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Coming  of  Spring  (Naidu),  107 1 
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Cradle-Song  (Peabody),  25 

Daisies  (Dollard),  995 
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GERMANY'S  REQUEST  FOR  A  PEACE-CONFERENCE 


THE    RUB    of    the    peace-problem    is    pretty    generally 
recognized  to  be  the  almost  hopeless  difference  over  terms, 
and  many  of  our  newspapers  had  expected   President 
Wilson's  note  to  draw  from  the  belligerents  such  outlines  of 
tb'ir  demands  as  would   start  discussion  and  lead    ultimately 
to  agreement.     The  Allies  say  they  want  restitution,  repara- 
tion, and  guaranties  of  future  security.     But  Germany's  reply 
to  the  President  states  a  desire  for   "a  speedy  assembly  of 
delegates"  before  terms  are  disclosed,  altho  rumors  are  afloat  of 
a  confidential  statement  of  terms  to  Washington.     This  injects 
a   new   point    of   friction.      Shall  the  delegates  meet    first,  or 
terms  be  stated  first?     Is  Germany  sincerely  working  for  peace, 
or  cleverly  avoiding   the    President's    request?      Berlin's  reply 
marks  "a  further  step  on  the  right  road,"  affirms    the    New- 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  and  proves  that   "Germany  has  taken 
up  her  position  completely  on  the  same  ground  as  President 
Wilson,"  in  planning  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars.     On  the 
other  hand,  "the  German  Foreign  Office  has  abruptly  closed  the 
door -and  left  no  basis  for  further  discussion,"  declares  the  New 
York  World  with  equal    conviction.     "If  there  was  any  doubt 
in  any  one's  mind  as  to  who  would  benefit  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
peace-gesture,  it  should  be    abolished    now,"   thinks    the    New 
York   Tribune,   noting  how     "coolly,   skilfully,   completely   the 
Germans,  in  their  response  to  Mr.  Wilson's  note,  have  turned 
that    document    to    their    own    ends."     "Germany's    reply    to 
President  Wilson's  note  is  a  courteous  but  complete  rebuff," 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe.     And  the  Washington 
correspondents  are  fairly  unanimous  in  testifying  to  a  growing 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  in  Administration 
circles.     The  reasons  for  this  feeling  are  thus  summarized  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"The  Prussian  response  to  President  Wilson's  peace-note  is 
considered  here  to  reduce  still  further  the  chances  of  peace  com- 
ing out  of  the  present  agitation. 

"Germany  suggests  only  that  which  the  Entente  nations  have 
rejected  in  advance — namely,  a  secret  conference  of  belligerents 
for  the  discussion  of  peace-terms  in  this  war.  The  problem 
vital  to  all  neutrals,  as  well  as  to  all  belligerents — the  problem 
of  future  peace  and  security  for  the  world — is  to  be  postponed 
until  after  peace-terms  are  formulated  to  end  this  war. 

"Not  even  in  the  broadest  terms — as  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples— does  Germany  hint  at  the  kind  of  peace  she  would  accept. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  neutral  interest  being  considered  in  the 
conference  Germany  urges.     There  is  no  direct  answer  given 


to  the  President's  plea  for  a  statement  of  terms  and  objectives 
for  the  purpose  of  'frank  comparison.' 

"Even  in  German  quarters  dissatisfaction  was  exprest  and 
a  belief,  based  upon  hope,  was  voiced  that  the  press  dispatches 
did  not  give  the  whole  text  of  the  German  response.  It  was 
hoped  that  Germany  would  make  a  more  appealing,  more 
convincing,  statement  of  her  readiness  to  accept  a  peace  which 
would  insure  the  future  peace  and  security  of  the  world." 

The  crux  of  the  German  note,  as  officially  translated  and 
published  in  Washington,  is  in  these  sentences,  the  rest  being 
merely  formal  expressions  of  good-will  and  courtesy: 

"The  President  discloses  the  aim  which  lies  next  to  his  heart 
and  leaves  the  choice  of  the  way  open. 

"A  direct  exchange  of  views  appears  to  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment as  the  most  suitable  way  of  arriving  at  the  desired  result. 

"The  Imperial  Government  has  the  honor,  therefore,  in  the 
sense  of  its  declaration  of  the  12th  instant,  which  offered  the 
hand  for  peace-negotiations,  to  propose  speedy  assembly  on 
neutral  ground  of  delegates  of  the  warring  States. 

"It  is  also  the  view  of  the  Imperial  Government  that  the 
great  work  for  the  prevention  of  future  wars  can  first  be  taken 
up  only  after  the  ending  of  the  present  conflict  of  exhaustion. 

'The  Imperial  Government  is  ready,  when  this  point  has  been 
reached,  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  at  this  sublime 
task." 

This,  complains  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  is  a  reply  but 
not  an  answer  to  President  Wilson's  suggestion  "thai  an  early 
occasion  be  sought  to  call  out  from  all  the  nations  now  at  war 
such  an  avowal  of  their  respective  views  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  the  war  might  be  concluded  and  the  arrangements  which 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory  as  a  guaranty  against  its  renewal 
or  the  kindling  of  any  similar  conflict  in  the  future  as  would 
make  it  possible  frankly  to  compare  them."  One  American 
view  of  the  situation  prior  to  this  German  reply  is  thus  epito- 
mized by  the  New  York  Times: 

Germany— "  Let  us  discuss  peace." 

The  Allies — "Not  until  you  have  stated  your  terms:  here 
are  ours.  " 

The  President — "I  urge  you  to  state  them." 

And  in  a  later  issue,  the  same  paper  says: 

"The  German  reply  to  the  President's  note  is  everywhere 
considered  to  be  unsatisfactory.  It  lias  the  look  of  insincerity. 
Germany  not  only  states  no  terms  of  peace,  altho  such  a  state- 
ment is  what  the  President  requested  of  her.  but,  what  is  much 
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worse,  she  suggests  an  obviously  impossible  thing.  The  Allies 
will  never  send  delegates  to  a  peace-conference  without  knowing 
what  terms  they  are  to  discuss,  and  they  will  insist  that  among 
the  earlier  subjects  of  discussion  be  the  guaranties  Germany  is 
willing  to  give  against  future  wars.  Yet  Germany  has  the 
effrontery  to  propose  the  postponement  of  that  subject  until 
after  a  peace-treaty  has  been  signed.  It  would  be  hard  for 
an  ardent  friend  of  Germany  to  take  the  view  that  this  suggestion 
was  made  in  good  faith;  for  the  Allied  Governments  it  is  too 
preposterous  for  consideration." 

The  United  States,  affirms  the  New  York  World,  "most 
assuredly  will  not  ask  Great  Britain  and  France  to  enter  a 
peace-conference  beaten  and  blindfolded,  to  learn  in  the  dark 
what  terms  a  Germany  'conscious  of  victory'  is  prepared  to 
impose."  So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  thinks  The 
World,  "the  hands  of  the  clock  have  been  turned  back  to 
December  18,  and  the  Government  at  Washington  is  again 
confronted  with  'a  manifest  necessity  to  determine  how  to 
safeguard  neutral  interests  if  the  war  is  to  continue.'"  To 
quote  further  from  the  same  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
in  close  touch  with  the  Administration: 

"Whatever  the  reply  that  London  and  Paris  may  formally 
make  to  the  President,  their  answer  can  hardly  reopen  the  door 
that  Germany  has  so  abruptly  closed.  In  the  circumstances  the 
American  people  must  turn  their  attention  to  the  most  significant 
part  of  the  President's  note,  and  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  what  this  country  is  to  do  if  the  war  continues,  as 
it  will.  They  may  as  well  face  the  fact  first  as  last  that  the 
situation  of  the  United  States  may,  as  the  President  intimated, 
'be  rendered  altogether  intolerable.'  What  then?  An  intolerable 
situation  admits  of  only  one  line  of  action. 

"So  long  as  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  thinking  that 
Germany  might  be  honest  in  its  professions  of  a  willingness  to 
make  peace,  and  that  it  would  state  terms  which  would  justify 
the  belief  that  an  unsuccessful  war  might  have  produced  a  change 
of  heart  in  Berlin,  the  danger  was  more  or  less  remote.  It  is  no 
longer  remote.  If  the  war  is  to  go  on,  the  German  Government 
will  undoubtedly  resume  ruthless  submarine  warfare.  Popular 
sentiment  in  Germany  favors  it,  The  German  military  author- 
ity abandoned  it  only  for  reasons  of  expediency,  but  in  every 


enemy  or  neutral,  bound  to  a  British  port  and  sinking  it  without 
warning  When  that  comes,  are  the  American  people  to  submit 
or  are ^  they  to  resist  by  force   if  necessary? 

"It  is  folly  to  minimize  the  danger,  for  the  danger  is  very  real 
It  is  worse  than  folly  to  pretend  that  we  have  rights  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  maintain  them.     Germany  is  making  prepara- 
tions for  U-ho&t  warfare  on  a  scale  never  before  known,  and 
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IS  IT  REAL? 

— DeMar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 

r"r™an  mind  is  lodged  the  conviction  that  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  will  bo  cripple  Great  Britain  that  the  Allies 
will  be  beaten.  There  is  no  desire  in  Germany  stronger  than 
the  desire  to  inflict  the  full  measure  of  punishment  upon  Great 

Britain   for  the  blockade,  and   to  starve  ;,    powerful   enemy   that 

is  absolutely  dependenl  upon  the  sea  as  ■•<  means  of  obtaining 

food. 

"Ruthless   submarine  warfare  means  attacking  every   ship, 


\   SHELL-GAME. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


those  preparations  concern  the  United  States  hardly  less  than 
they  concern  Germany's  enemies."  • 

"The  Washington  move  appears  to  date  to  have  marred 
rather  than  made  any  peace-possibilities,"  pessimistically 
remarks  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  which  is  convinced  that 
"some  sort  of  definition  of  the  Teutonic  terms  is  a  sine  qua  non 
to  any  further  real  or  seeming  progress."  But  the  Springfield 
Republican  consoles  itself  with  the  thought  that  if  the  German 
peace-overtures  were  a  trap,  as  the  Entente  capitals  believe, 
the  United  States  at  least  has  not  walked  into  it.  Says  this 
Massachusetts  paper: 

"Assume  that  the  original  Teutonic  peace-proposals  were  a 
trap  cunningly  set  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  on  the  opponents 
of  the  Central  Powers  the  responsibility  for  further  warfare.  The 
United  States  also  has  not  been  caught  in  that  trap,  as  it  might 
easily  have  been.  It  can  never  be  said  that  the  greatest  of  the 
neutrals  was  indifferent  to  peace  when  one  of  the  belligerents 
definitely  proposed  peace,  and  when  our  national  interests  were 
unmistakably  on  the  side  of  peace.  It  can  never  be  said  that 
the  United  States  was  in  the  least  degree  morally  responsible  for 
the  continuation  of  the  war,  after  the  German  peace-proposals 
had  been  made — any  more,  in  fact,  than  the  United  States  was 
responsible  for   the   inception  and   the   outbreak  of   the   war. 

"Whether  or  not  Great  Britain  and  France  have  been  trapt 
by  an  astute  German  diplomacy,  it  is  certain  that  America  has 
not  been;  and,  instead  of  reviling  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  lecturing  him  on  his  criminal  blunders  in  meeting  this 
crisis,  his  American  critics  ought  to  be  thanking  him  for  the 
diplomatic  stroke  by  which  he  has  kept  this  country  spotlessly 
clean  of  responsibility  for  the  greatest  of  wars,  either  in  its  origin 
or  its  pitilessly  prolonged  duration.  Switzerland  sees  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  Government's  course,  even  if  many 
Americans  do  not.  The  neutrals  of  Europe  are  grateful  for 
America's  action,  whether  or  not  all  of  them,  like  Switzerland, 
dan;  to  be  vocal  in  expressing  their  high  appreciation." 

In  the  Entente  nations  editorial  opinion  is  virtually  unanimous 
in  its  conviction  that,  Germany's  reply  to  the  President  repre- 
sents nothing  but  trickery  and  evasion.  "If  President  Wilson 
meant  that  his  note  should  force.  Germany  to  state  her  terms, 
Germany   has   countered   with    this   proposal    so   that   she   can 
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evade  an  explicit  answer,"  remarks  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
"Berlin  does  not  comply  with  the  suggestion  to  declare  the 
ends  for  which  Germany  is  waging  war,"  notes  the  London 
Morning  Post,  and  The  Daily  Chronicle  finds  implied  in  the 
German  note,  "for  all  its  studied  politeness,"  a  rejection  in  ad- 
vance of  any  offer  of  mediation  by  America.  As  the  West- 
minster Gazette  sees  the  situation — 

"It  is  Germany  who  proposed  negotiations;  it  is  Germany 
who  considers  herself  to  be  in  a 
superior  position;  it  is  Germany  who 
wants  to  stop  the  war.  Therefore 
it  must  be  for  her  as  the  initiator 
of  these  proceedings  to  define  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  basis  on  which  she  pro- 
poses to  negotiate." 


And  in  the  London  Daily  News  we 
read: 

"Germany's  appearance  of  military 
success  is  utterly  illusory.  .  .  .  Noth- 
ing can  be  lost  by  acceding  to  '  a  com- 
parison of  views,'  and  much  might  be 
gained,  for  he  who  would  prefer  to 
secure  by  war  what  he  could  secure 
by  negotiation  is  either  a  criminal  or 
an  imbecile.  We  abate  no  jot  of  our 
demands  for  restitution,  reparation, 
and  guaranties.  The  time  must 
come,  sooner  or  later,  when  Germany 
must  concede  them  in  full.  We  are 
not  justified  in  rejecting  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  whether  it  is  nearer 
than  we  know." 


\H 


'^■~. 


the  door  of  the  conference  into  which  she  is  trying  to  lure  the 
Allies  in  order  to  paralyze  their  will  and  tie  them  down  by 
enervating  pourparlers.  In  the  face  of  this  edifice  of  lies  the 
Allies  will  fight  to  final  victory." 

Ambassador  Bernstorff's  view  of  his  country's  reply  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  most  of  our  editorial  observers.  In 
an  authorized  statement,  he  says: 

"I  regard  the  note  of  my  Government  as  constituting  an 

acceptance  of  everything  suggested 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  note  to 
the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe." 

Turning  to  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian papers,  we  find  a  prevailing 
note .  of  optimism.  To  the  Berlin 
Tdglische  Rundschau  "the  determina- 
tion to  bring  about  an  end  of  the 
conflict  wrfh  our  enemies  in  personal 
negotiations,  without  the  cooperation 
of  neutrals,  is  very  satisfactory,'*  and 
in  the  Vienna  Fremdenblatt  we  read : 

"The  Central  Powers  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  the  continuance  of 
the  war  with  full  confidence,  but  feel 
they  owe  a  duty  to  their  people  to 
do  everything  compatible  with  their 
justified  interests  and  terminate  the 
bloodshed  if  at  all  possible." 


"AND  AGAIN  HE  SENT  FORTH  A  DOVE  ." 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


The  German  reply,  notes  La  Liberie  (Paris),  "is  silent  on  the 
essential  point;  it  evades  that  entirely.  Our  enemy  declines 
to  unmask  her  batteries.  The  trap  is  more  evident  than  ever, 
but  the  Allies  will  not  be  caught."     And  in  Le  Temps  we  read: 

"The  character  of  the  note  reveals  how  Wilhelmstrasse  is 
embarrassed,  for  it  throws  not  the  slightest  light  on  Germany's 
war-objects  nor  on  her  ideas  regarding  European  organization. 
President  Wilson  has  drawn  a  blank.  The  Teuton  reply  to  the 
President  implies  the  contrary  of  the  overtures  in  the  American 
note.  It  declines  diplomatically  all  mediation.  It  is  evident 
that  Germany  desires  peace,  but  German  peace,  which  she 
wants  to  enforce  on  her  adversaries  by  ruse  in  lieu  of  force. 

"Bethmann-Hollweg's  conception  of  a  league  of  nations  is 
to  have  Germany  at  its  head.  This  he  has  given  clearly  to 
understand.  Is  it  Mr.  Wilson's  object  to  make  Germany 
admit  her  infamous  deeds?  It  is  evident  she  will  not  admit 
them,  for  if  she  defined  her  objects  she  would  definitely  close 


"By  our  reply,"  remarks  the 
Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse,  "Presi- 
dent Wilson's  policy  is  at  once  allied  with  our  own."  And  it 
adds: 

"The  Entente  can  refuse  nothing  to  the  Central  Powers 
which  they  would  not  also  refuse  to  President  Wilson.  The 
Entente  no  longer  face  us  alone,  but  also  America,  with  whom 
we  are  in  full  harmony." 

The  Reichspost  of  the  same  city  thinks  "the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  made  his  move  almost  simultaneously  with  that  of 
the  Central  Powers  shows  that  he  also  considers  any  funda- 
mental change  in  the  war-situation  impossible."  And  in  the 
Arbeiter  Zeilung  we  read: 

"The  reply  of  the  Central  Powers  to  President  Wilson  is 
inspired  by  the  same  high  idea  as  their  first  peace-offer.  Con- 
scious of  their  victories  in  Koumania,  they  go  their  way  un- 
disturbed by  speeches  or  writings  in  which  the  force  that  failed 
on  the  battle-fields  seeks  to  assert  itself  in  phrases." 


WON'T  THEY  FEEL  FOOLISH? 


-Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Xcus. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  is  now 
before  Congress  for  the  first  time  on  its  own  merits, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  is  among  the 
journals  that  indorse  the  proposal  of  Major-General  Scott, 
Chief  of  Staff,  that  the  nation  adopt  universal  service.  In 
some  quarters,  however,  we  find  stout  opposition  to  the  project, 
tho  supporters  of  it,  such  as  The  Tribune,  hold  that  it  is  "pre- 
vailing because  it  is  just."  From  Washington  dispatches  we 
learn  that  Argentina's  military 
system  is  the  model  for  the 
universal  -  service  bill  being 
drafted  by  a  committee  of  the 
Army  General  Staff.  The  design 
is  to  keep  half  a  million  men 
under  training,  with  2,500,000 
trained  reservists  subject  to  call, 
and  the  main  feature  of  the  bill, 
we  are  informed,  is  the  pro- 
vision for  one  year  of  extensive 
military  instruction  for  all  youth- 
subject  to  its  terms.  Allowing 
for  the  number  exempt  for 
physical  disqualifications  or  other 
causes,  it  is  expected  that  there 
would  be  available  tor  training 
450,000  to  500,000  of  the  1,000,- 
000  boys  who  reach  the  age  of 
eighteen  each  year.  A  year  is 
set  as  the  minimum  period  for 
training,  it  is  said,  on  the  theorj 
that  the  United  States  desin  s 
an  army  only  for  defense. 
Moreover,  Gen.  Hugh  L.  Seotl 
explained  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee that  while  European 
countries    require    two    years   of 

hard  work  before  turning  a  man  into  the  reserve,  one  year  will 
suffice  here  because  ..f  the  geographical  position  of  the  country. 
The  argument  is  that  there  would  he  sufficient  time  to  give 
finishing  touches  to  the  military  education  of  reservists  after 
war  had  begun  and  before  invading  expeditions  could  be  landed 
in  force.  In  a  broad  way,  we  arc  further  informed,  the  outline 
of  the  General  Staff  Continental  Army  plan  of  1915  will  be 
followed  in  distributing  tactical  unite  of  the  reserve  into  nineteen 
infantry  and  sis  eavalrj  divisions, and  reservists  would  be  liable 
to  two  years'  service  in  this  force  before  passing  into  the  un- 
organized reset 

Significant  of  the  strong  Bentimenl  thai  favors  universal 
military  training,  the  Boston  Transcript  tell-  as,  i>  the  country- 
wide newspaper  poll  taken  by  the  National  Association  for 
Militarj  Training,  in  which  the  figures  show  thai  93  per  cent. 
of  the  papers  polled  favored  the  principle  underlying  such  a 
tern  and  ^7 '  ,  per  cent,  favored  its  application  in  accord 
with  the  legislative  program  proposed  by  the  association.  The 
Cleveland  /,"/</</  bid-  Congress  face  the  task  of  providing  us 
with  uni\ ersal  military  training  courageously  and  const ructiv<  I.. , 

"forgetful   of  tradition-   but    Banerj    thoughtful   of  the  lessons  of 

past,"  and   it   asks   'hat    th.  re  be  no  polities  in  tins  work  and 

no  pork,  l.ut  the  besl  "patriotic,  constructive  national  Bervice." 

The  ultra-pacifists   have  been   "silenced  and    the    country     \t 

read}  for  leadership,"  according  to  this  journal,  whose  Bupport 

of  the  universal  military  Bervice  project  is  echoed  bj  suei  other 

journal-  a-   the  Chicago  hmhi  2Veuw,New  York  Times,  Evening 

.  and   ZVi&ttTK    Brookl;  n   /ui>/i> ,  Manchester  Union,  Seattle 

Philadelphia   Pvhlit  Ledger,  Albany    Knickerbocker   Prt     , 

7  rib  im    .ind  Washington  Tirru  . 


So  much  for  observers  that  believe  in  the  immediate  necessity 
of  universal  military  service.  But  their  enthusiasm  is  matched 
by  the  vigor  of  the  opposition.  Thus  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  tells  us  that  a  formidable 
defense  is  developing  against  universal  military  training  and 
that  "the  'fighting  pacifists'  are  lining  up  organizations  of 
citizens  to  revolt  against  such  a  system,  even  if  it  becomes  a 
law,  by  refusing  to  undergo  training  or  to  pay  taxes  to  defray 
the  cost  of  training."  We  are  told  that  the  World  Peace  Asso- 
ciation, of  Minnesota,  is  pledged  to  this  program,  and  that  a 

telegram  to  this  effect  was  sent 
to  the  American  Union  against 
Militarism.  Charles  P.  Halli- 
nan,  editor-director  of  the  latter 
organization,  is  quoted  by  the 
Tribune's  correspondent  as  say- 
ing that  the  telegram  "indicates 
a  frame  of  mind  which  is  any- 
thing but  'mollycoddle.'  It  is 
a  frame  of  mind  quite  generally 
aroused  among  pacifists  at  the 
contemplation  of  universal  mili- 
tary training." 

A  consistent  journal  of  the 
opposition  is  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  professes 
the  firm  belief  that  any  detailed 
study  of  the  universal  -  service 
proposal  will  show  "(1)  that 
if  is  utterly  un-American  in  its 
every  tendency;  (2)  that  it 
would  be  a  menace  to  our  demo- 
cratic institutions;  (3)  that  it  is 
practically  unworkable;  (4)  that 
if  is  totally  unnecessary."  Be- 
fore the  United  States  makes  the 
plunge  info  militarism  by  adding 
universal  service  to  a  great  regu- 
lar Arm \  and  to  the  second  largest  navy  in  the  world,  The  Post 
suggests  that  we  should  be  mindful  first  of  the  plain  indications 
that  when  the  outcome  of  the  war  is  settled  some  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  will  be  "ready  to  consider  disarmament  and  the 
abandonment  of  universal  service."  Then  we  ought  to  know 
whether  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  second  largest  fleet  and  the 
costliest  coast -defenses  in  the  world  as  a  reasonable  army;  and, 
thirdly,  whether  we  should  have  a  settled  foreign  policy  into 
which,  if  disarmament  fails  and  the  American  people  wish  to 
have  a  large  army  and  navy,  a  reasonable  scheme  of  national 
defense  should  fit. 

Again,  The  Post  argues  against  discarding  the  regular  Army 
plan  voted  last  summer  until  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained 
that  it  can  not  be  carried  out.  It  names  "so  able  a  student  of 
affairs"  as  ex-Secretary  of  the  interior  Fisher,  and  quotes  his 
statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  that  the  Army  can  be 
recruited  if  higher  wages  are  paid.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the 
Adjutant-General  reports  for  November  a  marked  increase  in 
recruiting,  which  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  Army  will  be  up 
to  tin:  required  strength  by  next  June,  when  the  next  increase 
in  strength  is  due.  Proceeding,  The  Post  speaks  of  the  "many 
defects  and  inefficiencies  of  the  Army,"  and  counsels  that 
Congjess  should  build  no  new  "militaristic  structure  until  the 
existing   methods  are  subject    to  rigid   scrutiny   and   reform." 

It  is  urged  also  that  the  National  Guard  should  not  be  simply 
"scrapped,"  but  that  the  former  status  of  State  forces  as  Stale 
troops  and  not  as  Federal  militia  should  be  restored.  Finally, 
The  Post  advises  a  careful  study  of  the  arguments  against  com- 
pulsion, for  "if  we  blundered  in  t  be  hasty  preparedness  legislation 
of  last   summer  uc  should  fake  several  years  at   least    to  thrash 


BE   C  W  T  BEE   IT. 

— Tuiliill  in   Hi.-  SI.   Louis  Star 
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out  the  issue  of  universal  service."  Among  other  journals  that 
disagree  with  General  Scott  and  General  Wood  is  the  Chat- 
tanooga News,  which  holds  that  no  matter  how  long  we  might 
train  officers  and  men,  they  would  show  imperfections  akin  to 
those  shown  by  a  population  in  civil  life,  and  it  adds: 

"There  is  no  magic  wand  by  which  soldiers  are  made.  There 
has  been  much  '  muddling '  by  so-called  regulars  abroad.  After  all, 
our  best  guide  in  these  matters  is  experience.  The  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  of  1812,  the  Indian  wars,  the  Civil  and  Span- 
ish-American wars  were  fought  largely  by  volunteer  soldiers. 
Paekenham's  'regulars,'  fresh  from  the  peninsula  campaign, 
proved  no  match  for  Jackson's  squirrel-hunters.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  boasted  that  no  such  soldiers  had  ever  been 
mustered  as  those  of  Lee  and  Grant.  Now  we  are  looking 
through  the  glasses  loaned  us  by  European  militarists.  Our 
minds  are  disturbed  and  unsafe 

"The  Lord  has  protected  us  by  the  mighty  deep,  and  no 
doubt  he  intended  that  here  man  should  develop  the  democracy 
which  militarism  as  a  canker-worm  can  not  destroy. 

"Next  we  shall  hear  that  the  militarists  demand  a  military 
and  naval  armament  as  large  as  that  of  one  of  the  alliances 
abroad— say,  15,000,000  men  and  a  $1,000,000,000  fleet.  About 
that  time  there  will  be  need  of  a  line  of  hospitals  for  the  feeble- 
minded from  coast  to  coast." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  thinks  that  the  mobilization  of  the 
National  Guard  was  welcomed  by  its  enemies  in  the  regular 
Army  as  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it,  and  it  tells  us  that  unless 
the  people  through  the  President  and  Congress  can  compel  a 
change  in  their  policy  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be 
destroyed.     Yet — 

"If  it  is,  what  is  to  be  substituted?  General  Scott's  three 
million  and  General  Wood's  four  million  may  be  nmch  harder 
to  mobilize  on  the  field  than  on  paper.  The  National  Guard  is 
here.  The  Government  has  spent  millions  training  it  during 
the  summer.  Are  all  this  potential  military  strength  and  all  this 
money  to  be  thrown  away  because  regular-Army  theorists  insist 
on  their  prejudices?" 

The  Richmond  Journal  also  comes  to  the  defense  of  the 
National  Guard  against  the  reflections  cast  on  it  by  officers  of 
the  regular  Army.  It  concedes  that  the  proposed  universal- 
training  bill  has  distinct  merit,  yet  holds  that  it  "  must  be 
considered  more  from  the  civilian  view-point  than  from  the 
regular  Army  standard  to  be  successful."  In  the  view  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  General  Scott,  to  some  extent,  weakens  his 
case  for  universal  training  by  the  enormous  number  of  trained 
troops  which  he  contemplates,  and  it  suggests  that  now  is  the 
time  for  the  advocates  of  a  volunteer  system  to  give  substantial 
reasons  why  they  can  make  their  system  work.  But  Washing!  on 
dispatches  inform  us  that  on  December  18,  General  Scott, 
before  the  Senate  Military  Committee,  recommended,  without 
apology,  that  the  volunteer  system  be  discarded  because  "the 
time  has  come  when  this  country,  unless  it  intends  to  avoid  war 
'at  any  cost,'  must  resort  to  universal  liability  to  military  train- 
ing and  service." 

He  was  on  this  occasion  a  witness  at  the  hearing  on  the 
Chamberlain  Compulsory  Military  Training  Bill,  against  the 
spirit  of  which  American  sentiment  is  so  pronounced,  remarks 
the  Anaconda  Standard,  that  it  is  not  likely  to  pass.  Yet,  if 
it  were  enacted,  this  journal  reminds  us,  military  training  would 
be  required  of  all  boys  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
three  years  except  such  as  may  be  specially  exempt.  Those 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  would  be  known  as  the 
cadet  citizen  corps  and  those  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
twenty-three  would  be  the  citizens'  army,  and  liable  to  active 
service  at  any  time.  Still,  The  Standard  believes  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  our  Army  and  Navy  up  to  the  mark 
in  size  and  efficiency,  and  it  adds  that  "probably  a  modified  bill, 
aiming  at  more  general  sendee  and  designed  to  render  military 
service  more  attractive  to  young  men,  will  meet  with  sufficient 
support  for  passage." 


MORE   f?  PORK-BARRELING  " 

THIS  GOVERNMENT  FACES  "the  greatest  deficit 
since  the  Civil  War,"  and  yet  it  is  proposed  that  more 
than  thirty  millions  be  spent  in  public  buildings,  notes 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  which  observes  thai  this 
is  not  merely  "folly, "  but  rather  "a  national  scandal."  Erecting 
•175,000  granite  structures  for  post-offices  in  sage-brush  vill. 
is  the  worst  form  of  pork-barreling,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
for  in  many  cases  the  total  post-office  receipts  in  such  towns 
are  "not  a  quarter  large  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  the  building."  No  private  or  corporate  business  can 
be  managed  on  "such  grossly  grotesque  lines  and  remain  out 
of  the  sheriff's  hands,"  The  Ledger  adds,  and  "simply  because 
the  Federal  Government  can  inflict  taxes  without  limit  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  squander  the  money.'"  This  statement 
is  typical  of  the  attacks  from  various  sources  on  the  pending 
Public  Buildings  Bill,  which  at  length  elicited  from  Represen- 
tative Frank  Clark,  of  Florida,  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings,  a  vigorous  denial  that  the  bill  is 
a  " pork-barrel' '  measure  and  provides  principally  for  small 
towns.  A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ti 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Clark  is  particularly  incensed  by  an  article 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  which 
criticizes  the  bill,  and  this  informant  quotes  the  representative 
from  Florida  as  saying: 

"This  bill  carries  about  $28,000,000  in  authorizations,  instead 
of  $35,000,000,  as  has  been  promiscuously  charged.  About 
$22,000,000  of  it  goes  to  the  large  cities  and  cities  where  there 
are  Federal  activities  other  than  the  post-office,  and  only  about 
$0,000,000  goes  to  the  post-office  towns  throughout  the  United 
States.  That  is  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,000  a  year  for  the  post- 
office  towns. 

"The  last  Public  Buildings  Bill  passed  was  on  March  4,  1913. 
It  carried  a  provision  that  no  town  where  there  were  not  Federal 
activities  other  than  the  post-office  should  be  entitled  to  a 
building  until  it  had  $10,000  postal  receipts,  nor  entitled  to  a 
site  unless  there  were  annual  receipts  of  $6-,000. 

"That  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  House  Committee  has 
hewed  strictly  to  the  law  in  the  framing  of  this  bill.     There  are 
a  few  cases  where  sites  had  previously  been  secured  for  phi 
with  less  than  $10,000  receipts  for  which  the  hill  carries  authori- 
zations." 

In  rebuttal,  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.    says  editorially 

that  the  $10,000  limit  is  "utterly  unsound,"  and,  what  is  more, 

"not  observed."     We  are  asked  to  consider  in  the  bill  of  1916 

some  appropriations  for  sites  alone,  with  appropriation  still  to 

be  made  for  the  building.     This  journal  quotes  from  the  measure 

as  follows: 

Ufa  i pis  Ar,nual 

Place  and  Amour)!  1915  Rental 

Ashburn,  Ga $5,000  S6.46S  s.1  $480 

Bamberg.  S.  C 5.000  1,257  77  220 

Baxley,  Ga •r>.000  0.639.50  106 

Blakelv.  Ga 6.000  r..:?27.50  None 

Commerce,  Ga 5.000  64890  39  "><*> 

Covington,  Ga 5.000  7.031  .21  4O0 

The  money  for  the  site,  continues  The  Times,  is  "only  a 
starter,"  and  tho  the  postal  receipts  may  grow,  the  burden  on 
the  treasury  is  sure  to  grow. 

Some  journals  urge  that  the  President  veto  the  bill  in  case 
it  comes  to  him  to  sign,  among  them  the  Milwaukee  Fric 
Press  i  Ind.),  the  Scranton  Republican  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.);  and  77,.  Eagle  reminds 
us  that  the  usual  thing  is  for  the  President  to  •'acquiesce  in 
the  wholesale  distribution  of  pork."  It  is  difficult  for  him  to 
do  .otherwise,  we  are  told,  because  under  the  system  he  "can 
not  reject  part  without  rejecting  all."  The  Eagh  says,  more- 
over,  that  Chairman  Clark,  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Build- 
ings, voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  in  Congress  when 
lie  denounced  "the  carping  criticisms  of  the  program,"  and  it 
remains  for  the  President  "to  plunge  his  arm  into  the  opening 
of  the  dike  and  try  to  spare  the  country  from  inundation." 
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THE   FINAL   ELECTION   FIGURES 

SOME  STRIKING  SIDE-LIGHTS  are  cast  by  editorial 
observers  dn  the  complete  official  returns  of  the  Presi- 
dential election  which  are  tabled  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
Noting  President  Wilson's  plurality  of  568,822  in  the  popular 
vote,  for  instance,  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  reminds  us 
that,  "except  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  in  1872,  after  the  Greeley  debdcle, 
no  President  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  up  to  1896 
ever  stood  elected  by  so  great  a  margin,"  and  this  journal  adds 
that  only  the  electoral  vote  was  close.  Some  peculiar  voting 
is  seen  by  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.)  in  South  Carolina,  where 
nine  electoral  votes  were  decided  in  a  poll  of  61,846  votes  for 
Wilson  and  1,808  for  Hughes.  These  figures  indicate,  the 
Buffalo  editor  remarks,  that  they  do  not  do  much  voting  in  the 
Palmetto  State,  but  if  we  take  the  primaries  as  the  real  test,  it 
transpires  that  the  South  Carolinians  take  considerable  interest 
in  the  elections  after  all.  According  to  estimate,  we  read, 
South  Carolina  has  188,000  qualified  voters.  In  the  primary 
in  which  Manning  defeated  Blease  for  the  gubernatorial  nomi- 
nation, 158,000  registered  and  138.000  voted.  Then  The  Enquirer 
quotes  this  paragraph  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.): 

"The  relatively  small  votes  cast  at  general  elections  in  the 
South  do  not  indicate  a  lack  of  interest.  Contests  in  the 
Southern  States  are  determined  before  the  November  voting. 
.  .  .  Because  of  its  one-sidedness  a  Presidential  election  in  the 
South  usually  attracts  only  a  minor  fraction  of  voters.  When 
there  is  a  real  contest,  as  at  a  gubernatorial  primary,  the  voters 
of  the  South  come  out  in  about  the  same  proportion  to  their 
total  number  as  they  do  in  the  North,  East,  and  West." 

Singling  out  Ohio  for  consideration,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that  what  happened  in  that  State  on  No- 
vember 7  may  be  put  most  strikingly  by  saying  that  "Wilson 
broke  Roosevelt's  record  of  being  the  only  Presidential  candi- 
date to  poll  600,000  votes,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  President's  total  was  604,000,  which  is  4,000  more 
than  the  Republican  vote  of  1904.  The  figures  become  even 
more  impressive  by  comparison  with  previous  Democratic  totals. 
Wilson  polled  only  423,000  in  1912,  which  was  a  drop  of  no 
less  than  80,000  from  the  Bryan  vote  of  L908.  That  vote  was 
the  high-water  mark  for  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency, being  26,000  more  than  Bryan  got  in  1896,  28,000  more 
than  he  received  in  1900,  99,000  more  than  Cleveland  polled 
in  1892,  when  he  won  an  elector,  and  158,000  more  than  fell 
to  Parker.  Bughes  succeeded  in  polling  the  full  Taft-Roosevelt 
vote  and  several  thousand  more,  but  his  total  of  515,000  was 
57,000  below  that  casl  f<>r  Taft  in  1908.  Wilson,  on  the  other 
hand,  regained  the  80,000  Bryanites  of  1908  who  'struck'  in 
1912,  bagged  57,000  of  the  00,000  Republicans  who  also  disap- 
peared between  those  two  campaigns,  and  picked  up  44, (MX) 
voters  who  had  not  gone  to  the  polls  in  1908  many  of  them, 
no  doubt,  first  voters,  since  the  total  \ote  in  that  year  was 
the  largest  polled  prior  to  1916.  Vet  Ohio  j^  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Michigan,  on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  south 
by  West  Virginia  (and  Kentucky),  and  on  the  west  by  Indiana!" 

Of  capital  interest   to  editor-  i-  the  facl   revealed  by  the  official 

returns  that  neither  Democrats  nor  Republicans  will  have  a 
majority  of  the  next  Bouse  necessary  to  eleel  a  Speaker,  and 
that  a  handful  of  independents  will  determine  which  side  will 
control  the  organization.  Washington  dispatches  state  that 
the  personnel  of  the  House  now  Btands:  Republicans,  214; 
Democrats,  213;  Independents,  2;  Progressives,  2;  Prohi- 
bitionist,  1;  Socialist,  1;  contested,  2.  A  majority  is  218,  and 
consequently  should  either  Democrats  or  Republicans  win 
both  of  the  contests,  the-,  -til]  would  be  short  of  a.  majority. 
Moreover,  we  are  advised  that,  should  the  Republicans  seat 
both  of  their  contestants  and  hold  their  membership  solid  for 
their  candidate  they  would  need  only  two  independent  votes 
to  win  the  Speakership,  while  the  Democrats  would  need  five. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Democrats  win  the  contested 
,  t>,r  Republicans  would  need  four  independent  votes,  while 
the  Democrats  could  win  with  three  votes.     There  is  no  question 


about  the  Democrats  voting  solidly  for  Speaker  Clark,  but 
there  are  some  signs  of  strife  among  the  Republicans.  Repre- 
sentative Gardner  already  has  announced  his  opposition  to 
Representative  Mann. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.)  considers  the  lack  of  a 
regular  majority  in  Congress  "one  of  the  best  results  of  the 
election"  and  predicts  that  we  shall  see  every  measure  tried  out 
on  its  merits  and  not  because  it  is  "backed  solely  by  a  blindly 
partizan  cry  to  stand  with  the  'organization.'  " 

As  compiled  by  the  Associated  Press,  the  complete  official 
returns  on  the  Presidential  election  show  that  Wilson  received 
9,116,296  votes  and  Hughes  8,547,474,  a  plurality  of  568,822 
for  Wilson.  In  1912  Wilson  (Dem.)  received  6,297,099;  Taft 
(Rep.),  3,846,399;    Roosevelt  (Prog.),  4,124,959. 

The  total  popular  vote  for  the  four  candidates  in  1916  was 
18,638,871,  against  15,045,322  in  1912.  This  is  an  increase  of 
3,593,549,  accounted  for  by  the  increased  population  and  the 
woman  vote  in  the  new  suffrage  States.  The  following  table 
shows  the  vote  by  States  for  Wilson  and  Hughes : 


State  Wilson  Huqh.es  ■.     <-,,   . 

a  by  states 

Alabama 97,778  28,662  69,116  W 

Arizona 33,170  20,524  12,646  W 

Arkansas 112,186  49,827  62,359  W 

California 466,289  462,516  3,773  W 

Colorado 178,816  102,308  76,508  W 

Connecticut 99,786  106,514  6,728  H 

Delaware 24,521  25,794  1,273  H 

Florida 56,108  14,611  .41,497  W 

Georgia 125,831  11,225  114,606  W 

Idaho 70,021  56,368  13,653  W 

Illinois 950,081  1,152,316  202,235  H 

Indiana 324,063  341,005  16,942  H 

Iowa 221,699  280,449  58,750  H 

Kansas 314,588  277,656  36,932  W 

Kentucky 269,900  241,854  28,046  W 

Louisiana 79,875  6,644  73,231  W 

Maine 64,118  69,506  5,388  H 

Maryland    138,359  117,347  21,012  W 

Massachusetts 247,885  268,812  20,927  H 

Michigan 286,775  339,097  52,322  H 

Minnesota 179,152  179,544  392  H 

Mississippi 80,383  4,253  76,130  W 

Missouri 398,032  369,339  28,693  W 

Montana 101,063  66,750  34,313  W 

Nebraska 158,827  117,771  41,056  W 

Nevada 17,776  12,127  5,649  W 

New  Hampshire 43,779  43,723  56  W 

New  Jersey 211,018  268,982  57,964  H 

New  Mexico 33,553  31,161  2,392  W 

New  York 750,880  875,510  118,630  II 

North  Carolina 168,383  120,890  47,493  W 

North  Dakota 55,271  52,651  2,620  W 

Ohio 604,946  514,836  90,110  W 

Oklahoma 148,1215  97,233  50,890  W 

Oregon 120,087  126,813  6,726  H 

Pennsylvania 521,784  703,734  181,950  H 

Rhode  Island 40,394  44,858  4,464  H 

South  Carolina 61,846  1,809  60,037  W 

South  Dakota 59,101  64,261  5,16011 

Tennessee 153,334  116,114  37,220  W 

Texas 285,00'.)  64.949  220,960  W 

Utah 84,025  54,133  29,892  W 

Vermont 22,708  40,250  17,542   II 

Virginia 102,824  49,359  53,465  W 

Washington 183,388  167,244  16,144  W 

West  Virginia 140,403  143,124  2,72111 

Wisconsin 193,042  221,323  28,281   11 

Wyoming 28,316  21,698  6,618  W 

Total 9,116,296  8,547,474         

The  vote  for  Benson,  Socialist  candidate  for  President, 
was  750,000,  with  eight  missing  States  estimated,  against 
001,873  for  Debs  (Soc.)  in  1912.  The  vote  for  Ilanly, 
Prohibitionist  candidate,  was  225,101,  against  207,928 
for  Chafln  in  1912. 
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A   YUCATAN   UTOPIA 

CARRANZA'S  REJECTION  of  our  plan  for  withdrawing 
the  Pershing  expedition   and   safeguarding   the   border 
leaves  the  future  relations  between  the  two  Republics 
a  dark  problem,  but,  while  awaiting  the  solution,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  Mexican  State,  at  least,  is  struggling 
earnestly  toward  the  daylight  of  peace  and  prosperity.     What 
has  actually  been  done  in  advanced  government  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Yucatan,  on  the  tip  end  of  the 
peninsula  jutting  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  seems   more  like  the  Utopian 
picture   of   some   prophetic   novel,    ac- 
cording to  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  others,  than  the  simple  his- 
tory of  this  commonwealth  under  the 
governorship      of      General      Salvador 
Alvarado    during    the    past  year    and 
a     half.       Mr.  Modesto     C.    Rolland, 
administrator    for    the    Governor,    ex- 
prest   his   belief  to  the  Times  contrib- 
utor that  "even  the  United    States   is 
going  to  find  things  in  Mexico  worth 
while    copying    by    and    by,  after  the 
reform  has  spread  from  the  peninsular 
State  of  Yucatan  throughout   the   Re- 
public, for  the  program  is  the  same  for 
all  Mexico."     As  one  instance  of  for- 
ward-looking legislation,  we  are  advised 
that  in  the  State's  new  labor  law  two 
articles    concern   women   workers   who 
are  mothers  or  about  to  become  moth- 
ers.    Thirty  days   before   the  birth   of 
a  child  and  thirty  days  following  it  is 
forbidden  that  women  should  work,  and 
they  must  receive  their  complete  salary 
during    this    time,   and  their  positions 
must  be  reserved  for  them.     Again,    in 
establishments  where  women  who  are 
mothers  are  employed  there  must  be  a 
special  floor,  in  a  state  of  perfect  sani- 
tation, in  which  they  may  go  to  nourish 
their  babies. 

But  perhaps  the  most  epochal  change 
in  Yucatan's  new  day  affects  land- 
ownership.  Except  for  French  owner- 
ship in  the  railroads,  all  the  industries 
and  all  the  lands  of  the  State  were  held 
by  about  2,000  wealthy  Mexicans  of 
Spanish   descent,  whose  chief  industry 

was  raising  sisal  and  other  fiber-plants  for  rope-making.  The 
rest  of  the  population,  about  300,000,  were  slaves,  and,  ''in  many 
thousands  of  cases,  they  were  slaves  on  the  property  which  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  fraud.  All  the  communal  lands,  set 
aside  generations  ago  as  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  villages 
which  they  surrounded,  had  been  confiscated  by  the  big  holders." 
Mr.  Rolland  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "slavery  under  this  system 
was  as  bad  as  the  servitude  of  the  blacks  of  the  United  States 
at  its  worst,"  and,  what  is  more,  that — 

"All  that  the  2,000  landowners  paid  toward  the  support  of 
the  State  in  taxes  for  their  '  exclusive  use  and  ownership  of 
something  over  70,000  square  miles  of  land  was  $50,000  a  year. 
Taxes  from  the  land  now  amount  to  $3,000,000  a  year,  paid  on  an 
equitable  basis  both  by  the  2,000  old  landowners  on  their  much- 
reduced  holdings  and  the  many  thousand  new  owners  on  the 
forty-acre  tracts  which  they  received  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  agrarian  laws  put  into  effect  by  Governor  Alvarado." 

Mr.  Rolland  goes  on  to  relate  that  Yucatan  now  has  2,400 
public  schools  in  charge  of  able  teachers,  both  men  and  women. 


There  an  evening  sessions  for  adults,  and  the  problem  is  "not 
to  get  the  people  to  come,  but  to  gel  enough  schoolhousee  and 
teachers  to  provide  for  all  who  want  to  come."  This  is  true 
of  both  men  and  women,  and  we  are  advised  that  under  the 
new  condition  a  woman  is  really  a  woman,  whereas,  under  the 
old  order,  she  was  "a  serf  or  worse,  if  there  is  anything  worse." 
The  women  of  Yucatan  have  already  had  their  first  feministic 
conference,  with  an  attendance  of  3,000  delegates,  and  the 
list  of  things  they  considered  reads  "very  much  like  the  program 

of  any  meeting  of  public-spirited,  level- 
headed women  in  the  United  Sta1< »." 

But  the  great  piece  of  reconstruction 
work,  we  are  told,  has  been  the  redis- 
tribution of  the  land,  which  was  done 
"without  confiscation."  From  former 
holders  the  only  land  taken  away  was 
that  held  by  fraud,  and  it  amounted  to 
many  thousands  of  acres. ' '  W  hat  ever 
more  was  needed  to  give  to  the  head 
of  every  family  a  tract  of  about  forty 
acres  was  bought  from  the  holders,  for 
which  they  were  paid  in  fifty-year  gold 
bonds  at  4  per  cent.  These  small  farms 
were  first  lent  to  the  people  for  a  two- 
year  period  to  see  what  they  would  do 
with  them,  and  no  land  was  awarded 
except  to  the  man  who  agreed  to  work- 
it  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  family.  Nor  were  holdings 
thrust  upon  anybody  whether  desired 
or  not. 

Of  the  50,000  family  heads  in  the 
State,  40,000  applied  for  farms,  and  "in 
the  two  years  of  probation  practically 
all  of  them  showed  themselves  fit  for 
ownership."  We  read  that  these  men 
are  working  much  better  now  because 
they  are  working  as  free  men  and  not 
as  slaves.  A  state  agricultural  school, 
with  experiment  stations  in  different 
sections,  has  been  established,  where 
free  expert  advice  is  available  for  every- 
body. Speaking  then  of  labor  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Rolland  is  quoted  as  saying: 


Courtesy  of  "'The  Oiitl.ul,,"  New  Stark, 

HE   REVOLUTIONIZED  YUCATAN. 
Gov.  Alvarado  is  called  a  "Socialistic  Despot 


"We  have  minimum-wage  provisions 
and  an  eight-hour  law,  compensation 
for  injuries  of  workmen  and  provision 
for  their  old  age.  Children  under 
thirteen  can  not  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories or  any  other  establishment. 
Boys  under  fifteen  and  girls  under  eighteen  can  not  work 
nights.  All  places  of  employment  must  be  sanitary  and  pro- 
tected against  tire  risks,  and  all  machinery  must  be  protected. 
Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  is  provided  by  law 
before  workers  can  strike  or  employers  look  them  out." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  thinks  that  the  reconstruction 
of  Yucatan  will  encourage  those  who  believe  that  in  emergencies 
the  unrestricted  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  vested  in  one  man 
is  essential  equally  to  the  success  of  a  private  enterprise  or  the 
redemption  of  a  nation.  This  journal  goes  on  to  say  that 
Governor  Salvador  Alvarado  has  been  to  his  State  what  Porfirio 
Diaz  was  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in  the  most  useful  and 
prosperous  years  of  his  regime.  Alvarado  was  a  ( 'onstitutionalist 
leader,  we  are  told,  and  an  apt  pupil  in  the  Carranza  school. 
For  years,  in  Yucatan,  authority  had  been  "divided  between  the 
established  church,  the  landed  aristocracy,  atid  a  United  States 
industrial  trust."  Alvarado  threw  his  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  common   people,   for  he  is   "a   foe  to  all   forms  of  special 
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privilege."  The  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  United  States 
industries  all  have  their  rights,  but  "they  must  be  careful  to 
claim  no  more  than  belongs  to  them."  While  Alvarado  is  a 
firm  believer  in  democracy,  yet  he  is  "personally  a  dictator  or 
a  benevolent  despot,  and  the  government  he  maintaius  is  an 
autocracy,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

'No  country  was,  to  all  appearances,  better  governed  than 
Mexico  in  the  early  years  of  the  Diaz  r6gime,  hut  when  the 
Diaz  regime  fell,  everything  fell  with  it.  Diaz  failed  to  raise 
the  people  he  governed  to  the  point  where  they  were  capable 
of  governing  themselves.  Let  us  hope  that  Alvarado  will  do 
better  than  this.  He  seems  to  realize  where  the  great  problem 
of  Yucatan  lies.  He  seems  to  have  the  inclination  to  plant  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people  on  a  stronger  foundation 
than  personality  affords.     May  he  have  the  time  to  do  it." 

Modified  admiration  for  the  work  of  Alvarado  marks  an 
article  in  The  Outlook  (New  York),  by  a.  special  correspondent 
who  has  been  investigating  Mexico  from  Yucatan  to  the  border. 
As  to  his  treatment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  instance,  we 
lead  that  two  years  ago  there  were  more  than  one  hundred 
priests  and  many  nuns  in  the  city  of  Merida  alone.  To-day 
there  are  five  priests  and  no  nuns  in  the  whole  state.      Religious 


services  are  held  in  only  four  churches  in  the  state,  and  they  are 
in  Merida,  while  "priests,  nuns,  and  archbishop  have  fled,  and 
nunneries,  convents,  monasteries,  and  churches  have  been 
bought  or  confiscated  by  the  state."  But  if  some  fair-minded 
observers  in  Yucatan  to-day  are  shocked  by  certain  things  the 
Governor  has  done  to  the  Church,  we  are  told  that  they  are 
obliged  to  praise  what  this'  "socialistic  despot"  has  done  in 
other  directions.  He  has  helped  labor  to  get  its  just  deserts, 
yet  has  prevented  it  from  getting  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
the  profits  of  industry,  and  for  this  reason  he  is  as  unpopular 
with  some  labor-leaders  as  he  is  with  the  millionaire  henequen- 
planters,  who  are  forced  to  sell  their  henequen  to  the  state  at 
the  state's  price.  Again,  since  Alvarado  came  out  of  the  north, 
\s  e  are  told,  all  drinks  stronger  than  beer  have  been  tabued, 
and  Yucatan,  in  consequence,  has  profited.  But  Alvarado  "can 
hardly  last,"  according  to  this  correspondent,  who  tells  us  that 
"already  his  downfall  is  plotted  in  Mexico  City  by  bureaucrats 
who  resent  his  independence."  Some  day  a  general  will  descend 
on  Yucatan  with  a  larger  army  than  Alvarado's  and  the  "quiet 
man  witli  the  -miiling  brown  eyes  will  go  down  in  the  ruins  of 
tiie  Utopia  he  has  been  trying  to  build." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Lr.o-nvGEORCE's  cold  did  net  extend  to  his  feci.— it",///  Street  Journal. 
Constantine  will  have  no  peace  until  he  declares  war. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Boston  at   least   refused  to  !><•  the  bub  of  the  water-wagon.— .Atlanta 

Journal. 

\-  a  victor"  the  Kaiser  in\  Ites  peace,  but  to  \  ictora  it  conies  unsought 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

1 1  ■■<  note  could  onlj  stampede  the  belligerents  a-  easllj  as  ii  docs  the 
market. — lioston  Herald. 

Now,  if  Germany  really  meant  It,  she  can  romc  forward  and  explain 
in  detail  just  uhai  she  meant  bj  ii    -Washington  inn,-.. 

Britain  wilt  flght  on  gays  King  George  He  must  have  seen  Lloyd- 
George's  speech  in  the  papers.— PMtade/p/iia  North  American. 

Wilson  merely  wants  the  belligerents  to  gel  together,  whereas  tin-  real 
difficult]  would  he  to  gel  them  apart      Philadelphia  .\o,th  American. 

\   German  newspaper  a-ks  if  Mr.   Lloyd-Geoi  gambler.      He 

probably  knows  enough  about  gambling  to  call  a  bluff.     Brooklyn  Eagli 

*     "HORIZONTAL     l\\    '    on    imports    is    proposed,    hut     the    effect    on    the 

prices   to   the  ultimate  consumer   will   he   vertical      Philadelphia    \."//< 
American. 

'I'm    Vines  made  as  wry  a  face  when  the  President  d  peace  in 

a  casual  wa>  as  a  hunch  of  Kentuckj  colonels  Invited  to  a  seance  at  a 
la-fountain.     Chicago  Herald. 

hist  .,,,.•  sure  waj  to  and  peace— hunt   it   up  in  your      Punk 
and  Wagnahs."     Boston  Transcript. 

The  Kaiser  no  sooner  won  the  iron 
cross  than  be  signified  his  willlngnew 
to  make  pear,  .     Indianapolis  A 

We  an   i,.  iievt  d   such  a   war  could 

not    start,    and     we    arc    now    skeptical 

opping      Si     Lo 
Democrat, 

Kaiser  Wii.hm.m  perhaps  is  soothed 
hy  the  thought  that  neither  did  So 
peace-dove  accomplish  anything  on  its 
tiist  trip  —Chicago  Daily  A 

The  militiamen  enlisted  "for  home 
and  country."  and  now  I  lies  would 
like  to  begin  Hi.-  borne  part  of  their 
service. — Philadelphia  North  American 

Tm.i'j     is    one    unusual    attraction 

•  i   Count   Tarriowski   von  Tarnow. 

tf  you   can   n  member  his  first    name 

ii    probably    recall    his    second. — 

and  Plain  Di 

-   ■'■  heat-pit  is  consider- 
ably    more     sympathetic     to     p< 
flue-  than 

conn  the    Quctuat 

of    the  n         /: 

i  ranscript. 

faith    in    the    om- 
the 
warring  no  doubt   Is  based  on 

the    notewoi 

delphia  North  American. 


' 


K\  i  n  peace  is  made  in  Germany. — Atlanta  Journal. 

\Vn  vr  we  wani  is  a  ilnish  or  war,  not  war  to  the  finish. — A tlanta  Journal. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  peace  continues  t'o  be  low  visibility. — New 
\  oik  Evening  Sun. 

\\'i:  are  perfect  l\  neutral  in  this  war.  We  don't  care  who  makes  peace. 
— Atlanta  Join  rial. 

I'm:  Monroe  Doeirine  is  rumored  lo  he  little  anxious  about  its  future.— 
Philadelphia  Record. 

U  [DOWft  and  orphans  are  Ignored   in  the  "  status  quo  ante"  peace-terms. 
It  ul!  Street  Journal. 

I'm  Mm  n  i  \\  [LSON'S  remarks  l,>  warring  Europe  sound  a  wood  deal  like 
"Tut !  mi  I"     lioston  Transcript. 

W'  note  that  Luthe*  Bin-bank  has  turned  his  attention  from  potatoes 
to  orange-blossoms,      lioston,    Transcript. 

Tin  forming  of  the  Billy  Sunday  Corporation  inspires  the  fear  that  not 
even  salvation  Is  to  remain  free. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

is-  other  words,  the  President  would  like  to  know  whether  this  is  a 
private  war  or  whether  anybody  can  get  In.-  -New  York  World. 

I'm  Governors'  conference  did  not  attract  as  much  attention  as  a 
unci in«  <-r  the  [nternational  Brotherhood   Welfare  Association  this  year. 

St.   I. oil  is  Olobe  Dilin  unit. 

Germany  made  war  on  her  own  terms  but  can  not  make  peace  in  the 

same  way. — New   York  Sun. 

Kaiser     Wilhelm     lias     bestowed 

■  It), 000      iron      crosses     and      5,000,Q00 

wooden  crosses.    -Boston  Transcript. 

We  take  it  that  Secretary  Lansing 
is  now  performing  some  of  the  exciting 
functions  that  once  devolved  upon 
William  Loeb. — New  York   World. 

A  i -hi;  having  prepared  for  the  war 
a  trifle  late,  the  Entente  Allies  naturally 
hesitate  at  the  suggestion  they  quit 
perhaps  a  trifle  soon. — Chicago  Herald. 

\i,i.  the  European  nations  have  to 
restrict    the    consumption    pf    food    by 

law.    Over    here     we    just    let    the 
price-fixers  do  it. — Philadelphia  North 

American. 

Tt  seems  to  be  increasingly  evident 
that  King  Alcohol  will  not  have  a 
seat  at  the  council-table  at  which  the 

lul  me  of  the   world   is   lo   he  decided. 

New  York  Sun. 
Wali,   Street   is   a   little   panicky 

Over     the     prospect     or     peace.        Wall 
Street,     yOU     may     recall,    is    the    place 

where  they   gave   odds  on   Hughes. — 
Philadelphia  North  American 

Villa  has  promised  to  be  good  if 
we  will  let  bygones  be  bygones.     He 

might    have    wailed    lo  see    whether   I  he 

Kaiser  gets  away   with   it   before  tol 
lowing  Wiiheiius  example     Charleston 
and  <  'ow  a  i 


H01  1/    i  m    i  nil     v\  I     IRE  COMINi 

— Tuthill  in   the  St.    bonis  Star 
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FOREIGN-     COMMENT 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   UNWELCOME   INTERVENTION 


A  QUARRELSOME   MAN  in  the  thick  of  a  fight  he  has 
begun  to  enjoy  is  apt  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  the 
■  well-intentioned  onlooker,  but  when  two  quarrelsome 
men  are  enjoying  their  fisticuffs  the  benignant  being  who  at- 
tempts an  unsolicited  interruption  is  as  apt  as  not  to  receive  a 
sound  drubbing  for  his  pains.     While  the  drubbing  is  verbal,  this 
is  exactly  what  our  President  has 
received    for    his    humanitarian 
attempt  to  bring  nearer  a  con- 
clusion the  war  that  is  now  de- 
vastating Europe.     Both  belliger- 
ents   have    suspended,    for    the 
moment,  their   reciprocal  abuse, 
and    have    directed    the    stream 
upon   the   devoted   head  of   the 
President  of   the  United  States. 
Only   in   neutral   lands   does  he 
receive  any  credit  for  the  worthi- 
ness   of    his    motives    and     the 
courageousness   of    his   example. 
Switzerland,    indeed,    is  willing, 
officially,  to  follow  the  trail  that 
he  has  blazed,  while  the  northern 
neutrals  show  an  anxiety  to  do 
their  part  to  bring  healing  to  the  nations.     But  it  is  to  the  bel- 
ligerents themselves  that   we   must  look  for   real  results,  and 
while  these  peace-notes  will  receive  from  the  Governments  of 
the  warring  Powers  the   careful  consideration    that    their    im- 
portance demands,  there  seems  no  doubt   that  they  will  have 
little  immediate  effect.     Indeed,  the  intense  popular  irritation, 
as  reflected  in  the  press,  would  tend  to  show  that,  at  this  period 
of  the  war,  the  best-intentioned  intervention  of,  neutral  coun- 
tries is  apt  to  embitter  the  conflict. 

The  best  reception  that  has  been  accorded  to  the  President's 
note  was  given  in  the  press  of  the 
Central  Powers,  where  a  few  of 
the  influential  newspapers  have 
given  the  dove  a  cordial  welcome. 
For  example,  the  Berliner  Tageblatt 
and  the  Berlin  Vorwarts  might  be 
described  as  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise  of  President  Wilson's  ac- 
tion, while  two  influential  Vienna 
journals,  the  Fremdenblalt  and  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse,  show  a  re- 
strained cordiality.  Other  promi- 
nent papers  are  more  cautious; 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  and  the 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  both  prefer 
to  wait  until  they  have  seen  the 
reply  of  the  Entente  Powers;  and 
the  organs  of  the  two  most  influ- 
ential political  parties  in  Ger- 
many at  the  present  time — the 
Pan-Germans  and  the  Clericals 
— assume  an  attitude  of  unquali- 
fied hostility.  Thus  the  Berlin 
Taglische    Rundschau  writes: 


HOW  TOMMY  ATKINS  TREATS  THE  PEACE-NOTES. 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


by  vanishing  profits  on  one  hand  and  the  fear  of  sub- 
marine warfare  on  the  other  hand.  He  knows  thai  if  the 
German  peace-overtures  were  rejected  it  would  spell  sharp- 
ened and  intensified  fighting  at  sea.  The  Wilson  plan  will 
meet  more  recognition  with  the  Entente  than  with  the  Central 
Powers." 

The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  organ 

of   the   Catholic    Center    party, 
remarks : 


"The  game  was  a  preconcerted 
one.  America  has  put  her  money 
in  Entente  business,  and  there- 
fore America  must  try  in  the  in- 
terest of  her  debtors  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  conditions  so 
that  they  may  be  able  later  to 
fulfil  their  financial  obligations 
toward  the  United  States.  For 
these  reasons  the  United  States 
is  out  of  the  question  as  an  im- 
partial mediator,  not  considering 
President  Wilson,  who  at  every 
opportunity  has  shown  by  his 
deeds  his  Weakness  for  England, 
and  who,  in  the  present  note,  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  threaten  war, 
which,  considering  the  whole  at- 
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'President  Wilson  is  actuated 


fair,  can  only  be  directed  against  Germany.'* 

In  France,  as  in  all  the  other  Allied  countries,  President 
Wilson's  somewhat  unfortunate  phrase  about  the  supposedly 
identical  aims  for  which  the  belligerents  are  fighting  has  aroused 
a  spirit  of  bitter  criticism.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Georges  Clemen  - 
ceau,  the  influential  ex-Premier  of  France,  writing  in  his  organ, 
the  Paris  Homme  Enchatni: 

"The  moral  side  of  the  war  has  escaped  President  Wilson. 
He  puts  on  the  same  footing  all  of  the  belligerents  without  asking 

for  what  reason  each  of  them  is 
fighting.  Failing  to  take  into 
consideration  these  imponder- 
ables, he  believes  himself  just 
when  he  speaks  to  all  in  the  same 
terms.  He  has  not  felt  that  the 
ends  of  the  war  could  not  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  way  by 
both  sides,  and  consequently  it 
would  seem  almost  blasphemous 
to  hear  it  said  that  "the  objects 
seem  I  he  same  on  both  sides."  " 

Many  of  the  Allied  editors  ap- 
pear to  believe  thai  the  President 
is  consciously  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Central  Powers,  for 
even  that  shrewd  and  discrimi- 
nating critic,  Mr.  GuStave  Her\e. 
remarks  in  the  Paris  Victoire: 

"President  Wilson  has  de- 
livered us  full  in  the  chest  the 
greatest  blow,  most  dangeroiis 
for  the  morale  of  our  people  re- 
ceived since  Charleroi.  It  comes 
in  the  twenty-ninth  month  of  the 
war  and  when  certain  elements 
of  our  people,  less  endowed  than 
others  with  fortitude,  feel  the 
strain  of  the  war.     The  blow  is 


"The  munition-trade  is  falling  off." 
"Then  it  is  time  to  begin  to  preach  peace." 

—  Wiener  Caricaturen  (Vienna). 
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more  dangerous  for  ns  than  it  is  for  any  of  our  Allies  in  the  Wes1 , 
whose  country  has  not  been  invaded  as  has  ours  for  twenty-nine 
months." 

*# 
The  London  editors  see  almost  eye  to  eye  with  then  Paris 

c<)l leagues;  for  example,  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  in  the  widely  read 

Observer,    almost    echoes    Mr.    Clemeneeau's    words    when    he 

considers  that — 

A  memorable  mistake  has  been  made  at  the  White  House. 
That  mistake  jeopardizes  all  the  beneficent  possibilities  of  the 
role  which  might  havs  been  and  may  still  be  reserved  for  the 
American  President  at  a  later  stage. 

"There  may  be  more,  either  of  good  or  bad,  in  this  situation 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  but  the  first  thing  is  to  consider  l  lie 
strange  and  almost  inexplicable  wrong  which  Mr.  Wilson  does  to 
the  traditions  of  his  own  country,  the  truth  of  recent  history,  and 
llie  conscience  of  mankind  when  he  seems  to  place  Germany 
and  the  Allies  on  the  same  moral  level  by  suggesting  Unit  their 
motives  and  their  objects  are  the  same." 

In  a  long  editorial  full  of  labored  irony,  the  London  Times 
remarks : 

"We  should  have  supposed  that  by  this  time  the  irreconcilable 
conflict  between  the  objects  of  the  Allies  and  the  objects  of  the 
( Central  Powers  was  plain  to  all.  We  share  to  t  he  lull  Presidenl 
Wilson's  humanitarian  feelings.  We  arc  even  fighting  for  them. 
but  we  see  no  hope  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  until  Prussian 
militarism  has  been  laid  low  on  tin-  field  of  hat  tie.  The  enemy 
are  posing  as  victorious  aggressor-  in  the  very  document  in  which 
they  condescendingly  summon  the  Allies  to  negotiate." 

In  Russia  the  President's  note  lias  been  received  in  a  spirit 
of  polite  and  amiable  rejection,  while  all  the  journals  agree  ihat 

moment  of  its  issue  was  singularbj  inopportune.  Tin  Petro- 
grad  Sim, ij,  Yninija  can  not  understand  the  President's  action 
in  view  of  the  fad  that  he  transmitted  the  German  peace-note 
without  comment.     The  Petrograd  Ryetch  opines  that 

"At  such  a  moment  as  this  counsel  can  be  more  harmful  than 
useful.  The  Presidenl  supposes  both  side-  are  following  more 
or  less  the  same  objects.  What  can  the  people  and  govern- 
ments of  the  Allies  reply  after  having  definitely  refused  Ger- 
many's offer'.' 

"Doe-  Presidenl  Wilson  think  the  offer  has  been  refused 
simply  on  account  of  a  la  ek  of  concrete  term-,  ami  that  if  he  tills 
this  lack  we  can  consider  peace-negotiations?  There  i-  no 
necessity  to  await  terms  which  we  know  beforehand  to  he  un- 
acceptable. If  Presidenl  Wilson  doe-  m,i  understand  that  no 
offers  i -a  1 1  he  mutually  acceptable  to  the  a  llie-  and  their  enemies, 

.  at  leasl .  understand  it." 

Italian  opinion  finds  representative  ion  in  the  Rome 

GiornaU  d' Italia,  which  says: 

"Three  mistakes  an-  observable  in  the  case  of,  the  American 

note;     First,  it   was  senl  when  i  he  Allies  were  aboul   to  rejed 

( iermaii'. '-  peace-proposal ;  secondly,  i1  makes  no  distinction  be- 

and  civilized   people,    thirdly,  it  proposes  peace 

■eighl    month-   too  late 

"To  Presidenl  Wilson's  note  it  b  impossible  to  answer  simply 
'No.'  Tic-  answer  musl  demonstrate  the  ju-t  ami  honest  in- 
tention- of  the  Allies,  fighting  for  tic-  defense  of  libertj  ami 
right,  againsl  the  Central  Powers,  thirsting  for  dominion,  in- 
l  with  barbarity,  and  responsible  lor  the  mosl  atrociou 
•  commil  ted.  1 1  is  impossible  to  aceepl  a  con- 
ference for  peace,  with  a  relative  armistice,  without  obtaining 
from  I  he  en<  ha1  he  w  ill  not  take  advanf 

of  th.  ion  of  hostilitie  tpe  making  reparation." 

Tic-  Pope,  as  a  neutral,  indorses  the  Pr<  -chut'-  note  and,  ;«•'- 
cording  to  his  official  organ,  the  0  •  Romano,  describi  -  it 

a  document  showing  the  ho  d  far-sightedm 

of  the  American  President."     Otl  ral  opinion  oresl 

,  i-  'li\  ided,  tho  it    incline-   on   tin    whole 
terdam    Vit  i    di  n   Dag 

President  Wilson  has  dared  to  intercede,  therefore  we  mi 
hope  and  tru-t  thai  he  has  the  abi)  through  th<  storm 

ami  dm  e  I  hrough  ppo  it  ion  of  England, 

: '  ici  :i    h<  ai 

of  i"  \,,i  i  he  All 


GERMAN  REPLIES   TO   LLOYD-GEORGE 

A  PROPHETIC  UTTERANCE,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
cordiality  with  which  Mr.  Lloyd-GeOrge  has  received 
Germany's  overtures,  was  made  by  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  on  December  5.  Some  twelve  days  before  the  British 
Premier  so  pointedly  refused  to  enter  the  peace  jack-pot  with- 
out seeing  Germany's  openers,  the  great  Cologne  organ  wrote: 

"So  long  as  the  England  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  not  con- 
quered, England  herself  will  remain  unconquered." 

After  the  British  Premier's  speech  the  German  editors  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  England  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George" 
at  least  refuses  to  "recognize  defeat,"  and  that  the  war  must, 
continue  until  German  generals  can  "make  the  fact  still  more 
evident."  The  Berlin  papers  are  distinctly  annoyed  that  the 
leader  of  a  nation  in  the  position  of  Britain  should  use  such  a 
word  as  "reparation,"  which  they  consider  should  only  be 
found  in  the  mouth  of  a  victor.  Thus  the  Taglische  Rundschau 
writes,  "Reparation  could  be  demanded  by  England  only  if 
.  .  .  we  had  been  defeated."  Equally  indignant  are  the 
Berlin  papers  at  the  reflection  on  Germany's  honor  implied  in 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  metaphor  about  the  "noose."  The  impli- 
cation of  actual  bad  faith  suggested  by  the  British  Premier 
when  he  said  that  for  the  Allies  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  Cen  I  ral  Powers  "is  to  put  our  heads  into  a  noose  with 
the  rope-end  in  the  hands  of  Germany"  is  particularly  galling 
to  the  Teutonic  press.     The  Berliner  Tageblatt  remarks: 

"One  might  suspect  a  curious  distrust  in  his  own  diplomatic 
ability,  but  the  true  purpose  of  the  invention  is  to  serve  as  bogy 
for  the  peace-loving  sections  of  the  slates  whose  representatives 

might  possible  sit  around  a  table  and  listen  to  what  those  of  the 
Central  Towers  have  to  communicate.  Surely  they  could 
gather  quite  safely  at  The  Hague  or  any  other  place.  They 
need  not  fear  that  they  would  be  murdered,  nor  that  on  rising 
the\  would  find  the  doors  locked.  Where  is  the  noose':'  Where 
is  the  ambuscade?      Where  is  the  danger? 

"But  l.lovd-deorge  points  to  "Napoleon,  who  always  wore 
the   mask   of   the    peace-angel   when   planning  new   conquests 

or  when  his  subjects  grew  tired  of  war.  But  you  can  not  com- 
pare   Napoleon    with    the   nation    that   kept   peace  from    1S71    to 

I'M  I,  while  England,  Russia,  Italy,  and  France  all  ventured 
on  wars  of  conquest.  Moreover,  after  they  have  heard  Ger- 
many's  peace-conditions,  Hie  Entente  Powers  still  have  the 
right  to  rejed   them." 

Then'  set  ins  little  doubt  thai  there  is  some  disappoint  menf  in 
the   Central    Empire   at    the   lack    of   cordiality    with    which    the 

Teutonic  advances  have  been  received,  and  there  is  a,  certain 

tone  of  pessimism   in   some  of  the  editorial  comments.     The 

Berlin   K n  u:  :i  Hung  says: 

"We  have  now  Learned  that  our  enemies  do  not  want  peace) 

but  war  to  the  knife;  so  we  musl  abandon  all  considerations 
ami  grasp  all  the  means  of  war  at  our  disposal." 

The  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Pressi  is  frankly  regretful  thai  nego- 
tiation can  not,  as  yet,  take  the  place  of  arms: 

"England    alleges    that    she    is    in    the    war    to    save    Belgium. 

I-  this  impossible  by  peaceful  means,  or  even  difficult?  Repara- 
tion, in   the  sense  of  reconstruction,  is  possible;    in   the  sense  of 

ing  Bat  isfacl ion  it  is  not ." 

A  neighbor  in  Vienna,  the  Fremdenblalt, accepts  the  inevitable 
with  a  certain  belligerenl  grace  by  remarking: 

"After  Mr.  Llo\  d-<  icorge's  speech  the  continual  ion  of  the 
world-war  is  inevitable.  Greal  Britain  docs  not  want  to  end 
the  war  until   her  aim   has  been  attained.      This  aim  Mr.   Lloyd- 

George designated  by  the  dark  word  'reparation.'     He  obviously 

demand,  reparation   for  the  fael    that    the  Central    Powers  dared 

defend  themselves  against  world-enemies  standing  under  En- 
gland'* command.  bate  will  be  allowed  to  take  its  course, 
and    the   day    will   eome   when    Mr.    Llo\  d-(  ieorgc,   shuddering!  y. 

Ml   recognize  thai    England,  by  rejecting  the  peace-offer,  has 

nail;,      tucl    it      head  into  a   noo  <    with  the  rope  in  our  hands." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  wa      peaking  for  effect,  says  the  Ktilnischi 
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A   BATTLE    IN    PROGRESS   OVER   THE   SHELL-SCARRED   GROUND. 

This  remarkable  photograph,  taken  from  a  French  battle-plane,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  intensity  of  shell-fire  preceding  an  attack,  the 
ground  being  pockmarked  with  shell-holes.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture  is  the  village  of  Soyecourt,  recently  captured  by  the  French. 
Toward  the  village  are  shown  the  German  troops  Hying  before  the  French,  who  an-  hot  after  them.  French  soldiers  are  dearly  visible  running 
up  the  trenches  and  dodging  from  shell-hole  to  shell-hole.       French  bombs  are,  exploding  in  German  trenches  and  on  the  field  near  the  village. 


Zeilung,  and  his  utterances  must  therefore  be  in  some  measure 
discounted: 

"The  language  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  must  not  be 
taken  too  seriously.  We  are  taught  this  by  some  reflections  on 
English  peace-conclusions  in  the  past,  such  as  that  in  which  she 
lost  the  United  States,  and  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  Them 
is  a  limit  where  the  blindest  obstinacy  finds  itself  confronted 
with  the  impossible,  and  this  limit  is  being  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  by  our  submarines.  Another  possible  contingency  com- 
pelling England  to  make  peace  would  be  the  secession  of  one  of 
her  Allies." 

•  An  unwonted  mirth  is  found  in  the  staid  pages  of  the  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung,  for  the  British  Premier's  statement— that 
peace  is  impossible  till  the  aims  of  the  Entente  are  accom- 
plished— moves  it  to  risibility: 

"It  is  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible,  that  Kussia  shall 
take  possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  nor  will 
Italy  ever  succeed  in  incorporating  southern  Tyrol,  Trieste-. 
and  Dalmatia.  As  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  she  will 
never  succeed  in  destroying  German  industry  or  sinking  the 
German  fleet.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  German  armies  in 
Prance  and  Belgium  will  resist  every  attack,  that  Poland  will 
never  again  fall  under  the  Czar's  tyranny,  that  Roumania  will 
be  retained  as  a  valuable  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Powers,  according  to  whoso  desires  certain  border  regulations 
in  the  Balkans  may  take  place. 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Entente  statesmen  should  keep 
their  eyes  closed  to  these  incontrovertible  facts;  that  they  can 
not  see  that  there  are  advantage's  in  negotiation  which  (hey  can 
never  hope  to  gain  by  continuing  the  war.  They  alone  must  be 
held  responsible  for  all  further  bloodshed." 


ENGLAND'S  THREATENED  FOOD— The  undeniable  fad 
that  England  depends  on  others  for  her  food  places  her,  say  the 
German  papers,  at  the  mercy  of  the  t'-boats.  Should  submarine 
war  be  sharpened,  we  are  told,  England  will  soon  be  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Captain  Persius  develops  this  theme 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  and  says: 

"Almost  the  whole  production  of  the  world  outside  Europe 
is  at  the  sendee  of  our  enemies,  but  does  them  no  good,  if,  a-  a 
result  of  the  shortage  of  freight-space,  they  can  make  no  use 
of  it.  In  Australia,  for  instance,  there  are  stores  of  wheat  which 
suffice  for  the  Australian  consumption  for  more  than  three 
years,  but  this  great  mass  of  wheat  in  the  colonies  is  of  no  use 
to  the  mother  country.  .  .  .  The  main  causes  of  the  shortage 
of  freight-space  are  the  sinking  of  numerous  merchant  ships, 
the  confiscation  by  the  Government  for  military  purposes  of  a 
great  part  of  the  mercantile  marine,  the  reduced  construction 
of  new  merchant  ships  owing  to  the  heavy  demands  of  the 
war-fleet,  and  the  disappearance  of  enemy  commercial  fleet  - 
owing  to  tin-  war,  and  of  neutral  merchant  ships  owing  to  lossi  - 
due  to  the  war — capture  for  carrying  contraband,  running  upon 
mines,  and  so  on.  The  help  which  England  and  her  Allies 
obtained  by  the  confiscation  of  German  and  Austrian  ships  in 
Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Greek  ports  plays  now  no  considerable 
part  in  view  of  the  losses  suffered." 

Captain  Persius  foresees  this  result: 

"We  look  to  the  future  full  of  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  submarine  arm,  which,  one  may  with  certainty  expect,  will 
constantly  increase  in  strength.  We  hope  that  the  shortage  of 
tonnage  already  prevailing  among  our  enemies  can  be  brought 
up  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  intolerable,  and  this  will  surely 
be  of  considerable  importance  for  the  military  situation." 
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GERMANY'S   NEED   OF   FAT 

THE  HUMAN  MACHINE,  like  all  others,  runs  upon 
its  fuel,  and  to-day  the  lack  of  one  vital  fuel-element 
is  said  to  be  impairing  the  efficiency  of  Germany's 
conduct  of  the  war.  The  serious  shortage  of  all  forms  of  fat 
in  the  Fatherland  is  bluntly  emphasized  by  Field-Marshal  von 
Hindenburg  in  a  letter,  to  the  Imperial  Chancellor  in  which 
that  plain-spoken  old  fighter  tells  the  authorities  pointblank 
that  fat  has  to  be  secured  for  the  munition-workers  or  else 
Germany  must  look  forward  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  output 
of  urgently  needed  war-material.  This  letter  of  the  Field- 
Marshal  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  industrial  organs  of  West- 
phalia, the  Bergisch-Mdrkische  Zeitung,  whence  it  was  copied 
into   the   Kolnische  Zeitung  and   other  prominent   papers.     In 


THE    FOOD   I   RISIS 
Well,  1  can't  eat  the  block,  and  the  hatchel  Is  too  Indigestible." 

— Iberia  (Barcelona 

addressing   Dr.  von    Bethmann-HbUweg,  the  old   warrior  firsl 
emphasizes  the  importanl  part  the  industrial  workersan  playing 

in  the  war: 

"Your  Excellency  is  aware  of  Uu  huge  tasli  tfhich  our  war- 
industnes  la.  e  to  achieve  a  victorious  outcome  of  the  war  I,, 
connection  with  this  work  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem 
will  be  Hi.'  deciding  factor.  In  fact,  the  question  is  nol  mereh 
the  numbers  of  the  workers;  it  is,  above  all,  their  individual 
power  oi  work  through  Bufficienl  nourishment.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Food  Supplies  of  the  War  Office  has  paid  mosl  praise- 
worthy attention  to  the  nutrition  of  the  workers  in  the  various 
war-mdustries.  For  this  we  should  be  grateful,  but,  neverthe- 
less, the  War  Office  can  exerl  only  a  small  influence  on  the  carry- 
ing oul  ol  the  regulations  of  food-supply;  it  is  needful,  besi  I 
to  nave  the  unanimous  and  devoted  cooperation  of  the  agricul- 
tural authorities  and  of  those  under  them,  both  administrative 
and  municipal.     I.  does  not  -,,,„  to  me  that  it  is  sufficiently 

lized   in  Official  circles  that    the  nutrition  of  the  workers  now 

tns  the  Mo  be,  or  not  to  be'  of  our  nation  and  empire." 

The  Field-Marshal  states  that   munition-workers  an-  to-day 

in   an  undernourished   condition    because   the   usual   Buppij    of 

animal  and  vegetab  been  disorganized,  which 

apparently,  in   part  at.  least,   to  the  British   blockade. 

II'   proceeds: 

li*   i8.clearJy    "■  oal    our    worker-    ean    continue 

^definitely  to  b<  efficient  in  their  labor  if   „   ar<   nol   .ZrfS 
distributing   au   adequate   ration   of 


upon  common-sense  rules.  It  is  reported  from  the  coal-mines 
ot  the  Ruhr  district,  from  those  of  the  Siegerland  as  well  as 
from  other  industrial  centers,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
distribute  a  ration  with  an  adequate  proportion  of  fat.  In  the 
Siegerland,  for  many  months,  only  an  insufficient  supply  of 
lat  has  been  available. 

''It  appears  that  in  the  purely  agricultural  circles  of  Germany 
and  in  the  circles  of  those  who  control  our  farming  products 
the  authorities  are  not  sufficiently  informed  of  these  things  As 
regards  the  farmers  themselves,  the  aim  is  not  only  the  obvious 
one  of  increasing  the  production  from  the  soil,  but  the  no  less 
important  one  that  these  products,  and  fat  especially,  should  be 
voluntarily  offered  to  the  consumer.  Experience  shows  that 
State  compulsion  accomplishes  very  little,  but  I  promise  results 
from  a  wide-spread,  driving,  well-organized  propaganda  by  the 
leaders  of  our  war-industries  and  munition-workers." 

Calling  for  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  von 
Hindenburg  concludes:. 

•'  All  State  control  of  consumption  must  fail  unless  intelligent, 
voluntary  cooperation  of  all  classes  of  the  population  of  cities 
and  country  comes  to  our  aid,  and  unless  every  German  is  pene- 
I rated  with  a  profound  sense  that  this  cooperation  is  just  as 
much  a  duty  to  the  Fatherland  as  the  sacrifice  of  life  on  the 
l>at  tie-fields  of  the  front. 

"I  beg  your  Kxcelleney  to  bring  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
m  the  most  mi  pressive  manner  possible  to  the  eyes  of  the  Federal 
administrative,  and  municipal  authorities,  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  attend  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  all  our  workers  in 
the  munition-factories;  to  ask  all  the  strong  men  of  party 
as  leaders  ol  the  home  army  behind  the  plow  and  the  reaper  to 
unite  in  a  common  effort  to  wake  the  furor  Teutonicus  in  the 
home,  among  the  peasants,  the  workmen,  and  the  citizens." 


in 


CONSTANTINOPLE   FOR   RUSSIA 

IP  THE  ALLIES  WIN,  the  reward  of  Russia  is  to  be  the 
possession  of  Constantinople  and  the  Straits.  Speaking  in  the 
Duma  on  December  2,  the    new  Russian  Premier   opened 
his   heart   to  the  assembled  deputies.     According  to  the  Petro- 
grad  Novoye  Vremya,  Mr.  Tropoff  said: 

"I  can  not  refrain  from  touching  upon  a  question  which  lies 
close  to  the  heart  of  every  Russian.  For  more  than  a  thousand 
years  Russia  has  stretched  oul  southward  toward  a  free  outlet 
or.  an  open  sea  the  keys  of  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles; 
Olegs  shield  over  the  gate  of  Constantinople— these  have  been 
i  he  age-long  dreams  cherished  in  1  he  hearts  of  t  he  Russian  people 
all  through  bhedifferenl  periods  of  its  existence. 

"Well,   those  aspirations  are  ready  for  realization. 

"From  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  wishing  to  spare 
human  lives,  and  acting  in  accord  with  our  Allies,  we  did  our 
Utmosl  to  restrain  Turkey  from  a  mad  participation  in  the 
host, hues.  France,  Greal  Britain,  and  Russia  made  no  effort 
'"""  '  Turkey  to  enter  the  war.     They  only  urged  her  that  in  her 

Own    interests    she    should    remain    neutral.      At    the    same    time 

Turkey  was  given  formal  assurances  and    promises  guarantee- 
ing her,  in  exchange  for  neutrality,  the  integrity  of  her  terri- 
lorv  '"l(|   her  independence,  and  conferring  upon   her  certain 
l-mih-es  ami  advantages.      Bui  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
bunded   by   the  deceptive  promises  of  the  Germans,   Turkey 

attacked   us  surreptitiously,  and  thus  sealed  her  doom." 

With  Turkey  thus,  by  her  own  act,  debarred  from  any  fur- 
ther consideration  as  a  European  Power,  said  Mr.  Trepoff, 
Russia  prest  her  claims: 

'The  vital  interests  of  Russia  are  as  well  understood  by  our 
loyal  Allies  as  by  ourselves,  and  that  is  why  an  agreement  which 
we  concluded  ...   1915  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  to 

Which     Italy     has    adhered,    established    in    tin.    most     definitive 

fashion  the  nghl  of  Russia,  to  the  straits  and  to  Constantinople. 

I  he    Russian    people   should    know   for    what,    they    are   shed- 
ding their  blood,  and,  in  accord   will,  our  Allies,   the  announce- 

menl  of  this  agreement  is  made  fco-day  from  this  tribune.  I 
repeal  that  absolute  agreemenl  on  this  point  is  firmly  estab- 
lished among  the  Allies,  and  there  is  no  douhl  that  aft,..-  she 
has  obtained  sovereign  possession  of  a.  free  passage  into  the 
Mediterranean,  Russia  will  granl  freedom  of  navigation  for  the 

'  Uch    now,    nol    lor    the    firsl    tun.',    Moats    m 


fat,  a    ration   founded      hat  tie  side  by  side  with  the  fla 


g  of  Russia." 


CHARACTER   IN  HUMAN   FACES 


THE  OLD  SCIENCE  OF  PHYSIOGNOMY,  developed 
long  ago  in  France  by  Lavater,  has  generally  been  thrown 
on  the  lumber-heap  by  serious  students.  Tho  no  one 
would  deny  that  a  man's  character  and  mode  of  life  are  reflected 
to  a  certain  extent  in  his  facial  expression,  most  scientific  men 
would  probably  consider  it  impossible  to  standardize  or  measure 
any  such  indications.  Yet  it  is  asserted  by  William  Foretz 
Kemble,  in  an  article  on  "Standardizing  the  Characteristics  of 
Men,"  contributed  to  Industrial  Management  (formerly  The 
Engineering  Magazine)  (New  York,  December)  that  facial  char- 
acteristics are  utilizable  practically  by  those  who  deal  with 
men.  Mr.  Kemble's  article,  which  is  one  of  a  series,  deals  with 
tho  general  laws  that  assist  us  in  classifying  all  sorts  of  physical 
characteristics  and  recognizing  the  qualities  that  correspond  to 
them.  We  have  space  here  only  for  what  he  says  about  faces. 
To  quote  him: 

"Facial  control  and  lines  will  tell  a  large  part  of  the  story  of 
mature  people,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  definite  laws 
on  the  subject,  and  what  we  have  to  say  will  probably  be  subject 
to  many  exceptions,  so  that  the  reader  must  not  arbitrarily 
accept  it  as  the  ultimate  truth.  The  labor  standardizer  should 
be  able  to  read  faces  as  a  preliminary  to  test  work,  for  it  will 
save  much  time  and  money  to  be  able  by  this  method  to  weed 
out  the  very  evidently  unfit  before  applying  further  tests  to  the 
more  acceptable. 

"First,  as  to  face  control:  during  waking  hours  the  average 
person  keeps  the  face  constantly  under  certain  muscular  tensions 
which  more  or  less  reveal  his  character. 

"When  asleep  these  muscles  relax,  giving  the  inane  expression 
which  most  of  us  have  in  that  state.  Very  few  of  us  could  get 
jobs  if  we  were  sized  tip  in  our  beds. 

"These  tensions  in  the  face  draw  the  mouth  into  certain  fix! 
lines,  hold  the  eyelids  open  at  a  definite  width,  draw  I  he  eyebrows 
more  or  less  apart  or  together,  and  fix  the  cheek  muscles  in 
various  positions.  Sustained  emotions  or  though  (s  eventually 
give  these  muscular  tensions  a  permanent  set  in  our  waking 
hours,  and  we  relapse  to  the  uncharted  innocence  of  childhood 
only  when  we  lose  consciousness. 

"These  muscular  adjustments  are  so  delicate  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  them,  but  people  are  so  constantly  sub- 
ject to  our  observations  that  most  of  us,  through  many  uncon- 
scious records  on  our  memory,  come  to  know  their  meaning. 
Especially  is  this  so  when  the  emotions  eventually  leave  definite 
lines  in  the  countenance.  We  call  this  ability  to  read  character 
in  the  countenance  intuition,  but  it  is  really  the  cumulative 
records  of  our  experience  in  dealing  with  people.  .  .  .  Most 
of  our  memories  are  so  definite  that  we  can  use  words  of 
quality  or  dimensions  to  describe  them,  but  there  are  a  large 
number  of  memory  phenomena,  such  as  the  above,  which 
never  assume  clear  enough  shape  for  such  description,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  superstition  has  entered  into  our  conception 
thereof 

"Before  we  shall  say  anything  further,  let  the  reader  look 
at  the  rows  of  faces  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  groups  and  by 
intuition,  if  possible,  decide  what  types  of  men  they  indicate 
and  note  their  characteristics. 

"Face  No.  1  (page  13)  is  what  the  phrenologists  and  voca- 
tionalists  would  call  the  vital,  well-nourished  type  of  person- 
ality. .  .  .  The  changes  from  1  to  4  indicate  1  lie  easiest  develop- 
ment for  this  type,  provided  it  has  an  easy  time  financially. 
The  fines  under  the  eyes  and  lips  are  not  so  much  creases  in  the 
face  as  bloating  and  fattening  of  the  features,  indicating  self- 
indulgence  and  sporting  proclivities.  While  this  man  does  not 
let  himself  go  completely,  he  probably  drinks  more  than  is  good 
for  him.  Faces  5  to  8,  inclusive,  show  an  entirely  different 
development.  The  lines  running  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
inner  part  of  the  eye  indicate  thought:  the  upturned  lips  show 
good  nature.  The  lines  running  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  eyes 
in  G  show  kindliness  and  a  sense  of  humor.    The  gradual  closing 


of  the  eyes  in  7  shows  increasing  thought,  and  in  8,  with  some 
age-lines  added,  we  have  the  elderly,  kindly,  thoughtful,  banker 
type  of  individual.  Faces  9  to  12,  inclusive,  show  still  another 
possible  development  of  the  same  young  man.  In  9  responsi- 
bility and  determination  have  straightened  out  his  mouth  and 
set  his  lower  cheek-muscles  tensely  to  each  side  of  the  mouth. 
In  10  the  dents  on  each  side  of  the  lips  show  increased  firmni 
In  11  the  jaw  has  developed  the  muscular  control  of  a  bulldog, 
and  some  thought-lines  come  under  the  eyes.  Face  12  shows 
the  lengthening  and  aging  of  these  lines  and  some  slight  kindli- 


HOW  OXE    FACE    MAY    DEVELOP. 

"The  labor  standardize^ "  says  Mr.  William  Foretz  Kemble,    should 

be  able  to  read  faces  as  a  preliminary  to  test  work  for  it  will  save  much 
time  ami  money  to  be  able  by  this  method  to  weed  out  the  verj 
evidently  unfit  before  applying  further  tests  to  the  more  acceptable." 

ness  each  side  of  the  eyes,  and  we  have  the  elderly,  strong, 
executive  type  of  man,  not  so  thoughtful  as  face  S,  but  showing 
greater  responsibility  in  dealing  possibly  with  the  lower  types 
of  men,  where  the  former  has  dealt  with  the  higher.  Faces  L3  to 
16  show  the  same  development  of  determination,  but  not  to 
such  a  dynamic  extent,  since  the  jowls  do  not  become  so  strongly 
developed.  This  man  has  control  of  men,  but  more  mentality 
as  the  thought-lines  and  deepening  of  his  eyes  indicate.  He  has 
planning  ability  besides  executive  force.  .  .  .  Face  No.  17 
begins  early  to  droop  around  the  mouth  from  pessimism  or  a 
bad  temper.  The  little  indentation  above  the  nostrils  in  faces 
18  and  19  show  cynicism  and  sneering  tendencies  and  the  frown 
ill-humor.  These  all  increase  and  age  in  20.  The  lifting  of  the 
outer  eyebrows  and  the  creased  forehead  in  this  ease  show  worry, 
and  the  lines  under  the  eyes  and  mouth  show  indulgence  rather 
than  thought.     The  eyes  remain  "wide  open,  showing  that  this 
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man  is  not  a  deep   thinker.     He  develops  into  an  irascible, 
pessimistic,  self-indulgent,  general  nuisance. 

"Face  1  (below)  is  the  undeveloped,  angular,  pure  American 
type.  Face  2  shows  bloating,  self-indulgence  lines  under  the 
eyes  and  lips.  Face  3  shows  increase  in  these  lines  and  slight 
fattening  of  the  lower  nose,  with  a  loss  of  self-control  indicated 
by  slightly  unkempt  hair  and  the  need  of  a  shave.  Face  4 
shows  utter  loss  of  any  restraining  influences  and  full  devotion 
to  impulses.  The  lips,  nose,  and  eyes  have  swelled.  The  lines 
in  the  face  are  aimless,  uncontrolled,  and  fatty,  and  the  hair 
unkempt.     The  man  has  become  a  tramp  or  drunkard.    Faces 
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WoTIIKi;    8T1   l>Y    l\"    FACIAL    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  author  confesses  thai   even  the  best   systems  of  judging  nun, 
however,  have  ;•  high  pen  if  error. 

5  to  8  show  how  this  man  goes  through  the  corresponding 
development  of  face  8,  page  13,  only  in  this  case  the  man 
becomes  a  kindly  old  professor.  The  differences  were  attained 
by  the  slighter  depression  of  the  riueh  comes  with  age, 

by  a  greater  use  of  'In-  eyes,  ae  indicated  by  the  \  •  and  by 
the  lines  of  control  about  the  month  developed  by  keeping  the 
boys  in  order  Faces  9  to  12  show  the  same  executive  develop- 
ment in  this  type  of  man,  as  indicated  by  the  corresponding 
faces  on  the  other  page,  the  only  difference  being  ;i  more  pro- 
nounced bay-window  under  the  eyes,  which  often  is  noticed  in 
executives.  Paces  L3  to  17  -how  the  development  of  this  typ 
into  tin  professional  type  doctors,  engineers,  architects,  etc. 
.  .  .  Faces  17  to  19  -how  the  effeel  of  pessimism  and  cynicism 
on  this  type  of  man.  Tin  linings  are  much  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  numbers  in  the  former  figure.  Since  this  type  of 
man  is  not  so  well  nourished  as  tin'  other  type,  the  same  lines 
show  greater  ag<  effects,  3eeming  to  indicate  a  quicker  deci 
No.  4  hae  lei  hi-  senses  run  loose,  while  No.  26  has  le1  his  emo- 
tions run  riot,  botl  ng  differenl  kind-  of  human  wrecks." 

This  interesting  discussion  of  facial  lines  i  certainly  reason- 
able, but  the  trouble  is,  as  Mr.  Kemble  himself  confi  thai 
oon  as  we  ha\e  laid  down  rules  lot  the  linings  in  the  face 
we  see  these  lines  in  a  fac<  where  our  intuitions  tell  m  that 
the  rule  an  untrue,  lb  i  ure,  however,  that  his  findings  are 
true  iii  50  plu                                 ,,,i: 


"This  discussion  is  important,  since  many  place  absolute 
dependence  on  the  ability  to  analyze  character  by  the  appear- 
ance. We  believe  such  ability  should  be  intuitive  with,  or 
acquired  by,  the  labor  standardize^  but  it  has  its  limitations. 
The  first  limitation  is  fallibility.  The  man  with  the  highest 
power  we  have  ever  tested  in  this  regard  had  a  fallibility  of 
20.8  per  cent.,  making  the  maximum  average  of  79.2  per  cent, 
(after  also  making  a  calculation  for  the  fallibility  of  the  com- 
mittee that  tested  him).  The  second  limitation  consists  in  the 
range  of  facial  tests,  since,  after  all,  only  a  few  of  the  human 
characteristics  can  be  read  in  the  face,  and  those  only  positively 
or  negatively — not  quantitatively.  By  this  we  mean  that 
while  we  may  be  able,  by  looking  into  a  man's  face,  to  tell 
positively  or  negatively  whether  he  has  the  intelligence  to  be  a 
mathematician,  we  can  not  thus  tell  how  good  a  mathematician 
he  is;  only  a  test  of  some  problems  will  reveal  his  exact  relative 
ability  in  rating  with  other  men  of  his  kind.  .  .  .  The  third 
limitation  consists,  as  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson  says,  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  job.  We  may  be  able  by  wonderful 
intuitions  and  training  to  size  up  the  man,  but  this  gives  us 
few  data  as  to  whether  he  may  be  fitted  for  a  certain  job.  This 
latter  has  to  be  analyzed  by  the  law  of  extremes,  or  by  a  man  of 
great  analytical  power  who  knows  the  job." 


AN  AWAKENED   RUSSIA 

A  NATION  owning  one-seventh  of  the  earth's  land 
surface,  suddenly  cut  off  from  its  usual  sources  of 
supply  by  a  great  war,  finds  itself  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  new  markets.  It  has  found  them,  and  its  purchases 
are  gigantic;  but  it  is  anxious  to  prevent  the  recurrence!  of  such 
a  condition  and  is  accordingly  beginning  to  prepare  for  the 
development  of  its  own  natural  resources.  The  result  is,  as 
reported  by  "D.  E.  J.,"  in  Machinery  (New  York,  November), 
thai  Russia  has  awakened  from  her  long  industrial  lethargy.  In 
the  future  she  is  likely  to  be  a  great  commercial  as  well  as 
agricultural  nation.  Her  immense  mineral  deposits  will  be 
mined,  greal  industrial  plants  will  be  built,  railways  will  be 
multiplied.  Fuel  is  relatively  scarce,  so  that  water-power  will 
have  to  be  developed  and  used.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  natural  resources  Russia  is  perhaps  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world.  The  Ural  Mountains  are  said  to  con- 
tain  about  every  known  metal;  while  the  Altai  and  Caucasian 
mountains,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  are  veritable 
storehouses  of  minerals.  Tho  the  metallurgical  industry  has 
been  carried  on  with  such  indifference  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  many  blast-furnaces  and  factories  were 
lorn  down  to  avoid  payment  of  the  zemslvo  taxes,  so  great-  is 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  that  in  l!)l  1  Russia  ranked 
first  in  the  production  of  platinum;  second  in  the  production 
of  petroleum,  asbestos,  and  manganese  ores;  fifth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  gold;  seventh  in  the  production  of  copper  and  asphalt; 
and  eighth  iti  the  production  of  iron.     It  produced  nearly  all 

of  the  world's  supply  bf  platinum  and  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  supply  of  petroleum.  The  iron  ores  from  south  Russia 
are  said  to  be  the  fines!  in  Europe,  some  of  the  ore  analyzing  70 
per  cent.  iron.  The  gold  ores  Found  in  tho  Urals  also  supply 
much  of  the  wolframite,  osmium,  tantalum,  and  iridium  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  electric  lamps. 
"Several  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  poor  development 

of  the  rial  ion's  resources.  Among  tho  first  are  the  sparsely  set- 
I  led  condition  of  t  he  country  and  the  poor  transportation  systems. 
Owing  to  the  marshy  character  of  a  large  part,  of  eastern  Russia 
and  the  lack  of  road-building  materials,  good  roads  are  almost 
unknown;  in  fact,  much  of  the  marketing  is  done  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  sleds  can  be  used.  Yet  so  extensive!  a 
waterways  system  was  developed  early  in  the  last  century  that 
by  means  of  canalized  rivers  and  I  he  1 ,22.r>  miles  of  artificial 
canals,  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  and  I  he  Caspian,  Baltic,  and 
While  Seas  were  connected.  The  Ob-Yenisei  waterway  system, 
in  Siberia,  is  nearly  3,650  miles  long.  In  proportion  to  its 
population  and  ana  the  railway  mileage  of  Russia,  is  small. 
The    lirst     railroads    were    built    very    slowly   and   were    located 

so  as  to  augmenl  the  transportation   systems  in  existence  ami 

not  as  competing  lines,  with  I  he  result  I  hat-  they  were  not  placed 
in    many    cases    where    they    aided    in    the    development,    of    the 

country.    About  two-thirds  of  the  lines,  and  those  most  of  the 

important   oin    ,  an    owned  by  the  <  iovernment. 
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"Because  most  of  the  peo7)le  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
also  because  of  the  inadequate  systems  of  transportation,  the 
buying  and  selling  have  been  done  at  long  intervals.  This  has 
caused  the  holding  of  fairs  at  which  the  people  gathered  in 
immense  numbers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  16,000  of  these 
fairs  are  held  annually,  and  that  their  sales  exceed  $500,000,000. 
Of  course  many  of  these  are  small  and  only  of  local  interest, 
but  some  are  of  national  importance  and  are  known  throughout 
the  world." 

The  greatest  factor  in  this  tardy  growth,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  is  now  said  to  be  German  influence,  which  has  domi- 
nated the  Russian  Government  since  Peter  the  Great.  The 
Germans  have  secured  the  greater  part  of  Russian  trade  largely 
through  their  willingness  to  adapt  their  methods  to  Russian 
conditions.  In  1913  not  only  did  Germany  sell  nearly  $15,000,000 
worth  of  machinery  to  Russia  against  the  United  States'  $200,000, 
but  the  disproportion  runs  through  all  her  trade,  and  German 
firms  even  sold  to  Russia  two  and  one-half  times  as  much 
American  machinery  and  tools  as  was  imported  from  us  direct. 
We  read  further: 

"The  true  reason  for  the  slow  growth  of  Russia  seems  to  have 
been  a  lack  of  fuel  and  of  capital.  While  the  country  has 
many  large  coal  deposits,  some  of  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality 
and  much  that  is  of  good  quality  has  been  inaccessible.  Rail- 
roads are  being  built  to  these  deposits,  so  that  it  is  thought 
the  fuel-supply  will  be  sufficient  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  conservation  of  this  supply  by  making 
as  wide  a  use  as  possible  of  the  water-power,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundant  supply. 

"The  Russian  markets  are  increasing  in  size  and  importance 
and  are  demanding  better  articles  than  two  years  ago.  During 
the  war  several  ports  have  been  developed  and  new  ones  have 
been  built,  necessitating  the  construction  of  new  railroads, 
some  through  territory  that  heretofore  has  been  inaccessible. 
Existing  roads  have  also  been  extended  and  in  some  cases  rebuilt, 
and  with  the  increase  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  all  kinds 
the  people  have  more  ready  money  than  ever  before.  Wages 
have  been  increased  in  some  cases  nearly  100  per  cent.,  and  in 
consequence  the  people  are  adopting  a  higher  plane  of  living. 
Factories  of  many  kinds  are  being  planned  and  built,  some 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  American,  English,  Swedish, 
and  other  engineers.  The  choice  of  these  men,  who  will  largely 
determine  the  equipment  that  will  be  adopted,  is  often  dependent 
on  the  source  of  the  capital  furnished  for  the  factory. 

"One  mistake  that  is  being  made  in  the  published  descrip- 
tions of  the  Russian  conditions  is  to  speak  of  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  as   'rapid.'     Nothing  with  which  the  people 


ARTIFICIAL   VOLCANOES 

WHILE  FRENCHMEN  on  the  Western  front  are  busy 
counterfeiting  the  phenomena  of  volcanism — with 
bombs,  choking  clouds  of  gas,  subterranean  and 
submarine  explosions — a  countryman  of  theirs,  Emile  Belot, 
has  succeeded  in  imitating  nature  still  more  exactly  by  means  of 


CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE   "EXPERIMENTAL  VOLCANO." 

of  Russia  have  to  do  is  rapid— quite  the  reverse.  The  intro- 
duction of  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  the  adoption  of  comforts  such  as  we  have 
ia  America,  and  a  voice  in  their  own  Government  will  all  be 
matters  of  education,  and  they  mil  be  slow;  but  they  are 
all  coming." 


AKTIFICIAL  VOLCANIC   PHENOMENA. 

Belot's  volcano,  showing  a  crater-lake  in  the  middle;  eruption  in 
an  early  stage  at  the  right,  in  a  later  stage  at  the  left,  and  a  dried 
crater  in  the  left  foreground. 


a  single  agency — steam.  That  the  activity  of  volcanoes  is 
primarily  due  to  steam  from  heated  sea-water  has  long  been 
believed  by  many  geologists,  tho  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  so 
universally  accepted  as  to  bear  the  stamp  of  orthodoxy.  But 
Belot  thinks  that  he  has  gone  far  toward  silencing  all  objection 
by  the  exactitude  with  which  he  reproduces  volcanic  action 
on  a  small  scale.  Under  the  heading  of  "Experimental  Vol- 
canism," he  writes  thus  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October  28  : 

"Tn  a  shallow  basin  about  two  feet  square,  we  place  a  wet 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  in  such  fashion  that  the  side  B  repre- 
sents the  sea  and  C  the  continent.  The  bottom  D  is  inclined 
away  from  the  continent.  We  heat  the  lower  part  of  the  slope 
as  uniformly  as  possible.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  metallic  con- 
ductibility  of  the  bottom  we  shall  have  practically  an  isothermal 
surface  D.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  or  so  volcanic  phenomena 
begin  to  show  at  P  in  the  form  of  fumaroles  escaping  from  a 
volcanic  chimney,  the  material  thrown  out  accumulating  to 
form  a  crater.  The  volcano  1"  is  always  near  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and  we  have  the  paradox  of  a  surface  V  in  ebullition 
while  the  'sea'  is  completely  cool  at  B,  just  over  the  heat. 

"In  nature  it  often  happens  that  impermeable  layers  alternate 
with  permeable  ones.  We  may  imitate  this  effect  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  slate  F  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bottom  D;  thus 
several  volcanoes  may  be  produced,  in  line  with  the  upper  edge 
of  the  slate.  The  volcanic  action  may  then  appear  very  far 
from  the  source  of  heat  A'.  We  thus  realize  how  linear  groups 
of  volcanoes  form  in  nature,  and  why  some  volcanoes  are  found 
at  considerable  distances  from  the  sea. 

"The  position  and  number  of  the  slates  may  be  varied:  the 
volcanic  action  is  always  concentrated  near  the  top  of  the  slope. 
It  may  be  seen  that  the  submarine  vapors  concentrate  or  dis- 
perse as  the  impermeable  surfaces  have  the  form  of  a  right 
or  an  inverted  cone.  Hence  the  following  law:  volcanism  is 
proportional  to  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  and  to  their  con- 
vexity toward  the  sea.  This  explains  why  islands  in  the  open 
sea  are  almost  always  volcanic  and  why  the  Atlantic  coasts. 
being  much  less  steep  than  the  Pacific,  are  not  volcanic." 

Mr.  Belot  imitates  tidal  waves  by  placing  his  slate  so  that 
it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  basin  at  the  upper  edge,  forcing  the 
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steam  to  act  on  the  "sea"  at  the  lower  edge.  He  has  produced 
craters  several  inches  across,  which  fill  with  water  and  form 
"crater-lakes"  when  the  heat  is  removed.  He  produces 
"volcanic  bombs"  of  mud,  like  those  formed  from  lava  in  real 
volcanoes,  and  he  ias  even  noticed  a  phenomenon  resembling 
the  "blazing  cloud"  from  Mont  Pelee  that  destroyed  St.  Pierre, 
when  the  steam-column  from  his  artificial  crater  sweeps  the 
surface  obliquely  instead  of  ascending.  By  covering  the  whole 
surface  with  water  he  has  a  submarine  volcano,  which  throws 
up  islands  like  those  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  By  saturating  his 
water  with  salt  he  gets  other  familiar  rolcanic  phenomena. 
In  fact, 

"All  who  have  seen  the  artificial  volcano  or  the  films  that 
Mr.  Gaumont,  with  his  generous  devotion  to  science,  has  made 
of  them,  are  convinced  that  the  sea  is  in  submarine  connection 
with  volcanoes  and  that  the  cause  that  directs  the  internal 
vapors  of  the  submarine  fissures  toward  the  coast  is  simply  the 
inclination  of  the  isothermal  surfaces." 


FRENCH    EMANCIPATION   FROM   GERMAN 

CHEMISTS 

A  RE  WE  TO  REMAIN  DEPENDENT  on  Germany  for 
A-\  the  products  of  commercial  chemistry?  When  the 
war  is  over,  shall  we  give  up  our  feeble  attempts  to 
fend  for  ourselves  in  this  field?  One  would  think  so,  to  read 
the  psBans  of  thanksgiving  thai  arise  whenever  the  Deutschland 
arrives  with  Iter  small  drop  in  the  buekel  of  our  chemical  neces- 
sities. Whatever  we  may  do  about  ii,  however,  it  is  certain 
,llal  fche  Entente  Powers  an-  trying  hard  to  free  themselves 
from  the  industrial  as  well  as  from  the  military  Octopus  Ten- 
tonicus.  Their  economists  and  scientists  in  the  rear  of  the 
trenches  are  effectively  working  hand  in  hand  with  NTivelle, 
Haig,  and  Brussiloff.    prof.  Alphonse  Mailhe,  of  tin-  University 

of  Toulouse,  in  the  R Generate  di     &  P  devotes 

an  illuminating  essa;  to  the  industrial  future  of  organic  chemis- 
try in  Franc.  The  presenl  Btate  of  certain  of  her  chemical 
industries  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  No  country,  Professor 
Mailhe  assures  us,  .-an  compete  with  her  in  the  fabrication  of 
chemical  fertilizer— she  produces  annually  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  of  sulfuric  arid,  while  her  soda  quota  i  scei  d-  300,000  to 
Tn  the  organic  domain,  however,  Bhe  i~.  like  as,  inf<  nor  to  Ger- 
many, altho  Professor  Mailhe  assures  OS  that  the  greater  pari 
of  die  world's  chemical  discoveries  an  Df  French  origin,    Hesays: 

°ur  i"   Sress  in  electrochemistry  enabled  as  to  lower  the 
I-<|''"  ot  aluminum  from  $113  a  pound  in  Is:.:,  to  sj  82  in  I 
and  to  :;i  cents  in   i.su.s.     The  decline  in  the  price  of  vranilin 
is  still  more  remarkable:   in  1876  a   pound  cosl   aearh   $500' 
ii  could  l..-  bought  in  1908  foi 

"We   were   the    pioneers   in    d  anilin    red,   fuchsia 

•hphenylamm,  'bleu  de  Lyon,'  'violel  de  Paris,'  are  French 
discoveries.  The  same  is  true  of  the  perfume  industry 
The  principal  cause,  according  to  mj  riews,  of  that  German 
preponderance  which  had  almosl  reached  a  poinl  where  the 
whole  mdustrial  world  was  becoming  dependenl  upon  the 
teutonic  output,  musl  be  looked  for  in  the  antagonism  among 
[['•  between  the  partizans  of  the  atomic  theorj  and  itsopponente 
White    Wuertz    and    Gerhard  .amh    making   desperate 

efforts  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  this  theory  into  our  scho< 
ii   was  enthusiastically  accepted  beyond  Hie  Rhine     The  Ger- 
mans, with  their  tenacity  and  method,  took  full  advantage  of  the 

■  and  realized  marvelous  results  in  the  field  of  d 
-inn..     They  were  not  afraid  of  experimenting  with  ne*  com- 

fld  Who  -an  help  admiring  the  indomitable  energj  with 
wnicn  the  Bad*  cht  Inilin  conducted  the  experiments  leading  to 
lh.  manufacture  of  sulfuric  anhydrid  and  synthetic  indigo? 
7"'  f"r,"'"-r  entaded  an  effort  of  fi  ad  ,„  expenditure 

»,000;    the  indigo  experin  I   mi-    ten 

Ss'nd  '■"-'    "'  5,000,000      Our  chemical   compani 

with  the.r  scant  capital,  could  aol  third:  of  ,  Nation  on 

[*?*  "^y  was  aided  in  her  industrial  ascent 

hy  2f  tho  agand  able  chemi  I     yhich    her   uni- 

md  special  school    turned  oul 

'''      '•*""  •>   report,   stated  thai   France 


had  only  seven  chemists  and  England  six  to  Germany's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Some  of  the  German  dyestuff-factories 
employ  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  chemical  experts' 
Under  these  circumstances  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  our 
tnends  m  foreign  countries  view  with  dismal  forebodings  our 
prospects  of  damming  the  Teutonic  torrent  in  the  triple  field  of 
dyestufts,  perfumes,  and  pharmaceutical  products." 

Taking  up  these  three  classes  of  substances  one  by  one 
Professor  Mailhe  shows  that  the  Germans  have  not  annihilated 
French  industry  in  any  of  them.  France  is  still  struggling,  and 
the  chemical  industries  that  remain  are  strong  and  were  once 
preponderant,  They  may  become  so  again.  He  tries  to  tell 
how  in  his  concluding  paragraphs,  which  we  give  as  follows: 

■  We  need  five  things  to  succeed:  abundant  raw  material 
sufficient  capital,  the  necessary  number  of  trained  chemists' 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and,  finally,  a  first-rate  commercial' 
organization. 

"We   have   the   necessary  coal   for  an   annual   production  of 
-,000  tons  ot  pure  anthracene,  and  thousands  of  factories  now 
busy  with  the  manufacture  of  war-material  will,  let  us  hope  soon 
be  ready  lor  more  profitable  occupations.     Our  capitalists  ought 
certainly  no)  to  hesitate  to  invest  their  money  when  they  con- 
sider thai  l  he  Badische  Anilin  paid  its  stockholders  in  each  of 
<  he  last  ten  3  ears  a  dividend  of  24  to  25  per  cent,     The  owners 
ol  our  factories  should  grasp  very  quickly  the  wisdom  of  their 
German  confrere  who,  when  reproached  by  a  friend  with  the 
ureal  uumber  of  his  spectacled  scientists,  replied  with  a  smile- 
N\  1:"    d°       care  ir  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  produce 
nothing  il    but  one  earns  for  us  an   annual   profit  of  200  000 
marks!      At   the  end  of  this  war  the  fateful  treaty  of  Frankfort 
imposed  upon  us  in    Is? I,  which  forced  us  to  treat  our  areh- 
enem3  as  one  of  our  •most-favored'  nations,  will  be  replaced  by  a 
high   protective  tariff;    and  a  new  patent  law  will  safeguard 
rrem-h  genius  against  unscrupulous  exploitation  by  foreigners 
As    or  the  last  requirement,  a  French  chemical  trust,  covering 

•>H  France  and  as  solidly  hound  together  as  the  (Jerman  organ- 
izations, will  be  equal  to  it.  We  can  produce  as  smart  traveling 
salesmen  as  they,  we  ran  print  as  beautiful  catalogs  and  pro- 
duce as  learned  a  chemical  literature  as  our  neighbors  In  brief 
7'  n»veall  the  elements  necessary  for  a  rejuvenation  of  French 
chemical  industry." 


OZONE    FOR    VENTILATION 

IN'  POPULAR  PARLANCE  the  word  "ozone"  is  often  used 
synonymously  with    •fresh  air";   so  that  the  use  of  ozone 
'"''   Purifying  the  air  of   buildings  appeals  to  every  one. 
Ozone,  however,  Is  a   very  definite  chemical  substance,  a  form 
of  oxygen,  with   easily  detected   properties,   including  a  strong, 
pungent  smell  and  an  irritating  effect  on  the  respiratory  pas- 
es-     [|    is  stated    by    Dr.   Felicia,   Robbins   in    The   Medical 
A'"""'  °f  Reviews  (Ne*  STork)  that  the  success  of  ozone-instal- 
lations    in     ventilating-sysfems    is    due     i„,|,    so    much    to    its 
chemical  effecl    m   eliminating  impurities  from   the  air  as  to 
the   facl    that   its  own    pungent  smell    hides   their  objectionable 
odors.      As  to  the  direct  effect  of  ozone  on  the  health,  she  says, 

n  is  now  generally  admitted  that  this  must  be  infinitesimal,  aa 

the    ozone    never    comes    into    direct    contact,    with    the    blood, 

being  detained  by  the  organic  mailer  in  the  upper  air-passages. 
Savs  Dr.  Bobbins: 

"In  discussing  the  influence  of  ozone  in  ventilation,  Leonard 
Mill  and  Martin  Flack  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  its  greatest 
usefulness  lies  in  its  altering  effect  upon  the  uniformity  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  resulting  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous 
and  olfactory  aerves,  as  well  as  the  respiratory  system.  'There 
i    ao  evidence  that  ozone  reaches  the  blood  or  that  if  has  any 

other  influence  on  the  body.' 

"Ozone  is  altogether  powerless  to  improve  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  waste  air,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  efficient 
ventilation,  through  which  the  odoriferous  substances  are  re- 
moved at  the  same  time.  Moist  air  and  dry  air  vary  in  their 
behavior  to  ozone,  especially  in  regard  to  its  practical  utilization 

Air  that  has  become  contaminated  through  the  sojourn  of  many 
people  has  also  become  moist;  meanwhile,  the  irritative  prop- 
erties of  the  ozone  are  not  so  evident  in  moist  air,  so  that,  larger 
quantities  of   the  gas   may   be  added    than    when    the  air  is  dry 
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with  the  result  that  the  bad  odors  are  hidden,  from  those  who 
enter  such  a  room.  The  greater  the  moisture  content  of  the 
air,  the  greater  will  be  the  ozone  toleration  of  the  inmates. 
Under  these  conditions,  however,  moist  air  is  practically  identical 
with  bad  air,  and  for  this  reason  air-ozonization  is  not  desirable 
from  the  hygienic  point  of  view  because  it  tends  to  interfere 
with  the  appreciation  and  renewal  of  the  air  precisely  when 
this  is  most  necessary. 

"The  production  of  ozone  has  now  become  very  cheap  by 
means  of  relatively  simple  apparatus.  The  first  actual  ozone 
apparatus  installed  in  a  large  air- 
duct,  used  wholly  to  convey  fresh 
air  to  various  rooms  in  a  large 
building,  was  the  ozone  -  generator 
of  the  National  Air  Filter  Com- 
pany in  the  Chicago  Public  Library, 
where  the  air-supply  had  been  objec- 
tionable, and  no  less  than  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  had  to 
be  ozonized.  The  outcome  of  the 
test,  which  began  on  the  first  of 
August,  1910,  was  highly  satisfactory, 
as  the  apparatus  was  found  to  pro- 
vide for  complete  deodorizing  of  the 
main  reading-room,  injecting  ab- 
solutely fresh,  sterilized  air  at  all 
times,  reducing  the  humidity  dur- 
ing oppressive  summer  days,  disin- 
fecting all  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
in  general  use 

"Efficient  ventilation  should  func- 
tionate satisfactorily  without  ozone. 
When  this  is  needed,  the  ventilation 
is  imperfect,  for  air-ozonization  is 
nothing  but  an  emergency  proce- 
dure for  the  concealment  of  odors 
which  the  ventilation  alone  has  failed 
to  remove. 

"Ozonization  is  not  identical  with 
purification   of  the  air.     In  a  gen- 
eral way,   ozone  should   be  employed,  if  at  all,  only  in 
concentration  in  combination  with  fresh-air  ventilation." 


the  people  forbidden  to  drink  of  the  contaminated  stream  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  trouble;  huts  were  destroyed  and  wells 
disinfected;  in  all,  about  four  hundred  people  died.  Some 
four  thousand  work-people,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  place  as 
the  result  of  hard  work,  decamped,  taking  with  them  some 
2,000  rupees  (-SOOT)  as  advances.  This  was  ultimately  recovered. 
After  this  the  place  was  free  and  no  pains  were  spared  by  the 
authorities  to  protect  the  large  number  of  coolies  employed. 
Before  they  had  completed  the  dam,  a  heavy  flood  came,  covered 
the  walls  and  filled  the  place  in  which  they  were  working  with 


A  LAKE   DISTRUSTED  BY  THE   SUPERSTITIOUS  HINDUS  IT  WILL  BENEFIT. 


low 


A   MAMMOTH   ARTIFICIAL   LAKE 

A  REMARKABLE  ENGINEERING  FEAT  was  recently 
accomplished  in  southern  India  when  the  mammoth 
-  artificial  lake  of  Marikanave  was  completed  in  Mysore 
— an  Indian  state  twice  as  large  as  Maryland,  ruled  by  an 
enlightened  and  progressive  maharaja.  It  is  eighteen  miles 
long  and  has  an  area  of  thirty  square  miles.  The  dam  thrown 
across  the  gorge — 240  feet  wide — to  impound  water  that  erst- 
while ran  to  waste  and  is  now  being  utilized  for  irrigating 
land  that  would  be  otherwise  parched  and  barren,  is  1,330  feet 
long,  162  feet  high,  and  15  feet  thick.  A  weir  47C  feet 
long  has  been  built  to  discharge  excess  water,  which,  during 
the  monsoon,  is  heavy.  The  work  was  initiated  and  finished  by 
Indian  engineers,  and  is  a  monument  to  their  engineering  skill, 
as  it  is  a  credit  to  the  government  of  his  Highness  the  Maha- 
raja, who  furnished  the  money  for  it.  The  object  for  which  the 
lake  has  been  constructed  is  thus  described  in  an  interesting 
account  that  appears  in  The  Modern  Review  (Calcutta): 

"The  chief  object  of  the  scheme  is  to  irrigate  the  land  round 
about  the  town  of  Hiriyur,  in  the  Chitaldrug  District — a  tract 
of  land  which,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  state,  is  barren. 
The  annual  rainfall  is  only  fifteen  inches,  and  in  poor  years  as 
little  as  six  or  seven.  The  lake  would  thus  prevent  a  huge 
amount  of  water  running  to  waste  and  provide  an  extensive 
area  of  land  with  a  regular  supply,  which  wrould  thus  protect 
the  people  during  the  frequent  periods  of  local  scarcity."' 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  work  has  not  been  completed 

without  mishaps: 

"In  four  months  after  the  operations  were  commenced  the 
work  received  a  rude  check,  for  cholera  broke  out,  a  most 
serious  matter  among  a  community  of  over  five  thousand 
persons  crowded  together  in  huts.  Drastic  measures  were 
taken.     The  sick  were  isolated;    pure  water  was  provided  and 


water.  The  water  and  sand  were  removed  and  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  dam  was  continued,  with  little  interruption,  till 
the  completion.  The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  stone  to  be 
used  was  decided  by  searching  experiments.  It  was  found  that 
hematite  quartzite,  which  could  be  obtained  at  eornparatively 
little  expense  from  the  surrounding  hills,  would  serve  the  purpose 
admirably.  Small  stones  were  used,  varying  from  one-half  to  eight 
cubic  feet.  At  first  trolley-lines  were  brought  into  service,  but 
later  a  cheaper  method— by  'nowgunnies,'  or  professional  stone- 
lifters — was  in  vogue,  and  answered  very  well.  The  work  con- 
tinued steadily  for  several  years  and  the  channels  for  conveying 
the  water  were  begun,  but  scarcity  of  funds  necessitated  a  delay 
in  the  work.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  had  elapsed  that  the 
dam  was  finished." 

The  writer  gives  the  following  details  of  the  completed 
enterprise : 

"The  sluices  for  the  regulation  of  the  water  are  known  as 
Stoney's  patent  gates.  Each  vent  has  two  gates  and  i>  cap- 
able of  discharging  over  1,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  under  a 
head  of  six  feet.  Tho  each  gate  weighs  almost  six  tons,  only 
four  men  are  required  to  lift  them  by  means  of  powerful  wind 
The  water  on  passing  through  the  sluices  is  carried  back 
into  the  river  below,  and  later  is  caught  up  and  diverted 
along  two  large  irrigation  channels.  Its  flow  is  so  arranged 
that  when  power  is  needed  a  considerable  fall  of  water  is 
available 

"The  total  cost  of  the  project  was  forty-five  lakhs  of  rupees 
($1,500,000).  While  it  was  realized  from  the  outset  thai  the 
scheme  was  protective  rather  than  remunerative,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  ultimately  pay  at  least  3  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  If 
the  power  can  be  used  for  the  cotton  and  other  industries  which 
may  develop  here,  this  rate  will  be  considerably  increased." 

The  people  for  whose  benefit  this  mammoth  lake  has  been 
constructed  are  very  superstitious  and  expect  that  evil  will 
come  out  of  it.     To  quote  the  writer: 

"At  the  foot  of  the  dam  is  a  small  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
Man  goddess.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  say  that  when  she 
discovers  how  she  has  been  insulted  she  will  burst  the  dam,  and 
the  water,  which  will  rise  to  the  height  of  the  stambka  (pinnacle) 
of  the  temple  of  Hiriyur,  will  be  swallowed  by  the  Basava  (a 
god),  on  the  top." 


LETTER  S    -    AND    -    ART 


BARNARD'S  "LINCOLN" 


IN  THE  SUGGESTED  REPUDIATION  of  the  classics  in 
Germany,   treated  last  week  in    The    Literary  Digest, 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education  is  quoted  as  recom- 
mending that  history  be  taught  backward— "  From  Sedan  over 
Koniggratz,  Solferino,  and  Sebastopol  to  Waterloo,  and  so  on 
to  the  creation  of  the  world." 
Elsewhere,    too,    the    classics 
are  asked  to  step  aside  in  favor 
of  the  more  immediate  inter- 
ests of  to-day.     A  prominent 
Ohio  jurist  is  reported  by  the 
St.    Louis    Globe    Democrat    as 
saying  thai    a   year's  study  in 
colleges   of   the    life  and  writ- 
ings   of     Lincoln     would     be 
"better   worth    the    time  than 
giving  it  to  the  campaigns  of 
Caesar,  the  utterances  of  Ro- 
man orators,  and  the  poetry  of 
Vergil."     That  Lincoln  is  be- 
coming  more   than   a  merely 
American    classic      should     be 
noted  in  the  fact  thai    he  has 
since   the  war   began    been  al- 
most   more    quoted    than   an\ 
other  among  English-speaking 
peoples.      He    was   found   by 
Premier  Lloyd-George  to  have 
stated   better  than  anj    other 
the    purposes    which    actuate 
the   Entente   Allies:    "We  ac- 
cepted   the  war   for  an  object, 
a    worthy   object.      The    war 
will  end   when    thai    objecl    is 
attained.     UnderGod  I  hop.-  ii 
will  never  end  until  thai  time." 
On  the  othei    hand,   Tht  Gloh 
Democrat  finds  that  he  also  ut- 
tered words  "applicable  to  the 
world-situation  now,"   such  a 
"Fervently  do  we    pra3     thai 
this    migfc  .urge    of   war 

-hall  presently  pa 

By  u  coincidence  a  oew  pre- 
sentmenl  of  Lincoln  in  bronze 
has  j'hi    been    completed    I- 
the  sculptor,  George  Graj  Bar- 
nard.    This    statue    has    tx 
eommissioned  by  Mr.  and  M  - 
Charles  1'.  Tafl  for  the,., 
Cincinnati,  and  now  that  it  ha* 
'•"me  to  public  new    in    \.vV 

'  .     and      people     arc    -o,m- 
vv}li<  I'd     at     i|,,.    start 

realism  of  the  sculptor's  work, 
■Mr.   Barnard    ha,    printed    in 

""    Sun    'N'  ew"    of    fail 

"';"-         X"     '"  Lincoln,"    he    Bay8,  »j     a,,   „ 

the  American    people,  .,  ,i.  „, ,,,  m  ,  !  ,    . ,(_  r 

'N°  imi'!,fl""  U"A  ">'  w  ption    bul   the  tool 


1  *  _i^__JijMk 


LIN<  <>\.\       i  OB   01  M'lW  \TI 

1 •   ""    lei   for  thta  statue,  the  sculptor 

<""    "-""'I   a    man    with    Lincoln'*   physique   In 
Kentuckj    whoadmltted  having  been  a  rail-splitter 


God  and  Lincoln  made— Lincoln's  .self—must  be  shown  I 
found  the  many  photographs  retouched  so  that  all  form  had 
been  obliterated.  This  fact  I  have  never  seen  in  print  The 
eyes  and  mouth  carry  a  message,  but  the  rest  was  stippled  over 
to  prettify  this  work  of  God,  by  the  photographers  of  the  time' 
Near.ng  election,   they  feared  his    ugly  lines  might  lose  him' 

the  Presidency.  So  the  lines 
were  softened  down,  softened 
in  cloudy  shades  of  nothing- 
ness— this  man,  made  like  the 
oak-trees  and  granite  rocks. 
To  most,  the  life-mask  is  a 
dead  thing;  to  the  artist, 
life's  architecture. 

"We  and  future  ages  have 
this  life-mask  to  fathom,  to 
interpret,  to  translate.  Art  is 
the  science  that  bridges  'tween 
nature  and  man.  Sculpture 
being  a  science  to  interpret 
tving  forms,  hidden  secrets  of 
nature  are  revealed  by  it. 
Lincoln's  life-mask  is  the  most 
wonderful  face  left  to  us,  a 
face  utterly  opposed  to   those 

of  the  Emperors  of  Home  or  a 
Napoleon.  They,  with  the 
record  of  a  dominating  will, 
self-assertive  over  others;  Lin- 
coln's,   commanding    self  for 

he  sake  of  others,   a   spiritual 
will    based    on     reason.       ]|is 
powerful   chin    is   flanked    on 
either  side   by  powerful    con- 
struction  reaching  like    steps 
of    a    pyramid    from   chin    to 
<ar,    eye   and    brain,  as  if  his 
''orces   took    birth    in    thought 
within,  conceived  in  architec- 
ture  without,  building  to  the 
irthermost  limits  of  his  face, 
to    the    fruits    of    toil    in    his 
wondrous    hands -hands   cast 
rom  life  at  the  time  of  the 
mask  by  Douglas  Volk. 

"For   one    hundred    days    I 
Bought    the   secret   of  I  his' face 

in  I  he  marvelous  constructive 
work  of  God.  Here  is  no  line, 
no  form,  to  interpret  lightly, 
to  evade  or  cover.  Every 
atom  of  its  surface  belongs  to 
some  individual  form,  melting 
into  a  larger  form  and  again 
into  the  form  of  the  whole. 
The    mystery    of    this    whole 

form     nature     alone    knows 
man      will     never     fathom     it, 
but    at    least    he    should     not 
bring  to    this    problem    forms 
of  his  own  making. 

'  Nothing    is  easier  than    to 

have  a  molder  for  five  dollars 
push  clay  into  the  mold  of 
Lincoln's  face  and  give  it  lo 
one  ready  to  open  the  eyes 
and  slick  on  hair,  smoothing 
the  surfaces  and  calling  out, 
'Lincoln.'      But  art's  virtue  is 

to  reveal,  not  to  obscure.     H  is  a  power  to  make  plain  hidden 

thing         Art    IS  not    nature,    the  mask  of  Lincoln  not  sculpture 

\h'-  "'»;■'■  controls  its  aecrets,   Lincoln's  life  revealed  them    as 

'  "      '"'i'1'"   mus1  reveal  »•'"  power  ami  purpose  of  this  won- 
ihou    ma  L. 
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Mr.  Barnard  recalls  that  Lincoln,  at  seven  years  of  age,  helped 
to  make  tho  coffin  and  dig  the  grave  of  his  mother.  "And 
such  a  mother  as  Lincoln  must  have  had  made  greater  his  agony, 
left  a  memory  so  vital  that  through  life  this  giant  physically 
and  mentally  'mothered'  his  neighhors,  his  State,  his  country." 
The  feminine  in  Lincoln  is  analyzed  thus: 

"The  left  side  of  Lincoln's  face  is  the  motherhood  side,  the 
right  side  man's.  Beneath  the  left  eye  two  mountains  lie; 
from  the  valley  between  soft  light  flows  a  gentle  stream;  it 
bursts  upon  a  circular  nniscular  hill  in  form  like  a  petrified  tear 
through  sadness  and  joy  placed  there.  Then  all  flow  together, 
turning  into  a  smile  at  his  lips,  like  a  stream  through  a  dark 
valley  of  shadows  coming  to  its  own  into  the  sunshine. 

"People  say  who  saw:  'Lincoln  often  looked  the  Christ.' 
This  face  is  infinitely  nearer  an  expression  of  our  Christ  character 
than  all  the  conventional  pictures  of  the  'Son  of  God.'  That 
symbolic  head,  with  its  long  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
features  that  never  lived,  is  the  creation  of  artists,  Lincoln's 
face  the  triumph  of  God  through  man,  and  of  man  through  God. 
One,  fancy;  the  other,  truth  at  labor.  Lincoln,  the  song  of 
democracy  written  by  God.  His  face,  the  temple  of  his  man- 
hood, we  have  with  us  in  the  life-mask. 

"The  Olympian  Zeus  in  its  remoteness  from  the  life  of  the 
people,  the  life  that  must  be  lived,  is  the  antithesis  of  Lincoln's. 
In  the  latter  all  self -consciousness  is  effaced,  there  is  no  lurking 
hint  that  the  spirit  behind  and  within  was  disturbed  by  the  temple 
it  dwelt  in.  All  its  lines  lead  away  from  self-center.  As  J  wrought 
at  this  face  facade  I  was  conscious  of  being  gradually  drawn 
back  of  the  face  and  forever  onward.  Thought  born  within  this 
face  sprang  outward  in  every  direction,  in  its  flight  gentle, 
unending,  toward  the  truth  of  things,  for  the  truth  of  things, 
truth  at  labor. 

"Out  of  the  study  of  Lincoln's  life-mask  grew  the  entire  poise 
of  his  figure.  He  must  have  stood  as  the  Republic  should  stand, 
strong,  simple,  carrying  its  weight  unconsciously,  without  pride 
in  rank  or  culture.  He  is  clothed  with  cloth  worn,  the  history 
of  labor.  The  records  of  labor  in  Lincoln's  clothes  are  the 
wings  of  his  victory.  The  'Winged  Victory'  of  Samothrace 
was  an  allegory  of  what  Lincoln  lived.  His  wings  were  acts, 
his  fields  of  flight  the  hearts  of  men,  their  laughter,  their  life. 
Tradition  is  he  stood  'bent  at  the  knees.'  This  is  not  true. 
Worn,  baggy  trousers,  forgotten,  unthought  of,  honored  their 
history." 

Mr.  Barnard's  desire  to  tell  the  truth  about  Lincoln's  form 
led  him  to  search  through  two  years  for  a  model  that  should 
approximate  the  man  he  must  have  been.  The  story  of  the 
man,  Avhen  found,  is  this: 

"I  traveled  through  the  States,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West.  1  advertised  and  went  personally  to  look  at  uiany  men. 
At  last,  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  after  a  great  number  had  come  to  me, 
I  found  the  one  I  wanted.  He  was  six  feet  four  and  one-half 
inches,  and  realized  as  nearly  as  any  other  being  conceivably 
could  all  that  we  know  of  Lincoln's  appearance.  1  asked  him 
about  himself  and  he  gave  this  curious  account : 

"'1  was  born  on  a  farm  only  fifteen  miles  from  where  Lincoln 
was  born.  My  father,  my  father's  father,  and  his  father  were 
all  born  there.' 

"A  study  of  this  man's  body  showed  it  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  body  of  Lincoln.  The  Greeks  had  nothing  like  that. 
It  was  a  genuine  product  of  American  soil,  as  typical  in  its  way 
as  the  Indians.  The  legs  were  long,  and  he  had  a  back  thai 
seemed  to  bend  without  causing  a.  corresponding  cavity  in 
front.     I  spoke  of  this  to  him  and  he  said: 

"'I  have  been  splitting  rails  all  my  life.'  He  was  about 
forty  years  old.  That  was  the  natural  explanation  of  his  over- 
developed back  and  shoulder  muscles.  Lincoln  had  gone 
through  the  same  exercise  and  the  same  result  was  noted  in  his 
form.  He  was  probably  the  most  powerful  physical  being 
knowoi  to  the  frontier  life. 

"1  have  seen  the  models  of  Lurope — men  of  Greece  and 
Italy— symmetrical  and  beautiful  in  a  classic  way;  but  nothing 
ever  appealed  to  me  like  the  form  of  this  Kentuckian.  It 
affected  the  spirit  like  the  passing  of  a  storm  through  the  sky. 
I  am  working  now  on  a  head  that  1  hope  will  enable  me  to  carry 
out  this  feeling,  a  head  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Lincoln  is  the 
unveiling  of  the  Sphinx.  That  ancient  figure  out  on  the  desert 
sand  meant  slavery,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  The  men  of 
that  day  were  bound  in  their  environment;  they  saw  no  end 
to  the  problem  of  life. 


"Lincoln  stands  for  clearness,  for  knowledge.  He  deals 
simph  willi  the  facts  of  life,  helps  his  neighbors  in  their  homely 
tasks,  laughs  with  them.  There  is  mystery  in  him,  but  it  is  the 
mystery  of  the  spirit  brought  down  and  put  to  the  service 
of  men." 


EXPLAINING   AMERICA  TO   ENGLAND 

MUTUAL  ACQUAINTANCE  is  the  future  safeguard 
for  peace,  particularly  between  our  country  and 
Europe.  President  Wilson  practically  said  so  in  these 
recent  words:  "The  nations  of  the  world  must  unite  in  joint  guar- 
anties that  whatever  is  done  that  is  likely  to  disturb  the  whole 
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MR.  BARNARD   WITH    Ills   "LINCOLNS." 

The  sculptor,  with  his  original  plaster  model,  beside  a  study  in  heroic  -.!/■■ 
of  the  head  of  Lincoln  made  in  preparation  for  the  Cincinnati  Btatue 


world's  life  musl  firsl  l>e  tested  in  the  court  of  the  whole  world's 
opinion  before  it  is. attempted."  The  fact  that  these  words 
were  thrown  on  the  screens  of  those  theaters  which  exhibit  war- 
pictures  made  a  news  item  for  English  papers  because  of  "its 
fantastic  humor."  But  a  writer  in  Tht  Athenotum  (London 
uses  it  as  a  text  for  his  recommendation  that  Europe  inform 
itself  of  that  America  which  is  not  comprised  within  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  which  is  to  a  large  extent  "still  pioneer 
in  spiritual  life."  Tho  its  people-  came  from  Europe  more  re- 
cently than  those  of  the  East,  yet  their  unawareness  of  Europe 
is  profound.  These  truths  and  their  accompanying  implica- 
tions are  set  forth  by  an  American,  Gilbert  Vivian  Seldes,  for 
the  Athenaeum's  readers,  who  may  be  taken  as  Britain's  mo^t 
conservative  element.  He  tells  them  that  America  is  a  highly 
"industrialized"  country,  with  its  commerce  done  in  the 
spirit  of  the  frontier.  "Literary  criticism  in  Europe,"  says 
Seldes,  "is  still  more  right  in  taking  Walt  Whitman  as  the 
great  prophet  of  America,  in  appreciating  the  open  airs  of 
Mark    Twain's    'Life   on    the   Mississippi,'    than   in   blaming  a 
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crude  and  hearty  civilization  for  its  neglect  of  such  an  exotic 
as  Henry  James  or  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe."     We  read  on: 

'That  the  populations  of  Europe  which  come  to  the  United 
States  are  not  automatically  added  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  made  Americans  is  a  circumstance  which  Europe 
knew  better  than  America,  one  which  startled   the  latter  wo- 
fully  only  two  years  ago.     They  remain  European,  but  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  they  do  not  make  the  United  States  Euro- 
pean, they  do  not  resist  the  pioneer  influence.     England  and 
France,  if  they  seek  alliance  with  the  United  States,  will  not 
forget  to  consider  the  German-American;   Germany  will  remem- 
ber, for  other  reasons,  perhaps,  the  Russian,  the  Russian  Jew, 
and  the  Pole.     But  no  mistake  could  be  more  grievous  than  to 
assign  to  any  foreign-born  element  that  dominant  power  which 
must,  in  spite  of  all  reservations,  be  given  to  the  American. 
Of  him  it  must  be  recalled  that,  since  he  is  a  pioneer,  contact 
is  precious  to  him,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  spasmodic,  and  can 
never  be  wholly  indispensable.     In  the  States  that  very  con- 
tact has  ministered  to  isolation,  for  the  country  is  unequally 
developed,  and  when  the  need  of  culture  becomes  great  in  the 
Southwest,  there  is  the  Northeast    to   supply   it   with   all   the 
graces  of  mid-century  transcendentalism.     Materially,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  is  slowly  approaching  a  level." 

If  a  foreigner  had  made  these  generalizations,  Mr.  Seldes 
declares,  he  would  have  cried  out  against  their  recklessness. 
But,  "as  a  somewhat  anxious  democrat  who  sees  salvation  for 
his  country  only  in  European  entanglements,"  he  lets  them 
stand  with  these  reservations: 

"There  are  millions  of  Americans  who  do  know  of  Europe, 
and  know  its  literature,  perhaps  have  some  feeling  for  its  tradi- 
tions. The  finer  minds  establish  and  continue  contacts.  There 
is  even  the  small  group  which  accepts  nothing  which  is  not 
\  European  in  manners,  morals,  or  the  arts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that^the  general  impression  of  America  prevalent  in  the  south 
of  France,  let  us  say,  is  no  more  wrong  than  the  impression 
of  Holland  obtaining  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  But  it  is.  in  fine, 
not  so  much  a  photograph  or  a  picture  of  the  United  States 
that  is  wanted  as  a  poster,  and  the  strokes  in  a  poster  may 
be  bold  if  the  color-  are  true.  And  in  the  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can life  there  is  no  color  which  may  be  truthfully  called  the 
sense  of  Europe.  To  the  American.  Europe  is  something  be- 
yond  his   life;     with    its   wars   and    its   alliances    he    has    literally 

nothing  in  the  world  to  do,  and  that  peculiar  sense  of  a  flowing 
and  continuous  intimacy  which  distinguished  Europeans  three 
years  ago  is  nol  the  leasl  of  the  things  which  be  does  nol  under- 
stand. Then'  has  never  Keen  any  reason  for  him  i«)  understand. 
In  an  elementary  geography  he  ha-  read  that  'the  French  are 
a  gay  and  frivolous  people,  much  given  to  dancing  and  lighl 
wines,'  and  he  has  been  satisfied,  lo  these  manj  years. 

"It  is  this  America,  and  not  the  small  America  el'  interna- 
tional trade  or  international  thought,  which  will  give  meaning 
to  an  alliance  in  the  future,  and  it  i-.  therefore,  with  the  emo- 
tional risings  and  fallings  of  this  America  since  the  war  began 
that  we  must  he  concerned.  The  story  hits  been  told  of  the 
New  England  farmer  who,  when  he  was  told  thai  all  Europe 

was  at  war.  lean.,)  on  hi-  rake,  squinted  at  the  Betting  -nn,  and 
remarked  that  they  had  a  tine  day  for  it.  Hut  such  things 
apart,  it  was  only  for  the  few  thai  the  Battle  of  the  Marne 
became  at  once  the  mosl  serious  and  the  mosl  glorious  moment 
of  secular  history.  It  was  only  by  them  that  the  meaning 
the  war  and  of  its  terrible  words  were  dimly  apprehended. 
For  America  the  war  i-  divided  into  two  periods — from  the 
beginning  to  th<    hu  itania,  and  from  that  day  to  tin 

It  is  not  known,  declares  this  witter,  and  it  would  not  he 
understood  if  known,  "how  little  catastrophic  the  war  has 
been  for  America."      1 1 1  \  iewing  the  past,  he  contiri  i 

"In  the  early  months  one  can  discern  faint   glimmerings  of 

the  sense  of  tragedy,  hut  except  the  soul   he  activ<    there  can 

be  no  real  tragedy,  and  the  war  has  remained   for  America  a 

great  melodramatic  spectacle  in  which  on  I;,    the  ingenuities  of 

hero  and  villain  (as  to  whom  they  have  made  up  their  minds) 

brought  out   the  hisses  or  cheers  of  the  gallery.     The  thrill  of 

adventure   must   have  been  felt,     Thai    the    -word   had  been 

drawn  again  and  shone   in    the   dreadful   sun,   that    men    were 

fighting  a-,  they  had  always  fought,   was  not    unnoticed  even 

the  inexpressive  and  the  indifferent.    But    the  immediate 

America   became  too  oppressing;    her  garden  had, 

i.  to  be  cultivated.     There  followed  the  hooks,  in  which 

i  slight  int<re-t.     There  followed  'he  crimes  of  o<r- 

many,  which  settli  he!  adherence  in  the  ca  e     she 


fell,  no  less  than  the  belligerent  world,  into  the  efficiency-worship 
which  will  be  the  most  grievous  peril  after  the  war.  For  months 
her  reaction  to  the  war  was  in  the  slang  phrase,  expressive  of 
admiration,  'You  got  to  hand  it  to  them  Dutchmen'  (American 
ordinary  for  German). 

"So  far  the  war  had  affected  the  Eastern  coast,  with  which 
we  must  be  cautious  and  short,  Then  the  Lusitania.  It  was 
then  that  the  shadow  of  war  fell  across  the  far  plains  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  a  new  spirit  began  to  wake  in  America 
frightened  before  by  the  immensity  and  the  dread  of  the  con- 
flict, she  had  insisted  upon  a  neutrality  she  hardly  felt  for 
that  neutrality  must  have  been  active  and  energetic,  and'  was 
not.  The  reiterated  expression  of  aloofness  from  the  causes 
and  the  consequences  of  the  war  had  foundation,  but  was  in- 
spired not  by  fact,  but  by  a  furious  intention  not  to  be  involved 
in  an  adventure  for  which  the  country  properly  felt  itself  inade- 
quate. Incompetence  as  well  as  indifference  made  America 
'fed  up'  with  war-stories  long  before  her  time,  and  it  was  the 
slowly  contracting  circle  in  which  she  could  move  with  safety 
after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  that  brought  her  to  a  new 
consciousness." 


A  PEOPLE   WITHOUT  CONVERSATION 

THAT  COMIC  TERROR,  the  newspaper  interview,  has 
been  evolved  by  a  nation  "without  conversation." 
This  is  the  ironic  situation  among  ourselves  pointed  out 
by  a  writer  in  The  Dial  (Chicago),  signing  himself  Rene  Kelly. 
"Mere  questions  and  answers  never  did  make  conversation," 
Mr.  Kelly  observes,  going  on  to  quote  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  effect 
that  "questioning  is  not  a  mode  of  conversation  among  gentle- 
men." But  conversation  such  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have 
approved  would  be  dismissed  as  the  affectation  of  highbrows, 
this  censor  thinks.  "Bring  together  a  group  of  college  men, 
graduates  of  the  same  institution  but  not  close  friends  these, 
and  what  do  they  talk  about?"  we  are  asked.  And  the  reply 
is  furnished  to  hand:  "The  same  things  as  the  tired  business 
man  of  theatrical  disrepute:  Sport  or  women,  business  or 
polities  in  the  littlest  possible  sense  of  the  word."     For — 

"They  share  no  intellectual  interests — unless,  perchance,  they 
happen  to  he  victims  of  the  same  profession,  in  which  case  their 
common  interest  lies  in  the  law,  or  in  medicine,  or  some  such 
fascination.  With  the  extension  of  the  elective  system  at 
American  colleges,  then'  has  come  into  being  a  generation  of 
college-graduates  who  are  as  likely  as  not  to  be  equally  ignorant 
of  the  classics  and  of  mathematics  beyond  algebra  and  plane 
geometry;  who  have  little  or  no  concept  of  the  rudiments  of 
any  science — but  who  have,  it  may  be,  concentrated  upon  some 
embryonic  subject,  like  the  'science'  of  economics:  a  branch 
described  by  highbrows  as  of  dubious  cultural  value  and  pro- 
fanely mentioned  by  such  lowbrows  as  the  business  men  who 
earn  their  own  livings  as  being  of  equally  negative  practical 
worth  lo  any  one  except  future  teachers  of  the  same  'science' 
in  some  quite  unpractical  university." 

The  cause  of  Mr.  Kelly's  "somewhat  fulminant  vaporings" 
i.  charged  up  to  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  who  said: 

'Culture  .  .  .  does  uol  mean  the  possession  of  a  body  of 
knowledge  common  to  all  educated  men,  for  there  is  no  such 
thing  to-day.  It  denotes  rather  an  attitude  of  mind  than  a, 
specific  amount  of  information.  It  implies  enjoyment  of  things 
that  the  world  has  agreed  are  beautiful;  interest  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  mankind  has  found  valuable;  comprehension  of  Che 
principles  that  the  race  has  accepted  as  true.' 

"Part  of  this  is  truism  and  the  rest  of  it — but  no,  I  must  not 
use  that  word  here.  'A  country  without  conversation,'  was  a 
philosopher's  word-picture  of  America,  painted  for  Rupert 
Brooke  when  that  fiery  young  poet  set  out  on  his  world-travels, 
something  more  than  two  years  since.  And  that  is  a  pretty 
comprehensive  damnation  of  us  and  our  civilization,  if  we  accept 
Samuel  .Johnson's  dictum  that  'The  ends  of  education  are  three: 
to  develop  the  moral  nature,  to  train  the  judgment,  and  to 
furnish  material  for  conversation.'  President,  Lowell,  for  his 
part,  confesses  that  the  reason  'so  large  a  part  of  general  con- 
ation in  America  relates  to  the  weather,  to  politics,  arid  to 
sport,  is  not  so  much  because  these  things  arc  intrinsically  more 
interesting  or  valuable  than  in  other  countries,  as  because  they 
are  among  the  few  subject     that  every  one  is  familiar  with  and 

c  hi  talk  about.'  " 
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kEPERTORY,  INDEED!"  exclaims  Mrs.  Fiske  as 
she  topples  over  all  such  arguments  advanced  for 
the  salvation  of  the  stage.  Against  "the  star," 
and  "the  syndicate,"  and  "the  pernicious  long  run,"  the  only 
panacea  we  have  had  offered  us  has  been  the  repertory  plan. 
It  has  been  advanced  as  the  single  means  of  saving  the  actor  from 
himself.  Mrs.  Fiske  does  not  see  it  that  way  at  all.  "Educate 
the  actor  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  dramatic  literature!" 
she  exclaims  again  over  the  recollection  of  so  many  ill-cast  plays 
and  so  many  dramas  killed  beyond  hope  of  resuscitation  by 
inadequate  treatment.  After  being  importuned  to  give  out  the 
principles  upon  which  her  art  is  built,  Mrs.  Fiske  has  consented 
so  far  as  to  be  interviewed  by  the  dramatic  critic,  Mr.  Alexander 
Woolcott.  Her  attack  upon  the  repertory  is  to  be  found  in  the 
January  Century,  and  the  ventilation  of  her  views  reveals  the 
fact  that  to  her  at  least  the  actor  is  not  the  petted  darling  of 
romance.  He  must  know  his  business  and  be  able  to  fill  the 
bill,  for  "this,  my  friend,  is  an  age  of  specialization,  and  in  such 
an  age  the  repertory  theater  is  an  anachronism — a  ludicrous 
anachronism."     She  gives  out  this: 

"1  do  not  know  who  started  the  precious  notion  that  an  actor 
needs  half  a  dozen  parts  a  season  in  order  to  develop  his  art. 
Some  very  lazy  fellow,  I  suspect.  If  he  has  one  role  that  amounts 
to  anything,  that  has  some  substance  and  inspiration,  he  simply 
can  not  exhaust  its  possibilities  in  less  than  a  year.  He  can  not. 
Probably  he  can  not  even  play  it  perfectly  for  the  first  time 
before  the  end  of  the  first  season.  And  if  his  parts  are  empty 
and  unnourishing,  I  can  not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the  mere 
fact  of  having  six  instead  of  one  in  a  season  will  avail  him 
anything. 

The  provincial  stock  company,  which  is  another  fetish  in  the 
school  of  learning  the  actor's  art,  is  not  entirely  condemned,  but 
is  treated  askance:  'They  might  serve  I  heir  purpose  in  the 
young  actor's  apprenticeship  if  he  would  keep  reminding  him- 
self: 'This  is  all  wrong,  wrong,  wrong.  1  can  not  play  Smith 
while  1  am  memorizing  Brown.  This  does  not  teach  me  acting. 
It  teaches  me  tricks;  1  am  getting  a  certain  ease  and  facility,  bul 
it  is  all  wrong.'  Instead  of  thinking  it  wrong,  however,  Mrs. 
Fiske  fears  he  will  rather  gain  confidence  and  nothing  else." 

"He  starts  with  the  firm  touch  on  the  wrong  note,  and  as  he 
grows  more  and  more  confident,  the  touch  becomes  firmer  ami 
firmer.  To  our  great  dismay,  the  false  step  is  taken  then  with  a 
new  and  disconcerting  air  of  sureness  and  authority.  In  all  the 
theater,  my  friend,  there  is  nothing  quite  so  deadly  as  this  firmer 
and  firmer  touch  on  the  wrong  note." 

But,  objects  her  interlocutor,  suppose  he  accepts  an  engage- 
ment in  New  York  and  has  just  one  pari  that  lasts  and  lasts 
and  lasts.     Mrs.  Fiske  advises: 

"If  at  the  end  of  the  season  he  has  exhausted  it,  let  him  resist 
all  inducements  to  continue.  And  if  during  that  first  season 
his  part  does  not  stimulate,  nourish,  and  tax  him,  let  him  study. 
He  may  have  only  one  role  in  the  theater,  but  he  may  have  a 
dozen  in  his  room.  A  violinist  will  have  an  immense  repertory 
before  he  makes  even  his  first  appearance  in  public.  A  singer's 
studies  are  never  done,  and  I  am  sure  that,  if  you  inquired,  you 
would  find  such  artists  as  Melba  and  Caruso  still  working  with 
their  teachers.  It  should  be  so  in  the  theater.  It  should  he. 
Our  actors  fret  if  they  have  to  play  one  role  month  after  month, 
but  that  is  no  proof  that  they  are  ambitious.  They  are  lazy. 
Why  should  there  be  all  this  talk  of  training  actors,  anyway? 
If  an  actor  is  an  artist,  lie  will  train  himself.  ...  If  he  is  not  an 
artist  .  .  .  it  does  not  much  matter  what  becomes  of  him.  The 
sooner  he  departs  from  the  theater  the  better." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  audience,  Mrs.  Fiske  is  even 
stronger  in  her  condemnation  of  repertory,  and  points  her  case 
with  Granville  Barker,  who  "not  only  carried  out  the  repertory 
idea  in  his  season  at  Wallack's,  but  admitted  then  that  he 
could  conceive  of  no  other  kind  of  theater."  "  bet  me  tell  you," 
says   Mrs.    Fiske   triumphantly,    that    ••nothing   more   harmful 


has  happened  m  the  American  theater  in  years  than  the  Barker 
season  at  Wallack's" — 

"Harmful  and  pernicious.  One  play,  'Androeles  and  tin 
Lion,'  Mr.  Barker  produced  perfectly.  If  was  a  beautiful 
achievement,  and  what  followed  was  all  the  more  tragic  because 
he  had  already  shown  himself  a  master  of  his  art — a  master, 
lie  had  shown  us  how  splendidly  he  could  shine  as  a  producer 
if  only  he  would  he  ;1  specialisl     a  specialist  like  several  of  our 


MRS.    FISKE, 

Who  condemns  "repertorj  "  ;i>  ;i  means  of  educating  the  actor  at 

the  expense  of  the  public  and  dramatic  literature. 


own,  tho  of  the  greatesl  value  to  us  all  because  the  loftier  liter- 
ature of  the  theater  would  have  no  terrors  for  Granville  Barker. 
But  he  nut  (Ik-  same  company  through  the  paces  of  a  quite 
different  play  for  which  it  was  grotesquely  unfitted.  That  is  the 
essence  and  the  evil  of  the  repertory  idea.  He  slaughtered  'The 
Doctor's  Dilemma'-  slaughtered  a  capital  play  before  our  very 

eves  beyond  all  hope  of  a  resuscital ion  in  t  his  generation 

"Why.  the  public,  always  so  easily  misled  in  the  theater,  bad 
been  led  this  time  to  believe  the  Barker  production  good  art, 
whereas  in  truth  it  was  had  art.  verj  bad.  Thai  several  of 
the  parts  were  beautifully  acted  could  not  for  a  moment  excuse 
the  fact  that,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  performance  was  atro- 
cious. Yet  how  could  it  he  otherwise  when  the  two  leading 
parts,  Jennifer  Dubedat  and  the  title  role,  were  completely  mis- 
represented? .  .  .  The  audience,  for  the  most  pari  untrained  in 
dramatic  criticism,  accepted  as  an  example  of  good  art  the  mis- 
representation, the  mutilation  of  a  splendid  play.  So  the  mis- 
chief was  worked,  and,  because  of  the  very  conspicuousness  of 
Mr.  Barker,  ignorance  and  bail  taste  were  encouraged.  For 
Mr.  Barker  was  more  than  an  ordinary  manager;  he  was  a 
movement." 


THE   CRY   OF   THE   BELGIAN   CHILDREN 


COMPLACENCY  need  have  no  further  part  in  our 
feeling  about  the  relief  we  have  sent  to  Belgium.  The 
recent  revelations  made  by  Mr.  George  Barr  Baker,  a 
member  of  the  Relief  Commission,  will  perhaps  help  to  confirm 
the  comment  reported  to  have  been  made  in  Europe  on  President 
Wilson's  note:  "America  is  geographically  3,000  miles  or  so 
away  from  Europe;  spiritually  it  is  3,000,000,000  miles  away." 
The  excitement  of  feeding  Belgium  having  worn  off,  we  have 
ceased  our  ministrations  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than 
1,250,000  children  must  be  kept  just  inside  the  starvation-point 
in  order  that  the  food-supply,  insufficient  for  all,  may  go  round 
and  save  all  from  actual  death.  The  situation  is  illustrated  by  a 
story  told  1>\  Mr.  Hoover,  the  managing  head  of  the  Com- 
mission, of  things  observed  by  him.     We  read: 

"Mr.  Hoover,  accompanied  hv  !>r.  \Y.  R.  Kellogg,  went  to 
Belgium  during  the  lasl  few  \\<  eksand  saw  L, 200  of  these  children 
standing  in  line  in  a  districl  near  Brussels  waiting  for  their  food 
to  be  doled  out  to  them.  They  were  all  school  children,  none  of 
them  being  much  over  fourteen  years.  All  of  them  were  happj 
— the  poor  lit  le  things  had  their  food  tickets  in  their  hands  and 
were  facing  the  plea-ant  prospect  of  getting  something  to  eat. 
Their  mothers  and  oth<  rs  of  I  he  womi  a  relatives  were  standing 
by  watching  t  hen. 

•"Suddenly  Mr.  Hoover  saw  one  of  the  Belgian  women  who  are 
working  with  the  Commission  step  over  to  the  ling  and  drag  a 
child  out  of  it.  The  child  screamed  and  foughl  to  gel  back  into 
line,  hut  the  woman  kindly  but  firmly  lore,  d  it  to  one  side.  This 
was  followed  by  other  women  doing  the  same  thing,  which  was 
always  accompanied  by  the  screaming  protests  of  i  he  child. 

"Puzzled  by  these  extraordinary    incidents,  Mr.  Hoover  went 
to  one  of  the  wi  orkers  and  asked  whj   the  children  v 

taken  from  the  line. 

•"They  are  of  normal  weight,'  she  said,  'and  can  not  have  a 
meal  to-day.  They  must  wait  until  their  weighl  is  reduced  be- 
they  may  have  food  -this  mav  be  one  or,  perhaps,  two,  or 
three  days.  <mh  those  who  are  under  weighl  and  are  facing 
starvation  may  have  food.  There  is  so  little  food  that  only 
those  who  need  it  mosl  may  ha\  <   it.' 

"Mr.  Hoover  was  astounded  and  overcome,  and  asked  the 
woman  it  it  ^as  possible  thai  thechildj  I  bereallj  starving 

could  l>e  allowed  to  have  a  m< 
"••  Yes,  that  is  so,'  she  said,  sadly.  'We  can  not  feed  bo  many 
little  mouths  with  so  little.  If  we  had  the  fo 
if  to  them — but  whal  can  we  do?  If  America  would  onh  -end 
it  to  us  we  would  se<  thai  all  these  little  children  had  at  least 
enough  to  keep  them  al  normal  weight.  As  it  is  now,  v.  are 
powerless,  and  those  who  do  not  -how  sig  tarvation  musl 

stand  asidi   for  the  less  fortunate  ones.' 

"After  this  harrowing  incident,  Mr.  Hoover  vdsited  the 
German  officials  in  Brussels  and  asked  them,  as  a  representative 
of  the  American  people  if  they  would  granl  him  certain  minor 
concessions  which  might  tend  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings  of 
these  children. 

/'One  of  the  J  officers  of  high  rank  turned  to  him  and 

said:     'Mr.  Ha  ou  do  not  represent  the  American  people. 

All  Europe  I.  no  oudonol  represenl  them.  You  come  here 

as  one  of  a   small   hand  of    eccentric  world- 
sacrificed  their  time  and    heir  money  to  help  these  people,  and 
oul  of  respeel   for  what,  you  have  done  and  are  doing  we  will 
grant  you  these  favors  that  you  ask.'" 

Conditions  like  these  which  it  Beemed  impossible  to  impress 
°"  ,l"  conscioti  i  America  led  Mr.  Baker  to  go  to  Rome  to 

obtain  the  Pop  uenl  of  a  plan  to  go  before  the  school 

children  and  enlisl   their  aid  for  children  like  then,     I  He 

an  interviewer  for  the  N"ew  York  Tim 

"On  my  arrival  in   Romi    I   requested  an  audienc<    with 
Holiness.    The  Vatican  auth(  d   me   whj    I,  a   uon- 


Catholic,  should  wish  to  see  the  Pope.  In  explanation,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Pope  in  which  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  the 
Vicar  of  Christ.  'If  you  are  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,'  I 
wrote  in  my  letter,  'then  every  man,  gentile  or  Jew,  Christian  or 
pagan,  has  the  right  to  come  to  you  to  plead  in  the  cause  of 
suffering  humanity.  I  wish  to  plead  for  1,250,000  Catholic 
children  in  Belgium  and  France  who  are  suffering  from  hunger, 
disease,  and  destitution.' 

"I  sent  my  letter,  and  on  the  very  next  day  received  word 
from  the  Vatican  that  the  Pope  would  see  me.  He  gave  me  a 
private  audience  during  the  morning  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican. 

"When  the  Pope  entered  the  library  I  started  to  make  apolo- 
gies for  intruding  on  him,  but  he  stopt  me,  raising  both  hands, 
and  said  quickly  in  French:  'Do  not  apologize.  It  is  we  who 
are  truly  thankful  to  you  and  those  with  you  for  what  you  have 
been  doing  for  our  little  ones  in  those  desolated  countries.  For 
nearly  two  years  we  have  been  striving  to  find  some  means  of 
reliex  jng  their  distress,  hut  have  not  been  able-  to  find  a  solution 
for  this  difficult  problem.  We  have  consulted  all  kinds  of  people, 
and  man}  politicians  have  writ  ten  to  us  and  called  upon  us  with 
t  heir  suggestions,  bul  you  are  the  first  one  to  ask  for  our  spiritual 
aid.  Please  tell  me  your  plans  of  what  you  wish  to  do  in 
America.' 

I  told  the  Pope  that  if  every  Catholic  child  in  America  could 
collect  and  donate  3  cents  a  day  to  the  succor  of  the  suffering 
children,  the  Commission  could  provide  a  supplementary  meal 
consisting  of  a  biscuit  made  with  lard  or  fat.  This  biscuit,  little 
as  it  seems  to  us  in  America,  makes  it  possible  for  every  child  to 
have  a  meal  every  day,  and  would  prevent  their  physical  de- 
feneration ami  would  in  a  measure  fortify  them  against  cold  and 
disease. 

■After  listening  with  greal  attention  to  what  1  had  to  say,  the 

Pope    said: 

"We  will  write  an  apostolic  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  and 
request  him  to  write  to  even  archbishop  and  bishop  in  America 
and  have  them  instruct  all  their  priests  to  organize  the  children 
in  their  schools  to  work  together  for  the  relief  of  (he  helpless  little 
ones  in  Prance  and  Belgium.  As  a  foundation  of  the  fund  I  will 
-end  10.000  lire  to  Cardinal  Gibbons—  this  will  be  an  earnest  of 
our  intentions.  I  will  also  promise  the  apostolic  benediction 
to  all  those  who  lake  part  in  this  great  charity,  irrespective  of 
t  heir  religion.' " 

America  has  been  regarded  li.\  the  world  as  the  savior  of 
Belgium.  This,  Mr.  Baker  asserts,  "was  because  we  were  so 
crazj  to  have  the  world  know  that  Americans  could  make 
sacrifices  and  were  not  simply  money-grubbers,  as  the  people  of 
Europe  believe  us  to  be." 

"When  we  went  to  Belgium  we  proclaimed  that  wo  would 
take  care  of  1  he  Belgians,  and  now  we  can  no  longer  keep  up  this 
pretense.     We   have  given   them   $8,000,000 — we  who  are  the 

wealthiest    and    most    prosperous   nation    in    Hie   world — we   who 

have  onh   peace  and  can  devote  our  energies  to  manufacturing 

ot  her  things  than  munitions. 

"Compare  what  we  have  done  with  what  England  and  Prance 
are  doing — both  these  countries,  which  are  fighting  for  their  very 

existence.  The  English  Governmenl  is  giving  Belgium  $5,000,- 
(XX)  a  month,  while  France  is  giving  $4,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  $9.(X)0,(XX).  In  addition  the  people  of  (Jreal  Britain  and  her 
colonies  are  subscribing  $600,000  each  month.  Practically  every 
cent  of  this  money  is  spenl  in  this  country  for  food  and  clothing 
for  the  Belgian  and   Prendi  sufferers. 

'The  Belgian  Gov  -eminent  at  I  la  vro  sends  1  hose  cheeks  to  the 
Commission    because   we  are   the    only   ones    who  can    ixoi     food 

through  the  blockade.     It  costs  between  $10,000,000  and  $11,- 

000.000  a  mont  h  to  bod  t  he  10,000,000  men,  women,  and  children 

of  France  and   Belgium.     We  must,  get  another  SI, 000,000  a 

month  from  somewhere  lo  carry  on  the  work  and  \'<<'t\  everybody. 
Al  the  present  time  3,000,000  of  these  10,000,000  are  only  given 
a   hunk  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  broth  each  day. 

'The   men  and  women   do  not    feel   the   privation   so  much,  as 

are   trong,  and  some  of  them  can  get  an  additional  meal  now 
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and  then;  but  the  children  are  getting  weak  and  sickly,  and  the 
supplementary  meal  of  a  biscuit  made  with  lard  would  sustain 
their  strength  and  save  them  from  early  graves. 

"If  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  only  think  of  those 
1,250,000  children  who  are  slowly  starving  to  death,  and  will 
give  us  but  a  little  of  their  plenty  and  prosperity,  we  can  take 
care  of  them.  If  the  people  here  will  only  help  us  we  can  take 
care  of  the  sufferers,  particularly  the  children  in  all  the  overrun 
countries." 


FRANCE'S  STRUGGLE  WITH  ALCOHOL 

NOT  WITHOUT  A  STRUGGLE  will  France  rid  herself 
of  the  menace  of  alcohol.  The  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  light  wine  and  beer  excepted, 
has  brought  into  being  an  organized  army  within  the  state  to 
hght  the  measure.  The  president  of  the  Saloon-Keepers' 
Federation  and  the  president  of  the  Provision  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion plead  in  behalf  of  380,000  saloon-keepers,  now  mobilized  and 
fighting  in  the  ranks,  who  will  be  ruined  along  with  the  drying  up 
of  one  source  of  national  wealth.  The  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  however,  denies  that  the  prohibition  measure 
would  injure  the  saloon-keepers,  but  would  rather  benefit  them, 
"as  they  would  get  small  profit  from  the  double  taxes  on  spirits, 
while  the  sale  of  wine,  beer,  cider,  tea,  and  coffee  will  yield  hand- 
some returns.  The  distillers  will  lose  nothing,"  Mr.  Riemain 
contends,  "as  their  whole  output  will  be  taken  for  industrial 
purposes." 

France's  unwillingness  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Russia 
leads  Mr.  D.  Parodi,  in  the  Revue  des  Nations  Latines  (Paris),  to 
read  a  sharp  lesson  to  the  French  Parliament  for  its  lack  of 
patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and  foresight  in  the  treatment  of 
the  alcohol  problem,  which  has  become  doubly  important  on 
account  of  the  war  and  its  natural  sequel,  the  partial  disintegra- 
tion of  the  social  life. 

"The  free  democracy  of  France  has  not  the  strength  to  submit 
itself  voluntarily  to  the  iron  self-discipline  which,  two  years  ago, 
a  rescript  of  the  Czar  imposed  upon  autocratic  Russia.  We  have 
not  learned  yet  from  the  danger  of  death,  which  menaces  our 
fatherland  from  without,  to  defend  it  at  the  same  time  against 
an  enemy  not  less  dangerous,  who  gnaws  at  our  very  vitals. 
With  sadness  in  our  hearts,  we  remember  that  memorable  session 
of  our  Parliament,  at  the  very  eve  of  the  war,  where  all  attempts 
to  curtail  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  had  been  nipt  in  the  bud. 
All  measures  taken  since  August,  1914,  by  our  military  adminis- 
tration on  behalf  of  the  interdiction  of  the  manufacturing  and 
sale  at  least  of  our  most  dangerous  poison,  absinthe,  were  frus- 
trated. In  the  only  war-sitting  of  our  House  of  Deputies  of 
which  it  has  a  right  to  be  ashamed,  a  certain  group  of  deputies 
rose  to  blame  publicly  a  French  general  who  tried  to  enforce 
discipline  among  our  soldiers,  protecting,  at  the  same  time, 
their  health.  The  saloon-keeper  was  stronger  than  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. 

"The  Parliament  as  a  whole  continues,  however,  to  beat 
around  the  bush.  Through  the  law  passed  by  it  on  July  1st,  it 
weakened  eventually  the  categorical  propositions  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Monsieur  Ribot,  to  suppress  once  and 
for  all  the  privileges  so  far  enjoyed  by  our  brandy-distillers. 
By  the  very  enactment  to  restrict  their  distilling  practises  to 
publicly  accessible  sheds,  the  fabrication  of  the  poison  has  re- 
ceived its  legal  sanction. 

4 '  Who  cares  now  for  the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  question 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  alcohol?  All  we  are  interested  in  is 
the  sad  fact  that  the  alcohol  imbibed  in  our  saloons  in  ever  grow- 
ing quantities,  by  displacing  the  natural,  profitable  foods,  drains 
the  financial  and  physical  resources  of  our  working  classes.  We 
are  face  to  face,  not  with  a  chemical  but  with  a  social  problem 
of  the  first  order.  Well,  statistics,  nervous  pathology,  and 
criminology  agree  that  heroic  France,  which  knew  how  to  defend 
her  soil  against  the  German  invader,  seems  not  to  have  the 
strength  to  save  herself  from  her  twofold  suicidal  mania:  from 
collective  suicide  by  restricting  her  birth-rate,  from  individual 
suicide  by  overindulging  in  alcoholic  drinks." 

Mr.  Parodi  admits  that  the  problem  is,  in  view  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  France's  political  machinery,  an  exceedingly 


complex  one.  The  elections  are,  to  a  great  extent,  prepared  in 
the  barrooms;  the  saloon-keeper  is  an  important  political  factor. 
Cartoons  and  puns  do  not  help  to  solve  the  puzzle.  Moreover, 
farmers  and  workingmen  need  a  social  center  analogous  to  the 
club  of  the  bourgeois,  "since  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing 
completely  away  with  the  filthy  hut  in  the  country  and  the 
dingy  flat  in  the  city,  and  since  we  have,  further,  been  unable 
so  far  to  replace  the  moral  influence  of  the  church  and  the 
former  attractiveness  of  the  religious  festivals  by  moral  agencies 
of  the  same  or  even  superior  power."  With  great  courage  he 
goes  on: 

"Let  us  only  be  frank  and  confess  a  bit  of  hypocrisy  abides 
even  with  the  organizers  of  our  antialcoholic  campaigns.  We 
preach  against  whisky  and  its  brothers,  while  we  are  shutting  our 
eyes  altogether  to  the  alcohol  in  our  wine.  But  let  that  go.  Do, 
however,  our  manufacturers  of  alcohol  really  believe  that  they 
would  lose  so  very  much  by  following  the  example  of  their  Ger- 
man colleagues,  who  provide  the  automobiles  and  aeroplanes  of 
their  fatherland  with  an  effective  alcoholic  motor-power?  " 


UNPEACEFUL   BRITISH   PASTORS 

THE  USUAL  CHRISTMAS  TEXT  was  not  employ,  d 
in  such  British  pulpits  as  the  cables  report.  Indeed, 
the  sermons  were  not  pleas  for  "peace  on  earth," 
and  showed  little  good-will  to  the  American  President,  whose 
peace-message  is  now  being  considered  by  the  belligerent  peoples. 
The  Canon  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  declares  that 
"fealty  to  Christ  has  forced  us  into  the  arena  of  this  world-war, 
and  that  the  same  fealty  makes  compromise  impossible  with 
regard  to  the  issues  which  are  being  decided  there."  Dr.  Barnes, 
Master  of  the  Temple,  reminded  Englishmen  of  "the  proverb 
that  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the  game."  "God  forbid,"  he 
added,  "that  we  should  think  of  the  present  carnage  as  a  game, 
yet  hope  is  the  key-note  of  the  morn  of  the  nativity,  and  it  is 
good  to  feel  that  the  neutrals  are  right  in  seeing  such  changes 
in  the  temper  and  ideals  of  our  foes  as  to  herald  a  prospect  o\' 
permanent  peace."  But  more  characteristic  were  the  scornful 
utterances  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  regretful  words  of 
London's  greatest  nonconformist  preacher.  Said  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  as  quoted  in  a  London  dispatch  to  the  Xew 
York  Times: 

"It  is  true  that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  after  two 
years  of  study  of  the  question  and  innumerable  notes,  seems  to 
believe  that  the  object  of  the  two  groups  of  belligerents  is  the 
same. 

"He  knows  that  Germany  refused  arbitration,  declined  a 
conference,  and  rejected  every  overture  to  prevent  war.  He 
knows  that  his  own  countrymen  have  poured  money  like  water 
to  assist  the  destitute  and  outraged  remnants  of  the  little 
Belgian  people,  whose  treaty  rights  were  violated  and  wli 
frontiers  were  invaded  before  war  was  declared.  He  knows  of 
the  infractions  of  the  Hague  conventions,  which  the  American 
people  have  studiously  promoted. 

" He  knows  all  the  details  of  the  organized  atrocities  reported 
upon  in  strict  inquiries.  lie  knows  of  the  sinking  of  unarmed 
passenger-ships,  like  the  Lusitania  and  Arabia,  without  notice 
or  warning.  He  knows  of  the  murder  of  Captain  Fryatt,  of 
the  nocturnal  deportations  of  Belgians  and  French  into  slavery. 
He  knows  of  German  connivance  at  Armenian  massacres,  and 
yet  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  nations  who  are  leagued  to 
disarm  this  evil  demoniac  of  national  militarism  have  the  same 
aim  in  view  as  the  perpetrators  of  these  historical  crimes. 

"President  Wilson  has  either  in  a  fit  of  mental  aberration 
sent  the  wrong  note,  or  he  had  entirely  misapprehended  the 
European  situation." 

With  more  consideration  for  President  Wilson,  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan  declared  in  Westminster  Chapel  that  the 
President's  "good  intentions"  are  "sadly  marred  by  his  most 
tragic  mistake  that  he  has  declined  to  express  any  opinion  as  to 
the  moral  issues."     Dr.  Morgan  is  "terribly  afraid  lest,  judging 
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from  the  newspapers,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
it  was  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  for  the  right  of  nations,  and 
for  the  safeguarding  of  freedom  that  we  entered  the  war." 
As  he  sees  it :  K. 

"To  consent  now  to  any  peace  that  falls  short  of  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  high  ideals  is  to  admit  we  were  wrong  at  the  first. 
The  Christian  Church  must  not  utter  a  word  that  suggests 
there  can  be  such  an  admission  to-day.  Far  better  defeat  and 
death  for  righteousness  than  ease  and  quiet  by  a  compromise 
with  false  ideals." 


JEWISH   FAVOR   FOR   MR.    WILSON 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  HEARS  so  much  criticism  of  his 
peace-letter  both  from  Europe  and  America  that  a  grate- 
ful word  must  be  welcome.  Such  a  word  comes  from 
Herman  Bernstein,  writing  for  the  Jews.  '•If  the  neutral 
nations  have  suffered  untold  hardships  during  this  war,"  he 
says,  "the  Jewish  people,  scattered  among  all  the  nations,  fight- 
ing for  all  'fatherlands,'  have  suffered  martyrdom  unparalleled 
even  in  their  long  history  of  martyrdom.  Therefore  they 
longed  for  peace  based  upon  justice  and  liberty  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  nation,  and  they  will  hail  the  President's 
move  with  great  joy."  Mr.  Bernstein,  writing  in  The  American 
Hebrew  'New  York),  counts  us  as  more  than  fortunate  thai  we 
have  at  the  head  of  this  nation  "a  man  who  towers  head  and 
shoulders  not  only  abo>  e  our  »w  n  statesmen,  but  also  ahov  e  i  he 
trained  statesmen  of  Kurope — a  man  with  a  greal  vision,  with 
a  colossal  will-power,  with  a  burning  passion  For  peace  and 
righteousness,  witha  profound  love  for  America,  and  a  boundless 
->  mpul  hy  for  all  mankind  ": 

"We  have  a  Presidenl  whom  ordy  history  in  the  coming 
generations  will  fullj  appreciate.  |-\,,-  Woodrow  Wilson  is  a 
new  Lincoln,  who  has  brought  to  the  bes1  traditions  of  American 
Residents  a  genius  for  statesmanship  and  an  extraordinary 
familiarity  with  the  world  outside  of  America,  a  powerful  bond 
of  sympathy  with  all  mankind,  a  heart  thai  feels  deeplj  fur  the 
opprest  of  all  nations,  ;,  mind  that  sees  far  and  sees  clearly,  and 
a  conscience  thai  guides  him  in  all  his  acts. 

"This  i-  the  gravesl  crisis  in  the  world,  and  America  tnusl 
face  the  big  problems  in  a  large  way.  No  American  Presidenl 
has  had  such  an  opportunity  for  service  and  achievement,  ami 
no  American  statesman  to-daj  could  have  risen  to  the  oppor- 
tunity as  Woodrow  Wilson  ha-  risen. 

"In  the  European  situation  he  has  succeeded  in  maintaining 
a  dignified  neutrality.     This  is  better  known  in   Europe  than 

in    America.      I    have    traveled    in    the    war-zone,    in    the    Allied 

countries  as  well  as  in  the  Germanic,  and  have  studied  the  temper 

of  the  people  on  tin-  \e,>  question.  I  can  state  thai  while  tic 
people  in  England  and  Prance  were  perhaps  displeased  with 
the  American  policj  because  it  was  not  a-  linn  toward  Germanj 
they  wished,  and  while  the  people  in  Austria  and  Germany 
were  irritated  by  the  American  policy  because  il  was  not  ;>- 
-harp  and  exacting  toward  the  a  Hie-  :i-  th.v  desired,  tin-  feeling 

of  dissatisfaction  and   irritation   was  due  chiefly    to  1  he  fact    that 
the  people  in  all  I  he  count  ri>  -  a1   War  are  poorly  informed  through 

t  he  censor*  d  press,  and  are  acquainted  w  it  h  only  one  side  of  t  he 

ituation,  through  prejudiced  and  colored  sources 

"Presidenl  Wilson's  crowning  achievement  will  be  the  service 
that  he  will  render  to  bleeding  man]  ind  through  peace-mediation. 
Ih-  Bane  and  brillianl  nanship  will  be  fully  appreciated 

only  after  the  war.     The  peace-Presidenl   has  served   America 
besl  and  mo-t  beroicaU  ting  the  clamor  of  the  hyster- 

ical chauvinists  and  the  temptation  and  sham  heroism  of  tho  i 
■  urged  the  plunging  of  America   into  the  (lame-   thai   are 
'    manhood  and  womanhood  and  childhood 
luropean  countri 

Pr<   ident  Wilson  ■■ill  write  the  greatesl   page  in  American 
tory;    he  will  lead  the  movement   thai   will  bring  aboul  an 
under  tanding  among  the  □  of  the  world  which  will  make 

jt  it  few  rulers  and  statesmen  to  give  the  sign 

•Thumb-  down!'  like  Nero,  hurling  a  continenl    with   millions 
of  human  sacrifices  into  the  ar<  na  of    laughter. 

"Out  of  the  multitude  i  heron      with  their  iron  cro    i 

■and  their  legion    of  honor,  will  stand  ou1  the  great*    I  and  mo  I 
b<  ro  of  ih.  m  all,  the  hero  of  pi  ac      Woodrow   Wil  on 


THE   BANE   OF   THE   MIDDLEMAN 
IN  DIVORCES 

THE  SIMPLE  METHOD  of  calling  the  parties  into 
private  consultation  has  ended  many  a  divorce  suit  and 
reestablished  many  a  home.  This  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  every  judge,  and  the  need  of  such  an  effort  presents  a 
serious  problem  in  social  efficiency.  A  conciliatory  agency  to 
deal  with  divorce  cases  before  they  are  brought  into  court  should 
not  be  "in  the  nature  of  a  censorship  or  a  rigid  regulatory 
process,"  think  two  writers  on  this  theme  for  The  New  Re- 
public (New  York),  Manuel  Levine  and  Raymond  Moley. 
The  attempt  at  such  a  delicate  task  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  one  devoted  to  this  form  of  social  service  and  connected 
with  the  courts.  The  likelihood  of  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking is  illustrated  by  a  case  in  point: 

"A  husband  and  wife  well  past  middle  life  had  not  spoken  to 
each  other  in  many  months.  All  communication  had  been 
carried  on  t  hrough  t  he  mediation  of  lawyers.  The  parties  direct - 
l.v  concerned  were  called  into  the  office  of  the  judge,  who  left 
them  there  for  a  while  with  the  door  locked.  Stormy  wrang- 
ling followed.  But  the  voices  gradually  descended  to  lower 
tones,  and  two  hours  later  when  the  judge  reentered  the  office 
the  parties  were  willing  to  go  home  together. 

"If  differences  can  be  settled  after  legal  strife  has  begun,  it  is 
reasonable  to  demand  that  efforts  looking  to  a  settlement  be 
made  in  the  first  instance-.  It  is  the  part  of  advanced  thought 
to  eliminate  community  waste  by  preventing  the  growth  of  the 
antisocial.  We  save  most  of  the  cost  of  combating  disease  by 
seeking  to  prevent  its  cause.  In  like  manner  we  can  eliminate 
the  infection  of  modern  divorce  proceedings. 

'The  wise,  worthy  lawyer  is  constantly  performing  social 
service  l.v  bringing  aboul  readjustments  before  filing  suit." 

The  difficult}  lie-  in  the  fact  that  "the  element  of  the  pro- 
fession which  handles  mosl  of  I  he  divorce  cases  in  America  owes 
it-  \erv  existence  to  such  discord."  Therefore,  it  is  an  act  of 
follv  io  expeel  effort  toward  peace  from  thai  source. 

"The   more   bitter  the  strife  the  more  ample  the  profit.      The 

wife  con-ults  one  lawyer,  the  husband  another.  Petitions 
pregnant     with    charges    and    counter-charges    are    prepared. 

Trill.-  [ighl  as  air  are  magnified  to  give  the  case  added  serious- 
ness. Society  and  the  law  have  decreed  that  divorce  must, 
not  he  granted  except  for  serious  cause.  Hence,  to  secure  the 
divorce  and  Io  earn  the  fee,  the  lawyer  compiles  a  debit  account 
which  often  works  serious  and  irreparable  destruction.  Even 
ill   those  cases  where  efforts  for  peace  are  Successful  the  seeds  of 

future  disagreements  have  frequently  been  left. 

"The   lawyer  i-  a    middleman.      He  exists   because  a  mass  of 

technicalities   separates    the   citizen    and    his   courts.     Blindly 

mu-l  Ihe  average  man  trust  his  lawyer  to  go  info  the  maze 
and  I. rini,'  him  back  satisfaction  of  .some  desire.  Whether  he 
gets  it  depends  less  upon  the  object  SOUghl  I  han  upon  the  skill 
of   I  he  expert    employed. 

"Such  problems  as  are  involved  in  the  ordinary  divorce  pro- 
ceedings require  for  their  solution  a  branch  of  the  public  service 
which  is  equipped  to  Investigate  and  advise.  The  court  as  now 
constituted  can  not  do  this.  1 1,  is  equipped  merely  to  decide 
which  of  two  conflicting  expositions  of  law  should  be  given 
precedence.  Too  often  the  judge  is  merely  a  highly  dignified 
referee  in  a  technical  game.  The  court  must  be  equipped  to 
meel  the  concrete  demands  of  human  life.  Decisions  must 
cease  to  partake  of  the  mystic  art  of  an  ancient,  ceremony.  It 
musl  become  a  place  for  Ihe  taking  of  a  trial  balance  iii  the 
immediate  problem  at  hand,  .lust ice  in  order  to  be  worthy 
of  Ihe  name  should  be  Ihe  del  ermi  rial  ion  of  the  balance  in  human 
relal  ion-hips." 

Cleveland   has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  a  conciliation 

COUrt,    where   small    suits   are    deall     with    in    an    informal    way. 

Lawyers,  bondsmen,  and  other  middlemen  of  ihe  law  are  elim- 
inated,  and    the  judge  acts  as   investigator  and    peacemaker. 

The   writers  here  think   that    "the  process  which   works  for  peace 

in  adjusting  differences  between  strangers  could,  at  least,  be 
fiqualli   helpful  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  estranged  partners 

in    I  he   bu   in.  is  of   matrimony." 


CURRENT    -     POETRY 


DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE'S  resigna- 
tion of  his  post  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  The  Hague  may  be  a  loss 
to  the  diplomatic  service,  but  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  hereafter  give  most 
of  his  time  to  literature  is  good  news  for 
lovers  of  poetry.  He  has  been  too  busy  to 
write  much  of  late,  but  he  must  now  have 
stored  up  in  his  heart  and  brain  countless 
poetic  themes.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
two  years  must  have  imprest  him  deeply, 
and  the  world  waits  eagerly  the  literary 
expression  of  those  impressions.  From  the 
December  Harper's  we  take  this  sad,  yet 
brave  song,  a  song  whose  lines  chime  like 
the  bells  they  celebrate.  The  climax  of  the 
last  stanza  is  admirable. 

THE  BELLS  OF  MALINES 

August  17,  191k 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

The  gabled  roofs  of  old  Malines 

Are  russet-red  and  gray  and  green, 

And  o'er  them  in  the  sunset  hour 

Looms,  dark  and  huge,  St.  Rombold's  tower. 

High  in  that  rugged  nest  concealed, 

The  sweetest  bells  that  ever  pealed, 

The  deepest  bells  that  ever  rung, 

The  lightest  bells  that  ever  sung, 

Are  waiting  for  the  master's  hand 

To  fling  their  music  o'er  the  land. 

And  shall  they  ring  to-night,  Malines? 
In  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen, 
The  frightful  year,  the  year  of  wo, 
When  fire  and  blood  and  rapine  flow 
Across  the  land  from  lost  Liege, 
Storm-driven  by  the  German  rage? 
The  other  carillons  have  ceased: 
Fallen  is  Hasselt,  fallen  Diest, 
From  Ghent  and  Bruges  no  voices  come, 
Antwerp  is  silent,  Brussels  dumb! 

But  in  thy  belfry,  O  Malines, 

The  master  of  the  bells  unseen 

Has  climbed  to  where  the  keyboard  stands — 

To-night  his  heart  is  in  his  hands! 

Once  more,  before  invasion's  hell 

Breaks  round  the  tower  he  loves  so  well, 

Once  more  he  strikes  the  well-worn  keys, 

And  sends  aerial  harmonies 

Far-floating  through  the  twilight  dim 

In  patriot  song  and  holy  hymn. 

O  listen,  burghers  of  Malines! 
Soldier  and  workman,  pale  bcguine. 
And  mother  with  a  trembling  flock 
Of  children  clinging  to  thy  frock — 
Look  up  and  listen,  listen  all! 
What  tunes  are  these  that  gently  fall 
Around  you  like  a  benison? 
"The  Flemish  Lion,"  " Brabanconne," 
"O  Brave  Liege,"  and  all  the  airs 
That  Belgium  in  her  bosom  bears. 

King  up,  ye  silvery  octaves  high, 
Whose  notes  liko  circling  swallows  fly ; 
And  ring,  each  old  sonorous  bell — 
"Jesu,"  "Maria,"  "Michael"! 
Weave  in  and  out,  and  high  and  low, 
The  magic  music  that  you  know, 
And  let  it  float  and  flutter  down 
To  cheer  the  heart  of  the  troubled  town. 
Ring  out,  "Salvator,"  lord  of  all, — 
"Roland"  in  Ghent  may  hear  thee  call! 

O  brave  bell-music  of  Malines, 

In  this  dark  hour  how  much  you  mean! 

The  dreadful  night  of  blood  and  tears 

Sweeps  down  on  Belgium,  but  she  hears 

Deep  in  her  heart  the  melody 

Of  songs  she  learned  when  she  was  free. 

She  will  not  falter,  faint,  nor  fail, 

But  fight  until  her  rights  prevail, 


ADd  all  her  ancient  belfries  ring, 

"The  Flemish  Lion,"  "God  Save  the  King!" 

The  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  school  6f 
poetry  continues  to  grow;  the  author  of 
"The  Wild  Night"  and  "The  Ballad  of 
the  White  Horse"  has  many  followers  in 
England  and  in  America.  Chesterton's 
excellent  influence  is  especially  noticeable 
in  some  of  the  best  work  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Maynard.  To  The  Poetry  Review  (Lon- 
don), Mr.  Maynard  contributes  a  thought- 
ful and  spirited  ballad  on  the  immortal 
theme  of  Don  Quixote.  It  resembles 
Chesterton's  "Lepanto" — and  to  say  this 
is  to  give  it  high  praise. 

DON  QUIXOTE 

By  Theodore  Maynard 

The  air  is  valiant  with  drums 

And  honorable  the  skies, 
When  he  rides  singing  as  he  comes 

With  solemn  dreamy  eyes — 
Of  swinging  of  the  splendid  swords 
And  crashing  of  the  nether  lords 
When  Hell  makes  onslaught  with  its  hordes 

In  desperate  emprise. 

Oh,  rides  along  the  roads  of  Spain 

The  champion  of  the  world, 
For  whom  great  soldans  live  again 

With  Moorish  beards  curled — 
But  all  their  spears  shall  not  avail 
With  one  who  weareth  magic  mail, 
This  hero  of  an  epic  tale 

And  his  brave  gauntlet  hurled. 

Clangor  of  horses  and  of  arms 

Across  the  quiet  fields, 
Herald  and  trumpeter,  alarms 

Of  bowmen  and  of  shields, 
When  doubt  that  twists  and  is  afraid 
Is  shattered  in  the  last  crusade, 
Where  flaunts  the  plume  and  falls  the  blade 

The  cavalier  wields. 

Altho  in  that  eternal  cause 

No  liegemen  gather  now , 
Nor  flowered  dames  to  grant  applause. 

Yet  on  his  naked  brow 
All  victor's  laurels  iiiterwreath; 
But  he  no  dower  can  bequeath 
But  sword  snapt  short  and  empty  sheath 

And  errantry  and  vow! 

Against  his  foolish  iimocence 

No  man  alive  can  stand, 
Nor  any  giant  drive  him  hence 

With  siing  or  club  or  brand — 
For  when  his  angry  bugle  blows 
There  fall  unconquerable  foes. 
Of  mighty  men  of  war  none  knows 

To  stay  his  witless  hand. 

All  legendary  wars  seem  tame. 

And  every  tale  gives  place 
Before  the  knight's  unsullied  name 

And  his  romantic  face: 
Yea,  he  shall  break  the  stoutest  bars 
And  boar  his  courage  and  his  scars 
Beyond  the  whirling  moons  and  stars 

And  all  the  suns  of  space! 

Josephine  Preston  Peabody's  "Harvest 
Moon"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company) 
contains  many  poems  inspired  by  the  war 
— poems  expressing,  for  the  most'  part, 
hatred  of  war  and  especially  a  sense  of 
the  tragedy  of  woman's  share  in  the  war. 
The  title  poem  and  other  poems  in  the 
volume  have  already  been  quoted  in  these 
columns. 

Not  all  of  this  poet'swork  however  relates 
to   the  war.     We  find,  for  instance,  this 


charming  lullaby,  which  in  pictorial  beauty 
recalls  the  colorful  ballads  of  Rossetti,  and 
has  a  note  of  human  tenderness  which 
many  of  his  verses  lack. 

CRADLE  SONG 

By  Josephine  Preston  Peabody 

I 

Lord  Gabriel,  wilt  thou  not  rejoice 
When  at  last  a  little  boy's 

Cheek  lies  heavy  as  a  rose. 

And  his  eyelids  close? 

Gabriel,  when  that  hush  may  be, 
This  sweet  hand  all  heedfully 

I'll  undo  for  thee  alone, 

From  his  mother's  own. 

Then  the  far  blue  highways  paven 
With  the  burning  stars  of  heaven, 

He  shall  gladden  with  the  sweet 

Hasting  of  his  feet: 

Feet  so  brightly  bare  and  cool, 
Leaping  as  from  pool  to  pool; 

From  a  laughing  little  boy 

Splashing  rainbow  joy! 

Gabriel,  wilt  thou  understand 
How  to  keep  his  hovering  hand? 

Never  shut,  as  in  a  bond. 

From  the  bright  beyond? 

Nay,  but  tho  it  cling  and  close 
Tightly  as  a  climbing  rose, 

Clasp  it  only  so — aright, 

Lest  his  heart  take  fright. 

(Dormi,  dormi,  tu. 
The  dusk  is  hung  with  blue.) 
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Lord  Michael,  wilt,  not  thou  rejoice 
When  at  last  a  little  boy's 

Heart,  a  shut-in  murmuring  bee. 

Turns  him  unto  thee? 

Wilt  thou  heed  thine  armor  well — 
To  take  his  hand  from  Gabriel, 

So  his  radiant  cup  of  dream 

May  not  spill  a  gleam? 

He  will  take  thy  heart  in  tin-all. 
Telling  o'er  thy  breastplate,  all 

Colors  in  his  bubbling  speech. 

With  his  hand  to  each. 

{Dormi,  dormi,  tu. 
Sapphire  is  the  blue: 
Pearl  and  beryl,  they  arc  called, 
Chrysoprase  and  emerald, 
sard  and  amethyst. 
Numbered  so,  and  kiss 

Ah.  but  find  some  angel-word 
For  thy  sharp,  subduing  sword! 

Yea,  Lord  Michael,  make  no  doubt 

He  will  find  it  out: 

i Dormi,  dormi.  In! 

His  eyes  will  look  at  \ou.) 

Ill 

Last,  a  little  morning  space. 
Lead  luni  to  that  leafy  place 

Where  Our  Lad\   sits  awake. 

For  all  mothers'  sake. 

Bosomed  with  the  Blessed  One. 
He  shall  mind  her  of  her  Sou. 

Once  so  folded  from  all  harms. 

In  her  shrining  arms. 

(In  her  veil  of  blue. 
Dormi.  dormi,  tu.) 

So: — and  fare  thee  well. 

Softly — Gabriel  .  .  . 
When  the  first  faint  red  shall  come. 
Bid  the  Day-star  lead  him  home. 

For  the  bright  world's  sake. 

To  my  heart,  awake. 
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America's  Great  Railroad 

The  Union  Pacific 

And  the  Man  Whose  Foresight,  Energy  and 
Genius   Made   It  the  Almost    Perfect    Road 


IT  is  a  band  of  steel,  that  unites 
the  two  oceans,  the  West  and  the 
East,  in  a  great  Pacific  Union. 
Sixty  years  ago,  President  Buchanan 
vsaid:  "Without 
such  a  road  wecan- 
notprotectCalifor- 
nia  and  our  Pacific 
Coast  possessions 
against  invasion." 
Abraham  Lincoln 
was  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  con- 
struction of  this 
great  railroad,  ad- 
vocating it,  not 
only  as  a  military 
necessity,  but  be- 
cause he  believed 
that  the  building 
of  this  national 
highway,  this  iron 
band  of  commer- 
cial union,  would 
keep  East  and 
West  united  in  interest  and  close 
communication. 

I  lencetbe  name  "Union  Pacific," 
typical  of  the  permanent,  Pacific 
Union  between  the  East  and  the 
Westof  this  country.  The  UNION 
PACIFIC  was  the  nameappropri- 
ately  chosen  for  the  great  railroad. 

The  history  of  this  great  railroad 


is  the  history  of  this  nation.  It 
follows  the  natural  path  from  the 
East  to  the  West.  It  is  within 
the   nation  like  one  of  the  great 

arteries  within  the 

body. 

And  like  a  great 
artery,  it  spreads 
out  as  it  travels, 
finally,  like  a  great 
fan,  covering  the 
Pacific  Coast  all 
the  way  from  Seat- 
tle to  Los  Angeles. 
*    *    *    * 

Daniel  Webster 
said  that  nothing 
beyond  the  Missis- 
sippi could  ever 
have  much  value. 
That  great  genius 
of  words  would 
have  been  sur- 
prised could  he 
have  been  told  that  a  great  genius 
of  deeds  would  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  in  a  few  short  years  im- 
proving a  national  belt  of  steel,  the 
Union  Pacific,  carrying  on  its  chief 
work  in  that  region  of  which 
Webster  thought  so  little. 

Senator  Green,  of  Missouri,  ad- 
dressing the  Senate  on  April  17, 
1858,  had  said: 
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"I  believe  the  Pacific  Railroad  will 
increase  the  productive  power  and 
wealth  of  the  country  millions  and 
tens  of  millions,  although  I  believe 
every  dollar  invested  in  making 
such  a  road  will  be  lost  to  the  stock- 
holders, whether  built  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  by  pri- 
vate enterprise." 

It  appeared  that  this  prophecy  of 
financial  disaster  might  become 
permanent  reality.  The  railroad 
was  indeed  in  bad  financial  condi- 
tion when  its  destinies  were  first 
directed  by  E.  H.  Harriman  and 
his  associates. 

He  knew  that  a  great  engine  of 
transportation,  faithfully  serving 
the  people  and  putting  service  first, 
could  not  possibly  fail  financially 
or  otherwise.  For  the  people  re- 
ward those  who  serve  them. 

Mr.  Harriman  had  faith  in  the 
West  and  in  Western  people.  He 
appreciated  the  great  natural  re- 
sources and  the  spirit  of  Western 
endeavor 
and  in- 
s  p  i  red 
others  by 
his  faith. 


Ogden 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM -THROUGH  SERVICE  ROUTES 


He      set 

about  his  task  in  a  manner  typical 
of  his  character,  saying  that  the 
first  thing  was  to  put  money  into  the 
Union  Pacific. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  in  1897,  less  than 
19  years  ago,   $269,700,000  have 


{Continued) 

been  actually  invested  in  extensions,  branches 
and  revision,  including  double-tracking 
shortening  the  road,  ballasting  the  line  with 
scientific  accuracy,  and  other  improvements. 
In  addition  to  this  vast  sum  there  went  into 
the  railroad  and  its  development  all  the 
energy,  ambition,  mental  power  and  high 
aspiration  of  a  great  railroad  builder. 
***** 

The  great  railroad,  as  great  as  the  mountains 
and  plains  across  which  its  locomotives 
travel  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night,  is 
that  Union  Pacific. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  to  this  nation  the  ter- 
ritory that  it  serves,  and  to  which  it  grate- 
fully acknowledges  its  obligations,  its  ex- 
istence. 

James  Buchanan  was  its  advocate. 

Abraham  Lincoln  desired  it  and  spoke  for  it, 
saying  that  it  would  hold  the  East  and  the 
West  in  pacific  union. 

Grant  and  Sheridan  policed  the  building  of 
it — protecting   the    workers    from  savages. 

Great  men  planned  it  in  the  past;  thousands 
of  faithful  workers  at  every  station  and  on 
every  mile  of  track  serve  this  railroad  in  the 
present. 

***** 

The  Union  Pacific  is  one  of  the  great  industri- 
al triumphs 
of  repub- 
lican gov- 
e  rnment, 
the  result  of 
individual 
initiative, 
combined 
with  wise  government  interest  and  co-opera- 
tion. Those  to  whom  its  management  is  en- 
trusted find  their  greatest  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  this  powerful  railroad  is  a 
servant  of  the  public,  contributing  to  the 
nation's  health,  facilitating  circulation  of 
wealth  and  population,  rendering  service 
to  the  farmer  and  to  the  manufacturer — 
SERVANT  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 


it  Paul 
Chicajo 


Tflif,JfTT^e  fioSt-^f  °ier'M  °f  advertisements  zvhich  will  tell  the  Story 
ot  me  Union  Pacific  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  development  of  the  Nation 
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Bi-  Chloride 
of  Mercury- 
Carbolic  Acid— Iodine— 

These  are  the  generally  recognized  germicides. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  deadly  poison,  a  constant 
source  of  danger  in  the  home,  and  may  be  used 
only  by  a  physician. 

Dioxogen 

more  powerful  than  any  of  these  in  usable  strength, 
is  as  safe  as  distilled  water  for  every  purpose. 

You  or  your  child  can  use  it  either  externally 
or  as  a  mouth  wash  with  perfect  safety. 

Dioxogen  destroys 
disease  germs  — 
encourages  rapid 
healing  and  is  a 
protection  against 
infection. 

Will  you  take  un- 
necessary chances 
or  will  you  have 
Dioxogen  in  your 
bathroom? 


BEYOND 
SCIENCE 


MARVELS 

A  Record  of  What  Has  Been  Done  in  the  Reduction  of 

Occult  Phenomena  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

BY  PROF.  JOSEPH  GRASSET.  M.D..   FRANCE 

"The  only  modern  book  which  deals  with  the  subject  of 
occultism,  spiritualism,  and  psychical  research  without  bias, 
lucid  in  its  diction  and  avoiding  terms  and  words  incom- 
prehensible to  the  ordinary  layman." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

8vo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;     by  mail,  $1.85 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    N.  Y. 


HEALTH  AND  HAPPINESS 

A  message  to  girls  from  Eliza  M.  Mosher.  M.D.  A 
new  book  which,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  growing 
girl,  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  bodily  efficiency, 
and  foster  the  highest  attributes  of  womanly 
character.  $1.00  net;  by  mail  {i.io. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
FOR    GIRLS      1^,0^^,^ 

There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms.  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fersalu,  L.H  D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth.  $1.50.  by  mail, 
J1.62.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Practical  Books  for   the  Writer,   Speaker,   Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.V1ZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 
English 

It  treats  of  the  hundred  and  one  questions 
that  arise  in  daily  speech  and  correspon- 
dence which  are  not  touched  on  by  the  dic- 
tionary. The  New  York  Times  says:  "Tin- 
scope  and  plan  of  the  volume,  which 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
strike  one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 
7SC  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than  12,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;    By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin.  Growth,  Development,  and 
Mutations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Blemenl  1;  ol 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individ  u- 
in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors  on  the  manner  of   pre- 
paring copy,  correrting  proofs,  submitting  manu 
copyright  laws.  etc.  Cloth,  7s  cents  net;  by  mail. 8  ; 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book   of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words   Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  English,  Foreign,  Bible,  and 
Geographical  Terms  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nounced, Annotated  and  Concisely  Denned.  Cloth,  750 
pages,  J1.50;  by  mail,  $1.02. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

.■" . n  hi  toxical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  l.<  xi'ography.  Large  quarto,  cloth.  Ji. 00, 
by  mail,  $1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  MAN  WHO  PAID  A  DEBT 

IN  WAR 

/^\NE  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  per- 
^-^  sonal  romances  which  the  war  has 
brought  is  the  tale  of  a  man  who,  dismissed 
from  the  British  Army  by  court  martial, 
redeemed  himself  through  service  with  that 
most  heterogeneous  of  organizations,  the 
French  Foreign  Legion.  .  His  name  was 
John  F.  Elkington  and  he  had  held  an 
honored  post  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Then,  just  as  his  regiment,  in  the  closing 
months  of  1914,  was  going  into  the  fighting 
on  the  Western  front,  he  was  cashiered 
for  an  unrevealed  error  and  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  serve  his  land. 

Heavy  with  disgrace,  he  disappeared, 
and  for  a  long  time  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  him.  Some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  surmise  that  he  had  committed  suicide, 
until  finally  he  turned  up  as  an  enlisted 
soldier  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  In  their 
ranks  he  went  into  the  conflict  to  redeem 
himself.  To-day,  says  the  New  York 
Herald,  he  is  back  in  England.  He  will 
never  fight  again,  for  he  has  practically 
lost  the  use  of  his  knees  from  wounds. 
But  he.  is  perhaps  the  happiest  man  in 
England,  and  the  account  tells  why, 
explaining: 

Pinned  on  his  breast  are  two  of  the 
coveted  honors  of  France — the  Military 
Medal  and  the  Military  Cross — but  most 
valued  possession  of  all  is  a  bit  of  paper 
which  obliterates  the  errors  of  the  past — a 
proclamation  from  the  official  London 
Gazelle  announcing  that  the  King  has 
"graciously  approved  the  reinstatement  of 
John  Ford  Elkington  in  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel,  with  his  previous  senior- 
ity, in  consequence  of  his  gallant  conduct 
while  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  of  the  French  Army." 

Not  only  has  Colonel  Elkington  been 
restored  to  the  Army,  but  he  has  been 
reappointed  in  his  old  regiment,  the  Royal 
Warwickshires,  in  which  his  father  served 
In  lore  him. 

In  the  same  Loudon  Gazette,  at  the  end 
of  October,  1914,  had  appeared  the  crush- 
ing announcement  that-  Elkington  had  been 
cashiered  by  sentence  of  general  court 
martial.  What  his  error  was  did  not 
appear  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been 
alluded  to  in  his  returned  hour  of  honor. 
It  was  a  court  martial  at  the  front  at  a 
time  when  the  first  rush  of  war  was 
engulfing  Europe  and  little  time  could 
l>e  wasted  upon  an  incident,  of  that  sort. 
The  charge,  if  is  now  stated,  did  not  reflect, 
in  any  way  upon  the  officer's  personal 
courage. 

Bui  with  fallen  fortunes  he  passed 
quietly  out  of  the  Army  and  enlisted  in  the 
Legion — that  corps  where  thousands  of 
brave  but  broken  men  have  found  a  shelter, 
and  now  and  then  an  opportunity  to  make 
themselves  whole  again. 

Colonel  Elkingtorj  did  not  pass  un- 
icathed  through  fire.  His  fighting  days 
are  ended.  Mis  knees  are  shattered  and 
he  walks  heavily  upon  two  slicks. 

"They  are  just  fragments  from  France," 
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ho  said  of  those  wounded  knees,  and 
smiled  in  happy  reminiscence  of  all  they 
meant. 

^  "It  is  wonderful  to  feel,"  said  Colonel 
Klkington,  "that  once  again  I  have  the 
confidence  of  my  King  and  my  country. 
1  am  afraid  my  career  in  the  field  is  ended, 
but  I  must  not  complain." 

Colonel  Elkington  made  no  attempt 
to  cloak  his  name  or  his  former  Army 
service  when  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
Legion. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be  a  private?"  he 
asked.  "It  is  an  honor  for  any  man  to 
serve  in  the  ranks  of  that  famous  corps. 
Like  many  of  the  other  boys,  I  had  a 
debt  to  pay.     Now  it  is  paid." 

The  press  of  London  is  unanimous  in 
welcoming  the  old  soldier  back  into  his 
former  rank.  One  of  them,  The  Evening 
Standard,  contains  the  account  of  how  he 
went  about  enlisting  for  France  when  he 
saw  he  would  best  leave  London.  It  is 
written  by  a  personal  friend  of  Colonel 
Elkington,  with  all  the  vividness  and 
sympathy  of  an  actual  observer  of  the 
incidents  detailed.     We  are  told: 

"Late  in  October,  1914,  I  met  him,  his 
Army  career  apparently  ruined.     He  had 
told  the  truth,  which  told  against  him;  but 
in  the  moment  when  many  men  would  have 
sunk,  broken  and  despairing,  he  bore  him- 
self as  he  was  and  as  he  is  to-day,  a  very 
gallant  gentleman.     He  had  been  cashiered 
and  dismissed  from  the  service  for  conduct 
which,    in    the    judgment    of     the    court- 
martial,  rendered  him  unfit  and  incapable 
of    serving    his    sovereign    in    the    future 
in    any    military   capacity.     The    London 
Gazette    came    out    on    October    14,    1914, 
recording  the  fact,  and  it  became  known 
to  his  many  friends.    For  over  thirty  years 
he  had  served,  and  for  distinguished  service 
wore  the  Queen's  medal  with  four  clasps 
after  the  Boer  War.     He  went  to  France 
with  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  at 
the  outbreak  of  this  conflict.     His  chance 
had  come  after  twenty-eight  years. 

During  the  first  terrible  two  months  he 
had  done  splendid  work.  A  moment  suffi- 
cient to  try  the  discretion  of  any  officer 
arrived.  He  made  his  mistake.  He  told  his 
story  to  the  general  court  martial.  1 1  e  van- 
ished— home;  and  the  London  Gazette  had 
the  following  War-Office  announcement: 

"Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment. — Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John  F.  Elkington  is 
cashiered  by  sentence  of  a  general  court 
martial.    Dated  September  14,  1914. 

He  recognized  at  once,  as  he  sat  with  me, 
what  that  meant.  We  chatted  about 
various  projects,  and  at  last  he  said, 
"There  is  still  the  Foreign  Legion.  What 
do  you  say?" 

Being  acquainted  with  it,  T  told  him 
what  I  knew;  how  it  was  the  "refuge" 
for  men  of  broken  reputations;  how  it 
contained  Italians,  Germans,  Englishmen, 
Russians,  and  others  who  had  broken  or 
shattered  careers;  the  way  to  set  about 
joining    it    by    going    to    the    recruiting 

officer  at  ;  how  the  only  requirement 

was  physical  fitness;  that  no  questions 
would  be  asked;  that  I  doubted  if  he 
would  like  all  his  comrades;  that  the 
discipline  was  very  severe;  that  he  might 
be  sent  to  Algiers;  that  he  would  find  all 
kinds  of  men  in  this  flotsam  —  men  of 
education  and  culture,  perhaps  scoundrels 
and  blackguards  as  well;  but  he  would 
soon  discover  perfect  discipline. 


To- 


When  this  is  said  you  have  the  sum  total  of  all  that  is  worth  while 
in  big  hauling  efficiency.  There  is  no  heavy  hauling  or  trucking 
problem  that  is  not  definitely  solved  by  the 

lOOrWATSON 

TractortrucX 

Built  100%  in  the  great  Watson  Wagon  Company's  factory,  the 
Watson  ractortruck  is  guaranteed  to  do  anything  any  conventional 
truck  will  do,  and  many  things  no  ordinary  truck  can  do. 

Less  and  less  are  heavy  trucks  sold  on  speculation— the  prestige  of 
perfect  and  enduring  performance  determines  their  purchase.  The 
Watson  is  the  outgrowth  of  fixed  standards  of  experience  and  pro- 
gressive energy.an  unerring  combina- 
tion of  men,  manufacturing-mastery, 
money  and  merit.  It  is  built  and  backed  by 
the  makers  of  the  best  known  line  of  highest 
grade  dump  wagons  in  the  world.  It  is 
significant  that  practically  all  large  capacity 
Trailers  in  use  behind  gasoline  tractors  are 
Watson-built. 

Fully  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature 


Watson  Feature*  : 

Turns  in  its  own  length  without  bucking, 
t  'ndercut  bottom  dump. 
Gravity  -  not  power — does  the  dumping. 
t>°%  of  load  carried  on  steel  tires. 
Sub-frame  carries  weight  of  power  plant, 

lank  and  seat  when  truck  is  empty. 
Utmost  flexibility  —  various   types  of 

trailers  can  be  used  with  same  tractor. 
Minimum  gasoline  consumption. 
Lowest  upkeep  cost. 
Greatest  tire  service. 


sent  anywhere  you  say. 

DEALERS:  We  have  a  broad-gauge,  generou»  Selling  Plan 
>    'or  dealers  m  unoccupied  territory.    Write  for  particulars 

WATSON    WAGON    COMPANY 

4 1  West  Center  Street  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  Gold  Medal 

they  hung  on  us 

the    first   prize   at    the   Panama- Pacific   Exposition 

It  means  to  you  that  you  can  get  gold  medal  qual- 
ity at  prices  lower  than  others,  due  principally  to 
the  big  saving  in  freight  in  our  condensed,  knock 
down  package  instead  of  set  up,  hollow  units. 

CUNNi  Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

are  handsomely  finished  dust-proof,  no  uglv  iron  bands.    Write  for  our 
free  new  catalogue  in  colors,  showing  Colonial.  Mission,  Clawfoot,  Sanitary  and 
Standard  designs  in  mahogany  and  oak.    Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den  "  an  inter- 
esting booklet  about  our  bookcases  used  by  royalty.    Dealers  everywhere. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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C  From  Pick 
and  Shovel  to 
Consulting 
Engineer 


I 


N  1908  a  common  laborer"  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  his  position  in 
life.  But  it  seemed  impossible  for  a 
"common  laborer"  to  become  trained. 
In  those  days  Karl  Riddle  did  not  know 
of  the  American  School.  But  one  day 
he  saw  an  American  School  advertise- 
ment. He  made  his  mark  in  the  coupon 
and  later  enrolled.  A  few  months  later 
he  became  an  interior  wireman. 

Today  Karl  Riddle  is  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Riddle  &  Riddle,  consulting 
engineers.  His  income  is  many  times  as 
much  as  he  received  as  a  "common 
laborer"  He  has  "made  good"  through 
his  own  efforts,  and  represents  the  high- 
est type  of  American  manhood.  Karl 
Riddle  has  made  his  mark/ 

Make  Your  Mark 
in  the  Coupon 

Success  like  Mr.  Riddle's  are  be- 
ing made  all  around  you.  There  is  no 
secret  way  to  success  that  other  men  fol- 
low which  is  not  open  to  you.  The  tiling 
you  need  is  training.  Make  an  "X"  be- 
fore the  position  that  you  want  and  send 
the  coupon  now.  We  will  tell  you  how 
yaa  can  get  that  training — and  you  uill 
be  under  no  obligation.     Send  coupon! 

American   School 
of    Cornipondenct,  Chicago.  US  A. 

Dept.    C2401 

■     «w»    MM      MB     ■■■■■■      MBMM     I—  1     MMBM    MB  ■■■  BBBap        _  ' 

|   American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept  G2401  Chicago,  U.S.  A 

I  Gentlemen:  Without  obligation  please  send  me  book- 
let and  teil  me  bow  1  can  qualify  for  position  marked  X. 


ri"al  Engineer  Business  Law 

...Elee.Light&PowerSapt Business  Manager 

Hydroelectric  Engineer      Auditor 

...Telephone  Engineer  Accountant 

..Architect  Cert'f'd  Public  Acc'nt 

tectnral  Draftsman Stenographer 

Building  Contractor  Bookkeeper 

Building  Superintendent  . ..     Eire  Ins.  Inspector 

...Structural  Engineer  Fire  Ins.  Adjuster 

...Structural  Draftsman        Fire  Ins.  Expert 

Mechanical  Engineer  Sanitary  Engineer 

Mechanical  Draftsman      Ma3ter  Plumber 

Civil  Engineer  Heat  and  Vent.  Eng. 

Steam  Engineer  Plumb,  and  II' 

Shop  Foreman  Reclamation  Engineer 

..Shop  Superintendent         Automobile  Engineer 

..Sheet  Metal  Draftsman     Automobile  Repairer 

...Lawyer  High  School  Course 

We  also  prepare  for  civil  service  examina- 
rOM  in  all  engineering  subjects. 


I     ante  . . 

I  A  'I 


Now  for  a  man  of  his  age  to  smile  as 
he  did,  to  set  out  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
ladder  as  a  ranker  in  a  strange  army, 
among  strangers,  leaving  all  behind  him 
that  he  held  dear,  was  a  great  act  of  moral 
courage.  We  heard  of  him  at  intervals, 
but  such  messages  as  dribbled  through  to 
his  friends  were  laconic.  We  heard  also 
he  had  been  at  this  place  and  that,  and 
that  he  was  well  and  apparently  doing 
well.  That  he  had  been  repeatedly  in 
serious  action  of  recent  months  we  also 
knew,  and  then  came  the  news  that  he 
had  won  the  coveted  Medaille  Militaire — 
and  more,  that  it  was  for  gallant  service. 
A  curious  distinction  it  is  in  some  ways. 
Any  meritorious  service  may  win  it;  but 
not  all  ranks  can  get  it.  A  generalissimo 
like  General  Joffre  or  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
may  wear  it  for  high  strategy  and  tactics, 
and  a  non-commissioned  officer  or  private 
may  win  and  wear  it  for  gallantry  or  other 
distinction.  But  no  officer  below  a 
gem  ralissimo  can  gain  it.  This  distinction 
Hlkington  won.  We  all  fell  lie  had  made 
good  in  the  Legion,  where  death  is  near 
at  all  times,  and  we  waited. 

To-day's  Gazette  announcement  has  given 
all  who  knew  him  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Be  lias  told  none  of  them  for  what  particu- 
lar act  he  received  the  coveted  medal — 
just  like  Jack  Elkington's  modesty. 

But,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  home  in 
England,  the  interviewers  went  after  him 
hot  and  heavy.  He  found  it  all  very 
boresome,  for,  now  that  the  affair  was 
over,  he  could  see  no  use  in  talking  about 
it  to  everybody.  A  reporter  for  The  Daily 
Chronicle,  however,  managed  to  get  what 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  inter- 
view with  him  and  one  which  shows  to 
lust  advantage  the  peculiar  psychology  of 
this  man  who  has  experienced  so  many 
dilTerent  sides  of  life.  The  interviewer,  in 
telling  of  their  conversation,  portrays  the 
(  olonel  as  saying: 

"Complaint?  Good  Lord,  no!  The 
whole  thing  was  my  own  fault.  I  got  what 
I  deserved,  and  I  had  no  kick  against  any 
one.     It  was  just 'Carry  on!'" 

Brave  words  from  a  brave  man — a  man 
who  has. proved  his  bravery  and  worth  in 
what  surely  were  as  heartrending  circum- 
stances as  ever  any  man  had  to  face.  My 
first  sight  of  the  Man  Who  Has  Made 
Good  was  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  pain- 
fully and  with  the  aid  of  two  sticks,  into 
the  hall  of  his  lovely  old  home  by  the 
river  at  Pangbourne.  It  is  a  house  which 
the  great  Warren  Hastings  once  called 
home  also. 

Very  genial,  very  content,  I  found  the 
man  whose  name  to-day  is  on  every  one's 
lips;  but  very  reticent  also,  with  the  reti- 
cence natural  to  the  brave  man  who  has 
achieved  his  aim  and,  having  achieved  it, 
does  not  wish  it  talked  of. 

"And  now,"  I  suggested,  "you  have 
again  got  what  you  deserve?" 

(  olonel  Elkington  drew  a  long  breath. 
"1  hope  so,"  he  said,  at  length,  very 
quietly.  "I  have  got  my  name  back  again, 
I  hope  cleared.  That  is  what  a  man 
irould  care  for  most,  isn't  it?" 

"There  is  always  a  place  in  the  Foreign 
Legion  for  some  one  who  is  down  in  the 
Id,"  he  told  me.  "Directly  after  the 
court  martial,  when  the  result  appeared  in 
the  papers,  I  said  I  must  do  something; 
thai  1  could  not  sit  at  home  doing  nothing, 


HARNESSED 
WOWER 


Is  your  car  hard  to  start? 
Does  it  slow  down  on  hills? 
Do  you  have  to  change  gears  to 
"second"  or  does  it  fail  to  pick  up"  on 
grades?  Do  lower  rated  h.  p.  cars  pass 
yours  on  hills?  Does  the  engine  "knock"? 
Do  you  frequently  have  your  valves  ground? 
Do  your  cylinders  load  up  with  carbon  in  a 
hurry?  Is  your  motor  excessive  on  fuel  and 
oil?  Is  it  poor  on  compression?  Does  it 
waste  power  through  incomplete  combus- 
tion? Inefficient  piston  rings  are  the  cause 
of  all  these  troubles. 

K-P  THREE  PIECE  PISTON  RINGS 

are  guaranteed  to  remedy  all  the  above 
troubles.  K-P  Rings  positively  harness  every 
ounce  of  power.  There  are  so  many  reasons 
why  K-P  Rings  are  superior  to  all  others, 
that  we  suggest  that  you  send  for  our  free 
book  '  Economy  and  Power." 
All  up-to-date  jobbers  and  „^cS 
dealers  sell  K-P  Rings, 

KEYS  PISTON  RING 
COMPANY      ** 

3002  Olive  St.  4 
St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


**< 


"I  Have  Lost  Every  Cent  I  Ever  Invested" 

said  aprominentphysician  in  a  Western  city.  Thetrouble 
with  this  doctor  was  that  he  had  not  really  invested.  He 
had  only  speculated,  and  there's  a  vast  difference.  Like 
too  many  other  professional  men,  talented  in  their  own 
line  but  too  busy  or  too  inexperienced  to  be  adepts  in  the 
safe  handling  of  money,  this  man  has  been  misled  by  the 
vain  promises  of  one  promoter  or  stock  salesman  after 
another. 

Had  he  been  fortified  by  the  timely  warnings  and 
sound  suggestions  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What 
to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

he  would  not  have  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of  the  pro- 
moter or  pursued  one  "will-o'-the-wisp  investment" 
after  another  to  his  great  financial  detriment. 

It  is  to  protect  just  such  persons  as  this  and  all  other 
men  and  women  who  need  sound  financial  advice  that 
"The  Book  of  Thrift"  has  been  written  by  T.  D. 
MacGregor,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  conservative,  70- 
x.ii  old  "Bankers'  Magazine."  The  book  has  no  ul- 
terior  purpose.  Neither  its  author  nor  its  publishers 
have  any  personal  axe  to  grind.  They  have  no  securities 
to  Bell.  The  advice  in  this  big  and  interesting  book  is  ab- 
solutely unbiased  and  dependable.  The  reading  of  it 
now  may  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 

Large  i2mo,  350  pp.,  70  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue  Dept.  812  New  York 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
With  New  Pat- 
ent Thumb -Notch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 


A  handy  instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 
thin  paper  volume  for  all  ready- 
reference  purposes— Plays, Sonnets, 
Poems,   Index,   Gldssary ,  etc.       Hi- 


oer  Inttantlv  »n  ography  and  Notes  by  H. J.  I' Hun- 
ger instantly  to  v..n  ami  Mm  Munro.  wini  \ 
the  Very  Play  You    decidedly  new  feature 

W.  never  before  used  in  Shakespian- 

ant-  — a    patent    thumb-notch    index 

which  guides  your  finger  INSTANTLY 
tothevery  Play,  Sonnet  or  Poem  desired. 
io94pages;6/ifull-pagcillustrations;type 
clear  and  not  small;  substantially  bound 
indurablecloth,  $2. 2$, carriage  paid  by  us 


Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 


Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 
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Scientific  Management  of 
Trucks  Leads  to  S-V  Tires 


In  scientific  management  of 
truck  service  one  tire  is  tested 
against  another  to  see  which 
costs  least  per  mile. 

This  leads  inevitably  to  the 
use  of  Goodyear  S-V's  because 
accurate  records  of  net  cost  prove 
the  superior  economy  of  these 
tires. 

As  scientific  management  is 
becoming  more  and  more  com- 
mon, so  the  use  of  S-V's  is 
increasing  with  remarkable 
rapidity — 1916  sales  1 32  per 
cent  greater  than  1915. 

This  increase  is  due  solely  to 
the  fact  that  users  have   found 


S-V's  deliver  extraordinary  mile- 
age, serving  long  and  faithfully 
under  cruel  loads  and  over 
grinding  roads. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-four 
truck  owners,  scattered  over 
the  country,  report  that  700  of 
these  tires  had  gone  an  average 
of  13,704  miles — and  many  of 
them  were  5////  running. 

If  your  tires  do  not  deliver  this 
kind  of  service  you  owe  S-V's 
a  test.  This  is  a  necessary  step 
in  the  scientific  management  of 
your  truck  service. 

The  Goody earTire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio. 


AKRON 
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How  I  Raised  My  Earnings 
from  '30  to  '1000  a  Week 

The   Story   of  a   Young  Man's    Re- 
markable Rise,  as   Told  by  Himself. 


THREE  YEARS  AGO  I  was  earning 
$30  per  week.  With  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  support  it  was  a  constant 
■  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  We  saved 
very  little,  and  that  only  by  sacrificing  things 
we  really  needed.  Today  my  earnings  aver- 
age a  thousand  dollars  weekly.  I  own  two 
automobiles.  My  children  go  to  private 
schools.  I  have  just  purchased,  for  cash,  a 
$25,000  home.  I  go  hunting,  fishing,  motor- 
ing, traveling,  whenever  I  care  to,  and  I  do 
less  work  than  ever  before. 

What  I  have  done,  anyone  can  do — for  I 
am  only  an  average  man.  I  have  never  g 
to  college,  my  education  is  limited,  and  I 
am  not  "brilliant"  by  any  means.  1  person- 
ally know  at  least  a  hundred  men  who  arc 
better  business  men  than  I,  who  are  better 
educated,  who  are  better  informed  on  hun- 
dreds of  subjects,  and  who  have  much  better 
ideas  than  I  ever  had.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
approaches  my  earnings.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  show  thai  turning  capacity  is  not 
governed  by  the  extent  of  a  man's  education 
and  to  convince  my  readers  i  h.it  t  hen-  is  only 
one  reason  for  my  success — a  reason  I  will 
give  herein. 

One  day,  a  few  years  ago,  1  began  to  "take 
stock"  of  myself.  I  found  that,  like  most 
other  men,  I  bad  energy,  ambition,  deter- 
mination. Yet  in  spite  of  these  assets,  for 
some  reason  or  other  I  drifted  along  without 
getting  anywhere.  My  lack  of  education 
bothered  me,  and  I  had  thought  seriously  of 
making  further  sacrifices  in  order  to  bel 
equip  myself  to  earn  more.  Then  I  i 
somewhere  that  but  few  millionaires  ever 
went  to  college.  Edison,  Rockefeller,  Hill, 
Schwab,  Carnegie — not  one  of  them  had  any 
more  schooling  than  I  had. 

One  day  something  happened    th.it    woke 
me  up  to  what  was  wrong  with  me.     It  was 
net  essary    for   me   to   make  a  <l 
matter  which  was  of  little  tence,     I 

knew  in  my  heart  what  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  but  something  held  me  bai  I.-.  I  said 
one  thing,  then  another.  I  couldnl  for  the 
life  of  me  make  the  decision  I  knew  was  right. 

I    lay  awake  most  of  that  nighl    thinking 
about  the  matter — not  b  |   was  of 

great  importance  in  itself,  but  because  1  was 
beginning  to  discover  myself.  Along  towards 
dawn  I  resolved  to  try  an  experiment.  I 
decided  to  cultivate  my  will  power,  believing 
that  if  I  did  this  1  would  not  hesil  ite  about 
making  derisions — that  when  I  had  an  idea 
I  would  have  sufficient  confidence  in  mj  -(It 
to  put  it  "over"  —  that  I  would  not  be 
"afraid"  of  myself  or  of  things  or  of  ot  h<  i 

With   this  new  purpose  in  mind  I  applied 

myself  to  finding  out  something  more  about 
the  will.     I   was  sure  that  other  men    must 
have  studied  the  subject,  and  theresull 
their  experience  would  doubt  I.    -  bed  great 
value  to  me  in  understanding  the  working 
my  own  will  power.     So,  with  a  dire,  i  ,,, 
purpose  that  I   had   scarcely  known  before,  I 
began  my  search. 

'1  he   r<  ,ults   at    fi  ouraging. 

While  a  good  deal   had  been  written  about 
the  memory  and  other  faculti  <  brain, 

lid  find  nothing  that  offered  any  help  to 
in   acquiring   the    new  power  had 

d  might  be  possible. 


But  a  little  later  in  my  investigation  I  en- 
countered the  works  of  Prof.  Frank  Channing 
Haddock.  To  my  amazement  and  delight  I 
discovered  that  this  eminent  scientist,  whose 
name  ranks  with  J;rmes,  Bergson  and  Royce, 
had  just  completed  the  most  thorough  and 
constructive  study  of  will  power  ever  made. 
1  was  astonished  to  read  his  statement,  "The 
will  is  just  as  susceptible  of  development  as 
the  muscles  of  the  body!  "  My  question  was 
answered!  Eagerly  I  read  further — how  Dr. 
Haddock  had  devoted  twenty  years  to  this 
study — how  he  had  so  completely  mastered 
it  that  he  was  actually  able  to  set  down  the 
very  exercises  by  which  anyone  could  develop 
the  will,  making  it  a  bigger,  stronger  force 
each  day,  simply  t  hrough  an  easy,  progressive 
course  of  training. 

It  i-  almost  needless  to  say  th.it  I  at  once 
lug. in  to  practice  the  simple  exercises  formu- 
lated by  Dr.  Haddock.  And  I  need  not  re- 
count the  extraordinary  results  that  I  ob- 
tained almost  from  thejirsi  day.  1  have 
already  indicated  the  success  that  mj  de- 
veloped power  of  will  has  made  lor  me. 

I  understand  that  Professor  Haddock's 
lessons,  rules,  and  exercises  in  will  training 
have  recently  been   compiled  and  published 

in  Look  form  bj  the  I'elt on  Publishing  Co.  of 

Meriden,  Conn.,  and    that    any    reader    who 

i   in-  lo  examine  the  book  may  do  so  without 

ding   any  money  in   advance.     In   other 

Words,  if  after  a  week's  reading  you  do  not 
feel  that  this  book  is  worth  $3,  the  sum  asked, 
return  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing.  When 
you    receive    your   copy    for  examination    I 

suggest  that  you  .fir Si  read  (he  articles  on: 
the   law    of    greal     thinking;   how    to   develop 

analytical  power;  how  to  perfectly  concen- 
trate on  any  subject;    how  to  guard  against 

errors   in   thought;   how    to   develop   fearless- 
how  to   use   the  mind   in  sickness;  how 
■  quire  a  dominating  personality. 

'if   .a    the    idea  of  will 

power  being tjie  fou  \  '.1  wealth,  position  and 

eyerythini  striving   for,  and    some  ma; 

that  no  men-  l^«,k  .  an  teach  iii'   development  ot  the 

will.       But    the   great    mass  of  ii  1 1 -■  I li s^i  1 1 1    men    and 

n  will  at    least    investigate   for  themselves  by 

ng  for  the  book  at  the  publishers'    risk.      I  am 

that   any  book  that  has  done  for  me  —  and  for 

thousands   of   others  —  what    "Power    of  Will'    has 

done  —  is  well  worth  investigating.     Ii   1    interesting 

who  have  read, 
used  and  praised  "  power  of  Will,"  .,r.  su<  li  prom- 
inent men  as  Supreme  Court  fustice  Parkei  Wit 
Tini.'  Chinese    Ambassador;    Lieut.- 

McKelvie  of   Nebraska  ;  Asset. mi    Postmaster- 
ral  Britt;  General  Manapr  (  hristeson   oi  Wells- 
Fargo    Kxpress  Co.;  E.   St.   Elmo  Lewis;   Governor 
Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas,  and   thousands  of  ot 

]i  in  will  training,  I  would  suERest  im- 
ite  action  in  this  matter  befo  Ii   is  not 

rite  a  letter.     I  tin  below, 

I'  r.    addressing  it   to  the    Pelton    Publishing 
.any,  8-A    Wilcox    Block,    Meriden.    Conn.,    and 
f<ook  will   come   by  return  mail.    This    on. 
may   mean    the  turnint!   r*>int  of   your  life,  as  it   ha 
meant  to  me  .,  uany  others. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

8-A  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

I    will   examine   a  copy   of   "Power  of  Wfll"  at    -"in 
risk.     I  agree  to  remit  {3  or  remail  the  book  in  5  da 

. 
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and  that  as  I  could  not  serve  England  I 
would  serve  France.  Yes,  I  did  offer  my 
services  again  to  England,  but  it  is  military 
law  that  no  man  who  has  been  cashiered 
can  be  employed  again  for  the  King  while 
the  sentence  stands.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  the  Foreign  Legion— that  home 
for  the  fallen  man." 

Of  that  strange  and  famous  corps 
Colonel  Elkington  can  not  speak  without  a 
glint  of  pride  in  his  ke'en  blue  eyes.  Splendid 
men,  the  best  in  .the  world,  he  calls  them, 
"and  every  one  was  as  kind  as  possible 
to  me."  Many  there  were  who  had  be- 
come legionaries  because  they,  too,  had 
failed  elsewhere,  "lost  dogs  like  myself," 
the  colonel  called  them;  but  the  majority 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  served  were 
there  because  there  was  fighting  to  be 
done,  because  fighting  was  second  nature 
to  them,  and  because  there  was  a  can  si  > 
to  be  fought  for.  The  officers  he  describes 
as  the  "nicest  fellows  in  the  world  and 
splendid  leaders." 

When  Colonel  Elkington  first  joined 
there  were  many  Englishmen  included  in 
its  ranks,  but  most  of  these  subsequently 
transferred  to  British  regiments.  He  en- 
listed in  his  own  name,  but  none  knew  his 
story,  and  often  he  was  questioned  as  to 
his  reason  for  not  transferring — "and  I 
had  to  pit cli  them  the  talc" 

He  kept  away  from  British  soldiers  as 
much  as  possible,  "but  one  day  some  one 
shouted  my  name.  1  remember  I  was 
just  about  to  wash  in  a  stream  when  a  staff 
motor  drove  by  and  an  officer  waved  his 
hand  and  .-ailed  out.      Hut  1  pretended  not, 

to  hear  and   turned  away 

"I  don't  think  that-  the  men  in  the 
Legion  fear  anything,"  he  said.  "I  never 
saw  such  men,  and  1  think  in  the  attack 
at  Champaigne  they  were  perfectly  won- 
derful. I  never  saw  such  a  cool  lot  in  my 
life  ;is  when  they  went,  forward  to  face  the 
German  fire  then.  It  was  a  great  light; 
they  were  all  out  for  blood,  and,  tho 
they  were  almost  cut  up  there,  they  got 
1  he  ( Jennan  trenches." 

The  time  he  was  recognized,  as  detailed 
above,  was  the  only  one.  At  no  other 
time  did  any  of  his  comrades  suspect,  his 
identity,  or  else,  if  they  did,  they  wen; 
consideration  itself  in  keeping  if  to  them- 
selves. Of  this  recognition  and  some  of 
.his  subsequent,  experiences,  the  London 
Times  remarks,  speaking  of  its  own  inter- 
view with  him: 

It  was  the  oidy  voice  from  the  past  that 
came  to  him,  and  he  took  it,  as  such.  A 
few  minutes  afterward  he  was  stepping  it 
out  heel  and  toe  along  the  dusty  road,  a 
private  in  the  Legion. 

Shot  in  the  leg,  Colonel  Elkington  spent 

ten  months  in  hospital  and  eight  months 
on  his  back.  This  was  in  the  Ilopilal  Civil 
at  Grenoble.  Be  could  not  say  enough  for 
the  wonderful  treatment  that  was  given  him 

there.  They  fought,  to  save  his  life,  and 
when  they  had  won  that  fight,  they  started 
to  save  his  leg  from  ampulat  ion.    The  head 

of  the  hospital  was  a  Major  Termier,  a 
splendid  surgeon,  and  he  operated  eight 
limes  and  finally  succeeded  in  saving  the 
damaged    limb.      When    he    was    first    in 

hospital  neither  t  he  patients  nor  any  of  the 
hospital   staff   knew    what   he    was  or   whal 

he  had  done.  Elkington  himself  got  an 
inkling  of  his  good  fortune  at  Christmas 

when  he  heard  of  his  reeommenda  I  ion  for 
the  Croix  t/c  Guern  . 
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"Perhaps  that  helped  me  to  get  better," 
he  said.  "The  medals  are  over  there  on  the 
mantelpiece."  I  went  over  to  where  there 
were  two  glass  eases  hanging  on  the  wall. 
"No,  not  those;  those  are  my  father's 
and  my  grandfather's."  He  showed  me 
the  medals,  and  on  the  ribbon  of  the  cross 
there  was  the  little  bronze  palm-branch 
which  doubles  the  worth  of  the  medal. 

When  he  was  wounded  Dr.  Wheeler 
gave  him  a  stiff  dose  of  laudanum,  but  he 
lay  for  thirteen  hours  until  he  saw  a 
French  patrol  passing.  He  was  then  100 
yards  short  of  the  German  second  line  of 
trenches,  for  this  was  in  the  Champaigne 
Battle,  on  September  28,  when  the  French 
made  a  magnificent  advance. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  Colonel  Elkington 
to  talk  about  himself .  As  his  wife  says,  he 
has  a  horror  of  advertisement,  and  a 
photographer  who  ambushed  him  outside 
his  own  lodge-gates  yesterday  made  him 
feel  more  nervous  than  when  he  was 
charging  for  the  machine  gun  that  wounded 
him.  To  say  he  was  happy  would  be  to 
write  a  platitude.  He  is  the  happiest 
man  in  England.  He  is  now  recuperating 
and  receiving  treatment,  and  he  hopes  that 
he  will  soon  be  able  to  walk  more  than  the 
100  yards  that  taxes  his  strength  to  the 
utmost  at  present. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  THE  HOLY 
CARPET 

A  N  old  custom,  long  of  religious  signifi- 
-**•  cance,  which  may  now  take  on  an 
international  importance,  is  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Holy  Carpet  to  Mekka.  For  hun- 
dreds of  years,  the  pilgrimage  has  been  an 
annual  affair,  representing  the  respects  of 
the  ruler  of  Egypt  to  the  keeper  of  the 
mosque  at  the  Moslem  capital.  Now,  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  Arabian  Kingdom, 
it  is  possible  that  the  new  ruler  will  take 
charge  of  the  mosque  at  Mekka,  and  that 
the  pilgrimage  from  Cairo  will  meta- 
morphose into  an  international  festival. 

In  the  Kansas  City  Star  we  are  given 
a  few  of  the  details  about  this  extraordi- 
nary function,  starting  with  its  inception 
in  the  days  of  Shargaret  El-Dorr,  Queen  of 
Egypt  in  the  thirteenth  century.  We  learn: 

Somewhere  in  the  Arabian  desert, 
skirting  the  Red  Sea,  a  long  caravan  of 
camels,  guarded  by  a  convoy  of  British 
troops,  is  slowly  mushing  through  the  sands 
headed  for  the  sacred  Moslem  city  of 
Mekka.  Among  the  camels  is  one  which 
is  fairly  hidden  under  trappings  of  silk, 
with  a  myriad  tassels  of  golden  thread  and 
tiny  pendent  bells  shimmering  and  tinkling. 
Beneath  those  gorgeous  silken  covers  is 
folded  upon  the  camel's  back  a  "Holy 
Carpet"  which  seventy  of  the  most  expert 
weavers  and  embroiderers  in  the  world 
have  been  at  work  on  for  upward  of  a  year. 
The  like  of  that  sacred  rug  has  never  been 
seen  in  America,  and  if  one  could  be  brought 
here  it  would  sell  for  a  fortune. 

This  equipage  of  Oriental  splendor 
moving  over  the  desert  is  the  pilgrimage 
of  the  Holy  Carpet,  and  a  procession 
just  like  it  in  all  respects,  except  the 
British  guard,  has  followed  the  same 
route  annually  for  the  last  seven  hundred 
years,  until  two  years  ago,  when  the  war 
interrupted  the  ancient  custom. 

Away  back  in   the   thirteenth  century, 


leaf  from  tfe 
diary  of  a  Cake  of  Soap 

(  Being  a  days  adventure  with  Packer's ' ) 


AoM9 


I^HEY  started  me  early  this  morning, 
*-  shampooing  tiny  Ethel.  Naturally! 
Regular  shampooing  with  me  means 
healthy,  beautiful  hair  in  after  years. 
Little  Ethel  will  thank  her  mother 
then.    Thousands  of  little  Ethels  have. 


1H  T'M  in  demand.  Sixteen-year-old  Eliz- 

J  -AalMLa  *■  abeth's  using  me — and  you  can't  see 
her  hair  for  the  foam  she's  raised! 
Mother  knows  that  particular  care  now 
will  help  Elizabeth's  hair  safely  through 
a  critical  time — and  make  it  silkier  and 
softer,  too.  If  all  mothers  only  knew. 


for 
So 


my 
she 


TV/T  OTHER  says,  "Time 
-L*-*-  own  shampoo,  now." 
changes  part  of  me  into  a  beautiful,  re- 
freshing lather.  She  rubs  it  in.  After- 
wards she  smiles  when  she  sees  the  pretty 
lights  I've  brought  to  her  hair — and  the 
fluffiness  and  softness,  too!   Why  not? 


T^ATHER'S  home  from  a  dusty  train 
*•  and  makes  a  dash  for  the  bath-tub 
— and  me.  Father  says  I'm  too  good 
to  be  used  for  shampooing  only;  he 
likes  me,  too,  as  a  bathing  soap — for 
use  all  over. 


A  little  thinner  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  at  the  day's 
end.  But  it's  conscious  of  a  good  day's  work  well 
done.  All  that  it  asks  is  that  you  rub  its  pleasant, 
pure  pine-tar  lather  in  well  'round  the  roots.  Hair 
and  scalp  will  respond,  never  fear.  Thousands 
have  proved  this  for  over  forty  years.  Send  ioc 
for  sample  half-cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual,  The  Hair  and  Scalp — 
Modern  Care  and  Treatment,''  36  pages  of  prac- 
tical information,  free  on  request. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines* 

Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap — cleanses  the  hair  and 
scalp  delightfully.  Delicately  perfumed.  Liberal 
sample  bottle   10c. 

THE  PACKER  MEG.  CO.,  Dept.  84A,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 
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Use  It  Anywhere 

Take  this  TEMCO  Electric  Tool 
to  the  work,  connect  cord  with  lamp 
socket,  and  do  the  job.  It's  for 
quick  work  anywhere — in  factories, 
repair  shops,  wood  and  metal  shops, 
maintenance  departments  and  pub- 
lic buildings. 

It  drills    wood   or   metal,    taps 

threads,  drives  and  draws  screws, 
grinds  auto  valves,  buffs  metals  and 
sharpens  small  cutting  tools.  It  works 
faster  and  more  accurately  than  hand 
powered  tools. 

Five  sizes  weighing  9  to 
19  pounds.  Capacities  to 
inch  drilling  in  steel.  One 
and  two  speed,  and  instant 
motor  reverse  types — direct 
or  alternating  current. 

From  dealers  and  jobbers,  or  direct. 

THE  TEMCO  ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

1201  Sugar  Street,      Leipsic,  Ohio 

Makers,  also,   of  TEMCO-Alta  Shock 
Absorbers,  and  TEMCO  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers.  Master  Vibrators  anrl 
Lock  Switches  for  Fords 


THE  TOOL  OF  MANY  USES 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is    needed    In   -rery 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 


itek^A? 


SILENCE 

in    the  office  means   efficiency. 

Squeaky  chairs,  creaky  casters  and 
noisy  typewriters  mean  distraction  and 
less  work  done. 

3-in-One 

is  the  original  anti-noise  oil;  a  drop  or 

so  silencing,  lubricating  ai.  ting. 

Take  an  inventory  of  all  the  things  in 
your  office  that  need  oiling — adding 
machines,    typewriters,    multigraphs, 

addressographs,     electric    fans,     door 
checks,  telephone  brackets,  tiling  < 
inet  rollers,  pencil  sharpeners,   check 
protectors.        Have  a  "hoiise-oiling" 
and  make  the  entire  office  force  grateful. 

And  don't  forget  3-in-One  for  polishing  desks,  for 
dustless  dost  cloths,  and  for  preserving  all  metal 
appliances  from  mst. 

FREE-  Send  for  a  generous  sample  of  3-ln-One 
and  our  Dictionary  of  Uses. 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  stores:  In  bottles,  10c,  25c 
and  50c;  in  Handy  Oil  Cans,  25c. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Company 

42  KAG.   Broadway  New  York 


the  Queen  of  Egypt,  Shargaret  El-Dorr, 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  a  set 
of  rich  trappings  was  made  for  the  camel 
she  rode.  She  also  had  made,  and  took 
with  her,  a  richly  embroidered  curtain 
with  which  to  cover  the  "Kaaba,"  the 
Moslem  Holy  of  Holies  in  Mekka.  And 
from  that  day,  until  two  years  ago,  the 
gift  of  a  curtain  and  the  pilgrimage  have 
been  repeated  once  a  year  by  each  succeed- 
ing ruler  of  Egypt.  Two  j^ears  ago  the 
desert  was  made  dangerous  by  bands  of 
people  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  war 
in  which  Turkey  was  plunged,  broke  out 
to  maraud  and  rob,  and  the  pilgrimage  was 
deferred.  But  this  year  the  British  Gov- 
ernment instructed  the  commander  of  its 
troops  in  Egypt  to  give  safe  conduct  to 
the  pilgrimage. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  account  tells  us 
that  the  Holy  Carpet  is  not  properly  a 
carpet  at  all,  but  rather  a  finely  woven 
curtain.  It  is  made  in  Cairo  under  the 
eyes  of  the  governor,  and  its  tremendous 
cost  is  defrayed  by  rich  Moslems  of 
Egypt.  When  it  is  finished,  and  proved  by 
rigid  inspection  to  be  quite  flawless,  it  is 
sent  to  Mekka  by  the  pilgrimage  previously 
described.     Then,  we  read: 

After  the  curtain  reaches  Mekka  the  old 
curtain  which  has  hung  there  for  a  year  is 
taken  <h>\\  n  and  t  he  new  one  is  put  up  and 
becomes  the  veil  hiding  the  mysteries  of 
thai  place  which  has  born  seen  by  few 
infidel  ej  es, 

The  Caaba  is  the  oldesl  sacred  shrine 
in  the  world.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  building  in  the  world.  It 
is    a    cube-shaped    building    about    forty 

feel    square,    with    the    sacred    black    stone 

embedded  in  its  wall.     This  is  supposed 

to  have  drop!  from  heaven  Millions  of 
Moslem  lips  have  kissed  it  in  the  last. 
thousand  years  and  more,  so  many  that 
their  impress  has  worn  away  the  surface 
Of  the  stone. 

No  one  knows  how  old  the  Kaaba  is. 
Mohammed  says  in  the  Koran  that  the 
patriarch  Abraham  built  it.  One  Arab 
legend  has  it  that  Adam  buill  it,  and 
another  >;iys  Ishmael  dwell  there.  At 
any  rate,  il  was  very  old  when  Mohammed 
founded:  his  religion  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  before  then  it  was  the  shrine  of 
the  God  Bubal.'  A  year  before  Moham- 
med died  he  made  a  pilgrimage  from  his 
home  in  Medina,  250  miles  to  the  Kaaba, 
imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the 
Kaaba,  purged  Of  idolatry,  would  be  the 
most  acceptable  temple  of  Allah  on  earth, 
and  with  thousands  of  his  religious  followers 
looking  on,  he  walked  seven  times  around 
ancienl  shrine,  and  then  exhorted  his 
adherents  to  protect  the  weak,  the  poor, 
and  the  women,  to  abstain  from  usury, 
to  live  righteous  lives,  and  closed  with: 
"Oh,  Allah!  Have  I  not  completed  my 
mission?"  lb  returned  to  Medina,  was 
stricken  with  pleurisy,  and  died  Monday, 
■bine  8,  632.  Many  suppose  that,  the 
prophet  Mohammed  is  buried  in  the  Kaaba, 
I  "it  his  tomb  is  in  Medina.  Moslems 
believe  he  lies  stretched  at  full  length 
on  his  right  side  with  the  right  palm  sup- 
porting the  right  -heck,  the  face  directed 

<'<)  Mekka;  that  beside  him  rest,  the 
two  califs,  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  and  at 
i he  other  side  of  the  prophet  is  an  empty 
tomb   for  Jesus.     The   fact,    however,   is 

"hen   the   tomb   \\  a 3  .-truck   by  light- 


f -.<"  /x 


Why  not  enjoy   this  long  dreamed 
of  and  desired  comfort  ? 

Why  not  know  that  you  will  have  a  nice 
warm  house  at  getting  up  time  tomorrow 
morning  and  every  morning-? 

THE  LITTLE  DRAFT  MAN  WILL 

see  that  this  will  he  done;  he  will  open  your 
furnace  drafts  about  30  minutes  before  you 
desire  to  get  up — insure  a  nice  warm  room 
for  dressing.  He  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
running  down  into  the  cold  basement  or  thru 
a  cold  house  to  open  the  furnace. 

Your  dealer  has  the  Draft  Man;  if  not. 
write  us,  giving  us  his  name  and  we  will 
supply  you.    The  price  is  $10.00. 

THE  STALKER  FURNACE  REGULATOR  CO. 
325-35  Detroit  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
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glas,  'loorfl.wlndown,  frames,  hardware,  pipe,  gutter  I 
ami  palming  material,  f»r  this  pretty,  roomy  bung-  [ 
al<>w.      Hutlnfiictiuri  guaranteed — or  money  back. 
This  means  great  saving  ovor  regular  prices. 

Send  for  "Book  of  Homes,"  Free  j 

Beautiful'  1)ook— full  of  wonderful  bar   J 
galne.     FRKJfi   plans—  FRKlif  estimates.  I 

ffNew  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  ( 

Fl.  Worth       Portland,  Ore. 

WRITE  HOUSE  NEAREST   YOU. 


A   NEW   Book  of  Intense  Interest 

Opening  up  a  startling  line  of  Valuable 
Facts  concerning  THE  GREAT  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 

The  New  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can  see  about 
the  war  is  the  opportunity  it  brings  for  the 
expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  in- 
viting fields  to  the  south.  But  the  chief  obstai  le 
is  that  we  do  not  know  those  countries;  we  have 
not  even  learned  the  A  13  C's.  Let  us  begin, 
then;  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for  John 
Foster  Fraser  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  pro- 
fession and  is  able  to  play  up  statistics  so  they 
stand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get 
a  vivid  impression  of  aland  where  milMon.nr.  . 
are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chant  es 
for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,    Cloth,   Illustrated,  $1.50 
By  Mail,  $1.62 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

1354-3C0  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 
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ning  in  the  year  892,  and  had  to  be  rebuilt, 
three  deep  graves  were  found  in  the 
interior,  filled  only  with  rubbish. 

The  Moslem  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mekka  because  Mohammed  himself  im- 
posed upon  each  one  of  his  followers  the 
duty  to  make  that  pilgrimage  at  least 
once  in  his  lifetime,  to  walk  seven  times 
around  the  Kaaba,  to  kiss  the  sacred 
black  stone,  and  to  perform  certain  other 
rites  that  were  to  cleanse  his  soul  of  all 
sin  and  prepare  him  to  enter  heaven.  One 
hundred  thousand  Moslems  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa  make  that  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka  each  year.  And  each  year  the 
"Holy  Carpet"  goes,  as  it  is  going  now,  to 
cover  the  sacred  Kaaba  and  protect  its 
wall  from  the  weather. 


VAGABONDING  BY  MOTOR-CAR 

HPHTS  is  the  tale  of  a  man  who  rode 
A  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
change for  what  totalled  to  twenty-eight 
"thank  you's."  '  That  was  his  stock  in 
trade,  save  for  a  clean  collar,  a  genial 
smile,  and  an  endless  faith  in  human 
nature.  And  out  of  these  he  managed  to 
make  his  way  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  to 
New  York  City,  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
thousand  miles,  mostly  over  the  famous 
Lincoln  Highway. 

The  man  is  Charles  Brown,  Jr.,  a  young 
Californian  who  is  a  student  in  New  York 
University  during  the  winter.  But  last 
summer,  after  an  eventful  vacation,  he 
found  himself  stranded  in  Fort  Wayne, 
with  seven  days  until  the  opening  of 
college,  more  than  nine  hundred  miles 
away.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  get  the 
money  for  his  railroad  fare  somehow,  take 
a  train,  and  come  East.  But  all  that  was 
easier  talked  of  than  accomplished.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  World,  Mr. 
Brown  tells  how  it  was  done.  He  believes 
that  faith  in  human  nature  can  move 
mountains,  and  in  his  case,  if  it  did  not 
move  mountains  from  his  path,  it  at  least 
moved  him  over  them.    He  recounts  to  us: 

It  was  in  the  freight  -  yards  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
October  4,  that  I  conceived  the  idea  of 
traversing  the  Lincoln  Highway  in  auto- 
mobiles to  New  York  City.  I  was  stranded 
and  almost  without  money,  and  for  several 
days  had  been  contemplating  the  chance 
of  beating  my  way  out  on  a  freight. 

As  the  railroad  runs,  New  York  City 
is  nearly  eight  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Fort  Wayne.  New  York  University, 
where  I  am  an  evening  student,  opening 
in  seven  days,  and  an  editorial  appoint- 
ment to  keep  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
certainty  that  I  must  begin  moving  at 
once  or  fail  to  connect. 

While  I  was  sitting  near  a  water-tank 
I  saw  an  automobile  speeding  along  the 
road  that  paralleled  the  tracks.  It  was 
a  big  touring-car  with  a  largo  and  com- 
fortable-looking seat  in  the  rear.  1  could 
not  take  my  eyes  off  the  soft  gray  cushions. 
1  watched  the  car  pass  out  of  sight;  then 
my  inspiration  came. 

As  I  left,  the  freight-yards  I  counted  my 
money.     I   had  $4.50. 

1    went    to    a    barber-shop    and    got    a 
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Notice  the  performance 
of  the  Harrison  on 
these  cars 

CHANDLER 
HUDSON 
HUPMOBILE 
MITCHELL 
0LDSM0BILE 
PEERLESS 
also 
GRAMM  and 
FEDERAL  TRUCKS 


Improved 
Cooling  Capacity 

of  a  radiator  depends  largely  upon  the 

amount  of  cold    air   flowing   through 

the  cells.     A  radiator  only   built  for 

summer  temperatures  means  waste  for 

winter  driving.     The  curtain  or  card 

board  is  not  a  remedy. 

Through  our  cooperation  with  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.,  we  have  developed  the  shut  t  er 
front  which  will  soon  become  Standard  Equip- 
ment on  many  leading  cars.  Gives  as  much 
or  as  little  radiation  as  desired.  Remember 
that  behind  it  is  the 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 
CELLULAR  RADIATOR 

You  can  identify  it  by  the  horizontal  arrange- 
ment of  cells.  This  particular  construction 
gives  more  cooling  capacity  and  greater  dura- 
bility with  less  weight. 


Our  book  on  radiator  history 
and  efficiency  upon  request 

The  HARRISON 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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FREE  TRIAL 

White's  r^»  Chests 


Free  Trial. 


protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift. 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  24,  Warsaw,  111. 


STUDY  LAW 

30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us  prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,  at    our    expense. 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law  In  America. 
After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 

can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U,  S..  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail.  Over 
SOO  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar 
examination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1100  Advertising  Bldg„ChieagO 
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G  LU  E  10' 

WILL  MEND   IT 


Fit  in  all  shoes-  invisible  when  u<5ed— for 
weak,  Bprained  oi  wrenched  ankles;  all 
athletic  sports;  children  learning  to  walk.     Op| 
At  dealers  or  by  mail.  FREK  booklet.    Y'M 

tTANKLET  SPPPORT  CO  .  90-F  Reade  St. .  Mew  Yorli 


FACTORY  to  RIDER 

Sai  is  y.ui  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save 
tin  to  No  i'ii  a  bicycle. 

RANGER  BICYCLES  InMstrlSB,  colors 
and  sizes.    Lireatly  Improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models,  111.95  up. 
WE  DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on   ap- 
I  proved  and  30  rfui/s  trial  and  riding  test. 
Our   big  FREE  catalog  shows  every- 
thing new  In  bicycles  and  sundries.    A 
cyclopedia  of  Information  which  every 
I  person  should  have.    Write  for  It.  • 

TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,  parts  and  sup 
f  plies  at  half.iisital  prices.  A  few  good  second  hand 
bicycles  taken  In  trade  13  to  $8  to  clear. 

Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
write  and  learn  our  wonderful  neic  offers,  low  prices 
and  liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.       DEPT.  I -17:.  CHICAGO 
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9      Genuine  has  trade  mark  on  the  package      s? 

|  Id  make  a  good  i 


and  you  will  hnd  that 
ever)'  member  of  the 
family  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  this  delicious 
and  wholesome  bever- 
age. Its  healthfulness 
is  assured  by  its  purity 
and  high  quality. 

Grand  Prize 
Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco*  1915 

.  WVLTER  BAKER  &C0  LTD  £ 

A  ESTABLISHED    1780 

Dorchester,  Mass.    fi 


Book  on  Law  Free 


v^tt  Write  today  for  our  new  171-paere  book 

on  4"lhe  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 

I  Vj\ I** U/**40'    B  v'tal  8nd  inspiring"  mesaagre  to  every  ambitious 

man.     \  \u\  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  .out  how  you  can  learn 

■    from  maat/ra  of  the  law  rijfht  in  your  own  home. 

"  '.  'r     No  obligations.    Tne  book  la  absolutely  FKLE. 

Writa  TnHiu    now  while  we  ffre  making  a 

TV  £  11C  1  UU«tjr— opt.cialr«<JLic.-d  price  offer. 

^     -»  American  Correspondence  Sehcol  of  Law 

i    2401    Manhattan  Bid*.  Chicago,  lhin<7T> 


Edwards 
Steel  [^ 
Buildings 


Everything  from  Carages 
to  Factories 


'  Erected  easily  and  quickly.  Taken  down 
just  as  readily  and  moved  to  any  desired 
new  location.     Weatherproof,  fireproof,  time- 
proof.  Wonderfully  durable.  Whatever  the  need 
—garage,  booth,  boat-house,  office,  storeh< 

,!,  cottage,  barn,  hospital,  or  factory,  thereof  an 
Edwards  Steel  Building  for  the  purpose.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

1337  87  Eggleston  /  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


bath,  then  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut.  I 
bought  a  clean  shirt  and  a  collar,  also  a 
clothes-brush  and  a  can  of  shoe-polish. 
I  had  my  hat  cleaned  and  blocked  and  a 
new  band  put  on.  Then  I  found  a  tailor. 
While  I  sat  with  a  blanket  wrapt  around 
me,  he  sponged  and  prest  my  clothes.  I 
now  had  $1.55. 

He  was  now  ready  to  start  for  the 
metropolis,  and  accordingly  he  sought 
from  the  first  policeman  he  met,  directions 
about  the  best  road  going  eastward.  He 
was  told  to  travel  out  East  Main  Street 
until  he  came  to  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

He  found  that  thoroughfare,  and,  noting 
the  number  of  motor-cars  passing,  decided 
that  it  presented  the  most  chances  for  a 
"lift"  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was 
going.  So  he  determined  to  stick  to  the 
road,  hailing  a  car  or  two  to  help  him  on 
his  way.  He  had  very  satisfactory  luck, 
for  he  says: 

About  noon,  after  walking  to  the  out- 
skirts of  Fort  Wayne,  I  saw  my  first 
chance  coming  down  the  highway.  At  the 
steering-wheel  of  the  car  was  a  huge  bulk 
of  a  man  with  tortoise-shell  spectacles 
and  coarse  black  whiskers. 

Hardly  knowing  how  I  would  stop  him, 
I  -tcpt  into  the  center  of  the  highway.  The 
next  minute,  afraid  that  he  would  ignore 
me,  I  stept  back  to  let  him  pass,  then 
suddenly  ran  forward  and  threw  my  hands 
up  as  a  signal  for  him  to  stop. 

'Arc  you  going  down  the  Lincoln 
Highway'.'" 

"Yes,  down  a  piece,"  he  replied,  stop- 
ping his  car. 

"  May  I  ride  with  you  until  you  turn  off?" 

"Where  are  you  going?" 

T  moved  close  to  the  car,  which  was  one 
of  those  democratic  Fords. 

"New  York  City." 

His  face  registered  interest  as  he  swung 
open  the  door  nearest  me.  We  struck  out 
into  the  rural  section.  He  was  a  physician, 
rushing  to  a  girl  patient  whose  condition 
had  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  interest  increased  as  I  explained 
my  theory  that  a  man,  with  courtesy 
and  good  clothes,  could  start  at  any  point 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway  and  get  through 
to  New  York  City  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  riding  in  different  auto- 
mobiles. People  would  enjoy  giving  him 
rides.  As  I  was  explaining  the  third  time 
why  a  man  need  not  carry  any  baggage 
on  such  a  trip  he  slapped  on  the  emergency- 
brake  and  told  me  to  climb  out,  as  his 
interest  in  my  mode  of  traveling  had 
caused  him  to  run  ten  miles  beyond  his 
patient. 

That  night  I  slept  in  a  barn.  The  next 
morning,  after  I  had  groomed  two  horses, 
a  farm-hand  brought  me  a  plate  of  fried 
ham  and  potatoes.  By  six  o'clock  I  was 
riding  on  a  milk-truck.  At  nine  o'clock  an 
insurance  agent  invited  me  to  ride  with 
him  until  noon.  In  the  afternoon  I  rode  in 
a  flivver  with  a  school-teacher  whose 
machine  I  had  cranked.  When  it  grew 
too  dark  I  stopt  at  a  farmhouse  for  1  he 
night  and  helped  to  husk  corn. 

Until     I     had     ridden     on     the    Lincoln 
Highway,    I    did    not    really    know    what 
beautiful     country     scenery     was.       Corn- 
fields    yellowing     in      the     early     October 
retched    across    Indiana,,    Ohio, 

and  the  western  sections  of  Pennsylvania, 


Hicks  Catalog  on  Your 
Library  Table 

is  like  having  a  landscape  garden- 
er's expert  advice  and  an  expert 
nurseryman's  complete  price  list 
— always  ready  to   consult,  al- 
ways free. 

Its  8o  large  pages  are  beautifully 
illustrated  with  122  photographic 
views  and  ioq  detailed  sketches  of 
plans,  groupings,  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  other  helpful  suggestions. 
Hicks  Trees  Save  Ten  Years 

HICKS  NURSERIES 

BoxD, 

Westbury,  L.  I.  Phone  68 


GREGORYS 

I9I7CATAL0G 


Our  1917  Catalog  is  brimful  of 
valuable  information  for  flow- 
er-lovers and  vegetable  grow- 
ers. More  than  a  mere  catalog 
— beautifully  illustrated.  Mail- 
ed freel  Our  stocks  of  seeds 
are  complete — in  spite  of  a  na- 
tional seed  shortage. 


SPECIAL 
QUALITY  OFFER 


10* 


Early  Flowering  Cosmos,  finest  mixed,  daintiest 
colors;  Giant  Brandling  Asters,  select  mixture, 
beautiful  shades;  Heddowig's  Pinks,  delicate  mark- 
ings; Candytuft,  mixed  varieties;  Carnation- 
flowered  Poppy,  double-fringed,  mixed.  All  post- 
paid for  10c.  And— get  our  1917  .^Htkh. 
catalog  today! 

J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

143  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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^SEEDS' 


Strawberries 


EVERBEARING  AND  OTHER  KINDS 

Also  Headquarters  for  Rasp-  I 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants,  I 
Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus, 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Eggs  for  Hatching,  Crates, 
Baskets,  etc.  34  years  experience. 
Catalog  free.  Write  today,  address  | 
L.J.  Farmer,  Box  797 ,  Pulaski ,  N.  Y. 


MONEY  IN  HONEY  ft,;* 

teresting  work.     Latest  Methods  of  bee-  t%  fife 
keeping  told  in  24 page"BeePrimer."Send  /69 
for  new  3  months  subscription, primer,  and  bee  catalogs  to 
AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL.  Box  51,  Hamilton,  III. 

Pnnlfrv  Rnnlr  Lateflt  and  best  yet.  144  pages. 
rOUliry  DOOK  215  beautiful  pictures;  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  feeding  and  disease  information.  De- 
scribes busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  58  pure-bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incuba- 
t  tors,  sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for 
10  cents.  Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  65,  Clarlnda.Iowa 
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n$FREE^~         Several  new         "^WMTETOBAKl 
R  -      features.  Valuable  Information  -wf"ii^?H} 

about  planting.    An  authority  on  Veg- 
etable, Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs 
and  Trees.   Based  on  our  experience  as  Amer 
lea's  oldest  mail-order  seed  concern,  and  largest 
grower  of  Asters  and  many  other  flowers  in  the 
world.  With  this  guide,  the  best  everissued,  we  will 
gladly  include  booklet.  Asters  in  the  Home  Garden. 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  copies  today,  before  you  forget, 

JAMES   VICM'S   SONS 

12  Stone  Street.  Rochester,  N.  T. 

The  Flower  CI  ty 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden 

a  new  hook  by  II.  H.  Thomas, 
the  famous  gardening  expert. 
Just  the  thing  for  i  heamateiu 
or  the  profe  clonal  who  is  in- 
terested In  keeping  his  garden 
beaul it'll  as  Umn  as  poeail >i« 
1 1  11   all  about  the  flowers  oJ 

i  he  foill     1  -r  nn     and  outlines 

1  he  work  oi  ea<  h  month  in  the 
flower,  irmi ,  and  kit*  hen  gar- 
den October]  thefirsl  month 
i  re  a  ted,  with  its  planting  of 
Spring  flowers,  luting  of  the 
mon  tender  plant  .  and  plan 
nlng  foi  the  ci  >mi  ng  1 1  bj   and 

illow  in  order.      Von  will   hnd 

hen  b  i".  1  '.1  1  in m-    thai    will  help  you  to  beautify  your 

garden   and   tO     ICnTi  \  o  r  I  h   whih     r<     nils        CfOtUtl 

(  loth,  beautifully  illustrated  with  1 2  direct  color  photographs 
f> .  n  1  Cork*  and  64  hal)  tone  plates,  $2.00,  by  mail,  $2.12, 
Funk  A  WuktihIIh  Company,  864  Konrtfa  .vtnna,  New  Vorit 


the  other  eleven   months 
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Holstein  Cows'  Milk 
Best  for  Your  Home 

You  can  best  insure  the  quality  of  your  home  milk  supply 
either  by  keeping  purebred  Holstein  cows  or  by  securing  a 
daily  supply  of  Holstein  cows'  milk.  Holstein  cows'  milk 
is  wholesome  milk,  free  from. an  excess  of  fat,  but  rich  in 
body  building  proteins.  Physicians  who  have  been  progres- 
sively eager  to  investigate,  now  agree  that  Holstein  cows' 
milk  is  the  best  of  all  for  infants,  invalids,  and  convalescents. 
Holstein  cows  have  great  inherent,  constitutional 
vitality.  I  hey  are  giants  in  size,  vigorous,  and  proverbially 
healthy.  Incidentally,  they  hold  all  world  records  for  milk 
ami  Ijuttertat  production.  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  more  easily 
digested  than  others,  as  its  fat  content  is  in  ihe  form  of 
small  globules,  which  form  soft,  easily  broken  up  curds  in 
the  stomach.  The  large  fat  globules  of  ordinary  cows'  milk 
loi  m  hard  masses  or  curds,  which  are  not  acted  upon  easily 
by  the  gastric  juices.  Ask  your  milkman  for  Holstein  cows' 
milk.  It  he  fails  to  provide  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  try  to  aid  you.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  The  Story 
ol  Holstem  Milk. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 
23-L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


FOR    IRRITATED    THROAT 
BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


BRONCHI^ 


Used  by  speakers  and  singers  for  60  years 

NEW  10c  BOX  FITS  THE  POCKET 

Regular  Sizes  26c,  60c,  $1.    At  Druggists 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,        Boston,  Mass. 


LAW 


High  Grade  Instruction 
by  CORRESPONDENCE 

Prepares    You    for    the    Bar 
Est.  1892 


Four  Courses  :  Colleg-e,  Post-Graduate,  Business  Law 
and  Bar  Ex.  Review.  Classes  begin  each  month. 
Approved  by  Bench  and  Bar.  University  Methods, 
Standard  Text-Books,  Cases,  Moot  Court.  Graduates 
Successful. 

Special  Pree  Offer— Write  today  for  Catalog  and 
Rules  for  admission  to  the  Bar  and  Free  Offer. 
CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
513  Reaper  Block,  Chicago 


YOU 

show  this  standard  high  grade 
42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 
to  yourf  riends  and  let  them  see 
whereinitexcelsany  $100 
typewriter,  if   by  doing 
thisand  other  small  assist- 
ance.you  could  easily  have 
one  to  keep  as  your  own? 
Then    by  post  card  or  letter 
simply  say,'  Mail  Particulars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  J674,   Chicago,  111. 


Improve  Your  Voice 

Send  now  for  information  on  the  famous  Feuchtin- 
ger  Method.  A  course  of  easv,  silent  exercises  for 
the  vocal  organs.  Makes  weak,  harsh  and  husky 
voices  strong  and  clear.  Special  attention  to  stam- 
mering and  lisping.  Recommended  by  greatest  sing- 
ers of  Europe.  No  matter  how  hopeless  your  case 
may  seem,  send  for  literature. 

Write  Today    for  our  literature,  absolutely  PREE 
^^^—  ■     andpostageprepaid.  Send  for.it  now. 

Perfect  Voice  Institute,  Studio  2401   1810  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


iiMBriTO 


I  It  s  a  bigger  problem  than  the  price  of  gas 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  sav- 
I  mg  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book,  i 
I  "Where  to  Keep  the  Oar, ' '  should  be  read  j 
I  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.    Send  for 
1  it  today.      Whitakkr-Glkssner  Company. 

Dept.  I),  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


Beyond  came  the  Pennsylvania  mountains, 
and  then  the  Cumberland   valley,  rich  in 

her  robe  of  autumnal  coloring.  New  Jersey 
was  a  series  of  panoramas,  each  more  won- 
derful than  the  one  preceding. 

The  longest  single  ride  he  had  was 
125  miles;  the  shortest  less  than  125  feet. 
The  story  of  this  latter  ride  furnishes  a 
little  comedy  in  itself,  for  we  read: 

It  was  at  a  time  when  I  felt  very  much 
in  need  of  a  ride.  The  Pennsylvania 
mountains  loomed  ahead  of  me.  I  was 
afraid  to  cross  them  alone  as  a  practical 
joker  in  Pittsburg  had  warned  me  that  the 
mountains  were  swarming  with  moon- 
shiners who  might  think  me  a  Government 
inspector  and  "plug  me  full  of  lead"  the 
first  time  I  turned  my  back. 

I  had  just  put  more  shine  on  my  shoes 
and  brushed  my  clothes,  when  a  machine 
stopt  at  the  roadside.  An  old  farmer  and 
his  wife  asked  me  to  ride  with  them. 

''Be  yer  goin'  to  Bedford  Springs, 
neighbor?"  he  inquired,  as  we  got  under 
way. 

"No,  New  York  City." 
The  old  man  started  and  turned  half 
around  with  a  look  of  suspicion.  His 
fingers  closed  tightly  on  the  steering- 
wheel.  The  machine  swayed  once  or  twice, 
then  slowed  down  until  it  came  to  a  stop. 

The  old  man  and  his  wife  looked  at  me. 
The  color  had  gone  from  their  faces.  It 
was  evident  that  they  thought  me  a 
doubtful  character.  The  man  fumbled 
at  the  door  nearest  me  until  it  opened. 

"No,  we  don't  want  to  ride  yer  over 
them    mountains.      Yer    might    be" — "A 
highwayman?"     I  interrupted. 
"I  am — a  Lincoln  Highwayman." 
During  seven  days  I  secured  rides  in 
twenty-eight  automobiles,  walking    but  a 
few    miles.      Some    of    the    people    who 
obligingly  responded  were:    A  baker  who 
bought  a  new  car  when  the  price. of  bread 
was    raised;      a    Pittsburg    steel  -  manu- 
facturer who  will  not  fill  orders   for  the 
Allies  or  for  Germany;  a  music  agent  who, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  his  goods,  asked 
me    to    give    an    evening   lecture    on   my 
travels  at  his  place  of  business;    a  general 
merchant  who  let  me  sleep  above  his  store; 
four  ministers  who  make  their  parish  calls 
in  automobiles;    several  Ohio  farmers;    a 
county  newspaper  correspondent  who  inti- 
mated  that   if   the   price   of   print-paper 
continued  to  advance   The  Banner  would 
have  to  suspend  publication;    three  physi- 
cians;    a    farm    demonstrator,    and     two 
jitney-drivers. 

Democratic  people,  as  a  rule,  drive 
inexpensive  cars.  Those  who  buy  a  new 
car  each  year  invariably  trade  in  their  old 
one.  I  saw  more  flivvers  and  low-priced 
machines  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  than  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

In  no  instance  was  I  refused  a  ride  by  a 
business  or  professional  man.  A  physician 
straining  all  speed-laws  to  reach  a  dying 
patient  or  a  banker  burning  up  the  road 
to  make  a  directors'  meeting  by  ten  o'clock 
were  not  in  such  a  hurry  that  they  could 
not  stop  for  me. 

People  riding  for  pleasure  or  on  Sunday 
had  no  time  or  no  room  for  me  in  their 
cars.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  in  going  after  pleasure  they  lost  it 
in  that  they  missed  the  pleasure  which 
conies  from  conversing  with  a  Highwayman. 
In  Indiana  and  Ohio  the  people  seemed 
glad  to  give  away  rides.  In  return  1 
assisted  in  small  ways:    by  watching  the 


THE  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


For  the  woman  at  the 
switchboard,  for  man  or 
woman  in  all  employments 
that  call  for  sustained  men- 
tal alertness  and  physical 
endurance,  for  all  work 
that  pulls  tensely  on  tired 
nerves 

Shredded 
Wheat 

is  the  ideal  food  because  it  supplies 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment 
with  the  least  tax  on  the  digestion. 
For  breakfast  eat  it  with  hot  milk  or 
cream.  For  luncheon  eat  it  with 
baked  apple,  sliced  bananas  or  other 
fruits.  It  is  ready-cooked  and  reach  - 
to-eat.  A  deliciously  nourishing  meal 
for  a  few  cents. 

Made  only  by 

The    Shredded    Wheat    Company 

Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 


TOI.STOYs  ESSAYS  AND  LKTTKISS.  Con- 
taining ne\\  translations  bv  Am.mfk  Maii,k.  i-ih,., 
cloth.  J7a  pages,  fi.oo.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Compam  , 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


High  School  Course 
in  Two  Years 

LEARN  in  your  own  home.    Here  is 
a  thorough  and  simplified  hisrh  school 
course  that  you  can  complete  in  two  years.  M>et» 
college  entrance  riquin  me-  :s.     1'repared  bv  leading 
members  of  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Study  In  Your  Own  Home 

This  course  was  prepared  especially  for 
home  training  Your  idle  evenings  can  be  spent  in 
pleasant  reading  that  will  give  you  a  thorough  high 
school  training. 

Write  for  Booklet! 

Pend  your  mime  and  address  today  for  onr 
booklet  and  full  oarticulars.    No  obligation.    Write. 

American    School 
of    Correspondence.  Chicago.  U  S  A. 
Pept.  PZ401 
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r^thmore 

ri^ality  Papers* 


M 


Finding  a  Paper  fit  for 
Packard    Automobiles 

ONE  of  the  problems  that 
beset  the  advertising 
man  is  to  produce  printed  matter 
that  does  its  subject  justice  in  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  in  words. 

Packard,  for  instance,  wanted  a 
paper  for  their  famous  '  ''Ask  the 
Man  Who  Owns  One  ' '  booklet  . 
that  would  express  the  "Refine- 
ment" and  "Exclusiveness"  of 
Packard  Automobiles. 

They  selected  a  Strathmore 
Quality  Paper  of  such  distinctive 
texture,  substantial  weight  and 
beautiful  finish  that  it  is  in  har 
mony  with  the  Packard  Idea. 

They  found  the  paper  that  says  their  say. 

"  Paper  Does  Express "  is  the 
name  of  a  graphic  demonstration 
of  Strathmore  expressiveness. 
"Selective  Mailings"  is  another 
Strathmore  publication  with  an 
important  message  to  advertisers, 
great  and  small.  Both  bobklets 
are  free  upon  request.  Strathmore 
Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 


P  A   P    E    R_ 


D  O   E  V 


EXP   R_E  5*  P 


California  Bungalow  PLANS 

ALL-CLIMATE— Comfort,  B«auty 
and  Economy 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

These  3  Books  $1 —  Postpaid 

"  Represenlalive  Cal.  Homes" 
GO  Plus,  11600  lo$& 
"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

f»l  Plans.  $60u  to  1201 

"Little  Bungalows" 

-     r:i  i  i 

E.  W.  STILLWELL  &  CO.,  Architects,  517  Heone  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   , led   in   avert 

Arn-M  i  ut  i,  ime  where  education  an<l  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


loorp 
Moor*- 
MOORE 


"System   Simplified"       Free 

We  will  mail  to  any  profession  i 
system  booklet,  key  charts,  and  free 

Moore  Push-Pins 

'•■it  Hangers,   and   Maptarlta.   «'.  al*,lufc-ly 
necessary  Id  the  up-to-date  offli 

Pnata.Plaa.       Made    in   2  sizes)  1ft-     , 

Points  I   1  UC  pkts. 

Pueh.leuHnnierf,    4  sizes  (  Ev-rywhT-- 

Th*  ffanoer  with  ths  Twist  >    ,,T  ,, 

PUSH-PIN  CO  ,    Dept.  33,    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  tryinjf  electrical  and 

other  device*  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

i«  the  thin jf  in  aldn  to  bearing 

.!!,■■  nrfrea.no  b 
A      small,    compart      Inatn 
held  AGAINS1   the  ear,  NO!  In 
odocea  natural  voice 

fectively;   no  "buz- 
Manufactured  in  our  sur- 

?fcml      instrument      department 
lur  TRIAL  offer  and  teetinu 
will  Inferaet  you. 
Iri  nrftfra  today  for  Illustrated 
plea  •-  on  atfon  otti  book 

let  No.    17, 


™Tlf'l,«"~" 


OPTICIAN 

Mfra.  Surreal  Instrument*  are]  Kl.-'-frirnl  Anplianres 
247  I  Ifth  Av.-nuc.  New  Y..rk 


highway  signs  along  the  road,  reading 
disfigured  directions  on  sign-posts  at  cross- 
roads, running  across  a  field  to  inquire  of  a 
farmer  how  to  get  back  on  the  Highway 
after  a  detour,  helping  repair  punctured 
tires,  pouring  oil  and  water  into  the 
machine,  and  tightening  loose  brakes. 

Some  day  I  am  going  to  apply  for  a 
strip  of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  I  shall  put 
in  an  elaborate  system  of  toll-gates  and 
appoint  my  friends  as  toll-collectors.  Part 
of  the  money  will  be  used  for  the  up-keep 
of  the  strip,  the  remainder  we  shall  keep 
for  our  own. 

The  above  idea  came  to  me  while  riding 
through  Pennsylvania  from  Lancaster  to 
Philadelphia.  I  gave  up  counting  toll- 
gates  long  before  the  last  one  was  reached. 
The  tolls  amounted  to  about  $2  for  a 
little  less  than  seventy  miles.  A  road 
association  collects  these  tolls  for  the 
up-keep  of  the  Lincoln  Highway  between 
Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 

When  I  alighted  from  an  automobile  at 
the  door-step  of  the  New  York  University, 
No.  32  Waverly  Place,  at  6:30  o'clock, 
Wednesday  evening,  October  11,  the 
suspense  ws,  over.  Great  was  the  satis- 
faction of  having  accomplished  what  I  had 
set  out  to  do.  In  no  other  way  could  I 
have  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  the  people  who  have  made  it, 
and  are  making  it. 

Best  of  all,  it  gave  me  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  human  nature. 


No  Quarter. — Captain — "  Fifty  cents 
to  stay  on  this  deck." 

Passenger — "  Oh,  I  thought  this  was 
the  quarter-deck." — Punch  Boui. 


Practical. — "  It  is  no  use  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  solemn  fact  that  the  woman 
of  to-day  is  a  most  practical  and  resourceful 
creature,"  said  (lie  man  who  has  known  a 
few. 

What   makes  you  think  so?  "  a  friend 
asked. 

'  The  unsentimental  attitude  of  a  girl  I 
know.  I  told  her  that-  she  had  inspired 
some  of  my  best  poems.  She  didn't  say  a 
word  about-  the  poems,  but  she  wrote  to 
my  publishers  for  a  percentage  of  the 
royalties."      New  York  Times. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct-, 
or  post  pone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent- 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Waonam.s  Company, 

354  360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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c  /iRESTONE  TIRES  have  all  the 
^-^  qualities  of  the  thoroughbred:  sure 
footing  with  instant  response,  stamina 
and  speed.  These  qualities  make  your 
motor  car  of  universal  use,  practical  on  all 
roads,  in  every  season.  They  explain  why 
Firestone  Tires  are  unanimously  &iven 
hi&h  rank  as  a  valued   public  servant. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND    RUBBER   COMPANY 

AKRON.  OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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What  is 
Clysmic' 

A  lithiated   table  water  with   taste, 
tang,  sparkle  and  health  in  every  drop. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist 


lotiled  at 
The  Clytmic  Spring!  at 
WAUKESHA,WH 


SIXTY  YEARS 
of  f/ie  THEATER 

Tliis  ju^t  published  book  by 
John  Ranlcen  Towse,  vet- 
eran critic  oi  the  New  York 
Evtnint  I'ost,  will  appeal  alike 
tv  loven  <>f  the  drama  and  of 
good  literature.  The  author 
wiitesof  all  the  Rn-.it  stars  and 
the  least  r  lighta  ot  the  pact  half 
cvnturv  with  familiar  freedom 
and  wide  insight.  Up  teHa  of 
their  character  nnd  career*,  of  their  purely  human  aa 
well  as  mereh-  imtili.  ndea,  and  gives  one  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  art, with  all  Its  changed,  from  the  days 
of  Charles  Kean  to  the  present  time.  A  most  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting review  Is  provided  of  the  work  of  such  sterling  fxtpular 
favorites  as  Edwin  Booth,  Charlotte  Cuihman.  Mary  Ar. 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Ada  Rehan.  Lester  Wallack,  Julia  Marlowe 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  volume  Is  beautitie.i 
by  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  of  our  great  actora  and 
actresses  In  their  best-known  roles. 

l2mo.  Cloth,  480  pp.,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $3.66. 
FUNK  I  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


A  Working  Grammar 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.  English  grammar  pre-  Qf  »U_ 
sented  so  concisely,  simply,  accessibly,  that  it  is  "  :.  ^ 
of   constant  value  to  every. n'  who  needs  practical        English 

information.     Cloth,  $1.50  ;  by  mail,  $1.62.  , 

nnri  A  WASH  ALLS  COMPAHT,  Haw  York  l-*ngu»ge 

Salesmanship  Is  a  High  Art 

If  YOU  have  not  already  realized  this,  do  so  NOW.  In 
Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling,  S.  Roland  Hall, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  tells 
you  in  a  series  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  how  to 
handle  your  customers  and  yourself  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results.  This  book  should  be  owned  by 
all  salesfolk.    127110,  cloth.    73  cents;  by  mail,  S3  cents. 

Funic  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


is   scientifically  correct 
for  DIABETICS 

because  it  contains  less  than  8%  of  sugar-yielding 
carbohydrates,  as  compared  with  over  70%  in 
ordinary  bread.  It  contains  protein  42%,  fat  20% 
and  -tarch  only  a  trace.  Recommended  by  world 
famous  physicians  in  the  treatment  of  Diabetes, 
Starchy  Indigestion  and  other  troubles  where  a 

starch   ■asteietad   «liet  is  necessary.    Food  products  made 

"'  Bepco  Flour  are  palatable,  wholesome,  economical. 

SA  MI'J.K  of  flepro  flour  and  booklet  containing 

diet  tisl[will  hejnayled  to  any  address  upon  receipt 

of  ten  cents  to  cover  cost  of  postage  and  packing. 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co.,  31  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


WITTE  S  ENGINES 

KEROSENE  and  GASOLINE 
2  to  22  H.  P. 

Foroperating  belted  machinery, 
elevators,  pumps,  crushe re,mUi8, 
blowers,  hoists,  etc.  Stationary 
or  Portable,  also  Saw  -  Rigs 
complete.  Latgest  exclusive  en- 
gine factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  user.  Save 
J25  to  1100 — Immediate  Shipment.  Write  for  latest 
WITTE  prices  and  catalog  of  engines.  State  size  wanted 
or  what  work  you  have.     Ed.  H.  Witte,  Pres. 

WITTE    ENGINE    WORKS 


3627  Oakland  Avenue 
3627  Empire  Building 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism. 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 


Always    in 
this  wrapper 


GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY.  I 
\     MAWMStt.     I) 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


To  be  Accurate. — Cholly — "  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  marry 
a  girl  who  was  my  intellectual  inferior?  " 

Dolly—"  More  than  foolish — impos- 
sible."— Cleveland  Leader. 


(  Quite  Natural.—"  Old  frierlds  are  best." 
"  I  know.  Still,  we  all  like  to  make  new 
friends.  We  can  chuck  a  bluff  before 
them  for  a  while.  The  old  friends  have 
our  number." — Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


As  It  Is  Nowadays. — Teacher — "  If  a 
man  gets  four  dollars  for  working  eight 
hours  a  day,  what  would  he  get  if  he 
worked  ten  hours  a  day?  " 

Johnny — "  Ten  hours  a  day?  He'd  get 
a  call-down  from  de  union." — Century. 


Too  Truthful?— Grocer— "  The  boy  you 

recommended  won't  do  at  all." 

Customer — "  What  has  he  been  up  to?" 
Grocer — "  I  gave  him  a  notice  to  stick 

up,  '  All  the  Delicacies  of  the  Season  Will 

Be  Found  Inside,'  and  he  pasted  it  on  the 

rubbish  barrel." — Tit-Bits. 


Mistaken  Flattery. — He — "  Will  you  go 
to  the  dance  with  me?  " 

She—"  I'm  sorry,  I  can't.  But  I'll 
introduce  you  to  a  very  handsome  and 
clever  girl  whom  you  can  take." 

He — "  I  don't  want  a  handsome  and 
clever  girl;    I  want  you." — Tiger. 


A  Suspicion. — "  Why  is  George  Wash- 
ington described  as  '  First  in  war  and  first 
in  peace'  ?" 

"  I  dunno,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
'  I  suspect  somebody  was  trying  to  square 
him  with  both  the  preparedness  people 
and  the  pacifists." — Washington  Star. 


Evident. — Officer  (who  has  "  lost 
touch  "  with  the  troops  on  field-training) — 
"  I  say,  sergeant,  where  have  all  the  blith- 
ering fools  of  the  company  gone  to?  " 

Sergeant1 — "  Shure,  an'  I  don't  know, 
sorr;  it  seems  we're  the  only  two  left." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Where  Are  They? — The  man  who  had 

made  a  huge  fortune  was  speaking  a  few 
words  to  a  number  of  students  at  a  busi- 
ness class.  Of  course,  the  main  theme  of 
his  address  was  himself. 

"  All  my  success  in  life,  all  my  tremen- 
dous financial  prestige,"  he  said  proudly, 
;'  I  owe  to  one  thing  alone — pluck,  pluck, 
pluck  !  " 

lie  made  an  impressive  pause  here  but 
the  effect  was  ruined  by  one  student,  who 
asked  impressively: 

'  Yes,  sir;  but  how  are  we  to  find 
the  right  people  to  pluck?" — Philadelphia 
Ledger.   • 


War-Pricos. — A  Tommy  on  furlough 
entered  a  jeweler's  shop  and,  placing  a 
much-battered  gold  watch  on  the  counter, 
said,  "  I  want  this  'ere  mended." 

After  a  careful  survey  the  watchmaker 
Baid,  "  I'm  afraid,  sir,  the  cost  of  repairing 
will  be  double  what  you  gave  for  it." 

"  I  don't  mind  that,"  said  the  soldier. 
"  Will  you  mend  it?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  jeweler,  "  at  the  price." 

"  Well,"  remarked  Tommy,  smiling,  "  I 
gave  a  German  a  punch  on  the  noso  for  it, 
and  I'm  quite  ready  to  givo  you  two  if 
you'll  mend  it." — Tit-Bits. 
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Pioneer  Days. — "  Tell  me  of  your  early 
educational  hardships." 

'  Well,  I  lived  seven  blocks  from  a 
Carnegie  library  and  we  had  no  auto- 
mobile."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


His  Report. — "  Do  people  ever  take 
advantage  of  the  invitation  to  use  this 
church  for  meditation  and  prayer?  "  a 
city  verger  was  once  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  catched  two  of 
'em  at  it  the  other  day  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Got  There  First. — Mrs.  Hicks  (relating 
burglar  scare) — "  Yes,  I  heard  a  noise  and 
got  up,  and  there  under  the  bed  I  saw  a 
man's  legs." 

Mrs.  Wicks — "  Mercy  !    The  burglar's? 

Mrs.  Hicks — "  No,  my  husband's — he 
had  heard  the  noise,  too."  —  London 
Saturday  Journal. 


The  New  Age.— Fond  Papa— "  Well, 
son,  what  did  you  learn  in  school  to-day?  " 

Son — "  Aw,  not  much,  dad.  We  hadda 
couple  of  two-reelers  in  history,  a  three- 
reel  travelog  in  geography,  and  a  split- 
reel  nature-study.  They  liseta  give  us  a 
wild- West  pitcher  once  in  a  while  but  they 
don't  do  it  no  more." — Widow. 


Cruel  Deception. — "  How  do  you  man- 
age to  keep  your  cook  so  long?  " 

"  My  husband  has  promised  her  that  if 
she  is  working  for  us  when  we  strike  oil 
he  will  buy  her  an  auto." 

"  But  I  did  not  know  you  had  any  oil 
prospects?  " 

"  We  haven't." — Houston  Post. 


His  Preference. — A  rather  critical  old 
lady  once  said  to  Crawford,  "  Have  you 
ever  written  anything,  Mr.  Crawford, 
that  will  live  after  you  are  gone?  " 

"  Madame,"  Crawford  replied  politely, 
"  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  write  some- 
thing that  Avill  enable  me  to  live  while 
[  am  here." — Christian  Register. 


Works  Both  Ways.— Mrs.  X.—"  Both- 
3red  with  time- wasting  callers,  are  you? 
Why  don't  you  try  my  plan?  " 

Mrs.  Y.— "  What  is  your  plan?  " 

Mrs.  X.—"  Why,  when  the  bell  rings,  I 
put  on  my  hat  and  gloves  before  I  press 
the  button.  It  it  proves  to  be  some  one  I 
ion't  want  to  see,  I  simply  say,  "  So  sorry, 
but  I'm  just  going  out." 

Mrs.  Y. — "  But  suppose  it's  some  one 
yon  want  to  see?  " 

Mrs.  X.—"  Oh,  then  I  say,  "  So  for- 
tunate, I've  just  come  in." — Pittsburg 
Dispatch. 


Ruined  the  Ruin. — An  English  noble- 
nan  Avas  about  to  set  out  for  India,  and, 
'earing  that  in  his  absence  vandals  might 
iestroy  a  picturesque  ruin  on  his  estate, 
le  said  to  his  steward:  "  I  want  you  to 
auild  a  wall  here " — he  drew  a  tiny 
'urrow  with  his  stick  around  the  ruin — 
'  a  stone  wall  five  feet  high." 

On  his  return  home  the  nobleman 
started  for  the  spot.  When  he  reached  it 
le  rubbed  his  eyes  in  amazement.  There 
vas  the  new  stone  wall,  but  he  could  see 
iothi'\^  towering  up  inside  of  it.  He 
urned  excitedly  to  his  steward: 

Look  here,  where's  the  ruin,  man?  " 

"  The  ruin,  my  lord? "  replied  the 
iteward.  "  Oh,  that  ould  thing  !  Sure,  I 
ised  it  to  build  the  wall  with." — Boston 
Transcript 
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S  CLINTON  WIRE  LATH 


YES.  MADAM,  THE  STUCCO  HOUSE  I  AM  BUILDING  FOR  YOU 
will  be  beautiful,  but  what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  will  have  permanence 
and  freedom  from  repairs  for  I  have  specified  Clinton  Wire  Lath  to  support  the 
stucco." 

"This  material  jjives  rigid  walls  that  do  not  check,  crack  or  stain.  The  lath  does  not 
deteriorate  because  it  is  entirely  embedded  in  the  plaster,  away  from  the  ill  effects  of  air. 
moisture  and  fire.  I  always  specify  C/m/.n  Win  Lath  because  I  believe  it  is  the  best  support 
for  plaster  and  stucco  made." 

Send  for  our  profusely  illustrated  bock,    'Successful  Stucco  Houses;"  also  "Clinton  Handbook  on  Lath  and  Plaster." 

CLINTON  WIRE  CLOTH  COMPANY 

First  Power  Loom  Weavers  of  Win  Cloth  in  the  World 


63  PARKER  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


CLINTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON        ::        CHICAGO 

Matters  »/ "  Pompeiian"  and  "Golden  Bronze"  Screen  Cloth,  "Clinton"  Painted  Wire  Screen 
Cloth,  Clinton  'Silver  Finish"  Screen  Cloth,  Clinton  Poultry  Netting.  Clinton  Klectrically 
Welded  Fabric  for  reinforcing  Concrete.  Hunt  Corner  Bead.  Tree  Guards.  Fence  Gates. 
Clinton  Perforated  Steel  Rubbish  Burners,  Perforated  Metals,  Perforated  Grilles  for  all 
architectural  purposes. 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  tit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  Hedesciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  alloverEurope. 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail.  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


outlined  in 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

hr  Clarl-Mi  Si  If  I  »    .  - 

fetfea  method  of  BH>I«-  stndj  fttted  tothoai 

Tells  how  to  ^rranizc  and  con.t  id   H 

si  ■  oh  inten  st  in  them;  how  to  alb  irthtirprwetfea]  f»lan  I 

how  to  reach  and  hold  young  men  ;  boa  human 

I  ild«  of  1  B  '  ate.  etc  w  ii,  EmcuuI 
tions  of  unusual  methods  hero  and  in  for-  i;u  land* 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


r 
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THE 


ANZAC 


i  BOOK  * 

MI«ainu>akMi|laM«to 


The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

Here's  the  "inside"  story  of  Britain's  attempt  to  wrest  G  lUipoli  from  the  T 
tin-  soldiers'  own  stories  of  iheii  ewerienoes  fighting  on  the  peninsula.  Even'  line 
was  written,  every  photograph  taken  and  t\  ery  pointing  and  drawing  made  by 
British  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  brother  from  Australia  arc  New  Zealand. T^mmy 
kangaroo,  while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  tire.  This  is  war  seen  Erotn  the 
individual  viewpoint — with  its  personal  fun  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow. 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

li  is  really  a  diary  in  poetry,  rrose.  photo  and  drawing  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps  during  its  sen  ice  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  many 
official  photographs  included  are  published  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  ol  the  developments  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last,  sketches 
describing  the  innumerable  incidents  of  trench  life — humorous,  pathetic,  in- 
spiring, drawings  by  the  soldiers,  each  of  which  alone  tells  a  whole  story. 
This  is  the  most  unique  and  interesting  book  imaginable.  It  will  put 
personal  light  everything  you  read  hereafter  about  the  war. 

Profits  Are  Dc.oted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds 
The  book  is  8' j  in.x  10' 4  in.xl'i  in.   Cloth  bound.    $1.75  net;  by  mail. $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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To  Relieve 

Sensitive 

GUMS: 

Four  out  of  Five 
persons  eventual- 
ly have  Pyorrhea 
or  Riggs'  Disease 
(receding  and  in- 
flamed  or  sensi- 
tive gums,  follow- 
ed by  loosening 
of  the  teeth)  after 
passing  40.    Many 
Youxger  Persons 
also  have  (or  are 
about  to  have) 
this  distressing 
condition.  An  effi- 
cient prevent irr  is 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation,    and 
it  gives  prompt  re- 
lief in  most  cases. 
Use  it  daily  like 
a   dentifrice.     If 
Yotrfl  Condition 
has  passed  the 
preventive  stage, 
Consult  Your 
Dentist  at  once, 
because  his  treat- 
ment is  absolute- 
ly   necessary. 
He   will    proba- 
bly   prescribe 
Forhan's   Pyor- 
hea      Prepara- 
tion as  an  aid  to 
3    treatment. 
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luitraled).  h  *  imp  ill  lit- 

el.Hl  hasn't  It.  s.  hi)  ii,  his 

11  a  mi-  wllll  I  Or  In  stamps 

ami  W€  nil]  si-nil  .»  trial 
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famllv     anil     friends). 

MHIIIkV  OOaTPAXT, 
'.MMlOlh  kv.-...\ewlork. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  90-r>age, 
Hi  17  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  280  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  0. 


How  to  Be  a  Giant 

in  Health  and  Mind 

Without  Hrugs  or  medicines  or  dieting,  without  excessive  exercise, 
without  jr'.ving  ij  p  any  oh  lie  pleasures  of  lite,  over  200,000  men  and 
women  irom  n;  ne  to  ninety ,  have  been  shown  by  Swoboda  how  to 
revitalize,  re-energize,  restore  every  cell,  tissue  and  organ  of  the 

Hy  his  amazing  system  oi  Conscious 
Evolution  Swobo'ta  ha3  enabled  weaklings 
to  becom»  GIANTS  in  health  an<-l 

1")        I     T"1  t  The  secret  ot 

Kftfllr    hr,DDI 
UUVlVl    ICC*   and  happiness 

Is  fully  ex  - 
1  in  Swoboda's  new  book,  "Conscious 
Evolution."  In  it,  hundreds  of  pupils  tell 
what  this  great  discovery  has  .neantto  them 
In  increased  earnings,  increased  ability  to  live 
the   weil-rounded.    wholly    successful   life. 

This  great  book  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who      iLL/f*  "  Creator  ot 
are  Interested  |n  greater  health  and  mental     rf5"       Conscious 
nm — before  you  forget,     r  ,.r,,n 

ALOIS  P.SWOBODA.  1991  Aeolian  Hall,  N*w  York  City 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN   THE    BALKANS 

December  20. — General  von  Maekensen 
reports  that  the  Russians  have  taken 
a  stand  at  the  Moldavian  boundary, 
ten  miles  from  the  Danube,  and  that  no 
further  German  advance  is  just  now 
being  made.  Heavy  fighting,  however, 
is  still  reported  from  the  Dobrudja,  and 
in  Galieia  Russian  scouting  parties  are 
said  to  have  broken  through  en- 
tanglements and  penetrated  into  Boho- 
rodczany  Stare,  southwest  of  Stanislau. 

December  21. — The  heights  of  northern 
Dobrudja  change  hands  during  the  day's 
fighting.  Near  Bachkoi  the  Russians 
are  at  first  prest  back,  but  by  a  counter- 
attack drive  the  Germans  again  from 
the  contested  positions.  Slight  Teuton 
progress  is  reported  from  Wallachia, 
across  the  Danube,  but  in  the  Kar- 
pathians  the  Russians  fight  their  way 
up  several  heights  in  the  Dorna  Watra 
region. 

The  Russian  troops,  recently  moved  to  the 
Cerna  bend  from  stations  farther  west, 
fail  in  an  attack  on  the  heights  east  of 
Paralovo,  according  to  Berlin. 

December  22. — The  Russian  forces  in  the 
Dobrudja  continue  to  retreat  and  are 
reported  near  the  Danube  mouth  as 
the  Teutons  press  ahead  and  take 
900  additional  prisoners.  A  Bulgarian 
force  is  driven  into  Lake  Ibolata,  in 
northern  Dobrudja,  according  to  Petro- 
grad,  and  115  are  captured  and  many 
drowned.  Other  points  in  the  Balkans, 
as  well  as  along  the  Western  front,  are 
reported  quiet. 

December  23. — London  hears  that  General 
Sakharoff's  retreat  leaves  all  of  the 
Dobrudja  except  200  square  miles  in  the 
hands  of  the  Teutonic  forces.  Only  the 
Danube  prevents  the  invasion  of  Bess- 
arabia. 

December  24. — Berlin  announces  that  the 
Russians  have  been  driven  from  Isak- 
eha,  and  that  German  guns  are  shelling 
the  Russian  side  of  the  Danube,  in 
preparation  for  a  drive  on  Bessarabia. 
On  the  Moldavian  frontier,  to  the  west- 
ward, the  Russians  storm  a  peak,  taking 
105  men  and  three  machine  guns. 

December  25. — Desperate  fighting  is  re- 
ported for  the  possession  of  the  Danube 
Bridge  at  Macin,  where  the  Teutons 
attempt  to  reach  the  gate  to  Braila,  on 
the  Roumanian  side.  In  the  Kar- 
pathians  the  Russians  win  a  signal  vic- 
tory as  they  take  from  the  Germans 
recently  lost  heights  on  the  Moldavian 
frontier,  cutting  many  detachments  to 
pieces  and  taking  226  prisoners. 

December  26. — The  struggle  for  Macin  still 
continues,  but  Teutonic  forces  approach 
Braila  from  two  sides,  while  another 
force  on  the  Buzeu-Braila  railway  takes 
Filipechti.  Berlin  announces  the  cap- 
ture of  5,500  Roumanian  and  Russian 
prisoners  in  the  last  few  days'  fighting 
in  the  Dobrudja. 

WESTERN   FRONT 

December  21. — Unsuccessful  trench -raids 
are  reported  from  both  sides  in  the 
Arras  sector,  after  which,  in  an  air- 
battle,  the  French  bring  down  four 
enemy  planes,  and  the  Germans  report 
having  brought  down  six  Allied  aircraft. 

December  2'.',.  London  announces  severe 
hand-to-hand  conflicts  on  the  Western 
front  between  British  and  German 
troops.  In  the  Vosges  Mountains  the 
Teutons  raid  French  holdings  and 
wreck  a  mine  gallery,  but  an;  less  sue- 


Ill  Ag'in— Out  Ag'in— 
Gone  Ag'in! 

The  easy  way  to  get  a  sure  grip  on  the 
road  is  to  carry  a  set  of  Easy-On- 
Chains.  Even  after  you're  stuck,  Easy- 
On's  are  attached  in  a  moment,  without 
jacking  or  moving  the  car. 

Grip  like  a  Mud  Hook 

Ride  like  a  Bare  Tire 

Easy-On-Chains  are  the  latest  idea  in 
chain  construction.  The  gripping  link 
is  perfectly  smooth  and  rounded  next 
the  rubber  and  does  not  injure  the  tire. 
The  spoke  fasteners  are  leather  covered 
and  do  not  mar  the  paint. 

Every  car  owner  should  carry  a  set  of 
these  double-duty  chains.  They  are 
packed  in  small  bag,  8  to  a  set,  four  for 
each  rear  wheel. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 
Size  3h  fits  3  in.  or  3 h  in.  lires  . .  $3.00  per  set 
Size  4'  fits  4  in.  or  4&  in.  tires  .  . $4.00  per  set 
Size  5  J  fits  5  in.  or  5  J  in.  tires  . .  $5.00  per  set 
Sent  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid  to 
any  part  of  U.S.  or  Canada.    If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  return  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  refund  full  amount. 

r^__|___ — Write  for  quantity  prices. 
LSCdierS  Ask  also  about  Easy-On 
Truck  Chains  for  solid  tires. 

THE  W00DW0RTH  MFG.  CORPORATION 

Successors  to  Leather  Tire  Goods  Co. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

New  York  Distributors: 
Rose  Auto  Supply  Co.,       1765  Broadway. 

$1 050   a   Month 

"*"   ™"  Buys  a  Style  I 

Wurlitzer  Harps  are  now  sold  for  a 

few  dollars  a  month.  Terms  from  $12.50  to 
$80.00  a  month,  according  to  the  style  se- 
lected. We  illustrate  our  great  $1000  harp 
above,  but  we  have  other  harps  now  on 
a  special  offer  priced  from  $500.00  up. 

Learn  The  Harp 

So  easy,  thanks  to  the  new  method. 

The  sweetest,  the  grandest  music  with 

the  most  romantic  of  all  instruments. 

Fingering  much  more  simple  than  on  a 

piano.  To  transpose  takes  butaninstant. 

With  each  Wurlitzer  Harp,  we  gi  veacom- 

pletebook  of  instructions,  through  which 

you  can  learn  in  your  own  home.   Harp- 

istsarein  demand.  By  very  little  study 

you  can  qualify  yourself  to  answer  the 

call.Harp  teachers  too  are  greatly  needed. 

Writ*  for  Our  N*u>  Harp  Book 

lent  fret  and — without  obligation. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co..  Depl2401 
S.  Wabash  Ave., Chicago 


Big$2.50Offer-KEITH'S 


Trie  matrnzine  for 
Horn,  buildci h.  the 
recognized  author- 
ity on  planning, 
building  and  dec- 
orating Artistic 
Homes. 

Each  number  con- 
tains 7  to  10  PLANS 
by  leading  archi- 
tects. Subscription 
•52  50. On  allnews- 
stands  25c  copy. 


Twelve  big  house  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  Dollar  Plan  Books 


180  Plana  of  Bungalows 
104  Plans  catg.    below   $8000. 
125      "                          "        $40(10. 
176 $5000. 


175  Plana  cste.  below  $6000. 
126      "  "       over      $8000. 

100  Cement  and  Brick. 

60  Garages,  40I>up!ex&Flata. 


-  KEITH'S,  981   McKnight  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GOLDEN'S  ANKLE  SUPPORTERS 
FOR  SKATERS! 

Also  for  Weak,  Sprained  or  Deformed  Ankles, 
particularly  for  CHILDREN  learning  to  walk 
Kits  inside  of  all  shoes. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet. 

R.  H.  GOLDEN 

Sept.  14,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  II.  S..  Canada.  Gt.  Britain, Patent* 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  •■  U.S..  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  question 

3  SIZES- -SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and  LARGE 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  MIODLEBURG,  U  .  BOX  12 
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cessful  in  Champaigne,  where  an  attack 
on  the  French  lines  is  beaten  off. 

December  26. — Many  artillery-duels  take 
place  along  the  Western  front,  especially 
south  of  Lihons,  near  Les  Boeufs,  where 
a  party  of  fifty  Germans  is  driven  off, 
and  in  the  Guedecourt  sector,  where  the 
British  raid  Teutonic  trenches  with 
results  described  as  "satisfactory." 

GENERAL 

December  14.— Dispatches  from  Berlin  state 
that  horse-meat  is  selling  for  as  high  as 
seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  so  that  maxi- 
mum prices  have  had  to  be  fixt  for  that 
commodity,-  which  was  formerly  not 
included  under  the  meat-card  regula- 
tion. 

December  20. — According  to  London  re- 
ports, the  new  Almanack  de  Gotha  lists 
the  nobility  fallen  in  the  war  as  258 
counts,  567  barons,  and  1,465  of  lesser 
title. 

December  21. — The  Pope  hears  from  dip- 
lomatic sources  that  Austria  is  near 
famine,  says  a  dispatch  from  Rome, 
which  adds  that  news  also  reaches  the 
Vatican  to  the  effect  that  Austria's 
antiwar  activity  has  reached  a  magni- 
tude beyond  the  control  of  the  authori- 
ties. Internal  political  complications 
are  also  threatened. 

President  Wilson's  peace-note  is  accepted 
gloomily  in  the  Allied  capitals,  accord- 
ing to  dispatches,  but  welcomed  by  the 
Central  Powers,  tho  it  is  felt  that  the 
note  will  ultimately  be  rejected  by  the 
Entente  and  that  peace  will  not  result. 

The  small  Russian  steamship,  Skiftet, 
strikes  a  floating  mine  off  the  coast  of 
Finland  and  sinks.     Fifty-nine  are  lost. 

December  23. — Count  Czernin  von  Chude- 
nitz  succeeds  Baron  Burian  as  Austrian 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
Minister  to  Roumania  until  that  coun- 
try entered  the  war. 

News  of  additional  food-riots  in  Dresden 
reaches  London.  Troops  are  said  to  have 
been  called  in  to  aid  the  police  in  put- 
ting down  disorder,  and  100  women  and 
three  policemen  are  reported  wounded. 

Berlin  announces  officially  that  320  ex- 
iled Belgians  have  been  returned  to  their 
homes  in  response  to  a  number  of  com- 
plaints. 

December  24. — A  new  law  barring  all  lux- 
uries from  Austria  is  promulgated.  It 
excludes  all  jewelry,  chocolates,  cham- 
pagne, southern  fruits,  furs,  toys, 
perfumery,  and  musical  instruments. 
Travelers  are  warned  that  all  jewelry 
worn  into  the  country  will  be  confis- 
cated at  the  border. 

Pope  Benedict  praises  the  Wilson  peace- 
note,  as  do  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  King  of  England,  however,  states 
that  the  war  must  be  fought  out,  and 
the  Russian  Duma  is  quoted  as  favoring 
a  decisive  finish  before  considering 
terms. 

December  25.— On  the  Julian  front  the 
Italians  drive  Austrian  forces  from 
Point  86,  southeast  of  Goritz,  which 
they  had  taken  during  a  thick  mist. 
British  forces  take  a  Turkish  position  at 
Maghdadah,  twenty  miles  from  El 
Arish,  with  more  than  a  thousand  pris- 
oners and  a  quantity  of  war-material. 

December  26. — Vienna  announces  that  on 
December  22-23,  four  Austro  -  Hunga- 
rian destroyers  raided  the  Strait  of 
Otranto  and  sank  two  Allied  patrol- 
boats,  as  well  as  damaging  four  other 
Allied  war-ships. 

MEXICAN  AFFAIRS 

)ecember  23. — Persistent  rumors  are  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  Villa  has  taken 


Operate  Immediately  !    But  the  Money  ? 

HE  had  never  been  sick  a  day  in  his  life,  he  boasted,  and  the  next  week  came  an 
attack  of  appendicitis.     The  doctor  said,  "Operate  immediately,"  and  his  wife 
went  pale,   for  there  was  no  money  in  the  bank.     But  in   all   his  pain,  he  smiled. 
"Don  t  worry,  my  dear,  I  have  taken  out  an  ^Etna  Policy,     ^tna  will  pay  the  doctoi 
or  the  hospital,  and  send  us  an  income  as  long  as  I  am  disabled." 
Be  wise,  too — now,  while  you  are  well — 

/€TNA-IZE 


If  you  are  in  a  "Preferred"  occupation,  and 
under  51  years  of  age,  and  pay  $60  a  year  for 
an  JEtna.  Disability  Policy,  you  will  get : 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill.  $25 
a  week  for  100  weeks— nearly  two  years — if  you 
lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease,  or  the 
use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or  one  hand  and 
one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  payment  of  hos- 
pital charges  up  to  $12.50  per  week  for  ten 
weeks,  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 

Or  you  will  get  $50  a  week  as  long  as  you  are 
disabled  by  a  railway,  steamship  or  burning 
building  accident.  $25  a  week  if  disabled  by  an 
ordinary  accident.     If  you  are  killed  in  an  ac- 


cident or  lose  two  limbs  or  both  eyes,  you  will 
get  from  $5,000  to  $15,000,  depending  upon 
the   character  of  the  accident  and   the      f 
number  of  years  you  have  carried  the        * 
insurance.      Half  as  much  for  loss  of       #       .. 
one  hand,  foot  or  eye.  #*     .-•" 

Send  this  coupon   and    find    out      ^*>^  .•'''      . 
about  this  wonderful  policy  and  all       ♦  v/       r 
the  other  ^Etna  Disability  and        *«"  .-'' 


Accident  Policies — one  as  low  as 
3c  a  day  protects  you  in  case       ♦ 
of'accident.  Among  all  these,        * 
there  is  one  that  fits  you     j 
exactly.  Tomorrow  may      + 
be  too  late.    Send  the      4> 
coupon  and  find  out       ** 
about   it — today.      -*  / 


+  <?. 


.ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  +* 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Acci-        + 

dent.  Health  and  Liability  Insurance  J* 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines       4* 


An  .Etna  Agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign       4 
working  for  him  all  the  time  4* 
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Are  You  Prolonging  or  Shortening  Your  Life  ? 

THIS  is  a  supremely  important  question  for  every  one  of  us,  but  how  many  ran  answer 
it  intelligently?  You,  for  instance,  may  be  unconsciously  shortening  your  days  at  this 
moment.  There  is  a  new  knowledge,  the  product  of  modern  scientific  research,  by  follow- 
ing which  you  can  prolong  your  life.  It  is  clearly  and  practically  set  forth  in  "How  to  Live,  '* ' 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  with  a  Foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft.  It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  life  insur- 
ance policy  ever  issued.     Invest  in  it  to-day.      It  will  cost  you  51.00;   by  mail,  $1.12. 


Do  You  Know  the  Effect 
of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 
on  Your  System? 

Do  you  realize  what  effective 
measures  the  excessive  smoker  or 
drinker  is  taking  to  cut  down  his 
period  of  usefulness,  how  he  lowers 
his  vitality  and  undermines  his 
powers  of  resisting  disease?  Have 
you  read  the  life  insurance  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject?  They  are 
illuminating.  This  book  gives 
you  the  cold  facts,  makes  clear 
the  probable  physical  cost  of  in- 
dulgence, and  leaves  you  to  decide 
for  yourself. 


Are  You  Aware  What  In- 
telligent Eating  and  Drink- 
ing Can  Do  to  Prolong  Life? 

Have  you  ever  studied  the  nu- 
trition problem  from  this  point  of 
view?  Do  you  know  which  foods 
are  wholesome  and  which  harm- 
ful? Are  you  informed  as  to  the 
quantity  and  the  variety  your  sys- 
tem needs?  This  book  will  show 
you  how  to  get  real  vital  value  out 
of  even-  dollar  you  spend  on  food 
and  how  to  avoid  poisoning  your 
system  by  improper  feeding. 


Do  You  Understand  the  Re- 
lation of  Right  Breathing  *od 
Right  Exercise  to  Health? 

Have  you  ever  learned  to 
breathe  properly,  so  as  to  energize 
and  refresh  your  whole  body?  Do 
you  take  sufficient  exercise  of  the 
sort  that  meets  your  particular 
requirements?  Are  you  helping 
your  body  to  eliminate  waste 
products  :  In  this  book  you  will 
find  recommendations  that  will 
make  you  over  physically,  if  prop- 
erly followed.  It  will  go  far 
towards  making  and  keeping  you 
young. 
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KAHN 

Building 
Products 

TRUSSED      * 
CO*CRIlt     ' 

t\STui.: 


These  all-steel  buildings  do  not  depend  upon 
the  hardening  of  cement  or  mortar.  They  come 
to  you  in  steel  panels  all  ready  to  erect.  On  the 
coldest  day  they  can  be  rapidly  erected  into  a 
completestructurejustaseasilyas  in  summer.  You 
can  have  a  weather-tight,  perfectly  ventilated  and 
well  lighted  Kahn  Steel  Building  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  few  days — and  a  hammer  is  the  only 
tool  required. 

Kahn  Steel  Buildings 

constitute  the  ideal  building  for  rapidly  growing 
businesses,  as  they  are  quickly  enlarged — readily 
taken  down  and  moved  to  a  new  location — speed- 
'•y  re-erected.  Suitable  for  garages,  factories, 
offices,  storehouses,  schools,  hospitals,  cottages, 
railroad  sheds,  etc. 

Made  of  interchangeable  steel  units,  assembled 
by  means  of  a  simple  locking  device.  Provided  ' 
with  steel  sash,  steel  doors,  and  steel  tile  roof. 
Fireproof,  weather-tight — approved  by  city  build- 
ing departments.  A  modern  type  of  economical, 
permanent  construction,  well  deserving  your  in- 
vestigation. 

Send  today  for  our  free  booh  giving 
full  information 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

Dept.  H-36,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 
AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 
irjr  Greet  (  onklin.     An  Interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book    on   the   true  ,irt  ..|  conversation  and  its  attainment 
quotation        (loth.  75c  net;  by  mail  X  k 


|t  toil  clear  I  |„  The  Health-Care  of 

the  Growing  Child,  h,  > 

tlon  f'  "  <loth.bymail.tr. 37.  , 
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HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 


that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious 

™E  K!fs  SS  °F      ™E  'SVCHOLOCCAL  OR.CIN 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe. 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth,  471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3. 00; 
half  leather,  $4. 50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 


All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  izmo, 
75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents 


OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained,  nmo,  Cloth.  50  cents  ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo,  Cloth.  Ji. 50;  by  mail 
I  r  >,<> 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written"  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  h  y  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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Torreon.  Carranzistas  state  that  they 
believe  them  unfounded,  but  are  in- 
clined to  credit  the  fact  that  the  out- 
law, with  his  band,  is  marching  again 
on  Chihuahua. 

December  24.— Washington  receives  offi- 
cial notice  that  Villa  has  taken  Torreon. 
No  details  are  included  save  the  fact 
that  many  foreigners  departed  before 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  outlaw. 

December  25.— A  report  reaches  El  Paso 
that  Villa  has  taken  San  Pedro  de  las 
Colonias,  northeast- of  Torreon,  with 
1,000  Carranzista  prisoners. 

December  26.— It  is  announced  in  Wash- 
ington that  Carranza  is  to  be  given  forty- 
eight  hours  to  sign  the  Philadelphia  pro- 
tocol. If  he  does  not  do  so,  the  Commission 
will  be  dissolved. 

FOREIGN 

December  15.— Copenhagen  reports  that  in 
the  plebiscite  held  to  vote  on  the  sale  of 
the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United 
States,  283,694  voted  in  favor  of  the 
sale,  with  157,596  against. 

December  20.— Hsia-yi-Tmg,  Vicc-Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  announces  to  the 
Chinese  Parliament  that  China  is  main- 
taining strict  neutrality  and  will  not 
as  rumored,  join  the  Entente. 
The  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  French 
villages  commences  as  a  party  of  Ameri- 
can Relief  workers,  headed  by  Ambas- 
sador Sharp,  lays  the  cornerstone  of  the 
first  group  of  houses  to  be  reconstructed, 
in  the  village  of  Vitrimont. 

December  21.— The  British  Government 
decides  to  release  576  Irish  rebels  who 
were  interned  after  the  rioting  in  Ire- 
land. Steps  are  said  to  be  planned  to 
return  the  prisoners  to  their  homes 
immediately. 

December  23.— In  line  with  recent  action 
in  England,  the  French  Minister  of 
Commerce  introduces  a  bill  calling  for 
the  tilling  of  all  vacant  land. 

December  24.— The  Swiss  Government 
adds  a  note  to  the  American  peace- 
message,  urging  the  warring  countries 
to  discuss  terms. 

December  26. — Madame  de  Thebes,  noted 
as  a  clairvoyant  and  astrologer,  who 
foretold  many  of  the  world-events  of  the 
last  fifty  years,  dies  in  Paris,  aged 
seventy-two. 

DOMESTIC 

December    20. — President    Wilson    sends 
-     notes  to  all  belligerents,  asking  them  to 
present  terms  on  which  they  will  con- 
sider peace  as  well  as  guaranties  for  the 
future. 

December  22. — In  choosing  the  personnel 
of  the  new  Government  Shipping  Board, 
President  Wilson  appoints  three  Demo- 
crats and  two  Republicans.  The  Board  is 
to  control  freight-rates  in  American  wa- 
ters, as  well  as  to  organize  a  $50,000,000 
corporation  to  build  or  buy  merchant 
ships. 

December  23. — The  Board  of  Arbitration 
delivers  a  decision  that  eight  hours  or 
less  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  awards 
an  eight-hour  day  to  the  railroad  switch- 
men on  the  pay  -  basis  of  a  nine-hour 
day.  Thirteen  railroads  are  said  to  be 
affected  by  the  decision. 

December  25. — The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York  receives  authority  to  ap- 
point the  Rank  of  England  as  foreign 
correspondent.  This  is  the  first  in- 
stance of  taking  advantage  of  the 
section  of  the  act  which  allows  banks 
under  the  system    to  establish    foreign 

agencies. 
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«»,*?{,  Gj'n  V^lley  View,  Texas.— "  Where  ran   T 

The     Lbxicographkw     does     not     know     the 
quotation  as  you  give  it.     He  knows,  however 
and  finds  in  Dryden's  play  "All  for  Jj0ve-  (act  jv' 
scene  1),  the  following: 

"Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth 
Our  appetites  as  apt  to  change  Is  theirs 
And  full  as  craving,  too,  and  full  as  vain  :' 
Chesterfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  letter  dated 
Septembers,  1748,  wrote:  "Women  then  are  only 
children  of  a  larger  growth."     David  Llovd  is  the 
vauthor  of  the  following  couplet: 

1'  "for  ^F;  in  reas«n's  sober  eyes 

Are  children  but  of  larger  size  ' ; 
•j    combination    of     the    two     thoughts    the 
"liXicoGEAPHER  has  faded  to  find,  but  during  his 
y-ches  he  came  across  the  following  lines  by  Lord 
ives  on  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  which  may 
6  read  with  interest: 

f°UtseorurtcUembIer'  ""*  fantail  are  from  the  same 
»The  racer  and  hack  may  be  traced  to  onu  i,™,. 
So  men  were .developed  from  Keys  Tcourse* 
Which  nobody  can  deny."  course. 

The  late  Thomas  Nast,  the  cartoonist,  was  the 
originator  of  the  symbolic   animals  referred   to 
The    elephant    symbolized    the    docility    of    the 
Republicans  and  the  mule  the  truculence  of  the 
Democrats  when  in  harness. 

t,J*B-    W-  E'"  Cartersville,    Ga.— "I   have   i,,ot 
had  an  argument  with  a  fnV»>H  ™  +v,     nave  just 

You  are  right  in  your  contention  as  to  the  use  of 
effeminate.  Dr.Fernald,  in  his  "  English  Synonyms 
and  Antonyms"  (p.  240).  says:  "The  word 
effeminate  is  always  used  reproachfully,  and  only 
of  men  as  possessing  womanly  traits,  such  as  are 
inconsistent  with  true  manhness." 

the^boundary^f^'kSom  'and'   22"  Wa? 

&»■    (5>™  ^  Q^en^Ih^Ura6 

(1)  With  regard  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  so  far 

rkS?!  b°Undaries  ef  her  kingdom  and  her  exact 

re^u^dence   being   known,   scholars   are   quite   dis- 

b  *tmtTh  \°-,the  ,OCality  of  her  kin^dom-  »°me 
n    -0ldm^that  «  was  in  Ethiopia,  others  that  it  was 

ro       m         r   Arabla-      (2)    K  the   Q"een  traveled 
l™       m  south         Arabia    as  most  schojars   beUeve 

ne  must  have  traveled  about  250  miles  (3) 
There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen 
bore  a  son  named  Menelik  to  Solomon,  ana  the 
Emperor  of  Abyssinia,  Menelik  II.,  has  declared 
himself  to  be  his  descendant.  (4)  The  Empero^ 
title    is    Negus  Negust    ("King  of   Kings")      He 

"bZnil  is"head  °f  the  M°hamm eda-'-"  S 
altho  Hs  rra  normna1^  °h»«tian  country, 
a  tho  lts  religion  is  largely  adulterated  with 
Judaism  and  paganism.  (5)  There  is  no  record 
of  the  Queen's  having  a  husband. 

expressions  is  correct?"  vvmcii  of  the  two 
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Swifts  Four  Cut-out  Calendar  Dolls 

— a- Send  to-day  for  your  set 


These  big  d  rhngs,  each  with  tour 
beautiful  costumes -all  sixteen  richly 
colored—are  more  than  18  inches  tall,  big 
as  live  new  babies,  can  stand  alone!  Each 
doll  is  worth  25c.  You  will  say  3-ou  never 
saw  such  unusual  calendars,  even  in  the 
famous  Swift's  ■'Premium''  series. 

How  your  children  will  love  them' 
How  then-  httle  hearts  will  thrill  wiTh 
joy  when  they  dress  and  undress  these 
big  beauties! 

wm  °U  l°2  TSt  be  stony-hearted  if  vou 
vv.ll  not  find  yourself  smiling  everv  day 
of  191 7  as  you  look   at   these   winsome 

rhini  ? S'  and  enJ°>-ing  each  season's 
change  to  a  gay  new  costume. 

Their  Characters  and  Costumes 

suits  or  ins  surprise  costume?  -porting 

rPH°LC,ar^beI   Y'ith  her    bashful    brown    eves 


Swift  &  Company,  422i  Packers  Ave 


fetching  than  her  red.  blue  and  green  costumes 
yo^oi1^  rarToSfo?^^  *"  «"  ««— 

Swift's  "Premium"  Ham 

and  Bacon 

1 — How  to  Get  the  Calendars , 

°r_4lat^1;  fr°m  Stt"ts  "  i'™*™  "  Sliced  Bacon 

or— 10  Wool  Soap  Wrapper-  taVPm- 
-olfV^SiS,S^!fty8fd  '°  rent— -  each 

required  for  each  doll  or  wraPPers 


Chicago 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 


BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 


SHERWIN  CODY 

The   PersonaI   Element 


and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceeding     In- 
experience, of  testine   reiecrina   »„h   (      '   ,    ■   p  y    x.     ,  '"^  •   H'5  years  of  practica 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net ;    by  mail  $2.12 
Persuasion   That   Pulls 


"I  am  going  to  town"  is  correct. 


^^sR^j^anra. 


By .employing  just  the  right  personal  note  that  nteh 


How  to   Cut   Out   Waste   Effort  H  1""""^  T  ' """" 

•JZtSS!*".  ^«XfJl    „H°r.,0,.Pr°duce   Sure   Result, 


phrase: 
me?"' 


The  second  sentence  is  correct,  as  th«  "reposi- 
tion /or  governs  the  objective  case. 


HBsKsssbS 


FITMir   *    »mr* .,  -»*.  «  men  ,s  a  complete  course  in  itself.       

FUNK  &  WACNAUS  COMPANY,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Y„rk 
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What's  Coming? 

Babson's  investment  bulle- 
tin, which  will  be  off  the 
press  about  January  1,  will 
carefully  analyze 

"Thk  Outlook  for  1917" 

It  will  discuss  the  extraordinary 
conditions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
market  here  and  abroad. 

This  bulletin  is  of  vital  interest  to 
investors  and  bankers,  to  whom 
it  will  be  sent  free. 

Write  at  once  to  insure  getting  a  copy. 

Address  Dept.  G-l-36  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largeit  Organization  of  lt«  Character  In  the  World 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


™  We  p»v  tr;  Seenred  by  Oklthoat 
Firm*  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Orer  tl.OOO.000  lomnrd  and  nnl  a  llnrl* 
e.nt  loit  to  »nv  Insfstor  or  ■  ■'"''** 
forreloaore  •*!<■  n»d>.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you?  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

II  State  National  Rank  Bide. 
Oklahoma  Hit.  Oklahoma 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  oor  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  t! 

-  -'  cation.      Pis  I        B  List  ItO 

77.    •2-.  I  -    t  Deposit  also  lor  saving  .r 


PERKINS&CO.  Lawrence   Kar-< 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 

thoroughly    rebuilt,    trade-marked     and  i 

guaranteed   the   same  as  new.     Efficient  I 

service  through  Branch  Store*  in  leading 

cities.     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc..  345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

\\WMtV^   New  Automatic  Adder  $7-50 

k\V«Vs'4s\i      ';    •  /purforwurone.   It'io- 

|\     *  -*-»  ,*  •*  t*>k*\V     enra-  -rable  and  easily  operated. 

Ik\     \\  *    \\  *  "\**\  Capacity  999.999-99.  Saves  time,  brain  work 

*  III  '  *  J  --  ' -' * Thousands  of  pleased 

Mmiwww*  owners.    Goaranteed    one   year.    Delivered 
complete,  $2.  .v  ratoday.  Ajtents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSEn  &  CO.,  Dept.  26,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


FOR 


MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE.  AT    KEY    WE,ST>- 
Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

-  Til'-  I 

,^_sj_f_(Bfci_^_>___  method  of  dupli'Htiriir 

«|    l(«Pj_i__^^         ^^^|^i_w>>aim\V  ,r'""        to    ''" 
LmmmMmmmmuj^  *w*Smt 

^H   ■  *A  oWt  W  cila 

fX^^I  ■w'^P''    mad<:rlir>'t 

^^^  ^rT  (final  rnae 

W     <»  .^P^^^LV*^      m        Tith  P*-"  or  typewri- 

^r  ^       t»r.     Write    for    1  o- 

DAY       FREE        TRIAL 

^w  on. 

D.  EVANS  CO„  46  Murray  SU  New  York. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  STOCKS  OF  GOLD  MONEY  THAT 

THE  WORLD'S  CHIEF  COUNTRIES 

NOW  HAVE 

IT  appears  from  a  recent  compilation, 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times-Annal- 
ist, that  the  stocks  of  gold  in  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world — those  engaged  in 
the  European  War  and  one,  ourselves,  not 
so  engaged — are  as  follows,  the  amounts 
being  shown  first  in  figures,  and  then  in 
diagram  with  the  amounts  for  1896  added: 

1916  1896 

United  States $2,230,000,000  $672,000,000 

Frauce 1,384,000,000  778,0O0;O0O 

Russia 1,058,000.000  489,000,000 

Germany 714,000,000  675,000.000 

United  Kingdom 662,000,000  504,000,000 

Italy 336,000,000  100,000,000 

Austria-Hungary                 ....  296,000,000  167,000,000 

Australia..  250,000,000  130,000,000 

1916 


first  time,  exceeded  $400,000,000,  and  has 
steadily  advanced  until  it  reached  $470,- 
000,000  in  1915.  Silver  production  first 
crossed  the  $100,000,000  line  in  1880,  and 
in  1893  exceeded,  for  the  first  time,  $200,- 
000,000,  making  its  highest  record  in  1911, 
$292,000,000,  and  slowly  declining  to  $232,- 
000,000  in  1915. 

"The  chief  gold-producing  countries  of 
the  world  are  South  Africa,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  Russia,  and  Canada,  and 
the  chief  silver-producing  countries  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Peru. 
In  1915  the  gold  production  of  South  Africa, 
including  Rhodesia,  was  $207,000,000;  the 
United  States,  $101,000,000;  Australia, 
$50,000,000;  Russia,  $29,000,000,  and  Can- 
ada, $19,000,000.  Of  silver,  the  1915  product  "^ ] 
was:  United  States,  $39,000,000;  Mexico  t^' 
$21,000,000;  Canada,  $15,000,000,  ar 
Peru,  $5,000,000. 


lor  of  tfc 


::.-'.-■■    ■ 


-Minis  tt 

s  _  to    th 

is  mail 

ill   no 


1914 


1*9* 


UNITED 
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1886 


4  FRANCE 
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|  RUSSIA) 
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1899 


UNITED 
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1916 


1896 


1  ITALY] 


1916  1916 

1896 


AUSTRIA 
HUMCARY 


1896 
UuCTBAUA'j 


The  writer  of  the  article  in  which  the 
table  and  diagram  appeared  pointed  out 
that,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  world's  production  of  gold  had  equaled 
thai  of  the  preceding  four  hundred  years, 
and  I  bat  in  the  last  twenty  years  the  amount 
of  gold  money  in  the  world  had  doubled. 
Meanwhile,  the  silver  output  since  1878  had 
equaled  that  of  the  preceding  four  hundred 
j  ears,  but  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
silver  money  in  the  world  had  actually  de- 
er, used  by  about  one-half.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  world's  production 
of  gold  had  been  $16,-500,000,000  in  value, 
while  that  of  silver  was  $15,500,000,000 
in  coining  value.  In  1896,  the  gold  money 
in  all  countries  for  which  statistics  were 
available  was  $4,144,000,000,  but  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1916,  it  was  $8,258,000,000.  As  to 
silver  money,  the  amount  in  1896  was 
(4,235,000,000,  but  in  1916  it  was  only 
$2,441 ,000,000.  Paper  money,  of  the  "un- 
covered "  class,  in  the  same  countries,  in 
L896  was  $2,558,000,000,  while  in  1916 
it  was  $8,583,000,000.  Other  interesting 
points  in  the  article  as  to  the  world's  supply 
of  gold  money  are  given  below: 

"The  production  of  over  $8,000,000,000 
worth  of  gold  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  as  against  another  $8,000,000,000 
in  the  preceding  400  years  has  occurred 
chiefly  within  the  last  decade.  Down  to 
1SH5  the  world'-  gold  output  never  reached 
a  much  at  $100,000,000  annually,  in  1896 
it  -ro-rd  the  $200,000,000  line,  in  1903  the 
$300,000,000   line,  and    in    1906,  for   the 


"Of  the  $4,144,000,000  of  gold  money 
recorded  in  1896,  the  distribution  by  prin- 
cipal   countries    was    stated    as    follows: 
France,    $778,000,000;     Germany,    $675,- 
000,000;      United     States,     $672,000,000; 
United    Kingdom,    $584,000,000;     Russia, 
$489,000,000;  Austria-Hungary,  $167,000,- 
000;  Australia,  $130,000,000;  Italy,  $100,- 
000,000.     For  1916  the  stated  distribution 
is:  United  States,  $2,230,000,000;   France, 
$1,384,000,000;      Russia,     $1,058,000,000; 
Germany,  $714,000,000;  United  Kingdom,., 
$662,000,000;     Italy,    $336,000,000;     Aus- 
tria-Hungary, $296,000,000;  Turkey,  $281  ,v 
000,000;    Australia,    $250,000,000;    Argen- 

Netherlands,    $173  .- 

$170,000,000;      Spai.n, 

Japan,     $143,000,00^ 

shows  an  increase  in' 

231.7  per  cent., 

France  79.3  per 


tina,    $229,000,000; 
000,000;     Canada, 
$167,000,000,    and 
The   United   States 
the  1896-1916  period  of 
Russia,    116.6  per  cent., 


". 


cent.,  Germany  5.8  per  cent.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  13.3  per  cent. 

"The  world's  consumption  of  gold  and 
silver  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  is  largo 
and  rapidly  increasing,  that  of  gold  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  of 
silver  over  $50,000,000  annually.  In  the 
United  States  alone  the  gold  used  in  manu- 
facturing and  the  arts  in  1915  was  over 
$38,000,000,  of  which,  however,  about 
$H,000,000  was  old  jewelry,  plate,  etc, 
making  our  net  consumption  for  this  pur- 
pose about  $.'50,000,000  of  gold,  while  that 
Of  silver  was  about  $12,000,000  in  value. 

"The  amount  of  gold  imported   into  the 

United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  is,  in  round  terms,  $1,100,000,000,  and 
the  exports  in  the  same  period  about  $275,- 
000,000,    making    the    net    imports   in    that 


period  oyer  $800,00.0,000,  while  the  prod- 
uct ot  our  own  mines  in  that  same  period 
has  exceeded   $200,000,000,    thus    n    k 
the  additions  to  our  gold  stock  since  the 

oooSng        war  aPProxima*^y  aooa- 

"Of  t'he  $16,500,000,000  of  gold  produced 
•W,8.JO,000  000  was  produced  in  the  United 
%    80000nfonne  ^^00,000  of   sidve 
State?'     T.?,00  WaS  P^uced  in  the  United 
htates.     The  amount  of  gold  in  the  United 

rronnn011  December  1,  1910,  was  $2  74 

ffiS,nffEUU,t  ^^^LOOO  at  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  war,  August  1,  1914." 

THE  ASTONISHING  INCREASE  IN 
AUTOMOBILES 

The  production  of  automobiles  in  this 
country  during  the  year  ending  August  1, 
J 9 lb,    was   approximately    1,500,000   cars 
or  more  than  double  the  production  in  191 5' 
winch  was  700,000  cars.     In  1914  the  Jfc 
put    was    only    515,000    cars.     Loekwood 
Harr    in  a  letter  to  The  Magazine  of  Wall 
f,    says    he    believes,    from    statistics 
lered  by  him  from  manufacturers  thai 
/output  in  1917  may  run  to  2,500,000 
1  possibly  to  3,000,000  ears.     Uv  bases 
rs    estimate    on    figures    obtained    from 
anufacturers  in  reply  to  letters  of  inquiry 
e  asked  makers  for  statistics  of  their  out 
ut  in  the  years  1914,  1915,  and  1916,  with 

ISm  *S  19l7'  FoUo^gisa'table 
Khich  Mr  Barr  has  compiled  from  these 
figures.  He  was  not  able  to  obtain  his 
figures  from  official  sources  in  all  cases. 
I  *ome  were  gathered  from  advertisements 
newspaper  articles,  and  other  sources  not 
official.  All  such  returns  given  in  the 
table  are  enclosed  in  brackets;  those  not 
so  enclosed  are  official: 
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Calendar  of  Fiscal  \9\  7 

"  Selling  Year  Estimated 

Chalmers 40000 

^handler . [2(),000] 

Chevrolet 150,000 

(  ole 

Dodge....:::;:;;.:;.;  [so,666i 

l0td;.. [1,000,000 

Irankhn    UM)00J 

I   general  Motors 200,000 

■    grant 20,000 

"aynes ,,  0()0 

gudson 31000 

Hupmohilc 16000 

IjocomobilL'  1  yoo 

?J?weu ;;;;  120,000 

^hdl 20,0(i0 

National 6000 

Paige-Detroit [20,0oo] 


Regal 
Reo.... 

Saxon . . 
Simplex 

SfTuV 

Studebaker 120,000 

Stutz 

Wiiiys ::::::  300,666 


[0,200] 

50,666 

1,500 
5,000 


1916 
Actual 

21,486 

[15,000] 
90,485 
[0,000] 
50,390 
33,920 
4,100 
133,000 
10,000 
6,700 
20,800 
10,000 
1,747 
00,498 
15,000 
2,502 
12,750 
[17,000] 
[5,500] 
[30,000] 
25,499 
225 
3,000 
75,000 
2,000 
200,000 


1915 
Actual 
6,155 
8,000 
10,000 
[4,000] 
17,948 
308,213 
3,500 
76,000 
4,189 
3,780 
14,500 
11,000 
1,436 
32,281 
6,186 
753 
4,908 
[7,749] 
[3,8971 
[19,800] 
12,000 
156 
1,000 
46,845 
1,079 
95,000 


1914 

Actual 
7,042 

5iood 

[1,911] 

248,307 

2,500 
58,987 
1,982 
1,780 
8,000 
10,262 
970 
16,306 
3,500 
750 
3,612 
[5,202] 
[2,052] 
[12,000] 
8,000 
152 
750 
35,100 
049 
48,000 


RECORD  RAILROAD  EARNINGS 

Figures  of  railroad  earnings,  compiled  for 
the     Interstate     Commerce     Commission 
complete  for  nine  months  of  this  year  and 
estimated  for  the  remaining  three' months 
give  as  the  net  amount   $1,098,000  000-^ 
an  unprecedented  figure.     These  figures  are 
lor  all  roads  whose  income  was  more  than 
$1 ,000,000.    Interesting  comments  on  them 
are  made  in  a  Washington  letter  printed  by 
the  Journal  of  Commerce: 

mnnh? alyf1S  °f  ^  ^^  f°r  the  &**>  "me 

months  shows  a  startling  increase  from 
January  to  September,  amounting 't  ,  2SS 
than   67  per  cent.     Thus,  net   mcome  2 

*107910814  in  September,  an  increase  of 
nearly  $43,000,000.  For  the  i rs  ninl 
mont hs  of  the  year  the  CommisS'sX! 

6o49&°^7hfat  ********  collected  g- 

<.)4,92S64/  from  all  sources  „C  operation 
the  chief  of  winch  were  as  follows:   Freight 
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s 


aves 


a  On 


Coal  Bill 


Half 


Same  big  Saving  guaranteed  to  youl 


Nine   rooms   heated   with  an  UNDER- 
thLD  a   one-half  the  former  cost.     Not 
a  mere  hap-hazard  saving;  but  a  guar- 
anteed savmg-a  saving  that  you,' too 
can  enjoy.     Read  the  letter  • 

bills  each  season."     (Signed)  '  '"^  'ue' 

Herman  W.  Koch,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Burlington,  Wis 


2?J&ffiSft£  2f«£?S£2£  ^  of  a  candle  held  right  end  up 
~t  and  „    valuable  heat  elements^^L^as  f^pa^  ESSftSgg"-    S'"^ 

SfS^lffiSLSSgS  aPS&  ^  ™)ER^D  burns  the  cheaper  grade,  of 
heat  throughout  the  house.  ^  ^h~n°  dmkers  or  Partly  burned  coals,    (lean   uniform,  a  m,2 


Helpful  Book  Free     I '--- 


It  is  called  "From  Overfed 
to  UNDERFEED."  Pictures 
and  describes  it  all.  Explains 
now  easily  operated  by  a  boy. 
Whether  you  heat  with  warm  fair, 
hot  water,  steam  or  vapor  this  free 
dook  will  save  you  money — for  coal 
cost  is  actually  reduced  \ .,  to  -'.. 
guaranteed  with  the  UNDERFEED* 
send  coupon  for  it  today — N<  >W 

SeF2?1^amSOn  Heater  Company 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


7?7^luiaAmson  Heater  Co. 
127  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

tJ"llJn    h\\w,V""1  my  coal  bills  from 
to.j  «uli  a  Williamson  Underfeed. 

Warm  Air  Steam  ,,r  Hot  Wal 

MarkX  aft.  ■  System  interested  in,     

Name 


Address.. 


My  Healing  Contractor's  Name  is 


Use  It  FREE 

Piedmont    Red    Cedar 

Chests   protect   furs   and 

woolens  from  moths,  mice, 

.lust  and  damp.    Finesl  wedding 

■Jr  birthday  g,h.  Direct  to  hume 

15  days'  free  trial.     Writ,  for 

oi-page   catalog    with    i  educed 

price*.    Postpaid  free.  factory  Prices 

Piedmont  Rett  Cedar  Che<v  Co.,  Dept.  2Q.  statesviiip 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


UA2M1M 


Think    of    some 
simple    thing    to 

yo»  idea,,  the,  may  ta„g  you"  w,X"' «£?'£ 


SUCCESS 

TAUGHT 

ByMAIL 


USE    YOUR    SPARE  TIME 
EARN   WHILE   YOU   LEARN 

The    best    System   for  Beginner 
.       ....     ,  -  _  ""WduitoOonrie  for  Stenographers. 
H.ghest  World  s  Record  for  Speed  and  Accuracy 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG— A  Book  of  Inspiration-  ITS  FREE 

.      SUCCESS  SHORTHAND  SCHOOL 
Su,te  301,  Schiller  BUdg.,  CHic^UV,^ 


GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  bv 
James  t  .  Fernald,  L.ll.D..  has  solved  the  pmblem  of  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.     It  explains  the  construction 

££5?  "^  "eW'  ""***•  a,,d  POPular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  .fust  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any   intelligent   person   to  acquire   Seda 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Am,  N.  Y. 


DICTIONARIES 

Cassell's  New 

German    Dictionary 

German-English 
and  English-German 
(l  \\o  \  ocabulaj 

Cassell's  New 

French  Dictionary 

French-English 

and  English-French 

1 1  uo  Vocab  ilaru  9) 

Cassell's 

Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 

and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

These  three  volumes  wfll  show 
you  bow  to  tuiil  the  English 
equivalentaol  French.German 
and  Latin  uonls. 

tnd  ric. 
™neli    G  ,  .,,„  equiva- 

lents ol  English  v 

Hon  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabi, 
rate,  etc.     Bow  to  conjugate  the  n  | 

mtoUieirG*rmanlequiT»lenls.ete  .  and  ricevers. 
contain  Usbol  proper  names  geographical  nam, 
s  other  valuable  data      Cloth    tlioverv 

_Funk  &  WagnalU  Co. .  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Showin-  thf 

Double  Patt-nt 

Thumb-Notch 

Index 
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We  have  smashed  typewriter 
prices  and  terms.  Any  rebuilt 
typewritei 

II   Iil.tr  Kill.- 

Standard  Typewriter  Company 
431  South  Dearborn  Street  Dept.  S  Chicago 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

11^  II.  H.  Thomas.     A  pr.. finely  ■    which 

1  ir.wn  v..8. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


BECOME   AN    EXPERT 


■ 

'    A     K 

U.  M  .  <:    \>    A 


I 
ar.       w«*  tr:.  .    /  by  mall  1.1 


La  Salle  Extension  University.     Dtpt.  152-H,     Chicago,  III. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


-i— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acter "— no  "ruled  lines  —no  " 

utilizing  spare  tirw.    For  full  defriptiva  matter.  fre«,  iuJ<ir«-M« 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bldg.  Chicago,  111. 


Safer  than  Currency 
to  Carry 

has  often  been  remarked  when 
talking  <<l 

K.  N.  &  K.  Travelers'  Checks 

Experienced   Travelers   Use   Them 

(  hecks  not  countersigned  may  be 
replaced  if  lost. 

Considering  the  protection  afforded, 
their  cost  is  insignificant. 

Denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50    and    $100 

at  a  premium   of    50c  on 
one  hundred  dollars' worth 

Gel  (hem  from  your  lianlccr  or 

mite  for  full  paiticalafi. 

Knautl]»Nacr)oD$cKu[ine 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


.11,875,019,990;  passenger  -  traffic,  $522,- 
103,907;  mails,  .$45,348,600;  from  express 
companies,  $05,089,474.  Incidentals  (din- 
ing- and  buffet-car  service,  operation  of 
hotels  and  restaurants,  sale  of  vending  priv- 
ileges on  trains  and  at  stations,  parcel-rooms 
at  stations,  demurrage,  storage  of  freight 
and  baggage,  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
leased  to  other  companies,  operation  of 
grain  elevators,  etc.)  yielded  $60,414,597. 
All  other  transportation  charges  yielded 
$76,087,611.  The  last  item  embraces 
sleeping-  and  parlor-car  service,  freight  on 
milk,  which  has  virtually  an  express  ser- 
vice, switching  charges,  and  the  operation 
of  special  trains.     . 

"This  total,  using  the  first  nine  moid  lis 
as  a  basis,  will  reach  $3,600,640,502  when 
the  year  closes,  officials  estimate,  and  with- 
out doubt  will  exceed  it.  Never  before  in 
the  history  of  railroad  operation  have  the 
roads  had  so  great  a  gross  income. 

"Expenses  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  rise  in  receipts,  altho  they  have  mea- 
surably increased.     From  a  total  of  $182,-  0f 
881,269  in  January,  expenses  had  increased  e(\ 
to    $203,235,394    in    September,    approxi  the 
nialely  11  per  cent.     During  that  per 
receipts  had  increased  from  $260,054,.   . 
to  $324,954,301,  approximately  25  per  r/inis^ 
The  chief  items  of  expense  for  the  rr°    Vle 
months'  period,  for  which  returns  are  av;,main~ 
able,  are  as  follows:    Maintenance  of  w;    not« 
$320,157,526;    maintenance  of  equipmen 
$441,740,069;     transportation,    $858,973  '^h 
536;     traffic,    $46,679,422;     miscellaneou 
operations,   $19,904,769;    general   expense 

(including    administration),     $61,996,428 

All  operating  expenses  totaled  $1,744,160,- 
022. 

"On  I  he  same  basis,  the  year's  expenses 
will  approximate  $2,346,066,990,  leaving 
net    revenue  from   operations  $1,254,573,- 

512.  From  the  last  figure,  however,  must 
be    deducted     the     railroads'    annual     la\- 

bill,  approximately  $155,625,546,  and' bad 
debts  down  on  the  books  as  uncollectible 
revenue  approximating  $965,928,  a  total 
of  $156,591,474. 

"About,  230,500  miles  of  railroad  were  in 
operation  during  the  year.  In  the  first 
months  the  total  Fell  below  230,000.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part    of    the  year  it-  exceeded 

231 ),()()().     Using  230,000  as  an  average,  re- 

t  urns  show  t  hat  for  every  mile  of  road  oper- 
ated in  the  country  the  railroads  will  re- 
ceive this  year  approximately  $15,655  in 
gross  receipts,  anil  a  net,  income  of  $4,774, 
or  little  more  I  han  '.',()  per  cent .  of  I  he  gTOSS. 
Compared  with  previous  earnings,  net  iu- 
COme  for  1916  shows  an  increase  of  more 
I  han  52  percent,  over  the  fiscal  year  of  1915, 
'>'■>  per  cent .  over  1011,  and  31  per  cent,  over 

1913. 

"Wide  divergence  in  receipts  among  the 
roads  of  various  sections  is  disclosed.  The 
overburdened  railroads  of  the  East  have 
ski  mined  I  he  cream  of  the  traffic.  The  con- 
gestion at  Eastern  seaports  and  on  almost, 
every  Eastern  road  has  spelled,  in  "■lulled 
sidings  and  slow-moving  traffic,  a  flood  of 
revenue,   the  like  of   which    was  undreamed 

of  even  a  year  ago.  For  every  mile  of  the 
59,200  in   the   Eastern   group,   more  than 

$20,000  has  been  received  iii  revenue,  and 
every  mile  has  earned  a,  net  income  of 
nearly  $5,900. 

"While  the  usual  eastward  (rend  of 
traffic,  the  great  demands  of  nations  at 
war,  and  the  location  of  most  of  the  coun- 
try's factories,  munition  and  otherwise,  iii 
the  East  are  attributed  as  prime  causes  for 

this   condition,    secondary    attributes   are 

-aid  to  lie  in  the  Fact-  that  Kaslern  roads  For 
the  mosl  part  have  short  hauls  and  trav- 
erse densely  populated  areas.  Especially 
i     I  In-   noticeable  in  the  revenue   From    pas- 

senger- traffic,  Eastern  roads  with  59,200 
miles  having  received  almost  as  much  in 

passenger-Fares  as  all   the  rest   of  Hie  roads 

in  the  country  put,  together  with  a  total 

of   170,800  miles. 

"The  railroads  oF  the  South,  with  42,600 
miles,   come   ne\l     In    those    of    the    Flat    in 
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revenue  per  mile,  with  $11,922,  about  58 
Sr  cent,  of  what  the   Eastern  roads  re- 
Lived.     On  Western   roads   the Revenue 
per  mile  was  approximately  $11,217,  witn 
Set  income  of  $3,614.     The  Western  roads 
however,   show  a  greater   net    income   m 
proportion  to  receipts  than  is  shown  m  any 
other  section.     Approximate  percentageo 
aet  income  to  gross  receipts  was:    For  the 
entire  country,  30  per  cent.;  /or  Eastern 
and  Southern  roads,  29  per  cent.  ;M  West- 
ern roads,  32  per  cent      The  difference  is 
attributed  by  officials  to  careful  adminis- 
tration and  to  higher  tariffs  pre valent  m 
the  sparsely   settled   sections  of   the  West 

than  in  the  East.       ,.,.■,  „f   „u 

"Western   roads   also  lead   those   ot   all 

other  sections  in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid, 

$71  203,001,    with    Eastern   roads    second 


with  $62,448  341.  The  annual  taxes  of 
Southern  roads  are  placed  at  SJ1  ,(»-->, <<u  t. 
Eastern  roads,  however,  contracted  more 
bad  debts  than  those  of  other  sec^ns,  the 
showing  being:  Eastern  roads,  $445,804, 
Western  roads,  $367,653;   Southern  roads, 

♦'The  'figures  show  that  the  American 
people  are  traveling  more  and  farther  than 
ever— at  least  on  American  railways.  Be- 
ginning with  $49,805,917  m  January,  the 
public's  monthly  passenger-fare  rose  more 
San  40  percent,  to  $70,000,000,  slightly 
surpassing  this  figure  in  the  hohday  months 
of  July  and  August.  In  the  short  month 
of  February,  passenger-receipts  slumped  to 
$46  618,325.  They  rose  from  $54,253,79U 
in  May  to  $61,548,716  when  the  vacation 
rush   started   in  June,   and   to   $7U,1SO,/O«s 


at  its  height  in  July,  receding  to  $66,5? 
472  in  September,  the  last  month  lor  wnicn 
com  oleic  returns  are  available. 

"Notwithstanding  the  enormous  volume 

of  bvJ  w,d  and  the  resultanl  new 

high  Level   in   n«  i   income,  officials  declare 

the  car-shortage  situation  has  seriously 

handicapped  the  roads  in  recent  months, 
and  that  were  il  no1  for  this  and  the  con- 
gestion m  the  East,  the  roads  would  sho* 
still  greater  revenues  and  incom<  . 

Just  a  Guess.— An  old  hen  was  pecking 
a1  some  stray  carpet  -lacks  in  1  he  yard 

•■  Now  what  do  you  suppose  thai  hen 
is  eating  those  tacks  for?"  said  Henry. 

"  perhaps."  rejoined  his  little  Bister, 
"  she  is  going  to  lay  a  carpet."- -Tit-B      . 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


MOT- 
COLLEGE  ARMS 

DE  LAND,  FLORIDA 

High  elevation  in  the  heart  of  j 
Eastern  Florida.  Pure,  dry  j 
air.  Electric  light,  steam  ; 
heat.  Neu)  1 8  hole  ) 
Golf  Course  (with  grass  j 
putting  greens). 

Tennis,    Riding   and 
Driving. 

NOW  OPEN. 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  IVIgr- 
j|ilIIIIIIII!||llllllll«lll]llllllll«lll«l»II»B« 
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Two  luxurio  is  24  da     en 
daily  chartered  "  ?]  \" 

Cuba    [amaica,  Pan  ima  and  (  ostaKica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tours  on  the  highest  plane  of 
J,,,,,,  I  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tours  to  South  America, 
Japan  and  China  and  Australasia 
RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB   CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
WewYnrl!       Flsila.      Chicago      San  Francisco 


Classified    Columns 


AGENTS   AND   SALESMEN 


AGFNTS— MANAGERS.  Stop  hen-  Sell 
the  Perrin  No-Glare  for  Auto  Headlights. 
Takes  out  the  "glare"  without  reducing  dny- 
ine  light.  Used  on  every  machine.  Low  in 
price-sells  like  lightning.  Makes  night  dm 
rngsaTe  and  easy.  Passed  and  recommended 
bycity  and  State  police'  'everywhere.  Put on 
without  tools— never  wears  out  300  00 
ox  Listen!  Davis,  Texas,  cleared  $81  one 
week.  Wallace,  Michigan,  made  JUfirs  day. 
Big,  quick  profits,  and  we  guarantee  sale- 
Write  today  for  information. 

PERRIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
979  Woodward  Ave..  Detroit,  M.chigan. 


PERSONAL 


STOP  HERE— JUST  OUT— ETSEN  REG- 
ulator  for  Ford  Headlights.  Se  ling  .  like 
vitlfire everywhere.  Gives  splendid  driving 
g  ItsaUow  speed-  keeps  bulbs  Iron,  burning 
"Si! works  entirely  automatically.  Needed 
on  every  Ford!  Big  Profits.  No  experience 
or  capital  needed.  We  show  you  how;  sales 
guSeedHurry-don't  delay;  write  now 

for  special  information.  Address  EIStM 
INSTRUMENT  CO.,  350  Valentine  Bldg., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

REAL   ESTATE 


CASH-For  any  discarded  Jewelry:  for  any 

watches  or  diamonds  ;.!or  an>,  dls^™a'0 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
I"  it,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or ™tho«tgold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leal  cotton 
or  auto  magneto  points  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  <*oods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  en 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

^r^H^S^OPPORTVNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  hie      Learn 

A^Wc^%LP£fTSI«RVICE, 

56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


\  —Take  a  Dip 

S  in  the  waters  of  PERPETUAL  £ 
'  YOUTH  that  are  waiting  for  you  y 
J   on  the  sunny  shores  of  the 

\  FloridaEastCoast 

the  World's  Famous  Winter 
Resort.  .  .      .    . 

WONDERFUL  for  its  unrivaled 
combination  of  seashore  and  semi- 
tropical  inland  country. 
FAMOUS  for   its   natural 
resources. 

UNAPPROACHED  for  the 
variety  of  its  amusements. 
POPULAR  for  its  bathing, 
fishing  .motoring ,  yachting ,  riding 

yPflz,;., ,  motion  <ij  the  won- 

j.rul  ISast  'Coast  HoUlt  and  Resorts. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

r            FLAGLEH  SYSTEM 
SewTorkOfHee     -     MSHHliATe. 
Chicago  Offloe  15S  W.  Hadhron  M 
Ben.Offlces,  M.iueiistinp.  Ha. 
»— ■! ■"»*■■— 


Shortest,  most  attractive  route  to 

FLORIDA 

CUBA  — GEORGIA 

Pinehurst,  Southern  Pines, 
Camden,  Columbia,  Savannah 
A  steel  trains  including  the  all  Pullman. 
T1  all  steel 

SEABOARD 
Florida  Limited 


Lv.  New  York 
"     W.  Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


6:20  P.M. 

8:48  P.M. 

11:15  P.M. 


a 


9» 


VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  VA,  and  Ohio  Farms 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  ot.  r  big  vi  Uu<  v r 
the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools  and 
asportation.  Good  land  and  neighbors. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  JN.czw. 
Ry.,  270  Arcade,  Roanoke,  \  a.      ^ 


BUNGALOW   and   10   A.   Fruit    Farm. 
Alabama  Gulf  Coast,  Northern  Neighbors. 

Paying  crops.     15  min.  ride  t *  resorts 

So  cash  or  terms.     Address  John  Front, 

St.  Francisville,  111.  

GAMES  AND  ENTEj^lNMEjSTS 

"jSvPLICATING    DEVICES 

from   pen,    pencil,    typewriter.    ij     a 
gelatine   35.000  firms  use  rt   30  D^^ 

You  need  one.     Bookli  t  erci.    j 
Reeves  &  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Pl1,.,TVm.R  Idbas.— $9,000 offered  to 

ni.  "wenSms  ll..oks,  -How.  ?  Obtain* 
Patent "  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as* 

SMK    Manu^n.^m-UntM 

„s  for  patents  we  have  obtained.     «  «   JU 

lished  20  years.    Address  Change  & 

( lhandlee,  patent  attorneys.  10,1  b  St.,  W  asn 
ington,  D.  C. 


FLORIDA  BY  SEA 

Delightlul  Sail 

On  fine  steamers,  at  low  lares,  with  best 
service,  to  Jacksonville  from  Boston. 
ProvlQence   Philadelphia  and  Balumore. 

Tickets  include  meals  and  stateroom  berth 
on  steamer.    Send  foi  particulars,  or  con- 
sult any  ticket  or  tourist  agent. 
Merchants  &  Miners  Trans.  Co. 

\V  1>  TURNER.  G.P.A.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
"FINEST  COASTWISE  TRIPS  in  the  WORLD" 

Leisurely,  luxurious  travel 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149TremontSt.,Boston 


/Washington     "    "     "     "  1-  12:30  N'ht 
VSleepers  ready  10  P.M.  ) 
Ar.  Palm  Beach    -      -      -  6:50  A.M. 

"    Miami ?•""  A.M. 

"   Belleair 7:00  A.M. 

"   St.  Petersburg      -      -      -      7=45  A.M. 
On.     1  iv  and  two  night-  en  route,   morning 
.om  Boston  and  Buffalo,  and  afternoon 
tram- from  Pittsburg  connect. 

"The  Flamingo" 

One  night  out  to  Palm  Beach.   Belleair. 

St.  Petersburg,   Tampa 

T«o   nights  out  to  Haiana 

Get  our  Resort, Hotel.  Golf  and  Sports  Guide 
,t   northern  offices.   Bo-ton.  Buffalo.  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore.  \\  a.-lnngton  or 
W.  E.  CONKLYN,  Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 
1184  Broadway,  New  York 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  foi  blank  form  Evi- 
1'UV„1  Conception,"  Book  Suggestions, 
and  Uvice  Free.  1  ancastei  & All  wine,  Reg. 
Attys.  211  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington.  P.  C 


Furnisht  Cottages 

Tourist  Season 

William   Martin,    Augusta,   Georgia 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.    Pater 

fhrough  D.  SWIF  I    •• 

facturers     Writ  r  free  book , 

.nth  St.,  V.  OX  ■ 


PXTKNTs  THAT  PROTKCT  AND  PAY. 
624  K  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 


"help  wanted 


THOUSANDS  MEN    Wt  >M  EN  WANTED 
J Eonth DGovcrnn,en.  Jobs  «-  - 

T  120.  Rochester,  N.  \. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
LrithMt  for  patents  procured  through  me 
ThreegbooLwith  list  hundred, o,  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  1  help  -">  V"^  ,  ' '4 
invention.  Advice.. free.  R.  B.  Owen,  *o 
Owen   Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  L 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  d.n  tnrougn 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 

children  for  their  benefit. 


PARIS 

Who  of  n?  does  not  hope  to  son* 
make   a  pilgrimage    to  this  great 
"F%i££outof  Doors"  ^zwt°$e 
very  heart  of  Parisian  outdt  w  life— Bouie- 
vards^pen-air  cafes  -parks- 
oolntsand  rendezvous,  such  as 

,etc.     Its  .ton.  thepersonal 

0|  v.  Berkeley  Smith,  artist-author. 

ho'luts  himself  "lived  the  life.      Very 

illustrated   by  the  author  and  his 

.     Cloth,  --So  paces. 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

$1.50:  Bookdealers  or  Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      New  York 


To  the  Tropic s 
*  A  Cruise 


The  American  Express  Tras  el 
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THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


HEREVER  you  go  now- 
adays and  hear  men  talk- 
ing motor  cars,  you  will 
find  that  one  man  has  just  bought 
the  make  of  car  the  other  has  just 
abandoned. 

This  means  that  most  buyers 
are  still  groping  for  real  standards 
by  which  to  judge  motor  car 
efficiency. 

New  cars  come  out,  old  cars 
work  up  new  features  and  "talk- 
ing points"  -and  so  the  trade  shifts. 

Watching  all  this  is  the  solid 
group  of  Franklin  owners  who  do 
not  change. 

These  men  and  their  families 
know  what  they  have  in  the 
Franklin  Car  and'  stick  to  it.  It 
is  the  rarest  exception  for  one  of 
them  to  change  and  then  he 
always  comes  hack  again.  Our 
records  show  this. 

Touring  Car  2280  lbs.  .$]  850.00       Cabriolet 

Runabout  216011)8..    1800.00       Sedan 

Four-passengerRoadsterZUQ  lbs..    18 50. 0o       Brougham 


What  holds  these  men  ?  What 
makes  them  talk  Franklins?  Why 
has  the  demand  for  Franklin 
Cars  doubled,  and  doubled,  and 
then  doubled  again  within  the  last 
two  years? 

Perhaps  it  is  because  these  men 
Know  some  things  that  the  aver- 
age motorist  does  not  know:- 
things  about  comfort  and  safety, 
gasoline  economy,  tire  saving, 
effortless  control,  n  new  mastery 
of  road  and  traffic  conditions . 

The  man  who  has  driven  a 
Franklin  and  any  other  make  of 
car,  knows  that  lie  can  drive  his 
Franklin  farther,  on  longer  trips, 
with  less  fatigue,  with  less  trouble 
and  at  /ess  cost  than  any  other  car 
he  ever  owned. 

The    Franklin    dealer    in    your 
town     can    prove    this   to   you. 
,  Ask  him. 

2485  ll.s.  .$26511.00  Towm  Car  2610  lbs.  .$3000.00 
2610  lbs.  .  2750.00  Limousine  2620  lbs. .  3000.00 
2575  lbs.  .   270(1.00  All  Prices  F.  <>.  H.  Syracuse 
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FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE   WAR  APPROACHING  A   CLIMAX 


WHEN  THE  TEN  ALLIES  SLAMMED,  if  they  did 
not  lock,  the  door  of  diplomacy  in  the  face  of  the 
Central  Powers'  request  for  a  peace-conference,  what 

did  the  act  portend  for  Europe  and  for  the  United  States'' 

This  question  lurks  behind  all  the  editorial  comment  on  the  joint 

reply  sent  to  the  Teutonic 

allies     on    December'    30 

by    the    governments    of 

Belgium,     France,     Great 

Britain,      Italy,      Japan, 

Montenegro,  Portugal, 

Roumania,     Russia,     and 

Servia.      Will    the    great 

war,  as  some  predict,  now 

enter    upon    a    period    of 

greater  ferocity  and  ruth- 

lessness    than   it   has   yet 

witnessed,    with    features 

that  may  drag  this  nation 

into    the   vortex?      Or   is 
peace,   as  others   declare, 
really  approaching  on  swift 
feet,  despite  all  obstacles? 
In  either   case,   a   climax 
.  of  the  struggle  is  believed 
to  be  near.    While  conclu- 
sive evidence  on  which  to 
base  an   answer   to   these 
questions  is  not  available, 
we  may  examine  some  of 
the  testimony,  official  and 
unofficial,    which    has   led 
various  observers  to  such 
different  conclusions.    The 
first     impression     of     the 
German    press,    as    gath- 


From  "The  Sphere,"  London. 


The  shaded    parts  an-  now  in    fche    possession    of   the  Central    Powers       The 
%         heavy  black  lines  show  approximately  (he  present  lines  of  ha  tile. 


ered  from  Berlin  dispatches,  is  that  the  Entente's  reply  can 
only  be  answered  by  the  sword.  "Let  Hindenburg  answer!" 
exclaims  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  prays  that  "  the  hymn 
of  Luther  may  flame  up  in  all  hearts  and  fire  the  furor  Teu- 
tonicus";  and  the  Vossische  Zeitung  declares  that  "after  this 
insulting  refusal  there  is  only  one  answer— energetic  fighting 
until   our  cold   steel  forces   the  enemies'   feverish   temperature 


down  to  normal."  "Peace-talk  must  now  cease,"  insists  the 
Tdglische  Rundschau.  "The  war  will  continue  and  the  Entente 
statesmen  will  not  be  able  to  shake  off  the  responsibilitv  for 
its  continuance,"  says  the  Socialist  organ  VorwarU.  In  Austria 
and  Hungary  also  the  editors  generally  interpret  the  Entente's 

.. reply  as  a  flat  refusal  to 

enter  a  peace-conference. 
This  refusal,  declare  the 
Tageblatl  and  the  Xeue 
Freie.Presse,  of  Vienna,  can 
only  be  answered  on  the 
battle-field;  and  this  view 
is  shared  by  the  A  Zest 
and  the  Pester  Lloyd,  of 
Budapest. 

But  to  balance  against 
the  pessimistic  attitude  of 
the     Teutonic     press,    we 
have  rumors,  more  or  less 
vague,  but  ostensibly  from 
inspired  sources,  that  Ger- 
many     is      preparing      a 
counter-reply    which    will 
••permit   a   first   point    of 
contact      in      peace-prog- 
ress."    "It   is   thought  in 
some    quarters,"    says    a 
Berlin  dispatch,  "that  the 
reply  of  the  Entente  will 
not  close  the  door  to  the 
possibility    of    peace-dis- 
cussions."     "Those    who 
hold  that  belief,"  we  read 
further. "contend tliat  this 
would    be   done   either   in 


Copyrighted  in  the  V.  S.  A.  I.y  the  New  Fort  Herald  Company. 
THE     'WAR-MAP." 


response  to  a  further  invitation  from  President  Wilson  to  both 
shies  to  state  their  terms  simultaneously  and  confidentially, 
or,  perhaps,  through  an  open  declaration  of  their  terms  by  the 
Central  Powers."  "The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria- 
Hungary."  according  to  a  dispatch  from  London  to  the  New 
lork  Tribune,  "have  sent  a  special  emissary  to  the  Vatican, 
urgently  requesting  the  Pope  to  intervene  for  peace."      In  the 
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meantime .says  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 

ttT,  'T  WiISOU  "  Prepari^  t0  Send  -  -w  note    o 

the  belhgerent  Powers  in  an  effort  to  find  a  way    mutually 
convenient  to  the  Entente  Allies  and  the  Central  PoZrsZ 
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BACK   TO   THE   TRENCHES. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World. 

an  exchange  of   views  on   their  purposes,   with    the   object    of 
ascertaining  whether  peace  is  possible  » 

Press  comment  in  the  Entente  nations  indorses  the  rejection 

l!r7hes  rr1  r expresses  m-  -  ■££ 

Pcmr,,!  I.                                                     Iieac-prnposajs    of    the 
.ral  Power,  an-   „r , |    ,,v   ..„„.   |;, 

most  eoroe  nthm  six  month,  from   the  pW„,    ,i, ,   Z 

bea,o,  ,.,|.    ™M  "m  Atistria-Huagary  tho  available  stocks  ot 

testimon,  ,.  ,,,„,.,  .„.,„„  mppHe8  „r  „,„,„  „,„,  ^V 

;:/:;,. 'Ii'ri';'''1'     "^thatti "this IZZ 

forces  behind  the  fronl  •,,"•  Austro-Hungarian 

ave^^^TuTX^^6^^  Powers  have  but 

and  the  troops  .„■  •      ,  '""","  ure  alr,'a''-v  desperate, 

experienc,    '      ,,      •  ""  desperate,   too,  as  soon  as  they 

S2dSS^«ttor    0WD    ""^    ^    '"'«™    01    the    pr,s!,M 

ll^n   ^  ""  ;,'"k   "'  -  -'"■"•  '"   «-  *«*   Voi 

her^lTS  tawfri, ^    2OTmany    ha*    ^-faiti   in 
ribmty  is  helpm?them  ? ^fT?   """",-  '""  «>eir  invin- 

°o  other  ^^5^^  Tne^T  Md  ?rivati<™  that 


icss^r^^  r a  uttie  m- 

them  the  troth?"  ™em"*-     Will  their  Government  tell 

twnfr!7yS  fT*'  SpokMm™  do  not  belittle  the  difficulties 
that  still  he  before  them.     "During  the  next  few  months  he 

neTeX:;  " '  fT*  ?t  ^  ""  ^  *  be  ^ - 
hiSh]yeo^LI0ed0bnt  w?»fag  ^.^Al  forces  which  are 

And  Earl  Curzon,  another  member  of  the  War  Council    i„ 
quoted  ,n  a  London  dispatch  as  saying:  '  " 

mult'we^njmue  ?£  SL55  S2?  Tj  "^  ta^ 

UP  peace  ^^^orrnlV^S^ra^'1- 
From  Paris  comes  a  prediction  that  the  Germans  "will  strike 

i£sz "°;;  r;;r;hBUTr,fr<Mt/rib,y " 

French  and  Rriti ;  v,        .7'  m?S  dedares  that  "thp 

no  wtHnnt  IT  Wt  "  8Mftt  DUmeriCal  P-P-derance,  will 
of  aua  k  '  Lfr  the  enemy  t0  Ch00Se  his  **>  and  place 
ot  attach.  And  there  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  among  the 
uar  correspondents  that  the  Entente  Allies  are  preparing  to  tat 
the  offensive  on  an  unprecedented  scale  on  this  front  M 
as  weather  conditions  permit  ™  S°°n 

Cen^a,r P1^  ^  ^  ^  *  What  «"*  characterize  as  the 
Central  Powers'  "pretended  propositions  of  peace"  begins  w  th 
a   protest  agams,    "the  two  essential  assertions  of  th,   not!  o 


Ightad  bj  tb.  Intenwtfond  ffnn  StrvJc* 

THE   REAL  JiAU  TO   PEACE. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


""-  --'":•'  Powers  that  pretend  to  throw  upon  the  Allies  re- 

Pow  rs.      Declanng  that  those  two  assertions  suffice  to  "render 
|terue  aU  tentative  negotiation,"  the  Entente  reply,  which  is 
dated  Pans,  December  30,  goes  on  to  say: 


I 
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"The  Allied  nations  have  sustained  for  tw^  >i 

they  did  everything  to  avoid      Thev  wL ^t  T*£?  *  ™ 

their  attachment  to  peace      That  »nJh  ""  by  thwr  aots 

as  it  was  in  1914.     But  it  ^^t^*"^*^**** 

after  the  violation  of  Its ^^LTSJ^tlT!?  °f  ^T^' 
her  may  be  based  garments,  that  the  peace  broken  by 

negotiations  SS^a^^^^TT  °f   ^    that 

hwlr^rt11  °f  the  C*haraeter  of  the  struggle 
m  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future."  smuggle 

As  for  the  past,  it  continues,  "the  German  note  takes  no 
account  of  the  facts,  dates,  and  figures  which  establish  thaTthe 
war  was  desired,  provoked,  and  declared  by  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary."     To  quote  further: 

add^^'  *  XSES3E2*  d^t? 
ISded:  m  SPlte  °f  '^  Satl'SfaCti0n  Whieh   had   oS dbS 

the  Enete^nfAEmpi?S  then  rejeeted  a11  attemPt«  made  by 

conflict      (W   Rmf         Ut  *  Pa°m°  SOluti°Q  °f  a  P^y  IoS 
conflict.     Great  Britain   suggested   a  conference-     France   nro 

XdtheG^mri0^   «Tdi-tol!     the   K-P-r   of   RuPs "a 
Auslri,  H.fnl  Per°r  t0  g°  t0  arb^ation,  and  Russia  and 

Austria-Hungary  came  to  an  understanding  on  the  eve  of  the 

nor  effLt.    ^  *  *"  ^  ^  G^nv^ave  neither  answer 

"Belgium  was  invaded  by  an  Empire  which  had  guaranteed 

her  neutrality  and  which  had  the  assurance  to  proclaim  S 

treaties  were  'scraps  of  paper'  and  that  'necessity    knows no 

The  reply  goes  on  to  say  that  the  "war-map"  of  Europe  on 
which  Germany  bases  her  claim  to  the  role  of  victor  "represents 
nothing  more  than  a  superficial  and  passing  phase  of  the  situ- 
ation and  not  the  real  strength  of  the  belligerents."  As  for 
the  future — 


SHE  MUST    WAIT  FOR   HELP. 


Bradlej  In  the  Chicago  Daily  Hews. 


the  disasters  caused  by  the  German  declaration  of  war  and 
the   innumerable   outrages   committed    by    Germany    and  her 
allies  against  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  demand  pe  allies 
reparation,    and  guaranties.     Germany  avoids  menthW  any' 

After  characterizing  Germany's  overtures  as  "a  calculated 
attempt"  to  impose  "a  German  peace"  by  creating  "dissension 
m  public  opinion  in  the  Allied  countries."  by  stiffening  public 
opinion  in  Germany,  and  by  deceiving  and  intimidating  public 
opinion  in  neutral  countries;  and  after  declaring  that  these 
overtures  "attempt  to  justify  in  advance  in  the  eves  of  the 
world  a  new  series  of  crimes-submarine  warfare,  deportations 
forced  labor,  and  forced  enlistment  of  the  inhabitants  against 


orlT  •  p  ?  a,U'  Vi0la,UmS  °r  -^-hty -the  ten  Allies 
formally  refuse  to  consider  a  proposal' which  is  empty  and 
m— »     They   repeftt   ^   ^^  P*-d 

Possible  so  long  as  they  have  not  secured  reparation  for  violated 

e?a:d  frr the  m'ognition  °f  ^  ^-^ « -*•* 

ties,  and  of  the  free  existence  of  small  states;  so  long  as  they 
have  not  brought  about  a  settlement  .calculated  to  end  once 
and  for  all  forces  which  have  constituted  a  perpetual  menace  to 
the  nation,"  The  reply  ends  with  a  recital  of  the  Tones 
suffered  by  Belgium  at  the  hands  of  Germany 

This  reply,  most  of  our  editorial  observers  agree    does  not 

rp  aJe  h°r  ^r06-  rin  SPUe  °f  ***  ^^ion  the  d 
to  peace  has  not  been  closed  by  the  answer  of  the  Allies  "  says  the 

New  York  WorU,  for  "if  Germany  is  sincere  in  the  desire  fo 
peace   there  is  still  an  opportunity  for  the  Imperial  Government 
to  state  its    erms,  and  to  state  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
ean  not  be  ignored  "     "Thnt  »  ;+     a,i     ««•       ,       ^  • 

.  .   Suorea.  inat>     it  adds,  "is  what  Berlin  will  do 

it  the  original  proposal  was  made  in  good  faith  " 

TheGZ77  Jant';PeaC'e-  but  8he  ~*  it  at  once."  declares 
Yo  /  <Z  '  a  German"A»-'>-  organ  published  in  Xew 
>ork.  She  wants  it  now  on  reasonable  and  humane  term*, 
or  a  year  from  now  on  whatever  terms  she  may  deem  fit  to  im- 
pose, according  to  this  authority,  which  predicts  that  if  Ger- 
many has  not  got  the  peace  she  wants  before  the  last  of  Febru- 
ary -she  will  embark  on  a  new  phase  of  submarine  warfare 
on  a  titanic  plan."     To  quote  further: 

''She  will  not   break  her  pledges  to  the  United  States      she 

"H  Ion  tons  of  merchant  shipping  in  one  month  wWtesSv 
adhering  to  her  pledges,  how  many  more  will  she  h  , 

u  hen    she   formally    declares   a    submarine    blockade   of  CW 
Bntam?     A  delay  of  three  days  i„  the  invasion  of  BeM„„   eo 

e  misiS  VrvT  r:,lair :vul  Paris-  (:— >  -"  5SS 

'    ''ti  y  '"  ,1,'<;lan"-  :l  e*g*ntic  submarine  blockade 

<>i  ureal  Bntam  may  cost  her  the  war." 

That   the  sueeess  or  failure  of  Germany's  peace  move  is  a 
matter  o!  more  than  sentimental  concern  to  the  Dnited  Statea  is 
«  aspeol  of  the  situation  emphasized  in  many  editorial  pa 
A  correspondent  of  the  X,,  York  World  reports  that  the  formula 
Peaee  with  the  world  or  war  with  America"  is  gaining  popular- 
ity in  Germany,  and  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Journal  oj    Commerce   recently   reiterated    the   statement    that 
President  Wilson's  note  ,„  the  belligerents,  as  well  as  being  a 
move  for  peace,  was  also  intended  to  point  out  that  the  position 
ol  the  neutrals  was  becoming  intolerable.-     "We  may  have  to 
orawl  or  fight,"  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune 
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A   BILLIONAIRE   YEAR 

A  BILLION  DOLLARS  in  railroad  profits,   nearly  eight 
billions  in  total  foreign  trade,  three  billions  in  the  yield 
-  of   our  mines,  and   fifteen   billions   in  national   bank 
resources  are  some  of  the  staggering  figures  that  our  financial 
writers  discover  as  they  set  down  the  record  of  1916.     Yet  fear 
seems  to  cloud  then  hopes  as  they  look  ahead  to  changes  that 
may  follow  the  war  and  may  bring  our  glittering  prosperity 
crashing  to  the  ground.     The  stagnation  of  two  years  ago  is 
not  forgotten.     From  that  condition,  recalls   the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  the  year  1915  was  one  of  recovery  and  of  war  stimulus, 
while  the  year  1916  has  witnessed  its  "full,  extraordinary  devel- 
opment, measurable  in  almost  every  field  of  enterprise— manu- 
facturing,   mining,    merchandise,    transportation,    finance,    and 
speculation."     We    are    advised, 
moreover,   that   this  activity  re- 
sulted not  only  from  the  demand 
of  war  from  the  outside,  but   is 
to  be  accounted  for  also  by  the 
"removal    of    threat    of    foreign 
competition,  in    this   and    many 
neutral  markets.  vrhicB  gave  an 
unexampled  free  play  to  growth 
of    domestic    prosperity."     The 
Chicago  II,  raid  recalls  the  Roman 
emperor  who  prayed    Fortune  to 
drive   a   golden   nail   in   a   lucky 
moment  for  him    so  thai  it  might 
be  made  everlasting,  and  thinks 
that,   no   doubt,    "something  of 
the  same  feeling  surges  up  in  the 
railroad  bosom  at  the  contempla- 
tion  of    the    highly    satisfactory 
results  of  operations  for  the  y< 
just  ending."     Also,   there  is  no 
reason,  this  journal  tells  us,  why 
the    genera]    public    should    not 
share    hi    this    feeling,    because 
railway  prosperity  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  prosperity  of 
the    whole    country,    and    "they 
riseand  tall  together."    From  the 


receipts  had  increased  from  $260,054,306  to  $324,954  301    ap- 
proximately 25  per  cent.  '       '     y 
"On  the  same  basis  the  year's  expenses,  it  is  estimated,  will 

^Pr-°f™.f -e if  <3t6'066-990'  leavine  net  rev*nue  from  operations 
$l,2o4  5/3,o  12.  From  the  last  figure,  however,  must  be  deducted 
the  railroads  annual  tax-bill,  approximately  $155,625,546,  and 
bad  debts— down  on  the  books  as  uncollectable  revenue- 
approximating  $965,928,  a  total  of  $156,591,474." 

In  some  quarters  we  find  appreciation  of  this  showing  tem- 
pered by  a  certain  mood  of  question,  as,  for  instance,  when  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  asks  whether  our  railroad  con- 
ditions are  "normal."  The  roads  can  not  expect  present  traffic 
conditions  to  continue  indefinitely,  this  journal  points  out,  and 
when  business  "slows  down"  and  export  trade  becomes  normal, 
the  carriers  may  have  less  to  do  and,  of  course,  will  lose  corre- 
spondingly in  their  earnings. 
But  a  graver  danger  seen  by  this 
journal  is  stated  as  follows: 

"The  necessity  of  submitting 
to  a  situation  in  which  expenses 
and  wages  are  practically  raised 
by  Governmental  action,  while 
rates  are  lowered  through  the 
same  agency,  would  be  some- 
what alarming  in  any  event,  but 
becomes  particularly'  trying  at  a 
I  mie  when  capital  costs  are  rap- 
idly moving  upward.  This  is  the 
real  abnormality  of  the  railroads' 
position,  and  it  points  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  difficulty  which  is 
only  temporarily  relieved  by 
handsome  traffic  receipts. 

"In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, those  who  point  to  the 
present  prosperity  of  the  carriers 
as  a  reason  for  burdening  them 
with  a  permanent  charge  in  the 
shape  of  inflated  wage-bills,  on 
the  one  hand,  while  crippling 
their  revenue-earning  power  on 
the  other,  are  not  able  to  make 
out  a  very  good  defense  of  their 
position." 


W  WTKI)      A    PIN 

— Starrett  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


But  the  New  York  World  be- 
lieves the  danger  of  the  railroads 
report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Con, mi    i,„,   „-,    lo—  *i  is    lh('ir  "apoplectic   condition," 

-ore  tha e  billion  doC     ,   i,  \        ,    „    "  "v '  ?       ^ZT*?  ^  *"  ^  ree^  been  on  the  verge  of  a 

railroads  in  the  ,,,-  1916   and  foal  the     „-,    , ,   |  I      ^f^'  due  to  a  ingestion  of  freight  traffic  too  great  for 

To  carry  out  the  medical  metaphor,  The  World 


of  prosperity"  in  the  history  of  our  transportation,  and  stands 
more  than  one-third  higher  than  the  total  of  1913,  hitherto 
the  banner  year.  The  statist,-,  gathered  by  the  Commission 
are  complete  for  nine  months,  and  are  made  the  basis  for  cal- 
culation for  the  entire  year.  In  Washington  dispatches  we 
are  given  these  impressive  figures: 

fiJZfJ?6  !rl   T1*  T"'""  "f  ,he  >'ear  thp  Commission's 
hgures  show  that  the  railroads  collected  $2,654,829,647  from  all 

M'^-OH.Xr"1""'  ',l"  Chief  °*  u,""h  wereas  tollo™   height, 
.Wtl.t  MK);     passenger    traffic,    $522,103,907;     mails,    si.",. 

348,600      from    expr«  ,    companies,    $65,089,474;     incidentals 

<n   ni-o-     ]"'y-';:"-    service,    restaurants,   and   the    like 

— $W,414,507;    and   all    other    transportation    charges,    $76,- 

WM>11.    The  last  item  embraces  sleeping- and  parlor-ear  ser- 

■  freigh    on   milk,  whiei   baa   rirtuallj   an  express  service, 

S™«  '  ;""1  the  operation  of  special  trains 

'talusmgthefirsl  oine  months  as  a  basis,  will  reach 

'*''Vu        m"    the    ;';,r   '•'"-  -    omd&h   •-""-,".    and 
"'."    d.oub1    *J    exceed    it.     Never   befor.     in   the  history 

*,2road    '"'  kave   the  roads   had   so  greal   a   gross 

,.,'  '  Pace  with  the  rapid  rise  in  receipt 

L     Prom  a  total  of  $182,- 
'"  Januai  had  increased  to  $203,235,394  in 

iber,  approximately   |]    ,„.,   ,,.,,..     During  that   period 


adds,  "they  are  suffering  from  a  hardening  of  the  arteries  re- 
sulting from  their  failure  to  maintain  an  equipment  elastic 
enough  for  the  new  strain  put  upon  it."  What  "starving"  has 
been  done,  The  World  goes  on  to  say,  has  been  "keeping  ad- 
ditions to  equipment  at  a  minimum  that  dividends  might  be 
fattened,"  and  it  concludes  that  the  "cost  of  the  mistaken 
I h.I uv  may  be  found  by  estimating  how  much  greater  the  bill 
of  net  would  have  been  if  the  railroads  had  been  prepared." 

As  one  indication  of  the  volume  of  traffic  carried  by  the 
railroads  we  have  a  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
Xcw  York  showing  that  in  1916  we  set  the  world's  record  for 
exportation  of  manufactures.  The  highest  export  record  ever 
made  by  Great  Britain,  the  world's  largest  exporter  of  manu- 
factures, was  two  billion  dollars  in  1913,  the  year  preceding 
the  war.  In  1916  our  manufactured  exports  exceeded  three 
billion  dollars.  Prior  to  the  war  the  United  Stales  ranked 
third  among  the  nations  in  exporting  manufactures;  Germany 
was  second  and  France  fourth. 

Our  present  financial  status  is  officially  sketched  in  the  report 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury,  John  Skelton  Williams,  who 
places  the  resources  of  the  national  hanks,  on  November  17,  at 
the  aggregate  of  $15,520,000,000,  the  largest    in  the  country's 


record  This  figure,  as  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  W  Times,  exceeds  by  $1,000,000,000  the  combined  re 
sources  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France,  the  Bank 
of  Russia  the  German  Reichsbank,  the  Bank  of  Italy,  the  Bank 
of  Spain  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Bank  of  Denmark,  the 
Swiss  National  Bank,  and  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Japan,  and  in  the 
same  dispatch  Controller  Williams  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  now  report 

stock.       Furthermore,  for  the  first  two  years  "under  the  opera- 
Hon  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system    the  increase  in  resources 
of  the  national  banks  of  this  country  has  been  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  the  total  increase  shown  for  the  five-year  period 
preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  that 
is  to  say,  from  November  6,  1909,  to  October  31,  1914  "     In 
crediting  the  prosperous  banking  conditions  to  the  new  system 
of   reserve   banks,  the  Controller  of   the  Currency  takes^  "an 
optimistic  view,     according  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce,  which  admits  the  new  system  has  been  useful  in  connection 
with  our  commercial  expansion,  and  adds: 

changes  are  needed  to  strengthen  it      TW  ™-ii  k  • 

rectdfl^r  fif'K-the   mineraI   lndUStry'    this   C0Un^  ^ 
recoids  1916  as  its  biggest  year.     The  report  of  the  Geological 

Survey,  issued  by  Secretary  Lane  of  the  Department  of   the 

Interior,  shows  an  increase  in  production  of  25  per  cent    over 

1915,  or  a  total  value  of  three  billion  dollars.     Minerall speak 

mg,  we  were  found  in   "a  thorough  state  of  preparedness  " 

according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  which  points  out  that-        ' 
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"Europe  made  a  great  draft  upon  all  our  natural  resounds 
alone  to  the  two  most  important  minerals,   iron  and  d,  l 

e^n  e„nsumpl         but  which  has  nev,.rt,;,.,,,sPsE„^1  aT, "„     ." 

SaS  111      VUti  WaS  "emcat-    Th0  «"»*  d™and  teSl 
maltr ul  and  its  use,  far  in  excess  of  anv  nrevim.s  v...,r   ;„ 

~e  work,  furnish  an  index  of  &JS3ZSLV& 

The  Sun  also  notes  in  the  report  an  important  30  per  cent 
gain  in  by-products,  such  as  coke,  benzol,  and  other  valuable 
chemica  substances,  which  "would  seem  to  be  a  step  toward 
the  solution  of  some  of  the  perplexing  problems  that  the  war 
brought  to  us.."  The  report  sets  forth  a  "most  encouraging 
condition  of  national  independence,"  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say  and  proclaims  the  fact  that  "never  before  were  the  metals 
better  utihzed  or  extracted  with  less  waste  " 

But  the  "miracle"  of  1916,  which  is  dismissed  with  a  sen- 
tence m  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 

nat  on "  ^  T  trfnsformed  from  *  debtor  into  a  creditor 
nation.  So  writes  the  financial  expert  of  the  New  York 
Tnbune  vho  tells  us  that  this  is  "not  the  opening  of  a  new 
chapter  in  our  economic  history,  but  the  "beginning  of  Book 
11,    and  he  explains  that— 

"A  creditor  nation  is  one  that  has  capital  to  lend  Whpn  tha 
war  began  there  were  five  of  these-?name?v  Great :  Britain 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  AU^S  others  Sr. 
borrowers,  including  the  United  States,  wt  had  bo^owedTn 
Europe  more  than  any  other  people  and  sent  each  X  ^o? 
qU"NowSA°f  g°0dS  and  ?°M  t0  I)a>  tbe  kterest  °"  th    debf 

nentf  Ve^Wl  Ttal  7^  l0aned  °»  aI1  fi-  -nti- 
Int,  United  States  dollar  is  a  more  important  unit  in 


"  CALL  THE  WAGON!  " 

-Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


RINGING    OUT    1916. 


THE  HEW  TENANT. 

1917— "It's  pretty  bad.  but  I'll  try  to  clean  it  up." 

—-Marcus  iu  the  New  York  Times. 
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international  exchange  than  the  English  pound  sterling.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  Reginald  McKenna,  formerly  Chan- 
cellor of  the  British  Exchequer,  said  the  buying  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  was  limited  by  the  rate  at  which  wealth 
in  pounds  sterling  could  be  converted  into  dollar  Exchange. 
Partly  to  expedite  that  process,  the  Bank  of  England,  hitherto 
the  most  aloof  of  all  financial  institutions,  entered  into  financial 
relations  with  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
money  center  of  the  world,  tho  it  be  so  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  has  shifted  to  New  York." 

As  dubious  evidence  of  "good  times"  we  have  the  statement 
of  Bradstreet's  that  there  were  16,498  failures  reported  to  it 
during  1916,  which  is  a  decrease  of  13.3  per  cent,  from  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  1.6  per  cent,  from  1914,  but  an  increase 
of  13.3  per  cent,  over  1913,  and  of  75  per  cent,  over  1906. 
Finally,  in  a  survey  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  observes  that  it  can  not  be  determined  now 
"whether  the  crest  of  the  present  prosperity  has  been  reached," 
and  it  holds  that  "there  should  be  no  material  recession  or  de- 
pression following  the  establishment  of  peace,  if  proper  safe- 
guards are  employed  to  maintain  the  world's  commerce." 


BUSINESS   AFTER   THE    WAR 

IN  TIME  OF  WAR  PREPARE  FOR  PEACE  is  the  cau- 
tionary editorial  message  of  sundry  observers,  especially 
those  of  the  financial  press,  as  tiny  forecast  readjustments 
in  the  world's  trade  that  will  follow  the  end  of  hostilities.  This 
country  and  other  neutrals  will  no  longer  enjoy  a  hind  of  war- 
monopoly,  such  as  has  been  their  fortune  for  two  years  past, 
and  the  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  says 
"we  have  to-day  a  challenge  to  American  ingenuity  and  busi- 
ness foresight  to  heed  the  summons  of  the  hour  and  prepare 
for  a  new  day  in  which  old  things  will  largely  have  passed  away." 
This  financial  authority  informs  us  that  pressure  from  \arious 
directions  i^  already  being  pul  upon  Congress  to  provide  for 
this  new  industrial  and  commercial  situation,  tho  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  just  what  the  situation  will  be.  To 
trj  to  pierce  the  veil  of  uncertainty,  we  are  asked  then  to  con- 
sider the  main  pre®  nl  and  future  industrial  and  economic  fac- 
tors in  the  warring  countries.  First,  there  is  organization  both 
for  production  and  for  competition,  much  developed  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  war.  Then  there  is  the  problem  of  labor, 
continuing  cheap  in  comparison  with  ours  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  women  and  their  unexpected  efficiency.  Thirdly, 
there  i>  increased  production  coupled  with  Lower  cost.and  prob- 

ablj    some  accumulation   of  stocks   in   certain   directions.      How, 

then,  shall  we  cope  with  these  factors? 

"The  situation  before  us  is  to  he  met  first  of  all  by  open 
doors.  This  is  clearlj  the  primary  condition,  tn  the  long  run, 
we  can  only  sell  to  those  from  whom  we  can  buy.  Trade,  or  ex- 
change, is  i  he  fundamental  condition  of  commerce.  Where  Indus- 
try needs  development,  some  other  means  should  lie  found  than 

by  shutting  out,   those   who   have   something   to  sell,   or  making 

it  difficult  to  secure  free  exchange.  Good  highways,  highly 
efficient    railway   s  an   abundance  of  swift  and   cheap 

transportation  over  all  seas,  will  have  a  greater  importune., 
to  us  than  ever  in  the  past:  Free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  open  doors  in  all  nations  will  he  of  prime  importance 

i  if  to  secure  them  v.<-  have  to  throw-  our  own  door-:  open. 
It  will  he  discovered  that  the  l>c>t  protection  foi  industry, 
the  most  honorable,  i-  to  demand  the  best  and  to  strive  to 
provide  for  <-\^ry  man  both  the  means  of  producing  the  best 
and  a  market  for  his  product.  The  path  of  prosperity  for 
America  should  certainly  not,  he  fear  of  what  others  may  ha 

1 II.  or  to  have  our  place  in  tho  world  hedged  in  on  any  side 

by  closed  doors." 

Particular  is  laid  by  this  journal  on  our  need  of  organi- 

zation, a  quality  that  is  being  understood  in  a,  uew  way  l>y  the 
belligerents,  who  will  he  sure  "to  <■,,,■<■;    ii   into  every  depart- 
m<  tit,  of  their  industrial  and  commercial  life."     Hit  herto  we  |i;,   , 
largely  with  seeing  organization  applied  in  certain 


great  industries,  but  now  it  has  become  "a  vital  truth,  and  must 
be  thoroughly  studied  and  universally  applied."  In  line  with 
this  journal's  thought  on  organization  is  the  utterance  of  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  who  is  reported  as  saying  in  an  address  in  Chicago: 

"State  socialism  in  Europe  may  develop  problems — the  like 
of  which  have  never  concerned  our  minds.  We  may  have  to 
meet  collective  buying,  state-aided  industries,  forms  of  govern- 
mental cooperation  with  business  quite  outside  our  range  of 
thought.  Governmental  control  of  ocean-borne  commerce  and 
novel  factors  in  international  finance  will  be  subjects  for  na- 
tional consideration.  Indeed,  there  may  ultimately  come  out 
of  the  great  war  changes  in  forms  of  government  that  will  have 
profound  and  world-wide  influence." 

The  first  effect  of  peace,  notes  the  January  Bulletin  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  will  be  a  shifting  of  the 
demand  from  war-goods  to  peace-goods.  An  enormous  amount 
of  work  will  be  required  in  Europe  to  restore  industrial  order, 
and  in  other  countries  to  make  up  for  the  time  that  has  been 
lost.  There  will  be  a  great  outlet  for  agricultural  implements, 
we  are  told,  and  for  machinery  of  various  kinds,  "to  make  up 
the  loss  of  man-power."  The  shipping  industry  will  have  a 
long  program  ahead  of  it,  which  will  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  steel  market,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  railways  of  Europe  will  need  new  equipment.  The  demand 
for  our  raw  material,  such  as  lumber  and  the  metals,  and  for 
agricultural  products  will  be  strong,  while  tho  reduction  of  the 
number  of  meat-animals  that  has  occurred  in  Europe  will 
require  years  to  replace,  and  the  loss  of  horses  "threatens  to 
interfero  seriously  with  farm  operations."  These  are  some  of 
t  he  pr<  >lon<^ed  effects  of  the  war.  Moreover,  "  thore  is  work  which 
oughl  to  be  done  in  this  country,  and  which  is  delayed  by  the 
high  costs  now  prevailing.  In  one  immense  field  it  is  known 
I  lure  has  been  failure  for  ten  years  to  keep  pace  with  the  coun- 
try's development,  and  that  is  in  the  improvement  of  railway 
facilities,  particularly  at  the  terminals." 

While  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  scoffs  at  the  idea 
that  there  will  be  any  surplus  of  goods  over  domestic  needs 
when  the  warring  countries  are  al  peace  to  be  "speedily  dumped" 
upon  the  American  markets,  it  holds  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  for  ;i  good  while  will  there  be  a  largo  demand  for  our 
products  after  that  for  war-supplies  falls  off ,  because  there  will 
be  "a  seriously  impaired  power  to  pay  for  them."  Our  exports 
to  those  countries,  wo  are  told,  are  sure  for  a  time  to  be  even 
less  than  before  the  war,  and  the  building  up  to  a  now,  normal 
level  will  l.e  slow  at  first.  Considering  the  stimulus  to  action 
received  in  France  and  Great  Britain  during  tho  war,  this 
authoritj  note-,  and  the  bringing  together  of  forces  and  co- 
operation for  the  largest  results  at  tho  lowest  cost,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  economic  power  of  these  nations  will  ho  "perma- 
nently increased,"  and  they  will  soon  become  "stronger  than 
ever  in   the  competition  of  the  world." 

A  revised  tariff  is  looked  upon  by  sonic  of  our  financial 
authorities  as  a,  first  line  of  defense  when  peace  comes.  This  is 
"fundamental,"  according  to  George  Al.  Reynolds,  president  of 

the  Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
Who,  in  an  address  before  that  city's  Association  of  Commerce, 
said  in  part: 

"The  tariff  question  is  intimately  related  to  the  labor  prob- 
lem. We  can  not  allow  too  much  of  the  cheap-labor  commod- 
ities of  Europe  to  come  in  after  the  war.     We  are  in  danger 

of  Serious  la  hoc  disturbances  when  the  high-priced  men  have 
to  go  back  to  normal  salaries." 

Of  like  mind  is  George  W.  Perkins,  of  New  York,  who  bases 
In  plan  of  peace-preparedness  on  two  lines,  which  he  lays  down 
in  an  interview  in  Cottier's  Weekly,  as  follows: 

"In  the  first  place  we  must  have  a,  Federal  tariff  Commission. 
It  can  not  come  loo  quickly.      II  should  be  in  constant  session, 
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studying  both  our  tariff  and  the  tariffs  of  all  other  countries- 
studying  and  acting  from  a  scientific,  and  never  from  a  political, 
point  of  view.     Such  a  board  must  be  permanent,  non-partizan, 

expert,  with  the  broadest  possible  powers 

"The  other  thing  that  should  be  done  at  once  is  the  creation 
of  a  Federal  incorporation  act.  Through  transportation,  through 
electrical  communication,  we  have  completely  outgrown  the 
boundaries  of  our  separate  States,  with  their  weak  and  con- 
tradictory corporation  laws.     Just  remember  this  thing." 


CARRANZA'S  "LAST  CHANCE" 

IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION,  Mr.  Wilson  received 
9,116,296  votes,  and  9,116,296  voters,  approximately  speak- 
ing, would,  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks,  probably  say 
to  him  to-day,   "Give  Carranza  another  chance."     But  there 
are  editors  who  do  not  believe  the  First  Chief  deserves  another 
chance.     He  has  rejected  the  protocol  drawn  up  by  the  Mexican- 
American    Commission    providing   for    the   withdrawal    of   the 
Pershing  force  with  certain  mild  conditions,  and  he  has  shown 
either  weakness  or  bad  faith,  they  think,  by  allowing  Villa  to 
regain    power    in    northern    Mexico.      Mexico,    the    Nashville 
Banner  now  fears,  can  only  "be  made  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  through  fear  of  this  country's  superior  power." 
Why,  protests  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  "one  would  think  that 
Washington   was   dealing  with   a  great   European  Power  and 
trying    to    clean    up    some    delicate   and    dangerous    situation; 
whereas  it  is  only  engaged  in  putting  over  a  trivial  matter  that 
ought  to  be  ended  by  a  sharp  ultimatum  with  a  sting  in  it." 
But  President  Wilson  does  not  seem  to  be  preparing  to  follow 
such  advice  as  this.     The  well-informed  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times  at  Washington  expects  to  hear  it  announced 
before  very  long  that    the   American   forces  in  Mexico  will  be 
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THE  PROVERBIAL  PREACHER'S  SONS. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register. 

voluntarily  withdrawn,  that  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Mexico,  will  soon  be  ordered  to  his  post,  and 
"that  despite  the  inability  of  the  Joint  International  Commission 
to  arrange  a  troop-withdrawal  agreement  satisfactory  to  both 
Governments,  the  Commission  may  be  kept  alive  to  consider 


other  questions,  no  final  decision  to  be  reached  on  these  question  - 
until  after  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn."  Since  "  Carranza'.- 
position  is  a  delicate  and  a  difficult  one,"  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  believes  "our  Government  can  afford  to  be  patient.' 
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MEXICO'S   URULXT  XEED. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

And  this  thought  is  thus  developed  in  detail  by  the  Springfield 
Republican  in  the  editorial  already  quoted: 

"General  Carranza's  position  regarding  the  Pershing  expedi- 
tion is  this:  Its  prolonged  presence  in  Mexico  steadily  weakens 
the  de  facto  Government,  already  recognized  by  the  United  States, 
because  the  Villistas  represent  to  the  Mexican  people  that  Car- 
ranza is  indifferent  to  the  occupation  of  Mexican  territory  by 
a  foreign  army;  or  is  incapable  of  securing  its  retirement.  That 
Villa's  gain  in  military  strength  in  the  past  two  months  has  been 
due  more  or  less  to  the  popular  success  of  such  an  appeal  to 
Mexican  patriotism  is  wholly  probable.  Granted  the  right  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pursue  into  Mexico 
the  Villa  bandits  who  had  attacked  Columbus,  N.  M—  and  no 
one  in  this  country  condemned  the  pursuit — there  is  a  good  case 
for  our  Government  in  demanding  guaranties  from  Carranza 
regarding  the  adequate  policing  of  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border 
before  withdrawing  Pershing's  forces.  But  the  fact  is  that 
paper  guaranties  would  be  worthless. 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  if  Carranza  should  sign  a  protocol  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  the  United  States  troops  to  remain  forty  davs 
in  Mexico  before  marching  back  across  the  border,  he  would 
expose  himself  to  attack  by  his  enemies  at  home  for  conceding 
the  principle  of  a  legal  invasion  of  Mexico  by  foreign  military 
forces,  in  the  absence  of  express  treaty  stipulations  conveying 
to  the  United  States  such  a  privilege.  In  Mexican  domestic 
politics  this  is  a  very  important  point  for  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment to  consider,  alt  ho  from  our  American  point  of  view  the 
legal  principle  of  unqualified  sovereignty,  to  which  Carranza 
clings  so  tenaciously,  utterly  collapsed  under  the  strain  of 
actual  conditions  and  necessities  when  the  Columbus  raid 
took  place. 

"The  present  conditions  are  such  that  rather  than  indirectly 
promote  the  fall  of  Carranza's  Government,  the  Administration 
should  go  to  the  extreme  of  concession  and  withdraw  Pershing's 
forces  from  Mexico  unconditionally,  in  accordance  with  the 
dc  facto  Government's  representations  concerning  the  seriousness 
of  its  position.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  such  a  concession  can 
not  be  wrung  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  co- 
ercion; Carranza  is  helpless  against  the  Pershing  expedition. 
It  is  a  concession,  however,  which  evidently  needs  to  be  made 
in  order  that  the  Carranza  Government  may  be  given  every 
possible  chance  to  maintain  itself  in  Mexico  and  solve  the 
problem  of  the  Mexican  revolution. 

"The  border  can  be  protected  without  keeping  Pershing  in 
Mexico.  The  regular  Army  is  now  considerably  larger  than  it 
was  last  spring,  and  it  will  increase  gradually  in  size;  there  are 
Guard   regiments   also   available.     The   precedent    set   by   the 
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Kwg  "JT?  °f  MeX1C0  WiU  be  suffici^t  to  determine  the 
SEST?*  5  'K?™  C°Te  *  deaIi^  ^th  seri<™  border-raids 
rhe  immediate  thing  to  do  is  to  give  Carranza  all  the  chanw  he 
believes  himsetf  entitled   to;  and  to  that  end  it  may  be  hoped 

Me^  C*rdent  ^  rd,Mr-  FletGher  as  Ambassado/to 
Meaco  City  immediately  after  sending  orders  to  General 
Pershing  to  come  home."  general 

This  advice  is  based  on  the  most  friendly  feeling    toward 
LaiTanza  and  the  most  optimistic  view  of  his  prospects.     But 
the  Philadelphia  Record,  a  supporter  of  the  Wilson  policies   is 
losing  its  faith  in  the  Carranza  regime.     The  de  facto  Govern- 
ment   it  declares,  "is  gradually  disproving  its  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Government,"     What,  it  asks,  is  the  next  step  for 
our  own  Government  to  take?     The  Record  does  not  presume  that 
the  United  States  has  any  intention  of  conquering  Mexico  and 
setting  up  a  Government  of  its  own.     "Nor  is  it  probable  that 
the  United  States  will  make  a  common  cause  with  Villa  to 
overthrow  Carranza  and  set  up  Villa  in  his  place."     But  two 
courses  of  action  are  open  if  it  becomes  "impossible  to  do  any- 
thing more  with  Carranza": 

"One  is  to  reenforce  Pershing  and  set  him  free  to  hunt  down 
he  bandits  wherever  he  can  find  them.     That  would  in 
us  m  war  with  Mexico  if  Carranza  should  resisi  our  s 

•or  six  months  Pershing  has  been  standing  still  wnile  dTploSy 
tried  to  settle  the  boundary  difficulties      The   United SteTes 
might  increase  Pershing's  force  ami  wage  war  on  the  band  (. 
and  any  forces  that  cooperated  with  them  Bandits, 

"Or  we  might  recall  Pershing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  border 
and  es  a hhsh  our  own  patrol  through  northern  MeU-  aT 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  border.  Our  interesl  is  lSdtothe 
mamtenance  of  peace  along  the  boundary.  We  mi,  ,  !  h 
without .any  agreement  with  Carranza,  or  any  2$£ faetiontl 
ehief     We  could  keep  the  fighting,  whatever  there  is  ,  m 

Mexican  soil  instead  of  ours.     We  could  keep  our  troops  within 
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say,  fifty  miles  of  the  border,  which  would  be  siil™i„n«;ai       ■ 
dence .that  we  were  not  trying  to  car^^lo^?"*  ™~ 

Either  course  means  fightine  but,  it  rW«  n„f  ™ 
or  invasion  of  Mexico  beyond  k  a^^^^SS 
our  own  territory  from  invasion.     Either  would  be a  far  "nor, 
moderate  program  than  the  effort  to  overthrow 'the.  de  facto 
Government  and  set  up  something  in  its  place."  J 

Speaking  as  a  consistent  opponent  of  the  President's  Mexican 
pohcy,  the  New  York  Evenina  MaU  suggest,  a  more  ZZ 
program.  It  laughs  at  the  President's  faith  in  the  revolutionary 
leaders  in  Mexico,  whose  only  motive  is  declared  to  be  "<a 
passmn  for  power,  for  plunder,  and  for  lust."     As  a  sheer  matter 

to  t  ttTre:  Ht0nay  n°tMng  °f  MeWs  needs'  -  ™*  -ee 
to  i  that  a  stable  Government  is  set  up  in  the  neighboring  Re- 
public. Mexico  s  bandit-revolutionists  and  her  13,000  000  la- 
ment T  Tt"  ^  **"1**  MaSPa  °»™^  cre*te  -  Govern- 
ment     But  Mexico  has   had   three  dominating    forces  which 

Soon,,-  or  later,  m  arc  told,  this  country  must  identify  itself 

2    Z  ,'      °r  th6  °thet-    N0W'  "Mr-  Wils™  ■«  oloin  the 
-de  , !,,„    lils  „„,„„  „mrderi  destruotion|  idleness 

:  ;  ' '":  hn"  ."»  •,""."'  "he  ™*  ■<*  be  permitted  to  estallh 

Cl    .    ,...,„„.  tally  „,  ,„„,,.  hy  the  use  rf  Amer.eaii  dQ||ar 

,i ''.,.""'"  ^^T-     "I^  »  Carranzista  Mexico,  uot  a 
dollarl     Jor  a  real  Mexico,  millions!" 


TOPICS  IJN  BRIEF 


AN  ounce  of  „m»r.,,l„.,.  to  „„rch  ,  barrrl  „f  ,„k.-B,Mm  Kagk 

™"'zzz ;::;:." '"""" ■* 

-::;::;;:.„:::, ' -<—.,.,„ 

".'.r,-.:;";,:.:.:.,1,::  v: 

Tm  Informatfon  thai  thou  deported  Belgian     ire  h,, 

"'•'"'<   b.  wincing  if  u   came  "     '""' ' 

from  them.-  Vashvilk   Southern   I 

bt  i  man. 

1  "  '  '  "'''  l'1"  '  '"  the  tropical  sim 
She   Used    to   have   i-    l>eKinning  to  look 

might  >     cozj     to    Germany.— B 
Transcript. 

\< '  okding  to  unofficial  forecasts,  the 
Allies'  terms  wfll  allow  the  Kaiser  to 
keep  his  watch  and  taut  or  two  suits  <>r 
winter  underwear.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

'''"'■  ""  result  of  the  campaign  for 

Mr.  Hughes  seems  to  have  been  to  pul 

-"'  260   and    Hiram    Johnson    Into 

active     circulation.—  Columbus     Ohio 

Journal. 

Wall  Street  is  a  little  calmer,  bul 
""  -'"";-l  Bhi  !i  ran  down  Broad 

--■   ;"    the    thought    thai 
■  <    again   al 
moment.     Bo  ton  Transcript. 

The    Kaiser    suggests    holding    tht 

-conference  in    somi 

"  which   iota  Milwaukee 

Louiaoul  oftherun- 

ntog. — La  Crm  e  Leader-Pi 

\''"""  «ample  of   the  topsyturvy 
conditions  growing  out    of  the  war  Is 

'"■"  by  th,  arresi  of  those  mllii 
',    "'•■  »rparticipattnghi  a  peace-  :'   :        " -"-y  ».  ..  n  i 

demonstration    In    Lon.  on       •-  „  / 

;/'"  BBala   ">OPTEDBT^    „„„,„,,  ,.,...,,,.„, v. 

—Webster  In  the  New  v„rk  aiobe. 


!':::;;„;,:";'.::r'"*  •"" ■ Mpmare  -«« ■»  ™-  »«hout  ,„*.. 

^ssrjssissssi - -■•"-i— 

^ssssarsssss B - kufh-r 

1:;'::e::;: ;:::,:::;::;;"  ^TSKKt ■ »"- 

i^^arssssLKiaa^- - 

K""S"     l 'N-V-rt, , ,||cr 

mosl       Wall  Street  Journal. 

Peace  comes  roaring  onward  with  ;ill 
",n  meteoric  rush  of  an  Invalid  snaiJ 
"'ih  a  ball  and  chain  attached  to  his 
tail. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Sbcbetaby  Lanbino's  postscripts  to 
the  peace-note  suggest  the  advisability 
ol  having  a  womfen  In  the  cabinet  to 
handle  such  matters  expertly.— Chicago 

Daily  News. 

The  Allies  consider  that  It  will  |)(, 
time  enough  to  discuss  a  league  to  en- 
force peace  when  they  have  Anally 
crusht  the  league  to  enforce  war.— 
Boston  Transcript. 

w  n.soN  protests  that  his  note  was  not 
Intended  as  a  demand  for  peace,  and 

judging    from    the    Kaiser's    reply,    (ha  I, 

was  thoroughly  understood  In  Germany. 

—Philadelphia  North  American. 

One  variety  of  lumber  which  is  sun, 
to  go  mi>  is  mahogany— three  million 
feet  of  it  have  just  hen  ordered  by  the 
British  Government  for  making  aero- 
Plane  -  propellers.— Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  congressmen  regard  that  825,- 

000,000     paid     for     the     Danish     West 

indies  as  sheer  wast,.-,  as  it,  might  be 
used  for  deepening  creeks  In  their  dis- 
tricts so  as  to  make  t.i..-,,,  navigable  by 
motor-boats. — Tanesville  Gazette. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


WHAT   THE   ALLIES   MEAN   BY  PEACE 


THE  SLASHING  INDICTMENT  which  the  ten  Allies 
bring  against  the  Central  Powers  in  their  reply  to  the 
Teutonic  peace-note  is  but  a  prelude  to  much  harsher 
things,  if  we  can  judge  from  more  or  less  inspired  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  French  and  English  papers.  One  thing  seems  in- 
dicated, and;  that  is  the  determination  of  the  Entente  to  fight 
on  until  a  positive  decision  is  reached,  and  their  confidence  in 
final  victory  is  only  equaled  by  the  similar  certainty  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries.  From  every  quarter  this  note  of 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle  is  sounded.  In  the 
Russian  Duma,  Professor  Milukoff,  the  leader  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  thus  voiced  the  popular  determination  to 
overthrow  the  German  forces  both  within  and  without  the 
Empire: 

"We  must 'say  loudly  that  we  won't  give  up  the  fight  until 
our  aim  is  reached.  The  moral  support  of  the  entire  nation 
will  give  weight  to  our  decision.  In  the  interior,  as  elsewhere, 
a  complete  change  is  necessary  before  the  objects  mentioned  in 
the  Emperor's  ukase  can  be  achieved." 

The  views  of  London  are  as  emphatic  as  those  of  Petrograd, 
for  we  find  The  Evening  Standard  writing: 

"It  is  now  quite  time  that  belligerents  and  neutrals  under- 
stood the  true  situation.  The  Allies  believe  they  can  inflict 
very  shortly  a  crushing  military  defeat  on  Germany.  She  will 
then  be  offered  peace  on  the  lines  of  restitution  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  relinquishing  of  her  spoils,  the  loss  of  her  colonies, 
and  the  payment  of  suitable  indemnities,  while  her  allies  will 
have  to  meet  the  minimum  demands  of  Russia  and  Italy." 

More  detailed  is  the  summary  of  what  the  Allies  intend  to  do 
when,  to  quote  the  words  of  Sir   Hedley  Le  Bas  in  the  West- 


minster Gazette,  "as  victors  they  dictate  and  do  not  negotiate," 
which  we  find  set  out  in  the  London  Spectator.  This  influential 
weekly,  which  so  often  voices  the  views  of  the  English  govern- 
ing class,  is  not,  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  an  inspired  organ;  none 
the  less  it  has  a  curious  habit  of  foreshadowing  with  remarkable 
precision  the  position  subsequently  taken  by  the  Government. 
The  Spectator  sketches  these  stiff  demands: 

"The  peace-terms  are  to  start  from  the  status  quo  before  the 
war,  thus  including  the  evacuation  of  the  whole  of  northern 
France,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg,  and  of  all  lands  taken  from 
Servia,  Roumania,  Russia,  and  Montenegro. 

"Alsace-Lorraine  is  to  be  restored  to  France.  The  Danish 
portion  of  Schleswig-Holstein  is  to  go  to  Denmark;  and  Posen, 
Polish  Prussia,  and  Austrian  Poland  are  to  be  added  to  the 
new  subkingdom  of  Poland  which  the  Czar  has  pledged  to 
create. 

"The  Slavs  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
etc.,  are  to  be  created  into  a  new  kingdom. 

"Bohemia  to  be  an  independent  state. 

"The  Roumanian  section  of  Transylvania  is  to  be  added  to 
Roumania. 

"The  whole  Austrian  TjtoI,  plus  Trieste,  Istria,  and  other 
portions  of  Austria  which  are  Italian  in  blood  or  feeling  to  be 
added  to  Italy. 

'  Turkey  to  yield  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  to  Russia. 

"The  Armenians  to  be  put  under  Russian  tutelage. 

"The  Arabs  to  be  freed,  while  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Mesopotamia  are  to  be  under  external  protection  guaranteeing 
tranquillity. 

"The  German  colonies  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Entente. 
Moreover,  a  money  indemnity  for  the  ruin  Germany  has  done 
in  Belgium,  France,  Servia,  Montenegro,  etc. 

"Regarding  shipping,  Germany  to  make  reparation  in  kind  for 
all  ships  of  commerce  destroyed  ton  for  ton.  neutral  shipping  to 


THE    ULTIMATUM. 

Peace— -"  This  year,  however,  I  will  not  be  kept  out." 

— Die  Muskcte  (Vienna). 


FROM    BETHMANN-HOLLWEGS    SPEECH. 

"Germany  after  the  war  will  be  at  peace  and.  with  folded  arms, 
will  be  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  her  present  enemies   • 

— Xovy  Satirikon  i.Petrograd). 
TWO   DIVERGENT   PEACE-PROPHECIES. 


GO 
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WHAT    HALTED    THE    SOMME    DKIVE. 


f,S  u    IeTmJ       .  British  have  found  "General  Mud"  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  the  Germans.      Describing  the  conditions 

faced  by  the  Canadian  troops/Mr.  Philip  Gibbs.  the  war  correspondent,  writes:  "Away  behind  them  .  .  .  stretched  eteM  mW To  tf InST 
nnre  through  which  on  dry  days  our  armies  had  foughl  since  the  beginning.  It  was  that  great  battle-field  churned  up  ^  she  1-flreanc  mint 
explosions  during  four  months  and  more  of  ceaseless  bombardment,  and  now  a.l  slimy  and  glutinous  in  a  series  of  swamps  What h^ be an 
hours  walk  on  summer  days  became  a  wearj  and  difficult  trudge  in  winter,  and  then  men  floundered  between  the  sndHu 1m™ the  nradh£ 
like  lost  souls  in  mfernal  darkness.     The  question  of  getting  up  supplies  to  the  flghting  men  became  a  vital  problem  »  mud-h.lls 


be  replaced  only  after  all  the  demands  of  the  Allies  have  been 
satisfied. 

"The  German  Xavy  to  be  handed  over  and  distributed  among 
the  Entente  nations. 

"As  a  guaranty  against  future  war,  the  Allies  arc  to  insist 
upon  the  democratization  of  the  German  Government. 

"The  Kiel  ('anal  to  be  neutralized,  under  an  international 
non-German  commission,  including  the  Entente  countries,  the 
United  States,  and  other  neutrals." 

In  Germany  some  such  nrms  are  evidently  expected,  for  the 

Frankfurter  Zeitung,  as  if  in  rejection  of  them,  writ. 

"If  peace-terms  are  concluded  to-day,  the  Entente  Allies  musl 

renounce  all  their  plans  for  conquest  and  Russia  musl  give  up 
her  idea  of  conquering  Constantinople,  the  Balkans,  Galicia, 
and  the  parts  of  Prussia  inhabited  by  Poles.  Franc,  musl  re- 
nounce Alsace-Lorraine  and  Servia  must  give  up  the  idea  of 
taking  over  the  southeastern  pari  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
Entente  Powers  must  agree  to  furnish  certain  guarantes  and 
make  certain  frontier  rectifications  on  behalf  of  Germany  and 
her  allies,  especially  in  the  east  and  southeast.  Greal  Britain 
must,  perhaps,  even  grant  freedom  of  the  seas." 

Stringent  peace-eon ditior  to  have  occupied  the  Allied 

mind  for  a  considerable  time,  for  as  far  back  as  October  last  the 
London  New  Statesman,  whose  attitude  is  usually    benignantly 

pacifist,  thus  outlined  the  Allies'  terms  in  striking  agreement 
with  those  set  forth  by  The  Spectator.     They  run: 

"1.  Germany  to  agree  to  a  Btringenl  limitation  of  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  armaments  lor  a  number  of  years  in  order  to 
give  the  Allies  the  opportunity  of  reducing  their  own  military 

and  naval   burdens. 

"2.  Frontier-,  to  he  modified  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 

with     ethnographical     divisions.     Alsace-Lorraine    to    pass     to 

I  fcria  and   the  Trentino   to  Italy.     The  Austro-Hun- 

iv  Empire  to  be  broken  up  into  its  national  components. 

Constantinople  to  be  controlled   by   Russia.     Poland   to  be  a 

onomous    state   within    the    Russian    Empire,   and    to 

include  Posen  and  Galicia,  but  not  Danzig. 

German  Colonies  to  be  retained  bj  the  Allies  under  a 
uring  that  all  dependencies  which  can  not  be  colonized 
b       '  !  all  b<  governed  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the 

,nhf  '  equal  trading  rights  for  all  national^ 

4.  Belgium  to  be  fully  reinstated  and  indemnified  by  Ger- 
many, with  'compensation  for  disturbance.' 

other   indemnities    to   be   demanded   by   the   Allies 
Pt    in  of    actual    damage    suffered.     Damage    to 

merchant  shipping  to  I.  good  m  kind." 


"A! 


THE   SOMME   DRIVE   ENDED 


GREAT  BATTLE  SYMPHONY,  the  first  notes  of 
which  sounded  at  the  beginning  of  July  and  whoso 
last  discords  died  in  the  middle  of  November."  Such 
is  the  epigrammatic  summary  of  a  German  officer  who  had  seen 
Britain's  "  Big  Push"  begin  and  end.  The  Somme  Drive,  which 
c<»l  Civat  Britain  over  half  a  million  men,  was  heralded  as  the 
greal  effort  of  the  Entente  to  break  through  the  (Jerman  lines 
and  drive  the  invader  from  the  soil  of  France.  If  this  were  the 
real  aim  of  the  Allies;  the  drive  must  be  counted  as  a  failure, 
bul  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  in.his  dispatch  summar- 
izing the  whole  campaign,  claims  a,  victory  for  the  Allies,  lie 
says  that  there  was  a  threefold  aim  in  view,  and  that  each  one 
was  successfully  accomplished: 

'The  objeel  of  that  offensive  was  threefold:  To  relieve 
pressure  on  Verdun,  to  assist  our  Allies  in  the  other  theaters  of 
war  by  stopping  any  further  transfer  of  (Jerman  troops  from 
I  he  Western  front,  to  wear  down  the  strength  of  the  forces 
opposed  to  us." 

The  first  object  of  the  drive  was  a  success.  It,  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  the  German  assault  on  Verdun,  a  long  and  costly 
operation,  stopt  almost  immediately,  and  the  French  have  won 
back,  with  comparative  ease,  terrane  which  cost  the  Central 
Powers  many  valuable  lives.  The  second  object  of  the  drive 
may,  perhaps,  be  counted  a  failure,  for  the  Teutonic  forces  wen- 
sufficiently  powerful  not  only  to  meet  the  full  force  of  the  Allied 
attack,  but  also  to  transfer  sufficient  troops  to  conduct  a  vigor- 
ous and  successful  Balkan  campaign.  As  regards  the  third 
object,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  writes: 

'The  third  great  object,  of  the  Allied  operations  on  the 
Somme  was  the  wearing  down  of  the  enemy's  powers  of  resis- 
tance. Any  statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  has  been 
attained    must,  depend    in   some  degree  on  estimates.      There   is, 

nevertheless,  sufficient  evidence  to  place  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
enemy's  losses  in  men  and  material  were  very  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  the  Allies,  while  morally  the  balance  (if 
advantage  on  our  side  is  still  greater.  During  the  period  under 
review  a  steady  deterioration  took  place  in  the  morale  of  large 
numbers  of   the  enemy's   troops.     Many  of   them,   it    is  true, 

fought,  with  the  greatest  determination,  even  in  the  latest  en- 
counters,   but    the   resistance   of   even    larger    numbers    became 
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latterly  decidedly  more  feeble  than  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
battle.  Aided  by  the  great  depth  of  his  defenses  and  by  fre- 
quent reliefs,  which  his  resources  of  men  enabled  him  to  effect, 
discipline  and  training  held  the  machine  together  sufficiently 
to  enable  the  enemy  to  rally  and  reorganize  his  troops  after 
each  fresh  defeat.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  operations,  when 
the  weather  unfortunately  broke,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
power  of  resistance  very  seriously  diminished." 

Once  again  Nature  has  proved  that  she  is  stronger  than  man, 
and,  despite  superhuman  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and 
especially  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian  soldiers,  to  whom 
their  German  adversaries  have  paid  generous  tributes,  she  has 
brought  the  battle  to  a  standstill.  How  she  did  it  let  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  tell: 

"We  had  at  last  reached  the  stage  at  which  a  successful 
attack  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  yield  much  greater  re- 
sults than  anything  we  had  as  yet  attained.  The  resistance  of 
troops  opposed  to  us  had  seriously  weakened  in  the  course  of 
recent  operations,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
effort  required  was  not  within  our  powers.  .  .  .  Unfortunately, 
at  this  juncture,  very  unfavorable  weather  set  in  and  continued 
with  scarcely  a  break  during  the  remainder  of  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November.  Poor  visibility  seriously  interfered 
with  the  work  of  the  artillery,  and  constant  rain  turned  the  mass 
of  hastily  dug  trenches  into  channels  of  deep  mud.  The  country 
roads,  broken  by  countless  shell-craters,  rapidly  became  impass- 
able, making  the  supply  of  food-stores  and  ammunition  a  serious 
problem.  These  conditions  multiplied  the  difficulties  of  attack 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  exploit  the  situation 
with  the  rapidity  necessary  to  enable  uc  to  reap  to  the  full  the 
advantage  we  had  gained." 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  refuses  to  admit  that  the  drive  has  ended; 
he  says  that  "bad  weather  has  given  the  enemy  a  respite." 
The  Big  Push  will  be  resumed,  but  victory  has  already  been  won, 
he  avers,  and  the  German  Army — 

"despite  all  advantages  of  the  defensive,  and  supported  by  the 
strongest  fortifications,  suffered  defeat  on  the  Somme  this  year. 
Neither  victors  nor  vanquished  will  forget  this." 


Commenting  on  the  Field-Marshal's  report,  the  London 
Morning  Post  writes: 

"What  is  the  lesson  of  the  Somme?  There  are  many,  but 
the  moral  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to-day  is  that 
the  battle  was  scarcely  ended — indeed,  it  is  not  ended  j^et — ere 
Germany  asked  for  peace.  Haig  tells  us  'the  enemy's  power 
is  not  yet  broken,  nor  is  it  yet  possible  to  form  an  estimate  of 
the  time  the  war  may  last  before  the  objects  for  which  the 
Allies  have  been  fighting  have  been  attained,'  but  he  adds  that 
the  'Somme  battle  has  placed  beyond  a  doubt  the  ability  of  the 
Allies  to  gain  those  objects.' 

"In  these  simple  words,  which  must  resound  in  German 
ears  like  thunder,  lies  the  whole  explanation  of  the  German 
proposals.  Therefore  all  that  the  Allies  need  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  Germany  will  concede  the  objects  for  which  the 
Allies  are  fighting  or  will  prefer  to  continue  to  resist  until  her 
resistance  is  broken.  It  follows  also  that  any  suggestion  made 
on  the  part  of  neutrals  that  a  compromise  might  be  effected  is, 
in  fact,  an  attempt  to  spare  Germany,  and  as  such  is  a  ■violation 
of  neutrality." 

The  German  view  of  the  campaign  is  found  in  a  wireless 
dispatch  from  the  official  Overseas  News  Agency,  which  runs : 

"The  battle  of  the  Somme  has  come  to  a  standstill  at  the 
moment  when  Germany  has  reached  a  temporary  superiority 
over  the  war-implements  of  the  Anglo-French  at  this  place. 

"In  order  to  quiet  public  opinion  in  Entente  countries  concern- 
ing the  failure  on  the  Somme  front,  the  Entente  press  endeavor 
by  the  publication  of  the  oldest  incidents  of  the  Somme  battle 
to  give  the  impression  that  the  battle  is  still  going  on  favorably 
for  the  Entente.  Since  no  new  successes  can  be  reported  now, 
the  old  ones  are  reported  again  and  again,  and  the  superiority 
in  artillery  and  aviation  is  pointed  out. 

"The  fact  that  Germany's  artillery  is  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  the  Entente,  while  she  is  superior  as  to  flying-machines,  is 
proved  by  the  figures  published  daily  concerning  the  number  of 
hostile  machines  shot  down.  The  increasing  strength  of  Ger- 
many's war-industry  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  not  only  successfully  resisting  the  combined  Anglo-French 
offensive  forces  on  the  West  front,  but  simultaneously  lias 
concentrated  an  attacking  force  and  artillery  on  the  Roumanian 
front." 


THE    SOMME    OFFENSIVE. 

Enot,and  and  France  in  the  Squirrel-Cage — "What  think 
you,  brother,  shall  we  not  soon  reach  the  Rhine?" 

— ©  Lustigc  Blatter  (Berlin). 


THE    RETURN"    JOURNEY. 

Little  Willie — "Thisll  want  a  lot  of  explaining 

— Punch  ^London). 


WHAT   THE    SOMME    DRIVE    ACCOMPLISHED. 


GERMANY  AND  THE  NEXT  WAR 

NO  LASTING  PEACE  appears,  whatever  xnay  be  the 
officii  vaews  of  the  Government,  to  enter  Into  the 
calculations  of    some  of    the  captains  of    industry  in 

tzr^r ;  t  *-  °f  Dr- wait-  **£?£ 

n   the  worfdS  *°  ^f  °f  °ne  °f  the  ^test  electrical  industries 

^ri^rr?  ttts  Geseusehaft'  ™m* 

«»  me  a.  j^.  Cr.,  Dr.  Rathenau  occupies  hieh  rank 
among  the  commercial  magnates  of  the  Fathered,  *t 
gemus  for  organization  is  such  that,  since  the  war  begat  the 
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I  ^CONQUERABLE. 

-JSSL^ICiS?  ""** " ar"k •■  -  «— 

— ©Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

tad. _of  mobilizing industo,    has  been  ,„,„„„„,  to  j^ 

'■'     '"'  Gov«mment.     [Tnder  the ircumstances    dT   H      ? 

,01'11"1  :'"  "rtwlefam.  his  per,  ,',,  the  Berth,  I«jW 

^-•--^-e  discuss  the  need  of  ind -ia,  ,,,. 

^-a  future  war,  which  he  apparently  regards  as  ine^S 

broader  an^    ! i^^^  ~i£?T6£?^«  • 

that   produce   raw   material*  eSential  Establishments 

only  continue  their  work    I,,,,  •  An,,y  ",lM   ""' 

creased  energy     on,, u     ,',, ,       ,""  "r  TV    'i,"",  lm"s  rf  '"'- 
in  preparKi  1  '"■  ,rn"-    "'  economic  Germany 

carefuSy  ,,,],     ;  /   |  '    "  "J"  "'r  '   'i  QeXl  ^     W"  "1U^ 

*na1  our  ,fJ1  ,r 7. '•'  v,"u'"fl'—  '«— In,  ,|,is 
raw  material  and^Srni  raU'  ",;""rial  or  essentials  of 
until  .,,!„.,  ;tl '      /         ;.  ""I''-''-"  "  to  remain   unused 

oician  or    ,„  u     i    ■  ■  military    mobilization. 

Mobilized    mustb      "■'"'"■'■■"'.•"^iHlor   uotin  the  list 

to  take  charge    , ,    ,    ,., ,  V"'    •    '"""^  offida]  credentials 

'"'""i  also   md  underftand  /."'."  "n',iJ    Purposes  musl   be  mo- 
after  declaration  officially  tha    upon  the  third  day 

■•  - "4uvp\Vd^n3eabiht,e8aretobedevo^ 

It  must  also  b,  dned  in  advance  just  wl IU1 lefl 


tof-uTa^ta^  t^  be  » 

these  alone  to  be  JnomJ^^^^^^  **. 

While  preparations  must  be  made  at  home    Dr    Rath.™ 
in  thVfnl^H^tr™^  °'  *  ""  ™*  ^  °b™« 

-^a^&ts  Sopiihi^rorth  -*r 

«o  tradc'or  -hlni  mn^ta^r  ^1,^,  T"^ 
enemies.  We  can  afford  f""£^  to.  either  ourselves  or  our 
And  finally,  whS *the  nevf  w  SUCh   conditions   ourselves, 

too  soon."  neXt  War  Comes'  xt  must  not  be  a  year 

These  frank  utterances  from  one  of  the  leading  capitalists 

on  peace-proposals  at  the  present  time.     Mr.  Bazin  writes     ^ 

sto^^d^rh^^t^t^  ErPB  haS  lo^  -der- 
States  save  by  a  relate  few     trUly  Understo°d  in  the  United 

the  reason  why  nothings  Wt     f  ^d'  mU<1  their  aIlios-     1(   «■ 
It  is  the  reason  why  any  talk  or  effort  fknockout'   wiU 
received,  even  if  backerf  w\i      i     .     !°r  peace  would  be  '" 
sanction  from  the  Neatest  of?6  ,    f  °f  m°tiveS  and   offif'ial 
the  neutralsluective'y  6UtralS'  °r  the  S™]l«st>  ^  aU 

sib  e  of  repetition      Th„  k™  .      .      ."""'Iv  made  rmpos- 

privation,  the  whole  »mut  7^,  ^"^  P1"  Sufferi^  »»" 
understand  throurt  St    1         ^'  ""/'"S1"  individual  can 

be  seen,  M^rie^ZZX'ZtZT*'  ^mUSt 

"■••™r  wme7' !, ust  Mr  ^ta  brwo^sr eVM' 

under  a  Oer.nan  peace  as  J££*&£Z*  To  Zr^"1" 

AMERICA'S   FOREIGN   TRADE-Thc  gigantic  strides  that 

eomment  and  some  nneasines,  among  the  European  ", 
The  ^  exprest  m  lhe  Manohester  CtMr(/.nB        1  '  -    ■ 

can  progress  „  regarded  by  one  of  our  greatest  trade  rivais 

great  as  i„  [915  and  twice  as  3t  a"  in  loii      lj      '       !T",  "s 

con.,ti„„:„r  bTma^S."  S3i?l12'^f,~*  y""  "'■" 
i"1"  markets  left  vacant  l,v     l„    i -  ,r,  """   ^'"'''"'""K 

bcllir-erenls-   ,1.1,    i        ,  w»*ke  preoccupations  of  the 

m    :.||  .    '„       u      ""T  '""""^  money  broadcast  to  neutrak 

both  teher  own  business  met,  and  to  the  outside  JSd.     These 

•»    ."i .g.-s,  coupled   with  American   tenacity  of  purpose    W 

■; .;     ---,  an,l   talem   for  organization,   SZ  uredly 

Sets  of^woridT  "  V,"'y  f0midable  COmpetitor  "*  »'"' 


THE   DOG  AS  A  MENACE 


WOOL-PRODUCERS  are  waging  a  wide-spread  and 
determined  fight  against  what  they  term  "the 
menace  of  the  dog."  The  sheep,  they  say,  are  "too 
good  for  dog-meat."  Sheep-raising  means  a  welcome  increase 
of  both  the  food-supply  and  the  clothing-supply,  with  a  eon- 
sequent  drop  in  prices.  But  sheep  can  not  be  raised  where 
there  are  dogs,  and  dogs  are  non-producers;  they  consume  food 
and  increase  the  supply  of  nothing  valuable.  Not  only  so,  but 
flocks  of  sheep  are  a  valuable  agent  in  the  reclamation  of  waste 
and  cut-over  lands.  All  live  stock  tend  to  keep  farms  from 
reverting  to  the  wild  state,  and  sheep  are  foremost  in  performing 
this  service.  Therefore  the  shepherds  cry  ' '  Down  with  the  dog ! ' ' 
Their  representative,  Robert  M.  Carrons,  a  recognized  authority 
on  the  sheep  industry  and  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  canine 
rapacity,  states  his  case  in  Town  Development  (New  York) 
as  follows: 

"Some  years  ago  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  the 
'  greatest  wool-producing  county  in  the  entire  world.  Statistics 
and  official  records  show  this.  The  history  of  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  this  county  is  the  history  of  clean  farms  along  with  some 
other  desirable  and  wholesome  consequences.  To-day  Wash- 
ington County,  Pennsylvania,  is  far  from  being  the  banner  wool 
county  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted '  that  conditions 
have  so  far  changed  as  to  make  a  return  to  sheep  and  flock 
husbandry  in  this  section  a  matter  of  doubtful  propriety.  And, 
in  discussing  the  utility  of  sheep  in  the  reclamation  of  waste 
land  I  wish  to  show  the  menace  to  this  great  industry  of  such 
value  to  the  human  family. 

"That  great  menace  to  the  sheep  industry  is  found  in  dogs. 
The  future  of  the  sheep  industry  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, is  dark,  not  that  sheep  would  not  pay  with  the  present 
demand  for  and  price  of  wool  and  mutton,  but  because  they  can 
not  be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  the  dogs  which  roam  over 
the  hills  of  this  and  many  other  counties  where  once  sheep  were 
the  mainstay  of  fife  and  prosperity 

"Conditions  which  make  possible  the  recurrence  of  such 
tragedies  are  what  deter  the  farmers  and  landowners  from 
again  embarking  in  a  forlorn  enterprise.  As  long  as  the  danger 
of  wholesale  destruction  of  his  flocks  threatens,  the  prudent  and 
compassionate  man  who  remembers  hesitates  at  the  risk. 

"When  we  consider  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  labor 
are  spent  for  food  composed  of  animal  products — including 
meats,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese — and  another  20  per  cent. 
for  clothing  classed  as  animal  products — shoes  and  wearing- 
apparel  into  which  wool  enters — one  would  imagine  that  any 
endeavor  or  plan  to  increase  the  production  of  the  food-  and 
clothing-supply  would  be  hailed  with  boisterous  delight  by  the 
laboring  people.  But  such  is  not  true.  Those  who  complain 
most  bitterly  about  hard  times  and  the  high  cost  of  the  things 
they  eat  and  wear  are  the  last  persons  to  encourage  a  change  by 
helping  to  surmount  the  obstacles  to  more  and  cheaper  supplies. 

"Every  dog,  owned  by  rich  or  poor  family,  eats,  and  what  he 
eats,  while  in  some  cases  it  is  of  little  value,  costs  somebody 
something.  Statistics  which  have  been  collected  show  that  to 
feed  a  dog  costs  the  owner,  or  some  one,  On  the  average,  thirty- 
four  dollars  a  year.  Thus,  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, alone,  the  twenty  thousand  dogs  which  have  prac- 
tically put  the  sheep  industry  out  of  business  constitute  a  tax 
upon  production  of  $680,000  per  year.  And  this  does  not  take 
into  account  the  vast,  inestimable  loss  to  the  farmer  population 
which  the  keeping  of  these  semidomesticated  wolves  makes 
certain,  because  of  the  universal  custom  of  unrestraint  under 
which  dogs  live.  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  diseases 
which  dogs  in  their  wanderings  pick  up  and  carry  from  place 
to  place,  from  family  to  family — diseases  such  as  hog-cholera 
and  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  among  animals,  which  have 
cost  the  country  millions;  and  diseases  such  as  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  the  like  which  have  taken  heavy 
toll  of  life  among  the  people.    This  does  not  take  into  account 


their  filth  and  contaminating  presence  in  all  public  places,  in 
business  houses,  and  in  groceries  and  meat-markets  where 
'Rab  and  his  Friends'  are  frequently  in  evidence.  This  does 
not  take  into  account  rabies  and  the  risk  from  this  incom- 
parably dread  disease." 

The  time  has  come  for  a  reaction,  Mr.  Carrons  thinks.  There 
should  be  a  law  to  relieve  the  condition  that  makes  sheep  hus- 
bandry so  great  a  risk  that  few  farmers  have  the  heart  to  under- 
take it.  Our  future  existence,  he  explains,  depends  upon  the 
conservation  of  our  lands,  upon  the  preservation  of  their  fer- 
tility. No  system  of  farming  so  surely  accomplishes  this  purpose 
as  that  which  contemplates  the  keeping  of  live  stock.    He  goes  on : 

"By  force  of  necessity  we  are  left  but  the  one  choice — to  graze 
as  much  of  our  land  as  possible,  producing  as  much  gain  to  the 
carcass  of  the  grazing  animal  as  is  possible  during  the  summer 
months  on  pasture,  and  if  no  other  way  appears  in  each  individual 
case,  market  before  the  feeding  season  or  winter. 

"Sheep,  by  reason  of  their  natural  aptitude  to  eat  or  browse 
on  the  rougher  vegetation  that  other  animals  would  reject,  make 
the  ideal  grazing  stock  for  a  region  where  such  growth  abounds. 
They  will  clear  up  and  convert  such  lands  into  clean  grass-lands 
in  a  surprizingly  short  time.  Some  of  the  goat  breeds,  Angoras 
in  particular,  have  been  greatly  advertised  for  their  excellence 
for  the  same  purpose.  Investigation  of  these  claims,  however, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  different  breeds  of  goats  are  no  better 
rubbish-destroyers  than  sheep,  generally  speaking,  and  with 
the  added  advantage  in  favor  of  the  sheep  that  the  profit  from 
the  keeping  of  goats  does  not  equal  that  from  the  sheep.  Lately 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  popularize  the  breeding  of 
so-called  fur-bearing  sheep.  The  'fur'  is  really  the  young  lamb- 
skin, called  'Persian  Lamb'  by  the  trade.  The  younger  the 
lamb  the  better,  for  within  a  few  days  the  curl  deteriora 
Consequently  the  lamb  must  be  killed  before  its  flesh  is  of  any 
value. 

"It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  with  our  conditions  any  change 
from  the  old-established  breeds  of  sheep  that  are  acclimated 
to  our  locality  is  necessary  or  advisable.  We  presume  no  breed 
equals  the  Merinos  for  herding  in  large  flocks,  and  even  they 
do  better  not  to  be  excessively  crowded. 

"For  cleaning  up  quickly  a  clearing  or  farm  run  wild  with 
worthless  and  trashy  vegetation,  nothing  we  know  of  equals  ;i 
flock  of  healthy  sheep  of  that  class — dollar  for  dollar  of  ex- 
penditure they  will  outdistance  the  employment  of  men  with 
scythes  or  grubbing-tools.  And  in  addition  the  sheep  convert  the 
trash  they  eat  into  wool  and  a  fair  quality  of  mutton — entirely 
too  good  for  dog-meat. 

"The  cut-over  and  waste  lands  need  the  sheep  to  reclaim 
them.  The  sheep  need  protection  from  the  dogs,  which  to-day 
have  nearly  paralyzed  the  wool  industry  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  That  is  the  wiiole  situation  in  a  word,  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  commercial  organizations  or  individuals  who  seek  to 
save  the  land  and  its  richness  for  the  upkeep  of  the  human 
family  should  bear  in  mind  and  take  steps  against  the  menace 
of  the  dog." 

HOW  TO  USE  OLD  CANALS— For  many  years  a  number 
of  American  cities,  says  Engineering  Xacs  (New  York),  have 
suffered  from  the  nuisance  of  abandoned  canals — not  only 
obnoxious  as  open  sewers,  but  even  worse  than  useless  because 
their  boatless  waters  took  up  useful  ground  in  the  busy  areas 
of  the  town.     It  goes  on: 

"Now  several  of  these  communities  are  finding,  or  hope  to 
find,  a  use  for  these  deep  water-filled  cuts  by  draining  the  canal 
and  using  the  bed  for  rapid  transit  or  railway-lines.  In  Cin- 
cinnati the  proposed  interurban  entrance  is  on  the  Miami  and 
Erie  Canal  there;  in  Syracuse  the  old  Erie  Canal  bed  will  I 
certainly  in  time  become  the  route  of  the  New  York  Central 
through  the  city  to  replace  the  tracks  which  now  are  the  most 
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disgraceful  example  of  municipal  disfigurement  in  the  country 
in  Rochester  the  Erie  Canal  will  soon  be  turned  into  new  channels' 
permitting  the  use  of  its  bed  for  a  street-railwav  route  The 
combined  advantages  of  ridding  the  city  of  a  nuisance  and  of 
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MAXIM  silencer:    two  recent  forms. 


obtaining  ready  made  a  deprest  railwav-  terminal  or  rapid- 
transit  route  are  of  such  importance  as  to  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure to  any  city  now  saddled  with  an  unused  canal." 


UNHEARD   AND    UNSEEN   ARTILLERY 

TO  SEE  WITHOUT  BEING  SEEN;  ro  hear  without 
being  heard— these,  says  Nicolas  Flamel,  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  November  25),  are  the  two  greatest  factors  of 
tactical  success  in  military  operations.  How  can  armies  make 
use  of  them  when  the  very  weapons  thai  they  use  are  both 
conspicuous  and  noisy?  ]n  particular,  says  Mr.  Flamel,  an 
absolutely  silent  and  invisible  piece  of  artillery  would  fill  a 
long-felt  warn,  s,,  far  as  smoke  is  concerned,  thai  has  been 
practically  eliminate,!   by   the  use  of  smokeless  powders,  con- 


mixing  alkaline  salts  with  the  powder.     All  sorts  of  substances, 
Mr.  Flamel  tells  us,  have  been  tried— vaseline,  alkaline  soaps! 
opalates,  and  resinates— but  with  no  better  result.     In  general 
decreasing  the  flash  augments  the  smoke,  and  vice  versa,   so 
that  this  method  of  getting  an  invisible  discharge  is  not  prom- 
ising.    A  better  way  may  be  to  dilute  or  cool  down  the  inflam- 
mable gas  that  issues  from  the  gun  just  behind  the  projectile 
and  produces  the  flash.     This  would  have  to  be  done  in  about 
Vioo  second,  but  Mr.  Flamel  thinks  it  might  be  accomplished  by 
breaking  flasks  of  carbonic  gas  at  the  proper  instant.     A  device 
that  was  intended  to  abolish  smoke,  flame,  and  noise  all  at  once 
was  announced  by  a  Frenchman  named  Humbert,  about  fifteen 
years  ago.     His  idea  seems  to  have  been  to  entrap  the  gas  from 
the  gun  in  a  series  of  chambers.     The  most  perfect  develop- 
ment of  this  idea  is  found  in  the  modern  Maxim  "silencer," 
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sisting  of  nitrated  organic  material  with  no  mineral  salts      But 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a  powder  that  shall  be  "flashl 
as  weD  as  smokeless;    and  at  night  it  is  the  flash,  and  not  the 
oke,  thai   betrays  the  whereabouts  of  the  gun.     The  flash 
has  been   lessened,    tho    not   abolished,    by    the   Germans,    by 


winch  consists  of  a  tube  4  to  G  inches  long  by  1^  in  diameter, 
fastened  to  tho  mouth  of  a  firearm.  The  illustrations  show  the 
interior  arrangement  and  give  an  idea  of  how  the  gas  is  slowed 
down  in  its  exit,  so  that  when  it  finally  gets  out  it  produces 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  tho  atmosphere.  The  Maxim  silencer 
has  assumed  successively  several  different  forms.  A  similar 
device  has  been  invented  by  Bordenave,  a  Frenchman,  and 
others  have  been  devised  by  Genshow  in  Germany,  by  Childress 
Thurler,  King,  Moore,  and  others.  Some  of  these  abolish  flash' 
as  well  as  sound.  Some  are  intended  to  be  used  with  light 
artillery  or  machine  guns,  but  apparently  none  of  the  larger 
types  has  been  practically  successful.     Says  Mr.  Flamel: 

"Both  our  machine  guns  and  those  of  the  Germans  carry 
masks  that  hide  the  flash,  but  the  characteristic  detonation 
lias  by  no  means  disappeared. 

"The  problem  of  the  flash  is  most  interesting  for  cannon  of 
long  range.  In  the  evening,  or  at  night,  two  observers  by 
noting  the  tune,  may,  with  regulated  chronometers  bavine 
illuminated  dials,  locate  a  battery.  Three  observers  ran  do  so 
without  any  timepieces.  But  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  reduce 
the  noise  of  firing.  The  powerful  voice  of  the  gun  may  put 
courage  into  the  soldier  occasionally  .  .  .  but  its  repetition 
causes  nervous  depression,  as  does  tho  bursting  of  shells 

The  ideal   would     seem    to   be   to   have  on   one's  own   side  a 

line  of  invisible,  silent  guns,  while  on  the  side  where  the  shells 
are  falling  is  a /one  of  deaf  hand  smoke.  .  .  .  On  one  side  would 
reign  a  relative  calm,  while  the  enemy's  lines  would  be  turned 
upside  down  by  explosions,  shrapnel,  and  uproar." 
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HAECKEL'S  CONVERSION   TO   MILITARISM 


THE  FAMOUS  GERMAN  BIOLOGIST  and  philos- 
opher, Ernst  Haeekel,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
"History  of  Creation,"  published  in  1870,  just  before 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  exprest  himself  severely  with  regard 
to  the  effect  on  civilization  of  what  he  termed  "military  selec- 
tion," by  which  the  finest  examples  of  the  youth  of  a  nation 
are  marked  out  for  slaughter,  while  the  un- 
fit are  exempt.  It  is  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Caullery,  of  the  Paris  Sorbonne, 
writing  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris, 
November  11-18),  that  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions these  passages  were  successively  emas- 
culated, and  finally  supprest.  Professor 
Caullery  asserts  that  these  changes  marked 
the  conversion  of  Haeekel  to  militarism. 
Whether  or  not  this  is  true,  the  German 
philosopher's  former  pacifist  views  and  his 
subsequent  unwillingness  to  father  them 
are  of  considerable  interest.  Here  is  one  of 
the  strongest  passages  quoted  by  Professor 
Caullery : 

"This  infamous  militarism,  the  cancer  of 
contemporary  Europe,  has  assumed  an  abso- 
lute and  unprecedented  preponderance  since 
universal  military  service,  a  republican  in- 
stitution, has  been  united,  forming  the  most 
monstrous  of  hybrids;  with  the  permanent 
army  that  serves  absolutist  and  dynastic 
ends." 

This  passage,  and  others  like  it,  were  cut 
out  in  the  third  edition  (1872),  issued  after 
Germany's  victory.  Following  it,  Haeekel 
goes  on  to  express  himself  as  follows  in  a 
passage  that  was  left  in  the  third  edition, 
but  had  met  its  fate  before  the  book 
reached  the  sixth: 


contain  the  attacks  on  militarism.  Professor  Caullery  found 
in  the  Sorbonne  library  a  copy  of  the  French  edition  of  190'.i, 
on  whose  margins  an  enthusiastic  student  had  written  the 
words  "Bravo,  Haeekel!"  thrice  repeated,  not  realizing  that 
he  was  cheering  an  opinion  whose  author  had  discarded  it 
thirty  years  previous.  Whether  our  readers  accept  Caullery's 
opinion  that  Haeekel  basely  betrayed  his  real  scientific  views 
to  curry  Government  favor,  or  whether  they  believe  that  the 
change  represented  a  real  advance  in 
Haeckel's  opinions,  resulting  from  mature 
thought,  or  perhaps  from  the  logic  of 
events,  there  is  undoubted  interest  in  the 
alterations. 


PROF.   ERNST  HAECKEL, 

Whose  early  attacks  on  "infamous 
militarism "  were  omitted  in  later 
editions  Of  his  works. 


SECRET   WIRELESS 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  many  instan- 
ces of  hidden  wireless  plants,  hard 
to  find  for  the  same  reason  thai 
the  needle  is  hidden  in  the  haystack — one 
doesn't  know  exactly  where  to  look,  and  a 
thorough  search  takes  impossibly  long.  But 
when  the  searcher  runs  across  the  needle 
he  recognizes  it  at  once.  So  a  wireless 
plant,  once  met  with,  has  been  recognizable 
at  once  by  its  long  aerials,  considered  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  catch  the  electric  wave 
in  its  passage.  In  some  of  the  huge  plants 
these  aerial  wires  may  be  miles  in  length. 
Now,  however,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York, 
December  16),  the  idea  of  using  small,  con- 
cealed aerials,  with  extremely  sensitive  radio 
receiving  instruments,  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred to  a  number  of  experimenters.  He 
writes: 


"If  any  one  should  dare  to  propose  to  put  to  death  at  birth, 
as  the  Spartans  and  the  redskins  did,  imperfect  infants  of 
whom  a  miserable  existence  could  be  surely  predicted  .  .  .  our 
self-styled  humanitarian  civilization  would  rightly  give  a  cry 
of  indignation.  But  this  same  humanitarian  civilization  finds 
it  quite  natural  that  with  each  explosion  of  war  .  .  .  hundreds 
an'd  thousands  of  the  most  vigorous  youths  should  be  exposed 
to  the  chances  of  battle!  And  why,  I  demand,  is  this  flower 
of  the  population  thus  massacred?  Generally,  for  ends  that 
have  not  the  slightest  thing  in  common  with  the  aims  of  hu- 
manity and  which  should  be  removed  from  the  path  of  every 
really  civilized  people — in  many  cases  for  purely  dynastic  in- 
terests, which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  happiness  of 
the  nations  that  have  been  hurled  against  each  other." 

Not  only  i  have  these  denunciations  of  militarism  been  cut 
out  of  the  late  editions,  but  in  them  Haeekel  forbears  entirely 
to  criticize  "military  selection."  Instead,  he  inserts  a  new 
passage  condemnatory  of  what  he  calls  "clerical  selection,"  as 
"dangerous  and  devastating,"  acting  through  clerical  celibacy 
and  the  influence  of  such  institutions  as  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, "which  carefully  eliminated  all  the  noblest  and  best  char- 
acters." Professor  Caullery  notes,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that 
the  edition  containing  this  matter  was  issued  (1875)  at  the 
time  of  Bismarck's  Kullurkampf — his  conflict  with  the  Catholic 
Church;   and  he  says: 

"Haeekel — always  a  propagandist — thus  went  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Bismarckian  policy  of  the  day.  The  German  intellec- 
tuals always  love  to  put  themselves  at  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  this  is  probably  another  example  of  the  fact." 

The  writer  also  notes  that  Haeckel's  French  translator,  Mr. 
Letourneau,  has  paid  no  attention  to  the  changes  in  the 
German    editions,    so    that    the    latest    French    editions    still 


"In  the  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  such  combinations  have  been  developed  to  the 
extent  that  the  reception  of  signals  is  possible  from  the 
powerful  continuous  -  wave  transmitters  in  Germany,  four 
thousand  miles  away.  When  the  loop  aerial  is  used,  it 
becomes  feasible  to  determine  the  direction  from  which  signals 
are  coming;  with  two  loops  at  right  angles,  and  a  variable- 
phase  receiving  -  transformer,  rapid  measurements  of  bear- 
ing can  be  made.  At  Union  College  there  has  also  l>een  some 
work  done  in  the  development  of  these  small  receiving-aerials. 
Messages  from  stations  all  over  the  United  States  have  been 
received,  according  to  our  reports,  and  there  is  said  to  he  less 
difficulty  from  atmospheric  and  other  interference  than  when 
the  usual  tall  aerial  is  used.  Manifestly,  if  small  wire  arrange- 
ments, located  within  doors,  can  be  used  with  equal  effective- 
ness, in  place  of  the  tall  structures  usually  resorted  to.  consid- 
erable economies  of  installation  and  maintenance  should  result. 

"So  far  as  has  been  disclosed,  there  is  no  radical  change  in 
the  indoor  aerials  now  under  test  as  compared  with  those  tried 
in  past  years.  The  amount  of  energy  abstracted  from  the  pass- 
ing electromagnetic  wave  is  small  when  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  power  which  would  be  developed  by  the  same  wave 
in  a  high  antenna-wire.  In  spite  of  its  feebleness,  however, 
the  received  impulse  can  now  be  utilized  to  produce  an  indi- 
cation, because  of  the  availability  of  recently  developed  vacuum- 
tube  amplifiers.  Signal  effects,  so  weak  as  to  be  entirely  lost 
by  the  radio  receivers  of  five  years  ago.  can  now  be  built  up 
to  sufficient  strength  for  easy  telegraphing. 

"The  vacuum  relays  are  particularly  suitable  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  small  aerials,  for  the  tiny  absorbing  systems  are 
not  subjected  to  the  severe  atmospheric  impulses  which  play 
havoc  with  amplifying  receivers  as  ordinarily  used.  Thus  it  is 
possible  to  take  advantage  of  high  powers  of  magnification  and 
to  secure  signals  of  commercial  intensity  without  too  much 
trouble  from  stray  interference.  As  a  whole,  the  indoor  an- 
tenna appears  to  be  distinctly  practical;  and  the  opportu- 
nities it  offers  for  concealment  should  make  its  use  of  marked 
military  value." 


GO 
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SHALL   WE   GIVE   UP   MEAT? 


NO,  replies  Miss  M.  Helen  Keith,   assistant  in  animal 
nutrition    in1  the    University   of    Illinois.     Writing   in 
The     Scientific     American     Supplement     (New     York, 
December  2)  under  the  heading  "Is  Vegetarianism  Based  on 
Sound  Science?"  she  briefly  reviews  theories  and  results  on  the 
subject,  and    concludes 
that  man  prospers  best 
on  a  mixed  animal  and 
vegetable  diet.    This,  of 
course,  may  be  correct, 
while  it  is  also  true  that 
many    of     the    human 
family  injure  themselves 
by   excessive  meat-eat- 
ing.    Miss  Keith  freely 
admits    this,    while    as- 
serting that  we  may  in- 
jure ourselves  as  effec- 
tively, tho  in  a  different 
way,  by  not  eating  any 
meat  at  all.    After  quot- 
ing   Sarah    Bernhardt, 
Senator      La     Follette, 
Rodin,  the  French  sculp- 
tor, and  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
in  praise    of    a   purely 
vegetable  diet,  and  giv- 
ing their  personal  testi- 
mony as  to  its    effects 
in  their  own  cases,  she 
goes  on: 

"Such  testimonials  as 
these  are  good,  as  far 
as  they  go.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  many  a 
person  who  has  abused 
his  body  by  overeating, 
or  injudicious  eating, 
would  be  much  benefited 
by  inflicting  upon  him- 
self severe  restrictions 
as  to  the  amount,  the 
kind,  and  t F.  time  of 
his  eating.  Testimony 
comes,  however,  also 
from  others  who  have 
found  that  for  them- 
selves the  attempt  to 
live  on   the  vegetarian 

diet  has  resulted,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  series  of  ailments  and  an 
impaired  nervous  condition.  These  cases  are  less  likely  to  be 
hoard  from  than  the  others.  A  statistical  comparison  of  the 
testimony  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  with  statements  as 
to  the  details  of  the  conditions  of  the  subjects,  would  be  of 
interest 

"The  physiologists  and  nutritional  chemists  have  generally 
put  it  about  this  way:  Altho  proteins,  carbohydrates,  fats, 
and  salts  are  found  in  both  classes  of  food,  meat  is  par  excellence 
a  protein  food,  and  the  cereal  grains  and  other  vegetable  prod- 
ucts are  -;.rU,hydrate  foods.  Fats  and  oils  are  abundant  in 
both  kingdoms;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  those  which  have 
been  most  used  as  foods  are  of  animal  origin.  Proteins,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  fats  are  all  used  by  the  bodj  for  the  production  of 
heat  and  muscular  energy;  proteins  also  serve  a  specify  need  as 
building  material  in  replacing  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body 
Since  all  are  present  in  vegetable  foods  as  well  as  in  animal 
it  is  possible  for  a  person  to  subsist  on  food  of  either 
yP8   '"   ,!  UBion  of  the  other:     but  a  large  use   of  meat 

means  a  large  amount  of  protein,  and  the  question  of  the  liberal 
use  ot  meat  involves  the  much-discust  question  of  the  desir- 
ability ol  a  high-protein  or  a  low-protei,,  diet.  As  is  more  and 
more  fully  r<  ahzed  of  late  years,  this  last  question  of  the  protein 
requirement  needs  to  be  settled  more  on  tho  ground  of  quality 
than  of  quantify,  and  until  much  more  information  is  gathered 
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with. regard  to  just  what  proteins  are  of  greatest  value  to  the 
animal  body  it  will  be  best  to  advocate  a  rather  liberal  allowance 
of  protein,  selected  from  as  wide  a  field  as  may  be.  It  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  a  large  excess  of  protein  is  undesirable, 
and  a  diet  made  up  entirely  of  meat  could  be  endured  only  by 
those  living  in  the  arctic  regions  and  under  strenuous  exercise. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  vegetable  diet  generally  has  so  low  a  protein 
content  that  a  large  bulk  of  it  must  be  eaten  in  order  to  secure 

a    sufficient    supply    of 
protein." 

When  food  is  scarce, 
the    greatest    drain    on 
the  physical  well-being 
is  due   to   insufficiency 
of  proteins.     A  certain 
amount   of  these  must 
be  given  with  the  food, 
or  the  body  must  break 
down  its  own  tissues  to 
get  them.  A  man  weigh- 
ing 156  pounds  contains 
about  thirty  pounds  of 
protein,  or  20  per  cent, 
of  his   live  weight.     If 
he  is  starving  he  loses 
five  parts  per  thousand 
of     his     protein     store 
daily.     To  prevent  this 
loss,  proteins  from  ani- 
mal  sources    are    more 
effective  than  those  from 
plant     sources.        The 
writer  gives  the  follow- 
ing data  from  Rubner's 
laboratory,  in  Berlin,  to 
show  the  lowest  amounts 
of  protein  of  the  different 
kinds    which,    with    an 
abundance  of  carbohy- 
drates   and    fats,    may 
suffice  to  keep  the  body 
from  loss  of  protein: 

Meat  protein ....    30  grams 

Milk  protein 31 

Rice  protein.  ...  34  " 
Potato  protein.  .  38  •" 
Bean  protein. ...  54  " 
Bread  protein...  70  " 
Indian-corn  pro- 
tein   102  " 


"The  numbers  show 
that  of  this  list  much  larger  amounts  are  required  of  the  bean 
protein,  the  bread  protein,  and  the  Indian-corn  protein  than  of 
the  meat  protein  or  the  milk  protein. 

"Such  observations  as  these  show  plainly  the  advantage  of 
animal  protein  over  vegetable  proteins  in  the  extreme  emergency. 
Another  observation  which  has  repeatedly  been  made,  and  which 
shows  the  advantage  of  the  animal  proteins,  is  that  in  general 
they  are  much  more  nearly  all  absorbed  from  the  alimentary 
tract  than  are  the  vegetable  proteins.  There  is  considerable 
waste  in  the  use  of  plant  proteins.  .  .  .  The  animals  that 
habitually  live  entirely  on  vegetable  products  are  provided 
with  means  for  reducing  this  waste.  They  can  digest  cellulose 
and  they  have  lengthened  intestines.     Man  is  not  so  provided. 

"Some  of  the  vegetable  proteins  are  complete  in  themselves, 
but  the  presence  of  the  shoddy  necessitates  the  purchase,  or  a 
larger  order  of  com  or  wheat,  for  instance,  than  would  be  neces- 
sary of  meal  or  milk.  If  one  is  to  confine  oneself  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  therefore,  if  is  advisable  to  provide  a  liberal  and  varied 
supply  of  protein,  unless  one  wishes  to  reduce  the  body  protein. 
A-  judged  by  these  considerations  it  is  much  safer  fco  include 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  in  the  diet. 

"Furthermore,  during  the.  last  few  years  there  has  been 
brought  out  some  positive  evidence  or  injury  resulting  from  an 
exclusively  vegetable  diet.  In  one  set  of'  experiments  such 
effects  were  obsep  ed  in  s«    eral  species  of  mammalia,  evii  when 
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HOW   "LIBERTY"    IS   LIGHTED. 
The  location  of  projectors  on  statue-ramparts  and  near-by  roofs  is  shown  at  the  Left.    At  the  right  is  one  of  the  groups  of  projectors. 


the   diet  was  made  up   of  mixed  cereals,   legumes,   and  fresh 
vegetables.     If  fresh  beef,  ox-liver,  eggs,  or  milk  were  added  to 
the  vegetable  diet,  the  health  of  the  animal  was  protected.     In 
animals  that  died  as  a  result -of  an  exclusive  diet  of  vegetable 
substances  there  were  signs  of  pathological  conditions  in  the 
central  nervous  system  and  in  the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  his- 
tological changes  in  the  organs.     The  experiments  seem  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  mixed  diet  supplies  elements  the  lack  of  which 
in  vegetable  products  may  cause  injury  to  vital  tissues.  ..... 

"The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  scientific 
evidence  is,  therefore,  that  the  meat-free  diet  is  not  as  safe  as 
the  diet  containing  meat.  While  in  many  respects  the  food 
constituents  from  animal  and  vegetable  sources  are  altogether 
equivalent  and  replaceable,  and  while  it  is  undoubtedly  possible 
for  some  people  to  live  in  perfect  health  and  comfort  on  a  well- 
regulated  diet  selected  from  vegetable  sources,  with  the  addition 
of  milk  and  eggs,  the  selection  of  a  suitable  variety  from  these 
limited  sources  requires  special  care  in  the  choice  and  probably 
special  attention  to  the  manner  of  preparation.  It  may  be 
said  emphatically  that  the  narrow  restriction  of  the  diet  to 
cereals  leads  to  serious  injury." 


LIGHTING    OUR   MONUMENTS 

THE  SUCCESSFUL  FLOOD-LIGHTING  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor,  carried  out  as  a 
feature  of  "electrical  week"  in  that  city  and  to  be 
continued  as  a  permanency,  has  suggested  to  the  writer  of  a 
leading  editorial  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  December  9) 
the  propriety  of  illuminating  in  similar  fashion  other  great  mon- 
uments marking  significant  events  in  our  national  life.  The 
illumination  of  buildings  by  the  beams  of  powerful  search-lights 
thrown  directly  upon  them,  instead  of  by  light-sources  disposed 
upon  the  buildings  themselves,  has  been  more  or  less  familiar 
for  some  years;  but  the  possibilities  of  the  method  were  per- 
haps not  fully  realized  until  its  skilful  employment  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  Says  the 
author  of  the  editorial  mentioned  above: 

"The  lighting  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor 
last  week  is  representative  of  the  possibilities  of  carrying  out 
a  program  which  lends  distinction  to  such  a  project.  We  have 
all  too  few  such  great  symbols  in  our  history  about  which  our 
ideals  of  Americanism  may  cluster  and  which  the  magic  brush 
of  electric  light  may  recreate  nightly.  There  is  a  patriotic 
opportunity  for  the  artist  and  the  engineer.  Painting  great 
pictures  with  the  sky  for  a  background  and  electricity  for  a 
brush  demands  an  appreciation  of  the  fitness  of  things  which 
can  not  be  attained  by  grouping  a  few  spot-lights.  In  such 
undertakings  an  art  sense  of  proportion  and  final  effect  must 
be  coupled  with  the  technical  knowledge  of  appliances,  of  color 
values,  of  the  reflecting  characteristics  of  surfaces,  and  of  the 
sources  of  energy  available. 

"While  it  is  evident  that  the  technical  illumination-features 
are  only  a  part  of  a  program  to  fight  other  monuments,  the 
part  the  electrical  interests  played  in  the  lighting  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  indicates  that  they  may  well  take  the  initiative  in 
other    localities.     The    conception    of    lighting    the    Statue    of 


Liberty,  for  example,  was  that  of  an  electrical  man.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  electrical  energy  was  most  satisfactorily  ar- 
ranged by  connecting  with  the  mains  of  a  great  central  station, 
and  that  much  of  the  success  of  the  public  presentation  of  the 
plan,  which  was  promoted  by  the  New  York  World,  has  been 
credited  by  that  enterprising  journal  to  the  electrical  intere-t-. 
This  example  of  cooperation  should  not  stand  alone." 

In  the  same  paper  (December  23)  Messrs.  R.  F.  Casbutt  and 
H.  H.  Magdsick  give  some  interesting  particulars  regarding  the 
lighting  of  the  New  York  statue.     They  say: 

"In  designing  the  lighting  installation  for  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  the  purpose  was  merely  to  render  the  work  of  Bar- 
tholdi  visible  at  night  so  that  the  conception  which  the  sculptor 
had  wrought  into  this  monument  might  be  seen  and  felt  by 
the  ever-increasing  numbers  of  people.  No  effort  was  made 
to  create  a  spectacle  or  brilliant  effect,  possibilities  for  which 
are  always  at  hand  with  modern  electric  illumination.  The 
problem,  therefore,  became  largely  one  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  light  for  the  various  parts  of  the  statue  and 
pedestal,  of  directing  this  light  efficiently,  and  of  making  the 
installation  as  unobtrusive  as  possible. 

"Any  system  that  might  be  devised  for  flood-lighting  the 
statue  would,  of  course,  be  only  an  approximation  of  the  ideal, 
inasmuch  as  the  placing  of  the  sources  is  limited  almost  entirely 
to  locations  well  below  the  statue  and  pedestal  itself,  a  con- 
dition  which  might  easily  result  in  grotesque  lighting  effect-. 
To  avoid  these,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  many  light-soure«s, 
distributed  among  a  number  of  locations,  and  thus  give  the 
necessary  flexibility  by  varying  the  brightness  of  the  different 
parts  to  produce  the  modeling  desired 

"The  flame  of  the  torch  was  originally  executed  in  metal. 
Some  time  after  the  erection  of  the  statue  part  of  the  metal 
was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  band  of  glass,  behind  which 
light  -  sources  were  placed.  The  contour  was  left  somewhat 
angular. 

"In  planning  the  present  new  lighting  installation  it  was 
determined  to  reconstruct  the  flame  so  that  every  part  of  it 
might  be  luminous.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
sculptor,  Gutzon  Borglum,  the  original  contour  of  the  flame 
was  restored.  Steel  ribs  were  forged  to  these  lines  and  were 
installed  to  strengthen  the  structure:  sheet  bronze  completed 
the  surface.  The  metal  surfaces  of  all  parts  of  the  flame  were 
then  cut  away  in  small  sections,  six  hundred  in  all.  leaving  strips 
of  somewhat  more  than  one  inch  in  width  for  attaching  gla-<. 
Each  of  the  metal  sections  was  replaced  with  a  piece  of  amber 
cathedral  glass  bent  to  the  same  contour  and  secured  by  spring- 
clips  and  non-hardening  putty,  rendering  the  work  water-proof 
and  at  the  same  time  resilient  to  wind-stresses.  Several  den- 
sities of  amber  glass  were  employed,  distributed  according  to 
their  position  in  the  flame. 

"Of  the  total  light  generated  by  the  lamps  employed  in  the 
projectors,  it  is  estimated  that  about  30  per  cent,  reaches  the 
surfaces  of  the  pedestal  and  statue.  The  resulting  average  in- 
tensity of  illumination  is  more  than  10  foot-candles,  but  the 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  requirements  of  the  various 
parts.  The  average  coefficient  of  reflection  for  the  entire  monu- 
ment is  of  the  order  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the  statue 
and  pedestal  become  a  light-source  of  about  6,000  candle-power. 
The  light  issuing  from  the  torch  ranges  from  4,000  to  5,000 
candle-power." 


A  "WAR-LORD   OF   LAUGHTER" 


AMONG   ALL   THE    WAR-LORDS   one   would   not  look 
/-%      to  find  a  "War-Lord  of  Laughter";    but  this  title  has 
■*-  been   earned   by  Bruce  Bairnsfather,   whose    war-ear- 
toons,  that  have  made  all  England  laugh,  were  briefly  noticed 
m  these  pages  last  summer.     To  these  he  has  lately  added  a 
book  called  "Bullets  and  Bidets, "  and  his  whole  war-philoso- 
phy, revealed  by  pen  and  picture,  shows  no  tolerance  of  such 
"nonsense"  as  "the  purifying  and  uplifting  qualities  of  warfare." 
Indeed,  "he  sees  it  for  what  it  is,"  says  Mr.  Holbrook  Jackson, 
editor  of  To-day  (London,  "a  nasty  business  of  mini  and  blood 
and  other  unspeakable  things, 
and    he    makes     hi-    laughter 
mainly  out  of  the  sturdy  pluck 
and  will    to    endure    of    those 
rankers  who  are  determined  to 
see    it    through,  despite    their 
grousing     and     their    discom- 
forts."    Like  all  great  humor, 
Bairusfather's    is     "allied 
tears."    "He  makes  you  laugh 
at  the  mos1  desolal  ing  I  hiiiLr-. 
not   because  they  are  laughing 
matters,  bu1    beeaua    of  their 
curious  juxtaposition  to  rather 
bewildered   human   beings  who 
are  surprized  to  find  themselves 
swept   into  this   maelstrom   of 
destruction."      We     see    here 
some    of    his    evocations     hs 


pencil: 

'The    mosl    diffieull    of  all 
artistic    achievements     i-    the 
creation    of    character.     And 
ju-t    as    Dickens    created    Mr. 
Micawber    an, I    Rudyard    Kip- 
ting     St  rgt  'a,!      './  .,, 
Bruce   Bairnsfather   ha-  given 
us  Old  Hill  and  Ow   I;  i  ■.  the 
two  characterisl  i>-  Tommii 
the  earlj     daj  -    of    the  greal 
war.     Once   having   made   the 
acquaintance  of    these  gentle- 
men   in    khaki    and    mud,    the     become   friends   for  life.     Old 
Bill    is    'he    type    of    the    hardy    veteran    v.  ho    has  been   'out 
since   Mons,'  and    Bert    i-    the    raw     recruit     who    baa    ye1    to 
learn  the  tricks  of  the    trade.     They    are    both    unforgettable. 
The    former,    with    hi-    walrus     mustache,    cutty-pipe,    ami 
Balaklaya    helmet,  and    the  latter,  with    his   smooth   upper  lip, 
falling   jaw,    and    dangling    cigaret,    finding    his    surprize   and 
always    up   againsl    the    superbly    cynical    aplomb    of 
Bill.     What,  for  instance,  could  be  more  typical  of  the  pecu- 
liar cockney   humor  of    so   many   of  our   fighting   men    than    the 
picture  of  Bert,  arriving  in  the  trenches  and  pointing  to  what 
looks  like  ;,  rough!             oned  doorwaj  in  the  earth,  and  asking 
I-  this  righl  for  'eadquarters? '  to  be  told     'Yes,  change 
Oxford   Ciri            Or  the  laughter-provoking  pathos   of  the 
leaning  up  :„    ,,|,   a  shattered 
and   saying.        Ow  long  are  you  up  for,  Bill?       'Seven 
'Yer  lucks      I'm  duration.'     There  seems  to  be  a  subtle 
hir,t  h"            '  the  probable  length  of  the  war'     And  I  alv 
like  the  trench  picture  illuminated  b;.  star-shell,  with  the  veteran 
leaning  up                 the  parapel    with  a.   piece  of  bread   on   the 
point  of  hi             iei  in  tin-  process  of  being  toasted  at  a  bat- 
tered fire-bucket.     The  novice  appear-  with,     i-  this  'ere  the 
ricks'       'Nao            /;,//,  with  characteristic  scorn,  "Inden- 
burg's  blinking  ligb.1  infantry.'    But  surely  He-  mosl   masterlj 


and  also  the  most  popular  of  Bairnsfather  s  pictures  is  that  of 
Bill  in  a  shell  -  hole  and  shells  and  devastation  bursting 
around  him,  saying  to  his  affrighted  companion,  'Well,  if  yer 
knows  a  better  'ole,  go  to  it.'  Thus  does  Bruce  Bairnsfather 
turn  tragedy  into  laughter.  As  Mr.  Vivian  Carter  savs, 
'Bairnsfather  has  been  the  unsolicited  and  unexpected  laugh ter- 
maker-in-ordinary  to  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire  at  war— 
a  volunteer  laughter-maker,  who  combined  laughter-making 
with  lighting,  and  extracted  mirth  and  drollery  from  the  mosl 
horrible  situations  ever  endured  by  man.'" 

Xot   unlike  his  drawings  is  the  vignette  of  his  first  night   in 

the  trenches.  Most  writers 
would  see  here  an  opportunity 
for  pathos;  but  Second-Lieu- 
tenant Bairnsfather  thus  be- 
gan his  romantic  life  in  the 
mud  of  Flanders: 


"  Here  we  were,  now  Wetter 
than  ever,  cold  as  polar  bears, 
silting  in  this  hygroscopic 
catacomb  at  about  2  a.m.  We 
longed  for  a  fire;  a  tire  was 
decided  on.  We  had  a  fire- 
buckel  it  started  life  as  a 
l>iscuit-tin  a  few  bits  of  damp 
wood,  but  no  coke.  'We  had 
some  once,  I'm  sure!  Why, 
of  course,  we  built  it  into  the 
•  lam!'  Down  came  the  dam, 
<>nt  came  the  coke,  and  in 
came  the  wafer.  However,  we 
preferred  t  he  water  to  the  cold  ; 

so.  finally,  after  many  exas- 
perating efforts,  we  got  a  fire 
going  in  the  bucket.  Five 
minutes'  bliss  followed  by  dis- 
aster. The  fire-bucket  pro- 
ceeded to  emit  sued)  dense 
volumes  of  sulfurous  smoke 
that  in  a,  few  moments  we 
couldn't  see  a,  lighted  match. 
We  stuck  it  a  short  time 
longer,  then  one  by  one  dived 
into    the    Water    and    out    into 

'      the   air,  shooting   out   of  our 

mud  hovel  to  the  surface  like 
snake-  when  you  pour  water  down  their  holes.  Time  now,  A  a.m. 
No  sleep;  rain,  water  plus  smoke.  A  hoard  meeting  held  im- 
mediately decides  to  give  up  sleep  and  dugouts  for  that 
night.  A  motion  to  try  ami  construct  a  chimney  with  an  en- 
trenching tool  is  defeated  by  live  votes  to  one.'.  .  .  Dawn  is 
breaking — my  first  night  in  the  trenches  comes  to  an  end." 

Men  of  twenty-eighl  have  not  accumulated  a  great  store  of 
biographical  data  for  their  admirers,  but  Mr.  .Jackson  passes 
on  these: 

"He  was  one  of  thai  numerous  galaxy  of  British  men  who, 
without  any  external  persuasion,  linked  up  at  the  beginning, 
lie  was  'in  it'  from  the  early  days  of  Armageddon,  and  before 
the  expiry  of  three  months  from  the  fatal  1th  of  August,  he 
found  himself,  a.  second  lieutenant,  sludging  about  in  the 
mud    of    Flanders.      He    is    now    twenty-eight    years    old    ami    a 

captain  of  his  regiment.     The  fact   which  will  surprize  people 

most  is  that  his  name  is  a,  real  name,  and  not  a  pseudonym,  for 
he  is   the  -on   of   Major  Thomas   Bairnsfather,  of  the  Cheshire*. 

who  is  acting  as  District  Recruiting  Officer  al  8tratford-on- 
Avon,  where  the  family  has  lived  for  manj  years.  The  Bairns- 
fathers  are  militarj  folk,  .and  Bruce  was  born  in  India.  Asa  boy 
he  was  broughl   to  England,  ami,  like  the  laureate  of  Tommy 


C  LPT  \l\    BR1  CE    I!  \ii;\si-  \tiim; 

SOLDIER    \\i>  .    'BTOO&I8T 

volunteer  laughter  maker  "  i-  looked  upon  in  London  as  "the 
humorous  success  of  thewar'  in-  Old  Bill  and  Our  Bert,  and  "their 
sand-bags  plum-  and  apple-jam,  bullj  and  Johnson  'oles"  have 
become  part  of  English  war  conversation. 
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Atkins  and  tlie  Army,  Rudyard  Kipling,  he  was  sent  to  the 
famous  school  at  Westward  Ho,  which  everybody  knows  is  the 
scene  of  Kipling's'sehool-days  and  the  scenario  of  'Stalky  &  Co.' 
He  inherited  the  artistic  sense  from  his  mother,  who  is  a  painter 
of  considerable  ability,  and  bis  earliest  sketches  are  memories 
of  his  Indian  experiences.  These  facts  and  many  others  are 
recorded  by  Mr.  Vivian  Carter,  editor  of  The  Bystander,  who 
'discovered'  this  remarkable  artist,  and  in  whose  paper  the  now 
famous  •Fragments  from  France'  have  appeared  for  many 
months." 

In  his  book,  Captain  Bairnsfather  tells  how  the  "Fragments'' 
came  into  being.  The  old  craving  to  draw  came  back  to  him 
in  1915  while  he  was  "living"  in  the  wreck  of  a  Flemish  cottage 
in  the  village  of  St.  Yvon: 

"1  didn't  fight  against  it,  and  began  by  making  a  few  pencil- 
scribbles  with  a  joke  attached,  and  pinned  them  up  in  our 
cracked  shell  of  a  room.  Jokes  at  the  expense  of  our  miserable 
surroundings  they  were,  and  these  were  the  first  'Fragments.' 
Several  men  in  the  local  platoon  collared  these  spasms,  and 
soon  after  I  came  across  them,  muddy  and  battered,  in  various 
dugouts  near  by.  After  these  few  sketches,  which  were  done 
on  rough  bits  of  paper  which  I  found  lying  about,  I  started  to 
operate  on  the  walls.  With  some  bits  of  charcoal  I  made  a 
mess  on  all  the  four  walls  of  our  back  room." 


FRANCE'S    SMALL   LITERARY    OUTPUT 

TWO  BOOKS  ONLY  have  appeared  in  France  during 
the  past  year  having  "enough  life  in  them  not  only  to 
live,  as  the  literary  phrase  goes,  but  to  be  on  a  par 
with  the  extraordinary  life  we  see  on  all  sides."  These. two, 
according  to  Abbe  Ernest  Dimnet,  are  the  novel  "Gaspard," 
by  Rene  Benjamin,  and  the  other  a  very  short  collection  of  war- 
poems  by  Paul  Claudel.  "Gaspard,"  of  which  we  gave  a  fuller 
account  some  time  ago,  is  the  story  of  a  snail-vender  in  the  Rue 


REAL  SYiMPATHY. 

"T  wish  you'd  tret  something  for  that  cough  o'  yours.     That's  the 
second  time  you've  blown  the  blinUin'  candle  out!" 

— Bairnsfather  in  the  Louden  Bystander. 


THE   PROFESSIONAL  T"l  <  ii 

■Chuck   us  out  that  bag  o'  bombs,  male;  it's  under  your  'cad.'' 
— Bairnsfather  in  the  London  Bystander. 

de  la  Gaite,  who  goes  to  war.  is  wounded,  ami  com,-  home 
again.  "Not  only  the  slang,  but  the  bouquet  of  it.  baffles  both 
description  and  translation."  says  the  Abbe.  "It  is  such  a 
vivid  piece  of  literature  that  undoubtedly  it  will  be  used  ;. 
document  by  future  historians  with  as  much  reason  a-  'La 
Chartreuse  de  Panne."  The  poilu,  he  adds,  "lives  in  tbos 
rich  pages,  unblurred  by  any  interference  of  literary  or  poetic 
embellishment,"  Claudel's  poetry  is  of  the  Avar,  but  shows 
"reality  reflected  by  the  patriotic  civilian'-  imagination  and 
sympathy."  In  accounting  for  the  fact  that  the  war's  contri- 
bution to  real  literature  is  so  small  in  France,  the  Abbe* declares, 
in  The  New  Witness  (London)  that  it  is  "evident  that  the  men 
who  might  write  about  the  war  generally  could  not,  and  that 
those  who  could  write  about  things  which  did  not  pertain  to  the 
war  dared  not."      We  read: 

"For  a  long  time  the  answer  to  the  question.  What  about 
French  literature '.'  had  i<>  be  the  well-worn  witticism  at  the 
expense  of  Orlando's  mare -it  was  dead  and  gone,  and  Qobod\ 
appeared  to  resuscitate  it.  The  younger  men  were  at  the  war. 
and  many  o(  them  were  soon  reported  killed.  Behind  IVguy 
and  Clermont,  whose  trace  in  French  literature  was  growing 
every  day  more  visible  and  may  not  begin  to  wear  off  for  a 
number  of  years,  a  long  list  of  writers  who  had  given  more  than 
promises  could  be  drawn  up.  Their  friends  or  rivals  are  still 
fighting,  and  it  is  only  occasionally  that  on.'  of  them  reappears, 
like  Rene  Benjamin,  with  some  bone  gone  ami  a  yellow  ribbon 

to  replace  it. 

"With  the  older  generations  -the  academician-,  we  may  call 
them,  for  we  could  Hot  mention  twenty  writers  worth  naming 
who  do  not  belong  either  to  the  Academic  Francaise  or  to  the 
Goncourt  Academy— the  disappointment  at  not  being  able  to 
act.  that  is  to  say.  tight,  and  the  longing  to  do  something, 
resulted  in  activity  which  can  not  be  called  literature.  Some, 
like  Mr.  Brieux,  who  spends  all  his  time  with  blind  soldier-, 
went  in  for  what  is  called  le  travail  a  Varr&re;  others,  like  Mr. 
Capus.  Mr.  Lavedan,  Mr.  Donnay.  Mr.  Bourget.  Mr.  Baziu.  and. 
above  all.  the  unconquerably  energetic  Barres.  devoted  them- 
selves to  journalism,  and  it  is  both  a  joy  and  a  pity  to  see  thi 
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saia^aSSF2 "  way 

In  France,  as  everywhere  else,  we  are  assured,  the  demand  for 

aTweU°I     ;STmUChlargerthailtlle0ffer-     "T°  *•  -pert 
T     t     t  amatGUr  ft  Seems    ^thinkable  that  great 

events  should  not  be  accompanied  by  great  books."  *%£ 
romantic  movement  tried  to  answer  to  this  natural  demand- 
not  always  successfully,  as  we  see: 

hJofcZr  i:!TdtT^r/tri?,rseof  Kapo,eon'  — 
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— Bairnsfather  in  the  London  Bystander. 

0     en  milhuit  cent  neuf,  nous -primes  Saraqosse, 

<"-  ''•  !  un  /"i^en  Pru    , . 

noble!*]  ^i:!^8^   *  the  desecration  of  a 

P"J    "Mil  mdifferenl  to  the  con- 

orethan  .. ,.,     ,  ,  '        ""  a.  'h'"»   """"•   *hich   I 

:,oll(.|,nll,,(,  to  find  again  since,  in  which  Vol, an-, 


perieuce  on  whfcJthe  best  rart  S  £«?"  *  * ' -^^  **  ex" 
know  that  there  cau  be  endles Tvariet v  in" he"  "  f°U"ded:  We 
monotony  of  fiehts-    thatt  ,„  ,}     ,  tlw  exPression  of  the 

Vigny,  would  be  well  worth  readinV  wf  aUn,e'  b^  Alfred  de 
an  ocean  of  emotions,  many  oTthem  of  tLT  f  ^  T^0™  °f 
beating  around  us   and  all 1  of  ™«     i  °blest  description, 

rimes  ^ethT^oldve'  poW'^  ^^  t0  *>Ut  <™ 

THE   SOUL   OF   ROUMANIA 

r-piIE   TRAGEDY  OF  ROUMANIA  is  painted  by   the 
I       reflations  of  lts  folk-lore,  which  show  it  surrounded 

traits  t7  T  m  ^  ^  WideIy  different  Psychological 
traits.  Their  descent,  according  to  their  claims  and  the  impli- 
cations of  their  name,  is  from  the  ancient  Romans.     Their  fot 

rim  "thaVnT*  '^  ^  *  L'^""°"  (Paris>>  difes  -dely 

Gr"k        Tin.  T"  ,    7?,  P6°PleS  like  *"  Se™  and   <*e 
greeks.     The  legends  of  Roumania  have,  so  we  are  told    been 

lately  collectod  by  Demetrius  Theodoresco  from  the  lips  of  aii 

tL :::r\  r T  ?r,ul  Cholcan' whom  he  met  *^-£ 

Ihis  man,  the  son  of  slaves  of  Braila,  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
th  arl  of  writing  but  he  was  gifted  with  a  prodigious  memoiy 
nchlv  stored  w.th  the  songs  and  the  tales  of  both  townTnd 
cou,  ,,,,,  de.     Th    doresco     0Qk  pains  tQ  cuHivate  £  «d 

o  the  ancenl  minstrel,  not  an  easy  task,  since  his  origin 
made  h„n  suspicious  of  trickery.  "When  Theodoresco  finally 
P-posed  to  him  thai  he  should  vis,,  him  at  Bucharest  ne 
J.,,,  long  be  ore  a,  jcepting  the  invitation.  A  vague  fe  ar  ha 
h<  ™M  be  pul  m  jail  for  crimes  which  he  had  not  committed 
Url\    ""     "S' '  ^  tbe  moment  of  departure.     Finally  he 

fortably   lodged    and    served    with    excellent    food    and    drink 
<  bolcan  s  fears  were  definitely  dissipated  in  this  hospitable  at 

T "        ""  r'-|,""""--»'l^.M„l,w  his  host .PNotUg 

ben  prevented   Inn,   from  singing  what  he  pleased,  since  he 
^  bomself  in  the  midst  of  friends.    After  his  repasts hke a 
rbapsodist .of  the 'Iliad,' he  recited  poems  or  chanted  oM  at." 
\     ..-..  this  happy  state  of  affairs  had  been  reached,  his  host 
"",,,'<"1  bl  ''   *"  make  a  Action  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
7^'    ^""'V"   aU    Probability   would  otherwise  have  disap- 
"-'"''•  aceording  to  Mr.  Leo  Claretie  in   a   aewly   published 
jork,  entitled,  "Contemporary  Intellectual  Roumania."     ££! 
doresco^ .olle.tion includes ''Colindes'' (songs  of  Christmas  and 
Ne^  Fear),    Cantiee  Cetranesci "  (ballads),  "Doma,"  "Horas" 
gong,  to  aocompany  dances),  "Bethlehems"  (mysteries  of  the 
Nativity,  played  by  marionettes),  and  funeral  incantations      We 
read: 

"II  is  the  register  of  the  Roumanian  soul.     Its  iovs   its  sor 
ows,   ita  hatreds,  its  aspirations,   its  heroic  impu 2S-JS  are 
captured  forever  in  this  great  ancestral  book.'' 

The  writer  then  quotes  the  following  charming  extracts: 

"One  time  there  happened  what  had  never  happened  before 
'    ''     "-11    "/;vr    happen    again.      There    was   a    young  gr     i 
village  of   the  mountain  who  was  stop),  by  the  flowerf  as  sh^ 
passed  them;    and   the  flowers  said   to  her:    'Stay  wih'   s 
Sister      And1D ^the  morning ^the  sun  said  to  her%^e  m^hy 
thai    I    may    tmngle   them    with    my   own     and    when    I 
preadthem  over  for,,,  and  P,:,m,  QOne  shaU  be  able  to  dis 

;;;,u,:,      ,,„,.,,,,,,.    ,r,sses   and    thy,,, s,s.'      A^u!    rt 

said  to  her:     (  ross  my  waters,  and  fche  ^ery  stones  shall  not 
b^lejo  tell  the  lightness  of  thy  feel  from  the  h^nees  S 
"But  the  maiden  listed  not  to  the  (lowers   nor  to  th..  aim 

'J-  »<>  ..,,  nw.r   uith  its  stom,  and  its  wa„rs       Sh,  ,,,",' 

;'""•"  mth  iU'r  str8'  ^mingle  her  locks  wUb  SieZsses  of 
the  8^  nor  dip  her  ban    feet  in  the  river  that  ,alh      ,      „ 
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"The  young  girl  desired  only  love.  'It  is  love  that  I  want,'  she 
cried.  'I  wish  for  love.  ...  If  thou  wilt  wed  me  I  will  give 
thee  my  lips.  Art  thou  come,  thou,  whom  destiny  has  pledged 
me?  Come  to  my  arms — come,  that  I  may  give  thee  the 
honey  of  my  mouth.' " 

The  writer  here  calls  attention  to  the  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  Roumanian  folk-lore  and  that  of  Servia  or  Greece 
in  this  primitive  literature  of  love. 


"Desire,  the  cult  of  the  voluptuous,  is  the  dominant 
of  the  love-poetry  of  the  Roumanians.     In  Greece  or  in 
contrary  to  the  current  prejudice,  love  is  above  all  a 
of  the  imagination.     Among  the  Moldos-Valaques 
it   is  the  thrills  of  the  body.     This  sentiment  of 
desire  is  very  simple,  even  chaste,  and  hardly  to 
be  called  indelicate.     Listen  to  this  plaint  of  the 
forsaken  laoutar:    'When  she  departed,  leaving  me 
alone  in  the  garden,  I  planted  the  seed  of  a  flower 
in  the   print  of  her  foot;    I  watered  it  with  my 
tears,    and   it   blossomed.     But    her   hand   never 
plucked  it.     The  forget-me-not  is  withered,  I  have 
cast  it   upon   the   road;    thus,   doubtless,  has  she 
torn  from  her  heart  the  memory  of  me. ' ' 

This  remarkable  collection  is  said  to  be  as  rich 
in  the  poetry  of  heroism  as  in  that  of  love.  Par- 
ticularly numerous  are  the  songs  of  hatred  against 
the  "oppressor.  In  the  present  state  of  hostility 
they  have  a  startlingly  modern  note.  Witness 
the  following: 

"Hungarian  with  the  short  cloak,  do  not  tarry 
in  Moldavia.  Return  to  thine  own  land  to  gobble 
fat  and  rub  thy  walls  with  garlic  to  keep  off 
ghosts. 

"Hungarian  with  the  long  mustache,  I  have 
called  on  Death  to  pursue  thee,  on  flame  to  burn 
thee,  on  the  cross  to  hang  thee.  La  hora!  May 
I  dance  to  the  flames  of  that  fire. 

"Hungarian,  thou  mad  dog,  thou  hast  made 
me  suffer;  the  time  has  come  to  avenge  me. 
Formez  la  hora!" 


theme 
Servia, 
matter 


But  in  that  they  do  not  differ  from  literary  words,  and  the 
very  fact  that  they  are  continually  being  changed  bears  witness 
to  the  power  and  prevalence  of  the  motive  which  gave  rise  to 
them. 

"Professors  ought  to  warn  their  pupils  against  using  any 
expressions  without  discrimination  and  too  habitually.  But  this 
is  not  warning  them  against  slang,  it  is  warning  them  again-t 
deadness.  Indeed,  in  the  evolutions  of  baseball  slang  is  to  be 
found  a  most  perfectly  magnified  example  of  the  lively  minded 
person's  determination  not  to  use  any  expression  after  it  has 
grown  habitual.  This  poetic  striving,  mingled  with  a  certain 
exaggerative  humor,  is  what  makes  our  baseball  dialect  grow 
more  and   more  unintelligible   to   a   layman.     At   first   we  say 


A   GOOD   WORD   FOR   SLANG 

LITERARY  PROFESSORS  and  "professors 
of  elegant  virtue"  are  the  sworn  enemies 
--'  of  slang.  They  tell  us,  so  Mr.  Max  East- 
man declares  in  The  New  Republic,  that  "we  use  a 
slang  word  merely  because  we  are  too  lazy  to  think 
up  the  'correct'  word."  Mr.  Eastman,  however, 
turns  the  words  back  upon  the  utterer  and  declares 
this  casual  and  sweeping  generalization  to  be  mere- 
ly "a  result  of  indolence  in  these  professors." 
Had  they  given  "a  moment's  studious  examina- 
tion to  the  subject-matter"  they  would  see  that 
"even  among  practical  slang  words  the  expres- 
sions which  fill  that  hasty  purpose  of  ignoring  dis- 
criminations are  exceedingly  few,  that  fully  half  of  the  practi- 
cal slang  makes  a  new  and  valued  discrimination  in  the  child's 
environment,  and  that,  moreover,  more  than  half  of  all  slang  is 
not  practical  at  all,  but  vigorously  poetic  in  its  intent,  supply- 
ing a  new  creative  word  for  a  thing,  or  a  quality,  or  a  mood." 
We  get  herewith  some  examples  and  discriminations: 

"The  words  'bluff'  and  'crib'  and  'flunk,'  for  instance,  arc 
entirely  practical.  They  are  important  items  in  the  technique 
of  school  life.  'Muff'  and  'hunch'  are  as  ingeniously  fitted  into 
the  mechanism  of  social  fife  as  any  words.  They  are  skilfully 
formed  instruments. 

"'Pussyfoot,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  verb  of  poetic  quality. 
'Up  against  it'  is  more  subtly  so.  'She*s  a  gloom,'  'he's  a 
butter-fingers,'  'a  flannel-mouth,'  'have  a  heart,'  'start  some- 
thing,' 'put  your  foot  in  it' — these  expressions  are  all  keenly 
poetic,  and  they  are  strong.  Of  course,  like  all  poetry  that 
becomes  established,  they  lose  after  a  time  their  original  vigor 
and  come  to  be  used  automatically  and  with  stale  perception. 


Who  finds  "poetic  striving' 


MAX    EASTMAN. 
ill  our  baseball  lingo  and  poetic  intent  in  slang. 


that  the  pitcher  is  nervous.  But  that  is  a  worn-out  expres- 
sion. 'His  feet  arc  not  on  the  ground' — that  too,  however,  is 
stale.  'He's  up  in  the  air.'  But  that  again  becomes  copied. 
"He's  chasing  the  kite.'  'he's  aeroplaning  his  emotions.'  and 
so  on,  until  some  perfectly  unintelligible  gibberish  results,  and 
we  go  back  to  the  practical  adjectives  and  begin  the  cycle  again. 

"The  determination  of  certain  restaurant  clerks  not  to  name 
any  dish  by  its  practical  name  is  worthy  of  any  poet's  emula- 
tion. 'A  dozen  raw  oysters.'  orders  the  customer.  'Twelve 
alive  in  the  shell,'  shouts  the  clerk. 

"'An  order  of  rump  steak,  rare.'  says  another.  'Slab  of  moo 
— let  him  chew  it !' 

"Dante  has  just  this  manner  of  indicating  the  thing  by  "its 
attendant 'circumstances.  'I  am  one  who  left  off  singing  halle- 
lujahs,' is  Dante's  way  o(  saying,  'I  am  a  messenger  from 
heaven.'" 

For  those  not  too  refined  to  think,  says  Mr.  Eastman,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  technique  of  vividness  here  is  the 
same,  altho  the  thing  to  be  imagined  is  of  so  different  a  quality. 


JUSTICE   AS   THE   TRUE   PEACE-BASIS 


AT  THE  MOMENT  CRIES  FOR'  PEACE  are  variously 
AA      heard  throughout  the  world,  Dr.  George  Brandes,  the 
eminent   Danish   critic,   advises  us   that   the   "trouble 
with  a  peace-treaty  is  that  it  does  not  at  all  guarantee  peace." 
In  support  of  this  contention  he  cites  in  the  January  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair  (New  York)  the  calculation  of  Victor  Cherbuliez, 
showing  that  from  the   year    1560    B.C.  to 
1860  a.d.  the  world  achieved  eight  thousand 
treaties,  each  of  which  lasted  on  an  average 
a  little  longer  than  two  years.      If   national 
security  were  to  be  assured  by    treaty   or 
by  war,  the  War    of    1870-71    would    have 
permanently  settled  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,    but    security    is    only    obtained 
"when  both  parties  consider  the  settlement 

just.""  Such  a  solution  does  not,  of  course, 
satisfy  "military  heroes  or  political  dilet- 
tanti," but   mil\    "rational  human  beings," 

and  they,  fortunately,  will  soon    be  in  the 

majority  in  the  world.     Dr.  Brandes  avows 

a  "real  amino!    entirely  unjustified   hop,  " 

that  in   the  end  common   sense  will   really 

rule   the    world,  which    is    to   saj .  thai    the 

"irresistible    logic     of     things     will     prove 

stronger  than   1  lie  wild  agitation   of  politi- 
cal fanatic-."  and  he  proceeds: 

"From  a  few  word-  1  recently  wrote  in 
a  Norwegian  magazine-  in  which  I  expresl 
a  doubl  as  to  this  being  the  lasl  war  on 
earth,  and  hinted  that  the  madness  in  Eu- 
rope might  fail  to  usher  in  a  reign  of  true 
justice  several  newspapers  have  concluded 
thai  I  consider  it  hopeless  to  struggle 
againsl  war.  Indeed,  thai  I  look  upon  war 
as  a  beneficenl  fore<  . 

"  I    men  h.    remarked  thai   human  uature 
evolves,  bul    onlj    \.  ry  slowlj  .  for  tin    I. 
ter.     Man  is   by   nature   bul   a   higher  sort 
of  beasl  of  an  evolved  ape.     Bu1  this 

remark  does  not    imply   thai   I   believe  hu- 
manity will  uever  be  able  to  rid  h  ,.,-,,• 

or  of  the  passion  to  prej .  "i  el  one  thing 
i-  certain.  The  methods  which  the  Euro- 
pean nation-  have  been  using  of  late  will 
not  bring  them  very  much  Dearer  to  their 
goal. 

"The  Allies  claim,  in  chorus,  thai    their 
objecl    i-    to    crush     Prussian     militarism. 
Mnt  as  surely  as  two  and  two  make  four 
militarism  can   nol    be  crushl   b3    militarism.     All  attempl 
f°  8°  have  been  fruitless     insane  even.     Bu1  there  is  uo  reason 
to  infer  thai  militarism  will  never  be  eradicated.     Merely  thai 
it  will  be  accomplished  in  a  toialh   differenl   way." 

B  of  illustration    Dr.    Brandes  asks    us   to  consider  a 

connected  link-  of  progress  achieved   by  humanity    in   the 
";i"'-     Aa  """  "''  fche8e  he  recalls  thai  religious  fanaticism   was 
"*•■""  *e  earth  jusl  a    frightful  "as  rabid  patriotism 
en  m  our  own  day."     Christians  and  Mohammedans  mur- 
dered each  other  for  centuries,  and  the  "fruitl.  k  Crusades  were 
of  so-called  religion."     We  no  longer  declare  war  for  the  sake 
ehgion,  and  it   i-   inconceivable  in  our  day   thai  Philip  II 
■-"'    Flanders    beca  inhabitants   were 

|v"  yei    Dr.    Brandes   observes   parenthetically   '-.his 

■     arilj   implj   that  Flanders  of  to-day 
r  off."     We  read  then: 


As  we  all  know,  rehgious  fanaticism  has  only  given  wav  to 
national  madness.  But  if  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  knock- 
ing the  teeth  out  of  the  religious  lunatics,  we  ~may  at  least 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  eventually  knocking  the  teeth 
out  of  the  fanatics  who  go  to  war  merely  because  of  national 
natreds. 

Among  certain  races  and  in  certain  countries  we  have  seen 
the  most  stubborn  and  deep-rooted  con- 
ventions of  honor  entirely  overcome.  Few 
institutions,  for  instance,  were  as  soundly 
entrenched  in  the  world  as  the  duel.  It 
was  founded  on  some  of  the  finest  instincts 
m  humanity:  on  hatred  to  injustice,  on 
honor,  on  aristocratic  traditions,  and  per- 
sonal pride.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the 
duel  still  flourished  among  Anglo-Saxon 
nations,  as  well  as  among  the  Latins,  Ger- 
mans, and  Slavs.  It  is  still  ineradicable  in 
Germany  and  France,  but  in  Great  Britain 
and  m  the  United  States  it  is  as  dead  as  it 
is  m  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

"And    if    dueling    could   die     a    natural 

•  hath,  why  can't  we  predict  the  death  of 
war.'      But    just    as    the  duel  could  not  be 

•  radicated  by  decapitating  duelists,  as 
Richelieu  attempted  to  do,  so  militarism 
can  not  be  uprooted  by  munitions  and 
conscription. 

"What  a    multitude  of   prejudices   had  to 

be   removed    before   the  duel  disappeared! 

Such  scorn  and  derision  as  met  the  man  who 
refused  to  challenge  one  who  had  insulted 
him!  What  a  school  for  courage,  honor, 
and  personal    dignity    the   duel    was   said   to 


be     for    thousands    of 


years!      And    yet, 


•        '■    '  .  :  itlon. 

DR.   GEORGE    BR  VNDES. 

"If  dueling  could  die  a  natural  death," 
asks  this  Danish  critic,  "whj  can't  we 
predict  the  death  of  trar  ?  " 


quietly,   unobtrusively,  it    has   been   elimi- 
nated  and   forgotten    by  the  most  civilized 

nations  in  the  world. 

"According  to  its  partizans,  its  disap- 
pearance should  have  weakened  the  moral 
fiber  of  men;  generated  cowardice  and  a 
Plebeian  mode  of  thought.  Fel  no  man  in 
his  senses  considers  the  Americans  or  the 
English  less  manly  than  the  French  or  the 
( Germans. 

"In    a    Few    small    and    slightly  civilized 

communities  the  disappearance  of  the  duel 
may,  for  instance,  have  increased  the  im- 
pudence of  the  press.  Newspapers  are 
now,    perhaps,    more    circumspect     when    an 

offense    ma\     call    forth    a    challenge.      In 
larger  communities,    however     in   England 

or  America,  for  instance-  men  have  not 
lost  their  honor  since  the  duel  disappeared, 
nor  has  life,  on  the  whole,  become  less 
thrilling  or  noble.  Nor  has  decadence  increased;  nor  idealism 
diminished.  The  disappearance  of  war  would  not  be  more  fatal 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  ideals  of  life  than  was  the 
elimination  of  the  duel." 


Nevertheless,  Dr.  Brandes  is  ready  to  admit  that  war  gives 
birth  to  something  besides  horrors  and  atrocities.  It  reveals 
heroism  and  abnegation  in  men,  bul  "this  does  not  .justify  our 
worshiping  it,"  ami  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that— 

'A  fire  gives  to  courageous   firemen   an   opportunity -to  show 

their   In-.^.i-ry    and   endurance;     bul    no  on.'   praises   fires,   least  of 

all  a  blaze  whicn  destroys  an  entire  city.     Appalling  epidemics 

•    conscientious    doctors  ami    l,ra\e   nurses  an   opportunity    lo 

displaj  heroism,  forethought,  intelligence,  quick-wittedness  and 

manj   other  virtues;    bul   no  one  sings  hymns  of  praise  to  cholera, 
or   lo   typhus.      Poverty  ami    misery  often   trjV(,   t.jse,    m    men     p, 

charity  ami  generosity.     Yet   no  thinking  person  would  argue 
i hat  i he  display  of  these  qualities  justifies  starvation. 
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"I  wish  that  men  would  realize  that  true  progress  comes  from 
other  sources.  Great  thinkers,  good  men,  noble  thoughts, 
high  ideals,  intellectual  achievements,  patient  scientists,  and 
the  undimmed  truth — those  are  the  forces  that  make  for  true 
progress;  those  are  the  forces  which  are  worth  more  in  a  coun- 
try than  all  forces  of  race  hatred,  of  militarism,  of  aggressive 
strength,  of  organized  brutality." 


THE 


CHURCH'S   DUTY    TO   THE   STAGE 

WRITERS  AND  PRODUCERS  of  "lecherous  and  slimy 
plays"  have  been  picked  out  fo  .'special  denunciation 
in  the  Bishop  of  London's  campaign  against  vice  in  the 
British  metropolis.  But  the  British  theatrical  profession  resent 
the  loose  employment  of  such  phrases.  The  eminent  English 
actor,  Mr.  II.  B.  Irving,  in  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Church 
of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  replied  that  such  plays  as  the 
Bishop  describes  "do  not  pass  the  censor;  and  if  a  play  in  any- 
way answering  to  that  description  has  found  its  way  upon  the 
stage,  it  has  been  a  very  rare  occurrence,  and  has  generally 
met  with  the  fate  it  deserved."  And  Mr.  Irving  would  say 
further,  in  answer  to  such  criticism,  thai  "in  poin<  of  actual 
decency  the  English  stage  always  has  been,  and  is,  the  mosl 
decent  in  the  world.  That  is  to  a  large  extent  because  the  public 
has  made  it  so.  Let  those  who  would  correct  anything  amiss 
in  our  theaters  go  to  the  theaters  for  themselves,  see  the  unde- 
sirable things,  point  them  out  clearly  and  unmistakably.  But 
do  not  make  loose  and  general  charges  not  founded  on  actual 
experience,  as  the  Bishop  of  London  has  done." 

Mr.  Irving  spoke  in  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  on  Church  prob- 
lems being  given  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields,  and  his  topic- 
was,  "The  Amusement  of  the  People."  Besides  replying  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  rest,  lie  asked  Church  people  to  deal 
more  kindly  with  the  theater,  to  recognize  its  necessary  place  in 
life,  and  to  help  it  to  realize  its  highest  ideals.  People,  he  said, 
as  quoted  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  "must  be  amused, 
just  as  they  must  be  fed  and  clothed."  The  Church  recognizes 
that  need  in  realizing  that  its  own  service  must  be  attractive, 
that  "the  preaching  must  be,  if  possible,  stirring  and  exciting- 
even  in  the  gloomiest  religions  the  hell-tires  to  which  the  sinful 
were  assigned  must  be  made  to  name  brightly."  The  actor 
thus  paid  Ms  respects  to  the  Puritan  Sabbath  of  old — and 
New — E  ngland : 

"Our  present  attitude  toward  Sunday  amusements  is  both  illog- 
ical and  hypocritical  in  character.  Cinematograph  theaters  are 
allowed  to  be  opened  on  Sunday  on  condition  that  they  give  some 
comparatively  small  portion  of  their  proceeds  to  charity.  But  if, 
on  a  Sunday,  in  a  cause  purely  of  charity,  some  one  wants  to 
play  a  play  of  Shakespeare's,  or  even  a  little  duolog  of  a  most 
harmless  and  innocent  character,  it  is  forbidden.  However 
beautiful  or  elevating  the  play  and  its  purpose,  however  con- 
spicuously a  work  of  genius,  it  must  not  be  acted  on  Sunday, 
while  anything  in  the  way  of  roaring  farce  or  lurid  melodrama 
is  allowed  to  be  exhibited  at  cinematographs  under  the  cover  of 
a  modest  contribution  to  charity.  What  are  you.  as  a  Church, 
going  to  say  to  insincerity  of  this  kind?  To  judge  from  the 
utterances  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  others,  the  Church 
would  seem  to  be  casting  about  to  find  some  point  d'appui  on 
which  to  fix  itself  to  meet  our  changed  conditions. 

"Our  Allies,  the  French,  are  a  nation  of  Sabbath-breakers 
according  to  our  lights.  Are  they  any  the  worse  for  it.  tried 
in  the  furnace  of  a  bloody  war'.'  Does  the  dismal  day  our 
Sunday  means  in  our  great  cities,  idle,  dreary,  and  unattractive 
— does  that  form  of  day  do  us  any  good'.'  Are  prayer  and  devo- 
tion in  the  morning  entirely  inconsistent  with  harmless  amuse- 
ment in  the  afternoon?  Will  your  churches  be  any  the  fuller 
for  shutting  the  theaters?  Is  religious  observance  inconsistent 
with  mirth  and  jollity?" 

The  artistic  side  of  the  question  of  the  Church's  relations  with 
the  theater  is  closely  connected  with  the  moral  side,  in  Mr. 
Irving's  opinion.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  modern  youthful 
distaste  for  "highbrow"  entertainment,  the  dislike  for  anything 
serious  or  intellectual.      He  asked: 


"Is  the  amusement  of  the  people  to  become  purely  frivolous; 
•are  the  great  plays  that  once  held  the  stage  for  all  classes  of 
the  public  to  become  the  enjoyment  of  the  few?     If  so,  then 
great  drama  and  great  acting  will  cease  to  be. 

"The  steady  growth  of  every  form  of  lighter  and  more  frivol- 
ous entertainment  has,  no  doubt,  been  intensified  by  the  war — 
but  what  of  the  future?  Are  we  going  to  be  more  spiritual  or 
more  material  after  the  war?  You.  of  the  Church,  are  prob- 
ably asking  that  question  more  anxiously  than  I  am.  But 
there  is  a  spiritual  side  to  the  theater  as  well  a-  to  religion. 
If  the  primary  object  of  the  theater  must  always  be  to  amuse 
and  interest,  yet  it  can  interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  elevate 
men's  minds  and  make  them  think  of  something  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  mere  trivialities  of  life.  The  power  of  the 
stage  in  this  direction  is  beyond  question.  Now.  if  the  stage 
is  to  show  people  the  facts  of  life,  ii  is  obvious  thai  it  can  not 
show  those  facts  truly  if  it  deals  merely  with  what  is  cheerful 
and  frivolous,  and  shows  nothing  of  the  tragedies  of  lib  thai  are 
going  on  around  us. 

"And  the  Church  can  do  something  in  recognizing  first  of  all 
that  the  amusement  of  the  people  is  as  natural  and  wholesome 
a  necessity  as  their  health  or  spiritual  welfare.  Your  concern 
is  not  only  to  see  that  such  amusement  be  clean  and  decent — 
the  public  will  to  a  great  extent  look  after  that  for  themselves 
— but  you  will  be  doing  stage  and  public  a  real  service  if  you 
strive  to  rescue  this  particular  form  of  amusement  from  becom- 
ing merely  trivial  and  inane,  if  you  help  to  give  it  the  power 
and  the  means  to  cany  out  its  higher  purposes.  Remember 
that  never  has  the  public  been  catered  for  in  the  way  of  amuse- 
ment so  prodigally  as  to-day.  and  that  prodigality  will  certainly 
not  gel  less  as  time  goes  on.  You  can  not  hope  to  -tern  the 
tide.  Take  it  at  the  flood,  and  try  your  utmost  to  guide  at 
least  a  part  of  it  into  worthy  channels.  So  you  will  be  serving. 
I  believe,  not  only  the  cause  of  art.  but  indirectly  the  cause  of 
religion." 

A  NOTABLE   YEAR  IN  THE   CHURCH 

THE  PAST  TWELVE  MONTHS  in  the  religious  world 
are  memorable  for  the  donations  to  churches  and  the 
progress  made  toward  greater  unity.  Such  is  the 
comment  of  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Herald,  who,  reviewing 
the  year  101b  in  which  every  event  was  influenced  by  the  Euro- 
pean War.  finds  that  the  •'result  was  increased  gifts  of  money 
ami  lives  to  missions  and  a  deeper  and  more  practical  interesl 
in  the  propagating  of  the  Golden  Rule  at  home  and  in  Christian 
lands  abroad."  lb  notes  also  that  a  great  stride  forward  in  the 
temperance  movement  was  made  when  four  more  States  went 
dry  at  the  elections  in  November,  so  that  now  there  are  twenty- 
three  States  in  the  "dry"  column.  In  this  connection  we  learn 
from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Temperance  of  the  Methodisl 
Episcopal  Church,  that — 

"The  Territory  of  Alaska,  by  a  5  to  3  vote,  exprest  itself 
in  favor  of  prohibition  on  November  <.  1916,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  Congress  put  the  policy  into  effect,  as  that  body  reserves 
the  right  to  legislate  on  the  liquor  question  for  Alaska.  Utah. 
by  action  of  a  pledged  legislature,  will  pass  a  prohibition  law. 
to  become  effective  August  1.  1917.  Florida,  also  by  pie, 
legislative  action,  will  submit  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  be  voted  upon  in  the  general  .'lections  of  1918. 

"Wyoming  has  a  legislature  pledged  to  prohibition  submis- 
sion, but  the  details  of  its  action  are  not  determined.  New 
Mexico  is  expected  to  vote  upon  the  question  in  1918.  The 
Democratic  primary  of  Texas  has  instructed  the  legislature  to 
submit  the  question  to  be  voted  upon  -Inly  28,  L917.  Minnesota 
has  a  substantial  dry  majority  in  its  legislature,  and  will  prob- 
ably go  dry  in   1918. 

"It  is  practically  assured  that  Kentucky  and  Nevada  will 
vote  upon  prohibition,  but  the  time  is  not  certain.  Nevada 
will  almost  certainly  go  dry.  and  the  result  in  Kentucky  can 
not  be  predicted.  In  Missouri  and  Indiana  strong  effort  to 
induce  the  forthcoming  sessions  oi  the  legislature  to  enact 
statutory  prohibition  will  be  made.  Iowa,  with  statutory  pro- 
hibition, will,  by  its  legislature,  submil  prohibition  for  the 
Constitution  for  the  second  time,  a-  is  required  by  law  before 
it  may  be  voted  upon."      „ 

In  evidence  of  the  growth  of  Church  unity,  our  Herald  infor- 
mant points  toward  the  merging  of  the  two  great  branch*  - 
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the  Methodist  Church,  North  and  South,  and  he  recalls  that 
last  winter  commissions  of  all  American  Protestant  churches 
met  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  for  the  first  time,  and  adopted  a 
general  platform  on  which  it  recommended  that  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  proceed.  We  are  reminded  also 
that  Pope  Benedict  XV.  sent  a  letter  to  the  commissions,  assuring 
them  of  his  "deep  interest  and  prayers." 

Adverting   to  pension  funds,   the  Herald  writer  informs  us 
that  the  fund  of  the  Episcopal  Church  amounted  to  more  than 
s:;.. 300,000.  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  reach  the 
goal  of  $5,000,000  by  March  1  next,     The  pension  fund  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  climbed  to  $5,250,000.     Furthermore,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  collected  in  the  United  States  to  aid' war- 
sufferers,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  alone  have  sent  more 
than  one  million   dollars  to  their  brethren  on  the  Continent. 
The   Presbyterian,    Episcopal,    and    Methodist    Churches  have 
kept   their  pastors  on  the    continent   supplied    with  funds  to 
•distribute,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  through  its  Peter's  Pence 
collection  and  its  gifts  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  has  endeavored  to  make  good  what  has  been  necessarily 
stopt  by  the  countries  at  war.     As  an  instance  of  the  increase 
in  gifts  for  missions,   the  writer  mentions  one   million  dollars 
raised  by  the  Southern   Baptisl    Church   for  ad, I,, I  equipment 
to  its  foreign-mission  stations  in    memory   of  Adoniram  .ludson, 
the  first  Protestant  missionary  to  Burma.     Again,  a  nation-wide 
campaign  was  launched  to  secure  $300,000— a    large   proportion 
of  which  is  pledged— for  the  Judson   Memorial   Baptisl  Church 
in  Washington  Square,  \.  m   York,  to  make  il  a  national  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.   Edward  Judson,  who  found,, 1  it  for 
foreign-speaking  Americans.     Looking  forward,  we  are  advised 
that  a  notable  event  of  the  religion,  year  to  come  will  be  the 
world-wid-   celebration   of   the   four   hundredth   anniversary   of 
the  Reformation. 


GIFTS   OF   GROUP   INSURANCE 

CBRISTMAS   WAS   MARKED   THIS    5TEAR    by   great 
i  mphasis  upon  a  practically  ae^  form  of  social  service-* 
"group  insuram  These   policies   have   been   bought 

on  a  large  scale  and  presented  bj  employers  to  their  help  "as 
a  means  of  showing  their  good-will  toward  their  men."  The 
motive  back  of  the  acl  maj  either  be  "the  extraordinary  gen- 
"■  occasioned  b\  the  greal  prosperity  of  the  country"  or, 
Perhaps,  "because  employers  everywhere  feel  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  for  their  men  to  counteracl  the  high  cosl  of 
living,  and  to  meet  the  various  problems  of  employer  and 
emplo  Some    insurance   companies    regard    this    form   of 

insurance  as  likely  to  take  as  firm  a  hold  as  workmen's  com- 
pensation hasdone.  Th<  score  of  States  which  now  contemplate 
introducing  into  their  legislatures  bills  for  compulsory  social 
insurance  will  find  the  choice  between  this  and  group  insurance 
for'-'  "'   '"'"•     'I'll-    ris.    of   .,-oup  insurance   m   America 

date,  fP,m  1012,  says  an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
K '■""••!  ''"  '■  and  he  finds  M  significant  that  "il  has  followed 
directly  the  -pn-ad  of  workmen's  compensation  acts." 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Federal  Law  passed  in  1008,  and 
,|'"  mM  State  acl   to  go  into  tore,-  v.:i,  thai  effective  in  New 
Jersej    in   1911.     \iy  the  beginning  of  the  current   year  thirty- 
three  states  and   Territories   had  compensation  laws  in  force 
1  !l1-  stable  »Pr<  ad  lation  which  has  awakened  employers 

tM  wundnew  of  the  principle  of  certain  form,  of  social  in- 
'""•'■  admitted   by   insurance  companies   to   be   the  chief 

«■  i"  opening  the  nen  field.  As  it  ha.  become  evident  that 
eompulsor:  accidenl  insurance  is  of  general  benefit,  it  has  be- 
eome  evident  also  that  form-  of  msurance  not  eovered  by  the 
compensation  la  raid  be  beneficial  also,     bar-    classes   of 

through    thoughl  laci    of    urging,    or   slight 

-  will  fail  to  provide  life-insurance  for 
'heir  dependents.  It  is  an  axiom  of  insurance  that  the  propor- 
"°"  °  red  in  a  definite  labor  group  i,  in  inverse  rati,, 

"  "  plo  i  r  will    make    provision 


for  the  insurance  of  the  lowest-paid  and  better-paid  together 
By  the  taking  out  of  group  insurance,  rates  impossible  where 
agents  have  to  be  maintained  to  visit  each  individual  can  be 
obtained.  Men  with  slight  ailments  will  be  included  with 
those  perfectly  sound,  for  the  companies  are  confident  that  no 
deception  is  being  attempted  by  men  seriously  diseased  Most 
group  insurance  is  offered  either  in  the  form  of  simple  life-in- 
surance, or  with  more  elaborate  policies  providing  life-insurance 
disability  provision,  and  annuities  for  declining  years,  and  the 
employer  may  pay  all  or  merely  part  of  the  premium.  In  anv 
case,  group  insurance  is  designed  rather  to  supplement  than 
completely  to  displace  individual  insurance." 

There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  successful  application 
of  group  insurance,  particularly  in  its  penetration  among  the 
lower  strata  of  wage-earners.     We  read : 

"This  country  has  not  been  favorable  soil  for  such  cooperative 
insurance  bodies  as  the  Societes  de  Secours  Mutuel    which   in 
France    enroll  over  4,000.000   people    and  in   Belgium   a  half- 
million      Our  unskilled  workmen  of  foreign  birth  will  be  hard 
to  reach  in  group  insurance  because  slow  of  understanding  and 
too  inclined  to  change  employment.     Yet  some  employers  'have 
essayed   the   task.     One  Passaic  manufacturer,   whose  workers 
are  chiefly  unlettered  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Slavs,  writes  en- 
couraging of  his  experience.     At  first  'they  did   not   under- 
stand what  the  benefits  were,  and  as  for  some  time  after  it 
was  installed  we  had  no  claims,  they  had  no  means  of  learning 
but  after  two  or  three  cases  occurred,  where  the  benefits  began' 
to  accrue,  I  assume  that  it  formed  a  topic  of  conversation    and 
in  the  last  six  months  I  have  noticed  a  material  change  for  the 
better  in  the  tendency  of  the  men  to  remain  in  employ  '      \nd 
it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  group  life-insurance  in  the  com- 
panies in  which  it  is  easiest  to  apply  has  stimulated   the  study 
ot  such  subjects  as  old-age  pensions,  or  accident-compensation 
benefits  outside  the  lines  hud  down  by  law.     In  institutions  pre- 
viously   possessing   pension  systems  it  has  had  an  influence  in 
leading  to  improvements. 

•There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  insurance  companies 
pin  la.th  to  group-writing  as  a  means  of  heading  off  eompulsorv 
health-insurance  legislation.  ...  But  if  group  insurance  does 
stop  the  agitation,  it  must  be  because  it  comes  to  include 
pretty  well  the  whole  field  „f  workers  earning  less  than  $1  200 
a  year."  •  ' 

Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis,  president  of  the  National  Casualty  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  outlines  in  The  Insurance  World  (Pittsburg)  certain  ob- 
je.tions  to  the  bill  for  compulsory  health-insurance  proposed  by 
the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation.  These  results, 
he  imagines,  would  follow  if  the  bill  were  enacted  into  a  law:  ' 

"  It  could  not  be  enforced  without  aid  of  police  power. 

"It  could  not  reach  and  serve  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the 
people  coming  under  the  law. 

'It  would  destroy  the  spirit  of  independence. 

"It  would  establish  Socialism. 

"The  State  would  collect  a  tax  of  .$5  to  effect  a  saving  of  $1 
The  wage-earner  would  be  forced  to  pay  $9.00  to  save  $4.80. 
If  the  .5.5, .,00,000  wage-earners  could  be  brought  under  the 
law,  it  would  mean  that  3,350,000  would  become  discards,  be- 
cause of  age  or  physical  condition. 

"It  would  furnish  political  employment  or  remunerative  asso- 
ciation for  250,000  politicians. 

"It  would  create  carrier  funds,  that  would  be  controlled  or 
exclusively  administered  politically,  to  the  amount  of  .filoOOOO- 
000  annually. 

"It  would  permit  a  small  percentage  of  the  doctors  to  control 
most  ol  the  industrial  practise.  * 

If  would  apparently  exclude  all  but  allopathic  practitioners. 

"It  would  interfere  with  religious  liberty,  because  it  would 
force  medical  examination  of,  and  compel  medical  treatment  of 
Christian  Scientists. 

"It  would  establish  pat ernalism. 

"It  would  create  class  distinction. 

"On  November  18,  President  Wilson,  in  addressing  a  dele- 
gation from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  warned  them 
against    class   distinction.       lb'  said: 

'What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  anv  class  division 
tti  this  country.  The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  America 
would   be  that   she  should   be  divided   into  groups.' 

'The  initials  S.  I.  may  stand  for  Social  Insurance  in  the  bill. 
I«it   if  sued   bill  became  Hie  law   they  would  then    stand    for  Social' 

Injustice." 
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The  Old  Way 

Laborious  and  Slow 
Four  Operations  Required 


The  New  Way 

Speedy — Neat — Thorough 
One  Operation  Suffices 


Beech-Nut  Found  a  Better  Way 

To  Write  Checks 

YOU  sign  your  name  and  lay  down  the  pen.  One  check  written 
—little  effort— only  a  few  seconds  gone.  But  multiply  that  effort 
and  those  seconds  by  the  number  of  checks  your  concern  sends  out 
every  week!  Consider  the  time  spent  on  the  check  register  or  what- 
ever other  records  you  keep!  Do  you  see  the  need  for  making  out 
those  checks  and  records  most  quickly?  And  with  no  duplicated  effort : 

The  result  of  giving  check  writing  and  records  careful  thought  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company.  Mr. 
F.  E.  Barbour,  Secretary,  tells  what  they  were  able  to  save,  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  biggest  advantages  we  have  secured  in  connection  with  our  accounting  work  is 
in  the  "writing  of  our  checks.  We  use  one  of  the  Elliott-Fisher  Machines  almost  exclusively  for 
writing  our  checks  and  check  register.  Before  installing  the  machine  it  was  necessary  to  write 
the  name  of  every  individual  to  whom  we  issued  a  check,  four  times.  Now  we  only  write  the 
name  once  and  distribute  payments  on  our  check  register,  all  at  one  operation.  One  clerk  writes 
400  checks  in  8  hours  and  distributes  the  amounts  to  the  various  columns  in  the  check  register'* 

You  write  checks.  Elliott-Fisher  Machines  can  save  money  for  you  as  they  did 
for  the  Beech-Nut  Packing  Company.  A  talk  with  an  Elliott-Fisher  accounting 
specialist  will  show  you  how,  and  it  does  not  place  you  under  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion. Telephone  the  local  Elliott-Fisher  office  or  write  to  Elliott-Fisher  Company. 
132  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Fisher 


Bookkeeping  Machine 
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The  Light  Four 


*665 


Wheelbase  106  inches 

4  cylinders  en  bloc  motor  imth  Helical 
Gear  Camshaft  Drive 

42  inch  Cantilever  Rear  Springs 

Auto-Lite  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting 
system 

I  inch  tires — non-skid  rear 

Tillotson  Carburetor 


i.  o.  b.  Toledo 


cases  \\- 
must    rec 
types  of  j> 
^ider"  " 


A  Complete  Line  of  Automobiles 
All  New  Values 


From  your  point  of  view  this 
announcement  is  most  im- 
portant. 

For  herein  we  set  forth  the 
achievement  toward  which 
this  company  has  aimed  for 
the  last  eight  years. 

This  achievement  in  a  word  is 
the  completion  of  our  gigan- 
tic organization  to  a  point 
where  we  could  make  and 
market  a  complete  line  of 
automobiles  under  one  head. 

One  executive  organization, 
— one  factory  management, 
— -one  purchasing  unit, 
— one  sales  expense, 
— one  group  of  dealers, 

plan,    produce   and   sell   the 

entire  line. 

Buying  power  is  concentrated. 
Costs  are  distributed  over  all 
these  cars.  The  savings  are 
tremendous. 

As  a  result  we  are  producing 
cars  of  exceptional  quality — 
and  marketing  them  at  un- 
usually low  prices. 

Every  car  is  built  to  a  rigid 
standard  of  performance, 
comfort  and  appearance. 

The  new  Light  Four  at  $665 
is  a  striking  example. 


It  has  good  style — built  low 
with  harmonious  and  full 
sweeping  body  lines.  It  is  a 
beautiful  car  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.    , 

The  motor  is  powerful,  quiet 
and  of  sturdy  construction. 
The  turning  radius  is  short. 
The  car  has  a  quick  accel- 
eration and  is  built  to  tour 
safely  and  comfortably  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

And  with  all  these  good  qual- 
ities /'/  rides  beautifully.  The 
soft  cushions,  the  long  and  re- 
silient cantilever  rear  springs, 
the  large  tires  (31x4)  and  the 
proper  balance  in  construc- 
tion absorb  all  types  of  jolts 
— the  choppy  cobblestone, 
the  cuppy  macadam,  and  the 
heavy  ruts  and  thank-you- 
ma'ams  of  American  high- 
ways. 

Yet  this  is  but  one  of  the  new 
Willys-Overland  values. 

Never  before  have  the  econ- 
omies of  vast  production 
been  available  for  buyers  of 
every  class  of  car. 

And  the  Overland  Policy  of 
greater  production,  higher 
quality,  lower  price  is  exempli- 
fied in  every  model  and  type. 


The  Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers    of    Willys  -  Knight    and    Overland    Automobiles 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 


Two  Passenger  Roadster 
Light  Four,  104  in.  wheelbase 


$650 


Four  Seater  Sport  Model 

The  Country  Club,  104  in.  wheelbase        $750 


Big  Four  Roadster,  112  in.  whetlbase         $835 
Light  Six  Roadster,  116  in.  wheelbase        $970 


Big  Four  Coupe,  112  in.  wheelbase        $1250 
Light  Six  Coupe,   116  in.  wheelbase         $1385 


Big  Four  Touring,  112  in.  wheelbase  $850 

Light  Six  Touring.  116  in.  wheelbase  $985 


Big  Four  Sedan,    112   in.  wheelbase        S1450 
Light  Six  Sedan.   116  in.  wheelbase        $1585 

All  Prices  i.  o  b.  Toledo 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW- BOOKS 


^-w„w ,  f  <ence  t0  some  hundreds  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country  we  have  de- 
cided to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest  Orders  for  such 
S/'^'^/rt9*^11  receiptor  the  purchase  price,  with  the  poslage  added  when  re- 
quired.    Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35J,-360  Fourth  Ave    New  York  City 


LIVES    OF   BOOKER    T.  WASHINGTON 

Scott,  Emmett  J.,  and  Stowe,  Lyman  Beecher. 
Booker  T.  Washington:  Builder  of  a  Civilization. 

Illustrated.  Pp.  331.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     Boxed,  $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Riley,  B.  F.    The  Life  and  Times  of  Booker  T. 

Washington.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp.  301.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

In  a  Foreword,  Robert  R.  Moton,  who 
succeeded  Booker  T.  Washington  as  princi- 
pal of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute, says  that  the  first  of  these  volumes 
was  "prepared  by  the   two  people  in  all 
America  best  fitted,   by   antecedents  and 
by  intimate  acquaintance  and  association 
with   Dr.   Washington,    to   undertake   it." 
Mr.  Scott  was  Washington's  secretary  for 
eighteen  years;   Mr.  Stowe  is  the  grandson 
of  Harriet  Beecher  Stow..    Their  "Authors' 
Preface"  disclaims  the  word  "biography" 
as  applied  in  the  ordinary   sense  to  their 
work.      In  his  book   "Up  from   Slavery," 
they  1.  11  us,  Booker  T.  Washington   gave 
his  own  story  until  fifteen  years  before  his 
death;  and  this  volume  takes  up  the  record 
there    left    off,     reciting    it,    however,    in 
chapters,  each   of    which    is    complete    in 
itself.     Another  Preface  follows,  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  says  that  •'Hooker  T. 
Washington  was  a  great   American.     For 
twenty    years    before    his    death     he    had 
been  the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most 
distinguished,  member  of   his  race  in  the 
world,  and  one  of  the  most  useful,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  of  any  race." 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  may  seem  too 
comprehensive  in  its  credit  until  the  book 
is  read.  "Builder  of  a  Civilization,"  in  a 
country  already  civilized,  sounds  like  hy- 
perbole. But  here  was  a  race  numbering 
millions,  when  Booker  Washington's  labor 
began,  which  required  much  that  it  had 
not.  There  were  many  so-called  "colored 
schools,"  and  a  few  of  them  had  done  good 
work,  within  their  limitations.  When 
Tuskegee  was  modestly  started  it  did  not 
promise  to  differ  largely;  and  for  a  time 
it  did  not  challenge  public  attention  more 
than  its  predecessors.  It  appeared  rather 
like  an  extension  of  Hampton  Institute, 
which,  under  General  Armstrong  had 
become  famous;  but  Armstrong  wa 
white  man,  and  such  recognition  as  he  had 
won  went  to  the  white  man's  credit.  Then 
suddenly,  fourteen    years   after   Tuskegee 

'..    its    black    founder    made    a     speech 
that  made  him  distinguished.     It  wa 

opening    of    the    Cotton    States    and 

d     Exposition     in    Atlanta,    in 

Prom    that    hour    both    South  'and 

North  acclaimed  trim  as  the  leader  of  bis 

fn  I  be  South  bis  of  the  negro, 

was  accepted;    for  in  that  speech] 

holding  up  hi-  outspread  hand,  be  had  said: 

all   things  that  are   purely   social  we 

as  the  ftngi  ,  one 

mail  things  essential  to  mutual 

progn 

Kor  ■    i  Wa  hington 

red    with    an    eye    nngie    ,,,    national 

lonor    and    racial    developmenl     all    the 


remainder  of  his  life.  What  he  did,  how 
he  did  it,  who  helped  him,  and  what  came 
of  it  all,  these  twelve  chapters  tell,  enter- 
tainingly and  instructively — yes,  and  with 
an  inspiration  that  should  be  widely  dif- 
fused for  national  benefit.  He  did  not 
always  escape  criticism;  but  it  came 
chiefly  from  those  who  did  not  understand 
him.  Some  who  honored  him  were  criti- 
cized more  severely  than  was  he.  Yet,  in 
States  most  outspoken  against  negro 
progress,  whites  vied  with  the  blacks  in 
their  enthusiasm  over  his  addresses;  and 
all  over  the  land,  before  all  kinds  of  great 
organizations,  his  voice  was  heard  in  pleas 
for  negro  education  and  citing  facts  to 
prove  its  wonderful  results.  A  great 
number  of  these  are  presented  in  this 
memorial  volume. 

A    biographer    may    properly    have    a 
pardonable    pride    in    his    subject.       Dr. 
Riley,  tho  evidently  apologetic  lest  he  be 
too  critical,  has  erred  on  the  proper  sido, 
for  there  is  hardly  a  word  of  criticism  in 
his    book.      With    steady    seriousness    he 
traces  Mr.  Washington's  career  from  start 
to   lamented   finish,   neglecting  no   oppor- 
tunity to  set  before  the  reader  the  height 
of  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  his  path,  the 
unswerving    persistence    with    which    he 
faced    and    mastered    them,    the    tactful, 
sensible  program  by  which  he  endeavored' 
to  advance  his  race.     Thus,  of  the  books 
now  available,  this  is  the  one  to  read  for 
information   as   to   who   Mr.    Washington 
was    and    what    he    tried    to    do    in    the 
strenuous  years  of  his  unselfish  life.     Yet, 
as  a  biography   of  the  kind    Mr.  Wash- 
ington deserves,  this  falls  somewhat  short. 
Dr.    Hi  ley   hardly  permits   us   to  see  Mr. 
Washington  for  ourselves.     With  the  ex- 
ception   of    the    Atlanta    speech,  there  is 
hardly    a    word    from    him.      Scarce    an 
anecdote  from  t  hose  who  knew  him,  worked 
with  him,  learned  from  him,  shows  us  how 
others  though!   of  him  or  adds  local  color 
to   the   scene  of   his  labor.     Not  from    the 
first-hand    judgments   and    experiences    of 
Ins  contemporaries  but  from  Dr.   Riley's 
generalizations  has  one  to  gain  one's  im- 
pressions    of     the     man.      The    author's 
smooth  and    polished    sentences   flow   on, 
often  making  the  same  point — such  as  the 
post-bellum  conditions  in  the  South — many 
more    times    than    need    be.      Indeed,    his 
almost    constant   characterization   of'Mr. 
Washington   runs  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
gentle  panegyric  rather  than  remaining  a 
biography.     One  knows  that  one  is  in  the 
presence    of    a    genuine    atid    remarkable 
man   whose  quality   commands   one's   ad- 
miration,  but  one    would  dike  to  see  him 
more  directly  and  thus  more  vividly. 

IN  THE  REALM  OF  THE  PERVERT 

llealy,  William,  M  .!>.,  and  Mary  Temiey  Healy. 

^,n,",lo«™     }>**%     AccnMtlon,    and     swln- 

miiK.      A  Study  in  forensic  Psychology.      pp.  286 

K    Utttoi   Brown   &   Co.      $2.50  net.      Pontage! 

This  book  is  ''Criminal  Science  Mono- 
graph No.  1,  Supplement  to  the  Journal  of 
tin    American   Institute  of  Criminal   Law 
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Tirst  "aides" 
to  tRe  pRysician 


ihe  comfort  of 
knowing  the  hrotJi 

is  good! 

Meat  broths,  //  good, 
are  splendid  diet  for  the 
sick  and  the  young,  be- 
cause they  exert  such  a 
beneficial  effect  upon 
the  digestive  system. 
They  stimulate  appetite, 
encourage  the  flow  of 
the  gastric  juices,  and 
facilitate  the  proper  as- 
similation of  food.  It  is 
a  greatcomfort  to  know 
that  you  can  have  the 
broths  good  and  good 
every  time,  simply  by 
sending  to  your  grocer 
for 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

for  Invalids 
and (hildren 

Only  the  lean  and  most 
nutritive  cuts  of  choicest 
meats  are  used.  The  broths 
are  abundantly  and  richly 
supplied  with  the  pure,  ap- 
petizing meat  juices  so  rel- 
ished by  the  delicate  stomach. 
Every  trace  of  grease  is  re- 
moved. The  seasoning  is 
slight.  To  give  such  a  broth 
is  to  know  that  it  will  stimu- 
late and  benefit  the  invalid 
and  the  child  (well  or  sick). 
Ready  to  serve  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  can. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot   or  cold 
Require   no  preparation 
Sold  by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 
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and  Criminology."  While  not  pleasant 
reading,  it  is  more  important  than  many 
volumes  that  are.  There  may  be  many 
cases  where  the  administration  of  justice 
must  require  an  understanding  of  the 
types  of  personality  and  of  behavior  here 
considered,  altho  it  reflects  upon  human 
character  to  concede  that  such  types  may 
come  into  any  home. 

"Pathological  lying"  is  defined  in  the 
Introduction  as  "falsification  entirely  dis- 
proportionate to  any  discernible  end  in 
view,  engaged  in  by  a  person  who,  at  the 
time  of  observation,  can  not  definitely  be 
declared  insane,  feeble-minded,  or  epilep- 
tic." Such  lying  rarely,  if  ever,  we  are  told, 
centers  about  a  single  event;  it  represents 
a  trait  rather  than  an  episode.  Twenty- 
seven  "cases"  are  given  in  illustration, 
after  two  chapters  of  "previous  studies." 
The  most  of  them  are  of  young  girls,  and 
the  range  of  their  lying,  accusation,  and 
swindling  is  painfully  wide. 

"The  pathological  liar  forms  a  species 
by  himself,"  further  says  the  Introduction; 
but  how,  when,  and  why,  the  lying  began, 
in  many  of  the  "cases,"  does  not  indicate 
"species"  but  perverts,  caused  in  common 
ways.  The  subject  of  pathological  lying 
was  first  definitely  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  doctors  and  lawyers  by  the  studies 
of  Delbruck,  who  made  elaborate  and  ex- 
haustive investigations  of  the  lies  told  by 
five  patients  covering  a  period  of  years, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  form 
of  falsifying  deserved  a  new  and  separate 
name.  Later  German  writers  have  held  by 
his  terminology. 

The  conclusion  seems  irresistible,  after 
reading  this  book,  that  pathological  liars 
owe  their  tendencies,  more  often  than  other- 
wise, to  prenatal  conditions  or  characteris- 
tics. Nothing  is  said  about  eugenics,  we 
believe,  in  all  these  pages,  but  they  should 
prove  a  good  argument  for  that  science, 
taken  as  a  whole.  Properly  endowed  by 
parentage  equipped  for  its  holy  task  and 
high  privilege,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
mental  and  physical  predispositions  herein 
set  forth  would  have  appeared.  When 
they  do  appear,  if  appear  they  must,  how 
shall  they  be  treated? 

Dr.  Healy  is  a  well-known  investigator 
in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
sits  with  the  Judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Cook  County  (Chicago),  111.,  where 
he  sees  annually  some  two  thousand 
delinquents.  Mary  Tenney  Healy  has 
shared  his  opportunities  and  his  labors. 
Their  observations  may  have  special  value 
in  stimulating  the  study  of  "defective" 
manifestations  along  the  border-line  of 
insanity  and  crime  where  mental  dis- 
turbances are  noted  and  abnormalities  of 
conduct  cause  trouble  for  society. 

SOME  OF  THE  LATEST  FICTION 

Baron,  Josephine  Daskam.  The  Madness  of 
Philip.  Illustrated.  Pp.  223.  New  York  and 
London:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25.     Postage,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  reissue,  by  request,  of  a 
book  that  helped  to  establish  Josephine 
Daskam  Bacon's  reputation  as  a  delineator 
of  childhood.  It  has  been  out  of  print 
for  some  time.  Philip  is  a  natural  little 
youngster  with  the  naughty  instincts  and 
lovable  traits  of  many  little  boys,  to  whom 
life  presents  some  weighty  problems  and 
some  irresistible  impulses  of  mischief. 
He  is  described  in  kindergarten  games,  at 
dancing-school,  where  a  pretty  little  doll 
of  a  girl  reconciles  him  to  an  otherwise 
disagreeable     hour,     at     picnics,     and     at 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

Value -Greatest 

Quality- High  est 

Selection -Largest 

Prices -Moderate 

The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  gives  prices 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37-  Street 
New  York 


Now   The    Wealthiest    Country  In    The    World— 


Features  of  Contents: 

The  Country  and  the  People. 
— Characteristics  of  the 
]'<•:  iple,  Immigration,  The 
Negro  Problem.  Increase  in 
Population,  Etc. 

Rnral  America. — Natural 
Conditions,  Ownership,  Agriculture.  Irrigation,  Dis- 
tribution of  Products,  Etc. 

Industrial  America. — How  American  Industry  is  or- 
ganized. Leading  Industries.  Etc. 
Commercial   America. — Kail  ways.     Foreign    Trade, 
The  Merchant  Murine.  Commercial  Relations.  Etc. 


The  great  story  of  AMERICA — what  it  i^.  and 
how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is,  told  by  the  great 
French  economist,  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  in 
his  work.  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  This  book  has 
been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  as  the 
most  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Brycc's 
"American  Commonwealth."  Arthur  T.  Had- 
ley.  President  of  Yale,  says:  "Any  work  by 
Leroy-Beaulieu  is  worth  reading,  and  this  book 
deals  with  a  subject  on  which  intelligent  outside 
opinion  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.     400  pages.    $2.00  postpaid. 
Funk  AWagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N  T. 


A  Valuable   New  Teit- 
book  on  Economics 
' 'An  unaxinglj  ins) 

volume.  The  book  is  a 
of  information,  thoroogbJj 
assimilated  and  coordinated 
for  1  he  USttol  Americans,  even 
more  it  w,.uid  seem  than  Cot 
the  French  foi  whom  it  was 
ally  written.  There  ia 
og  else  in  ex.-:  |    gj 

appi  »  \tm  \\  in  \\  -  uph- 
neau1 ' — The  Evening  Mail, 
New  York. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve  your  books, 
as  well  as  add  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  your  room — some- 
thing in  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot,  etc.  designs,  hand- 
somely finished,  dust-proof,  easily  taken  apart,  no  ugly 
iron  bands,  do  not  fail  to  look  at 

'CONN  Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

at  your  dealer's.  Our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors  will  help  you  make 
a  satisfactory  selection  at  prices  lower  than  others.  Four  sections 
shipped  in  a  little  box.  instead  of  set  up.  mean  a  big  saving  in  freight 
and  cost  to  you.  Something  entirely  new  and  interesting.  "In  an 
Emperor's  Den."  will  be  sent  also.    Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


After  20 
Year»  in 
h  Gunn 


10  Years 

not  so 
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Listerine  is  use- 
ful as  a  gargle 
for  incipient 
sore  throat;  as 
a  lotion  for 
chapped  hands 
and  frostbite. 


LtSTERIN 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


onlu  bg  Lambert  Pharmacal  Compang.St.Louis  Ma  USA. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

?"d  'rol*l>t  prepaid  on  a  n™ 

1S17     RANGER"   bicycle.     Writ* 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 

trom  U  latyles,  colors  and  aizea  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line 
Merveloue  Improvements.     Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  ajfford    to    buy   without 
getting    our    latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices 
B«y«,  b<j  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the*  new  "RANGER",     t 

TIRES,  equipment,  eundries  and 

everything  in  the  bicycle  line    at 

.halfvtHalprjr,,,,        Write   Today. 

flkHllDept.  L172, Chicago 


this  book.      \\  u- 
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If  you 
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2   Cents  in   U.  S. 

WQ     Will 


a    SAMPLE     COLLAR     of"   our    New    Style"Cople». 
Stale  «i;e  wanted.  »(V{»SI»L[  COIUI  CS„  Dept.  I      Botton.  Mu|. 


Our  Guarantee 
Stands  Back  of  All 

Tycos 

THERMOMETERS 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

m      ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There'*  a7yrejorXryA>rTherinom«er  for  Every  Purpose 


There's 
somuthinfc 
about  it 
you'll  like- 


iter 


«^t»»w 


J4 

pound 


MR    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


.jample  upon  request. 
Folk  Tobacco  Co.  56Wesf4.5"-St.  N-wYoA.. 


Christmas  time,  with  a  satirical  power 
extremely  amusing.  The  author  shows  an 
appreciation  of  a  child's  point  of  view, 
illustrates  the  short  distance  between  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  and  proves  how 
grown-ups  do  not  always  "understand." 

IMx,  Beulah  Marie.     Blithe  McBride.     Pp.  238 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25! 
Postage,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  pretty  tale  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  depicts  a  fascinating  little 
maiden,     Blithe-in-Tribulation     McBride, 
who,  altho  brought  up  among  a  "gang  of 
thieves  and  pickpockets,  in  Archer's  Lane, 
had  been  taught  by  her  "granny"  to  be 
decent  and  clean  and  to  remember   that 
her    mother    was    a    good    woman.      The 
opportunity   for  escape  came  at  last,  and 
she  embarked  on  the  ship  Trial,  as  inden- 
tured bondwoman,  tho  only  twelve  years 
old,  and  came  with  others  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Colony.      On  shipboard  she  had 
an    opportunity    to    do    good    and    make 
friends.     But   even    there   she   found   evil 
influences   at    work.      Inspiring   love   and 
trust  by  her  manner  and  inherent  woman- 
liness,   she    becomes    involved    in    varied 
vicissitudes    and    passes    through    adven- 
turous   and    dangerous    experiences.       Im- 
prisoned   for  thievery  she  escapes  in  time 
to  rescue  her  mistress's  little  girl  from  the 
Indians.      With   a   mysterious  resemblance 
to    a    daughter   of   the   house,    poor  little 
Blithe  cherishes  high  hopes  of  her  parentage 
for  a  while,  but  finally  learns  that  happi- 
ihss  sometimes  comes  out  of  disappoint- 
ment.    It  is  an  appealing  story,  presenting 
a   lovable  character  even  if  a  little  over- 
drawn, and  holds  the  reader  by   thrilling 
situations,   mystery,  and  a  happy  ending. 

Dranmmls,  Julia   I>.     A  Man  of  Athens.     Pp. 

165.     Boston     and     New     York:      Houghton     Mifflin 
<  ompany.     $1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  new  novel  by  Madame  Dragoumis 
is  timely,  representing,  as  it  does,  Greece 
under  war-conditions    (in    the  late  Balkan 
War.    and    describing,    with   the   authority 
of  a  native  Greekwoman,   the  social  and 
diplomatic  life  of  the  country,  the  Grecian 
point  of  view,  and  the  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism  of   the    people   in   a  fight  against  op- 
pression.     Greek    society   seems   strangely 
metropolitan    like    our   own.     The   novel, 
whose  background  is  modern  Athens,  does 
not  tax  our  power  of  mental  adjustment. 
The  author  has  charm  in  description  and 
clever  character  delineation.     Accustomed 
to    the   feverish    and    complicated    modern 
novel,     our     minds     constantly     grasp     at 
certain    episodes    as    probable    forerunners 
of   dramatic  mysteries  arid  involved   situ- 
ations but,  in  each    case,  that  possibility 
disappears   and  the  story  moves    forward 
along  direct  lines,  with  dignity  and  whole- 
some heart  interest.     Theodora  Douka,  the 
daughter  of  a  diplomat,  and  her  father's 
constant  companion,  has  acquired  the  self- 
possession  of  the  well-born.     While  visiting 
her  uncle  in  Athens,  she  falls  in  love  villi 
and     marries     Metro    Philippides,     a    dis- 
tinguished professor,  tho  of  peasant  origin, 

but  her  Cat  her  refuses  his  recognition  and 
Theodora  is  broken-hearted  and  constant  l\ 
craves     her    friends'     love     and     presence. 

Metro's  wonderful  devotion  is  taken  for 
granted  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Balkan  War,  and  then  Theodora  realizes 
that,     in     her     blindness,    she     never    fully 

appreciated  him.  There  are  many  inter- 
esting characters  that  play  an  important 
pari    in   the  development   of  the  plot,   but 

1  In  ough    and    above   all    shines    the   steads' 
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Both  Tires  Are  Goodyear  Cords 


Contrary  to  an  impression  more  or 
less  widespread,  the  Ribbed  tread  is 
not  an  infallible  identification  of  a 
Cord  tire. 

The  tread,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
little  to  do  with  the  separate  and 
peculiar  advantages  the  Cord  tire 
affords — it  is  the  shield  upon  the 
warrior,  that  is  all. 

We  use  two  types  of  tread  on  Good' 
year  Cord  Tires — All-Weather  and 
Ribbed — and  the  basic  tire-struct- 
ure in  both  cases  is  the  same.  Both 
types  surface  a  Cord  tire  affording 
all  Cord  tire  advantages. 

The  All- Weather  tread,  which  is 
our  own  design,  we  have  found  par- 
ticularly effective  on  rear  wheels. 

Studded  with  big,  rugged,  clean- 
cut  blocks,  it  grips  the  earth  like  a 
panther's  paw,  exerts  the  maximum 
tractive  effort,  and  offers  obstinate 
resistance  to  side-slip  or  skid. 

Its  double-thick  construction  grudges 
even  slow  wear  to  the  thrust  and 
drag  of  starts  and  stops,  and  in  con- 


nection with  the  powerful  carcass, 
prevents  most  punctures. 

The  Ribbed  tread  we  use,  of  Euro- 
pean design,  has  no  pronounced 
non-skid  virtue,  and  we  recommend 
it  rather  for  use  on  front  wheels. 

It  is  particularly  advantageous  there, 
in  that  its  narrow  ground  contact 
makes  steering  easy.  Like  the  All- 
Weather  tread,  though  not  quite 
to  the  same  extent,  it  is  thicker  than 
is  the  rule,  hence  it  also  wears  longer 
and  prevents  punctures  better. 

Both  Goodyear  treads  have  a  part 
in  the  superiority  of  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires,  but  the  major  causes  of 
that  incomparable  performance 
which  sets  them  apart  from  other 
types,  spring  from  a  deeper  source 
— from  sharp  differences  in  principle 
and  construction. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  made  of 
thousands  of  tightly-twisted   long- 
fiber  cords,  densely  strong,  built  up 
into  a  carcass  layer  by  layer,  with- 
out cross-weave. 

These  cords  are  surrounded  by  pure 


rubber,  and  the  layers  are  insulated 
one  from  another  by  a  substantial 
cushion  of  pure  rubber.  The  cords 
move  freely  in  the  tire  without 
contact  or  friction,  and  their  multi- 
plied strength  is  knit  to  the  unham- 
pered elasticity  of  the  rubber  itself. 

The  result  is  a  tire  amazingly  strong, 
surpassingly  resilient  and  astonish- 
ingly efficient. 

Because  of  their  unusual  flexibility, 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  reduce  gaso- 
line consumption  and  engine  effort, 
increase  acceleration  and  car  speed, 
defend  car  and  occupants  from  strain 
and  road-shock. 

Because  of  their  unusual  strength 
they  yield  more  mileage,  greater 
ease  of  riding,  wider  freedom  from 
trouble,  delay  and  inconvenience. 

Because  of  their  quality  they  are 
higher-priced — and  better. 

Goedjejr    Tiers,    Hf.ny    Tourist    TuUt 

Tire  Sw*rJtjSeeu3»i its  art  1 1  v  '■  ;*'*   I 
GetJjtar  Ser-.-ice  S:jn  n  Dt.iltrsn-eryv.hert. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6?  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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Over  Half  of  Niagara's  Power 

During  191 6  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering   Corporation 

was  engaged  in  the  design  and  construction  of  fourteen  steam  power 
stations  and  extensions  aggregating  280,000  Horse  Power,  or  over 
half  the  total  of  all  installations  at  Niagara  Falls. 


Horse  Power 

47,000 


Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.  . 

Buffalo  General  Electric  Co.    .        .        .      80,000 

Baton  Rouge  Electric  Co.        .        .        .        2,000 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Brockton   13,500 

Houghton  County  Electric  Light  Co. 

Lowell  Electric  Light  Corporation  . 

Mahoning  &  Shenango  Ry.  &  Light  Co 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologv 

Merrimac  Chemical  Co*    . 

New  Bedford  Gas  and  Edison  Light  Co 

Port  Arthur  Light  and  Power  Co.    . 

Queens  Borough  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Remington  Arms  &  Ammunition  Co. 

Tampa  Electric  Company 

Total  Horse  Power 

Illustrated  Books:  "Steam  Power  Stations," 
"Building  Construction,"  "Water  Powers," 
"Gas  Plant  Construction"  sent  on  request. 


Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 
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Gmrioctwii^ofSriQ&dli  Speech 

By  James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions.  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth.  320  pp.    Si. So  net.    Postpaid  $1.62. 
FU.1K  *  wu,\u.l>  i  oui-tNY,  IM-MOVaartk   *>>•..  RBWIOBX 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY   inperlorttj   qoicklj   become. 
plain  1     '  m  or  woman  who  Invejtigat 


SEX 


A  Popular 
new  book  on 
the  Science  of 


EUGENICS 


"A  popular  work  on  Eugenic?  in  which  an  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  intelligence  of  ordinary  men 
and  women,  rather  than  to  the  scientific  student. 
The  author  says  it  was  written  in  the  hope  it  might 
help  in  the  erection  of  '  the  national  standards  of 

what   parent- 

A  strong  and  earnest  plea  for  the     ho0fi    and  the 
dignity    and   duty    or    parenthood.  . 

-Dr.  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  Boston.  Mass.     ^'"}"' t,on  of 

offspring 

b.  to  be.'  lie  p!ea<l<  for  more  marriages  anions 
those  biologically  and  morally  fit  for  parenthood." 
— Nev>  York  Times. 

The  Right  of  the  Child 
to  Be  Well  Born 


By   GEORGE  E.   DAWSON,    Ph.D. 
Prof  '4 Psychology. Hartford  School  of  Religiou,  Pedagogy 
"The  reasonable  tone  of  Dr.  Dawson's  presenta- 
"1  a  total  of  1 

;,i  ri  t  make  this  one  of  the  most  ad  mirable 
and  informative   e3=says  '.  ,  ,t  has  ap- 

1  as  yetin  this  country."— The  NewYork  Press. 
Cloth,   75  cents  net;    by  mail  82  cents 
FUNK  &  WAG.NALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 
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ILLUSTRATED   $1 

[iv  H  Inl  Ball,  F     D      N   ted 
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PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
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of  Patent  Buyers  and 


Going  to  Build? 


Send  for  These 
Two  Free  Books 


iGet  latest  buildlngr  and  remodeling;  Ideas \ 
f  from  oar  biff  catalog.  Shows  most  advanced  styles! 
I  in  building  material;  quotes  money-saving;  prices 
I  direct  to  YOU.  Plan  book  shows  modern  houses, 
1  bungalows,  barns.  Tolls  how  to  get  free  plans. 
\  Satisfaction  guaranf  wl.  lioth  books  are  FRKE. 
Write  today  ;giveoccupation. 
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CATALOr 


PLANS 
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1495  W.  37TH  ST-  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


light  of  Metro  and  his  innate  grandeur. 
To  the  reader,  it  is  a  disappointment  that 
Michael  Douka,  selfish,  heartless,  and  self- 
opinionated,  was  ever  allowed  to  enter  the 
family  circle.  His  conduct  throughout  is 
inexcusably  brutal,  but  others  make  up  for 
his  misdeeds. 

Hardy,  Arthur  Sherburne.  Helen.  Pp.  315. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  an  attractive  novel,  in  which  are 
compared,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
French  and  American  customs  and  in- 
stincts; French  and  American  manners; 
French  and  American  love-making;  and 
French  and  American  grandmothers.  Helen, 
or  Helene,  was  the  orphaned  daughter  of 
an  American  father  and  a  French  mother, 
who,  with  her  brother  Jack,  a  likable  chap, 
lives  with  her  paternal  grandmother,  of 
unsympathetic  and  repellent  disposition, 
and  is  very  conscious  of  her  dependent 
position.  Then  Mr.  Fearing  comes  from 
America  with  news  that  an  uncle  has  left 
the  children  a  fortune,  of  which  he  is  the 
manager.  At  this  point  life  takes  on  new 
possibilities  for  1  Men.  Fearing  determines 
to  take  Jack  to  America.  There  afe  some 
genuine  experiences  in  which  these  two 
figure,  but  Helen  goes  to  Paris  with  a 
lovable  countess  who  is  a  real  friend,  and 
becomes  a  comfort  to  her  other  grand- 
mother. We  are  introduced  to  diplomatic 
life  in  France  and  pretty  episodes  with 
Helen's  French  lover.  The  dramatic 
and  tragic  experiences  that  lead  up  to  the 
solution  of  all  problems  make  interesting 
reading. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  The  I  ■  iih.i wood 
God.  Pp.  236.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Leatherwood  Creek  in  Ohio,  the  author's 
native  State,  was  a  settlement  of  pioneer 
Americans,  primitive  and  positive,  willing 
to  fight  for  their  beliefs,  religious  or  politi- 
cal.     To    this    settlement    came    Joseph 
Dylks,  a  scoundrel  and  religious  imposter. 
It    was    not    long    before    he    proclaimed 
himself     "God"     and     found     plenty     of 
fanatics   to   worship   and   believe   in   him, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  Joseph  Sniil  li,  Brigham 
Young,  Schlatter,  Dowie,  and  many  others. 
Mr.   Howells's  knowledge  of  the  environ- 
ment and  the  actual  occurrences  described, 
which    took    place    during   his    childhood, 
fitted  hi  in  peculiarly  for  his  task.     A  plot, 
lay  in  his  mind  many  years  before  it  grew 
into  a  story.     The  story  is  episodic  and 
religiously   psychological,  and   it   is   true; 
but  the  value  of  it   lies  especially  in  the 
characters,  not   only  the  imposter  himself, 
but  Squire  Braile,  philosopher  and  scoffer, 
whose    comments    are    always    wise    and 
humorous;  also  in  the  Keverdys,  a  shiftless 
couple    next    door,    who    are    incessantly 
borrowing.     In  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the   "God"  none  are  liner  than  his 
deserted  wife  and  the  lovable  "Joey,"  or 
red-haired     Jane,     whose      intensity     and 
adoration   died   hard.      The   thought   thai 
stands  out  from   the  background  of  relig- 
ious   fanaticism    and    imposture     lives     in 
Squire  Braile's  comment  to   Dylkes  him- 
self:   "Why,  you  poor  devil    you're  not  in 
any     unusual     fix.      There     isn't     a     falsi' 
prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  that  couldn't 
match    experiences    with    you.      That's   the 
way  it's  always  gone:  first  the  liar  tells  his 
lie,   and    some   of   the   fools   believe   it,   and 
proselyte  the  other  fools,  and   when    there 
are  enough  of  them,   their  faith   begins  to 
work    on    the    liar's   own    unbelief,    till    he 
takes  his  lie  for  the  truth." 
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Lloyd,  Edward  Moslyn.  Tom  Anderson,  Dare- 
IH'vil.  Pp.  415.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Here  is  a  "boy's  book"  with  a  vengeance, 
and  one  likely  to  captivate  grown-up  boys, 
for  it  is  full  of  startling  contretemps, 
mysterious  adventures,  swift  and  daring 
action,  experiences  fraught  with  danger, 
and  wonderful  episodes.  Tom  Anderson, 
of  "Oxheart,"  a  young  Virginian,  whose 
father  and  brother,  "Troupe,"  are  fighting 
in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  is  at  home  with 
his  aged  grandmother,  his  sister  "Dare," 
and  the  household  servants,  when  suddenly 
he  becomes  involved  in  events  which  tax 
his  seventeen-year  brain  (and  our  credulity) 
to  the  utmost,  but,  in  spite  of  youth, 
relying  on  himself  and  his  Indian  comrade, 
Unaka,  he  is  kidnaped  and  dyed  to  look 
like  a  half-breed.  We  follow  him  through 
hairbreadth  escapes,  deeds  of  violence 
and  danger,  battles  with  treachery  and 
deceit,  combats  with  smallpox,  tornadoes, 
and  enemies  of  all  kinds.  He  is  imprisoned, 
sold  as  a  slave  in  the  West  Indies,  suffers 
shipwreck,  and  barely  escapes  hanging  as  a 
murderer,  but  finally  wins  and  returns  at 
the  end  of  the  war  to  his  home  and  loved 
ones.  The  story,  it*  is  claimed,  is  based 
on  facts,  sometimes  strange,  also  on  his- 
tory, and  contains  enough  material  for 
several  lives.  It  is  what  boys  call  a 
"thriller,"  and  is  well  written  except  for 
the  irritating  frequency  of  reiterated 
prophecies,  such  as:  "had  he  only  known," 
"little  dreamt  he,"  "could  he  only  fore- 
see," "had  he  only  suspected,"  etc. 

Lagerlof,  Selma.    The  Emperor  of  Portugallia. 

Pp.  323.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dwell  on 
Selma  Lagerlof,  celebrity  as  a  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  and  participant  in  other 
unusual  literary  honors,  since  all  readers 
share  that  knowledge  as  well  as  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  for  her  work.  Her 
creative  and  imaginative  genius  is  super- 
lative. There  is  usually  a  mystical  beauty 
in  her  stories  which  have  given  them  the 
name  of  "Fairy  Classics."  This  novel  is 
largely  concerned  with  Jan  of  "Ruffluck 
Croft"  in  relation  to  his  daughter,  "Glory 
Goldie  Sunnyeastle,"  from  the  day  of  her 
birth,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  peasant 
limitations,  her  absence  from  home,  and 
the  terrible  consequences  to  her  father  of 
too  deep  a  love  and  a  consequently  fevered 
and  unsettled  mind.  The  author  has  the 
power  to  make  us  sense  the  almost  super- 
natural bond  between  father  and  child,  so 
that  we  understand  the  pathetic  concen- 
tration of  Jan's  devotion  on  the  one  thought 
which  unseats  his  reason.  There  is  a 
thrilling  appeal  to  the  human  heart  in  this 
story  and  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
limitations  and  intensity  of  the  lowly 
mind.  As  in  all  foreign  literature,  methods 
and  motivation  are  unusual,  but  they 
stimulate  the  mind  to  alertness  and  can 
not  fail  to  convince  readers  of  Miss 
Lagerlof 's  beauty  and  power  as  a  writer. 

Twain,     Mark.       The     Mysterious     Stranger. 

Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.     Pp.  151.     New  York  and 
London:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $2.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  one  of  those  books  especially 
prepared  for  the  holiday  trade,  binding, 
paper,  and  illustrations  being  all  of  superior 
excellence  and  attractiveness.  It  is,  in  a 
way,  a  fairy  story,  with  astrologers,  spirits. 
and  all  the  occult  powers  and  forces  in 
operation,  but,  through  it  all,  runs,  for  the 
analytical  thinker,  a  thread  of  philosophy,  a 
theory  of  eternal  verities,  and  this  text : 
"Life   itself   is   only   a   vision,    a   dream." 
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The  cheapest  and  best  light  is 
daylight.  Modern  factory  pro- 
duction could  not  attain  its  present 
efficiency  without  it.  Accurate, 
rapid,  economical  work  is  char- 
acteristic of  factories  that  are 
equipped  with  United  Steel  Sash. 

UNITED  HHtSASH 


This  sash  not  only  supplies  maximum 
daylight,  but  also  provides  ventilation  to 
any  desired  extent.  The  large  ventilators 
have  double  contact  surfaces,  and,  when 
closed,  effectively  shut  out  the  weather 
and  save  fuel. 

United  Steel  Sash  has  these  exclusive  fea- 
tures: Continuous  I-beam  members  un- 
weakened  by  cutting  or  punching;  double 
circular  contact  around  ventilators;  con- 
tinuous bearing  section  for  glass;  sim- 
plified glazing,  etc.,  etc.  Made  in  all 
types  and  sizes  of  pivoted  and  sliding 
sash;  also  continuous  sash,  doors,  case- 
ments, partitions,  etc. 

Write  for  our  Sash  Book  and  informa- 
tion adapted  to  your  especial  needs. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
Representatives  in  principal  cities 
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ADVANCEMENT   IN   LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.  Self-Culture,  by  Profes-or 
John  Stuart  Biackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.  I2ino, 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND   HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

liy  Mary  C.reer  Conklin.     An  in  !y  written 

book  on   the   true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  Quotations.     Cloth.  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Are..  N.  Y. 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN   IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 


THIS 
ONE 
MIGHTY1 
"BOOK 


It 

Never  Fails 


NEW  STANDARD  DICTIO 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  also  publish  The  Literary  Digest 


i  iiliiiiMrtMi—tniin 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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PEOPLE  are  apt  to 
judge  a  thing — or  a  per- 
son— more  by  what  is 
done  than  by  what 
could  be  done.  We  are 
satisfied  to  have 

BMttVm 

munmwm. 

judged  on  either  basis.  The 
Indented  Tread  will  take 
care  of  the  emergency,  but  if 
the  emergency  never  arises 
then  there  is  always  the 
wear,  the  day  in  and  day  out 
service  to  which  we  can 
point.  And,  as  political 
candidates  used  to  say,  "we 
point  with  pride." 


BbTdl/lft    Is  your  car  tired 


— or  are  you: 

SECURITY 

Itires  /    Try  BATAVIAS 


THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 


To  three  lads,  playmates,  in  Austria,  in 
1590,  came  "the  Mysterious  Stranger,"  a 
handsome  youth  called  "Satan,"  who 
pervades  the  book  and  has  the  power  to 
become  invisible,  to  create,  to  destroj^,  and 
to  change  destinies.  In  the  guise  of  a 
story  many  deeply  significant  statements 
are  made.  Boys  are  taught  that  our  blind 
prayers  spring  often  from  the  most  selfish 
desires  which,  granted,  would  lead  to  still 
deeper  shame  and  suffering.  "You  people 
do  not  suspect."  says  the  author,  "that 
all  of  your  acts  are  of  one  size  and  impor- 
tance, but  it  is  true.  To  snatch  at  an 
appointed  fly  is  as  big  with  fate  for  you  as 
the  conquering  of  a  continent."'  Again, 
"sanity  and  happiness  are  an  impossible 
combination.  No  sane  man  can  be  happy, 
for  to  him  life  is  real  and  he  sees  whal  a 
fearful  thing  it  is.  Only  the  mad  can  be 
happy,  and  not  many  .of  them."  Once 
more,  "against  the  assault  of  laughter 
nothing  ran  stand."  There  is  a  regular, 
well-developed  story  here,  but  besl  of  all 
arc  the  illuminating  comments  on  the  foi- 
bles of  a  race,  which  has  "the  moral  sense" 
and  \et  dues  horrible  things,  nol  "brutal" 
ones,  because  Unites  do  no  such  things. 
Such  evil  deeds  are  human,  nol  brutal. 

Masefleld,    John.      Multitude    and    Solitude. 

1'p.  -i'-W.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Iii  judging  a  1 k  like  this,  it   is  n s- 

sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  "it  was  firsl 
published  a  good  many  years  ago"  and  to 
make  allowances  I'm-  its  immaturity,  its 
lack  <>!'  cohesion,  and  its  abrupl  transitions 
n!'  place  and  subjects.  Th<'  author  evi- 
dently had  a  purpose  to  build  a  story 
around  the  African  "sleeping  sickness," 
and  was  well  informed  on  thai  subject, 
bu1  it  was  not  so  easj  to  make  the  storj 
spontaneous   or   pleasanl    reading.      Roger 

Xaldrett  was  unsuccessful  ill  his  drama. 
"A  Roman  Matron."  and  Tailed  to  see  his 
Love,  Ottalie  Fawcett,  who  was  drowned 
before  he  reaches  her  home.  So  he  decides 
to  devote  his  broken  life  to  the  conquest  of 
this  horrible  disease,  and  went  to  Africa 
with  her  cousin,  Lionel.  The  chapters  deal- 
ing with  revolting  details  of  the  disease 
are   full   of   Scientific    terms  and   deductions. 

So  are  the  mosl  convincing  parts  of  the 
book.  As  a  Btory,  it  is  not  attractive,  nor 
is  it  satisfactory,  except  in  illustrating  a 
phase  in  the  developmenl  of  an  author 
n  ho  has  "  made  good." 

Roberts,  Charles  <;.  I>.  The  Secret  Trails. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  212.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Everj  one  who  is  interested  in  the  greal 

outdoor-     is     familiar     with     the     works    of 

Charles  G.  I).  Roberts.  Any  one  who 
reads  hi-  books  I'or  the  firsl  time  has  a 
stimulating  treal  in  hand.  In  thjs  collec- 
tion are  stories  of  hoar,  dog,  bull,  eagle, 
egret,  oxen,  and  rabbit.  The  author 
makes  one  feel  the  irresistible  force  of 
nature.  He  weaves  a  fanciful  story  about 
strange  and  dramatic  facts  in  the  li\<  of 
furry  and  feathered  tribes.  Each  story  is 
interesting,  sometimes  tragic  and  thrilling, 
and  so  cleverlj  constructed  thai  the  reader 
scarcely  realizes  that  the  scenes  are  dom- 
inated by  beasts  or  birds,  even  when 
humans  figure  in  them.  His  nature  de- 
scriptions are  exquisite  and  graphic.  The 
episodes  described   illustrate  customs  and 

traits    of    different    animals    so    subtlj     thai 

we   absorb  edifying   truths   unconsciously 

while  reading  for  entertainment.  Never 
didactic,      Mr.      Roberts      charms'      by      his 

picturesque  narrative  and  bis  absolute 
familiarity  wit h  his  subject. 


Standardizing 
Machine  Shops 

The  necessity  of  economical  production 
in  our  factories  is  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. The  war  will  end  sometime,  and 
what  then?  At  best,  a  struggle  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  supremacy  in  which 
the  careless,  old-time  methods  that  made 
money  in  spite  of  waste  will  be  frozen  out. 

All  manufacturers  must  watch  to  stop 
leaks,  to  reduce  waste.  Waste  of  material 
and  labor,  in  rejections,  can  be  cut  down 
by  using  accurate  gages.  Until  they  are 
introduced,  no  shop  can  effectively  stand- 
ardize metal  work. 

Yet  when  really  achieved,  interchange- 
ability  of  parts  has  magical  effects  on  pro- 
fits. By  means  of  limit  gages,  standardized 
interchangeability  of  metal  parts  isassured 
— and  a  boy  can  do  the  work  of  inspection. 
This  method  lowers  cost  of  manufacture, 
speeds  up  assembling,  improves  quality— 
in  short,  replaces  guess-work  with  scien- 
tific precision. 

Write  for  Bulletin 
"How  to  Measure  Screw  Threads" 

It  will  give  you  some  new  ideas  on  mod- 
el n,  economical  shop  methods. 

We  make  a  varied  line  of  gages  for 
metal  pails. 

©reenfieldllapi^DieOorporahori 
©agesVaps-Dies 

Threading  Machine*,  Reamers,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


AMERICA    FIRST 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press  35,  L»ar- 
Kf-rSlM.  Rotary  $fio.  Save  money.  Print  for 
nt  hers,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent,  w  rite 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  ca  rds. 

THE    PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


lift 


A  Kalamazoo 

■\.r::  Direct  to  You 


Quick  Shipment 

direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
Writeforcatatogfilled  with 
helpful  hints  on  home  heat- 
ing and  telling  ho  w  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power- 
ful heating  plant.  One  register 
—easy  to  install.  We  pay 
freight.  Csshorsssy  psyments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  975 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Enters  a  new  business  at 

*100,000  a  year 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  a  gigantic  wholesale  grocery  concern 
had  gathered  to  select  a  new  president. 

A  keen^  broad-minded  director  arose  and  said:  "I  know  the  man 
we  want."     He  named  the  president  of  a  great  National  Bank. 

"What!"  cried  one  astonished  director,  "what  does  a  banker  know 
about  our  business?" 

"This  man  knows  more  than  just  banking,"  was  the  answer. 
"Banking,  like  wholesaling,  is  only  one  phase  of  business.  This 
man  is  not  limited  to  any  one  field.  He  knows  all  the  departments 
of  business — finance,  economics,  organization,  selling,  accounting." 
They  discussed  the  matter  from  all  standpoints.  Finally  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  get  him  if  they  could. 

The  banker  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  wholesale  grocery 
concern  at  a  salary  of  #100,000. 

In   a   surprisingly   short   time   he   had   completely  reorganized    the   whole   concern. 
New,  well-planned  office  short  cuts  replaced  the  old,  roundabout  methods. 


Means  of  shipment  and  distribution  were  completely 
revolutionized.  And  today  this  company  is  reaping  the 
benefits  of  the  changes  made  in  the  form  of  increased 
dividends  amounting  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  inspiring  success  of  this  banker,  in  a  business 
totally  new  to  him,  was  the  result  of  his  broad  busi- 
ness training.       His    greatness    lay  in  his  knowledge   of 


business  fundamentals.  Each  move,  each  decision  he 
made,  was  backed  up  by  a  clear,  intelligent  grasp  of  the 
why  and  the  how  of  the  problems  he  had  to  solve. 

The  problems  this  man  had  to  face  were  far  more 
complicated  than  those  listed  below.  Yet  these  compara- 
tively simple  problems  are  the  very  rocks  upon  which 
business  careers  are  smashed.  Sooner  or  later  you.  too, 
will  meet  these  questions.      How  will   you    answer  them? 


Do  you  know  why  most  inexperienced  promoters 
fail  trying  to  raise  money  for  a  new  business,  and 
how  to  avoid  their  mistakes ? 

Do  you  know  the  vital  difference  to  a  business 
man  between  "getting  a  loan"  and  "discounting  his 
note,"  and  when  each  is  necessary ? 


Can  you  answer  a  letter  of  complaint  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  complainant  and  yet  preserve  the  firm's 
prestige ? 

What  are  the  six  things  a  business  man  should 
watch  for  and  satisfy  himself  on  before  he  signs  his 
name  to  a  business  paper ? 


By  comparison  of  a  series  of  financial  statements. 

can    you    tell    whether    [he    bus;: 

should,  and  then  put  your  ringer  on  the  weakn. 

strength  shown 

Can  you  analyze  the  market  of  a  proposition  so 
as  to  tell  accurately  whether  it  will  be  cheaper  to  sell 
direct  by  mail,  or  thru  usHal  trade  channels 


The  knowledge  that  carries  men  thru 

You  cannot  catalog  the  answers  to  these  broad  questions. 
Circumstances  vary.  But  the  big  underlying  principles  always 
remain  the  same.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  that 
carries  men  thru  to  success. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  that  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  giving  to  more  than  50,000  business 
men  today. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  gives  you  a  logical  foundation  on  which  to  build 
your  future  business  knowledge  and  experience.  All  departments  of 
business  are  covered  and  presented  to  you  in  interesting,  practical 
form. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  are  often  enrolled  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  along  with  ambitious  young  clerks  in  their 
employ.  Among  the  50,000  subscribers  are  such  men  as  H.  C.  Osborn, 
President,  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.;  Melville  \\".  Mix.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co.;  Geo.  M.  Verity,  President  of  the 
American  Rolling  Mills;  YVm.  H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of 
the  biggest  watch  company  in  the  world;  l\.  A.  Hawkins.  General 
Sales  Manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. — and  scores  of  others  equally 
prominent. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  anil  educational  authority  of  the  highest  standing  are 
represented    in    tin-   Advisory  Council  of   the   Alexander    Hamilton 


Institute.      lht>  (  ouncil  includes  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York:  Judge  E.  H.Gary,  head  of  tin 
I  .  S.  Steel  Corporation;  John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engii 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  Scho 

Commerce,  and  Jeremiah  \Y.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and  eco 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful    reading  of  this    135-page    hook,  "Forging    Ahead    in 
Business,"  copy  of  which   we  will   send    you    free,   will    repaj 
many  times  over.      It   will  help  measure  what  you  know— what 
don  t   know,   and   what    you   should    know — to    make    sine.  -- 
If  you  feel  uncertain  of  yourself,  if  you  long  for  bigger  responsibilit 
power,   influence,   money — this  Course    and    Service  will  tit  you   to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come  to  those  who 
prepared. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 
548  ASTOR  PLACE  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"      FREE 


Business 
Address 

-  tess 

Position 
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Shaving 
k  soaps0 

stick 
powder 

cream 

liquid 


See  that  smile  ?  It  starts  the  minute  the  Big  Stick 
is  brought  into  action  and  broadens  as  the  shave 
proceeds. 

The  smile  and  the  shave  were  strangers  once, 
but  now  they're  inseparable — all  because  of  the 
soothing,  softening  influence  of  the  lather  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Soaps. 

Get  a  Williams'  Holder  Top  and  smile  with  the 
majority.  The  metal  finger-grip  is  a  convenience 
from  the  start  and  a  necessity  at  the  finish. 


PPilliami*  Shavn  unt  forms: 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  12c.  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size 
of  the  four  forms  shown  here.  Then 
decide  which  you  prefer  or  send  4c. 
in  stamps  for  any  one. 


<*,n**> 


Williams' 

Quick&Easj, 

Shaving 

Powder 


Williams' 

SHAVING 
LIQUID 


J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A 
Glastonbury.  Conn. 

Add  the  finishing  touch  to 

your  shave  with  Williams' 

luxurious  Talc  Powder 


i 
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MR.  CLINTON  SCOLLARD  shows 
wisdom  in  drawing  material  for  his 
stirring  ballads  from  the  rich  treasury 
of  American  history,  especially  that  of 
Revolutionary  days.  Many  of  these 
poems  have  been  collected  in  "Ballads 
Patriotic  and  Romantic"  (Laurence  J. 
Gomme).  Patriotic  themes  should  not  be 
given  over  fully  to  the  song-writers  of  the 
musical  comedies;  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention of  poets  of  ripe  culture  and  true 
craftsmanship.  Here  is  a  famous  episode 
admirably  treated;  "Wayne  at  Stony 
Point  "  is  one  of  the  strongest  ballads  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

WAYNE  AT   STONY   POINT 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

This  is  a  tale  to  tell  your  sons 

Of  the  craggy  steeps  that  lie 
Where  the  tides  of  Hudson  sweep  and  swing 
South  by  the  Perry  of  the  King, 
And  of  those  who  did  a  dauntless  thing 

On  the  noon  of  a  night  gone  by. 

'Twas  Washington  sat  in  his  tent, 

And  he  scanned  a  writing  well; 
And  it  was  thus  that  the  writing  ran — 
"I,  Anthony  Wayne,  am  ever  your  man; 
If  you'll  but  plot,  if  you'll  but  plan, 

I'll  storm  the  heights  of  Hell!" 

The  General  smiled  his  slow  grave  smile 

That  boded  the  foeman  ill; 
And,  as  he  bent  his  head  and  wrote. 
The  lyric  trill  of  the  tawny  throat 
Kept  time,  now  near  and  now  remote. 

To  the  scratching  of  his  quill. 

For  it  was  the  heart  of  the  summer-time. 

And  the  Highlands  surged  away, 
In  gleaming  billows  of  verdure  drest, 
Great  of  girth  and  broad  of  breast, 
Vale  on  vale  and  crest  on  crest, 

Under  the  golden  day. 

It  was  the  heart  of  the  siumner-tinie, 

Suspense  filled  all  the  air, 
For  armed  men  lurked  amid  the  trees 
About  Torn  Mountain's  rugged  knees, 
And  where  Dean  Foreet  swayed  in  the  breeze 

Back  from  the  Mount  of  the  Bear! 

And  they  were  men  of  the  north  and  south, 

Band  on  resolute  band, 
Men  of  the  Massachusetts  line, 
Men  who  had  fought  at  Brandywine, 
Men  stanch  as  the  Carolina  pine. 

And  the  flower  of  Maryland. 

v 

'Twas  Anthony  Wayne  sat  in  his  tent 

With  his  hand  cupped  for  his  chin, 
His  thoughts  afar  when  an  ensign  flew 
From  the  rocky  peak  of  a  Point  he  knew , 
When  a  messenger,  clad  in  buff  and  blue. 

From  the  droop  of  the  dusk  strode  in. 

He  gave  the  leader  a  swift  salute. 

As  he  stood  there,  heel  to  heel; 
"  A  letter,  sir!"  and  the  eyes  of  Wayne 
Lit  as  the  skies  do  after  rain, 
And  his  heart  was  tuned  to  a  martial  strain 

As  he  broke  the  letter's  seal. 

"To-morrow,"  he  read,  "at  the  noon  of  night. 

Be  this  the  day  and  the  hour!" 
And  his  laugh  rang  out  as  the  laugh  of  one 
Who  sees,  with  the  first  bright  beam  of  the  sun, 
The  chrismal  crown  of  glory  won, 

And  the  dawn  of  victory  flower. 

Morn  on  a  sickle  beach  of  sand 

That  a  swerve  of  the  Hudson  made; 

And  line  on  line,  and  rank  on  rank, 

Under  the  dip  of  the  shelving  bank. 

Powdered  and  shaven,  fore  and  flank, 
The  troops  upon  parade! 


"Forward!"  then  through  the  stealthy  noon 

They  marched  at  a  measured  pace; 
The  woodland  paths  at  a  swinging  stride 
They  trod,  and  Donderberg's  frowning  side. 
Till  they  came,  at  the  edge  of  the  twilight-tide 
To  the  vale  of  Devil's  Race. 

Then  each  man  shaped  him  a  white  cockade 

That  the  plan  might  have  no  flaw, 
While  the  hours  crept  by,  and  naught  was  heard 
Save  only  the  breath  of  a  whispered  word. 
Or  the  frog's  low  croak,  of  the  breeze  that  stirred 

O'er  the  bay  of  Haverstraw! 

No  beacon  shone  in  the  vast  of  the  vault, 

And  there  was  no  bugle  blown, 
When  out  from  the  shroud  of  beech  and  pint: 
Onward  they  moved  in  a  silent  fine, 
And  the  General  gave  them  the  countersign — 

"  The  fort's  our  own! — our  own!" 

It  was  file  by  left  and  file  by  right. 

And  a  narrow  file  to  the  fore, 
And  there  was  Febiger,  gallant  Dane, 
Fleury  and  Butler,  bold  and  vain, 
And  over  them  all  "Mad  Anthony  Wayne," 

The  chief  of  the  fighting  corps. 

Through  the  strangling  grip  of  the  marsh's  mire 

With  never  a  pause  they  prest, 
And  tho  the  sound  of  the  foeman's  fire 
Rang  like  the  strings  of  a  battle-lyre. 
Higher  they  sought  their  way  and  higher 

Till  they  won  to  the  cragged  crest. 

Hand  to  hand,  and  brand  to  brand, 

They  grappled,  with  grisly  scars, 
Till  the  banner  that  stood  for  the  king  and  crown 
From  the  peak  of  Stony  Point  came  down, 
And  there  floated  the  flag  of  new  renown — 

Our  flag  of  the  Stripes  and  Stars. 

Tho  smitten  sore  by  a  hurtling  ball 

As  they  upward  charged  from  the  fen, 
Through  the  flame-rent  murk  of  the  midnight  pall. 
And  the  clamor  and  stress  of  the  conflict-thrall, 
"Bear  me  on!"  was  their  leader's  call; 
"  I  would  die  at  the  head  of  my  men! " 

But  not  his  to  die,  and  he  heard  the  cry 

From  bastion  and  breach  back  thrown, 
A  sound  that  echoes  and  triumphs  still 
From  the  crest  of  that  inemory-haunted  hill, 
The  exultant  cry,  with  its  olden  thrill — 
"  The  fort's  our  own! — our  own!" 

Our  own!  ay,  every  league  of  land 
From  the  east  to  the  western  main! 

Our  own! — and  may  we  never  forget. 

Till  the  light  of  Liberty's  sun  be  set. 

His  dauntless  deed,  and  our  deathless  debt 
To  men  like  Anthony  AVayne! 

The  two  lyrics  below  are  excellent 
examples  of  Mr.  Scollard's  artistry.  The 
first  is  splendidly  pictorial,  and  shows 
Mr.  Scollard's  mastery  of  a  difficult  classical 
rhythm.  The  second  is  a  glowing  piece  of 
Eastern  magi.,  most  musical  and  most 
colorful.  Mr.  Scollard's  artful  repetition 
of  the  beautiful  word  "Lebanon"  has 
much  to  do  with  the  charm  of  the  poem. 

THE  "ETERNAL  PRESENCE" 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

1  have  watched  the  glow  on  the  morning  sky-line 
When  the  kindling  spring  from  out  of  the  palm- 
isles 
Came,  with  lilt  of  lutes  and  with  touch  of  timbrels, 
Winged  as  the  swallow. 

Summer  I  have  seen  o'er  the  fertile  loam-lands 
Spread  its  gleaming'gold  and  its  burnished  amber — 
Barley,  wheat,  and  rye  in  the  soft  winds  waving. 
Ripe  for  the  reapers. 


Make  your 
Radiators   Behave 

RADIATORS  equipped  with  a 
.  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  (pictured 
above)  cannot  hiss  or  pound.  It  doe-; 
away  with  the  cause  of  radiator  noise — 
air  and  water.  Eliminating  these  from 
the  radiator  reduces  coal  consumption. 
All  the  heat  in  the  vapor  is  utilized. 
So  costly  coal  is  conserved. 

BUNHflM 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


The  trap  is  only  one  of  the  several 
exclusive  features  of  the  Dunham  Vapor 
Heating  System.  Each  is  vital.  Each 
is  a  distinct  and  radical  achievement 
that  makes  for  utmost  comfort  and  un- 
expected economy.  With  minimum  at- 
tention, the  Dunham-heated  home  will 
be  cozily  warm  each  hour  of  the  day — 
every  single  room. 

The  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System 
assures  you  of  any  desired  temperature 
at  any  hour  in  every  room.  Dunham 
Heating,  of  course,  costs  more  to  install 
than  does  an  old-fashioned  system.  It  is 
worth  it  in  comfort,  low  maintenance 
expense  and  durability. 

Dunham  Heating  is  all  explained  in 
our  remarkable  little  book,  "The  3  H's." 
The  reading  of  it  will  point  the  way  t<> 
more  comfort  with  less  coal.  This  book 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM   CO.,  Mar»halltown.  Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

BRANCHES  : 

Boston  Cleveland       Bes  Moines    Cheyenne 

Rochester  Detroit  St   Lonii        Salt  Lake  City 

Albany  Indianapolis  Kansas  CitySpokane 

Philadelphia  Louisville       Fort  Worth  Portland.  Ore. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Milwaukee      Dallas  Seattle 

Birmingham  Minneapolis  Denver  Los  Angeles 

Pittsburgh  Davenport 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

Branch  Offices : 
Halifax        Montreal         Ottawa       Winnipeg        Vancouver 
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Burroughs  Direct  -  to  -  Ledger  Posting 
in  the  office  of  H.  Wilensky  &  Sons 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  was  the  final 
step  in  an  interesting  development  of 
accounting  methods.  (See  pictures 
and  explanations  below.) 


No  Hide-Bound  Methods  in  the 
Wilensky   Leather    Business 

Jake  Wilensky  is  a  chip  o'  the  old  block.  Otherwise 
he  couldn't  have  convinced  his  father  of  one  improve- 
ment after  another,  leading  from  the  high  stool  in  the 
dark  corner  to  the  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting 
Machine  in  the  present  completely  equipped  account- 
ing department. 

His  father  built  up  a  big  business  on  honesty  and 
sagacity  from  small  beginnings  in  the  little  shop, 
where  jone  old  yellow-page  ledger  held  all  the  accounts 
— and  Jake  was  bookkeeper. 

How  Jake  Began 

Jake  began  with  a  pencil.  He  had  to  be  very  per- 
suasive even  to  get  a  loose  leaf  ledger  and  to  keep  it 
in  pen  and  ink. 

He  acquired  a  typewriter  for  his  business  letters 
by  inducing  his  father  to  give  it  to  him  for  a  birth- 
day present. 

So  he  managed  one  way  or  another  to  adapt  his 
department  to  the  rapidly  growing  business.  But 
he  wasn't  satisfied. 

As  Jake  says,  truly,  "You  can't  half-sole  and  heel 
an  old-fashioned  system  forever." 


When  Jake  Wi- 
lensky employed 
a  bookkeeper,  he 
had  made  anoth- 
er long  stride 
ahead,  but  the 
biggest  improve- 
ment was  still  to 
come.  (See  No. 
6  above.) 


Business  grew  so 
fast  that Jake  had 
to  get  a  stenog- 
rapher to  help 
him  with  his  cor- 
respondence. 


3.  This  typewriter 
was  a  birthday 
present  that 
saved  Jake  a  lot 
of  time. 


And  the  next 
improvement 
a*d  d  e  d  was  a 
loose  leaf  ledger 
which  he  posted 
with  pen  and 
ink. 


Here's  the  old 
yellow-page  book 
and  pencil  with 
which  Jake  start- 
ed years  ago. 


A  Brand  New  Method 

So  he  gave  the  accounting  department  a  brand  new 
method  that  took  care  of  current  requirements  and 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  business  along  the 
up-grade  of  steadily  increasing  sales— a  bookkeeper 
and  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine. 

That  was  the  biggest  improvement  of  all  Jake  had 
introduced  but  it  required  the  least  persuasion  because 
his  father  had  come  to  recognize  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  labor-saving  and  error-proof  devices. 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  had  the  books 
up  to  date,  trial  balance  out  and  statements  mailed 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  after  the  machine 
was  installed. 

It  used  to  take  the  bookkeeper  until  the  6th  or  8th 
of  the  month  to  get  a  trial  balance;  and  statements 
didn't  go  out  until  the  trial  balance  was  completed. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS  »ltt 
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The  leather  stock-room  of  H.  Wilen- 
sky  &  Sons  Co.,  in  which  never  less 
than  $50,000  worth  of  leather  is  kept. 


Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting 
Simplifies  Accounting  Problems 


Accounting  costs  are  cut  'in  two.  What's  more, 
the  bookkeeper  has  half  of  each  day  for  other  im- 
portant work — watching  credits,  getting  cost  figures 
in  department  sales,  and  so  on. 

How  it  is  Done 

H.  Wilensky  &  Sons  Company  use  five  card  ledger 
boxes  fitting  special  compartments  in  the  safe.  They 
post  accounts  receivable,  notes  receivable,  accounts 
payable  and  notes  payable  to  different  card  ledgers. 

The  card  is  slipped  into  the  carriage  of  the  machine 
and  items  posted  direct  from  posting  mediums.  Cash 
received  is  posted  from  slips  from  the  cash  register 
drawer,  which  include  checks  by  mail;  customer's 
ledger  from  salesmen's  orders,  on  which  distribution 
of  the  charge  is  made  by  departments;  accounts  paya- 
ble from  invoices.  They  also  use  an  interesting  control 
sheet,  showing  cash  register  data,  cash  summary,  bal- 
ance of  cash  sales  drawer,  bank  balance,  summary  of 
charge  sales,  purchases,  etc.,  making  a  complete  reca- 
pitulation of  each  day's  business.  This  is  used  as  a  check 
list  in  posting,  and  in  checking  entries  on  the  control 
journal,  and  is  then  filed  for  reference. 

Why  it  is  Better 

Burroughs  Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  cuts  out  useless  opera- 
tions— dipping  pen  into  ink,  blotting,  entering  dates  and  ciphers, 
complicated  motions  of  fingers  and  so  on.  The  operator 
depresses  the  right  keys,  touches  the  operating  bar  and  the 
machine  prints  the  item  directly  on  the  ledger  leaf.  This  saves 
time — and  hence  money. 

The  machine  adds  and  subtracts  automatically.  The  accounts 
are  therefore  always  balanced.  Accuracy  saves  the  time  other- 
wise lost  in  looking  for  errors.  The  daily  balance  is  invaluable 
to  the  credit  man. 

Statements  are  also  made  on  the  machine,  with  the  same 
automatic  accuracy  and  saving  of  time. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  bookkeeper  has  time  for  other 
important  work.  He  can  make  his  job  bigger  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  daily  figure  information  that  the  Burroughs  machine 
makes  possible — information  that  enables  executives  to  run  a 
business  on  knowledge  instead  of  guess-work. 

98  Burroughs  Models 

The  98  Burroughs  models  make  a  Burroughs  possible  for  any 
business.  Your  banker  or  telephone  directory  will  give  you  the 
address  of  the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  maintained  by  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LO V  AS  #125 


Card  from  ac- 
counts receiv- 
able ledger  show- 
ing old  balance, 
date,  items,  folio, 
debit,  credit  and 
new  balance.  The 
Burroughs  is 
equally  applica- 
ble to  card  or 
loose  leaf  ledgers. 


Neat,  accurate, 
machine  -made 
statement  show- 
ing debit  items, 
total ,  cred  i  t 
items,  and  bal- 
ance due. 


Sample  card 
from  notes  re- 
ceivable ledger. 
As  each  note  is 
paid,  credit  is  en- 
tered on  custom- 
er's card  and 
new  balance 
printed. 


Cash  sheet  giv- 
ing  complete 
recapitulation  of 
day's  business, 
for  which  all  to- 
tals are  computed 
and  printed  by 
the  Burroughs. 
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Are  YOU 
Making 
$5000 


I 


DflrftHefely  Think  it  Over 
'—  Put  it  Over! 
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The  huge  growth  of  business  in  America  has  cre- 
ated thousands  of  high  grade  positions  paying  $1,500  to 
Jo.OOOormore  a  year.  The  need  is  for  men  with  execu- 
tive training— men  who  have  specialized  in  some  im- 
portant department  of  business.  A  recent  ad  vertisement 
for  a  $15  a  week  man  brought  171  answers.  One  for  a 
$5,000  man.  on  the  same  page,  did  not  bring  a  single  re- 
ply. The  $15  a  week  man  had  170  other  men  competing 
for  the  same  job.  The  $5,000  position  went  begging 
One  big  captain  of  industry  recently  said,  "Our  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  men  who  are  properly  trained  for 
responsible   positions." 

We  Train  You  By  Mail  For 
Executive  Positions 

"The  School  of  Experience"  alone,  cannot  begin  to 
supply  men  needed.  For  that  reason,  employers  are 
urging  ambitious  men  to  take  the  short  cut  to  executive 
training  offered  by  the  various  courses  of  the  LaSalle 
Extension  University.  Railroads,  mercantile  and  bank- 
ing institutions  are  always  in  need  of  trained  men  to  fill 
permanent  positions  with  big  salaries. 

Flam  Willi  A  Yon  can  keeP  on  drawing  your 
a-K3i  ii  ww  uiic  present  salary  while  we  train  you 
Yoil  T  parn  for  an  executive  position.  You 
*uu  **ceii  M  learn  in  your  spare  time— at  home. 
Our  courses  are  thorough,  simple,  easy  and  quickly 
mastered.  The  cost  is  small.  Easy  monthly  payment?. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  cannot  advance 
yourself  now  if  you  are  ambitious,  and  are  willingto in- 
vest a  few  dollars  in  brain  power  and  self  capitalization 
Big  employers  know  that  LaSalle  training  is  thor- 
ough; that  behind  the  LaSalle  courses  stand  assets  of 
over  $2,000,000,  and  an  organization  of  more  than  300 
business  experts,  professional  men,  text  writers,  in- 
structors ana  assistants,  including  recognized  author- 
ities  in   all   departments.  ( 

Get  This  Valuable  Book 

"Ten  Tears'  Promotion  in  One 

Hundreds  of  men  who  have  read  this  book  say  it 
does  more  to  inspire  the  ambitious  man  for  big  things, 
than  any  other  book  they  have  ever  read.  A  prominent 
Chicago  business  man  recently  said,  "It  would  pay 
every  ambitious  person  to  get  this  book  even  if  it  cost 
hiro-So.OO  fora  copy."  Let  us  send  it  to  you  FREE,  with 
literature  explaining  how  you  can  train  for  your  chosen 
work   without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 

Earn  $35  To  $200  A  Week 

Which  One  of  these  Positions  Would  You  Like  to  Fill 

Business  or 


This     mnrse 
Rives  youex- 


Trsffic    Railroad  and  fndus- 
u  trial    shippers   con- 

mSIMfer  etantly  need  men 
who  understand  rate  laws  and 
Interstate  Commerce  regula- 
tions. Onr  course  is  the  rec- 
ognized standard  of  training. 

<C.  P.  A.)  600.000    Bankins?  £? 'k^V118.1  cot"P'e1t 

firms    need    ser-      !    ,n|un»    ed  by   leading  bank 


ing  necessary  to  manage  de- 
partment heads,  minor  execu- 
tives, or  a  complete  business 
organization. 


Eiecntirt  „ 

.  rums    need    ser 

Accountant  vices  of  expert 
accountants  and  auditors.  Only 
2.000  rertified  public  account- 
ants in  the  U.  S.  to  do  the 
work-  Our  training  prepares 
vou  for  expert  accounting  work 
or  C.  P.  A.  examinations. 

Our 

course 
offers 
•ppOTtonity  t/>  train  quickly 
for  a  high -grade  position  as 
expert  sales  and  collection 
correspondent,  or  writer  of 
business  literature. 


Business  um) 
Stlea  Correspondent 


ing  and  financial  experts. 
Trains  men  either  with  or  with- 
out banking  experience  for 
positions   in    all   departments. 

Letsl  CounseUor     ^JJJ1^ 

or  Attorney  at  Law  menVin 

high  positions  in  business  and 

Buoljc  life.  Our  course  is  of 
Diversity  grade.  The  14  vol- 
umes of  text  books,  supplied 
frvt,  are  edited  and  written  in 

Elain.  comprehensive  language 
y  noted  legal  experts,  judges 
and  famous  law  professors. 
Degree-  of  LL.  R.  conferred. 


A       4  ■¥■      J  |  Make  up  yoar  mind  now  to  train 

MCI  1  0u3 V"  *or  a  Position  of  ditrnity  and 
.  -w*  *  .  .  »r  •  good  pay.  Onr  corps  of  expert 
metruetors  will  direct  you  atep  by  step  and  give  you 
unlimited  personal  jrujdance. 

LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.    152-R,  Chicago 
"TTie  Work?*  Greatest  Extension  University" 


Free  Book  Coupon 


LaSalle  Extension  University.  Dept.  152-R.  Chicago  I 

I  "The  World' i  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me.  free  and  postpaid,  copy  of  Ten  I 
Tsars  Promotion  In  One";  also,  paclcnlara  regarding  your  I 
home-study  course  of  training  for  the  position  of 


Position  dewfr^d 


I 


Vsm- 


A<Hr* 


The  University  Prints 

Eight  aeries  of  half-tone  reproductions 
for  systematic  art  study  in 

Painting,  Sculpture,  and 

Architecture. 

Orders  of  any  alze   distributed  Into  sets   for 

schools  and  dobs. 

100  prints,  postpaid,  $1.00 

Unwernly  Prwto,  13  Boyd  St,  Newton,  Mass. 


SEXOLOGY    , 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D.  \ 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  >  Young  Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Yoong  Husband  Should  Hare.         I 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.    I 
M'dkal  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Hare. 
■sswledg!  a  Young  Wife  Should  Hare. 
AUnooeTorome  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

IBnstrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Shoold  Imparl  to  Her  Dandrter.  I 
JZOOpostpaid   Medkal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Writs  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Tabls of  Contents.    ! 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  | 

■UIN '•iiMtiiinniniimitMiiHHHurmiiMiiiinii iiiitMliHlliti mill mi  tit* 
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I  have  walked  with  autumn  down  through  the 

orchards. 
Where  lay  heaped   the  fruit  with  its   veins  of 

crimson, 
Globes  that  vied  with  all  of  the  hues  of  sunset, 
Harvests  ambrosial. 

Winter  I  have  known,  with  its  shroud  of  silence, 

Vestal,  virginal,  clad  in  its  arctic  ermine, 

When  the  midnight  brightened  the  frosted  sky 

with 
Torches  auroral. 

Just  the  shifting  sands  in  the  Year's  great  hour- 
glass, 

Turned  by  Time  who  works  at  the  Master's 
bidding. 

Where  we  mark,  if  we  look  with  eyes  unclouded. 

The  Eternal  Presence! 

THE  WINDS  OF  LEBANON 

By  Clinton  Scollabd 

The  winds  blow  out  of  Lebanon  adown  the  slopes 
and  valleys. 
The  golden  winds  of  Lebanon,  the  blue  day  long ; 
And  over  olden  Lebanon  above  the  cedar  alleys 
The  mighty  sun  goes  marching  to  the  echo  of 
their  song ! 

The  winds  blow  out  of  Lebanon  from  vine  and 
myrtle  closes. 
The  silver  winds  of  Lebanon,  the  blue  night 
long; 
They  bear  the  scent  of  cinnamon,  they  bear  the 
scent  of  roses. 
And  the  host  of  stars  goes  marching  to  tho  echo 
of  their  song! 

The  winds  blow  out  of  Lebanon   with  ne'er  a 
sound  of  chiding. 
The  wooing  winds  of  Lobanon,  the  whole  year 
long: 
The  winds  blow  out  of  Lebanon,  where  love  has 
its  abiding. 
And  my  heart  is  ever  marching  to  tho  echo  of 
their  song! 


It  is  well  for  a  poet  to  know  how  to 
make  use,  occasionally,  of  proper  names 
that  are  musical  and  rich  in  tradition. 
Kipling  understood  this  thoroughly  win  n 
he  was  doing  his  best  work,  and  so  did 
James  B.  Dollard  when  he  wrote  "The 
Little  Irish  Villages."  In  "Things  As 
They  Are"  (George  H.  Doran  Company), 
Mr.  Berton  Braley  gives  us  this  spirited 
geographical  versifying. 

NAMES  OF  ROMANCE] 
By  Berton  Braley 

Around  the  good  world's  wide  expanse 

Are  places  great  and  small, 
Whose  names  fair  tingle  with  romance — 

And  I  would  see  them  all: 
There's  Cairo,  Fez,  and  Ispahan, 

Bangkok  and  Singapore, 
And  Trebizondo  and  Cagayan, 

And  Rio  and  Lahore. 

There's  Sarawak  and  Callaoi 

Algiers  and  Kandahar, . 
Khartum,  Rangoon,  and  Tokyo; 

Bombay  and  Zanzibar; 
About  the  name  of  each  there  clings 

Enchantment's  golden  veil. 
The  wonder  of  strange  folk  and  things," 

The  glamor  of  the  trail! 

For  some  are  north  and  some  are  south 

And  some  are  east  and  west. 
And  some  are  curst  with  heat  and  droul  h 

And  some  with  balm  are  blessed ; 
But  Capetown,  Rhodes,  or  Disco  Bay, 

Shanghai,  Seville,  or  Rome, 
Their  names  come  singing  down  tho  way 

To  tempt  me  forth  from  home. 
Their  magic's  ringing  down  tho  way, 

To  lure  me  forth  from  home! 


''Very  complete 
onSitiseTuZ"... 


HERSHEY  CHOCOLATE  CO 


RAY  SUBTRACTO-ADDER 

Big  business  buys  the  Ray  for  saving  in  time,  labor, 
cost,  and  mistakes.  YOU  need  one  for  the  same 
reasons.  Adds  and  subtracts  up  to  7  figures  with 
equal  ease  and  speed.  Wonderful  help  in  adding 
checks,  invoices,  pay-rolls,  taking  discounts,  trial  bal- 
ances. Most  convenient  for  work  on  large  volumes. 
Small  and  compact;  can  be  learned  in  five  minutes; 
guaranteed  for  one  year;  saves  wear  and  tear  on  ex- 
pensive listing  machines.  Accurate  and  speedy.  Try 
one;  you'll  buy  one. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

We  will  send  machine  on  request.  Try  it  20  days  in 
your  own  office.    Then  send  $15,  or  return  machine. 

The  Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co. 

Power  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Cashless  tkAntJie-rfvemgeMistaks 

[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 

20  Packets  Seeds— 10c. 

We  want  every  reader  to  test  "HARRIS  SEEDS  THAT 
HUSTLE."  Send  10c.  now— before  you  forget — for  this  matn- 
niotli_  collection^  We  send  you  20  separate  packets  finest 
varieties — one  each — of  Beets,  Carrot,  Cabbage,  Celery, 
Cucumber,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Muskmelon,  Watermelon, 
Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Radish,  Salsify,  Spinach, 
Tomato,  Mixed  Poppies,  Giant  Cosmos,  Double  Jap 
Calendula  and  Children's  Botanical  Garden,  a  curiosity 
collection  of  flower  seeds.  With  this  collection  we  send 
rebate  check  for  10c.  and  big  catalog  of  world's  finest  seeds. 

HARRIS  BROS.  SEED  CO.,  170  Main  St.,  Mt.Pleasant.Mich. 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion by   correspondence. 

For    detsiled    in- 
formation address 


25th  Year      U.  ofC.  (Div.R)  Chicago.  111.  « 


A   NEW  EDITION 

Serums,  Vaccines 

**-*Jt    nr^-u-Cw***      In  Treatment 
CLTXCi       1  OXinS     and  Diagnosis 

The  revised  and  enlarged  third  edition  of  this 
authoritative  work  by  two  well-known  medii  al  men 
—William  Cecil  Rosanquet,  M.A.,  M.D..F.R.C.P., 
and  John  W.  H.Eyre,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.K  ,S.  It  treats 
comprehensively  every  phase  of  this  subject  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  developments, giving  tbor 
OUgh    consideration     tO    the  discoveries   resulting 

from  the  present  war.    It  explains  the  principles, 
the  preparation, and  the  administration  of  Serums, 
Vaccines,  and  Toxins,  and  their  many  varied  uses 
in  diagnosing  and  treating  all  kinds  of  disi  l  l 
Illustrated  by  many  diagrams  and  charts. 

Cloth  hound;  464  panes,  $2.73  net;  hy  mail,  $2.87 

Funk  A  Wagnalli  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave. .New  York 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


MUD  AND  THE  SOMME  DRIVE 

WHY,  after  spending  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  lives  on  the  drive  in 
the  Somme  Valley,  the  Allies  appear  to 
have  abandoned  the  campaign,  is  made 
clear  in  recent  dispatches  from  Cyril 
Brown  to  the  New  York  Times.  That 
whirlwind  of  fire  and  slaughter,  where  regi- 
ment after  regiment  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
quicksand  of  disaster  as  ground  was  gained 
inch  by  inch,  has  been  announced  by  Berlin 
as  practically  a  German  victory.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  plain:  the  Allies  started  out 
for  Bapaume.  They  did  not  get  there. 
They  ceased  trying  to  advance.  Result: 
their  defeat. 

But  the  true  reason,  if  we  are  to  credit  Al- 
lied sources,  hearing  their  side  of  the  story, 
why  the  drive  stopt,  was — mud.  There 
was  mud  everywhere  in  the  fertile  valleys, 
soil  churned  up  by  gun-fire  into  mud  waist- 
deep.  Consequently,  the  British  and  their 
Allies  determined  to  wait,  we  are 'old,  until 
the  end  of  the  wet  season  before  resuming 
the  attack.  Berlin  denies  this,  and  only 
the  return  of  spring  can  decide  which  source 
of  information  is  correct. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  is  repro- 
duced an  illustration  of  the  battle-region, 
showing  graphically  under  what  abnormal 
conditions  the  fighting  was  conducted. 
And  we  have  Mr.  Brown's  vivid  account 
of  the  attack  on  Warlencourt  and  its  sub- 
sequent loss  to  the  Teutons  again  as  a 
specimen  of  the  inferno  that  raged  over  the 
possession  of  a  few  square  rods.  Mr. 
Brown  writes: 

Perfect  peace  broods  over  the  Somme. 
The  chief  of  staff  of  a  guard  division 
piloted  me  to  Bapaume,  the  unattained 
goab  of  the  six  months'  British  offensive, 
for  which,  according  to  the  German  esti- 
mate, they  paid  with  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  casualties,  almost  rivaling 
the  toll  of  Verdun. 

Peaceful  as  the  grave,  dead  and  deserted, 
this  pretty  little  French  town,  of  whose 
vanished  charms  the  German  Somme 
fighters  speak  with  sentimental  regret, 
is  to-day  the  most  complete  and  pitiful 
collection  of  ruins  I  have  seen  exhibited  on 
a  dozen  fronts — a  monument  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  new  British  artillery.  There 
is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  British  can 
shoot,  particularly  with  their  heavy  cali- 
bers. A  saunter  through  the  silent  streets 
(we  were  the  only  pedestrians,  for  the  na- 
tives had  been  removed  to  the  rear  for 
safety  so  soon  as  the  Germans  realized  that 
the  British  meant  business  at  Bapaume) 
revealed  that  not  one  building  had  escaped 
that  terrible  typhoon  of  British  steel  and 
fire.  Nor  even  have  Bapaume's  famous 
catacombs  gone  unscathed,  the  heaviest 
shells  splitting  the  business  buildings  and 
deserted  homes  wide  open,  and  then  pass- 
ing through  the  cellars  and  earth  into  the 
mysterious  underground  passages  for  which 
the  Somme  region  is  famous. 

Curiously,  Bapaume  in  ruins  is  stronger 
than  it  was  intact,  and  the  Germans,  work- 
ing overtime,  particularly  in  the  last  five 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care  of  itself 

THE  rave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenu- 
ous life  in  the  open.  His  digestive  apparatus  was 
suited  to  that  kind  of  an  existence. 
You  inherit  from  the  cave  man  the  same  internal 
mechanism,  but  you  eat  different  food  and  you  lead 
a  different  kind  of  a  life. 

Hence  the  prevalence  of  constipation  and  its  con- 
stant menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  is  to  adjust  that  "cave  man"  internal 
mechanism  of  yours  to  the  sedentary  life  and  con- 
centrated food  of  civilized  man.  NLJJOL  helps  to 
accomplish  this  adjustment  by  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural 
movements  easy.  It  doesn't  upset  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  digestion  and  it  doesn't  form  a  habit. 

NUJOL  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  at  all  drug  stores. 
Refuse  substitutes — look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on 
the  bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  66 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Nujol 

FOR.  coTsr-STiP-Anriow 


Send  for  I 


IONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION, 
plainly  on  the  margin  below. 


Write  your  name  and  address 


At  your  Grocer's.  If  he  does  not 
have  it.  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  35c  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky. 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  00-page, 
1917  Edition  Patent  Book  tree. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  260  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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piv.-  immedlal  tired,  aching  feet, 

rvst  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  U' weakened 
arches.       Relieve  and   prevent     a 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct 
Write  for  Booklet  and 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  \ 


■ut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


<§ 


tot>  Snoyj 

and     Mouth    BreathmS 

It   injures   you   and   annoys  others.       Use  an  Inh&lian 
(Price  $1.00;  and  you'll  breathe  right   or  money  bark. 
A*k  far  Booklet 

INHA1IAN  COMPANY,  Inc^424KeUerBldg.,LoaUvUle,B:y. 


What  15c  5  You 


from 
the 


Nation's  Capital 


The  little  matter  of  15c  in  stamps  or  coin  will  bring  you  the  Pathfinder  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is  "  an  Illustrated 
weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  Center,  for  the  Nation;  a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  that  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  now  in  its  23d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill  without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  butjl  a  year.  If  you  want  to  keep 
posted  on  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense  of  time  or  money,  this  Is  your  means.  If  you  want  a  paper  in  your  home 
which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Pathfinder  is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  everything 
clearly,  fairly:  briefly — here  it  is.  Send  15c  to  show  that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  the  Pathfinder  on  probation 
13  weeks.    The  15c  does  not  repay  us  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  in  New  Friends.   The  Pathfinder,  Box     56,  Washington.  D.  C. 
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This  is 

Marie  Antoinette 

riding  to  her  death 


Do  you  know  her  tragic  story? 
Have  you  ever  read  *  what  Burke 
wrote  about  the  French  Revolution 
— one  of  the  great,  fascinating 
books    that  have  made  history? 


In  all  the  world  there  are  only  a  few  of  these 
books,  speeches,  letters,  poems,  essays,  biog- 
raphies that  have  really  made  history.  To  read 
these  few  great  works  systematically  and  intel- 
ligently is  to  be  really  well  read. 


What  are  these  few  great  works?  The  free 
booklet  pictured  below  answers  that  question.  1 1 
tells  the  fascinating  story  of  how  Dr.  Eliot  of 
Harvard  has  picked  for  us  the  few  really  worth 
while  books,  and  how  he  has  arranged  them  as  the 


Dr.  Eliot's    Five-Foot   Shelf   of   Books 

(No<w  yours  for  only  a  feav  cents  a  day) 


One  hundred  thousand  business  men  are  using 
the  pleasant,  helpful  reading  courses  which  Dr. 
Eliot  has  laid  out.  They  are  reading  the  great 
histories,  seeing    the  great  plays,   hearing    the 

We  want  to  send  you  by  mail  a 
copy  of  [this  fascinating  "guide-  \ 
book"   to  books,  absolutely  \ 
free.  * 

It  is  the  most   valuable  little  book  of 
its  kind  eve:'  written;  it  shows  how  to 
select   a  library  without  waste  or  worry, 
what    books    are    worth    while,  what    are 
not.       It    contains    Dr.   Eliot's    best    advice 
to  you,   on  just   what  and   how    to    read    for 
success. 


Your    copy    is    wrapped    up    and    ready    to 
merely  clip  this  coupon  NOW. 


great  orations,  meeting  the  great  men  of  history 
with  Dr.  Eliot. 

He  says:     "I  believe  the  faithful  and  consider- 
ate reading  of  these  books  will  give  any  man  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education,  even  if  he  can 
devote  to  them  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day." 


This  book  is  for  you — FREE 


P.  F.  COLLIER  &  SON 

416  Wert  13th  Street,  New  York 


L.  D.  1  18  17 


Please  send  me    a  copy  of  the   free  "guidebook"  to 
books,  with   Dr.  Kliot's  story  of  the  Five-Foot  Shelf. 


CLIP      THE      COUPON 
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non-fighting  weeks,  have  turned  Bapaume 
into  an  inland  Gibraltar,  seemingly  impreg- 
nable if  anything  could  withstand  the  irre- 
sistible modern  machinery  of  war.  The 
rubbish  and  wreckage  of  homes  and  stores 
added  themselves  admirably  to  conversion 
into  the  citadel  of  as  powerful  a  field-for- 
tress as  German  industry  and  technical 
thoroughness  can  produce.  Still  theoreti- 
cally threatened  with  envelopment  on  the 
left  bank,  Bapaume  has  been,  and  is  still 
being,  fortified  against  every  point  of  the 
compass — insulated  against  the  near-by 
British  by  very  many  wrappings  of  extraor- 
dinary trenches  and  broad  girdles  of  barbed 
wire,  with  every  evidence  that  the  fortify- 
ing process  will  be-  continued  all  winter, 
perhaps  till  spring,  perhaps  indefinitely. 
New  defensive  lines  are  being  conjured  out 
of  the  ground  overnight  in  a  rather  hastily 
improvised  form,  then  they  are  being  built 
out  at  the  rate  of  about  two  a  week. 

Just  how  many   fortified   layers  infold 
Bapaume  may  not  be  told,  but  I  passed 
through  more  than  twenty  on  my  way  to 
the  first  line,  and  the  last  was  stronger  than 
the  first.     Startling  was  the  difference  be- 
tween these  newest  model  German  lines  of 
defense  and  the  best  they  were  able  to  show 
me   in   August,   or  even   October.     What 
then  seemed  trench  perfection  is  puny  com- 
pared with  the  1917  models  of  field-forti- 
fications, which  contain  all  the  modern  im- 
provements and  novelties  suggested  by  five 
months'  experience  in  resisting  an  irresis- 
tible offensive.     Yet  the  German  leaders 
are  unwilling  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
positive  statement  that  Bapaume  can  not 
be  taken  if  the  British  want  to  pay  the 
price.     They  are  hard-headedly  rather  cal- 
culating on  selling  it  dearly  should  the  Brit- 
ish make  a  bid  for  it  to-morrow  or  next 
spring,  and  are  prudently  preparing  for  the 
eventuality  of  having  to  part  with  it,  as  the 
rearward  network  of  main  defensive  lines 
extending    back    to    the    Belgian    border 
showed. 

One's  impression  is  that  Bapaume  is  not 
physically  unattainable;  that  it  is  rather 
morally  untakable;  that  the  British  will 
shrink  from  paying  the  fancy  price  which 
the  Germans  are  now  able  to  exact  for  this 
one-time  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants, 
already  heavily  mortgaged  with  blood. 

The  British  lines,  from  which  this  huge 
price  is  demanded,  are  less  than  two  miles 
from  Bapaume  at  the  nearest  point.  Yet, 
since  November  14,  they  have  been  unable 
to  gain  an  inch  of  territory.  In  speaking  of 
the  last  Somme  attack,  Mr.  Brown  remarks: 

I  was  told  in  the  field  how  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  British  army,  the  veteran 
colonials,  were  hurled,  as  a  climax  of  the 
great  Somme  offensive,  against  the  flower 
of  the  German  army,  the  young  guard  be- 
fore Bapaume,  in  a  last  desperate  effort  to 
break  the  German  front  and  reach  one  of 
their  goals  of  the  five  months'  offensive. 
On  the  sixth  consecutive  charge  of  unprec- 
edented ferocity,  even  for  the  Somme 
fighting,  the  Australians  finally  broke 
through  the  thin  German  line  and  swept 
on  over  the  Butte  de  Warlencourt.  With 
victory  almost  in  the  grasp  of  the  assail- 
ants, the  young  guard  rallied,  one  company 
heroically  sacrificing  itself  but  plugging  the 
break  in  the  front  with  its  dead  bodies 
while  the  guard  reserves  came  up  and 
turned  the  tide.  The  Australian  wedge  of 
the  British  offensive  was  smashed  and 
rolled  back.     The  Butte  de  Warlencourt, 


HpHE  UBIKO  MILLING  CO.  was  in  imperative  need  of  a  new  structure — 
A  a  serious  fire  having  entirely  destroyed  an  old  grain  mill.  Ubiko  turned  at 
once  to  Ferro  engineers,  and  the  day  following  the  fire  told  them  to  go  ahead. 
Construction  proceeded  right  on  the  heels  of  the  drafting  room.  Just  five  months 
and  six  days  from  the  time  of  the  building's  conception,  the  concrete  roof  was 
poured  complete  and  the  Company  had  a  new  mill — 

A  FERRO  CONCRETE  BUILDING 


— a  building  unsurpassed  for  fire  resis- 
tance, unrivalled  for  permanence — the 
best  kind  of  insurance  against  future  in- 
terruptions of  business  and  consequent 
loss  of  profits  and  customers. 

But  behind  this  remarkable  record  of 
design  and  construction 
is  the  confidence  which 
Ubiko  placed  in  the 
Ferro  organization — 
a  confidence  gained,  in 
part  at  least,  from  ex- 
perience with  Ferro  on 
a   previous    contract. 


Kindly  Address  Dept.   B 

PERRO^SfCRETE 

I  CONSTRl^jj|01^OMPANY 


CINCINNATrOHIO 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


Ubiko  knew  Ferro  and  knew  Ferro  Concrete 

Buildings. 

What  Ferro  engineers  have  done  for  The  Ubiko 
Milling  Co.  and  for  many  prominent  concerns 
in  this  country,  they  can  do  for  you.  If  you  are 
considering  a  big  building  contract — factory, 
warehouse,  office  building,  or  similar  structure 
— let  us  send  you  our  book,  "Building  Your 
Building  Right."  It  tells 
you  what  Ferro  Con- 
crete Buildings  are;  it 
explains  our  Ferro  profit- 
sharing  contract,  a  form 
of  contract  which  will 
surely  interest  pro- 
gressive executives. 
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GOLDEN'S  ANKLE  SUPPORTERS 
FOR  SKATERS! 

Also  for  Weak,  Sprained  or  Deformed  Ankles 
particularly  for  CHILDREN  learning  to  walk 
Fits  inside  of  all  shoes. 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet. 

R.  H.  GOLDEN 

Dept.  14,  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


We  have  smashed  typewriter 
prices  and  terms.  Any  rebuilt 
typewriter  can  be  purchased  from  .'„  to  >i 
manufacturer's  price.  All  machines  guar- 
anteed for  five  years.   Write  today  for  catalog. 

Standard  Typewriter  Company 
431  South  Dearborn  Street  Dept.  6  Chicago 


One  Agent   Bought  An  Automobile 
With  His  Commissions 

Another  paid  off  a  mortgage,  another  went  to  college.  And  so  thousands  of  men 
and  women  have  been  able  to  increase  their  incomes  and  buy  the  things  they  wanted 
through  the  Oliver  plan. 

We  are  looking  for  ambitious  men  and  women  to  represent  us  by  acting  as  agents  for  Oliver  type 
writers.  Through  our  national  advertising  in  the  big  magazines  we  receive  thousands  of  inquiries,  many 
in  your  community.  We  want  you  to  go  and  see  these  people  and  demonstrate  the  merits  of  the  Oliver 
typewriter  to  them.  We  offer  you  a  complete  course  in  salesmanship,  giving  you  the  advantage  of  experi 
ence  of  our  other  agents.  Frequently  we  send  our  representatives  to  help  agents,  and  the  amount  of  your 
commissions  depends  upon  the  amount  of  time  you  wish  to  give  to  this  work.  Many  of  our  agents  earn 
more  than  the  salaries  they  get  from  their  regular  occupations.  You  may  do  the  same.  Experience  in 
salesmanship  is  not  essential.  You  can  handle  an  agency  even  if  you  are  engaged  in  some  other  business. 
The  new  Oliver  "Nine"  is  a  quick  seller,  and  thousands  are  being  sold.  In  fact,  we  are  increasing 
our  manufacturing  capacity  greatly  because  of  the  increasing  demand.  Many  of  the  biggest  concerns 
in  the  country  use  Olivers  throughout  their  businesses.  Over  a  half  million  are  now  in  use.  If  you  want 
to  turn  your  spare  time  into  dollars  now  is  the  time  to  find  out  whether  your  terri-  I 

tory  is  open.    Let  us  know  your  qualifications  and  how  much  time  you  can  devote    ^  ™  ™  ~  ™  ™  ^J 
to  this  work.    We  will  then  outline  our  proposition  and  tell  you  whether  or  not      *     Oliver  Typewriter 

we  are  satisfactorily  represented  in  your      '  Company 

community.    Applicants   taken   care  of    /       1430  Olh-er  Typewriter  Bid;, 
in  the  order  received.  We  are  allotting      '  Chicago 

territories  daily.    Act  at  once.    Don't    f    I  want   to   know   more 
let  someone  get  ahead  of  you.  »     about  an  Oliver  agency, 

~,.  „  ,_  /    as  I  believe  I  could  handle 

Oliver  Typewriter  Co.  *   one  successfully. 

1430  Olirer  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago     / 

OLIVEP/r 

/ 


^ 


NINE 


/ 


City Stale. 
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No  Hands  Can  IVash 
So  Clean  as  This 


Washing  Done 
for  2  cents  - 

Only  two  cents  an  hour,  Madam,  is 
all  it  costs  to  do  a  washing  with  the 
Thor  Electric  Washing  Machine.  Two 
cents  an  hour  will  pay  for  the  elec- 
tricity to  do  both  washing  and  wring- 
ing. All  the  drudgery  of  washday — and 
all  the  wear  that  a  washboard  puts  on 
clothes — saved  !  You  really  ought  to 
get  information  about  the  Thor.  Send 
the  coupon  below  and  we  will  tell  you 
how  to  save  work,  lime  and  expense  on 
washday.  We  will  also  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  The  Thor.  Write  today 
for  the  48-page  free  book  on  washing. 


Electric  Washing  Machine 

Washes  cleaner  than  any  laundress  can 
■wash  by  hand  Takes  every  particle  of  dirt 
out  of  clothes.  Makes  linens  snowy  white, 
'lives  blankets  a  soft,  fluffy  surface.  Washes 
anything  you  can  wash  in  a  tub— and  also  the 
delicate  things  like  laces  that  you  wash  so 
fully  in  a  basin.  All  this  just  by  the  push 
of  a  button.  130,000  women  use  the  Thor  every 
Monday.  They  could  tell  you  how  superior  it 
is  to  the  old-fashioned  way.  None  of  these 
women  would  go  back  to  the  tub  and  wash- 
board. They  are  getting  their  clothes  washed 
beautifully — and  the  hard  work  is  all  cut  out. 

Easy  Payments 

Any  Thor  dealer  will  sell  you  a  machine  for  a 
small  amount  down.  Then  easy  monthly  pay- 
ments. And  the  Thor  will  pay  for  itself  by  the 
savings  it  makes — this  proved  by  experience. 

If  you   live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  community 
h   has   not   electric    lights    and   have   a 
Delco.or  other  private  electric  light  sj 
will  furnish  a  special  motor  to  run  the  Thor. 

Send  the  Coupon 


aaasaaaaassir      fc\'4   48-page   book   on  ■•a-l.ir. 

u       .  ^     absolutely    fr»:>-.      Tells    all    about 

Hurley  1>     turn  to  make  washday    easy  and 

vi__L;_ _  /■>  \    bow   to   wash    clothes    cleaner, 

jviacnine  t_o.      \    We   will    aIso    ^^    yol]   ,,,,. 

29  S.  Clinton  St.      *^    name    of     the    nearest    < 
Dept.  2401,      Chicago      *L     '-'ho  can  show   you  this  won- 
147  W.  42nd  St,  N.  Y.    \    derful     «^Mne.    Tfe 
411W  Y„„„.  <;,    T„„.„.„     <L    >'on  u"ng*  all — absolutely 
413  W.YonjeM.,  Toronto      ♦     lr,.,.     Send  it  today— now, 

-'  r,  1       ♦ 
of     near.  *. 

BT    bit;    48-       « 
</    ge  book.  ^ 


Hurley 
Machine  Co. 

29  S.  Clinton  St. 

>     Dept.  2401,  Chicago 

\     147  W  42nd  St ,  NY. 

*    413Yon?eSt.. Toronto 
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A  U'lrr .', 

H'afl*  a«nd  th*  na-ne  of  a    iU  .:<; 
city  who  a^lls  electrical  supplies: 


on  which  hung  the  fate  of  Bapaume,  was 
recovered.  This,  the  Germans  say,  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  of  the 
war,  and  no  less  important  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  leaders,  it  was  chiefly 
the  final  defeat  of  the  Australian  divisions 
that  broke  the  heart  of  the  British  offensive. 

There  was  still  much  of  the  ghastly 
about  the  scene  of  this  last  death-struggle 
as  I  walked  out  from  Bapaume  to  the  first 
German  line.  To  reach  the  Butte  de  War- 
lencourt  it  was  necessary  to  go  all  the  way 
across  the  desultorily  fire-swept  open  coun- 
try, the  sprinkling  British  shrapnel  search- 
ing blindly  for  the  German  rearward  lines 
of  communication,  the  smaller  caliber  En- 
glish cannon  making  sudden  surprize  on- 
slaughts against  favorite  points  in  the 
hollow  behind  the  Butte  where  German 
reserves  were  suspected  of  lying.  The 
British  heavy-caliber  [mortars  and  howit- 
zers were  chiefly  worrying  the  front 
trenches,  but  bad  observation  conditions 
and  a  high  wind  that  made  airplaning 
impossible  prevented  effective  artillery 
fighting. 

There  was  no  cover  available  on  the 
route,  for  all  the  approach  trenches  had 
been  drummed  to  muddy  chaos,  now 
frozen  solid,  by  the  terrible  British  pre- 
paratory cannonading.  The  blood-soaked 
Butte  de  Warlencourt  looks  absurdly  in- 
significant to  have  played  a  historic  role 
and  to  have  been  the  final  curtain  of  the 
>  first  battle  of  the  Somme.  It  is  not  even  a 
hill — just  a  long-drawn-out  and  very  slight- 
rolling  rise  —  but  quite  sufficient  in  this 
otherwise  flat  terranejto  enable  its  possessors 
to  overlook  and  dominate  the  English  lines. 

A  few  hundred  yards  behind  the  first 
German  line,  according  to  the  narrator,  lies 
the  brook  Ancre,  a  slender  streamlet  am- 
bling along  between  the  stumps  of  shredded 
willows,  while  further  back  is  the  village  of 
Warlencourt,  the  only  vestige  of  civiliza- 
tion to  relieve  the  monotonous  panorama  of 
li i<l<  ous  destruction.  Of  the  country  arcund 
this  heap  of  ruins  we  read: 

As  far  as  the  eye  and  field-glass  can  see, 
the  face  of  the  earth  is  shockingly  scarred 
with  the  smallpox  of  drum-fire,  one  shell- 
hole  near  the  other,  these  craters  fre- 
quently coalescing  so  that  the  German 
soldiers  have  difficulty  in  threading  their 
path  through  the  earthly  labyrinth  kicked 
up  by  a  million  giant  moles.  This  stretch 
of  the  Somme  front  probably  represents 
the  limit  of  ravagement  inflicted  on  the 
long-suffering  earth  by  human  agency,  the 
chief  of  staff  of  an  army  group  estimating 
that  the  British  had  lavished  five  million 
shells  in  fourteen  days  on  the  front  of  one 
<)<  rman  corps  alone. 

A  bitter  wind  now  blows  over  these  fields 
of  death.  "The  region  ahead  of  us  as  far 
as  Pozieres  and  Thiepval  is  one  vast  grave- 
yard, where  the  dead  mostly  still  lie  with- 
out decent  burial,  lost  in  the  mud,  and  now 
frozen  in,"  said  my  informant.  "During 
the  hottest  phase  of  the  battle,  only  too 
often  the  living  wen;  forced  to  lie  among 
the  dead.  The  mud  during  the  last  seri- 
ous phase  of  the  Somme  battle  was  inde- 
scribable, and  many  thousands  of  wounded 
in ust  have  perished  by  drowning  in  the 
mud." 

He  also  spoke  of  the  devastation  of  the 
ground  itself.  "Nothing  will  grow  here  for 
years   to  come,"  he  said,     "The   French 

ml       .',  ho   id  urn    at'ler   the    war   to   till 
the   once   fertile   soil    will   have   a  hopeless 
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Moistens  Dry  Air 

Makes  indoors  atmosphere  more  comfortable  to 
breathe.  Prevents  colds,  relieves  catarrh,  keeps 
furniture  and  wood-work  from  drying  out,  prc- 
servesplants.savesfuel.keepspianosin  tune. The 

BUDDINGTON 

a    ft  m   „      DOCS  THE  TRICK*         —at 

HUMIDIFIER 

is  used  with  steam,  hot  water  and  furnace  heat.  Placed 
<>n  the  radiator  or  register — no  installing.  Evaporates 
a  gallon  of  water  in  12  hours  on  average  radiator.  14 
and  18  inch  sizes — gold,  bronze  or  aluminum  finish. 
Sent  on  10  Days*  Trial.  State  size  and  color  desired. 
If  not  satisfactory,  return  Humidifier  and  we  will 
pay  express  charges  both  ways.  Send  for  booklet, 
"'Humidity  Means  Health."  DEALERS  WANTED. 
REID-GEISLER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
520  Hearst  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


Interior  View 


STUDY  LAW 

30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us  prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense, 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law   in   America. 

After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a   penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S. .  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  H.  by  correspond- 
ence* Only  law  school  in  U.S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mail.  Over 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar 
examination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer.  * 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  1 100  AdvertisingBldg..ChieagO 


Witt's  save& 

.  ■ 

you  money -f- 

because  you   buy  less  often. 
Made    of    heavy  galvanized, 
rust -proof    steel    with   deep 
corrugations  29  times  stronger 
than  plain  steel. 

;] 

i  ^ 

WITT'S 

: 

M  W       1 

Can    and    Pail 

Mr                   V  §k 

withstand  the  hardest  knocks 
and    outlast   several    of    the 
ordinary  kind.   Witt's  is  fire- 
proof,    odor -proof,    vandal- 
proof,  too,  because    the    lid 
fits  tight  and  stays  tight. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and 
pail.  Try  Witt's                    >-»», 
thistime.   Write  -^B&aW^. 
for  booklet  and    ^HPthaZZ?** 
name  ol  w  1 1 1  ^ss^SjJi  ^^Isil 
dealerinyour  H^^^^"*1"^    , 
town.                        rV-BrwajM 

4 

~3    *    '                  Wf 
in  CaK  ••. 

•1  \yii 

T    aril  ' 
■   1  1 

The  Witt                 I        ^] 
CorniceCo.    1      ■JSiaL  ,^   mSr 

DePt.D      Mt3S§Mmfm 

Cincinnati     I K^Nv    ft    wJM  U 

Ohio              Uaf  i  1  Zrm  I 

Look 

for  the         /    '  1 
Yellow         1    1 
Label             V^V, 

Kwtrr..  .1 
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GMC  Trucks-Built  For  Hardest  Hauling 

What  is  it  that  makes  GMC  Trucks  superior?  What  accounts 
for  their  greater  pulling  ability — the  consistent,  dependable 
service  they  give — the  low  operating  cost — the  low  upkeep? 


IT'S  their  practical,  common-sense  construc- 
tion, their  simplicity,  their  correct  design 
— every  unit  built  with  a  factor  of  safety, 
and  easily  accessible. 

That's  it.  It's  the  way  GMC  Trucks  are 
built  that  makes  them  superior  —  from  the 
standpoint  of  owner  and  driver. 

Because  of  their  simplicity  and  accessibility, 
GMC  Trucks  can  be  readily  cared  for  by  the 
average  driver.  Maintenance  cost  is  unusually 
low — repairs  and  replacements  practically 
negligible. 

You  can  buy  GMC  Trucks  knowing  confident- 
ly that  they  are  fitted  for  the  work — knowing 
that  they  will  withstand  the  hardest  kind  of 
use — more  than  that,  you  have  the  assurance 


that  with  reasonable  care  they  will  render 
dependable  service  and  operate  profitably 

For  the  performance  of  thousands  of  GMC 
Trucks  in  hundreds  of  various  lines  of  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  country  stands  as  vis- 
ible evidence  of  what  GMC  Trucks  can  do. 
Records  of  their  performance  in  a  business 
similar  to  yours,  enable  you  to  determine  ac- 
curately what  they  will  do  for  your  business. 

The  GMC  Line  is  Complete 

There  are  GMC  Trucks  of  the  proper  size  and  type 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  any  business — six  sizes 
in  all — 'ji  to  5-ton  capacity     chain  and  worm  drive. 

If  you  now  operate  motor  trucks  or  are  consider- 
ing motor  trucks  for  your  business  we  urge  you 
to  see  the  nearest  GMC  dealer  or  communicate  with 
Truck  Headquarters.  Investigate  the  GMC  line. 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  of  the  GMC  Transcontinental  trip 

General  Motors  Truck  Gompany 


One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 
Direct  Factory  Branches:     New   York,         Boston,         Chicago,         Philadelphia, 


St.  Louis 


(144) 
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Carters 
Tested 
Seeds 

are  the  result  of  gen- 
erations   of    patient 
effort  toward  selection 
and  improvement. 
They  are  famous  in  Eng- 
land, Europe  and  America. 
To  introduce  these  superior 
seeds  to  you,  we  make  the 
following  exceptional  introduc- 
tory offers : 

CARTERS  12  BEST  VEGETABLES 
FOR  HOME  GARDEN,  50c. 

One  ten-cent  packet  of  each 
Beet — Crimson  Ball ;  Cabbage — Early  Heart- 
well  ;  Carrot — Re-selected  Danvers  Half -long ; 
Cucumber — Carters  Outdoor  Improved;  Let- 
tuce— Carters  Round-leaved;  Onion — Yellow 
Globe;  Parsnip — Long  Smooth  White;  Pars- 
ley—Champion Moss  Curled;  Radish— French 
Breakfast;  Swiss  Chard  or  Spinach  Beet;  Tur- 
nip— Carters  Little  Marvel  ;  Celery — Solid 
Ivory. 

FREE  with  this  offer  1  package  of  Carters 
Sunrise  Tomato,  a  famous  yellow  variety. 

CARTERS  10  BEST  SPENCER 
SWEET  PEAS,  50c 

One  ten-cent  packet  of  each 

White,  Primrose,  Deep  Pink,  Orange  Scarlet, 
Clear  Pink,  Deep  Scarlet,  Lavender,  Dark 
Blue,  Bronze,  Blue  Striped. 

Also  one  small  bottle    of   farters   Sweet  Pea 
Perfume  FREE  ,,-it/t.  this  off,  r 

FREE  copy  of  handsome  Catalog  illustrated 
with  many  color  plates,  sent  on  request. 

CARTERS  TESTED  SEEDS.  INC. 

114  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,     BoBton,  Mass. 
Branch  nf  Jama  Carter  &  Co..  Raima  Park,  England 
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UPlANIlNGGUIDf. 
I  PURESEEDBOOK 


f  Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-page 
rfour-color  book  describes  191 ,  va- 
rieties  vegetables  and  flowers; 
'handsomely  illustrated:  beautiful 
J  home  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  ear- 
fdens,  landscaping,  shrubbery, 
orchards,  farms.  A  dictionary  on 
gardening!  Flower  lover's  dHight! 
>rry  grower's  book!    An  orchard 


Ist'n  manna!!  Mont  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
ever  published.    Better  than  our  famous   1916  book 
Don't  miss  it.     Ask  today.     A  postal  gets  it. 
Galloway  Bros,  *  «*<>.. Popl.  2505  Waterloo,  fa. 


■  Eglantine  Cockerels  $5- 


Vigorous  White  Leghorns  from  the  breeders  of  the  world's  most 
famous  layer  — 

"LADT  EGLASTI>E"— 814  EGO  RECORD 

.^efn  Caroline"  her  sister  laid  510 eggs  In  24  consecutive  months. 
43  Eglantine  pullets  laid  11,007  eggs  in  one  year,  224  average. 

Douhle  your  rag  yield — the  male  is  the  chief  help Eglantine  stock 

is  beet.     Cockerel  list  free. 

EGLANTINE  FARMS  Box  L,  Greensboro,  Maryland 


Pnnltrv  Rnnlr  Latest  and  best  yet.  144  pages. 
rOUItry  BOOK  as  beautiful  pictures;  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  fading  and  disease  information.  De- 
scribes busy  Poultry  Farm  handling  53  pure-bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incuba- 
tors, sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollars  mailed  for 
10  cents.   Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Clarinda.Iowa 


C2'2'-0-h3tCh    al'P1,ed    to  *%**   during    Incubation    strengthens 

OO    "    imtwii   the  chick  and  weakens  the  shell.      It  s 
free  oxygen,  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  and  rots  the  shell.     Mak»s 
better  hatches  of   stronger  chicks.      Booklet  free.      Sample,   treats 
100  eggs,  10  cents.     Package,  treats  600  eggs,  50  cents,  postpaid. 
Coo.  M.  Lee  Co.  536  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Raise  Rabbits  W 
For  Profit S 

They  are  hardy.  They  are  good 

food.      They  multiply   quickly 

and    live    on  little.       Domestic 

'S£<J.*^^_   rabbits  afford  a  tasteful  and  excellent 

^     JP"^    —    means  of  economy  for  your  own  table, 

and  a  big  source  of  profit  besides. 
Big  Profit  in  Rabbit  Keeping  for  Market 

In  many  communities  rabbit  raising  is  again  becoming 
an  industry.  With  half  of  the  world  now  producingpracti- 
cally  nothing,  there  will  bedemand  for  all  the  food  stuffs 
we  can  supply.  Be  the  FIRST  rabbit  raiser  in  your  com- 
munity, and  reap  the  benefit.  TlfF.f'K  f  ,  MONEY 
Investigate!  You  canlearn  the 
entire  business  from  the  new  book,  PRACTICAL. 
RABBIT  KEEPING,  by  George  A.  Townsend,  him- 
self a  famous  rabbit  raiser.  Sent  postpaid  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  J  1.3  7. 
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task.  The  shells  have  torn  and  tossed  up 
the  barren  clay  from  below,  burying  the 
fertile  top-soil.  But  in  addition  the  French 
peasant  who  attempts  to  plow  here  where 
death  has  plowed  will  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
his  life.  The  ground  is  full  of  unexploded 
shells  which  are  likely  to  go  off  when  the 
plow  strikes  them.  And  the  peasant  who 
hopes  to  sow  and  reap  here  will  be  con- 
stantly turning  up  the  remains  of  the  dead 
and  will  gather  a  harvest  chiefly  of  shell- 
fragments.  This  unfortunate  land,  har- 
rowed by  the  British  offensive,  will  not  be 
green  again  for  a  decade  to  come." 

This  was  the  scene  of  the  last  death-strug- 
gle before  the  drive  was  stopt.  Its  story, 
according  to  Mr.  Brown,  is  simple  as  a  rural 
epitaph,  and  conveys  as  much  of  a  lesson. 
Of  the  fighting,  he  says: 

The  Butte  de  Warlencourt  was  held  by  a 
guard  division — the  same  which  I  had  seen 
reviewed  by  the  Kaiser  on  the  Somme  in 
August  and  now  sent  in  to  save  Bapaume 
and  give  the  quietus  to  the  British  offensive. 
"We  haven't  lost  a  foot  of  ground  since  we 
have  been  here,"  its  leader  remarked 
proudly. 

Agaiust  the  Prussian  Guard  three  British 
divisions  were  flung — the  First  Australian, 
Second  Australian,  and  Fourth  Australian, 
while  the  Fiftieth  English  Division  was  also 
opposite  the  Guard,  but  did  not  attack. 
The  Fourth  Canadian  Division  supported 
the  Australians  on  the  right. 

After  seventy-two  hours  of  maddening 
drum-fire,    that    literally   obliterated     the 
<  Irrman  fines  and  clapped  a  lid  of  fire  and 
1  on  the  hollow  between  the  Butte  de 
Warlencourt  and  Bapaume,  through  which 
no  res  rves,  or  food-,  or  ammunition-carriers 
could  squeeze,  the  first  storm  of  the  Aus- 
tralians broke  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.    The  mud  was  more  than  knee-deep. 
The  first  wave  of  Australians  shuffling 
slowly  up  the  slippery  mud  straight  toward 
the  Butte  was  mown  down  to  a  man  by  the 
few  German  machine  trims  that  had  sur- 
vived the  wreck  of  drum-fire.     Wave  after 
wave  followed  and  was  mown  down  until 
the    first   attack   had   bled    to    death.     A 
second,  fiercer,  more  powerful  storm  fol- 
lowed at  11  a.m.     This  time  the  Australian 
waves  followed  faster  and  thicker  than  the 
few  machine  guns  could  mow  them  down, 
but  the  mud  saved  the  heavily  outnum- 
bered Prussian  Guard.     The  Australians, 
wading  almost  to  the  waist,  could  not  get 
at  the  Guard  lying  in  the  shell-holes  that 
had  once  been  trenches. 

Unable  to  advance,  unwilling  to  retreat, 
the  Australians  knelt  in  their  tracks,  hero- 
ically, without  so  much  as  a  bush  for  cover, 
and  cold-bloodedly  fired  at  the  Germans 
who  crawled  out  of  their  shell-holes  to  meet 
them.  Then,  said  the  participants,  was 
witnessed  such  a  spectacle  as"  was  never 
seen  during  the  war,  the  Imperial  Guard 
and  the  Australians  kneeling  in  the  deep 
mud,  barely  thirty  feet  apart,  unable  to 
come  to  grips  and  firing  at  one  another — 
the  strangest  fighting  ever  seen  on  the 
Somme  or  anywhere  else. 

A  third  Australian  attack,  equally  hope- 
less, followed  at  1  p.m.,  a  fourth  at  six,  and 
the  last  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
And  in  this  last  drive  the  Australians  con- 
quered the  mud  and  broke  the  German  line 
in  the  center  on  a  front  of  four  hundred 
yards.  To  the  right  and  left  the  thin  line 
of  the  Prussian  Guard  reeled  back.  The 
lefl  wing,  losing  the  chalk  eliff,  rallied  from 
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the  shock,  regained  the  Butte  and  cliff,  and 
held  firmly  thereafter.  But  the  center  was 
gone,  all  officers  and  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers hurling  hand-grenades  to  the  last 
gasp,  dead  or  wounded. 

With  nothing  to  stop  them  this  side  of 
Bapaume,  the  Australians  advanced  on  the 
line  Eaucourt-Le  Barque  through  the  four- 
hundred-yard  gap. 

Then  the  iron  discipline  of  the  Guard 
saved  the  most  critical  situation  of  the 
Somme  Battle.  The  right  and  left  wings 
of  the  Guard  were  sent  back  at  the  points 
of  the  gap,  machine  guns  were  turned  about 
face  and  fired  into  the  backs  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, victoriously  advancing  on  Le 
Barque  and  Bapaume.  The  Australians, 
finding  themselves  attacked  from  the  rear 
and  suffering  previous  losses,  stopt  their 
triumphal  march,  the  Guard  reserves  which 
were  hurried  up  effectually  barring  any 
chance  of  their  further  progress. 

The  last  and  fiercest  main  battle-day  on 
the  Ancre  ended  with  the  Australians  hold- 
ing a  narrow-based  salient  into  the  front  of 
the  Guard,  from  which  they  were  thrown 
out  again  two  days  later.  The  status  quo 
was  thus  restored.  Bapaume  was  saved,  and 
the  first  battle  of  the  Somme  was  definitely 
ended. 

So  the  pursuit  of  the  active  campaign 
came  to  a  halt.  When  it  will  begin  again 
is,  as  previously  noted,  unknown.  But  at 
the  cessation  of  the  advance  the  German 
forces  appear  to  have  taken  heart,  tho  they 
realized  that  it  was  not  as  clear  a  victory  as 
they  might  have  hoped  for.  An  officer  of 
the  staff  of  Prince  Rupprecht  phrased  his 
view  of  it.  "It  died  of  exhaustion,"  he 
said.  "The  fighting  continued  until  both 
sides  were  completely  out  of  breath.  Only 
to-day  one  side  stands  with  its  mouth  open 
and  tho  other  with  its  mouth  closed." 

On  his  own  behalf,  Mr.  Brown  adds: 

Like  giant  gladiators  who  have  grappled 
until  they  fell  and  staggered  apart  from 
sheer  physical  exhaustion,  the  armies  on 
the  Somme  stand  facing  each  other,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  both  claiming  the  victory 
on  points,  and  preparing  themselves  for  the 
next  round  of  tho  struggle. 

Just  when  tho  wrestling  in  the  blood- 
soaked  Somme  arena  might  be  resumed  no 
German  leader  or  staff-officer  would  under- 
take to  prophesy.  They  said  it  might  be 
to-morrow  or  perhaps  not  until  spring,  but 
that  the  resumption  of  hostilities  woidd  find 
the  German  armies  fit  and  ready  and  in 
better  shape  in  respect  to  infantry,  artil- 
lery, and  air-services,  than  at  any  previous 
stage  of  the  combat. 

I  found  a  unanimous  belief  that  a  second 
struggle  would  break  out  on  the  Somme, 
the  Crown  Prince's  artillery  specialist,  voic- 
ing the  opinion  of  the  whole  staff  when  he 
said: 

"Tho  English  are  too  stubborn  and 
thick-headed  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  their 
offensive  and  give  it  up." 

Certain  signs  indicate  that  the  French 
and  British  will  not  make  their  next  and 
greater  effort  until  spring,  such  as  the  fact 
that  the  British  are  taking  over  part  of  the 
French  fine  on  the  Somme,  yet  the  Germans 
are,  nevertheless,  preparing  against  the 
eventuality  of  a  resumption  of  the  offensive 
in  the  more  immediate  future. 

"The  Somme  offensive  was  agreat  battle- 
symphony,  the  first  notes  of  which  sounded 
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If  we  had  just  this  one  chance  to  talk  to  you — 
If  this  were  the  one  Timken-Detroit  advertise- 
ment you  would  ever  read — What  message  would 
we  give  you? 

We  could  not  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  motor- 
car axle  importance;  but  we  should  certainly 
emphasize  seven  facts  that  every  motor-car 
owner  should  know  and  remember: — 

1      Human  safety  comes  first  in  motor-car 
■*■     construction,  and  in  respect  to  safety,  the 

axles  are  beyond  question  the  most  important 

parts  of  the  car. 

2  A  motor-car  axle  must  be  better  than 
"good  enough."  It  must  exceed  the  stated 
requirements  of  the  car  builder  in  capacity  to 
carry  loads,  transmit  power,  and  stand  up  to 
the  shocks  and  stresses  of  travel. 

3  The  axles  must  fit  the  car,  and  the  car 
must  fit  the  axles.  The  axle  builder  must 
see  to  it  that  his  axles  are  of  ample  size  and 
capacity  to  do  the  work  required  of  them  and 
that  they  are  properly  engineered  and  built 
into  the  car.  The  car  builder  should  see  to  it 
that  no  radical  increases  in  weight  or  horsepower 
are  made  after  the  type  and  size  of  the  axles 
have  been  decided  upon.  For  if  radical  changes 
are  made  it  may  jeopardize  the  owner's  safety 
and  satisfaction.  In  other  words,  axle  builder 
and  car  builder  must  work  together  for  a  com- 
mon principle. 

A  The  axle  builder  must  be  able  to  an  tici- 
■  pate  the  future.  He  should  not  wait  for 
new  conditions  or  for  his  customers  to  demand 
new  types  and  improvements  in  construction. 
He  should  be  continually  striving  for  something 
better  than  the  best  he  can  do  today — and  be 
the  first  to  urge  its  adoption.  He  should  make  con- 
stant progress  toward  better  design  and  quality. 

C  The  car  owner  must  have  assurance 
**  that  the  axle  builder  will  continue  in 
business.  Thus,  he  knows  that  every  part  and 
piece  of  his  axles  can  be  furnished  for  replace- 
ment if  the  need  ever  arises.  And  that  assurance 
can  be  given  only  by  an  old,  established  and 
successful  organization. 

g  Building  motor-car  axles  is  a  task  for  a 
w  specialist;  for  to  meet  the  requirements 
already  mentioned  will  take  all  the  experience, 
engineering  ability,  manufacturing  equipment 
and  financial  resources  of  an  entire  organization, 
who  will  give  it  their  exclusive  attention.  Thus, 
the  axle  builder,  with  his  many  customers,  acts 
as  clearing  house  for  the  combined  experience 
of  the  whole  industry. 

J  Continued  use  is  the  test  of  axle  build - 
•  ing  leadership.  It  is  years  of  continued 
use  by  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful' 
of  motor  car  builders,  it  is  the  high  average  of 
satisfactory  performance  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cars,  that  finally  tests  the  sound- 
ness of  the  axle  builder's  principles  and  practice. 

In  all  this  we  have  not  mentioned  Timken-Detroit  Axles 
by  name.  If  thia  were  our  one  chance  to  talk  to  you,  we 
we  should  devote  it  wholly  to  explaining  whatkind  of  axles 
we  honestly  believe  you  should  have,  whether  made  by  us 
or  by  any  other  axle  builder  who  can  qualify  under  all  of 
the  foregoing  principles. 
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at  the  beginning  of  July  and  the  last  dis- 
cords died  in  the  middle  of  November." 

Thus  an  officer  summed  up  the  combat 
as  he  distinguished  three  general  phases,  or 
movements,  of  the  symphonic  struggle: 
First,  allegro,  lasting  the  first  ten  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  Allies  surprized  and  almost 
overwhelmed  the  Germans  by  the  magni- 
tude of  their  preparations,  gaining  more 
ground  in  those  ten  days  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  months;  secondly,  when  the 
Entente  tempo  changed  slowly  from  "  enor- 
missimo"  to  maesloso  as  the  Germans 
brought  up  more  and  more  heavy  artillery 
and  more  and  more  infantry  in  a  never 
quite  successful  effort  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium; lastly,  a  short,  final  funeral  march 
of  the  offensive,  with  the  equilibrium 
restored. 

Taking  up  the  reason  for  the  lull  in  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Brown  notes  especially  from  in- 
formation gathered  at  the  headquarters  of 
Crown  Prince  Rupprecht  himself: 

I  gathered  that  some  of  these  factors 
responsible  for  cessation  of  activity  were 
the  present  powerful  array  of  German 
heavy  artillery,  the  loss  of  ascendency  in 
the  air,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  British 
infantry  and  ammunition-reserves. 

This  makes  it  seem  likely  that  the  British 
offensive  will  not  be  resumed  until  the  Brit- 
ish can  draw  together  still  greater  masses 
of  artillery,  store  up  still  more  stupendous 
stores  of  shells,  and  fill  up  and  rest  up  their 
worn  divisions.  The  German  officers  think 
it  is  not  a  physical  impossibility  that  the 
British  may  be  able  to  surpass  all  their 
previous  efforts,  but  so,  also,  can  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  slight  margin  in  favor  of  the 
British  to-day  is  likely  to  shrink  every  day, 
it  is  felt,  as  Germans  race  them  in  massing 
artillery  and  ammunition  on  the  Somme. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  physical  limit  to 
the  number  of  shells  that  can  be  fired  and 
the  number  of  guns  fined  up  on  a  given 
front.  The  British  batteries  are  already 
planted  so  thickly  that  the  addition  of  very 
many  more  would  be  suicidal,  the  Germans 
think.  Then,  too,  it  is  said  that  the  Brit- 
ish can  only  increase  the  violence  of  then- 
next  artillery  performance  by  using  heavier 
calibers,  not  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  guns. 

In  September,  General  von  Gallwitz's 
chief  of  staff  estimated  for  me  that  the 
British  and  French  fired  approximately  half 
a  million  shells  in  one  great  battle-day  on 
the  Somme.  This  record  was  surpassed  in 
October.  One  of  Crown  Prince  Rup- 
preeht's  artillery-experts  said  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  tho  total  number  of  shells 
fired  during  the  entire  Somme  Battle,  but 
he  thought  that  the  French  and  British  had 
probably  expended  over  twenty  million. 

It  was  regarded  as  significant  of  the 
weakened  strength  and  spirit  of  the  Franco- 
British  offensive  that  altho  after  a  long 
spell  of  bad  weather  to-day  was  beautiful 
fighting  weather.  The  British  attempted 
no  attacks,  tho  the  hard-frozen  ground 
favored  the  use  of  their  "tanks." 

According  to  German  military  opinion, 
the  tanks,  after  scoring  some  good  early 
successes,  due  to  surprize  and  novelty, 
proved  a  sorry  failure  in  the  long  run. 
One  of  the  first  tanks  appearing  on  the 
scene  succeeded  in  getting  in  the  rear  of 
the  German  lines.  Repetition  of  this  has 
been  avoided. 

In  September  the  German  leaders  were 
still  puzzled  as  to  the  best  way  of  coping 
with  the  tanks.     At  that  time  General  von 


Gallwitz  said:  "The  effect  of  the  appear- 
ance of  this  modern  version  of  the  Trojan 
horse  was  unusual.  We  must  educate  our 
men  on  how  to  fight  them." 

He  indicated  to  me  in  confidence  the 
method  of  defense,  which  has  since  been 
worked  out  in  all  details  and  has  proved 
effective. 

According  to  British  prisoners,  many 
wrecked  tanks  lie  back  of  the  present 
British  front.  The  Germans  credit  the 
British  with  still  having  over  one  hundred 
serviceable  tanks,  old  and  new,  in  readi- 
ness back  of  the  line. 


THE    IMMIGRANT  AS  AN  ASSET 

WHY  does  the  immigrant  emigrate? 
In  a  letter  printed  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  November  9)  under 
the  above  heading,  Jan  Spaander,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  thinks  that  deliberation  on  this 
question  might  induce  a  kinder  attitude 
toward  our  new  citizens  from  abroad.  He 
writes: 

If  the  average  American  had  a  clearer 
insight  into  why  people  from  the  other  side 
come  here,  he  would  not  be  so  overbearing; 
he  certainly  would  not  tease,  look  down 
upon,  and  often  shamelessly  underpay, 
the  "greenhorn."  He  would  not  insist 
upon  harsher  entrance-rules;  he  would  join 
the  editor  of  The  American  Machinist  and 
other  broad-minded  men  in  clamoring  for 
more  night-schools  to  teach  Emglish  and 
to  give  instruction  in  the  history  and  ideals 
of  this  great  country.  The  good-will  thus 
shown  would  be  the  finest  example  of  beau- 
tiful Americanism,  and  it  might  cause  the 
immigrant  to  be  less  suspicious.  It  even 
might  make  him  (I  said  "  him,"  not "  you") 
willing  to  assimilate. 

The  last  sentence  may  seem  strange  to 
you,  but  is  it  not  stranger  to  hear  that 
most  immigrants  look  down  upon  the 
American  coworker?  The  childish  way 
in  which  the  latter  treats  the  foreigner, 
who  Jacks  mentally  nothing  but  a  second 
language,  forces  the  immigrant  to  regard 
the  -American  as  not  altogether  up  to 
standard.  The  underestimation  of  the 
immigrant  is  mainly  caused  by  the  dis- 
torted ideas  Americans  have  concerning 
living  conditions  in  various  European 
countries.  These  conceptions  are  based  on 
out-of-time  tales  and  on  ridiculous  women- 
labor  stories,  which  as  a  rule  are  "  sub- 
stantiated" by  photographs. 

Living  conditions  in  several  European 
countries  are  by  far  better  than  in  America, 
and  labor  laws  and  sanitary  conditions  here 
are  backward  indeed  compared  with  those 
of  most  white  men's  countries.  This  can 
be  proved  by  figures  and  facts.  To  under- 
stand the  immigrant,  the  American  must 
get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  was  hunger  that 
drove  him  across.  The  actual,  main 
reasons  for  immigration  are  Wanderlust, 
compulsory  military  service,  and  above 
all  the  existing  class  distinction,  unbear- 
able to  any  free-born  man.  That  is  why 
the  immigrants  are  the  best,  the  most 
courageous,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
"class"  they  come  from.  My  statement  is 
backed  by  the  many  admirable  qualities 
of  the  American.  He  is  the  immigrant's 
child.  Above  all,  the  immigrant  couples 
are  unselfish.  They  give  up,  knowingly, 
all  that  is  dear  to  them;  they  offer  their 
whole  future  to  give  the  children  a  chance 
as  they  invariably  put  it. 


$37  5-2 
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The  "Koupet  Top"  is  made  ONLY 
for  the  Ford  runabout,  but  is  similar 
in  operation  to  the  expensive  touring 
Sedan  tops.  Never  before  has  so  good 
a  top  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages 
since  1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  are 
summed  up  in  the  Koupet  Top.  You  will 
appreciate  its  style,  quality,  finish,  and 
many  other  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered  with 
best  quality  32-oz.  rubberized  duck.  Side 
panels  and  doors  are  of  glass  and  may  be 
removed  in  a  few  moments.  The  "Koupet 
Top"  is  snug  in  blizzard  weather  and  airy  in 
midsummer. 

The  windshield  is  the  newest  double-act- 
ing, ventilating,  automatic  type.  Both  the 
doors  and  windshield  are  adjustable  to  any 
position  by  patented,  self-locking  devices. 
They  will  not  rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.  No  skilled  labor  required. 
It  will  outlast  the  car. 

Write  for  circular  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  Weight  75  lbs.  Shipping  weight  120 
lbs.  Price  F.  O.  B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37.50.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory  after  10  days'  use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Company 
^       119-28  Koupet  Bldg.        Belleville,  111.       A 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universale  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  office? 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections. combin- 
ing practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appe.v 
Above  stvle  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  wul. 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors:  price:  top 
>i.->5,  leg  base  #1.50 — combination  complete  fi.oo.  Other 
stvles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
of  $  10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  \  OL  . 
Our  product,  prices  and  method*  will  interest  you.  Write 
lor  new  Catalog  23-J- 
The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co..  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bid?..  New  lork  Cit? 
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Train  for  This 
Big  Job 

By  Mail        At  Home 

Give  yourself  a  chance  to  "get  ahead"— to  bet- 
ter your  position  in  the  world.  The  LaSalle  Home 
Study  Course  in  Higher  Accountancy  will  prepare 
you  for  a  permanent  position  in  a  newprofession 
— for  a  position  that  needs  you— wants  you. 

Just  think  of  it!  There  are  only  2.000  Certified 
Public  Accountants  in  America.  Yet  there  are 
over  half  a  million  firms  that  require  the  services 
of  Expert  Accountants.  The  field  is  truly  unlim- 
ited; the  demand  many  times  greater  than  the 
Bupply;  the  salary  far  in  excess  of  that  earned 
in  other  fields.  With  these  facts  before  you  can- 
not afford  to  hold  back. 


Be  An  Expert 
ACCOUNTANT 


With  oar  training,  yon  can  readily  qualify  for 
the  position  f  Auditor.  Certified  Pubhc  Account- 
ant, Expert  Accountant— be  an  important  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  any  business. 

Small  Cost — Easy  Terms 

Our  course  is  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
William  Arthur  Chase,  Ex-President,  National 
Association  of  C.  P.  A.  Examiners.  Ex-Secretary. 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Accountancy,  and  other 
experts  who  rank  among  the  highest.  We  pre- 
pare you  from  the  ground  up— at  small  cost  and 
on  easy  terms.  Provide  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive training  according  to  your  individual  needs, 
from  the  simplest  bookkeeping  principles  to  the 
most  advanced  accounting  ^problems.  We  will 
give  you  whatever  training,  instruction  or  review 
on  the  subject  of  bookkeeping  you  may  personally 
need— and  without  any  extra  expense  to  you. 

The  LaSalle  Guarantee 

We  give  you  a  written  guarantee  that  should 
you  fail  to  pass  the  Certified  Public  Accountant's 
examination  held  in  any  state,  we  will  give 
you  special  instruction  and  help— without  addi- 
tional charge— until  you  do  pass.  We  further 
agree  to  refund  entire  amount  of  tuition,  accord- 
ing to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied  upon 
completion  of  course. 

Our  big  free  book  tens  tbo  whole  story.  Ex- 
plains state  examinations,  regulations,  salaries 
paid  expert  accountants,  etc.— also  gives  complete 
information  regarding  the  course.  Take  the  first 
step  toward  greater  success  by  mailing  the  cou- 
pon NOW— today. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
^Dept.  152-HA  Chicago,  III. 

"The  World's  dreatest Extension  University" 


F'r&G  Book  Coupon 


LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY. 
Dept.   152-HA    Chicago,  IIL 

"The  World' Greatest  Extension  University" 
Send  at  once,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me, 
your  valuable  book  of  accounting  facts  and  full  de- 
tails of  your  course  in  Higher  Accoontacy;  also  ad- 
vise me  about  Special  Keduced  Rate  and  Conven- 
ient-Payment plan. 
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THE  BUCCAXKKKS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Hsnkt  M.  Hyde,  nrao, 
cloth,  23b  pages.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


Neurology 
For  The  Physician 

.nd.ir.l   u,ork  -    -thorough!  , 
ibly  enlarged,  to  include  .ill 
advani  <     in  neurology  .,m\  be  1  ompletely  up-to  date. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System 

by  H.<  ,    1    y  1    p 

.1.1"  <     H  hi  re  all  th 

1  readable  m 

,r»-  =;«  bt*  ,,1     ,,  differ- 

it  12s  valuable  photo 
In  reyiaing  this  work,  thi  authoi 
1  pages,  and  added  ..  > 
laterial  <  onl  dn 

TheExam- 
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•    Experimental  P   , 
I      r.M-.jl  ■;.■, 
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Fook  &  WacnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave  ,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


What  the  Music  Did. — Following  the 
musical  program  Mrs.  J.  T.  Brown  read 
an  article  on  "  Personal  Devils."  Seven- 
teen were  present. — The  Boone  {Iowa) 
News- Republican . 


Tempora  Mutant. — Mr.  Goodleigh — 
"  Her  age  really  surprized  me;  she  doesn't 
look  twenty-eight,  does  she?  " 

Miss  Snappe — "  Not  now,  but  I  sup- 
pose she  did  once." — Candle. 


Turn  About. — He  was  about  to  propose, 
but  before  doing  so  he  wished  to  make  sure 
she  was  a  competent  girl.     So  he  asked  her : 

"  Can  you  wash  dishes?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said  sweetly.  "  Can  you 
wipe  them?  " 

Be  didn't  propose. —  Record. 


The     Difference.  — "Blessed     are     the 

meek,"  quoted  the  deacon,  iu  reproving 
the  backslider,  "for  they  shall  inherit 
the  earth." 

'  They  may  inherit  all  right,  deacon," 
said  the  irreverent  one,  "  but  somehow  or 
other  they  never  seem  to  get  possession." 
— British  Weekly. 


Added  Offense. — Country  Justice — 
"  Ten  and  costs  for  reckless  driving." 

■-  dung    Motorist — "  Listen,     Judge  ! 
We  \wre  on  our  way  to  your  office  to  have 
you  marry  us." 

Justice — "Twenty  and  costs,  then. 
You're  a  darned  sight  more  reckless  than  I 
thought  you  were." — Judge. 


Merely  Incidental.  —  Hotel  Visitor 
(coming  from  bathroom) — "Here,  I've  been 
ringing  for  you  for  ages." 

( '11  jjWBEBMAiD — "  Which  bell,  sir?  " 
Visitor—"  The  bell  over  the  bath." 
Cjhambeemaid     "  Oli,  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion   to    that    bell,    sir.      That's   only   put 
there  in  case  any  one  feels  faint." — Punch. 


No  Objection. — When  Governor  Head 
was  in  office  in  New  Hampshire,  Colonel 
Barrett,  of  the  (iovernor's  staff,  died,  and 
there  was  an  unseemly  scramble  for  the 
office,  evc'n  while  his  body  was  awaiting 
burial  with  military  honors.  One  candi- 
date ventured  to  call  upon  Governor  Head. 

"Governor,"  he  asked,  "do  you  think 
you  would  base  any  objections  if  I  were  to 

gel  into  Colonel  Barrett's  place?  " 

The  answer  came  promptly.  "  No,  I 
don't  think  I  should  have  any  objections, 
if  the  undertaker  is  willing." — Tit-Bits. 


Sent  It  Home. —  Over  the  garden-fence 
I  lie  conversation  had  suddenly  turned 
acrimonious. 

"  An'  if  yore  boy,  'Erberl,  ties  any  more 
cans  to  our  pore  dog's  tail,"  was  Mrs. 
Moggins's  stern  ultimatum,  "  '«•'!]  'ear 
about  it,  that's  all.  Oh,  an'  per'aps  you've 
•  lone  wiv  thai  saucepan  wot  you  borrowed 
last   Monday." 

"'Erbert,"   asked    Mrs.   Grubb  shrilly, 

wot  'ave  vou  bin  doin'  i<<  Mrs.  Moggins's 
dog?  " 

'  NTotbin',  ma  !  "  replied  the  small  boy, 
unblushingly. 

'  There  '  "  said  his  mol  her  triumphantly. 

\n'  you  returned   'er  saucepan  yester- 
didn't    you,  dearie'.'  " 

1  11  back  by  'er  dog  !  "  said  'Erbi  rl 
calml  i      <  hicago  \  <  u 
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OO   GOOD  TOOLS 


Mr.  Punch 


is  an  Automatic 
Drill.  You  place 
the  drill  point  and  push.  The  handle 
rebounds  and  you  push  again.  A  spiral 
twist  whirls  the  drill 
through  an  inch  of  solid 
oak  in  ten 
seconds. 


V 


In  the 
handle  are 
8  tool  steel 
drill  points 
of  different  | 
sizes,  seen 
through 
numbered 
holes,  and 
r  e  1  e  a  s  ed 
through 
a  hole  in  re- 
volving cap. 

Mr.  Punch  makes 
a  pleasure  of 
household  tinker- 
ing.    $1.50. 

Goodell-Pratt 

Pocket 
Screw- driver 

Whole  thing  con- 
denses into  the  han- 
dle. Only3"i  inches 
longwhen closed.  In 
handle  are  three 
screw-driver  blades 
of  different  sizesand 
a  reamer  forenlarg- 
ingor  making  holes. 
Splendidly    made, 
very   strong  and  a 
dandy  little  tool.  50c. 
Send     for    story,    "The 
House  that  Jack  Fixed," 
which   .solves  the   prob- 
lem  of   home    tinkering 
and    describes    15    tools 
needed  in  every  home. 


Goodell-Pratt  Company 


Americans  Who  Use  French 

in  reading  or  writing  need  this  Miniature 
French-English  English-French  Dictionary. 
A  pocket-sized  companion  for  every  reader  of 
French  literature  and  every  traveler  who  needs 
a  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  Contains 
also  a  stun- of  information  on  irregular  verbs, 
weights,  measures,  money,  menu  terms,  etc., 
etc.   Cloth  bound,  570  pp.,  50c  ;  by  mail,  54c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    New  York 


ESSENTIALS    OF 

ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Lltt.D.,  LL.D. 

"A  good  hook  —  sound 
and  always  stimulat- 
ing,"—  lirander     Mat 

thews,  titt  V  .  11.  i)  .  Columbia  Univ.  "One 
of  the  most  valuable  books  on  I  he  ■-iihjcf  t  "      Prof,  n,iy- 
mond  Week-,  I'll  l>  .  Columbia  Univ.     "V<-i\  Inti  n    1 
irn;  and  Illuminating  book."     Pro)  Geo.  Trumbull  Laid, 
U.D.,  I.I.  I>  .  Yule  Univ.    ■■<  lesi  and  a<  1  urate,  inter- 
esting at  every  point."     Prof.C  11  Grandgtnt,  Harvard 

linlv.    "a  great  amount  oi  valuablt    Infoi tion." 

/'/•../  /■.  H. Stoddard,  Ph  l>  ,  New  York  Cnlv. 

An  ou  1 1  in''  oi  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  languagj  and 

l(    literature,  with  chai nthi  Influence  of  thi  Bible, 

the  value  oi  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  oi  the  grammai 
o:  th.    uiidv  ol  lb'-  knidish  tonkin     fi  so,  by  mail  $  1.62. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
wilt  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  W.  P.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Can  you  say 
where  the  words  attributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
by  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lloyd-George,  are  to  be  found?" 

The  words  to  which  you  refer,  which  we  cite 
below,  were  delivered  in  the  course  of  a  speech 
at  a  Sanitary  Fair,  held  in  Philadelphia,  June  16, 
1864.  See  the  "Complete  Works  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  Volume  II,  page  534,  "Speeches,  Let- 
ters, and  State  Papers."  "We  accepted  this  war 
for  an  object,  a  worthy  object,  and  the  war  will 
end  when  that  object  is  obtained.  Under  God  I 
hope  it  never  will  end  until  that  time." 

"E.  R.  A.,"  Altoona,  Pa.—"  (1)  WiU  you  kindly 
distinguish  between  incredible  and  incredulous. 
Are  they  perfectly  interchangeable?  If  not,  what 
is  the  best  usage?  (2)  Do  you  know  of  any  such 
person  or  character  as  ' Theophrastus  Such'?" 

(1)  The  dictionary  defines  "incredible"  as 
"Beyond  or  difficult  of  belief,  as  being  extraor- 
dinary or  improbable ;  bordering  on  the  impossible 
or  approaching  the  marvelous;  as,  incredible 
speed."  It  defines  "incredulous"  as  "1.  Disin- 
clined or  slow  to  accept  as  true;  withholding  or 
refusing  belief;  disposed  to  criticize  or  object; 
skeptical.  2.  Characterized  by  or  manifesting 
incredulity;  as,  an  incredulous  laugh."  (2) 
Theophrastus  Such  is  the  principal  character  in 
George  Eliot's  "  The  Impressions  of  Theophrastus 
Such." 

"C.  H.  J.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  advise  me  whether  the  following 
sentence  should  take  the  singular  or  plural  verb? — 
'You  should  satsify  yourself  that  John  Smith 
and  John  W.  Smith  are  one  and  the  same  person.'" 

Are  is  correct  because  the  subject  of  the  verb 
is  plural — John  Smith  and  John  W.  Smith. 

"S.  L.  C,"  Evanston,  111. — "  (1)  What  was  the 
subject-matter  of  the  last  four  amendments  to 
the  Constitution,  and  the  dates  of  the  same? 
(2)  Why  does  a  ball  remain  stationary  on  a  level 
surface  and  roll  on  an  inclined  surface?" 

(1)  The  last  four  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion were:  (a)  July  28,  1868.  (1)  Due  protection 
for  citizens  secured  against  unjust  State  legisla- 
tion. (2)  Representatives  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers.  (3)  Those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  rebellion  disqualified  from 
office.  (4)  Validity  of  the  public  debt  asserted. 
(5)  Congress  to  have  power  to  enforce  these 
provisions.  (6)  March  30,  1870.  (1)  Universal 
suffrage  declared.  (2)  Congress  to  have  power 
to  enforce  this,  (f)  February  25,  1913.  Congress 
to  have  power  to  tax  incomes,  (d)  May  31,  1913. 
(1)  Senate  to  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State,  elected  by  the  people  thereof,  for  6 
years,  and  each  Senator  to  have  one  vote.  The 
electors  in  each  State  must  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  State  legislatures.  (2)  The  executive  au- 
thority of  each  State  to  issue  Writs  of  Election  to 
fill  vacancies.  (3)  The  amendment  not  to  affect 
the  election  of  any  Senator  chosen  before  it  comes 
into  effect.  (2)  A  sphere  can  not  remain  at  rest 
upon  an  inclined  plane  because  its  center  of  grav- 
ity is  then  located  outside  its  base  and  the  con- 
sequent loss  of  equilibrium  tends  to  generate  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  lowest  point  of  the 
plane.  Assuming  that  the  inclined  plane  is  rep- 
resented by  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle whose  opposite  side  is  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion: then  the  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
sphere  to  its  point  of  contact  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle.  But  the  force 
of  gravity  is  exerted  downward  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  sphere  is 
identical  with  its  center.  Since  tho  vertical  line 
drawn  from  the  center  of  gravity  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  line  from  the  center  to  the  base  of 
the  sphere,  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  exerted 
to  generate  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  base  to  the  intersection  of  the 
hypotenuse  and  the  vertical  line  dropt  from  the 
center  of  the  sphere. 


"Mailing  Done 
In  One-tenth  the  Time" 


Read  the  Letter 

"We  have  been  using  one 
of  your  addressing  machines 
for  the  past  three  (3)  years; 
the  results  are  entirely  satis- 
factory in  every  way.  We 
find  that  we  can  address  our 
mailing  list  in  one  tenth  the 
time  that  it  formerly  took. 
We  have  no  trouble  of  any 
kind  with  the  machine." 

(Signed)  Emanuel  Blanc, 

Distributer  of  Victor  Talking 

Machine  Company's  Product, 

2795-2799  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


If  you  have  a  mailing  list,  large  or  small, 
be  sure  to  read  the  letter  shown  at  the  left. 

It  shows  how  you,  too,  can  reduce  time  and 
expense  by  using  a  DIREX-ALL  for  address- 
ing, billing,  listing,  and  all  similar  work  now 
done  by  hand. 

And  we  can  show  you  hundreds  of  other 
letters  just  as  interesting — some  from  concerns 
in  your  own  line  of  business. 

With  every  DIREX-ALL  goes  our  guaran- 
tee of  time  and  money  saved  through  its  use. 
The  DIREX-ALL  does  all  that  any  other 
addressing  machine  will  do — has  advantages 
that  no  other  has.  It  is  the  only  addressing 
machine  with  the  typewriter  ribbon  principle, 
and  one  piece  metal  plates. 

Wonderfully  easy  to  operate.  A  boy  or 
girl  can  do  it  all.  The  plates  that  do  the  im- 
printing serve  as  index  cards. 

Whatever  your  business,  whatever  your 
line,  whatever  your  location,  write  today  for 
free  book,  "  Doing  the  Day's  Work  Better."  It 
shows  the  particular  DIREX-ALL  made  for 
your  use,  and  tells  how  it  will  save  time  and 
money  for  you — guaranteed! 

Write  to  mir  nearest  office  today. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  279  Broadway  San  Francisco,  Well*  Fargo  Bid*. 

Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.  Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada,  368  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 

FOR    MAfL/NG  -LISTING  -  B/LL/NG. 
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$Q  a  Box 
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Duratex  style -wear  Shirts 


Money  back  if  you  want  it     Guaranteed  6  months'  wear  or  replaced  free. 
Specializing  on  these  famous  combinations  makes  possible  this 

offer  of  3  Fine  Duratex  Shirts  aud  3  Handsome  Silk  Ties  sent  1 
on  receipt  of  $3  with  name  and  address  of  J  friends.  Fine  while  per- 
cale shirts,  assorted  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender.  Ties 
are  stylish  wide  end  four-in-hands,  one  of  each  color.  Shirts  are 
popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  and  vary  fashion- 
able.    Sizes  14  to  17.    Wonderful  value.         • 

3  Extra  Fine  Shirts  and  Handsome  Silk  Tie 
Special  offer  of  three  Extra  Fine  Duratex  Shirts  and  Handsome 
Silk  Tie  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $4  with  name  aud  address  of 
5  friends.  These  shirts  are  better  made,  of  bettor  material ;  madras, 
mercerized  or  percale,  whichever  we  have,  assorted  fashionable  de- 
signs in  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender,  popular  coat  style 
stiff  or  soft  cuffs  attached  as  wanted,  hand  laundered  and  very  stylish. 
Sizes  14  to  17^.  Sleeves  short,  long  and  medium.  These  fine  shirts 
and  the  handsome  silk  tie  will  appeal  to  those  accustomed  to  the  best. 

3  Handsome  Silk  Shirts  and  Silk  Tie 
Special  offer  of  three  Handsome  Silk  Front  or  All-over  Silk-mixture 
Shirts  aud  Handsome  Silk  Tie  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $5 .35  with 
name  and  address  of  5  friends.     These  shirts  are  in  neat  stripe  de- 
signs in  assorted  colors  and  handsome  as  shirts  can  be.     Silk  front 
sets  are  made  with  fine  satin  stripe  silk  or  silk  and  linen  for  bosom 
and  cuffs  with  the  body  and  sleeves  in  a  special  silk-finished  mate- 
rial, so  you  have  the  silk  where  you  want  it  to  show-  and  the  dura- 
bility where  it  is  needed.     The  all-over  silk-mixture  set  is  made  the 
same,  except  it  is  of  the  one  material  throughout.     Sizes  14  to  17. 
Sleeves  short,   long  and  medium.     Either  set  makes  a  choice   gift 
Handsome  Tie  extra  if  your  order  amounts   to  $9  or  more. 
Order  today.     Highest  bank  references,  also  Dun's  and  Bradstreet 
Room  299,  GOODELL  &  CO.,  Duratex  Bid*.,  New  York 


f   LETTERS  PROM  \f   LETTERS  FROM 

HEAVEN  HELL 

Letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  bv  a 
mother  in  Heaven  to  her 
son  on  earth. 

Full  of  conviction 

12mo,  cloth,  278  pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk   &   Wagnalls   Co. 
New  York. 


Letters  supposed  to 
hare  been  written  by  a 
man  of  the  world  in 
hell  to  those  on  earth. 

THE  ANGUISHED  CRIES 
OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

12mn,  cloth.  360    pp..  tl.00. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls    Co. 
New  Tork. 


A  NEW  Natural  History— In  One  Volume 

.ith  sixteen  color  plates  direct  from  Nature  and 

more  than  200  illustrations  from  photographs, 

CasselFs  Natural  History 

T     Br  F.  MARTIN  DUNCAN,  F.R.P.S..  F.R.M.S. 

No  study  of  Nature  is  so  full  of  interest,  none 
so^  fascinating,  as  the  study  of  animal  life. 
Written  in  a  chattv.easv  manner,  as  free  from 
technical  terms  as  the  theme  permits.  Cassell's 
Natural  History  places  before  the  reader  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life 
from  the  simplest  organization  to  the  most 
complex  type. 

Professor  Duncan  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
biologists  of  the  day.  His  knowledge  is  world- 
wide— he  is  a  specialist,  whether  treating  of 
denizens  of  the  deep,  the  air,  the  earth,  or 
under  the  earth. 

Medium 8vo, 430 pages.  $2.5onet;  by  mail  $2.70 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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A  New  Form  of 
Investment 

Here  is  an  announcement  which  should  ap- 
peal to  every  investor  desirous  of  safely  in- 
creasing the  earning  power  of  his  principal. 
It  also  offers  an  unusually  attractive  plan  for 
saving  money.  While  new  to  the  United 
States,  this  form  of  investment  has  been  pop- 
ular in  France,  and  it  is  only  because  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  in  Europe  that  this 
opportunity  is  offered  to  American  investors. 

Cuba'  is  the  second  richest  country  in  the 
world  per  capita.  In  orderto  further  develop 
its  vast  natural  resources,  the  Banco  Terri- 
torial de  Cuba,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$5,000,000  has  been  exclusively 

Author  i  xed 
lytke  Cuban 
Government 

to  issue  Mortgage  Bonds  on  Cuban  Real  Estate. 
These  bonds  are  signed  and  sealed  by  an  Offi- 
cial Comptroller  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Besides  the  entire  capital  of  the  bank,  which  is 
virtually  under  Government  control,  the  assets 
represent  approximately  three  times  the  amount 
of  the  issue. 

6%(*100)  Bonds 

These  bonds  will  net  the  investor  6*.  yet  they  are 
in  no  way  affected  by  the  present  war  or  by  indus- 
trial conditions — instead,  they  represent  the  safety 
of  a  Government  Issue. 

Partial  Payments 

These  bonds  may  be  purchased,  if  desired  on  a 

small  first  payment  and  subsequent  monthly  pay- 
ments, thus  affording  a  savings  plan  as  well  as  a  gilt- 
edged  investo  nt  yielding  an  unusually  high  return, 

4  BOOKS  TREE 

IVe  h.ive  prepared  four  comprehensive  books  on  the  Govern- 
ment, Industry,  Agriculture  and  Investment  features  ot  Cul  . 
These  books  contain  complete  statistical  Information  as  t-i  thfl 
wonderful  Resourcesof  Cuba,  and  two  colored  mops  besides  a 
r omplete  description  of  this  bond  issue.  The  complete  set  of 
Looks  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  investors.  If  you  make  a  re- 
quest on  your  business  card  or  letterhead.  We  suggest  thai 
write  today,  as  the  editions  of  these  books  are  naturally  limited. 

Bankers  Loan  6 
Securities    Co 

Capital  $1,500,000.00 

JAMES  L.  WRIGHT,  President 
627  Common  Street  New  Orleans 

1st  Mortgage  Investments 

For  January  Funds 

New  bookl<  ogent  reasons  why  Miami 

close-in  i^t  mortgage-  vith  safety 

vision  surrounding  '-ar  h  loan,  and  your  principal  not  subjei  t 
sculative  influences.    Miami — Some  Reasons  Why,  free. 

G.  I_  Miller  &  Co.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


Fir^t  Farm  Mortgages 


s  Be  sure  your  connections  are 
1^  right  and  you  will  not  go  wrong  in 
your  investments.  For  33  years  in- 
vestors from  all  parts  have  pur- 
chased our  Farm  Mortgages  with- 
out the  los9  of  a  dollar.    Send  for 
descriptive   pamphlet  "A"  &n(3  current 
offerings. 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


>  E.J.LANDER  6  CO. 

1883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

■  I  tat  Surplus  One  Half  MrfiH>*i  Dollar* 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  IMPROVED  INVESTMENT  POSI- 
TION OF  RAILROAD  STOCKS 

D  I  "RING  the  rapid  declines  and  partial 
recoveries,  of  stock  prices  in  Wall 
Street  when  the  peace  -  exchanges  were 
passing  between  the  great  Powers,  new 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  improved  posi- 
tion of  railroad  stocks  as  investments.  The 
rapid  and,  in  some  cases,  marked  changes, 
in  the  period  referred  to,  occurred  largely 
in  industrials  and  notably  in  the  so-called 
munition  stocks.  Railroads  in  general 
were  much  less  affected,  while  what  are 
known  as  standard  rails,  and  notably  the 
best  of  these,  were  affected  scarcely  at  all. 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  moved  con- 
siderably less  than  a  single  point.  In 
such  stock  as  Great  Northern  preferred, 
Delaware  c^  Hudson,  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  Atchison,  and  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, changes  were  larger  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania, yet  these  were  not  moved  more 
than  one  or  two  points  during  a  period 
when  changes  in  industrials  were  so  great 
as  to  lead  men  to  describe  the  action  of  the 
market  as  "a  peace-panic."  The  result 
was  that  railroad  issues  for  a  time  found 
greater  favor  among  investors  as  well  as 
among  some  speculators  than  had  been 
the  case  for  several  weeks.  For  hitherto, 
practically  since  the  war  began,  the  indus- 
trials had  proved  more  inviting,  the  rails 
meanwhile  being  quite  neglected.  A  writer 
in  Financial  America  recently  said  of 
railroad  slocks  under  latest  conditions: 

"Prominent  railroad  men,  as  well  as 
bankers  who  are  actively  identified  with 
many  of  the  large  railroad  systems,  main- 
lain  that  railroad  stocks  are  cheap  and 
afford  an  excellent  medium  for  the  em: 
plo\  men!  of  funds,  not  on  a  war-,  but  on  a 
peace-basis:  It  is  recognized  that,  irre- 
spective of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
European  War,  commercial  conditions  in 
this  country  are  most  satisfactory  and  are 
likek  to  so  continue  for  a  considerable 
period  of  lime.  As  an  indication  of  the 
confidence  entertained  by  bankers  and 
railroad  men  in  the  outlook  for  the  carriers, 
alien | ion  may  properly  be  directed  to  the 
reeenl  announcements  of  new  financing 
by    such    companies    as    the    New    Fork 

Centra]  and  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern railways.  Both  of  these  roads  have 
determined  upon  a  policy  of  offering  stock- 
holders the  privilege  of  subscribing  to 
additional  slock  to  provide  fresh  funds  for 
future  needs.  Other  roads  are  expected 
to  lake  similar  steps  in  the  not.  distant 
future. 

"Some  of  the  railroad  companies  have 
resumed  dividend  payments,  while  others 
have  increased  their  rates  in  this  respect, 
and  I  here  are  strong  indications  that 
further  developments  of  this  character 
will  take  place  in  the  coming  year.  Union 
Pacific  is  one.  of  the  roads  that,  is  expected 
lo  make  a  more  substantial  distribution 
to  its  common  stockholders  next  year. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  unusual  condi- 
tions in  the  railroad  world,  which  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  aggressiveness  of  opera- 
lives  with  respect  to  the  eight -hour  day 
and  the  subsequent  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  universal  eight-hour  law 
tor  all  I  he  railroad  brotherhoods,  it  is 
asserted  by  some  that  the  Union  Pacific 
would  have  increased  its  dividend  or 
declared  an  extra  before  this. 

'In  iron  and  steel  circles,  as  well  as 
the  equipment  markets,  it  is  stated  that 
the  railroads  are   making   more  extensive 


purchases  than  for  several  years.  During 
the  first  three  weeks  of  November  the 
purchases  of  cars  and  locomotives,  both  for 
domestic  and  foreign  account,  were  larger 
than  for  any  full  month  of  November  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  years.  Considerable 
significance  attaches  to  this  development 
because  November  is  always  the  largest 
month  in  the  year  in  this  respect.  Another 
element  in  the  situation  which  is  par- 
ticularly significant  is  that  the  prices  paid 
for  rolling-stock  purchased  this  year  in 
November  ranged  from  75  to  150  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  ordinarily  prevailing. 

"Railroad  earnings  continue  large  and 
would  be  much  greater  were  it  not  for  the 
shortage  of  cars  universally  throughout 
the  country.  The  lack  of  rolling-stock  has 
acted  as  a  restraining  influence  on  business 
activities  generally,  because  an  adequate 
supply  of  rolling-stock  at  all  times  would 
have  permitted  manufacturing  operations 
on  a  more  extensive  scale,  while  deliveries 
of  finished  products  would  have  been 
greatly  facilitated.  These  are  all  factors 
which  are  of  prime  importance  to  the 
railroad  situation." 

HOW  THE  DIAMOND  TRADE  HAS 

THRIVED  IN  THE  MIDST 

OF  WAR 

During  the  years  immediately  following 
the  panic  of  1907,  the  diamond  trade  all 
over  the  world  suffered  severely.  It  was 
not  until  early  in  1914  that  it  felt  itself 
to  have  been  once  more  established  on  a 
good  basis.  Then  came  the  European  War, 
which  caused  another  sharp  reaction.  All 
the  leading  mines  in  South  Africa  found 
themselves  compelled  to  suspend  opera- 
tions in  1914,  since  the  demand  for  dia- 
monds had  suffered  an  almost  complete 
collapse.  With  the  progress  of  the  war, 
however,  and  the  making  of  new  fortunes, 
especially  in  this  country,  the  trade  once 
more  has  thrived.  Following  are  inter- 
esting points  in  relation  to  this  matter  as 
printed  in  a  London  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist: 

"Instead  of  the  anticipated  trade  de- 
pression, the  war  has  been  accompanied  by 
world-wide  industrial  activity,  disadvan- 
tageous  lo  the  belligerents  who  have  to 
pay,  and  of  great  benefit  to  the  neutral 
nations    who    receive. 

"The  revival  wrought,  a  great  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  De  Beers  Company, 
whose  annual  accounts  for  the  year  ended 
June  30  last  have  just  reached  this  country 
from  kimberley.  The  sale  of  diamonds 
was  nearly  four  times  the  value  disposed 
of  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  apart. 
from  a,  large  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  .June,  1915, 
and,  instead  of  a  loss  exceeding  half  a 
million  sterling,  as  in  the  preceding  period, 
the  directors  are  able  to  present  to  the 
shareholders  a  profit  of  about  one  and  a 
half  millions.  Dividends  were  entirely 
suspended  during  the  initial  year  of  war, 
so  that  the  preference  payment,  being 
cumulative,  fell  into  arrear,  but  the  direc- 
tors have  already  met  the  preference 
dividend  for  eighteen  months  to  December, 
1915,  calling  for  £1,200,000.  They  still 
had  in  hand  at  the  end  of  June  last, 
£628,840,  inclusive  of  the  credit  balance  of 
£289,264,  brought  into  the  accounts. 

"  It  may  be  noted  also  that  not  only  the 
De  Beers,  but  the  two  other  prominent 
South  African  producers,  the  Premier  and 
the  New  Jagersfontein,  have  revived  a 
good  deal  of  their  former  glory." 
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CONTINENTAL 
MOTOR 


li — 


«-v 


Winning  flfe  Human  Race 

Far  above  all  other  prizes  is  the  one  supreme  prize,— the  im- 
plicit confidence  of  the  public.  This  coveted  honor  must  be 
awarded  to  the  Continental  Motor.  Again  and  again  it  wins 
that  greatest  race  of  all,— the  contest  for  public  favor. 

The  Continental  Motor  is  built  for  speed,  but  not  alone  for 
speed.  It  is  built  for  endurance,  but  not  alone  for  endurance. 
Primarily  it  is  built  to  give  lasting  and  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  motoring  public. 

That  it  has  done  so  is  attested  by  this  impressive  fact:  more 
than  150  manufacturers  use  it  in  one  or  more  models  of  their 
automobiles  or  motor  trucks.  By  their  consistent  choice, 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  buying  public,  they  have  awarded 
it  the  prize  for  all  around  efficiency,  —  the  proud  title  of 
"America's  Standard  Motor." 


CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  COMPANY 


OFFICES: 

Detroit,  Michigan 


FACTOR  IKS: 
Detroit,  Muskegon 


Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world 


1 


Ponti 


i    •  • 


*    ,  ; 


atars 
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Since  J8&) 

Investments 

FAR  back  in  the  Civil  War  days,  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  the  house  of  Hambleton& 
•  Company  made  its  first  offering  of  bond- 
to  investors.    Today  this  house  is  high  in  the 
confidence  of  experienced  investors  and 
banking  institutions. 

Your  bank  has  probably  dealt  with  us,  or 
if  not,  can  advise  you  about  us. 

Our  long  experience  and  established  reputation  in 
connection  with  sound  investment  set  urities  is  at  vour 
service,  whether  you  are  a  large  investor  or  one  who 
wishes  to  start  with  small  amounts. 

We  have  just  prepared  a  booklet,  which  gives  many 

Fai  ts,  and  shows  why  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
wealthy  individuals  place  their  monies  in  bonds  and 
why  it  is  a  good  policy  for  you  to  invest  in  the  same 
type  of  securities. 

Write  for  "Investing  Jioo  to  $10,000,"  to  Depart- 
ment "E,  43  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  or  10. South 
Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 

J/ambleton  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865      *  / 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE  NEW   YORK 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


W?  p»v  6'  J  BsSWSd  bj  Ofcluhoniii 
Karma  worth  three  tunes  the  value 
of  the  loan.  I  he  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  timet 
indicate-  their  unusual  -.tability. 
First  Morti<a,"M  do  not  shrink:  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  OmkI*- 
0Mb1  luat  to  any  lnv«-<ilor  or  a  single 
for  rionut*  tale  made,  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you  '  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  Hats  of  loans  from 
Jjoo  to  $10,000. 

AURELIUS-SWANSONCO.,  Inc. 

II    Mate  National  Hank  KM*. 
Oklahoma  I  If  y,  Oklahoma 


MAKING  FRIENDS= 


1  undamental  prim  iple  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
— our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  personal  service  have  made 
for  this  House  not  only  customers  hut 
stau nc  h  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  carefully  selected 
in  the  pi  1  tions  of  Oklahoma  and 

i  Six  per  cent  with  maximum  safety. 
Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 
ward.   Writ'  for  booklet  and  <  urrent  list. 

PHENIX    MORTGAGE   COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

IN    ROUMANIA 

December  27.— In  a  five-day  battle  the 
Russian  forces  near  the  Moldavian 
border  are  routed  and  Rimnik  Sarat,  in 
northern  Wallachia,  falls  to  the  Teu- 
tons, -with  9,000  prisoners,  twenty- 
seven  machine  guns,  and  other  booty. 
In  the  Dobrudja  the  Teutons  report 
progress  in  the  campaign  on  the 
bridge  -  head  at  Macin.  The  Russo- 
Roumanian  forces  begin  a  northward 
retreat. 

December  28.— The  Teutons  capture  10,- 
000  Russians  in  the  retreat  from  Rimnik 
Sarat,  including  all  prisoners  taken  to 
date.  In  the  Dobrudja,  the  Central 
Powers  take  some  of  the  defenses  of  the 
Maein  bridge-head,  while  to  the  east  of 
Macin,  Turks  and  Bulgars  take  Rakel. 
Braila  is  represented  as  being  gradually 
surrounded. 

December  29. — A  larger  German  cordon  is 
slated  to  be  drawn  around  the  retreat- 
ing Russian  forces  in  Moldavia,  as  an 
attack  on  the  retiring  troops  is  planned 
in  the  mountains.  The  Teutonic 
forces  report  making  progress  toward 
Tergu  Okna  (from  which  they  are  ten 
miles  distant  I,  and  also  slate  that  they 
have  taken  1,-MM)  prisoners. 

December  30. — Tn  a  lengthy  battle  on  the 
Moldavian    line,    the    German-Bulgar 

forces  continue  to  push  back  the  Russo- 

Roumanians  along  a  250-mile  front 
from    the    mountain    passes    to    the 

Danube.       At     one     point     I  he    Telllons 

are  reported  twenty  miles  southwest  of 

Braila.  and  also  drawing  close  to 
Foesani.  Petrograd  admits  the  with- 
drawal of  Russians  before  t  he  onslaught . 

December  31. — Russian  resistance  in  Mol- 
davia is  reported  crumbling  along  the 
entire  250-mile  front,  as  the  Teutonic 
forces  break  through  it  in  many  places. 
The  Bulgars  break  through  the  outer 
defenses  of   Maein,   across   I  he   Danube 

from   Braila,   which   is  reported   under 

constant  fire.  In  the  mountain  passes, 
the  Russians  slowly  retire,  giving  up 
Solymtar  Heighl  to  the  Teutons,  to- 
gether with  oilier  minor  positions. 

January  I. — Bulgar  forces  storm  the 
Dobrudja  line,  pressing  back  the 
Roumanian  troops,  while  a1  the  same 
time  Teutonic  forces  advance  in  the 
Karpathians,  and  along  the  Sqreth  a 
considerable  Russo-Roumanian  retreat. 
is    forced.     The    Teutons    reach     the 

bridge-head  at  Maein,  according  to 
admissions  from  London. 

January  2. — Soveja,  northwest  of  Foesani, 

is  taken  by  the  Teutons,  revealing  a 
penetration  of  eight  miles  into  Moldavia 
at  this  point  by  the  invaders.  To  the 
northward,  the  Russians  are  prest  back 
on  both  sides  of  the  Oituz  Valley,  and 
the  Germans  take  a  ridge  in  the  Trotus 

sector. 

January  3. — The  Russo-Roumanian  forces 
are  driven  back  until  they  stand  on 
the  line  of  the  Sereth  as  a  great  battle 
is  in  progress  to  determine,  possibly, 
the  fate  of  the  entire  Eastern  front. 
The  Entente  forces  are  driven  out  of 
practically  their  hist,  foothold  in  the 
Dobrudja  as  Macin  falls,  and  .Jijila 
is  taken  by  the  Central  Powers. 

WESTERN    FRONT 

December    27.     German    fliers    report    a 

victory  on  the  Western  front  as  nine 
Entente  airplanes  are  brought  down  in 
a,  single  day's  fighting.  The  British 
authorities   report    a    successful    raid   on 


Save  $5  to  $10 
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No 
laundry 
Bills  to  Pay 

ALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 

Come  in  i5  handsome  styles.  A  fine 
linen  cloth  and  stitched  edge  finish. 
Pure  white.  Absolutely  proof  against 
water ,  perspiration,  velvet  collar  crock- 
ing, and  street  soot.  Instantly  clean- 
able,  off  or  on  the  neck,  with  soap 
and  damp  cloth.  25c  each,  one  year's 
supply,  $1.50.  At  your  dealers,  or 
mailed  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
Be  sure  to  state  size.  Other  styles  in 
a  booklet  sent  free  upon  request. 
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A  Dividend  Every  Month 

may  be  obtained  by  buying  good  stocks  available 
on  the  partial  payment  plan.  Ask  forbookletG-14. 
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Books    That   Build 

Mental,  Moral  and  Physical 


f  The  Heart  and  Blood- Vessels       * 

Their  Care  and  < 'ure  ami  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  l.  H.  HIrschfeld,  M.I>.  Get  tins 
Important  new  book  1 1  shows  you  how  to  be  Bound 
.mil  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
ol  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  .i  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
thrill].'-,  ol  simple,  natural  livinn.  by  a  physician  of 
Unquestioned    authority.     Cloth   bound.     $i.js  net; 

by  mint,  ii  iiii  in  i  rage  carriage  charges,  $i..t7. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  .1.  Thomas.  In  tliis  book  the  author 
ib-. uly  points  oik  ways  to  develop  will  power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
prai  tical  direction:  foi  acquiring  the  faculty  ol  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move-  men  I  o  definite 
ai  tion.  In  a  word — the  book  bis  men  Iot leadership. 
Cloth.  300   pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  with  average 

carriage  <  harges,  $i.n7. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  menial,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  ol  self  control.  It  tells  t  be  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  no  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  ol  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  I  he  disi  ussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal.  — N. 
Y.  limes.     Cloth.  350  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  with 

average  carriage  cliarges,  ti.vx. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  be  gin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  onceformed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  Is  no  theorist,  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.50   net;  by  mail,  with  average 

carriage  charges,  ti.tsi. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.  Hy  Charles  D.  Mus- 
firove,  M.I).    Any  man  who  Beta  out  to  accomplish 

important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work, 
is  obliged  to  equip  himsell  with  some  knowledge  of 
tin-  nervous   system- — its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
anrl  its  liability  to  exhaustion,     I  inly,  as  Dr.  M  us- 
«rovc  says,  "It  is  the  natures  ol  tine  I  fibre  which 

accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  are  mo  i 

liable  to  «ive   wav   heneath  the  strain."    1 2 mo, 

cloth,  ti.ftu  net;  by  mail,  with average carriage 
charges,  $1.08. 
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Teutonic   trenches   between   Lens   and 
Loos,  with  much  damage  done. 

December  28. — Extra  heavy  bombard- 
ment is  reported  from  the  banks  of 
the  Meuse  in  the  Verdun  sector.  The 
Germans  attempt  an  attack  on  Hill 
304,  but  are  driven  off  by  the  French, 
according  to  dispatches  from  London. 
French  aviators  drop  a  quantity  of  bombs 
on  the  railroad  stations  at  Montnu'dy 
and  Pierrepont,  as  well  as  on  factories 
at  Thionv'lle  and  Joeuf,  on  the  blast- 
furnaces at  Rombach,  II  agon  dan  ye, 
and  Neukirchen. 

December  29. — The  French  line  near  Ver- 
dun is  pierced  as  the  Germans  take 
positions  on  the  slope  of  Dead  Man 
Hill,  with  222  prisoners.  French  at- 
tempts to  retake  the  trenches  are  set- 
down  as  unsuccessful. 

December  30. — Tn  spite  of  repeated  French 
attacks  to  recover  ground  lost  at 
Verdun,  Berlin  reports  that  the  recent 
German  gains  are  still  being  held.  A 
greater  part  of  Mort  Homme  Hill  is 
still  in  Teutonic  hands. 

December  31 . — The  Paris  War  Office  states 
that  the  French  took  78,500  German 
prisoners  at  Verdun  during  1916. 

January  1. — The  Crown  Prince's  forces 
attack  the  recent  French  gains  east  of 
Chambrettes  Farm,  at  Verdun,  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  ground.  Despite 
their  strength,  the  attackers  are  re- 
ported by  Paris  to  have  been  driven 
back  by  disastrous  gun-fire. 

GENERAL 

December  23. — The  British  shipping  press 
state  that  only  435  out  of  3,600  steam- 
ers have  been  lost  due  to  the  German 
campaign  against  British  shipping. 
The  value  of  cargo  lost  is  set  at  0.49 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

December  27. — Minor  successes  for  Rus- 
sian forces  operating  against  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor  are  reported  from  Petro- 
grad,  as  it  is  stated  that  Attman,  near 
Lake  Van  is  taken  and  the  Ottoman 
troops,  pushed  back  at  several  other 
points. 

London  hears  that  Greece  is  demobilizing 
her  army,  in  accordance  with  promises 
made  to  the  Allies,  and  that  the  work 
progresses  satisfactorily. 

December  28. — British  seaplanes  cut  off 
Turkish  communication  in  Asia  Minor, 
between  the  operating  Turkish  Army 
and  its  supply-base  on  the  Bagdad  main 
line,  by  destroying  the  Chicaldar  Bridge, 
on  the  Damihan  River. 

December  30. — Paris  states  that  the  Allies 
have  driven  the  Austrian  troops  out 
of  Meschishta,  near  Lake  Oehrida. 

Berlin  states  that  during  November,  Ger- 
man <7-boats  destroyed  138  hostile  mer- 
chant ships.  This  314.500  tons  loss 
brings  the  Allies'  total  tonnage  loss  for 
the  war  up  to  3,636,500  tons. 

December  31. — The  latest  and  most  drastic 
demands  made  by  the  Entente  on  Greece 
are  reported  to  ask  guaranties  and  rep- 
aration of  such  nature  as  disbanding  all 
forces  north  of  Corinth,  prohibition  of 
reservists'  meetings  in  the  same  terri- 
tory, release  of  all  persons  arrested  for 
high  treason,  apologies  to  the  Entente 
ministers,  and  similar  measures. 

anuary  1. — The  total  of  British  casualties. 
as  announced  from  London,  for  Decem- 
ber, is  set  at  36,350.  The  total  losses  to 
the  British  since  the  start  of  the  Somme 
offensive  are  given  as  520,017. 

anuary  2. — Allied  captures  of  prisoners  on 
all  fronts  in  1916  total  582,723.  In  this 
are  included  78,500  Germans, taken  by 
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I  keenly  enjoy  travel- 
ing— especially  on  the 
'Golden  State  Limited.9'9 

"Whoever  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  this  beautiful  train  under- 
stood not  only  .the  needs  of  the  trav- 
eler, but  better  still,  he  understood 
human  nature. 

"This  is  evidenced  by  the  unusual 
service  provided  and  the  many  un- 
looked  for  comforts  and  conveniences." 

The  above  is  just  one  expression  of 
many  commending  our  superior 
service  to  California.  When  you  go 
west  avail  yourself  of  the  splendid  daily 
service  provided  on  the  superb  trains— 


The  Military 
Encampments  at 
El  Paso  and 

West  provide  a 
continuous 
panorama  every 
loyal  American 
should  see. 


Rock 
Island 


" Golden  State  Limited" 
"  Calif ornian  " 

Rocki'Jiland — El  Paio-Southwettern — Southern  Pacific 

via  the  Golden  State  Route  — direct 
line  of  lowest  altitudes  and  most 
comfortable  and  interesting  route  to 
Southern  California. 

Less  than  three  days — Chicago 
—  St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles  —  no 
extra  fare. 

Tickets  permit  ten  day  stopover  at 
El  Paso. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All- Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 

Tickets,  reservations,  information,  literature 
at  any  Rock  Island  Travel  Bureau,  or  address 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Room  725,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


salesmanship  Is  a  High  Art 

If  YOU  have  not  alreadv  realized  this,  do  so  NOW".    In 
Short    Talks    on    Retail    Selling,   S.    Roland    Hall, 
who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  tells 
you  in  a  series  of  chatty,  inspirational   talks  how  to 

handle  your  customers  and  yourself  so  as  to  secure  the 
best  possible  results.    This  book  should  be  owned  by 
all  salesfolk.     ;  jmo,   cloth,    fs  cents;   by  mail.  83  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  , 

|  My  Book  of  Best  Fairy  Tales 

MYBOOKO* 

Best  Fairy  Talls'I 

A  new  and  splendid  collection  of  the 
cream  of  the  world's  fairy-stories   that 
will  delight  every  child.     Includ: 
popular  lav. >ritcs  as  the  I'gly  Duckling, 
Puss  in  Bo                                    -cadfast 

f    jo;  by  mat 

11  \K  &  w  IGNAIXS  COMPANY 

.(54   fourth    iTenue,                New  York 

A  Really  Important  Contribution   to  the  Literature  of  the   Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 

By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE,  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post " 
A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and           The  book  contains  almost  ico  portraits  of  Stage 

good  literature.     It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and        g)1ebr'*f.es  'nduding  Edwin  Booth.   Henry  In 
c                 .      .                  ,    .                      .            ,                       Kllen    rerry,  Lawrence  Barrett.  Adelaide  Neilson. 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles        Charlotte Cushman.  Man  Anderson.  Madame  Mod- 
during  the  past  half'centurv.    Mr.  Towse  writes  about        jeska,   Sarah    Bernhardt.    Ada    Kehan.    Tommaso 
them  with  familiar  freedom— as  a  dramatic  critic       Salvmi,FwmyJanauschek,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Fannv 
c ,.                        ,                          .                                        Davenport,  Edgar  I..  Davenport.  IJe>ter\\  allackand 
of  his  age  and  ranrt  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do.        many  others  who  are  still  active  or  nearly  forgotten. 

Winthrop  Ames  says: — "\  have  read  '  sivtv  Tears  of  the  Theater  '  with  much  pleasure.     Mr.  T  .wse  lias  written 
■a  book  of  double  value,     it  will  reeall  delightful  memories  to  a  wh  le  generation  of  theater-peers,  ami  it  records  in 
:i  style  of  clarity  ami  distinction,  the  history  of  an  Interesting  peri.*!  m  theatrical  transition," 
Otis  Skinner  says: — '  'Mr    Towse  has  writ  ton  one  01'  the  most  valuable  u-oks  on  the  history  of  the  theater  in  Nov 
^ork  in  our  time.       1  have  followed  its  course  in  instalments  with  the  greatest  interest  and  it  is  especially  gratify' 
hip  to  hare  the  work  in  this  attractive  lk>ok  form.   The  picturesque  figures  of  the  old  metropolitan  stasre  have  come 
to  life  in  his  pages 

Octavo.  Cloth.   Illustrated.  480  pages.    $2.50  net;  by  mail.  $2.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4-60  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
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Steel    Lockers 


VOU  want  this  kind 
of  a  locker  installation 
in  your  office,  store  or 
factory. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are 
fireproof,  sanitary,  con- 
venient, economical  and 
practically   indestructible. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1  505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bid*.        905  Vanderbilt  Bid*. 
Chicago  New  York 


Premium    n  ... ...,    j    Health    Policies 

policies.    Big  roonej  can  be  made  by  host"..-™.  For  ,' 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

They've  Been 
Fighting  in  France 
For  Hundreds  of  Years 

Almost .1500  years  ago  hundred  icffled 

iloodybattii  : 

barbai  irbarians"— and  Franks,  in 

igne  district  where  thi  rages 

i'n"  battlefield  throughout  its  his- 

tory. Bloody  struggles  were  long  ago  fought  over  the  very 
ground  now  bearing  the  conflict 

i,  Arras,  Aix  I.,  (  nacelle,  all  have" 
Dome  Uie  brunt  ol  heavy  gunnery  in  former  years. 

Ihe   underlying   racial  envies,  grui  iudices 

wtiici  I,  help 

the  present  conflict,  an 

<•'  i/"i        HISTOR1  Ol    i  K  IN<  i 
me,  illustrated, for  11.76  m 
•I  for  it  to-day— it  will  thrill  and  enlighten 

FUNK  &  WAfiNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  (it. 


tlic  French,  40,800  taken  by  the  British 
11,173  Bulgarians  and  Turks  taken  in 
Macedonia,  52,250  Austrians  taken  by 
the  Italians,  and  400,000  Germans  and 
Austrians  captured  by  the  Russians. 

January  3.— Berlin  asserts  that  the  Entente 
has  lost  196  war-ships,  aggregating  759,- 
430  tons,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
From  Rome  comes  the  announcement 
that  Italian  troops  have  captured  42,000 
Austrians  and  260  guns  on  the  Italian 
fronts  in  the  last  four  months. 

FOREIGN 

December  27.— Fearful  of  a  tight  money- 
market,  the  British  Government  orders 
all  banks  in  Argentina  with  British  capi- 
tal to  receive  no  more  gold  from  the 
United  States. 

December  29.— German  postal  authorities 
announce  the  definite  establishment  of 
a  submarine  mail-service  to  the  United 
States,  Central  ami  South  America, 
East  and  West  Indies,  China  and  the 
Philippines.  Mail,  for  which  extra 
postage  charge  is  to  be  made,  will  be 
sent  by  the  submersible  Deutschland 
and  her  sister  ships. 

December  30. — The  coronation  of  Emperor 
Charles  and  Empress  Zita  of  Austria  as 
King  and  Queen  of  Hungary  takes  place 
in  Budapest. 

December  31. — The  f Island  of  Newfound- 
land enters  upon  the  "dry"  list  at  mid- 
night. In  addition  to  intoxicating 
liquors,  a  long  list  of  patent  medicines 
are  also  banned. 

The  National  Allied  Relief  Committee 
purchases  the  birthplace  of  the  Mar- 
tinis de  Lafayette,  in  southern  France, 
to  be  fitted  for  a  museum,  similar  to 
Mount  Vernon,  as  a  shrine  for  American 
tourists. 

January    1.— Turkey    declares    herself    free 

from  the  suzerainty  of  the  great  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  announces  her  entry  as 
an  equal  into  the  council  of  completely 
independent  nations.  Germany  anil 
Austria  recognize  this  step. 

•la nu.iry  3. — Semiofficial  reports  from  Ber- 
lin announce  thai  the  year's  yield  in 
I. read-corn  exceeds  the  har\esl   for   L915 

by  1,500,000  tons,  which  largely  offsets 

the  deficient  pot  a.  I  o-crop.  The  increase 
in  cattle  is  set  at  more  than  100,000 
head,    and    thai    of    pigs    al     more    than 

4,000,000.  Additionally,  the  Rouma- 
nian    booty     increases    the    Supply     of 

fodder  considerably. 

DOMESTIC 

December  25. —  Henry  F.  Farny,  noted  as 
a  painter  of  Indians  and  Western  life, 
dies  in  Cincinnati,  aged  seventy-one. 

December  2(1. — The  German  reply  to 
President.  Wilson's  peace-note  is  re- 
ceived in  Washington.     It  proposes  an 

immediate    peace-conference,    but    does 
not  stale  Germany's  terms. 
More    than   50  are   reported   killed   in   a 
tornado  in  Arkansas,  as  much  damage 

is  done  in  the  central  part  of  I  he  State. 

December   27. — Complete   official   returns 

-how  that  the  vote  cast  for  President 
Wilson  in  the  recent  election  was  9,1  16,- 
296,  while  that  of  Mr.  Hughes  wits  X,- 
".17,474.         This      gives       the       reelected 

President  a  plurality  of  568,822. 
The  Farm-Loan  Board  announces  that 
banks  are  to  be  established  at  Hie  fol- 
lowing cities  as  centers:  Springfield, 
Mass.;  Baltimore,  Columbia,  S.  ('.; 
NeW Orleans,  Houston,  St.  Louis,  Louis- 
ville, SI.  Paul,  Omaha,  Widiiia,  Spo- 
kane, and  Berkeley,  ( 'al. 

December   28.— Carran/.a.    presents   a    new 
plea    to    the    United    Stales,    seeking    ;l/ 
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size. 
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ETHICS    OF    MARRIAGE 

By  II.  8.  POMRROY,  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 
190 pt>.    Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAONA  M,S  ( '<).,  N.  V. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,  Author  of 

'Synonyms,    Antonyms,  and   Prepositions,"    "A 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book 
on  a  new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  ol 
English  words  in  English  sentences.  Its  statements 
can  be  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  pee, on  ol 
limited  education,  and  they  make  the  dreaded  com- 
plexities of  the  language  as  clear  as  crystal.  It 
settles  disputed  point!  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  t lit-  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will 
prove  the  readiest  help  in  time  of  doiil, I  oi  peiple\- 
ity  that  you  have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials,  but  tjy  eliml 

tiating  i  onfusing  discussions  and  extended  ex  pi. 1 1 1. 1 

lions,  and    is  a  complete  summary  of   the  Bubject, 

Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  youi  life. 

"As  a  handy  volume    .    .    .    for  quick  reference 

and  aut  horitat  Ive  dei  I  ion,  lt«  direct  i  lei ■ 

H     remarkable  simplicity  of   language,  and   Its 
plain,    common    Hcnwwill    win    ml  mi  r  .n  ion    and 

command  respect." — N.  v.  Evening  Sun. 
8vo,    <  loth,    282   pages,    75  cents;    by   mail,   83   cent! 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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modification  of  the  protocol  as  drafted 
by  the  American  Commission.  The 
recapture  of  Torreon  by  General  Mur- 
guia  is  also  announced,  but  no  details 
are  included. 

December  29. — President  Wilson  learns 
that  the  Entente  sweepingly  rejects  the 
Teuton,  peace  -  proposals.  The  reply 
from  the  Allies  is  expected  shortly  in 
Washington. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  Ferris  Bill, 
opening  640-acre  homesteads  in  the 
West  for  grazing  and  stock-raising 
purposes. 


The  Railroad  Brotherhoods  refuse  to  con- 
sider a  test  case  on  theJA'damson  Law 
and  announce  their  decision  to  strike  if 
the  act  is  not  put  into  operation  on 
January  1. 

December  30. — The  Entente  reply  to  the 
German  peace-proposals  is  received  in 
Washington.  It  declares  the  proposal 
of  the  Central  Powers  to  be  not  a  sin- 
cere peace-offer,  but  a  calculated  war- 
maneuver.  The  general  aims  of  the 
Allies  are  summarized,  with  repetitions 
concerning  reparation  and  guaranties 
against  further  hostilities. 


United  States  District  Judge  Vaughan. 
at  Honolulu,  hands  down  the  decision 
that  Filipinos  are  ineligible  for  natural- 
ization, as  being  not  white,  nor  of 
African  descent,  nor  native  born. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  editor,  es- 
sayist, and  critic,  dies  at  Summit,  X.  .)., 
aged  seventy-one. 

January  1. — President  Wilson  receives  word 
from  Berlin  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment regards  the  Allied  reply  to  be  a 
bar  to  further  discussions  of  peace.  It 
is  then  averred  that  Germany  is  united 
on  a  determination  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
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derful climate. 
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WHY   THE   WAR  MUST   GO   ON 


NOT  PEACE,  but  a  sharpening  of  swords  and  a  stiffening 
of  the  resolve  to  fight  on  to  victory  or  the  bitter  end, 
would  seem  to  be  the  chief  result  of  President  Wilson's 
efforts  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  simultaneous 
appearance  of  Germany's  note  to  the  neutral  Governments, 
Premier  Lloyd-George's  Guildhall  speech,  the  Allies'  response 
to  our  President's  suggestion  that  the  belligerents  state  their 
peace-terms,  and  the  separate  response  of  Belgium,  "all  make 
it  clear"  to  the  New  York  Journal  o/  Commerce  "that  there  is 
little  chance  at  this  time,  or  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come,  of 
bringing  about  peace  between  the  Powers  that  are  shaking 
Europe  with  the  most  terrific  war  in  history."  And  the  New 
York  daily  but  speaks  the  mind  of  most  of  its  contemporaries, 
and  echoes  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  press  correspondents 
in  Washington  and  London.  Any  one,  thinks  the  New  York 
Tribune's  representative  in  the  British  capital,  who  reads  the 
Allies'  note  carefully  must  be  convinced  that  "it  is  impossible 
to  stop  the  war  now."  In  the  same  way,  Mr.  S.  H.  Evans  writes 
from  Washington  to  the  same  paper  of  the  prevailing  belief  that 
"the  door  to  peace  is  closed."  True,  the  Allies  have  outlined 
their  terms,  as  the  President  asked,  but  in  pro-Entente  circles, 
we  are  told,  "nobody  expects  that  Germany,  in  her  present 
state  of  mind,  will  even  consider"  such  conditions.  The  German 
view,  according  to  this  correspondent,  is  that  "the  terms  stated 
in  the  Allies'  note  are  ridiculous.  More  could  not  be  asked  if 
the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and  France  were  pounding  at  the 
gates  of  Berlin.  Every  last  German  in  the  world 'would  fight 
for  ten  years  on  bread  and  water  rather  than  submit  to  the 
'preposterous'  terms  submitted  in  the  note  of  the  Allies  to  the 
President." 

The  Allies'  formal  reply  to  the  President's  note  of  December 
19  was  given  out  for  publication  in  our  papers  of  January  12. 
It  opens  with  an  expression  of  friendship  for  the  United  States 
and  a  tribute  to  the  sentiments  inspiring  the  President's  action. 
The  proposal  for  a  league  to  enforce  peace  is  greeted  with  favor, 
"but  a  discussion  of  future  arrangements  destined  to  insure  an 
enduring  peace  presupposed  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
actual  conflict."  And  the  Allies  believe  "that  it  is  impossible 
at  the  present  moment  to  attain"  such  a  peace.  They  feel  it 
their  duty  to  challenge  in  the  "most  friendly"  way  the  analogy 
drawn  by  the  President  between  the  two  groups  of  belligerents. 
"This  analogy,   based   on   public   declarations  of  the   Central 


Powers,  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  evidence,"  and  President 
Wilson  in  alluding  to  it  "did  not,  of  course,  intend  to  adopt  it 
as  his  own."  After  mentioning  some  of  the  "crimes"  of  the 
enemy,  the  note  thus  meets  the  President's  desire  "that  the 
belligerent  Powers  openly  affirm  the  objects  which  they  seek 
by  continuing  the  war": 

"The  Allies  experience  no  difficulty  in  replying  to  this  request. 
Their  objects  in  the  war  are  well  known.  They  have  been  for- 
mulated on  many  occasions  by  the  chiefs  of  their  divers  Govern- 
ments. Their  objects  in  the  war  will  not  be  made  known  in 
detail  with  all  the  equitable  compensations  and  indemnities  for 
damages  suffered  until  the  hour  of  negotiations. 

"But  the  civilized  world  knows  that  they  imply  in  all  necessity 
and  in  the  first  instance  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  of  Servia,  and 
of  Montenegro,  and  the  indemnities  which  are  due  them. 

"The  evacuation  of  the  invaded  territories  of  France,  of 
Russia,  and  of  Roumania,  with  just  reparation. 

"The  reorganization  of  Europe,  guaranteed  by  a  stable  settle- 
ment, based  alike  upon  the  principle  of  nationalities,  on  the 
right  which  all  peoples,  whether  small  or  great,  have  to  the 
enjoyment  of  full  security  and  free  economic  development,  and 
also  upon  territorial  agreements  and  international  arrangements 
so  framed  as  to  guarantee  land  and  sea  frontiers  against  unjust 
attacks. 

"The  restitution  of  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past 
from  the  Allies  by  force  or  against  the  will  of  their  populations. 

"The  liberation  of  Italians,  of  Slavs,  of  Roumanians,  and  of 
Tcheco-Slovaques  from  foreign  domination. 

"The  enfranchisement  of  populations  subject  to  the  bloody 
tyranny  of  the  Turks'. 

"The  expulsion  from  Europe  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
has  proved  itself  so  radically  alien  to  Western  civilization. 

"The  intentions  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  re- 
garding Poland  have  been  clearly  indicated  in  the  proclamation 
which  he  has  just  addrest  to  his  armies. 

"It  goes  without  sajnng  that  if  the  Allies  wish  to  liberate 
Europe  from  the  brutal  covet ousness  of  Prussian  militarism  it 
never  has  been  their  design,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  encompass 
the  extermination  of  the  German  peoples  and  their  political 
disappearance.  That  which  they  desire  above  all  is  to  insure  a 
peace  upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  upon  the  in- 
violable fidelity  to  international  obligation  with  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  ceased  to  be  inspired. 

"United  in  the  pursuits  of  this  supreme  object,  the  Allies  arc 
determined,  individually  and  collectively,  to  act  with  all  their 
power  and  to  consent  to  all  sacrifices  to  bring  to  a  victorious 
close  the  conflict  upon  which  they  are  convinced  not  only  their 
own  safety  and  prosperity  depend,  but  also  the  future  of  civiliza- 
tion itself." 


3n  tije  Jtame  of  <©oti  tlje  Jfatljer 

Do  not  ignore  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  American  People  on  pages  136  and  137. 
Turn  to  it  now.     It  will  stir  every  heart.     Instant  action  is  imperative. 
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The  Belgian  note,  received  at  the  same  time,  asserts  Belgium's 
desire  for  only  such  a  peace  as  would  bring  her,  "as  well  as 
equitable  reparation,  security  and  guaranties  for  the  future." 
It  also  "serves  to  Show  the  difference  between  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  and  that  of  the  Central  Powers,"  says  the  New  York 
Times,  alluding  to  these  two  sentences: 

"The  President  seems  to  believe  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
two  opposing  camps  pursue  the  same  objects  of  war.  The 
example  of  Belgium  unfortunately  demonstrates  that  this  is  in 
no  wise  the  fact." 

Premier  Lloyd-George's  Guildhall  speech  of  January  11  was 
a  part  of  the  launching  of  a  gigantic  new  British  loan.  He 
told  his  hearers,  and  through  them  the  British  people,  that  if 
the  British  Army  were  given  the  necessary  support  "they  will 
cleave  a  road  to  victory  through  the  dangers  and  perils  of  the 
next  few  months."     Of  the  peace-proposals,  he  said: 

"The  German  Kaiser  a  few  days  ago  sent  a  message  to  his 
people  that  the  Allies  had  rejected  his  peace-offers.  He  did  so 
in  order  to  drug  those  whom  he  coidd  no  longer  dragoon.  Where 
are  those  offers?  We  have  asked  for  them;  we  have  never 
seen  them.  We  were  not  offered  terms;  we  were  offered  a 
trap,  baited  with  fair  words.  They  tempted  us  once,  but  the  lion 
has  his  eyes  open.  We  have  rejected  no  terms  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  Of  course,  it  would  suit  them  to  have  peace  at  the 
present  moment  on  their  terms.  We  all  want  peace;  but  when 
we  get  it  it  must  be  a  real  peace." 

The  Allies,  declared  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  have  definitely  de- 
cided, and  have  mado  the  decision  clear  in  the  replies  to  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  "that  even  war  is  better  than 
peace  at  the  Prussian  price  of  domination  over  Europe,"  and 
that  when  the  timo  comes  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Peace  "it 
must  be  on  the  rock  of  vindicated  justice." 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  speech  representatives  of 
neutral  Powers  received  a  note  from  Germany,  calling  attention 
to  the  Entente  Allies'  refusal  to  enter  into  peace-negotiations, 
answering  Allied  denunciation  of  German  aims  and  methods  by 
noting  shortcomings  on  the  part  of  the  accusers,  and  by  calling 
their  sincerity  into  qu<  stion.  The  German  Government  protests 
against  the  "calumnies"  that  have  been  published,  and  deelaj 
that  it  made  "an  honest  attempt  to  terminate  the  war  and 
open  the  road  for  an  understanding  among  the  belligerents." 
But— 

"The  hostile  Governments  have  declined  to  accept  this  road. 
Upon  them  falls  the  full  responsibility  for  the  continuation  of 
the  bloodshed. 

"The  four  (Teutonic)  allied  Powers,  however,  will  continuo 
to  struggle  in  quiet  confidence  and  with  firm  trust  in  their  good 
right  until  a  peace  will  be  gained  which  guarantees  to  their  na- 
tions their  honor,  existence,  and  liberty  of  development,  which 
to  all  nations  of  the  European  continent  gives  the  blessing  of 
cooperation  in  mutual  respect  and  under  equal  rights,  in  common 
work  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  civilization." 

Thus  the  Teutonic  resolve  to  continue  the  struggle  matches 
that  displayed  by  the  Allies  in  their  reply  to  President  Wilson. 
Early  editorial  comment  emphasized  the  failure  of  peace-hopes. 
To  comply  with  the  Allied  terms,  remarked  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
"Germany  must  throw  over  her  ally,  Turkey,  consent  to  the 
relinquishing  of  Austrian  territory  to  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
nations,  restore  all  captured  territory,  and  pay  big  indemnities." 
This  is  "a  pretty  stiff  order,"  and  "gives  small  hope  of  peace  in 
the  near  future."  "If  these  demands  are  to  be  insisted  upon 
by  the  Allies,"  says  the  New  York  American,  "there  will  be 
no  peace  until  one  side  conquers  the  other  or  both  sides  fall 
exhausted."  The  American  calls  the  note  "a  truculent  and  bitter 
reply,"  which  "does  not  even  refrain  from  veiled  insult  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Yet  papers  which  have  in  the  past  defended  Presidenl  Wilson 
almo  '  istently  as  the  Hearst  dailies  have  attacked  him, 

find  the  Entente  reply  most  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  President 


is  concerned.  The  New  York  Times  hopes  the  President's 
critics  will  see  how  great  a  service  he  has  rendered  the  world 
by  "eliciting  from  the  Allies  this  full  and  candid  statement  of 
their  purposes."  The  Springfield  Republican  welcomes  the  reply 
as  "explicit  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  any  previous  pronounce- 
ment" and  in  this  respect  "much  more  satisfactory  to  the 
United  States  than  was  the  reply  of  the  Central  Powers." 

Similarly,  the  New  York  World  finds  in  this  "first  clear  and 
comprehensive  statement  put  forth  by  either  side,"  a  "com- 
plete justification  of  President  Wilson's  action."  Germany, 
notes  The  World,  "has  asked  for  peace  as  a  victor,  but  even  as 
a  victor  it  has  declined  to  disclose  the  terms  upon   which   it 

would  consider  peace."  As  for  the  Allies'  actual  terms,  it  goes 
on  to  say: 

"In  at  least  two  minor  respects  they  are  wholly  immoral,  in 
that  they  contemplate  the  seizure  of  territory  that  never  be- 
longed to  Italy  and  Roumania  in  order  to  pay  the  bribes  that 
those  two  eminently  sordid  Governments  exacted  as  their  price 
for  entering  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  But  in  many 
other  respects  they  touch  the  highest  point  of  idealism  that  has 
been  reached  in  the  international  politics  of  Europe,  and  in 
certain  instances  they  constitute  a  veritable  emancipation 
proclamation." 

These  demands,  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  "only  apply  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  The  New  York 
Herald  calls  them  a  "new  Declaration  of  Independence  in  be- 
half of  civilization."  The  Allies'  reply,  declares  the  Washington 
Post,  "is  the  only  answer  that  could  have  been  made  by  nations 
which  are  conscious  of  their  power  to  win  and  inspired  by  an 
undying  resolve  to  punish  the  Power  that  has  devastated  Europe 
and  to  expel  another  that  has  made  southeastern  Europe  a 
hell  on  earth."  Contrasting  the  Allies'  and  German  replies  to 
President  Wilson,  the  Px*ovidence  Journal  remarks: 

"The  Allies  aro  willing  to  publish  their  terms  because  they 
have  the  ultimate  power  to  enforce  them.  .  .  .  The  relentless 
logic  of  the  situation  is  betrayed  in  Berlin's  careful  avoidance 
of  details.  Germany  will  accept  whatever  terms  she  is  com- 
pelled to  accept.  Now  that  the  Entente  nations  have  made 
known  t  heir  terms,  the  only  question  is  to  what  extent  Germany 
is  willing  to  pay  for  her  violation  of  every  consideration  of 
honor,  humanity,  and  international  morals.  There  is  a  persistent 
and  growing  conviction  that  she  will  soon  be  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions which  six  months  ago  would  have  appeared  incredible." 

The  concessions,  however,  as  the  New  York  German  Herold 
thinks,  will  not  all  come  from  the  Teutonic  side.  The  Allies 
"know  there  will  be  much  reduction  by  bargaining"  from  their 
demands.     Says  this  German-American  daily: 

"The  note  of  the  Allies  will  find  an  answer  from  the  German 
side.  This  answer  will  be  moderate,  for  Germany  is  conducting 
no  war  of  conquest.  Apparently,  then,  there  will  come  an 
answer  from  the  Entente;  and  so  it  will  go,  we  hope,  with  address 
and  counter-address,  until  a  basis  is  found  on  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Europe  will  bo  possible." 

But  at  the  German  Ehnbassy  in  Washington,  we  read  in  the 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  note  was  received 
with  a  real  feeling  of  disappointment,  and  a  conviction  that  the 
Allies  have  tightly  closed  the  door  to  peace.  At  the  same  time, 
says  this  correspondent,  there  is  a  grain  of  comfort  for  Germans 
in  the  thought  that  while  peace  is  farther  off  than  ever,  their 
enemies  have  strengthened  the  arms  of  the  Central  Powers,  for — 

"The  Entente's  attitude  will  arouse  the  allies  of  Germany 
and  make  them  more  than  ever  determined  to  fight  to  a  finish. 
The  German  idea  is  that  while  the  people  of  Germany  may  take 
note  of  the  assurance  of  the  Entente  that  'it  has  never  been  their 
design  to  encompass  the  extermination  of  the  German  peoples 
and  their  political  disappearance,'  the  nations  allied  with 
Germany  will  find  in  the  note  the  expression  of  a  purpose  to 
cause  their  territorial  and  political  disintegration,  and  this  will 
impel  thorn  to  fight  harder." 
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MR.  GERARD'S  "OLIVE-BRANCH"  SPEECH 

A  FTER-DINNER    SPEECHES    are    notoriously  of  sopo- 
/-\      rific    influence,  but  the   one   delivered   by   James   W. 
■*■     ■*-  Gerard,  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  in  that  city, 
on  January  6,  has  had  a  most  awakening  effect,  we  gather  from 
the  press,  on  editors  here  and  in  Europe.     Two  days  after  it 
was  cabled  to  this  side  the  State  Department  requested  from 
Mr.  Gerard  an  exact  report  of  his  remarks,  yet  Washington 
dispatches  advise  us  that  the  only  reason  for  the  Department's 
action  was  because  there  was  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
version  of  the  speech  as  published  through 
the  Overseas  News  Agency.     The   Depart- 
ment's request   might   seem   to    indicate   a 
pleasurable  impatience  to  read  a  peculiarly 
fine   piece   of  oratory,  but  few  if  any  take 
this  happy  view  of  it.     Some,  in  fact,  think 
our    Ambassador's    glowing    eidogy    of    the 
Hollweg  administration  came  a  little  too  near 
being  a  slap  at  Tirpitz,  Reventlow,  and  the 
other  advocates  of  ruthless  [/-boat  warfare, 
who  are  just  now  out  of  power.     Later  word 
by  wireless  from   Berlin   confirms  the  cor- 
rectness   of   Mr.  Gerard's  utterances  as  re- 
ported, and  we  read  that  they  were  heartily 
applauded  by  Germans  at    the   dinner,  are 
cited  with  approval  by  the  newspapers,  with 
few  exceptions,  and,  furthermore,  that  the 
Associated  Press  is  informed  they  were  "wel- 
comed in  high  quarters."     The  occasion  was 
the  banquet  of  the  American  Association  of 
Commerce  and  Trade,  of  Berlin,  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispatch  of  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  Arthur   von   Gwinner,  Director  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  likened  our  Ambassador 
to  the  "peace-dove  of  Noah's  ark,"  and  Mr. 
Gerard  is  reported  as  saying: 


"Never  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
have  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  been  as  cordial  as  now. 
I  have  brought  back  an  olive-branch  from 
the  President — or  don't  you  consider  the 
President's  message  an  olive-branch?  I  personally  am  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  Germany's  fate  is  directed  by  such  men 
as  my  friend  the  Chancellor  and  Dr.  Helfferich  and  Dr.  Solf ; 
by  Admirals  von  Capelle,  Holtzendorff,  and  von  M  filler;  by 
Generals  von  Hindenburg  and  Ludendorff,  and  last  but  not 
least,  by  my  friend  Zimmermann,  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  are  running  no  risk." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  thinks  that,  "making 
overy  allowance  for  the  amenities  of  the  dinner-table,"  the 
remark  that  Mr.  Gerard  had  "brought  back  an  olive-branch 
from  the  President"  seems  to  be  "still  another  gloss  upon  the 
President's  note  to  the  belligerents,  and  a  rather  disquieting 
one  at  that,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

•'The  obvious  interpretation  is  that  the  note  was  written  for 
its  effect  in  Berlin;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  as  has  already  been 
intimated,  an  attempt  to  evade  the  serious  issues  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  and  to  second  the  German  call  for 
peace.  Cordial  relations  secured  in  so  humiliating  a  fashion 
can  hardly  be  a  subject  for  congratulation." 

Among  other  dailies  that  are  severe  in  their  criticism  of  the 
Ambassador's  speech,  as  reported,  are  the  Springfield  Union 
(Rep.),  which  calls  it  "an  unfortunate  break,"  and  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  which  says  it  is  "dangerous  fiction," 
and  "works  an  injustice  to  Americans,  because  it  misrepresents 
them,  and  to  Germans,  because  it  is  apt  to  deceive  them." 
The  view  of  journals  more  moderately  disposed  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  expression  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dcm.), 


which  believes  that  "probably  Ambassador  Gerard  said  nothing" 
that  would  at  all  warrant  the  deduction  of  some  German  journals 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  opinion  in  this  country  about  the 
war.  And  the  "very  diversity"  of  German  comment  "creates 
the  presumption  that  his  speech  was  one  made  up  of  expressions 
of  politeness  and  courtesy  appropriate  to  the  occasion  and 
quite  devoid  of  any  serious  international  meaning." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  The  World,  which  is  held  to 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  Administration,  tells  us  that  officials 
of  the  State  Department  insist  that  the  request  for  a  report  of 
his  speech  from  Ambassador  Gerard  must  not  be  construed  as 

indicating  displeasure  because  of  the  allege! 

utterances,  and  this    informant   goes  on  to 
say  that  they  seemed  to  believe  that — 

"Mr.  Gerard  had  merely  uttered  a  few- 
pleasantries  in  replying  to  the  good  wishes  of 
his  American  friends  and  the  German  officials. 

"The  one  thing  which  officials  of  the  State 
Department  did  was  to  impress  inquirers 
with  the  fact  that  Air.  Gerard  was  not  speak- 
ing for  this  Government,  the  White  House, 
or  the  State  Department. 

"The  Administration  has  repeatedly  in- 
sisted that  the  President's  note  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  peace-proposal  of  any 
sort.  It  is  believed  here  that  Mr.  Gerard 
made  no  reference  to  the  note  which  will  not 
be  found  to  have  been  in  accord  with  the 
President's  view  of  it." 

Turning  to  the  foreign  press,  we  hear  from 
Count  Reventlow  in  the  Berlin  Tagcszeitiuuj 
that  "in  mentioning  names  Mr.  Gerard  has 
involved  the  highest  German  military  com- 
mands in  political  questions  and  the  clash  of 
rival  opinions  in  a  manner  never  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  foreign  ambassador  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  war,"  and  he  adds: 

"In  saying  that  so  long  as  certain  men 
retained  their  positions  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  unfriendly  relations,  Mr.  Gerard's 
words  must  be  completed  thus:  'But  if  other 
men  come  who  do  not  suit  us,  then — .'  The 
threat  is  unmistakable." 

Representative  of  a  less  frenetic  German 
mood  is  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  which  says  that  "there  are, 
unfortunately,  too  many  people  in  Germany  who  regard  as  de- 
gradation any  result  achieved  by  yielding,  and  who  belittle  any- 
thing not  gained  with  the  fist.  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  Ger- 
many's enemies  has  so  increased  that  it  is  desirable  to  build 
'golden  bridges'  for  those  real  or  would-be  enemies  who  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  revise  their  earlier  opinions."  Then,  in  defense 
of  the  shipment  of  war-munitions,  this  journal  observi  s: 

"It  must  always  be  recalled  to  the  German  ' Yankee-haters ' 
that  their  standpoint  is  legally  wrong,  that  the  Hague  convention 
distinctly  permits  neutrals  to  make  deliveries  of  ammunition,  and 
that  Germany's  representatives  in  that  convention  expressly 
opposed  changing  this  clause." 

Among  British  dailies  we  find  the  Manchester  Guardian 
saying  that  "evidently  Mr.  Gerard  is  anxious  to  support  the 
Chancellor  and  his  associates  against  the  attacks  of  the  von 
Tirpitz  clique  and  wild  annexationists  .  .  .  because  he  think? 
the  triumph  of  the  opposition  would  mean  very  serious  trouble 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  is  important  that 
the  English  people  should  understand  the  angle  at  which  Mr. 
Gerard  stands."     But  the  Liverpool  Post  remarks: 

"A  conscientious  neutral,  a  conscientious  American  neutral, 
who  is  obliged  to  give  public  utterance  to  such  sentiments,  if  he 
is  obliged,  while  the  Lusitania  crime  still  cries  for  atonement 
and  neutral  ships  are  at  the  present  time  being  wantonly  sunk 
by  the  half-dozen  at  the  behest  of  the  'excellent  statesmen  and 
leaders,'  is  to  be  pitied." 


International  Film  Service,  New  York. 
"THE  PEACE-DOVE  OF  NOAH'S  ARK." 

Ambassador  Gerard  is  compared  to 
one  of  the  famous  birds  of  history 
by  Germans  anxious  for  peace. 
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TO  STOP  LEAKAGE  INTO  DRY  STATES 

A  DECISION  establishing,  as  it  says,  "the  all-reaching 
power  of  Government  over  liquor,"  and,  as  many  editors 
note,  cutting  off  the  "bootlegger"  from  his  source  of 
supplies,  enabling  prohibition  to  exercise  its  mandate  over  the 
home  as  well  as  over  the  saloon,  and  generally  making  it  possible 
for  a  State  to  be  "dry"  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  was  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  January  8,  when 
that  tribunal  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law.  By  a  significant  coinci- 
dence this  came  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  passage  by 
the  Senate  of  two  important  anti- 
liquor  measures,  one  making  the 
District  of  Columbia  dry,  and 
the  other  prohibiting  the  trans- 
mission of  liquor-advertisements 
through  the  mails  into  States 
which  prohibit  such  advertising. 
The  Washington  correspondents 
expect  both  these  to  become  laws. 
The  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  passed 
in  1913,  prohibited  tho  importa- 
tion from  one  State  into  another 
of  liquor  "  intended  to  be  received, 
possest,  or  in  any  manner  used" 
in  violation  of  any  law  of  the 
State  into  which  the  liquor  is 
being  imported;  but  it  was  vir- 
tually not  in  operation,  the 
Boston  Transcript  explains,  pend- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  its  constitutionality.  Now 
that  it  has  come,  the  decision  is 
hailed  by  editors  and  Washington  correspondents  as  marking 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  prohibition  movement  in  the 
United  States.  But  while  all  agree  that  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  ruling  is,  as  the  counsel  for  the  Antisaloon  League  sa 
that  "tho  States  may  now  prohibit  the  possession,  receipt,  sale, 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  and  not  be  hampered  by  the 
agencies  of  interstate  coin  "  there  is  a  wide  divergence 

of  opinion  as  to  what  the  ultimate  effect  will  be.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  thampions  of  prohibition  predict  that  with  this  powerful 
weapon  their  drive  against  the  liquor  forces  will  acquire  a  new 
impetus;  but,  on  the  other,  the  spokesmen  for  the  liquor  interests 


for  many  men  to  cast  their  votes  for  prohibition,  for  political 
effect  or  other  reasons,  when  they  themselves  did  not  really 
want  prohibition.     But  this  will  test  their  sincerity." 

To  some  extent  this  view  seems  to  be  shared  by  the  Boston 
Transcript,  which  thinks  that  the  "original-package"  privilege 
dM  much  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  prohibitory  State  laws: 

"So  long  as  the  well-to-do  individual  was  free  to  import 
liquors  for  his  own  use  he  was  often  inclined  to  favor  prohibitory 
enactments  for  the  'lower  classes.'  This  was  the  case  par- 
ticularly in  the  Southern  States, 
where  it  was  found  desirable  to 
restrict  the  sale  of  intoxicants  to 
the  colored  population.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  South- 
ern prohibition  rests  on  the  origi- 
nal package  as  its  corner-stone. 
There  has  been  very  little  inter- 
ference by  prohibition  in  the 
South  with  the  drinking  habits 

of  the  well-to-do 

"It  seems  quite  probable  that 
the  effect  of  the  decision  will  be  to 
put  a  certain  restraint  upon  the 
adoption  of  prohibitory  laws 
within  the  States.  In  any  State 
which  adopts  such  legislation,  the 
legislative  tendency  to  accompany 
it  with  such  a  prohibition  as  that 
adopted  by  West  Virginia  will 
be  strong.  That  is  to  say,  it  will 
be  impracticable  as  a  legislative 
proposition  to  adopt  prohibition 
without  making  it  fully  effective 
in  this  manner.  It  is  the  logical 
conclusion  of  tho  'dry'  enact- 
ment. But  at  the  same  time 
thero  will  be  some  hesitation  in 
the  adoption  of  a  course  which 
must  cut  off  this  chance  for 
personal  importation  and  use.  .  Prohibition,  under  the  new 
condition,  ceases  to  be  a  thing  for  somebody  else,  not  for  oneself. 
It  will  therefore  be  unattractive  to  the  comfortable  classes, 
which  now  include  the  well-employed  artizans  and  laborers. 
It  is  now  to  bo  the  'whole  hog  or  none.'  There  are  States  which 
may  even  be  inclined  to  abandon  [the  prohibition  now  in  force. 
On  its  face,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law  is  a  great  victory  for  tho  'drys.'  In  effect,  and  so  far  as 
the  ordinary  tendency  toward  'dry'  legislation  is  concerned,  it 
may  work  the  other  way." 

But  another  influential  Boston  daily,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  hails  the  decision  as   "the  greatest  blow  ever  dealt 
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CASTING   HIM  OUT. 

— Kirby  in  the  Now  York  World 


argue  that  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  many      tne  liquor-traffic,  the  most  notable  triumph  ever  scored  by  the 


States  now  nominally  dry  will  soon  return  to  the  ranks  of  the 
"wets."  Thus  a  counsel  for  tho  Wholesalo  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association  is  quoted  in  the  Xew  York  Times  as  saying: 

"In  my  opinion  the  result  of  this  decision  will  be  that  many 
States  now  nominally  dry  will  go  wet  within  the  next  five  years. 
This  decision  will  prove  the  greatest  possible  check  to  the  move- 
ment for  national  prohibition.  The  reason  is  that  t  idvo- 
eating  national  prohibition  have  continually  contended  that 
there  could  be  no  real  prohibition  in  any  State  under  existing 
laws,  because  of  the  facility  with  w  bieh  liquor  could  be  import  ed 
into  dry  States.  Their  chief  argument  hae  been  that  no  State, 
no  matter  how  great  a  majority  of  its  voters  desired  it,  could 
actually  go  dry.  But  now  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  has 
been  declared  '-on-titutional,  it  puts  an  end  to  that  argument. 

"Any  State'that  really  wants  to  go  dry  now  can  go  dry'-  The 
Webb-Kenyon  Law  do  provide  that  liquor  mall  not  bo 

sent  into  any  prohibition  Stale,  but  that  each  State's  law  on 
this  subject  must  be  obeyed.  Encidentally,  only  a  few  of  the 
prohibition  States  prohibit  individuals  from  receiving  liquor 
for  personal 

"The  law  is  going  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  country  really 
wants  prohibition.  T  think  it  will  tesl  the  sincerity  of  the 
prohibition  8tat«  ,  [1  has  been  easy  for  a  State  to  go  dry  when 
persons  in  it  knew  they  could  get  whatever  they  wanted  to  drink 
from  other  .  and  under  this  condition  if   has  bee,,  ea8y 


prohibition  cause  in  the  United  States."     To  quote  further: 

"The  bearing  of  the  decision  upon  the  question  of  the  indi- 
vidual rights  of  States  is  no  less  interesting  than  its  bearing 
upon  the  prohibition  question.  It  upholds  tho  individual 
State  in  its  assertion  of  independent  authority  over  social 
legislation,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  afford  each  State  protection 
against  invasion  of  its  rights  in  this  respect  by  any  other 
State.  In  addition,  it  upsets  completely  tho  contention  that  a 
Federal  license  to  manufacture  or  sell  liquor  takes  precedence 

of  State  law 

"This  /narks  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  prohibition 
movement.  The  enforced,  as  well  as  the  asserted,  right  of  the 
liquor -manufacturers,  jobbers,  and  wholesalers  to  ship  their 
wares  into  prohibition  States  has  unquestionably  retarded  the 
prohibition  movement.  It  is  liquor  manufactured  outside  tho 
State  that  has  scandalized  (he  prohibition  law  in  Maine  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  Under  the  assumed  authority  of 
Federal  license  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  a  New- 
Hampshire  brewing  concern  ran  special  trains  carrying  its 
products  into  Maine  for  a  considerable  period.  Tho  liquor 
interests,  at  one  time,  paid  special  attention  to  the  shipments 
of  liquor  into  Iowa,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  disgusting  the  law- 
abiding  people  of  thai  and  of  other  Slates  with  the  adminis- 
tration  and  operation  of  the  prohibition  law." 

This  i    "the  greati   I     ii  •!  •  rain  yel  made  for  the  cause  of 
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real  prohibition,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Press,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  quotes  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ferdinand  C. 
Iglehart,  in  the  American  Year-Book  for  1913,  that  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law,  if  sustained,  would  destroy  "from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  of  the  liquor  business"  in  the  United  States.  "In  the 
judgment  of  many,"  says  The  Eagle,  "this  is  an  underestimate." 
In  any  case,  other  editors  remark,  this  ruling  gives  the  advocates 
of  prohibition  a  chance  to  test  their  theory  fairly  and  fully. 
"It  effectually  closes  one  of  the  largest  loopholes  in  State  pro- 
hibition," notes  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "and  the  reform  is  now 
free  to  survive  or  perish  on  its 
merits." 

While  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law 
makes  it  possible  to  enforce  a 
"bone-dry,"  State- wide  prohibi- 
tion law,  the  only  States  that  now 
have  such  laws,  as  the  New  York 
Times  reminds  us,  are  West  Vir- 
ginia, Arizona,  and  Oregon. 
These  States  prohibit  any  im- 
portation of  alcoholic  beverages 
whatever,  except  for  sacramental 
use,  and  in  some  cases  for  medic- 
inal use. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  abolished  another  "twilight- 
zone"  between  State  and  Federal 
jurisdictions  and  has  made  it 
possible  for  each  State  to  deal  as 
drastically  as  it  wishes  with  the 
liquor  question,  will  the  demand 
for  nation-wide  prohibition  by 
Federal  Amendment  subside,  or 
will  it  become  more  insistent  and 

confident?  Many  papers  discuss  this  question,  but  apparently 
only  time  can  answer  it.  "The  decision,"  says  the  Baltimore 
News,  "ought  to  satisfy  the  dry  States  and  make  them  less 
eager  for*  national  prohibition."  And  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  we  find  the  following  admonition: 

"When  the  question  of  a  national  prohibition  amendment 
again  comes  up  in  Congress,  those  who  realized  the  extreme 
gravity  of  such  a  step  should  perceive  that  with  the  upholding 
of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  one  of  the  chief  props  of  the  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  it  has  been  taken  away.  However  great  the 
uncertainties  and  dangers  attending  it,  however  serious  the 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  however  diffi- 
cult the  undoing  of  the  error,  if  it  should  prove  an  error,  the 
advocates  of  a  national  prohibition  amendment  have  been  able 
to  urge  in  favor  of  it  the  consideration  that  the  States  were 
powerless  to  bring  about  effective  prohibition,  and  that  there- 
fore if  it  was  to  be  had  at  all  it  must  be  had  through  Federal 
action.    This  plea  can  no  longer  be  made 

"The  adoption  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  enforcing 
prohibition  throughout  the  Union,  without  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  individual  States,  would  be  incomparably 
the  greatest  departure  from  the  spirit  of  our  Federal  Union 
that  has  been  taken  since  the  foundation  of  our  Government.  It 
would  call' for  the  regulation  by  Federal  authority  of  a  matter 
intimately  affecting  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  every  State; 
a  matter,  too,  upon  which  there  exists  the  greatest  possible 
diversity  of  habit  and  sentiment  in  the  manifold  varieties  of 
city  and  country  communities  throughout  the  Union.  Further- 
more, the  subject  is  one  upon  which  experience  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  constant  shifting  of  public  opinion  in  those  States,  and 
subdivisions  of  States,  which  have  experimented  with  it;  but 
whereas  within  a  State  it  is  easily  possible  to  repeal  prohibitory 
laws  if  experience  recommends  such  a  course,  the  repeal  of  a 
Constitutional  amendment,  once  adopted,  would  be  almost 
impossible.  However  badly  it  might  work  in  New  York,  and 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  other  great  States  with 
large  urban  populations,  their  people  could  never  throw  off  its 
burden  so  long  as  there  were  twelve  States,  however  small, 


WELL  ? 
Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American 


remote,    or   sparsely    settled,    which    insisted    on    retaining    the 
prohibition  amendment." 

The  law  now  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  Mas  once 
vetoed  by  President  Taft  on  the  ground  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional, being  "a  delegation  by  Congress  to  the  States  of  the 
power  of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  which  is  vested  ex- 
clusively in  Congress."  It  was  reenacted,  however,  over  his 
veto.  Under  the  sanction  of  this  legislation  West  Virginia  passed 
a  law  forbidding  all  transportation  and  receipt  of  liquor  in  the 

State.  Both  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Act  and  West  Virginia's  law  were 
brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  two  test  cases  of  the 
James  Clark  Distilling  Company, 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  against  the 
American  Express  Company  and 
Western  Maryland  Railroad. 
Both  laws  are  sustained  in  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision,  to 
which  only  Justices  Holmes  and 
Van  Devanter  dissented.  Chief 
Justice  White,  who  announced 
the  decision,  emphasized  its 
sweeping  nature  in  the  following 
words: 

"The  all-reaching  power  of 
government  over  liquor  is  settled. 
There  was  no  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  forbid  individual  use  of 
liquor.  The  purpose  of  this  act 
was  to  cut  out  by  the  roots  the 
practise  of  permitting  violation 
of  State  liquor  laws.  We  can 
have  no  doubt  that  Congress 
has  complete  authority  to  pre- 
vent paralyzing  of  State  au- 
thority. Congress  exerted  a  power  to  coordinate  the  national 
with  the  State  authority." 

Then,  after  dealing  with  many  minor  points  involved  in  the 
two  cases,  he  reached  the  following  vital  paragraphs: 

"It  is  decided  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  to  use  the  [words 
of  the  act,  applies  to  shipments  of  liquor  'intended  to  be  re- 
ceived, possest,  sold,  or  in  any  maimer  used'  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  State.  As  this  conclusion  causes  every  prohibi- 
tion of  the  West  Virginia  law  to  be  embraced  and  come  under 
the  right  conferred  by  Congress  by  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  it  is 
decided  that  the  West  Virginia  law  was  not  in  conflict  with  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  and  the  power  of  Congn  ss 
to  regulate  commerce,  if  Congress  had  power  to  enact  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Law. 

"Disposing  of  that  question,  it  is  decided  that  Congress  had 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  adopt  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law,  whether  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  original 
reasoning  or  in  the  light  of  the  previous  Legislation  by  Congress 
and  the  decisions  of  the  court  holding  that  legislation  valid.  It 
is  therefore  decided  that,  by  virtue  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law. 
there  is  no  power  to  ship  intoxicants  from  one  State  into  another 
in  violation  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  o(  the  state  into  which 
the  liquor  is  shipped.  In  other  words,  it  is  decided  that  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  the  channels  of  inter- 
state commerce  may  not  be  used  to  convey  liquor  into  a  State 
against  the  prohibitions  of  its  laws,  or  to  use  interstate  com- 
merce as  the  basis  for  a  right  to  receive,  possess,  sell,  or  in  any 
manner  use  liquor  contrary  to  the  State  prohibition." 

Glancing  at  the  broader  implications.  The  World  says: 

"In  sustaining  the  power  of  Congress  to  employ  the  national 
authority  to  help  enforce  State  Legislation,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  created  a  precedent  of  infinite  possibilities.  It  has  iriveti  to 
the  doctrine  of  State  rights  a  new  force  and  a  new  direction. 
The  Webb-Kenyon  Law  represents  the  first  instance  since  the 
Fugitive-slave  Law  in  which  the  States  have  appealed  to  the 
Federal  authority  for  assistance  in  maintaining  their  local 
legislation,  but  it  will  not  be  the  last." 
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WHY   SOCIALISTS    LEFT   THE   PARTY 

THE  WORD  TRAITOR  is  not  applied  to  Socialists  who 
voted  for  Wilson  or  Hughes  in  the  comment  of  the 
Socialist  press;    the    deserters    are    regarded  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger.     "A  Socialist  is  an  individual  who  didn't 
vote  for  Wilson,"  observes   The  American  Socialist,   "tho  one 
who  voted  for  Wilson  may  be  a  Socialist  some  day."     This 
definition  is  inspired  by  the  realization  of  the  Socialist  press 
that  many  members  of  the  organization  supported  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  because  he  "kept  us  out  of  war"  and  brought 
about  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson  Law.     These  journals 
deplore  the  decline  in  the  party  vote  from  901,873  for  Debs 
in  1912  to  750,000  for  Benson  in  1916,  which,  the  New  York 
Call  informs  us,  is  the  first  decrease  "since  the  Socialist  party 
came  into  existence."     Yet  "by  the  clearest  Socialist  thinkers 
it  was  not  by  any  means  entirely  unexpected,"  for  the  party 
could  not  hope  wholly  to  escape  the  "effect  of  the  world  earth- 
quake."     Many  who,  in  normal  times,  would  have  voted  with 
the  Socialists,  "through  insufficient  knowledge  lost  heart  and 
once  again  vainly  sought  refuge  and  safety  in  the  temples  of 
the  old  capitalist  political  gods,   only  partially   discredited  by 
them.!'     This  is  a  symptom,  we  are  told,  "not  of  the  weakness 
of  Socialism,  but  of  human  instability  in   times  when  men's 
hearts   fail   them   for   fear,  and   old  habits,   which   were  once 
considered   modes   of    thought,  reassert  themselves."      In    the 
Milwaukee  Leader  (Soc.)  We  read: 

"The  war  has  brought  about  abnormal  conditions  in  Ameri- 
can polities.  With  a  population  containing  a  large  percentage 
of  immigrants,  the  political  connection  between  America  and 
Europe  has  not  yet  been  severed.  But  Socialists  more  than 
any  other  class  of  voters  should  be  last  to  go  so  far  afield,  know- 
ing as  they  do  that  the  working  class  lias  only  our  enemy  to 
fight,  and  that  capitalism  is  capitalism,  whether  it  is  dresl  in 
royal  purple  or  the  forbidding  Mack  of  Republican  simplicity  ." 

Similar  reproof  is  uttered  in  The  New  Republic  (New  York) 
by  A.  M.  Simons,  Socialist  editor  and  lecturer,  who  relates 
that  during  the  past  four  years  he  has  heard  "many  discus- 
sions on  campaign  tactics, "  but  •'not  once  .  .  .  fche  old  familiar 
question,  'Is  this  right?'"  and  he  goes  on: 

"Over  and  over  I  have  heard.  'Will  this  catch  the  Poles? 
Will  that  land  the  Germans?  Will  the  other  scare  the  little 
taxpayers?'      Once  upon  a  time  almost  every  Socialistic  speech 


ended  with,  'Don't  vote  for  our  candidates  unless  you  agree 
with  Socialism.'  Then  our  vote  grew.  Now  we  practise  expe- 
diency, and  our  vote  declines.  With  the  sorrow  that  comes 
of  the  destruction  of  one's  dearest  ideal,  I  say  that  in  many 
a  city  the  Socialist  organization  is  to-day  little  more  than  an 
organized  appetite  for  office— a  Socialist  Tammanv  exploiting 
the  devotion  of  its  members  instead  of  the  funds 'of  corpora- 
tions, for  the  benefit  of  a  little  circle  of  perfectly  honest,  but 
perfectly  incompetent  and  selfish,  politicians,  who  still  persist 
in  thinking  themselves  idealists." 

A  man  who  votes  the  Socialist  ticket  to-day  and  a  "capitalist  " 
ticket  to-morrow,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Labor  (Soc),  "lias 
never  been  a  Socialist, "  tho  he  may  have  thought  he  was.  The 
American  Socialist  (Chicago)  gives  these  voters  the  credit  for 
seeking  to  choose  the  "lesser  of  two  evils"  forced  upon  them, 
yet  bebeves  they  were  "deplorably  mistaken,"  and  adds: 

"The  way  to  get  concessions  from  the  two  old  parties  is  by 
voting  against  them.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
both  stand  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  private  owner- 
ship of  the  industries — capitalism— which  enables  the  few  to 
rob  the  many.  .  .  .  Yet  those  two  parties  sometimes  make 
concessions  which  ease  up  the  strain  at  least  a  little.  They 
make  these  concessions  only  when  the  Socialist  vote  becomes 
so  large  that  they  are  scared  into  concessions  lest  they  should 
lose  the  next  election.  The  past  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  these  statements.  The  'good  laws'  adopted  since 
1912  have  been  wholly  due  to  the  big  Socialist  vote  of  that  year. 

"It  is  therefore  a  certainty  that  an  immense  Socialist  vote 
at  the  recent  election  would  have  meant  that  the  party  in 
power— no  matter  whether  it  were  the  Democratic  or*  the 
Republican  party— would  make  important  concessions  in  the 
way  of  favorable  laws.  The  party  in  power  would,  for  example, 
be  Frightened  into  really  lowering  (he  cost  of  Living,  even  if  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  railroads,  coal-mines,  shoe-factories, 
and  other  industries  public  property  in  order  to  do  so.  And  it 
would  make  other  valuable  concessions.  Bad  the  many  thou- 
sands of  voters  who  are  on  the  verge;  of  Socialism  been  wise 
enough  to  discern  these  facts,  the  next  four  years  would  be 
li  easier  and  happier  years.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not 
have  enough  wisdom  to  do  this.  They  havo  deliberately 
banded  their  one  greal  weapon  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  under  the  necessity 
of  taking  the  consequences." 

Nevertheless,  this  journal  holds  that  there  is  "no  use  in 
regretting  the  past,"  and  asserts  that  "the  invincible  Socialist 
movement  tosses  all  these  things  aside  and  faces  the  future 
with  the  victorious  confidence  of  a  master." 
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— Ted  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
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— Evans  in  the  Haliimorc  American 
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NORTH   DAKOTA'S   FARMER-REVOLT 

ANEW  POWER  IS  RISING  IN  THE  WEST  and  is  cousin 
to  the  Populist  party  and  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of 
^  other  days,  remarks  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  on  the  inau- 
guration of  Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  who  was 
elected  by  the  Farmers'  Non-Partizan  Political  League,  a  party 
that  "stands  for  State  elevators,  State  flour-mills,  Stato  packing- 
houses, State  hail-insurance,  and  a  State  rural-credit  system." 
This  journal  and  others  wonder  what  the 
harvest  will  be — whether  the  "usual  total 
failure,  or  an  unprecedented  success  of  the 
State  in  business."  The  Boston  Herald 
says  that  as  "political  laboratories"  Okla- 
homa, California,  and  Nebraska  will  have  to 
"step  into  the  background  for  a  time  and 
allow  North  Dakota  to  bask  in  the  spot- 
light." A  Bismarck  (N.  D.)  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  World  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Governor  Frazier  ten  months  ago 
was  unknown  outside  his  own  precinct,  and 
before  that  time  had  farmed  ever  since  he 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  seventeen  years  ago.  The  Farmers' 
Non-Partizan  League  at  the  late  election,  we 
are  reminded,  captured  every  elective  State 
office  except  one,  and  elected  three  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have  indorsed 
the  program  of  State-owned  utilities.  The 
tillers  of  the  soil,  this  informant  notes,  con- 
trol every  branch  of  the  State  government 
except  the  senate,  where  the  conservatives 
outnumber  them  by  three  votes,  while 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  are  com- 
mitted to  the  league's  program. 

The  World's  correspondent  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  league  is  a  "secret  organization" 
and  only  "actual  tillers  of  the  soil"  are 
eligible  for  membership.  It  has  60,000 
members  in  North  Dakota  and  is  spreading 
to  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Montana.  The  revolt 
which  has  "called  many  a  Cincinnatus  from  the  plow,"  we  are 
advised,  is  "primarily  a  protest  against  the  juggling  of  grain- 
prices  and  the  speculation  in  food-prices  by  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce," and  the  purpose  of  the  league  is  to  "put  the  speculative 
markets  out  of  business  through  cooperation  of  the  State  and  the 
farmers  in  the  distribution  of  land- products."  As  to  ways  and 
means,  we  are  told  that  the  farmer-legislators  plan  a  constitutional 
convention  to  raise  the  debt  limit  of  the  State  from  $200,000  to 
an  amount  that  will  allow  the  accomplishment  of  their  aims. 

A  Bismarck  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  says  that 
it  is  difficult  for  an  Easterner  to  understand  the  "utter  subjection 
of  this  great  Commonwealth  to  alien  interests  which  preceded  the 
farmers'  revolution,  effective  with  New  Year's."  He  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  "interests"  are  resident  in  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  and  belong  to  Minnesota.  They  are  not  amenable 
to  North  Dakota's  regulation  or  control,  so  that  in  North  Dakota 
the  case  has  always  been  one  of  "submission  or  revolt."  The 
present  revolt  came  with  the  suddenness  of  one  of  those  "twis- 
ters" which  occasionally  tear  through  the  State.  The  Farmers' 
Non-Partizan  League  was  founded  less  than  two  years  ago  and 
dipt  into  its  first  political  campaign  before  it  was  a  year  old. 
Its  victory  in  the  late  election,  this  correspondent  says,  is  "even 
more  astounding"  when  it  is  remembered  that  North  Dakota  is 
a  State  of  "magnificent  distances,"  and  he  adds: 

"Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  live  scattered  on 
farms  and  must  be  reached  by  personal  canvass  for  the  most  part. 


NORTH   DAKOTA  S  FARMEK-GOVERNOR. 

Lynn  J.  Frazier  was  elected  by 
farmers  on  a  platform  for  State-owned 
grain-elevators,  flour-rnills,  packing- 
houses, hail-insurance,  and  a  State 
rural-credit  system. 


That,  in  fact,  is  just  the  way  they  were  reached.  Two  geniu- 
named  A.  C.  Townley  and  F.  B.  Wood,  both  farmers  without 
former  political  experience,  organized  the  campaign.  They  bor- 
rowed money  with  which  to  buy  automobiles  to  earn.-  them 
about  from  farm  to  farm.  To  each  farmer  they  visited  they 
showed  in  black  and  white  the  revolutionary  program  of  the 
farmers'  league  calling  for  State-owned  grain-elevators,  flour- 
mills,  and  packing-houses,  for  State  hail-insurance  and  a  State- 
operated  rural-credit  system.  They  asked  him  did  he  favor  it, 
and,  on  getting  an  affirmative  answer,  they  said:  "Nine  dollars. 
please.'  And  they  got  it.  The  first  hundred  farmers  they 
canvassed  joined  the  league,  involving  this 
fee,  to  a  man.  After  that  the  harvest  of 
members  averaged  a  little  above  90. per/ 
cent,  of  a  possible  crop." 

As  the  "membership  drive"  expanded, 
Townley  and  Wood  gave  over  active  canvy 
ing  to  assistant  organizers  and  remained 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  league. 
Toward  the  last  of  the  canvass  the  league 
was  employing  one  hundred  organizers  and 
one  hundred  automobiles.  During  the 
winter  of  1915-1916  it  promoted  five  to  six 
hundred  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  State, 
and  by  last  February  it  had  obtained  30,000 
members  and  had  organized  three-quarters 
of  the  State.  On  Washington's  birthday, 
1916,  a  meeting  was  called  in  each  of  the 
2,000  voting-precincts  of  the  State  simul- 
taneously. The  attendance  was  phenom- 
enal, in  many  cases  100  per  cent.,  and  in 
not  one  below  90  per  cent.  At  these  meet- 
ings delegates  were  elected  to  legislative 
district  conventions,  and  these  district  con- 
ventions nominated  men  for  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  and  elected  delegates  (  to  a 
State  convention  which  met  in  Fargo  in  the 
latter  part  of  March.  The  State  conven- 
tion nominated  Lynn  J.  Frazier  for  Governor 
and  named  the  league's  candidates  for 
other  State  offices  and  the  Supreme  Court. 
Then  the  League  swirled  into  the  primary 
campaign,  we  read,  and  "tore  it  wide  open." 
It  rammed  its  candidates,  including  Frazier,  down  the  throats  of 
the  Republicans,  with  the  exception  of  P.  M.  Casey,  its  candidate 
for  State  Treasurer,  a  Democrat,  "whom  the  Democrats  oblig- 
ingly nominated."  Casey,  beaten  by  two  hundred  \  otes,  was 
the  only  leaguer  defeated  for  a  State  office. 

Of  A.  C.  Townley,  the  inspirer  and  chief  founder  of  the 
league,  the  Tribune's  correspondent  rates  as  follows: 

"Townlej',  by  the  way,  used  to  be  known  as  the  'Flax  King' 
of  the  slope.  The  slope  is  that  part  of  North  Dakota  lying  v 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  sloping  up  toward  the  Rockies.  Here. 
near  the  Montana  boundary,  in  Golden  Valley  County.  Townley 
had  one  of  the  world's  biggest  tlax-farms.  in  which  lie  had  in\  ested 
his  own  money  and  some  belonging  to  relatives  anil  friends. 
His  machinery,  including  a  large  number  of  tractors,  he  had 
bought  on  credit. 

"The  first  year,  witli  900  acres  under  cultivation,  everything 
went  well  with  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cleaned  up  $20,000. 
The  next  year  he  expanded  his  farm  or  ranch  over  S.(KH)  acn 
and  the  railroads  advertised  him  extensively  as  an  example  of 
prosperity  to  prospective  settlers.  This  was  in  1910.  But  a 
combination  of  circumstances,  including  crop  failure,  caused  a 
complete  collapse  of  his  ambitious  venture,  and  he  and  his  wife 
packed  tip  a  few  belongings  and  abandoned  the  farm  with  its 
stock  and  machinery  to  the  creditors. 

"After  this  Townley  farmed  in  a  much  smaller  way  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Staie.  even  at  times,  it  is  said,  working  as  a 
farm-hand.  But  in  all  this  time  he  never  ceased  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  political  and  industrial  independence  to  his  neighbors. 
He  attended  farmers'  conventions  and  addrest  them  on  oc- 
casion, but  for  the  most  part  he  confined  his  propaganda  to  per- 
sonal conversations,  until  he  had  come  to  be  known  throughout 
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the  State  as  the  foremost  exponent  of  those  politico-social  ideas 
which  the  non-partizan  league's  program  embodies.  The  farmers 
said  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  North  Dakota  farmer  to  lose 
enough  to  care." 

Townley  attended  the  Farmers'  Convention  in  Bismarck  in  the 
early  spring  of  1915,  which  insisted  that  the  legislature  take 
advantage  of  the  constitutional  amendment  passed  the  year 
before  and  establish  a  State-owned  terminal  elevator  within  the 
State.  The  legislature  not  only  refused  to  do  this,  but  repealed 
the  small  tax  provided  two  years  before  to  raise  money  for  the 
erection  of  an  elevator.  The  farmers  were  furious,  we  are  told, 
and  out  of  their  fury  was  born  the  non-partizan  league.  By 
right  of  personality  Townley  became  its  head,  but  he  declined  to 
run  for  State  office,  as  did  every  other  officer  and  organizer  of  the 
league,  "lest  the  sincerity  of  his  efforts  be  challenged,"  and  we 
are  told  that  he  worked  as  "only  a  lean,  wiry,  stoop-shouldered 
American,  with  a  hook  nose  and  close-set  eyes  can  work."  When 
the  opposition  had  waked  up  sufficiently  to  put  up  a  fight,  Town- 
ley  was  the  main  point  of  attack  on  his  record  as  the  "dethroned 
flax -king."  The  league  program  was  largely  ignored,  but 
Townley  could  stand  it,  and  now  he  is  the  "boss  of  the  State." 

Propaganda  of  the  league  is  to  be  carried  on  in  four  more 
States— Iowa,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin — and  press 
dispatches  inform  us  this  is  the  reason  the  league's  headquarters 
have  been  removed  from  Fargo,  X.  D.,  to  St.  Paul.  They  quote 
President  Townley  as  saying  that  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota,  and  Montana  are  already  being  organized, 
while  the  same  work  will  later  be  extended  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  the  Southwest,  and  the  extreme  South,  and  we  read  thai 
the  plans  of  the  league  as  stated  by  him — 

"call  for  strict  State  supervision  of  marketing  conditions  and 
public  ownership  of  important  industries  which   relate  to   the 


marketing  of  the  farmer's  products,  such  as  grain-elevators,  by 
which  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  fair  system  of  grades  and 
marketing,  packing-houses,  cold-storage  plants,  and  flour-mills. 
"Ultimately  we  shall  have  Federal  ownership  of  grain-eleva- 
tors and  other  important  and  necessary  adjuncts  to  marketing, 
which  are  now  controlled  by  monopoly  to  the  great  injury  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  consumers  of  farm  products 
as  well  as  farmers." 

Dispatches  inform  us  also  that  the  league  expects  to  become 
eventually  the  dominant  political  factor  throughout  the  Middle 
West  and  Far  West.  The  New  York  World  observes  that 
"not  one  of  these  class  parties  ever  enacted  a  class  idea,"  altho 
they  are  "full  of  weird  notions."  They  all  die  and  the  old 
parties,  accepting  what  is  reasonable  in  their  demands,  live  on. 
In  proof,  this  journal  recalls  that  the  first  farmers'  party  was  the 
Grangers  of  the  seventies;  they  were  followed  by  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  of  the  eighties,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  People's  party 
in  the  nineties.  The  league  "voices  a  long-standing  protest 
against  market  conditions  controlled  by  powerful  combinations 
in  the  larger  cities,"  and  The  World  goes  on  to  say  that  if  North 
Dakota  under  its  government  by  and  for  farmers  can  profitably 
perforin  all  the  proposed  services  for  itself,  it  is  expected  that 
the  old  parties  will  disappear,  but  we  are  reminded  that — 

"Similar  hopes  were  entertained  in  the  cases  of  the  Grange, 
the  Alliance,  and  Populism,  but  that  was  not  the  way  things 
worked.  The  Grange  was  a  pioneer  in  the  agitation  for  public 
control  of  railroads,  which  all  parties  long  ago  accepted  in  the 
States  and  Nation.  The  Alliance  demanded  Snbtreasury  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  of  farm  products  upon  which  money  should 
be  advanced.  By  an  act  approved  August  11,  19.16,  Congress 
regulated  transactions  in  cotton  futures,  provided  for  standard- 
ized grain,  and  established  a  national  warehouse  system.  Populism 
urged  the  income  tax  and  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators,  which  are  now  the  law  of  the  land." 
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Once  tho  farmer  hoped  for  dollar  wheat  and  now  the  consumer  hopos. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Kaiser  says  Germany  will  Qghl   to  the  last  man.  and  it  isn't  hard 
to  guess  who  the  last  man  to  fight  will  be. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

They  didn't  even  get  tho  furniture  dusted  and  the  chairs  arranged  at 
The  Hague. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  German 
food-problem  is  being  considered  by 
the  Prussian  Diet. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  now  looks  as  if  the  Southern  and 
Northern  Methodists  won't  got  to- 
gether until  they  get  to  heaven. — Dallas 
News. 

Congress  is  going  to  investigate  the 
high  cost  of  living.  What  it  finds  maj 
startle  it  into  raising  its  own  salary. 
— Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Between  attempts  to  catch  its 
breath  Roumania  disagrees  with  the 
British  view  that  Germany  is  bluffing. 
— Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

A  shoe  firm  reports  tliat  a  man  stole 
$1,800  worth  of  shoes.  Possibly  he 
ju.st  slipt  them  on  and  walked  out. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Let  us  hopo  that  tho  peace-settle- 
ment when  it  finally  comes  will  leave 
Turkey  a  little  less  free  to  murder 
Armenians  by  wholesalo  than  it  has 
been. — Chicago  Herald. 

After  all  her  threats  of  a  trade- 
war  on  the  Allies.  Germany  failed  to 
have  the  Krupp  factory  bid  again, | 
British  firms  for  the  manufacture  of 
big  -hells  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

reason  Mr.  Wilson's  well-known 
desire  to  become  peacemaker  does  not 
seem  to  have  caught  tho  fancy  of 
belligerents  in  Europe  is  that  they 
have  some  knowledge  of  his  sue 
in  promoting  peace  in  Mexico. — New 
York  Herald. 
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Germany's  motto  in  the  Karpathians  seems  to  be 
passes." — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

The  Entente  nations  seom  to  bo  no  bottor  prepared  for  peace  than  for 
war. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times-  Union. 

THE   peace-dove  knows  how  to  fly,  but  it  doosn't  soom  to  know  how 

to  light. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

THOSE  new  half-dollars  are  only  half 
as  pretty  as  tho  old-stylo  dollars. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

GIVE  the  United  States  Sonato  thno. 
and  It  will  talk  the  war  to  death  —  New 
York  World. 

Would  it  bo  all  right  to  speak  of 
the  two  greatest  wars  of  tho  present 
time  as  tho  peon  and  the  European? 
— Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

'I'm:  Kaiser  says  the  war  must  go  on. 
At  last  lie  and  tho  Allies  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  agroo  on  at  least  one  im- 
portant point. — Chicago  Herald. 

An  evidently  biased  correspondent 

insists  that  Germany  Is  lighting  for  tho 
rights  of  smaller  nations;  in  fact,  for 
all  of  them  she  can  possibly  obtain. — 
(  Iticuyo  Herald. 

Congress  is  going  to  provide  Lansing 
with  an  automobile.  The  Secretary 
knows  how  to  shift,  and  reverse,  but 
he'd  betier-  look  out  for  leaks. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Oarran/a  is  admittedly  hard-prost 
for  funds,  but  apparently  he  does  not 

need    money    badly   enough  to  go  aft«  r 

that  $50,000  reward  offered  for  the 
capture  of  Villa,  "dead   or  alive." — 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 

President  Wilson  will  stand  for  no 
more  trifling  from  Carranza.  Inas- 
much as  the  First  Chief  won't  sign  a 
protocol  providing  for  the  withdrawal 

of  the  American  troops,  Wilson  will  go 
ahead  and    withdraw    them   anyway. — 

Philadelphia  North  American. 


waking   NIGHTMARE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Fugle 
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THE   NEW  GERMAN   WAR-PLAN 


NIBBLING  HAS  FAILED,  the  Somme  drive  has  not 
succeeded  in  breaking  through,  and  the  Western  front 
is  still  a  deadlock.  The  German  efforts  against  Ver- 
dun have  not  been  successful  if  the  object  was  to  capture  the 
city  and  push  on  to  Paris— indeed,  the  Allies  claim  that  the 
operations  before  Verdun  must  be  reckoned  as  a  German  de- 
feat, and  a  costly  one  at  that.  Despite  recent  French  successes 
in  that  region,  Germany  claims  that  all  that  sho  desired  at  Ver- 
dun has  been  accomplished.  For  example,  the  official  Nord- 
deutsche  Allgcmeine  Zeitung  writes: 

"Tho  purpose  of  our  Verdun  offensive  was  to  deprive  this 
fortress  of  its  offensive  position  against  our  left  flank  and  re- 
move   its    character  as  a 
sally  -  port    against    Lor- 
raine.    This  purpose   has 
been  fully  attained." 

After  describing  the  new 
German  line  on  the  Meuse, 
the  article  continues: 

"In  view  of  the  heavy 
demands  on  our  forces 
during  the  Somme  offen- 
sive and  our  conquest  of 
Roumania,  the  Meuse  re- 
gion retired  considerably 
into  the  background  for 
us  as  a  theater  of  war, 
and  our  army  command, 
in  the  execution  of  its 
military  objectives,  has, 
above  all,  to  aim  at  choos- 
ing lines  at  Verdun  better 
suited  for  defense  than 
those  advanced  lines  in 
the  region  south  of  Douau- 

mont,  which   were  suited   for  the  offensive,  but  were  difficult 
to  defend." 

Writing  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr.  Robert  Crozier 
Long,  formerly  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  tells  us  that  the  next  move  from  the  Teutonic  side  will 
be  nothing  less  than  the  complete  reversal  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  German  General  Staff,  while  on  the  side  of  the 
Pmtente  a  vigorous  Balkan  campaign  may  be  expected.    He  says: 

"The  late  General  Otto  von  Emmich  .  .  .  became  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  traditional  German  Staff  doctrine  that  only  the 
unshrinking  offensive,  unbrokenly  pursued,  could  win.  Em- 
mich's  plan  of  success  was  apparently  that  Germany  should 
keep  on  occupying  French,  Russian,  and  Balkan  territory  as 
long  as  that  was  relatively  easy  and  relatively  cheap  in  blood- 
shed; then,  having  fortified  herself  everywhere  as  thoroughly 
as  she  did  after  the  Marne  in  France,  she  would  leave  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  the  ugly,  or,  as  he  believed,  impossible, 
task  of  dislodging  her.  An  indefinitely  continued  German  of- 
fensive was  seen  to  be  impossible;  it  would  fail  at  some  point 
after  losses  so  great  that  the  retention  of  the,  occupied  terri- 
tory would  be  endangered,  or  it  would  succeed  with  the  fatal 
success  of  Napoleon's  Moscow  campaign.  But  a  well-conducted 
defensive,  with  large,  valuable  tracts  of  enemy  territory  in  its 
rear,  would  succeed;  and  peaco,  as  the  Chancellor  proclaimed 
at  the  high  tide  of  German  success,  might  be  negotiated  on  the 
basis  of  the  map." 

General  von  Emmich's  viow,  we  are  told,  has  now  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  German  General  Staff,  and  Teutonic  tactics 
will  change  from  offensive  to  defensive.     Mr.  Long  continues: 

"Tho  new  German  war-plan,   tho  in  some  measure  a  con- 


fession of  failure,  does  not  authorize  offhand  the  conclusion  that 
a  recourse  to  defense,  after  successful  offensives,  is  hopeless. 
Judging  by  German  actions  and  utterances,  by  the  obvious 
exigencies  of  Germany's  position,  and  by  the  opinions  of  compe- 
tent observers  on  the  neutral  continent,  the  new  German  plan 
is  to  attain  the  best  possible  conditions,  both  economically  and 
militarily,  for  a  prolonged  and  obstinate  defensive.  This  policy 
does  not  at  all  mean  acquiescence  in  defeat.  It  expresses,  the 
German  conviction  that  there  is  an  inexorable  time-limit  to  the 
war,  and  that  the  side  in  possession  when  the  limit  is  reached 
will  have  won  the  war,  if  only  in  a  qualified,  indecisive  way." 

The  reasons  for  this  new  decision  are  next  given,  and  they  run: 

"The  plan  of  annihilating  the  French    and  Russian  armies 
in  quick  succession  failed,  and  the  later,  more  modest  plan  of 

'forcing  a  decision'  by  oc- 
cupying really  vital  enemy 
centers    or    partially    de- 
stroying     enemy     forces 
failed.     The  third  policy, 
'holding  out,'  is  still  more 
modest,  but   it   is  not  so 
modest  as  to  aim  at  peace 
on  the  status  quo  ante  basis, 
much  less   does  it   imply 
acquiescence     in     defeat. 
It  is  a  plan   of   victory. 
On  this   point    the  latest 
Hindenburg    interview  — 
with  the  Berlin  representa- 
tive   of    the    Neue    Freie 
Presse — accords  with  Ger- 
many's    actions     on     all 
fronts.     The  new  plan  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that 
once       field  -  fortification 
warfare  attains  a  certain 
stage  of  maturity,  the  at- 
tack no  longer  pays." 

Turning  to  the  Balkans, 
spot  in   the  armor  of   the 


THIS  IS  HOW  THEY  SOLVE  THE   BALKAN   PROBLEM. 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


Mr.  Long  sees  there  the  weakest 
Central  Powers,  and  he  writes: 

"If  the  Franco-Belgian  and  Russian  fronts  only  were  involved 
the  Entente  might  as  well  conclude  immediate  peace,  for  their 
victory  on  either  front,  tho  theoretically  possible,  would  take 
much  longer  than  the  war  can  last.  This  is  characteristic 
German  reasoning  on  the  new  'hold-out'  policy,  and  if  it  is  false 
in  proclaiming  the  practical  impregnability  of  Germany's  posi- 
tion in  France  and  Russia,  it  is  convincing  where  it  admits 
that  a  great  victory  by  'the  Entente  in  the  Balkans  would 
decide  the  war  at  once.  In  a  few  weeks  Germany  would  see 
Turkey  isolated,  Bulgaria  orusht,  and  vital  parts  of  Hungary 
occupied.  The  loss  of  Hungary  would  make  untenable  the 
present  Austro-German  front  in  Galicia;  and  with  Galicia  lost. 
Germany,  following  the  precedent  of  the  former  two  Galician 
retreats,  would  have  to  abandon  most  of  Poland.  Germany 
herself  would  be  intact,  but  without  effective  allies,  and.  threat- 
ened from  the  east  and  south,  she  would  hardly  attempt  to 
hold  out  in  France  and  Belgium.  This  is  German  newspaper 
reasoning,  and  that  it  is  also  official  reasoning  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  Germany,  last  summer,  tho  threatened  by  superior 
Entente  forces  both  in  west  and  east,  sent  to  Transylvania  and 
Dobrudja  large  forces  with  artillery  of  exceptional  power,  which, 
if  kept  in  the  old  theaters  of  war,  might  have  checked  General 
Brussiloff  earlier  or  delayed  or  made  impossible  the  Somme  defeats. 
Seen  from  Germany's  new  standpoint,  the  Somme  defeats,  serious 
as  they  were,  were  less  dangerous  than  the  new  Balkan  threat." 

This    reasoning    receives    support    from    the    German    pr. 
where  anxiety  is  shown  as  to  what  move  the  Allies  will  make 
next.     The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  believes  that  the  Allies  are  at 
odds  over  the  position  at  Saloniki,  and,  after  arguing  that  no 
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Balkan    adventures    can    be    expected   from    Russia    or    Italy, 
proceeds : 

"In  the  end  we  see  the  two  Western  Powers,  England  and 
France,  alone.  France  has  the  leadership  in  Macedonia  and 
in  Greece.  But  it  is  the  French  themselves  who  strongly  doubt 
whether  France,  outside  her  own  frontiers,  can  do  more  than 
continue  the  Saloniki  undertaking  in  its  present  proportions. 
Many  go  further  and  demand  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
campaign.  The  'Eastern  strategy'  of  France  will  hardly  win 
victories  by  France's  own  strength,  and  so  the  fundamental 
question  is,  'What  will  England  do?'  A  still  weightier  question 
has  lately  been  added — -'What  deductions  will  England  draw 
from  the  collapse  of  Roumania  and  from  the  ending  thereby 
of  the  idea  of  the  concentric  attack?' 

"There  are  three  possibilities  for  the  English — to  wait  and 
do  nothing,  to  transfer  the  center  of  gravity  to  the  West,  or 

to  seek  the  decision  in 
the  East.  The  first  will 
hardly  be  accepted,  for 
ever  larger  holes  are  be- 
ing made  in  the  block- 
ade. It  is  an  English 
argument  that  the  im- 
ports from  the  Balkans 
;j  nd  the  conquest  of  Wal- 
lachia  enable  Central 
Europe  to  continue  the 
war  at  pleasure.  En- 
gland is  too  nervous  to 
be  able  simply  to  wait, 
and,  moreover,  the  En- 
tente  is  to-day  not  solid 
enough  for  that.  Final- 
ly, there  is  the  decisive 
fact  that  the  Cent  nil 
Powers  are  not  waiting, 
but  maintaining  their 
military  action  at  high- 
est  pressure." 

As  regards  the  West- 
ern front,  tin  Frankfort 
organ  thinks  that  the 
burden  there  has  fallen 
on  the  shoulders  of  the 
English,  and  thus  Btates 
their  policy: 

"  It  is  desired,  if  there 
can  not  be  a  break 
through,  at  least  to  pin  ' 
the  Germans  to  the 
Western  front.  The  En- 
glish papers  enumerate  every  regiment  which  is  kept  ('here.  For 
what  purpose'.'  What  is  happening  meanwhile,  and  where  is  the 
other  front,  on  which,  thanks  to  the  batth  in  fche  West,  there 
might  be  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  Entente?  All  that  we  see 
is  the  German  attack  with  its  easterly  direction,  and  this  it 
will  be  hardly  possible  to  converl   into  an  English  gain." 

In  view  of  the  present  military  position  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  their  rapid  sweep  across  Roumania,  it  is  not  surprizing  to 
find  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  writing: 

"The  fundamental  strategic  problem  of  the  war,  as  the  En- 
tente would  like  to  conduet  it,  and  musi  conduct  it  if  it,  desires 
to  force  victory,  is  insoluble.  Central  Europe  is  strategically 
invincible,  because  it  constitutes  a  self-contained  unit,  and 
because,  having  the  inner  lines,  it  can  make  absolutely  exhaus- 
tive use  of  all  its  strength,  and  apply  this  strength  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  place." 

Official  Germany  is  as  optimistic  as  regards  the  future  as 
are  the  1'ader-  of  public  opinion  in  the  press,  for,  we  find  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Helfferich,  saying: 

"Up  to  the  pre  <nt,  our  ei  have  hoped  that  our  will 

would  become  paralyzed  and  ourforo  he  at  an  end.  Bucharest 
and  the  national  civil  service  will  teach  them  that  still  behind 
Bucharest  is  our  military  army,  that  behind  the  national  ser- 
i-  our  civil  army,  and  that  behind  both  armies  are  the 
industrial  power  and  unshakable  will  of  the  German  nation." 


OTTO    \t>.\    EMMICH, 

The  victor  of  Liege,  whose  plan  n> 
win  by  defensive  warfare  is  said  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  German 
General  staff. 


CANADA   SWEPT  BY  PROHIBITION 

DEMON  RUM  is  fighting  for  his  life  in  Canada  to-day, 
and  the  Dominion  has  gript  him  by  the  throat  with 
such  force  that  his  death  seems  to  many  Canadian 
editors  to  be  inevitable.  Diuing  the  year  1916  a  great  prohi- 
bition wave  has  swept  over  Canada  from  west  to  east  and 
has  leapt  on  to  the  neighboring  colony  of  Newfoundland.  In 
reviewing  this  aspect  of  the  year's  work,  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba 
Free  Press  writes: 

"The  movement  has  blazed  across  Canada  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  like  a  prairie-fire,  leaving  but  one  or  two  oases, 
which  at  any  moment  may  be  visited  by  the  cleansing  element. 

"Saskatchewan  blazed  the  trail  in  1915.  In  the  summer  of 
that  year  the  Government  closed  every  bar  in  the  province 
and  took  over  itself  the  wholesale  stores,  greatly  reducing  their 
number.  It  was  originally  provided  that  a  referendum  on  the 
dispensary,  or  wholesale-store  system,  should  be  taken  in  1919. 
But  the  system  did  not  possess  vitality  enough  to  survive  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  At  the  municipal  elections  of  last 
year  several  of  them  were  voted  out  of  existence,  and  so  strong 
was  the  temperance  sentiment  in  the  province  that  the  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  bring  in  the  referendum  in  1916  instead 
of  three  years  later.  The  result  was  that  on  December  11 
last,  the  remaining  score  of  dispensaries  went  out  of  existence 
by  a  vote  of  seven  to  one. 

"Manitoba  came  next.  The  citizens  of  the  province,  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one,  decided  that  they  could  get  along  better 
without  liquor-licenses  of  any  kind.  The  vote  was  taken  on 
March  13,  1916,  and  on  June  1  following  Manitoba  was  a  'dry' 
province.  Just  one  month  later  prohibition  came  into  effect 
in  Alberta,  tho  the  electors  of  the  foot-hills  province  had  a 
year  previously  voted  out  the  liquor-traffic  by  a  large  majority." 

In  British  Columbia,  says  the  Winnipeg  paper,  the  move- 
ment was  attended  by  one  unique  feature: 

"A  referendum  on  prohibition  was  taken  in  the  coast  pro- 
vince last  September  and  earned  by  what  seemed  a  safe  ma- 
jority. However,  a  provision  for  a  soldiers'  vote  was  attached 
to  the  referendum,  and,  extraordinary  as  this  may  appear, 
the  voting  has  been  proceeding  among  the  British-Columbia 
soldiers  ever  since." 

Since  The  Free  Press  wrote  the  returns  have  come  in,  and 
the  soldiers  in  their  wet  trenches  have  voted  "dry"  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  In  Quebec,  where  85  per  cent,  of  the  muni- 
cipalities were  under  local  option,  a  modified  form  of  prohibition, 
patterned  on  the  Gothenburg  plan,  has  been  introduced,  a 
measure  which,  says  tho  Montreal  Star,  "tried  to  satisfy  every- 
body and  has  pleased  no  one."     The  Free  Press  continues: 

"The  Ontario  Government  has  introduced  provincial-wide 
prohibition  by  means  of  Legislative  enactment.  On  September 
16  last  all  hotel  and  wholesale  licenses  went  out  of  existence, 
but  the  legislation  provides  for  a  referendum  on  the  question 
of  reintroducing  the  traffic,  to  be  held  in  June,  1919 

"The  lasl  citadel  of  the  traffic  in  the  maritime  provinces, 
namely,  the  city  of  Halifax,  fell  to  the  temperance  forces  last  fall. 

"One  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  on  the  14th  of  this 
month  representatives  of  the  temperance  organizations  of  all 
the  provinces  conferred  with  the  Dominion  Government  at 
Ottawa  and  asked  for  Federal  legislation  to  supplement  the 
measures  taken  by  the  provincial  legislatures  against  the 
liquor-traffic.  Specifically  the  delegation  asked  for  Federal 
prohibition  of  the  manufacture  or  importation  into  Canada  of 
intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage,  or,  as  an  alternative,  that  a 
referendum  be  taken  next  June  on  national  prohibition  as  a  war- 
measure." 

Britain's  oldest  colony  went  on  the  water-wagon  on  the  first  of 
January,  says  tho  London,  Ontario,  Advertiser,  which  proceeds: 

"At  midnight  tho  wholo  island  of  Newfoundland  went  dry. 
A  prohibition  act,  becoming  effective,  stops  the  importation, 
manufacture,  or  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  of  every  Kind  within 
the  colony.  After  this  it  will  he  impossible  to  obtain  any  al- 
coholic compound  within  the  colony,  except,  for  medicinal, 
manufacturing,  or  sacramental  purposes;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
evasion  of  the  law  a  long  list  of  patent  medicines  has  been  placed 
under  the  ban." 
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IS   GERMANY   STARVING? 

THE  CONFIDENT  ASSERTION  of  the  Entente  Allies 
is  that  Germany's  recent  offer  of  peace  was  due  to  a 
critical  food  situation  at  home.  Returning  travelers 
have  told  us  that  the  mass  of  the  German  people  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  but  such  stories  are  apt  to  be  unconsciously 
colored  by  individual  prejudices  and,  in  any  case,  can  not  be 
compared  with  actual  evidence  collected  from  the  German  press. 
A  careful  study  of  the  most  recent  comment  from  the  Father- 
land leaves  us  no  doubt  that  the  food  situation  is  at  least  serious, 
so  serious,  indeed,  that  radical  measures  are  under  contempla- 
tion to  secure  the  adequate  nourishment  of  the  civil  population" 
A  long  article  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  on  the  work  of  the  War 


originally  wore  intended  to  be  one  and  one-half  pounds  a  day, 
have  already  been  reduced  in  Berlin  to  six  pounds  a  week,  and 
that  a  general  reduction  of  the  daily  ration  to  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  will  take  place  on  January  1?  Is  one  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  disturbing  fact  that  at  present  even  the  bread  ration 
of   one   thousand    nine   hundred   grams    (about   four   pounds) 


ILLUSTRATED  LETTER  FOR  THE   GERMAN  FRONT. 

(German  newspapers  complain  that  the  civil  population  do  not  send 
cheerful  letters  tot  lie  soldiers  at  the  front  and  so  help  to  dishearten  them.) 

"  Wc  live  very  cheerfully.  On  the  occasion  of  (he  last  batch  of 
great  victories  we  organized  a  great  popular  demonstration 

"Our  good  Kaiser  sent  his  officials  to  greet  us 

"  1  am  at  present  writing,  cheerful  and  glad,  in  one  of  his  strongholds." 

— Loukomorye  (Petrograd). 

Nutrition  Office  throws  a  flood  of  light   upon  the  scene,  and  in 
the  course  of  ils  criticism  the  Tageblatt  says: 

"When  one  looks  at  things  as  they  are,  one  is  bound  to  say 
that,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  favorable  harvest,  the  food 
difficulties  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  increased  con- 
siderably in  tho  course  of  the  last  six  months. 

"Shall  one  point  to  the  fact   that   the  potato  rations,  which 


A   HERO. 

"  Ah,  poor  Otto!      "Wounded  in  France  or  in  Servia  ?  " 
"Oh,  no,  at  Berlin,  in  the  food-riots." 

— ©  Lc  Iiirc  (Paris). 

a  week  can  in  many  cases  only  be  obtained  with  difficulty0 
Is  it  possible  to  overlook  the  inadequate  supply  of  meat  for 
the  people?  Again  and  again  the  hope  that  the  meat  ration 
could  be  increased  has  been  disappointed,  altho  game,  and  to 
some  extent  poultry,  can  now  only  be  obtained  by  ticket.  Why. 
in  many  places,  one  can  no  longer  obtain  even  two  hundred  ami 
fifty  grams  (about  one-half  pound)  of  meat,  but  only  two 
hundred  grams  or  less. 

"If  one  is  lucky,  one  gets  sixty  grams  (a  little  more  than 
two  ounces)  of  butter  a  week.  For  months  past  cheese  has 
become  something  almost  unknown  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Milk  is  supplied  at  best  only  to  little  children  and  sick  persons. 
Every  now  and  then  the  War  Nutrition  Office  issues  a  consol- 
ing communication,  but  generally  the  words  are  not  followed 
by  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  one's  almost  daily  experi- 
ence thai  foodstuffs  which  hitherto  could  be  obtained  have 
vanished  from  the  market.  And  all  that  can  still  be  bought 
costs  impossible  prices." 

While  the  Tageblatt  speaks  of  a  "•comparatively  favorable 
harvest,"  the  London  Times  represents  the  potato-crop  as  being 
almost  an  entire  failure,  the  yield  being,  it  says,  "scanty  and 
the  quality  poor."     Comparing  the  recent  harvests,  it  remarks: 

"Germany's  potato  -  harvest  this  year  is  reported  to  have 
yielded  twenty-one  million  bushels,  as  against  fifty  million 
bushels  for  1914  and  iifty-four  million  for  1915." 

The  recently  tamed  Socialist  Berlin  Yor>r<'irts  is  beginning  to 
grumble  again,  and  exclaims  that  "it  is  impossible  to  dine  off 
words"  and  that  "cheering  speeches  have  little  value  and  little 
success."     Continuing,  it  says: 

"We  are  all  reasonable  enough  to  look  facts  in  the  face  and 
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A  GLIMPSE  OF  THE   RICH   OIL-REGIONS  OF  ROUMANIA  TAKEN"    BY  THE  GERMANS. 

German  dispatches  give  full  information  about  captured  men  and  guns  in  Roumania,  but  little  about  the  exact  amounts  of  oil  and  grain  taken, 
while  the  Roumanians  claim  to  have  destroyed  the  grain  and  fired  the  oil-wells  and  tanks.  But  the  oil  is  still  flowing  and  will  probably  not  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste.    Roumania  before  the  war  was  producing  about  13,000,000  barrels  of  petroleum  and  80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 


to  bear  the  inevitable  with  dignity.  We  also  know  that  a  Ger- 
man defeat  would  take  not  only  the  last  scraps  of  butter  from 
our  bread,  bul  take  the  bread  also.  But  apart  from  the  glimpse 
of  a  needy  future  after  the  war,  we  have  only  been  told  that 
we  have  no  improvement  of  rations  to  expect,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  the  difficulties  will  increase,  especially  after  Easter. 
Figures  would  have  been  better,  and  would  have  influenced  us 
more  than  general  phrases  about  '  the  terrible  potato-harvesl . ' 
and  to  the  effect  that  wo  shall  not  go  hungry,  much  less  starve." 

Some  pressure  is  apparently  being  exerted  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  hasten  peace,  to  judge  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  StrSbeL 
one  of  the  Socialist  leaders  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  As  reported 
by  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  he  replied  to  a  speech  of  the 
Prussian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  Lentze,  and  said: 

"We  want  not  only  shells,  but  also  sufficient  food  for  the 
people.  \"o  doubt  the  expenditure  which  faces  us  after  the 
war  is  terrible,  but,  after  all.  the  strength  and  health  of  Iho 
people  are  the  only  real  capital  thaV  remains  to  us,  and  we 
must  preserve  it.  When  the  Minister  of  Finance  looks  at  the 
expenditure,  perhaps  he  will  use  his  influence  to  shorten  the 
war.  We  hope  and  yearn  for  mediation — among  other  things, 
in  the  interest  of  our  officials  and  workmen,  who  suffer  more 
and  more  the  longer  the  war  continue 

The  pinch  is  also  felt  in  southern  Germany,  and  the  Munich 
Post  loudly  complains  that  "the  Bavarians  are  suffering  while 
the  Prussians  get  fat."  The  Post  is  particularly  angry  over  a 
consignment  of  eggs,  and  writes  with  some  venom: 

"How  much  oftener  are  we,  as  the  spokesmen  for  the  Bava~ 
rian  people,  to  shout  into  the  deaf  ears  of  the  Prussian  bureau- 
crats that  this  people  IS  tired  of  playing  the  part  of  Cinderella 
among  the  German  tribes?  We  know  that  in  Berlin  and  other 
Prussian  er  iany  thousands  of  cases  of  eggs  intended  for 

Bavaria  and  already  paid  for  by  Bavarians  are  being  held  up 
the  evident  approval  of  the  authorities. 

"Those  same  authorities,  well  knowing  how  badly  food  is 
needed  in  Bavaria,  are  Prussians  Are  they  about  to  seize 
these  eggs  for  their  own  consumption  or  will  they  allow  them 
to  rot  rather  than  feed  them  to  the  Bavarian  riffraff,  as  we 
have  more  than  one.  overheard  the  northern  officials  call  us? 
Urgent  prayer-  thai  have  been  addresl  to  the  Prussian  bureau- 
crats by  our  business  men  and  importer  not  until  now 
received  a  moment's  attention.  Are  they  blind  in  Berlin? 
Can  not  thi  thai  things  can  not  continue  thus?  Must  it 
come  to  a  catastroph< 

Radical  m<  are  to  be   taken   all   over  Germany,   the 

Tageblati  teD 

ling  to  information  which  w<  aav<  I  in  author- 


itative circles  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  help  for  it  but. 
to  introduce  a  system  of  compulsory  mass-feeding,  whereby 
families  will  be  supplied  daily  with  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper  in  fixt  quantities.  Details  are  not  yet  available,  but 
it  may / be  taken  as  certain  that  compulsory  mass-feeding  will 
be  of  general  application,  and  that  no  single  section  of  the 
population  will  be  exempt  from  its  operation.  We  welcome  the 
step  as  perhaps  the  only  ono  likely  to  avert  the  menace  of 
under,  or  rather  unequal,  foeding  that  hovers  over  us,  with  all 
its  attendant  horrors." 

Hungary  is  worse  off  than  Germany,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  Hungarian  Food  Dictator,  urging  more  thorough  food- 
requisitions.     As  published  in  the  Budapest  Hirlap,  he  said: 

"The  truth  is,  Germany  is  not  so  much  in  need  of  food  and 
cereals  as  we  are,  and  even  Austria,  is  in  a  better  position. 
With  us  the  distribution  of  food  has  been  unsystematic  from 
the  beginning  and  no  improvement  has  taken  place.  Appear- 
ances resulting  from  this  lack  of  organization  give  the  impres- 
sion of  an  excellent  position,  not  necessitating  food-tickets,  as 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  We  are  not,  however,  in  a  better 
position.  Wo  aro  merely  not  organized.  From  henceforth 
Austria  can  not  receive  oven  a  grain  of  corn  from  us." 


ENGLAND'S  INDUSTRIAL  CONSCRIPTION— The  proposal 
of  the  new  British  Premier  to  introduce  some  form  of  industrial 
conscription,  whereby  every  man  between  sixteen  and  sixty  not 
actually  fighting  should  be  mobilized  for  somo  form  of  war- work, 
has  excited  qualms  in  England.  For  example,  the  London 
Everyman  writes: 

"In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Premier  said,  'It  is  not 
what  the  nation  gains,  it  is  what,  it  gives  that  makes  it  great.' 
If  the  industrial  conscription  project  is  applied  all  round  to 
young  and  old  it  will  mean  that  any  laborer  who  is  to  be  brought 
tinder  its  operation  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  his  industrial 
freedom,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  to  take  up 
any  work  which  he  is  able  to  perform,  at  the  command  of  a 
government  dopartn tent.  If  such  a  man  sees  that  the  profiteer, 
the  food-corn erer,  and  the  government  contractor  are  left  ap- 
parently untouched,  this  measure  will  result  in  nothing  but 
bitter  class  feeling.  The  British  public  has  shown  that  it  does 
not  very  much  mind  giving  up  its  liberties  in  a  good  cause. 
But  it  has  also  shown  quite  unmistakably  that  it  is  only  prepared 
to  sacrifice  its  liberties  provided  that  the  sacrifice  is  made  all 
round.  Mr.  Lloyd-Oeorgc's  speech  will  Ixi  read  in  future  years 
as  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  utterances  ever  made  in  Par- 
liament. It  dears  all  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  intention  to  stop 
at  nothing  and  fco'achievc  victory  at  all  costs." 


I 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


WHY   WE   EAT 


MOST  PERSONS  would  answer  the  question,  "Why  do 
we    eat?"    by    replying   astutely,    "Because    wo    are 
hungry."     This  is  only  a  partial    answer,  according 
to  Miss  Minna  C.  Denton,  of  Ohio  State  University,  who  writes 
on  "The  Desire  of  Food  in  Man,"  in  The  Scientific  Monthly 
(New  York,  December) .    Two 
great    motives,    according    to 
this  writer,  cooperate  to  bring 
about   and   maintain  the  de- 
sire to  eat — motives  having  a 
different  physiologic  basis  and 
different    modes     of     action. 
These  motives  are  hunger  and 
appetite.  Hunger,  we  are  told, 
is  unpleasant,  while   appetite 
is   pleasant.     Hunger   is    due 
primarily  to  contraction  of  the 
stomach  muscles,  while  appe- 
tite depends  on  changes  in  its 
lining  membrane  and  in  that 
of  the  mouth.  Hunger  appears 
to    be    extraordinarily    inde- 
pendent  of  environment  and 
education,  while    appetite    is 
susceptible   to  the  influences 
of   both.     Appetite   may  in- 
duce one  to  eat,  even  when 
not  particularly  hungry.    The' 
writer  goes  on: 

"Not  all  food-materials  are 
valuable  to  the  body  in  pro- 
portion  to   the  appeal  which 
they    make   to   the  appetite. 
For  example,   the  flavor-sub- 
stances in  foods  which  stimu- 
late the  olfactory  and  gusta- 
tory nerves,  and  thus  give  rise 
to  appetite,  are  not  ordinarily 
the  substances  upon  which  the 
body  depends  for  its  fuel,  nor 
for  the  great  bulk  of  its  build- 
ing   material.    .    .    .    For    in- 
stance, in  the  use    of    boiled 
meat,    appetite    leads    us    to 
prefer   the  broth,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  flavor  bodies 
(except  those  which  may  have 
escaped  into  the  air  with  the 
steam),  but   which   has  prac- 
tically no  nutritive  value,  un- 
less quite  greasy;    and  to  re- 
ject the  tasteless  meat,  which 
contains  96   per  cent,  of   the 
protein;    very   likely   we  also 
skim    the    soup    to    remove 
most  of  the  fat,   which  is  a 
highly   concentrated   form   of 
fuel 

"Besides  the  fact  that  not 
all  food-materials  are  valuable 

to  the  body  in  proportion  (o  the  appeal  whieh  they  make  to  the 
appetite,  we  must  consider  the  great  and  often  irrational  varia- 
tions to  which  this  faculty  is  subject,  No  other  bodily  sensi- 
bility, perhaps,  is  so  easily  influenced  by  habits  and  customs 
and  conventions,  by  personal  idiosyncrasy  and  prejudice,  by 
connotating  circumstances,  by  suggestion  of  every  sort,  by  the 


DO  WE  EAT  TO   DYE  ? 

Cheap  candies  satisfy  childhood's  appetites  for  sweets,  but  they  may 
prove  costly  in  the  end.  This  cheap  candy  is  colored  with  powerful 
dye-materials.  Prof.  D.  R.  Hodgdon,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  arranged  this  doll,  which  he  calls  the  "  Fraudulent 
Miss,"  to  show  the  effects  of  coal-tar  dyes  which  mav  be  obtained 
trorn  candies.    Says  Professor  Hodgdon: 

"  The  doll  is  eighteen  inches  high.  Its  dress  and  stockings  are  dyed 
from  coal-tar  dyes  obtained  from  lollypops.  Its  shoes  are  blackened 
with  lampblack  from  licorice  candy.  The  lampblack  wa.s  extracted 
and  used  in  its  proper  place,  as  shoe-blacking.  The  shoes  are  made  to 
shme  with  shellac  which  was  used  on  peach-piths,  a  penny  candy  which 
may  be  purchased  from  the  usual  penny  candy-shop  next  to  a  school 
building.  The  hair  was  glued  on  with  carpenter's  glue  obtained  from 
the  'All-Day  Suckers.'  She  holds  in  her  hand  a  steel  kitchen-knife 
which  has  been  copper-plated  with  copper  obtained  from  a  can  of 
French  peas,  and  beside  her  hangs  a  baby's  stocking  colored  pink 
with  a  dye  obtained  from  peach-pith  candy." 


emotional  complexion  of  the  momentary  mood;   none,  as  a  rule 
so  highly  susceptible  of  education.     Racial,  sectional,  religious 
social,  family,  individual  experiences— they  all  have  a  vote  in 
determining  my  ideas  of  what  I  should  have  to  eat.     So    too 
nuGS  V1.?,  ,1St°ric^  era'  the  geographical  area,  in  which  I  live! 
the  skiltulness  of  my  cook  may  have  the  largest  'say'  of  all; 
if  she  does  not  prepare  vege- 
tables   so    that    they   are  ap- 
petizing, I   shall  probably  eat 
more  meat,  bread,  or  fruit,  tho 
none    of    these    is    an   inter- 
changeable substitute  for  any 
other.     Convenience,  the  cost 
of  living,  and  food  legislation 
are    sometimes    large  factors; 
city  life  does  not  conduce  to 
hearty    luncheons    nor    even 
breakfasts;  rich  country  creani 
on   my   oatmeal  adds  ninety 
calories  to  my  breakfast  over 
the   18-per-cent.-fat-by-order- 
of  -  the  -  health  -  department 
cream  that  1  usually  get  at  my 
city  boarding-house.    Varying 
physiological  conditions    may 
act  irrationally,  as  on  the  hot 
summer  day  when  1  take  ice- 
cream (very  likely  a  more  con- 
centrated   food    than    mi 
solely  for  its  cooling  effect :  or 
when  in  the  midst  of  the  after- 
noon's shopping  I  buy  tea  and 
cakes  in  order  to  get  a  chance 
to  sit  down  for  half  an  hour. 

"It  is  evident  that  many  of 
these  factors  mentioned  above 
have  no  conceivable   relation 
to  my  bodily  requirement  for 
food,     which     is     determined 
chiefly  by  my  age  and  stature, 
the  amount  of  muscular  work 
1  do.  my  general  nervous  and 
muscular   tone,   my   exposure 
to  cold.    Digestibility  of  food- 
materials  and  conditions whiel 
favor  good   digestion   are 
sential.     Yet  it  appears  that 
the  importance  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food  to  secure  favor- 
able  psychic   influences  upon 
digestion   has    been  consider- 
ably overestimated,  since  men 
forcing  themselves  for  experi- 
mental purposes  to  livenpoi 
diet  so  monotonous  as  to  be  re- 
pugnanl  in  the  extreme  digi 
it  in  normal  fashion:  and  simi- 
lar results  usually  obtain  with 
forced  fettling  of  animals." 


How   far.    under   these    cir- 
cumstances, may  we  trust  our 
"natural  instincts"  or  ••nor- 
mal appetite"  in  the  selection 
of  food?     The  writer  warns  us, 
in  the   first   place,  that   "nor- 
mal" or  ••natural"  demands  are  intended  for  man  in  a  state  of 
nature,  from  which  we  have  traveled  far.      Every  fat   man.  for 
instance,  is  an  abnormality,  and  the  punishment  for  abnormal 
nutrition  is  often  delayed  and  comes  suddenly,  in  the  form  of 
disease.      Again,   in  a  "state  of  nature"  the  voluntary  mus 
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THE    HORSESHOE   FALL  AT   NIAGARA    IX    L798. 
L'his  old  print  show-  a  large  volume  flowing  over  the  ends  of  the  curve 


us»-  about  7.")  per  cent.  of  the  bodily  energy.  In  modern  man 
these  muscles  arc  largely  disused.  We  need  less  food.  Hunger 
may  be  diminished  in  consequence;  bu1  appetite  remains,  and 
we  overeal . 

.''The  discrepancies,  then,  which  are  so  frequently  to  be 
observed  between  food-requiremenl  and  food-consumption 
may  be  explained  as  due  in  pari  to  presenl  lack  of  adjustmenl 
to  recent  and  enormous  changes  in  environmenl  and  human 
activities  and  in  the  nature  of  foods.  It  seems  quite  possible 
thai  adaptation  of  diet  to  the  activities  of  the  organism,  and 
other  important  h\  gienic  mea- 
sure-, may  come  about,  not 
-imply  through  the  slowly  ac- 
complished downfall  of  degen- 
erate classes  and  1 1 ;  1 1  ii.iis.  w  hich 
history  has  30  often  shown  US— 
for  neither  the  rich  fruit-  of 
shrewd  business  eapacitj  nor  t  he- 
activities  of  the  altruistic  can 
ultimately  -i.-  Iter  physical  de- 
terioral  ion  -  but  t  hrough  I  In 
furt her  disco\ ery  of  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  management  of 

t  he  human  organi  -in. and  t  QTOUg 

t  he  apprehension  of  t  hese  b\  i  hi 
enlightened  elasses  ami  t In-  nm- 
sequenl  practise  of  t hem  by  tin- 
world'-  population,  should  we. 
indeed,  expeel  t  he  scientific  in- 
telligence to  accomplish  so  much 
Less  striking  result-  m  t he  study 

of   the  -truci  ure  and   conduct    of 

our  own  machine  t ban  in  thai  of 
t  he  simpler  aon-lii  ing  machines'.' 
Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  laws  of  scientific  feeding 
which  man  ha-  already  begun 
to  apply  with  some  success  to  other  animals  will  fail  to  product 

r»-siilts   with  the  human   Bpecies  itself'.'" 
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RHYTHMLESS    LNIMALS — Because  animal-  .-an  be  taughl  to 
d  ie>  should  not  assume  thai  they  have  a  sense  of  rhythm, 

Dr    Craig,  of    the    University  of  Maine,  according  to   The 
,  \  ature   Sound  Beach,  Conn.),  believes  they  have  none 

"Horses  driven  in  span  make  no  attempt   to  step  together. 

•<  bird-  ily  they  sing  solo,  never  sin^  in  time 

with  one  another  nor  with  any  other  mu-ic.       Even  the  so-called 

dancing  animals  of  the  circus  </,i  their  rhythm  from  the  trainer. 

nol    from    the   tunc." 


WHY    IHSSIAxN    SHRAPNEL   IS  POLISHED 

REQUIREMENTS   thai   seem  foolish  at   first  sight  often 
turn  out  to  be  eminently  reasonable,  after  examination. 
■    A  correspondent  of  '/'//<  American  Machinist  (New  York, 
December  1  I)  spins  the  following  yarn: 

"Two  men  wen-  overheard  discussing  some  of  the  stories  of 
freak  methods  of  inspection  that  have  been  ,u'oin<>;  the  rounds. 
One  had  been  explaining  thai  tin-  entire-  outside  surface  of  the 
shell  must   be  free  from  rough  spots  and  tool-marks  and  highly 

polished.  'They  tell  me,'  lie  re- 
marked, 'that  after  the  shells 
arc  all  finished  and  inspected, 
the  Russians  take  a  cloth  and 
rub  it  all  over  Hie  outside,  and 
if  so  much  as  a  tiny  bil  of  lint 
is  left  sticking  tb  the  surface, 
they  reject  the  shell.'  'Ah, 
nonsense, '  I  he  ot  her  replied.  '1 
don't  belies  e  a  tenth  pari  of 
these  silly  stories  about  this 
munitions     stuff;     they     don't 

sound    reasonable'      The    writer 

once  heard  <>nc  of  the  Russian 
inspectors  explain  why  they  were 
so  very  particular  about  the  fin- 
ish, even  on  clearance  surfaces, 
where    it     would    seem     a    good 

tool  -  finish  should  be  good 
enough.,  Possibly  you  will  re- 
call how  the  skate-runners  used 
to  slick  to  your  mittens  when,  as 
a  boy,  you  went  skating  on  a 
snappy  cold  winter  morning, 
down  on  the  niill-poud  in  the 
home  town.  If  some  country 
humorist,      persuaded      you       to 

'taste'  the  runner,  you  will  certainly  remember.  The  Russians 
assume  thai  any  of  the  shells  made  in  this  country  may  have  to 

be    handled    in    weather    much    colder    than    any  you    or  I   have 

ever  experienced.     The  handling  is  done  by  soldiers  who  are 

equipped    with    sheep's-WOOl    milieus,    very     thick    and     loosely 

woven  to  resisl  extreme  cold.     If  the  shells  are  highly  polished, 

the  soldiers  have  learned  thai  a,  little  dexterity  in  breaking  loose 
from  them  makes  it,  possible  to  let,  go  without,  much  trouble. 
I  in  t  if  (he  surface  is  full  of  tool-marks  or  rotltfh  spots,  consider- 
able of  the  mitten  is  left  sticking  to  each  shell  handled,  some- 
what after  the  manner  thai  a,  piece  of  magnetized  work  will  pick 
up  chips   if   laid   on   a   dirty  bench.      The  resull    is  thai,  after  a 

few  hours'  handling  of  rough  shells,  the  soldier  is  minus  a  pair 
of  mittens.     \,,t  -o  very  unreasonable,  after  all." 


I  E   HORSESHi  'I.    I   W.I,  SINCE    I  8  12 

LENGTH   O.E  CREST-LINE  OF   BORSESHOE    PALL. 
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THE    BORSESHOE    FALL    AS    II      VPPEARS   Tu-D.\V 
The  photograph  shows  bare  rock  through  the  meaget  flow  at  the  ends  of  the  curve. 


TO    SAVE   THE   HORSESHOE   FALL 

THE     WORLD-RENOWNED     "Horseshoe     Fall,"    at 
Niagara,,  is  no   longer  a  horseshoe.     For  years  it  has 
been  wearing  down  into  an  acute  angle  until  the  water 
at  its  sides  forms  cataracts  that  almost  face  each  other  and 
mingle  in  a  great  welter  of  foam  and  spray.     Moreover,  this 
part  of  the  Fall  appears  to  be  delivering  now   a   much  smaller 
volume  of  water  than  it 
did  a  score  of  years  or 
more  ago,  as  is  the  testi- 
mony  of    many    obser- 
vers.  The  responsibility 
has    been    almost    uni- 
versally  laid   upon   the 
diversion  of   the   water 
for  power  development. 
Based    on    this   theory, 
public  opinion  has  been 
arrayed      against      the 
proposition     to     divert 
additional    water;     and 
in    recent    years    atten- 
tion  has   been  directed 
to    schemes  for  obtain- 
ing  power  from    other 
sources,    such     as     the 
Whirlpool  Rapids.  John 
Lyell    Harper,    a    well- 
known  engineer,  lias  just 
published    a    pamphlet 
entitled    "The    Suicide 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall." 
in   which   he   maintains 
that  the  diminution  in 
flow    is    only   apparent, 
and  is  due  to  the  changes 

in  the  contour  of  the  precipice,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  concen- 
trate the  How  in  the  center  so  that  a  smaller  proportion  is  dis- 
charged at  the  sides.  We  quote  from  a  review  of  Mr.  Harper's 
pamphlet  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  December  14). 
Says  this  paper: 

"The  visitor  at  Niagara  who  views  the  Fall  from  Groat  Island 


HOW    THE   CATARACT    Is   GUTTING    HACK. 
An  acute  angle  like  this  is  replacing  the  former  broad  curve  making  the  horse-hoe.  and 

the  volume  of  falling  water  t  cutis  more  ami  more  to  concentrate  at  the  center. 


now  sees  ;,  h.uge  m;iSS  0f  solid  green  water  plunging  over  il,« 
precipice  at  the  toe  of  the  horseshoe,  while  only  a  thin  veil  of 
water  flows  over  at  the  sides.  It  is  obvious  that  with  the 
concentration  of  the  flow  in  the  center  of  the  stream,  erosion 
there  tends  continually  to  become  more  and  more  rapid,  and  the 
concentration  of  flow  at  lhat  poim  becomes  still  greater.  Mr. 
Earper  says: 

'"An  entire  cessation  of  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  river 
for  power  would  not  retard  1  he  self-destruction  of  the  horseshoi 

form,  but  would  rather 
tend,  to  accelerate  it. 
No  negative  action  can 

preserve    the    horseshoe. 

but  positive  aeti.ni  must 
be   taken  with  courage 
and  intelligence,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  thai 
the  greatest  scenic  spec- 
tacle    in     the     United 
siates    may   not  be  al- 
lowed to  commit  stiicid.  . 
"It     should    be    tin 
policy  of  those  control- 
ling the  falls  at  Niagara 
to  ha\  e  constructed   in 
the    bed    of   the    river, 
above     the     Horseshoe 
Fall,    invisible     current 
deflectors   which   would 
make     impossible     the 
gathering  of  the  w  hole 
ri\  er  into  a  deep,  nar- 
row    gorge,    and    would 
again  deflect   the  water 
over   to    the    sides    and 
he,  u  of  a  n  established 
horseshoe. 

"  'This  would  not  only 
improve  th<  pn  - 
spectacle,  l>u  t  would 
cause  the  whole  contour 
of  the  fall  to  wear  uni- 
formly, so  that  coming 
generations  in  \  it  wing 
iis  beauty  may  also 
have  before  their  eyes  the  emblem  of  good  luck.' 

"Mr.  Harper  further  points  out  thai  the  American  Fall, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Goat  Island,  delivers  only  5  per  cent. 
of  the  total  Bow  of  the  river,  yet  it  forms  at  least  a  quarter  of  tin- 
total  scenic  spectacle.  If  the  flow  of  the  river  in  the  Canadian 
channel  were  spread  around  the  whole  length  of  the  horseshoe, 
as  it  is  along  the  crest  of  the  American  Fall.  Mr,  Harper  believes 
that   not  more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  discharge  of  the 
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river  so  distributed  would  cover  the  entire  precipice  at  the 
Horseshoe  Fall  with  a  cascade  more  than  twice  as  deep  as  that 
of  the  present  American  Fall,  and  would  produce  a  scenic  effect 
equal  in  grandeur  and  greater  in  extent  than  the  present  Fall. 

"Mr.  Harper  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Hydraulic  Power 
Company  of  Niagara,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Societies 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Civil  Engineers,  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, and  the  Electrochemical  Society.  He  makes  no  suggestion 
in  his  pamphlet  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  'invisible 
current  deflectors '  which  he  proposes  could  be  constructed  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  above  the  Horseshoe  Fall.  Those  who  have 
visited  Niagara  and  witnessed  the  wild  torrent  of  water  which 
sweeps  down  the  rapids  above  the  falls  can  form  a  conception  of 
the  heroic  task  that  would  be  involved  in  building  any  structure 
in  these  seething  waters  which  coidd  withstand  them. 

"The  importance  of  the  matter  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Harper,  however,  certainly  challenges  attention.  No  one  will 
seriously  question  the  desirability  of  utilizing  Niagara's  power 
as  a  great  national  or  international  resource,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  serious  interference  with  its  beauty  as  a  spectacle. 
Even  an  amateur  in  hydraulic  engineering  can  see  that  Mr. 
Harper's  diagnosis  of  the  chief  cause  of  the  lessening  in  beauty 
of  the  Horseshoe  Fall  has  every  element  of  probability  in  its 
favor;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  deterioration  of  the  Fall  is 
likely  to  proceed  at  an  accelerated  pace  unless  something  is  done 
to  restore  the  conditions  of  a  century  ago." 


learned,  by  Mr.  Ford's  help  or  otherwise,  to  use  these,  there 
will  be  cheap  fuel  for  all  the  motors.  But  like  pasteurizing  milk, 
while  any  one  can  make  alcohol,  it  will  be  most  cheaply  made 
at  central  cooperative  plants,  and  their  establishment  will  prob- 
ably be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
production  of  industrial  alcohol." 


THE   FUTURE   OF   ALCOHOL 

KIXG  ALCOHOL  is  not  to  be  put  out  of  business  by 
prohibition.  The  more  he  is  prevented  from  taking 
the  motive-power  from  the  muscles  of  imbibers,  the 
more  he  will  transfer  his  attention  to  putting  it  into  mechanical 
motors.  He  will  have  to  be  denatured,  of  course,  and  greatly 
cheapened;  but  all  this  is  more  than  possible.  A  contributor 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  5Tork)  points  out  that  the 
increasing  demand  for  gas-fuel  and  quick  heat  and  the  desire 
to  make  waste  into  value  have  combined  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  munitions-makers  to  turn  the  attention  of  chem- 
ists to  denatured  or  industrial  alcohol.      He  u'oes  on: 

"As  a  gas-fuel,  alcohol  is  not  as  good  as  gasoline  in  theorj  ; 
it  is  already  one-sixth  burned  up,  hut.  mixed  with  air,  it  can 
be  more  compresl  before  it  explodes  from  the  heat  of  com- 
pression, anil  this  tends  lo  equalize  them.  As  a  quick  heater, 
alcohol  lias  no  equal;  it  i-  safe  and  odorless.  In  its  mosl  recenl 
solidified  form  it  is  also  cheap,  since  there  is  no  Loss  when  nol 
burning. 

"The  munitions -makers  use  alcohol  and  its  derivatives, 
ether  and  a  and  their  demands  have  forced  the  price 

rather  high.  This  condition  will  not  last,  and  meanwhile  the 
prohibition  of  alcohol  as  a  drink  -or  'food,'  if  you  wish;  it  is 
going  to  be  prohibited,  anyhow  make-  availabli  a  number  of 
going  concerns  which  can  as  well   produce  denatured  alcohol. 

"Mr.  Ford  has  announced  that  tin-  breweries  of  Michigan 
can  make  denatured  alcohol  for  his  tractors  at  a  profit.  He 
may  solve  the  problem  of  a  good  alcohol-motor,  it  is  already 
near    solution;    hut    cheap   alcohol    from    farm    waste,    which    is 

also  receiving  bis  attention,  is  a  harder  problem.  It  can  lie 
9olved,  if  he  is  willing  to  pay* the  price,  hut  the  price  will  sur- 
prize Mr.  Ford.  There  is  an  idea  thai  farmers  win-  misled 
in  respect  to  cheap  alcohol,  but  the  only  trouble  was  that  the 

law  was  twenty  years  ahead  of  its  time.  Any  fanner  who  has 
or  can  buy  the  waste,  and  has  the  outfit  and  the  knowledge, 
can  make  denatured  alcohol.  Lots  of  them  have  the  wa 
cheap  and  efficient  outfit-,  will  come  on  demand,  hut  the  skill 
to  manage  a  few  hundred  billion  yeast-cells  so  as  to  make 
them  work  at  a  profil  is  rather  more  than  is  required  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  fil  i.     Hut  it  is  not  unattainable. 

"Another  waste  which  i^  -."ttintc  a  lot  of  attention  is  the 
waste  liquors  from  the  wood-pulp  industry.  They  grind  up  a 
lot  of  wood  in   the  e  mills  everj    'lay,  and  a,  good  half  of  it   goes 

into   solution,    and    this   solution    is   fermentable,    hut    getting 

'-'•ells  to  livx    and  work   in    this    sulfite  waste  is   no   easy 

matter.     There  are  tho  •  claim  the-,-  are  doing  if,  however, 

and  otl  taking  any  sorl  of  wa  U     rood  and  cooking  it 

b  acid  till  the-,   iret  a,  fermentable  liquid.     Hut    the.    h 
their  troubles  also.     Materials  which  are  starchy  or  sugary  in 
their  natural  state  are,  l|,  the  besl  food  for  the  yeast-cell, 

.n'l  these  :<re  wasted  every  year  by  'he  ton.     When   we  h 


IS   RAILWAY-BUILDING  TO    BE   REVIVED? 

VERY  FEW  MILES  of  new  railways  have  been  built 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  if  this  stagna- 
tion continues  it  may  hamper  our  national  growth. 
An  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago, 
December  20)  reminds  us  that  the  railroads  will  always  be  the 
greatest  agents  in  developing  farm-lands,  and  we  have  many 
regions  that  need  such  development.  Most  of  the  land  in 
Texas,  for  instance,  remains  almost  worthless  for  lack  of  it. 
Territory  already  tributary  to  the  roads  needs  branch  lines  as 
feeders,  and  the  building  of  them  will  doubtless  be  the  first 
stage  in  the  coming  railroad  boom — if  it  is  coming.  "Political 
cataracts"  over  the  eyes  of  the  public  are  blamed  for  holding  it 
hack.  We  are  so  blind,  the  writer  thinks,  that  we  can  now 
scarcely  see  the  real  worth  of  railways  as  the  developers  of 
agriculture.     He  says: 

"Were  it  not  for  two  things,  one  political  and  the  other  semi- 
political,  we  should  be  witnessing  right  now  a  great  migration 
of  capital  into  the  railway  held;  for  the  growth  of  the  country 
districts  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  cities,  and 
there  is  a  very  evident  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  But 
capital,  while  keenly  sensible  of  the  need  of  more  and  better 
railways,  is  fearful  of  not  being  able  to  get  its  reward.  State 
railroad  commissions,  particularly  in  the  West  and  South,  have 
hammered  at  railway-rates  for  ten  years,  and  still  hammer. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  limited  powers, 
and  is  so  overloaded  with  work  thai  the  railway  investor  sees 
little  assurance  of  getting  both  prompt  and  adequate  regidation 
of  rates  from  that  source.  Finally,  there  has  come  the  menace 
of  labor  troubles  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with  a  dose  of  political 
SOOthing-sirup  that  would  gaga  nude. 

"In  spite  of  all  clouds,  there  is  a  sun  still  shining  behind 
them,  and  the  sun  is  the  economic  necessity  for  more  and  better 
transportation  facilities.  The  nation's  railway-clothes  fit  it 
'too  soon' — and  the  pants  are  up  to  the  knees  and  its  childhood 
vaccination-marks  (dearly  visible  through  the  skin-tight  coat- 
sleeve.  K  very  thing  that  is  of  the  railroad  is  oppressingly 
restrictive,  and  something  has  got  to  bust.  What  seam  will  rip 
lirst  we  don')  know,  hut  we  are  certain  that  a  rent  must  start 
somew  here  and  soon." 

At  present,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  railways  are  trying  to 
influence  Congress  to  do  away  with  State  regulation  of  rates 
and  to  turn  this  over  entirely  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  But  the  old  State-rights  theory  blocks  such  a 
change.  Nevertheless,  the  movement  is  well  under  way,  and 
there  is  probability  that  the  present  Congress  will  do  something 
radical.     To  quote  again:  * 

"Whatever  is  done  will  undoubtedly  serve  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  railway  securities  as  a  safe  investment.  It  needs 
restoration  of  confidence,  and  nothing  else,  to  star!  a  new  and 
great  railway-construction  period.  As  indicated  in  another 
editorial  in  this  issue,  electrification  of  existing  steam-railways 
is  probably  the  most  pressing  change,  if  we  except  enlargements 
and  changes  in  terminals  and  means  of  loading  and  unloading 
freighl  quickly. 

"The  next  slip  will  he  the  building  of  new  branch  lines  as 
feeders  to  existing  trunk  lines.  This  will  open  up  some  new 
territory,  but  that  is  of  far  less  economic  consequence  than 
better  development  of  territory  now  tributary  to  railways. 
Branch  lines  are  too  far  apart  in  Die  majority  of  agricultural 
Stales.  In  some  of  the  Stales,  notably  Texas,  there  are  so  few 
railways  that   most  of  the  land  remains  almost   worthless. 

"Railroads  always  have  been,  and  in  spite  of  the  automobile, 
always  will  he,  the  greatest  agents  in  effecting  development 
of  agricultural  lands.  For  some  peculiar  reason,  I  he  public 
has  let   political  cataracts  grow  over  its  eyes  fill  it  can  scarceh 
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see  the  real  worth  of  railways  as  general  developers  of  agricul- 
ture. The  suffering  resulting  from  high  food-prices,  due  to  this 
partial  blindness,  seems  now  acute  enough  to  lead  to  an  opera- 
tion that  will  bring  permanent  relief.  Here's  to  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  wield  the  knife  courageously  and  speedily! " 


COLLEGE   COOKERY 

THE  OLD  JOKE  about  the  college  girl  and  her  ignor- 
ance of  cookery  is  fast  losing  its  savor.  The  modern 
college  teaches  its  young  men  to  farm  and  its  3'oung 
women  to  cook.  Our  colleges,  says  an  editorial  writer  in 
Table-Talk  (Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  December),  are  beginning  to 
visualize  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-room,  as  well  as  the  library 
and  the  schoolroom.  Just  as 
a  young  man  goes  to  school 
to-day  to  learn  how  to  build 
bridges,  survey  tracts  of  land, 
forge  and  build  and  farm,  so  the 
young  woman  adds  the  practical 
to  her  studies — ■ 

"Now  comes  the  University 
of  Wisconsin — Wisconsin  where 
they  set  the  pace  for  other 
educators — and  fits  up  a  model 
ytchen  for  its  students  of  the 
Home  Economics  Department. 
Miss  Abby  L.  Marlatt,  of  the 
department,  having  the  super- 
vision of  the  work,  intends  show- 
ing students  and  housewives 
what  constitutes  a  model  kitch- 
en. I  prophesy  that  every 
student  who  works  in  that 
model  kitchen  will  be  asked  to 
become  Mrs.  Housewife  as  soon 
as  she  receives  her  degree.  There  is  nothing  better  adapted  to 
,iatrimonial  propaganda  than  a  model-kitchen  setting  for  a 
pretty  girl. 

"The  pretty  girl  is  furnishing  her  friends  and  neighbors 
many  a  surprize.  One,  aged  seventeen,  living  out  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  California,  is  the  youngest  and  best  all-round 
feminine  pig-producer  in  the  happy  valley.  'Pig  culture  isn't 
esthetic  work,  of  course,'  says  this  lovely  girl.  'It  can't  be  con- 
sidered a  finishing-school  for  debutantes,  but  there's  money  in 
it.'  So  it  is  her  ambition  to  become  the  best  expert  on  hogs  in  her 
district.  She  has  established  a  record  for  developing  her  porkers 
forthe  market  at  a  cost  of  three  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 

"She  came  within  half  a  cent  of  winning  the  University  of 
California  prize,  which  would  have  entitled  her  to  a  transconti- 
nental trip.  Alas!  the  cruel  judges  decided  she  spent  too  much 
time  in  caring  tor  her  hogs.  This,  charged  up  against  her  profit, 
cut  down  her  score.    Had  she  spent  less  time  on  her  porkers,  she 

might  have  had  her  chance  at  seeing  America  first 

"A  most  amazing  thing  developed  recently  in  a  tobacco 
inquiry.  Two  physicians  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles  and  Dr.  X.  Richards,  investigated 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  snuff  by  white  children  in  a  city  desig- 
nated  as    'X.'     They   found   that   many   small   children   were 

addicted  to  the  tobacco  habit  in  one  form  or  another ' 

"Let  every  university  and  every  individual  in  the  land  set 
forth  to  cure  these  baby  tobacco-  and  drug-users  of  their  crav- 
ing for  stimulants  by  satisfying  their  normal  appetite  for  good, 
wholesome,  nourishing  food.  When  you  find  a  three-year,  six- 
year,  eleven-year-old  child  satisfying  his  stomach's  craving  with 
tobacco  and  drugs,  it  is  because  there  is  a  poor  cook  at  home. 
Or  it  may  be  an  ignorant  cook  who  knows  nothing  of  what  to 
serve  her  children  or  how  to  prepare  raw  foods  properly. 

"I  recall  the  experience  of  a  friend  interested  in  charity-aid 
work,  called  to  a  home  where,  the  report  said,  the  baby  was 
sickly,  needing  pure  milk,  and  the  husband  had  the  habit  of 
staying  away  for  several  days  at  a  stretch. 

"It  was  a  miserable  cottage,'  she  described  her  call:  'floor 
thick  with  dirt,  straw  instead  of  carpet;  bare  table  with  old 
dirty  coffee-pot  and  a  loaf  of  bread;  dirt  and  desolation  every- 
where. The  slattern  who  came  to  the  door  looked  at  me  arid 
asked  if  I  did  not  remember  her.     We  had  attended  the  same 


Sunday-school,  had  been  in  the  same  class.  She  was  tin-  foster- 
daughter  of  a  most  estimable  family,  and  was  married  to  a 
sober,  industrious  man  whose  parents  lived  in  another  part  of 
the  city.  These  now  had  charge  of  her  two  little  boys,  and  this 
was  where  her  husband  found  refuge  from  her  slovenliness. 
It  was  simply  a  case  of  a  woman  who  refused  to  be  on  her  job 
as  mother  and  housekeeper.  .  .  .  My  report  surpri/.ed  the 
charity  office:  '•  If  I  were  her  husband  and  her  little  boys,"  I  said, 
"I  would  never  go  home.  She  is  a  slattern  to  her  heart's  core.' 
The  laziness  is  so  deep  that  we  can  never  reach  )11(.  woman- 
she-ought-to-be.  She  should  be  placed  somewhere  where  she 
could  live  amid  the  dirt  undisturbed;  bul  she  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  real  mother,  nor  as  a  deserving  one." ' 

"This  is  a  real  and  a  pathetic  case — a  woman  upon  whom 
the  husband  and  the  three  little  one-  depended  to  make  the 
home,  to  send  them  forth  happy,  well  nourished,  well  clothed, 
absolutely  shunning  all  these  duties.  She  is  not  an  exagger- 
ated type  at  all.  Poorer  dis- 
tricts of  all  our  cities  and  many 
of  our  tiny  towns  have  the-. 
failures  as  housewives.  So  I 
hope  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties will  plant  model  kitchens 
in  the  heart  of  these  districts  in 
our  cities  and  have  extension 
courses  in  cooking  for  t lie  women 
who  have  to  cook  three  times 
a  day  for  their  families.  There 
should  go  forth  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  from 
all  these  centers  of  learning 
bands  of  bright,  enthusiastic, 
expert  cooks,  carrying  the  gospel 
of  pure  food  and  good  cooking 
to  their  sisters." 


DECEPTIVE  MOVEMENTS  OF  MOVIE-WHEELS. 


The  speed  of  the  wheels  may  make  them  appear  to  stand  still,  as  in  the 
top  row;  or  even  to  run  backward,  as  in  the  lower  row. 


WHY  MOVIE-WHEELS  RUN 
BACKWARD  —  When  a  rotat- 
ing wheel,  as  on  a  moving 
motor-car  or  locomotive,  is 
shown  on  the  moving-picture  screen  it  often  appears  to  stand 
still  or  even  to  go  around  in  the  Avrong  direction  at  varying 
rates  of  speed.  Of  course,  all  of  the  motion  on  the  screen, 
right  or  wrong,  is  an  optical  illusion.  Nothing  is  really  moving 
there  at  all;  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  conditions  of 
the  illusion  are  such  that  it  reproduces,  not  reality,  but  the 
reverse.  How  this  happens  is  thus  explained  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York,  December': 

"When  the  moving-picture  camera  takes  a  picture  the  film 
is  not  exposed  continuously.  Instead,  it  is  uncovered  and  then 
covered  again  in  very  rapid  succession  by  a  black  disk  edged 
with  a  circle  of  holes  which  are  swiftly  rotated  across  the  front 
of  the  lens.  In  this  way  a  series  of  pictures  is  taken  which 
represents  the  successive  movements  of  the  subject  that  is 
photographed.  But  because  of  this  Aery  fact,  the  speed  at 
which  an  object  appears  to  rotate  when  the  developed  film  is 
projected  on  the  screen  is  very  seldom  the  speed  at  which  it 
actually  rotated.  Take,  for  instance,  a  four-spoked  wheel, 
such  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  where  the  wheel  rotates  at  a 
speed  such  that  after  one  picture  of  the  film  is  exposed  the  spoke 
A  has  turned  around  just  enough  to  show  .1  at  the  position  of 
fiwhen  the  next  picture  is  exposed.  It  is  evident  that  in  a  i 
of  this  kind,  if  the  spoke  and  the  camera  keep  turning  at  constant 
speeds,  when  the  spoke  is  projected  on  the  screen  it  will  appear 
to  be  standing  perfectly  still.  Again,  the  wheels  on  fast-moving 
cars  often  appear  as  if  they  were  moving  backward  while  the 
car  is  going  forward.  This  would  happen  if  the  spoke  .1. 
shown  in  the  bottom  row  of  the  drawings,  had  been  revolving 
so  fast  when  it  was  photographed  that  during  the  interval 
between  one  exposure  and  the  next,  the  wheel  revolved  all  the 
way  around  from  .1  to  B.  When  the  next  exposure  was  made 
the  spoke  appeared  at  C.  and  so  on.  When  this  film  is  run 
off  and  projected  on  the  screen,  the  spoke  will  seem  to  run 
backward.  Xo  matter  how  many  spokes  there  are  on  the 
wheel  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  on  each  one  will  be  the 
same,  and  the  entire  wheel  will  appear  to  turn  backward  at 
the  same  speed  as  that  of  each  spoke.  It  is  merely  an  optical 
illusion." 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


A  MODERN   SPANISH  PAINTER  OF  PRIMITIVE   VIGOR 


ZULOAGA  is  making  his  second  appeal  to  American 
suffrage.  A  few  years  ago,  something  like  an  epidemic 
of  picture-madness  seized  New  York,  and  uncounied 
thousands  made  daily  the  long  journey  up-town  to  the  Hispanic 
Museum  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  the  Spanish 
painter  Sorolla.  Following  tins  exhibition  was  held  one  of  a 
smaller  groiip  of  works  by  Ignaeio  Zuloaga,  and  few  went  near 
them.  Yet  the  judicious  said  thai  tie  was  by  far  the  greater 
artist.  Time  seems  to  bring  about  the  proper  adjustments,  and 
the  exhibition  of  this  painter. 
begun  in  Boston  and  continued 
in  Brooklyn,  now  tarries  in  New 
York  before  going  on  to  Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg,  <  'lev  eland.  (  'hi- 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
Detroit,  and  Toledo.  And  al- 
ready lie  is  becoming  a  man  to 
talk  about,  tho  he  still  proves 
a  stumbling-block  to  those 
w  bo  quickly  sensed  i  he  -na\  i- 
ties  of  Sorolla.  "  1 1  i<  material 
belongs  to  reality  and  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,"  says  .Mr.  John 
S.Sargent  in  hi>  foreword  to 
t  he  official  catalog;  "  but,  as  if 

whirled  to  another  planet,  it 
seems  to  acknowledge  the  grip 
of  new  law  s  a  nd  to  acquire  a 
1  >  >  ner  life  from  new  relation- 
ships imposed  by  t  his  Lrn  al 
artist's  imperious  will."  He 
classifies  with  none  of  the 
modern  cults.  I  ndeed,  he  eon- 
l'e-t   to  Dr.  <  'hrisl  ian   Brinton 

1  hat    he  had  "a    hOTT-Or  of  ev  erv 

manifestation  of  modernism." 
This  distaste,  he  wenl  on  to 
aver,  "includes,  of  '-our-,. 
pain!  ing,  mosl  of  h  hich,  im- 
pressionistic, pointillistic,  cu- 
bistic,  futuristic,  or  whatever 
you    may  choose  to  term   it." 

seems  to  him  "feeble and  neurasi  henic."     Declaring  that  he  has 
remained  '  enth-century  person,"  like  the  surroundings 

in  w hich  he  grew  up,  he  add-: 

"The  primitives  and  the  earhj  Egyptians,  with  their  rigorous 
economy  of  line,  form,  and  tone,  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  I 
derive  from  the  work  of  m;  contemporaries.  As  to  modern 
music    it  me    because     of    it-    complexity.     I    much 

fer  Palestrina  and  Bach,  and  in  the  way  of  literature,  tho 

"lie  ,t    reader.    I    now     -.-are,  |\     open    a    hook    or   glance   at 

the  n<  '  3paper." 

Dr.  Brinton  tell- ii- in  1 1,,  current  issue  of  Thi  American  Maga- 

■  of  Art  that  Zuloaga  never  sel  loot  inside  an  art-school  or 

academy,  ye1  he  "drew  from  the  first  with  vigor  and  decision." 

tructed  and  In-  ->  n-e  of  composi- 
areet,  tho  by  no  means  conventional."     We  read  on: 

'Zuli  palet,  tho  richlj    set,  i  icted   in   range.     He 

prefi  arm  browns,  darl   reds,  green,  yellow,  purple, 

and  blacl  .     Blu<    is    ins:  mpal hetic  to  him  and   i 
rlier  compositions.     M  has  been  m;    privileg( 


-i  i.i-I'oi;I  i:  \i  i    oi 

-i i  -  foremost  painter   «  bo 

••  feeble  and  neurasl  benic  ' 


on  numerous  occasions  to  watch  him  before  the  easel  both  at  his 
Paris  studio  in  the  Rue  Caulaincourt  and  in  the  solemn  side- 
chapel  of  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  the  silence  broken  only  by 
faint  cries  from  the  street  or  the  sound  of  countless  church  and 
monastery  bells.  Unlike  most  artists,  he  makes  no  preliminary 
sketches.  When  lie  wanders  abroad  to  study  native  types  and 
scenes  at  first  band,  or  stands  upon  the  terrace  siuweying  the 
shimmering,  wide-horizoned  panorama  of  Vieja  Castilla,  he  has 
with  him  no  painter's  kit.  no  brushes,  tubes,  or  canvas.  All  he 
carries  is  a  small,  compact,  leather-bound  note-book,  wherein 
he  transcribes  in  free,   legible  script   certain  suggestions  which 

•  he  afterward  translates  into 
line,  form,  and  color.  'Mis 
dibujbs  los  escribo,-  he  says, 
and  these  written  sketches 
merely  serve  to  recall  impres- 
sions that  might  otherwise  be- 
come fogged  or  effaced. 

"The  capacity  for  synthetic 
observation  implied  by  such 
an  attitude  finds  appropriate 
expression  when  he  undertakes 
the  painting  of  a  picture.  A 
long  process  of  incubation 
precedes  the  actual  work  upon 
each  composition.  I  le  ponders 
deeply  every  detail,  and  when 
the  mental  pattern  is  sufficient- 
ly clear  and  the  creative  im- 
pulse sufficiently  strong,  he 
attacks  one  of  his  big  canvases 
with  confident  surety.  Hotirst 
draws  the  main  outlines  boldly 
in  charcoal  upon  a  light-graj 
ground  and  then  applies  the 
pigment  in  linn,  resolute  pas- 
sages instinct  with  rhythmic 
power.  In  a,  method  so  rea- 
soned,    so    deliberate,    nothing 

is  left  to  chance.  There  are 
no  surprizes,  no  accidents,  for- 
tunate or  otherwise.  All  is 
preconcert  ed,  prearranged,  and 

I  he  touch  is  t  hat  of  t  he  sculp- 
tor rather  than  that  of  the 
painter.  Generations  of  an- 
cestor's who  were  accomplished 

modelers  seem  to  have  im- 
parted to  him  a  marked  feel- 
ing    for     plastic    form.       (Don 

Placido  Zuloaga,  father  of  the 

painter,  w  as  a  '  \  eritablo  lat- 
ter-day Benvenuto  Cellini,' a  handicraftsman  of  consummate 
skill— a  worker  in  metals — examples  of  whose  art  are  to  be 
found  in  tin'  leading  museums  of  Europe;  In  looking  at  these 
sturdily  constructed  compositions  where  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  faltering  or  incertitude  yon  are  apt  to  recall  the  triumphs 
of  past  a^es.  the  expressive  statuettes  of  Alonso  Cano,  for 
iii-lanee.  carved  out  of  wood  and  colored  in  the  image  of  nature. 
Zuloaga  seems  to  belong  to  an  older  epoch,  lie  appears  to 
possess  no  nerves.     His  conceptions  are  wrought-  in  rare  strength 

of'spiril   ami  physical  fort  it  ude." 

Zuloaga's  masters  are  his  greal  predecessors  in  Spanish  art, 
particularlj  I'd  Greco,  whom  he  holds  as  "the  god  of  painters." 
"Reactionary  if  you  will,"  says  Dr.  Brinton,  "the  method  of 

Zuloaga  -land.-  in  direct  contrast  to  the  niinute  analytic  nota- 
tions.so  beloved  of  the  impressionists  and  their  following." 
( ioing  on  : 

"It    entails    no    scrupulous    Study    of    milieu.      Synthetic    and 
1     listic,  it   endeavors  to  free  itself  from  that   which  is  capricious 

and  ephemeralrin  order  to  attain  that  which  is  permanent  and 
typical.     Zuloaga  does  noi   seek  deftly  to  catch   the  smile  of 


l<;.\  \<  it)   /i  LO  \«.  \ 
u  ill   liav  r  mil  bing   to  do  u  il  li   I  li 
ezl  reme  art-cults  <>l  to-da  \ 
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nature  or  sing  the  simple  joys  of  labor  and  relaxation.     People] 
will)  matadors  and  trianeros,  sensuous    gitanas,  cynical  priests, 
and    seductive   women   of   society,    these   canvases   are    instinct 
with    passion  and  fatalism.     They  are  primitive,   sinister,  and 
full    of    tragic   implication,    and   as   such   unflinchingly   reflecl 
certain   fundamental  national  characteristics.     With   its  innate 
structural  strength,  its  su- 
perb   graphic    energy,  and 
its  confident  grasp  of  what 
maybe  termed  the  technique 
of  the  whole,  the  art  of  Zu- 
loaga  is    perfectly  adapted 
to    the    task    in     hand,     it 
depicts  with  convincing  elo- 
quence  In    Espana   cldsica, 
t  ha  i  Spain  at  once  Gothic, 
romantic,     picaresque,    and 
legitimately       modern       to 
which  it  is  dedicated—  I  hat 
immutable  Spain — whet  her 
it    lie  !  he  Spain   of  the  Gos- 
pel    or    the    Spain     of    the 
Koran,    the     Spain    of    the 
Crucifixion  or  the  Spain  of 
t  he  corrida.     Finally,  in  the 
ultimate    analysis,    the  art 
of    Zuloaga   attains,   under 
stress   of   creative  impulse, 
that    purely   emotional    sig- 
nificance to  which  he  refers 
-  -emotional   and  romantic, 
not.   ho\\e\  er,  the  romantic 
tinsel    of    Gautier,   Prosper 
Merimee,    and     Bizet,    but 
t  he  more  enduring  romance 
of  reality.      In  its  affiliation 
with  the  master  tendencies 
of    contemporary     thoughl 
and  feeling.it  has  transcend- 
ed Fort  uny,  Vierge,  and  the 
agreeable    devotees  of    the 
rococo.     It    reflects    some- 
thing of  the    reasoned    verity  of  Manet,  the  vital  intensitj 
Daumier,   and  the  Satanic  suggestion  of   Felicieti    Hops." 


s.-hoois  i„  a  distant  part  of  the  Wesl  .and  am  sending  you 
letter  to   him.      It    was   not    written   for  your  eye.      I    could 
over  it  and  make  it  much  more  complimentary  and  leave  out 
something  that  sounds  harsh,  bul   I  have  concluded  to  -end  it 
to  you  as  it  is  as  a  sample  of  what   often  occurs  here  in 

Century.        Here    i-    the    letter: 


The 


MY    t'N'CLK   DANIEL  AM)    Ills    FAMILY,"    BY  ZUL(>\<.\ 
Vnother  version  of  this  family  group  is  in  the  Luxembourg,  Paris 


l)i. 


EDITING    MARK   TWAIN 

Authors  often  resent  the  intrusion  of  editors 

/-\  between  themselves  and  their  public,  especially  the 
-*-  -*-  authors  who  are  young  and  unarmed.  The  old  and 
tried,  however,  have  had  to  submit  to  the  pruning  of  their 
wild  vines,  as  the  recent  publication  of  the  '•Letters  of  Richard 
Watson  Gilder"  shows.  When  be  prepared  .Mark  Twain's 
"copy"  for  the  pages  of  The  Century  Magazine,  he  took  the 
liberty  of  expunging  some  of  the  "coarse"  phrases  of  the  famous 
humorist,  considering,  as  the  New  York  Times  puts  it,  "in  spite 
of  his  gentleness  and  diplomacy,  the  welfare  of  the  magazine 
as  more  important  than  the  pride  of  the  authors."  Mr.  T.  IS. 
Aldrich  acknowledged,  some  time  before  his  death,  that  he  went 
through  the  contributions  to  The  Atlantic,  when  he  was  its 
editor,  and  changed  the  phrasing  wherever  it  offended  his  sense 
of  literary  style.  Authors  might  feel  their  "personalities" 
pruned  away,  but  Mr.  Aldrich's  magazine  presented  a  uniform 
standard  of  impeccable  English.  Mr.  Gilder's  dealings  with 
Mark  Twain  are  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Times,  where  i' 
gives  the  occasion  for  the  editor's  declaration  of  principles: 

"In    1886  a   Superintendent    of  Public   Schools   in    the   West 
wrote  to  The  Centura  severely  criticizing  some  of   Mark    Twain's 

writings  which  the  magazine  was  printing.  Mr.  Gilder  answered 
the  letter,  defending  Mark  Twain,  but  savin--,  'at  times  he  is 
inartisiieally  and  indefensibly  coarse.'  and  revealing  the  fact 
that  'Huckleberry  Finn'  had  been  'carefully  edited  for  a  maga- 
zine audience.'  " 

lb-  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Twain,  saying: 

"My  Deah  Clemens:   1  am  going  to  venture  upon  an  indis- 
cretion.     I  have  had  a  letter  from  a  Superintendent   of  Public 


\k  Sue  We  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  ami 
frank  letter.  We  understand  the  points  to  which  you  object 
in  Mark  Twain's  writings,  hut  we  .-an  not  agree  with  you  that 
they  are  "destitute  of  a  single  redeeming^quality."  We  think 
thai  the  literary  judgment  of  this  country  and  of  England  will 
not  sustain  you  in  such  an  opinion. 

"'1  ask'  you  in  all  fairness  to  read  Mr.  Howells's  essay  on 
Mark  Twain  in  the  September  number  of  Tht  Century  for  iss_'. 
To   say    Hint    the   writings   of   Mark  Twain,  "are   hardly  worth  a 

place  m  Hie  columns  of  the  average  country  newspaper  which 
never  assumes  any  literary  air-"  seems  to  us  to  !„■  singularly 
untrue. 

"'Mr.  ( 'leniem 
indefensibly 


ami 


has  great   fault-:   at  times  he  i>  inartistically 
coarse,  hut    we  do  not   think  anything  of  his 

that   has  been  printed  in   77,,    Century  is  without  decided  value. 

At    least,  as  a   picture. of   the  life   which 


literary  and  otherwise.     .\t  least,  as  a  picli 

he  deserito  s  his  c,  ntury  sketches  are  of  decide!  force  and  worth. 

"  'Mark  Twain  is  not  a  giber  at  religion  or  morality.  He  is 
a  good  citizen  and  believes  in  the  besl  things.  Nevertheli 
there  is  much  of  his  writing  that  we  would  not  print  for  a  mis- 
cellaneous audience.  If  you  should  ever  compare  the  chapters 
of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  as  we  printed  them  with  the  sane 
they  appear  in  his  book,  you  will  see  the  most  decided  difference. 
These  extracts  were  carefully  edited  for  a  magazine  audience 
w  it  h   his  full  consent. 

"'Perhaps  you  know  m\  friend  Dr.  George  Macdonald, 
the  celebrated  novelist,  lecturer,  and  preacher.  He  i-  one  of  the 
most  spiritual^  minded  men  now  living,  and  a  most  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Mark  Twain.  One...  when  Dr.  Macdonald  was 
staying  at  my  house,  he  spent  some  hours  in  reading  with  great 
delight  one  of  Mark  Twain's  hooks  before  preaching  one  of  the 
most  profound,  moving,  and  spiritual  sermons  to  which   I  i 

listened. 


Times  wonders  if  Mark  Twain  was  also  the  writer  referred 

i   letter  written   by  Mr.  Gilder  to  a  contributor  in    1909. 

it    ol >serves,   might  be  gathered  from   the 


Tin 
to  in 

Such    a    conclusion 
context: 


"As  to  the  phrase  that  you  want  to  retain,  make  it  as  mild  as 
you  can.  and  we  will  see  whether  we  can  stand  it.      Really  vou 
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do  not  honor  j^our  art  when  you  think  it  necessary  to  stir  up  a 
violent  stench  in  the  language  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  It 
isn't  necessary,  and  tyou  have  a  finer  art  than  requires  such 
violence.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  certain  writer,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  but  who  is  one  of  the  greatest  story-writers  in  the 
world,  is  sorry  he  took  out  at  my  suggestion  a  disgusting  word 
from  one  of  his  most  beautifid  and  famous  stories,  which  was 
published  in  The  Century."  m 


DEPOSING   THE   MUSIC   CRITIC 

/*  NOTHER  METHOD  of  deposing  the  music  critic  from 

/—\      the  position  of  arrogant  judgeship  he  is  supposed  by 

-*■     -*-  some  to  hold  is  offered  by  Musical  America  (New  York). 

As  the  method  suggested  should  appeal  to  producers  not  only 


'THE  VICTIM   OF  THE   FETE." 

Zuloaga  lias  painted  the  actors  of  the  bull-ring  in  all  their  aspects.      Th 
to  in--  superb  matadors.     The  appeal  of  pitj  i-  especiallj  ma 


as  a  valuable  press-agent  de\  ice,  but,  too,  as  a  safeguard  againsl 
failure  of  new  enterprises,  it  may  be  realized  in  practise.  M u.  iml 
A  a,,  rim  is  moved  to  expand  the  suggestion  of  a  correspondent 
who  writes  it  "deploring  operatic  waste  in  presentation  of  new 
works."  Bifl  suggestions  appeal  to  Musical  America  as  pre- 
senting "constructive  reforms  in  the  way  of  a  more  scientific 
method  of  conducting  the  experiment  of  trying  oul  an  operatic 
novelty."      First  of  all — 

"  He  would  have  the  public  educated  concerning  the  new  wori 
by  intensive  publicity  begun  longer  in  advance.  Lei  us  amplify 
one  of  his  suggestions  to  read  that  the  opera  company  should 
place  in  the  bands  of  its  subscribers  a  boot  describing  the  opera 
entertainingly,  with  perhaps  a  condensed  thematic  guide. 
Further,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  management  should  not 
provide  it  patron-  with  lecture-recitals  on  the  season's  novel- 
ties, having  thi  subject-matter  presented  intimatgly,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Walter  Damroseh  acquaints  the  New  York  Symphony's 
public   with   hie    p  through    his  symphonic   talks.     An 

tuple  of  the  benefil  of  education  in  rach  a  palatable  form  is 
seen  in  the  wide  r<  rpona  to  the  rlubbard-Gotthelf  operalogs. 

'The  writer  of  the  aforementioned  article  also  suggests  the 
acquaintance  of  the  public  with  the  new  opera,  through  the 
circulation   of   talking-machine   records    of   the   principal   aria 


considerably  in  advance  of  the  opera's  coming.  A  corollary 
to  this  suggestion  is  the  proposition  that  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  describing  the  approaching  novelty  be  issued  several 
months  before  the  premiere  takes  place — not  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  event.  'Francesca'  was  promised  for  production  in 
America  back  in  the  season  of  1914-15,  and  yet  of  those  who 
heard  it  at  the  Metropolitan  first  night  how  many,  except  a 
few  conscientious  critics,  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  the  work,  save  that  it  was  based  upon  d'Annunzio's 
tragedy?" 

The  purpose  of  such  reforms,  comments  Musical  America, 
which  wields  somewhat  of  a  big  stick  over  the  music  critic,  "is 
to  put  the  public  in  a  position  to  form  its  own  judgment  as  to 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  new  opera,"  so  that  the 
decision  will  no  longer  lie  with  a  few  men  who  have  based  their 

conclusions  largely  upon  "hearing  of 
the  dress  rehearsals."     True — 

"The  carrying  out  of  the  above 
suggestions  may  be  impracticable, 
and  the  extra  expenditure  of  money 
may  seem  unjustified.  Would  not 
such  action,  however,  give  the  opera 
companies  greater  security  against 
the  contingency  of  having  the  chances 
of  realizing  on  their  investment  for 
novelties  swept  away  by  the  snap 
judgment  of  a  handful  of  critics? 

'This  is  placing  the  question  on 
a  basis  that  is  largely  materialistic, 
yet  there  are  possibilities  for  real 
altruism  on  the  part  of  the  operatic 
promoters.  By  educating  the  public 
in  this  manner,  they  will  in  time  con- 
vert this  nation  into  a  country  of 
opera-lovers  (such  as  we  are  not  at 
present,  considering  the  vicarious 
state  of  opera-giving  here  to-day). 
When  the  country  is  thus  converted 
operatically,  the  educational  cam- 
paign of  the  managers — begun  in 
altruism — will  result  in  material  ben- 
efit  to  themselves.  The  operatic 
business  will  then  stand  upon  a  sub- 
stantial footing,  and  will  no  longer 
be  an  artistic  lottery,  as  wo  find  it 
to-day — except  in  our  one  or  two 
grand-opera  strongholds." 

Naturally  enough,  such  an  inno- 
vation on  the  part  of  the  producer 
would  sooner  or  later  relegate  the 
critic  to  idleness,  save  when  ho  should 
perform  the  purely  mechanical  duty 
of  enumerating  the  singers  in  a  cer- 
tain premiere.  Thus  the  critic  might-  gain,  in  this  life,  a  little  of 
the  rest  and  quiet  which  a  caustic  writer  in  The  Bellman  sus- 
pects will  never  be  his  in  the  next.  According  to  the  Bellman's 
contributor,  who  is  quoted  in  The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago), 
several  sorts  of  limbo  may  await  music  critics.     Ho  conjectures — 

"Do  they  find  a  paradise  in  which  there  are  concerts  they  do 
not  have  to  attend,  newspapers  they  do  not  haves  to  write  for, 
and  nights  when  they  can  sleep?  Are  their  sins  too  heavy 
to  admit  them  straight  to  such  felicity,  and  do  they  have  to 
spend  a  few  eons  in  purgatory,  or,  worse  still,  an  eternity  in 
some  private  limbo  of  their  own?  Probably  tho  latter;  their 
manner  of  life  has  rendered  them  too  manifestly  unfit  for  the 
society  of  other  souls,  and,  besides,  they  need  the  protection 
of  utter  privacy  in  order  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  musi- 
cians about  whom  they  once  wrote,  and  of  the  public  which 
SO  consistently  sets  aside  their  verdicts. 

"Fancy  the  entire  lot  of  them  herded  together,  with  no 
oilier  punishment  than  having  to  listen  to  one  another.  It  is 
quite  enough.     A  few  of  them,  indeed,  stay  outside  the  angry 

throng,  content  to  reflect  on  the,  philosophy  of  music,  and  to 
leave  to  others  the  praise  and  blame  of  individuals.  These 
men   were  once  critics,  not   simply  reviewers  of  music.      But  the 

mass  wrangle  over  this  and  that;    they  interrupt,  each  other's 

ie    panegyrics,  and   .mash   each  other's  idols." 


is  one  is  a  pathetic  contrast 
de  for  the  horse, 
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A   WAR-CORRESPONDENT   OF   THE 
NEW   DISPENSATION 

THE  PALM  FOR  WAR-REPORTING  was  awarded 
to  the  American,  Will  Irwin,  early  in  the  war  by  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  He  has,  however,  written  little 
of  the  later  phases  of  the  struggle,  and  an  Englishman,  Mr. 
Philip  Gibbs,  now  fills  the  English  eye.  His  work  for  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  and  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Times  has 
been  constant,  and  his  success  is  laid  by  the  English  Bookman 
(London)  to  the  fact  that  he  is  also  a  novelist.  "He  has  been 
able  to  bring  the  wide,  modern,  romantic  outlook  to  bear  in  his 
survey  and  analysis  of  fighting  and  the  conditions  of  fighting." 
He  is  a  war-correspondent  of  "a  new  dispensation,"  giving  "not 
a  realistic  or  a  melodramatic  vision  of  war,  but  a  naturalistic 
vision."  Yet  the  man  in  the  street  would  never  pick  him  out 
for  the  role  he  is  filling,  so  Mr.  W.  Douglas  Newton,  the 
Rookman  writer,  says: 

"He  is  not  only  built  small,  but  built  almost  daintily.  He 
looks  frail.  His  features  are  delicately  fashioned.  They  are 
neat,  and  well  cut,  and  of  a  cameo  kind  to  fit  his  cameo  pallor. 
Some  one  has  likened  his  features  to  those  of  a  Victorian  intaglio, 
and  that  is  not  inapt.  He  has,  at  first  glance,  the  look  of  a 
student,  a  man  who  has,  with  a  certain  human  austerity,  with- 
drawn from  the  excitements  of  the  world  to  live  among  books." 

Gibbs  had  written  more  than  half  a  dozen  novels  when  the 
war  broke  out,  and  he  became  a  newspaper  correspondent. 
Most  of  his  confreres,  eager  for  news,  were  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground, but  Gibbs  attached  himself  to  one  of  the  ambulances 
working  with  the  Belgian  Army  and  went  to  the  firing-line. 
We  read: 

"In  a  personal  sense  his  experiences  in  France  will  be  as 
valuable  to  him  as  an  artist,  as  they  have  been  fortunate  for  us 
his  readers.  The  war  came  at  a  phase  in  his  mental  develop- 
ment when  his  heart  and  mind  were  becoming  more  and  more 
absorbed  in  a  psychological  interest  in  humanity.  That  psy- 
chological interest  has  made  his  writing  on  the  war  so  precious; 
but  how  will  the  war  affect  him?  One  ventures  to  think  that 
it  will  deepen  and  strengthen  his  artistic  outlook  to  a  very  pro- 
found measure.  For  him  it  has  come— with  all  its  oppor- 
tunities for  perceiving  the  humanity  of  human  nature  made 
emphatic  under  great  stress— when  his  psychological  curiosity 
had  entered  on  a  phase  of  great  activity  after  a  spell  of  what 
one  might  call  'retarded  action.' 

"I  mean  by  'retarded  action'  that  after  starting  out  to  con- 
sider human  nature  in  sympathetic,  spiritual  fashion  in  his  first 
novel,  'The  Individualist,'  a  thoroughly  interesting  study  of  a 
woman  beset  by  mental  and  emotional  circumstances,  he  swung 
off  on  to  a  series  of  novels  apropos,  in  which  the  story,  the 
actual  theme,  assumed  domination  over  the  psychological  aspect 
of  his  case.     Of  this  group,  'The  Spirit  of  Revolt,'  'The  Street 
of  Adventure,'   and   'Intellectual  Mansions,   S.   W.,'   stand  as 
examples.     The  theme  of  each  of  these  novels,  as  well  as  their 
treatment,  gives  each  the  aspect  of  a  journalistic  coup  rather 
than  of  a  spiritual  and  humanly  developed  study.     It  was  as 
tho   journalism   had    captured   him   and    had   given   him   thai 
'nose  for  copy'  which  had  enabled  him  to  perceive  in  each  of  his 
themes  the  great  'story'  that  the  public  would  want.     'The 
Spirit  of  Revolt '  is  a  novel  of  demagogy,  written  at  a  time  when 
the  power  of  the  labor  men  began  to  ferment  the  land.     'The 
Street  of  Adventure'  is  the  story  of  a  great  newspaper  which 
failed  just  when  it  appeared  to  promise  an  influential  career — 
the  actual  failure  of  that  paper  was  a  topic  on  men's  tongues 
when  Gibbs  wrote.     'Intellectual  Mansions,  S.W.'  caught  the 
beginnings  of  the  woman's  suffrage  and  the  suburban  culture 
movements  just  wheu  these  phases  of  life  were  beginning  to 
impress  the  public.  ...  His  book,   'The  Soul  of  the  War.'  is 
as  full  and  as  poignant  as  any  novel.     Its  human  quality  is 
enormously  moving.     It  is  a  naturalistic  study  of  Armageddon, 
not  all  ghtter  as  the  romanticists  would  have  it,  not  all  evil  as 
the  realists  would  have  it.     The  actual  war  is  there:    courage 
and   grimness,    squalor   and   nobility,    beastliness   and    beauty. 
There  are  a  fearlessness  and  a  lack  of  equivocation  about  the 
handling.     But  it  is  not   kinematic.     A  sympathy  aud  iusight 
give  the  book  a  glowing  and  psychological  verity. 

"Philip  Gibbs  hates  war  as.  I  happen  to  know,  lit-  ha  its  the 
thought  that  any  personal  notoriety  (his  own  woi-.l)  should  come 


to  him  out  of  it,  Yet  it  is  fortunate  for  himself,  as  it  has  been 
fortunate  for  us,  that  he  should  have  been  so  deeply  intrigued 
with  his  present  psychological  phase  of  development  when  war 
came.  He  has  helped  to  deepen  and  strengthen  our  knowledge 
of  the  facts  of  humanity  at  war,  just  as  war  must  have  helped  to 
deepen  and  strengthen  his  knowledge  of  humanity  for  all  time  " 


PHILIP  GIBBS, 
Who  sees  war  in  a  "naturalistic  vision." 


It  is  "humanity  at  war-'  in  the  mud  that  Mr.  Gibbs  tells  of 
in  a  recent  letter  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  This  is  the 
way  he  describes  these  winter  days  of  discontent  on  the  Somme 
front : 

"A  white  fog,  dank  and  moist,  lies  over  the  battle-fields,  so 
that  our  soldiers  look  like  ghosts  as  they  go  trudging  up  to  the 
trenches  and  disappear  into  this  mistiness.  At  night  all  the 
moisture  is  turned  to  hoar-frost,  and  unless  there  is  a  rare  gleam 
of  sunlight  in  the  day  it  does  not  melt  quickly.  The  broken 
strands  of  barbed  wire  and  all  the  litter  of  old  battles  are  furred 
with  it,  and  the  breath  of  marching  men  is  like  smoke  in  the 
cold  air.  The  men  in  the  trenches  are  Inning  a  hard  time. 
Up  in  the  front  lines  there  are  no  comfort,  no  shelter,  no  rest  for 
them,  and  they  need  all  their  courage  and  strength  to  endure 
their  wetness,  their  coldne->.  and  the  foul  conditions  into  which 
they  have  been  plunged  by  a  month  of  rain.  Then  is  ,,nlv  one 
cheering  thought  for  them.      It  is  not  so  bad  now  as  it  has  been." 

There   was  one  German   trench   that    the   Canadians  greatly 
desired  in  November,  "because   men  of  a  patrol  who  had  h 
near  it  came  back  with  glowing  stories  about  it." 

"It  was.  it  seemed,  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  known  to 
ill-'  men  before  the  great  advance,  eight  feet  deep,  beautifully 
boarded  and  revetted,  nicely  drained,  warm,  and  cozy.  'Ye 
gods:'  .aid  Canadians  sitting  in  mud-holes.  'That's  some 
trench.  It  would  be  fine  to  live  in  such  a  place.'  By  gosh!' 
said  other  Canadians,  'that's  the  trench  we've  got  to  take,  and 
pretty  quick,  too."  So  on  November  is  or  10  those  wet.  mudd\ . 
cold  men  set  out  for  Desire  trench,  and  fought  like  devils  to 
get  it.  and  killed  many  Germans,  and  got  it. 

"And  then  they  swore  great  oaths,  and  laughed,  and  coughed. 
aud  lay  down  in  the  mud.  because  it  had  all  been  a  fairy-tale, 
aud  instead  of  the  eight-foot  ditch  and  the  nice  revetting  and 
draining  and  boarding  there  were  only  linked-up  shell-holes  with 
dead  bodies  in  the  water  of  them.  and.  around,  a  lake  of  mud." 


COUNTRY   GIRLS   IN   THE   Y.  W.  C.  A. 


THE  COUNTRY  (URL  comes  to  the  city  for  more 
remunerative  and  more  independent  activity  and  more 
interesting  recreation,  and  she  is  likely  to  find,  in 
the  new  conditions  thai  confront  her.  counsel,  aid,  and  even 
shelter  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Now, 
however,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  going  into  the  country  to  make 
Life  so  attractive  that  girls  will  not 
yield  to  the  lure  of  the  city,  and  to 
lighten  the  toilsome  monotony  that 
tills  tin-  days  of  many  farmers'  wiv<  3. 
The  woman  who  leads  in  this  branch 
of  the  Association's  work  is  Mi" 
Jessie  Field.  As  rural  school-teacher 
and  later  as  country  school  superin- 
tendent, sin-  attracted  nation-wide 
attention  1>\  her  zeal  to  arouse  in- 
terest in  the  problems  and  the  plea- 
sures of  farm-life.  After  considerable 
persuasion,  she  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  the  small 
town  and  country  work  for  the  na- 
tional organization  of  t  he  Y.  W.  ( '.  A. 
M iss  Field  has  been  in  h<  r  presenl 
work  three  j 1  ars,  so  Man-  \.  Good- 
n<>\\  informs  us  in  Tht  Continent 
Presb.,  '  'hicago  .  "during  which 
time  ii  has  grown  from  the  merest 
beginning  to  an  organization  of  fif- 
teen county  associations  made  up  of 
fifty-six  branches  in  eleven  States, 
with  a  membership  of  1,420."  Miss 
Field  i-  the  consulting  expert  and 
is  assisted  by  six  young  women, 
known  as  "field  counts  secretaries," 
who  n-a\  el  through  sh  of  t  In  eleven 
fields  (or  groups  of  States)  into 
w  hii-h  t  he  counl  r\  is  <li\  ided.  Mr. 
Goodnovt  goes  on  to  describe  the 
Y.W. C. A.'s country  work  as  follows: 


country  girl  is  fitting  herself  for  a  useful  all-round  life,  whether 
it  be  a  business  position  or  for  the  great  job  of  some  day  being 
l  he  head  of  her  own  household.  It  is  not  much  wonder  that  the 
farmer  hoy  to-day  does  not  find  the  city  girl  more  attractive 
than  her  country  cousin,  but  prefers  the  girl  he  knows  will 
understand  him  and  his  problems  and  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  him  in  his  every-day  life. 

"Under  the  heading  of  practical 
talks,  county  associations  report 
lectures  on  such  subjects  as  suffrage, 
infant  mortality,  community  ser- 
vice, recreation,  nature  study,  thrift 
and  efficiency,  health,  sensitiveness, 
vanity,  current  events,  self-govern- 
ment,  country-life  leaders,  better- 
babies  contests,  home  sanitation. 
bunding  a  home,  politics  in  our 
town,  why  we  need  a  public  library, 
and  a  score  of  other  questions  which 
show  that  the  country  girl's  mind  is 
alive  to  all  the  big  problems  of 
the  day. 

"Up-to-date  gymnasiums  no  lon- 
ger belong  to  city  associations  alone, 
I >ul  are  seen  in  many  country  sec- 
tions. Then  there  are  hikes,  picnics, 
tennis  tournaments,  games,  skating, 
snowshoeing  and  coasting  parties, 
as  well  as  volley-ball  and  basket- 
ball. InGafesville.  Coryell  County, 
Texas,  the  girls  in  the  county  as- 
sociation promoted  basket- and  vol- 
ley-hall so  that  it  was  enjoyed  by 
five  hundred  girls  in  that  section. 
In  Montgomery  County,  Kansas,  a 
'Good  Times  Club,'  which  had  an 
attendance      of     eighty -four,      was 

formed  among  business  girls,  while 
a  recreation  club  in  thai  associa- 
tion gave  nine  special  recreational 
occasions  with  an  attendance  of  273. 
Tint  National  Guard  drill-hall  was 
used   for  1  hese  meet  HILTS." 


M  ISS 


"The  county  Young  Women's 
<  !hris1  ian  Associat  inn  in.  mbers  <\<< 
not  alwaj  s  ha  \  ■    an  en1  ire  building 

For  their  use  as  the  city  association  members  generally  do,  but 
a  meeting-place  is  chosen  which  is  convenienl  to  the  groatesl 
number.  Sometimes  school-houses  an  used  as  the  community 
'•enter:  sometimes  a  church,  or  ;i  few  rented  rooms  in  some 
building.  In  the  small  town  the  grange  rooms  an  often  used, 
and  in  one  or  two  in-t ;■  n--,  -  ii,,  ^..umj  Men'-  Christian  As 
'■'lion  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  have 
;i  building  or  rooms  which  are  used  jointly.  The  wide-awake 
country  /iris  who  maki  up  this  organization  have  demonstrated 
thai  th«  meeting-place  i-  no1  the  mosl  important  thing,  bu1 
ra1  her  the  spiril  of  the  worker-. 

"Cla  '-01111)'    associations  resemble  vers   much  those  in 

the   educational    department    of   their   citj    sister   associations. 

Then-    are    country    twirls    enthusiastieallj     studying     English 

literal  nre,    French,    stenography,    typewriting,    bookkeeping 

all  the  commercial   branches     and  dramatic  expression,  as  well 

6rs1   aid  to  the  injured,  home  nursing,   thorough  courses  in 

plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  milliner]  .  domestic  art-,  and  sciences. 

■'■■'  in.  ml.,  rs  of  --liil,-  for  tomato,  com.  and  other  vegetable 

g,  and  of  canning  clubs,  ranging  from  the  preserving  of 

^rder,  bles   lo  th.  delicate  of  fruits,   jams,   and 

jellies.     Then,  an    i    en  class*     in  manicuring.     In  reality,   the 


il.sslK    FIELD, 

The i  \|..  1 1  on  rural  life  who  directs  the  Y.W.O.A.'s  worh 
union;.'  countrj  girls  and  young  women. 


community  service 
rendered  by  these 
in  The  Continent, 
of  their  Young 


All    kinds    ol 
are   now     being 
girls,     we    read 
"  from  t  he  opening 
Women's      Christian      Association 
looms  as  a  substation  of  Ihe  public 

library  lo  holding  a  belter-babies  conlest  at-  Ihe  county  fair, 
opening  rest-rooms  al  the  lair  or  in  the  county-seat  for  the  use 
oi'  farmers'   wives  and  daughters  during  the  long,  tiresome  day 

while  the\  -hop  and  wait  for  I  heir  husbands  to  transact  then- 
business."      For  instance 

"These  girls  have  promoted  Ihe  singing  of  Christmas  carols, 
better  music  in  the  churches,  and  community  Christmas-trees. 
T.he\  have  collected  and  dispensed  clothing  for  poor  families, 
have  bough  1  toys,  candy,  etc.,  for  Christinas  presents  for  poor 
children.     In  Gatesville,  Texas,  ihe  count y  'Y.  W.'  girls  opened 

a  rest-room  for  farmers'  wives  which  was  used  by  one  thousand 
visitors  in  a  year.  These  yirls  also  maintained  a-  residence 
for  seven  country  girls,  thai  they  might  attend  high  school. 
They  also  held  a  cooking  and  sewing  contest  participated  in 
\>\    fifty  tfirls. 

"Ill    Lake   County,    Illinois,    (lie   county  association      members 

themselves  distributed  candy,  toys,  books,  mittens,  and  hair- 
ribbons  io  the  children  of  eighteen  poor  families.  Through  the 
visiting  nurse  they  distributed  clothing  lo  fifteen  other  families 
and  through  tin-  United   Charities  in  Chicago  they  look  care  of 
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one  poor  family  of  father  and  mother  and  eight 
children,  providing  rent,  fuel,  groceries,  clothing, 
a  Christmas  dinner,  and  toys  and  candy  for  the 
children,  while  the  father  was  out  of  work  for 
several  months.  During  the  summer,  the  Camp 
Fire  girls  of  Lake  County,  which  is  a  branch  of  tin- 
association,  made  pajamas,  skirts,  and  aprons  for 
the  women  and  children  from  a  congested  quarter 
of  Chicago,  who  wore  attending  the  summer  camp. 
"All  over  the  country,  county  association  mem- 
bers are  cooperating  with  other  agencies  in  their 
locality  for  promoting  all  kinds  of  activities  for 
the  church;  they  are  holding  vesper  services  for 
boys  and  girls  of  the  community,  and  in  some 
sections  they  are  holding  Sunday  services  in  small 
centers,  using  a  schoolhouse  where  no  church 
exists.  They  are  helping  to  promote  I  he  work 
ihat  is  being  done  by  women's  clubs  in  the  near- 
by towns  and  also  are  cooperating  with  the  district 
superintendents  of  schools. 

"An   interesting   phase   of   county    work    is    the 
Kight-Week  Clubs  whose  leaders  are  college  girls 
who  come  home  and  gather  about  them    their  girl 
friends  and  all  girls  of   the  community  who  have 
not    had    the   opportunity    of    going    to  college  to 
share  some  of  the  good  things  they  have  had  the 
privilege  of  enjoying.     The  activities  of  the  dub 
are  divided  into  fun  and  recreation  of  all  kinds. 
The  leaders    of   these  clubs  reporl    an   interesting 
variety  of  community  service  performed,  ranging 
from  cleaning  up   a    church    and    keeping    the    lamps    washed 
trimmed,  and  filled  to   providing  tennis-court   and  grounds  for 
the  country  school,  staying  with  babies  so  that    their  mothers 
may  go  to  church,  and  buying  a  black  dress  for  a  dear  old  lady 
who  could  not  go  to  church  because  she  didn't  have  one." 


PUTTING    MORE  JOY   INTO   COUNTRY    LIFK 
v  playground  erected  and  directed  by  an  Eight-Week  Club 


CHURCH   AND    CORPORATION    "SOUL" 

THAT  CORPORATIONS  HAVE  NO  SOULS  is  a  cynical 
adage  which  lost  some  value  as  proverbial  tender  in  the 
closing  weeks  of  lOlti.  This  opinion,  hinted  at  in 
various  quarters,  is  based  on  the  bonuses  and  wage  and  salarv 
increases  granted  by  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  and 
noted  in  the  press.  Furthermore,  what  is  practically  a  new  form 
of  social  service,  as  was  recorded  in  our  issue  of  January  »>. 
is  "group  insurance"  of  employees.  Such  benefactions  as 
these  prompt  the  statement  of  The  Presbyterian  Advance  (Nash- 
ville) that  corporations  are  revealing  much  more  soul  "than 
is  often  manifested  by  1  hose  organizations  which  are  in  existence 


DOING   THEIR   BIT   FOR   THE   COMMUNITY 
An  Eight-Week  Club  cleaning  the  school-house. 


primarily  for  the  development  of  souls  the  churches."  This 
journal  has  in  mind  the  particular  case  of  ■'one  of  the  large-1 
railway  companies  of  the  Middle  West"  which  surprized  its 
office  force  by  voluntarily  making  out  the  semimonthly  pav 
checks  for  a  larger  amount  than  the  employees  expected  to 
receive.  With  each  check  was  a  note  explaining  that  because 
of  I  he  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  the  railroad  thought  an  in- 
crease in  compensation  was  due  its  employees  at  this  lime. 

The  Advance  wonders,  somewhal  grimly,  how  many  Church 
sessions  have  considered  their  pastors  with  equal  understand- 
ing of  the  great  problem  of  I  he  salaried  man.  It  holds  thai 
pastors'  salaries  have  been  actually  reduced,  for  tho  they  mav 
receive  the  same  number  of  dollars  as  they  did  a  year  ago. 
these  dollars  •'do  not  represent  the  same  purchasing  power 
which  they  represented  lasl  year,  and.  indeed,  it  appears  thai 
month  by  month  their  purchasing  power  is  being  still  further 
reduced."      In  other  words; 

"It  takes  more  dollars  to  purchase  any  given  articles  than 
ii  did  lasl  year,  and  consequently  there  are 
many  ministers,  along  with  many  other  salaried 
persons,  who  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  stretch 
their  incomes  over  the  necessary  outgo. 

"Both  the  cost  of  almost  all  -on-  of  provisions 
ami  also  i he  wages  paid  to  wage-earnecs  are  verj 
much  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  butover 
80  per  cent,  of  tlie  men  in  America  to-day  are 
salaried  men  and  in  v  cry  few  ea-es  have  salaries 
been  increased.  One  scarcely  needs  t<»  dwi  11  upon 
the  increased  cosl  of  living.  Ii  i-  the  more  star- 
tling, however,  when  we  notice  the  percentage  of 
increase.  Meats  now  cost  about  25  per  cent. 
more.  Thai  means  that  it  take-  $1.25  to  pur- 
chase  the  quantity  of  meat  which  could  be  bought 
for  $1  a  year  ago.  Dairy  products  have  in- 
creased in  price  about  50  per  cent.,  which  means 
thai  what  could  have  been  boughl  for  <1  now 
co-is  $1.50.  flour  and  potato  -  cosl  twice  as 
much,  and  in  some  places  more  than  twice  as 
much,  as  a  year  ago.  Contrary  to  precedent,  for 
the  prices  of  staple  article-  usually  drop  during 
the  summer  months,  the  cost  of  the  common  com- 
modities used  for  food  increased  over  9  per  cent. 
during  the  month  of  August,  191ti.  and  the  up- 
ward movement  did  not  stop  with  August,  a-  every 
one  knows.  As  already  stated,  wages  have  been 
increasing  also,  but  not  salaries,  with  some  excep- 
tions. In  view  of  these  facts,  ought  not  church 
sessions  to  give  serious  consideration  to  the  question 
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whether  they  ought  not  at  least  to  restore  the  minister's  salary 
to  the  purchasing  power  it  had  twelve  months  ago?  Not  to 
do  so  is  not  only  unjust  to  him,  but  in  many  eases  it  will  mean 
that  he  is  no  longer  lable  to  render  as  effective  service  to  the 
Church." 

THE   PROBLEM   OF   THE    CITY'S   EDGE 

THE  SIN  OF  MANY  CITIES  in  this  country  is  in 
making  their  borders  noisome  and  unhealthy  with 
garbage-dumps,  and  what  a  writer  in  The  Content  nt 
(Presbyterian,  Chicago)  calls  "unpleasant  industries,"  such  as 
rendering-  and  glue-plants.  Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell,  who  has 
lived  as  a  settlement-woman  a  score  of  years  among  the  workers 
of  the  stock-yards,  recalls  that  the  regular  phrase  for  such 
repulsive  things  used  to  be,  "Put  it  on  the  edge  of  the  city." 
But  in  Chicago,  at  least,  a  new  order  has  been  established,  and 
the  "•motherhood"  of  the  city  is  said  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  change.  Learning  of  the  heavy  immigrant  population 
that  lives  on  the  "edge,"  they  decided  that  as  long  as  children 
are  born  and  bred  there,  they  must  be  "free  from  evil  and  ugly 
things,"  for  the  "human  output  must  be  the  test  of  the  civili- 
zation of  the  city,"  and  the  '•future  welfare  of  American  de- 
mocracy depends  on  this  human  output."  Our  informanl  de- 
scribes the  reform  as  follows: 

"We  who  had  the  unique  experience  of  living  on  the  edge 
of  a  garbage-dump,  without  losing  the  keen  edge  of  sensitive- 
ness, began  a  city-wide  campaign  of  education  to  relieve  the 
cruel  condition  foisted  upon  a  community  of  unskilled  workers 
of  small  wages  and  large  families.  We  spoke  to  the  citizens 
and  housekeepers  who  were  responsible  for  this  unjust  con- 
dition. \\  told  these  comfortable  and  refined  people  where 
'■  garbag  was  dumped.  We  told  them  of  the  death-rate 
of  }>ahie~   near  the  dump— five  time-  a-  greal    one   hot    A.ugus1 

i1  was  near  the  beautiful  lake-shore  wImp   the  garbage  ••am. 

from.  We  told  these  ignorant  well-to-do  people  what  it  meant 
to  these  families  whose  home-  were  ruined  l>.\  these  garbage- 
dumps.  We  described  to  them  the  plague  of  flies  and  had 
odors,  of  the  waste  of  energy  and  wages  that  came  to  people 

with  small  wages  through  sickness 

"On  the  northern  boundary  of  this  land  of  unpleasant  things 
an  open  had  been  permitted  to  he  a  menace  to  the  com- 

munity. Industrial  waste  had  emptied  into  it  from  the  nine- 
teen packing-houses,  equal  to  the  sewage  from  a  population 
of  over  a  million  people.  The  industries  were  saving  money; 
the  community  thought   they  dared  not   fighl   their  bread  and 

Vnitter,    and    the   municipality    was   undisturlied.      At    last    we  of 

thi-  distriel  who  were  free  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  munici- 
pality organized  the  community  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 

city,  and  now  thi-  open  sewer  is  being  buried  under  the  ground." 

The  "great  city  frontier-men"  who  mu-t  endure  such  con- 
ditions are  qoI  -o  picturesque  as  the  pioneers  of  the  West. 
Generally- they  are  unskilled  workers  with  "large  families  and  a 
strong  desire  to  hav<  a  home  of  their  own."  They  are  immi- 
grants  -e.-king  to  better  their  condition   here,  and  we  read: 

'At  first  they  live  close  to  their  job;  then  they  read  an  ad- 
vertisement of  lots  for  sale  by  monthly  payments;  they  hear 

that    by    paying  down   ten  dollars,  more  or  less,  they   ma\    come 

into  possession  of  that  dreamed-of  cottage.  They  buy  the  lot 
on  the  edge  of  the  city,  or  perhaps  jusl  over  the  limit-line,  for 
the  real-estate  agent  says  it  will  all  be  city  in  a  short  time. 
of  the  house  i-  put  up  during  the  summer.  Then  father 
a 'id  mother  go  to  work  to  earn  the  monthly  pa\  ments.  Boarders 
□  in  to  the  limited  rooms,  for  the  children  are  too  young 
to  work,  and  uide-,  nine  dollars  extra  are  paid  every  month 
all  will  be  lost.     After  a  long,  hard  winter  they  build  the  res1 

of  t  Often    tlcre  j-   no  sewer  and   the  ditches  are   the 

<1|»<    I 

""'i''    day    five    Poll  .Mi    from    the    prairie    back    of    the 

ds'   came   to   the   settlement.      Only  one    was   able    to    spi 

English,  and  she  told  their  gri  against   thi     thoughtless, 

Ithy  cit:    of  ( 'hicago  fch<       vere  e   tending. 

This  unpicturesque  pioneer  from  the  tmsewered  prairie  told  me 

had  been  twic<   to  tic  aldermen  and  to  the  city  Hall, 

nothing  had  bee,,  done.       Dej  saj  not  many  house*  enough 

er  or  water,  bu      •    oman;   children,  so  many  people, 


we  carry  water  for  all  the  peoples  from  one  block."  We  then 
counted,  not  the  houses,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  and 
the  number  of  children,  and  found  that  the  population  in  the 
six  houses  was  equal  to  many  blocks  where  only  single-family 
houses  were  built. 

"I  agreed  to  go  to  the  City  Hall  with  them  to  give  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  this  one  fact— that  the  popula- 
tion of  these  six  houses  was  equal  to  that  of  a  block  of  single- 
family  houses.  The  five  Polish  city  frontierswomen  and  I  found 
the  Commissioner  very  human  when  we  gave  the  number  of 
children  for  whom  these  mothers  had  to  carry  water  from  a 
fire-plug  a  block  away,  and  when  we  begged  for  a  sewer  because 
of  so  many  people  in  the  six  houses,  he  kindly  said  that  we 
had  proved  our  case  and  he  would  get  action  by  the  Citv 
Council." 

The  fight  for  improved  conditions  on  the  edge  of  the  city 
was  not  an  easy  one,  as  may  be  judged  from  an  instance  given 
b\  Miss  McDowell: 

"Spring  after  spring  the  prairie,  one  mile  west  of  the  stock- 
yards, between  the  great  trunk  railroads  that  come  into  Chicago, 
was  flooded  with  water,  and  these  pioneers  often  had  to  make 
1  hit  boats  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  street-car  line.  These 
little  cottagers  who  were  buying  then*  homes,  who  had  a  longing 
for  a  piece  of  land  to  till,  who  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
smoke  and  the  sniell.  had  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  opening 
up  the  edge  of  the  city,  for  the  absentee  landowners  who  held 
on  to  the  land  for  future  speculation  fought  every  improvement. 
One  greal  estate-owner,  who  lived  in  New  York  City,  fought  the 
putting  in  of  the  main  sewer  to  drain  the  flooded  prairie 

"The  citizens  in  the  districts  built  for  pleasant  things  are  not 
cruel,  nor  do  they  mean  to  be  sellish.  They  simply  do  not  see 
with  their  minds.  They  can  not  sense  a  bad  odor  that  they 
do  not  smell  nor  feel  a  pain  that  others  have.  Their  imagina- 
tion is  so  limited  that  they  do  not  realize  the  injustice  of  putting 
off  their  discomforts  on  to  others  less  able  to  bear  them.  They, 
as  individuals,  think  ethically,  but  have  not  yet  learned  to  think 
collectively.  It  lakes  graphic  pictures  of  realities  and  dramatic 
stories  of  suffering  human  beings  and  a  constructive  idea  of  a 
.scientific  plan  lo  care  for  garbage  and  industrial  waste  before 
comfortable  citizens  art    aroused." 


A   GIFT   OF   LAST   MOMENTS 

ONE  C,  HATEFULLY  APPRECIATED  SERVICE  done 
by  the  workers  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  France  is  to  bring  relatives  to  the  bedsides  of 
dying  or  fatally  wounded  soldiers.  In  urgent  cases,  we  read 
in  The  Christian  Endeavor  Worhl  (Bostonj,  relatives  and  friends 
are  permitted  by  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  go 
to  France  "to  visit  those  who  will  never  again  come  across 
the  Channel."  From  the  moment  thi'  visitors  land  on  French 
soil,  we  read, 

•They  are  the  guests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, whose  cars  meet  every  boat,  and  often  they  have  as  many 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  in  their  charge  at  one  time. 
They  are  driven  to  the  place  where  their  loved  ones  lie,  it  maj 
l»i'  eighty  miles  away  or  more;  and  from  thi  time  of  coming 
to  the  time  of  going,  unless  they  wish,  it  need  not  cost,  them 
a   cent.      That    is   not    the   least   beautiful  and  tender  of  ail   the 

ministries  of  t  he  Associal  ion. 

"Many  of  the  ease-  are  infinitely  pathetic.  Not  long  ago 
I  read  of  one  wife  going  in  sad  hope;  but  tint  boat  was  delayed, 
and  when  she  arrived  she  was  just  a  few  hours  too  kite. 

"Mr.  Yapp  tells  of  another  case,  the  wife  of  a  soldier-lad. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  took  her  to  the  hospi- 
tal; outside  the  ward  a  nurse  told  her  that  he  was  very  ill. 
delirious  all  the  time,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recognizing 
her.  They  went  ifi.  For  fifteen  minutes  she  sat  there  beside 
him,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  that  he  knew.  Then 
she  just  spoke  to  him  of  the  little  one-  at  home,  his  two  chil- 
dren, Lizzie  and  Freddie.  "You  remember  them?'  she  asked. 
And  for  one  moment  there  passed  over  his  face  a  look  of  recog- 
nition. Then  the  darkness  closed  in  again.  But  that  one  mo- 
ment     so   little   in   one    sense,    for    tin    days    for   most    of   us   are 

full  of  such  moments— was  to  hei   priceless— 'worth  coming  all 
the  way  from  England  I'm-.     h<    said." 
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HSIew  1/ork  Hears 
OheCLmpxco 


rUNDAY,  October  8th  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  in  New  York 
^  City,  the  final  perfection  of  the  new  Ampico  Reproducing 
Piano  became  a  matter  of  public  record. 

A  notable  gathering  of  musicians  and  critics  heard  Leopold 
Godowsky  play  Chopin's  A  Flat  Ballade,  and  immediately  after- 
ward heard  the  Ampico  repeat  the  number,  reproducing  with 
uncanny  fidelity  all  the  easily  recognizable  characteristics  of 
Godowsky 's  playing. 

Tone  for  tone,  shade  for  shade,  every  note  and  chord  struck 
with  the  same  delicate  precision  as  before  —  it  was  Godowsky 
and   no   other. 

Seldom  has  a  new  invention  had  a  more  impressive  demonstra- 
tion. The  willingness  of  a  premier  concert  pianist  to  participate 
in  a  public  comparison  of  his  art  with  a  "player  piano,"  however 
marvelous,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  Ampico.  In 
his  prompt  recognition  of  the  artistic  and  educational  significance 
of  this  invention  Godowsky  is  by  no  means  alone.  Ornstein, 
Adler,  Volavy  and  other  celebrated  artists  are  also  soon  to 
appear  in  joint  recitals  with  the  Ampico. 

If  you  do  not  get  an  .opportunity  to  hear  one  of  these  recitals, 
have  your  music  dealer  arrange  a  private  demonstration.  The 
Ampico  is  both  a  Reproducing  Piano  and  a  player  piano,  play- 
ing any  standard  roll.  And  the  tone  and  touch  of  the  instrument 
are  unimpaired  for  hand  playing. 

The  Ampico  may  be  had  in  the  world's  oldest  and  best  pianos: 
the  Knabe  (1837),  Haines  Bros.  (1853),  Marshall  and  Wendell 
(1836)  and  the  celebrated  Chickering  (1823).  A  handsome 
illustrated  catalogue  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Jhe 


AMPICO 

[Rcbroducina  tPiano 


y 


Jke  AMfcUll'AN  PIANO  IUMPAW 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE       NEW  YORK  CITY 
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CURRENT   POETRY 


_ _—_^_ 


Unable  t    secure  copper  to 
replace  the  top  of  this  h  uge 
re:  i  '.  a  Pensacola, 
t  .'a. .concern  faced a  nine- 
ty Kday  shut-down  of  their 
It  -uas  welded  in 
la)  f     v  Prest-O-Lite 
Process,  the  portable  outfit 
t  ,'  brought  to  the  job. 


Welding  saved  87 
days  shut-down 

By  avoiding  a  tie-up  or  delay  in  pro- 
duction  through    the   quick,    permanent 
repair  of  some   important   piece   of   ma- 
chinery, one  use  of  this  process  in  your 
plant  may  save  you    many  times 
You  can  probably  avail  yourself  of  the  in- 
creased strength,  economy  and  simplicity 
of   welding   in    the    manufacture    of   metal 
parts,  as  thousands  of  others  arc 
It  will  also  pay  von  to  investigate  it 
in   repair  work. 

*— PROCESS 

Oxy-  c  vvelding_/?««  two 

of  metal  by  intense  heal  me   i ■'<•, -,■ 

with  tiie  strength  o\  the  original  metal. 

It  is  easily  understood— am  Workman 
who  understands  mel 

to  do  efficient  work.     \\'c  furnish  high- 
itu    foi  $60  l  (    mada, 
.>":   ;     Pre  ;t-0  Lite      V.cetj  lene    Sei 

i  ipecial  blow-pipe  tor  cutting   metals 
at  extra  cost. 

Prest-O-Lite  Di 

linders,  making  the  weldi 

oil!  , 

shop.    I  he  Prest-O-Liti 

empty  cylinders  for  full  ones  insures  univi  i 

perpetu  -1  service.    A\ 

ment    and    di 

crude  acel 

better  welds,  quicker  work  and  !■ 

lllg  COStS. 

If  i  bolt,  riv.-t  or  threaded 

the  manufacture  of  any  metal  product,  it  will 
pay  you  to  learn  the  savings  in  time 

il,  and   the  added  strength   and 
ottered  you  by  Oxy-acetylene  welding. 

llustrated  literature  probably 
describes  a  profitable  use  in  your 
business.  Write  for  it. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

Main  Offices  and  Factory 
PEEDWA1      I     ■ 

.    :    ■ 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


CHARMING  simplicity  of  expression 
and  appealing  naivete  of  idea  make 
Katharine  Lee  Bates'  "Fairy  Gold"  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.)  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  recent  books  of  verse.  This  poet  writes 
best  of  children  and  of  fairies,  and  few, 
indeed,  are  the  modern  verse-makers  suffi- 
ciently deft  and  discerning  to  treat  these 
delicate  themes  successfully.  The  ballad 
which  we  quote  is  perhaps  intended  for 
childish  readers,  but  is  interesting  and 
dramatic  enough  to  please  all  who  enjoy 
a  good  story  put  into  good  verse. 

REBECCA    VXD    ABIGAIL 

By  KATiiAKixh  Lkk  Bates 

Whi  n  the  Chins  of  tin  <>i><  n  llmui 

And  our  valors  are  rehearsed, 
/:•  rm  mber  the  year  eighteen-fourteen 

And  our  proud  Septt  mbi  r  first 
WJu  n  yt  •nil,  ih,  roll  of  our  heroes  doi  n 

Oh,  be  not  the  il<  ed  ianori  ,l 
Of  tun  little  heroines,  bonny  and  brown 

Whose  nil  uas  sharp  as  a  sword. 

Careless  she  sat  in  the  lighthouse  door, 

I  .ass  of  the  laughing  lip, 
\\  hen  there  hove  in  sdghl  oir  the  Scituate  shore 

The  sails  of  a  liritisli  ship. 
Rebecca  Hates  was  the  merrlesl  maid 

Between  Cape  <  !od  and  <  !ape  \nu. 
But  her  quick  breath  sobbed,  for,  old  fears  aliased, 

The  posl  bad  never  a  man. 

<  k.t  her  shoulder  Abigail  peered 

u  irh  the  soft  brown  eyes  of  their  race 
\nd  the  sisters  watched  as  the  frigate  neai-ed 

And  anchored  against  the  place 
Where  guards  had  been  stationed  till  yestere'en. 

Mut  now  had  do  garrison  more 
Than  the  keeper's  wife  with  her  gentle  mien 

And  the  idrls  iii  the  lighthouse  d ■ 

The  work-worn  mother,  all  unaware 

<  >r  the  Mow  al t  to  rail, 

Dozed  in  her  faded  rocking-chair, 

While  the  kit  it  n  teased  the  ball 
That  bad  rolled  iVom  her  knitting,  and  not  until 

Two  barges  In  stealt  bj  guise 
Put  oir  from  the  ship,  had  the  girls  a  will 

To  w  akon  i  hose  n  earj  ej  es. 

'/ 

Then  her  dream  was  pierced  bj  the  shrilling  Qfo 

\mi  crushed  bj   the  rolling  drum 
She  swayed  to  her  feet:    "O  Lord  of  Life, 

[s  the  hour  of  bloodshed  come?  " 
\\  hiii-  she  sprang  to  the  empty  door 

\nd  s;m  i he  ledeo.i i a,  staj ed 
Bj  tii.it  martial  note,  had  raised  the  oar, 

Mistrusting  an  ambuscade. 

A  sullen  gun  from  the  ship  warned  back 

The  boats,  arid  with  hurried  stroke 
They  traversed  again  that  foaming  track 

To  the  shelter  of  British  oak 

While  "  Yankee   Doodle"  ran-  out    the  fife, 

And  the  drum  «;is  calling  to  arms 
As  if  mustering  men  for  desperate  strife 
From  a  hundred  rebel  farms. 

Murmured  the  good  wife:    "God  be  praised!" 

And  ne\i ;    "  j;m  how  shall  I  feed 
This  patriot  armj  Thou  hast  raised 

To  SUCCOr  us  in  our  need;'  " 
'i  hen  around  the  cottage,  as  large  as  life, 

she  ja  n  i  hat  armj  come  — 
Laughing  Rebecca  who  waved  the  Qfe, 

\nd  Abigail  with  the  drum. 

At  Last  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies'a  poems  are 
"  adil:  acc<  ssible  bo  the  American  public. 
Prom  the  press  of  Alfred  A.  Knopf  comes 
"The  Collected  Poems  of  William  II. 
Davi  "  with  a  frontispiece  portrail  of  the 
poel  by  William  Rothenstein.  In  England 
he  has  for  years  enjoyed  considerable  fame, 
having  been  the  recipient  of  praise  higher 


Uncle  Sam's  Mail 
Carriers 

Have  brought  thousands 
<>!'  Letters  telling  of  the 
health-benefits  following  a 
change  from  coffee  to 

POSTUM 

Some  people  sccill  able 
to  drink  coffee,  for  a  time, 
without  much  apparent 
liana  to  health  and  com- 
fort. But  there  are  many 
others  to  whom  it  is  defi- 
nitely injurious  to  heart, 
stomach  and  nerves. 

[f  yon  are  one  of  those 
with  whom  coffee  dis- 
agrees, a  change  to  the 
pure,  delicious  food-drink, 
Postum,  would  seem  ad- 
visable— and 

Where's  a  Reason " 
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than  that  usually  given  to  a  living  poet. 
The  London  Morning  Post  said  of  his 
songs,  "They  would  be  most  fitly  de- 
scribed as  poems  which  Herrick,  Words- 
worth, and  Blake  left  unwritten,"  and  the 
London  Not  ton,  spoke  of  his  "exquisite  in- 
timacy with  the  earth."  This  last  phrase 
seems  especially  apt  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  three  lovely  lyrics  we  have 
chosen  for  exhibition. 

THE  ELEMENTS 
By  William  H.  Davies 

No  house  of  stone 

Was  built  for  me; 
When  the  Sun  shines — 

I  am  a  bee. 

No  sooner  comes 

The  Rain  so  warm, 
[  come  to  light — - 

I  am  a  worm. 

When  the  Winds  blow, 

I  do  not  strip, 
But  set  my  sails — 

[  am  a  ship. 

When  Lightning  comes. 

It  plays  with  me 
And  I  with  it — 

F  am  a  tree. 

When  drowned  men  rise 

At  Thunder's  word, 
sings  Nightingale — 

I  am  a  bird. 

APRIL'S  CHARMS 

By  William  H.  Davies 

When  April  scatters  coins  of  primrose  gold 
Among  the  copper  leaves  in  thickets  old, 
And  singing  skylarks  from  the  meadows  rise. 
To  twinkle  like  black  stars  in  sunny  skies; 

When  I  can  hear  the  small  woodpecker  rinsr 
Time  on  a  tree  for  all  the  birds  that  sing; 
And  hear  the  pleasant  cuckoo,  loud  and  long 
The  simple  bird  that  thinks  two  notes  a  song; 

When  I  can  hear  the  woodland  brook,  that  could 
Not  drown  a  babe,  with  all  his  threatening  mood. 
Upon  whose  banks  the  violets  make  their  home, 
And  let  a  few  small  strawberry-blossoms  come: 

When  I  go  forth  on  such  a  pleasant  daj  . 
One  breath  outdoors  takes  all  my  care  away; 
It  goes  like  heavy  smoke,  when  Haines  take  hold 
Of  wood  that's  green  and  fill  a  grate  with  gold. 

DAYS   TOO    SHORT 

By  William  H.   Dames 

When  Primroses  are  out  in  Spring 

And  small,  blue  violets  conic  between: 
When  merry  birds  sing  on  boughs  green, 

And  rills,  as  soon  as  born,  must  sing; 

When  butterflies  will  make  side-leaps, 
As  tho  escaped  from  Nature's  hand 
Ere  perfect  quite;    and  bees  will  stand 

Upon  their  heads  in  fragrant  deeps; 

When  small  clouds  are  so  silvery  white 
Each  seems  a  broken  rimmed  moon — 
When  such  things  are.  this  world  too  soon. 

For  me,  doth  wear  the  veil  of  Night. 

Arthur  Peterson  puts  a  pleasant  memory 
into  pleasant  verses  in  his  "Summer 
Evening,"  which  we  quote  from  his 
"Collected  Poems"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous). 

SUMMER   EVENING 
By  Arthur  Peterson- 

A  rught  of  . I une.  the  stars  were  bright. 

And  all  the  air  was  warm  and  soft, 

And  round  about  us  floated  oft 
Some  sweet  perfume,  and  then  took  flight. 


J      THE  CONSERVATION  OF  ENERGY  AND  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  POWER      \ 


A  Belt  Is  No  Better  Than 
Its  Friction  Surface 

The  friction  surface  of  a  Blue  Streak  Belt  is  like  the  tread 
on  a  good  tire. 

It  grips  the  pulleys  and  efficiently  delivers  the  power  of  your 
engines  to  your  shafts  and  machines. 

How  long  would  the  best  of  tires  last  if  it  had  an  inferior 
tread  or  no  tread  at  all?  About  as  long  as  a  belt  with 
inferior  friction  surface,  or  none  at  all. 

The  excellent  friction  surface  of  Blue  Streak  Belts  with- 
stands the  most  grilling  work,  assuring  increased  length  of 
service  per  dollar  of  cost. 

Blue  Streak  Belts  are  balanced  belts.  The  duck  and  the 
rubber  impregnation  are  as  good  as  the  friction  surface. 
They  will  further  economy  as  well,  and  serve  as  long. 

The  duck  is  a  special  weave  which  greatly  increases  the 
tensile  strength  per  unit  of  weight. 

This  superior  strength  permits  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  plies  used.  And  the  fewer  the  plies,  the  greater  the 
pulley  contact  and  the  amount  of  power  saved. 

These  plies  are  impregnated  under  such  enormous  pressure 
that  the  rubber  is  forced  into  the  very  fiber  of  the  duck, 
welding  the  plies  indissolubly  and  absolutely  waterproofing 
them. 

No  matter  what  the  cost  of  materials,  the  quality  of  Good- 
year Blue  Streak  Belts  remains  the  same;  they  are  the  best 
transmission  belts  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 
can  make. 

*  *  * 

Write  for  our  Encyclopedia  of  Mechanical  Goods,  containing  specific 
recommendations  for  every  operation  in  mills,  mines  and  factories.  Both 
master  mechanics  and  administrative  executives  are  using  it  in  revising 
operating  costs  downward.     Have  your  secretary  send  for  it  today. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Planning  for  Power! 

Production — production  and  more  production  ! !  That  is  the 
efficiency-gauge  of  the  modern  plant.  Of  all  else,  "production" 
is  ever  the  master  word. 

It  calls  for  uninterrupted  operation — for  a  plant  dependable  day 
in  and  day  out — no  shut-downs  through  equipment  weaknesses. 

Thus,  in  planning  for  efficient,  reliable  power,  business  heads 
demand  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  for  the  twenty-one  years' 
record  of  successful  performance  behind  them. 

Whatever  the  size — 1/40  or  25  horsepower;  whatever  the 
service — large  machine  or  small;  whatever  the  circuit — direct  or 
alternating  current — there  is  a  particular  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor 
for  the  purpose. 

Makers  of  the  best  motor-driven  equipment  also  prefer  Robbins 
k.  Myers  Motors  for  their  dependable  qualities.  \\  henever  you 
see  any  electrical  device  equipped  with  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor, 
whether  it  be  a  vacuum  cleaner  for  the  home,  an  adding  machine 
for  the  office,  or  a  drill  press  for  the  machine  shop,  be  assured 
that  it  is  a  high  grade  product  throughout. 

You  will  rarely  find  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  any  appli- 
ance that  does  not  measure  up  to  the  Robbins  &  Myers  standard. 

If  you  are  a  motor  user  planning  for  more  and  better  power, 
write  tor  data  on  motors  to  suit  your  particular  need  . 

If  a  manufacturer  of  motor-driven  equipment,  lot  us  Submit 
sample  motors  for    testing.      No  obligation  involved. 

If  a  dealer,  more  facts  await  you  regarding  Robbins  & 
M\  ers  service. 

The    Robbins    &    Myers    Company,    Springfield,    Ohio 

•    Vanufw /  Electi   ■■/,,,,.  „,,,,  Small  Jlotoi  i 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobblns  &  M^er$  Motors 


Your  dross  was  some  pale  summer  stuir. 
Its  light  was  all  we  cared  to  have, 

I  at  your  feet,  and  near  enough 

Sitting  to  feel  your  fan's  slow  wave. 

Of  ghosts  we  talked,  told  mystic  tales 

Which  made  both  turn,  almost  afraid. 

And  peer  into  the  woodbine's  shade. 
Moved  to  and  fro  by  gentle  gales. 
In  the  late  evening,  growing  still 

At  last,  you  gazed  long  at  the  stars. 
And  I  at  your  fair  face,  until 

Midnight  struck  through  the  lattice-bars. 

Here  is  a  poem  on  an  unusual  subject, 
a  poem  distinguished  for  its  strength  of 
phrase  and  for  the  truth  of  its  psychology. 
There  is  an  important  lesson  in  these 
lines.  They  are  quoted  from  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell's  "The  Night  Court  and  Other 
Verses"  (The  Century  Company). 

REVELATION 

By  Kuth  Comfort  Mitchell 
He    had    not    made    the    team.       The    ultimate 
moment — ■ 
Last  practise  for  the  big  game,  liis  senior  year- 
Had  come  and  gone  again  with  dizzying  swiftness. 

It  was  all  over  now,  and  the  sudden  cheer 
That  roso  and  swelled  to  greet  the  elect  eleven 
Sounded  his  bitter  failure  on  his  ear. 

He  had  not  made  the  team,      lie  was  graduating. 

The  last  grim  chance  was  gone  and  the  last  hop.' 
fled; 
The  final  printed  list  tacked  up  in  the  quarters; 

\  girl  in  the  bleachers  turned  awa>  her  head. 
He  knew   that  she  was  trying  to  Keep  from  crying; 

Under  his  tan  there  burned  a  painful  red. 

He  had  not  made  the  team.      The  faniih    vailing 

His  wire.  up-State;    the  lit  tin  old  loyal  town 
Thai  had  Looked  t<>  him  year  by  year  to  make  it. 
famous, 

And    laureled    him   each    time    home    villi    fresh 

renown; 
The  men  from  the  bouse  there,  tense,  breathlessly 

watching, 
And,  after  all,  once  more,  he'd  thrown  them 

down. 

H'-  bad  nut  made  the  team,  after  years  of  striving ; 

\1 ter  all  in-  had  paid  to  fcrj  and  held  it  cheap- 
The     sweat     and     blood     and     strain      and      iron 

endurance — 
\nd     I. he     harassed     nights,     too     aching-tired 

to  sleep; 

The    limp    that    perhaps    he    might,    be    cured    of 
some  day; 
The  ugly  scar  that  he  would  always  keep. 

lie  had  not  made  l  he  team.     Ho  watched  from  l  In: 
side-lines, 
Two  days  later,  a  part,  of  a  sad  patrol, 
Mattered    and    bruised    In    his   crouched    blanketed 
bod  y , 
Sick  and  sore  lo  his  dipt  hs  and  aloof  in  dole, 

i  mil  he  saw  the  enemy's  swift  advancing 
Sweeping     bis    team-mates     backward.     Then 

from   liis  soul 

Was  cleansed  the  sense  of  self  and  the  sting  of 
failure, 

And  he  was  one  of  a  pulsing,  straining  whole. 
Bracing  to  stem  the  tide  <,r  the  on-flung  bodies, 

Helping   to   halt    thai    steady,   relentless  roll; 
Then   bl    was   part    of  a  righting,   frenzied   unit 

Forcing  them  back  aDd  back  and   back   from 

I  he  goal. 

There  on  the  side-lines  came  the  thought   like  a 

w  hip-crack 
As  his  team  rallied  and  rose  and  took  control! 

iir  imii  not  made  the  team,  but  for  four  long  seasons, 
Each  of  ten  grinding  weeks,  he  hod  given  the  flower, 

i  in  essence,  and  strength  of  body,  brain,  and  spirit, 
in  and  his  kind — the  second  team—t/ll  tin  powci 

To  cope  with  opposition  and  to  surmount  it 
Into  the  team  was  driven  against  this  horn! 

What,  did  it  matter  who  held  onto  the  leather. 

Iir  or  another?     What  was  a  four-y ears'  dream'.' 
<  nit   of  his  heart,  t  Ik.  shame  and  rancor  lifted, 

There  burst  from  bis  throat,  a  hoarse,  exultant 

scream. 
Not  In  the  light ,  but  part  of  it,  he  was  winning  I 
This  was  liis  victory:    he  had  nmiti   the  team! 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


CANADIAN   WOMEN   AND   THE 
GREAT  WAR 

npiIIRTY-FIVE  hundred  women  doing 
-■-  work  previously  done  by  men  in 
Canadian  banks,  throe  thousand  in  muni- 
tion-factories, five  thousand  nursing  the 
wounded  at  the  front  and  in  the  base  hos- 
pitals— these  figures  give  a  hint  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  women  of  the  Dominion 
are  meeting  the  demands  of  the  war.  To 
release  their  sons  and  brothers  for  service 
in  the  trenches,  they  are  turning  to  unfa- 
miliar duties  in  office,  counting-house,  and 
ammunition-plant,  while  others  have  suc- 
cessfully turned  their  energies  1<>  the  raising 
of  great  sums  of  money  for  war-relief. 
Like  their  English  sisters,  they  are  working 
long  hours  to  keep  their  fighting  forces  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  they  are  knitting, 
canning,  gardening,  street-cleaning,  for  the 
men  at  the  front.  Describing  these  activi- 
ties in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  World,  a, 
Toronto  correspondent  writes: 

When  Great  Britain  entered  the  war, 
( Canada  automatically  did  likewise.  Never 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  nations  was  there 
a  land  less  prepared  for  conflict  than  Can- 
ada. Militant  Canadians  to  that  date 
were  exceptional;  the  bulk  of  the  press  and 
the  public  Avas  distinctly  anti  on  the  pre- 
paredness question,  and  there  were  not 
over  ten  thousand  men  in  the  Dominion 
versed  in  the  arts  of  war. 

Yet  within  six  Aveeks  Canada  sent  on 
board  transports  in  Gaspe  Basin  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  thirty-three  thousand  men 
fully  armed  and  equipped  Avith  everything 
an  army  on  active  service  needed.  Since, 
then,  368,34(i  men  have  joined  the  Cana- 
dian forces  to  October  31  last. 

This  mention  of  the  Dominion's  military 
achievement,  one  of  the  greatest  in  history 
in  Ariew  of  Canada's  sparsely  popidated  ter- 
ritory, which,  tho  111.992  square  miles 
larger  than  the  United  States,  contains 
only  one  person  to  two  square  miles,  or  a 
total  of  8.075,000,  has  been  made  so  that 
the  reader  can  understand  what  a  task  was 
given  the  Canadian  women  to  do  when  their 
land  was  being  looted  of  its  ablest  men. 
And  they  have  done  their  task  thoroughly. 

According  to  Canadian  census  statistics 
there  are  2,186,000  women  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  eighty  in  the  Dominion. 
Of  these,  1,251,182  were  married,  and  364,- 
821  were  occupying  paid  positions  in  store, 
factory,  or  office,  etc.,  previous  to  the  war. 
There  are  also  some  60,000  rated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  leisure  class,  and  509.997  un- 
listed for  a  total  of  2,186,000  to  take  up 
tasks  left  by  the  departure  of  368,346 
lighting-men. 

These  Avomen,  Ave  are  told,  immediately 
began  activities  of  all  sorts,  doing  every- 
thing which  Avould  aid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  approaching  the  hoped-for  victory.  One 
of  these  activities  Avas  the  collection  of 
funds  for  relief — always  the  first  thought  of 
woman.  In  conceiving  neAV  methods  along 
this  line,  the  women  proved  amazingly 
efficient.     We  read,  for  instance: 

In  one  far-Avestern  Canadian  city,  on  one 
occasion,    the   ladies   of    a    small     society 


"I  See  Where  My 
Puffed  Wheat  Goes" 

But  the  More  That  Goes  the  Better 

The  last  thing  to  restrict  is  a  child's  love  of  Putted  Grains.  And  these  are 
the  reasons: 

Puffed  Wheal  and  Puffed  Rice  are  whole  grains.  They  contain  Avhat  every 
child  must  have.  Mucb^they  contain — phosphorus,  minerals,  gluten  and  vita- 
mines — are  discarded  in  flour-making. 

And  Puffed  Grains  completely  and  easily  digest.  Every  food  cell  i-  ex- 
ploded.    So  at  any  hour  and  in  any  form  Puffed  Grains  are  ideal  foods. 

They  Don't  Last — That  Is  True 

People  eat  Puffed  C.rains  for  breakfast — with  sugar  and  cream  or  mixed 
with  fruit. 

In  the  forenoon,  perhaps,  the  girl  of  the  house  uses  them  in  candy  making. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  hoy,  perhaps,  eats  them  like  peanuts,  buttered  or 
salted.    For  supper  they  are  floated  in  bowls  of  milk. 

Thud  Puffed  Grains  are  always  the  most  popular  foods  in  the  house.  15ut 
they  are  all-food,  remember.   Every  food  cell  is  blasted.   Every  granule  digests. 

They  don't  tax  the  stomach.  And  they  supply  what  most  foods  l.nk,  and 
what  every  person  needs. 

Don't  limit  the  use  of  Puffed  ('.tains.  Keep  all  three  on  hand  to  suppl)  a 
variety,  and  tempt  a  Mill  larger  consumption.  For  these  are  the  perfo  t  foods. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

and 

Corn 

Puffs 

Each  15c 

Except 

n  Far  West 

These  ate  Prof.  Anderson's  scientific  foods.     They  are  steam-exploded — 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.     Every  food  element  is  fitted  to  feed. 

They  seem  like  confections— thin,  airy  bubbles,  with  a  taste  like  toasted 

nuts.    That's  win-  folks  so  enjoy  them.    Hut  their  purpose  i-  to  supply  whole 

grains   in   a   form   which   the  body   can    utilize.    In   no  other  way  known  can 
that  be  accomplished. 

Fat  Puffed  Grains  in  some  way  daily. 

The  Quaker  Qats  G>m party 


Sole  Makers 
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Residence  at  Newtonville,  Mast. 


George  H.  Sidebottom,  Architect 


A  "FISKLOCK"  BRICK  HOUSE 

1.  A  Cheaper  House 

2.  A  Fire-proof  House 

3.  A  Damp-proof  House 

4.  A  Beautiful  House 

5.  A  Warmer  House  in  Winter 

6.  A  Cooler  House  in  Summer 


"Fisklock"-"Tapestry"  Brick  is 
the  best  and,  owing  to  the  low 
cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, is  the  most  economical 
of  all  building  materials. 

It  provides  an  eight  inch  wall 
with  a  two  inch  air  space. 

It  is  stronger  than  solid  brick, 
and  has  all  the  advantages  of 
solid  brick  but  none  of  its  dis- 
advantages. 

It.  has  all  the  beauty,  perma- 
nence and  low  cost  of  up-keep 
of  solid  "Tapestry"  Brick  with 


better  insulating  qualities  than 
any  other  material. 

"Fisklock"  is  made  in  a  wide 
range  of  reds  and  golden  buffs, 
and  has  been  used  successfully 
in  almost  every  type  of  build- 
ing. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  "FlSKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY" 
Brick  and"TAPESTRY"BRicK- 
WORK,  mailed  upon  request. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
1952  Arena  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


FISKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY"  BRICK 

HARDONCOURT-FISKE    PATENTS 


INFLUENI  K  OF  TIIK  HIND  ON  THE  BODY  ,   ATONIA  GASTRIC* 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Lifi 


Get  this 


i  authority. 


iving,  byaj! 


THF  HFA  f?  T  °nd  Blood-  Ves°el*;  Their 
■  £MM^  M  1MS**^  *  Care  and  Cure  and  the  Gen- 
eral  Management  of  the  Body.    By  I.  H.  HlRSCHFELD.M.D. 


(; 


n       i  m   D 

h  bouttd'  &a:a?iffs5!».iN,**,id  byta* 

Den,  TUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Uep'f'  "  Avenue.  New  York.  N    Y 


Next  to  having  a 
Powerful  Consti- 
tution, the  thing  to 
Know  is  How  To 
Manage  Well  With 
a  Poor  One. 

This  New  Book 
Will  Show  You  How 


Despite  A  Weak  Heart 


rounded  up  all  the  children  in  the  town 
owning  Shetland  ponies.  With  collection 
boxes  on  each  side  of  the  animals  and  the 
flag  of  the  country  for  the  sufferers  of  which 
the  money  was  being  gathered  also  adorn- 
ing the  animals,  the  little  boys  and  girls 
patrolled  the  town  from  end  to  end  seeking 
funds.  fe 

The  appeal  was  no  different  than  had 
women  stood  on  the  streets  with  boxes  and 
plates,  but  by  adding  novelty  to  the  idea 
and  shoving  the  collection  box  under  the 
nose  of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  much 
more  was  collected  than  had  the  old-style 
commonplace  methods  been  adhered  to.' 
The  numerous  things  of  such  nature,  show- 
ing almost  a  genius  for  campaigning  and 
organization,  are  too  many  to  bear  fullest 
mention. 

Probably  the  most  novel  scheme  and  one 
which  required  real  hard  work  was  done 
here  in  Toronto.  Last  spring  the  women 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  started  a  "waste 
conservation."  The  financial  results  al- 
most instantly  accruing  brought  them  real- 
ization that  they  had  a  miniature  gold- 
mine. For  instance,  one  hundred  pounds 
of  newspaper  was  worth  forty-three  cents. 
An  appeal  to  all  the  school-children  as  well 
as  adult  householders  was  made  for  old 
magazines,  newspapers,  bottles,  rags,  jute- 
bags,  books,  metal,  etc. 

Everybody  helped.  The  big  banker 
loaned  his  motor-car;  little  Johnny,  the 
day-laborer's  son,  brought  a  load  in  his 
wheelbarrow;  girls  brought  great  baskets 
lull  by  arm-power,  and  the  children's  toy 
wagons  proved  as  zealous  and  important 
carriers  as  the  huger  trucks.  The  Harbor 
Commission  gave  a  commodious  ware- 
house, where  a  large  staff  of  girls  and 
women  work  continuously  sorting  and 
packing.  The  first  month's  proceeds  were 
$1,(1 19,  and  those  in  charge  now  claim  that 
the  year's  total  business  will  be  well  up  to 
$25,000. 

How  important  their  work  along  this 
line  was  may  be  better  understood  when 
the  Waste-Collectors'  Union  made  a  pro- 
test to  the  City  Council  shortly  after  the 
women  had  put  their  scheme  into  opera- 
1  ion.  The  union  had  six  hundred  members, 
and  through  the  activity  of  the  charitable 
ones  their  receipts  had  been  cut  con- 
siderably more  than  half.  However,  they 
received  no  civic  sympathy  and  tried  in 
vain  to  buy  the  women's  business,  offering 
eight  thousand  dollars  for  it. 

The  record  for  cash  collections  in  any 
single  day  or  campaign  since  the  war  began 
was  established  here  by  the  Secour  Na- 
tional Society  of  Women.  On  .July  14 
women  and  girl  collectors  look  in  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  little  over  ten 
hours'  work.  The  feat  is  the  more  re- 
markable because  for  two  years  previous 
to  this  the  people  had  been  importuned 
almosl  every  day,  at  least  every  week,  to 
give  to  one  or  another  charity. 

Turning  away  from  the  question  of  hard 
money,  there  is  presented  the  work  of  sup- 
plying comforts,  such  as  wearing-apparel  to 
the  men  at  the  front.  Truly,  millions  of 
pairs  of  socks  have  been  knitted  for  tho 
troops.      We  are  told: 

For  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  the 
supplj   of  socks  averaged  better  than  five 

hundred     thousand    a    month.      From    the 

very  nature  of  this  work-,   knitting  is,  of 

course,   an   individual   duty,   and    how  seri- 
ously and   steadily   women    have  applied 
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(otaplete  Industrial  Plants 

^  BASEL*  ON 

31  ust in  Standards 


Plant  oltbe  Hooker  Electrochemical  Company  at  Niagara  Palls, 
N.  Y.  Fourteen  of  the  building  shown  were  built  and 
equipped  by  The  Austin  ^Company — most  of  the  work  com- 
pleted in  four   qflftin  with   a  maximum  force   of  1800   men. 


CAREFUL  analysis  of  large  indus- 
trial plants  for  widely  different  in- 
dustries has  conclusively  proved 
that  no  matter  how  highly  specialized 
certain  portions  of  the  plant  must  be, 
there  is  a  striking  similarity  in  30%  to 
40%  of  the  floor-space. 

We  therefore  perfected  the  seven  types  of  Austin 
Standard  Factory-Buildings;  ordered  structural  steel 
pre-fabricated;  bought  other  materials  in  advance, 
and  held  them  in  stock  subject  to  customers'  orders. 
The  result  has  been  marvelously  quick  construction 
with  high  quality  at  low  cost.  Many  highly  standard- 
ized factory-products  are  already  being  manufactured  in 
Austin  Standard  Buildings. 

During  the  past  year  these  Austin  Standards  have 
been  utilized  in  many  plants  that  in  part  are  distinctly 
individual,  including:  Hooker  Electrochemical  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls;  Morgan  Engineering  Company, 
Alliance,  Ohio;  American  Graphophone  Company, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Fox  Machine  Company  and 
Perlman  Rim  Company,  Jackson,  Mich. ;  General 
Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ;  Standard 
Oil  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  Austin  Company  offers,  in  addition  to  the 
seven  Austin  Standards,  an  efficient,  comprehensive 
service  in  engineering,  construction  and  equipment. 

Engineering  Department  —  Embraces  six  geographical  centers 
where  instant  service  is  available  for  customers  who  desire  quick  action 
Familiar  with  the  lay-out  of  side-tracks,  buildings,  power  and  heating- 
plants  and  production-equipment  to  secure  economical  results.  Fur- 
nishes preliminary  sketches  without  cost  or  obligation.  When  desin  d 
will  make  plans  and  specifications  for  competitive  bids.  Will  work 
under  supervision  of  the  owner's  engineer. 

Construction  Department — Supervised  by  men  trained  wholly  by 
us  or  who  have  come  to  the  Austin  organization  after  conspicuous 
successes  with  other  concerns.  Thoroughly  organized.  Supplied  with 
the  most  recent  labor-saving  equipment  to  reduce  costs  during  the 
present  high  price  of  labor. 

Equipment  Department — Purchases  and  installs  heating,  lighting 
plumbing,  power-equipment  and  production-machinery  as  desired. 
Capably  organized  and  manned. 

General  — We  do  90^(  of  the  work  with  our  own  forces  —  so  little 
sub-letting  that  the  owner  deals  with  practically  one  organization, 
one  responsibility,  at  one  profit.  We  work  under  any  form  of  contract 
preferred  by  the  owner;  lump  sum,  cost  plus  percentage  cost  plu- 
hxed  commission,  or  unit  price. 

You  can  utilize  the  service  of  The  Austin  Company 
wholly  or  in  part;  for  a  complete  plant  or  a  single 
building;  for  engineering,  construction  and  equipment 
or  either  of  them.  We  guarantee  quality,  cost  and  time 
of  delivery.    Write,  wire  or  phone  for  full  particulars. 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 


Philadelphia 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Indianapolis 
Jackson,  Michigan 


1  sport  Representative:  W.  L.  Goeltz  Con 
5c  Broad  Street.  New  York 


a 
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Bridgeport,  Conn 
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Best  and  Cheapest  Service  in  the  World 

Herd  are  some  comparisons  of  telephone  conditions 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  just  before  the  war. 


Here  we  have  : 

Continuous  service  in  practically 
all  exchanges,  so  that  the  telephone 
is  available  day  and  night. 

A  telephone  to  one  person  in  ten. 

3,000,000  miles  of  interurban  or 
long-distance  wires. 

Prompt  connections,  the  speed  of 
answer  in  principal  cities  averaging 
about  3Vi  seconds. 

Lines  provided  to  give  immediate 
toll  and  long-distance  service. 


In  Europe : 

Nine-tenths  of  the  exchanges  are 
closed  at  night,  and  in  many  cases, 
at  mealtime. 

Not  one  person  in  a  hundred  has 
a  telephone. 

Not  one-eighth  as  many  miles  in 
proportion  to  population  and  terri- 
tory. 

In  the  principal  cities,  it  takes 
more  than  twice  as  long  for  the 
operator  to  answer. 

No  such  provision  made.  Tele- 
phone users  are  expected  to  await 
their  turn. 


As  to  cost,  long-distance  service  such  as  we  have  here  was  not  to  be  had 
in  hurope.  even  before  the  war,  at  any  price.  And  exchange  service  in 
Europe,  despite  its  inferior  quality,  cost  more  in  actual  money  than  here. 

Bell  Service  is  the  criterion  for  all  the  world,  and  the  Bell  organization 
is  the  most  economical  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  servant  of  the  people. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


How  To  Make  Show  Cards 
Signs,  Tickets,  Posters 


i 
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mnds 

75  cent,  net     I.,    mail  X?  cent  I 
-     NK  &  WAGNALL3  COMPANY,  D^pt.  918    N-w  Yofk 


CALIFORNIA      BUNGALOW     DI   AXIC 
A  ALL-CLIMATE     *Li/\lliJ 


Comfort,  Beauty  and  Economy 
SPECIAL  OFFER 

Thete  3  Books  SI      Postpaid. 

"R'-nreaentativeCal.  Homes" 

■"   PI  m,     |1[ i.,  Jfl00  i      i0 

"West  Coast  Bungalows" 
.'il  PI  in      M00  t 

"Little  Bungalows" 


THE    ART    OF    MAKING 
AND  USING  SKETCHES 

■  handbook  of  prac- 

i 
ir  papei 
line   drawing,    and    pul    on   the  color 
lied  with  helpful  flints 
and 'li  ,ttl  jo  drawings  by  the 

1       in  i       ould  own 
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themselves  to  it  is  evident  wherever  vuu 
go  to-day  in  Canada. 

Traveling  on  the  train  you  will  find  the 
lady  in  the  chair-car  moving  her  fingers 
swiftly  and  surely  to  the  task.  Her  hum- 
bler sister  in  the  way  of  life  as  judged  by 
money  standards  you  will  find  busy  at  the 
same  in  the  day-coach  ahead.  Grandma 
knits  at  home,  so  does  sister  and  mother. 
Girls  of  eight  vie  on  the  stitches,  plain  and 
purl,  with  old  ladies  of  eighty.  In  the 
concert-hall,  loath  to  lose  a  moment,  not 
one,  but  dozens  of  women  may  be  seen 
almost  daily  bending  the  long  needles  to 
this  task. 

Some  have  become  so  proficient  that 
light  no  longer  is  necessary  to  their  toil. 
So  in  the  darkest  of  the  motion-picture 
theaters,  while  desperate  villains,  merry- 
makers, and  sad  heroines,  eternally  op- 
prest,  flit  across  the  screen,  you  will  hear 
the  faint  click,  click  of  the  knitting-needle. 

Before  the  war  the  ability  to  create 
warm,  well-fitting,  and  comfortable  woolen 
socks  out  of  a  ball  of  yarn  by  means  of  a 
few  slender  lines  of  steel  was  almost  a  lost 
arl  among  the  Canadian  women.  The  pio- 
neers of  the  70s  and  '80s  had  done  it. 
Bui  the  new  generation,  what  with  greal 
factories  and  the  like,  had  found  it  no 
longer  a  matter  of  necessity.  To-day  all 
is  changed,  and  it  is  safe  to  venture  thai 
70  per  cent,  of  the  women  in  Canada  at 
tli<'  present  moment  can  turn  out  a  very 
fair  stocking. 

There  is  uever  a  human  activity  with- 
ou1  some  one  expressing  it  in  rime.     As  an 

' '^i<l«'1 the  following  very  tumorous  little 

verse  is  given,  voicing  the  determination  of 
one  of  the  newer  generation  taking  up  a 
strange  lask: 

The  time  ['ve  spem  on  these  here  socks 
is  like  ;i  thousand  years  i<>  me, 
Dear  lad,  how  do  they  look  to  thee? 
Thy  hosiers  ,  thy  hosiery. 

Oh,  maddening  stitches,  plain  and  purl, 
How  oft  iiiry'u'  niiido  my  poor  head  whirl, 
For  men  must  light — but  I'm  ;i  girl, 
\mi  no  I'm  knitting  socks  for  thee. 

My  mother  taught  me  how  to  knit, 
l  hope  with  all  my  heart  they  lit; — 
if  not  as  socks — well,  as  a  mitt, 
Or  pass  thorn  on,  thy  hosiery. 

A  party  of  expert  and  very  active  knit- 
ters were  Die  other  day  discussing  the  fate 
of  knitting  alter  the  war.  Will  it  die? 
The  majority  seemed  to  believe  it  will  not. 
'"Why,"  s;iid  one,  "we'll  make  ourselves 
the  heavenlies!  jackets,  rose,  yellow,  and 
blue,  to  match  our  varying  skirts." 

This  seems  like  an  awful  job,  but  after 
a  comparison  was  made  later  it  was  found 
that  the  amount  of  work  required  to  make 
a  short-length  jacket  was  only  slightly  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  stitches  required 
to  make  a  pair  of  regulation  twenty-four- 
inch-long  army  socks.  The  members  of 
this  little  knitting  circle  are  authority  for 
the  fact  thai  il  takes  N(>,480  stitches  to 
make  a  pair  of  socks. 

But  there  was  work  to  be  done  at  home, 
too,  as  well  as  labor  for  the  direct  comfort 
of  the  frenchmen.  If  a  city  gives  its  men 
to  Flanders,  its  women  must  take  charge 
of  the  men's  work,  and  see  that  il  is  car- 
ried through.     Just  how  well  this  was  done 

is  evidenced  by  I  lie  report: 

Pracl  icall.v   t  he  major  port  ion  of  t  he  office 

staffs   of   hanks,   bonding,  brokerage,  and 
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commercial  houses  throughout  Canada 
to-day  arc  made  up  of  women  who,  twenty- 
six  months  ago  had  no  part  in  commercial 
life,  their  places  being  filled  entirely  by 
men  who  have  now  gone  forth  to  fight, 
many  of  them  never  to  return. 

Thirty-five  hundred  women  hold  posi- 
tions in  Canadian  banks  alone  who  were 
not  there  before  the  war.  As  their  work 
is  similar  to  those  of  other  women  of  about, 
an  equal  number  who  have  taken  up  duties 
in  commercial,  brokerage,  and  other  busi- 
ness houses,  their  progress  is  indicative  of 
women's  success  on  the  whole  in  these  new- 
environs,  and  while  particular  reference  is 
here  made  to  those  engaged  in  banking 
institutions,  the  same  remarks  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  majority  of  the  others. 

Of  the  women  engaged,  a  certain  percent- 
age had  some  slight  experience  previously 
in  bookkeeping  or  were  possest  of  other 
forms  of  commercial  training,  but  many  of 
the  workers — indeed,  more  than  half — bad 
never  previously  turned  their  hands  to 
other  than  slight  household  duties  at  home. 
These  latter  made  the  most  energetic  and 
enthusiastic  of  employees,  because  for  the 
first  time  they  are  enjoying  real  indepen- 
dence. 

Fluffy-haired,  rather  frivolous  debu- 
tantes, who  entered  banks  not  knowing 
the  difference  between  a  check  and  a  draft, 
became  in  a  few  weeks'  time  serious-minded, 
careful  presiders  over  sets  of  huge  and  im- 
posing books.  These  recent  sojourners  in 
the  marts  of  money  have  made  good  iu  all 
lesser  positions,  and  a  few  have  arrived  at 
the  actual  handling  of  cash  in  the  paying 
and  receiving  tellers'  cases. 

Vhile  a  certain  amount  of  these  rapid 
promotions  can  be  accredited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  war — some  of  the  girls  in  six 
weeks  attaining  to  places  which  formerly 
occupied  men  six  mouths  and  even  a  year 
to  reach — the  majority  of  promotions  were 
due  to  sheer  ability. 

When,  in  1915,  the  output  of  the  Cana- 
dian munition-factories  began  to  fall  short 
of  the  quantity  required,  the  women  met 
this  emergency  also,  until  to-day  there  arc* 
three  thousand  women  engaged  in  making 
war-munitions  in  the  Dominion,  and  the 
number  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say: 

Yet  again,  and  for  an  entirely  different 
phase  of  the  war,  did  Canada  offer  the  best 
of  her  womanhood.  Through  the  burning, 
war-ridden  regions  of  Egypt,  in  the  Gallip- 
oli  expedition,  Canadian  nurses  played  a 
noble  part.  In  English  hospitals,  in  hos- 
pitals along  the  Kri'iich  and  Belgian  fronts, 
on  hospital-trains,  and  in  temporary  quar- 
ters close  to  the  line  of  fight,  Canadian 
nui'ses  are  working  to-day.  Over  five  thou- 
sand of  tile  best  of  the  Dominion's  woman- 
hood have  donned  the  neat  little  army 
uniform  and  gone  forth  to  take  up  their 
share  in  the  great  struggle. 

This,  then,  is  what  Canadian  women 
have  done  as  their  share  in  bearing  the 
burdens  of  the  war.  They  have  not  only 
given  their  sons,  but  they  give  their  ef- 
forts night  and  day  that  tin-  war  may  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  end,  says  the  account, 
and,  summing  up  all  that  the  great  stay- 
at-home  army  has  done,  it  concludes: 

Equally  efficient  to  meet  the  demands 
<>f  war  at  home  and  the  front  have  Cana- 
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FAe  ARISTOCRAT  or  BUILDING   MATERIALS 

Within  your  reach?   YES! 

The  very  same  stone  that  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the 
finest  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union— a  natural  stone  so  remarkable  that  if  you  are  about  to 
build  or  are  interested  in  building,  you  should  certainly  know 
all  about  it.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  one  of  the  biggest  users 
of  this  "Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials."  Yet  it  is  even  more 
reasonable  in  price  than  artificial  materials. 

You  are  familiar  with  buildings  built  of  Indiana  Limestone,  but 
probably  do  not  know  it  by  name.  It  probably  never  occurred  to 
you  that  this  beautiful  material  is  quarried  in  such  quantities 
that  the  price  is  within  your  easy  reach. 

You  do  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  gives  the  impression 
of  dignity,  costliness,  refinement  and  beauty  like  natural  stone, 
the  genuine  handiwork  of  nature,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
about  Indiana  Limestone,"The  Aristocratof  Building  Materials," 
to  hold  a  piece  in  your  hand,  and  to  decide  for  yourself  about 
the  new  building.  (See  FREE  OFFER  below). 

FOR  THE  NEW 


YES — of  course.  A  list  of  the  finest  Indiana 
Limestone  homes  reads  like  a  society  blue- 
book.  Indiana  Limestone  is  a  badge  of 
distinguished  taste,  whether  for  cottage  or 
mansion.  The  best  architects  use  it  also 
for  the  trimmings  of  brick  houses  and  for 
porches  even  on  wooden  houses. 

YES— for  the  very  finest  apartments  use 
Indiana  Limestone  from  sidewalk  to  roof, 
or  one  story  Limestone  and  the  rest  brick. 
Natural  Indiana  Limestone  trim,  porches 
and  doorways,  add  the  final  touch  of  ele- 
gance to  the  brick  apartment,  and  in  renting 
"class  pays  cash." 

YES— where  is  the  wonderful  product  of 
nature  more  appropriate  than  in  a  church  ? 
What  is  more  certain  to  express  the  high 
function  of  the  edifice  than  Indiana  Lime- 
stone? Let  us  send  a  sample  and  book  t< 
each  of  the  committee,  pastor  or  others 
interested. 

YES— the  greatest  architects  have  used 
millions  of  cubic  feet  in  a  host  of  the 
great  buildings  in  America— for  example, 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  (N.Y.I  and 
business,  hotel,  bank  and  public  buildings, 
great  and  small-EVERYWHERE !  By  no 
means  fail  to  investigate  Indiana  Limestone. 


•Commercial* 
Ifiuilding? 


FRFE — Handsome  paperweight  of  Indiana 
*  *^  Limestone  showing  several  finishes 

with  a  handsomely  illustrated  interesting  booklet 

Send  for  them  today. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Ass'n 

P.  O.  BOX  213  BEDFORD,  IND. 
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Are\bur  Eyes 

as  good  as  your  memory  ? 

inr^Tifi^V'0^!00^11-15  from  the  Present 

£5  toedJats^twlth  a11  ,ts  memories-  Jt  is 

But,  here  in  the  Present,  are  you  able— 

to  look  up  from  near  objects  and 
without  changing  or  removing 
glasses,  see  distant  objects  clear! y? 

JV   GLASSES    lV 
THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

Do  enable  you  to  see  both  near  and  distant 
eSght?-ofC^u^.a"d  diStinC^  -  "S  the 

KRYPTOK     {pronounced     Crip-tock) 

Glasses  end  the  annoyance  of  removes  ycmr 
reading  glasses  every  time  you  look  at  oT>ie 
more  than  a  few  feet  away.    They  free  you 
from  fussing  with  two  pairs.  ' 

.   KRYPTOKS  combine  near  and  far  vision 

or  huemCny  Tl1"016"  le1S^fr?e  fr°m  line- 
s^reJn^LT01  tedlStlngUished  ' 

ab^ut^R'vPT'^-Gf^er"4^015^'1"     | 

Write  for  Booklet,   "Eyesight    Efficiency" 

When  writing.pleasegive(if  possible) name 
of  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician. 

KRYPTOK   COMPANY,  Inc. 

1050  Old  South   Building,   Boston,  Mass. 


Che  old 
Bifocal 


rTh*  KRYPTOK 
Bifocal 


With  the  disfiguring    With  dear  smooth 
seam  or  hump         even  surfaces 


Use  It  FREE 


Piedmont  Red  Cedar 

Chests   protect  furs 
and  woolens  from  moths 
mice,  dust  and  damp.  Fin- 
est weddin*  or  birthday 
i-ift     Dirert   to  home.  IS  _ 

days   free  trial     Writs  for  eL-vaiH 

cgaU*.  rtdurtdvrirv,.  f>o*£Sf?„. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chert  Cn  .  Dent  21.  Stateivill, 


Motorblk* 


AltANGER 

—j  bicycle  and  know  you  have  the 
f  best.  Buy  a  machine  you  can 
-  prove  before  accepting  '  Select 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in 
thefamou     "Ranger"  line 

amJMdav*    trial.    NO  EXPENSE  to 

y°"2  ^fi"Ltr"a'  you  do  n"'  keep  it. 
LOW  FACTORY  COST.greatinv 
\  provements   and    values  never    be- 
A  fore  equalled. 

WRITE  TODAY  forour  bio  *-ata- 

Jog  showing  our  complete  line  of 

WWblcycUs,  TIRES,  aundnesand 

parts     and    learn    our  wonderful 

nn»  offers  and  liberal  terms.Do  not 

Duy  until  yon  know  what  wecan  do 

toryju.  A  postal  brings  "verythinu/ 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.L  172  Chicago 


dian  women  been.     Vast  sums  of  money 
have  they  helped  to  collect.     By  ingenuity 
of    resource   and   novel   plans   they   have 
kept  the  money  flowing  into  ever-needy  and 
ever-emptying  coffers.     Hospital  staffs  in 
strange  lands  they  have  manned  with  expert 
nurses.     Men's    places   in    the   office    and 
the    counting-house    they    have    assumed 
calmly,    and    the    duties    have    been    effi- 
ciently performed.     The  liquor-traffic  has 
felt  then-  might,  and  in  half  of  the  whole 
Dominion  the  open  bars  have  been  swept 
away. 

To  suffering  soldiers  and  foreign  non- 
combatants    have    been    rushed    colossal 
mountains  of  food-  and  clothing-supplies 
Fresh  fruit  they  have  canned  in  thousands 
of   quarts   for   the   fighters   at   the   front 
And  at  home,   eternally  vigilant,  always 
alert  to  fight,  they  have  beaten  food-eom- 
bmes  and  driven  prices  down.     Even  into 
the  great  factories,  where  come  the  things 
of  death,  they  have  gone  and  worked  and 
become  experts  in  the  art   of   munition- 
making. 

In  no  single  thing  have  they  failed;  no 
single  call  have  they  left  unanswered. 
Greatly  they  have  striven  and  greatly 
achieved. 


AN  AMERICAN  BOY  WHO  DIED 
FOR  ENGLAND 

A  MONG  the  lives  that  have  been  taken 
Jr^  as  British    toll  in  the  great  war  are 
many  upon  which  England  had  no  blood- 
claim,  but  which  were  given  for  her  because 
of  the  love  borne  for  her  as  a  nation.  French 
and  Germans  have  fought  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  our  wars,  but  not  many  British. 
Large  numbers  of  Americans,  however,  are 
'  earingthe  King's  uniform.     One  such  was 
Earry  Butters,  a  young  Californian  whose 
death  in  France  called  forth  nation-wide 
eulogies  from  British  personage  and  press. 
1 1  seems,  according  to  published  accounts, 
i  I'.'t  young  Mr.  Butters  had  been  educated 
i'i  San  Francisco,  and  later  cut.  red  Beau- 
mont   College,    in    Old    Windsor,    where, 
amid  scenes  replete  with  England's  richest 
rural  charm  and  tradition,  he  learned  to 
love  the  country 'which  sheltered  him,  and 
felt  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  the  land. 
VVhen  the  war  came,  we  learn  from  the 
London  Observer,  altho  he  had  returned  to 
America,  he  went  back  to  England  to  en- 
list, and  it  was  as  an  officer  of  the  British 
Army  that  he  died.     It  is  stated  of  him: 

Thi-  American  boy— and  what  a  straight 
upstanding  pattern  of  youth  and  strength 
he  was— owed  us  no  duty  and  he  gave  us 
all.     He  gave  it  not  impulsively  nor  in  ad- 
venturous recklessness,  bul  with  a  settled 
enthusiasm  belonging  to  the  "depth  and 
not  the  tumult  of  the  soul."     i[<nv  ,ni„.h 
he  gave   is    worth   considering.     His   per- 
sonal endowments  and  opportunities  were 
such  that  when  he  mad.,  uj,  his  mind  to 
quit  everything  in  hisbrighl  California  and 
to  come  into  the  war,  his  choice  was  heroic 
in  the  fullesl  sense  of  thai  word. 

When  he  went  back  to  America  after 
leaving  college,  he  was  a  young  man  of 
mark,  framed  to  excel  both  in  sport  and 
affair-.  He  was  very  tall,  supple,  active, 
frank,  and  comely  of  face,  as  gav  as  he  was 
good-looking.    You  saw  by  a  glance  a1 


hands  that  he  had  a  born  instinct  for  man- 
agement and  technique.     He  had  been  a 
good    deal    at    sea.     He    knew    all    about 
horses  and  motor-cars.      He  was  a  crack 
shot  and  a  fine  polo-player.     His  business 
ability  was  shown  as  soon  as  he  took  over 
the   management   of   his   father's   estates. 
With  this  practical  talent  that  could  turn 
itself  to  anything  he  had  other  qualities 
One   remembers    what  a  delightful,  level 
measuring  glance  he  used  to  give  suddenly 
from  under  his  brows  when  he  had  finished 
rolling  a  cigaret    and    went    on    with  his 
keen  questioning  about  men  and  things 
lo  talk  with  him  was  to  receive  a  new 
and  promising  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
young  America.     Like  so  many  of  our  own 
young   soldiers    in    their   attitude    toward 
politics    he  was  not  content  with  either 
of  the  old  parties  in  the  United  States.     He 
thought  that  his  own  generation,  if  it  was 
earnest  enough,  might  make  a  better  hand 
both  of  social  problems  and  world-relations 
He  hoped  to  play  his  part.     Tho  he  always 
thought  of  himself  in  a  fine  spirit  as  "an 
American  citizen,"  he  wanted  the  United 
States  to  take  a  full  share  in  the  wider  life 
of  the  world,  and  especially  to  work  as  far 
as   possible  for  common   ideals   with   the 
whole  English-speaking  race. 

So  when  the  news  of  the  war  came  to 
ban  Francisco,  he  put  aside  as  fair  a  pros- 
pect of  wealth,  success,  happiness,  and  long- 
life  as  could  well  open  before  a  young  man 
and  determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the' 
old  country  and  the  Allies  in  the  fight  for 
civilization  against  all  the  armed  might  of 
lawless  iniquity  which  had  flung  itself  on 
Belgium. 

He  was  then  twenty-two.     He  arrived 
m  England  m  the  early  part    of  1915  to 
join  the  British  Army,  and  no  military  eye 
could  doubt  that  the  British  Army  had  got 
a  rare  recruit.     Harry  Butters  got  his  first 
commission  in   the   11th   Royal  Warwick- 
shire Regiment.     Afterward  his  technical 
faculty  found  more  congenial  scope  when 
he  transferred  to  the  Royal  Field  Artillery 
While  training,  ho  stayed  a  good  deal  at  the 
rectory,  Stow-on-the-Wold,  Glos.     The  rec- 
tor writes:   "He  was  a  warm-hearted,  fear- 
less young  officer,  as  fine  an  American  gen- 
tleman as  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic."     It 
is  much  to  say,  but  it  is  true. 

An  associate  continues  the  tribute  with 
a  picture  of  young  Butters  after  the  first, 
baptism  of  fire  at  tho  front,  not  in  his  own 
words,  but  in  the  words  of  the  young  Ameri- 
can himself,  as  he  wrote  to  his  family  in  a 
letter  afterward  published  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco newspaper.     The  new  recruit  wrote: 

■"I  am  no  longer  untried.  Two  weeks' 
action  in  a  great  battle  is  to  my  credit 
a  ad  if  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  my  course 
or  my  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  had  been 
due  to  fail  it  would  have  done  so  during 
that  time.  But  it  has  only  become 
stronger.  I  find  myself  a  soldier  among 
millions  of  others  in  the  greal  Allied  armies" 
fighting  for  all  I  believe  right  and  civilized 
and  humane  against  a  Power  which  is  evil 
and  which  threatens  the  existence  of  all 
the  right  we  prize  and  the  freedom  we 
enjoy. 

"It  may  seem  to  you  that  for  me  this 
is  all  quite  uncalled  for,  that  it  can  only 
mean  either  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  noth- 
ing, or  at  best,  some  of  the  best  years  of 
my  life  Masted;  but  I  tell  you  t'hat  not 
onTj  am  I  wining  to  give  my  life  to  this 
enterprise  (for  that  is  comparatively  ea 
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^Hotor  Gar  Snow  Shoes 


/L   1 VER  deep  snow  and  slushy  roads 
\^/  Firestone  Tires  carry  your  car 

with  maximum  ease  of  &oin&.  They 

are  steady,  safe  and  sure. 

The  quality  of  rubber  in  the  Firestone 
Non-Skid  tread  insures  a  firm  &rip, 
&ood  traction  and  long,  added  wear. 

And  this  matchless  Firestone  quality 
is  yours  at  prices  charged  for 
ordinary  tires.  This  saving  is  pos- 
sible only  because  of  methods  and 
machinery  highly  efficient  and 
modernized  up  to  the  minute.  Also 
because  of  enormous  output,  and 
wide  distribution  expertly  and 
economically  handled. 

For  safety  and  saving  in  the  highest 
decree,  ask  your  dealer  for  Firestone 
equipment. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  "little  fellow"— as  well  as 
the  big  business  man  — finds 
Packard    silent,    chainless    trucks 

the  cheapest  to  own  and  operate.  Built  in 
seven  sizes,  with  fifty  body  types  to  choose 
from,  the  Packard  line  alone  offers  the 
one  economical  truck  for  every  haulW 
task.  Shock-proof  design  makes  them  ten 
year  investments.  Their  improved  motors 
get  more  power,  even  from  low-test  gaso- 
lines. Worm-drive  uses  all  this  power, 
cuts  up-keep,  saves  wear  and  tear.  Fitness! 
Economy!    Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 


FORGE  TO  THE  FRONT 


by  reding  P"*™*  Power  0kbj  Keith  J.  Thomas 

for  big  men  and  fori  ,.,     The  writer  ia 

a  practical  man  who  has  made  Krxxi  and  who  tells  yon  how 
1  d„°,  '^  '"  a  Peculiarly  gripping  and  convincing 
manner  He  teaches  you  how  to  develop  wiU-power  m.-ntal 
'"";'""" '  a,mJ  winning  personality,  explains  the 
philosophy  of  failure,  and  .  ,\.S3. 

i2tno,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

FUNK  k  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  A™.,  N.w  York 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

'  '  ''     ■'  iphic  diafrann  showini  him  a  (rem 

■ 

market  for  toy.  ,n  this  country  whicb 

tZT^T" 

"■"  ' k  >'"'  l""'        P      -        Gel   on.     ■>„  befo, 

',  ,,'■;:•  ■■/■  ':  'imo.cloth     Illustrated  with  38  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.     W,  by  mail  54c  yuios 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   Dept.  665.  New  York 


How    the    Standard    Bible    Dictionary    HELPS    the 
Sunday  School  Superintendent,  Teacher  and  Work( 


except  when  I  think  of  you),  but  that  I 
firmly  believe— if  I  live  through  it  to  spend 
a  useful  lifetime  with  you— that  never  will 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  gain  so  much 
honorable  advancement  for  my  own   soul 
or  to  do   so   much  for  the  cause   of   the 
world's  progress,  as  I  have  here,  daily  de- 
luding the  liberty  that  mankind  has  so 
tar  gamed  against  the  attack  -of  an  enemy 
who  would  deprive  us  of    it  and  set   the 
world  back  some  centuries  if  he  could  have 
his  way.     I  think  less  of  myself  than  1  did 
Less  of  the  heights  of  personal  success  I  as- 
pired  to  climb,  and  more  of  the  service  that 
each  of  11s  must  render  in  payment  for  the 
right  to  live  and  by  virt  lire  of  which  only  we 
fan  progress. 

-Yes,  my  dearest  folks,  we  are  indeed 
doing  the  world's  work  over  here,  and  1  am 
in  it  to  the  finish." 


The    Observer     account 


Ler- 


Life-e  the  A.K-U.  Bibk  ScUU,  .ho  ,,pir„  to  ,_  an  Acdve  Worker  in  ,he  Sunday  SAool  and  church  SocjetiCT 


/  Sunday  School  Officers, 
teachers  and  other  Workers  have  not 
had  the  benefit  of  a  technic 

>le  study,  and  yet  desire  and  ap- 
preciate all  that  Biblical  scholarship 
can  give  them  of  its  results.  What 
natural  and  helpful  than  to  refer 
the  many  vexing  problems  arising  in 
,hel'-  of  Sunday  Scho. 

■  talks  and  di«  ,etc 

Standard  Bible  Dictionary 
lor  explanation  and  light? 


In  no  other  way  that  we  know  of 
can  you  obtain  so  complete  an  under- 
standing and  talking  familiarity  with 
B>We  places     and     events 

through  only  a  few  minutes'  reference 
than  by  means  of  the  Standard  Bible 
nary,  which  James  E,  McCurdy, 
Jh.iX,  LL.D.,  University  College, 
Toronto,  calls  "The  beat  single  vol- 
ume handbook  for  Bible  study  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  any  language.'" 
„„  J*ey-  F-  N.  Peloubet,  author  of 
Peloubets  Notes  Con  the  interna- 
tional b.  S.  Lessons/'  writes  'in  part;  : 


FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY.  Publishers,  N 


'  The  Standard  possesses  some  very 
great    advantages    over    other    Bible 

'  ionariea  too  unusually  good  ex- 
ory  illustrations— colored  maps, 
a  real  help  pronunciations  ol  proper 
Biblical  names— labor-saving  thumb- 
index— clear  prim,"  etc.  Prepared 
under  the  editorial  direction  of  Melanc- 
thon  W  Jacobus,  Andrew  C.  Zenos 
and  Edward  E.  Nourse.  920  large 
pages  Handsome  cloib  binding,  price 
95  including  index,  carriage  prepaid; 
'A  morocco  $  8 .      Ful  1  morocco  fro 


ew  York  and  Lond 


on 


The    writer    of 
comments  on  this: 

This  is  a  magnificent  letter  in  the  height 
of  character,  the  earnestness  of  thought 
the  steady  strength  of  mind  and  heart  it 
reveals.  None  of  us  can  read  it  without 
being  moved  and  fortified.  That  phrase 
abou1  "honorable  advancement  for  my 
own  souk-  is  one  that  deserves  never  to 
die.  Rarely  has  the  cause  of  the  Allies 
been  vindicated  with  more  moral  force- 
never  was  thai  cause  sealed  by  a  purer 
sacrifice. 

His  captain  writes  that,  "He  was  with 
his  guns,  ;lll(j  „„  one  eould  have  (Uvd  .n  a 

nobler  way.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest, 
cheeriesl  boys  1  haw  ever  known,  and  al- 
ways the  life  and  sou]  of  the  mess. 
We  all  realized  his  nobilitj  in  coming  to 
the  help  of  another  country  entirely  of  his 
'»""  free  will,  ami  understood  whal  a  big 
l"'"'1   be  had.     He  was  loved  by  all." 

Il('  is  '"    il    to   the   finish,   indeed,    with 
comrades  of  bis  adoption,  who  have  passed 
Ul11'  bim.      lie  takes  his  bast  sleep  out  there 
with  so  many  of  the  brave  and  true  where 
none   was   braver  and   truer  than   he,  and 
among   the   recollections  of  the  -real    war, 
his  nam.'  will  not  be  forgotten.     Beaumont 
will  lake  care  of  that.     In  his  old  college 
we  doul.i   not   he  will  have  his  permanent 
memorial.      In   ow    thoughts    I  he   flags  of 
Britain   and    America   cover  his   heart   with 
double   honor.     We  shall   never  see  them 
entwined  again   without    thinking  of  him. 
No  American  can   read   these  lines  wilhonl 
being  proud  of  him.     No  Briton  can  read 
them  uiihoul  feelings  deeper,  more  moved 
than    can    he    said    in    any    words.      We   are 
grateful,    as    he    would    have    liked,    (,,    |,js 
America  thai  bred  him. 

Whal  this  brave  lad  was  to  his  intimates 
and  family  is  revealed  by  a  letter  written 
by  an  Englishwpman  who  was  wont  to  call 
herself  his  "stepmother,"   because  of  the 

filial  affection  he  had  Tor  her,  allho  there 
were  no  lies  of  kindred  between  I  hem. 
She  is  Airs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  l  he  widow 
of  the  famous  Irish  singer  who  was  so 
eulogized  by  Mark  Twain  in  his  "Memoirs." 
Of  Harry  Butters,  she  wrote  to  friends: 

Do    you     remember    in     poor    Synge's 
"Riders  to  the  Sea" -the  old  mother  says 

thai    now  her  last  son   is  drowned,  she   will 
he  able  lo  sleep  o'   nights'.' 

The  harrowing  anxiety  of  every  day  in 
this  lime  of  war  is  over  for  me,  loo.  (),, 
•July  22,  as  you  know,  Gerard,  my  lirsl 
Stepson,    was    killed.      And    on    AugUSl    31, 

••it    night,   i,„,,   my   last  -Harry   Butters 
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they  were  both  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own 
but  Gerard  had  his  own  people  here — he 
was  not  dependent  on  me,  while  in  a  way, 
Harry  had  only  me — his  sister  was  six 
thousand  miles  away.  I  haven't  been  able 
to  say  much  of  him  these  last  months  as 
he  had  been  getting  the  carbon  copies  of 
my  letters  to  you.  Yet  it  was  so  often  on 
the  tip  of  my  fingers  to  enlarge  upon  the 
hoy — his  charm,  his  capabilities. 

More  still  upon  the  drama  of  his  last 
experiences — from  the  moment  when  ho 
burst  into  Aldwych  his  first,  day  in  uniform, 
so  big,  so  startlingly  handsome — above  all, 
so  gay — a  shout  of  "stepmother!"  that 
raised  the  dust  in  that  crowded,  smoky 
refuge  where  the  hundreds  of  tired  Belgians 
looked  around  in  astonishment  thai  anyone 
left  in  the  world  could  be  s%fresh,  so  daz- 
zling— through  those  months  of  his  watch 
beside  his  guns  or  directing  fire  from  his 
exposed  shell-swept  hillside  —  that  awful 
moment  when  the  enemy  found  the  range 
and  poured  death  down  upon  the  shelter 
that  was  no  shelter — when  all  the  other 
officers  within  call  took  refuge  there,  four- 
teen in  all,  Harry,  the  youngest,  but  the 
one  who  dashed  out  under  fire  to  carry 
what  was  left  of  one  of  his  telephonists  to 
the  first-aid  station — a  poor  mangled  mass 
of  humanity,  still  breathing  and  crying  out, 
a  deed  that  in  a  smaller  war  would  have 
meant  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  in  this,  only 
one  of  a  thousand  such  daily — after  it  his 
sudden  collapse  from  the  shock — ("No  one 
knew  it,  stepmother!  I  managed  to  bluff 
it  through!")  But  his  colonel  had  been 
through  the  same  experience  and  backed 
the  doctor  up  in  sending  him  to  the  base 
for  a  few  days. 

Then  his  June  leave,  luckily  due  anyway, 
brought  him  over  to  No.  7  where  he  could 
be  petted  and  taken  care  of — but  it  was  a 
quiet  Harry—no  less  clear-eyed  and  vig- 
orous, but  so,  .so  tired. 

Then  Winston  Churchill  and  Garvin 
trying  to  make  him  take  three  weeks'  extra 
leave,  the  boy's  refusal,  his  return  to 
France,  some  weeks  in  the  ammunition 
column,  where,  knowing  him  to  be  com- 
paratively safe,  I  could  carry  au  easier 
heart,  then  a  hasty  line:  "Just  going  up 
to  one  of  the  batteries  to  replace  a  casually. 
It's  too  bad  it  comes  while  I'm  in  bad 
shape,  but  it  can't,  be  helped,  and  it  surely 
is  what  I'm  here  for,  after  all.  Don't 
worry  any  more  than  you  can  help." 

That  was  August  22,  only  short  notes 
after  that,  tho  he  coidd  find  time  to  write, 
"I'm  going  to  try  to  get  over  to  Gerard's 
grave.  If  1  can  find  some  flowers  I'll 
decorate  it  for  you." 

His  friend.  Captain  2iamora,  to  whom 
he'd  given  my  address,  could  not  have  been 
with  him  at  the  last,  for  he  had  also  had 
shell-shock  and  was  with  the  ammunition 
column,  but  he  \\  rote  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber that  Harry  had  been  with  his  onus  the 
night  before,  when  the  call  came,  had  gone 
in  apparently  the  best  of  spirits — and  the 
same  shell  killed  him  and  his  battery 
commander. 

I  was  in  town — went  up  Monday  and, 
on  Tuesday,  the  5th,  came  this  letter, 
sent  to  No.  7.  I  cabled  Harry's  sister, 
through  Oscar,  that  he  died  splendidly — 
the  boy  himself  had  written  when  Gerard 
was  killed,  "What  a  magnificent  end  it  is 
for  his  life,  the  greatest  luck  that  can 
come  to  any  man." 

It  has  been  so  beautiful  this  week.  I've 
never  seen  a  harvest-moon  more  wonderful. 
One  can  only  think  what  a  world  it  is— 
and  Harry  and  Gerard  both  out  of  it. 


These  Automobiles  are  Westinghouse-Equipped 


PLEASURE 

CARS 

Allen 
Anik-rtion 
Ben-Hur 
Bim.-I  Sfoi 

Chalmers 

Six-Thirl  y 
Crawfonl 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Dort 

Don  jV 

Drummond 

V.wyy  'I  win  Six 

V.  I.  A.  T. 
Geneva  Six 
Glide  Light  Six 
Grajr-Dort 
Great  Eagle 

<U.  S. 
Hal  Twelve 
Hupmobile 


Kline  Kar 
J..  ■  ington 
Locomobile 
Marion 

Handley 
McFarlan-Bix 
Mil.  hell  0-42 
Murray 
National 

Highway  Six 
Ogren 

Fierce-Arrow 
Riddle 

Limousine 
Singer 


M.  ;tl  til 

Stcwsj '     i 

MOTOR 
TRUCKS 
Dart* 

Dupli      Powi  i 
Federal* 
Garfor.J 
Gersix 
Gramm- 

Bernstein 
Kelly. 

I  pi  rn  I,,  Id* 


NelBon-LeMoon 
I'ierre-Arrou  * 
Biker* 

Service* 

Stetfeman 
V.  icbita* 


♦Optional 

FUNERAI 
CARS 

Cunningham 
Great  Eagle 

IT.  s. 


Mieliijfan 

I  IKr 
APPARATUS 

A ....  '  icad 
LaFran*  < 
Maxim 
Seagrai  <- 

MINK  LOCO 

Mill  l\  I- .  - 

Milwaukee- 
Gasoline 
Locomoi  .■ 


.c 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


% 


Symbols  of  Standards 

The  distinctive  designs  of  radiator  and  name-plate  that 
differentiate  one  automobile  from  another  are  more  than 
mere  marks  of  identification. 

Each  is  a  symbol  of  a  standard  of  quality  in  automobile 
building.  Each  suggests  the  kind  of  service  to  be  expected 
from  the  car  and  therefore  from  every  important  part — 
by  which  the  performance  of  the  whole  car  is  measured. 

And  certainly  among  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
modern  car  is  the  electrical  system. 

Westinghouse  Electrical  Equipment  has  played  its  part  in  helping 
establish  the  car-character  for  which  stand  the  symbols  of  Pierce- 
Arrow,  Locomobile,  F.  I.  A.  T.,  Stearns,  Hupp,  Chalmers,  National 
and  many  other  makes  of  automobiles. 

Not  alone  in  the  quality  of  the  cars  of  which  it  is  a  part  is 
Westinghouse  Equipment  first,  but  also  in  the  number  of  builders 
who  use  it. 

And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  costs  more,  because  it  represents 
the  efforts  of  the  highest  type  of  electrical  and  mechanical  engineers, 
the  most  skillful  workmanship  and  the  use  of  the  finest  materials. 

WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC  &   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Automobilr  Equipment  Department 
Shadyside  Works  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


i^jfeii 


,-       ''        ! 


J&fjHw 


ndfa 


J!. 


SI 


a  IGNITION  EQUIPMENT 


Venus 

IOcPENCIL 

For  Every  Possible  Purpose 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  C0..NY 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-dale  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thoroughly    rebuilt,    trade-marked    and 
guaranteed  the  same  as  new.    Efficient  I 
service  through  Branch  Stores  in  leading 
eities.     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WITTE  chr'agdhe  ENGINES 

KEROSENE  and  GASOLINE 
2  to  22  H.  P. 
Ited  mach 

ele\  .uots.  pump:  ::iills. 

liar. 

>.i\\  -  Rigs 

selling 
1100     1  latest 

Will  K  prii 
or  what  work  you  have.     Ed.  H.  \\  itte,  Pus. 

WITTE    ENGINE    WORKS 

Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa 


3627  Oakland  Avenue 
3627   Empire   Building 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  1 're positions,  by 
James  C.  Fkkxai.d,  L.H.D.will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $1.50.  bv  mail, 
Jl.6i.  FUNK  &  YVAGNALLS  COMPANY.   New  York 
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THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    i„   eve 
Amencan  home  where  education  aud  culture  are  trul] 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That   Cuts    Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 

Per  Cent. 


A    Free    Trial    Package    is    Mailed    to 
Everyone    Who   Writes. 

A.  I,.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adami    N   V 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  i«  cold  w-  t, ■       , 

Arf\'™te  S?  v-r-  AA-  Rice-  Manufacturer.  124  North  Street 


7ne   //OA/E  /br   KOC/  u*3  6e  /bam/  „ 

KEITH'S 

For   17  Years 

The_Leading  Magazine  on  Home  Building 


KJI  ?.18  a  8Pe<;ia',z=d1tnontnly  magazine 
complete  in  the  latest  ideas  and  Plans  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Each  72  to  100  page 

?n.  J ?7  m'Vj*  many  CUU  ?n.d. p!ans  with  interest, 
ng  detailed  write-ups  of  Homes  designed  by 

rneni^^U6^:  ^o^  Decoration  DeparN 
mem.  edited  by  Virginia  Rob.e.  the  well-known 
authority.   New  materials  and  how  to  use  them 

Big  Offer  of  the  Year 

and  in  addition,  mail  postpaid,  your  Choice  of  Jny  of 
i30P1,ni)oJVE,T"'S  Dollar  P,an  B°o>": 

\m  \  Isnn  of  Bungalows 

!2;  P',"/13  cst«.  below  JMOO 

Jft      ..         k  n        I4"00 

176  "       $5000 

tfett/t, ,  Magazine  on  Newsstand*  SSeeopy.  $2.50  Year 

AU    Exghi    Book*    and    KEITH'S  a    Y-ar    turn 

«—  KEITHS.  982  McKa.ght  Bid, ..  Minneapolis.  Mil.  -J 


WILD  LIFE  AT  THE  ANTIPODES 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  Dr.  Carl  Lumholtz, 

ir*-  the  famous  Norwegian  explorer,  set 

out  on  an  expedition  through  the  wilds  of 

central  Borneo.    He  had  lived  several  years 

among  the  aborigines  of  Queensland,  and 

as  it  had  long  been  his  ambition  to  visit 

and  explore  New  Guinea,  he  procured  the 

necessary  governmental  permits  and  started 

for  this  famous  island,  the  goal  of  all  those 

who  seek  fresh  secrets  of  natural  life.    But 

just  at  that  time  the  war  broke  out,  and  his 

plans  were  perforce  changed.    He  explains 

to  us  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 


on  the  upper  Barito,  one  being  more  than 
nalt  a  mile  long. 

But  more  difficult  rapids  were  yet  to 
come.  It  is  a  somewhat  hilly  country, 
and  when  it  rains  the  current  flows  with 
such  violence  that  traveling  is  impossible 
I  nave  seen  the  Busang  rise  more  than  six 
reet  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  seven  or 
eight  inches  every  two  minutes. 


Mi    P'*na   "ff-    ^low    »B00O 

ion       ••        r. 

60  Garaees.  40  Duplex  &  Flats 


The  Governor-General,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, regretted  his  inability  to  give 
me  either  ship  or  military  escort  and  ad- 
vised me  to  wait  for  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity. While  waiting.  I  decided  to  make 
an  expedition  to  central  Borneo,  large  tracts 
of  which  were  unknown.  In  the  enter- 
prise I  received  valuable  assistance  from 
his  excellency  the  Governor-General  and 
the  higher  officials  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, to  all  of  whom  I  wish  to  express 
heartfelt  thanks. 

Briefly,  my  plans  were  to  start  from 
Banjermassin  in  the  south,  ascend  the 
Banto  River,  branching  thence  into  its 
"-'•hern  tributary,  the  Busang,  and 
crossing  the  watershed  to  the  Mahakkam 
or  Koti  River,  and  following  this  to  its 
mouth,  should  reach  the  sea  on  the  easl 
coast  near  Samarinda.  The  journey,  I 
found,  would  take  me  through  a  country 
where  the  tribes  had  never  been  scien- 
tifically studied. 

On  August  15  of  last  year,  I  left  Batavia 
tor  Dutch  Borneo,  returning  September  21, 
while  waiting  for  fresh  photographic  sup- 
plus  from  London.  The  first  two  months 
o!  the  expedition  were  spent  among  the 
MTurang  Dyaka  on  the  Laong,  a  distant 
tributary  of  the  Barito.  December  !), 
1915,  I  was  able  to  begin  my  journey 
through  central  Borneo.  The  Government 
sent  with  me  a  lieutenant,  a  sergeant,  and 
Ave  native  soldiers,  as  an  escort,  and  also 
a  photographer  and  surveyor.  We  em- 
barked at  Banjermassin  "on  the  river 
steamer  Otto,  which,  0n  account  ()f  the 
shallows,  is  propelled  by  large  stern  wheels 

We  enjoyed  beautiful  weather  and  there 
was  not  a  ripple  on  the  water  of  the  broad 
mer  which  winds  in  large  curves.  Its 
placid  surface  reflects  the  sky  and  the 
jungle  on  the  banks  with  '  wonderful 
accuracy.  After  about  five  day.  of  travel- 
ing and  anchoring  at  nigh*t,  the  water  be- 
came reddish  and  speckled   with  foam.       In 

this  neighborhood  eleven  pears  ago  the 
Government  put  an  end  to  a  violenl  Malay 
revolution,  the  revolt  as  usual  being 
headed  by  a  pretender  for  the  sultanate. 
The  steamer  in  which  I  traveled  as  a 
reminder  of  those  days  had  gun  mountings 
on  the  deck  and  my  cabin  was  armored. 
Leaving  the  -lea  mer  for  six  nalne  boats 

after    some   difficulty    we   secured    Malay 
boatmen,    the    far    better    Dyaks    having 
been    pushed   inland   by  the  domineering 
Malays.    The  higher  up  the  river  we  wenl 
the  more  difficult  it  was  to  retain  the  men 
v  ho  demanded  exorbitant,  wages.     Finally' 
;i11  returned  except  four.     This  happened' 
a'    a,   critical   stage,   just    when    we    were 
about   to  enter  a  great   accumulation    or 
rapid-;  which  makes  travel  or.  the  Busang 
•■'   'natter  of  peculiar  difficulty.     We  had 
already  ascended  very  considerable  rapids 


Dr.  Lumholtz  tells  us  that  usually 
February  and  March  are  the  wettest,  and 
that  travel  is  badly  hampered  by  the  delay 
of  two  months  of  high  water.  However,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  distance  overland 
could  be  covered,  especially  among  the 
hills,  and  to  press  ahead,  they  sent  a 
lieutenant  to  a#village  on  the  upper  river 
to  try  to  hire  men  for  transport.  He 
writes  of  this  attempt: 

We  got  twenty-six  carriers  and  were  en- 
abled to  resume  the  journey.  Meanwhile 
the  photographer  and  the  surveyor  re- 
covered from  attacks  of  dysentery.  The 
photographer  suffered  from  other  compli- 
cations and  was  obliged  to  return  to  the 
coast,  so  that  I  had  to  undertake  his  work 

^f,1^/18    tho    taxidermist    also    was 
attacked  by  dysentery  he  had  to  go  home 
and   I    taught   a   soldier  how   to   prepare 
the  skins  of  our  specimens. 

The  weather  was  favorable,  and  in  ten 
•lays  we  had  ascended  the  principal  rapids 
frequently  the  stores  had  to  be  unloaded 
and    carried    overland.     The    boats    also 
had   to   be   dragged   over   the   big   stones 
forming  the  banks.     When  we  came  to  the 
I  enyabong  country  we  encountered  natives 
from    the   Muller  Mountains.     They    are 
quiet    and     of    hardy,     nomadic    habits. 
Lately   they  have   been  induced    to   form 
villages  and  cultivate  rice.     It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  a  young  man  to  pay  for  a  bride 
with  a  sword  or  a  gong.     However,  thero 
is  no  marriage  ceremony  and  divorce  is 
very  rare.     If  the  husband  dies  the  widow 
fasts  on  alternate  days  for  one  year.     She 
is  expected  to  weep  morning  and  evening 
At  the  end  of  the  period  she  is  allowed  to 
remarry. 

I  met  six  natives  who  had  been  hunting 
rhinoceroses  in  the  west.  The  horn  of  the 
animal,  when  powdered,  is  in  great  demand 
by  the  Chinese  as  medicine  and  fetches 
a  high  price.  Such  hunting  may  last  two 
''">"'  '  Die  hunters  carry  no  provisions, 
'»'  '"  -ago  and  such  animals  as    they 

can  0  Bl.     When  there  is  a  scarcity  of  food 
and  they  are  frequently  three  or  four  days 
mainly    on    the    water,     they    stay    their 
hunger  with   tobacco.     I  was  told  that  a 
man  would  tackle  a  rhinoceros  and  spear  it 

single-handed,  tho  the  beast  is  very  difficult 

to  kill. 

We  proceeded  in  our  boats,  which  for 
the  most  part  were  poled  only  in  the 
shallow  stream.  One  day  we  were  sur- 
prized by  the  arrival  of  a  Saputan  chief 
and  two  companions  in  a  boat,  They 
brought  a  dog  and  a  blow-pipe  for  darts 
and  they  had  recently  killed  a  pig.  Humors 
as  to  our  party  had  reached  Saputan  in 
the  country  north  of    the  watershed.      The 

chief  and  thirty  men  had  been  awaiting  our 
arrival  for  nine  days  at  the  watershed,  but 

the    provisions   gave   out   and   all   returned 
except    (he   three,    whom    W6   welcomed. 
The  current  was  very  swill  and  a  distance 

taking  only  a  few  hours  to  descend  may 
occupy  several  days  in  ascending.  Occa- 
sionally quiet  pools  are  passed.  Graceful 
trees,     many     colored     with     orchids     of 
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The  low-priced  coal 
which  the  SPENCER  uses 


The  high-priced  coal  which 
the  ORDINARY  healer  uses 


40%  off  your  Coal  Bills 


Those  Coal  Wagons 

Both  these  wagons  carry  coal  for 
heating  residences  and  big 
buildings. 

But  one  wagon  carries  a  kind  of 
coal  which  costs  40  per  cent  less 
than  the  other. 

That  coal  is  for  the  only  boiler 
which  can  burn  this  very  low- 
priced  coal  successfully,  without 
incessant  shoveling — that  is  the 
Spencer  Super-Standard  Heater. 

Slice  Off  Your  Coal  Cost 

A  Spencer  can  cut  your  coal  cost 
by  that  big  slice,  for  it  burns  no 
more  of  the  lower-priced  coal 
than  the  ordinary  heater  burns 
of  the  usual  costly  coal. 


The  low-priced  hard  coal,  usable  in  a  Spencer,  may  be 
No.  I  Buckwheat  or  Pea,  in  the  East.  Serni-anthracite  or 
Lignite  is  used  in  the  West.  Buckwheat  and  Pea  Coke, 
anywhere.  These  coals  cost  from  One-Third  to  One- 
Half  less  than  the  large  domestic  sizes  needed  for  the 
ordinary  heater. 


Diagram  of  the  SpeiKerGoal-Action. 


Super-Standard 


Steam    Vapor    Hoi  Water 


How  Can  the  Spencer  Do  This? 

Because  it  was  built  for  this 
special  purpose — to  burn  a  very 
small  low-priced  coal  with  per- 
fect efficiency,  and  with  the  least 
labor. 

Thus,  the  Spencer  has  a  Maga- 
zine-feed instead  of  a  surface- 
feed.  Therefore  you  can  fill  it 
up  once  a  day  (or  twice  in  ex- 
treme weather)  and  it  feeds  its 
coal  down  automatically. 

Under  the  mouth  of  that  Maga- 
zine the  Spencer  has  Sloping 
Grates  which  prevent  the  coal 
from  piling  in  a  pyramid,  but 
automatically  distribute  it  at  just 
the  depth  the  fire  wants  it  for 
perfect,  even  burning.  (See 
diagram). 

It  Saves  Work  Also 

The  Spencer  reduces  labor  to  a 
minimum.  Because  of  the  auto- 
matic action  of  the  Magazine  and 
Sloping  Grates,  the  Spencer  needs 
attention  but  once  a  day  in  mild 
weather  and  twice  a  day  in  cold- 
est weather.  In  a  residence,  only  a 
few  minutes  a  day.  In  a  big  build- 
rng,the  janitor  or  porter  is  enough, 


and  he  can  do  a  full  day's  work 
on  his  other  duties. 

No  Ups  and  Downs  of 
Temperature 

Perfectly  Even  Heat  is  another  re- 
sult of  the  Spencer's  automatic 
action.  You  have  an  unvarying 
temperature  in  your  rooms  at  just 
the  degree  you  want,  day  and 
night.  No  spurts  of  over-heat  or 
shivering  chill. 

Entire  Cost  Paid  by  the  Savings 

The  Coal  Saving  pays  the  Spen- 
cer's Entire  Cost  in  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  becomes  a  yearly 
dividend  on  the  investment.  It 
can  pay  its  extra  cost  over  other 
boilers  in  one  season. 

Add's  to  Property  Value 

The  Spencer  adds  to  Property 
Value  because  of  the  above  rea- 
sons, and  also  because  it  is  so 
built  that  it  rarely  needs  a  repair. 
A  Spencer  building  sells  better 
and  rents  better. 

Send  to  us  for  the  interesting 
Spencer  Super-Standard  Booklet 
describing  the  construction  and 
giving  the  pictures.  Take  it  to 
your  Architect  and  Heating  Con- 
tractor for  consultation. 

THE  SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY 

100  Trader's  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton.Pa. 

BRANCHES:  New  York.  101  Park  Ave.:  CAicago.  Rail- 
way Exchange:  Philadelphia,  Otis  Bldg.;  Boston,  136 
Federal  St.:  St.  Louis.  Chemical  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Ford 
Bldg.;  Buffalo,  1377  Main  St.:  Denver,  230  Fifteenth  St.. 
1  Innearolis,  Plymouth  Bldg.;  Des  Moines.  Observatory 
Bldg.  CANADIAN  SALES  REPRESENTATIVES: 
ll'innip-g,  The  Waldon  Co..  Main  and  Portage  Aves.: 
Toronto.  The  Waldon  Co..  68  Adelaide  St..  East 
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Arco-Rays 

LENGTHENS  YOUR  PAYS 


mm 


i     ■  I 


Daylight  Instead  of  Walls! 

V^ALLS   are   necessary   for   shelter,  yet  they  obstruct 
the  daylight.     How,  then,  can  we  make  them  give 

back  the  daylight  which  they  take  away?  The  answer  is  by  finishing 
them  with  ARCO-RAYS,  which  "Lengthens  Your  Days."  When 
applied  by  any  good  painter  to  your  ceilings,  columns  and  walls, 
ARCO-RAYS  brightens  and  betters  the  day's  work  by  relieving 
eye-strain,  lessening  mistakes  and  accidents,  cutting  artificial-light 
costs,  and  expediting  greater  volume  and  quality  of  output. 

Tell  us  the  material  in  your  walls,  and  the  nature  of  your 
business,  and  make  the  TEST  THAT  TELLS.  You  buy  on  your 
judgment — not    on    our    salesmanship. 


1121  WISE 
BUILDING 


Turn  Arco  Company 
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FINE  TREES 

YOU  who  love  trees  for  their  beauty  will 
•want  the  new  ornamental  tree  and  shrub 
book  published  by  the  Andorra  Nurseries. 

'Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting"  tells 
what  trees  are  best  adapted  for  each  garden 
and  landscape  purpose.  To  read  it  is  like 
discussing  with  an  experienced  gardener  what 
your  place  needs.  The  book  is  free.  Send 
your  request  to  Box  190, 
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You  Who  Love  the  Garden 
Write  for  This  FREE  Book 
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tate;  tells  whM  to  plan!  and  when,  where  and  how. 
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growing.    0  ner  Landscape  Service 
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Wagner  Park  Nurseries,  Box  897,  Sidney,  Ohio 
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brilliant  hues,  bend  over  the  Mater. 
Creepers  hang  everywhere.  The  beautiful 
scenery  draws  you  on  and  on,  and  you 
travel  in  placid  silence.  The  surface  of 
the  water  is  seldom  disturbed  by  splashing 
fish  and  there  is  a  scarcity  of  animal  life. 
Silence  and  peace  are  supreme.  You  are 
not  even  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  malaria.  Passing 
the  superb,  silent  landscape  is  like  a 
pleasant  dream. 

The  watershed  was  easily  crossed  at  a 
height  of  about  1,400  feet.  Not  far  from 
the  Muller  Mountains  we  came  upon  the 
upper  Kasso  River,  the  banks  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  the  Saputans,  a  crude, 
friendly  people,  who  a  century  ago  were 
mere  cave-dwellers  in  the  mountains  to 
the  east. 

It  was  during  his  stay  with  these 
aborigines  that  the  explorer  managed  to 
gel  a  cinematograph,  picture  of  the  cere- 
mony of  piercing  the  ears  of  a  chief — for 
all  the  powers  of  the  tribe  are  entitled  to 
wear  fearful  and  elaborate  ear-ornaments. 
The  rank  held  by  this  particular  chief 
entitled  him  to  wear  a  tiger's  tooth  through 
a  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  his  ear.  They 
had  seated  him  in  a  comfortable  place, 
placed  a  board  behind  his  head,  while  his 
friends  and  retainers  were  zealously  engaged 
in  forcing  an  empty  rifle-cartridge  through 
his  ear-rim.  The  man  was  near  to  fainting. 
The  narrative  continues: 

A  medicine-man  was  hurriedly  sum- 
moned and  clapped  his  hand  over  the  ears. 
Then  he  produced  a  small  stone,  which  he 
threw  into  the  river,  I  was  told  that  the 
stone  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
chiefs  illness.  The  scene  was  brought  to 
a  dramatic  conclusion  and  the  exhausted 
chief  was  ignominiously  carried  away  on 
tho  back  of  a  young  man.  During  the 
afternoon  more  pebbles  were  produced  by 
the  same  sleighl  of  hand  and  a  pig  was 
killed  in  order  to  appease  the  bad  spirits 
which  caused  the  chiefs  illness. 

On  a  fresh,  beautiful  morning  we  made 
a  start  down  the  Kasso.  which  was  swollen 
and  discolored.  On  a  yellowish  -  green 
current  we  drifted  swiftly,  and  now  and 
again  the  mosl  enchanting  fragrance  was 
wafted  to  us  from  the  white  flowers  of  a 
large  tree  which  grew  profusely  on  the 
hanks.  The  natives  we  had  with  us  were 
\  er\  accomplished  boatmen  and  took  us 
safely  through  the  rapids  amid  rushing 
and  foaming  waters,  where  a  false  move 
would  have  been  awkward  to  say  the 
least.  But  the  rapid  movement  and  the 
t  urbulent,  roaring  si  ream  gave  a  delightful 
feeling  of  physical  exhilaration  despite  the 
burning  sun. 

The  most  exciting  passage  was  reserved 
for  the  afternoon.  We  were  being  rapidly 
carried  with  the  current  when  suddenly 
we  came  upon  a  small  waterfall  and,  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  left,  we  encountered 
another.  More  than  a  third  of  tho  boat 
w  as  in  1  he  air  as  it  jumped  1  he  fall. 

After  a  few  moments  of  comparative 
quiet,  we  again  dashed  into  boiling  waves, 

and,  making  a  turn  to  the  righl    at   furious 

speed,  we  glided  after  a  t  ime  into  smool  her 
waters.  These  common,  1  > 1 1 1  nevertheless, 
exciting,  experiences  reminded  one  of 
tobogganing  in  Norway,  and  it,  was  ureal 
fun,  tho  the  enjoyment  was  always 
mingled  with  anxiety  for  the  cameras 
and  instruments. 
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While  the  native  boatmen  seem  quite 
reckless,  they  are  very  skilful  and  gen- 
erally manage  to  steer  clear  of  the  almost 
invisible  rocks  with  which  the  river  is 
studded.  A  man  stationed  in  the  bow 
shouts  warnings  of  the  hidden  danger  and 
all  the  boatmen  start,  with  every  nerve 
at  full  tension.  A  foot  or  two  one  way 
or  another  may.  make  all  the  difference 
between  safety  and  disaster.  One  of  our 
boats  was  upset  in  this  way,  but  luckily 
the  damage  was  not  irreparable. 

In  the  region  of  the  upper  Mahakkan, 
where  we  now  arrived,  the  first  European 
to  enter  was  the  Dutch  ethnologist, 
Nieuwenhuis,  who  came  from  the  west. 
In  addition  to  scientific  research  his  mis- 
sion was  political,  lie  soughl  by  peaceful 
means  to  win  the  natives  to  Dutch  alle- 
giance. In  this  he  succeeded,  hut  not 
without  difficulty  and  danger. 

Tho  he  was  considered  generous,  one 
of  the  chiefs  twice  tried  to  kill  Mm.  The 
Dyaks  of  the  upper  Mahakkan  are  friendly 
to  strangers,  and  as  the  great  rapids  down 
the  river  form  a  natural  barrier  they  seldom 
receive  visitors  and  are  little  changed  by 
outside  influences.  For  instance,  the  Mo- 
hammedan Malays  have  never  been  able 
to  extend  their  influence  above  the  rapids, 
luckily  for  the  Dyaks  and  incidentally 
for  ethnology. 

These  natives  possess  fine  muscular 
development.  The  women  are  well-formed 
and  move  with  grace  and  freedom.  Head- 
hunting, a  part  of  the  native  religion, 
has  been  practically  supprest  by  Dutch 
influence,  and  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained the  last  case  of  the  kind  in  this 
region  occurred  at  least  five  years  ago. 
Apart  from  this  repulsive  custom  the 
Dyaks  have  many  good  qualities.  They 
are  quiet,  trustworthy,  and  industrious. 
.Theft  is  unknown.  Their  carving  is  good, 
and  even  the  wooden  piles  of  their  lints 
are  artistically  arranged. 

They  recognize  classes  and  nobles  whom 
the  rest  obey.  Tho  their  clothing  is  very 
scanty,  they  bear  themselves  with  great 
dignity.  Women  as  well  as  men  practise 
their  primitive  medicine,  and  the  women 
doctors  are  as  much  in  demand  as  the  male 
doctors.  Part  of  the  treatment  consists 
of  a  dirge  sung  by  the  practitioner,  and 
when  there  is  an  epidemic  the  night  is 
made  very  melancholy  by  the  professional 
chorus. 

The  tattoo -marks  on  these  natives 
generally  represent  some  part  of  the 
durian-tree,  about  the  famous  fruit  of 
wh.ich  so  much  has  been  written.  I  may 
add  that  a  taste  of  the  durian  fruit  is 
worth  a  journey  to  the  Orient.  One  of 
the  favorite  games  of  the  natives  is  top- 
spinning,  which  they  also  use  as  a  means 
of  tossing  up  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  best 
site  of  new  rice-fields. 

1  should  have  liked  to  stay  in  this  region 
for  years  instead  of  months.  In  spite  of 
their  objection  to  photography  and  anthro- 
pological measurements,  I  was  able  to 
obtain  many  photographs  and  cinemato- 
graph films.  I  also  took  measurements 
of  174  individuals.  My  ethnological  col- 
lection is  fairly  comprehensive  and  in- 
cludes children's  games,  folk-lore,  and 
numerous  short  vocabularies.  One  of  the 
tribes  has  an  elaborate  legend  of  a  flying- 
boat  which  foreshadowed  the  Zeppelin 
and  the  aeroplane,  neither  of  which,  of 
course,  had  been  heard  of  in  these  parts. 

Nearly  1,000  birds  and  mammals  were 
collected,  besides  fish  and  reptiles.  I 
bring    back    also    an    excellent    map,    cor- 
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STUCCO 

The    Ideal   Finish   for 
Artistic  Homes 

If  applied". on  a  background  that  will  hold  it 
securely —  that  will  not  allow  it  to  break 
away  from  its  fastenings  and  crack. 


Board 


the 


pn<:  Board  is  the  one  background  that  has 
fully  met  these  requirements.  It's  a  scientific  combi- 
nation of  building  principles  as  old  as  the  pyramids. 

Bishopric  Board  is  made  of  dove-tailed  lath  that 
clinches  the  stucco;  the  lath  are  creosoted  to  pre- 
serve them,  imbedded  in  asphalt-mastic,  which  is  a 
perfect  protection  against  vermin  and  dampness,  and 
backed  by  heavy  fibre-board  through  which  neither 
sound,  heat  nor  cold  can  penetrate. 
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Let  us  send  you  free  samples  and  our  book 
"Built  on  the  Wisdom  of  Ages."  It  illustrates 
homes,  apartments  and  buildings  of  all  kinds  using 
Bishopric  Board.  It  contains  scientific  tests  with  letters 
horn  architects,  builders  and  users;  and  it  gives  facts 
and  figures  to  prove  that  Bishopric  Board  is  both 
the  best  and  the  most  economical  background  made 
tor    the  stucco-finished  house. 

The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Co. 

909  Este  Ave.        Cincinnati,  O. 


The  New  Rose  "Los  Angeles' ' 

American  Rose  for  American  Gardens 

California  brings  to  rose-lovers  everywhere  her  choicest  tn 
ure  in  this  new  Rose  "  Los  Angeles." 

The  Color  is  absolutely  new — rl.ime  pink,  toned  with  coral  and 
shaded  « ith  transitu  ent  gold  ;it  base  of  petals.  Buds  long-  and 
pointed,  expanding  to  a  Mower  of  mammoth  proportions. 

The   plants   are    extra   strong   two-year-old;    cut  back  to 
lS  inches  high,  and  will   bloom  freely  this  next  Mimmer. 


$2 


Delivered    Anywhere    in 
the   United   States  for 

nail  or  large  quantities  at  sain,-  rate.  Cultural  directions  sent  with  ead 
HOWARD  &  SMITH,  Rose  Specialists,  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

S.-nil  io  cents  in  stamps  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Los  Angeles"  Rose  in  natural  colors 
ii  tells  1  he  story. 
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owers  ell  Summer 
for  One  Dollar 

THERE  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and 
THE  GLADIOLUS,  and  bj  a  continued 

may  be  had  all  summer  long,     ["he  long  spikes 

ting  in  their  great  arras   "t  colors;  i  opens  and 

placed  m  water,  the  flowei  -  de\  elop  '-'i  .■  wi  <  k.  i  •>  en  to  th<  last  bod. 

>  •!    VDIOL1  require  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  special  attention. 

Ono  planted  the  bulbs  take  care  ol  themselves  asking  no  favors  ;nui 
\      making  no  demands,  but   adapt    tliemsi  i  ditiona 

/     available.  Commence  planting  in  V  I  today  intervals 

until  the  end  ot  June,  and  you  will  have  Sowers  until  late  autumn. 

.  Vaughan's   Homewood   Gladioli 

)    i>  a  mixture  carefully  selected  From  our  *  !  List,  grown  by 

?     ourselves,  and   comprises   the   best   pinks, 

other  beautiful  shades  ot  this  grand  flower,     v  is  mixture 

at  the  extraordinary  low  price  ol 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  for  $122 

mailed  free  to  customers  within   .jth    l'»>-'.il    Z  miles)  from 

Chicago  01  N       \  mk.    For  further  sones  add  It  cents  tn  stamps. 

'How    to  (iton  "  in  every  package. 

Secure  these  today:  cut  out  this  advertisement,  attach  a  dollar  bill, 
and  mail  it  to  n>.    Mark  your  envelope  Dept.  D. 

Our  160-page  illustrated  catalogue  goes  FREE  with 
your  order. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


CHICAGO 
31-33   West   Randolph  Street 


NEW  YORK 
43  Barclay  Street 
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Relieves  Callouses  and 
Corns  on  the  Sole 

s  and  callouses 
lie  sole  of  the 
areusuallydue 
pressure  caused 
by  the  lower- 
ing of  the 
heads    of 
one     or 
moreofthe 
metatarsal 
bones.      The 

Wizard  Adjust- 
able Callous 
Remover 

has  a  series  of 
small  pockets 
into  which  soft 
rubber  inserts 
are  placed. 
These  in-  rts  are  put  in 
the  pockets  directly  back 
of  the  callous  sputs  and 
cause  the  lowered  bone 
to  be  raised  to  its  normal 
position.  This  relieves 
the  pressure  and  ii 
diately  stops  the  pain. 
Gradually  the  callous 
disappears.  The  Wizard 
Callous  Remover  is  soft 
and  flexible,  contains  no  metal,  and  i^  comfortable 
to  wear  in  the  shoe. 

It  is  possible  for  the  person  unable  to  bear  his 
weight  on  his  feet,  lo  walk  in  perlect  ( omfort  imme- 
diately after  bein^  fitted  with  the  Wizard  Callous 
Remover.  There  is  no  other  device  in  the  world 
like  it. 

Wizard  Callous  Remover,  $3.00  per  pair. 

Wizard  Callous  Remover  and  Arch  Builder  com- 
bined, $5.00  per  pair. 

They  are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  results, 
or  money  back. 


Nearly  all  foot  troubles,  such  as  callouses,  fallen 
arches,  run-over  heels,  Morton's  Toe,  etc.,  are  due 
to  one  or  more  bones  of  the  foot  being  out  of 
normal  position.  Restore  the  bones  to  normal  and 
the  trouble  will  disappear.     The 

Adjustable  foot  Appliances 

accomplish  wonderful  results  by  this  simple  process.  They  aid 
nature  by  supporting  the  misplaced  bone  in  its  proper  position. 

They  contain  no  metal,  but  are  featherlight  and  flexible  and 
do  not  have  to  be  broken  in.  They  permit  of  any  adjustment 
necessary  to  give  immediate  relief. 

Wizards  are  sold  in  shoe  stores  generally.  Do  not  confuse  them  with  the 
ordinary  devices  sold  for  foot  troubles,  as  there  are  no  other  devices  which 
correct  foot  troubles  on  the  Wizard  principle. 

If  you  can't  locate  a  Wizard  dealer,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  sup- 
plied with  the  correct  device  to  give  you  relief. 

Write  for  our  book,  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Foot,  "  a  complete 
treatise  on  foot  troubles.      Free  to  foot  sufferers. 

DEALERS'     If  you  would  like  to  equip  your  store  to  give  intelligent  relief 
NOTICE      to  customers  with  foot  troubles,  write  us  about  our  free  course 
of  instruction. 


At  last! 

a  comfortable 
suroorUlg**  arcK 


Every  person's  arch  is  differ- 
ent.      Some   are    high,    some 
low,  some    long,  some    short. 
The     high    point     may 
be    forward,  near 
the  back  or  in  the 
middle. 


The  Wizard 
Adjustable  Arch  Builder 


the  only  arch  support  which  can  be  quickly,  ac- 
curately  and   permanently    adjusted  to    meet   these 
terences. 
By  means  of  inserts  in  overlapping  pockets  a  support  can  be  made  the  exact 
ihape  and  height  of  the  arch.     That  is  why  Wizard*  are  so  comfortable. 

Adjustments  can  be  made  at  home,  and  the  fallen  arch  gradually  and  without  pain 
can  be  built  up  to  normal.  Wizards  contain  no  metal,  and  are  featherlight,  flexible 
and  feel  fine.      Price  $2.50  per  pair. 

WIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO., 


Run-over 
heels, — 

either  to  the  inside 
or  outside,  are  due 
to  the  misalign- 
ment of  the  heel 
and  ankle  bones, — 
not  to  slovenliness. 
Can  be  overcome  by 
placing  under  the 
heel  a 

Wizard 

Adjustable  Heel  Leveler 

This  evens  the  heel  and  the  ankle  bones  remain 
in  their  proper  position.  The  inserts  and  the 
pockets  permit  the  exact  building  up  necessary. 
Also,  the  adjustments  required  by  different  shoes. 
Price  $2.00  per  pair. 

I6O8  Locust  St. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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rocting  tho  errors  of  previous  cartog- 
raphers, especially  as  to  tho  watershed 
region  of  central  Borneo.  For  six  months 
we  were  without  mail.  On  our  return 
we  passed  safely  the  great  rapids  of  the 
Mahakkan  in  three  days.  Many  Dyaks 
have  lost  their  lives  there  and  only  recently 
a  foreign  trader  was  drowned.  We  arrived 
at  Samarinda,  August  22,  having  in  nine 
months  covered  by  river  more  than  1,000 
miles  in  native  boats  and  nearly  half  that 
distance  by  steamer. 


A  STUDY  IN  SERVANTS 

THIS  happened  in  Saloniki,  not  in  a 
private  home  in  the  West  End,  and 
the  principals  were  a  British  officer  and  his 
servant,  supplied  to  him  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  servant  was  called  Howlett, 
and  had  been,  before  enlisting,  a  stable- 
lad  attached  to  a  famous  English  racing 
stable.  At  least  this  is  what  the  officer 
said  in  his  account  of  his  experiences  with 
this  particular  version  of  the  servant 
problem,  according  to  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  which  printed  it. 

He  tells  us  with  no  small  show  of  gusto: 

Howlett  would  come  to  me  after  dinner 
and  put  the  regulation  question:  "Any 
orders  about  the  horses,  sir?"  "Six-thirty, 
with  feeds."  "Very  well,  sir,  good-night, 
sir."  "Good-night,  Howlett."  Five- min- 
utes before  the  appointed  hour  in  the 
morning,  Black  would  be  in  silent  evi- 
dence with  the  two  mounts,  perfectly 
groomed  and  everything  else  as  it  should 
be.     In  his  work  he  was  faultless  and  silent. 

Howlett  was  a  slack,  undisciplined 
character  of  about  nineteen,  with  the 
makings  of  a  man  in  him,  tho  lacking 
Black's  great  merit,  knowledge  of  his  work 
and  soothing  silence.  The  H.Q.  servants 
used  to  take  it  in  turn  to  be  mess  orderly, 
and,  as  one  of  them  was  a  professional 
butler,  I  advised  Howlett  to  learn  what 
he  could  of  his  duties  from  this  paragon. 
I'm  afraid  his  idea  of  learning  was  to  super- 
impose his  own  superior  polish  on  a  hasty 
misconception  of  his  model's  methods. 

One  evening  we  had  a  gingery  little 
General  to  dinner,  who  would  eat  very 
heartily  of  any  of  his  favorite  dishes. 
Naturally,  we  saw  that  one  of  his  pet  foods 
figured  in  the  menu,  and,  sure  enough,  he 
whacked  into  it  in  proper  fighting  style. 
Now,  Howlett's  model,  on  seeing  the 
General's  empty  plate  after  the  first  as- 
sault, would  have  been  quietly  at  hand, 
and,  more  by  suggestion  than  direct  appeal, 
the  General  would  have  been  plying  his 
knife  and  fork  again,  and  no  one  the  wiser. 
Not  so,  friend  Howlett,  who  was  moouing 
inanely  on  the  company  at  large  instead  of 
being  ready  to  anticipate  the  wants  of  the 
guest  of  the  evening.  The  General  had 
already  unwittingly  or  hintingly  picked 
up  his  knife  and  fork  on  an  empty  plate 
before  I  could  wake  Howlett  up  with  a 
sharpish,  "Howlett!  the  General  will  lake 
some  more  'Bouille  a  la  Heinz."  (In- 
structions: Open  one  or  more  tins  of  bully 
beef,  and  one  or  more  tins  of  Heinz's 
beans,  according  to  number  of  guests. 
Serve  on  one  dish,  if  large  enough,  or  on 
separate  dishes  if  you've  got  them.  Should 
be  served  up  quick  before  the  flies  get  at 
it.)  An  unnecessary  nihil  obstat  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Yes,  sir,  sut'nly,  sir,"  froin  the 
awakened  and  flustered  ex-slaughter-house 


apprentice  advertised  Lo  the  assembly 
that  the  General  was  making  a  glutton  of 
himself.  But  Howlott  was  now  on  the 
qui  vive.  No  sooner  had  the  little  man 
prodded  the  last  dainty  mouthful  of  his 
second  dose  than  the  dish  clattered  round 
his  shoulder,  and  Howlett  had  us  all  on  the 
raw  with,  "Hev  you  hed  quaht  enoof, 
sir?"  The  startled  brass-hat  turned  round 
with  an  abrupt  "What!"  There  was  poor 
Howlett,  staring  straight  into  his  face  with 
the  frightened  gaze  of  a  cow.  I  could  see 
his  poor  brain  trying  to  work.  Instinc- 
tively he  knew  he  had  put  his  foot  into  it 
somehow  or  other.  Tho  phraseology  of 
his  simple  question  was  no  doubt  unsuited 
to  a  high-class  table  like  ours.  Which  was 
the  jarring  word?  Ah,  yes!  It  must  be 
the  homely  "enoof."  That  was  it,  sure. 
With  a  gleam  of  reassurance,  he  nodded  to 
the  delectable  remnants  on  the  dish  and 
essayed  his  second  string:  "Hev  you  hed 
quaht  sooficient,  sir?"  I  was  really 
dreading  that  he  was  about  to  extricate 
himself  by  offering  generously  to  open 
another  tin.  The  sweat  on  his  brow  drew 
attention  to  his  upstanding  crop.  The 
General's  scrutiny  of  the  wretch  satisfied 
him  that  there  was  no  guile,  but  merely 
an  unsophisticated  gaucherie.  With  a 
genial,  "No  more,  thank  you,"  he  re- 
lieved the  situation,  and  in  his  masterly 
manner  he  was  soon  recounting  to  us  some 
thrilling  episode  of  his  earlier  days  on  the 

Indian  frontier. 

i 

After  the  departure  of  this  personage,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  as  a  waiter 
Howlett  was  a  splendid  stable-boy,  and, 
accordingly,  he  was  removed  from  those 
duties  to  the  lesser  ones  of  washing  up 
plates.  This  was  quite  congenial  to  his 
individual  temperament  until  a  month  or 
so  had  rolled  by,  and  then  the  officer  lost 
him.     It  happened,  we  learn,  this  way: 

A  bunch  of  soldiers'  letters  was  brought 
to  my  "bivvy,"  by  the  orderly  with  a  note 
from  the  Adjutant,  somewhat  to  this  effect: 
"The  accompanying  letters  have  been  re- 
turned by  the  Brigade,  and  I  am  to  point 
out  that  officers  in  censoring  letters  must 
affix  their  full  signature  on  the  bottom  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  envelopes.  Initials 
only  are  not  sufficient."  The  Adjutant 
was  passing  by  at  the  time,  so  I  asked  him 
what  it  was  all  about.  "Well,  you  see, 
the  letters  have  been  opened  by  the 
Brigade  and  the  writer  has  been  found  to 
be  your  man;  so  I  suppose  those  initials 
on  the  envelopes  are  yours."  Now  I 
always  sign  in  full  on  letters  that  I  censor, 
and  my  signature  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
copy.  There  were  a  number  of  dirty, 
clumsy  scrawls — limited  to  initials — hero 
and  there  on  the  envelopes  which  I  could 
now  see  were  intended  to  be  mine.  They 
were  in  copying-ink,  and  an  effort  had  been 
made  to  disguise  the  penmanship  by 
smudging  them  over  with  wet  and  ma  kins; 
the  ink  run.  It  was  a  painful  sight,  and 
hopeless  in  its  crudeness,  and  I  really 
hadn't  the  face  to  say  they  were  mine.  A 
term  back  with  his  troop,  I  thought,  won't 
do  him  any  harm;  so  his  punishment  took 
that  form. 

Black's  successor  is  my  present  orderly, 
Mitchell,  a  rough,  independent  specimen, 
but  full  of  merit.  He  confided  to  me  early 
on  how  it  was  he  came  to  join  the  Army. 
He  was  working  in  a  colliery  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  and  was  earning  10s.  a  day  easy. 
Possest  of  considerable  force  of  character, 
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An  Ideal  First- Aid! 

HPHAT  is  the  verdict  of  those  who  have  put 
APINOL  in  the  medicine  chest  and  used  it 
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A  PIPE  BLEND 


Of  course  a  Blend  tastes  better 

Each  of  the  several  tobaccos  in  this  pipe  blend  plays  its  own  part 
in  giving  Harmony  its  cool  and  characterful  flavor.  One  is  used  for  its 
exquisite  aroma  —  one  for  its  "fruity"  richness  —  one  for  its  delicate 
pungency — one  because  of  its  unusual  sweetness — and  one  for  its  full, 
mellow  "body."  , 

The  result  is  a  new,  more  delicious  flavor  —  a  flavor  that  pipe- 
smokers  call  "rich  mildness."  No  one  tobacco  by  itself  could  ever  give 
you  such  flavor.   It  requires  a  blend 

If  you  think  you  have  been  enjoying  a  pipe-smoke  made  of  only 
one  tobacco,  just  try  Harmony — a  blend  of  five  tobaccos. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  1 5  cents  in  stamps,  for  the  full-sized  one-eighth 
pound  tin,  postage  prepaid.  Liggett  6C  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  2 1 2  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  yearsof 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  one 
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volume  edition,  1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  tj.oo;  by  mail,  $3.20. 
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he  soon  became  top  dog  in  his  shift,  with 
only  one  man  disputing  his  supremacy. 
The  technicalities  of  the  pit  take  me  out 
of  my  depth,  but  I  understand  there  was 
some  trouble  between  the  two  on  the  ques- 
tion of  buckets.  "One  of  us'n's  got  to  be 
able  to  say,  'Aye'  or  'Nay';  and  Ah'll  faght 
you  fur  it."  They  fought,  and  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  pit-manager.  They  were 
each  fined  £1.  "What  for?"  says  Mitchell. 
"For  fighting,"  says  the  manager.  "Very 
well,"  says  Mitchell,  "Ah  knows  wheer  Ah 
can  faght  wi'out  having  ma  mooney  took 
awaay."  And,  then,  slinging  his  recently 
acquired  Egyptian  "bat,"  he  told  me, 
"And  so  Ah  'Imshied.'" 

"Imshi,"  of  course,  is  the  Gyppy  equiva- 
lent of  "Na'poo."  Not  that  it  means 
the  same  originally.  What,  indeed,  does 
either  of  them  mean?  They  have  been 
seized  on  by  the  Tommy  as  the  medium  of 
exchange  in  the  West  and  the  East,  and 
if  you  want  payment  in  French  currencyyou 
get  a  flexible  "Na'poo,"  or  an  Egyptian 
"Imshi."  In  Saloniki  the  native  is  being 
offered  a  choice  of  either,  but  he  will 
probably  insist  on  his  own  variety. 


WHY  SHOE-PRICES  ARE  HIGH 

"PjOUBTLESS  some  will  think  it  is  due 
-*— '  somehow  to  the  war;  everything 
seems  to  be  due  to  the  war.  But  this  time 
the  amateur  economists  are  in  the  wrong. 
Shoes  have  gono  up  because  of  the  astute 
business  ability  of  a  Los  Angeles  shoe- 
dealer.  The  story,  and  it  is  vouched  for  by 
the  veracious  Kansas  City  Star,  reads  like 
tho  old  saying  about  "For  want  of  a  nail, 
.  .  .  the  kingdom  was  lost."  The  high 
cost  of  shoes,  if  we  are  to  believo  what 
The  Star  says,  was  sprung,  like  the  great 
oak,  from  the  acorn  of  a  business  man's 
desire  for  increased  trade.  Here  is  how 
it  was  done: 

A  local  shoe-dealer — a  man  who  deals 
exclusively  in  women's  shoes  and  the 
higher-priced  women's  shoes — divulged  the 
secret. 

"Women's  shoes  began  to  jump  about 
two  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  and  a  little  before 
this  jump  was  noted  you  may  have  ob- 
served that  the  women  were  beginning  to 
wear  high-top  shoes — shoes  with  tops  higher 
than  they  ever  had  been  before — and  in 
colors  that  presented  a  rainbow  medley 
when  you  got  enough  of  them  on  the  street 
at  the  same  time. 

"Naturally,  the  dealers  now  cry  that 
the  shortage  in  leather  has  sent  up  shoe- 
prices,  and,  while  that  is  true  in  a  sense, 
the  war  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
leather  shortage.  Responsibility  really 
rests  with  an  enterprising  retail  shoe- 
dealer  out  in  Los  Angeles.  Follow  me 
closely: 

"I  think  it  was  three  summers  ago 
that  this  particular  Los  Angeles  shoe- 
dealer,  owner  of  the  largest  and  smartest, 
shoe-store  in  the  town,  conceived  the  idea 
that  something  extraordinary  would  have 
to  be  done  if  he  were  to  sell  shoes  to 
women  who  were  touring  in  California 
from  the  Fast.  There  had  always  been 
high-topped  shoes  for  women  and  always 
shoes  in  many  colors,  but  they  were  the 
kind  of  shoes  (or  boots)  that  one  usually 
saw  on  the  stage.  They  looked  good  on  the 
chorus  girls  and  the  prima  donnas,  see? 
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"Well,  this  Los  Angeles  man  sent  an 
agent  East  and  he  bought  up  all  of  these 
fancy  boots  that  he  could  find.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  time  there  was  received 
by  the  Los  Angeles  dealer  a  job  lot  of 
women's  fancy  shoes  that  looked  like 
the  dream  of  an  opium-eater." 

No  specialist  in  futurist  art,  we  are  told, 
could  evolve  a  greater  variety  of  colors 
than  these  which  tinted  the  wares  he 
received.  There  were  champagnes,  ivories, 
Havana  browns,  mouse-  and  pearl-grays, 
chamois,  smoke-grays,  pinks,  and  reds — 
and,  it  is  whispered,  no  lack  of  the  strange, 
exotic  tones  so  romantically  called  ele- 
phant's-breath,  song-of-roses,  pigeon-milk, 
negro-head,  and  a  thousand  other  inde- 
scribable shades  purloined  from  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights."     Then,  adds  the  narrator: 

"The  dealer  makes  a  great  window 
display  of  these  fancy  boots  and  the 
women  tourists  in  Los  Angeles  look  upon 
them,  then  gasp  for  breath,  then  wonder 
what  has  happened  in  the  East — or  in 
Paris — and  straightway  start  to  buy. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  the 
tourists  from  California,  returning  East, 
began  to  startle  the  women  who  had 
remained  home  and  were  wearing  the 
common  old  blacks  and  tans.  The  stay- 
at-homes  started  a  rush  on  the  home  shoe- 
stores,  the  home  shoe-stores  started  a  rush 
on  the  manufacturers  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  leather-market  was  upset  and 
the  manufacturers  were  kept  busy  night 
and  day  making  new  patterns  in  a  dozen 
different  colors,  and  totally  unaware  all  the 
time  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man  who  had 
started  all  the  excitement. 

"Manufacturers,  of  course,  don't  let 
golden  opportunities  skid  down  the  to- 
boggan. They  shot  up  prices  and  women's 
boots  of  the  more  than  ordinary  pattern 
now  range  in  price  from  $12.50  to  $25  a 
pair.  The  women  would  have  them  and 
the  manufacturers  decided  that  the  women 
must  pay  for  their  fun.  Not  meaning,  you 
understand,  that  these  high-priced  boots 
are  not  made  of  expensive  material  nor 
that  they  are  not  actually  worth  far  more 
than  the  fancy  boot  of  an  earlier  day.  But 
that  is  the  story.  The  Los  Angeles  man 
did  it.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  Los 
Angeles  fellow,  1  daro  say  the  women  would 
still  be  wearing  blacks  and  tans,  leaving 
the  richer  and  more  colorful  boots  to  the 
musical  comedies,  which,  in  my  candid 
opinion,  owo  a  large  measure  of  their 
decline  to  the  competition  which  is  now 
offered  by  female  pedestrians  on  our 
most  frequented  highways." 

"What  price  shoe  will  the  average 
woman  buy  who  enters  your  shop?"  the 
dealer  was  asked. 

"I  should  say  that  $15  per  pair  would 
be  a  fair  average.  Many  go  as  high  as 
$25,  others  drop  down  to  $10.  Many 
buy  shoes  at  $12.50  per  pair.  I  should 
say  that  $15  would  be  the  average  price." 

"How  long  have  you  been  in  the  shoe 
business?"  the  dealer  was  asked. 

"Fifteen  years,"  he  replied. 

"Now,  fifteen  years  ago,"  the  visitor 
continued,  "how  many  pairs  of  women's 
shoes  did  you  sell  at,  say,  $12.50  a  pair?" 

The  dealer  smiled.  "Let  me  tell  you 
something,"  he  said.  "If  a  woman  came 
into  the  store  fifteen  years  ago  and  paid 
as  much  as  $6  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  it  caused 
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A  Great  Car  from  every  stand  point- 
that' s  the  country-wide  verdict  on  the 
new  Oakland  Sensible  Six. 


It's  a  big  car — a  roomy  car — a  car  of 
sensible  operating  cost — one  that  any 
member  of  the  family  may  drive  with 
ease,  pleasure,  comfort  and  safety. 

Its  performance  is  little  short  of  astonishing. 
On  the  hills  or  in  bad  going  the  powerful, 
valve- in-head' motor  climbs  and  pulls  in  a  way 
that  delights  even  the  veteran  driver. 

And  in  easy-riding  quality,  the  Sensible  Six  is  a 
revelation.  The  long,  semi-elliptic  springs  and 
oversize  tires  smooth  out  the  roughest  going. 

From  every  standpoint  the  Sensible  Six  is  a  great 
big  value  at  the  price.  Send  for  our  new  booklet. 

The  Oakland  Eight  at  $1585  is  a  big,  power- 
ful 7-passenger  touring  car  for  those  who 
demand  the  utmost  in  speed,  flexibility,  and 
luxurious  appointments. 
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Are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.    Desifrned 
and  constructed  by  master  eneine    bnilde 
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Use  any  fuel.    Develop  way  above  rated  1 
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Life,  Death  and 
Immortality 


By  William  Hanna  Thomson,  M.D.,LL.D. 

Author  of  "Brain  and  Personality9  * 

The  Independent,  New  York: 

"Life.  Death  and  Immortality,  is  a  book  which  supplies 
rmirh  food  for  thought.  Dr.  Thomson's  conclusions  will 
be  found  a  support  to  Christian*'  faith  in  immortality." 

Examiner,  Chicago: 

"  It  is  especially  inteiesting  in  that  the  author,  a  scientist 
and  physician,   points  in   his   conclusions  omphatteaQj  to 

the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Readers  will 
appreciate  the  vigor  in  handling  a  discussion  of  perennial 
inteiest." 

Herald,  Boston  : 

"  His  argument  for  immortality  rests  upon  the  nature  of 
personality.  He  maintains  that  the  origin  of  life  has  never 
yet  been  discovered  and  that,  from  a  scientist  point  of 
view,  everything  points  to  immortality." 

Philadelphia  Telegraph: 

"The  statement  of  the  case  for  immortality  on  scientific1 
grounds  is  clearly  stated,  ingeniously  argued  and  urged 
with  entire  reasonableness  as  not  only  possible  but  most 
probable." 

Herald-Republican,  Salt  Lake  City: 

"Deep  thinkers  will  enjoy  this  hook  and  find  in  it  ide&j 
that  make  them  think  still  more." 

ISmo.  cloth,  $1.00  ntt;  by  mail  $1.10. 

FT\K    A    WAGVAUS   COMPAXV 

354-36U  Fourth  Ave.,  Xew  York 
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25  Years  Old 

"As  Good  as  the  Day 
They  Were  Bought" 

— this  from  Edeburn,  Cooper 
&  Company  of  Pittsburg,  who 
bought  Art  Metal  Steel  Files 
in  1892 — and  have  been  using 
them  ever  since. 

Art  fY^tal 

Steel  Office  Furniture  and  Files 

Art  Metal  "won't  warp,  stick  nor 
burn."  It  will  last  practically  forever. 
There's  an  Art  Metal  Steel  File  for 
every  office  purpose, — finished  in  grain 
effects  as  beautiful  as  the  most  precious 
of  woods. 

Put  Art  Metal  Finish  to 
the  Most  Severe  Test 

Prove  to  yourself  that  Art  Metal 
steel  finish  will  not  crack  even  under 
the  most  severe  conditions. 

Send  the  coupon  for  two  sample 
steel  finishes  and  for  the  address  of 
your  local  Art  Metal  Dealer. 

Art  Metal  Construction 
Company,  Inc. 

33  Metallic  Avenue 

Jamestown,   N.  Y.         |Atii*Thij Test  Yours** 

Try  to  crack  (fie 
?  Art  Metal  finish 


>end 

this 
^COUPON 

h 

STEEL 
SAMPLES 


Write  name  and 
address  in  mar- 
gin, and  please 
me  n  tion  the 
wood  effect  fin- 
ish you  prefer. 
(33) 


I  by  bending  the 
j-  Steel  sample 
I  back  and  forth 


i5end  forTvvo  I 
Art  Meta!  Steel  1 
F>nuh?3  Frse  | 


WityJLD  YOU 

show  this  standard  high  grade 

42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 

to  yotrr  friends  and  let  them  pee 

whereinlt excels  any  $100 

typewriter,  if   by  doing 

thieand  other  small  aasist- 

ance,you  could  easily  have 

one  to  keep  as  your  own? 

Then    by  post   card  or  letter 

Simply  eay.    Mail  Particulars." 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  J674,    Chicago,  Til. 


NEVER  USE  NAILS 

»ery  business  or  professional  man  should  write  for  oar 
practical  booklets  and  free  samples  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

»nd    Puflh-less   Hangers    for    hanging   pi 
chart?,  cty;. ,  witho-it  Qsing  nails  or  defacing  walls. 

Moore    Pii«h-PlnM.      Mad*,  in  2  sizes)  1  ft-     . 

■•In  I  1UC  pkU. 

Moore  Pu«h-l'->  Hnntjera.     4  sizes  f  Everywhere 

The  /  tks   l":i*K  I    or  by  mail 

MOORE  PT/SH-PIN  CO.,    Dept.    33,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


such  a  commotion  among  the  clerks  that 
we  closed  the  doors  after  the  customer 
had  departed  and  talked  about  the  unusual 
incident  for  a  solid  hour." 


THE  CARRIE  NATION  OF  ALASKA 

SHE  doesn't  smash  saloons,  nor  deliver 
public  lectures  on  temperance,  but  she 
is  doing  a  great  work  toward  eliminating 
the  use  of  whisky  in  the  huge  Northwest 
Territory  of  America.  Her  name  is  Mrs. 
Dabney,  first  name  unknown,  for  in  the 
Alaska  country  men  either  call  you  by  your 
first  name  and  forget  your  other  one, 
or,  if  they  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
you,  you  are  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  the 
name  your  parents  gave  you  is  forgotten. 
And  respect  is  exactly  what  Mrs.  Dabney 
gets — from  every  miner  and  traveler,  every 
trader  and  wandering  wayfarer.  They 
know  better,  she  says,  than  try  to  deceive 
her  when  they  appear  at  the  camp  with  a 
bottle  in  the  back  pockot.  In  The  Union 
Signal,  Miss  Ella  A.  Boole,  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  tells  us  all  about  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Dabney.     Wc  read: 

Mile  Twenty  Three  And  A  Half  is  a 
station  on  the  new  Government  railway 
between  Seward  and  Anchorage,  Alaska. 
It  is  a  square  building  made  of  logs  and, 
altho  everything  about  the  place  is  primi- 
tive, it  is  scrupulously  clean.  Sometimes 
seventy-five  men  .who  work  on  the  railroad 
take  their  meals  there.  Mrs.  Dabney  is 
housekeeper  and  a  good  cook  and,  with  the 
help  of  a  friend,  does  all  tho  work. 

When  the  Government  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  it  established 
its  base  at  Anchorage  at  the  head  of  Cook 
inlet.  In  two  years'  time  this  has  grown 
to  be  a  town  of  8,000.  The  Government 
made  it  a  prohibition  town  and  also  let 
it  be  definitely  known  that  no  drinking 
would  be  tolerated  among  employees  and 
no  liquor  could  be  sold  at  the  road-houses. 

All  types  of  men  are  at  Mile  Twenty 
Three  And  A  Half,  and  last  Fourth  of  July 
twenty-five  of  them  secured  a  demijohn 
of  whisky  and  soveral  bottles.  Mrs.  Dabney 
walked  in  upon  the  company  whilo  they 
were  drinking.  She  ordered  the  owner  of 
the  house,  her  employer,  to  go  to  his 
room,  escorting  him  there.  She  told  him 
to  go  to  bed  and  locked  the  door.  Going 
back  to  the  company,  she  attempted  to 
break  the  demijohn,  but  the  bottle  was  too 
strong.  She  then  poured  out  the  whisky, 
smashed  the  receptacles,  and  threw  the 
bottles  of  whisky  into  Kenai  Lake.  When 
one  man  called  her  a  second  Carrie  Nation 
she  simply  said  that  she  did  not  propose 
to  clean  up  after  men  who  got.  drunk,  that 
the  Government  rules  forbade  the  use  of 
liquor  and  she  would  see  to  it  that  they 
were  enforced,  and  that  no  man  could  come 
to  her  table  who  had  been  drinking.  It  is 
said  she  enforced  her  words  with  a  threat- 
ening finger.  The  men  submittod,  and 
while  they  were  at  dinner  the  construction 
"boss"  came  in  and,  before  all  the  men, 
apologized.  He  said  she  was  right  and 
that  he  would  not  ask  her  to  serve  meals 
to  him  or  anybody  else  who  had  been 
drinking.  No  man  took  offense  at  her 
action,  knowing  it  to  be  right. 

We  had  heard  the  story  from  others,  but 
it  was  interesting   to  hear  Mrs.   Dabney 


Will  You  Accept  This 

V  HUMIDOR? 


rM 


THE   IDEAL 
GIFT  FOR  ANY 

OCCASION 
60  Perf  ecto  Cl- 
sars  and  this 
beautiful  Hum- 
idor, makes  a 
most  appreciat- 
ed gift.  Order 
the  outfit  sent 
to  your  friends 
— send  me  your 
card  to  enclose. 


Size  of 
Humidor 

101/!  x  7% 

Your  first  order  for  50  DetrickPer- 
fecto  Cigars  at  $2.50  brings  you  this 
metal  made*  Mahogany  finished, 
handsome,  durable  cigar-keeping 
humidor.  I  am  offering  it  as  an  in- 
ducement for  you  to  try  my  cigars — 
Its  value  prohibits  giving  it  with  any 
but  the  trial  offer, 

Detrick*s 
Perfecto   Cigars 

are  of  the  finest  possible  quality,  im- 
ported Sumatra  wrapper,  rich,  even 
burning;,  hand  made  by  experts.  Di- 
rect from  factory  to  you— you  get 
the  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your 
dealers. 

My  Proposition  SH'oUti 

Perfectos  at  $2.50,  stating  color 
preferred,  and  I  will  send  with  the 
cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Sample  these 
cigars  just  as  freely  as  you  wish 
—  let  your  friends  try  them— if  they 
are  not  up  to  your  expectations— 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
quality,  return  the  remaining  ci- 
gars and  the  humidor  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  back  your  $2. SO. 

You  need  not  send  money  in  advance  if 
you  havo  commercial  rating. 

I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  my  cigars — so 
sure  that  you  will  want  to  smoke  them  reg- 


_   ;\ey  you  _  _ 
Bet  you  to  TRY  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  this 
Humidor. 

This  is  no  youthful  concern— I  have  been 
In  business  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to 
any  commercial  agency  for  my  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pros. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

1 2  6  S.  Ludlow  St.       Dayton,  O. 

On  orders  west  of  Rocky  Mts,.  add  60c  ex- 
tra for  delivery  of  humidor. 
Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


Stop  Wasting 
Gasoline 
Money! 

Every  mile  you  run 
your  car  without  the 
New  Stromberg  Car- 
buretor means  gasoline 
waste.  Its  economy 
records  on  all  kinds  of 
cars  prove  it  absolutely 
the  most  economical 
for  any  car. 

And  in  speed,  accel- 
eration, easy  starting 
and  power  tests  it  has 
broken  world's  records. 
Send  name,  model  and 
year  of  your  car  for  in- 
formation. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR 
DEVICES  CO. 

Dept.  118 

ei  e.suti]  mi. 

CHICAGO 
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"Our  net  saving,— by  mimeo 

♦graphing,  tkis  lot  of  requisitions 
—is  eleven  dollars.  We  paid  a 
printer  seventeen  dollars  for  our  last 

supply."   Here's  economy  witk  independ- 
ence in  duplicating,  forms,  letters  and  circulars 
for  store,  factory  and  office.    You  simply  typewrite, 
hand- write,  rule  or  draw  whatever  you  want  copied;  put 
the  stencil  on  the  mimeograph — which  is  automatically 
fed,  automatically  inked,  electrically  operated — and  in 
twenty  minutes  have  a  thousand  perfect  duplicates.  Easy! 
There's  no  type  to  set — and  throw  in;  no  cuts  to  buy — and  throw 
away;  no  printers  to  wait  on — and  pay.     Booklet  "L"  explains 
how  the  mimeograph  will  help  you  improve  your  systems  and  your 
business — and  save  money.  A.B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago — and  New  York. 

miv        .till  Hi  ;i    i\        ^'"'' 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Absolutely  Pure.     Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


When  Grandpa  Went  a'Skating 

yf  LONG  with  Grandma,  he  took  his  "next  best" 
.*!  — a  box  of  Smith  Brothers'  Cough  Drops. 

A  slide  on  the  ice,  a  wet  foot,  or  a  chill  after 
a  strenuous  "  crack  -  the  -  whip  "  didn't  matter. 
S.  B.  Cough  Drops  kept  them  cough-free  and 
throat-clear.  Two  generations  have  followed 
their  example — with  good  effect.  Carry  a  box 
with  you  always.  A  Drop  in  your  mouth  at 
bedtime  loosens  the  phlegm. 


SMITH   BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

Makers  of  S.  B.  Chewing  Gum  and  Lasses  Kisses 
Your  Grandpa  Knows   Us 


0 

Mc 


NE 
ICKEL 


wTgnaiu  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indistx-nsable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  tart  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to 

.1  U3C.    Con'  mi  of 

all  kind,   in  ONE  VO*    LB1   l.\RY 
propernari         , 
-onym  treatment;  754  ao 
200  pictorial  ill  .     . 
ign    phrases.    Large 
I  pages.    $1. so;  with  patent 
thumb-index.    $1.80.      H;.li 

led,    I2.25.      Average    carriage 
charges,  16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensivedic- 
ry   for    use  in  the  intermedi ate 
on  1  In- 
Ideal  for  all  general  purpo 
tinsmanyexclusivefeature   and 

gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra 

pby,    pronunciation,   definition. 

etymology  of  over  4H 

phrases.    1,000  pictorial  ill 

8vo,  Cloth,  788  pages,     f  1 

patent  thumb-index,  J1.2  ; 

carriage  charges,  12c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volumeembraces 

all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  u  led 
lie  average  person  and  aims  to 

provide   an    ideal  concise  dictionary 
<  hool  or  desk   u  <■     it  defines  by 

definitive  statement  in  the  simpleut 

possible   language   and  gives^the  or- 
raphy,  pronunciation,  anan 

big  of  about  35,000  words,  with  800 

orial  illustrations.    i2mo.  Cloth. 

601  .  Urap  moroi  co.  J1.25; 

with    thumb-index,    25c    addit. 

Average  carriage  charges,  1 2C 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


tell  it  herself.  She  added,  "I  can  find 
whisky  any  time  they  bring  it  in.  The 
other  day  a  man  appeared  with  a  suit-ease. 
I  suspected  he  had  liquor  and  I  went  up 
to  him  and  said,  'Give  me  that  whisky.'" 
She  said  he  meekly  opened  his  suit-case, 
took  out  the  bottle,  and  handed  it  to  her. 
She  threw  it  into  the  lake. 

If  you  could  see  this  little  white-haired 
woman  and  learn  how  firmly  she  stands 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  then 
realize  how  seventy-five  men  submit  to 
her  martial  law,  you  would  appreciate  it, 
and  you  would  know  how  the  men  respect 
her.  It  had  hurt  her  a  little  when  the  men 
called  her  Carrie  Nation,  but  when  I  told 
her  how  Carrie  Nation  never  attacked 
any  saloon  except  illegal  ones,  and  how 
the  people  of  Kansas  so  respected  her 
memory  that  they  were  about  to  build  a 
memorial  to  her,  she  was  encouraged 
and  permitted  us  to  take  her  picture.  We 
were  there  on  the  birthday  of  the  mayor 
of  Roosevelt,  which  is  the  other  name  for 
Mile  Twenty  Three  And  A  Half.  As  we 
went  away,  she  said,  "Al  says  he  is  going 
to  celebrate  to-night,"  and  then,  with  a 
twinkle  in  her  eye,  she  turned  to  me  and 
said,  "but  he  won't,  even  if  he  is  mayor." 

Mrs.  Dabney  is  providing  those  men 
with  a  clean  place  in  which  to  sleep  and 
plenty  of  good,  clean  food,  and  she  demands 
that  they  obey  the  Government  rules, 
and  that  they  do  not  do  things  which 
make  her  work  harder  and  cause  her  extra 
trouble.  There  is  no  greater  evidence  of 
the  respect  in  which  the  men  of  Alaska 
hold  good  women,  than  the  way  the  men 
at  Mile  Twenty  Three  And  A  Half  submit 
to  the  law's  administration  at  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Dabney. 


Being  Kind  io  Her. — A  colonel's  wife, 
who  is  doing  real  nursing  at  a  certain 
London  hospital,  was  recently  offered  a 
tip  of  sixpence  by  an  honest  old  couple  in 
gratitude  for  her  care  of  their  soldier-son. 
Tact  personified,  she  slipt  the  sixpence 
back  into  the  father's  hand,  saying,  smiU 
ingly,  that  nurses  weren't  allowed  to 
accept  gratuities. 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,  sister.  I'll 
not  say  nothing  about  it.  Just  take  it, 
and  get  yerself  a  drop  o'  gin  in  your 
off-time !  "—Til-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354  .'5(H)  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Habit. — St.  Peter — "  Give  this  man  a 
pass  into  heaven." 

Quick-Lunch  Waiter—"  Make  it  two." 
— Record. 


Surprized. — Bertie  (whose  motor  has 
broken  down  and  who  is  compelled  to 
ride  in  a  trolley)—"  Bah  Jove  !  1  had  no 
idea  these  affairs  were  so  popular  !  " — 
Judge. 


Just  as  Good. — Guest — "  We  want  to 
play  poker.  Can  you  direct  us  to  the 
card-room?  " 

Clerk — "  Sorry,  sir,  it's  being  used; 
will  the  anteroom  do?  " — Pelican. 


Not  This  Time.—"  Quick,  hand  me  that 
satchel !  "  yelled  the  physician,  "  a  man 
just  telephoned  me  in  a  dying  voice  that 
he  couldn't  live  without  me." 

'  Wait,"  declared  his  wife,  who  had 
taken  up  the  receiver,  "  that  call  is  for 
Kdith."— Punch  Bowl. 


Quite  Right. — Visitor — "  How  long  am 
you  in  for,  my  poor  man?  " 

Prisoner — "  1  don't  know,  sir." 

Visitor — "  How  can  that  be?  You 
must  have  been  sentenced  for  a  definite 
period  of  time." 

Prisoner — "  No,  sir.  Mine  was  a  life 
sentence. ' ' — Record. 


Never  Again. — A  recruiting  sergeant  sta- 
tioned in  the  south  of  Ireland  met  Pat  and 
asked  him  to  join  the  army.  The  latter 
refused,  whereupon  the  sergeant  asked  his 
reason  for  refusing. 

"  Aren't  the  King  and  the  Kaiser  cous- 
ins? "  asked  Pat. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  recruiting  sergeant. 
'  Well,"  said  Pat,  "  begorra,  I  once  inter- 
fered in  a  family  squabble,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  do  so  again." — Chicago  News. 


No  Time  for  a  Loaf. — Some  time  ago, 
when  a  local  corps  was  reviewed  by  Sir 
Ian  Hamilton,  one  officer  was  mounted 
on  a  horse  that  had  previously  distin- 
guished itself  in  a  bakery  business.  Some- 
body recognized  the  horse,  and  shouted, 
4  Baker  !  "  The  horse  promptly  stopt 
dead,  and  nothing  could  urge  it  on. 

The  situation  was  getting  painful  when 
the  officer  was  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea, 
and  remarked,  "  Not  to-day,  thank  you." 
The  procession  then  moved  on. — Weekly 
Telegraph. 


Real  Penalty. — "  I  have  come  here," 
said  the  angry  man  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  street-car  fine,  "  to  get  justice;  jus- 
tice, sir.  Yesterday,  as  my  wife  was  getting 
off  one  of  your  cars,  the  conductor  stept  on 
her  dress  and  tore  a  yard  of  frilling  oil'  the 
skirt." 

The  superintendent  remained  cool. 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  know  that 
we  are  to  blame  for  that.     What  do  you 
expect  us  to  do?     Get  her  a  new  dress?  " 

'  No,  sir.  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you 
off  so  easily  as  that,"  the  other  man*  re- 
plied gruffly.  He  brandished  in  his  right 
hand  a  small  piece  of  silk. 

1  What  I  propose  to  have  you  do,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  match  this  silk." — New  York 
Times. 


B    E    E    M   A    N  '  S 

PEPSIN  CHEWING  GUM 


I 


Many  Illnesses  can  be  traced  to  Indigestion 

It  is  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  gastric  juices  of  the  mouth  that  causes 
many  cases  of  indigestion. 

Improperly  digested  food,  as  everyone 
knows,  interferes  seriously  with  the  func- 
tions of  all  the  vital  organs,  and  frequently 
leads  to  serious  illnesses. 

The  chewing  of  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum, 
into  which  I  have  put  pure  chicle  and 
pepsin  in  nicely  balanced  proportions,  re- 
leases the  gastric  juices  of  the  mouth 
which  make  up  largely  for  what  was 
lacking  when  the  food  causing  the  indi- 
gestion was  eaten. 


Doctor  E.  E.  Beeman 


GooAjS 


A 

CHICLE 
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AMERICAN  CHICLE  COMPANY 


Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

The  most  economical 
method  of  duplicating- 
from  6  to  100  copies. 
No  type  to  set.no  sten- 
cils to  cut.  Copn 
madedirect  from  ori- 
ginal matter,  written 
with  pen  or  typewri- 
ter. Write  for  10- 
DAY  FREE  TRIAL 
proposition. 
D.  EVANS  CO„  46  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


^J  Write  today  for  our  new  171 -pace  book 

ij-r  on  '"The  Power  of  Law  Training."  it  carries 

pic»V  «*  vitaJ  and  inspiring:  me^sag*e  to  every  ambitious 

HI  nian.    Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 

the  law  trained  man.     Find  out  how  yaa  can  learn 

from  masters  of  the  law  ripht  in  your  own  home. 

No  obligations.    Tbe  book  ia  absolutely  FREE. 

Writ  A  TTrkHav— °°w  while  we  are  making:  a 

WallC  mwidy     special  reduced  price  off#*. 

American  Corre*pond«r»c«  Schcol  of  Law 
2401    Manhattan  Bldg.  Ch.caso,  IIJln0fe 


Instruction 


"WHITE  MOUNTAIN"  Refrigerators  are  a  real  necessity  to  the  home— because  they  repre- 
sent the  most  scientific  principles  of  refrigeration.    They  are  absolutely  without  an  equal. 
n  ■---  n  Send  for  our  catalogues  and  booklets. 

^o^s^REFRiaERATORS^?!^ 
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Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 
Clergymen,  Teachers,  Travelers,  Stu- 
dents— AH  who  have  any  interest 
whatever  in  Foreign  Languages 
need  these  authoritative 

French-English 

German-English 

Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  Various  foreign  verbs. 
■     How  to  translate  American  coins,  weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-English  and  English-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D..  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
th  •  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  ha.s  been  so  long  en- 
gagedin  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  moderate." — Prof.  Munch, 
Berlin  University. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  1.360  pages.  $1.50  net;  hy  mail,  $1.66. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
Boundin  Full  Flexible  Leather  .Indexed.    $3  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

;i6th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M.A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College, Oxford; and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B.A..  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical  Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
i  n  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with  classical  or  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  028  pages.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch   index,  ;oc.  extra. 

Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unver3ity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French- English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation; a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verb3,  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Pi 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

,  Cloth,  1 ,2$opages;  $1.50  net;  hy  mail,  $1.66. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  JOc.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  Indexed.    $ 3  postpaid. 
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Apt. — "  Why  do  they  call  the  baby 
'  Bill?  '  " 

"  He  was  born  on  the  first  of  the  month." 
— Awk. 


Page  Sir  Galahad. — She — "  Can  a  man 
tell  when  a  woman  loves  him?  " 

He — "  He  can,  but  he  ought  not  to." — 
Yale  Record. 


In  the  Future. — Longley's  (in  1920) — 
'  We   do   all   our   cooking   by   electricity 
here." 

Customer — "  Take    this    egg  ,  out    and 
give  it  another  shock." — Record. 


His  Morning  Run. — "  I  missed  my 
regular  morning  exercise  this  morning." 

"  How  was  that?  " 

"  The  seven  thirty-five  was  late,  and  I 
didn't  have  to  run  for  it." — Tit-Bits. 


Pretty  Familiar. — Professor  Fudge — 
"  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Jones,  by 
speaking  of  Dick  Wagner,  Ludie  Beethoven, 
Charlie  Gounod,  and  Fred  Handel?  " 

Jones — "  Well,  you  told  me  to  gel 
familiar  with  the  great  composers." — 
Musical  America. 


Mistake    in    Terms. — Willis — "  Going 

to  the  party?  " 

G  illis — "  No.     I  haven't  any  lady." 
Willis — "  Come    with    me.      I've    got 

two  extras." 

Gillis— "  Who  are  they?  " 

Willis — "  Miss  Oldbud  and  Miss  Passe1." 

Gillis — "  They're  not  extras.     They're 

early  editions." — Tit-Bits. 


True  Vigilance. — In  a  place  in  New 
Jersey  a  town  building  caught  fire,  and  1  lie 
extinguishers  failed  to  do  their  work.  A 
few  days  later  at  the  town  meeting  some 
citizens  tried  to  learn  the  reason.  After 
they  had  freely  discust  the  subject,  one  of 
1 1n  in  said,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
motion  that  the  fire-extiiifniishers  be 
examined  ten  days  before  every  fire." — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Why  It  Failed. — A  certain  chemist  ad- 
vertised a  patent  concoction  labeled:  "  No 
more    colds !      No    more    coughs !      Price 

Is.    lj'^d." 

A  man  who  bought  the  mixture  came 
back  in  three  days  to  complain  that  he  had 
drunk  it  all,  but  was  no  better. 

"  Drunk  it  all !  "  gasped  the  chemist. 
"  Why,  man,  that  was  an  india-rubber 
solution  to  put  on  the  soles  of  your  boots." 
— Tit-Bits. 


Kept  His  Word. — One  of  the  recruiting 
canvassers  in  an  English  provincial  town 
was  a  well-known  magistrate.  In  most 
-;  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  prom- 
ises he  wished,  but  at  last  he  knocked  at 
one  cottage-door  which  was  opened  to  him 
by  a  sturdy  son  of  the  soil. 

'  My  man,"  said  the  magistrate,  in  his 
in.-!  persuasive  tones,  "  are  you  willing  to 
fight  for  your  King  and  country?  " 

"  No,  I  beant,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
reply,  "  An'  I  be  surprized  at  you  askin' 
me  lor  to  do  it.  Two  years  ago  come  next 
month  you  yourself  fined  I  twenty  shillings 
for  fighting  wi'  Bill  Smith,  and  you  said  it 
wor  wicked  to  fight,  an'  I  promised  yon  as 
I  wouldn't  repeal  the  offense,  an'  alius  kept 
pid."      Ptuffalo  News. 


ooks  on 
usiness 


that  will  furnish  you  with  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  weapons  to  hit  the 
target  of  success  square  in. the  center. 

How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

A  practical,  up-to-the-minute  book  by  Sherwin  Cody 
Oil  correspondence,  advertising,  and  sales  methods.  It 
explains  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  broad  principles 
of  successful  business  conduct  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
practical  essentials  that  one  MUST  KNOW  in  order  to 
succeed.  It  covers  letter-writing,  salesmanship,  retail- 
ing, executive  duties,  publicity,  and  store,  office,  and 
factory  supervision,  makes  a  study  of  various  phases  of 
business  life  and  the  qualities,  needed  to  cope  with  them, 
and  bristles  with  suggestion,  direction,  and  example 
based  on  the  practical  psychology  of  commercial  effort. 
It  has  many  valuable  illustrations,  charts  and. diagrams. 
It  is  the  one  book  that  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  own. 
Get  it  to-day  and  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  business. 
Large  i2mo.  Cloth.    $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.12. 

Successful  Selling 

An  inspiring  book  by  E.  Leichter  which  will  be  of 
equal  interest  to  the  veteran  and  the  tyro.  Covers 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  sale :  Fitness 
for  Salesmanship  —  Approaching  the  Prospect  —  The 
Presentation — How  to  Close — How  to  Meet  Objections 
—  Creating  a  Desire — Initiative,  etc.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  get  BIG  orders.  121/10,  Boards.  30  cents  net; 
by  mail  J4  cents. 

Personal  Power 

A  stimulating,  encouraging  work/written  by  a  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  Keith  J.  Thomas,  who  has  achieved 
a  high  place  in  his  chosen  calling.  It  points  out,  in  a 
peculiarly  gripping  style,  the  way  to  develop  will-power, 
mental  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  It  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  reading 
men  and  their  motives  and  will  immensely  increase 
your  chances  of  making  good  in  your  profession.  l2mo. 
Cloth.    $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87. 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

A  volume  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  on  retail 
selling  by  S.  Rotyland  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  of  the  I.  C.  S., 
calculated  to  arouse  in  salesfolk  a  keen  interest  in  the 
art  of  properly  handling  the  customer,  and  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  sense  and  seize  every  selling 
opportunity.  Every  page  stimulates  initiative  and  the 
ambition  that  achieves  results.  i2mo,  Cloth.  73  cents 
net;  by  mail  87  cents. 

How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Personality 

A  great  book  by  Grenville  Kleiser  which  has  helped 
many  a  man  and  woman  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune. 
Tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  develop  that  all-compelling 
pergonal  power  and  charm  that  will  carry  you  to  any 
height  and  enable  you  to.bring  whatever  you  undertake 
to  a  successful  outcome.  J2mo,  Cloth.  $1.23  net;  by 
mail  $1-37. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

An  extremely  timely  and  practical  work  by  T.  D. 
'/■xror,3\  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a 
dependable  Guide  Book  on  the  road  to  fortune.  It 
points  out  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  practical 
and  well-tested  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  financial 
indi  pendence,  It  has  been  well  called  "The  Twentieth 
Century  Poor  Richard."  Large  i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.00, 
net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

An  abridgment  of  Funk  &  Wa^nam.s  New  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  designed  especially  for  office  and  desk 
Every  business  man,  stenographer  and  clerk 
hould  have  one.  The  last  word  in  dictionaries  of 
handy  size.  Contains  80,000  terms  of  all  kinds  in  one 
vocabulary  order,  extensive  synonym  treatments, 
antonyms,  proper  names,  foreign  phrases,  etc.  Large 
Svo,  Cloth,  002pp.  $/.jo;  -with  patent  thumb  index, 
$1.80.    A  verage  carriage  charges,  tb  cents. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 


EASTERN    FRONT 


January  4. — On  the  Struma  front  the 
British  forces  raid  Keupri,  inflicting 
casualties  and  taking  twenty-eight 
prisoners. 

The  battle  of  the  Sereth  begins,  as  the 
Teutons  struggle  to  cross  the  stream 
between  Braila  and  Focsani.  The 
Dobrudja,  save  for  a  narrow  spit  of 
land  toward  Galatz,  which  is  held  by 
the  Russian  rear  guard,  is  declared 
freed  from  Entente  forces. 

January  5. — German  and  Bulgarian  troops 
take  Braila,  and  are  reported  advancing 
on  Galatz,  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
Russians  lose  Gurgueti  and  Romanul, 
with  1,400  prisoners  and  six  machine 
guns.  The  clearing  of  the  Dobrudja 
is  announced  by  Berlin. 

January  6. — Fighting  continues  at  the 
Sereth  as  the  Teutons  reach  its  southern 
bank  in  two  places,  driving  the  Russo- 
Roumanian  forces  across  the  stream  in 
numbers.  Galatz  is  now  reported  under 
gun-fire. 

The  Russians  on  the  Riga  front  begin  an 
offensive,  and  fierce  fighting,  with  some 
Russian  success,  is  reported  from  this 
northern  sector. 

January  7.— Tho  Russians  take  the  offen- 
sive on  a  fifteen-mile  front  along  the 
Sereth,  driving  tho  Teutons  at  one 
point  back  to  the  fine  of  Raspitza  Lake. 
On  the  Riga  front,  the  'Teutons  are  said 
to  have  been  unable  to  retake  any 
positions  lost,  but  Berlin  denies  that 
renewed  Russian  attacks  have  ac- 
complished any  results. 

January  8. — The  Russians  lose  the  battle 
of  the  Sereth,  and  are  driven  toward  the 
river,  as  Focsani  falls  into  Teutonic 
hands,  with  4,000  prisoners.  The  Mus- 
covite forces  are  admitted  by  London 
to  be  falling  back  in  great  disorder. 
On  the  Riga  front,  additional  Russian 
successes  are  reported,  consisting  of 
the  storming  of  a  number  of  German 
trenches,  and  the  capture  of  an  un- 
named village.  The  substance  of  the 
Russian  Riga  reports  is  admitted  at 
Berlin. 

January  9. — The  Russian  offensive  on  the 
Riga  front  gains  in  force  as  the  Musco- 
vite troops  attack  near  the  Riga  bridge- 
head. Attacks  are  renewed  near  the 
Gulf  of  Riga  also,  but  Berlin  states  that 
the  Russians  have  been  driven  back  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Aa. 

Further  south,  von  Mackensen's  forces 
take  Galreaska,  on  tho  Putna  River, 
in  Roumania,  with  nearly  5,500  pris- 
oners. On  the  west  frontier  of  Mol- 
davia, says  Petrograd,  tho  German  at- 
tacks in  the  Oituz  and  Suchitza  Valleys 
are  beaten  off,  but  the  Roumanians 
are  forced  back  slightly  in  tho  Kasino 
Valley. 

January  10. — Von  Mackensen's  troops  con- 
tinue to  force  the  Russians  beyond  the 
Sereth,  having  fought  then-  way  across 
the  River  Putna,  pushing  the  enemy 
ahead.  Along  the  Riga  front,  the  Rus- 
sians continue  to  make  a  slight  headway, 
advancing  more  than  a  mile  in  the  bend 
of  the  River  Aa. 

WESTERN   FRONT 

January  4. — A  dispatch  from  the  British 
front  states  that  General  Haig  is  now 
in  command  of  the  largest  army  En- 
gland ever  levied  'on  her  soil,  including 
nearly  2,000,000  trained  and  officered 
men. 

^Berlin  reports  that  53  per  cent,  of  the 


You  never 
saw  a 
germ  die- 


THEN  how  do  you  know- 
that  the  germicide  you  use 
is  doing  its  work? 

How  do  you  know  that  in  a  real 
crisis  it  can  be  relied  upon  ? 

Perhaps,  to  make  sure,  you  are  using  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  or  carbolic  acid  prep- 
arations. These  will  destroy  germs,  but 
unless  used  with  the  greatest  care,  are 
dangerous  even  to  human  life. 


Why  take  a  chance  with  poisons  when  there  is 


Dioxo 


Dioxogen  is  as  safe  as  water — 

more  effective  than  bi-chloride — 

and  ten  times  as  effective  a  germicide  as  a  carbolic  solution. 

No  disease  germ  can  live  in  the  prese-nce  of  Dioxogen.  Yet  it  i-  -n  >afr. 
so  non-destructive  of  human  tissue,  that  it  can  be  used  freely  even  in 
the  mouth  of  a  child. 

A  few  of  its  every  day  uses : 

For  the  mouth  and  teeth. 
As  a  gargle  for  sore  throat. 
For  cuts  and  wounds. 


A  Working  Grammar 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  grammar  prr-         q£    the 

sented  so  concisely,    simply,   accessibly,  that   it  is 

of  constant  value  to  everyone  who  needs  practical       English 

information.    Cloth,  SI. 50  ;  bv  mail.  $1.62.  » 
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How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  for  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00;  by  mail. 
$1.12.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

THE  two  things  you  want — quality  and  a  low  price — you 
get  in  Gunn  Sectional  Bookcases.  The  judges  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  awarded  us  first  prize  for  quality. 
We  guarantee  you  a  big  saving  in  freight  because  we  ship  in  a 
condensed  knock  down  form  one-fourth  the  size  of  others. 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve 
your  books,  do  not  fail  to  look  at  the  Gunn. 
Our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors  helps  you 
make  a  bargain  selection  from  our  hand- 
somely finished,  dust-proof  Colonial,  Mission, 
Clawfoot,  etc.,  styles   in   mahogany   and   oak. 

You  will  also  get  a  new  booklet,  "In   nn   Emperor's 
Den,"  telling    about   our   furniture    in    use    by   high 

officials    in    the    Orient. 

Dealers  everywhere. 


THIS  BOX  CONTAINS! 

THE  GUNN  BOOKCASE! 

SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 

IT   SAVES    FREIGHT 


THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Some  Day  You're  Going 
To  Smoke  This  Cigar 


Some  day  you're  going  to  say  to 
yourself — "This  very  minute,  I'm  go- 
ing to  write  for  a  box  of 
those  Shivers'  Panatelas!" 


You've  often  been  about  to 
say  that,  but  this  time  it's  go- 
ing to  be  different. 

You're  actually  going  to 
reach  for  your  letterhead  and  a 
pen,  write  your  request  for  a 
box  of  Panatelas — and  tell  the 
girl  to  mail  it. 

You're  actually  going  to  re- 
ceive a  box,  smoke  the  cigars 
and  send  us  your  check  with 
an  order  for  more. 


®sas 


^> 


Now  what's  the  use  of  con- 
tinuing to  read  these  advertise- 
ments and  just  wishing  for  a 
Shivers'  Panatela?  Reach  for 
that  pen  and  letterhead  now. 

OUR  OFFER  IS:  Upon  request 
we  will  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas on  approval,  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid. He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty 
at  our  expense  and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  them;  if  he  is  pleased, 
he  agrees  to  remit  the^price,  $2.50,' 
within  ten  days. 

This  Panatela  is  made  of  selected 
long  Havana  filler  with  a  Sumatra 
wrapper.  It  sells  at  Sj-ooa  hundred 
but  we  claim  that  it  is  the  three-for- 
a-quarter  quality  of  the  retail  store. 
As  you  smoke  one  we  ask  you  to  con- 
sider whether  we  have  made  good  on 
that  claim. 

We  gladly  take  all  the  risk  of  pleas- 
ing you  because  we  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  in  our  cigars  vou  will 
find  a  better  smoke  at  a  lower  price. 

We  make  other  cigars  than  the  Pan- 
atela. including  a  line  of  Clear  Havana 
Cigars.  All  these  cigars  are  shown 
in  our  catalog  which  is  sent  on  re- 
quest. In  ordering  please  use  busi- 
ness stationery  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  medi- 
um or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Preserve  a  His- 
tory of  the  War- 
Pictures  and  All 

An  invaluable  current  history. 
The  important  articleson  allsides 
of  big  questions  which  are  printed 
inThe  Literary  Digest  are  worthy 
of  preservation.  You'll  need 
them  for  reference  in  the  future. 

Your  Old  Digests  Transformed  into  a 

Valuable  Book 
of  Reference 

Thoroughly  Indexed — Complete  Index  Supplied 
With  Each  Volume 

You  should  haveThe  Literary  Digest 
Special  Binder— the  most  practical 
ever  invented — just  "slip  the  Digest 
in"  and  it  stays.  Attractive  and  in- 
teresting volume  for  office,  library 
or  waiting-room  table. 

'  loth  Hlnd»r  whl«ih  h»M«  26  l«,nri.  91.SQ 
k  c»iTl»ir>  pal<l.  Sp.H.I  Library  or  Waiting. 
Boom  SI i.,  for    5   Imnci,  Imitation    Hnl.. 
•bin,  *1.2S  pontpald. 


The    Literary   Digest 
der  resi  .  p/mmm  ro. 


Jil  3<;t|  rourlh  lf..\»rorb 


captives  takeu  from  the  French  forces 
in  the  Somme  fighting  are  boys  of  18 
and  20  years.  Of  the  British  prisoners, 
30  per  cent,  are  rated  as  "too  young." 

January  5. — A  German  raid  pierces  the 
British  front  near  Loos,  and  returns 
after  penetrating  to  the  fourth  -line 
trenches,  blowing  up  galleries  and  taking 
51  prisoners. 

January  6.— British  troops  raid  the  Ger- 
man trenches  near  Arras,  cutting  a  way 
to  the  third  fine  and  doing,  sa3^s  London, 
much  damage. 

January  7.— The  troops  of  the  Crown 
Prince  attack  again  west  of  the  Meuse, 
at  Verdun,  and  serious  fighting  is  also 
reported  around  Morte  Homme  Hill 
and  Hill  304,  but  without  material 
success  to  the  Teutons. 

January  9. — Paris  announces  small  activity 
on  the  Western  front,  consisting  mainly 
of  a  French  air  -  raid  on  a  German 
supply-depot  in  Alsace  at  Illfurt,  and 
patrol  engagements  near  Navarin,  in 
Champagne. 

January  10. — Revived  activity  is  reported 
from  the  Ancre,  as  the  British  raid  the 
German  lines  east  of  Beaumont-Hamel, 
and  capture  part  of  a  trench,  with  143 
prisoners.  Intense  bombardments  from 
both  sides  along  the  Ancre  are  also 
announced. 

GENERAL 

January  4. — Geneva  is  the  source  of  a 
report  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  Weis- 
kirchner,  the  Burgomaster  of  Vienna, 
threatens  to  resign  unless  Hungary 
comes  to  the  relief  of  the  food  stress 
in  the  capital.  It  is  said  that  food 
riots  are  daily  occurrences,  and  that 
many  women  and  children  are  robbed 
of  food  in  the  streets. 
London  admits  that  the  British  transport 
Hernia  was  sunk  by  a  hostile  submarine 
in  the  Mediterranean  on  January  1, 
with  the  loss  of  150  lives.  The  vessel, 
formerly  a  Cunard  liner,  was  valued 
at  $3,000,000. 

Berlin  avers  that  the  British  lost  between 
500  and  600  men  in  a  fruitless  attack  on 
part  of  a  Turkish  position  near  Kut, 
on  December  31. 

Trenches  stormed,  and  the  foe  routed  are 
the  gists  of  reports  from  British  forces 
operating  in  the  Mgeta  Valley,  near 
Kissaki,  in  East  Africa. 

January  5. — In  a  sudden  attack  on  the 
Carso,  the  Italian  forces  advance  200 
meters  to  new  positions,  which  they 
hold  despite  efforts  to  drive  them  out. 

January  7. — Rome  states  that  the  Italian 
forces  have  made  a  slight  additional 
gain  near  Hill  208  on  the  Carso, 
rectifying  a  point  in  the  front. 

January  8. — Canadian  war-losses  from  the 
opening  of  hostilities  to  December  31, 
1916,  are  set  by  a  report  from  Ottawa 
at  68,290. 

January  10. — Greece  accepts  the  Entente 
terms,  as  framed  in  the  recent  ulti- 
matum. Bulgarian  and  Austrian  troops 
are  rumored  to  be  moving  on  Thessaly, 
to  strengthen  the  king's  opposition  to 
the  Entente. 

Premier  Briand  delivers  to  the  American 
Ambassador  the  Allies'  answer  to 
President  Wilson's  peace-proposal  note. 
The  text  will  be  published,  according 
to  rumor,  within  a  few  days. 

FOREIGN 

January  4. — Villa  is  defeated  at  Jiminez  by 
General  Murguia,  with  a  loss  of  1,500 
men,  according  to  dispatches  received 
at  El  Paso. 

January  5.— The  Greek  Government  de- 
cides to  reject  the  Entente  demand  for 


H 


>> 


"Here  Go  My  Corns 

"  y'M  just  one  of  the  millions  who 
I  have  used  that  easy,  remarkably 
simple,  and  painless  remover  of 
corns  and  calluses,  'Gets -It.'  I 
don't  have  to  'putter'  with  my  corns 
any  more  and  make  them  sore.  I 
just  put  2  or  3  drops  of  'Gets-It'  on. 
It  takes  only  a  few  seconds,  and  it 
dries  immediately.** 

"GETS-IT" 

Common-Sense  Corn-Remooer 

It's  a  pleasure  to  use  "Gets-It"— there's 
no  work,  discomfort  or  pain  in  its  use. 
Just  notice  how  that  corn  or  callus 
loosens  right  off  from  your  toe,  so  jou 
can  just  peel  it  off  with  your  fingers! 
"Gets-It"  "gets"  Uie  corn  only,  not  the 
surrounding  flesh.  It  will  make  it  un- 
necessary to  cut,  or  dig  at,  a  corn  to 
remove  any  part  of  it.  Try  "Gets-It" 
tonight,  surprise  yourself  and  lose  a  corn. 

25c  At  All  Drug  Stores 
In  the  Land 

or  sent  direct   by   the   manufacturers. 

E.  Ivawrence  &  Company, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  HEALTHY   BABY 

is  a  happy  baby,  such  a  one  as  this  sturdy 
youngster  of  18  months,  whose  mother 
has  brought  her  up  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  advice  of  Dr.  Louis  Fischer  in 
his  modern  work  The  Health  Careof  the 
Baby,  which  tells  just  how  your  child 
should  be  fed,  clothed,  exercised,  and 
cared  for  generally. This  invaluable  book 
for  mothers  and  nurses,  i2ino,  cloth. 
with  helpful  illustrations,  is  yours  for 
7Sc,  by  mail  for  82c.  Buy  it  to-day. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


To  Grand  Opera  Lovers 

You  Don't  Need 
A  Libretto 


If  you  have  "  STARS  OF  THE  OPERA  "— 

a  charming  book  by  Mabel  Wagnalls  in  which  the 
music  and  plots  of  more  than  a  dozen  GRAND 
OPERAS  are  so  entertainingly  told  that  even  if 
you  "don't  know  one  note  from  another"  you 
will  become  enthusiastic  about  the  music  and 
able  to  enjoy  every  aria  with  appreciation  and 
understanding.  Added  to  these  opera  descrip- 
tions are  personal  interviews  with  the  prima  don- 
ne.  Read  these  and  learn — what  Melba  thought 
the  first  time  she  heard  an  opera;  what  Calve? 
practises  for  her  high  notes;  and  what  made 
Nordica  "weep  barrels  of  tears." 

New  Edition  with  several  portraits  of  singeri. 
ismo,  cloth,  400  pages.  $1.00,  net;  post-paid. 
Si. 30. 


FUNK  «&  WAGNALLS  CO. 


New  York 
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reparation    for   the   recent    fighting   in 
Athens. 

January  8. — The  Entente  notifies  King 
Constantino  of  Greece  that  forty-eight 
hours  will  be  allowed  for  acceptance  of 
the  demand  for  reparation  for  the  recent 
attacks  on  Allied  troops  in  Athens. 

January  9.— Alexander  Trepoff,  liberal,  the 
Russian  Premier,  resigns  after  pro- 
longed friction  with  elements  in  the 
Duma.  He  is  joined  by  Count  Igna- 
tieff,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Prince  Golitzine,  conservative,  a  Sena- 
tor, is  appointed  Premier,  while  Senator 
Kultchitsky  succeeds  Count  Ignatieff 
in  the  Instruction  portfolio. 

The  Spanish  cabinet  resigns,  but  after 
a  conference  with  the  Premier, 
King  Alfonso  refuses  to  accept  the 
resignations. 

DOMESTIC 

January  4. — In  the  opening  of  bids  for 
armor-piercing  shells  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment, a  British  firm  underbids  all 
the  American  steel  companies  by  35  to 
40  per  cent. 

Capt.  William  S.  Sims  is  appointed 
head  of  the  War  College  in  Washing- 
ton, to  succeed  Rear -Admiral  Austin 
M.  Knight,  who^  takes  command  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet. 

January  5. — The  Senate  indorses  the  peace- 
action  of  President  Wilson  by  a  vote  of 
48  to  17,  passing  the  Hitchcock  resolu- 
tion, after  it  has  been  shorn  of  its  orig- 
inal indorsement  of  proposing  peace. 
The  resolution,  as  passed,  indorses  the 
President  for  "sending"  the  peace-note. 

The  House  Rules  Committee  begins  the 
investigation  of  the  "leak"  which  sup- 
posedly delivered  advance  news  of  tho 
Wilson  peace-note  to  Wall  Street  for 
stock-speculation  purposes. 

January  6. — Representative  Adamson,  au- 
thor of  the  Eight-Hour  Bill,  presents  a 
new  bill  to  the  House  forbidding  rail- 
road employees  from  working  more 
than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  providing 
against  lockouts  or  strikes  without 
ninety  days'  notice  as  well  as  for  the 
taking  over  of  railroads  by  the  military 
when  public  convenience  demands. 

January  8.— The  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  prohibiting 
shipments  of  liquors  from  wet  to  dry 
States,  is  valid,  and  also  sustains  the 
West  Virginia  amendment  to  her  law 
prohibiting  interstate  transportation  of 
liquors  for  personal  use. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  appeals  to 
Congress  for  $12,000,000  to  increase  the 

•  capacity  of  ship-building  yards,  as  pri- 
vate bids  for  the  four  new  battle-ships 
have  not  been  forthcoming,  and  the 
Government  will,  it  is  said,  have  to 
construct  them. 

January  9. — Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy 
announces  that  tho  Government  will 
build  large-caliber  mobile  guns  and  a 
fleet  of  Zeppelins  to  guard  the  coasts. 

Tho  Senate  passes,  by  a  vote  of  55  to  32, 
the  Sheppard  Bill,  making  the  District 
of  Columbia  "dry"  after  November  1, 
1917.  The  measure  is  then  referred  to 
the  House. 

January  10.— Col.  William  P.  Cody  (Buf- 
falo Bill),  famous  throughout  the  world 
as  a  pioneer  frontier  scout,  Indian 
fighter,  and  showman,  dies  in  Denver, 
aged  seventy-one. 

Luther  D.  Bradley,  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  much  of  whose 
work  has  appeared  in  The  Literary 
Digest,  dies  in  Chicago,  aged  sixty- 
three. 


Why  don't  you  let  your 
stenographer  earn  her  salary? 

No  you  don't — not  if  you  make  her  sit  at  your  desk  taking  dicta- 
tion and  waiting  to  take  it,  while  you  telephone,  see  callers  or  hunt 
for  information. 

Write  your  letters  once — on  the  typewriter.  Let  your  stenog- 
rapher produce,  whether  finished  typewriting  or  other  important  work. 

Give  some  real  thought  to  this  correspondence  question.  Put  your 
correspondence  on  a  rational,  economical  basis.  Save  at  least  a 
third  on  every  letter.  Get  convenience  in  dictating  and  comfort 
and  ease  into  the  typewriting  end  of  letter  writing. 

Dictate  to  The  Dictaphone. 

No  Tnatter  if  your  business  is  "different,"  The  Dictaphone  ex- 
perts on  office  organization  can  quickly  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
different  to  The  Dictaphone. 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange 
for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work.  If  you  do  not  find  that 
name  in  the  book,  write  to 


THE 


DirraPAVNE 


ktCiSTlKlO 


r 


102A  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.     Dealers  Everywhere 

Write  for  "The  Man  at  The  Desk" 

You  can't  buy    a   Dictaphone  under   any   other   name 

The  Genuine  bears  the  name   The  Dictaphone 


This  Advertisement  was  dictated  to  The  Dictaphorn 
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or 


The  fine  round 
point  of  the  HUNT 
No.   24    Ledger    Pen    is 

as  carefully  finished  as  the  edge  of  a  perfect  razor. 
And  on  any  surface  on  which  a  pen  can  be  used,  it 
writes  as  smoothly  as  a  razor  cuts. 


"o-a 


HUNT'S 


ROUND 
POINTED 


PENS 


make  clean  cut  lines  and  avoid  the  scratch  and  spatter  of  common 
pens.  Xo.  24.  Ledger  shown  is  a  popular  choice.  Medium  size. 
Small  enough  for  women;  large  enough  for  men. 

Free  Samples,  including  No.  24  Ledger,  sent  for  2c  stamp 

C.  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Makers  Hunt's  Silverine  Pens 
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'  'A  New  Plan  by  Old  Interests. ' ' 

A  Method  of  Distributing 
among  Moderate  (and  wide- 
awake  Small)  Investors  the 

Important  Profits 

of  Legitimate 
Timberlnvestments 

IN     SELECTED      REGIONS 
UNDER  "IRON-CLAD"  CONDITIONS 

Many  of  the  most  substantial  fortunes 
of  today  are  rooted  in  timber  investments 
of  past  years.  The  similar  opportunities  of 
today  are  less  frequent,  but  when  they  do 
occur  they  are  _as  remarkable  as  they 
are  unusual.  *"""        " 

It  is  usual  for  timber  owners  in  dis- 
tress to  present  their  needs  to  the  James 
D.  Lacey  Timber  Co.,  who  are  thereby  en- 
ab  ed  by  their  resources  and  prestige  not 
only  to  relieve  with  cash  the  needs  of  the 
seller  but  also  to  thus  acquire  for  the 
profit  of  their  clients  various  tracts  and 
timber  rights  at  figures  very  greatly 
below  their  value. 

Our  facilities  for  re-sale  of  the  timber  at 
very  attractive  profits,  are  unequalled. 
At  the  suggestion  of  many  minor  investors 
we  have  arranged  a  most  interesting  form 

OF    INVESTMENT,    ENTIRELY   NEW    in   our   field 

which  we  nominate  «■■«■• 

Lacey  Profit- 
Sharing  Bonds 

They  extend  to  a  public  wider  than  our 

usual  clientele  the  exact  advantages  (and  all  of 
them)  which  heretofore  have  accrued  to~tbe 
initiated  few.  It  is  our  belief  that  they  will  be 
genuinelyapnreciatPdhymany  cautions  investors. 
The  legitimate  cxoectatinnfl  are  identical  in 
character  with  those  on  a  large  scale  of  indivi- 
dual investment  through  James  D.  Lacey  &  Co. 

You  have  read  about  the  status,  prospects 

and  limitations  of  lumber  at  this  date.  Every- 
thing WOOD  is  a  value  rapidly  and  aotomatic- 
ally_  enhancing.  There  never  wTIT  be  timber 
purchasing  opportunities  equalling  the  few 
which  now,  from  time  to  time,  become  available. 
Some  now  in  oar  control  compare  well  with  the 
more  notable  profit-yieldera  of  the  past.  (We  pay 
no  attention  to  properties  ordinarily  offered  for 
public  sale.) 

WE  HAVE  A  BOOKLET  ABOUT  THE 
EXCEPTIONS  and  th*  XEtV  PLAN. 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  WILL 
EVIDENCE  TO  US  YOUR  ALERT  AND 
INTELLIGENT  INTEREST  AND  WILL 
IMPLY  NO  OBLIGATION   WHATEVER. 

ASK  US  FOR  THE  FACTS  about  ISSUE  T2QS 

T  JAMES  D.  T*  j*^ 

1aceyJimber:(o. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


BEST  VALUE 

The  Best  Value  for  a  conserva- 
tive investment  is  to  be  found 
in  the  stocks  of  prosperous 
growing  companies  which  give 
the  investor  a  high  yield — 
safety — and  increasing  value. 
An  example  is — 

WARREN  BROS.  CO. 

6%  Cumulative  1st  Preferred  Stock 


To  Yield  Over  8% 


Dividends  paid  regularly  for  16 
years.  Average  annual  net  earn- 
ings for  last  6  years,  over  4^ 
times   dividend   on  this  stock. 

Send  for  circular  B.  8 

lAWSON.LYON   & 

INVESTMENT  STOCKS  AND  BONDS 
•40WALL  STREET  NEWYORK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WAR-ORDERS  CANCELED 

THE  cancelation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
of  at  least  $100,000,000  ^n  war-orders 
that  had  been  placed  in   this   country  by 
European   belligerent  Powers    seems  gen- 
erally to  have  been  ascribed  to  the  caution 
of  our  Federal  Reserve  Board  against  in- 
vestments in  British  and  French  treasury 
bills.     It  is  predicted  that  further  cancela- 
tions will  be  made  by  Great  Britain,  chiefly 
from  a  desire  to  curtail  her  large  indebted- 
ness in  this  country.     Meanwhile,  Canada 
is  to  get  the  business  that  is  canceled  here. 
It  is  believed  that  the  total  orders  now 
being  placed  in   that  country  will  reach 
$300,000,000,  and   possibly    $400,000,000. 
It  is  further  believed  that,  as  a  result  of 
this  transfer  of  business  to  Canada,  banks 
in  the  United  States  wnll  be  called  upon  to 
finance  the  business  of  the  Canadian  com- 
panies.     The     orders     canceled     in     this 
country    were    mainly    for    manufactured 
products,  such  as  rifles,  shrapnel,  and  shells. 
They  were  not  for  raw  material  on  which 
factories  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well    as   Canada,  are    to    a   great    degree 
dependent. 

A  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  stated  that 
if  orders  were  placed  with  Canadian  firms, 
the  Canadian  firms  would  have  to  get  their 
raw  steel  and  copper,  here  just  as  much  as 
American  concerns  would.     England  could 
never,  at  home  or  in  her  colonies,  produce 
the    steel   and   copper    she   needed.     The 
United  States  must  still  remain  the  main 
source  of  supply.     England's  diversion  of 
war-contracts   to   Canada  was    not    new. 
While  it  was  being  widely  blamed  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  warning  in  regard 
to  the  treasury  bills,  England's  plans  in  this 
regard  were  known  long  before  the  Federal 
Reserve    Board's    warning    appeared.     It 
could  be  said,  in  fact,  that  the  Allies  gener- 
ally had  been  planning  to  decrease  their 
purchases  here  almost  from  the  time  when 
the  war  began,  and  that  Great  Britain  in 
particular  had  been  planning  almost  since 
the   war  began   to   divert  her  buying   to 
Canada! 

The    cry    of    many    British    financiers, 

ever  since  the  problem  of  financing  their 

necessary  purchases  here  began  to  loom 

large,  had  been:    "We  must  decrease  our 

imports  and  increase  our  exports;  we  must 

pay  for  our  outside  purchases  as  much  as 

possible  in  goods,  and  not  in  gold  and  loans; 

we  must  speed  up  our  own  production."' 

Great  Britain  had  been  constantly  aiming 

at  that.     A  few  weeks  before  the  Federal 

Reserve  Board's  statement  was  published 

it  became  known  that  Canada  had  made 

ready  her  capacity  to  receive  war-orders  on 

a  large  scale,  and  that  such  orders  were 

bring  placed.    The  Post's  writer  added  that 

if  these  facts  did  not  exist,   "logic  alone 

should    convince    us    that    Great    Britain 

would  not  cut  down  her  purchases  here 

to  any  great  extent  merely  on  the  failure 

of  one   method   of   financing,   which   was 

professedly  of  a  very  temporary  nature" 

Already  a  new  secured  loan  placed  in  this 

market  was  being  rumored.     Many  people 

had   imagined   that  the   diversion  of   the 

Allied    buying    from    here    to    their    own 

countries  and  to  Canada  had   been    done 

"in  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  retaliation." 

They   thought   it   "an   affair  of  feeling," 


which  it  was  not.     It  was  "  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, and  had  been  from  the  beginning." 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUNDATION'S 
SECURITY  HOLDINGS 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  for  1915  have  been 
extracted  by  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  some  interesting  facts  as  to  changes 
that  had  been  made  within  that  year  in  the 
Foundation's  holdings  of  securities.  Some- 
thing more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  securi- 
ties were  sold  or  redeemed  at  a  profit  of 
well  over  $1,000,000.  This  profit  was  net 
and  took  account  of  four  small  losses.  The 
changes  made  were  mainly  in  shifting  from 
stocks  to  bonds.  Following  are  the  prin- 
cipal stocks  sold,  with  the  prices  obtained, 
the  amounts,  and  the  profit  or  loss: 

Shares  Company  Price 

43,600  Nat.  Lead  com 63  979 

15,300  Erie  1st  pfd 55:3015 

4,000  Int.  Agric.  pfd 60 .  787 

3,000  Int.  Agric.  com 26  1412 

8,100  U.S.  C.I.  P.  com....  19  4016 

3,000  U.  S.  C.  I.  P.  pfd 50.481 

16,603  Int.  Mer.  M.  com. . .       1  5°46 

5,832  Int.  Mer.  M.  pfd 5 .  979 

2,000  Misso.  Pac H  1975 

388  Swan&Finch 127^511 


Amount 

$2,789,492 

846,113 

243,146 

78,423 

157,153 

151,443 

25,313 

34,869 

22,395 

49,474 


Gain 

$609,492 

142,313 

123,146 

63,423 

76,153 

18,109 

*24,495 

*29,282 

*29,605 

♦28,125 


"Loss. 


Of  these  stocks  considerable  holdings 
remain  with  the  Foundation,  notably  in 
National  Lead  common,  Erie  first  pre- 
ferred, and  International  Agricultural  pre- 
ferred and  common.  The  investments  of 
the  Foundation  during  1915  amounted  to 
$6,338,998.  The  principal  purchasers  were 
the  following: 

Par  Amount     <■  Issue  Price 


$1,500,000    P.  R.  R.  gen.  mtg.  4^8 98  25 

,650,000  B.&0.rcf.&gen.5s.....        99  75 

600,000    Angle-French  5s 96 .  25 

500,000    A.  C.  Line  1st  cons.  4s 91  00 

500,000  Con.  Gas  con  v.  deb.  6s. . .       *  110  00 

1500,000    Prov.  of  Qu.  5-yr.  5s 99>5 


Cost 

$1,473,750 
648,375 
577,500 
455,000 
550,000 
498,750 


It  appears  that  the  total  investments  of 
tho  Foundation  on  December  31,  1915,  had 
a  cash  value  of  $104,933,739,  and  that  the 
Standard  Oil  stocks  included  in  them  com- 
prised $49,429,858.  The  bond  holdings  of 
tho  Foundation  then  had  a  cash  value  of 
$40,893,315,  and  the  stock  holdings,  other 
than  the  Standard  Oil  issues,  a  value  of 
$14,610,566.  Following  is  a  table  in  which 
are  shown  the  bond  and  stock  holdings  in 
all  properties  where  they  amount  to  more 
than  $1,000,000,  but  not  including  the  Oil 
stocks: 


Ponds 
$1,305,000 
2,000,0(10 
3,692,000 
2,673,000 
3,140,(100 
1,325,000 
2,198,000 
1,303,000 

1,500,000 
2,000,000 
4,030,000 
Shares 
21,100 
17,530 
20,000 
10,000 
29,900 


Issue  Price 

Chic.C.&C.  Rys.  coll.  3s..   85 

Colorado  Ind.  1st  5s 80 

Int.  Mer.  Marine  4^28 55 

Lake  Shore  deb.  4s,  1931 ...  92 

Magnolia  Petrol.  1st  6s 100 

M.,  K.  &T.  gen.  4^s 84 

Missouri  Pac.  40-yr.  4s. .         60 
N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.  deb.  4s...  87 

Penn.  R.  R.  gen.  4'  fa 98.25 

St.  J,.  A  SanFr.  ref.  4s 76 

Western  Pacific  Jul  5k 69 

Atchison  common. 


95.95 
.  68.1875 

Conso.  Gas.  of  N.  Y 127.50 

Manhattan  Py 128. 775 

National  Lead  common ....  50 


Chic.  C.  &  C.  Rys.pf .'. . '. 

N.  Y 


Cost 
$1,109,250 
1,600,000 
2,030,600 
2,459,160 
3,140,000 
1,113,000 
1,318,800 
1,133,610 
1,473,750 
1,520,000 
2,786,910 

2,009,908 
1,212,857 
2,550,000 
1,287,750 
1,495,000 


The  Foundation  had  $1,525,517  cash  on 
hand  December  31,  1915. 

MOTOR-CAR  TRAVEL  GREATER  THAN 
STEAM-RAILROAD  TRAVEL 


From  statistics  recently  compiled  it  ap- 
pears that  motor-cars  now  perform  a  gre;i  fcer 
transportation  servico  than   do    (he    pas- 
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HTHOSE  whose  social  prestige  suggests  that 
■^  their  mode  of  motoring  be  in  keeping  with 
their  position,  will  recognize  in  the  Cadillac 
Landaulet  a  car  whose  grace  of  contour  and 
richness  of  design  and  appointments,  stamp 
it  as  a  creation  of  dignity  and  distinction. 
It  is  a  car  for  365  days  in  the  year. 
With  the  passenger  compartment  closed,  it 
is  an  ideal  equipage  for  inclement  weather. 
With  the  rear  section  laid  back,  the  unusually 
spacious  opening  provides  the  advantages  of 
an  open  car. 


With  the  super-smoothness  of  Cadillac 
mechanism,  the  deep  soft  upholstery  and 
scientific  spring  suspension,  its  riding  quali- 
ties are  truly  a  revelation ;  there  is  experienced 
a  delightful  sense  of  ease  and  relaxation  im- 
possible of  description. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  suggest  to 
yourself  any  qualities  which  could  contribute 
more  thoroughly  to  your  comfort  and  your 
enjoyment. 


The  complete  line  of  Cadillac  cars  is  as  follows: — Seven-Pas- 
senger Touring  Car; — Four-Passenger  Phaeton; — Two-Passenger 
Roadster ;—  Four-Passenger  Club  Roadster;-  Four-Passenger  Con- 
vertible Victoria; — -Seven-Passenger  Convertible  Touring  Car; — 
Four-Passenger  Coupe; — Five-Passenger  Brougham; — Seven-Pas- 
senger Limousine; — Seven-Passenger  Imperial;— Seven-Passenger 
Landaulet. 


LANDAULET,  CLOSED 
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MORTGAGE 


Our  First  Mortgages  on  highly 
productive  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
andTexasFarmsaresoundinvest- 
ments  not  subject  to  fluctuations. 

They  not  only  yield  a  compara- 
tively high  income  return  but 
are  worry-free  in  that  theinvestor 
has  no  trouble  in  the  collection 
of  principal  and  interest  as  pay- 
ments are  due.  WE  MAIL  OUR 
OWN  CHECKS  and  collect 
from  the  borrower  ourselves. 

The  safety  of  these  securities  is 
proven  by  the  investment  of 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  in 
them  by  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panies and  others. 

In  all  cases  the  land  securing 
these  mortgages  is  WORTH  AT 
LEAST  TWICE  the  loan.  Our 
own  funds  are  first  invested  in  them 
only  after  a  most  searching  investi- 
gation of  both  borrowL-rand  security 
by  experienced  officials. 


We  announce  the  election  of 

MR.   R.    B.   BISHOP 

(Formerly  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.) 
as  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  of 
our  Mortgage  Loan  Department,  bringing  to 
our  management  his  record  of  23  years'  suc- 
cessful mortgage  experience  without  the  loss 
of  a  penny  of  principal  or  interest. 


Bankers  Loan  & 
Securities    Co. 

Capital>1500,000,00 

JAMES  LIWRIGHT   PRES. 
627  "COMMON'STREF.T 

NEW 
ORLEANS 


SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


We  pay  6%  8*ear*"l  by  Oklahoma 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
first  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
tea  their  unusual  stability. 
Firat  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  safe  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  Is  due. 
Orer  •1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  tingle 
p«-nt  loit  to  any  Investor  or  a  vlntrlf 
forselssiirs  tale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
write  for  booklet  describing 
method  a,   and   lists  of  loans  from 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 

31  Htate  .National  Hank  Rldg. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


senger-cars  on  steam-railroads.  These  sta- 
tistics are,  however,  by  no  means  exact,  and 
yet  they  are  believed  to  be  within  reason. 
Such  has  been  the  growth  of  motor-trans- 
portation, that  predictions  are  made  that 
by  another  year  the  amount  of  transporta- 
tion by  motor  may  double  the  amount  done 
by  steam-railroads.  It  has  long  been  con- 
tended that  the  automobile  was  depriving 
the  railroads  of  a  considerable  part  of  then- 
passenger  revenue.  More  and  more  is  this 
contention  being  verified.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  motor-transporta- 
tion would  not  be  done  at  all  by  railroads 
if  the  automobile  did  not  exist.  Some  in- 
teresting comment  on  such  data  as  are 
available  appeared  recently  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  follows: 

"Automobile-trade  authorities  agree  that 
the  opening  of  1917  will  see  no  less  than 
3.000,000  passenger-automobiles  in  use. 
The  same  authorities  put  the  average  an- 
nual mileage  per  car  at  6,000  miles  as  a 
minimum.  Neither  of  these  figures  ap- 
pears to  be  at  all  inflated.  On  that  basis 
the  motor-car  mileage  for  next  year  would 
be  18.000,000,000.  If  the  average  load  for 
all  cars,  all  trips,  is  three  passengers,  the 
passenger-mileage  bv  motor  for  1917  will 
be  f.4,000,000,000.  The  traffic  of  the  rail- 
roads now  amounts  to  about  35,000,000,- 
000  of  passenger-miles  annually.  If  the 
average  motor-ear  load  be  put  as  low  as 
two  passengers,  the  accomplishment  of 
next  year's  motors  would  still  be  36,000,- 
000,000,  a  trifle  more  than  that  of  the 
railroads.  It  is  probable  that  two  passen- 
gers is  too  low  for  the  average  motor-load. 

"For  two  or  three  years  railroad  men 
have  recognized  a  relative  decline  in  pas- 
senger traffic  and  earnings,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  business  does  not  ordinarily  fluc- 
tuate as  widely  as  freight  traffic  between 
good  and  bad  commercial  periods.  The 
automobile  lias  frequently  been  cited  as  a 
factor,  l)ii t  until  recently  its  importance  in 
this  regard  has  nowhere  been  fully  recog- 
ni/.ed.  The  enormous  increase  in  motor 
outpul  Bince  the  middle  of  1915  is  now 
beginning  to  reveal  its  logical  consequences 
for  other  modes  of  travel. 

"In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1916,  the 
railroads  enjoyed  record  gross  earnings,  but 
the  passenger  revenues,  altho  they  were 
well  above  those  of  1915,  were  below  the 
lev.l  of  two  previous  years,  whereas  the 
freighl  earnings  wen;  far  ahead  of  those 
of  any  previous  year.  How  the  passenger 
and  freight  revenues  of  the  Class  I  or 
larger  roads  for  1916  compare  with  those 
of  earlier  years  is  shown  below: 


Ratio  of  Gain 

Passenger 

Freight 

8.5% 

21.2% 

•1  :, 

16.9 

'0.7 

\i  6 

26  'i 

4.2 

28.0 

8.7 

27.  <i 

.'1   '.) 

47.0 

21.3 

48.7 

"Large-scale  production  of  automobiles 
began  in  1911  and  was  first  reflected  in 
the  June  30  total  of  automobiles  in  the 
country  for  1912.  It  is  significant  that 
railroad-passenger  earnings  for  1916  were 
only  4.2  per  cent,  above  1911  and  5.3  per 
cent,  above  1912,  whereas  the  expansion 
of  freight  earnings  was  28  per  cent,  over 
1011  and  26.9  per  cent,  over  1912.  In  the 
eight  years  from  1908  to  1916  railroad- 
enger  revenues  gained  21  per  cent,  as 
against  a  gain  of  over  48  percent,,  in  freight. 
In  the  eight  years  to  1909  the  gain  in 
tiger  revenues  was  fit)  per  cent,  and  in 
freight  51  per  cent.  Here  is  another  clear 
indication   of   the   recent   drag   upon    the 

pas  enger    business   of    the   .steam-railroads. 

'Probably    the   nearest    approach    to   a 
reasonable  comparison  of  freight,  and    pas- 
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Industrial  Corporations 

In  times  of  great  Industrial  pros- 
perity the  best  grade  of  such  shares 
attract  investment  funds  because  of— 

1.  Safety  of  the  principal 
involved. 

2.  Wide  margin  of  excess 
profits  over  dividend 
requirements. 

3.  Practical  certainty  of 
continuous  dividend 
payments. 

4.  Liberal  yield  on  .the 
investment. 

First  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  stocks  of  corporations  whose  future 
will  be  favorably  influenced  by  Peace, 
rather  than  War.  An  analysis  of  attrac- 
tive shares  in  this  group  sent  by  request- 
ing Circular  "P-l". 


M 


ICHAELIS  £  CO. 

INVESTMENT   SECURITIES 


No.  61  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


A  LONG  LOOK  AHEAD. " 

■**  If  you  own  stocks  or  bonds  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  develop  a  clear 
idea  of  what  the  future  holds  in  store. 
Send  for  Circular  S-9. 

John  Muir  &  To. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  V' 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office:  61  Broadway,  New  York 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
ersona]  investigation.     Please  ;i*k  for  Loan  Lisl  No, 

$25CertihYatesol  Deponit  also  lor  saviiig  inventors. 


PERKINS  R  CO.  Lawrence. Kan« 


I  It's  a  bijorpr  problem  than  the  price  "f  (ran- 
ollne.ana  once  -i<dv<Mi  correctly  means  a  ^nv 

[  in*j  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  Our  book. 
"Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read 
I  y  every  owner  of  an  automobile.    Send  for 

U>day,         VVHtTAKKIt  Ol.KSSNER  COMPANY, 

Dept.  1).  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

ok  mm 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Traffic  Manager 


Over   half  n   million   Iarne 
shippers  and  :ill  railroads 
need  trained  Traffic  Men 
who  know    how   to  route 
shipments,  obtain  short- 
est    mileage,     secure 
quickest  deliveries, clas- 
sify goods,  obtain  lowest 
rates.     I  temand    in   greater 
than    the   supply,      liifc.    posi- 
tions open. 

Don't  Let  This  Chance  Go  By 

We  teach  von  bv  mail     in  spare  time      at  home  to 
Qualify foi  on.-  of  the  BIG  lobs  while  holding  youi 
pri   ■  ,,i  i».  in. .n     OurcouTM  la  thorough-    endorsed 
by  railroads  and  large  concerns  everywhere.   Small 
eoHt    .  .      ,.  .    ..(.Hi     Write  for  full  detail  concerning 
Hi,-  LaSalle  Com  e  In    l*rafni    Managership,     Learn 
how  you  can  qualify  lor a  big  traffic  job.  Write  today 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 
in.   World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Oept.  152-r;  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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senger  earnings  with  the  automobile  equip- 
ment of  the  country  may  be  had  by  setting 
the  rate  of  gain  in  railroad  revenues  for 
each  year  over  those  of  the  preceding  year 
down  alongside  the  number  of  automobiles 
in  use  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  This 
is  done  below: 


1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 


Yearly  Gain 

Passenger         Freight 

No.  Autos  in 

Revenue          Revenue 

Use  June  30 

8.5%            21.2% 

2,900,000 

♦9.2                *3  4 

2,075,000 

0.8                *3.8 

1,750,000 

6.1                12.8 

1,254,000 

*1.1                 0.8 

1,010,000 

4.3                *0.5 

675,000 

12.1                15.1 

473,000 

*0.5                 1.3 

295,000 

*  Decrease. 


"It  will  be  seen  that  the  correspondence 
between  multiplying  automobiles  and  rela- 
tively falling  passenger  revenues  is  not 
close.  Too  many  other  factors  affect  rail- 
road travel.  But  it  will  also  be  seen  that 
in  1912,  the  first  year  in  which  autos  passed 
the  million  mark,  passenger  revenues  re- 
corded a  slight  decrease  against  a  slight 
gain  in  freight,  and  that  the  next  year 
passenger  revenue  gained  only  6  per  cent, 
against  nearly  13  per  cent,  for  freight.  In 
1914  passenger  revenues  made  a  trifling 
gain  against  a  noteworthy  loss  of  freight 
revenue,  but  the  next  year  the  ratio  of 
loss  in  passenger  revenue  was  nearly  three 
limes  that  in  freight,  despite  the  traffic  to 
the  two  Pacific  Coast  expositions.  And 
the  gain  in  1916,  despite  abounding  pros- 
perity, was  at  the  rate  of  hardly  more 
than  a  third  the  ratio  of  freight  gain  and 
did  not  even  make  up  the  loss  of  the  year 
before. 

"Automobile  competition  affects  chiefly 
the  railroads  serving  the  thickly  settled 
eastern  portions  of  the  country,  the  big 
cities  and  recreation  regions.  Little  actual 
commuting  is  done  by  auto,  but  the  com- 
muter's family  uses  the  motor  to  and  from 
town  by  preference,  and  the  family's  move- 
ments make  two-cent  business,  as  com- 
pared with  about  a  seven-mill  rate  on 
commutation.  A  really  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  summer-tourist  travel  is  now  done 
by  automobile,  especially  on  the  good 
roads  of  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania." 

WHAT  LIVING  NOW  COSTS,  AND 

FORMERLY  COST,  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN 

In  the  London  Statist  was  recently 
printed  a  table,  showing  in  an  index-num- 
ber the  monthly  figures  of  living  costs  in 
Great  Britain  since  the  war  began,  this 
number  having  risen  from  81.2  in  June, 
1914,  to  150.8  in  November,  1910.  With 
these  figures  were  given  others  for  certain 
full  years  back  as  far  as  1809  as  follows : 
Annual  Figures        Monthly  Figures  Since  War  Began 


Index- 
No. 


1809 

. . . . 189 

1818 

.  .  159 

90-99 
1880 

1896 

.   til 

1906 

1907 

80 

[908 

. ...  73 

1909 

1910 

74 

. ...  78 

911 

...  80 

1912 

...  85 

913 

...  85 

914 

...   85 

June,  1914. 

July,  "  . 

Auk.,  "  . 

Sept.,  "  . 

Oct.,  "  . 

Nov.,  "  . 

Dee.,  "  . 

Jan.,  1915. 

Feb.,  •'  . 

Mar.,  " 

Apr.,  "  . 

May,  "  . 

June,  "  . 

July,  "  . 

Auk.,  "  . 

Sept.,  "  . 


Index- 
No. 
.  81.2 

.   82  1 

.   87.9 

89.3 

89.8 

ss  s 
91.6 
96.4 

100.9 
103  7 

105.9 
107  2 

106.4 

106.4 
107  II 
107.8 


Oct., 

Nov., 
Dec., 
Jan., 
Feb., 

Mar., 
Apr., 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Auk.. 
Sept.. 

Oct., 

Nov., 


1915 


1916. 


Index- 
No. 
.110.0 
.113.1 
.118.4 
.123. 6 
.127  0 
.1:50.4 
.134.2 
.  135  4 
.131.0 
.130.5 
.134  5 
.134.4 
.141  5 
.150.8 


The  Statist's  index  -  number  was  based 
)ii  the  wholesale  prices  of  forty-five  com- 
nodities.  Since  November  1,  the  last 
nonth  for  which  the  above  table  gives  the 
ndex-number,  wholesale  prices  in  Great 
Britain  have  shown  further  increases, 
rhose  were  more  marked  during  the  month 
>f  November  than  in  any  month  since 
August,  1914,  the  first  month  of  the  war, 
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Lure  of  the  Sea 

Shimmering,  blue  skies  and  water;  tree-fringed  shores  and 
gem  like  islands.  Each  day  brings  new  scenes  and  new 
companionships  to  increase  your  pleasure  in  the  trip  on 

Southern  Pacific  Steamships 

"MORGAN  LINE" 
NEW  YORK  NEW  ORLEANS 

Enjoy  the  quaint  streets,  curiosity  shops  and  care-free  life  of  this  romantic 
city.  Connections  here  with  the  Sunset  Limited  for  Texas  and  California 
permitting  the  remarkable  motor  side  trip  over  the  old  Apache  Trail 
of  Arizona.  Through  Pullman  service  between  El  Paso  and  Globe 
in  connection  with  this  trip.     Literature  on  request. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  General  Passenger  Agt. ,  366  Broadway,  New  York 
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Small  Volumes  of  Great  Literature 

Bell's  Reader's  Shakespeare 

For  home  reading  and  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges.  Three 
volumes.  Vol.  I.  Historic  Plays  ;  Vol.  II.  Tragedies  ;  Vol. 
III.  Comedies.  12mo,  Buckram.  J1.50each;  by  mail  11.62. 
Bell's  Standard  Elocutionist 

Principles  and  Exercises,  followed  by  copious  selections  from 
ancient  and  modern  literature.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Senior 
and  Junior  students.     12mo,  Cloth.     $1. 50  ;  by  mail  $1.62. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Arenut,  New  York 


GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY 

A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  by 

James  C.  Fernald.  L.H.D.,  has  solved  the  problem  oi  a 
grammar  for  the  masses.  It  explains  the  construction 
of  English  in  a  new.  practical,  and  popular  manner  that 
eliminates  all  mystery,  and  is  just  the  book  for  the  busy 
man  or  woman.  Simple,  exact,  compact,  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  enable  any  intelligent  person  to  acquire  unaided  a 
correct  working  knowledge  of  English,  ijnio.  cloth.  Ji.sj 
net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ay*.,  N.  Y. 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date  books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 
and  one  useful  things,  to  save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 
provide  interesting  and  worth-while  occupation  tor  your  leisure  hours. 
Each   book  is  by  a  recognized   authority  in  his  line. 


Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice by  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
lor  all  sorts  of  rustic  building  for 
house,  lawn,  and  garden.  Valuable 
alike  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail,  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
tions for  weaving  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
wicker  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.     By  mail,  58  cents. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supplied  by  Europe. 
By  mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,   Tickets    and    Posters.    A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mot- 
ing  Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every'  detail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.    By  mail.  $1.12. 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of. 
the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail.  58  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramingPlctures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  and  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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That's  a  Beautiful  Graduation 
Announcement,  Daughter — 

and  I  notice  it  is  made  by  QUAYLE, 
the  same  engravers  and  jewelers 
who  made  my  own  commencement 
announcement  more  than  thirty 
years  ago. 

College,  school  and  social  leaders  are 
usually  particular  to  see  that  announce- 
ments or  invitations  for  occasions  of 
moment  are  engraved  (on  QUAYLE 
paper)  by 

QUAYLE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Steel     Engravers     &    Jewelrymen 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Better  be  sure  that  your  invitation  or 
announcement  is  exactly  appropriate 
for  the  occasion  by  ordering  it  direct 
from  QUAYLE. 

The  QUAYLE  stamp  has  appeared 
on  class  day,  graduation  and  wedding 
announcements,  on  graduation  rings 
and  class  pins  for  some  forty  years. 
QUAYLE  quality  GREEN  GOLD 
is  exclusive  and  extremely  popular  this 
year  for  Class  Emblems  of  all  kinds. 
QUAYLE  engraving  and  jewelry 
is  sold  onlv  through 
QUAYLE  salesmen  di- 
rect to  the  user.  Your 
money  back,  of 
course,  if  you  are' 
dissatisfied  for 
any  reason. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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THE  ORIGINAL 


MALTED  MILK 

Rich  milk, malted  grain  extract, in  powder. 
For  Infants,  Invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition, upbuilding  the  wholebody. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 

More   nutritious   than   tea,    coffee,  etc. 

Substitutes    cost    YOU    Same    Price 


Still  later  figures  senl  over  by  fable  gave 
i  bj  Lndi ■x-number  of  The  Economist,  of 
London,  for  the  end  of  December,  which 
showed  "a  sensational  advance  over 
November."  For  all  commodities  excepl 
tea,  sugar,  and  minerals,  new  high  records 
were  recorded,  the  end-of-December  num- 
ber being  4,908,  which  was  an  advance  of 
L29  points  over  the  number  for  the  end  of 
November.  Details  and  comments  on  the 
ubject  as  given  in  a  cable  dispatch  to  The 
Journal  of  (  >>/nmerce  arc  as  follows: 

"With  the  173-poinl  advance  marked  at 
the  end  of  '  >etober,  the  December  :;i  figure 
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when  many  trade  currents  were  disturbed 
and  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  conse- 
quence existed.  The  Statist  has  comments 
to  make  on  its  table  as  follows: 

"The  index-number  of  the  forty-five 
commodities  we  take  for  our  purpose  was 
6.6  per  cent,  higher  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber than  at  the  close  of  October,  the 
November  figure  being  150.8,  compared 
with  141.5  for  October.  Prices  have  not 
touched  so  high  a  level  since  1818,  for  which 
3'ear  the  number  was  159.  Indeed,  it  is 
apparent  that  unless  drastic  steps  are  taken 
to  curtail  consumption,  prices  may  ap- 
proach the  extraordinarily  high  level 
touched  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The 
only  index-numbers  taken  out  for  that  | 
period  are  those  of  Professor  Jevons,  who 
compiled  his  data  on  a  somewhat  different 
basis  from  that  adopted  subsequently  by 
Mr.  Sauerbeck.  However,  in  a  Government 
return — "Wholesale  and  Retail  Commodi- 
ties"— compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  1903,  there  is  published  an  extremely 
valuable  chart,  showing  the  movement  of 
prices  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
As  explaimed  in  the  chart,  the  course  of 
prices  during  the  early  part  of  the  century 
is  based  on  Professor  Jevons' s  index-num- 
ber, and  between  1846  and  1871  on  that'of 
Mr.  Sauerbeck,  but  in  order  to  make  the 
record  continuous  necessary  adjustments 
were  made  in  Professor  Jevons's  figures. 
The  chart  shows  that  the  index-number  of 
prices  of  commodities  rose  in  1809  to  about 
189,  from  which  it  fell  in  1816,  the  [year 
after  peace  was  declared,  to  110. 

"Altho  the  index-number  for  November 
this  year  exceeded  150,  and  for  December 
may  show  no  reduction,  the  average  num- 
ber for  the  current  year  will  not,  of  course, 
be  anything  like  this  figure,  inasmuch  as 
prices,  as  shown  in  the  above  table,  have 
been  on  an  ascending  scale  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary 
dip  in  June  and  July.  On  this  occasion 
we  presenl  the  table  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent form,  in  order  to  show  price  movements 
as  gaged  by  our  index-number  for  each 
month  since  war  began.  Until  the  close 
of  this_  month  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
ascertain  the  number  for  1916,  for  annual 
numbers  are  compiled  on  a  somewhat 
different  basis  from  the  monthly  figures, 
but  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present  it  w  ill 
be  some  where  between  130  and  140,  or  the 
highest  since  18 1 8. 

"Practically  without  exception,  every 
one  of  the  forty-five  commodities  rose  in 
price  last  month,  the  only  instances  of 
r  prices  being  flour  and  pork,  which 
both  a  shade  cheaper,  and  potatoes, 
which  were  substantially  lower.  The 
in  prices  was  more  marked  in  textiles 
than  in  any  other  class,  the  index-number 
for  textiles  being  10.2  per  cent,  higher. 
Here  there  was  all-round  appreciation  in 
prices,  the  feature  being  the  further  sharp 
advance  in  cotton.  The  end-of-the-month 
quotation  for  American  puddling  was 
L2.11d.  per  pound,  after  having  touched 
l_'.51d.  a  fewr  days  before.  Just  two  years 
ago  the  price  was  only  4.28d.  The  number 
for  sundry  materials  Was  9.4  per 'cent. 
higher,  the  most  noteworthy  increases  in 
in  this  section  being  in  soda." 


Genuine  has  trade  mark  on  the  package 


Sj  ..__ c — j 
enjoy  this  delicious 
and  wholesome  bever- 
fc   age.    Its  healthfulness 
is  assured  by  its  purity 

Sand  high  quality. 
Grand  Prize 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco,  1915 

Gftade  on/y  jby 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

English  Grammar  Simplified 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,  Author  of 

'  Synonyms,    Antonyms,  and   Prepositions,"    "A 
Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  etc. 

An  absolutely  simple  yet  thoroughly  practical  book 
on  a  new  plan  that  gives  you  the  correct  use  of 
English  words  in  English  sentences.  Its  statements 
ran  be  grasped  at  once  by  a  child  or  a  person  of 
limited  education,  and  they  make  the  dreaded  com- 
plexities of  the  language  as  clear  as  crystal.  If 
settles  disputed  points  and  gives  you  the  meat  of 

English  Grammar  in  a  Nutshell 

and  for  the  office,  the  home,  or  the  classroom  will 
prove  the  readiest  help  in  time  of  doubt  01  perplex- 
ity that  you  have  ever  owned.  It  has  not  been 
made  brief  by  leaving  out  essentials,  but  by  elimi- 
nating confusing  discussions  and  extended  explana- 
tions, and  is  a  complete  summary  of  the  subject. 
Order  it  to-day  and  be  grateful  every  day  of  your  life. 

"A*  a  hafldy  Volume  .  .  .  for  quick  reference 
and  authoritative  decUion,  it*  direct  <  it . . ,  ;n •  . 
its  remarkable  simplicity  of  language,  and  Hh 
plain,  common  sense  will  win  admiration  ami 
command  respect." — N.  Y.  Evening  Sun 

8vo.  Cloth,  282  pages,  75  rents;  by  mall,  83  centa 
Funk  &  Wagnallt  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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is  312  points  higher  than  the"end-of-Oetober 
record.  The  average  of  the  commodities 
on  which  the  index-number  is  based  is 
2,200,  and  the  advance  now  recorded  is  thus 
more  than  123  per  cent,  above  the  average. 
One  month  ago  the  figure  was  117  per  cent, 
above  the  average,  making  a  net  rise  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  month.  The  advances 
in  December  (except  for  minerals)  were  all 
more  or  less  marked.  The  column  for 
cereals  and  meat  at  1,294  is  116M  higher 
on  the  month,  other  foodstuffs  (tea,  sugar, 
etc.)  at  553  are  5  points  lower,  textiles  at 
1,124  3^  are  33  Yi  points  higher,  minerals  at 
8503^  are  26  points  lower,  and  heavy  goods, 
such  as  timber  and  leather,  at  1,112  are 
10  points  higher.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  the  recent  monthly  capitulations  of 
The  Economist,  the  figures  in  each  case 
being  those  of  the  close  of  the  month: 

Other 
Food 
Cereals      (Tea, 
and        Bwjar,     Tex-  Min- 

Meat        Etc.)      tiles  erals 

Basis— Average,  1001-5.. . .      500         300         500  400 

1915 

October 834  443^  081  my, 

November 871H  444  601  667}-a 

December 897  446  735  711?  2 

1910 

January 946^  405  782  }/£  761)  £ 

February 983  520J/£  805^  801}  2 

March 949J4  503  796}^  851 

April 970J4  511  794^  895 

May 1,024  529  805  942 

June 989  520  794  895 

July 961  525  797  881 

August 999J-3  5311/6  882  873 

September 1,018  536}£  937      '   858H 

October 1,124^  543  990' 2  850H 

November 1,177^  558  1,091  850}/2 

December 1,294  553  1.124J4  824'  2 

Miscellaneous 

Timber, 

Leather,  Total  Per- 
il ubbtr,  Index-  centage 
Etc.  No.  change 

Basis— Average,  1901-5 500  2,200        100 

1915 

October 781  '  3,371  153 

November 820  3,5111)  159 

December 848^  3,634  105.1 

1916 

January 884^  3,840  174.5 

February 897J4  4,008  182.2 

March 913  4,013  182  4 

April 1,019  4,190  190.4 

May 1,019  4,319  190  3 

June 1,015  4,213  1915 

July 1,04(1  4,204  191.1 

August 1,080  4,372  198.5 

September 1,073  4,423  200.1 

October 1,087  4,590  204  3 

November 1,102  4,779  217.1 

December 1,112  4,908  223  0 

COUNTRIES  IN  WHICH  EXCHANGE  ON 
NEW  YORK  IS  ABOVE  NORMAL 

Public  attention  has  been  directed  more 
than  once  to  the  remarkable  decline  in  Ger- 
man, Austrian,  Russian,  French,  and  British 
exchange  on  New  York  during  the  progress 
of  the  war.  In  December  the  reported  rates 
rose  noticeably  in  consequence  of  the  peace- 
proposals,  but,  just  before  the  proposals 
were  made,  exchange  on  all  the  belligerent 
capitals  was  extremely  low — on  one  or  two 
countries  the  lowest  points  reached  since 
the  war  began.  In  contrast  with  those  fig- 
ures appear  quotations  for  exchange  on 
neutral  countries  of  Europe — Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Switzerland.  Following  are  the  rates 
for  these  countries  as  printed  recently  in 
The  Financial  World: 

Prem . 
Per 
Paritu       Dec.  HI      Cent. 

Sweden 100  kroner  $20 .  SO        $29 .  20      9 

Norway 100  kroner  20  SO  27  85      4 

Denmark 100  kroner  26.80  27  00       1 

Holland 100  florins  40  20  40 .  87       1 '  • 

Spain 100  pesetas  19.30  20  90      8 

Greece 100  drachma;  19.30  19.48      1 

Switzerland 1  dollar  Frs.  5.18    Frs.  5.02      3 

The  writer  in  The  Financial  World  points 
out  that  the  main  reason  for  the  high  rates 


yin  Advertisement  by 

The  Pullman  Company 


Women 


and  children  form  a 
large  proportion  of 
the  passengers  of  the  Pullman  Company.  The 
safety  of  the  cars,  due  to  their  unusually  sturdy 
construction;  the  sanitary  condition  in  which 
they  are  maintained;  the  numerous  conveniences 
which  their  equipment  affords,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pullman  employes  are  all  factors  contrib- 
uting to  the  increased  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
railroad  travel. 

In  the  Pullman  car  only  a  limited  number  of 
passengers  are  accommodated;  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing. Operating  over  practically  every  railroad  in 
the  country,  it  is  rarely  necessary  for  the  passen- 
gers to  change  cars  from  departure  to  destination. 
Both  of  these  conditions  contribute  to  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  unescorted  women  and  children. 

For  fifty  years  the  Pullman  Company  has 
directed  its  efforts  to  the  determination  of  the 
needs  of  the  traveling  public,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  service  to  meet  these  requirements. 
That  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  Pullman  conductors 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  of  Pullman  porters  have 
been  in  the  continuous  service  of  the  Company 
for  over  ten  years  indicates  the  high  personnel  of 
the  employes  by  whom  the  service  is  rendered. 


YOUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  tbe  Paru 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs  Nflly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated,  Jt.oo  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,by  H.  K.  Haweis.  Small  12m.'.  cloth. So 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  S:\Vagnalls 
Company.  Pubs..  New  York. 


^  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business'5 

Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  everyone  exacting  to  work.  If  you  are  in  busi- 
ness, whether  von  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  a  desk.  lx>hind  a  counter,  or  at  a  ma- 
chine, you  need  the  advice  and  information  in  this  book.  Eleanor  Gilbert,  the  author,  gives  you. 
from  a  woman's  view-point,  the  practical  knowledge  that  long  experience  and  deep  study  of 
business  have  given  her — knowledge  that  will  help  you  to  do  better  work  and  earn  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

llow  to  tit  yourself  better  for  >our  position:  How  to  Increase  your  earning  capacity ; 
How  to  secure  a  raise;  How  and  why  to  learn  more  about  your  work;  What  employ. 
ers  pay  for  different  kinds  of  work;  Should  business  women  marry?  What  habits 
are  profitable?  What  Is  the  opportunity  in  the  office  field  ?  How  stenography  leads  to 
success;  How  women  can  succeed  In  Advertising;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman ;  How 
to  rise  in  a  retail  or  department  store;  How  to  secure  and  fill  executive  positions; 
How  to  manage  finances. 

These  and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  in  a  simple,  practical  way  that  makes  them  of  immense  value  to  every 
woman  who  wants  10  command  a  better  position  and  a  larger  salary.  Contains  also  much  that  is  of  great  interest 
to  every  employer  of  women — information  and  plans  for  developing  a  more  loyal  and  efficient  staff. 

Cloth  bound.  403  pp.     Illustrated  -rill)  photographs  and  charts.     Price  $1.50;   by  mail  $1.6 J. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 
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for  these  neutral  states  is  the  large  amount 
of  goods  which  they  have  been  able  to  sell 
to  the  belligerents  at  top*prices.  He  says 
in  detail: 

"The  three  Scandinavian  countries  sell 
chiefly  to  Germany,  but  also  to  Russia  and 
England.  Sweden  profits  in  addition  to 
this  from  the  large  transit  traffic  which  is 
carried  on  between  England  and  Russia, 
and  this  explains  the  very  high  premium 
Swedish  kroners  command.  Holland's 
best  customers  are  Germany  and  England, 
and  her  currency  already  saw  a  premium 
of  about  8  per  cent,  in  New  York  City 
when  she  was  able  to  import  American 
goods,  which  she  sold  again  with  good  profit 
in  Germany.  But  the  increasing  pressure 
of  the  English  blockade  has  curtailed  this 
very  profitable  trade  for  Holland  and 
Scandinavia  to  a  very  large  extent.  Sw  it- 
zerland,   surrounded    by    belligerents   and 


without  any  access  to  the  open  sea,  did 
not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  other 
neutral  nations.  She  had  great  difficulties 
in  getting  England's  permission  for  import- 
ing American  raw  materials  for  her  own 
consumption,  but  nevertheless  she  was  able 
to  sell  her  home-made  products  at  very 
good  prices  to  the  neighboring  belligerents, 
chiefly  Germany  and  France.  Her  cur- 
rency has  lately  commanded  a  premium. 

"Spain,  the  most  powerful  neutral  in 
Europe,  is  at  present  coining  money  in 
supplying  France  with  various  products. 
Her  currency,  which  in  peaceful  times  used 
to  be  at  a  considerable  discount,  commands 
now  a  premium  of  8  per  cent. 

"These  six  nations,  Spain,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries,  will  certainly  keep  out  of  the 
world-war.  The  Government  banks  of 
these  six  countries  have  increased  their 
gold  holdings  during  the  last  year  by  about 


f>0  per  cent.  They  are  flooded  with  gold, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  practically 
demonetized  gold;  they  relieved  the  Gov- 
ernment banks  of  the  duty  of  taking  gold 
and  issuing  bank-notes  against  it.  thus 
making  further  gold-imports  impossible. 

"Greece,  torn  by  civil  Avar  and  threat- 
ened by  revolution,  with  part  of  her  terri- 
tory occupied  by  troops  of  the  Entente,  is 
still  nominally  neutral.  Her  merchant 
marine  has  profited  by  the  high  freight- 
rates,  and  she  has  also  been  able  to  sell 
some  supplies  to  the  belligerents.  Her 
currency  commands  a  premium  of  1  per 
cent,  during  a  time  when  the  French  cur- 
rency, with  the  same  par  value,  is  at  a 
discount  of  about  13  per  cent. 

"As  far  as  non-European  neutrals  are 
concerned,  the  Argentine  is  selling  her  sur- 
plus products  with  good  profit  to  the  En- 
tente Powers,  and  her  currency  is  at  a 
premium  of  about  3  per  cent. 


Special  Cruise 


To  the  WEST  INDIES 

Under  the  American  Flag 

A  few  rooms  are  available  on  the  AMERICAN 
EXPRESS  Tra\  el  Department's  luxurious  24-day 
cruise  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,    Panama,    Costa   Rica. 

SAILING  JANUARY  27 

Continuous  voyage,  New  Vori  to  N  \  rk,  by  palatial 
steamship  "PAS f  ORES.1 

Write,    Telephone  or  Wire   Today 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    COMPANY 

66  Broadway,  New  York 
Philadelphia    f    Boston         Cleveland         Chicago         St, 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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,-;tu  Krancisco 


Island  of  Romance 

There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
lovely  Porto  Rico  with  its  picturesque 
harbors,  its  massive  old  forts  and  16th 
century  architecture. 

16  Day  Cruise     <|»  r\  A     r*(\    And 
All  Expenses     «{)t74.jU     Up 

1  ou  make  the  voyage  in  luxurious  vessels, 
sailing  under  the  American  flag.  The  steamer 
is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to  and  around 
th<-  !  Kind,  stopping  at  principal  ports  and 
returning  to  New  York.  Write  for  booklet — 
"Through  Tropic  Seas." 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept.      11  Broadway         New  York 


NASSAU 


HAVANA  ffcffi 

A  delightful  tropical  climate;  romantic 

old-world  surroundings.    Comfortable 

modern    hotels.        Outdoor    sports; 

horse  racing  at  Oriental  Park. 

Excellent  passenger  accommodations  on  large, 
twin-screw  steamships  sailing  under  the 
American  Flag.  Sailings  from  New  York 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays. 

IN  THE 

BAHAMAS 

Brilliant  social  life  at  splendid  hotels.  Golf, 
polo,  tennis,  motoring,  surf  bathing.  Won- 
derful climate. 

Sailings  from  New  York  Thursdays 
New.  twice-a-week  service  begin- 
ning   Jan.     8,    1917,    between 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Nassau. 

Mexican  cruise,  24  days,  including  Havana, 

Cuba,    Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Sailings  fortnightly  on  Thursdays. 

WARD    LINE 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


c  —Take  a  Dip  \ 

\  in  the  waters  of  PERPETUAL  J| 
j  YOUTH  that  are  waiting  for  you  p 
J   on  the  sunny  shores  of  the  _  J 

\  Florida  East  Coast 

the  World's  Famous  Winter 
Resort. 

WONDERFUL  for  its  unrivaled 
combination  of  seashore  and  semi- 
tropical  inland  country. 
FAMOUS  for   its   natural 
resources. 

UNAPPROACHED  for  the 
variety  of  its  amusements. 
POPULAR  for  its  bathing, 
fishing.motoring,  yachting, riding, 
tennis  and  golf. 

Writ*  fi/r  the  beautiful .'  '  BOOK- 

'  motion  of  the  worn- 
derful  Kfuit  Coant  Hotels  and  Kemrrl*. 

FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

R 

s,w  Yuri.  Office     .     Z4(  nnii  i><-. 

(  hlraen  Offlec  I .',.',  Vt .  MailHon  Si. 
9es.Offfr»*,  St,itnffnrttDe«  Ha. 
till     111    II  1 1  II  |r^.«-^<rvVt 


WEST  INDIES^  SOUTH  AMERICA 

leisurely,  luxurious  travel 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  149TremontSt.,Bo»ton 


!  -  I 

Cuba,  Jamai  i  Rica. 

Sailing  Teh.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tours  on  the  hit;1 

,  uent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also     Tours     to     South    America, 
Japan  and  China  and  Australasia 

RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 

1,      Phila.      I 


MOTEL- 

COLLEGE  ARMS 

DELAND,  FLORIDA 

Live  out  of  doors  in  the  j 
garden    spot   of   the 
South.      18  Hole  Golf  | 
Course  (with  grass  put-  j 
ting  greens). 
Tennis,  Riding. 

NOW  OPEN. 
Theo.  C.  Brooks,  Mgr. 

FLORIDA  BY  SEA" 

Delightful  Sail 

On  fine:  steamers,  at  low  I  I  h  best 

Bervii  e,  to  I  i<  i.    onville  from   Bo 
:  ■  Mi<i  Ball  ii 

Tick'-  room  bert  h 

on  steamer.    Send  foi  pat  oi  >  on- 

suit  any  ticket  or  tourist  a] 

Merchants  &   Miners  Trans.  Co. 

W.  P.  TUH     li','.  P    ■  \l.|, 

"FINEST  COASTWISE  TRIPS  In  the  WORLD" 


f»4:llJM3pl     Cl(i>>ilu:il    Coin  inn > 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


Patent  Your  Ideas.— $i>,  000  offend  Eoi  cer- 
lion  Books,  "How  to  obt.iin  a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  con  tantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
!  ;hed  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, I).  C. 


«« 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
enl    Proi  e<  I  ii  in.    Send  for  blank  form    "Evi- 

ii  onception,"    Hook,   Suggestion  , 

i  mi    i   in.  a  itei  &   Ulwine,  R(  k. 
Attys.  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATEN  I  YOUP  IDEAS.   Patents  obtained 

h  I  >.  s\\  I P  l    being  sold  to  big  manu 

•is.     Write  today  for  free   book  of  -1117 

needed  invention  ,and    in  pa    ing  referem  es. 

i  I      ■  ilt,  329  Seventh  St.,Wa  hington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advii  <     FREE.      Rates   reason- 
able.   Highest  references.  Best  results.    Send 
ketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 

r.   E    '  IOLEM  \.\    Patent  Lawyer, 

H24  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  < .'. 


I  in  \s   WANTED.—  Maniif.ni " m  r     are 
i,i  i  id   through    me. 

Three  book    with  list  hundredi  oi  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.       I    help  you   market  your 
Advice   free.      R.    I!.   Owen,   45 
Owen   Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  ('. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledgi  Iron 
i         ind  ird  I  >i<  lion  try  i  very  day  through 
h      vholi    life      ind  then  turn  il  ovei   to  his 
•  hildrer  foi  their  benefit. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Kstablished  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  i  ollei  tion  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
5B  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


REAL    ESTATE 


YIKOINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FARMS,  ll.l.dd  PER  ACRE  and  up.  Easy 
payments.  Fruit,  Dairy,  Stock,  Climate, 
Schools,    Churches,    Roads,    Markets,   and 

' ,'  ighboi  i  oi  i  he  be  il ,    <  rel  hum  lists, 

magazine  and  othei  Interesting  literal  ure.  all 
free.  AddressF  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt., N, 
&  U .  Ry.,  270  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roi ke,  \  a. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR— A  BUS1 
NESS  GE  i  I  B  R.  *i  up,  B0  to  76  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  nim  oi 
gelatine  35,000  firms  use  It.  80  Days  Trial 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkln, 
&  I'm p  in-,    i'im  iburgh,  r.i 
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In  this  column    to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 

i.    „     7^',h\I',U,k  &  WflSna"9  N«w  Standard  Dictionary 
IB  consulted  as  arbiter.  " 

JuitoZlX  please  bear  in  mind  th<>t  no  notice 
mil  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"J.  T.  H.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Is  the  word 
but  incorrect  or  superfluous  in  the  followin™- 
t  ,L y  <™swor,  I  stated  that  the  color  was  blue 

thl  IS    tho  records  you  have  will  show  whether 

use   of  fhrt1'^,11^  bil.le- or  yellow?  '      ^S   the 
II?.  .  us   word     but     imply   the   phrase   'the 

Dhr-t  ^7HCdia,ely  aftf'r  i(    m  wliich  "   ent  the 
t\  ai   2°,  ™  ^""/o  imply  that  the  writer  doubts 

*t  will  show?' '      "  Sh0W  What  he  really  bclicws 

But  is  in  many  cases  redundant  before  that. 
ine  omission  or  insertion  of  but  often  reverses 
the  meaning.  "  I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  do  it  " 
and  "I  have  no  fear  but  that  he  will  do  it"  have 
contrary  senses,  the  former  indicating  the  feeling 
of  certainty  that  he  will  not  do  it,  and  the  latter 
the  feeling  of  certainty  that  he  will  do  it.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  construction  of  the 
sentence  in  question  is  correct  without  "but." 

it  is  an  improved  mode  in  the  use  of  language." 

It  is  merely  a  question  of  taste  with  a  writer 
whether  a  sentence  he  composes  end  with  a 
possessive  pronoun  or  not.  The  usage  is  ancient 
enough.  "Nor  anything  that  is  his"  (Exodus 
xx:  17,  Prayer-book  Version). 

KaB&»5?P  ^a^nc^enfol-f 
^orddmcufj"    meamng  and  derivation  of  the 

(1)  The  sentence  you  quote  is  ungrammatical. 
One  of  the  best-known  rules  of  grammar  is  that 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number 
and  the  sentence,  according  to  this  rule,  should' 
therefore,  read,  "After  the  etymology  come  the 
definitions."  (2)  The  word  dracula  is  New  Latin 
(from  Latin  draco,  a  dragon)  and  means  "A  little 
serpent,  or  dragon."  The  word  is  the  title  of  a 
book  by  Abraham  (Bram)  Stoker. 

«o "C-.}y\"  Br?ckport,  N.  Y. — '"Isn't  it  Drettv?' 

■SSr   'Yon11™,  eyes?'    'Doesn'fc    ttmt    somd 
sweet{       \ou  can  come,  can  vou  not"'     Oties- 

Vnswer11  ' Wh  H  Tf  m  to  "4  an  afflrmS 
answer.     \\ liat  is  the  process  of  reasoning  that 

makes  a  negative  interrogative  particle  assume 

the  affirmative?     Not  all  sentences  built  on  th  s 

plan  do  seem  to  imply,  'Yes'— e    a    'Wawi'rZ 

ready.?;  'Couldn't  you  find  it?  >'  'Why "mi  'he 

principle  consistent?'     Is  it  anvtliing  more  than 

a  convention  of  language  that  gives  the  first  fbu? 

sentences  an  affirmative  imputation?    AdS 

construction  may  appear  in   German,   Lai7o 

French,  so  it  is  not  English  idiom." 

You  will  find  on  consideration  that  all  nega- 
tive interrogations  imply  an  affirmative  answer 
"Wasn't  she  ready"  is  only  another  way  of 
stating,  "Surely  she  was  ready,"  even  tho  the 
speaker  suspects  that  such  was  not  the  case 
Tho  negative  form  of  the  question  introduces  a 
challenge,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  idea 
could  be  expressed  in  any  other  way. 

"H.  E.  K.,"  Manila,  P.  I. — "  Kindlv  let-  mr> 
know  whether  the  following  sentences  art  «£r! 
«CtiTr9e?^e  Eliot  in  'The  Mil  on  ?he  Floss  • 
lf0oVI,',-Chapt0,'111'  Paragraph  4,  savs  '  When 
Mr  Tiilhver  got  louder  and  more  angry  in  i ?a£ 
ration.  Why  not  angrier?  Quoting  from  a  sen- 
tence  before   me:     'The  raptorial  claw   is   much 

Both  forms,  more  angry  and  angrier,  are  good 
English,  and  the  fact  that  the  dictionaries  record 
the  inflections  angrier  and  angriest  is  to  indicate 
that  they  are  formed  irregularly,  changing  the  y 
to  I.  As  to  the  second  sentence  which  vou  sub- 
mit, you  can  say  slenderer  if  you  choose,  but  the 
Lexicographer  prefers  more  slender.  Both  forms 
are  good  English. 

"R.  J.,"   Tahlequah.  Okia.— " Please  send   me 

"Macaulav'sstTnf    &e    foll»«^    -"""  " 
luataiuay  s  .style  of  writing  is  graphic.*" 

This  sentence  is  correct.     One  of  the  deflni 
t.ons  of  the  word   graphic  is   "Describing   with 
Pictorial  effect;    clearly,  vividly,  and  accurately 
aeccorunte»;  P°rtrajinS  *ith  vividness ;  zs,  a  graphic 


Spend  the  Winter  Months  at  Virginia  Hot  Springs,  the 
one  spot  in  all  America  where  "a  cure"  can  be  taken 
just  as  comfortably  as  in  the  Spring,  Summer  or  Fall. 

The    inestimable  benefits  of  the  healing  waters 

(naturally  heated  io6°)  have  won  international  recognition  for 
Virginia  Hot  Springs  as  one  of  the  world's  most  famous  resorts 
where  the  climate,  scenic  beauty  and  general  surroundings  are 
unsurpassed. 

The  completely  equipped  modern  Bath  House, 

connected  with  the  Hotel  by  an  enclosed  sunlighted  viaduct— the 
Spout  Bath,  famous  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  diseases, 
Sciatica,  etc. — the  exceptional  medical  attention  and  the  opportunity 
for  absolute  rest,  materially  enhance  the  value  of  "the  cure." 

Riding  and  driving  over  delightful  mountain  trails, 

Golfing  on  one  of  the  sportiest  courses  in  America  and  a  variety 
of  other  sports  give  an  added  zest  to  outdoor   recreation. 

The  well  known  Homestead  standard  of  equip- 
ment and  service  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

The  Homestead  Book 

graphically  illustrates  and  describes  the  many  charms  of 
this  ideal  winter  resort  and  fully  dilates  upon  the  thera- 
peutic values  of  the  famous  waters.  Copies  upon  request. 


AE«££HA  [PATENTS 


m      ^  Summer  there  nnw'        ^^^a^^^k 

P  w™Jhfrc  ";"„'     ^^e6  h  delightful  via  A. 

twi„-Scre£rmeUr^^^  .     ^ 


"vuuium  ana  Samoa.     Snli»n<li,t  in  nnn  ♦««  ^ 

Return,  lst.-lass $337.50-  2dclassS29B-  li-i..j  rn  • 
^»^^^21y         '      •     -  °r  0cean>c  S.  S.  Co.,  871  Market 


GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.    Send 
sketch    or    model.     90-page 
1917  Edition  V. 
250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tery  PI.,  N.Y..  or  Oce 
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SHORT  LINE 


FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


IdARS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST>- 
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•BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK. 

KNEES"  UNSIGHTLY 
send  fo»  toonLcr  arawiM  moroi  m  1 

»Mi«:-0lTTHtPEHFECT    LEG    FORMS 

PERFECT  SALES  CO..  140  N.  Mayfield 
Av.,  Dept.  D,  Austin  SU.,  Chica|o.  111. 
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AGE'S 


MI 


BETTER  THAN    MUCILAGE 


Electric  Bells  and  Telephones 

sable  book  for  amateur  or  pi 

u,  ,r,r,U',';m!"  Pving  c?,mP'ete  explanations  and 
instructions  tor  installing  electric  hells  and  tel- 
ephones.   How  to  wire,  connect,  test,  and  ret>air 
V-    c'm'1"k'  how  to  PreP»™  batteries  oi  wet  or  dr. 
'~U    *    J~~.         ;,         ,    to  3rr-!nsc  '-ill  bells,  house  'phones 
■^JtW,/--"   1,.urfilar  alarms,  etc..  on  many  different  kinds  0j 
•  .'rpTo      circuits     (.  ontains  144  illustrations. 

'  . '  '  Clv:h-hour;J.  50  ccr.is;  bv  mail,  f8  cents 
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Margaret    MAr.crj^uER 

Mezzo-Soprano  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company 


Giovanni  Zenatello 

Tenor,  Boston-National 
Grand  Opera  Company 


_         Anna  Case 

Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 


Marie  Rappold 

Soprano,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 


Albert  Spalding 

America's  Greatest  Violinist 


Jacques  Urlus 

Tenor,  Metropolitan  Open 
Company 


Otto  Goritz 

Baritone,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 


It  is  the  object  of  this  advertisement  to 
differentiate  Mr.  Edison's  recent  inven- 
tion from  any  and  all  talking  machines. 
There  are  nearly  one  hundred  different 
makes  of  talking  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket The  New  Edison  is  not  a  talking 
machine. 

*J^Z  PjC2ures  on  this  Page  were  taken  while  these 
twenty  different  artists  were  actually  singing  or  play- 
ing m  direct  comparison  with  the  New  Edison's 
Re-Creation  of  their  work. 

These  astonishing  tests  are  chronicled  in  three  hun- 
dred of  America's  leading  newspapers,  which  concede 

frnm  th   V1* s  Perfofman<*  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  it. 

2&NEW  EDISON 

IhfSt  *  yd^t°nly  instrumem  which  ^s  successfully  sustained 
me  test  of  direct  comparison  with  living  artists.     Mav  we  send 

yhTcnhricsrSay.U»e  "MUSiC  ^""^/.adl  the  bookfet^WlTat 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.  Dept.  2371,   Orange,  N.  J. 


Arthur  Middleton 

Basso,  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company 


Thomas  Chalmers 

Baritrmr,  Boston-National 
Grand  Opera  Company 


Alice  Verlet 

Soprano,  fari*  Grand  Opera 


Julia  Heinrich 

Soprano,  late  of  Metropolitan 
Ooera  Com.vany 
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ESSENTIALS   TO   PERMANENT   PEACE 


THAT  THE  PEACE  MOST  TO  BE  DESIRED  is  a 
lasting  peace,  spokesmen  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
nations  all  emphatically  agree.  Neutral  approval  of  the 
Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson  was  largely  based  on  the  con- 
viction that  the  terms  it  outlined  were,  in  a  general  way,  the 
essential  conditions  of  a  peace  that  was  to  be  permanent.  Simi- 
larly, neutral  and  pro-German  dissent  largely  took  the  form  of 
argument  that  no  enduring  peace  could  be  built  upon  any  such 
foundation.  The  British  people,  said  Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  note 
of  January  13,  supplementing  the  Allied  reply,  "do  not  believe 
peace  can  be  durable  if  it  be  not  based  on  the  success  of  the 
Allied  cause."  And  apparently  one  of  the  objects  of  this  new 
communication  was  to  convince  the  American  public  that  the 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe,  suggested  in  the  previous  note, 
would  prevent  future  wars.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  those  who  have  "argued  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Turks  from  Europe  forms  no  proper  or  logical 
part  of  this  general  scheme."  The  maintenance  of  European 
Turkey  has  long  been  considered  by  European  statesmen 
"essential  to  the  maintenance  of  European  peace."  But,  says 
the  new  British  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Circumstances  have  completely  changed.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  consider  now  whether  the  creation  of  a  reformed  Turkey, 
mediating  between  hostile  races  in  the  Near  East,  was  a  scheme 
which,  had  the  Sultan  been  sincere  and  the  Powers  united,  could 
ever  have  been  realized.  It  certainly  can  not  be  realized  now. 
The  Turkey  of  'Union  and  Progress'  is  at  least  as  barbarous 
and  is  far  more  aggressive  than  the  Turkey  of  Sultan  Abdul- 
Hamid.  In  the  hands  of  Germany  it  has  ceased  even  in  appear- 
ance to  be  a  bulwark  of  peace,  and  is  openly  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  conquest.  Under  German  officers  Turkish  soldiers  are 
now  fighting  in  lands  from  which  they  had  long  been  expelled, 
and  a  Turkish  Government  controlled,  subsidized,  and  supported 
by  Germany  has  been  guilty  of  massacres  in  Armenia  and  Syria 
more  horrible  than  any  recorded  in  the  history  even  of  those 
unhappy  countries.  Evidently  the  interests  of  peace  and  the 
claims  of  nationality  alike  require  that  Turkish  rule  over  alien 
races  shall,  if  possible,  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  expulsion  of  Turkey  from  Europe  will  contribute  as 
much  to  the  cause  of  peace  as  the  restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
to  France,  or  Italia  irredenta  to  Italy,  or  any  of  the  territorial 
changes  indicated  in  the  Allied  note." 

But  Mr.  Balfour  goes  on  to  say  that  while  such  territorial 
arrangements  may  diminish  the  occasion  of  war,  they  "pro- 
vide no  sufficient  security  against  its  recurrence."     He  briefly 


reviews  the  Allies'  case  against  Germany,  asserting  that  a 
German  defeat  is  essential  to  the  future  security  of  small  na- 
tions, and  lays  down  three  conditions  for  a  durable  peace: 

"The  first  is  that  existing  causes  of  international  unrest  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  removed  or  weakened;  the  second  is  that 
the  aggressive  aims  and  the  unscrupulous  methods  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  should  fall  into  disrepute  among  their  own  peoples; 
the  third  is  that  behind  international  law  and  behind  all  treat y 
arrangements  for  preventing  or  limiting  hostilities  some  form 
of  international  sanction  should  be  devised  which  would  give 
pause  to  the  hardiest  aggressor." 

And  none  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Balfour  asserts,  "can  be 
satisfied,  even  imperfectly,  unless  peace  be  secured  on  the  general 
lines  indicated  in  the  joint   note." 

The  British  Foreign  Minister,  comments  the  New  York  World, 
might  well  have  appealed  to  Lincoln,  who  exprest  in  a  letter 
his  hope  that  peace  would  "so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping 
in  all  future  time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among 
freemen  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  take  such  an  appeal  are  suit 
to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost."  This,  says  Tht  World, 
"is  essentially  Mr.  Balfour's  argument  in  the  case  of  Germany, 
and  it  is  profoundly  true." 

"Germany  appealed  to  war  while  spurning  the  processes  of 
peace.  It  appealed  to  the  bullet  when  it  might  have  appealed 
to  the  conference,  and  all  the  blood  that  has  been  spilled  in 
this  war  is  upon  the  hands  of  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
Empire  that  compelled  the  crime. 

"Until  the  German  people  realize  that  the  country  which 
recklessly  rushes  into  war  must  pay  the  price  of  war.  they 
have  learned  nothing  that  can  promote  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Whatever  territorial  adjustments  are  made,  whatever  indemni- 
ties are  imposed,  the  war  will  have  been  fought  in  vain  un. 
the  German  people  themselves  come  to  perceive  the  ghastly 
folly  of  the  Prussian  gospel  of  domination." 

But  it  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  that  the  German 
Government  is  doing  its  best  to  avert  any  such  stirring  of  the 
German  people  by  continually  reminding  them  that  they  are 
victorious.  In  an  editorial  which  has  won  the  commendation  of 
some  of  our  German-American  readers  in  St.  Louis,  'J  hi  PoM 
Dispatch  quotes  a  tew  of  the  German  Emperor'-;  glowing  and 
optimistic  proclamations  to  his  Army  and  Navy,  and  continues: 

"The  Kaiser  could  hardlv  say  more  if  the  British  Navv  were 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  and  German  troops  were  in  possession 
of  LondoD,  Paris,  Petrograd,  and  Rome 

"For  dynastic  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  German 
people  believe  that  they  have  won  the  war  and  that  any  peace 
which  Germany  may  propose  is  a  victorious  peace;  but  there 
will  be  no  peace  on  that  basis. 

"It  may  flatter  German  pride  to  believe  that  Germany  has 
been  'victorious  in  all  theaters  of  war,  on  land  and  sea,'  but  that 


^ss^ry^. 


WHICH    W   VI     \<>\\ 

— Evans  La  the  Baltimore  Arm  i  icon. 

sort  of  pride  must  be  paid  for,  and  it  will  be  paid  for.  What  the 
German  people  are  actually  fighting  for  is  uol  a  German  victory, 
but  a  means  of  so  placating  their  own  pride  thai  the}  will  qo1  be 
tempted  to  revolutionize  their  Governmenl  when  the  war  is 
over.  They  do  nol  know  it;  bul  they  may  resl  assured' that  tin- 
Kaiser  knows  it,  and  the  Chancellor  knows  it,  and  all  Junker- 
dom  knows  it. 

"The  Imperial  Government  would  immediately  offer  most 
liberal  term-  of  peace,  if  it  could  be  certain  thai  when  1  he  reaction 
came  there  would  be  no  change  in  th<  German  attitude  toward 
the  throne  and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  This  is  not  I  he  first 
time  that  a  great  people  has  battled  desperately  to  insure  iis 
own  political  servitude  and  to  3av<  itself  from  freedom,  and  it 
mas-  not  be  the  last.  Bu1  there  can  be  no  basis  for  a  permanenl 
peace  until  the  Germans  themselves  begin  to  understand  what 
they  are  really  fighting  for,  which  is  not  freedom  for  Germany, 
but  their  own  continued  political  submission  to  the  medieval 
i  m  thai  plunged  them  into  I  his  war." 

Some  pro-Ally  American  editors  seem  to  perceive  a  direct  or 
indirect  danger  to  America  in  a  German  victory.  They  even 
fear  that  anything  less  than  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  or  a  thoroughgoing  revolution  in  Germany,  por- 
tends peril  to  tin  peace  of  the  world,  including  our  own  country. 
But  even  in   London,  sa J  ■  a  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent, 

they  have  heard  of  "a  lurking  fear  in  some  part-  of  the  United 
state,  that  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the  Allies  would  im- 
peril the  peace  and  ecurits  of  the  American  nation."  One 
Englishman  quoted  tin  sentence  from  an  American:  "Numer- 
occurrences  in  the  presenl  far,  to  go  ao  further  back,  have 
rwn  thai  t hi-,  count r-.  tnighl  have  a  dan-,  rou  enemy  in  En- 
gland  if,   through   era  hould    become   the 


supreme  and  undisputed  military  and  naval  Power  of  the  world." 
The  terms  of  peace  stated  in  the  Allied  note,  and  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Balfour,  are  thus  interpreted  by  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American: 

"The  avowed  object,  therefore,  of  the  Allies  is  to  completely 
destroy  the  political  and  commercial  and  industrial  existence 
of  the  Teutonic  and  Magyar  peoples  and  erect  upon  the  ruins 
a  Slav  Empire  and  minor  Latin  states,  which  among  them 
shall  rule  continental  Europe,  while  England  destroys  German 
trade  competition  and  asserts  a  complete  lordship  of  the  oceans 
of  the  world 

"If  the  Allies  succeed  in  destroying  the  Central  Empires  and 
establishing  the  hegemony  of  Russia  over  Europe  and  the  undis- 
puted dominion  of  England  over  the  seas,  then  we  are  as  sure 
to  have  to  fight  this  combination  for  our  rights  and  for  our 
\er\  national  existence  as  the  sun  is  sure  to  rise  to-morrow 
morning.   ...... 

"Instead  of  establishing  permanent  peace  in  the  world,  the 
program  of  conquest  and  division  of  spoils  set  forth  in  the 
Allies'  reply  to  President  Wilson  makes  another  great  war 
in  the  near  future  not  only  probable,  but  ABSOLUTELY  neces- 
sary to  the  reasonable  freedom  of  all  the  nations  not  included 
in  this  gigantic  coalition  to  conquer  and  divide  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  the  seas." 

The  same  newspaper  gives  prominence  to  the  declaration  of 
one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  international  laAV  that  "the 
insistence  upon  any  such  unrealizable  conditions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  peace"  as  the  Allies  demand  "means  war  forever." 
To  the  "intelligent,  impartial  observer,"  says  John  W.  Burgess, 
professor  emeritus  of  political  science  and  constitutional  law 
at  Columbia  University, 

"The  demands  and  guaranties  which  Great  Britain  and 
her  Allies  make  and  require  would,  if  realized,  result  practically 
in  the  'Cossackizing'  of  Europe,  as  Napoleon  predicted,  and  the 
'Britainizing'  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"Of  course,  neither  the  belligerent  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
and    Russia    nor   neutral   nations  can   consider  such   extravagant 

terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  They  are  calculated,  and  perhaps  intended, 

to  prevent  peace  and  continue  war  indefinitely." 

In  a  letter  writ  tin  and  smuggled  through  to  President  Wilson 
before  the  publication  of  the  Allies'  terms,  Bertrand  Russell, 
the  English  scholar  and  pacifist,  repudiates  the  idea  that  a 
v  ictory  for  the  Allies  is  possible,  or  that  anything'is  to  be  gained 
by  "seeing  i1  through."  To  quote  from  his  letter,  as  published 
in  The  .1  merican: 

"It  is  evident,  that,  however  the  war  may  be  prolonged, 
negotiations   will   ultimately   have  to  take  place  on   the  basis  of 

whai  will  be  substantially  the  present  balance  of  gains  and  losses, 

and  will  result  in  terms  not  wvy  different  from  those  which  might 

be  obtained  now 

'The  Allied  Governments  have  not  had  the  courage  to 
acknowledge  publicly  whai   they  can  not  deny  in  private,  that 

the  hope  of  a  sweeping  victory  is  one  which  can  now  scarcely 
be  entertained 

"Such  [popular]  acquiescence  as  there  is  in  continued  hos- 
tilities is  due  entirely  to  fear.  Every  nation  believes  that  its 
enemies  were  t  he  aggressors,  and  may  make  war  again  in  a 
few  years  unless  they  are  utterly  defeated 

"The  harm  done  by  a  peace  which  does  not,  concede  all  that 
we  desire  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the  harm  done  by  the 
cont inuance  of  i he  fighl int,r-" 

Whai   Mr.  Russell  demands,  then,  is  "peace  without  victory 

for  either  side,"  and  "peace  without  victory"  seems  desirable 
to     77"       Neu      Republic,    "because     a    victory     would     provide 

both  contestants  with  an  irresistible  temptation  (<>  use  their 
triumph  for  the  essentially  military  purpose  of  redressing  a  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  in  their  favor."  In  so  far  as  "Prussian 
militarism"  aimed  a1  the  mastery  of  Europe,  it  is,  we  are  told, 
"defeated  and  will  be  thrown  back."     The  New  Republic  does 

nol     believe    that     the    Allies    will    ever    "overthrow    I  he    Iloheli- 

zollerns  or  set  up  a  republic  in  Germany  " ;  "the  wiser  course  is  lo 

allow  Germany  no  victory  and  no  ground  for  brooding  revenge, 
and  then  trust  that  I  he  Germans,  faced  With  their  awful  burdens, 
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THE   GREAT  PEACE-CONFERENCE   OF    1916. 

— -De  Ball  in  the  Chicago  Post. 


CAN  T  GET  AWAY  WITH  BOTH. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


LITTLE    IRONIES    OF    THE    PEACE    SITUATION. 


their  sorrows,  and  their  moral  isolation,  will  assess  the  cost  on 
their  ruling  class."  The  New  York  weekly  admits  "a  measure 
of  truth"  in  the  Allies'  denunciations  of  Germany,  but  says: 

"There  is  a  crushing  retort  to  the  proposed  policy  of  making 
German  aggressive  intentions  the  excuse  for  promoting  French  and 

British  safety  by  isolating  and  bottling  up  the  German  nation. 
In  any  contest  for  power,  a  result  always  counts  for  very  much 
more  than  an  intention.  Even  if  France  and  Great  Britain 
were  drawn  into  the  war  for  defensive  reasons,  they  are  cooper- 
ating with  other  nations,  such  as  Russia,  Italy,  and  Roumania, 
who  are  frankly  fighting  to  make  certain  territorial  gains  at 
the  expense  of  the  Central  Powers  and  Turkey.  The  net  con- 
sequences of  their  cooperation  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  if 
they  had  all  actually  conspired  to  despoil  Turkey  and  Austria- 
Hungary  and  to  reduce  Germany  to  comparative  political  im- 
potence. It  is  this  implacable  result  which  will  sink  into  the 
hearts  of  the  German  people,  which  will  confirm  all  that  they 
have  been  told  about  the  unscrupulous  cupidity  of  their  enemies. 
which  will  paralyze  the  future  movement  of  German  liberalism, 
and  which  will  justify  the  German  nation  in  the  resolution  to 
recover  by  means  of  patient  and  sleepless  cunning  what  they 
may  have  yielded  to  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  numbers 
and  force." 

An  avowed  champion  of  Germany,  The  Fatherland  (New  York), 
dismisses  the  Allies'  terms  as  under  no  circumstances  a  possible 
basis   for   permanent    peace,   and    holds   up   the   "principle  of 

nationality"  for  ridicule: 

"No  matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  approach  it,  the 
Balkan  omelet  is  beyond  unscrambling.  We  can  no  more 
distribute  Balkan  territories  strictly  on  the  principle  of  na- 
tionality than  New  York  City  can.  If  we  should  attempt  to 
do  so,  logic  would  compel  us  to  divide  New  York  between 
Italy,  Germany,  France,  China,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
should  the  Zionists  succeed  in  establishing  a  .Jewish  State.  .  .  . 

"In  other  words,  the  Allies  have  made  conditions  which  they 
know  to  be  preposterous.  Even  if  the  case  were  reversed,  if 
the  ten  Allies,  beaten  on  every  front,  worsted  in  every  offensive, 
strangled  by  the  submarine  blockade,  had  triumphantly  entered 
the  capitals  of  the  Central  Powers,  if  their  victories  were  real, 
not  rhetorical,  the  conditions  laid  down  by  them  Mould  be 
manifestly  absurd,  because  they  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  lasting 
peace." 


TO   TAX    "EXCESS   PROFITS  " 

A  TAX  ON  EXCESSIYK  PROFITS  of  a  monopolistic 
corporation  might  be  necessary  some  time,  but  the 
Administration's  plan  to  raise  additional  revenue  for  the 
fiscal  year  1917-191S  includes  a  proposition  that  "strikes  at 
the  foundation  of  industry,  by  taxing  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion." This  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  The  Wall  Siral  Journal 
(Fin.)  and  is  typical  of  the  prompt  opposition  that  has  sprung 
up  in  some  quarters  against  a  feature  in  the  Administration's 
revenue  bill  which,  as  sketched  by  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times,  provides  "that  all  firms  and  copartner- 
ships engaged  in  business  will  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  on  >v 
profits'  above  a  return  of  8  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  That 
is,  all  profits  above  S  per  cent,  will  bear  a  tax  of  S  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  excess."  Washington  dispatches  advise  us  that 
the  proposal  is  the  most  attractive  and  most  uncertain  Feature 
of  the  bill,  because  it  is  most  vulnerable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  partizan  attack.  With  an  intent  to  Levy  the  tax  as  far  as 
practicable  on  the  bi<r  fellows,  we  read  further.  it  has  been 
decided  to  exempt  individuals,  yet  it  i-  realized  thai  even  this 

will  not  prevent  a  storm  of  protest  from  smaller  interests,  anil 
means  are  sought  so  to  frame  the  measure  that  it  will  apply 
most  largely  to  centers  of  wealth  and  industry. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World  informs 
us  that  official  reports  reaching  the  capital  state  that  the  French 
Treasury  estimates  the  return  from  the  French  exot  38- 
profits  tax  for  the  first  three  months  of  1017  at  an  aggregate  of 
$60,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  x.MtUXKUMH)  a  year.  It  seems 
that  this  is  a  new  tax,  levied  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
and  that  for  the  tirst  seventeen  months  of  operation  it  yielded 
$100,000,000.  bast  year's  returns  showed  a  rapid  and  sustained 
rate  of  increase.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  recalls 
that  we  are  facing  the  biggesl  deficit  since  the  Civil  War.  and 
thinks  the  Treasury  Department  may  well  cast  about  for  new- 
things  to  tax.  And  the  very  best  thing  for  extra  taxation  is 
war-profits,  remarks  this  journal,  which  urges  the  Government 
to  "make  the  war-brides  pay  up."     We  are  told  that  England 
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taxes  all  war-profits  60  per  cent,  and  the  "measure  of  a  war- 
profit  is  the  excess  of  profits  to-day  over  the  normal  profit 
before  the  war."     We  read  then: 

"War-profits  in  the  United  States  are  excessive  in  some  places. 
Copper  companies  and  certain  manufacturers  are  reaping  stu- 
pendous profits,  not  only  at  the  expense  of  warring  Europe, 
but  equally  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people  in  the  United 
States.  Thirty-cent  copper,  which  is  an  outrageous  price, 
inflicts  a  fearful  burden  upon  all  consumers  of  that  metal 
in  this  country.  What  better  source  of  Federal  taxation  than 
the  excessive  profits  of  nearly  all  copper 
companies? 

"There  are  other  concerns  to  which  the 
calamity  of  war  has  brought  only  stupen- 
dous money  rewards.  We  read  almost  daily 
of  huge  dividends  and  extra  dividends  being 
declared  b%r  companies.  A  large  part  of 
the  money  needed  to  pay  these  bonuses  and 
provide  for  these  melon-cuttings  comes  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  What 
more  equitable  arrangement  than  a  system 
of  taxation  which  should  compel  a  return 
to  the  people,  through  the  Federal  treasury, 
of  a  substantial  portion  of  such  war-bought 
profits?" 

In  the  view  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.  i 
the  proposed  tax  raises  many  highly  im- 
portant questions  both  of  "principle  and 
practicality,"  and  it  believes  that  it  "em- 
bodies the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  a 
country  whose  industries  are  organized 
under  capitalistic  leadership  to  limit  profits 
as  a  part  of  its  economic  system."  We 
have  taken  wealth  from  producers  after 
production  and  have  proceeded  on  the  social 
theory  that  "to  permit  a  concern  unlimited 
profits  was  a  good  thing  because  Leading  to 
greater  efficiency  in  production,  which  in  the 
end  led  to  imitation  of  its  methods  by 
others,  and  thus  brought  about  the  cheaper 
production  of  objects  of  desire."  The  Globe 
cites  Henry  Ford's  Factory  as  a  case  in  point, 
and  goes  on  to  say  that — 


A   GERMAN   BOMB-PLOT   CONVICTION 
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FRAN/.   BOPP, 

Veteran  of  the  German  consular 
service,  who  i-^  relieved  of  duly  pen- 
ding ltis  appeal  agalnsl  conviction 
for  plots  violating  our  neutrality 


"A  tax  on  profits  will  probably  1><  of 
most  unequal  application.  Some  men  gel  their  profits  in  the 
form  of  direct  return,  while  others  yet  them  in  direct  returns 
plus  the  enhanced  value  of  their  property.  On  their  book-: 
farmers  of  the  West  are  a  hie  to  -how  that  they  get  only  5  or 
6  per  cent,  on  their  farming  operations,  yet  in  ten  \ears  their 
acres  have  doubled  in  value,  it  does  not  appear  whether  the 
proposed  law  has  in  view  merely  a  tax  on  direct  profits  or  on 
indirect  profits  as  well.  If  the  hitter  (and  justice  would  seem  to 
require  this),  it  would  be  accessary  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; to  assess  all  natural  resources  and  ascertain  whether  or 
not  they  increase  in  value — charging  increments  to  profits 
and  allowing  decreases  to  he  used  to  offset  what  seems  to  be 
the  returns.  It  would  seem  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
establish  when  an  8  per  cent,  limit  is  reached  except  by 
creating  a  new  department  of  Government." 

Another  provision  of  the  Administration's  revenue;  bill,  we 
read  in  the  Washington  dispatch  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  a 
50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  exi-tiny  rates  on  inheritances,  which 
will  make  the  maximum  tax  on  inheritances  15  instead  of  10 
per  cent.  It  is  planned  also  to  sell  $289,000,000  in  Panama 
'anal  special  bonds',  which  is  to  be  justified  by  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  incident  to  the'  mobilization  of  troops  on  the 
Mexican  border  and  the  large  appropriations  for  preparedness. 
For  the  Mexican  situation  and  preparedness  the  allotment  is 
$162,000,000,  while  other  expenditures  are:  Alaskan  railways, 
$21,000,000;  armor-plate  plant,  $11,000,000;  shipping  lulls, 
550,000,000;  purchase  of  Danish  West  Indies,  $2.->,000,000,  and 
nitrate  plant,  $20,000,000. 


HILE  IT  IS  DEPLORABLE  that  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  any  foreign  country  should  be  involved 
in  plots  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
it  is  equally  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  plots  should  be 
unearthed  and  the  plotters  run  down  and  convicted.  Thus 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  expresses  itself  on  the  conviction  of 
Franz  Bopp,  German  Consul-General  at  San  Francisco,  and  four 
consular  employees,  and  it  adds  that  if  Germany  would  put 
herself  in  our  place  she  would  realize  that 
the  "abandonment  of  all  inspired  propa- 
ganda would  be  a  most  effective  way  of 
serving  Germany's  interest  in  the  United 
States  and  of  maintaining  relations  of  good- 
will and  amity  between  the  two  countries  in 
the  future."  After  a  long  trial  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  of  California, 
San  Francisco  dispatches  inform  us,  Bopp 
and  his  associates  were  found  "guilty  of  all 
charges,"  and  at  once  took  appeal.  Plot- 
ting to  destroy  munition-plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  to  blow  up  military 
trains,  railway-bridges,  and  steamships  carry- 
ing supplies  to  the  Entente  Allies  are  the 
offenses  named  in  the  indictments,  and  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  and  a  fine. 
The  dispatches  further  relate  that  two  ac- 
tions were  consolidated  in  the  trial.  The 
defendants  were  charged  with  a  violation  of 
the  act  of  July  2,  1S90,  by  conspiring  to  re- 
strain interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
destroying  factories,  railroads,  and  steam- 
ships. The  other  action  was  for  alleged 
violation  of  Sections  13  and  37  of  the  United 
States  Criminal  Code  in  conspiring  to  set  on 
foot  and  to  provide  and  prepare  means  for  a 
military  enterprise  to  be  carried  on  from 
within  the  United  States  against  the  territory 
and  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Besides  Franz  Bopp,  the  defendants  are 
F.  M.  von  Schack,  Vice-Consul;  Lieutenant  Wilhelm  von 
Brincken,  German  reservist;  J.  F.  Van  Koolbergen,  Margaret 
E.  Cornell,  Charles  C.  Crowley,  and  Louis  J.  Smith.  Van 
Koolbergen  is  out  of  the  country,  we  are  told,  and  his  alleged 
offense  is  non-extraditable.  Smith,  the  Government's  star 
witness,  was  granted  immunity.  Bopp  and  von  Schack  are 
released  on  their  own  recognizance  pending  the  appeal,  while 
Mrs.  Cornell,  Crowley,  and  von  Brincken  are  at  liberty  on 
$10,000  bail.  Also,  pending  the  appeal,  Washington  dispatches 
advise  us,  Count  von  Bernstorff  has  relieved  from  duty  the 
Consul-General  and  the  Vice-Consul.  Until  the  appeal  is  heard 
no  final  juagment  should  be  exprest,  thinks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  yet  "as  the  case  now  stands,  it  has  a  very  black 
look,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"No  excuse  of  devotion  to  the  Fatherland  should  avail  even 
morally  for  Consul  Bopp;  and  legally  ho  should  receive  the  full 
penalty  for  his  offenses.  His  own  Government  should  not  lose  a 
day  in  disavowing  his  acts,  and  apologizing  for  them  to  the 
Administration  at  Washington." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Bopp  on  the  conviction  of  himself  and 
his  associates  are  reported  in  a  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  follows: 

"In  spite  of  the  verdict  I  must  still  maintain  my  innocence, 
and  we  will  leave  nothing  undone  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a  re- 
versal. I  can  not  say  that  I  am  happy  at  the  outcome,  but  I 
can  not  say  I  am  surprized. 
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NOT   IN  THE   WAR-ZONE. 
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These  photographs,  taken  at  Kingsland  New  Tpi-spv  Hnrino-  „„i  ,f,„„  *i,  ^  .  ,  ,  „ 
plant  on  January  .1.  resemble  scenes  near  the  bat .  e  in  n  Trar.1  Z  ,°  '""f  ^Canadian  Car  and  Foundry  Company"*  ammuni,  ion- 
being  manufactured  for  Russia,  not  a  1 f va 1  ost  ,  Ms  fl e  SSS  ,7  °  ^iT"  °*  mm°"S  °f  d°'lars'  WOrth  of  ■"*■  w1**  were 
outbreak  of  the  Are  stuck  to  her  post  unt  i  a >  £  worker"  ^  ,„^  Vhen.'S  °l  "  ■'TV-**?"'™  ■  ;<  telephoned  who  at  the 
(Now  Jersey)  planl  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Com, »nv  11  ,  ,  "  a  S1,nihir  flrc  and  ^P1"5*™  occurred  a.  the  BaskeU 
such  explosions  in  ,  he  United  ^tZs^ot^Z'Z^^o  fo  on"  "  "  "  "/"'"  "* '  ^^  dl~*a*  "  ■**  brin*  *"  DUmb«  r  "f 
reader,  right  shows  a  sheil  embeUd,,  in  £°JiS2  S£££."3  aTiie^Sene  52?  SS5JS  ^ '    * 


"Our  case  was  very  complicated,  and  we  were  allowed  only 
four  and  a  half  hours  in  which  to  make  our  arguments.  That 
that  was  insufficient  time  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it 
took  Judge  Hunt  four  hours  to  deliver  the  charge  to  the  jury. 
T  believe  also  that  the  outcome  would  have  been  in  our  favor 
but  for  the  long  and  unusual  charge  of  the  judge,  and  particularly 
Ins  instructions  to  the  jury  as  to  the  facts.  We  will  appeal  of 
course." 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  is  imprest  by  the  fact  that  the 
testimony  in  the  trial  is  "exceptionally  interesting  for  its  light 
on  the  difficulty  with  which  our  neutrality  was  maintained  during 
one  phase  of  the  war,"  and  we  are  told  that — 

"It  establishes  the  astonishing  extent  of  the  secret  eonspiraoj 
on  American  soil  in  behalf  of  the  Central  Powers  and  creates  a 
presumption  of  centralized  planning  and  direction.  Linked 
up  with  testimony  in  similar  prosecutions  in  sections  farther 
East,  it  shows  that  the  plotting  was  continent-wide.  The  com- 
prehensive campaign  of  destruction  reaching  from  coast  to  coast 
was  aimed  at  munitions  in  process  of  manufacture,  munitions 
in  transit  on  railroadJines  to  the  seacoast,  munitions  loaded 
on  lorcigu-bound  ships. 


In  view  of  Allied  conditions  during  the  early  months  of  tli. 
war,  this  effort  on  neutral  territory,  remote  from  the  war-zones 
was  potentially  not  the  least  of  efforts  adroitly  planned  and 
successfully  executed  in  part  for  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
Central  Powers.  As  a  whole,  the  Allies  are  not  vet  in  a  position 
where  the  battle  against  munition-supply  as  well  as  men  has  lost 
its  effectiveness." 

The  Post  Dispatch  then  records  Berlin's  assertion  that  no  less 
than  sixteen  munition-ship*  destined  for  Russia  have  been 
destroyed  by  submarines  and  other  agencies  in  arctic  waters. 
Russia  admits  that  two  such  ships  blew  up  in  Archangel  Harbor, 
but  ••concedes  a  loss  of  life  and  record  of  injury  leading  to  the 
suspicion"  that  the  disaster  was  greater  than  would  naturally 
attend  the  destruction  of  two  ships.  And  this  journal  is  moved 
to  question — 

"How  many  obscure  phases  of  recent  operations  on  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  fronts  are  explained  by  this  loss  of 
indispensable  munitions  in  huge  quantities?  How  far  does  it 
throw  light  on  the  calamities  that  came  to  Roumania  all  of 
whose  munitions  in  excess  of  a  limited  domestic  production 
must  come  through  Russia?" 
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"WHITE-SLAVE"    LAW   AND    BLACKMAIL 

UNDER  PRETEXT  of  regulating  private  morals,  is  the 
United  States  to  become  "permanently  a  party  to 
organized  blackmail"?  asks  the  New  York  World. 
The  question  suggests  itself  to  this  journal  and  others  as  a  result 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  three,  that 
the  Mann  White  Slave  Traffic  Act  applies  "to  individual  esca- 
pades as  well  as  to  commercialized  vice."  As  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  recalls,  the  law  was  designed  to  break  up  the 
interstate  trade  known  as  "white  slavery,"  and  no  one  claims 
that  Congress  intended  to  invoke  its  severe  penalty  against  men 
and  women  not  engaged  in  that  traffic.  It  would  be  desira- 
ble, if  possible,  to  pass  a  law  to  prevent  personal  derelictions, 
The  Mail  thinks,  but  the  offsetting  danger  of  this  legislation 
would  be  the  "constant  temptation  to  blackmailing  women  to 
lure  men  to  travel  with  them  across  a  State  hue  and  then  extort 
money  from  them  as  the  price  of  secrecy."  A  law  of  this  sort 
"would  infinitely  help  to  further  the  tiling  it  sought  to  suppress." 
Under  the  present  law  it  is  said  the  blackmailers  bag  not  only 
the  guilty  but  the  innocent  citizen  wlio  would  rather  pay  than 
appear  in  a  besmirching  case.  Unfortunately,  The  Mail  goes 
on  to  say,  the  wording  of  the  Mann  Law  is  such  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  itself  "constrained  to  uphold  the  conviction 
of  Caminetti  and  Diggs.  convicted  of  having  accompanied 
two  willing  girls  from  California  to  Nevada."  The  majority 
opinion,  as  read  by  Mr.  Justice  Day,  runs  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  plain  terms  of  the  ad  must  take  precedence  over  the 
designation  and  the  report  that  accompanied  it  to  Congress. 
It  is  said  it  will  open  the  door  to  blackmail,  bul  thai  is  to  he 
considered  by  Congress.  We  think  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  transportation  of  passengers  affords  ample  basis  to 
exercise  authority  in  the  case  of  this  statute." 

In  the  dissenting  opinion  read  by  Justice  McKenna  it  is  held 

that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  cover  oilier  than  commercial- 
ized vice,  and  the  Justice  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"Blackmailer-  of  both  S6X6S  have  arisen  who  use  the  terrors  of 
the  construction  now  sanctioned  by  this  court  a-  a  help  for  their 

brigandage.    Theresull  is  grave  and  should  give  us  pause 

"Any  measure  t  li.it   protects  the  puritj   of  women  from  assault 

or  enticement  to  degradation  finds  an  instant  advocate  in  our 
best  emotion-.  But  the  judicial  function  can  not  yield  to 
emotion.     It  must,  with  poise  of  mind,  consider  and  decide.     Ii 

should  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  facts  of  the  world  and  assume  not 
to  know  what  everybodj   else  knows.     And  everybody  knows 

thai    there    IS    a    difference    between    the   occasional    iiifmorals   of 

men  and  women  and  that  systematic  immorality  epitomized 
in  the  statute's  graphic  phrase,  'white-slave  traffic." 

The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  generally  recognized,  could  not  act 
differently,  since,  as  the  New  York  Times  observes,  it  i-  "a  uni- 
versal, an  ancient,  and  a  prime  rule  in  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  that  if  there  i-  no  ambiguity  in  the  words,  the  meaning 
shall  be  reached  from  the  text  of  the  law,  whose  words  shall  be 
taken  in  their  common  significance  "  This  journal  and  others 
the  only  way  out  in  action  by  Congress,  and  it  wonders 
"how  much  longer  will  Congress  leave  the  blackmailers  to  1  heir 

boundless   opportunity,"    bu1    a   Washington    dispatch    to   the 

New  York  Tri.hum  report-  that  then  is  small  likelihood  of  an 
amendment  being  made  to  the  Mann  Act.  Of  a  score  of 
leaders,  of  l>oth  houses  questioned  by  the  Tribune's  corre- 
spondent, "all  franklj  are  agreed  upon  thai  point,"  and  he 
quotes  a  leading  Democrat  in  the  Senate  as  saying: 

'No  member  of  ( Congress  oughl  to  be  expected  to  undergo  the 

penalty  thai   would  surely  follow   the  introduction  of  a  hill  which 

would  restrict  the  pr<  <nt  stal ute. 

"Every  puritj  league  in  the  United  states  would  crucify  him. 

The  trouble  is,  good   people  do  no1   distinguish.     They  would 

take  motive-.     \o,  the  only  chance  of  an  amendment  to  the 

would   come   from    tin    Department    of  Justice.     Let   the 

Attorney  -General    recommend    an    amendment,    and    let    the 


Judiciary  committees  report  a  bill,  with  no  personal  responsi- 
bility. Then,  if  there  was  not  much  howling  about  it,  it  might 
slide  through.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  that.  The  law  will 
stand  as  it  is  now  written.  If  it  benefits  blackmailers,  that  is  bad 
of  course,  but  we  can't  help  it." 

Among  the  journals  that  oppose  any  change  in  the  law  is  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  which  says  that  "no  tears  need  be 
wasted  on  those  whose  private  peccadillos  put  them  in  position 
to  be  plucked."  and  the  Boston  Journal  points  out  that  while 
the  workings  of  the  Mann  Act  unquestionably  permit  the  black- 
mail game,  nevertheless,  no  "law-abiding  citizen  has  reason  to 
fear  such  blackmail,  and  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  is  a  logical 
supplement  to  the  enforcement  of  local  laws." 


E 


LAST   YEAR'S   LYNCHINGS 

AST  YEAR'S  LYNCHING  FIGURES,  suggests  Prin- 
cipal Robert  R.  Moton,  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  may 
well  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  consider  the  northward 
migration  of  the  negroes.  The  latter  movement,  says  the  New 
York  Age,  a  negro  paper,  "is  following  a  natural  economic 
pull,  but  back  behind  il,  increasing  and  hastening  it,  are  lynching 
and  all  the  other  forms  of  oppression  and  injustice  practised 
against  the  race."  This  is  not  believed  due  to  the  number  of 
lynchings,  for  there  were  only  fifty-four  last  year,  as  compared 
with  sixty-seven  in  1915,  but,  so  the  negro  editor  thinks,  to  "the 
horrible  atrocity  of  several  cases:  the  burning  alive  of  the 
victim  at  Waco,  the  lynching  of  two  women  in  Florida,  and  the 
lynching  of  a  respectable  and  well-to-do  colored  man  at  Abbey- 
ville."  All  but  four  of  the  victims,  it  might  be  added,  were 
negroes,  and  all  but  one  of  the  lynchings  look  place  in  Southern 
Stales,  according  to  the  figures  sent   out    from  Tuskegee. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  occurrences  interests 
the  antiprohibition  National  Herald  (Philadelphia),  which  notes 
"that  forty-four' of  them  were  in  prohibition  States,  or  prohibition 
territory  of  '  wel  '  States,"  and  that  the  only  Northern  lynching 
occurred  in  prohibition  Kansas.  So,  it  observes,  "prohibition, 
at  least,  does  not  prevent  mob  murder  any  more  than  it  prevents 
mob  confiscation  of  properly  by  ballot." 

Georgia  keeps  the  lynching  record,  which  she  held  in  1015, 
a  fail  that  leads  the  Montgomery  Adverlixcr  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Alabama  to  remark  thai,  there  are  people  "who  meekly 
hold  that  it  might  he  good  for  this  whole  section  of  the  nation  if 
Georgia  would  kindly  mend  its  ways  and  quit  spilling  human 
blood  on  the  picturesque  theory  that  'it's  no  harm  to  kill  a 
nigger."  We  come  to  the  end  of  1916,  admits  the  Atlanta 
Constitution ,  speaking  for  Georgia,  "with  fourteen  out  of  a  total 
of  fifty-four  to  our  credit,  or  more  than  2.r)  per  cent,  of  the 
whole."     And  it  adds: 

"The  seriousness  of  if  all  is  strest  by  the  fact  that  in  only 
three  of  the  fifty-four  eases  was  the  victim  lynched  for  the  par- 
ticular crime  which  many  have  held  to  justify  mob  action,  and 
which  first  gave  rise  to  it.  In  nine  cases  there  was  attempted 
assault,  while  in  forty-two,  or  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
the  crime  varied  from  murder  down  to  slapping  the  face  of  a 
boy.  Men  were  lynched  for  aiding  suspected  prisoners  to 
escape,  and  t  here  is  one  recorded  instance  where  a.  man  was  killed 
because  he  protested  with  a  mob  about  to  put  another  to  death." 

In  face  of  the  scorn  and  criticism  which  have  been  directed 
at  Georgia,  says  The  Constitution  regretfully,  "we  have  done 
nothing."  Another  Georgia  daily,  the  Savannah  Press,  believes 
"the  lynchings  in  this  State  can  he  traced  almost  wholly  to  the 
fact  that,  none  is  punished  for  complicity  in  such  unlawful  and 
dastardly  acts."  Indeed,  "more  energy  is  expended  probably 
in  getting  evidence  against,  a  man  accused  of  violating  the 
prohibition  law  in  the  average  Ceorgia,  community  than  I  here 
is  in  getting  the  data  together  upon  which  to  convict  a,  man  of 
the  crime  of  murder  for  lynching  is  only  murder  by  the  many 
instead  of  by  I  he  individual." 
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CHICAGO'S    POLICE   SCANDAL 

WHETHER     THE     SPECTACULAR     ARREST     of 
Chicago's  Chief  of  Police  "marks  the  end  of  the  control 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  by  an  organized 
band  of  the  worst  criminals  operating  in  this  country,"  as  State's 
Attorney  Maclay  Hoync  declares,  or  is  merely,  as  the  oilier  side 
contends,   the  outrageous  culmination  of  a  political  feud,   the 
courts    must    decide.     "The    production    of    the    evidence    will 
establish  my  innocence  so  firmly  that  there  will  not  be  a  shadow 
of  doubt  of  it,"  confidently  predicts  Chief  Healey,  whose  arrest, 
declares  his  counsel,  is  "a  damnable  outrage."     Mr.  Iloyne,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his  assertion  that  Mr. 
Healey  "has  been  nailed  hard  and  fast  as  the  head  of  the  vice- 
graft  ring  which  levied  tribute  on  the  underworld  of  the  West 
Side."       'There  will  be  no  truce,"  he  adds;    "this  cleaning-up 
process  is  going  to  continue  straight  to  the  end."     Meanwhile, 
the  official  allegation  that  the  Police  Chief  of  our  second  largest 
city  was  himself  part  of  a  great  conspiracy  to  violate  the  law 
he  was  sworn  to  uphold  is  a  fact  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation.     For,  as  the  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  Association 
of  Chicago  remarks,  "if  criminals  of  the  worst  type  can  operate 
without  fear  of  punishment  because  they  are  in  league  with  the 
guardians  of  the  law,  the  very  vitals  of  civic  government  are  in 
danger."    The  story  to  date,  as  gathered  from  the  news  columns 
of  the  Chicago  papers,  is  as  follows: 

After  many  months  of  investigation,  in  which  he  had   the 
assistance    of    the    Citizens'    Association    of    Chicago,    State's 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service,  New  York. 

"I  AM  NOT   GUILTY," 

Says  Charles  C.  Healey.  who  was  Chicago's  Police  Chief  before 
his  arrest  on  January  8  on  a  charge  of  accepting  money  collected 
from  protected  vice-resorts,  saloons,  and  gambling-houses. 


saloon  interests.  Among  others  arrested  at  the  same  time  on 
charges  of  extortion,  conspiracy,  and  bribery  were  Thomas 
Costello,  described  by  Mr.  Iloyne  as  •the  operating  head  and 
chief  agent  of  the  combination."'  and  Police  Lieutenant  A.  M. 
White,  both  of  whom  are  reported  to  have  eonfest.    "  1  belii 
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"WE  HAVE  STRUCK  AT  THE  SOURCE. 

Declares  State's  Attorney  Maclay  Hoyne.  who  accuses  Chicago's 
Chief  of  Police  Charles  C.  Healey  of  an  alliance  for  profit  with 
"some  of  the  worst  criminals  operating  in  this  country.'" 


Attorney  Hoyne,  on  the  night  of  January  8,  threw  a  bomb  into 
what  he  called  "the  inner  circle  of  corruption  in  the  Police 
Department"  by  arresting  Chief  of  Police  Charles  C.  Healey 
on  a  charge  of  accepting  graft  collected  from  protected  vice  and 


we  have  .struck  at  the  source  of  the  system.''  declares  .Mr.  Iloyne, 
who  goes  on  to  say  in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago  Herald: 

"It  has  been  a  filthy  combination  of  crooks,  including  almost 
every  type  of  criminal  known,  from  burglars,  pickpockets,  safe- 
blowers  to  backmailers,  firebugs,  and  extortionists.  The  Chief 
of  Police  and  nun  associated  with  him  have  been  in  deliberate 
conspiracy  with  the  vilest  elements  in  Chicago." 

Nor  does  the  State's  Attorney  hesitate  to  place  some  of  the 
blame  on  the  shoulders  of  .Mayor  Thompson,  who.  he  says, 
knew  that  there  was  corruption  in  the  Police  Department,  vet 
■'obstructed  at  all  times  and  in  every  way  my  efforts  to  bring 
crooked  police  officers,  including  the  Chief  .if  Police,  to  just i 
The  Mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  if  there  is  corruption 
in  the  Police  Department  "no  one  can  blame  me."  because 
under  the  statutes  of  the  city  of  Chicago  "the  Mayor  is  not 
responsible  for  the  Police  Department  or  its  conduct."  He 
further  states  that  "since  I  have  enforced  the  Sunday-closing 
law  every  means  has  been  used  by  the  whisky  ring  to  obstruct 
me.  and  this  looks  like  another  move  of  the  same  interests." 

"The  whole  thing  would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the  pain 
it  causes."  declares  Mr.  Healey,  who  from  the  beginning  has 
asserted  his  absolute  innocence.  In  a  statement  quoted  in  the 
Chicago  Tribum  he  say>: 

"The  production  of  the  evidence  will  establish  my  innocence 
so  firmly  that  there  will  not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  it. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  instructions  of  my  attorney  1  might 
tell  you  now  what  a  part  of  that  evidence  is.  but  he  forbids  me 
to  talk." 
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TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

John  Bull  prefers  appeal  to  his  own  Haig  tribunal. — Boston  Herald. 


If  the  Kaiser  fails  to  produce  peace.  German  scientists  will,  doubtless, 
invent  a  substitute  for  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

King  Constantine  must  have  by  this  time  one  of  the  most  complete 
collections  of  ultimatums  in  existence. — Louisville  Post. 

About  the  only  sympathy  the  United  States  gives  Germany  is  in  a 
community  of  feeling  on  the  food-situation. — Newark  News. 

Would-be  peacemakers  might  wisely  stop.  Look,  and  Listen  before 
crossing  the  track  of  the  belligerents. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  looks  like  the  two  parts  of  the  Methodist  Church  may  get  together. 
Neither  is  demanding  restitution,  reparation,  or  guaranties. — Dallas  News. 

The  prospect  for  peace  is  bright.  AU  the  nations  on  the  map  are  now 
in  favor  of  if  with  the  exception  of  those  engaged  in  the  war.— Chicago 

Tribune. 

Germany  insists  that  she  is  fighting  for  the  small  nations.  She  can 
prove  it,  too.  She  has  got  Belgium,  Servia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro 
already. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

With  a  woman  mayor,  woman  recorder,  woman  treasurer,  and  four 
women  composing  the  city  council,  there  will  be  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  perfectly  ideal  government  of  Umatilla,  On  gon.  unless  some  miscreant 
tarns  loose  a  mouse  in  the  city  hall. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Peace-news  is  as  baffling  as  war-news  once  was. — Atlanta  Journal. 

It  may  be  a  case  of  Deutschland  over  all  but  underfed. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Judging  by  the  tone  of  the  British  press,  a  foreigner  would  be  hanged 
for  smuggling  an  olive-branch  into  England. — Dallas  News. 

Prohibition  in  Washington  will  subtract  one  more  indxicement  from 
Congressional  ambitions  in  "dry"  States. — Newark  News. 

Now  would  be  a  good  time  for  Mr.  Ford  to  make  another  start  at  getting 
the  boys  out  of  the  trenches  before  Christmas. — Dallas  News. 

It  will  be  time  for  the  Republicans  in  Congress  to  talk  about  changing 
their  leader  when  they  succeed  in  getting  one. — Boston  Transcript. 

Following  another  defeat  of  the  Villa  forces  by  Carranza's  army,  the 
latter  again  retired  according  to  custom. — The  New   World  (Chicago). 

The  mint  is  hurrying  the  output  of  the  half-dollar,  a  coin  now  used  for 
the  purchase  of  things  that  used  to  cbst  a  quarter. — Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette. 

British  steamship-agents  who  want  to  keep  secret  the  sailings  of  their 
vessels  might  follow  the  example  of  the  railroads  and  issue  printed  schedules. 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

According  to  European  standards,  American  diplomacy  must  be  im- 
proving, for  about  a  dozen  different  interpretations  have  already  been 
placed  upon  Ambassador  Gerard's  recent  banquet  speech. — New  York  World. 


'WE  ARE   Rl    W,Y   TO  TESTIFY  TOO." 

—  Kirbj  in  the  New  York  World. 


Columbia — "  If  she'd  only  pay  as  much  attention  to  her  work! " 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 


when   mi.  i,  ■     ote — leak-proof.  'i  "i  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Veu-'s 

(     !.'!','i      VIEWS   OF   WASHINGTON   DURING    THE   "LEAK"   FLURRY. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


THE   CLOSED   DOOR   OF   PEACE 


GERMANY  IS  FURIOUS  with  the  calm  assumption" of 
superiority  displayed  by  the  Entente  in  its  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  peace-note.  The  semiofficial  Berlin  Lokal 
A  nzciger  describes  the  reply  as  "arrogant  and  insolent,  filled  with 
hypocrisy  and  prevarication,"  while  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  Allies  are  willing  to  consider  peace  are  denounced  by  the 
Berliner  Tageblatt  as  "foolish  and  senseless  and  such  that  no 
German  could  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment." But  perhaps  the  Kaiser 
has  never  yet  so  completely 
voiced  the  feelings  of  the  German 
nation  as  he  has  in  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  on  the  Entente's 
reply.     He  says: 

"Our  enemies  have  dropt  the 
mask.  After  refusing  with  scorn 
and  hypocritical  words  of  love 
lor  peace  and  humanity  our 
honest  peace-offer,  they  have 
now,  in  their  reply  to  the  United 
States,  gone  beyond  that  and 
admitted  their  lust  for  conquest, 
the  baseness  of  which  is  further 
enhanced  by  their  calumnious 
assertions. 

"Their  aim  is  the  crushing  of 
Germany,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Powers  allied  with  us,  and  the 
enslavement  of  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  seas  under  the  same 
yoke  that  Greece,  with  gnashing 
of  teeth,  is  now  enduring. 

"But  what  they  could  not 
achieve  in  thirty  months  of  the 
bloodiest  fighting  and  unscrupu- 
lous economic  war  they  will  also 
fail  to  accomplish  in  thefuture. . . . 

"Burning  indignation  and  holy 
wrath  will  redouble  the  strength 
of  every  German  man  and  wo- 
man, whether   it   is   devoted    to 


their  program,  which  considers  not  only  the  restitution  of  in- 
vaded territory,  but  the  reorganization  of  Europe  on  a  historic 
basis  and  conformably  with  the  principle  of  nationalities,  which 
guarantees  the  growth  of  progress  and  liberty." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  thus  describes  the  reply: 

"Its  language  is  firm  and  dignified,  and  is  thai   of  sincerity 
It  is  instinct   with  the  principles  of  justice.     The  Allies  have 

explained  their  position  with  all 
possible  clearness,  and  it  is  now 
for  the  Germans  to  reply." 

Sweden  believes  thai  the  Allies' 
reply  destroys  all  hope  of  peace 
for  the  present.  The  Stockholm 
Tidningen  considers  the  Alii.-' 
terms  extreme,  but  think>  that 
the  Central  Powers  might  be  in- 
duced to  compromise,  while  the 
Dagem  Nyheter  says  that  if  Ger- 
many does  not  publish  her  term.-* 
at  once  "she  will  not  be  playing 
the  game."  Holland  is  disap- 
pointed; even  the  pro-Ally  Am- 
sterdam Telcgraaf  writes: 

'The  Entente  program  may 
appear  to  some  neutrals  to  be 
too  merciless,  too  radical,  and 
thus  unacceptable  to  the  enemy, 
but  in  any  ease  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  clearness  and  should 
give  complete  satisfaction  to 
President  Wilson,  who  asked  both 
parties  to  state  their  terms." 

The  French  think  the  reply 
clears  the  air;  this  view  is  lucidly 
exprest  by  Mr.  Alfred  Capus  in 
1  he  Paris  Figaro: 


THE   LIGHT   THAT   FAILED. 

— To-day  (London). 


fighting,  to  work,  or  to  suffering.    We  are  ready  for  all  sacrifices." 

On  the  other  hand,  another  powerful  figure  in  Germany  ex- 
hibits no  surprize,  and  roundly  says  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  got  only  what  it  asked  for.  In  his  Berlin  Zukunft 
Maximilian  Harden  writes: 

'The  German  Government  formulated  its  peace-offer  in  such 
manner  that  it  could  possess  no  semblance  of  sincerity  in  the 
enemy's  eyes.  The  German  note  was  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  an  array  of  blunders  and  stupidities  which  robbed  it  of  all 
authority,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  proclamation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Poland,  the  deportation  of  Belgian  workers,  official 
speeches  which  were  nothing  more  than  bragging  about  German 
victories. 

"The  Entente  nations  rejected  Germany's  offer  because  they 
do  not  believe  such  offers  could  serve  to  prepare  a  lasting  peace. 
We  must,  therefore,  reverse  the  procedure.  Instead  of  firsl  sign- 
ing the  peace-treaty  and  then  forming  a  European  League  to 
fix  the  conditions  of  such  a  peace,  Germany  ought  to  declare 
herself  ready  for  an  understanding  and  willing  to  agree  to 
convene  an  international  court  of  arbitration." 

In  Spain  and  Switzerland  we  find  approval  of  the  Allied 
reply;    the  Madrid  ImparciaVs  view  runs: 

"With  calm  precision  the  Entente  Governments  explained 
their  attitude  and  proved  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war 
in  order  to  obtain  a  just  and  lasting  peace.     They  also  defined 


"The  principal  value  of  the 
note  is  the  clear  and  solemn  declaration  of  the  Allies  as  to 
their  objects  in  pursuing  the  war.  It  is  the  first  time  they  have 
been  thus  grouped,  and  their  full  moral  worth,  given  to  them 
by  their  simple  enumeration,  forces  upon  the  mind  the  convic- 
tion of  their  necessity.  Either  they  will  be  fully  attained  or 
Germany  will  be  a  continual  menace  to  Europe,  and  upon  the 
first  opportunity  will  again  turn  it  into  a  field  of  carnage.  Our 
enemies  are  now  in  possession  of  our  true  aims.  They  can  com- 
pare them  with  their  own  and  deduce  therefrom  the  degree  of 
our  resistance  and  our  implacable  resolve  to  vanqui>h  them." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  remarks  that  the  Entente  owes 
the  Germans  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  contra>ts  the  "evasive 
reply"  of  Wilhelmstrasse  to  Washington  with  the  Allies' clear 
statement  of  terms,  which  constitute,  it  says,  "a  diplomatic 
victory."  Attention  is  drawn  to  one  remarkable  feature  in  the 
reply  by  the  London  Daily  <  ■  ■/< ,  which,  commenting  on  the 

absence  of  any  demand  by  Great  Britain  either  for  new  terrb 
or  compensation,  says: 

"This  self-effacement  can  not  fail  to  impress  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States.  It  furnishes  fresh  proofs  that  we  did 
not  enter  the  war  from  lust  for  dominion  or  any  desire  to  de- 
stroy an  inconvenient  commercial  rival,  but  simply  from  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  duty.  .  .  .  Our  disinterestedness  will 
remind  the  Americans  of  their  relinquishment  of  Cuba  to  the 
Cubans  and  Great  Britain's  bestowing  of  autonomy  on  South 
Africa  after  the  war." 
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THE   RUSSIAN   ENIGMA 

BEHIND  THE  VEIL  of  a  rigid  press-censorship  critical 
events  are  happening  in  Russia,  and  from  time  to  time 
a  little  hint  slips  by  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  official 
blue  pencil.  From  these  straws  Ave  learn  how  the  wind  is  blowing 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  While,  as  the  New-Yorker  Slaats- 
Zeiiung  says,  "the  wheels  have  turned  for  all  the  belligerent 
Governments  with  exceeding  rapidity,  only  in  Russia  do  they 
seem   to   revolve  with  equal  facility  in  opposite   directions." 


THE    HI  SSIAN    CENSOR   AT    WORK. 

This  is  a  page  from  the  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya.a  paper  so  mildly 
liberal  as  to  be  almost  reactionary  yel  the  censor  has  made  hay  with 
it.  The  checker-board  appearance  of  the  more  radical  journals  can 
be  Basils  imagined — Indeed,  they  contain  more  blanks  than  print. 


This  paradox  becomes  cleat  when  we  review  the  whirlwind 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Russian  Govt  mment  during 
the  course  of  one  year.  On  February  1,  1916,  Mr.  Goremykm 
fell  from  power  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Boris  Stunner,  the 
last  of  the  Russianized  Germans  from  the  Baltic  Provinces  to 
hold  high  office.  He  is  described  as  a  bureaucrat  and  anti- 
Semite,  and  was  suspected  of  being  a  pro-German.  A  rumor 
thai  Premier  Stunner  was  attempting  to  negotiate  a  separate 
peace  roused  the  Duma,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 

of  Russia  the  will  of  the  people  forced  the  Premier  from  office. 
On  November  24,  Boris  Stunner,  as  a  result  of  this  popular 
pressure,  gave  way  to  Mr.  Alexander  Trepoff,  who  entered  office 
as  a  "progressive  and  reformer,"  pledged  to  a  war  to  the  bitter 

end.      His  fall  on  .Ian nary  0  of  1  his  year  is  mysterious,  and  he  ha 
been  succeeded  by  Prince  Golitzin,  who  is  said  to  be  a  typical 
reactionary  of  the  old  school.    Tho  born  a1  Wiesbaden,  in  Ger- 
many, the   Prince  belongs  to  one  of  the  oldest    Russian  families, 

descended  from  t  he  ruler  of  one  of  t  he  former  Muscovite  sovereign 
ites.  At  this  point  the  weird  figure  of  Rasputin,  monk  and 
mystic,  makes  his  final  how  upon  the  political  stage.  This 
romantic  peasant,  who  exercised  a  curious  influence  upon  the 
Czar  -.tin]  other  members  of  the  [mperial  family,  was  murdered 
on  December  29,  and,  according  to  the  Overseas  News  Agency, 
a  German  official  organization,  this  murder  brought  Prince 
Golitzin  to  power,     [t    dJ  patch  by  v.  ire  I  ess  runs: 


"Prompted  by  the  assassination  of  Rasputin,  the  Emperor 
decided  to  take  the  firmest  stand  against  advocates  of  a  com- 
promise with  the  Duma  and  against  the  radical  elements. 

'Mr.  Trepoff  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Protopopoff,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were 
shielding  the  murderers.  Mr.  Protopopoff,  who  up  till  that  time 
had  received  only  a  provisional  appointment,  Avas  confirmed  in 
office  by  the  Emperor  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Trepoff. 

'Thereupon  the  Premier  and  the  other  Ministers  hastened  to 
the  Emperor's  headquarters  and  protested  against  recent  devel- 
opments. The  answer  of  the  Emperor  was  that  he  had  decided 
to  reorganize  the  Cabinet  and  exclude  all  Ministers  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  protest.  Mr.  Trepoff  and  Mr.  Ignatieff,  who 
in  particular  were  suspected  of  liberal  views,  have  already  left 
the  Cabinet. 

'The  power  behind  the  throne  is  now  Mr.  Protopopoff.  Prince 
Golitzin,  who  nominally  is  the  new  Prime  Minister,  is  best 
characterized  as  to  his  political  tendencies  by  a  saying  of  his 
which  is  known  all  over  Russia:  'The  Duma  will  keep  quiet  as 
soon  as  it  gets  a  beating.'" 

How  true  this  is  there  is  no  means  of  knowing,  as  from  the 
much-censored  Russian  press  no  information  can  be  gleaned. 
How  the  Russian  Socialists  in  New  York  welcome  the  advent 
of  Prince  Golitzin  can  be  seen  from  the  views  of  their  organ,  the 
New  York  Novy  Mir,  which  says: 

"It  seems  to  us  that  the  appointment  of  Golitzin  to  the  post 
of  President  of  the  ( iouncil  of  Minister's  is.  the  end  of  all  attempts 
at  deception.  By  this  act  the  ruling  Russia  threw  a  challenge 
to  the  popular  masses.  A  notorious  reactionary,  an  open  enemy 
of  the  people  and  of  any  progressive  movement,  Golitzin  will 
not  he  able  to  put  on,  even  temporarily,  a  mask  of  virtue, 
lie  will  be  from  the  first  day  an  enemy  with  whom  the  people 
will  have  lo  struggle  fiercely. 

'That  it  will  he  so,  his  first  declaration  .  .  .  shows:  'Every- 
thing for  the  war,  everything  for  victory.  We  can  not  now 
think  of  internal  reforms.'  Clear  and  outspoken!  No  hope 
for  the  alleviation  of  tin-  condition  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seventy  millions  of  Russia's  population  which  is  groaning  under 
the  yoke  of  constables,  district  police  captains,  governors,  and 
plain  untitled  but  dread  personalities.  As  before,  tho  people  will 
be  robbed;  as  before,  the  people  will  helplessly  starve. 

'The  people  will  see  once  more  that  only  a,  victorious  revolu- 
tion  is  capable  of  freeing  the  population  of  Russia  from  the 
terrors  which  reign  over  her." 

The  opinion  is  exprest  that  the  change  in  the  Premiership  of 
Russia  has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  war,  but  is  the  result 
of  a  domestic  political  crisis.  According  to  this  view  the  Duma, 
flushed  by  its  victory  over  Premier  Stunner,  attempted  to  force 
the  pace  of  internal  reforms  and  roused  the  alarm  of  the  power- 
ful reactionary  minority.  That  there  is  grave  internal  disor- 
ganization in  the  hind  of  the  Little  Father  can  bo  seen  from  a 
passage  in  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo,  which  runs: 

'The  greatest  disorganization  of  the  administration,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  dark,  hidden  forces  standing  behind 
the  official  Government,  the  so-called  'united  Cabinet,'  has  not 
only  brought  our  country  to  a  dangerous  internal  crisis,  which 
threatens  the  national  prestige  and  the  future  destinies  of  Rus- 
sia, but  has  also  produced  a  feeling  of  alarm  and  protest  among 
all  the  live  forces  of  the  nation,  having  obliterated  class  and 
party  differences  and  united  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Rus- 
sian state  all  in  whom  the  sense  of  honor  and  lovo  for  the. 
Fatherland  have  not  died." 


'  THE  SWISS  PRESIDENT-  Some  little -known  information 
about  the  President  of  a  sister  Republic  is  found  in  the  pages 
of  the  Manchester  (hi.anlimi,  which  writes: 

"If  you  ask  a  Swiss  who  resides  outside  his  native  country 
for  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Confederation,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  express  complete  ignorance  on  the  point,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  people  will  be  totally  unaware  of  the  fact  that  just 
recently  Switzerland  changed  its  official  head. 

"Tin  President,  only  holds  office  for  twelve  months  from  Jan- 
uary I  to  December 31 — and  usually  the  Vice-President  succeeds 
,to  the  Presidency.  The  President  for  1916,  Mr.  Decoppet,  was 
UCCeeded  on  New-year's  dav  by  Mr.  Scliullhess,  who  will  retain 
his  post  as  head  of   the  Department  of  Public   Economy. 

"The  President  and  Vice-President  are  elected  by  the  Federal 
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is:; 


Assembly,  and  the  President's  official  salary  is  $2,700.  He  has 
a  Federal  Council  of  seven,  which  forms  a  sort  of  Cabinet, 
and  each  member  receives  $2,400  per  annum." 


A   NEW   SCHEME   FOR   IRELAND 


<( 


N1 


EW  BROOMS  SWEEP  CLEAN,"  and,  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  at  the  head  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, he  may  perhaps  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
anomalies  of  the  Irish  situation.  Indeed,  he  has  told  us  that 
he  regards  the  "removal  of  misunderstandings  with  Ireland  as  a 
war-measure  of  the  first  importance."  English  journals  of 
almost  every  school  of  thought  urge  him  to  take  action  to  end  a 
situation  which  has  "become  as  intolerable  to  the  English  as  it 
has  long  been  to  the  Irish.  For  example,  that  Liberal-Unionist 
stalwart,  the  London  Spectator,  writes: 

"All  we  desire  is  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  case  of  Ireland 
shall  be  done,  not  as  a  piece  of  political  maneuvering  or  leger- 
demain, but  in  order  to  provide  a  real  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  idea  of  curing  one  set  of  ills  in  Ireland  by  creating  another 
is  madness.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  big  to  be  treated  in  a 
paragraph,  and  must  be  left  over  for  further  consideration.  We 
shall  only  say  here  that  if  the  Nationalists,  and  t  he  Sinn  Feiners, 
who  now  so  largely  control  the  Nationalists,  can  agree  with  the 
men  of  northeast  Ulster  upon  a  common  policy,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  criminal  lunacy  for  any  English  politician  to  forbid  the 
bans.  But  the  agreement  must  be  a  real  one.  It  is  no  good  to 
pretend  that  there  is  agreement  if  none  has  taken  place." 

According  to  the  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian — an  astute  journalist  who  has  often  secured  early 
and  exclusive  information  for  his  paper — this  agreement  has 
actually  taken  place.  It  is,  he  says,  private  and  informal,  but 
it  has  gone  so  far  that  all  parties  are  now  concerned  in  picking 
the  men  under  whom  Ireland  will  set  off  on  her  course  as  a  self- 
governing  nation.     He  writes: 

"The  new  proposals  will  provide  for  something  in  the  nature 
of  equal  representation  in  the  Irish  Parliament  for  both  National- 
ists and  Unionists.  Several  eminent  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
stone  wall  in  Ireland,  but  unattached  to  any  of  the  political 
parties,  have  been  sounded  as  to  the  practicability  of  equal 
representation,  and  opinion,  I  am  told,  is  strikingly  favorable. 

"One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  exclusion  of  Ulster, 
or  any  of  its  counties,  will  no  longer  be  considered  by  either 
Nationalists  or  Unionists.  Home  Rule  all  round  is  the  basis 
of  the  new  proposals,  and  my  informant  (whose  name  would  be 
recognized  as  of  weight)  is  confident  that  both  Mr.  Redmond 
and  Sir  Edward  Carson  will,  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  an  Irish 
settlement  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
be  persuaded  to  agree  to  them." 

The  first  Irish  Administration  is  next  sketched,  and  the  list 
includes  a  weighty  list  of  names,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant: 

"A  forecast  of  the  composition  of  an  Irish  Administration, 
which  attempts  what  once  would  have  been  thought  the  impossi- 
ble task  of  pleasing  all  parties,  has  also  been  given  to  me  from 
the  same  source.  It  bears  on  the  face  of  it  long  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Irish  affairs.  The  offices  of  importance  are  evenly 
distributed  between  the  forces  of  the  Irish  nation — in  fact,  the 
Administration  is  drafted  on  lines  of  equal  representation. 

"Of  the  proposed  executives,  seven  are  Roman  Catholic  and 
six  are  Protestant,  and  of  the  High  Court  judges  (not  counting 
the  Lord  Chancellor)  seven  members  are  chosen  of  each  denomi- 
nation. Politically  classified,  the  executive  would  include  seven 
Home-Rulers  and  six  Unionists. 

"Here  is  the  forecast  as  it  reached  me: 

Lord  Lieutenant T.onl  Wimbome 

Speaker Mr.  William  Moore,  K.C. 

Prime  M  mister Mr.J.K.  Redmond 

Lord  Chancellor Sir  James  Campbell 

Minister  of  Finance Mr.  William  M.  Murphy 

Education Mr.  John  Dillon 

Agriculture Sir  Horace  Plunkett 

Labor Mr.  .Joseph  Devlin 

Industries  and  Mines.  ...  Vlr.  Barry 

Home  Secretary j Major  Craig 

Postmaster-General Mr.  Jeremiah  MacVeagh 

Attorney-General Mr.  D.  S.  Henry,  K  C 

Solicitor-General Mr.  John  Clancy,  K  C 


The  Guardian' s  predictions  receive  some  confirmation  from 
a  journal  of  the  opposite  camp,  the  London  Morning  Post. 
In  referring  to  Major  Craig's  appointment  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Household,  il  remarks: 

•"He  was  at  the  baek  of  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Irish  difficulty  which  caused  such  a  stir  in  the  late  spring  of 
last  year,  and  his  inclusion  in  the  Government  has  already 
revived  the  rumor  that  the  ikv  Ministry  will  make  a  further 
endeavor  to  compose  the  Irish  difficulty." 

Even  the  most  dyed-in-the-wool  Tory  journals  are  clamoring 
for  action.     Thus  the  London  Observer  says: 

"Ireland  is  not  the  Achilles  heel  of  the  Empire  in  the  present 

struggle,  but  for  all  political  purposes  it  is  a  diseased  spot  which 
can  not  be  allowed  to  fester  while  the  Government  confess  - 
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ANOTHER    INJUSTICE  TO    IRELAND. 

o.u.laxt  Irish  Soldier  (from  the  front) — "An'  who's  to  fill  the  gaps 
in  th'  ould  rig'ment  if  ye  don't  join  up?  " 

Able-bodied  Civilian — 'Sure  it's  myself  that'd  go  willingly  if 
they'd  only  compel  me."  —Punch  I London).' 

itself  impotent  to  attempt  a  remedy.  From  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, despite  the  unduly  conventional  Unionist  element  it 
contains,  the  country  firmly  expects  healing  statesmanship. 
We  say  this  very  earnestly,  because  every  day  proves  more 
clearly  that  in  the  Irish  question  we  are  dealing,  not  with  a 
domestic  issue  which  can  be  indefinitely  adjourned  without 
sensible  detriment  to  our  arms  and  profound  mora]  prejudice 
to  our  cause,  but  with  one  of  the  most  urgent  of  all  war-questions. 
"We  have  learned  this  week  that  in  Australia  Mr.  Hug!;,  s's 
proposals  for  conscription  were  just  beaten  by  the  casting  vote  of 
the  Irish  Nationalist  electors,  tho  these  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle  were  as  enthusiastic  as  any.'" 

As  regards  conscription  in  Ireland,  the  Manchester  Guardian's 
London  correspondent  believes  thai  Erin  will  finally  accept  it. 

He  writes: 

"  Recruiting  in  Ireland  has  been  almost  a;  a  standstill  for  some 
time,  but  the  supply  of  men  has  obviously  not  been  exhausted. 
A  leading  Irish  Nationalist  said  the  other  day  that  .">0.(X>0  general 
service  men  could  be  enlisted  voluntarily  by  the  right  kind  of 
recruiting  campaign  immediately  a  settlement  of  the  Home- 
Rule  question  was  accomplished.  The  view  of  this  Irishman 
was  that   Ireland  would  resist   conscription  if  an  effort   were 
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made  to  enforce  it  now,  but  he  went  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the 
country  might  accept  it  if  convinced  that  German  victory  was 
the  alternative. 

"The  pressure  on  English  statesmen  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
solution  that  would  add  these  untapped  forces  of  Irish  manhood 
to  the  Army  grows  greater  every  day.  My  information  is  that 
it  now  seems  likely  to  swamp  those  irreconcilable  elements 
which  wrecked  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  last  attempt." 


BELLIGERENT   RAPS   AT   THE   PRESIDENT 


A 


CERTAIN  DISTRUST  of  President  Wilson  seems  to 
haunt  the  belligerent  mind.  In  Germany  the  President 
is  openly  accused  of  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  Allies, 

while  on  the  side  of  the  En- 
tente there  is  a  feeling  that  he 

took    action   with   a   view    to 

strengthening  the  hands  of  the 

Central  Powers  in  their  efforts 

to  secure  peace.     This  curious 

misunderstanding  is  doubtless 

due  to  the  ambiguous  wording 

of  the  President's  note,  but  the 

net  result  is  that  a  shower  of 

bitter  criticism  has  descended 

from  every  quarter  of  the  sky. 

For    example:     the    powerful 

Kdlnische      Volkszeitung,      the 

chief    organ    of    the   German 

Clerical  Center  party,  writes: 

"President  Wilson  did  nut 
abandon  in  tin  interesl  of  En- 
gland an  offer  which,  according 
lo  his  own  words,  he  intended 
to  make  long  ago,  tlio  t  liis  step 
after  the  peace-offer  of  t  1m-  ( !en- 
tral  Powers  was  superfluous. 
The  game  was  preconcerted, 
therefore,  and  the  carefully 
thought-over  plan  could  not  be 
abandoned.  America  has  pu1 
all  her  money  in  the  Entente 
business,  and  therefore  Ameri- 
ca must  try  in  the  interest  of 
her  debtors  and  in  her  own  in- 
terest to  obtain  the  besl  ]»>-- 

-ible    condition-,    SO    that    they 

may  lie  aide  to  fulfil  later  their 
financial  obligations  toward  the 

I  nited  state-,,     por  these  reasons  the  United  Slates  are  out  of 

the  question   a-   impartial    mediators.     Their   President    in   his 

presenl   note  even  goes  30  far  a-  to  threaten  war.  which,  con- 

idering  the  whole  affair,  can  onlj  be  directed  againsl  Germany." 

In  France  a  somewhal  contemptuous  nbte'finds  expression  in 

the  pre-,  where  French  editors  profess  to  he  unable  to  under- 
tand  the  President's  "sudden  zeal  for  humanity"  in  view  of 
I"-  silence  in  the  face  of  violated  Belgium."     That  .great  organ 

of  French  opinion,  the  Paris  Temps,  tints  attempts  to  explain  his 

attitude: 

"The  President,  we  know,  may  plead  tin-  old  Monroe  Doctrine 

in    >'  ITOWesI    form,    which    is,   on    hi-    part,   an   affectation   of 

disdainful   indifference  in   regard   to   European   policy,     lint  a 

nation  of  a   hundred   millions  of  people  can   not    retire  at    will  into 

or  tower.  The  European  War  i-,  the  biggesl  duel  of  ideas 
of  the  Ias1  twenty  centuries.  Two  morals,  two  life  conceptions, 
are  opposed.  One  can  be  neutral  politically.  One  can  not  be 
neutral  morally.     One  musl   make  a  choice." 

Temp  that    "the    vagaries    of    Mr.    Wilson" 

will  not  affect   the  deep-seated  friendship  between  France  and 
America: 

rong  attachment  to  the  American    makes  u    particu- 
larly '!  thai  comes  from  them.     Therefore,  an  unfortunate 


.  i  ,\  Underwood,  New  Y,.i-k. 

FRENCH  POOLHARDINESS. 

A  French  military  Burgeon  performing  acrobatic  feats  on  parapet 
of  trench  in  full  riew  of  the  enemy's  guns.  The  surgeon  had  a  wager 
that  lie  would  perform  certain  gymnastic  stunts  on  the  top  of  a 
parapet,  In  spite  or  the  fact  that  tin-  trench  was  only  300  meters 
from  the  German  line.  The  daring  officer  won  his  bet.  but  also  won 
a  on-day  arrets  simples,  a  alight  punishment,  for  having  exposed 
himself  needlessly  m  the  enemy  fire. 


word  of  their  President  is  of  little  weight  when  we  remember 
the  numerous  proofs  of  appreciation  and  friendship  that  we  have 
received  from  across  the  ocean." 

Our  nearest,  neighbors  are  perhaps  the  most  scathing  in  then- 
denunciations  of  the  President,  and  the  Canadian  papers  warn 
the  British  Government  that  American  peace-activities,  if  con- 
tinued, may  become  embarrassing  and  even  dangerous  to  the 
Allied  cause.  The  Montreal  Daily  Star  is  relieved  that  the  jour- 
nals of  the  old  country  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance 
attaching  to  the  utterances  of  President  Wilson,  and  it  says: 

"It  is  reassuring  to  find  influential  leaders  of  old-country 
opinion  at  last  realizing  that  the  situation  created  by  President 
Wilson's  'note'  is  distinctly  dangerous.      There    has  been  too 

easy  a  disposition  to  imagine 
either  that  President  Wilson 
is — as  the  Westminster  Gazette 
puts  it — 'purely  an  academic 
person'  who  totally  misrepre- 
sents the  American  mind,  or 
that  the  American  mind  is  so 
firmly  pro-Ally  that  it  would 
never  consent  to  measures 
which  would  embarrass  us. 
The  truth  is  that  President 
Wilson  seems  to  have  a  genius 
for  interpreting  the  mind  of 
the  majority  of  the  American 
people;  and  that,  while  the 
Americans  are  overwhelmingly 
pro-Ally,  they  are  much  more 
actively  pro- American,  in  a 
short-sighted  way. 

'These  two  statements  need, 

perhaps,    a   little   elaboration. 

hirst     as    to    the    President's 

mil    for   reading   the   mind   of 

his    countrymen.      That    was 

proved    surely    by    the   recent 

elections.    He  pursued  a  course 

touching     the     Mexican     and 

European      situations     which 

most  of  the  influential  organs 

in     the     big    cities    criticized 

constantly.  .  .  .  Yet  he  won. 

Il<'    had    correctly   interpreted 

the   mind   of   the  Middle  and 

Far  West  as  tending  to  regard 

all  war  as  barbaric." 


Allies    are    lighting    to    protect 
Americans  do  not  realize  it: 


The  Daily  Star  urges  a.  cam- 
paign of  education  in  the 
United  States,  for,  it  says,  the 
the   integrity  of  America,  tho 


'Most  of  the  Americans  who  support  the  Allies  think  thai 
they  do  so  for  unselfish  and  sentimental  reasons.  They  are 
for  us  'on  principle'—  it  never  occurs  lo  them  that  their  national 
independence  is  act  ually  at  stake  on  l  he  stricken  fields  of  northern 
fiance,  lint  if  that  gallant  line,  facing  flying  death  with  every 
hour,  should  fail,  our  American  neighbors  would  soon  learn 
the  terrible  truth  in  bitterness,  blood,  and  tears." 

The  Toronto  Globe  refuses  lo  attach  undue  importance  lo  I  he 
President's  activities  and  indorses  the  phrase  of  the  London 
(Ontario)  Advertiser,  which  remarked,  "one  ends  the  reading  of 
the  President's  note  with  the  feeling  that  the  supreme  schoolboy 
has  spoken."  The  Globe  makes  this  profession  of  faith  in  the 
American  people: 

"Here  in  Canada  we  shall  continue  to  put  our  trust  in  the 
good  faith  and  the  sound  common  sense  of  our  neighbors,  and, 
leaving  our  borders  as  unprotected  as  they  have  been  at  all  times 
during  the  pasl  half-century,  ^o  forward  to  our  great  and  ardu- 
ous task  of  raising,   training,  and   equipping  men   for  service  in 

Europe.     President   Wilson's   itch   for   writing   political   essays 

may   safely    be   lel'l    lo  I  he   correction    of   his   fellow   count  rytin  n , 
who  are  I  he  principal  sufferers." 


PEACE-ORDERS   WE   MAY   GET 


WE  ARE  GETTING  OUR  SHARE  of  "war-orders"— 
contracts  for  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  battling 
myriads.  What  are  our  chances  for  the  coming 
"peace-orders" — the  material,  tools,  and  machinery  that  will 
be  needed  to  replace  the  unheard-of  destruction  that  has  been 
going  on  in  Europe?  In  France  alone,  we  are  told  by  Noble 
Foster  Hoggson,  writing  in  System  (New  York,  January),  these 
peace-orders  will  include  seventeen  thousand  tractors,  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars'  worth  of  hotel-construction  work,  great 
quantities  of  labor-saving  machinery,  lumber,  Avindow-sashes, 
doors,  hardware,  window-glass,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for 
rebuilding  forty-six  thousand  structures.  Mr.  Hoggson' s  figures 
were  obtained  during  his  service  on  the  American  Industrial 
Commission,  which  spent  two  months  abroad  last  autumn, 
studying  just  such  conditions  as  these.  He  says  it  has  repeatedly 
been  pointed  out  to  the  commission  that  the  following  are  among 
the  materials  and  equipment  of  which  France  will  be  in  the 
most  immediate  need* 

1.  Rolled  steel  for  quick  construction. 

2.  Sanitary  and  plumbing  fixtures. 

3.  Concrete-mixing  and  concrete-block  machinery. 

4.  Stock  factory  sashes  and  doors. 

5.  Wire  glass. 

6.  Factory  lighting-fixtures. 

7.  Cranes,  carrying  belts,  and  conveyors. 

8.  Elevators  and  lifts. 

9.  Pneumatic  riveters. 

10.  Metal  furniture  and  lockers. 

11.  Standard  factory  hardware. 

12.  Automatic  sprinklers. 

13.  Farm  equipment. 

14.  Labor-saving  machinery  of  practically  every  kind. 

15.  Modern  factory  structures. 

16.  Hotel  equipment. 

Considering  first  farm-machinery  and  equipment,  Mr.  Hogg- 
son informs  us  that,  contrary  to  common  belief,  France  is  pri- 
marily an  agricultural  country.  French  farms  are  somewhat 
dispersed,  but  concentration  is  expected  to  follow  recent  legis- 
lation, favoring  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  improved 
farm-machinery.  Then  from  the  farm-needs  he  goes  on  to  tell 
of  an  even  greater  demand  expected  for  industrial  machinery  and 
hotel  equipment.  French  officials  cooperated  heartily  with  the 
American  Commission  in  this  investigation.      Says  the  writer: 

"Out  of  the  fivo  million  five  hundred  thousand  farms  in  the 
country,  eighty-five  thousand  are  at  present  the  market  for 
American  implements  and  machinery.  As  the  factories  through- 
out France  are  now  engaged  in  making  ammunition  and  other 
war-material,  the  manufacture  of  even  such  farm-implements  as 
were  previously  produced  has  ceased.  The  demand  tor  American- 
made  machinery  will  therefore  be,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  per- 
manent importance  to  both  this  country  and  the  people  of  France. 
But  it  is  in  her  industrial  reorganization  that  France  needs 
American  cooperation  more  urgently,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
greatest  chance  for  the  American  manufacturer  lies. 

"France  has  been  strangely  unprogressive  in  her  industries. 
Under  normal  conditions  her  demand  for  modern  American 
machinery  would  be  slight.  As  a  result  of  her  lack  of  modern 
machinery  her  business  in  different  centers  has  been  dropping 
off  during  the  past  few  decades.  With  modern  methods  and 
modern  labor-saving  machinery  it  is  probable  that  she  might 
have  held  a  large  part  of  this  lost  trade.  The  war  has  awakened 
France  to  this  need,  which  has  become  so  strikingly  manifest. 

"In  visiting  many  industrial  plants  I  found  few  that  were 
modern  in  construction  or  plan.  I  was  surprized  to  find  in  use 
types  of  machines  which  went  out  of  use  with  us  twenty  years 
ago.     When  I  described  new  American  machines  having  greater 


production  and  a  material  saving  in  labor,  the  officers  of  the 
companies  showed  a  keen  desire  to  be  put  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturers. 

"The  war  has  made  France  conscious  of  her  industrial  needs 
and  has  created  an  infinitely  greater  demand  for  labor-saving 
machinery  than  would  have  prevailed  under  normal  conditions 
of  peace.  And  this  demand  is  accentuated  by  the  scarcity  of 
male  labor,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  and  the  necessity  of  convert- 
ing labor  to  remunerative  work.  France  can  not  allow  her 
men  returning  from  the  trendies  to  work  at  lowly  tasks,  such 
as  the  production  of  raw  material.  She  will  need  every  man  and 
woman  available  to  work  at  the  latest  labor-saving  machines 
to  manufacture  finished  products  and  thus  justify  their  higher 
wages 

"New  machines,  new  parts,  quantities  of  machine  tools,  to- 
gether with  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  goods,  will 
be  in  great  demand  for  a  considerable  period,  and  until  France 
has  found  her  balance  in  her  industrial  manufacture  as  she 
has  in  her  manufacture  of  ammunition 

"With  the  need  of  labor-saving  machines  comes  the  even 
more  immediate  need  of  modern  structures  in  which  to  house 
them.  This  need  is  not  merely  one  of  the  future;  it  is  felt  poig- 
nantly right  now.  Temporary  houses  are  wanted  immediately, 
while  the  more  permanent  ones  are  being  erected 

"In  addition,  virtually  all  of  the  factories  in  the  regions  that 
have  been  invaded  have  been  denuded  of  everything  of  value, 
including  machinery,  tools,  war-materials,  and  building  equip- 
ment. It  is  everywhere  evident  that  industrial  labor-saving 
machinery  of  the  American  type  is  absolutely  indispensable;  it 
must  be  bought  in  large  quantities  and  will  continue  to  be  bought 
not  only  for  the  duration  of  the  war,  but  particularly  after 
peace  is  established  and  industrial  life  is  resumed  in  the  impor- 
tant northern  departments,  now  occupied  by  the  enemy  and 
stript  of  all  industrial  appliances 

"The  need  for  American  lighting  equipment  is  conspicuous. 
And  this  need  is  not  confined  to  the  factory  districts,  but  also 
prevails  in  the  hotel  districts  frequented  by  travelers.  Indeed, 
the  opportunities  for  American  goods  are  perhaps  even  greater 
among  the  hotel  districts  of  France  than  among  the  industrial 
districts.  Here  lies  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  American 
manufacturer. 

"The  hotel  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  France.  At 
present  there  are  two  hundred  million  dollars  invested  in  twenty- 
five  thousand  hotels  in  France,  exclusive  of  the  so-called  'pal- 
aces.' It  is  reckoned  that  before  the  war  four  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year  was  spent  in  France  by  American  travelers  alone. 
It  is  estimated  by  the  hotel  committee  of  the  Touring  Club 
of  France,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  organ- 
izations in  France,  and  has  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand,  that  it  is  necessary  to  undertake  immediately, 
for  readiness  at  the  end  of  the  war,  about  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  hotel  construction-work.  It  is  probable  that  the 
hotel  industry  will  be  one  of  the  firsl  to  get  on  its  feet  after 
(he  war  because  of  the  expected  influx  of  curious  visitors  who 
will  want  to  visit  the  battle-fields  and  to  stop  at  the  health- 
resorts  and  watering-places.  Foreigners,  especially  Americans, 
will  use  these  hotels  and  will  demand  and  expect  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  to  which  they  are  accustomed 

"A  few  days  after  my  return  from  my  trip  a  friend  who  was 
about  to  sail  for  France  as  the  representative  of  a  group  of 
lumber  interests  came  to  my  office  for  suggestions  covering  his 
travels  through  the  war-zone. 

"I  want  to  find  out  what  kind  of  lumber  is  needed  and  how 
much,'  he  explained.  'I  want  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  big 
business  that  we  expect  to  do  in  France." 

"This  was  one  of  the  points  which  the  American  Industrial 
Commission  had  studied  with  particular  care,  and  1  was  glad 
go  place  at  his  disposal  so  much  data  that  his  proposed  trip 
was  abandoned. 

"The  incident  is  noteworthy  merely  because  it  illustrates  the 
care  with  which  the  French  officials  have  supplied  the  commis- 
sion with  specific  and  detailed  information  that  is  intended  to 
aid  the  American  business  man  in  his  efforts  to  establish  trade 
relations  with  a  country  that  is  in  immediate  need  of  just  those 
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products  which  we  Americans  are  especially  qualified  to  furnish. 
France  is  truly  holding  the  door  of  trade  open  to  us,  and  expects 
through  a  closer  reciprocal  industrial  relationship  not  only  to 
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Illustrations  by  co  iflc  American,"  V  n   1 

A  MULTIPLICATION  TABLE  OF  HIMSELF. 
Quite  at  his  ease,  the  man  amuses  himself  while  the  moving-picture 
machine  takes  a  few  hundred  snapshots.  Beselects  theoneheliki 


buy  much  from  us  now  and  at  the  close  of  the  war.  bul  to  sell 
us  of  her  products  when  she,  has  reached  the  maximum  of  her 

industrial  production." 


PAINLESS    PHOTOGRAPHY 

IN  Till:  ORDINARY   METHOD  of  portrait-photography 
the  sitter  is  firsl   mad.-  to  feel  as  uncomfortable  and  ill  at 
ease  as   possible  and   then    photographed.     Little  wonder 
that  he  and  his  family  are  apl  to  find  fault  with  the  likeness.     A 
more  promising  plan,  certainly    mon    comfortable  for  the  sub- 
ject, is  described   bj    a  contributor  to   7  c  American 
■'■   Fork,  l>'               30  .     I'...   this  a    thod,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  G.  Bettini,  of  Nev«   fork,  a  motion-picture  is  taken  of  the 
sitter,  who  does  not  really  "sit"  at  all,  but  moves  about  nat- 
urally,  talking  and  doing  anything  thai  occurs  to  him.     In  this 
v..,'.    about  five  hundred  exposures  are   made  and  from   these 
the  customer  selects   what  suits  him   for  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment, much  as  Luther  Burbank   picks  out  the  desired  variety 
from    a  host  of  experimental    plant-breeds.      The  failures  are 
rapped  "  in  the  true  Burbank  fashion. 
To  quote  the  paper  named  above: 

■    inventor  states  thai  all  the  expensive,  apparatus  in  the 
essional    3tudios   will   be   unnecessary   when    his  camera  is 
introduced,   and    in    portrait-work,   because    of   the  certain!  v   of 
natural  expression   selected  and  the  simple  manner  of  control- 
ling the  lighl  effect,  the  average  amateur  will  be  able  to  make 
stic  portraits  quite  as  readily  as  the  fori  mosl  professional. 

"The   new    process   COn8istS   of   nothing   mon     than    the   taking 

of  motion-pictures  of  jeel   while  the  latter  is  assuming 

imber  of  natural  poses,  then  developing  the  negative  and 

printing  a  positive  from  it,  followed  by  the  projection  of  the 

for  the  subject  so  that  a  selection  of  poses  may  be 

made,  and  finally  the  printing  of  the  desired  photographs  on 

paper  to  at,  desired 

*  P°  ■"  plate  or  lantern-slide  is  made  from  the  nega- 

ted then  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  himself 
on  the  motion-picture  screen  ju  I  a    others  see  him,      since  the 
on-inflammable,  the  subject  can  have  the  motion- 
picture  projector  stopt  at  any  desired  point.     Thus  a,  selection 
i    made  of  one  or  more  po  es,  and  by  means  of  two  indice 
lor  the  horizontal  and  one  for  the  vertical  row-;     the  operator 

ed  of. 


"The  photographer  then  returns  to  the  negative,  which  he 
places  in  an  enlarging  machine.  The  latter,  in  its  main  essen- 
tials, is  a  counterpart  of  the  projector;  in  fact,  the  projector 
may  as  well  be  employed  for  this  purpose  if  there  is  no  occasion 
to  use  both  machines  at  one  time.  Referring  to  the  notations 
of  the  poses  selected,  the  photographer  brings  the  desired  image 
into  position  by  adjusting  the  pointers  on  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  indices  which  correspond  to  those  on  the  projecting 
machine.  The  enlarging  process  now  resolves  itself  into  the 
usual  procedure;  the  powerful  arc-lamp  is  turned  on;  a  piece  of 
plain  paper  is  placed  on  a  stand  in  the  path  of  the  rays  of 
light,  in  order  to  focus  the  negative  image  properly;  and  finally 
the  sensitized  paper  is  substituted  for  the  plain  paper  and  the 
exposure  made. 

"Because  of  the  tremendous  enlargement  which  is  occasioned 
•  by  the  employment  of  so  small  a  negative  for  so  large  a  print — 
~U  by  I)1 4— the  inventor  has  had  to  overcome  the  appearance 
of  prominent  grain  in  the  print,  particularly  when  fast  plates 
are  employed;  Mr.  Bettini  has  solved  the  problem  by  causing 
the  rays  of  the  enlarging  machine  to  pass  through  a  piece  of 
silk-bolting  cloth,  held  between  two  sheets  of  glass,  just  behind 
which  is  placed  the  sensitized  paper.  The  fine  screen  thus  inter- 
posed effectually  destroys  all  traces  of  the  coarse  graining,  and 
its  mesh  is  barely  discernible  in  the  enlargements.  Naturally, 
the  screen  necessitates  a  longer  exposure  for.  the  paper,  but  this 
is  not  a  troublesome  feature  to  contend  with  when  one  is  dealing 
wit  h  second-. 

"The  finished  prints  made  by  the  new  process  have  the  soft, 
harmonious  effect  that  is  so  much  in  vogue  among  leading 
photographers  to-day,  and  despite  the  intense  enlargement  the 
amount   of  detail  demanding  attention  is  surprizingly  high. 

"But  most  commendable  of  all  is  the  naturalness — unusual- 
ness,  one  might  say,  since  naturalness  is  such  a  rarity  in  studio 
photographs — of  the  expressions  and  poses,  for  the  subject  has 
been  photographed  at  moments  when  these  were  beyond  volun- 
tary posing.  Finally,  it-  should  be  remembered  that  in  this 
new  process  the  subject  is  not  obliged  to  assume  a  number  of 


N  ATI   BAL,    II-    NOTHING    EL8E, 

This  is  the  enlargement  of  the  small  image  marked  by  the  white 
circle  In  the  upper  picture.  The  stifl  pose  and  the  si  rained  look 
are  avoided  by  the  "movie"  method  of  photography. 


expressions  and  poses  under  the  guidance  of  the  photographer; 
instead,  he  smokes,  laughs,  reads  a  letter,  and  chats  wild  the 
photographer  while  the  camera  is  recording  every  move  that 
he  makes.  'Painless  photography'  is  what  we  are  tempted  to 
call  it." 
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IS    STAMMERING   HEREDITARY? 

STAMMERING  is  not  a  physical  but  a  mental  defect. 
The  inheritance  of  various  mental  disorders  is  a  firmly 
established  biological  fact.  Of  these  two  things  we  are 
assured  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Bryant,  of  New  York,  writing  in  The 
Journal    of    Heredity     (Washington,     January).     There    is    no 


AMPLE  VARIETY  FOR  CHOICE. 

Nurse  and  patient  photographed  In  500  positions,  of  which  the 
above  reproduction  shows  only  a  few. 


reason  to  suppose,  then,  Dr.  Bryant  goes  on  to  say,  that  a 
tendency  to  stammer  may  not  be  inherited.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  actually  so  inherited,  Ave  must  determine  by  observation. 
A  study  of  20,000  cases,  during  a  practise  of  thirty-five  years, 
has  convinced  him  that  stammering  is  inheritable  and  that 
many  persons  actually  inherit  it,  altho  inherited  stammering 
is  curable  if  treated  early.     Writes  Dr.  Bryant: 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the  stammering  of  very  young  children, 
it  begins  spontaneously,  seemingly  without  any  external  cause, 
upon  the  very  first  attempts  to  speak.  While  some  eases  do 
not  show  the  affection  until  after  the  third  or  fourth  year,  I 
have  never  known  an  instance  where  it  began  with  the  early 
attempts  at  speech  unless  some  blood  relative  had  previously 
shown  disordered  utterance. 

"This  early  manifestation  of  the  trouble  pi'ecludes  abso- 
lutely the  assumption  that  it  is  a  habit  or  the  result  of  faulty 
education,  example,  or  environment,  because  the  child  on 
account  of  its  extreme  youth  had  never  been  brought  under  such 
influences. 

"My  statistics  show  that  the  number  of  stammerers  with 
relatives  who  have  stammered  is  greater  than  I  lie  number 
of  stammerers  from  all  other  causes  put  together.  This  furnishes 
a  strong  presumption  of  inheritance,  which  is  converted  into 
absolute  proof  by  a  study  of  the  nature  of  some  of  these  cases  of 
relationship.  It  is  a  fact  that  grandchildren  frequently  stammer 
who  have  never  seen  the  grandfather  or  grandmother  who 
stammered.  The  speech  of  the  nephews  and  nieces  of  an  affected 
person  is  likewise  impaired;  and  cousins  who  have  never  seen 
each  other  frequently  stammer.  Such  crucial  instances  offer 
the  best  evidence  possible  of  real  inheritance. 

"Many  cases  of  what  might  he  called  atavism  have  come  under 
my  observation.  I  mean  cases  of  stammering  which  seem  to 
have  skipt  one  or  more  generations.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  what  occurred  in  one  family  of  my  practise  will  illustrate 
the  point. 

"A  man  who  lived  to  be  eighty  years  of  age  was  a  stammerer 
from  childhood.  It  could  not  be  ascertained  whether  any  of 
his  relatives  had  ever  been  afflicted  in  this  way.  He  had  two 
sons,  Robert  and  Henry.  Robert,  the  elder  son.  showed 
stammering  in  his  first  attempts  to  talk.     He  grew  to  manhood 


a  stammerer,  married,  and  had    two  or  three  children,  none  of 
whom  was  afflicted  with  speech  trouble. 

"One  of  these  children,  William  by  name,  also  had  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  both  of  whom  stammered  quite 
severely  from  no  apparent  cause  from  the  time  when  they  rir>t 
began  to  speak.  This  was  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the 
original  stammerer.  The  affection  had  skipt  the  grandson, 
William,  to  appear  again  in  the  great-grandchildren.  Form- 
nately,  T,  with  the  aid  of  good  sensible  parents,  was  able  to 
take  them  in  hand  within  a  feu  weeks  after  it  first  appeared  in 
each  case,  and  it  was  soon  cured.  These  children  are  now 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  they  are  now,  and  have 
been  ever  since  their  early  treatment,  absolutely  free  from 
any  trace  of  stammering.  In  fact,  the  boy  is  quite  a  young 
orator. 

"Henry,  the  younger  son  of  the  original  stammerer,  altho 
constantly  associated  with  his  stammering  father  and  stam- 
mering brother  Robert,  never  showed  any  signs  of  the  disorder, 
but  curiously  enough,  his  son  James  became  a  bad  stammerer. 
This  boy  James,  whose  father,  Henry,  was  skipt,  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  original  stammerer.  He  also  was  cured,  but  not  until 
some  years  after  it  made  its  first  appearance. 

"The  individuals  referred  to  wen-  all  native-born,  intelligent 
Americans,  enjoyed  good  health,  had  no  stigmas,  no  bar!  habits, 
were  not  'nervous'  people,  and  occupied  stations  in  busii 
and  professional  life  rather  above  the  average.  The  facts 
related  are  authentic,  for  I  saw  all  the  persons  mentioned:  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  true  example  of  the  effect  of  heredity  in 
causing  stammering." 

Dr.  Bryant  summarizes  his  conclusions  in  the  following  final 
paragraphs: 

"Stammering,  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases,  being  due  to  an 
unusual  excitability  and  instability  of  those  cells  of  the  cortex 
which  preside  over  the  function  of  speech,  it  follows  from  the 
general  principles  of  heredity  that  when  such  a  condition  exists 
in  a  parent  it  is  likely  to  be  reproduced  in  the  child. 

"Statistics  confirm  this  expectation,  showing  a  family  history 
of  stammering  in  a  majority  of  cases. 

"The  affected  relative  is  often  one  whom  the  child  has  never 
seen.     This,   with   the  fact   that   stammering  often   appears   at 


THE   POSE   THEY  CHOSE, 

Enlarged  from  small  circled  Image  above    The  motion-picture  method 
enables  one  to  in-  photographed  at  his  best  instead  of  at  his  worst. 


the  first  attempts  to  speak,  precludes  the  idea  that  the  defect 
is  due  solely  to  imitation,  and  proves  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  true  germinal  trait.  When  a  parent  stammers,  part  of  the 
children  may  stammer  and  the  rest  speak  normally,  a  further 
proof  that  association  and  imitation  will  not  necessarily  cause 
Stammering  unless  there  is  an  inherited  predisposition. 

"Cases  of  inherited  stammering,  if  treated  early,  are  usually 
curable." 
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TO   PROLONG   policy-holders'   LIVES 

NO  MAN  IS  ALLOWED  to  burn  up  his  house  after 
insuring  it;  but*he  can  insure  his  own  life  and  then 
proceed  to  drink  himself  to  death  at  his  own  sweet 
will.  Fire-insurance  companies  insist  that  certain  precautions 
shall  not  be  neglected  by  the  owners  of  insured  property,  in 
order  to  lessen  the  danger  of  fire,  and  on  penalty  of  invalidating 
the  insurance.  Life-insurance  companies  ascertain,  before  they 
insure  a  man,  whether  or  not  he  is  "insurable,"  after  which  they 
usuahy  abandon  him  to  his  own  devices.  Some  life-insur- 
ance companies  are  abandoning  this  laissez-faire  policy  so  far 
as  to  give  their  policy-holders  periodical  health  examinations. 
That  the  functions  of  a  life-insurance  company  may  profitably 
be  extended  to  the  conservation  of  life  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  medical  director  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute,  of  New  York  City.  In  an  address  delivered  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on 
December  29,  Dr.  Fisk  spoke  as  follows: 

"Which  is  the  greater  public  service  for  a  life-insurance  com- 
pany to  perform:  to  pay  a  ten-thousand-dollar  claim  to  a  widow 
and  children  or  to  keep  alive  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
husband  and  father? 

"Rapid  growth  of  sentiment  in  the  past  few  years  is  adding 
this  great  function  to  the  business  of  life-insurance — that  of 
conserving  life  and  improving  health  as  well  as  paying  death- 
claims. 

"More  than  a  dozen  old-line  companies  now  give  the  periodic 
health  examinations  to  varying  numbers  of  their  policy-holders, 
either  through  the  Life  Extension  Institute  or  their  own  offices. 
About  thirty  companies  are  sending  out  health  literature,  and 
recognize  the  principle  thai  the  machinery  and  the  organization 
of  the  life-insurance  companies  can  be  utilized  for  these  life- 
saving  purposes 

"It  is  becoming  recognized  that  the  death-rate  is  not  a  lixf 
quantity,  that  il  .-an  he  controlled  by  human  agencies,  that 
in  wiping  out  communicable  disease,  like  typhoid  and  tuber- 
culosis, we  are  onlj  taking  a  short  step  m  health  conservation; 
that  slowly  progressing  organic  disease  is  taking  more  lives 
than  communicable  disease,  and  that  by  rational  methods  of 
living  anil  careful  periodic  examination  of  the  human  body, 
these  diseases  can  he  checked  and  controlled  and  human  lit'.' 
prolong  id. 

"The  expense  of  earn  ing  on  this  work,  therefore,  by  the  life- 
insurance  companies  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  from 
reduced  mortality. 

"The  life-insurance  tables,  graduated  bo  end  al  ninety-five, 
are  simply  based  on  pasl  experience,  governed  by  past  condi- 
tions. It  is  within  the  power  of  science  greatly  to  modify 
these  conditions  and  radically  to  change  the  so-called  law  of 
mortality. 

"Periodic  examinations  thus  far  made  among  policy-holders 
show,  approximately,  m  all  companies,  the  following  conditions: 

Seriously  affected 4.25  per  cent. 

Moderately  affected 64.12 

■Slightly  affected 30. 12 

"This  c|,,s.|y  approximates  the  conditions  found  in  any 
large  group  of  people  who  are  examined  by  the  Institute.  They 
show  that   the  average  individual  is  to  some  degree  impaired. 

"About  40  per  cent,  of  those  reexamined  by  the  institute 
show  definite,  measurable  improvement,  altho  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  being  one  year  older,  they  would  be  expected 
to  show  some  deterioration." 

( Government  investigation  covering  one  million  workers  shows, 
according  to  Dr.  Fisk,  an  annual  average  loss  for  the  whole 
country  of  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  million  days  on 
account  of  illness.  Besides  this,  be  reminds  us,  there  ;ir,  mil- 
lions   "I     peoph     who    do    not     lose    :,    , lay's    work    on    account    of 

illness,  but  who  work  year  after  year  ph\  ically  below  par- 
billions  of  da  -  of  m<  fflcienl  <<r  substandard  work  that  ha<,  e  never 
been  counted.  The  following  are  the  ways  in  which  Dr.  Fisk 
thai  life-insurance  companies  should  broaden  their 
functions  into  those  of  life-saving  as  well  as  death-indemnity: 

"J.  Educational    work   among   policy-holders   by    means   of 

h<  alth  bulletins. 


"2.  Direct  intensive  work  among  policy-holders  by  means 
of  periodic  health  surveys  solely  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 

"3.  Reports  and  advice  to  entering  policy-holders  with  regard 
to  their  condition  as  risks  and  the  ways  by  which  they  can 
become  better  risks. 

"4.  Cooperation  with  health  departments  and  health  agencies 
to  secure  better  health  legislation. 

"5.  Thorough  organization  and  standardization  as  to  tech- 
nique of  the  medical  examinations,  in  order  that  the  results 
may  be  of  value  to  science  in  the  study  of  human  defects  and 
the  influence  of  living  habits. 

"6.  The  stimulation  among  medical  men  throughout  the 
country  of  a  close  study  of  diagnostic  technique  in  the  detection 
of  early  signs  of  bodily  impairment  and  the  personal  hygiene 
necessary  to  combat  such  tendencies." 

Practically  all  of  these  things,  he  says,  are  now  done  to  some 
degree,  but  there  is  need  for  concerted  action  to  make  their 
utilization  complete  instead  of  partial  and  experimental.  Dr. 
Fisk  goes  on : 

"When  we  consider  the  amount  of  energy  and  money  and 
time  and  human  intelligence  that  has  been  exerted  to  provide 
the  superficial  appurtenances  of  civilization;  how  we  have 
girdled  the  earth  with  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  telephone; 
our  undersea  and  overhead  activities;  and  all  the  marvelous 
developments  that  science  has  provided  for  amusement,  for 
dissipation,  for  money-getting— it  is  rather  pitiful  to  think  of 
our  helpless  condition  as  we  face  the  average  man  of  to-day 
and  his  physical  equipment. 

"With  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  in  a  death-grapple, 
we  can  not  stand  idly  by,  as  children  viewing  a  tragic  film-play, 
and  trust  to  luck  for  everything  to  come  out  right.  Action  is 
needed.  The  insurance  companies  can  mobilize  for  physical 
preparedness  among  the  people.     Will  they  do  it?" 


HARNESSING  A  VOLCANO 

THE  NEWS  that  volcanic  steam  is  now  used  in  Italy 
to  operate  power-plan  Is  is  not  a  chapter  from  an 
unpublished  romance  by  Jules  Verne,  but  apparently 
a  bit  of  sober  realism.  This  sensational  use  of  subterranean 
heat  is  reported  by  Prof.  Luigi  Luiggi,  of  the  University  of 
Rome,  I  bdy.  According  to  Professor  Luiggi,  as  quoted  in 
'I'h,  Electrical  World  (New  York,  December  23),  volcanic  steam 
now  operates  three  3,()()()-kilowatt  steam-plants  at  Larderello, 
in  central  Tuscany.  Numerous  cracks  in  the  ground  thero 
permit  powerful  jets  of  superheated  steam  to  escape  in  the 
air,  besides  boric  acid  and  other  mineral  substances.  Says  the 
writer: 

"Prince  (iinori-Conti  in  1903  tried  to  utilize  this  superheated 
steam  for  the  production  of  motive  power.  Ho  first  applied  a 
strong  jet  to  a  small  rotary  motor,  and  then  to  a  very  modest 
reciprocating  steam-engine  connected  to  a  dynamo,  which  gen- 
erated sufficient  electricity  to  light  part  of  a  borax-works. 
Later,  holes  were  bored  in  the  ground  and  iron  pipes  driven 
down  to  the  very  source  of  the  steam,  which  is  under  a  hard 
stratum  of  rock  about  300  to  500  feet  below  the  surface.  These 
bore-holes  vary  from  12  to  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  give 
forth  steam  with  a  pressure  of  from  2  to  3,  and  exceptionally 
up  to  5,  atmospheres,  and  temperatures  varying  from  150 
degrees  ('.  to  190  degrees  ( '. 

"Encouraged  by  these  results,  Prince  Ginori-Conti,  in  190b, 
applied  the  steam  to  an  ordinary  steam-engine  of  about  forty 
horse-power.  The  experience  of  several  years  has  shown  thai, 
this  arrangement  works  well  so  far  as  the  mechanical  power 
of  the  steam  is  concerned,  but-  that  the  borax  salts  and  the  ^a.scs 
mixed  with  the  steam  especially  sull'ureted  hydrogen  and 
traces  of  sulfuric  acid  have  a  corrosive  action  on  the  iron 
part-  of  the  engine  and  are  the  cause  of  frequent  repairs. 

'This  difficulty  was  avoided  by  applying  the  superheated 
steam  not  directly  in  the  engine,  but-  to  a,  boiler;  thai  is,  by 
applying  it  instead  of  fuel  to  a,n  ordinary  multitubular  boiler, 
in  which  steam  was  produced  at  a,  pressure  of  two  atmosphere  , 
then  passed  through  a,  superheater  and  afterward  used  for 
driving  a  300  horse-power  condensing  steam-turbine 

"To  earn,   out   the  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  Prince  (iinori- 
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Conti  installed  early  in  1916  three  groups  of  condensing  turbo- 
generators, each  of  3,000  kilowatts,  working  with  superheated 
steam  at  1.5  atmospheres  generated  in  especially  constructed 
multitubular  boilers,  the  latter  arranged  vertically  and  with 
aluminum  pipes,  both  for  better  utilization  of  the  heat  and 
better  resistance  to  the  corrosive  action  of  the  natural  steam. 
The  steam  thus  generated  in  the  boilers,  after  passing  through 
the  turbine,  is  discharged  into  a  surface  condenser,  whose  cir- 
culating water  is  in  its  turn  cooled  in  an  ordinary  cooling  tower. 
The  condensate  from  the  turbines  is  pumped  back  into  boilers] 
and  thus  no  natural 
steam  ever  comes  in 
contact  with  the  tur- 
bine, by  which  arrange- 
ment corrosion  is  com- 
pletely avoided. 

The  three  -  phase 
energy  is  generated  at 
6,500  volts,  50  cycles, 
and  stept  up  through 
an  oil-transformer  to 
36,000  volts  for  trans- 
mission to  Florence, 
Leghorn,  Volterra, 
Crosseto,  and  many 
smaller  towns  of  Tus- 
cany. This  energy  is 
principally  used  as  mo- 
tive power  for  muni- 
tion-works during  day- 
time and  partly  for 
lighting  purposes  at 
night. 

"One  of  the  3,000- 
kilowatt  group  has  been 
in  operation  since  Jan- 
uary, 1916,  the  second 
since  April,  and  the 
third  has  recently  been 
started.  So  far  the 
first  two  groups  have 
worked  quite  success- 
fully, and  have  been  a 
great  boon  to  the  in- 
dustries   of     Tuscany, 

greatly  crippled  by  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  coal.  This 
successful  harnessing  of  volcanic  heat  to  an  electric  power- 
house can  be  increased  practically  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  horse-power,  since  volcanic  steam  can  be  secured  for  many 
square  miles  around  Larderello." 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Electrical  Experimenter,"  New  Fork 

IT  BRIGHTENS  THE  CORNER   WHERE   YOU  ARE. 

This  is  the  axle-driven  dynamo  which  enables  a  passonger-car  to  carry  its  own 
electric  plant,  to  illuminate  the  car  brilliantly,  whether  moving  or  standing  still  It 
is  fastened  under  the  car  and  belt-driven  from  the  axle,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  It  keeps 
all  the  lights  going,  and  charges  the  battery,  which  is  used  as  soon  as  the  train  stops 


under  such  conditions.  It  takes  just  so  many  hours  to  charge 
a  battery  right.  To  force  the  charge  inevitably  damages  the 
battery,  and  such  damage  is  hardly  avoidable  with  the  straight 
storage  system. 

"Then  there  is  the  head-end  system,  with  a  special  electric 
generating  equipment  on  board  the  train  supplying  the  lighting 
energy  for  the  cars  trailing  behind.  There  are  so  many  objec- 
tions to  this  system  that  it  has  but  few  installations. 

"Against  both  of  the  foregoing  systems  the  axle-driven  unit 
system  m  which  the  dynamo  is  driven  from  the  car-axle  by 

a  belt  has  steadily 
gained  favor  in  the 
past  few  years,  because 
it  has  gradually  at- 
tained to  the  operating 
perfection  of  an  up-to- 
date  stationary  electric 
plant. 

"The  axle-driven 
unit  system  makes 
each  car  an  indepen- 
dent unit,  which  goes 
about  its  own  business, 
charges  its  own  bat- 
tery en  route,  and  is  in 
every  way  sufficient 
unto  itself.  The  operat- 
ing department  handles 
cars  and  trains  oblivi- 
ous of  lighting  prob- 
lems— it  has  but  to 
couple  the  cars  and  air- 
hose.  There  are  no 
special  switching  of 
cars,  no  interference, 
and  no  delay. 

"The  improved  axle- 
car -fighting  system 
here  illustrated  charges 
its  battery  perfectly — 
attaining  a  result  hard- 
ly to  be  hoped  for  in 
the  terminal  charging 
scheme.  Furtkermoro, 
the  generator  does  all 


A   LIGHTING-PLANT   ON  THE  CAR-AXLE 

UNDER  THE  HEADING,  "How  Railroad-Trains  Elec- 
tric-Light Themselves,"  a  writer  in  The  Electrical 
Experimenter  (New  York,  January)  explains  how  the 
modem  car  is  lighted  by  a  miniature  plant  attached  to  its 
axle.  Once  upon  a  timo  the  passenger  was  lucky  if  he  had 
light  enough  to  prevent  his  stumbling  over  the  seats.  Now  he 
wants  to  read  fine  print,  and  the  electric  light  makes  this  pos- 
sible.    As  we  learn: 

"When  you  ride  in  an  up-to-date  railroad-train  at  night  you 
invariably  notice  the  electric  illumination.  Once — in  our  grand- 
fathers' day— it  was  produced  by  the  evil-smelling  oil-lamp. 
Then  we  had,  and  still  do  have  to  some  extent,  the  gas-lamp 
supplied  by  a  high-pressure  gas-tank  supported  under  the  coach. 
But  to-day  we  find  all  the  best  railroad  passenger-coaches  equipped 
with  electric  lights.  Possibly  you  never  stopt  to  philosophize 
regarding  this  every-day  convenience. 

"Let  us  consider,  then,  the  three  known  general  methods  of 
securing  electric  fight  on  railroad  cars.  First,  there  is  the 
straight  storage  system,  in  which  a  car  carries  a  very  large 
battery  so  as  to  receive  at  the  terminal  charging  station  a  suffi- 
cient charge  of  electrical  energy  to  last  to  the  next  charging 
station.  This  means  hauling  excessive  weight  and  switching 
of  cars  on  to  charging  tracks  and  holding  them  there  for  the 
hours  of  charging  which  each  trip  demands.  This  system  inter- 
feres either  with  normal  car  movements  or  with  proper  char<nn°- 
of  the  batteries  or  with  both.  The  exigencies  of  railroad  opera* 
tion  are  such  that  one  can  hardly  count  on  proper  charging 


the  work,  that  is,  carries  whatever  lamp  or  fan-load  niav  arisl 
ail  the  time  that  the  car  runs  at  generating  speed.  Durin^ 
this  generating  time  the  battery  rides  as  a  passenger,  does  no 
work,  and  receives  automatically  only  such  charging  as  it  re- 
quires. The  principle  involved  in  this  particular  design  utilizes 
the  axle  energy  every  moment  it  is  available  and  works  the 
battery  only  when  such  energy  is  not  available. 

"The  illustration  shows  how  the  enclosed  dvnamo  is  mounted 
under  the  train  and  belt  driven  from  split  stool  pulley  clainpod 
on  the  main  axle.  Note  the  holes  in  the  dvnamo  pulley— 
these  help  to  make  the  belt  drive  more  steadilv,  as  otherwise 
there  are  apt  to  be  air-pockets  formed  between  the  moving 
belt  and  the  pulley  face." 


THE  BABY  AS  SHE  IS  CARED  FOR-Some  strange  rules 
for  the  care  of  the  baby,  gleaned  by  a  Kod-Cross  nurse  from 
essays  by  country  school-elnldron,  are  quoted  in  Th*  can 

Red-Cross  Magazine.    Sound  advioo  mixed  with  bizarre  r. . 
is  shown  in  the  following  excerpts: 

"Don't  let  the  baby  suck  its  thumb,  for  there  might  be  a  Ax- 
on it  and  it  would  get  the  disease  of  the  fly." 

"  Don't  rock  the  baby,  as  it  will  toss  hs  brains." 

"If  a  baby  gets  beer  every  day.  it  won't  grow  very  large  and 
it  won't  be  good  in  school." 

^Rocking  is  not  good  for  it;   it  makes  thorn  sick  and  stiff." 

"Bad  habits  are  easily  made  by  the  mothers,  and  the  babies 
get  wise  to  it." 

"If  you  give  the  baby  alcohol,  he  will  lose  one-half  pound 
every  year  and  will  become  drunk  when  he  is  old." 

"Never  lift  it  up  by  the  arms,  because  it  will  place  thorn  out 
of  place.  Never,  never,  never  pick  up  the  baby  by  the  arms 
whatever." 

"The  public  owes  the  baby  as  follows:  Pure  air  and  sunshine; 
pure,  cool,  fresh,  free-flowing  air  at  night:  its  own  private, 
sufficient  covering  of  fluffy,  porous  materials,  and  the  ehanee 
to  be  a  perfect  man  or  woman." 


THE   PHILHARMONIC'S   BIRTHDAY 


IT  WAS  DURING  THE  GATHERING  of  war-clouds  in 
1842  that  a  society  of  musicians  banded  themselves  to- 
gether into  what  has  since  lived  in  the  metropolis  as  the 
New  York  Philharmonic.  The  original  "lovers  of  harmony" 
have  all  passed  away,  but  their  successors  find  themselves  cele- 
brating their  seventy-fifth  anniversary  contemporaneously  with 
a  greater  clash  of  arms  than  was  thought  humanly  possible  in 
1842.  The  "lovers  of  harmony"  of  to-day,  who  began  their 
celebrations  on  the  17th,  inaugurating  a  series  of  concerts,  would 
seem  to  their  forebears  to  tolerate  "  a  musical  fare  too  highly  pep- 
pered with  discords  and  spiced  with  noise."  It  would  scarcely 
suit  the  tastes  of  the  precursors,  thinks  Mr.  Clarence  Lucas,  of 
The  Musical  Courier  (New  York),  who  speculates  further  on  the 
change  of  tastes  evinced  by  the  society's  history: 

"No  doubt  the  old  lovers  of  music  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
would  scoff  at  the  word  [Philharmonic],  and  say  that  those  who 
call  themselves  lovers  of  harmony  hear  nothing  but  discords  in 
modern  music.  What  woidd  they  say  could  they  have  returned 
to  their  strangely  metamorphosed  New  York  City  to  hear 
Strauss's  'Macbeth'  symphonic  poem  at  a  Philharmonic  concert 
last  November  and  learn  thai  'Macbeth'  was  entirely  out  of 
date  in  the  harmonic  experiments  of  Strauss?  What  would  the 
1842  group  of  Americans,  Bohemians,  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  who  founded  the  society,  say  of  a  1917  program? 

"The  first  program  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
was  as  follows: 

Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor Beethoven 

(Conducted  by  Ureli  Corelll  Hill.) 

Scena  from  "Oberon" Weber 

Mine.  Otto.      (Conducted  by  H.  C.  Tiiiiin .) 

Quintet  in  D  minor Hummel 

Pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  double  bass. 

Overture,  "Oberon" Weber 

(Conducted  by  D.  G.  Etirmic.i 

Duet  from  "Armida" Rossini 

Mme,  otto  and  C.  E.  Hum      (Conducted  by  11.  ('.  Timm.) 

Scena  from  "Pidelio" Beethoven 

C.  E.  Horn.     (Conducted  by  H.  C.  Timm.) 

Aria  di  Bravura  from  "  II  Seraglio" Mozart 

Mme.  otto.     (Conducted  by  11.  ('.  Timm.) 

Overture  in  D  (new) Kalliwod3 

(Conducted  by  H.  C.  Timm. 

"How  old-fashioned  that  program  already  seems!  No  broad 
and  powerful  last  movement  of  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony. 
Still,  there  may  have  been  many  worthies  present  who  shook 
their  heads  dubiously  over  Beethoven's  wild  extravagances  and 
welcomed  with  nodding  approval  a  return  to  the  sane  and  bal- 
anced  melody  of  Hummel.  Was  not  the  young  Beethoven  en- 
raged when  the  influential  Hummel  laughed  at  certain  passages 
in  the  new  mass  in  (".'  The  hum  of  Iltmimel's  honey-bee  har- 
monies is  heard  no  more  jn  concerts  where  Beethoven  is  now  a 
deified  old  master. 

"The  Philharmonic  audience  of  1842  could  stand  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  operatic  arias.  Look  at  them! — four  in  Succes- 
sion: Weber,  Rossini,  Beethoven,  Mozart.  And  the  tierman, 
H.  C.  Timm,  as  a  reward  for  conducting  all  the  vocal  accom- 
paniment-, was  allowed^o  play  the  audience  out  with  a  Kalliwoda 
DOyelty.  He  also  probably  wanted  to  get  even  with  the  French 
Etienne,  who  conducted  Weber's  overture,  and  the  American 
Hill,  who  directed  the  symphony.  And  what  has  become  of 
the  new  overture  conducted  by  Timm?  The  name  of  its  com- 
poser sounds  obsolete  to-day.  The  'Oberon'  overture,  having 
been  composed  by  a  Germanin  London,  had  to  be  conducted  by 
.-.  Frenchman  in  \'ew  York.  That  kepi  the  international  bal- 
ance  perfectly   adjusted   and    prevented   diplomatic  jealousies. 

I'"  C.    E.    Horn   did    not    like   to   play  second    fiddle,   so 

to  -peak,   lo  Madame  Otto,  v,  ho  appears  to  li;iw  dominated  the 

■■'ion.     Ten  to  one,  he  refused  to  help  the  lady  out   in 
'he  Rossini  duel   unless  he  <a;,~  allowed  to  sing  a  solo.     Thai 
account  for  i  ,;,  from  'Fidelio.'     Such  things  have 

■I  in  the  Jong»world  before  and  since  1842." 


The  ensuing  history  of  the  Philharmonic  is  reviewed  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Sun  that  both  Musical  Courier  and 
Musical  America  certify  to  by  reproduction.  A  glimpse  of  the 
social  amenities  of  New  York  in  that  earlier  day  is  given  in 
the  writer's  account  of  the  audience: 

"The  first  concerts  of  the  society  were  held  in  the  Apollo 
rooms,  the  same  fashionable  hall  in  which  the  society  was 
founded.  At  these  concerts  chairs  were  unknown.  The  audi- 
ence sat  on  benches.  Members  of  the  orchestra  received  the 
subscribers  at  the  door  of  the  concert-hall  and  escorted  them  to 
their  seats.  These  xishers  were  selected  by  the  society  because 
of  their  appearance  and  demeanor,  and  wore  white  gloves  which 
were  paid  for  by  the  society.  They  carried  long,  thin  batons  of 
wood  painted  white.  These  were  the  symbols  of  their  office. 
Their  perhaps  too  formal  appearance  caused  considerable  amuse- 
ment among  the  younger  members  of  the  audience,  so  that  the 
custom  was  finally  discontinued.  As  a  result,  the  fourth  annual 
report  of  the  society  declares  that  four  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  was  saved,  owing  to  the  fact  that  ushers'  gloves  were  no 
longer  paid  for  by  the  society. 

"The  society  rapidly  became  a  leader  not  only  in  musical 
circles  but  as  an  attraction  for  New  York  society.  Early  in  its 
life  a  class  of  associate  members  who  were  privileged  to  attend 
rehearsals  was  established.  In  the  sixth  season  of  its  existence, 
the  Philharmonic  saw  the  admission  of  ladies  to  its  associate 
membership.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  society,  when  Dr. 
Doremus  was  its  president,  the  orchestra  was  increased  to 
ninety  members,  then  to  one  hundred,  and  every  endeavor  was 
made  to  make  the  programs  more  attractive.  Society  and  the 
world  of  fashion  were  enlisted  into  the  service  of  the  Philharmonic. 
Kdwin  Booth,  the  famous  actor,  was  persuaded  to  read  Byron's 
'Manfred'  lo  the  accompaniment  of  Schumann's  music.  These 
new  progressive  methods  resulted  in  a  tremendous  financial 
success." 

The  New  York  Philharmonic  is  the  third  oldest  organization 
of  its  kind,  the  London  and  Vienna  societies  only  having  pre- 
ceded it.  The  New  York  organization,  says  Mr.  Lucas,  "has 
grown  with  the  great  city  itself,  which  can  not  be  said  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  of  London."     Further: 

"It  is  noted  also  for  having  perhaps  the  longest  list  of  famous 
conductors  of  any  orchestra.  On  its  record  pages  are  names 
that  stand  out  in  the  musical  development  of  Europe  and 
America  names  that  read  like  a  roll  of  fame  in  musical  history. 
Its  first  conductor  of  international  fame  was  Carl  Bergmann, 
who  was  a  pioneer  in  introducing  the  music  of  Wagner  to  sym- 
phony audiences  in  this  country.  Theodore  Thomas,  whom  all 
Americans  revere  as  the  man  who  did  more  to  spread  the  love 
of  good  music  in  this  land  than  any  other  one  person,  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Philharmonic  for  many  years.  After  Theodore 
Thomas  came  Anton  Seidl,  for  four  years  Wagner's  private  sec- 
retary. At  the  time  of  Seidl's  death  ho  had  been  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  for  eight  years.  Among  other  famous  con- 
ductors w  ho  have  wielded  the  baton  over  this  famous  institu- 
t  ion  are  Colonne,  the  French  orchestral  genius;  Vassily  Safonov, 
the  most  noted  of  Russian  conductors;  Richard  Strauss,  the 
greal  composer  of  modern  scores;  Henry  Wood,  the  famous 
English  conductor;  Felix  Weingartner,  of  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic and  Royal  Opera;  Gustav  Mahler,  and  now,  of  course, 
Josef  Stransky. 

"The  Philharmonic  in  its  seventy-five  years  has  gradually 
extended  its  activities  until  now  the  members  of  its  orchestra 
devote  practically  all  their  time  to  the  work  of  the  organization. 
Kehearsals  are  held  daily  during  the  season  and  about  fifty 
concerts  are  ^iven  by  the  society  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
in  addition  to  which  tours,  including  more  than  thirty  cities, 
are  made  each  season 

"From  lime  to  time  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society 
has  invited  a  number  of  eminent  musical  artists  to  become 
honorary  members.  Tin;  first  one  was  the  violinist  Henri 
Vieuxtemps,   who  was  elected  as  long  ago  as    1843.     Shortly 
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in  I 


Bv  courtesy  of  "Tlic  Musical  Courier,"  Ktw  York. 
CARL  BERGMANN.  THEODORE  THOMAS.  ANTON  BEIDL. 

EARLY  CONDUCTORS  OF  THE   NEW  YORK  PHILHARMONIC   SOCIETY. 

BtTgmann  was  the  first  conductor,  while  Thomas  led  from  1879  to  1891,  and  Seidl  from  the  latter  date  to  his  death  in   1898. 


before    liis    death,     Mendelssohn    accepted.       Spohr,     Sontag, 
Alboni,  Jenny  Lind,^  Wallace,   Thalberg,   Liszt,   Raff,   Wagner, 

Rubinstein,  and  Dvorak  are  also  on  the  list 

"Volumes  might  be  written  about  the  programs,  the  con- 
ductors, composers,  performers,  and  the  influence  for  good 
of  all  this  music  on  the  general  public,  but  space  forbids." 


REWRITING   THE   WAR'S   HISTORY 

• 

THE  REWRITING  OF  HISTORY  is  one  of  the  favorite 
occupations  of  the  leisured,  but  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw 
pauses  in  the  midst  of  the  fevered  occupations  of  the 
war  to  be  beforehand  in  this  respect.  He  tackles  one  of  the  best 
entrenched  of  Allied  prepossessions — that  Germany  is  a  militar- 
istic nation.  The  "Wittenberg  horror,"  for  instance,  which  is 
the  phrase  used  to  represent  the  conditions  in  the  typhus  prison- 
camp  for  British  at  that  place,  exposed  to  the  world  "that  the 
German  Army  disgraced  itself  professionally,  and  the  German 
medical  service  turned  tail  in  the  face  of  its  enemy,  typhus." 
"It  was  important  to  expose  the  Wittenberg  horror  thoroughly," 
declares  Mr.  Shaw  in  The  New  Republic  (New  York),  "because  it 
effectually  disposed  of  the  notion  that  the  Germans,  who  arc  a 
very  unmilitary  people,  and  have  to  be  kept  in  fighting  order  by 
an  exaggeration  and  ostentation  and  idealization  of  military  duty 


and  organization  that  would  be  ridiculous  in  comparatively  pug- 
nacious peoples  like  the  British  and  the  French,  can  stand  a 
strain  on  discipline  better  than  the  rest  of  us."  Then  to  en- 
force this  contention,  which  might  perchance  be  taken  lightly  as 
no  more  than  a  Shavian  inversion  of  the  ordinary  man's  mode 
of  thinking,  he  brings  forward  a  new  solution  of  the  failure 
of  the  advance  on  Paris,  laying  the  matter  squarely  at 
the  Germans'  own  door,  while  he  plucks  a  feather  from  the 
Entente  cap: 

"'The  Germans  guessed,  and  as  it  proved,  rightly,  that  mod- 
ern fortifications  could  not  stand  against  modern  siege-artillery,' 
says  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton.  Precisely;  and  it  follows  that  they 
knew  that  the  whole  success  of  their  dash  to  Paris,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign,  depended  on  their 
obliterating  the  forts  of  Liege  at  the  first  shot.  Yet  they  ar- 
rived before  Leige  without  siege-guns;  were  held  up  before  it 
by  Leman  for  many  days;  and  finally  had  to  wait  for  Austrian 
guns.  It  was  that  delay,  not  the  battle  of  the  Maine,  that  left 
Germany  without  a  chance  of  ultimate  victory.  She  should 
have  been  in  Paris  before  she  reached  Brussels:  and  her  famous 
intelligence  department,  with  its  fabulous  network  of  spies,  ended 
in  her  spending  more  days  hesitating  before  Antwerp  than  she 
needed  have  taken  minutes  had  she  only  known  the  truth  as  to 
the  defense.  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  knows  the  Prussian  pro- 
gram; but  he  has  been  so  pacifist ieally  preoccupied  with  its 
warlike  wickedness  that  he  has  failed  to  notice  that  it  was  a 


WASSILY  SAFOXOV. 


JOSEF  STR\N^KY. 


GT7STAV  MAHLER. 

LATER    LEADERS  OF  THE   PHILHARMONIC. 
sat'onov  and  Mahler  were  recent  conductors,  the  latter  being  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Stransky,  who  now  holds  the  positioi 
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paper  program,  and  that,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  the  boasted 
preparation  and  organization  for  it  had  simply  not  taken  place: 
the  whole  thing  was  mere  postprandial  brag,  war-game,  and  club- 
fender  gossip.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  were  fairly  well  pre- 
pared to  the  extent  of  our  pledge.  The  Belgians  were  prepared 
to  the  extent  of  their  resources,  and  put  up  a  very  good  fight. 
The  collapse  of  the  French  at  Namur  has  not  yet  been  explained, 
but  Joffre  made  no  excuse  of  unpreparedness;  he  said  bluntly! 
as  a  big  man  would,  that  the  retreat  was  sheer  military  mis- 
conduct, and  should  not  have  occurred. 

"It  was  the  German  preparedness  that  turned  out  pure 
romance.  One  can  not  say  she  was  wholly  unprepared;  for  no 
country  with  compulsory  service  and  a  military  aristocracy 
headed  by  a  King  whose  chief  amusement  is  playing  at  soldiers, 
can  answer  to  that  description;  but  there  is  most  certainly  no 


hf**ri  V  L^&prt 


THE  WINNING  POSTER  IN  THE      POILU"  CONTEST. 

Henri  Dangon,  who  won  the  first  prize  by  his  drawing  of  a  soldier  carv- 
ing a  figure  of  Victory,  belongs  to  the  French  field-telegraph  service. 

convincing  evidence  that  the  German  general  staff  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Bernhardi  or  von  Bulow  as  Mr. 
Cecil  Chesterton,  or,  indeed  acquainted  with  them  at  all.  It 
seems  to  have  known  rather  less  about  these  writers  than  the 
British  War  Office  knows  about  Mr.  Belloc  or  Mr.  Blatchford. 
'The  Next  War,'  which  had  been  so  often  described  over  the 
walnuts  and  wine,  with  the  saltcellars  for  fortresses,  was  a 
wonderfully  planned  business;  but  no  one  who  has  followed  the 
actual  campaign  without  illusions  will  ever  again  suspect  the 
German  authorities  of  being  a  party  to  it.  As  to  the  silly  for- 
gery which  appeared  in  the  French  Orange  Book,  and  which 
Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  still  quotes  seriously,  tho  no  one  else  does, 
the  French  Government  did  not  mako  even  a  pretense  that  it 
was  an  authentic  official  document.  Shapira's  original  manu- 
script of  the  Pentateuch  was  plausible  in  comparison." 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Shaw  declares,  is  that  "prepara- 
tion for  war  is  not  humanly  possible."     He  goes  further: 

•'  ft  is  no  discredit  to  he  prepared  for  war.  All  nations  should 
he  prepared  for  war.  All  houses  should  be  protected  by  light- 
ning-conductors. Every  man's  will  should  he  made  and  his 
soul  ready  to  appear  before  the  jud-mient^seat  at  a  moment's 
notice.  And  every  convinced  believer  in  vaccination  should  have 
nunseli  re  vaccinated  once  a  fortnight.  But  we  don't  do  these; 
things.     Mr.  Spenlow,  who  was  so  eloquent  as  to  the  positive 


wickedness  of  not  making  a  will,  died  intestate;  and  all  these 
terrible  Iron  Chancellors  and  Brass  Tamburlaines  with  their 
shining  armor  and  their  mailed  fists,  who,  when  the  Kaiser 
rushes  into  their  bedroom  and  cries,  'War  is  declared  by  (or 
against)  Blankland,'  says  'Third  portfolio  on  the  left,'  and  go 
to  sleep  again,  are  humbugs  like  Mr.  Spenlow.  There  are  no 
portfolios,  no  time-tables,  no  invasion-routes  marked  out  with 
'controls'  like  the  Tourist  Trophy  motor-bicycle  race.  People 
write  about  such  things  as  they  write  about  anarchist  conspir- 
acies or  Jesuit  plots,  because  they  amuse  the  human  imagina- 
tion. But  the  plan  does  not  go  beyond  ink  and  paper.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  England,  France,  and 
Russia  on  the  other,  ought  to  have  been  preparing  elaborately 
during  the  last  ten  years  for  the  present  conflict.  The  least 
neglect  was  criminal;  and  their  Maxses  and  Blatchfords  and 
Robertses  kept  telling  them  so.  Yet  their  preparation  never 
went  beyond  such  obvious  steps  as  keeping  level  with  one  another 
m  the  matter  of  armaments,  and  arranging  that  if  England  looked 
after  the  North  Sea  France  would  look  after  the  Mediterranean. 
General  French,  as  we  have  seen,  was  supposed  to  be  studying 
the  ground  in  Flanders  for  five  years.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
diary  of  his  studies  outside  Brussels. 

"The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  entire  hopelessness  of  all 
schemes  of  military  preparation  of  the  Bernhardian  type.  If 
we  depend  on  defense-programs  and  invasion-time-tables,  on 
plaster  Machiavellis  and  generals  who  gain  a  reputation,  like 
the  one  in  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  book,  by  presenting  themselves 
to  the  nation  in  profile,  we  shall  be  led  into  paper  adventures 
and  real  disasters  like  the  Germans.  Our  business  is  to  provide 
the  conditions  for  improving  an  army  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice,  and  not  fight  until  we  have  to.  It  is  possible  to  trust 
in  God,  to  keep  your  powder  dry,  and  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
bid  the  devil  good-morning.  It  is  not  possible  to  plan  a  conquest 
as  if  it  were  a  Cook's  tour.    That  way  lies  Moscow  or  the  Marne." 


A   "POILU"   ART   EXHIBITION 

THREE  THOUSAND  MEN  at  the  front  in  France 
have  found  odd  moments  enough  to  contribute  to  a 
"Poilus'  Salon  "  that  now  holds  forth  in  Paris.  Two  of 
the  soldiers  were  tho  winners  of  prizes  for  the  poster  designs 
that  draw  the  attention  of  the  Paris  public  to  the  exhibition 
thus  resulting.  The  New  York  Sun's  correspondent  forwards 
an  account  of  the  enterprise  and  a  copy  of  the  design  which 
won  for  the  soldier  the  prize  of  forty  dollars.     Thus: 

"The  Bulletin  des  Armies,  the  weekly  paper  supplied  to  the 
soldiers,  conceived  the  idea  of  holding  a  'Poilus'  Salon'  and 
invited  its  readers'  opinions  as  to  the  advisability.  So  much 
support  was  promised  that  the  Bulletin  obtained  the  promise 
of  the  tennis-court  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  and  opened  up  a 
competition  among  the  men  at  the  front  for  poster-designs, 
two  officers  supplying  a  prize-fund. 

"Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  designs  were  sent  in,  and  the 
first  prize  (forty  dollars)  was  allotted  to  Private  Dangon,  of  the 
First  Army,  for  his  colored  drawing  of  a  poilu  carving  a  figure 
of  Victory. 

"The  second  prize  (twenty  dollars)  went  to  Private  Carriere, 
an  ambulance  man.  It  shows  a  poilu  sketching  a  shell-bat- 
tered ruin.  These  two  posters  are  now  on  the  walls  of  Paris 
inviting  the  public  to  attend  the  show 

"Over  three  thousand  exhibits  have  been  received,  all  duly 
attested  as  the  genuine  work  of  men  at  the  front.  The  diffi- 
culty of  arranging  the  varied  works  was  such  that  'art  critics' 
could  not  be  invited  Cor  a  private  view  two  or  three  days  before 
the  vgrniasage,  but  the  Sun's  correspondent  was  allowed  to 
wander  around  while  the  work  of  putting  in  place  was  still 
tfoing  on. 

"Besides  paintings,  drawings,  water-colors,  engravings,  sculp- 
tures, there  are  reproductions  in  plaster  and  cardboard,  jewelry 
in  aluminum,  articles  made  from  German  cartridges,  from  shells 
of  all  sizes,  fiddles  made  of  cigar-boxes,  one  of  bamboo;  innu- 
merable canes,  many  with  handles  showing  the  Kaiser  or  his 
eldest  son  (not  nattered),  and,  in  fact,  a  splendid  collection  of 
war-souvenirs,  all  for  sale  for  war-eharities. 

"A  portrait  by  Boucard  of  Madame  Macherez,  the  brave  lady 
who  acted  as  Mayor  of  Soissons  when  the  Germans  arrived, 
and  at  least  one  work  hy  an  American  especially  caught  the 
Sun  representative's  eye,  the  catalog  not  being  ready.  The 
latter  is  by  Thorndike,  an  ambulance  vqlunteer." 
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DEMOCRACY   OUTBREAKING   AT 
PRINCETON 

DEMOCRACY  seems  likely  to  profit  by  the  advocacy 
extended  to  it  by  Princeton's  sophomores.  At  the 
same  time  an  example  is  set  that  may  have  far-reaching 
effects  on  the  social  life  of  American  colleges.  To  "make"  a 
society  has  in  many  eases  come  to  be  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
a  college  career,  and  to  fail  were  to  fail  all  along  the  line.  Tho 
men  elected  to  secret  societies  or  social  clubs  have  constituted 
the  elite  of  the  college's  personnel,  and  the 
unelected  remnant  have  willy-nilly  borne 
the  stigma  of  the  undesirables.  A  group  of 
Princeton  sophomores,  among  Avhom  is  the 
son  of  ex-President  Cleveland,  have  issued  a 
manifesto  in  The  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly 
(Princeton)  reciting  that  in  the  belief  that 
"the  Princeton  club  system  operates  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  University,"  they 
have  decided  not  to  join  any  club.  Prince- 
ton, they  argue,  cut  off  as  it  is  from  the 
outside  world,  offers  "conditions  most  fa- 
vorable for  democracy,"  but  "the  clubs, 
by  setting  up  false  standards,  oppose  this 
democracy."  They  offer  some  pertinent 
reasons : 

"This  evaluation  of  sophomores  by  groups 
of  upper-classmen  is  all  the  more  inaccurate 
because  the  club  system  raises  an  artificial 
barrier  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes. 
'Bootlicking'  and  the  fear  of  being  sus- 
pected of  'bootlicking'  prevent  friendship 
with  upper-classmen. 

"Any  large  body  of  men  tends  to  divide 
into  groups.  But  instead  of  these  groups 
forming  naturally,  social  ambition  frequent- 
ly influences  under-classmen  to  choose  their 
associates  for  the  sake  of  personal  advance- 
ment. Some  men  even  avoid  others  because 
of  the  fear  that  such  associations  may  'queer' 
them  in  the  eyes  of  upper-classmen. 

"Every  undergraduate  has  so  many  differ- 
ent interests  that  he  instinctively  wishes  to 

form  friendships  with  all  the  men  that  he  finds  congenial.  But 
such  friendship  is  restricted  by  the  narrowness  and  sharply 
defined  limits  of  club  groups,  which  can  not  be  flexible  enough 
to  encourage  a  man  to  continue  all  of  his  former  companion- 
ships^ or  to  form  new  ones.  Then,  too.  there  are  the  obvious 
distinctions  among  various  club?.  There  are  some  clubs  to 
which  it  is  more  'desirable'  to  belong  than  to  others,  and 
there  is  a  definite  order  of  desirability  among  all  the  clubs. 

"Moreover,  there  are  always  some  who  are  not  elected  to  any 
clubs  whatsoever.  Such  men  feel  that  seventeen  clubs  have 
carefully  searched  their  class  and  have  marked  them  as  'undesir- 
ables.' The  result  is  that  they  experience  a  sensation  of  com- 
plete failure,  and  a  resulting  loss  of  self-respect. 

"The  expense,  of  maintaining  the  clubs  is  so  great  that  large 
funds  must  be  exacted  from  tho  Alumni  for  that  end.  The 
money  thus  used  is  diverted  from  the  larger  university  purposes 
for  which,  it  is  fair  to  believe,  the  Alumni  would  otherwise  be 
glad  to  contribute  it.  Nor  is  this  expense  likely  to  cease  in  tho 
future,  since  the  competition  between  clubs  in  building  costly 
homes  is  yearly  more  apparent.  In  addition,  membership 
in  the  clubs  necessitates  a  much  greater  per  capita  expense. 
As  a  result  some  parents,  in  order  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  their 
sons,  make  a  greater  outlay  than  they  can  well  afford. 

"In  our  belief,  any  internal  reform  of  the  clubs  would  be 
unsatisfactory,  as  a  social  system  with  all  of  its  accompanying 
false  standards  would  still  exist." 

The  alternative  to  the  club  life  is  continuance  in  "the  com- 
mons" as  an  eating-place,  the  function  that  brought  the  clubs 
originally  into  being.  Men  who  forswear  the  clubs  will  thus 
continue  in  the  general  association  carried  on  through  the  first 
two    years    of    their    course.     The    Alumni    Wcekhj,    speaking 
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The  son  of  a  Democratic  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  leads  a  move- 
ment for  democracy  in  his  college. 


editorially,  finds  it  significant  that  the  movement  should  spring 
spontaneously  from  the  students  themselves,  and  adds: 

"The  sophomores  have  evidently  gone  into  this  movement 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a  sincere  and  unselfish  de-ire 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  undergraduate  life  at  Princeton, 
by  taking  advantage  of  what  appeals  to  them  as  a  promising 
opportunity.  The  leaders  in  tho  movement  are  likewise  leaders 
in  their  class,  attractive  and  popular  young  men  who,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  would  have  been  sought  for  as  mem- 
bers of  the  upper-class  clubs.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the 
personnel  of  the  committee  they  have  chosen  as  their  .-pokes- 
men,  Mr.  Bruce  being  vice-president  of  the 
sophomore  class,  Mr.  Cleveland,  the  son  of 
the  late  President  Cleveland,  having  been 
president  of  his  freshman  class,  Mr.  Strater 
being  one  of  the  editors  of  The  Princetortian, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
being  representative  sophomores  who  are 
highly  esteemed  on  the  campus.  It  is  also 
significant  that  the  movement  has  the  sym- 
pathy and,  in  some  instances,  the  open  sup- 
port of  leading  upper-classmen  who  are 
themselves  members  of  clubs." 

President  Hibben  offers  in  The  Prince- 
Ionian  his  approval  of  the  sophomores'  move, 
saying  that — 

"This  new  enterprise  will  serve  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  undue  emphasis  now  placed 
by  our  undergraduates  upon  the  importance 
of  being  elected  into  the  membership  of  one 
of  the  upper-class  clubs,  inasmuch  as  every 
member  of  the  University  will  be  assured  of 
pleasant  surroundings  for  his  meals  and 
leisure  hours  together  with  that  companion- 
ship which  all  young  men  crave." 

It  is  recalled  by  papers  outside  Princeton 
that  the  ends  to  be  compassed  by  the  sopho- 
mores   were    sought    by   President    Wilson 
when  he  headed  "a  smaller  institution  than 
the  United  States."     When  he  called  upon 
the  students  to  abolish  their  clubs,  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  "the  students  angrily 
protested;    the  Alumni   denounced  the  de- 
mand and    threatened    to    withdraw    their 
support.     The  Trustees  became  alarmed  and  begged  the  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  his  revolutionary  proposition."     The  Record 
comments  on  the  situation: 

"President  Wilson's  quadrangle  project  would  probably  have 

solved  the  problem.  The  assignment  of  men  to  the  chilis, 
not  by  election,  but  alphabetically,  or  accordiug  to  the  color  of 
their  hair,  or  by  the  set  purpose  of  the  faculty  to  mix  the  rich 
with  the  poor,  the  hard  scholars  and  the  very  easy  ones,  the  fast 
students  and  the  slow  ones,  might  accomplish  it. 

"But,  after  all,  there  is  no  community  more  democratic  than  a 
college  community.  Nowhere  else  do  men  stand  more  marly  on 
their  own  merits.  Of  course,  there  are  the  men  who  can  g<  I  into 
fraternities  or  clubs  and  those  who  can't,  but  the  distinctions  are 
almost  entirely  based  upon  the  qualities  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. And  possibly  it  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  for  the  young  men 
to  get  accustomed  in  college  to  the  sifting-out  procc-s  that  will 
be  applied  to  them  remorselessly  by  the  world  after  graduation." 

No  more  does  the  New  York  Telegrap  lemocracy  im- 

periled by  Princeton's  clubs: 

"Why  should  Princeton  undergraduates  who  prefer  "com- 
mons' on  the  score  of  economy,  or  for  any  other  reason,  interfere 
with  the  conduct  of  sophomores  and  seniors  who  prefer  private 
dining-clubs  and  the  more  or  less  exclusive  atmosphere  that  i- 
found  in  them?  Nobody  is  compelled  to  register  at  a  club; 
nobody  is  even  invited,  except  in  a  general  way  by  the  announce- 
ment of  'eligibles, '  as  we  understand  it.  .  .  .  We  have  an 
idea  that  if  his  distinguished  father  were  alive  Kichard  Fol- 
som  Cleveland  would  be  advised  with  some  vigor  to  mind  his 
own  business — to  dine  at  'commons'  if  he  prefers  and  to  permit 
other  undergraduates  the  same  'democratic '  privilege  of  selecting 
their  own  table-mates." 


TAKING  CARE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  WOMEN  MUNITION-MAKERS 


y4  CTUATED  by  desire  of  profit  with  scant  recognition  of 
/-\  ethical  values,  our  manufacturers  of  munitions  stand 
-^-  -*-  in  strong  contrast  to  those  similarly  engaged  in  Europe. 
Especially  is  this  seen  in  the  employment  of  women  and  the 
crowding  in  of  the  legal  limit  of  time  for  night-work.  The 
Survey  (New  York)  points  out  that  in  the  United  States  no 
patriotic  motive  governs  the  output  of  war-materials,  and  so 
"no  Governmental  review  has  been  made  of  the  neAv  industrial 
conditions,  except  that  a  study  of  occupational  diseases  con- 
nected with  the  munition-industry  is  now  in  progress  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics."  But 
neither  wages  nor  hours 
come  under  this  survey. 
The  British,  after  fore- 
seeing a  protracted 
period  of  warfare,  found 
that  night- work  was  un- 
economical "because  of 
the  higher  wages  and 
the  lower  output"';  t  hat 
"workers  can  not  se- 
cure the  necessary 
amount  of  sleep,"  and 
that  "workers'  diges- 
tion is  deranged  by  un- 
wonted meal  -  hour-. ' ' 
The  British  committee 
came  to  see  1  ha1  if  t he 
war  was  to  continue  in- 
definitely, the  humane 
l  nat  merit  of  the  work- 
ers was  necessary  for 
the  economic  valui  >>\' 
their  labor.  Conditions 
among  American  wo- 
men munition  -  workers 
in  Bridgeport  are  elaborately  described  by  The  Survey: 

"At  the  presenl  lime,  according  to  a  stall  mcnl  made  by  the 
company,  on  December  5  lasl ,  women  are  employed  in  the  works 
in  but  two  shifts.  The  day  shift  works  the  firsl  five  days  in 
the  week  from  7  a.m.  to  \:'.\\\  p.m.,  with  one  hour  off  al  noon, 
and  on  Saturday  from  7  A.M.  to  12  M.,  a  total  of  eight  hours 
and  thirty-six  minutes  on  each  day  from  Monday  to  Friday, 
with  a  working  week  of  forty-eight  hours  in  all.  Overtime 
may  prolong  the  day  until  <»  p.m.  five  days  in  the  week,  making 
a  total  working  week  of  fifty-five  hours,  the  limit  allowed  by 
the  Connect  ieu.1  labor  law. 

"The  night  -hift  work- from  6:30  p.m.  to  4:36  i.m.,  with,  a  half- 
hour  recess,  nine  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes  each  night  from 
Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  The  overtime  schedule  is  until 
5  \..\i.,  making  ten  hours  a  night  and  fifty  hours  a  week.  Thus, 
altho  the  hours  bav<  been  changed,  night-work  for  women 
continues,  and  both  by  day  and  by  night  women  not  infre- 
quently work  as  long  as  tin  hours.  Moreover,  the  changes 
have  resulted   in  lengthening  rather  than  shortening  the  hours. 

"Thus  the  general  impression,  that  since  the  outbreak  of  tin: 
war  Bridgeport  is  an  eight-hour  town,'  has  gradually  ceased  to 
be  true  in   the  munition— industry.      'We  are  slill  considered  an 

eight-hour  department,'  -aid  one  worker,  'Wut  considering  don't, 

make  the  day  seem  any  shorter  when  Ihey  keep  us  till  six  o'clock, 

did  '     'Ty  day  lasr   wok.' 

"ft  was  after  a  ot  strikes  in   the  summer  of   1915  that 

th<  on-industry  in  Bridgeport,  like  several  other    local 


WOMEN    HELPING    MAKE    ARTILLERY    FOR    THE    KAISER'S    ARMIES. 


industries,  was  generally  organized  on  the  basis  of  an  eight- 
hour  day.  In  trades  in  which  the  unions  were  strong,  as  with 
the  machinists,  the  short  day  has  persisted;  but  for  the  women 
workers  many  of  the  schedules  have  been  modified,  first  by 
frequent  overtime  and  later  by  the  regularly  longer  day." 

The  problem  of  "industrial  accident  and  disease"  was  less 
conspicuous,  says  The  Surrey,  "altho  not  less  important  than 
the  night-work."     Thus, 

"In  Connecticut,  as  in  other  States  in  which  munition-fac- 
tories have  recently  sprung  up,  little  attention  has  been  paid 

by  the  community  to 
the  means  of  protecting 
the  workers  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  the 
use  of  explosives  and 
to  the  operation  of 
the  machinery  in  the 
factories. 

"Altho  Bridgeport 
manufactures  a  variety 
of  munitions,  nearly  all 
of  the  thousands  of 
women  employed  in 
connection  with  them 
are  at  work  upon  one 
single  product,  car- 
tridges. Several  of  tho 
early  processes  on  the 
cart  ridge  -cases  are  per- 
formed on  dial  machines, 
before  which  the  women 
operators  are  seated. 
The  women  receive  the 
material  in  the  form  of 
the  small  brass  cups 
from  which  the  car- 
tridge-cases are  to  be 
formed.  The  worker 
slips  the  cups  into  hol- 
low dies  set  in  the  re- 
volving dial,  and  these 
pass  under  punches 
which  draw  out  the 
cup-    into    longer  and    thinner  cylinders. 

"Stories  of  hands  maimed  by  breaking  punches  and  fingers 
crush!  in  the  presses  were  frequently  told  to  the  investigators 
by  the  girls  who  had  seen  the  accidents  happen  or  who  had 
experienced  them.  One  worker  showed  two  crooked  fingers. 
permanently  stiff,  which  had  been  injured  by  an  unguarded 
machine  a  year  and  a  half  before.  The  punch  broke,  flew  out 
and  penetrated  the  two  fingers;  blood-poisoning  set  in,  and 
the  girl  suffered  severe^  for  two  months.  'I  often  used  to 
complain  about  that  machine,'  she  said,  'but  they  didn't  put 
guards  on  it  until  after  1   was  hurt.'" 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  practical  effort  of  the  British  Gov- 
ern men  I  to  pay  a  part  of  the  "debt  of  gratitude"  which  Premier 
Lloyd-George  declares  that  Britain  owes  to  her  women  munition- 
makers.  In  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  Mr.  Harold  Begbie 
outlines  what  is  being  done  by  the  Welfare  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Seebohm 
Kowntree: 

"lie  has  seen  to  it  that  the  conditions  of  nationally  controlled 
factories  shall  be  humane  conditions.  He  has  installed  lady 
superintendents  in  these  factories  whose  duty  is  tho  human 
welfare  of  the  workers.  And  wherever  it  has  been  possible  he 
has  created  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  factories  large  hostels 
for  the  workers — huts  for  their  sleeping,  canteens  for  their 
eating,  and  recreation-rooms  for  their  amusement 

"At    some  of   the  factories,   while   the  girls  are  at   their   meals 
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a  person  ■will  sing  or  play  to  them,  and  in   the  evening  there 

will  be  concerts 

"A  girl  can  have  a  nice  cubicle,  share  in  the  amenities  of 
the  recreation-rooms,  and  get  all  her  meals  for  13s.  [$3.16] 
a  week.  This  is  a  veritable  triumph  of  organization,  and 
when  the  recreation-rooms  are  better,  and  a  more  resolute  effort 
is  made  to  develop  the  girls'  love  of  dancing,  music,  and 
acting,  and  a  more  intelligent  effort  made  to  mix  the  sexes  in 
happy  and  healthful  amusements,  the  triumph  will  be  complete." 

In  a  dispatch  from  France  to  the  London  Times  we  read 
of  elaborate  provisions  for  the  welfare  of  women  in  some  of  the 
French  factories.  A  correspondent  of  The  Time*  visited  one  of 
the  many  great  plants  in  which  thousands  of  Frenchwomen 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  arc  employed.  Here, 
he  says, 

"The  women  in  the  fuse-making  department  work  under  par- 
ticularly admirable  conditions,  thanks  to  the  forethought  and 
clever  organization  of  tho  manager,  under  whose  instructions 
the  buildings  were  erected.  There  are  light,  ventilation,  every 
possible  precaution  against  fire,  and  that  perfection  in  the 
smallest  detail  which  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  workers 
and  for  the  faultlessness  of  the  work  they  turn  out.  The 
women  who  undertake  the  most  dangerous  tasks  are  isolated 
and  carefully  watched;  they  are  also  fully  warned  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  before  they  are  allowed  to  undertake  it.  A 
■separate  group  of  buildings  is  given  up  to  the  infirmary,  where 
doctors  and  nurses  are  always  in  attendance." 

In  Canada,  according  to  a  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
World,  three  thousand  women  are  engaged  in  munition-making, 
and  this  number  is  being  rapidly  added  to.  They  are  said  to  be 
efficient  workers,  and,  according  to  this  writer,  they  labor  under 
ideal  conditions: 

"The  rooms  are  huge,  airy,  well  lighted,  and  spotlessly  clean, 
and  the  wages  high,  ranging  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty-two 
dollars  a  week.  In  the  matter  of  wages,  howrever,  the  old  an- 
tagonism of  man  has  evinced  itself.  Women,  tho  doing  the 
same  work  as  men,  receive  less  pay.     So  the  cry  has  been  raised: 


A   DAI  Oil  TB  R   OF    PRANCE 
Doing  her  part  to  drive  back  the  invader. 


'Equal  service,  equal  pay!*     Backed  by  strong  suffrage  support. 
the  fight  for  the  putting  into  force  of  litis  slogan  is  now  going  on." 

In  many  plants,  we  read  in  a  descriptive  book  issued  by  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board  of  Canada,  spacious  lunch-rooms  are 
provided  where  light  refreshments  can  be  bought  at  low  prices. 


or  in  some  eas<  s  are  furnished  in  part  by  the  employers.    Mi 
of  these  rooms  are  "supervised  and  managed  by  the   Young 
Women's    Christian   Association,    as    a   patriotic    contribution, 
those   in   charge  being  voluntary   workers."     It  is  added   that 
"matrons,  where  the  number  exceeds  one  hundred,  are  almost 


Rmoui 


IN  A  CANADIAN   FACTORY. 
This  independent  worker  disdains  using  the  stool  provided  her. 


indispensable  as  a  means  of  adjusting  the  many  small  irritations 
that  are  magnified  in  a  woman's  mind  by  neglect  or  inability 
to  make  them  known  to  one  of  her  own  sex." 


"SUPPRESSING"    RELIGIOUS   PAPERS 

DANGER  AHEAD  is  sighted  by  practically  the  entire 
religious  press,  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Hebrew,  in 
the  rider  attached  to  the  Post-office  Appropriation 
Bill  now  pending.  If  adopted,  the  measure  will  more  than 
treble  the  rates  on  religious  periodicals  and  other  second-class 
matter,  having  the  effect,  so  Tlic  Churchman  New  York 
declares,  of  '"suppressing"  religious  publications  in  this  country. 
In  place  of  the  present  flal  rate  of  one  cent  per  pound,  it  is 
proposed  in  the  new  bill  to  establish  a  zone-rate  with  a  sliding 
scale  of  from  one  cent  per  pound,  for  deliveries  within  a  radius 
of  three  hundred  miles,  up  to  six  cents  per  pound  for  distances 
over  eighteen  hundred  miles.  With  the  present  unavoidable 
high  cost  of  paper  the  new  burden  strikes  a  death  terror,  and 
The  Churchman  rallies  its  readers  in  its  own  behalf  in  words 
like  these: 

""For  The  Churchman  this  would  mean  an  added  expense  of 
more  than  three  thousand  dollars  per  year.  Other  religious 
papers  would  be  even  more  seriously  affected;  some  of  them 
would  be  compelled  to  suspend  publication.  Religious  jour- 
nals are  notoriously  unprofitable  as  commercial  enterprit 
Very  few  of  them  are  self-sustaining.  All  of  them  are  main- 
tained in  the  interest  of  tight  thinking  and  right  living.  What- 
ever arguments  may  be  advanced,  therefore,  in  support  of  the 
proposed  increase  in  its  application  to  secular  publications,  it 
should  not  apply  to  the  religious  press. 

"The  matter  is  one  of  serious  concern  to  readers  of  The  Church- 
man. Indeed,  it  must  affect  the  whole  Church.  We  urge, 
therefore,  that  all  possible  influence  be  exerted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rate,  or  at  least  to  sectire  for  religious 
publications  exception  from  its  provisions.     There  is  no  time 
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to  be  lost.  Write  at  once,  or  better,  telegraph  your  Congressman 
and  Senator  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Lee  Henry,  chairman  of  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Washington  as 
follows: 

"The  zone  system  of  rates  for  second-class  matter  as  con- 
templated in  the  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill,  if  applied  to 
national  religious  periodicals,  -would  practically  amount  to  their 
suppression.  You  are  urged  to  use  your  utmost  endeavor  to 
secure  such  amendment  as  shall  avert  this  calamity.'" 

The  Wesleyan  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South, 
Atlanta),  taking  up  the  words  of  protest  published  by  The  Con- 
tinent (Chicago),  shows  the  imminent  foisting  of  the  measure 
before  any  hearings  of  the  interests  affected  were  held  by  the 
House  committee,  and  declares  that — 

1 1"™:3  matter  is  so  important  to  the  religious  enterprises  of 
all  faiths  that  those  who  do  not  believe  in  such  a  destructive 
action  should  communicate  at  once  with  their  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  asking  that  no  final  action  be  taken  until  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  a  hearing  of  all  the  facts." 


Anglican  orders,  and  the  new  commission  of  cardinals  will  care- 
fully ponder  the  reasons  set  forth  by  Russian  and  Anglican 
divines  against  the  decision  of  Pope  Leo  X.  The  friendship  of  the 
Anglican  Church  is  appreciated  by  Rome,  for  she  may  be  as 
a  X,  be*ween  Roman  Catholicism  and  Russian  Orthodoxy 

•  The  interest  of  the  Vatican  in  the  problem  of  Christian 
unity  has  been  aroused  by  the  recent  progress  of  the  world- 
conference,  the  well-known  initiative  movement  of  the  American 
Episcopal   Church      The   movement    toward    Christian   unity 
started  by  the  world-conference,  excited  interest  and  sympathies 
m  Rome,  and  Cardinal  Gasparri,  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
wrote   to   the   secretary  of   the    world -conference,   Robert  H 
Gardiner    several  letters  which  seem  to  reproduce   the  style 
and  the  feelings  of  Leo  XIII.     But  that  correspondence  would 
not  have  had  any  tangible  results  if  the  conference  had  not  met 
with  a  great  success  in  Russia," 


THE   PAPAL  PROJECT  FOR   CHURCH 

UNITY 

THE  POPE'S  SUGGESTION  FOR  UNION  among  the 
Churches  of  the  world  is  hailed  as  an  auspicious  augury 
for  1917,  in  which  year  many  editors  of  the  religious 
press  hope  prayerfully  for  peace  among  the  nations  at  war. 
This  is  the  supreme  chance  for  Christianity   "to  assert   her 
authority  and  guide  the  world  out  of  the  darkness  enshrouding 
it,'' observes   The  Northwestern   Christian  Advocate  (Methodist, 
Chicago),  and  it  wonders  whether  the  organized  Christianity 
that   "failed— ingloriously  failed"— in    1914    will   again   "miss 
her  golden  opportunity  by  coming  into  the  new  world  without 
a  program."     If  for  no  other  reason,  this  is  why  there  should 
be  a  "congress  of  Christendom,  a  democratic  congress  where  all 
believers  in  Christ  shall  meet  on  a  plan  of  equality,  and  naught 
but  the  spirit  shall  bo  master."     Yel    this  journal  points  out 
that  "what  Rome  here  has  to  offer  is  still  under  cover,"  and 
it  adds,  "we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see."     In  this  connection 
it  is  important  to  note  that  the  plans  of  the  Vatican  toward 
Christian    unity    are    suggested    rather    than    specified    in    a 
manner  wholly  unofficial  by  Dr.  A.  Palrnieri,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  who  is  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  subjects.     He  is  the 
authority   in    Washington    dispatches    for    th<>    statement   that 
Pope  Benedict    XV.   is  aboul    to  appoint   a   commission  of  four 
cardinals  to  consult  on  the  reunion  of  Christianity  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  friendly  relations  with  the  Anglican  Church.     The 
movement  will  he  particularly  directed,  according  to  Dr.  Pal- 
rnieri, toward  the  e-tablishment   of  a  conciliation  of  the   Rus- 
sian Church   and   the  Papacy,  and    a    reexamination   into  the 
validity   of   Anglican   and    Episcopalian  ordinal  ions.     In  sum- 
ma  ri/injj  the  information  he  received  in  private  letters  from  the 
Vatican,  Dr.  Palrnieri   recalls   that    "efforts  of  Leo  XIII.   for 
rying  out   the  reunion  of  Christianity   *ere  abruptly  stopl 
Pius  X.,  who  aimed  at  an  inner  reform  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
and  turned  all  his  energies  to  the  crushing  of  Modernism,"  and 
he  adds: 

Benedict  XV.  thinks  it  is  time  to  renew  the  policy  of  Leo 
Alii  and  also  that  a  reestablishment  of  a  political  peace  would 
be  the  first  step  toward  renewed  attempts  to  -lop  the  splitting 
ot  (  hnstaamty  into  a  greal  number  of  sects 

'It   jeems  to  the  Vatican  that  1  he  Orthodox  Slavs  will  be  very 

called  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  life  of  Western 

ons,  either  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  that  it  is  necessary 

to  come  to  an  understanding  with  them  in  order  to  avoid  evil's 

produced  by  religious  intolerance 

•One   of   the   most  important    tasks  of  the  new  commission 

be  a  thorough  reexamination  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con 

the  vahdity  of  Anglican  ordinations.    The  bull,  Apostolicce 

;V   .  '  "■'l'<:"  X"  ,,;i     3ettled   '"   ^e  negative  the  problem  of 

alidity,  but  generally  theological  school,  assume  a  more 

tavorable  attitude   toward  :"kiuml(^gmc,n\  of  the  validity  of 


As  an  indication  of  Russian  feeling  toward  the  project,  Dr. 
Palrnieri  gave  to  the  press  a  letter  received  from  Professor 
Ekzeinpliarski,  editor  of  The  Christian  Thought,  in  which  the 
Russian  writer  says  that  "it  is  with  a  feeling  of  joy  that  Rus- 
sians see  their  American  brothers  take  in  hand  the  initiative 
of  Christian  unity  with  energy  and  assiduity." 

Among  American  religious  journals  those  representative  of 
the  Catholic  Church  seem  at  the  moment  to  be  reserving  com- 
ment.    Their  utterances  will  be  recorded  as  received,   while 
at  present  we  quote  only  from  the  non-Catholio  press.      The 
Churchman  (Protestant  Episcopal,  New  York)  believes  that  the 
"sympathetic  welcome  accorded  the  publication  of  the  papal 
program  in  this  country  is  a  most  hopeful  sign,"  and  it  speaks  of 
the  peace-spirit  as  "brooding  over  the  face  of  the  world."    The 
hard  lessons  of  the  war  are  learned  by  neutrals  as  well  as  by 
belligerents,  and  "criticism  of  opponents  is  giving  place  to  a 
more  healthy  desire  for  self-criticism  and  self-improvement." 
Again,    The  Living  Church   (Protestant  Episcopal,  Milwaukee) 
•says  that  it  behooves  Episcopalians  to  receive  Rome's  advance 
with  "full  recognition  of  its  irenic  value  and  with  a  dignified 
reliance  upon  the  facts  of  our  history."     It  points  to  the  record 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  her  daughter  Churches  since  the 
unhappy  split  with  the  Churches  of  Europe,  and  asks  that  on 
that  record,  "tho  it  is  fuU  of  grave  faults  and  tho  there  is  very 
much  in  it  of  which  as  churchmen  we  are  ashamed,  there  be  a 
restoration  of  communion  between  the  Churches."  We  read  then: 
'After  intercommunion  has  been  restored,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  discuss  tho  questions  that  are  at  issue  between  the  com- 
munions, but,  we  wish  to  discuss  them  as  friends  and  brothers 
from  within  the  recognized  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church' 
and    not    as   strangers   and   aliens   to   each  other.     We   doubt 
whether  the  Anglican  Churches  will  wish  to  lift  a  finger  or  to 
say   a    word   in    behalf   of   the   recognition   of  Anglican   orders 
I  hat  is  an  internal  question  which  Rome  must  decide  for  herself." 
As  representative  of  the  Lutheran  view-point,  we  have  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Junius  B.  Remeusnyder,  pastor  of  St.  James's 
Lutheran  Church,  New  York,  and    chairman   of   the  Commis- 
sion  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches,  who  is  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun  as  saying: 

"I  do  not  think  denominations  should  be  separated  except 
for  fundamental  differences,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  yet 
ready  for  the  obliteration  of  denominational  lines." 

In  New  York  also,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  pastor  of  tho  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  exprest  through  The  Sun  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  and  said  that  while  he  did  not  "know 
exactly  how  the  union  may  be  brought  about,"  yet,  neverthe- 
less, he  would  "welcomo  any  movement  to  unite  the  different 
bodies  of -Protestantism  or  to  bring  the  Greek,  Woman,  ami 
Protestant  churches  together."  But  among  the  New  York 
clergymen  quoted  in  The  Sun,  we  hear  a  strong  dissenting  opin- 
ion from  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  who  is  reported  as  saying: 

"  I  think  we  might  better  pay  more  attention  to  our  souls  and 
to  the  mechanics  of  church  organizations.     Wo  would  put 
Jesus  Christ  out  of  most  of  our  churches— Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant— if  he  were  1o  appea'r  here  to-dav." 
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AMERICA'S  GREAT  HEART  SWIFTLY   RESPONDS 


BY  EVERY  GENEROUS  INSTINCT  of  humanity,  the 
Belgian  Children's  Food  Fund,  inaugurated  by  The 
Literary  Digest  last  week,  is  demanded  as  a  philan- 
thropy in  which  every  American  citizen  should  share  with  eager 
promptness.  More  than  1,250,000  children  in  Belgium  hunger 
for  food  they  can  not  have,  and  are  slowly  wasting  away 
for  lack  of  it.  Underfed,  underweight,  ill-nourished,  lacking 
proper  nutrition,  puny  and  pitiful,  many  of  them  are  too  small 
and  weak  even  to  lisp  the  cry  that  fatherhood  and  motherhood 
must  make  for  them  through  all  the  world— "Feed  us!"  To 
fathers  and  mothers  in  America  this  cry  comes  now  with  irre- 
sistible appeal,  as  from  lips  that  are  whitening  for  a  new  and 
appalling  harvest  of  death.  One  weeping  mother  might  be 
pictured,  with  her  children  at  her  side,  who  should  represent 
a  great  host  of  such,  helpless  to  supply  childhood's  wants. 
Amid  the  desolation  of  homes,  and  hearts,  and  hopes  in  which 
those  mothers  linger,  they  beseech  us  to  save  their  little  ones 
from  the  slow  starvation  that  besets,  to  help  them  build  up  the 
weakened  lives  that  remain. 

America  must  answer,  or  fail,  shamefaced,  in  its  duty  to 
civilization.  America  must  answer,  with  a  swift  and  worthy 
response,  or  confess  its  cruel  and  unheeding  selfishness.  America 
has  been  growing  rich  on  the  profits  of  food-supplies  for 
starving  multitudes  in  Europe  and  of  the  war's  necessities  for 
millions  of  fighting  men.  Meanwhile  Belgian  babes  have 
wasted  to  skeletons  for  lack  of  sufficient  nutritious  food,  or  have 
grown  toward  adolescence  without  vigor  to  sustain  manhood 
and  womanhood  that  should  by  and  by  be  theirs.  And  what- 
ever peace  may  bring  to  their  native  land,  and  whenever  for 
them  it  may  dawn,  they  must  now  have  the  help  required  or 
never  grow  fit  for  making  the  new  Belgium.  A  humane  regard 
for  the  future  demands  that  they  be  properly  fed  to-day. 

Digest  readers  will  remember  that  two  jrears  ago  we  inaugu- 
rated a  Belgium  Flour  Fund,  whereby  over  22,000  barrels  of 
flour  were  sent  to  assist  in  feeding  Belgium's  needy  people.  A 
barrel  of  flour  was  then  the  accepted  unit  of  contribution,  with 
a  barrel's  price  fixt  at  five  dollars.  The  Children's  Food  Fund 
is  even  more  pathetically  needed  than  was  that;  and  the  unit 
of  this  Fund  we  make  the  cost  of  that  one  additional  and 
nutritious  food-ration  a  day  for  one  child  one  year,  which  will 
mean  all  the  difference  between  slow  starvation  and  healthful 
body-building.  That  cost,  carefully  computed,  is  TWELVE 
DOLLARS. 

The  Digest  guarantees  that  100  cents  of  every  dollar  con- 
tributed shall  go  to  the  Belgian  children  for  whom  intended; 
that  not  one  cent  shall  be  deducted  for  postage,  or  clerical  help, 
or  publicity  of  any  kind.  Only  $12  units,  or  larger  sums,  can 
be  acknowledged  in  these  columns.  If  you  feel  unable  to  con- 
tribute so  much,  get  others  to  help  you  make  up  the  amount. 
The  Literary  Digest,  as  stated  last  week,  will  provide  for 
FIVE  HUNDRED  CHILDREN  on  this  basis,  subscribing 
thus  500  CHILD  UNITS  of  $12  each,  or  $6,000. 

We  have  been  led  to  undertake  this  new  philanthropy  by 
the   urgent   suggestion    of   Digest    patrons,    and   by   our   own 


growing  realization  of  the  tremendous  appeal  which  America 
must  hear  and  heed.  Nothing  to  match  this  appeal  has  been 
known  in  human  history.  For  almost  thirty  months  a  war 
has  been  waging  that  staggers  mankind.  The  blood  it  has 
drained  from  the  hearts  of  men  would  crimson  every  stream  of 
every  country  where  its  armies  have  fought.  Even  if  peace 
could  come  to-morrow,  and  bloodshed  cease,  Belgium's  children 
must  still  hunger  for  many  starving  months  above  the  soil  so 
drenched  with  human  gore,  unless  fed  by  the  generosity  of 
other  lands. 

Digest  readers,  in  the  past,  have  nobly  demonstrated  their 
largeness  of  heart,  their  openness  of  purse.  In  this  connection 
they  have  again  delighted  and  inspired  us  with  their  quick 
impulses  to  generosity.  Scores  of  letters  came  to  The  Digest 
from  sympathetic  subscribers  who  read  "The  Cry  of  the  Belgian 
Children,"  in  our  issue  of  January  G,  asking  where  money  could  be 
sent,  and  urging  that  opportunity  be  afforded  for  them  to  con- 
tribute.   One  lady  in  Kentucky  remitted  $25,  and  said : 

"For  some  weeks  I  have  felt  conscience-stricken  because  of 
my  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  my  fellow  beings  abroad. 
As  a  consequence  I  have  watched  the  papers  and  periodicals  for 
advertisements  or  articles  appealing  for  assistance  and  indicating 
the  proper  address  to  which  contributions  may  be  directed." 

"I  am  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,"  said  a  letter  from  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  after  its  writer  had  read  the  article  referred  to  above: 
"I  am  now  within  a  month  of  my  seventy-seventh  year.  This 
is  part  of  my  pension."     And  he  enclosed  $25. 

In  the  brief  time  since  any  Digest  readers  could  have  seen  our 
announcement  of  last  week,  and  before  this  number  goes  to 
press,  several  responses  have  come  which  are  gratifj-ing  and 
suggestive.  One  from  Aurora,  N.  Y..  covers  $100,  and  says: 
"I  shall  put  your  appeals  in  a  public  place,  in  hope  others  may 
wish  to  contribute."  From  Tulsa,  Okla.,  came  $120,  with 
practical  suggestion  looking  to  more.  A  lady  in  Northampton, 
Mass.,  remitted  $144  "to  help  through  twelve  of  the  little 
ones,"  and  saying,  "I  am  glad  to  send  with  a  sense  of  certainty 
as  to  the  destination  of  the  gift."  "At  a  conference  to-day," 
says  a  letter  from  a  Philadelphia  manufacturer,  enclosing  $100, 
"I  showed  'the  boys'  your  announcement,  and  I  feel  that  you 
will  probably  hear  from  them  individually." 

"My  Sunday-school  class  of  girls  A\ants  to  send  a  small  sum 
weekly  or  monthly  to  help  aid  these  sufferers."  wrote  a  lady  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  mentioning  $6  a  month  as  the  probable 
amount;  and  she  was  advised  that  if  her  class  wished  to  pledge 
$72  and  pay  it  in  monthly  instalments  of  $6  they  could  do  so. 
Similar  inquiries  as  to  instalment  payments  on  pledges  by  in- 
dividuals, organizations,  or  towns  have  been  answered  in  like 
manner.  Classes,  schools,  churches,  and  whole  oommunil 
may  thus  have  share  in  this  great  philanthropy  and  arrange  to 
make  payments  easy  on  every  pledge  without  burden  to  any  one. 
Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 
to  The  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  and  address  all  letters  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literacy  Dh;k.-t.  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO   THE  BELGIAN   CHILDREN'S  FUND  RECEIVED   TO   JANUARY   IS.  1917 


$6,000.00 — llie  Literary   Digest. 
$1,200.00 — -Chas.  H.   Swift 

$1,000.00 General  and  Mrs.    Anson  Mills. 

$600.00 — Cleveland   Sewall. 
$250.00 — "S." 
$200.00 — c.  w.  Ward. 

$144.00 — "M.    C.    S." 

$120.00  Each — J.  W.  Burekes.  Setli  Ely.  La  Crosse 
Lumber  Co.,  Mrs.  Thos.  Nlchol,  *-T.  F.."  Edward  C 
Palmer.    "Columbia,"  H.   M.   Hurd, 

$100.00  Each — Mrs.  O.  M.  Oleson,  Julie  H.  Olesou, 
M.  G.  Hasten,  N.  L.  Zabriskie,  W.  T.  Plutrrmer  (January 
Checks    James    C.    Dillon.    "A    Friend." 


$60.00   Each — Mrs.   Oliver  W.   Gilpin,   ■U.   C.   11." 

$50.0C  Each — Mrs.  Edgar  Cope,  L.  11.  Hallock,  J.  I.. 
W.,"  Miss  Mary  Lee,  William  Lee,   Miss  X.o 

$48.00 — H.    E.    Stearns. 

$36.00  Each — Win.  K.  Sloan.  Mi^s  F.  1..  Starr,  "Three 
Friends." 

$30.00 — Mrs.    Elmer    Northrop. 

$25.00  Each — Richard  Boaston.  Albert  Crane  Dr. 
IiOUis  Dysart,  0.  K.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Edwin  J.  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Mark  I..  Leister,  Mrs.  Oliver  Prescott,  G.  C.  Settles. 
(1.   H,   Weaver.  .Tr.s.   W.   Johnson,   l'.dvvin   G.   Trexler. 


$24.00    Each — "C.    B,    -S."    R    V.   i  G.   L.    B.." 

Cahin  Holmes,  Evans  .1.  Loomis.  William  r..  Parker. 
Preston     Hollow    Baptisl     Church,      \  ftflL    A     G. 

Thompson. 

$19.59 — Pupils  of  S  No.    1. 

$14.15 — People   of   Johnstown,    Ohio. 

$12.00  Each —  A  Navy  Family."  L.  C.  Burgee.  L.  A. 
DAr^rv-.  C.  H.  Dresner.  S.  C  i.  I.,   and  W.  Hugging. 

George  D.  Ryder.  J.  1'..  Whiuker,  Mar.  V.  Tonne.  B.  B. 
.i  n  ,>,  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Hoffman. 

Contributions  of   less   than    $12.00   each — $87.00. 

Grand    Total — $12.40374. 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW- BOOKS 


;■  ,/h  ,f  I  ,  nce  t0  some.hundre^  of  requests  from  subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  countni   ire  hair  de 
uded  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books  reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest     Orders  forJef, 
books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on  receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postal  added    when  r 
quired.     Orders  should  be  addrest  to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  ii!rZ6Q  Fou/thAve    New  York  City' 


A  CURIOUS  BOOK  ON  "SWEDISH 

CHARLES" 

Gade,  John  A.  (Editor).  Charles  the  Twelfth 
Of  Sweden.  Translated  from  the  Manuscript  of  Carl 
•justafson  Klingspor.  With  illustrations.  Octavo,  pp. 
rv-371.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$3  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

One  of  the  striking  effects  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflagration  is  seen  in  the  way  it 
lights  up  other  periods  of  history  and 
brings  within  the  range  of  present  interest 
events  and  characters  of  the  partly  for- 
gotten past.  Thus,  two  centuries  ago 
the  nations  of  northern  Europe,  which 
thus  far  have  escaped  the  fiery  ordeal, 
were  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle  for 
supremacy  and  for  the  control  of  the  Ba  Itic. 
Then,  as  now.  racial  hatreds  and  the  over- 
weening ambition  of  princes  plunged  a 
large  portion  of  Europe  into  war.  A 
whole  century  before  Napoleon  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  of  northern  Europe 
•  a  military  genius  whose  brilliant  achieve- 
ments changed  the  current  of  history  ami 
gave  lasting  renown  to  his  country. 

In  Charles  XII.  more  than  oil.-  histo- 
rian has  seen  the  prototype  of  the  man 
who  was  to  distance  all  rivals  a  century 
later.  And  altho  the  comparison  hardly 
holds  true  in  the  literal  Bense,  it  appeals 
to  the  historic  imagination  as  in  some 
s.-nse  warranted  by  the  facts.  In  origi- 
nality, in  brilliancj  and  daring  of'  political 
conception,  ami  in  what  seems  to  1„.  the 
peculiar  appanage  of  genius— the  ability 
to  succeed  under  conditions  where  success 
i-  to  other  men  impossible — Charles  is  not 
unworthy  of  comparison  with  Napoleon. 
Il-i.l  rate  deferred  Poltava,  Charles  XII. 's 
Waterloo,  by  a  few  years,  had  he  not  been 
em  oft' in  the  early  flowering  of  his  achieve- 
ments, ii  i-  certain  that  the  history  of 
northern  Europ.  would  have  tal  en  a 
differenl  course.  The  story  of  Sweden's 
great    king    has    left     a     deep    and    lasting 

impression    in    histoid    and    literature 

well.  I'op.  i,,  the  famous  "Essay"  links 
bis  name  with  Alexander's;  Byron  in 
"Mazeppa"  laments  "dread  Pultowa's  d.,-, 
when  fortune  lefl  the  royal  Swede,"  and 
Dr.  Johnson  began  his  famous  poem  "The 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  with  the  lin< 
"on  ui,;,i  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
How  just  hi-  hopes,  lei  Swedish  Charles  decide." 
And  again  -aid  of  him. 

H<-  left  tin-  name  al  which  the  world  gr< 
To  point  a  moral   or  adorn  ;.  tale. 

Voltaire   deemed    the  young   conqueror 

worthy  of  a   Separate   monograph,   and    his 

"Life  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,"  is 
still  a  classic  of  it-  kind.  No  adequate 
presentation,  however,  "of  the  uneon- 
quered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain"  has 
np  to  now  he,-, i  available  for  English 
readers.  At  last  an  old  Swedish  chronicle 
has  been  unearthed,  a  real  historical 
treasure  and  "document"  of  Sweden's 
fyopie  and  it-  central  figure.  It  i-.  the 
complete  hi-tory  of  CharL  and  of  bis 
famous  campaigns  told  from  old  diaries 
1"  pt  by  a   comrade-in-arms,  an   intimate 

d  of  court  and  camp  in  Sweden  during 

■  pooh  of  unrivaled  historical  intei 


The  name  of  the  soldier-author  is  Carl 
Gustafson  Klingspor.  He  was  born  in 
Stockholm,  in  1665,  and.  lived  until  his 
seventy-eighth  year,  or  until  1742.  The 
translator,  who  has  performed  his  difficult 
task  admirably — his  work  producing  upon 
the  reader  the  effect  of  an  original — gives 
some  interesting  details  of  his  author. 
Klingspor  entered  the  service  of  Charles 
XL,  the  hero-king's  father,  as  a  mere  lad, 
serving  in  his  early  teens  as  a  page,  and 
as  an  officer  "as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  wield  a  sword  or  sit  a  horse  decently." 

"The  babe  whose  sword  was  to  flash 
lightning  under  European  skies,"  writes 
the  Swedish  biographer  in  his  quaint  fash- 
ion, "was  born  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
in  the  morning  of  June  the  sixteenth, 
1682."  That  "a  glorious  and  bloody 
reign"  was  prophesied  it  was  easy  for  ail 
men  to  see,  he  says.  The  ladies  in  waiting 
"wiped  blood  off  the  hands  of  the  babe," 
and  a  furious  storm  was  raging  without. 

The  young  prince's  career  approved  the 

portents.  This  is  how  the  biographer 
describes  him  as  he  stands  upon  the  brink 
of  manhood: 

"Like  the  whelp  of  the  greyhound,  the 
stripling  was  clean  of  tooth  and  limb, 
muscular,  gaunt,  ami  lanky,  unacquainted 
with  bodily  comforts  or  ease.  The  vices  of 
Ins  royal  peers,  Louis,  Augustus,  and 
J'eter,  were  never  to  he  his.  The  vanity 
of  pomp  and  splendor,  the  blandishments  of 
women,  the  allurements  of  drink,  and  the 
pleasures  of  delicate  food,  were  all  indiffer- 
enl    to    him.     The   religious  cam    of  our 

'him;  .  .  .  was  in  the  hoy  practical  Chris- 
tianity, as  needful  to  success  in  life  as 
I  he  very  breath  he  drew.  In  the  thin, 
well-marked    nose,    the    w  irv    hair     flowing 

bach  from  the  high,  clear  forehead,  the  firm- 

sel    jaw.   and    flashing  sapphire  eyes,    there 

were  a  calm  resolution  .and  un  ben  (ling  deter- 
mination that  brooked  no  resistance.  I  lis 
an  eager,  forward  lace  like  t  he  prow  of 
a  ?hip,  ami  .the  shorl  hair  in  locks  like 
pointed  llame-.  If  ever  man  was  born  a 
king,  it  was  tin-  iast  scion  of  the  line." 

The    narrative   of   Charles's   exploits   has 

the  picturesqueness  and  Homeric  touches 
of  Sienkiewie/s  celebrated  Polish  rom- 
ances. Nor  has  the  biographer  spared 
love-intrigues,  from  which  the  King  always 
issues  immaculate.  Some  idea  of  the 
quality  of  the  book  may  he  had  from  the 

author's    description    of    Countess    Aurora, 

von  Ko  iigsmarck,  who  was  sent  to  Charles 

to    emploj     her    charm-    in    bringing   abonl 

peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland: 

"How  shall  a  poo/-  soldier's  pen  describe 
one  who  at  this  time  was  the  toast  of  all 
Europe?  Thothe  grace  of  her  body  and  the 
beauty  of  her  face  were  exl  raordina rv, 
they  were  still  inferior  to  the  brilliancy  of 
her  soul.  Everything  in  her  seemed  in 
the  greatest  harmony.  The  color  upon  her 
cheeks  and   the  shining  of  her  eyes  were 

-til!,   in   this  h'-r  thirtieth  year,  as' those  of 

a  beauty  of  twenty.  Her  thick  blaci 
hair  lay  in  waves  around  the  oval  face. 
Her  forehead  was  high  ami  of  a  lofty  calm. 
The  delicate  curve  of  her  dark  eyebrows 
would  have  inspired  poets.  Arrows  which 
none   had   been  able   to  resist  were    darted 

from    her   black   eyes,   fiery  and   radiant. 
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Ttrstaides' 
to  the  physician 


1  he  doctor 
says: 

"Good  meat  broths 
act  as  a  splendid  tonic 
to  the  delicate  digestive 
system,  stimulating  an 
active  flow  of  the  gas- 
tric juices  and  hence 
aiding  in  the  proper 
assimilation  of  food. 
They  make  healthy 
children  healthier.  In 
the  sick  diet,  they  are,of 
course,  indispensable." 
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The  doctor  says  further: 
"Broths  are  frequently  taken 
at  critical  times.  To  be  ben- 
eficial they  must  have  the 
proper  strength,  very  slight 
seasoning,  and  no  grease.  So 
I  constantly  advise  the  use 
of  the  Franco-American 
Broths  which  come  in  cans 
all  ready  to  serve  and  which 
can  easily  be  obtained  at  the 
grocery  store.  I  have  found 
them  always  good — far  supe- 
rior to  the  home-made 
article." 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot   or  cold 
Require   no   preparation 
Sold  by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 
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Even  the  nose  was  a  masterpiece  of  the 
Creator.  The  mouth  was  small,  the  lips 
like  blood,  the  teeth  white  and  regular. 
Her  bosom  was  high,  her  waist  was  slender. 
And  in  this  fair  casket  was  the  mind  no  less 
fair,  a  jewel.  Her  rich  and  cultivated 
genius  had  captivated  many  of  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  Europe.  Equally  well 
could  she  banter  or  argue  in  the  Swedish, 
Latin,  French,  German,  or  Italian  tongue. 
By  her  talent  for  painting,  song,  music,  and 
the  art  of  poetry,  as  well  as  her  sound, 
scientific  attainments,  did  she  charm  who- 
ever discoursed  with  her,  whether  amid 
her  nuns  of  Quedlinburg,  or  under  the 
flashing  crystals  of  the  court  chandeliers. 
She  flamed  like  a  very  meteor  down  among 
the  tents  of  the  Swedish  camp." 

Such  was  the  paragon  of  her  sex 
whom  the  Polish  diplomats  relied  upon  to 
melt  the  Swedish  monarch.  "But  Charles 
remained  obdurate  as  adamant,"  says  the 
biographer.  The  charming  embassy  proved 
futile. 

Apart  from  its  romantic  interest,  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  almost  unrivaled,  the 
book  has  high  value  as  a  study  of  a  great 
military  period  possessing  some  phases 
analogous  to  our  own. 


MR.   HOWELLS'S    RECOLLECTIONS 
HIS  YOUTH 
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Howells,  W.  1>.  Years  of  My  Youth.  Pp.  238. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

Renan,  who,  like  Mr.  Howells,  wrote  in 
old  age  his  early  recollections,  avers  that 
the  most  interesting  period  in  the  life  of 
distinguished  men  is  their  youth,  since 
it  is  then  that  the  future  seems  also  ap- 
parent, tho  "hidden  by  a  veil."  Intrinsic- 
ally golden,  that  epoch  of  life  hardly  needs 
the  adventitious  aid  of  literary  art  to  make  it 
alluring  to  the  reader.  In  the  case  of  some 
lives  of  supereminent  interest  tins  chapter 
lias  been  torn  out,  or  remains  fragmentary. 
When  it  exists  for  us  complete,  and  has 
the  charming  mold  of  autobiography, 
there  is  little  left  to  be  desired  in  the  way 
of  literary  interest.  Mr.  Howells,  having 
almost  reached  the  eightieth  mile-stone  in 
his  long  life's  journey,  now  pauses  to  take 
"a  longing,  lingering  look  behind."  Gazing 
down  the  vista  of  almost  fourscore  years, 
he  can  discern  through  the  lanes  of  time 
the  magical  years  of  youth.  He  sees  "the 
wavering  outline  of  its  nature  shadowed 
against  the  background  of  family." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
life  more  penetrated  with  literary  asso- 
ciations than  the  one  which  is  here  so 
vividly  and  charmingly]  depicted.  Never 
was  literary  man  more  thoroughly  to  tho 
manner  born.  Howells's  father  owned  a 
newspaper  in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  the 
smell  of  the  press  and  of  printers'  ink 
literally  haunted  his  infancy.  "The  print- 
er's craft,"  he  writes,  "was  simply  my 
joy  and  pride  from  the  first  things  I  knew 
of  it."  He  remembers  when  he  coidd  not 
read,  but  he  does  not  remember  when  he 
could  not  set  type.  His  first  attempts  at 
literature  were  not  written,  but  put  in  type, 
and  printed  off  by  him.  He  condenses  Lis 
educational  history  in  an  unforgettable 
sentence:  "At  ten  years  and  onward  till 
journalism  became  my  university,  the 
printing-office  was  mainly  my  school."  Yet 
he  did  not  escape  altogether  the  traditional 
plague  of  infancy,  the  school.  But  he 
admits  that  his  schooling  was  "irregular." 
As  to  religion,  on  its  dogmatic  side  at  least, 
the  reader  gets  the  impression  that  it  did 
not  cut  a  very  large  figure  in  the  life  of  the 
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WHEN  he  bought  a  new  pair 
of  rubber  boots,  the  thing  he 
was  most  particular  about  was 
to  see  that  one  of  these  trade- 
marks was  plainly  stamped  on 
each  boot. 

Their  names  are  names  to  con- 
jure with;  each  one  of  them 
represents  a  modest  beginning,  a 
remarkable  growth,  a  continuous 
record  of  quality  production, 
coupled  with  honorable  tradition. 

The  thought  of  making  any 
article  in  any  way  or  from  any 
materials  that  were  not  the  very 
best  for  the  purpose  would  never 
have  occurred  to  any  of  these  great 
manufacturers. 

To-day,  these  same  trade-marks 
are  on  good  rubber  footwear  for 
your  guidance  in  buying.  Only  an 
expert  can  distinguish  good  from 
poor  rubber  footwear  by  external 
appearance  and  touch.  Thus  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  self-interest 
and  self-protection  for  you  to  make 
certain  that  any  rubber  footwear 
you  buy  is  marked  with  one  of  these 
famous  brands. 

Seventy -four  years  of  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  and  the 
experience  of  forty-seven  great 
factories  are  back  of  every  pair 
of  rubber  shoes,  overshoes,  arc- 
tics, boots,  etc.,  produced  by 
the  United  States  Rubber  Com- 
pany, the  largest  rubber  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 


Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as  long  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit 

United  States  Rubber  Company 
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of  science-  yet  one  of  man*  most  useful 
servants.  ^— ^.      
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w  closer  her 
ritle  —  and  in 
countless  fissures  of 
the  folded  rook,  through  untold  ages 
of  flame,  a  marvelous  mineral  slowly 
formed.  Nature's  gift — Man's  armor 
against  fire — Asbestos. 

Millions  of  years  later  an  audience 
faces  a  theatre  curtain — on  it  this 
word,    Asbestos,    spelling    safety. 

Around  arc  brilliant  lights,  energized 
from  distant  generators  through  a 
system  safeguarded  by  this  same 
Asbestos.  Many  here  live  or  work 
in  buildings  roofed  with  Asbes- 
tos; here,  too,  are  many  house- 
wives whose  dining  tables  it 
protects.  Even  the  motor 
waiting    without,     have 
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ONE  OF  THE  JOHNS-MANVI  LLE 

ASBESTOS    MINES;  DANVILLE, 
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brakes  lined  with  this  same  Asbestos 
— mineral  of  many  marvels,  fashioned 
to  meet  man's  needs. 

Think  of  a  rook,  heavy  and  dense  as  mar- 
ble, yet  a  nugget  of  silky  fibres,  a  floss  like 
thistle-down.  Each  fibre  so  light  it  floats 
on  water — yet  so  rugged  that  these  mil- 
lion years  'mid  the  chaos  of  earth's  change 
have  neither  broken  its  slender  thread  nor 
marred  its  silken  sheen.  Like  wool  or 
flax,  yet  a  mineral;  both  crystalline 
and  fibrous,  brittle  and  pliable  —  this  is 
Asbestos — Nature's  Paradox. 

The  Ancients  Held  it  in  Awe 

and  wonderful  tales  grew  with  each  telling. 
Legend  made  it  the  hair  of  the  Great  Sala- 
mander, the  lizard  that  lived  in  fire  ;  or 
again  a  wonderful  plant  immune  to  flame. 
Small  wonder  that  Asbestos  became  the 
stage  property  of  Magi,  the  costly  curio 
of  kings  and  their  shroud  on  the  funeral 
pyre. 

Charlemagne  astounded  his  warrior  guests 
by  flinging  the  cloth  of  Asbestos  from  the 
table  into  the  fire,  only  to  withdraw  it  un- 
burned  —  even  bleached  and  cleansed  by 
the  flame. 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  to  set  his  little 
world  to  rights.  Returning  from  Tartary, 
he  wrote,  "In  this  same  mountain  there  is 
a  vein  of  the  material  from  which  Sala- 
mander is  made.  For  the  real  truth  is  that 
the  Salamander  is  no  beast,  as  they  allege 
in  our  part  of  the  world,  but  is  a  substance 
found  in  the  earth."  And  he  tells  how  the 
rock  was  mined,  pounded  into  wool  in  great 
copper  mortars,  and  woven  into  napkins 
for  the  Great  Khan. 


But  for  centuries  after,  Asbestos  remained 
merely  a  curiosity. 

Unique  Combination  of  Properties 

Compared  v  ith  other  materials,  its  aggre- 
gation of  properties  is  unparalleled.  Wood 
burns — Asbestos  is  unchanged  by  flame 
or  by  a  temperature  of  1500"  F.  Stone  dis- 
integrates—Asbestos defies  erosion.  Steel 
rusts — Asbestos  is  immune.  Asbestos  re- 
sists wear  and  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
acids,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity, 
and  insulates  against  heat  or  cold.  The  old 
Greeks  named  it  d«j(Js<rro<; —  "inconsum- 
able." And  nothing  was  ever  better  named. 

Its  Service  to  Man  But  Begun 

Had  someone  championed  Asbestos  earlier, 
the  world  today  would  be  further  along. 
The  Chicago  fire  might  never  have  hap- 
pened—indeed, it  is  probable  that  50  years 
hence  the  community  fire  will  be  a  finished 
page,  as  the  Asbestos  roof  gains  ever 
wider  acceptance. 

Steam  pipes,  once  plastered  with  mud,  are 
now  being  insulated  by  Asbestos  to  pre- 
vent waste  of  heat;  engines  improve  their 
economy  by  Asbestos  packings.  Modern 
chemistry,  too,  requires  this  marvelous 
mineral  for  its  filters.  At  every  turn,  in  the 
homes  or  workshops  of  the  nation,  we  find 
Asbestos,  converted  into  useful  form. 


How  It  Was  Made  Useful 

Natural  products  are  usually  developed  by 
necessity.  But  it  was  left  to  the  vision  and 
foresight  of  a  business  institution  to  re- 
alize the  possibilities  of  Asbestos — and  to 
supply  the  effort,  the  courage  and  resour- 
ces   to  make  Asbestos   what  it  is  today. 

To  really  appreciate  the  task  so  success- 
fully mastered  by  Johns-Manville  requires 
a  trip  through  one  of  their  ten  great  fac- 
tories. One  mustsee  giant  machinery  trans- 
form rock  into  felts  —  see  paper  pressed 
from  pulp — see  fibre  and  wire  pressed  back 
into  rock-hardness  for  the  brake  blocks 
of  some  great  lift  or  dredge. 

In  another  section  a  complete  textile  mill, 
where  this  same  rock  of  Asbestos  is  spun 
or  woven — spun  into  thread  so  fine  that  a 
hundred  yards  weigh  but  an  ounce — woven 
into  cloth  like  linen  or  into  heavier  fabrics 
as  thick  as  your  finger. 

On  one  side  a  tailor  making  clothes  of 
flame-proof  cloth  ;  on  another  this  same 
Asbestos  combined  with  rubber  for  engine, 
pump,  or  compressor  packings,  —  again  into 
cements  to  withstand  fierce  furnace  heats. 

So  it  is  made  into  Shingles,  Roofings, 
Brake  Linings,  Insulations,  Cements,  Elec- 
trical Devices,  Tapes,  Clothes,  Yarns- 
hundreds  of  products  that  enter  every 
avenue  of  science  and  the  useful  arts. 

Through  Asbestos  Johns-Manville  lias 
made  industrial  history — has  contribu- 
ted to  progress— has  made  life  safer 
and  more  complete.  It  has  taken  the 
mystic  mineral,  the  curio,  the  paradox 
of  the  ages,  and  made  it  serve  Man. 
A  task  for  any  50  years — an  achieve- 
ment which  justifies  the  linking  of 
Asbestos  with  Johns-Manville. 
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American  Industries 
Threatened 

American  manufacturers  have  been  su- 
preme in  turning:  out  high  grade  ma- 
chinery and  going  a  long  way  toward 
winning  the  world  market,  in  spite  of 
high  labor-cost  and  of  methods  in  some 
respects  both  wasteful  and  inefficient. 

To  maintain  leadership  after  the  war, 
our  manufacturers  must  correct  their 
methods,  eliminate  the  inefficiencies, 
adopt  standardization. 

There  is  shown  below  a  Thread  Limit 
Gage,  one  of  the  many  G.  T.  D.  Gages. 
The  two  pairs  of  points  are  set  by  stand- 
ards to  maximum  and  minimum  limits  re- 
spectively and  sealed.  Any  bolt  that  is 
too  large  will  fail  to  pass  the  upper  points, 
or  if  too  small  will  fall  through  the  lower 
ones. 

Using  Limit  Gages,  an  inexperienced 
workman  can  gage  thousands  of  parts  in 
a  day,  without  error  in  measurement,  and 
the  manufacturer  knows  the  parts  wiH  be 
interchangeable.  Not  only  is  accuracy  in- 
sured, and  material  and  money  saved,  but 
also  assembling  of  parts  is  much  more 
rapid,  and  the  average  quality  of  the  fin- 
ished product  greatly  improved. 

For  information  as  to  Gages  and  their 
wide  field  of  uses,  send  for  "How  to 
Measure  Screw  Threads." 

©reenfieldXp  i^DieCorporation 
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Threading  Machines,  Reamers,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
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Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  PretwSJ.  Lar- 
gerSla.  Rotary  $60.  Have  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  ea*y,  roljMMnt,  Write 
factory  Tor  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
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future  [novelist.  The  family  faith  was 
that  of  Swedenborg,  and  he  was  received 
into  that  communion.  "But  there  were  no 
services  of  our  recondite  faith  in  Hamil- 
ton," he  writes.  "Out  of  curiosity  and  a 
solemn  joy  in  its  ceremonial,  I  sometimes 
went  to  the  Catholic  Church,  where  my 
eyes  clung  fascinated  to  the  life-large 
effigy  of  Christ  bleeding  on  his  cross  against 
the  eastern  wall." 

Passing  to  the  quite  as  enchanting 
period  of  adolescence.  Mr.  Howells  reviews 
the  period  to  which  his  fondest  recollec- 
tions seem  to  revert — that  spent  at  Colum- 
bus, with  its  social  and  literary  triumphs. 
It  is  a  delightful  picture  of  mid-nineteenth- 
century  social  life  in  the  West  that  he 
conjures  up  for  us.  Of  the  literary  atmos- 
phere of  these  far-off  days,  Mr.  Howells 
writes: 

"It  was  the  high  noon  of  Tennyson,  and 
Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot,  and'  Dickens, 
and  Charles  Reade,  whose  books  seemed 
following  one  another  so  rapidly.  "The 
Xcwcomes'  was  passing  as  a  serial  through 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  we  were  reading 
that  with  perhaps  more  pleasure  than  any 
of  the  other  novels,  and  with  the  self- 
satisfaction  in  our  pleasure  which  I  have 
before  this  argued  was  Thackeray's  most 
insidious  effect  with  youth  striving  to 
spurn  the  world  it  longed  to  shine  in.  .  .  . 
We  are  all  dead  now,  all  save  we  and  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  but,  as  I 
think  back,  we  are  all  living  again,  and 
others  are  living  who  are  also  dead." 

FABRE'S  STUDIES  OF  THE  CATER- 
PILLAR 

Fabre,  J.  Henri.    The  Life  of  the  Caterpillar. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.  Pp. 
371.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50  net. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  the  sixth  volume  of  Mr.  Teixeira's 
admirable  translations  of  the  Souvenirs 
Entomologiques,  by  the  remarkable  French 
naturalist,  Fabre.  It  is  the  first  that  has 
been  prepared  for  English  publication  since 
the  author's  death,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1015,  at  an  exceedingly  advanced  age,  and 
it  contains  all  the  essays,  fourteen  in 
number,  which  he  wrote  on  butterflies  or 
moths,  or  their  caterpillars.  Some  of  the 
essays  have  been  printed  in  periodicals,  but 
the  rest  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
English.    • 

In  the  new  volume,  an  elaborate  mono- 
graph on  the  caterpillar,  the  "Homer  of  the 
insects"   continues  his   wonderful   revela- 
tions in  the  tiny  world  which  has  been 
the   Study   of  his  lifetime.     The  exquisite 
literary     form     which    distinguished    the 
earlier   volumes  of  the  great  naturalist  is 
1 1 ere    maintained,  and    the    philosophical 
and   lyrical   undertone   which   gives    such 
charm  to  his  writings  is  even  accentuated. 
Fabre,  with   his   microscope,   absorbed  in 
studying    the   infinitesimal    comedies   and 
tragedies  of  insect-life,   is  constantly  per- 
ceiving  glimpses  of  the'  truth   of  things, 
of  the  secret  of  creation.     It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  sees  in  the  cocoon 
what  Plato  sees  in  the  empyrean.     He  is 
convinced   thai    future  persistence  in   the 
study  of  his  chosen  domain  will  reveal  new 
and  important  truths  of  science.     We  have 
much  to  learn,  he  insists,  from  the  animal 
creation.     How   enviable,   he   exclaims,    is 
the  superiority,  in  many  cases,  of  the  animal 
over  man.     It    teaches   us  the  poverty  of 
our  attainments,  it  declares  I  he  mediocrity 

of  our  sensory  apparatus.  It,  proclaims 
realil  ies  "so  Far  in  excess  of  our  attributes  " 
that  they  astound  us. 


The  variety  and  gorgeous  apparel  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  butterfly  are  well 
known  even  to  the  casual  observer  of  the 
insect  world.  But  how  many  have  ever 
seen  the  tiny,  glorified  reptile  known  to 
entomologists  as  the  Great  Peacock?  The 
naturalist  goes  into  raptures  over  him. 
"Who  does  not  know  the  magnificent 
moth,  the  largest  in  Europe,  clad  in 
maroon  velvet,  with  a  necktie  of  white  fur. 
The  wings  with  a  sprinkling  of  gray  and 
brown,  crossed  by  a  faint  zigzag  and  edged 
with  smoky  white,  have  in  the  center  a 
round  patch,  a  great  eye  with  a  black  pupil, 
and  a  variegated  iris  containing  successive 
black,  white,  chestnut,  and  purple  arcs. 
On  the  top  of  thinly  scattered  tubercles, 
crowned  with  a  palisade  of  black  hairs, 
are  set  beads  of  turquoise  blue."  A  tiny 
row  of  moth's  eggs  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
in  the  author  a  train  of  philosophical 
speculation. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Gray,  Louis  Herbert,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Editor. 
The  Mythology  of  tAU  Races.  Vol.  IX,  Oceania, 
by  Roland  B.  Dixon,  Ph.D.  Pp.  xviii-364.  Boston: 
Marshall  Jones  Company.     Postage,  16  cents. 

This  volume  is  the  third  in  its  series 
to  be  issued.  An  important  link  of  the 
series  with  an  increasingly  valuable  study 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  professor  of  anthropology  in 
Harvard.  For  one  of  the  reasons  which 
abundantly  justify  these  volumes  is  the 
light  tin-own  by  mythology  on  human 
history.  One  wonders  that  Professor 
Dixon  was  not  appalled  and  discouraged 
by  the  magnitude  of  his  task.  For  what 
is  included  hero  is  a  digest  not  only  of  the 
myths  of  Oceania  as  usually  understood, 
but  of  the  continent  of  Australia  and  of 
the  islands  of  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Java,  the  Philippines, 
and  New  Guinea.  This  huge  surface  area, 
with  its  varieties  of  humanity,  presents  so 
large  a  mass  that  only  by  dividing  it  into 
more  limited  areas  was  treatment  possible. 
The  divisions  are  five,  and  are  indicated 
on  a  map  at  the  end  of  the  volume:  Poly- 
nesia, Melanesia,  Indonesia,  Micronesia, 
and  Australia.  The  arrangement  of  the 
material  is  convenient  and  illuminating. 
The  bibliography  is  comprehensive,  tho  we 
miss  mention  of  the  very  valuable  "History 
of  Melanesian  Society,"  by  Rivers  (which 
makes  use  of  the  myths  and  legends  of  the 
region),  and  of  such  works  as  Newton's 
"In  Far  New  Guinea"  and  Williamson's 
"Ways  of  South  Sea  Savages."  May  we 
suggest  that  if  the  map  were  so  mounted 
as  to  be  visible  outside  the  volume  when 
unfolded  it  would  enhance  its  conve- 
nience. The  volume  increases  our  respect 
for  the  series  and  our  desire  to  see  it  speedily 

completed. 

Collins,    Francis    A.      The    Camera    Man:    His 

Adventures  in  Many  Fields.  With  Practical  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Amateur.  Pp.  278.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  1916.  $1.30  net.  Postage, 
10  cents. 

The  more  than  forty  photographs,  many 
of  them  full-page,  which  illustrate  the 
sixteen  chapters  of  text  in  this  bo^k,  add 
wonderfully  to  its  interest.  They  show 
"the  Camera  Man"  in  his  most  difficult 
positions,  obtaining  films  For  "  t  he  movies," 
calmly  doing  his  "stunt"  in  war  or  peace. 
Ho  has  come  to  be  a  necessity  on  the 
batl  le-field,  on  t  he  sea,  in  scienl  ific  research 
and  industrial  development,  along  routes 
of  travel — about  everywhere,  to  be  sure, 
that  men  go  for  adventure,  or  knowledge, 
or  gain.    The  marvels  of  his  performance, 
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Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Ttre  Saver" Accessories  are  easy  to  get  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everyiuhere 


■ 


A  Road  in  the 

Berkshire  Hills,  Massachusetts 


To  Goodyear  Service  Station  Men 


It  is  a  common  error  on  the  part 
of  the  average  consumer,  to  believe 
that  the  tire  manufacturer  wants 
his  product  to  wear  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Correct  him! 

Tell  him  what  this  Company  has 
done  to  make  tires  yield  more  mile- 
age, to  give  less  trouble,  longer  life, 
better  satisfaction,  at  lower  cost. 

Tell  him  first  of  the  Goodyear 
No-Hook  Bead,  and  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  tire  buyers  of  Amer- 
ica in  eliminating  rim  cuts,  tube 
pinching,  blowing  off  the  rim. 

Tell  him  of  the  Braided  Piano- 
Wire  Base  in  Goodyear  Tires,  and 
of  how  much  it  has  added  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  No-Hook  Bead 
idea  in  security. 

Tell  him  of  the  Goodyear  "On- 
Air"  Cure,  and  what  it  means  to 
users  in  reducing  the  risk  of  blow- 
outs from  wrinkled  or  buckled  fabric. 

Tell  him  of  the  Goodyear  Wrap- 
ped Tread  construction,  its  impor- 
tance as  a  guard  against  inferior 
tires  going  into  service. 


Tell  him  of  the  special  material 
used  in  Goodyear  Tires  —  of  the 
fabric,  made  to  our  own  specifica- 
tions because  the  general  market 
doesn't  offer  its  equal,  •which  tests 
five  per  cent  stronger  than  we  can 
buy  elsewhere. 

Tell  him  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Goodyear  Breaker  Strip,  and  how  it 
rivets  tread  and  carcass  in  an  indis- 
soluble unit. 

Tell  him  of  the  extra  material  that 
goes  into  Goodyear  Tires  and 
Tubes,  making  them  larger  and 
stronger,  that  they  will  ride  easier 
and  wear  longer — an  item  footing 
close  to  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars  extra  this  year. 

Tell  him  of  the  bigger  blocks  that 
go  into  Goodyear  All-Weather 
Treads  this  year,  to  give  them  bet- 
ter traction  and  greater  non-skid 
efficiency. 

Tell  him  that  the  total  of  sums 
spent  by  Goodyear  in  twelve 
months  to  make  his  tires  serve  bet- 
ter, wear  longer  and  cost  less,  ex- 
ceeds four  and  a  quarter  millions 


of  dollars.     He  should  know  this, 
for  it  is  spent  in  his  behalf. 

And  then,  as  a  climax  (for  it  is  a 
climax  in  tire  accomplishment),  tell 
him  of  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire — 
how  it  was  developed,  improved, 
perfected — made  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  best  we  had  learned, 
evolved,  hoped  for,  through  all  our 
experience  in  tire  building. 

Tell  him  how,  if  it  costs  a  little 
more  to  buy  than  other  tires,  it  costs 
much  less  to  own  —  and  is  worth 
surprisingly  more. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  well  to 
reveal  how  The  Goodyear  Tire  C&, 
Rubber  Company,  through  men  like 
yourself,  is  pursuing  a  nation-wide 
plan  of  tire  conservation,  by  inform- 
ing tire  users  in  the  matters  of 
proper  inflation,  prevention  meas- 
ures, care  and  repair. 

This  point, alone.should  refute  the 
error  mentioned  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  advertisement. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  tS,  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Family  holds  Hartford  Stock 

K>7Years 


Na^X"       Ha»*fos»  Fim  lmuunci  Ohics. 
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the  payment  of  such  debt, 
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The  stock  originally  issued  in  1810  to  John  Russ,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  never  been  sold.  It  has  been  transferred  by  inheritance  only, 
and  is  now  held  by  his  direct  descendants  in  the  "fourth  generation. 
In  like  manner  the  Hartford's  traditions  of  financial  strength  and 
integrity  have  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Frequently  the  biggest  inheritance  a  father  leaves  to  his  son  is  the 
right  to  represent  the 

INSURANCE  Service 

OF  THE 

TWO  HARTFORDS 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  and  the  Hartford  Accident 
and  Indemnity  Company  write  practically  every  form  of  insurance 
except  life  insurance.  For  over  a  century  Hartford  losses  have  been 
promptly  and  fairly  paid  in  ever  increasing  amounts.  Robert  Fulton 
was  experimenting  with  his  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  when  the 
Hartford  began  to  write  insurance.  From  that  day  to  this  its  growth 
has  kept  pace  with  the  wonderful  development  of  the  country's  trade 
and  commerce. 

Are  you  fully  insured  ?  Look  over  the  list  below  and  check  the  forms 
of  insurance  which  interest  you.  Ask  your  agent  or  broker  to  get 
you  a  Hartford  policy,  or  write  to  us  and  we  will  tell  you  the  name 
and  address  of  an  agent  who  can  give  you  rates  and  particulars. 


The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

The  Hartford  Accident  and 

Indemnity  Co. 


Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company.  (Service  Department   Dl).    125  Trumbull  Street.  Hartford,  Conn. 

2iedr«rwHHePn'CoTme,^Jn''.rT,i0n  °n  ,he  ki"d  °'  insuran«  ">«ked  and  name  of  Hartford  a£ent  to  the  name  and 
*aaress  written  on  margin  of  this  coupon. 
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Fire 
Rent 

Use  and  Occupancy 

Sprinkler  Leakage 

Explosion 

Tornado 

Hail 

Automobile 


upon. 

Motor  Cycle 
Tractor 

Merchandise  in  Transit 
Mail  Package 
Registered  Mail 
Samples  and  Baggage 
Art  Exhibitors 
I   Marine  Insurance 


|  Accident  and  Health 

Burglary  and  Theft 
Plate  Glass 

Workmen's  Compensation 
Employers'  Liability 
Elevator  Liability 
Teams  Liability 
Doctors'  Liability 


Druggists'  Liability 
Public  Liability 
Landlords'  Liability 
Fidelity  and  Surety  Bonds 
Golfers' 
Live  Stock 

Race  and  Show  Horse 
1  Dairy  Herds 


the  risks  that  he  runs,  the  progress  of  his 
methods,  are  all  set  forth  in  these  pages, 
as  also  is  the  camera's  evolution. 

Leveson-Gower,  Lord  Granville  (First  Earl 
UranyHIe).  Private-Correspondence,  1781  to  1821. 
Edited  by  his  daughter-in-law,  Castalia,  Countess 
oranvilie.  In  two  volumes,  with  portraits  and  illus- 
trations. Royal  octavo.  Pp.  xxviii-510-597.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $10  net  per  set.  Postage, 
o«i.  cents. 

Encompassing  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  dramatic  periods  of  modern  history, 
this    correspondence    throws    penetrating 
light  on  the  social  and  political  worlds  of 
the  third  and  fourth  Georges  in  England, 
and  upon  the  Revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic eras  in  France.     Born  in  1773  of  one 
of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  of  England, 
Lord  Granville  entered  early  upon  a  bril- 
liant social  and  diplomatic  career.     After 
haying  finished  his    studies  at  Oxford,  a 
visit  to  Paris  marked  the  first  stage  of  the 
"grand  tour"  upon  which  he  entered.     His 
itinerary  included  The  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Cologne,  and  Frankfort.     At  Frankfort  he 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II. 
Thence    he    went    to   Mayence,  Coblenz. 
Gotha,   Dresden,  Berlin,   and    St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  was  received  by  Catherine 
II.     His  course  then  lay  through  Moscow. 
Warsaw,  Krakow,  Vienna,  and  Prague,  and 
homeward  to  England.     Most  of  the  fa- 
mous personages  of  France  and  England  of 
that  period  appear  in  the  correspondence. 
One  of  Lord  Oranville's  correspondents  saw 
Napoleon  at  close  range,  and  the  estimate 
given  is  singularly  interesting. 

Nolen,  John,  Kdited  by.  City  Planning.  Illus- 
trated. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1916.  $2 
net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Many  Americans  have  recently  become 
aware  of  the  disastrous  results  of  an  un- 
qualified individualism  in  city  building. 
Planning  in  advance  and  cooperatively  has 
already  wrought  wonders  in  many  of  our 
growing  towns.  In  this  book  Mr.  Nolen, 
in  conjunction  with  sixteen  other  experts, 
outlines  the  essentials  of  city  planning  in 
general  and  in  detail.  Restrictions  upon 
Private  Property,  Transportation,  Indus- 
trial Districts,  Recreation  Facilities,  City 
Financing,  and  City  Planning  Legislation 
are  among  the  many  subjects  discust,  offer- 
ing suggestions  to  meet  every  contingency 
in  city  development.  The  aim  of  the  au- 
thors is  to  show  the  public-spirited  citizen 
the  advantages  of  an  efficient  city  to  every 
one  of  its  inhabitants,  and  to  this  end  they 
have  presented  their  arguments  in  the  most 
concrete  and  practical  form.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  and  diagrams. 

Rider,  Bertha  Carr  (M.A.,  D.LItt.).  The  Greek 
House:  Its  History  and  Development  from  the 
Neolithic  Period  to  the  Hellenistic  Age.  8vo, 
pp.  xn-272.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  Cam- 
bridge: University  Press.  $3.25  net.  Postage,  16 
cents. 

Archeological  investigations  over  a  wide 
area,   especially   those    taking  place  since 
1900,  furnish  the  material  for  this  volume, 
the  title  of  which  accurately  describes  it. 
An  interesting  feature  of  the  work  is  one 
of  its  fundamental  assumptions  that  the 
tomb   and   the   house    are   closely   related 
genetically;  indeed,  sometimes  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  which  of  the  two  purposes  a  structure 
served.     The  tomb  was  "the  house  of  the 
living  transferred    to    tho  .  .  .  realms  of 
the  dead."     In  view  of  the  post-glacial  mi- 
grations, light  is  sought  all  the  way  from 
North  Africa  to  Iceland,  always,  however, 
with  strict   regard  to  the  environment  and 
to  the  possible  influence  upon  Greek  con- 
struction.    Lacustrine  dwellings,  the  north- 
ern   house,   Cretan,   round,   elliptical,    ree- 
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When  Will  You  Displace  Cruel,TimeWasting,  Money  Losing 
Horse  Drawn  Service  and  Use  Smith  Form-a-Truck  ? 


Blinding  storms,  snow,  icy 
streets  and- — down  go  the 
horses!  One  delay,  one  ac- 
cident, may  cause  the  loss  of 
a  valuable  shipment  or  the 
death  of  a  costly  animal. 
And  the  money  cost  will  be 
greater  than  you  would  pay 
for   Smith   Form-a-Truck. 

Pays  for  Itself 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  takes  uncer- 
tainty out  of  hauling — takes  high 
cost  out  of  delivery — puts  your  haul- 
ing department  on  a  profit-earning, 
time-saving  basis  that  more  than  pays 
for  your  Smith  Form-a-Truck  equip- 
ment in  the  first  few  months  of  use. 


Twice  the  Tonnage;  3 
Times  the  Area 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  hauling  costs 
are  lower  than  for  any  other  form  of 
service — accurate  records  show  that 
one  Smith,  working  the  same  num- 
ber of  hours  as  horses,  will  cover 
three  times  the  area  and  haul  twice 
the  tonnage.  Can  you  afford  to  de- 
lay installing  this  remarkable  service 
in  your  delivery? 

$8  Repairs  in  4  Years 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  service  is  reliable 
under  every  condition  of  work.  The 
first  Smith  Form-a-Truck  ever  used  has 
gone  20,000  miles — carried  an  average 
load  of  2050  pounds  and  cost  $8  for  re- 
pairs in  its  four  years  of  work.  Where 
can  you  duplicate  this  record  except  in 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  Itself  ? 


Use  These  Power  Plants 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with 
any  Ford,  Maxwell,  Buick,  Dodge 
Brothers,  Chevrolet  or  Overland 
power  plant.  Makes  a  permanent, 
strongly  built  one-ton  truck,  fully 
guaranteed,  with  every  feature  of 
construction  adding  to  endurance,  long 
life,  low  cost  and  good  speed  of  delivery. 

Thousands  of   Users — 352 
Lines  of  Work 

10,000  users  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  in 
352  lines  of  business  all  over  the  country 
are  building  new  standards  of  motor 
truck  efficiency  and  delivery  economy  in 
all  their  work.  Equipments  range  from 
large  fleets  used  by  many  of  the  biggest 
corporations  to  single  units  that  are 
bringing  a  new  idea  of  real  service  to 
small  users. 


$ 


350 


F.  O.  B.  Chicago 


The  Smith  Form-a-Truck  dealer  organization  is 
built  up  of  many  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  motor 
trade  industry — each  is  the  leader  in  his  vicinity. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  "  Delivers  the  Goods,"  a  booklet 
crammed  with  valuable  information. 


Dealers: 

Our  proposi- 
tion to  you  is 
the  biggest 
ever  offered — 
gel  full  details 
of  our  wonder- 
ful sales  devel- 
oping co-oper- 
ation. 

Wire  before  it 
is  too  late. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 
1834  Broadway,  New  York 


Suite  923  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building, 
1470  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH 
120  Mariette  St.,  Atlanta 


PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH 
Tic©  and  Hill  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 


The  heavy  illustration 
shows  the  Smith  Form- 
a-Truck  Attachment, 
which  carries  90  I  of 
the  load,  bolted  to  the 
car  power  plant,  with 
a  vise-like  grip. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRANCH 
1808  Grand  Avenue 


UIM&UL1 
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Speedy  Building 

'*"  Winter 


These  all-steel  buildings  do  not  depend  upon 
the  hardening  of  cement  or  mortar.  They  come 
to  you  in  steel  panels  all  ready  to  erect.  On  the 
coldest  day  they  can  be  rapidly  erected  into  a 
complete  structure  justas  easily  as  in  summer.  You 
can  have  a  weather-tight,  perfectly  ventilated  and 
well  lighted  Kahn  Steel  Building  ready  for  occu- 
pancy in  a  few  days — and  a  hammer  is  the»only 
tool  required. 


constitute  the  ideal  building  for  rapidly  growing 
businesses,  as  they  are  quickly  enlarged — readily 
taken  down  and  moved  to  a  new  location — speed- 
ly  re-erected.  Suitable  for  garages,  factories, 
offices,  storehouses,  schools,  hospitals,  cottages, 
railroad  sheds,  etc. 

Made  of  interchangeable  sleel  units,  assembled  by  means 
of  a  simple  locking  device.  Provided  with  steel  sash,  steel 
doors,  and  steel  tile  roof.  Fireproof,  weather-tight — ap- 
proved by  city  building  departments.  A  modern  type  of 
economical,  permanent  construction,  well  deserving  your 
investigation. 

Send  today  for  our  free  book  giving 
full  information 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

Dept.  P-36,  Youngjtown,  Ohio 


Consult  Your  Lawyer  — 
Appoint  This  Company 

Y^t-JR  will  is  too  important  a  document 
to  be  carelessly  drawn  up.  We  advise 
all  who  desire  to  name  this  Company  as 
executor  and  trustee  to  have  their  wills 
prepared  by  a  skillful,  trustworthy  lawyer. 

Please  notify  our  officers  when  you  have  ap- 
pointed this  Company.  The  will  can  be  kept 
in  our  vault  without  charge  and  be  instantly 
available  when  wanted. 

Ask  for  interesting  book  let"  Let's  Choose 
Executors  and  Talk  of  Wills." 

1    Bankers   Trust   Company 

1 6  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources     over    $250,000,000 
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tangular  forms,  Minoan-Cretan  houses  and 
palaces,  those  on  the  mainland,  in  Troy, 
Homeric  palaces,  and  the  historic  house  of 
classic  Greece  are  successively  described, 
with  over  fifty  illustrations  and  abundant 
references  to  sources. 

The  conclusions  are:  A  continuity  of 
type  from  Neolithic  to  Hellenistic  times; 
the  order  of  succession  of  forms  seems  to  be 
round,  elliptical,  rectangular  (on  the  basis 
of  the  order  at  Orchomenus) ;  the  mainland 
type  is  characterized  by  the  megaron,  or 
large  hall  with  hearth,  which  the  Ho- 
meric palace  follows;  classic  Greece  shows 
the  courtyard  type  predominating,  tho  the 
Mycenaean-Homeric  persisted.  The  chap- 
ter on  Homeric  palaces  is  of  especial  value 
to  the  student,  with  its  discussion  of 
Homeric  terms  and  phrases.  The  book  is 
naturally  not  easy  reading,  and  is  intended 
for  the  specialist,  not  for  the  general  reader. 
It  is  a  convenient  summary  from  sources 
often  not  easily  accessible. 

Winter,  Nevin  O.     Texas   the  Marvellous.     Pp. 

343.  With  a  map  and  fifty-four  plates  additional. 
Boston:  The  Page  Company.  $3.50  net.  Carriage 
charge,  25  cents. 

Probably  no  other  State  of  the  Union  has 
had  a  history  so  romantic  as  Texas;  none 
other  can  match  it  in  breadth  of  area,  in 
sweep  of  magnificent  agricultural  domain. 
"Few  persons,"  as  Mr.  Winter  says  in  his 
Preface,  "unless  they  have  had  a  visual 
demonstration,  fully  appreciate  the  almost 
unprecedented  development  that  is  now 
la  king  place  in  Texas."  He  writes  about 
this,  and  about  all  the  romance  and  strife 
which  preceded  it,  with  a  facile  pen  and 
con  amorc,  albeit  he  is  not  a  Texan.  "The 
bone-Star  State"  has  been  a  field  of  cour- 
age and  carnage  unbounded,  since  the  vast, 
extent  of  it  separated  from  Mexico.  t 
now  practises  chiefly  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
the  pen-pictures  and  duogravures  pre- 
sented in  this  very  sumptuous  volume  will 
not  only  prove  how  successful  these  arts 
are  but  will  greatly  surprize  the  world  at 
large.  "Texas  the  Marvellous"  well  de- 
serves its  place  in  the  "Sec  America  First 
Series,"  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

Maekle,  R.  L.  (M.A.).  Scotland.  Illustrated, 
8vo,  pp.  xliv-588.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $3  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  "Great 
Nations"  series,  four  of  which  have  already 
been  published.  It,  purports  to  give  in 
thirty-five  chapters  an  accurate  and  im- 
partial account  of  Scotland's  triumphs  and 
defeats,  manners,  institutions,  and  achieve- 
ments, from  the  days  of  Agricola  (SO  a.d.), 
in  Caledonia,  down  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Waller  Scott,  in  1771.  The  author  has 
aimed  to  give  "a  short,  well-balanced, 
and  well-proportioned  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Scotland,"  and  he  has  succeed- 
ed. It,  is  richly  illustrated  with  half-tone 
plates  and    pen-sketches. 

Olcott,  Virginia.    Plays  for  Home,  School,  and 

Settlement.  Flowers  in  the  Palaee  Garden  ami 
Other  Plays.  Designs  for  costumes  by  Harriet  Mead 
olcott,.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.  1916. 
■U.00  net. 

Color-plates  and  outline-drawings  sug- 
gest the  practical  way  in  which  the  lit  lie 
plays,  included  in  this  volume,  may  be 
used.  The  author  does  not  claim  much 
literary  value  to  her  pieces.  Her  aim  has 
been  to  satisfy  the  average  mental  capa- 
bilities of  young  folks  desiring  to  express 

themselves  naturally,  and  without,  too  much 

demand  being  made  on  their  natural 
talents.  The  language  is  simple  and  easy 
to  memorize. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WA1  KB 

50c  (lie  rase  of  si  x  fflaM  Stoppered   iMit  t  lei 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


HILAIRE  BELLOC  is  a  historian,  an 
essayist,  a  political  economist,  a  nov- 
elist, a  journalist,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest 
and  best-informed  of  all  chroniclers  and 
critics  of  the  great  war.  Also,  he  is  a  poet, 
but  he  has  had  little  time  to  spend  in  rim- 
ing. In  a  great  anthology  published  a  few- 
years  ago  he  was  represented  only  by  a 
few  limericks.  Hut  the  editor  of  the  an- 
thology is  not  to  be  blamed;  it  is  only  now, 
by  the  publication  of  his  "Verses"  (Lau- 
rence J.  Gomme)  that  Mr.  Belloc's  claim 
to  the  title  of  poet  is  made  clear  to  the 
American  public.  The  first  poem  that  we 
have  selected  for  quotation  from  this  vol- 
ume has  historical  as  well  as  literary  inter- 
est. During  the  Boer  War,  Mr.  Belloc's 
sympathies  were  not  witli  England.  Yet 
his  heart  went  out  to  the  friends  of  his 
university  days — his  comrades  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford — who  were  fighting  in 
South  Africa.  So  he  put  his  hatred  of  the 
Boer  War  and  his  love  of  war  in  general, 
and  his  devotion  to  Balliol  and  to  the 
friends  of  his  youth,  into  lines  that  are  ir- 
resistibly appealing  in  their  vigor  and 
passion. 

TO  THE  BALLIOL  MEN   STILL  IN 
AFRICA 

By  Hilake  Bki.i.oc 

Years  ago  when  I  was  at  Balliol, 

Balliol  men — and  I  was  one — 
Swam  together  in  winter  rivers, 

Wrestled  together  under  the  sun. 
And  still  in  the  heart  of  us.  Balliol,  Balliol, 

Loved  already,  but  hardly  known. 
Welded  us  each  of  us  into  the  others: 

Called  a  levy  and  chose  her  own. 

Here  is  a  House  that  armors  a  man 

With  the  eyes  of  a  boy  and  the  heart  of  a  ranger, 
And  a  laughing  way  in  the  teeth  of  the  world 

And  a  holy  hunger  for  thirst  and  danger; 
Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me. 

Whatever  I  had  she  gave  me  again; 
And  the  best  of  Balliol  loved  and  led  me. 

Cod  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 

I  have  said  it  before,  and  I  say  it  again, 

There  was  treason  done,  and  a  false  word  spoken , 
And  England  under  the  dregs  of  men. 

And  bribes  about,  and  a  treaty  broken: 
But,  angry,  lonely,  hating  it  still, 

I  wished  to  be  there  in  spile  of  the  wrong. 
My  hoart  was  heavy  for  Cunmor  Hill 

And  the  hammer  of  galloping  all  day  long. 

Galloping  outward  into  the  weather. 

Hands  a-ready  and  battle  in  all: 
Words  together  and  wine  together 

And  song  together  in  Balliol  Hall. 
Ba re  and  single!      Noble  and  few!   .   .   . 

Oh!  they  have  wasted  you  over  the  sea! 
The  only  brothers  ever  I  knew. 

The  men  that  laughed  and  quarreled  with  me. 

Balliol  made  me,  Balliol  fed  me, 

Whatever  1  had  she  gave  me  again; 

And  the  best  of  Balliol  loved  and  led  me, 
God  be  with  you,  Balliol  men. 

Friendship  is  the  theme  of  some  of  Mr. 
Belloc's  best  work.  In  this  beautiful  bal- 
lad, it  is  to  the  friends  of  his  youth,  as  well 
as  to  the  country  of  his  youth,  that  he  looks 
with  longing.  The  author  of  these  line- 
surely  deserves  to  be  the  laureate  of  Sussex. 

THE  SOUTH  COUNTRY 
By  Hilare  Belloc 
When  I  am  living  in  the  Midlands 

That  are  sodden  and  unkind. 
I  light  my  lamp  in  the  evening: 

My  work  is  left  behind; 
And  the  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 
Coino  back  into  my  mind. 


Setting  the  Writing  at  Rights 

Schoolroom  blackboards  have  only  one  purpose  and 
one  use — and  that  is  ivork. 

Speaking  generally,  the  blackboard  is  used  for  writing. 

Blackboard  is  a  necessity,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
black.  Beaver  Greenboard  with  its  live  tone  of  deep 
green  has  made  this  possible.  It  puts  color  into  the 
schoolroom  wall  to  take  the  place  of  black,  which  is 
the  absence  of  color. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  cost  in- 
finitely less  than  slate,  and  are  made  throughout,  base  as 
well  as  surface,  by  a  company  with  an  international 
reputation  for  products  of  standard  quality. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  will  not 
warp,  crack,  chip  nor  bulge.  They  are  easy  to  apply  and 
to  keep  in  perfect  condition.  Will  last  as  long  as  the 
average  building.  Backed  by  a  broad  guarantee  of 
durability  and  satisfaction. 

Manufactured  by  the  makers  of  Beaver  Board.  Sim- 
ply write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bottom  of  this 
advertisement  and  send  to  the  address  below.  Samples 
and  literature  will  be  sent  to  you. 


Look  for  the  Reader 
trade-murk  on  the 
bach  of  every  panel 
of  genuine  Beaver 
Greenboard  or 
Beaver  Blackboard. 


THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES,  201  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canada:  401   Wall  Street,  Beaverdale,  Ott 
England:  4.  Southampton  Row.  London,  W.  < 
Australia:  Builders' Exchangi    S  N.S.W. 

United  States   Branches  at   Boston.    New   York.    Baltimi  land. 

Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  .mil  San  Erani   • 


BEAVER  8£S  B  OARD 


Prices  Lower  than  Others 

because  of  Freight 

Besides  getting  the  highest  quality  (we  were  awarded  first  prize 
.11    the   Panama-Pacific   Exposition)  you  save  money  in  buying 

CUNN   Sectional  Bookcases 


Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

because  the  units  are  shipped  in  a  condensed,  -    knook  down  form; 

about  }i  the  shipping  size  of  any  o;  Write  for  our  free  new  catalaf 

colors  showing  handsomely  finished,  dust-p 
Colonial.  Mission.  Clawfoot,  etc.  styles  in  ma- 
hoganj  and  oak.    Aiso  "In  an  Emperor's  Den, 
something  very  interesting. 

Dealers  Ever}  where 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 
1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


THIS  BOX  CONTAINS 

THE  GUNN  BOOKCASE 

SHOWN  AT  THE  LEFT 

IT  SAVES   TREIGHT 


>f  an\ 
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Quick  Starts  on  Cold  Nights 

THE  theater  crowd  is  homeward  bound— your  party  is  seated  in  the 
car,  eagerly  awaiting  the  first  muffled  tones  of  the  engine.  Whether 
the  start  is  promptly  made,  or  whether  the  battery  is  too  feeble  to 
do  the  work,  depends  not  only  on  the  kind  of  battery,  but  also  on  the 
service  behind  it. 

A  battery  that  is  "supervised  by  Prest-O-Lite  service"  is  quite  certain  to 
be  a  lively,  healthy  source  of  power. 

Cold  weather,  hot  weather,  roads,  speeds,  traffic — 
all  these  things  have  one  effect  or  another  upon 
your  battery. 

But  no  matter  what  the  conditions,  and  no  matter 
where  you  may  be,  Prest-O-Lite  Service  is  at  your 
disposal  to  help  you  keep  your  battery  in  good  con- 
dition and  insure  your  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  Prest-O-Lite  Factory  Branches 
insuring  direct  factory  service,  there  are  special  serv- 
ice stations  in  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  service  rendered  to  all  car  owners  in 
avoiding  batter)  troubles  through  expert  inspection, 
is  .i  valuable  thing  to  you,  but  is  rendered  without  The  PreSt-O-LltC  Co. ,  Inc. 
cost. 

W  hen  >  ou  need  a  new  battery,  remember  there  is 
a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  of  correct  size  for  your  car, 
and  it  will  give  you  superior  service  and  satisfacl  Ion. 


DIRECT  FACTORY  BRANCHES 

Atlanta  Dcs  Moines 

Baltimore  Detroit 

Boston  Indianapolis 

Buffalo  Jacksonville 

(  hicago  Kansas  City 

(  incinnati  Los  Angeles 

Cleveland  Memphis 

I 'alias  .Milwaukee 

Davenport  Minneapolis 

Denver  New  York 


Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Syracuse 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San   Antonio 

Winnipeg,  Man. 


-and  Special  Presl-O-Liie  Battery 
Service  Staticms  Everywhere 


U.  S.  Main  Offic  r-  and  factory,  I  ml  iynapolia,  Indiana 
Canadian  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Merritton,  Ontario 


STORAGE 
B  ATT  E  FLY 


Not  only  a  better  battery  but 
backed  by  Prest-O-Lite  Service 


iff 
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The  great  hills  of  the  South  Country 

They  stand  along  the  sea; 
And  it's  there  walking  in  the  high  woods 

That  I  could  wish  to  be, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Walking  along  with  me. 

The  men  that  live  in  north  England 

1  saw  them  for  a  day ; 
Their  hearts  are  set  upon  the  waste  fells, 

Their  skies  are  fast  and  gray; 
From  their  castle-walls  a  man  may  sec 

The  mountains  far  away. 

The  men  that  live  in  west  England 

They  see  the  Severn  strong, 
A-rolling  on  rough  water  brown 

Light  aspen  leaves  along. 
They  have  the  secret  of  the  Rocks, 

And  the  oldest  kind  of  song. 

But  the  men  that  live  in  the  South  Country 

Are  the  kindest  and  most  wise, 
They  get  their  laughter  from  the  loud  surf, 

And  the  faith  in  their  happy  eyes 
Comes  surely  from  our  Sister  the  Spring 

When  over  the  sea  she  flies; 
The  violets  suddenly  bloom  at  her  feet, 

She  blesses  us  with  surprize. 

I  never  get  between  the  pines 

But  I  smell  the  Sussex  air; 
Nor  I  never  come  on  a  belt  of  sand 

But  my  home  is  there. 
And  along  the  sky  and  the  line  of  the  Downs 

So  noble  and  so  bare. 

A  lost  thing  could  I  never  find, 

Nor  a  broken  thing  mend : 
And  I  fear  I  shall  be  all  alone 

When  I  get  toward  the  end. 
Who  will  there  be  to  comfort  mo 

Or  who  will  be  my  friend? 

I  will  gather  and  carefully  make  my  friends 

Of  the  men  of  the  Sussex  Weald, 
They  watch  the  stars  from  silent  folds, 

They  stiffly  plow  the  field. 
By  them  and  the  God  of  the  South  Country 

My  poor  soul  shall  be  healed. 

If  I  ever  become  a  rich"  man, 

Or  if  ever  I  grow  to  be  old, 
I  will  build  a  house  with  deep  thatch 

To  shelter  me  from  the  cold, 
And  there  shall  the  Sussex  songs  be  sung 

And  the  story  of  Sussex  told. 

I  will  hold  my  house  in  the  high  wood 

Within  a  walk  of  the  sea, 
And  the  men  that  were  boys  when  I  was  a  boy 

Shall  sit  and  drink  with  me. 

There  is  much  delightful  music  in 
William  Griffith's  "Loves  and  Losses  of 
Pierrot"  (Robert  J.  Shores),  and  the  poems 
that  make  up  the  dainty  volume  are  so 
interrelated  as  to  make  a  charming  lyrical 
story.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  many  of 
these  poems,  but  can  give  only  this 
delicately  but  memorably  etched  picture 
of  a  lover's  grief. 

PIERETTE  IN  MEMORY 

By  William  Griffith 

Pierette  has  gone,  but  it  was  not 

Exactly  that  she  died. 
So  much  as  vanished  and  forgot 

To  say  where  she  would  hide. 

To  keep  a  sudden  rendezvous, 

It  came  into  her  mind 
That  she  was  late.    What  could  she  do 

But  leave  distress  behind? 

Afraid  of  being  in  disgrace, 

And  hurrying  to  dress. 
She  heard  there  was  another  place 

In  need  of  loveliness. 

She  went  so  softly  and  so  soon — 

Sh! — hardly  made  a  stir; 
But  going  took  the  stars  and  moon 

And  sim  away  with  her. 


Here  are  war's  keenest  sorrow  and  a 
picturesque  bit  of  English  folk-lore  blended 
together  in  a  poem  of  poignant  tender- 
ness and  of  power.  It  was  in  The  West- 
minster Gazette  recently. 

TELLING  THE  BEES 

'An  Old  Gloucestershire  Superstition) 

By  G.  E.  It. 

They  dug  no  grave  for  our  soldier  lad,  who  fought 

and  who  died  out  there: 
Bugle  and  drum  for  him  were  dumb,   and  the 

padre  said  no  prayer; 
The  passing  bell  gave  never  a  peal  to  warn  that  a 

soul  was  fled, 
And  we  laid  him  not  in  the  quiet  spot  where  cluster 

his  kin  that  are  dead. 

But  I  hear  a  foot  on  the  pathway,  above  the  low 

hum  of  the  hive, 
That  at  edge  of  dark,  with  the  song  of  the  lark, 

tells  that  the  world  is  alive: 
The  master  starts  on  his  errand,  his  tread  is  heavy 

and  slow, 
Yet  he  can  not  choose  but  tell  the  news — the  bees 

have  a  right  to  know. 

Bound  by  the  ties  of  a  happier  day,  they  are  one 

with  us  now  in  our  worst; 
On  the  very  morn  that  my  boy  was  born  they  were 

told  the  tidings  the  first: 
With  what  pride  they  will  hear  of  the  end  he 

made,  and  the  ordeal  that  he  trod — 
Of  the  scream  of  shell,  and  the  venom  of  hell,  and 

the  flame  of  the  sword  of  God. 

Wise  little  heralds,  tell  of  my  boy ;  in  your  golden 

tabard  coats 
Tell  the  bank  where  ho  slept,  and  thoj  stream  ho 

leapt,  where  the  spangled  lily  floats: 
The  tree  ho  climbed  shall  lift  her  head,  and  the 

torrent  he  swam  shall  thrill. 
And  the  tempest  that  bore  his  shouts  before  shall 

cry  his  message  still. 


There  is  an  imp  of  adventure  hidden  in 
the  heart  of  the  sedatest  man.  In  these 
rollicking  stanzas,  Mr.  Braley  gives  this  imp 
a  voice. 

THE  LAWLESS  HEART 

By  Berton  Braley 

Dull  trade  hath  boimd  me  in  its  grip 

And  never  shall  I  be  free, 
Yet  I  dream  of  the  decks  of  a  pirate-ship 

In  the  roll  of  the  open  sea; 
I  dream  of  the  pennant  dread  and  black 

That  flies  at  the  mast  alway. 
As  we  swoop  along  on  a  Merchant's  Crack 

In  the  sting  of  the  flying  spray! 

Oh,  I  am  a  law-abiding  chap. 

Yet  deep  in  my  heart  I'd  bo 
A  buccaneer  with  a  scarlet  cap 

And  a  Terror  of  the  Sea, 
As  lawless  and  ruthless  a  bandit  brute 

As  history  ever  knew. 
Roaming  the  seas  in  search  of  loot 

At  the  head  of  an  evil  crew ! 

Oh,  here  at  home  I  am  meek  and  mild. 

A  man  with  a  family, 
Yet  I  dream  of  deeds  that  were  dark  and  wild, 

And  of  red,  red  fights  at  sea; 
And  under  my  breath  I  softly  hum 

A  stave  from  a  pirate  song, 
And  my  throat  grows  parched  for  pirate  rum — 

For  I  have  been  dry  so  long! 

My  life  is  ordered  and  shaped  and  bound 

And  kept  to  its  rule  and  line, 
But  my  thoughts  can  wander  the  whole  world  round 

And  my  dreams — my  dreams  are  mine! 
So  the  old  tales  hold  me  in  their  grip 

And  I  hungrily  long  to  be 
A  pirate  chief  on  a  low  black  ship 

In  the  roll  of  the  open  sea! 
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O/VJL/Y 

$375J 

Protects 
You 
Every 
Day 


This  is  a  stylish,  convertible,  all-year 
top  which  protects  you  from  the  winter's 
snow  or  the  summer's  dust  or  rain.  If 
you  drive  a  Ford  you  need  a 


The"Koupet  Top"  is  madeONLYfor 
the  Ford  runabout — 1915-16-17  models. 
It  is  similar  in  operation  to  the  expen- 
sive touring  Se  an  tops. 

We  have  been  making  closed  carriages 
since  1857.  Our  skill  and  experience  is 
summed  up  in  the  ' '  Ko  upet  Top. ' '  You 
will  appreciate  its  style,  quality,  finish, 
and  many  other  exclusive  features. 

The  frame  is  of  hard  wood,  covered 
with  best  quality  32-oz.  rubberized 
duck.  Side  panels  and  c  oors  are  of  glass 
and  may  be  removed  in  a  few  moments, 
making  an  open  car. 

The  windshield  is  the  newest  double- 
acting,  ventilating,  automatic  type. 
Both  the  doors  and  windshield  are  ad- 
justable to  any  position  by  patented, 
self-locking  devices.  They  will  not 
rattle. 

You  can  easily  put  the  "Koupet  Top"  on 
your  own  car.  No  skilled  labor  required.  It 
will  outlast  the  car. 

There  are  many  Koupet  Top  dealers  ready 
to  serve  you.    We  want  more  dealers. 

Write  for  circular,  or  order  at  once  if  you  are 
in  a  hurry.  Weight  75  lbs.  Shipping  weight 
120  lbs.  Price  F.O.B.  Cars  Belleville,  $37.50. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfactory  after  lOdays  use. 

Heinzelman  Bros.  Carriage  Company 
118-27  Koupet  Bldg.  Belleville.  111. 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Save$5to$lQ 
per  year 


No 
Sundry 
Bills  to  Pay 

CHALLENGE 

CLEANABLE 

COLLARS 

Defy  Old  Winter.  Snow,  rain  and 
crocking  velvet  collar  cannot  harm 
Challenge  Cleanable  Collars.  Thev 
are  all  that  "linen"  collars  are — and 
more.  Comfortable,  good  looking  and 
economical.  Instantly  cleanable.  25c 
each,  a  year's  supply  SI  50.  Try  them. 
State  size  and  style. 

Ask  for  Booklet 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

725  Broadwav.  New  York 
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Corona 's 
completeness 
and  consider 
that  it 
weighs  but 
six 
pounds 


ONE  hundred  thousand  people 
already  have  been  converted  to 
personal  typing, and  in  the  year  that 
is  before  us,  many  thousand  more 
will  join  the  ranks  of  coronatypists. 

Why  don't  you  adopt  the  modern 
way  of  writing? 

Coronatyped  letters  are  neater,  more 
legible  an<l  more  condensed  than  those 
written  in  longhand. 

You  can  use  Corona  without  in- 
.-iruction,  as  the  same  simplicity 
which  marks  its  ih->i<rn,  makes  it 
the  simplest  machine  to  operate. 

Corona  complete  with  case  costs  $50. 


Personal  Touch 
■    In  Typing 


I 


L 


Write  for  booklet  No.  14  describing 
Corona  and  we  nill  send  you  "The 
Personal  Touch  in  Typing,"  telling 
how  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  from 
writing. 


Corona  Typewriter  Company,  Inc.,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


THE  UNIVERSAL  OIL 


Csed  the  world  over.     The  ideal  lubricant  for  type- 
writers, sewing  machines,  phonographs,  cash  regis- 
ters, guns,  reel3,  locks— all  delicate  mechanisms. 


3-in-One 


cleans  and  polishes  all  veneered,  yar- 
i     bed  and  enameled  surfaces  —  furni- 
ture, pianos,  wood  worlc.bardwood  floors. 
?  -in-Unc  prevents  rw.t  and  tarnishon 
metal  and  nickeled  surfaces.  Try  it  on 
bathroom  fixtures,  gas  ranges,  tools. 
Bold  at  all  stores — 10c,  25c  and  5()c. 
FREE — Generous  sample  of  3  in-One  Oil 
and  Dictionary  of  Uses  sent  free. 
^in-One  Oil  Co.  42  KAM.  Broadway.N.Y. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"BUFFALO   BILL" 

THOUSANDS  of  Americans  remember 
A  him  first  as  a  straight,  proud  figure 
cantering  into  the  arena,  waving  a  som- 
brero, and  smiling  at  the  cheering  crowds. 
He  was  the  D'Artagnan  of  America,  for  the 
country  has  probably  produced  no  more 
romantic  character.  From  the  Golden 
Gate  to  the  Plymouth  Rock,  his  name  and 
face  have  blazoned  out  on  thousands  of 
circus-posters;  he  made  the  old  historic 
West  live  again  for  the  boys  who  read  of 
Indian-killing  on  rainy  afternoons,  and  for 
their  fathers  who  had  done  the  same, 
thirty  years  before. 

And  now  that  Buffalo  Bill  has  passed 
up  1  ho  long  trail,  do  you  remember,  asks 
I  lie  Philadelphia  Ledger,  how  he  got  that 
name?     Then  we  are  told: 

Buffalo  Bill  himself  told  it  in  this  way: 
As  a  boy  scout  he  was  employed  on  the 
plains  by  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  and 
paid  .f.")00  a  month  to  supply  their  work- 
men with  buffalo-meat.  They  called  him 
Buffalo  Bill  because  he  killed  so  many 
buffaloes.  And  thereby  hangs  the  real 
buffalo  story  of  Buffalo  Bill. 

In  a  period  of  eighteen  months'  work- 
wit  h  the  Kansas  Pacific  young  Cody  had 
performed  the  unusual  exploit  of  killing 
4,280  buffaloes  with  his  own  hands,  and 
had  come  off  victorious  in  sixty-four  sepa- 
rate encounters  with  the  Indians.  The 
exploit  was  the  talk  of  the  frontier.  There 
were  some  who  doubted,  and  among  them 
Bill  Comstock,  a  noted  buffalo  -  hunter. 
Comstock  challenged  Buffalo  Bill  to  a  test 
of  skill  to  settle  (lie  question. 

The  stakes  were  $500  a  side.  Each 
man  was  to  hunt  a  full  day,  from  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock 
at  night.  The  man  who  killed  the  most 
buffaloes  was  to  be  the  winner  of  the 
stakes.  A  number  of  cowboys  rode  with 
each  contestant  to  take  the  count.  By 
his  own  peculiar  methods  of  buffalo-hunt- 
ing— his  specialty  being  a  way  of  round- 
ing up  the  herd  and  encircling  them— 
Cody  came  back  in  the  evening  on  his 
famous  horse  "Bingham"  with  sixty-nine 
to  his  credit.  Comstock  could  kill  but, 
forty-six.  From  that  day  Cody's  name 
was  changed  by  common  consent  to 
Buffalo  Bill. 

And,  of  course,  as  any  small  boy  will 
affirm,  he  also  killed  Indians — oh,  thou- 
sands of  'em,  and  everything,  as  the  same 
small  hoy  would  add.  His  first  Indian, 
according  to  the  account,  fell  before  his 
trusty  revolver  when  the  scout  was  only 
fifteen  years  old.      It  is  said  of  this  incident : 

The  McCarthy  brothers,  Bill  and  Frank, 
famous  plainsmen  ill  their  day,  were  in 
charge  of  a  wagon-train  hurrying  pro- 
visions to  a  detachment  of  United  States 
troops  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston, 

operating  against  the  Mormons.  Young 
Cody  was  in  the  party,  eager  for  ad- 
venture and  as  steady  as  a-  veteran   in   I  he 

lace  of  danger. 

Their  camp  was  pitched  at  noon  near 
the  Soiiih  Platte,  about  350  miles  west 
of  Leavenworth,  Kansas.     The  horses  were 
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unhitched,  preparations  for  dinner  under 
way,  and  the  tired  plainsmen  stretched 
out  for  a  little  siesta.  Suddenly  they 
were  surrounded  by  Indians.  Four  of  the 
white  men  fell  at  the  first  volley.  The 
frightened  horses  stampeded  and  fled. 
Outnumbered  four  to  one,  the  frontiers- 
men broke  and  fled  in  every  direction. 

Little  Bill  was  all  alone,  and  for  hours 
made  a  running  fight,  finally  coming  into 
shelter  in  brush  along  the  river.  As  he 
lay  panting  for  breath  he  looked  up  and 
saw  an  Indian  at  the  top  of  the  bank. 
The  Indian  sighted  along  his  rifle,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  boy  Cody  pulled  his 
revolver  and  "let  'er  go."  His  shot  sped 
home  first,  and  in  a  moment  the  Indian 
came  tumbling  down  the  bank  and  rolled 
at  the  boy's  feet.  Young  Cody  took  a  look 
and  found  he  had  shot  the  redskin  through 
the  left  eyeball. 

That  was  Buffalo  Bill's  first  "kill,"  but, 
as  he  told  it  always  in  these  later  years 
to  the  leaders  of  the  world  whom  he  met 
between  shows  and  circuses,  his  greatest 
Indian  "kill"  was  his  encounter  with 
Yellow  Hand,  the  Cheyenne  chief. 

In  the  Sioux  uprising  of  1876,  Colonel 
Cody  was  chief  of  scouts  with  General 
Crook's  command.  They  faced  the  Indians 
at  Bonnett  Creek.  The  contesting  forces 
were  close  up  to  each  other  in  their  trenches 
ready  to  charge.  Suddenly  a  superbly 
mounted  Indian  chief  rode  fearlessly  into 
the  open  and  shouted  in  the  Cheyenne 
tongue:  "I  know  you,  Pa-he-hask  (Long 
Hair)!    Come  on t  and  fight  me  if  you  dare ! ' ' 

It  was  Yellow  Hand,  a  famous  war- 
chief.  Of  course,  the  man  at  whom  he 
hurled  the  challenge  was  Buffalo  Bill. 
Needless  to  say,  the  challenge  was  imme- 
diately accepted.  Before  General  Crook- 
could  interpose,  Cody  had  spurred  forward. 
His  first  shot  dropt  the  Indian's  horse. 
At  the  same  moment  Buffalo  Bill's  charger 
stept  in  a  rut  and  rolled  him  in  the  dirt. 
They  were  both  up  in  a  moment  and  fac- 
ing each  other.  Yellow  Hand  raised  his 
tomahawk  and  brought  it  down  straight 
for  Cody's  head,  but  the  old  fighter  side- 
s-tept,  grabbed  the  wrist  of  the  upturned 
arm,  and  in  a  trice  thrust  his  own  good 
knife  into  the  Indian's  heart. 

Colonel  Cody  was  always,  we  are  told, 
the  friend  of  the  American  boy.  He  was 
known  to  receive  an  average  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  letters  every  day  from  boys  all  over 
the  globe,  with  whom  In-  maintained  a 
lively  correspondence,  telling  them  of  his 
experiences  and  adventures.     As  we  read: 

"I  have  thousands  of  sons  all  over  the 
world,"  Cody  would  say.  "It  has  been 
my  practise  for  years,  ever  since  I  started 
in  the  show  business,  to  write  to  them. 
1  never  neglect  my  boys." 

Horace  Greeley  said:  "Young  man. 
go  West."  Colonel  Cody  preached  il 
continually. 

And  if  Buffalo  Bill  was  "strong"  with 
the  boys,  he  was  equally  strong  with  the 
big  leaders  of  society,  business,  and 
finance  in  his  own  country  as  well  as  the 
royalty  of  Europe.  He  hobnobbed  will) 
kings  and  emperoi's.  The  best  story 
along  this  line  is  the  one  set  down  in  his 
book,  "The  Adventures  of  Buffalo  Bill," 
a  book  that  is  as  well  known,  I  venture 
to  say,  among  schoolboys  as  any  text- 
book.   The  story  runs  like  this: 

The  Buffalo  Bill  Wild  West  circus  was 
touring  England.      Everywhere   the  com- 
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nent  rower 

Silence  of  Skill  vs.  Noise  of  Crude  Power 


Third    Series   of  Twelves 

A    New    Model 

When  four  cylinders  were 
the  proper  thing.  National 
built  the  world's  Champion 
Fours.  When  sixes  came 
into  vogue,  it  was  National 
that  built  the  first  Ameri- 
can sixes,  and  National 
Sixes  of  today  are  the  high- 
est development  of  that 
type.  National  wasapioneer 
iii  the  latest  type  motor — 
the  Twelve  Cylinder. 
National  Twelve  Cylinder 
cars  are  today  in  operation 
in  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  in  eleven  Foreign 
countries. 

New  Features 

Removable  cylinder  heads 
to  facilitate  cleaning  and 
inspecting. 

Increased  size  of  cylinder 
with  corresponding  in 
crease  in  power. 
Balanced  crankshaft  — 
another   power   increasing 
improvement. 
Heated  intake  manifold  to 
handle  effectively  the  low 
grade  fuel. 

Valves  on  outside  of  V  con- 
tinued together  with  new 
design    valve    lifters  make 
National  Twelves  most  ac- 
cessible of  all  V  motors. 


THIS  new  National  Twelve  cylinder  motor 
(third  series  of  Twelves)  is  the  last  word 
of  all  multi-cylinder  efforts  to  achieve  perfec- 
tion. From  low  to  high  speed — at  every  stage 
between — there  is  the  same  high  pressure  of 
power,  even,  supple  and  subject  to  your  per- 
fect control. 

You  are  not  reminded  of  the  mighty  and 
faithfully  working  motor  under  the  National's 
hood,  because  no  mechanical  effort  is  ob- 
servable. 

The  inspiration  behind  the  National  gives 
you  outdoors  the  same  status  your  drawing 
room  gives  indoors. 

Six  or  Twelve  Cylinder  Highway  Models 

ISNT  it  logical,  the  engineers  who  master 
multi-cylinder  problems  by  perfecting  a 
Twelve  are  best  qualified  to  build  the  most 
efficient  Six  ?  National,  too,  had  the  advan- 
tage over  all  others  by  building  Americas  first 
Sixes.  Let  a  demonstration  convince  you 
National's  Six  is  a  superior  Six  in  every  respect. 

Furnished  in  Touring  Car,  Roadster,  Phaeton, 

Coupe  and  Touring  Sedan  in  both  Six  and 

Twelve  Cylinder  Models 


Twelve  (A/Vntia- 

$2150 


NATIONAL  MOTOR  CAR  &  VEHICLE  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Sr.cn'.,-,  •:        -  :•!   Year 
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HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 

CELLULAR  RADIATOR 


Proper  Cooling 

Gives  Your  Motor  the  right 
chance  for  maximum  efficiency 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 

CELLULAR    RADIATOR 

with  its  peculiar  horizontal  arrangement  of  cells,  is  not  only 
designed  for  requirements,  but  is  made  to  give  lasting 
cooling  efficiency  with  great  durability  and  less  weight. 
Notice  its  performance  on  these  cars 

CHANDLER  —  HUDSON  —  HUPMOBILE 
MITCHELL— OLDSMOBILE— PEERLESS 


also 


GRAMM  and  FEDERAL  TRUCKS 

Our  book  on  radiator  history 
and  efficiency  upon   request 

The  HARRISON  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 


ARRISOI 

horizontal! 

EXAGOl 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  0  C 
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IN   CASE   OP 

ACCIDENT  OR  ILLNESS 


lew    Premium    Dividend   Accidcn  i   p  '.,   ... 

*.VjQQ  for  death.  Premium  *16or$20yes 

hrS'iU!"'86  ,Sllc,.eV    B,K  mnn"y  can  '  for  particu- 

North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  E,  Newark,  N.  J. 


AerCel  Wash  Cloths 

Embroidered    edges;    variety    of.  r     :| 
fabrics  *t:  10c  each;  plain!  edges 
5c.     Best    stores    everywhere. 

Capital   Knitting   Co.,    Cohoes,  N,   Y. 


;-^j  j  A  Warm  House  in  the  Morning  for  YOU 

A  delightfully  warm  bouse  has  announced  that  it  is 
time  to  gel  up.     The  Little  Draft-Man  does  it — 

The.  Draft  Man  Is  fastened  to  the  wall  directly  above  the 
present  furnace  regulating  chains  in  your  house.  The  installation 
is  yen  ntnpli  and  can  be  accomplished  bj  any- 
one in  a  short  time  with  the  aid  of  a  screw  driver. 

it  n  Hi  work  on  any  Kind  of  a  furnace— steam 
beat    hoi  air,  hot  water  or  vacuum. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  the  highest 
grade.  Price  $10.00.  Sold  by  hardware  stores  and 
furnace  manufacturers,  but  we  will  ship  direct  by 
express,  prepaid, 

ON    10   DAYS'   FREE  TRIM. 

and  ab  oluh  Ij  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund 
I  our  money  promptly. 

Highi    i  bank  references  as  to  our  responsibility. 

Tin    STALKER   I'  RNACE  REGU1  vrou  CO 
xis  g25  Detroit   Street  Ann  Vrbor,  Mich. 


pany  went   in  Europe   the  famous   scout 
was   entertained    by   royalty,    and    he   in 
turn   entertained    them.      One    day   after 
they  had  opened  in  London,  King  Edward, 
then  the  Prince  of  Wales,  exprest  a  desire 
to   see   the   show.     A   box   was   prepared 
and  the  royal  party  attended.    The  whole 
exhibition    was    so    new    and    interesting 
that  in  a  short  time  the  Prince  went  again 
and  exprest  a  desire  to  ride  around  the  ring 
in  the  Deadwood  coach. 
_  Buffalo  Bill  was  ready,  and  called  for 
five  passengers.     The  five  passengers  who 
accepted  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  him- 
self upon  the  box  beside  Buffalo  Bill,  and 
Pour  kings  who  happened   to  be  visiting 
in    England— the   King  of  Denmark,    the 
King  of  Saxony,  the  King  of  Greece,  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria.     As  usual, 
the    coach    started.     But    this    time    the 
Indians   who   attacked  and    the   cowboys 
who  rescued  the  coach  had  been  instructed 
to  "do  something  a  little  extra,"  to  give 
louder  yells,  to  fire  a  few  more  shots.    And 
it  is  no  wonder,  as  the  rumor  goes,  tho 
proof  does  not  exist,  that  before  the  ride 
was  over  some  of  the  four  kings  were  under 
the   seats.      When   the   trip   was   finished 
and    the    Prince   of    Wales   congratulated 
Buffalo  Bill,  he  said  to  him : 

"Colonel,  did  you  ever  hold  four  kings 
like  that  before?" 

And  Cody  replied:  "I  have  held  font- 
kings  more  than  once.  But,  your  Royal 
Highness,  I  never  held  four  kings  and  a 
royal  joker  before." 

There  is  another  story  which  this  sketch 
of  the  scout  includes — one  relating  to  his 
domestic  life,  telling  how  he  got  his  wife. 
It  bears  the  same  romantic  color  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  did.     We  are  told: 

Riding  through  the  streots  of  St.  Louis 
one  morning,  young  Cody  came  upon  a 
crowd  of  intoxicated  soldiers  plaguing  a 
number  of  schoolgirls.  Chivalrie  always 
where  there  were  women,  Cody  dis- 
mounted and  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse. 
They  answered  with  oaths;  the  young 
scout  sailed  into  them.  It  was  short  and 
sweet.  Three  of  the  bullies  were  stretched 
out  in  a  minute.  The  girls  made  their 
escape — all  but  one,  a  little  black-eyed 
maiden  too  scared  to  run. 

The  stalwart  young  Cody  just  naturally 
tucked  her  under  his  arm  and  escorted  her 
home.  She  was  Louisa  Frederici,  a  chic 
little  Parisian,  daughter  of  an  exiled 
Frenchman,  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
"gals"  in  St.  Louis.  Like  a  true  knight, 
Cody  came  back  later,  married  her,  and 
took  her  with  him  to  Salt  Creek  Valley. 

They  also  tell  of  him,  according  to 
The  Ledger: 

Upon  one  occasion,  in  1872,  Buffalo 
Bill  took  care  of  a  party  of  New-Yorkers 
headed  by  August  Belmont.  They  were 
so  pleased  with  the  picturesque  warrior 
that  they  invited  him  to  be  their  guest 
in  New  York.  Cody  accepted  the  invi- 
tation,  and  in  a  short  time  appeared  upon 
Broadway  in  his  frontier  buckskins,  lie 
was  a,  hit  in  \'ew  York — a  sensation-  and 
well  "taken  up." 

Cody's  fame  had  preceded  him  and 
they  were  doing  him  in  I  he  I  healers.  It 
is  related  that  one  night  the  genial  Cody 
was  the  guest  of  Mr.  Belmont  and  in 
party  at  a  (heater.  Prom  a  shaded  corner 
of  om;  of  the  boxes  Cody  looked  on  in 
uii.\cd  amazement  aud  disgust  at  a  "lioro" 
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supposed  to  be  interpreting  the  role  of 
"Buffalo  Bill,  of  the  wild  and  woolly." 
But  the  act  got  over  in  fine  style. 

The  idea  struck  Cody  that  if  an  imita- 
tion would  go,  why  not  the  original? 
He  fell  in  with  Ned  Buntline,  and  very 
shortly  Buffalo  Bill  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  own  company.  His  stage  troupe 
included  at  the  first  Indians  and  cow- 
boys, then  the  Deadwood  coach,  etc. 
The  troupe  got  so  large  it  overflowed  the 
largest  stage,  and  so  Colonel  Cody  went 
back  home — to  the  Middle  West — and  got 
together  his  first  famous  Wild  West  show. 
You  know  the  rest.     You  have  seen  it. 

And  the  New  York  Times,  printing  his 
last  press  notice,  winds  up  with  this  tribute 
to  the  heir  of  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  all  the 
other  early  pioneer-cavaliers: 

Colonel  Cody,  "Lieutenant-Colonel  the 
J  Ion.  William  F.  Cody,"  as  the  London 
papers  used  to  call  him  in  the  Jubilee 
year  when  he  was  showing  the  Queen 
about  his  Indian  camp  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  rode  in  the  Deadwood  stage,  was 
the  picturesque  and  genuine  incarnation 
of  a  West  that  is  gone,  of  the  days  when  a 
million  buffaloes  "roamed  the  plains,"  as 
in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Beadle's  and  Mr. 
Munro's  series,  dear  to  the  youth  of  oldsters. 
Some  of  those  oldsters  remember  when 
buffaloes  could  be  shot  from  the  windows 
of  Union -Pacific  trains.  The  strain  of 
adventure  and  a  romantic  temperament 
was  in  his  blood,  Irish,  Spanish,  English. 
He  trapt  and  hunted  and  fought  Indians 
when  only  a  boy.  He  was  in  wild  Kansas, 
now  so  tame,  ten  years  before  Mr.  Douglas 
brought  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill. 

All  the  excitements  of  the  frontier 
and  the  trail  were  his.  He  was  a  man, 
it  may  be  said,  at  ten,  when  his  father 
was  killed  in  a  row  over  slavery,  the  seed 
of  dissension  between  men,  and  parties, 
and  sections.  He  was  freight-wagon 
courier,  pony-express  rider,  he  drove  stage. 
The  sum  of  his  accomplishments  and 
activities  was  all  that  the  boys  of  fifty 
years  ago  deemed  admirable  and  heroic. 
He  was  a  hero  such  as  "Ned  Buntline,"  or 
Emerson  Bennett,  or  Mayne  Reid  could  but 
strive  to  depict.  He  was  a  brave  and  wary 
scout,  Phil  Sheridan's  chief  of  scouts,  the 
slayer  of  Chief  Yellow  Hand.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier.  Other  men  were  these.  It 
was  Cody's  good  fortune  and  that  of  the 
country,  and  a  good  bit  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  he  bodied  forth  the  heroic  age 
of  the  West. 

One  seems  vaguely  to  remember  in  the 
dark  backward  and  abysm  of  forty-odd 
years  ago  his  not  too  successful  appearance 
iu  "The  Scouts  of  the  Plains,"  or  some 
such  border  play,  rudely  enough  composed, 
probably,  by  that  same  "Ned  Buntline," 
a  god  to  a  generation  of  boys  brought  up 
on  novelettes  and  weekly  story-papers, 
The  Flag  of  Our  Union,  The  Ledger,  Street 
a/id  Smith's  Weekly,  and  now  a  name 
writ  in  water.  It  was  not  as  an  im- 
personator, but  as  himself,  that  Buffalo 
Bill  delighted  millions  and  became  better 
known  than  the  equator. 

Will  there  ever  be  anything  to  equal 
the  Wild  West  show,  or  is  it  to  confess 
oneself  the  child  of  a  simpler  time  so  to 
ask?  Again  the  outstentoring  and  world- 
shaking  voice  of  Nate  Salsbury  "an- 
nounces," heralds  the  pageant.  Ponies, 
mustangs,  horses,  Indians  of  fine  feather 
and  ferocious  port,  scouts,  Mexicans, 
cowboys,  cowgirls,  buffaloes — before  these 


Your  motor  robs  you  of 

fully  one-fourth  of  your  oil  and  gas.  Its  leaky  piston  rings  are 
"getting  away"  with  fuel  that  should  be  converted  into  power  and 
mileage — and  would  be,  if  you  had  gas-tight  piston  rings. 

Inlands  stop  the  stealing! 

Gas-tight  piston  rings  mean  cheaper  and  better  car  operation. 
Inlands  mean  cheaper  and  better  gas-tight  piston  rings.  The  Inland 
spiral  cut  (patented)  produces  a  mechanically  perfect  piston  ring:  — 
Simple,  one-piece  construction,  therefore  low-priced.  Equal  width 
and  thickness  all  around;  therefore  strongest  and  most  durable. 

Absolutely  gas-tight; — 

because  it  has  no  gap  and  because  the  spiral  cut  causes  it  (in 
expanding)  to  uncoil  in  a  perfect  circle,  exerting  uniform  pressure 
against  the  whole  inner  circumference  of  the  cylinder. 


I N  LAND 


i 


PI  FCF  P,ST0N 
KltLL  ring 


Ask  your  garage 
about  Inlands. 

A  set  of  Inland  Rings  gives 
astounding   results    in    in- 
creased  power  and   more 
mileage  per  gallon  of  oil  and 
gas.  Inlands  for  your  engine 
will  cost  only  a  few  dollars 
— why  put  off  such  a  small  investment 
when  the  returns  are  so  great  and  sure? 
Absolutely  guaranteed  on  90  days' trial. 
Already  used  in  100,000  cars.     Standard 
equipment  on  Franklin,  Pathfinder,  Kissel 
Kar,  Apperson;  and  on  Weidely  motors. 
Write  for  booklet!— 

Inland  Machine  Works, 
814  Mound  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Esterbrook   Oval    Pointed 
Pen  No.  788— Gray,  also  Gold, 
Silver  and  Nickel  Plated. 


OTHER   STYLES 


Oval-or  "Ball"-  Pointed  Pens 


•nimaawid! 


No.  668— Broad  Point.  Gray,  also 
(-.old,  Silver  and  Nickel  Plated. 


■  l-  lr»(*r.(.r 


No.  802— Fine    Point.   Graj  .    als 
Cold.  Silver  and  Nickel  Plated. 


•^ — - 


J  Htv:oP,-.    .  s  a 


No.  805— Medium  Fine  Point.  Gray 
also!  .old.  Silver  and  Nickel  Plated". ' 


-always  glide  smoothly  and  easily, 
even  when  used  on  the  roughest  grades 
of  stationer)'. 

At  this  time,  when  many  lines  of  ball 
pointed  pens  are  entirely  off  the  market, 
and  when  the  total  supply  has  been  very 
seriously  reduced,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Esterbrook  supply  of 
Oval  Pointed  Pens  is  unaffected,  and 
can  be  had  at  your  stationer's  in  anv 
quantities  at  regular  prices. 

Send  iocehtsfor  box  containing  twelve  most 
popular  Esterbrook  styles,  including  the  788 
Oval  Point  and  the  famous  Falcon  048. 


ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

60-100  Delaware  Avenue,  CAMDEN,  N.  J. 


AUTOMATIC  IGNITION 

ONNECTTCUT 


7//o  device  shown  above  identifies  this 
"h    and   marks  the  cars  equipped 
with  Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition. 
This  is  the  "Device  of  Efficiency." 


Success! 

Success  is  as  good  a  measure 
of  a  mechanism  as  of  a  man. 

More  cars  are  now  being 
equipped  with  Connecticut 
Automatic  Ignition  than  with 
any  other  make. 

The  achievement  of  such  success  in 
less  than  three  years  is  due  to  the 
remarkable  improvement  over  ordi- 
nary ignition  made  possible  In  tin- 
protection  of  the  Automatic  Switch. 

Connecticut  £%££££  Company 


Meridcn 


Conn. 


became  museum  pieces,  so  to  speak, 
curled  darlings  of  preserves,  and  parks,  and 
Buffalo  Jones— not  too  wild  cattle,  "buck- 
ers"  that  kicked  the  sun,  Arapahoes, 
Cheyennes,  Pawnees,  Sioux,  all  sorts  of 
Tawnies;  the  Deadwood  coach,  better 
than  all  the  gilded  coaches  of  Napoleon, 
rattling  and  capering  along,  pursued  and 
rescued,  to  the  sound  of  shots  innumerable, 
and  the  darkening  of  heaven  and  earth 
with  dust. 

It  was  a  grand  show,  let  the  slaves  of 
the  movie  habit  say  what  they  will.  It 
pictured  an  extinct  civilization  and  bar- 
barism. It  was  honest,  manly,  courageous, 
of  the  open,  like  its  master.  We  can  see 
liim  still,  a  little  stiff  in  the  legs  latterly, 
but  a  gallant  figure.  He  has  ridden 
around  until  the  spectators  are  dizzy. 
He  lifts  that  patriarchal  and  venerable 
hat — it  looks  gray,  or  is  that  the  mist  of 
memory?— and  bows  from  the  saddle. 

He  played  a  good  game  of  poker.  He 
was  straight  as  a  trivet.  He  knew  the 
men  and  manners  of  many  cities  and 
countries.  Emperors,  kings,  princes  and 
princesses,  sculptors,  painters,  statesmen, 
half-breeds,  papooses,  he  was  at  home 
with  all.  There  was  something  essen- 
tially poetical  and  artistic  about  the  man. 
The  frontier  boy  was  naturally  a  cavalier 
and  a  courtier  in  the  good  sense,  the  man 
at  ease  everywhere,  sure  of  himself.  In 
certain  portraits  of  him  one  gets  a  glimpse 
of  a  sixteenth-century  look.  It  is  Frobisher, 
Drake,  Raleigh,  born  in  Iowa  and  bred 
among  horse-thieves,  border  ruffians,  and 
exiles  from  civilization. 

He  got  a  lot  out  of  his  long  life.  Endur- 
ance, valor,  horsemanship,  marksman- 
ship; it  was  a  pretty  good  university,  his' 
show.  The  symbol  of  a  noble  period  of 
American  history,  a  friend  of  the  youth 
of  many  of  us,  departs.  "Even  as  a  mother 
•  •(.vers  her  child  with  her  cloth,  0  Earth, 
cover  thou  him!" 


"THE  HONEST  CITIZEN" 

TF  yon  happened  along  a  deserted  street, 
-*-  and  picked  up  a  purse  containing  ten 
crisp  new  hundred-dollar  bills,  would  you 
advertise  them  and  make  an  attempt  to 
return  I  hem  to  their  owner?  Doubtless. 
However,  if  in  your  morning's  mail  you 
received  a  single  dollar  bill,  with  a  letter 
showing  that  it,  was  intended  for  a  certain 
company — evidence  thai-  the  sender  hail 
apparently  mixed  the  envelopes  in  which 
lie  had  mailed  two  letters — would  you 
return  the  bill  or  keep  it? 

Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett,  who  details  his 
experiments  in  McClure's  Magazine,  de- 
cides that  if  you  were  a  millionaire,  the 
chances  are  that  you  would  not,;  but  if 
you  were  a  laundress  or  a  poor  school- 
teacher you  would.  In  short,  there  seems, 
alter  all,  to  lie  some  base  for  the  conclusion 
of  all  the  old-fashioned  writers  of  the 
Kollo  hooks,  (I  11I.,  that  the  rich  are  usually 
wicked  and  the  poor  are  virtuous. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  World, 
we  find  a  resume  of  Mr.  Moffett, \s  inves- 
tigations to  discern  just,  how  honest,  peo- 
ple   really  are   when   there    is   practically 

no  chance  of  their  being  found  out    if  they 

fall.    Mr.  Moifeti's  views  were  given  to  a 
young  woman  interviewer,  who  tells  us: 

Mr.  Moffett,  who  is  ail  editor  and  author 
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Eight  Cylinders  Crown 
The  Luxury  of  Light  Weight 

Here  at  last  are  coordinated — in  the  one  car  of  its  kind — 
those  elements  of  ease,  elegance  and  efficiency  which,  singly, 
have  made  a  few  of  the  most  notable  cars  successful. 

Applying  eight  cylinders  to  the  luxuries  recognized  as  distinc- 
tively Scripps-Booth,  intensifies  those  luxuries,  and  adds  much 
more  than  passing  interest  to  the  new 


,  \cripps-JJ>oo 


A 


Lf&oauty 


V.  * 


cP<9vfovmancQ 


C~>eono?ni/ 


Luxury  is  here,  with  smooth  -  flowing 
power  and  swiftness. 

Beauty  is  here,  in  Scripps-Booth  individual 
fashion — a  fashion  more  copied  this  year, 
in  high-class  chassis,  than  any  previous 
body  design  in  America. 

Handiness  and  economy  are  here — ele- 
ments never  before  marked  in  a  car  of 
Scripps-Booth  qualities. 

And  in  the  "eight"  .ill  of  these  qualities 
intensify  the  luxury  of  performance  for 
which  Scripps'Booth  is  already  famed. 

Eight- Cylinder  Four  Passenger  -       $1285 

Eight-Cylinder  Town  Car    -  -       $2575 

Four-Cylinder  Roadster  $935 

Four-Cylinder  Coupe'  '    $1450 


An   expansion   of  factory    output    now 
comes  to  match  the  growing   publu 
proval  of  Scripps- Booth's  exclusive  luxury* 
with'lightness  origination. 

The  new  Scripps'Booth  Eight  is  displayed 
at  the  Chicago  Automobile  Show,  begin- 
ning January  27th,  in  the  Coliseum,  Space 
E-4.  Main  Floor:  also  by  all  Scripps-Booth 
dealers. 

Scripps-Booth  expansion  makes  possible 
the  addition  of  dealers  in  territories  which 
our  former  output  prohibited 


$ 
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Bigger 

Profits  Are  Secured 

from  your  present  or  increased  acreage 
by  applying  the  proven  principles  of 
Parrett  farming. 

No  matter  how  varied  jour  power  require- 
ments the  Parrett  will  answer  the  purpose. 
It  is  an  all  purpose  farm  power  unit. 

We  can  put  before  you  accurate,  convinc- 
ing proof  of  our  claims  with  detail  infor- 
mation about  the  Parrett.    Address 

Parrett   Tractor   Company 
417-A  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Fiinfor%ur&oy 
ProfitforYou^ 


There's  pleasure,  health 
and   profit  in  a  Callahan 
Duo-Glared  Hotbed  S 
Outfit.  Some  people  do  a  nice 
little  "side"  business  supplying 

neighbors  with  frr-h 


r      ureen    stuff.      X 
You  can     too.    il 

outfit 

'  lie — two   double 
ash,  ifr.x.i  ft ..( in., 
with  top  frame  and   glas 
for   two  layers,  costs    but 

$8. 8s — larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion—and caring  for  the  Kmivinji  plant**  is  a  dpIiKhtful  n  ,-,, 
ration.  No  danger  of  loss,  either— the  sajth  won't  let  you  lose: 
Ask  for  Sash  and  Garden  Frame  Catalog. 

A  Callahan  Greenhouse  is  a  thing  to  be  proud  of .    Catalog 
sent  free  on  request. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO. 
1752  Wyandot  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


CALLAHAN 

[)uo  (lazed 

Hotbed  and  Cold 
Frame  Sash 


o 
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PURESEEDBOOK 


■  Ask  now!  This  beautiful  %-patre 
four-color  book  describes  7917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers: 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
,  home  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
den b  ,  landscaping,  shrubbery,  ' 
/orchards,  farms.  A  dictionary  on 
Vardening!  Flower  lover's  delight! 
— >^^^— ^—  -*•»  Berry  orower's  book!  An  orchard- 
fst'e  manual!  Most  wonderful  (rardeninar  gijide  catalog 
pver  published.  Better  than  our  famous  1916  book. 
Don't  mi?9  it.  Ask  t^day.  A  postal  gets  ft. 
Galloway  Bros.  A  Co.,Pep..25Q5  Waterloo,  la 


This  Seed  Book 


To  all  who  send  us  their  name 
and  address  on  a  postal,  and 
mention  this  magazine,  our 
1017  catalogue  is  FREE.    It  is  a 
reliable  guide  to  the  choicest 

Seeds,  Roses 

grown  in  America's  most  complete  seed 
and  i  nt.    45  green- 

es  full  of  bedding  plant 
and  house   plants;    60  acres  in  roses; 
hundreds  of  acres  in  evergreens,  shade 
trees,  shrubs. 

[sake  Erie,  which  gives  long  grow- 
-011   and    makea   strong   plants. 
1    ik, int   for  shipping 
mail  1  ' 
■afe  arrival  of  all  write  for 

catalog'  and  learn  abo 

THF  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

P;n  n^Rvillr,  Ohio 


known  throughout  the  United  States,  told 
me  yesterday  that,  having  grown  tired  of 
hearing  the  honesty  of  his  native  land 
reviled,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  it  to 
the  acid  test.  So  he  sent  to  each  of  fifty 
men  and  women  a  $1  bill.  From  the  text 
of  a  letter  which  accompanied  the  money, 
it  was  evident  that  the  bill  had  been  in- 
tended for  "The  Novelty  Supply  Com- 
pany, No.  153  East  Fifty-sixth  Street" 
(an  imaginary  concern  which  Mr.  Moffett 
had  located  at  his  own  address),  and  had 
been  enclosed  in  the  wrong  envelop. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
honest  man  or  woman  to  do  save  to  put  the 
$1  bill  in  another  envelop  and  mail  it  back 
to  The  Novelty  Supply  Company — in 
other  words,  to  Mr.  Moffett. 

Of  the  fifty  women  to  whom  the  money 
was  sent,  thirty-three  were  honest  and 
returned  the  money.  Of  the  fifty  men, 
thirty-one  were  honest  and  returned  the 
money.  So  the  proportion  of  dishonest 
men,  according  to  Mr.  Moffett's  test,  is 
nineteen  in  fifty,  while  the  ratio  of  dishon- 
est women  is  but  seventeen. 

The  $1  bills  were  mailed  to  fifty  men, 
classified  in  groups  of  five,  according  to 
their  occupations.  And  the  women  wore 
similarly  selected.  I  will  let  Mr.  Moffett 
take  up  his  own  story  of  the  test. 

"Taking  the  fifty  women  by  groups," 
Mr.  Moffett  said,  "of  five  wives  of  prosper- 
ous citizens,  three  sent  back  the  dollar. 
Of  five  actresses,  three  sent  it  back.  Of 
five  stenographers,  three  sent  it  back. 
Of  five  trained  nurses,  three  sent  it  back. 
Of  five  teachers,  four  sent  it  back.  Of  the 
ti\i  successful  business  women,  five  sent  it 
back.  Of  five  miscellaneous  women,  three 
sent  it  back.  Of  five  working  girls,  three 
sent  it  back.  Of  five  doctors,  three  sent  it 
back.  Of  five  lawyers,  three  sent  it  back. 
'Taking  the  fifty  men  by  groups,  I  found, 
that  of  the  five  successful  business  men, 
three  returned  (he  dollar.  Of  five  rich 
men,  four  returned  it.  Of  five  lawyers,  four 
returned  it.  Of  five  saloon-keepers,  one 
returned'  it.  Of  five  plumbers,  three  re- 
turned it.  Of  five  New  York  aldermen, 
three  returned  it.  Of  five  newspaper  men, 
four  returned  it.  Of  five  actors,  four 
n  turned  it.  Of  five  doctors,  two  returned 
it.  Of  five  New  York  policemen,  threo 
returned  it." 

Now,  strangely  enough,  we  are  told,  not 
only  did  more  women  return  the  money, 
but  they  returned  it  more  promptly.  Of 
course,  the  injured  males  may  retort  that 
probably  the  men  detailed  the  returning 
of  the  bills  to  a  secretary  or  a  young 
woman  stenographer,  which  would  throw 
the  blame  on  fair  woman,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  money  came  back  more 
quickly  from  the  women.  Furthermore, 
they  took  pains  that  it  got  back  safely, 
for,  says  the  experimenter: 

One  woman  put  a  special-delivery  stamp 
on  the  envelop  in  which  she  sent  the  $1 
back.  Another  brought  it  to  me  personally 
at  great  inconvenience.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  man  worth  $1,000,000,  who  lives 
at  one  of  the  big  hotels,  never  sent  it  back 
at  all.  I  allowed  six  weeks  in  each  case 
before  1  reached  a  verdict.  So  I  think 
the  honesty  of  the  public  at  large,  and  of 
women  particularly,  is  fairly  well  estab- 
lished. Which  was  what  1  set  out  to 
prove. 


SEEDS  AND  H.  C.  L. 

Yes,  now  it's  seeds.  They're  going  to  cost  us 
more.  The  High  Cost  of  Living,  which  has  reached 
out  its  tentacles  to  about  every  commodity,  has 
fixed  one  long  arm  in  a  firm  grasp  around  our 
flower  and  vegetable  supplies.  So  it's  more  we 
are  to  pay  for  each  packet,  pound  or  bushel.  BUT. 
there  is  one  big  compensation,  and  this  applies 
equally  to  those  of  us  with  little  or  big  planting 
areas.  This  H.  C.  L.  ogre  which  has  boosted  the 
cost  of  our  seeds  we  can  beat  back  with  these  self- 
same seeds,  because  there  is  to  be  Economy  with 
a  big  "E  '  in  raising  our  own  vegetables  next 
summer. 

PLANTING  EQUALS  SAVING 
PLUS  QUALITY 

No  family  which  buys  its  own  table  supplies 
need  be  reminded  of  the  high  cost  of  vegetables. 
Even  the  lowly  cabbage  has  become  an  aristocrat. 
"Lettuce  and  cabbage  are  beyond  our  experimen- 
tal financial  means,''  says  Dr.  E.  L.  Fisk,  super- 
visor of  the  New  York  Police  Economic  Food 
Test  Squad.  Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  no  year 
in  recent  times  will  show  a  greater  dividend  than 
1917  to  those  who  raise  some  or  all  of  the  vege- 
tables needed  for  their  home  tables.  And  besides 
the  actual  economy,  there  is  the  advantage  of 
securing  that  flavor  known  only  to  products 
coming  fresh  from  garden  to  kitchen. 

THE  YEAR  OF  YEARS  FOR 
CIVIC  GARDENING 

The  opportunity  this  year  for  the  municipal, 
school,  or  community  gardens  is  great.  They  can 
afford  big  returns  to  families  of  the  poor.  The 
famous  Fairview  community  gardens  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  produced  from  its  10x16  plots  in  one 
year  $3,306  worth  of  vegetables,  this  valuation 
being  computed  from  the  prevailing  prices  charged 
by  street  vendors. 

A  SEED  SHORTAGE  AND  ITS 
WARNING 

Although  leading  seedsmen  agree  that  their  full 
catalog  lines  will  be  listed,  some  varieties  are  likely 
to  be  soon  exhausted.  When  we  say  seeds  will 
be  higher  we  have  told  only  half  the  story.  They 
are  to  be  also  scarcer. 

Dealers  unite  in  predicting  unprecedentedly 
heavy  buying  for  intensive  and  extensive  plantings. 
This  means  that  it  is  likely  that  some  varieties  arc 
to  be  entirely  exhausted  when  Mr.  Late  Buyer 
makes  up  his  list.  It  means  that  early  planning, 
early  ordering,  are  this  year  imperative.  Procrasti- 
nation is  almost  certain  to  involve  disappointment. 

BUY  FROM  TRUSTWORTHY 
DEALERS 

The  importance,  too,  of  purchasing  your  seeds 
from  reliable  dealers  has  been  never  more  neces- 
sary. Your  protection  is  the  reputation  of  those 
houses  which  have  for  years  guarded  the  quality 
of  their  products  in  this  respect. 

Announcements  of  these  houses  arc  appearing 
in  our  garden  issues.  It  may  be  your  name  is 
already  on  their  mailing  lists  and  you  have  al- 
ready received  their  fascinating  catalogs.  If  not. 
you  should  write  for  the  catalogs  at  once.  And 
don't,  don't  delay.  Plan  NO^V  and,  above  all 
other  matters,  ORDER  EARLY. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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HOW  do  you  know 
when  dinner's  ready 

By  that  appealing  fragrance  that  comes  in  to  you  from 
food  cooked  just  as  you  like  it ! 


9 


Fragrance  is  a  guarantee  of  a  delight  to  come.  Trust 
that  same  sense  of  fragrance  in  the  selection  of  a  tobacco. 
Get  its  flavor!  Whiff  it  close  to  your  nose.  If  it  has  a  pure 
fragrance  it  will  always  satisfy — "Your  Nose  Knows." 

Such  a  tobacco  is 


<x> 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 

And  the  reason  is  that  Tuxedo  is  made  of  the  most  fra- 
grant leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  the  tender  Burley 
leaves — ripened  in  the  Blue  Grass  sunshine  of  Old  Ken- 
tucky, mellowed  and  carefully  blended.  No  tobacco 
has  so  pure  a  fragrance  — "  Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  this  Test:  — Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly  in  £ 
the  palm  of  your  hand  to  bring 
out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell  it 
deep  —  its  delicious,  pure  fra- 
grance will  convince  you.  Try 
this  test  with  any  other  tobacco 
and  we  will  let  Tuxedo  stand  or 
fall  on  your  judgment  — 

**\our  Nose  Knows** 


GUARANTEED  TO  SATiS^ 

OR   YOUR    UONEY   BACH 


/■)    Guaranteed  l<v 


>l\(    >  lCi.li*- 


Seen*  Bags 
lOc^nt  Tins 

HALF«:FuU 

Pound  Glass 
Humidors 
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Bran 

For  Joyous   Living 

Learn  how  much  this  laxative 
food  adds  to  the  joy  of  living.  Then 
you'll  know  why  every  doctor  tells 
folks  to  eat  bran. 

In  Pettijohn's  we  make  the  bran 
inviting.  It  is  hidden  in  flavory 
flakes. 

Try  starting  days  with  this  de- 
lightful dish.  Find  out  what  bran 
will  do.  Folks  who  go  without  it 
don't  know  what  they  miss. 

fettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat  With  Bran  Flakes 

Also  Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  patenti 
flour  with  25  per  cent  bran    flakes.      Use  like 
Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

The  Quaker  Qzls  G>m  pany 

Chicago 


SCRAPPLE 

from  the  region  where  they  know  how   -■>  make  it.    Grain- 
seasoned.     Made   in  Mm-  country,  in  -ur- 
roundinga    which    insure  absolute   purity   and   cleanliness. 
l  .  .,ii.,iiiH  ii     no  waste.    A  a  quality,     (-lb. 

■.  foi  ;     <0  by  mail  postpaid  within  600  mil 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN.  Inc..      Media.   Pa. 

SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Act  ual  searc  li  ti,  e.    Send 

h    or    model,     oo-p 
1B17  Edition  I '  free. 

250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


I  Have  265,000 
DEAF  FRIENDS! 


As  President  of  I  hi    '  ■■ 
pany  since  its  organization  16  yeai    ago.Ihave  i 
friends  I.  .,„.., 

ii  and  i,i,, 

rig  de\  ices    possibli —  by   nn 
to  try  the  Aco 

ithout  a  penny  of  cost— and 
by  convini  pun  baser  tha 

teresl  in  him  is  just  :,.   strong 
before— that  I  am  i 
personal   interest    in   his  case         I  i 

■  us  hard  of  hearing.    We  ao\ 
a  new  model,  -iron-,  r,  smaller,  b 
ever  m  every  detail,  and  I  again  uv 
rd  of  bearing  to  t  ry  the 

1917  Acousticon 


No 
Deposit 


FREE 


No 
Expense 


■■<  ■  •  (uvenitan; 

■■  ;'  i         II  keen 

'"  "  turn  il      .,i  I,  m  |  no        „,    ,,.  , 

an  among  the  hundr.  d    oi  thou  and    ol  fortunate 
normal  hearing     \„d 
it  will  nave  i  o  t  you  nothing  to  try— not  a  ■ 

WARNING!    Thore  •«  no  eood  reason  why 

"""■    everyone  should   not    make    A 

,  ,  *  liberal  a  trial  offer  as  we  do.    So 

a?a1um]r;ouahaVve  tried  it0/  '""  '"""»"«"*  •«'  the 

'        '  '  I  patented  f«a. 

r>o  matte,  wl 

■lay  and  ,•„,,., 

ralljlfyoo  p  .in  rot  n    j 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO „«02 Candor  Bid*     N  Y 

I    i       tiUli''      '     ' 


Silent  Activity.— Callers — "  That  new 
girl  of  yours  seems  nice  and  quiet." 

Hostess — "  Oh,  very  quiet  !  She  doesn't 
even  disturb  the  dust  when  she's  cleaning 
the  room." — Tit-Bits. 


Asking   too    Much. — Bank  Manager — 
Now    please    understand,    Miss    Jones, 

you  must  make  the  books  balance." 

Miss    Jones — "  Oh,    Mr.    Brown,    how 

fuss  j'  you  are." — Punch  (Lou  doit). 


Meaow  ! — She — "  What,  do  you  sup- 
pose Harold  meant  by  sending  me  those 
flowers?  " 

Also  She — "  He  probably  meant  to 
imply  that  you  were  a  dead  one." — 
Jack  o1 Lantern. 


British  Frightfulness. — The  Host — "  I 
thought  of  sending  some  of  these  cigars  out 
to  the  Front." 

The  Victim — "  Good  idea  !  But  how 
can  you  make  certain  that  the  Germans 
will  get  them?  "—Tit-Bits. 


Modest  Desires. —  Fond  Mother  — 
'  Dorothy,  if  you  are  bad  you  won't  go  to 
heaven.     Don't  you  know  that?  " 

Little  Dorothy — "  Well,  I've  been  to 
the  circus  and  the  Chautauqua  already. 
I  can't  expect  to  go  everywhere." — 
Orange  Peel. 


Ill-Guided  Zeal.— William  Wilberforce, 
the  slave-liberator,  had  a  sister  who  was  a 
hustler.  She  hustled  for  William  at  the 
hustings   and   succeeded    in   getting   him 

elected  to  Parliament.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  had  concluded  her  si  limp  speech, 
some  enthusiasts  in   the  crowd  shouted: 

"  Miss  Wilberforce  forever  !  " 

The  lady  slept  forward. 

"  (.entlemen,  I  thank  you,"  she  said, 
"but,  believe  me,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
Miss  Wilberforce  forever." — Tit-Bits. 


Fifty-Fifty.  —  An  Irishman  who  had 
walked  a  long  distance,  feeling  very  thirsty 
and  seeing  a  milkman,  asked  the  price  of 
a  quart  of  milk. 

"  Threepence,"  replied  the  milkman. 

"  Then  give  me  a  quart  in  pints,"  said 
Pat, 

Pat,  on  drinking  one  pint,  asked,  "  How 
do  We  stand?  " 

The  milkman  replied,  "  I  owe  yer 
a  i>int 

"And  I  owe  you  one,"  said  Pat,  "so 
we  are  quits." — Chicago  News. 


Effective. — A  lady  entered  a  railroad-car 
and  look  a  seat  in  front  of  a  newly  married 
couple.  She  was  hardly  seated  before  they 
began  ma-king  remarks  about   her. 

Her  last  year's  bonnet  and  coal  were  fully 
criticized  with  more  or  less  giggling  on  the 
bride's  part,  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
mighl  have  come  next   if  the  lady  had  uoi 

put   a  sudden    slop   to   Ihe  conversation   by 

a  hit  of  strategy. 

She    turned    her    head,    noticed    that     the 

bride    was    considerably    older    than    the 

groom,  and,  in  t  he  smool  best  of  tones,  said  : 
"  Madam,   will  you    please  ask  your  son 

to  close  the  w  indow  ?  " 

The   "son"   closed    his    mouth,   and    the 

I  nidi   no  longer  giggled.     New  Yorli  Timi 


$5  For  This  4-Room 
Blue-Bird  House 

Solid  Oak.  Cypress 
Shingles,  Copper  Cop- 
ing. Blue-Birds  raise 
'2  or  3  broods  a  year — 
but  never  In  the  same 
nest.  They  move  from 
room  to  room  in  this  4- 
room  Dodson  House. 

[10] 


Bring  the  Blue-Birds 
—  for  Happiness! 

A  Dodson  House,   built  by  the  "man 

the  birds  l<>ve,"  will  bring  a  family  of 

these  "happiness"  birds  to  live  in  your 

yard.     Mr.  Dodson   lias  spent  22  years 

learning  how  to  build  bouses  that  the 

birds  like.     Bird  Lodge,  his  beautiful 

home,    i^    thronged    Wltll    native    birds. 

Wrens,  blue-birds,  martins,  each  must 
have  a  special  style  house.  Prices  range 
frun  $1.50  to  $12.  Buy  now  and  let 
your  houses  "weather."  The  birds  like 
them  better, 

Bird  Book  Free— Send  for  Mr.  Dod- 
son's  boot  which  tells  how  to  win  bird 
friends  toyour  garden.  Describes  houses, 
birds'  baths,  winter  feeding  devices, 
with  prices.  All  are  patented.  Sent  free 
w  Lth  a  beautiful  bird  picture  in  colors, 
worthy  of  framing.     Write  to 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON,  of  Bird  Lodge 

Director,  American  Audubon  Society 
730  Harrison  Ave.       Kankakee.  111. 


Five  finest  roses  $1 

Delivered  to  your  home      -M. 


>elivered  to  your  home 

Sturdy  bushes  of  finest  varieties 

Guaranteed  to  grow 

Ge1  our  FREE  Fruit  nnd  Floral  Guide,  il- 
lustrating these  rases  in  color;  containing 
unusual,  helpful  collections  of  fruits,  flowe 
shrubs  and  evergreens  for  your  garden. 


Arthur  J.  Collins  &  Son,  Box  58,  Mooreslown,  N.  J 


^Sturdy  as  Oaks  ICv/dJjld 

Dingeo  roses  are  always  grown  on  their  own 
roots — and   are  absolutely   the  beet  for  the 
amateur  planter.     Send  today  for  our 
"New  Guide  to  Hose  Culture"  forl91T  — 
It's  free.     It  isn't  a  catalog — it's  a  practical 
work  on  rose  growing.     Profusely  illustrated. 
Describes  over  1000  varieties  of  roses  and  other 
flowers,  and  tells  how  togrowthera.    Safe  de- 
livery guaranteed.    Est.  1850.    70  greenhouses. 
THEDINGFE  4C0NARDC0..BOX  149,  West  Grove.Pa. 


GALLOWAY 


MASTERPIECE 

ENGINES 


A*-e  powerful,  durable,  reliable.  Designed 
and  eonstruetod  by  master  engine  buildera 
for  hard,  continuous,  heavy-duty  service. 
Use  any  fuel.  Oevelop  way  above  rated  h. 
p.  Kasy  to  ntnrt— no  cranking.  Heavy  - 
weight,  large  bore,  long  stroke,  low 
speed,  wide  bearings.  All  sizes  at 
wholesale  priees.    From  1  3-4  to  16  h. 

§.  portable,  stationary,  saw  rigs,   etc. 
old  on  five  selling  plans,  cash  or  time. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box  3035  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Pnnlti-ir  RnnL-  Latest  and  beat  yet.  144  pages. 
rOIUiry  BOOK  as  beautiful  pictures;  hatch- 
ing, rearing,  feeding  nnd  disease  information.  De- 
si  ribos  buss  Poultry  Farm  handling  58  pure-bred 
varieties.  Tells  how  to  choose  fowls,  cgys,  incuba- 
tors, sprouters,  This  hook  worth  dollars  mailed  for 
10  cents.   Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  Box  55,  Clarinda.Iowa 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like- 


MM    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoldnd  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Fa/A.  Tobacco  Co.  56West45"St.  NewYoflc. 


minim: 


DUNLOP 

GOLF  BALLS 

for  lower  scores! 

YOU'LL  be  .-  toni  hed  and 
delighted  a1    the  improve- 
ment in  your  Same  when  you 

iiaethefamousDunlope.  These 
halls  are  wonderfully  popular 
bet  auee  of  their  Ions  dial  ant  e, 
;•  t  <  hi  ac  v     and    durabilll 
EveryJ  )unlopifl  British  mods} 

Try  "29"  (med.)  or  "31"  ( wy) 

$9   per  do/en  75c   enrh 

For  isle  U\  poll  profentonali  nnd  poll  elul 


DUNLOP    RUBBER     CO 

Hlrtttiitifhtim.    Kttu. 

wmmMmmMvt»mmiummau\\\\\\unu\ 


Ltd. 
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"No  hill  too  steep — 
No  sand  too  deep" 


The  Wolverine  Eight 

A  Genuine  Family  Car 

THIS  LATEST  JACKSON  is  the  sort  of  car  that  makes  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  enthusiastic.  It  is  a  royally  good  descendant  of  a 
royally  good  line.  It  wins  all  by  its  smart  style,  its  power  and  flexibility, 
its  quietness  and  speed.  It  accelerates  up  to  sixty  miles  from  a  walking 
pace — so  swiftly  and  silently  that  it  revises  all  your  ideas  of  flexibility. 

Its  roomy  tonneau-cowl  body  with  its  deep  upholstery  in  genuine  leather, 
suggests  solid  comfort,  fully  realized  through  its  long,  full  elliptic  springs.  It  is 
incredibly  easy  riding. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  "V"  type  overhead  valve  motor  of  this  "Wolverine 
Eight"  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  its  simplicity,  its  accessibility,  its  clean,  com- 
pact design,  but  especially  of  its  extraordinary  smoothness. 

And  when  you  learn  that  on  touring  tests,  under  ordinary  touring  conditions,  it  shows  17.7 
miles  to  the  gallon,  you  will  realize  that  Wolverine  Eight  economy  is  a  reality  worthy  of  your  careful 
consideration. 

True  quality  is  revealed  at  every  turn  in  this  car,  and  this  quality  is  backed  by  an  automobile- 
building  experience  extending  over  fifteen  years.  You  know  you  are  right  when  you  buy  a  Jackson. 
Before  you  decide,  get  a  ride  in  the  Wolverine  Eight.     Name  your  own  demonstration. 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1295.  Two-Passenger  Roadster,  $1295. 

Four-Passenger  Cruiser,  including  five  wire  wheels, $  1395;  wood  wheels  $100  less. 

Five-Passenger  Sedan  (Demountable  Top) .including  regular  top,  $1505. 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

This  is  the  fastest  selling  Jackson  ever  built.     There  are  buyers  in  your 
territory    waiting    for  this    car     a    quality    eight    of    moderate    size    and 
moderate  price.     Write  in  regard  to  open  ten  i tor y. 
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Steel 
Stocks 

Comparative 
tables  showing 
capitalization, 
earnings,  market 
prices  and  other 
pertinent  data  on 
the  larger  Steel 
Companies. 

Copy  "SL"  on  request. 


MERRILL, 

LYNCH 

&C0. 

7  Wall  St. 
New  York 


MAKING  FRIENDS 


is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
—our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  personal  service  have  made 
for  this  House  not  only  customers  but 
staunch  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  carefully  select  i  <1 
in  the  proven  sections  of  Oklahoma  and 
yield  Six  per  cent  with  maximum  safety. 
Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 
ward.   Write  for  booklet  and  current  list. 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


Profits  in  191 7? 

Safe  investing  means 
knowing  what  to  buy — and 
what  not  to  buy;  when  to 
buy — and  when  not  to  buy. 
Babson  Service  insures 
safety. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 
reaction.  Work  with  a  definite 
policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.    Write 
to    Dept.     G-4-37    of    the 

Babson    Statistical    Organization 

EiecutWe  Block  WelUile?  Hill..  Mai.. 

Largtit  Organization  of  it»  Character  in  the  World 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


A  GREAT  GROWTH  IN  INTER- 
NATIONAL  PARCEL-POST 

HHEE  A  MERICAS,  a  monthly  periodical 
J-    published  by  the  National  City  Bank, 
recently  brought  out  some  striking  facts 
in  relation  to  the  growth  of  international 
trade    through   parcel-post  methods  since 
the  war  began.     The  increase  appears  to 
have  been  world-wide,  and  to  have  affected 
all  countries  except  the  Germanic  states. 
The  parcel-post  for  two  and  a  half  years 
has  been  found  a  means  for  the  quick  and 
certain  transportation  of    goods  in  condi- 
tions where  the  normal  means  were  inter- 
rupted or  eliminated  in  consequence  of  the 
war.     Apparently  the  world  has  "doubled 
what  was  before  a  much  larger  interna- 
tional traffic  in  small  parcels  than  is  gen- 
erally known,"  a  traffic  that  had  aggregated 
over   700,000.000   packets  of   every  kind, 
and  over  77,000,000  parcels  technically  in- 
cluded in  the  parcel-post.     In  the  aggre- 
gate   the  increase  during  the  war  has  been 
"enormous.  "     Our  own  exports  by  parcel- 
post   in    1916  were  SO  per  cent,  larger  in 
the  volume  of  parcels  than  in  1915.     En- 
gland in  1916  shipped   $90,000,000  worth 
in    parcels  as  compared   with  $45,000,000 
worth  during  the  year  before  the  war  began. 
The  writer  of  the  article  calls  attention, 
however,  to  the  fact  that  our  own  shipments 
might  have  been   much   larger  except  for 
our  lack  of  parcel-post  facilities  with  cer- 
tain countries.     Some  of  the  other  coun- 
tries-and  notably  England,  France,  and 
Japan     were  able  to  get  into  certain  mar- 
kets that  were  closed  to  us,  but  for  which 
they  had  parcel-post  facilities,  the   result 
being  850,000,000  worth  of  certain  kinds 
of  exports    that  created  an  increased  and 
permanent  trade.  In  some  of  these  countries 
our  manufacturers  found  difficulty  at  times 
in  getting  their  goods  through  by  any  means 
w  liatever.     Notably  was  this  the  case  with 
Russia,    where    military-  and    war-eontin- 
gencies    often    completely    blocked    ordi- 
nary facilities  for  traffic.     Japan,  however, 
owing   to   her   parcel-post   relations    with 
Russia,    sent   through    the   mails   to    that 
country     in     1915,    $.3,847,727    worth    of 
articles    as   compared    with    only   $98,622 
Worth  in   1913,   while   the  indications  for 
1916    were    that    the    sales    by    Japan  to 
European  Russia  would  be  over  $7,000,000. 
At  the  same  time,  England  in  1915  sent  to 
Russia  $8,500,000  worth  of  small  shipments 
by    parcel  -  post,  which   was   ten   times   as 
much  as  she  sent  in  1913,  and  the  returns 
for    1916    were    understood    to    be    much 
larger   than    they   were  in.  1915.     Returns 
from    France  are   not  yet  available,   but 
shipments  by   parcel -post   to  Russia  are 
known    to    have    been    heavy;    indeed,   a 
special    bureau    of    the    Russian    customs 
exists  in  France  in  order  that  duties  may 
be    cleared    before    shipments    are    made. 
The  writer  in  The  American  believes  that 
from     these     three     countries  —  England, 
Japan,  and  France — $25,000,000  worth  of 
goods  were  sent  to  Russia  by  parcel-post 
in  1916.     What  the  shipments  might  have 
been  from  this  country  to  Russia  he  does 
not    undertake   to   say;   he   merely   dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  a  considerable  loss  in 
trade    occurred    because    of    our    lack    of 
parcel-post    facilities    with    that    country. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  British   depen- 


dencies with  which  we  have  no  parcel-post 
convention,  but  to  which  Japan  has  sent 
goods  in  considerable  quantities.  ■  The 
parcel-post  in  international  commerce  has 
thus  become  an  institution  of  importance, 
"a  much  bigger  one  in  fact  than  most 
people  realize."  Other  interesting  points 
about  it  are  set  forth  in  the  same  article: 

"Germany,  before  the  war,  and  France 
have  led,  Germany  by  a  large  technical 
margin  but  France,  probably,  in  real  'over- 
seas '  business.  International-post  statistics 
show  that  Germany  sent  20,453,920  or- 
dinary parcels  in  1912,  in  addition  to  690- 
710  pounds  of  a  declared  value  of  $47,- 
000,000,  but  much  of  this  was  practically 
a  part  of  Germany's  local  express  business 
over  the  border  to  Austria  and  other  ad- 
joining countries,  including  parcels  of 
vegetables,  eggs,  butter,  and  live  chickens. 
Austria  shipped  18,062,330  'ordinary' 
parcels,  besides  591,570  specially  valued  at 
$134,315,000  of  the  same  kind  of  trade, 
largely.  But,  while  Germany  and  Austria 
did  also  an  immense  'overseas'  business 
by  parcel -post,  France  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  leading  country  that  conducts 
exportations  to  far  countries  by  post.  Of 
late  years,  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  all  French 
exportation  was  by  post.  In  1913,  $113,- 
236,200  worth  of  manufactures  (mainly) 
were  distributed  all  around  the  world  in 
this  way.  Over  seven  million  parcels  car- 
ried these  goods. 

"The  serious  value  of  the  growth  of  the 
parcel-post  is  shown  most  plainly  in  the 
records  of  English  commerce,  in  1913, 
there  were  4,037,902  post-parcels  sent  out 
of  England,  with  an  official  valuation  of  a 
round  $45,000,000.  Last  year,  there  were 
(i,!)04,902  parcels,  with  a  valuation  of 
$66,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in 
traffic  to  Russia,  already  mentioned,  2,172,- 
426  packages  went  to  Holland,  as  against 
only  122,603  in  1913.  The  growth  this 
year  will  be  commensurate  with  that  of  last 
year.  In  ten  months  over  $75,000,000 
worth  of  goods  were  exported  by  means 
of  the  parcel-post,  which  would  indicate  a 
year's  total  of  $90,000,000,  or  double  the* 
post-exports  of  1913. 

"And  while  the  facts  of  war-time  inter- 
national commerce  show  that  we  missed 
chances  in  a  few  markets  by  not  having  as 
extensive  a  system  available  for  our  use, 
American  participation  in  the  international 
employment  of  parcel-post  being  a  com- 
paratively recent  development,  the  United 
States  is  also  coming  along  well,  having 
this  year  largely  increased  in  weight  of  pack- 
ages the  records  of  the  best  pre-war  year, 
showing  that,  in  the  markets  where  we  could 
use  it,  our  business  interests  were  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  its  facilities.  It 
would  not  be  surprizing  if  our  parcel-post 
exports  this  year  aggregated  $50,000,000  in 
value.  Only  the  number  and  weight  of 
parcels  is.  recorded. 

"The  parcel-post  holds  a  unique  place 
among  the  facilities  in  the  organization  of 
international  commerce.  It  is  the  especial 
convenience  for  small  shipments.  Here  in 
America,  the  belief  is  general  that  it  can 
lie  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  begin- 
nings of  the  building  up  of  foreign  business. 
It  is  the  facility,  par  excellence,  for  at- 
tempting an  international  mail-order  or 
catalog  trade.  Extension  of  our  own  sys- 
tem to  a  larger  part  of  the  world  is  de- 
manded by  American  business  men  who 
think  that,  by  means  of  the  parcel-post  they 
can  reach  ultimate  consumers  and  dealers 
with  'trial  orders'  as  they  can  in  no  other 
way. 

"France  does  an  enormous  international 
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'mail-order'  business.  The  $113,000,000 
or  her  commerce  carried  by  parcel-post  in 
1913  was  largely  articles  of  luxury  dis- 
tributed by  great  costumcrs,  shoemakers, 
milliners,  and  department  stores  of  Paris. 
The  number  of  post-parcels  going  to  South 
America  from  France  is  probably  double 
that  sent  by  any  other  single  country.  Of 
201,009  post-parcels  received  in  Argentina 
in  1912,  the  following  Avere  the  countries  of 
dispatch:  France,  72,000;  Germany,  48,:-M)0; 
Italy,  48,200;  Great  Britain,  22,400; 
Switzerland,  12,500;  Austria,  8,000.  We 
signed  our  parcel-post  convention  with 
Argentina  last  year.  France  has  provided 
for  packages,  weighing  as  high  as  22  pounds, 
as  against  11  pounds,  the  l-uling  inter- 
national limit,  and  the  rates  are  lowest  per 
pound  (or  per  kilogram,  as  the  French 
weigh  them),  on  the  heavy  packages.  This 
is  because  the  prevailing  shipments  of  '  mail- 
order' goods  average  well  up  in  moderate 
weight.  For .  this  great  and  probably 
lucrative  commerce,  supplemented  as  it  is 
by  larger  shipments  and  local  displays  in 
special  stores  at  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  France  is  largely  beholden  to  the 
great  tourist  migration  from  South  America 
(and  everywhere  else)  to  Paris.  People  go 
to  Paris.  They  come  under  the  charm  of 
French  luxury.  The  charm  lasts,  and  it 
spells  future  orders  for  the  great  Paris 
stores.  A  visit  to  Paris,  followed  by  period- 
ical catalogs,  makes  an  important  element 
in  French  commerce. 

"England's  minimum  of  expense  in 
parcel-post  comes  a  bttle  below  France's, 
and  suggests  a  wide  range  of  the  kinds  of 
goods  shipped  away.  Especially  impres- 
sive is  England's  colonial  parcel-post, 
which,  naturally,  operates  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion parcels  went  to  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies alone  last  year,  some  of  the 
most  notable  totals  being  to  the  Channel 
Islands.     • 

"The  United  States  has  negotiated  all  its 
foreign  parcel-post  arrangements  on  a  uni- 
form basis  of  rate.  1 1  is  different  from  any 
of  the  European  systems.  A  uniform 
charge  of  12  cents  a  pound  takes  packages 
up  to  11  pounds  (except  to  Mexico,  where 
the  weight  to  some  places  is  limited  to  4 
pounds,  6  ounces,  and  to  Ecuador  and 
Panama,  where  the  limit  is  20  pounds)  to 
any  of  the  parcel-post  countries  named 
above.  As  a  general  rule,  the  United 
States  rate  is  below  that  made  either  by 
France  or  England  on  all  small  packages, 
and  higher  on  the  heavy  ones.  For 
specific  instance,  our  rate  to  Argentina 
or  to  Chile  is  lower  than  France's  up  to  6 
pounds,  and  below  England's  up  to  7 
pounds.  For  a  pair  of  shoes,  bundled 
within  two  pounds,  it  costs  an  American 
shipper  24  cents  in  stamps,  while  the  same 
parcel  would  cost  55  cents  mailed  in  Paris, 
or  48^3  cents  mailed  in  London.  To 
Bolivia,  United  States  parcels  go  more 
cheaply  than  French  up  to  7  pounds 
and  more  cheaply  than  English  up  to 
10  pounds.  To  China,  the  proportions  are 
the  same. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  United 
States  mail-order  house,  small  manu- 
facturer, or  retailer,  who  has  articles  of 
light  weight  per  unit,  has  a  particularly 
good  opportunity  to  try  building  up  a 
demand  among  discriminating  foreign  con- 
sumers by  effective  circularization.  At 
least,  there  are  successful  American  ex- 
porters who  believe  so,  in  spite  of  expert 
foreign  opinion  to  the  contrary. 

"One  reason  why  America  has  not  de- 
veloped the  parcel-post  in  foreign  business 
to  the  extent  that  Germany,  France,  and 
Kngland  have  is  found  in  the  competition 
of  our  excellent  private  express  services. 
For  many  years,  before  this  country 
adopted  a  domestic  parcel-post,  England 
and  other  countries  gave  their  export  era  a 
parcels  service  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  through  contract  with  the  express 
companies  here." 
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INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


or  51  years  Peabody,  Houghteling  6?  Co- 
have  carefully  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  conservative  investments. 


This  cumulative  experience  in  successful  invest' 
ment  banking,  combined  with  an  efficient  organiza- 
tion of  trained  experts,  insures  you  a  most  depend- 
able,  specialized  Investment  Service. 

When  dealing  through  this  firm  you  procure  an 
investment  which  has  undergone  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  has  been  purchased  outright  by  us 
before  being  offered  to  you,  and  which  is  safe- 
guarded  in  every  possible  way. 

It  will  be  our  pleasure  to  send  you  a  list  of 
Choice  First  Mortgage  Securities  upon  established 
profitable  properties,  for  long  or  short  terms,  in 
$1,000,  $500  or  $100  amounts,  yielding  5%  to  6%. 

This  company  welcomes  your  correspondence  or 
your  call  in  reference  to  any  investment  matters. 


Peal)ody;IIoiiglite]in§  &Co. 


Established  1865 


10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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SOUND  FIRST 
MORTGAGES 


Wo  pit  6r,  Bamnd  by  Oklahoma 
Farms  worth  three  times  the  value 
of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these 
tirst  mortgages  in  unsettled  times 
indicates  their  unusual  stability. 
First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in 
value — they  are  eafo  and  sure.  In- 
terest always  paid  date  it  is  duo. 
Onr  $1,000,000  loanrri  and  mil  a  <incl" 
cenl  loit  to  any  lnre*(or  or  a  sine''' 
foreclonnre  aalp  made.  Isn't  a  hrst 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for 
you  ?  Write  for  booklet  describing 
methods,  and  lists  of  loans  from 
$300  to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 

31  State  National  Hank  Bldg. 
Oklahoma  Hit.  Oklahoma 


Good  Investments  in 

Public  Utility 

Preferred  Stocks 

yielding  5%  to  8% 

and  enhancement   possibilities  of 

Common  Stocks 

Outlined  in  our 
CURRENT   LETTER  "D" 

Copy  scut  on  request 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

In:  tsfment  ^eatritics 
60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Direct   XS  iro   in  Colcmhus  and   Philadelphia   KkWksti 
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Earning  Power 

When  you  invest,  eliminate  unnecessary  factors  which  tend  to  decrease 
yield  without  influencing  safety.  This  policy  will  conserve  your  re- 
sources and  increase  the  legitimate  earning  power  of  your  capital. 

Our  February  bond  circulardescribes  a  wide  selection  of  issues  yielding  from 

2.90%  to  6.10% 

and  adapted  to  various  requirements. 
Send  for  Circular  D-55 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1421  Chestnut  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Munsey  Building 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C.         BUFFALO.  N.  Y 
741  15th  Street.  N.  W.     Marine  Bank '  Building 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


BOSTON,  MASS.  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

55  Congress  Street       Farmers  Bank  Building 

ALBANY.  N.Y.  W1LKESBARRE.    PA. 

Douw  Building  Miners  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Guard'an  Building        Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg 
3   Lombard  Street.  LONDON.    ENGLAND 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  Street 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Building 


SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
424  California  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Hibernian   Building 

KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
Republic  Building 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT    TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

Dy   Mary  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  v 
\??n„°fVh,e  true  art  ?f  conversation  an,l  its  attainment 

Many  felicitous  Quotations.     Cloth.  7sc  net;  by  mail  83c 

FuNK&WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fonrth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


DANFORTH 

5%  and  6% 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

represent  conservative  loans  on  producing 
farms  in  the  best  farming  districts  of  the 
United  State-. 

Our  List  No.  .50  describing  some  very  attractive 
Offerings  will  be  sent  upon  request.  <"<-'<"-"ve 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

WASHINGTON^'—  ILL1NOIS 


Ql'<  partial  payment  plan  of  buying  standard    ! 

'  ities  is  designed  (or  investors,  not  lor 
speculators. 

W  i'h  an  investor,  security  of  the  prin.  ipal  is 
more  important  than  the  interest  or  dividend 
\  tela 

\u    investoi    buj unties, 

"I    derives    his    profit    from   the 
lather  than  by  selling  ' 

tageof  slight  flm  tual 

We  will  be  glad  to  assist  investors  who  would 

rather  open  an  account  now 1  paj  foi 

inues  monthlj  th:         cu    ulate  the  fu 

to  make  the  purchase  outright. 
s.  >:,:  for  Bookl     \ 
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Harris.  Winthrop  &  C? 

Mrmbtrs  Ne~u>  York  Stock  Fxehange 
TV  Roolt.r,,  Chicaso  IS  WM  Strtet,  New  Yo.'k 


We  Invest  Our  Own  Money  in  Bonds 
Before  We  Offer  Them  to  You 

Before  we  invest  in  Municipal 
Bonds  we  have  ;i  corps  of  experts 
in  our  Buying  Department  in- 
vestigate every  d<  rail  of  the  trans- 
action.      When    these    bonds    are 

\fcw\l  offered  for  investment  they  have 

measured  up  to  our  high  standard. 

Considering  the  safety  and  ab- 
solute dependabihtj  of  Municipal  Bonds,  no  securities  offer  a  better 
J  leld.     1  wentv-seven  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  this  to  us. 

VV<  off, i  Municipal  Bonds  »'n  $1000,^500  and  $100  amountsyield- 
jng  4  ,  to  SlA%-  Send  today  to  our  nearest  office  for  our  Free 
Booklet   LI,   "The    Premier   Investment,"  and  list  of  offerings. 

William  fl.fbmpton  Company 


New  York 
14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S    La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

January  11.— In  the  second  attack  in 
twenty-four  hours  near  Beaumont- 
Hamel  the  British  take  nearly  a  mile  of 
German  trenches  and  176  prisoners.  At 
Verdun  the  French  repel  an  attack  in 
Cauneres  Wood,  northwest  of  Dou- 
aumont. 

January  12. — Renewed  fighting  is  reported 
from  the  Ancre  Valley,  where  conflict- 
ing statements  are  sent  out.  The 
Germans  claim  that  big  British  attacks 
faded,  whde  London  states  that  slight 
moves  accomplished  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  them. 

January  13.— The  British  attack  along  the 
Ancre  with  slight  success,  getting  a 
foothold  m  one  advanced  position  only, 
northwest  of  Serre. 

January  15.— A  British  effort  to  take  Serre 
fads,  as  the  troops  reach  the  German 
trenches  but  are  driven  out  again  by 
hand-grenade  fighting.  The  British 
lose  heavily,  according  to  admissions 
from  London. 

January  17.— On  the  Ancre  the  British 
capture  several  German  positions  north 
of  Beaucourt,  and  hold  them  against 
counter-attacks,  while  near  Lens  the 
Canadian  troops  make  a  raid  in  day- 
light, taking  more  than  one  hundred 
prisoners. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

January  11.— The  Russians  force  the  Ger- 
mans back  on  the  Riga  front,  taking  a 
village  east  of  Kainsem,  on  the  River 
Aa,  which  proved  a  rich  storehouse  of 
ammunition  and  weapons.  In  the 
Sereth  battle  the  Russian  troops  drive 
the  enemy  back  across  the  Putna 
River  and  hold  the  northern  bank. 

January  12. — Russia  continues  the  attack 
on  the  German  flank  on  the  Riga  front, 
while  great  activity  is  reported  all 
along  the  line  from  Riga  to  Dvinsk. 
Von  Mackensen's  fores  push  the 
batlle  of  the  Sereth,  taking  Laburtea 
in  the  lowlands  across  from  Galatz, 
thus  making  one  more  step  toward  the 
Moldavian  city. 

January  13.— The  forces  of  von  Mack- 
ensen  continue  to  drive  back  the 
Russians  in  Roumania  as  the  battle  of 
the  Sereth  grows  in  intensity.  The 
Germans  char  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  across  from  Galatz,  while  the 
Turks  take  Mihalea.  with  400  prisoners, 
driving  the  rest  into  the  river,  where 
tiny  drown. 

In  the  Karpathians  the  Germans  take  a 
position  north  of  the  Slanic  Valley,  with 
several  large  guns,  while  in  the  Kasino 
valley  I  lie  Roumanians  enlarge  the  vic- 
tory recently  announced. 

January  14. — Galatz  is  reported  under  fire 
from  three  sides.  Von  Maekensen, 
after  taking  Vadeni,  practically  clears 
the  last  Russians  from  the  neck  of  hind 
opposite  Galatz,  while  another  German 
army,  operating  in  the  Karpathians, 
takes  a  mountain  peak  of  importance 
in  the  Oituz  range.  Petrograd  an- 
nounces that  the  second  heavy  German 
attack  in  two  days  has  been  repulsed  on 
I  he  Riga  front. 

January  1.').    -The  Russo-Roumanian  troops 
turn    the   tables  on    the  Teutons  at  the 

Sereth,  attacking  at  two  points  and 
hurling  the  German  divisions  bach 
with  heavy  losses.  In  |  he  Kasino 
Valley  the  Roumanians  force  the 
Central  Rowers'  line  back  more  than  ;i 
mile.      No  fighting  is  reported  from   the 

Riga  front. 
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LICilV'  ELECTRIC 


Light  and  Low 

IT    IS  the  only  modern  light,  low  hung  electric.      It   has 
long   sweeping   lines    and    is    strikingly    beautiful    by 
comparison  with  any  other  ear  of  its  type. 


Dependability,  durability  and  economy  are  ol 
course  at  the  bottom  of  the  remarkable  success 
of  the  Milburn  Light  Electric. 

But  ils  success  is  also  due  to  the  originality 
and  distinctiveness  of  ils  design. 

The  modern  seating  arrangement  which  makes 
it  a  roomier  car  than  others  as  big  or  bigger,  is 


also    responsible    for    much    of   its  popularity. 

Then,  too,  it   is  by  far  the  easiest   riding  ear 
of  its  kind. 

Let   the    Milburn    dealer    show  you  its  many 
exclusive  advantages.     Write   for  our  beautiful 

new  catalogue. 


Established   1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE  DIVISION 


Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Milburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capa<  ity 
four  passengers — a  beauty — $1995  f.  0.  b.  Toledo 


hetrger  sohes  the  home  charging 
problem — inexpensively — efficiently 
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njoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
est modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 
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Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
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January  17. — The  Russians  continue  their 
new  offensive,  retake  Vadeni  from  the 
Germans,  and  gain  control  of  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Sereth.  An  at- 
tempt is  also  made  to  retake  Laburtea, 
but  Berlin  states  that  it  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Russians  capture  Ger- 
leschi,  near  Focsani,  but  are  unable  to 
hold  it  against  superior  German  forces. 

GBEEK    AFFAIRS 

January  10.— The  Greek  acceptance  of  the 
ultimatum  of  the  Entente  is  announced 
to  be  a  limited  one,  providing  for  satis- 
faction to  the  Allies  without  inter- 
ference with  the  administration  of -the 
country  or  local  communications. 

January  12.— The  Allies  occupy  another 
Greek  island,  Cerigo,  in  the  yEgean, 
according  to  dispatches  from  Athens. 

January  13.— Hostilities  between  the  Roy- 
alist  troops   and    the   Entente   appear 
more    imminent    as    the    Royalists    at 
Elassona  start  to  march  toward  the  rear 
of  General  Sarrail's  army. 
Rumors  have  it  that  General  von  Falken- 
hayn  arrives  by  submarine  in  Greer, 
to  confer  with  King  Constantine,  as  a 
Roman  report  is  circulated  to  the  effeel 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Allies  to 
depose  ( Jonstantine,  and  give  the  throne 
of  Greece  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  cousin 
1o  the  King  of  Italy. 

January  15. — Hard  fighting,  according  to 
word  from  Paris,  is  in  progress  in  the 
Macedonian  sector,  where  Austro- 
.  lunarian,  Bulgarian,  Italian,  and 
French  Indo-Chinese  troops  are  en- 
gaged. Vienna  reports  that  the  Aus- 
fcnans  June  driven  back  the  enemy 
south  of  Lake  Ochrida,  and  across  the 
Cerna.  Paris  admits  that  there  is 
lighting  below  Lake  Ochrida,  but  states 
that  advances  have  been   made,  beyond 

Zvezda,  while  on  the  Doiran  front  the 
British  invaders  enter  Akinjali. 

January  17.  Definite  announcement  thai 
the  Creek  Government  has  accepted 
the  Allies'  ultimatum  entireK  and  un- 
conditionally reaches  London  from  the 
British  Minister  al   Athens. 

i  i  \u  \  \    <•  UIPAIGNS 

January  1 1. — Rome  reports  that  snow  halts 
operations  in  the  Trentino.    In  Albania 
however,  the  capture  of  Grmeni,  on  the 
L.  askovik  Coritza  River,  is  reported. 

January  12.  -Air-raids  are  reported  from 
'lie 'Italian  fronts,  especially  in  the 
dcinity  of  Aquieleja,  southwest  of 
Monfalcone,  where  a  number  of  Aus- 
trian bombs  are  dropt.  One  Austrian 
machine  is  brought  down  by  Italian 
gun-fire. 

January  13.— -Air-raids  from  both  sides  are 
reported  from  the  Trieste  sector,  when 
Italian    aviators    drop    a    quantity    of 

bombs  on    the  fort  ideations  at    Trieste 
and    the    Austrians    retaliate    by   bom- 
barding an  Italian  aerodrome. 

January  14.— Rome  states  that  two  Aus- 
trian submarines  have  recently  fallen 
into  Italian  hands  and  are  employed 
as  units  of  the  Italian  torpedo  forces. 

January  17.— On  the  Carso,  says  Rome, 
the  Italian  forces  show  slighl  activity, 
bombing  a  few  Austrian  trenches  and 
taking  some  prisoners. 


ASIATIC    CAMPAIGNS 

January  11. — London  announces  that  Brit- 
ish troop-,  have  crossed  the  border  from 
Egypt  and  taken  the  fortified  town  of 
Raffa,  in  Palestine,  with  I, (iOO  prisoners. 
A  Co.. (hold  in  Palestine  is  thus  gained, 
and  the  British  press  expect  a  drive 
into  the  Holy   Land. 

The  British  report     ,,< -, ■<     ,     on  the  right 
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is  one  of  the  few  great  writers  whose  genius  has  made 
the  past  a  living  thing  for  us.  I !«•  it  was  who  gave 
to  the  English-speaking  world  the  marvelous  story 
01  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  and  made  im- 
mortal theglori  is  oi  old  Spain.  Through  his  fasci- 
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warriors,  Indian  chieftains,  churchmen,  and  states- 
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large  and  sumptuous  edition, 
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bank  of  the  River  Tigris  as  a  number  of 
Turkish  trenches  northeast  of  Kut-el- 
Amara  are  taken. 

January  12.— Altho  the  British  succeeded 
in  getting  into  Turkish  trenches  near 
Kut,  dispatches  from  Berlin  now  state 
that  the  Turks  ejected  the  enemy  by 
a  counter-attack. 

January  13. — A  raid  on  the  Anatolian  coast 
by  a  Russian  squadron  is  announced  by 
Petrograd.  The  raiders  sunk  forty 
Turkish  vessels  carrying  food  to 
Constantinople. 

GENERAL 

January  4. — The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
estimates  the  increase  of  the  belligerents' 
debt  at  $49,000,000,000  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  to  the  end  of  1916.  Of 
this  sum,  $20,192,200,000  is  the  debt 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  the  remain- 
der, $29,265,132,000  the  debt  of  the 
Entente. 

January  11. — The  sinking  of  the  British 
battle-ship  Cornwallis  by  a  submarine 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  announced  at 
London.  Thirteen  men  are  missing, 
and  it  is  feared  that  they  were  killed 
in  the  explosion  as  the  torpedo  struck. 

London  estimates  the  German  losses 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  at 
4,010,160.  This  does  not  include  the 
naval  or  colonial  losses. 

President  Wilson  receives  the  Entente 
reply  to  his  peace-note.  It  includes 
basic  demands  for  reparation  and 
indemnities,  as  well  as  the  liberation  of 
small  nations  under  the  domination  of 
the  Central  Powers,  retrocession  of  all 
seizures  from  the  Entente,  freedom  of 
Poland,  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  and 
virtual  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

January  13. — Lloyds  announce  the  sinking 
of  four  more  vessels,  two  British,  one 
Russian,  and  one  Greek. 

January  14. — The  Japanese  battle-cruiser 
Tsukuba  is  blown  up  in  Yokosuka, 
Harbor  and  153  of  the  crew  killed.  The 
cause  of  the  explosion  is  unknown. 

January  17. — It  is  learned  that  a  German 
sea-raider  has  slipt  through  the  British 
cordon  [of  ships,  and  for  six  weeks  has 
been  preying  on  commerce  in  the  south 
Atlantic.  Twenty-one  vessels  have 
been  sunk,  and  three  seized,  with  a  total 
loss  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Pope  protests  the  Belgian  deporta- 
tions, and  requests  the  German  author- 
ities to  end  them,  as  well  as  to  repatriate 
the  citizens  already  sent  away. 

By  a  second  note,  the  Allies  amplify  their 
recent  reply  to  President  Wilson, 
indorsing  his  proposal  for  a  peace- 
league,  and  stating  that  its  materializa- 
tion depends  upon  their  victory. 

FOREIGN 

January  12. — General  Gonzales's  forces 
defeat  a  company  of  Villistas  west  of 
Santa  Rosalia,  capturing  many  and 
inflicting  severe  loss  of  life. 

January  15. — William  de  Morgan,  cele- 
brated English  novelist,  dies  in  London, 
aged  seventy-eight. 

January  16. — Francisco  Villa,  after  defeat- 
ing General  Hernandez  and  his  Car- 
ranzistas  at  Satevo  and  again  at  La 
Jolla,  whither  he  had  driven  the  beaten 
troops,  appears  again  before  the  gates 
of  Chihuahua  City,  according  to  reports 
received  at  El  Paso. 

January  17.— Title  to  the  three  Danish 
West  -  Indian  islands  formally  passes 
from  Denmark  to  the  United  States, 
but  occupation  of  the  new  purchase  by 
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"CAnCYCLE     COMPANY 
UHU  Dept.  L-172    Chicago 
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Wanted 
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American    authorities    will    await    the 
transference  of  the  gold  payment. 

DOMESTIC 

January  11. — Wayne  MacVeagh,  formerly 
the  Attorney-General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Garfield,  dies  in  Washington, 
aged  eighty-four. 

Hundreds  of  tons  of  high  explosives  blow 
up  after  a  fire  in  the  munitions-plant 
of  the  Canadian  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.    Sixteen 


million  dollars'  damage  is  done,  accord- 
ing to  estimate,  but  few  lives  are  lost, 
due  to  the  heroism  of  a  telephone  girl 
in  warning  1,400  workers. 

January  12. — The  second  great  explosion 
in  thirty  hours  shakes  four  States  as 
powder  -  magazines  at  the  du  Pont 
works  at  Haskell,  N.  J.,  are  destroyed. 
Six  are  killed  and  twenty  hurt.  The 
origin  of  both  disasters  is  undiscovered. 

Clothed    with    new    powers    to    compel 
testimony,  the  House  Rules  Committee 


summons  Thomas  W.  Lawson  to  tell 
of  the  alleged  "leak"  following  the 
Wilson  peace-note,  under  threat  of 
prison  sentence. 

The  Railway  Brotherhoods  close  their 
session  in  Chicago  after  deciding  to 
take  no  formal  action  on  the  Adamson 
eight-hour  law  until  its  constitutionality 
is  ruled  on  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

January  13. — The  United  States  cruiser 
Milwaukee  is  reported  a  total  loss,  as  it 
goes  ashore  on  the  northern  California 
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Albemarle  Park  [vq    iVAQTlOT"     Asheville>  N'  C 


In    the    Land    of    the    Sky 

'PIUS  charming  English   Inn  offers  real  Southern  hospitality,  homelike   informality  and 
rvice  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and  taste.      Every   facility  lor  outdoor  snorts 
the  veai  round. 

PERFECT  GOLF  IN  A  PERFECTICLIMATE.    (18  holes  turf  greens.)    Write  for  Book- 
let.    Make  reservations.     Address  THE  MANOR,  20  Albemarle  Park,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 


NASSAU 


HAVANA  MX 

A  delightful  tropical  climate;  romantic 

old-world  surroundings.    Comfortable 

modern     hotels.        Outdoor     sports; 

horse  racing  at  Oriental  Park. 

Excellent  passenger  accommodations  on  large, 
twin-screw  steamships  sailing  under  the 
American  Flag.  Sailings  from  New  York 
1  hursdays  and  Saturdays. 

IN  THE 

BAHAMAS 

Brilliant  social  lite  at  splendid  hotels.  Golf, 
polo.  t»nnis.  motoring,  surf  bathing.  Won- 
derful climate. 

Sailings  from  New  York  Thursdays 
New,  twice-a-weeh  service  begin- 
ning   Jan.     8,    1917,    between 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  Nassau. 
Mexican  cruise,  24  days,  including  Havana, 
Cuba,    Progreso  and  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
Sailings  fortnightly  on  Thursdays. 

WARD    LINE 

NEW  YORK  AND  CUBA  MAIL  S.  S.  CO. 
General  Offices,  Foot  of  Wall  Street,  N.  Y. 


Special  Cruise 


To  the  West  Indies 

under  the  American  Flag 

A  few  rooms  are  available  on  the 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department  '* 

Luxurious  24-day  cruise  to 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica 

£|      Sailing  March  tOth 

(  ontinuotu  voyage,  New  York  to  New 
York,    by    palatial    steamship    "TENA- 
I  X  )RES.       Numerous  Shore  Excursions 
Writ-  for  Bo 

American  Express  Company 
66  Broadway,  NVw  York 

i  ..,i 

San  Kraru:f«wo 


Island  of  Romance 


There  is  an  irresistible  charm  about 
lovely  Porto  Rico  with  its  picturesque 
harbors,  its  massive  old  forts  and  16th 
century  architecture. 


16  Day  Cruise 
All  Expenses 


$94.50  Auf 


Up 


You  make  the  voyage  in  luxurious  vessels, 
sailing  under  the  American  flag.  The  steamer 
is  your  hotel  from  New  York  to  and  around 
the  island,  stopping  at  principal  ports  and 
returning  to  New  York.  Write  for  booklet — 
"Through  Tropic  Seas." 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept.     11  Broadway         New  York 


THE    CLARK  WAY 

Requirement  of  the  Most  Crit- 
ii  al.     \  on  if  .^ure   to  Come  Again. 

SMALL  GROUPS  UNDER  ESCORT 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

In  \pril,  July,  September 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg..,   New  York 

The  Other  Side  of 
the  Lantern 

By   Sir   Frederick  Treves,  LL.D. 

A  personally  conducted  tour  around 
the  world  without  leaving  your  arm- 
As  physician  to  the  late  King 
(4  England,  Sir  I  rederickwasfa^  ored 
with  letters  of  introduction  which 
led  him  to  »ee  e\  ery  phase  of 
life  ni  court  and  people)  in  the  vari- 
ous countries  visited.  A  peculiarly 
graphic  style  enables  him  to  present 
these  in  mosl  vivid  form  to  the 
reader.  Several  printings  have  Ik-cm 
called  for,  the  truest  measure  of  its 
interest, 

Cloth,  popular  edition,  $2.25  net;  by  mail,  $2.40 

0nkmi.iI    rdilion,    $4.00  net ;    by    mail,  $4.21 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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CRUISES  TO  THE  TROPICS 

By  "Great  White  Fleet"  Steamships 
Sailings     Feb.  3,  17,    Mar.  3 

JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES 

Tours  leave  March  15,  April  12 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

via  Panama,  Feb.  .'(  and  17 
NEW    ZEALAND.    AUSTRALIA 

South  Seas.     Tour  leaves  Feb.  14 
CALIFORNIA  and  the  WEST 

Complete  Itineraries,  Jan.  to  April 
Send  for  Hookl<-t  desired 

THOS.    COOK  &  SON 

24S    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Boston,   Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  An 
geles.  San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


J 


i\vo  luxurious  21  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamers  to 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica, 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  tours  on  the  highest  plane  of 
travel.  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tours  to  Nassau  and  Florida, 
South  America  and  Australasia 
RAYMOND   &   WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  5,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  York      Phila.      Chicago      San  Francisco 


A  man  cm  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  clay  through 
Ins  whole  lite — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


PERSONAL 


CASH  —  For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  tor  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  talse  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  18»S.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 43'.'  K.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BOOK    BARGAINS 


IN  BUYING  BOOKS,  A  Saving  of  40%  to 
a  whole  lot.  Our  Catalog  71 
includes  some  splendid  bargains  just  in  from 
London,  and  recent  books  from  leading 
American  publishers,  all  new  fresh  copies  at 
startling  discounts.  Mailed  free.  MORRIS 
BOOR  SHOP,  24  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL    ESTATE 


FERTILE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  along  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  Rwy.,  at  $15  an  acre  and  up. 
Easy  terms  and  quick  profits.    Mild  climate, 
rich   soil,   abundant   rainfall,    plentiful    and 
cheap   labor.     Convenient   to   Eastern   mar- 
kets,  also   to   good    schools    and    churches. 
Write   tor  free   illustrated    booklet   of   farm 
homes  just  tar  enough  South.     Address 
K.  T.  CRAWLEY 
Indus.  Agt.,  C.  &  O.  Rwy. 
Room  527,         Richmond,  Va. 


Tlie  Grammar  of  English.  Complete  for 
Si  hool8,<  lollegesand  t  'niversities,  for  Private 
Study,  Reference  and  Teaching  by  Corre- 
ipondem  i.  Teachers  need  it.  Postpaid  75cents. 

<..  s.  Hughs,  915  h..  66th  st.,  (  hicago. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointer,"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. — Florida  home,  good  fishing, 
boating,  brick  roads,  golf.  Inquire  through 
your  agent  or  Justamere  Farm,  Middlctown 
Springs,  Vermont. 


GEORGIA  BUNGALOW.— Six  rooms,  Cali- 
fornia Mission  Style,  furnished,  all  improve- 
ments, two  hours  from  Jacksonville,  three 
hours  from  Savannah,  in  growing  town  of 
18,000  with  splendid  commercial  opportu 
tiities.  Will  sell  for  $4000.  Exceptional 
bargain.    Address. 

Box  R.  J.  (can-  Literary  Digest;. 


SILVER  LAKE  ESTATES,  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  in  all  FLORIDA,  offers  carefully 
restricted,  lake  frontage  residences,  citrus 
groves,  golf  links,  bathing,  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing. Two  trunk  line  railroads.  Dixie  High- 
way and  line  local  mads.  A  high  class,  ex- 
clusive Florida  home  al  moderate  cost, 
combined  with  exceptionally  profitable  in- 
vestment.   Box  1038,  Leesburg,  Florida. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


WANTED.—  120,000  at  4;;%  interest  {or  6 

•  .,  on  a  well  improved,  high  grade  farm, 

whi<  h  is  less  than  half  its  value.    Absolutely 

a    afe  loan  .•.  ith  no  i  hance  whatever.     Cleai 

'I  itle  Ab  trad  given  ;  no  uni  ertainties. 

I  HE    F  VRMER. 

Box  A.  D.  V.,   Literary  Digest. 


TYPEWRITER     BARGAINS 


si  \i<  1 1  ING    VALUES     in     typewriters. 
$1  ii  i"  ;  1 6  up.    Fai  tin  y  rebuilt .        II  make 
Shipped  '.n  i  rial.     U  rite  foi   out  SPE(  1AL 
<  hi.  i   No.  78  II,  \\  hitehead    I  ypt  wi  Iti  i  Co., 
188  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL    SHOW    VOV    BY     MAIL     I  low 

you     can    earn    $25    to    $100    a    week     writ 
ing    advertisements;    increa  •■   youi    earning 
power,      i  ..'  i     free.     P  \(  ■!■     I  >  Wis    <  ( >., 
SIPage  Bldg.,   (  hicago,  III. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Thn  e  books  with  list  hundreds ol  Inventions 

wanted  sent  free.  I  help  von  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  46 
Owen    Bldg.,  Washington,   D.  C, 


HIGH  VALUE  PATENTS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and    BOUGH!    by  Manufacturers. 
Send   8c.  postage  foi  new  book  oi  Extraoi 
dinary  Interest  to   Inventors.    R.  S.  &  \.  B 
LA(  FY, 57  Hamster  Bldg.,Washington.D.(  . 


PA  I  ENT  WHAT  YOU  INVFNT     Ii  may 

be  valuable.    Write  me.     So  atl \      fee 

uni  ii  patent  is  allowed,  fi  stab,  I  882.  "In 
ventoi ' ■;  ( ruide"  f  RE  D  .  P  ranklin  1 1.  I  lough, 
602  Loan  &  Trusl  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT    YOUR    INVENTION. 

1 1 < .M.  :t    \.h  ice      Pei  "ii. ii  Set  vii  e.     Write 
to  day  foi  bookli  I    "I  he  1 1  nth    ^boui  P  ii 
<-ni    "     IK.  Kelly,  Patent   Attorney,  740  V 
Woodward  Bldg.,  U  ashington,  D.  C. 
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fioast  in  a  fog.  More  than  three  hundred 
sailors  are  removed  from  the  vessel  by 
breeches-buoy.  The  Milwaukee  went 
ashore  while  trying  to  salvage  the 
stranded  submarine  H-53. 

January  15. — Confronted  by  the  threat  of 
summary  punishmentj  for  contempt, 
Thomas  Lawson,  testifying  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  about  the 
alleged  "leak,"  names  prominent  people 
as  being  implicated,  including  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo,  S.  G.  Gib- 
boney,  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Joseph 
Tumulty,  W.  W.  Price,  Paul  Warburg, 
and  others  high  in  financial  and  Gov- 
ernmental circles,  but  admits  his 
knowledge  is  merely  hearsay.  All  of 
those  named  publish  denials. 
The  Supreme  Court  construes  the  Federal 
White  Slave  Act  to  cover  private  esca- 
pades as  well  as  commercialized  vice, 
thus  applying  the  act  in  the  widest  sense. 

January  16. — The  North  Dakota  House  of 
Representatives  passes  the  woman  suf- 
frage measures  already  passed  by  the 
State  Senate,  giving  full  suffrage  to  the 
women  of  the  State.  The  measure  goes 
to  the  Governor,  and,  if  signed  by  him, 
becomes  effective  July  1. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  famous  as  the 
commander  at  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay  in  1898,  dies  in  Washington,  aged 
seventy-nine. 

A  wide  Republican  split  is  promised, 
according  to  the  press,  as  the  Pro- 
gressive elements  of  the  party  protest 
against  the  Old  Guard  movement  to 
displace  Chairman  Willeox. 

The  committee  investigating  the  "leak" 
subpenas  J.  P.  Morgan,  H.  P.  Davison, 
Frank  Vanderlip,  .1.  S.  Bache,  and 
others  to  appear  and  tell  what  they  can 
about  the  stock  situations  at  the  time 
of  the  "leak."  The  move  is  ascribed 
to  an  effort  to  discredit  the  testimony 
of  Thomas  Lawson,  who  backs  his  word 
against  that  of  Chairman  Henry  of  the 
Rules  Committee. 

January  17. — The  House  orders  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  engage  attorneys 
and  accountants  for  a  thirty-day  in- 
vestigation of  the  "leak";  the  affair 
is  now  said  by  the  press  to  have  taken 
on  the  aspect  of  a  broad  Congressional 
investigation. 


Selling  Talk. — Pedleb — "  Madam,  I  am 
introducing  a  new  brand  of  soap — " 

Lady—"  Don't  want  it." 

Pedler — "  It  costs  only  half  as  much  as 
any  soap  now  on  the  market — " 

Lady—"  Don't  want  any  of  it." 

Pedler — "  And  it  will  do  twice  the  work 
of  any  other — " 

Lady — "  Don't  want  it,  I  told  you." 

Pedler — "  It  softens  the  skin  and  makes 
the  complexion  clear  and  beautiful — " 

Lady — "  How  much  is  it?  " — Indian- 
apolis Star. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout,  the  coiintry 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that,  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


m 


GROWING  OLD 
GRACEFULLY 

The  key  to  health  in  old  age  is  the  prevention  of 
bowel  disorder. 

Constipation,  which  becomes  more  and  more  chronic 
with  advancing  years,  frequently  makes  the  burden 
of  old  ^ge  seem  heavy  indeed.  Yet  in  most  cases 
constipation  can  be  entirely  prevented  by  a  little 
care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  by  supplying  in  Nujol 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  mucus  which  exhausted 
nature  no  longer  provides. 

Nujol  is  not  a  bowel  stimulant.  It  acts  as  an  inter- 
nal lubricant,  softening  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
and  so  promoting  normal  evacuations.  Your  druggist 
has  Nujol.  Avoid  substitutes.  Nujol  is  sold  only  in 
pint  bottles  bearing  the  Nujol  trademark. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


t-y-t 


Nhuuiol 

FOR.   CONsSTII^A-TION 

Send  for  booklet.  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."     Write  your  name 

md  address  plainly  below  Dept.  t*> 


l.-Name. 


.Address.^.. Citj 


.State. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 

OFFICE,    a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int    thi 
Japanese  War.  with   numerous    actual   snapshots.   $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGN4L1.S  COHPABY,  NEW  YORK. 


BOTTOM 

Knocked  out 

of  Typewriter  Prices! 

If  you  are  tho  least  bit  interested 
a  Staudard  Visible  Typewriter  at  A  p 
l,.\ver  than   you  ever  imagined,  on  monthly  pay 
small  you  Won't  miss  it,  write  today  for  our  famous  Era 
book,  explaining  our  "Direct  to  You"  plan. 

We    ship   you   this  latest    No.  5  Model    Standard    Oil 
Visible  Typewriter  with  automatic  spacer,  beck-! 
in-built  tabulator  on   free    trial    without    any    deposit 
O.O.D.       If  delighted  after    using,  sen 
month  until  it  is  yours.     Otherwise,   send  It  back  at 
expense  and  we  won't  even  ask  you  why. 


Fcff  n  hatph 

l-Ob  the  chick    i 

i  the  i 
better 

. 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.  S36  Lee  Bldg..  Omaha.  Neb. 


CDCC  f    Carrying  Case.  Tools  and  complete  a  ■ 
ri\LLa    cessortes  to  500  who  will  test  this 
Oliver  at  our  risk.     But  first  get  our  confidential 
cut  price  and  catalog.      Write  at  once. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 
DepL  5941,      1510  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago        (3 


FREE 

Trial-No 
Deposit 


GetOui 
Wholesale  Price 

On  this  unbeatable  quality  hot 
air  furnace.  Quick  shipment  direct 
from   manufacturers.     We   Pay 
Freight.     Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  register.     Separate 
cold  air  returns.     Kasy  to  install,  j. 
Powerful  and  healthful  heatins  p*i 
plant  at  motley  -saving  price,  o.     i  \  \ 
or  credit.  Satisfied  owners  every- 
where.   Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers,    Kalamazoo.   Mich. 


m 
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J 

The  lower  priced  car  really  costs  more! 


VX»ln.iiAiL.limjtoj 


; 


Lower  after  cost !  Longer  life  !  That's 
why  many  a  buyer  who  expected  to  pay 
$1000  or  $1200  for  a  car  has  bought  the 
Haynes  instead. 

Study  after  costs — look  ahead  a  few  years 
— and  you,  too,  will  buy  a  Haynes.  Your 
Haynes  will  be  in  tip- top  shape  —  running 
better  than  ever — at  a  time  when  the  cheaper 
car  will  be  getting  worn  out  and  a  frequent 
visitor  to  the  repair  shop. 

The  Haynes  of  two  years  ago  is  a  modern 
car  today.  The  Haynes  you  buy  now  will 
be  thoroughly  modern  for  years — in  design  and 
in  mechanical  features. 

The  Haynes  high  speed  motor  has  seen 
no  change  of  any  consequence  in  thirty-two 
months.  It  developes  morepcrwer  than  any  other 
engine  of  equal  bore  and  stroke. 


With  ordinary  road  conditions  and  reg- 
ular gear  ratio,  the  Haynes  gives  you  sixty 
miles  per  hour  on  high.  It  throttles  down 
to  one  mile  per  hour  on  high.  Inside  of 
seven  and  a  half  seconds,  you  can  mount  up 
to  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  It  takes 
the  longest  hills  on  "high." 

Haynes  upkeep  is  surprisingly  low.  Tires 
average  8,000  miles  or  better.  Oil  and  gas- 
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FEASIBILITY   OF   THE   PRESIDENT'S  PEACE-PROGRAM 


INDORSED  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  by  the  Socialist 
group  in  the  French  Parliament,  and  by  the  British  Labor 
party,  President  Wilson's  program  for  making  the  present 
war  the  last  seems  to  have  more  approval  in  the  belligerent 
countries  than  in  neutral  America.     In  addition  to  indorsing 
his  idea  of  an  international  league  of  peace,  a  great  conference 
of  the  British  Labor  party  at  Manchester,  England,  rose  and 
applauded  for  five  minutes  at  the  mention  of  his  name.     And 
from  the  Allied  trenches  in  France  come  circular  letters  to  the 
White  House,  each  signed  by  hundreds  of  soldiers,  thanking 
him  for  his  generous  intervention.     But  the  applause  of  the 
British  labor  conference  was  followed  by  a  vote  of  unqualified 
support  to  the  British  Government  in  carrying  the  war  to  a 
victorious  conclusion,  and  the  letters  from  the  trenches  ended 
with  a  request  that  the  President  "dream  no  longer  of  the 
chimera   of   peace   until  victory  is   gained."     In  his  startling 
address  to  the  Senate  on  January  22,  President  Wilson  outlined 
the  kind  of  peace  that  "the  peoples  of  America  could  join 
in  guaranteeing."     His  statement,  says  the  New  York  World,  is 
really  addrest  "to  mankind,  to  the  democracies  of  the  world." 
Therefore  "what  the  common  people  think  of  it  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  what  cabinets  and  senates  and  rulers 
and  newspapers  think  of  it."     But  since  we  can  not  immedi- 
ately learn  what  the  common  people  think  of  it,  we  must  be 
content  for  the  moment  to  examine  the  comments  of  the  rulers 
and    the    newspapers.     It   is   notable    that   in   every   country, 
whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  whether  Teutonic  or  Entente,  we 
find  the  press  paying  cordial  tribute  to  the  lofty  idealism  of  the 
President's  speech.     But  in  every  country  we  find  also  expres- 
sions of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  idealism  of  his  program  can 
be  harmonized  with  the  realities.     As  so  sympathetic  an  organ 
as  The  World  states  the  problem — 

;  "Can  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy  be  translated 
into  the  law  of  nations? 

"Can  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be  made  a  world-doctrine,  to  the 
end  that  no  country  shall  be  permitted  to  extend  by  force  its 
policies  and  institutions  over  other  nations? 

"Can  the  Declaration  of  Independence  be  internationalized 
to  make  government  dependent  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned in  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace'.' 

"These  questions  raise  themselves  at  once  in  relation  to 
President  Wilson's  address  to  the  Senate,  an  address  which  time 


and  circumstance  make  perhaps  the  most  momentous  utterance 
onforeign  affairsever  uttered  by  a  President  of  theUnited  Stal 

The  conditions  upon  which  President  Wilson  believes  "this 
Government  would  feel  itself  justified  in  asking  our  people  to 
approve  its  formal  and  solemn  adherence  to  a  league  for  pe^ 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  present  war  must  first  be  ended  and  the  ensuing  peace 
must  be  "a  peace  without  victory,"  "a  peace  between  equals.' 

There  must  be  no  distinction  between  the  rights  of  big  nations 
and  small. 

Peace-terms  must  recognize  the^principle  that  "•governments 
derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
and  that  "no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty." 

"So  far  as  practicable,  every  great  people  now  struggling 
toward  a  full  development  of  its  resources  should  be  assured  a 
direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea." 

"The  paths  of  the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free." 

The  limitation  of  naval  and  military  armaments  must  be  faced. 

"I  have  said  what  everybody  has  been  longing  for,  but  has 
thought  impossible.  Now  it  appears  to  be  possible,"  said  the 
President  just  after  he  finished  his  address.  This  address, 
declares  the  Pope,  is  "the  most  courageous  document  which  has 
appeared  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  contains  many 
truths  and  revives  the  principles  of  Christian  civilization." 
Senator  Tillman  hails  it  as  "the  most  startling  and  the  noblest 
utterance  that  has  fallen  from  human  lips  since  the  Declaration 
of  Independence."  "We  have  just  passed  through  a  very  im- 
portant hour  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  said  Senator  La 
Follette,  after  listening  to  the  President's  words.  His  speech 
marks  "an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  foreign  policy,"  says 
ex-President  Taft,  president  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
who  adds: 

"His  advocacy  of  our  participation  in  a  world-league  i$  a 
most  powerful  aid  to  its  formation.  It  insures  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  American  people,  who  must  ultimately  judpe 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  before  we  enter  upon  it.  It  will 
stimulate  discussion  of  our  world-responsibility  and  of  the  bur- 
dens we  should  assume  in  meeting  it.  We  cordially  sympathize, 
too,  with  the  President's  insistence  that  the  United  States  can 
not  join  a  world-movement  to  preserve  a  peace  which  is  unjust 
and  contains  in  its  unfair  terms  assurance  of  its  temporary 
character. 

"We  can   thus  express  our   pleasure  and   sympathy  in   the 
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attitude  of  the  President  so  admirably  exprest  without  com- 
mitting ourselves  as  individuals  to  the  details  of  a  just  peace 
as  set  forth  in  his  illustrations.  While  every  one  will,  doubtless, 
favor  reduction  and  limitation  of  armaments,  in  which  all  bel- 
ligerents seem  to  acquiesce,  there  are  earnest  supporters  of  such 
a  league  who  believe  that  only  a  victory-peace  may  be  a  just 


THE    NEW  DOCTRINE 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

peace,  not  a  peace  selfishly  dictated  by  conquerors,  but  a  just 
peace  wrested  from  would-be  conquerors.  The  event  must  de- 
termine- the  correctness  of  one  or  the  other  view.  Then  others 
may  not  have  fully  analyzed  what  the  freedom  of  the  seas  means 
or  what  new  provisions  of  international  law  in  war  and  peace 
may  secure  it.  So  with  respect  to  other  matters  we  may  pre- 
sume that  the  illustrations  are  used  to  suggest  to  the  framers 
of  peace  when  it  comes,  not  what  the  exact  terms  shall  be,  but 
rather  their  responsibility  for  future  world-peace  in  adjusting 
its  terms  to  satisfy  international  justice,  without  which  the 
greatest  and  most  influential  neutral  Power  will  not  give  the 
si  rength  of  its  support  to  a  world-league  to  preserve  such  a  peace." 

Some  will  regard  the  President's  program  as  pro-Entente, 
some  as  pro-German,  remarks  the  Baltimore  American,  "but, 
in  fact,  it  is  pro-American,  and  this  means  pro-humanitarian." 
"Upon  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  President  must  be 
based  the  only  saving  peace  that  can  come  to  the  world,  and  the 
only  peace  to  the  permanence  of  which  the  American  people 
can  willingly  lend  their  support,"  says  the  New-Yorker  Staats- 
Zeitung.  "What  he  3ays  about  the  reduction  of  armaments 
ounda  .'il  to  a  world  weary  of  the  enormous  burdens  of  sup- 
porting big  armies — -and  navies."  "Lincoln  emancipated  merely 
the  African  negro,"  remarks  The  Fatherland  (New  York),  "but 
Wilson's  speech  sets  free  men  and  minds  in  every  part  of  the 
globe."  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  this  German-American 
organ  adds,  '  ource  of  Mr.  Wilson's  political  wisdom." 

"The  speech,"   says   the   Springfield    Republican,   "is   specially 
table  for  its  clear  recognition  of  the  symmetrically  twofold 
nature  of  '  blem     militarism  vs.  navalism,  imperialism  vs. 


nationalism,  exploitation  vs.  economic  freedom,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, coast  vs.  hinterland."  While  admitting  that  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  apparently  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  President's 
peace-program,  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  main- 
tains that  "those  obstacles  are,  at  their  worst,  only  temporary." 
And  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  enumerates  some  of  these 
obstacles  and  undertakes  to  show  that  they  are  not  necessarily 
insurmountable.  Of  the  President's  insistence  on  the  rights  of 
small  nations,  this  paper  says: 

"It  is  on  behalf  of  small  nations,  particularly  Belgium,  that 
the  Entente  Powers  claim  to  be  waging  this  war.  No  less 
definite  is  Germany  in  its  declared  intentions  to  assure  for  all 
nations  free  and  unhindered  development.  In  its  note  to 
neutrals,  published  January  11,  Germany  says:  'Our  allied 
Powers,  however,  shall  continue  the  struggle  in  quiet  confidence 
and  with  firm  trust  in  their  rights,  until  peace  is  gained  which 
guarantees  their  nations  honor,  existence  and  liberty  of  develop- 
ment, and  to  which  all  the  nations  of  the  European  continent  give 
the  blessing  to  cooperate  in  mutual  respect  and  under  equal 
rights  together  for  the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of 
civilization.' 

"There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  the  bases  which  the  future 
must  provide  for  small  nations." 

Of  the  principle  that  Governments  derivo  their  authority  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  President's  special  reference 
to  Poland,  The  Mail  says: 

"Germany's  intentions  with  regard  to  Poland  have  already 
been  declared.  She  has  made  Poland  an  independent  kingdom. 
I  n  an  order  to  his  army,  dated  December  25,  the  Czar  announced 
to  the  astonished  world  his  purpose  to  create  an  independent 
Poland  'from  all  three  of  the  now  incomplete  tribal  districts.' 
The  Entente  Powers,  as  a  whole,  in  their  note  of  January  10  to 
t  he  President  indorse  the  Czar's  intention.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  Poland  is  as  to  whether  it  shall  includo 
only  Russian  Poland  or  as  to  whether.it  shall  also  includo 
Galicia  and  the  German  province  of  Poland." 

Both  the  Central  Powers  and  the  Entente  Allies,  The  Mail 
goes  on  to  say,  have  indorsed  the  idea  of  a  league  to  guaranteo 
peace.     As  to  the  reduction  of  armaments — 

"Hints  have  come  from  Washington,  purporting  to  emanate 
from  circles  close  to  the  .German  Embassy,  that  Germany  is 
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OUT  OF  THE  DAItKNESS. 

— Kirby  in  the  Now  York  World. 

ready  for  an  international  reduction  in  military  armament.  A 
definite  statement  on  the  subject  by  Germany  would  clear  the 
situation.  There  is  an  obvious  unfairness  iti  asking  for  a  limi- 
tation of  naval  armament,  with  the  resulting  decrease  in  Great 
Britain's  striking  power,  without  at  the  samo  timo  reducing 
Germany's  power  to  strike  on  land." 
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Turning  to  the  objectors,  we  find  in  the  American  press 
a  considerable  body  of  opposition  to  the  suggestion  that  this 
nation  shall  abandon  its  traditional  policy  of  aloofness  toward 
European  affairs  to  join  an  international  league  to  guarantee 
peace.  In  the  Entente  press,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
the  President's  phrase,  "peace  without  victory,"  is  the  target 
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ARMED. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

for  most  of  the  criticism.  "It  is  indeed  staggering — this  formal, 
actual  proposal  of  a  transcendental  dreamer  for  the  instant, 
practical  establishment  by  force  of  the  millennium  of  mankind," 
exclaims  the  Democratic  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  "Mr. 
Wilson  beckons  the  bleeding  and  suffering  nations  of  the  world 
toward  him  with  his  schoolmaster's  cane  and  delivers  a  prize- 
oration  on  the  millennium,  while  civilization  and  the  liberty  of 
the  world  are  battling  for  life  in  the  shambles  of  a  hundred 
bloody  fields,"  remarks  the  pro-Ally  Providence  Journal.  The 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  reiterates  Washington's  warning 
against  "entangling  alliances,"  and  the  New  York  Sun  is  amazed 
at  the  spectacle  of  a  President  who  couldn't  secure  peace  in 
Mexico  "lecturing  the  whole  world  on  the  terms  on  which  peace 
in  Em-ope  should  be  made."  The  President's  address,  said  one 
Republican  Senator,  "will  make  Don  Quixote  wish  he  hadn't 
died  so  soon."  William  Jennings  Bryan  opposes  the  idea  of  a 
league  to  enforce  peace,  but  is  nevertheless  in  sympathy  with 
part  of  the  President's  program.  To  an  interviewer  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  he  said: 

"In  so  far  as  the  President's  speech  suggests  the  terms  of 
agreement,  it  is  entirely  sound  and  reflects  what  I  believe  to  be 
an  almost  unanimous  sentiment.  But  I  dissent  entirely  from 
the  proposition  that  this  nation  should  join  in  the  enforcement  of 
peace  in  Europe.  If  the  nations  will  agree  to  peace  on  the  terms 
suggested  by  the  President  they  will  not  need  our  assistance  in 
enforcing  it. 

"If  I  know  the  sentiment  of  American  people  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  be  willing  to  put  the  American  Army 
and  Navy  at  the  command  of  an  international  council,  which 
would  necessarily  be  controlled  by  European  nations,  and  allow 
that  council  to  decide  for  us  when  we  would  go  to  war.  Such 
an  agreement,  in  my  judgment,  would  imperil  European  peace 
instead  of  insure  it,  because  they  would  see  in  our  unlimited 
resources  a  means  of  advancing  their  own  interests,  with  us 
bearing  the  burden. 

"I  have  more  faith  in  our  ability  to  help  them  by  example 
than  I  have  in  our  ability  to  help  them  by  indorsing  the  Euro- 
pean plan  of  relying  upon  force  and  terrorism. 

"In  the  President's  appeal  to  them  he  presents  the  philosophy 


of  brotherhood  and  cooperation,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with  the 
proposition  that  it  be  backed  up  by  a  larger  display  of  force. 
In  other  words,  the  President  has  sown  wheat  and  tares  together. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  approve  the  wheat  and  reject  the 
tares." 

"The  present  war  in  Europe  is  but  the  effort  of  two  groups 
of  nations  to  enforce  peace,"  says  Allan  Benson,  Socialist  candi- 
date for  President  in  the  last  election,  "and  for  the  United 
States  to  join  a  league  of  nations  would  mean  this  country  bo- 
coming  involved  in  European  brawls."  The  President's  peace- 
views  move  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  emphasize  "two  or  three  plain 
bits  of  homely  fact — " 

"The  first  is  that  it  is  worthless  to  make  promises  about  the 
future  unless  in  the  present  we  keep  those  we  have  already  mad.. 
Unless  this  Government  is  prepared  at  this  moment  to  take  an 
emphatic  position  as  regards  such  a  hideous  outrage  as  the  de- 
portation of  the  men  and  women  of  northern  France  and  Bel- 
gium, it  is  both  ridiculous  and  insincere  for  us  to  mouth  about 
standing  for  righteousness  in  the  nebulous  future. 

"Moreover,  unless  this  Government  can  bring  the  peace  of 
justice  to  Mexico,  it  had  better  not  talk  about  securing  the 
peace  of  justice  throughout  the  world. 

"As  regards  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  most  important  element 
in  it  is  freedom  from  murder,  and  until  this  Government  has 
taken  an  effective  stand  to  prevent  the  murder  of  its  citizens 
by  submarines  on  the  high  seas,  it  makes  itself  an  object  of 
derision  by  speaking  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Interfering 
with  life  is  worse  than  interfering  with  property. 

"As  for  the  statement  there  can  be  no  real  peace  with  victory, 
so  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned  the  statement  stands  on  a  par 
with  a  similar  statement,  had  there  been  such,  after  Bunker 
Hill  and  Lexington,  that  there  could  be  no  real  peace  if  victory 
came  to  the  forces  of  General  Washington." 

Subjecting  the  President's  general  propositions  to  the  test  of 
specific  application,  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.)  has  this  to 
say  of  his  theory  of  the  rights  of  little  nations: 

"The  President  illustrates  his  meaning  by  taking  the  case  of 
Poland;    he  takes  it  for  granted  that  there  must  be  a  'united, 
independent,  and  autonomous  Poland.'     Of  course  'independent 
and  'autonomous'  do  not  mean  the  same  thing.     This  is  very 
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"  FIFTY-FIFTT.' 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  NorOi  American. 

much  like  saying  that  then1  should  be  'an  independent  and  a 
dependent  Poland.'  But  let  us  take  the  expression  at  its  most 
limited  meaning,  and  say  that  the  President's  idea  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  united  and  autonomous  Poland.  That  involves, 
of  course,  the  inclusion  of  all  Prussian  Poland,  as  well  as  Russian 
Poland,  in  the  new  autonomous  country — the  administrative 
separation    of    Posen    and    Silesia    from    Germanv.      To    this 
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Germany  would  never  consent  unless  Russia  had  obtained  over 
Germany  that  complete  victory  which  Mr.  Wilson  says  there 
must  not  be.  His  sine  qua  non  falls  to  the  ground,  therefore. 
And  if  all  Poland  must  be  united  and  free,  what  about  Finland? 
And  Bohemia?  And  Iceland?  And  Porto  Rico?  And  the 
Philippines?  And  the  Mexican  districts  of  our  Southwest? 
The  application  of  the  Presidential  principle  would  abolish 
Austria,  and  would  instantly  restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the 
French.  It  would  not  only  involve  our  assertion  of  a  meddle- 
some control  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  dis- 
member America.  That  is  what  it  would  mean  for  America  to 
'play  its  part  in  the  great  enterprise.'" 

Of  his  declaration  that  the  sea  must  be  entirely  free,  this 
Boston  paper  says: 

"If  that  means  anything,  it  means  that  all  merchant  ships, 
even  of  belligerent  lands,  should  be  left  free  to  move  and  trade, 
even  in  war.  The  assertion  of  that  principle  would  instantly 
put  at  the  head  of  all  the  world's  power  the  nation  which  had 
the  greatest  and  most  efficient  army.  It  would  extinguish  the 
naval  nations.  In  fact,  the  President  admits  this  by  putting 
forward  military  disarmament  as  a  corollary  or  accompaniment 
of  freedom  of  the  seas.  But  he  does  not  and  could  not  propose 
a  total  disarmament,  and  under  his  plan  even  a  small  but  most 
efficient  army  could  march  all  over  Europe.  The  doctrine  would 
wipe  England  from  the  map.  It  would  threaten  Japan,  and 
would  embroil  us  in  that  direction;  but  it  would  also  cripple 
the  United  States,  which,  relatively,  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
a  maritime  Power.  The  assertion  of  this  doctrine  is  full  of 
danger.  Unless  repudiated  by  strong  utterances  in  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  will  lose  us  every  friend  we  have  in  the 
world  except  German}'. 

"Freedom  of  the  seas,'  with  infinite  danger  to  us,  is  the 
mixture  of  blood  in  the  dish  of  barley-sugar  which  the  President 
set  before  the  world  yesterday." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  passages  from  the 
address  read  before  the  Senate  by  President  Wilson  on  January  22: 

"Xo  covenant  of  cooperative  peace  that  does  not  include  the 
peoples  of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe 
against  war,  and  yet  there  is  only  one  sort  of  peace  that  the 
peoples  of  America  could  join  in  guaranteeing 

"The  statesmen  of  both  of  the  groups  of  nations  now  arrayed 
against  one  another  have  said,  in  terms  that  could  not  be  mis- 
interpreted, that  it  was  no  part  of  the  Europe  they  had  in  mind 
to  crush  their  antagonists.  But  the  implications  of  these 
assurances  may  not  be  equally  clear  to  all — may  not  be  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  I  think  it  will  be  serviceable  if  I 
attempt  to  set  forth  what  we  understand  them  to  be. 

"They  imply  first  of  all  that  it  must  be  a  peace  without 
victory.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  this.  I  beg  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  put  my  own  interpretation  upon  it,  and  that  it 
may  be  understood  that  no  other  interpretation  was  in  my 
thought.  I  am  seeking  only  to  face  realities  and  to  face  them 
without  soft  concealments.  Victory  would  mean  peace  forced 
upon  the  loser,  a  victor's  terms  imposed  upon  the  vanquished. 
It  would  be  accepted  in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an  in- 
tolerable sacrifice,  and  would  Leave  a  sting,  a  resentment,  a 
bitter  memory  upon  which  terms  of  peace  would  rest,  not 
permanently,  but  only  as  upon  quicksand.  Only  a  peace  be- 
tween equals  can  last,  only  a  peace  tin  very  principle  of  which 
is  equality  and  a  common  participation  in  a  common  benefit.  .  .  . 

"  No  peace  can  last,  or  ought  to  last ,  which  does  not  recognize 
and  accept  the  principle  that  Governments  derive  all  their  just 
powers  from  the  consenl  of  the  governed,  and  that  no  right 
anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about  from  sovereignty  to 
sovereignty  as  it  they  were  property. 

"  I  take  it  for  granted,  for  instance,  if  I  may  venture  upon 
a  single  example,  that  statesmen  everywhere  are  agreed  that 
there  should  be  a  united,  independent,  and  autonomous  Poland 
and  that  henceforth  Inviolable  security  of  life,  or  worship,  and 
of  industrial  and  social  development  should  be  guaranteed  to 
all  peoples  who  have  lived  hitherto  under  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernments   devoted   to    a    faith    and    purpose    hostile    to    their 

own 

.  "I  am  proposing,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  should,  with 

one  accord,  adopt  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  world  that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its 
polic  over  any  other  nation  or  people,  hut  that  every  people 
should  be  left,  free  to  determine  its  own  policy,  its  own  way  of 
development,  unhindered,  unthreatened,  unafraid,  the  little 
along  with  the  great  and  powerful." 


THE  SOUTH-ATLANTIC   RAIDER 

IF  PRESIDENT  WILSON  and  his  Secretary  of  State  "knew 
that  an  extensive  German  raid  on  enemy  shipping  was  in 
progress  or  in  prospect  off  the  coast  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
and  feared  there  might  be  complications  that  would  involve  the  . 
United  States  in  war,"  it  would  explain  some  phrases  in  the  peace- 
note,  suggests  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  And  the  Minnesota 
daily  points  out  that  the  Teuton  raider  had  been  active  about  a 
week  when  the  President's  note  was  dispatched.  At  any  rate,  the 
Washington  correspondents  agree  that  the  troublesome  armed- 
ship  controversy  has  been  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the  captured 
British  freighter  Yarrowdale  in  a  German  Baltic  port.  This 
ship,  according  to  an  official  German  Admiralty  statement,  was 
brought  into  harbor  by  a  prize-crew  on  December  31.  She  had 
aboard  469  prisoners  from  captured  vessels,  among  them  "103 
subjects  of  neutral  states,  who,  as  well  as  belligerent  subjects, 
have  been  removed  as  prisoners  of  war  in  so  far  as  they  had 
taken  pay  on  armed  vessels."  Three  Americans  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  crew  of  the  Yarrowdale,  and  fifty-four  more  to 
have  been  among  the  prisoners  taken  from  the  British  freighters 
Georgic  and  King  George.  The  precise  facts  are  being  ascer- 
tained by  our  diplomatic  representatives  in  Germany,  and,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  World,  it  has  been  made  clear  at  the  State 
Department  "that  if  any  Americans  are  among  these  prisoners 
a  demand  will  be  made  for  their  release."  The  whole  question, 
says  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  "turns 
on  whether  an  armed  merchant  ship  is  a  war-vessel,  and  the 
gulf  between  this  country  and  Germany  on  that  question  is  still 
unbridged."  Of  course,  he  adds,  "Americans  on  such  ships 
could  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war  only  if  the  vessels  were 
considered  as  war-vessels,"  and  "the  United  States  has  never 
conceded  that  merchantmen  armed  for  defense  are  war-ships." 

As  several  newspaper  writers  remind  us,  the  controversy  over 
armed  merchantmen  started  with  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania 
when  Germany  made  the  allegation — later  disproved — that  there 
were  guns  mounted  on  that  vessel.  Early  in  1916  Germany 
issued  a  manifesto  asserting  the  right  to  sink  armed  merchant 
vessels  at  sight.  Immediately  after,  the  New  York  Times  recalls, 
"resolutions  were  offered  in  Congress  to  warn  Americans  not  to 
sail  on  armed  enemy  merchant  ships,  even  defensively  armed 
ships.  The  armed  merchantmen  controversy  and  the  McLemore 
resolution  and  its  defeat  followed.  The  German  orders  did  not 
go  into  effect,  however,  but  were  held  in  abeyance."  On  January 
16,  1916,  Secretary  Lansing  addrest  to  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments a  confidential  note,  which  was  afterward  made  public, 
and  which  the  New  York  World  thinks  Germany  may  now 
bring  forward  somewhat  to  our  embarrassment.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing suggested  that  the  complete  disarmament  of  mer- 
chantmen might  well  accompany  the  adherence  of  submarino 
commanders  to  the  rules  of  cruiser  warfare,  and  he  said  that 
the  United  States  Government  was  "imprest  with  tho  rea- 
sonableness of  the  argument  that  a  merchant  vessel  carrying 
armament  of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  submarino 
warfare  and  the  defensive  weakness  of  undersea  craft,  should  bo 
held  to  be  an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a  neutral  as  well 
as  by  a  belligerent  Government."  This  would  seem  to  favor 
the  German  contention,  but  no  official  action  was  taken  in  the 
direction  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  belligerent  ships  are  still 
allowed  to  sail  from  our  ports  carrying  defensive  armament. 
And  in  March,  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us,  the  Secretary 
of  State  prepared  for  the  President  a  statement  setting  forth  tho 
law  governing  the  question. 

"This  statement,  later  published,  made  it  clear  that  in  no  cir- 
cumstances was  a  belligerent  war-vessel  entitled  to  sink  a  merch- 
ant ship,  no  matter  how  armed,  unless  that  vessel  actually  was 
engaged  or  had  been  engaged  in  offensive  operations 

"This  statement,  however,  was  not  sent  officially  to  Germany, 
and  the  American  and  German  Governments,  as  a  result,  never 
have  settled  the  question. 
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CRUISER  MILWAUKEE,  ASHORE  NEAR  EUREKA,  CALIFORNIA. 


' '  When  the  Sussex  was  sunk  and  Germany  renewed  and  broad- 
ened her  promises  not  to  conduct  illegal  marine  operations  noth- 
ing was  said  about  armed  ships 

"The  President  prof  est  to  believe  that  armed  ships  were 
covered,  but  many  State  Department  officials  admitted  the 
phrase  was  ambiguous.  However,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ob- 
tain a  definition  from  Germany,  but  it  was  decided  to  wait  until 
an  actual  case  arose. 

"The  capture  and  detention  as  prisoners  of  Americans  on 
board    armed  vessels   presents 
such  a  case." 


Very  little  is  as  yet  known 
of  the  German  raider  whose 
mysterious  and  effective  opera- 
tions in  the  Atlantic  have  re- 
awakened this  slumbering  con- 
troversy. The  Yarrowdale  is 
but  one  of  a  score  of  prizes 
whose  total  value,  with  car- 
goes, has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  $20,000,000.  Some  ships 
have  been  sunk,  some  con- 
verted into  raiders,  others  used 
to  cany  supplies  or  to  convey 
captured  crews  to  land.  It 
was  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
last,  the  Japanese  steamer 
Hudson  Maru,  at  Pernambuco, 
Brazil,  which  gave  the  first 
definite  news  of  the  raider. 
One  captured  captain  said  the 
German  ship  "was  equipped 
with  several  machine  guns  in 
addition  to  her  cannon,  and  also 

carried  three  submarines,  capable  of  being  operated  over  a 
small  radius  and  equipped  with  torpedoes,  dynamite,  and  am- 
munition." Other  captives  told  of  courteous  treatment  and 
of  the  raider's  consistent  and  scrupulous  observance  of  the  rides 
of  international  law. 
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THE   WRECKED   SUBMARINE   H-3, 
With  the  stranded  Milwaukee  in  the  distance. 


OUR  YEAR'S   NAVAL   DISASTERS 

POOR  SEAMANSHIP  OR  NEGLIGENCE  caused  several 
naval  accidents  during  1916,  remarks  a  contributor  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  with  reference  to  the  wreck 
of  the  submarine  H-3,  on  December  14,  at  the  entrance  to 
Humboldt  Bay,  California.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
cruiser    Milwaukee,   in   drawing  a  cable   tied   to   the  stranded 

submarine,  was  caught  in  a 
tidal  current  and  driven  ashore. 
Last  August  the  armored  cruis- 
er Memphis,  caught  in  a  tropi- 
cal storm,  was  wrecked  on  the 
rocks  in  the  harbor  of  Santo 
Domingo  City  with  a  loss  of 
forty  lives.  A  month  prior  to 
the  loss  of  the  Memphis  the 
fuel-ship  Hector  was  wrecked 
off  Charleston,  S.  C,  while 
manned  by  a  civilian  crew.  In 
May,  191G,  the  mine-planter 
San  Francisco  struck  a  shoal 
near  Chatham  Light  and  was 
laid  up  for  repairs  for  several 
months.     We  read  on: 

"The  destroyer  Terry  struck 
a  reef  off  Puerta  Plata.  Santo 
Domingo,  last  summer  and  was 
beached.  Her  commander  was 
tried  for  negligence  but  was 
acquitted.  Last  fall  the  fuel- 
ship  Jupiter  was  in  collision 
with  an  Italian  bark,  and  the 
commander  of  the  naval  vessel 
was  court-martialed,  but  he 
also  was  acquitted.  In  March  last  the  destroyer  Monaghan  was 
rammed  and  badly  damaged  by  the  destroyer  Roc  at  Key  West. 
The  Roe's  commander,  Lieut.  G.  C.  Barnes,  was  reduced  three 
numbers  in  his  grade.  ...  A  court  of  inquiry  is  trying  to 
determine  whether  Commander-Lieutenant,  junior  grade,  H.  R. 
Bogusch  is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  underwater-boat  H-3." 
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THE    RETREAT   OF   OUR   TEN    THOUSAND 

THERE  WAS  ONCE  a  Duke  of  York  or  a  King  of 
France  who,  according  to  the  nursery  rime,  had  ten 
thousand  men,  whom  he  marched  up  a  hill  one  day, 
and  "then  he  marched  them  down  again."  "There  you  have 
it,"  says  the  Lansing  State  Journal.     Ten  months  an  army  of 
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A  FIXE  FAMILY  SKELETON. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

more  than  ten  thousand  men  marched  into  Mexico  under  Gen- 
eral Pershing;  now  they  are  marching  out  again.  And,  in  the 
opinion  of  President  Wilson's  critics,  they  accomplished  no  more 
than  the  mythical  ten  thousand  on  the  mountain  top.  The 
withdrawal  will  be  gradual,  but  it  has  been  authoritatively  an- 
nounced. When  it  takes  place,  observes  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-Union  (Dem.),  "we  shall  then  have  twice  invaded  Mexico 
in  force,  resistance  has  been  offered  with  consequent  loss  of  life, 
and  we  have  yielded  to  the  demand  made  upon  us  in  the  first 
instance;  the  flag  has  advanced  with  a  definite  purpose  declared 
to  the  world,  has  been  fired  upon,  and  has  then  retreated  to  its 
own  territory!"  The  Vera  Cruz  and  Pershing  expeditions  like- 
wise seem  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post. (Rep.)  "excellent  illus- 
trations of  the  folly  of  half  measures";  "having  no  appetite 
for  war,  we  should  not  have  nibbled  at  the  war-bread."  The 
punitive  expedition,  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks,  be- 
came "too  obviously  punitive  toward  American  soldiers  instead 
of  Villa  bandits,  and  more  damaging  to  American  prestige  than 
to  Villa's  aspirations."  It  "has  resulted  in  nothing  but  the 
expenditure  of  money  and  the  disintegration  of  the  National 
Guard,"  adds  The  Tribune,  which  believes  "we  have  frustrated 
our  own  efforts  in  Mexico."  "Villa  has  not  been  'got,' "  mourn- 
fully comments  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.).  "There  is  no  new 
guaranty  of  the  safety  of  the  border,"  it  goes  on,  and  nothing 
been  done  "to  make  good  the  wrongs  Americans  and  other 
foreigners  have  suffered  in  Mexico.  It  is  all  a  record  of  bar- 
ren  futility."  And  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  in  its 
editorial  columns  simply  prints  the  "Get  Villa,  dead  or  alive" 
order,  and  under  it  this  El  Paso  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Globe: 

"It  will  be  a  merry  time  in  Mexico  when  General  Pershing 
borne  a  e  border — a  merry  time  for  one  General 

[)',w  Francisco  Villa. 


"  'Don't  snipe  at  the  Americanos,''  he  ordered  his  rebel  troopers 
in  a  general  communication.  '  Let  them  depart  unhindered.  Do 
not  delay  them.  For  every  Americano  wounded  I  shall  take  a 
life  among  you,  my  children.  If  you  can  find  ways  to  help 
them,  do  so.  And  then  Mexico  shall  be  ours  and  we  will  possess 
the  land.'" 

Even  the  friendly  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  finds  it  impossible 
to  defend  the  President's  Mexican  policy  in  its  entirety.  So 
far,  it  says,  "little  good  seems  to  have  resulted,  but  two  facts 
stand  out:  We  are  not  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  President's 
Mexican  policy,  far  from  serving  as  a  horrible  example  of  in- 
consistency, actually  represents,  for  better  or  worse,  his  firm 
resolve  to  put  his  idealistic  notion  of  the  rights  of  small  nations 
to  a  test."  It  is  the  very  "futility"  that  so  disturbs  certain 
editors  which  pleases  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  (Ind.).  In  its 
opinion  "there  can  not  be  many  Americans  who  are  not  well 
satisfied  to  have  the  troops  come  out  of  Mexico,  without  any 
territorial  conquests  to  brag  about  and  without  leaving  very 
many  of  their  number  behind  them."  The  New  York  Times 
(Dem.)  admits  that  if  the  Pershing  expedition  went  to  Mexico 
to  "get  Villa  dead  or  alive,"  it  did  not  succeed.  But  The  Times 
explains: 

"Circumstances  have  changed.  He  is  no  longer  a  mere 
outlaw,  hiding  in  the  mountains  and  subject  to  identification 
with  Murietta,  Billy  the  Kid,  and  Jesse  James.  He  is  now  a 
military  commander  again,  and  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not 
the  most  important,  leader  in  a  revolutionary  movement  aimed 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Carranza  Government.  If  he  is  not 
himself  soon  in  possession  of  the  Mexican  Government,  at  least 
the  army  in  which  he  is  a  commander  may  be.  He  seems  to 
be  waiting  with  courteous  impatience  for  Pershing  to  get  out 
of  his  way;  the  official  dispatches  say,  not  that  he  intends  to 
concentrate,  but  that  he  has  concentrated,  eight  thousand  men 
near  Chihuahua,  ready  to  open  the  northern  campaign  as  soon 
as  our  forces  evacuate   the  battle-field.     The   situation  since 
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"CONSISTENCY,  THOU  ART  A  JEWEL!  " 

—Rogers  in  the  Now  York  Herald. 

Pershing  was  dispatched  over  the  border  in  pursuit  of  a  flying 
'bandit'  has  not  merely  changed,  it  has  somersaulted.  It,  has 
beefi  a  long  time  since  the  presence  of  our  forces  was  of  any 
benefil :  it  may  soon  become  harmful,  and  the  sooner  they  come 
back  the  better." 

The   statement   that   the   Administration  believes   Pershing's 
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stay  in  Mexico  to  have  been  of  substantial  benefit  to  this  coun- 
try is,  according  to  the  Paterson  Press-Guardian,  based  on  the 
claim  that  "it  has  taught  the  Mexicans  to  respect  and  fear  the 
military  power  of  the  United  States,  and  that  this  will  act  as  a 
deterrent  from  future  raids  from  that  quarter."  The  Chicago 
Herald  (Ind.)  declares  that  the  expedition  "did  a  lot,"  and  "did 
it  in  a  workmanlike  manner": 

"As  long  as  it  was  permitted  to  chase  Villa,  Villa  fled,  with 
scattered  forces.  That  spectacle  certainly  did  not  diminish  Amer- 
ican prestige  in  Mexican  eyes,  no  matter  what  irritations  it  might 
have  caused.  It  brought  something  home  to  them  that  was  good 
for  their  souls  and  understanding.  When  the  expedition  stopo 
the  chase  and  took  a  position  in  the  north,  Mexican  raids  on 
that  part  of  the  border  ceased.     They  have  not  been  resumed. 

"To  those  who  wanted  the  expedition  to  be  a  forerunner  of 
an  invasion,  who  spell  success  in  terms  of  brilliant  performances, 
captured  cities,  indemnities,  and  details  of  that  sort,  the  expe- 
dition must  have  proved  disappointing.  To  such  sources  may 
be  attributed  the  harping  that  has  already  begun  on  the  idea 
that  the  withdrawal  savors  to  the  Mexicans  of  retreat  and  that 
American  prestige  will  be  injured  thereby.  The  country  can 
well  afford  any  diminution  of  prestige  likely  to  come  from  the 
orderly  and  voluntary  withdrawal  of  a  force  which  has  main- 
tained its  position  for  months  without  the  suggestion  of  real 
danger  from  any  force  whatever." 

By  withdrawing  Pershing's  army,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.),  the  Wilson  Administration  has  demonstrated 
"to  the  meanest  intellect  in  Mexico  that  we  have  the  means 
and  the  disposition  to  protect  our  border,  but  that  we  have 
not  the  least  covetousness  for  Mexican  soil."  These,  it  believes, 
"are  two  large  and  substantial  results  which  should  improve 
our  relations  with  the  Republic  south  of  us."  And  The  Record 
adds:  "A  good  many  Mexicans  have  had  a  chance  to  contrast 
American  military  administration  with  Mexican  military  admin- 
istration, and  the  scarcely  different  regime  of  revolutionists, 
and  the  kind  of  civil  government  provided  by  the  Carran- 
zistas,  and  to  find  the  American  Army  rather  a  comfortable 
protection  from  their  own  people." 

The  withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Mexico  was  one  of  the 
questions  left  unsolved  by  the  Joint  Commission  which  was 
formally  dissolved  on  January  17,  after  four  months  of  virtual 
deadlock.  Its  work,  Washington  correspondents  think,  will  now 
be  taken  up  by  our  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  who  has  not  yet 
been  sent  to  his  post.  Press  comment  on  the  Commission's 
work  is  not  unlike  that  on  the  Pershing  expedition.  Its  work 
was  "wholly  wasted,"  in  the  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.),  and  the-  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  concludes  that  the 
worst  phase  of  this  whole  dealing  with  Mexico  "is  the  loss  of  dip- 
lomatic prestige  before  the  world."  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  and  Journal  of  Commerce  agree  that  the 
conferences  have  established  a  better  understanding  on  both 
sides.     Says  the  latter: 

"Our  Government  must  understand  better  the  attitude  of 
Carranza  and  those  associated  with  him,  and  the  reasons  for 
that  attitude  caused  by  internal  conditions  with  which  they 
are  closely  connected  and  upon  which  their  support  depends. 
On  the  other  hand,  Carranza's  representatives  must  appreciate 
as  never  before  what  our  Government  is  really  aiming  at  and 
what  its  motives  for  action  are." 

And  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor,  taking  up  the 
work  of  the  Commission  in  connection  with  other  efforts  of 
President  Wilson,  concludes  that — 

"The  conditions  have  greatly  improved  in  the  last  four  years. 
In  1913  the  trend  of  the  sister  Republic  was  toward  chaos; 
to-day  the  tendency  is  strongly  toward  order." 

Our  future  policy  toward  Mexico  now  becomes  a  matter  of 
grave  importance,  to  which  the  best  editorial  minds  of  the  nation 
may  well  lond  their  counsel.  "We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
editorials  outlining  a  Mexican  program  and  will  gather  their 
constructive  advice  in  an  article  in  an  early  issue  in  the  hope  of 
aiding  the  solution  of  this  distressing  and  costly  problem. 


AMERICAN    SHELL-MAKERS   UNDER    FIRE 

THE  SHARP  DISPUTE  between  the  Navy  Department 
and  some  American  munition-manufacturers  over  the 
award  of  a  naval  shell-contract  to  an  English  company 
is  partly  tho  summarily  settled,  our  editors  note,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  British  Government,  which  refuses  permission 
for  the  execution  of  the  contract  "so  long  as  the  exigencies  of 
•  war  continue."  Two  days  after  Secretary  Daniels  of  the  Navy 
announced  the  award  of  contracts  to  the  ordnance-manufac- 
turing firm  of  Hadfields,   Limited,  of    Sheffield,  England,  for 


UXSKILLED  LABOR. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

7,500  large  armor-piercing  projectiles,  protest  was  made  by 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  advertisements  addrest  "to 
the  American  people,"  in  which  this  firm  made  known  the  facts 
upon  which  they  entered  their  bids.  As  the  Xew  York  Ti 
and  other  journals  point  out,  the  attraction  of  the  English  bid 
was  that  the  prices  were  40  per  cent,  less  than  those  of  the 
American  manufacturers  and  delivery  was  promised  in  one-half 
the  time  specified  by  our  home  producers.  There  was  a  saving 
of  $1,359,000,  we  are  told,  in  a  contract  calling  for  the  payment 
of  $3,144,000. 

In  its  defense,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  cited  the  ex- 
istence of  an  "immense  stock"  of  naval  shells  in  the  English 
company's  storehouses,  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  British 
Government  might  be  willing  to  have  Hadfields  sell  below  cost — 
since  these  shells  would  not  be  needed — in  order  that  the  pro- 
ceeds could  be  used  in  making  shells  required  on  battle-fields. 
In  its  newspaper  advertisements  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Conipany 
recites  that  two  years  ago  it  contracted  for  and  made  4,200 
14-inch  shells — not  one  of  which  has  been  accepted.  In  wag 
materials,  and  tests  the  company  puts  its  expenditure  at  $522,881 , 
and  states  that  it  has  not  received  "a  single  dollar"  on  these 
contracts.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  the  Xavy  Department 
tests  "are  now  so  severe  that  neither  we  nor,  so  far  as  we  know, 
any  other  manufacturers  have  yet  been  able  to  produce  in 
quantity  14-inch  shells  which  will  meet  them."  We  read  further 
that  this  company  made  its  bid  for  16-inch  shells  at  "  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  per  pound  as  that  upon  which  the  Navy 
Department  actually  awarded  a  14-inch-shell  contract  one  year 
ago."  In  reply,  Secretary  Daniels,  in  a  statement  to  the  press, 
says  in  part:  "Until  it  is  able  to  fill  its  contracts,  it  docs  not 
become  the  Bethlehem  Company  to  criticize  the  Xavy  Depart- 
ment for  awarding  contracts  to  manufacturers  who  can  make 
shells  that  meet  the  tests."    And  he  adds: 
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"I  regard  the  altitude  of  these  companies  in  this  and  other- 
matters  as  most  unfortunate,  and  were  there  no  relief  through 
competition  either  by  the  Government  or  by  other  more  patriotic 
firms,  I  would  feel  that  they  were  putting  our  entire  program 
of  preparedness  in  peril.  In  urging  the  necessity  for  our  tre- 
mendous program  of  naval  development  in  Congress,  I  found  the 
most  serious  obstacle  to  contend  with  was  the  feeling  of  many 
Congressmen  that  the  whole  matter  of  preparedness  was  a 
deliberately  organized  campaign  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
of  war-material  to  obtain  enormous  contracts  at  fabulous  prices. 

"I  did  not  share  this  opinion.  The  splendid  action  on  the 
part  of  some  other  manufacturers  in  foregoing  the  chance  to 
obtain  war-profits  from  the  material  needed  in  the  construction 
of  our  new  program  has  justified  my  belief  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  as  a  whole  are  willing  to  assume  their 
share  in  the  program  of  preparedness  without  abnormal  profits. 

"That  other  large  manufacturers  of  war-materials  should  per- 
sist in  extracting  the  last  penny  of  profit  from  our  urgent  neces- 
sity gives  a  certain  color  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  believe 
that  'preparedness'  is  a  synonym  for  profits  and  not  patriotism." 

It  would  seem  astonishing  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  that 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  should  admit  privately  its  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Navy  Department,  but  "that 
it  should  pay  money  to  advertise  the  fact  in  various  newspapers 
is  almost  staggering."  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  Secretary 
Daniels's  story  of  naval  shells  during  his  administration  is  "an 
indictment  as  comprehensive  as  any  true  bill  ever  returned  by 
a  jury,"  and  The  World  adds: 

"With  no  competition  among  themselves  or  abroad,  American 
steel-manufacturers  in  1912  had  gradually  advanced  the  price 
of  14-inch  armor-piercing  projectiles  to  8500  each.  In  1913, 
learning  that  Hadfields  of  England  had  made  a  bid,  they  cul 


their  proposal  to  $315  each,  with  other  sizes  reduced  in  pro- 
portion. The  latter  part  of  1914,  war  in  Europe  having  begun 
and  no  foreign  bids  having  been  received,  they  increased  their 
prices  $  100.  This  year,  still  believing  that  outside  competition 
was  impossible,  some  of  them  made  a  price  of  $539.  Hadfields, 
however,  appeared  with  a  bid  nearly  50  per  cent,  below  the 
lowest  American  offer  and  received  the  contract." 

When  English  manufacturers  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  great 
war  can  supply  their  own  Government,  contribute  to  the  am- 
munition stock  used  by  England's  Allies,  and  then  cross  the 
ocean  and  underbid  Americans  for  more  business,  remarks  the 
Newark  Star-Eagle  (Ind.),  "it  would  seem  to  be  time  for  the 
vaunted  ingenuity  and  business  acumen  of  the  Yankee  indus- 
trial Titan  to  look  to  his  laurels— and  his  future,"  and  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Fin.)  sees  in  the  award  to  Hadfields 
"a  strong  hint  to  American  enterprise  as  to  what  it  still  has  to 
meet  abroad."  The  moral  of  it  all  is,  according  to  this  authority, 
that  "when  peace  comes  and  something  like  normal  conditions 
return,  we  are  likely  to  find  that  the  easy  going  of  this  period 
for  our  manufacturers  and  the  strenuous  experience  of  those 
abroad  will  put  us  at  a  kind  of  disadvantage  that  can  only  be 
overcome  by  the  most  energetic  and  well-directed  effort." 

The  Government  is  blamed  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News  (Ind.), 
which  sees  a  lack  of  effective  cooperation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  American  manufacturers,  which  is  to  be  deplored, 
because  "without  such  cooperation  the  United  States  can  scarcely 
hope  to  achieve  a  vital  independence  of  foreign  producers  of 
ammunition  in  time  of  war,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.)  says  the  project  for  a  Government  projectile  plant,  as 
a  "competitive  spur,"  is  "a  foolish  scheme." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Some  may  be  too  proud  to  fight  and  others  may  be  too  proud  to  stop. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  looks  as  tho  nothing  would  save  the  American  Navy  from  destruction 
but  a  war. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Shall  we  give  up  meat?"  inquires  a  dietarian.  The  question  pre- 
supposes too  much. — Newark  A 

China  demanding  peace  soimds  a  good  deal  like  a  man  up  in  a  balloon 
yelling  for  more  air. — Boston  Transcript. 

What  the  Republican  party  of  New  York  really  needs  is  not  a  paid 
manager,  but  a  chaplain. — New  York  World. 

THE  Allies  want  to  put  an  Italian  on  King  Constant  ine's  throne.  Why 
such  inconsiderate  treatment  for  Italy? — Philadelphia  North  American. 

There  are  moments  when  one  wonders  what  Influence  lias  Kept  Lawson 
silent  all  these  >ears. — Newark  News. 

Odr  Danish  West  Indies  never  will 
become  really  popular  here  at  homo 
unless  they  produce  some  new  sort  of 
ragtime   to   rival   Hawaiian  music. 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Leaving  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
the  problem  of  naming  the  ex-Danish 
West  Indies,  we  suggest  that  the 
flavor  of  former  ownership  be  re- 
tained by  calling  all  the  towns  ham- 
lets.— Boston  Transcript. 

Considering  the  number  of  war- 
ships wrecked  under  the  Daniels  ad- 
ministration, it  would  be  a  graceful 
thing  for  the  organization  favoring  a 
reduction  of  armament  to  present 
the  Secretary  with  a  medal. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  Entente  Allies  started  the  war, 
Germany  says. 

Their  plan  was,  we  presume,  for 
Servia  to  conquer  Austria-Hungary 
while   Belgium  devastated  Germany. 

England,  especially,  showed  her 
hand  when  she  hurled  an  enormous 
army  of  100,000  men  against  only  two 
or  three  millions  of  Germans  .  .  . 
and  these  Germans,  taken  complete- 
ly by  surprize,  staggered  forward  into 
France.     They  got  nearly  as  far  as 

we     believe       before     they     ro- 

d    from    their   astonishment. — 
New  York,  Evening  Sun. 
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THE  HIGH  COST  OF  REAL  ESTATE. 

— .McCutcbcon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Rou.mania  did  much  better  as  a  buffer  state  than  as  a  bluffer  state. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  Turkey  is  to  remain  in  Europe  it  will  probably  have  to  learn  German. 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Prussian  diet  may  have  more  to  do  with  stopping  the  war  than 
in  starting  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Speaking  of  "war-babies,"  farm  products  of  1916  were  worth  $V.i,- 
449,000,000.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Congbessman  Henry  is  now  in  position  to  sympathize  with  the  man 
who  hunts  a  gas-leak  with  a  lighted  candle. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
Kevelations  of  conditions  in  the  Trenton  prison  show  that  in  New  Jersey 
the  "pen"  Is  more  barbarous  than  the  sword. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
German  Bimdesrath  prohibits  imports  without  permission,  thus  reach- 
ing an  understanding  with  the  British 
Navy. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

If  the  "leak"  investigation  keeps 
up  at  this  pace  it  won't  seem  just 
right  not  to  have  some  distin- 
guished alionists  testify. — Springfield 
Republican. 

They  might  try  King  George  on  tho 
job  in  Greece.  He  hasn't  anything  to 
do  at  home  now  that  Lloyd-George 
is  running  the  whole  works. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Wilson's  opponents  have  been 
shooting  the  Administration  full  of 
holes,  and  now  profess  indignation 
on  discovering  that  it  leaks. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

1 1  paper  had  been  selling  at  present 
prices  In  A  Ugust,  1914,  von  Bothmann- 
Mollweg  would  not  have  spoken  so 
Contemptuously  of  the  value  of  a  scrap 
of  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Tun  German  raider  took  molion- 
pictures  of  her  work  in  destroying 
Allied  merchantmen.  The  Sussex  in- 
cident taught  the  Kaiser-  never  tO  rely 
again  on  a  pencil-sketch. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

Why  should  tho  fact  that  three 
Americans  are  held  as  prisoners  by 
Germany  "raise  a  serious  issue"  if 
the  intentional  drowning  of  a  hundred 
Americans  led  only  to  a  series  of 
notes? — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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A   BATTLE  VIEWED  PROM  ABOVE:    THE  FRENCH  STORMING  GERMAN  TRENCHES 
This  photograph  of  a  battle  on  the  Somxne  in  October  last  was  taken  by  a  French  aviator  only  one  hundred  yards  above  the  conflict. 


WHERE   GERMANY  LOST   HER   VICTORY 


THE  VIGILANT  CENSOR,  like  Homer,  sometimes  nods, 
and  then  articles  slip  into  the  press  which  make  us 
gasp  when  we  read  them.  Such  is  a  brilliant  essay 
in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of  December  31,  from  the  pen  of  no 
less  a  personage  than  Geheime  Hof-Rat  Prof.  Dr.  Friedrich 
Meinecke,  of  Freiburg  University,  one  of  the  German  historians 
of  the  first  rank.  The  professor  tells  us  that  the  entire  German 
war-plan  "collapsed  at  the  gates  of  Paris  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne."  This  idea  has  long  been  current  in  the  Allied  press, 
but  up  till  now  no  Teutonic  publicist  of  any  standing  has  indorsed 
the  view  that  the  "strategic  retreat"  at  the  Marne  and  the 
failure  to  take  Verdun  must  be  counted  as  German  defeats. 
Professor  Meinecke  has  a  new  theory  as  regards  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict,  for  he  tells  us  that  "only  in  a  political 
sense  did  Germany  begin  the  war  as  a  defensive  war,"  while 
"in  a  military  sense"  it  has  been  distinctly  a  "knock-out  war." 
The  professor  writes: 

"Our  first  object  was  to  overthrow  France  rapidly,  and  to 
compel  her  to  make  peace.  As  it  was  our  interest  rapidly  to 
reduce  the  number  of  our  enemies,  this  peace  would  probably 
have  been  very  lenient  for  France.  If  we  succeeded,  we  could 
then  turn  quickly,  carry  out  the  same  military  idea  against 
Russia  also,  with  the  best  prospect  of  success,  and  then,  under 
favorable  conditions,  conclude  the  final  peace  with  England, 
who  would  have  been  disarmed  on  the  continent.  This  peace,' 
also,  like  the  first  peace  concluded  with  France,  would  have 
had  to  assume  in  high  degree  the  character  of  a  compromise, 
since  we  could  not  hope  to  overthrow  England's  naval  supremacy! 

"This  whole  program,  brilliantly  begun,  collapsed  at  the 
gates  of  Paris  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  This  battle  was  not  a 
tactical  victory,  but  it  was  a  great  strategical  success  for  the 
French.  Perhaps  our  program  would  not  have  collapsed  if  we 
had  carried  through  our  original  strategical  idea  with  perfect 
strictness,  keeping  our  main  forces  firinly  together,  and,  for  tho 
time,  abandoning  East  Prussia." 

Dr.  Meinecke  goes  on  to  sketch  subsequent  developments, 
and  says  substantially:    We  took  to  trench-warfare,  the  enemy 


did  likewise;  we  tried,  and  failed,  to  break  through  both  on  the 
Yser  and  on  the  Bzura  and  Rawaka;  the  French  tried,  and 
failed,  to  break  through  in  Champagne.  People  at  home  began 
to  argue  that  the  war  had  finally  developed  into  one  of  attrition. 
Then  in  May,  1915,  German  troops  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  in  Galicia,  but  ultimately  had  to  settle  down  again 
in  defensive  positions.  The  French  and  the  English  tried 
again,  and  failed  again,  to  break  through  in  the  West— in  the 
battles  of  Loos  and  Champagne.  The  professor  then  passes 
to  Verdun  and  the  Somme,  and  his  comments  run: 

"The  argument  used  among  us  a  year  ago  was  that  the 
decision  must  be  sought  not  in  the  intangible  distant  East, 
but  in  the  concentrated  West,  the  nerve-center  of  the  enemy's 
force.  The  decision,  however,  must  not  be  a  decision  in  the  old 
sense,  aiming  at  a  break-through  and  rolling-up  of  the  enemy 
resistance — for  such  a  decision  was  regarded  as  no  longer  possible 
here  in  the  West— but  a  decision  better  adapted  to  the  experiences 
of  the  war  of  position  and  to  psychological  calculations.  We 
should,  in  fact,  break  in  at  a  particularly  critical  position, 
destroy  one  of  the  most  important  French  fortresses,  and  so 
prove  to  the  French  that  they  could  no  longer  win,  and  that  they 
would  do  better  to  end  a  war  which  had  lost  all  prospects  for 
them.  That  was  the  origin  of  our  undertaking;  against  Verdun. 
But  this  time  the  new  politico-military  idea  led  onlv  to  a 
heroic  episode. 

"If  our  original  successes  could  have  been  pursued  at  the  same 
pace  to  their  goal,  our  political  purpose  would  perhaps  have  been 
attained.  But  meanwhile  our  enemies  pulled  themselves  to- 
gether for  still  more  gigantic  achievements.  England  learned 
from  us  universal  military  service  and  the  conversion  of  indus- 
try for  the  production  of  a  mighty  supply  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. At  the  same  time  she  leaned  upon  the  industrial  strength 
of  America,  and  so,  while  Japan  helped  also,  she  was  able  to 
equip  the  new  Russian  formations  with  the  apparatus  which 
we  had  smashed  the  year  before.  Thus  in  June  and  Julv, 
1916,  it  came  to  the  great  double  offensive  of  our  enemies  in 
East  and  West.  The  result  was  that  we  had  to  interrupt  our 
operations  against  Verdun,  and  the  enemv  offensive  also  achieved 
partial  successes,  especially  in  the  East.'altho  the  real  object— 
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WHEEE  TWO  WHOLE  COMPANIES  OF   SOLDIERS  PERISHED. 

This  vast  mine-crater,  the  largest  of  which  any  record  has  so  far  reached  this  country,  was  made  by  a  French  mine  of  the  Somme  front 
north  of  Combles.  Its  mouth  is  nearly  100  yards  long  and  60  yards  wide,  a  charge  of  22,000  pounds  of  explosive  being  used.  Of  the  two 
Prussian  companies  swallowed  up,  only  four  wounded  men  were  found  alive,  two  of  these  dying  the  next  day  in  a  French  hospital. 


to  break  through  and  roll  up  our  lines — could  uot  be  achieved, 
in  spite  of  an  intensity  of  at  lack  and  superiority  in  technical 
resources  far  greater  than  in  our  break-through  in  Galicia.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  we,  in  the  interval,  had  still  further 
developed  the  possibilities  of  trench-warfare." 

Professor  Meinecke  says  that  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  has 
led  to  the  conviction  in  Germany  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  either  side  to  arrive  at  a  military  decision  "in  the  full  peace- 
compelling  sense,"  and  that  Germany's  •  offer  of  peace  arises 
from — 

"the  idea  that  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  continuation 
of  the  war  no  longer  bear  any  relation  to  the  military  results 
which  can  still  bo  expected,  and  that  it  is  statesmanlike,  intelli- 
gent, and  wise  to  abandon  the  intention  of  destruction,  which 
after  all  does  not  lead  to  destruction,  and  to  seek  a  reasonable 
compromise." 

HOLLAND'S  ENDANGERED  FRONTIER— Some  alarm  is 
exprest  in  the  Dutch  press  at  the  fortification  of  the  Belgo- 
Dutch  frontier  inaugurated  by  the  Germans.  The  Kdlnische 
Zeitung  reassures  Holland,  and  says: 

"People  have  even  been  pleased  to  see  behind  the  fact  of 
these  constructions  an  aggressive  intention  of  the  German  side 
against  Holland.  These  trenches,  however,  are  nothing  more 
than  a  measure  of  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  German  Army 
Command,  which  is  accustomed  to  reckon  with  all — even  the 
most  remote — possibilities.  Just  as  very  strong  positions  are 
constructed  behind  our  impenetrable  front  fines  in  the  West 
without  there  being  any  consequent  idea  of  giving  up  the  front 
lines,  so  these  trenches  on  the  Dutch  frontier  are  only  made  to 
serve  for  the  eventual  defense  of  our  own  territory." 

The  Cologne  organ  argues  that  Holland  has  more  to  fear  from 
England  than  from  Germany: 

"The  Dutch  will  doubtless  be  men  enough  to  defend  their 
country  if  the  English  should  dare  to  violate  their  neutrality. 
But  the  example  of  Greece  must  give  food  for  thought  to  any 
cautious  Government  which  does  not  desire  to  omit  the  smallest 
precaution  for  the  defense  of  its  own  country.  In  the  case  of 
Greece,  England's  brutality  and  the  unscrupulous  employment 
of  her  power  have  forced  a  neutral  slate  to  go  to  the  utmost 
limits  in  surrendering  to  her  demands.  Of  course,  matters  will 
never  go  so  far  with  Holland.  But  in  the  worst  event,  and  if 
England  should  attempt  to  force  her  way  into  Germany  through 
Dutch  territory,  the  German  Supreme  ( lommand  must  be  armed, 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  be  thus  armed  is  proved  by  the  fortifi- 
cation- .'.  lii'-h  have  given  occasion  for  so  many  false  speculations. 
The  Dutch  should  see  in  these  trenches  on  their  frontier  nothing 
but  the  visible  sign  of  the  fact  that  England's  brutal  domina- 
tion shrinks  from  no  violation  of  international  law,  thai,  if  can 
be  opposed  only  by  force,  and  that  even  the  Dutch  must  be 
armed  at  all  time,  fo  defend  their  mother  country  against  the 
tyrants  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel." 


ENGLAND   DRIFTING  TO   PROHIBITION 

A  WHIRLWIND  OF  SOBRIETY,  in  theory  if  not  in 
fact,  has  swept  over  Britain,  and  almost  every  news- 
paper, both  in  its  editorial  and  advertising  columns, 
is  advocating  "prohibition  for  the  period  of  the  war"  or  the 
immediate  state  purchase  of  the  liquor  trade.  Shortage  of 
food  seems  to  have  influenced  the  situation,  and  many  journals 
of  prominence  have  published  spirited  protests  against  the  con- 
version of  badly  needed  grain  into  intoxicants.  The  weighty 
London  Spectator  considers  the  matter  so  urgent  that  it  heads 
its  columns  with  this  paragraph  printed  in  italics: 

"The  shortage  of  food  remains  the  question  of  the  hour.  lWe 
are  a  beleaguered  city.'  Yet  we  continue  t<>  /urn  foodstuffs  into 
intoxicants.  Does  such  a  state  of  things  satisfy  the  nation?  It 
certainly  docs  not  satisfy  us." 

Outlining  its  policy  in  more  detail,  The  Spectator  says: 

"The  liquor  problem  has  developed  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  ripe  for 
solution.  If  it  is  solved  now,  the  nation  will  greatly  benefit, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  If,  owing  to  want  of  courage  and 
consistency  in  our  leading  politicians,  it  is  not  solved,  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  must  be  seriously  delayed,  and  we  may  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  danger  from  which  our  statesmen  could 
and  ought  to  have  preserved  ns.  Moreover,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  face  the  future  bowed  down  with  a  heritage  of  trouble  from 
the  past. 

"The  Spectator  policy  provides,  we  believe,  the  best  method 
of  solving  the  problem.  If  is  a  winning  policy  and  a  just  policy. 
It  can  be  stated,  like  most  things  that  are  worth  anything,  in 
a  very  few  words. 

"  (1)  Prohibition  for  the  war.  (2)  The  elimination  of  privato 
profit  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants  after  the 
war. 

"The  instrument  for  obtaining  what  we  desire  is,  in  both 
cases,  state  purchase  on  just  terms. 

"But  tho  this  is  the  solution  we  desire,  we  realize  that  as 
things  are  we  can  not  at  once  carry  out  our  whole  policy.  The 
,  politicians  have  not  enough  courage  to  give  us  prohibition  for 
the  war  straight  off  and  by  direct  means.  It  is,  however,  clear 
from  the  newspapers  and  from  other  indications  as  to  the  move- 
ment of  public  opinion  that  we  can,  if  we  press  for  it,  have  state 
purchase.  Let  us  have  it.  Let  us  accept  offhand  as  much 
of  the  Spectator  policy  as  we  can  get  by  general  agreement.  In  a 
matter  so  vital  wo  should  not  recommend  a  compromise  if  if 
were  a  compromise  of  principle,  or  if  it  were  one  of  those  half- 
measures  which  would  prevont  the  whole  measure  over  being 
carried  out.  The  acceptance  of  state  purchase,  even  tho  not 
coupled  with  prohibition  for  tho  war,  is  no  compromise  of  this 
find.  Therefore,  after  the  fullest  deliberation  and  the  most 
anxious  thought  on  the  whole  matter,  we  urge  its  acceptance 
upon  all  those  who  agree  with  our  policy.  Stale  purchase 
will  not  give  us  immediately  what  wo  want,* but  we  believe  that 
it  will  give  it  to  us  in  tho  end,  if  slowly  and  by  two  removes. 
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We  want  to  open  a  locked  r'oor 
in  order  that  the  nation  may 
escape  from  the  suffocating  and 
poisonous  atmosphere  into  the 
fresh  air  and  gain  strength  to 
attack  and  resist  its  enemies." 

The  London  Times  regards 
some  form  of  prohibition  as 
inevitable  and  bids  its  readers 
mark  the  signs  of  the  hour: 

"The   liquor-traffic   is  one  of 
those   domestic  concerns  which 
have  been  profoundly   affected 
by  the  war;  and,  like  others,  it 
will  be  still  further  affected  as 
the   pressure   increases.      Those 
who  are  interested  in  it  will  do 
well  to  recognize  the  signs  and 
be  prepared   to  accept   the  in- 
evitable.     It   touches   the   con- 
duct of  the  war  in  two  respects. 
One  is  the  food-supply  and  the 
other  the  efficiency  of  our  war- 
industries.      Both   are   of    such 
supreme  importance  that  no  re- 
gard for  sectional  interests  can 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  any  measures  which  may  be 
called  for  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tional effort." 

State  purchase  and  not  pro- 
hibition is  the  policy  favored  by 
The  Times,  and  in  this  it  is  sup- 
ported by  The  Observer,  which 
says: 

"It  is  easy  to  emphasize  the 
gravity   of    the    problem.     The 
question  is  how  it  is  to  be  re- 
medied.     Total    prohibition   is 
ruled  out  by  common  consent. 
It    could    only    lead    to    a  dis- 
astrous reaction  as  soon  as  peace 
was  declared,  if  not  before.     The 
clear   way   out    seems    to   be  a 
complete  .scheme  of  state  pur- 
chase.    Such  a  plan  no   longer 
seems    gigantic    by   comparison 
with  other  undertakings  which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  the  nation." 
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The  London  Daily  News,  however,  is  of  the  contrary  opinion 
and  believes  that  the  nation  would  welcome  prohibition  if  it 
could  only  be  confronted  with  the  accomplished  fact: 

"What  we  have  not,  and  to  our  national  shame  seem  incap- 
able of  acquiring,  is  the  resolution  to  decree  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  consumption  of  alcohol  for  the  period  of  the  war  shall  be 
absolute  and  umversal.  There  have  been  times  when  such  a 
step  would  have  provoked  a  storm  of  opposition.  To-day  we 
believe  it  would  be  greeted  with  whole-hearted  approval  by  the 
solid  mass  of  the  population." 

Very  skeptical  is  the  attitude  of  the  London  Saturday  ft  vit  w 
which  exhibits  a  typically  Tory  desire  to  let  things  alone,  tho 
it  concludes: 

"We  are  far  from  holding  that  nothing  must  be  done  Ii  is 
both  necessary  and  desirable  that  lire  consumption  of  alcohol 
should  be  largely  checked,  and  neither  interest  nor  prepossession 
can  be  pleaded  against  the  necessary  steps.  All  we  would  sug- 
gest to  the  Government  is  that  it  should  convince  itself  of  their 
necessity,  and  should  make  sure  that  in  dealing  with  certain 
admitted  evils  it  does  not  en-ale  worse.  Above  all.  fad  and  tixt 
idea  should  be  avoided  as  the  plague.  The  whole  question  is 
hedged  with  difficulties  and  even  clangers.  Some  of  them  must 
be  raced  with  courage,  but  wise  statesmanship  will  do  its  best 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  continue  to  sleep.  From  what  we  know  of 
the  workingman  of  this  country-ami  we  think  Ave  know  him 


much  better  than  most  who  speak  in  his  name— we  believe  he  will 
with  a  sort  of  grumbling  cheerfulness,  acquiesce  in  any  measur*  s 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  State;  but  once  let 
him  believe  that  he  is  the  victim  of  cranks  and  professional 
prohibitionists  and  he  will  signify  his  disapproval  with  some 
emphasis. 

That  doughty  champion  of  British  beer.  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
is  very  angry  over  all  this  agitation,  and  in  the  London  Y,  ■ 
Witness  thus  voices  his  wrath: 

"The   teetotaler    has    twenty    schemes   for   cutting   off    I 

'•it ./.ens  from  the  beverage  of  their  fathers;  and  out  of  ( 
twenty  the  liquor-lord,  without  whose  permission  nothing  ran  be 
done  selects  the  one  scheme  which  will  not  interfere  with  him 
and  Ins  money.  ],  is  even  more  probable  that  the  temperance 
reformer  himself  selects,  by  an  instinct  for  what  he  would  call 
practical  politics,  the  one  scheme  which  the  liquor-lord  is  likely  to 
look :  at.  And  it  matters  nothing  that  it  is  a  scheme  too  witless 
for  Wonderland;  a  scheme  for  abolishing  hats  while  preserving 
hatters.  fe 

•■It  might  be  a  good  thing  to  give  the  control  of  drink  to  the 
state— if  there  were  a  state  to  give  it  to.  But  there  is  not 
i  Here  is  nothing  bul  a  congested  compromise  made  by  the  pres- 
sure ol  powerful  interests  on  each  other.  The  liquor-lords  may  < 
bargain  with  the  other  lords  to  take  their  abnormal  tribute  in  a 
lump  instead  of  a  lifetime:  but  not  one  of  them  will  live  the 
poorer. 

••The  main  point  is  that,  in  passing  through  that  plutocratic 
machinery,  even  a  mad  opinion  will  always  emerge  in  a  shape 
more  maniacal    than    its   own:    and  -even  the  silliest  fool  can 

«"Hy  do  what  the  stupidest  fool  will  let  him  " 
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SHARPER   "U"-BOAT   WAR 

THE  FLIGHT  OK  THE  PEACE-DOVE  has  focused 
the  attention  of  the  world  once  more  upon  the  submarine, 
for  on  all  sides  it  is  admitted  that  could  Germany  suc- 
ceed in  establishing  a  submarine  blockade  of  the  British  Isles 
the  collapse  of  Britain  for  lack  of  food  would  be  but  a  matter  of 
days.  The  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  believes  that  immediate  steps  are  being  taken  by  the 
Central  Powers  to  establish  such  a  blockade  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deliver  a  smashing  blow 
against  the  Western  front.  He 
writes: 

"Either  from  the  moral  or  mili- 
tary point  of  view  there  seems, 
indeed,  every  probability  that  the 
next  few  weeks  will  see  the  be- 
ginning of  a  desperate  onslaught 
on  the  West  front.  To  help  in 
this  move  all  possible  elements  of 
frightfulness  are  being  piled  up  in 
readiness.  These  include  still 
more  horrible  gases  and  other 
barbarities  than  have  hitherto 
been  used. 

"This  land  onslaught  will  be 
waged  simultaneously  with  ut- 
most destructiveness  at  sea. 
where  the  submarines,  which 
official  guesses  say  number  near- 
ly three  hundred,  will  sink  on 
sight.  Stories  of  the  size,  power 
and  range  of  these  new  sub- 
marines do  not  en- on  the  side  of  modesty.  It  is  said  thej  are 
now  able  to  withstand  a  shell  of  considerable  weight.  The\ 
also  carry  sis  torpedo-tubes  each  and  quick-firing  guns.  It  is 
freely  admitted  everywhere  in  Germany  thai  during  the  last 
eight  months  particularly  the  losses  of  submarines  have  been 
very  heavy.  The  new  submarines  are  said  to  !><•  capable  of 
four  weeks'  worlc  without  touching  anywhere  for  any  renewal 
of  stores,  and  I  heir  speed  is  much  faster  than  any  hit  herto  built." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  powerful  Conservative  party  In 
Germany  are  desirous  of  using  the  submarine  ruthlessly,  and  in 
the  Prussian  Diet,  Dr.  von  Beydebrand,  often  called  the  "un- 
crowned Kintf  of  Prussia,"  took  the  (on  eminent  sharply  to 
task  for  not  prosecuting  the  submarine  campaign  with  more 
vigor.  He  premised  the  Government  full  popular  support  for 
a  ruthless  I r-boa1  war: 

"If  we  are  to  win  a  victory,  it  is  absolutely  imperative  to  use 
the  weapons  which  give  us  the  possibility  of  winning  a  victorj 
againsl  the  toughesl  and  strongesl  adversary,  England  .  .  . 
If  our  military  authorities,  the  higher  command,  and  the  Em- 
peror find  it  suitable  and  timely  to  make  the  necessary  use  of 
unlimited  submarine  warfare,  the  German  and  Prussian  people 

will  he  prepared  to  hear  the  consequences." 

The  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Reichstag,  Count 
,  on  W'istarp,  in  a  speech  at  Magdeburg  indorsed  the  views  of  his 
colleague  and,  as  reported  in  the  Magdeburg  Central  Anzeiger, 
said: 

"Our  utmost   strength  must   now   be  thrown  into  the  -'-ales. 

There  is  no  weapon  of  warfare  which  we  dare  to  withhold.      We 

have  too  few  weapons  in  hand  againsl  England,  who  possesses 
at  this  moment  our  colonies,  has  -wept  away  our  commercial 
marine,  and  put  a  blockade  into  effect. 

"If  we  want   to  make  further  progress  againsl    England  we 

must    strike    her    life-nerve      her    commercial     fleet.      We    have 

alreadj  dealt  England  mighty  blows  in  cruiser-warfare,  and  it  is 
onically  possible  to  augment  our  achievements,  but  the  chief 
thinj.'  i    commercial  warfare. 

I'  is  a  good  rign  that  nobody  feels  it  necessary  to  try  to 
interfere  ...iti,  the  plans  and  decisions  of  the  military  authorities, 
but  that  everybody  has  full  confidence." 

The  e  pai  recen  ing  no  little  support  in  the 

The  military  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung 


"We  agree  with  the  Conservative  party  in  the  Reichstag 
that,  as  regards  the  submarine-war  on  shipping,  the  German 
Government  should  make  use  of  the  resolution  which  it  reserved 
to  itself  in  the  note  of  May  4,  and  which  is  actually  conceded 
to  it  in  an  almost  derisive  manner  by  America's  answer  and  our 
enemy's  abrogation  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  We  can 
but  see  in  it  a  well-adapted  and  indispensable  weapon  for  the 
accelerated  victorious  ending  of  the  war." 

The  semiofficial  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  discusses  the  sub- 
marine compromise  arranged  between  Wilhelmstrasse  and 
Washington,  and  broadly  hints  that  ruthless  action  is  com- 
ing presently: 

"To  the  political  reasons  for 
the  decision  of  that  time  there 
belonged  also  considei'ation  not 
only  for  America  but  also  for 
other  neutrals — a  consideration 
intended  to  preserve  for  our- 
selves the  friendly  feelings  of 
neutral  states.  If  England,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  ranking  the 
neutral  states,  either  passively  or 
actively,  against  us,  then  what 
was  an  important  reason  in 
spring,  1916,  would  disappear. 
.  .  .  We  can  but  draw  our  con- 
clusions from  all  political  and 
military  factors,  and  so  do  what 
is  most  useful  to  Germany,  what 
best  secures  victory  for  Germany. 
But  apart  from  the  above-men- 
tioned reason,  another  of  the  total 
of  those  reasons  which  led  to 
the  spring  decision  of  1916  has 
altered  ill  its  essentials  and  one  which  has  reference  to  our  sub- 
marine weapon,  hut  which  can  not  he  discust  here  in  detail.  In 
any  case,  this  change  tends  in  a  direction  which  is  f avorabkr to 
us  in  case  we  are  compelled  to  act  ruthlessly." 
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WHY  CONSTANTINE  SCORES  — Mr.  Gustave  Herve  in 
the  Paris  Victoire  asks  that  section  of  French  opinion  which 
clamors  for  open  war  with  Greece  to  exercise  patience.  In- 
cidentally he  reveals  i  he  conditions  which  have  enabled  King 
Constantine  to  play  off  one  Power  against  another  with  such 
greal  success.  Mr.  Herve  tells  us  thai  the  policies  of  the  different 
Allies  clash  over  the  Creek  situation,  and  proceeds: 

••put  yourselves  Ln  the  place  of  the  Russian  Government, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  is  not  republican'.  With  what  eye 
do  you  suppose  the  Russian  Government  views  the  Venizelist 
movement'.'  For  the  Russian  Government  Venizelos  is  a  reyo- 
lutionary,  whereas  Constantine  represents  monarchical  prin- 
ciples. You  may  be  sure  that  from  Petrograd  all  sorts  of 
urging  has  reached  our  Government  not  to  inflict  indignities 
upon  Constantine,  hut  to  stretch  patience  to  its  limits  in  his 
favor.  Whatever  may  be  our  sympathies  as  republicans  for 
Venizelos,  we  could  not  on  his  account  quarrel  with  Russia." 

England  and  Italy,  too,  dislike  drastic  action  in  Greece: 

"Now  look  at  the  question  from  the  British  Government's 
point  of  view.  That  Government,  please  remember,  entered  the 
war  not  because  of  an  alliance,  but  to  defend  Belgium.  It 
became1  a  belligerent  on  behalf  of  a  small  nation  which  had  been 
treated  with  outrageous  brutality.  How  can  one  suppose  that 
England  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  solid  moral  position 
she  had  assumed — so  solid,  especially  in  the  eyes  of  neutrals, 
and  particularly  of  tho  United  States— by  throwing  herself 
upon  Greece? 

"There    remains    the    Italian    Government,    which    prefers 

Constant  ine    to    Venizelos,    who,    with   his    views   of   founding   a 

Greater  Greece,  including  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
run.  counter  to  Italy's  Mediterranean  ambitions.  Since  Rome 
realizes  that  war  against  Constantine  would  mean  the  triumph  of 

Venizelos,  it  opposes  a  rupture  with  the  Creek  King  with  every 
energy  at  its  disposal.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  under  these  condi- 
tions Constantine  had  things  disown  way,  and  that  our  Premier 
h.-.d  to  use  extreme  dexterity  to  assure  the  safety  of  our  Saloniki 
army,  which  was  his  main  object,  without  arousing  trouble.  He 
is  achieving  his  object." 


I 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


WHAT  PATIENTS  THINK  OF  THE   DOCTORS 


WITH    THE    INTREPID    OBJECT    of    learning    the 
attitude  of  representative  laymen  toward  the  modern 
physician,    The    Medical  Review   of    Reviews   recently 
asked  a  considerable  number  of  well-known  men  and  women, 
largely  authors,   the  question,   "What  is  the  mailer  with    the 
medical  profession?"     All  of  them  have  no  doubl  been  patients 
at  one  time  or  another,  and  their  answers,   printed  in  its  last 
number  (New  York,  January),  are  largely  favorable  and  even 
laudatory,    tho    they    include    some    caustic    criticism.     James 
Mark  Baldwin,  the  psychologist,  believes  that  physicians  "live 
up    to    their    light     possibly    better     than    any    other"    body 
of  men;    altho    medical    education    in    the    United    States    is 
"inadequate   and  insufficiently    controlled."      John    Kendrick 
Bangs    expresses   "a   supreme    contempt   for   the   flings    indis- 
criminately  hurled   at    physicians   as   a   class."     Ellis    Parker 
Butler,  whose  opinion  is  given  in  dialect,  thinks  that  doctors  and 
surgeons  nowadays  are   "so   dang  much  better   than    the   old 
fellers  was  that   they  seem  imperfect,"  which  he  further  eluci- 
dates by  explaining  that   the  profession   took  refuge  formerly 
behind    "flubdub    hocus-pocus    mystery   stuff,"    which  inspired 
awe,  whereas  doctors  now  "come  right  out  in  the  open,"  thereby 
inviting  the  criticism  that    they  often  receive  in  full  measure. 
George  W.   Cable  knows  "no  other  calling  that  so  faithfully, 
unselfishly,  and  constantly  toils  to  put  itself  out   of  business." 
Andrew  Carnegie  maintains  that  "the  doctor  is  indispensable." 
Dr.   Paul  Cams,   editor  of    The   Open    Court  and    The   Monist, 
writes  as  follows: 

"Most  of  the  unfavorable  comments  made  on  the  physician 
are  due  to  the  public,  who  misunderstand  the  human  nature  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  physician  has  studied  medicine 
in  order  to  make  a  living,  but  the  patient  expects  him  to  be 
a  healer  pure  and  simple,  and  expects  that  his  sendee  should  be 
gratuitous.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  physicians 
who  take  high  fees  for  very  questionable  services.  But  the  latter 
case  happens  in  every  profession,  and  we  must  recognize  that 
none  insists  so  strongly  on  a  high  ethical  standard  of  its  members 
as  the  medical  one 

"Some  physicians  understand  better  than  others  how  to  make 
a  fair  living,  but  the  physicians  who  are  most  successful  in  making 
money  are  not  always  the  best  according  to  the  ideal  standard 
of  the  profession,  and  if  the  quack  flourishes,  who  is  to  blame— 
the  quack  himself  or  tho  public,  who  prefer  his  ostentatious 
services  to  the  .work  of  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  who  employs 
no  trick  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  clientele?" 

Theodore  Dreiser,  introduced  by  the  editor  as  "our  most 
supprest  novelist,"  is  unwilling  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  medical  profession  as  a  profession,  •'any  more 
than  I  would  quarrel  with  lawyers,  or  engineers,  or  architects, 
or  authors  as  such."     He  goes  on: 

"The  trouble  with  most  professions,  including  priests  and 
soothsayers,  is  not  the  tenets  which  govern  them,  but  the  weak. 
confused,  aspiring,  selfish  animals  who  are  called  to  be  made 
into  professional  men.  And  back  of  them  is  nature,  com- 
pounding and  breeding  tho  above-described  animal.  Some  of 
the  best  men  I  have  ever  known  have  been  doctors,  and  some 
of  the  worst.  An  evil-minded  or  shallow  or  careless  doctor  is 
to  me  as  bad  as  a  burglar  or  a  murderer.  Indeed,  1  have  more 
respect  for  the  latter,  for  they  are  often  so  passionate  and  con- 
fused that  they  know  not  what  they  do.  Similarly,  a  thieving 
lawyer— of  whose  kind  there  appear  to  be  thousands— is  lower 
than  the  ordinary  criminal. 

"The  ideal  of  each  day  and  age  since  the  world  began  appears 
to  have  been  and  still  is,  strutting  pomp— richly  caparisoned 
power.  For  this  men  murder  as  they  go.  in  an  endless  variety 
of  ways.     The  low-minded,  ignorant  doctor— in   order   to   live 


and  be  happy— steals  in  the  sense  thai  he  takes  whal  does  not 
rightfully  belong  to  him.  He  doctors  where  he  should  not 
pretends  io  a  knowledge  he  does  not  have,  fumbles  with  lite' 
and  when  his  victims  die  turns  his  back  on  memory.  The 
higher  skilled,  but  equally  unscrupulous  professional,  seeking 
local  station  and  weallh.  overcharges,  browbeats,  carries 
profitable  cases  along,  and  bleeds  his  victims  to  Hie  last  dollar. 
I  know  four  such  eminent  practitioners  in  New  York  alone.  They 
make  a  shame  of  a  great  art." 

Wallace  Irwin  thus  sets  down  whal  he  terms  "the  prevailing 
fault  of  the  medical  caste": 

"The  fact  thai  a  physician  has  the  life  of  hi-  patienl  in  his 
keeping,  as  it  were,  renders  him  necessarily  caution-.  In  smaller 
men  this  caution  becomes  an  inordinate  narrowness  which 
renders  a  great  many  doctors  incapable  of 'entertaining  any  new 
idea  in  medicine.  They  are  too  willing  to  seize  upon  the  weak 
points  of  any  innovation  and  condemn  it  for  its  few  flaws 
Professor  Ekrlich's  discovery  was  pretty  well  damned  at  first! 
I  understand,  not  because  of  its  defects,  but  because  our  pra<- 
litioners  did  not  know  how  to  apply  it,  The  average  family 
physician  to-day  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  'Pooh,  pooh!'  when 
twilight  sleep  is  mentioned.  .  .  .  The  narrow-minded  physician 
is  convinced,  I  believe,  that  the  average  layman  is  an  idiol   who 

snatches  at  every  scare-head  in  the  papers 

"The  trouble  with  medicine,  as  I  see  it,  is  that  any  man  with 
an  average  mind  can,  by  work,  obtain  a  diploma.  Exceptional 
meu,  men  of  genius,  also  go  into  the  medical  profession  ami. 
of  course,  do  the  world  an  incalculable  service.  1  do  no1 
that  the  average  doctor  is  not  also  a  benefit  to  hi-  fellow  men, 
but  said  fellow  men  must  not  make  a  fetish  of  him  or  reverence 
him  as  one  who  has  acquired  merit  through  the  offices  of  a 
mysterious  priesthood." 

A  somewhat  similar  sermon  to  the  medical  profession  i>  read 
by  a  fellow  humorist  of  Mr.  Irwin's  Jerome  K.  J, Tom.— a  proof 
that  no  one  can  be  more  portentously  serious  than  the  "funny 
men"  when  they  try.      Says  Mr.  Jerome: 

"What  so  many  of  your  profession  fail  to  understand  i-  thai 
medicine  is  not  ascienoe.     Ai  besl  it  is  an  art.     At  worst  a  make- 
believe  founded  on  credulity  and  fear.     The  doctor  of  to-day 
stands  in.  the  shoes  of  the  medieval  priest.      In  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition  it  was  our  souls  that  we  were  expected  to  ham!  over 
to  his  keeping.      If  we  did  no1    follow  his  instruction-     ami   in- 
cidentally subscribe  to  the  church  funds    we  wen    to  go  to  hell. 
We   could    not    argue   with   him.      He  claimed   to   have  got   his 
information  from  Cod.  ami  any  layman  who  doubted  hi-  claim 
was  to  be  burned  at   the  stake.     The  medicine-man  of  to-day 
claims  precisely  the  same  omnipotence  in  respeel  of  our  bodies. 
If  we  don't  do  everything  that   he  lells   us  he  condemn-  as  t-> 
future  torture  and   disease,   aud  if,  looking  into   the  examples 
round  us.  we  venture  to  doubt  his  all-knowledge,  he  demands 
from  the  Government  ihe  right   to  imprison  and  to  line  us.      A- 
priest  he  dealt  in  incantations.     As  doctor  he  inoculates  us. 
Half  ihe  time  of  the  medical  expert  i>  taken  up  in  explaining  the 
mistakes  of  his  predecessors.     What  they  told  us  up  to  twenty 
years  ago  we  now-  know    to   he  all   nonsense.      But   with  a   tine 
absence  of  humor  the  medical  expert  is  quite  convinced  that  we 
have  in  this  particular  year  reached  the  limit  of  medical  divina- 
tion,  and   that   further   mistakes   therefore   are   impossible.      To 
the  observer  the  whole  thing  is  an  interesting  comedy;    for  the 
sake  of  humanity  one  would  he  glad  if  the  medical  profession 
could  learn  a  little  of  the  modesty  and   humility  that    go   to   the 
making  of  true  knowledge." 

George  Kennan  thinks  that,  like  the  rest  of  us.  doctors  "do 
the  best  they  can  in  a  world  full  of  perplexities."  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy  proclaims  bravely  that  he  is  "on  the  side  of  the 
doctors."  and  opines  that  denial  of  the  "mighty  and  inspired" 
things  they  do  is  ••blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost"— which  is 
-rely    hard    on    Messrs.    Irwin   and   Jerome.     S.    S.    McClure 
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thinks  most  physicians  could  stand  improvement,  but  excepts 
'"six  great  doctors — exercise,  rest,  food,  sleep,  sun,  and  work." 
R.  F.  Outcault,  the  inspired  creator  of  "Buster  Brown,"  cries  out  : 
"God  bless  the  doctor;  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  him!" 
Terence  V.  Powderly,  beloved  of  some  and  execrated  by  others, 
holds  that  many  a  doctor  is  being  spoiled  by  modern  society. 
He  goes  on  to  explain: 

"He  would  rather  have  a  clientele  of  ultra  fashionables  than 
one  of  moderate  means.  To  my  mind  the  ideal  doctor  is  the 
one  who  meets  all,  serves  all,  on  an  equality.  I  am  told  that 
here  in  Washington  there  is  a  skilful  physician  who  refuses  +o 
respond  in  daytime  to  a  call  from  a  workingman  or  woman  for 
fear  that  his  rich  patients  might  see  him  entering  a  humble 
habitation.  That  man  is  not  in  love  with  his  noble  profession,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  love  and  respect  his  calling  should  quit 
it — unless  his  object  is  to  make  money 

"Personal  observation  prompts  me  to  say  that  no  other 
profession  has  produced  so  many  unselfish,  self-sacrificing, 
generous  men  as  the  medical,  if  it's  the  yellow  streak  in  the 
man  that  crops  out  in  some  doctors,  there  is  that  in  the  practise 
of  the  healing  art  to  bring  out  the  best  and  most  humane  in 
the  practitioner.  Tenderness,  sympathy,  and  generosity  are 
the  chief  attributes  of  the  great  majority  of  physicians  that 
I  know." 

William  Marion  Reedy,  the  all-around  editor  of  The  Mirror 
(St.  Louis),  argues  that  doctors  should  be  skeptics.     He  says: 

"I  can't  see  or  say  anything  thai  would  help  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  profession,  except  possibly  to  suggest  that  the 
members  endeavor  to  keep  an  open  mind  as  to  all  that  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  If  they  do  this  they  will  keep  the  profession 
from  its  greatesl  danger;  thai  of  petrifaction  into  an  exclusive 
easte  of  hierarchy.  There  is  nothing  more  that  becomes  a 
doctor  than  a  healthy  liberalism,  and  this  implies  a  certain 
ounl  of  skepticism  as  opposed  to  dogmatism,  pseudoscientific, 
medical,  or  theological." 

Upton  Sinclair  thinks  thai  doctors  are  "not  socialized." 
and  have  a  "tendency  to  fall  behind,"  so  that  they  "have  to 
be  prodded."  But  he  bids  them  nol  to  worry;  " being  prodded 
i-  the  besl  thing  in  the  world."  John  Spargo  regrets  the  con- 
tinued emphasis  laid  upon  curative  as  opposed  to  preventive 
medicine,  for  which  he  blames  the  facl  that  the  profession  is 
-till  "based  upon  individualism  and  competition."  Nathan 
Straus,  on  the  other    hand,  thinks  that    preventive    medicine  is 

tning  into  its  own,  and  so  inaugurating  "the  greatesl  phase" 
of  medical  history.  We  close  with  a  word  from  Booker  T. 
Washington,  whose  contribution  to  this  interesting  symposium 
•  i  it  ten  jus1  before  In-  deal  h : 

"The  old  theory  of  healing  was  thai   of  curing  diseases  by 

of    medicine-,    after     the    diseases     had    appeared.      The 

theory   is   thai    diseases     hould    be   prevented   by  correct 

ing  and  obedience   to  th<   laws  of  .health.     The  one  was  cura- 

>.   the  other  i     preventive.     In  both  systems  the  physician 

ral  point,  for,  if  1  maj  quote  the  famous  Dr.  William 


Osier,  'the  basis  of  the  entire  profession  of  medicine  is  faith 
in  the  doctor  and  his  drugs  and  his  medicines,'  and  that  is  true 
whether  we  have  in  mind  the  physicians  who  depend  upon 
drugs  for  cures;  those  who  manipidate  the  body  for  healing; 
those  who  teach  that  one  mind  acting  upon  another  can  banish 
disease;  or  those  who  rely  upon  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Mind  to  heal  the  bodies  of  men. 

"Sustained  by  this  faith  and  the  obedience  which  it  has 
created,  countless  millions  have  been  cured  of  diseases  and 
relieved  of  pain  from  the  most  ancient  of  days;  and  so  in  the 
light  of  all  this  I  regard  the  physician  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
friends  of  mankind — a  friend  without  whom  the  past  would 
have  been  a  house  of  continuous  human  pain  and  suffering,  the 
present  would  be  a  record  of  complete  physical  decay  and  death, 
and  the  future  would  be  without  hope  to  those  who  simply 
will  not  learn  nature's  laws  of  health  and  healing." 


OUR   WOBBLING   EARTH 

MOST  CITIZENS  UNDKKSTAND  that  the  earth's 
axis  points,  in  general,  toward  the  North  Star.  If 
prest  a  little,  they  would  probably  qualify  this  by 
saying  that  the  actual  celestial  pole  does  not  coincide  exactly 
with  this  star,  but  is  somewhat  to  one  side.  Those  who  retain 
a  vague  recollection  of  their  high-school  astronomy  would  say,  . 
in  addition,  that  the  position  of  the  axis  is  not  fixt.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  earth  does  not  spin  steadily  like  a  "sleep- 
ing" top,  but  "wobbles"  a  little,  like  a  top  that  is  just  pre- 
paring to  yield  to  the  various  forces  that  oppose  its  continued 
motion.  In  an  article  on  "The  Motion  of  the  Pole,"  eon- 
tributed  to  I'opulur  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  December), 
Mr.  0.  II.  Truman  gives  us  a,  picture  of  the  handwriting  of 
the  earth's  axis  on  the  northern  heavens,  the  line  which  it 
would  trace  if  prolonged  as  a  vast  stylus  to  reach  some  celestial 
tablet.     Says  Mr.  Truman  hf  substance: 

"All  text-books  on  astronomy  give  a  description  of  the 
phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation,  but  never  have  I  seen 
the  last  represented  by  a  proper  figure — a  figure  which  shows 
what  actually  happens  instead  of  an  idealized  version,  and  is 
calculated  to  give  the  student  a  correct  and  definite  idea  of  it. 
In  an  endeavor  to  present  the  subject,  in  a  more  correct  and  at 
the  same  time  a  more  appealing  way  than  common,  therefore, 
I  have  made?  a  lantern-slide  from  the  accompanying  drawing. 

"The  twenty-five-thousand-year  path  of  the  pole  of  the 
equator  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  would  be  exactly  followed, 
at  a  uniform  rate,  if  the  force  were  uniform  which  tends  to 
tip  t  he  earth's  axis. 

"Now,  it  is  well  known  that  this  force  is  duo  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  equatorial  bulge  of  the  earth. 
and  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  always  in  the  same  positions 
with  respect  to  the  earth,  and  always  the  same  distance  from 
it,  we  should,  in  fact,  have  a  constant  force  and  a  uniform 
precession. 

"Bui     this    is     not     the    case.      Twice     each     year     the     sun    IS 

on  the  equator,  and  its  tipping  force  upon  the  earth  is  reduced 
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to  zero;  twice  each  month  the  same  is  true  of  the 
moon.  And  added  to  all  of  this,  the  distances  of 
the  moon  and  sun  from  us  vary  by  important 
amounts. 

"So  the  twisting  force  upon  the  earth  is  very 
irregular,  and  the  pole,  instead  of  moving  at  a 
uniform  rate  along  the  precessional  circle,  moves 
at  a  variable  speed,  and  departs  a  little  from  the 
circle,  sometimes  toward,  sometimes  away  from, 
the  center." 

The  larger  fluctuations  shown  in  the  curve,  like 
great  waves,  are  six  months  apart,  and  are  due, 
Mr.  Truman  tells  us,  to  the  sun's  being  farthest 
from  the  equator,  and  so  getting  a  bigger  "pur- 
chase" twice  a  year.  The  little  ripples  on  the 
flanks  of  the  big  wave  are  due  to  similar  variations 
in  the  moon's  attractive  power,  with  periods  of 
one  month.  Variations  due  to  the  changing  dis- 
tances of  sun  and  moon  exist,  but  are  too  small 
to  be  shown.     Mr.  Truman  concludes: 

"Had  there  been  any  stars  near  the  pole's  path 
I  should  have  marked  them,  but  none,  even  as 
faint  as  seventeenth  magnitude,  are  close  enough 
to  show.  But  after  all  this  is  not  surprizing,  for 
if  one  should  put  on  his  telescope  an  eyepiece 
having  a  field  less  than  half  a  minute  in  diameter, 
and  point  at  random  on  the  sky,  what  would  be 
his  chance  of  seeing  a  star?  The  entire  year's 
path  of  the  pole  is  comprised  in  a  space  but  little 
larger  than  the  trapezium  of  Orion,  and  the 
minuter  variations  which  I  have  drawn  are  so 
small  that  if  traced  upon  the  sky  they  could 
scarcely  be  seen,  even  with  the  greatest  telescopes; 
But  from  the  eye  of  mathematics  they  do  not  escape.  It  sees  them 
and  predicts  their  coming  years  into  the  future,  and  determines 
the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for  them  in  those  minuter  obser- 
vations where  alone  they  are  able  to  make  their  presence  felt." 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  garden  Bulletin. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  OF  ADAM. 
This  bald  cypress,  which  has  been  standing  at  Santa  Maria  del  Tula.  Mexico   for 
perhaps  six  thousand  years,  is  thought  by  scientific  observers  to  be  the  oldest  living 
free.    It  is  as  old  as  Archbishop  Usher  believed  the  human  race  to  be. 


I 


I  A 


COVERING  UP  A  FAMOUS  VISITOR'S  CARD. 

The  old  Mexican  cypress  shows  how  vigorous  it  is  in  extreme  old 
age  by  the  May  in  which  it  is  healing  the  cut  and  covering  over  the 
plate  inserted  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  1S03. 


THE   OLDEST   TREE   IN   THE   WORLD 

"T  IS  NOT  IN  CALIFORNIA— for  the  redwood,  altho  a 
giant,  is  equaled  in  longevity  by  the  bald  cypress,  and  in 
at  least  one  instance  the  cypress  is  ahead.  So,  at  least, 
we  are  told  by  The  Missouri  Botanical  Garden  Bulletin  (St. 
Louis,  December).  This  aged  cypress,  which  stands  in  southern 
Mexico  in  the  village  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tula,  is  believed  to 
be  at  least  four  thousand  years  old,  and  perhaps  five  or  even 
six  thousand.  It  was  first  noticed,  The  Bulletin  tells  us,  by 
Alexander  von  Humboldt,  in  1803,  during  his  travels  through 
this  part  of  the  country.  Humboldt  believed  it  to  be  made  up 
of  three  united  trunks.  At  the  time  of  his  visit  he  inserted  a 
square  board  into  the  side  of  the  trunk,  about  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground,  cutting  a  shallow  hole  in  the  outer  part  of 
the  tree  for  that  purpose.  This  board  bore  a  Spanish  inscription, 
a  copy  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  recorded.  The 
Bulletin  quotes  the  following  reference  to  the  tree  from  Dr. 
Gray's  essay  on  "The  Longevity  of  Trees  "  : 

"We  possess  three  independent  measurements  of  this  enor- 
mous trunk.  The  first  is' that  given  by  Humboldt,  who  stal 
probably  on  the  authority  of  his  informant,  Mr.  Anza,  that  the 
trunk  is  thirty-six  meters  (one  hundred  and  eighteen  English 
feet)  in  circumference.  In  the  year  lv_>7.  Mr.  Poinsett,  then 
our  Minister  at  the  court  of  Mexico,  transmitted  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia  a  cord  which  repn  - 
the  exact  circumference  of  this  tree.  Its  extraordinary  length 
naturally  excited  some  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
measurement;  and  immediate  application  v>as  made  to  Mr. 
Poinsett  for  further  particulars.  He  accordingly  transmitted 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Exter,  an  English  traveler  who  had 
just  returned  from  Oaxaca.  and  who  bad  carefully  examined 
the  tree  in  question.  According  to  Mr.  Exter's  measurement 
the  trunk  is  forty-six  varas — one  hundred  and  twenty-two  En- 
glish feet — in  circumference;  which  is  nearly  in  accordance  with  ■ 
Humboldt's  account.  In  neither  case  is  the  height  at  which 
the  trunk  was  measured  expressly  mentioned.  But  this  point 
has  been  duly  attended  to  by  a  recent  scientific  observer,  Mr. 
Galeotti,  who  visited  this  celebrated  tree  in  1839  and  in  1S40. 
and  whose  careful  measurement  gives  to  the  trunk  the  circum- 
ference of  one  hundred  and  five  French  (equal  to  one  hundred 
and  twelve  English)  feet,  at  the  height  of  four  feet  above  tin- 
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surface  of  the  soil.  The  previous  measurements,  therefore,  were 
taken  somewhat  nearer  the  base.  The  tree  as  yet  shows  no 
signs  of  decay,  altho  it  bears  less  foliage  in  proportion  to  its 
size  than  its  younger  fellows.  But  we  find  no  authority  for 
Mr.  Exter's  statement,  that  this  tree  was  mentioned  by  Cortez, 
and  that  its  shade  once  afforded  shelter  to  his  whole  European 
army.  Perhaps  he  had  in  some  way  confounded  it  in  his 
memory  witli  a  cypress  which  the  conquistador  passed  on  the 
march  to  Mexico,  and  which  is  still  traditionally  associated 
with  his  name." 

The  editor  of  The  Bulletin  goes  on  to  say  in  substance: 

"In   1903,   Dr.   Hermann  von  Schrenk,   Pathologisl    to   the 
Garden,  visited  this  famous  tree.     At  this  time  measurements 
were  made  of  the  trunk  and  photographs  taken,  two  of  which 
are   herewith   reproduced.       One    of    them, 
taken  from  the  roof  of  one  of  the  buildings 
across  the  square  of  the  small  churchyard, 
where  the  cypress  stands,  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  general  shape  of  the  tree.     The  crown 
is  almost  round,  and  the  tree  has  little  re- 
semblance to  young  cypress  trees   growing 
in  dry  localities  or  older   ones    growing    in 
the  swamps,  but   looks    more  like   a    large 
oak.     It  has  an  extremely  massive  but  com- 
paratively short  trunk,  deeply  fluted. 

"A  careful  examination  of  the  tree  in- 
cidentally it  might  be  stated  thai  this  was 
made  under  the  supervisioii  of  a  guard  of 
soldiers  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  village)  showed  no  evidence 
of  decay  or  disease  of  anj  sort,  all  of  the 
branches  appearing  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  besl  indication  of  its  good  condition 
m;i-  evidenced  by  the  maimer  in  which  the 
famous  Humboldt  plate  had  been  more  or 
less  covered  during  the  hundred  years  after 
it-  placing.  The  other  picture  -how-  a 
photograph  of  this  plate,  from  which  it  will 
be  readilv  -ecu  lhat  I  he  tree  had  almosl 
fully    healed    over    th<     wound    made    by    the 

insertion    of    'he    hoard.      The    photograph 
shows  onlj    indistinctly   the  Spanish  words 

w  hieh     are   slill    e\  ident     on    I  he    hoard.      <  >f 
Eumboldt's  name,  the  Onlj    pari-  legible  are 

'der'  of  the  firsl    name,    the  small  'v,'  and 
'Hum.'" 


BIRTH-CONTROL   AND   RACE-SUICIDE 

D 


Dr.  Gray,  in  hi-  '-a;,  suggests  thai 
lateral  incisions  in  the  trunk  would  reveal 
it-  actual  growth  for  the  la-t  few  centuries, 
and  mighl  disprove  or  eonfirm  the  surmise 
thai  tlii-  huge  bole  ma>  consisl  of  the  trunks  of  two  or  three 
original  tree-..  The  writer  in  Tfu  Bulletin  tell-  vrirj  it  i^  such  an 
examination  has  been  impossible,  and  why  it  ha-  been  difficull 

to   in. ike  exacl    mea-un  m.nt-  of   t  he    t  r 

"Unfortunately,   it    proved  entirelj    impossible  tu  carrj    ou1 

the  suggestion  made  l,\    Dr.  Gray,  because  the  slightesl   mens 

of  injury  to  this  famous  trunk  was  regarded  with  horror 

the    inhabitant-.      The    external    examination    doe-    not    con- 
firm the  description   which   Humboldt   attributes  to  his  friend. 
Mr.  An/a,  but   confirms   the  accounts   of   Mr.   Exter  ami    Mr. 
otti,  that  the  tre,   appears  to  be  one  solid  trunk. 
The  measurements  of  the  tree  were  made  with  difficulty, 
.in,.,,  it    ha-  a   considerable  swelling,   which   extends   from   six 
eighl  feet   up  from  the  ground,  and  furthermore  because  of 
the   tremendous   buttresses,   some  of  which   are   three   to  four 
deep.     The  measuremenl    made   bv    the  writer  showed   a 
circumferehci    of  one   hundred   and   twenty-six  feet,   measured 

I  igh. 

T  if  tin-  greal  trunk  has  naturally  been  the  subject 

of  .  deal  of  speculation,  but.  due  chiefly   to  the  fact  that 

data  a-  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the-,  large  trees 

during  the  pasl   century,  no  very  accurate  statemenl   '-an   be 

de. 

i»Ho  definite!      known    to   indicate   that    a 

,     .    in,,;,:,     of  ■     of    this    trunk    would    be   eon- 

four  thousand  years   and  probabl     nearer  to  six 
th,.  i:       hard  ti  i    that   this  particular  tree 

it,  at  a  period  ant,  dating  any  human  records 
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•  Birth-control   among  the  poor  is 

needed    fur    themselves,    but     birth- 

releasi   ai g  the  upper  classes  is  a 

greater  oecessil  > ." 


O  WE  NEED  BIRTH-CONTROL,  or  are  our  births 
•'controlled"'  too  much  already?  That  would  appear 
to  depend  on  what  class  of  the  population  we  are  con- 
sidering. Prof.  Robert  J.  Sprague,  who  holds  the  chair  of  econom- 
ies and  sociology  in  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  tells 
us,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington, February),  that  our  wealthy  classes  need  more  births 
and  our  poorer  ones  fewer — "birth-release"  in  the  former  case 
and  control  in  the  latter.  Control  he  thus  considers  as  simply 
a  phase  of  the  general  problem  of  population,  and  he  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  "program  for  eugenics"  that  shall  include  this  and 
many  other  things.  The  survival  of  the 
merely  strong,  Professor  Sprague  says,  may 
result  in  the  survival  of  "the  strong  hog." 
Pressure  of  population  develops  brutality, 
selfishness,  and  disregard  for  human  life ;  it 
crushes  leisure,  generosity,  and  art  and 
makes  impossible,  some  of  the  finer  virtues 
of  a  race.  On  the  other  hand,  race-suicide 
is  destroying  the  social  balance  and  is  be- 
coming a  real  menace  where  this  pressure  is 
not  felt.      He  goes  on: 

"For  one  great  section  of  the  population 
we  need  birth-control  and  for  tha  other 
birth-release.  Massachusetts  is  the  only 
Stale  that  has  for  many  decades  taken  birth- 
statistics  on  a  basis  of  nativity,  and  these 
-how  that  the  birth-rate  of  her  foreign-born 
population  is  about  three  times  the  birth-rate 
of  her  native,  mostly  Anglo-Saxon,  people. 
the  birth-rate  being  fourteen  per  thousand 
and   the  death-rate  eighteen  per  thousand  in 

the    same    native  group.     There  are  many 

reasons  to  believe  thai  practically  the  same 
situation  holds  in  other  States  among  the 
people  of  the  same  class.  Merely  to  sustain 
the  population  and  not  to  increase  it,  every 
married  woman  capable  of  bearing  children 
must,  as  an  average,  bring  to  maturity  at 
least  three  children.  Of  the  graduates  of 
our  women's  colleges  only  one-half  ever 
marry  and  the  average  number  of  children 
per  graduate  is  less  than  one. 
"Birth-control  among  the  poor  is  needed 

for   themselves,   but    birth-release   among  the 

upper  classes  is  a  greater  necessity,  both   for  their  own  welfare 

and  the  salvation  of  the  nation.  Excessive  birth-control  by 
those  well  ablo  to  have  families  sufficient  for  the  nation's 
growth  weakens  the  nation  at  every  point,  necessitates  the 
importation    of    indigestible    foreign    elements,    good    people    in 

themselves  but  poorly  adapted  to  American  life,  weakens 
patriotism,  and  brings  aboul  a  mixture  of  raves  which  makes 
confusion   of  morals,   dearth   of  art    and    literature,  and  conflicts 

between  classes. 

"Birth-control  among  the  poor  is  a  problem,  but  race-suicide 
among  the  middle  classes  is  a  racial  menace  which  threatens 
bv  its  influence  to  defeat  Hie  highest   ideals  of  the  nation. 

•There  ought  to  be  reasonable  birth-control  by  all  classes 
based  npon  high  ideals  for  the  nation  and  family,  responsibility 
for   offspring,    and    refinement   of    soul    and    character  of    the 

parents 

"Gradually  man  has  been  reducing  his  life  from  a.  world  of 
chance  to  one  of  human  control  and  order.  Finally,  his  children 
will    be    Hi-'    result    of    foresight,    plans,    ideals,   and    self-control. 

.  .  Birth-COntrol  does  not  necessarily  mean  smaller  families, 
but  it  does  mean  belbr  families,  brought  forth  and  developed 
according  to  the  right  mingling  of  reason  and  love.  America, 
needs  at    present    a    higher  quality  of   population   more   than   she 

needs  a  greater  quantity;  she  needs  more  normal  families  of  the 

successful  classes,  not  larger  families  of  the  unsuccessful.     The 

number    of    children     reared     into    decent     citizenship,     not     Hie 

number  born  in  poverty,  is  what  makes  the  American  family 

happ;     and    the   nation    strong." 

Birth-COntrol,  however,  must    not   stand  by  itself. 


it  is  only 
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one  important  factor  in  the  problem  of  population  and  vitality. 
How  is  our  population  to  increase  in  the  future?  Race-suicide 
is  decimating  the  middle  classes  of  the  industrial  regions.  If 
the  radical  birth-control  advocates  are  to  prevail,  there  will  be 
no  pressure  of  population  upward  among  the  poor.  The  men 
that  we  shall  surely  need  must  therefore  come  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  classes  of  the  Russians,  Italians,  Syrians,  Portuguese, 
Mexicans,  and  negroe.;.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"If  the  insufficient  birth-rate  of  the  upper  classes  were  to 
continue  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  our  increase  in  numbers 
either  from  the  overflowing  poverty-stricken  families  of  foreign 
countries  or  from  the  poor  classes  of  our  own  population,  I  should 
say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  welfare,  let  the  increase 
come  from  our  own  peoples  reared  under  our  own  flag,  language, 
and  customs,  even  tlio  in  poverty.  The  adoption  of  birth-control 
by  poor  families  to  the  extent  that-it  is  practised  by  the  econo- 
mically higher  classes  will  condemn  this  continent  forever  to  be 
not  only  the  mixing-bowl  of  the  world,  but  the  scrap-heap  of  the 
races.  These  people  may  be  themselves  as  good  as  any  of  us, 
but  forever  mixed  together  from  the  ends  of  the  world,  they  can 
not  make  a  nation.  Nations  composed  of  mixed  races  are  weak 
in  most  of  the  things  that  make  for  national  strength  and  prog- 
ress. Lacking  the  unity  of  traditions,  idealism,  and  national 
spirit,  they  are  liable  to  have  excessive  individualism  and  turn 
-to  materialistic  goals. 

"If  in  America  we  are  to  develop  a  national  unity,  a  great 
American  art  and  literature,  a  full  realization  of  American  genius 
for  all  classes  and  races  already  with  us,  and  a  respectable  posi- 
tion of  influence  in  the  world's  progress  and  affairs,  we  must  have 
a  birth-rale  among  all  classes  sufficient  to  maintain,  increase,  and 
unify  the  people  of  the  United  States  into  one  great  social  and 
national  body. 

"This  nation  must  set  up  a.  goal  of  the  normal  American 
family  and  racial  independence.  It  must  idealize  (he  family 
instead  of  the  individual  and  work  for  its  success  by  all  forms 
of  legal,  social,  and  economic  readjustments  that  arc  neces- 
sary for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 

"If  we  are  ever  to  ripen  and  perfect  our  civilization  Ave  must 
not  depend  upon  the  pauperized  villages  of  Europe,  the  deserts 
of  Asia,  and  the  jungles  of  Africa  for  our  population.  We  must 
determine  to  rear  our  own  population  from  our  own  best  stock, 
and  so  organize  and  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country  that  all 
classes  may  bring  their  families  up  to  the  high  standards  that  are 
possible  to  us. 

"America  was  founded  on  great  principles  which  the  world 
needs  to  have  preserved,  but  without  a  sufficient  birth-rate  the 
old  population  will  pass  away  and  her  mission  to  the  world  will 
not  be  fulfilled." 


DANGERS  OF  RAW  PORK— Eat  no  pork  or  pork  products 
unless  they  are  cooked,  if  you  would  be  certain  of  avoiding 
trichinosis.  This  is  a  warning  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Weekly  News 
Letter  of  the  Department  (Washington,  January  3)  says  that  the 
records  show  that  the  number  of  cases  of  trichinosis— a 
serious,  painful,  and  often  fatal  disease — increases  during  the 
holidays,  partly  because  of  hog-killing  time  and  partly  because 
farmers  frequently  make  up  special  forms  of  sausage  which  are 
eaten  without  cooking.     It  continues: 

"To  avoid  trichinosis  no  form  of  pork  in  the  raw  state,  in- 
cluding dried  or  smoked  sausages  and  hams,  should  be  eaten. 
All  pork  used  as  food  should  be  cooked  thoroughly,  as  triehimv. 
the  minute  organisms  wliich  cause  this  deadlv  disease,  die  ami 
therefore  become  harmless  when  subjected  to  a  temperature 
of  140  F.,  or  higher.  The  fact  that  these  organisms  may 
remain  alive  and  active  in  uncooked  pork  makes  ^e  latter,  sav 
department  meat  specialists,  a  menace  to  life  and  health  wherever 
it  is  eaten. 

"Every  one  should  remember  this  simple  rule  of  food  hygiene: 
Cook  pork  well.  A  practical  rule  is  to  cook  pork  until'  it  has 
lost  its  red  color  throughout  all  portions,  or  if  a  tract-  of  this 
color  is  still  present,  at  least  until  the  fluids  of  the  meat  have 
become  more  or  less  jellied. 

"The  Federal  meat  inspectors  do  not  inspect  pork  or  pork 
products  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  organisms 
causing  trichinosis,  as  even  careful  microscopic  examination  is 


unreliable.  In  inspected  establishments  the  inspectors  do 
however,  require  that  pork  which  is  to  be  made  into  products 
to  be  eaten  raw  shall  be  heated  suffieientlv  or  subjected  for  con- 
siderable periods  to  extreme  cold  to  destroy  the  harmful  organ- 
isms. This  requirement  does  not  reach  all  pork  products  made 
to  be  eaten  raw,  since  the  Federal  Government  inspects  only 
establishments  preparing  products  to  be  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  special  treatment  required  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  to  be  given  to  pork-products 
meant  to  be  eaten  raw  must  not  be  interpret i-d  as  an  indorse- 
ment of  such  dietetic  practises.  The  measures  are  taken 
primarily  to  reduce  the  risks  taken  by  persons  who  ignorantlv 
carelessly,  or  wilfully  eat  such  products.  It  remains  'hat  the 
safest  plan  is  to  eat  no  pork  products  of  any  kind  raw." 


OUR   BIG    STEEL   YEAR 

TEE  PAST  YEAR  was  by  long  odds  the  most  prosperous 
the  American  steel  trade  has  ever  known;  so  we  are 
assured  by  the  writer  of  a  leading  review  in  The  Iron 
Age  (Xew  York,  January  4).  From  start  to  finish,  we  are  told, 
manufacturing  establishments  were  driven  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  as  in  no  previous  year.  All  the  other  important  iron- 
making  nations  are  at  war,  and  most  of  them  needed  more  iron 
and  steel  than  their  own  output,  so  that  there  was  precipitated 
upon  the  United  States  a  demand  far  beyond  anything  that  an 
export  enthusiast  could  possibly  have  pictured.  It  began  in 
1915,  but  grew  much  heavier  in  1916.      Says  this  trade  authority: 

"Thus  was  brought   about  a  distortion  of  the  trade  relations 
of  the  whole  world.     Not  only  were  belligerents  unexpectedly 
large  buyers,  but  neutral  countries  generally,  that  had  been  cut 
off  from  their  usual  sources  of  supply,  became  heavy  purchasers 
of  American  steel.     Only  a  portion  of  the  details  of  such  trans- 
actions reached  the  public  at  the  time  they  were  consummated 
but  enough  became  known  to  establish  the  fact  that  numerous 
steel  purchases  by  belligerents  were  of  staggering  proportions; 
while   the   neutrals  also   showed  a  disposition   to   take   greater 
quantities  than  it  had  been  supposed  their  need.-  would  require. 
"The  magnitude  of  this  foreign  buying  is  indicated  in  our 
statistics  of  exports.     The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic    Commerce    of    the    Department    of    Commerce    for 
October,  the  latest  issue,  shows  that  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  the   value  of  our  exports  of  iron,   steel,   and  manu- 
factures   thereof,    excluding    ore,    was    $701,052,410,    against 
ft2y4.822.22.}  in   the  corresponding  period  of  19L5  and  $251  - 
6/2,070  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1913,  the  year  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War.     There  was.  of  course,  consider- 
able inflation  in  values  in   1916;    hence,   a   comparison   of  the 
exports  of  iron  and  steel  commodities  whose  weights-are  reported, 
and  are  so-called  'tonnage  exports,'  needs  to  be  given.     Ti 
exports  totaled  4,908,28-")  gross  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1910,  against  2,818,999  tons  in  the  corresponding  p.  riod  of  1913. 
Estimating  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year  at  the  rate 
of  the  ten  months,  the  total  exports  of  this  class  will  be  only  a 
little    short    of    0,000,000    tons— a    truly    stupendous    amount. 
As  the  foreign  buying  has  not  abated,  American  iron  and  steel 
products  will  for  some   time  further  play  a   prominent   part  in 
the  world's  trade.      Foreign  buying  may  also  be  expected  to  exert 

a  continued  important  influence  on  domestic  prices 

"Earnings  of  steel  companies  in  1916  exceeded  all  expectations. 
Those  carrying  a  burden  of  floating  indebtedness  lightly  cast  it 
aside  and  substituted  the  more  cheerful  process  of  piling  up  a 
surplus.  It  was  a  record  year  for  the  wiping  out  of  deferred 
dividends  on  cumulative-dividend  stocks  as  well  as  for  the 
declaration  of  extra  distributions  of  profits.  In  this  latter  respect, 
however,  steel  companies  have  been  decidedly  conservative' 
Mindful  of  the  lean  years  sure  to  come,  they  have  preserved 
substantial  surpluses,  and  are  thus  facing  the  future  with  far 
less  apprehension  than  ever  before. 

"Labor  has  shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  year.  Three  times 
in  the  twelvemonth  were  wages  of  laborers' advanced  by  the 
steel  manufacturers,  each  time  10  per  cent.,  while  workmen  paid 
on  a  sliding  scale  were  steadily  benefited  by  the  rising  pr; 
of  the  products  they  made.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  tuner  before, 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  were  iron  and  steel  workers  in 
receipt  of  such  incomes  from  their  daily  toil  as  the  workmen 
of  this  country  in  1910." 


GERMAN  REPUDIATION   OF  PARIS   FASHIONS 


WHEN  THE  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  began  house- 
cleaning  and  throwing  out  of  doors  everything  they 
had  once  thought  good  enough  to  imitate,  Germany 
was  foremost  in  stripping  herself  of  foreign  art  influences.  Her 
general  attitude  was  giv.en  in  an  article  published  in  our  issue  of 
July  29,  last  year,  when  we  presented  Mr.  Hermann  Muthesius's 
plea  for  a  national  German  style  in  art.  Now  he  has  a  successor, 
Dr.  Norbert  Stern,  who  particularizes  in  a  pamphlet  called  "Die 
Weltpolitik  der  Weltmode  in  der  Deutsche  Krieg"  (Stuttgart  and 
Berlin)  along  the  line  of  styie  in  dress.  Whatever  may  be  the 
welcome  given  his  proposals  by  the  women  of  the  Fatherland, 
and  we  have  received  hints  from  time  to  time  that  some  have 
not  taken  kindly  to  the  proposed  reforms,  Mr.  Stern's  claims 
are  asserted  with  a  charming  originality  and  a  rare  vigor  of 
expression.  He  picks  out  language,  the  press,  and  fashion  as  the 
instruments  by  which  the  Anglo-French  enemy  have  "formed 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  world's  public  opinion,  and  the  universal 
style."  After  this  Avar  is  over,  he  continues,  "we  Germans  will 
have  to  atone  for  our  sins  of  omission  and  commission."  There 
are  too  many,  he  thinks,  "who  see  in  fashion  nothing  but  a 
mere  toying  with  dress-goods  and  woman's  vanity."  If  they 
only  knew  how  heavy  fashion's  influence  weighs  upon  customs 
and  morality  itself,  how  it  acts  upon  art  and  politics,  he  thinks 
their  indifference  would  quickly  be  replaced  by  an  intense  inter- 
est in  the  subject.     For,  he  philosophizes: 

"Fashion  is  idea  materialized,  and,  more  than  a  generation 
ago,  the  spiritual  Austrian  economist,  Emanuel  Herrmann,  the 
inventor  of  the  postal-eard,  had  foreseen  the  time  when  'pro- 
fessional politicians  would  seriously  take  up  the  study  of  dress.' 
Language  is  a  deep  psychologist,  and  there  is  a  profound  meaning 
in  the  root  identity  of  Mode  (German  word  for  fashion)  and 
Modus,  habit,  and  habitus,  for  dress  is  a  faithful  mirror,  indeed, 
of  our  whole  outlook  at  life,  and  lie  who  does  not  submit  himself 
to  the  tyranny  of  French  fashion  has  to  suffer  soeial 
excommunication. 

"France,  by  dominating  and  captivating  the  fair  sex  all  over 
the  world,  knew  how  to  worm  herself  into  the  most  intimate 
secrets  of  foreign  statesmanship  and  diplomacy.  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves;  it  will  be  no  easj  task  to  dislodge  our  neigh- 
bor from  her  solid  position  in  the  world's  boudoirs.  We  shall 
have  to  drive  in  the  wedge  very  deep. 

"It    is  a    historical,   and,   after  all,   quite  natural  fact    that 


world-fashions  can  only  be  started  from  the  centers  of  world 
Powers.  Nations  can  not  so  easily  be  forced  to  dress  as  jthers 
tell  them  to  do.  Rome  had  to  become  the  mistress  of  the 
Mediterranean  before  the  ladies  on  the  Nile,  Rhine,  and  Seine 
wore  the  same  dresses  as  their  sisters  on  the  Tiber.  Spain's 
court  dress  was  not  installed  at  the  courts  of  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  England,  and  the  Netherlands  before  Charles  V. 
and  Philip  II.  had  made  their  kingdom  the  predominant  Power 
in  Europe.  And  France  herself  had  to  wait  until  her  glorious 
Roi  Soleil,  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  victorious  return  from  the  con- 
tinent's battle-fields,  laid  fashion's  scepter  upon  her  lap.  Europe, 
conquered  by  France,  had  to  assume  the  French  livery.  Colbert, 
the  great  statesman,  was  the  only  leading  personality  of  his  time 
to  grasp  the  political  and  social  importance  of  the  costume.  But 
he  had  docile  pupils  in  Napoleon  I.  and  Prince  Metternich, 
the  famous  Austrian  Chancellor. 

"It  was  by  no  means  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  final  conquest 
of  the  French  tailor  and  milliner  (1675)  was  almost  immedi- 
ately (1677)  followed  by  the  acceptance,  at  the  Congress  of 
Nimeguen,  of  French  as  the  universal  language  of  polite  Euro- 
pean society.  The  diplomats  and  statesmen  of  all  countries 
had  to  dress  'in  French'  their  thoughts  as  well  as  their  bodies. 
Thus,  French  Kullur  penetrated  the  soul  of  Europe.  And  so 
it  remained  to  the  present  day.  Colbert's  prophecy  that 
France  will  conquer  the  world  by  its  taste  in  art,  poetry,  and 
fashion  has  been  realized,  indeed. 

"We  had,  heretofore,  silently  and  humbly  taken  the  French 
yoke  upon  us.  But  this  war  must  emancipate  us.  We  must 
give  the  he  to  that  boastful  French  tailor  who,  while  our  victori- 
ous armies  were  at  gunshot  from  the  Rue  Royale,  sent  the 
defianl  challenge  over  the  Rhine  that  the  (iretchens,  immediately 
after  the  war,  would  again  take  their  sartorial  cues  from  Paris." 

Philosophical  calm  abandons  Dr.  Stern  at  this  point  of  his 
argumentation,  for  he  seriously  calls  for  the  powerful  arm  of  the 
State  police:  "Der  Staat  miisste  hier  eingreifen,  ivenn  ein  gedarv- 
kenloses  Publikum  sich  nicht  belehren  Hesse"  ["The  state  will 
have  to  interfere  should  an  easy-going,  thoughtless  public  not 
take  the  lesson  to  heart"].  Dr.  Stern  confesses  sincere  admir- 
ation for  the  handful  of  Britons  who  knew  how  to  keep  down 
their  giant  Indian  Empire;  but  he  bows  still  lower  before  the 
genius  of  the  few  score  of  crafty  French  tailors  and  milliners, 
powerful  allies  of  their  fatherland's  statesmen.  With  genuine 
Teutonic  seriousness.  Dr.  Stern  reminds  us  of  the  insidious 
skill  with  which  France  took  advantage  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War    to    throw    upon    the    world-market    simultaneously    the 


"  Ml    01   El   WO\ih\'  WHO   LOOK   TO   I'AIIIS   I  on  III  hi  it   FASHIONS,    OUR  MEN   WHO    l.ooK   TO    LONDON, 

[EMBEB     THAI     OUR     PHYSICAL     FORM     IB     NOT     THAT     OF     THE      ENGLISH      \M>      FRENCH." 

I    \Mllo\S     I  \ 

Dr    Eug<  n   w  elf!   has  contributed  to  the  Illustrirle  Zeitung  an  article  on  "How  we  are  to  order  our  Kxtcrnal  Life  in  the  \««  <;<rnian\ 


Japanese  kimonos  and  the  Russian  blouses.  'That  is  carrying 
water  on  bojh  shoulders  with  a  vengeance,"  he  cries  out.  "The 
bear  and  the  cat,  both,  were  satisfied."  A  similar  game,  he 
further  recalls,  was  played  on  the  occasion  of  the  Turco- 
Bulgarian  War,  when  Europe's  ladies  were  forced  to  wear  the 
colors  of  Bulgaria,  then  the  protegee  of  France.     But,  he  asks— 

"Who  would  ever  have  thought  it  possible  that  even  the  now 
discarded  tango  fasluon  had  a  political  background?     We  were 
at  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.     The  United 
States  made  itself  ready  for  its  assault  on  Europe      The  San 
Francisco  Exhibition  was  mainly  destined  to  show  the  Central- 
and   South-American  republics  the  industrial  ascent   of   their 
giant  neighbor  to  the  north,  suggesting  to  them  thereby  the 
thought  of  severing  their  economic  relationship  with  Europe 
France  saw  the  danger,  and,  in  a  jiffy,  the  favorite  dance  of  the 
Argentina   white -slavers  became   the  fashionable   dance  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York,  from  London  to  Petrograd.    And 

?Kw?V0  ^^  the  DOt  l6SS  P™voking  tango .split  dress 

ine  fcoutn-Amenean  amour  propre  was  satisfied." 

Dr.  Stern  continues  his  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  clothes 
by  giving  us  a  learned  disquisition  on  the  difference  between 
world-fashion  and  national  costume.  The  latter  is  a  strait- 
jacket  which  can  not  be  changed  by  individual  taste,  while 
fashion  invites— yea,  imposes— modification  by  the  wearer  A 
national  costume  is  the  civil  uniform  of  a  people  or  of  a  certain 
section  of  a  country.  Fashion,  on  the  contrary,  represents  a 
transient  political  thought,  a  passing  economic  interest.  The 
costume  of  the  courtier  and  state  functionary  is  the  rigid  symbol 
of  aristocracy  and  bureaucracy;  fashion  is  a  democrat,  leveling 
the  social  differences. 

"To  speak  with  historical  exactness,  fashion,  properly  sneak- 
ing, appears  on  the  scene  only,  then,  when  the  State  begins  to 
lower  the  bars  of  social  privilege,  and  it  can  develop  its  full 
power  m  a  democracy  only.  The  French  rococo  style  was 
limited  to  aristocracy.  Real  fashion  started  with  the  French 
Kevolution. 

twTh!!r e,are  PeopIe  amon2  us  who-  in  t^e  national  excitement 
through  which  we  are  now  passing,  clamor  for  a  German  national 

S3E3S  £7  Tan  WeU'  but  the  idea  is  ridiculous  and 
unfeasible.  There  has  never  been  nor  ever  will  be  a  universally 
German  national  costume,  for  political  reasons  as  to  the  past 
for  economic  reasons  as  to  the  present  and  the  days  to  come' 
Only  an  absolutist  regime  matures  a  national  costume  The 
Chinese  cue  was  cut  off  when  the  Manchu  dynasty  left  the 
Imperial  palace.  Not  even  the  smallest  of  the  German  duchies 
tolerated  a  universal  livery.  Only  certain  corporations,  lay 
and  ecclesiastic,  accepted  one. 

"Costumes  are  oetrified  thoughts  of  the  past.  They  can  not 
be  transferred  to  living  surroundings  without  being  modified 
and  rejuvenated  in  a  center  of  world-fashion.  The  people  with 
its  natural,  fine  instinct  rejects  the  abrupt  imposition  of  an 
antiquated  style.  The  dress  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  ideas 
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the  taste  of  the  age.     France's  secret  of  success  lies  in   her 
exact  reading  of  racial  psychology.     Wars  or  alliance!  1, 

opening  of  new  trade-routes  were  for  her  the  eS  chosen 
moments  for  reviving  the  fashions  of  yore.  If  this  war  ha  Tnot 
broken  out  I  am  sure  the  world  would  have  been  surprised 
as  a  sequel  to  the  San  Francisco  Exhibition,  In-  some  Eons 
picked  out  among  Uncle  Sam's  eostumes  of  the  eighteenth  7r 
n  neteenth  centuries  Everything  was  ready.  The  fashion  preS 
of  France  and  the  United  States  worked  in  complete  union 
Phe  German  Michel,  as  usual,  would  have  said,  Amen>  Vnd 
aU  because  France  knew  that  we  Germans  are  without   ba7k- 

2 2AI  \°\n?  n°tlCe  ?  US;  and  our  own  8tuffs  ^d  fashions 
would  have  had  to  pass  through  the  English  or  French  capitals 
before  returning  to  us  under  an  assumed  foreign  nam.-." 

And  now  our  author  springs  a  genuine  surprize  on  the  unaware 
reader  by  seriously  advocating  the  khaki  uniform  as  starting- 
point  for  the  new  German  world-style,  singing  a  hymn  to  thfr 
gray  color,  its  intrinsic  advantages  over  black  and  white  its 
full  harmony  with  the  mood  of  our  time.  The  great  sacri- 
fices made  by  Germany  forbid  bright  colors  and  impose  abso- 
lute simplicity  in  the  cut.  Nations  and  epochs  instinctively 
create  their  dress  as  nature  does  in  obeying  the  temper  of  the 
seasons.  "So  could  the  darker  shades  of  gray  express  the  mourn- 
ing for  our  dead,  the  lighter  ones  symbolize  the  hope  in  our 
final  victory." 

But  in  his  great  universal  solicitude,  Dr.  Norbert  Stern  also 
thinks  of  the  faithful  allies,  encouraging  the  creation  of  a  Turk- 
ish fashion,  for  which  the  Mohammedan  Exhibition  at  Munich 
in  1908  and  the  Oriental  Exhibition  at  Cologne,  in  1913,  furnished 
very  acceptable  hints. 

A,lThiS  war  kroueht  th«  beautiful  countries  of  Islam  close  to 
Austria  and  Germany.  German  warriors  are  fighting  for  the 
sacred  interests  of  the  Moslems.  An  alliance  of  sword  and 
Wt  strange  indeed,  but  so  natural  on  tj  e  other  hand,  has 
established  itself  between  Central  Europe  and  Asia      Turkish 

SZ'nfT  timeS  r  da7'  Send  Up  pra>"ers  to  Allah  fo*  the 
the n7t,V  ?Tan?v;  Jn  Jerusalem'  Turidsh  soldiers  exchange 
the  native  fez  for  the  Prussian  helmet  to  show  their  sympathv 
German  sailors  in  Constantinople  wear  the  tarboosh.  Turkish 
soldiers  from  Asia  Mino-  ape  the  Emperor's  mustache.  These 
things  are  of  great  significance  to  him  who  knows  how  to  read 
the  expressive  language  of  fashion,  to  grasp,  so  to  say,  the 
metaphysical  meaning  of  dress. 

#w!12  £?Vssume  3'our  neighbor's  costume,  you  signify  your 

WDASliPfl  "  ^^dv identify  your  interests  with  him.'  Ships 
noist  the  flag  of  their  honored  guest;  friendlv  sovereigns  when 
meeting,  exchange  uniforms.  In  brief,  a  Turkish  fashion  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  present  situation." 

Dr.  Stern  concludes  his  essay  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  scepter  of  fashion  be  henceforth  transferred  from  the  frivo- 
lous hands  of  the  French  demi-mondaine  to  the  chaste  hands  of  the 
German  Hausfrau.    He  then  passes  in  review  the  German  ci1     - 


"  GERMAN  CLOTHES  AFTER  THE  WAR  MUST  BE  MODELED  ON  S©5 

THE   NEW  GERMAXY. 

and  from  it  Punch  culls  and  illustrat 


PARTICULAR  NATIONAL  COSTUME  NOTED  FOR  IT*  EASE  AXD  BEAt  IV ." 

es  some  selected  passages,  which  Germany  iu  other  days  might  have  taken  in  the  spiri,  of  humor 
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which  could  claim  to  replace  Paris  as  future  centers  of  the  world's 
fashion.  He  quotes  the  famous  Dr.  Julius  Lessing,  director  of 
the  Berlin  Industrial  Museum,  who,  in  1884,  had  the  courage  to 
write  as  follows:  "Where  should  fashion  find  a  center  in  Ger- 
many when  Germany  herself  has  none?  Berlin  is  hardly  the 
Kultur  capital  of  Prussia,  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  Cologne 
taking  their  own  courses.  Of  the  art  of  southern  Germany, 
Munich  is  the  center.  A  German  fashion  would  have  difficul- 
ties to  prevail  over  its  French  competitor.  How  would  a 
'Prussian'  or  'Bavarian'  fashion  fare?  Before  Berlin  has  not 
become,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  moral  capital  of 
Germany,  one  has  no  right  to  dream  of  a  predominating  'German 
fashion.'" 

Dr.  Stern  soothingly  adds  that  the  situation  lias  somewhat 
♦changed  since  the  times  of  William  I.  and  Bismarck,  but  he 
evidently  inclines  toward  Munich  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the  latter  having,  among  others,  the  great  advantage  of  being 
the  railroad  center  of  the  fashionable  cosmopolitan  watering- 
places — Hoinburg.  Nauheim,  Wiesbaden,  Kissingen,  and  Baden. 
Dresden,  Cologne,  and  Vienna  also  have  their  justifiable  claims. 


to  the  undersigned  [Mr.  Coffin].  Treasurer's  receipts  are  sent 
to  all  contributor's  and  their  names  are  foi'warded  to  Paris  from 
time  to  time  with  our  remittances." 


DEFENDING 


FRENCH    ARTISTS    KILLED 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  French  artists, 
among  whom  are  painters,  sculptors,  engravers,  and 
architects,  have  paid  the  extreme  price  of  their  devotion 
to  country  and  are  counted  with  the  dead.  Altho  a  Large  num- 
ber were  either  studen  t  s  m  the  Beaux-Art-  or  men  young  in  their 
profession,  says  the  American  painter,  Mr.  William  A.  Coffin, 
"not  a  few  were  known  to  American  artists,  sculptors,  and 
architect-  who  -tudic  in  recent  years  at  the  Paris  n<ih  ."  In- 
cluded in  t  he  list  furoished  to  the  American  Artists?  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  o  ganized  to  cooperate  with  the  French  society 
in  raising  relief  funds  for  artists'  families,  is  the  name  of  the 
young  American  aviator,  Victor  Chapman,  killed  at  the  front, 
who  was  a  student  of  architecture  In  tin  atelier  of  Gromort. 
The  names  printed  in  '/'•  Evening  Post  of  January  18  are  not 
repeated  here  hecaii-e  doubtless  only  a  few   would  be  known  even 

to  a  limited  circle  in  this  country,  bul  Mr.  Coffin's  words  to  the 
Post  are  wort  h  quol  ing: 

Some   time   ago    in    one  of    my    letter-    to   Mr.    Leon    Bonnat, 

president  of  the  Fraternity  des  Artistes,  who  is  the  director  of 
the  Iv-ole  Rationale  Superieurc  des  Beaux-Arts,  I  asked  if  a 
lisl  could  be  sent  to  me  of  French  artists  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  war.  In  due  time  such  a  lis!  came  to  hand  from  Mr. 
Edouard   Thoumy,    one   of    the   secretaries   of   the    Fraternity, 

and  it  includes  -tinhnts  who  went  to  the  trout  from  the  Beaux- 
Art-  ateliers.     Th<    lists  are.  |  think,  of  interesl    -of  sad  interest, 

indeed — for.  1  ho  there  are  no  more  than   three  hundred  and   fifty 

names,  doubtless  ;i  number  of  the  men  would  have  attained 
wide  fame  if  their  careers  had  not  been  cut  short. 

;'The  fir-t  two  sections  of  the  li-t.  including  artist-  who  have 

gained    reputation    in    France.    ma,\    not    contain    name-    known    in 

America,  bu1  tin-  i-   because  these  soldiers   wen    comparatively 
young.    All  tin-  students  were  young  men,  of  course. 
"I   do  not  like  to  ask  our  confrbn     in  Paris,  who  are  face  to 

■     with    war   and    have    their    hands    full    with    their   effort-    to 

help  th.  their  brethren,  to  go  to  much  trouble  in  a 

ter  of  this   kind,   bul    1  know  the  .  ild   he   twice  as 

long   if   they   included    artist-    not    connected    with    the   Societe   des 

Artistes    Francais  or  the   ficole  des  Beaux-Arts.     The  list-,  all 

bearing  tic   heading,  'Tombi    sur  It  champ  d'honv  re  tran- 

;it-  from  the  regi  »f  'in   Societe"  and  the  ficole,  and  give 

all  the  Christian  names  of  each  soldier,  i  identity  exact, 

hut  I  have  deleted  in  mo-t  cases  all  l.ut  the  fir-t  name  given 

of  masters  of  ateliers,  which  were  appended. 

"I   beg  that  a  little  more  of  your  valuabh    space  maj    be 

orded  to  say  thai  the  Relief  Fund  for  the  Famili<  -  of  French 

lier-Artists  under  our  direction  is  of  tin  greate  t  help  to  the 

ternite*  des   An:  t<        thai     ■■    know   their  needs    are   more 

pressing  than  <  d  that  checks  for  this  fund  should  be  made 

^lile     to     William     Baih         la    on,     Iria-urer,    and     mailed     to 

evei  (American  Fine  An-  Building    or 


"  REPERTORY  " 
MRS.  FISKE 


AGAINST 


FEW  ARTICLES  en  the  art  of  the  theater  have  aroused 
more  interest  than  the  one  by  Mrs.  Fiske  in  The  Century 
which  we  gave  our  readers  a  taste  of  in  our  issue  of 
January  6.  Some  have  applauded,  but  not  so  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  J.  Ranken  Towse,  if 
one  may  penetrate  the  anonymity  of  an  editorial  article.  This 
writer  finds  that  Airs.  Fiske's  "series  of  vehement  assertions 
concerning  the  value  of  the  repertory  system"  are  likely  to 
'seem  curiously  peiwerse  to  most  students  of  stage  art  and 
history  and  doubly  strange  as  proceeding  from  an  actress  of  her 
repute  and  long  experience."  Mr.  Towse  looks  on  with  amaze- 
ment at  Mrs.  Fiske's  assertion  that  the  repertory  idea  is  "out- 
worn, needless,  impossible,  and  harmful,"  and  retorts  that 
assertion  is  not  proof.  Her  main  argument  to  prove  the  reper- 
tory system  outmoded  is  that  it  has  no  place  in  an  age  of  special- 
ization such  as  ours,  when  actors  should  attain  perfection  in 
the  special  line  to  which  they  are  adapted.  But  so  it  was  with 
the  old  repertory  system,  retorts  Air.  Towse,  "with  the  signifi- 
cant addition  that  the  player  learned  to  he  proficient  in  several 
lines  instead  of  one.  In  other  words,  he  became  versatile, 
an  artist,  who  was  a  specialist  in  a  dozen  different  ways." 
Mrs.  Fiske's  instances  are  against  the  fact,  according  to  the 
/-.'<<  ninij  Post's  critic: 

"Granville  Barker,  she  is  made  to  declare,  showed  '  the  essence 
and  the  evil  of  the  repertory  theater  when  he  produced  plays 
for  which  his  company  was  utterly  unfitted.'  But  Mr.  Barker's 
companj  was  a  scratch,  not  a  repertory,  company,  as  was 
abundant h  pro\ed  bv  the  results.  In  '  Androcles'  it  did  well 
enough,  bul  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  it  failed  cgre- 
giously,  because  i1  could  not  embody  t  he  spirit  or  voice  the  music 
of  the  text.  Neither  Mr.  Barker  nor  his  players  had  been 
properlj  schooled. 

"  Doe-  Mrs.  Fiske  really  suppose  thai  a  repertory  theater  can, 
in  these  days,  he  formed  on  the  instant'.'  At  the  stroke  of  a 
millionaire-  wand'.'  There  was  a  time  when  this  could  have 
been  done,  when  il  would  have  been  possible  to  collect  a  body 
of  trained  actors,  with  mastery  of  Cultivated  speech  and  varied 
illustrative  action,  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  but  that 
ended  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  She  seems  to  think  that  the 
New  Theater  Company  was  a  repertory  company  just  because 
it  proposed  to  Income  one.  That  enterprise,  so  rich  in  promise, 
collapsed  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  true  stock-company 
idea,  which  means  a  cooperative  body  of  players  trained  ill  all 
the  requirements  of  miscellaneous  drama,  was,  unhappily, 
ignored.  The  company  Ought  to  have  been  selected  and  set  to 
work  on  tin-  proposed  program  for  two  or  three  years  before  the 
1  heater  was  opened. 

"  Nothing  could  he  unluckier  for  Mrs.  Fiske's  argument  than 
1  he  reference  to  Irving's  famous  London  Lyceum  Company, 
which,  she  says,  was  composed  of  specialists.  Here  the  fact 
i-  true,  hut  the  implication  disingenuous.  Specialist  s,  in  various 
direction-,  many  of  them,  including  Irving  himself,  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  bul  how  did  t  hey  become  such'.'  All  of  I  hem  were 
the  products  of  the  thorough  schooling  they  had   received   in 

these  same  needless,  impossible,  and  harmful  stock  companies. 
Where    are    their    equals    to    be    found    to-day?      And,    why    are 

they  non-existent?     'Januschek,'  she  cries,  'was  the  last  of  a 

race  of  giants.'  Win  are  there  no  more  of  them?  Whence  did 
thev    spring,    if   not    from    the  competitive  slock   companies,    lite 

only  practical  schools  of  acting'.'     A.  M.  Palmer  and  Augustin 

Daly,    she    avers,    often     approached     the    ideal.      That    is    true. 

Palmer  triumphed  because  he  never  ventured  out  of  the  field  in 
which  his  players  were  skilled  workers.  Daly  put  his  'special- 
ists' into  poetic  drama  and  demonstrated  their  utter  inade- 
quacy.   Out  of  their  narrow  boundaries,  transferred  into  realms 

of  imagination  from  those  of  mimetic  realism,  they  were  im- 
potent in  speech  and  action.  'No  single  company,'  says  Mrs. 
Fiske,    'even    t  ho   it    had    years   and    years    in    which    to    prepare, 

c6«ld  give  live  entirelj  differenl  plays  and  give  t  hem  all  properly.' 


-  '•   -  — 
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Has  she  ever  heard  of  Sadler's  Wells,  to  quote  but  one  of  many 
instances?  Even  now,  she  says  truly,  good  modern  plays  are 
often  ruined  by  bad  acting.  How  does  this  happen,  one 
wonders?     By  what  standards  does  Mrs.  Fiske  judge?" 

Mr.  Towse's  question  and  his  argument  which  follows  on 
recall  statements  in  his  recently  published  book,  "Sixty  Years 
of  the  Theater,"  relative  to  the  dearth  on  our  stage  of  actors 
trained  in  the  art  of  acting.  He  is  led  to  reassert  his  position 
by  Mrs.  Fiske's  suggestion  that  the  repertory  system  seeks 
"to  educate  the  actor  at  the  expense  of  the  public  and  dramatic 
literature,"  to  which  he  retorts: 

"That  can  only  refer  to  the  endowed  theater  in  which  few- 
students  of  the  stage  have  much  faith.     Otherwise  it  would 
imply  an  extraordinary  misconception  of  the  real  functions  of 
the  theater.     What  profit  to  the  public,  or  to  literature,  can 
there   be   in  uneducated   actors  without  a  glimmering  of  the 
higher  beauties  of  the  art  which  they  profess?     The  number  of 
our  educated  actors,   except  in  a  few  special  lines  of  purely 
contemporary    and    comparatively    small    artistic    interest,    is 
diminishing.     In  the  whole  English-speaking  world  to-dav  there 
are  not  half  a  dozen  players  of  the  highest  order.     Because 
of  this  condition  the  great  mass  of  the  literary  drama  of  all  kinds, 
upon  Avhich  the  chief  artistic  claims  of  the  theater  are  dependent , 
is  banished  from  the  stage.     Even  in  the  modern  plays  the  best 
performances  are  still  given  by  actors  who  had  their  early  train- 
ing in  repertory.     The  modern  system  has  had  a  long  trial,  with 
consequences  too  obvious  for  dispute.     It    has    made   'stars,' 
it  has  made  money  (for  a  few),  it  has  multiplied  theaters,  magni- 
fied the  paltry,  and  relegated  to  temporary  obscurity  what  is 
fine,  imaginative,  or  inspiring — matter  worthy  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  consideration.      Herein  no  wholesale   condemnation   of 
the  modern  drama,  even  of  the  most  'advanced'  modern  drama, 
when  it  has  brains,  valid  significance,  beauty,  or  brilliancy,  is  in- 
tended for  a  moment,     The  theater  ought  to  be,  must  inevitably 
be,  progressive,  but  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  future  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  it  must  be  catholic  and  comprehensive.     It  must  have 
a  body  of  skilled  professional  artists,  in  the  fullest  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  such  as  the  competitive  repertory  system,  embracing 
every  class  of  drama,  once  provided.     If  there  is  any  other  way, 
it  has  not  yet  been  discovered." 


AN    "AFFIRMATIVE"   EDUCATION 

BERNARD  SHAW  once  made  an  onslaught  upon  modern 
education  and  amused  himself  while  he  stupefied  others 
by  suggesting  a  new  curriculum.  One  of  the  things  he 
recommended  was  to  teach  children  how  to  look  up  trains  in  a 
time-table.  Reforms  almost  as  drastic  and  as  practical  as  that 
seem  to  be  in  contemplation  by  the  Rockefeller  General  Education 
Board,  who  plan  to  remove  the  "dead-wood  and  lumber  of 
tradition"  from  the  American  system  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education.  Such  a  "modern  school"  as  is  proposed  wall  In- 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Teachers'  College  of  Columbia 
University,  and  the  curriculum  devised  by  Abraham  Flexner, 
secretary  of  the  General  Education  Board,  will  include  "no 
study  of  formal  grammar,  no  involved  mathematics,  no  Latin. 
Greek,  nor  other  dead  language,  no  ancient  history  except  as  it 
bears  on  modern  problems — nothing,  in  fact,  for  which  no  better 
reason  than  tradition  can  be  assigned."  Books  will  disappear 
as  far  as  possible  as  a  means  for  instruction,  and  "the  accessible 
world"  will  be  used  as  the  laboratory  where  children  are  to  be 
"taught  and  trained  with  an  eye  to  the  realities  of  life  and 
existence."     Dr.  Elexner  is  quoted  by  the  press  as  saying: 

"The  curriculum  will  include  nothing  for  which  an  affirma- 
tive case  can  not  now  be  made  out.  We  shall  drop  1  he  st  ndy  of 
formal  grammar,  for  such  evidence  as  Ave  possess  points  to  the 
futility  of  formal  grammar  as  an  aid  to  eorrecl  speaking  and 
writing. 

"The  modern  school  will  not  go  through  the  form  of  teaching 
children  useless  historic  facts  just  because  previous  generations 
of  children  have  learned  and  forgotten  them.  Nor  will  it  teach 
obsolete  and  uncongenial  classics  simply  because  tradition  has 
made  this  sort  of  acquaintance  a  kind  of  good  form. 

"Latin  and  Greek  will  be  left  out — not  because  their  litera- 


tures are  less  wonderful  than  they  are  reputed  to  be,  but  beca 
their  present  position  in  the  curriculum  rests  upon  tradition  and 
assumption.  Nothing  is  more  wasteful  of  time,  or,  in  the  long 
run,  more  damaging  to  good  taste  than  unwilling  or  spasmodic 
attention  to  what  history  or  tradition  stamps  as  meritorious  or 
respectable  in  literature;  nothing  more  futne  than  tijf,  ]n 
believe  by  which  children  are  forced  to  worship  as  'classics'  or 
'standards'  what  in  their  hearts  they  revolt  from  because  it  is 
ill-chosen  or  ill-adjusted. 

"A  realistic  treatment  of  literature  will  lake  hold  of  the 
child's  normal  interests  in  romance,  adventure,  fact,  or  what 
not,  and  endeavor  to  develop  them  into  effective  habits  of  read- 
ing. Methods  will  not  be  calculated  to  train  the  mind'  or  to 
make  make-believe  literary  scholars. 

"Mathematics  will  be  taught  in  such  form,  in  such  amounts, 
and  at  such  times  as  other  subjects  require.  Perhaps  nowhere 
else,  under  present  systems,  is  waste  through  failure  so  great  as 
in  this  subject,  When  a  certain  degree  of  success  is  attained  it  is 
often  quite  unintelhgent ;  children  mechanically  carry  out  certain 
operations  in  algebra,  guided  by  arbitrary  signs  and  models; 
or  they  learn  memoriter  a  series  of  geometric  propositions.  The 
hollowness  of  both  performances— and  most  children  fail  to 
perform  so  much— is  evident  when  a  mechanical  problem  takes 
a  slightly  unfamiliar  turn.  The  child's  helplessness  shows  a 
striking  lack  of  mathematical  knowledge  and  •mental  discipline.' 

"The  truth  is  that  the  present  position  of  both  algebra  and 
geometry  is  historical.  With  the  realistic  standard  applied 
mathematics  taught  Avill  be  only  when  necessary,  and  then  in 
amounts  necessary. 

"The  school  Avill  put  great  stress  on  modern  languages.  It  is 
believed  that  languages  have  no  value  in  themselves;  they  exist 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas  and  abbreviating 
thought  and  action  processes.  If  studied  they  are  valuable 
only  in  so  far  that  they  are  practically  mastered— not  otherwise. 
We  shall  aim  for  absolute  fluency  for  our  pupils. 

"The  school  from  the  first  will  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
contacts  and  cross  connections.  Every  exercise  will  be  a  spelling 
lesson;  science,  industry,  and  mathematics  will  be  inseparable. 
Science,  industry,  history,  civics, literature,  and  geography  will 
to  some  extent  utilize  the  same  material. 

"Located  in  NeW  York,  the  school  will  have  wonderful  assets 
for  educational  purposes— the  harbor,  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
the  public  library,  the  city  government,  the  Weather  Bureau, 
the  transportation  systems,  the  teeming  life  of  Broadway, 
lectures,  concerts,  plays,  etc.  Other  communities  may  ha\  e  l< 
but  all  have  much.  As  tilings  now  are.  children  living  in  this 
rich  and  tingling  environment  get  for  the  most  part  precisely 
the  same  education  they  would  get  in  Oshkosh  or  Keokuk. 
They  are  losing  their  heritage." 

Already  a  body  of  opposition  is  preparing  itself;  some  hold 
with  Father  Joseph  H.  Rockwell,  of  Brooklyn  College,  that  the 
neAv  scheme  is  an  "absurdity."  while  others,  like  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise,  regard  it  AA-ith  mild  "suspicion."  William  G.  Willcox, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  opposes  the  abandonment 
of  the  classics  and  ancient  history,  saying: 

"Human  nature  has  not  changed  throughout  the  ages.  We 
can  not  understand  the  modern  without  a  study  of  the  ancient. 
Hoav  are  Ave  to  understand  the  development  of  man  unless  aw 
read  the  history  of  those  who  lived  before?  We  should  knov, 
the  language  they  spoke,  the  books  they  read,  and  the  thoughts 
that  were  theirs.  I  am  a  believer  in  liberal  education  for  the 
common  schools.  I  am  opposed  to  the  elimination  of  the 
cultural  studies.  A  study  of  practical  problems  can  not  take 
the  place  of  culture." 

Rabbi  Wise's  enlarged  "suspicion"  is  put  in  this  way: 

"Every  college  man  or  woman  must  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  announcement,  even  tho  it  came  too  late  to  "save  us 
from  the  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  with  which  we  were  dowered 
in  our  youthful  days.  It  is  deeply  suggestive  that  the  an- 
nouncement makes  clear  that  the  undertaking  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  experiment. 

"Some  will  question,  some  will  wonder,  whether  it  would  not 
be  more  auspicious  to  have  initiated  the  experiment  under 
public  auspices  rather  than  under  the  egis  of  a  quasi-private 
institution.  It  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  those  who 
have  too  timidly  listened  to  the  councils!  of  vocational  education, 
but  more  discerningly  hesitated  to  accept  the  potentially  menac- 
ing gospel  of  industrial  efficiency." 


RELIGIONiAND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


.  htcd  by  Brown  Brothers,  New  Fork. 

WHERE   HOPE   MAY  NO  MORE  BE  ABANDONED  BY  ALL  WHO  ENTER. 
Penitentiary  at  Trenton.  New   Jersey,  in  which  the  new  Governor,  Walter  E.  Edge,  promises  drastic  reforms. 


TO   REFORM   NEW  JERSEY'S   MEDIEVAL   PRISONS 


HOPE  FOR  PRISON  REFORM  in  New  Jersey  waited 
upon  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Governor,  Walter  E. 
Edge,  of  Atlantic  City,  and  his  first  message  to  the 
Legislature  sounded  the  call.  Shocking  information  of  prison 
conditions  had  been  publicly  given  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  by  Harold  A.  Littledale,  and  in  the  New  Republic  (New 
York) v by  Patrick  Quinlan.  The  latter,  as  he  himself  says, 
speaks  "after  nearly  two  years  in  its  cells  as  an  unwilling  resi- 
dent." Hi-  conviction,  which  aroused  much  controversy,  was 
for  speeches  in  the  Paterson  silk  strike  that  were  held  to  be 
incendiary.  "If  we  agree,"  he  says,  "that  malnutrition,  foul 
air.  hail  sanitation  are  evils  in  a  alum,  we  can  not  deny  they  are 
evils  in  a  Staff  institution."  The  new  Governor  states  in  his 
message  that  "conditions  in  the  Slate  prison  at  Trenton  are 
admittedly  unsatisfactory."  The  ground  maintained  for  prison 
purposes,  he  says,  i-  go  extensively  occupied  with  buildings  that 
then-  is  no  opportunity  for  sanitation.  Certain  proposed  changes 
an-  rejected  as  mere  makeshifts,  for  the  situation  would  only  be 
temporarily  relieved,  but  not  cured.      He  continues: 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  far  enough  advanced  in  our  ideas 
on  prison  reform  to  face  this  problem  and  solve  it  for  all  time 
in  a  lii^  way. 

"I  believe  the  door  of  opportunity  for  this  solution  opens  to 
penal  farm-  and  road-work.  If  these  well-known  ideas  are 
put  into  greater  practical  practise  in  New  Jersey,  there  will  be 
QO  need  for  3uch  extensive  prisons.  Inside  industries,  which, 
of  course,  musl  be  preserved  tor  those  prisoners  who  can  not 
do  outside  work,  will  be  tic  easier  regulated,  because  they  shall 
need  to  be  l<  extensive.  Tic-  State-use  system  as  a  substitute 
for  the  contract-labor  system,  which  is  unlawful  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  under  the  subterfuge  of  the  so-called  piece-price 
plan,  can  be  ext<  nded  on  such  n  comprehensive  scale  that  it 
•  possible  even  to  solve  the  prison  problem  without  adding 
a.  foot  to  the  grounds  of  the  institution  in  Trenton. 

"1  take  it  thai  the  succ  at  Lee  burg  shows  the  possibilities 
of  the  penal-farm  -..  Btem." 


The  Governor  proposes  calling  together  in  conference  in  the 
near  future  representatives  of  the  Prison  Labor  Commission 
and  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Charities  Aid  and  Prison  Reform 
Association,  inspectors  of  the  State  prison,  the  Commissioner  of 
Charities  and  Corrections,  the  State  Purchasing  Agent,  and 
other  representative  officials,  to  "tell  their  stories  individually, 
express  their  own  views,  and  submit  to  questions."     In  brief — 

"There  is  necessity  for  harmonizing  the  conflicting  opinions 
and  views  upon  this  question  and  obtaining  speedy  legislative 
action  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  solving  the  prison-reform 
problem,  but  also  of  reorganizing  and  placing  on  a  sound  business 
basis  the  management  and  care  of  public  institutions  of  a  charit- 
able and  correctional  nature.  Regarding  the  latter,  there  ought 
to  be  more  centralization  of  authority,  and,  in  consequence, 
more  workable  and  reachable  concentration  of  responsibility." 

Mr.  Littledale,  in  one  of  his  Evening  Post  articles,  makes  out  a 
long  indictment  on  the  basis  of  "facts,"  which  he  collates  and 
asserts.     Thus: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  two,  three,  and  even  four  men  are  confined 
together  in  the  same  cell  in  violation  of  the  law. 

"It  is  a  fori  that  dungeons  exist  and  that  men  are  incarcerated 
therein  and  given  only  bread  and  water  twice  a  day. 

"It  is  a  furl  that  men  have  been  chained  to  the  walls  of  under- 
ground dungeons. 

""It  is  a  fact  that  women  convicts  are  confined  with  men, 
and  that  cell  55,  wing  4,  is  kept  apart  for  that  purpose. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  women  prisoners  eat,  sleep,  and  live  in  their 
cells  and  work  on  sewing-machines  in  the  corridor  outside 
their  cells. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  dining-hall  and  that  men  are  (>■(] 
in  their  cells  or  in  the  corridor. 

"  //  is  a  fact  that  the  cries  of  convicts  protesting  against  their 
food  have  been  heard  by  those  who  passed  through  the  streets 
outside. 

"It  18  a  fact  that  the  men  have  only  half  an  hour's  recreation  a 
week,  and  that  the  recreation-yard  for  fourteen  women  convicts 
is  larger  than  the  recreation-yard  for  1,200  men. 
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"7<  ts  a/aci  that  many  cells  are  dark  and  ill- ventilated. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  newest  wing  seventy  cells  are  so  damp 
that  they  can  not  be  used,  and  that  on  occasions  the  corridor 
is  so  wet  that  the  keepers  have  to  wear  rubbers. 

"  It  is  a  fact  that  a  cell-building  erected  in  1835  is  in  use^o-day. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  State's  wards  were  confined  up  to  last 
Monday  in  an  old  wing  that  the  State  Board  of  Health  had 
condemned  as  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  consumptives  circulate  with  the  well,  expos- 
ing them  to  contagion. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  first  offender  is  thrown  with  the 
habitual  criminal. 

' '  It  is  a  fact  that  a  youth  was  released  in  Decem- 
ber who  came  to  the  prison  a  boy  of  thirteen  years, 
wearing  short  trousers. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  men  are  punished  by  being 
put  face  to  the  wall,  and  that  sometimes  they  are 
kept  there  all  day  without  food. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  convicts  may  not  receive  fruit. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  a  commodious  bath-house, 
^vith  hot-  and  cold-water  supply,  is  used  only  two 
months  in  the  year. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  for  ten  months  in  the  year  the 
convicts  are  given  only  a  bucket  of  water  once  a 
week  in  which  to  bathe,  that  after  bathing  they 
must  wash  their  clothes  in  this  water  and  then 
wash  out  their  cells." 

Mr.  Littledale  continues  with  a  much  longer 
list  of  "facts,"  some  of  which  follow: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  management  of  the  prison 
is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Inspectors  who  meet  only 
once  a  month,  and  whose  members  are  from  scat- 
tered parts  of  the  State. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  paroles  can  be  granted  by  two 
independent  bodies — the  Board  of  Inspectors  and 
the  Court  of  Pardons. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  a  salaried  school-teacher  is 
employed,  but  that  there  is  no  schoolroom  or 
furniture,  in  violation  of  the  law. 

' '  It  is  a  fact  that  three  chaplains  are  employed, 
but  that  the  chapel  seats  only  350  persons,  while 
the  prison  population  is  usually  in  excess  of  1,300. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  salaried  moral  instructor 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Taylor,  father  of  Leon 
R.  Taylor,  ex-Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
that  he  was  appointed  by  his  son  while  Acting 
Governor  of  the  State. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  Board  of  Inspectors  turns 
the  convicts  over  for  work  on  the  public  roads  at 
the  rate  of  $1.25  a  day,  which  is  paid  by  the  tax- 
payers, but  that  the  Board  turns  the  convicts  over 
to  private  contractors  at  thirty-five  cents  a  day. 

' '  It  is  a  fact  that  goods  made  in  the  prison  for 
private  contractors  are  not  marked  'Manufac- 
tured in  New  Jersey  State  Prison,'  and  that  this 
is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  while  the  contract  shops  are  put  in  operation 
daily,  the  shop,  equipped  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $12,000,  to  make 
socks  and  underwear  for  inmates  of  State  institutions  is  idle  and 
has  been  idle  for  some  months,  and  that  the  salaried  instructor 
has  nothing  to  do. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  convicts  are  supposed  to  be  paid  2*2  cents 
a  day  for  their  work  in  prison  and  that  they  do  not  get  it." 

The  New  York  World,  after  commending  the  enterprise  of 
The  Evening  Post  for  making  these  revelations,  says: 

"Probably  there  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
hardships  inflicted  upon  human  beings  in  the  New  Jersey  prison 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  day  in  the  case  of  live  stock.  It  is 
only  when  we  come  to  deal  arbitrarily  with  men  and  women  con- 
victed of  crime  that  we  forget  all  our  fine  principles  and  set  up 
petty  despotisms  worse  than  those  whose  violent  suppression 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  celebrating. 

"A  system  that  breaks  or  brutalizes  its  victims,  even  tho  they 
may  have  been  offenders,  is  more  dangerous  to  society  than  most 
of  the  prisoners  whom  it  tortures.  The  hoiTors  of  the  Trenton 
blackhole  are  worse  than  most  of  the  wrongs  that  peopled  it. 
For  these  infamies  we  are  indebted  to  a  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
has  persisted  in  spite  of  our  political  ideals  and  which  has 
obscured  even  the  humanity  of  a  people  that  is  shocked  by 
the  sufferings  of  a  dog." 


A   CATHOLIC   VIEW   OF   THE   NEW 
YUCATAN 

HOW  GOVERNOR  SALVADOR  ALVARADO,  of 
Yucatan,  appears  to  Catholic  eyes  is  disclosed  in  a 
letter  from  the  city  of  Merida  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Catholic  Extension  Magazine  (Chicago,  January;.  That  even 
independent  observers  in  this  Mexican  State  are  shocked  by 
certain  things  the  Governor  has  done  to  the  Catholic  Church 
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EDUCATION   AT   TKEXTON  PENITENTIARY. 

It  is  asserted  that  'a  salaried  school-teacher  is  employed,  but  that  there  is  no  school- 
room or  furniture,  in  violation  of  the  law." 


was  noted  in  our  issue  of  January  (>,  when  the  many  admired 
reforms  in  the  government  of  the  State  were  recorded.  The 
Catholic  commentator  finds  little  if  anything  to  commend  in  the 
Alvarado  policies,  and  one  capital  charge  made  against  the 
Governor  is  that  of  summarily  executing  citizens.  The  date  of 
the  letter  is  September  24.  1916,  and  it  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

•"Here  you  can  not  pray,  hear  mass,  or  talk.  There  is  not  a 
priest  or  an  open  church  in  any  of  the  towns  of  the  State.  All 
the  churches,  except  two  iu  this  city,  wire  seized  and  all  their 
furnishings  were  destroyed.  The  Church  of  the  Third  Order  is 
now  a  museum;  the  Church  of  Jesus-Maria,  a  Masonic  Hall:  and 
several  of  the  others  are  stores,  their  balustrades  and  altar- 
having  been  sold  or  destroyed.  Other  churches  have  been 
turned  into  halls  for  workmen  or  dwellings  for  soldiers'  families. 
There  is  not  one  Catholic  college  or  school  open.  The  bishop's 
residence  and  the  residences  of  the  priests  were  confiscated  by 
a  decree  of  Alvarado.  and  as  they  fear  being  later  obliged  to 
restore  them,  they  are  selling  everything — the  marbles,  the  doors, 
and  even  the  plants  in  the  gardens.  Meat-markets  are  not  per- 
mitted, because  Alvarado  bought  60.000  barrels  of  meat  from 
the  United  States,  so  only  he  may  sell  meat.  With  this  meat  he 
pays  many  people.  Everything  is  sold  for  the  profit  of  Alvarado 
and  Carranza.     Every  month  we  have  10,000  hens,  500  chick' 
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and  500  cases  of  eggs,  besides  the  cereals;  all  are  distributed 
through  all  the  states,  to  be  sold,  and  the  profits,  they  say,  are 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  revolution.  No  one  can  purchase 
anything  but  through  the  Government.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  go  without  needles  because  the  Government  does  not  keep  this 
article.  All  the  traders  haveHo  get  their  goods  from  the  Govern- 
ment. In  each  town  there  is  a  provost  who  determines  the 
prices  of  all  goods,  like  pottery,  eggs,  etc.  The  provost's  salary 
is  paid  by  the  merchants.  All  this  is  in  the  name  of  liberty. 
Good-by.  I  report  things  which  nobody  can  know  there;  but 
many  things  will  always  remain  unknown,  because  the  official 
papers  state  the  contrary,  and  we  have  a  close  censorship  on  all 
communications." 


RUSSIA'S   RELIGIOUS   IMPOSTOR 

OXE  OF  THE  MOST  EXTRAORDINARY  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  successfid  impostors  who  ever  made 
religion  a  cloak  for  ambition,  sensuality,  and  vice  was 
removed  from  earth  in  the  assassination  of  the  Russian  monk, 
Gregory  Rasputin.  This  is  the  striking  as- 
sertion at  the  beginning  of  a  most  interest- 
ing study  of  the  monk  in  The  Outlook  (New 
York),  by  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  Ameri- 
can traveler  who  some  years  ago  investigated 
and  wrote' on  the  Siberian  -  exile  system. 
Rasputin's  very  name,  we  are  told,  "means 
a  rake,  a  dissolute,  licentious  man,"  and  was 
assumed  by  its  bearer  when,  in  later  life, 
"he  put  on  a  deceptive  garb  of  sanctity" — 
perhaps  intending  "to  suggest  the  idea  thai 
he  was  a  reformed  and  converted  sinner." 
lie  was  of  peasant  stock  and  received  the 
elementary  education  of  the  public  schools, 

which  enabled  him  to  write  his  name  and 
read  the  Bible.  "As  a  youth  he  was  given 
to  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  and  lived 
the  life  of  a  common  village  hoodlum  of  the 
peasanl  class;  bu1  in  spile  of  his  excesses 
lie  developed  into  a  man  of  powerful  phy- 
sique and  not  unpleasing  appearance,  and  a 
man.  moreover,  who  for  some  reason  was 
particularly  attractive  to  women."  His  in- 
termediary years,  when  he  took  up  fche  guise 
of  religion,  are  hi  are  sketched  : 


< .  RE<  iORY    RASP1    II  \ 


The  recently  assassinated  Russian 
monk  who  (fielded  a  "dark"  Influ- 
ence In  t  he  Royal  household. 


"About   the  beginning  of  the  presenl  cen- 
taury, when  lie  was  approaching  middle  life, 

Gregory   happened    to   fall    in  with  an  itiner- 
ant   Siberian    preacher,    and    under    the    hitter's    influence    he 
ostensibly  reformed,  repented,  and  became  converted.    Whether 

there    was   any   sinceritj     in    this    protest  change   of    heart    oV   not 

we  have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  for  two  years  or  more  the 
repentant  -inner  studied  the  Bible,  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
the  writings  of  the  Church  father-,  and  finally  went  on  a  long 
religious    pilgrimage.      When    he   returned    to   western    Siberia    he 

became  an  itinerant  preacher  himself,  and  set  upas  a  starets, 
or  'holy  one.'  under  the  name  of  Rasputin.  By  this  time  he 
had  become  a  man  of  shrewd  native  ability,  had  acquired  self- 
confidence,  and  had  discovered  that  by  means  of  his  personal 
magnetism,  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  reputed 
holiness,  he  could  exert  a  strong  influence  over  both  men  and 
ien,  but  particularly  women.  The  idea  then  apparently 
occurred  to  him  thai  he  could  find  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise 

of  his  talent-  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire  than  in  western  Siberia, 
and  in  1905,  armed  with  letters  of  introduction  from  the  local 
ecclesiastical  authorities  to  Bishop  Theofan  and  the  famous 
Father  John,  of  Cronstadt,  he  Btarted  for  St.  Petersburg. 

The   supposition    that   a   middle-aged,    profligate    Siberian 
muzhik  could  make  a  career  for  himself  in  the  higher  circles  of 

WOUld   have  seemed   at    that    time   so   im- 

prob  to  be  almost    ridiculous;    bul    the  daring,  quick- 

witl  crapulous  religious  impostor  was  well  on  the  road  to 

mi   [ess   than   three   month-.     He  seems   to  have   been 

p  first  b- u,  of  the  higher  court  circles,  who  found 

his   religious   teachings    aovel    and    his    personality   attractive. 

mntx       [gnatief,   wife  of  a  former  Governor-General  of      sinister  influences  has  finally  been  removed  by  assassination 


Siberia,  is  said  to  have  called  attention  to  him  first,  but  he  was 
soon  received  as  a  welcome  guest  in  all  those  salons  of  the  capital 
where  religious  and  philosophical  questions  were  diseust.  'In 
a  few  months,'  said  the  St.  Petersburg  Ryetch,  'the  starets  reached 
the  apogee  of  his  influence  and  success.  Religious  seekers  in  the 
salons  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  apostle,  who  had  come  as  the 
bearer  of  new  truth  and  teaching.  His  religious  and  philosophi- 
cal theories,  based  on  his  alleged  authority  from  on  high  and  on 
the  "cleansing"  of  the  world  from  its  sins  through  him,  at- 
tracted a  throng  of  disciples — especially  female  disciples — and 
opened  a  wide  arena  for  the  gratification  of  his  lascivious 
propensities.' " 

Accounts  differ  as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  meeting  the 
Czar,  but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  about  ten  years  ago,  and 
his  influence  soon  became  so  great  that  "even  nobles,  generals, 
and  high  officers  of  State  who  desired  promotion  or  increase  of 
salary  sought  his  intercession  and  support."  But  by  1909  his 
loose  moral  conduct  had  become  a  scandal  and  in  1910  Prime 
Minister  Stolypin  ordered  him  out  of  the  city.  He  disappeared 
for  a  time,  but  at  the  end  of  1911  he  was 
back  again  in  St.  Petersburg  and  "became 
the  favorite,  if  not  the  adviser,  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress."  During  the  next 
two  years,  so  Mr.  Kennan  quotes  from  the 
St.  Petersburg  Ryetch,  "the  life  and  success 
of  the  stdVets  were  perhaps  without  a  par- 
allel even  in  Russian  history."     Thus: 

'To    his    influence    were    attributed    the 
resignation  of  S.  M.   Lukianof,  Procurator 
of  the  Holy  Synod,  the  overthrow  of  Bishop 
Hermogen  and  the  monk  Iliodor,  with  whom 
he  had  quarreled;    the  promotion  of  Bishop 
Barnabas;       the      campaign      against      the 
Metropolitan  Antonius;    and  the  wholesale 
dismissal  of  professors  from  the  ecclesiastical 
academies.     His  activities  finally  created  so 
much  indignation  in  the  Duma  that  they 
were  made  the  subject  of  two  interpellations. 
"In  July,  1914,  while  Rasputin  was  mak- 
ing a  visit  to  his  native  village  of  Pokrofsky, 
in  the  Siberian  province  of  Tobolsk,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street  by  a  peasant  woman 
named  (iuseva,  who  declared,  when  she  was 
arrested,   that  she   'wished   to  remove  from 
fhis  world  that  false,  infamous  prophet,  who 
has  led  so  many  people  astray,  and  who  has 
falsely    instructed    the    Czar    on    countless 
questions.'      Rasputin,    who   seemed   to  be 
mortally   wounded,  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
in  Tyumen,  where  he  was  s'oon  cared  for  by 
Prof.  Serge  Pedorof,  the  Czar's  court  physi- 
cian, and  Mademoiselle  Virubova,  a  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Em- 
press, who  had  been  sent  there  by  Imperial  command.     Two  or 
three  days  later  a  telegram  from  Tyumen  announced  that  after 
a   surgical  operation    Kaspufin    died,  without  recovering  consci- 
ousness, at  6  p.m.,  on   the  14th  of  July.     But  he  was  not  dead. 
A   subsequent  report  stated  that   he  had  regained  consciousness 
and    would    probably  recover.      Threes  or  four  months  later  he 
was  again   in  St.  Petersburg,  apparently  as  popular  among  the 
women  and  as  powerful  at  the  court  as  ever. 

"After  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  Rasputin's  in- 
fluence over  Hie  Emperor  and  the  Empress  was  popularly  con- 
nected with  many  important  events,  notably  the  removal  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  from  command  of  the  armies.  Rasputin, 
it  was  said',  favored  a  separate  peace  with  Germany,  and  the 
Grand  Duke,  when  he  heard  of  it,  declared  that  if  the  starets 
should  fall  into  his  hands  he  would  hang  him. 

"Russian  newspapers  and  speakers  in  the  Duma  have  never 
been  permitted  to  criticize,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Imperial 
family;  but  during  the  past  two  years  the  attentive  reader  of 
current  Russian  history  must  have  noticed,  in  the  press  and  in 
parliamentary  debates,  frequent,  references  to  the  'dark  forces' 
that  were  attempting  to  control  Russia's  foreign  and  domestic 
policy. 

'These  'dark  forces'  were  Rasputin  and  other  adventurers, 
impostors,  or  fanatics,  who  were  apparently  influencing  the 
character  and  sometimes  inspiring  the  acts  of  a  religiously 
inclined    but    3Uperstiti0U8   monarch.      The   most    potent    of  these 
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OVER  $75,000  FOR  BELGIAN  CHILDREN  IN  TEN  DAYS 


AMERICANS    ARE    THE    MOST    LIBERAL    PEOPLE 
/-A      on   earth.      We   have   long   believed   it.      We   know  it 
-*•     -*-   now.     They  are  proving  it  by  every  mail  The   Liter- 
ary  Digest  receives.     Their  letters  and  remittances,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  are  pouring  in  upon  us  in  generous  response 
to  our  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Belgian  children.     We  close' this 
page  necessarily  on  Wednesday  noon,  January  24,  and  up  to 
this  hour,  in  the  brief  ten  days  since  remittances  could   begin 
to  reach  us,  the  sum  total  of  returns   is   over  $75,000.      It  is  a 
splendid  token  of  human  sympathy,  of  Good  Samaritan  service. 
And  our  Digest  donors  have  only  just  begun  to  give!     Old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  their  hearts  are  thrilling  to  that    cry  of 
the  children    oversea,      If   but  a    half  of   them    could    read    but 
one-half  the  letters  that  have  already  come  to  us,  there  would 
not  be  a  hungry  child  in  Belgium  the  remainder  of  this  year. 
Only  a  few  inadequate  quotations  can  be  afforded  space,  giving 
mere  hints  of  the  wonderful  spirit  which  the  great  number  reveal. 
Remember  that  100  cents  of  every  dollar  contributed  goes  to 
Belgian  children,  under  guarantee  of  The  Literary  Digest. 

"I  have  some  difficulty  in  supporting  and  educating  my  own 
children,"  writes  a  gentleman  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  "but  not 
so  much  that  1  can  not  contribute  a  mite  to  the  aid  of  four 
young  Belgians";  and  his  check  is  for  $48.  From  Atlanta.  (!a., 
comes  a  remittance  of  $36,  representing  three  members  of  the 
sender's  family.  "For  my  wile  and  myself  and  for  our  three 
happy  and  well-nourished  children."  says  a  gentleman  of  Water- 
loo, Neb.,  "I  beg  to  enclose  you  sixty  dollars." 

"Your  appeal  should  meet  with  an  instantaneous  and  liberal 
response,"  comments  a  New  York  gentleman;  "your  method 
is  the  right  kind— practical,  and  will  succeed";  and  his  letter  en- 
closes a  check  for  $000  "to  care  for  fifty  Belgian  children  during 
the  ensuing  year." 

We  do  not  always  feel  free  to  give  the  names  of  contributors, 
so  many  of  them  have  stipulated  that  their  names  be  withheld. 
As,  for  instance,  a  manufacturer  in  Louisville  says:  "Enclosed 
find  check  for  $00,  upon  the  condition  that  my  name  is  not  to 
be  mentioned."  Real  sacrifice  shines  through  a  letter  from 
Ohio,  enclosing  two  checks,  from  two  school-teachers,  each  for 
$12.10,  and  asking  that  they  be  notified  if  more  is  Heeded  "by 
April  1." 

Enclosing  $00  in  the  name  of  his  wife  and  himself  a  Missouri 
teacher  says:  'This  is  approximately  1  per  cent,  of  our  joint 
income.  I  feel  that  it  is  reprehensibly  small,  and  1  shall  want  to 
contribute  again  as  soon  as  I  can  catch  up  on  debts." 

"I  know   that    1    am  under  a  moral  obligation   to   help   the 


suffering  Belgian  children,"  writes  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Naval  service.  "You  know,  Mr.  Editor,  that  that 
obligation  rests  with  equal  force  on  every  other  American 
citizen  whose  power  to  aid  is  equal  to  mine."  And  hie  check 
is  for  $1,200. 

With  a  brief  message  from  a  Pennsylvania  college  town 
comes  a  check  for  $1,236,  covering  one  child  each  for  three 
children  in  that  hom* — "Eleanor,  Bill,  and  .Jim."  while  "  Mother 
and  Dad"  add  the  "$1,200  for  100  children."  Prom  another 
college  town  near  that  home  of  those  Friends  who  favor  p<  ;,<•, 
another  pair  send  $100;  and  a  Boston  lady  remits  $120,  "wit), 
best  wishes  for  the  Fund."  which  sum  is  matched  by  th<  check  of 
a  Delaware  reader,  while  |he  check  of  an  iron-founder  in  Ten- 
nessee for  $240,  covers  twenty  children's  extra  ration,  aim 
says:  "I  trust  you  will  have  a  generous  response."  Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  represented  by  a  manufacturer  who  send-  $200;  and 
from  a  cotton-mill  In  New  Jersey  comes  a  remittance  of  $1,224, 
covering  102  children. 

By  telegraph  a  Philadelphian  who  had  previously  senl  s](#) 
pledged  a  like  remittance  each  month  for  a  year.  Remitting 
$17,  a  manufacturer  in  Milton,  Pa.,  proposes  thai  w<  print 
the  appeal  of  January  20,  in  circular  form,  and  says  he  will  pay 
for  1,000  copies  and  place  them  in  homes  there. 

Saysalawyer  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  enclosing  hi-  firsl  remittanci  : 
"I  am  willing  to  undertake  the  extra  feeding  necessary  for 
twelve  children  for  one  year,  provided  1  may  be  permitted  to 
.make  the  payments  monthly."  Many  other  pledges  of  like 
nature  have  come.  To  accept  the  thousands  of  such  that  we 
hope  will  follow  must  mean  large  expense  for  clerical  service. 
etc..  but  this  The  Literart  Digest  will  cheerfully  incur.  Send 
the  pledges  in! 

"My  Sunday-school  class  contributed  to  the  Fund  about  two 
years  ago,"  writes  a   Brooklynite;    "I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
start    another";     and    he    sends   $24.      "The   ministers   oi    evi 
denomination  and  in  every  church  of  the  United  State-  should 
voice  this  appeal  from  their  pulpits,"  writes  a  St.  Louis  lawyer, 

who  encloses  $12. 

"Dear  Little  Belgian  Boy":  says  one  letter  from  Illinois 
"Mere  are  $12  to  take  care  of  you  this  year.  I  am  only  four 
and  a  half  years  old.  so  daddy  is  holding  my  hand  as  I  write  this 
letter  to  you";  and  a  little  older  son  of  the  same  "daddy" 
writes  for  himself  to  another  "dear  Utile  Belgian,"  and  "daddy's" 
check  for  $24  is  enclosed  with  both.  We  wonder  if  then  b<  not 
thousands  of  such  nice  little  fellows  as  Harris  A.  Kemp  ami 
J.  S.  Kemp,  who  would  like  their  father-  t,,  do  likewise  for  them'.' 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  January  IS  to  January  24  inclusive. 


$6,312.00 — Employees  of  the  Publishers  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  (Payable  $526.00  monthly  foi  13  months;  our 
employees  decided  to  give  monthly  so  as  to  give  largely.) 
$1,236.00 — "Mother  and  Dad,  Eleanor,  Kill  ami  Jim." 
$1.200.00 — \.  w.  Wagnalls.  Wilfred  .1.  Funk,  c  c 
Aehoni,  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Farley,  B.  .1.  Cuddihj 
Mrs.   it.  ,i.   Cuddihy,   II.   N.  Wood. 

$1,000.00 — Cooper  Underwear  Company. 

$600.00 — "Five    Phlladelphians,"     Dorothy    v.     Everett 
T.   M.   Gardner,  William  I..    Lyall,  .7.    1'.  Thompson,   Cr.ne 
gark  Inn   (F.   L,   Seely,   President). 

$500.00 — Dr.   and  .Mrs.   Frederic  s.   Coui.l.   Eleanors  S 
Semple. 

$300.00 \.     E.    Dringle.    Stair    &    Company. 

$252.00 — Waller  W.    Pharo. 

$240.00 II.    S.    Chamberlain,   Jr.,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Heath- 

C.   Dulles,  Frederick  c.   Folsoin,   "In   Memon   of  Lewis  li 

l.u.lcis,"    T.    A.    Marloxv. 

$200.00 — It.  F.   Bower,  .).  P.  Gay,  u.  K.  Noyes. 

$150.00 W.    K.    Gardner,    Loui.se  F.    Pelser, 

$144.00 — A.    Gatliff,    Richard    Henry   Catling    J     A'     d 
Norman,   Louis  C.  sands.  .Mis.  Frederick  Stovell. 

$120.00 — "Anonymous."  Mrs,  II.  O.  Apthorp  W  11 
Bower,  I..  It.  Brown,  "Cortland,  N  ,T."  Walter  s.  cramp 
Kobert  W  Kmerton,  Joseph  IV  Everett,  J  K  Fraser  "V 
Friend,"  .1.  M.  Griffith,  William  E.  Guy,  A  B  Hlne 
Yvtllard  c.  Jackson,  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  Edgar  C  l  eon- 
aid.  .1.  s.  Mackorell,  Lawrence  J.  Morris,  Caroline  it  Sar- 
iineiit.s.  it,  u.  seining,  k.  n.  starbuck,  Newton  I:  Tark- 
ington,  Ralph  Tuggle,  W.  1'.    niderhill,  Mr.  and  Mrs    Louis 


1\  Ward,  W.   E.  Weldoi 
Wood    &    Shulhof,    Henry 

$110.00- 


Wm.  n.  w  ise, 
Warden. 


A  W.  11  Wi( 


$108.00 
lis.   C.    M. 


P.    Bauer. 


Keystone  State  Normal   s. 

Mi     and    Mix   c.    i  .    Busl  i  w 

Bosworth. 

$100.00 — Thos.  M.  Adams,  Walter  Beetx  Marj  E.  B. 
Blair,  l'  B  Bowers  Win.  G.  Davldsoi  a  C  mpanj  Inc. 
<■  \  Eckhert,  Ogden  M.  Edwards,  Robert  W.  Evans  Mrs 
Mildred   Foss,   "Tour  Friends,"   I  .   A.    Heard,   S.   M    Mait- 

W.     i;.    Mohler,    Mr.    and    \l  -      I      c       V  ,■ 
Emily  Packer,  Julius  A.   Payne,  -Mis    William  Dingi 
Joseph    Ralph,     Mi"    I    Izabeth    Taylor     Mrs     w      oilman 
Thompson,    11.    B     \\  iese,    Mars    '  .    w  [thi 

$96.00 — John    Russi  Number  Company.   F 

M,   Olyphaut,   n.   w.   Paull,  J.   I!.    Hawley,  C.  R,   M 

rat. 

$84.00 — St.  Job  .   I.   W.    Miller. 

$79.00 —     \    Frla  d." 

$75.00 lam.-  \ rcliibald    PattelL 

■Riverton,"    Scoville,    Brown    &    i 
$72.00 — "A     family    of    six.     Seymour,    Ind  • 
Ohio/'    Harriet.    BettJ    and    Ida    Webber, 

$60.00 — R.  E.  Allen,  "Anonymous."  E  \"  Carpenter 
Carolyn  A.  I  plwell.  Mr.  and  Mrs  Cam 
',-  «  doto,  "i:  89th  St  Friends*  Cleveland  ■■  Frances 
c  Eggleston,  Francis  Farquhar,  <>  P.  Fitzgerald 
Olive  B.  Griffith,  II.  B,  Hawley,  W.  s.  Hollister,  Mrs.' 
Lloyd  B.  Huff,  C.  w.  Humphrey,  "In  His  Name,"  "3  M 
i  .  Mr.  and  Mrs  0  D  Kellogg,  Samuel  Kunkel.  c  k. 
Messer.  c.  l.  Munson,  Irving  E.  Payne,  Geo 
A,     ::.    Sehlie.hr.    .1.    K.    Sheppard,    r.    H. 


w.  Oswald, 
'Newark, 


11.    Pi 


Smith,   H.    II.    Taj  or.  Mrs.   Upton  B 

W.,id.    S.    S.    White.    Jr. 

$50.00 "A    Friend  W.  D  cant- 

■      '  Mi-.    W.    H.    CUngernuu  ,   L. 

D.    I.    Davis,    l;     M     i' 
lane  A.  Gardner,   I..   P.   Hough,   Mrs.   A.    I 
Alexander   Laughlin, 

Thomas   .1.    Moi  garct 

Kowiui-.e.    Kirkland    Kwrnn.     V     I  Smith,  J 

"      Spi    I    ■        Mi rtni 

Hatch  Tui  ker.  C.  E.  \.„     ,.     v 

■i.   ..  mg. 

$49.50 — ■  S.  L     1     it." 

$48.00    -"Al 
M     Bi  nder.  Mi  Mrs.   (       \     B    -■         I         LI 

\  I .  -     i ; ,  , ,     i      ,  ■ ,  Mrs.    < 

Dillingham  r    Dull   .v   Soi  s    Mi 

Mrs.    E.  L.  A  L.   L   Ea 

M.    M  i  Mrs.   J     I..    McCuU  he        M 

\M  -  g     , 

Murrill,  G.  E.  Musgrove.  E    11     Pi         6   Com] 

Edward    c     -  g  Mrs.    3 

Smith     F     v      -  .      p     s     .,.,,    M     |.      , 

II.   Weaver,    Thomas  .\.   Wlthetspooa,    U     s 

$37.00 — Helen  w.   Hyndman. 

$36.00 — Conge    1.  ■-    r     B 

\     A.    Brigham,    II.    J  "Cash."    "M 

cle."    Rev.  and  Mrs    C.  P.  Cheeseman,  B.  M.   Di   g 
abeth    Fearn,    "Florence,    John    and    Bobble,"    n  T 

Dr.   Edgar  E.   P\ke    Roberl    B    I  n    -    M.    |i 

(Continued  on  pact   :dl 
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A   "LITF.I:  \i:Y   DIGEST"   CLASS    IX  ENGLISH  AT  THE  MOBILE,  ALABAMA,  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  hundreds  of  groups  of  students  who  use  The  Digest  as  an  aid  in  class-work. 


WAKING   UP   THE    CLASS 


JUST  how  teachers  are  using  the  weekly 
news  and  discussion-columns  of  The 
Literary  Digest  begins  to  come  home  to 
the  editors  from  the  letters  which  axe  being 
received  daily  From  all  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  help  in  the  educational  field;  the  use  of 
periodicals  seems  to  1"-  increasing  rapidly, 
and  we  are  glad  to  share  with  our  readers 
some  of  the  good  news  about  the  way  in 
which  teachers  are  performing  what  one  of 
them  recently  called  "modern  miracles" 
with  classes  which  were  formerly  sources 
almost  of  discouragement  to  them. 

Among  the  audience  which  the  editors 
of  The  Digest  address  each  week  i  Inn- 
are  thousands  of  students  in  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  in  addition  to  the  inspira- 
tion derived  from  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  helping  the  rising  generation  toward 
ds  of  citizenship,  tlie  editors  derive  no 
11  amount  of  pleasure'  from  the  ex- 
periences of  man-,-  teachers,  as  written  out 
in  letters  of  satisfaction.  A  great  mat 
these  accounts  are  interesting  simp] 
ston  riont   the  added  fact  that  they 

are   true   happenings.     One  of   the   more 

mating  and   forcible  of  tli'-e  little   tale- 

•m   instructor  in   the  High 
School,  at  Torrington,  Conn.     Miss  Bertha 


C.  Duncan — who  tells  us  how  she  tunAd 
her  worst  class  into  one  of  t  he  best — truly  a 
worth-u  bile  accomplishment,  of  which  both 
Miss  Duncan  and  The  Digest  may  well 
be  proud.      She  w  rites; 

Of  all  the  elasses  I  ever  attempted  to 
teach  that  was  the  worst;  a  Business- 
English  class  of  thirty  pupils,  whose  char- 
acter may  best  be  indicated  by  their 
names. 

There  were  "Buck"  Martin,  "Barb" 
Mitchell,  "Rip"  Oakley,  "Kid"  Litzsky, 
and  a  dozen  others  of  like  distinction. 
My  prize  pupil  was  "Hooligan"  Kelly, 
usually  called  "Hoolig,"  a  strapping  young 
Irishman  with  fiery  red  hair  that  stood  up 
straight  all  the  way  around,  and  with  a 
temper  that   matched  his  hair. 

There  were  a  few  nice  girls  in  the  class, 
but  the  boys,  with  one  exception,  were  the 
most  '-arrant  knaves"  that  ever  blest  the 
portals  of  a  high  school. 

They  had  grubbed  through  two  years  of 
English,  had  been  hauled  by  a  long-suffer- 
ing teacher  through  a  course  in  Gray's 
"Klegy"  and  Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted 
Village,"  only  to  feel  a  general  sense  of 
freedom  now  that  they  had  been  able  to 
select  Business  English,  which,  to  their 
fertile  imaginations,  appeared  a  course 
designed  especially  for  the  lazy  and 
indifferent. 

After    a     short     time    even     this     much- 


boasted  course  began  to  seem  dull,  and  one 
day  I  was  beset  by  the  plea:  "We're 
gel  ting  tired  of  writing  letters.  Ain't  there 
anything  else  we  can  do?"  Two  years  of 
study  had  done  little  to  remedy  their 
natural  abuse  of  their  mother  tongue. 

"Well,"  I  asked,  "would  you  like  to  read 
something,  a  novel  perhaps?" 

"Aw,  what's  the  use  of  reading  things  like 
that?  What  do  we  care  about  such  stuff? 
They  haven't  anything  to  do  with  us,"  and 
"Hoolig's"  red  hair  fairly  bristled  with 
disgust. 

Mow  to  interest  a  crowd  of  boys  more 
likely  to  enjoy  an  account  of  a  prize-tight 
than  anything  else  was  my  problem,  and 
the  answer  seemed  to  come  from  the  skies 
by  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  Limited.  .That 
evening  I  received  a  pamphlet  explaining  a 
plan  by  which  The  Literary  Digest 
might  be  introduced  into  high  schools. 

"Just  the  thing!  Maybe  that  would  suit 
'Hoolig,'  and  'Kid,'  and  all  the  rest  of 
those  delectable  urchins." 

The  next  morning  I  suggested  that  we 
try  the  plan  and  see  how  we  liked  it. 
Some  of  the  more  demure  girls  looked 
doubtful. 

"Do  you  think  we  can  understand  it?" 
ventured  the  meekest,  of  them  all. 

But  "Rip"  would  be  heard.  "Sure  we 
can!    Say  we  try  it  for  a  month." 

The  first,  number  of  the  magazine  we 

looked  over  in  class,  and  I  suggested  that 
each    select    his    own   'topic    for    the    first 


'I'l  » 


i  no  i.ihnii  y  uigtfst  jor  let>ruat\   .;.    ivu 
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The  Fairbanks  House  at  Dedham,  Mass. 
Built  in  1636.  Excepting  the  shell  and 
adobe  houses  of  Florida  and  California, 
the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  America. 


281  tears  Old— and 

Still  a 


Home 


For  nearly  three  centuries  this  unpainted  house  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Continuously  occupied  and  still  almost  perfectly  pre- 
served, it  offers  convincing  proof  of  the  enduring  qualities  of 


White  Pine 


Representing 
The  Northern  Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 


Ever  since  the  Pilgrims  landed,  White  Pine  has  been  universally  recognized 
as  the  wood  preferred  above  all  others  in  home-building.  And  figuring 
value  in  terms  of  service,  it  is  the  most  economical. 

White  Pine  does  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  twist,  warp  or  rot;  and  once  in 
place  it  "stays  put,"  after  years  of  exposure,  even  in  the  closest  fitting 
mitres  and  in  delicate  mouldings  and  carvings.  It  takes  paints  and  stains 
perfectly. 

Investigation. of  the  merits  of  White  Pine  will  well  repay  anyone  seeking 
a  wise  choice  of  building  materials. 

Send  today  for  our  free  booklet,  "White  Pine  in  Home-Bi  ilding."  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  and  full  of  valuable  information  and  suggestions  on  home-building.  If  there 
are  children  in  your  home,  send  also  for  "The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's  White 
Pine  Toys  and  Furniture,"  a  fascinating  plan  book,  from  which  a  child  may  build  its  own 
toys  and  toy  furniture. 

White  Pine  Bureau, 

1221  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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LORD     BYRON     WROTE 

of  the  furnishings  in  the  house 
of  Samuel  Rogers,  as  of  a  char- 
acter to  "bespeak  an  almost 
fastidious  elegance  in  the  possessor." 

A  highly  favorable  impression  of  the  house- 
holder is  imparted  by  furniture  bearing  the 
inlaid  shop-mark  of  Berkey  &  Gay^ 

This  fact,  however,  does  not  mean  that  Berkey 
&  Gay  Furniture  is  necessarily  expensive. 
Berkey  86  Gay  suites  and  pieces,  classic  and 
fine  in  every  detail,  may  be  acquired  at 
moderate  prices. 

Dealers,  America  over,  are  pleased  to  show 
youBerkey  &  Gay  sleeping-room,  dining-room, 
library  and  foyer  furniture  for  "your  chil- 
dren's heirlooms." 

A  Portfolio  of  Pictures  of  Model  Rooms   will 
be    sent    you    for    twenty    cents    in    stamps. 

BERKEY 6  GAY 

FUR.NITUP.E  COMPANY 

Factories,  Executive  Offices  and  Exhibition 
176  Monroe  Avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Eastern  Office  and  Exhibition 
113-119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Admittance  to  our  Exhibitions  at  New  York 
and  Grand  Rapids,  granted  only  by  letter, 
of  introduction   or   in   company    of    dealer." 


in 


recitation.    So  each  passed  in  a  slip  naming 
his  own  choice. 

I  certainly  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
preparing  my  own  lesson,  for  I  did  not 
intend  to  let  the  plan  fail  through  any 
neglect  on  my  own  part.  It  was  a  little 
difficult  to  keep  the  discussion  of  the 
European  War  within  the  bounds  of  safety, 
but  no  very  violent  outbursts  occurred 
and  the  period  was  safely  over.  I  thought 
that  some  were  already  a  little  less  skeptical 
of  the  success  of  our  plan.  I  had  been 
obliged  to  explain  the  cartoons  myself, 
for  no  one  had  seemed  to  think  it  worth 
while  to  choose  them. 

Gradually  the  interest  of  the  class  was 
increased,  we  are  told,  and  with  enhanced 
interest,  or  perhaps  causing  it,  was  the 
growing  understanding  of  the  topics  and 
discussions  presented.  By  this  time  the 
teacher  no  longer  had  to  assume  the  task  of 
explaining  the  cartoons,  for  the  choice  of 
them  had  become  a  matter  of  extreme 
rivalry,  and  finally  they  had  to  agree  that 
"turn  about  was  fair  play."  Miss  Duncan 
continues: 

As  the  pupils  became  more  interested  I 
gradually  placed  the  responsibility  of 
Litebary  Digest  Day  in  their  own  hands. 
A  committee  made  out  the  program,  and 
one  of  their  own  number  presided  at  the 
meeting,  while  1  made  myself  as  unnotice- 
able  as  possible.  The  most  peaceful  da  \  s 
for  me  were  those  on  which  "Hoolig" 
presided,  for,  placed  in  a  position  of 
responsibility,  he  fairly  swelled  with  dignity 
and  really  conducted  the  class  in  a  most 
admirable  manner. 

in  direct  connection  with  our  Business 
English  we  studied  the  advertisements. 
and  one  day  wrote  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
secondary  schools,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages  of   The    Litebabt    Digest  for 

classroom  use. 

By  this  lime  the  original  purpose  of 
the  regular  course  had  dropt  to  secondary 
importance  in  their  estimation,  and  they 
would  have  liked  to  use  the  magazine 
every  day. 

I  had  hardly  noticed  their  changed 
attitude  until,  one  day,  the  principal  met 
me  in  the  hall  and  remarked:  "I  think 
those  boys  must  be  getting  interested  in 
The  Litebabt  /Digest.  They  seem  to 
carry  it  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  I 
frequently  see  them  reading  it.  Your  idea 
of  using  the  magazine  was  a  lucky  one." 

And  now  let  us  visit  the  class  on  a 
Literary  Digest  Day  alter  the  maga- 
zine had  been  in  use  for  three  months. 

"Hoolig"  occupies  the  chair,  with  his 
list  of  topics  and  speakers  on  the  desk 
before  him. 

"Will  Mr.  Mitchell  please  explain  the 
cartoons?" 

"Barb,"  with  a  grin  of  pride,  takes  his 
position    before    the    class   and,    with    con- , 
siderable    appreciation    of   their   humorous 
qualities,  explains  those  he  has  considered 
the  best. 

This  done,  it  is  "Iloolig's"  oppor- 
tunity:   "Any  one  anything  to  say  on  the 

subject?" 

"  Mut  "  Ryan,  who  has  all  this  time  been 
shaking  his  head  and  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing his  desire  to  speak,  is  immediately 
in  the  aisle.  "I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Mitchell's  explanation  of  the  cartoon  on 
page  (178.  I  think  it  should  be  this  way," 
and  he  proceeds  to  correct  "Barb's" 
interpretation. 
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"Hoolig"  again  rises.  "Last  week  we 
had  a  discussion  of  the  negotiations  be- 
tween Germany  and  America  over  the 
submarine  question.  Mr.  Oakley,  will  you 
please  tell  us  about  the  situation  as  it 
stands  at  present?" 

The  next  topic  provokes  a  discussion 
over  the  question:  "Should  a  Congressman 
be  more  loyal  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
than  to  his  own  particular  district  when 
their  interests  apparently  conflict?"  Mere 
"  Hoolig V  dignity  is  tested  rather  severely 
by  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  all  wish  to  speak  at  once. 

This  discussion  having  finally  subsided, 
"Hoolig"  asks  Miss  Baker,  rather  a  shy, 
bashful  girl,  to  tell  the  story  she  has  read 
in  the  "  Personal  Glimpses."  Miss  Baker 
steps  to  the  front  of  the  room  and,  with 
newly  acquired  self-possession,  tells  the 
story  in  an  interesting  fashion. 

And  so  the  period  passes,  and  "Hoolig" 
relapses  into  his  own  irresponsible,  happy- 
go-lucky  self. 

"How  did  you  measure  the  success  of 
your  experiment?"  do  you  ask? 

Well,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  worked 
any  very  great  reformation  in  the  character 
of  the  boys,  nor  that  the  slight  effect  will 
necessarily  be  permanent,  but  1  really  felt 
quite  satisfied  when  I  found  this  para- 
graph in  "Mut"  Ryan's  examination 
paper: 

"I  have  studied  English  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  it  has  always  been  my  most 
disliked  study.  I  can  honestly  say  that  this 
is  the  first  year  that  I  have  enjoyed  my 
English  work,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
The  Literary  Digest  that  has  made  the 
difference.  1  think  I  have  advanced  in  my 
ability  to  write  and  speak  easily,  and  I 
know  much  more  about  the  affairs  of  my 
own  and  foreign  countries.  It  seems  as  if 
we  ought  to  be  better  Americans  because 
we  have  taken  this  course." 

And  then,  again,  there  is  the  little  story 
of  a  teacher  who  took  a  class  consisting 
mostly  of  "left-backs,"  and  proceeded  to 
make  them  keen,  responsive,  and  pro- 
gressive,  just  by  turning  the  most  attrac- 
tive sort  of  light  on  the  class- work.  The 
instructor,  who  is  also  the  head  of  the 
History  Department  in  Erasmus  Hall 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City, 
is  Prof.  G.  E.  Boynton.  He  tells  us  how 
life  was  infused  into  a  hitherto  listless  class: 

"That" class  will  drive  me  insane,"  I 
said,  one  day,  when  the  recitation  had 
been  particularly  dead. 

I  had  had  similar  experiences,  but  this 
Monday  seemed  the  climax  of  them  all, 
and  I  felt  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

Of  course  I  found  it  easy  to  excuse  my- 
self. It  was  the  last  period  of  the  day  and 
everybody  was  tired.  Most  of  the  class, 
too,  were  "left-backs,"  and  so  had  proved 
their  stupidity,  and,  besides,  I  had  traveled 
this  same  road  in  much  the  same  way  for 
twenty  years. 

So  why  should  I  worry  if  they  insisted 
on  going  to  sleep  under  my  leadership. 

But  I  did  worry.  One  day  in  one  of 
these  fits  of  despondency  the  thought  came 
to  me,  "Why  not  try  some  current  litera- 
ture like  The  Literary  Digest  and  see  ff 
that  will  arouse  them  from  their  stupor?" 

A  second  thought,  however,  convinced 
me  that  it  was  impracticable,  as  this  was 
only  a  beginners'  class  in  ancient  history. 
"Current  Topics"  would  deal  with  Amer- 


uhut  yer  eyes 
tight  an  I'll 
ruhbit  in  good/" 


— Molly's  businesslike  order  to  Brother  Bill 
as  she  plunges  her  chubby  hands  into  the 
rich,  sudsy  lather  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap.  Then 
she  proceeds  to  "rub  it  in  good!" 

When  Bill's  sunny  hair  is  rinsed  with  warm 
water  and  dried  carefully  with  a  nice  soft 
towel  the  result  is  immediately  apparent. 

My,  but  his  little  head  feels  fine!  Each 
separate  shining  strand  of  hair  stands  out  clean 
and  glossy — and  his  scalp  is  wonderfully  re- 
freshed and  stimulated  by  Molly's  treatment. 

That  soothing  piney  lather,  worked  into  the 
roots  of  the  hair,  at  regular  intervals,  will  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  the  hair  in  after 
years. 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

Nothing  so  gooa  for  little  boys'  and  girls'  heads  as  this  same 
Packer's  Tar  Soap — their  daddies  and  mothers  use  it  with 
the  same  keen  satisfaction. 

Send  10c  for  sample  half-cake. 
THE  PACKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.S4A,  81  Fulton  St..  NY. 


Write  for  our  Manual, 

"The  Hair  and  Scalp 

Modern    Care    and 

Treatment,"  36  pages 

of    practical     informa- 
tion,  free   on  request. 


I 
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r 


Packer's  Liquid 
Tar  Soap — cleanses  die 
hair  and  scalp  delight- 
fully. Delicatelv  per- 
fumed. Liberal  sample 
bottle  10c. 


(Pure  as  the  Pines) 
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20,000  Pounds-20,000  Miles 

THE  modern  truck,  geared  to  heavy  duty,  capa- 
cious hopper  filled  to  the  brim  with  dense  com- 
modity, rushes  along  over  granite  blocks  and 
rutty  roads,  grinds  across  steel  tracks,  rumbles  through 
littered  alleys,  careless  of  obstacle,  greedy  to  meet  the 
time-saving,  weight-moving  demands  of  our  pell-mell 
business  structure. 

Here  is  a  beautiful  machine — not  shapely,  perhaps, 
but  grand  with  the  beauty  of  a  giant's  muscles — 
glorious  as  the  torrent  which  turns  the  lathes  and 
spindles  of  countless  mills. 

And  here  is  an  efficient  machine  the  most  efficient  carrier  that 
has  come  since  the  locomotive  began  its  work. 


* 


* 


Gas  makes  the  giant  go.  But  without  rubber  it  never  could  do 
its  work. 

Without  rubber,  loaded  trucks  could  go  no  faster  than  a  horse.  All 
the  tremendous  modern  efficiency  of  local  freighting  would  be  lost. 

Rubber-  milled  and  heated  sap  of  a  tree,  organic,  pliant,  elastic, 
seemingly  frail — gives  the  giant  full  use  of  its  power. 

*  #  # 

In  the  S-V  Pressed-On  Truck  Tire  Goodyear  means  to  build 
the  solid  tire  best  for  heavy  commercial  motor  vehicles. 
Reports  from  every  state  show  we  have  succeeded.  For  instance, 
this  letter  from  the  Taylor  Milling  Company,  of  Dallas: 

"On  December  14th,  1914,  you  equipped  our  4-ton  Moore  Truck 
with  four  36x6  S-V  Tires  for  dual  rear  wheels.  To  date 
they  have  run  10,233  miles  and  look  good  for  another  10,000. 
Our  truck    weighs    9,600  pounds,  light,  and  we  load  5  tons." 

A  total  weight  of  nearly  20,000  pounds — think  of  it!  And  even  under  this  over- 
load— far  beyond  our  recommendation — these  tires  served  a  full  20,000  miles. 
Reports  J  ike  this  on  S-V  Tires  are  so  common  that  we  have  ceased  to  call 
20,000  miles  an  exceptional  performance. 

S-V's    deliver    wonderful   mileage— habitually.     Their   average  service — as 
reported  by  224  users  in  64  cities — is  13,704  miles. 
Do  your  tires  last  like  this? 

The  Goodyear  Tire   C&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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ican  and  European  history,  which  they 
bad  not  studied  in  high  school,  and  so  I 
would  bo  adding  to  my  troubles  by  enter- 
ing this  new  field  with  no  real  text-book. 

Still   the  problem  prest  for  solution.     I 

could  hear  the  echoes  of  my  pedagogical 

.studies  ringing  in  my  ears  from  time  to 

time— "Proceed  from   the  known   to   the 

unknown."     "They  must  know  something 

.about  the  present,"  I  thought.     I  wonder 

if  it  would  help  if  I  should  approach  my 

ancient   world  through    the  knowledge  of 

the  present.     I  had  just  been  reading  Du 

Bois's  "Point  of  Contact,"  and  the  idea 

would  not  be  dismissed.     "Besides,"  said 

I,    by    way   of   Convincing   myself   that    I 

should   make   the  experiment,   "if  I   wait 

until    they    have    had    American    history, 

there  will  be  few  if  any  of  them  left,  so 

great  is  the  percentage  of  those  who  never 

roach  the  senior  year." 

So  one  Friday  I  said  to  my  class:  "I've 
been  thinking  of  you  a  good  deal  lately, 
wondering  how  I  can  help  you  to  like  your 
history.  Some  people  say  we  give  too 
much  time  to  the  ancient  world  and  not 
enough  to  the  one  in  which  we  are  to  spend 
our  lives.  If  you  think  you  would  like  to 
talk  over  the  history  we  are  making  from 
day  to  day  by  a  study  of  The  Digest  once 
a  week,  I  am  willing  to  give  my  time  to  it." 
Every  head  shook  in  the  affirmative — 
the  first  bit  of  enthusiasm  I  had  seen 
during  the  term. 

I  had  anticipated  their  reply,  and  had 
The  Digests  on  hand.  After  giving  them 
out  with  the  questions,  I  took  a  few  minutes 
to  kindle  enthusiasm  by  allowing  the  class 
to  look  over  the  r-artoons. 

It  was  a  delight  to  see  the  hands  come 
up  as  one  and  another  thought  ho  could 
improve  on  the  interpretation  given  of 
the  cartoon. 

The  bell  rang  just  as  I  had  cxprest  the 
hope  that  the  week-end  would  give  them 
pleasure  in  learning  the  history  we  are 
making  to-day. 

Blue  Monday  came.  I  had  formed  the 
habit  of  calling  it  that,  for  things  seemed 
to  go  a  little  worse  on  that  day. 

"To-day  we  are  a  discussion  club,"  I 
said.  "Our  topic  is  this  world  of  ours. 
What  is  happening  that  will  some  day  be 
written  in  the  book  of  history?  Well, 
Nicholas!     I  see  your  hand  is  up!" 

He  was  a  Russian,  and  with  enthusiasm 
he  started:  "The  Russians  have  taken 
Erzerum  and  are  marching  toward 
Trebizond." 

"Where  are  these  places,  and  why  are 
they  important?"  My  questions  were 
answered  without  hesitation.  Nick's  mark 
had  jumped  many  points. 

"What  other  army  in  that  country  is 
hoping  to  join  with  the  Russians?"  "The 
English."  "What  city  do  they  hope  to 
take?"  "Bagdad/"  "For  what  is  it 
noted?"  "A  great  railroad  center."  "If 
the  Germans  and  Turks  hold  the  country, 
what  is  a  part  of  their  plan?"  "To  take 
the  Suez  Canal."  "How  would  that  help? " 
"Shut  off  the  English  trade  with  India." 
The  answers  came  promptly.  I  hardly 
knew  my  class.  I  wondered  if  the  enthu- 
siasm would  continue  if  I  switched  off  on 
to  ancient  history. 

"Who  can  tell  me  what  we  have  called 
this  country  in  our  previous  study?" 
'The  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley,"  "The 
ancient  home  of  the  human  race,"  came 
two  quick  replies.  "How  long  has  civilized 
man  lived  there?"  "At  least  six  thousand 
years."  "What  great  cities  have  fallen 
there  and  are  being  uncovered  to-day?"   | 


"Babylon,  Nineveh."  "What  leaders  do 
you  associate  with  this  country?"  "Abra- 
ham,  Nebuchadrezzar,  Hammurabi." 

Thus  we  received  our  Oriental  historv  in 
this  delightful  atmosphere. 

John's  hand  was  in  motion.  "What 
would  you  like  to  tell  about,  John?" 
"The  retreat  from  Gallipoli."  "Go  ahead 
— well  done!  I  wish  you  would  recite 
like  that  in  history." 

"  What  have  we  called  that  narrow  strip  of 
water  near  Gallipoli?  "  "The  Hellespont." 
"Who  crossed  there  with  armies  in  the 
fifth  century? "  "The  Persians."  "  Where 
were  they  going?  "  "  To  figh t  the  Greeks. ' ' 
"What  Greek  city  is  now  being  used  bv  the 
Allies?"     "Saloniki." 

"Henry,  what  have  you  read? "  "About 
the  trouble  in  Mexico."  "Why  do  we 
seem  to  be  held  responsible?"  "The 
Monroe  Doctrine."  "Explain."  "We 
have  said  other  nations  could  not  interfere 
with  the  North-  and  South-American 
countries,  and  so  we  are  responsible." 

"How  did  the  Monroe  Doctrine  help  the 
Mexicans  in  1866?"  "The  French  Armv 
left." 

"Has  any  one  read  of  any  attempt  to 
make  any  of  our  people  happier?  Well, 
call  it  social  reform.  Well,  Helen? "  "The 
New  Child-Labor  Law."    "Right!" 

"Why  not  allow  fathers,  like  tho  old 
Greek  fathers,  to  do  as  they  like  with  their 
children?"  "The  children  would  have  to 
work  too  hard.  They  would  not  get  an 
education." 

'Name  another  social  reform  in  behalf 
of  children  recently  brought  about  in  our 
own  State."  "The  pensions  for  widowed 
mothers."     "Good!" 

"Why  not  send  the  children  to  the 
public  institutions?"  "The  mother  can 
take  better  care  of  them." 

"Lawrence,  don't  shake  your  arm  off' 
What  is  it?" 

"I  read  of  our  treaty  with  Nicaragua." 
"Tell  us  about  it.    Well  said ! " 

"Do  you  think  this  will  be  a  help  to 
Nicaragua?"  "Yes,  we  can  help  them  put 
down  revolutions." 

Thus  the  minutes  flew  rapidly  by. 
"How  many  think  we'd  better  try  this 
next  week?"     Every  hand  went  up  and 
the  march  out  of  the  class-room,  like  the 
recitation,  suggested  a  new  class  spirit. 

Later,  at  my  desk,  the  day's  work  done, 
the  recollection  of  that  class'came  again. 

The  transformation  that  had  taken  place 
seemed  hardly  credible,  and  one  could  not 
help  wondering  if  it  would  last. 

Time  is  making  the  answer  clear,  and 
the  conviction  grows  that  this  is  time  well 
spent. 

Linking  up  the  present  with  the  past, 
throwing  the  light  of  to-day  upon  some  of 
the  dark  spots  of  the  long  ago,  is  surelv 
worth  while.  All  these  things  help  us  to 
realize  The  Lenity  of  History. 


Expensive.— Set  h  Woodbury  was  a 
tight-fisted,  hard-hearted  old  farmer,  his 
brother  William  dying,  the  neighbors  said, 
from  lack  of  proper  treatment .  Set  h  hitched 
up  and  drove  into  town  to  have  a  notice 
about  his  death  inserted  in  the  weekly 
newspaper. 

"  There  ain't  no  charges,  be  there?  "  ln- 
asked,  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  answered  the  adver- 
tisement manager:  "  our  price  is  one  dollar 
an  inch." 

"Cracky,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "an' 
Bill  six  foot  two."— New  York  Telegraph. 


"He  Can't 
Gnaw  Thru" 


Xno-Siurn 

l (Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  I'.  O.) 

Expanded 
Metal  Lath 

It's  a  discouraged 
rat  that  finds  the  fine 
impenetrable  mesh  of 
"Kno-Burn"  barring 
his  further  progress — 

no  choice  for  him  but  to 
move  to  a  house  of  poorer 
wall  construction. 

Rat  proof  and  rot  proof— a 
barrier  to  fire— a  fabric  that 
absolutely  prevents  the  un- 
sightly cracks  that  you've 
come  to  associate  with  plas- 
ter and  stucco— those  are  a 
few  of  the  many  qualifica- 
tions that  have  established 
Kno-Burn  Expanded  Metal 
Lath  as  the  standard  wall 
base. 

The  cost  of  a  house  lathed 
with ' 'Kno-Burn' '  is  so  little 
more  than  that  of  houses 
lathed  with  the  cheapest 
types  of  wall  base  that  it  is 
not  an  item  to  anyone  who 
is  building  for  permanence 
or  re-sale  value. 

Send  for  booklet  702.     It 
gives  full  details  and   in- 
teresting cost  titiurcs.     It 
is  free. 

North  Western 

Expanded 
Metal  Company 

970  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


£*U- 
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324  u Viceroy"  baths 
in  this  hotel 


Bath  room  beauty 

KOHLER  Bath  Tubs  are  specified  for  the  finest  hotels  and 
the  most  luxurious  apartment  buildings,  such  as  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago.     This  is  because  of  the  unequaled 
beauty  and  excellence  of 

KOHLER  WARE 

— Always  of  one  quality-  the  highest 


But  it  is  not  for  conspicuously 
high-class  buildings  only  that 
KOHLER  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories 
and  Sinks  are  most  suitable. 

KOHLER  WARE,  with  its  hy- 
gienic designs  and  superior  enamel, 
is  in  wide  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  the  less  expensive 
houses,  apartments  and  bungalows. 

Address  Depa 


The  trade-mark  "KOHLER,"  in 
faint  blue  in  the  enamel  of  every 
KOHLER  product,  is  our  quality 
guarantee.  If  you  are  building,  re- 
quest your  architect  to  specify 
KOHLER  Ware  for  your  bath  rooms. 
Write  for  our  new  book  "KOHLER 
OF  KOHLER."  It  contains  illustra- 
tions of  our  many  attractive  patterns, 
rtment  D-2 


BRANCHES 

Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta     Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Chicago 

Indianapolis 
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"It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

Founded  1873 

Kohler.  Wis.  U.S.A. 


BRANCHES 

St.  Paul  St.  Louis 

Houston 

San  Francisco 

l.os  Angeles         Seattle 

London 
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Sectional  Double  Wall  $ 


i  vy  RITE  for  illustrated  Catalog  of  Scotlumber  1 
' '    Camps,  i; >at  !  tou ses,   '               and  I    in    I 

I  tractors'  Houses.  Above  price  is  for  10x12  house,  § 

i  without  p'>rch.    Built  in  units,  on  th<-  sectional  I 

l  book-case  idea,    I  tpand    with  your  needs.  Anj   = 

1  two  men  can  erect  it — quickly,  easily.    Readily  f 

I  taken  down,  moved  and  set    up  any  number   "I   = 

I  time-,  without  injury.   Double  walls  and  air  space  \ 

I  between  insure  protection  from  heal  and  cold,  : 

iiitside  walls  smooth])  ceiled 

§  with  ma1              mber.     Attractive, 

I  comfortable,  complete.     Portable, 

5  but  looks  permanent. 

|   SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
I  Box  25,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1803 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


ANOTHER  LIFE  OF  "  STONEWALL '» 

JACKSON 

Arnold,  Thomas  Jackson.  Early  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  General  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  "  Stonewall  " 
Jackson.  Illustrated  with  many  portraits.  Octavo, 
pp.  379.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

More  than  one  historian  of  our  second 
epopee,  the  Civil  War,  has  yielded  to  the  fas- 
cination of  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  extraor- 
dinary career.  The  fame  of  Lee's  great 
lieutenant  is  of  the  kind  that  stands  well 
the  test  of  time.  To-day,  after  half  a  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  immense  changes  in  the 
social  organization,  in  face  of  military 
events  unprecedented  in  history,  his  figure 
stands  out  as  compelling  as  ever,  one  of  the 
strongest  personalities  in  American  history. 
"No  character,"  writes  his  latest  biog- 
rapher, "has  appeared  upon  the  world's 
stage  within  the  past  century  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  written  as  of  'Stonewall' 
Jackson."  Some  twenty  formal  biog- 
raphies have  been  issued,  not  to  speak  of 
innumerable  magazine  and  other  articles. 
Yet  Mr.  Arnold  (who  is  a  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral  Jackson)  avers  that  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  voluminous  matter  discloses  little 
information  as  to  a  considerable  period  of 
Jackson's  history.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  an  In- 
troduction, gives  his  credentials  as  biog- 
rapher. 

From  earliest  childhood,  Mr.  Arnold  tells 
us,  his  memory  is  very  clear  as  to  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  General  Jackson,  "and 
from  that  time  forward  I  knew  him  quite 
well  as  a  boy  would  know  a  man."  Jack- 
son, when  he  was  professor  at  the  Virginia 
Military  [nstitute,  was  accustomed  to  spend 
his  vacations  at  the  home  of  his  nephew's 
parents.  Later,  the  nephew  was  himself 
a  member  of  General  Jackson's  family  in 
Lexington,  Virginia,  for  almost  a  year,  as- 
sociating with  the  future  hero  almost  daily, 
always  at  the  same  table,  and  frequently 
accompanying  him  in  his  walks.  In  later 
;  ears,  Mr.  Arnold  knew  intimately  General 
Jackson's  boyhood  companions,  and  from 
them  gathered  much  unpublished  interest- 
ing information.  In  addition,  he  recently 
came  into  possession  of  more  I  han  one  hun- 
dred letters  from  General  Jackson's  private 
correspondence.  ( )f  all  t  his  material  he  has 
made  good,  judicious  use,  producing  what, 
seems  to  the  reader  to  be  a  new,  and  cer- 
tainly a  true  portrait  of  the  famous  Con- 
federate chieftain. 

"Stonewall"  Jackson  intime  is,  indeed, 
what  the  reader  finds  in  Mr.  Arnold's  in- 
teresting volume.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
personality,  molded  on  the  antique,  heroic 
and  yet  lovable,  which  emerges  from  this 
mass  of  facts,  letters,  anecdotes,  and  inci- 
dents. Needless  to  say,  Jackson's  deeply 
religious  nature  is  amply  illustrated  in  so 
personal  a  narrative.  Every  one  knows 
that,  Jackson  was  accustomed  to  kneel 
down  in  his  tent  and  pray  to  God  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle.  But  all  do  not  know,  what 
this    hook    makes    apparent,    enough,    that 

Jackson  had  the  natural  temperament  of  a 

saint.  His  original  intent  ion.  frustrated  by 
events,  was  to  enter  I  he  in  in  ist  ry.  In  addi- 
tion to  striking  portraits  taken  at  different 
stages  of  Jackson's  career,  the  volume  con- 
tains not  a  few  word-pictures.  Here  is  one 
by  an  intimate  friend: 

"His  person  was  tall,  erect,  and  muscular. 
His  brow  was  exceedingly  fair  and  expan- 
sive; his  eyes  were  Hue,  large,  and  expres- 
sive,  reposing  usually  in   placid    calm,  but 


83% 

Timken 

83  per  cent  of  the  654,653  higher- 
priced  motor  cars  built  in  1916  have 
Timken  Bearings  at  one  or  more  of  the 
points  of  severest  service — wheels,  dif- 
ferential, pinion  shaft  and  transmission. 

These  are  cars  priced  above  $700, 
built  in  factories  having  a  yearly  out- 
put of  one  thousand  or  more.  The  83 
per  cent  that  are  Timken-equippedrep- 
resent  a  total  of  535,235  cars  whose 
builders  considered  quality  of  greatest 
importance,  even  though  the  cost  was 
more. 

The  superior  quality  of  Timken  Bearings 
has  been  proved  and  is  accepted  by  automo- 
bile engineers  and  motor  vehicle  builders. 

This  is  the  standard  of  quality,  safety  and 
economy  that  your  car  should  possess. 
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The  high  quality  cars  listed  below  are 
equipped  on  the  front  wheels,  rear  wheels, 
differential,  pinion  or  transmission  with 
Timken  Bearings  to  take  the  heavy  loads, 
the  sudden  shocks  and  the  grinding  side- 
pressures  that  would  wear  out  and  destroy 
cheaper  bearings  of  less  proven  quality. 


CADILLAC 

MARMON 

WIXTOX 

1'Al'KARD 

VELIE 

REO 

LOCOMOBILE 

CASE 

.-Tl'DEBAKER 

1'IERCE-ARROW 

CHALMERS 

LIBERTY 

STTJTZ 

DODGE    BR"*. 

WILLYS-KNIGHT 

1'EERLESS 

HTJDSOH 

I'REMIER 

Al'PEI- 

HTJPMOBILK 

JORDAB 

Bl    11   K 

K1SSEL-KAK 

HOI  IMLKMGHT 

MOON 

SAXON 

OLDSMOBILE 

0YER1.AM> 

The  above  chassis  shows 
where  to  look  for  Timken 
Bearings  in  high  grade  cars. 


NOTE:     This  list  includes  cars  price!  jt  $-00.  or  more, 
built  in  factories  having  an  annual  production  cape 
one  thousand  cars  or  more. 

For  a  COMPLETE  list  oi  o-.rr  t8o  mikrrs  of  pleasure 
cars   and  motor  trucks  equipped  \tith    timken   tiecr-.y.^ 
gi-.-ing  list  of  bearing  applications,  send  fat    bookie: 
"The  Companies  Timken  Keeps." 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  CO.    y^o 
CutOD,  Okio  \*. 
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Remember,  Please,   (?!*&^ 
TTiese  FiVe  Things—  |fe>! 

N   selecting  the  stucco  material  for  your 

home,  tie  a  string  around  a  finger  for  each 

"" '    of  these  five   points — you  want  them  all. 

You  \v;mt   a   stucco  which   is  Elastic — to  meet 

the  inevitable   settling  of  your  building.      You 

w  ant  a  stucco  which  is  Water  proof,  Fire  proof,  and  Weather 

proof.     You   want  a  stucco  which  Bonds  perfectly  with  the 

lath  you  Use,  wood  or  metal,  or  any  surface.     You  want  a 

stucco  which  may  be  applied  when  you  want  it  applied,  even 

in  freezing  weather.     You  want  the  most  beautiful  stucco  surface 

you  can  secure. 

Yet  in  all  the  world  there  is  but  one  stucco  material  which 
all  these  requirements. 


,>«euM 


<  <A 


It   contains  no  Portland  Cement— hence  it  is  free  from  all  the 
faults  of  any  stucco  of  which  you  may  have  heard. 

Kellastone  is  so  Elastic  that  no  normal  settling  of  walls  can  ever 
make  it  crack  or  even  check.  It  may  be  deflected  one  and  one-half 
inches  in  seven  feet  without  cracking. 

Kellastone  is  Water  proof — a  rain  driving  for  hours  or  days  could 
not  permeate  its  surface.     Whatever  it  covers  it  keeps  dry. 

It  is  Fire  proof  and  Weather  proof.  Neither  summer  sun  nor  winter 
cold  can  affect  it — it  will  not  shrink  or  expand,  hence  you  will  find  no 
\  awning  cracks  about  door  or  window  frames  t  \  er. 

It  is  a  non-conductor — cool  in  summer,  warm  in  winter. 

It  bonds  so  perfectly  with  wood,  metal,  stone  or  brick  that  the  surface  to  which  it 

i-  applied  actually  becomes  an  indivisible  part  of  the  Kellastone  itself.     Kellastone  sticks. 

It  may  be  applied  any  time  in  any  weather — even  in  below  zero  temperatures. 

Kellastone  will  give  you  practically  any  surface  or  color  effect  you  wisii     beautiful, 

individual     everlasting.    Any  practical  plasterer  can  apply  it  and  you  may  n-st  assured 

thai   u  a  beautiful  surface  will  be  uniform  and  not  only  without  cracks,  but  may  be  applied 

without  "leaving  off"  marks  or  blemish. 

We  have  prepared  a  new  book  which  tell*  all  about  this  wonderful 
material  and  why  you  should  insist  upon  its  use  for  any  building,  big 
or  little,   new   or   when   remodeling.      We   will  gladly  send  you  a  copy. 

TliU  book  tells  also  of  Kellastone  Composition  Flooring,  which  resists  abrasion,  deadens  noise 
and  i-  without  seam  <>r  joint  and  never  cracks  or  shrinks.    It's  ideal  for  hospitals,  factory  floors, 

offii  ■■  buildings,  hotels,  railroad  stations,  etc. 

Let  Us  Send  You   Your  Copy  of  This  Book  Now. 
The  National  Kellastone  Company,  510  Association  BIdg.,  Chicago,  111. 


1 
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able  none  the  less  to  flash  lightning.     His 
nose    was    Roman    and    exceedingly   well 
chiseled;    his  cheeks  ruddy  and  sunburnt; 
his  mouth  firm   and  full  of  meaning;    and 
his  chin  covered  with  a  beard  of  comely 
brown.     The  remarkable  character  of  his 
face  was  the  contrast  between  its  sterner 
and  its  gentler  moodg.  .  .  .  Hearty  laugh- 
ter  [made  in    Mm]  a  complete  metamor- 
phosis.    His  blue  eyes  then  danced  and  his 
countenance  rippled  with  a  gleo  and  aban- 
don literally  infantile.  .  .  .  Had  there  been 
a  painter  with  genius  subtle  enough  to  fix 
upon  his  canvas,  side  by  side,  the  spirit  of 
the  countenance  with  which  he  caught  the 
sudden  jest  of  a  child  romping  on  his  knees, 
and  that  with  which,  in  the  crisis  of  battle, 
lie  gave  his  generals  the  sharp  and  strident 
command,  'Sweep  the  field  with  the  bay- 
onet!' he  would  have  accomplished  a  mir- 
aele  of  art  which  the  spectator  could  scarcely 
credit  as  true  to  nature." 

Jackson's  military  reputation  has  been 
appraised   by   no   less  an  authority   than 
Lord  Roberts.     "America  produced  some 
magnificent  soldiers  in  those  four  years," 
said  Roberts  once  to  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  "and 
the  greatest  of  them,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
was  '  Stonewall '  Jackson.    Jackson  was  one 
of  the  greatest  natural  military  geniuses 
the  world  ever  saw.     I  will  go  even  further 
than  that — as  a  campaigner  in  the  field  he 
never  had  a  superior.     In  some  respects  I 
doubt   whether   he   ever  had   an   equal." 
Some  one  mentioned  to  Roberts  that  it  had 
been  said  of  Jackson  that  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life  he  read  only  two  books:    the 
Bible    and    the    campaigns    of    Napoleon. 
"Not  so  bad  a  choice,  if  a  man  had  to  con- 
fine his  library  to  two  books,"  said  Lord 
Roberts,  "an  admirable  choice  for  a  soldier, 
at  any  rate.     Any  soldier  might  learn  much 
by  studying  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
and  Napoleon  might  have  learned  a  good 
deal,   too,  by  studying  the  campaigns  of 
Jackson,    had   the   order  of   the   times  in 
which  the  two  men  lived  been  reversed." 

A  BOOK  ONCE  FAMOUS,  NOW 
KEVTVED 

Smith,  John  Thomas.  Nollekeng  '  and  His 
Times,  and  Memoirs  of  Contemporary  Artists 
from  the  Time  of  Roubiliac,  Hogarth,  and  Reyn- 
olds  to  That    of    Fuseli,    Flasman,    and   Blake. 

Edited  and  annotated  by  Wilfred  Whitten,  with  eighty- 
five  illustrations.  2  vols.,  8vo,  xl-382,  423  pages. 
London  and  New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $7  5o" 
Postage,  28  cents.       . 

Joseph  Nollekens,  portrait -sculptor  (and 
antiquarian);  was  born  August  11,  1737, 
and  died  April  23,  1823,  having  amassed  a 
fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
His  biographer  and  long-time  friend  was 
born  in  1766  and  died  in  1833.  The  book 
was  first  published  in  1828,  and  a  second 
edition  was  issued  in  1829.  Since  then  the 
work  has  been  as  forgotten  as  was  "Wool- 
man's  Journal"  until  rediscovered  to 
form  part  of  a  "five-foot  shelf."  Yet  in  its 
first  days  it  was  conceded  a  noteworthy 
eminence  as  "the  most  candid  biography 
in  the  English  language." 

The  sculptor  created  busts  of  some  of 
the  most  noted  men  of  his  day — -Laurence 
Sterne,  David  Garrick,  Dr.  Johnson,Charles 
James  Fox,  and  William  Pitt.  He  also 
was  the  maker  of  a  number  of  "ideal  works 
in  marble,  e.g.,  "Venus  Removing  Her 
Sandal,"  and  "Venus  Chiding  Cupid." 
Smith,  his  biographer,  was  the  son  of  one 
of  Nollekens's  assistants,  and  himself  for 
•  i  time  a  pupil,  tho  Ms  taste  ran  to  prints 
rather  than  marble,  and  he  subsequently 
became  keeper  of  prints  and  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum,  He  was  a  close  associ- 
ate of  the  sculptor  all  his  life,  and  the  latter 
promised   to  remember   him   handsomely 
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(The  still  small  voice 

that  warns  the  smoker. 

Sometimes,  in  every  smoker's  life,  a 
small  voice  warns:  *  'Don't  smoke-fuddle 
yourself,  my  friend, — you  need  your 
working  edge.     Stick  to  the  mild  cigar!" 

Yet  I  doubted  mild  cigars  for  a  taste  like  mine- 
Keyed  up  to  heavier  tobacco. 

This  was  before  I  smoked  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Now  when  I  sit  and  blow  the  smoke  wreaths  out, 
I  have  to  smile.  For  I  feel  not  alone  the  keen  joys 
of  a  really  gratifying  smoke — I  feel  better,  too. 


Are  you  one  of  those  who  doubt  the  smoke-satisfving 
qualities  of  milder  cigars  ? 

Try  ROBERT  BURNS! 

The  blend  and  the  ruling  tell  the  story.  Its  Havana 
tiller  gives  its  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  give?  that 
Havana  rare  mildness.  The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps 
that  mildness. 

So  ROBERT  BURNS,  though  so  ripe  and  satisfying,  i- 
vet  a  far,  far  healthier  smoke. 

And  moving  forward  with  the  times,  it  i^  tnrlav  a  bett 
cigar  than  ever. 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  i- 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS    himself.         Prirr 


"ROPT  BURNS 
Invincible  lOf, 
(Exadt  Size  ) 


tittle  Bobbie  59 

Stratton  if  Storm  Branch 
119  West  4oTh  Stpfft,  New  Yore  Crnr 
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BEFORE  YOU  BUILD 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


I — Russia  Of  To-Day — i 

By  JOHN  FOSTER  FRASER 
Just  Published 
In  this  most  attractive  narrative,  Mr.  Fraser  por- 
trays the  business  and  social  spirit  of  the  Russian 
people  in  war  time;  the  general  acceptance  of  and 
benefits  of  prohibition ;  Russian  commerce  and 
trade  opportunities;  what  the  war  has  done  and 
what  the  future  of  Russia  will  be  when  it  is  over. 

All  About  Russia 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  "If  you  want  to  know 

all  about  Russia  as  she  lives  and  moves  and  has 

her  being  at  this  particular  moment,  read  this  book. 

1 2mo,  Cloth.        Profusely  Illustrated 

Price  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.  Y. 


Mounted 
Police  Life 
In  Canada 


Just  Published 

'   ■■  i '  %ne,  who  lias  li.-i-i  a  big 

pnrt  In  1  I  ■       ■    i    Houuted    Police. 

Llli/;i  ..MM       ftllfl     r|,J|  ir.i   -.f    (In      I 

i    iiiics.     The  achievements  of  the 

i  form  ivy  entertaining  &  romance  of  rum.-, 

criminals  and  police  as  can  anywhere  be  found      H<to  fs  an 

U  i  •■   ,  .;'    I,  in      I'.k  I    'lirin:  stori(-s  'if   ttio 

i        or  Peach*"  tl  n"   and  the   "Wilson"   murder 

cases;  "The  Crooked  Lakes  Affair,"  Cattle  Smuggling.   Lynch 
tngB)  crlmea  redolent  of  the  "Wild  West"  ;  and  to  rend  of  tlicm 
!|  Mae  tellfl  the  tales  is  to  bo  transported  to  a  new 
field  of  criminal  rozna 

Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


IOO  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  World's  Greatest  Story  of  the  World's  Most  Critical  Period 

Nearly  a  century  of  vital  history  fills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  tin- 

Franco-Ruseo-Engliah  understanding.      It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international 

readjustments  which  had  ant  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  present 

war.    A  knowledge  of  the  evi  period  and  the  men  who  controlled  them  is  indispen-' 

to  Uif  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the  attitudes  and  motives   > 

the  nations  to  da    .     1  hia  grpat  story  of  the  world's  evolution  t ely.  fascinatingly. 

authoritatively  toM  [expensive  volume 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MODERN  WORLD 


By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A. 

One  of  the  v  i  al  authorities 


I. in.  oln. 


-cribes  the  world's  dominant  fign  ad  iccom  ill   hed- 

[t  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  thi        ol       mol   the  German"  Empire; 
the  b  beginning  of  the  rriple  Alii  Jy   repudiated  in  1014; the 

War:  and  all  theothei  I    J   tnd  military  events  of  this  period. 

«ri[/ping  story  of  a  new  world  in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  and    Biography  give  the 
greatest  education. 

New,  inexpensive,  one-volume  edition.     1000  pages,  cloth  bound,  t.l.oo;  by  mail,  $.1.20. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


in  his  will.  But  increasing  miserliness  or 
forgetfulness  in  the  sculptor  disappointed 
this  expectation,  and  il  is  understood  that 
chagrin  and  revenge  prompted  this  "most 
candid  biography." 

Curiously,  the  work  receives  its  principal 
value  not  from  its  subject— Nollekens  is 
now  almost  forgotten — but  for  ils  digression 
from  thai  subject.  It  may  be  character- 
ized as  "inconsequent  and  discursive," 
since  it  leaves  its  theme  at  the  slightest 
suggestion,  wandering  off  into  narrative 
or  anecdote  concerning  the  noted  or  the 
ordinary  personages  of  the  day,  and  into 
description  of  localities,  houses,  and  in- 
stitutions about  which  some  theme  clung 
or  at  which  some  interesting  incident  of 
note  had  occurred.  It  is  an  antiquarian's 
chatty  chronicle  of  "tilings  picked  up" 
from  Nollekens  or  by  his  own  curious  bent 
for  gossip,  or  of  information  gained  from 
the  many  persons  with  whom  he  talked 
and  walked  in  London's  streets  or  suburbs. 

This  last  is, the  book's  interest  for  to-day. 
And  service  to  the  antiquarian  interested 
in  "Old  London"  and  in  the  Europe  of 
that  age  is  uniquely  rendered  by  the  rich 
foot-notes  of  the  editor,  involving  much 
patient  research,  which  make  of  the  two 
volumes  almost  a  cyclopedia  of  personal 
history  of  those  times  in  so  far  as  the 
careers  of  those  named  in  any  way,  even 
the  most  remote,  touched  or  influenced  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain.  The  supple- 
mentary biographies  of  artists  contempo- 
rary with  Nollekens  have  also  this  chatty 
value,  while  of  the  illustrations  one  can 
say  no  less  than  that  they  are  "brilliantly 
illustrative." 

FRENCH  HISTORY 

Strylenskl,  Casiinir.  The  Eighteenth  Century 
In  France.  Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  N. 
Dickinson.  Cloth,  pp.  345.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  17  cents. 

Mariclin,     Louis.       The     French     Revolution. 

Translated  from  the  French.  Cloth,  pp.  662.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50  net.  Postage, 
17  cents. 

There  is  an  instinctive  fascination,  a 
unique  qui  vive,  chat-act  eristic  of  French 
history-writing  which  is  generally  lacking 
in  historical  works  in  other  tongues.  Few 
English,  American,  or  German  historians 
possess,  to  the  same  degree  as  the  French, 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  literal  without 
sacrificing  literary  value.  To  use  language 
not  simply  for  (lie  purpose  of  stating  facts 
clearly,  but  also  to  make  those  facts  vivid, 
is  an  art  greatly  needing  cultivation 
among  history-writers  and,  indeed,  in  the 
field  of  science  generally.  Both  of  the 
volumes  before  us  are  examples  of  French 
success  in  that  art,  for  the  translators 
have  been  able  to  do  their  work  faithfully 
without  greatly  disturbing  the  original 
"tang"  of  the  author. 

These  volumes  are  published  in  the 
series  entitled  "The  National  History  of 
France,"  of  which  one  has  already  been 
issued,  Louis  Batiffol's  "The  Century  of 
the  Renaissance  in  France."  Three  more 
are  projected  by  the  editor  of  the  series, 
F.  Funck-JBrentano,  each  volume  being 
written  by  an  expert  in  Hie  particular 
period  it  describes,  and  each  being  a  unit 
in  itself.  The  two  before  us  are  alike  in 
the  vividness  of  their  style,  in  their 
familiarity  with  the  more  intimate  and 
personal  source  -  material  recently  pub- 
lished, in  their  assumption  that  their  read- 
ers already  know  not  a  little  of  French 
history,  and  in  the  honors  which  they 
have  won. 
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Residence,  Winthrop,  Mass. 


Clinton  Noble,  Architect 


A  "Fisklock"  Brick  House 


1.  Will  save  you  money 

2.  Is  a  fireproof  house 

3.  Is  a  stronger  house 


4.  Is  a  damp   proof  house 

5.  Is  a  permanent  home 

6.  Is  the  best  investment 


Lock  your  house  against  heat,  cold  and 
dampness.  "Fisklock"  Brick  is  the  key. 
One  "Fisklock"  Brick  being  equal  to  two 


solid  brick  reduces  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion. "Fisklock"  Brick  has  an  individ- 
uality all  its  own. 


'FISKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY"  BRICK 

HARDONCOURT-FISKE  PATENTS 


The  two  inch  air  space  protects  you 
against  the  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in 
summer. 

"Fisklock"  Brick  is  made  in  a  wide  range 
of  reds  and  golden  buffs,  and  has  been 
used  successfully  in  almost  every  type  of 
building. 

Why  not  investigate  this  wonderful 
material — it  costs  you  nothing — send  for 
our  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues 
showing  the  low  cost  of  "Fisklock"  Brick 
Construction. 


Channel    ready    FOR    mortar 


OPEN    VERTICAL 
AIRSPACE 

INTERIOR  PLASTER 
APPLIED  DIRECTLY 
TO    THE     WALL 


INTERLOCK     AND 
MOISTURE     CHECK 


2  INCH     HORIZONTAL 
AIRSPACE,  GIVING 
INSULATION     AGAINST 
HEAT.  COLD     AND 
MOISTURE 


CHANNEL     FILLED 
WiTM      NORlAR 
PREPARATORY     TO 

THE    NLXT 


D      EXTERIOR 
Of     *ALL    T»[     FAit 
OT     EK«         N 
REGULAR     B«A- 
..    8-.2K 


*:s    acMMKTii 

THE.      DOURLE 

RLU    OP 

SOLID    5  INCH 
F.REPROOr   ... 


FISKE  &  COMPANY,  inc. 
1953  Arena  Building  New  York  City 
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SANTA   FE    DEPOT 

SAN  DtEGO,  CAL. 

i  BateweJI  &  Brown,  Architects 

Wm.  Simpson  Construction  Co.,  Contractors 

Deritson  in'etlociuog  Tile  faced  with  Mucco 


DEN  ISON 


I NTERIQTKI NG  TI LE 


1      iys  directly  ovri 
living   ureaiesi 
trcnglh, 


a    I 


■ 
- 


;    direct 


Every    mortar 
icerrupi 


■ 
air      space. 
make 

/ 
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Architects  and  contractors  all  over  America  have  used 
Denison  Interlocking  Tile  in  thousands  of  buildings, 
including  every  type  and  every  price,  from  a  four- 
room  bungalow  to  a  thousand-room  hotel. 


This  tile  protects  against  fire — it  has  stood 
in  the  face  of  flames  which  destroyed  solid 
brick  walls.  It  also  protects  against  the 
more  common  troubles  of  winter  cold, 
•ummer  heat,  dampness  and  decay. 

Look  at  the  drawing  at  the  left — always 
three  (or  more)  separate  layers  of  air 
cells  between  you  and  the  weather  out- 
side— no  through  mortar  joints  to  carry  in 
the  moisture  or  cold. 

As  for  strength — notice  that  the  partitions 
in  every  tile  come  exactly  over  the  par- 


titions in  the  tile  below  with  a  full  bed  of 
mortar  between.  Each  tile  interlocks  with 
at  least  two  others,  making  the  wall 
stronger  against  side  pressure,  than  one 
of  solid  brick. 

And  when  it  comes  to  appearance — you 
can  have  an  exterior  of  stucco,  brick, 
stone  or  you  can  leave  the  tile  exposed 
with  no  facing  whatever. 

If  you  are  interested  in  building  at  all — 
whether  it  is  a  home,  a  church,  hospital, 
school  or  factory — write  us  for  complete 
information  on  Denison  Interlocking  Tile. 


pi 


Denison  Interlocking  Tile  Corporation 


Thirty-One  Factories 
in  United  States 
and  Canada 


Executive  Offices 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Sales  Offices 
in   Eighty-Nine 
Cities 
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Mr.  Stryienski's  work  has  been  crowned 
by  the  Aeademie  ties  Sciences  Morales 
et  Politiques  and  Mr.  Madelin's  has  won 
the  Grand  Prix  Gobert  of  the  French 
Academy.  Tho  the  work  of  the  former 
is  entitled  "The  Eighteenth  Century  in 
France,"  and  covers  the  period  from 
the  regency  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  to  the 
eve  of  the  Revolution,  one  leaves  it  with 
a  feeling  that  in  Mr.  Stryienski's  mind 
the  history  of  eighteenth-century  France 
is  almost  wholly  the  history  of  the  court. 
While  that  may  be  true  from  the  point  of 
view  of  dramatic  vivacity  and  piquant 
anecdotes,  the  result  is  a  history  scarcely 
national  in  its  scope.  Tho  common  people 
of  France  hardly  appear,  save  to  express 
opinions  about  the  court. 

With  Mr.  Stryienski,  it  may  be  said 
further,  the  Muse  of  History,  as  Henry 
Esmond  put  it,  "busies  herself  with  the 
affairs  only  of  kings;  waiting  on  them 
obsequiously  and  stately,  as  if  she  were 
but  a  mistress  of  court  ceremonies,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  registering 
of  the  affairs  of  the  common  people."  As 
a  result  of  this  limited  outlook,  Mr.  Stry- 
ienski is  unable  to  make  his  discussion  of 
the  artistic  literary  movement  of  the 
period  an  integral  part  of  the  narrati st- 
and has  to  leave  it  to  an  appended  chapter. 
Yet  within  the  limit  of  its  chosen  field  the 
book  is  an  excellent  picture  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  as  affected  by  the  clash 
of  personalities  within  the  court  for  favor 
or  control,  and  to  a  less  degree,  its  rela- 
tions with  the  European  courts. 

Mr.  Madelin's  work  is  the  more  successful 
because  more  broadly  conceived.  Not  only 
his  subject  but  his  own  point  of  view  gives 
to  his  writing  a  really  national  scope.  He 
sees  the  Revolution  as  a  period  of  develop- 
ment, swift  indeed,  but  something  more 
than  a  brief  revolt  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  To  be  sure,  the  historical 
writing  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  helped 
to  make  familiar  this  conception.  But 
Mr.  Madelin  goes  on  to  point  out  that  most 
of  what  France  wanted  in  1789  and  in 
1794 — "equality  in  matters  of  justice  and 
taxation,  tho  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  a  methodical  and  orderly  system  of 
government" — she  was  still  to  seek  even  in 
1799,  and  that  it  was  Napoleon,  after  all, 
who,  revolutionary,  fulfilled  the  aims  of 
1789.  Just  how  he  did  this  Air.  Madelin  will 
show  us  in  "The  Empire,"  the  succeeding 
volume  in  the  series.  While  thus  aiding 
the  reader  to  gain  a  conception  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  whole,  the  author  is 
particularly  successful  in  swift  and  vivid 
characterization,  not  only  of  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  leaders,  but  of  many  lesser 
individuals. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  Aulard's 
four  scholarly  volumes  there  has  been  no 
translation  from  the  French  so  good  for 
the  general  reader  since  Taine's  well- 
known  work  of  thirty  years  ago,  and  no- 
table advances  have  been  made  since  his 
day. 

HANNIS  TAYLOR   ON  CICERO 

Taylor,  Hannis  (LL.D.1.  Cicero:  A  Sketch  of 
His  Life  and  Works.  A  Commentary  on  the  Roman 
Constitution  and  Roman  Public  Life,  Supplemented 
by  the  Sayings  of  Cicero.  Arranged  for  the  first  time 
as  an  Anthology.  Illustrated  with  portraits.  Octavo, 
pp.  xlii-615.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $3.50. 
Postage,  17  cents. 

With  the  exception  of  Caesar,  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  world  has  left  so 
deep  and  enduring  an  impression  upon  tho 
intellectual  and  political  life  of  succeeding 
ages  as  has  the  great  Roman  who  is  the 


Study  These  Big,  Exclusive 
Watson  Tractortruck  Features 


YOU    will    not   find   them  on  conventional   trucks.    These   are 
Watson  advantages,  devised  by  Watson   engineers,  and  found 
only  on  the 

100SWATSON 
Tractortruck. 

Pictures  below  tell  the  story  of  Watson  predominance,  of  the  ability 
ot  the  Watson  Tractortruck  to  handle  with  ease  and  dispatch  and  at 
lowest  upkeep  cost  every  conceivable  heavy  duty  hauling  job. 

Watson  Dump  Wagons,  too,  are  recognized  leaders.  They  are  in  daily  use  wher- 
ever greatest  strength,  convenience,  and  stamina  are  foremost. 

Watson  Tractortrucks,  Trailers,  and  Wagons  are  constructed  entirely  in  the  Watson 

Company's  own  plant — the  largest  Dump  Wagon 
factory  in  the  world  and  are  the  outcome  of 
many  years'  constant  application  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  highest  grade,  most  advanced  heavy 
hauling  equipment. 

Illustrated  Catalogs  and  special  literature 
sent  anywhere  on   request. 

DEALERS  —  To  couple  up  with  the  Watson 
Selling  Plan  is  to  secure  quick  returns  and 
a  permanent,  ever  expanding  business.  A 
wire  will  bring  specific  details. 

WATSON   WAGON    COMPANY 

41  W.  Center  Street  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Watson    Features: 

Turns  In  Its  own  length  with- 
out backing. 

Undercut  bottom  dump. 

Gravity — not  power — does  the 
Dumping. 

60' ,-,  of  load  carried  on  steel  tires. 

Sub  -  frame  carries  weight  of 
power  -  plant,  tank  and  seat 
when  truck  Is  empty. 

Utmost  flexibility;  various  types 
of  trailers  can  be  used  with 
same  tractor. 

Minimum  gasoline  consump- 
tion. 

Lowest  upkeep  cost. 

Greatest  Tire  Service. 


Tire  Saving — 60'  , 
of  load  carried 
on  steel  tires 


Labor  Saving — Famous      Wear  Saving— Sub-frame 

Bottom  Dump--  protects  vital   parts 

unloaded  by  gravity  when  running  empty 


Time  Saving — Shortest 

turning  radium 

without   backing 


TURNS 

IN  31  FOOT 

CIRCLE 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Price 

On  My  C-mr*—  *  •  _#■  Fireless 


*R<if>UL 


Cooker 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.    If 

\  on  are  not  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted   I  will  refund 
mil.    Get  my 

Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct    u>   you.       Cooker    i 
aluminum  lined  throughou  . 
l«"ull    set    Oi     'anions  "Wear 
Ever"  aluminum  cooking 
utensils  comes  with  u.    \sk 

for  Erse  book  of  valuable  n 

WILLIAM    CAMPBELL    CO. 
Dept.  50,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WITTE  chr'agdhe  ENGINES 

KEROSENE  and  GASOLINE 
2  to  22  H.  P. 

:ig  belted  machinery, 

blowers,  1 

complete.   Lar_  .pin- 

■ 
5 
WITTE  prices 
or  what  work  >.  u  have.     1-  I.  li.  \\ : 

WITTE    ENGINE    WORKS 


3627  Oakland  Avenue 
3627  Empire  Building 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Are  You  Looking 
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J  to  a  H 
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of  Your  Own? 


Why  not  build  this  Spring?  Begin  now  to  collect  ideas  for  the  home 
of  your  dreams. 

When  the  question  of  woodwork  comes  up  you  may  want  a  dark  rich  mahogany 
in  the  living  room,  or  a  warm  brown  tone.  Or  possibly  your  taste  runs  to  dainty 
white  enamel  for  the  down  stairs  as  well  as  in  the  chambers  above.  Again,  you 
may  favor  the  popular  silver  gray  for  music  room  or  boudoir. 

Whatever  your  choice,  the  question  of  "which  wood?"  for  these  various  effects  can 
be  convincingly  answered  with 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE 

It  has  proven  its  durability  and  artistic  possibilities  through  twenty-five  years  of  service 
in  American  homes. 

Our  Homebuilders'  Book,  containing  eight  colonial  designs,  will  give  you  the 
"why  of  it"  in  every  detail,  while  our  samples  and  book  of  finishing  direc- 
tions, attractively  illustrated,  will  supply  the  "how  of  it."  We'll  send  them 
free.     Write  today.     Architects  should    have  our  Manual — sent  on   request. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  trade  marked  and  sold  by  dealers.      Yours  can  supply  it. 

ARKANSAS  SOFT  PINE  BUREAU 

214  Bank  or  Commerce  Building 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


bfeBfe 
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subject    of    this    highly    interesting    and 
brilliant  piece  of  classical  biography.     To 
most  persons  the  name  of  Cicero  connotes 
oratory    merely,    and    liis    supereminenco 
in  this  respect  has  partly  blinded  posterity 
to   other   striking   features   of   his    many- 
sided   genius.      The   fact    that   Cicero    wiis 
the   protagonist  of  a  lost,  cause,    that  of 
the   Republic,  has  done  much   to    dim    his 
fame  as  a  statesman.     Yet,  as  Dr.  Taylor 
clearly  illustrates  in  this  admirable  mono- 
graph   on    the     Roman    constitution     and 
Roman  public  life,  it  is  as  statesman  and 
patriot  that  Cicero  has  ihade  his  deepest 
impression  upon  history.     "Had  he  stood 
in    the   market-place,  raised  an  arm,   and 
frpzen   into   silence,"   says  his  biographer, 
making  use  of  words  applied  to  Webster, 
"his  erect  figure  would  have  been  accepted 
as   the   bronze  ideal   of   a   statesman   and 
defender     of     the     constitution."     It     is, 
then,  as  the  ideal  defender  of  the  Roman 
constitution   and   as   the    embodiment    of 
Roman  republicanism   that  Cicero  is  here 
depicted.     He     is     shown     as     the     great 
civilian  in  an  age  of  "blood  and  iron?"  as 
the  distinguished  citizen  and  leader  of  the 
Roman  bar,  upholding  'by    his    unrivaled 
eloquence   and   unique   powers   of    reason 
and  persuasion  the  already  fainting  ideal  of 
Roman  liberty. 

Expressing  his  conviction  that  in  the  life 
and    achievements    of    the    incomparable 
Roman  orator  and  jurist  is  to  be  found  the 
best  possible  commentary  on  the  Roman 
constitution,   Dr.   Taylor   proceeds    to  an 
exhaustive    and    brilliant    analysis    of    the 
critical  epoch  which  constitutes  the  divid- 
ing   line    between    the    ancient    and    the 
modern    world.      This  epoch,   which    fur- 
nished the  stage  for  men  like  Caesar  and 
Pompey,     has     never-ending     fascination 
for    the    historian.     Froude    found    in    it 
startling    resemblances    to    our    own    era. 
Ferrero  has  also  felt  its  dramatic  charm. 
and   there   is   hardly   a   historian   of   note 
whose  pages  have  not  been  quickened  by 
its  inspiration.      It  is  not  surprizing,  then, 
if  the  latest  historian  has  come. under  its 
spell.     And  what  lends  special  and  novel 
interest  to  the  latest  account  of  the  dawn 
of    imperial    Rome    is    that    the    author 
centers  his  story,  not  in  a  soldier,  but  in  a 
civilian,    taking    as    a    hero    a    man    who 
represents,    and     indeed    incarnates,     the 
intellectual  greatness  of  "the  Mistress  of 
the  World." 

After  estimating  every  achievement  in 
the  brilliant  and  tragic  life  of  the 
great  Roman,  the  author  insists  that 
the  supreme  importance  of  his  career  to 
the  modern  world  is  embodied  in  "Ins 
intellectual  leadership  of  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  revolution  which  prepared  the 
people  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  for 
the  advent  of  Christianity."  What  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  achievement  of  Cic- 
ero, in  the  author's  view,  far  surpassing 
in  historic  importance  his  forensic  tri- 
umphs and  his  democratic  propaganda, 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  able,  in  the 
midst  of  a  pagan  environment,  to  arrive 
at  the  idea  of  monotheism,  to  grasp,  as 
the  author  expresses  it,  "the  magnificent 
notion  of  a  single  God  as  the  source  of 
natural  law."  Owing  largely  to  Cicero, 
the  new  philosophy,  "the  earliest  offspring 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  East 
and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  West." 
took  sudden  possession,  as  is  here  pointed 
out,  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome,  in- 
cluding the  jurists.  That  event,  avers 
the  author,  became  a  turning-point  in  the 
juristic  history  of  the  world  because,  "just 
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Time  tells  the  story 
of  your  top 

Ask  the  salesman  of  the  car  you  buy  to  tell 
you  the  story  of  the  top  material  used  on  his 
car.   Time  will  corroborate  his  story  if  it's 

Genuine 

"anlasote 

—the  top  material  that  stands  the  test  of  time 

I  he  salesman  of  the  following  cars  will  point  to  his  top 
with  pride  and  tell  that  it  is  genuine  Pantasote. 
Locomobile  NYestcott  White 

Hudson  Premier  Picrce-Arrow 


Reo  1917  Six  Mercer 

Chandler  Marmon 

Pai  ";e-Stratford 


Ben  Hur 
Chalmers 


To  the  top-wise  man  that  is  enough.  But  if  you  press 
him  further  he  will  tell  you  that  because  of  its  secret 
rubberless  composition,  Pantasote  is  sun-proof,  dust-proof, 
grease-proof,  crack-proof,  temperature-proof,  rain-proof, 
snow-proof  and  sleet-proof.  He  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
only  top  material  that  will  stand  up  year  after  year  and  look 
well  all  the  time.  To  make  sure  he  is  right  about  the  top, 
look  for  the  label  shown  below. 

If  the  car  you  want  does  not  have  a  Pantasote  top,  de- 
mand it.  It  costs  the  automobile  maker  a  little  more  than 
the  "no  name"  top  material,  but  it's  worth  a  lot  more  to 
the  owner.  The  makers  of  several  cars  which  sell  for  close 
to  S1000  use  Pantasote  and  they  can  well  afford  to  do  so. 


AVOID  MISREPRESENTA- 
TION— even  though  it  be  un- 
intentional. Look  for  this 
label  on  tops  reoresented  as 
PANTASOTE. 


TO  USE  THIS 

LABEL  ON 

MATERIAL  NOT 


IS  A  PENAL 
OFFENSE 


Sendfoi  a  copy  of  "W/iafs   What  it    Top  Materials."    It  describes 
various  maieri  ring  tops. 

THE  PANTASOTE   COMPANY 

1700  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York  City 


'" 
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Wo  Fuel  Wksted 


What  are  you  building  owners  going  to  do? 


0 


Unless  you  want  to  spend  all  your  profits  to 
heat  your  buildings  you  have  got  to  install  a 
boiler  that  will  burn  soft  coal  smokelessly. 

The  price  of  hard  coal  is  going  up-up-up,  and  no  one 
knows  when  the  price  is  going  to  stop  rising.  And  if  you 
burn  soft  coal  and  make  smoke  you  waste  not  less  than 
one-third  of  your  fuel,  and  on  top  of  that  the  Smoke  In- 
spector is  going  to  make  life  mighty  unpleasant  for  you. 

It's  a  fine  mess — isn't  it?  But  here  is  the  solution. 

Smokeless  Boilers 
Cut  Heating  Costs 

If  you  have  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  heating  your 
building  you  can  burn  the  cheapest  soft  coal  ever  mined 
without  wasting  any  of  it  —  and  your  stacks  will  be  as 
clean  as  a  whistle. 

There  is  a  two-way  saving.  First:  Your  coal  costs  you 
less,  because  you  can  burn  any  cheap  soft  coal  without 
getting  into  trouble  with  the  Smoke  Inspector.  And 
second,  you  don't  waste  any  of  the  coal  you  use. 

Will  you  let  our  nearest  office  prove  these  facts  to  you? 

Kewanee:  Boiler  Qo/wany 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel    Heating  Boilers,    Radiators,   Tanks,    Water   Heating   Garbage   Burners 
Chicago       New  York       St.  Louis       Kansas  City       Minneapolis       Pittsburgh 
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Blackstone  Apartments,  Omaha.  Bankers 
Realty  Investment  Co.  Designers  and 
Owners.  Heated  with  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boilers. 


St.  Joseph's  Mercy  Hospital,  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  Buethner  &  Orth,  St.  Paul,  Archi- 
tects. Heated  with  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boilers. 


In  buildings  like  these  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Boilers  have  been 
cutting  coal  costs,  for  many 
years,  by  burning  soft  coal 
smokelessly. 

Many  thousands  of  the  best  buildings  of  all  kinds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  heated  with  soft  coal 
completely  and  smokelessly  burned  in  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Boilers.  And  the  owners  have  found  it 
the  most  economical  and  satisfactory  way. 

If  you  are  erecting  a  building— or  have  an  old 
building  which  is  being  heated  with  a  boiler  not 
designed  to  burn  soft  coal  smokelessly— it  means 
money  in  your  pocket  to  get  the  real  facts  of  big 
Kewanee  savings. 

Our  nearest  office  is  waiting  to  serve  you. 

Kewanee  Boiler  Cpmpany 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel     Heating    Boilers,     Radiators.     Tanks,     Water     Heating     Garbage     Burners 
Chicago         New  York         St.  Louis        Kansas  City         Minneapolis         Pittsburgh 


The    Niles    High    School,     Niles,    Ohio. 
Heated  with  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers. 


Apartment  2319  Commonwealth  Avenue. 
Chicago.  Heated  with  Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boilers. 
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Masonic  Temple,  Rockford,  Illinois.  C.  W. 
Bradley,  Achitect.  Heated  with  Kewanee 
Smokeless  Boilers. 


Austin  Texas  Post  Office,  Austin,  Texas. 
Heated  with  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boilers. 


Old  State  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.  Adolph  Scherrer  8b  Sons. 
Architects.  Heated  with  Kewanee  Smoke- 
less Boilers. 


Apartment,  Park  and  66th  St..  New  York 
City.  Heated  with  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boilers. 
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Dyes 

SINCE  the  opening  of  the  Chemical  Plants  of 
the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  in  March 
1916  approximately  250,000  pounds  of  Beta- 
Napthol  and  200,000  pounds  of  Paranitraniline 
have  been  produced.  The  quality  of  these  ma- 
terials has  been  in  every  respect  equal  to  the 
best  standards  of  the  world's  markets  before  the 
war.  Additional  machinery  is  now  being  in- 
stalled which  will  greatly  increase  the  daily  out- 
put of  these  two  important  dye  materials. 

The  Company  is  now  manufacturing  a  num- 
ber of  intermediates  and  dyes  particularly  for 
the  manufacture  of  pigments  and  lakes.  The 
Company  has  been  highly  successful  in  the  com- 
mercial production  of  large  quantities  of  Meta- 
nitroparatoluidine  and  Paranitranijinesulfonic 
\c  id,  from  which  are  manufactured  Helio  Fast 
Red  R  and  Lake  Red  P,  colors  employed  in 
making  the  finest  printing  inks. 

All  organic  chemicals  are  manufactured  at  the 
Company's  plant  from  refined  coal  tar  products, 
Benzol,  Toluol,  Xylol  and  Napthalene.  The 
Company  operates  its  own  Aniline  Plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  five  tons  of  Aniline  Oil;  also 
plants  for  the  manufacture  of  Glacial  Acetic 
Arid,  partly  to  utilize  by-products,  and  also  to 
follow  its  well  defined  policy  of  logical,  efficient 
and  conservative  development.  The  Company 
is  also  producing  a  limited  number  of  dyestuffs 
for  textile  and  similar  uses  and  is  gradually  add- 
ing to  this  line. 

//  e  invite  inquiries  from  all  consumers  of  Dyes 
to  whom  we  will  gladly  send  detailed  information. 

Sherwin-Willia 

Paints  6-  Varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  651  Canal  Road,  N.W.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Showrooms— New  York,  116  W.  32dSt.;  Chicago,  People's  Gas  Building- 

~  ,      -  San  Francisco,  523  Market  St. 

bales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities.  Best  dealers  everywhere. 


at  the  moment  when  it  became  necessary 
to  extend  the  local  code  of  a  city-state  over 
a  growing  empire  that  aspired  to  universal 
dominion,  the  stoic  philosophers  armed  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  with  their  unique  in- 
vention of  a  law  of  nature,  which,  as  the 
law  of  the  stoic  world-state  embracing  all 
mankind  [Cicero's  conception],  was  neces- 
sarily universal." 

RECENT  NOVELS 

McCarthy,  Justin  Huntley.   In  Spacious  Times. 

Pp.  238.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.35. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  novel  of  romance  and  chivalry 
concerned  with  Elizabeth's  England,  Eliza- 
beth's court,  and  Elizabeth  herself.    While 
the  good  Queen  Bess  plays  with  her  maids- 
of-houor,    or    "sister kins,"    we    are    intro- 
duced   to    Clarenda    Constant,    the    most 
beautiful  of  all,  and  we  meet  also  my  lord 
of    Godahning,    her    fiance,    the    septua- 
genarian courtier,  altho  she  has  her  heart 
set  on  Sir  Batty  Sellars,  whose  intentions 
are    not    honorable    and    whose    fortune 
is  small.     While  Clarenda  is  at   "King's 
Welcome"  preparing  for  her  marriage,  her 
life  crosses  that  of  Hercules  Flood,  a  re- 
tired sea  captain  and  friend  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  who  is   dwelling  in  his  land-ship, 
The  Golden  Hart.     Its  unique  construction 
catches  the  fancy  of  Clarenda,  who  tries 
to  buy  it.     Out  of  this  meeting  grows  a 
queer  compact  and  out  of  sport  grows  a 
serious  situation,  involving  these  two  and 
Sir  Batty  and  his  friends.     The  stalwart 
Hercules  does  not  fail  in  either  the  en- 
counter of  wits  or  of  weapons.    We  admire 
him  and  enjoy  the  discomfiture  of  the  wily 
courtiers.    Things  look  dubious  for  a  time, 
and  unusual  characters  dominate  unusual 
experiences,  but  the  love-duel  fakesasudden 
turn  jusl  as  tragedy  seems  imminent.     We 
are    delighted    with    the    result   and   with 
(iodalming's  part  in  the  denouement. 

Steele,    L.    M.     Dr.    Nick.     Pp.    435.      Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.     $1.40.     Postage,  12  cents. 

I  nconventional)  original,  engrossing,  all 
these  things  might  he  said  of  "Dr.  Nick" 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  author  has 
thought  deeply,  has  had  strong  convictions, 
and  some  theories,  which  he  (or  she)  wishes 
to  express  and   does  so  with   a  wealth  of 
material  which  sometimes  almost  clogs  the 
machinery.     We  are  tempted  to  think  the 
author  must   be  a  psychic,  or  a  scientist, 
Christian  or 'mental,  since  we  encounter 
that  vagueness  and  incomprehensible  elu- 
siveness  which  characterize    much    of    the 
talk  as  in   those  culls,  hut    it  is  an  exciting 
story  and  full  of  satisfying,  inspiring,  and 
edifying    material.      The    background     is 
almost  always  Hobbe   Hospital,   Franchey 
Street,     where     Dr.     Rideau,     the    great 
accoucheur,    hall'    physician,   half    priest,,    is 
the  pervading  spirit.      His  sensitive  hands 
are  pictured   as   the   medium    by    which    he 
senses  much  that  is  mental,   physical,  and 
spiritual.     Dr.  Nick   is  his   protege,   whom 
he  had  saved  from  deportation  when  very 
young  and  who  finally  becomes  the.  wonder 
physician,    the    "healer."       Naida    is    the 
young  nurse,  whose  life  runs  parallel   with 
I  ha  I    of   Dr.  Nick.      Life  on   the  outside  is 
measured    in    terms    of    hospital    episodes. 
Hospital  -  life    experiences    are    portrayed 
with   brutal  frankness  and   graphic  vivid- 
ness,  while  a  love-story  of   passionate   lire, 

dramatic    incident,    and    tragic    scenes    is 
developed  in  an  entirely  original  manner. 

Through    and    abo\e    .-ill     [s    f  he    sludy    of 

character:   first  of   Dr.  Rideau,  worshiper 

of  motherhood;  I  hen  of  Dr.  Nick,  growing 
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Wasted  light  and  flaking  paint.  Do  you 
realize  how  much  wasted  money  it  means? 

Three  thousand  of  the  biggest  plants  in 
the  country  realize  it,  and  they  now  treat  their 
ceilings  and  walls  with  the  finish  that  in- 
creases daylight  from  19%  to  36%  and  is 
permanent. 

By  using  this  finish,  they  help  their  work- 
men do  more  and  better  work;  they  decrease 
accidents;  they  save  as  much  as  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  electric  lighting  every 
day.  They  save  scaling  and  re -coating  of  cold- 
water  mixtures,  and  flaking  of  paint  into  the 
machinery. 

These  plants  have  ceilings  and  walls  that 
can  be  washed  like  a  dinner-plate,  and  are 
thus  kept  wonderfully  clean  and  sanitary. 

The  finish  they  use  is  "Barreled  Sunlight"- 
Rice's  Gloss  Mill  White — an  oil  paint  made 
by  a  special  process  discovered  and   owned 
exclusively  by  the  makers. 

Repeated  tests  have  shown,  without  a  single 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company,  29  Dudley  St, 


After  treatment  with 
"Barreled  Sunlight" 

exception,  that    Rice's  remains   white   longer 
than  any  other  gloss  paint. 

Our  guarantee  to  the  engineer  and  owner 
covers  this  claim. 

By  the  Rice  Method,  it  can  be  applied  over 
old  cold-water  paint.  It  does  not  flake  or 
scale  with  the  jar  of  machinery ;  it  does  not 
yellow  like  ordinary  oil  paints,  and  saves  big 
money  on  painting  because  it  does  not  need 
renewing  for  years. 

"  Barreled  Sunlight "  is  also  made  as  a 
Flat  Wall  Paint  for  office  and  hotel  use.  Sold 
by  the  barrel  and  by  the  gallon. 

On  Concrete 

Surfaces.  Rice's 
Granolith  makes  the  best 
possible  primer  for  "Bar- 
reled Sunlight" — retarding 
the  progress  of  moisture 
in  the  wall  —  Rice's 
GRANOLITH. 

Write  for  our  interest- 
ing booklet  on  fac- 
tory lighting,  "More 
Light,"  and  Sample 
Board. 


,  Providence,  R.  I. 


/.'.  y.  U.  &  rat.  Office 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
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INSIDE— your  office     warm  and  comfortable — 
work  progressing  with  its  usual   speed   and 
smoothness.     Outside— the   city     cold    and 
blizzard-swept;   traffic   snowbound;    thorough- 
fares almost  impassable. 

A  weather-resisting  wall  of  Fenestra  Vertically- 
sliding  Solid  Steel  Windows  is  the  key  to  this 
sharp  contrast  of  conditions. 

Vertically-sliding  Fenestra  is  as  serviceable  for 
your  office  building  as  pivoted  Fenestra  is  for 
your  factory.  Made  where  most*  of  America's 
steel  windows  are  made  -at  the  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company,  2201  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


A  Really  Important  Contribution  to  the  Literature  of  the  Stage 

Sixty  Years  of  the  Theater 


By  JOHN  RANKEN  TOWSE.  Forty-three  Years  Dramatic  Critic  of  the  "N.  Y.  Evening  Post" 

A  book  which  appeals  to  lovers  of  the  stage  and 
good  literature.  It  covers  a  wide  group  of  men  and 
women  who  interpreted  the  great  and  popular  roles 


during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Towse  writes  about 
them  with  familiar  freedom  —  as  a  dramatic  critic 
of  his  age  and  rank  may  well  claim  the  right  to  do 


I  he  book  contains  almost  ioo  portraits  of  stage 
ities  including  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving 
Ellen  Terry.  Laurence.  Barrett,  Adelaide  Neilson 
Charlotte  Cushman,  Mary  Anderson,  Madame  Mod- 
^eska,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ada  Kenan,  Tommaso 
Salving  I  annj  fanausi  hek,  foseph  jfefferson,  Fanny 
VavenPOrt,EdgarL.Davenport,LesterWaIIackand 
many  others  who  are  still  activ^oi  nearly  forgo 


tjMf  .l7i  —    I     ...  -.  ,     ,,,,,,  ,„„.,   plemn      Mr  t0Wm h„  written 

twlllrec.il delightful  a  (oer»,  »nd  it  record*  in 

of.  clarity  and  dlftl  thehirtorjole 

Otlt8«inneriayi:—  it»»ln»hleb  ■■   history  of  the  theater  in  New 

I  '"^"nente  with  the  gre*te*lnt»e»t  and  It  l»  especially  eratttV 

to'l^ln"".^^  -.Ugeh.ve"!me 

Octavo,  Cloth.    Illustrated,  480  Paget.    $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.62. 

frUNK   A    WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  384-6Q  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y 


more  and  more  like  his  benefactor;  then  of 
good  old  Sarah,  whom  the  old  Doctor  had 
rescued  from  a  life  of  shame,  and  Naida, 
of  the  pure  heart  of  gold.  There  are 
psychological  problems  given  us  for  con- 
sideration, uplifting  thoughts,  and  always 
a  gripping  story. 

F  Thurston,  E.  Temple.     The' Five-Barred  Gate. 

Pp.    305.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.     $1.40 
Postage,  12  cents. 

One  would  hardly  suppose  that  a  story 
with  so  little  action  as  this  could  be  so 
exciting  and  entertaining,  but  Mr.  Thurs- 
ton has  such  a  keen  understanding  of 
human  nature  and  such  an  appreciation  of 
the  daily  problems  of  conventional  living 
that  every  touch  in  description  or  comment 
stirs  something  in  the  heart  or  mind.  Jim 
Nairn  and  Beatrice  had  been  married  five 
years.  The  author  makes  us  realize  very 
clearly  their  great  love  for  each  other 
when  they  start  bravely  with  aspirations 
and  secret  hopes.  No  less  clearly  he  por- 
trays their  gradual  slipping  into  discontent 
with  the  successive  childless  years,  while 
Jim,  typically  masculine,  longs  for  adven- 
ture and  Beatrice  seeks  romance.  Their  own 
case  is  repeated  in  the  lives  of  their  servants, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beavers.  Some  of  the  situ- 
ations arc  funny  and  some  nearly  tragic  in 
the  "five-barred  gate  period,"  such  as 
comes  into  the  lives  of  each  couple — the 
period  when  they  must  adjust  their 
differences  and  go  over  the  gate  together 
if  their  married  life  is  to  be  a  happy  one. 
Jealousy  plays  a  strong  part  in  the  little 
drama,  whose  final  scenes  are  satisfactory. 
The  lure  of  the  story  is  in  the  author's 
Style,    his    "beautiful    nonsense,"    and    his 

readjustment  of  the  marital  tangle. 

Trask,  Katrlna.     The  Invisible  Balanee-sheet. 

Pp.   :S7.r).     New   York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.40. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Love    vs.    money    is    not     an     unusual 
problem.      John    Remington    Wright    had 
been  longing  for  years  to  become  a  world- 
power,   while   necessity   held   him   on    the 
farm  which  really  was  run  by  his  manager 
and  friend    Kben,  when  suddenly    he    was 
given  the  choice  of  accepting  sixty  million 
dollars  from  his  uncle's  estate,  but  with  the 
condition  that  he  should  never  marry  nor 
should  ho  delegate  to  another  any  of  the 
executive    responsibilities    of    having    the 
fortune.    John  had  always  admired  Marion, 
had  shared  with  her  his  problems  and  his 
pleasures.     Spring  had  stirred  their  pulses 
particularly,  but  John  was  not  sure  that 
she  loved  him,  nor  that  he  loved   her,  and 
he    was   sure    that   money    spelled    "Vast 
opportunity,   larger  influence,   and   great 
power,"  so  Marion  is  left  with  aching  heart 
and  .John  goes  to  the  city  and  becomes  a 
multimillionaire.     From   that  point  in  the 
story,  Mrs.  Trask  has  the  world  for  a  back- 
ground.     She   depicts   New    York   society 
with  vivid  pen,  while  she  gives  us  brilliant 
conversations   and    engrossing   characters. 
We  seem  actually  to  know  lovable  Sally, 
to    despise    the    wily    Ameda    Winthrop, 
temptress,    and    certainly    admire    Mrs. 
Barkly  and  her  "Bobbie"  for  genuineness 
and  frank  speech.     Thero  are,  too,  some 
pertinent    and    amusing    moments    with 
Kben    and    his  comments   on   city  dissipa- 
tion.     When    it   is    too   late,   John    realizes 
that  he  has  sold  his  birthright-  of  love  and 
happiness    and    that    Marion    had    mean  I, 
more  to  him  than  all  else,  but  his  vow  and 
his  contract  held   him  aside.      We  see  the 
inevitable  disappointed  man,  with  Marion's 
loving  forgiveness  his  only  consolation,  as 
he  passes  on  to  when    he  can  carry  neither 
In     money  nor  his  power. 
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Residence  of  John  C.  Reid,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
C.  W.  Bates,  Architect;  Wm.  C.  Baughman,  Contractor 
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Make  \bur  Concrete 
Waterproof  when. 
Y&u  Build 

IN  concrete  construction  it  is 
not  enough  that  the  struc- 
ture be  merely  permanent.  It 
should  be  water-proof  and 
damp-proof  as  well. 

The  importance  of  dry,  sanitary 
basements,  water- proofed  exterior 
stucco  and  concrete  block  houses,  and 
a  permanent  water-proofing  for  res- 
ervoirs, silos,  swimming  pools,  etc., 
is  generally  recognized  by  architects, 
engineers,  contractors  and  owners. 

Unquestionably,  the  best  time  to 
make  your  home  water-proof  and 
damp-proof  is  when  you  build — the 
scientific  way  is  the  integral  method. 
The  original  and  best  integral  con- 
crete water-proofing  material  is 


Apartment  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Jos.  J.  Moebs,  Consulting  Engineer,  Owner  and  Architect- 
Washington,  I).  C. 

-   , 


"?»r**i 


•    Harbor  Comm.  Grain  Elevator  No.  2  Montreal 
John  S.  Metcalf  Co.,  Ltd.,  Construction  Engineers 
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Silos  and  Dairy  Hams,  Bigfoot  Prairie.  Wise. 
Cement  Products  Construction  Co.,  Walworth,  Wise.,  Builders 
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WATERPROOFINGl 


PATENTED 


Medusa  (paste  or  powder)  is  not  a  paint  or 
surface  mixture,  but  a  material  that  becomes 
an  inseparable  part  of  Portland  Cement,  making 
a  concrete  or  cement  mortar  everlastingly  water- 
tight and  damp-proof. 

It  prevents  efflorescence,  the  cause  of  dis- 
coloration in  cement.  It  does  not  affect  the 
strength,setting  or  color  of  the  cement.  It  is 
inexpensive  and  can  be  used  by  inexperienced 
workmen. 

Whether  you  contemplate  building  immedi- 
ately or  not,  the  subject  of  water-proofing  and 
damp-proofing  is  of  vital  interest  right  now. 

Write    today    for    free    "Medusa   Water- 
proofing"   booklet  and  information,  then  you 
will  be  prepared  to  water-proof  when  you  build. 
The  coupon    is   for  your   convenience.       Fill 
out  and  mail  today. 

THE  SANDUSKY   CEMENT   CO. 
Dept.  A.  CLEVELAND.  U.  S.  A. 


llli§ii> 
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!  1. 000.000  gal.  Nela  Park  Reinforced  Concrete  1„ 
•  ervoir.  Cleveland.  O.    The  Austin  Co.,  Builders. 
:  \V  allis  and  Goodwillie,  JJ.  Y.  City,  Architects 
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TIT'HENyou  buy  the  Brascolite  you're  buying  better  illumi- 
V  V  nation — not  just  fixtures.  The  fixture  designs  are  there — 
beauty,  variety  and  adaptability  to  all  tastes  and  decorative 
schemes;  but  primarily  the  Brascolite  is  designed  to  answer  your 
real  object  in  putting  in  a  lighting  system— the  dissemination 
of  maximum  illumination  with  a  minimum  consumption  of 
current.  And  the  light  itself  is  right— broadly  diffused,  soft  and 
white.  As  closely  as  the  phonograph  reproduces  the  human 
voice  the  Brascolite  simulates  the  light  of  day. 

Best  Suited  to  Eye  Health  and  Comfort — Because 

the  design  is  scientifically  correct.  The  glass  bowl  softens  and 
diffuses  the  lamp  rays  and  disposes  of  glare.  The  flat,  depol- 
ished  reflector  dispenses  the  lamp  rays  which  are  reflected  up- 
ward from  the  bowl  and  softens  and  deflects  them  to  the  broad 
area  to  be  illuminated. 

Maximum  Illumination  for  Minimum  Current  Consumption — 

Because 


there's  practically  no  waste.  There  is  a 
minimum  [amount  of  lamp  ray  absorbed  by 
either  bowl  or  reflector — practically  all  rays 
produqe  illumination  in  the  right  place. 
Also — as  the  Brascolite  carries  its  own  ceiling 
(the  flat,  depolished  reflecting  plane)  it  is 
independent  of  the  height,  finish,  smoothness 
and  color  of  the  natural  ceiling  and  walls  of 


the  room  to  be  lighted.  Other  systems 
must  depend  upon  these  factors  for  fur- 
nishing their  reflecting   planes. 

This  all  means  that  to  light  a  given  area 
fewer  units  (or  lamps)  are  required.  Fewer 
lamps  mean  lessened  current  consumption. 
Therefore, 


We    Guarantee    You    Better    Illumination  and  Greater 
Economy  in  Current  and  Maintenance 


Another  point  in  economy — Brascolite  is 
adapted  to  the  use  of  gas-filled,  high  candle 
power  lamps  of  low  watt  consumption. 
Watts  measure  current- —  that's  what  you 
pay  for. 

Ask  your  local  dealer  to  demonstrate  Bras- 
colite efficiency  to  you.  Make  sure  of  get  t  ing 


the  genuine.  Do  not  be  deceived  by  fixtures 
designed  to  look,  at  a  glance,  like  Brascolite. 
Being  unable  to  duplicate  the  Brascolite 
constructive  principle,  they've  tried  to  im 
itate  its  appearance  but  none  can  dupli 
cate  its  efficiency.  Look  for  the  name 
stamped  on  edge  of  bowl  and  inner  surface 
of  the  fixture. 


Write  us  for  portfolio  containing  photographic  reproductions  of  many  kinds  of  installa- 
tions— explains  the  Brascolite  principle  and  illustrates  the  infinite  variety  of  designs. 


Luminous  Unit  Company 


St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK,  30  Church  St.  BOSTON,  Old  South  Bids;.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  639  Mark,  t  St 

CHICAGO,  19  South  Fifth  Ave.  PHILADELPHIA,  1020  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Canadian  Distributer*:  Northern  Electric  Co.  Ltd. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


"'TWERE  is  no  true  poetry,"  said 
J-  Florence  Earle  Coates  in  a  recent 
interview,  "that  is  noi  dedicated  to  the 
soul  and  to  joy."  This  has  long  been  the 
linn  conviction  of  this  gifted  poet;  a^  is 
evident  to  every  reader  of  the  Collected 
Edition  of  her  "Poems."  now  published  in 
two  volumes  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. The  spirit  of  her  work  is  essen- 
tially spiritual  and  essentially  joyous; 
there  is  delicate  and  sure  artistry,  but' the 
artistry  does  not  obtrude  itself;  it  is  the 
nobility  of  the  idea  rather  than  the  deft- 
ness of  the  phrase  that  commands  atten- 
tion. Many  of  the  poems  in  these  volumes 
have  already  appeared  on  this  page;  the 
sonnet,  "The  Unconquered  Air,"  and  the 
exquisite  song  that  has  for  its  refrain,  "1 
love,  and  the  world  is  mine,"  are  too 
Avell  known  to  be  now  quoted.  As  an 
example  of  Mrs.  Coates's  mastery  of  the 
"grand  manner,"  of  her  ability  to  write 
beautifully  and  unfalteringly  on  the  loftiest 
themes,  we  reprint  her  "Ode  to  Silence." 

ODE  TO   SILENCE 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

O  Thou,  sublime,  who  on  the  throne 
Of  eyeless  Night  sat,  awful  aud  alone, 

Before  the  birth  of  Kronos — brooding  deep 

Upon  the  voiceless  -waters  which  asleep 
Held  all  tilings  circled  in  I  heir  gelid  /one: 
O  Silence!  how  approach  thy  shrine 

Nor  falter  in  the  listening  void  to  raise 

A  mortal  voir;)  in  praise. 
Nor  wrong  with  words  such  eloquence  as  thine? 

Amid  the  fragrant  forest  hush. 

The  nightingale,  or  solitary  thrush, 

May,  on  thy  quiet  breaking,  give  no  wound: 

For  they  such  beauty  bring  as  all  redeems, 

Nor  faar  to  interrupt  thy  dreams 
Or  trouble  thy  Nirvana  with  a  sound! 

And  tho  more  fitting  worship  seem  the  breath 

Of  violets  in  tho  sequestered  wood. 
The  zephyr  that  low  whispereth 

To  the  heart  of  Solitude, 
The  first  unfolding  of  the  bashful  rose 
That  noiseless  by  the  wayside  buds  and  blows: 

More  fitting  worship  the  far  drift  of  clouds 
O'er  azure  floating  with  a  swan-like  motion, 

Thr>  Siren-lays  faint,  heard  amid  the  shrouds. 
The  voiceless  swell  of  the  unt'at  homed  ocean, 

The  silver  Dian  pours  on  the  calm  stream 

AVhero  pale  the  lotus-blossoms  lie  adream — 

Yet,  mother  of  all  high  imaginings. 

In  whom  is  neither  barrenness  nor  dearth. 

Wise  guardian  of  the  sacred  springs 

Whose  fresh  primordial  waters  heal  the  earth — 

()  soul  of  muted  fire. 

Of  whom  is  born  tho  passionate  desire 
That  gives  to  beauty  birth — 

All  music  that  hath  been,  howe'er  divine, 
All  possibilities  of  soimd  are  thine! 

The  syrinx-rood,  the  flute  Apollo  owns, 

Syniphonie  chords,  and  lyric  overtones. 
First  draw  their  inspiration  at  thy  shrine. 

There  come  heartbroken  mortal  things; 

There  once  again  they  find  their  wings; 
There  garner  dreams  benign — 
O  nurse  of  genius!  unto  whom  belong 
Beethoven's    harmonies    and    Homer's    deathless 
song! 

Many   people   have  attempted    to   say 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  war  on  litera- 


JJae  Lrtoice  ol  Paper  Mukeir 

AT  both  the  191 5  and  19 16  annual 
«***  dinners  of  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association,  the  beautiful  menu' 
programs  were  printed  on  Strathmore 
Aladdin  Covers. 

They  had  an  air  about  them — a  differ- 
ent texture  and  a  different  look  that  rep- 
resented the  supreme  luxury  in  paper 
from  the  paper  makers'  point  of  view. 

Strathmore  Aladdin  is  ready  to  express 
the  distinction  of  any  advertiser's  house 
or  product.  It  says  the  unusual  com' 
moditys  say. 

We've  a  graphic  demonstration  booklet  that  will  help  you. 
It  is  entitled  "Paper  Does  Express."  Ask  also  for  "Selective 
Mailings,"  another  Strathmore  publication  with  an  important 
message  to  advertisers,  great  and  small.  Both  booklets 
are  free  upon  request.  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague, 
Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Atwood  Grapefruit 

Recommended  by  Physicians  for  Rheumatism. 

As  to  Flavor,  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

Price  about  the  same  as  the  common  variety. 
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this  wrapper 
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^fie  Simplicity  of* 
Kahn  Pressed  Steel 


Quickly  set  in  place,  requiring  no  special  equipment,  Kahn  Pressed 
Steel  Joists  and  Studs  provide  a  rigid,  permanent  construction  for 
floors,  roofs,  walls,  partitions,  etc.  Each  beam  reaches  the  building 
site  complete,  cut  to  length,' and  ready  for  placing.  Hy-Rib  metal  lath 
for  the  concrete  and  plaster  is  easily  attached  by  merely  bending  down 
the  prongs  in  the  steel  members. 

Kahn  Pressed  Steel  Joists  and  Studs  are  fast  superseding  wood 
construction.  Xo  danger  from  fire;  no  loss  from  vermin;  no  deprecia- 
tion from  decay;  no  expense  for  repairs.  Plaster  cracking  in  ceilings 
and  walls  also  eliminated. 

This  simple  economical  construction  is  light  in  weight,  easily  handled, 
and  cuts  down  labor  and  material  bills.  Used  as  readily  in  winter  as 
in  summer. 

Equally  satisfactory  for  many  types  of  buildings,  large  and  small — 
stores,  apartments,  schools,  hotels,  hospitals,  factories,  etc. 

Don't  build  without  investigating  Kahn  Pressed  Steel.  Send  for  our 
suggestions  and  catalog — no  obligation  on  your  part.     Write  today. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co.,Youngstown,0. 

Dept.  B-36  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

Kahn  Building  Products   for  modern    permanent   construction  cover 
Reinforced  Concrete  in  all  its  phases;  Steel  Window 
Sash  of  every  type;  Metal  Lath  for  plaster  and 
stucco;  Pressed  Steel  joists  and  studs- 
All-Steel  Buildings  of 
5fe^^  panel  units,  etc. 


-Uildin 
Product 


XmX 


Electric  Bells  and  Telephones 

A  valuable  book  for  amateur  or  professional 
electrician,,  giving  complete  explanation',  and 
Instructions  for  ini  railing  electric  belli  and  tel 
ephones.    How  to  wire,  connect,  test,  and  repair 
r    circuits;   how  to  prepare  batteries  of  wet  or  dry 
|V»  cells;  how  to  arrange  call   belle,  hrmse  'phones, 
burglar  alarms,  etc..  on  many  different  kind,  of 
— ,^x.     circuits.  Contains  144  illtj-tran 
;  ■  Cloth-bound,  50  cents;  by  mail,  sS  cent'. 

FUHK&  WA0NALL8  COMPANY,  3M-60  PonrthAve..  New  York 


UPHOLSTERY 

A   book  that  treats  the  subject  so  exhaus- 
tively that  any  one  at  all  handy  with  tools 
can  readily  learn  from  it  how  to  uphi 
furniture,  or  to  successfully  repair  uphol 
stered  work  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  to  f  I 
hangings,  sew  and  lay  carpets,  etc.  i2»to, 
Cloth,  162 Illustrations.     By  mail. 38  cent^ 
Funk     &    WagnalU    Company 
354   Fourth   Avenue,   New   York 
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THE 


ANZAC 


I  BOOK  t 


The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

Here's  the  "inside''  -ton,  of.  Britain's  attempt  to  wrest  Gallipoli  from  the  Turks; 
the  soldiers' own  stories  of  theirexperiencesfightingonthepeninsula   E 

,l>  taken  and  every  painting  and  drawing  made  by 
P.ritish  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  brother  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.Tommy 
Kangaroo,  while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.  This  is  war  seen  from  the 
individual  viewpoint — with  its  personal  fun  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow. 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

Tt  is  really  a  diary  in  poetry,  prose,  photo  and  drawing  ol  th-  Australi 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps  r  ervice  at  the  Dardanelles.    The  many 

official  photographs  included  are  published  for  the  first  time    There  is  a  chrono- 
logical record  of  the  developments  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last,  sketches 
describing  the  innumerable  incident     w  trench  life — humorous,  pathetic,  in- 
spiring, drawings  by  the  soldiers,  each  of  which  alone  tells  a  whole  Story 
This  is  the  most  unique  »nd  interesting  book  imaginable.    It  will  put  in  a 
erythingyou  read  hereafter  about  the  war 
Profits  Are  Denoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds 
Thekonk  i«S'jin.x10Kin.xl!4in..Clothboond.    $1.75  net;  by  m«il, $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


ture  and  art,  but  none  of  them  have 
treated  the  subject  so  authoritatively  and 
convincingly  as  does  Mrs.  Coates  in  this 
admirably  wrought  sonnet. 

ART  AND  WAR 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

War  has  its  field  of  blood — heartbreaking  War — 
Wherein  to  rule  with  undisputed  sway 
Throughout  its  own  mad.  self-exhausting  day. 
There,  where  it  rashly  sacrifices  more 
Than  laboring  Time  may  ever  quite  restore. 
Shall  it  amid  red  welter  and  decay 
strive  horribly;    but  let  it  nof  assay- 
To  enter  where  Peace  guards  the  Future's  door! 

War  has  nor  right,  nor  privilege,  nor  part, 
In  lives  high-dedicate  the  world  to  bind 

Through  love  and  hope  and  the  great   dream  of 
Art! 
All  Lands  to  such  are  Fatherland;    they  And 

In  alien  realms  life's  grateful,  welcoming  heart — 
They,  chosen  of  tho  Gods  to  bless  mankind! 


Here  is  something  on  a  wholly  different 
theme.  There  are  lovely  music  and  high 
imagination  in  these  lines. 

IN  THE  TOWN  A  WILD  BIRD  SINGING 

"Hear  me,  Theresa,  Theresa,  Theresa. I" 
By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Hark!    Do  I  dream?   Nay,  even  now  I  hoard 
The  white-throat's  music,  tremulous  yet  clear: 

The  very  plaint,  O  ■lonely  bird. 

That  ofton  midst  the  greening  woods  hath  stirred 
My  heart;   but  never  here! 

This  is  the  City!     High  above  the  street, 
Before  my  window  singing  in  the  dawn. 

By  what  Imagination  dost  thou  cheat 

Thy  hopo  to  utter  melody  so  sweet, 
Far  from  thy  groves,  withdrawn? 

Thy  tones  transport  me,  wistful,  to  the  North, 
Seeming  to  lay  a  touch  upon  my  brow 
Cool  as  the  balsam-laden  airs  that  now 

Through    pine-woods   blow:    I  hey    woo   my   spirit 
forth — 
Fori  b  of  the  town — forth  of  myself.     But  thou? 

Dost  thou  an  exile  wander  from  thy  home 

Or  art  thou  bast'ning  thither? 
Through  what  beguilement  dost  thou,  friendless, 
roa  m  ? 

And  goest  thou — an,  whither? 

I);i\   (piickly   fades.  Night  may  refuse  her  star, 

Clouds  may  arise,  and  elemental  strife- 

\h.  hapless  bird!  what    Wanderlust  of  life 

Betrayed  thy  wings  so  far? 

Pull  as  my  soul  of  tremulous  desires, 
Thj  voice  l  bear  in  supplication  ris<- 
"Theresa!"  dost  thou  call?     Unto  the  sklos 

The  plaint,  adoring,  holily  aspires: 

"Theresa!"  Is  it  she  keeps  watch  o'er  Hue1 

Homeless     but  free? 

Wise  minstrel  1    Thou  dost  well  to  call  on  her, 

No  saint  was  ever  lovelier 

Her  heart  had  room  for  such  wide  tenderness 

As  his  who  "l.iitic  Sister"  called  the  birds, 
And  pity,  deeper  than  all  words, 
Taught  her,  like  him,  to  bless. 

Silent?    Where  art  thou?     Lo,  the  City  wakes! 

Toil's  round  begins,  anil  calm  the  world   forsakes 

Thou,  too,  art  gone!     nor  evermore  shall  come 
Without  mj  window  here  at  dawn  losing 
Vdieu,  strange  guest!    Theresa  guide  thy  wing 

Safe  to  the  sweet  wild  woods  lhat,  are  1 1>>  home! 

There  is  real  Celtic  magic  in   Blanche 
Mary    Kelly's    "The    Vallej    of    Vision" 
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,(  VALENTINE'S 

lALSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  Whit* 


npHERE  is  more  wear  and  tear  in  a  big  hotel 
A  than  in  almost  any  other  institution,  and  far 
more  than  in  any  home. 

People  are  continually  coming  and  going.    Both 
guests  and  servants  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  careless. 

Therefore,  woodwork,  floors  and  furniture  soon  become  worn 
and  shabby  unless  special  protection  can  be  given.  That  is 
where  Valspar  steps  in,  and  here  follows  an  interesting  story: 

Four  years  ago  the  Management  of  Grove  Park  Inn  con- 
sidered all  these  facts,  and  as  a  result  the  well-known  hotel  was 
Valsparred  from  cellar  to  garret  —  floors,  doors,  woodwork, 
furniture,  bathrooms,  halls,  bedrooms — everywhere  that  it  could 
be  used  to  advantage. 

Valspar  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  won't  turn  white  in  cold 
or  hot  water.  It  resists  hot  dishes  and  spilled  liquids;  is  tough, 
durable  and  retains  its  beauty  of  finish.  Because  of  Valspar' s 
special  features,  Mr.  Seely  made  his  choice  of  this  varnish. 
Read  his  letter  above. 

Valspar  gives  unusual  service  in  this  big  hotel  where  it  re- 
ceives especially  hard  wear.  In  your  home,  where  obviously 
there  is  much  less  wear,  it  will  please  even  better — on  your  floors, 
woodwork,  furniture,  and  so  on. 

There's  ^  Valspar  dealer  in  your  city. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  to  Valentine  &  Company, 
461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  and  we  will  send  you  a  four-ounce 
can,   enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

\^VrN  IShES**"*  Established  I83J 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 
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For  Watts 


Happy  Children 

Wise  parents  have  provided  cheerful  surround- 
ings.   Result  happy  contented  children. 

Alabastine  was  used  in  decorating  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  this  home  insuring  perfect  health  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  harmony  of  color,  distinctiveness  and 
character.  No  fear  of  disease  or  poison  from  infected 
walls  or  ill  advised  decorations.  Alabastine  is  not 
only  strictly  sanitary  but  an  actual  disinfectant 
-  Alabastine  may  be  used  on  rough  or  smooth 
plaster,  wallboard,  brick,  wood  or  canvass. 

Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 

Alabastine  in  white  and  tints  comes  in  dry  powder  form- 
mix  with  either  cold  or  warm  water  and  apply  with  ordinary 
fiat  wail  brush.  Be  sure  the  Red  Cross  in  the  circle  is  on 
every  package.     This  is  your  protection. 

Alabastine  Color  Scheme.  Demonstrator  Free.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  Also  ask  for  information  about  our  Special 
Stencil  offer  and  free  art  service. 

For  sale  at  all  leading  drug,  hardware  and  paint  stores. 
If  you  can  not  secure  Alabastine  write  us. 
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(The  Encyclopedia  Press,  Inc.),  and  thero 
is  a  higher  beauty  still — the  beauty  of  a 
great  and  brave  faith.  Francis  Thompson 
and  Lionel  .Johnson  would  have  praised 
these  stirring  lines. 

MILITARISM 

"Peace,  peace;   and. there  was  no  peaci ." 

By  Blancuk  M.  Kelly 

Not  at  my  ease  in  the  tent  nor  adream  in  the  hall, 
Not  with  ray  sword  at  my  thigh  and  my  lanes 
at  rest, 
But  full  in  the  shock  of  the  fray  on  the  field  let 
me  fall, 
With  the  Conqueror's  voice  in  my  ears,  and  my 
eyes  on  His  crest; 

Where  the  horses  flounder  and  plunge  and  the 
captains  shout. 
And  the  Conqueror  rides  in  the  van  on  His 
stallion  wliite;— 
Whether  I  fall  in  the  breach  or  go  down  in  the 
rout, 
Let  there  be  neither  parley  nor  truce,  let  me  die 
in  the  fight. 

Here  is  a  poem  so  gracious  and  noble  in 
its  glorification  and  spiritualization  of 
every-day  duties  that  any  critical  comment 
would  be  superfluous. 

THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  PRAYER 

By  Blanche  M.  Kelly 

Lady,  who  with  tender  ward 

Didst  keep  the  house  of  Christ  the  Lord. 

Who  didst  set  forth  the  bread  and  wine 

Before  the  Living  Wheat  and  Vine, 

Reverently  didst  make  the  bed 

Whereon  was  laid  the  holy  Head 

That  such  a  cruel  pillow  prest 

For  our  behoof,  on  Calvary's  crest ; 

Be  beside  me  while  I  go 

About  my  labors  to  and  fro. 

Speed  the  wheel  and  speed  the  loom. 

Guide  the  needle  and  the  broom. 

Make  my  bread  rise  sweet  and  light. 

Make  my  cheese  come  foamy  white, 

Yellow  may  my  butter  bo 

As  cowslips  blowing  on  the  lea. 

Homely  tho  my  task  and  small, 

Be  beside  me  at  them  all. 

Then  when  I  shall  stand  to  face 

Jesu  in  the  judgment-place, 

To  me  thy  gracious  help  afford. 

Who  art  the  Handmaid  of  the  Lord. 


There  lias  already  been  published  an 
anthology  of  peace -poems,  but  there  is 
material  for  a  new  one.  We  take  this  sin- 
cere and  seasonable  prayer  from  Francis 
A.  Gaffney's  "Sonnets  and  Other  Verses" 
(P.  J.  Kenedy  ec  Sons). 

PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 

By  Francis  A.  Gaffxey 

O  God  of  Armies,  God  Omnipotent, 

Tho  widow's  wail,  tho  plaint  of  orphans,  hear! 

Soothe  dying  sons,  no  touch  or  voice  is  near. 
Save  wing  and  screech  of  vulture,  all  intent. 
With  low  of  starving  kine  the  air  is  rent ; 

Our  hearthstones  are  laid  low;  and  bloody  weir 

Of  man  and  brute  doth  poison  waters  clear; 
Grain  rots,  since  scythe  to  murderous  s\\  ord  is  bent. 

O  Thou,  Whose  birth  was  told  by  Angels'  song 

Proclaiming  gift  of  Peace  on  earth  to  men; 

Quick,  dry  our  tears ;  bid  clash  and  clangor  cease ! 
Like  Herod,  war  the  innocents  doth  wrong; 

For  them  and  us,  tho  roof-tree  lift  again; 

God,  born  of  woman,  givo  thy  women  peace! 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


FOUR  GLIMPSES  AT  ADMIRAL  DEWEY 

\\  THEN  America's  only  living  Admiral 
*  *  of  the  Navy  passed  to  his  last  port, 
the  great  National  hero  of  twenty  years 
ago  received  such  universal  eulogy  from 
press  and  public,  that  none  could  doubt  bis 
lasting  hold  on  American  hearts  and  mem- 
ories. Often  it  happens  that  a  man  who 
has  stood  for  a  while  in  the  public  eye, 
heard  the  public  plaudits,  and  smelJed  tin 
fragrance  of  public  wreathes,  later  slips 
back  into  the  oblivion  whence  he  came,  but 
such  has  not  been  the  case  with  George 
Dewey.  At  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
he  was  the  best  loved  and  most  widely 
known  of  his  nation.  Later  he  settled 
down  to  quiet,  earnest  service  on  naval 
problems  at  his  home  in  Washington,  but 
not  even  the  prominence  of  men  who  later 
held  the  public  favor  coulddiin  the  old  sea- 
fighter's  star. 

From  the  earliest  days,  when  he  was 
with  Farragut,  say  the  press,  he  seemed 
destined  to  greatness,  and,  after  the  Civil 
War  closed,  his  path  was  steadily  upward, 
till  he  entered  the  temple  of  departed 
heroes,  while  every  flag  in  the  nation  flew 
at  half-mast. 

Here  are  four  thumb-nail  sketches  of  the 
Admiral,  as  given  partly  in  his  autobi- 
ography, and  partly  in  a  diary  which  he 
kept.  We  begin  in  the  Civil-War  days, 
when  the  sloop  of  war,  Mississippi,  had 
caught  fire  while  the  Federal  fleet  was  run-  • 
ning  the  battery  of  Port  Huron.  Dewey 
was  an  officer  of  the  vessel  at  that  time, 
and  he  records  the  incident  in  these  words: 

Captain  Smith  had  given  the  order  to 
throw  the  guns  of  the  port  battery  over- 
board in  the  hope  that  this  would  lighten 
the  ship  enough  to  float  her.  But  the  order 
was  never  carried  out.  He  had  to  face  the 
heartbreaking  fact,  to  any  captain  of  his 
indomitable  courage,  of  giving  up  the  ship. 

"Can  we  save  the  crew?"  he  asked  me. 

"Yes,  sir,'"  I  told  him. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Delay 
only  meant  still  more  wounded  to  move, 
with  the  danger  of  the  fire  in  the  store- 
room reaching  tho  powder-room  before 
they  were  away. 

The  three  boats  on  the  starboard  side 
toward  the  enemy's  batteries  had  all  been 
smashed  by  shells.  The  three  on  the  port 
side  were  still  seaworthy. 

We  got  all  the  wounded  in  the  first  boat 
and  started  down  the  river,  with  directions 
to  go  on  board  one  of  our  ships. 

The  second  and  third,  which  had  some 
of  the  slightly  wounded,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  crew  who-  were  unhurt,  were  told 
to  make  a  landing  near  by  on  the  bank  and 
to  send  the  boats  back  immediately. 

They  were  slow  in  returning.  The  crew. 
as  soon  as  they  were  against  the  ship"s  sides. 
began  crowding.  The  officers  had  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  order.  For  the  moment 
the  bonds  of  discipline  had  been  broken. 

I  apprehended  the  reason  why  the  boats 
had  been  slow  in  returning.  There  was 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  oarsmen 
who  had  reached  safety  to  make  the  trip 


Will  You  Accept  This 

\  HUMIDOR? 


IxAcrsrzE. 

THE   IDEAL 

GIFT  FOR  ANY 

OCCASION 
60  Perf  ecto  Cl- 
ears and  this 
beautiful  Hum- 
idor, makes  a 
most  appreciat- 
ed gift.  Order 
the  outfit  sent 
to  your  friends 
— send  me  your 
card  to  gncloae. 


Size  of 

Humidor 

10'A  x  7Vi 

x  41/4. 

Your  first  order  for  50  Detrick  Per- 
fecto  Cigars  at  $2.50  brings  you  this 
metal  made.  Mahogany  finished, 
handsome,  durable  cigar-keeping 
humidor.  I  am  offering  it  as  an  in- 
ducement for  you  to  try  my  cigars — 
its  value  prohibits  giving  it  'with  any 
but  the  trial  offer. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto    Cigars 

are  of  the  finest  possible  quality,  im- 
ported Sumatra  wrapper,  rich,  even 
burning,  hand  made  by  experts.  Di- 
rect from  factory  to  you— you  get 
the  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your 
dealers. 

My  Proposition  oYsoVetr"^ 

Perfecto?  at  $2.30,  stating  color 
preferred,  and  I  will  send  with  the 
cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all 
charges  prepaid.  Sample  these 
cigars  just  as  freely  as  you  wish 
—  let  your  friends  try  them  — if  they 
are  not  up  to  your  expectations— 
If  you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
quality,  return  the  remaining  ci- 
gars and  the  humidor  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  back  your  52. SO 

You  need  not  send  money  in  advance  if 
you  have  coromer,  ial  rating. 

I  am  bo  sure  of  the  merits  of  my  cigars — so 
sure  that  you  will  want  to  .-moke  them  reg- 
ularly—so sure  you  will  get  the  best  smoke 
for  your  money  yon  have  ever  had— that  to 
get  you  to  TRY  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  this 
Humidor. 

This  is  no  youthful  concern — I  have  been 
in  business  thirty  years  and  refer  you  to 
any  commercial  agency  for  my  financial  re- 
sponsibility. 

J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pres 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

1 2 6  S.  Ludlow  St.       Dayton,  O. 

On  orders  west  of  Rocky  Mts. .  add  50c  ex- 
tra for  delivery  of  humidor. 
Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 
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Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THTeUYouWhatsHoldin^ 


"To  be  frank,  you're  short  on  headwork.  You 
are  good  at  packing  and  nailing  up  boxes,  but 
many  of  our  men  can  do  as  well.  What  we  need 
right  now  is  aTrafiic  Manager— a  man  who  knows 
freight  and  express  rates,  classifications,  and  rout- 
ing of  shipments.  Such  a  man  could  save  us  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year,  and  we  could  well 
nfford  to  pay  him  a  good  salary.  But  you  can't 
fill  that  job— you  haven't  the  training.  If  you  had 
looked  ahead  of  your  job  and  prepared  in  spare 
time  for  such  work,  there  would  be  a  good  position 
with  a  good  salary  open  to  you  right  now." 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  have  been  a  good  friend  to  men  situated 
like  Jim.  No  matter  where  you  live,  what  your 
work,  how  little  education  or  spare  time  you  have, 
the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  get  ready  for  advance- 
ment and  better  pay.  Without  obligating  yourself, 
just  mark  and  mail  the  coupon  and /intf  out  hou: 

f"  ~~  "^  "" ™ ■  ™™  TEAR    OUT    MERE  ~™    ""    ~~    ■"""  — 

j  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Box  4-877,  Scrarton,  Pa. 

Explain  fully  about  your  Course  in  the  subject  marked  Xi 
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THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDING 


SERVICE  in  this  building  is  under  the  daily  direction 
of  the  owners.  By  novel  methods  they  have  devel- 
oped among  the  employees  a  genuine  pride  in  the  per-( 
sonality  of  this  "business  hotel."  Here  tenants  are 
treated  as  guests.  They  become  accustomed  to  having 
their  slightest  wants  anticipated. 

Service  has  given  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building  prestige  in  a  city 
chary  of  granting  any  distinction.  It  has  gained  the  most  aristo- 
cratic tenantry  to  be  found  in  New  York's  uptown  wholesale 
centre.  It  is  the  surpassing  feature  of  the  only  business  building 
with  a  nationally  ad vertised  address — Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

Added  to  this  service  is  a  location  on  Madison  Square,  with  its 
exceptional  transit  facilities  and  its  nearness  to  the  railroad  termi- 
nals, the  retail,  theatre  and  hotel  districts.  Executives  ivho  need 
such  a  Neix)  York  office  can  secure  further  details  on  request. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  command  bt«  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Ortified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Manv 
sre  earnln*  I3.000  to  tlO.OOO  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting*  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  beiarin — we  prepare  you 
fr°m  srround  op.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase. 
U»-».i  C.  P.  A.  'ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy),  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Ix>w  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Wnte  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
-~a  Salla  Extension  University,   Dept.  202-H,  Chicago,  III. 

SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  90-page, 
1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
OEOROE  P.  KIMMEL,  280  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Lost  Voices  Restored 

Imperfect  Voices  Made  Perfect ! 

Ieyour  voice  weak,  harsh  or  husky,  or  do  you  stammer? 
By  a  simple  system  of  silent  exericses,  tho  vocal  organ  can  be 
developed  and  strengthened. 

F\i*c<*  Rook  ,f  yo"  w°u'd  i>ke  to  possess  a 

.,*,,  avs"w«m,    fuller. strongervoice.ourhomemethod 

-will  fill  your  desire.      Write  .fur  booklet  and  literature. 

Perfect  Voict  Insuhde,  Dept.  2402,      1810  Wilson  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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TYPEWRITERS 

$10  &Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25 to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  tho  well  -  known 
"Young  Procaaa."  Sold  for  low  cash  —  install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  pnee. 
Write  for  fall  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  D«pt  46         Chicago 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  of  Handy  Dictionaries 


Just  the  Book 
YOU  Need 


Packed   With 
Information 


The  last  word  in  dictionaries  of  bandy  she,  especially  abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  N  1CW  STANDARD 
DIC  I  ION  iKV  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  possible  users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  thi  (  hild 
in  school.  It  is  the  most  useful  book  of  its  size  in  the  world  and  the  largest  portable  dictionary  on  the  market  n 
will  slip  easily  into  your  suitcase  or  bag. 


ItCOl  .00  terms  of  all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCAB- 

ULARY ORD1  R,  including  those  of  the  Litest  coinage; 
8,700  proper  ..,.,.  recording reo 

war:   11.700  lines  of  synonym  treatment;   754  antonyms; 
1,200  pictorial  illustrations;  and  1,200  foreign  pnrases. 


Absolutely  indispensable  as  a  rapid -reference  volume 
in  your  office  and  your  home,  fays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  constant  help  it  gires  you  in  solving  per- 
plexing questions  and  deciding  doubtful  points.  Endoi  led 
by  leading  educators  throughout  the  country. 


Large  i  go2pp.,Si.so;'vUH  paU.nl    thumb-index,  $i.8o;  Half  Leather,  Willi  thumb-index,  $2.  >5 ;    I. imp 

Morocco,  with  thumb-index,  I5.00.    Average  carriage  charges,  16  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,' 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


back.  What,  if  the  next  time  the  boats 
did  not  return  at  all?  It  would  be  a  choice 
of  drowning  or  of  burning  for  those  who 
were  caught  on  board  the  Mississippi. 

I  determined  to  -  make  sure  of  the 
boats'  return,  and  on  the  impulse. I.  swung 
myself  down  into  one  of  the  boats.  .  .  . 
We  were  under  fire  all  the  way  to  the  shore, 
but  nobody  was  hit.  ,  As  we  landed  on  the 
shore  I  said  to  the  men  in  the  boats: 

"Now,  all  of  you  except  four  get  to 
coyer  behind  the  levee.  Those  four  will 
stay  with  me  to  go  back  to  the  ship." 

They  obeyed  one  part  of  my  command 
with  great  alacrity.  That  is,  all  but  one 
scrambled  over  the  levee  in  a  free-for-all 
rush.  The  one  who  remained  standing 
was  a  big  negro,  the  ship's  cook.  He 
evidently  understood  that  I  meant  him 
to  be'  one  of  the  four.  When  I  called 
out,  shaming  them,  in  the  name  of  their 
race,  for  allowing  a  negro  to  be  the  only 
one  willing  to  return  to  save  his  shipmates, 
I  did  not  lack  volunteers. 

Then,  in  the  dim  light,  I  discerned 
one  man  standing  by  the  other  boat,  which 
had  landed  some  distance  up  the  beach. 

I  called: 

"Who  is  that  standing  by  the  cutter?" 

The  answer  came: 

"It  is  I,  sir — Chase."  He  was  one  of 
the  acting  masters. 

"Why  don't  you  go  off  to  the  ship  and  get 
the  rest  of  the  officers  and  men?"    1  asked. 

"I  can't  get  the  men  to  man  the  boat," 
he  said. 

When  I  called  out  asking  them  if  they 
meant  to  desert  their  shipmates  there  was 
no  reply.  Then  I  told  Chase  to  use  his 
revolver  and  make  them  go,  which  he  did. 

II  is  my  firm  belief  that  neither  one  of  the 
boats  would  have  returned  to  the  ship  if  1 
had  not  gone  ashore  in  one  of  them. 

I  was  certainly  as  relieved  to  reach  the 
ship  as  I  he  men  had  been  to  reach  shore. 
When  1  say  that  I  lived  five  years  in  an 
hour,  1  should  include  about  four  and  a 
hall'  of  the  years  in  the  few  minutes  that 
I  was  absent  with  the  boats. 

As  soon  as  I  was  on  deck  Captain 
Smith  came'  to  me  and  said: 

"  I  have  been  looking  all  over  for  you. 
I  didn't,  know  but  you  had  been  killed." 

I  explained  hastily,  and  added  that  we 
had  two  empty  [boats  alongside,  which  we 
might  not  have  had  except  for  my  indis- 
cretion. No  word  of  commendation  T  have 
received  is  more  precious  to  me  than 
Captain  Smith's  report,  in  which  he  said: 

"I  consider  that  f  should  be  neglecting 
a  most  important  duty  should  1  neglect 
to  mention  the  coolness  of  my  executive 
officer,  Mr.  George  Dewey,  and  the 
steady,  fearless,  and  gallant  manner  in 
whieh  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Missis- 
sippi defended  her,  and  the  orderly  and 
quiet  manner  in  which  she  Avas  abandoned." 

The  second  picture  is  one  of  later  days, 
when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Colorado 
during  a  mutiny  of  the  crew.  While  it 
had  not  been  his  ship,  he  had  been  given 

full  charge  by  Commodore  Thatcher.      How 

he  prpceeded  to  ileal  with  the  refractory 

sailors  is  (old  in  the  Admiral's  words: 

Commodore  II.  K.  Thatcher,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Colorado,  welcomed  me  on 
hoard  heartily,  notwithstanding  my  youth. 

lie  said    the  ship    was   in   a   bad   slate  and 

gave  me  full  authority  in  the  government 

of  fhe  crew  of  seven   hundred   men. 

Gradually    I    was    able    to   identify    the 
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Heat  Ifoiir  Home 

Natures  Way -with 

^Varm  Moistair 


Shun  Sickness!  Save  Money! 

So  long  as  men  lived  in  the  great  Out-of-doors,  coughs, 
colds,  catarrh,  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis  were  scarcely 
known. 

These  ugly  maladies  are  due  largely  to  modern  indoor 
life,  where  grossly  unsanitary  methods  of  heating,  ventilat- 
ing, and  humidifying  prevail — where  disease  germs  run 
riot  in  the  dirty,  dry,  breathed-over  AIR!  Thru  this  one 
cause  alone,  thousands  meet  disaster. 

No  longer  need  any  family  face  such  danger. 

Some  systems  supply  heat;  others  fresh  air.  But  here's  a 
system  that  operates  Nature's  own  way — a  system  that  sup- 
plies not  only  warm  and  fresh  air,  but  ever-changing  MOIST- 
AIR — free  from  dust,  gas,  smoke  and  dread  disease  germs. 

ROUND  OAK 

Moistair  Heating  System 


The   Only   Heating   System   that  Auto- 
matically Ventilates  and  HUMIDIFIES 

Of  the  60,000  Round  Oak  Heating  Systems  in  use  today, 
each,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  giving  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion. Each  is  giving  its  owner  a  warm,  cheery,  comfortable 
home;  each  is  flooding  that  home  with  fresh  automatically 
humidified   air;  and   each   is  proving  durable,    dependable, 

easy  to  operate,  requiring  least  care. 

Save  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

Properly  humidified  air  at  68  degrees  is  more 
comfortable  than  dry  air  at  75  s.  Add  to  this  the  further 
fuel  economies  effected  by  (11  the  Round  Oak  e\tra- 
deep  fire  pot  with  combustion  chamber  full  size  to  top; 
(2)  longest  fire  travel  inside  the  casing;  (3)  air-tight 
perfect  fire  control — and  you  have  over  all  others  a 
positive  fuel  saving. 

Reflect  that  this  more  healthful  and  economical  heat- 
ing system  is  backed  by  over  46  years  of  experience  and 
built  by  the  makers  of  the  Genuine  Round  Oak  Stove;  re- 
flect that  every  dollar  /  rives  reef  will  come  back  in  service 
saving— SATISFACTION— then  investigate  further' 

Valuable  Book  FREE! 

Also  complete   Heating   PLAN  drawn  up     in  O* 

blue  print  to  meet  your   exact   needs.      Book  A  * 

explains     all — contains  blank  which  filled  O*^ 


Five  Star  Points  of 

Round  Oak  Supremacy 

*Hp,Hk   Only   Heating    System     that 
■  icdim  automatically    ventilates  and 


*Cnminrt   Delivers  pure,  warm,  ever- 
VUllllui  l  changing    moist    air.    free 


out    and    returned    to  US   brings  plan, 
costs  and  name   of  our  dealer,  if  you  »»\Cl 

wish.     No  obligation  to  you.     Send  .%*  r-jV^ 

coupon  for  this  great  book  NOW  I  .%*v  >C~  ji>-  . 

Many  dealers   sell   Round    Oaks  „C>    *^.       , .     o"  5 

on  easy  terms.    To  get  the  gen- 
uine, insist  upon   the  trade- 


mark   showing 
Oak  Indian. 

The  Beck  with  Co 
Round    Oak    Folks 

Established  iS'j 

28  Front  Street 
Dowagiac 
Michigan       V 
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FRANKLIN   CAR 
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FIND  a  man  who  has  experienced 
the  luxury  of  a  Franklin  Enclosed 
Car  for  summer  use. 

Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the 
Enclosed  Car  idea  for  summer. 

He  will  tell  you  that  he  has  made  a 
discovery  m  motoring:  that  he  will  never 
use  any  other  type  of  car:  that  all  the 
objections  you  can  think  of  are  not  true 
or  do  not  apply  to  the  Franklin. 

He  will  tell  you  that  the  lightness  and 
resilience  of  the  Franklin  make  it  practi- 
cal for  any  kind  of  driving,  on  any  sort 
of  road,  any  time,  anywhere. 

That  he  gets  all  the  free-blowing  air 
there  is  —  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
wants. 

That  he  can  regulate  the  amount  of 
ventilation.  That  he  can  instantly  adjust 
the  windows  for  any  sort  of  weather — 
shut  out  dust  or  rain;    drive   for  fifty 


Touring  Ctr  2280  lbs.  .$1950.00 

Runabout  2160  lbs.  .    1900.00 

Tour  Pass.  Roadster  2280  lbs.  .    1950.00 


miles  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon  and 
step  out  of  the  car  clean  and  cool. 

Then  he  will  tell  you  what  it  means 
to  his  wife  and  family.  The  comfort  of 
wearing  what  they  please  en  tour;  the 
freedom  from  grimy,  parched  skins  and 
enveloping  veils;  the  joy  of  stepping 
onto  a  hotel  veranda  without  looking 
like  the  rescued  survivors  of  a  wrecked 
Cook's  Tour. 

Then  he  will  come  back  to  the  spe- 
cific features  of  Franklin  construction- 
its  flexibility,  the  lightness  of  its  unsprung 
weight.  He  will  tell  you  of  easy  riding 
over  rough  roads,  its  liveliness  on  the 
hills,  its  maximum  speed  from  place  to 
place,  its  economy  in  gasoline,  its  re- 
markable tire  mileage. 

Features  that  apply  equally  to  Enclosed 
or  Open  models — the  features  that  make 
the  Franklin  so  definitely  an  all-round 
efficient  car. 


Cabriolet    2485  lbs. 

.$2750.00 

TonunCar  2610  lbs.  .$3100.00 

Sedan          2610  lbs. 

.    2850.0(i 

Limousine    2620  lbs.  .    3100.00 

Brougham,  257 '5  lbs. 

.  2800.00 

All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Beautiful  Floors  and  Woodwork 


When  you  buy  a  fine  piece  of  furniture  or  piano  for  your  home,  you 
are  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  finest  finish. 

Your  interior  woodwork  and  your  floors  are  as  much  a  part  of  your 
furnishings  as  your  piano  and  other  furniture.  Should  they  not  be 
beautiful,  too? 

The  secret  of  fine  floors  and  woodwork  is  good  varnish  —  that 
beautifies  and  protects  —  good  varnish  that  lasts. 

Manufacturers  of  fine  pianos  and  furniture  are  experts  on  varnishing 

most  of  them  use  Murphy  Varnish.  Hadn't  you  better  use  Murphy 
Varnish  for  your  floors  and  woodwork? 

Murphy  Transparent  Floor  Varnish 

"  the  varnish  that  lasts  longest " 

is  the  fine  transparent  varnish  which  brings  out  the  subtle  beauties  of  the  wood  and 
produces  a  surface  that  protects  against  wear,  moisture  and  time.  It  gives  you  a 
floor  that  is  smooth,  clean  and  beautiful;  it  wears  and  lasts  and  always  looks  well. 
Good  dealers  and  good  painters  will  supply  you  with  Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish  and  other  Murphy  Varnishes  and  Enamel. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Murphy  Univemish 

Murphy  Transparent  Exterior  Murphy  White  Enamel 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  book  "  Making  a  House  into  a  Home."    Send  for  it 

Murphy  Varnish   Company 

'  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  President 

Newark  New  Jersey  Chicago   Illinois 
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Wrestinghouse 
STARTING    LIGHTING    ^?  a  IGNITION    EQUIPM  tNT 


The  Temperature  Test 

Through  the  long  night,  the  cold  has  been  ceaselessly 
working  to  put  shackles  on  your  engine. 

It  has  thickened  the  lubricating  oil,  made  a  veritable 
refrigerator  of  the ^as  passages  and  sen!  the  temperature  of 
the  gasoline  plunging  downwards. 

In  short,  it  has  done  almost  everything  possible  to  make 
the  engine  "stiff"  and  the  fuel  slow  to  vaporize. 

Yet  when  you  take  the  wheel  of  your  car  these  winter 
mornings  and  press  your  foot  on  the  sunt  ing  button,  it  is  up 
to  your  electrical  system  to  undo  all  this  in  a  moment. 

Such  mornings  as  these  provide  a  severe  test  of  your 
car's  electrical  equipment.  And  on  such  mornings  as  these 
you  appreciate  the  exceptional  engineering  ability  and  the 
extra  care  that  go  into  Westinghouse  Equipment. 

A  quick  start  in  cold  weather  requires  a  starter  with 
capacity  to  whirl  the  flywheel  of  a  "stiff"  engine  at  high 
speed.  This,  in  turn,  demands  a  generator  that  does  its  part 
in  keeping  the  storage  bat  ur\  fully  charged.  And,  of  course, 
there  must  be  a  "fat"  spark  in  the  combustion  chambers. 

Westinghouse  Starting  Motors  are  built  to  turn  over  the 

flywheel  of  a  cold  engine  at   from  150  to  175  revolutions  a 

minute,  insuring  rapid  vaporizing  of  the  gas,  and  to  do  it 

with  the  least  current,  so  as  not  to  drain  the  battery. 

Westinghouse  Generators  begin  charging  the  battery  at  low  engine- 
speed,  but  are  so  regulated  that  they  do  not  overcharge  it  at  high  9pi 
VVestinghouse  Ignition  Units  can  be  counted  upon  to  put  the  spark  where 
it's  needed  when  it's  needed. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  the  makers  of  the  fifty-three  automobiles 
here  named  are  willing  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  Westinghouse  Equipment. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Automobile  Equipment  Department 
Shady3ide  Worts  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse  Equipment 
Used  on  These  Cars  and 
Trucks  : 

Pleasure  Cars 

Allen 

Anderson 

Ben-Hur 

Bimel  Six 

Chalmers  Six-Thirty 

Crawford 

Cunningham 

Daniels 

Dort 

Dorris 

Drummond 

Enger  Twin  Six 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Geneva  Six 

Glide  Light  Six 

Gray-Dort 

Great  Eagle  (U.  S.) 

Hal  Twelve 

Hupmobile 

Kline  Kar 

Lexington 

Locomobile 

Marion-Hand  ley 

\l.  Parian  Six 

Mitchell  C-4« 

Murrj, 

National  Highway  Six 

Ogren 

Pierce-Arrow 

Riddle  Limou 

Singer 

Steal  11- 

Sti  wart  Six 


Motor  Trucks 

Dart* 

I'nplex-Power 
Federal* 
1  ..iriord 

Gramm  Bernstein 
Kellj  Springfield* 

\1l-u11I.eM0on 
Pierce  Arrow*! 

Rikei* 
Sei  vice* 
Steeeman 
Wichita* 


'Optional 


Funeral  Cars 


1  unningham 
<  Sreat  Eagle  (U. 
Mil  liiiMn 
Kiddle 


S.) 


Fire  Apparatus 

American  LaFrance 

Maxim 

Seagrave 


Mine  Locomotives 

Milwaukee -Gasoline  Loco- 
motive** 


English  Grammar  Simplified 


by  James  C.  Fernald,  I..11.D.     The  book  men  and 
women  in  homes  and  offices  have  often  wishi 
toclear  up  grammar  difficulties  quickly  and  simply 
without  pedantic   rules  and  di  Common- 

sense  explanations  of  all  the  point-  that  puzzle,  ar- 
ranged in  a  form  so  easily  accessible  that  the  an- 
swer to  any  question,  even  the  smalle-t  detai 
be  found  in  a  moment.  It  is  a  grammar  authority 
particularly  developed  as  a  handy  reference  for 
ind  women  who  need  a  simple,  immediate  an- 
•-henever  a  doul  ;>  their  use 

of  English.     A  handy  volume,  cloth  bound,  yj  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents. 

"Wonderfully  comprehensive  and  satisfying." 

— Evening  Sun,  New  York 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


For  a   Dir 

All  Night! 


Turn  down  your 

•lei  trie  lii-'htji  with  the 

I)IM  A-I.JTK  and  avoid  tlio 

odor,  dirt  and  danger  of  oil 

"night-lamps." 

Dm  1  1,111  attachment,  Kite  any  SocketandLamp.tl.lu; 
DIM  A  iiik  fixture  Socket  [Permanent  'J  vi.o.  1.60 
1>I.M  \  Mil.  Portable,  jrltn  Cord  and  Plug,  8.70 
i.  k  an]  dealer,  or  bj  mail  postpaid.    Write  for 

<  'irs  and  facts  on  saving  Of  current. 

VMrt  Company, 5514  LenaSt. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FIVE   CHAMOIS 


OF  LIGHT 


worst  characters.  They  were  the  ones  I 
had  to  tame.  The  ringleader  was  a  giant 
red-headed  Englishman  named  Webster. 
Many  of  his  mates  were  in  bodily  fear  of 
this  great  brute.  The  prison  being  full, 
I  had  him  put  down  in  the  hold  in  irons. 

One  day  I  heard  a  breaking  of  glass, 
and  the  orderly  told  me  that  Webster  had 
broken  free  of  his  irons,  had  driven  the 
sentry  out  of  the  hold,  and,  in  a  blind  rage, 
was  breaking  up  stone  bottles  of  soda  and 
ale  that  were  stored  there. 

I  sent  the  master-at-arms  to  arrest 
him,  and  the  master-at-arms  came  back 
to  report  that  Webster  had  sworn  he  would 
kill  the  first  man  that  tried  to  come  down 
the  ladder  into  the  hold. 

Such  a  situation  was  not. to  be  endured. 
I  took  my  revolver  and  started  for  the 
hold.  When  I  came  to  the  ladder,  Webster 
yelled  up  the  threat  which  had  made  the 
others  hesitate  in  view  of  his  known 
ferocity.  Of  course,  any  one  going  down 
the  ladder  would  expose  his  whole  body 
to  an  attack  before  his  head  was  below  the 
deck  level  and  he  could  see  his  adversary. 
But  any  temporizing  with  the  fellow  meant 
a  bad  effect  on  the  whole  ship's  company. 

"Webster,  this  is  the  executive  officer, 
Mr.  Dewey,"  I  called  to  him.  "I  am  com- 
ing down  and,  Webster,  you  may  be  sure 
of  this — if  you  raise  a  finger  against  me 
I  shall  kill  you." 

I  stept  down  the  ladder  quickly,  to  see 
Webster  standing  with  a  stone  ale-bottle 
in  his  hand  ready  to  throw.  But  he  did  not 
throw  it,  and  submitted  to  arrest  peaceably. 

A  similar  account  of  the  Admiral  in  han- 
dling mutiny,  and  one  perhaps  more  dra- 
matic, is  given  by  the  Chattanooga  News.  It 
happened  in  1886,  when  Dewey  commanded 
the  old  Kearsarge.     We  are  told: 

Dewey  was  a  stern  disciplinarian.  Arm- 
ing himself  with  twelve  revolvers,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  ordered  the  ship's  writer 
in  front  of  him  and  entered  the  hatch 
where  the  crew  was  assembled. 

"Call  the  roll,"  Dewey  ordered  the 
writer,  a  pistol  in  each  hand  and  the  rest 
in  the  breast  of  his  coat.  The  writer 
called:    "John  Jones." 

"Here,"  was  the  mechanical  reply. 

Dewey  picked  out  Jones  and  said: 
"John  Jones,  I  see  you.  I  am  going  to 
have  your  name  called  once  more,  and 
if  you  do  not  answer  and  immediately 
go  up  on  deck  you  are  a  dead  man.  Call 
the  roll!" 

"John  Jones,"  called  the  writer. 

No  answer. 

Dewey  fired,  and  John  Jones  dropt. 

"Now,  men,"  continued  Dewey,  cock- 
ing his  pistols,  "the  roll  will  be  con- 
tinued. As  each  man's  name  is  called  he 
will  answer  and  go  up  on  deck.  Call 
tin-  roll!" 

The  mutiny  was  ended.  But  the  Kear- 
.sarf/r  incident  was,  to  Dewey,  the  most 
disheartening  in  his  entire  career,  because 
his  iron  discipline  had  to  be  enforced  by 
the  shedding  of  American  blood. 

In  the  third  side-light  on  the  great 
Admiral  is  explained  the  much-talked-of 
affair  with  Vice-Admiral  Diedrichs  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  at  Manila  Bay.  Dewey 
describes  this  in  his  autobiography,  writing: 

At,  a  dinner  given  me  at  the  White 
House  upon  my  return  Ik. me,  President 
McKinley  mentioned  repeated  stateim-m 
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A  PIPE  BLEND  0/ 
five  distinct  %if  ids 
of  Imported  and  Do- 
mestic tobacco-each 
fyind  alone  having 
a  delightful  aroma 
and  natural  llcn'or 
without  the  slight- 
est harshness 
/•       a   "a  ,<? 


Full  weight 
2-oz-  tin 


Why  a  BLEND  of  good  tobaccos  is 
better  than  any  ONE  tobacco 

Some  day  the  scientist  who  grew  a  fruit  which 
was  half  peer  and  half  apple  may  be  able  to  "cross" 
rich  tobacco  with  mild  tobacco  and  grow  a  new,  un- 
heard-of leaf  having  the  qualities  of  several  tobaccos. 
But  until  he  does,  no  one  kind  of  tobacco  can  ever  be 
both  rich  and  yet  delicately  mild  at  the  same  time. 

It  requires  a  blend  of  good  tobaccos.  Harmony  Pipe  Blend 
gives  you  this  desirable  flavor  "rich-mildness"  because  its  rich 
and  mild  tobaccos  are  exactly  suited  to  one  another  and  exactly 
proportioned. 

Let  your  mellowest  old  pipe  show  you  how  much  more 
delicious  a  blend  is  than  any  one  tobacco  by  itself. 

X<j  a  a  'JttJnuu/iA  Jctfaeco  Car. 


HARMONY 

^A  PIPE    BLENDE 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  for  the  full-weight  2-oz 
tin,  postage  prepaid.       Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  212  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Best 

Built  Cars 

in  America  are 
f  actor  7-equ  i  pped 
with 

Plugs 

Because  Perfect  Ser- 
vice is  more  essential 
than  a  few  cents  differ- 
ence in  price. 

Try  Sotitlcss  Plugs. 
$1.25  each.  Atyour  deal- 
ers. Or  order  direct.  Write 
for  free  interesting  booklet. 

DepfagvD" 

Oakes  &  Dow  Co. 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


in  the  press  about  the  friction  in  my  rela- 
tions with  Vice-Admiral  von  Diedrichs, 
in  command  of  the  German  squadron. 

;  There  is  no  record  of  it  at  all  on  the 
files,"  he  said. 

"No,  Mr.  President,"  I  answered.  "As 
I  was  on  the  spot  and  familiar  with  the 
situation  from  day  to  day,  it  seemed  best 
that  I  look  after  it  myself  at  a  time  when 
you  had  worries  enough  of  your  own." 

On  the  twelfth,  Vice-Admiral  von 
Diedrichs  arrived  on  his  flag-ship,  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta.  This  made  three 
German  cruisers  in  the  harbor.  I  learned 
that  another  was  expected.  Already,  on 
the  sixth,  a  German  transport,  the  Darm- 
stadt, bringing  1,400  men  as  relief  crews 
for  the  German  vessels,  had  appeared. 
Such  a  transfer,  for  which  I  readily  gave 
permission,  while  it  might  have  been 
unusual  in  a  blockaded  harbor,  might  at 
the  same  time  be  easily  explained  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  the  German 
squadron,  which  was  absent  from  its  reg- 
ular base  at  Kiaochbw.  The  Darmstadt, 
however,  with  her  force  of  men  nearly  equal 
to  the  total  number  of  my  own  crews,  re- 
mained at  anchor  for  four  weeks. 

As  my  rank  was  inferior  to  Vice- Admiral 
von  Diedrichs's,  I  made  the  first  call  in  the 
usual  exchange  of  visits.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  1  referred  to  the  presence  of 
the  large  German  force  and  to  the  limited 
German  interests  in  the  Philippines  (there 
was  only  one  German  commercial  house 
in  Manila),  and  this  in  a  courteous  manner 
amounting  to  a  polite  inquiry,  which,  I 
thought,  was  warranted,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  six  days  had  elapsed 
without  the  Darmstadt  transferring  her  men. 
To  this  the  Vice-Admiral  answered: 

"I  am  here  by  order  of  the  Kaiser,  sir," 
from  which  1  could  only  infer  that  I  had 
exprest  myself  in  a  way  that  excited  his 
displeasure. 

And  then,  the  greatest  hours  —  those 
of  the  Sunday  morning  at  Manila.  The 
storj  of  the  battle  is  too  well-known  to 
require  minutely  detailed  description,  but 
we  may  read  of  it,  in  the  words  of  Admiral 
Dewey,  as  he  wrote  them  in  his  diary 
and  in  his  autobiography: 

It  was  my  fortune  to  he  in  command 
on  May  1,  1898,  of  an  American  squadron 
in  the  first  important  naval  action  against. 
a  foreign  foe  since  the  War  of  1X12.  The 
mprning  that   we  steamed  into  Manila  Bay 

marked  an  epocl   in   the  history    of    our 

Navy  and  our  country  in  its  relations  with 
ol  her  great   nations. 

A  battle  in  a,  harbor  whose  name  was 
unknown  to  our  average  citizen  made  us  a 
world    Power,    with    a    resultant    impetus 

to    the    national    imagination    and    a    new 

entail  of  national  responsibilities. 

My  orders  were  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  enemy's  force  and  to  conduct,  offensive 
operations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  These 
orders  I  endeavored  to  obey  with  all  pos- 
sible    expedition,      in      keeping     with      the 

traditions  of  our  \a\  \ . 

Somehow,  as  we  read  the  Admiral's  com- 
mentaries on  the  event,  we  feel  that  he  must 

have  sighted  the  Spanish  fleet  with  some 
relief,  for  there  is  a,  touch  of  a  lighting  man's 
emotion  on  the  eve  of  triumph  in  the  fol- 
lowing entry: 

Before     me     now     was     the    object     for 
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THE  response  to  this  advertisement,  run  by  a  big 
Boston  corporation,  was  enormous.  Hundreds  of 
applicants  presented  themselves,  but  one  by  one  they  were 
turned  down.  Their  training  and  knowledge  of  business 
principles  were  not  broad  enough  to  fit  them  for  the  posi- 
tion. What  was  wanted  was  a  man  with  a  trained  mind 
— a  man  who  knew  the  great  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  all  business  is  built. 

There  are  many  big  positions  waiting,  right  now,  for  men 
who  are  prepared  to  fill  them.  Yet  qualified  men  are  sel- 
dom found.  There  is  a  dearth  of  good  material,  a  famine  in 
the  market.  In  almost  every  big  business  there  are  $10,000 
— and  even  $15,000 — positions  open,  waiting  for  the  right 
man  to  step  in. 

The  big  fundamental  principles  behind 
your  work 

You  feel  and  know  that  you  have  the  capacity  for  greater 
success.  But  conscientious  work  alone  will  not  fit  you 
to  get  ahead.  You  must  be  prepared  before  you  can 
hope  to  rise  much  above  your  present  position.  You  must 
master  the  fundamental  principles  behind  the  work 
you  are  now  doing  and  which  underlie  the  job  ahead 
of  you. 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamentals  of  business  that 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  is  teaching  to  more  than 
50,000  men  in  America  today. 

Based  upon  the  actual  experience  of  thousands 
of  successful  business  men 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies,  and  transmits  to  you  thru 
the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service  the  best  thought 
and  practice  in  modern  business.  It  will  give  you  a  thoro 
and  sound  training  in  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying all  departments  of  business — it  will  give  you  a 
knowledge  that  could  otherwise  be  obtained  only  by 
years  of  bitter  experience — if  at  all. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of  the  highest  standing 
are  represented  in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute.  This  Council  includes  Frank  A.  Van- 
derlip,  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York; 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  Head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation ;  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer;  Joseph  French 
Johnson,  Dean  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 


Commerce;  and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Among  the  50,000  subscribers  are  such  men  as  H.  C. 
Osborn,  President,  American  Multigraph  Sales  Co.;  Mel- 
ville W.  Mix,  President  of  the  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. ;  Geo.  M. 
Verity,  President  of  the  American  Rolling  Mills;  William 
H.  Ingersoll,  Marketing  Manager  of  the  biggest  watch 
company  in  the  world;  N.  A.  Hawkins,  General  Sales 
Manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  scores  of  others 
equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  242  men  are  enrolled  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute;  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, 450;  in  theNationalCashRegisterCo.,  194;  in  theGen- 
eral  Electric  Co.,  282;  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  87— 
and  so  on  down  the  list  of  the  biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Helps  men  succeed  in  a  big  way 

Daily  there  filter  into  headquarters  in  New  York  many  intensely 
human  stories,  showing  what  the  Modern  Business  Course  and  Service 
has  done  for  its  subscribers. 

One  day  you  hear  of  a  brilliant  lad  of  twenty-two,  in  a  big  New  York  bank, 
rising  to  a  $9,500  job,  and  giving  credit  to  the  Institute  for  his  success. 
The  next  day  a  factory  manager  writes  that  the  Course  has  just 
helped  him  save  his  firm  $7,000  a  year.  And  that  a  "fair  slice"  of 
this  went  to  increase  his  salary. 

The  next  day  a  man  in  a  western  concern  tells  how  he  saved  the  firm 
$37,000  a  year  by  one  suggestion ,  and  what  happened  then  to  his  salary. 
These  are  only  typical  cases.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of  them. 
Such  remarkable  cases  are  cited  by  the  score  in  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business" — a  135-page  book  which  will  be  sent  free  to  you  on  request. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  this  135-page  book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business," 
copy  of  which  we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many  times  over. 
It  will  help  measure  what  you  know — what  you  don't  know,  and 
what  you  should  know — to  make  success  sure.  This  Course  and 
Service  will  fit  yo«  to  grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  bound  to  come 
to  those  who  are  prepared. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

549  ASTOR  PLACE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" — FREE 


Name 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DRINK 


Start  Breakfast 
With  Welch's 


There    is 
a  natural 
craving  for 
fruit  as  a  first  course  for  breakfast. 

Many  people  are  finding  in  Welch's 
a  delightful  change  from  the  ordinary 
breakfast  fruit. 

Welch's  is  just  the  pure,  undiluted, 
unsweetened  juice  of  the  finest  Con- 
cords— grapes  for  which  Welch  gives 
a  premium  price. 

Welch's  has  a  tang,  a  tartness  and  a 

tonic  property  grateful  to  palate  and 

stomach.       _  .,      r     • 

To  vary  the  fruit  course 

for  breakfast,  try  a  small 
glass  (iced).  You'll  find 
this  new  use  for  Welch's 
a  fine  morning  habit.  10c 
a  bottle  and  up  at  gro- 
cers, druggists  and  con- 
fectioners. 

Send  for  Our  Booklet, 
"Welch  Ways" 

The  Dealer  Who  Serves  You  'Well, 
Serves  You  Welch's. 

Ihe  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
VJesttiela.NY 


FREE  Trial 

j^JT  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chests 

pn  itect  fa  r  ^    ■•■..      |   , 

15 
<layV  lre€  trial*  : 

WriW  today  for 
age  free  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.  60,  Stalesville,  N.  C 


FROG^  IN  YOUR  THROAT 


The  Voice  and  Cough 

Lli   <  lll/f 

USED  BY 

SPEAKERS  W  b££ 

.mi'1    others 

who     must 

be  in    good 

■  <>.:ce. 

At  (ill  Vruf;: 


which  I  had  made  the  month's  prepara- 
tions and  which,  indeed,  must  ever  be 
the  supreme  test  of  a  naval  officer's  career. 
I  felt  confident  of  the  outcome,  tho  I  had 
no  thought  that  victory  would  be  won  at  so 
slight  a  cost  to  our  own  side. 

Confidence  was  exprest  in  the  very 
precision  with  which  the  dun,  war-colored 
hulls  of  the  squadron  followed  in  column 
behind  the  flag-ship,  keeping  their  intervals 
excellently.  All  the  guns  were  pointed 
constantly  at  the  enemy,  while  the  men 
were  at  their  stations  waiting  the  word. 
There  was  no  break  in  the  monotones  of 
the  .ngines  save  the  mechanical  voice  of 
the  leadsman,  or  an  occasional  low- 
toned  command  by  the  quartermaster  at 
the  "conn,"  or  the  roar  of  a  Spanish  shell. 
The  Manila  batteries  continued  then- 
inaccurate  fire,  to  which  we  paid  no 
attention. 

The  misty  haze  of  the  tropical  dawn  had 
hardly  risen  when,  at  5:15,  at  long  range, 
the  Cavlte  forces  and  Spanish  squadron 
opened  fire.  Our  course  was  not  one  lead- 
ing directh-  toward  the  enemy,  but  a  con- 
verging one  keeping  him  on  our  starboard 
bow.  Our  speed  was  eight  knots,  and  our 
converging  course  and  ever- varying  posi- 
tion must  have  confused  the  Spanish 
gunners.  My  assumption  that  the  Spanish 
fire  would  be  hasty  and  inaccurate  proved 
correct. 

So  far  as  I  could  see  none  of  our  ships 
was  suffering  any  damage,  while  in  view 
of  my  limited  ammunition-supply  it  was 
my  plan  not  to  open  fire  until  we  wire 
within  effective  range,  and  then  to  fire 
as  rapidly  as  possible  with  all  our  guns. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  quiet  and 
contained  order  which  caught  the  ear  and 
fancy  of  the  nation — the  one  to  Gridley. 
The  Admiral  leads  up  to  it  in  a  manner 
which  is  simplicity  itself: 

At  5:40,  when  we  were  within  a  distance 
of  5,000  yards,  I  turned  to  Captain 
Gridley  and  said: 

"You  may  fire  when  vou  are  ready, 
Gridley." 

While  I  remained  on  the  bridge  with 
Lambert  on.  Brumby,  and  Stickney,  Grid- 
ley  took  his  station  in  the  conning-tower 
and  gave  the  order  to  the  battery.  The 
very  first  gun  to  speak  was  an  eight-inch 
from  the  forward  turret  of  the  Olympia, 
and  this  was  the  signal  for  all  tin  other 
ships  to  join  the  action. 

At  about  the  time  that  the  Spanish 
-.hips  were  firsl  sighted,  two  submarine 
mines  were  exploded  between  our  squadron 
and  Cavite,  some  two  miles  ahead  of  our 
column.  On  account  of  the  distance,  1 
remarked  to  Lamberton: 

"Evidently  the  Spaniards  are  already 
rattled." 

However,  they  explained  afterward  that 
the  premature  explosions  were  due  to  a 
desife  to  clear  a  space  in  which  their  ships 

might  maneuver. 

When  the  flag-ship  reached  the  five- 
fathom  curve  off  Cavite  she  turned  to  tin- 
westward,  and  at  the  nearest  point  to  the 
enemy  our  range  was  only  two  thousand 
yards. 

There  had  been  no  cessation  in  the 
rapidity  of  fire  maintained  by  our  whole 
squadron  and  the  effect  of  its  concentra- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  our  ships  were 
kepi  so  close  together,  was  smothering, 
particularly  upon  the  two  largest  ships,  the 
Reina  Cri.  him  and   Co.  I  ilia. 

The  l)on  Juan  <ii:  A  h*i fin  first,  and  then 


the  Reina  Cristina,  made  brave  and 
desperate  attempts  to  charge  the  Olympia, 
but  becoming  the  target  for  all  our  bat- 
teries they  turned  and  ran  back. 

The  Castillo,  fared  little  better  than  the 
Reina  Cristina.  All  except  one  of  her  guns 
were  disabled ;  she  was  set  on  fire  by  our 
shells,  and  finally  abandoned  by  her  crew 
after  they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  twenty- 
three  killed  and  eighty  wounded. 

The  Don  Juan  de  Austria  was  badly 
damaged  and  on  fire;  the  Isla  de  Luzon 
had  three  guns  dismounted,  and  the 
Marques  del  Duero  was  also  in  a  bad  way. 
Admiral  Montojo,  finding  his  flag-ship  no 
longer  manageable,  half  her  people  dead 
or  wounded,  her  guns  useless,  and  the  ship 
on  fire,  gave  the  order  to  abandon  and 
sink  her,  and  transferred  his  flag  to  the 
Isla  de  Cuba  shortly  after  seven  o'clock. 

Victory  was  already  ours,  tho  we  did  not 
know  it.  Owing  to  the  smoke  over  the 
Spanish  squadron  there  were  no  visible 
signs  of  the  execution  wrought  by  our  guns 
when  we  started  upon  our  fifth  run  past 
the  enemy. 

WTe  were  keeping  up  our  rapid  fire, 
and  the  flag-ship  was  opposite  the  center 
of  the  Spanish  line,  when  the  captain  of 
the  Olympia  made  a  report  to  me  which 
was  as  startling  as  it  was  unexpected. 
This  was  to  the  effect  that  on  board  the 
Olympia  there  remained  only  fifteen  rounds 
per  gun  for  the  five-inch  battery. 

It  was  a  most  anxious  moment  for  me. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  as  intact  as  ours.  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  their  supply  of  ammunition 
was  as  ample  as  ours  was  limited.  Nelson 
once  feelingly  said  that,  if  he  were  killed, 
the  want  of  frigates  would  be  found  "written 
on  his  heart.  In  my  case  it  would  have 
been  the  want  of  ammunition. 

I  decided  to  withdraw  temporarily 
from  action  for  a  redistribution  of  am- 
munition if  necessary.  For  I  knew  that 
fifteen  rounds  of  five-inch  ammunition 
would  be  shot  away  in  five  minutes.  But 
even  as  we  were  steaming  out  of  range 
the  distress  of  the  Spanish  ships  became 
evident.  Some  of  them  were  perceived  to 
be  on  fire,  and  others  were  seeking  pro- 
tection behind  Cavite  Point. 

The  Don.  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  however, 
still  retained  her  position  at  Stangley 
Point,  where  she  had  been  moored. 
Moreover,  the  Spanish  fire,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Manila  batteries,  had 
ceased  entirely.  It  was  clear  that  we  did 
not  need  a  very  large  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion to  finish  our  morning's  task.  And, 
happily,  it  was  found  that  the  report  abotit 
the  Olympia's  five-inch  ammunition  had 
been  incorrectly  transmitted — it  was  that 
fifteen  rounds  had  been  fired  per  gun,  not 
that  only  fifteen  rounds  remained. 

Then,  we  reach  his  description  of  the  con- 
cluding fighting.  In  the  Admiral's  words 
the  narrative  runs: 

Feeling  confident  of  the  outcome,  I  now- 
signaled  that  the  crews,  who  had  had  only 
a  cup  of  coffee  at  4  a.m.,  should  have  their 
breakfast.  The  public  at  home,  on 
account  of  this  signal,  to  which  was  at- 
tributed a  nonchalance  that  had  never 
occurred  to  me,  reasoned  that  breakfast 
was  the  real  reason"  for  our  withdrawing 
from  action.     Meanwhile,  I  improved  the 

opportunity      to     have     the     commanding 

officers  report  on  board  the  flag-ship. 

There    had   been    such   a    heavy    flight    of 

shells  over  us  that  each  captain  when  he 
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What  Ivas  Good  Enough  forYnir 
Father  Will  not  Suffice  forY)u . 


Dunham  Radiator  Trap 

A  GENERATION  ago  tin  bathtubs 
were  a  luxury.  Today  even  the  most 
modest  home  is  equipped  with  shining 
porcelain. 

Our  grandmothers  boasted  of  their 
wood  ranges,  but  only  because  they  knew 
naught  of  the  gas  stove  and  the  electric 
cooker. 

New  standards  of  living  and  of  com- 
fort have  supplanted  the  old.  The  present- 
day  world  demands  much — gets  much — 
and  when  all  is  said  and  done,  gets  it 
economically. 

Yet  you — the  luxury  and  comfort  of 
whose  homes  would  astound  a  past  gen- 
eration— you  voluntarily  undergo  the 
uncertainties  and  the  veritable  hardships 
that  are  characteristic  of  every  method 
of  domestic  heating  but  the  Dunham 
Vapor  Heating  System.  In  this  particu- 
lar, you  are  content  with  what  sufficed 
your  father. 

You  who  would  squirm  at  the  thought 
of  a  tin  bathtub,  who  would  scorn  a  coal 
range,  in  whose  homes  machine-work  has 
largely  supplanted  hand-work 

—  knocking,  hissing,  pounding  radi- 
ators disturb  your  days  and  your  nights 
the  winter  long,  just  as  they  did  your 
father. 

— unreliable  dampers  harass  you. 
They  require  your  constant  attention, 
cause  you  trip  after  trip  to  the  cellar.  So, 
too,  your  father  was  embarrassed. 

— you  rise  early  of  a  winter  morning 
in  what  is  really  an  unheated  room,  or 
else  you  get  up  unrefreslied.  For  the 
night  long  you've  breathed  stale,  vitiated 
air.  In  this  you  have  not  advanced  be- 
yond your  father's  standard. 

And  all  this  hardship! — all  this  dis- 
comfort is  entirely  unnecessary  !  Has 
been  for  years  past — since  the  advent  of 
the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System. 

For  the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System 
assures  to  every  home  in  which  it  is  installed 
an  abundant  comfort,  an  unprecedented  con- 
venience, and  fuel  economy. 

Where  there  is  Dunham  Heating,  radiators 
cannot  knock  or  hiss,  for  the  Dunham  Radi- 
ator Trap  (a  device  exclusive  to  the  Dunham 
System)  forces  all  the  air  and  water  from  out 
the  radiator,  but  it  retains  every  atom  of  the 

Send  this  coupon  if  you  intend 
to  build. 

^  C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 

^   Fill  in  on  dottrd  lines  and  sign. 

\  I  plan  to  build  a  residence  of rooms. 

$  I  plan  to  build  an  apartment  bldg.  of suites 

J   My  A  rchitect  is 


Dunham   Inlet  Valve 

gle  turn  suffices  to  admit  a  full  volume 
of  heat-giving  vapor.  There  is  no  wrist- 
tiring,  back-racking  twisting. 

And  the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  Sys- 
tem permits  of  perfect  heat  control. 
Damper  doors  are  mechanically  opened 
and  shut — thus  the  temperature  of  each 
room  in  the  home  is  automatically  kept 
at  one  of  two  predetermined  temperatures. 

There  is  comfort  in  going  to  bed  cozy 
warm,  with  the  certainty  of  rising  at  any 
previously  decided  hour  in  equal  com- 
fort. And  knowing,  positively,  that  all 
during  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  un- 
watched,  the  heat  of  the  fire  has  mechan- 
ically  been  tempered,  and  so  the 
temperature  has  been  automatically 
lowered. 

Dunham  Heating  assures  positive  pres- 
sure control,  with  absolutely  no  attention 
after  the  controlling  device  has  been  set. 

A  world  of  winter  comfort  awaits  vou 
who  install  a  Dunham  Vapor  Heating 
System — a  comfort  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  times — that  is  yours  by  right. 

Dunham  Heating  can  be  applied  with 
equal  success  to  homes  in  the  building 
and  to  homes  already  built.  A  steam 
fitter  can  Dunhamize  your  old-fashioned 
hot-water  or  steam  heating   equipment. 

A  Dunham  Vapor  Heating  System  is 
not  cheap — neither  is  it  costly.  But  it 
represents  the  utmost  possible  in  material 
value.  It  will  render  a  service  far  in  ex- 
cess of  its  actual  cost. 

Let  us  figure  with  you  personally — 
show  you  the  way  to  greater  comfort 
and  to  fuel  economy. 

C.    A.    DUNHAM   CO.,    Marshalltown.    Iowa. 


heat-giving  costly  vapor.     Air  and  water  are 
responsible  for  noisy  radiators. 

It  is  this  appliance,  too,  that  is  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  economy  of  the  Dunham 
System.  For  it  conserves  heat;  and  the  price 
of  heat  is  high. 

The  Dunham  Inlet  Valve  is  a  refinement 

I  of  pronounced  value.     It  is  located  at  the  top 

of  the  radiator,  eliminating  the  necessity  of 

stooping  to  turn  the  heat  on  or  off.      One  sin- 


Dunham 

■a^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES  : 


Chicago 


Boa ton 

Rochester 

Albanv 

Philadelphia 

Washington, 

Birmingham 

Pittsburgh 


New  York 
BRANCHES  : 


San  Franciaeo 


Cleveland        Des  Moines    Cheyenne 
Detroit  St.  Louis         Salt  Lake  City 

Indianapolis  Kansas  City  Spokane 
Louisville        Fort  Worth   Portland.  Ore. 
Milwaukee      Dallas  Seattle 

Minneapolis  Denver  Los  Angeles 

Davenport 


C.   A.   DUNHAM   CO.,   Ltd.,  Toronto.  Canada 


Halifax 


Montreal 


Branch  Offices  : 
Ottawa        Winnipeg         Vancotre  ■ 


Send  this  coupon  if  dissatisfied 
with  present  heating  system. 


His  Address  i's_ 
Name 


Address 


HEATING  SYSTEM 

Our  advice  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing. Fill  in  the  coupon  that  pis 
your  needs.  You  do  not  obligate 
yourself,  but  the  mere  sending  of 
the  coupon  entitles  you  to  a  copy  of 
our  unique  booklet,  "  The 3  H's" 
— a  cheerful  message  of  Heat, 
Health  and  Happiness,  that  you 
nvill  enjoy  reading. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Marshalltown,  Iowa  v 

Fill  in  on  dotted  lints  and  .'■  [  $ 

Wo  burned tons  of  coal.  We  ha\e  steam  heating $ 

We  have rooms.  We  have  hot  water  heating } 

We  are  troubled  with  :  \ 

Pounding  in  radiators Cold  orhalf-heated  radi.:;,  •-.,..  J 

Overheated  rooms Hissing,  sputtering  valves 5 

Cold  rooms Inability  to  regulate  heat v 


No 


Address. 


■  ■  ■■  '■» 


ACTUAL 
SIZE 
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Use  Daily 

Like  a 

Dentifrice 

Sta  at  Before  you 
have  the  symp- 
toms so  common 
among  those  past 
40 :  inflamed  or 
receding-  gums, 
an  early  warning 
f  approaching 
Pyorrhea    (or 

Riggs'  Disease), 
causing     loosening 
of  the  teeth.    Use 
Forhan's  Pyorrhea 
Preparation     daily 
like  a  dentifrice. 
It  Will  Prevent 
Pyorrhea,    keep 
your   gums    hard, 
and    save    your 
teeth.    But  if  you 
believe     you     al- 
ready  have  Pyor- 
hea,  CONSULT 
YOUR      DEN- 
TIST   at  once,  as 
his    treatment    is 
vitally   necessary. 
He  will  probably 
prescribe     the 
preparation  as  an 
aid   to  his  treat- 
ment. 

I  i  Brings  Prompt 
K  i  i  iff  in  i >i < »— t 
cases.  Verj  pleas- 
mi  to  the  taste. 


LARGE  II  UK  g0e(ai  II- 

liiural«-il).  N>«  hall-si/. ■ 
lEOr.        Ii    lour    dl'Ug(]lt 

havn'i    it.   lend    iu    Ui 

ii  :i  mi-  with  I  Or  in  stamp* 
anil  Hre  Mill  Mn4  ."i  trial 

I  ii  In*  ( .-i uh  inr  \  nil  r 

■  aniili  a  n  (1  irii-niN). 
HIKII  l\  I  IMII'lW. 
S06  Btk  »>..  Sen  lork. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 


Baddies,  M  00  up.  New  mtiforms;  $t  BO  up 

Army  1  shot  carbine  #:t.  EOj  ftecH.  \%r  eafh 
I  .  B.  ff.Wuaehester  hiich  jxmer  rifle  6m   m,  #it.s:> 

i  r  i '.  W,  A  rin-.  i;<  \  olv<  r*f$l  65 

Keminelon  Army   lt«M«.her,    M*S5;  dgec.  If  each 
tauter  II.  eh  Power  rifle  whh   900  rigen.   #.!..*»:. 

Lnctloi Ls    Bs  i     tint 

illustrated  and  describe  i  In  428  large  page  whole- 
sale and  i  t  catalogue,  mailed  2ic 
eant  and  80c  west  of  Mlsslssl    pi  BI 
FRANCIS  BANNERMAN.  501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


l.^lif.Vr^r^rrfiVIHii-l'lJi'll.n 


■4«^!M? 


■ 


med  iafe    reli 
real  the  body  and  ai'l  Ha1 
store  normal  strength  t"  •■■ 
arches,      i  and  p  i  e  i  •■  n  t 

Hat  feet.      At  dealers  01  di 
Write  for   Booklet  and 
Free  1 0-Day  Trial  Offer  I 
Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 

will  make  you  look 
and  feel  many  years 
younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell  you 
how  you  can  remove  wrinkles 
and  restore  the  fresh  com- 
plexion and  contour  of  girl- 
hood as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  No  massage,  face 
washes  or  lotions,  electricity, 
plasters,  fillings  or  surgeTy. 
Nothing  artificial;  just  Na- 
ture's way! 

Write  today  for  my  nef    Mil  f. 

I  u  i  .  1  tell 

i  job   would    lik-.    I  can 
pfnlly, 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  C-2,  Garland  Building  CHICAGO 

Thejiri      ,  Scientific  Facial  i 


arrived  was  convinced  that  no  other  ship 
had  such  good  luck  as  his  own  in  being 
missed  by  the  enemy's  fire,  and  expected 
the  others  to  have  both  casualties  and 
damages  to  their  ships  to  submit.  But 
fortune  was  as  pronouncedly  in  our  favor 
at  Manila  as  it  was  later  at  Santiago. 
To  my  gratification,  not  a  single  life  had 
been  lost;  and,  considering  that  we  would 
rather  measure  the  importance  of  an  action 
by  the  scale  of  its  conduct  than  by  the 
number  of  casualties,  we  were  immensely 
happy. 

The  concentration  of  our  fire  at  once 
when  we  were  within  telling  range  had 
given  us  an  early  advantage  in  demoral- 
izing the  enemy,  which  has  ever  been  the 
prime  factor  in  naval  battle. 

After  a  characteristically  brief  review  of 
the  slight  injuries  to  the  American  squad- 
ron, Dewey  passes  on  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning,  when,  after  the  crew  had 
breakfasted,  they  proceeded  to  finish  up 
what  Spanish  vessels  remained  to  threaten 
'  hem.      He  tells  us: 

At  11:16  a.m.  we  stood  in  to  complete 
our  work.  There  remained  to  oppose  us, 
however,  only  the  batteries  and  the  gallant 
little  Ulloa.  Both  opened  fire  as  we  ad- 
vanced. But  the  contest  was  too  unequal 
to  last  more  than  a  few  minutes.  Soon 
the  Ulloa  under  our  concentrated  fire  went 
down  valiantly  with  tier  colors  flying. 

And  that  night  tic  wrote  in  his  diary  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  his  autobiography, 

which  lias  been  quoted  heretofore): 

Reached  Manila  at  daylight.  Immedi- 
ately engaged  the  Spanish  ships  and 
batteries  at  Cavite.  Destroyed  eight  of 
t  he  former,  including  the  lie  inn.  Cristina  and 
Castillo.     Anchored  at  noon  off  Manila. 

And  that  was  all. 

And  after  the  triumphal  return  of  the 
Admiral,  when  he  marched  down  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  through  the  great 
arch  that  had  been  erected  in  his  honor, 
the  musicians  and  song-writers  of  the 
nation  took  up  the  popular  idol,  and  wrote 
countless  songs  on  the  Battle,  the  marines, 
and  on  the  hero  himself.  Music-halls 
rang  for  months  with  the  songs  of  the 
victory — for  all  that  a  show  had  to  include, 
to  be  a  success,  was  a  diminutive  and 
attractive  maiden  who  might  lift  up  her 
thin  voice  to  melody  with  such  words  as 
"Down  at  Manila."  The  piece  was  sure 
of  a  run. 

And  the  comic  papers,  which  see  humor 
in  everything,  even  in  the  downfall  of  the 
proud  old  Spanish  Bourbons,  wrote  squibs 
about  it  all.  For  instance,  a  writer  on  the 
Topeka  Capital  dashed  off  a  half-dozen 
lines  which  traveled  the  length  and  breadth 
of  newspaperdom  within  a  week  or  two. 
They  run: 

o  dewy  was  the  morning 

Upon  the  first  of  May, 
And   Dewey  was  the  admiral, 

Dow  n  in  Manila  Bay. 
And  dewy  were  the  Regent's  eyes. 

Those  orbs  of  royal  blue. 
And  dew  we  feel  discouraged? 

I  dew  not   t  hirik  we  <\i~.\  ! 


POINTS  FROM  PARIS 


A  X  7"HEN  good  Americans  die,  it  is  said, 
*  »  they  all  go  to  Paris;  but  in  these 
war-times,  more  than  one  American  goes 
to  Paris  first,  and  then  dies  afterward — 
of  the  struggle  to  adjust  himself  to  strange 
conditions  which  the  war  has  brought  to 
that  once  gay  city.  "We  constantly  receive 
letters  from  the  French  capital  telling  of 
the  hostilities  and  their  effect  on  the 
people,  but  seldom  do  we  get  such  a  cluster 
of  thumb-nail  sketches  as  a  contributor 
has  recently  forwarded  to  the  New  York 
Tribune,  telling  of  such  little  details  as 
often  escape  the  eye  of  the  seasoned  traveler, 
and  which  are  usually  adjudged  too  trifling 
for  the  professional  correspondent. 

We  read  with  no  slight  interest,  for 
instance,  that: 

Parisians  must  have  had  a  lot  of  fun 
naming  things — their  streets,  for  example: 
"The  Street  of  the  Four  Sons";  "The 
Street  of  the  Free  Bourgeois";  "The 
Street  of  Good  Children."  Then  there's  a 
millinery  shop  in  the  Rue  de  Rennes — 
"To  the  Happiness  of  the  Ladies."  Two 
restaurants  in  the  Montparnasse  quarter 
are  "The  Faithful  Coachman"  and  "The 
Enclosure  of  Lilacs."  Or,  if  you  want  to 
economize,  you  dine  at  the  "Rendezvous 
of  Coachmen  and  Chauffeurs." 

One  might  do  some  judicious  renaming 
in  New  York  along  these  lines,  changing 
Broadway  into,  say,  "The  Street  of  the 
Free  Spenders." 

Sign  upon  the  awning  of  a  cafe  in  the 
Rue  du  Cloitre,  de  Notre  Dame,  just  oppo- 
site the  Morgue: 
"Whatever  you  be,  however  you  fare, 

You're  better  off  here  than  over  there." 

Oddly  enough,  French  windows — the 
long  kind,  that  reach  to  the  floor  and  open 
in  like  doors — are  what  the  French  use. 
There  isn't  a  window-sill  in  Paris.  That's 
why  you  never  see  people  leaning  out  of 
windows  here;  it's  too  much  trouble 
getting  up  again. 

And  why  didn't  somebody  toll  me  that 
French  door-knobs  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  doors?  and  that  they  don't  turn?  You 
can't  shut  a  door  without  slamming  it, 
and  alter  you  have  slammed  it  you  can't 
open  it  again  unless  you  have  a  key.  The 
key,  by  the  way,  is  likely  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  the  key  of  the  Bastille.  This 
fact  obviates  to  a  great  extent  the  danger 
of  your  forgetting  it;  for  when  you  have 
it  in  your  pocket  you  can't  sit  down. 

The  effects  of  the  press  censorship  are 
astonishing,  until  you  get  used  to  them. 
Often  you'll  see  an  interesting-looking  head- 
line on  the  front  page  of  a  Paris  newspaper, 
and  beneath  it  a  column  of  nice  white 
paper  quite  blank  except  for  the  word 
""insure"  in  the  center. 

In  Le  Matin  the  other  morning  there 
was  a  drawing  of  a  tramp  standing  on  a 
street  corner.  The  caption  ran:  "They 
say  there  is  a  coal  famine — "  and  then  hall' 
an  inch  of  white  space.  The  censor  had 
cut  the  rest  out.  .  .  .  And  now  I'll  never 
know  how  it  ended.  Sometimes  1  lie 
awake  nights  wondering  what  that  joke 
was. 

On  nights  when  insomnia  threatens  to 
persist   beyond   endurance    I    hunl    up   a 
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Save  Shoe  Leather! 

Conserve  America's  Dwindling  Supply 
for  Its  Most  Valuable  Use  I 


Other  Ways  in  Which 

FABRIKOID 

is  Relieving  the 
Leather  Market 


For  upholstering  furniture,  bug- 
gies and  boats. 

For  covering  books  (used  by 
Government  Printing  Office  and 
hundreds  of  America's  largest 
binderies). 

For  making  and  lining  suitcases, 
satchels,  handbags,  etc. 

For  glove  gauntlets,  sanitary  hat 
sweats,  boxes,  toys  and  novelties. 

For  sock  linings,  facings  and 
tongues  of  shoes. 

For  bathing  shoes  and  slippers. 


If  you  manufacture  any  article 
using  leather,  ask  us  if  we  have  a 
grade  of  Fabrikoid  suitable  for 
your  work. 


The  world  faces  a  leather  famine. 

Tremendous  war  demand,  diminished  imports,  and  decreasing  supply 
of  cattle  have  combined  to  make  leather  of  all  grades  scarce  and  precious 

Shoe  manufacturers  predict  that  without  quick  relief,  1917  leather 
shoes  of  good  grade  will  retail  at  $15.00  to  $20.00  a  pair;  already  prices 
are  up  50%  to  100%.  Sole  leather  has  already  sold  for  more  than  one 
dollar  a  pound. 

The  Government  is  supplying  our  Navy  with  shoes  having  soles 
made  of  a  leather  substitute,  and  is  experimenting  with  the  tanning  of 
sharks'  hides  to   help  relieve  the  leather  situation. 

How  Motorists  Can  Help  a  Lot 

The  largest  leather  consuming  industry  is  the  shoe  business.  The 
second  largest  is  the  automobile  business.  The  leather  required  to  up- 
holster the  average  touring  car  is  enough  to  make  the  uppers  of  three 
dozen  pairs  of  shoes.  The  grain  leather  used  on  expensive  cars  makes 
the  best  shoe  leather.  Its  increasing  scarcity  has  necessitated  large  use 
of  split  leather  in  shoe  making.  The  latter  is  the  grade  most  used  in  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  motor-car  buyers  of  America  must  decide  which  they  will  do 
without — leather  in  shoes  or  leather  in  automobiles. 

Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality  offers  the  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

This  remarkably  successful  substitute  for  leather  is  already  used  for 
automobile  upholstery  more  than  all  other  materials  combined.  While  not 
yet  equal  to  grain  leather,  it  surpasses  split  leather  for  upholstery  purposes. 

Those  automobile  makers  still  using  split  leather  admit,  to  us,  that  it  is 
inferior  to  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid,  but  hesitate  to  adopt  it  for  fear  some 
buyers  may  still  think  split  leather  (  commonly  advertised  "genuine  leather" ) 
is  better.  1  hey  will  gladly  adopt  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid,  and  thereby 
greatly  conserve  the  dwindling  supply  of  shoe  leather,  if  you  will  help. 

When  buying  an  automobile  tell  the  dealer  you  prefer  Du  Pont 
Fabrikoid,  Motor  Quality  upholstery.  Many  dealers  in  popular  makes 
can  and  will  tell  you  their  cars  are  so  upholstered.  Dealers  in  other  cars 
can  get  Fabrikoid  upholstery  if  buyers  ask  for  it. 


Write  us  for  names  of  makers  now  using  it. 


Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company, 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Works  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  and  Toronto,  Ont. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Leather  Substitutes 


*Us 
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Cyclone  Invincible  Property  Protection  Fencing, 
enclosing  the  Deere-Butterworth  demonstration 
tmck  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Win.  Butterworth,  Vxv<\- 
dent  of  Deere  &  Co.,  Moline,  111. 


Cyclone  Non  -  Climbable  Property  Protection 
Fencing,  erected  around  the  Country  Estate  of 
Mr.  H.  H.Timken,  President  of  TheJTimken  Roller 
Bearing  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  made  by  the  largest 
fence  factory  in  America,  of  perfect 
material,  perfect  workmanship — fire 
proof,  weather  proof,  repair  proof. 

There  is  no  variation  of  Cyclone  Fence  Quality.     It  ranks  as  the 
diamond  to  paste.   Fences  that  cost  less  per  foot,  cost  more  per  year. 


Property  Protection  Fencing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  unrivaled  for  large  private 
estates,  public  parks,  school  grounds,  country 
club  grounds,  government  institutions,  etc. 
Non-climbable,  artistic  and  of  exclusive  design. 


The  word  Cyclone'  in  fence  construction  means 
refined  taste,  modest  beauty  and  strength.  No 
other  fence  so  gracefully  merges  into  the  natural 
scenery  and  becomes  a  part  of  nature's  beauty. 


Our  free  catalog  is  one  of  the  worth  while  books  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you.     We  shall  also 
be  glad  to  have  you  avail  yourself  of  the  expert  free  service  of  our  Engineering  Department. 

Write  to  Office  nearest  you  or  to  Home  Office  at  Waukegan,  III. 

CYCLONE    FENCE    COMPANY 


Waukegan,  111. 


Branches : 


(The    Master    Fence    Builders) 
Dept. ,  1 40 

New   York  Detroit  Chicago 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oakland,    Cal. 


Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Dept.  1 40,  Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below: 
Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence  D  Cyclone  "4-in-i"  Playground  Outfits 

D  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  D  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

J  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence  □  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

□  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  □  Hy-Grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

3  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches  D  Hy-Grade  Window  Guards  and'GrilN 

lone  Entrance  Arches  □  Hy-Grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels, 

□  Cyclone  Flower-Bed  Border  Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 


My  name P.  O. 


.State. 
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back  issue  of  The  Tribune  and  read  that 
coal  is — or  was — $12  a  ton  in  New  York. 
Coal  is  $26.36  a  ton  in  Paris — when  you 
can  get  it — not  counting  value  of  time 
spent  converting  kilograms  .into  tons. 

After  all,  travel  does  broaden  one.  I 
had  to  come  three  thousand  miles  to  find 
out  that  Les  Pompiers  a"  Incendie  de  Paris 
— slang  for  Paris  Fire  Department — holds 
an  annual  exhibition  of  paintings  by  its 
members. 

But  the  worst  insult  you  can  offer  a 
French  painter  is  to  call  him  a  pompier. 

Oversleeping,  always  a  favorite  pastime 
of  mine,  has  become  especially  dear  in 
Paris:  it  is  so  easily  attained.  At  four  in 
the  morning  some  one  goes  out  into  the 
courtyard  of  my  apartment  and  throws  ash- 
cans;  at  five  the  army  camions  from  the 
barracks  up  the  street  start  racing  their 
motors,  and  at  six  all  the  neighbors  beat 
rugs.  A  few  sing.  By  rising  at  eight  one 
can  achieve  as  satisfactory  a  sense  of  sloth- 
fulness  as  if  one  had  slept  till  noon  in 
New  York.  The  man  who  first  mentioned 
"the  night-life  of  Paris"  has  been  wofully 
misinterpreted.  He  was  referring  to  the 
time  they  get  up. 

Every  Saturday  one  goes  down  to 
Brentano's  and  gets  the  New  York  papers 
to  see  what  has  been  going  on  abroad. 
One  makes  illuminating  discoveries;  for 
one  thing,  that  news  two  weeks  old  is 
more  interesting  than  news  transmitted 
overnight.  It  possesses  some  of  the  sus- 
pense of  a  serial  story.  The  papers  of 
November  25  were  full  of  the  Yale- 
Harvard  and  Army-Navy  games,  but  I 
had  to  wait  another  week  before  I  knew 
how  they  came  out. 

One  reads  in  the  same  papers  that  St. 
Paul's  is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old;  and  on  the  way  home  one  passes 
Notre  Dame,  which  was  two  hundred  years 
old  when  Columbus  discovered  America. 
After  all,  the  Land  of  the  Free  and  the 
Home  of  Preparedness  hasn't  done  so 
rotten,  considering  the  late  start  it  got. 

But  America  is  a  long  way  off.  One  for- 
gets. This  head-line  came  as  a  reminder: 
"One  Hundred  Plattsburg  Veterans 
Brave  Cold  for  Drill — Blue  Noses  and 
Tingling  Fingers  Mark  Saturday  Turnout 
it  Governors  Island."  One  had  forgotten 
that  there  really  is  a  country  left  where 
braving  cold  for  a  drill  is  a  news  item. 

Then,  too,  so  many  men's  fingers  have 
tingled  here.  A  bullet  so  often  comes  in 
through  the  square  hole  in  a  trench  out  of 
fthich  a  man  has  been  poking  a  .rifle. 
After  he  gets  out  of  the  hospital  he  comes . 
to  Paris  on  leave.  And  so  you  sec1  him — 
no  index  finger  on  the  right  hand,  no  second 
linger,  no  thumb.  Sometimes  the  whole 
band  is  gone.  That  usually  means,  tho, 
that  he  was  a  bomber  and  didn't  throw  his 
grenade  quickly  enough. 

As  for  blue  noses  ...  So  often  on  the 
streets  here  you  see  men  who  have  no 
noses  at  all.  You  don't  mind  quite  so 
much  after  a  while.  But  you  never  really 
get  used  to  seeing  them;  for  a  man  with- 
out a  nose  looks  exactly  like  a  death's- 
head.  It's  rather  horrible.  You  find 
vourself  wondering  what  his  wife  thinks, 
jr  the  girls  he  used  to  know.  .  .  .  The 
English  call  it  "shrapnel  face." 

What  makes  it  worse  is  the  fact  that 
most  of  them  are  blind.  .  .  .  It's  pretty 
hard  on  a  man. 

Somehow,  when  you  think  of  the  words 


IN  "500" — no  trump — do  you  and  your  friends  agree  as  to  when  the  joker 
may  be  played?     There  is  no  controversy  about  this  or  any  other  point 
in  any  one  of  three  hundred   card   games  if  you   have  our  book  of 
official  rules  at  hand.     And  there  are  no  arguments  or  disappointments 
over  misdeals  and  the  like  if  you  use 

BICYCLES? 

They  have  the  quality  and  finish  that  prevents  the  cards  from  sticking 
together.  And  yet  they  do  not  glide  off  the  table  onto  the  floor.  They 
stand  hard  usage  without  cracking  or  breaking.  They  are  satisfactory  to 
everybody  who  comes  to  your  house  because  everybody  uses  them  for 

general  play.    Ivory  or  Air-cushicn  Finish.    Club  In- 
dexes.    Unusually  low  price  for  such  high  quality. 

Congress  Cards— The  de  luxe  brand  for  social 
play.  Art  backs  of  famous  paintings  in  full  color. 
Gold  Edges.     Air-cushion  Finish. 

THIS  is  theBook,  "Official  Rules  of  Card  Games", 
you  should  send  for  at  once.  Then  you  will  have 
it  when  you  need  it.  Over  250  pages.  Substan- 
tially bound.  New  revised  edition  just  printed. 
Enclose  15c  in  stamps.  Address  The  U.  S.  Play- 
y^}  \\  ing  Card  Co.,  Dept.D3,  Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A.,  or 
^•>        Toronto,  Canada. 


Tl  he  Nexi  TimeYou  Are  in 

jjJNewYork "  Philadelphia 

Boston-Washington  Chicago 

>^>P<?nv(er-  Seattle- San  Francisco 


make  a  note  of  the  matting  on  the  floorsof  the  leading:  buildings, 
hotels,  banks,  theatres  and  stores  of  these  cities.  You  «ill  mid  in 
most  of  them  the  famous  WEAR-PROOF  MAT.      The  wide- 
awake managers  of  these  big  buildings  have  STOPPED  the      / 
endless   waste  of  money  spent    in    replacing    short-lived      f 
mats  every  few   months.      They   wanted   something 
better — cleaner — neater — more  sanitary — durable. 
They  found  it  in  the 


S^iaa  WEAR-PROOF 


Blackstone  H<  >tel 

Chicago 


MATS    < 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Mat  Made 

The  savins  in  cost  alone  is  sufficient  to  warrant  their  use.    Once  laid,  your 
mat  troubles  and  expense  end.   The  convenience  and  time  saved  in  lia mi- 
ling  by  vour  janitors  is  a  bis  item.      They  won't  curl  up  nor  cri 
in   handling  —  a   big-  advantage.      The    better   foot-cleaning 
qualities  soon  offsel    their  cost  in  your  maintenance  ac- 
count.    There   arc  a  dozen  reasons  why  they  arc  the 
CHEAPEST   AND  BEST  MATS  made  in  the 
long    run.       Write   for  literature    and 
prices.     Both  will  interest  you. 

WEAR  PROOF  MAT  CO..  500  S.  Peoria  St..  Chicago 

Equally  nrll  adapted  to  Residences 


* 


* 
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COUGHING  spells    eased, 
throat   soothed,  voice    helped    by 


BROWN'S 

BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES 


NEW  TRIAL  SIZE  BOX  10c 

Regular  Sizea  26c,  50c,  SI.    At  Drugprista. 
JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON.  Boston.  Mass. 


LIBRARIAN  WANTED 

in  sanitarium,  preferred    a 

sex  immaterial.      State  full  particulai  ].  K. 

care  of  Lh 


AGES 

GLUE  IO< 


"wounded  soldier,"  you  don't  think  of 
things  like  that  at  all.  You  see  a  picture  of 
a  lad  lying  upon  a  hospital-cot  with  a  clean 
white  bandage  around  his  head,  or  lying 
upon  the  battle-field,  near  a  broken  cannon, 
with  a  neat  little  hole  through  one  shoulder, 
or  coining  back  to  the  old  homestead,  with 
one  sleeve  empty— always  the  left  sleeve. 

The  trouble  is,  if  a  man  is  wounded  by  a 
rifle  -  bullet,  it  probably  hits  him  in  the 
chest — through  the  lungs — or  in  the 
abdomen;  or  it  blows  out  his  eyes,  or 
tears  away  his  lower  jaw,  or  one  side  of 
his  face,  or  does  something  to  his  brain 
that  makes  him  paralyzed  or  an  idiot  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  shells  are  worse.  A  good-size  shell- 
fragment  is  as  likely  as  not  to  take  off 
both  legs  as  one,  or  to  blow  off  both  hands, 
or  all  of  the  right  arm  and  shoulder. 

Or  a  man  may  be  gassed,  and  so  have 
to  be  careful  never  to  run  again,  so  as 
not  to  drop  dead. 

That  is  why  the  people  in  Europe  are 
not  more  grateful  than  they  might  be  when 
Americans  begin  to  talk  about  making 
peace  now.  They  think  we  don't  know 
anything  about  this  war.  They  know  so 
much  about  it  that  they  think  they'd 
better  see  it  through,  as  long  as  they're 
in  it,  and  so  perhaps  have  done  with  it  for 
good. 

They're  all  conscripts,  now,  in  Europe; 
and  some  of  them  ratlin-  hope  America 
will  have  conscription  before  long. 


STRONGER    THAN    NAILS 


BVITLING   GERMANY   OUTSIDE 
THE  TRENCHES 

\  LL  of  France  is  arrayed  againsl  Ger- 
■^  *-  many:  all  means  arc  sought,  tried,  and 
pursued  toward  the  end  of  saving  the  na- 
tion from  the  conqueror,  and  yet  all  of  the 

battling  is  nol  taking  place  in  the  muddy 
trenches  of  the  Somme  or  along  the  arid 
dunes  of  Flanders.  We  have  it  on  the 
testimony  of  Barton  Blake  in  the  New- 
York  Triburn  thai  France  is  just  as  deeply 
concerned  in  heating  Germany  in  trade, 
during  and  after  military  activities,  as  she 
is  in  driving  the  invaders  from  the  hills  of 
Verdun,  And  cities  like  Lyons,  great  man- 
ufacturing centers,  are  even  now  throwing 

up  commercial   bulwarks  which    are    hoped 

will  prove  .1-  effectual  as  the  greal  forts  of 
Verdun. 
The  one  man  behind  the  Lyons  activity, 

the  man  who  is  teaching  the  city  efficiency, 
is  Senator-Mayor  Edouard  Herriot.  It  is 
he,  and  he  alone,  who  is  the  soul  and  motive 
power  of  t  he  new  movements  at  Lyons,  and 
for  him,  as  Mr.  Blake  puts  it,  the  entire 
city  has  changed  in  a  thousand  ways,  in- 
troduced endless  innovations  and  readjust- 
ments, to  express  one  man.  What  Ameri- 
can city,  he  asks,  ever  meant,  in  the  last 
analysis,  one  man?  Mr.  Blake  reports 
concerning  an  interview  with  this  organi/.er: 

I  had  asked  the  Senator-Mayor  of 
Lyons  how  much  longer  the  war  would  last. 

lie  did  not  strike  me.  He  did  not  even 
ring  his  hell  and  ask  Mr.  Cuvex-Combex, 
sous-chef  de  bureau,  to  throw  me  out  of 
the  Town   Hall. 

IF-  merely  pushed  paper  and  pencil 
toward  me  and  -aid  somewhat  grimly: 


"Here  are  paper  and  pencil.  Write  a 
letter  to  God.  He  alone  can  tell.  All  a 
Frenchman  can  say  is:  'It  must  last  till 
the  Germans  are  beaten.' 

"But  beating  the  Germans  in  battle  is 
not  all.  Already  we  have  changed  the 
lack  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  into  an  active  and  effective  cooper- 
ation. We  buy  together,  as  we  fight  to- 
gether. We  pool  resources,  men,  ideas. 
But,  I  repeat,  military  victory  is  not  all. 
Nor  is  our  moral  victory  everything. 

"Granted  that  we,  the  Entente  Allies, 
will  conclude  the  actual  war  by  a  peace 
modeled  after  our  hearts'  desire  and  all 
we  think  righteous  in  boundaries,  guaran- 
ties, and  restorations — even  that  is  not 
enough.  If,  day  by  day,  we  do  not  estab- 
lish a  vigorous  plan  for  the  increase  of 
France's  national  production,  and,  above 
all,  for  the  better  organization  of  our  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  the  most  favor- 
able peace-treaty  that  a  friendly  neutral 
can  wish  .for  us  will  bring  us  only  theoretical 
gratifications.  Generals  bring  about  vic- 
tories; it  takes  statesmen  to  derive  lasting 
benefits  from  those  victories." 

And  with  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  Herriot 
went  ahead  organizing  *  the  Lyons  Fair. 
He  is  most  in  his  element  when  organizing 
things,  we  understand.  Had  he  been,  says 
the  account,  born  in  America,  he  might 
have  become  President,  but,  adds  Mr. 
Blake: 

Why,  alter  all,  should  Mr.  Herriot  regret 
not  having  been  born  in  America?  If,  in- 
deed, there  is  small  chance  that  he  will  be 
the  next  President  or  the  next  Prime  Min- 
ister of  France,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that 
he  will  be  Prime  Minister  someday.  Which 
reminds  me  of  my  latest  conversation  with 
Monsieur  le  Maire. 

;'They  tell  me  in  Paris,"  I  said,  just  as 
we  were  parting  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  "they  tell  me  that  the  Re- 
construction Ministry  which  will  follow 
the  War  Ministry  into  office  is  sure  to  in- 
clude you.  Is  it  too  indiscreet  on  my  part 
to  ask  which  portfolio  in  that  ministry  you 
would  choose  to  hold?" 

Herriot,  smiled  a  mocking  sort  of  smile- 
half  malice,  half  good  nature. 

"I  don't  want  any  portfolio,"  he  said, 
in  French,  as  always.  "  I  don't  want  to  be 
a  minister  at  all.  I  want  to  be  mayor  of 
Lyons,  and  senator,  as  I  am  now.  That  is 
work  enough  for  one  man  now,  and  will 
continue  to  be  work  enough  after  the  war." 

Then  breaking  into  English  for  the  first, 
time: 

"Here,  sec!  I  am  the  only;  in  Paris,  in  a 
ministry,  I  should  be  just — oh,  just  one 
more  minister.  (7<,7  puis,  je  casserai  Ions!) 
No,  I  don't  want  to  be  a  minister.  But  if 
I  were  to  be,  then  it  would  be  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce  which  would  interest,  tne 
most." 

The  Mayor  made  a  comic  gesture  to 
show  that  all  this  talk  was  about,  remote 
matters,  indeed  -and  hopped  into  his 
automobile. 

Since  I  wrote  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
a  smaller  French  Cabinet,  has  been  organ- 
ized by  Mr.  Briand,  and  of  tho  now  names 
included  in  it  men  in  France  are  acclaim- 
ing two:  General  Lyautey,  till  now  Gov- 
ernor-General of  Morocco,  and  now  named 
War  Minister,  and  Edouard  Herriot,  "Min- 
ister of  National  Subsistence  and  Labor." 
The  Ministry  of  National  Subsistence  is  a 
new  creation   in  the  French  Government, 
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Every  Home  Owner 
and  Builder 
should  consider 


u 


The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Bathrooms  ^Character 

In  the  first  place,  we  want  you  to  appreciate  that 
our  products  are  American  Premier  Products  in 
their  line.  The  matter  of  cost  is  unimportant 

compared  with  the  ultimate  satisfaction  to  you  from  the  pos- 
session of  superior  material.  Always  remember  the  labor  charge, 
a  big  item  of  the  entire  cost,  is  the  same  in  cheap,  useless 
material  as  upon  the  best. 

To  the  uninitiated,  plumbing  fixtures  all  look  alike — 
the  difference  is  one  of  years.  Almost  any  fixture 
is  good  for  a  year  or  two,  hut  after  that  you  will 
conclude  that  the  best  is  none  too  good. 

All  fixtures  are  white.  The  surface  less  than  2400  degrees,  often  more, 

glazed?  Yes.  But,  The  Trenton  It  means  the  hardest  possible  sur- 

Potteries  Company  China  Fixtures  face  and  the  hardest  possible  ware 

have  the  enamel  baked  on  a  clay  beneath  the  surface.  It  means  years 

body — very  different  from  what  of  service  after  poorer  made  plumb- 

you  may  get  on  a  cheaper  fixture  ing  fixtures  are  defaced  and  ham- 

(very  little  cheaper).  mered  beyond  recognition. 

Clay  products  differ.   A  manufac-  Naturally,  you  pay  a  little  more 

turer  who  skimps  the  baking  has  for  such  fixtures.   They  cost  more 

a  glaze  that  is  soft.   We  guarantee  to  produce ;  but  your  bathroom 

our  ware  is  subjected  to  heat  of  not  and  kitchen  look  so  much  better. 


The  SI-WEL-CLO 


Ordin.-.rv  Tvpe  of 
\\  .iter  Closet 


Water  Surface 

(Represented  by  solid  black' 
The  fouling  surface  in  a  water  closet  is  but 
one  difference  between  a  scientifically  con- 
structed bowl  (the  Si-wel-clo)  and  the  ordi- 
nary type.  The  bowl  of  the  Si-wel-clo  is  always 
clean  and  free  from.  soil. 


Write  for  our  in- 
teresting and  in- 
structive booklet, 
"Bathrooms  of 
Character."  It 
shows  how  to  plan 
your  bathroom 
and  arrange  your 
fixtures.  Ask  for 
Booklet  P- 


It's  true  home  insurance  to  secure  The  Trenton  Potteries 
All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures.  Tell  any  plumber  you  want 
them  and  look  for  the  trade-mark  stamped  under  the 
glaze. 


Seal  and  Water  Trap-way 

(Represented  by  solid  black) 
The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  has  other  advantages 
besides  its  quiet  operation.  It  has  a  much 
deeper  water-seal — guard  against  sewer  gas; 
a  much  larger  trap-way,  preventing  stoppage ; 
and  a  syphon  auxiliary,  which  causes  the 
closet  to  flush  more  rapidly  and  positively. 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY.  U.  S.  A. 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  FINE  PUJMBING  FIXTURES 
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Dreer's 
All-Heart  Lettuce 

is  the  most  dependable  hard-head- 
ing lettuce  ever  introduced.  Mag- 
nificent large  heads  with  extremely 
solid  heart.  Flavor  rich  and  buttery. 
Slow  to  run  to  seed  even  in  hot 
weather.  (Color  beautiful  yellow- 
ish green.)    Packet,  io  cents. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 
for  1917 

is 'declared  by  a  legion  of  enthusiastic  gar- 
deners to  be  the  most  valuable  reference 
book  on  growing  flowers  and  vegetables 
ever  issued. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

henryadreer  eusssh* 


Make  the  home  lot  or  acre  more  valu 
able — more  profitable — by   growing 
more  fruit.    Investment  small — profit 
and  pleasure  trreat!    We  are  actual  frrowera 
—sell  direct  from  nursery  to  you— no  agent* 
no  commissions, finest  quality  trees.  Every 
trf  e,  bush  or  shrub  guaranteed  to  reach 

f'ou  in  perfect  growing  condition.  All  leadi- 
ng varieties.  We  want  more  customers. 
Our  prices  get  them--Our  quality  holds 
them. Exceptional  offers  to  introduce  our 
Northern frrownsnow-belt. state  inspect- 
ed nursery  stock*  Lowest  wholesale 
prices.    Get  this  "^     _r    J 

FREE  1917  PLANTING  GUIDE 

..lats, describes, prices — at  wholesale— all  lead 

Ing    varieties  apples,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  pears, 

peaches,  bush  fruits,  rones,  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 

trees,   evergreens  and   perennials.      A  berry- 

•ower's    book!      An    orchard  in  t's- manuall 

Printed    in    four  colors.    More  wonderful 

than  onr  1916  book.    A   postal  brings  it  to 

your  home.    Don't  miss  It.    Write  today. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
i  Box  2502       -  Waterloo,  la. 


r1  •  and    Chrysanthemums,    sturdy,    outdoor    grovrn 

VJCraniUmS     plants,  8  for  26c,  18  foi  ent  varieties. 

■••rbury  Bells  50c,    Sweet  William  .'15c,   Affer- 
atum  25c,  Snapdragon  25c  per  dozen;  2  small  palms  5c;  prepaid  an] 

The  Far  West  Nursery,  840  Waterloo,  Los  Angeles 


BEES 


PAY  BIG  PROFITS 

Raise  your  own  honey. 
We  start  yon  right.  Send 
today  for  Bee  Supply 
Catalog.      Sent     FREE. 

Dadant&SonsHamiiton.ni. 


FREE   TRIAL 

1 
»    CEDAR 


White's  r?nE?R  Chests 


Free  Trial 


protect  the  finest  garment  i, 

furs,   etc.,   from 

other  vermin.      i  tne   I    Gift 

Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,   Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 


GREGORYS 

I9I7CATALOG 


117  Catalog  [a  brimful  of 
ile  information  for  flow- 
er-lover.-; a. >d  vegetable  grow- 
ers. More  than  a  mere  catalog 
—beautifully  illustrated.  Mail- 
ed freel  Oar  stocks  of  seeds 
are  complete — in  spite  of  a  na- 
tional seed  shortage. 

SPECIAL  <f  gXC 

QUALITY  OFFER X\J 

Flowering  Cosmos,  finest  mixed,  daintiest 

;   Giant  Branching  Asters,  select  mixture, 

beautiful  shades:  Bedde  ma'  i  Pinks,  delicate  mark- 

Cai 


ippy,  donble-^ringed,  mixed.    All 
Pa  d  for   1  get   oar    1U7  w 


-     get 
catalog  tods 

•J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


^Gregorys 

J,   HONEST.. 
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and  corresponds  in  some  sort,  I  take  it,  to 
Lord  Devonport's  food-controllership  in  the 
Lloyd-George  Cabinet. 

The  Senator-Mayor  of  Lyons  spoke  in  his 
office  in  the  seventeenth-century  H6tel  de 
Ville,  whence  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  he 
has  been  directing  the  civic  life,  and,  less 
directly,  perhaps,  much  of  the  industrial 
life,  of  one  of  Europe's  greatest  industrial 
centers.  With  the  capture  of  Lille  by  the 
Germans,  Lyons  became  a  producer  of  large 
quantities  of  commodities  formerly  turned 
out  in  the  north  of  France.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  France  will  ever  again  trust  to  the 
north  so  great  a  proportion  of  her  industry 
as  was  centered  there,  close  to  coal  and 
iron,  in  1914.  It  is  too  near  Germany! 
Lyons  has  a  safer  position — Lyons,  whose 
neighbor  is  Switzerland.  And  Lyons  has  a 
past  as  well  as  wealth  and  numbers. 

Has  any  American  city  ever  meant,  in 
the  last  analysis,  one  man?  Has  it  exprest 
him  in  a  hundred  innovations  or  readjust- 
ments, while  keeping  intact  its  original 
stamp  of  character?  New  towns  often  ex- 
press some  one  man  or  group — Dayton, 
Ohio,  has  exprest  John  H.  Patterson,  and 
Gary,  Ind.,  has  exprest  the  Steel  Trust, 
and  a  certain  powder  town  has  exprest  the 
du  Ponts  of  Delaware. 

But  Lyons  is  now  new  and  easily  im- 
pressible. After  all,  it  was  not  Herriot 
who  created  the  place,  as  the  Pullman 
( lompany,  or  the  Steel  Corporation,  or  the 
Powder  Works  have  created  their  towns. 
Lyons  has  a  great  deal  of  tradition. 

There  are,  we  are  told,  not  only  social 
and  political  traditions,  traditions  which 
are  violated  when  the  women,  as  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Herriot,  have 
been  put  even  to  street-cleaning;  but  also 
traditions  concerning  everything  from  rare 
cookery  to  radical,  workingman's  ideas, 
such  as  are  fostered  by  the  silk-mill  con- 
ditions,  much  like  those  of  our  American 
Paterson  and  Passaic.  All  these  1  radii  ions 
are  unbelievably  strong,  yet  Mr.  Herriot 
has  overcome  them.     We  read: 

Imagine  an  American  city  of  tradition — 
say  Boston — growing  and  prospering  in  the 
Lighl  of  one  energy-radiating  personality — 
the  personality  of  its  Mayor!  Philadel- 
phia, however,  has  had  its  Herriot;  tho 
that  was  long  ago.  In  Philadelphia  one 
may  ask  who  started  any  of  the  institu- 
tions your  true  Philadelphia^  is  proudest 
of  I  he  Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the 
Library  Company  in  Locust  Street,  or  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  or  almost 
anything  else  except  the  Republican 
machine  and  1  he  firm  of  Varo  Brothers, 
municipal  contractors — and  the  answer 
is:  Benjamin  Franklin. 

So  it  is  in  Lyons.  It  is  Herriot  who 
founded  all  the  civic  assets  and  better- 
ments except  the  Roman  wall  and  the  silk 
industry.  It  is  Herriot  who  conjured  up 
all  tho  local  advantages  except  the  joining 
of  the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone.  Also,  but 
unlike  Franklin,  Herriot  is  Mayor  of  his 
city.  And,  unlike  the  way  of  American 
cities,  it  is  the  Lyons  way  to  reelect  Her- 
riot every  four  years. 

Like  Franklin,  Herriot  was  born  else- 
where and  came  in  quest  of  his  fortunes 
to  the  town  he  was  Io  make  his  own.  He 
did  not  buy  a  roll  near  the  water-front 
(Lyons  Is  proud  of  its  quays)  and  walk  up 
some  Chestnul  Street  munching  it  and 
Staring  at  the  fine  buildings,    l.uf    he   did 


Sound  Reason  Pays 
in  Infant  Feeding 

If  your  baby  for  any  reason  cannot  be  breast  fed,  you  owe 
to  the  infant  his  right  to  a  fair  chance  in  life.  His  food,  to 
be  most  efficient  and  nourishing,  must  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  human  milk.  You  may  be  obliged  to  think  for 
yourself,  as  some  physicians  are  not  experts  in  the  scientific 
artificial  feeding  of  infants.  Secure  at  the  start  purebred 
Holstein  cows'  milk  and  modify  it  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  a  competent  physician.  Holstein  cows'  milk  is  en- 
dorsed by  the  highest  medical  authorities  and  food  chemist^ 
as  the  best  adapted  for  infant  feeding,  because  of  its  low  fat 
percentage  and  its  greater  quantity  of  proteins,  the  body 
building,  vitality  imparting  qualities  of  milk.  The  fat  glob- 
ules of  Holstein  milk  are  much  smaller  than  those  in  ordi- 
nary cows'  milk;  they  form  soft,  flocculent  curds,  which  are 
easily  digested  and  render  assimilation  natural.  Babies 
thrive  on  Holstein  cows'  milk.  Ask  your  milkman  for  Hol- 
stein cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to  provide  it,  send  us  his  name 
and  we  will  try  to  aid  you.  Send  for  our  booklet,  "The 
Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON,  Sec'y 
24-L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


For  DIABETES 


Recommended  by  world  famous  Physicians. 
Not  experimental.  TRIED,  TESTED,  and 
THOROUGHLY  PROVEN.  Contains  less 
than  one  per  cent  starch. 

Palatable,    Economical,    Wholesome. 

WRITE  FOR  SAMPLE:  Send  ten  cents 
for  sample  of  Ilepco  Flour  and  booklet 
containing  diet  list. 

Waukesha  Health  Products  Co.,  32  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


7Ae  Conn  Saxophone 


AN  exquisite  instrument,  per- 
~  *•  feet  in  tone,  made  by  the  master 
instrument  builder,  and  used  by  lead- 
ing Saxophonists.  Sent  to  you  on 
ten  days  trial.  Small  payments  at 
convenient  times  may  be  arranged. 

Write  for  Catalog  R1***? 

Saxophone  Catalog.  It  ia  free.  Write  today. 


CG.Conn.ttd 


Dept.2402  -Elkhart.  Indiana 


Iding 


Costa   little,   no  plumbing,    little   water. 
Weight  16  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll.   Kill  I 

length  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tuba.  Lasts 
for  years,    write  for  special  agents  offer  ami 
desci  iption.  Robinson  Hath  Cabinet  Co. 

45BU  Factories  Bldg.,  Toledo,  O. 


Edwards 
Steel  £jL 
Buildings 


Erected  easily  and  quickly.  Taken  down 
just  as  readily  and  moved  to  any  desired 
new  location.  Weatherproof,  fireproof,  time- 
proof.  Wonderfully  durable.  Whatever  the  need 
— garage,  booth,  boat-house,  office,  storehouse, 
school,  cottage,  barn,  hospital,  or  factory,  there's  an 
Kd  wards  Steel  liuildinp;  for  the  purpose.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

1387-87  Eggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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come  as  a  poor  school-teacher,  appointed 
to  a  professorship  in  the  high  school — the 
chair  of  rhetoric.  (Later  he  taught  phi- 
losophy.; Already  he  was  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  Licentiate,  Agrege,  and  Doctor  of 
Letters. 

"I  had  fifty  francs  in  my  pocket  and  a 
hat  that  was  worse  even  than  the  one  I'm 
wearing  now,"  is  the  way  Mr.  Herriot  tells 
you  about  that  arrival. 

But  the  chief  activity  of  Mr.  Herriot  in 
teaching  new  methods  to  the  Lyonnais  is 
the  great  Lyons  Sample  Fair,  an  industrial 
exposition  which  grows  year  by  year,  realiz- 
ing the  best  hopes  of  its  fostering  Mayor. 
Of  this,  Mr.  Blake  writes: 

The  details  of  the  Lyons  Sample  Fair 
can  not  be  ignored  in  any  account  of  the 
man  Herriot,  Mayor  of  Lyons,  Senator  of 
the  Rhone;  and  naturally  it  must  figure  in 
any  account  of  Lyons  in  1917.  The  Lyons 
Sample  Fair  is  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  that  of  Leipzig.  The  Leipzig  Fair  used 
to  be  an  annual  reunion  of  German  and 
foreign  manufacturers.  This  meeting  gave 
its  exhibitors  a  chance  to  show  their  prod- 
ucts to  buyers  from  all  over  the  world  and 
to  book  orders  from  the  samples  on  show. 
The  Lyons  Sample  Fair  is  its  successor. 

Such  a  fair  was  announced  soon  after 
the  first  economic  conference  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  at  Paris,  toward  the  end  of 

1915.  It  was  held  at  Lyons  in  March, 

1916,  and  tho  the  time  for  preparation 
and  publicity  was  too  limited  to  admit  of 
superlative  results,  1,200  French  firms 
exhibited,  and  a  certain  number  of  Swiss, 
Italian,  British,  Canadian,  and  Spanish 
firms ;  also  one  firm  each  from  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 

That  three  hundred  applications  by 
would-be  exhibitors  had  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause filed  too  late,  and  that  eight  million 
dollars  of  orders  had  to  be  refused,  chiefly 
by  French  exhibitors,  because  the  orders 
could  not  be  filled  under  war-conditions, 
are  facts  showing  under  what  a  handicap 
Lyons  worked  in  1916;  even  so,  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  were  ordered  at  the 
fair  and  duly  delivered.  The  Sample  Fair 
of  1916  and  the  triumphant  defense  of  Ver- 
dun went  forward  together;  both  of  them 
parts  of  the  Allies'  war  upon  the  Central 
Empires.  Who  can  say  which  of  the  two 
great  undertakings  promises  most  for  the 
future? 

The  Lyons  Fair  of  1917  will  dwarf  that 
of  1916.  Indications  are  that  it  will  trans- 
act about  five  times  as  much  business. 
There. has  been  time  to  pave  the  way,  to 
make  known  its  objects,  to  arrange  ex- 
hibits. Even  more  than  that  of  1916,  it 
will  be  one  of  the  proudest  children  of 
Mr.  Herriot's  mind.  This  time,  at  least, 
the  United  States  will  be  represented  by 
something  more  than  one  brand  of  foun- 
tain pens.  American  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles, machine-tools,  concrete,  hardware, 
and  agricultural  machines  have  reserved 
varying  quantities  of  space  for  exhibition. 
All  the  same,  there  ought  to  be  still  fuller 
representation  of  our  industries.  Mr.  Her- 
riot especially  desires  a  full  showing  on  the 
part  of  American  industrialists,  and  his 
zeal  in  this  matter  ought  to  be  especially 
appreciated  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Herriot 
was  influential  in  procuring  an  appropria- 
tion from  the  French  Government  for  our 
own  Panama-Pacific  Fair  at  San  Francisco. 

"Yours  is  the  opportunity  to  gain  Ger- 
many's business,"  he  explains,  "not  from 


flowers  ell  Summer 
For  One  DolW 

THERE  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily  grown  and  bloom-  -o  readily  n^ 
THE  GLADIOLUS,  and  by  repealed  plantings  a  continued  bloom 
may  be  had  all  summer  long.  The  long  -pike-  are  graceful  and  fa  — 
cinating  in  their  great  array  of  colors;  cut  as  first  flower  orxrns  and 
placed  in  water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud. 
GLADIOLI  require  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  special  attention. 
Once  planted  the  bulbs  take  care  of  themselves  asking  no  favor-  and 
making  no  demands,  but  adapt    themselves  to  the  nons 

available.  Commence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  today  intervals 
until  the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  autumn. 

Vaughan's   Homewobd   Gladioli 

is  a  mixture  carefully  selected  from  our  large  Named  List,  grown  by 
ourselves,  and  comprises  the  best  pinks,  white-,  reds,  and  many 
other  beautiful  shades  of  this  grand  flower.  We  offer  this  mixture 
at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of 

7  5  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  f  or  $  1  °1 

mailed  free  to  customers  within  4th  Postal  Zone  '600  mile-y  from 
Chicago  or  Xcw  York.  For  further  zones  add  16  cents  in  stamps. 
"How   to  Grow"  in  every  package. 

Secure  these  today;  cut  out  this  advertisement,  attach  a  dollar  bill, 
and  mail  it  to  us.     Mark  your  envelope  Dept.  D. 

Our  160-page  illustrated  catalogue  goes  FREE  with 
your  order. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


CHICAGO 
31-33  West  Randolph  Street 


NEW  YORK 
43  Barclay  Street 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Best  for  Lawns  and  Gardens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food 

For  all  crops.  Especially  good 
for  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively  *«k| 
for  small  fruits,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Rich  in  nitrogen  phosphoric 
acidand  potash  ;also  add  shumus. 

Sheep's  Head  Brand 
guaranteed    absolutely    clean — 
nothing  but  sheep  manure — free 
from    weed    seeds,   which  are  killed  by  heat, 
and  pulverized  for  easy  application. 

200  lbs.,  enough  for  lawn  and  garden,  delivered  for  $4 

807  River  St. 
Aurora,  111. 


Dried 


Natural    Guano    Co. 


hoose  ir  Roses 

Plant  roses  grown  by  specialists — 
backed  by  60  years'  experience— and 
guaranteed  to  bloom.  Send  today  for 
illustrated  92-page  Floral  Guide  - 
FREE.  Easy  to  select  choice  kinds 
marked  with  a  -tc  from  our  list  of 
nearly  400  "Best  Roses  for  America." 
ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
*  ROSES.  Box  80,  WEST  GROVE,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyle.  Pres.         A.  Wintzer.  Vice  Pres. 


Joy  Blackberry,    St.  Regis  Raspberry, 
Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal 
and  Caco  Grapes,    Everybody's    Cur- 
rant, Van  Fleet  Gooseberry 

My  Catalog  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book 
of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  de- 
scribes also  all  "the  good  old  varieties" 
of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for 
planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
.  Be**  Lovett  Rose  that  lam  givingaway.  In 
»  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  superior 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
the  best  Nat  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send 
for  it  today — it  is  free. 

Quality  unsurpassed — Prices  Low.    39th  year — 200  acres 
J.  T.  LOVETT,     -    Box  130,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


BH0DES  DOUBLE  0UX 

PRUNING-  BHEAB 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

539  S.  Division  Ave. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides  of 
limb  and  does 
not  bruise 
the  .bark. 

Made  in  all  Styles  and  Size* 
All  shears 
delivered  free 
to  your  door. 
Send  for  circu 
lar  and  prices. 
GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


Hicks    Catalog 

On  Your  Library  Table 

is  like  having  a  landscape  gardener's  expert  advice 
and  an  expert  nurseryman's  complete  price  list 
always  ready  to  consult,  always  free. 

Its  801arge  pages  are  beautifully  illustrated  with  122  photo- 
graphic views  and  /  09  detailed  sketches  of  plans,  groupings, 
methods  of  planting  and  other  helpful  suggestions.    Write  for  it. 
Hicks  Big  Trees  Save  Ten  Years 

HICKS  NURSERIES,   Box  D,       Westbury,  L.  I.,  Phone  68 


LOS  ANGELES 


The  New  Rose  from 
Sunny  California 


Pent  up  in  the  plants  of  this  new  American   Rose  are  two  years  of  California 
sunshine;  planting  in  your  garden  will  release  it.  and  you  will  have  a  glow  of 
sunshine  and  gold  never  before  beheld  in  a  Rose. 

A  new  color  —Flame  pink,  toned  with  coral  and  shaded  with 

translucent  gold. 

Large,  perfect  Roses  from  early  summer  to  advent  of  winter 

frosts. 

Vigorous  plant,   producing  sturdy  canes,   each  one  crowned 

with  a  magnificent  bloom 

Strong,  two-year-old  plants    fljp 
Delivered  anywhere  inU.S.    ^P  sal 

Large  or  small  quantities  at   the  same  price.     These  plants  are 
cut  back  to  iS  inches  high,  and  will  bloom  this  coming  summer. 
Pamphlet  with  cultural  directions  with  each  plant. 

HOWARD  &  SMITH,  Rose  Specialists.  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Send  10  cents  in  stamps  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Los  Angeles"  Rose  in  natural  colors 
— it  tells  the  story. 
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Now   The    Wealthiest    Country  In    The    World— 


Features  of  Contents: 

be  Countrj  »ml  the  People. 

I 

i.     Tlio 
bleui     1 1  rrcase  in 

. 

Rural  A  Merle*. — Natural 
0  >nditi         I  i  .  ■■    1 1  rigatii  m,  Dis- 

■      i  !  I   r 

Indnitrul  Aaerles. — How  American  Industry  is  or- 

i  Etc 

OonmereUl   America. — Raflwa  Trade, 

I  : 


'I  he  £feat  -tory  of  AMERICA— what  it  i-,  and 

■  r  came  to  be  what  it  i-,  toUI  by  the  great 

it  <■<  pnomist,    Pierre   Leroy-Beaulieu,   in 

orl     "I  Ml  ■  i    Ml  ED   MATES  IN  '1  HE 

TWENTIETH   CENTURY.     This    book    has 

been  proclaimed  throughout  the  country  as  the 

mo4  noteworthy  work  on  America  since  Bryce's 

"American  Commonwealth.*'     Arthur  T.  Had- 

ley,    President  of    Yale,    says:    "Any    work   by 

Leroy-Beaulieu  i-  worth  reading,  and  this  took 

deals  with  a  subject  on  which  intelligent  outside 

ojj<niun  is  much  needed." 

Cloth.    400  pages.    $2,00  postpaid. 
Funk  AWagnalls  Company.  3S4  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


A  Valuable  New  Text- 
book on  Economics 
"An  amazingly  Instructive 
volume.     'J  be  booh  Fj  a  mine 
of    i  nti  u  tnal  lou .    1  boroughly 

;■■  ■  itn  1 1, <!■■'!    iui'l     1- (I  iii.-itrd 

for  t  lie  use  of  Americans,  even 

] e  N   woiil'l  sr-'-ni    than  for 

the  1  1 1  nch  foe  whom  it  was 
originally  written.  There  i* 
n5thlngelse  in  ezlsti  nee  that 
approaches  it  in  thorough* 
The  Evening  Mail, 
New  fork. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple, 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
adv<  rtisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  use.    Not 

ii-i  '.1  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  bul  facts  and  illustrations  that 

ff'*"»r*  clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,   whenever  they  appear.   Furnished 

index  system  thai  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 

details — about  which  any  question  could  !><•  raised,    i  his  is  a  new  and  remarkably 

comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  even   office,  home  and  school  where 

imatical  accuracj  in  ?pee<  h  and  «  ritin-.'  i-  desired, 

•, pagei   handsomely  bound.   Price,  75cents;  by  mail,  88 cents. 

m^rnf*)   I  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


France  alone,  but  from  Russia  and  other 
countries." 

It  is  not  European  buyers  only  who  will 
turn  out  in  force  at  Lyons.  South  Amer- 
ica, too,  will  be  on  the  job.  This  is  not  a 
"World's  Fair,"  however.  There  is  no 
Midway  Plaisance.  There  are  no  hurdy- 
gurdies,  and  merry-go-rounds,  and  electric 
fountains,  and  Sousa's  Band.  This  is  a 
business  proposition.  It  will  be  repeated 
year  after  year,  ad  infinitum.  And  it  is  a 
part  of  what  Mr.  Herriot  had  in  mind  in 
saying:  "Generals  bring  about  victories. 
It  takes  statesmen  to  derive  lasting  benefits 
from  these  victories." 


THE   MINISTER'S   SON 

XT  O  matter  where  we  travel,  we  find  the 
1  N  general  sentiment  that  ministers' 
sons  are  fated  for  a  bad  end.  Perhaps  this 
is  due  to  the  desire  of  humanity  to  see 
all  things  assume  a  final  balance,  and 
when  the  minister  is  so  worthy  and  im- 
maculate of  conduct,  it  is  probably  natural 
that  his  son  should  fall  correspondingly 
below  the  standard.  Yet  if  one  cares  to 
go  into  the  history  of  the  affairs  of  this 
country,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
one  will  unearth  a  vast  array  of  individuals 
who  were  ministers'  sons,  but  nevertheless 
made  a  mark  of  considerable  brightness 
in  the  world.  Instead  of  furnishing  the 
nation  with  a  galaxy  of  scalawags,  if  we 
are  to  credit  the  account,  the  clergy  have 
made  of  their  sons  men  of  distinction  and 
no  small  prestige.     We  are  told: 

"Who's  Who"  shows  that  one-twelfth 
of  all  the  men  whose  biographies  appear 
there  are  sons  of  clergymen.  England's 
"  Dictionary  of  Biography"  reveals  an  even 
greater  preponderance  of  clerical  forebears 
of  noted  men. 

Sons  of  clergymen  are  nearly  double 
tho  number  of  sons  of  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians combined. 

Who  in  American  history  were  the 
sons  of  preachers? 

Of  famous  writers  there  stand  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Lowell,  Bancroft,  Parkman,  Sloan, 
Gilder,  and  Henry  James. 

In  politics  the  answer  to  the  roll-call  is 
equally  impressive.  Sons  of  ministers 
include  Henry  Clay,  President  Buchanan, 
President  Arthur,  Senator  Quay,  Senator 
Beveridge,  Senator  Dolliver,  President 
Wilson,  and  Justice  Hughes. 

Then  there  is  the  immortal  Field  family, 
embracing  Cyrus  W.,  who  laid  the  first 
Atlantic  cable;  David  Dudley,  the  re- 
nowned lawyer,  and  Stephen  J.,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  justice. 

And  equally  renowned  is  the  Beecher 
family,  which  includes  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
and  Mrs.  Stowe,  author  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."     The  father  was  a  preacher. 

Agassi/,,  and  Samuel  F.  Morse,  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  and  Mergenthaler,  in- 
ventor of  the  linotype  machine,  were  sons 
of  clergymen. 

The  list  is  inexhaustible,  and  in  it  blaze 
such  names  as  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Lin- 
naeus, the  naturalist;  Jenner,  the  father 
of  vaccination  for  smallpox;  Ben  Jon  son. 
th<'  poet  Cowper,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
Charles  Spurgeon,  Lyman  Abbott,  Addi- 
son, and  President  Grover  Cleveland. 

Instead  of  being  amiable  vagabonds,  the 

sons    of    clergymen    come    pretty    close    to 
the   rank   of   top-nolchers   in   every    field   of 

human  progress. 
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ere  Light 

umination 


The  best  light  for  the  eyes  is 
X-RAY  Lighting,  combining 
beautiful  fixtures  and  efficient 
illumination. 


XRffif 

Lighting 

from  Concealed  Sources 


is  indirect  lighting — lighting  from  concealed  sources.    But  it 
is  far  more.   It  is  diffused  light — light  without  glare. 
The  wonderful  evenness  and  softness  of  X-Ray  Lighting    is 
due  to  X-Ray  Reflectors — a  patented  idea. 

X-Ray  Reflectors  are  corrugated  and  coated  with  real  silver.  The  corruga- 
tions break  up  the  light  rays  and  completely  diffuse  them.  The  silver 
coating  reflects  all  the  light. 

Thus  in  X-Ray  Lighting  there  are  neither  eye-blinding  bright  spots  nor  deep  shadows. 
Rooms  are  flooded  with  beautiful  light.  By  actual  test  X-Ray  Lighting  is 

86%  Less  Fatiguing  Than  Direct  Light 


You   can  work  or  read    by  it  without  the 
slightest  eye -strain.    Its  absence  of  glare 
keeps  the  pupil  of  the  eye  relaxed.    The 
eyes  do  not  tire. 

In  offices,  schools,    churches,   public   buildings, 
stores,   homes — people  everywhere  are  installing 
X-Ray   Lighting — the    only  engineered  lighting 
— planned  and  installed  by  men  who  know. 


Investigation  will  satisfy  you  that  X-Ray 
Lighting  means  100  per  cent  light.  And 
it  costs  no  more  —  10  per  cent  less  to  maintain. 
Have  the  nearest  X-Ray  Dealer  show 
you.  His  lighting  knowledge  will  prove 
valuable.  If  you  don't  know  him. 
write  us. 


How  to  Know  and  Have  Good  Lighting  FREE 


Send  for  this  beautiful   free   book   of  latest   developments   in 
lighting.    Learn   why   Standard   Oil  Co.,    Armour   &   Co. 
Sears,  Roebuck  fit  Co.,  and  a  host  of  the  world's  most 
careful  buyers — chose  X-Ray  Lighting. 


Free  Lighting  Plans 


Tell  us  purpose  and  dimensions  of  your  interior 
and  we  will  without  obligation  have  our  engineers 
recommend  most  efficient  lighting  and  furnish  plans  FREE. 
Just  fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  TODAY. 

National  X-Ray 
Reflector  Co. 

2.?2  W.Jackson  Blvd. 

CHICAGO 

22  \V.  46th  Street 

NEW  YORK 
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A  Good  Bookcase 

tor  the  price  of  a  good  book! 
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^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 


Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  the  finest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections, combin- 
ing practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
Si. 25,  le^  base  $1.50 — combination  complete  $8.00.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  23-F. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Go.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 
'    Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 


BIGGER  FARMING 
PROFITS 

Three  great  fact  books.  No  guesswork.  Point 
the  way  to  success.  Warn  you  of  pitfalls.  Put 
farming  on  business  basis — same  as  factory  or 
office.  Tell  you  how  much  capital  needed  — 
what  to  do  before  buying.  Invaluable  to  all 
who  expect  to  go  on  a  farm  and  to  farmers 
who  wish  to  increase  their  profits. 

FARM  MANAGEMENT— 270  pages.  66  illustra- 

tions.     The  scientific  management  of  farming. 

FARM    ANIMALS— 357  pages,  63  illustrations.    All 
about  diseases,  breeding,  housing,  etc. 

SOILS — 438    pages,    114    illustrations.      Every    word 
valuable — drainage,  fertilizers,  analyses,  etc. 

These  books  tell  you  how  to  buy  and  run  a 
farm  for  profit — all  you   need  to  know  about 

Capital — Choice  of  a  Farm—  Farming  Systems — Soils — 
Animals — and  Farming  as  Compared  with  other  Busi- 
nesses. 

Every  man  who  farms  or  hopes  to  farm  needs  these 
three  books.  They  are  handsomely  bound,  1065  pages 
— 243  pages  of  illustrations.     The  set  costs  you  $6.00. 

FREE      The  First  Book  of  Fanning 

Tells  beginners  every  elementary  fact.  Free,  for  a  limited 
time.with  every  order  for  the  "  ON  THE  FARM  "  books. 
Send  coupon  now — the  three  "On  the  Farm"  books 
cost  only  $6.00.  Send  a  dollar  now  and  we  will  not  only 
ship  the  three  books,  but  will  also  send  The  First  Book 
of  Farming.  Keep  them  ten  days — then  either  return 
them  and  get  your  dollar  back,  or  send  us  $5.00  as  pay- 
ment in  full.     Do  it  now. 


•  DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  COMPANY 
Garden  City,  New  York 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Possibly. — Said  He — "  Why  do  women, 
as  a  rule,  talk  more  than  men  do?  " 

Said  She — "  Oh,  I  suppose  it's  because 
they  have  the  men  to  talk  about." — In- 
dianapolis Star. 


A  la  Mode.— Willis— "  What  kind  of  a 
school  is  your  son  attending?  " 

Gillis — "  Very  fashionable — one  of  these 
institutions  where  you  develop  the  mind 
without  using  it." — Life. 


Even  Break. — "  This  world  would  be  a 
pleasanter  place  if  there  were  not  so  many 
fools  in  it." 

'  Yes,  but  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
make  a  living." — Dallas  News. 


A  Dilemma.— Nell — "  Oh,  dear,  I'm  in 
such  a  quandary." 

Bell—"  What  is  it?  " 

Nell — "  Jack  promises  to  stop  drinking 
if  I  marry  him  and  Tom  threatens  to  begin 
if  I  don't." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Duty. — Recruit — "  If  you  was  to 
put  the  lid  on,  you  wouldn't  get  so  much 
dust  in  the  sou])." 

Cook  "  Sec,  here,  me  lad,  your  busi- 
ness is  10  serve  your  country." 

Recruit — "  Yus,  but  not  to  eat  it  !  " — 
TitrBits. 


A  Dependable  Guide. — Friend — "  What 
is  tlie  lirst  thing  you  do  when  a  man  pre- 
sent- himself  to  you  for  consultation?  " 

Doctor—"  I  ask  him  if  he  has  a  car." 

Friend  -"  What  do  you  learn  from 
that?  " 

Doctor — "  If  he  has  one,  I  know  he  is 
wealthy — and  if  he  hasn't,  I  know  he  is 
healthy."  —Buffalo  Courier. 


Astute. — "  I  found  such  a  wonderful 
bargain,"  said  Mrs.  Flatter. 

\Vli;it    was  it?  "  asked  her  husband,  a 
resident   ot    B.  3k  Bay. 

"  Foil  know  I  went  down-toAvn  to  buy  a 
hat.  Well,  just  as  I  got  in  the  store,  they 
put  up  a  sign,  "  All  hats  at  half-price.'  " 

"  So  you  only  had  to  spend  half  of  the 
111  Miey  yon   intended." 

"  Oh,  no,  1  bought  two  hats  instead  of 
one." — Chicago  Herald. 


True  Pleasure. — "  Major  Rasher,  I  saw 
a  man  to-day  who  would  like  the  pleasure 
of  kicking  you,"  said  a  friend. 

"  Kicking  me!"  exploded  the  Major. 
"  Kicking  me!    Give  me  his  name  at  once!" 

"  I  hardly  like  to  tell  you,"  said  the  other. 

'  I  insist  upon  knowing,"  said  the 
.Major. 

"  Ah,  well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  11k  other. 
"  It's  a  soldier  who's  in  the  hospital  with 
l.ot.hlegs  on:'— Til- Bits. 


Exceptional  Circumstances. — The  sym- 
pathetic  prison  visitor  went  from  cell  to 
'■ill  interviewing  the;  inmates.  To  one 
penitent-looking  individual  she  put  the 
usual  quest  ion:   "  What  brought  you  here?" 

"  Borrowing  money,  lady?  "  was  the 
reply. 

But,  good  gracious!"  she  exclaimed. 

they  don't  put  people  in  prison  for  bor- 
rowing money?  " 

"  No1  ordinarily,"  said  the  man,  "but 
I  had  to  knock  a  man  down  three  or  four 
times  before  he  would  lend  it  to  me." — 
/  u  hanqt  •    . 


Originality. — Kind  Friend  (to  com- 
poser who  has  just  played  his  newly 
written  revue  masterpiece)  —  "Yes,  I've 
always  liked  that  little  thing.  Now  play 
one  of  your  own,  won't  you?  " — London 
Opinion. 


Hollow  Hopes. — "  Never  despair.  Some- 
where beyond  the  clouds  the  sun  is  shining." 

'  Yes,  and  somewhere  below  the  sea 
there's  solid  bottom.  But  that  doesn't 
help  a  man  when  he  falls  overboard." — 
Baltimore  American. 


Costly  Error. — "  Hey,  what  did  you  go 
and  sell  them  apples  fer?  " 

"  Ain't  they  fer  sale?  " 

'  No.  Them  was  the  samples  we  take 
out  to  our  automobile  customers." — Louis- 
ville Courier- Journal. 


Modern  Thrift. — "  Are  you  saving  up 
anything  for  a  rainy  day?  "  asked  the 
thrifty  citizen. 

'  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Chuggins.  "In  a 
little  while  I  expect  to  have  enough  to  buy 
a  brand-new  top  for  my  automobile." — 
Chicago  Herald. 


He  Learned. — "  So  you  were  invited  to 
participate  in  a  profit-sharing  scheme?  " 

"  Yes." 

'  How  did  you  come  out?" 

'  I  discovered  that  the  purpose  of  the 
scheme  was  not  sharing  but  shearing." — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


The  Right  Note. — "  I  haven't  been  home 
for  two  days.     Got  into  a  poker-game." 
'  Your  wife  will  fix  you." 
'  I  hope  this  note  will  pacify  her." 
'  I  haven't  much  confidence  in  notes." 
'  I  have  in  this  one.     It  is  a  twenty- 
dollar  note." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


In  the  Past  Tense.—"  When  I  die,"  said 
t  he  husband,  "  I  want  you  to  have  this  sen- 
tence placed  on  my  monument:  '  There  is 
peace  and  quiet  in  heaven.'  " 

'  I  think,"  rejoined  the  wife,  "  it  would 
Ik  more  appropriate  to  say:  '  There  was 
peace  and  quiet  in  heaven.'  "—Indianap- 
olis Shir. 


Making  It  All  Right. — An  old  lady  who 
had  been  introduced  to  a  doctor  who  was 
also  a  professor  in  a  university,  felt  some- 
what puzzled  as  to  how  she  would  address 
the  great  man. 

"Shall  I  call  you  'doctor'  or  'pro- 
fessor'? "  she  asked. 

"  Oh  !  just  as  you  wish,"  was  the  reply; 
"  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  people  call  me 
an  old  idiot." 

'Indeed,"  she  said,  sweetly,  "but, 
1  Inn,  they  are  people  that  know  you." — 
Tit-Bits. 


Free  Advice. — A  man  with  the  croup 
halted  a  doctor  on  a  quiet  street-corner. 

'  Doctor,"  he  said,  coughing  violently, 
"what  ought  a  'hap  to  do  when  he's  got 
1  he  croup?  " 

The  doctor's  eye  emit  led  a  steely  light 
at  the  thought  of  being  buncoed  out  of  a 
free  prescription,  and  he  said: 

"  Such  a  man,  my  friend,  ought  to  con- 
sult a  good  physician." 

"Thanks,  doctor,"  said  the  sufferer,  as 
he  took  his  leave.  "  That's  what  I'll  do. 
1  hen."     Baltimore  .1  merican. 
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Every  day  brings  24  hours  nearer  the  time 
when  you  must  pay  more  for  the  Chalmers, 
$160  more  for  the  5-passenger  6-30  touring 
car.  $180  more  for  the  2-passenger  roadster. 
March  1,  the  new  price  of  $1250,  for  either 
car,  goes  into  effect.  Today  the  prices  are — 
for  the  roadster,  $1070;  for  the  5-passenger 
touring,  $1090. 

Both  cars  are  remarkable  in  many  ways. 
Remarkable  for  style.  For  fineness  of  finish. 
For  depth  and  softness  of  upholstery.  For 
easiness  of  driving.  For  control.  For  surplus 
power  and  responsiveness. 


Five-passenger  Touring 
Seven      "  "       - 

Two  Roadster 


-  $1090  Seven-passenger  Sedan 

-    1350  Seven       "  Limousine 

-  1070  Seven       "  Town  Car 

(All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 


$1850 

■   2550 

2550 


-  S5? 


... 


M± 


30-t 
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Johns-Manville 

Service  in  Fire^Pi?avention>- 


FROM  the  sidewalk,  most  towns  look 
satisfyingly  safe.  On  every  hand  we 
see  evidences  of  it,  in  regulated  traf- 
fic, police  on  duty,  adequate  street  light- 
ing, fire  hydrants  and  fire  stations  that 
house  modern   extinguishing    apparatus. 

But  a  balloon  view  of  that  town  might 
look  different — less  safe.  And  this  is  the 
point  of  vision  that  fire  takes  when  it 
looks  over  a  town  and  figures  out  a  raid. 
Fire  sees  the  town  above  the  cornice  line 
and  plots  its  course  from  one  inflam- 
mable roof  to  the  other. 

So  it  is  the  community's  roof  that  deter- 
mines its  safety  from  fire  and  it  is  largely 
the  individual's  choice  of  a  roofing  that 
determines  the  fate  of  his  property  in  a 
community  fire. 


All  over  the  country  people  are  using 
J-M  Asbestos  in  Roofing  form.  As  indi- 
viduals they  realize  the  grave  danger  of 
the  community  fire — that  every  house  is 
a  menace  to  every  other  house. 

Selfishly,  if  you  please,  they  cover  their 
own  roof  with  J-M  Asbestos,  but  collect- 
ively and  in  effect  they  do  so  for  the 
common  good — for  public  safety.  There 
is  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing  for 
every  type  of  building  as  the  list  below 
will  show. 

For  flat  roofs,  J-M  Asbestos  Built -Up 
Roofing ;  for  sloping  roofs,  J-M  Flexstone 
Asbestos  Roofing;  for  skeleton  framing, 
J-M  Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing;  for 
homes,  J-M  Transite  Asbestos  Shingles. 


L_ 


J-  M  Asbestos   Roofings   are   examined,    approved  and  labeled  by  the    Underwriters' 
Laboratories,  Inc.,   under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


H-W-  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK   CITY 

Branches  in  54*  Large  Cities 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

January  18. — -The  Germans  admit  evacu- 
ating positions  near  Serre,  but  state 
that  it  was  done  several  days  ago  and 
that  the  recent  British  firing  was 
directed  against  untenanted  trenches. 
A  series  of  German  attacks  in  Chevaliers 
Woods  is  repulsed  decisively,  according 
to  Paris. 

Swiss  newspapers  assert  that  great  num- 
bers of  German  troops  are  mobilizing  as 
near  the  frontier  as  Basel,  and  that  the 
Swiss  general  staff  believes  that  a  viola- 
tion of  Swiss  neutrality  is  threatened. 

January  19. — Heavy  artillery  dueling  is 
reported  from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse, 
but  no  other  activity  is  announced 
along  the  Western  front,  with  the 
exception  of  scattered  raids  in  Belgium. 

January  21.— That  the  British  have  taken 
over  a  part  of  the  French  front  in  the 
Somme  sector,  to  the  extent  of  about 
twelve  miles,  is  announced  by  London. 
No  activity  other  than  artillery  bom- 
bardment is  reported  from  that  front. 

January  22. — The  French  repulse  two 
German-  attacks  at  Verdun,  as  the 
artillery  duel  continues.  Raids  on  the 
British  and  Belgian  sectors  of  the  fine 
are  also  reported,  but  described  as 
"without  result." 

January  23— A  raid  northeast  of  Neuville- 
St.  Vaast  in  which  a  number  of  German 
prisoners  are  taken  by  the  French  is 
the  report  from  Paris.  The  failure 
of  two  German  raids  near  Armentieres 
and  Ploegsteert  is  also  announced. 

January  24.— Aerial  fighting  is  resumed  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  Allies  in  France. 
In  the  day's  activity,  twelve  German 
fliers  are  brought  down,  and  Lieutenant 
Guynemer  brings  down  his  twenty- 
sixth  aeroplane,  near  the  village  of 
Maurepas. 

IN    THE    BALKANS 

January  18.— Unofficial  reports  from  Petro- 
grad  aver  that  the  German  forces  have 
left  Braila,  having  been  seriously 
defeated  on  both  wings,  altho  the 
battle  in  the  center  is  still  reported 
as  in  progress. 

Dispatches  from  Athens  state  that  the 
Allies  are  rushing  men  to  Greece,  which 
activity,  together  with  the  text  of  the 
latest  ultimatum  to  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, is  taken  by  some  to  forecast  a 
drive  on  the  Berlin-Constantinople 
railroad. 

January  19. — In  Roumania  German  guns 
shell  Tergu  Ocna,  the  main  center  of 
the  Trotus  Valley  railway,  while  in 
Galicia  the  Teutons  penetrate  some 
Russian  trenches  in  the  Zborow  sector, 
and  are  driven  out  again. 

January  20. — German  troops  force  the 
Russians  out  of  Nanesti,  on  the  Sereth, 
after  a  fierce  fight  in  a  snow-storm! 
Petrograd  admits  that  the  Russian 
detachments  '-'fell  back  before  superior 
forces." 

January  21. — According  to  announcements 
from  the  German  War  Office,  the 
Russian  defeat  at  Nanesti  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  rout.  The  Germans  took 
556  prisoners,  cutting  the  retreating 
Russian  fines  to  pieces  as  they  withdrew. 

January  22.— Nearly  200,000  Roumanians 
have  been  taken  as  prisoners  thus  far 
in  the  war,  says  a  Berlin  report. 
Teuton  advances  in  the  Oitzu  Valley 
are    reported    stopt    by    Russian    fire, 


Free 

Samples 

for  2c 

Stamp 


#$> 


The  perfectly  finished  points 
of  HUNT'S  Round  Pointed 
Pens  write  smooth  and  true 
to  your  touch.  No  scratch, 
"skid,"  or  spatter. 

FAMOUS 
ROUND 
POINTED 


have  rounded  points  in  fine,  extra  fine,  medium  and  broad. 
A  slightly  uneven  surface  that  would  cause  the  common  pen 
to  scratch  or  spatter  has  no  effect  on  a  "  HUNT." 

HUNT'S  PENS  are  sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Spe- 
cially designed  styles  for  bookkeepers,  accountants,  correspon- 
dents, stenographers,  draftsmen  and  general  use. 

Free    sample    sent    for    2c   stamp,    including    our 
famous  No.  24  Ledger  Pen,  the  most  popular  style 

C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Makers  Hunt's  Famous  Silverine  Pens 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

Up-to-date  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
thoroughly    rebuilt,    trade-marked    and  r 
guaranteed   the  same  as  new.    Efficient  I 
service  through  Branch  Stores  in  leading 
cities.     Send  for  latest  booklet. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  ever.v 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ride  **  and  exhibit  *~- 

the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
■  111 UO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  until  you 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

MCAH    CYCLE   COMPANY 
tMU    Dept.n72.  CHICAG 


Hide  the  Picture  Wires 

Tho  only  way  to  do  ,1  an  i  not  but  ■  :s  In  oso 

Moore  Push-Pins 


•2  sizes  1 


for  the  Thotos  or  muU]  j.    hares     SI  -ore  Mill  111  Han,;-.  I 
for  heavy  ,.nes.    Their  fine  needle  points  " 
mar  the  finest  walls.    Booklet  and  samples  free 

Moore   Piisli-Plns.      Made  in 
Glass  Heads,  Steel  Points 

Moore  Push-less  ll:iu_-i  >m. 

The  Hanger  tcith  thr   Ttcist  '  2;  k'. 

M  Stati   aery.  Hardware.  Photo.  Dept  bj  mail. 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,    Dept.    33,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UOCokt,. 

4  sires  i     In  «  ans-!r\ 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xeeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DepL  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  permanent  wall  and  celling  treatment  forChnrchas,  Com-t  Rooms, 
Auditoriums,  Hospitals,  Banks,  etc.  Insures  perfect  conditions 
for  bearing  in  any  building;  quietness  and  comfort  in  Banks, 
Offices,  Hospitals,  etc.     Write  us  for  information. 

.MAZER  ACOUSTILE  COMPANY.  Established  1909 
Acoustical  Engineers  &  Contractors.    631  3rd  Ave..  Pittsburgh. Pa. 


»£tib 
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What  is 
Clysmic 


A  delicious  sparkling  table  water     corrective  in  all 
acidosis  conditions  of  the  stomach  and  system. 

15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only 


Don't  accept  ordi 


Insist  on  genuine 


aters 


[THE  KING  OF^TABLEWAIERS; 


Bottled  at 

The  Clysmic  Springs  at 

WAUKESHA, WIS. 


M* 


£a&  Hand  Horn 


[tessThan 


WPrice'. 


RENT 


Quick  Drilling 

Where  You  Want  It 

— By  Electricity 


A  genuine, 
visible  writing  Un- 
derwood   with    famous 
back    spacer,  two-color 

S  ribbon  and  tabulator— at 
less    than     i£     manufac- 
turer's price.    Guaranteed 
for  6   years.     Sent  on   10 
Days'  Free  Trial.    This 

510022  UNDERWOOD  for  $ 

will  enable  you  to  write  quickly,  leg- 
I^^b,   ibly.     Keep  carbon  copies.     Save  ar-  , 
^^  guments    and   lawsuits.     Earn  extra 

S   money  typing  manu- 
scripts, scenarios,  etc. ' 
Yoti  may  rent,  apply- 
ingrenton  low  purchase 
price — or  buy,  cash  or  ( 
easy     payments.      Ask 
ior  Offer  No. 58 


,20 


S         TYPEWRITER  EMPORI 
Btl.J*r 


a  (£wtrUr  6'«n(ur» 
Chicago,  III.      ^ 


Saves  time 
and    labor. 
It  doubles 
efficiency. 


A  Portable 
Machine  Shop 

Handiest  device 
ever  known  for  drilling,  tap- 
ping, grinding  valves,  snarp- 
pninR  tools,  etc.  —  quickly 
and  easily.  Doesawaywith 
tiring  hand  work. 

TEMCO 

Electric  Portable  Drill 

Weighs  only  11  pounds.  Perfect  bal- 
ance between  handles  makes  it  seem 
doubly  light  and  free  to  place  and  hold. 
Has  famous  Temco  motor.  Connects 
with  any  lamp  socket  (A.  C.  or  D.C.) 

Costs  only  1  cent  per  hour  to  run. 
Reverses  instantly  on  full  speed. 
Changes  tap  to  drill  in  one  minute. 
Has  multitude  of  uses,  Saves  cost 
quickly  in  time  and  hard  work. 

Made  in  Four  Sizes  For  Use 
In  Every  Shop  and  Factory 

Mail  postal  or  letter  quick — get  de- 
s< nptiveCATALOG  FREE.  Address: 

The  Temco  Electric  Motor  Co. 

1202  Sugar  St.,  Leipsic,  Ohio 


but  on  the  remainder  of  the  Russian 
front  all  appears  quiet. 

January  23. — The  Bulgars  cross  the  south- 
ern estuary  of  the  Danube  at  Tuitcha, 
near  Braila,  gaining  one  of  the  large 
islands,  and  carrying  the  offensive 
nearer.the  Bessarabian  boundary.  Fur- 
ther north,  according  to  reports  from 
Petrograd,  the  German  attacks  near 
Riga  are  renewed,  but  are  repulsed 
with  severe  losses  to  the  attacking 
party. 

GENERAL 

January  18. — The  first  victims  of  the 
unknown  German  sea-raider  land  at 
Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and  state  that  they 
believe  the  raider  is  the  steamship 
Mowe,  famous  as  a  raider  in  [the  early 
days  of  the  war,  but  later  reported 
docked  in  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  the  raider  left  the  Canal 
disguised  as  a  Danish  hay-ship. 

M.  A.  Beliaeff  is  appointed  Russian 
Minister  of  War,  to  succeed  General 
Chouvaieff.  He  is  the  fourth  Minister 
of  War  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

January  20. — In  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  State  Department  by  the  German 
Embassy,  the  Belgian  deportations  are 
defended  as  a  social  need,  and  a  service 
to  the  conquered  population.  Un- 
employment and  crippled  industries 
are  laid  to  the  British  blockade  which 
prevents  imports. 

January  21. — Paris  announces  that  sugar- 
cards  are  to  be  instituted  in  France,  as 
well  as  a  two-day  French  candy  ban 
per  week,  which  will  also  be  accom- 
panied by  two  cakeless  days. 

A  summary  of  the  German  decision  to 
hold  all  Americans  seized  on  captured 
vessels  by  the  South-Atlantic  raiders, 
is  cabled  to  Washington.  The  text  is 
not  made  public  but  rumor  has  it  that 
the  Americans  are  to  be  held  to  make  a 
test  case  on  the  status  of  armed 
merchantmen. 

London  announces  a  victory  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, as  the  British  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  positions  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  near  Kut,  completing  the 
occupation  of  the  entire  trench  system 
on  a  2,500-yard  front,  with  a  depth  of 
1,100  yards. 

January  22. — Dispatches  from  Ottawa 
state  that  Canada  has  recruited  120,- 
000  more  troops  than  were  asked  for  by 
the  War  Office  in  London,  having  sent, 
to  date,  434,539  men  to  the  front. 

Tho  Portuguese  "White  Book"  appears, 
giving  the  reasons  why  that  country 
went  to  war  against  Germany.  A  long 
series  of  German  offenses  is  cited, 
among  which  is  an  attack  in  Africa 
without  declaration  of  hostilities. 

January  23. — Reports  from  Ymuiden,  Hol- 
land, state  that  in  a  sea-battle  off 
Zeebrugge,  fourteen  German  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  attempting  to  leave 
port,  were  attacked  by  a  British 
flotilla,  and  seven  of  them  are  reported 
sunk.  The  commander  of  tho  flotilla 
was  killed  in  action,  adds  London. 
In  an  interview  with  the  Lokal  Anzcigcr, 
of  Berlin,  the  President  of  the  Bul- 
garian Parliament  states  that  the 
poace-price  to  Bulgaria  must  include 
the  cession  of  the  entire  Dobrudja, 
Monastir,  the  Morava  River.  (Servia), 
and  a  part  of  Macedonia. 

January  24.— In  responso  to  a  suggestion 
contained  in  tho  rocont  Gorman  nolo, 
Ambassador  Gerard  is  reported  to  bo 
about  to  begin  an  investigation  of  the 
Belgian  deportations;  Gorman  authori- 
ties  continue  to  deport  Bolgians,  to  tho 
number  of  125,000  to  date. 
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CROKER 
^OWS 

FIRE  CHIEF  CROKER 

built  himself  a  house  down 
on  Long  Island. 

When  his  guests  were  as- 
sembled at  dinner,  he  told 
them  the  next  room  was 
afire. 

tcBut  don't  worry,"  said 
Croker.    "I  shut  the  door." 

It  was  a  test  to  prove  the 
absolute  safety  of  the  fire- 
proof house— built  of 

NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 


A  VETERAN  FIREMAN  knows  houses 
as  a  doctor  knows  anatomy.  You  can't  fool 
him  on  construction.  He  has  had  to  rip' it 
apart  too  often  in  the  search  for  the  hidden 
spark. 

GROSVENOR  ATTERBURY,  the  fa- 
mous architect,  says:  "Natco  is  an  ideal  con- 
struction material." 

WHY?      BECAUSE    NATCO   construc- 
tion means   permanent,  strong, 
solid  walls,  partitions  and  floors, 
everlastingly  fireproof. 


economies  in  maintenance  and  insurance  will 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  offset  this  initial 
increased  outlay. 

BECAUSE  THE  NATCO  wall  means 
lower  coal  bills,  more  comfort,  no  vermin,  no 
dampness  —  a  single  thickness  of  the  big 
hollow  tile  units  with  stucco  outside  and 
plaster  inside,  and  your  modern  and  efficient 
wall  is  complete. 


BECAUSE  NATCO  CON- 
STRUCTION is  cheaper  than 
other  forms  of  masonry  con- 
struction, and,  while  more  ex- 
pensive than  frame,  the  resulting 

Want  to  know  more  about  Natco?  Ask 
your  architect — he  knows.  Or  send  us  ten 
cents  for  3 2 -page  handbook,  "Fireproof 
Houses,"  with  25  illustrations  of  modern 
and  artistic  homes,  combining  economy,  com- 
fort and  safety. 


This  is  a  Natco  XXX 
Hollow  Tile,  of  the  type 
used  for  residence  wall  con- 
struction. These  big  units 
mean  quick  and  strong  con- 
struction and  everlasting 
safety  against  fire.  Note  the 
air  cells  which  make  the 
Natco  wall  temperature  and 
damp  proof,  and  the  pat- 
ented dovetail  scoring  on 
the  surface  for  a  strong  me- 
chanical bond  with  decora- 
tive outside  stucco  and  in- 
side plaster.  No  studding 
or  lath  is  required.  There 
is  a  Natco  tile  for  every 
buildingpurpose,from  small- 
est residence  to  largest  sky- 
scraper. It  is  the  most  mod- 
ern] building  material  made. 


NATIONAL  FIRE -PROOFING  COMPANY 

500  Federal  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MADE  THE  SKYSCRAPER  POSSIBLE 
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A  remarkable 
photograph  of  a  fire. 
The  burning  of  the 
wooden  warehouses 
of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  and  of 
Dodwell  &  Co.,  at 
Seattle,  Washington 


-ii    i    j  - 


Ocean  Steamship  Com- 
pany's Warehouses  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  J.  G.  Bassinger 
of  New  York  City,  Engineer. 
125  tons  of  Armco  Iron  em- 
ployed for  Sidings,  Cornices 
and  Flashings  by  the  Sheet 
Metal  Contractors,  The 
Dowman-Dozier  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Atlanta. 


The  Victor  Safe  &  Lock 
Co.  of  Cincinnati,  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of 
safes,  locks  and  bank 
vaults,  adopted  Armco 
Iron  for  the  sheet  and 
plate  portions  of  their 
products  after  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation had  satisfied 
them  that  itwasthe  mo-.t 
durable  metal  available. 


Fire  is  a  risk,  Rust  is  a  certainty; 
both  are  resisted  by  Armco  Iron 

Armco  Iron  is  used  in  tremendous  quantities  in  fire-proof  buildings  that 
are  built  for  permanency. 

To  insure  against  such  fires  as  pictured  above,  great  dock  warehouses  have 
been  built,  at  many  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports,  largely  or  wholly  of  Armco  Iron. 
These  warehouses  will  resist  rust,  too.  as  no  other  sheet  metal  construction  can. 

ARMCO  IRON 


T  h  (•    trade    mark 

ARMCO  carries  the 

-  nrance  that  iron 

rin^    that    mark    is 

nufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling  Mill 
<  'i.  with  the  skill,  in- 
tellij  md   fidelity 

.'  iatedwitb  ii  jprod 
in  ts,  and  hen<  <  can  be 
di  pended  upon  to  po 

in  thehighesl  'li- 
the merit  claimed  for  it. 


is  firmly  established  in  the  building  world. 
A  rust-resisting  sky  line  seems  a  thing  of  the 
near  future. 

Roofing,  coping,  pent  houses,  skylights, 
water  tanks,  ventilators  of  Armco  (American 
Ingot)  Iron  are  already  common  specifications. 

Window  frames  and  sash,  Armco  Iron  Lath, 
doors  and  heating  ducts  are  a  few  more  places 
where  Armco  Iron  is  used  in  rust-resisting 
construction. 

Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  it  is  pure 
iron — the  purest  made.  Every  phase  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  furnace  to  the  shipping 
platform,  is  the  object  of  scientific  and  con- 
scientious care.  Armco  Iron  is,  therefore,  the 
most  nearly  perfect  in  respect  to  evenness 
and  all  the  other  qualities  that  form  the  basis 
of  rust  resistance. 


If  you  do  not  know  of  a  building  supply 
manufacturer  or  dealer  who  furnishes  Armco 
Iron  products,  write  to  us  and  we  will  put 
you  in  touch  with  one  who  can  supply  you. 

Lasting  Grave  Vaults  and  Caskets  are  made 
from  Armco  Iron  by  the  Gabon  Metallic  Vault 
Co., Gabon, 0.;The  Springfield  MetallicCasket 
Co.  of  Springfield,  O. ;  The  National  Casket 
Co.  (branch  offices  in  principal  cities),  and 
(caskets  only)  by  the  Cincinnati  Coffin  Co.  of 
Cincinnati,  O. 

If  you  do  not  know  the  whole  story  of 
Armco  Iron,  send  for 

Book— *  *  The  Story  of  A  rmco  Iron  *  '—Free 

It  points  the  way  to  eventual  economy.  It 
tells  the  story  of  the  struggle  to  produce  pure 
iron — rust-resisting  iron.  Pay  the  rust-tax 
no  longer — send  for  the  book  today. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO.,  Box  853,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  Under  Patents  Granted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

BRANCH  OFFICES  :  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta 

ARMCO  IRON  Resists  Rust 


■ 


The  final  saving  possible  with  the  universal  tise  of  Armco 
Iron  for  all  purposes  requiring  rolled  or  drawn  metal, 
■would  compare  favorably  with  the  amount  America  could 
save  by  cutting  out  all  her  unnecessary  fire  losses. 

From  "Defeating  Rust" 
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ROYAL    TYPEWRITERS 


Typewriters, 


Chosen  by 
AMERICAN  SMELTING  &  REFINING  CO. 

r  I  'HE  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  the 
A  largest  company  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

1  o  handle  its  large  international  correspondence  was  a 
problem  to  be  met,  and  met  efficiently  and  economically. 

It  investigated,  experimented,  compared  and  then  chose 
the  ROYAL  Typewriter. 

ROYAL      STANDARD     TYPEWRITERS 

make  the  big  business  organization  complete 

They  were  invented  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  typewriter 
needs  or  the  business  world  today. 

They  are  the  finishing  touch  to  that  office  efficiency  which  the 
successful  business  organization  must  maintain. 

They  fit  exactly  into  the  high  standard  of  organization,  of 
personnel  and  or  equipment  of  the  biggest  smelting  and  refining 
company  in  the  world. 

They  round  out  the  effectiveness,  the  sureness,  the  exactness,  tbe 
specialized  ability  of  that  organization. 

You  need  the  ROYAL  in  your  business.  Telephone  or  write 
our  nearest  agency  and  a  representative  will  call.  Let  the 
R.O Y AL  prove  itself  to  you  and  for  you. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  INC. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building  364  Broadway,  New  York 

"Compare  the  Work" 
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This  is  the  Gold  Medal 

they  hung  on  us 

the   first  prize  at   the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

It  means  to  you  that  you  can  get  gold  medal  qual- 
ity at  prices  lower  than  others,  due  principally  to 
the  big  saving  in  freight  in  our  condensed,  knock 
down  package  instead  of  set  up,  hollow  units. 


QUllI  Sectional  Bookcases 


Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

are  handsomely  finished  dust-proof,  no  ugly  iron  bands.    Write  for  our 
free  new  catalogue  in  colors,  showing  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot,  Sanitary  and 
Standard  designs  in  mahogany  and  oak.    Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den,"  an  inter- 
esting booklet  about  our  bookcases  used  by  royalty.   Dealers  everywhere. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


¥0teGAN  HAVE  THIS 


wholly    visible  (42  key)    single 

I  shift  typewriter,  for  your  own, 

if   you   will    show    it  to   your 

friends  and  let  them  see  where- 

,  in  it  excels  other  SlOOty  pe- 

writersr  and   tell  them  of 

our  most  liberal  offer  ever 

I  made  on  a  strictly  modern 

typewriter  and  a  Wood- 

-       stock  at  that.    By  post,  card  or 

letter  simply  say  "MailParliculars. 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  F674,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


DontSnore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain, Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold.  $2.00  ia  U.S..  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  question 

3  SIZES-- SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and  LARGE 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  HIODLEBURG.  VA„  BOX  12 


ArcYOU 
Making 
$5000 


Don't  Merely  Think  it  Over 
Put  it  Over! 


The  huge  growth  of  business  in 
ing  $1,500  to  S5.000  or  more  a  year 


ted  thousands  of  high  grade  positions,  pay- 
men  who  have 


The  need  is  for  mt'n  with  executive  training 


t'n  111  an  uo»ainutuio. 

FREE 


VDlc1ahz"ed7n  scTmeTm^orrant  department  of  busim-v     One  big  captain  of  industry  recently 
said!  • Our  great  difficult y  is  to  And  men  who  are  properly  trained  for  responsible  positions. 

We  Train  You  by  Mail  for  Executive  Positions 

•The  School  of  Experience"  alone,  cannot  begin  to  supply  men  needed.    For  that  reason, 
emnlovers  are  urging  ambitious  men  to  take  the  short  cut  to  executive  training  offered  by  the 
various  courses  of  the  LaSalle  Extension  University.    Railroads,  mercantile  and  banking  insti- 
nSs  are  always  in  need  of  trained  men  to  All  permanent  positions  at  big  salaries, 
unions  are  <n» r»j  drawing  yonr  present  salary  while  we  train  you  for  an  executive  POS'tion, 

Earil   While    v„„  learn  in  yonr  spare  time—  nt  home.     Our  courses  are  thorough,  simple,  and  quickly 
h*"  V  masted    Thecnst  is  small.    E;,sy  monthly  payments     There  in  no  reason  why  yoneari- 

IOU  Leam      Sot  advance  vnurseK  now.  if  you  arewillineto  invest  a  few  dollars  in  bruin  power  and  s  ■  If 

t!    ,.     ,.  p^v;"h  iko  T-.Saile,  d assets  of  over  $2,000,000,  and  an  organization  of  more  than  300 

bosSn'.-tVpert  "t?xJ ■  wrUe£ains^uV;..r.  Znd  ££&»  Including  recognized  authorities  in  all  departments. 

Get  this  Valuable  Book  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One 

maK^n^t^n?^ 

S£&^  ;*fete&  ire  ^^'ssPtm^J&^s^rm  «  *»*  *,  ». 

chosen  work  without  interference  with  your  present  duties. 

Earn  $35  to  $200  a  Week 

Which  One  of  These  Positions  Would  You  Like  to  Fill? 

Traffic      Railroad  and    industrial    shippers'  constantly 
-  -  need  men  who  understand  rate  laws  and  Inter- 

Manager  state  Commerce  regulations.  Our  course  is  the 
recognized  standard  of  training. 

p__l;_  _  Course  just  completed  by  leading  banking  and 
OailKing  financial  experts.  Trains  men  either  with  or 
without  previous  experience  for  executive  positions  in  banks 
and  financial  institutions. 

Legal  Counsellor        legally  trained  men  win  high 
-°  .  positions  In  business  and  public 

Or  Attorney  at  Law  life.  Our  course  is  of  University 
grade.  The  14  volumes  of  text  books.Biipplied  free,  are  edited  and 
written  in  plain. comprehensive  language  by  noted  legal  experts, 
judges  and  famous  law  professors.     Degree  of  1.L.B    Conferred. 


Business  Of  This  course  gives  you  executive  train- 

/-,«•««  ing  necessary  to  maneg< 

Office  Manager  heads,  mini  or  a  com- 

plete business  organization. 
Executive      "  '•  P.  A.)  500.000 firm*  need  services  of  ex- 
j  rants  and  auditors.    Only  2,000 

Accountant    certified   public  accountants  in  the  I 
do  the  work.     Our  training  prepares  you  for  expert  accounting 
C    1'    A.  examinations. 
Riminexs  and  "ur  »n  opportu- 

Business  ana  Bqulcklyfor»hIgh 

bales  Correspondent  gradep    tl  n  ua pert  sales 

and  collection  correspondent,  or  writ-  •  literature. 


Act  Today! 

Make  op  yonr  mind  now  t/.  train   for  ■  P  rtlon  •  (  . 

good  pa?.     0  I 

II   direct  you   step   by   step   Ml  - 

limited    perv.nal    guidanc-.      We     ha  I 

imUtloai  men  and  we  can  help  ■ 

LaSalle  Extension  University  i 

"77ie  World's  Greatest  Extension  University"  | 

Dept.  252-R,     Chicago,  111.  | 


FreeBook  Coupon 


LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-R.  Chicago,  111. 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Gentlemen:     F'lf-ane  send  me.  frcr:  and  postpaid,  copy  of  "Ten  Years* 
ttioa  In  One;"  also,  particulars  reicardin*  your  home-study  course  of 
training  for  the  position  of 


I 


Position  desired 


Irews ____^_^___^___^  I 


FOREIGN 

January  18. — A  fleet  of  thirty  American 
war-ships  visit  the  newly  acquired  West 
Indies,  and  engage  in  maneuvers  off 
St.  Thomas.  A  proposal  to  change  the 
name  of  the  lately  acquired  Danish  West 
Indies  to  "Dewey  Islands"  is  intro- 
duced into  Congress. 

Prince  Vaclaw  von  Niemoyovski,  grand- 
son of  the  President  of  the  last  Polish 
National  Government  of  1830,  is  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Poland  by  the 
Kaiser.  He  has  recently  been  Crown 
Marshal  of  Poland. 

January  19. — The  British  Ministry  of 
Munitions  announces  an  explosion  in 
a  powder  -  works  near  London.  The 
cause  of  the  disaster  is  unknown. 

It  is  unofficially  reported  that  actual 
operations  are  under  way  to  withdraw 
the  Pershing  expedition  from  El  Valle, 
Mexico,  as  all  supplies  billed  to  the 
troops  at  Casas  Grandes  and  Colonia 
Dublan  are  being  shipped  instead  to 
Juarez. 

January  23. — The  casualties  in  the  recent 
London  explosion  as  officially  an- 
nounced include  69  killed,  72  severely 
injured,  and  328  slightly  injured, 
according  to  the  complete  estimate 
sent  out  by  the  authorities. 

It  is  authoritatively  announced  in  Wash- 
ington that  General  Pershing  has  at 
last  been  ordered  officially  to  Math- 
draw  from  Mexico,  thus  marking  the 
end  of  the  recent  campaign  in  the 
neighbor  Republic. 

DOMESTIC 

January  18. — The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture estimates  the  American  farm- 
products  for  1916  to  be  worth  $13,- 
449,000,000,  making  a  new  record  for 
agricultural  prosperity. 

Philip  Boileau,  widely  known  as  a  por- 
trayer  of  American-girl  types,  dies  in 
New  York,  aged  fifty-four. 

January  19. — The  House  of  Representa- 
tive's of  Tennessee  passes  a  bill  allowing 
the  women  of  the  State  to  vote  in  city 
and  Presidential  elections. 

January  22.- — In  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
President  Wilson  outlines  his  peace- 
plans,  including  peace  without  victory, 
government  of  all  peoples  by  their  own 
consent,  limited  armament,  neutral- 
ized outlets  to  the  sea  for  all  peoples, 
and  a  world  application  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  so-called  "blue- 
sky"  laws  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  South 
Dakota,  designed  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  securities  and  to  bar  get-rich-quick 
schemes.  Other  decisions  are  also  an- 
nounced, Upholding  similar  laws  in 
twenty-six  other  States. 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history, 
a  foreign  Consul-General,  Franz  Bopp, 
German  envoy  at  San  Francisco,  is  sen- 
tenced to  prison  and  payment  of  a  fine 
for  violation  of  United  States  neu- 
trality. His  fine  is  $10,000  and  sen- 
tence two  years. 

January  23.— The  first  day  of  the  "leak" 
inquiry  in  New  York  results  in  tho 
Stock  Exchange  agreeing  to  call  on  all 
brokers  to  lay  bare  their  books,  to 
avoid  subpenaa. 

Governor  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota, 
signs  the  bills  giving  limited  suffrage 
to  the  women  of  the  State  after  July  1. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  an- 
nounces one  of  the  largest  dividends 
in  history,  as  a  200  per  cent,  stock 
dividend  is  reported  for  stockholders, 
together  with  a  raise;  of  the  annual  rate. 
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Why  Live  An  [^ 

Inferior  Life?  ! 


for  Free  Book 


i 
i 


CONSCIOUS 
EVOIHIION 


Name 


I  know  that  I  can  easily,  quickly  and  positively  prove  to  you  that 
you  are  only  half  as  alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize  the  joys  and 
benefits  of  living  in  full ;  and  that  you  are  only  half  as  well  as  you 
should  be,  half  as  vigorous  as  you  can  be,  half  as  ambitious  as 
you  may  be,  and  only  half  as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to  be. 

My  Free  Book  Will  Add  to  Your  Self -Understanding 

THE  fact  is  that  no  matter  who  you  are,  whether  you  are  young  or 
old,  weak  or  strong,  rich  or  poor,  I  can  prove  to  you  readily  by 
demonstration  that  you  are  leading  an  inferior  life,  and  I  want 
the  opportunity  to  show  you  the  way  in  which  you  may  completely 
and  easily,  without  inconvenience  or  loss  of  time,  come  in  possession 
of  new  life,  vigor,  energy,  development  and  a  higher  realization  of 
life  and  success. 

Become  Superior  to  Other  Men 

The  Swoboda  System  can  make  a  better  human  being  of  you  physically,  mentally  and  in  every 
way.  The  Swoboda  System  can  do  more  for  you  than  you  can  imagine.  It  can  so  vitalize  every 
organ,  tissue  and  cell  of  your  body  as  to  make  the  mere  act  of  living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an 
intense,  thrilling  and  pulsating  nature.  It  can  increase  your  very  life.  I  not  only  promise  it,  I 
guarantee  it.     My  guarantee  is  unusual,  startling,  specific,  positive  and  absolutely  fraud  proof. 

Why  Take  Less  Than  Your  Full  Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure? 

Are  you  living  a  full  and  [successful  life?  Why  not  always  be  at  your  best — thoroughly  well, 
virile,  energetic?  Why  not  invest  in  yourself  and  make  the  most  of  your  every  opportunity?  It 
is  easy  when  you  know  how.  The  Swoboda  System  points  the  way.  It  requires  no  drugs,  no 
appliances,  no  dieting,  no  study,  no  loss  of  time,  no  special  bathing;  there  is  nothing  to  worry 
you.     It  gives  ideal  mental  and  physical  conditions  without  inconvenience  or  trouble. 

Your  Earning  Power 

your  success,  depend  entirely  upon  your  energy,  health,  vitality,  memory  and  will  power. 
Without  these,  all  knowledge  becomes  of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put  into  active  use. 
The  Swoboda  System  can  make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory,  intensify  your  will 
power,  and  make  you  physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be. 

Send  for  My  Book— FREE 

It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CON- 
SCIOUS  EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body 
as  it  has  never  been  explained  before.  It  will 
startle,  educate  and  enlighten  you. 

My  book  explains  my  new  theory  of  the  mind  and  body.  It 
tells,  in  a  highly  interesting  and  simple  manner,  just  what, 
no  doubt,  you,  as  an  intelligent  being,  have  always  wanted 
to  know  about  yourself. 

You  will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you  the  first  real 
understanding  of  your  body  and  mind.  It  shows  how  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain^  superior  life;  it  explains  how  you 
may  make  use  of  natural  laws  to  your  own  advantage. 
My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself 
than  you  could  obtain  from  a  college  course.  The  informa- 
tion which  it  imparts  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities  for  you  through 
conscious  evolution  of  your  cells;  it  explains  my  discoveries 
and  what  they  are  doing  for  men  and  women.  Thousands 
have  advanced  themselves  in  every  way  through  a  better 
realization  and  conscious  use  of  the  principles  which  I  have 
discovered  and  which  I  disclose  with  my  book.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  dangers  and  after-effects  of  exercise  and  exces- 
sively deep  breathing. 

Tear  Out  Coupon  Above  and  Mail  Now 

Write  to-day  for  my  Free  Book  and  full  particulars  before  it  slips 
your  mind. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  at  least  to  learn  the  full  facts  concerning  the 
Swoboda  System  of  Conscious  Evolution  for  men  and  women.  Mail 
the  coupon  above,  or  a  post  card  now,  before  you  forget. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda,  2013  Aeolian  BIdg.,  New  York  City 


ALOIS    P. 

2013  Aeolian  Building 


SWOBODA 

New  York  City 


Please  send   me  your    free    copyrighted  book,  "Con- 
scious Evolution." 


State 


tf  CONSCIOUS 


What 
Others 
Have  to  Say 


"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me 
in  increased  mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"I  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results; 
have  gained  17  pounds." 

"The  very  first  lesson  began  to  work  magic.  In  my 
gratitude,  I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining 
friends,  'Try  Swoboda'." 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts  to 
both  body  and  brain." 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,  increased  my 
chest  expansion  5  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6 
inches." 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is 
impossible,  my  capacity  both  physically  and  men- 
tally is  increasing  daily.' 

"I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  I  thought  I 
was  in  the  best  of  physical  health  before  I  wrote 
for  your  course,  but  1  can  now  note  the  greatest  im- 
provement even  in  this  short  time.  1  cannot  recom- 
mend your  system  too  highly.  Do  not  ha&itate  to 
refer  to  me. 

"You  know  more  about  the  human  body  than  any 
man  with  whom  I  have  ever  come  in  contact  per- 
sonally or  otherwise. 

A  Few  of  Swoboda's  Prominent  Pupils 
F.  W.  Vanderbilt  Howard  Gould 

W.  G.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
Woodrow  Wilson 
Alfred  I.  Du  Pont 
Simon  Guggenheim 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
Charles  Evans  Hughes 


W.  R.  Hearst 
A.  W.  Armour 
Charles  F.  Swift 
Oscar  Straus 
Maxine  Elliott 
Anna  Held 
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Preferred  Stocks 


of 


Industrial  Corporations 

In  times  of  great  Industrial  pros- 
perity the  best  grade  of  such  shares 
attract  investment  funds  because  of— 

1.  Safety  of  the  principal 
involved. 

2.  Wide  margin  of  excess 
profits  overdividend 
requirements. 

3.  Practical  certainty  of 
continuous  dividend 
payments. 

.  4.     Liberal  yield  on  the 
investment. 

First  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  stocks  of  corporations  whose  future 
will  be  favorably  influenced  by  Peace, 
rather  than  War.  An  analysis  of  attrac- 
tive shares  in  this  group  sent  by  request- 
ing Circular  "P-l". 

MICH  AELIS  &  CO. 
INVESTMENT   SECURITIES 

No.  61  BROADWAY 


i 


Diversification 
in  Odd  Lots 

**  1917  should  be  a  year  in  which 
to  place  your  investments  on  a 
sound  and  permanent  plane. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount 
you  have  to  invest,  the  elasticity 
of  Odd  Lots  of  stock  commends 
them  as  a  means  of  securing  lib— 
<  ral  investment  return  with  dis- 
tributed risk. 

Send    for    Booklet  D-o. 
"Odd  Lot  Investment." 

John  Muir  SuPo. 

w  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN'    OFFICE,    61    BROADWAY,    N.   V. 
Members      New      York     Stock     Exchange 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


W«  pay  S%  Seenred  hy  Oklahoma  Farm  worth  three 
timea  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  first 
morttraires  In  unsettled  times  Indicates  their  unusual 
stability,  r  irst  Mort^aeres  do  not  shrink  In  value — they 
are  safe  and  sure.  Interest  always  paid  date  It  Is  due. 
OTer  *1 ,000,000  loaned  and  not  •  single  eent  lost  to  any 
liirntor  orailnfl-  forerloinre  gale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mort(ras;e  the  right  Investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet. 
dcscnbingmethodB.andllatsof  loansfrom$300to$10  000 

31  State  National  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 


years    we  have  been  paying  oar  customers 

. -lies*    returns  consistent  with    conservative 

methods.     First    mortgage    loans   at    $200  and    up 

which  we  can  ncotmnond  after  the  most  thorough 

inraatifatioD.    PImum  uk  for  Loan  LuK  So. 

stesol  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors 


PERKINS  8.  CO. 


THE  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY  (Capital  and  Surplus 
$2,800,000,  Resources  $9,300,000) 
OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA^ 
INVITES  REQUESTS  BY  MAIL 
FOR  ITS  FREE  BOOKLET  "L" 
ON  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES. SECURED  BY  REAL 
ESTATE. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


PRICES    AND   YIELDS   FOR   SOME   OF 
THE  BEST  HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 

WITH  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  was 
noted  that  most  high-grade  bonds 
had  risen  slightly  in  price.  Forty  represen- 
tative ones  having  been  chosen,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  price  for  them  was  the 
highest  known  since  before  the  war  began. 
During  the  past  year  railroads  have  ad- 
vanced most  from  the  low  level  reached  in 
September,  1915.  Since  then  the  average  ad- 
vance for  the  highest  grade  railroad  bonds 
was  7.34  points,  and  for  second  grade  8.29 
points.  For  public-utility  bonds  the  advance 
was  5.50  points,  for  industrials  3.55.  The 
advance  was  greatest  in  the  highest  grade 
railroad  bonds.  Following  is  a  table  in 
which  a  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
compares  the  prices  early  in  January  of 
each  group  of  bonds  used  in  making  up 
the  average  with  the  low  prices  of  1916 
and  the  low  of  1915: 


Jan.  10,  Aug.  31, 

1917  1916  Adv. 

Highest  grade  rails  96 . 1 0  02 .  58  3.52 

Lower  grade  rails.   92.  I'll  88.97  3  33 

Public-utility  bds  .  06.33  95.03  1.30 

Industrial  bond?.  .   08.51  08.05  .46 

Combined  average_95. 78  93.66  2.12 


Sept.  16, 
1915 
88.76 
83.91 

on.  S3 

05  I  Hi 

89.64 


Adv. 

7.34 
8.29 
5.50 
3.55 

0.14 


The  writer  then  presented  a  list  of  the 
bonds  used  in  making  up  the  averages,  with 
their  closing  prices  early  in  January  of  this 
year,  the  low  levels  last  August,  the  low 
levels  of  September,  1915,  and  the  present 
yields.  All  are  long-term  bonds,  none 
maturing  before  1931. 


HIGHEST  GRADE  RAILS 


Jan.  10, 

Issues  IU17 

Atchison  gen.  4s o.">   g 

Bait.  A  Ohio  gold  4s 93% 

C.  B.  &  Q.  gen.  4s 96% 

Louis.  <fe  Nash,  unified  4s .  .  97 

N.  Y.  Central  1st  3J...S.  .  .  86% 

Ncirf.  &  West.  1st  4s 96 

Nor.  Pacific  1st  4s 95% 

Penn.  Consol.  4%s 107  % 

So.  Pac.  1st  ref.  4s 94% 

Union  Pac.  1st  4s <)9s,g 

Average 90.10 


Aug.  31, 

me 

92% 

89% 
92% 
93% 
82% 
92% 
01 U 
104% 


96*  i 

92.58 


Sept.  16, 
1915 

Ml):, 

mi 

SSI., 

76% 

S7 '■ , 

SO',, 

10214 

84M 

!I2% 

88.76 


Yield 


4.01 


NEXT  GRADE  RAILS 


Atchison  adj.  4s 87% 

C.  &  0.  gen.  4%s 93% 

C.  R.  I  &  P.  gen.  4s 87% 

Col.  &  So.  ref.  4%s 86 

D.  &  R.  G.  1st  con.  4s 86 

Erie  prior  lien  4s 86 

K.  C.  So.  ref.  5  90% 

St.  L.  r.  M.  «t  8.  gen.  5s. . .  103 

So.  Ity.  1st  cons.  5s 102% 

\  irjrinia  R.  1st  5s 00'  , 

Average 92.20 


83% 

SO'', 
S2', 

8:% 

78 

83 


100% 

101 

osu; 
88.97 


PUBLIC-UTILITY  BONDS 

Col.  Gas.  &  Elec.  5s 100% 

Det.  Un.  1st  cons.  4%s  . .  .     84% 

Int.  R.  T.  1st  ref.  5s 08% 

Mont.  Power  1st  5s 100 

N.  Y.  Gas  <fe  Elec.  5s 104% 

N.Y.Tel.  Ist4%s 100 

Pac.  T.  AT.  1st  5s..         .  101% 


Pub.  Ser.  N.  J.  gi 


92% 


So.  Bell  Tel.  1st  5s 101% 

Third  A  v.  1st  ref.  4s 79% 

Average 96.33 


98% 
79% 

97% 
W% 
103% 

■*   , 
100% 

92 
100% 

81% 
95.03 


INDUSTRIAL  BONDS 


Armour  1st  4%s 94% 

Beth.  St.  1st  ref.  5s 101% 

Central  Leather  5s 102% 

Distillers  Sec.  5s 69 

Gen.  Elec.  deb.  5s 105% 

Indiana  St.  1st  5s 102% 

Mggett  &  Myers  5s 103 

Rep.  I.  &  St.  1st  5s 100% 

U.S.  Steel  5s 106% 

Va-Car  Ch.  1st  5s 99% 

Average 98.51 

Combined  Average 95.78 


93% 

100',, 

102% 

75 

103% 

102% 

l"l% 

98% 

105% 

97% 

98.06 

93.66 


80% 
S4% 
79% 
79 
69 

77% 
S7% 
93 
97 
92 
83.91 


94% 
71 

96% 
91 

101% 
96% 
96% 
86% 
97% 
7s% 

90.83 


01% 

99% 

99% 

64 

101% 
101 
102 

94% 
102 

94% 
05  06 
89.64 


4.59 
4.82 
4.61 
5.76 
5.17 
4.67 
5.63 
4.71 
4.86 
5.02 


4.07 
6.18 
5  OS 
5.01) 
4.65 
1  50 
4.88 
5.46 
4.88 
5.16 


4.88 
4.93 
4.62 
9.85 
4.69 
4.84 

4.82 
4.96 
4.65 
5.04 


As  the  month  advanced  thoro  was  still 
"a  slight  upward  tendency,"  said  Financial 
America.  Prominent  bond  houses  re- 
ported  "  the  largest  business  of  any  week  on 


record  and  were  gratified  over  the  con- 
tinued urgent  demand  for  all  grades  of 
securities."  As  compared  with  a  month 
before,  quotations  for  most  issues  ranged 
from  1  to  3  points  higher.  In  the  trade 
the  statement  was  made  that  "to  secure 
any  substantial  amount  of  bonds  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bid  well  above  the  mar- 
ket." The  demand  was  of  an  invest- 
ment character.  Railroad  issues  were  well 
sought  for,  and  there  was  "an  urgent  call 
for  the  better  class  of  industrials."  The 
writer  added: 


"Ordinarily  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
bonds  after  the  first  of  the  year,  represent- 
ing the  January  1  investment  buying,  but 
this  usually  spends  its  force  within  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  the  first  calls  have  been 
supplied.  This  year,  however,  the  demand 
has  continued  with  the  result  that  bond 
men  entertain  a  high  degree  of  confidence 
over  the  outlook.  For  the  past  three 
weeks  there  has  been  no  let-up  in  purchases, 
and  some  large  dealers  have  found  them- 
selves actually  short  of  bonds. 

"In  the  municipal  market  there  was 
less  activity  than  a  week  ago,  altho  the 
volume  of  business  was  said  to  have  been 
substantial.  New  York  State  bonds  were 
in  favor  with  a  fairly  substantial  turnover 
and  considerable  interest  was  evinced  in 
the  forthcoming  offering  of  the  $25,000,000 
new  State  4s.  It  is  believed  that  these 
bonds  will  bring  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  106  or  better. 

"Among  the  important  events  of  the 
week  was  the  official  announcement  of  the 
closing  of  another  $250,000,000  loan  to 
Great  Britain,  which  is  to  be  publicly 
offered  on  a  basis  showing  a  return  of 
exactly  6  per  cent,  for  both  maturities. 
This  new  issue  is  regarded  as  more  at- 
tractive than  any  foreign  bond  or  note  yet 
put  out  in  this  country,  the  convertible 
feature  having  met  with  hearty  approval 
from  American  investors  and  institutions 
alike.  The  fact  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  at  Washington  is  not  adverse  to  the 
offering  also  is  a  factor  to  its  credit. 

"During  the  present  year  expectations 
are  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  railroad  financing,  it  being  recognized 
that  carriers  must  necessarily  enter  the 
market  for  various  products,  while  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  improvements  on  a  scale 
more  extensive  than  during  the  past  few 
years  will  be  undertaken  by  many  of  the 
important  systems.  One  of  the  restrain- 
ing influences  in  this  respect  during  the 
past  year  has  been  the  unprecedentedly 
high  prices  for  all  materials  incident  to 
railroad  operations,  as  well  as  wages,  which 
have  exceeded  any  previously  paid  by  the 
carriers.  At  the  same  time  many  of  the 
important  systems  have  declared  bonuses 
to  their  employees  to  offset  the  high  cost 
of  living  which  has  proved  burdensome  to 
many  of  the  low-salariod  workers. 

"Anglo-French   bonds   sold   during   the 
week  at  low  levels,  the  closing  quotations 
on    Friday    being    under    93,    while    the 
prevailing    level    during    that    session    of 
business  was  92%  to  93;  American  Foreign 
Securities  5s  are  quoted  at  97  %  to  97%; 
City  of  Paris  6s,  95%  toj96%;  United  King- 
dom   of    Great    Britain  and    Ireland    5s, 
96%  to  97%  and  so  on.     There  was  less 
activity    in    Russian    Government    5^8, 
which  sold  from  91  to  89%  during  Friday's 
trading,  but  subsequently  touched  90.    The 
now  United  Kingdom  one-  and  two-year 
notes   were  traded  in   over  the   counter, 
and  at  tho  close  Friday  were  99%  bid  for 
the  one-year  and  98%  for  tho    two-year 
maturity."  l 
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Garbage 
Receiver 


Complete  Your  Home 


Package 
Receiver 


Your  home  is  not  complete  without  these  modern  building  necessities, 
designed  to  protect  the  good  looks  of  your  home  and  grounds  from  the 
careless  coal  man — to  provide  for  the  most  sanitary  method  of  garbage 
disposal  and  for  the  safest  and  cleanest  delivery  of  your  milk  and  packages. 


Mqjestic 


Building 
Specialties 


not  only  make  every  home  complete,  but 
they  save  work  and  steps  for  every  house- 
wife, making  up  for  their  small  cost  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Majestic  Coal  Chute  keeps  your  house, 
lawns  and  grounds  clean,  because  every 
piece  of  coal  falls  into  the  bin.  The  door 
locks  open  automatically,  protecting  the 
building  above  the  opening  just  where  the 
damage  always  occurs.  When  shut  it  can 
be  opened  only  from  the  inside  and  is  abso- 
lutely burglar-proof.  Easily  installed  in  old 
buildings  or  built  into  new  ones. 

Majestic  Under  ground  Garbage  Receiver 
protects  the  health  of  your  family  because 

Other  Majestic  Specialties 

The  Majestic  line  is  complete,  including  Coal  Chutes, Under- 
ground and  Built-in  Garbage  Receivers,  Milk  and  Package  Re- 
ceivers, Rubbish  Burners,  Duplex  One-Register  Store-Heating 
Systems,  Metal  Plant  Boxes,  Pipe  and  Pipeless  Furnaces,  etc. 

These  are  completely  described  and  illustrated  in  our  new 
catalog.     Send  coupon  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

714  Erie  Street  HUNTINGTON,  INDIANA 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Coal  Chutes  in  the  World 


it  keeps  your  garbage  buried.  The  deadly 
fly  has  no  greater  breeding  spot  than  the 
old-fashioned  exposed  garbage  can.  Bury 
your  garbage  can  the  Majestic  way  and 
drive  the  flies  away.  Sanitary,  emits  no  odors 
and  keeps  the  contents  safe  from  dogs  and 
vermin.  Always  convenient,  never  unsightly. 

Majestic  Package  Receiver  is  placed  in 
the  kitchen  wall  for  receiving  milk  bottles 
and  packages  from  the  outside, insuring  them 
against  theft  and  keeping  them  clean  and  in 
sanitary  condition.  The  door  locks  automat- 
ically after  packages  are  put  in  from  outside 
and  can  be  opened  only  from  the  kitchen. 
Makes  an  excellent  winter  refrigerator. 


Mail  Coupon   for  Catalog 


THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

714  Erie  Street,  Huntington,  Indiana 


iL 


Send    me 
Specialties. 

Xante' 

catalog    of    Majestic 

Building 

Street  .                                       

City 

Stale 
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BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

(.Continued  from  page  253) 

guerite  J.  Hippler,  "I.  K.  B.,"  Charlotte  F.  Jackson,  "J. 
T.  B."  Robert  B.  Kidd,  Nina  F.  Lewis,  B.  C.  McCalla,  D. 
Frank  Magee,  J.  N.  Mitchell,  Sam  B.  Nuzum,  "O.  C  and 
F.  G.  T.,"  Mary  H.  O'Brien,  Ernest  Orndorff,  Hugh 
Parks,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Peale,  J.  J.  Robinson,  the  Misses 
Stewart,  N.  J.  Thorstemberg,  "W.  M.  B.,"  Annie  P.  Walk- 
er. B.  E.  Welch,  Miss  S.  H.  Wells.  Lillian  M.  Wilson, 
"X"  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  "Anonymous." 
$35.00 — W.   and  L.  E.   Gurley. 

$30.00 — E.  Stoddard  Cook,  Mrs.  E.  Stoddard  Cook,  "G 
H.    W.,"   A.    F.    Lister. 

$28.76 — "Some  First  Tear  Pupils,  Lincoln  High  School." 

$25.10 — Anna  B.  McCarthy? 

$25.00 — C.  E.  Allen,  "A  Sympathizer  with  Suffering 
Children.  J.  H.  Babb,  W.  H.  Ballard  &  Son,  Balph  A. 
Bard,  Miss  Barton,  Warren  S.  Blauvelt,  K.  S.  Bradley, 
B.  A.  Bufflngton,  W.  S.  Burton,  "Cash,  Uniontown,  Pa.  " 
H.  L.  Caswell,  Mrs.  Bobert  T.  Clause,  Mrs.  Melbourne 
Clements,  Harry  B.  Cochran,  Bosalie  H.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Margaret  T.  Colladay,  Dr.  A.  ST.  Collins,  "Lucille.  Gale 
and  William  Curtis."  J.  H.  Cutter.  James  S.  Deming.  Miss 
M.  H.  Dow,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Duggan,  Louise  W.  Eastwood,  El- 
ford  B.  Eddy,  Thomas  C.  Edmonds  &  Company  L.  F  Ed- 
wards, John  A.  Gaines,  M.  D.,  William  Gardner,  Norman 
P.  Geis,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gill,  E.  H.  Gresy,  Samuel  Hamilton, 


Jr.,  M.  D.,  "H.  P.  K„"  H.  W.  Hansell,  John  M.  Haverty, 
W.  M.  Hazen,  Jones  &  Abbott,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Justus,  J.  E. 
Keagan.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hall  Keiser,  H.  C.  Keplinger.  F. 
Kemys-Tynte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Knapp,  B.  D.  Laird, 
W.  J..  Lester,  Louis  Lightner,  Ernest  F.  Lloyd,  Miss  E.  F. 
Lewis,  B.  F.  McArthur,  A.  E.  Manning,  Mrs.  Mary  N 
Marcy,  A.  A.  Maxwell,  Wm„  W.  B.,  Emily,  Mary  and 
Edward  H.  Mayhugh,  Wm.,  H  H.  and  Laura  Owen  Miller 
H.  L.  Morel ey.  Miss  Anne  Mullin,  Charles  W.  Musgrove 
C.  C.  Patrick,  Catlin  M.  Patrick,  Edwin  E.  and  Tennie 
A.  Peasley.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penfleld,  James  Pollock,  D.  S. 
Ramsay,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bamsey.  P.  S.  Binaldo,  F. 
C.  Bobinson,  Miss  Maria  A.  Sogers,  Mrs-  T.  B.  Bobertson, 
Clifton  B.  Boss,  Helen  Piatt  Bowland,  Mrs.  Wm.  S. 
Bowland,  B.  Paul  Scudder,  C.  A.  Sessions,  S.  L  Slover 
Dr.  L.  Gibbon  Smart,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens,  M.  Stevenson, 
C.  B.  Sturtevant,  M.D.,  H.  C.  Sullivan,  C.  B.  Tyler, 
Charles  F.  Walker,  Paul  T.  Warner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N  J. 
Welty,  B.  H.  Wilkins,  F.  W.  Williams  &  Son,  John  Wood, 
"X.Y.Z."  Numerous  Anonymous  Items. 

$24.00 — Mr.    and  Mrs.    Marion   S.   Ackerman,   Helen   B 
Adsit,    "A    Friend,"    Eumford,    Me.,    "A   Friend,    Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,"  Mrs.  A.  M.  Alexander.  J.  Boy  Allen,  Maury 
Anderson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Andrews,  J.  C.   Atwell,  M    D      "W 
M,  G.   C,  M.   and  W.  C.  Beard,"  B.  Earnest  Beaty,  W." 
A.    Beavans,    Frances   J.    Benton,    "A.    C.    B     Jr   "    C     A 
Bigelow.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Blackburn,  Barbara  and  Jane  Blockil 
L.    P.    Boggs,    Tom  Botterill,    Henry    C.    Bowman.    F     K 
Bramard,   Mrs.    C.   B.  Breckinridge.   Mr.    and  Mrs    Boche 
Burrell,  W.  T.  Butler.  Cawoll  Buxton,  Edwin  H    Barnum 
C.   H.   Barton,   Sara  M.    Bay,   "F.   O.   B.,"    "C    A.    C   " 


Woonsocket,  B.  I.,  Alfred  T.  Carton,  Frank  S.  Cary, 
George  A.  Cary,  Katherine  Censey,  C.  F.  Chase,  E  E 
Cheney,  Miss  Lily  Churchill,  Edward  E.  Clement,  H.  a' 
Cohen  and  others,  Henrietta  B.  Coke,  B.  B.  Conant,  l' 
I*-  Cook.  P.  B.  Crider  &  Son,  Miss  Lizzie  Crosby,  Mr 
and  Mrs.   Baymond  Cross,   M.   F.   Curtiss,   C.   B.'  Darrow 

"In  Memory  of  Harvey  N.  de  Sanno,"  A.  V.iDickereon 
Boyal  F.  Ditrnars,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  G.  Drake,  S  h' 
Drown,  Paul  D.  Durant,  Dr.  J.  M.  Dutton,  East  Aurora 
Auxiliary  of  the  Buffalo  Bed  Cross  Chapter,  "M.  W  & 
G.  H.  Eastman,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Egan  B  '  K 
Eisner,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Elliott.  Employees  of  the  Eureka  Life 
Insurance  Co.  of  Baltimore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C  Estep 
Mrs.  Hugh  Ewing,  E.  Talcott  Felt,  Frank  Fosdlck  Mr' 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Fowler,  Jr.,  Edna  P.  Freeland,  F  B 
Gallagher,  Dr.  Thomas  Gallaher,  Catherine  McKay  Geiger 
Wiley  Grandy  Gillmor,  Dr.  C.  G.  Glendenning,  M.  I 
Goodrich,  F.  A.  Griswold,  Christine  Gryrive,  Wesley  w' 
K.  Hamilton,  W.  T.  Hammond,  Charles  H.  Hardie', 
Lida  H.  Harding,  Judge  Dana  Harmon,  W.  D.  Harney 
Dr.  F.  E.  Harper,  L.  Willard  Harris,  E.  L.  Hayward' 
V.  Hayward,  W.  E.  Hayward,  C.  O.  Heggem,  C.  H 
Heller,  Anne  T.  H.  Henszy,  Betty  Hershey,  Frantz  Her- 
shey,  Katherine  Hershey,  W.  M.  Heseltine,  C.  Hitzert 
Esther  Holbrook,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Hooper  n' 
A.  Hulbert,  Mrs.  Guy  L.  Hutchinson,  Stewart  A.  Jellett' 
"J.  M.,"  Jacksonville,  111.,  Emmons  Johnson,  C  s' 
Jones.  Bertrand  B.  Kahn,  Miss  H.  P.  Kimball,  Mr  and 
Airs.  E.  F.  Kirwan,  Henry  I.  Klopp,  M.  D.,  Dr  S  A 
Knopf,  Constance  H.  Koehler,  Miss  M.  E.  Koehler  C  j' 
Krag.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kramer,  Charles  P.  Lake,  'Lucius 
Lamar,   M.   D.,  A.   W.   Lang,  J.   B.   Lavens,  D.    Leonard 


Special  Cruise 


To  the  WEST  INDIES 

Under  the  American  Flag 

Join  the  American  Express  Travel  Department's  luxuri- 
ous 24  day  cruise  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa  Rica . 

SAILING    MARCH    lO 

Palatial  Steamship  "Tenadores" 

Sails  a  week  after  Inauguration       1$  gone  during  Lent 

Returns  a  week  before  Easter 

Wrife,   Telephone  or  Wire 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS    COMPANY 


Classified    Columns 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  ®  AGENTS 


STOP  HERE— JUST  OUT— EISEN 
REGULATOR  for  Ford  Headlights.  Sell- 
ing like  wildfire  everywhere.  Gives  splendid 
driving  light  at  low  speed — keeps  bulbs  from 
burning  out — works  entirely  automatically. 
Needed  on  every  Ford.  Big  profits  quick. 
■No  experience  or  capital  needed.  Sales 
guaranteed.  Hurry,  don't  delay — write  now 
for  special  information.  Address  EISEN 
INSTRUMENT  CO.,  603  Valentine  Bldg., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Philadelphia 


66  Broadway,  New  York 

'  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles        San  Francisco 


If       ''•'/■   r 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


THE    CLARK  WAY 

Meets  Every  Requirement  of  the  Most  Crit- 
ical.    You  are  oure    to  Come  Again. 

SMALL  GROUPS  I  XDER  ESCORT 

JAPAN  AND  CHINA 

In  April,  July.  September 
Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Bldg.,   New  York 


ASKA 


EXCURSIONS 


See  the  land  of  the  Walrus  and 
the  Bear;  the  land  of  mighty 
forests  and  glaciers;  the  land  of 
towering    mountain   heighte   that 

in  glassy  BiimmerBeae.  Plan 
NOVV  your  summer  vacation  to 

"•I    of  myHtery,  charm  and 
Itfi  :,ll  the  cora- 
fort    of  home,  fooup     Wrl 
foId<  t    ..ml  Information 

John  H.  Bunch.  G.  F.  &  P.  A. 
ALASKA  STEAMSHIP    COMPANY 
442  Colman  Bids;.     Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


CRUISES 


Two  luxurious  24  day  cruises  on  spe- 
cially chartered  American  steamers  to 
Cuba.  Jamaica,  Panama  and  Costa  Rica. 
Sailing  Feb.  10  and  Feb.  24. 

California  and  Hawaii 

Delightful  toura  on  the  highest  planr  of 
travel.  Frequent  departures  during  the 
winter  months. 

Also  Tours  to  Nassau  and  Florida, 
South     America    and   Australasia 

RAYMOND   &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Dept.  6,  17  Temple  Place,  Boston 
New  Tork      Plula.       Chicago      San  Francisco 


Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
U  eekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  $10.60  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

Patent  Your  Ideas—  $9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Books,  ''How  to  Obtain; a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM  LANDS 


YOU  CAN  DO  BETTER  ON  A  SOUTH- 
ERN FARM.  Send  for  a  year's  subscription 
tree  to  our  beautifully  illustrated  magazine. 
The  Southern  Homeseeker,  which  tells  all 
about  good,  low  priced  land  and  Southern 
opportunities.  Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl 
Agent,  N.  &.  W.  Ry.,  270  Arcade  Building,' 
Roanoke,  Va. 


REAL   ESTATE 


FOR  SALE. — Florida  home,  good  fishing, 
boating,  brick  roads,  golf.  Inquire  through 
your  agent  or  Justamere  Farm,  Middletown 
Springs,  Vermont. 

HELP  WANTED 


THOUSANDS  MEN— WOMEN  wanted 
as  Government  Clerks.  $75  month.  Spring 
examinations  everywhere.  Sample  questions 
free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  W  120, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 

12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.     50  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 
New  York 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Three  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeve3  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


PLAYS  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Mono- 
logues. Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all  occa- 
sions. Make  Up  Goods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED.—  $20,000  at  i%%  interest  for  5 
yrs.,  on  a  well  improved,  high  grade  farm, 
which  is  less  than  half  its  value.  Absolutely 
a  safe  loan  with  no  chance  whatever.  Clear 
Title  Abstract  given;  no  uncertainties. 
THE  FARMER, 
Box  A.  D.  V.,   Literary  Digest. 


The  Manor 


20  Albemarle  Park— ASHEV1LLE— North  Carolina 

In  "The  Land  of  the  .y&j/" 

Southern    hotipltalily    and    homelike   Infor 


■«      i"fl>j,iiani.y      rtiio      noun  iiki      mior 

m  till  /  hi    an  atmosphere  of  refinemenl  and 

luatc.    All  outdoor  »|<ort/i  tin-  yeai  around 

Perfect  Coif  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

18  Holes.     Turf  Greens 

Writ*   for  Roolclat — Mali«   Rei-rvallotm 
IN     AMERICA      AN       ENGLISH     INN 


nn|  [ 


A  Book   That  Help*  Fit  Men  and  Women 
For  Leadership 

Personal    Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental 
concentration,  and  winning  personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  im- 
mensely increase  the  capacity  for  achieving  bigger  financial  and  intellectual 
success.  There  are  practical  directions  for  strengthening  the  faculty  for 
reading  men  and  understanding  human  nature,  and  the  basic  impulses  that 
move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  nays:  "This  is  a  well  written,  strongly  expressed  book,  and 
will  have  a  good  influence  upon  all  who  read  it,  particularly  young  men.  Afore  books  like 
it  should  be  published  and  read." 

Cloth,  Oter  300  pages.    $1.75  net;  nverMe  carriage  charges  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave-.N.Y. 
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P.  A.  quality 
wins  men  quick 


PLAY  this  Prince  Albert  smoke-tip  like 
a  thoroughbred — and,  it's  tobacco-joy- 
for-yours  on  a  silver  platter!  Can't  any 
more  stop  you  having  the  pipe  sessions 
of  your  life  with  P.  A.  than  you  can  put 
thirty  days  in  February!  And  that's  be- 
cause you  get  quality  when  you  buy  P.  A. 

Coupons  or  premiums  have  never  been 
given  as  an  inducement  to  smoke  Prince 
Albert.  We  prefer  to  offer  smokers  quality ! 

No  matter  how  long  you've  been  on  the 
trail  of  tobacco-that-hits-the-spot,  you 
quit  now  while  the  year's  young!  For 
with  Prince  Albert  for  a  smoke-pal  you've 
landed  right,  at  last!  You've  hit  ore! 
You've  uncorked  a  mine  of  quality-smok- 
ings  that'll  keep  you  pleasure-puf-f-f-f-ing 
as  long  as  the  flowers  bloom  in  springtime ! 

Your  taste  will  flash  a  speed-o.  k.  that 
Prince  Albert's  flavor  beats  all-hollow  your 


Make  P.  A. 

in  the  tidy-red 

tin  your  pocket  pal! 


pet  dream  of  to- 
bacco joy!  Your 
tongue  will  sig- 
nal "go-ahead-to- 
beat-the-band" 

because  P.  A.  won't  bite  it  any  more 
than  a  wax  doll!  Bite  and  parch  are 
cut  out  of  Prince  Albert  by  our  ex- 
clusive patented  process! 


Prince  Albert  lets  you  drill-mighty-deep 
into  smoke-smiles,  it's  so  friendly  and 
cheery  in  a  jimmy  pipe!  P.  A.  is  your 
certain-sure-proof  of  the  bang-up-happiness 
and  content  that  can  come  via  tobacco 
quality!  For,  Prince  Albert  hands  you 
nothing  but  quality!  We  prefer  to  give 
you  tobacco  that  smashes  all  smoke-rules- 
and-records  and  let  you  take-a-smoke 
without  a  comeback  fast  as  your 
smoke-appetite  shoots  in  a  demand. 


N  nge  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


Prince  Albert  is  to  be  had  everywhere  tobacco  is  sold. 
Toppy  red  bags,  5c;  tidy  red  tins,  10c;  handsome 
pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors — and — that  clever, 
practical  pound  crystal-glass  humidor  with  sponge- 
moistener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect 
condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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The  Warm  Winter  Way  to 

CALIFORNIA 

The  El  Paso  Short  Line — most 
comfortable  and  interesting  route 
to  Southern  California — maximum 
elevation  6,666  feet. 

Direct  line  of  lowest  altitudes — 
only  2,281  miles  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles— 1,764  miles  from  Kansas 
City;  2,060  miles  from  St.  Louis — 
every  mile  a  mile  away  from 
winter. 

No  quicker  time — no  better 
service  via  any  line. 

Less  than  three  days — Chicago- 
St.  Louis  to  Los  Angeles  on  Rock 
Island  modern  steel  equipped 
trains— the 

"Golden  State  Limited" 

"  Calif  ornian  " 

Rock  Island — El  Pa  bo-Sou  th  western — Southern  Pacific 

Every  luxury  of  modern  travel— 
no  extra  fare. 

En  route— the  military  encamp- 
ments at  El  Paso  and  along  the  border 
— a  feature  of  unusual  interest. 

Automatic  Block  Signals 

Finest  Modern  All-Steel  Equipment 

Superior  Dining  Car  Service 


Rock 
Island 


Tickets,  reservations,  information,  literature 
at  any  Rock  Island  Travel  Bureau,  or  address 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
ROCK  ISLAND  LINES 

Room  725,  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  YAg  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  t>- (tally  train- 
ed   men  win  hijth  jtositionw  in 
wand pabTic Hfe.  Greater 
r  opportunities  now  than  evel  be- 
r  fore.Beindtrpendent--beaI«a<l<r. 
Thousands  of  lawver.*  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination   in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according 
I  to    oar    Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
'  of  LL.  B.   conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents    enrolled.    Low    cost,    easy    terms.    Big    Law 
Library   and  modem  rourse  fn  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.     Get  our  valuable  120  page  "'Law  Guide       and  "Evidence" 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

la  Salle  Extension  University,   Dept.  252-P,  Chicago 


Willow  Ware  Will  Beautify  Your  Home 

Ware    makes     beautiful   flower    standn, 
I>ox(*h,  rustic  chairn  and  swings.     Stand    - 
ion,   two  feet  high,  sent  on  receipt  of 
$2.00.    Write  for  illustrated  price  list. 

rn  Willow  Hare  Co.         Dept,  I»  Kalclgh,  N.  0. 

Reference,  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Raleigh 


Evans  Ail-Steel  Duplicator 

The  most  economical 
method  of  duplicating 
from  6  to  100  copies. 

No  type  to  aet.no  sten- 
cils to  cut,  Copies  are 
""  t^tr-^p"   made  direct  from  ori- 

,  g-inal  matter,  written 
Jkw'^^^m"^      'W        with  p«-n  or  typewri- 
C^  ^        tcr.     Write    lor    10- 

■  DAY      FREE      TRIAL 

^sr  proposition. 

D,  EVANS  CO.,  46  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


H  RIGHT 

AT  NIGHT 


Stop  Mouth  Breathing  and  Snoring.    It  in- 
jures you  and  annoys  others.    Use  an  INHAUAN 
and  breathe  right  or  money  back.    Price  $1.00.    Ask 
(or  Booklet  "Breathing  While  Sleeping." 
THE  INHALIAN  CO.  (Inc.)  426  Keller  Bldg..  Louisville,  Ky. 


*+.  SHORT-STORY  WRITING 

T  •  JL  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form.struc- 
,  Jm  ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short-Story  taught  by  Dr.  i, 

,dL   Jt    lt«-rg  Knpnnfin,  for  jfarn  Editor  of  Llpplnrott'a. 

lilf  ■  .a- page  catalogue  free.    Please  address 

'^sT  THIS  HOME  tOUBF.SI-ONPEM  V.  SCHOOL 

hiStltamln  Dept.   71,       Springfield,  Haas. 


rro> 


For  Profit  and 
Pleasure  panx°nu: 

oadside  or  other  non-pro- 
Imtive  ground.    $100  to 
A  00  per  acre  net  profit;fine 
hade,  too.    Write  for  TREE 
Nut   Book.     Hardy  Northern 
varieties.  Largest  Northern  Pecan  Nursery  in  America. 

McCOi  NUT  NURSERIES,  723  Old  Stale  Bank  Bldg.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


pecans; 

.and  other  Nuts jj? 


Harry  Lewis,  S.  N.  Lewis,  Julia  W.  Litchfield,  W.  S. 
Little,  F.  N.  Lowry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Luria, 
Flora  J.  Lutz,  E.  H.  Lyons,  Edith  McCarthy,  Wm.  H. 
McCreery,  M.  G.  B.  McCullocli,  A.  J.  McUade,  Mr  and 
Mrs.  F.  Melntyre,  C.  A.  McKinney,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J. 
McSieg,  C.  G.  Maddock,  John  J.  Marks  and  Friend, 
Mary  E.  Myers,  G.  H.  Myers,  William  Morrison,  A.  B. 
Moorhead,  W.  G.  Morris,  E.  W.  Moody,  Marie  Ewing 
Montgomery,  Charles  W.  Montgomery,  Dr.  Alfred  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  F.  D.   Minor,  Mrs.  John  C.  Milne,  D.   S.  Milloy,  John 

F.  Miller,  Lorraine  Meriaui  Mehl  and  Danna  Flor.  Mehl, 
George  Marsh,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Manson,  Joseph  B.  Noel,  B  G 
Noble,  "H.  L.  N..  Chicago,  111.,"  E.  W.  Ogden,  E.  W. 
Putnam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bobert  C.  Pugh,  Margaret  II. 
Price,  Edmund  B.  Pratt,  Tom  J.  Phillips,  Sarah  D.  Pewt, 
People  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  James  W.  Pearsall,  Harold 
Peabody,    A.    Parker-Smith,    The    Park    Mfg.    Co.,    John 

G.  B/igers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Robotham,  Dr.  S. 
Miles  Bobinson,  F.  C.  Bobbins,  Millard  Reece,  Dr.  James 
B.  Rash,  Ada  C.  Bank,  C.  D.  Sprague,  Homer  C.  Small, 
Hotel  Sinton,  F.  B.  Silsbee,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Shoup,  Howard 
B.  Sheppard,  H.  S.  Sewell,  M.  E.  Schoening,  C.  Schenck, 
Dr.  Jules  J.  Serrazin,  Sandford  Card  Co.,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
H.  L.  Sampson.  "B.  S.,  Northampton,  Mass.,"  Adolt'o 
Stahl.  Joseph  Janney  and  Francis  Morris  Steinmetz.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Swisher,  E.  B.  Squires,  W.  G.  Tennille,  E.  M. 
Thompson,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Tjllniann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  11. 
Valentino,  Van  Slcklen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  "G.  H.,  C.  R.  and 
M.  Wagner,"  A.  G.  Warren,  Irene  R.  Washburn,  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Weaver.  C.  I.  Webb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J. 
White.  H.  M.,  Whitacre,  Eliza  L.  Willets,  Mrs.  Ruth  R. 
Williams,  V:  L.   Woodruff,  G.  A.  York. 

Numerous   Anonymous  Items. 

$22.00 — "E.  A.  C."  "E.  D.  C,"  "Guests  of  the 
Inverness,"   "M.   B.    C." 

$21.00 — "Father,  Mother  and  Daughter,"  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Smith. 

$20.00 — A.  T».  Bell,  Dr.  J.  Edward  Chace,  Alice  R. 
Hargreaves,  Frederick  P.  Leavenworth,  "Lehnkering  Fam- 
ily," Charles  F.  Moore,  Evelyn  M.  Pettdt,  W.  H.  Wood- 
bury. 

$18.00 — Mabel  T.   Willman. 

$  1 7.00 — '  'Anonymous. ' ' 

$16.00 — "S.  L.  I.  H.,"  R.   S.  McDonough. 

$15.00 — "Anonymous,"  B.  C.  Bixby,  George  J.  Brad- 
beer,  F.  G.  Bryce,  J.  D.  Carey,  Citizens  of  Nichols,  Fla. 
B.  C.  Ficlt,  Charles  P.  Ford,  "Friend,  East  Orange,''' 
.1.  L.  Hirson,  John  A.  Johnston,  James  G.  Kung,  Florence 
Leonard,  F.  C.  Miller,  Margaret  G.  McCoy,  Guy  W 
Oliver,  G.  W.  Phillips.  Miss  Jessie  I.  Boss.  J.  F.  Stephen- 
son, D.  F.  Stevens.  Dr.  II.  B.  Stone,  Miss  Clare  String- 
fellow,  P.   Q.   Wiiite. 

$14.50 — "No.   48  N.   Prince  St.,   Lancaster,  Pa." 
$13.50 — W.   E.  Gatchel. 

$13.00 — Georgo  Clementsen,  Helen  D.  Morey.  Linda  B 
Trot  to   and   .Maid. 


$12.50 — II.     G.     Bretherton, 
Richards,    J.    S.    Whitworth. 


C.    M.    Jacobsen,    A.    W. 


$12.25 — Littlejohn  Drilling  Company,  F.  W.  Lyonde, 
Norfolk   Ledger-Dispatch    Office   Employees. 

$12.20 — Isabella  W.    Campbell. 

$12.10 — Misses  Kate  and  Sallle  Anderson,  C.  Bengston, 
F.  C.  Cheston,  Mary  M.  Burgess,  Carolyne  H.  Burgess 
Mrs.  ,T.  11.  Dinkins,  Gertrude  E.  Kay,  Mary  E.  Kay. 
T.  D.  Warren. 

$11.00 — John  J.   Mullowney. 

$12.00 — "A.  E.  F.,"  "Albany  X.."  H.  Davis  Ackerly, 
J.  W.  Ashby.  Dr.  Alanson  J.  Abbe,  Allan  and  Marian 
Archer,  A.  D.  Ayres,  J.  W.  Andes,  J.  W.  Albert.  Airs. 
Horace  M.  Andrews,  P.  M.  Abbott,  "M.  M.  A.,"  L.  n. 
Atwell,  Dr.  .1.  W.  Alsobrook,  Clias.  Acklin,  Walter  o! 
Adams,  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Avery.  B.  S.  Andrus,  G.  A.  Allen, 
Julia  Alexander,  Aldon  Mercantile.  B.  I.  D.  Ashbridge, 
Marion  S.  Ackerman,  Jr.,  Warren  Ackerman,  J.  H.  Acker- 
man,  John  Anderson  &,  Son,  Bernard  Alexander,  Nu- 
merous "Anonymous"  items,  "A  Friend"  several  items. 
S.  E.  Allen,  Alfred  J.  O'Neill  Allison.  "A  Mother,"  "A 
Member  of  the  9th  Presbyterian  Church."  Wm.-  P.  All- 
wood,  Appling  Sunday  School,  "E.  W.  B.."  C.  S.  Bron- 
stad,  Martha  Beeson,  B.  Katharine  Beeson,  Henry  Brown, 


Safer  than  Currency 
to  Carry 

has  often  been  remarked  when 
talking  of 

K.  N.  &  K.  Travelers'  Checks 

Experienced   Travelers   Use  Them 

Checks  not  countersigned  may  be 
replaced  if  lost. 

Considering  the  protection  afforded, 
their  cost  is  insignificant. 

Denominations  of 

$10,    $20,    $50    and    $100 

at  a  premium   of  '50c  on 
one  hundred  dollars' worth 

Get  them  from  your  banker  or 
write  (or  full  particular!. 

Knautl)»Nact]ot)ScKu()ne 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


1' 
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C.  Barley,  J.  A.  Bloomington,  Mrs.  K.  W.  Burl,  How- 
d   A.    Beaton.    C.    M.    Bagwell.    Mrs.    II.    J.    Burton,    "J. 

B.,"  C.  L.  Bash,  Bobert  W.  Barnes,  .lames  Barnes, 
slen  B.  Barnes.  Geo.  J.  Barnes,  Laura  L.  Barnes,  Henry 
scker,  A.  D.  Bishop,  II.  J.  Bingenheimer,  Margaret  L. 
)dine,  "M.  T.  B.  &  Co.."  Jane  Brown,  II.  G.  Budd, 
ai-y  Frances  Bamberger.  Sadie  J.  Bamberger,  Thad.  M. 
)ggs,  "I/.  A.  B.,"  J.  C.  Buckbee,  Harry  A.  Bell,  L.  J. 
trber,  Helen  A.  Bonser,  A.  B.  Botlrell,  Dr.  II.  0. 
•annon.  Dr.  II  M.  Beach,  J>.  W.  Bacchus,  Mrs.  K.  T. 
itterfield,  F.  W.  Bliss,  P.  W.  Bliss.  B.  T.  Bliss,  Helen  E, 
iss,  S.  T.  Bliss.  C.  L.  Bliss,  A.  M.  Burger,  Mrs.  I*erey  A. 
lias,  Alice  M.  Butler,  H.  A.  Beason,  L.  B.  Beach, 
larlotte  T.  Botts,  C.  V.  Burnside,  J.   C.  Baxter,   Francis 

Bartow,  Anna  Key  Barton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .T.  G.  Beeler, 
H.  Bickford,  M.  Botto,  C.  N.  Butler,  S.  W.  Blanchard, 

C.  Barnes,  A.  B.  Baker,  Wm.  Barbor,  Esther  B. 
;dker,  W.  B.  Bonham,  K.  A.  Brown,  8.  F.  Brooks,  Mrs. 

Ford  Barnes,  Helen  Blanchard,  J.  C.  Barrett,  J.  E. 
gelow,  John  Barker,  Mary  Susan  Baymond  and  Louis 
ramau,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Barton,  F.  J.  Barlow, 
hel  Elizabeth  Bevington,  Dorothy  Broad,  M.  H.  Baker, 
.  D.,  Editli  Blanchet,  Kate  D.  Bucknam,  F.  K.  Bor- 
in,  Jr.,  F.  K.  Borden,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Borden,  Jr.,  W.  W. 
akely,    Dr.    Bobt.    Bailey,   T.    J.    Barker,    "Cash,    'B,'  " 

E.  Bauer,  Helen.  E.  Beardsley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
•hr,  Jr.,  D.  B.  Bell,  H.  S.  Bell,  L.  W.  Bicknell,  A.  H. 
lack,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Blair,  H.  L.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  D.  H. 
remerman,  W.  S.  Burchinal,  George  and  Gordon  Burke, 
llian  Burlingame,  Luella  C.  Butler,  J.  H.  Blanchard, 
lith  M.  Blue,  B.  J.  Boyle,  W.  D.  Bradt,  Chas.  Bradwell, 
,  M.  Bragg,  Office  Force  of  the  James  Bute  Co.,  S.  O. 
rown,   P.   F.   Butz,   Mrs.   Neal  Brewster,   A.    G.   Bartlett, 

P.  Buckler,  M.  K.  Brown,  F.  P.  Babeock,  E.  L.  Bar- 
w,  Mary  Elizabeth  Boyd,  G.  O.  Boyles.  Susan  S. 
•ayton,  C.  M.  Boggs,  J.  M.  Bell,  D.  L.  Browne,  F.  S. 
irlow,  Miss  Verity  C.  Burnett,  W.  O.  Brandon,  L.  B. 
srkeley,  O.  F.  Broman,  Maria  E.  Bush,  F.  Bernard,  Jr.. 
rs.  Jos.  S.  Bigelow,  T;.  D.  Best,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Brown, 
Ibert  Bowen,  Bobert  Baxter,  W.  F.  Betts,  Edith  M. 
urton,  Jennie  V.  Cowdrey,  Corene  Cowdrey,  .7.  G. 
•anston,  J.  S.  Carter,  Miss  Isabella  Campbell,  If.  S. 
inroy,  Miss  Anne  Challiner,  B.  B.  Cannon  and  Wife, 
rs.    Eaton    Cromwell,    K.    W.    Cross,    Mrs.    L.    D.    Carr, 

N.  Curry.  Margaret  Currier,  F.  L.  Carmichael,  Dr. 
,  L.  Clark,  T.  A.  Clieeves,  J.  S.  Combs,  G.  E.  Codings, 
rs.  M.  M.  Crawford,  B.  M.  Cheetham,  H.  W.  Clarke, 
rs.  B.  B.  Clark,  Jr.,  Albert  Cox,  J.  F.  Chase.  W.  E. 
irlton,  T.  E.  Coppage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cutler,  Aye- 
la  Chapleau,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cooke,  W.  W.  Cline.  H.  K. 
jrtright,  "C.  H.  L. — Conn.,"  G.  E.  Closson,  The  Union 
linese  Mission  Sunday  School,  Agnes  Chase,  "Cash," 
r.  V.  V.  Cameron,  Alice  T.  Clark,  Miss  Mary  Cranston, 
.  H.  Cowles,  W.  L.  Clarke,  Anna  M.  Campbell,  Mrs. 
anley  Cobb,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Canfleld,  Lillian  S.  Cowden, 
.  D.  Colgrove,  "Citizens  of  Canadian,  Tex.."  K.  T. 
laywell,  J.  F.  Combs,  Miss  Edith  Cummings,  M.  M.  Con- 
y,  C.  C.  CleVendon.  Dr.  C.  B.  Ctagin,  Dr.  Louis  D. 
ariell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Cope,  F.  A.  Curtis,  Laura 
,  Colman,  Henry  Colman,  Boy  and  Dad  Campbell,  M.  J. 
union,  C.  M.  Corbin,  A.  C.  Cruce,  J.  N.  Currie,  Miss 
lizabeth  M.  Chace,  J.  H.  Caine,  A.  B.  Currie,  B.  B. 
landler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  E.  Chase,  G.  E.  Chester,  Susan 
.  Chisholm,  H.  W.  Christian,  Mrs.  Wm.  Clark,  C.  B. 
lark,  Judge  Walter  A.  Clinch,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Coleman, 
r.  and  Jlrs.  W.  B.  Cox,  C.  B.  Crafts,  Mich.  J.  Carroll, 
.  A.  Case,  A.  E.  Cameron.  B.  B.  Curtice,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
.  C.  Cutler,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Crabbs,  C.  C.  Cook,  W.  F. 
anavan,  W.  B.  Corbett,  J.  E.  Chadwick,  Miss  A.  T. 
hapman,  C.  M.  Crane,  C.  L.  Coleman,  Florence  E. 
arter,  Leila  B.  Cummings,  Coates  Bros.,  F.  B.  Caldwell, 
.  F.  Dill,  Miss  Emily  Dyer,  Mary  B.  Danes,  Mrs.  M. 
.  Densmore,  1'.  E.  Dennis,  Burt  G.  Decker,  D.  J. 
emorest.  Miss  Elizabeth  Dobbins,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dobbins, 
'.  H.  Dobbins,  J.  Durkin,  G.  W.  Duall,  G.  T.  Dowling. 
.  F.  Davis,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Dibrell,  L.  S.  Dickie,  E.  Z.  Derr, 
trs.  F.  B.  Davies,  J.  B.  Davis,  F.  X.  Durnin,  Elsie  J. 
resser,  Helen  C.  de  Baun,  Theodore  Danim,  Mary  T.  Da- 
dson,  Mary  Sheford  Davis,  Tlios.  J.  Davis,  Warren  J. 
avis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Deichman,  W.  A.   Dernier,   James 

Dissette,  E.  H.  Dobson,  C.  A.  Dozier,  J.  F.  Drenguis, 
r.  Duffy.  Martin  M.  Durrett.  Wm.  J.  Durfey.  Dr.  Charles 
.'ilson  Doughtie,  E.  J.  Donahoe,  W.  M.  Dougal,  T.  M. 
insmore,  L.  A.  Dellea,  Philip  Dunn  D.  G.  Dodds,  A.  L. 
lame.  Miles  Dean,  "H.  L.  D.,"  Dr.  John  T.  Davis,  W. 
hester  Davis,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Dey,  Miss  Helen  E.  Dobbins, 
irs.  Margaret  Dick,  B.  S.  Duuthat,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Davidson , 
[.  B.  Drum,  S.  Alice  Dinsmore.  J.  A.  Dysart,  Walter  T. 
laniel,  W.  W.  Dennis,  Adelaide  F.  Evans,  Barclay  Eyre, 
f.  B.  Erskine,  E.  J,  TStzler,  Joel  D.  Eshleman,  Mrs.  G. 
f.  Ellis,  Maiy  Earnest,  F.  M.  Elma.  G.  L.  T.  Ed- 
ards,  W.  H.  Emerson,  Burton  D.  Esmond,  William 
'wight  Eaton,  2nd.,  P.  N.  Evans,  Thos.  B.  Emery,  How- 
rd  Eekfeldt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Edgar,  Bev.  E.  B. 
;dmunds,  Harvey  C.  Ely.  J.  J.  Eller.  Mrs.  Sarah  Harper 
merson,  Elmer  K.  Eyerly,  Katherine  L.  Eyerly,  Margaret 
/.  Eyerly,  Proctor  K.  Eyerly,  Otis  A.  Earl.  C.  E.  Ehle, 
[.  D.,  A.  C.  Estes,  Edwin  Evans,  Grace  D.  Ferguson. 
.  B.  Field,  "Friends."  F.  B.  Flower,  Dr.  Conrad  Frey, 
I.  W.  Foley,  James  E.  Flynn,  Anna  E.  Flynn,  F.  W. 
'rench,  "Friend,"  D.  F.  Fisher,  Frank  B.  Frost,  Celes- 
ne  H.  Frost,  "The  Fassett  Family,"  Elam  H.  Fuller, 
I.  Burgess  Fisher,  C.  L.  Fisher,  James  F.  Ferrier,  Henry 
i  Finck,  J.  A.  Finley,  J.  Sherwood  Fes,  Clarence  N. 
'lack,  M.  J.  Flaherty,  Saunders  Fleming,  V.  M.  Fleming, 
>r.  George  Heustis  Fonde,  Dr.  John  K.  De  Frees,  Col. 
'olney  S.  Fulham,  V.  C.  Fuller,  Bobert  Fullertoii.  Jr., 
'..  Foiling,  M.  G.  Ford,  H.  L.  Forham,  Mrs.  Agnes  G. 
'oster,  Geo.  D.  Foster,  Wm.  W.  Frazier,  B.  W.  Flournoy, 
.  B.  Floyd,  H.  P.  Fribley,  G.  S.  Funkhouser,  Frances 
'illey,  E.  E.  Fitz.  Mrs.  P.  H.  Furst,  Dr.  C.  L.  French, 
tarbara  Phillips  Ford,  Geneva  K.  Flittie,  "A.  C.  F.." 
)orothy  Field,  E.  A.  Field,  "A  Friend."  Mrs.  C.  B. 
'eugar.  "Friends,"  "Two  Friends,"  "A  Friend."  Wm. 
l.  Freihofer,  B.  Fortis,  H.  J.  Groesbeck.  B.  De  Garennes, 
'.  P.  Gill,  J.  W.  Geib,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Glasgow, 
'Bobby  G.,"  Ernest  L.  Gale,  Sr.,  G.  H.  Greene,  Bobert 
■  arvin.  Dr.  G.  M.  Goodwin,  Jos.  B.  Grogan,  E.  11.  (iag- 
in,  George  W.  Gage,  S.  K.  Gartman,  Dr.  J.  S.  Glan- 
"ranceschi,  J.  II.  Oilman,  Boscoe  W.  Godfrey,  Thos. 
iraham,  Charles  S.  Grant,  E.  G.  Griffin.  C.  L.  Gutter- 
on,  L.  L.  Gwynn;  W.  H.  Gillespie,  S.  E.  Gillespie,  Lily 
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Safety  for  Over 
Half  a  Billion 
Passengers 


\  SYSTEM  / 


The  Steel  Car  Route 


For  years  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
System  has  been  conducting  an  ener- 
getic campaign  of  safety. 

Only  all-steel  cars  have  been  built.  Ef- 
ficiency tests  have  been  established; 
safety-first  expositions  have  been  held 
for  the  education  and  instruction  of 
trainmen;  safety  committees  have 
been  organized;  and  over  120,000 
safety  text-books  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  employees. 

It  is  the  logical  result  of  this  safety  move- 
ment that  during  the  past  three  years 
over  half  a  billion  passengers — 553,- 
890,063 — more  than  five  times  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States — have 
been  carried  over  the  fines  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  System  without  the 
loss  of  the  life  of  a  single  passenger  in  a 
train  accident.  On  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh  a  perfect 
record  for  four  years  has  been  made, 
during  which  a  total  of  616,626,957 
passengers  were  safely  carried. 

With  the  continued  co-operation  of  our 
faithful  employees,  to  whom  great 
credit  is  due,  we  hope  to  maintain  the 
record  we  have  established. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 


The  Standard  Railroad  of  the  World 


The  Happiest  People  in  the  World 


are  those  who  get  back  to  nature  — who  get  out  in  the  open 
in  an  "Old  Town  Canoe"— who  get  the  thrills  of  skimming 
swiftly  over  the  water  and  the  pleasant  exercise  of  paddling. 
It  feels  good  to  be  in  an  "Old  Town"— it's  like  riding  a  thor- 
oughbred— beautiful,  graceful,  speedy  and  safe.  The  "Old 
Town"  is  easy  to  manage,  easy  to  paddle  and  will  last  for 
years.  Made  of  long-length  cedar  planks,  close-ribbed  and 
strongly  built.  You'll  never  have  a  minute's  trouble  with 
it.  4,000  ready  to  ship.  Easy  to  buy  from  dealer  or  factory. 
Write  for  catalog. 


OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO., 


672  Fourth  St.,  Old  Tows,  Maiae,  U.  S.  A. 


Every  member  o(  your  family  and  yc 
frlend9\viU  enjoy  this  wonderful  sp 
with  you. 


Wdelvtm  Cancel 
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Reminders    o:£ 

tne  old  Spanish  days 
along  the  motor  boule- 
vards or 

California 

The  road  builders  of 
California  know  the 
value  of  natural  scenic 
attractions 

A  network  or  perfect  motor 
roads  joins  the  Sierras  and 
the  blue  Pacific,  including 
famous  El  Cammo  Real 

Luxurious  resort  hotels  are 
but  a  few  hours  motor  trip 
apart 

Four  daily  California  trains 
via  the  Santa  Fe,  and  the 
Santa  Fe  de-Luxe  weekly  in 
winter.  Fred  Harvey  serves 
the  meals  "all  the  way 

Grand  Canyon  and  Petrified 
Forest  en  route 

Booklets  of  trains  and  trip 
upon  request 

W.  J.  Black,  Pass.Traf .  Mgr. 

A.  T.  y  S.  F.  Ry. 

1064   Railway   Exchange,  Chicago 
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Smedley,  E.  S.  Sloat,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Skeele,  J  S 
Sirmans,  W,  F.  Shoup,  J.  S.  Seymour,  o.  P.  Seward, 
Dudley  H.  Scott,  Sara  L.  Schreyer,  James  L.  Schaadt, 
Samuel  L.  Stewart,  Elizabeth  Stevenson,  Mrs.  J.  A 
Steele,  A.  H.  Staley,  H.  J.  Stocking,  Edith  M.  Smith, 
(!.  F.  Smith,  H.  J.  Shupe.  Students  of  Wilmington  Confer- 
ence Academy,  James  Schader,  A.  M.  Smith,  S.  D  Sklllin 
H.  Boyer  Smith,  Spalding  Brothers  Dr.  B.  B.  Sims,  C. 
T.  Smith,  Frank  Smithies,  B.  W.  Sanford,  Thomas  F 
Steatites,  Dr.  Harris  G.  Sherman,  George  T.  Stormont 
Lawrence  Simcoc,  B.  Sandusky,  Florence  M.  Schultz. 
Samuel  C.  Stoney,  Joseph  E.  Sorg,  T1.  J.  Sanders  F  W 
shoemaker.  Jr.,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Sifford,  Mrs.  Phillip  Shank, 
Mis.  H.  B.  Ten  Eyck,  H.  B.  Ten  EycK,  Anne  M.  Ten 
l.yek,  John  C.  Taylor,  Dr.  F.  M  Thompson,  Mrs.  Annie 
II.  and  Pearce  Thompson,  William  C.  Taylor,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Herbert  P.  Twitchell,  Charles  Taylor,  Arthur 
l  nits.  Christina  F.  Thompson,  C.  W.  Trainer,  Bowan 
Thavor.  Lucy  C.  Tucker,  A.  C.  febeau,  John  L.  Taylor. 
Harry  R.  Tlsdale,  Louise  F.  Taft,  Marion  L.  Taft,  John 
A.  Thuma,  Joseph  E.  Traut,  Glenn  E.  Thrapp,  S.  A. 
Thompson,  II.  von  P.  Thomas,  Emily  W.  Tyler,  W.  W 
Taut  linger.  John  Taylor,  C.  J.  Tanner.  Mrs.  Jesse  Thomas! 
Edmund  Taylor,  Jr.,  Harriett  G.  Thatcher,  Lucian  Taylor, 
Frank    B.    Thompson,    "T.    E.    B.,"    Carlton    H.    Tyndall, 

E.  D.  Taussig.  Anna  C.  Tutnall.  The  Taylor  Bros.  Com- 
pany. Mrs.  S.  J.  Tibbals,  G.  M.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Thomas. 
-Miss  L.  E,  Tryon,  J.  B.  Upson,  L.  D.  TJpham,  Herbert 
S.  rilman.  .Mrs.  .1.  M.  Vorys.  Frederick  B.  Van  Ornum, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Vincent,  FMward  C.  Vincent,  Jennings  Vanda- 
vc.r.  De  Lea  Vicars,  S.  W.  Viele,  Mr.  Bichard  Valentine, 
Valentine  &  Bell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Iven  B.  Vincent,  S. 
Elizabeth  Van  Duyne,  M.D.,  C.  D.  Varney,  E.  J.  Voor- 
hls,  E.  Vlllars,  Edna  Woodruff,  S.  M.  Waughton,  E.  S. 
Warfleld,  L.  F.  Watson,  W.  J.  Walters.  Hon.  S.  B. 
Willson,    F.   K.   Weaver,    C.    D.   Weeks,    Coates   Walton,   J. 

F.  Wardner,  A.  L.  Williams,  Miss  Mary  H.  Woodard, 
"Friends,  King  St.,  Worcester,"  A.,  B.  Wagner,  Seymour 
Wliitoly,  A.  E.  Westervelt,  M.  C.  .Watters,  W.  E.  Wolff, 
i mice.  Employees  Wm.  H.  Wise  Co.,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Went- 
Worth,  Mrs.  D.  Waltman,  B.  L.  White,  George  A.  Worth, 
Charles  If.  Wells,  J.  S.  White,  Eleanor'Eoss  Wlllingham. 
C.  M.  Wann,  L.  L.  Wilkerson.  M.  G.  Wills,  Jr..  E.  S. 
Watson,  W.  P.  Wood,  William  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Williamson,  I.  W.  West.  H.  Wheeler,  L.'  E.  •  Whltworth, 
F'.  &  J.  Wells,  Wldnoon  Supply  Co.,  James  Walton,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Whiting,  Miss  Lavinia  I.  Whiting,  B.  B.  Wil- 
liams, S.  H.  Woodson,  H.  F.  Wright.,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Wilklns, 
Jr.,  S.  H.  Williams.  Ely  S.  Williamson,  .  Norman  N. 
Williamson,  Mitchell  Willy,  A.  E.  Wilroy,  Jr.,  J.  F. 
Wilson,  W.  H.  Whitter,  Stella  S.  Waldeck,  Flora  E. 
Waldeck,  J.  L.  Wolfenden.  Mrs.  W.  C.  S.,  Adelaide  Watt, 
Jtwsie  T.  Wood,  C.  J.  Wtllard,  W.  H.  Witt,  Miss  L.  T. 
Winter,  Mrs.  Fred  White,  Lillian  K.  Wells,  Anna  M. 
Waugh,  D.  E.  Wassan,  C.  L.  Warren,  Jr.,  John  A.  Ward, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Wallace,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Walker,  A.  J. 
Walker,  F.  A.  Waidner,  Jr.,  C.  B.  Wlllingham,  Jr., 
Carrie  T.  Walker,  B.  S.  Walker,  Mrs.  A.  Woelfel,  O. 
Works,  H.  E.  Weaver,  Emily  F.  Webster,  L.  Williams, 
Clarence  W.  Wilson,  W.  W.  Worlock,  T.  S.  West,  B.  L. 
Walsh,  Adelaide  K.  Wallace,  B.  W.  Wallace,  Bussell 
Whitehead,  Andrew  McMaster  Wright.  Charles  W.  Wright, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  West,  G.  E.  Wolfe,  E.  B.  Wolsstom- 
roft,  S.  W.  Whltaker,  Chas.  Winston,  Addison  White, 
A.  B.  Williams,  Thomas  Woods,  Myra  A.  Waldon,  Albert 
O.  Waldon.  A.  H.  Waldon,  H.  A.  &  H.  W.  Watt.  W.  C. 
Wright,  Mrs.  A.  N.  Whiting,  A.  B.  Wegener,  Harold  A. 
Wlntjen,  Louise  K.  Ward,  J.  M.  Wltherspoon  &  Son,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Wright,  K.  L.  Wiokett,  Dr.  D.  L.  Ylngllng.  H. 
Yates,  E.  D.  Young,  M.  F.  Yoder,  G.  F.  Young,  G. 
Sidney  Yeager,  Harry  C.  Young,  A.  .1.  York.  Anna  Burns 
Zimmerman.   J.   W.   Zeubllu,  John  Zeleny. 

Contributions  of   less  than    $12.00   each — $1,100.00, 
Total  this  report— $64,612.41. 
Previously    reported — $12,403.74. 
Grand    Total — $77,016.15. 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remit- 
tances payable  to  The  Belgian  ('Hiu>HKN'rt 
Fund,  and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  care  of  The  Litehaby  Digest,  354- 
360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


His  Policy. — Perhaps  the  best  story  told 
about  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is  that 
concerning  a  benevolent  millionaire  who 
once  boasted  to  his  lordship  of  the  amount 
he  gave  annually  to  eharity.  lie  talked 
as  tho  certain  of  securing  one  of  the  best 
seats  in  Paradise. 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  bishop,  on  hear- 
ing the  amount,  "  that  is  the  largest  in- 
surance against  fire  that  I  ever  heard  of." — 
Tit-Bits. 
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Guaranteed  With  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 


The  Candle 
Principle 

Cut-out  view  of  UNDER- 
PEED shows  how  it  burns 
coal  on  the  '  'Candle  ' ' 
principle.  Hot,  clean  fire 
always  on  top  of  the  fuel 
supply.  No  heat  wasted. 
Smoke,  soot  and  gas 
consumed  as  they  pass 
up  through  the  flame. 


Coal  Bills  Less 
Than  One-Half 

House  No.  I  Savesl 
"The  UNDERFEED  is  heating 
nino  rooms  and  gives  vpry  suc- 
cessful results  with  about  ten 
tons  of  soft  roal  per  season. 
You   can   always  rely  on  my 
putting  in   a   good  word   for 
the  UNDERFEED  as  it  is  sav- 
ing me  at  least  50%    in  my 
fuel  bills  each  season." 
(Signed)    Herman  W.  Koch, 
723  Chestnut  St.. 

Burlington,  Wis. 

House  No.  2  Saves 

"Referring  to  the  New-Feed 
UNDERFEED  furnace  1  can 
not  say  enough  for  it;  it  has 
cut  my  fuel  bill  mure  than 
half.  It  only  cost  me  $37  this 
season  and  We  heated  8  rooms 
and  we  were  good  and  warm. 

"We  have  a  hard  house  to  heat 

because  it  is  all  opened  up.  If 
it  hadn't  cut  my  fuel  hill  any 
1  Would  not.  saj  a  word  be- 
cause it  is  a  Comfort  t*>  take 
care  of  and  also  clean  We 
burnt  Cripple  (reek  Slack, 
s;:  ■>:,  a  ton  " 

(Signed)      Frank  Wellman. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

House  No.  3  Saves 
"The  UNDERFEED  is  in  every 
way  satisfactory.  I  have  a 
large  house  ;  four  rooms  about 
HI  ft  square,  and  five  rooms 
smaller  Use  low  grade  slack 
costing  $2  pei  ton.  Used  about 
IS  tons  coal;  long  hard  win- 
ter." (Signed)  C.  C.  Watson. 
Butler,  Pa. 


House  number  one — nine  rooms,  coal  bill  reduced 
50%.  House  number  two — $37  heats  8  rooms.  House 
number  three — 9  rooms  heated  for  #36.  Read  the 
letters  to  the  left.  Then  remember  that  we  have 
thousands  of  others  just  as  interesting — telling  of  coal 
bills  cut  y4  to  yiy  guaranteed  with  the  UNDERFEED  ! 

And  all  this  guaranteed  money-saving  has  a  real 
meaning  for  you.  The  UNDERFEED  saves  because, 
first  of  all,  it  burns  the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  with- 
out dirt  or  waste.  It  saves  because  of  its  scientific 
principle  by  which  coal  is  fed  from  below — the  hot, 
clean  fire  always  on  top  in  direct  contact  with  the  most 
effective  radiating  surfaces.  It  saves  because  smoke, 
soot  and  gas  are  consumed  as  they  pass  up  through 
the  fire.  It  saves  because  there  no  clinkers  or  partly 
burned  coals — everything  reduced  to  a  clean  white  ash. 

And  the  UNDERFEED  saves  time  and  labor,  be- 
cause it  is  operated  from  a  standing  position.  No 
stooping.  No  grubbing.  A  boy  of  12  can  easily  do  it 
all  with  ''expert"  results! 





The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

227  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  my  coal  hills  from  yi 
to  V3  with  a  Williamson  UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air.  .  .    Steam  or  Hot  Water.  .  .  . 
(Mark  X  after  System  interested  in) 

Name 

Address 

My  Heating  Contractor's  Name  is 


HEATING  CONTRACTORS:    Let    us 
(sell  you  about  the  Williamson  UNDER-     I 
FEED  and  our  proposition.      Both  are 
winners.  ■ 


Williamson  Underfeed 


Furna c  es 
Boiler* 


Cut    Coal    Bills    Yz  to  */>    Guaranteed 

Besides  all  this,  the  UNDERFEED  insures  the  same  guaran- 
teed Yz  to  73  saving  whether  you  heat  with  warm  air,  hot  water, 
steam  or  vapor.  No  house  too  large  or  too  small  for  the 
UNDERFEED — just  the  right  heat  always,  no  matter  how  vari- 
able the  weather. 

Get  This   Book   Now— FREE 

It  is  called  "From  Overfed  to  UNDERFEED."  hells  the  interest! 
UNDERFEED  story  by  word  and  picture.  You  may  not  be  thinking  of  in- 
stalling a  new  heal  ins;  system  now,  but  get  the  book  NOW.  It  will  save  you 
many  a  dollar  later  where  your  coal  cost  is  concerned — to  sav  nothing  of 
cleaner,  better  and  more  uniform  heat.  Free  for  the  asking — no  obligation. 
Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

.227  Fifth  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


.  »„ „_„-___ ________ 
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Residence  Reginald  H.  Morris,  Esq.,  Villa  Nova,  Pa. 


Oliver  Randolph  Parry,  Architect,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Bay  State  Coating  is  Protection 


Here's  a  parallel :  A  woman  is  making 
jelly.  Infinite  care  is  taken  in  its  prepara- 
tion. At  last,  steaming,  it  is  poured 
into  the  sparkling  jelly  glasses.  There 
they  stand  to  cool,  jar  after  jar,  clear  as 
crystal.  It  has  turned  out  right  and  she 
is  pleased.  Will  she  put  it  away  as  it 
is — exposed  to  dust  and  dirt  ? 

No,  indeed!  Each  jar  is  first  care- 
fully covered  with  paraffin.  Absolutely 
protected.  Then  she  knows  it  will  be 
just  as  clear  and  clean  months  from  now. 

Listen:  Your  house  is  built  carefully. 
The  brick,  concrete  or  stucco  walls  look 
just  right.  Are  you  going  to  leave  them  ex- 
posed to  wet  weather  without  protection? 

Bay  State  Brick  and  Cement  Coating  protects 
concrete,  brick  or  stucco  walls  and  beautifies 
them,  too.  Two  coats  completely  cover  these 
porous  walls  and  make  them  waterproof,  cover 
the  blotchy  appearance  of  concrete  and  take  away 
its  ugly,  blue-gray  color. 


Bay  State  Coating  is  made  in  white  and  a  va- 
riety of  tints.  It  will  rejuvenate  the  oldest  walls 
and  give  back  to  your  house  its  original  newness. 

But  don't  wait  till  your  walls  are  old — pro- 
tect them  now. 

Remember,  even  jelly  is  protected  the  day  it  is 
made.  If  you  let  us  know  what  tint  you  prefer, 
we'll  send  you  a  sample;  then  you'll  know  how  it 
works.  Our  interesting  Booklet  No.  41  will  also 
be  gladly  sent  if  you'll  give  us  your  address. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack  Filler  is  for  use 
around  window  frames  and  other  places 
where  settling  causes  cracks.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  not  detectable.  In  cases  of 
cracks  in  cement  "a  stitch  in  time" 
saves  much  money.     Keep  a  can  on  hand. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  &   CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building  Boston,  Mass. 

~*  '•'    * 

Ordinary  concrete- 
porous 


BAY    STATE 


Bay -State- Coated 
concrete — waterproof 


JLe  Fevre  Residence,  915  South  Orange  Grove  Ave 

Pasadena,  California 

Buchanan  &>  Brockwray,  Architects 

Pasadena,  California 
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OUR   BREAK   WITH   GERMANY 


A 


DECLARATION  OF  WAR  against  the  United 
States"  was  Germany's  answer  to  President  Wilson's 
address  to  the  Senate  on  world-peace,  remarks  the 
semiofficial  New  York  World.  And  the  accuracy  of  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  German  note  of  January  31  announcing  a  campaign 
of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  against 
neutral  as  well  as  belligerent  ships 
seems  to  have  some  confirmation  from 
I  he  German  Embassy  itself.  For  when 
Count  von  Bernstorff  was  informed  of 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  his  country  and  ours  he  made 
this  remarkable  admission,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press:  "  I  am  not  surprized.  My  Gov- 
ernment will  not  be  surprized,  either. 
The  people  in  Berlin  knew  what  was 
bound  to  happen  if  they  took  the 
action  they  have  taken.  There  was 
nothing  else  left  for  the  United  States 
to  do." 

And  President  Wilson  agrees  thai 
there  was  nothing  else  for  this  coun- 
try to  do  consistent  with  its  "dignity 
and  honor.'*  as  he  told  Congress  on 
February  :>.  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, lie  recalled,  had  announced 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  thai 
it  would  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  unless  she  abandoned 
her  methods  of  submarine  warfare. 
She  has  declared  her  purpose  to  re- 
sume these  methods;  and  the  with- 
drawal of   our  Ambassador  at  Berlin 

and  the  handing  of  his  passports  to  the  German  Ambassador 
at  Washington  necessarily  followed.  Nevertheless.  President 
Wilson  declared  that  he  refused  "to  believe  thai  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  German  authorities  to  do  in  fact  what  they  have 
warned  us  they  will  feel  at  liberty  to  do";  that  they  will  actually 
"destroy  American  ships  and  take  the  lives  of  American  citizens 


in  the  wilful  prosecution  of  the  ruthless  naval  program  they 
have  announced  their  intention  to  adopt.*'  And,  he  said. 
' '  only  actual  overt  acts  can  make  me  believe  it  even  now."    But — 

"  If  this  inveterate  confidence  on  my  part  in  the  sobriety  and 
prudent    foresight    of    their    purpose    should    unhappily    prove 

unfounded,  if  American  ships  and 
American  lives  should  in  fact  be  sac- 
rificed by  their  naval  commanders  in 
heedless  contravention  of  the  just  and 
,*■  reasonable    understandings    of    inler- 

jt  national  law  and  the  obvious  dictates 

of  humanity.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
of  coming  again  before  the  Congress 
to  ask  that  authority  be  given  me  to 
use  any  means  that  may  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  seamen  and 
our  people  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
peaceful  and  legitimate  errands  on 
the  high  seas.  1  can  do  nothing  less. 
1  take  it  for  granted  that  all  neutral 
Governments  will  take  the  same 
course." 


Copyrighted  by  Paul  Thomp: 

THE  COUNTRY 


STANDS  BY  HIM. 


The  first  neutral  approval  of  the 
President's  course  came  from  Brazil, 
where  there  an-  large  German  inter- 
esis.  Now.  said  the  Epoca,ot  Rio  dfi 
Janeiro,  "'there  are  to  be  no  more 
neutrals";  "lei  u-  defend  ourselves 
againsl  the  German  pirate-."  ««• 
the  call  of  La  Razon,  of  the  same  city. 
"Piracy"  and  "a  return  to  mur- 
der" were  also  favorite  expressions  "i 
the  American  press  in  describing  Ger- 
many's nunc.  The  world  can  but 
conclude,  so  ii  seemed  to  the  Boston 
News  Bureau,  "that  Prussianism, 
desperate  lesl  it  have  to  hoist  th< 
white  flag,  chooses  to  Haunt  the  blaek  Mas:  upon  the  seas."  A 
daily  like  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  often  spoken  o(  as  friendly 
to  the  German  cause,  reminded  its  readers  that  "there  arc 
worse  things  than  war."  and  thai  "a  war  in  a  jusi  cause  fuses 
nations  into  that  unity  which  America,  too.  musl  know.' 
And  in  Hie  support  of  the  President,  it  added,   "are  our   united 


WHY  MR.  HOOVER  WAS  ASHAMED 

Can  you  rest  easy  when  one  of  the  noblest  of  Americans,  one  who  lias  brought  honor 
and  love  to  the  American  flag —confesses  that  when  he  heard  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner' 
sung  by  1,500  weak,   hungry  children  in  Belgium,  he  "could  feel  nothing  but  shame' 

Turn  now  to  page  345  and  read  a  very  stirring  chapter  of  the  story  which  was  begun  in 
The  Digest  of  January  20th. 
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minds  and  hearts."  America,  declared  the  New  York  Globe,  at 
the  "call  of  duty  and  (necessity, "  will  "resist  to  the  uttermost 
the  criminal  acts  of  the  world's  great  disturber."    It  continued: 

"Are  you  pacifist  and  sincerely  devoted  to  bringing  an  end 
to  war?  Then  you  must  see  that  the  only  hope  of  destroying 
this  artificial  plague  of  man  is  in  making  a  record  that  will  for- 
ever halt  the  hand  of  the  warlike  when  they  meditate  unsheathing 
the  sword.  Are  you  an  internationalist,  in  favor  of  a  new  and 
better  organization  of  the  world?  Then  you  must  see  that  the 
principle  must  be  vindicated  that  no  nation  is  a  law  to  itself  or 


"ALL  SHIPS  MET  WITHIN  THAT  ZONE  WILL  BE  SUNK." 
This  German  decree,  which  ended  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States,  also 
applies   to  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  waters  bounding  the  Spanish 
coast  and  a  safety  zone  extending  along  the  African  coast  and  thence  to  Greece. 

may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  promptings  of  its  own  wicked  will. 
"It  is  happily  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  ask  for  national 
unity  by  invoking  the  principle  that  a  country  must  be  sup- 
ported whether  right  or  wrong.  All  that  is  to  be  demanded  is 
that  all  shall  support  a  President  and  a  Government  plainly  in  the 
right.  If  war  comes  it  will  be  a  holy  and  righteous  one — a  war 
on  war,  a  war  for  peace,  a  war  for  a  better  world." 

The  German  note  which  precipitated  the  crisis  was  handed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  January  31  and  was  devoted 
largely  to  praise  of  President  Wilson's  ideals,  and  to  de- 
nunciation of  England's  "war  of  starvation,"  and  "the  lust  of 
conquest"  exhibited  by  Germany's  foes.  The  British  block- 
ade, it  is  explained,  "does  not  at  all  affect  the  military 
power"  of  Germany,  "but  compels  women  and  children,  the 
rick  and  the  aged,  to  suffer  for  their  country  pains  and  priva- 
tions which  endanger  the  vitality  of  the  nation."  Then  fol- 
lows the  sentence  setting  forth  Germany's  new  purpose: 

"After  the  attempts  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Entente  Powers  have  been  answered  by  the  latter  with  the  an- 
nouncemen  t  of  an  intensified  continuation  of  the  war,  the  Imperial 
G  ernmenl  in  order  to  serve  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  a 
high  •■nd  not  to  wrong  its  own  people — is  now  compelled 

the  ftghl   for  existence  again  forced  upon  it,  with 
the  full  employment  of  all  the  weapons  which  are  at  its  disposal." 

A  supplementary  memorandum  explained  that  while  "Ger- 

iy  has  not  so  far  made  unrestricted  use  of  the  weapon  which 

esses  in  her  submarines,"  she  is,  because  of  the  Entente's 


rejection  of  any  possible  peace-understanding,  "unable  further 
to  forego  the  full  use  of  her  submarines."  "The  now  openly 
disclosed  intention  of  the  Entente  Allies,"  it  is  asserted,  "gives 
back  to  Germany  the  freedom  of  action  which  she  reserved  in 
her  note  addrest  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  on 
May  4,  1916."     Under  these  circumstances,  the  note  continues, 

"Germany  will  meet  the  illegal  measures  of  her  enemies  by 
forcibly  preventing,  after  February  1,  1917,  in  a  zone  around 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  included,  from  and  to 
England  and  from  and  to  France,  etc.,  etc.  All  ships 
met  within  that  zone  will  be  sunk. 

"The  Imperial  Government  is  confident  that  this 
measure  will  result  in  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
war  and  in  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  so  much  at 
heart."  . 

Another  memorandum  names  the  boundaries  of  the 
two  zones  (the  one  surrounding  England  is  outlined 
on  the  map  on  this  page),  and  gives  permission  to 
one  American  passenger-ship  to  visit  England  each 
week,  on  the  condition  that  it  make  Falmouth  its  port 
of  destination,  use  a  certain  route,  arrive  and 
depart  on  a  certain  day,  and  carry  certain  specified 
markings  in  addition  to  the  American  flag. 

Thus,  apparently,  would  Germany  bring  peace  by 
more  intensified  war.  But  few  of  our  editors,  save 
those  speaking  for  German-Americans,  believe  it  can 
succeed,  either  as  a  threat  or  as  an  actual  blockade 
of  England.  "Germany's  Worst  Blunder"  was  the 
title  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  vigorous  edi- 
(  torials  treating  the  new  German  policy.     It  appeared 

in  a  daily  with  decided  pacifistic  leanings,  a  friendli- 
ness for  the  Wilson  foreign  policies,  and  a  willingness 
to  see  reason  in  any  quarter.  Said  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"Having  begun  the  European  War  by  an  act  of 
perfidy,  the  German  Government  now  seeks  to  end 
it  by  an  act  of  criminal  insanity.  In  a  mad  lurch 
away  from  the  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  by  reason 
and  negotiation,  the  German  authorities  announce 
that  they  will  begin  this  day  to  run  amuck  on  the  high 
seas.  A  Malay  pirate  could  not  have  made  the  an- 
nouncement more  brutally 

"Not  only  is  the  indiscriminate  sinking  of  passen- 
ger-vessels  on  the  ocean,  with  reckless  disregard  of  the  loss  of 
life  among  non-combatants,  a  defiant  violation  of  international 
law  and  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  man  and  God,  but  it  is  the  most 
insolent  attack  upon  the  peace  and  security  of  the  whole  world 
ever  made.  Upon  neutral  rights  Germany  would  wipe  her  feet 
as  upon  a  door-mat.  Her  own  professions  and  her  pledges  to 
the  United  States  she  would  make  appear  only  a  blackmailing 
attempt  to  force  us  to  do  her  will. 

"We  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  greatest  blunder  made  by 
the  German  rulers  in  their  two  years  of  heaping  blunder  upon 
blunder." 

A  reference  in  the  note  to  the  "warm  and  cordial  sympathy" 
for  Belgium  "felt  in  the  United  States,"  seemed  to  The  Evening 
Post  only  matched  for  "utter  Dummheit"  by  "the  German 
proposal  graciously  to  permit  one  American  passenger-steamer 
a  week  to  sail  for  Europe  without  being  sunk  on  sight.  Such 
intolerable  dictation,  under  the  guise  of  a  friendly  concession, 
could  not  have  been  conceived  or  phrased  anywhere  but  in  the 
German  Foreign  Office — or  an  insane  asylum."     The  American 


answer  had  been  given  in  advance — 

"Such  methods  of  warfaro  on  non-combatants  at  sea  as 
Germany  now  purposes  to  renew  in  an  intensified  form,  sho  has 
already  been  officially  informed  that  she  can  not  persist  in  and 
expect  to  remain  in  friendly  relations  with  this  country.  On 
that  point  our  Government  is  fully  committed  and  the  German 
authorities  know  it.  With  their  eyes  open,  they  took  the  risk 
of  a  breach  with  the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean  tli.it 
the  PresidenWshould  meet  headlong  folly  with  rashness.     Having 
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condemned  Germany  for  engulfing  Europe  in  war  by  a  pre- 
cipitate ultimatum,  it  is  not  for  Americans  to  clamor  for  instant 
hostilities.  There  need  be  no  loss  of  time  in  making  our  position 
absolutely  clear;  and,  1  hen,  on  the  first  overt  act  we  can  proceed 
to  the  step  of  which  the  President  gave  warning  less  than  a  year 
ago—namely,  to  'sever  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German 
Empire  altogether.' 

"About  all  this  there  is  every  reason  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  public  to  try  to  keep  a  cool  head.     And 
there  is  no  need  for  the  world  to  be  dismayed  by  the  new  German 
threats.     They  are  not  yet   put    into  execution.     In  their  en- 
tirety, we  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  can  be. 
German  submarines  may  run  a   terrible  course  of  de- 
struction and  slaughter.     But  that  they  can  come  any- 
where  near  fulfilling   the   proud  boast    that    England 
and  France  will  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  the  ocean, 
and  that  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United   States 
will  be  dwarfed  to  the  pitiful  measure  indicated  by  the 
German  note,   is  to  our  mind  wholly  incredible.     The 
Allies   and   neutrals   are   not  reduced   to    helplessness. 
And  even  if  they  have  to  suffer  unutterable  things  at 
the.  hands  of  German  submarines,  let  not  the  German 
Government  imagine  that  in  any  such  way  can  the 
high  spirit  of  freemen  be   broken.     It  were  better  to 
starve  and  sink  into  misery  and  die  a  thousand 'deaths 
than  submit  to  a  tyranny  based  on  organized  murder." 

The  German  proclamation,  as  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune was  by  no  means  the  only  newspaper  to  observe, 
threw  "a  new  Tight  on  the  recalled  Lansing  explanation 
of  President  Wilson's  recent  peace-note.  Mr.  Lansing 
told  the  truth.  All  the  President's  recent  peace-ma- 
neuverings  have  apparently  been  for  the  purpose  of  stav- 
ing off  a  break  with  Germany— of  securing  peace  in 
Europe  in  order  to  forestall  the  disagreeable  necessity 
of  facing  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many." "  Woodrow  Wilson's  peace-movements  were 
what  they  purported  to  be,"  says  the  more  friendly 
Macon  Telegraph,'  "  the  last  attempt  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.     Seemingly  the  attempt  has  failed." 

A  new  light  is  also  cast  upon  the  German  peace- 
overtures  of  December  12,  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
perceives.  They  were  "not  really  a  peace-offer,  but  a 
war-move." 

"They  were  designed  for  no  purpose  under  heaven 
save  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  announcement  made  yesterday 
of  a  return  to  a-  policy  of  wholesale  atrocity  on  the  high  seas. 
They  were  carefully  framed  and  worded  so  as  to  elieit  replies 
from  the  Entente  Powers  of  such  a  kind  as  might  serve  in  the 
German  mind  for  an  argument  to  justify  a  new  campaign  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war." 

Yet  the  New  York  Sun  observes  that  Germany  "can  not  be 
accused  of  breaking  faith  with  the  United  States."  The  facts 
are  thus  stated: 

"On  April  20.  L916,  after  the  attack  on  the  Sussex,  President 
Wilson  through  Ambassador  Gerard  notified  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Berlin  that  unless  it  should  immediately  declare 
and  effect  an  abandonment  of  its  then  avowed  methods  of  sub- 
marine warfare  against  passenger-  and  freight-carrying  vessels 
the  United  States  could  -'nave  no  choice  but  to  sever  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  German  Empire  altogether.' 

"To  this  Germany  replied  on  May  5,  in  a  note  from  Dr.  von 
Jagow  to  Mr.  Gerard,  that  the  United  States  ought  to  insist 
equally  upon  the  observance  by  Great  Britain  of  the  recognized 
rules  of  international  law;  that  pending  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  to  bring  Great  Britain  to  a  sense  of  her 
obligations  in  this  respect  Germany  would  suspend  her  attacks 
on  merchant  vessels  without  warning  and  without  saving  human 
lives-  but  that  if  the  United  States  did  not  succeed  in  having 
tin-  laws  of  humanity  followed  by  all  belligerents  (meaning 
England)  'the  German  Government  would  then  be  facing  a  new 
situation  in  which  it  must  reserve  to  itself  complete  liberty  of 

decision.' 

"  It  isonlv  fair  to  remember  that  Germany  is  now  exercising,  tor 
reasons  satisfactory  to  herself  if  not  tons,  that  reserved  right 
to  withdraw   her  promise  of  which  she  notified  us  at  the  time. 

The   two    possible   explanations   of   Germany's   decision    "to 


return  to  the  atrocities  and  barbarities  of  submarine  warfan 
according  to  The  Sun,  are,  first,  that  she  really  believes  it  to 
be  within  her  power  to  starve  England  into  submission,  and. 
secondly,  that  being  "conscious  of  imminent  exhaustion  and 
defeat,"  she  is  willing  to  draw  other  neutrals  into  the  fight 
against  her  in  order  to  "yield  at  last  to  the  inevitable  with, 
better  grace."  The  Sun's  Washington  correspondent  hears 
that  the  Teutons  have  accumulated  from  300  to  500  submarine-, 
which  are  expected  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from  England  and  bring 


WAR   AGAINST   EVERYBODY. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World 

that  nation  to  its  knees  inside  of  two  months.  To  the  German 
Reichstag  the  Imperial  Chancellor  explained  that  he  had  been 
opposing  an  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  because  the  time 
was  not  ripe.      But  this  winter  it  is.     In  the  first  place: 

"The  most  important  fact  of  all  is  that  the  number  of  OUT 
submarines  has  been  very  considerably  increased  as  compared 
with  last  spring,  and  therein'  a  firm  basis  for  success  has  been 
established.  The  second  codecisive  reason  is  the  bad  cereal 
harvest  of  the  world.  This  fact  already  confront-  England, 
France,  and  Italy  with  serious  difficulties  which  by  means 
of  unrestricted  U-bo&i  war  will  be  broughl  to  a  point  of  unbear- 
ableness.  ...  If  we  may  now  venture  to  estimate  the  positive 
advantages  of  unrestricted  C7-boa1  war  at  a  very  much  higher 
value  than  last  spring,  the  dangers  which  arise  for  us  from 
17-boat  war  have  correspondingly  decreased  since  thai  time.  .  . 
The  military  situation  as  a  whole  permits  us  to  accept  all  tin 
consequences  which  unrestricted  U-boat  war  may  bring,  and  as 
this  U-boat  war  is  the  means  of  injuring  our  enemies  the  mos1 
grievously,    it    must    be   begun." 

Yet  the  New  York  Glob,  doubts  whether  Germany'-  sub- 
marines can  injure  her  enemies  much  more  grievously  than  thej 
have  been  doing.  Germany,  it  says,  may  have  many  uew, 
large,  and  effective  U-boats,  and  may  even  "increase  the  numb,  r 
of  vessels  sent  to  the  bottom."  But  "what  is  doubtful  i>  that 
disregard  of  the  principles  of  international  law.  adoption  of  even 
greater  ruthlessness  than  ever,  will  enable  her  seriously  to 
diminish  the  number  of  boats  using  enemy  ports,"  The  Glob. 
believes  "that  the  Entente  navies  and  merchant  marine  will 
find  a  way  to  limit  their  losses  whatever  desperate  measures 
Germany  adopts." 
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SHALL   AMERICA  JOIN  A  PEACE-LEAGUE? 

IS  THE  PRESIDENT'S  DREAM  of  our  future  membership 
in  a  great  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace  perilous, 
"immoral,"  and  "full  of  madness,"  as  Senators  Borah 
and  Cummins  declare;  or  does  it,  as  the  New  York  World 
affirms,  represent  the  only  possible  avenue  of  escape  from  a 
future  staggering  under  the  burden  of  militarism  and  dominated 
by  the  doctrine  that  might  is  right?  This  question,  predicts 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  "may  be  the  paramount  issue  of  the  next 
four  years,  the  issue  on  which  the  next  Presidential  election 
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NEEDLESS    APPREHENSION-. 

— Barnetl   In  the  Lo     ^ng<  Les  Examiner. 

will  be  fought."  In  his  historic  address  to  the  Senate  on  January 
22,  the  President  assumed  that  "every  lover  of  mankind,  every 
sane  and  thoughtful  man,  must  take  for  granted"  that  when 
this  war  ends  there  must  be  established  "some  definite  concert 
of  power  which  will  make  it  virtually  impossible  that  any  such 
catastrophe  should  ever  overwhelm  us  again."  He  dismissed 
as  "inconceivable"  the  idea  that  "the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  take  no  part  in  that  great  enterprise,"  because  "no 
covenant  of  cooperative  peace  that  does  not  include  the  peoples 
of  the  New  World  can  suffice  to  keep  the  future  safe  against 
war."  And  in  the  following  words  he  further  declared  his 
allegiance  to  the  idea  of  some  sort  of  league  to  enforce  peace 
when  it  is  once  secured: 

"It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  force  be  created  as  a 
guarantor  of  the  permanency  of  the  settlement  so  much  greater 
t  ban  the  force  of  any  nation  now  engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto 
formed  or  projected,  that  no  nation,  no  probable  com  tuna  I  ion 
of  nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.  If  the  peace  presently 
to  be  mad,-  is  to  endure,  it  must  be  a  peace  made  secure  by  the 
organized  major  force  of  mankind.  .  .  .  I  am  proposing  that  all 
nation-  henceforth  avoid  entangling  alliances  which  would 
draw  them  into  competition  of  power,  catch  them  in  a  net  of 
intrigue  and  3elfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own  affairs  with 
influences  intruded  from  without.  There  is  no  entangling 
alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  When  all  unite  to  act  in  the 
nse  and  with  the  same  purpose,  all  act  iri  the  common 
interest  and  are  free  to  live  their  own  lives  under  a  common 
protection." 

opponents  of  the  President's  plan  argue  that  it 
represents  a  revolutionary  departure  from  our  traditional  policy 
of  "no  entangling  alliances"  and  of  aloofness  from  European 
fi";"  ich  a  league  is  but  another  name  for  an  offensive 

and  defensive  al  -such  as  Washington  warned  us  against, 

anfJ  ;'<;'    national  history  and  policy  runs  counter 


to,"  declares  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  who  was  Attorney- 
General  in  President  Taf  t's  Cabinet.  ' '  The  President  proposes  a 
tremendous  departure  from  the  cardinal  policies  of  this  Republic," 
remarks  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  which  adds:  "It  is  incredible 
that  any  such  treaty  arrangement  would  come  within  gun- 
shot of  ratification  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate."  And 
in  another  Milwaukee  pape%  Victor  L.  Berger's  Leader,  we  read: 

"To  be  frank,  we  doubt  very  much  if  the  American  people 
could  be  induced  to  assume  the  responsibility.  Their  mood  is 
to  shirk  the  responsibilities  that  they  now  have  rather  than  to 
assume  new  and  greater  obligations.  We  may  misjudge  the 
popular  mind,  but  the  very-  sentiment  which  contributed  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  election— the  sentiment  of  gratitude  because  we 
have  escaped  from  the  war,  even  at  the  repeated  sacrifice  of  our 
neutral  rights  to  both  groups  of  belligerents— is  a  sentiment 
that  shirks  rather  than  invites  responsibility." 

Any  arrangement  which  gives  us  a  voice  in  foreign  affairs 
must  necessarily  give  foreign  governments  a  voice  in  ours, 
thereby  involving  a  surrender  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  argues 
the  Philadelphia  North  American.  Moreover,  continues  the 
same  paper — 

"When  all  else  has  been  taken  into  account,  there  remains 
the  certainty  that  a  world  league  would  be  an  incitement  to 
alliances  more  secret  and  more  selfish  than  any  that  have  hitherto 
afflicted  mankind.  Every  issue  arising  would  be  made  the 
subject  of  desperate  intrigue  by  the  nations  directly  concerned 
to  enlist  support  for  their  respective  contentions,  and  the 
certain  result  would  be  rivalries  and  animosities  worse  than 
before." 

To  all  who  are  "carried  away  by  the  seraphic  beauty  of 
President  Wilson's  'concert  of  power,'"  the  Washington  Times 
recommends  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  "which 
was  used  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  crush  the  people  of 
Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Spain."  The  President's  plan,  thinks 
the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  "might  obviate  •  the  little  wars," 
but  could  not  prevent  another  world-war.  Mr.  Bryan  thinks 
it  "inconceivable"  that  the  American  people  "should  be  willing 
to  put  the  American  Army  and  Navy  at  the  command  of  an 
international  council,  which  would  necessarily  be  controlled  by 
European  nations."  To  Senator  Borah  "the  singular  and 
startling  viciousness  of  this  whole  proposition  is  this  ": 

"We  enter  the  league,  we  eon  tribute  our  portion  of  ships  and 
soldiers  for  a  police  force  of  the  world,  a  force  large  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  crush  those  who  do  not  submit  their  vital 
interests  to  arbitration  or  conciliation.  Then  some  question 
arises^  as  to  immigration,  citizenship,  or  of  territorial  pro- 
pinquity to  which  we  decline  as  a  people  to  submit,  especially 
to  a  tribunal  so  preponderatingly  in  numbers  against  us.  Then 
we  have  agreed  in  advance  that  this  force  which  we  have  helped 
to  create  shall  attack  and  assail  us  as  a  people." 

Senator  Cummins,  who  believes  that  membership  in  such  a 
league  would  lead  us  "straight  to  the  hell  of  war,"  defines  his 
position  in  these  words: 

"I  affirm,  as  my  belief,  that  if  this  country  does  what  the 
President  proposes,  we  will  be  involved  either  in  almost  con- 
tinuous war  waged  all  over  the  world  or  we  will  be  engaged  in 
almost  constant  rebellion  against  the  authority  which  he  pro- 
poses to  set  up  over  us 

"The  movement  to  organize  a  world  court  and  to  broaden 
to  its  extreme  limit  the  field  of  arbitration  has  always  had  my 
cordial  approval,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  hope  that  in  the 
progress  of  time  war  would  become  infrequent,  if  not  impossible, 
and  it  is  only  when  it  is  attempted  to  confer  upon  such  a  tribunal, 
or  league,  or  sovereignty,  it  matters  not  how  it  is  described, 
the  power  to  use  armies  and  navies  to  enforce  its  decrees,  or 
to  make  contracts  to  fight  in  a  quarrel  not  our  own,  that  my 
opposition  begins." 

In  the  paragraph  last  quoted  the  Senator  states  the  issue  on 
which  our  two  leading  peace-organizations — the  League  to 
Enforce  Peace  and  the  World's  Court  League — part  company. 
The  latter  organization  believes  in  a  world-court,  modeled  after 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "whose  decisions  will 
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be  supported  and  carried  out  by  the  single  greatest  force  in 
existence— the  sheer  force  of  public  opinion."  This  moves  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  to  point  out  that  the  decrees  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  do  not  rest  solely  upon  public  opinion 
for  enforcement,  but  have  behind  them  "the  police  power  of  the 
United  States,  represented  by  its  militia  and  regular  Army." 
"If  there  is  to  be  a  league  to  enforce  peace,  America  must 
certainly  be  in  it,"  declares  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  and 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  agrees  that  some  form  of  international 
police  force  is  desirable.  "There  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of  in 
the  President's  plan,"  insists  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  and  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal  we  read: 

"There  is  no  merit  and  really  no  point  to  the  contention  that 
the  United  States  should  take  no  part  in  a  future  league  of  nations 
for  preserving  peace  because  to  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  our 
traditional  policy  against  'entangling  alliances '  and  a  menace  to 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Between  the  international  concert  which 
President  Wilson  advocates  and  the  'entangling  alliances' 
which  President  Washington  feared,  there  is  as  wide  and  as 
vital  a  difference  as  between  the  world  of  1917  and  the  world  of 
1796.  Then  the  United  States,  a  young,  weak  republic,  was 
called  upon  to  choose  between  the  web  of  Europe's  war-diplomacy 
and  peaceful  isolation.  Now  the  United  States,  a  great  Power, 
the  greatest  of  neutrals,  is  called  upon  either  to  bear  its  part  in 
a  brave  new  effort  of  world-diplomacy  for  just,  and  durable 
peace,  or,  shirking  responsibility,  cling  to  a  moral  isolation 
which  will  become  more  and  more  perilous." 

There  are  only  two  sides  to  this  question,  declares  the  New 
York  World: 

"Either  the  world  is  coming  to  a  plan  such  as  the  President 
has  proposed  or  it  will  remain  substantially  as  it  was  before  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  all  the 
peoples  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation  that  chooses  from  self- 
interest  to  exalt  the  doctrine  of  domination  by  force  of  arms. 
Those  like  Senator  Cummins,  who  oppose  the  President's  plan 
are  in  favor  of  the  reestablishment  of  the  old  order,  of  which 
Germany  was  the  most  powerful  exponent.  They  may  profess 
abhorrence  of  militarism  and  of  Prussianism,  but  militarism 
and  Prussianism  are  the  very  institutions  that  they  are  main- 
taining, and  their  lip-service  to  world-peace  is  as  hollow  as  all 
other  lip-service."  ^^ 


THE    "BLUE-SKY"    LAWS   UPHELD 

THE  HORIZON  OF  GET-RICH-QUICK  MEN  darkens 
with  clouds  promptly  with  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  that,  "blue-sky"  laws  in  Ohio, 
Michigan,  and  South  Dakota  are  constitutional,  remarks  the 
Louisville  Post,  which  is  among  the  journals  that  welcome  the 
ruling  cordially.     Such  laws  are  so  called,  the  press  remind  us, 
-because  their  purpose  is  to  make  impossible  the  operations  of 
promoters  whose  promises  are  "as  limitless  as  the  blue  sky" 
and  about  as  tangible.     They  have  been  enacted  in  twenty-six 
States,  and  altho  not  all  exactly  alike,  observes  the  Newark 
News,  are  very  similar.     From  year  to  year,  as  imperfections 
appeared,  adds  this  journal,  they  have  been  amended  "so  that 
what  originally  appeared  likely  to  be  an  onerous  discrimination 
or  burden  upon  interstate  dealers  in,  or  buyers  of,  securities  has, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  been  done  away  with."     The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  explains  that,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  fraudu- 
lent   or    deceptive  issues  of    stock,   security  commissioners  or 
other  public  officials  are  authorized  to  examine  securities,  pros- 
pectuses, and  such  information,  and  to  license  dealers  to  trade 
in  issues  considered  lawful.      Generally,  certain   securities  are 
exempt,  we  are  told,  such  as  those  listed  on  regular  exchanges, 
those  of  banks,  trust-companies,  building  and  loan  companies. 
those   relating   to   real-estate     transactions,   and    some    others. 
Dealing's  in  promissory  notes  and  commercial  paper  or  mere 
buying  and  selling  between  individuals  are  not  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

The  point  made  against  the  " blue-sky  "  laws  was  that  "corpor- 
ate securities  are  instrumentalities  of  commerce  and  subject 
only  to  national  regulation,"  but  Mr.  Justice  McKenna,  handing 


down  the  decision,  took  the  ground  that  the  States  are  empow- 
ered to  deal  with  the  question  of  fraudulent  transactions  within 
their  jurisdiction.  And  The  Journal  of  Commerce  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  "danger  is  that  the  exercise  of  State  authority  may 
be  carried  too  far  or  made  discriminating  in  what  is  regarded  as 
the  interest  of  the  State  taking  action."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Me  Reynolds  alone  dissented, 
according  to  Washington  dispatches,  we  read  the  following: 

"Prevention  of  deception  is  within  the  competency  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  integrity  of  securities  representative  of  property 
in  distant  States  can  only  be  assured  by  the  probity  of  the  dealers 
in  them  and  the  information  they  are  required  to  give.  This 
assurance  the  States  deemed  necessary  for  their  welfare  to  require 
and  that  requirement  is  not  unreasonable  or  inappropriate. 

"We  can  not  stay  the  hands  of  Government  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  the  impolicy  of  its  legislation.  Every  new  regu- 
lation of  business  meets  challenge.  But  the  policy  of  a  State 
and  its  expression  in  laws  must  vary  with  circumstances. 

"The  statutes  burden  honest  business,  it  is  true,  but  burden 
it  only  that  under  its  forms  dishonest  business  may  not  be  done. 
Expense  may  thereby  be  caused  and  ineonvenience.  but  to 
arrest  the  power  of  the  State  by  such  considerations  would  make 
it  impotent  to  discharge  its  functions.  It  costs  something  to 
be  governed." 

Of  course,  "blue-sky"  laws  in  Ohio  have  naturally  not  been 
popular  with  "certain  kinds  of  men  and  organizations,  because 
they  interfere  with  their  kind  of  business,"  observes  the  Cleve- 
land  Plain   Dealer,   but   now   that   their  objections   have   been 
swept  away  by  the  highest  judicial  authority,  as  soon  as  the  laws 
can  again  be  put  in  complete  operation  there  may  be  expected 
"a  renewed   popular   confidence   in   the    securities   which    the 
market  offers."     And  the  Cleveland  Leader  points  out  that  the 
action  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  avert  many  losses  to  possible 
victims  of  deception,  and  thus  leave  more  money  for  use  in 
legitimate  business  and  securities.     Moreover,   the  decision  is 
"an  affirmation  of  the  right  of   law-making  bodies  to  protect 
individuals  against  their  own  folly  or  carelessness  when  they  are 
exposed  to  temptation  of  a  fraudulent  or  dubious  nature."     The 
Toledo  Blade  recalls  that  the  "blue-sky"  laws  of  Ohio,  Michigan, 
and  South  Dakota  had  all  been  held  unconstitutional  by  lower 
Federal  courts,  and  thinks  that  most  people  are  agreed  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  the  side  of  right,  and  that  "inci- 
dentally they  are   probably  agreed  it  is  more  progressive  than 
the   inferior  Federal   courts."     Similarly,   the   Columbus    Ohio 
State  Journal  says  that  the  "legal  technicalities  set  up  by  the 
defeated  interest  have  been  swept  aside  by  a  forward-looking 
court,  and  the  hard-fought  case  has  been  decided  by  its  merits. 
as   the  honest  layman  sees   them."      The   Detroit    Fra    Press 
believes  the  upholding  of  the  "blue-sky"  law  will  be  extremely 
welcome   to  Michigan,   if  for  nothing   more   than   its   effecl    in 
clearing   up   a   situation   of   uncertainty    in    which    everybody 
concerned  in  transferring  securities  found  himself  inextricably 
ensnarled,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
legislation  covered  by  the  law.  but  the  opinion  of  The  Fret  P 
has  been   that   it  is  one  of  the   soiled   progressive   poh 
which  is  beneficent  in  promise.     Much  depends  on  its  adminis- 
tration, of  course:  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  official  it  should  operate 
to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  avoidable  pecuniary  loss  among  those 
who  can  least  afford  to  lose  money  and  who  are  most   apt   to 
lose   it— the   untrained   in    finance's   ways,    always   the   eas 
victims  of  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible  promoters. 

The  Detroit  Journal  considers  it  fortunate  for  Michigan 
at  large  and  for  the  newspapers  in  particular  that  a  decision 
has  been  finally  reached  in  the  vexed  question,  for  "up  to  now 
the  responsibility  of  judging  the  merits  of  stock  issues  has^ 
virtually  been  placed  upon  the  newspapers  by  those  concerns 
which  disputed  the  right  of  the  commission  to  pass  upon  their 
issues."  Now  the  State's  power  is  affirmed,  its  responsibility 
fixt.  and  the  commission  has  '•no  small  task  if  justice  is  to  be 
done  both  to  enterprise  and  to  capital." 


32(5 


MR.   KITCHIN   REDRAWS   AN   OLD   LINE 

IS  THE  HONORABLE  CLAUDE  KITCHIN  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  or  only  Representative  in  Congress  from  North 
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Carolina?"  sharply  asks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
(Ind.),  which  is  among  the  newspapers  that  resent  his  argument 
in  caucus  in  favor  of  the  Administration's  Emergency  Revenue 
Bill.  The  utterance  of  the  majority  leader  of  the  House  which 
lias  stirred  opposition  to  "taxation  according  to  location,"  was 
addrest  to  a  group  of  insurgent  Southern  Democrats  and  pub- 


creeks;  but  the  South  is  exempt  from  paying  for  anything 
Sectionalism  works  only  in  one  directionVtely.  Th?North 
chiefly,  has  paid  for  the  war  between  the  States-  and  mid  Z  ' 
mgly,  with  no  thought  of  sectionalism.  Buf'the  eountrv  s" 
not  united  and  it  never  will  be  united  while  such  section^  as 
na^lSin^"0118  "  SU^ndent,  and  foremen^ 


•   '-'"'■''  hl  " '  N  I    mpan3 

"THE    \l\\    FREEDOM         FROM    TAXATION. 

—Ropers  in  u,,    \ ,  „   York  Herald. 

lished   in   a    Washington   dispatch    to   the   Se*    York   Times  as 
follows: 

"You  can  tell  your  people  thai  practically  all  of  this  tax  will 
go  north  ol  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  preparedness  agna- 
tion has  its  hotbed  w  such  cities  as  Ne*  Fork.  This  bill  levies 
a  tax  on those  who  have  been  clamoring  for  preparedness  and 
are  benefiting  because  of  preparedness  appropriations." 

A  later  dispatch  to  The  Times  relates  that  when  confronted 
pn   the  floor  of  the    House  with  this  report  of  his  statement 
Mr.  Kitchin  declared:    "I  did  not  say  that,  bul  I  will  say  here 
thai   I  think  I  said  something  like  Oris:    'Thai  these  taxes  will 
go  to  pay  appropriations,  practically  all.  or  most  of  which  will 
go  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon',  line';  and  I  will  say  thai  „„„  ; 
that  is,  appropriations  for  preparedness,  shipyards,  tnunitio 
makers,  etc.,  will  go  to  the  benefil  of  those.classes  who  happen 
tO  hve    north    Of  Ma.on    and    Dixon's  J„„,  ;l|,|,o   I   did    qoI    use 
m  my  speech  last  nigh,    the    term,    Mason  and  Dixon's  line    " 
'"    ""•   debate   :'~    ^corded    b3     the    Times   correspondent,    Mr 
Kitchin  suggested,  moreover,  thai     all  these  fellows  who  live  in 
the  localities  which  will  pay  the  large  pan  of  this  tax  ean  gei 
''"I  oi  it  by  moving  down  to  m3   town   of  Scotland  Neck  and 
fading  a  little  bi1  of  h  there."     In  the  absence  of  Southern 
comment  we  mUs1  contenl  ourselves  with  seeing  what  the  North 
'       The  Boston  Journal  (Ind.),  pubHshed  in  a  city  which 
".".'"  "'  oversea  taxation  rather  riolently,    considers  Mr. 

JKitchin's  stand  a-  showing     sectionalism  in  if-  ugbesl  colors" 

and  add 

y.'hI'T  ;s'or"'."'"-1  Pay  i'"r  national  preparedness  because  the 
Nort .believes  m  national  defense,  while  the  South  is  indifferent. 
h«    North  ls  a  so  buying  son*    handsome  marbl,    post-office 
3outhern  "lla*e     and  ii  dredging  some  forgotten  Southern 


So  far  as      pecuniary  injustice"  is  concerned,  remarks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  the  North  is  able  to  stand  it,  and 
n  Southern  politicians  are  so  mean-spirited  that  they  want 
to  be  treated  as  paupers  and  have  the.  North  pay  the  "cost  of 
ihe  Government  and  of  governmental  protection  of  them    well 
arnd  good,  but  we  prefer  to  believe  that"  they  misrepresent' their 
constituencies."     The  North  is  sufficiently  energetic  and  pros- 
perous to  bear  the  burden,  but  the  "moral  injustice  of  the  thing 
should  not  be  and   will   not   be   permanently  endured."     The 
Indianapolis  News   (Ind.)  thinks  that  no  one  who  studies  the 
Revenue  Bill  can  doubt  that  Mr.  Kitchin's  remark  to  the  in- 
surgent Southern  Democrats  is  true  in  fact,     As  he  sees  pre- 
paredness it  is  a  "sectional  question,"  but  the  people  of  New 
York  believed  that  the  nation  should  be  better  prepared  against 
a  foreign  foe,  and  also  thought  that  New  York  was  really  a  part 
of  the  country  that  was  to  be  defended,  and  The  News  proceeds: 
That,  we  think,  is  the  feeling  of  the  American  people  broadlv 
peakmg.     They  believe  that  American  soil  everywhere  oughl 
to  be  made  as  safe  as  possible  against  an  invader.     But  New- 

„  h         ♦  J*™       "  Ham"ri»K  for  Preparedness,'  and,  therefore 

such  is  the  argument,  they  ought  to  pay  the  bill.     Whether 

hey  are  to  be  taxed  for  preparedness,  or  fined  for  'clamor  ng' 

S.&2r    D°UbtleSS  b°th  ideas  ™  *«"  * 
"The  House  leader  condemns  his  own  bill  when  he  admit* 
or,  rather    proudly  avows  that  it  is  sectional    TtMstWv 
were  carried  to  its  legitimate  and  logical  conclusion    the  neS 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  would  be  exempt  from  taxt 

•in  t    rthf  •   ,  P? the  thry  that  °nl'V  th0Se  "*>  want  ed  Z - 
tarn  things  should  be  taxed  for  them,  the  cost  of  public  build- 
up and  river  and  harbor  improvement  would   be   paid        h 
bj  those  ot  the  localities  who  got  the  buildings  or  improvements 
1 1  is  a  fine  sort  of  nationalism  that  is  exhibited  by  Mr.  Kitchin." 
A  mocking  critic  of  Mr.   Kitchin  is  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  which  says  that  according  to  his  "new  principle 
oi  political  economy"  those  who  "clamor  for"  legislation  and  get 
it      should  foot  the  appropriation  bills  passed  for  it  "     In  the 
view  of  this  daily  the  Kitchin  doctrine  of  taxation  is  "beauti- 
ful, simple,  great,"  and  it  can  not  be  "confined  to  preparedness" 
because  "its  majestic  scope  embraces  more  matters  than  even 
Mr.  Kitchin  in  the  throes  of  bis  creative  impulse  can  have  fore- 
«'«'».       Nevertheless  the  Representative  from  North  Carolina 
has  a  stand,  defender  in   the  New  York  World  (Dem.)    which 
admits  thai  when  he  spoke  as  he  did  in  caucus  he  said  a  "fool- 
ish  thing"  but  one    -exactly  as  foolish  as  the  old  Republican 
eomplainl   againsl   the  individual  income  tax  that  it  would  be 
borne  chiefly  by  1  he  people  of  New  York,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

'That  the  Republicans  of  Congress  should  fall  back  upon  this 
remark  ... i  their  fighl  against  the  new  Revenue  Bill  reveals  the 
Poverty  0  their  case.  Such  a  tax  is  being  levied  by  the  leading 
belbgerents  m  the  European  War  for  war-purposes  and  against 
excessive  corporate  profits  made  possible  by  war.  It  can  as 
warrantablj  and  justly  be  levied  in  this  country  for  prepared- 
ness   purposes   againsl    war,    on    excessive    profits   made   possible 

by  actual  war  abroad. 

"The  tax  is  paid  by  those  who  have  the  excess  profits    as 
the  ...con,,,  tax  is  paid  by  those  who  have  the  excess  incomes 
BUI    the    profits,   as   the   income,  are  contributed   by    the   whole 
-""..try  and  its  business  abroad,  and  not   l,v  any  one  section  in 
proportion  to  its  tax  payments,  and  if  there  is  any  wav  to  levy 

a    tax   on    wealth    which    must    not    largely   be   paid'whe.'e   wealth 

is  mostly  domiciled,  we  should  like  to  know  what  that  waV  is 

As   represented    by    reactionary    Republicans   in   Congress' 

American  wealth  is  still  possest  of  the  sniveling  and  privileged 

spirit  Which  possest  Kurdish  wealth  in  the  earlier  .lavs  of  Uovd- 

Ueorge.     Now   English  wealth  is  hailing  Lloyd-George  as  the 

avior  Ol    the    nation.      What   American    wealth    seems    to    need 
mosl    .-  a   dose  of   Lloyd-<  Jeorge." 
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ALBA  B.  JOHNSON, 

President  of  the  Convention, 
Which,  he  said,  was  held  "  to  increase  the 
common  sum  of  knowledge  of  the  methods 
necessary  to  extend  permanently  and  profitably 
both  to  ourselves  and  to  our  foreign  cousins 
the  overseas  commerce  of  the  United  States." 


ROBERT  DOLLAR, 

Shipowner. 
"  The  Republicans  for  years  did  their  worst  to 
hurt  the  merchant   marine,  and  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Democrats  was  that 


JAMES  A.  FARRELL, 

Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council. 

'  We  can  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
establishment  of  lasting  concord  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world  by  setting  our  faces  again-! 


pnpp  between  tnem  auu  me  i/cmutiam  y><*o  .u"»    f~«± -  . 

tL  Democrats  were  better  flgurers,  and  when    anything   that   looks   to   the   perpetuate   of 
they  took  hold  of  us  they  did  a  better  job."         commercial  war  in  peace. 


THREE  MEN  WHO   SPOKE  WITH  AUTHORITY  AT  PITTSBURG. 


HOW  TO   WIN    TRADE  AFTER   THE  WAR 

A  RACE  for  the  trade  of  the  world,  we  have  been  told, 
"will  start  the  minute  peace  is  declared."     And  our 
chances  of  winning  it  do  not  seem  to  be  considered 
any   too  brilliant.     Hence   the   demand   voiced  at   the  recent 
Foreign  Trade  Convention  in  Pittsburg,  and  summarized  by  the 
Chicago  Herald,  "that  American  business  be  put  on  an  equality 
with  the  European  competition  whicfc  is  certain  to  be  even 
stronger  than  ever  before."     Our  President,  it  is  true,  has  held 
that  when  peace  comes   the  United  States  wiU  be  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets  than  any  other 
country.     But  the  editor  of  The  North  American  Review  is  one 
of  those  who  hold  an  opposite  idea.     Our  European  competitors, 
he  says,  rely  first  upon  their  own  greatly  increased  efficiency, 
and  secondly,  "upon  the  poverty  of  constructive   thought   at 
Washington  to  harass  and  impede  the  enterprise  of  the  rest  of 
the  country."     The  central  fact  in  all  the  European  preparations 
for  trade  after  the  war,  says  the  Chicago  paper  already  quoted, 
"is  government.     That  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  great 
machinery  of  business.     For  Washington  to  stand  apart  and 
not  afford  American  enterprise  the  aid  and  comfort  it  needs  will 
be  to  impose  a  handicap  which  hardly  any  effort  can  overcome." 
The  Federal  Government,  demands  the  New  York  Herald,  must 
act  at  once  to  "remove  those  disadvantages  imposed  by  domestic 
legislation  and  foreign  discrimination  which   now  hamper  our 
overseas  traders."     And  the  two  chief  purposes  of  the  Pittsburg 
convention,  as  evinced  by  the  reports  and  addresses  presented, 
were  to  widen  popular  interest  in  our  foreign  trade  and  to  point 
out  just  what  the  Government  can  do  to  help. 

The  first  demand  on  the  Government  was,  as  stated  in  the 
press,  "a  bargaining  tariff  which  will  permit  retaliation  for  unjust 
discrimination  and  concession  for  valuable  concession."  As  Mr. 
Straight  observed  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention,  "our 
present  tariff  laws  are  inadequate  from  both  points  of  view." 

Then  there  is  the  Webb  Bill  to  permit  cooperation  in  foreign 
trade.  11-  has  already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  in  their  report  to  the 
Pittsburg  convention,  urged  its  passage  by  the  Senate  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  3,  as  necessary  to  avert  a 
disastrous  condition   of   "European  cooperation   vs.   American 


compelled  competition"  after  the  war.     Quoting  further  from 
the  report,  as  reprinted  in  the  press  dispatches: 

"The  doubt,  amounting  to  prohibition,  of  the  right  to  co- 
operate, enables  foreign  buyers,  playing  American  producers 
one  against  another,  to  obtain  American  raw  materials  cheaper 
than  American  buyers,  which,  with  the  lower  European  labor 
cost  gives  the  European  merchandise  fabricated  therefrom 
an  'added  advantage  in  competition  with  American  goods. 
Inability  to  cooperate  thus  confers  upon  our  competitors  a 
practical  subsidy.  Cooperation  in  export  selling  is  imperative 
to  meet  the  proposed  post-bellum  cooperative  buying,  not  only 
by  groups  of  European  industries,  but  even  by  governments, 
with  the  object  of  controlling  prices." 

In  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  the  Government 
has  already  done  something  for  foreign  trade,  said  Mr.  Festus  J. 
Wade,  the  St.  Louis  banker,  and  while  under  it  "we  may  not 
wrest  the  financial  supremacy  of  the  world  from  Europe,  we 
will  be  a  potent  factor  in  it."     Air.  Wade  told  his  hearers  not 
to   be   afraid   of  investing   in   belligerent    Government  bonds. 
For  stupendous  as  is  the  present  debt  of  the  warring  nations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  "have  at  this  time  only  borrow ed 
three-fourths  of   1   per  cent,   of  their  national  wealth. " 
Lewis  E.  Pierson,  a  New  York  banker,  asserted  that  after  the 
war  banking  in  foreign  trade  will  be  more  competitive  and 
European  bankers  more  dangerous  competitors.     For  one  thing, 
said  Mr.  Pierson,  "we  are  without  a  national  theory  concerning 
the  relation  of  government  to  business,"  and  "this  will  give 
European  banking  a  distinct  advantage  over  us  in  the  foreign 
-field."     But  Mr.  Pierson  knows  of  "no  legislative   pan* 
for  these  ills.     The  remedy  must  be  applied  by  business  men  and 
bankers;    "of  Government   we  ask  only  a   sympathetic  under- 
standing   of     our     troubles    and    freedom    from    unreasonable 
restrictions."     Mr.  W.   B.  Fleming,  an  adviser  of   the   Depart- 
ment of  State  at  Washington,  told  the  Pittsburg  convention  that 
American  foreign  investment  must  not  onl>  be  financed  by  Am- 
erica, but  must  be  taken  care  of  by  proper  commercial  treaties. 
When  Mr.  Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  of  Philadelphia,  took  the  chair   to  preside   over 
the  convention,  he  referred  feelingly   to  the  need  of  restoring 
"the  American  flag  to  its  once  proud  position  on  the  seven  seas." 
At  the  session  devoted  to  shipping  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  La^\ 
was  denounced  with  characteristic  vigor  by  Capt.  Robert  Dollar, 
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the  San  Francisco  shipowner.  President  J.  W  Powell  of  the 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  also  paid  his  respects  to 
this  law,  but  spoke  more  favorably  of  the  more  recent  Ship- 
Purchase  Act.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Shipping  Board 
he  said,  shipping  is  "for  the  first  time  elevated  to  a  position  of 
prime  importance." 

So  much  for  what  the  Government  should  do.  It  is  no  less 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  men  conspicuous  at  the  Pittsbui- 
convention,  that  all  of  us  should  realize  the  importance  of  foreign 
trade.  The  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  our  foreign  trade 
during  the  past  quarter-century,  as  shown  by  figures  presented 
at  Pittsburg,  impresses  the  New  York  Commercial: 

avertede«800aLennnd  *  1894  "^  °f  domestic  merchandise 
averaged  $800,000,000  a  year,  in  the  following  [ten  years  thev 
averaged  $1,210  000,000,  and  in  the  decade  pfeceLgThe  wS 
they  averaged  $1,920,000,000.     In  the  last  Lai  yefr  of  that 

ou«»a000e "I6;  i" ^  f'  p1914'  ^  rea°hed  a  total  of  ^340- 
000,000.     At   the   end  of  the  calendar  year   1916  our  exnort, 

rose    o  a  scale  of  six  bilhon  dollars  a  year  and  oui™  poV      , 

MMuntions   of  war   alone   exceeded   the   average   yearly  '  x  j[ 

of  the  decade  preceding  the  war."  '  exP°™s 

Since  normally   half  our  exports   are  agricultural  products 
the  farmer  ought  to  be  the  citizen  most  interested  in  foreign 
trade,  yel  he  knows  and  cares  less  aboul  the  underlying  forces 
m    foreign   trade   than   any   other,   said   Mr.   B.    F     Han  is     ,„ 
Ilhnois  banker  who  described  himself  as  a  "corn-bell  farm'er  " 
Tins  has  been  due,  he  thinks,  largely  to  the  fact  thai   farm- 
products    "have    practically    sold    themselves."     Bui    in    the 
conditions  soon  to  confront    us  farm-products  ma3    meet   dis- 
criminatory   tariffs  and  cooperative    buying,   and    the    farmer 
should  be  prepared  for  the  emergency. 

Ways  and  means  of  carrying  on  t  he  act  ual  business  of  export  ing 
«'■'■'■  oi  course  discusl  and  demonstrated  a1  Pittsburg  I,  w&s 
explained   thai    specific  derelictions  on  the   part    of  American 


exporters  have  been  used  in  foreign  countries  as  the  basis  for 

generalizations  highly  discreditable  to  all  American  trade     The 

foreign  press  in  South  America,  said  an  Associated  Press'repre- 

entative  fresh  from  a  trip  there,  is  making  the  utmost  use  of 

tZde      gS'/   /n   M°m'°e    D°Ctrine'  °f    °Ur   "-Penahstic 

sites  Th",  ;  treatment  °f  ^^  ta  °Ur  S-then, 
States.  This,  he  said,  must  be  met  by  the  right  sort  of  pub- 
States  4i  r  reP°rt.read^Pr-d-t  Fan-ell,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Trade  Council,  asserted  that  the  high  percentage  of  repeat 
orders  is  proof  enough  of  the  excellence  of  our  merchandise 

With  mam    other  papers,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  wel- 
comes the  awakening  to  the  importance  of  our  foreign  trade 

ItbIaraS  US  t0  "k^  «*  *~*  level,"  and  in  p'articuli 
not  to  become  possest  with  the  idea  of  "commercial  supremacy  » 
U  e  should  proceed  to  get  our  fair  share  of  trade  after  the  war 
says  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  but  "in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  real 
helpfulness  to  the  victims  of  the  war."  This  radical  Pittsburg 
•lady  joins  the  conservative  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
m  commendation  of  Mr.  Farrell  for  his  words  at  the  convention 
banquet  when  he  said,  as  quoted  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch: 

in  lnrZeSem1  V^  ?S&ntic  needs  of  the  war-swept  territories 
in  Europe  and  of  their  poverty-stricken  populations     ,„' 
-'-non  of  the  old-time  methods  of  con^Son^ ds trUT 
ooperation  on  (he  broadest  and  most  generous  scale   and 
•»   the  most  sympathetic  spirit,  must  be  the  rule    if  e  onon  i 
'—very  ,s  to  be  quick  and   thorough      We  sh    1  Lre,! T 

world  b3  estabhshing  a  cooperative  system  of  selling  in  foreign 
trade  among  ourselves.  We  shall  greatly  less,,,  the  possibSfv 
^  perpetuating  in  the  domain  of  commerce  the  oitWssand 
hatred  engendered  by  the  war  if  we  refuse  to  be  d r     n     Z  tit 

£SRX  SSSTf1^  Understandi^  A»t  w^SmakeTs 


I  B  ■  r  Treasurj  deficit  is  the  real  leak-Watf  Street  Journal 

Ul   shouldereei  with  cheers  a  taa *cess  prophets.     A,,    Yorl   Sun 

x!', , ;:;/;::,,' l,is """"""  *2mu< ' '""•'  vi"««'"»M 

wonoTwht,*^^ ^ R1V6rAa    «-TO-*a - 

our^^^sn^^r^dAr —<- — 

cZr^^^C^rTne"  " ' ' — -  - 

No.Villaisn'tdead    bul  henearlydied 
laughing.    PhiladelphiaNorth  Inierican. 

When   baseball    becomes    unionized 

we  sl'i»i"...  ii„  umpires  will  be  .,,,,,1, 
walking  delegates  so  thej  can  call 
-irikcv.     Brooi  lyn  Eagle. 

I'm.  ne*  Austrian  Ambassador  as- 
sures us  thai,  he  comes  as  a  friend 
li  isn't  how  they  a  me  so  much  as  ho* 
they  go.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mb.  Wii.-ov  says  universal  mllitarj 
service    Is  a  question    'nol   to  b 
tied    ex   cathedra/'     So  it    is   not   like 
universal  peace.— Cleveland  Leader. 

Belgu  m    musl     Inevitablj     regard 

'""    withoul    rietorj      as   an   Idea 

that   would   be  much   better  If  ii  had 

'"""   thoughl    of  earlier.      Washington 

Star. 

if.,u  those  German  commerce-raiders 

the  British  blo<  ma  to  be 

'"'  deal  "'  a   mysterj    bul   maybe 

British  rare  at    tea  at  the 

napoli 

"■  named,'  says  the  I 

New  York,  Chi 
New  Orleans.     They 

Ued  :     oi     ■■ 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


f?hlcargo,  Shu    Low  ,    ],'.,„ 

Vnd     er     might    on< 

Dealer. 


«-".-;:: ^SSSs ;-;;!,;' '  **•  •»  - «*-  >»  * 

Germany  may  consent  to  peace  without  victory  since  her  victory  without 

peace  seems  somewhat  unsatlsfactorj 

—New  York  Sun. 

Peace  without  victory!  How  the 
President  must  have  enjoyed  all  the 
tie  games  the  old  Princeton  eleven 
played  I— Syracuse  Po.st-Stan  dard. 

The  trouble  with  this  "peace- be- 
tween-equals"  theory  is  that  Germany 
Is  not  yet  convinced  that  she  has  any 
equals.— Philadelphia  North  American. 
President  Wilson  says  he  is  op- 
posed to  compulsory  military  service 
Now  If  he  will  only  rid  us  of  compul- 
sory taxation  he  can  have  a  third  term 
-Cleveland  Leader. 

A  New  York  paper  yesterdaj 
pntited  a  picture  of  the  crookedesl 
street  In  New  York,  and  oddly  enough 
"  w:is"  '  the  street  you  thought  H 
was  at  aU.     Buffalo  News. 

SlXTT  thousand  persons  hit  Sunday  s 
sawdust  trail  at  Boston.  Any  one  fa 
miliar  win,  Boston's  streets  won't 
wonder  that  they  hanker  to  try  the 
straight  path.  Philadelphia  North 
i  merican, 


"■■-'  '  '"   "     '-   -""    '   »ABLI    TO  SEE   HOW    QBBEC1 
1     G    "'    ,:l     Bl  ntmh,,   ,:v   ENTERING   THE   t^AR. 

Darling  it,  the  l>cs  Moines  Register. 


ONE     Of     the    scenes     enacted     at    a 
fashionable       entertainment.       reeenth 

shows  the  (inures  on  a  magazine-cove; 
"coming  to  life."     Nothing  was  said 
about  the  text  Inside  the  magazine 
Neu    York  Evening  Post. 
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BURYING   THE   MONROE   DOCTRINE 
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[RE   FUNERAL  ORATION  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  contained    in   President   Wilson's    peace-address 
to    the    Senate,"    says    the   Madrid    Epoca,    and   in 
offering  to  guarantee  peace  based  upon  the  terms  he  then  out- 
lined,   he    also    jettisoned    Washington's    policy    of     avoiding 
•entangling    alliances."     The    message,  continues    the    Epoca, 
"is  at  once  an  expression  of  its  author's  idealistic  sentiments 
and  an  announcement  of  greater 
intervention  by  the  United  States 
in  European  politics."     This  view 
also    obtains    in    Russia,    where, 
despite  the    cordial  indorsement 
of    the  Foreign  Office,  the  Presi- 
dent's   views    have    received    a 
somewhat  hostile  commentary  in 
the  press.    The  Petrograd  Novoye 
Vremya    says    that    Mr.   Wilson 
has  east  away  the  security  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine   for   a   dream. 
It  writes: 

"Apparently  President  Wilson 
repudiates  the  principle  of  the 
balance  of  power  and  seeks  to 
establish  some  kind  of  interna- 
tional authority.  Does  President 
Wilson  admit  that  the  system 
should  also  operate  in  America? 
What  becomes  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine?" 

But  perhaps  the  severest  critic 
of  the  President  hails  from  neu- 
tral Switzerland,  where  the 
Zurich  Nachrichten  takes  him 
roundly  to  task  for  "meddling 
in  affairs  in  which  he  has  no 
concern,"  and  it  proceeds  to  say 
of  the  former  professor  of  history : 


"President  Wilson  violates  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  pretending  to  meddle  with  European  concerns,  the  more  so 
as  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  basis  o)  European 
states,  their  history  and  their  development," 

In  Paris  we  find  the  same  disposition  to  think  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  UCEuvre  is  quite  excited  about 
it  and  politely  hints  that  America  should  not  interfere  in  Euro- 
pean affairs.  The  phrase,  "peace  without  victory."  stirs  its 
ire  and  it  heads  its  columns  with  two  squibs  which  read: 

"•Peace  must  be  a  peace  without  victory.'  says  President 
Wilson  And  underneath:  'Let  Europeans  not  mix  them- 
selves up  in  our  affairs/  said  President  Monroe." 

The'joumal  des  D&ats  remarks  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
implies  reciprocity  and  thai  if  America  "insists  on  entering 
European  politics,"  then  she  gives  Europe  a  similar  righl  to 
intervene  in  American  affairs.     It  continues: 

"This  move  is  jusl  as  extraordinary  in  form  as  in  its  basic 
conception.  Wilson  insists  on  the  role  which  is  incumbent 
upon  the  American  nation  in  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the 
establishment  of  a  world  status.  But  peace  wi h,u  v^j 
would  be  a  peace  in  which  the  aggressors  would  be  treated  on  tin 
same  footing  as  the  victims.  President  Wilson's  principles  ot 
justice  ami  morality  ought  to  prevent  a  wish  ot  this  sort. 

The  London  Daily  Mail  pours  scorn  on  the  President's  new 


"Monroe  Doctrine  for  the   World."   which  it  characterizes  as 

-hopelessly  visionary."  I.  asserts  that  "the  old  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  maintained  by  the  aid  of  the  British  Navy,"  and 
sarcastically  inquires,  "Is  there  to  be  anything  so  brutal  h  hind 
the  new  version?  "  The  three  European  organs  that  have  given 
the  President  enthusiastic  and  unqualified  support  are  all  of  a 
peculiarly  idealistic  type.     The  Berlin  Zukunft,  the  organ  of  the 

brilliant  and  radical  Maximilian 
Harden,  deplores  the  German 
habit  "of  judging  all  things  by 
such  catchwords  as  'money 
trust,'  'electioneering  tactics,' 
or  'the  Monroe  Doctrine,"'  and 
thus  eulogizes  the  President  and 
his  ideals: 

"Whether  this  path  be  trod- 
den  sooner   or   later,    gladly   or 
timidly,  or  whether  his  counsel 
be  treated  scornfully  and  rejected 
to-morrow,    we    can  not    to-day 
foretell,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
storms   of   time   can   ever   carry 
away  this  message.     It  will  con- 
tinue   to    work    in    the    secret 
depths  of  men's  souls  and  must 
gradually  so  increase  the  number> 
of  those  longing  for  a  righteous 
peace  that  in  countries  with  self- 
reliant    peoples    no    power    cau 
long  resist  it." 

Turning  to  the  President  him- 
self, the  Zukunft  writes: 

"A  man  of  this  type  will  smile 
at  the  nursery-stories  about  Ger- 
man vengeance.  German  struggle 
for  world-dominion,  and  German 
yearning  for  South  America. 
He  will  feel  himself  even  in  the 
most  difficult  undertaking  the 
servant  of  humanity,  and  will  seek  the  point  where  he  can  com- 
bine this  service  with  that  due  his  own  country 

"Onlv  one  more  ambition  can  still  entice  Inn,  namdy  to 
reach  the  never-clouded  summits  from  which  he  figure ,  oi  tb 
benefactors  of  humanity  illumine  the  history  ot  the  world. 

Only  one  English  daily  of  the  first  rank  has  cordially  indorse,] 
the  President,  and  that  is  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Long  the 
exponent   of  a  certain  sort  of  pacifism.      Th    Guardian  says: 
•„    is  a   splendid  policy,    nobly   exprest.      How    will   it    be   re- 

ceived?    Bv  the  peoples  everywhere  we  can  not  doubl  joyfuUj  . 

Dy  men    of    good-will    and    enlightenment    everywhere    no, 
ovfullv   and   with   a   clear   perception    that    this  ,s   no  v,s,o„   o 
{Uopia.   bu1    a   ^U   thought-out   and  justly  trained  scheme  o.   a 
man  in  a  greal   position  and  versed  m  great  affairs. 

The  London  Daily  News,  which  alone  among  the  London 
dailies  Violently  protested  against  England's  entry  into  the 
war.  is  the  organ  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Radical  party  and  the 
apostle  of  antivaccination,  antivivisection,  and  many  other 
similar  ideas.  It  is  enthusiastic  in  support  of  any  antrwar 
proposal,  ami  is  the  only  journal  which  attempts  to  excuse  the 
President's  phrase  "peace  without  victory."     It  says: 

•1,    is  open  to  the  purists  to  seize  on  the  assertion  that  the 

statements  from  both  groups  of  belligerents  have  implied  tluU 
the  coming  peace  must  be  a  peace  without  victor> .     Extra*  ted 


SWORD   AND   PEN. 
Wiwn  (to  Humanity)— 'Madam,  i   cant   find   my  sword 
but  did  you  ever  see  a  finer  pen  ?  " 

—Cape  Times  (Cape  Town,  South  Africa). 
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from  the  context,  that  phrase  might  seem  to  invite  comparison 
with  one  or  two  unfortunately  ambiguous  passages  in  previous 
speeches  and  notes  emanating  from  the  White  House;  but 
observation  of  the  sentences  immediately  following  makes  it 
clear  that  President  Wilson  is  laying  down  a  principle  that  goes 
little,  it  at  all,  beyond  the  declaration  made  to  him  by  the  Allies 
a  fortnight  ago,  that  they  never  contemplated  the  extermination 
or  political  disappearance  of  the  German  people  and  that  the 
peace  they  seek  is  based  on  liberty,  justice,  and  fidelity  to  inter- 
national engagements.  On  that  declaration  President  Wilson's 
address  is  a  comprehensive  and  illuminating  commentary." 

The  predominant  opinion  in  Germany  is  that  our  Monroe 
Doctrine  places  us  in  the  position  of  an  "eternal  onlooker,"  while 
the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  de- 
scribes the  President  as  "the 
animated  theorist,"  The  Essen 
General  Anzeiger  warns  us  that 
we  had  better  keep  out  of  the 
negotiations,  and  proceeds: 

"Germany     regards      sympa- 
thetically the  ideal  of  a  restora- 
tion of  a  balance  of  power,  but 
the  balance  must  not  be  main- 
tained only  to  the  advantage  of 
England.     Germany  demands  a 
place  in  the  sun.     She  can  not, 
moreover,    share    Mr.    Wilson's 
optimism     regarding     the     non- 
destructive    intentions     of     the 
Entente.    Mr.  Wilson's  principles 
are  those  of  an  onlooker,  not  of  a 
participant  in  the  struggle,  and 
in  any  case  his  present  views  are 
very   different   from    those   held 
previously  by    America    in    her 
own  wars. 

"On  two  points  at  least  Ger- 
many's reply  must  be  definite 
Our  way  to  peace  can  not  be 
taken  via  an  American  revision 
of  peace-conditions.  Also  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  plan  to  constitute 
a  force  capable  of  assuring  the 
genuineness  of  the  agreements 
strikes  us  as  being  quite  beyond 
the  bounds  of  practicability. 
The   preliminary   conditions   for 

such  an  establishment  would  be  a  dissolution  of  world-Powers 
and  this  could  not  be  achieved  without  the  abandonment  of  al- 
liances, but  of  such  abandonment  we  can  not  dream  at  present  " 


A' 


INTER-ALLY   FRICTION 

SHARP  SPUR,  continually  applied  by  France  and 
England,  is  necessary  to  keep  Russia  in  the  war,  say 
the  German  publicists,  and  we  are  told  that  the  cordial 
reception  given  to  President  Wilson's  peace-efforts  by  official 
Russia  is  due  to  the  bureaucracy's  desperate  need  of  peace. 
Dr.  N.  Risow,  the  Bulgarian  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Berlin^ 
whose  acquaintance  with  Russia  is  long  and  close,  tells  us  that 
the  Czar's  Empire  is  on  the  verge  of  an  internal  cataclysm.  He 
states  his  views  at  length  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  and  says: 
"That  country  of  'possible  impossibilities  and  irreconcilable 

contradictions,'     as     Russia     is 
characterized  by  her  great  satiri- 
cal writers,  is  like  a  volcano  on 
the   eve   of    eruption.      This    is 
shown  by  Russian  press  reports 
and  by  other  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  of    the    Duma,  ■  despite 
obliteration  by  the  Russian  cen- 
sor  of   some  of  the  truth.     Ap- 
parently the  Entente  decided  to 
attempt  directly  to  influence  Rus- 
sian public  opinion.     The  British 
Ambassador,    Sir     George     Bu- 
chanan, delivered  public  speeches 
in  order  to  revive  Russian  con- 
fidence  in   victory   and   in    En- 
gland.    These   speeches  remain- 
ing    without     effect,     England, 
France,  and  Italy  felt  obliged  to 
allow  Premier  Trepoff  to  make 
the  solemn  declaration  that  the 
Dardanelles   definitely  had  been 
promised   to    Russia.     This  ma- 
neuver having  made  no  impres- 
sion,   the    Entente    donned    the 
lion's  garb,  assumed  the  attitude 
of  victors,  and  sent  the  answer  to 
President  Wilson  because  it  was 
afraid  of  a  general  paralysis  in 
Russia." 


AN  ITALIAN  VIEW. 
The  motive  force  that  pulls  the  wires. 

-Numero  (Turin). 


ENGLAND  AS  THE  BAR  TO  PEACE-Some  sections  of 
German  opinion  incline  to  the  idea  that  the  Powers  of  the 
Entente  would  gladly  entertain  peace-propositions  did  not 
England  constantly  force  them  into  a  bellicose  position.  The 
"countries  cited  as  being  eminently  desirous  of  peace  are  Russia 
and  Italy,  when  financial  conditions  are  represented  as  critical 
and  entirely  controlled  by  England.  This  view  is  set  forth  by 
the  Berlin  Jagliche  Rundschau  when  if  writes: 

"We  have  asked  for  the  peaceful  termination  of  this  war 
which  we  have  not  desired,  and  for  which  we  made  no  prepara^ 
tions  After  the  refusal  which  we  have  experienced  we  must 
to  adopt  Glausewitz's  warning,  sunder  ourselves  from  the" 
childish  hope  that  we  can  exorcise  the  rage  of  a  tyrant  bv  vol- 
untary- disarmament. 

"England  can  only  be  conquered  by  might,  never  by  arrange- 
men  or  negotiation.  England  is  the  world-tyrant,  which 
has  led  the  nations  into  this  war,  and  which  alone  maintains 
the  eon n nuance  of  the  war  until  she  has  accomplished  her 
object— the  final  removal  of  a  dangerous  competitor.  It  is 
England  we  must  make  to  suffer  if  wo  are  to  have  peace  But 
in  order  to  do  this,  to  again  adopt  a  sentence  of  Clausewitz, 
we  must  liberate  ourselves  from  an  unreasoning  want  of  con- 
fidence m  the  powers  which  Gfod  has  given  us.     Hitherto  we 

,' V  as8"**  "  *orld  of  enemies.     Whether  they  will 

11  compel  them  to  reason.     And  God  will  eon- 

tinu  ;  a  ug#" 


Dr.  Risow  passes  on  to  explain 
why  the  Russian  nation,  as  a 
whole,  exhibits  only  a  lukewarm 
interest  in  the  war: 

"Contemporary  Russia  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
is  the  Emperor's  Russia,  that  is,  the  present  regime,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  the  Emperor,  who,  despite  all  his  bellicose  proclama- 
tions, is  much  more  interested  in  maintaining  the  rule  of  his 
house  and  the  present  regime  than  in  the  war. 

"The  second  is  liberal  Russia,  represented  by  the  'progres- 
sive bloc,'  which  forms  a  majority  of  the  Duma  and  advocates 
war  until  victory  is  attained,  not  because  it  believes  in  victory 
or  because  it  believes  the  continuation  of  the  war  to  be  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  hopes  to  obtain  a  constitutional  and  parlia- 
mentary Government  by  French  and  English  aid. 

'The  third  is  the  Russia  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  work- 
lngmen,  farmers,  socialists,  and  others,  represented  in  the  Duma 
by  the  parties  of  the  Extreme  Left,  who  want  peace,  liberty, 
and  land  for  agricultural  work.  Their  ideas  are  proclaimed 
by  Maxim  Gorky,  who  demands  peace  because  he  does  not 
believe  in  victory. 

"A  compromise  of  these  three  Russian  divisions  is  improb- 
able, if   not  impossible.     Only  a  miracle  could  reconcile  these 
irreconcilable  contradictions.'" 

These  views  receive  a  certain  support  even  in  Russia  itself, 
where,  despite  the  strict  press  censorship,  it  is  possible  to  read 
between  the  lines.  For  example,  the  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya 
accuses  Germany  and  her  agents  in  Russia  of  attempting  to 
cause  dissensions  between  Russia  and  her  allies.     It  writes: 

"By  means  of  dark  rumors,  ridicule,  and  even  open  perversion 
they  have  spread  the  thought  that  our  Allies  aro  prosecuting 
not  a  real  but  a  sham  war;  they  let  it  be  understood  that  the 
war  is  being  protracted  on  purpose;  that  the  object  of  that 
^'liberate  slowness  is  the  exhaustion  not  only  of  German v  but 
ot  Russia  as  well;   that  wc  are  left  without  help  at  most  critical 
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moments;    that  after  reducing  us  to  complete  exhaustion  ou^ 
allies,  on  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  refuse  us  our 
Legitimate  claims;    that  the  only  way  out  of  such  a  situation  is 
I  he  conclusion  of  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  .  .  .  .  .  . 

"The  war  at  the  present  time  is  prosecuted  not  alone  by  the 
Government  and  its  permanent  organs.  It  is  prosecuted  by  the 
whole  nation.  Its  mood  and  views  haves  therefore,  no  less 
significance  for  success  than  the  intentions  of  the  Government, 
Rumors  and  tales,  if  they  fall  upon  receptive  soil,  become  .  .  . 
a  real  weapon.  The  best,  and  perhaps  the  only,  reliable  means 
of  combating  their  pernicious  influence  is  their  open  and  unre- 
stricted discussion  in  the  press.  Unfortunately,  the  Russian 
press  do  not  have  the  possibilities  necessary  for  that  and  the 
rumors,  which  all  the  nine  censorships  are  powerless  to  check, 
have  spread  and  bred  like  toad- 
stools in  a  dark  and  marshy 
place." 

The  Allied  press  return  the 
compliment,  and  we  hear  stories 
of  dissensions  between  the  Kaiser 
and  the  new  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  are  told  how  Bulgaria  is  on 
the  verge  of  deserting  the  Central 
Powers.  Such  tales  have  to  be 
received  with  caution,  but  some 
light  on  Bulgaria  is  afforded  by 
statements  of  the  press_  and  cor- 
respondents in  its  capital.  Fol- 
lowing the  recent  visit   of   Czar 

Ferdinand    of    Bulgaria    to    the 
German    General    Headquarters, 

the     Berlin      Vossische     Zeitung 

thought  it  opportune  to  publish 

a  dispatch  from  its  Sofia  corre- 
spondent in  which  he  stated  with 

some    emphasis    that    "Bulgaria 

cares  nothing  about  a  policy  of 
•  sentiment  and  is  only  willing  to 

make    sacrifices   for    a   practical 


policy."     That   Bulgaria    is   not 

prepared   to   do   more    than    her 

share  can  be  seen  from  the  latest 

sitting  of  the  Sobranje,  where  six 

deputies  attacked   Premier  Radoslavofi  for  what   they  termed 

■'excessive  subservience  to  Germany."     The  tone  of  the  debate 

can  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  of  Deputy  Stanchoff,  who, 

according  to  the  Sofia  Utro,  said: 

"The  Bulgarian  Army  has  completed  its  task,  and  Bulgarian 
troops  must  not  be  sent  out  of  Bulgaria.  It  was  a  needless 
sacrifice  of  Bulgarian  lives  to  send  Bulgarian  troops  against 
Roumania,  The  Bulgarian  Government  has  presented  the  Bul- 
garian Army  to  Germany.  The  Germans  can  send  our  brave 
sons  hither"  and  thither.  German  generals  actually  exercise 
supreme  power  here  in  our  own  country. 

•'We  did  not  enter  the  war  to  fight  for  Germany,  but  for  our- 
selves What  is  Germany  giving  us  in  exchange?  I  warn  the 
Bulgarian  Government  that  there  will  be  trouble  if  the  Bulgarian 
Army  is  exploited  purely  to  achieve  German  ambitions. 


SOARING  FOOD  -  PRICES— The    London    Board    of    Trade 

Labor  Gazette,  an  official  publication,  discusses  the  rise  in   the 
price  of  foodstuffs  since  the  war  began,  and  says: 

"The  retail  price  of  food  on  January  1  showed  an  increase  of  87 
per  cent,  over  July,  1914,      The   corresponding  increase  m  Ger- 
many was  111  per  cent.,  and  in  Vienna  no  less  than  1  i  ,  per  cent. 
The  prices  in  Norway  in  the  same  period  are  up  by  82  per  cent., 
in  Canada  by  35.4,  and  in  the  United  States  by  18  per  cent. 
Taking  the  rise  of  prices  in  England  during  one  year,  it  remarks : 
"The  total  increase  during  191b  was  about    12  per  cent,  on  the 
prices  of  July,  1914.  or  29  per  cent,  on  those  of  January,  191b. 
Of  the  total  increase  of  87  per  cent.  •'»  per  cent,  is  due  to  additional 
taxation  on  tea  and  sugar  imposed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
but  onlv  1  per  cent,  is  due  to  such  additional  taxation  in  19 lb. 


SWITZERLAND   TREMBLING 

NERVOUS  TENSION  exists  in  the  Helvetian  Republic, 
where  apprehension  is  exprest  lest  the  Teutonic  armies 
might  seek  to  turn  the  flank  of  their  French  adversari  - 
by  making  a  sudden  dash  through  Swil/erland  and  a  descent 
upon  the  fortress  of  Belfort,  one  of  the  French  strongholds, 
which  would  give  an  invader  a  key  to  Paris.  The  Journal  de 
Geneve  says: 

"Rumors  are  in  circulation  in  Switzerland  concerning  the 
eventuality  of  a  brutal  blow  to  be  struck  by  Germany  in  I  he  mosl 
rapid  manner  possible  against  the  Swiss  territory,  for  the  purpose 

of  obtaining  a  military  success 
over  the  Allies,  which  would  force 
them  to  make  peace." 

The  whole  question  of  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  Switzerland  and 
all  that  it  implies  is  excellently 
summarized,  from  the  Allied  view- 
point, by  the  Montreal  Weekly 
Witness,  which  wri  I 

"There  is  an  active  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Swiss  Army,  and  there 
is  a  story  that  the  Germans  arc 
massing  off  the  Swiss  boundary  at 
Basel,  which  is  within  a  mile  or 
two   of   the  boundary  of   Alsace, 
held  by  the  Germans  and  claimed 
by  the  French.     It  was  in  Alsace 
that  the    French  made  their  first 
unsuccessful  forward  movement. 
The  Germans  may  expect  to  meet 
the  French  there  again,  or  they 
may  mean  to  attack  them  there. 
But  the  Swi-s.  after  the  experi- 
ence  of    Belgium,    evidently    do 
not  feel  safe  with  a  German  army 
there.      The    Germans    look   on 
German  Switzerland  as  a  bit  of 
unredeemed  Germany.      Possibly 
some  of  the  German    Swiss   feel 
so  too,  as  the  Germans  have  long 
been    using     their    processes    of 
peaceable     penetration     to     lead 
them  that    way.     The  Germans 
have    to    keep    up    among    their    own    people    the    theory    thai 
they    are    still    conquering    and    spreading    the    realms    ot    the 
eagle      They  want  to  have  as  much  in  possession  as  possible 
when  it  comes   to   dickering  for  a  settlement.     Possession  ol 
German   Switzerland   would   complete   their  belt    of   fire,    which 
would  then  have  no  end  from  the  North   Sea  at   Zeebrugge  to 
Trieste  on  the  Adriatic,  from  Trieste  to  Kavalla  on  the  .Fgean, 
and  from  Kavalla  to  Riga  on  the  Baltic." 

Tin  Weekly  Witness  thinks  that  unless  the  Swiss  actually 
cooperated,  the  possession  of  German  Switzerland  would  be  an 
incubus  to  the  Central  Powers: 

■•Unless  the  Swiss  ran  to  welcome  them,  the  idea  of  assailing 
those  mountains  in  winter,  impregnable  since  the  days  ot  W  llliam 
Tell  would  be  preposterous.  Success  would  add  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  front  they  would  have  to  defend,  which,  with  heavier 
battalions  againsl  them  than  they  could  bring  to  bear,  would, 
unless  the  Swiss  did  it  for  them,  be  a  strategic  loss  It  t  i. 
Germans  want  to  attack  Italy  the  way  to  do  it  is  where  the 
fighting  now  is.  on  the  Ison/.o." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  publicists  in  France.  Mr.  Marcel 
Hutin.  believes  that  before  the  war  ends  the  neutrality  of  Hol- 
land, as  well  as  that  of  Switzerland,  will  have  vanished.  In 
the  Echo  de  Paris  he  writes: 

'•1  have  already  considered  the  eventuality  of  a  violation  of 
the  Swiss  frontier  by  German  troops  in  an  effort  to  turn  Belfort  or 
operate  toward  Besancon.  Parisian  military  critics  and  the 
Swiss  press  have  been  discussing  the  question  and  passed  differ- 
ing opinions  on  it.  I  am  assured  that  the  German  Government 
has  since  given  a  formal  assurance  that  it  would  not  violate 
Swiss  neutrality— an  act  which  would  compromise  the  German 


THE   POTSDAM   PUPPETS. 

Hang  it  all,  1  don't  believe  this  new  one  is  going  to  work." 

— Passing  Show  (London) 
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GAS-MASKS  FOR  WAR-DOGS 


These  liaison  dogs  are  used  in  the  French  Army  as 
messengers  and  for  ambulance-work. 


HOW  THE   GAS-MASK  SAVES   LIVES. 


This  photograph   actually  taken  in  the  trenches  during  a  gas-attack,  shows  the  Czar's 
L°ttlsh  tro°Ps  flrlQS  ^ay  quite  undisturbed  by  the  noxious  fumes 


cause  and  pit  against  Germany  the  Swiss  Army,  which  would 
certainly  resist  any  attempt  of  that  kind 

"But  it  is  not  said  that  Germany,  who  is  seeking,  above  all 
to .  s tnke  England.  ,  not  meditating,  under  the  same  pretexts 
which  last  year  underlay  her  blackmailing  of  the  Hague  Gov- 
ernment, a  violation  of  Duteh  neutrality,  in  order  tolmdWor 
to  secure  sokd  has,,  on  the  North  Sea  Flushing,  for  example. 
England,  however,  is  on  the  watch  in  this  quarter." 

In  the  Bern  Bund  the  German  Legation  in  Switzerland 
officially  brands  all  these  stories  as  absurd,  but  still  the  Journal 
de  Genboe  is  not  satisfied,  and  remarks: 

"This  statemenl  will  be  read  with  satisfaction  throughout 
Switzerland.  .,  ,.,  how,.,,-,  the  duty  of  the  nation  never to 
forget  the  example  ol  Belgium  and  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  con- 
tinue to  observe  the  utmosl  rignance." 


A   RUSSO-SWEDISH   HAND-CLASP 

THE  MUTUAL  SUSPICION  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  has  diminished  enough  to  permit  an  agreement 
hctween    the   two   countries   to  link  up  their  railroads 

"V1"'  fiMl  "'""•  rp  '°  ,,lis  moment  nervous  apprehension 
had  prevented  the  consummation  of  this  step,  which  will  be  of 
great  economic  advantage  to  both  countries.  From  The  West 
minster  Gazelle  we  glean  the  details  of  the  agreement  to  join  the 
Swedish  system  to  the  Finnish  railroads  by  a  bridge  from 
Haparanda  to  Tornea  across  the  Russian  frontier.  The  West- 
minster Gazette  proceeds: 

"The  plan  is  of  great  practical  importance  for  Anglo-Russian 
^communication,  as  at  present  traffic  has  to  go  by  sledge 
in  winter  and  ferry  in  summer.  g 

on  thl^r"  m  ,:^Sh  &grT ment  Pr°vides  for  conti^ous  work 
DerLrt™  nf     ,,1,1,N,7"'1"1'"on.     The  Swedish  State  Railway 

:  ,",      /"''i  bU1Jd  th.e  W^°le  brid^e'  cha^ng  Russia  the 

or  the  work  and  material  on  Russian  soil  or  in  Russian 
waters  h  ■  Swedish  Government  is  thus  placed  in  the  unusual 
Position  oi  bndge-builder  in  a  foreign  State 

rhe    whole   ana    of  the  works,   both  on    the    Russian  and 

Swedish   ndes    will  be  fenced  off,  and  no  one  admitted  except 

with ^permits  from  the  Russian  Frontier  Guard.     For  the  winter 

";■»■';;■<;  -"    -  run  across  t he  rive,     The ; bridge  ov^ 

lornea  River  will  be  for  a  single  track,  which  will  be  of  both 

Russian  and  Swedish  gW,   „  „i;i,   tr;iins  „f  ,-,  ,„.  '         (|  '    ^ 

^thonot  together.     The  bridge  wiU.be  JIM .y^dsTn^ 

in*  presem  provisional  estimate  of  the  total  cost  is  2,600,000 


Swedish  crowns  (about  $720,000).  Provisionally  a  cable  railwav 
with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  daily,  is  being  built  between Tomea 

sefvic^sT"       '  *****  '"   ^    by  the  P°St  aud  £«*££ 

The  Stockholm*  Tidningen  publishes  a  sharp  protest  against 
the  fixt  idea"  which  seems  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  French 
and  British  editors  that  Sweden  is  necessarily  antagonistic  to 
Russia,     it  says:  ' 

RW?  SlTlId  !fke  t0  convinee  those  k  Great  Britain  and  in 
I' ranee  who  retain  a  sympathetic  interest  in  Sweden  of  the 
misunderstanding  involved  in  the  words  'Swedish  suspicions frf 
Entente.'^       "^  "°  relte™ted  m  the  countries  of  the 

The   Tidningen  says  that  no  hatred  exists  between  the  two 
peoples,  and  the  only  serious  difference  is  that  involved  in  their 
radically    opposite    conceptions    of    government.     Tt.    Sweden 
it  continues — 

SuZ!re  iS  no,s"^,i'.'i"ri   ^at  Russia  contemplates  attacking 

who  frnm°rtany  J™?*  "V"'  g°°d  Wth  °f  the  R™n  statesmen 
who  from  time  to  time  have  disavowed  such  intentions,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  a  mere  condition  of  nervous  mistrust 
which    prevents   Swedes   from  envisaging    the    possibilities    of 

FrZT  KTrfT8*  th!  sPeRtacIes  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  would  like  to  provide  them  with  for  this  purpose." 

The  changed  relations  between  the  two  peoples  is  vividly 
reflected  in  the  Russian  press,  where  a  belief  was  once  con- 
fidently exprest  that  Sweden  was  certain  to  join  the  Central 
Powers.  To-day  the  Russian  editors  are  equally  assured  that 
come  what  may,  Swedish  neutrality  will  never  be  disturbed' 
For  example,  the  Petrograd  Iiyelch  writes: 

"It  would  be  naive  to  deny  that  the  influence  of  Germanv 
is  very  strong  not  only  among  the  comparatively  small  number 
o  activists,  but  also  in  the  wide  circles  of  the  Swedish  popu- 
lation. The  presence  in  Sweden  of  a  definite  cultural  and 
economic  gravitation  toward  Germany  is  indubitable.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  great  advantage  of  Sweden's  geographical 
position.   .  During   the   first   two   years   of   war  th,    Swedes 

have  learned  to  value  ,  he  advantages  of  neutrality  to  a  country 

bubr. 75  *L  a  "SVTQ  betWeeD  Wan"in*  Powers,  and  the 
eadera  of, the  Swedish  toil.ng  masses  are  firmly  standing  on 
then:  guard.  They  know  full  well  ,,»„,.  if  Sweden  preserves  her 
'"•utrahty  fco    the   end  she  will  reap  sue),  a  rich  harvest,  that    all 

ber  war-time  profits  will  pale  Into  insignificance  " 


PAIN:    A   FRIEND   IN   DISGUISE 


F  ALL  ORGANIZED  BEINGS,  man  possesses  the 
greatest  capacity  for  suffering  pain.  This  is  the  price 
he  pays  for  the  superiority  of  organization  that  makes 
hiin  the  king  of  nature.  Dr.  Lawrence  Irwell,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  who  writes  in  The  Medical  Times  (New  York)  on 
".The  Meaning  and  Use  of  Pain,"  bids  us  regard  all  this  sus- 
ceptibility to  suffering,  and  even  the  suffering  itself,  as  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  It  is  pain,  he  assures  us,  that  enables  us  to 
maintain  our  proud  position  at  the  top  of  creation.  It  keeps 
us  alive,  signals  the  approach  of  countless  dangers,  thus  en- 
abling us  to  avoid  them,  and  is  a  "spur  to  wise  action  in  the 
process  of  human  adjustment,"  helping  to  endow  us  with 
courage,  devotion,  sympathy,  and  countless  other  virtues. 
It  is  kindness  in  a  mask,  and  its  abolition  might  mean  the 
loss  not  only  of  that  suffering  which  has  ever  been  the  nursery 
of  virtue — but  even  of  life  itself.     Writes  Dr.  Irwell: 

"If  the  touch  of  a  red-hot  body  did  not  cause  Jnstant  pain, 
any  one  might  be  fatally  burned  before  he  was  aware  of  his 
danger.  If  hunger  produced  no  pain,  one  might  not  care  to  eat. 
If  it  were  not  painful  to  look  directly  at  the  sun  at  noon,  blind- 
ness  would  afflict  those  who  examined  it  with  the  naked  eye 
at  that  time.  Serving  as  it  does  the  self-conservation  of  the 
organism,  pain  is  a  most  useful  danger-signal — the  outcry  of 
injured  and  life-threatened  organic  element  which  has  no  lan- 
guage apart  from  that  cry.  That  may  be  the  reason  why 
pain  has  a  short  and  bad  memory;  it  indicates  disorganization, 
imminent  or  actual,  while  conscious  memory  implies  function- 
ing organization — definitely  organized  associations  whose  dis- 
sociations are  dismemberments,  and  therefore  not  rememberable. 

"No  one  has  ever  recalled  a  pain  as  he  actually  felt  it;  he  can, 
of  course,  recollect  that  he  suffered  it,  that  it  was  excruciating 
at  the  time,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  suffering,  but  to 
remember  it  as  it  was  in  feeling  would  be  to  revive  it  so  vividly 
as  to  refeel  it — to  have  it  again.  Being  disorganized,  there  is 
nothing  with  which  it  is  connected  with  organized  associations, 
andj  therefore,  when  it  has  passed,  its  pang  is  lost  to  memory. 
In  this  respect  pain  resembles  other  simple  sensations  of  the 
special  senses,  which  are  not  actually  remembered  as  such 
unless  they  are  so  vividly  revived  as  to  be  virtually  refelt;  but 
in  the  case  of  pain  there  is  temporary  dissolution  of  function, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  sensations  there  is  a  natural  lack  of 
associations  on  their  low  nervous  plane,  their  associations  being 
organized  on  the  higher  nervous  plane  of  ideas.  It  is  not  an 
unreasonable  surmise,  then,  that  the  lowest  organisms  do  not 
remember  that  they  have  suffered  pain,  but  that  they  feel 
and  instantly  forget  it,  living  from  sensation  to  sensation  with- 
out sense  of  connection  or  succession.  Their  condition  prob- 
ably resembles  to  some  extent  that  of  a  person  who,  during  a 
surgical  operation  under  anesthesia,  shouts,  groans,  and  struggles 
^and  shows  all  signs  of  suffering  terribly,  but  is  quite  unaware 
when  he"  comes  out  of  the  anesthetic  that  he  made  any  noise 
or  felt  any  pain." 

If  the  function  of  pain  is  self -conservation  by  giving  warning 
of  menace  to  life,  Dr.  Irwell  next  asks,  why  does  it  not  eease 
its  function  when  the  warning  is  futile?  Death  takes  ma  in- 
forms, and  almost  all  of  them  are  painful.  Why  might  not  mat- 
ters have  been  so  benevolently  ordained  that*  when  the  inev  i- 
table  end  began  the  unavailing  pain  always  ended.  The  writer 
replies: 

"The  obvious  answer  is  that  by  that  method  the  function  of 
pain  would  have  been  annulled.  It  siguals  danger  and  destruc- 
tion, and  what  greater  danger  and  destruction  to  an  organism 
can  there  be  than  its  decay  and  death?  That  the  organism  no 
longer  does  anything  to  preserve  its  existence  when  warned 
is  not  the  monitor's  affair;  its  work  is  done  when  it  has  given 
the  warning,  which  is  a  warning  to  prepare  to  go  out  of  exis- 
tence.    The   warning   becomes   in   most   instances   less  urgent, 


duller,  more  faint  as  gradually  increasing  decay  feels  neither 
desire  nor  power  to  attend  to  its  call 

"Is  it  the  seeking  of  pleasure  or  tin-  avoidance  of  pain  which 
is  tho  true  organic  motive  and,  therefore,  ultimately  the  con- 
scious aim  of  hfe?  When  we  reach  down  to  the  fundamentals 
of  motive,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  avoid- 
ance of  what  is  painful  and  the  endeavor  for  what  is  easing  or 
pleasing,  for. the  one  seems  to  involve  the  other.  It  is  quite 
as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  pleasure  and  pain  where 
they  meet  and  merge,  for  there  are  pains  which  in  their  begin- 
ning and  ending  are  almost  pleasant,  and  there  arc  pleasures 
which  in  some  circumstances  are  almost  pains.  All  organic 
life  in  its  normal  state  evinces  an  affinity,  elective  or  not.  for 
the  stimulus  which  is  profitable  for  self-presen  at  ion  and  grow  t  h, 
pursuing  and  embracing  it,  altho  it  may  not  differ  materially 
from  the  affinity  which  one  chemical  element  shows  for  another. 
This  is  true,  not  only  as  a  general  motive  of  human  conduct, 
but  true  also  in  a  degree  of  the  inclinations  or  properties  of 
every  individual  mind.  For  when  any  one  injures  himself  by 
pursuing  that  which  is  not  his  true  good — as  it  is  his  privilege 
and  habit  as  the  most  rational  being  consciously  to  do — he 
does  so  not  because  he  thinks  evil  is  good,  but  as  the  result 
of  the  temporary  domination  of  some  passion  or  mood  in  the 
mental  confederation  which  strives  naturally  to  maintain  and 
increase  its  being  by  selecting  and  feeding  on  that  which,  suited 
to  nourish  it,  is  good  to  it,  altho  such  egoism  is  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  whole  which  it  has  captured  and  leads  to  triumph. 
Then  comes  in  the  use  of  pain,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  which, 
signaling  danger  to  the  whole,  is  a  warning  and  at  the  same  time 
a  motive  to  check  and  rule  the  culpably  egoistic  and  therefore 
unruly  action  of  the  part.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  unity  of  the 
whole  to  regain  its  ease  by  stopping  the  disruption  threatened 
by  an  overgrown  egoism  and  self-seeking  action  of  the  part 
which,  as  a  consequence  of  unease  or  pain,  may  otherwise 
develop  into  disease 

"Considering  what  pain  has  done  as  a  spur  to  wise  action 
in  the  process  of  human  adjustment  to  surrounding  men  and 
things,  how  it  has  helped  to  ingraft  courage,  patience,  self- 
sacrifice,  devotion,  sympathy,  and  charity  upon  human  nature, 
its  seeming  cruelty  being,  in  reality,  masked  kindness,  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  that  its  abolition  would  be  a  benefit,  and 
that  men  could  be  strong  and  thrive  without  it.  Sorrows  and 
sufferings  have  been  the  nurseries  of  virtue — affliction"*  good 
teachers — minds  have  been  chastened,  disciplined,  purified,  and 
more  or  less  perfected  by  trials  and  pains.  Nevertheless,  signs 
are  not  lacking  that  as  man  attains  to  a  more  complex  social 
organization  in  the  course  of  his  civilization  he  is  getting  out 
of  harmony  with  the  fundamental  natural  law.  and  so,  as  a 
result  of  growing  too  tender  and  losing  the  fierce  energy  of 
organic  evolution,  retrogression  seems  to  have  begun  to  take 
the  place  of  progress." 

ENERGY  WASTED  IN  COUGHING— The  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  coughing  is  very  considerable,  we  are  told  h\ 
Medical  Critic  and  Guide  (New  York,  January): 

"A  patient  German  statistician  has  calculated  that  a  patient 
who  coughs  once  every  quarter  of  an  hour  for  ten  hours  expends 
energy  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  units  of  heat,  which 
may  be  translated  as  equivalent  to  the  nourishment  contained 
in  three  eggs  or  two  glasses  of  milk.  In  normal  respiration  the 
air  is  expelled  from  the  chest  at  the  rate  of  four  feet  per  second. 
whereas  in  violent  coughing  it  may  attain  a  velocity  of  time 
hundred  feet.  This  waste  of  energy  is  especially  important, 
because  it  occurs,  for  the  most  part,  in  persons  whose  assimila- 
tive functions  are  already  working  under  difficulties;  conse- 
quently the  ingestion  of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment by  no  means  compensates  for  the  exertion.  It  follows 
that  persistent  cough  is  per  se  a  cause  of  emaciation,  tho  there 
are  many  other  factors  which  tend  in  the  same  direction:  hence 
the  desirability  of  restraining  cough  within  safe  limits,  especially 
when  it  is  due  to  irritative  reflexes,  such  us  are  excited  by 
laryngitis  and  pharyngitis." 
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THE  ANSWER  TO  THE   "ZEPPELIN 


n 


A  COMPLETE  'DEFENSE  against  the  Zeppelin  has 
been  found  in  the  new  quick-climbing  aeroplanes  now 
-  constructed  by  the  British,  if  we  are  to  believe  an 
editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  January 
20).  Despite  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  the  reports  of 
new  war  material  in  Europe,  it  is  possible,  this  writer  thinks, 
to  sift  out  the  true  from  the  false,  and  he  sees  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  in  their  latest  aeroplanes  have,  at  last,  really 
found  an  effective  answer  to  the  great  German  air-ships.  He 
writes: 

"When  the  first  raids  on  London  were  made,  the  British 
possest  neither  the  guns  nor  the  aircraft  in  sufficient  numbers 
or  quality  to  meet,  destroy,  or  drive  back  the  latest  Zeppelins. 


THE   NIGHTMARE. 

Zeppelin— "  Oh,  those  wicked  English,  they  have  overcook-Kl 
my  sausages!  "  —Echo  de  Paris. 

The  anti-aircraft  guns  could  not  reach  effectively  the  great 
heights  to  which  the  Zeppelins  could  rise,  nor  could  the  air- 
craft rise  in  time  to  attack.  Since  that  time  both  guns  and 
aircraft  have  become  thoroughly  efficient  for  the  work.  Just 
m  what  numbers  and  of  what  caliber  are  the  anti-aircraft 
batteries  -with  which  London  is  now  so  well  defended  is  not 
known;  but  because  of  the  great  value  of  high  velocity  and 
a  straight  trajectory  for  anti-aircraft  gunfire,  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  guess  that  there  are  many  batteries  of  guns  larger  than 
the  3-inch.  The  50-caliber  4.7-  and  6-inch  guns,  if  fired  at 
high  angles  of  elevation,  have  a  trajectory  of  slight  curvature 
and  the  time  of  flight  is  small,  elements  which  simplify  the  task 
of  the  gunner  in  finding  and  keeping  on  a  moving  target. 

"Information  is  now  available   as   to  the  new  anti-Zeppelin 
aeroplanes,  and  Lieutenant  Faulkner,  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
who  recently  landed  in  New  York  on  furlough,  has  given  some 
del  ails  which  agree  with  information  we  have  received  from' 
another  source. 

'  The  problem    has    been  to  build  an  aeroplane  with  climb- 
ing powers  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  reach   Zeppelin   altitudes 
in   time  to    meet    the    raiders    and    bring  them    down.      The 
latest  machines  are  of  comparatively  small  wing  surface  and 
are  driven  by  unusually  powerful  engines,  capable  of  making 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  forty 
mile-    per  hour.     The  increase  in  climbing  speed  in  the  past 
months  has  been  truly  astonishing,  having  progressed  from 
an  ascent  of  ten  thousand  feet  in  six  minutes  to  fifteen  thousand 
m  seven  and  one-half  minutes. 
"The  scouting  service,  both  on  the  North  Sea  and  along  the 
East  coast,  is  now  so  effective  that  London  is  warned  of  the 
approach    of    the    Zeppelins  in   time   to    permit  the  Zeppelin- 
fco  take  the  air  and  be  in   position  for  an  attack  before 
the   raiders  reach  their  objective.     Various  means  are  used  by 
to'bring  down   the   enemy,  the   most  effective  of 
which  is  the  incendiary  bullet." 


TEACHING  EUROPE  TO  BATHE 

UNTIL  a  comparatively  few  years  ago,  even  modern 
apartment-houses  in  continental  Europe  lacked  the 
most  approved  type  of  bathtub,  the  zinc  or  tin  tub 
being  still  in  full  sway.  In  many  pretentious  houses  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  provide  a  bathroom,  but  no  tub,  the  tenant  being 
expected  to  install  his  own  fixtures.  Even  to-day  stationary 
wash-stands  are  rare.  Within  the  last  decade  or  so  Europe  has 
learned  from  America  how  to  bathe,  if  we  are  to  believe  John 
J.  Laferme,  who  contributes  to  Domestic  Engineering  (Chicago) 
"Some  Reminiscences  of  a  Salesman  Who  Sold  American  Sani- 
tary Ware  in  Foreign  Countries."  According  to  Mr.  Laferme 
it  was  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  where  American  sanitary 
plumbers  made  a  fine  display,  that  really  stimulated  the  effective 
demand  for  such  fixtures.     He  says: 

"The  great  influx  of  American  visitors  to  the  Exposition  also 
served  to  further  this  demand  for  better  bath  accommodations 
at  the  hotels,  as  all  Americans  would  demand  rooms  with  a 
bath,  which  hotel  -  managers  were  unable  to  provide  to  any 
adequate  extent. 

"The  hotels,  finally  realizing  the  need  of  more  and  better 
bath  facilities,  soon  took  up  the  question  of  remodeling  the 
rooms 

"The  manufacturers  of  sanitary  ware  in  Europe,  upon  seeing 
how  perfect  was  the  quality  of  American  sanitary  ware,  im- 
mediately began  to  imitate  the  patterns,  selling  bathtubs  under 
the  motto,  'American  Pattern,'  which  pattern,  by  the  way 
was  far  different  from  those  used  in  Europe.  For  instance,  on 
the  continent,  where  they  do  not  bathe  as  frequently  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  they  want  a  very  deep  bath— twenty-four 
inches  deep,  it  being  their  habit  to  soak  in  the  hot  water  for  an 

hour  or  thereabouts 

"In  the  United  States;  where  the  power  of.  advertising  is 
tremendous,  we  are  able  to  educate  the  people  to  the  use  of  the 
things  we  wish  to  sell  them.  In  Europe,  the  power  of  adver- 
tising is  less  persuasive,  the  result  being  that  you  have  to  sell 
the  people  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  and  what  they 
know  by  practical  experience  is  best  for  them. 

"American  manufacturers  have  had  to  overcome  many 
prejudices  against  their  patterns,  shapes,  fittings,  as  well  as  the 
existing   sanitary   regulations,    so    different  from    those   in    the 

United  States 

"When  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  into  the  propaganda 
of  selling  American  sanitary  ware  in  Europe,  I  considered  it  a 
lucky  omen  and  'a  case  of  good  judgment,'  when,  upon  arriving 
in  Paris,  I  was  greeted  with  the  welcome  and  familiar  sight 
of  the  old-time  bath-house  man,  pulling  his  cart  of  hot  water 
and  tin  tub  ready  to  deliver  a  bath  to  somebody's  house,  for 
which  luxury  his  customers  paid  about  twenty  cents,  and  for 
which  sum  he  might  have  to  carry  the  five-foot  tin  tub  up  six 
flights  of  stairs,  and  then  draw  the  hot  water  from  the  cart 
tank  into  a  bucket,  and  climb  up  those  stairs  as  often  as  neces- 
sary to  fill  the  tub.  This  exercise  might  be  considered  a  joke, 
but  if  so  it  was  on  the  bathman.  The  system  still  prevails 
in  many  parts  of  Paris  where  modern  sanitary  methods  have 
not  yet  been  installed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  Americans, 
there  is  practically  no  hot-water  distribution  in  even  the  up-to- 
date  French,  English,  and  continental  apartment-houses, 
but  those  which  are  provided  with  bathrooms  have  gas  water- 
heaters, 

"Not  only  the  present  King  of  England,  but  also  other 
crowned  heads  and  Presidents  abroad  have  purchased  bath- 
tubs made  in  America;  for  instance,  the  King  of  Italy  for  his 
palace  in  Turin;  King  Albert  of  Belgium;  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  and  other  royal  personages. 

"I  remember  |  humorous  incident  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  a  number'of  bathtubs  to  the  late  King  Edward,  which 
were  installed  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

"One  of  the  tubs,  in  which  the  King  was  in  the  habit  of 
disporting  himself  daily,  was  ordered  by  the  latter  to  be  encased 
in  mahogany,  covering  the  rim  of  the  tub.  The  physician  to 
the  King  summoned  me  to  the  palace  one  day  on  'important 
business.'  When  I  arrived  there,  ho  told  mo  that  the  King 
was  very  well  satisfied  with  tho  tub  ho  was  using,  but  that  he 
had  decided  to  have  it  cased  in.  'You  see,  his  Majesty  is 
very  fond  of  sitting  on  the  rim  of  tho  tub  when  he  takes'  his 
ba-ath,  but  he  found  it  so  infernally  cold  that,  he  thought  it,  a 
jolly  good  idea  to  have  it  cased  in,  so  that  ho  might  sit  on  wood 
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instead  of  cold  porcelain.'  When  the  physician  had  delivered 
himself  of  this  solemn  statement  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  I  had  expected  that  something  far  more  serious  than  the 
casing  on  the  rim  of  the  tub  had  transpired. 

"The  American  traveling  in  European  countries,  be  he  sales- 
man or  tpurist,  is  certain  to  happen  upon  many  peculiar  cus- 
toms, some  of  which  are  both  humorous  and  vexing. 

"I  remember  that  while  touring  on  the  continent  I  arrived 
in  a  small  town  where  the  leading  hostelry  proudly  announced 
in  the  office  that  'baths  were  to  be  found  on  each  floor.'  These 
baths  I  discovered  were  very  old-fashioned,  copper-lined  tubs, 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  but  to  my  intense  horror  and  astonish- 
ment, I  learned  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  I  would  bo 
obliged  to  immerse  myself  in  the  water  that  had  already  been 
used  to  excellent  advantage  by  another  guest.  I  absolutely 
declined  the  invitation  (and  without  thanks)  notwithstanding 
the  hotel-manager's  kind  offer  to  have  the  water  in  the  tub 
skimmed  for  me 

"It  is  well  known  that  no  civilized  nations  bathe  as  much 
as  the  American  and  English,  and  in  France  one  often  hears 
Frenchmen    expressing    their    surprize    to    the    effect    that   wo 
must  be  very  dirty  people  since 
we  have  to  bathe  every  day. 

"Perhaps,  however,  one  of 
the  persons  most  opposed  to 
bathing  is  the  Russian  peasant, 
of  whom  it  is  said  he  only 
bathes  three  times — at  birth, 
before  his  wedding,  and  before 
being  put  to  rest  in  the  grave. 

"It  is  not  surprizing  that 
dealers  are  sometimes  asked 
by  visitors  from  rural  districts 
what  bathtubs  are  for,  ob- 
viously not  having  seen  such 
fixtures  before. 

"There  is  a  great  field  for 
American-made  sanitary  ware 
in  all  the  foreign  countries, 
and  if  this  export  trade  is 
worth  going  after,  its  require- 
ments are  also  worth  studying. 
To  the  American  manufacturer 
who  will  study  these  require- 
ments there  will  be  more  than 
an  adequate  reward 

"The  present  war  and  its 
path  of  destruction  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  with- 
drawal of  various  American 
concerns,  who  used  to  export 
large  shipments  of  sanitary 
supplies.  The  war  has  operated 
not  only  to  destroy  residential 
and  public  buildings  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  but  has 
also  destroyed  the  best  sani- 
tary-ware factories  of  France, 
the  districts  in  which  theso 
were  situated  having  been  the 
first  scene  of  hostilities." 


I 


A   VERY    MARROW   SPECIALTY 

F  ANY  GROUP  OF  MEN  is  entitled  to  write  the  word 
"limited"  after  its  name,  it  is  surely  the  American  A- 
ciation  of  Variable-Star  Observers,  whose  fourth  annual 
meeting,  held  at  the  Harvard  Observatory,  is  chronicled  in 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  January).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  body  bears  testimony  both  to  our  close  modern 
specialization  and  our  love  for  gathering  into  associations  groups 
of  workers  on  similar  problems.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
picture,  two  of  the  observers  present  were  women.  One  of 
them,  Miss  A.  J.  Cannon  (the  rear  one  of  the  pair),  is  the  greatest 
living  expert  in  stellar  photography.     Says  the  reporter: 

( 

"Before  dining,  the  members  gathered  to  observe  with  the 

12-inch  Coude  [elbowed  equatorial],  selecting  the  celebrated 
Variable  SS  Cygni,  and  thereupon  establishing  a  new  astronom- 
ical record:  for  the  first  time  in  history,  nineteen  astronomers 
experienced  in  variable-star  observing,  estimated  the  brilliancy 


Courtesy  of  "  Popular  Astronomy, "  Nurthfielu,  Miuu. 

A  GROUP  OF  ASTRONOMICAL  SPECIALISTS. 
Tho  American  Association  of  Variable-Star  Observers  at  their  recent  meeting  at  the  Harvard  Observatory. 


ASKING     THE     DOCTOR— 

"Ask  papa,"  replies  the  blushing 

maiden  in  the  early  Victorian  stories,  when  her  equally  bashful 
swain  pops  the  question.  We  are  substituting  the  rejoinder, 
"Ask  the  doctor,"  says  American  Medicine  (New  York), 
quoting  a  writer  in  The  American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine: 

"In  former  years  nobody  thought  of  asking  a  physician  for 
permission  to  get  married.  .  .  .  The  parents  would  investigate 
the  young  man's  social  standing,  his  ability  to  make  a  living,  his 
habits  perhaps,  whether  he  was  a  drinking  man  or  not,  but  to 
ask  the  physician's  expert  advice — why,  as  said,  nobody  thought 
of  it.  And  how  much  sorrow  and  unhappiness,  how  many 
tragedies  the  doctor  could  have  averted,  if  he  had  been  asked  in 
time!  Fortunately,  in  the  last  few  years,  a  great  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect.  It  is  now  a  very  common  occurrence 
for  the  intelligent  layman  and  laywomau,  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  presumptive  future  off- 
spring and  actuated,  perhaps,  also  by  some  fear  of  infection,  to 
consult  a  physician  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  marriage,  leav- 
ing it  to  him  to  make  the  decision  and  abiding  by  that  decision." 


of  the  same  star,  with  the  same  telescope  within  the  same  hour; 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  mean  difference  of  their  esti- 
mates showed  a  deviation  of  only  0.14  of  a  magnitude. 

"At  dinner  the  guests  found  place-cards,  bearing  a  golden 
five-pointed  star  and  the  words  'Position,'  'Motion.'  'Spec- 
trum,' 'Color,'  and  'Brightness,"  the  live  stellar  conditions  desired 
to  be  ascertained.  Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  director's 
anecdotes  of  his  early  experiences  and  in  the  very  substantial 
manner  in  which  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  his  desire  for  closer  cooperation  between  this 
work  ami  that  of  the  larger  observatories 

"  After  dinner  all  repaired  to  the  dome  of  the  15-inch  Refractor 
— the  first  telescope  in  the  world  to  be  used  for  celestial  photog- 
raphy— and  that  historic  instrument  was  set  in  ttirn  upon 
Jupiter,  the  Orion  Nebula,  and  Saturn,  during  which  fourteen 
observers  made  naked-eye  estimates  of  Mira,  with  an  average 
deviation  of  only  0.1G  magnitude. 

"It  was  elose  upon  2  a.m.  when  the  members  finally  reached 
their  quarters  in  Boston." 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF   WIRELESS 

THE  INDICATIONS  ARE  that  a  war  will  soon  be 
on  between  the  military  and  "preparedness"  forces, 
on  one  side,  advocating  more  stringent  government 
control  of  radio-communication,  and  the  commercial  and  scien- 
tific interests  on  the  other,  that  believe  even  the  present  measure 
of  control  to  be  unduly  repressive.  In  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York,  January  20),  John  L.  Hogan,  Jr.,  chief  research 
engineer  of  the  National  Electric  Signaling  Co.,  presents  an 
article  on  "Electric  Transmission  of  Intelligence  in  1916-1917," 
and  has  this  to  say  about  the  situation: 

"  Ship-and-shore  communication  has  had  a  hard  struggle 
against  restrictive  legislation  of  a  most  unintelligent  sort,  but 
has  grown  and  improved  despite  the  handicaps  imposed  by  the 
Berlin  and  London  International  Radio  Conventions.  The  mili- 
tary interests  of  the  Federal  Government,  acting  in  the  name 
of  'preparedness,'  are  now  urging  further  and  stricter  laws  to 
govern  the  commercial  operation  of  radio  -  telegraphy.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  proposed  legislation  is  intended  to  make 
possible,  if  not  inevitable,  the  naval  ownership  of  coast  radio- 
stations  involved  in  ship-to-shore  signaling.  Commercial,  sci- 
entific, and  non-military  interests  are  opposing  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's campaign.  The  outcome  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  the 
conflict  promises  to  be  memorable.  Its  result  will  determine 
whether  radio-signaling 
in  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  hold  its  pres- 
ent position  of  preemi- 
nence, or  whether  the 
art  will  be  subject  to  the 
initiative  -  killing,  sup- 
pressive policies  of  mili- 
tary ownership  and 
domination." 

Apparently  the  editor 
of  The  Electrical  World 
sympathizes  with  Mr. 
Hogan  in  his  attitude. 
He  says,  in  comment: 

'  "American  progress 
in  radio-communication 
has  been  particularly 
rapid;  because  the  art 
has  not  been  a  govern- 
ment monopoly  here, 
but  has  been  open  to 
free  competition  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  Europe,  also,  the 
progress  has  come  from 
those  individuals  and 
organizations  unham- 
pered by  governmental  restrictions,  and  in  those  places  where 
intellectual  liberty  and  initiative  have  had  sway. 

"The  London  International  Radio  Convention,  having  been 
subscribed  to  by  the  United  States,  has  already  hampered  in- 
dustrial radio-development  here.  It  has  laid  severe  and  unnec- 
essary restrictions  on  the  use  of  a  large  range  of  wave-lengths. 
The  air  we  breathe  is  no  longer  free,  in  the  sense  that  all  elec- 
tric waves  in  it  may  be  utilized  for  the  transmission  of  intelli- 
gence by  those  who  undertake  to  serve  the  public  by  sending 
t  heir  radio-messages.  Only  a  relatively  small  range  is  permitted 
to  civilian  use,  tho  greater  share  being  reserved  to  military  ser- 
.  where  it  is  but  little  needed  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover, 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  are  given  arbitrary 
powers  in  lime  of  peace  for  the  suppression  of  all  use  by  civilian 
telegraphists  of  the  preempted  range. 

\-    tho  this  unnecessary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  public 

radio-telegraphers  in  the  use  of  the  circumambient  ether 

o1  enough,  a  bill  is  now  proposed  for  enaction  by  Con- 

yhich   v.ill   nol   only  give  to  the  military  authorities  of 

(  nitrd  Stat.-;  ;i,  free  , .„ i r;, „ ,., .  m  to  commercial  radio-com- 

"IIJ  i,  but  also  increase   their   powers  of  regulation  and 

of  the  freedom  which  governments  affect 
-  patented  inventions,  and  the  length  of  an  arm  of  inter- 

,Vr'  over    the    entire   country,    it    is    mam, 

lation  is  likelj    to  mean  the   speedy  regulation 


of  all  commercial  competitors  out  of  existence,  leaving  the  military 
in  complete  economic  control. 

"Because  all  good  citizens  should  loyally  aid  and  support 
the  military  forces  in  time  of  war  is  no  reason  for  sacrificing 
the  interests  of  radio-communication  in  times  of  peace.  The 
military  profession  is  so  exacting  in  its  duties  and  requirements 
that  military  men  can  not  properly  attend  to'  the  invention 
and  designing  necessary  for  keeping  American  radio-communi- 
cation in  the  front  rank  of  preparedness.  ...  If  war  does  come, 
it  is  just  as  likely  to  come  very  suddenly,  and  much  will  then 
depend  upon  the  state  of  development  of  the  art  of  radio-com- 
munication in  this  country.  The  right  way  to  be  prepared  is  to 
leave  the  development  of  the  art  to  radio-engineers  and  inven- 
tors, and  then  to  commandeer  their  services  for  military  use. 
The  wrong  way,  and  the  one  which  legislation  is  designed  to 
bring  about,  is  to  leave  it  exclusively  to  the  military  depart- 
ments of  the  Government." 


A 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

ARE   BOTH  NEBULA? 

At  the  left  is  a  luminous  nebula  which  is  a  mass  of  gas.  Spots  like  the  one  pho- 
tographed at  the  right  have  commonly  been  considered  as  mere  holes  in  star  regions 
looking  out  into  space.  But  Professor  Barnard  thinks  the  supposed  holes  are  cooled, 
non-luminous  nebuke,  outlined  against  faintly  luminous  space. 


•      IS   SPACE  AGLOW? 

INTERESTING  THEORY  advanced  by  Professor 
Barnard,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  to  account  for  the 
black  spaces  in  the  sky,  is  noted  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  February).  These  spaces  have  usually 
been  regarded  as  "holes,"  through  which  the  astronomer  sees 
the  blackness  of  space;  but  Professor  Barnard  suggests  that 
they  may  be  non-lumi- 
nous bodies  whose  sil- 
houettes show  up  clearly 
against  a  luminous  glow 
in  space  itself .  We  read: 

"The  nebulae  of  the 
sky  have  generally  been 
considered  to  be  intense- 
ly hot.  These  huge 
masses  of  luminous  gas 
would  cool  and  contract 
until,  after  millions  of 
years,  the  more  compact 
stars  were  formed.  The 
stars  might  cool  further 
until  no  light  could  be 
seen  coming  from  them ; 
but  it  was  not  generally 
believed  that  the  gases 
of  the  nebulae  themselves 
could  cool  and  still  re- 
main in  the  gaseous 
state.  One  of  the  first 
results  of  Professor 
Barnard's  work,  how- 
ever, was  to  lead  him 
to  believe  differently. 
Let  us  follow  him 
through  his  reasoning. 
"He  says  that  in  photographing  the  sky  large  dark  markings 
have  often  been  noticed  in  the  photographs.  At  first  blush 
they  seem  merely  huge  openings  in  the  rich  region  of  stars 
through  which  one  looks  out  into  the  blackness  of  the  space 
beyond.  Altho  there  are  undoubtedly  such  vacancies,  the  more 
one  becomes  familiar  with  others  of  them,  the  less  this  explanation 
appeals. 

"To  suggest  the  true  explanation,  Professor  Barnard  has 
prepared  the  pair  of  photographs  appearing  on  this  page.  These, 
he  explains,  have  been  made  exactly  to  the  same  scale,  and  a 
striking  resemblance  is  seen  between  the  two  objects  that  stand 
out  in  them.  But  one  is  an  ordinary  luminous  nebula,  and 
the  other  is  a  dark — what?  His  observations  induce  him  to 
believe  that  it,  too,  is  a  nebula,  but  one  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  gas  has  finally  cooled  and  lost  its  light.  The  gas  of 
the  nebula,  like  many  others  that  Professor  Barnard  has  studied, 
is  still  dense  enough  to  take  definite  outlino  and  to  stand  out 
against  the  luminous  background  behind. 

"Hut  right  at  this  point,  we  would  bo  led  to  st'ill  another 
conclusion.  There  aro  dark  spots  having  very  definite  outlines 
to  be  seen  in  the  heavens,  where,  there  is  every  evidence  to 
believe,  there  are  neither  luminous  stars  nor  luminous  nebula) 
to  light  up  a  background  for  them.  What,  Mien,  is  the  cause 
for  tho  luminous  background  in  such  cases?  There  seems  lo 
be   but  one   possible  explanation,   and    that  IS  that  space  itself 
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is  luminous.  Space  itself  might  be  filled  with  the  feeblest 
luminosity,  so  feeble,  indeed,  that  at  the  tremendous  distances 
to  the  fixed  stars  it  is  not  even  perceptible  to  sight.  Then, 
as  space  is  supposed  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  this  luminosity 
will  increase  in  apparent  density  until,  finally,  it  would  become 
dense  enough  to  affect  a  sensitive  photographic  plate.  Only 
in  this  way  would  it  be  possible  to  explain  how  non-luminous 
objects  could  be  brought  out  in  relief  in  these  parts  of  the  sky." 


THE   POWER   OF  THE  PEANUT 

THE  BOLL-WEEVIL — as  a  blessing  in  disguise-^has 
redeemed  the  South  from  the  disgrace  of  being  a  one- 
crop  country.  Cotton  is  no  longer  autocrat.  He  has 
been  dethroned  by  the  weevil  and  must  now  take  his  place  as 
merely  one  of  a  democracy,  or  perhaps  an  oligarchy,  of  crops, 
among  which  the  once  humble  peanut  is  rising  to  unwonted 
prominence,  according  to 
F.  S.  Tisdale,  who  writes 
in  The  Nation's  Business 
(Washington,  January). 
In  1908,  Mr.  Tisdale  tells 
us,  we  raised  twelve  million 
dollars'  worth  of  peanuts. 
A  conservative  valuation 
of  the  1916  crop  is  fifty-six 
million  dollars.  Texas 
alone  has  two  hundred 
thousand  acres.  What  is 
to  be  done  with  these 
millions  of  bushels?  Sure- 
ly they  are  not  all  to  be 
sold  on  the  street-corners 
to  our  boys  for  five  cents 
a  bag!  By  no  means,  says 
Mr.  Tisdale.  In  the  first 
place,  the  product  is  of 
high  food  value — higher 
even  than  wheat.  The  oil 
is  a  better  lard  substitute 
than  cottonseed-oil.  It 
brings  a  higher  price  per 
gallon  and  can  be  made  in 
the  very  same  mills  by  the 
same  machinery  that  used 
to  turn  out  cottonseed-oil. 
Says  Mr.  Tisdale: 

"In  addition  to  the  di- 
rect profits,  the  peanuts  leave  the  land  better  off  than  when 
they  were  planted.  For,  like  many  of  their  cousins  in  the  bean 
family,  they  gather  and  deposit  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  All  of 
which  was  mighty  nice  for  the  farmer — but  it  didn't  help  the 
mill  men  face  their  famine  of  cottonseed. 

"'Well,'  said  the  farmers,  'why  don't  you  crush  our  peanuts?' 

"The  mill  men  laughed  at  first.  Then  they  began  to  investi- 
gate, and  the  things  they  discovered  about  the  peanut  took  the 
smiles  from  their  faces.  In  1914  the  United  States  imported 
44,549,789  pounds  of  nuts  and  1,332,108  gallons  of  peanut-oil 
from  Marseilles,  Delft,  Hamburg,  and  other- ports.  The  nuts 
brought  $1,899,237,  and  the  oil,  which  was  valued  at  $915,939, 
went  mostly  into  the  manufacture  of  butterinc  and  other  lard 
substitutes.  The  war  lolled  this  trade  deader  than  a  door- 
nail, but  the  demand  for  it  was  open-mouthed  and  hungry  as  a 
nest  full  of  jay-birds. 

"By  slight  readjustments  of  their  machinery  that  cost  very 
little,  the  cottonseed  plants  could  be  turned  into  peanut-oil 
plants  as  they  stood.  The  superiority  of  peanut-oil  over  the 
old  product  was  emphasized  by  the  willingness  of  the  trade 
to  pay  sixty-seven  cents  for  a  gallon  of  peanut-oil  when  they 
would  pay  but  sixty-five  cents  for  the  same  measure  of  cotton- 
seed-oil. On  the  strength  of  these  things  the  mill  men  experi- 
mented cautiously  with  peanuts. 

"The  results  were  so  successful  that  the  acreage  in  Texas 
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increased  more  then  1,000  per  cent,  from  1915  to  1910.  Fully 
three-quarters  of  the  vast  county  of  Comanche  were  taken 
from  cotton  and  given  over  to  the  goober.  History  was  re- 
peating itself  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  in  the  other 
cotton  States.  In  Georgia,  Calhoun  and  Randolph  count  i>- 
had  been  cotton-fields.  The  boll-weevil  regarded  these  fair 
acres  and  acted  as  if  they  had%been  planted  for  his  especial 
benefit. 

"'Peanuts,'  murmured  the  Calhoun  and  Randolph  men  in 
their  sorrow. 

"They  are  shouting  the  word  now  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
Their  lands  are  turned  into  peanut  plantations.  They  have 
built  mills  and  warehouses  at  Coleman,  Arlington,  and  Edison 
to  take  care  of  the  yield  from  15,000  acres.  Cotton-oil  mills 
throughout  the  South  are  making  the  necessary  changes  in 
their  machinery  and  are  preaching  the  renaissance  of  the  goober 
to  the  planters  about  them. 

"At  Houston,  Tex.,  three  large  mills  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  peanut-oil  and  cake.  They  and  others  about 
the  State  have  guaranteed  a  ready  market  for  the  entire  Texas 

crop,  and  the  outlook  for 
next  year  is  for  a  far 
greater  acreage  than  this 

year 

"So  surprizing  has  been 
the  success  of  the  experi- 
ments that  the  planters 
have  begun  to  look  for  the 
dark  side  of  the  silver 
lining.  The  price  of  pea- 
nut products  has  gone  up 
with  all  its  companion 
foodstuffs  —  will  it  come 
crashing  down  at  the  end 
of  the  war?  How  much 
danger  is  there  from  over- 
production?" 

The  author  quotes  D.  S. 
Cage,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
an  advocate  of  the  man- 
ufacture of  these  products, 
as  saying  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  surfeiting 
the  world  with  peanut-oil 
and  cake,  because  the  food 
value  is  such  that  there  is 
a  universal  market  for  it. 
He  points  out  this  other 
virtue: 

"The  South  abounds  in 
sandy  soil  that  will   pro- 
duce little  cotton  or  grain. 
If  the  peanut  could  sub- 
mit specification^  it  would 
ask  for  just  such  soil.     Vast  tracts    where    pine    forests  have 
stood  may  be  made  useful  and  valuable  by  planting  them  with 
peanuts. 

"The  cottonseed  mills  have  a  capacity  far  beyond  the  avail- 
able supply  of  their  raw  material,  and  have  therefore  lain  with 
cold  furnaces  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  They  will  naturally 
welcome  a  new  industry  that  will  extend  the  yearly  period  of 
operation  and  at  the  same  time  extend  the  figures  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  ledger." 

Mr.  Tisdale  concludes: 

"Down  in  the  cotton  country  they  say  that  we  are  soon 
to  see  the  rise  of  peanut  barons,  to  take  their  place  in  our  au- 
tocracy of  production  beside  the  wheat,  corn,  and  prune  kinc>. 
And  we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  the  listing  of  the  goober 
on  stock  exchanges  where  it  will  thrill  us  with  corners,  panic-. 
and  clashes. 

"Verily,  the  peanut,  butt  of  a  century's  jokes,  has  come  into 
its  own." 

■ 

By  raising  peanuts  and  other  crops  instead  of  cotton,  farmers 
in  parts  of  the  South  are  so  much  better  off  as  to  prove  to  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  that  they  have  not  only  beaten  the  boll- 
weevil,  "but  have  converted  its  advent  into  an  absolute  blessing." 
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DOING   LINCOLN   JUSTICE 

r  MAY  BE  that  we  owe  Mr.  Barnard,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  our  readers  an  apology  all  around.  We  had  no  desire 
to  do  an  injustice  to  the  distinguished  sculptor  or  to  the 

memory  of  the    Emancipator.     So    we    hasten    to    substitute 

another  photographic  reproduction   of  the  Lincoln  statue  for 

the  one  in  our  issue  of  January  6.     It  seems 

that  the  photographer's  inability  to  get  a 

proper  focus   on   the  statue,  owing  to  its 

temporary  position  while  on  exhibition  in 

New  York,  caused  a  distortion,  particularly 

of  the  upper  part.     The  result  was  a  grief 

to  the  sculptor  as  well  as  the   Milwaukee 

Sentinel,  which  takes  to  heart   our   report 

that  the  people  of  New  York  are  "some- 
what startled  at  the  stark  realism"  of  the 

representation.     We  give  in  full  its  further 

comment,    which   they   may    see  cause  to 

amend  after  scrutinizing  the  present  picture, 

which  meets  Mr.  Barnard's  approval : 

"The  question  arises,  Is  it  realism  at  all? 
Is  it  a  faithful  presentment  in  bronze  of 
the  nal  Lincoln?  That  question  is  still 
fairly  capable  of  settlement.  There  are  en- 
tirely credible  and  competent  witnesses 
now  living  who  knew  Lincoln  in  the  flesh 
and  remember  perfectly  well  how  he  looked 

no  difficult  thing,  for  'Old  Abe'  was  a 
striking  figure  that,  once  seen,  was  never 
forgotten. 

"We  have  tried  this  test  by  submitting 
to  some  who  knew  Lincoln  in  life  the  ap- 
palling photographic  cul  of  the  production, 
which  is  supposed  to  perpet  iiate  for  <  !incin- 
natians  the  appearance  of  Lincoln.  The 
consensus  of  usualbj  indignant  testimony  is 
thai   it   is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  unlike 

Lincoln  as  1  h'\    knew  him. 

"The  sculptor  seems  to  have  evolved  bis 
conception  oi  Lincoln  <>ni  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness, tho  he  states  thai  lie  was  greatly 
assisted  by  contemplating  a  man  be  mel  in 

Louisville,  who  was  sis  feel  four  and  one- 
half  inches  tall,  who  was  Lorn  no1  far  from 
Lincoln's  birthplace,  and  who  hud  been 
splitting  rails  all  his  life. 

"The  finished  arl  isl  ic  result  of  I  hese  proc- 

1  -  is  one  I  hat,  SO  far  as  our  own  in- 
quiries go,  is  calculated  to  stir  to  wrath 
and  resentmenl  those  who  knew  Mr.  Lin- 
coln in  life  and  must  be  admitted  to  !»■ 
competenl  witnesses  as  to  bis  personal 
appearand  . 

"It  is  perfectly  possible  to  combine  good 
arl  with  a  respectable  degree  of  verisimili- 
tude m  these  productions,  [f  we  are  going 
to  have  statues  of  Lincoln,  a  decent  respect 
for  the  memory  of  'Old  Abe'  seems  to  re- 
quire that  they  resemble  him,  and  are  not 

aks  of  fancy  that   with  a  lew  altera)  ions 
mighl  do  duty  as  figures  of  Ichabod  Crane,  or  Dominie  Samp- 
on,  or  St.  Simeon  8tylites  on  his  penitential  pillar." 

In  conceiving  his  statue,  so  Mr.  Barnard  told  us  in  the  pre- 

irticle,  he  found  little  help  jn  the  photographs  which  had 

been  "retouched  so  that  all  form  had  been  obliterated."     This 

cially   true  of  representations  of   Lincoln's  face   where; 

most  of  the  criticism  of  the  new  statue  is  directed.     Sculpture, 

'r    Barnard,  "being  a  science  p,  interpret   living  forms, 

hidden  of  nature  an    revealed  by  it."     Perhaps  b<   sees 

ih<  real  Lincoln  better  than  those  who  saw  him  in  the  flesh. 


M' 


MR.   BARNARD'S    "LINCOLN." 

Another  View. 

w  iih  the  camera  rail  before  the  flg- 
tiro  and  at  a  proper  distance  to  avoid 
an  upward  tilt  <>r  the  chin  with  con- 
sequent foreshortening 'of  tho  face. 


WHO   KILLED   IBSEN? 

R.  JAMES  HUNEKER  thinks  it  is  "the  fatal  ama- 
teur"  who  is  guilty  of    killing   Ibsen  for  our  local 
stage.      By    amateurs    he    means     "as    pernicious    a 
tribe  as  the  Browning  societies,"  the  Ibsenites,  who,  Mrs.  Fiske 
aside,   have   been   the   principal  agents  in  bringing  the    great 
Norwegian  before  us.     As  a  consolation  for 
our  loss,  however,  he  points   to  "Rudolph 
Christians  and  the  superlatively  excellent 
performance  of  his  company"  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theater,  where,  so  long  after  the  play 
was  written  in  1884,  New  York  sees  in  a 
German  version  probably  its  first  perform- 
ance of  "The  Wild  Duck."     Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  Ibsen's  irony,  Mr.  Huneker  sug- 
gests, that  we  see  and  hear  him  so  seldom. 
"The  world  forgives  much,"  he  observes, 
"irony  never;    for  irony  is  the  ivory  tower 
of  the  intellectual,  their  last  refuge."     The 
history  of  Ibsen  on  our  local  stage  shows, 
he  continues,  that  "instead  of  whetting  our 
wits,"  his  irony  "chills  them."     "In  theat- 
rical art  we  are  still  naive,"  he  avers,  and 
the  same  assertion  is  made  by  almost  all 
our   dramatic   critics   after   witnessing  tho 
recent  performance  arranged  by  the  Drama, 
League    to  present  a  historical   survey  of 
American  plays  from  Royal  Taylor's  "Tho 
Contrast"    (1787)    to   Clyde  Fitch's  "The 
Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes."     The  matinee, 
according  to  the  reviewers,  illustrated  Mr. 
Huneker's  words  about  our  preferences  in 
tho  face  of  Ibsen  and  his  like:    "Put  tho 
cards  on  the  table  face  up.     Write  tho  plot 
on  tho  screen.     Let  there  be  no  underlying 
meaning.     Call  a  spado  a  spade.     Give  us 
externals — money,  motor-cars,  and  chew- 
ing-gum;   but  do  not  unveil  tho  depths  of 
the  soul.     There  is  too   much  that  is  dis- 
concerting below,  as  tho  Master  Showman, 
Thackeray,  has  pointed  out." 

Mr.  Huneker  analyzes  for  us  in  the  Now 
York  Sun  the  unfamiliar  "Wild  Duck," 
a  play  about  "an  idealist  who  is  a  danger- 
ous man  because  ho  tells  tho  truth."  The 
query  whether  it  is  "well  to  blurt  out  the 
truth  on  all  occasions"  forms  the  thesis  of 
"one  of  the  most  entertaining,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  plays  of  tho  prose  series." 


"Each  character  speaks,  nothing  sounds 
written.  Tho  glory  of  'The  Wild  Duck'  is 
its  characterization.  It  has  kept  vital  the 
play  which  is  in  the  repertory  of  every  trans- 
pontine theater.  (Una  Ekdal  could  have  stept  from  tho  sunny 
pages  of  Shakespeare.  She  reminds  one  of  a  female  Sancho 
Panza.  Her  husband,  Iljnlmar,  is  a  burlesque  Don  Quixote, 
a  Quixote  of  shreds  and  patches,  a  weak,  vain,  boastful,  glut- 
tonous, shiftless  fellow,  and  an  idealist.  Tfe  raves  over  the  ideal, 
and  is  kept  to  an  insane  pitch  of  cloudy  self-oxaltafion  by  Gregers 
Werle;  who,  discovering  that  Oina  was  a  former  mistress  of  his 
father,  relates  the  facts  to  Ekdal  and  with  dire,  results.  Im- 
mediately tho  melodramatic  character  of  the  man  reveals  itself. 
With  a  bravo  gesture  he  denounces  his  wile's  perfidy-    tho  hor 
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little  ready  money  has  set  up  his  photograph-gallery — and  leaves 
the  house,  never  to  return.  Next  morning  he  returns,  hungry 
and  with  a  headache,  for  he  has  made  a  night  of  it.  Instead 
of  playing  in  the  key  of  mock  tragedy,  his  wife  sensibly  sug- 
gests breakfast.  And  he  eats,  grumbling  all  the  while  about  his 
shattered  ideals. 

"The  woman's  homely  wit,  solid  horse  sense,  and  big  heart 
are  delineated  with  satisfying  verisimilitude.  Gregers's  father 
and  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Sorby;  the  garret  of  the  photographer, 
Ekdal,  where  his  old,  drunken,  and  dis- 
graced father  has  rigged  up  a  mock  forest 
in  which  he  hunts  '  the  wild  duck '  and  other 
tame  fowl;  the  character  of  Relling — Ibsen 
himself  in  a  new  mask  —  whose  sardonic 
humor,  cruel  on  the  surface,  is  in  reality 
prompted  by  a  kind  heart — he  makes  people 
believe  they  are  grand,  mysterious,  inex- 
plicable, therefore  making  them  happy;  the 
little  Hedwig  Ekdal,  the  most  touching  of 
all  the  children  in  Ibsen's  gallery,  is  so 
worked  upon  by  Gregers  that  she  kills 
herself  in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
more  of  Werle's  idealism — all  the  figures  in 
this  amazing  '  Vanity  Fair '  are  masterfully 
handled.  The  world  he  is  in  microcosmic 
proportions.  Every  one,  except  the  stolid, 
unimaginative  Gina,  swaggers  about  in  a 
sordid  atmosphere  of  deception.  Werle 
always  makes  matters  worse,  and  on  a  pain- 
ful, tragic  note  the  curtain  falls.  You  have 
assisted  at  a  most  human,  most  touching 
play." 

Ibsen  was  a  mystery  to  friends  and  foes 
alike,  says  this  writer.  And  hence  he  sees 
"the  avidity  with  which  he  is  claimed  by 
idealists,  realists,  socialists,  anarchists,  sym- 
bolists, evangelical  folk,  and  agnostics." 
Mr.  Huneker  reviews  his  contradictory 
elements : 

"Denounced  as  a  pessimist,  all  his  great 
plays  contain  an  unmistakable  message  of 
hope,  from  'Brand'  to  'When  We  Dead 
Awake.'  An  idealist  he  is,  but  one  who  has 
realized  the  futility  of  dreams.  Like  all 
world-satirists  he  castigates  to  purify.  His 
realism  is  largely  a  matter  of  surface,  and 
if  we  care  to  search  for  it  we  may  find  the 
symbol  lodged  in  the  most  prosaic  of  his 
pieces.  His  anarchy  consists  in  a  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  doctrine  of  individualism. 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  are  of  his  spiritual 
kin.  In  him  as  in  them  there  is  the  con- 
tempt for  mob  rule,  mob  opinion;  the  mi- 
nority is  the  rational  unit.  There  is  in  all 
three  thinkers  a  certain  aloofness  from  man- 
kind. Yet  we  do  not  denounce  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  as  enemies  of  the  people.  To 
be  candid,  Ibsen's  belief  in  the  rights  of  the 
individual  is  rather  naive  and  antiquated, 
belonging  as  it  does  to  the  tempestuous 
period  of  '48 

"His  is  not  the  playful  irony  of  Meredith 
or  Anatole  France,  but  a  veiled,  corrosive  irony  that  causes  one 
to  tread  with  suspicion  every  inch  of  his  dramatic  domain.  The 
'second  intention,'  the  secondary  intention  described  by  Maeter- 
linck, is  disconcerting  for  those  who  prefer  their  drama  free  from 
enigma.  Otherwise  Ibsen's  dialog  is  a  model.  It  is  clarity  itself, 
and,  closely  woven,  it  has  the  characteristic  accents  of  nature. 
Read,  we  feel  its  gripping  logic;   spoken,  it  tingles  with  vitality. 

"For  the  student  there  is  fascination  in  the  cohesive ness  of 
these  dramas.  Ibsen's  mind  was  like  a  lens:  it  focused  the 
refracted,  scattered,  and  broken  lights  of  opinions  and  theories 
of  his  day  upon  the  contracted  space  of  his  stage.  In  a  fluid 
:  late  the  ideas  that  crystallized  in  his  prose  plays  maj'  be  found 
in  Iris  early  poetic  plays.  There  is  a  remorseless  Unking  in  tho 
marc  hi  ike  movement  of  .his  dramas.  Yet  their  author  seems 
to  delight  in  battering  down  in  'Ghosts'  what  he  had  preached  in 
'A  Doll's  House.'  'The  Enemy  of  the  Prople'  exalted  the 
individual  man,  tho  'Ghosts'  taught  that  a  certain  sort  of 
personal  liberty  is  deadly.  'The  Wild  Duck'  is  another  stum- 
bling-block;  in  it  the  misguided  idealist  is  pilloried  for  destroy- 


ing the  happiness  of  the  home  by  his  truth-telling  and  danger- 
ous tongue.  But  how  the  piece  plays!  The  symbol  is  not  so 
remote  that  an  average  audience  need  miss  it.  The  end  is  crxu  I 
Ibsen  is  often  cruel  with  the  passionless  indifference  of  a  sen -n> 
Brahma;  tho  he  is  ever  logical.  Nora  must  leave  her  doll- 
house — here  a  'happy  ending'  would  be  absurd,  witness  flu 
lamentable  concession  to  popular  demand  once  made  by  Duse, 
and  Hedwig  Ekdal  must  be  sacrificed  instead  of  the  'wild  duck.' 
or  her  fool  father.  We  refuse  to  believe  in  the  alleged  indiffer- 
ence of  Xew  York  audiences  in  the  matter  of 
Ibsen.  Hitherto,  the  misfortune  has  been 
that  the  Ibsen  plays  have  been  given  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ibsenites,  as  per- 
nicious a  tribe  as  the  Browning  societies. 
The  matchless  Hermione  and  her  poet  have 
marked  Ibsen  with  their  deadly  worship. 
The  fatal  amateur  has  almost  killed  him. 
With  the  abiding  memories  of  Mrs.  Fiske  as 
Rebekka  West,  and,  once  in  Stockholm,  of 
Gina  Ekdal,  interpreted  by  the  many-sided 
Fru  Betty  Hennings,  we  feel  assured  that 
the  mightiest  modern  dramatist  would  aj>- 
peal  to  cultivated  audiences  here  if  artisti- 
cally interpreted." 


NEGLECTED    RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


o 


LINCOLN  IN  LIFE. 

From  a  contemporary  photograph 
which  shows  the  forward  slope  of  the 
body  when  he  stood  upright. 


XFORD'S  appeal  to  American  stu- 
dents shows  a  startling  decline.  In 
six  of  the  States  this  fall  there  were 
no  candidates  for  the  Rhodes  scholarship.-, 
and  in  two  others  no  one  was  well-enough 
equipped  to  pass  the  examinations.  This 
fact  might  afford  us  ground  for  heart  - 
searchings  on  our  attitude  toward  the 
European  conflict.  "War-time  Oxford,  of 
course,  is  not  a  normal  Oxford,"  comments 
the  Boston  Transcript,  "but  it  gives  it- 
students,  particularly  those  from  America, 
an  opportunity  to  study  at  first  hand  the 
greatest  conflict  between  nations  in  his- 
tory." It  has  been  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  efficient  workers  for  Belgian 
relief  have  been  the  American  Rhodes 
scholars  who  have  spent  their  vacations 
in  that  stricken  country.  The  situation,  as 
set   forth    by    The   American    0  .the 

magazine  which  purveys  to  us  informa- 
tion about  the  American  Rhodes  scholar-, 
is  this: 


"It  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  there 
should  this  year  be  even  less  competition 
than  usual  for  the  Rhodes  scholarships. 
The  results  of  the  fall  examinations  show 
that  in  six  of  the  States  electing  scholar- 
this  year — Maryland.  Montana,  North  Da- 
kota, South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  West  Virginia— there  were  no 
candidates,  while  in  two  —  Teimessee  and  Arizona  —  no  one 
passed.  Doubtless  this  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  war. 
Men  feel  that  the  resources  of  Oxford  are  crippled  by  the  war 
(as  they  are),  and  that  this  is  not  a  time  to  go  to  England  for 
an  education. 

"While  it  is  not  surprizing:  that  some  men  should  feel  this,  it 
is  surprizing  that  there  should  not  be  some  men  in  each  State  who 
feel  exactly  the  opposite.  The  opportunity  of  coming  into  close, 
human,  personal  touch  witli  the  greatest  event  in  history  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  educational  opportunity  imaginable,  and 
it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  American  insularity  and  lack  of 
international  imagination  that  in  a  number  of  States  the  scholar- 
ship should  go  begging. 

"It  seems  to  us.  as  we  have  said  often,  that  the  lack  of  com- 
petition for  the  scholarships,  in  normal  times  as  well  as  now, 
is  peculiarly  a  matter  for  the  ex-Rhodes  scholars  to  remedy. 
Our  gratitude  to  the  scheme  should  extend  at  least  as  far 
as    making   its  advantages  effectively  known    to    others.     We 
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must  take  better  means  to  that  end  if  we  are  not  to  leave  our 
duty  unfulfilled." 

The  Transcript  refrains  from  invidious  reflection,  but  there  are 
certain  plain  implications  in  these  words: 

"It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  say  that  Cecil  Rhodes's  great 
project  is  a  dismal  failure,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  as 
long  as  the  chances  of  immediate  employment  in  this  country 
are  as  good  as  they  are  to-day  and  as  they  have  been  for  the  past 
few  years,  our  college  men  will  not  feel  inclined  to  make  any 
unusual  efforts  to  gain  the  privilege  of  spending  three  additional 
years  at  Oxford." 


ANOTHER  SCULPTOIV3  CONCEPTION  OV  LINCOLN. 
From  the  statue  executed  by  Gutzon  Borglum  for  the  city  of  Newark. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post,  stirred  by  the  Oxonian's  revelar 

tions,  reviews  the  present  situation  at  Oxford,  intimating  also 

a  tone  of  regret  thai  our  young  students  should  eeels  case  and 

afetj  al  the  expense  of  larger  opportunities  opened  up  by  the 

trend  of  life  in  warring  England: 

"Of  the  old  amenities  of  Oxford  life  few  remain.  The  old- 
time  stimulating  intercourse  with  a  whole  generation  of  young 
men  has  gone,  Cor  feu  Englishmen  are  left  -only  a  fe^  who 
have  good  reason  not  to  be  in  war-service.  The  pinch  of  econ- 
!,my  f8  fel1  at  ,l"'  University,  for  colleges  have  lost  so  much 
in  tuition  lees  that  they  must  male  drastic  cuts.  In  many 
the  pleasanl  custom  of  serving  breakfasl  and  lunch  in  the  stu- 
dents'room  i  urrendered.  Large  parts  of  other  collets  aro 
occupied  by  cadel  battalions  in  training  for  the  front,  so  thai 
the  undergraduate  seems  out  of  place.  The  keen  competition 
lor  schools  and  the  enlivening  contact  with  other  minds  set  at 
the  same  problem  an-  described  as  gone;  while  the  excitement 
■conditions  is  inimical  to  study.  On  the  other  Land  I  he 
University  circle  ha,  been  greatly  unified  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  barriers  of  the  colleges.  The  men  look  more  and  more 
tor  friends  and  acquaintances  outside  college,  and  meet  more 
the  don.  Iron,  ot  he,-  divisions.  Moreover,  with  'the  war- 
interest  came  a  galvanizing  into  renewed  activity  of  the  political 
'•I'd,-,  and  of  those  informal  intercollegiate  societies  which  sprine 
"I'  mtb  uch  facility  in  Oxford,'  while  a  new  review  The  Pat*- 
I1™-  '  "  l""i"l'<l.      II  s.ems,  unfortunately,  to  be  I  he  facl 

tuat'th.  been  less  interest 'in,  competitions  for  Rhode 

;f    '"   ^mencasinc<  the  impression  has  spread  that  the 
'he  University  a  dead  place  " 


HOW   TAGORE   FOUND   US 

IT  IS  CALLED  A  "PARTHIAN  ARROW"  that  Sir  Ra- 
bindranath  Tagore  let  fly  over  his  shoulder  as  he  sailed  out 
of  the  Golden  Gate.  What  had  he  seen  here?  "Much 
impotence  and  crudeness."  The  best  we  could  show  was  but 
a  promise  left  for  the  future  to  fulfil.  American  women  ought 
to  use  their  leisure  for  "study  and  improvement,"  he  said,  and 
we  recall  one  newspaper's  report  of  an  eager  woman  passing 
out  from  a  Tagore  lecture  and  painfully  repeating  as  in  a  daze 
the  mystical  formula  the  Eastern  Sage  had  delivered.  This 
he  advised,  because  he  had  "noticed  that  American  women 
have  more  leisure  than  any  other  women  in  the  world."  The 
Newark  News  does  not  bristle  with  an  injured  sense  of  chivalry, 
but  after  remarking  that  Tagore's  lecture-tour  here  was  singu- 
larly successful,  adds: 

"Americans,  who  have  received  from  first  to  last  their  full 
share  of  sharp  criticism  uttered  by  visitors,  and  who,  indeed 
have  an  Oliver  Ttvist  appetite  for  this  sort  of  thing,  may  take 
Tagore's  observations  to  themselves  with  such  measure  of  appli- 
cation as  circumstances  demand.     If  he  speaks  truth    ungra- 
ciousness is  a  miuor  affair.     The  poet's  individual  point  of  view 
is,  naturally,  to  be  considered.     But  the  gist  of  his  indictment 
the  lack  of  appreciation  of  spirituality,  certainly  bears  no  rela- 
tion to  the  interest  manifested  by  Americans  in  Tagore  himself 
This  should  give  the  Hindu  seer  hope." 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not  take  the  stricture  quite  so 
mildly,  but  is  led  into  something  of  a  tu  guogue,  in  addition  to 
a  certain  skepticism  about  Sir  Rabindranath  as  a  good  observer 
anyway: 

"Great  treasures  have  come  out  of  the  East,  spices  and  silks 
and  jewels  and  things  rare  and  precious,  oven  to  the  barbarians 
ol  the  unspmtual  West,  but  nothing  so  rich  as  tho  sirupy  con- 
coctions of  this  simple-minded  Indian,  the  melted  pearls  of  his 
gentle  philosophy.  America  was  discovered  by  European  ex- 
plorers looking  for  a  short  cut  to  the  East  Indies;  they  might 
have  stayed  at  homo  in  comfort,  for  surely  would  the  East 
have  found  us,  when  wo  wero  ripe.  The  mystic  Orient  ap- 
praises correctly  the  obvious  Occident. 

"Whether  Sir  Rabindranath  intended  reprehension  of  our 
present,  or  meant  to  praise  and  help  our  future,  his  reported 
words  are  cast  in  tho  mold  of  most  delicate  consideration,  and 
do  not  compliment  with  embarrassing  excess.  They  do  not, 
paint  the  composite  American  cheek  with  the  blushes  of  depre- 
catory modesty. 

"Mr.  Tagore  has  seen  many  Americans.  Does  he  know 
America?  Havo  his  audiences  been  composed  of  typical  rep- 
resentatives of  this  great  democracy?  It  does  not  seem  to  he 
an  alTirmativo  answer  that  flashes  to  us  from  the  Golden  Gate." 

Then  there  is  Dana  Burnet,  the  G.  K.  Chesterton  of  tho  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  who  sees  that  Sir  Rabindranath  has  "made 
the  mistake  of  his  predecessors."  "IFo  has  looked  only  at  our 
newness — and  he  has  said  that  we  aro  'crude.'"  But,  "alas," 
what  Mr.  Burnet  finds  to  be  the  trouble  with  us  is  "that  we  are 
not  crude.     We  are  not  raw.     We  aro  not  unpolished."     We 

"are  the  most  mechanically  finished  people  on  earth.  Our  ap- 
parent roughness  is  merely  a  cloak,  a  deception,  a  pose  Be- 
neath it  wo  aro  smug,  self-satisfied,  smoothed  and  molded  by  a, 
tremendous  provincialism  that  wo  have  adopted  in  place  of 
education.  As  a  result  of  this  provincialism  not  a  youth  emerges 
from  our  schools  and  colleges  but  who  believes  with  all  the 
firmness  of  ignorance  that  the  United  States  of  America,  is  the, 
only  nation  on  tho  face  of  tho  globe  worth  living  in.  As  a, 
result  of  this  provincialism  wo  believe  that  the  United  Stales 
ol  America,  is  the  (special  ward  of  Providence;  that  our  pros- 
perity and  happiness  are  the  chief*  concerns  of  heaven  There 
is  no  use  pointing  out,  that  this  belief  is  absurd.  There  is  no 
use  denying  it.  It  is  as  definitely,  as  firmly  fi.xf  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  as  the  legend  of  our  military  in vincibilify.  It  is  the 
rock  of  our  faith  and  the  foundation  of  our  foreign  policy. 
And    probably    no    one    in    America    believes    it    more    strongly 

than  that  interesting  Presbyterian,  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson. 

"Observe,  again,  the  high  mechanical  perfection  of  American 
ail  and  literature.  Nothing  could  be  more  perfectly  developed, 
more  utterly  conventional,  more  thoroughly  turned  upon  the 
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lathe  of  fashion  than  our  magazine  covers.  One  simpering 
female  suffices  to  introduce  the  entire  onslaught  of  successful 
American  fiction.  The  importance  of  the  individual  publica- 
tion is  clearly  indicated  by  the  state  of  nudity  to  which  the 
simpering  female  attains.  The  spectacle  is  made  all  the  more 
amusing  by  certain  Puritan  prowlers  who  go  about  seeking 
whom  they  may  indict  for  indecency  and  who  never  by  any 
chance  think  to  hale  this  obvious  vulgarity  to  court. 

"Our  successful  fiction,  too,  is  anything  but  crude.  It  is 
remarkably  finished,  expertly  cast  and  assembled.  It  has  a 
definite,  uniform  chassis;  it  moves  on  machine-made  roller- 
bearings;  it  is  equipped  with  self-starter,  electric  lights,  and 
automatic  horn.  And  it  is  polished  to  a  wondrous  mechanical 
brilliance.  Surely,  Sir  Rabindranath  could  not  have  looked 
very  carefully  at  our  fiction  to  have  called  us  crude! 

"Yet  there  is  an  art  and  a  literature  in  America  that  would 
well  justify  Sir  Rabin dranath's  accusation. 
We  have,  in  fact,  certain  painters,  poets, 
prose  writers  who  are  doing  crude  work;  that 
is  to  say,  work  which  is  hewn  out  of  raw 
truth,  work  which  disdains  the  smug  refine- 
ments of  commercial  expediency,  work  which 
is  quite  unadulterated  by  cheap  efforts  to 
lure  the  public  taste.  Possibly  it  is  this 
work  that  Sir  Rabindranath  meant  when 
he  delivered  his  parting  shot.  But  if  so,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  sorrowful  about  it. 
He  ought  to  have  rejoiced  as  one  rejoices 
who  perceives  the  sign  of  health  in  his 
fellow  man." 


RUNNING    DOWN 
PLAGIARISTS 


■  i  ■■■■ ■  i— 
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LINCOLN  IN   1857. 

From  a  rare  photograph  showing  the 
face  unlined  with  the  cares  of  later  life. 


ARCENY    OF  THE  MIND"   is  no 

new  offense,  but  it  has  rarely  been 
fitted    with    so   good  a  phrase  as 
Robert  H.  Davis,  editor  of  the  Munsey  pub- 
lications, gives  it.     The  offenders  have  usu- 
ally   been    called    "plagiarists,"    and     Mr. 
Davis  calls  up  the  aid  of  all  fellow  workers 
to  check  this   brotherhood   whose  depreda- 
tions, according  to  him,  are  reaching  "alarm- 
ing proportions."     The  demand  for  fiction, 
he  points   out,  coincident  with  the  profits, 
"has   attracted    the  disreputables;    and  to-day  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  editors  to  receive  manuscripts  that  are  palpable 
plagiarisms,   filched  from  the  past  and  brought  up  to  date  by 
adroit   manipulation  of   theme   and   dialog,  so  that  in  its  new 
garb    the  contribution  stands  an  excellent  chance  of    running 
the  gantlet  of   editorial  scrutiny."     Mr.  Davis  utters  his  pro- 
tests   in    the    pages  of  The  Bulletin  of  the   Authors''   League   of 
America   (New  York),  and  shows  how  i't  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  the  author  and  the  editor,  as  well  as  the  reading  public, 
that  plagiarism  in  all  its  forms  be  stamped  out.     For — 

"It  ramifies  into  every  avenue  of  literature — into  books,  into 
magazines,  drama,  and  motion -pictures.  An  army  of  mer- 
cenaries, fattening  upon  the  thoughts  of  oilier  men,  is  m  the 
saddle.  They  apply  to  the  business  of  plagiarism  the  same  kind 
of  intelligence  and  cunning,  and  even  art,  that  a  forger  or  a  check- 
lifter  brings  to  his  unholy  calling.  By  divers  and  sundry  tricks 
l  hey  absorb  the  idea,  if  not  in  letter,  in  spirit— breathe  into  it 
an  unwholesome  vitality,  christen  it  with  a  new  name,  and 
thrust  it  out  into  the  world  as  a  legitimate  offspring.  1.1  s  ac- 
ceptance is  regarded  as  a  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  scalawag 
parent,  whose  intellectual  communion  is  held  solely    with   the 

devil.  .  . 

"The  arguments  of  defense  put  forth  by  these  most  pernicious 
of  all  thieves  are  characteristic  of  sinners.  Confronted  by  the 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  they  take  refuge  behind  any  one  of  the 
following  excuses: 

"(a)  I  had  no  idea  it  had  ever  been  printed  before.  It  was 
told  me  as  an  original  story  by  a  friend. 

"(6)  A  gentleman  whose  whereabouts  al  the  present  moment 
are  unknown  gave  me  the  story  in  the  form  of  a  manuscript 
and  asked  me  to  touch  it  up  a  bit. 

="(c)   I  can't  understand  it  at  all.     Probably  1  read  it  some- 


where when  I   was  a  child  and  il   clung  to  my  memory.     This 
is  a  surprize! 

"There  are  a  number  of  other  equally  vapid  and  ridiculous 
explanations  that  come  glibly  from  the  liar's  lips,  but  the  samples 
cited  will  suffice. 

"They  seldom  make  it  clear  how  such  vacillating  memories 
and  deficient  intellectual  mechanism  as  they  appear  to  poss 
are  able  to  absorb  and  hold  details,  dialog,  situations,  etc., 
ad  infinitum.  Of  course,  you  can't  expect  a  pickpocket  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  that  he  is  about  to  go  through  your  clothes. 
And  so,  therefore,  these  belated  explanations  awaken  irritation 
instead  of  satisfaction. 

"The  most  profound  and  noble  countenance  I  ever  saw,  upon 
which  were  written  reflection,  wisdom,  and  serenity,  belonged 
to  a  man  who  had  spent  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  an  insane 
asylum,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  the  lost  Dauphin. 

"The  kindest  and  most  benignant  indi- 
vidual I  ever  met — one  whom  I  woidd  have 
felt  secure  in  naming  as  my  executor — was 
in  a  penitentiary,  where  he  had  been  thrust 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen  for  assassinating  his 
father. 

"If  you  want  to  pick  out  a  nice,  quiet- 
looking  boy  to  sing  in  the  church-choir,  step 
into  any  reform-school. 

'•But  for  pure,  undefiled  innocence,  a 
face  carrying  the  expression  of  an  archangel, 
a  pair  of  eyes  that  can  brew  tears  against  ac- 
cusation, I  commend  you  to  a  plagiarisl." 

Mr.  Davis  avers  that  if  these  same  pla- 
giarists exercised  their  gifts  on  any  legitimate 
calling,  they  would  succeed  beyond  calcula- 
tion, for  they  "possess  subtle  intelligence  and 
great  powers  of  conversion."  Indeed,  he 
finds  it  "difficult  to  place  one's  finger  on 
the  spot  where  their  art  begins  and  the 
author's  art  terminates."     Further: 

"It  is  seldom  that  plagiarists  are  actually 
convicted    beyond    the    peradventure    of    a 
doubt.     They  possess  the  delicate  sensibili- 
ties   of    a    vitrified    brick.      An    accusation 
pointed    and    proved    has   about   as    much 
weight  with  them  as  would  have  an  autumn 
leaf  falling  upon  the  bosom  of  Lake  Superior. 
"It  is  the  business  of  the  Authors'  League 
of  America  to  set  its  traps  for  these  varmint 
and  exterminate  them.     There  are  hundreds  of  cases  known  to 
every   editor,  and    perhaps  half   of    tliein   are  known  to  every 
author.     Should  we  not  make  it  our  business  to  define  plagia- 
rism so  that  it  can  not  hereafter  be  misinterpreted? 

"I  would  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ex- 
amine into  all  charges  of  plagiarism;  to  read  both  the  original 
and  so-called  plagiarized  version  of  any  story  out  of  which 
charges  of  plagiarism  grow;  to  make  a  report  to  the  League 
and  to  publish  a  verdict  in  The  Bulletin;  and  that  all  book 
publishers,  magazine  editors,  dramatic  producers,  and  motion- 
picture  scenario  editors  be  notified  of  such  verdict." 

Mr.  Davis  sees  the  plagiarist  not  only  "a  foe  to  the  editor 
and  the  reading  public,  bul  also  to  new  authors,"  because  "an 
editor  whose  fingers  have  been  burned  by  stolen  mauuscripts 
finds  himself  unavoidably  prejudiced  against  writers  whom  he 

does  not   know."      We  read: 

• 

"Ten  vears  ago  contributions  from  strangers  were  accepted 
on  their'  merit  and  printed  under  the  assumption  lhal  the 
writers  were  honest  men.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a  necessary 
precaution  to  write  a  new  author,  whose  manuscript  has  at- 
tracted attention,  and  ask  for  references.  Even  these  pre- 
cautions do  not  always  succeed.  One  must  wait  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  plagiarism  before  a  comparison  with  the  original 
can  be  made.  In  the  interval  the  fraud  i-  accomplished.  A 
comparison  of  the  two  stories  supplies  the  evidence  of  guilt. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  thai  unwarranted  leniency 
lias  been  shown  these  offenders.  The  usual  penalty  is  a  sever- 
ance of  connections,  followed  occasionally  by  the  return  of  the 
money  dishonestlv  collected.  A  period  of  agreeable  silence 
follows,  after  which  the  malefactor  sits  down  with  a  ream  of 
white  paper,  selects  another  alias,  and  continues  in  the  business 
of  selling  old  tales  for  new  ." 


A  BILLY  SUNDAY  AUDIENCE  IN  BOSTON 
PSyCh0lOSiStSniayamUSetheniSel-  ^  readtag  "'  ""  *-  ««  -—  < -  Particular  kind  of  ■•'sundayisms  »  be,ng  induce,  in  by  ,,ho  speaker. 


BILLY  SUNDAY  IN   BOSTON 

BI^ou™Iin   r^C  SeemS  r°  hr  br°ken  m°St      Whi0h  t0  Gfmate  the  results  of  this  —PMin.  *ey  are  by  no 
previous    records.      77,e    Congregatumalist,    representing      means  its  final   measure.      That   60,000  persons   should  have 

•  an  evangelical  Church,  speaks  of  "the  greatest,  best-  resP°nded  to  the  invitation  as  extended  by  Mr  Sunday  is 
advertised,  most  discust,  most  comprehensive,  and  the  costliest  "°methme  not  lie^y  to  be  passed  over,  even  if  in  that  number 
campaign  which  New  England  has  ever  known  "  And  it  has  no  ™!T  Wef°  TUy  Wh°^  names  were  already  on  the  church  roll, 
hesitation  in  adding  that  ..„„.  ,sults  ^y  ,£**£      Snd^e^  ^ 

than  justify  the  time,  energy,  and  money  expended."  Tins  *i*»  handed  to  the  pasters  and  active  wooers  Si  ^huTches 
paper  is  willing  to  stand  on  the  results  even  after  making  such  are  an  0PP°rtunity,  secured  in  an  unusual  way,  for  religious 
abatements  as  are  usually  Aged  against  the  Sunday  campaigns  ^"Tp^^u  ^  th?™  wh°  have  for  the  first  time  taken  their 
"Discount  liberally  the  figures  given,  allow-as  in  all  revivals  252,  2  Cl!nst^n  things  and  an  opportunity  for  the  intensifi- 
sinee  Pente^  ^/L^e,,  regret  "  VuZ^  l^SSST^^^ZS^S,.''  ^t° 
as  we  do,  certain  platform  utterances  and  methods  employed,  ™e  whole  campaign  has  served  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
and  there  remains  a  substantial  body  of  results,  deep  and  far-  church  and  its  place  in  the  community  and  to  lay  emphasis 

reaching,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  every  one  who  longs  to  have  "^  g8  f°r  Whi°h  the  Church  stands'" 

Christ's  kingdom  triumph  over  all  its  foes."  The  final  scene  of  the  last  service,  described  by  Dr    J    K 

Zvon's  Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  gives   some  [comparative  Wilson,  of  The  Watchman-Examiner  (Boston),  gives  an' aspect 

figures,  tho  pointing  out  that  it  is  too  early  to  give  in  any  detail  of  things  not  usually  associated  with  Boston: 
the  results  of  the  campaign: 

invitation  tope^i^Xm,  n!r' MrT^day  on  Z  ^^ T%t  tSiSTSSS^  HE!? 

last  day  of  the  campaign  figured  $50,828.     When  taken  in  Com-  -start  the  .singing  off  on  a  new  fine      < The  oil Sme  rXnr ° 

K"  Wf'th  ?*hf  Clties-  these  ***™  ^e  even  more  interesting,  was  sung  with  gusto  through  its  almost  mtern^abCopncaS 

he  s,x  cities  that  come  next  in  order  after  Boston  as  to  responses  'It  was  good  enough  for  mother,"  ^S^W^^Srt^SS 

to  the  ,nv.tat.on  and  offerings  are  as  follows:  some  bright  genius  interjected  the  name  of  Billy      « It  is  good 

„    #     Cilv  Invitation  Offerings  en^gh f or  Billy,' and  off  it  went  again;   then 'Rody,' and 'Ma,' 

gffleiphia «Hi6  S50.828  64  and,  f*™*^,  and  so  on.     And  there's  no  telling  but  the  crowd 

588      ■'.■.■::.■:::::::::::::.■::::::••■■  iHU         g-8$-g  7mf  bf  ,thero. ,yet  amI  s,m  singing  had  notMr-  Sunday  urted 

ESSS"  :::;    !™  SS&S  ]n\him(]  ^ence    offered  a  brief  prayer,  dived  into  his  big 

Syracuse6::::::::::;;:;;;;;;;;; f iff         i%ilii&  ™at  and  Wlth  Ma  'beat  it 'for  the  door  of  his  automobile,  a 

K;'"^  VA,y ..:::::   *>'&%  go&Si  (,;W  houf  Jater,  at  12:30  a.m.,  they  left  the  South  Station,  and 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  that  Philadelphia,  which  is  next  to  *  ^^  **  B°8t°n  W&S  *  matter  °f  histOVy'" 

Boston,   had  22,000  fewer  responses.     Its  total  offering  com-  In    a    symposium    of    personal    impressions    contribute    J™ 

ill  go  much  ahead  of  the   Philadelphia  when  it  is  all  '         n       the  °or(lon  Bible  College,  writes: 

collected,  which  if  is  not  at  this  writing  «t  p   u         •  .      „         „    „ 
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of  Bernard,  all  the  white-hot  indignation  of  Savonarola  against 
the  sins  of  the  day,  the  broad  Scriptural,  emotional  power  of 
Moody,  a  touch  of  the  seraphie  appeal  of  Whitefield  or  Gipsy 
Smith",  the  'chain-lightning'  of  Finney's  logic,  the  slang,  the 
humor,  the  'straight  from  the  shoulder'  of  Sam  -Jones,  all  by 
turns  in.  different  sermons,  or  even  in  one  sermon.  Billy  Sunday 
and  his  message  are  one.  .  .  .  One  likes  Billy  Sunday.  I  think, 
unless  one  is  a  saloon-keeper,  a  Christian  Scientist,  or  a  drifter 
from  the  Cross  and  the  Word,  one  can  not  help  loving  him. 
For  many  years  we  shall  seem  to  see  and  hear  him,  shouting 
titanically  from  the  top  of  his  pulpit  like  a  Roman  captain 
to  his  legions,  or  wrestling  all  over  his  platform  in  desperate 
conflict  with  sin,  or  talking  in  easy  good-fellowship  with  17,000 
people,  or  pleading,  tears  in  his  eyes  and  in  his  voice,  with 
sinners  to  come  to  Christ." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  World  (Boston)  sees  "a  Sunday 
campaign  as  a  magnificent  justification  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
Committee  system" — 

"A  Chinese  worker  once  said  to  a  friend  whom  he  was  inviting 
to  the  society  gathering,  'You've  got  to  come,  for  we  have  a 
committee  to  fetch  you.'  Billy  Sunday  has  committees  to  fetch 
people.  He  believes  inihard  committee  work.  His  associates 
are  organizers  of  committees  to  reach  all  classes,  business  men, 
business  women,  nurses,  servant-maids,  students,  boys,  and 
girls.  The  committees,  each  under  a  local  church-worker,  cover 
the  whole  city,  and  through  the  committees  the  leaders  are  able 
to  accomplish  an  amazing  amount  of  work." 

Opposition  was  voiced  against  Sunday  by  Roman  Catholics  of 
Boston,  the  resident  Cardinal  issuing  a  mandate  forbidding 
attendance  at  the  meetings.  The  Pilot,  the  Catholic  paper, 
echoes  Cardinal  O'Connell  in  declaring  that  "Catholics  are  not 
allowed  to  take  part  in  these  revival  meetings,  and  if  they  do 
they  commit  sin."  The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  speaking 
before  the  Catholic  Library  Association  in  New  York,  brings 
forward  a  criticism  that  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  recommends  to 
the  attention  of  Protestants.     Thus: 

"There  is  strong  evidence  that  Sunday  deliberately  makes 
himself  an  instrument  of  capitalists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
working  people  contented  and  submissive  under  injustice. 
There  was  never  a  word  of  comfort  or  encouragement  for  the 
workingman  in  his  struggle  for  fair  treatment." 

At  the  same  time  the  priest  points  out  that  prototypes  of 
Sunday's  sensationalism  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his 
own  Church.  As  The  Eagle  reports  and  comments  on  Father 
McMahon: 

"Most  of  us  did  not  recall  that  about  five  hundred  years  ago 
St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  born  in  Valencia,  evangelized  Provence  and 
then  Lombardy,  speaking  in  squares  and  open  places,  and 
followed  from  town  to  town  by  hundreds  of  penitents;  or  that 
Bernardino,  of  Sienna,  of  a  little  later  period,  tho  born  only 
thirty  years  after  St.  Vincent,  preached  through  the  rich  and 
luxurious  cities  of  north  Italy  in  public  market-places,  that 
penitents  'flocked  to  confession  like  ants,'  and  that  bonfires 
were  started  into  winch  the  rich  flung  the  vanities  of  life.  And, 
as  Rector  McMahon  said,  the  Jesuits  'were  glad  to  be  considered 
fools  and  jesters  that,  by  their  play,  they  could  attract  crowds 
to  whom  they  could  then  speak  their  hearts  upon  religion.'  The 
clergyman  added: 

'"Nay,  right  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war, 
Catholic  priests  in  England  rang  bells  on  the  street,  carried 
banners,  and  did  sensational  things  in  Hyde  Park  in  order  to 
gather  audiences.' 

"Waiving,  then,  the  issue  about  sensationalism,  the  priest 
was  free  to  compliment  Sunday  on  his  knowledge  of  the  psy- 
chology of  a  crowd,  on  his  business  management,  on  his  system. 
at  the  same  time  that  he  declared  him  to  be  primarily  the  spokes- 
man of  the  rich,  accused  him  of  denying  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  said,  'the  suspicions  that  gather  round  him  of  being  a  mere 
money-gatherer  impair  the  usefulness  of  this  man.  who  assuredly 
is  a  phenomenon.' 

"We  are  glad  to  see  criticism  taking  such  a  form.  Primarily. 
Billy  Sunday  is  not  using  his  movement  as  a  propaganda  to 
convert,  or  pervert,  Roman  Catholics.  We  doubt  whether  the 
movement  has  had  such  an  effect  in  its  working  out  anywhere. 
Hence  the  view  of  a  broad  Roman  Catholic  thinker  is  not 
affected  by  apprehension  and  is  more  or  less  free  from  prejudice 
for  or  against  Sundayism.  Such  a  view  is  well  worth  Protestant 
consideration.     It  compels  the  attention  of  thinking  people." 


WHAT   THE   "WHITE   LIST"  DOES 
FOR   CATHOLICS 

THE    CATHOLIC    THEATER    MOVEMENT    is    not 
primarily  interested  in  the   theater.     Its  first    interest 
is  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Catholics.     So  declares  Father 
John  J.   Burke,   chairman  of   the   Bulletin   Committee   of   this 
organization.     The  action  of  this  "Movement"  and  its  "White 
List"  has  come  before  the  public  in  relation  to  particular  plays, 
and   so    The    Theater  Magazine    (February)   presents  a  definite 
statement  from  Father  Burke  as  to  its  function.    At  the  outsei, 
then,  he  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  not  a  "theater  movement"; 
it  initiates  nothing,  but  stands  as  a  check  for  Catholics  on  what 
the  theaters   present.      It  aims  "to  enable  Catholics  to  apply 
tho?3  moral  principles  which   their  faith   teaches  to   theatrical^ 
performances  of  the  present  day."     Its  "White  List"  gives  the 
names  of  the  plays  that  the  committee  approves.     lis  limita- 
tions and  its  special  application  have  to  do  with  the  following 
principles:     "A  play   must  not   with  regard  to  morals   occupy 
debatable  ground."    "There  should  be  a  general  agreement  that  a 
play  is  clean  and  wholesome."     "The  appeal  should  be  simple 
and  universal."     "The  play  should  be  fit  for  theatergoers  of  all 
ages  and  suited  to  various  tastes."     Because  the  While  List  is 
definite,  says  Father  Burke,  "it  has  been  the  object  of  more 
discussion   than  any   other  work  of  the  Theater  Movement," 
and  he  proceeds  to  elucidate: 

"Just  as  the  public  Commissioner  of  Licenses  may  demand 
the  taking  out  of  a  sentence  or  a  scene  before  he  gives  a  movie 
his  official  approval,  so  the  Committee  may  decide  it  necessary 
to  refuse  admission  to  the  White  List  of  a  play,  otherwise  good 
and  wholesome,  because  of  an  objectionable  scene.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Committee  never  asks  the  impossible.  It 
'does  not  judge  by  a  standard  fitted  for  those  who  are  following 
the  more  perfect*  way.  The  Christian  counsel  is  not  its  guide: 
but  the  Christian  law.  And  as  our  civilization,  and  conse- 
quently our  public  morality,  was  born  of  that  law.  it  feels  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  the  support  and  approval  of  all  right-minded 
men  and  women. 

"The  Committee  considers  in  its  work  that  'certain  truths  are 
sell-evident.'  Marriage,  for  example,  is  an  institution  decreed 
by  God  for  the  dignity  of  husband  and  wife,  the  welfare  of  the 
family,  the  stability  of  the  nation.  A  play  that  attacks  marriage 
as  an  institution  would  never  meet  with  our  approval. 

"The  dignity  of  the  family  itself;  respect  of  children  for 
parents;  the  obligations  of  parents  toward  their  children— a 
play  that  would  hold  these  truths  up  to  odium  would  put  itself 
outside  the  pale  of  our  favorable  judgment. 

"The  approval  of  sex  relationship  outside  of  marriage;  the 
defense  of  birth-control,  which  directly  violates  the  command- 
ment, 'Thou  shalt  not  kill';  the  free  discussing  of  it:  the  toler- 
ance of  adultery  in  the  exploitation  of  the  'triangle-;  the  defense 
of  the  criminal  as  being  without  personal  responsibility;  the 
justification  of  lying,  or  of  theft,  or  of  forgery  or  murder;  the 
morbid  sympathy  with  the  innocent  -Magdalene'— against 
all  these  the  Catholic  Theater  Movement  uncompromisingly 
wages  war. 

'•'They  are  all  part  of  the  drama  of  life.'  some  one  will  object. 
Of  course  they  are;  and  they  may  legitimately  enter  into  the 
drama  of  the  stage.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  of  life  and 
death  as  to  which  spirit  presides  at  their  introduction:  the  spirit 
of  pessimism,  of  determinism,  of  sin.  or  the  spirit  of  hope,  of 
liberty,  and  of  virtue. 

"The  Committee  tries  not  to  take  itself  too  seriously.  The 
primary  aim  of  the  theater  is  to  amuse  and  entertain.  No 
objection  may  be  registered  against  the  presentation  of  a  marriage 
disastrous  in  its  consequences;  nor  of  the  ill-fated  maiden  who 
Loved  not  wisely  but  too  well;  nor  of  the  difficulties  of  lovers 
and  of  the  married:  nor  of  the  lying  and  thieving  villain,  the 
deceitful  Lawyer  or  judge;  nor  even  at  the  display  of  such  vulgar- 
ity of  action  and  language  as  we  might  well  wish  changed.  The 
playgoer  knows  the  stage  villains  are  stage  villains,  nor  is  the 
lesson  of  any  tragedy  lost  upon  him. 

"It  is  not  against  the  portrayal  of  life  that  the  Catholic 
Theater  Movement  protests.  It  is  against  the  preaching  of 
principles  in  words  and  actions  that  would  destroy  all  whole- 
some life.  Its  protest  is  aimed  against  a  distorted  view  of  life 
which,  in  turn,  will  teach  vicious  principles  to  both  old  and  young. 
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and  spell  falsehood  and  hopelessness  where  inspiration  and  the 
courage  of  uprightness  are  needed.  Particular  movements  of 
needs8''  bettermen*  are  always  called  forth  by  particular 

The  Catholic  Theater  Movement  arose,  we  are  told,  to  combat 
"a  particular  evil"  which  besets  the  stage  to-day.  That  evil 
Father  Burke  states  to  be  "the  dry  rot  of  sex."     He  continues: 

''Write  sex  in  capital  letters,  and  like  the  huge  electric  signs 
on  Broadway  it  will  show  you  the  entrance  through  which  much 
ot  our  modern  drama  gains  access  to  the  stage.  In  every  form 
suggestive  word  or  act  or  silence,  subtle  innuendo,  outspoken 
indecency,  flagrant  nakedness,  the  atmosphere  of  sex  obsesses  the 
stage  to-day.  There  is  hardly  a  play  free  from  it;  and  by  sex 
we  mean  not  the  legitimate  appeal  or  office  that  this  strongest 
of  human  instincts  has  in  the  drama,  but  the  appeal  of  lust 
ot  the  excitement  of  the  merely  animal  passion 

t  •KBrry,Plf  th^  Can1be  made  has  been  made  in  its  defense. 
Liberty  of  thought  and  speech  and  action  has  been  invoked 
until  liberty  has  shut  her  ears  in  utter  disgust  at  the  hypocrisy 
of  men.  Persons  of  influence  and  standing  in  the  community 
have  lent  the  weight  of  their  name  in  approval  to  these  plays 
that  have  neither  moral  nor  dramatic  worth. 

"It  can  not  be  that  they  see  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
their  tolerance  and  cooperation. 

"Managers  apologize  by  saying  they  must  give  the  public 
what  the  pubhc  wants.     We  believe  that  the  public  is  sound  at 
Heart;  the  great  success  of  clean  plays  is  the  best  proof  of  this 
and  a  further  proof  is  that  as  a  rule  the  indecent  play  has  not  a 
very  long  run. 

"Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  license  of  indecency  is  ex- 
tending wider  and  wider.  The  indecent  suggestion  is  deliberately 
introduced  into  plays  that  of  themselves  give  no  reason  for  the 
in  reduction.  It  has  become  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to 
take  a  woman  whom  he  respects  to  a  play  in  New  York— unless 
he  has  first  become  acquainted  with  the  play— without  fear  of 
having  her  womanhood  insulted  " 


MR.   WELLS   "SEES   IT  THROUGH" 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS  has  not  been  associated  in  the  popular 
mind    heretofore    with    religion.     But    the    war    has 
changed  all   that.     Not  only  does  he  write  in   The 
New  Republic  on  the  religious  revival  due  to  the  war,  but  his 
nov.1,  "Mr.  Britling   Sees    It  Through,"  is   taken   almost   as 
his  confession  of  faith,  and  as  Mr.  Britling,  after  the  death  of  his 
son  on  the  battle-field,  "finds  God,"  so  writers  are  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Wells  also  has  found  him.     "It  is  not  the  God  of 
orthodoxy,  and  it  may  well  be  that  his  theology  is  hasty  and 
ill-considered,"  says   The  Christian  Guardian   (Toronto).     But 
he  seems  to  see  that  "the  old  deistic  conception  of  God  as  a 
remote,  unmoved  Being  living  an  untroubled  existence  apart 
from  the  world,  still  persists,"  and,  we  are  assured,  "it  is  again  I 
this  that  Air.  Wells,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Britling,  really  directs 
his  attack."     The  Guardian  continu* 

"Such  a  conception  was  felt  to  be  intolerable  in  the  face  of 
men    an   infinitude   of    human   misery.     Mr.    Britling,    in    his 
despainmxgnef    needed   the  thought  of  a  loving,  struggling 
suffering  God  who  works  with  and  through  men,  and  it  is  prt 
cisely   in  this  conception  of  God  as  immanent   in    the   whole 
process  of  life  that  present-day  theology  finds  its  most  fruitful 
mo  of  development.     The  setting  is  far  different,  and  there  are 
balancing  ideas  which  are  absent  here;  but  it  is  more  important 
or  the  purpose  of  this  review  to  see  the  points  of  agreement 
han  the  divergences.    And  it  is  a  truth  which  needs  emphasis 
that ;  during ;the  times  of  great  spiritual  crisis,  when  the  fountains 
01  the  great  deep  are  broken  up,  God  is  not  an  'absentee  land- 
lord, but  a  close  and  vivid  Presence,  'closer  to  us  than  breathing 
nearer  than  hands  and  feet.' 

"Platitudes  and  worn-out  cant  phrases  are  of  no  use  to  a 

broken   heart.     Mr.   Britling  somehow,  son,,,  way,  makes  that 

rery.     God   becomes  the  great  Reality,  not    an  in- 

ctual  idea  reached  by  a  syllogism,  and  with  this  the  old 

m   vanishes.     The  world  -  process   is  no  longer  a  silly 

or  a  erud  joke.  It  is  no  longer  a  dreary  cycle  of  meaning- 

Mth   God   beside   him,  Mr.  Britling  -an   hop, 

"   "r"M«<"   '     really  a  cosmic   problem,  and   the  only 


satisfying  answer  he  can  find  to  both  is  the  religious  one.    In 
this  intense  and  vital  book  God  is  not  a  stage  property,  but 
the  only  Reality  which  can  satisfy  the  passionate  quest  of  a 
sincere  soul  faced  by  a  problem  which  is  more  than  personal 
It  is  significant   that  this  book,   which  interprets  with    such 

itsPmoTf  S?      % em0ti°nS  Ca?ed  fOTth  by  the  War'  has  this  ^ 
its  motif  and  unifying  core.     It  is  the  most  deeply  religious  of 

In  The  New  Republic  (New  York) ,  Mr.  Wells  himself  emphasizes 
this  view,  pointing  to  the  "multitude  of  people  chastened  by 
losses,  ennobled  by  a  common  effort,  needing  support  in  that 
effort,  perplexed  by  the  reality  of  evil  and  cruelty,  questioning 
and  seeking  after  God."  His  reference  is  mainly  to  England 
and  France,  where  he  sees  in  progress  a  movement  "toward  the 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God."  But  what  he  conceives 
to  be  "  the  reality  of  the  religious  revival  is  to  be  found  in  quarters 
quite  remote  from  the  religious  professionals."     He  speaks  of— 

"a  number  of  talks  about  religion  that  I  have  had  with  hard 
and  practical  men  who  want  to  get  the  world  straighter  than 
it  is,  and  who  perceive  that  they  must  have  a  leadership  and 
reference  outside  themselves.  That  is  why  I  assert  so  con- 
fidently that  there  is  a  real,  deep  religious  movement  afoot 
in  the  world.  But  not  one  of  those  conversations  could  have 
gone  on,  it  would  have  ceased  instantly,  if  any  one  bearing  the 
uniform  and  brand  of  any  organized  religious  body,  any  clergv- 
man,  priest  mollah,  or  suchlike  advocate  of  the  ten  thousand 
patented  religions  in  the  world  had  come  in.  .  .  .  That  is  why 

^rlJfT^T^l?  ax-eT,eat  Wave  °f  reIigious  revival  ™  the 
world  to-day,  I  doubt  whether  it  bodes  well  for  the  professional 
religious * 

"The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  an  eminent  Anglican 
among  various  other  people,  and  some  one  with  an  eye  to  him 
Propounded  this  remarkable  view.  'There  are  four  stages 
between  belief  and  utter  unbelief,'  he  said.  'There  are  those 
who  believe  in  God,  those  who  doubt  him,  like  Huxley,  the 
agnostic;  those  who  deny  him,  like  the  atheists  but  do  at  least 
keep  the  site  vacant,  and  lastly  those  who  have  set  up  a  Church 
in  his  place.     That  is  the  last  outrage  of  unbelief.'" 

Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros,  however,  teUs  us  in  Reedy' s  Mirror 
(St.  Louis)  that  he  has  passed  in  review  several  of  Mr.  Wells's 
articles  "about  the  religious  effects  of  the  great  war,"  but  sees  it 
"impossible  to  find  a  grain  of  serious  thought  in  this  stuff." 
Obviously  of  a  rationalistic  turn  of  mind,  Mr.  Yarros  challenges 
Mr.  Wells  on  several  "points,"  but  we  select  his  concluding  one: 

"Finally,  what  reason  or  rime  is  there  in  the  notion  that  God 
the  all-wise  and  all-powerful,  had  to  adopt  the  singular  coins,' 
ot  making  us  humans  perfect  by  means  of  horrors,  cruelties 
and  tragedies?  What  would  we  think  of  a  man  whose  course 
toward  his  children  and  friends  indicated  a  policy  of  'improving' 
them  by  physical  and  mental  torture?  Why  could  not  God 
create  the  prfed  man  in  the  first  place?  And,  if  man  is  never  to 
attain  perfection  then  where  is  the  value  of  the  discipline  of 
evili     \\  hy  t  ra  vel  when  \  here  is  no  goal  to  reach? 

"Of  course,  the  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Wells  ought  to  know,  that 
evil [and  good  are  human  terms,  and  that  'human,  aU-too-human ' 
as  Nietzsche  said,  are  all  our  ideas,  codes,  institutions,  social 
and  r<.iltrJOUS  arrangements.  We  have  slowly  emerged  from 
savagery-  haven't  fully  emerged  yet,  in  Pact.  '  We  are  seeking 
to  profit  by  the  painful  experience  of  the  race,  and  are  forbidding 

or  tabuing  the  things  which,  on  the  whole,  spell  waste,  misery 
and  suffering.  Uy  'good'  we  meat,  I  he  socially  useful  the 
Humanly  desirable,  and  our  ideas  change  and  grow  with  economic 

ana 'scientific  progress 

"There   are  agnostics  who  say  that  the  war  has  given  the 
roup  ,1,    grace  to  Christianity  and   religion  generally       They  are 
-Mistaken.     Even  this  terrible  war  will  not  destroy  superstition 
and    superstitions  forms  of  religion.     Millions  will   continue  to 
believe  without  evidence,  or  against  all  the  available  evidence 
On  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  the  war  has  made  believers  of 
agnostics,  has  given  the  idea  of  God  a  stronger  and  firmer  hold 
'"V'1'""1"'1  and  thoughtful  persons,  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thine 
It  lias  had  no  such  effect.     The  teachings  of  t  he  Darwins  Spen- 
cers, Buxleys,  Tyndalls,  Comtes,  Arnolds,    Haeckels  have  not 
been,  could  not  be,  disturbed  by  the  war.     The  pretense  that 
so  I  utile  and  senseless  a  tragedy  has  revealed  Cod  and  men  of 
culture  and  native  intellectual  force  who  had  previously  denied 
his  existence  is  utterly  hollow." 
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WHY  MR.  HERBERT   C.  HOOVER  WAS  ASHAMED 
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HE  BELGIANS  HAVE  COME  to  look  upon 
Americans  as  their  sole  saviors,"  was  asserted  the 
other  day  by  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  head  of  the 

American  Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium;    and  then 

he  added: 

"Within  six  weeks  I  have  visited  a  station  in  the  slums  of 
Brussels  where  1,500  children  are  fed  daily.  The  children 
were  sitting  down  to  their  meal,  and  when  they  saw  me  they 
rose  and  feebly  sang  the  first  stanza  of  'The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.'  Now,  knowing  that  the  food-supply  was  not  American, 
I  could  feel  nothing  but  shame." 

Mr.  Hoover  is  now  in  this  country,  seeking  to  arouse  such  a 
sentiment  and  inspire  such  a  purpose  as  will  make  America's 
bounty  match  her  boasted  munificence  and  worthy  Belgian  be- 
lief in  it.     Quoting  him,  the  New  York  Times  well  says,  and  asks: 

"If  Mr.  Hoover,  whose  administration  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Relief  of  Belgium  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid 
American  achievement  of  the  last  two  years,  'could  feel  nothing 
but  shame'  when  that  American  song  was  sung  by  Belgian 
children  whom  the  Commission  has  fed,  what  should  the  rest 
of  us  feel?" 

"This  relief,"  says  Mr.  Hoover,  "has  come  to  be  America's 
greatest  exhibit  in  Europe.  We  want  to  give  a  demonstration 
of  that  great  humanity  which  we  know  runs  through  our 
people." 

The  Literary  Digest's  readers  have  responded  nobly — so 
far  as  they  have  responded  at  all;  but  we  have  heard  from  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  of  them.  In  one  week  the  Bel- 
gian Children's  Fund  has  jumped  from  $75,000  to  $150,000, 
and  this  is  encouraging — yes,  inspiring.  But  even  at  this 
rate  it  will  take  three  months  or  more  to  get  that  million  dollars. 
And  millions  more  will  be  needed. 

Concert  of  action  must  win  the  goal.  It  should  begin  at 
once,  in  a  way  to  let  whole  communities  have  share  in  the 
benefaction.  Why  may  not  the  people  of  your  town  undertake 
a  proposition  and  make  a  pledge' to  care  for  the  hungry  children 
of  some  town  in  Belgium  especially  designated?  That  would 
give  your  entire  townspeople  a  local  interest  in  one  particular 
neighborhood.     It  would  almost  personalize  their  gifts. 

The  people  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  under  leadership  of  the  enter- 
prising publishe  s  of  The  New  Era,  undertook  to  do  this  very 
thing  just  one  week  before  this  item  is  written.  They  said  to  us: 
"Yes,  we  will  with  pleasure  take  care  of  St.  Croix  and  its  eight 
hundred  needy  little  ones,  and  we  will  gladly  raise  $9,600  for 


this  purpose."  And  to  show  that  they  meant  business,  they 
went  right  to  work  with  determination  of  doing  it,  as  evidenced 
by  the  announcement  in  the  tabulation  of  cash  below,  showing 
a  remittance  of  $4,000  already,  or  nearly  one-half  the  amount 
they  are  to  raise.     And  the  New  Era's  managing  editor  wrote: 

"Never  in  the  history  of  charity  movements  in  this  com- 
munity have  the  people  responded  more  promptly  and  gen- 
erously than  to  this  Belgian  appeal,  first  presented  to  our  readers 
through  the  courtesy  of  The  Literary  Digest.  The  first  day's 
appeal  brought  us  considerably  over  SI, 500.  The  Nev)  Era 
has  in  the  last  two  years  aided  in  raising  several  different  war- 
sufferers'  funds,  but  from  none  of  them  have  we  had  such 
magnificent  results  as  from  the  present  one.  It  seems  to  have 
struck  deep  into  the  hearts  of  our  people — the  tots  dragged  from 
the  bread-line  because  they  looked  too  well  fed,  the  children 
forced  to  sleep  at  the  tables  where  they  are  served  with  their 
poorhouse  rations,  and  the  piteous  pi  as  for  food  from  the 
emaciated  children,  have  touched  them  deeply,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprizing  to  see  the  Lancaster  fund  grow  to  at  least 
$10,000.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  movement 
is  the  very  large  number  of  new  names  found  on  our  contri- 
bution list — persons  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  these  war-charities — and  they  come  from  all  walks  of  life." 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  communities  in  the  United  States, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  in  each  one  is  a  leader.  There  must 
be  among  the  people  in  your  town  many  men  and  women 
of  spirit  akin  to  that  of  one  woman  who  signed  herself  "A 
Widow  with  a  small  income,"  who  wrote: 

"I  had  said  to  myself,  'I  will  give  $5  a  month  for  Belgian 
relief,  if  I  can.'  I  send  it  now,  for  fear  sickness  or  some  other 
need  might  get  it";  and  her  remittance  of  $60  was  enclosed, 
while  she  added:  "Surely  at  least  a  million  Americans  will 
give  $5  a  month  or  more,  as  they  can.  I  would  like  to  be  one 
of  a  million  so  to  pledge  myself." 

A  traveling  man  sends  his  check  for  $12,  reminds  us  that 
there  are  several  hundred  thousand  like  him  in  this  country, 
and  says  that  if  they  can  be  reached  "not  one  will  turn  down" 
our  appeal.     Can  you  reach  one? 

The  Mountain  States  Lumber  Dealers*  Association,  in  con- 
vention assembled  at  Denver,  unanimously  resolved  that  each 
member  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  months  of  Februa  y,  March, 
April,  May,  and  June,  will  contribute  to  the  Belgian  Children's 
Fund  5  per  cent,  of  his  gross  sales  of  merchandise  for  that  day, 
and  will  use  his  best  efforts  to  secure  like  action  from  every 
non-member  lumber  dealer  in  his  respective  State.  A  long  tele- 
gram told  of  this  action,  so  characteristic  of  the  generous  West. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  January  24  to  January  31  inclusive. 


$4  000.00 — From  the  People  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  through  the 
6plendld   efforts  of  THE   NEW   EKA. 

$2,000.00— W.  A,  Clark,  Jr. 

$1,200.00— Wm.    W.   Essick. 

$1,000.00— Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Pollock. 

$600.00  Each— In  Memory  of  Emma  K.  Luders,  In  Mem- 
ory of  Harrison  C.  Luders.  C.  H.  McKenua. 

$512.60— St.  Mary's-on-the-Hill  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
Buffalo,  N.  T.:  $200.00,  W.  E.  Townsend;  $144.00,  David 
Ferguson,  $48.00,  James  B.  Stafford:  $24.00,  Nellie  P. 
Williams:  $12.00  each,  Harlan  P.  Bosworth.  Louise  B.  Bos- 
worth,  Edla  Gibson.  Mrs.  Sproat,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Wells  and 
Anonymous;  and  $24.00  smaller  partial  subscriptions. 

$500.00— B.S.L.,  E.M.L.,  M.C.L.,  A  Friend  of  Children, 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Brown,  Mrs.   Ernest  B.  Willard. 

$339.65— J.  H.  Cole  and  Friends. 

$300.00— Elmer  K.  nubbard,  for  the  American  Belief 
Committee  of  Cardenas,  Cuba;  Mrs.  John  S.  Newberry. 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Whitney,  M.  B.  Hazeltino,  Margaret  P. 
Humes,  Mrs.  L.  Ware,  J.  Edgar  Bhoads.  B.  B.  Wattley, 
Seth  E  Hazzard,  F.  E.  Eckhart,  Memorial  Lutheran  Bible 
School,  Shippensburg,  Pa. 

$250.00  Each— Clifford  E.  Pierce,  A.  B.  Beta,  Charles 
Fcaron. 

$240,00  Each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  It.  Q.  Astcn.  M.  T.  Oonk- 
lin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  H.  Hicks.  From  Friends  of  the 
Belgian  Children  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

$204.00   Each— A.  Swope. 

$200.00  Each— Elizabeth  and  Peter  Butter,  S.  V.  Stra- 
loy,  W.  A.  Campbell,  '•Friend,"  Neonah,  Wis. 

$180.00— J.  M.  Fox. 

$176.82— A.  B.  Presbyterian  Church,  Due  West,  S.  C 
$150.00  Eaoh— J.  H.  Beitz,  "Two  Friends." 
$144.00— Anna  S.  Eoag. 


$124.20— The    Protestant    Churches    of    the    Village    of 
Houstonia,  Mo, 

$120.00  Each— B.  C.  Lingle,  A  Friend,  C.  Q.  Chandler. 
A  Y.  Peterson,  B.  C.  Bagley,  W.  W.  Mills.  Bran  Johnson, 
William  A.  Maitland,  T.  H.  Foulds.  E.  E.  Bates.  W.  W. 
Brown,  Georgetta  Haven.  T.T.S.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Hoffman,  Mrs. 
B.  L.  Hawkins,  Bose  Phelps.  Mrs.  O.  H.  Astm,  J.  L. 
Kirkpatrick,  Alex  Dow.  A  Philadelphia  Mother,  S.  H. 
Fullerton,  Gulf  Lumber  Co.,  Chicago  Lumber  &  Coal  t  0., 
Mr  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Freese.  The  Mountville  National 
Bank,  Gordon  M.  Mather.  C.  C.  Whittaker  and  Family. 
Joseph  liathhorne.  M.  J.  Persons.  J.  F.  Forms.  Miss  M. 
T.  Hlnkle,  Dr.  A.  J.  Hosmer,  S.T..D..  H.  L.  Tilghman. 
Angelus.  Josephine.  Eugene  W.  and  Basil  Wise  Stetson, 
Billy.  Tom  and  Jack  lore.  H.F..  Frank  F.  Landis.  A.  B. 
MoCutcheon,  Max  T.  Smith,  Anonymous. 
$(14.10— U.  T.  Jones. 
$1 12.00 — Anonymous. 

$108.00    Each — Christian    Sunday    School.    New    Berlin, 
Ohio    P.    B.    Fuller,    John   O'Keefe,    Miss    M.    E.    Haskell, 
Mr.   and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Bo- 
dine. 
$105.87— C.  G.  White. 
$105.00— L.   E.    Kinn. 

$(00.00  Each— K.  L.  Sprinkle,  T.  H.  Griffith.  Edith  S. 
Baldwin.  Grace  V.  Tirrell.  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Tirrel.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  K.  S.  Stackhouse,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Shedd.  Mrs.  C. 
Koehler  Elizabeth  and  (_,..ue  DeLano,  Victor  Gulnsburg, 
0  11  Blackmail.  Mrs.  Luther  L.  Miller,  Penn  Smokeless 
Coal  Co..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Jacob.  E.  H.  Close,  A.  N. 
lewis  Mrs.  G.  L.  White.  C.  T.  Thompson.  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Washburn.  F.  G.  Bonflls.  First  National  Bank.  Yuba  City. 
Calif  Mrs  W.  T.  Manley.  C.  S.  Kerr.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Butler, 
In  Memory  of  F.  Carroll  Brewster,  The  University  Society, 
Inc.,  Anonymous. 

$96.00  Each — George  Fredericks.  Dr.  Mary  E.  Baldwin, 
Marian  Adams,  Barbara  and  Anne  Kellogg,  Mr,  and  Mrs. 


Sidney  Clarke.  M.  E.  Church  South  of  Brownsville.  Trtin.. 
Virginia  G.  Emple,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Hubbard.  A  Friend. 
Brooklyn,   N,   Y.  Unknown. 

$94.60 — Citizens   of  Dlmmitt,   Texas. 

$84.00— T.  B.  Waters. 

$75.00  Each— Mildred  J.  Bridge.  C.  V.  Brinkman,  C.  E. 
Hubbard,    U.    A.    St.    Clair.    H.    A.    Sedgwick. 

$72.00  Each — "Blacklist,"  Leon  Jmrolin  :i.  A.  H  Hol- 
combe  ft  Family.  '  K.R.H,"  F.  Brooklyn.  -V  Y..  B  D 
Aidrey,   "Anonymous."    "A  Friend,"   Chas.   C.   Tli.  i.  ; 

$63.00— Walter  L.  Bowen  and  Employees  of  the  Wash- 
ington  State  Highway   Commission. 

$60.00  Each— Raymond  S.  Baldwin.  Frank  M    Bulk     a 
C    CassaU    G.  E.  Cornell,  W.  K.  F.ndell.  "Donated."  Mor- 
gan  V     Gross,    K.    B,    L.i  I   family,   Lin-  g 
Glenn-Martin,   Indianapolis,  lid..   Mrs.   Bdwin  Lodge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  B.  Loiirie,  Win.   B.   HarUneau,  r, 
son,    Frank   M.    Stillman.    Edward    Tbomj-  Ma- 
han.  D.  B.   and  Leslie,  Mrs.  C.   11.   Handle.  E.   C.   B 
Walter  Steph.  W.  T.  Wallace   W.  M.  Curttss,  "A.T.H.  and 
H.W.H.,"  B.  c.  Warfield.  Edward  and  F.  H    Wemple,  J. 
A.  Archer,  J.  w.  Pales,  Miss  Hargai                    '•  Dorothy 
and  Elisabeth  Wbeless.  MoUle   and  Jack.   Martha  B.   Gay- 
lord.   American    Educational   Society,    H.    A.    Clarke.  Mrs. 
Ham-    B.    Smith,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    G.    B.    Botbwell.    H.    A 
Sanders.    A.    M.    Holter.    The   FirM    Congregational    Church 
Of    SftrertOI                      Mrs.     M.     J.     Allen,     Mrs.     George    J. 
Bird.    Mr.    and   Mrs.    Shedd.   Emily   B.    Kooreher    W.  G. 
Hodge.   M.   B.   Webster.    Carrie  E.   Hodge.   "WHY..      Mr 
and  Mrs    K.   D.    Howell   and  Family.   "A  Fnend.      I 
ton    111      R     C     SomerriUe,   Robert   Faries,  Irene  Putnam. 
Alice  N.   McDowell.  The  Krier  Stores  Co.,  G.  E.   MetLey. 
P.  1.  Graham.  C.  Hazard. 

$59.95 — Terrell  Commercial  Club  Collection. 

$58.00 — Office  Employees,  United  States  Beclamation  Ser- 
vice, Denver,  Colo. 

$54.00—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Cnapln  and  Family. 
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$53.10 — Citizens  of  Demopolis,  Ala. 

W2.50— The   Misses   Kate    Bradley    and    Katharine    B. 

$50.75— All  Souls'  Church  of  Universal  Religion.  Grand 
Rapids,   Mich.  , 

$50.00  Each— "A  Friend."  Portland,  Maine,  M  M  Ben- 
ner;  Miss  Ida  Buckman,  C.  A.  Foote.  George  and  Emilv 
L.  Hoffman,  Mason  Bros.,  Hyrum  Nebeker  Rev  W  H 
I  Rice,  Mary  E.  Tlrrell.  Emily  R.  Towne.  Mrs.  C  'a  Wil- 
liams. W.  C.  Wood.  "A  Friend,"  John  L.  Roper,  "Anony- 
mous, Grace  W.  Hussey,  P.  H.  Lombard.  Mrs.  N  R 
Johnson,  'Anonymous."  "Anonymous,"  Family  of  Mr  W* 
.1.  Eynon,  W.  H.  Davis.  Zach  K.  Brinkerhoff.  D  F  Gai- 
rettson,  Cornelius  Gilbert.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W 
.Standard  Mrs.  Lucia  W.  Shead,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Whitney,  Mrs 
W.  B.  Burchinal,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Davidson,  H.  N.  Harker, 
Miss  Jean  Cameron,  A.  G.  Whitney.  Wm.  Batchelder,  Dr 
'Jh  ^ossAEefd.  Mrs.  Florence  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hull 
Clark,  A.  M.  Troth^  C.  E.  McNamara,  Executives  and 
Office  Employees  of  Phe  Mather  Spring  Co..  "Anonymous," 
Perham.  Minn.,  Public  School,  Lillian  Horn,  L.  Crad- 
dock,  C.  K.  Lyman,  Henrietta  E.  Child,  S.  M.  Swartz,  "A 
Reader  of  the  Literary  Digest,"  "H.F.W.,"  Bertha  B. 
Bohannon,  Mrs.  Ira  Curtis.  Mrs.  Frederic  Sabbaton.  E.  E. 
htone,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Johnson,  T.  H.  Murray,  A 
R.   Teachout,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Gillespie. 

$48.00  Each— "A  Friend."  Wm.  H.  Barrett,  L.  B.  Che- 
ney,   Chas.    H.    Holland.    Mrs.    E.    H.    Moulton.    Man-    B 
Osborn.   J.   H.   A  alentine,    W.   J.    Lamb.   Dr.    and   Mrs     H 
VV.   Jones.  J.   W.  Jeppeson,   M.   B.   Miller,   Mrs.   Frank   h' 
-laylor.  A.   C.  Moses.  Citizens  of  E.  Rochester,  N.   Y     Mr 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Stone,  Agnes  M.  Leiper,  Florence  E.  Stor- 
er.    Silvan    Newburger,    "E.G.H.."    St.    Louis.    Mo.     M.- 
George Campbell,  Rebecca  Van   D.   Haven,  A.    S    Nightin- 
gale,  E.   L    Behrens,   F.    G.   Atkinson,   Mary  En'sfield   and 
Friends.    Misses   Lois   C.    and   Harriette  Low,   Miss   M     ■< 
McCutcheon.     Mrs.     A.     M.     Galbraith    and    Mrs      L  '   G* 
Guthrie,    "M    H.    S.,"   A.    L.    Davis,   Anna  L.   Reist.Nod 
and  James  Babson.    "The  Valley  Ranch,"  J.    S.   Pomerov 
"Odorless    Plant   Food    Co  " 


Miller  A.  M.  G.,"  T.  C.  Montgomery.  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Will- 
iams, Sophia  P.  Sualer,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Woodard.  O.  H  Gore 
Margaret  T.  Yates,  Mrs.  Alfred  J.  Dean.  Mi-,  and  Mrs' 
Milton  H.  Hickox,  H.  M.  Winters,  "Ferner  Bros.  &  Co.." 
£  5-  ^r1\,a"d  F»end,  Sarah  E.  Nichols,  E.  Roberts, 
l.  &..  Elliott,  Jas.  E.  McCuteheon,  Sr.,  W.  J.  Kingsland 
Inc.,  Mrs  W  W.  Hodkiiison.  Elizabeth  M.  Hastings  and 
Friends.  A  G.  Allen,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Davis,  J.  S.  Pool.  J. 
C.   Tyler,  Jolin  B.   Parker,  A.   B.   Robertson. 


$46.50— "Humphrey's  Dairy  and  Employees.  Clovis,   N 
Mex. 

Schools0" Each—Mrs-   A-   E-    SKnson,   "Pou  Argyle  PubUc 

$44.00—  "M.    E.    Church   South,    Clarksville,    Ark." 
$43.20— "The    Decatur   High    School." 
$40.00    Each— "Hinkle's    Ferry    Union    Sunda 
Business    Men  s    Sunday    School    of    the    M     E.     I 

Marmon  '         *"      W<    C'    McC1'      '   '     Choline 

$37.00   Each— "Folsom  Prentiss  Co.,"  J.  Allen  Fnss  and 
Edward    Frantz. 

$36.33— Rev.    and    Mrs.    Howard    M.    Ingham. 

T,$3H?   Each— "Cash,"  J.   G.   Dean.   Grace  Glffc-rd.   Mary 

B.    Gifford    and    Mrs.    C.    W.    Fenton.    C.    W      II.,,, 

Dewitt    Hamilton,    Mr.     and    Mrs.    W     T     Irons      I       I 

Keller,  T.  K.   Litch,   "Members  of  M.  E.   Church.'"    F    ]•'' 

Schuchman     and    Family,    A.     C.     DeyereU,     207     Virginia 

Ave.     St     Paul,    Minn.,    J.    R.    Fordyce,    H.    1.    West   and 

Family,    Sarah   B.    Sturgis.    Ray   Giles,    Mary    Gallup,    W 

W     Strong.    F.     R.     Fitzpatrick.     Mrs.     Richard     Cronln, 

Ellen.    Margery    and    Bates    Wilson,    E.     II      S, 

Klaer    Hunt.     "Richland*    M.     ]•:.     Church,     South     Rich- 

hujas,    .V    C.»  '    Katherine,    Dorothy,    Vlri  I  J.   L 

Pitts.   L.    \\.    (  tbroos   Chll  I  Id 

A.  Almfelt  P.  W.   McAllei 

of  Mr    and  Mrs.   B.  A.  Chase.  I  has    I     Cox  and  1 

Mrs     I.  ma  Lane,    G.    B.    Bumner,    Mr.    n 

Bellas.   M.    k.   Jones,    "W.    H.  S.   M     ij    .- 

Mr.    a,, i   Mrs.    r     ii     Wheeler,   J.    s.    Ward     m,     'j.   t 

Bamum,    Mrs.   W     W     Chadwlck.    C     M     I 

''   ",li:  ,    »?'  w;;  „f   '    :  Club. 

Cranford,  N.  J.."  Mlt     n  i      B   J       'Three  Friends," 

,w'"'     x'        ,'■   ,A    2*     PeP-   Jr-'    "Dulu,l<    PeaS 
,'   \,       M!~     A      A      M     L<        '    ■  <  lass  " 

A.   \\.    Meager,    "Franklin    Street   Friends." 

$35.00   Each— Dr.    Waller  C.   Taylor.  Miss  Ella  Mander- 
son,    \\ .    JI.    Russell. 

$34.50— "People    of    Granville,     Ma 

$34.00    Each— J.    S.    Mason    and   Friends.     'First   M     E 
Church.    Cory,    Pa." 

$32.32— "i  -    Winton.    N.    Car." 

•$30.00     Each — "Anonymous,"     A.     A.     Lone      Ruth     A 
Rogei       •  i 
H.    S.    Hubbard. 

$29.00— G.   M.    Southward  and  Frh, 

$28.00—  „f     Morris     House.     SMutb     College, 

rsorthampton,    ICa  " 

$27.00— J.    (.      n     tin,    and    Friends. 

S -miliar- ■' A     <,r'"n'    'J'     Students     Of     I  >,i„:, 

$26.30— "Pupils   and   Heachers   of  ah    Samta    Scho 

$26.00— Tom  Turner  an, I   Ten    I  ,  ends. 

*2->-°0  Each— J,;,,,   '•     N  Coburu. 

■I      ,,- h  ".?"  r"VUn  Wu    '■  IB.   Gllkeson,    M.,-. 

Hart.      .  c.   KaUoch.    \i     l  Helen   H     \i,  .   utl  .     i.    i. 

'nf^nt'\efL-    "  '      ;""'   M 

Bandfleld,]  u     ,,    , 

bill.    U.    Ii.    nimer.  Mr.   and    Mrs     W.    II     \.,r 

I 
Mi     .i.  i.    Pitt  .   \i  B    ,| 

roungman,    Hi:.   Oughton,   C.  C.    Metcalf,   l( 
J.    T,  Brown,    C.    J     P,     er      \.     \     k. 

-    M  3-  A    ii  w.    u     Burki     0    I 

8    J.  P.   Klb  hi  11,   v  nnan  t.   u 
HamuelNast,   K.  S.  D  .A    g    P 

M"    ■s"""1     w-    '  E     Faust     Mrs' 

i.  W    BdmondTo' 
;  ;■  W.  Bprlck,   Di    Charlotte  s,n,„, 

KirJ  \    "lui  ?\,'    "'  '"",r  "   Banlhgtan,   r 

■     Use  W.    Bo 
J.    L,.    o  Hrten,      Cash,      Clark.    Hall    &    Vt-rV     i  ,,,,        n 

I         "     M 

1      R     v-'    D«  Pi)  .    Clause    Guldo 

'     N        I. 

,    i*H;.  h;  hMi'e-   I«abcllc  -K     H     W   " 

H,   Bate,  and  A  T.   B  odda?*! 

B.     Bmlth,     A.     S.     Ilusted,     "Waterldiry  "    W      W 

Mark  l    Leister',  Mrs.   SSS.  U&rJh, 

M       ''•      NI"     'Utt,  Ii      Mitchell       i 

'  L.M'] 

JKSfr  ><^  I  '  iota        ';'/  gW  h 

,7'  ff'ii    Bern 

c5" 

s"\. 
b.  M 


$24.00  Each— Capt.  F.  S.  Strong,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Cameron  Forster,   Mrs.   Annie  Carey,   Frederic  Carey,  Alex 
McLane,   Mrs.   F.   C.  Boyles.   Dr.   W.   W.    Crawford,    Marie 
Scanlan  Tiffany,   Lizzie  L.   Roddan,  E.   E.   Roddan,  E.   B. 
Gillbard,   L.    F.    TJlmer,   Mrs.   A.    B.    Duncan,    Mrs.    C    P. 
Macgill.   Mrs.   M.    P.   McClintock,   Younger   Set    Edith   V 
Lamberton,    L.    W.    Holley   &    Son,    Mrs.    B.    G.,  Northev 
Massmgale   &  Duff,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.    J.    Moodv     Herbert 
Swift,    Frank   C.    Green,    Chas.    P.    Jacobs,    Mr.  'and   Mrs. 
Henry  *,.  Vveigle.  Mrs.   N.   C.   Harris,   Clayton  Gibble.  Guv 
H.  Moulthrop,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Deinarest,  Mrs.  J.   C.   Richardson'. 
D.   W.    S.   Ramsay,   J.   Walcott  Thompson.   S.   B.    Burdell 
and   23   others,    Mrs.   Simeon  B.    Chittenden,   W.   H.   Mc- 
l  lane.   Mrs.    Charles   Pomeroy,   F.   H.    Dickey    G.H  P      T 
M.   Nichols,  Chas.  D.  Drayton,   Kenneth  Melrose,  Heleii  B' 
Jones.    J.    L.    Way,    S.    S.    Porter,    F.    B.    Ferris,    W.    S. 
Hill,    Family   and   Friends,    Caroline   Morgan,    J     H     Mc- 
Lean,  C.   A.  Andrus,  Dr.   W.   C.  Mayes,    Elva   T.   Brown 
L.   A.   Moore,   E.   J.   and  Helen  M.   Gilliland    Mrs    T    W 
Foster,  E.  P.  Bates,  B.   W.   Bates,  Mr.   and  Mrs    Chas    p" 
I'rantz,   Paul   Hildebrant,    "A  Friend,"   Mrs.    C    B     Haw- 
■  v-    Mrs    W.   J.   Beaty,  Misses  A.   M.   Trippett  and  H.    G. 
Brouse    W.  R.  Sanderson,  A.  H.  Seever  and  Mrs.   A.  Rem- 
mey.   Mercy   S.   and   C.   M.   Spalding.   H.    D.    Randall.   Jlr. 
and  Mrs.    M.   J.    French,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    W.    G.    Shepard. 
Mrs.     Harry    Putnam.    Mrs.    John    McMillan.    Mrs     Llovd 
i  owgfll,   Alice  Beneke,   Kern   W.   McHose,   Racliel    K  '  Ca'r^ 
n'"',Mr«s\;T-    C-    T**^-    C.    B.    Walkey,    C.    U.    Worden 
1  upils  of  Miss  Wright's  School,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Mas- 
ste.  The  Jlisses  Allen.  "Anonymous,"  Mr.  and  Mrs    W    D 
Wilson,    P     A     Brown,    Mrs.    W.    F.    Wendt,    Mrs'.    Tnos.' 
Morrison    A    Proellochs,  Air.   and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Loarned.   W. 
Monroe  White,  H.  B.  Fairfax,  Tho  Piston  Ring  Co     V    C 
(  lemens.  J.   O.  Carpes.  L.  L.  Dodge.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Williams 
;.'•  ,1''  .L"ur,i'T'T-    ''•   "'"anion.  Bj  W.   Smith   and  Mother. 
v     ,V    ^1od  ^JwOOM."  J.  A.  Migel.  Augusta  B.   Parrv 
W.    W;    Parry,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    M.    I.    Peed,   Mrs.    P     W 
Kimball.   O.   O.   Cole,   Frames  Barton  Bates,   W.  A    Sher- 
niam    "Four  Belvidere.   N.  .!.■.   Friends,"   Kanawha  Presbv. 
m    Mda?., Sch001'    J-    C-    Danzlger,    Irving    Seaman,    D     W 
all     Lima   Wolf .Theresa   P.    Smith,    Arthur  B.   Howson, 
V,  n   '.  T1iomas'    Charles    Trautmau,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    D     T 
Mellott.    Joseph    Emory    Clapp    and    Family,    Guv    Abrey. 
,„;„  •  -"'u  •     ,'Ir-    and    M«-    «;-    '!.    Anderson.    "Ano^ 
hlm'xr      s-  ,G  »°/Be  5'    An"strong,    Frederick   G.    Burn- 
Mr.    and   .Mrs.    l>.    D.    BuUer,   Wm.    Callery    H    J 
Case,    Mrs.   Chew,    "Children's   Friend,    s,,ring  Valley    N 
Y.,     /.race  Stone  Coal,-,,    Mr.    ami    Mrs     M.    I ,.   Crackbl    C 
M.    '  rotty,    Mary    S.    (-,-,„„.    w.    IT.     Daw     G      A      D„kn 
Mrs.   R.  O.    Dunkum,    Mr    and   Mrs.    I,     ,,'  E.Hngton    Fml 
.''.'  w'''-  '!'  "'  l«  >■•  «ds.  SUte  of  New  Jersey.  Foster 

["'•T   <<  Matthew  C.   i-Vntoi,    mA 

i  :'     ","',  V      ;'""'',    '"""''i'11     Benton,     Ellzabett    and 
Ponde,  Mrs.  Clyde  Gardner,  Miss  Helen  S    Garrett 
Masters  David   and   Sal  ..    W.    M     Gwdson        r,n   - 

Hotel.    William    Hand,    M.     s.     Il.nnes.    Rev.'    W 
^•G-   H.  Jackson.   R.    li.    Jamison,    B.    D    Kev'il  <fe 
M.  .  G.   B    Uthrop,    9.   II    Laxten,  Brig.  Gen     E 
i"-  **"  hlli:l    toag  and    Emllj    P.    Loag    C    Mel<' 

Uynch,   Mary  Kichardson   Lynch,   "B.K.M.,  Friend  of  Chil- 

!    E   M .."    M,,   l.esney    .V    l:„Mle.    C      ,,  ,. 

I.    Mr,.    Katharine   A.    Mailer.    It.    i<      More     J     F 
t(''i-''  r'n,;'-  '(v^;"'';'.';1':;.1"  S  Paschall.  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
r  '     "I'.  W-    ;    '  ll!  '""•  Mrs    s'   vv    Randolph,  S. 

Grover  Blch,  <  .  ,\.  itoach.  "E.  S."  Frank  Scarboro  H  11 
Seaman.  A.  Q  Stanon,  (;.  C.  Slocum.  A.  1,  Rinltn  Man 
rice  Stanley  and  Mrs.  Therese  Stanley.  .1.  L.  and  ciara  F 
Tlneher.  Amanda  C.  Tuttle.  II.  s.  Waldron  A  R  Wamr-r 
...  A.  Wilhelm,  I,.  M.  WUlcutS,  S.  .'.  William"- Mrs.  W 
s.  WoHand  w.  it.  foung.  Mi  ses  Theodora  and  Kli/abeth 
Zahorsky,   Matthew  ('.   Fenton.  Jr.,   Edward  t  hw„.,     ,,,,,, 

I      Hillman.     Mi         ,,,,,,     .,     ,,       Wells       I        \V ' 

mss;  -i:  T^'anfi  ml  o^-A-  A«  V1- ' 

:■    '•,     , .i.  ''"'        knna    M     t^"'^-'    Miss    Dorotta 

G.    Clark.    Mary    Ahulra    Smith,    The    Sinclair    c...    Mr 

M'H-     Nl     '■•     Beard,    l>r.    c_      i,     Jfouninnan     s     it 
P**'  '  -.   r.   s.  A..   Mr     i     V-    Hl„i 

ey    and    OH/ens    of    LoweU,     Mich.,     Mrs.    S      Q     Ar        , 

s.    B  ,    ,moW    and    Wife,    R.    ii.    leach     v   -  s 

,       ;     '   RIv, J'    H"lir-    '"    Knrty-    Mrs.    E.    Goudge  and 

'"■     Wln< .umber     Co.,     "Faculty     War    B,  i 

ge,  Bouth   lladW    M u " 
wS,,V\   '  ■'■    .::"Vr  ;""'   r.1??1s,   Forrest  J.   Sm  t h. 

r'a.  "  I,     ■  1,An»nym"«'8.'•  George  A    Nelson.   Mrs.   F    S 
Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  H.   Bounds,    9.    s.    Morris,    "B    L    G" 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    G.    Kamp.neier.    Miss    .lean    and    M I rter 
!■'.    Rachel     Cnvin    and    Friend,    '       M      bins,   , 

'';"■'■■    Magulre   A   Schneider"  'Taritas    AUen^ 
Mi      Mary  it.  Austin,  Fred  L!  Choi.  "  B    gS 

uilrJl';'[     ■?"'"?■    Mr('    '  =  ■    "'■    "'IIIIa„,Hon,    Fdwa  d    John 
'lK     landy'     fT' n^J'     !'"^^     few     SS 

dMrs    U     ^MountJoy,  I'."  a.'  it,-  nan,      ,/' I' 
Paul,  Mrs.  C.  M   Colo.  p.   F    Carl  on,   LUIian   E    Crosbv 

'■    <-.    '  rows,    D.M.D..    Marion    L     <  I  Ml      i,      <v        ' 

Sister.  TArthur   Grow,.    Miss    fiSSr Goulf'     ia'Xl 
na,  Dr    E.  L   ..ones.   Mr.   and   MrtT'c.  O 

W       n      •,>)WCriley1.a"*(     Ml         TvFCedley,      Harry      p 

Rich,    W.    D.    Ramsdeo,    Mr.    and    Mr..    F.    B     ifieh.rds- 

-Man."    "Vricnds.U^i,      ;    |    ^rign',  "  '  v7"  I ,' 
I        ,,        "A       F  ..      *"•    ,,W-    "■ 

rt     Brownen     run.     -vv    j    i!'-    •■niii  /i  ?'"■ 

ara   D.   and  Carl   S.  Miner    Jr     •  w     w     I       i! '''"■ 

W.    S.   WHU.  A.  L.  RIehlo.  C  ^    v ",',cW-  vMc;-    ^  • 

.   Pa..  Schools,   David   Lawshe    Be*any  Blbto  CuS 

Clara  it.   Brigham,  Mrs.   Montgomery  Warldell    Mr    k    n 

$23.75— "Ladles'  Club  and  Citizens  of  Mayvlllo.  N.  Y." 
$22.00  Each— "OfJlco  Force  of  Dakota  Life  Ins  Co  " 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ii.  n.  Morrison  and  mSTtTd.  Hawlw" 
$21.00  Each-Dr.  E.  Watrous,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Washburn. 
$20.00  Each— "Anonymous,"  Mrs.  C  M  Rent  "T,'irUi 
Church    of    Lenoir.     N.    Car.."    OIU,    C      ilerm.n 

t   McMlchael,    Mr.    and    Mrs    B.   am,;,;,,""' 
.   ;     A.    BuUenberger,    u     .;.    McFacMnT Ida   M 

'  ■    '  ■    '■     Andei  on,      tai  i    C     B  ,i,        i     ir    /■,. V, 
'■■    Q     Wai  er,   sfttier   .''i 


to  the  physician 


vvhy  does  the 

doctor  recommend 

these  Iroths? 

Because  he  has  learned 
from  experience  that 
they  are  pure,  whole- 
some, and  beneficial  to 
his  patients.  Because 
he  knows  that  they  are 
safe  (sterilized).  Be- 
cause he  finds  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  good  meat 
broths  from  home- 
kitchens. 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

{Sterilized) 


jor  Invalids 
andQiildren 


The  fact  that  these  broths 
stand  so  high  in  the  regard 
of  the  medical  profession  is 
the  strongest  and  plainest  in- 
dication to  the  mother  that 
they  are  splendid  diet  for  her 
children,  sick  or  well.  We 
search  the  market  patiently 
and  thoroughly  to  obtain  the 
very  finest  meats.  Only  the 
choice  cuts  are  used.  The 
rich  appetizing  juices  are  clar- 
ified to  a  sparkling  purity. 
The  seasoning  is  slight;  the 
variety  welcome.  Order  a 
supply  today. 


Beef  Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot   or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


MukerNof 
FRANf.'O-AMKRK.'AN  SOUPS 
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Kennedy,  Henry  Holts,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Robblns,  Miss  Char- 
lotte   B.    Elliott,    M.    C.    Stewart. 

$19.00  Eaoh— Mrs.  N.  C.  Phillips,  "Mrs.  Ernest  Jacobi's 
Red  Cross  Circle,"   Dr.   L.  Anna  Ballard   and  Friends. 

$18.48 — "Woman's  College  of  Due  West,  S.  C." 

$18.00  Each— Elizabeth  T.  Alter,  "Class  in  Geology. 
Norwick,  Conn.,  Free  Academy,"  C.  M.  Leonard  and 
Friends,  Dr.  W.  P.  Millspaugh,  "Postal  Telegraph-Cable 
Co.   Employees,    Denver,   Colo." 

$17  00  Each— L.  J.  Smith,  "Two  Ladies,"  JUne  Gresham, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Watson,  "Friends,"  J.  W.  Albaugh, 
M.D. 

$16.00  Each— "Executive  Committee  of  the  Allies  Hos- 
pital Ball,  Washington,  D.  C"  "Wolf  Creek  Sunday 
School." 

$15.92— "Pen  Argyl  W.   C.   T.  U." 

$15.65— "The   Buena  Vista   School   Children." 

$15.50— A.  B.  Williams  and  Friends. 

$15.00  Each— E.  N.  P.  Borland,  E.  E.  Borland  and 
Mrs  Clark,  A.  W.  Crary,  G.  A.  Keller  Miss  Nellie 
Logan,  John  Suurballe,  J.  A.  George,  G  A.  Barker,  J.  W. 
Simons  Jr,  and  Friends,  L.  H.  Gillet,  J.  Loina 
S  "Anonymous,"  H.  B.  McKibb  n  '•Evergreen 
Lodge."  "«ix  Alba"y  *>iel"ls'  c-  B\  Wagner,  G.  S. 
Braid,  "Anonymous,"  Mrs.  C.  L.  Taylor  and  Friends, 
R  A  Neele  W.  L.  Irvine,  J:  D.  Houston,  Elizabeth 
Rriggs.  Albert  C.  Troutman,  Alice  M.  McCMmmon ,  A. 
McColm  Mary  C.  O'Brien.  Clara  Martin,  F.  S.  Bmedley. 
J    F    Aniiear.   A.   II.    Sl.inkle,   Mr.   F.   F.   Burdett,   Emma 

D.  Dole,   Miss   Elizabeth   Seaman. 

$14.50  Eaoh— "Fortnightly  Club,"  "Bartow  Presby- 
terian Church." 

$14  00  Each— "Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Erskine  College,  Due  West, 
R  C  "  Alice  Bingham,  H.  R.  Swarthout,  E.  Bandock, 
J'  p'EwingandW.  M.  McDaniel,  "E.  F.  P.."  "Office 
of  Edward  Stotz,"   "A  College  Girl. 

$l3*00~Each— F.  R  Howard  and  Friends.  H.  A.  Thom- 
son "A  Few  Worcester  Friends,"  "Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades     South   School,    Wagoner,    Okla.,"  .  Eugene   Rourke, 

E.  S.   Cook,   Mr.   P.   W.   Gorham  and  Jmeuds. 

Iliil^Eacl^'i^H^Somerville.  Anne  B.  Shine,  MB. 
Norris  Burroughs  &  Sanford,  John  A.  Hendricks  Mrs. 
Le  Douglas  Header,  Mrs.  Eliza  Jessen.  Irving  Gilmer. 
Paul  F.  Diusmore,  J.  McNair  Ealy,  James  E.  Paul,  N.  C. 
Hartingb    Ellen  J-  White*,  C.  G.  Johnson,  H.  W.  Hooper. 

$$!22:343-"TrtniW-   Episcopal     Church     Sunday     School, 

P°$rf2^5UEacV-j'os.    wukinson.   Miss  Emily  Poole  Baxter, 
E    J    Gray     MD..   W.   H.    Huntley,   W.    L.   Walker. 
$12.15   Each-lver  M.  Brandjord,  L.  N    Beaulieu 
$20   Each-J.   B.   Graham.  Marion  Thompson    Willard 
S    Worcester,   R.   P.  Neely,   E.   A    Edmonds,   M.D.,   T^  G. 
Conard,  Anna  C.  Cairns,  C.  L.   Swayme  and  J.  P.  Halt. 
$12.06 — M.    A.    Letts. 

$12.00   Each— G.    W.    Arnold,    G.    A.    Arnold,   Mr.    and 
Mrs     W.    T.    Haskell.    J.    B.    Uowells,    Miss   Una   Hoddan. 
Kathryn.    Louise    and    Elizabeth    Boar,    Mrs.    Elizabeth   * 
Young     V.    F.    Price.    Mrs.    Eugenie    Schleicher     Alice    B. 
Graves     W.    S.    Coleman,    Miss    Beatrice   Darnell,    Mrs.    E. 
S     Norvell,    W.    H.    Tippet.    W.    South,    Miss    Haskell  a 
School      1)      A.     Williams,     Miss    C.     F.     Morse      H.     P. 
Sweetser     "G.    W     B.."    D.    S.    Williams,    A.    W.    Parks, 
I    W    London,   Columbus  Penn,  J.   K.   Gillespie    Rev.   T. 
T     Rowe   and  Wife,   Mrs.   W.    W.    George,   Isola  Shinn,  R. 
E    Beddoo,    Miss   Hargreaves,   Esther   S.    Maltby,    Anne   E. 
Stover     C.    C.    Thompson.    M.D. ;    "Anonymous,      M.    Ellis, 
I     L    Allen,    H.    A.    Haigh,    T\    G.    Bell,    DC     Duncan. 
Mrs.   William  Van  Auden  Hester,   Raymond  Dick,      M.   E. 
T     "   V    F     Price    H.    C.    Patterson,   J.    D.    Burke,   C.    W. 
Seybold,   E.   Hitch.   Mrs.   C.   H.   Darling,   C.   H     Anderson 
O     E     Styorwalt.   Mrs.    Fred'k    Streckewald,.    "Members   of 
Providence     Meeting     of     Friends,        Schilling     Shoe     Ca, 
Major  H    E.  Hoyt,  Dr.   G.   T.   Smith.  Mr.   and  Mrs.  X   K. 
Falriey.   Hamlin   Woolman.   C.   F.    Preston,    CI'.    Wilson 
A     H    Llovd.    S.   J.    Galvln,   ,T.    B.    Andrews,    "In   Memory 
of  Jeanie."    Mrs.    Edna   S.    Hutchinson,    M.    J     Thompson 
C     K     Myhre,    Nora    Brookie,    Staff    of    the   Experimental 
Sta.,     Gainesville,     Fla.,     Russell     Electric     Co.      A.     D. 
Adair     Jr      Mrs.    L.    W.    Humphrey,    Rev.    W.    L .Hart. 
Mrs     B     C     Evans,   J.    R.    Rankin.    Mrs.    J.    C.    WU hams, 
H    G     Fortmann.'A.   V.   Bethea,   3.   Sunderland,    "From 
a Friend"    Marie    G.    Smits,    Emily    C.    Moore,    R.    I. 
GerhaX   B.     J.     Houghton,     Addie    Goodkind.     Leonard 
S"      Arch    Wilson     C.    B.    Witter,    A.    Wilmot,    J.    L. 
SteGW.   3 F.   nS    Mr.    and,  W    Wm.  ,  E     Gilkeson 
IT iD    Long    Jr     M.  L.  Lynch,   "Anonymous,"   "A.   B.   Co. 
Friends/"    Elizabeth   P.   Dunn,   J     D.    Hay     E    S.    Powers, 
f    i)     Leeper,   J.    H.    Savedge,    Mrs.    J.    H.    Breckenrldge, 
li    W    Brown,   Mark  Cowsert,    "Children  of  E.   Raphael    ' 
Mrs     WalteTVan    Der    Stucken,    J.    M.    Webb,    Edith    10. 
Miller     John    Toomey,     Mrs.     11.     W.     Straley     Jessie    B 
Wilder,    Jesse   Hill.    Mrs.    Clara   H.    Piper,    "Anonymous 
Alfred    Atkinson,    Mrs.    J     M     Breckenrldge.    G.    A.    Hall, 
Co.     Paul   Walcott,   W.    F.    Gellespie,    C.    C.    Swift,    J.    F. 
Wofo     E.    S.    Lorenz,    A.    H.    Van    Horn,    T.    W.    Wood. 
Mark   Kirkpatrick,    Mrs.    Margaret   A.    Horton     Mrs.    Mary 
H     Woods,    Mrs.    E.    L.    Van    Meter,    W.    R.    Carter,    Mrs. 
Harry    B.    Russell.    C.    B.    Holmes,    Dr.    H.    A.    Elim,uist, 
H    sT  Miller,  W.  S.  Shipley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Walter. 
Rev.  J.  E.   Harrison,   G.  A.   Fairlamb.     'M.   P.  M..      V. _Q. 
Seitz,    G.    Watson,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    W     A.    Everman     Roy 
Litsey,   G.    P.    Ristvedt,    H.    L.    Jones,   Herbert   G.Dorsey, 
Jr.     Dr.    O.   L.   Beard.   Mrs.    J.    L.    Poultuey,    D.    B.    Raul) 
and  Family,  Dr.  E.  B.  Henry,  Mrs.  W.  B    Jackson.  C    H. 
Calor,    Esther   I.    lies.    Arthur   Judge    and   Friends,    Miss 
Susan    G.    Gibson,    J.    P.    Glendon.    D.    B.    Durham     Dr. 
Boone   Redens,    Pearl   B.    Grant,    J.    W     Novak,    Mary    M. 
Wahl.  Mr.   and  Mrs.   A.    H.   Kamp  and  Miss  Hazel  Ander- 
son,   Mrs.    H.    C.    Robinson,    Esther   K.    Alsop     Dr.    Vi.    W. 
Horst,  Mrs.   Mary  R.   McCurd,   Geo.    Steward.   Dr.   D.   \\. 
Reld,  C.  T.   Pcarce.  Maiy  E.  McGinnis,  Wm.   ^  an  Steen- 
bergen,   F.    A.    Poage,   Mrs.    A.    B.    Witciier.    Ida  R.    Hart. 
L.   F.   Pratt,   Ed.   Fricke,   J.   r.    Flynn,   Mrs.  K ,  V.  Kul- 
caldee,  R.    G.   Caldwell,   L.   V.   Blue.  J.    B.   Fugit.   David 
Wilmot,    Young   Woman's    Christian    Home.    Quincy.    111., 
Dr.    3.    H.    Seller.    G.    B.    Thompson.    I  .    B.    Engle     A.    L. 
Reyff.    Mr.    and   Mrs.    G.    B.    Lewis,    W.    B.    Gourley,    Dr. 
J.     G.     WOOdin,     S.     F.     Williams,     .1.     A.     Bilw,     Philip 
Eobbe,   Perry   Flte,   F.   II.   Coon.   G.   C.   Potter,   Is  an  cy   and 
Teter     Williams.      "Students     of     Hope     High     School. 
"Anonymous,"     Mrs.     Nathan    Mees.     W.     B.     Applegate. 
"Anonymous,"    "A    Friend/'    Mrs.    J.    A.    Reid      Norman 
Girdwood.   J.   R.   Barton,   B.   P.    Teele,   B.    C.    Mann,    Mrs. 
Frances     L.     Cairo.     Antrim     Co.     State     Savings     Bank, 
"Anonymous."   Mrs.   .Tas.    Thackray,   J.    C.   Richard,   B.C. 
White,    C.    A.    Arnold,    Anna   B.    Maclaren,    \\ .    O.    Le- 
masters,   E.    H.   Loomis,  Airs.   H.   L.   Rosenbaum,   Lena   K. 
Marsh.   G.   C.   Langdcll,   "Hempsetad  Brancn  or  the  Surgi- 
cal Dressings  Coram.,"  Dr.   J.   R.   Bevil.  Mary  E.   Christie, 
W     B.    Eisman,    E.    F.    Wliite,    B.    C.    D.    Bynum,    Mrs. 
Chas.    Rein,    Mrs.    A.    H.    Boxrud,    G.    L.    Train,    J.    L. 
Stone,  L.  P.  Stillman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Blomeyer.  The  Goldstein 
Mlgel   Co..   Martha  Neher,    H.    M.    Webb,    H.    C.    Letson, 
C.  E.  Pancoast,  F.  H.  Atchison,  C.  A.  Blair,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Truehart,   Lena   C.    Martin,    Sally   T.    Williams,    Rebecca 


Uiott-Rsher 

rBookkeeping  Macliine 
Gets  Statements  Out  On  Time 


cd> 


Old  Style  Bookkeeping — 

Statements  Five  Days  Late 

Books  Not  Balanced 

"How  can  we  get  those  statements  out  on  time?" 
Four  years  ago  that  was  the  question  in  the  Book- 
keeping Department  of  Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
They  found  a  way  of  speeding  up  this  department 
to  make  it  work  as  quickly  and  smoothly  as  their 
well-tempered  razors.  Mr.  F.  J.  Sullivan,  Auditor, 
tells  how  they  did  it: 

"Prior  to  our  using  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping 
Machines,  the  last  of  our  statements  were  usually 
sent  out  about  the  5th  of  the  month.  Now  they  are 
always  out  by  noon  of  the  1st.  In  addition  to  this 
saving  of  time,  at  a  period  of  the  month  when  time 
is  very  precious,  there  is  the  ease  of  taking  off  a 
trial  balance  of  the  different  ledgers  due  to  every 
account  showing  the  balance.  These  two  features, 
combined  with  the  satisfaction  of  working  with 
figures  that  have  been  proved  from  day  to  day, 
sum  up  the  difference  between  machine  ledger 
posting  and  the  pen-and-ink  method." 

Elliott-Fisher  can  save 
days  for  you  and  insure 
accurate  figures  promptly. 
Let  us  explain  how,  without 
obligation  to  you.  Tele- 
phone the  local  Elliott-Fisher 
Office  or  write  to  ELLIOTT- 
FISHER  CO.,  232  Elliott 
Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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hampion 


Toledo 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Champion  Spark  Plugs  are  proof 
against  the  incessant  heavy  battering 
blows  of  the  explosions  in  your 
cylinders. 

Patented  asbestos  lined  copper 
gaskets  protect  both  shoulders  of 
the  porcelain. 

Champions  continually  "take 
punishment. 

They  are  absolutely  dependable. 

Look  on  the  porcelain  for  the 
name  "CHAMPION." 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


fruehart,  "The  Woman's  Bible  Class  nf  the  2nd  Presby- 
terian Church,"  Rev.  C.  Kjelgaard,  H.  E.  Young,  C  R 
Suydam.  C.  B.  Thames,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hemdry,  F.  A*  Capps' 
Bessio  P.  Cram,  Ella  K.  Winchester,  John  Parker  M  D  ' 
E.  R.  W.  Searle,  Dr.  C.  T.  Sturgeon,  A.  F.  Bowen  '  6' 
V.   Anderson,    "The  Ladies  of  Burlington,   Ky    "   Mrs    W 

A.  Gardner,  D.  B.  Vinson,  C.  A.  Dillingham,  Mrs  W  J 
Demarest,  Alice  E.  Goodkind,  Mrs.  S  A  Knowltnn' 
Robert  White,  Henry  Uflford,  Miss  Nellie  Z  Peter- 
son, Mary  Anne  Riddle,  Isabel  Mets,  Mr.  and  Mrs  C 
C.  White,  "Kappa  Kappa  Kappa  .Sorority."  Adolpli 
Sebmuck,  Leila  D.  Hill.  J.  H.  Kuhns.  H.  A.  Welton  "A 
Canadian."  C.  B.  Randolph,  "The  Cranford  Unit  Club  " 
£■  ■  Ross'  Edwd-  Moskowitz,  Mr.  and  Mrs  J  M 
Dohner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  10.  Dohner,  Mrs.  c'  e' 
\\est,     Jr..     8.      K       Wheeler,      Mrs.      C.      M.      Blocker, 

B.  F.  Berger  and  Others,  C.  D.  Marr,  E.  S.  Super  H 
W.  Lauer,  Alice  B.  Provost,  "A  Friend,"  Frances  A  p' 
Richardson,  Mary  L.  Mlzell.  L.  H.  Holmes,  R    M    Norvell 

Anonymous,"  Carrie  T.  Benn.  M.  B.  Matticc,  E.  S.  and 
L.  E.  Dodge.  R.  F.  MeDougalJ.  C.  W.  Nelson.  W.  B. 
Muller.  D  L.  Buller,  "Anonymous,"  "Willing  Workers' 
Society.  Mananna,  Ark.,"  R.  Holmyard,  W.  C  Mc- 
Laughlin, D.  E.  Barry,  W.  A  Woodward,  W.  H.  Lan- 
ii  ng,  Mrs .  E.  M.  Peterson,  H.  S.  Fincke.  Fred  Varlev. 
mi,  Hf.3u  Whitacre,  E.  I.  Berry,  P.  E.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
M.  R.  Libby.  R.  W.  Owen,  C.  L.  Harrison,  J.  M.  Blum, 
Or.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Cook,  Mrs.  Fredk.  Fair,  S.  W. 
Russell  W.  E.  Hoyt,  Mrs.  Bessie  K.  Rogers,  John 
Mcintosh,  Eugene  Swope,  Otis  Dookstader  &  Son  Dr  E 
C.  Waples,  Harry  Stoddart,  H.  J.  Harris,  Olive  Schoen- 
berger,  H  R  Gelwicks,  Sara  Davidson.  L.  S.  Gribble, 
J.  H  Beal,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Little,  S.  T.  Moreland.  Frances 
iV  _bmltn'  'lames  Crammond,  Mary  C.  Snyder  J  E 
McFarland.  Mrs.  Emma  L.   Smith.   "Mosaic  Club,  Jackson! 

»t  S"-.,Mi's',  B^L;,Wells'  Joh11  Nelson,  Jimmie  Green. 
F t.  Smith.  Ark  .  M.  M.  Rosenau.  Miss  Ethel  Teachout.  Ruth 
Teachout  F.  M.  Scheck,  J.  B.  .Watson.  H.  M.  Fowler, 
!  „ M-  Whlteman,  F.  L.  Evans.  "A.  L.  Z.,"  J.  B.  Camp- 
bell H.  S.  Greene,  W.  G.  Burton,  M.  R.  Bastress,  "Eru- 
!',?H?e'7r  C1xr'  *°*burf?.  pa-."  B.  G.  Nutting,  F.  W. 
Judd,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Bowen.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Robertson, 
\  ,  '■'•  t;rJ11,l,,!!t  Club/"  "Sympathizers,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md„  R.  M.  Lames.  E.  'I'.  Toomer.  W.  A.  Huper  J.  E 
iilcn,     Major    L.    L.     Hopwood,    Louis    Marks.    Kary    C 

rHVm'  n  J'  >V,me-  D'  M"  Gilbert"  M-  B-  Mendenhall, 
R.  N.  Cartwnglit,  "Anonymous,"  Grace  L.  Coyle,  Her- 
man tarter,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Clark,  J.  L.  Bell.  Mrs.  G  E. 
Guille,  Claude  Shafer,  S.  M.  Hunter.  A.  S.  Hood,  Mrs 
Mary  V  ltzpatrick,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hentz,  Gertrude  White- 
mor?'  i°sephine  Alexander,  E.  P.  Alexander,  "A  Friend  " 
Ruth  i.  Hines,  C.  A.  Blngler,  Miss  Mary  F.  Bowdeii, 
Mtes  Carrie  \.  Bowden,  l<\  l>.  ClaggeU,  Margaret  God- 
win    \\.    S     Loekwood,    Dr.    Elizabeth   L.    Peck,    Sarah   E. 

.o.litig,    Sidney    T.    Swallow,    Deighton    Calverl'ey,    T     S 
„     ,,?•    .l,l''ll;ii    K-    Karseman,    Miss    Ellen    A.    Barnard,    S. 

>.  Wwill.  "I.  C.  C.  Party  No.  9.  Pacific  Disk."  Harry 
Kaufman,  Mrs.  G.  ii.  Fonde,  "From  a  Friend."  A  P 
heed.  Mast,.,-  S.  TO.  Jones,  Master  Robert  F.  Jones 
Ma  colm  Dougherty,  T.  .1.  Jones.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Fortson 
,'',, '".':';  t',„w-  Robinson.  B.  11.  Hubbard.  Little  E 
Kendall  I.     T.,"     "From    a    tittle    Chap    who    is    now 

n  .".Is  Country*."  K.  K.  M„ms.  E.  F.  Gross  J  S 
Henderson,  T.  H.  Jones,  B.  D.  Slmrter.  John  GifTen,'  H." 
II.  Kaulbaeh.  Estello  Lunrlglil,  Mrs.  F  n  Minor  C  G 
Iireul/.er.  Master  It.  T.  McCaughan,  P.  Boyer,  Mrs '  w'. 
I-  Mnllly,  S.  M.  Allen,  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Filer,  A.  T.  Mur- 
n by.  .1.  II.  Hartert,  D.  E.  &  W.  H.  Daniels.  Mrs.  N.  R 
Hart.  I' rank  KlefTmans.  Mrs.  John  Gordon,  Geo.  S. 
Melcher,  10.  M.  Taylor,  R.  M.  Taylor,  J.  T.  Taylor 
Lugcnio  Itolhman,  John  Viney,  N.  F.  Penuoyer  Mar- 
garet Spenee,-,  J.  [).  Spencer,  H.  Wlial,  Mrs.  Mac'farland 
.in      Mrs.   Strong,   Mrs.    II.    C.    (Idle.    Dr.    W.    H.   Goodrich, 

Ernest   (  larenbaeh,    Stephen    Blackstone,   <i.   B    Klinean 

.     A.    Cescr,    First    Nat'l    Bank,    Rock    Springs,    Wyo      H 

W.    Brown,    Lucy    Lee    Pleasants,    J.    J.    Boyle     Dr     F     R~ 

'.'■:"7''"u.'m  ''■  B0e,eJ?'  Mrs'  "•  "■  AIU'"-  *■■  E.  Keppei; 
F.  (■Williamson,  w.  F.  McElroy,  "Christian  Ass'n.  Gor- 
ham  Normal  School,  Lynn.  Mass.."  "Branch  Guild  of 
SI.    Barnabas,"    A.    K.    Wigbtnian,    Root.    Freeman,    T    P 

arry,  W.  A.  Young,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Whittlesey.  C.  H. 
Baxter,     1.     A.     Biown,     Mrs.    II.    R.    Gibbs,    C.    W.    Gibbs 

A  Friend,"   F.   R.   McGhee,   "A  Kentuclcy  Woman."  Mrs! 
'.    A).     Xeates,     H.    }%    Messlck,    "Arlingt.on    PrcsbvtRrinn 
M'rs"^  SW  Fra"k  Manning,  J.  H.  CaZart  SDVr    and 
f    n     •   Mi,  M""r1-  ,Hclen    L'    Car,er'    Mr»-    Mrs-    Louise 
A.      row    Mr.   and  Mrs.   L.   D.   Kitchell.   C.    H.   Treloaan, 
n.   E.   I     Sharp,  H    W.  Stotosbury,  T.  G.  Emple,   R.   s 
I- inch .      I.    I.    Wood.    r>r     D     E.    Bagshaw,    Wllber   Owe, 
:,,".■    Church,    I  .    A     'leall.    A.    P..    Hevan,    C.    E.    Parsons 
Ll.be!    shea, i,       .    i!     Bryant,    Carolyn    B.    Waters,    Alar- 
garct  Brlnen    P.  L.  Adams,  "The  Neopot  Sunday  School  " 
Mrs.    Alice   M     Greenwood,    C.    B.    Harris.    "Anonymous" 
Mrs.  A.  A    Stevens.      S.  P.  M.  Club  of  Swarthmore.  Pa   " 
Florence   B.    Duke     "Bar   Harbor.    Maine.    Cengregatlrna] 

!f  ""rf  f-S-/?.ul,T.'*rs'  .Y,0U"B  Ll,d'ra  ""'to 
i  i  :•  r  m'  m8',''  '«"'/">""'">■  "Monroe  General  Hos- 
pital J.  M  lllekman.  J.  Leo  Harlan.  Anna  M.  James 
Mrs.  r.  It.  I'.orger,  Miss  G.  Miller,  Mrs  II  W  Bead 
'I;  VjJ  'J"vlo,r'  B"  "•  Spinster,  G.  Graham.  "Anonymous,"' 
'."  ^-  V,arr  ga,";  ,M^;  Ellilat«'th  Meyer.  Mrs.  M.  Stoddard, 
G.    C.    Mactalght.    Clara  h.   Andrews.    Ellen    W.    Andrews 

)  ■     ;,rv;';s,l'..Mr1,s-  H-  E-  B,,s<'h'  Miera  Buach-  l»r   <i    It 

I  arroll,  ( '.  M.  liloeker.  (J.  E.  Abbott,  F.  O  Ackers'  C 
J.  Aeosla.  Win.  Addams,  "A  German,"  "W.  S  "and 
Mary,  Mis.  M.  L.  Aldon.  "A  Littlo  Illinois  Boy"  .1  |> 
Vnderson,  J.  L.  Anderson,  A.  B.  Andrews,  "Anonymous  "' 
several  items.  I,  B.  Arnold.  "A  Smoker,"  James  Atkins 
\   m    Atwater,  Margaret  J.    Bacon.  G.   W,   Baker.   Bessie  L 

Barham,  c.  n.  Barlow,  Florence  Barth,  Mrs.  s   v   Barth' 
Anna  E    Bartow,  F.  k.   Bartow,  Mrs.  Geo.  Bascom,  s   j' 
Heals.    Martha   I.     Beaglln,    W.    T.    Meatty,    H.    H.    Heels' 
Edith  and  Janet  W.  Bell,  A.  n.  Benedict  X.  G.  Be  m     ' 
Ml'.    Mrs.   A.   V.   Benson.   Jr.,    A.    V.    Benson    Jr  •  T    H 
Benton,  A.  P,   Billhigs.   Mr.   Theo.   Bittennan.   Geo!   Blair, 
Delia  K.   Boise,  E.    B.    Borland,   J.   A.   Bownocker,    "Bovs1 
Vu.ilb.ry.     St..     Stephens'    Church,"     Mrs.    Jobn    Brlmond 
'■of.    Pauj    I.     M.-P.    Brinton.    Ethel    T.    Brooks,    Ellen   R 
Brown,    II      (,.    Brown,    Laura    and    Betty    Brundage,    Or. 
.1     L     Buchanan     Mrs     N     E.    Buckley.    M.    M.    Bulkeley 
I.    L    Burton,    Alice  R.    Bute,    "C.    &  L.    C,    Nullev.    W. 
'!;•       Mal?;„  \  lJ-    Cadwallador,    Amos    Carl,    Melvina    S 
•aTyV..    Ca8h'     J?"]?*    Cava,1«B''.    N.     B.     Challacnmbe 
C.    A.    Chapman,    W.    F.    Chapman,    Donald    Chllds,    It     E 
Ues    C.   II     Clark    Mrs.   B.    D.    Clement,    ll.    it.   CliMold 

'    /•'    ,  '  "Vk-  J  "  /?.    Coac'    "•    ,:-    r"»,,(.    m™-    Malcolm 
I.     Coato,    .1.    S.    Cohon     Janet,    and    Cynthia    Coleman      II 

v    <  oneannou.    Miss    T.    A.    Conway,    Jennie    Oovlo.    "Tho 
'  rabford    Unit   Club,"   W.   L.   Crissman,    W.    E.    CroDD     C 

;.    Crosby.    Dennis   Crowley,   Jr.,   C.    S.    Cummlngs,    Mrs! 
Frances    A.     (ummlngs,    Mary    T.     Cunnlngbam      Mrs      A 
U     Curry,    A      A      Darrah,    J.    D.     Davis.     II.     K.    Daw«on, 
Mr      and     Mrs.     Alex     do    Boer,     Little     Mary     and     Jane 
""I".     II.     L.     Dekalb.    Jacques    de    Tarnowsky,    Mrs     <J 
,,?.'"',,  W,',''-     D'cken,     Anna    Y.     DleUerson.     W.     IL 

vel«UM  ";    MJS ;;l'  M    ''    MMI-   ":-  L-    Dohoney 

W.    i.    Dorrler,    Miss    Laura    (!.    Doisey.    Mrs.     Herbert     B 
Dow,    W.     L.     Du.ldes,    Anna.    Dunne.    Mis      I''      II      h'aton 

Anna    B.    Eken,    .1.    Q.    Eppetidorff.    Mrs,    n.    n'   Lvans' 
From   iihi  Evans  Children,"  W.  P.   Byre    Ida   B    Palls' 

a   Falls    Village,    Conn.,    Friend."   S.    R     Farmer' 
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Before  th~  Sen)  Detroit  Atlilelk  Clu^ 
th?  Automobile    Capital  »f  America 


THE  SUPERLATIVE  TRIBUTE 


u§ 

Down  here  in  Akron  our  files  are 
stuffed  with  enthusiastic  letters 
from  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

There  are  thousands  of  these 
letters,  each  conveying  its  separate 
and  particular  note  of  approval. 
Some  of  them  are  brisk,  brief,  fact- 
ful;  some  fairly  glow  with  admira- 
tion for  the  tires  they  praise. 

The  experiences  they  detail,  and 
the  mileages  they  recount,  are  little 
short  of  astounding.  Records  of 
10,000, 15,000  and  even  20,000  miles 
of  service  from  a  single  set  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  are  not  uncommon. 

But  there  is  one  letter  here 
transcending  all  the  others  in  im- 
portance— we  call  it  the  superlative 
tribute. 

It  was  written  by  Mr.  Alvan 
Macauley,  President  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  of  Detroit,  on 
his  own  impulse.  It  is  expert  testi- 
mony, voluntarily  given. 

"We  have  just  ended  the  first 
year's  use  of  your  tires  as  stand- 
ard Packard  equipment, "  this  let- 


ter  reads  — '  and  have  renewed 
with  you  for  a  second  year. 

"  Your  tires  have  been  so  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  to  us  and 
to  the  owners  of  our  cars  that  a 
word  of  appreciation  from  us  is 
deserving.  Our  owners  have 
found  your  tires  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory in  the  following  impor- 
tant qualities: 

(i) — "Easy  riding,  comfort,  re- 
siliency and  ability  to  absorb 
road-shocks. 

(2) — "Durability  and  high  mile- 
age secured. 

(3) — "Economy  in  gasoline 
consumption. 

"in  every  respect  in  which  a 
tire  should  be  good,  we  have 
found  your  tires  fully  measuring 
up  to  expectations.  We  have 
never  had  a  more  successful  or 
satisfactory  tire  equipment." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  President 
Macauley.     It  is,  in  many  respects, 


the  most  remarkable   indorsement 
of  a  product  we  have  ever  seen. 

There  can  be  no  higher  praise. 
There  can  be  no  surer  guide  for 
you  in  the  selection  of  superior  tires 
for  your  car  than  this. 

Chosen  for  the  Packard  Twin 
Six — Goodyear  Cords  are  standard 
equipment  on  the  Franklin,  the 
Locomobile,  the  Peerless,  the  White, 
the  Haynes  Twelve,  the  Stutz,  the 
McFarlan,  the  Roamer,  the  Lexing- 
ton "Thoroughbred  Six,"  the  Daniels 
Eight,  the  Owen  Magnetic,  the 
Milburn  Electric,  the  Detroit  Elec- 
tric, the  Baker  Electric,  and  the 
Rauch  &  Lang  Electric  as  well. 

They  will  be  underwheel  three 
out  of  every  four  cars  starting  their 
careers  on  Cord  Tires  in  1917. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced — and  better. 

Goody  ear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver"  Accesso- 
ries are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  GoodvearTire&  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, O. 
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packed  this  way 
for  your  protection 


This  is  the  master 
patkage.  In  it  are 
packed  12  rings — 
each  ring  in  its  own 
sealed  container  (see 
point  i). 


This  angle-to-angle 
interlocking  con- 
struction is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature 
of  the  genuine 
McQuay  -  Norris 
\  ea^oop  Ring. 


This  Package  Covers  Five  Points  of  Protection 

It  is  your  protection  against  substitution  when  you  buy  Iea^Roof  Piston  Rings. 
The  genuine — the  McQuay-Norris  manufacture — are  packed,  individually,  in 
these  plainly  labeled,  sealed  parchment  containers. 

2  Jt  protects  the  garage  and  repair  man  from  having  palmed  off  on  him  inefficient, 
imitation  rings  which  are  substituted  when  \eak-^oof  is  asked  for,  with  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  him  into  thinking  he  is  getting  the  genuine— substitute  rings 
which,  should  he  sell  them  to  you,  would  hurt  his  reputation  for  fair  dealing  and 
mechanical  knowledge  and  skill. 

^  The  package  protects  the  rings  themselves  from  rust  and  the  effects  of  rough 
handling  while  in  stock.  Delivers  them  to  you  just  as  they  left  the  factory — per- 
fect in  fit  and  finish,  accurate  to  1/1000  of  an  inch.  This  micro-metric  care  in 
manufacture  is  the  McQuay  -  Norris  method  of  ensuring  100%  efficiency;  its 
preservation  is  your  protection. 

^  This  package  covers  the  one  piston  ring  that  protects  motor  efficiency.  Protects 
motor  life  because  its  light,  equal  tension  minimizes  wear  of  cylinder  walls.  Pro- 
tects power  because  it  prevents  power  leakage  and  ensures  minimum  carbonization. 

g  Protects  you  in  the  matter  of  price.  Every  McQuay-Norris  It^goop  Piston 
Ring  is  sold  at  a  definite  price.  Imitations  get  the  price  of  the  genuine,  or  more 
if  possible — otherwise  they'll  take  less.  Their  prices  are  no  more  standard  than 
their  quality.     Whatever  you  pay  for  them  you  pay  too  much. 

Take  Full  Advantage  of  this  Protection 

As  an  assurance  of  getting  the  genuine,  have  your  garage  or  repair  man  send  you 
the  empty  containers — one  container  for  each  ring — with  his  bill. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" — the  standard  handbook  on  gas 
engine  compression.  Simple,  sensible,  informative — of  great  value 
to  anyone  who  owns  or  operates  any  motor  or  engine.     Write  Dept.  LD. 

Manufactured  by 
McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,      -  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia        Pittsburg 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Cincinnati  Seattle 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Atlanta  Denver 

Dallas 

Canadian  Factory:   W.  N.  Danfield  &  Sons,  Ltd..      372  Pape  Avenue,  Toronto 


CURRENT    POETRY 


FROM  The  Atlantic  Monthly  we  quote 
lines  that  are  of  interest  for  more 
than  one  reason.  In  the  first  place,  they 
seem  to  be  a  true  picture  of  the  difference 
between  the  attitude  of  the  civilian  and  the 
attitude  of  the  soldier.  It  is  the  stay-at- 
home  who  writes  the  hymn  of  hate;  the 
fighting  man  has  little  bitterness  in  his 
heart.  And  if  the  continuance  of  the  war 
depended  on  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers — 
then  it  seems  likely  that  peace  would  be 
found  much  more  quickly  and  easily. 
Mr.  Hall  is  an  American  who  served  in  the 
British  Army,  helping  to  hold  the  trenches 
between  Messines  in  Belgium  and  Loos  in 
France,  and  he  has  told  a  good  story  and 
taught  a  good  lesson. 

OUT  OF  FLANDERS 

By  James  Norman  Hall 

Three  of  us  sat  on  the  firing-bench 

Watching  the  clouds  sail  by — 

Watching  the  gray  dawn  blowing  up 

Like  smoke  across  the  sky. 

And  I  thought,  as  I  listened  to  London  Joe 

Tell  of  his  leave  in  town, 

That's  good  vers  libre  with  a  Cockney  twang; 

I'll  remember,  and  write  it  down. 

Wen  I  went  'ome  on  furlough, 
My  missus  says  to  me,  "Joe, 
'Ow  many  'Uns  'ave  you  killed?" 
An'  I  says  to  'er,  "  'Uns?" 
Not  thinkin'  just  wot  she  meant. 
"Yes,    'Uns!"    she   says,    "them   sneakin',    low- 
lived 'Uns!"' 
Bitter?     Not  'arf,  she  ain't! 
An'  they're  all  the  same  w'y  in  Lunnon. 

My  old  mate  Bill,  who's  lame 
An'  couldn't  onlist  on  that  account, 
'E  staked  me  to  a  pint  of  ale 
At  the  Red  Lion.     Proper  stuff  it  was 
Arter  this  flat  French  beer. 
"Well,  'ere's  to  old  times!"  says  Bill, 
Raisin'  'is  glass, 

"An'  bad  luck  to  the  'Uns  you've  sent  below! 
'Ow  many  you  think  you  did  for,  Joe?" 
K  arsked  if  I'd  shot  an'  seen  'em  fall. 
Wanted  the  de- tails  and  wanted  'em  all! 

An'  there  was  my  old  boss  in  Balham, 

(lave  me  a  quid  w'ich  I  took,  willin'  enough, 

Altho  I  made  a  stall  at  rofusin'. 

"That's  all  right,  Joe,  boy!    Glad  to  do  it! 

It  ain't  much,  but  it'll  'elp  you  to  'ave  a  pleasant 
week. 

But  w'en  you  goes  back  to  the  trenches, 

T  wants  you  to  take  a  crack  at  the  'Uns  fer  me! 

Get  mo  a  German  fer  every  penny  in  that  sov- 
ereign!" 'e  says, 

Nmashin'  'is  fist  on  the  table 

An'  upsottin'  a  bottle  o'  ink. 

"Lay  'cm  out!"  'e  says; 

"Now  tell  me,  'ow  many  you  killed,  about?" 

Speakin'  o'  'ymns  o'  'ate, 

They  sings  'em  in  Lunnon,  I'm  tellin'  you  straight! 

You  ought  to  see  their  faces  w'en  they  arsks  you 

about  the  'Uns! 
Lor'  lummy!    They  ain't  arf  &  bloodthirsty  lot! 
An'  the  wirnmen  as  bad  as  the  men. 
I  was  glad  to  get  back  to  the  tronches  again 
Wore  there's  more  of  a  'uinan  feelin'. 

Now,  us  blokes  out  'ore, 

We  knows  old  Fritzio  ain't  so  bad  as  'e's  painted 

(An'  likely,  they  knows  the  samo  about  us). 

Wot  I  moan  is,  'o  ain't  no  worse  than  wot  we  are, 

Take  'im  man  fer  man. 

There's  good  an'  bad  on  both  sides. 

But  do  you  think  you  can  s'y  anything  good 

About  a  German,  w'en  yer  in  Lunnon? 

Strike  mo  pink!    They  won't  believe  you! 

'E'h  a  'Vn,  wotever  that  is. 

Homo  kind  o'  wild  beast,  I  reckon — 

A  cross  between  a  snake 

An'  one  o'  them  hoars  with  'orns  on  their  noses 

Out  at  Regent's  Park  Zoo. 
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was  heard  by  His  Holiness, Pope  Benedict XV 
at  a  special  audience  granted  the  official  re* 
Dtesentative  of  the  Aeolian  Company  upon 
he  sixth  of  lasft  July  ^In  consequence  of  the 
ligh  pleasure  afforded  by  the  in^trutnentybcal* 
ions  have  been  installed  for  acceptance  by  His 
Holiness, the  Pope. and  the  Cardinal  Prefedt, 
Pietro,  Cardinal  Gasparri-And  in  recognition 
of  the  contribution  to  musical  art  which  the 
AeolianVbcation  represents, the  title  of  Pro* 
viders  to  His  Holiness  Pope  Benedid:  XV,  and 
to  the  Apostolic  Palaces,  nas  been  conferred 
upon  the  Aeolian  Company  ^ 
Vocation  prices  are  —  conventional  styles  ^35. 
to  $  35o.-Art  models  to  #2ooo.-^bu  are  invited  to 
write  for  the  interesting  book  of  the  Vocation. 

THE  -AEOLIAN-  COMPANY 
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HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shott 

POW&ERS 
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Infallible  and  "E  C." 
can  be  obtained  in  all 
of  the  following  makes 
of  shotgun  shells. 

PETERS 

REMINGTON 

SELBY 

U.  S. 

WESTERN 

WINCHESTER 


In  Your  Favorite 
Make  of  Shells 

THE  fact  that  you  prefer  some  partic- 
ular make  of  shell  when  shooting  at 
the  traps  or  in  the  field  need  not  pre- 
vent  you    from    enjoying    the    satisfaction 
given  sportsmen  by  Hercules  SmokelessShot- 
gun  Powders,  Infallible  and  "E.  C. " 
Thes?  splendid  powders,  which  are  of  high 
and    remarkably    uniform    quality,    may  be 
obtained    in    any    standard  make  of    shell. 
Undoubtedly  the  shell  you  use  is  named  in 
the  list  given  at  the  left.      The   next  time 
you  order  ask  for  a  Hercules  Powdef  in  that 
particular  make  of  shell.      You  will  see  the 
narwe  of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the  box 
and  on  the  top  wad  in  each  shell. 
Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders   give 
light  recoil,    high   velocity,    even    patterns. 
You  can't  do  better  than  shoot  either   In- 
fallible or  "E.  C."   Write  for  a  free  book- 
let that  describes  them  fully. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 
1015  Market  Street 


An  astonishing  description  of  the  developments  the  war  lias  caused 
in  the  Russian  people.  Russia  of  To-day.  by  John  Postei  Praaer, 
explaining  people,  country  and  future.  Profusely  illustrated;  !<>(h 
bound.  Si. So;  by  mail.  $1.62.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY,  Now  York. 


'' ■'      Preacher!    Philosopher*,  have  answered  this  question 
in  What  Happens  After  Death  T    A  fascinating  debate  between 
Atheist,  Agnostic  and  Believer.     Clnth.  prepaid,  83  rents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Practical  Books  for  the  Writer,  Speaker,  Editor,  Teacher 

For  All  Thinking  Men  and  Women 

By  FRANK  H.VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  New  Standard  Dictionary 


A  Desk-Book  of  Errors  in 

English 

[ttreataof  the  hundred  ami  one  que 
that  arise  in  daily  speech   and    corrcspon- 
den<  e  ■■  hii  h  arc  n0t  tou<  hed  on  hy  the  dic- 
tionary. The  .Vrai  York  Times  Bays:    "The 

and  plan  of  the  volume,  whirl 
handy  size  and  alphabetical  arrangement, 
i-ant.ly  sane  and  sound." 

'  ,  by  mail,  8jc. 

A  Dictionary  of  Simplified 
Spelling 

More  than   r 2,000  typical  simplifications. 
Cloth,  75  cents;     By  mail,  8  cents  extra. 


Essentials  of  English  Speech 
and  Literature 

A  record  in  concise  and  interesting  style 
of  the  Origin,  Growth,  Development,  and 
M  illations  of  the  English  Language.  It 
treats  of  Literature  and  its  Elements;  of 
Writing  for  Publication  and  of  Individu- 
ality in  Writing;  also  of  the  Corruption  of 
English  Speech.  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


The  Preparation    of    Manuscripts  for 
the  Printer 

OB   the  manner  of    prc- 

'  loth,  75  cents  net;  by  mail, 8.1  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


A    Desk-Book  of  Twenty-five 

Thousand  Words  Frequently 

Mispronounced 

Embracing  English,  Foreign,  Bible,  and 
Geographical  Terms  and  Proper  Names  carefully  Pro- 
nounced, Annotated  and  Concisely  Defined.  Cloth,  750 
pages,  $1. 50;  by  mail,  ii.62. 

The  Development  of  the  Dictionary 

A  historical  account  of  the  evolution  of  English  and 
American  Lexicography.  Large  quarto,  cloth.  $1 .00; 
by  mail,  $1.07. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


One  night  at  the  Red  Lion, 

I  was  talkin'  about  the  time 

Nobby  Clark  got  'it  out  in  front  of  our  barbed 

wire. 
Remember  'ow  we  didn't  find  'im  till  mornin'. 
An'  the  stretcher-bearers  brought  'im  in; 
Broad  daylight  it  was, 
An'  not  a  German  flrin'  a  shot 
Till  we  got  'im  back  in  the  trench? 
Well,  there  was  fifteen  or  twenty  in  the  pub, 
An'  not  one  of  'em  was  glad  old  Pritzie  acted  w'ite! 
Wouldn't  that  give  you  the  camel's  'ump? 
They'd  sooner   'ad  Nobby  an'   stretcher-bearers 

killed, 
If  only  the  'Uns,  as  they  call  'em, 
'Ad  played  dirty  an'  fired  w'ile  they  was  bringin' 

'im  in. 

Another  time  I  was  a-tellin'  'em, 

'Ow  we  shout  back  and  forth  acrost  the  trenches 

Wen  the  lines  is  close  together, 

An'  we  get  fed  up  with  pluggin'  at  each  other. 

An'  I  told  'em  about  the  place 

This  side  of  Messines,  w'ere  we  was  only  twenty 

yards  apart, 
An'  'ow  they  chucked  us  over  some  .o'  their  black 

bread, 
Arter  we'd  thrown  'em  'arf  dozen  tins  o'  bully. 
Some  of  'em  didn't  believe  me  an'  some  did. 
But  sour?     S'y!    'Ere!    They  was  ready  to  kill  me 
Fer  tryin'  to  make  out  that  Fritzie's  a  'uman 

bein'! 

It's  a  funny  thing.    The  farther  you  get  from  the 

trenches 
The  more  'ate  you  finds; 
An'  by  the  time  you  gets  to  Lunnon — 
Blimy!   They  could  bite  the  'eads  offen  nails 
If  they  was  made  in  Germany. 
I  reckon  they're  just  as  cheerful  an'  lovin'-like 

in  Berlin. 
Give  us  a  fag,  son.     I'm  clean  out. 

From  "City  Dust"  (Frank  Shay)  we 
take  this  charming  little  spring  song.  It 
is  gay  and — unlike  many  lyrical  celebra- 
tions of  the  youth  of  the  year — it  is 
convincing. 

SPRING 

By  Jane  Bubr 
1  piped  when  I  opened  my  eyes  to  tho  day. 
And  tho  inner  me    murmured,   "  How    can    you 
bo  gay? 
You've  fluttered  too  high  and  you've  broken 

your  wing — 
There's  never  a   reason   why   cripples  should 
sing!" 
"But  it's  Spring!"  I  said,  "It's  Spring!" 
And  I  called  it  a  garden     my  shabby  old  room — 
And  I  danced  to  the  wall-paper  rosos  in  bloom; 
And  tho  inner  mc  murmured,   "  What  does  it 

all  bring? 
You're  a  sparrow,  a  cricket,  a  silly  young  thing! " 
I  answered,  "I  know,  but  it's  Spring!" 

In  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  this 
poem  (which  we  take  from  The  Inter- 
national) the  effect  would  be  better  if  the 
rimes  contrasted  more  strikingly.  But  the 
lines  present  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
life  which  deserves  more  study  from  the 
poets. 

DELANCEY  STREET 
By  Monnis  Abel  Beek 
Up  and  down  the  streets  they  trod. 
Bearded  schnorrers  blessing  God, 
For  clinking  coins  and  silken  sunshine. 
Sabbath  loaves  and  hallowed  wine. 

Chanting  solemn  Old- World  strains. 
Slowly  as  the  sunset  wanes, 
Withered  branches  of  tho  vine, 
Nursod  in  ancient  Palestine. 

fn  the  moonlight  and  the  rain, 
E'er  they  wander,  little  gain. 
Plying  in  the  G  hello's  pales, 
Dreaming  on  of  Zion's  vales  .  .  . 

The  modesty  of  certain  English  poets  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  How  could  any  one 
write   such   rich   and    dramatic    verses   as 
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these  and  then  affix  to  them  an  absurd 
pseudonym  instead  of  his  own  signature? 
We  find  this  ballad  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette. 

MAGPIES  IN  PICARDY 
By  "Tipcuca" 

The  magpies  in  Picardy 

Are  more  than  I  can  tell. 
They  flicker  down  the  dusty  roads 

And  cast  a  magic  spell 
On  the  men  who  march  through  Picardy, 

Through  Picardy  to  hell. 

(The  blackbird  flies  with  panic, 

The  swallow  goes  like  light, 
The  finches  move  like  ladies, 

The  owl  floats  by  at  night; 
But  the  great  and  flashing  magpie 

He  flies  as  artists  might.) 

A  magpie  in  Picardy 

Told  me  secret  things — 
Of  the  music  in  white  feathers, 

And  the  sunlight  that  sings 
And  dances  in  deep  shadows — 

He  told  me  with  his  wings. 

(The  hawk  is  cruel  and  rigid, 

He  watches  from  a  height ; 
The  rook  is  slow  and  somber, 
'    The  robin  loves  to  fight; 
But  the  great  and  flashing  magpie 

He  flies  as  lovers  might.) 

He  told  me  that  in  Picardy, 

An  age  ago  or  more, 
While  all  his  fathers  still  were  eggs, 

These  dusty  highways  bore; 
Brown,  singing  soldiers  marching  out 

Through  Picardy  to  war. 

He  said  that  still  through  chaos 

Works  on  the  ancient  plan, 
And  two  things  have  altered  not 

Since  first  the  world  began — 
The  beauty  of  the  wild  green  earth 

And  the  bravery  of  man. 

(For  the  sparrow  flies  unthinking 

And  quarrels  in  his  flight. 
The  heron  trails  his  legs  behind, 

The  lark  goes  out  of  sight; 
But  the  great  and  flashing  magpie 

He  flies  as  poets  might.) 

From  the  London  New  Witness  (edited 
by  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton  since  Cecil 
Chesterton  took  up  his  military  duties) 
we  take  this  delightful  bit  of  whimsicality. 
Mr.  Drinkwater  has  filled  his  three  stanzas 
with  the  veritable  atmosphere  of  an  old- 
time  English  countryside. 

ANTHONY  CRUNDLE 

By  John  Drinkwater 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Anthony  Crundlr, 

Farmer,  of  this  Parish, 

Who  died  in  18Jf9  at  the  age  of  82. 

"He  delighted  in  music. '9 

n.i.p. 

And  of 

Susan, 

For  fifty-three  years  his  wife. 

Who  died  in  1860,  aged  86. 

Anthony  Cnuidle,  of  Dorrington  Wood, 
Played  on  a  piccolo.     Lord  was  lie, 

For  seventy  years,  of  sheaves  that  stood 
Under  tho  perry  and  cider  tree; 
Anthony  Crundle,  R.I.P. 

And  because  he  prospered  with  sickle  and  scythe, 
With  cattle  afield  and  laboring  ewe, 

Anthony  was  uncommonly  blithe, 

And  played  of  a  night  to  himself  and  Sue; 
Anthony  Crundle,  eighty-two. 

The  earth  to  till,  and  a  tune  to  play, 
And  Susan  for  fifty  years  and  tliree, 

And  Dorrington  Wood  at  the  end  of  day  .  .  . 
May  providence  do  no  worse  by  me; 
Anthony  Crundle,  R.I.P. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelers  Silversmiths  Stationers 


The  Quality  is  Proverbial 


Intelligent  a\d  careful  service  by  mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  3/-  Street 
New  York 


/CALIFORNIA 


PLANS 


BUNGALOW 
ALL-CLIMATE 

— Comfort,  Beautv  and  Economy 
SPECIAL,  OFFER 

These  3  Books  $1 — Postpaid. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

50  Plans  $1600  to  $6000—50.- 
"West  Coast  Bnngalows" 

51  Plans    $600  to    $2000 — 50c 
"Little  Bungalows" 

31  Plans  $300  to  $1700 — 25c 
E.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Architects,  519  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


With  Jellicoe  in  the 
North  Sea 

A  thrilling    story    for  boys  by  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Shaw.    Describes  the  lif< 
midshipman  in  the  British  navy  from 
the  opening  of  the  present  war  to  the 
sreat    naval    battle  of   Dogger   Bank. 
Full  of  adventure  and  heroism.    . 
;ound  book  villi  four  color  , 
tl.ss   «<••'.    bv   mail   $:  .•-.     FINK  S. 
WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 
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Pin  MONEY  PICKLED 

• 

For  thirty-five  years  nave  been  fixtures  on  trie  menu  of  every 
fine  hotel,  dining  car  system,  and  select  club  in  America.  They 
are  old  favorites  with  discriminating  housekeepers,  because  they 
are  made  by  a  famous   old   recipe   worked   out   by  a   woman. 

And  the  price  is  lower  than  many,  from  10c  to  60c 

Approved  by  Dr.  Wiley,  Westfield,  and  the  Housewives'  League.      Pure 

and  delicious,    ioc  will  bring  a  sample  if  your  grocer  is  out  of  them. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Kidd,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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Stoti&itsii^r 


V 


D 


ONT  tell  me  the  world 
ain't  growin'  better.   Most 

things  improve  with  age — just 

like  tobacco. 


Iltti&fr* 


VOU  cannot  think  of  mellowness  without 
thinking  of  age.  Mellowness  is  that  mild- 
ness, smoothness  and  full  flavor  we  all^vant  in  our 
pipe  tobacco,  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  mel- 
lowing tobacco  than  letting  it  age  naturally. 

Every  tin  of  VELVET  contains  selected  tobacco  age-mel- 
lowed two  years  in  the  original  wooden  hogshead  Nature's 
own  patient  method — and  the  best  method  known  to  man. 

Say  to  the  storekeeper:  "Give  me  a  tin  of  Velvet,  please," 
and  know  for  yourself  the  tobacco  cured  in  Nature's  way. 


10,    linn 

5c  Metal-lined  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 


JJffiztt^/nu<iA*Jotiwxa  Go. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  REAL  "ALLAN  QUATERMAIN" 

ALLAN  QUATERMAIN  was  not  a 
fiction  of  Rider  Haggard's  brain;  lie 
was  a  true  flesh-and-blood  hunter  and 
adventurer,  whose  many  adventures  were 
used  in  the  novel.  For  instance,  what  tale 
of  fiction  is  stranger  than  this?  It  is  told 
of  the  original  Allan  Qualermain  that  once 
when  hunting  in  Africa  he  was  pursued 
and  thrown  off  his  horse  by  an  enraged 
elephant.  When  he  fell,  everything  faded, 
and  it  was  apparently  some  minutes  before 
he  recovered  his  senses.  Then — the  first 
thing  he  saw  was  a  huge  pillar-like  object 
before  him,  and  he  realized  that  he  was 
lying  beside  the  hind  leg  of  the  animal, 
which  was  kneeling  and  searching  around 
for  its  victim.  He  lost  no  time  in  getting 
out  of  this  disturbing  attitude,  and  made 
his  escape. 

Such  adventures  may  be  common  in  fic- 
tion, but  rarely  are  they  the  lot  of  real  men. 
Now,  a  cluster  of  press  clippings  recalls  to 
mind  that  the  original  Allan  Qualermain 
is  dead  in  London.  Of  course,  his  name 
was  not  the  one  given  in  the  Rider  Haggard 
novels,  but  the  character  of  that  dashing 
adventurer-hunter  was  drawn  directly 
from  the  sportsman  who  has  recently 
gone  to  other  and  better  hunting-grounds, 
Capt.  Frederick  Courteney  Selous. 

Adventure  stories,  such  as  the  ones  in 
which  he  appeared,  have  since  gone  out  of 
fashion;  nowadays  the  youth  of  the  world 
are  more  interested  in  tales  of  a  different 
sort.  Yet  it  may  call  back  the  old  ro- 
mances to  the  mind  of  many  a  reader  to 
peruse  some  of  the  memories  culled  out 
of  the  numerous  press  notices  which  ap- 
peared at  the  death  of  Captain  Selous. 
For  instance,  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph we  read: 

Rider  Haggard's  portrait  of  Allan 
Qualermain  is  no  unfair  likeness  of  the 
mighty  hunter  who  has  just  lost  his  life 
for  his  country  in  East  Africa.  It  was  such 
a  death  as  his  friends  coveted  for  him; 
such  a  death  as  must  make  the  writer  of 
romance  feel  the  timidity  of  fiction  com- 
pared with  fact.  In  his  sixty-sixth  year, 
a  life  devoted  to  the  jungle  and  scrub  of 
South  Africa,  to  the  intense  observation 
of  wild  fife,  and  to  the  service  of  trtie  many 
empire-builders  who  were  his  friends,  has 
been  cut  short  on  active  service  against 
his  country's  enemy.  Only  in  September 
last  did  he  receive  the  D.S.O.  for  "his 
conspicuous  gallantry,  resource,  and  en- 
durance," and  now  those  services  which, 
"can  not  be  overestimated"  have  ended 
as  Selous  would  have  wished  them  ended. 

The  story  of  his  life  is  short,  so  far  as 
mile-stones  are  concerned.  Immediately 
after  his  school-days  at  Rugby  he  went  to 
South  Africa,  and  plunged  at  once  into 
the  great  life  of  nature  that  he  could 
study  nowhere  so  well  as  along  those  ever- 
expanding  frontiers  of  civilization  which, 
almost  as  much  as  any  man,  he  brought 
within  the  Empire.  He  is  the  last  of  the 
great  generation  of  African  hunters,  and 


the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  until  the 
formal  partition  of  Africa  are  not  likely 
to  be  offered  to  another  man.  Great-game 
hunting  was  meat  and  drink  to  him;  he 
claimed  it  as  his  profession;  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  heads,  skins,  and  teeth 
rewarded  his  vigilance  and  his  isolation. 
Still,  as  guide,  naturalist,  and  adviser, 
he  acted  in  connection  with  several  ex- 
peditions into  Mashonaland  and  Matabele- 
land  between  1890  and  1897,  and  the 
crown  of  his  life  must  have  been  the 
services  he  alone  could  render  in  German 
East  Africa  when  the  great  war  broke  out. 
Half  a  dozen  records  of  his  sporting 
adventures  have  been  published  by  him, 
all,  except  one,  dealing  with  his  African 
experiences.  He  wrote  for  magazines  with 
facility  and  absolute  knowledge.  "What 
Selous  says  is  good  enough  for  me,"  was  a 
well-known  judgment  half  a  dozen  years 
ago. 

Then  we  have  a  picture  of  the  char- 
acteristic wit  of  the  hunter  as  seen  in  a 
speech  at  a  banquet  of  the  Authors'  Club. 
It  is  an  admirably  detailed  and  sharp 
sketch  of  the  man's  personality.  The  theme 
was  the  adventures  of  a  missionary  in 
Africa,  and  the  address  forms  a  thumb-nail 
novel  of  what  life  in  the  Dark  Continent 
meant  to  this  proselytizer.     It  runs: 

He  was  often  told  that  missionaries 
had  done  more  pioneer  work  for  the 
Empire  than  big-game  hunters.  Far  be 
it  from  him  to  say  one  single  word  of 
disparagement  of  those  splendid  pioneer 
missionaries  of  Africa — (cheers) — but  what 
he  would  say  was  that  all  the  best  mission- 
aries, from  Moffat  and  Livingstone  down- 
ward, were  great  big-gam©,  hunters.  He 
was  once  acquainted  with  a  very  fine  old 
pioneer  missionary,  who  was  not  only,  to 
use  the  picturesque  phraseology  of  young 
England,  a  top-hole  proselytizer — (laugh- 
ter)— but  a  most  energetic  and  active  big- 
game  hunter.  This  good  man  was  ac- 
customed to  inspan  his  yoke  of  bullocks 
every  Monday  morning  early,  and  trek 
away  to  the  haunts  of  big  game,  which  at 
that  time  were  not  far  from  his  station. 
He  spent  the  week  in  shooting  game, 
partially  drying  the  meat  in  the  sun.  On 
the  Saturday  evening  late  this  good  man 
returned  to  his  station,  and  on  the  following 
morning  all  the  meat  was  hung  over  the 
beams  of  the  great  shed  which  served  him 
as  a  church— in  his  reports  it  was  called  a 
cathedral.  (Laughter.)  When  it  was  time 
for  service  the  natives  of  the  district  were 
notified  by  three  shots  from  a  big  elephant 
gun,  and  they  then  commenced  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  cathedral  from  every 
point.  It  was  really  perfectly  wonderful 
to  see  the  enormous  congregations  which 
this  good  man  brought  together,  and  the 
number  of  converts  that  he  was  able  to 
make,  especially  when  it  was  remembered 
that  he  spoke  in  an  African  native  dialect. 
which  he  only  understood  very  imperfectly. 
(Laughter.)  When  the  service  was  over 
every  one  of  his  congregation  was  pre- 
sented with  a  large  piece  of  meat.  Ever 
since  that  time  Mr.  Selous  had  believed 
that  there  was  something  in  a  meat  diet 
which  stimulated  the  perceptive  faculties 
and  possibly  increased  the  power  of  faith, 
because  these  natives,  with  this  inixed 
diet  of  meat  and  spiritual  doctrine,  ac- 
cepted all  the  most  abstruse  and  difficult- 
doc  triues    and    dogmas    of    the    Christian 
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School -Teache 


"  He  jumped  from  behind  a 
tree  and  came  toward  me.  He 
was  powerful  and  desperate 
looking.  The  only  thing  that 
saved  me  was  this  COLT  that 
brother  Bert  gave  me  when 
I  took  the  school  here.  1 
thought  then  it  was  absurd 
to  carry  a  pistol,  but  I  wi 
never  again  say  that  it  is 
foolish  for  a  woman  to  own 
a  "COLT." 
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Church  without  the  slightest  difficulty, 
and  there  were  even  some  among  them 
who  were  able  to  swallow  the  Athanasian 
Creed  without  a  smile.     (Laughter.) 

Tales  of  Selous's  hairbreadth  escapes 
when  on  hunting  expeditions  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ad  infinitum,  for  it  was  a  time  when 
men  did  not  hunt  in  the  leisurely  fashion 
that  attends  the  pursuit  of  game  now,  but 
were  as  liable  to  die  from  want  of  supplies 
as  from  the  tusks  or  claws  of  wild  animals. 
In  fact,  The  Telegraph  remarks: 

The  deep  scar  in  the  middle  of  his  right, 
cheek,  which  he  bore  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
was  caused  by  an  accident  such  as  modern 
hunters  could  not  experience.  He  had  in 
his  early  days  a  4-bore  elephant  rifle — a 
terrific  weapon  at  both  ends,  even  when 
properly  charged — and  at  a  desperate 
crisis  this  gun  was  given  to  him  by  his 
native  servant  doubly  charged.  He  dis- 
charged it,  was  blown  head  over  heels 
for  yards,  and  escaped  with  a  lifelong  scar, 
a  cruelly  maimed  shoulder,  and  a  terrific 
shock  that  a  moment  later  he  had  to 
master  to  save  his  life  for  a  second  time. 

In  the  same  paper  we  find  a  lengthy 
editorial  comment  on  his  career.  Out  of 
the  maze  of  narration  and  eulogy,  we  cull: 

His  life  had  been  spent  in  travel  and 
adventure.  He  was  less  than  twenty  years 
old  when  he  began  his  career  as  a  big-game 
hunter — it  became  his  profession  and  liveli- 
hood— and  in  1909,  when  Mr.  Roosevelt 
undertook  his  hunting  expedition  in  East 
Africa,  Captain  Selous  accompanied  him, 
thus  confessing  that  ho  still  heard  in 
maturer  years  the  call  which  had  lured 
him  as  a  youth  away  from  this  country 
into  the  wilds. 

In  some  respects  the  career  of  the 
sportsman  who  has  now  given  his  life  for 
his  country  was  probably  unique.  It,  is 
said  that  in  his  many  wanderings  on  the 
African  Continent  he  had  shot  nearly 
a  thousand  head  of  big  game;  his  gun  had 
brought  to  his  feet  specimens  of  practically 
all  the  animal  families  indigenous  to  that 
part  of  the  world.  A  man  of  retiring 
disposition  in  ordinary  life,  he  courted 
danger,  but  except  for  a  bullet  in  the  ribs 
during  the  Matabcle  campaign  he  never 
came  by  serious  harm,  tho  he  experienced 
many  narrow  escapes. 

Will  there  be  opportunities  a  few  years 
hence  for  men  such  as  Selous  to  gratify 
their  instinct  for  big-game  hunting'/  The 
world  is  growing  smaller.  The  railway  is 
making  ils  way  into  the  densest  forests  and 
across  the  great  inaccessible  plains.  North 
America  has  been  almost  shot  clear  of  its 
aboriginal  animals;  the  South-African 
veldt  no  longer  offers  any  temptation; 
Bast  Africa,  is  being  subdued;  sport  in 
India  is  not  what  it  was  once;  the  whole* 
of  Europe  will  soon  be  if  it  is  not  already 
-   a  "story  that  is  told." 

But  vast  regions,  fortunately,  are  still 
unexplored.     If  will  be  many  years  before 

parts  of  central  and  western  Africa, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
and  the  more  remote  territories  in  the  vast 
Chinese  Empire  will  cease  to  attract  the 
hunter.  And  if  is  well  for  us  that  it  is 
so.     Big-game  shooting  is  an  education     a 

pursuit  which  (rains  the  ear,  the  eye,  the 
nerve,    and    the    endurance    of    (hose    who 

follow  it.  The  fascination  is  summed 
up    in    the    phrase,    "a    sporting   chance." 
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This  is  our  American  mail  alone  and  does  not  take 
into  account  our  vast  foreign  correspondence 
handled  by  our  branch  establishments  in  foreign 
capitals. 

Thousands  of  letters  reach  us  each  month  from 
the  readers  of  our  three  women's  publications — 
The  Delineator,  The  Woman's  Magazine  and 
The  Designer.  They  ask  advice  on  all  the 
important  problems  of  the  home.  Each  letter 
receives  a  personal  reply  from  one  of  the  expert 
editors  in  charge  of  the  fifty  practical  departments 
of  these  magazines. 

The  confidence   of  our  readers  and  the  varietv 

J 

of  subjects  on  which  they  seek  our  help  is  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  influence  of  Butterick 
magazines  with  the  women  of  a  million  and  a  half 
American  homes. 


Butterick 

Publisher 
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"yHOSE  whose  social  prestige  suggests  that 
*  their  mode  of  motoring  be  in  keeping  with 
their  position,  will  recognize  in  the  Cadillac 
Landaulet  a  car  whose  grace  of  contour  and 
richness  of  design  and  appointments,  stamp 
it  as  a  creation  of  dignity  and  distinction. 

It  is  a  car  for  365  days  in  the  year. 

With  the  passenger  compartment  closed,  it 
is  an  ideal  equipage  for  inclement  weather. 
With  the  rear  section  laid  back,  the  unusually 
spacious  opening  provides  the  advantages  of 
an  open  car. 


With  the  super-smoothness  of  Cadillac 
mechanism,  the  deep  soft  upholstery  and 
scientific  spring  suspension,  its  riding  quali- 
ties are  truly  a  revelation ;  there  is  experienced 
a  delightful  sense  of  ease  and  relaxation  im- 
possible of  description. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  suggest  to 
yourself  any  qualities  which  could  contribute 
more  thoroughly  to  your  comfort  and  your 
enjoyment. 


The  completerline  of  Cadillac  cars  is  as  follows: — Seven-Pas- 
senger Touring  Car; — Four-Passenger  Phaeton; — Two-Passenger 
Roadster;— Four-Passenger  Club  Roadster;— Four-Passenger  Con- 
vertible Victoria; — 5even -Passenger  Convertible  Touring  Car; — 
Four-Passenger  Coupe; — Five-Passenger  Brougham;  —Seven-Pas- 
senger Limousine; — Seven-Passenger  Imperial; -Seven-Passenger 
Landaulet. 


LANDAULET,  CLOSED 
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It  is  the  very  risks,  uncertainties,  and 
dramatic  strokes  of  fortune  which  attract. 
It  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  happen 
in  given  circumstances.  Animals  conform 
to  no  rules;  they  act  on  sudden  instinct, 
sometimes  with  curious  and  expected 
results,  or  are  seized  with  panic. 

During  the  operations  in  East  Africa 
lions  have  fled  from  a  motor-bicycle  piloted 
by  a  defenseless  man;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  have  stood  up  to  the  gun,  revealing 
cunning  which  has  tested  the  sportsman- 
ship of  pursuers.  Readers  of  "The  Man- 
Eaters  of  Tsavo"  will  recall  one  strange 
incident  illustrating  the  force  of  hunger.  A 
group  of  lions  seized  one  of  three  Euro- 
peans out  of  a  railway-carriage  in  Uganda, 
tho  all  of  the  men  were  armed,  and  thou 
got  away.  On  another  occasion  some 
coolies  in  Uganda,  living  in  a  closed  truck 
with  iron  bars,  were  attacked.  The  beasts 
prowled  round  them,  and  one  day  one  of 
them  managed  to  get  in,  and  the  coolies, 
with  intuitive  quickness  born  of  fear, 
escaped,  closing  a  trap-door  behind  them. 
They  had  seemingly  caught  the  man-eater, 
and  forthwith  proceeded  to  shoot  him,  but, 
aiming  badly,  broke  the  trap-door  and  gave 
the  lion  his  liberty  once  more.  Or  again, 
there  is  the  story  of  the  naval  officer  who 
brought  down  a  Grantii  buck — his  first 
kill.  He  went  forward  to  secure  it,  when 
first  one  and  then  four  other  lions,  in 
spite  of  the  noise  he  had  made,  crept 
forward  to  seize  the  carcass.  The  sports- 
man had  with  him  only  a  little  magazine 
rifle  and  not  many  cartridges.  Deeming 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  he 
mounted  a  neighboring  tree,  remained 
there  until  the  lions,  their  hunger  satisfied, 
slunk  away.  It  is  such  experiences  of  ill- 
fortune  and  good,  of  the  unaccountable 
behavior  of  animals  under  seemingly  simi- 
lar conditions,  which  constitute  the  allure- 
ment of  big-game  shooting. 

With  the  brevity  of  a  moving-picture 
scenario,  the  Manchester  Guardian  tells 
the  story  of  Selous's  first  hunting  -  trip 
into  Africa.  He  was  hardly  grown,  only 
nineteen,  yet  he  launched  on  a  venture 
which  would  have  made  many  an  older 
man  hesitate  and  take  thought.  It  was 
in  1869,  when,  according  to  the  account— 

Sclous  commenced  his  famous  career  as 
hunter,  explorer,  and  naturalist,  landing  at 
Algoa  Bay,  with  a  capital  of  £400.  lie 
lost  no  time  in  penetrating  into  tlic 
interior,  and  during  one  of  his  early  expe- 
ditions in  Griqualand  came  very  near  to 
losing  his  life.  While  hunting  giraffes — 
which  he  then  saw  for  the  first  time — ho 
became  lost,  and  for  nearly  four  days  and 
as  many  nights  was  entirely  without  food 
and  water.  A  strong  constitution  enabled 
him  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  this  trying 
experience,  and  soon  afterward  he  entered 
Matabeleland  and  sought  King  Loben- 
gula's  permission  to  shoot  elephants. 
Lobengula  laughed  at  him,  saying  he  was 
"only  a  boy,"  but  the  desired  authority 
being  obtained  the  "boy"  justified  himself 
.by  killing  on  foot,  in  the  course  of  his  first 
three  seasons,  no  fewer  than  seventy-eight 
elephants.  A  Hottentot  hunter  named 
"Cigar"  initiated  him  in  the  perils  of 
elephant-hunting,  and  seems  to  have  boon 
a  reliable  and  considerate  companion. 

The  outfit  which  satisfied  young  Selous 
would  scarcely  be  deemed  adequate  by 
modern  hunters  of  big  game.  He  was  ac- 
companied   by    a    solitary    Kafir    "boy,"* 
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®Ije  (taratttrc  itettUlla  printed  on  every  can  of  DEVOE 
Marble  Floor  Finish,  DEVOE  Pale  Interior  and  DEVOE 
Vernosite  is  your  assurance  that  these  varnishes  are  free  from 
all  adulterants. 
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Fossil  Gum 


is  a  sap  that  oozed  out  of  certain  trees  thousands  of  years  ago  and  has 
since  been  buried  in  the  soil,  gradually  maturing  and  fossilizing.  Ages 
of  seasoning  under  ground  have  given  it  a  wearing  quality  not  possessed 
by  new  gums.  Therefore,  it  will  not  scratch  white  as  will  rosin,  its 
common  substitute. 


Pure  Linseed  Oil 


gives  to  DEVOE  Varnishes  a  durability  no  other  oil  ran  equal  C.htnn 
'wood  oil  used  in  many  varnishes  as  a  substitute  tor  linseed  oil,  piodu(ps 
a  varnish  that  will  not  wear  as  long  as  a  linseed  oil  varnish. 


Pure  Manganese  Dryer 


is  used  in  DEVOE  Varnishes  because  it  dries  from  the  bottom  nut  to  t lie 
surface.  Varnishes  made  with  cheaper  dryers,  dry  from  the  surface  in. 
They  appear  to  be  dry  when  they  are  still  moist  beneath  the  surface. 


Pure  Turpentine 


Years  of  experience  has  proven  turpentine  to  be  unequalled  as  a  varnish 
thinner.  In  many  varnishes  benzine  is  used  as  a  thinner.  But  benzine 
is  highly  combustible  and  its  only  advantage  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  to 
the  manufacturer.     There  is  no  benzine  in  any  DEVOE  factory. 

AND  NOTHING  ELSE 

is  the  most  important  line  in  the  DEVOE  Varnish  Formula  Guarantee. 
This  statement  is  our  assurance  to  architects,  decorators,  dealers  ami 
property  owners  that  no  benzine,  rosin,  naphtha,  lime,  hardening  powders 
or  any  other  adulterants  are  used  in  these  DEVOE  Varnishes. 


We  can  help  you  decorate 
— it's  part  of  our  business 

Tell  its  your  problems,  and  our  Home 
Decoration  Bureau  will  give  you  per- 
sonal advice  as  to  tinishes  and  colors. 

And.  besides,  it  will  send  you  several 
helpful  books  on  interior  and  exterior 
decoration.  This  service,  of  course,  is 
free.    Address  Dcpt.  D  rji. 

F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C.  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

New  York 


DEVOE 

The  oldest  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States. 
Founded  in  New  York  in   1754. 

DEVOE  &  RAYNOLDS   CO. 
Chicago 
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Lewis -Built  Homes  Solve  the  Problem 

How  can  you  build  a  home  this  year,  in  the  face  of  rising  costs?  The  ex- 
travagant waste  —  exorbitant  prices— compounded  profits— extra  labor 
and  tedious  delays  of  the  old-fashioned  building  method  can  be  avoided! 
There  3  a  newer,  better,  quicker  method,  already  approved  by  thou- 
sands of  home-builders. 

Machine-Cut  Houses  By  the  Lewis  Modern  Method,  you  buy  your 
Direct  From  Factory  hou_se  complete,  with  all  lumber  and  millwork  cut 
t°  fit  by  machinery;  everything  shipped  together, 
direct  from  factory,  at  lowest,  inside,  wholesale  price.  You  choose  vour 
home  from  100 selected  designs;  you  get  tffe  latest  ideas  in  convenience; 
your  Lewis-Built  Home  contains  the  finest  grades  of  lumber. 
Catalog  Explains  Modern  Shows  100  photos  of  Modern  Houses,  Cot- 
Method  of  Home  Buildine  tag1es'  Bungalows  ;  quotes  full  specifications 
*  and  tells  exactly  what  is  included  for  the  one 
price;  shows  full  floor  plans;  offers  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion. Write  for  catalog  today,  enclosing  4c  stamps.  (Also  Home  Fur- 
nishings catalog  on  request.) 

LEWIS  MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
Dept.  277  ^  Western   Branch: 

Bay  City  Michigan     JEWIS  JjmrlTHOMES       Portland.  Ore. 
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Now*2°°t 

Only  $2  down  brings 

brand  new  Rex  (10  years' 

guarantee)    built    because 

world's   greatest  merchan  lisa 

house  wanted  a  better  machine. 

Typewriter  prices  smashed!  Write  today  for  "Type- 

writer  Secrets."    Inside  facta  you  ought  to  know, 

_.      *_  h  Rex  Typewriter  Company    ' 
Dept.  2402       Steger  Bldg.       Chicago,  111. 


There  is  nothing  but  practical  suffgea- 
tions  in  this  book,  "Where  to  Keep  the 
Car."    that  will    start    you    right   on 
the  private  garage  question.     If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHITAKER-GLESSNER  COMPANY 
Dept.  D.  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


r*«c}   ITS 
JREEi 


Write  Today  For  FREE  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


Right  now  s  the  time  to  plan  for  next  summer's  hot  weather' 
Protect  yourself  against  exorbitant  ice  bills— against  the  possi- 
bility of  having  half-spoilt,  germ-infected  food— against  offen- 
sive odors  and  unappetizing  conditions. 

This  handsomely  illustrated  36-page  book  is  crammed  full  of 
interesting  facts  about  Home  Refrigeration.  It  tells  you  how 
to  cut  down  your  ice  bills— how  to  keep  your  food  fresh  and  wholesome— 
Thelamo^lice-lvhfg1  C°  "  ^^  a  Refrigerator;  tells  all  about 

MONROE 

poIce'^n  refrigerator 

With  beautiful,  snow-white  food  compartments  molded  in  one  piece  of  gen- 
utm  inch-thick  solid  porcelain  ware,  with  every  corner  rounded,  assuring  ab- 
deanliness.  Not  a  single  crack,  crevice  or  corner  to  harbor  dirt,  germs 
moisture  and  odors.  A  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  Refrigerator  that 
locks  out  the  heat  and  assures  maximum  coldness  and  dryness  and  minimum 
tee  consumption.  Used  in  the  best  homes  and  leading  hospitals  throughout 
the  country.  B 

Not  Sold  In  stores,  but  Shipped  direct  trom  Factory, 
freight  prepaid,  on  30  days'  trial.    Easy  Payments! 

.Send  for  this  Free  Book  today,  and  wive  your  food  preservation  problems  for 
can 'afford  toTave  y  MONROE"  is  the  only  Refrigerator  YOU 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 

(A  Quarter  Century  in   Thit  Bu»ine»») 
121  Benson  Street  LOCKLAND.  OHIO 


Endorsed  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute 


who  carried  his  blankets  and  spare  Am- 
munition, Selous  himself  taking  along  a 
four-bore  muzzle-loading  rifle,  a  bag  of 
powder,  and  twenty  bullets  of  four  ounces 
each.  For  food  he  and  Cigar  depended 
on  their  rifles  and  what  Kafir -corn  they 
could  procure.  These  so-called  rifles  were 
in  reality  smooth-bore  duck  guns  of  the 
cheapest  description,  carrying  round  bul- 
lets, but,  altho  they  "kicked"  terribly, 
Selous  found  them  as  well  suited  for  killing 
elephants  as  the  best  express  rifles. 

Selous  made  a  trip  home  in  1875,  but  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  found  him 
once  again  hunting  in  Matabeleland.  Later 
on  he  crossed  the  Zambezi  into  the  Batonga 
country.  An  expedition  to  Mashonaland 
followed,  and  during  it  Selous  experienced 
some  of  the  narrowest  of  his  many  escapes 
from  dangerous  big  game.  During  this 
trip  he  nearly  lost  oxen,  horses,  and  every- 
thing he  possest  from  thirst,  no  water 
being  obtainable  for  a  period  of  about 
four  days.  Selous's  "bag"  of  big  game 
from  1877  to  1880,  inclusive,  consisted 
of  548  head,  among  them  being  20  ele- 
phants, 2  white  and  10  black  rhinoceroses, 
100  buffaloes,  13  lions,  and  18  giraffes. 
In  the  spring  of  1881  he  went  home.  His 
fame  as  hunter  and  naturalist  was  now 
well  established,  and  papers  on  different 
species  of  {African  mammals  which  he  read 
before  the  Zoological  and  other  scientific 
societies  attracted  much  attention.  Selous 
was  recognized  as  an  exceptionally  careful 
and  reliable  observer — a  faculty  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  African  hunters  have 
been  singularly  deficient — and  his  inves- 
tigations set  at  rest  sundry  disputed  points 
regarding  tho  species  and  habits  of  certain 
of  the  African  big  game. 

About  this  time  Selous  entertained 
thoughts  rof  settling  to  more  peaceful 
avocations,  but  the  call  of  the  wild  was 
too  strong,  and  for  many  years  after  1882 
his  life  as  hunter  and  explorer  was  only 
varied  by  occasional  visits  to  the  old 
country.  During  an  expedition  under- 
taken in  1888  he  was  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  natives  of  tho  Mashukulumbwi 
tribe.  From  his  safari  of  twenty-five  only 
seven  escaped  unhurt;  twelve  were  killed 
outright,  and  Selous  found  himself  stranded 
with  only  the  clothes  he  wore,  a  rifle,  and 
four  cartridges.  It  was  indeed  a  terrible 
situation  in  which  he  was  then  placed — 
alone  in  the  heart  of  savage  Africa,  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  natives,  and  separated 
by  a  wide  expanse  of  difficult  country 
from  friendly  ones.  For  three  weeks  he 
struggled  pluckily  along,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  ground  without  blankets,  enduring 
all  kinds  of  privation  and  hardship.  He 
was  providentially  saved  to  reach  the 
country  of  Sikahenga,  a  Batonga  chief 
who  protected  him. 

Nor  are  the  American  journals  totally 
uninterested  in  the  career  and  passing 
of  this  noteworthy  character,  for,  among 
many  comments,  we  read  in  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  the  following  tributo  to  that 
modern  Nimrod,  with  a  closing  mention  of 
him  reprinted  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  taken  from  the  autobiography  of 
Colonel  Roosevelt: 

He  was  probably  tho  best  known  of  all 
the  modern  big-game  hunters;  ho  was  an 
explorer,  an  opener  of  new  lands,  a  fearless 
soldier,  and  a  writer  of  prominence.  It 
may  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  millions 
of  peoplo,  young  and  old,  who  havo  reveled 
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Uteres  a  GMC  for  every  need 


The  home  of  GMC  trucks  has  long  been 
known  as  "TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS." 
And  each  year  experienced  buyers  in  in- 
creasing numbers  turn  to  our  factories  to 
supply  trucks  of  the  proper  size  and  type 
to  meet  their  particular  needs. 

GMC  trucks  are  practical  Trucks — they  are  right  in 
design,  right  j^in  construction  and  reasonable  in 
price. 


Because  of  their  utter  simplicity  and  easy  accessi- 
bility, they  are  readily  understood  and  cared  for 
by  the  average  driver  and  when  given  reasonable 
attention  render  consistent,  dependable  service  and 
operate  profitably. 


GMC  trucks  are  unexcelled  in  pulling  power,  de- 
pendability, low  operating  and  maintenance  cost. 
Repeat  orders  from  the  shrewdest  buyers  is  proof  of 
their  quality. 

Any  business — large  or  small — requiring  motor 
trucks,  can  come  with  confidence  to  TRUCK 
HEADQUARTERS.  The  GMC  line  is  complete, 
there  are  all  practical  sizes,  from  ^4  ton  to  5  ton 
capacity  —  six  sizes  in  all.  There's  a  GMC  for 
every  need. 

See  the  GMC  dealer  in  your  locality,  or  write 
TRUCK  HEADQUARTERS. 

Let  your  next  truck  be  a  GMC. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  interesting  booklet  entitled 
"Old  Sam's  Experience." — Old  Sam  had  the  right  idea. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company  /.«/„/.&,«« 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Company  San  F°™cilco 

Chica*°  PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN  (154) 
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American  Supremacy 
In  Machinery 

This  supremacy  has  been  gained  and 
held  by  quantity  production,  enabling 
American  manufacturers  to  dominate  the 
world-market  in  spite  of  paying  the  high- 
est wages.  It  is  the  toolmaker  that  has 
made  this  quantity  production  possible. 

In  the  constant  search  for  better  tools,  a 
most  noteworthy  advance  is  made  in  the 
design  of  the  Gun  Tap  shown  below.  Here 
is  a  tap  in  which  breakage  is  almost  entirely 
eliminated.  Think  of  that  for  a  minute 
remembering  that  the  breakage  of  ordi- 
nary taps  runs  about  90%. 

The  Gun  Tap  cuts  with  a  shearing  ac- 
tion, the  only  true  cutting,  and  a  new  fea- 
ture in  taps.  This  makes  it  the  easiest 
cutting  tap  on  the  market.  It  shoots  the 
chips  ahead  — whence  the  name  "Gun" 
Tap  — instead  of  jamming  them  into  the 
flutes.  Thus  the  flutes  can  be  shallow,  and 
this,  with  the  easy  cutting,  makes  it  almost 
unbreakable. 

For  further  information  as  to  these  de- 
tails, its  unequalled  accuracy,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  increasing  production,  send 
for  Bulletin  entitled  "  The  "Gun'  Tap." 

©reenfieldlap  a^DieOorporation 
Oages^ps-Pies 

Threading  Machines,  Reamers,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 


|  AMERICA   FIRST   j 
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Kitchen  Table 
COMBINED 


_.  wHl  wash  and  dry  all  your 

Free  Trial  dighea,    fun  Iragile 

^ —  ila  i  and  everything 

ighl 

■vithout  a  chance  for  any  breal 
m  smtnules.     Your  ha  ■    touch  the 

f    €~\WT         ,  ""'  '''"  you  wt,y  l  can  »eli. 
*— «V-^  TV       a  Ion  ...    approval 

DDI/T  '        "  monej 

*  Ivlv^lli  v"ni 

WM    CAMPBU.l     CO      go,    C     D&l  Mich! 


THE  LAST  AMERICAN  QUEEN 

117" II EN  tho  United  States  annexed 
*  *  Hawaii  in  1898,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  all  the  natives  of  those  islands  became 
Americans.  If  such  was  the  case,  then  the 
ex-queen  who  had  been  dethroned  by  her 
own  subjects,  became  America's  only 
queen.  But  she  was  a  captive  queen,  for 
all  that,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
puts  it.  Recent  cable  dispatches  report 
that  she  is  near  death,  after  more  than 
twenty  years  of  exile.  She  is  the  counter- 
part of  the  ancient  queens  whom  rulers 
used  to  fetter  to  their  chariot-wheels,  to 
add  glory  to  a  triumph.  As  The  Mail 
puts  it: 

Captive  kings,  queens,  and  potentates, 
tied  to  the  chariot  -  wheels  of  Roman 
consuls,  furnished  spectacles  to  the  Roman 
mob  in  its  heyday. 

Uncle  Sam  has  had  his  daltos,  his 
sultans  of  Sulu,  his  Sitting  Bulls,  and  bis 
Geronimos.  Be  also  has  his  captive 
queen.  She  never  was  tied  to  a  chariot- 
wheel,  because  Uncle  8am  does  not  ride  in 
chariots.      But  she    lias  had   a   very    hard 
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in  the  adventures  of  hunter  Qualermain 
and  admired  his  virtues,  to  know  that  their 
hero  was  very  like  his  original. 

Yet  he  was  the  gentlest  and  straightest 
of  men,  a  description  which  tallies  closely 
with  Mr.  Haggard's  fictional  delineation. 
Captain  Selous  also  was  known  as  a  dead 
shot.        Like    Qualermain    he    first    tried 
diamond-mining     in     South     Africa— this 
was  back  in  71,  but  after  a  time  he  turned 
from  this  to  elephant-hunting   and   early 
trekked  to  Mashonaland,  in  the  settlement 
of  which  he  was  largely  instrumental.    For 
twenty  years  he  was  active  in  the  troubles 
among    the   British,    the   Boers,  and    the 
natives,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of  fighting. 
In  1890,  he  guided  the  expedition  of  the 
British  South-African  Company  into  Ma- 
shonaland   across  four   hundred   miles  of 
desert  waste,  a  feat  comparable  with  any- 
thing in  Haggard.    Altogether,  Selous's  life 
was  every  bit  as  exciting  and  adventurous 
as  the  life  of  hunter  Qualermain,  even  if 
not  quite  so  punctuated  with  the  marvelous 
and  the  uncanny. 

Allan  Qualermain  died  many  years 
ago  in  a  mysterious  white  empire  beyond 
Mt.  Kenia,  to  which  he  had  trekked  in  the 
company  of  his  friends,  Sir  Henry  Curtis 
and  Capt.  John  Good  and  Umslopogaas. 
In  the  manner  of  his  taking  off  and  in  the 
matter  of  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
1  laggard  curiously  foreshadowed  the  demise 
of  Captain  Selous.  Qualermain  died  from 
a  wound  received  in  action  while  fighting 
against  treason  and  rebellion;  Selous  was 
killed  while  leading  his  soldiers  against 
the  enemies  of  his  country. 

In  his  recently  published  autobiography 
Colonel  Roosevelt  says  of  him: 

•When  Selous,  the  African  hunter,  visited 
us  I  had  to  get  him  to  tell  to  the  younger 
children  two  or  three  of  the  stories  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar  from  my 
reading;  and  as  Selous  is  a  most  graphic 
narrator,  and  always  enters  thoroughly 
into  the  feeling  not  only  of  himself  but  of 
the  opposing  lion  or  buffalo,  my  own 
rendering  of  the  incidents  was  cast  entirely 
into  the  shade." 

This  from  the  man  who  thunderbolted 
the  nature-takers  is  praise,  indeed. 


GIVE  your  family  and 
yourself  the  pleasures 
which  others  have  and  which 
you  should  have!  The  pho- 
nograph of  superb  beauty  of 
tone  which  will  give  you 
years  of  enjoyment  is 

Sim  iWSTftyMIWTor  OUAUTV 
onon 
CLIAS    AS    A    BELl. 

Winner  of  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Plavs 
all  types  of  disc  records.  Every 
Sonora  is  guaranteed. 

Write  today  for  interesting  free 
booklet  L-108 

SONORA  PHONOGRAPH  CORPORATION 

George  E.  Brightson,  President 
Exec.  Offices:  67  Eeade  St.,  New  York 

>uTi<>r<t  ix  lie*  used  uvtl  operate*  under  basic 

patents  of  the  phonograph  industry. 
The  Highest  Class  Talking  Machine  in  the  World 


HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience" 


a  bookfol  of  modern 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "Hits''  —  per- 
sonally gathered  a  u  d 
tested  lit  use  hy  Gran- 
ville Klelter,  Director  ... 
the  Public  Speaking 
Club  o£  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  t  lie 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation)  memoriz* 
in*.',  ctr*.  price  $1;  post- 
paid $1.11. 
ITNR&  WAG  N  ALLS  CO. 
New  Voi  L 
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»a  blizzard 
a  cold  snap 
snow  or  hail 
more  cain 
hot  weather. 
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Sunsets,winds,  rainbows,  or  stiff 
joints  forecast  the  weather  about  as 
accurately  as  tea  leaves  tell  fortunes. 
Weather  changes  depend  upon  atmos- 
pheric conditions — accurately  foretold 
by  a 

C*0'  No.2252         J)  HOUSE       . 

lycos  Barometer 

Get  one  and  have  a  Weather  Bureau  of  your  own 
— a  Bureau  that  will  help  you  to  keep  yotll  health 
and  tell  you  what  to  wear  in  advance  of  weather 
changes. 

Scientifically  constructed— adjustable  by  anyone 
to  3500ft. altitude,  hive 
in<h    brass    lacquered 
case;  enamel  metal  dial. 

II  no(  .it  your  optical  or 

instrument  dealer'a.  re- 
mit J  10.  00  due.  |  and 
we  will  ship  you  oni  at 
oni  e. 

Send  for  SO-page  Barom- 
eter Hunk 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROi  in  sti  i'.  NI.WYOKX 

World'*  Larafft  Mawu 
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"Velvet  Mileage" 


FROM 


DE  LUXE 


GOODRICH 

DE  LUXES 

To  avoid  excessive  vibration,  truck 
users  sometimes  discard  ordinary  tires  after 
they  have  worn  down  about  one  inch. 

Goodrich  De  Luxe  tires  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  rubber  which  must  be  worn 
down  before  they  reach  that  point. 

That's  why  users  say  they  deliver 
"Velvet  Mileage/ ' 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Steel  Lockers 
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LJERE  is  a  typical  in- 
*  *  stallation  of  Durand 
Steel  Lockers.  There  is 
hardly  an  office,  store, 
school  or  factory  in  the 
United  States  that  would 
not  find  such  an  instal- 
lation— of  the  proper  size 
— invaluable. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, convenient,  well-ventila- 
ted, economical  and  practically 
indestructible. 


Write 


us  your  requirements. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bids. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbill  Bldg. 
New  York 


If  yoo 


MEN    WANTED 

to  sell  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum  fuel  sav- 
mg  utensil*.     $6  38  pef  Jay 

of  7  hours,  is  the  average  profit  made  bv 
3030  men. 

'■*'■■  *  in,  Pa  .  savs.  "I  have  m  kdea 

th 'Wear-Ever' In  K  months 
and  attb  a  -,„, 

.' ■        M." 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co 
DePt-  8.  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

live  in  Canada . 

1  "  Aluminum  Co..  Ltd..  Toronto,  Canada 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like- 


fM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
J^Jk^/obacco^'o,  56Wvsi4.5" St.  NewYork. 


time  since  she  surrendered  her  sovereignty 
under  the  folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Her  name  is  Liliuokalani.  She  used  to  be 
queen  of  Hawaii. 

When  the  sons  of  the  missionaries  who 
had  taught  Christianity  to  the  heathen 
Kanakas  decided  that  the  time  was  ripe, 
they  stept  in  and  took  her  throne  and  her 
country  away  from  her.  That  was  'way 
back  in  1893.  When  the  sons  of  the 
missionaries  took  her  throne  away  from 
her,  somebody  made  her  a  promise  that 
her  property  would  bo  respected.  With 
childlike  faith  this  swarthy  queen,  who  is  a 
poet  and  a  musician,  took  the  promise 
seriously.  The  property  consisted  of  about 
a  million  acres  of  good  Hawaiian  land. 

Ever  since  1893  Liliuokalani  has  been 
trying  tb  get  hold  of  somebody  who  would 
carry  out  the  promise  made  to  her.  She 
even  came  to  Washington  to  remind  Uncle 
Sam  of  that  promise.  She  wandered  from 
department  to  department,  entreating, 
imploring,  begging,  arguing,  quoting  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 

But  all  her  pleadings  have  been  of  no 
avail.  She  has  spent  her  last  cent  in  her 
quest  for  her  rights.  She  has  become  a 
pathetic  figure  before  all  the  world.  But 
the  million  acres  of  good  Hawaiian  land 
are  too  good  to  be  returned  to  her.  Uncle 
Sam  needs  them  in  his  business.  Such  a 
treasure  could  not  been  trusted  to  a  queen 
who  happened  to  have  a  swarthy  skin. 

Ex-Queen  Liliuokalani  now  lies  gravely 
ill  in  Honolulu.  Doubtless  she  has  not  yet 
abandoned  hope  that  somebody  will  do 
her  justice.  And  doubtless  she  will  go 
to  her  grave  with  this  hope. 

And  yet,  the  New  York  Sun  shows 
another  side  to  the  story.  She  never  really 
grasped  the  importance  of  her  position  as 
ruler  of  the  mid-ocean  realm.  The  events 
which  led  to  her  abdication,  and  the 
Hawaiian  annexation,  were  always  incom- 
prehensible to  her;  she  could  not  under- 
stand the  ideas  of  international  politics 
which  revolved  about  her  islands,  nor  did 
she  ever  realize  that  her  loss  of  them  was 
inevitable.     Says  The  Sun: 

1 1  cr  insipid  autobiography,  published  in 
1898,  reveals  not  the  slightest  comprehen- 
sion of  the  forces  that  were  at  play,  not  so 
much  in  the  island  paradise  of  which  she 
was  ruler  as  in  the  larger  world  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  and  beyond.  Had 
1  lie  rise  of  Japan  among  the  nations 
preceded  the  extension  of  the  United  Stales 
to  the  western  seaboard,  Hawaii  might 
to-day  be  a  Japanese  province;  it  could 
noi  have  retained  its  independence. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  the 
twists  and  turns  of  history.  Perry  did 
not  visit  Japan  until  1853.  Gold  had  been 
discovered  in  California  four  years  earlier. 
What  a  difference  we  should  see  in  the 
Pacific  lo-day  had  communication  between 
Japan  and  I  he  Western  world  been  estab- 
lished a  half-century  earlier.  After  getting 
along  very  comfortably  with  no  laws  other 
than  the  ten  commandments,  Hawaii 
received  a  constitution  in  1840.  Three 
1  ara  later  one  Captain  Paulet  demanded 

thai     the    islands    declare    their    allegiance 

to  Great  Britain,  and  this  was  done.     But 
the  British  claim  was  abandoned  in  a  lew 

month!.      What   if   it    had    been    upheld:' 

We  can  only  say  that,  the  Japanese  ta,sk  at 

Kiaochow  would  have  been  easier.    Hut  how 
about  our  control  of  the  Panama  Canal? 


If  Books  Could  Speak 

What  stories  books  could  tell  if 
they  could  only  talk,  how  they  could 
recall  the  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  the 
company  of  the  people  who  march  through 
their  pages. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  buy  for  our  homes 
thai  we  prize  any  higher  than  we  do  our 
hooks  and  they  should  be  properly  housed. 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  provide  the 
best  way. 

Twenty-five  years  spent  in  manufacturing 
and  developing  the  Sectional  Bookcase  has 
enabled  us  to  build  better  each  year,  to  make 
sectional  bookcases  embodying  every  refiner 
meiit  in  perfect  cabinet  work  and  to  design 
them  in  styles  that  lit  the  environment  of 
your  home  regardless  of  how  it  may  be  fur- 
nished, all  at  prices  so  low  that  they  will 
surprise  you. 

They  lit  between  or  under  windows,  on 
either  side  of  doors  or  fireplaces  as  though 
specially  built  for  your  particular  needs. 

Macey  Bookcases  are  sold  by  dealers  every- 
where,  but  to  assist  you  in  choosing  we  will 
send  a  miniature  of  our  large  catalog  without 
cliargeon  your  request.  It  describes  and  illus- 
trates Macey  Bookcases  in  every  manner  of 
C bmal  ion.      W rite  for  it  today. 


O. 

1524-1574  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids, Mich. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed  in  ever, 
American  liome  where  education  una  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


$Q  a  Box 


3 


Duratex  style -wear  Shirts 


Money  back  if  you  wanl  it.     Guaranteed  6  months'  wear  or  replaced  free. 
Specializing  on  these  famous  combinations  makos  possible  tlila 
offer  of  8  Fine  Duratex  Shirts  and  8  Handsome  Silk  Ties  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $3  with  name  and  address  of  '■•  friands.    Pine  white  pel 
cale  shirts,  assorted  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black,  and  lavender,    Ti.-s 

in  stylish  wldi  end  foui  In-handi,  one  of  each  color.  Shirts  are 
popular  coal  si  j  le,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered  uml  very  fashion- 
able. ,  Sizes  it  t,,  it.    Wonderful  value. 

3  Extra  Fine  Shirts  and  Handsome  Silk  Tie 
Special  offer  ,,r  three  Kxtra  Pino  Duratex  Shirts  uml  linn. Is,. me 
Silk  Tie  tent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  14  with  name  and  address  of 
5  friends.  ri  bese  shirts  are  better  made,  <.r  better  material;  madras, 
mercerized  oi  percale,  whichever  «>■  have,  assorted  fashionable  ,!,■ 
signs  In  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black  and  lavender,  popular  coat  style, 
stiff  oi  "ii  cuffs  attached  as  wanted,  band  laundered  and  very  stylish, 
I  la  '  HI  to  iv  'i-   Sleeves  short,  long  and  medium.    These  fine  shirts 

and  the  handsome  silk  tie  will  appeal  to  those  accust ■•!  to  the  best. 

3  Handsome  Silk  Shirts  and   Silk  Tie 

Special  offet  ol  H i  Handsome  Sill  front  or  oil  over  Sill  mixture 

Shirts  and  Handsome  Silk  Tie  tent  postpaid  ..n  rscelpt  of  $5  88  with 
name  and  address  of  5  friends.  These  shirts  are  In  neat  stripe  de- 
signs In  assorted  colors  and  handsome  »s  shirts  can  be.  sin.  from 
sets  are  mode  with  Bne  satin  stripe  silk  oi  hi.  and  linen  r-.r  bosom 
and  cuffs  with  the  bodv  end  sleeves  In  a  special  ills  finished  male 

rial,    o  v have  the  silk  where  you  wanl   ii  to  shov,   and  the  dura 

blllty  where  It  Is  needed.    The  all-over  sllk-mlxtun    rt  Ii   made  the 

sa except  It  is  ,.r  the  or..-  material  throughout     Bl&es  14  to  17 

hort,   long  and  medium,     Either  set  makes  I  choir,      Ifl 

<>">' ii".      Highest  hank  references,  also  Dun's  and  Bradstrrel 

Room  11,  GOODELL  &  CO.,  Duratex  Bldg.,  New  York 
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It  Always 


Burroughs  Direct -to -Ledger  Posting  Fits  Munsingwear  Figures 
as  Perfectly  as  Munsingwear  Fits  Human  Figures 


The  Northwestern  Knitting  Company,  of 
Minneapolis,  has  become  a  national  institution 
by  making  Munsingwear — union  suits  that  fit. 

Its  problem,  however,  has  not  alone  been  the 
manufacture  of  union  suits  that  fit,  but  the  cre- 
ation of  an  accounting  department  that  would 
fit  its  business  of  ten  million  garments  a  year, 
and  an  annual  increase  of  another  million.  " 

Adding  and  computing  machines,  card  ledg- 
ers, and  other  improvements  did  their  part  to 
create  a  system  that  fitted — for  a  while. 

Unfortunately  for  the  system,  the  business 
grew,  and  just  when  it  seemed  as  though  the 
business  was  going  to  burst  the  seams  of  its 
bookkeeping  jacket,  the  directors  of  the  company 
turned  to  mechanical  posting  for  relief. 

Something  was  needed  to  give  the  bookkeep- 
ing department  elasticity  enough  to  cover  the 
growth  ofthelustyyoungbusiness,  and  Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  filled  the  bill. 

Taking  Their  Cue  from  the  Factory 

They  saw  a  parallel  between  the  work  in  the 
factory  and  the  work  in  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. 

Munsingwear  is  made  by  machinery  that 
takes  70,000,000,000  stitches  a  day  and  each  of 
these  stitches  must  be  mechanically  perfect. 

In  pen-and-ink  bookkeeping  there  are  mil- 
lions of  stitches — dippingthepen  in  ink,  blotting, 
adding,  subtracting,  checking,  looking  for  errors, 
and  so  forth. 


And  when  it  is  done  by  hand,  there  are 
always  "dropped  stitches" — errors,  omissions, 
and  unevenness  in  the  quality  of  the  work. 

The  Transfer  Made  Without  Dropping 
a  Stitch 

Few  better  pieces  of  work  were  ever  done  in 
the  Northwestern  Knitting  mill  than  when  Bur- 
roughs Direct-to-Ledger  Posting  was  knitted 
into  the  business. 

Two  Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines  took 
up  their  work  right  in  the  middle  of  the  month 
without  causing  the  least  disturbance. 

The  bookkeepers  simply  laid  aside  their  pens  and 
began  posting  mechanically.  Even  the  ledger  cards  weren't 
changed— and  now  on  thousands  of  them  are  first,  pen-and- 
ink  entries  and  later,  machine-made  postings. 

The  effect  of  the  change  in  methods  was  felt  immedi- 
ately. Posting  is  done  in  less  time.  The  work  is  neater, 
the  ledger  cards  are  perfectly  legible,  and  the  figuring 
automatically  accurate. 

The  Burroughs  Machines  that  post  the  ledgers,  make 
out  the  statements  with  the  same  neatness,  speed  and 
precision. 

The  bookkeeping  department,  far  from  being  over- 
worked, is  now_ equipped  to  take  care  pf  a  considerable 
increase  of  business.  In  short — the  Munsingwear  book- 
keeping department  is  going  to  fit,  no  matter  how  fast  the 
business  grows. 

98  Burroughs  Models 

Ninety-eight  Burroughs  models  make  it  possible  for 
any  business  to  adopt  machine  figuring  and  machine  book- 
keeping.   Either  card  or  loose  leaf  ledgers  can  be  used. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  address 
of  the  nearest  of  the  170  offices  of  the  Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Company  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
LOW  AS  5125 


:K>6 
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FINE  TREES 

YOU  who  love  trees  for   their  beauty  will 
want  the  new  ornamental  tree  and  shrub 
book  published  by  the  Andorra  Nurseries. 

"'Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting"  tells 
what  tree*  are  be«t  adapted  for  each  garden 
and  landscape  purpose.  To  read  it  i?  like 
discuseing  with  an  experienced  gardener  what 
your  place  needs.  The  book  is  free.  Send 
your  request  to  Box   190. 

Andorra  Nurseries 

\\  m.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Eo'0'  ft  h/itrh  ■' 
00-U-IIQlUII 

free  oxygon.  rarbun  dioxi 

tetter 

I  ■     I 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.  536   Lee  Bldg.,   Omaha.  Neb. 


The  RAY 

ADDS  AND  SUBTRACTS 

WITH   EQUAL  EASE  ANO   SPEED 


Only  $I5 


Costs  less  than  the 
average    mistake. 

Big  business  is  buying  the  Raf  for  every  desk 
ive  time,  labor  and  mistakes.    You  need 
one  for  the  same  reasons.  Adds  and  subtracts 
up  to  seven  figures  with  absolute  accur 

pay- 
rolls, mts  and  trial  ba  Most 
:,.  on  large  volume 

lifting   machines. 

Send   No  Money 

■  .    .  . 

e    trial   in   your 
ition    to    you. 
ad  prove  11 


RAY  SUBTRACTO-ADDER  CO. 

1230  Power  Bnilrlinr.  Richmond,  Va. 

i  Ray 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

January  2.5. — A  number  of  trenches  on 
Hill  304  at  Verdun  change  hands  as 
the  Germans  succeed  in  wrenching 
them  from  the  French.  The  French 
line  is  pierced,  500  prisoners  are  re- 
ported taken,  and  many  guns  captured. 
More  fighting  on  Dead  Man  Hill  is 
reported  from  the  Verdun  sector,  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  raids,  in 
which  both  sides  claim  success.  Lieu- 
tenant Guynemer  brings  down  his 
twenty-seventh  airplane  in  the  latest 
engagement. 

January  26. — Small  sin-cess,  according  to 
London,  attends  a  violent  German 
attack  on  Verdun.  The  French  claim 
to  have  won  back  practically  all  the 
ground  lost  at  Hill  :H)4,  but  the  state- 
ment is  disputed  by  Berlin. 

January  27. — London  admits  that  the 
situation  at  Verdun  is  uncertain,  as  the 
Germans  hold  a  small  part  of  Hill  304, 
which  the  French  try  repeatedly  to 
retake.  The  British  troops,  further 
north,  make  a  new  attack  on  the  Ger- 
man trenches  in  the  Somme  Valley, 
and  take  :;.".<)  prisoners  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  be  Translov. 
Paris  report-  that  bienl.  George  Guyne- 
mer lias  broughl  down  live  enemy 
aen>-  in  three  « 1 ; i \  s,  bringing  his  total  up 
to  thirty. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  regions  of  northern  France 
are  reported  under  enforced  labor  for 
tin  Germans,  according  to  the  Mayor 
of  ()uch\ . 

January  28.  Hill  304  continues  to  be  the 
center  of  i lie  fighting  in  the  Verdun 
region.  The  German  headquarters  an- 
nounce repeated  French  attacks  on  the 

position,  all  of  which  were  failures. 
A    hand-grenade    light    between    French 

and  Germans  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
toward  Morte  Homme  is  reported  from 
Paris,   with   the  statemenl    that    there 

has    Keen    a    heavj     artillery    bombard- 
ment   of   the    position    1>\     French    guns 
\l    Lea    Fparges.   on    the    heights   of   the 

Mouse,  the  French  enter  German 
trenches,  find  many  dead  and  take 
much  bOot}  . 

January  29.  Four  times,  according  to 
London,  the  French  attempt  by  coun- 
ter-attack  to  win  back  the  trenches  on 
Hill  304  winch  were  lost  to  the  Germans 
on  January  '_'•">.  All  of  the  charges  are 
declared    failure-,    and    London    admits 

i'nrt  ier  thai  the  Germans  did  not  lose 
a  foot  of  ground. 

A  brisk  attack  bj  the  British  northeast 
of  Armentieres  is  reported  from  Lon- 
don, which  adds  that  the  raiders 
reached  the  third  German  line  ami 
brought  back  some  prisoners.  A  raid 
near  Vermelles  is  also,  announced. 

January    •!')-     Th<     French,    according   to 

word  from  London,  announce  that 
Hie.  have  checked  thi'  German  attacks 
on  Hill  304,  but  give  no  indication 
I  hat     the\      have     regained     any    of    the 

ground  recently  lost  to  the  German 
forces.  The  repulse  of  a  German  at  lack 
north  of  Badonviller  is  reported,  with 

the  capture  of  some  prisoners  l>\  the 
French. 

Januarj  31.  The  French  report  gains  in 
Alsace,  as  two  line-  of  German  trenches 

near   Leintrey  are   raided    and   prisoners 

taken.  The  British  also  lake  a  num- 
ber    of     prisoners     near     Le     Translov, 

repulsing    German    outposts    on     the 

\li< 


Dreer's  Giant  Pansy 

The  beautiful  rich  colorings  and  soft 
velvet  of  its  petals  have  long  made 
the  Pansy  a  garden  favorite. 

Dreer's  Giant  Pansies  are  of  strong 
growth,  easy  to  grow  and  are  unex- 
celled both  as  to  size,  coloring  and 
texture.  Per  packet,  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Dreer's    Garden    Book 

for  1917 

is  used  by  thousands  of  gardeners,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  who  regard  it  as  author- 
itative in  the  solution  of  all  their  gardening 
problems.  It  lists  all  the  old  dependable  va- 
rieties of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  as  well  as 
the  worthy  novelties,  and  gives  clear,  concise, 
cultural  information. 
A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  Oiis  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER  ^iSSB* 


Grow  Under  Glass 
Without  Any  Risk 

The  double  glass  makes 
Duo-Glazed  hot  bed  sash 
safer.  The  non-conductive  air  chamber  protects 
your  plants.  No  extra  covering  needed.  Thev  yet 
all  tin'  sunshine. 

Callahan  Duo-Glazed  Sash 

for  hot  beds  and  cold  frames  is  made  of  genuine 
Red  Cypress  with  creosoted  tenons.  Special  lock 
strip  makes  glazing  easy  and  prevents  glass  from 
splintering. 

We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  sectional  green- 
houses and  greenhouse  supplies.  Complete  catalog 
mailed  mi  request. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO. 

1738  Wyandot  St.  Dayton,  O. 


GALLOWAY  TRACTORS 


Square  pullfntr,  priIIv  utarted,  four  wheels.  12  full  h.  p.  on 
draw  bar,  with  surplus  of  4  h.p.  by  actual  dynamometer  teat, 
20  borne  power  on  bait.  Four  cylinder,  water  cooled, 
lonsr  stroke,  modern  motor.  Tran»mifl«ion  a  unit  with  motor. 
By  actual  test  requires  only  13.3  per  cent  of  motor's  power  to 
propel  itself,  deltveraat  the  drawbar  86.7  per  cent  of  the 
motor'H  efficiency. 

MOST  POWKRFUL    FOR  THEIR   WKTC.HT 

Will  do  any   portable    engine   job, 
ftawintr.  uflo  filling,    corn    shell- 
inic,  shredding;    easily   handle 
28-in.    grain   separator;    pulls 
easily  three  14  in.  bottoms 
8  to  9  In .  deep  in  clover  or 
timothy   sod.    Unexcell- 
ed  for    road    building. 
My  new  1917  catalog    is 
ready.    Auk  for  it  today. 
WM.  GALLOWAY   CO. 

Box  .1nfl5,WATERI,OO.JOWA 


Sturdy  as  Oaks  J\V/3Jjl3 

;,,,  always  grown  on  their  own  roots,  SByesrs'ex1 

I,,  riem       Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
[tlngee  "Guide  •«  llo«e  Culture."  i>c- 
^rriiirH  over  Hum  varlel  lea  of  roses  nnri  other  flowers 
and    how  to  (.'tow   them.     It's  free.     Send    todas 
The  Dlnt-ee  &  I onard  Co.,  Hoi  240,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


D        li__.   D„„l„    Latest  and  best  yet.  144pa|res. 

rOUltry  DOOR  215  beautiful  pictures;  hatch 

iiik.  rearing,  feeding  and  disease  Information,  De- 
,,n,.     i,n  |   Poultrj  Farm  handling  58  pure-bred 

varietie  belli  how  to  choose  fowls,  eggs,  incuba 
xK.r  sprouters.  This  book  worth  dollan  mailed  foi 
a  10 cents.   Berry's  Poultry  Farm,  BoxBB,  Clarinda,Iowa 

BECOME  AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive    Accountants    command   IpIk  salaries.     Thousands  of  Anns 

r i  it, ,1,,     iiniv  2,000   Certified    Public  Accountants  In  y,  B,     Mi.ny 

ire  earning  18,000  to  $10,000  a  rear.      We  tinin  you  quickly  l,y  ,m»ii  In 

.pur.-  time  forC,  P.  A    Bxaminatli or  executive  acc< tlngposll 

Knowledge   <>r   Bookkeeping  uni ssary  to    begin     v.e    preparj    iron 

from  ground  up     C personally    supervised  t'v   Wm.    A     ciiane. 

1,1,  m     c    i'    A     '<■<.  Secretary  Illinois   State    Board  of  Exan irs  In 

nlancy),  and  large  staff  or  experts,  Low  tuition  fee     tasy  terms 
JYrlte  now  for  free  boos  of  Accountancy  facts 
La  Sail*  Extension  University.  Iie,.t    2B2-HA,  Chicago,  III. 
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EASTERN    FRONT 

January  24. — In  the  Dobrudja,  the  Rus- 
sians cut  off  the  detachment  of  Bulgars 
which  recently  crossed  the  Danube 
and  annihilate  them.  Reports  have  it 
that  by  this  victory  the  danger  of  an 
immediate  attack  on  Bessarabia  is 
removed. 

In  the  Riga  sector,  the  Germans  attack 
between  the  Tirul  marsh  and  the 
River  Aa,  forcing  the  Russians  back  a 
mile* and  a  half,  the  distance  of  their 
earlier  advance. 

January  25. — The  German  forces  continue 
to  win  on  the  Riga  front,  making  small 
advances  of  a  few  yards  each  day, 
admits  London.  The  latest  reports 
mention  the  capture  of  Russian  fort 
positions  on  a  six-mile  front,  and  that 
prisoners  to  the  total  of  1,700  have 
been  taken  by  the  Germans  in  attacks 
on  the  River  Aa. 

January  26. — The  Russians  are  twice 
driven  out  of  positions  along  the 
River  Aa,  as  the  German  forces  take 
trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
together  with  500  additional  prisoners. 
Russian  efforts  to  stop  the  advance  are 
temporarily  successful,  says  Petrograd, 
as  in  one  place  near  the  river  the 
Russians  advance  a  mile,  but  are 
thrust  back  again;  and  near  the 
Tirul  marsh  a  German  position,  with 
some  prisoners,  is  taken,  but  lost  later. 

January  28.— The'  Russians  strike  a  smash- 
ing blow  in  the  Teuton  line,  says 
London,  as  a  mile-wide  gap  is  torn  in 
the  ranks  in  Bukowina,  close  to  the 
Roumanian  frontier.  Berlin  admits 
that  the  offensives  on  the  Sereth  and 
Riga  fronts  have  been  temporarily 
stopt,  and  that  near  Meste  Canesci 
many  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Russians  and  the  German  line  had  to  be 
withdrawn  "because  of  superior  pres- 
sure." The  reorganized  Roumanian 
Army  is  _  reported  ready  for  a  new 
offensive  in  the  spring. 

January  29. — Tho  the  Russians  announce 
the  capture  of  more  than  a  thousand 
prisoners  in  their  offensive  near  Meste 
Canesci,  London  now  admits  that  they 
have  not  pushed  the  advantage.  The 
Teutons,  in  a  new  position,  are  said  to 
have  repulsed  further  Russian  advances. 
On  the  Riga  front  a  heavy  snow-storm 
impedes  the  campaigning,  and  in 
Galicia  a  drawn  battle  is  reported  from 
the  Zlota  Lipa  banks. 

January  30. — Berlin  reports  the  renewal 
of  fighting  on  the  Riga  front,  in  the 
River  Aa  district,  with  development 
favorable  to  the  Teutons.  The  Rus- 
sian capture  of  prisoners,  according  to 
Petrograd,  reached  the  total  of  1,158 
men  and  officers. 

GENERAL 

January  19. — A  Berlin  newspaper  sets  the 
total  German  losses  in  the  war  at 
2,000,000  men,  and  estimates  that 
there  are  about  7,000,000  men  avail- 
able, enough  to  carry  on  the  fighting 
indefinitely. 

January  25. — A  small,  unidentified  German 
war-ship  bombards  the  Suffolk  coast  of 
England  during  the  night,  inflicting 
slight  damage.  There  was  no  panic, 
adds  London,  and  no  casualties. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  ultimatum 
from  the  Entente,  Greece  presents  an 
official  apology  to  the  Allies,  expressing 
regret  for  the  recent  events  in  Athens 
when  visiting  troops  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Greeks. 

January  26.— The  Russian  Foreign  Office 
indorses  President  Wilson's  peace-ad- 
dress  to   the   Senate,   with   the   state- 


Nut 
Trees ! 


'  The  serious  mistake  is  not  made  by  the  man  who 
Sets  Nut  Trees,  but— by  the  man  who  does  NOT  set  them. 

Set  a  choice  selection  of  these  hardy,  vigorous,  "Northern 
Grown"  Nut  Trees  about  your  home,  or  elsewhere  on  your  estate 

THIS   SPRING! 

"Northern  Grown"  means  specially  bred  to  severe  changes  of  climate  and  tempera- 
ture strong,  vigorous,  husky  young  trees,  ready  to  offer  unyielding  resistance  to  severest 
weather;  trees  with  a  northern  bred  constitution  that  means  successful  growth  and 
prolific  bearing. 

They  are  the  sort  worth  having. 
Look  at  this  record  of 


English  Walnuts 


The  Thomson  Orchard,  near  Rochester,  228  Seedling  Trees,  the 
largest  commercial  bearing  orchard  in  the  East,  produced  in  the  F.all 
°'J9J5'  26°  bushels  °f  walnuts,  32  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  bulk  of 
which  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound,  wholesale,  nearly  $2,000.00.  This 
orchard  has  been  in  bearing  many  years,  with  occasional  temperature 
20  degrees  below  zero. 


Filberts 


arc  hardy  and  sale  to  plant  in  zero  climates,  early  to  bear,  and  produce 
the  most  delicious  nut  meats. 


Pecans 


are  hardy,  rapid  growing  trees,  yielding  prolific  crops  of  sweet,  tender  nuts,  and  are  magnifi- 
cent decorative  or  shade  trees  of  symmetrical  growth  for  Lawn,  Park  or  Street. 

Nut  trees  are  not  only  beautiful,  and  productive  of  an  ample  supplv  of  healthful  foods 
for  your  own  use, 

They  are  Exceedingly  Profitable! 

Home  production  is  inadequate  to  supply  the  Home  Market,  and  the  annual  importa- 
tion of  these  nuts  are  enormous.     This  is  a  safe  and  sound  investment  for  YOl 
There  is  a  wide-open,  quick,  and  profitable  market  for  all  you  can  produce,  yield- 
ing gratifying  dividends  on  your  investment  and  calling  for  comparatively  little 
labor  and  attention. 

AH  our  nut  trees  are  highly  ornamental 

You  can  set  them  with  the  most  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 
Absolute  satisfaction  on  every  point  will  be  vours.    Our  expert 
advice  is  sought  by  many;  it  is  YOURS — FREE,  on  request. 
Our   1917   Catalogue  and  Planting  Guide 
quickly  on  request.    It  explains  Nut  Culture.  II" ,>:.  I: 
and  How  to  Plant;  also  Fruit  and  Rose  Culture, 
Shrubs  and  Evergi  cens. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

Glenwood  Nursery,  (Established  1866) 

1745  Main  Street 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


SCRAPPLE 

from  the  region  where  they  know  how  to  make  it.  Grain- 
fed  pork,  rightly-  seasoned.  Made  in  the  country,  in  sur- 
roundings which  insure  absolute  purity  arid  cleanliness. 
Economical — no  waste.  Always  uniform  in  quality.  6-lb. 
package  for  $1.00  by  mail  postpaid  within  t'-OO  miles. 

CLEMENT  E.  ALLEN.  Inc.,      Media,  Pa. 


Save    on   Auto 

supplies.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  back.  Riverside 
hand    horn    f        \&  Save 

money  on  tires,  too- 

FREE. 

Writ.5   h  use 
most   conven- 
ient t    vou. 


'<£«? 


VWA  v.  ' 

"yw/,  '■  '■'■r/Ar/////% 

I  iJfagcBuyll&dTg  l«£ 

Hew  Tort     Chiciss     Rims  Cil> 
Ft  W.rfb        Ptrtlam;.  Ore 


COLLINS'  Guide,  Free 

^■^  COVERS  ALL  GARDEN  NEEDS 

Privet  hedge,  sturdy  plants  at  less  than  sc  a  foot — will  soon  add 
Jl  a  foot  to  your  property  value. 

100  Berry  plants  for  $2 — finest  frosh  strawberries  and  raspberries 
from  May  till  October  at  2c  a  quart. 

Five  finest  roses,  guaranteed  to  grow,  delivered  to  your  home 
forfx. 

Shows  these  special  offers  in  colors;    tells  how  to  get 
finest  fruit  and  vegetables  at  lowest  cost.    Write  to-day. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  &  SON,  Box  58,   Moorestown,  N.  J. 
Illlllllllllllllllllll!llllllllllllll!lllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllli:i:ill!lllllll!lllll!lllltl|[|l!lll  Wlft 
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IJ 


FEDERAL  TIRES,  in  white  "Rugged"  tread 
or  black  "Traffik"  tread,  are  safe  tires  for 
winter  use.  They  are  scientifically  built  to  help 
your  car  hold  its  own  against  slipping  or  skidding. 

Federal  Tire  quality  is  exceptional.  It  ensures  maximum  service  always 
— even  under  the  roughest  and  hardest  of  winter  road  conditions. 

Federal  "Double-Cable- Base"  construction  (four  strong  steel  cables  in  the 
base  of  each  tire)  holds  the  tire  firmly  to  the  rim  against  severest  service 
strains.  It  is  an  exclusive  strength  and  safety  feature  that  overcomes  the 
causes  of  most  tire  troubles. 

Federal  Tires  are  especially  built  for  "Extra  Service."  They  are  recom- 
mended and  sold  as  such  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

OF  ILLINOIS 
Factories,  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Stfrs.  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires.  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires, 
Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 
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moil  I  hat  it  has  made  a  most  favorable 
impression  upon  the  Russian  people. 
Eleven  hundred  yards  of  Turkish  first- 
line  trenches  southwest  of  Kut-e]- 
Amara,  together  with  portions  of  the 
second  line,  are  taken  by  the  British 
forces.  London,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  statement,  adds  that  the 
Turkish  losses  were  extremely  heavy. 

January  27.— A  dispatch  from  Rotterdam 
states  that  the  Germans  in  charge  of 
Antwerp  have  succeeded  in  raising  the 
German  liner  Gneisenau,  which  the 
Belgians  sunk  in  the  harbor-mouth  in 
1914,  and  have  thus  cleared  the  harbor 
for  commercial  use. 

January  28. — The  British  auxiliary  steamer 
Laurentic,  of  14,892  tons,  is  sunk  off 
the  Irish  coast  by  a  {/-boat  or  mine. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-one  of  the 
crew  of  300  are  saved. 
London  hears  that  the  British  have 
resumed  their  offensive  against  the 
Turkish  positions  near  Kut-el-Amara 
and  retaken  from  the  Mussulmans 
the  trenches  lost  a  few  days  before. 
Many  counter-attacks  are  reported  re- 
pulsed, and  four  hundred  Turkish  dead 
are  found  in  the  captured  positions. 

January  29.— New  British  gains  are  an- 
nounced from  the  vicinity  of  Kut-el- 
Amara,  as  Turkish  first "  and  second 
lines  are  captured,  along  a  front  of 
4,300  yards.  Third-  and  fourth-line 
trenches  on  a  front  of  600  yards  are 
also  reported  in  British  hands,  while 
127  prisoners  are  taken,  and  the  num- 
ber of  dead  is  counted  to  950. 
Berlin  announces  the  sinking,  on  Janu- 
ary 25,  of  an  Allied  troop-ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  German  submarine. 
The  vessel,  which  was  crammed  with 
soldiers,  is  said  to  have  sunk  in  ten 
minutes. 

-January  31. — A  semiofficial  communica- 
tion from  Paris  states  that  the  French 
shot,  down  417  German  aircraft  in  1916. 
Berlin  states  that  more  than  4,000,000 
tons  of  shipping  have  been  lost  by  the 
Allies  since  the  opening  of  the  war. 

FOREIGN 

January  25.— The  Mikado  dissolves  the 
Japanese  House  of  Representatives  as 
a  climax  to  a  series  of  disturbances 
arising  in  the  Diet  due  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Count  Terauehi  as  Premier 
last  fall. 

Fifty  natives  are  killed  and  200  injured  in 
an  earthquake  on  the  Island  of  Bali,  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  More  than  1,000 
houses  and  factories  are  destroyed. 

January  27. — King  Alfonso  signs  the 
decree  prohibiting  Spanish  vessels  from 
plying  between  foreign  ports.  All 
voyages  must  begin  or  end  in  Spain. 
The  sale  of  ships  between  Spanish 
subjects  is  also  limited,  and  heavy 
penalties  for  violation  of  these  law's 
are  provided. 

General  Pershing's  men  are  reported  on 
the  march  northward  in  Mexico,  on 
the  way  to  the  border.  The  entire 
body  of  12,000  men  are  to  he  with- 
drawn at  one  time.  Villistas  are  said 
to  be  advancing  in  the  wake  of  the 
Americans  as  they  leave  El  Yalle. 
San  Joaquin,  and  Charcos. 

January    28.—- Alfred    Gonzales.    President 
of  Costa  Rica,  is  deposed  by  die  army, 

supported  by  a  number  of  citizen's. 
He  is  reported  to  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  American  Legation. 

January  29. — Evelyn  Baring,  first    Earl  of 
Cromer,    for    nearly    a    quarter    of    a 

century  actual  ruler  of  Egypt,  dies 
suddenly  in   London,  aged  seventy-six. 

January    31.— A    plot    to    poison    Premier 


Cincinnati  Golf  Club  House 


Architects,  Elzner  &  Anderson 


A  Stucco  Building  That  Lasts 

Look  at  the  illustration  below  of  Bishopric  Board.  Note  how  the  Stucco  is  dovetailed  into  the  lath  The 
btucco  and  Bishopric  Board  are  practically  welded  together  into  one  solid  piece.  The  Stucco  can '/  let  go 
—it  s  clinched  to  the  lath.  The  lath  are  creosoted,  imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on  a  background  of  heaw 
nbre-board.    Nails  through  each  and  every  lath  hold  the  Stucco  Board  firmly  to  the  frame-work. 

Bishopric  Board  can 't  sag  And  crack  the  Stucco.  The  fibre- 
board.  Asphalt  Mastic  and  creosoted  lath  give  absolute  pro- 
tection against  heat  and  cold,  wind  and  weather.  They  form  a 
construction  that  is  water-proof,  vermin-proof  and  sound-proof. 
Bishopric  Board  is  making  Stucco  finish  more  popular.  It  is 
providing  a  background  that  is  dependable — that  prevents  un- 


sightly cracks'and  breaks!and  that  gives  added  life  to  the  entire 
structure. 

That  is  why  Bishopric  Board  was  chosen' for  the  Cincinnati 
Golf  Club  House  shown  above — why  architects,  contractor!, 
builders  and  owners  all  over  the  country,  who  take  the  trouble 
to  investigate  its  merits,  specify  and  use  Bishopric  Board. 


The  Mastic  Wall  Board  &  Roofing  Co. 

909  Este  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  O. 


#•*..  BISHOPRIC   „-£ 

STUcco^piastER 

BOARD       ' 


Writefar  our  free  book,  "Built  on  the  Wisdom  of 
Ages,"  illustrating  homes,  apartments,  factory  and  pub- 
lic buildings  finished  in  stucco  on  Bishopric  Board.  It 
contains  letters  from  architects,  builders  and  users,  and 
extracts  from  reports  of  scientific  tests.  It  also  gives  full 
instructions  for  making  a  stucco  mixture  lhat  will  last. 
With  this  book  we  send  free  samples  of  Bishopric  Board. 
Write  today,  investigate  for  yourself,  be  convinced. 


Meals 


BILLIARDS! 


Of  all  the  hours  in  the  day  the 
"Billiard  Hour"  is  best.  Then 
fathers  and  mothers  gather  with  their 
happy  brood  around  the  Brunswick 
Carom  or  Pocket 


Beautifully  built  of  mahogany  and  oak — 
<cientih"c  playing  qualities.  Cue>,  Halls, 
etc.,  all  included  fret! 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 
Low  prices,  easy  terms  and   home  trial 
ljv«^i       ._-___^  offerall  explained  in 

hfe  of  thousands  HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES    The  Home 

ot  homes.  net.<-  i,,>icui: 

Dull  care  vanishes  when  billiards      tables  in  actual  colors.    Get  this  book  by  return 

,  n  rr-  -ii  i      i  •  mail  tree.    >end  the 

starts  and  bport  is  king  till  bedtime     THE   BRUNSW1CK-BALKE-C0LLENDER    CO. 

Come S.  Dept.  47L,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Quick  Demountable'  Brunswick     I 

Hnm.     TA10,  „„/      v         „„  i  I    THE  BRTJNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

ome    lablescafi   be  set  up  easily     i       D«i*.*Ti,6ss-«ssB.w»t»AAw.,c»i«,r> 

I  Send  free,  pos 


and   folded  away  in   a  closet  when 


I 


not  in  use. 

Other    styles    for  homes  with    a     |  Name 
spare  space  for  a  table.  Adl 


'Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 

Absolutely  pure.     Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the  stomach 


One 

Nickel 


PUT  a  Smith  Brothers'  Cough  Drop 
in  your  mouth  at  bedtime.  It  loosens 
the  phlegm  and  keeps  the  air  passages 
clear.    Try  Smith  Brothers'  tonight. 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 
Makers    of   S.   B.    Chewing    Gum    and   Lasses    Kisses 


Stop  Snoring 

It  injures  you  and  annoys  others.  Seek  protection  from 
hf-althrackinggermsand  impairment  of  physical  and  men- 
tal vigor.  Ask  for  booklet,  "Breathing  While  Sleeping." 
Inhalian  Company  fine),  427  Keller  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  (,et  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


An  Easy  Way  to  Get 
Good  Stenographers 

EMPLOYERS  : — Will  yon  let  us  explain  to  you  a  plan  by 

whi'  h,  without   any  obligation  or  expense  on  your  pal f , 

you  <an  greatly  simplify  your  employment  problem  and 

^competes      tenographic  help? 

make   it  possible  for  you  to  get 

vith   well-trained   stenographers 

whenever  you  are  in  need  of  them. 

tot  an  employment  agency,  and 

ihsolulely  free  both  to  you 

and  to  the  stenographers  lite  recommend. 

high]     trained    horthand  writers 
who  ai  hand  Co 

fit  taught  to-day.   'J  his 
.  matter  wl  >r  loca- 

Won't  you  let  us  explain  the  plan 
foi    free  part  Ing    your   !<  ' 

station 

Address  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 

care  of  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ballard's  Bran 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer'9.    If  he  does  not 
|  have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  35c  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 


Ridmr 

AgontB 

Wmnfd 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  size*  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  „'„°T„e 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual   riding  test 

"n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  InLO  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  end  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

ran  cycle   company 

CAU  Dept.  L  172  Chicago 


Lloyd-George-  is  exposed  as  three 
women  and  one  man  are  arrested  in 
Derby,  England,  and  charged  with 
conspiracy  to  murder.  All  are  said  to 
be  conscientious  objectors  to  war. 
The  delegates  to  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitutional Assembly  sign  the  new7 
Mexican  Constitution  upon  which  they 
have  been  working  for  two  months. 
Landholding  by  foreigners  is  prohib- 
ited, and  all  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  declared  to  be  the  property 
of  the  Government.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  also  affected  by  the  practical 
confiscation  of  its  properly. 

DOMESTIC 

January  24. — After  the  contract  for  new- 
shells  for  the  Navy  had  been  awarded 
to  the  Hadfields  Company,  of  Sheffield, 
England,  it  is  given  out  that  the  British 
Government  will  not  permit  shell- 
deliveries  until  after  the  war.  Secre- 
tary Daniels  announces  that  in  this 
case  the  contract  will  be  awarded  to  an 
American  firm  at  a  higher  cost. 

January  26. — According  to  dispatches  from 
Arivaca,  Ariz.,  a  number  of  Mexican 
troopers  fire  upon  American  cowboys 
in  a  fight  near  a  settlement  called 
Stonehouse.  With  the  arrival  of 
American  reenforcements,  the  Mexican 
invaders  are  driven  across  the  border. 
The  North  Dakota  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, called  the  "Farmers'  House," 
passes  a  bill  calling  for  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  State.  The  new  con- 
stitution, it  is  believed,  will  call  for 
State  ownership  of  public  utilities. 

By  a  vote  of  221  to  132,  the  House  passes 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  colloquially 
known  as  the  "pork"  bill,  calling  for 
disbursements  of  $38,000,000  in  internal 
improvements.  The  bill  goes  to  the 
Senate  after  the  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  veto  items  of  the  bill 
is  beaten  in  session. 

January  27. — Mayor  Hiram  C.  Gill,  as 
well  as  the  Chief  of  Police,  and  an  ex- 
Sheriff  of  Seattle  are  indicted  for 
violation  of  the  Federal  antiliquor 
laws.  The  charge  is  that  of  smuggling 
liquor  into  Seattle  under  police  pro- 
tection and  accepting  bribes. 

January  29. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the 
Immigration  Bill  passed  recently  by 
Congress  because  of  its  literacy-test 
requirement.  The  test  has  been  vetoed 
before  by  President  Wilson,  and  by 
Presidents  Taft  and  Cleveland,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  unfair.  It  is  rumored 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  pass 
the  bill  over  the  President's  veto. 

The  first  Defense  Bill,  carrying  a  total 
of  $51,000,000  to  be  spent  for  coast 
fortifications,  passes  the  House. 

The  Oregon  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  "bone-dry"  bill,  prohibiting 
the  importation  into  the  State  of  any 
liquors.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
Senate. 

January  31. — Washington  receives  the 
German  note  prescribing  unrestricted 
warfare  at  sea  after  February  1.  A 
barred  zone  is  defined,  into  which  one 
American  vessel,  operating  under  cer- 
tain regulations,  will  be  allowed  to  go 
•  weekly.  The  note  recalls  all  previous 
(7-boat  pledges  given  to  the  United 
States. 
The  Senate  at  Washington  passes  the 
Jones  Bill  to  make  Alaska  a.  prohibi- 
tion Territory.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
manufacture  or  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  in  the  Territory  and  also  the 
transportation  thereto.  It  has  not  vet 
passed  the  I  louse. 

February  1. — Collector  of  the  Port,  M alone 
closes  the  port  of  New  York  to  all 
outgoing  vessels  upon  Washington's 
receipt  of  the  German  note 
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Hudson  Super-Six  is  Not 
A  Brother  of  the  Six 

The   Feature    Which    Won    Its    Supremacy 
Is  Controlled  By  Hudson  Patents 

A  Six  now  rules  in  Motordom— where  the  trend,  not  long 
ago,  was  toward  added  cylinders.  A  Six  holds  all  the  worth- 
while records.  A  Six  outsells  any  other  front-rank  car. 
But  it  is  the  Super-Six,  remember —with  the  Hudson  in- 
vention—which added  80  per  cent  to  six-cylinder  efficiency 


The  Light-Six  type,  some  years  ago,  attained 
the  heights  of  popularity.  It  so  excelled  the 
previous  types  that  it  was,  for  some  years,  the 
reigning  type. 

But  engineers  knew  that  in  the  Six  at  its  best 
fully  half  of  the  power  was  being  lost  in  vibra- 
tion. They  knew  that  friction  and  wear, 
within  the  motor,  limited  its  endurance. 

Leading  engineers,  including  the  Hudson, 
started  out  to  end  these  faults.  For  a  time  the 
best  way  apparent  seemed  the  V-type  motor. 
So  in  1915  —  before  the  Super-Six  was  pre- 
sented— the  trend  was  to  Eights  and  Twelves. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  types  soon 
would  have  superseded  Sixes.  Maker  after 
maker  adopted  them.  The  Super-Six  is  the 
only  invention  which  turned  the  tide  back 
to  the  Six. 

An  Almost 
Twice-Better  Six 

Wnat  changed  the  condition  was  the  Super- 
Six  invention,  made  by  Hudson  engineers. 

They  discovered  the  fault  in  the  Six.  Then 
they  worked  out  the  remedy.  The  result  was 
to  add  80  per  cent  to  efficiency,  with  no 
added  size  or  cylinders. 

That  vast  step  forward  made  the  Super-Six 
supreme.  Never  had  a  motor  shown  such 
power  for  its  size,  never  such  flexibility,  never 
such  endurance.  That  fact  is  still  true.  And 
the  evidence  is,  it  is  bound  to  long  remain  true. 

But  that  is  the  Super-Six  motor,  invented 
and  patented  by  Hudson. 


It  Won  All  the  Laurels 

AH  the  worth-while  records  have  been  won 
by  the  Super-Six.  That  is,  speed  records  for 
stock  cars.  Records  for  quick  acceleration. 
The  hill-climbing  records,  including  Pike's 
Peak. 

Endurance  records — most  important  of  ail 

have  been   broken   by   enormous  margins. 

The   24-hour  record   was  broken  by  52   per 

cent.     The  transcontinental  record  was  twice 

broken  in  one  continuous  7,000-mile  round  trip. 

So  the  Super-Six  excels,  beyond  possible 
question,  in  every  quality  you  prize. 

For  men  who  want  a  great  car,  no  car  in  the 
field  today  approaches  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Now  25,000  Owners 

Now  25,000  fine-car  owners  are  driving  the 
Super-Six.  Could  we  have  supplied  them, 
there  would  have  been  thousands  more. 

The  Super-Six,  in  one  year,  has  come  to  out- 
sell every  rival.  That  is,  every  car  above  $  1 ,200. 

In  that  year,  too,  we  have  made  Hudson 
bodies  studies  in  beauty,  luxury  and  comfort. 
So  the  Super-Six  looks  its  supremacy. 

The  car  is  now  equipped  with  a  gasoline 
saver,  also  a  development  of  Hudson. 

If  you  want  these  advantages,  and  a  type 
which  can't  be  supplanted,  your  choice  must 
be  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Let  your  Hudson  dealer  show  you  Super-Six 
performance. 


Phaeton,      7 -passenger,   $1650       Touring  Sedan  $2175       Town  Car 

clr^Zl     passenger,       1650       Limousine  2925       Town  Car  Landaulet 

Cabnolet,    3-pas.enger,       1950  All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit  Limousine  Landaulet 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


$2925 
3025 
3025 
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Tnis  Handsome  Blue  Serge 
jyiMade^^ 
Individual  Measure 


Splendid  All  Wool  Worsted  Serge!  Act  NOW! 

Woolens  and  fabrics  of  every  sort  have  joined  the 

procession  of  advancing'  prices — suits  have  been  sky-highing- 

at  an  alarming  rate.     We  seriously  debated  advancing  the 

price  of  this  all  wool  worsted  suit.     We  would  then  have 

made  a  little  profit  on  this  introductory  offer.     The  price 

$15,  with  $4  satin  lining  free,  represents  actual  bone  cost 

to  us.     It  gives  you  an  opportunity  in  suit  values  that 

you  may  never  have  again  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Introductory  Offer  Only 

best  materials  that  money  can 
buy  from  the  woolen  mills,  and  a 
direct-from-us-to-you  service 
that  undertakes  all  responsibility, 
that  assures  your  satisfaction  in 
our  absolute  cast-iron  guarantee, 
and  cuts  out  all  middle -man 
profit.  We  have  no  agents — no 
dealers — no  traveling  salesmen. 
Our  suits  sell  themselves  on 
their  sheer  merit. 


We  believe  if  you 
will  let  us  make  this 
suit  to  your  measure, 
to  needle  mould  New 
York  -  Chicago   style   in 
a  suit  made  to  your  express 
order,  that  j'ou  will  have  other 
suits  made  the  Bernard-Hew- 
itt way. 

We  give  you  excellent  tailor- 
ing, superb  workmanship,  the 


$y|    SATIN 

LINING 


4 


FREE 


In  your  first  suit  only.  One  of  thebig, 

heaping,  running  over  values  we  have 

to  offer  in  this  wonderful  $15  suit — 

there  are  other  values  you  don't  see: 

Genuine  horsehair  and  heavy  English 

linen  thoroughly  shrunk  reenforcing, 

exceptional    trimmings    and    genuine 

hand  tailoring  to  assure  style  and  shape 

permanence.    Coat  front  guaranteed  to 

retain  its  shape  the  life  of  the  garment. 


serge  suit,  look  through  our  big  book 
which  we  send  free  of  charge  and  in- 
spect  the  70   large    size   samples  of 

Fabrics  $15.00  to  $27.50 

—mixtures,  tweeds,  worsteds,  fancy] 
weaves  like  Irish  homespuns  and 
Scotch  goods, .etc.,  etc. 

The  $4  satin  lining  free  offer  goes 
no  matter  what  selection  of  fabrics  you 
make,  and  we  pay  all  shipping  charges. 


If  you  don't  care  for  a  blue  or  grey 

We  take  the  risk— you  are  protected  in  every  way  by  our  iron-clad 

Guarantee— You  Don't  Pay  Us  One  Cent 

unless  you  are  more  than  satisfied  with  every  detail 
of  the  suit  we  make  for  you-  in  fit,  stylo,  materials,  workmanship. 
Write  ns  today  —  nmemher,  because  of  the  advancing  market  this 
wonderful  all-wool  suit  offer  may. never  be  made  again. 

Write  for  Your  Copy  of  our  Big  Book  Today 

Wear   custom-tailored   clothes.      Look    better,    dress 

better,  save  money.  Our  big  spring  and  summer  Style  and  sample 
book  is  now  ready  for  you— 70  big  samples,  latest  fabrics— also  lowest 
prices  on  men's  bats,  shoes  and  haberdashery.  It  is  your  guide  to  cor- 
rect styles  and  right  prices.  Mail  coupon  below  or  drop  post  card  lor 
your  copy.  Mention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identity  special  offer 

■  m  m  m  coupon  bb  h  h 
BERNARD-HEWITT    &    COMPANY 

Serial  F82,  424-34  South  Green  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Spring  and  Summer  Style  book  with   70  samples  free- 
finest  blue  serges  and  advanced  styles  in  smart  tweeds  and  mixtures —  ;i)so  full  de- 
tails of  your  special  lining  offer. 


Narrn 


Address. 


(fill  out   i In"   Coupon  and  Mail  Today) 
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Yovl  D  ortt  WearYour 

Engagement  Ring  on 

Your  Right  Hand 

Then  why  use  carbon  paper  that  is  the  wrong 
finish,  weight  and  manifolding  power  ? 

Let  us  prescribe  the  Carbon  Paper  that 
exactly  fits  your  work — it 's  FREE 

Just  tell  us  what  special  results  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain. Also  give  your  dealer's  name.  Make 
the  usual  number  of  carbon  copies.  Send  us 
the  original  together  with  copies  and  sheets  of 
carbon  paper  used,  all  in  place,  and  we  will 
prescribe  the  correct  degree  of  ink  finish, 
weight  and  manifolding  power  that  exactly 
FITS  your  needs. 

With  the  prescription  we  will  also  send  you 
free  a  SAMPLE  SHEET  of  the  carbon  paper 
you  ought  to  use. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That   Cuts    Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 

Per  Cent. 


A    Free    Trial     Package    is    Mailed    to 
Everyone    Who    Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y., 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  with- 
out the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to 
make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable 
for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle 
applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North  Street, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  tree  trial  package,  also 
color  card  and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  today. 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  Alleasy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
THE  PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


Shur-  on 


& 


I  EYEGLASSES  SPECTACLES   \ 


They  stick  tight 
J  comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  QS\%) 

— the  latest  in  Shur-ons.  Stylish  and 
elegant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

.-/,'  most  high-grade  oculists,  optometrists 
and  opticians,  or  write  us.  Look  for  the 
name  Shuron  or  Shclltcx  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1864 


a 
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BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

{.Continued  from  page  348; 

Featherstone  Plows,  Madison  Finch,  Martha  Finnigan, 
First  National  Batik,  J.  L.  Fisher,  J.  X.  Fisher,  Frances 
L.  Fitzgerald,  Kathleen  II.  Fitzgerald,  Wallace  F. 
Flanders,  Mary  Forsyth,  E.  D.  Foster,  W.  .S.  Fox- 
worth.  Mrs.  J.  II.  Foy,  Miss  Anno  Eraser,  11.  M,  Free- 
man, "A  Friend,"  "From  a  Subscriber  for  the  Digest," 
P.  J.  Frost,  M.  II.  Gabbcrt,  Herbert  Ganaway,  Miss  Mary 
M.  Garrett,  S.  H.  Garvin,  Sr.,  R.  D.  Gates,  Bella 
(ieisse,  G.  L.  Gillingham,  C.  E.  Glafke,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gold, 
Mrs.  John  Goldberg,  Miss  Marjorie  Anne  Goodklnd,  C.  C. 
Gould,  C.  M.  Grant,  G.  E.  Graves,  E.  E.  Greenwood, 
A.  R.  Grier,  W.  C.  Grigsby,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Griswold,  G.  W. 
Groo,  T.  B.  Groves,  V.  J.  Grander,  Helen  D.  Haines,  J. 
T.  Hale,  Clarissa  M.  Hall,  Rev.  W.  R.  Hamlin,  Rose  E. 
Hamly,   II.   W.   Hanford,   K.   N.   Hapgood,   G.    S.   Harding, 

E.  S.  Houston  and  R.  B.  Lyean,  H.  T.  Hartwell,  W.  H. 
Harwell,  N.  C.  Haskell,  Louis  B.  Hatke,  Julian  Haug- 
witz,  H.  L.  Hausamen,  W.  P.  Hayes  &  Son,  G.  L.  Hays, 
J.  D.  Head,  Timothy  Healy,  Chas.  Heidelberg,  Wra.  Hcin- 
dell,  Daniel  Heins,  Florence  S.  Hellman,  Thomas  Hewes, 
Wm.  J.  Hicks,  W.  H.  Hildink,  0.  B.  Hilliard,  Jos.  E. 
Hinds,  E.  E.  Holmes,  Henry  Hottinger,  J.  A.  Houghton, 
Christine  Houston,  G.  R.  Hull,  E.  Dorothy  Hunter, 
Geraldine  E.  Hunter,  S.  R.  Hulton,  C.  S.  Ingeisoll,  S.  H. 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Jacobs,  R.  P.  Jamison,  E. 
W.  Johnson,  J.  Henry  Johnson,  Lewis  Johnson,  Paul 
Johnson,  A.  D.  Johnston,  G.  H.  Johnston,  C.  R.  Jonc;s, 
W.  D.  Jones,  F.  Millwood,  Marion  T.,  Carol  L.  and 
Elizabeth  S.  Justice,  Herman  Kaiser  and  Family,  Misses 
Hylda  and  Kathryn  Kalmon,  P.  A.  Kane,  Ira  R.  Kaull, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Kelsey,  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  B.  G.  Kerdall,  H. 
V.  Kepner,  J.  A.  Kerps,  Dr.  William  Kerr,  Henry  Kiest, 
A  E.  King,  A.  C.  Kingston,  P.  J.  Kirchman,  W.  H. 
Kirchhoff,  F.  N.  Knudson,  R.  A.  Kolb,  L.  O.  Kulm, 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Kyle,  Dr.  D.  T.  Laine,  O.  J.  Larson,  T.  C. 
Lauren,  C.  H.  Lawall,  M.  R.  Lawall,  Louisa  H.  S.  Law- 
ton,  L.  E.  Layfleld,  Mrs.  J.  Lee  and  Family,  Mr.  Wayne 
Leeson,  R.  A.  Leuhrs,  Carl  Levi,  "James  J.  Levins, 
Jr.,"  Louis  E.  Levy,  L.  K.  Levy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Lewis,  Kate  R.  Logan,  J.  D.  London,  Henrietta  D.  Love, 
Mrs.  Henry  Loy,  Lucius  Lybrand,  C.  McK.  Lynch,  Jr., 
Mary  R.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Thos.  Lynch,  3rd,  W.  M.  Mr- 
Bride,  Mrs.  Dan'l  McCoy,  J.  K.  McDonald,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Dowall,  Fred  B.  McDowell  and  S.  M.  McGarh'n,  Mis. 
G.  H.  McDowell,  Helen  A.  McDowell,  W.  D.  McGinnis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  McKubbin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Mallory,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Mance,  W'm.  Marble,  Gen.  A.  C. 
Markley,  E.  G.  Marks,  C.  W.  Marshall,  G.  E.  Martin, 
Dr.  R.  F.  Mason,  F.  C.  Maxheimer,  Carrie  Y.  Maxwell, 
Helen  V.  Maxwell,  Judge  R.  Maxwell,  William  O.  Max- 
well, Helena  Meinrath,  Maren  Mendenhall,  Zeula  Men- 
denball,  Eyre  Mercier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Meyer,  A. 
S.  Mitchell,  F.  A.  Mitchell.  Moore  &  MeerdinK,  Mary  E. 
Moran,   C.   A.   Morgan,   E.   F.   Morrill,   Mrs.   F.   H.   Morris, 

F.  W.  Morrison,  Ethel  Morse,  John  Moyle,  H.  H.  Mur- 
ehie,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Neil,  Frances  K.  Newhard.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Newman,  J.  L.  Nichols,  Carter  Norris,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Northcott,  S.  J.  Nunn,  C.  W.  Oakley,  J.  W.  O'Bryon, 
D.D.S.,  G.  J.  O'Connell,  W.  R.  Oehrle,  G.  S.  Ogren, 
R  Y.  O'Neill,  Milton,  Louise  and  Margaret  Paddock. 
J.  S.  Page,  Caroline  R.  Painter,  H.  A.  Palmer,  Maud 
D.  Parkhouse,  Miss  A.  M.  Parkins,  C.  A.  Patton,  E.  F. 
Payne,  J.  C.  Peet,  G.  B.  Pelton,  Mrs.  Inez  R.  Perry, 
H.  C.  Petty,  Jno.  Pitts,  Jr.,  "Pittsburgh  Friends,"  F.  K. 
Poeppemaier,  Gen.  Supt.  Dickerson  Co.,  Margaret  N. 
Willard  B.  and  Mary  S.  Pope.  Porterfleld  &  Holmes,  Dr. 
J.  A.  Postlewait,  Miss  Nellie  V.  Powell,  "Presbyterian 
Sunday  School  of  Bateaville,  Miss.,"  G.  W.  Protzman, 
H.  A.   Quarante,   E.   C.   Quimby   and  S.   F.  Johnson,   Robt. 

C,  Betty  Ramsdell  and  Friend,  E.  J.  Rankin,  J.  A. 
Rankin,  Record  Abstract  Co.,  Dr.  Newton  Rector,  Masters 
Jos.  S.  Reeves,  Jr.,  and  D.  F.  C.  Reeves,  Jr.,  The 
Rexall  Store,  Albion,  Pa.,  Miss  Lily  Reynolds,  W.  P. 
Khoades,  Mildred  F.  Rich,  Peter  Ries,  Alice  K.  and 
Lucinda  W.  Rodgers,  Edith  W.  Rodgers,  Robt.  S.  Rod- 
gers,  George  and  Jane  Roudebush,  John  R.  Rude,  Jos.  J. 
Russell,  .Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Schaffter,  R.  W.  Scherf, 
('.  M.  Schoonover,  M.  A.  Sehucrman,  M.  F.  See,  R.  A. 
Segur,    A.    L.    Sbeeley,    G.    W.    Sherman,    F.    W.    Simmons, 

G.  II.  Siple,  Boardman  F.  Smith,  Dozier  L.  Smith,  Mrs. 
G.  C.  Smith,  Geo.  L.  and  Anna  C.  Smith,  II.  B.  Smith.  J.  E. 
Smith,  W.  K.  Smith,  R.  M.  Snyder,  Dr.  G.  M.  Somers,  H. 
N.  Somsen,  Spencer  &  Co.,  J.  D.  Stryker.  A.  D.  Sturgis. 
1".  .1.  Sullivan,  B.  II.  Swadner.  Mrs.  Joshua  E.  Sweet, 
G.  I.  Swope,  "M.  M.  T.  and  H.  E.  T.,"  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Henrv  Talbot,  "Estate  of  T*hos.  J.  Tash,"  W.  A  Taylor, 
W.  D.  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ta:.lor,  C.  M. 
Tenny,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Terhune,  ,T.  S.  Thomas  and 
Family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  V.  Thompson.  R.  H.  Traill, 
Troy  friends,  R.  W.  Tunnell.  Iva  P.  Turnby,  Mrs.  .1.  (i. 
Tyler,  Dr.  C.  A.  Van  Velzer,  E.  V.  Yigouroux,  F.  L. 
Vilas,  Leonard  Virgil,  Ruth  Virgil,  Miss  Louise  S.  Wad- 
dell,  E,  C.  Wade,  Dr.  Ernest  de  Wolfe  Wales,  C.  L.  Wall, 
Mrs.  Grace  H.  Wall,  W.  G.  Wall,  C.  E.  Ward,  E.  11. 
Ward,  Jeanie  A.  Warren,  G.  W.  Watts,  Webb 
Hinge  Belt  Hook  Co.,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Webster.  Ross 
Wells,  Cornelius  M.  M.  Whitaker,  Howard  Wickersham, 
W.  1).  Wilkin,  Aaron  Wilson.  Mis.  11.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs. 
Marv  G.  Wilson.  S.  S.  Winans,  C.  H.  Wlnegai  Ms-  T.  G 
Winion,  Mrs.  W.  .T.  Wolf,  Jos.  A.  Wole,  Mrs.  Chas.  Wood, 
('.  I.  Wood,  Wray  Mercantile  Co.,  J.  L.  Yancey,  ■'.  1. 
Tost.  Dr.  J.  W.  Voting,  A.  F.  Zalk.  Zena  Zamzow,  11.  11. 
Ziller.  Ralph  Zwieky,  R.  C.  Giles,  Jr.,  C.  C.  Andrus.  Eliz- 
abeth C.  Allen,  Grace  Albert,  Jenne  E.  Annan,  Florence 
Arnott,  Miss  Lillian  Armstrong,  Dr.  M.  L.  Todd,  Har- 
lan Meredith,  F.  C.  Lampson,  J.  W.  Meriting,  A.  D. 
Doane,  Tom  Brooks,  Durham  Vehicle  &  Harness   Co..   Mrs. 

D.  K.  Woodard,  Jr..  G.  W.  Allen,  11.  S.  M.  Kenny.  Tile 
North  Side  Lumber  Co..  C.  A.  Auer.  Miss  Flora  E.  Dudd. 
C.  P.  Stout,  C.  A.  Murray.  Lane  McGregor,  T.  II.  Ew- 
ing,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Stone,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ferguson,  Lily  S. 
White,   A.    Perkins,    Hattie   s.    Bordewich,   W.    A     Rob 

and    Family,    Mrs.    E.    11.    (iodshalk.    Mr.    and    Mr-.    <;.    F. 
Hates.  II.   O.  Eggen,  C.   P.  Tbwnsley.   Montgomery  t 
Mills.    Inc.,    C.    A.    Murdoch,    Miss    Emma   A.    Bailly,    1 
nelius    Brennan,   J.    w.    Keenan,    Grace  Z.    Sloman,   Mrs. 
Benedict    Q.     Glmbel,     Mr.     C.     B.     Spinney.    Dr.    (',.     s 
Brooks,    Kent   W.    C.   T.    U.    and  Mrs.    F.    A.    Coffen.   Emu  a 
L.    Newitt.    .lane    H.     Smith,    Harold    II.     and    isabelle    D 
Moore,    Edagar    &    Levering   Ncely,    J.    R.    Welch.    F.    i; 
Feaster,    A.    .1.    Sellers,    Frank   Hill,    Mrs.    S.   J.    Leonard. 
"Tvler.    Texas,"    E.     S.    Chadwick,    E.    Springmeyer.    Jr.. 
■Mrs.  R.   B.  Ames.  Jos.   Thai.   Elsie  T.   Smith.  J.   H.   Flane- 
burg,    C.    C.    Phillips,    J.    C.    Waltermire,    F.    G.    Miner. 
"Anonymous."    (several    items),    Ethel    II.    Stoner,    W.    A. 
Marshall.   Miss  Mary  Georgia,  W.   M.   Cochran.   Francis  W. 
Victor    and    Alec    Bird.     W.     C.    Ross,     "E.T.H.."    W.     P. 
Young.  W.   W.   Armstrong.  J.  B.   Coe,  H.   S.   Nichols.  John 
Gibons,   Man.'   K.    Nichols.   Mr.    Smith,    J.   O.    Raworth,   W. 
M.    Raworth.  W.    S.   Jones.   Thomas  Wise.   Clarence  Ousley, 
Four   employees   of    the    Indianapolis   Abattoir   Co..    B.    A. 
Mayer,   L.   S.   Marks,   Miss  E.   Cole,   Georgia  B.  Clifford.  J. 

F.  Loughlin.  M.  F.  Stafford,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Trnmbower,  Dr. 
A.  W.  Dowd.  E.  H.  Epsland,  Nannie  H.  Taylor,  E.  L. 
Westbrooke.  Miss  S.  A.  Lewis.  Jacob  Embry.  Frances  B. 
Starkweather,  "A  F-iend,"  Mrs.  A.  D.  Coffman.  W.  G. 
Warner,   Mrs.   J.   L.   T.    Walters,   O.   L.    Hawkanson,    Alice 

G.  Crocker,  L.    S.   Keycs,   Wray   Fleming,    K.    E.    Ferguson 


The 
O-Cedar 
Result 


*>*».  tin*,,. 


WHEN  you  use  O-Cedar 
Polish  on  your  furniture 
or  woodwork,  you  can 
be  assured  of  this  result:  a  hard, 
dry,  clean  surface  that  will  not 
get  gummy  or  sticky  or  collect 
dust — a  high,  lasting  lustre  or 
polish  bringing  out  the  beauty  of 
the  grain. 

<|  All  of  this,  cleaning,  dusting, 
polishing,  is  accomplished  with 
one  operation  and  no  hard  rub- 
bing. Simply  use  O  -  Cedar 
Polish  as  directed  on  the  label. 

C[  If  you  are  not  delighted  with 
the  O-Cedar  Result,  your  money 
will  be  refunded  by  your  dealer 
without  a  question. 


O-Cedar  Polish  Is  Sold  By  All  Dealers 
25c  to  SS.lV  Sizes. 

\m/  \mftOliSil 

The  genuine  bears  this  name: 

Channell  Chemical  Co., 

Chicago  -  Toronto  -  London 
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Johns-Manville 


COVERS 
THECONTINENr 


mz  1 


The  industrial  record 
of  J-M  Asbestos  Brake 
Lining  amply  guaran- 
tees it  for  your  motor- 
car brakes. 


NON-BURN 


it**? 


To   the  Trade 

J-M  Non-Burn  is 
distributed  solely 
through  Jobber 
and  Dealer.  Ask 
for  details  of  our 
dealer  proposition. 


Built  for  the  Motor  Car  from  a  Quar- 
ter Century's  Industrial  Experience 

MOST  brake  linings  are  asbestos — but  J-M 
Non-Burn  is  made  only  of  the  longest, 
strongest  strands,  selected  by  experts  from  the 
great  Johns-Manville  tonnage.  It's  only  be- 
cause Johns-Manville  own  the  largest  and 
best  Asbestos  Mines  in  the  world  that  a  brake 
lining    like    J-M    Non-Burn    is    obtainable. 

It  is  the  quality  of  material  in  J-M  Non-Burn  plus  the 
experience  back  of  its  production  that  make  it  advis- 
able for  you  to  look  for  Non-Burn  Lined  Brakes  when 
buying  a  car — and  to  insist  on  them  when  re-equipping. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


i  When  you  think  of  Asbestos 
you  think,  of  Johns-Manville 


i  how  to  make,  manage,  and  succeed  with  a  fruit  garden, 
int  and  grow  apples,  cherries,  currants,  goose- 

3,   figs,   m  hes.   pears,   plums,  raspberries, 

strawberries,  grapes,  etc.  Tells  all  about  planting,  training, 
renovating,  pruning,  insect  pests,  tree  diseases,  etc.  152 
pages,  cloth,  many  illustrations.     75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenoe,  New  York 


Send  1  Cents  in  U.  S.   stamps  to 


pay   postage   and   wo   will   send   you    FREE 

a    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of    our    New    Style"Copley, 

State  size  wanted.  REVERSIBLE  COU  ar  CO..  Oept.  0    Boston,  Mats. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    .Send 

or   model.    90-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

250  Barrister  Bid?.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden 

ookb]  II   II  Thomas, 

Dg  ior  the  at 

no  is  lu- 
ng hie  garden 

itlixu  ! 
month  in  the 

planting  of 
I  tting  '.i  i  he 
rpl  ind  plan 

ning  lor  r  le  cow 

you  tO   I" 

garden 

Olot  t,hnl<>zrtit/h~. 
>.  It  I  CorkeandClhalf-lone  platet,$3.oo;bymaU,ta.i2. 
Pnnk  A  Wajrnalls  Company,  a.'.l  i  w  Torlt 


lontha 

ngi that 


^MA^^vNew  Automatic  Adder  $9.50 

\      \  *+  V  \  *„  **'V*VTV     Make  a  adding  easy  for  anyone.    It's  ac-      ^^^™" 

Kr\    ■*    *  "*\'*  'Vtiv*  '**.         curate    quirk,  durable*  and  easily  operated. 

v     Capacity  95*9,999.99.  Raws  time    brain  work 

and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 

owners.    Guaranteed    one   year.    Delivered 

""complete,  $2.60.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Depl  32,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

Willow  Ware  Will  Beautify  Your  Home 

Willow  'Vare  makes  beautiful  flower  stands, 
flower  boxes,  rustic  chairs  and  swings.  Stand  as 
in  illustration,  two  feet  high,  sent  on  receipt  of 
$2.00.  Write  for  illustr;tiiii  price  list. 
Honthern  Willow  War-  To.  I>ppl.  D  Iti.l.k'h.  V  0. 
Reference,  Citizens  National  Bank  of  Raleigh 


MEN    WANTED 

To    sell   "Wear-Ever"    aluminum 
fuel  saving  utensils. 

$6.38  per  day 

..f    7    hours,    is    the   average    profit 

by  3,030  men.    S.  A.  Curry  of 

Denver,  Colorado,  writfs,   "/made 

m'     a  pm/ii  nj  $4574.22  last  year  -with 

-*K^        '  Wear-Ever.' " 

THE  ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSIL  CO. 
Dept.  H,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

If  yr>u  live  in  Canada  write 
Northern    Aluminum    0>.,    Ltd.,   Toronto,    Ont. 


and  Family,  "Two  1'leveland  Pacifists."  L.  K.  Clover. 
Nellie  D.   Bartels,   Mrs.   W.   M.   Clark,   F.   E.   Swanson,   E. 

B.  Kosa,  Chas.  Wood,  A.  Blanton,  Dr.  W.  P.  MacLeod, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  McDowell.  L.  P.  Coblentz,  H.  R.  Gates,  E.  J. 
Smyer,  D.  L.  Harmon,  Clara  E.  McConnell,  Mabel  R. 
Isenberg,      Edna      B.      Marvin,      N.      E.      Fisher,      Mrs. 

F.  Scadden,  W.  G.  Ramlow,  Marian  and  Robert 
Butler,  L.  D.  Winters,  O.  T.  Edgar.  Mrs.  I.  J. 
Klefer  and  Daughter,  Mary  Anne  Riddle  and  Friends. 
"Kentucky  Soldier."  Mrs  .Elmer  R.  Thomas,  S.  P.  Ber- 
nard, Lemoore  Woman's  Club,  J.  Snowden  Rhoads  (addi- 
tional), W.  L.  Malone,  T.  B.  Foster  and  Friends,  Chap- 
ter   B.    V.,    P.    E.    0.,    R.    R.    Rogers,    D.     E.     Moeser. 

G.  W.  Winfleld.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Odell,  Miss  Catherin  B.  Park, 
J.  D.   Gibbs,   Mrs.   R.  H.   Beach,   Maude  G.    Dresser,   Miss 

C.  R.  Taylor,  Mary  C.  Stone,  "R.  E.,"  Florence  F. 
Howes,  H.  W.  Howes,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wood,  Mrs.  Susan  M. 
Roberts,  E.  L.  Kittredge.  D.  W.  Divine,  B.  J.  Lane.  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Orr,  G.  W.  Jones.  W.  R.  Walker,  Esther  Somerville, 
McKinney  Bros.  &  Miller,  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Dean.  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Schneider,  Miss  Marie  S.  Case.  Edna  Chope,  Jessie  F. 
Miller,  Dr.  R.  I.  Vandewell,  S.  Cordiner,  Dr.  J.  J.  Rocks. 
Dr.  Thornton  D'Arc,  M.  F.  Steele,  F.  E.  Reader,  Mary 
V.  McCaughan,  Progress  Club.  Mrs.  Juliet  Spencer.  Hazel 
L.  Spencer,  A.  Waller,  Roselle  F.  Faast,  S.  J.  Shaw. 
Mary  C.  Hoagland,  Luella.  T.  Kimball,  Ella  Kelly,  A 
Student  of  the  University  of  California,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
P.  Lowry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stewart,  H.  L.  Glancy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Frank,  F.  W.  Parsons,  Herbert  S. 
Reed,  C.  E,  Durrell,  Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Hall.  J.  R.  Blythe, 
J.  Blaine  Noggle,  Empire  Club,  Miss  Mav  Washington 
Gold,  A.  G.  Broun,  Keith  10.  Weigle.  John  C.  Barkley, 
I".  P.  Dexter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Utley,  J.  F.  Schnitzer,  W.  B. 
Miller,  B.  R.  Julian,  10.  M.  Sc-arle.  Aubrey  M.  Holler, 
N.  B.  Holter.  Elmer  M.   Graham,  A  Walking  Club.  Estelle 

B.  Crane,  L.  G.  Battelle,  Mrs.  Norton  Pomeroy.  Small 
Current  Events  Club,  "A  Friend,"  Arthur  M.  Cottrell, 
II.  It.  Newton,  G.  L.  Beam,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Schultz,  S.  H.  Bacon,  h.  M.  Samson,  W.  M.  Lintern. 
Airs.  F.  W.  Groves,  "Four  Friends."  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Shuman,  w.  F.  Dawson,  "A  Friend,"  J.  W.  Faulkner. 
M.  Gleunau  Niley.  A.  S.  Patterson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Flynn, 
K.  If.  Ballard,  Billie  Barbour,  E.  W.  Studer.  Harry 
Helton,  Mrs.  Katherine  Watt,  Miss  M.  Berry  Wood. 
A.  L.  Burgan,  W.  S.  Bigelow,  Stephen  C.  Bragaw,  W. 
.1.  Beckley,  l>,  w.  Brown,  Fred  Boothe,  J.  H.  Bellows 
Co.,  M.  (i.  Brambilla,  T.  B.  Bruener,  Anna  E.  Walker. 
Miss  B.  E.  Wall,  Mrs.  Bessie  M.  Woodward.  N.  <'. 
Wardwell,  A.  V.  Wagner.  Harriet  10.  Walker,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Wertz,  L.  H.  Wright,  Dr.  U.  It.  (laic,  Williams  drain 
Co..  Potty  V.  Wright,  L.  D.  Wood.  J.  D.  Hall.  Mvrtle 
Chapman  Hunt,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Howe.  W.  M.  Hopewell, 
.lean  A.   Doerr,  J.   M.   Davis,   J.   L.    Dynan,   F.    C.    Del'uy, 

C.  S.    Iiix,   C.   B.   Daverey,    l>.    S.    Dawson,   C.   R.    Dean, 

C.  L.  Doughty,  C.  W.  Henscl.  ('apt.  P.  F.  Hayne,  Jr.. 
\l.  S.  Hutton.  Martha  P.  Hopkins,  Judge  Walter  S. 
Harlan,  Marjorie  Hitch,  "Women's  Club  of  Bicknell, 
Ind.,"  "Jackie,  Loveland,  Colo,"  "G.  E.  H.  and  E. 
B.,"  "The  Civic  Improvement  Club  of  Andalusia,  Ala." 
(!.  M.  Wilier,  "Employees  of  Induction  Motor  Dept., 
General  Electric  Co.,"  "Highland  Park  Citizens,  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.."  "I.  O.  O.  P.  Lodge.  Bridgeport,.  W.  Va.." 
Bell  &  Peterson.  "Employees  of  the  City  Dock  Co.,  Ever- 
ett, Wash.,"  Arthur  Neimann,  10.  J.  Hickey,  B.  Reubens, 
Idaho,  "A  Mother,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,"  A.  H.  Doughty, 
N.  W.  Dunnlgan,  W.  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Dorrier.  Lucy 
Drlln  idge  and  C.  E.  Southard,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Elston,  W.  M. 
Ege,  Edward  B.  Escott,  J.  W.  Eyestone.  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Eyestono.  R.  A.  Ellis,  The  Misses  Ellis,  Ethel  J.  Higgins. 
Mary  E.  Hartman,  J.  C.  Hessian,  Henry  Howes.  W.  K. 
Hall,  Bwlng  Hill.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Handy.  P.  L. 
Ililibard.  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Hobard,  F.  L.  Hatch,  R  W. 
Holt.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Haynes,  M.  A.  Heyhurn,  W.  B.  Hen 
ilirson.  Warren  S,  Hall,  Louise  Hanson,  .1.  ()  Hall  and 
family.  Dr.  D.  L.  Harris.  F.  II.  Ilaekmann.  Joseph 
Koliiistannn,  L.  S.  Kohnstamm,  R.  II.  Kellogg.  A.  M. 
Kennedy,  T.  J.  Komplo,  George  H.  Kelly,  Mrs.  George 
ll.  Kelly,  Willie  Kennedy,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Kennedy.  Clarence 
Knnieis.    Jr..    Kin li    Krcmers,    Mabel    M.    Keatings.    Alma 

D.  Katz,  Elmer  Knutson,  "The  Lycett  Employees."  G. 
i ■'.  Linguist,  H.  W.  Lyster,  8.  Llpin.  J.  A.  Latimer, 
L.  A.  Leathers,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lerche,  G.  A.  lyon.  It.  .1. 
i  ii'imii.  c.  ii.  McMurray,  Mrs.  L.  ' MeSpaden,  A.  M. 
,\le(  oy.  II.  10.  Melvor,  M.  MelOvoy.  Margaret,  E.  Mc- 
Govern,  ('.  c.  Mclntyre,  Mrs,  Ella  F.  McCormick,  lion. 
Wallace  McCamallt,  Geo.  W.  Marshall.  10.  G.  Miller. 
Loietia  S.  .Morris,  Nathan  Meis.  Dr.  Ancll  Martin,  P. 
D.    Minor.    Jr..    .1.    S.    Morse.    W,    'I'.    May.   .1.    S.    Monlealli. 

in.  [•'.  io.  Murphy,  Ellen  and  Celestiue  Mitchell,  Mr  ami 
Mrs.  Harless  Moser,  c.   it.  Morehead,  C.  n.  Moore.  Hazel 

I!.  Mlleham.  Glen  Overton,  D.  A.  (Ivcrbey,  Reuben  Op- 
penhelmer,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Pfehl,  R.  W.  Parker.  Allco  E. 
Plait.  Mrs.  .lane  L.  Paferson.  Dr.  S.  S.  C.  Phippen.  A. 
D.  PlatZ,  E.  J.  Phelps.  Jr.,  Alice,  Robert  anil  .Taek  Powell, 
R.  W.  Pascoe.  L.  S.  Pomeroy,  J.  W.  Proudflt,  Miss 
i.  ihei  \.  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  s.  P.  Calef,  Mrs.  Lid  a  I'. 
Calhoun,  Mrs.  10.  W.  Creswell,  W.  W.  Comstock,  J. 
Crawford  it  Son.  H.  H.  Cory,   inc.,  Newcomb  Cleveland, 

"Christian    Church   of    lied    Bluff,"    Dr.    .1.    T.    Corr.    Fred 

eriek  Chatfleld,  C.  w.   Caldwell,  J.   C.   Cowle,  Mrs.  Geo. 

M.  Craig,  Mrs.  Anna  I.  Cumin.  Fannie  R.  Cooke,  It. 
D.  Cooke,  Ivan  Flood,  C.  H,  Faust,  S.  C.  Fortson.  Mrs. 
M.     T.      Poole,     Miss    Nannie    C.     Fred.     "From     Friend:.. 

Springfield,  Mass.,"  f.  C.  Foster,  J.  E.  Gaffney,  Dr. 
Fordyce   Grlnnell,   c.    io.    Gebbard,   J.   H.    Grant.   N.    B. 

Glbron,  Nathaniel  George,  Dr.  W.  E.  Goodscll,  Tims. 
N.  GaUtler,  Lew  A.  Greene.  I ».  II.  Griseom.  G.  A.  Peek- 
ham.  .1.  10.  Prenliee,  A.  10.  Pecry,  VV.  R.  Prime.  II.  P. 
Handle,  Koseoe  ICeevi-s.  J.  A.  Iteilly.  B,  P.  Irving.  Louis 
Ingram,  G.  F.  Ivey.  Mrs.  Dudley  Irwin.  "Whitney  Supply 
Co.    of    New    Orleans."    Win.     P.    Smith,    J.     C.    Smith,     R. 

i".  Joy,  Harris!  L.  Jones,  Austin  F.  .lames,  A.  A.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Harry  I-.  Jefferys,  Master  William  Miller  Jefferys, 
K.  C.  Jones.  Jacob  Newman,  ('has.  J.  Nichols,  Carl  (I. 
Kelson,   Jr..    Hattie  M.    Talbott,    w.    A.    Talbott,   A.    0. 

Tol.iassen,    C.     II.    Twltchell,     Messrs.    G      G.     Weal  hersbee 

and  w.  H.  Turner,  Miss  Carol  Uhland,  Ernest  Richard- 
son, John  W.  Ramsay,  T,  B.  Reardon,  Then.  W.  Ryan, 
G.  W.  Ryan,  Zellah  M.  Ryan,  Viola  Rose  Ryan,  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Ryan,  May  II.  Van  Wagenen.  K.  I).  Van 
Wagenen,  W.  s.  Vaughan,  Floyd  Van  Vailn,  Mrs.  w.  A. 
Vance,  "Six  Syndicate,"  B.  .1.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs  w. 
io.    Sheppard,    "6th   grade    p.    s..    Martinsville,    Va.,"   G 

Swank,  Carrie  S.  Sleeper,  Dr.  ('.  PI.  Seovllle,  S.  E.  StOVer, 
10  II.  Slngmasler.  .1.  C.  Steeli  ami  Children,  II.  10. 
Swan.  Win.  P.  Scott,  W.  C.  Seanlll.  Jean  Ashley  and 
Bcotl    Seii/.,    A.    m.    Stewart,   Phlilii  Stroup,    Mrs.   Annette 

Sli.nc,     h".     M.     Stage,     Alls.     Ellen     Slnimuay,     George,    Ser 

geant,  J.  m.  Stoddard,  Dr,  S.  A.  Swenson,  Dr.  Percy 
Spengeman,  Miss  G.  a.  Shattuck,  Wm.  R.  Spinney,  w.  C, 
.siaiiton  Lumber  Co.,  "No.  186D,"  H.  ('.  While,  A.  w. 
Whitney,  W,  M  Waller,  Mrs,  J.  it.  Wade,  A.  L,  Wels, 
\i,      i,    i.    Bingham,   L,    L    Bingham,   Dr.    P.   l.    Blackner, 

Mrs.      lOli/.al Bratt,      Waller      Itellalll.      May      Baldwin, 

B,    io.    Bluemel,    Mr     Then,    Brown,   J.    T.    Burllngi 

Airs.  A.  c.  Barnes,  Frank  n  Bresler  ami  Edward  .1. 
Snyder,  s.  <'..  Bucher,  n  J.  Hull,  Mav  Blltzer,  a,  s. 
Cooke,   v.  J.   La,  Rose,   "Members  or  the  Crews  of  \v.   s, 

Slnmk     ami      W.     T.      MeNellly,      Pittsburgh     ami     Chicago 

Hallway  'Trains  us  mi."  Mr.  ami  Mrs  s  F.  Hail.  c.  a. 
Leeds  and  Family,  Mrs.  W.  io.  Osborne,  W  -i  Cunning 
ham,  Mi  '  v  fi  Tupper,  ami  Chlldron,  it  t  allti  n  tdti, 
i    Walton    Pliillps,   Joannetti    E    Franklin,    ll.   c.    Beard, 
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James  T.  Barkelew,  Tim  E.  Cooper,  George  H.  Stamen, 
L.  A.  Davis.  Alaine  Smith,  VV.  D.  Millar,  Mary  .1.  Ralston 
and  Friends,  Susan,  Jane  and  George  Benedict  Cullison, 
i'lorence  K.  JIuscli,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Frank,  II.  E.  Wheeler, 
Koy  S."  Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  St.  A  Boyer,  Aline 
Willite,  J.  A.  Simmons,  F.  M.  Calkins,  Gross  W.  Alex- 
ander, M.  S.  Phillippe,  A.  S.  Mulligan,  Wm.  H.  Popham, 
Wm.  Heller  Elirman,  C.  A.  Wilson,  Mrs.  R.  A  Canterbury, 
N.  R.  Lilly,  L.,  Charlotte  M.  and  Frances  W.  Graves, 
Mrs.  II.  B.  Graves,  H.  B.  Graves.  Wm.  Kenner,  John 
K.  Lehman,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Powell,  Mrs.  Carrie  Donnelly, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Gallagher,  B.  C.  Jutten,  Erne  M. 
Prickett,  George  Mitchelson,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Salmon,  Fred  A. 
Wagner,  Arthur  P.  Dana,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Shuman, 
"C.  B.  U.,"  Dr.  E.  L.  Goar,  Winifred  Wilson,  M.D., 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  II.  Badger,  Geo.  E.  \V.  Hardy,  Mrs. 
Wm.    N.   Swain,   Dr.    Francis  Low,   James  V.   Comly,   Miss 

E.  M.  Cunningham,  W.  J.  Donald.  Mrs.  Arvin  Rice, 
If.  C.  Koontz,  Lucy  A.  Mosman,  "Commons  Club,"  Dr. 
Lydia  E.  Llpplncott,  Elizabeth  K.  Steele  and  Harriet 
Root,  C,  II.  Hastings,  Horace  M.  Crawford.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Lincoln.  N.  J.  Tempest,  Ben  Rosenfeld,  Camille  J.  Godin, 
Mary  M.  Stone,  Miss  E.  L.  Hunter,  L.  L.  Collins,  Amos 
McDonald  and  Friends,  A.  B.  Cross,  R.  J.  Cross,  "Octagon 
Co.  Workers  of  Baltimore,  Md.,"  Mabel  T.  Priestman, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Clarke,  C.  C.  Ayers,  G.  H.  Root,  C.  B.  Cooke, 
"D.  O.  R.,"  Gilbert  Knudson,  "Friends  in  Braintree, 
Mass.,"  Belle  C.  L.  Pike,  M.  L.  Miller,  Sarah  R.  Rollins. 
Susan  R.  Kimball.  H.  H.  Lane,  "R.  J.  D.,"  Mary 
Eleanor  Roberts,  "Employees  of  the  Noble  &  Westbrook 
Mfg.  Co.,"  "The  Noble  &  Westbrook  Mfg.  Co.,"  F.  A. 
Seymour  and  Assistants,  "C.  D.  H.  and  G.  R.  H.," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  11.  Mercer,  "Ortonville,  Minn.,"  F.  P. 
Klund,  S.  B.  Harvey,  Hulda  V.  Blake,  E.  H.  Shaw,  J. 
G.  Bramham,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Winfree,  Frank  Culbertson, 
Belle  F.  Cutter,  F.  L.  Sohofleld,  Ray  M.  McHose,  E.  W. 
Lazell,  Ph.D.,  M.  M.  Nichols,  A.  J.  Pearce,  E.  T.  Walker, 
C.  II.  Marye,  W.  W.  Thompson,  Fannie  M.  Lyle,  "M.  E. 
Sunday  School,  Lamar,  Pa.,"  Major  C.  Casey,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Roberts,  C.  "E.  Hammond,  J.  W.  Marshall,  W.  A. 
Copenhaver,  W.  C.  Bowlen,  A.  W.  Newark,  W.  B.  Strat- 
ford, G.  F.  Verhalen,  B.  Flynn.  Dr.  C.  L.  Housel,  F.  S. 
Altemus,  J.  Evelyn  Fischer,  Woodburn  Martin,  "A  Sym- 
pathizer," Alice  M.  Reynolds,  J.  Lahroy  Slusher  and 
Associates,  W.  T.  Westbrook,  Jr.,  N.  J.  Deplazes,  Wm. 
L.  Tait,  "Mizpah  Bible  Class  of  the  Harlem-New  York 
Presbyterian   Church,"    J.    A.    and   W.    H.   Beaver,   Agnes 

B.  Waller,  Robert  P.  Waller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  N. 
Gilbert,  T.  W.  Cunliffe,  Jane  P.  Hanna,  C.  M.  Plowman, 
"J.  H.  C,"  J.  R.  Pearl  and  Calvin  A.  Frye,  W.  G. 
Shaw,  "Teachers  of  Empire  Junior  High  School,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,"  J.  P.  Hall,  "Johan,  Mozens,  Sven  and  Elle," 

C.  F.  Pennington,  Augusta  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Whiting  Hill,  A.  W.  Benson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Dana,  John  Dolan,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Joslyn,  W.  A.  Randall, 
Edward  S.  Anderson,  Hart  &  Hart,  Irving  C.  Brown, 
M.  Evelyn  Potter,  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  Leonard  W.  How- 
ell,   "The    Baptist    Church    of    Graysport,    Miss.,"    Henry 

A.  Gilbert,  Sue  B.  Swartzlander,  "W.  M.  M.,"  L.  A. 
Sandlass,  C.  R.  Imler,  Frank  Goodwin,  F.  J.  McLean, 
"Sackman  Brothers  Co.,"  Mrs.  Henry  Herman,  W.  K. 
Breckenridge,  Mary  G.  Myser,  A.  0.  Whitcomb,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Farrell,  P.  P.  Day,  Velda  M.  Gustlin,  C.  F.  Abbott,  Mrs. 
G.  B.  Parsons,  W.  R.  Webb,  C.  W.  Maekay,  F.  G. 
Bridges,  Dadant  &  Sons,  Alberta  P.  Hyde,  Miss  Annie 
Wood,  C.  F.  Kneil,  C.  M.  Whitney,  Bradford  Smith,  M. 
C.  Mill,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Nausman,  E.  W.  Martin,  R.  G. 
Mercer,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Bernhardt,  "Two  Friends,"  Miss 
Mary  Deal,  John  Trezise,  D.  O.  Thomas,  "John  Tarleton 
College,  Stephenville,  Texas,"  "Church  of  Christ, 
Stephenville,    Texas,"    "Gloversville   Knitting   Co.,"   Louise 

B.  Otto,  Mrs.  Carrie  Libby,  "D.  E.  N.,"  Major  L.  W. 
Jordan,  Jr.,  "J.  E.,"  Ellen  Moore,  G.  Curtis,  Mary  A. 
Jamieson,  "C.  G.  A.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMichaels,  E.  P. 
Byars,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Morehead,  Ben  Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
S.  McPherson,  and  Miss  Grace  Childs,  Barbara  Dietz, 
H.   T.   Painter,    "G.   M.   G.,"   June  Waldron,   P.   A.   Dout, 

F.  B.  Denio,  H.  G.  Teel,  "M.  J.  P.,  Harrisburg,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  Ervin,  Elizabeth  Felter,  Ethel  &  Jennie 
Cornell,   A.   L.   O'Keefe,  J.   F.    Young,   E.   F.   Miller,   Mrs. 

C.  S.  Browne,  Nellie  I.  Truchon,  M.  M.  Harnish,  Miss 
Margaret  Ellinger,  Wm.  Bumey,  Miss  L.  S.  Worthington, 
H.  G.  Fisher,  J.  S.  Cleavinger,  Chas.  S.  Nisbet,  "Epworth 
League,  Portis,  Kans. ,"  Winifred  M.  Brett,  James  Gillin- 
der,  "From  Subscribers  at  Dadeville,  Ala.."  M.  M. 
Bishop,  M.  E.  Bloom,  R.  H.  Braden,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Biles, 
Dr.  F.  T.  Blow,  Sanford  Bates,  E.  M.  Booth,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Ward,  P.  P.  Wahlstad,  A.  Westwater.  F.  B.  West- 
cott.  Freeman  Ward,  The  Misses  Mary  and  Ruth  Kileen, 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  and  Mrs.  J.  Harry  VanArsdale,  M.  C.  Wol- 
gamot.  Bethel  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  J.  M.  Farnswoith, 
Emily  B.  Strayer.  Nellie  L.  Statham,  The  Woman's  Aux- 
iliary of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Toppemish, 
Wash.,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Woglum.  Ben  Avon  Sunday  School, 
Teachers  uf  Converse  St.  II.  S.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  C.  B. 
Updegraff,  Mrs.  John  Sacliridcr,  M.  E.  Sunday  School, 
South  Haven,  Kans.,  St.  Andrew's  Guild,  Manitou,  Coin., 
C.  R.  Kline,  C.  M.  Damon,  E.  P.  Mospley,  Apolonia  Per- 
altia.  Citizens  of  Grover  Hill,  Okla.,  Ceredo  Woman's 
Club,  Paul  Sponsler.  "Azucar,"  II.  P.  A.  School.  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  Mrs.  Alfred  Jacques,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Harlow. 
John  E.  Greenawalt,  Mrs.  Don  A.  Cavvthra,  Sunday  School 
Class  No.  5,  Seventh  Baptist  Church,  Frank  Short,  M. 
Shook,  Springdale  Sunday  School,  G.  C,  W.  H.  Jr..  and 
W.  K.  Saunders,  Miss  Maime  E.  Pearson,  John  H.  Holli- 
day,  Jr..  Mary  O.  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Botsford.  Lund, 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J.,  G.  L.  Milbourne,  Agnes  McC.  Fitz- 
gerald, "W.  C.  E.,"  Helen  T.  Chase,  "A.  and  E.,"  Mrs. 
Wm.  Post.  Mrs.  R.  A.  Jordan,  M.  W.  and  H.  B.  Kel- 
logg, Miss  Louise  Aniaud.  Anna  M.  Graves.  Tlios.  H. 
Russell,  Frederick  and  Josephino  Scott,  E.  S.  Perry,  L. 
Frank  Smith.  C.  H.  Goldsborough,  Fred  Hudgins,  W.  M. 
Ramsdell,  Mis.  A.  R.  Acbeson,  Mi's.  James  Cavanagh, 
Vera  E.  Reichelt,  Esther  M.  Long,  Friends  in  Franklin, 
Vt,,  R.  H.  Lyons,  W.  I,.  McKee,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Hoagland, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Shockey.  Julia  A.  Schwartz.  E.  L. 
Persons,  Sybel  E.  Thomson,  S.  M.  Sheldon,  Adrlenne  F. 
Muzzy,  Florence  E.  D.  Muzzy.  Llantair  Sunday  School, 
C.  H.  Wall,  Helen  Tutt,  Norman  J.  Smith,  John  Seher- 
ling,  E.  A.  Sterling,  O.  W.  Sevens,  John  W.  Henderson, 
Major  L.  M.  Adams,  Rev.  Albert  E.  Stuart,  Katherino 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  Cothran,  W.  S.  Shaw,  Wm. 
Fitene's  Sons  Co.,  Miss  E.  M.  Garfield,  Berean  Class, 
Highland  Park  Baptist  Church,  M.  E.  Monds,  H.  S. 
Burroughs.  Children  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  Sara  and 
Mary  Martin,  Sunday  School  Class  of  Mrs.  Charles  Nor- 
fleet,  L.  U.  Stoddard.  Paul  G.  Robison,  T.  Joseph  Mo- 
ran,  Julius  B.  Davenport.  Wm.  c.  C.  Vanneman,  Virginia 
Evans  Devereux,  Marion-Frances.  "L.,"  Helen  and  Edith 
Crane,  C.  R.  Leftwich,  Hugh  Hartshorn,  Dr.  Nils  Wer- 
ner. T.  M.  Phillips,  Anne  C.  Ryder,  J.  C.  Hooper.  B.  V. 
I,.  Wilson,  An  American  Mother,  A.  G.  Jones.  -Mecca  So- 
cial Club  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Harold  Nutt, 
R.  C.  Norris,  "Friend"  Cottondale.  Fla.,  W.  F.  Outland, 
F.  R.  Croll,  A.  G.  Kiser,  G.  W.  Trask.  Mrs.  G.  M. 
O'Leary.  Rev.  L.  E.  Fordo.  Alice  and  Millet!  Tucker.  Edith 
L.  Barnes,  Elsa  K.  Danziger,  "L.  B.,"  W.  W.  Hawtin. 
Bergen  Chapter.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  W.  B.  Donnally,  Elizabeth 
Goods,  A,  L.  Sherman,  11.  L.  Pierce.  "A,  M.  A."  Court- 
landt  Babcock,  E.  O.  Jordan.  John  Frederick.  Chas.  J. 
Fay.  Nanie  Slagle.  M.  C.  Hayes.  First  Baptist  Church, 
Hampton,  Va.,  J.  R.  Cox  and  Family,  Miss  Ola  Mallette, 
Mary    L.    Leonard,    "L.    F.    R.,"    Mt,    Pleasant    Sunday 
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THE  ULTIMATE  MOTOTi. 

CONTINENTAL  STANDARD  SIX-CYLINDER 


•sre, 


Mfo 


Motors  vary  in  number  of  cylinders,  in  design, 
in  construction.  But  there  is  only  one  that  is 
recognized  as  standard — the  Continental. 

SEVERAL  hundred  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
United  States  compete  actively  for  the  favor  of  the  buy- 
ing public.  Many  of  them  build  their  own  motors,  each 
with  entire  confidence  that  his  motor  is  superior  to  the  others. 
But  more  than  150  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks  agree  that  among  all  present  day  motors,  the  Con- 
tinental stands  foremost.  They  express  their  conviction  in 
the  most  sincere  way:  by  using  the  Continental  Motor  in 
their  product. 

That  their  confidence  is  not  misplaced  is  indicated  by  the  notable 
success  of  these  manufacturers.  For  their  judgment  is  supported  by  that 
of  the  motoring  public,  who,  after  trying  all  the  various  types  of  motors, 
approve  the  Continental  as  America's  standard. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit — Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world. 


tors 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  01   woman  who  investigates. 
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"WhenYm  Forget 
Your  Umbrella  Buy 
a  Box  of  LUDEN'S 

prevent  "wet 
weather"  effects. 
Relieve  coughs, 
colds,  throat 
trouble. 

In  "Yellow  Box" -Sc 
WM.H.LUDEN,  Reading,  Pa. 


.....i-  ^ 


LUDENS 

"SB?1  COUGH  DROPS 


Venus 

1CKPENCIL 

For  Every  Possible  Purpose 

AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  COY 


TEMPERATURE 

£^\  i<s  Relation 
toHealth 
is  Vital 

Write  fcr 
thisFree 
Booklet 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tycos  or  SytorThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 
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Into  a  Chiles  Mouth 

Goes  Anything  and  Everything 

For  That  is  Child  Instinct 


TOURING  the  child's  play 
hours  you  cannot  be  al- 
ways on  hand  to  prevent  its  put- 


)p<:'            )<$   ting  things,  and  sometimes  very 
i  l    f/$&^)\r^     dirty  things,  into  its  mouth. 
' rJ%rr .~^]\        d..-  ^~„ 4-^^u  +u„  ~v:u  *~ 


But  you  can  teach  the  child  to 
wash  its  mouth  morning  and 
evening  with 


<Z? 


Dioxo 


(.4  teaspoonful  to  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  water) 

Then  you  are  taking  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
germ  infection  and  you  are  forming  a  habit  that,  if  anything, 
is  more  important  to  health  than  brushing  the  teeth. 

Many  grownups  of  to-day  are  suffering  because  they  were 
not  taught  mouth  hygiene. 


TYPEWRITERS    $10    DA"  TMT^ 

nmnEM.      Sl.it.fwrt  or,  t»  inl.      Wrif.-    i,wir»v    fur  nnr  *  *     ■  *■■••     ■  ^"^ 


Writi 
positively  a  list 


I.JW.I    .1-1     I 

of  biggest  bargains. 

WHITEHEAD  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
186  N.  La  Salle  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  Liat 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Buy  your  new  home  direct  from  the  mill.  Save  big  money!  Highest  quality 
materials — grades  standard.  Local  references  given  on  request.  We  serve  over 
(.00,000  customers.     Prices   Include  everything.     Ready-cut  or  not  Ready-cut; 

Son  decide  which  way  you  want  to  buy.  Our  free  plan  book,  "Gordon-Van  Tine 
les,"  Is  i  he  only  book  published  showing  both  methods.  Every  plan  built  hundreds 
of  times  and  proven.  Convenience  Ideas  appealing  to  women.  Book/shows  what 
prices  include.    See  before  ordering — send  coupon — FREE! 

Gordon -Van  Tine  Co. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 

6239  Case  St.,  Davenport,  Iowa  Established  Half  a  Century 


I      '    f'ir  thl    II ' 


GORDON-VAN  TINE  CO.,  6239  Case  St.,  Davenport,  la.    I'h  ;l  <    •  ad  me  Free  the  books  checked  below: 

□                         Him                   I — I  Garages                  | — i  Summer  |    |   Greeohonte  and  Hot  Bed 

II',  I I  I I   Cottages 

ly  intereatorl  in 

Nam* Street  No 

Stale 


School,  Dlllincr,  Pa.:  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Chase,  Elizabeth  S. 
Underwood,  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Pelion.  Mr.  R.  G.  Ferguson. 
Wm.  J.  Irick,  "L,  C.  T.."  Mrs.  Wm.  Paulding,  Roland 
McKenah,  W.  L.  Robbins  and  Friends  of  Granito  City, 
111.,  Dr.  Win.  M.  Lewis,  Grace  E.  Umberger,  W.  A 
Godboy.  Mary  K.  Stevens.  R.  B.  Mason.  Albeit  Smith, 
Woman's  Club  of  Adams,  Mass.;  Jessica  E.  Jenks.  Sam- 
uel am!  Helen  Baxter  and  Burton  Holmes,  W.  H.  Cullen, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Marsh.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hard.  Miss  Mary  Par- 
ker. Mrs.  Fred  S.  Ball  and  Friends,  Woman's  Home  Mis 
sionary  Society,  A.  Rowland,  Miss  Ruth  Clampett.  F.  F. 
Handschy,  M.  McKerral,  P.  H.  Meyer,  M.  ,T.  McKvov. 
Jean  MeDovvall,  Sally  T.  Williams,  S.  S.  Raymond.  Louise 
J.  Peck,   A.   E.  Suffern. 

Miscellaneous    items    less    than    $12.00   each — $2,474.03. 
Total   this   report — $81,613.89, 
Previously    reported— $77, OUi.  13. 
Grand    total — $158,630. 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remit  - 
tances  payable  to  The  Belgian  Children's 
Fund,  and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  354- 
360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Rapping  Somebody. — Citizen — "  I  see 
wo  have  ordered  a  new  aeroplane  for  our 
army." 

Secretary  of  War — "  Why,  I  thought 
we  had  one." — Life. 


Cultivation. — "  Father,  what  do  they 
mean  by  gentlemen  farmers?  " 

"  Gentlemon  farmers,  my  son,  are 
farmers  who  seldom  raise  anything  except 
their  hats."— Tit-Bits. 


His  Best. — Minister — "  And  do  you 
forgive  your  enemies?  " 

Penitent — "  Well,  I  can't  say  I  exactly 
forgive  them,  but  I  do  my  best  to  put 
them  in  a  position  where  I  can  sympathize 
witli  them." — Life. 


Fashion  Forbids. — "  I  am  not  afraid 
1  hat  my  daughter  will  ever  marry  in  haste." 

"  Why  not?  " 

"  It  will  take  at  least  six  months  to 
prepare  any  trousseau  she  would  consider 
lit  to  marry  in." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Useful. — "  Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  movie 
I  like.      It's  educational." 

'  Why,  it's  all  about  a.  vampire." 
"  .lust  so.     I  may  meet  a,  vampire  some 
of  these  days  and  then   I'll  know  how  to 
protect  myself." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


They  AH  Try  It.—"  He's  a  clever  pho- 
fcographer." 

"  Makes  pictures  of  people  as  they  look, 
I   presume." 

"  Cleverer  Mian  that.  He  makes  them 
as    they    think    they    look." — Detroit,   Free 

I' its*. 


Slight  Mistake. — Female  passenger  in 
airplane  some  thousands  of  feet  up  ex- 
citedly, "  Please,  oh,  please,  won't  you  go 
down?.  I've  just  dropt  my  pearl  cuff- 
button!" 

"  Calm  yourself,  madam — that's  not 
your  cuff-button,  that's  Lake  Erie." — 
I'uck. 


Prolonging  It. — Two  English  workmen 
were  discussing  the  war. 

"  It'll  be  an  awful  long  job,  Sam,"  said 
one. 

"  It  will,"  replied  the  other. 

"  You  see,  these  Germans  is  lakin'  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  Russian  prisoners, 
and  the  Russians  is  lakin'  thousands  and 
thousands  of  German  prisoners,  If  it, 
keeps  on,  all  the  Russians  will  be  in  Ger- 
many and  all  I  he  Germans  in  Russia.  And 
I  hen  they'll  start  all  over  again,  ftghtin'  to 
gel,  haek  their  'omes."     Tit-Bits. 
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One  Way  Out. — "  Waiter,"  he  said  indul- 
sntly,  and  yet  withal  firmly,  "  I  ordered 
tie  dozen  oysters.  Now,  in  my  young 
ays,  one  dozen  comprised  precisely  twelve. 
Ihy,  then,  varlet,  dost  always  bring  but  a 
altry  eleven?  " 

The  waiter  adjusted  his  serviette  to  the 
squired  position  on  his  forearm  and.  bowed 
egantly.     Likewise  he  went,  "  Ahem  !  " 

"  Sir,"  he  said  calmly  and  evenly,  "  none 
'  our  patrons  care  to  sit  thirteen  at  table." 

It  was  just  then  that  the  explosion 
3curred. — New  York  Telegraph. 


From  Two  Sides 

I THE    ABOLITION    OF    VICTORY 

he  President  said  to  the  kangaroo: 
Don't  jump  as  far  as  you're  able  to  do." 
o  the  kitten  in  front  of  the  dog  he  said : 
Slow  up  a  bit;    you  are  getting  ahead." 

policeman  was  trying  to  raise  a  nub 
n  a  rioter's  head  with  a  locust  club. 
Slop  that !  "  cried  the  President.  "  Don't 

you  see 
hat  you  are  attempting  a  victory'  " 

ittle  Louise  on  a  summer  day 
fas  beating  her  brother  at  croquet, 
he  President  saw  her,  if  you  please. 
Tul,  tut !  "  lie  said  to  little  Louise. 

he  President  noticed  one  bright  morn 
hat.  weeds  were  racing  with  the  corn. 
e  made  no  comment  on  what  he  saw. 
e  may  have  hoped  it  would  be  a  draw. 

poor  wretch,  poised  on  a  perilous  brink, 
fas  trying  to  conquer  a  rage  for  drink, 
ut  of  the  tail  of  a  saddened  eye 
he  President  saw  as  he  hurried  by. 

e  came  to  a  church  and  found  within 
he  preacher  waging  a  light  with  sin. 
tout  were  the  blows  the  good  man  dealt; 
ieree  was  the  pious  rage  he  felt. 

'was  plain  that  the  adversary  vile 

lust  take  the  count  in  a  little  while. 

he  President  thoughtfully  shook  his  head. 

It's  a  difficult  world,"  the  President  said. 

—  K.  1).  Beach  in  the  New  York  Tribune 

II— A    FABLE    FOR    CRITICS 

The  sole  survivors  of  two  wrecked  ships 
ved  on  adjacent  desert  islands.  After 
lany  years  one  of  them  managed  to  con- 
ruct  a  catamaran  and  sailed  oyer  to  the 
ther  island.  He  was  met  on  the  beach  by 
urvivor  No.  2.  No.  2  took  a  look  at  the 
isitor,  and  then  thoughtfully  heaved  a 
olomite  at  him.  No.  1  accepted  the 
tiallenge,  and  replied  with  a  similar  bit 
f  applied  geology. 

Then  they  fit  all  over  the  place. 

After  a  while,  exhausted,  they  stopt  to 

'St. 

A  brilliant  idea  came  to  No.  1.  "  Wh.\ 
ot,"  he  said,  "  cease  fighting,  and  help 
ich  other  gather  coconuts:'  " 

No.  2  considered  the  proposition. 

"  Your  idea  has  great  Literary  Merit," 
e  replied.  "But  1  am  sure  it  is  [mprac- 
oal.  It  sounds  to  me  like  only  an  lri- 
esoent  Dream." 

"  1   guess  you  are  right,"  sighed  No.   1. 

I  have  always  heard  that  you  can't 
liange  Human  Nature,  and  that  we  must 
'ace  Facts,  and  not  be  misled  by  the 
rtopiah  Visions  of  Amiable  Pacifists.  Put 
ly  idea  did  seem  rather   reasonable  until 

e  remembered  all  these  things." 
Then   they   went    to  it   again;    and   \er\ 
ton  (he  sand-crabs  were  quarreling  over 
leir   whitening   bones. — H.    C.   T.  in    The 
'etc  York  Tritium  . 
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FIGHTING  TRIM 

WHETHER  your  battle  is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in  the  home  you  need 
to  keep  Jit. 

It's  comparatively  easy  for  the  soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch. 
The  civilian— man  or  woman— has  a  harder  task.  Sedentarj 
habits,  insufficient  exercise,  too  much  food  and  too  much 
hurry  about  eating  it  .combine  to  cause  a  more  or  less  chronic 

condition  of  constipation. 

Don't  think  you  can  dispose  of  constipation  with  a  cathartic 
pill.  Laxatives  and  cathartics  cause  more  constipation  than 
theycure  and  their  persistent  use  is  likely  seriously  to  under- 
mine your  health. 

M'JOL  relieves  constipation  effectively  and  has  none  of  the 
objections  which  are  common  to  all  drug  remedies.  It  ads 
as  an  internal  lubricant,  preventing  the  bowel  content-, 
from  becoming  hard  and  facilitating  the  normal  processes 
of  evacuation. 

NUJOL,  put  up  in  pint  bottles  only,  is  sold  at  all  drug 
stores.  Refuse  substitutes —  look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on 
bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  66 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(\ew  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


ULJOl 


FOIi^  COJNTsS 


Send  for  booklet,  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  your  name  and    J 

address  plainly  below. 


..Name Address City ..State. 


Creamed  Chicken 

a  la  King 


FOB  MEN   WHO  THINK    AM)   ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intell. 
Funk  &:  Wagnalla  Company,    Publishers,    N 


The  Choice  Delicacy 
of  the  "Four  Hundred" 

The  proudest  dish  of  t  lie  finest 
hotels  and  clubs  now  prepared 
t>>  a  Master  Chef  from  the  Ritz 
<-^  r.iris,  ready  to  sent  <ii  horns. 
Only  25c  and  SOc  at  all  Fine 
Grocers-  Sent  direct  .>■ 
or  $3.85  half  dozen  respective 

sizes,  express  prepaid  it"  FOB  men- 
tion your  finest  jrroeer's  Dome. 

Hook.  "How  and  When."  tfiviiur 
II    ways    to    serve,    sent  if  you     / 

mention  best  grocer. 
Purity  Cross,  Inc. 

■ode]  kitchens 

Route  2  LD.  Orange,  N.J. 

(.'an tul ii  nricos  S.V.t^V: 
$2.00.  $5.75  half  doz.  /*3 
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Quick  Shipment 


direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
Writef  or  catalog  filled  with 
helpfulhints  on  home  heat- 
ing and  telling  how  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power- 
ful heating  plant.  One  register 
—easy  to  install.  We  pay 
freight.  Oashoreasy  payments. 
Write  for  Catalog  No.  975 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 


A  Kaiam&zog 

•ct^  Direct  to  You" 


Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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$IOO~6%  Bonds* 
onRrtial  Payments 

Here  is  a  new  form  of  in- 
vestment which  is  making  a 
strong  appeal  because  of  its 
guaranteed  safety  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  interest — its  high 
y  iel  d  an  d  the  attractive  partial 
payment  plan  enabling  the 
investor  to  pay  as  he  saves. 

Authorized  ty  "Hie 
Cutait  Government 

Cuba  19  the  second  richest  per  capita 
country  in  the  world.  In  order  to 
further  develop  its  vast  natural  re- 
sources, the  Banco  Territorial  de 
Cuba,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  has  been  exclusively 
authorized  by  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment to  issue  Mortgage  Bonds  on 
Cuban  Real  Estate.  These  bonds 
are  signed  and  sealed  by  an  Official 
Comptroller  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Besides  the  capital  of  the 
bank,  which  is  virtually  under 
Government  control,  the  assets  be- 
hind the  bonds  represent  approxi- 
mately three  times  the  amount  of 
the  issue. 

Send  for  These  Books 

Wchave  prepared 
a  series  of  4  com- 
prehensive books 
describing"  the 
Cuban  Govern- 
ment, the  many 
lO/ftX'-  I  Industries,    agri- 

cultural develop- 
ments and the  in- 
vestment   oppor- 
•9    on    this 
wonderful  island. 
These  books  are 
authoritative  and 
contain  much  in- 
formation     not 
widely  known,  ;  s 
■well  as  two  larjje  colored   maps.  We  will  gladly 
send  a  set  absolutely  free  if  you  write  on  your  letter- 
head or  enclose  business  card.  No  obligation.  Write 
today,  as  the  editions  are  limited. 

Bankers9  Loan   &   Securities  Co. 

Capital  $1,500,000.00 

James  L.  Wright*  President 

627  Common  Street      New  Orleans 
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MAKING  FRIENDS^ 


is  a  fundamental  prim  iple  in  the  selecting 
and  marketing  of  our  Farm  Mortgages. 
Our  conservative  and  careful  appraisals 
— our  straightforward  methods,  and  our 
superior  and  person.il  service  have  made 
for  this  House  no!  only  customers  but 
in<  li  friends. 

Phenix  Mortgages  are  <  arefully  selected 
in  the  proven   sections  of  Oklahoma  and 

I  Six  per  cent  with  maximum 
Obtainable  in  $500.00  amounts  and  up- 
I.    Write  for  booklet  and  <  urnent  list . 

PHENIX   MORTGAGE   COMPANY 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoma 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  PRESENT  DEBT  TO  US  OF 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

IT  IS  shown  in  a  recent  Wall  Street ■ 
Journal  article  that  foreign  countries 
are  now  in  debt  to  the  United  States  to 
the  extent  of  a  total  of  approximately  $2,- 
500,000,000,  and  that  owing  to  the  return 
by  them  to  us  of  our  own  securities  since 
the  war  began  our  international  credit 
position  has  been  improved  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  $4,500,000,000.  The  largest  of 
our  foreign  debtors  is  Great  Britain,  whose 
new  collateral  loan  of  $250,000,000  brings 
her  borrowings  in  this  country  to  over 
81. 000,000,000,  which  is  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  any  other  country  has  borrowed 
here,  and  nearly  as  much  as  all  the  other 
foreign  loans  put  together.  France  comes 
next  with  outstanding  loans  of  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000. 

In  addition  to  a  total  of  foreign  loans 
placed  in  this  country  amounting  to 
$2,345,570,000,  it  is  estimated  that  we 
have  taken  over  $150,000,000  of  foreign 
government  internal  loan  bonds  since  the 
war  started,  including  $55,000,000  of  the 
two  Canadian  internal  issues,  more  than 
that  of  Russian  ten-year  internal  5Hs, 
some  of  the  French  Republic's  last  internal 
loan,  and  others. 

Meanwhile,  with  the  actual  foreign  in- 
debtedness to  us  at  the  present  time 
approximately  $2,500,000,000,  our  own  in- 
debtedness abroad  has  been  reduced  over 
$2,000,000,000  by  the  repurchase  of  our 
own  securities  from  foreign  holders.  So 
that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  our 
international  credit  position  of  $4,500,000,- 
000  simply  through  the  repurchase  of  our 
own  securities  and  making  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  which  "goes  a  long  way  toward 
making  us  a  creditor,  instead  of  a  debtor, 
nation."  The  outstanding  foreign  loans, 
with  the  offering  basis,  where  known,  and 
the  due  dates,  are  specified  by  The  Journal 
as  follows: 

Anglc-Freneh  53,  on  5H%  basis 1920  $500,000,000 

B  hi 4i  coll.  loan  on  5>^%  basis 1018  2.50,000,0011 

British  coll.  loan  at  5.75%  and  5.85% :iiio, , i 

ii  collateral  loan  at  0% 250,000,000 

French  collateral  loan  on  h%%  basis loo'ooo'ooo 

French  commercial  credits 140,000, Olio 

British  banks'  extended  5%  loan 50,000,000 

llaneous  credits '160,000,000 

City  of  Paris  6s  on  6.30%  basis 1921  Sff.OOO.OOO 

leaui  6s  on  (>%%  basis 1919  12,000,000 

Lyons  6s  on  6M%  basis 1919  12,0011,01111 

Marseilles  (is  on  1,5,,%  basis 1919  12,000,000 

LondoD  Met.  \V.  B'd  1-year  6%  disc 6,400,000 

Canada:  Dominion  6s 75, 000, 000 

Dominion  2-ycar  5s  at  5^% 1917  20,000,000 

Provincial 95,175,000 

Municipal 76,000,000 

Newfoundland  5s  at  5}^% 1019  ",,000000 

Argentine  6s  on  6J^%  bifflfl 1020  25,000,000 

Three-year  6s  on  6Ji%  basis 1917  .".,000,000 

One-year  5s  on  4.70',    I,:,  ,  1 '. )  1 7  18,500,000 

One-year  discounts  5%  to  514%  basis. . .  15,000,000 

Six-months  notes Mil?  16,800,000 

I  three-year  loan  on  6)4%  basis 50,000,000 

Five-year  o^s  on  G%%  basis ...  1921  2.5,000,000 

[talj  one-year  6s on 6% basis...  1017  25,000,000 

Switzerland  5s  on  6%  ba  1  10,000,000 

Norway  three-year  6s  on  8%  basi  1917         1,600,000 

Seven-year  (is  on  5.75'  ,    basi  1923  5,000,000 

German  one-year  6s 1917       10,000,010 

Greece  bank  credits. . .  7,000,000 

Chile  bank  loan   .  6,000,000 

Sao  J'aulo,  Brazil  serial  6g.  5,600,000 

■  ■  '   ilombia.     . .  5,000,000 

( Ihina  'anal  loan  3,000,000 

Three-year  6s  on  6.9093  basis 1919         5,000,000 

Panama  erial  6s.  ...  1,200,000 

■<•'■  n     fund  5 1944          1,500,000 

Bolivia  bank  loans. .  1,000,000 


Total 


$2,346,576,000 


*l.  timated.     Includes    $26,000,000    bank    credit    here    for 
p.m.  1  I,  grain  purcha  tee,  aboutl  $50,1 100,000  [for  British  demand 

loan    on  collaO  ral,  and  mo  I  ol  lie   rest  lor  Russian. 


WALL  STREET'S  BIGGEST  YEAR 
IN  A  DECADE 

During  the  year  1916,  sales  of  stocks  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  the 
largest  known  since  1906,  a  fact  which  pro- 
vides an  interesting  comment  on  statements 
often  made  in  recent  dull  years  that  the 
world  never  again  would  see  such  stock- 
exchange  activities  as  prevailed  in  earlier 
periods,  one  familiar  reason  given  for  the 
prediction  being  the  absence  of  great  lead- 
ers, while  another  was  the  changed  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  legislation,  Govern- 
ment supervision,  etc.  Along  with  the 
statement  as  to  sales  of  stocks  was  made 
another  as  to  bonds,  in  which  the  trading 
set  a  new  high  record,  while,  as  a  whole, 
the  financial  transactions  of  the  year  were 
the  most  active  the  country  had  ever 
known.  Sales  of  stocks  in  1916  made  an 
aggregate  of  232,842,807  shares,  against 
172,000,000  in  1915.  The  bond  sales 
reached  $1,171,625,250,  which  in  round 
numbers  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
$200,000,000  over  the  preceding  year. 
Some  other  interesting  data  on  the  subject 
were  printed  recently  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger: 

"These  totals  are  exclusive  of  sales  of 
'  odd  lots '  of  stocks,  which  would  swell  the 
aggregate  by  many  more  millions;  nor  do 
they  include  'over-the-counter'  transac- 
tions in  bonds,  in  which  the  dealings  are 
virtually  beyond  computation.  Quite  as 
important  in  estimating  the  increased 
wealth  of  the  country  is  the  return  by  pur- 
chase to  American  investors  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  American  securities — 
mostly  high-grade  bonds  and  shares — 
formerly  owned  by  foreigners  which  were 
taken  over  privately  and  assimilated  in  the 
course  of  the  tremendously  active  twelve 
months. 

"Figures  dealing  with  the  country's 
foreign  loans  and  the  inflow  of  gold  for  the 
year — the  latter  item  approximating  $700,- 
000,000 — but  faintly  convey  the  extent  to 
which  the  domestic  financial  structure  has 
been  buttressed.  Economists  differ  as  to 
the  immediate  benefits  derivable  from  these 
stupendous  gold  holdings,  but  are  virtually 
at  one  in  believing  that  this  vast  hoard  of 
precious  metal  will  make  the  United  States 
financially  and  industrially  supreme  for 
years  after  the  channels  of  international 
t  rade  resume  their  normal  flow. 

"Industrial  conditions  may  be  summa- 
rized by  the  statement  that  many  contracts 
for  peace-products  have  been  placed  as  far 
ahead  as  1918,  while  available  supplies  of 
copper  and  other  base  metals  for  the  next 
six  months  have  been  largely  preempted. 
This  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  main- 
tenance; of  prevailing  quotations  for  these 
and  other  commodities,  nearly  all  of  which 
rose   during   the  year   to   record-breaking 

levels. 

"Most  encouraging  auguries  are  offered 
by  the  transportation  stocks,  whose  in- 
trinsic worth  was  so  firmly  established  in 
the  final  month  of  the  year.  Net  earnings 
of  the  leading  railway  systems  for  I  he 
calendar    year,    exceeding    $1,000,000,000, 

are  greater  by  one-third  than  those  of  101:5. 

Emergence  of  many  minor  roads  From  their 
long    periods   of   receivership   and    financial 

embarrassment  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  in  the  country's  great  Forward 
si  rides. 

"Dealings  in  bonds  on  Exchange,  at  a 
par  value  of  $1,161,625,250,  set  a  new 
record.      The  year's  dealings  in  slocks  have 
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Standardize  Hour  Entire 
Hauling  With  Republics 


S^TC/^  Complete   as 
/  OU  Illustrated 

With  handsomely  finished  roomy  Express 
Body,  Glass  Front,  Canopy  Top,  Side  Cur- 
tains, Electric  Lights,  with  Generator  and 
Battery  and  Electric  Horn,  all  included  at 
$750.  With  solid  panel  body,  $775. 
Republic  Torbensen  Internal  Gear  Drive 
and  Republic  construction  make  solid  tires 
practicable.  Solid  or  pneumatic  tires  op- 
tional. 

Five  Republic  Sizes 

Model  9,  Republic  Dispatch,  maximum 

capacity  1500  pounds     ------      $750 

Model  10,  One  Ton.     Express  or  Stake 

Body,  with  Bow  Top  included  -     -     -    $1095 
Model  11,  One  and  One-Half  Ton  Chassis  -    $1375 
Model  A,  Two  Ton  Chassis       -----    $1785 

ModelT,  Three  and  One-Half  Ton  Dread- 
naught  Chassis $2675 

F.  O.  B.  Alma,  Mich.     Write  for  catalog 
of  model   in   which  you    are    interested. 


TX71TH  five  Republic  sizes — from 
*  ^  1500  pounds  to  V/i  tons- 
shrewd  managers  of  hauling  and  de- 
livery are  now  standardizing  their  entire 
service  with  Republics.  Here  is  a  range  of 
capacity  for  every  need.  Maximum  serv- 
ice is  insured  at  a  minimum  investment. 

These  are  the  Internal  Gear  Drive  trucks 
that  have  set  service  records  that  so  far 
as  known  are  not  matched  by  any  other 
make.  Service  up  to  30,000  miles  on 
original  tires  with  little  or  no  repair  ex- 
pense is  a  Republic  achievement  multi- 
plied many  times.     Catalog  on  request. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Department  C  Alma,  Michigan 

•  Dealers  and  Service  Stations 

in    over   600^  principal    cities 


New 


Republic  Model  10  fl»  •*    £^.g-\f^* 

ne  Ton  Express  or  *P  )  ^*W  2™% 

:e  Body  and  Bow  Tod  *■    V^  %mJ  X.^ 
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How  do  you  know 
She's  filling  her  Rose  Jar  ? 

Ife)Wi 


What  a  fragrant  breath  of  Summer's  blossoms  those  leaves 
exhale!  Gathered  and  preserved  for  the  joy  of  their  delicious 
fragrance.  Quite  like  the  pure  fragrant  leaves  of  a  good 
tobacco — ripened  and  blended  and  stored,  handily,  for  your 
personal  delight.     "Your  Nose  Knows." 

Fragrant  as  the  leaves  in  the  Rose  Jar  is 


The.  Perfect  Tobacco 


It's  the  fragrance  of  Nature.  The  rich,  ripe,  Burley  leaves  of  which 
TUXEDO  is  blended  are  the  sunshine  tips  of  the  best  tobacco  plants  of 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Old  Kentucky.  There's  no  pure  fragrance  like 
it.     "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  this  Test: — Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  to  bring 
out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell  it 
deep  —  its  delicious,  pure  fra- 
grance will  convince  you.  Try  this 
test  with  any  other  tobacco  and  we 
will  let  Tuxedo  stand  or  fall  on 
your  judgment 

"Your  Nose  Knows" 

n     '>u. H  .ini'  .-ci  by 

<rf\JL/ JrWU.   nCu.n.  '/I'nnt'i'r    (M 


''GUARANTEED  TO  SA1lr-f<*\ 

no    *.~ _  .   -./*u 


5  cent  BA65 

IOcm  Tins 
HAiF-wfuu. 
Pound  Glass 
Humidors 
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been  exceeded  only  on  three  previous  oc- 
casions—in 1901,  '  1905,  and  1906.  The 
record  was  set  in  1900,  with  284,063,459 
shares.  There  are  seventy-six  days  during 
the  year  in  which  Stock -Exchange  trading 
exceeded  2,000,000  shares,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 21  transactions  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  more  than  3,000,000  shares.  Dur- 
ing the  present  century  the  days  on  which 
one  million  or  more  shares  have  been 
traded  have  been  comparatively  few — at 
any  rate,  between  1906  and  1915.  The 
number  of  such  days  for  the  years  since 
1900  is: 


1916. 
1915. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 


000,000- 

2,000,000- 

3,000,01)0- 

Share 

Share 

Share 

Days 

Days 

IJai/x 

60 

6 

1 

47 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

.il 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

44 

3 

0 

114 

4 

0 

105 

0 

0 

52 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

83 

11 

2 

"Total  shares  sold  on  the  Exchange  for 
the  sixteen  years  of  this  century  have 
been : 


1916 232.842,807 

1915 :.  172,960,600 

1914 47,966,310 

1913 86,023,456 

1912 135,485,936 

1911 128,746,115 

1910 165,331,748 

1909 215,198,510 


1908 196,412,754 

1907 198,024,342 

1906 286,418,061 

1905 265,680,084 

1904 186,592,712 

1903 160,731,627 

1902 158,520,000 

1901 186,930,942 


THE  GROWTH  IN  OUR  WEALTH 
LAST  YEAR 

From  figures  published  in  its  annual  sum- 
mary at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  draws  conclusions 
as  to  what  was  the  extent  of  our  growth  in 
wealth  in  1916.  Our  population  increased 
about  1.6  per  cent.,  the  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural products,  at  the  same  time,  about 
29.9  per  cent.,  an  increase  due  more  to 
higher  prices  than  to  larger  production, 
but  in  some  cases  a  result  reached  in  spite 
of  smaller  production.  The  writer  says 
further: 

"While  wheat  fell  off  in  quantity  from 


Harnessed 


'ii 


W0WER 


Is  your  car  hard  to  start? 
Doss  It  slow  down  on  hills? 
Do   you    have   to  change  gears  to 
"second"  or  does  It  fail  to  "pick  up"  on 
grades?    Do  lower  rated  h.  p.  cars  pass 
yours  on  hills?    Does  the  engine  "knock"? 

Do  you  frequently  have  your  valves  ground? 
Do  your  cylinders  load  up  with  carbon  in  a 
hurry?  Is  your  motor  excessive  on  fuel  and 
oil?  Is  It  poor  on  compression?  Does  it 
waste  power  through  Incomplete  combus- 
tion? Inefficient  piston  rings  are  the  cause 
of  all  these  troubles. 

K-P  THREE  PIECE  PISTON  RINGS 

are  guaranteed  to  remedy  all  the  above 
troubles.  K-P  Rings  positively  harness  every 
ounce  of  power.  There  are  so  many  reasons 
why  K-P  Rings  are  superior  to  all  others, 
that  we  suggest  that  you  send  for  our  free 
book  '  Economy  and  Power." 
All  up-to-date  jobbers  and  .<•<- 
dealers  sell  K-P  Rings.         ^ 

KEYS  PISTON  RING 
COMPANY 

3002  Olive  St. 
St.  Louis, 


Mo. 


** 


To  New  York 
On  The  Magic  Carpet 

There  is  an  irresistible  lure  about  America's 
greatest  city  that  draws  millions  of  people 
every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  these  visitors  travel  on 
A.B.A.  Cheques  — the  "modern  magic  carpet." 

When  you  visit  New  York  or  any  other  place, 
travel  on  A.B.A.  Cheques.  They  are  safe,  be- 
cause until  you  countersign  your  Cheques  in 
the  presence  of  the  person  accepting  them, 
they  are  of  use  to  no  one  but  yourself. 

They  are  convenient,  because  this  counter- 
signature is  the  only  identification  you  will 
need,  and  because  they  are  accepted  readily 
everywhere— by  railroads,  steamship  companies, 
hotels,  the  best  merchants.  50,000  banks  cash 
them. 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  'write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in  your  vicinity. 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choatc:  "I  Have  always  found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ewer  published  " 
General  Stewart  L.  Woodford:  "Useful  and  valuable.    Il  h4is  been  to  me  a  practical  Help." 

Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt:  "The   work,  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to  me  to  be  incapable 
of  further  improvement." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 

Proverbs  from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by 
its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.    8vo,  1205  pages.    Prices:   Buck- 
ram, $6.00;   Law  Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;   Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW   YORK,    N.  Y. 


Be  Good  to  your  Books 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve  your  hooks, 
as  well  as  add  to  the  artistic  beauty  of  your  room — some- 
thing in  Colonial.  Mission,  Clawfoot,  etc.  designs,  hand- 
somely finished,  dust-proof,  easily  taken  apart,  no  ugly 
iron  hands,  do  not  fail  to  look  at 

CUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

Are  Lower  in  Price  than  Others 

at  your  dealer's.  Our  free  new  catalogue  in  colors  will  help  you  make 
a  satisfactory  selection  at  pt  others.     Four  sections 

shipped  in  a  little  box,  instead  of  set  up,  mean  a  big  saving  in  freight 
and  cost  to  you.  Something  entirely  new  and  interesting,  "In an 
Emperor's  Den,"  will  be  sent  also.     Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


After  20 
Years  in 
•  Gunn 


10  Years 

not  so 
protected 
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Springs 

WATKINS,(N.y. 

ON  SENECA  LAKE  _  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


Vm  E.LefWwell,  Pres.-     ^  v_ 


When  Body  and  Brain 
Crave  Rejuvenation 

you  will  find  just  what  you  seek 
at  The  American  Nauheim — 

The  Only  Place  in  America 
Where  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
So  Beneficial  to  Heart 
Weakness,  Are  Given  With 
a  Natural  Calcium  Chloride 
Brine. 

Here  rest  and  recuperation  are  scien- 
tifically  promoted — private  parks  with 
miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for 
Oertel  hill  climbing  are  available — 
recreations  of  every  variety  are  in  evi- 
dence, amid  incomparable  surroundings. 

Particular  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  perfecting 
ideal  conditions  for  taking 
"The  Cure"  during  the 
Winter  months. 

THE  BATHS 

are  connected  with  the  Hotel. 
Treatments  are  particularly 
adapted  to  HEAr\T  DISEASE, 
CIRCULATORY,  KIDNEY, 
NUTRITIONAL  and  NERVOUS 
DISOPDEKS,  RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT  and  OBESITY. 

On  request,  we  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  illustrated  Booklets  giving 
full  information  regarding  rates, 
reservations,  treatments,  etc. 


A  Dividend  Every  Month 

may  be  obtained  by  buying  good  stocks  available 
on  the  partial  payment  plan.  Ask  forbookletG-14. 

HARTSHORNE 

Member ■»  New  York      —  -  {-**  R I  A  Stock  Exchnn0t 

7  Willi  Street  \.  «  YorK  «  Itj 


HOT  SPRINGS 

ARKANSAS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  the  world 

Owned  by  the 

U.  S.    Government 

tive  properties  ol  the  waters  of  Arl 
Hot  Sprinj       ire   1 
Iheir  i  ited  the 

at.      1  he  clirn 

.  life  and  sport  in  ab 

For  information,    illustrated 
booklet,  etc. ,  write 

Department     of    the     Interior 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Thin  a-:  -..■  ir.,n  Mountain  R 


over  1,000,000,000  bushels  to  less  than 
640,000,000,  or  36.7  per  cent.,  the  total 
value  increased  9  per  cent.  The  corn- 
crop  was  also  over  15  per  cent,  smaller  and 
more  than  32  per  cent,  higher  in  value. 
Only  a  few  crops  show  an  increase  in 
quantity,  and  these,  with  the  exception 
of  rice,  show  a  much  larger  increase  in 
value.  Cotton,  for  instance,  gained  onlv 
from  11,101,000  to  11,511,000  in  number  of 
bales,  or  less  than  4  per  cent. ;  its  total  value 
advanced  over  79  per  cent.,  or  from  $602,- 
303,000  to  $1,078,711,000.  These  general 
results  were  largely  due  to  the  foreign  de- 
mand caused  by  the  war  and  the  relative 
shortness  of  crops  in  most  of  the  grains. 

"For  mineral  products  the  record  was 
more  irregular.  The  aggregate  value  in- 
creased only  about  9  per  cent.,  but  that 
of  pig  iron  advanced  over  88}^  per  cent., 
tho  the  putput  was  only  323^  per  cent, 
greater.  For  copper  the  quantity  was 
42  per  cent,  greater  and  the  value  92  per 
cent,  higher.  In  both  these  cases  the 
war  demand  was  mainly  responsible. 
The  coal-supply,  both  anthracite  and  bi- 
tuminous, declined  somewhat  both  in 
quantity  and  stated  value.  Petroleum 
was  reduced  over  16  per  cent,  in  value, 
tho  there  was  6  per  cent,  increase  in 
quantity. 

'■Among  statistics  of  trade  and  finance 
it  is  shown  that  imports  increased  in 
value  by  37  per  cent,  and  exports  by 
marly  55  per  cent.  Railroad  revenues 
advanced  17  per  cent.;  lake  commerce  in 
tonnage  2{.)  per  cent.  New  incorporations 
during  the  year  were  70  per  cent,  more 
than  the  previous  year  and  building  con- 
struction in  percent,  higher  in  cost.  The 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  11  '. 
per  cent,  more,  loans  of  national  hanks 
I51:;  per  cent,  greater,  and  Lank  clearings 
K)  per  cent.  It  is  impossible  to  differen- 
tiate the  cause  and  effects  in  these  Latter 
Statistics,  but  all  were  affected  by  the  kind 
of  'prosperity'  that  came  from  war  in 
Europe,  which  was  very  unequally  shared 
by  the  people  of  this  country." 

THE  SHRINKAGE  IN  BRITISH 
SECURITIES 

since  January  1,  1915,  there  occurred  on 
the  London  Stock  Kxcliange  for  387  British 
a  loss  of  $1,750,000  in  quoted  values. 
For  the  month  ending  on  December  18, 
the  declines  were  approximately  $200,000,- 
000.  The  greatest  decline  was  shown  in 
British'  and  foreign  Government  stocks. 
American  railway  stocks,  meanwhile,  ad- 
vanced. Since  July  30,  1914,  the  day  be- 
fore Cerrnany  declared  war  on  Russia,  the 
decline  in  these  387  securities  was  $2,915,- 
000,000.  A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  says  further  on  this  subject: 

Taking  the  depreciation  during  the 
past  iw<Ke  months,  it  appears  that  the 
mosl  striking  decline  took  place,  naturally, 
in  British  and  foreign  Government- stocks, 
nine  British  and  Indian  securities  showing 
a  decrease  of  $2(55,000,000,  and  thirty-one 
foreign  Government   stocks  $200,000,000. 

The  decline  has  also  lleen  heavy  in  railroad 
issue-,  twenty-six  British  railway  ordinary 
shares   depreciating   during   the    year   $60,- 

000,000,  eleven  debenture  stocks  $100,- 
000,000,  and  thirteen  preference  slocks 
$120,000,000.  Twenty-four  foreign  rail- 
rarities  (exclusive  of  Americans)  de- 
preciated to  the  extent   of  $23,000,000. 

"On    the    other    hand,    there    were    some 
noteworthy      cases      where      the      value      of 

ecurities  showed  substantial  appreciation 
over  the  twelve-month  period.  This  ap- 
preciation was  mainly  manifested  among 
the  industrial  securities,  reflecting  the  war 

I > u   iness      and       increased      operations.      A 

representative  collection  of  thirty-eight 
commercial  industrial  shares  added  $37,- 
oot). ooo  iii  value,  six  copper-mining  shares 
mcrea  led  $52,000,000,  seven|shipping share 


Write 
for  this 
investment 
book 


SpP^^"""  Many  pro- 

spective  investors  and 
others  who  have  already  made  then- 
first  investments  will  find  this  book 
full  of  information  they  have  desired. 

It  gives,  in  terse  language,  particulars  of 
the  difference  between  stock  and  bonds, 
and  between  speculation  and  investment 
— the  stability  of  bonds — why  banks  in- 
surance companies  and  capitalists  place 

their  monies  in  bonds — the  ideal  bond 

"listed''  and  "unlisted"  securities — how 
money  grows,  etc. 

Write  for  "Investing «$ioo  tc  $io,ooo"  to 
Department  "E,"  49  Exchange  Place 
New  York,  or  10-14  South  Calvert  Street' 
Baltimore. 

3/hnbleton  §  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865     *  * 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BALTIMORE         WASHINGTON         NEW  YORK 


Stocks  Bonds 


ON   THE 


Partial  Payment  Plan 


Write  today  for  Booklet  B-2,  "The  Partial 
Payment  Plan,"  which  explains  thoroughly  our 
method  by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks 
and  Bonds  in  any  amount — from  one  share  or 
bond  up.  by  making  a  small  first  payment  and 
the  balance  in  convenient  monthly  instalments. 
You  may  sell  your  securities  at  any  time  to 
take  advantage  of  rise  in  market. 

Free  Booklet,  B-2,  "The  Partial  Pay- 
ment Plan."  Gives  full  Information  of. 
this  method,  which  appeals  to  thrifty  men 

and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

SHEtDOM^ORCAii 


&.Compaivy 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


lllllllllllllillllllllllllllllll 


Fiqst  Farm  Mortgages 


J  L 


Amongst  conservative  investors 
from    all    sections  our  mort- 
gages are  known  as  standard 
investments.  33  years'  experience 
enables  us  to  pass  accurately  on 
_z    the  desirability  of  loans.    Send  forde- 
"^  Beriptivo    pamphlet    "a"      and    current 

offerings.         We're  Right  on  the  Ground 


mm*  E.J. LANDER 6 CQ. 

-    1883  GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 

Capital  W  Surplus  One  Half  Million   Dollar* 


Miami  7%  and8%  lst  Mortgage 
*▼**«*«**  Situation  Analyzed 

in   these  booklets:    Security  for   Mortgage  Loans;    Some 

1 1,1  7  Reasons  Why;  What  Mortgage  Buyers  should  Know; 

What  Investors  Say;  Course  of  a  1  si  Mortgage;  Why  Invest 

in  Miami.    Any  one,  or  all,  free  to  sincere  inquirers. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO..  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  MIAMI.  FLA. 

OO-SAVICI)  KVKKY  DAY  AT  <COCf»rk 
60L(,  i>|..K  CENT  Will.  UK  Jp^O  \J\J 
In  is  years  $065  interest:  or  $8700  in  30  years  with  $5700 
profits.  Funds  invested  in  Mrs!  Mortgage!  held  bj  trustee, 
Free   p>  page  book  <>i  1  harts  and  Information  on  systematic 

saving.  Advise  how  much  you  can  save  for  definite  offer.  C 

""    ■"'"   '"  ■■''■•  "■'■"  E.H.CIatl(,li()x3-D,carcS-L-&TCo.,Maiiella.Ca. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


We  paj  a' ,   Ni-riirwi  i>\  Oklahoma  Farmi  worth  three 
1  ime    thi   valus  ..1  the  loan      The  demand  fpi   then  flrsl 

moi  tfcngrea   In   un  it  ttled   tli i   Indicate  ■   theli    unusual 

stability.  Tiim!  Mortfrag'Qs  do  noi  shrink  In  value  they 
■  "■  afe  and  un  interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due 
Over  91*000(000  loaned  and  noi  »i  single  eenl  toil  to  anj 
Investor  org tlnf/le  foreeloinre  sale  made,  \m'\  ■  Aral 
the  rla-nl  Investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 
»thod*,and  llstsof  Ioansfrom9800to$10  000 
AURELIUS  swanson  CO  .  Inc 
■  i  sin..-  Nu.i..nni  Hunk  hi.i^  ,  nMnhoiim  city,  Oklahoma 
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"Vou  clean  them 
■i  instantly 


El 


Say 
good-bye 
to  laundry  bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

Made  of  cotton  cloth — not  starched  but 
waterproofed.  Stitched  edge  finish.  All 
that  a  "linen"  collar  is,  and  more.  Rain, 
snow,  soot  and  grease  cannot  harm.  In- 
stantly cleanable,  with  a  bit  of  soap  and 
water.  25c  each,  a  year's  supply  $1.50. 
A  $5.00  to  $10.00  annual  saving.  Your 
dealer's  or  direct.  State  size  and  style. 
Try  a  half-dozen.     Booklet  on  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

725  Broadway,       New  York 


$19,000,000,  and  eight  iron,  coal,  and  steel 
shares  $18,000,000.  Bank  stocks,  in- 
surance shares,  and  South  African  mining 
shares  also  showed  enhanced  values,  to  a 
smaller  extent. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  that  seventeen 
representative  American  railway  stocks 
listed  on  the  London  Exchange  showed  the 
nominal  increase  of  $2,200,000  in  value 
during  the  year,  while  sixteen  American 
railway  bonds  declined  $2,450,000.  The 
following  table  shows  how  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  387  representative  securities 
stood  at  the  end  of  each  month  during  the 
last   year: 

July,  1016... £2,893  millions 
Aug.,  1916'...  £2,898  million* 

Sept.  1916... £2,896  millions 
Oct.,  191 6...  £2,831  millions 
Nov.,  1916... £2,798  millions 
Dec.,   1916.  ..£2,758  millions 


Dec, 
Jan., 
Feb., 

Mar., 
Apr., 
May, 
June, 


1915...  £2,907  millions 
l!lll). Valuation  omit'd 
1916... £2,889  millions 
1916... £2,862  millions 
1916...  £2,855  millions 
1916... £2,839  millions 
1916... £2,913  millions 


His  Bent.— The  Laird—"  Well,  Sandy, 
you  are  getting  very  bent.  Why  don't 
you  stand  straight,  up  like  me,  man?  "     . 

Sandy — "  Eh,  man,  do  ye  see  that  held 
o'  wheat  ower  there?  " 

The  Laird—"  I  do." 

Sandy—"  A'  weel,  ye'll  notice  that  the 
full  heids  hang  down  an'  the  empty  ones 
stand  up." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Several  Reasons  for  Buying 

WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

1st.  The  bristles  and  hair  are  highest  grade,  prepared 
for  use  by  the  WBITWQ-ADAMB  method,  which  retains 
toughness,  elasticity  and  a  velvet  softness  of  ends.  This 
makes  the  part  o£  a  brush  that  is  used,  perfect  in  quality 
and  long  wearing. 

2nd.  Every  bristle  and  hair  Is  held  by  pure,  beBt  quali- 
ty KCBBER;  no  fake,  coal  tar.  chemical  imitation  of  rabbet 
is  used  in  our  factory.  "Rubber"  means  PUKE  Kl'BIiER 
in  all  WHITING-ADAMS  VULCAN  BKJBBEB  CEMENTED 
BRUSHES.  The  butts  of  bristles  or  hair  are  completely 
saturated  and  surrounded  with  STRICTLY  PURE  BDBBEB 
in  semi-liquid  state,  and  then  vulcanized  hard  as  granite. 

3rd.  WHITING-ADAMS  Brushes  cost  little  and  wear 
long.  Our  large  volume  of  business  reduces  cost  of  manu- 
facture to  lowest  point,  and  selling  prices  are  made  near  to 
cost. 

4th.  Manufacturing  brushes  as  we  have  for  over  lOCyearB 
means  that  we  know  brushes,  and  users  of  our  brushes  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  of  our  brush  knowledge. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

John  L.  Whiting- J .  J.  Adams  Co. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  OffiVial 

Blue  Ribbon,  the  hi  L'hestaward  atPanama-Pacific 

Exposition .  lyi  0 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


R.  M.  S.  P. 

(The  Royal  Mall  Steam  Packet  Co.) 


WEST    INDIES 


Next      Q  Q 
Sailing    &'J' 


10 


DANUBE,  FEB 

Fortnightly  Thereafter 

Ideal  23  Day  Cruise— $180.00 

Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama 
Colombia 

SANDERSON  &  SON,  General  Agents 
26  Broadway  230  South  La  Salle  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


CRUISES  TO  THE  TROPICS 

By  "Great  White  Fleet"  Steamships 
Sailings    Feb.  17.    Mar.  3 

JAPAN— CHINA— PHILIPPINES 

Tours  leave  March  15,  April  12,  June  29 
CALIFORNIA  and  the  WEST 

Complete  Itineraries,  Frequent  Departures 
Send  for  Booklet  desired 

THOS.   COOK  &  SON 

245   BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Boston,   Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto 


Special  Cruise 


Classified    Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 


SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
take  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
ill  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate, 
ich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
hools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
uin  Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
:.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commiss'r, 

AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


LORIDA  HOME  BARGAIN,  at  Sorrento. 
ouse,  10  Rooms,  two  Baths,  Servants  quar- 
rs,  Barn,  Garage,  etc.  Fine  Spring  water 
lat  carries  away  urie-acid  and  rheumatism, 
ddress    D.  N.  Seely,  City  Point,  Florida. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Under  the  American  Flag 

A  Few  Good  Rooms 

are  still  to  be  had  on  our  second  and  last  24  day  cruise 

SAILING  MARCH  lOth 

Visiting  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica.  Luxurious  S.  S.  "  Tenadores." 
Sails  a  week  after  Inauguration  Day     Is  gone  during  Lent 

Returns  a  week  before  Easter 

Ac!  now  as  many  who  tried  to  obtain  eleventh  hour  reservations  for  oar  first  cruise 

were  disappointed. 

Write,  Telephom    ,■  Wire 

AMERICAN    EXPRESS    COMPANY 

66  Broadway,  New  York 


Philadelphia 


Albany  Cleveland 

St  1  igo 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


DR  SALE. — Florida  home,  good  fishing, 
>ating,  brick  roads,  golf.  Inquire  through 
>ur  agent  or  Justamere  Farm,  Middletown 
>rings,  Vermont. 


OLD  COINS  AND    STAMPS 


ILL  PAY  $100  for  Trade  Dollar  1885;  $7 
r  1853  Quarter  without  arrows;  $750  for 
rtain  $5  gold  without  motto.  Cash  pre- 
iums  for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Get  posted, 
nd  4c.  Get  our  Large  Coin  Circular. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


HELP  WANTED 


:1()USANDS  MEN— WOMEN  wanted 
Government  Clerks.  #75  month.  Spring 
animations  everywhere.  Sample  questions 
e.  franklin  Institute,  Dem.  W  120, 
Chester,  N.  Y. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  VOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today, 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-theONLYkind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  Si-,  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.S.  &A  B, 
LACEY.67  Barrister  Bldg.,\\ashington,D.C. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE-DAVIS  CO, 
31  Page  Bids.,   Chicago,  111. 


TOURIST   BOOK  FREE 

Showing  colored  vie1 
the     unrivaled    scenic    and 

tourist  attractions  of 

The  State  of  Washington 

See  its  snow  capped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,     inland    seas, 
lakes  and  unique  cities. 
Write 
I.  M.  Howell,  See.  of  State,  Dept.  A.  Olvmpia,  Vu>li. 


UMnQBBUMMn 


The  Manor 


20  Albemarle  Park — ASHEVILLE —  North  Carolina 
In  "The  Land  of  the  Shu'* 

Famous  among  all  the  year  round  resorts.  Warm 
Southern  hospitality,  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement 
and  good  taste.  Perfect  service,  interesting  people 
from  North  and  South .  Unusual  facilities  for  ail 
out-door  sport.  Beautiful  surroundings,  clear,  dry 
atmosphere. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 
18  Holes.      Turf  Greens 

Write    for    Booklet  —  Make    Reservations 

IN     AMERIC  A  -A  N       ENGLISH     INN 


16  Days  of  Sunshine 

To  and  around  Porto  Rico,  the  Won- 
derland of  the  Tropics,  in  a  cruise  of 
unequalled  interest  and  delight. 


16 
DAYS 


$94.50 


AND 
UP 


Including  All  Expenses 

Plan  now  to  escape  the  raw  winds  and  see 
this  "Island  of  Enchantment"  at  its  best. 
Steamer  your  hotel  for  entire  cruise,  includ- 
ing stops  in  various  ports.  Write  for  book- 
let.    Sailing  under  the  American  Flag. 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept.     11  Broadway        New  York 
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Two  chains,  one  on  each  rear  wheel,  are 

absolutely  necessary — 


One  is  rather  a  detriment  and  in  most  cases  is 
even  inclined  to  accentuate  the  skid  and  throw  the 
car  out  of  balance. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  differential  looks 
pained  and  worried  when  inexperienced  motor- 
ists insist  upon  working  it  overtime? 

Do  you  know  the  purpose  of  the  differential  and 
how  it  operates? 

Without  it  no  motor  car  would  be  able  to  turn 
a  corner  evenly  and  smoothly. 

i 

Power  is  supposed  to  be  transmitted  evenly  to 
both  driving  wheels.  When  either  of  these  wheels 
meets  with  resistance,  the  ever  watchful  differential 
transmits  that  power  to  the  other  where  there  is 
less  resistance. 

Now,  what  is  the  result  when  a  chain  is  used  on 
only  one  wheel  ? 

A  certain  amount  of  resistance  or  gripping. 

So  the  power  naturally  goes  to  the  other  wheel 
and  as  this  has  no  gripping  surface,  it  spins. 


The  specific  purpose  of  the  chain  is  thwarted, 
worse  still,  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  accentuate 
the  skid. 

Furthermore,  can't  you  see  this  spinning  will 
unnecessarily  wear  the  tire  and  throw  your  whole 
car  out  of  alignment? 

Suppose  one  of  your  brake  rods  smashed  and 
only  one  remained  effective.  What  would  happen 
when  you  applied  the  one  brake? 

Your  car  would  swerve,  of  course.  An  added 
uneven  strain  would  be  thrown  upon  the  whole 
mechanism,  doing  probably  irreparable  damage. 

The  conditions  are  similar. 

The  necessity  for  brakes  for  both  wheels  and 
chains  for  both  wheels  is  obvious  and  clearly  defined. 

If  one  chain  would  do  the  work,  why  use  more? 

But  motorists  and  mechanics  who  are  well  posted 
gaze  with  pity  at  the  man  who  foolishly 
drives  with  only  one  chain  when  two  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  on  the  rear  wheels  and  two  on  the 
front  wheels  are  an  added  precaution. 


Weed  Chains  for  all  Styles  and  Sizes  of  Tires  are  Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere. 


Sole  Manufacturers  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

AMERICAN   CHAIN    COMPANY    Inc. 


±  BRIDGEPORT,      CONN.,     U.S.A. 

?*-*§§*  InCanada-DOMINION    CHAIN     CO.,    Ltd.,    Niagara    Falls,   Ontario. 


WEED1 
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OUR  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE. 


BATTLE-SmPS  OF  OUR   ATLANTIC   FLEET   READY  FOR  ACTION 


OUR   STATE   OF   PREPAREDNESS   FOR   WAR 

-UR  when   trm  TTm-*^  e*„+„„ ^ 


J 


THE  HOUR  when  the  United  sta(es  enters  ^ 
will  seal  Germany's  doom,"  declares  J.  L.  Garvin 
in  tlie  London  Observer,  who  goes  on  to  predict  in 
more  specific  terms  that  American  ingenuity  will  find  new  tv 

Un  ted  States  Navy  to  the  Allies'  battle  strength  weld  perhans 
make  poss.bie  operations  which  might  fina.ly  destro     ,'  rZ 
hopes  at  the  source."    But  to  balance  against  this  flat  ering  En- 
glish v,ew  of  our  military  effectiveness,  we  have  the  disqltiug 
assurance  of  the  Chicago  *«*,  Post  that  "the  United  States 
of  America  ,s  prepared  for  war  neither  commercially  nor  phyt 
.•■ally,"  smce  "we  have  neither  a  merchant  fleet  to  «^t 
commerce  nor  an  army  and  navy  to  protect  it."     The  erMs 
finds  ns  unprepared,"  agrees  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  add 
that  o„r  Navy   "is  grossly  undermanned,"  its  personnel  now 

thousand  SMI  another  pessimistic  witness,  described  by  the 
WW.  Triton,  as  "one  of  the  highest  of  our  naval  auth 2 
■ties,  ,s  quoted  as  saying  that  because  of  our  weakness  in 
a-'pianes  and  submarinchasers  we  would  be  u„„b,e  o  prTvent 
»  blockade  of  our  own  ports  by  German  U-boats.  But  a  a„, 
rate  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  s„,in       Z 

as  ,t  ,»  „„w  bemg  waged  in  Europe,  remarks  the  PhiladelpS. 

*-*    'we  a      m  bet         rim  (M  ,iosi]li(us  ^ (   hav(  11. 

been  at  the  begmmng  of  any  previous  straggle."     For  "our 
Navy  ,s  now  larger  ,„„a  ever  before,"  we  have  had  ,„     ,„, 
half  years'  experience  in  the  manuiaetnre  of  war-,,, I"  ou 


TERMS:    *fa  *«"■  in  advance;   three  months,  j 

cents;    postage  to  Piuui.,    ce         ^  »«ie"    copy,   10 

Postage,  $2.00  a  year      BACK   NUMBERS  'nnt  ?.  7Wi    °th°r  forei*n 

cents  each;  over  three  mouths  old  «5  nn  ,  T  thr°e  months  old-  25 
issued  in  January  and  jT  11  Le  tnt  flct  Jo  f^T"™  ™™™S, 
them.    RECEIPT  of  r»m«»Li»  •  t0  subscnbers  who  apply  for 

dress-label;  Scrunch  din  fZ  monSl  *S  "f  *  **"  *" 
is  not  properly  extended  after  e"c  1    '       ?^         CAUTION;    "  date 

Instructions    for  RENEWAl!  mscONTIN    anTp  J"  Pl^lishws  Promptly. 


aa  unprecedented  scale,  and  "the  mobilization  on  the  Mexican 
border  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  fighting  strength  o      i 
Army  by  the  practical  training  it  has  given  to  one  hum  re    ;     , 
fifty  thousand  members  of  the  National  Guard  " 

Thus  behind  the  question  of  the  role  we  may  be  destined  to 

^l:  u  it  s  t]r question  of  °m  —i  *■£££ 

What  are  the  facts?     As  many  editors  remind  us.  the  entrance 
of  the  Umted  States  would  add  to  the  ranks  of  ,.„„, 
a  nation  „f  113,000,000  population,  whose  stock  of  gohl'i     „ 
£ge  as ^the  combined  gold  reserve  of  Fran,,,  Russia    and, ho 
Umted  Kingdom,  whose  pig-iron  production  is  greater  than 
of  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  combined,  am!  who  ,         ' 
output  in  1916  was  fta.  that  of  the  rest  of  tie  JETS. 
Amencan  Navy,  with  151  fighting  ships  and  a  tonnage  of  1  097 
000,  ranks  third  among  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  ourmer  1  ,,, 
marine  has  a  gross  tonnage  of  8,470,000.     And  whue 
-mediately  available  for  our  fighting-line  on  land,  a,,,,,       1 

Partiallj  tramed  nuhtia  troops,"  we  have  more  than  21  000000 
males  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  old,  ami  ,  f7s  h      , 
»».  according  to  tho  estimates  of  Mayor  Mi«,l,..,V  r  ■ 

on  National  Defense,  would  not  be  exempt  from  national  ™  . 
because  of  sickness,  physical  defects,  industrial  necessiti*  " 
dependent  iann.ies.  VTe  are  reminded  that  Engh^te^a 
the  war  with  an  army  of  only  about  200,000,  and  improvised 
-  «*J  oi  5,000,000  while  she  fought.  And  we  hav  he" 
-ance  ot  a  prominent  American  army  officer  that .  thanks  to  ,,, 


is  desired;    still,    subscribes  '  a       «VSrtT2i?1  "S?""  ^^ 

promptness  to  stop  if  the  inner  il,  o  ^1„  J    US   Wltb    reasonable 

COPIES:  Many  person  subferi.e  Ir"  'eqlurod'  PRESENTATION 
shall  stop  at  tire  end  of th  eve"  If  in  Vn"^'  """^^  that  *«  P»P« 
t^  wi„  receive  attentd^a^e  pripHr ^  ""  "^  *  tWs  'ff^ 
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THE  SUBMARINE'S  MOST  DANGEROUS  ENEMY 


SOME  OF  OUR  FIFTY-SEVEN  TORPEDO-BOATS. 


development  of  munition-plants  in  the  past  two  years,  "we  can 
provide  ordnance  and  equipment  for  an  American  army  as 
rapidly  as  it  can  possibly  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Germany." 

When  diplomatic  relations  were  broken,  the  nation  prepared 
in  a  mood  of  sober  resolution  to  meet  war  if  it  should  come. 
The  Governor  of  New  York  ordered  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Naval  Militia  into  service  to  guard  the  bridges  and  water-supply 
of  New  York  City.     The  raihoad  brotherhoods  and  the  railroad 
companies  declared  a  truce  in  their  eight-hour-day  fight.     The 
great   steel   and   ship-building   companies   offered   their   plants, 
representing  billions  of  dollars  of  capital,  to  the  Government. 
The  American  Red  Cross  mobilized  throughout  the  country. 
The  War  Department  planned  for  the  immediate  creation  of 
a  reserve  of  ammunition  for  an  army  of  one  million  men.     The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  asked  Congress  for  legislation  giving  the 
Navy  Department  complete  control  of  all  the  wireless  systems 
in  the  United  States,  and  asked  authority  to  commandeer  pri- 
vate ammunition-  and  equipment-plants.    Drastic  measures  were 
framed  for  dealing  with  spies.     Amendments  were  added   to 
the    Naval  Appropriation   Bill  providing  an   additional   $lf>(),- 
(MK),()()0  to  hasten  the  construction  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
war-ships  authorized  at  previous  sessions  and  now  being  built. 
The    appropriation  for  anti-aircraft   guns   for    the   defense   of 
navy-yards    and   magazines    was    increased    in    the   House   by 
$2,700,000;  and  $1,000,000  was  appropriated  to  buy  the  basic 
patents  of  an  airplane  suitable  for  war-purposes.     Mr.  Henry 
K..rd  announced  his  readiness  and  ability  to  build  for  the  Gov- 
ernment  without  profit  "one  thousand  small  submarines  a  day 
and   three   thousand  motors  a  day."     The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  reported  to  Congress  that  the  United  States  is  "en- 
trenched  financially  almost  as  firmly  as  it  is  possible  for  any 
human  government  to  be."     And  President  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  stated  thai  the  hanks  arc  prepared 
to   absorb    the    proposed    $500,000,000   Government   Treasury 
note  issue  withoul  a  murmur,  and  more  if  necessary.     Says  The 
It  all  Street  Journal: 

'•Lloyd  George  once  spoke  of  the  -silver  bullet'  winning  the 
war.  Our  financial  arsenals  are  filled  with  those  bullets,  gold- 
plated  at  that.     We  can  send  them  to  the  Allies  by  the  ship-load 

so  long  as   the   war  lasts 

"America  can  take  upon  itself  a  larger  part  of  the  task  of 
feeding  th<  and  civilians  of  the  Allies.    Where  Germany  is 

hui,  e  have  grain.      Next  spring  we  can  increase  the  acreage 

of  cereals,  potatoes,  and  foodstuffs  in  general,     (iovernmental 

illations   may  even    he  directed    to  that    end.      W'e   have   more 

than  22,000,000  dairy-cows,  40,000,000  head  of  cattle,  48,000,000 

p,  and  <;7,(XH),000  swine.  These  animals  mean  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  Leal  her. 

'I  here  are  25,000,000  horses  and  mules,  ready  for  the  battle- 
front,    or    the    farm,    or  wherever    their    labor    is     needed.    .    .    . 

Wai  lor    copper,  steel,  coal,  and    many    chemicals.     In 

the  possession  of  these  military  necessities  we  are  the  strongest 

lb    !  -prepan  d  nal  'on  of  i  he  world. 


"If  the  short-sighted  Kaiser  sees  nothing  but  a  mobilization 
of  untrained  men  behind  our  little  Army,  he  makes  his  last  and 
greatest  mistake." 

Few  are  aware  of  the  great  industrial  mobilization  set  in  motion 
by  the  National  Council  of  Defense.  The  New  York  Tribune 
says  of  it:    - 

"If  five  years  ago  any  one  connected  with  the  Government 
at  Washington  had  stood  up  in  a  meeting  of  manufacturers  and 
labor  men  and  suggested  that  20,000  companies  send  to  the  na- 
tional authorities  reports  of  their  equipment  for  making  products 
needed  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  Government  be  given  the 
right  to  commandeer  whole  industries  and  set  them  to  work  for 
the  nation,  there  would  have  been  a  storm  of  opposition  and  a 
general  outcry  of  'Socialism.' 

"Yet  we  are  told  that  all  this  has  been  authorized  and  that 
it  is  only  the  beginning.  Out  of  hundreds  of  larger  automobile- 
manufacturing  concerns,  provision  is  made  so  that  less  than  a 
score  would  be  making  cars  the  day  following  a  declaration  of 
war.  Arrangements,  it  is  said,  will  soon  be  perfected  so  that  in 
the  event  of  a  serious  crisis  the  entire  industrial  life  of  the  nation 
would  he  immediately  transformed  into  a  cooperative  public 
service.  Government  orders  and  Government  inspection  are  to 
be  the  rule  in  times  of  peace  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  in  the 
dav  of  need. 

"These  and  other  plans  of  the  National  Council  of  Defense 
will  mean  probably  the  greatest  change  that  has  ever  occurred 
in  our  history  as  a  nation.  The  war  has  brought  about  at  a 
single  stroke  a  development  of  national  consciousness  the  world 
over  which  years  of  agitation  for  Governmental  control  could 
not  have  achieved."  ' 

Army  and  Navy  officers  agree,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents,  that  war  with  Germany  would  present 
a  naval  rather  than  a  military  problem.  Our  Atlantic  fleet, 
now  mobilized  at  Guantanamo,  says  the  New  York  World, 
"is  in  better  fighting  condition  than  any  fleet  that  has  flown 
the  American  flag."  Altogether,  says  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "ou>-  Navy  can  add  40  per  cent,  to  the  Entente  lead  on 
the  sea."     In  fact, 

"Roughly  speaking,  our  alliance  with  the  Powers  against 
Germany  would  mean  the  addition  to  a  fleet  already  twice  the 
size  of  Germany's,  Austria's,  and  Turkey's   put-  together,  of  a 

squadron  at  hast,  40  per  cent,,  as  great  as  Germany's 

"The  addition  of  this  strength  would  from  the  first  render 
an  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part,  of  the  German  licet,  bottled 
up  in  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Baltic,  far  more  improbable  than 
it  has  been  even  up  to  date.  The  chances  of  an  actual  dread- 
nought-to-dreadnought clash  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States  are  all  hut  negligible. 

"A  serious  battle  with  German  war-ships  off  our  coast,  could 
only  occur  after  the  hreaking  of  the  first,  British  line  of  the 
defense  which  has  held  since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada,. 
And  even  in  the  almost  incredible  event  that,  the  British  sea- 
power  were  broken,  the  Germans  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
gain  their  victory  without,  suffering  such  losses  that,  their  pros- 
pects for  defeating  the  American  squadron  would  be  slight 

"The  prime  duty  of  our  fleet,  would  he  to  keep  the  food-ships 

plying  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  lis  first  practical 
service  would  in  all  probability  he  performed  in  patroling  the 
eoasl    with   our   fifty-seven    deslroyers   against,   an   attempted 
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blockade  on  the  part  of  Germany's  great  war-submarines  of  the 
U-53  type,  and  in  convoying  merchantmen  beyond  the  sub- 
marine cordon  which  Germany  might  seek  to  throw  round  us." 

Our  naval  efficiency  can  be  greatly  increased,  according  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  by  new  inventions  and  methods 
worked  out  by  the  Naval  Consulting  Board.  Some  of  these 
devices,  according  to  a  member  of  the  Board,  "are  far  in  advance 
of  anything  known  to  European  navies,  and  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict  will  give  us  a  decided  advantage."  The  Cleveland 
Leader  predicts  that  in  case  of  war  the  shipping  of  the  Great 
Lakes  will  be  drawn  on  "to  help  provide  a  huge  fleet  of  dispatch- 
boats,  troop-transports,  supply-  and  hospital-ships,  and  wrecking 
and  salvage  vessels,  as  an  auxiliary  to  Uncle  Sam's  sea-fighters." 
But  our  greatest  need,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  will 
require  a  fleet  of  "sea  wasps "  to  deal  with  the  submarine  menace. 
Preparations  to  build  such  a  motor-boat  patrol-fleet,  we  are 
told,  have  already  been  begun  by  the  Navy  Department. 
These  small,  swift  craft  are  to  be  equipped  with  fore  and  aft 
guns,  wireless,  search-lights,  and  unique  bombing-devices.  Says 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

"Yachtsmen  estimate  that  not  fewer  than  one  thousand 
boats  of  a  type  of  which  only  a  few  exist  in  the  United  States 
to-day  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  patrol  of  the  coast. 
In  view  of  the  speed  with  which  patrol-boats  were  built  for 
England  it  is  believed  that  the  one  thousand  boats  could  be 
built  in  much  less  than  a  year  to  substitute  or  supplement  the 
work  against  submarines  that  may  have  to  be  done  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  private-owned  volunteer  craft.  The 
United  States  has  now  two  types  of  patrol-boats  that  were 
constructed  for  test  and  as  a  guide  for  yachtsmen.  Both 
boats,  one  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  the  other  sixty-six, 
are  capable  of  doing  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  an  hour." 

1  n  the  aeronautical  branch  of  our  defenses  we  are  admittedly 
very  weak,  and  the  National  Aerial  Patrol  Commission  asks 
for  the  stationing  of  one  thousand  hydroaeroplanes  along  the 
coast  and  the  training  of  five  thousand  aviators.  If  war  were 
declared  to-day,  writes  Mr.  Sterling  Patterson,  the  United 
States  might  be  able  to  bring  together  three  hunched  trained 
aviators  and  about  the  same  number  of  machines.     Moreover — 

"There  is  not  a  single  kite-balloon  or  dirigible,  or  even  an 
aeroplane,  connected  with  the  coast  -  artillery.  There  are 
seventy-three  forts  and  forty-five  field  -  batteries  virtually  at 
the  mercy  of  long-range  guns  of  battle-ships  lying  beyond  the 
point  of  vision  of  artillery-observers.  Every  European  nation 
maintains  both  balloons  and  aeroplanes  for  the  purposes  of 
observation  at  coastal  forts.  Stationary  balloons  are  considered 
absolutely  essential  in  the  work  of  range-finding 

"Comparison  of  our  aeronautical  equipment  with  that  of  any 


proportionately  great  European  Power  fills  one   with   a    sensi 
of  impotence.     Great  Britain,  for  instance — which,  incidental^ 
is   believed   to  be  somewhat  less  fit  aeronaut  ica  1 1, v   than   Ger- 
many— has  between  three  thousand  and  five  thousand  aviators. 
It  has  more  than  three  times  that  number  of  aeroplanes." 

"Direct  military  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  the 
war  in  Europe  is  not  practicable,  even  were  America  to  de- 
sire it,"  according  to  the  military  expert  of  the  London  Tinu  , 
But  military  experts  in  Washington  are  quoted  as  predicting  tin 
passage  of  a  universal-service  law  soon  after  a  declaration  of 
war,  not  only  to  provide  a  defense  against  invasion,  bul  to  give 
an  offensive  weapon  against  Germany  if  the  war  should  continue 
two  years  more.  Meanwhile  the  Philippine  Senate  has  adopted 
a  bill  providing  for  a  Philippine  army  division  of  25,000  men, 
and  the  Japanese  of  Hawaii  are  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Unit*  'I 
States  the  services  of  15,000  trained  Japanese  reservists.  Si 
the  Hawaii  Hochi,  of  Honolulu:  "Forgetting  whatever  minor 
differences  there  may  have  been,  the  Japanese  of  Hawaii  -land 
ready  to  serve  loyally  the  flag  under  which  they  live."  And 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  we  read : 

"A  call  for  500,000  volunteers,  apportioned  among  the  State, 
according  to  population,  would  probably  be  the  first  mot  i 
President  Wilson  in  case  of  war.  Under  the  existing  law,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  call  out  the  National  Guard  before  issuing 
any  call  for  volunteers,  but  he  can  demand  volunteers  im- 
mediately after  issuing  such  a  call." 

There  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  American  press  on  the 
question  of  sending  American  troops,  in  case  of  war,  to  fight  on 
European  soil.  "If  we  failed  to  send  an  expeditionary  force 
we  would  disgrace  ourselves,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  of  Italy's  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  maintain  a  separate  war  against  Austria: 

"The  United  States  might  as  well  take  heed  now  of  Italy's 
experience.  The  Entente  Allies  can  help  us  even  more  than  we 
can  help  them.  Getting  together  with  them  at  the  start  would 
be  a  counsel  of  the  soundest  wisdom  and  highest  expediency." 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  has  sent  no  troops  to  fight  on  Euro- 
pean soil;    and  in  the  Springfield  Republican  we  read: 

"It  would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  act  in  coopera- 
tion with  Germany's  enemies,  once  Germany  becomes  our  own 
enemy,  without  actually  joining  the  Entente  combination.  Ii 
would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to  remain  politically 
isolated  in  its  aims,  while  acting  in  a  military  sense  with  the 
Western  Allies.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
wage  its  own  war  and  make  its  own  peace.  In  fighting  England 
in  1812-1814,  the  United  States  did  not  form  an  alliance  with 
Emperor  Napoleon,  nor  join  forces  with  England's  enemi  s." 
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GERMANS  AND   AUSTRIAN*   IN   NEW   YORK  CITY  SWEARING    ALLEGIANCE   TO   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

After  our  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  many  cities  reported  a  rush  of  subjects  of  the  Central  Powers  to  become  American 
citizens.      In  New  York  City  in  one  day  nearly  a  thousand  Germans,  Austrians.  Bulgars,  and  Turks  took  out  their  first  citizenship  papers. 


WHERE   GERMAN-AMERICANS   STAND 

RECALLING  THE  CLKAVAGE  of  sympathies  among 
our  people  that  so  suddenly  revealed  itself  at  the  out- 
■  break  of  the  war,  editorial  observers  were  keen  to  note 
the  effect  of  our  break  in  diplomatic:  relations  with  Germany, 
and  they  rejoice  in  the  main  to  find  that  while  everywhere  deep 
regret  is  exprest  that  the  President  should  have  felt  it  obligatory 
to  give  his  passports  to  Count  von  Bernstorff,  the  German- 
American  and  Austro- American  population  bear  witness  in 
various  demonstrations  throughout  the  country  to  their  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  United  states.  "Germany  is  their 
mother,  but  the  United  States  is  their  bride,"  is  the  slogan.  Of 
course,  some  German  editors  and  spokesmen  modify  or  almost 
wholly  disagree  with  this  sentiment,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
attitude  of  this  part  of  our  people  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
expression  of  the  Omaha  Tribune,  described  in  press  dispatches 
as  the  largest  German  daily  paper  in  the  West,  and  which 
formerly  was  a  severe  critic  of  the  Administration.  "Our 
allegiance  belongs  to  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  this 
journal  declares.  "We  have  duties  toward  our  adopted  country. 
These  duties  we  must  perform  and  will  perform  above  all  con- 
siderations, regardless  of  what  the  future  may  have  in  store  for 
us."  Another  characteristic  opinion  comes  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
sti-inmann,  president  of  the  German-American  Alliance  of 
Colorado,  who  is  quoted  in  a  Denver  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times  as  saying  that  "the  man  who  violates  his  oath  of  allegiance 
is  a  traitor,  and  no  specious  plea  of  any  nature  whatsoever  will 
-•  rve  to  change  that  fact." 

In  a  dispatch  from  Portland,  Oregon,  we  read  that  on  Feb- 
ruary 4  German-American  citizens  of  that  city  assembled  to 
tli'  number  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  to  celebrate  Em- 
peror William's  birthday.  When  they  met  at  the  German 
House  they  found  it  decorated  entirely  with  American  flags, 
all  German  costumes  had  been  discarded,  and  German  national 
songs  eliminated  from  the  program.  When  "America"  was 
played  by  the  orchestra,  we  are  told,  the  audience  rose  en  masse 
and  sang  the  anthem.  Philadelphia  dispatches  inform  us  that 
on  February  8  the  German-American  National  Alliance, 
representing  three  million  constituents,  indorsed  the  President's 

ion  in  breaking  with  Germany.     In  a  statement  to  Hie  pr< 
Dr.  Charh     I.  Hexamer,  president  of  the  organization,  is  quo) ed 
g  thai  i  »f  war — 


"We  will  organize  German- American  regiments,  and,  in  case 
of  a  call  for  volunteers,  we  mean  to  show  the  American  people 
with  what  readiness  and  patriotism  we  will  answer  a  call  to 
arms  for  the  defense  of  the  flag  and  the  country 

' '  In  case  of  war  we  will  at  once  turn  over  all  the  moneys  we 
have  raised  for  the  German  Red  Cross  and  German  widows  and 
orphans  to  the  American  Red  Cross  and  for  the  benefit  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  our  boys  who  have  to  give  their  fives 
to  defend  our  country  against  Germany." 

An  official  expression  of  allegiance  is  reported  from  Hoboken, 
a  city  with  a  large  German  population  said  to  have  been  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Teuton  cause  as  against  the  Allies.  The  City 
Commissioners,  we  read,  passed  a  resolution  which  runs  as 
follows: 

"Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  commendation  of  the  action  of  the  President  in 
making  known  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany  that  the  United  States  will  not  submit  to  its  dictates 
or  to  the  dictates  of  any  other  foreign  Government  in  an  at- 
tempt by  them  to  restrict  the  free  use  of  the  seas  by  vessels  of 
the  United  States;    and 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  our  fervent  wish  and  prayer  that  the 
friendly  relations  heretofore  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  Empire  of  Germany  shall 
not  be  marred  by  any  overt  act  of  the  said  Government  in  the 
cause  of  the  prosecution  of  the  warfare  with  the  PJmpire  of 
Great  Britain  and  its  allies,  and  that  ere  long  peace  shall  reign 
in  all  lands  and  among  all  people,  who  may  become  molded 
into  a  great  brotherhood  of  men." 

In  New  York  we  hear  of  the  authorized  representatives  of 
more  than  five  hundred  German-American  societies  gathered 
at  the  Arion  club-house  to  arrange  for  a  charity  bazaar  in  aid 
of  the  war-sufferers  of  the  Teutonic  Powers.  But  the  great 
event  of  the  previous  day,  the  break  with  Germany,  tempor- 
arily put  the  plans  for  the  bazaar  by  the  board,  and,  as  related 
by  a  New  York  Sun  reporter,  "in  responso  to  a  call  they  in- 
stantly pledged  their  loyalty  by  a  rising  vote,"  and  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  of  the  United  States  "to  which  the  best, 
native  American  could  not  object."  Among  t  he  speakers  quoted 
by  the  Sun  man,  the  most,  impressive,  perhaps,  was  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Dornhoefer,  president  of  the  German-American  Ladies'  Alliance 
of  Manhattan  and  Queens,  who  is  thus  pictured: 

'Thirty-five  years  my  husband  has  been  a  citizen,  and  we 
are  good  Americans'  thus  began  a  matronly  looking  woman. 
Eer  speaking  voice  was  a  delightfully  rich  contralto.  She  rose 
suddenly  from  a  chair  far  forward,  and  the  crowd  swung  their 
chairs  around  so  that  they  could  hear  her  better.     The  fact 
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that  her  voice  trembled  a  bit  and  that  there  were  unmistakable 
tears  on  her  cheeks  did  not  cause  a  loss  of  interest. 

'"Fifteen  of  mine  are  in  the  war  in  Europe — brothers,  uncles, 
cousins,  and  nephews,  and  five  of  them  I  know  have  been 
killed  and  more  I  do  not  know  about,'  she  went  on  in  an  im- 
passioned flow  of  German  that  was  a  delight  to  listen  to.  'As 
a  little  girl  I  saw  the  war  of  1870,  and  I  know  what  America 
of  this  generation  does  not  know,  all  about  the  frightful  suf- 
fering of  war.  So  I  pray  God  wo  will  not  go  to  war — with 
Germany  or  any  other  country. 

'"I  love  my  Fatherland.  Why  shouldn't  I?  What  I  think 
personally  about  all  these  things 
1  keep  to  myself.  But — my  three 
boys,  they  are  Americans.  What 
must  be,  must  bo.  I  would  be 
a  bad  mother  if  I  did  not  teach 
them  to  love  and  live  and  die  for 
their  country,  America.  Let 
there  be  no  war.  But  if  war  must 
be,  they  will  march  out  to  fight 
for  their  America.  They  told 
me  so  in  our  home  in  Queens  only 
this  morning,  and  it  made  me 
happy  to  hear  them  say  so.  And 
it  made  their  papa  happy,  too.'" 

As  to  the  German- American 
press,  an  inquiry  addrest  by  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  sixteen 
newspapers  in  various  sections 
of  the  country  reveals  the  fact 
that  they  deeply  regret  the  break, 
a  great  number  pledge  loyalty, 
many  plead  that  we  may  be  kept 
out  of  war,  and  some  charge 
Great  Britain  with  having  first 
offended  against  international 
law.  Editorial  observers  gener- 
ally tissue  warnings  against  the 
hot-headed  partizan,  whether  in 
a  newspaper  column  or  in  the 
street,  and  the  Chicago  Herald 
criticizes  Mr.  Horace  Brand, 
editor  of  the  Illinois  Staats- 
Zeitung,  who  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  his  journal  that  if  America 
entered  the  war  a  "war  of  races 
would  break  out  in  our  midst; 
passion  would  be  aroused  and 
hate  engendered ;  internecine 
warfare  would  result."  Basing 
its  assertion  on  tangible  evi- 
dence, The  Herald  believes  that 
Mr.  Brand  "does  not  represent 
the  sane  and  sober  German- 
American  population  of  Chicago,"  or  that  he  "voices  the 
sentiment  of  his  race  resident  in  the  United  States,"  and  it 
adds : 

"The  loyal  German-Americans  of  Chicago  should  reason  with 
Mr.  Brand.  They  should  point  out  to  him  that  it  does  not 
redound  to  Chicago's  credit  to  have  practically  the  only  Ger- 
man editor  in  America  who  breathes  threats  or  prophecies  of 
that  most  horrible  thing,  a  race- war." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  one  of  many  journals  to  remind 
American-born  citizens  that  the  "feelings  which  are  tearing  the 
souls  of  so  large  a  body  of  Americans  impose  a  serious  duty 
on  the  rest  of  us."  Above  all,  we  are  told,  every  citizen  should 
avoid  "every  word  or  act  which  may  make  the  United  States 
any  less  a  unit,"  and  it  adds: 

"The  German- Americans  are  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  While  we  are  in  our  right  senses  we  have  no  doubt 
of  that  fact.     We  must  see  to  it  that  we  remain  in  our  right 

senses.     To  lose  (he  German-Americans  would  be  a  greater  loss 
to  the  United  States  than  to  lose  half  an  army." 
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" STARVING   ENGLAND  " 

[NCE  THE  ONLY  EXCUSE  offered  for  Germany's  in- 
tensive submarine  campaign  "is  desperate  necessity—  th< 
imperative  need  of  self-preservation,  the  deliverance  of 
Germany  from  starvation,  and  defeat  by  starvation  of  Great 
Britain,"  the  practical  question  is — Will  it  work?  For,  adds  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  "if  no  appreciable  effect  can  be  produced  on 
the  British  food  situation,"  the  move  "represents  the  extreme 

of  folly  as  well  as  of  brutalil y." 
As  the  New  York  Times  esti- 
mates the  chances  of  starving 
England,  "it  does  not  seem  thai 
ruthlessness  is  Mich  an  infallibly 
sure  road  to  success  as  to  be 
worth  all  its  employment  will 
cost."  Similar  doubts  occur  to 
the  New  York  Commercial,  which 
observes: 


"The  British  Isles  can  be  made 

self-supporting,  or    so   nearly    so 
that  a  blockade  would  not  starve 

the  people 

"Even  if  the  British  Isles  can 
not  produce  enough  food,  90 
much  can  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent production  that  all  thai  will 
be  needed  can  come  in  through 

a  single  guarded  port Tusl 

what  is  wrong  with  the  sub- 
marines is  not  known,  bui  tl 
do  not,  and  presumably  can  not, 
attack  battle-ships  and  cruisers. 
England  has  enough  war-vessels 
to  line  a  lane  into  Liverpool 
from  the  open  ocean,  and 
long  as  she  can  do  this  Germany 
can  not  starve  the  people,  tho 
they  may  have  to  tighten  their 
belts." 


wfc3Cv\\'«>  #s^L-    ■ — 
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IF  HE  VOE"?  THAT  .AGAlM. 
BLAMED   IF  I  "DON'T 
OiET    K'NM 
PROVOKED-' 
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AND  SOME  FOLKS  ACCUSE  US  OF  "  RUSHING  INTO  WAR!  " 

— Darling  in  the  Now  York  Tribune 


Since  this  matter  of  "starva- 
tion" is  rather  complex,  the 
York   Evening  Posi  suggest-,  that 
"the  safest  method  of  approach 
is  to  ask,  What  musl   the  G<  r- 
man    submarines   accomplish    in 
order  to  reduce  England   to  the 
condition    in    which    German} 
herself   stands  in  the  matter  of 
food'.'"      The    Evening  P 
mates    that  before    the  war  En- 
gland   imported    two -third- 
her  food,  and  three  times  as  much  per  head  of  the  popula' 
as  did   Germany;     that    is,    '"the   respective   food-import    no 
of  the  two  nations  were  66  per  cent,  and  22  per  cent.     '1 
Allied  blockade  has  virtually  cut  off  German  import-."  deprn  ing 
the  German  people  "of  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  food  requin  - 
ments  for  more  than  two  years.  .  .  .  For  the  English  people 
suffer  the  same  percentage  of  deprivation.  England  musl  losi 
little  more  than  one-third  of  Iter  food  importations."*  or  ••one- 
third  of  her  available  shipping  tonnage."      At  the  end  of   1916, 
British    merchant     shipping    was  approximately    what     it     was 
when  the  war  began,  "a  little  over  twenty  million  tons."     So 
The  Evening  Post  concludes  that   "Germany  must   sink  some- 
thing like  five  million  tons  of  English  ships  before  England  is 
as  near  to  "starvation'  as  Germany  is  to-day,*'  and  that  means 
twice  as  much  as  she  sank  during  the  first  twenty-nine  month.- 
of    the    war.     "Berlin's    own    estimate  of    Britain's  merchant- 
marine  losses  up  to  the  end  of  1916  is  2,794,000  tons.    Germany 
must  sink  three  times  that  amount  of  tonuage  and  more  before 
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she  brings  England  to  her  knees;  and  she  must  do  it,  by  her  own 
account,  in  a  few  months." 

Now  the  first  results  of  the  German  submarine'  campaign  were 
impressive.  In  the  first 'week  of  February  there  were  sunk, 
according  to  the  New  York  Times,  fifty-nine  ships  (thirty-two 
of  them  British)  with  a  total  tonnage  of  115,219.  But,  comments 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  keeping  in  mind  the  Evening  Post's  com- 
putation,  "at  this  rate,  it  would  require  about  714  days,  or 


"THE  FREEDOM   OF   Til!     -I    SiS  ?  " 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

nearly  two  years,  to  destroy  five  million  of  British  commercial 
tonnage;  ...  if   the   rate   of    the   first  week  is  not  vastly  ex- 

ded,  the  blockade  will  be  virtually  a  failure  so  far  as  starving 
Great  Britain  is  concerned." 

other  editors  call  attention  to  the  provisions  being  made  by 
England  to  cope  with  the  submarine  crisis,  such  as  the  convoy- 
ing and  arming  of  merchantmen.  And  these  plans,  a  writer  in 
the   New   York    Times  points  out,   are   known   to   include   "a 

irm  of  mine-sweepers,  the  utilization  of  scores  of  fast  de- 
-i  rovers,  a  vast  fleet  of  submarines,  naval  hydroplanes,  and 
many  thousands  of  fast-going  motor-boats,  each  fitted  with  one, 
and  in  some  instances  two,  light  guns;  the  use  of  nets  made  of 
i  be  strongest  of  metals,  and,  of  course,  countermining."  , 

But  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  laughs  at  the  stories  of  a  great 
British  antisubmarine  fleet.     We  may  be  sure,  it  says,  that — 

Whatever  antisubmarine  weapon  the  British  Government 
may  possess,  it  has  been  used  to  the  utmost  up  to  this  time. 
And  if  it  was  used  to  the  utmost  with  such  complete  failure  in 
limiting  even  Germany's  restricted  undersea  warfare,  how  much 
more  futile  will  it  be  now  that  Germany  has  turned  loose  hundreds 

of   her  newest  suhmersibles  under  a  wide-open  policy? 

"Every  sane  Englishman  knows  that,  with  Germany's  es- 
tablishment of  an  intensive  submarine  blockade,  the  food- 
supply  of  the  island  will  have  dwindled  to  nothing  within  sixty 
or  ainety  days." 

Perhaps,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  "what 
the  ' -boats  are  expected  to  do  is  to  decrease  France  and  Italy's 
supply  of  food  and  coal  and  Russia's  supply  of  munitions  rather 
than  to  starve  Kngland."  This,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
thinks,  would  be  "a  much  more  attainable  object,"  and  Beth 
mann-Uollweg  revealed  it  plainly  "in  the  emphasis  he  laid  on 
the  food  and  coal  difficulties  in  France  and  Italy."  So  that 
the  purpose  of  Germany's  new  step  "is  not  the  speedy  ending 
of  tl  by  a  body-blow  at  th<    areh-enemy,  but  intensifying 

the  pre-  in-'  on  other  members  of  the  Entente  in  the  direction 
of  a  separate  peace." 


JAPAN'S   INSISTENCE  ON   LAND-RIGHTS 

KEENLY  AS  WE  FEEL  about  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  and  jealous  as  we  are  of  our  rights  on  the  high 
seas,  we  are  also  under  obligation  to  be  considerate  of 
the  rights  of  other  nations,  observes  the  New  York  World,  with 
a  critical  glance  at  the  legislators  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  for  then- 
attempt  to  enact  antialien  land-ownership  bills  into  law  at  the 
very  moment  our  international  relations  were  reaching  the  high- 
est point  of  tension.  The  contention  of  those  States  is  that  the 
legislation  would  ride  against  all  aliens  alike,  but  outside  ob- 
servers claim  that  it  is  directed  chiefly  at  Japan  and  recall  the 
situation  in  California  in  1913  when  Secretary  Bryan,  at  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  request,  made  a  journey  to  that  State  in  an  effort 
to  indues  the  abandonment  of  anti-Japanese  legislation.  The 
"consequence,  if  not  the  direct  purpose,"  of  the  Oregon  and 
Idaho  legislatures,  The  World  goes  on  to  say,  was  to  embarrass 
the  United  States,  and  itr  charges  them  with  "a  profest  inten- 
tion to  assert  State  rights  regardless  of  the  national  interests 
and  engagements."  The  climax  was  brought  about,  press  dis- 
patches inform  us,  by  the  approach  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Aimaro  Sato,  to  the  State  Department.  No  formal  protest 
was  lodged,  according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  but  it  was  made  evident  that  the  Japanese 
Government  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  its  opposition  to 
any  legislation  that  might  discriminate  against  its  citizens. 
The  State  Department  sought  the  immediate  cooperation  of  the 
Senators  from  Idaho  and  Oregon.  Senator  Chamberlain,  of 
the  latter  State,  is  quoted  by  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Polk,  Coun- 
selor of  the  State  Department,  that  "To  advise  the  legislature 
of  my  State  not  to  pass  a  bill  preventing  Japanese  from  acquir- 
ing land  there  would  be  to  act  directly  contrary  to  the  dictates 
of  my  conscience."  But  Senator  Borah  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
State  Senate  of  Idaho,  which  the  press  record  in  part  as  follows: 

"  I  am  quite  in  favor  of  Idaho  exercising  the  right  when  neces- 
sary to  say  who  shall  own  her  land,  but  in  this  critical  hour  for 
our  Government  we  ought  not  to  exercise  that  right  unless  the 
situation  commands  us  to  do  so.  Furthermoie,  I  have  reason 
to  believe  the  whole  matter  can  be  adjusted  satisfactorily  through 
diplomatic  channels." 

In  response  to  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  the  alien- 
land  bills  were  killed  in  both  States,  and  the  prompt  action  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon  wins  them  warm  praise  for  their  genuinely 
patriotic  spirit  in  putting  the  welfare  of  the  nation  before  their 
individual  interests.  Japan  objected  to  the  proposed  Idaho  bill, 
Boise  dispatches  advise  us,  for  the  same  reason,  that  it  is  opposed 
to  California's  similar  antialien  land-ownership  law.  And  we 
hear  from  Salem  that  Oregon's  antialien  land  bill  was  aimed  to 
prohibit  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hindus  from  owning  land  or 
making  long-term  leases.  The  author  of  this  bill,  Senator 
Wilbur,  of  Hood  River,  is  reported  by  the  press  as  saying  in  the 
State  Senate  that  he  withdrew  it  of  his  own  volition,  and  with- 
out pressure  from  the  State  Department,  and  he  added: 

"I  have  not  lost  faith  in  this  bill.  I  think  the  time  is  coming 
when  members  of  the  Oregon  legislature  will  be  sent  here  with 
instructions  to  pass  such  a  law.  I  hope  the  time  is  coming 
when  we  should  no  longer  submit  to  the  dictation  of  a  foreign 
Power  in  our  internal  affairs. 

"If  these  were  normal  times  I  would  not  withdraw  this  bill, 
but  on  account  of  existing  conditions  I  wish  to  leave  the  Oov- 
ernment  at  Washington  free  to  handle  the  situation." 

The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  and  other  journals  point  out  that 
present  internal  difficulties  in  Japan  made  the  alien  land-law 
movement  most  inopportune,  because  "in  the  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  popular  feeling  there  over  the  political  complications 
that  led.  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  there  is  danger  of 
dragging  in  this  American  legislation  as  an  issue  and  forcing 
the  Government  to  radical  action."     We  read  then: 
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THE  NEW  DICTATOR. 

— Hope  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Germany. — -"  I  trust  i hat  you  do  not  misunderstand  me." 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 


TWO   HOLD-UPS. 


"Under  the  agreement  with  Japan,  Tokyo  claims  the  United 
States  has  consented  to  Japanese  ownership  of  agricultural  as 
well  as  other  land,  the  point  in  dispute.  If  that  is  so,  the  State 
legislation  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  treaty  which,  under  our 
Constitution,  has  all  the  force  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  nation. 
The  test  would  come  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
if  it  could  be  got  there.  But  neither  Government  wishes  it  car- 
ried to  that  point,  preferring  to  rely  upon  a  sort  of  'gentlemen's 
agreement'  which  avoids  involving  the  honor  of  cither  nation." 

There  is  something  seriously  wrong  with  our  national  struc- 
ture, remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  when  in  a  national  crisis  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  plead  with  two 
State  Legislatures  not  to  embarrass  the  Government  by  passing 
State  laws  contravening  a  solemn  agreement  entered  into  with 
a  foreign  Power.  While  there  is  nothing  alarming  in  the  pres- 
ent situation,  it  is  highly  illuminating,  according  to  this  journal, 
which  wonders  how  we  can  ever  formulate  an  international  policy 
'.'if  the  Government  is  impotent  to  carry  out  its  contracts," 
and  it  adds: 

"More  than  once  we  have  had  to  confess  our  inability  to 
enforce  in  our  own  courts  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens.      We  have 

had  solemn  agreements  overridden  by  vetoes  of  state  legislatures 

or  by  labor  dictators.  •   Even    now  .  .  .  there  is  no  Likelihood 
that  there  will  be  anything  more  than  a  postponement  of  the 

embarrassment     for    the    Federal    Government,     which    can    do 

nothing  but  plead  with  the  legislatures  in  question." 

« 
To  those  who  would  criticize  Idaho  and  Oregon  for  deliberately 

adding  to  the  anxieties  of  the  nation  in  a   time  of  crisis,   the 

New  York  Evening  Post  says  such  an  intention  is  " inconceivable.' ' 

This  journal  adds: 

"What  happened  in  the  Far  West  is  not  really  a  case  of 
putting  local  prejudice  above  the  national  necessity.  It  is 
rather  an  illustration  of  parochialism  here  in  the  Hast.  These 
measures  have  no  doubt  been  tinder  consideration  for  some  tiuio 
in  Idaho  and  Oregon,  but  have  aroused  no  attention  elsewhere 
because  they  had  not  yet  led  up  to  a  crisis;  it  is  the  crisis  that 
makes  good  newspaper  copy.  The  sudden  danger  as  regards 
Germany,  by  turning  people's  minds  to  all  the  possibilities 
involved  in  war,  threw  Idaho  and  Oregon  into  stulden  relief." 


IGNORANT   ALIENS   BARRED 

THE  THIRD  STRIKE  is  not  necessarily  an  "out  " 
in  some  games,  it  has  been  observed.  Three  times  the 
literacy  test  for  immigrants  was  approved  by  Congress 
only  to  succumb  to  a  Presidential  veto.  But  a  fourth  oppor- 
tunity is  given;  Congress  overrides  the  veto,  and  there  is  a  "home 
run"  instead  of  a  "strike-out."'  The  score  stands,  and  at 
May  1  illiterate  immigrants  will  be  denied  access  to  our  less 
hospitable  shores.  This  bill,  the  tirst  to  1»-  passed  over  President 
Wilson's  veto,  was  carried  b\  a  vote  of  L's7  to  106  in  the  House; 
and  (12  to  10  in  the  Senate.  Thus,  observes  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  has  Congress  victoriously 
"ended  a  fighl  for  the  restriction  of  immigration  by  the  literacy 
test  which  began  in  1897,  when  Presidenl  Cleveland  vetoed 
(he  measure.  Presidenl  Tafi  also  vetoed  the  provision,  and 
President  Wilson  has  done  -,)  twice."  To  be  admitted  under 
the  new  law,  says  Th   Times  editorially, 

"Aliens  over  sixteen  must  read  in  any  Language  or  dialect 
designated  l>.\  the  immigrant  'not  less  than  thirty  or  more  than 
fort\  words  in  ordinary  use';  and  aliens  who  on  account  of  race 
or  religious  persecution  have  had  no  opportunity  to  get  an 
education  are  exempt  from  the  test.  Any  admitted  or  admis- 
sible alien,  or  citizen  of  the  United  States,  'may  bring  in  or 
send  for  his  father  or  grandfather  over  55  years,  his  wife,  bis 
mother,  his  grandmother,  or  his  unmarried  or  widowed  daughter, 
if  otherwise  admissible,  whether  such  relative  can  nail  or  not: 
and  such  relative  shall  be  permitted  to  inter.' 

"The  literacy  test  apart,  the  Immigration  Hill  contains  elab- 
orate and  detailed  provisions  of  exclusion.  :  which  are 
to  bo  commended.  'All  idiots,  imbecih  le-minded  per- 
sons, epileptics,  insane  persons.'  and  so  on.  paupers,  defec.tr 
criminals,  the  tuberculous,  anarchists,  these  and  other  exclusj 
for  physical  or  moral  reasons  and  the  welfare  of  the  State,  will. 
if  faithfully  administered,  he  a  national  protection." 

Not  the  South  alone,  but  "the  labor  element  in  the  Xorth, 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  farmers9  organizations, 
and  millions  of  citizens  demand  restricted  immigration."  Shouted 
Congressman    Burnett    during    the    debates    in    the    House    of 
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Representatives.  But  the  Minneapolis  Journal  is  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  "Mr.  Wilson  more  accurately  represents  the 
sentiment  of  the  country'*  regarding  Mr.  Burnett's  measure 
than  does  Congress.  If  the  daily  press  reflect  public  opinion, 
The  Journal  is  apparently  correct.  In  his  veto  message  Presi- 
dent Wilson  thus  briefly  stated  the  chief  arguments  against  the 
test  now  adopted: 

'The  literacy  test  constitutes  a  radical  change  in  the  policy 
of  the  nation  which  is  not  justified  in  principle.  It  is  not  a  test 
of  character,  of  quality,  or  of  personal  fitness,  but  would  operate 
in  most  cases  merely  as  a  penalty  for  lack  of  opportunity  in  the 
country  from  which  the  alien  seeking  admission  came. 

'"The  opportunity  to  gain  an  education  is  in  many  cases  one 
of  the  chief  opportunities  sought  by  the  immigrant  in  coming 
to  the  United  States,  and  our  experience  in  the  past  has  not 
been  that  the  illiterate  immigrant  is  as  such  an  undesirable 
immigrant.  Tests  of  quality  and  of  purpose  can  not  be  objected 
to  on  principle,  but  tests  of  opportunity  surely  may  be." 

Moreover,  added  President  Wilson,  to  exempt  from  the  test 
aliens  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  "might  lead  to  very 
delicate  and  hazardous  diplomatic  situations,"  since  "the  im- 
migration officials  would  be  obliged  in  effect  to  pass  judgment 
upon  the  laws  and  practises  of  a  foreign  Government  and  de- 
dare  that  they  did  or  did  not  constitute  religious  persecutions." 

The  President  was  right,  declares  the  New  York  World,  "the 
illiteracy  test  is  un-American,  a  dangerous  and  mischievous 
innovation."     According  to  The  World, 

"The  success  attending  legislation  of  this  kind  in  Congress 
must  be  attributed  to  the  influence,  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  which  organized  labor  exerts  over  that  body. 
Unionism's  aim  is  not  so  much  the  advancement  of  learning  as 
t  he  creation  of  a  labor  scarcity,  and  it  makes  illiteracy  a  fatal 
defect,  because  that  is  likely  to  be  the  most  far-reaching.  Con- 
sidering the  part  that  unlettered  immigrants  and  the  children 
of  unlettered  immigrants  have  taken  in  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  amazing  that  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 


nothing  has  stood  in  the  way  of  these  bigoted  and  selfish  designs 
of  a  comparatively  small  class  but  the  true  Americanism  of 
three  Presidents." 

Now  "the  door  to  opportunity  in  America  is  no  longer  open 
to  those  who  without  fault  have  failed  to  obtain  opportunities 
elsewhere";  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  adds,  "the  futility 
of  the  action  is  fully  equal  to  its  unfriendliness."  The  New  York 
Sun  would  "thank  God  that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  live 
to  see  a  statute  put  on  the  books  which  brands  his  father  as  an 
undesirable  citizen."  "The  increase  of  ability  to  read  and 
write  is  an  incident  in  the  progress  of  civilization,"  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  observes;  "the  mainspring  of  progress  is 
an  honest  mind  in  a  sound  body."  "Some  who  know  how  to 
write  and  speak  English  who  do  so  too  much  are  bothering  us 
considerably  more"  than  the  illiterate  immigrants  just  now, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Washington  Times;  or,  as  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  explains,  "the  black-hand  criminal  is  always  writing 
notes."  Further  to  demonstrate  that  Congressmen  do  not 
cast  their  votes  according  to  editorial  sentiment,  we  might 
quote  a  score  of  equally  vigorous  protests  from  other  representa- 
tive papers. 

Yet  the  Congressmen  who  voted  so  solidly  for  a  literacy  test 
are  not  altogether  without  newspaper  support.  "The  true 
American,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  "will 
not  regret  that  at  last  our  great  ports  will  cease  to  be  a  profitable 
dumping-ground  for  enterprising  steamship  companies,  which  in 
past  years  have  lured  illiterates  to  'the  land  of  the  free'  for  the 
passage-money  there  was  in  it."  The  Boston  Transcript  also 
believes  that  the  literacy  test  is  supported  by  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  as  the  only  apparently  avail- 
able form  of  restriction.  And  the  Troy  Record  approves  it  as 
"the  only  practical  barrier  yet  suggested  to  stem  a  tide  of  in- 
flowing multitudes  who  may  wish  to  leave  Europe  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


==~i         no**/   wouldn't  ) 

\    I     LOOK    CUTE.         ) 

S  THOUGH    1  M  y 


The  freedom  of  the  seas  will  now  be  enjoyed    by  icebergs   and    fish. — 
Brooklyn  "Eagle. 

Yoi     might    think  Constantino  and  Carranza  had  studied  temporizing 
in  the  same  school. — A  i  u    \  '>rk  Evening  Sun. 

It    may    be    written    in    bistorj     that    Germany    was   submarined  by 
her  own    [/-©oats. —  New    York    World. 

Besides,  a  literacj  test  would  re- 
quire .-i  considerable  reorganization 
.'iiiiMig    immigrat  inn    officials. — Newark 

VVONDEB    if    th"    Kaiser   is   planning 
to    eat     his     nexl     Christmas    dinner 
in     Boston     ot     New     York?  —  B<- 
/ ranst  1 1  pi. 

The  average  (  congressman  displays 
less  interest  in  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
than  in  freegardi  n-seeds      Philadelphia 

SurlU     \, 

i       Charles    i.   ans    Hughes 
perfectly   understands  what    the   Presi- 
dent means bj  "  peace  without  victoi 
Yorl    Telegraph. 

puzzling    feature    of    the 
situation    i-    how,  in 
price-    i  h,  j    were   able   to   buj     .  ■ 
foi   %i   per  in   '  'inejrmati.      India 

I   THINK  thai  any  thoughtless,  heed- 

pro 
nation    into  war. "     William    Randolph 

B      i  he   wa>    did 
*i  oil.    Journal   in 
i/, i 

York 

•  ■    tnembi 

i.'    permitted  to 

r   main    in    I  he    I    nited 

I     I  I 
I    and    white 

"IK. 


Tin.  Mexicans  can't  lose  us. 


GOING  TO  TAKE    ■  .    Tjtii'  this  SEASON? 

\  coating  of  paint ...  in  vertical  tripes  three  meters  broad,  alter- 
nd  red;  on  every  masl  .,  i.,,r<  n.-,,g  of  checkered  while 
and  nil,  on  tin   item  the  American  national  flag."    Prom  the  German 
note,  January  31,  telling  how  Am.  i  li  an  ihlp    mu  i  dress  to  he  safe. 

— Darling  in  (lie  New  York  Tribune 


It  is  so  kind  of  (he  Kaiser  to  permit  ns  to  continue  our  coastwise  traffic 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Calobies  and   vitamines  may  sustain  life,  but  imperfect  man  craves 
food. — New  York  Sun. 

As  the  Army  comes  out,  an  ambassador 
goes  in. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Famine  is  a  hopeful  bidder  for  the 
peace-prize. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

THE  public  would  be  glad  if  some  of 
the  force  used  in  feeding  could  be  ap- 
plied to  food-prices. — Newark  News. 

There's  no  use  in  trying  to  identify 
Mr.  Lawson's  "Senator 'O.'"  Thede- 
scription  fits  too  many.  —  Nashville 
Southern  Lumberman. 

What  on  earth  can  be  delaying 
lien-  llollweg  in  formally  announcing 
that  the  (nited  .Slates  started  the 
war? — -Boston  Transcript. 

The  United  States  may  find  itself  in 
a   League   of    Cowers    lo    enforce    peace 

and  justice  even  before  Mr.  Wilson  be- 
lieved if  possible. — New  York  Sun. 

If  they  paint  up  an  American  ship 
that  way  to  win  i  he  privilege  of  creep- 
ing into  and  out  of  Falmouth  once  a 
week,  the  Dove  of  Peace  will  have  re- 
signed in  favor  of  the  zebra.  New 
)  ork   World. 

In    the  event  of  war,  says  Kill  lirvan. 

the  United  States  must  noli  join  hands 
with  the  Allies.  These  militaristic  jin- 
goes who  think  we  could  licit  German] 
all  alone  ought  to  be  muzzled.  Phila- 
delphia North   American. 

Colonel    Bryan    tells    the    public 
what    i he    President   ought  not  to  do 
and  Colonel  Roosevelt  tells  ii  what  the 
President  ought  i<>  have  done  long  ago 
wii.ii  io  <io  the  Poesident  will  decide. 

Springfield  Republican 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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CAN   THE  "U'-BOAT   WIN   THE   WAR? 


THE  EMPHATIC  DISAPPROVAL  aroused  throughout 
the  neutral  world  by  Germany's  resumption  of  un- 
restricted submarine  warfare  leads  many  competent 
observers  to  inquire  whether  the  Fatherland  is  not  paying  too 
liigh  a  price  for  what  may,  after  all,  prove  an  expensive  luxury. 
Even  in  Germany  itself  there  are  naval  critics  of  high  standing 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  warn  the  German  nation  that  submarine 
warfare  may  not  yield  the  great 
results  that  have  been  expected. 
To  this  number  belongs  Captain 
Persius,  who,  in  the  Berliner  Taye- 
blatt,  asks  whether  the  submarine 
war  on  merchant  shipping  will 
be  "a  most  important  factor  in 
bringing  about  peace,"  and  he  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  it  will. 
Writing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  and  having  in  mind  just 
such  a  development  as  has  trans- 
pired, he  says: 

"The  increasing  success  of  our 
submarines  has  in  the  last 
few  months  become  surprizing. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  would  be 
more  foolish  than  to  build  up 
hopes  on  this  and  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  our  successes  must 
go  on  increasing  at  the  same 
rate,  so  that  in  spring  we  might 
be  sinking  a  million  tons  a  month. 
The  more  the  submarine  war  on 
commerce  increases,  the  more 
serious  become  the  difficulties  it 
has  to  face.  The  number  of  ships 
daring  to  go  to  sea  declines,  the 
ships  which  still  sail  are  more 
strongly  armed,  and  the  skill  of 
their  captains  in  repelling  sub- 
marine attacks  increases.  Last- 
ly, the  number  of  enemy  instru- 
ments for  destroying  submarines 

increases.  ...  It  would  be  a  sin  against  our  own  people  to 
conceal  the  truth — that  endless  waiting  and  inexhaustible  con- 
fidence are  necessary  in  our  submarines  till  they  will  finally  be 
able  to  reach  the  desired  goal. 

"If  one  underestimates  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  it  is  sheer 
ingratitude  to  our  submarine  crews,  who  are  beyond  all  praise, 
who  fearlessly  set  out  again  and  again  on  voyages  full  of  danger 
beyond  description,  ready  to  offer  their  lives  for  their  country, 
perhaps  in  a  most  painful  fashion.  .  .  .  That  German  submarines 

are   inspired   by  an   untiring  activity    is  shown    from    the   figures 

of  tonnage  destroyed:  1915:  January,  14,00;)  tons;  February, 
127.000;  March.  83,000;  April,  33,000;  May,  93,000;  June, 
84,000;  July.  77,000,  etc.  In  1916  the  figures  rose  rapidly. 
In  January-February,  238,000  tons  were  sunk,  in  March  and 
April,  432,000  ton's.  In  September,  141  enemy  ships  were  sunk 
of  1S2.000  Ions,  and  39  neutrals  of  72,000  tons,  and  in  October, 
14(i  enemy  ships  of  306,500  tons  and  72  neutrals  of  87,000  tons. 

In  November  the  tonnage  rose  to  408,500,  and  the  December 
total,  no!  yet  published,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  similar. 

"The  English  \'a\\  finds  itself  practically  impotent  against 
the  losses  of  I  he  mercantile  marine.  Its  submarines  can  not 
return  like  for  like  to  the  enemy.  The  merchant  shipping  of 
the  Central  Powers  has  disappeared  from  the  seas  since  the 
outbreak  of  war,  so  that  il  can  not  be  attacked.  Where  traffic 
still  goes  on,  as  in  the  Baltic,  the  English  and  Russian  sub- 
marines have  been  a  failure.  We  have  done  our  best,  so  far 
with  success,  to  turn  the  fact  thai  we  are  cut  off  from  the  world's 
markets  to  our  advantage.     We  cherish  the  expectation  that  the 


A  STRAIN  ON   THE   AFFECTIONS 
Norwegian  (to  Swede) — "What — you  here,  too?    I   thought  you 


were  a  friend  of  Germany  ?  " 
Swede — "I  was." 


enemy  will  not  be  so  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered 
situation  when  the  economic  war  has  been  intensified  still  more. 
There  is  therefore  a  contest  between  us.  the  object  of  which 
is  to  cripple  the  other  side  economically.  The  future  Btill 
conceals  from  us  who  will  hold  out  longest  in  the  race." 

Admiral  Lacaze,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  tell-  the 
French  Senate  that  Germany's  move  is  "  horrible,  but  ineffective." 

This  judgment  lie  bases  upon 
the  performances  of  German 
submarines  in  I  he  past .  and  >tate- 
that  during  the  last  eleven 
months  they  have  sunk  only 
one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  the 
tonnage  entering  French  ports. 
As  reported  by  the  Paris  Journal 
des  Debals,  he  began  by  stating 
that  the  aim  of  the  German 
Government  was  rather  to  ter- 
rorize than  to  destroy: 

"The  Germans  are   trying  to 

do  now  what  they  always  have 
done.  The  world  ought  to  know 
that  they  have  endeavored  to 
terrify  us  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Disregarding  the 
humanitarian  engagements  they 
made  at  The  Hague,  they  have 
not  hesitated  to  throw  crews 
and  passengers  into  frail  boats 
and  abandon  them  to  the  waves 
in  tempests  far  from  any  coast. 
In  a  great  many  cases,  even  re- 
cently, numbers  of  their  victims 
who  could  not  be  r<  ached  in  time 
died  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold. 
What  more  horrible  than  that 
can  the  Germans  do?  There  is 
not  a  man  in  the  world  who  has 
not  learned  with  horror  of  the 
deeds  of  which  the  Germans  have 
been  guilty.  The  declaration  of 
to-day  does  not  move  us.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  and  civilians 
all  maintain  the  same  cairn  before  the  horrible  crimes  of  our 
enemy." 

After   saying   that    the    French    naval  authorities   had   taken 

every  precaution,  he  continued: 

"•Fifty-one  million  tuns  of  merchandise  entered  our  ports 
during  (he  last  eleven  moirths.  One-half  of  1  per  cent,  has 
been  sunk  b\  submarines.  Possibbj  in  the  future  this  propor- 
tion will  be  a  little  higher,  but  the  sole  iv-ult  will  be  that  the 
country  will  understand  more  thoroughly  that  we  are  at  war." 

The  great  majority  of  the  German  papers  think  that  the  new 
campaign    marks   the   beginning  of   the   end   of   the   war.    which, 

they  confidently  believe,  will  be  broughl  to  a  victorious  con- 
clusion before  the  summer.     The   Berlin   Lokal  Anzeiger  voi 

the  general  opinion  when  it   says: 

"What  is  now  demanded  of  our  [/-boats  surpasses  all  they 
have  heretofore  accomplished.  They  are  expected  to  shut  off 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  from  all  oversea  communication,  a 
task  which  only  a  few  years  ago  no  sane  person  would  have 
thought  worth  discussing.  No  higher,  praise  could  be  paid 
to  the  excellent  reputation  which  our  ('-boat  commanders  have 
created  for  themselves  within  two  years  than  the  fact  that  to-day 
nobody  doubts  their  ability  to  accomplish  this  gigantic  task. 

"They  will  do  it.     As  to  that,  there  is  only  one  opinion  in  all 


"UusSittip* 


— Punch  (London). 
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Germany  and  among  her  allies.     They  will  impose  Germany's 

victorious  will  upon  a  vainglorious  enemy. 

"In  these  last  two  years  they  have  gained  immense  experience 

in  the  new  method  of  warfare.     They  have  learned  to  fight 

wind  and  sea  and  British  Cunning  and  their  boats  have  developed 

an   efficiency    never   dreamed   of   before.     They   have   to   deal 

with  a  hostile  merchant  fleet,  which  in  the  hard  service  of  the 

war  has  lost  much  of  its  former  efficiency,  being  manned  by 

crews  that  are  certainly  no  longer  first  class.     The  best  seamen 

were  long  ago  absorbed  by  the 

navy.     Their  places  were  taken 

by  colored  men,  and  we  know  by 

experience  how  the  sight  of  our 

£/-bOats    affects     the    spirit    of 

hostile  and  neutral  crews.     Our 

T-boat  commanders  do  not  fear 

the  enemy's  mysterious  means  of 

destruction,  of  which  there   has 

been  so  much  talk  of  late.  The 
conviction  that  the  whole  Ger- 
man people  is  behind  them  will 
lead  them  and  their  brave  crews 
to  the  highest  spheres  of  glory. 

"Our  enemies  are  seen  to  be 
already  in  fear  of  what  is  coming. 
They  were  asking  for  it  and  shall 
not  be  disappointed. 

"As  to  the  neutrals — we  can 
no  longer  be  bothered  l.\  their 
opinion.  We  have  onl.\  one  duty 
now  io  win.  To  this  end  we 
must  look  neither-  to  right  nor 
left  until  the  German   war-aims 

are   reached." 


(( 


N1 


"I  STTHEHOHENZOLLERNS 

Such  is  the  A  ,1m, ,1,1  of  a  pam- 
phlet issued  l>\  the  "Association 
of  Male  <  !itizens  of  Southern  I  ier- 

maliy"  entitled   "The  <  >nl\    \\a.\ 

(  hit."  It  is  published  in  Munich 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  a  pr<  sum- 
ablj  pseudonymous  "Heinrich 
Sieger."  His  thesis  is  that  Ger- 
many's victories  resemble  those 
of  King  Pyrrhus,  only  more  so, 
each  victory  being,  in  Fact,  more 
costly  than  a  defeat.    He  writes: 


CALL!  \<.    THE    BLUFF. 
Wilhelm — " Our  arms  lmse  triumphed,  yet   our  noble  otter  or 
peace   has   been    impudently  rejected  by  the  enemy     What    is  our 
iic\i  step 

Karl — "  Unconditional  surrender." 

—Pdssituj  show  (London). 


Germanj  cries,  'We  will  fighl  till  the  last  man,  and  when  no 
"iore  me,,  are  left  we  will  enroll  women  and  old  ,,„,,,'  bul  the 
people  themselves  are  convinced  that  no  maneuver  of  this  son 
can  averl  ultimate  defeat,  which  at  this  momenl  is  mathemat- 
ically certain." 

The  pamphleteer  regards  fiermany's  present  -it  nation  as 
identical  with  that  of  the  French  Empire  a  century  ago.     When 

I  he  crucial   momenl    comes   will    William    II.,   he  asks,  stand   pre- 
pare,!  h,  sacrifice  himself  for  the  German  people  as  Napoleon 

did'.'        lie  add-: 

"Even  a-  Franc  avoided  terrible  peace-condition-  by  depos- 
ing Napoleon,  so  Germany,  faced  by  the  mho,,  of  final  catas- 
trophe, will  one  day  be  driven  to  decide  on  deposing  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  favor  of  a  Bavarian  rule,-.  The  house  „f  Wittelsbach 
has  fulfilled  all  it-  duties  to  the  Empire;  its  escutcheon  is  un- 

ined,  and  in  this  war  it  has  won  its  laurels  again  and  again. 
Not  only  would  the  German  Empire  under  a  Wittelsbach 
dynastj  offer  the  necessarj  security  for  a  European  peace,  i„n 
al-o  the  possibility  of  realizing  a  still  greater  Germany." 

The  writer  fore-,,-    thai    England,    France,  and    Russia  will 

er  consenl    to  negotiate   peace  with   the  present   Kaiser  or 

the  German  Crown   Prince,  whereas  "with  the  disappearance 

of  the  Hohenzollerns  it   will  become  possible  lor  Germanj    to 

mote   and   cemenl    cordial    relations    with    England,   as   has 

pened  in  '  lr<  al   Britain's  r<  lation     with  Franc." 

The   Zurich    Volksrechi   says    thai    He    documenl    hen     ,,,„, 

inar  i  state  of  opinion  very  widely  diffused  in  Bavaria. 


KARL   I.   HOUSECLEANING 

EW    BROOMS    SWEEP    CLEAN,"  says    an      old 

proverb,  and  the  new  Emperor  of   Austria    seems 

to  be  using  the   broomstick  pretty  freely  to  sweep 

out  the  old  officials  at  Vienna  and  Budapest.     Both  in  Entente 

and  neutral  lands  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  Karl  I. 

is  a  little  restive  under  the  direction  of  his  more  powerful  ally 

at  Berlin.  Many  observers  think 
that  the  Austro-Hungarian  ruler 
would  welcome  peace  at  any  price 
that  would  maintain  the  integrity 
of  his  realm,  and  that  he  is  work- 
ing to  that  end, despite  the  avowed 
peace-aims  of  the  Entente  point- 
ing to  the  disruption  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  should  that  combina- 
tion of  Powers  ever  attain  a  po- 
sition where  they  can  dictate  a 
victor's  peace.  The  London  Na- 
tion discusses  the  situation  and 
remarks  upon  the  political  ex- 
plosion in  Austria  that  followed 
the  young  Emperor's  accession. 
It  says: 

'There  has  been  in  a  few  weeks 
a  complete  upheaval  in  the  po- 
litical world  of  Vienna.  Since 
the  young  Emperor  came  to  the 
throne,  one  Premier  (Dr.  von 
Korlxr)  has  been  dismissed,  and 
another  (Dr.  von  Spitzmuller) 
has  failed  to  form  a  Ministry. 
Both  of  them  are  Germans. 
The  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  Baron  Burian,  a 
nominee  of  the  Magyar  Dicta- 
tor, Tis/.a,  has  also  fallen.  The 
two  men  who  have  climbed  to 
power  (Count  ( !zernin  as  Foreign 
Minister  and  Count  Clam-Mar- 
tinic,  as  Austrian  Premier)  are, 
both  of  them,  Czechs,  and  both 
belong  to  the  group  which  worked 
for  very  definite  ends  under  (he 
murdered  Archduke  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand. We  know,  or  can  guess,  some  of  the  questions  at  issue 
during  these  crises  t\u-  calling  of  the  Reichsrath,  the  status 
of  (Jalieia,  the  future  of  the  South  Slavs,  the  periodical 
'compromise'  (Ausgleich)  with  Hungary,  and  the  means  of 
attaining   an    early    peace.      If    is   admitted    that,    the    initiative 

m    the    recent    German    overtures   for    peace   came    from    the 

Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  said  that  Austria,  in  the  last  stages 
of     privation,     and     at      the     end     of     her     endurance,     without, 

actually  contemplating  a  separate  peace,  is  trying  to  open 
separate  conversations  with  Britain  and  France  in  order  to 
prepare  the  basis  for  a  general  peace.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  ^uess 
that  the  Kaiser's  sudden  departure  from  Vienna,  on  the  eve  of 
the  old  Emperor's  funeral,  must  have  followed  souk;  sharp 
difference  of  opinion  with  the  young  Emperor." 

The  lesson   that   The  Nation  draws  from  these  signs  is  thus 
exprest: 

"  W  ha  t  we  may  say  tenta  t  iyely,  however,  is  this:  The  German- 
Magyar  ascendency  is  no  longer  secure,  and  some,  at  least,  of 
the  Slavs  of  both  monarchies  have  a  brighter  prospect  before 
them.  If  th,\  can  l>,  rendered  contented,  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy is  no  longer  tied  by  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  to  the 
German  Empire.  -Central  Europe,'  even  on  the  political  side, 
i  not  inevitable.  On  its  economic  side,  it  is  well  known  that 
even  the  Magyars  dread  the  German  commercial  ascendency." 

Neutral   journal-    also    believe    that    Austria-I  I ungary  is    now 

in  the  process  of  an  "evolution  toward  peace"  as  the  Journal  ,/<■ 

<;,„<:,,  express,-  p.     The  Swiss  organ  continues: 

'Froffl    th.     moment    Hi,     young   couple   ascended    the    throne 
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THE   EMPEROR   KARL  I.   REPEATS   HIS   CORONATION   OATH    BEFORE   THE   PEOPLE. 

The  Hungarian  Premier,  Count  Tisza,  whose  political  future  is  in  the  balance,  stands  at  the  left,  between  Cardinal  Czernoch,  the  Primate  of 
Hungary,  who  is  administering  the  oath,  and  the  Emperor.      This  ceremony  took  place  outside  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mary,  at  Budapest. 


surprizes  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession  at  Vienna, 
and  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  P^mpire  has  traversed  years  of 
history.  At  Court  a  clean  sweep  has  been  made,  and  the  chief 
influence  has  now  passed  to  Count  Berchtold  and  Prince  Lob- 
kovitz,  whose  name  has  hitherto  been  unknown  in  active  politics. 

"But  the  dismissal  of  men  such  as  Privy  Councilor  Singer- 
Sieghart,  the  all-powerful  instigator  of  Germanic  policy  in 
Austria;  Baron  Machio,  the  Departmental  Chief  of  the  Austrian 
Foreign  Office;  and  especially  Count  Forgach,  for  ten  years  the 
instrument  of  anti-Servian  policy  and  author  of  the  ultimatum 
to  Servia  in  1914,  and  consequently  one  of  the  men  most  directly 
responsible  for  this  war,  is  particularly  significant.  It  clearly 
betrays  the  Emperor's  intention  to  rid  his  entourage  of  those 
compromised  in  the  origin  of  the  present  struggle. 

"Karl  I.  has  no  more  use  for  the  partizans  of  "war.  Is  it 
because  he  wants  peace?  Austria  is  certainly  in  need  of  it, 
and  we  understand  that  she  has  never  dared  to  publish  the 
result-  of  her  last  war-loan.  Even  her  own  Germanophile  press 
points  out  certain  dissonances  between  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
issued  to  their  armies  by  the  German  Kaiser  and  Karl  1.  Count 
Goluchowski,  who  is  now  in  Switzerland  as  representative  of  his 
Sovereign,  is  allowing  certain  rumors  to  circulate." 

Turning  to  the  sister  kingdom  of  Hungary,  signs  are  not  lacking 
that  changes  as  radical  are  soon  to  take  place  in  the  political 
world.  The  attention  of  the  Hungarians  is  focused  upon 
Count  Andrassy,  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  now  all-powerful 
Count  Tisza,  whose  rule  was  characterized  by  Count  Andrassy 
in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  as  one  of  "unscrupulous  oppression 
and  corrupt  and  arbitrary  methods."  At  his  coronation  Karl 
bestowed  upon  Count  Andrassy  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
universally  held  to  be  one  of  the  highest  distinctions  in  Chris- 
tendom. Count  Tisza  does  not  possess  it  and  the  Pesli  Naplo 
thinks  that  the  bestowal  of  the  honor  on  Count  Andrassy  marks 
the  end  of  Count  Tisza's  long  ascendency.     It  writes: 

"To  become  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
almost,  makes  one  a  member  of  the  Royal  House,  the  possessor 
of  the  decoration  being  adores t  by  the  King  as  mon  cher  cousin. 


The  honor  bestowed  on  Count  Andrassy  means  the  virtual 
dismissal  of  Count  Tisza,  for  it  shows  that  by  his  attack  upon 
the  Premier  he  did  not  become  unworthy  of  the  honor." 

The  Budapest  Nepszava  holds  similar  views  and  say-: 

"In  political  circles,  the  news  of  Count  Andrassy's  decora- 
tion with  the  Golden  Fleece  produces  the  impression  thai  it  is 
a  moral  impossibility  that  Count  Tisza  should  remain  in  his  posi- 
tion. After  the  unqualified  attack  delivered  against  him  bj  Count 
Andrassy,  that  the  latter  should  be  rewarded  by  a  decoration 
of  this  kind  shows  that  Count  Tisza's  fall  is  inevitable." 

The  fall  of  Count  Tisza,  says  the  London  Morning  Post, 
would  be  an  event  of  far-reaching  importance.  The  London 
organ  thinks  that  the  appointment  of  Count  Andrassy  would 
bring  peace  nearer  by  destroying  the  present  close  cooperation 

between  Berlin  and  Budapest  under  Count  Tisza.     It  proceeds: 

• 
"The  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  has  throughout  played  B 
most  prominent  part  in  bringing  about  the  war  and  in  the  war- 
policy  of  the  Central  Empires.  Be  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing German  domination  within  and  beyond  the  Monarchy, 
and  was  the  dupe  of  Germany  with  regard  to  her  ambition  to 
control  one-half  of  Europe  for  the  furtherance  of  the  scheme 
regarding  the  Near  East,  known  as  the  Bagdad-Berlin  scheme. 
It  was  he  who  helped  the  Germans  to  establish  the  'military 
unity,'  the  single  command,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  lay  hands 
on  the  armies  of  the  Monarchy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  mak< 
disentanglement  impossible,  and  it  was  he  who  silenced  the 
Hungarian  press  and  Opposition  in  the  interests  of  Germanj 
and  Austria.  His  services,  in  fact,  have  been  invaluable  to  the 
German  Government  in  securing  for  it  the  political  and  military 
advantages  it  possesses  at  present  in  the  Central  Empires. 
Count  Tisza's  fate,  therefore,  is  a  question  of  immense  impor- 
tance from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  world-conflagration. 
The  Monarchy  is  an  indispensable  asset  to  Germany,  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  her  whether  it> 
destinies  are  to  be  controlled  b\  her  sworn  friend  and  ally  Count 
Tisza  or  a  young  and  vigorous  ruler  resolved  on  concluding 
peace.*' 
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ONE   OF  BRITAIN'S  HUGE  SHELL  STORE-HOUSES,  COVERING  TEN  ACRES. 


THE   ENTENTE   FACING   HUNGER 

THE  FAILURE  OF  U-BOAT  WAR,  say  some  of  the 
German  economists,  would  still  leave  the  Entente  coun- 
tries confronted  by  the  specter  of  starvation.  The 
success  of  the  presenl  submarine  campaign,  they  tell  us,  wil] 
bring  England  to  her  knees  within  a  month,  but  in  any  case  the 
whole  Entente  will  see  famine  by  the  end  of  April.  This  view 
is  diseusl  at  Length  by  Dr.  Paul  Rahrbach,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  German  socialists,  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Polilik,  a  weekly 
of  great  influence,  where  he  remarks  that  the  crops  at  hand  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  I  r  with  all  possible  imports, 

will  suffice  only  until  -April,  1017,  when  the  Entente  will  be 
where  they  wanted  us  to  be:  facing  starvation  if  the  Dardanelles 
remained  closed.  And  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  allies  will 
see  to  that."  Dr.  Rahrbach  quotes  from  the  tables  compiled  by 
that  eminent  economist,  Dr.  Herman  Weil,  of  Frankfort,  and 
we  learn  that — 

"England,  France,  and  Itah  need  at  least  eighty  million 
quarters  of  wheat  and  three  million  quarters  of  maize  which  they 
can  not  themselves  produce.  Consequently,  the  total  imports 
of  wheat  required  in  all  will  be  approximately  85,000,000  quar- 
ters, nf  this  quantity  all  the  countries  able  to  supply  the  Entente 
— except   Russia— can   ship  only  one-half." 

The  Entente  can  not  look  either  to  this  country  or  to  Canada, 
Dr.  Rahrbach  says,  for — 

"The    United    States   and   Canada   will  hardly  furnish  more 
than  between  12,000,000  and  1_',.')00,000  quarters,  and  it  is  v 
probable   that   in   view    of    the   constantly   growing  prices  an 
embargo  will  he  ordered  to  check  the  high  cost  of  wheat  con- 
sumed by  these  two  countries  themselves. 

The  United  States  produced  fifty  million  quarters  less  and 
Canada  twenty-seven  million  quarters  less  than  in  the  previous 
year." 

A  survey  of  the  other  grain-producing  countries  is  then  made, 
and  we  are  told: 

"From  old  crops  in  Argentina,  Australia,  and  India,  and  via 
Archangel  the  Entente  may,  in  the  most  favorable  event,  get 
thirty-two  and  a  half  million  quarters,  the  figures  being  four, 
ten,  five,  and  one  million  quarter,  respectively. 

"A  round  trip  I, .  import  steam<  rs  to  North  America,  including 
the  loading  of  the  vessel,  requires  one  month;  to  Argentina, 
about  three  month-;  and  to  Australia,  about  four  and  a  half 
months. 

Prom  the  two  latter  countries  the  Entente  may,  therefore, 
receiv<  between  ten  and  twelvi  million  quarters  bu1  not  before 
August,  1917,  and  then  only  if  the  import  and  export  of  all  other 
goods  are  eliminated  in  favor  of  foodstuffs. 

'  i"  India  does  not  begin  until  March.    Thus  far, 
too.  it  is  problematical  what,  if  any,  quantitie    th<   Entente  may 

g'-t.  from  'hit  country. 


"Thus,  as  long  as  the  Dardanelles  remain  closed,  the  deficit 
of  nine  million  tons  of  wheat  can  not  be  covered. 

"Owing  to  the  decrease  in  fodder  output,  the  American  out- 
put in  pigs  will  be  considerably  reduced  and  meat  prices  are 
rising  steadily." 

Germany  and  her  Allies  are  quite  self-supporting  in  the  view 
of  this  authority,  and  he  sums  up  that  aspect  of  the  situation 
by  remarking: 

"A  benignant  Providence  gave  us  and  our  allies  bountiful 
crops,  and  we  can  not  only  face  the  coming  year  with  certainty 
and  calmness,  but  will  be  able  to  accumulate  great  reserves 
for  1918. 

"The  German  harvest  of  1916  is  officially  stated  at  five  million 
tons.  The  actual  canvass  will  exceed  this  early  estimate  by 
several  million  tons." 

A  certain  grim  satisfaction  at  the  plight  of  the  Entente  is 
exprest  by  Dr.  Rahrbach  in  this  final  paragraph: 

"What  we  would  witness  if  the  conclusions  of  the  material 
here  presented  are  realized — and  the  figures  are  so  certain,  so 
accurate,  are  based  upon  such  reliable  data  that  they  can  not 
help  but  come  true—  would  be  such  a  crushing  punishment  of 
fate  for  the  hunger  plan  which  England  has  mapped  out  against 
us  that  the  word  of  ancient  history,  'Nemesis,'  certainly  would 
describe  it." 

GERMANY'S  RAILROAD  TROUBLES  — The  official  an- 
nouncement that  great  numbers  of  long-distance  and  local  pas- 
senger-trains to  different  parts  of  Germany  had  to  be  canceled 
on  January  22  has  directed  attention  to  the  serious  shortage  of 
rolling-stock  in  the  Fatherland,  where  food  difficulties  are 
increased  and  even  the  supplies  of  munitions  for  the  front  are 
endangered  by  lack  of  transport  facilities.  The  Westminster 
Gazelle  writes: 

"The  growing  shortage  of  steel  in  Germany  for  export,  and 
even  for  munitions,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  railway  facilities  even 
more  than  of  labor.  As  Mr.  Max  Uoschiller  has  pointed  out 
in  the  Temps,  for  some  ten  years  before  the  war  German  manu- 
facturers -and  traders  were  constantly  demanding  more  goods 
trucks,  but  the  railway  authorities  never  provided  enough. 
During  the  war  railway  traffic,  .judging  from  the  receipts,  has 
increased  appreciably,  not  only  through  the  transport  of  troops 
and  munitions,  but  because  the  sea-routes  are  closed,  and  tin 
import  of  coal,  except  from  Belgium,  is  stopt." 

Further  details  arc  given  by  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  which  says: 

'Normally  8  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  are  in  [process  of] 

r<  pair  and  the  same  proportion  of  coaches.  At,  present  2:5  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  total  rolling  slock  is  out  of  action  from  some 

cause  or  other.  And  this  proportion  must  increase,  because 
nowadays  German  boiler-tubes  are  made  of  cast,  metal  and  do 
not  last  half  as  long  as  the  old  copper  and  bronze  boilers.  Fur- 
ther,  the   Army's  needs  increase  steadily,  arid   the   rolling  stock 

has  to  serve  a  greatly  extended  service,  embracing  lielgian, 
French,  Servian,  Russian,  and  Roumanian  territories." 


HOW   THE   RAILROADS   MAY   SAVE  MILLIONS 


THE  STRIKING  ASSERTION  is  made  in  a  railway 
organ  that  from  one- quarter  to  one-third  of  the  total 
coal  bill  of  our  railways — a  proportion  representing  from 
7.")  to  100  million  dollars  annually — is  spent  in  kindling,  pro- 
paring,  cleaning,  and  maintaining  fires  on  grates  when  locomo- 
tives are  not  actually  using  steam  to  move.  This  would  all  be 
saved  by  using  fuel  in  such  form  that  it  would  not  have  to  be 
employed  merely  to  "keep  up  a  fire."  Such  fuel  is  the  oil  used 
on  California  railway*;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  oil  can  ever  be 
widely  burned  in  locomotives.  This  means,  says  the  writer  of 
a  paper  summarized  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering 
(January),  the  increasing  use  of  pulverized  coal,  requiring  the 
special  equipment  of  locomotives  to  burn  it,  but  worth  the  expense 
because  of  improvement  in  service  and  economy  of  operation. 
We  read,  in  substance: 

"Next  to  labor,  the  largest  single  item  of  cost  for  transporta- 
tion in  this  country  is  the  fuel  for  locomotive  operation,  and 
as  in  the  final  analysis  the  cost  per  passenger  or  per  ton-mile 
is  largely  conditioned  upon  the  unit  of  motive  power  per  hour, 
it  is  easy  to  realize  what  the  cost  must  he  if  power  is  wasted. 

"The  necessity  for  conserving  the  supply  of  oil  in  the  rapidly 
exhausting  fields  for  other  than  railway-fuel  purposes  will  soon 
eliminate  it  from  locomotive  service,  while  the  higher  prices 
and  shortage  in  supply  of  the  larger  sizes  and  better  grades  of 
solid  coals  now  in  demand  for  the  commercial  trade  will  bring 
about  the  use  of  the  less  salable  by-product  of  the  mines  in 
pulverized  form. 

"Steam-locomotives  will  eventually  have  to  be  equipped  so 
as  to  approximate  to  electric  machines  by  the  use  of  pulverized 
fuel,  which  in  turn  will  eliminate  smoke,  soot,  cinders,  sparks, 
and  fire  hazards;  reduce  noise,  bring  down  the  time  for  dis- 
patching at  terminals,  and  Stand-by  losses;  and  increase  the 
daily  mileage  by  providing  for  longer  runs  and  more  nearly 
continuous  service  between  general  repair  periods. 

"The  large  quantity  of  steam  required  by  the  modern  locomo- 
tive necessitates  excessive  rates  of  evaporation,  such  as  can 
only  be  effectively  and  economically  produced  by  the  burning 
of  fuel  in  suspension,  in  order  to  utilize  the  heat,  units  that  now 
go  out  of  (be  stack  and  into  the  ash-pan  when  solid  fuel  is  fired 
on  grates. 

"By  mechanically  feeding  and  burning  pulverized  fuel,  ardu- 
ous labor  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  is  replaced  by  the  more 
skilled  manual  control  of  combustion,  and  assistance  is  given 
to  the  engineer  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive  and  permits 
a  better  chance  for  the  observation  of  track  and  signals. 

"The  opportunity  for  reducing  the  non-productive  time  of 


existing  locomotives,  and  for  relieving  terminal  congestion  thai 
is  now  caused  by  the  necessity  for  cleaning  fire-,  a-h-pans,  flue-. 
and  smoke-boxes;  inspecting  and  repairing  draft,  graie.  and 
ash-pan  appliances,  and  for  firing-up  and  supplying  firing  tools 
and  equipment  to  locomotives  burning  coal  on  grate-,  makes  the 
use  of  pulverized  fuel  one  of  the  most  effective  and  economical 
means  for  increasing  the  net  earning  capacity  of  present  single- 
and  double-track  steam  roads. 

"From  investigations  up  to  the  preseni  time,  it  has  been  found 
that  any  solid  fuel  that,  in  a  dry,  pulverized  form.  ha-  two-thirds 
of  its  content  combustible,  is  suitable  for  steam-generating 
purposes.  Domestic  and  steam  sizes  and  qualities  of  anthracite, 
bituminous,  and  semibituminous  coals  and  lignite  and  peat,  as 
well  as  the  inferior  grades,  such  as  anthracite  culm,  dust,  and 
slush  and  bituminous  and  lignite  slack,  screenings,  and  dust, 
are  all  suitable  for  burning  in  pulverized  form. 

"As  over  8,000,000  tons  of  pulverized  fuel  are  now  being  used 
annually  in  the  United  States  for  industrial  kilns  and  furnace--, 
it  is  not  thought  that  the  equipment  or  process  for  preparing 
pulverized  fuel  requires  any  comment. 

"The  total  cost  to  prepare  pulverized  fuel  properly  in  a  suit- 
ably equipped  drying  and  pulverizing  plant  ranges  from    15  to 
45  cents  per  ton,  depending  upon  the  capacity  of  the  plant.     For 
a  railway  coaling   station    of   average   capacity    this   total   i 
will  be  less  than  25  cents  per  ton. 

"For  firing  up  a  locomotive,  the  usual  -team-blower  is  lurried 
on  in  the  stack,  a  piece  of  lighted  waste  is  placed  on  the  furnace 
floor,  just  ahead  of  the  primary  arch,  after  which  the  pressure 
fan  and  one  of  the  fuel  and  pressure-air  feeder-  can  be  started. 
After  firing  up,  the  regulation  of  the  fuel-  and  air-supply  is 
adjusted  to  suit  the  standing,  drifting,  or  working  condition-. 
the  stack-blower  being  used  only  when  the  locomotive  is  no' 
using  steam." 

Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  claimed  by  the  advocate 
pulverized  fuel  is  the  very  great  reduction  of  the  troubles  due  to 
clinker : 

"Clinker  is  of  two^kinds,  'hard'  and  •soft."  -Hard  clinker" 
is  formed  by  the  direct  melting  of  some  of  the  ash.  1 1  harden- 
as  it  forms  and  usually  gives  but  tittle  trouble.  'Soft  clinker' 
is  formed  by  the  slagging  of  the  ash,  and  is  either  past)  or  fluid, 
and  steadily  grows  in  size.  'Honeycomb'  or  'flue-sheet  '  dinkc  r 
is  formed  by  the  condensation  or  coking  of  tarry  matter  or  vapor 
as  it  strikes  against  the  firebox  sheets,  and  results  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  relatively  soft,  light,  ashy  substance  that  grows  or 
spreads  over  certain  areas  of  the  arch  and  I  he  metal  parts  of 
the  furnace. 

"JA'ith  tin-  use  of  pulverized  fuel  the  usual  difficulties  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  hard  and  soft  clinker  are  eliminated,  but 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Horace  Greeley. 

AN  UNPLEASANT  FAMILY:  DIFFERENT   TYPES   OF  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  GERMS-MAGNIFIED    1,500  TIMES. 


with  fuels  containing  certain  intrinsic  combinations  of  ferrous 
silicates,  which  fuse  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  the 
honeycomb  formation  will  result  when  the  proper  air-supply 
and  combustion  conditions  do  not  obtain." 

To  summarize  the  claims  made  for  the  powdered  fuel: 

"With  pulverized  fuel  a  locomotive  having  the  boiler  rilled 
with  cold  water  may  be  brought  under  maximum  steam  pressure 
within  an  hour,  and  the  fuel  feed  then  stopt  until  it  is  called  for 
service.  When  standing  or  drifting.  a1  terminals  or  on  the  road, 
the  fuel  feed  may  also  be  discontinued,  as  the  steam  pressure 
can  be  quickly  raised.  After  the  trip  or  the  day's  work  is  over, 
the  locomotive  can  be  immediately  stored  or  housed,  the  ash- 
pit delays  being  entirely  eliminated. 

"In  this  respect  the  use  of  pulverized  coal  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  quickest  methods  for  increasing  the  earning 
capacity  of  presenl   single-  and  double-track  steam-railways. 

''From  the  actual  operation  of  steam-locomotives  in  regular 
train-service  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  has  demonstrated  in 
particular  the  practicability  of  eliminating  smoke,  cinders, 
sparks,  and  fire  hazards;  increasing  draw-bar  horse-power  per 
hour  per  unit  of  weight;  improving  the  thermal  effectiveness 
of  the  steam-locomotive  as  a  whole;  reducing  non-productive 
time  at  terminals;  utilizing  otherwise  unsuitable  or  waste  fuels; 
eliminating  arduous  labor;  providing  greater  continuity  of 
service  and  producing  more  effective  and  economical  operation 
and  maintenance." 


AN   UNPLEASANT   FAMILY 

IS  THERE  a  poliomyelitis  family,  or  infantile-paralysis 
group  of  organisms?  Dr.  Borace  Greeley,  of  Brooklyn, 
writing  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  Fork,  January  L3)  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  curious  history  of  the  epidemic  ma\ 
be  better  explained  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis.  The  bacillus 
assumes  all  sorts  of  forms,  as  the  accompanying  pictures 
show,  and  they  change  greatly  from  one  stage  of  growth  to 
another.  The  bacillus  seems  to  Dr.  Greeley  to  resemble  those  of 
the  distemper  group  which  cause  hemorrhagic  blood-poisohing 
in  various  domestic  animals.  If  so,  epidemics  among  domestic 
animals,  reported  to  have  occurred  before  or  with  attacks  of 
infantile  paralysis,  would  be  explained.  The  recent  outbreak 
in  Wes1  Virginia,  contradicting  as  it  does  the  belief  that  the 
disease  is  always  quiescent  in  the  winter  time,  lends  especial 
interest  to  these  speculations.     Says  Dr.  Greeley: 

"If  certain  cases  were  contracted  from  the  lower  animals,  it 

would  explain  such  oecurrenci  -  as  coincident  or  prior  epidemics 

of  distemper  (as  reported  from  Alaska  by  Pierson),  or  of  exten- 

e  paralytic  disease  of  fowls,  as  occurred  in  the  Washington 

epidemic  and  as  has  been  reported  in  connection  with  the  W< 

phalia  (Germany)  and  various  Scandinavian  outbreaks.     This 

■   help   to   explain   the   rural   sporadic  cases  and  the 

greater  cumber  of  males,  especially  among  adults,  that  it  at- 

•    when   prevailing  in  the  country.     This  was  notable  in  the 

Iowa  epidemic,  as  reported  by  Frost. 

"The  ready  growth  of  the  organism  in  milk  and  its  resistance 

to  heat  would  r<  uder  it  easily  pos  ibl<    for  certain  cases  of  the 

ed  by  infection  carried  in  this  medium.     It  is 

lent  that  pasteurization  would  not    protect.      However,  for 

mil!  directly  held  responsible  for  many  cases,  we  might 

have  to  incriminate  the  cow  as  a  potential  'carrier'  of  the  germ. 


"In  connection  with  the  readiness  with  which  the  germ  grows 
at  ordinary  summer  temperature  (70°  Fahr.  and  over)  and  the 
striking  effect  on-coming  cool  weather  has  had  upon  all  epi- 
demics, one  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that  multiplication 
of  the  organism  as  a  saprophyte  [organism  that  fives  on  dead 
organic  matter]  must  take  place  and  be  of  main  importance  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease 

"The  remarkable  way  in  which  the  spread  of  the  malady  is 
affected  by  the  atmospheric  temperature;  the  experiments 
detailed  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  organism  at  tempera- 
tures known  to  prevail  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  and 
its  ready  growth  in  milk  and  resistance  to  the  pasteurization 
process,  together  with  the  case  incidence  among  the  children 
of  milk-drinking  age,  all  strongly  indicate  that  milk  may  be  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  spread  of  poliomyelitis." 


TWO   WAYS   OF   MARKETING   FOOD 

A  RECENT  INVESTIGATION  of  the  parcel  post  as  a 
means  of  getting  food-products  directly  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer  is  compared  editorially  in  Table  Talk 
(Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  January)  with  a  test  of  transportation 
by  motor,  made  by  a  Chicago  packing-firm.  The  parcel-post 
plan,  after  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, was  pronounced  a  failure  by  that  institution.  The 
motor-trip  from  Chicago  to  New  York  was  apparently  not  only 
successful  from  the  advertiser's  standpoint,  but  also  as  a  practical 
demonstration.     Says  the  editor  of  Table  Talk: 

'The  particular  object  of'  this  auto  demonstration  was  to 
show  that  the  packer  has  a  means  of  distributing  our  meats  to 
ns,  even  tho  railways  might  fail.  Strikes,  fortunately,  come 
few  and  far  between;  but  when  they  do  come  this  is  a  practical 
demonstration  of  the  packers'  ability  to  keep  meats  in  circu- 
lation. War,  should  it  come,  might  be  another  means  of  taking 
our  railways  out  of  public  service  for  shipping  of  foodstuffs. 
Here,  then,  the  packers  have  a  second  line  of  defense  in  their 
great  auto-trucks.  This  particular  truck  which  made  the  test 
run  carried  products  to  thirty-five  cities  and  letters  to  their 
respective  mayors. 

"There  is  much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface  of  this 
demonstration  of  the  packer's  ability  to  distribute  his  products 
to  all  his  branches,  keeping  the  means  of  doing  so  under  his  own 
management.  It  shows  just  how  independent  meat  consumers 
can  be  of  strikes  and  local  disturbances  which  hold  up  usual 
means  of  shipping  when  the  men  who  have  the  meat  to  distribute 
can  man  their  own  autos  and  send  them  out  from  their  great 
packing-plants  to  their  smaller  plants  and  from  there  to  tho 
retail  shops.  It  shows,  too,  how  well  equipped  our  modern 
meat  industry  is  to  take  care  of  every  emergency  which  may 
arise  to  interfere  with  the  business-. 

"Why,  in  this  connection,  can  a  packer  do  successfully  what 
Uncle  Sam's  parcel  post — accepting  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin's decision — can  not  do?  Why  is  it  impracticable  for  the 
farmer  to  sell  his  products  direct  to  his  customers  via  the  parcel- 
post  route?  The  answer  is  the  simplest  thing  one  can  imagine. 
To  sell  his  hams  and  bacon  and  other  meats,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of"  his  farm- products,  the  farmer  needs  must  do  what 
every  other  individual  in  business  must  do — build  up  hie  trade 
and  have  his  distributing  machinery.  He  can  not  mail  his 
products  hit  or  miss  on  the  chance  of  the  one  to  whom  ho  mails 
them  buying  them.     He  must  either  advertise  in  local    news- 
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papers,  or  he  must  write  direct  to  other  friends  and  thus  create 
a  demand  for  his  wares.  This  'drumming  up  trade'  is  a  business 
in  itself.  It  is  the  job  of  the  middleman  or  retailer — a  thankless 
task,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  many  attacks  made  upon  the 
retailer  or  middleman  in  the  past  few  years.  Now  the  average 
farmer  knows  the  raising  of  stock  and  of  produce  much  better 
than  he  knows  the  retail  business.  He  reads  price-lists  from 
the  side  of  the  seller,  not  of  the  buyer.  To  keep  track  of  market 
fluctuations  while  he  peddled  his  meats  through  the  mails 
would  be  no  small  task.  He  would  have  to  stand  the  loss  of 
spoiled  goods  which  his  mail-order  customers  refused  to  accept. 
But  why  go  into  further  details?  Any  one  can  see  just  where 
the  plan  of  sending  meats,  especially  by  mail,  is  not  practical." 


which  no  one  was  particularly  anxious  to  reach.  In  our  present 
system,  the  administrative  engineer  who  lias  built  the  road 
around  a  log  or  a  rock  has  felt  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
accomplishment.  Has  the  time  yet  arrived  when  we  know 
sufficiently  well  what  we  want  to  write  it  down  in  black  and 
white,  and  then  to  work  out  the  simplest  and  straightesl  route 
from  where  we  are  to  where  we  want  to  be?  The  chart  below 
shows  how  we  could  straighten  the  road  and  arrive  at  exactly 
the  same  place  in  considerably  less  time,  with  immensely  less 
effort  and  with  correspondingly  less  expense." 


C 


SAVING   A   CITY'S    STEPS 

)0K  ON  THIS  CHART  and  then  on  that!  The  big 
one  with  the  complicated  lines  is  a  map  of  the  steps 
that  must  now  be  taken  in  the  fine  old  town  of  Phila- 
delphia when  a  city  department  wants  to  buy  goods  costing 
more  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  little  one,  with  the  com- 
paratively simple  routes,  shows  the  way  in  which  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research  of  that  same 
city  would  do  it.  The  charts  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Bureau's  weekly  bulletin 
entitled  Citizens'  Business  (Philadel- 
phia). Says  the  editor,  under  the  title 
"A  Little  Tale  of"  Red  Tape": 


"The  highly  complicated  diagram 
above  shows  the  steps  that  are  taken 
when  a  city  department  in  Philadel- 
phia purchases  any  article  which  costs 
$100  or  more.  It  has  taken  years  to 
develop  this  'system.'  It  has  been  built 
up  bit  by  bit  and  each  step  has  had 
some  particular  reason  for  its  adoption. 
It  was  'practical,'  that  is,  each  process 
was  added  in  response  to  some  immedi- 
ate need.  But  look  at  it!  And  then 
think  of  the  hours  of  time  (taxpayers' 
money)  and  the  reams  of  paper  it  re- 
quires to  go  through  all  of  these  financial 
and  bookkeeping  meanderings. 

"Laws  have  been  passed,  bookkeeping 
accounts  opened,  record  systems  in- 
stalled, legal  instruments  provided,  not 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  objects  to 
be  attained,  but  to  overcome  some  minor 
difficulty  which  at  some  time  existed 
or  some  one  thought  did  or  would 
exist.  It  looks  very  much  as  a  railroad 
would  look  if  the  road-bed  were  made  to 
go  around  all  the  fallen  trees,  boulders, 
hills,  creeks,  and  other  obstacles  that  lay 
across  the    path    to  some  vague  place 
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HOW  THE   ELIMINATION  OF  RED  TAPE  SAVES  STEPS 


MORE    CITY   MANAGERS? 

OW  THAT  NEARLY  A  HUNDRED  of  our  smaller 
cities  have  "city  managers" — usually  civil  engineers — 
directing  the  business  of  the  citj%  some  of  the  largest 
municipalities  are  beginning  to  consider  abandoning  present 
forms  of  government  in  favor  of  an  executive  selected  by 
"directors."  We  are  told  by  Engineering  <>u<]  Contracting 
(Chicago)  that  the  change  is  now  advocated  by  daily  papers  in 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  Minneapolis.     Says  this  magazine: 

"In  Cleveland,  for  example,  a  nomi- 
nating committee  appointed  by  fifty 
civic  organizations  has  just  met  to  ••(in- 
sider the  selection  of  fifteen  men  to  in- 
vestigate the  city-manager  plan.  Among 
the  members  of  this  committee  is  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  president  of  the  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science.  The  (' 
land  Press  urges  a  change  in  the  city 
charter  to  enable  the  city  to  adopt  the 
modern  method  of  managing  a  city  like 
a  stock  company.  The  Press  says:  The 
conduct  of  city  affairs  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  well- 
tried  city  manager,  chosen  not  for  a  d<  - 
finite  period,  but  to  hold  office  as  long 
as  he  does  his  work  well.'  At  last  the 
American  public  begins  to  see  thai  peri- 
odic  selection  of  councilmen  and  mayors 
by  election  is  a  poor  way  of  getting  good 
municipal  government.  Imagine  a  rail- 
way system  operated  under  the  direction 

of  men  selected   anew  every  two  to  four 

years  by  popular  vote!  The  glib  speaker, 
tlie  sweet  sniiler.  the  hearty  hand-grip- 
per,  would  then  have  a  better  chance  of 
being  president  of  the  railway  than  the 
man  who  had  spent  all  his  life  studying 
and  practising  railway  construction  and 
operation.  The  fact  is  that  our  entire 
system  of  'representative  government,' 
in  which  representation  comes  solely 
through  elections,  is  an  uneconomic 
system,  and  is  destined  shortly  to  be 
changed." 
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CAN   WE   FORESEE   THE   FUTURE? 

TWO  DISTINCT  POINTS  are  to  be  considered  before 
this  question  can  be  answered.  First,  is  the  future, 
like  the  past,  something  definite  and  incapable  of 
change?  I  left  rny  house  at  four  o'clock  yesterday  and  turned 
down  the  street  to  the  left.  Could  I,  if  I  had  wished,  have 
waited  until  4:15,  or  have  turned  to  the  right  instead?  If  so, 
I  could  have  nullified  any  prediction  that  might  have  been 
made.  Secondly,  even  granting  the  future  to  be  absolutely  fixt 
and  only  one  course  of  events  possible,  can  we  get  at  their  con- 
nection with  the  present  so  clearly  that  we  can  tell  what  they 
will  be? 

These  are  no  new  questions.  They  seem  simple  enough,  but 
students  have  never  agreed  on  the  answers,  and  possibly  never 
will.  In  La  Revue  (Paris),  we  have  the  opinion  of  Camille 
Flammarion,  the  French  astronomer.  Flammarion  assures  us 
that  "future  events  can  be  foreseen  very  exactly  and  without 
possibility  of  contest";  but  he  does  not  say  whether  he  means 
all  future  events,  or  some  future  events.  As  will  be  seen  in  one 
quotation  below,  he  admits  that  man's  will  is  a  factor  in  much 
that  occurs,  so  that  the  question  reduces  to  that  of  the  predicta- 
bility of  that  will.  Flammarion  quotes  the  following  passage 
from  the  great  Laplace's  "Essay  on  the  Theory  of  Probabilities," 
to  show  that  even  a  century  ago  the  fixity  of  the  course  of 
events  was  maintained  by  philosophers.     Said  Laplace: 

"All  events,  even  the  apparently  most  insignificant  ones,  are 
as  solidly  bound  up  with  the  great  laws  of  nature  as  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  solar  system.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  finks  uniting 
them  to  the  entire  system  of  the  universe,  we  assumed  for  them 
either  final  causes  or  the  freaks  of  hazard,  according  to  their 
regular  or  accidental  succession.  But  these  imaginary  causes 
have  been  successively  set  back  the  farther  our  knowledge 
advanced,  and  disappear  entirely  before  a  sound  philosophy 
which  sees  in  them  only  the  expression  of  our  ignorance  of  tin 
true  causes  of  the  act  ions  of  nature  and  man. 

•"An  intelligence  which,  for  one  single  instance,  could  be 
imagined  to  embrace  the  knowledge  of  all  natural  forces  and  of 
the  mutual  relationship  of  all  beings  comprising  the  universe, 
could  sum  up  in  one  formula  the  movements  of  the  largesl 
celestial  bodies  and  of  the  atoms.  'To  this  intelligence  nothing 
could  be  uncertain;  the  future  and  the  present  would  be  one  for 
it.  The  spirit  of  man,  in  constructing  our  science  of  astronomy, 
has  attempted  the  first  feeble  outline  of  that  all-embracing 
intelligence." 

Are  we  no'  free  agents,  then?  Only  partially,  Flammarioii 
thinks.  Our  freedom,  he  asserts,  is  comparable  to  the  relative 
freedom  of  a  passenger  on  a  steamer  in  mid-ocean;  "he  can  read 
and  write,  smoke,  and  play  cards  at  will,  but  he  can  not  1< a 
the  steamer."  Returning  to  his  main  subject,  the  author  sum^ 
up  his  standpoint  as  follows: 

"The  future  is  no  greater  mystery  than  the  past.  At  the 
time  of  i  he  eclipse  of  the  sun,  predicted  by  Arago,  of  July  s, 
1842,  I  was  four  months  and  eleven  days  old;  when  the  eclipse 
of  August  11,  1999,  will  take  place  I  will  have  been  dead  long 
ago.  What  does  it  [natter?  Past,  present,  and  future  are  one. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  everything  that  happens  had 
to  happen,  from  the  .rimes  of  Nero  to  those  of  William  II 
But  who  will,  nevertheless,  pretend  that  the  latter,  who  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  death  of  5,000,000  human  beings, 
has  been  made  of  the  same  stuff  as  St.  Vincent  de  Paul? 
Neither  one  nor  the  oilier  were  or  are  automata,  slaves  of 
determinism. 

"The  future  is  determined  by  many  circumstances,  but  the 
will  of  man,  as  far  as  mankind's  fate  is  concerned,  is  one  of,  and 
not  the  least,  among  the  determining  factors.  This  antifatalistic 
doctrine  of  determinism  is  the  only  philosophy  worthy  of  our 
position  in  this  world  and  a-  near  to  truth  as  we  feeble  beings 
ipproach 

"Properly   speaking,   we  do  not   foresee,   we  merely  see  the 

ire.      The  astronomer  calculates  the  normal  orbit  of  a  cornet, 

but  i a  ible  thai  the  comet  be  attracted  to  the  atmosphere  of 

a  large  planet,    [f  the  astronomer  has  not  taken  into  account  tin. 
ble  perturbation,  bis  prediction  will,  of  course,  !><■  wrong." 


WORLD-WIDE   CONTROL   OF   NARCOTICS 

THAT  THE  SUCCESSFUL  SOLUTION  of  the  drug- 
problem  lies  in  an  international  agreement  which  will 
control  the  evil  at  its  source  is  pointed  out  by  Charles 
B.  Towns,  of  New  York,  an  expert  in  drug-legislation,  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Federal  Responsibility  in  the  Solution 
of  the  Habit-Forming  Drug-Problem."  He  would  include  in 
the  terms  of  such  an  agreement  all  that  class  of  drugs  known 
as  "hypnotics,"  taken  indiscriminately  to  relieve  pain  and 
induce  sleep. 

No  real  progress  can  be  made,  Mr.  Towns  asserts,  until  we 
can  control  the  source  of  supply.  The  most  drastic  laws  which 
this  country  could  possibly  enact  would  not  at  this  time  eliminate 
the  illicit  traffic  in  habit-forming  drugs'.  The  countries  that 
produce  such  drugs  must  prohibit  their  sale  except  under  con- 
ditions internationally  agreed  upon.     Writes  Air.  Towns: 

"One  reason  why  the  countries  which  do  not  produce  these 
drugs  should  restrict  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  them  to  the 
quantities  needed  for  their  own  home  use  is  that  horrible  abuses 
are  growing  out  of  the  commercializing  of  narcotics.  I  cite 
two  or  three  cases  to  illustrate  this. 

"The  Federal  Government  has  recently  uncovered  in  New 
York  City  a  firm  who  set  themslves  up  as  being  wholesale 
druggists.  They  were  able  to  do  this  by  paying  the  Govern- 
ment the  annual  tax  of  ten  dollars!  They  import  quantities  of 
opiates  which  they  can  not  sell  legally  in  the  United  States 
except  upon  written  order  blanks  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Government.  This  same  firm,  however,  exports  large  quantities 
of  these  drugs  into  Mexico  to  an  individual  or  a  concern.  There 
is  no  law  in  that  country  which  affects  the  sale  of  such  drugs 
in  any  way  whatsoever.  This  Mexican  concern  can  smuggle 
these  goods  back  into  this  country  without  any  trouble  at  all; 
and  this  is  just  what  they  do.  Here  is  one  unmistakable  big 
loophole,  and  every  revenue  officer  knows  it  and  is  trying  to 
(lose  the  hole,  but  finds  it  a  hard  job. 

'Then  our  revenue  officers  find  on  a  Japanese  ship  in  San 
Francisco  Harbor  some  three  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
opiates,  which  they  attempt  to  seize.  But  they  are  immediately 
advised  that  it  is  a  shipment  destined  to  Vera  Cruz;  and  you  can 
see  what  becomes  of  it  after  it  reaches  Vera  Cruz!  The  illicit 
traffic  in  such  drugs  has  not  only  put  an  enormous  premium 
upon  the  price  of  such  drugs  to  the  illegitimate  user  of  them, 
but  it  has  in  the  past  ten  years  quadrupled  the  cost  of  such  drugs 
for  legitimate  medical  needs.  If  commerce  in  these  drugs  were 
made  a  Government  monopoly  it  would  immediately  eliminate 
every  unfavorable  factor  connected  with  this  habit-forming 
drug  situation  as  far  as  traffic  in  habit-forming  drugs  was  con- 
cerned. It  would  exact  an  accurate  accounting  of  their  sale  and 
use,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  Government  could  fix  the 
price  and  limit  Hie  profit  on  such  products.  To  do  this  would 
mean  the  practical  wiping  out  of  the  illicit-drug  traffic,  for 
nothing  now  keeps  it  alive  but  the  enormous  profits  to  be  made 
in  it.     No  profit,  no  'dope.' 

"Even  tho,  in  trying  to  avoid  the  illicit  traffic  in  these  drugs, 
we  are  able  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  countries  immedi- 
ately surrounding  and  adjacent  to  us,  the  lawless  drug-seller 
would  be  little  inconvenienced.  While  this  country  took  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about  three  international  conferences  on 
this  opium  question  (one,  the  first,  being  held  in  Shanghai,  the 
other  two  at  The  Hague,  in  1912  and  1913,  respectively),  prac- 
tically no  good  came  out  of  these  conferences  to  this  country, 
so  far  as  this  habit-forming  drug-problem  was  concerned.  For 
one  thing,  wo  could  not  go  into  these  conferences  with  clean 
hands.  Nor  did  the  countries  now  at  war  at  that  time  feel  that 
these  drugs  were  any  immediate  problem  to  them.  The  condi- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the  war,  however — and  I  havo 
been  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the  facts — have  made  this  habit- 
forming  drug-problem  a  world-problem;  and  all  these  nations 
that,  previous  to  the  war,  treated  this  habit-forming  dru^- 
problem  only  as  an  incident,  will  have  to  take  it  up  after  the 
war  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint. 

"As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  the  time  will  be  right  and  ripe  for 
ns  to  bring  about,  the  necessary  international  understanding  on 
this  subject  with  all  the  prime  Powers  of  the  world.  True,  we 
can  not  hope  to  soke  the  problem  successfully  at  home  until 
we  have  been  able  to  get  an  international  understanding;  Ittil 
in  the  meantime  we  must  do  the  next  best  thing.  We  must 
take   up  the  domestic  side  of  this  problem,  starting  with   the 
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importer,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer,  and  without, 
fear  or  favor  must  take  such  means  and  must  enacl  such  measures 
as  will  restrict  the  consumption  of  all  these  drugs  to  legitimate 
medical  needs." 


NITRATE-PLANTS   FOR   WAR-NEEDS 


A 


TAKING   THE    OFFICE   ALONG 

PLAN  by  which  a  traveling  man  may  have  all  the  con- 
veniences of  his  office,  even  while  he  is  "on  the  road," 
is  described  under  the  above  heading  in  System 
(Chicago,  February).  Correspondence  and  other  routine  duties 
have  no  chance  to  accumulate,  for  they  are  handled  as  1  hey  conic 
up.  All  the  facilities  are 
ready  to  hand  in  the 
"office  trunk"  which 
this  man  has  had  special- 
ly built  for  him,  and  is 
shown  in  the  picture. 
Says  the  magazine  just 
named: 

"The  following  is  a 
list  of  Iho  articles  the 
trunk  is  designed  to 
hold: 

l  typewriter, 

1  portfolio  with  all  sam- 
ple forms  and  bulletins  re- 
qui  id  for  presenting  the 
product  to  any  prospect. 

1  four-drawer  steel  card- 
index  (three  by  five)  for 
prospects  and  users.  Ca- 
pacity about  four  thousand 
cards. 

4  pocket  rating-books. 

1  complete  sample  ma- 
chine. 

2  sample  drawers. 
1  house  organ  binder  with 

house  organs. 

1  sales  and  commission 
ledger. 

1  letter  portfolio  for  cor- 
respondence. 

Several  sales  manuals  and 
bulletin-books. 

Advertising  and  stationery. 

"The  trunk  is  made  of  threc-pl3T  veneer  covered  inside  and 
out  with  fiber  and  strongly  reenforeed  with  iron  corners  and 
small  angles.  Tho  partitions  are  made  of  veneer  and  covered 
with  thin  brass  at  the  front.  The  dimensions  are  twenty-four 
inches  by  twenty  inches  by  eighteen  inches.  Tho  weight,  empty, 
is  about  eighty  pounds;  filled  to  capacity,  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds." 

The  principal  advantages  of  tho  trunk,  says  a  user,  arc: 

"1.   I  have  complete  office  facilities  with  me  at  all  times. 

"2.  My  prospect  files  are  always  up  to  date  and  1  have  all  my 
correspondence  records  with  me  wherever  I  go. 

"3.  I  can  keep  up  my  records  while  on  the  road  when  time  is 
heavy  on  my  hands. 

"4.   I  have  all  facilities  for  handling  any  sale  that  may  arise." 


T' 


"SILENT  MUSIC"  FOR  THE  SICK— A  system  of  "silent 
music,"  installed  by  a  Chicago  firm  in  a  hospital  at  Ottawa.  111., 
is  thus  described  in  Hospital  Management  (Chicago,  January): 

"It  consists  of  a  spring-motor  cabinet  with  a  turntable  similar  to 
the  ordinary  phonograph  without  a  horn.  Attached  to  the  cabi- 
net is  our  special  music-transmitter,  corresponding  to  the  tone- 
arm  and  reproducer  on  the  ordinary  phonograph.  The  transmit- 
ter is  energized  by  the  vibrations  of  the  needle  traveling  on  the 
record,  and  transmits  these  electrical  vibrations  over  a  system  of 
wires  throughout  the  hospital.  The  wiring  terminates  at  outlet 
jacks  alongside  of  patients'  beds.  The  patient  can  be  furnished 
with  a  head  receiver  attached  to  a  cord  and  plug.  When  the 
plug  is  inserted  in  the  jack  alongside  of  the  bed.  the  patient  may 
hear  the  music  by  placing  the  receiver  against  the  ear.  The  re- 
corder is  inaudible  tmless  the  receiver  is  held  close  to  the  ear,  and 
consequently  one  patient  may  receive  entertainment  while  the 
patient  in  an  adjoining  bed  may  sleep  without  disturbance." 


UIK  PROPOSED  ERECTION  of  a  large  Govei 
hydroelectric  plant  for  the  electrical  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen,   a  work  which   would   take  years    and 
eosl   millions,  can  be  justified  on  only  one  condition,  Mr. 

Frederick  Darlington.     This  eminent  consulting  engineer  recog- 
nizes tho  need  of  large-scale  production   of  artificial   nitrogen 
compounds  for  the  purposes  of   peace  as  well  a-   those  of    war. 
But  there  is  no  need,  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Til 
for  a   plant   on    the   scale   of   the   Muscle    Shoals    project,    unl'-s 

there  w<  r<  no  other  suit- 
able   supply    of    power. 

As  a  ma  f  ter  of  fact,  he 
says,  we  have  such  a 
supply  "in  the  surplus 
power  of  1,500  hydro- 
elect  ric  plants  seal  t*  red 
all  over  the  country." 
Mr.  Darlington  eluci- 
dates: 

"By  'surplus  pow.r' 
is  meant  that  po- 
which  a  plant  can  gen<  r- 
ate  but  can  not  apply  to 
any  commercial  purpose. 
It  is  the  wasted  power, 
the  power  in  the  water 
that  goes  over  the  spill- 
way. Its  amount  varii  9 
with  different  plants  but 
almost  all  have  a  la- 
surplus  at  night,  when 
the  industries  they 
serve  are  at  re>t  :  r.-t In  rs 
ha\  e  large  mr.i  ants  dur- 
ing period>  of  high  water; 
and  in  some  cases  a  great 
deal  of  the  normal  power 
is  surplus,  because  many 
dams  have  been  built  to 
take  care  of  all  tin  water 
that  may  flow  past,  even 
if  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  capacity  can  find  a  market.  According  to  the 
Merrill  Report,,  presented  to  the  Senate  -January  20.  1916, 
our  hydroelectric  plants  have  a  total  capacity  of  over  5,000,000 
horse-power,  and  at  least  half  of  this  amount  is  surplus;  or, 
in  other  words,  over  2,000,000  horse-power  i-  at  present  being 
wasted,  part  of  it  continuously  and   part   of  it   during  certain 

portions  of  the  day  or  year 

"Many  power-plant  managers  have  made  anxious  inquirii  a 
regarding  tho  manufacture  of  nitrogen  compounds  so  that  they 
can  turn  this  waste  power  into  profit.  Could  they  do 
nitrogen-plants  woidd  spring  up  all  over  the  country,  employing 
hundreds  of  men,  supplying  cheap  fertilizer  to  farmers,  forming 
,  an  unlimited  supply  of  explosives  in  time  of  war.  and  utilizing 
some  of  our  natural  resources  now  going  to  waste.  Certainly 
this  would  be  a  far  better  solution  of  the  nitrate  problem  from 
every  point  of  view  than  the  erection  of  a  Government  plant 
at  great  public  expense." 

"Well,"  asks  Mr.  Darlington,  "why  is  not  this  being  d< 
And  he  replies  that  it  is  "because  we  do   not    know  how."       T" 
remedy  this  condition, 

"It  is  self-evident  that  the  United  States  .  .  .  should  place 
in  the  hands  of  it-;  business  men  and  engineers  the  necessary 
information  on  tho  electrical  fixation  of  nitrogen.  And  this  the 
Government  could  do  without  going  to  tin-  expense  of  building 
a  huge  hydroelectric  plant  of  its  own  by  establishing  small. 
quickly  built,  and  comparatively  inexpensive  plants  at  several 
points  where  surplus  power  is  available.  These  plants  would 
supply  the  Government  with  its  nitrates  in  normal  times;  they 
would  be  experimental  stations  where  the  several  electric  proc- 
esses could  be  investigated  and  whence  complete  information 
regarding  them  could  be  disseminated:  and  they  would  form 
training-schools  for  engineers  who  would  go  forth  and  en  ate 
a  new-  industry  for  the  United  States." 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  CARTOONIST  OF  THE  WAR  GONE 


/4  X  AMERICAN  CARTOONIST  whose  work  hung  on  the 
/-A      walls   of   foreign   cabinet   ministers,    because   in   their 
-*-  view  his  cartoons  were  "the  finest  and  most  effective 
tseen  in  any  American  newspaper  during  the  war,"  has  not  lived 
to  see  the  end  of  the  struggle.     Luther  D.   Bradley  died  on 
January  9.    The  Liter- 
art  Digest  has  almost 
come  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  its  staff,  for, 
tho  his  work  appeared 
originally  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  it  was  freely 
reproduced  for  our  read- 
ers.    Special  cable  dis- 
patches   of    condolence 
came  to  his  paper  from 
editors     of    two    great 
London  newspapers,  The 
Daily  Chronicle  and  The 
Daily  News.    "Journal- 
ism all  over   the  world 
has    sustained    a    very 
serious  loss,"  says  Mr. 
Robert   Donald,   editor 
of   the   former,    at    the 
6ame  time  adding: 

"He    struck    a    bold 
human    note    and   pre- 
sented   his    ideas    with 
telling  effect.     He  com- 
manded all  the  elements 
of    pictorial    art,     and 
some  of  his  war-cartoons 
were  as  amusing  as  they 
were    clever  and   effec- 
tive.    Bradley  was   the 
finest  and  most  finished 
artist.       In    presenting 
the    vital    and     topical 
issu<  -  of  the  war  in  the 
form  of  cartoons 
the     best    exponent    of 
the   great   overshadow- 
ing causes  of  justice  and 
humanity,  in  defense  of 
which  t  lie  young  man- 
hood    of     Europe     are 
sacrificing  their  lives  by 
the  million."' 


LUTHER   T>.  BRADLEY. 
"In  presenting  the  vital  and  topical  issues  of  the  war  in  the  form  of  cartoons  *' 
says  a  foreign  editor,  "he  was  the  best  exponent  of  the  great  overshadowing  causes 
of  justice  and  humanity,  in  defense   of   which   the   young   manhood   of  Europe  arc 
sacrificing  their  lives  by  the  million."    He  died  in  Chicago  January  9 


The  Chicago 


Bradley's  quality 
fully  appreciated   in  his 

home    eitj    even    by   rivals   of   his   own  paper. 
Herald  thus  speaks  of  him: 

'A  fine  quality  of  vigorous  idealism  characterized  his  work. 
""  ww  events,  local,  national,  and  world-wide.  i„  a  large  v 
Id-  pictures  summed  up  justly  public  opinion  upon  many  im- 
:'"'  issues.     He  bad,  too,  the  rare  satisfaction  of  doing  bis  besl 
b  up  to  the  daj  of  his  death,     in  fact,  altho  he  was  in  bis 
-fourth   year,  Mr.  Bradley  was  enabled  to  -how  his  most 
brilliant  gifts  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life. 

'Withal  he  led  a  calm,  simple  life.     Thefaet  that  his  drawings 

were  highly  prize,]  i,;.   statesmen  of  Europe  and  America  did  noi 

lure  },,rn  from  the  unaffected  quiet  which  he  preferred.    Always 

he  kept  the  freshness  of  youth,  taking  up  through  lasl  summer  a 

burning   in    Lai..    Michigan.     Newspaperdom 


has  been  deprived  of  a  fine  figure  in  the  death  of  Cartoonist 
.Bradley  and  thousands  have  lost  a  friend." 

Briefly  condensed,  the  facts  of  his  career  appear  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post: 

"He  was  born  in  ^ew  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1853,  and  after  a 

brief  stay  in  North- 
western University,  he 
went  to  Yale,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1875. 
He  entered  his  father's 
real-estate  office  in  Chi- 
cago; In  1882,  how- 
ever, his  ambitions  un- 
derwent a  change.  After 
traveling  extensively  he 
became  interested  in 
newspaper  work  in  Au- 
stralia. He  drew  car- 
toons for  Australia  Tid- 
Bits,  Melbourne  Life, 
and  Melbourne  P'.nch. 
Bradley  was  fond  of 
athletics  and  was  of 
athletic  build.  While 
at  Yale  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  crew.  He  is 
survived  by  a  widow 
and  four  children." 

In  the  appreciations 
of  him  written  by  his 
associates  on  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Smith  points 
out  that  his  personality 
was  of  the  plain,  every- 
day sort.  "He  did  not 
dress  the  artist  part, 
nor  try  to  look  it." 
But— 


"His  work  was  his 
work.  He  never  threw 
a  halo  around  it,  nor 
did  he  ever  imply  that 
because  he  did  that  sort 
of  work,  he  was  a  being 
of  a  higher  order.  In 
connection  with  this 
absence  of  'pose'  it  is 
worth  mentioning  that 
Luther  Bradley  pro- 
duced his  cartoons  with- 
out nearly  as  much 
academic  preparation  as 


they  seemed  to  reveal.  lie  read  three  weekly  periodicals  regu 
larly,  others  desultorily,  and  he  dipt  into  thoughtful  books 
as. they  came  out.  Bu1  lie  did  not  try  to  know  everything.  His 
real  library  was  the  picturesque,  laughable,  and  dreadful  Look  of 
life  itself ,  as  disclosed  to  him  in  the  news  of  the  day.  He  illumined 
these  from  the  inexhaustible  batteries  within  him.  He  did  not 
seem  to  need  the  artificial  light  that  came  from  other  minds." 

Another  associate,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Dennis,  dwells  more  par- 
ticularly on  Mr.  Bradley's  mental  attitude  in  respect  to  his 
work.  "He  was  incapable  of  compromising  with  his  convic- 
tions." we  are  told,  "but  he  was  always  ready  to  consider 
evidence  lending  to  show  that  his  convictions  were  wrong." 
IL     was  of  the  fiber  of  the  reformer,  satirizing  especially  the 
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THE   HARVEST  MOON. 

— One  of  the  earliest  of  Bradley's  war-cartoons  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


social  habits  that  he  regarded  as   signs  of  a  weakening  in  the 
stamina  of  the  people.     Thus: 

''Always  looking  for  good  causes  to  help,  he  frequently  ex- 
prest  the  desire  to  'strike  a  blow'  for  this  or  that.  In  a  world 
with  so  many  wrongs  to  be  combated  he  had  no  patience  with 
frivolous  subjects  for  cartoons.  He  took  his  talent  too  seriously, 
he  took  life  too  seriously,  to  waste  his  time  on  littlenesses.  He 
was  eager  to  attack  any  piece  of  injurious  folly  or  any  social 
tendency  indicating  deterioration  of  the  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  fiber  of  Americans.  Cartoons  of  the  type  of  the  one 
in  which  he  contrasted  the  sturdy  boy  of  an  earlier  generation 
trudging  to  school  through  snow-drifts  with  the  languid  stripling 
of  to-day  stepping  into  an  automobile  and  saying,  'School, 
James,'  gave  him  particular  pleasure. 

"A  consistent  enemy  of  individual  and  national  flabbiness,  he 
rejoiced  in  honorable  achievement  of  every  sort.  For  the  great 
men  of  the  past  he  had  a  particular  reverence.  The  birth- 
days of  Washington  and  Lincoln  seldom  or  never  passed  without 
his  drawing  lessons  from  their  lives  for  the  profitable  consider- 
ation of  the  people  of  to-day.  For  Roosevelt  he  had  an  un- 
wavering admiration  and  he  never  grew  weary  of  depicting  that 
virile  American  in  the  act  of  doing  some  strenuous  thing  or 
other.  This  big,  gentle-hearted  artist  dearly  loved  also  to 
picture  women  admonishing  their  husbands  on  matters  of  public 
duty  or  serenely  setting  them  right  when  they  were  in  the 
midst  of  some  wrong-headed  action  typically  masculine.  He 
believed  that  women  commonly  had  a  finer,  truer  sense  in  matters 
of  social  service  than  had  men,  and  he  championed  their  cause 
effectively  by  expressing  in  many  ways  his  conviction  that  as  a 
rule  they  were  no  less  clear  of  vision  than  pure  of  purpose  in 
dealing  with  public  affairs.  On  behalf  of  children,  misunder- 
stood at  home  or  mistreated  anywhere  through  poverty  or 
neglect  or  the  barbarities  of  war,  he  was  always  ready  to  fight 
in  flaming  indignation. 

"When  the  European  War  broke  out  Bradley,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  ripe  creative  power,  turned  with  passionate 
energy  to  the  task  of  depicting  the  gigantic  criminality  of 
militarism.  The  scathing  indictments  which  he  drew  against 
it  were  reproduced  in  publications  throughout  the  world.  Their 
remarkable  merit  brought  him  wide  fame  and  soon  he  was  pro- 
claimed by  many  the  greatest  of  American  cartoonists.  From 
the  earlier  war-cartoons — such  as  the  one  entitled  'The  Harvest 
Moon'  and  showing  a  skull-shaped  luminary  pouring  its  rays 
down  upon  an  illimitable  plain  covered  with  corpses — to  the 
last  three  or  four  of  the  wonderful  series,  including  'Just  Anot  her 
Little  Fellow'  [recently  reproduced  in  The  Literary  Digest], 
showing  the  slender  corpse  of  stricken  Roumania  over  which 
the  ponderous  wheels  of  war  has  passed — they  met  with  wide 
recognition  as  masterpieces  of  the  cartoonist's  art. 

"Bradley's  life  went  out  suddenly,  but  peacefully,  while  his 
creative  power  as  an  artist  was  at  its  height.  In  taking  him, 
death  ended  the  career  of  a  devoted  champion  of  goodness, 
simplicity,  and  gentleness,  of  progress  and  truth." 


RESCUING  THE   FOLK-SONGS 

THE  KENTUCKY  MOUNTAINS  are  being  ransacked 
by  enthusiastic  folk-song  gatherers  of  these  lyric 
remnants  of  the  past.  Miss  Loraine  Wyman  is  one 
of  the  "pickers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,"  and  her  results 
have  appeared  in  a  volume  called  "Lonesome  Tune-."  What 
is  found  in  these  remote  districts  are  the  songs  of  English  peas- 
ants, many  of  them  also  garnered  in  the  English  countryside 
by  the  late  Baring-Gould  and  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp.  In  these 
parts  of  the  Alleghanies  dwell  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  more 
untouched  by  other  European  influences  than  any  other  people 
living  in  the  United  States.  They  are  shy  of  giving  up  their 
stories,  and  Miss  Wyman  tells  of  all  sorts  of  ruses  employed  to 
persuade  the  natives,  some  of  them  children,  to  sing  for  even  an 
audience  of  one.  The  enthusiasm  for  collecting  old  songs  is 
much  greater  in  England,  where  probably  the  held  is  richer 
and  the  pursuit  has  been  followed  longer;  but  Mr.  Sharp  regards 
this  belatedness  in  investigation  as  something  of  an  advant, 
The  present-day  collector  goes  about  it  in  a  very  different  way 
from  the  eighteenth-century  musician,  having  set  up  quit' 
different  standard.  He  has  realized,  says  Mr.  Sharp  in 
Musician  (Boston),  that  "his  firsl  and  chief  obligation  is  to 
record  just  what  he  hears,  no  more  and  no  less,  and  that  the 
esthetic  as  well  as  the  scientific  value  of  his  work  depends  wholly 
upon  the  truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  his  transcriptions."  Mr. 
Sharp  speaks  of  two  theories  respecting  the  origin  of  folk— ong: 

"Some  hold  that  folk-songs  were  composed  in  the  past  by 
individuals,  just  like  other  songs,  and  have  been  handed  down 
to  tis  more  or  less  ///-correctly  by  oral  tradition;  that  they  were 
the  fashionable  and  popular  song-  of  a  bygone  day.  the  com- 
positions of  skilled  musicians,  which  found  their  way  into  the 
country  villages  and  remote  neighborhoods  where,  altho  long 
forgotten  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  their  origin,  they  had  since 
been  preserved.  To  put  it  in  another  way.  the  folk-song,  it  is 
contended,  is  not  a  genuine  wild  flower,  lint,  in  the  jargon  of  the 
botanist,  a  'garden-escape.' 

"The  opponents  of  this  school,  however,  imprest  by  the  fact 
that  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  folk-song — its  freshni  - 
spontaneity,  naturalness,  and  unconventionality — are  the  very 
qualities  which  are  conspicuously  absent  from  the  popular  song- 
music  of  the  past,  maintain  that  folk-songs  are  the  product- 
not  of  the  individual,  but  of  a  people  or  community,  and  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  process  of  oral  tradition  not  merely  for 
preserving  them,  but  for  molding,  developing,  and.  in  a  sense, 
creating  them  as  well. 

"This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  a  lenethv  discussion 
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GOIXG  BACK— TIME   TO   BEAT   SOME   PLOWSHARES  INTO   SWORDS. 

— Bradley  in  tho  Chicago  Daily  News. 


upon  an  abstruse  and  highly  controversial  question  of  this  sort. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  tin  writer  is  a  stout  upholder  of  the  com- 
munal theory  of  origin:  thai  be  believes  that  the  nature  of  the 
folk-song  and  ii-  history  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  only 
on  that  hypothesis;  thai  tli«'  most  typical  qualities  of  the  folk- 
song ha\  e  been  laboriously  acquired  during  bs  journey  dow  o  the 
ages,  in  tin  course  of  which  its  individual  angles  and  irregu- 
larities have  been  rubbed  and  smoothed  away,  jusl  as  the  pebble 
on  tin  seashore  has  been  rounded  by  the  action  of  the  waves; 
that  the  suggestions,  unconsciously  made  by  individual  singer.-, 
have  at  every  stage  of  the  evolution  of  the  folk-song  been 
weighed  ami  tested  by  the  community,  ami  accepted  or  rejected 
by  their  verdict,  and  thai  the  life  history  of  the  folk-song  lias 
Keen  one  of  continuous  growth  and  development,  always  tend- 
ing to  approximate  to  a  form  which  should  be  at  once  congenial 
to  the  taste  of  the  community  and  expressive  of  its  feelings. 
aspirations,  and  ideals.''    » 

In  rendering  folk-songs  for  an  audience  the  accompanimenl 
is  an  important  point.  Mr.  Howard  Broekway  lias  provided 
accompaniments  for  tin  songs  in  Miss  Wyman's  collection  and 
they  aim  to  hold  to  the  simplicity  and  spirit  of  the  original. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Sharp  writes: 

"With  the  purist,  a  simple  solution  is  to  dispense  with  an 
accompanimenl  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  ii  is  an  anachro- 
nism. But  this  is  surely  to  [handicap  the  folk-tune  needlessly 
and  to  it-  detriment.  For  a-  it  takes  an  artist  to  appraise  the 
value  of  a  picture  out  of  its  frame,  so  it  is  only  the  expert  who 
can  extract  the  full  flavor  from  an  unharmonized  melody. 
Musically,  we  live  in  a  harmonic  age,  when  every  one.  con- 
sciously or  subconsciously,  thinks  in  chords;  when  even  the 
man  in  the  streel  is  under  the  influence — if-only  he  knew  it - 
of  the  underlying  harmonii  -  of  the  popular  air  he  is  whistling. 

"And  herein  lies  one  of  the  fundamental  distinctions  between 
folk-  and  art-song.  The  former,  in  its  purest  form,  being  the 
product  of  those  in  whom  the  harmonic  sense  is  dormant,  is 
•  --•  ntially  a  non-harmonic  tune;  whereas  the  latter,  of  course, 
is  demonstrably  constructed  upon  a  harmonic  basis. 

"  If.  then,  the  need  of  an  instrumental  setting  to  the  folk-song 
1m  granted,  we  have  next  to  consider  what  is  iK  ideal  form; 
and  this,  likewise,  b  largely  a  matter  of  individual  taste,  sir 
Charles  Stanford,  for  instance,  advocates  a  frankly  modern 
•nurit.  'The  air>,'  he  say.-,  "are  for  all  time,  their  dress 
must  vary  with  the  fashion  of  a  fraction  of  time.' 

"Personally,  I  take  a  different    \  jew      and  Sir  Charles  admits 

thai  th«  two  sides  to  the  question.     For  it  seems  to  me 

that,  of  the  man;  distinetivi   characteristics  of  the  folk-air  one 

of  I  •  Hal  —at  any  rate,   the  one   I   would  Leasl   willingly 

i-  that   which   makes   it   impossible  to  put  a  date  or 

•  ■  loe  to  it  •     to  1  lie  folk-air  the  quality   of 


permanence,  makes  it  impervious  to  the  passage  of  time,  and  so 
enables  it  to  satisfy  equally  tho  artistic  ideals  of  every  age." 

Then  there  is  the  singing,  which  is  perhaps  tho  most  important 
of  all: 

"Traditionally,  folk-songs  are  sunji;  not  only  without  gesture, 
but  with  the  greatest,  restraint  in  the  matter  of  expression; 
indeed,  the  folk-singer  will  usually  dose  his  eyes  and  observe  an 
impassive  demeanor  throughout  his  performance.  All  who  have 
heard  him  sing  in  this  way  will,  I  am  confident,  bear  witness 
to    the   extraordinary   effectiveness   of    this    unusual   mode   of 

execution. 

"Artistically,  then,  it  will,  1  think,  be  found  that  the  most 
effective  treatment  to  accord  to  tho  folk-song  is  to  sing  it  as 
simply  and  as  straightforwardly  as  possible,  and,  while  paying 
the  closest  attention  to  the  clear  enunciation  of  the  words  and 
the  preservation  of  an  even,  pleasant  tone,  to  forbear,  as  far  as 
may  be,  from  actively  and  deliberately  attempting  to  improve 
it  by  the  introduction  of  frequent  changes  of  time,  creseendos, 
diminuendos,  and  other  devices  of  a,  like  character." 

One  of  Miss  Wyman's  finds  is  called  "  Peggy  Walker,"  and  w  as 
retrieved  in  Harlan  County,  Kentucky,  giving  a  rather  cynical 
version  of  "The  Girl  I  belt  Behind  Me": 

I 
There  was  a  jolly  farmer  \\li<>  lived  a,  neighbor  nigh,  (bis) 
Hi  bad  inn  one  fair  daughter,  upon  her  I  cast  my  eye 

II 
I  asked  her  if  she'd  tic  trilling  lor  me  to  cross  the  plain,  (Ms) 
And  if  she  would  In-  true  to  inr  nil  l  return  again. 

Ill 

She  s;iid  she  would  be  true  to  me  until  death  did  decline,  (Ms) 
Then  I  shook  hands  and  parted  with  the  girl  I  left  behind. 

IV 

I  set  my  boat,  for  Iceland,  strange  people  I  might  sei',  (pis) 
I  met   Miss  Peggy  Walker,  she  fell  in  love  with  me. 


I  quit  my  work  one  evening,  went  walking  ui>  the  street,  (bis) 
The  stage  was  just  returning  and  a,  post-boy  I  did  meet. 

VI 

lb    handed  me  a  letter  that    I   might   understand,   (bis) 
The  girl    I    left    behind   me  had  gone  with  another  man. 

\  II 
Whilst    I   StOOd   there  lamenting,  said   he,   "Poor  boy,  don't  Cry,   (Ms) 

Poi   i  have  monej  a-plenty,  to  serve  both  you  and  I 
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THE  FINAL  ANSWER." 


— Bradley's  last  cartoon  for  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


THE   LANGUISHING  BRITISH   STAGE 

A  DUBIOUS  RECORD  for  1916  is  reported  by  the 
London  stage.  "It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  war 
Lad  had  a  stultifying  effect  on  the  playwright's  im- 
agination," says  the  London  Times,  and  it  is  unwilling  to  concede 
to  any  of  the  things  already  achieved  the  title  of  "the  great 
war-play."  That  is  still  to  be  written.  "It  looks  as  if  the 
greatest  dramatic  theme  in  history  will  have  to  wait  for  proper 
treatment  until  peace  has  returned  to  the  world."  One  or  two 
plays  are  mentioned,  so  far  not  known  to  us,  such  as  "The 
Man  Who  Stayed  at  Home,"  "Home  on  Leave,"  and  "London 
Pride,"  and  the  record  is  that  they  have  appealed  to  "the 
audience  of  the  moment,"  but  they  are  also  judged  as  "hardly 
worthy  to  rank  as  the  drama's  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  great  upheaval."  The  people  have,  however,  sought 
amusement  as  a  distraction  from  more  serious  thoughts,  and  the 
theaters  have  struggled  bravely  with  "war-conditions,  darkened 
streets,  Zeppelin-raids,  daylight-saving,  the  entertainment  tax, 
the  growing  competition  of  the  cinematograph  theater,  and  the 
music-hall."     The  Times's  record  runs  in  this  wise: 

"Sir  Arthur  Pinero  has  given  the  stage  nothing  during  the 
year;  the  only  contribution  from  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  has 
been  the  production  in  tho  country  of  'We  Can't  Be  as  Bad 
as  All  That,'  which  was  seen  in  America  some  years  ago.  Sir 
James  Barrie  has  written  one  delightful  fantasy — 'A  Kiss  for 
Cinderella.'  Apart  from  this,  he  has  furnished  various  little 
sketches  for  charity  performances,  which  achieved  their  object 
even  if  they  added  but  little  to  his  reputation. 

"Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  record  is  blank;  so  is  that  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy and  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  tho  the  silence  of  the  latter 
is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has  placed  his 
services  at  his  country's  disposal.  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has 
been  too  busily  occupied  with  novels  and  war-articles  to  write 
for  the  stage.  Mr.  Sutro's  contribution  has  been  limited  to  a 
war-savings  sketch  for  the  variety  theaters.  Mr.  Vachell, 
who  a  year  ago  was  justly  looked  upon  as  ono  of  the  bright  hopes 
for  the  future,  has  been  disappointing.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  his  stock  of  original  plots  was  nearly  exhausted,  for  he  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  rely  on  a  collaborator,  and  one  has  missed 
the  sparkling  gaiety  of  his  earlier  work.  Mr.  Harold  Brighouse 
achieved  one  triumphant  success  in  'Hobson's  Choice,'  but  a 
second  production  from  his  pen,  'The  Clock  does  Round,'  was 
an  overambitious  effort  to  interpret  fantasy  in  the  terms  of  every- 
day life.  Mr.  Louis  Parker  has  written  a  moderately  successful 
play  about  Disraeli,  in  which  he  took  certain  liberties  with 
historical  facts.  Mr.  Rudolf  Besier  has  been  associated  in  a 
couple  of  plays,  both  of  which  attempted  to  delineate  the  char- 


acteristics of  the  Prussian,  while  of  Mr.  Edward  Knoblock's 
two  works  'Home  on  Leave'  has  proved  the  more  successful. 
On  the  brighter  side  of  the  picture  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham 
wrote  in  'Caroline'  one  of  the  wittiest  comedies  that  the  London 
stage  has  seen  for  some  time." 

The  record  will  be  slightly  modified  if  one  remembers  that 
some  of  the  silent  playwrights,  Uke  Shaw  and  Barker,  have  been 
vocal  on  the  American  stage,  Mr.  Barker  even  now  about  to 
launch  a  new  play  in  New  York.  As  for  the  acting,  we  are  told 
there  would  be  difficulty  in  picking  out  individual  performances 
which  would  stand  out  clearly  as  dramatic  triumphs 

"Possibly  the  war  itself  accounts  for  this.  Mr.  Henry  Ainley, 
Mr.  Godfrey  Tearle,  and  a  host  of  others  are  playing  in  the 
greatest  drama  of  all;  two  promising  young  actors,  Mr.  Ba-il 
Hallam  and  Mr.  Shiel  Barry,  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

"Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  been  in  the  United  States,  either  acting 
for  the  moving  pictures  or  celebrating  the  Shakespearian  ter- 
centenary away  from  the  poet's  native  land.  Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson  has  definitely  retired  from  the  stage.  Mr. 
CjTil  Maude  is  in  America,  and  Sir  George  Alexander  has  strayed 
to  the  variety  theaters.  A  year  ago  the  majority  of  playgo.  ra 
would  have  picked  out  Mr.  Ainley's  performance  in  'Qninneys' 
as  the  most  striking  piece  of  work.  This  year,  however,  the 
task  would  be  much  more  complicated,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
choose  between  the  contending  claims  of  Mr.  Dermis  Eadie  as 
Disraeli,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  as  the  'spoof  medium  in  The  Barton 
Mystery,'  Mr.  Joe  Nightingale — one  of  the  real  discoveries  of 
the  year— in  'Hobson's  Choice,'  and  Mr.  du  Maurier  as  the 
' inf alliable '  policeman  in  'A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.' 

"The  performances  of  three  actresses  stand  out  from  the  rest 
Miss  Doris  Keane  by  her  performance  in  'Romance1  [an  Amer- 
ican actress  in  an  American  play]  has  placed  herself  in  the  first 
rank  of  emotional  actresses — tho  one  would  prefer  to  see  her 
in  a  new  part  before  forming  a  definite  idea  of  her  adaptability. 
Miss  Madge  Titheradge  lias  added  to  a  steadily  growing  reputa- 
tion by  her  performances  in  'Tiger's  Cub'  and  the  Drury  Lane 
melodrama,  'Best  of  Luck,'  while  Miss  Renee  Kelly  has  returned 
from  America  to  achieve  immediate  popularity  in  'Daddy 
Longlegs.' 

"Despite  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  absence  from  England,  Shake- 
speare has  not  been  entirely  neglected  during  his  tercentenary 
year.  Mr.  Martin  Harvey's  Red  Cross  season  at  His  Majesty's 
was  particularly  successful,  while  the  "all  star'  performance  of 
'Julius  Caesar'  at  Drury  Lane  in  May  culminated  in  the  knight- 
hood of  Frank  Benson,  an  honor  which  was  as  generally  welcomed 
in  the  theatrical  profession  as  it  was  well  deserved.  A  word 
also  should  be  said  for  the  splendid  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Ben  Greet  at  the  'old  Vic'  Week  in.  week  out.  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare  have  been  alternated  with  operatic 
productions  at  popular  prices." 


THE  PUBLIC  SQUARE  AT  YPRES  AND  THE  CATHEDRAL 

This  town  has  been  captured  and  n.al)tu,,d  s(„.ral  timcs.    Th(.  ,,.„„.,  nQw  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


THE   NEW   SPIRIT   IN   THE   FRENCH   CHURCH 


THE  CHURCH  OF  FRANCE,  in  the  course  of  this  war, 
has  had  the  "opportunity  of  showing  its  mettle,"  says 
Georges  Goyau,  the  famous  church  historian;    and  he 
adds:    "It  is  revealing  to  the  country  the  real  place  it  occupies 
in  the  national  life."     Mr.  Goyau  was  the  author  of  the'remark- 
able  article  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  November  18,  on  the 
relationship  between   the  German  and  French  Catholics.     In 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris),  he  presents  another  lucid 
article  on  the  Catholic  question,  this  time  treating  of  the  rebirth 
of  French  Catholicism  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  callousness 
on  the  part  of  the  population  and  of  persecution  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Waldeck-Rousseau,  the  former  Premier  of  France,  in  a 
speech  before  the  French  Senate  in  1903,  stated  that  "Catholi- 
cism survives  in  France,  if  not  as  a  religious  law  faithfully  ob- 
served  by  everybody,  at  least  as  a  social  statute  respected  by 
the  vast  majority."     The  French  Church  is  indeed    a   moral 
power  to  be  reckoned  with,  declares  Air.  Goyau,  "and  when  the 
war-tocsin  had  rung  throughout  the  land,  when  the  hour  of 
death  had  been  welcomed  as  an  old  dear  friend,  all  misunder- 
standings of  the  past  melted  away,  and  now  for  fully  twenty- 
eight  months  the  Church  could  again  place  itself  at  the  disposal 
<»f  France." 

Professor  Goyau  also  relates  with  emotion  and  gratitude  the 

patriotic   sacrifices   made  by  the  Protestant  churches  and  the 

*  :    out    of  490  pastors  of  the  Lutheran  and 

-rmed  persuasions  180  are  in  the  trenches;  all  students  of  the 

Pan-    Rabbinical   s< minary  and  more  than  three-fifths  of  the 


officiating  rabbis  of  the  Republic  left  for  the  front;  two  of  them 
were  killed,  one  is  missing. 

"When,  after  this  war  is  over,  our  sister  Churches  will  write 
their  own  martyrology,  Catholic  witnesses  will  rise  to  glorify 
then-  dead.  The  whole  Catholic  press  rendered  a  well-deserved 
homage  to  Chief  Rabbi  Bloch,  of  Lyons,  who  was  mortally 
struck  by  a  German  bullet  while  he  attended  a  dving  Catholic 
soldier,  holding  the  cross  to  his  livid  lips." 

After  these  prefatory  remarks  the  author  traces,  in  his  inimit- 
able style,  a  picture  of  the  life  and  activity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
from  the  unforgettable  July  days  of  1914  to  date.  One-third 
of  its  priesthood  followed  the  call  of  their  country.  The  Paris 
diocese  alone  has  already  buried  forty-five  of  its  members. 
The  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Lyons  had  to  enlist  laymen  to 
fill  the  gaps  in  his  decimated  clergy.  Bishops  have  become 
again  parish  priests. 

"Eleven  young  French  monks,  surprized  by  the  German 
invasion  in  their  convent  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg 
disguised  themselves,  walked  stealthily  into  Belgium,  and  from 
there  to  France,  immediately  joining  their  barracks.  Domini- 
cans and  Jesuits  vie  with  each  other  in  patriotic  devotion.  The 
Church,  cheerfully  accepting  the  abrogation  of  its  time-honored 
immunities,  with  a  noble  gesture  commanded  the  young  priests 
to  shoulder  their  rifles.  'Your  parish,'  explained  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  Monseigneur  Lucon,  to  his  priests,  'is 
henceforth  your  regiment,  your  trench,  vour  ambulance.  Love 
'it  as  yon  have  loved  your  Church.  Perhaps  von  will  be  buried 
on  the  battle-field.  What  of  it?  Why  should  we  priests  not, 
give  of  our  blood'."      Thus,  the  priest   is  no  longer  isolated  fro,,, 
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the  people ;  he  has  become  an  integral  part  of  it.  The  Dominican 
sergeants  and  Jesuit  lieutenants  have  built  the  bridge.  And 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  believed,  a  short  three 
years  ago,  that  a  company  of  French  soldiers,  educated  in  the 
godless  school  of  the  Republic,  should,  before  preparing  for 
assault,  receive  absolution  on  their  knees?" 

A  parallel  ease  to  this  kneeling  company  receiving  absolution 
is  the  scene  in  the  Bois  d'Argonne,  of  March  7,  1916,  when  "the 
successive  waves  of  a  regiment,  marching  to  the  attack,  bowed 
themselves  before  the  representative  of  God,  de  Chabrol,  chap- 
lain of  the  division,  whose  hand,  while  the  guns  were  thundering, 
made  the  sign  of  the  redemption."  This  is  a  textual  quotation 
from  an  order  of  the  day  by  the  commanding  general. 

Mr.  Goyau  does  not  forget,  either,  the  heroic  work  of  the 
nuns.  At  Gerbeviller,  when  the  village  was  in  flames  and  a 
German  officer  was  goi#g  to  give  the  order  to  burn  down  the 
Red-Cross  •pavilion,  Sister  Julia  placed  herself  before  the 
lieutenant  and  with  superb  courage  defied  him  to  commit  the 
sacrilege.  The  Bavarian,  taken  aback,  bowed  his  head  and — 
the  pavilion  was  saved. 

Not  less  courageous  was  Sister  Gabriela,  of  Clermont-en- 
Argonne.  The  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  arrived  there  at  the 
end  of  August,  1914.  "We  will  take  care  of  your  wounded," 
she  said,  "if  you  save  the  town."  It  was  promised.  The 
promise,  however,  was  not  kept.  The  nun  stept  before  the 
colonel:  "Well,  I  see  the  word  of  a  German  officer  can  not  be 
relied  upon."  The  town  was  saved  and  twenty-five  French 
wounded  prisoners  owed  their  lives  to  the  plucky  sister,  who,  in 
April,  1916,  received  the  war-medal,  "the  major  making  his 
little  congratulatory  speech  while  I  was  completing  the  band- 
age of  my  poor  poilu  whose  head  was  resting  on  my  lap,"  Pro- 
fessor Goyau  quoting  verbatim  the  report  of  the  decorated  nun. 

Fifty-nine  priests  and  seminarists  of  the  Paris  diocese  received 
their  crosses  under  similar  corditions;  the  natural  love  of  the 
soil  and  the  love  of  the  Church,  combined,  produce  heroic  souls 
of  a  peculiarly  noble  blending.  The  olden  days  when  bishops  were 
the  supreme  lords  of  towns  and  counties  were  revived,  if  only 
for  a  short  time,  at  some  places,  such  as  Meaux,  shortly  before 
the  battle  on  the  Marne.  On  September  3,  1914,  the  armies 
of  von  Kluck  were  expected  any  moment,  and  the  civil  au- 
thorities fled.  Bishop  Marbeaux  took  possession  of  the  City 
Hall  and  with  a  rare  skill  organized  the  various  municipal  ser- 
vices. Generals  Joffre  and  Gallieni  had  stopt  the  triumphal 
onslaught  of  the  German  troops.  September  9,  the  civil  au- 
thorities returned  to  Meaux  and  Mayor  Marbeaux  gave  in  his 
resignation.  Similar  was  the  situation  in  Soissons  and  Chalons- 
sur-Marne;    the  cathedrals  again  became  civic  centers. 

"But  our  priests,  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  butchery,  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  Savior's  advice  to  love  even  our  enemies — 
above  all,  if  the  latter  are  in  great  stress  themselves.  Thus 
Rev.  Landrieux,  of  the  Cathedral  of  Reims,  while  the  church  was 
burning,  saved  from  its  ruins  at  the  risk  of  his  life  a  group  of 
wounded  German  soldiers.  The  enraged  population  was  going 
to  lynch  them.  'You  will  have  to  kill  me  first,'  said  the  cour- 
ageous priest. 

"Words  fail  to  describe  as  they  deserve  the  deeds  of  Bishop 
Lobbedeye,  of  Arras,  and  his  clergy.  The  tradition  of  the 
catacombs  revived;  a  cellar  was  transformed  into  a  church, 
and  here  the  bishop  read  his  mass.  The  priests  threw  off  their 
solitaries  to  become  police  and  firemen,  moving-men,  and  grave- 
diggers.  One  of  them,  de  Bonnieres,  of  noble  birth,  went  every 
morning,  braving  the  bullets  which  whistled  about  his  ears, 
into  the  suburbs  begging  the  soldiers  for  the  left-overs  from  their 
meals  to  distribute  these  pittances  among  the  starving  poor 
of  Arras. 

"Thus,  before  the  enemy  the  old  uiron  of  church  and  state 
had  been  effected.  The  same  population,  the  same  Govern- 
ment, which  before  the  war  had  adopted  the  slogan,  "The  priest's 
place  is  the  church.'  requested  the  cooperation  of  the  clergy. 
And  -the  Church  obeyed  the  call.  Everything  was  forgotten. 
'Who  cares  now,'  exclaimed  Cardinal  Savin,  'for  the  religious 
misunderstandings,  political  quarrels,  and  personal  rivalries 
of  the  past!     France  first!     United  by  the  common  danger,  we 


learned  to  know  and  respect  one  tlie  other,  and  after  the  war  we 
will  solve  the  grave  problems  which  had  separated  us  before 
the  war.  Our  victory  will  be  our  main  ally  in  this  future  work 
of  pacification.' 

"Forever  memorable  will  remain  that  great  religious  manifi 
tation  at  Paris  during  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  week,  in  honor 
of  St.  Genevieve,  the  patron  of  the  French  capital.  She  and 
Joan  of  Arc  became  again  the  divine  protectors  of  France.  The 
people  of  Paris  fell  on  their  knees  on  the  famous  heights  of 
Montmartre,  the  mountain  of  the  saint-martyrs  of  the  past,  a 
place  historical  in  the  annals  of  France.  Even  the  skeptics 
thanked  the  Church  for  its  resuscitation  of  the  religious  spirit. 
France  again  remembered  that  she  had  once  been  'the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Church.' 

"Not  later  than  November  9  last,  none  less  than  our  grand 
old  man,  Alexandre  Ribot,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  spon- 
taneously declared  in  the  French  parliament  that  the  French 
clergy,  poor  as  it  is,  has  laid  its  savings  on  the  national  altar 
in  the  shape  of  generous  subscriptions  to  the  various  war-loans. 
This  war,  cruel  as  it  is,  has  at  least  achieved  this:  it  made  of 
France  one  large  united  family,  a  real  Union  Sacree,  and  the 
priest  is  anxious  to  seal  this  civic  concord  through  the  harmony 
of  souls." 


PITY    FOR   THE    "ALIEN   ENEMY" 

THE  "ALIEN  ENEMY"  is  not  without  his  angel  of 
mercy  in  most  of  the  countries  at  war — especially  Ger- 
many and  England.  In  the  latter  country  is  organized 
an  "  Emergency  Committee  for  the  Assistance  of  Germans, 
AUstrians,  and  Hungarians  in  Distress,"  whose  membership  is 
largely  recruited  from  the  Society  of  Friends,  tho  many  of  the 
higher  clergy,  as  well  as  Viscount  Bryce  and  Lord  Haldane,  are 
members.  Last  year,  according  to  the  Society's  report,  nearly 
$100,000  was  contributed  and  disbursed.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  items  of  the  report,  according  to  The  Friend*'  In- 
telligencer (Philadelphia),  is  that  dealing  with  the  response  from 
Germany — there  has  been  "continuous  evidence  that  the  recipro- 
cal work  is  going  on  in  Germany."  TIic  Friends'  Intelligencer 
deals  with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  and  Assistance  for 
Germans  Abroad  and  Foreigners  in  Germany,  which  has  offices 
in  Berlin  under  the  direction  of  its  secretary,  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Rotten.     We  read: 

"Constant  mutual  inquiries  are  made  and  answered,  and 
there  have  been  several  sympathetic  references  to  our  work 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  which  are  extremely  encouraging. 

"Through  Dr.  Rotten  we  received  the  following  resolution, 
dated  May  4,  1916  (translated):  "The  Konigsberg  Branch  of 
the  German  Peace-Society  has  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  acts  of 
brotherly  love  practised  by  the  Emergency  Committee.  Not 
only  were  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  aroused  among  the  mem- 
bers, but  they  felt  strongly  impelled  to  help  in  like  manner 
enemy  aliens  in  Germany.' 

"On  November  12,  1915,  Dr.  Rotten  wrote  that  she  had  been 
in  Belgium,  getting  permission  to  take  home  Belgian  and  French 
children  who  had  been  left  by  their  parents  before  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  those  parts  now  occupied  by  the  Germans,  and  says: 

"'I  was  also  to  bring  the  first  little  group  with  me  myself. 
Others  will  be  fetched  during  the  week  by  other  ladies  of  our 
committee.  We  spent  the  night  in  Frankfort  in  the  houses  of 
German  ladies  who  are  already  looking  forward  to  their  future 
little  guests.  The  whole  expedition  will  belong  to  one  of  the 
pleasantest  peace-remembrances  of  the  war.' 

"The  following  extracts  from  her  letters  speak  for  themseh 

"'January  6,  1916  (in  reference  to  the  preceding  Christina-  . 

"'In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  permanent  workers 
in  the  office  and  out  of  it  increase  all  the  time,  we  have  work 
here  from  morning  to  night,  often  including  holidays.  But  we 
do  it  gladly,  for  it  is  a  labor  of  love.  .  .  .  We  have  sent  large 
consignments  of  warm  clothing  and  food  to  the  civilian  prison- 
ers' camps  at  Kuhlehen  and  Ilolzminden.  to  be  distributed  among 
those  that  received  nothing  from  other  sources.  French  and 
Russian  civilians  are  interned  at  Ilolzminden 

"'July  5.  1916.  The  relatives  of  the  interned  men  at  Ruhle- 
ben  are  cared  for  by  us  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  for- 
merly, but  as  some  of  them  have  been  repatriated  their  num- 
ber has  diminished.  On"  an  average  we  spend  abotit  4.000 
marks  a  month  for  the  relief  of  these  cases,  the  money  coming 
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exclusively  from  German  sources.  .  .  .  The  reason  that  we  deal 
more  with  independent  foreigners  than  with  prisoners  lies  in 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  number  of  other  organizations 
(especially  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.)  who  look  upon  this  as  their  par- 
ticular province  and  are  'doing  very  good  work.'" 

Dr.  Rotten  is  quoted  as  telhng  of  a  meeting  held  on  June  20, 
in  the  house  of  Prince  Lichnowsky,  formerly  German  Ambas- 
sador in  London,  at  which  some  of  the  leading  people  of  Germany 
were  present.  "Speeches  were  made  to  describe  and  forward 
the  work  of  the  Bureau,  its  aims  were  unanimously  appreciated 
and  acclaimed,  and  the  desire  was  exprest  to  extend  work  in  the 
same  direction."     Further: 

"In  both  countries  at  Christmas,  efforts  were  made  to  bring 
some  loving-kindness  into  the  lives  of  these  forlorn  victims 
of  the  war.  In  England  toys  for  the  children  were  collected 
and  sent  out  or  given  at  Christmas-tree  parties,  and  owing  to  the 
kindness  of  friends  £60  in  money  was  also  specially  sent  to  be 
expended  on  Christinas-dinners.  The  fact  of  being  remembered 
at  a  time  when  even  old  friends  have  turned  the  cold  shoulder 
seems  to  be  what  has  pleased  and  touched  our  'alien'  mothers 
even  more  than  the  gifts  themselves.     Thus  one  writes: 

"It  is  indeed  very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  me  these  sad  and 
lonely  days.  It  is  nice  to  have  some  one  kind  to  us.  I  have 
written  and  told  my  husband  of  your  gift.  I  am  trusting  in 
the  dear  Lord  to  bring  peace  in  the  coming  year,  and  that  the 
great  prayers  of  us  all  will  soon  be  answered,  as  I  am  so  tired 
of  this  sad,  lonely  life. 

"A  little  kindness  from  strangers — it  makes  you  believe  in 
human  feeling  again.' 

"Our  last  extract  is  from  a  letter  from  Fraulein  Jens,  De- 
cember 30,  1915,  describing  what  the  German  ladies  did  for 
the  needy  prisoners  at  Hamburg: 

'"We  had  altogether  about  400  marks,  and  out  of  this  fund 
100  parcels  containing  about  3  marks  worth  of  goods  were 
purchased  and  handed  over  with  100  marks  in  money — for  sick 
and  needy  prisoners— into  the  care  of  the  camp  chaplain.  Be 
took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  in  our  presence  to  three  of 
the  camp  ••captains,"  an  Englishman,  a  Frenchmen,  and  a 
Russian,  the  objeel  of  the  gift.  They  were  greatly  touched 
and  most  grateful.  The  Englishman  thanked  us  in  the  name 
of  his  country.'" 

BRITAIN'S  NON-CONFORMIST  CABINET— The  astonish- 
ing advance  in  democracy  mad.  by  England  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  is  noticed  in  various  manifestations  by  political 
observers.  But  another  proof  of  the  new  order  is  remarked 
by  The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg)  in  the  religious 
affiliations  of  the  British  Cabinet  recently  organized.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  the  colossus  of  democracy  that  has  arisen  as  if 
magically  from  the  confusion  and  din  of  government  in  war- 
time, is  also  the  "first  Xon-conforniist  in  actual  membership 
with  a  Free  Church  to  be  Prime  Minister."  The  retiring  pre- 
mier, Mr.  Asquith,  we  are  told,  had  lefl  Congregationalism  for 
the  Church  of  England  long  before  be  acceded  to  the  post  of 
leadership.  Socially,  as  m  II  as  religiously,  the  summary  of  the 
church  affiliations  of  the  newCabinel  "signifies  a  great  advanc< 
in  democracj  "  observes  Tfa  United  Presbyterian,  which  informs 
us  thai : 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  Campbellite  Baptist.  Mr.  Bonar 
La  .  a  sou  of  the  Presbyterian  manse,  is  a  Wee  Free  Presby- 
terian. He  gets  his  name  'Bonar'  from  his  father's  admiration 
for  Rev.  Andrew  Bonar,  a  well-known  Scotch  clergyman.  Mr. 
Arthur   Hendei  a    Wesleyan  Methodist  lay-preacher  and 

a  leader  of  the  Brotherhood  movement.  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  was 
brought  up  in  Wesleyan  Methodism.  Austen  Chamberlain  has 
family  links  with  Unitarianism.  The  Minister  of  Munitions 
Dr.  Addison,  is  a  Presbyterian.  George  Barnes,  the  Pension 
Minister,  and  one  of  the  products  of  th<  labor  movement,  is  a 
Congregationalist.  The  Postmaster -General,  Albert  Holden 
niingworth,  is  a  Baptist.  John  Hodge,  the  Minister  of  Labor, 
i-  a  Wesleyan  Methodist.  Cordon  Hewart,  the  Solicitor-General, 
had  early  associations  with  Congregationalism." 

In  view  of  these  appearances  at  the  front  in  a  time  of  -train 

of   strong  men   affiliated  with  the    Free  Churches  of 

d,    Scotland,    and     Wales,  Tht     Congregationalist 


(Boston),  "it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Free  Church  organiza- 
tions are  discussing  in  a  tone  of  hope  and  expectation  the  future 
power  and  influence  of  Non-conformity."  It  adds:  "In  spite 
of  certain  overtures  for  popular  support  and  certain  social 
movements  in  the  Established  Church,  that  Church  is  so  thor- 
oughly representative  as  a  whole  of  the  conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic forces  of  the  Kingdom  that  the  progress  of  democratic 
influence  and  feeling,  in  spite  of  all  migrations  for  social  reasons, 
tends  to  give  the  Free  Churches  a  larger  and  larger  propor- 
tionate influence  in  the  national  life." 


NEW   YORK'S    "INFIDEL   MISSIONS" 

A  CAMPAIGN  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity  is 
not  only  under  way  in  New  York,  but  its  entrench- 
ments are  thrown  out  in  a  number  of  secularizing 
organizations.  Christians  have  been  "settling  back  with  a 
sense  of  security  in  their  Christianity,  content  to  have  pastors 
and  a  few  other  leaders  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  extend- 
ing the  Gospel,"  says  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
(New  York).  While  some,  at  least,  have  been  contented  with 
such  a  course,  the  "Freethinkers"  have  been  banding  them- 
selves together  and  pledging  each  other  support,  until  this 
journal  sees  "confronting  the  Christian  Church  a  strong,  ener- 
getic, and  persistently  busy  organized  force  of  infidelity  whose 
members  are  actively  engaged  in  denying  the  deity  and  authority 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  attempting  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
Church."  The  Review  bases  its  observations  on  facts  furnished 
it  by  Mr.  John  N.  Wolf,  superintendent  of  the  Beacon  Light 
Gospel  Hall,  which  are  these: 

"Several  infidel  organizations  in  New  York  City  are  known 
by  various  titles  that  do  not  indicate  their  real  character. 
Their  favorite  methods  of  attack  are:  first,  aggressive  outdoor 
meetings;  holding  meetings  at  Madison  Square  and  in  all  the 
principal  thoroughfares  at  noon  and  at  night  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  At  these  meetings  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Bible 
are  held  up  to  ridicule,  and  many  blasphemies  are  uttered. 

"Distribution  of  infidel  literal ure  is  a  second  method  of  attack. 
Books  and  pamphlets  written  by  Tom  Paine,  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll.  Voltaire,  and  others  are  widely  distributed  to  the  young 
men  who  make  up  most  of  the  audiences,  and  who  eagerly  buy 
almost  anything  that  is  offered  in  that  line.  A  monthly  maga- 
zine is  also  published  for  the  purpose  of  'educating  the  public 
and  treeing  them  from  the  bondage  of  religion.' 

"A  third  form  of  this  satanic  activity  is  the  debate,  held 
sometimes  at  tho  public  squares  and  sometimes  in  halls.  The 
favorite  themes  at  these  meetings  are:  The  Resurrection,  The 
Virgin  Birth,  The  Trinity,  The  Deity  of  Christ,  and  The  Au- 
thenticity of  the  Bible.  These  debates  are  often  earned  on  by 
educated  and  able  men,  who  display  considerable  familiarity 
with  the  subjects.     The  enemy  of  God  has  able  generals. 

"Another  method  employed  to  spread  infidelity  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  '  Sunday-schools.'  At  least  four  of  these  in  New  York 
<  ity  have  come  to  our  attention  recently.  Boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighborhood  are  brought  together  and  are  taught  that  the  Bible 
is  not  true  and  1  hat  Jesus  Christ  was  either  a  mere  man  or  is  the 
mere  creation  of  .somebody's  distorted  imagination.  Not  long 
ago  a  seemingly  prosperous  man  boasted  that  his  two  boys,  ten 
and  twelve  years  of  age,  could  and  did  'argue  Christianity  out 
of  their  schoolmates  whenever  the  opportunity  afforded.'  What 
harvest  must  we  expect,  from  such  seed-sowing? 

'This  aggressive  infidelity  and  agnosticism  are  a  challenge  to 
the  Christian  Church  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  by  word  and  deed 
to  the  unchurched  and  unsaved  multitudes  of  men,  women, 
and  children  in  our  cities.  Many  pastors  and  laymen  are 
recognizing  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  si  net -meeting  to 
reach  the  masses,  and  year  after  year,  during  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  they  have  gone  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  preaching  the  Word  of  Life.  If  the  average  Christian 
layman  were  only  half  as  energetic  and  enthusiastic  in  witnessing 
to  his  faith  as  the  average  'Freethinker'  is  in  voicing  his  unbelief, 
the  activities  of  organized  infidelity  in  New  York  City  would  be 
met  with  such  a  wave  of  aggressive  evangelism  as  has  not  been 
known  since  the  apostolic  days.     Men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 

would  then  be  brought,  from  under  the  blighting,  damning  in- 
fluence of  infidelity  into  the  light  and  liberty  of  the  Son  of  God." 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THERE  are  many  "poetry  magazines," 
but  so  far  as  we  know  Contemporary 
Verse  is  the  only  American  magazine 
devoted  wholly  to  the  publication  of 
poetry.  It  contains  no  criticism,  no 
essays,  no  letters,  nothing  but  verse,  and 
that  usually  of  a  high  order  of  excellence. 
In  t'vcry  issue  there  is  sure  to  be  at  least 
one  poem  so  interesting  as  to  justify  the 
publication  of  that  number  of  the-magazine. 
In  the  January  issue,  among  much  that  is 
original  and  attractive,  we  find  these 
stanzas,  full  of  thought  and  color,  by  a 
poet  whom  many  consider  the  foremost  of 
his  craft  in  England.  The  philosophy  of 
these  lines  may  not  appeal  to  all  readers, 
but  no  one  can  deny  their  beauty  and 
sincerity. 

THE  CHOICE 

By  John  Masefield 

Tlio  Kings  go  by  with  jeweled  crowns; 

Their   horses   gleam,    their   banners   shake,    their 

spears  are  many. 
The  sack  of  many-peopled  towns 
Is  all  their  dream: 
The  way  they  take 
Leaves  but  a  ruin  in  the  brake. 
And,  in  the  furrow  that  the  plowmen  make, 
A  stampless  penny;    a  tale,  a  dream. 

The  Merchants  reckon  tip  their  gold, 

Their    letters     come,     their     ships     arrive,     their 

freights  are  glories: 
The  profits  of  their  treasures  sold, 
They  tell  and  sum; 
Their  foremen  drive 
Their  iservants,  starved  to  half-alive, 
Whose  labors  do  but  make  the  earth  a  hive 
Of  stinking  slories;    a  tale,  a  dream. 

The  Priests  are  singing  in  their  stalls. 

Their    singing    lifts,    their   incense    burns,    their 

praying  clamors; 
Yet  God  is  as  the  sparrow  falls; 
The  ivy  drifts, 
The  votive  urns 

Are  all  left  void  when  Fortune  turns. 
The  god  is  but  a  marble  for  the  kerns 
To  break  with  hammers;    a  tale,  a  dream. 

O  Beauty,  let  me*  know  again 

The  green  earth  cold,   the  April  rain,  the  quiet 

waters  figuring  sky, 
The  one  star  risen. 
So  shall  I  pass  into  the  feast 
Not  touched  by  King,  Merchant,  or  Priest; 
Know  the  red  spirit  of  the  beast, 
Be  the  green  grain; 
Escape  from  prison. 

We  take  this  poignant  lyric  from  Good 
Housekeeping.  It  is  an  interesting  varia- 
tion on  a  theme  that  has  inspired  much 
good  poetry. 

WHEN   YOUTH   WENT 
By  Margaret  Widdemer 

It  was  not  when  I  plead  with  her 

And  on  a  tragic  day 
Clung  sobbing  to  1km-  skirts  of  rose 

That  Youth  went  away: 

Oh,  not  when  from  the  cruel  glass 
My  face  showed  lined  and  chill, 

Her  eyes  burnt  wild  behind  (lie  mask 
Her  pulse  hurt  me  still. 

But  when  I  saw  young  lovers  pass 
And  watched  them,  well-content. 

Nor  felt  my  eyes  grow  hot  with  tears 
To  gaze  where  they  went. 

Oh  then,  I  knew  my  time  was  through 

And  pleasured  in  the  day. 
At  peace  to  know  of  love  and  spring. 
And  Youth,  gone  away. 


Here  is  a  gay  little  song  from  "Songs 
Out  of  School,"  by  H.  H.  Bashford 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company).  It  has  a 
lilt  suggesting  Alfred  Noyes,  and  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stanzas  are  specially  rich  in 
color. 

ROMANCE 

By  H.  H.  Bashford 

As  I  came  down  the  Highgate  Hill. 
The  Highgate  Hill,  the  Highgate  Hill. 
As  I  came  down  the  Highgate  Hill. 
I  met  the  sun's  bravado, 
And  saw  below  me,  fold  on  fold, 
Gray  to  pearl  and  pearl  to  gold, 
London  like  a  land  of  old, 
The  land  of  El  Dorado. 

Oh,  Drake  he  was  a  sailor  bold. 
And  Probisher,  Sir  Walter,  too, 
But  ne'er  they  saw  so  rich  a  realm 
As  this  that  lay  before  us; 
Methinks  they  strode  beside  me  still. 
Blood  of  my  blood  dowTn  Highgate  Hill. 
Methinks  they  felt  the  selfsame  thrill, 
And  sang  the  selfsame  chorus 

And  Keats  he  joined  us  half-way  down, 
Keats  the  chemist,  Keats  the  clerk. 
Oh,  Keats  he  joined  lis  half-way  down. 
And  laughed  our  lusty  laughter. 
And  hailed  with  lis  the  far  lagoons. 
The  mystic  groves,  the  hid  doubloons, 
And  all  the  passionate,  splendid  noons, 
And  the  feasts  that  fall  thereafter. 

As  arm  in  arm  down  Highgate  Hill, 
Down  Highgate  Hill,  down  Highgate  Hill, 
As  arm  in  arm  down  Highgate  Hill, 
We  met  the  sun's  bravado, 
And  saw  before  us,  fold  on  fold, 
Gray  to  pearl  and  pearl  to  gold, 
London  like  a  land  of  old, 
The  land  of  El  Dorado. 

In  many  of  the  most  recent  war-poems 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  new  spirit  if  not  of 
impartiality,  at  any  rate,  of  sympathy. 
The  poets  are  admitting  that  there  art- 
two  points  of  view,  and  that  is  an  advance 
over  the  narrow  and  bitter  partizanship  of 
a  year  or  two  ago.  This  poem,  rom 
Louis  How's  "A  Hidden  Well,  Lyrics  and 
Sonnets"  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.),  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  sides  with  the  Allies, 
and  yet  can  see  courage  and  loyalty 
among  the  troops  of  the  Central  Powers. 
This  nobly  wrought  sonnet  might  well 
rank  with  Charles  Sorley's  "To  Germany," 
reprinted  in  these  columns  some  time  ago. 
It  is  as  well  made,  and  as  high  in  thought. 

EPITAPH   FOR   A   GERMAN   SOLDIER 

By  Louis  II  ow 

lie  thought  his  country  right  and  loved  her  well. 

He  marched  a  hundred  miles  on  bleeding  feel. 

And  crouched  in  puddles  with  a  crust  to  eat, 
A  bloody  crust  that  had  a  powder  smell. 
lie  sang  to  drown  the  roaring  of  a  shell: 

The  vision  in  his  eyes  was  very  sweet 

He  saw  a  flower-bordered  German  street 
And  with  a  clean   French  bullet -wound  he  fell. 

And  those  thai  loved  him  never  are  to  know 
If  he  was  even  shoveled  in  a  trench. 

t  Irotesque  and  grim  w  ho  was  their  fair  delight 
Prom  that  sweet  seed  but  recollections  grow    .   .   . 
Without  a  ray  of  hatred  for  the  French. 

He  fought    for  what    was  wrong,  but   he   was 
right . 

The  poetical  drama  lias  within  the  last 
two  years  received  much  attention  at  the 


hands  of  poets.  In  "The  Story  of  Eleusis" 
(Macmillan),  Mr.  Louis  V.  Lcdoux  pre- 
sents a  lyrical  drama,  in  the  Creek  manner, 
that  deals  with  the  -tory  of  Persephone. 
The  chorus,  which  we  quote  from  Act  IV, 
entitled  "Persephone  in  Hades."  is  re- 
cited  by  a  long  procession  of  the  dead 
coming  from  the  palace  of  Hades  to  meet 
Persephone.  -Mr.  Ledoux  not  only  has 
written  a  very  tine  piece  of  elegiac  jrerse 
in  English  (a  difficult  enough  task  with 
that  language),  but  he  has  abo  skilfully 
an<l  artistically  preserved  the  true  classic 
atmosphere  and  spirit  of  elegiac  verse. 

CHORUS 

From  "  The  Story  of  Eleuitis" 

By  Lottis  V.  Ledoi  x 

We  who  were  lovers  of  life,  who  were  fond  of  tie 

hearth  and  the  homeland, 
Gone  like  a  drowner's  cry   borne  on   tin-  perilous 

wind, 
Gone  from  the  glow  of  the  sunlight,  now  are  in 

exile  eternal; 
Strangers    sit    in    the    place    dear    to    ns   once    as 

our  own. 

Happy  are  they;    and  they  know  not   we  were  as 

strangers  before  them; 
Nay,    nor    that    others    shall    come:      Know 

belongs  to  the  dead. 
Life  is  so  rich  that  the  living  look  nut  away  from 

t  he  present ; 
Eyes  that  the  sun  made  blind  learn  in   the  dusk 

to  see. 

Once  we  had  friends,  we  had  kindred ;  all  of  us  now 

are  forgotten, 
All  but  the  hero-kings,  lords  of  t  he  glory  of  war; 
These,  with  the  founders  of  cities.  li\e  for  a  little 

in  stories 
Told  of  the  deeds  they  did,  not  of  the  men  that 

they  were. 

Those    who    were    mighty    but     linger,    shadowy 

forms  in  a  legend : 
Never  the  minstrel's  tale  tells  What   they  were  to 

their  wives. 
None  on   the  lips  of  remembrance'   live    as    their 

children  knew  them 
Merged    in    the    darkness,    kings    rank    witli    the 

recordless  dead. 

Whether  our  lifetime  brought    t«>  us  joy   or  the 

burden    of    sorrow . 
Whether  in  youth  or  age,  all  when  we  come  from 

the  earth 
Clinging    to   memories   wander   slow    through   the 

shadowless  meadows. 
Dash  from   the  proffered  cup  Lethe's  oblivious 

draught. 

Long  are  the  >ears  and  uncounted  passed  in  the 

seasonless  l  wilitiht 
Thinking  of  things  that  were,  Feeling  the  ache  of 

regret ; 
slowly    the   echoes    fade   and    the    homeland    hills 

are  forgotten: 
(>\er    the    flame-swept     waste    waters    of    healing 

an-  poured. 

I. overs  of  action,  lovers  of  sunlight,  lovers  of  OC»  an. 
shepherds,    lillers    of   earth,    yea,    at    the    last    we 

forget 
Longer   a   woman    remembers   words    that    were 

uttered  in  moonlight. 
Girlhood's    \ision    and    dream,    pitiful    things   of 

the  home 

Hereby  the  ri\  ers  of  Hades;   Phlegethon.  Acheron. 

Lethe, 
Wisdom   comes,   anil    the   dead   judge   what    they 

did  with  their  lives: 
Never  the  clustering  vineyard  yielded  to  any  its 

fulness — 
Ah.  but  the  children  here  playing  their  desolate 

games! 
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The  Faith  of  America  Must  Not  Fait 

in  This  Supreme  Crisis 


er 


(Sob  IReigns,  anb  Ifn  Ibis  Bame  the 
Belgian  Cbilftren  /Ifcust  Be  Jfefc 


THE  BREAK  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  brings  an  appalling  crisis 
to  Belgium.  The  crisis  does  not  come  from  any  failure  in  the  plans  for  relief. 
Even  if  we  go  to  war  with  Germany  to-morrow,  that  does  not  mean  a  failure  in 
those  plans.  It  may  cause  a  brief  delay.  It  may  require  changes  in  personnel.  But 
those  plans  were  made  with  just  such  an  emergency  in  mind.  The  danger  is  not  that 
they  will  fail,  but  that  the  faith  of  the  American  people  may  falter  and  the  supply  of 
funds  be  checked  just  when  it  ought  to  be  flowing  in  a  mighty  flood. 


What  Hoover  says 

NO  MATTER  what  occurs  in  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers,"  says  Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Relief  in  Belgium,  "the  feeding  of 
the  populations  of  Northern  France  and  Belgium  shall  go 
on.  *  When  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  provisions  were 
made  for  either  Holland  or  Spain  to  fill  the  places  of 
Americans  on  the  Commission's  work  and  carry  it  for- 
ward if  war  ensued  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  new 
"war  zone"  drawn  around  Great  Britain  by  Germany 
will  stop  the  relief  ships  any  more  than  the  smaller  war 
zone  drawn  in  February,  191  5,  stopped  them.  Those 
ships  are  allowed  to  go  through  the  zone  immune. 
"These  ships  fly  the  flag  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,"  says  Mr.  Hoover,  "and  this  is  to-day  the  only 
flag  at  sea  that  is  immune  from  attack  or  seizure." 


What,  Then,  is  The  Danger  ? 

THE  DANGER  is  that  the  faith  of  America  will 
falter  at  this  juncture.  God  pity  the  slowly 
starving  children  of  Belgium  if  it  does !  Even 
if  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  new  situation,  is  that  any  reason  for  adding  to 
the  difficulties  and  withholding  funds  at  the  time  of 
greatest  need  ?  It  is  the  time  now  to  redouble  exer- 
tions, not  to  diminish  them.  Even  if  we  go  to  war 
with  Germany,  France  and  England  are  also  at  war 
with  Germany,  and  yet  they  have  been  contributing  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  Belgian  relief  where  we  have 
contributed  millions.  War  or  no  war,  the  CHILDREN 
OF  BELGIUM  WILL  NOT  BE  ALLOWED  TO 
STARVE,  if  America  does  not  now  fail  in  her  duty. 
If  we  falter  now,  even  for  a  few  days,  the  consequences 
may  be  something  appalling. 


Send  On  Your  Money  in  Absolute  Confidence  that  it  will  be  Applied 
to    One    Object     Only  —  the    Feeding    of     the    Belgian    Children 

THE  GREAT  heart  of  the  American  Nation  has  awakened  as  never  before,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  sum  of  more  than  $200,000  which  has  already  been  re- 
ceived and  is  acknowledged  in  this  week's  issue,  we  are  assured  of  the  organization 
of  unselfish  men  and  women  in  hundreds  of  villages,  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  further  this  great  work.  The  principals  in  the  schools  of  the  country  are 
taking  it  up  with  vigor.  The  pastors  of  churches  in  every  State  in  the  Union  have 
already  begun  an  aggressive  campaign  in  this  life-saving  work.  The  newspapers,  always 
to  be  relied  upon  in  great  emergencies  of  this  kind,  are  giving  and  preparing  to  give 
their  splendid  energy  to  this  great  cause.  So  instead  of  raising  $  1 ,000,000  as  we  had 
originally  announced,  we  determined  not  to  stop  until  the  entire  $1  5,000,000,  which 
was  necessary  for  the  year  1  9 1  7  to  give  this  supplementary  ration  to  the  unfortunate 
children  in  unhappy  Belgium,  has  been  received.     Be  sure  to  read  opposite  page. 

Make  check,  payable  to  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND,  and  make  them  as  large  as  possible  ($12  is  the  unit  for  one  child's  extra  ration 
each  day  for  one  year  ,  and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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"IN   THE   NAME   OF   GOD   THE   FATHER  "—GIVE ! 


A  MERICA  HAS  BEEN  RESPONDING  nobly  to  The 
Z\  Literary  Digest's  appeal  for  Belgian  Children,  "IN 
J~  JL  HIS  NAME."  As  this  is  written  (on  Tuesday, 
February  6),  the  sum  contributed  during  these  few  days  since 
that  appeal  went  forth  reaches  over  .$200,000,  mainly  from 
individual  givers,  by  whose  generous  action  we  have  been  thrilled. 
Following  the  splendid  lead  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  other  cities  have 
gone  forward  in  their  efforts  to  assure  concerted  giving  toward 
our  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  and  there  are  inspiring  assurances 
that  not  only  will  this  Fund  attain  the  proposed  Million  Dollars, 
but  may  multiply  such  vast  amount  several  times. 

But  now  a  new  issue  arises.  The  relations  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States  have  been  broken.  If  war  follows,  what 
will  become  of  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund?  Can  we  safely 
increase  it?  Will  it  surely  reach  the  hungry  ones  to  be  benefited 
by  it?  So  our  friends  are  widely  asking,  by  mail  and  by  tele- 
graph. Shall  they  go  forward  with  their  local  plans? 
'  We  answer  YES,  after  taking  careful  counsel,  altho  we  can 
not  state  in  full  our  reasons  why.  Belgium's  need  will  be  as  great 
as  now  for  many  months  to  come,  whether  there  be  peace  or 
war;  it  may  be  greater,  if  war  continues  and  widens.  And 
Humanity  will  find  a  way  to  feed  those  hungry  Belgian  Children, 
if  the  means  be  supplied.  In  the  name  of  God  the  Father  they 
must  be  fed.  Even  if  this  may  not  finally  follow  through  Ameri- 
can hands  on  Belgian  soil,  other  hands  will  take  to  them  the  food 
which  American  philanthropy  contributes.  Giving  in  the  Name 
of  God  the  Father  will  open  doors  through  which  our  gifts  can 


reach  those  half-starved  little  ones  amid  their  ruined  homes.  The 
spirit  which  moves  behind  our  Belgian  gifts  will  assure  channels 
through  which  those  gifts  must  go.  It  is  the  spirit  moving  a 
New  Jersey  lady  when  she  writes  enclosing  a  check  for  $120,  and 
says:  "I  am  sending  you  what  I  had  planned  to  spend  on  a  ten 
days'  pleasure  trip — a  trip  to  which  I  can  claim  no  right  when 
so  many  little  children  are  starving."  It  is  the  spirit  revealed 
in  thousands  of  letters  from  which  we  would  make  extracts,  did 
space  permit. 

Therefore,  again  we  say:  GIVE,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD. 
The  Literary  Digest  will  exercise  the  most  constant  watch- 
care  over  every  dollar  given  on  behalf  of  those  needy  ones  for 
whom  our  appeal  is  made.  All  possible  caution  shall  be  observed 
in  the  transmission  of  funds.  Let  the  good  work  go  forward, 
wherever  it  has  begun.  We  are  freely  contributing  our  space 
to  its  promotion.  Added  to  The  Digest's  own  contribution  of 
$6,000  cash,  fully  paid  in,  and  its  advertising  space,  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars  more,  its  publishers  are  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  of  their  own  cash  additional  to  spread  the  Fund's 
publicity.  We  are  going  ahead  on  the  basis  of  our  great  faith 
in  God  and  Humanity,  to  aid  in  a  benevolence  which  the  world 
recognizes,  which  Providence  will  protect,  and  which  Humanity 
must  hold  sacred. 

Make  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible, 
and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  February  1  to  February  6  inclusive. 


$2,000.00— Additional  from  the  People  of  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  through  the  continued  splendid  efforts  of  The  New 
Era." 

$1,200.00    Each— "Mr.    and  Mrs.    E.   M.   McB.."   Joseph 
Gantz. 
$1,000.00 — W.   C.   McBride. 
$407.47— "Citizens    of   Raleigh,   N.    C." 
$350.00— "Citizens  of  Monte  Vista,  Colo.,  and  Vicinity." 
$300.00— Mr.    and  Mrs.   John  Hopkins  Denison. 
$250.00— "Seattle    Hardware    Co." 

$240.00  Each— V.  A.  Ringler,  Henry  J.  Weber.  Albert  A. 
Amheira,  Aaron  Gantz. 

$204.00    Each— Lida  F.    Scott,    "Anonymous." 
$203.02 — "School    Children    of    Boulder,    Colo." 
$200.00— Lillie  S.  Lilley. 

$191.50 — "People  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  through  kindness 
of    Mrs.    Nelson    A.    Elsasser." 

$180.00  Each— John  J.  Dowling.  "The  People  of  No- 
galcs,   Arizona." 

$146.00 — "People  of  Ridgway,  Pa." 

$144.00  Each — Mrs.  Charles  Springer.  Mis.  Geo.  C. 
Vaughan,   C    S.    Morey,   Mrs.   C   A.    Black. 

$140.00 — 'Tublic  Schools  of  Adams  Township,  Paines- 
dale,    Mich." 

$130.00 — Geo.  L.  Anderson. 

$120.00  Each— George  E.  Spencer.  T.  B.  S.  Maling. 
"\V  W.  Parry  Coal  Co.,"  Mrs.  Potter,  E.  S.  Beck.  W. 
H  Gottsche.  C.  H.  Lane.  "Chandler  Pump  Co.,"  C.  L. 
Tilden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  T.  Curry,  "A.  R.  B.,"  Ernest 
Elmo  Calkins,  Walt  C.  Minnick,  Philip  E,  Wright.  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Myron  A.  Folsom,  "Rotary  Cluh  of  Mobile. 
Ala  ,  H.  L.  Johnson.  "In  Memory  of  A.  Howard  Hinkle, 
Jr  "  "Sunday  School,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  San 
Aiigolo,  Texas,"  B.  F.  Bell,  W.  T.  Murray. 
$108.00— Mrs    Kcrnlck. 

$106.30 — "Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  Houston,  Texas." 

$103.00— E.   J.    Frantz   and  Friends. 

$100.00  Each— The  Misses  Rust,  A.  Butler  Duncan, 
L  W  Goodenough,  Samuel  Rowland,  Eloise  J.  Webber, 
Joseph  R.  Ross,  Mrs.  Howell  Lloyd  and  Friends,  A.  A. 
Schwartz.  "Elk  County  National  Bank,"  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Hyde,  Harry  Alvan  Hail.  Harry  R.  Hyde.  "Panther  Run 
Coal  Co.,"  H.  S.  Thayer,  A.  Keeney  Clarke,  Mr.  and 
Mrs  L  F.  Gates,  Theodore  P.  Lyman,  John  J.  Carroll. 
"B.  W.  P.,"  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rose,  Burton  S.  Ward,  Amelia 
Sperry,  W.  L.  Martin,  "Neeoah  Taper  Co.."  J.  E. 
Mullin,  A.  H.  Gafl'ney,  W.  n.  Davis,  James  MeDade.  K. 
H.  Watkins,  R.  A.  Hill.  Dr.  T.  L.  Kane.  Gertrude  J. 
Greeley,    "A  Friend, "    "Anonymous." 

$96.00    Each— "Mente    &    Co.,"    J.    F.    Smith    and    Dr. 
B.    C.    Corbus,   G.   H.   Rogers,    "Anonymous." 
$88.00 — T.    B.    Jenkins   and   Friends. 

$84.00  Each — G.  L.  Aits,  "Pungotcaguo  Circuit,  M.  EL 
Church,  South."  "The  Monday  Night  Club  and  Friends. 
Marquette,  Mich.,"  "Bosslyn  Farms  Union  Sunday 
School." 

$80.00 — Elizabeth  Boeye. 
$75.00— Mrs.    S.    H.    Knox. 

$72.00   Each— Mrs.   John  Ditmas,  W.   II.    and  Mrs.   T.    F. 
Wingo,    Mrs.    Otis   B.   Wight,    Mrs.    John   MeWilliams,    Jr., 
"First   Presbyterian   Church,    Barnesboro,    Pa." 
$65.00— "Mr.    and  Mrs.   B.   P.   W." 
$61.15— "Siloam   Baptist   Church." 


$60.15— Mr.    Sweesy's    S.    S.    C,    Presbyterian    Church, 
Davenport,    Wash. 

$60.00  Each— W.  G.  Wilson.  "Junior  Dept.  Bible 
School,  Presbyterian  Church,  Westfleld,  N.  J.,"  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  E.  Curtiss.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Butler,  M.  G. 
Polk,  W.  W.  Bosworth,  Jesse  TJ.  Hoyt,  J.  F.  Hussey, 
W  R.  Irby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Talmage,  Dr.  Edmond 
J.  Labbe.  William  Baldwin,  Amy  Putnam,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Stearns,  W.  W.  Morsman, 
Alice  W.  Power,  "In  Memory  of  F.  L.  M.,"  Annie  E. 
Lyte,  Wilda  Sebring,  T.  Arthur  Thompson. 
$55.31 — "Baptist  Sunday  School.  Greensboro.  Pa." 
$55.00  Each— "A  Friend,  Denver,  Colo.."  "Hume-Fogg 
High  School  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  their 
Friends." 

$54.00— "Clarksburg       Central       Mothers'       Club       and 
Friends." 

$53.00 — "Kenilworth    Union   Sunday    School." 
$52.50— B.   B.   Lyons. 

$50.00  Each — T.  A.  Foque,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Strub- 
ing  Mr  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Weeter,  Mrs.  John  W.  Ellis, 
"A  Friend,"  M.  W.  Thomas.  August  SchauDp.  Mr.  and 
Mrs  C  R.  Carpenter,  Louis  A.  Null,  Mrs.  August  Lewis, 
Alm'ira  B.  Millard,  F.  C.  Smith,  E.  M.  Campbell,  Leila 
R  and  DeWitt  Davison,  W.  F.  Harrah,  "Bousfleld  & 
Co.,"  Geo.  A.  Robinson.  W.  P.  Kent,  "Boston  News 
Bureau,"  Dr.  J.  M.  Ledbetter,  Bishop  Charles  Bayard 
Mitchell,  Ross  R.  Scott,  Mrs.  Franklin  Thomas,  H.  A. 
Frantz,  E.  S.  Byers,  May  Jackson,  Mrs.  Win.  MeC.  Wil- 
son, Helen  E.  Babcock,  A.  M.  Gardner.  R.  E.  Armstrong. 
Major  W.  H.  Rose,  W.  Z.  Stuart,  H.  J.  Waltea)  J.  E. 
Healy,  David  Howells,  John  Starr  Hewitt,  "A  Friend." 
$49.50 — "Employees  of  Gardner  Advertising  Co." 
$49.00—  "M.    H.    P.    and    Friends." 

$48.00  Each— Clifford  P.  Foss.  J.  Lewis  Cochran,  H. 
H.  Rice,  "Students  and  Teachers  of  Wesleyan  College." 
A.  L.  Gude.  Alice  Paul  Harwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  I. 
Ltitken,  A.  W.  Bush,  Jules  Haumont  and  Friends.  D.  D. 
Dayton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Suffel,  "Anonymous." 
$46.00— C.    C.    Curry. 

$44.76 — "Brethren   Sunday   School   of  Carleton,   Nebr." 
$40.00  Each— Sara  D.  Chambers  and  Friends,  "Mt.  Zioir 
Church,"     "Appraisal     Employees,    Pac.    T.    &    T.    Co." 
"Ladies   of   Haselhurst,    Pa." 

$39.00 — Mrs.   Wm.   Cairns  and  Friends. 
$36.50 — "People  of  Acomac,  Va," 

$36.00     Each— Evelyn    B.     Thompson,     "C.     A.     Cross    &- 
Co       Inc  ."    R.     D.     Smith,     Susan     S.    Hopkins,    J.     Me- 
Hutchinson,     Misses     Annie     Riddle     and     Car,. line     Davis. 
"In    Memorv    of    a    Dear    Son."    "A    Kansas    Friend."    H. 
11      and    W.     P.     Dinkins.     "Ked    Cross    Belief    Society    of 
Chillicothe,    Ohio,"    Mr.    ami    Mrs.    H.    B.    Dexter,    "Three 
Friends,"    "Folks    of    the    Village    of   Deer    Park,    Wis.," 
B      M.     Lemmond     and     Friends,     Dr.     Luther    S.     Harvey. 
"Instructors  of  the  international  Correspondence  Schools," 
Edwin    Owen,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    James    and    Miss    K.    Gertrude 
Lawson,    C.    I..    Millet*,    "Ferris    Public    School,"    L.    H. 
Jaques,     "English    Classes    of    Oskaloosa    High     School." 
"Anonymous." 
$35.85 — "People    of    Keokuk.    Iowa." 
$35.00 — "Guests   at   the   Riverside,    Cranford,   N.    J." 
$34.14— Donald    and    Marjorie   MaeAi-thur. 
$33.50 — "Employees,   Spokane  Dry   Goods   Co." 
$31.00 — "A     Scotch     Gathering,      Homo     of     Mrs.      Mary 
Collins    In    Coetsville.    Youngstown,    Ohio." 

$30.20 — "Trinity  M.   E.   Church,  Look   Haven.  Pa." 


$30.00  Each — "Citizens  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tesa  ,"  A. 
D.  Carnagy  and  Friends,  "Students  of  Holland  High 
School,"  "First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School.  Gothenburg. 
Nebr.,"  "Lincoln  M.  E.  Church  Sunday  School,"  "An- 
onymous." 

$27.25 — "Pupils  and  Faculty  of  Graded  School.  Lyn- 
donville,    Yt. 

$27.00  Each— "School  Children  of  Marianna,  Ark.," 
"M.  E.  Church,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.,"  Bcntley  Dadman  and 
Family,    "Methodist   Sunday   School   of   Spur,    Texas." 

$26.00    Each— "Citizens   of  Kent,   Oregon,"   J.    P..   F.    R. 
and  Fanny  R.   Kennedy,  :2nd. .   "Teachers  of  Empire  Junior 
High  School,"   "Sunday  School  at  Pineville,  S.   C." 
$25.50— Mrs.    F.    G.    Tallinan. 

$25.00  Each— R.  Welch.  Mrs.  Zella  Rouse  Thayer.  Mrs. 
Elfrida  Marks,  "Alliance  Francaise  Des  Oranges."  J.  A. 
Kissinger,  R.  L.  Ball,  J.  N.  Sayre,  "8.  •  '.."  "A 
Lorraine,"  John  W.  Evans  and  Family.  Warren  I'.  Ball. 
B.  E.  Chappelow,  "E.  F.  D,"  Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Wheeler, 
W.  P.  Webb,  M.  T.  Bimal.  Miss  Abby  May  Martin, 
"Pittsburg  Friends  and  Neighbors,"  "M.  Halo  A:  Co.." 
William  H.  Hyde.  George  H.  Hyde,  Marian  C.  Shattuck, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Gray,  Walter  L.  Majs.  K.  Edith  t'obbe. 
Elizabeth  P.  Fletcher.  Moira.  Cynthia  and  Phyllis-Clare 
Flannerv.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Oonklln  Brown,  Alice  Sellers 
Marston,  Mrs.  R.  Y.  Post,  Wilfred  W.  Fay.  Elizabeth 
and  Catherine  Sweet,  C.  B.  Wells.  K.  s.  Kendrick.  "San 
Antonio.  N.  Mex.,"  D.  Tailored.  Mis.  G.  H.  Goodrich, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Culler.  11.  K,  P.."  Mrs  May  S. 
Ward.  Mrs.  Louis  Haniteh.  William  Hills.  Nelson  Elsasser, 
lone  T  Knight.  F.  M.  Chandler.  Sarah  H.  Taggert,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Wilkes,  Mr.  and  Mrs  w.  c  Harrison. 
E  S  Dudlev.  Lulu  Houser,  Man-  I.  Bose,  Misses  Margaret 
and  Rebecca  Remviek.  Mrs.  E.  J.  at:d  Mis*  S  M.  \\  lllis- 
ton  Miss  H  M.  Brown,  C  I'..  Fowler.  .Inc.  B.  Milliken. 
r  H  Bagley,  X.  W.  Weaver  and  Family.  W.  B.  Jordan, 
Harriet  B.  Cottrell,  Rebecca  Chute.  Dr.  A.  U.  Alden. 
"Anonymous." 

$24.06— "F.    H.    B." 

$24.00—  "Terrors  Bible  Class."  Mrs.  Clem  Cahill.   "Santa 
Boss    Spinners'    Club    and    Four    Sympathisers,"    B.    B. 
Mitchell.    N.    Leo    Lolean.    Fran. -is   E.    White.    "}"..    G.    A 
"  K    Friend"     "E.    W.     E  ."    St.    Clare    and    Alice    Evans. 
W     J.    Campbell.    Vincent    Tamil,     "Bellows    Falls    High 
School."    Mrs      Agnetta    Chidester    Baldwin.    George     a 
Bunniger,     "H.     s.     s .."     H.     1..     KaufTman.     "Tin 
Mexico  Cottage   Sanitarium."    Mr.    am!    Mrs.   J.    H.    Nash. 
J.    O.    Hinklev.     "Erie    B.    S      V.    r."    Mrs     C.    H.    and 
Miss    M     11     Merrltt,    Dorothy   Jane    and    Eleanor    Louise 
Youse,    Goo.   W.    Wlngate.   Mis.    c.    ("..   Lee.    Jr..    Ada  Van 
Zwalenbury,    Mrs.    Theo.    Hampe,    "I..    L.    B.    and    N.    E. 
B    "    A     B     P.    Church,     "A    Bunch    of    Good    Fel 
.1    '    E        Bishop,       Fanny       A         and       Harriot       Mulford. 
"Two     San     Ft.  "     "W.     &     H.     Walker 

Efficiency  Department."  Louis  Akin.  Lou  F.  Lan- 
der. "J.  F.  and  M  1-  H  "  A.  D.  Hatrt.ld. 
Ray  W.  Salmon.  "Students  and  Faculty  of  Brad- 
dus     Institute."     "M.     W  nymous."     John     V 

Snead,   Mrs.   O.   H.   Fisk.   "Friends  in  Springfield,   Mass.. 
.1     S     Wells,    Mrs.    Alfred    A.    Ritchie,    d  5      -       ivan. 

••Q  c  "  S  C.  Thomson.  T  D,  Hobart.  'It  Meant 
Me  "  Dr  and  Mrs.  S.  R.  Rightenour.  Mrs.  L.  M.  An- 
derson.   Mrs.    H.    F,    Lodge.    Mrs.    W.    D.    Dimes     Mt 

i.otte.  Mrs.  Marshall  Ward.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
v  1.  H  and  M.  li  B  .  Santa  Barbara,  calif.."  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  V.  Sutton,  "G.  A.  W„"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P  H.  Billings.  Mrs.  W.  M.  Davidson.  Mrs.  C.  O.  and 
Mis.  Elisabeth  Sawtelle,  R.  S.  Baron.  Edw.  C.  Harwood, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Strong.  "A  Mother  and  Father."  In  A 
Bovey,  Coo.  E.  Voorhles,  Jr..  Margaret  Hansard.  Mrs. 
I..    C.    Cline,    A.    H.    Kavsor.    Sylvia    Seymour.    Miss    Lila 

Continued  on  page  440.) 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the* country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


NOTABLE  RECENT  WAR-BOOKS 

PROBABLY  few  readers  have  any 
comprehension  of  the  great  extent  of 
war-literature  that  has  appeared  in  this 
country  and  Europe  since  the  conflict 
began  in  August,  1914.  That  the  mass  has 
already  exceeded  in  amount  everything 
written  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  that  it  exceeds  all  that  has 
been  written  for  fifty  years  on  our  Civil 
War — two  topics  each  of  which,  before 
this  conflict,  was  known  to  have  produced 
the  largest  amount  of  literature  extant 
in  the  world  pertaining  to  any  single 
theme  except  the  Bible — would  admit  of 
easy  proof. 

Of  this  mass,  articles  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals  make  the  largest  part,  but 
when  the  war  had  been  in  progress  only 
one  year,  the  books  pertaining  to  it  pub- 
lished in  England  numbered  more  than 
two  thousand.  And  in  Germany  the  num- 
ber was  much  greater.  Ilinricli  of  Leipzig, 
in  statistics  covering  the  period  from  the 
outbreak  of  the  conflict  until  the  end  of 
1915,  classified  as  war-literature  (his 
figures  including  pamphlets  as  well  as 
bound  books)  no  fewer  than  8,095  publica- 
tions. Practically  all  the  literature  pub- 
lished in  Germany  lias  been  more  or  less 
directly  connected  with  the  war.  and  other 
literature  has  suffered  in  consequence.  So 
have  newspapers  and  magazines,  of  which 
it  was  estimated  that  about  three  thousand 
had  suspended  publication  in  Germany  by 
the  end  of  1915.  What  the  number  of 
books  published  in  Prance  may  have  been, 
or  in  Russia,  Austria,  or  Italy,  no  means 
seem  for  the  present  to  be  at  hand  for 
determining.  Following  are  some  of  the 
more  recent  war-books  as  selected  from  a 
larger  mass  in  a  belief  that  readers  of 
The  Literary  Digest  will  like  to  have 
attention  called  to  them  as  has  been  done 
with  the  war-books  of  earlier  periods  since 
the  conflict  began. 

Vortholiffe,  Lord.  At  the  War.  With  portrait. 
Pp.  viii-355.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Probably  Lord  Norl  hcliffe  is  1  he  journalist 
who  holds  thelargesl  auditory  in  the  world. 
His  publishers  speak  of  him  as  "the 
strongest  voice  in  England."  His  book, 
made  up  of  his  letter-;,  telegrams,  cable- 
grams, and  other  writings  about  the  war, 
has  been  published  at  the  request  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Society,  and  Order  of 
St.  John,  the  profits  to  go  to  the  joint 
committee  of  those  societies.  The  book 
is  written  in  the  noted  journalist \s  best  vein 
and  it  deserves  a  respectable  place  among 
the  -till  rapidly  accumulating  war-books. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  sketch  of  "the 
army  behind  the  Army,"  a  fine  portrayal 
of  the  civilian  might  of  England.  It  sup- 
plements  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Btory  of 
what  is  being  done  in  Britain's  workshops 

nen  and  women.     Lord  Northcliffe  had 

criticized    with    unusual    severity   certain 

features  of  the  civil  administration  bearing 

upon  the  war.  and  bis  strictures  have  seem- 

borne  fruit.     Much  has  been  written 

•  German  efficiency,  but  what  has  now 

imed  formidable  proportions  is  English 
<  BSciency.     The  author  speaks  with  enthu- 

d  of  "the  miraculously  changed  condi- 
.  from   the  point  of  view  of  efficiency 


and  economy"  in  which  his  country  enters 
the  third  year  of  the  war. 

"Scattered  among  the  army  behind  the 
Army  are  schools  where  Avar  is  taught  by 
officers  who  have  studied  the  art  at  the 
front.  Here  in  vast  camps  the  spectator 
might  easily  imagine  that  he  was  at  the 
front  itself.  Here  the  pupils  fresh  from 
England  are  drilled  in  every  form  of 
fighting.  There  is  something  uncanny 
in  the  approach  of  a  company  to  a  com- 
municating trench,  in  its  vanishing  under 
the  earth,  and  its  reappearance  some 
hundreds  of  yards  away,  where,  clambering 
'over  the  top,'  to  use  the  most  poignant 
expression  of  the  war,  the  soldier-pupils 
dash  forward  to  a  vociferous  bayonet 
charge.  At  these  great  reenforcement 
camps  are  gas-mask  attacks,  where  pupils 
are  passed  through  underground  chambers 
filled  with  real  gas,  that  they  may  become 
familiarized  with  one  of  the  worst  curses 
of  warfare.  And  at  these  miniature  battle- 
fields, all  of  them  larger  than  the  field  of 
Waterloo,  are  demonstrating  lecturers  who 
bach  bombing.  The  various  types  of 
machine  guns  are  fired  at  ingenious  targets 
all  the  day  long.  There  are  actual  dug- 
outs in  which  pupils  are  interned,  with  en- 
trances closed,  while  gas  is  profusely  pro- 
jected around  them.  Crater]- lighting  is 
taught  with  an  actual  reproduction  of  the 
•  •rater.  Such  schools  are  known  to  exist 
throughout  Germany,  but  no  Prussian 
thoroughness  can  better  these  British  war- 
training  schools  in  France." 

There  are  graphic  sketches  from  the  lives 
of  Joffre,  Ilaig,  and  Cadorna,  of  Reims 
and  Verdun.  A  considerable  portion  of 
Lord  Northeliffe's  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Italian  campaign,  which  he  describes  in 
words  of  enthusiasm,  Of  all  the  phases  of 
the  grandiose  conflict  that  he  was  enabled 
to  get  a  glimpse  of,  the  spectacle  of  war  in 
the  Dolomite  Alps  seems  to  have  left  the 
deepest  impression.  Lyric  touches  are 
found  here  and  there  in  his  descriptions,  as 
for  instance,  in  such  sentences  as  these: 
"As  the  sun  rose,  the  great  peaks  of  the 
Dolomites  stood  out  like  pink  pearls,  set 
here  and  there  in  a  soft,  white  vapor. 
Coming  through  a  Canadian-looking  pine- 
forest,  with  log-house  barracks,  kitchens, 
and  canteens  beneath  one  such  peak,  1  was 
reminded  of  Dante's  lines:  'Gazing  above, 
I  saw  her  shoulders  clothed  already  with 
the  planet's  rays.'" 

Reventlow,  Count  Ernest  zu.  The  Vampire  of 
the  Continent.  Translated  with  a  preface  l»v  George 
OiaHerton-Hill.  Pp.  siii-225.  New  York:  The 
Jackson  Press.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

The  character  and  import  of  Count 
Reventlow's  book  —  a  philippic  against 
England — are  suggested  by  its  title,  "The 
Vampire  of  the  Continent."  The  transla- 
tion, an  abridgment  of  the  original,  is  by 
-ge  Chatterton-Ilill,  Ph.D.  The  book- 
it  self  is  readable  and  interesting,  tho 
marred  by  exaggerated  hatred  of  England. 
Count  Reventlow,  whose  utterances  are  so 
often  met  with  in  the  newspapers,  is  re- 
garded by  Germany  as  one  of  its  ablest, 
publicists.  He  is  a  clear  thinker  and  writer, 
like  a  trained  journalist.  The  object  of  his 
book,  which  has  been  supprest  in  Great 
Britain  and  its  colonies,  is  to  discredit  En- 
gland in  the  eyes  of  neutrals  by  exhibiting 
her  as  the  consistent  exploiter  of  Europe 
for  selfish  ends.  Count  Reventlow  ad- 
vances the  historical  thesis  that  England, 
from  the  beginning,  has  consolidated  her 
power  and  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  European  nations,  whom  she  has 
incited  bo  wars  in  order  to  appropriate 
their  ruined  commerce. 


Teach  in  a  delightful 
way  the  time-saving  con- 
venience and  strength- 
giving  value  of  Grape- 
Nuts. 

A  morning  dish  of 
Grape-Nuts  with  crearn, 
as  the  cereal  part  of  the 
meal  (with  perhaps  some 
fruit  and  a  cup  of  Instant 
Postum)  contains  all  the 
elements  for  nourishment 
needed  until  lunch  time. 

Grape-Nuts  —  contain- 
ing as  it  does  all  the 
rich  nutriment  of  whole 
wheat  and  barley,  in- 
cluding their  vital  min- 
eral elements  for  perfect 
upkeep  of  body,  brain 
and  nerve  —  has  often 
proved  more  sustaining 
than  meals  requiring  more 
time  and  work  to  pre- 
pare. Wonderfully  deli- 
cious ! 

Every  table  should 
have  its  daily  ration  of 


Grape -Nuts 


There* s  a  Reason** 
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He  asserts  and  aims  to  prove  from  the 
fads  of  history  that  the  British  Empire  is 
founded  directly  on  piracy.  The  English 
began,  lie  says,  by  robbing  the  Spanish 
treasure- ships,  acts  "of  murderous  and 
dastardly  brigandage,"  which  are  held  up 
to  Englishmen  to-day  as  deeds  of  prowess. 
They  continued  by  robbing  Canada  and 
the  States  from  the  French,  Gibraltar  from 
the  Spaniards,  India  from  the  French  and 
the  Portuguese,  South  Africa  from  the 
Dutch,  Egypt  and  Cyprus  from  the  Turks, 
Malta  from  the  Italians,  "and  last  but  not 
least,"  Ireland  from  the  Irish. 

In  developing  his  argument  the  author 
shows  skill,  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
summons  to  his  aid  Admiral  Mahan's  testi- 
mony as  to  England's  policy  during  the 
War  of  tho  Spanish  Succession,  thus: 
"England  .  .  .  meanwhile  was  building 
up  a  navy,  strengthening,  extending  and 
protecting  her  commerce,  seizing  maritime 
positions — in  a  word,  founding  and  rearing 
her  sea-power  upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  her 
rivals,  friend  and  foe  alike."  The  author's 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  European  in- 
ternational diplomacy  is  imposing,  and  his 
attempt  to  set  forth  the  clashing  ambitious 
which  resulted  in  the  war  is  not  without 
genuine  interest.  Tho  chapter  of  most 
timely  import  in  the  book  is  the  one  de- 
scriptive of  the  upbuilding  of  Germany's 
navy  and  of  her  commercial  fleets  in  face 
of  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  domi- 
nant Power. 

Cheradame,  Andre.  Tho  Pan-German  Plot 
Unmasked.  Berlin's  formidable  peace -trap  of 
"The  Drawn  War."  With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Earl  of  Cromer,  O.M.  With  maps,  12mo,  pp.  xxxi-235. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25  net. 
Postage,  10  cents. 

By   Pan  -  Germanism    Mr.    Cheradame 
means   "the  doctrine,   of  purely  Prussian 
origin,    which    aims    at    annexing    all    the 
various    regions,    irrespective    of    race    or 
language,  of  which  the  possession  is  deemed 
useful  to  the  power  of  the  Hohenzollerns." 
This  doctrine,  the  author  claims,  is  one  of 
steady  growth  and  accretion,  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  it  has  already  been  on  the  verge  of 
achievement.     He  holds  even  that  accep- 
tance   of    the    German  offer    of    a    drawn 
game  would  make  it  real  within  a  decade 
at  the  furthest.     1  low  vast  a  project  Pan- 
Germanism  is,  the  author   aims   to   make 
apparent.      Mr.    Cheradame    has    concen- 
trated on  this  subject  for  over  twenty  years. 
in  studies  in  the  very  lands  now  occupied 
or    directed    by    the    Germans.      On    the 
strength  of  these  studies,  which  included 
interviews  with  the  rulers  and  statesmen 
of  those  countries,  he,  long  before  the  war, 
predicted    a    Pan-German    movement   for 
world-dominion.      In  the  present  volume, 
written  in  the  early  summer  of   1910,   he 
predicts  the  German  offer  of  a  drawn  game 
that  was  made  last  November — the  most 
"formidable  peace-trap,"  he  calls  it,  that 
the  Prussian  war-lords  have  yet  conceived, 
lie  aims  to  show  by  citation   from  German 
sources,  with  the  aid  of  thirty-one  maps,  by 
the  logic  of  facts,  the  deadly   purpose  of 
subjection  to  German  control  of  practically 
the  known  world.     Grant  to  Wilhelm  and 
the  Prussians  no  more  than  they  now  have 
— control  of  Middle   Europe,  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  Turkey,  the  direction  of  an 
army  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  millions 
would  be  theirs  in  full   mastery  from   the 
North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf..    This  army 
would  be  fully  equipped  within  a  decade, 
would   flank   both   Egypt   and    India,    the 
Mediterranean    would    be   under   control, 
Africa     and     the     Mediterranean     peoples 


Forty  Thousand  Miles 
on  a  Fifth  Avenue  Bus 

In  the  eleven  months  ending  October  31,  1916,  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company,  New  York,  had  placed 
in  service  259  Goodyear  S-V  Pressed-On  Truck  Tires. 
On  this  date  Mr.  G.  A.  Green,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Company,  looked  up  the  records  of  these  tires  and  sent 
to  Goodyear  the  most  remarkable  tabulation  of  truck 
tire  performance  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Of  the  259  tires,  eleven  had  been  retired  from  duty. 


In  Mr.  Green's  words  these  tires 
had  "failed."  But  before  "fail- 
ing" they  had  delivered  an 
average  mileage  of  more  than 
17,000 — the  lowest  nearly 
1 0,000  and  the  highest  more 
than  28,000. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  still  running.  Three  of 
themhad  gonebetween  35,000 
and  40,000  miles.  Two  months 


And  still  going. 
Fourteen   had    gone   between 
25,000  and  30,000  miles.  And 
still  going. 

But  the  work  of  S-V  for  the 
coach  company,  though  spec- 
tacular because  of  the  number 
of  tires  employed,  is  merely 
an  index  to  what  this  won- 
derful tire  is  doing,  in  varied 
service,  all  over  America. 


later,  on  December  3  1 ,  one  of  jf  your  trucks  are  not  equipped 

these  three  had  gone  49,324  witn  S-V's  probably  you   are 

miles.     And  still  going.  not  getting  all  that  you  ought 

Thirteen  had  covered  between  to  get,  in  efficient  tire  service 

30,000  and  35,000  miles.  —  at  a  low  cost. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Company,    Akron,    Ohio. 
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OUR  car  is  inseparable  from 
the  institution  that  built 
it. 


The  service  it  gives  you  is  just 
what  its  producers  build  into  it 
and  keep  alive  in  it. 

In  motor  cars,  stability  of  product 
is  inseparable  from  the  stability 
of  the  producers. 

■ 

Overland  ranks  first  among  pro- 
ducers of  cars  above  the  $400 
class  —  second  in  the  entire 
industry.' 

There  are  400,000  Overlands  in 
use. 


Overland  dealers  have  contracted 
for  one  hundred  and  eighty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  Overlands 
for  1917 — an  increase  of  seventy- 
five  million  dollars  compared 
with  last  year. 

Overland  sales  this  year  therefore 
will  be  approximately  as  great 
as  the  entire  annual  gross  rev- 
enues of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad. 

Overland  net  assets  have  grown 
from  fifty-eight  thousand  dol- 
lars eight  years  ago,  to  over  six  ty- 
eight  million  dollars  today. 

In  our  great  Toledo  plant  and  our 
allied  plants,  we  employ  nearly 
thirty-eight  thousand  men. 
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Touring 


Light  Four 
-    $665  Roadster    - 

Country  Club    -      -    $750 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


-    $650 


Touring 
Roadster     - 


Big  Four 
$850        Coupe 
$835         Sedan 


$1250 
$1450 


The  Willys-Overlani 
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The    Willys-Overland  line  is  now 
complete. 


And  it  is  the  only  complete  line  of 
cars  built  and  sold 

— under  one  executive  manage- 
ment, 

— with  one  engineering  staff, 

— with  one  purchasing  power, 

— by  one  production  management, 

— through    one    sales    force,    and 

— one  group  of  dealers. 

Resulting  economies  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars,  reduce  the 
cost  of  every  car — enable  Over- 
land to  establish  and  maintain 
higher  quality  standards  at  lower 
prices. 


npany,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Villys-Knight  Automobiles 
;rcial  Cars 
5.  A." 


Touring 
Roadster 


Light  Six 
$985  Coupe    -     $1385 

$970  Sedan     -      $1585 


So  in  your  Overland  you  get  max- 
imum quality  at  minimum  price 
— plus  stability,  to  assure  per- 
manence of  value  in  your  invest- 
ment. 

You  can  select  a  car  in  the  light 
four  group,  the  big  four  group, 
or  the  light  six  group. 

You  can  select  one  of  the  cars  in  the 
luxurious  Willys-Knight    group. 

In  either  case  it  is  dominant  value 
in  its  class  for  it  has  shared  in 
,  the  economies  of  Overland  big- 
ness and  stability. 

See  the  Overland  dealer  now  and 
make  your  selection. 

Willys-Knight 

Four  Touring   $1285      Four  Sedan     -     S1950 

Four  Coupe  -    $1650      Four  Limousine  S1950 

Eight  Touring     -     $1950 
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The  Power  Behind  the  Thought 

He  selects  the  keys.  At  his  deft  touch  the  silent 
power  of  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  sets  in 
motion  the  intricate  mechanism  that  records  the 
figures  his  brain  directs. 

His  mind  is  untrammeled  by  operating  detail. 
He  knows  that  the  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  is 
there  to  give  dependable  power  to  the  thought  he 
centers  on  the  work  in  hand. 

Nearby  is  a  boy  addressing  mail  by  means  of 
the  same  sure  power  delivered  by  another  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motor.  A  young  woman  operates  a 
motor-driven  typewriter.  In  the  shop  massive 
punch  presses  and  other  machines,  big  and  little, 
are  Robbins  &  Myers  operated. 

For  assurance  of  this  same  silent,  dependable  operating  effi- 
ciency, manufacturers  ot  the  better  electrically-driven  devices 
equip  their  product  with  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

Their  high  quality  standard  demands  the  best.  They  realize 
the  value  of  twenty-one  years'  experience  in  qualjty  motor  building. 

They  know  that  the  name  Robbins  &  Myers  stands  for  de- 
pendability in  motors — from  1/40  to  25  horsepower— for  opera- 
tion on  all  commercial  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  motor  power,  a  manufacturer  of  electrical 
devices,  or  a  dealer,  more  facts  await  you  regarding  Robbins  & 
Myers  service. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturer  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 
Brandies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Uobbtns  &  M\?er$  Motors 


already    ripe    plums,    and    the    Americas 
helpless. 

The  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Balkan  war  menaced,  in  the  success  of  t  he 
Slavs  and  the  defeat  of  Turkey,  the  success 
of  this  purpose.  The  second  Balkan  war 
was  therefore  precipitated  and  so  fore- 
stalled defection  or  federation  of  the  Slav 
elements  in  the  Dual  Empirt ,  which  would 
have  ruined  German  plans  by  releasing 
Austria  as  a  whole  from  subservience  to  the 
Hohenzollerns.  That  the  Allies  at  last 
have  seen  the  menace  appears  from  their 
demands  with  respect  to  the  Austrian 
Empire  in  their  reply  to  President  Wilson's 
peace-note.  As  an  exposition  of  peril  from 
a  ruthless  Power,  the  volume  is  preeminent. 
The  author  has  hitherto  been  a  Cassandra, 
prophesying  truth  in  vain.  But  facts  are 
now  speaking.  A  drawn  game,  according 
to  this  author,  means  Teutonic  domination 
of  the  world  within  a  decade. 

Treitschke,  Heinrich  von.  History  of  Germany 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  by  Eden 
and  Cedar  Paul.  Volume  I.  New  York:  McBride, 
Nast  &  Co.    $3.25  net.    Postage,  16  cents. 

A  Hindenburg  deserves  a  Treitschke. 
Stein,  Hardenberg,  Scharnhorst,  Blucher, 
and  other  heroes  of  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion live  again  in  the  pages  of  the  German 
historian.  The  heavy-featured  Prussian 
general  who  threw  back  the  Czar's  millions 
is  just  such  a  German  warrior  as  he  de- 
lighted to  honor.  The  rise  of  Prussia  and 
the  rebirth  of  German  imperialism  are 
to  Treitschke  a  part  of  God's  plan  for 
rewarding  those  whom  he  regards  as  the 
elect  among  nations  and  races,  the  actual 
details  of  working  out  that  plan  being  left 
to  certain  great  Germans  who  in  this 
history,  quite  human  Germans  tho  they 
are,  become  demigods.  Indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  author  covers  their  hon- 
est,  useful,  unpretentious  figures  with  elo- 
quence and  rhetoric  till  they  stand  forth  in 
shining  armor. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  when  men 
of  letters  were  searching  heaven  and  earth 
for  the  remoter  eauees  of  the  conflict, 
Treitsclike's  responsibility,  his  share  in  the 
Prussianization  of  Germany,  were  made 
much  of,  but  there  was  then  no  English 
Iranslation  of  Treitschke.  Now  the  first 
volume  of  his  work  is  made  accessible  to 
American  readers;  and,  since  we  are 
talking  less  of  those  who  started  the  war 
than  of  those  who  aro  going  to  stop  it,  tho 
book  may  be  read  as  simple  history  rather 
I  han  as  part  of  a  great  propaganda.  Dis- 
cussion of  Treitsehke's  historical  method, 
interesting  as  it,  is,  may  profitably  be  left 
to  the  university  professors  of  history. 
Readers  who  make  due  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  Prussia  and  the  Hohenzollerns 
are  the  very  soul  of  that  Germany  whom 
Treitschke  worships  can  recognize  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  much  of  his  comment 
on  the  growth  of  the  Prussian  State  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Teutonic  Empire.  After 
a  chapter  briefly  reviewing  German  his- 
tory  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648) 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, Treitschke  tells  of  the  effect  of  that 
Revolution  on  fJennany,  the  ensuing  wars, 
the  domination  of  Napoleon,  the  degrada- 
tion of  Prussia,  her  reawakening,  and  the 
War  of  Liberation  that  ended  in  Napoleon's 
exile  to  Elba.  The  style  is  heavy  and 
involved,  with  a  somewhat  typically  Teu- 
,  Ionic  turbidity.  Yet  there  is  an  oratorical 
quality  about  it  which  at  times  carries 
the  reader  along,  and  even  rises  into  bursts 

of   eloquence  at  the    call    of    patriotism. 
One  sometimes   thinks  of  Gibbon.     Per- 
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Ice  by 
wire 


Now!  Put  efficiency  into  your 

refrigerator— and  inaugurate  a 
new  epoch  in  the  kitchen.  A  de- 
pendable cold-maker— sanitary  and 
economical — Isko  is  the  practical  home 
refrigerating  device  for  which  the  world 
has  long  waited.  Turns  electric  current 
into  currents  of  fresh,  clean,  dry  cold — 
food-preserving  cold.     Simple — nothing 

to  get  OUt  of  Order— can  be  easily  installed  in 
any  refrigerator.  Maintains  a  low,  even  tempera- 
ture—more economically  than  ice.  Freezes  ice  cubes 
for  table  use— and  desserts.  Why  tolerate  longer  an 
unwholesome,  troublesome  refrigerator?  Isko  costs 
only  $275,  f.o.b.  Detroit.  Send  for  full  information 
today.  Isko,  Inc.,  1730  Mt.  Elliott  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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RubberFootwear 
/folds  up  Colds 


RUBBER  footwear  is  the  "Stop!  Look! 
Listen!"  preventive  to  the  possible  cold.  It 
insulates  the  foot,  keeping  out  cold  and  moisture, 
both  of  which  are  frequent  causes  of  "snuffles." 
Many  a  cold  in  the  head  has  traveled  all  the 
way  up  from  "cold  feet!" 


But  rubber  footwear  may  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent — and  only  an  expert  can  tell,  by  ob- 
servation alone,  which  is  which.  So  the  leading 
makers  put  their  brands  on  all  their  products 
to  protect  you.  Almost  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  rubber  industry,  these  trade-marks 
have  pointed  the  way  to  rubber  footwear  of 
supreme  quality,  style,  fit  and  workmanship. 

Seventy-four  years  of  successful  manu- 
facturing and  the  experience  of  forty- 
seven  great  factories  are  back  of  every 
pair  of  rubber  shoes,  overshoes,  arctics, 
boots,  etc.,  produced  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest  rubber 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Rubbers  that  fit  wear  twice  as  long  as  rubbers  that  do  not  fit. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


haps  Treitschke  might  be  thought  of  as  an 
argumentative  German  Gibbon,  who  can 
not  forget  the  theses  he  has  set  out  to 
prove,  and  who  depicts  the  rise  of  his  own 
living  and  beloved  nation,  rather  than  the 
decline  and  fall  of  an  ancient  alien  empire. 

Swope,  Herbert  Bayard.  Inside  the  German 
Kmpire.  In  the  Third  Year  of  the  War.  Illustrated 
with  Photographs.  Octavo,  pp.  xxi-366.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    $2  net.    Postage,  14  cents. 

What  is  taking  place  within  the  besieged 
fortress?  What  is  the  mode  of  life  of  the 
people  of  beleaguered  Germany?  Are  they 
despairing  or  expectant  of  victory?  Are 
they  starving,  as  is  frequently  reported, 
or  are  they  able  to  hold  out  against  the 
gradually  constricting  ring  of  steel  and 
fire?  These  are  the  questions,  of  immense 
interest  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  are 
answered  in  this  highly  interesting,  well- 
written  volume  by  a  trained  American 
journalist.  "Inside  the  German  Empire " 
is  based  upon  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  World.  Mr. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  their  author,  was 
in  France  and  England  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  in  Germany  during  the  first 
four  months  of  the  conflict,  in  the  service 
of  his  paper.  The  earlier  visit,  as  he  re- 
marks in  his  Introductory,  gave  him  a 
standard  of  comparison  which  enabled 
him  "to  contrast  the  picture  of  the  wild 
exaltation  of  1914  with  the  serious,  somber 
Germany  of  to-day."  In  clear,  vigorous 
English,  and  with  a  journalist's  instinct 
for  significant  phases  of  the  grandiose 
drama  that  he  saw  from  behind  the  scenes 
and  after  took  part  in,  Mr.  Swope  tells  the 
story  "of  German  energies  in  the  fields 
most  interesting  and  important  to  America 
—the  story  of  the  empire  spiritually  and 
politically,  financially  and  industrially" — 
discusses  her  food,  her  military,  her  subject 
peoples,  her  heroes,  her  attitude  toward  her- 
self, toward  her  enemies,  and  toward  the 
rest  of  tho  world — in  short,  "the  story  of 
her  strength  and  weaknesses." 

What  was  the  general  impression  made 
upon  this  keen  and  intelligent,  and  really 
neutral,  American  observer?  He  gives  it 
without  reservation,  and  with  conviction 
absolute. 

"Seventy  million  people  with  their  backs 
against  the  wall;  seventy  million  people 
fighting  as  one;  seventy  million  people, 
and  not  a  quitter  among  them.  That  is  the 
deep  impression  made  on  me  by  Germany. 
Powerful  as  is  the  pressure  upon  them, 
heavy  as  are  the  blows  they  receive,  dark 
tho  their  eventual  prospects  may  be,  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  of  stedfastness,  of 
courage,  of  defiance  that  the  Germans  are 
showing  burns  as  brightly  and  as  fiercely 
to-day,  after  more  than  two  years  of  the 
war,  as  at  the  outset." 

But  beneath  all  these  attributes,  the 
American  newspaper  man  could  discern  "a 
subtle  change  in  the  fabric  of  the  German 
spirit."  From  a  certainty  of  victory  the 
popular  feeling  has  been  "universally 
prest  down  to  a  fear  of  defeat."  From 
the  ambition  of  world-dominance  it  has 
changed  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  Hope 
of  conquest  has  shifted  to  a  determination 
not  to  be  conquered.  "Exaltation  has 
given  way  to  desperation,  and  the  fear  that 
Germany  once  sought  to  impose  upon 
olhers  is  now  being  imposed  by  others 
upon  Germany." 

Significant  of  tho  revolution  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  sentiment  and  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  the  author's  observation 
that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  word 
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You  and  a  Thousand  Times  You 


s 


UPPOSE  a  day  had  thirty-six  hours  instead 
of  twenty-four — and  you  had  four  hands 
instead  of  two — and  you  could  be  two 
places  at  the  same  time  instead  of  one — 

You'd  be  a  superman,  wouldn't  you? 

But  it  hasn't,  and  you  haven't,  and  you  can't! 

There  is  only  one  You.  If  you  could  give  a 
thousand  men  your  knowledge  of  the  business — 
your  ambition— your  personality— then 

It  would,  and  you  would,  and  you  could! 

The  thing  that  makes  you  you  isn't  the  way 
you  comb  your  hair  or  wear  your  clothes.  It 
isn't  your  person— but  your  personality. 

Put  that  personality  into  a  thousand  Multi- 
graphed  letters  and  you  can  accomplish  thirty-six 
hour  results  in  twenty-four  hour  time— do  the 
work  of  four  hands  (or  more)  instead  of  two- 
be  two  places  (or  more)  at  the  same  time  instead 
of  one. 

That's  one  Multigraph  accomplishment  --  to 
carry  your  message  —  your  personality — you  — 
into  all  parts  of  your  business  world. 

Think  of  the  possibilities  when  you,  plus  a 
thousand  times  you,  work  together  in  carrying 
out  your  plans. 

Or,  make  it  ten  thousand  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  you— for  it's  all  one  and  the  same  to 
the  Multigraph. 

Are  you  confined,  restricted,  tied-down  to  you, 
twenty-four  hours,  two  hands  and  one  place? 
Expand,  man,  expand  and  take  ^our  business 
along  with  you! 

The  Multigraph  is  the  easiest  way — the  coupon 
the  quickest  route. 


The  Multigraph  Senior 

ELECTRICALLY    driven 
and  completely   equipped 
for  high-grade  printing — 
with  printers'  ink,  type  or  elec- 
trotypes, or  for  producing  type- 
written letters  in  quantities. 

Prices,  $670  to  $720.  Hand 
driven  models,  $175  up.  Easy 
payments. 


You  can't  buy  a  Multigraph 
unless  you  need  it. 


Ml 


Produces  real  printing  and  form-typewriting.,  rapid/y, 
economicaJ/y,  privately,  in  your  own  establishment 


The  Name 

Multigraph, 

1811  E.  40th  St.,     Official  Position 

Cleveland, 

Ohio.  Firm 

Show  me  how  I    Street  Address 

can  expand  my 
personality  and 
my  business.  1  Own State 
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A  Car  Whose  Quality  Lifts  It  Above 
the  Level  of  Its  Price 


Though  priced  at  less 
than  $1000  Saxon  "Six" 
has  forced  actually 
compelled  people  to 
think  of  it  in  the  terms 
of  costly  cars. 

No  other  car  we  know  of 
has  ever  accomplished 
this  feat. 

Can  you  think  of  any 
car  in  any  other  price 
class  whose  superiority 
is  as  distinct  and  pro- 
nounced as  that,  of 
Saxon  "Six"  among  cars 
costing  less  than  $1200? 

The  answer  of  course  is 
in  the  motor — the  fa- 
mous Saxon  "Six"  high- 
speed motor. 

In  high-gear  work,  in 
pulling  power,  in 
smoothness,  in  flex- 
ibility, Saxon"Six"  gives 
a  performance  that 
seems  incredible  in  a 
car  from  the  less-than- 
$1200  class. 

If  you  search  for  specific 
reasons  for  this  supe- 
riority  of   Saxon  "Six" 


you  can  find  them  most 
quickly  through  com- 
parison with  other  cars 
of  like  price. 

Consider  if  you  will  a 
certain  carof  "less-than- 
six-cylinders"  of  similar 
price  and  good  reputa- 
tion. 

At  a  speed  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour  this 
"less-than-six"  under 
test  developed  1512.73 
pov/er  impulses  per 
minute. 

Saxon  "Six"  showed 
2993.925  impulses  per 
minute. 

Or,  under  the  same  work- 
ingconditions  the  Saxon 
"Six"  motor  showed 
nearly  98%  greater 
continuity- — greater 
smoothness —  greater 
uniformity  of  torque. 


Now  you  will  see  just 
how  much  advantage 
accrues  from  the  98% 
smoother  power-flow 
of  Saxon  "Six." 

This  well-known  car  of 
less-than-six-cylinders, 
previously  mentioned, 
in  repeated  trials  re- 
quired 30  seconds  to 
reach  a  45  miles  per 
hour  speed  from  a 
stock-still  stand. 

Under  the  same  condi- 
tions Saxon  "Six"  time 
and  again  duplicated 
this  feat  in  23  seconds. 

This  shows  22%  faster 
pick-up  in  favor  of 
Saxon  "Six." 

A  hill-climb  test  illus- 
trates what  this  smooth- 
er power-flow  means  in 
developing  greater 
pulling  power. 

ft 


SAXON  SIX 

A  BIG  TOURING  CAR  FOR  5  PEOPLE 

SAXON    MOTOR   CAR   CORPORATION,   DETROIT 


This  "less-than-six" 
shifting   gears  once  — 
climbed  a   mile-long 
hill  in   2  minutes  flat. 

Saxon  "Six"  —  without 
shifting  gears — did  it  in 
1  minute  and  2  seconds. 

These  instances  are  not 
cited  as  extraordinary 
performances  of  Saxon 
"Six."  Nor  are  you  to 
view  them  as  such. 
For  they  are  not 

Rather   are    they   repre- 
sentative of  the  type  of 
performance  Saxon 
oix    gives. 

And  they  picture,  with 
fairness,  we  believe,  the 
inherent  superiority  of 
Saxon  "Six"  over  any 
other  at  less  than  $  1 200. 

Saxon  "Six"  is  $865 ;  "Six" 
Sedan,  $1250;  "Four" 
Roadster,  $495;  f.o.b. 
Detroit.  Canadian 
prices:  "Six"  Touring 
Car,  $1175;  "Six" 
Sedan,  $1675;  "Four" 
Roadster,  $665.        (798) 
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in  every  one's  mouth  was  siegen  (conquer, 
or  win).  When  Mr.  Swope  revisited  the 
country  two  years  later  another  word  was 
being  used — durchhalten  (stick  it  out — 
hold  out).  The  much-talked-of  animosity 
toward  this  country,  cherished  throughout 
the  Fatherland,  is  well  vouched  for  by 
the  author.  "Throughout  Germany  to- 
day," he  writes,  "the  hatred  for  America 
is  bitter  and  deep.  It  is  palpable  and 
weighs  you  down.  All  the  resentment,  all 
the  blind  fury,  Germany  once  reserved  for 
England  alone  have  been  expanded  to 
include  us,  and  have  been  accentuated  in 
the  expansion.  The  Germans  have  an 
outlet  for  their  feelings  against  England 
.  .  .  but  against  America  they  lack  a 
method  of  registering  their  enmity.  And 
so  this  bitterness  which  can  not  be  poured 
out  lias  struck  in  and  saturated  the  whole 
empire." 

Countess  of  Warwick.    A  Woman  and  (he  War. 

Pp.  270.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$2.    Postage,  14  cents. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  is  known  as  a 
brilliant  and  outspoken  writer,  an  ardent 
suffragist,  a  prominent  society  woman,  and 
an  intimate  friend  of  royalties,  so  what  she 
has  to  say  about  problems  growing  out  of 
the  war  is  worth  consideration.  Even  when 
she  is  surprizing,  she  is  stimulating  and 
instructive.  One  of  her  protests  is  against 
allowing  the  press  to  .think  for  us;  she 
also  claims  that  "it  does  not  suffice  to 
think;  one  must  make  thought  the  prelude 
of  action."  The  best  way  to  read  and 
digest  such  a  meaty  work  is  to  consider 
each  chapter  separately.  Even  when  her 
birth  and  sympathies  make  her  naturally 
partizan,  she  has  things  to  say  of  general 
importance  and  interest.  She  firmly 
believes  that  the  late  King  Edward  both 
could  and  would  have  prevented  the  war 
had  he  lived,  and  she  also  believes  that 
much  of  the  war-legislation  is  ill-considered 
and  unsatisfactory.  Iler  treatment  and 
criticism  of  the  drink  subject,  the  legal 
claims  of  war-babies,  and  war-time  nursing 
and  its  abuses  are  brutally  frank  and 
startling,  but  her  essays  are  convincing 
and  her  tributes  to  Lord  French  and  Lord 
Haldane  most  sincere.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten with  piquancy  and  thrilling  frankness, 
but  always  interesting,  and  it  commands 
respect. 


Bailey,    w.    F.,    The 
Slavs  of  the  War-Zone. 

Dutton  &  Co.     $3.50  net. 


Right    Hon.,    C.B.     The 

Pp.  2««.     New  York:  E.  P. 
Postage,  16  cents. 


This  is  not  a  war-book,  and  yet  to  its 
vivid  pages  the  war  lends  a  tremendous 
interest.  Some  of  its  chapter-headings 
indicate  why:  Life  in  Eastern  Galicia; 
The  Heart  of  Poland;  Scenes  in  the 
Karpathians;  Budapest;  Croatia;  Bel- 
grade; Life  in  the  Balkans;  Serajevo,  the 
City  of  the  Great  War;  Servia's  Agony, 
etc.  The  Introduction  shows  tersely  and 
clearly  the  early  relation  between  Teuton 
and  Slav  peoples  in  central  Europe;  and 
it  is  of  the  latter,  their  habits  and  cus- 
toms, their  dress,  their  amusements,  their 
music,  their  political  and  religious  aspira- 
tions, that  this  work  treats.  "It  is  an 
account  of  these  Slav  peoples,"  its  author 
says  in  his  Preface,  '"as  they  were  living 
when  the  war  came  on  them  like  a  blast 
from  a  burning,  fiery  furnace,  and  how  they 
fared  in  its  awful  presence/'  Slovak, 
Croat,  Servian,  Pole,  Montenegrin— Slavs, 
all — they  and  their  habitats  fascinate  the 
reader,  as  they  seem  to  have  fascinated  all 
intelligent  travelers  through  those  un- 
familiar  lands,    to   one   of   whom   English 
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"  'Two  Weeks'  Addressing 
Now  Done  In  One  Day" 


This  Same  Speed  and 
Accuracy  Await  You 

"It  gives  mc  great  pleasure 
to  say  that  the  D1RKX-ALL 
put  in  our  office  four  years  ago 
has  been  a  most  wonderful  help 
in  our  work.  Hills  that  used  to 
require  two  weeks  to  address 
are  now  addressed  in  a  day. 
Our  system  requires  two  stubs 
on  each  bill  andduplicatenames 
and  addresses  on  each.  By  the 
use  of  the  machine  this  is  easi- 
ly done  without  the  possibility 
of  error  and  very  quickly.  I 
regard  it  as  a  very  efficient 
machine  and  almost  indispens- 
able where  a  list  goes  up  into 
the  thousands  as  ours  does." 
(Signed)  JAMES  BURTON, 
Supt.  Fort  Scott  Waterworks, 
Fort  Scott.  Kansas 


With  a  DIREX-ALL  you  can  save 
time,  labor  and  expense  in  your  mail- 
ing, listing  and  billing  departments 
just  ?s  surely  as  does  the  Fort  Scott 
Water  Works. 

And,  in  additL  i,  the  DIREX-ALL  will  insure 
an  accuracy  of  work  that  will  add  to  the  efficien- 
cy of  your  office,  and  the  effectiveness  of  your 
service. 

Whether  your  mailing  list  is  large  or  small,  or 
whether  your  listing  and  billing  is  light  or  heavy, 
there  is  a  DIREX-ALL  for  your  particular  needs 
—one  that  combines  the  threefold  convenience 
of  a  mailing,  listing  and  billing  machine. 

The  DIREX-ALL  is  the  modern  addressing 
machine  with  typewriter  ribbon  principle  and 
one-piece  metal  plates.  Filing  the  imprinting 
plates  gives  you  a  complete  index  system  that 
takes  the  place  of  cards.  Operation  so  simple 
that  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  it  all  with  wonderful 
accuracy  and  dispatch — guaranteed! 

An  interesting  book,  "Doing  the  Day's  Work 
Better,"  pictures  and  describes  the  particular 
DIREX-ALL  made  for  you,  no  matter  what  your 
line  of  business.  Free  for  the  asking.  Write  to 
our  nearest  office  today. 

Stickney    &    Montague 

New  York,  279  Broadway  San  Francisco,  Wells  Fargo  Bid*. 

Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.        Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada:  368  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


FOR    MAILING  -  LISTING  -  B/LL/NG. 
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AUTOMATIC  IGNITION 

JVECTICUT 


Protected ! 

Ordinarily,  the  man  who  leaves  his  ignition  "On"  with 
the  motor  idle,  «ill  find  his  battery  is  exhausted — perhaps 
injured      by  the  drain  it  has  suffered. 

With  Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition,  this  is  impossible. 

Within  two  minutes  after  the  motor  is  stalled  the  Auto- 
matic Switch  will  "kick  off"  and  -top  the  flow  of  current — 
automatically. 

The  Automatic  Switch  is  an  integral  part  of  Connecticut 
Automatic  Ignition — the  protection  it  affords  hut  one  of 
the  advantages  of  this  system. 

The  device  shown  above  identifies  this  switch  and  marks  the 

cars     equipped     with      Connecticut     Automatic     Ignition. 

This  is  the  "Device  of  Efficiency" 

CONNECTICUT  SSSSSSE  COMPANY 

Meriden  Conn. 
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30-Day  Building:  Austin  Standard 

VT'OU  can  move  into  a  new  factory-building,  like  the 
-*  one  illustrated,  in  just  30  working-days  after  you 
tell  us  to  go  ahead — whether  it's  two  hundred  feet  or 
a  half-mile  long.  And  it  will  be  a  substantial  brick- 
and-steel  structure,  built  quickly  because  everything  is 
standardized  and  ready  in  advance — structural  steel  pre- 
fabricated;  other  materials  in  stock  or  under  contract. 


Besides  the  building  shown  here — 
Austin  Standard  No.  3 — there  are  two 
other  30-day  types,  two  60-day  types, 
and  two  multi-story  types  that  take  a 
little  longer  time.  No.  3  is  100  feet 
wide  and  any  desired  length,  in  multiples 
of  20  feet,  with  only  one  column  to 
every  2,000  square  feet. 


Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
have  been  constructed  in  many  localities 
for  nationally  known  manufacturers 
whose  names  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 
upon  request.  We  also  design,  con- 
struct and  equip  distinctly  individual 
buildings.  Write,  phone  or  wire  us 
for  full  particulars. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 


Philadelphia 


Bridgeport.  Conn. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jackson,  Mich. 


Indianapolis 


Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

-».  Tlw   • 

^^ --  '■""  method  of  dupli 

■g      M^^^^___         ^^K^.holn   5  to 

■      ••(•^^^:  W^^^^  rriH'l'-'iirert  from 

L      C"  glnal  mattfr,  v  rM.  n 

*  Jmr^^^K"^      9  with  pfti  or  tvpewri- 

«P^  ^  tf-r.     Write    for    10- 

M  DAY       FREE       TRIAL 

^r  pi  1 1  j .' .- 1 '  ion. 

D.  EVANS  CO.,  46  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


A  permanent  wall  and  ceiling:  treatment  for  Churches.  Court  Rooms, 

Auditoriums,  Hospitals,  Hanks,  etc.  InnureH  perfert  conditions 
for  hcarir.fr  in  any  building:;  quietness*  and  comfort  in  Bankfl 
Office,  Hoapltala,  etc.     Write  uh  for  information. 

MA/KU   AC'.USTILK  COMPANY.   Established   1909 
AcoTjBtlcal  Engineers  &  ffon  tractors,     531  IJrd  Ave. ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


v£pNSTRUCT»0»} 

We  are  exclusive  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "Stone  White"  Refrigerators.     In  these  great  Food  Pre- 
servers the  provisiorrcompartment  is  made  of  Solid,  Indestructible,  Quarried  Stone — White  as  Snow. 


,\CHIU  IN  ITV^ 


^oveRArTTuTSv. 
HOMES 


Sena  for  beautiful  catalogue!  and  booklets. 

REFRIGERATORS 


rjSP  MANUMIT 

'x*»^      company      " 
nashua.nH 


readers  are  indebted  for  this  uncommonly 
informing  volume.  His  graphic  text  is 
accompanied  by  many  photographic  illus- 
trations happily  supplementing  it. 

Hunt,  Edward  Eyre.  War-Bread:  A  Personal 
Narrative  of  the  War  and  Relief  in  Belgium.     Pp. 

374.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1916. 
$2  net     Postage,  12  cents. 

In  this  first  authoritative  account  of  the 
Belgian  relief  work  in  book  form  we  have  a 
wonderfully  vivid  picture  of  Belgium's 
needs  and  of  America's  contributions,  by  a 
man  with  actual  genius  for  writing  and  for 
doing  things.  After  visiting  Antwerp, 
under  conditions  which  thrilled  with  ex- 
citement as  the  Germans  took  possession 
of  that  fortress,  Mr.  Hunt  became, head 
of  American  Relief  work  there,  and  served 
as  such  a  whole  year.  The  story  he  tells 
is  full  of  intensest  interest,  told  in  a  style 
that  should  make  it  a  classic  of  its  kind. 
It  is  liberally  illustrated. 

Beck,  James  M.,  LL.DV  The  War  and  Human- 
ity. A  further  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  the  world- 
war  and  the  attitude  and  duty  of  the  United  States. 
Pp.  332.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1916.     $1.50  net.     Postage  10  cents. 

In  seven  essays,  originally  speeches,  com- 
prising this  book,  Mr.  Beck  proves  himself 
a  severe  critic  of  our  national  Administra- 
tion. He  condemns  it  for  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  for  the  execution  of  Miss 
Cavell,  and  for  the  policy  of  unprepared- 
ness.  It  should  have  allied  this  country 
with  the  Allies,  he  believes;  at  any  rate, 
it  should  have  broken  with  Germany  at 
the  outset  of  Germany's  undersea  efforts. 
He  writes  with  a  facile  pen  and  great  vigor. 

Philllpson,  Coleman  (M.A.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.). 
Termination   of  War    and    Treaties    of    Peace. 

Large  octavo,  pp.  xiii-486.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     $7  net.    Postage,  18  cents. 

The  author  of  this  elaborate  and  learned 
study  of  international  law  and  international 
relations,  as  these  are  to  be  viewed  with 
reference  to  the  war,  is  a  noted  authority 
in  England.  As  the  author  of  "Studies 
in  International  Law,"  "International 
Law  and  the  Great  War,"  as  well  as  by 
other  works,  he  has  gained  a  reputation 
as  an  able  writer  and  commentator  in  that 
field  of  jurisprudence  which  now  has  such 
vast  import  for  the  world.  Dr.  Phillipson's 
new  work,  designed,  as  he  says,  "to  fill  a 
gap"  in  the  literature  of  his  chosen  domain, 
is  a  comparative  and  analytical  study, 
based  for  the  most  part  upon  original  doc- 
uments, and  accompanied  by  comments 
and  critical  observations  founded  on  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  general 
jurisprudence.  The  plan  of  the  book,  as 
summed  up  almost  in  the  author's  own 
words,  is  as  follows:  First,  he  considers 
the  methods  of  terminating  wars  without 
recourse  to  treaties  of  peace,  viz.,  by  a 
reciprocal  intermission  of  hostilities  or  by 
conquest  or  subjugation.  The  various 
claims  and  difficulties  that  arise  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  numerous  problems  and 
controverted  matters  in  the  other  are 
discust,  and  the  questions  of  premature 
annexation  and  the  validity  of  conquest 
are  examined.  The  author  next  sets  forth 
the  juridical  consequences  of  forcible  an- 
nexation from  the  point  of  view  of  state 
succession.  More  elaborate  exposition  is 
allotted  to  the  normal  mode  of  ending 
wars,  viz.,  by  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace 
One-third  <>l'  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  .the 
Appendix,  which  opens  with  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (1815),  and  concludes  with  the  Treaty 
of  Athens  (1913). 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


GERMAN  RULE  IN  POLAND 

WE  had,  not  long  ago,  the  German 
proclamation  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  with  the  Imperial  assurances  of 
good-will  toward  the  unfortunate  nation, 
coupled  with  suggestions  that  a  ^Polish 
Army,  ready  to  defend  the  land  against 
the  Russians  would  not  bo  unwelcome.  In 
fact,  it  rather  seemed  as  if  the  future  of  the 
Polish  Kingdom,  and  the  German  good- 
will toward  it,  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  response  of  the  population  to  the 
recruiting  program. 

The  Germans  had  been  ruling  a  greater 
part  of  Poland  for  a  year,  and  recently 
a  prominent  resident  of  Vilna,  arriving  in 
America,  brought  to  the  New  York  Times 
the  first  uncensored  story  of  what  the 
German  rule  had  done  to  the  conquered 
territory.  The  informant,  who  was  of 
Jewish  race,  left  Vilna  through  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Society,  and 
made  his  way  to  Rotterdam,  whence  he 
sailed  for  this  country.     We  read  that — 

The  German  authorities  made  every 
effort  to  discourage  him,  telling  him  that  the 
British  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  all 
Russian  subjects  off  steamers  leaving 
European  ports  for  America  and  sending 
them  back  to  Russia,  but  as  he  was  above 
military  age  he  was  finally  allowed  to 
depart. 

There  were  thirty  Russian  Jews  in  the 
party  which  left  Vilna,  and  tho  they  had 
paid  second-class  fare  they  were  shut  up 
in  a  box  car  and  kept  locked  in  during 
the  entire  nine  days'  journey  across  the 
Continent  via  Konigsberg  and  Berlin. 
After  reaching  Rotterdam  they  had  no 
further  trouble. 

The  Jewish  population  of  Vilna,  which  is 
nearly  half  of  the  whole,  was  celebrating 
Yom  Kippur  in  the  synagogs  when  the 
Germans  marched  in,  and  the  services 
were  not  molested.  But  immediately  on 
their  arrival  the  Germans  went  to  the  city 
hall,  where  the  municipal  authorities  had 
remained,  and  proceeded  to  confiscate  all 
the  money  they  found  there.  This  was 
only  the  beginning  of  the  requisitioning  of 
much  of  the  movable  property  to  be  found 
in  Vilna. 

The  first  requisition  was  for  sleeping 
outfits  for  the  soldiers.  Every  house- 
holder was  compelled  to  furnish  a  bed, 
with  pillows  and  bed-clothing,  for  every 
window  in  his  house.  Then  every  family 
was  ordered  to  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  food  and  flour  which  it  had  on 
hand.  The  strictest  assurances  were  given 
that  this  was  for  information  only  and  that 
the  food  would  not  be  confiscated;  but 
it  was  confiscated  without  pay  only  five 
days  later,  and  from  that  time  on  the  civil 
population  has  been  compelled  to  buy  back 
the  food  from  the  German  owners. 

Cards  calling  for  half  a  pound  of  bread 
were  issued  at  first  at  the  price  of  11 
copecks,  but  later  the  charge  was  raised 
to  16 — a  little  more  than  five  cents.  But 
the  supply  of  bread  has  never  been  ade- 
quate. The  bakeries  are  open  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  the  lines  of  housewives 
begin  to  gather  sometimes  as  early  as  two 
o'clock.     Not  infrequently  a  woman  will 


Every  slab  of ,  genu- 
uine  Beaver  Green- 
board  and  Beaver 
Blackboard  is 
stamped  on  the  back 
with  one  of  these 
trade  marks. 


(3-0-CtAxC 


PROBABLY  because  when  blackboards  were  in- 
vented nobody  thought  of  any  other  color. 
Printing,  too,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  black 
and  white  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  look  at  the  color  in 
your  books  and  magazines  today.  We  have  reached  a 
new  era  in  educational  methods  and  schoolroom  appoint- 
ment. Nowadays  we  want  color,  cheerfulness,  attrac- 
tiveness in  our  schools. 

Is  it  necessary  that  the  blackboard  should  be  black? 
No.  A  crayon  mark  will  contrast  just  as  sharply  with 
a  dark  green  surface — and  there  you  have  life  and  color 
instead  of  black  with  its  absence  of  color. 

That  is  the  reason  for  Beaver  Greenboard;  the  writ- 
ing board  with  a  rich,  restful  green  tone  excellently 
adapted  to  schoolroom  use. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  both  have  many 
points  of  advantage  to  recommend  them.  They  cost  about  a 
third  as  much  as  slate,  because  they  are  lighter  and  cost  less  to 
ship  and  to  apply.  They  will  not  crack,  chip,  warp  nor  bulge. 
Will  not  wear  shiny  with  use.  Are  easily  cleansed  with  water 
and  easily  kept  in  excellent  condition. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  have  behind  them 
the  reputation  of  the  Beaver  Board  Companies,  the  manufacturers 
of  Beaver  Board,  noted  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  their 
products  and  are  backed  by  a  broad  guarantee  as  to  durability 
and  satisfaction. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bottom  of  this 
advertisement  and  send  to  the  address  below.  Sample  and 
literature  will  be  sent  to  you. 

THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES,  202  Bearer  Road,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Canada  :  402  Wall  Street.  Beavcrriale,  Ottawa 
England:  4  Southampton  Row.  London.  \\  C. 
Australia:  Builder*' Exchange,  Sydney,  X.  S.W  . 

United     States    Branches    at     Boston.       New  York.       Baltimore,       Cleveland. 

Detroit.    Chicago,    Minneapolis,     Kansas  City    and     San   Francisco. 
Manufacturers  also  of  Beaver  Board  and  BeaterbiU  L'Mitics 


BEAVERS  BOARD 
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WhenYou  Paint 
Your  House-Use 


SatfeTlUlk 

Infants  «nd  Invalids 

HORLICK'S 

THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED    MILK 

Rich  milk,  malted  grain,  in  powder  form. 
For  infants,  invalids  and  growing  children. 
Pure  nutrition,  upbuilding  the  whole  body. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 
More  nutritious  than  tea,  coffee,  etc. 
Instantly  prepared.  Requires  no  cooking. 

Substitutes  Cost  YOU  Same  Price 
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Q^MfsEDAN 

>4  Car  f/iaf  Gives  You  More 

MORE  leg  room,  more  head  room,  wider  aisle 
between  front  seats,  completely  telescop- 
ing windows,  sloping  wind-shield,  indirect 
lighting,  greater  refinement  in  details,  and  a  de- 
gree of  luxury  that  you  had  not  thought  pos- 
sible in  any  motor  car. 

The  cushions  are  deep,  luxurious  masses  of 
nappy,  all-wool  fabric  woven  exclusively  for  the 
Westcott-Springfield  Sedans. 

Beneath  all  this  body  comfort  is  the  incom- 
parable Westcott  Chassis,  deliberately  built  to 
deliver  service  that  few  can  equal  and  none  can 
surpass. 

Catalog  on  Request 

5  Passenger  Sedan  -  $2090  7  Passenger  Sedan  -  $2190 

4  Passenger  Roadster  or  5  Passenger  Touring  Car    -    $1590 

7  Passenger  Touring  Car    -    -    -    $1690 

f.   o.   b.    Springfield,  Ohio 


The    Westcott   Motor   Car   Co. 


Springfield 
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JO 


New 

Auto  Books 


A  GREAT  automobile  library, 
called  Automobile  Engineering. 

ia  just  oft"  the  press.  Hunijrc-tia  of 
pajreg  explain  all  the  ne|w  Bystema  of 
ignition,  starting,  lighting,  welding,  etc. 
A  set  of  books  that  every  automobile  driver 

ahnuldown.  .".thick-  .lumea,|6  3-4x8  1-U  in.,  flexibly 
bound  in  genuine  morocco,  irold  stamped.  2,2uQ 
r-:i«e.,  'JWi  illustrations.  Written  In  easily-under- 
stood English.    Cross-indexed  for  quick  reference. 

Shipped  Free 

All  five  volumes  v/ill  besent  to  yoo.  ?>repai'o?,  upon  receipt     ^  ■>■*" —     — 

„  M'l'Vr^"-   ll  y','u  d?.n>t  li¥  them  af  ter  7  day3'  lamination,  write  ns  and       ♦ 
we  II  take  them  back.    If  you  keep  them,  send  only  fci.00  within  7  davs    and  "  > 

00  a  month-SOc  a  week-untii  the  hrtrodacton       w 
ce  of  HG.oO  has  been  paid.    (Kexular  price  {20.00.)       »      pi 


Partical  List  of  S  object  • 

..    Weldinir,    Motor 
i  h','\  Repair, 
<  arburetors,  V  a  I 

r,  Lub  m.Fly- 

J.     <     Itch,    Trans- 
n ,    Final    I  > 
f.  Tires, Vnl'  ;,,  iz' 
ln«-,     Iirnition,      Starting 
and     Ljghtme     Systems, 
Wiring    Mae-ram*. 
Kinks,  (  OBBmeTdal  Gsr* 
•"."     Equipment,     [ 
'"  ..   gtoraars  Batteries, 

,  '.loweary. 


mr— -— -       .»»~.,...~»     ....■■       ^  .  ...    ,  ,    , 

Consulting  Service  Free  > 

In   addition  to  tbfl   book*   you  jc*-t,  free  of  all        w 
thartre,  a  *!:.'  00  Cornultiriif  Mprnh^ruMp.     If  any         * 
question   paszlea    rotj  -write  tin.    Our  corpa  of       ^ 
auto  experts  will  advise  you  for  one  year  free.         * 

Mail  this  Coupon!    / 


American  Technical   Society 
Dept.  A  2402     Chicago.  ITS.  A. 


..A  m«  a  net   of  Automobile 
Engineering  for  neven  days'  free  ex- 
amination.    If  I  decide  to  buy,  will  send 
$2.00  in  7  ilayn  and  balance  $2.00  a  month 
until  $16.80  ha»  been  paid,  when  hooka  and 
ConaqKlna-  MemherHhlu  will  be  mine.  Olher- 
wise  will  notify  yon  and  hold  hooka  subject  to 
your  order.    Title  not  to  pass  until  fully  paid. 


Remember,    don't   Bend   ua   m 

Jnst  fill  o..t  and  mail  ^ trapon 

offer  is  open  to  everybody  living  within 
aries  of  U. 


Name  . 


A'l'lrt-mi. 


the  boundaries  of  I;  <    "i;*da" 

American  Technical  Society     / 

f     Reference 


Dept.  A2402     Chicago,  U.S.A. 


take  her  stand  in  line  at  two  or  half  past 
and  wait  till  ten  o'clock,  only  to  find  when 
her  turn  comes  that  the  bread  is  all  ex- 
hausted. Each  household  is  allowed  two 
pounds  of  meat  twice  a  week,  but  must 
pay  2  rubles  (64  cents)  a  pound,  in- 
cluding the  bones.  Eggs  cost  25  copecks 
each  and  must  be  purchased  sub  rosa. 
The  narrator  knew  of  a  man  who  secretly 
bought  a  goose  last  fall  and  was  compelled 
to  pay  45  rubles  for  it.  There  is  no  sugar 
left  at  all;  the  only  sweetening  obtainable 
is  saccharin. 

All  horses  and  carriages  were  seized 
as  soon  as  the  Germans  marched  in;  the 
automobiles  had  already  been  com- 
mandeered for  the  Russian  Army.  Nearly 
half  the  population  fled  before  the  on- 
coming of  the  Germans,  leaving  their 
houses  vacant;  and  all  the  furniture — 
chairs,  tables,  beds,  pianos — and  every- 
thing in  these  houses  have  been  shipped 
away  to  Berlin.  All  the  fxu-niture  stores 
have  been  looted,  too.  Among  the  families 
which  stayed  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  confiscation  of  property,  after  the 
initial  requisition  of  beds  and  bedding, 
except  for  copper.  Every  pot  and  kettle 
and  samovar  has  been  seized,  and  many  of 
the  ornaments  in  the  churches;  and  all 
leather  in  any  form  has  been  likewise 
takeu. 

And  then  there  is  the  much-talked-of 
shortage  of  food.  Every  one  feels  the 
pinch  of  inadequate  rations;  even  the 
German  soldiers,  who  have  generally  had 
what  they  needed,  regardless  of  whether 
there  was  enough  left  for  the  civil  popula- 
tion, even  these  are  short  of  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  shortage  among  the  non- 
combatants  is  probably  responsible  for  the 
huge  increase  in  the  death-rate,  for  since 
the  Germans  took  Vilna  in  1915  the 
mortality  figures  have  increased  fourfold. 
The  account  continues: 

Children  are  of  course  particular  suffer- 
ers and  the  tokens  of  starvation  are  evident 
aiming  them  on  every  hand.  Yet  the 
German  officers  continue  to  have  almost 
everything  they  want  except  beer,  which  is 
not  obtainable.  In  the  beginning  the 
officers  were  quartered  on  the  population 
and  paid  nothing  for  their  lodging,  but 
some  months  after  the  first  occupation  of 
the  town  a  club  was  opened  at  which  most 
of  them  now  live. 

The  search  for  money  is  conducted  with 
great  vigor,  and  whenever  the  authorities 
of  the  invading  army  find  that  any  coin 
is  in  the  possession  of  civilians  they  take 
it  away  and  give  German  paper  in  exchange. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  life  of 
the  community  has  been  entirely  supprest. 
There  is  a  German  theater,  and  newspapers 
continue  to  appear  in  German,  Polish,  and 
Yiddish,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  the  city 
life.  The  wine-shops  have  been  closed  and 
the    population    keeps    very    much    behind 

closed  doors.  Civilians  are  forbidden  to  be 
abroad  after  leu  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
violation  of  this  ordinance  by  only  a, 
minute  or  two  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
thirty  marks  and  a  jail  sentence  of  Ave 
flays.  And  the  appearance  of  men,  at 
least,  on  the  street,  in  the  daytime  is  In- 
frequent, for  they  know  that  at  any 
moment  there  is  need  of  labor  for  military 
objects,  either  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Vilna,,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
in    Poland,    the    passing  civilians  are   liable 

to  seizure  and  compulsory  labor. 
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An  Invitation 

SINCE  even  the  most  literal  and  conservative  statement  of  the  Ampico's 
achievement  is  likely  to  sound  incredible,  we  pass  over  any  attempt  at 
verbal  description. 

We  simply  invite  you  to  hear  the  Ampico  itself,  either  at  the  nearest  Ampico 
dealer's  or  even  better  at  one  of  the  "comparison  concerts"  which  we  have  de- 
vised as  the  most  effective  means  of  securing  for  the  Ampico  the  prompt  public 
recognition  to  which  an  invention  of  such  importance  is  entitled. 

Every  important  musical  center  in  the  country  will  hear  at  least  one  of  these 
"comparison  concerts"  in  which  the  Ampico  will  play  the  encores  of  such  artists 
as  Godowsky,  Ornstein,  Adler  and  Volavy,  reproducing  the  artist's  interpreta- 
tions with  the  utmost  fidelity. 

If  the  Ampico  were  less  remarkable  such  a  test  would  be  fool-hardy.  As  it  is, 
the  "comparison  concert"  is  the  most  convincing  demonstration  that  could  well 
be  imagined. 

The  Ampico  may  be  used  also  for  playing  any  88-note  roll,  to  which  you  may 
impart  your  own  interpretation.  And  the  tone  and  touch  of  the  piano  itself 
are  unimpaired  for  hand  playing. 

The  Ampico  may  be  had  in  the  world's  oldest  and  best  pianos:  the  Knabe  (1837),  Haines 
Bros.  (1853),  Marshall  and  Wendell  (1836),  and  the  renowned  Chickering  (1823).  Write 
for  our  illustrated  catalogue  and  for  further  information  regarding  the  Ampico. 

AMERICAN  PIANO  COMPANY 

437  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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Let  Us  Present 

Edgeworth, 
Mr.  Pipe-Smoker 

When  you  have  been  presented  with  a  sample 
package  of  Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco,  and 
have  tried  it — the  chances  are  you  will  feel  glad 
to  have  met  Edgeworth. 

It  is  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  pleases  the — we 
were  about  to  say  the  particular  pipe-smoker — 
but  "pipe-crank"  expresses  it  better  if  it  doesn't 
give  offense. 

Men  smoke  Edgeworth  because  they  like  it— 
not  because  it's  an  easy  brand  to  ask  for,  which 
it  isn't,  and  not  because  it  is  a  popular,  every- 
body-smokes-it  brand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edgeworth  may  never 
be  the  largest  selling  pipe  tobacco.  Most  pipe- 
smokers  Work  up  to  Edgeworth.  Those  who 
do  like  it,  like  it  so  well  that  there  is  small  chance 
of  their  ever  smoking  any  other  kind. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out  whether 
you  like  Edgeworth. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
the  address  of  the  store  where  you  buy  most  of 
your  tobacco,  a  sample  of  Edgeworth  Smoking 
Tobacco  will  be  sent  to  you. 

Better  ask  us  for  the 
sample.  If  the  flavor  of 
Edgeworth  appeals  to  you, 
you  might  as  well  begin  to 
MTioke  it  now  as  later. 
One  thing  the  sample  will 

vW*£"'*mM  prove'  Ed8evv°rth  tl<>cs 
not  taste  just  like  all  other 
tobaccos. 

If  you  are  kind  of 
yearning  for  the  right 
tobacco,  Edgeworth 
may  be  it.  You  will 
know  when  you  have 
tried  the  sample. 

Eilgeuorthcomes 
in  twoforms,  Plug 
Slice  and  Readv- 
Ruhbed,and  is  on 
sale  practically 
everywhere. 
c|.  .     .  Edgeworth  Plug 

Shce  is  made  m  compact,  rather  good-looking 
rectangular  plugs,  and  cut  by  thin,  keen  bladel 
into  even  slices.  Packed  in  a  box  you  would 
hardly  know  that  it  was  cut  at  all  to  look  at  it 
One  of  these  shces  rubbed  up  in  the  hands  will 
lUSL  i  •  ave,ra&e  P'Pe-  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Kubbed  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  the  Plusr 
Slice,  but  is  rubbed  up  before  packing  and  comes 
from  the  t.n  ready  for  the  pipe.  Let  us  know 
whether  you  would  prefer  to  try  the  Plug  Slice 
or  the  Ready-Rubbed. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
are  10c  for  pocket  size  tin,  50c  for  large  tin,  $1  00 
for  handsome  humidor  package.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Shce  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed 
prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply,  but  except 
in  a  few  isolated  cases  all  dealers  have  it. 

Write  to  Larus  &Bro.  Co.,  5  South  21st  Street, 
Richmond  Va  This  firm  was  established  in 
1877  and  besides  Edgeworth  makes  several  other 
brands  of  smoking  tobacco,  including  the  well- 
known  Qboid— granulated  plug-a  great  favorite 
with  smokers  for  many  years. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants—It  vour 
jobber    cannot     supply     Edgeworth,     Larus    & 

Brother  Co.  will  gladly  ,enl .a'oneortwo 

dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
R«dy-R«bbed  by  prepaid  parcel  posl  a  same 
price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


At    one    time    there    was    an    apparent 
attempt    to    reopen    the    commercial    life 
of    the    town    by    allowing    the    importa- 
tion of  manufactured  articles  from  other 
parts    of    Poland,    but    this    was    only   a 
device  for  collecting  the  goods  more  con- 
veniently, for  as  soon  as  sufficient  stocks 
had  been  assembled  in  Vilna  they  were  all 
confiscated  and  sent  away  to  Berlin.    Yet 
in  spite  of  this  complete  stoppage  of  the 
city's* commercial   life    an    assessment   of 
2,400,000  marks  was  laid  on  it  last  summer. 
Actual    deeds    of   violence    against    the 
population   have   been  comparatively   in- 
frequent,    There  have  been  a  few  cases 
of  attacks  on  women,  but  not  many.    The 
narrator   of    the    story    knew    of    a    man 
named  Sharkoff  who  was  a  little  slow  in 
answering    the    ringing    of    his    door-bell 
by  a  patrol  of  troops,  and  who  was  prompt- 
ly bayoneted  when  he  did  appear.    On  the 
day  after  the  occupation   two  girls  who 
were  selling  kvass  at  the  railroad  station 
asked   for    payment   from    some    German 
soldiers  who  had  taken  large  quantities  of 
the    drink,    and    the    Germans    promptlv 
shot  them.    This,  however,  was  attributed 
to   the   lawlessness   of   individual    soldiers 
and  was  not  a  symptom  of  the  attitude  of 
the  authorities,  tho  the  narrator  had  not 
heard    that    the    soldiers    were    punished. 
But  the  striking  of  civilians  by  soldiers  is 
frequent  and  seems  to  be  unrestrained. 

Forced  labor  began  two  weeks  after 
the  entry  of  the  Germans,  and  has  become 
more  and  more  frequent,  until  last  summer 
almost  all  the  able-bodied  men  up  to 
seventy  years  of  age  were  emploved  on 
some  sort  of  auxiliary  labor  for  the  German 
armies.  Many  able-bodied  men  have  been 
deported  to  Germany,  and  practically  all 
who  have  been  at  work  have  been  com- 
pelled to  labor  in  some  way  against  the 
Russian  armies. 

The  ethnic  situation  in  Vilna  is  com- 
plicated; nearly  half  the  population  is 
Jewish  and  there  is  :t  strong  Lithuanian 
element.  From  the  beginning  the  Germans 
tried  to  make  n„.  Im,st  0f  ||HS  by  playing 
off  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians  against  each 
other.     They  ra i he,-  supported   the   Poles 

and  held  up  the  promise  of  a  Polish  king- 
dom to  rally  the  nationalist  forces  to  their 
suU">  but  the  Lithuanian  aspirations  for 
autonomy  were  also  encouraged,  and  v\  hen 
occasionally  bitter  quarrels  broke  out  that 
•■'boost  led  to  bloodshed  between  the  two 
nationalities  the  Germans  e.xprest  great 
satisfaction  and  declared,  "This  is  our 
work." 


But  it  is  the  Jews  who  have  suffered 
most,  under  the  German  occupation.  Hard 
aff  was  their  lot  under  Russian  rule,  the 
Jews  are  now  praying  for  the  return  of  the 
Russian  armies  and  their  deliverance  from 
this  greater  hardship.  The  refugee  who 
tells  of  conditions  in  Vilna  states  that  there 
is  no  comparison  between  Russian  treat- 
""■»'  of  the  Jews  and  that  which  they  have 
had  at  the  hands  of  the  Teutons,  and  adds: 

"The  German  authorities  subject  us  to 
constant  inquisitions;  the  German  soldiers 
strike  and   beat   our  people  on   the  streets 

When  Brussiloff  broke  through  the  Austrian 

Lines   in   the  south   in   June,   ami    there   was 
lor  a   long  time  apparent    readiness  on   ()„■ 

part  of  the  Germans  to  evacuate  the  eity 
at     a     moment's     notice,     all     the     rabbis 
directed   their  congregations   to  pray  for 
the  speedy  return  of  the  Russians." 
On  the  second  da;    of  the  German  oc- 


Genuine 
French  Briar 


PIPE-WISE  smokers  know 
the  W.D.C.  Trade  Mark 
means  real  pipe  pleasure  and 
smoke  satisfaction.  You  have 
choice  of  24  popular  shapes 
in  each  of  these  four  grades: 


BRIGHTON 

WINDSOR 

STRATFORD 


35c,  50c  and  up 

According  to  size 
50c,  75c  and  up 

According  to  size 
75c,  $1  and  up 

According  (o  size 
W.D.C.  HANDMADE.  $1,  $1.25  and  up 

According  to  size 

At  Good  ^Dealers 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO. 

New  York 

Solid 

Vulcanite 

Bits 
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/CALIFORNIA 

I 


BUNGALOW    pi  A  MO 

ALL-CLIMATE     iLi/illiJ 

Comfort,  Beauty  and  Economy 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

These  3  Books  $1 — Postpaid. 

"Representative  Cal.  Homes" 

50  Plans  11600  to  (Mioo— r,0c 
"West  Coast  Bungalows" 

51  Plans    1600  to   $2000 — 50c 
"Little  Bungalows" 

81    Plans  *300  In  ?!7(i0 — 25c 
E.  W.  Stillwell  &  Co.,  Architects,  520  Henne  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


DUNLOP 

GOLF    BALLS 

THIS  year,  James  M.  Barnes, 
1016   American    Professional 
Champion,  and  Walter  C.  Hagen 

.i;.J\       winner    of    many    of    the     Invest 

tournaments, will  use  DUNLOP'S 
exclusively!  Try  "29"med.or"31" 
heavy.    Jit  per  dozen;  75c  each. 

For  Sale  by  Golf  Professionals 

THE  DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  England 
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The  name  Yale  is  an  accepted  synonym  for  Quality 
and  Service  in  increasing  degree  each  year. 

For  nearly  a  half  century  the  same  principles  standing  for 
honesty  and  integrity  have  upheld  Yale  prestige  and  devel- 
oped the  Yale  ideal — an  ideal  that  rests  upon  the  essentials  of 
better  goods,  produced  in  a  better  plant  by  better  workmen, 
under  the  highest  standards  of  manufacturing  practice. 

Look  for  the  name       Yale" — it  is  your  guarantee. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 


9  East  40th  Street 


New  York  City 


Western  Office:     77  East  Lake  Street,  Chicago 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


/yrO    FOR   »  MEN  ^    OP  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 
STUDY 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion   by    correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


25th  Year      U.  of  C,  (Div.R) Chicago.  I 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Save  You 
From  $25  to  $75 

'late  Machines  of  Standard  Makes 
.;hly    rebuilt,    trade-mark' 
guaranteed   the  same  a*  new.    } 

■■  igh  Branch  Store-  in  leading 
■  '  I  :  ■    t  booklet. 
AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


LU  E  I0< 

IN  HANDY  TUBES 


FROG  INY^THROAT 

i  \J        r      ^^^  DRUGGISTS 


Greatest  Cough  G/Voiee  Lozenge  onEarth 


eupation,  while  long  lines  of  German 
artillery  were  passing  through  the  streets, 
a  shell  jolted  out  of  a  caisson  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  street.  Crowds  of  the  pop- 
ulation were  lining  the  curb,  watching  the 
progress  of  the  invading  army,  and  a 
Jewish  boy  was  killed  by  fragments  of  the 
shell.  His  mother  burst  into  tears,  where- 
upon a  German  officer  said  jestingly: 
"That  would  never  have  happened  under 
the  Russians,  for  they  had  no  shells.  We 
can  afford  to  drop  them  in  the  streets." 

There  was  in;  Vilna  a  Jewish  cemetery 
two  hundred  years  old,  which  had  become 
the  center  of  many  traditions,  and  was 
deeply  venerated  by  the  whole  community. 
The  Germans  turned  a  number  of  broken- 
down  horses  into  it  to  pasture  among  the 
graves.  The  Russians  had  always  re- 
spected it.  There  was  a  Jewish  old  men's 
home  where  the  average  number  of  deaths 
in  time  of  peace  was  ten  or  twelve  a  month. 
When  the  Germans  commandeered  the  food 
in  the  city  and  began  to  dole  it  out  to  the 
population  the  reduced  nourishment  began 
to  tell  on  the  old  men,  and  the  death-rate 
leaped  to  ten  a  week.  When  this  happened 
the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community 
begged  the  German  Commandant  to  allot 
a  somewhat  larger  portion  of  bread  to  the 
home.  "What's  the  use?  "  was  his  response. 
"They're  only  old  men;  they'll  die  soon, 
anyway.     Much  better  give  them  poison." 

The  feeling  against  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  two  principal  bases — the  belief  that 
they  are  acting  as  spies  for  the  Russians 
and  the  firrn  conviction  that  most  of 
them  have  stores  of  money  which  they 
will  not  give  up.  A  party  of  1,200  Jews 
was  taken  away  to  work  outside  of 
Vilna,  at  the  end  of  last  'summer,  being 
paid  thirty  pfennigs — a  little  over  seven 
cents  per  day.  When  Yom  Kippur  ar- 
rived two  hundred  of  them  refused  to  work 
on  the  religious  festival,  and  they  were 
severely  beaten  by  the  German  soldiers. 

Tho  German  armies  which  occupied 
Vilna  in  September,  1915,  were  composed 
of  young  and  stalwart  men.  But  in  April 
of  last  year  these  troops  were  transferred 
to  more  actives  fronts,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  reservists,  who  looked  as  if 
they  had  come  from  a  home  for  invalids. 
They  were  old  men,  some  of  them  with 
white  beards;  many  bow-legged,  some 
hunch-backed,  some  even  who  were  blind 
in  one  eye.  Of  late  the  shortage  of  food 
is  so  gnat  that  the  Germans  have  put  up  a 
plant  outside  of  Vilna,,  where  they  are  said 
to  be  trying  to  make  some  sort  of  safe 
food  out  of  horses  that  drop  dead  from 
overwork.  There  are  many  cases  of  suicide 
among  the  German  soldiers,  some  even 
among  the  officers,  and  usually  these  are 
due  to  sad  and  depressing  letters  from  home. 
This  German  soldiers  wens  proud  enough 
when  they  first  swept,  into  this  city,  toward 
the  end  of  the  great  offensive  of  1915, 
but  with  the  dragging  by  of  many  months 
ihis  feeling  has  evaporated. 

The  quarrels  between  Lithuanians  and 
Poles  are  paralleled  by  hitter  wranglings 
between  German  and  Austrian  soldiers, 
which  have  been  particularly  intensified 
since  tins  Austrian  collapse  before  Brus- 
siloff  last  June.  German  officers  have 
declared  that  if  the  Austrians  again  give 
ii p  so  readily  the  Germans  will  stand  behind 
ready  to  shoot  them  down,  and  this 
naturally  does  not  soothes  the  pride  of 
the  Austrians. 

Twice  last  year  during  an  offensive 
on  the  northern  part  of  the  front  in 
March,    and    again    in    the    summer,    when 
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Bruswiloff's  early  successes  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  whole  eastern  line  might 
have  to  fall  back — the  Germans  packed 
up  their  archives  and  prepared  to  evacu- 
ate on  a  moment's  notice.  Among  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  even  among 
the  German  soldiers,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  civil  population,  there  is  a 
firm  conviction  that  some  time  the  Russian 
armies  will  break  through  and  sweep  the 
Germans  out  of  the  city.  Meanwhile 
Vilna  waits,  and  starves. 


"THAT  LITTLE  GIRL  FROM  ALASKA" 

THE  New  York  Herald  discovered  her; 
she  had  come  all  the  way  from  Alaska 
to  see  real  civilization  for  the  first  time  in 
her  seventeen  summers.  Never  before  had 
she  gazed  at  such  buildings,  nor  ridden  on 
such  busses  and  subway-trains.  She  was 
the  "innocent  daughter  of  the  frozen 
North,"  accoi-ding  to  the  metropolitan 
papers;  she  was  the  "child  of  the  snows." 
It  is  unrecorded  just  how  she  arrived  in 
New  York,  but  after  she  had  put  up  at  one 
of  the  city's  best  hotels,  the  newspapers, 
one  after  another,  got  wind  of  her  advent. 
Reporters  flocked  to  her  suite;  she  was 
invited  everywhere;  she  was  even  offered 
a  position  in  a  well-known  musical  comedy. 
The  public  were  of  course  anxious  to  learn 
what  she  thought  of  this  "civilization," 
and  she  was  followed  continually  by  inter- 
viewers. Here  is  what  one  of  them  wrote 
of  her  in  The  Herald: 

She  learned  with  wonder  that  there  were 
bell-buttons  beside  the  top  seats  of  the 
Fifth-Avenue  busses,  and  she  dragged  her 
way  along  Fifth  Avenue,  "  window- wish- 
ing" for  the  finery,  and  the  jewels,  and 
precious  treasure  glimmering  from  the 
windows. 

It  was  her  first  real  view  of  civilization 
as  it  is  contrasted  with  life  at  Koyukuk, 
where  the  outside  world  is  but  dimly 
known.  Until  the  park  came  to  her  view 
she  never  dreamed  that  a  Central  Park 
existed.  Names  that  are  household  words 
meant  nothing  to  her.  Of  all  the  notables 
of  finance,  the  stage,  the  clergy — the  whole 
world — she  has  heard  of  but  one,  Mrs.  Fin- 
ley  J.  Shepard,  because  "she  was  so  kind," 
and  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  because  he  has 
an  "oil-house"  up  in  Juneau. 

She  sat  tense  and  expectant  at  the 
Century  Theater  last  night  watching  the 
parade  of  fantasies  across  the  stage.  Her 
exclamations  and  her  peals  of  laughter  that 
floated  out  over  the  house  made  many  turn 
their  heads  and  stare  in  amazement  at  the 
broad-shouldered,  bright-eyed  girl,  whose 
cheeks  were  flushed  with  amazement.  Her 
laughter  was  the  free,  unrestrained  laugh- 
ter of  those  who  have  the  wide  spaces  to 
breathe  in. 

The  first  sight  of  chorus  girls  in  the  airy 
and  extremely  economical  costumes  caused 
her  to  blush  violently. 

"Say,"  she  asked  fiercely,  "is  this  a 
burlesque  joint?" 

She  was  assured  that  it  was  not,  but  an 
attraction  of  quite  some  note. 

Everything  was  new — astonishingly, 
wonderfully  new — to  her. 

Later,  with  certain  footsteps,  but  wide, 
amazed  eyes,  the  girl  threaded  her  way 
back  of  the  stage  and  met  the  various  prin- 
cipals, each  of  whom  bestowed  on  her  a 
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You  keep  a  time  sheet  on  the  individual  worker.  Labor  is  the  most 
expensive  thing  you  buy — and  you  get  facts,  not  theories,  as  to  what  labor 
produces. 

Yet  you  stick  to  shorthand  in  writing  your  letters.  And  letters  are  just  as 
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dictate  to  The  Dictaphone. 
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Paid  by  our  now   Premium    Dividend   Accident   &   Health  Policies. 
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where to  sell  these  policies.    Big-  money  made  by  hustlers.  For  jiartieu- 

lars  write      North  American  Accident  Insurance  Co.,  Depi.  E,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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5,000-MILE  Guarantee 
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RIVERSIDE  TIRES 

Supreme  quality — tou^h  fabric, 
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Satisfaction  guaranteed— or  your  money  back. 
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Sales  offices  in  principal  cities. 

Distributors  throughout 

the  country. 
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Upholding  the 

Starting  and  Lighting 
Battery 
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For  Automobiles 

stands  the  "  j£xt&e" Giant- 
symbolic  of  the  power,  vi- 
tality and  endurance  of 
every  "fisXtoe"  Battery. 

Behind  the  Giant  is  the 
arch  of  enduring  success 
built  up  by  twenty-nine 
years  of  pre-eminence  in 
the  making  of  many  types 
of  storage  batteries,  each 
especially  designed  for  its 
work.  In  every  service 
where  Storage  Batteries  are 
used,  those  of  The  Electric 

Storage  Battery  Company,  by  demonstrated  worth,  have 
earned  permanent  prestige. 

The  "JEXt&e"  Automobile  Starting  and  Lighting  Battery  was 
the  first  commercially  successful  starting  battery  manufactured. 
Its  unit  cell  assembly  means  big  power  in  small  space.  Its 
non-flooding  filling  plugs  prevent  overfilling,  thus  eliminating 
corrosion.  Its  patented  cover  and  plug  have  been  adopted  for 
use  with  the  "JExtoe"  Batteries  on  United  States  submarines. 
It  is  the  highest  priced  battery  to  buy  but  the  least  expensive  to  use. 
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When  you  purchase  an  "  JExibe"  Battery  for  your  automobile,  you  are  getting  the  same 
quality  product  as  that  used  and  endorsed  by  the  United  States  Government  and  by  practically 
every  other  big  storage  battery  user  from  Maine  to  Texas,   from  New  York  to  California. 
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Then  she  came  homo,  her  day 


And  the  next  day  she  did  other  things 
and  had  other  stranger  adventures.  She 
was  taken  on  a  seeing-New-York  trip, 
through  the  cafes  and  restaurants.  The  in- 
defatigable reporter  of  The  Herald  summed 
it  up  for  his  readers,  concluding: 

Altogether,  it  was  a  pleasant  and  some- 
what tiresome  day  for  the  young  woman 
whose  eyes  are  being  opened  so  wide  by 
professional  awakeners. 

Among  the  many  communications  seek- 
ing aid,  advice,  a  visit,  and  mere  friendship 
was  an  invitation  by  telephone  from  Dr. 
Alexander  Cummings,  of  the  University 
Forum,  which  is  considerably  intellectual, 
to  address  the  Forum  next  Tuesday  night. 
Miss  Sachen  agreed  that  she  would,  and 
she  will  talk  on  "Life  in  Alaska  and  Its 
Contrast  to  Fifth  Avenue."  The  address 
will  be  given  at  the  Washington  Irving 
High  School,  at  Irving  Place  and  Sixteenth 
Street. 

But,  alas,  the  lecture  was  never  given. 
Something  dreadful  happened,  entirely  un- 
foreseen by  the  fair  damsel  who  was  drink- 
ing in  Eastern  civilization  iu  such  de- 
lightful drafts.  It  had  a  terrible  effect  on 
her  adventures,  and  on  her  invitations. 
It  had  even  a  worse  effect  upon  her 
admirers  and  the  gentlemanly  young  re- 
porters who  had  ushered  her  into  so  many 
places  of  interest  and  exclusiveness.  We 
leave  it  to  the  New  York  Sun  to  tell  all  the 
harrowing  details,  and  in  its  pages,  nay, 
even  on  the  front  page,  where  it  shone  with 
fatal  prominence  that  all  might  read,  we 
find: 

She  accepted  the  invitation  to  lecture, 
promising  to  appear,  as  the  invitation  had 
suggested,  in  the  furs  of  her  Northern  home. 

But,  said  Nick  Sachen,  of  500  Dugarro 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  yesterday  in  an 
interview,  to  the  Sun's  correspondent  in 
Kansas  City,  "it's  all  bunk!  Louise  is 
my  daughter  and  she  hasn't  been  shooting 
moose  and  caribou  in  Alaska  all  her  life. 

"She  left  here  last  fall  to  grab  off  eight 
bucks  a  week  in  Chicago  shooting  biscuits 
in  a  beanery,"  added  Louise's  alleged  papa. 

"There's  some  fellow  named  Jack  some- 
thing that's  stuck  on  her.  He's  a  saloon- 
keeper somo  place  up  in  Alaska.  Last 
summer  when  Louise  pulled  this  stuff  about 
Jack  I  told  her  she  ought  to  marry  him 
while  the  going  is  good. 

"My  daughter  was  in  Alaska  for  about 
two  years.  She  worked  in  somo  boarding- 
house  up  there.  But  she  blew  back  here 
to  Kansas  City  last  June.  I  didn't  see 
much  of  her  tho,  because  she  spent  most 
of  the  time  living  with  a  woman  friend  of 
hers  down  the  street.  She  came  here  witli 
some  diamonds— I  should  say  so!  '  Where'd 
you  get  'em?'  I  asked  her,  'I  saved  my 
wages  in  Alaska  and  bought  'em,'  she  told 
me." 

So,  as  they  probably  say  in  Alaska,  "tho 
game  was  up,"  and  the  next  day's  Sun 
carried  the  "sweet  little  girl's"  valedictory 
to  the  world.     We  are  told: 

"Here  I  was,  handing  Broadway  the 
hunk  by  the  bushel,  and  going  stronger 
with  each  edition  of  the  newspapers," 
sighed  Miss  Louise  Sachen  to  a  large  con- 
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GEARED -TO -THE -ROAD 
tread  gives  you  assured 
traction  under  all  conditions 


SLEDGE  HAMMER 
BLOWS ! 

THE  biggest  hammer  that  ever  a 
A  blacksmith  swung  does  not  deliver 
a  blow  as  heavy  as  those  your  tires  get 
hundreds  of  times  in  a  few  miles  of  travel. 

That  cotton  fabric  and  rubber  can  stand  up  under  such 
punishment  is  remarkable  when  you  think  of  it. 

A   blacksmith    will   tell   you    that   the   temper   of  steel   can   be 
spoiled    by   too  much   heat.       Little   wonder   then   that   even  a  few 
degrees   too   much  in  the  vulcanizing  pits  will  ruin  a  tire  by  carbonizing 
the  cotton. 
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GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

arc  never  spoiled  in  the  making.  The  exclusive  Miller  method  of  vul- 
canizing retains  all  the  essential  oils  and  wax  in  the  cotton  fabric  and 
all  the  toughness  and  resiliency  in  the  rubber. 

Miller  Tires  are  built  to  resist  and  endure.  For  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  motorists  Miller  Tires  made  mileage  records  iu  1916.  They  will  do 
the  same  for  you.     For  sale  by  distributors  and  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  CO.,  AKROX.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers    of    the    famous    "Miller    Standard"    line    of 
Druggists'  Sundries,  Surgeons'  Gloves.  Balloons,  Novelties,  Etc. 
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With  Slat  Body 


With  Stake  Body 


Prompt  Delivery  of  Your  1-Ton  Truck 

We  can  even  make  Express  delivery  across  the 
country  for  a  few  dollars. 

Use  the  Ford  new  or  second  hand.  Any  one  can  bolt 
on  the  Truckford  in  a  few  hours'  time.  You  have  a 
truck  that  will  handle  easily  in  crowded  traffic  and 
track  on  country  roads. 

$350  Qfcuckfoid  $350 

Not  to  be  compared  with  inferior  attachments.  We 
use  a  special  bell  sprocket,  heavy  and  strong, 
special  heavy  chains  and  gear  reduction  that  makes 
the  Ford  power  plant  even  more  economical;  extra 
heavy  springs,  extra  heavy  wheels,  best  quality 
solid  rubber  tires.  In  fact,  a  construction  with 
materials  and  workmanship  unsurpassed. 

Costs  but  10c  to  12c  a  Mile  #to  Operate 
Including   Cost  of    Driver  and   Housing 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  today  and  tell  us  your  require- 
ments; whether  you  need  an  individual  truck  with  special 
body  type  or  whether  you  can  use  a  fleet  of  trucks  with 
different  body  types.  You  cannot  afford  to  operate  a  1-ton 
truck  of  higher  first  cost  or  higher  operating  cost. 

Eastern  Truckford  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Detroit  Distributors  eurrywhert 
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Clarkson's 
Cut-Price  Books! 

Clearance  sale  of  the  best 

books  of  the  leading  pub- 

lishers.     All  new,  and 

offered  in  most  cases  for  less 

than  half  the  retail  prices. 

My  big  book  catalog  describing 
these  books  sent  free  for 
the  asking. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON 

The  Book   Broker 
291  Clarkson  Bldg.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


STUDY LAW 


30  Days 

FREE 


Let    U3  prove    to  your    entire 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense, 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  axten- 
slon  course  in  law  in  America. 
After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 

can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  exists 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL  E.  by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall.  Ov>  r 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduate-  to  pass  bar 
<  lamination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  In 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE 0FLAW.1 100  Adv.rtiiino.Bldg.. Chicago 


Correspondence 
Bible  Study 

"Study  to  shout  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing 
the  Word  of  truth.  "  2  Timothy,  2: 15 

The  Moody  Bible  Institute 

has  a  fully  equipped  department  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teaching  by  corre- 
spondence. 

Our  courses  are  thoroughly  tested  and 
increasingly  popular.  Over  5,000  stu- 
dents in  all  parts  of  the  -world  will 
this  year  study  one  or  more  of  our 
eight  courses. 

Our  aim  is  careful  business  administra- 
tion, most  efficient  teaching  and  courteous 
attention  to  all  inquirers  ami  students.  Our 
courses  will  satisfy  your  need. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

THE  MOODY  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

153  Institute  PI., Dept.  U- 1  .Chicago.  III. 


gregation  of  reporters  assembled  around 
her  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  " — holy  fathers! — what  happens? 
Pop,  away  out  there  in  Kansas  City,  up 
and  spills  the  beans!" 

"Well,"  she  said  listlessly  as  she  sat 
down,  a  suspicion  of  tremor  in  her  voice 
as  she  prepared  to  face  the  music.  "Go 
ahead.  Ask  me,  boys.  I'll  tell  you  the 
whole  truth.  Go  on — I  bunked  Broadway 
for  a  week  and  Broadway  liked  it,  and  liked 
me.  And  now  because  the  town  has  found 
out  it's  been  bunked  I  suppose  it's  sore  and 
wants  to  bust  into  me.     Go  ahead  and — 

"But  listen  here!"  she  cried  with  head 
raised  suddenly  as  she  gazed  straight  at 
the  critical  audience  before  her,  "you  boys 
got  to  get  one  thing  right.  I  never  did  no 
wrong  to  nobody  in  my  life — not  even  to 
myself.  I  earned  by  working  hard  the 
four  dollars  a  day  I  spend  for  a  room  here. 
I  was  in  Alaska.  I  hate  Kansas  City. 
When  I  got  here  I  said  I  was  from  Alaska, 
which  was  true. 

"There  was  a  piece  in  the  Kansas  City 
papers  when  I  got  home  from  Alaska  last 
May  and  I  thought  maybe  the  New  York 
papers  would  publish  a  piece  about  me  if  I 
said  here  I  came  from  Alaska.  But  I 
thought  it  would  be  just  a  few  lines — I  never 
gave  no  thought  to  all  these  columns  after 
columns  of  bunk  here — never  dreamed  of  it. 

"This,  I  s'pose,  will  be  the  fare-thee-well 
interview,  Louise.  But  while  it  lasted  it 
sure  was  one  of  those  things. 

"You  see,  I  always  was  crazy  to  see 
New  York,  like  pop  said  in  that  interview 
yesterday. 

"So  I  came.  The  McAlpin  was  the  only 
hotel  I'd  been  told  about,  so  I  came  here, 
meaning  to  go  to  a  boarding-house  in  a  day 
or  so  and  then  get  a  job.  Ask  them  at  the 
desk  didn't  1  ask  about  boarding-houses 
when  I  first  came  here.  And  I  got  kinda 
lonesome  and  used  to  talk  to  people  at  the 
desks  down-stairs  about  Alaska.  One  of 
'em  called  up  a  newspaper—  ask  'em  your- 
self if  they  didn't — and — and — well,  yip! 
yip!  bans;!  bang!  bang!" 

"Did  you  plan  on  the  way  to  New  York 
to  tell  all  those  yarns  about  Alaska?" 

"Sure,"  replied  Miss  Sachen  promptly. 
"But  I  didn't  think  I  was  going  to  tell  so 
many.  But  coming  into  this  town  1  re- 
membered how  we  girls  at  Spalding's  used 
to  talk  how  it'd  be  great  to  get  New  York 
newspapers  talking  about  me  like  Kansas 
City  papers  did  when  I  got  back  from 
Alaska. 

"Say,"  cried  the  girl,  all  her  enthusiasm 
over  the  great  adventure  back  again  full 
Hood  as  memories  of  the  invitations,  the 
visits  back  stage,  and  all  the  dazzling  glories 
of  the  week  came  to  her,  "wasn't  it  a  pip!" 

And  what  is  she  going  to  do  now?  She 
doesn't  know,  she  answered  ruefully,  the 
smiles  dying  out  of  her  face  again.  She 
has  just  the  clothes  she  bought  in  Alaska 
and  Chicago,  and — a  very  few  greenbacks. 

"Me  for  the  boarding-house  some  place 
to-morrow,"  concluded  Miss  Sachen,  one- 
time celebrity  for  a  week.  "Then  I'll  hoof 
it  out  and  find  a  job.  So-long,  interviewer" 
—this  with  a  bit  of  wistfulness  in  her 
smile — "I  s'pose,  like  it  says  in  the  weepy 
song,  'You'll  nevali  see  inuh  face  again.' 
G'by!  But  it  sure  was  some  whiz  while 
it  was  whirling." 

And  she  took  from  a  bell-hop  the  latest 
of  the  hundreds  of  letters  to  arrive.  In  the 
envelop  was  an  invitation  from  a  member 

of  the  faculty  of  Temple  I  Tni  versify,  Phil- 
adelphia, asking  her  to  lecture  there  next 
Saturday  ou  Alaska. 
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The  New  Year  Brings  No  Change 

A  year  ago  we  said : 

Borrow  an 

AutoStrop 

Safety  Razor 

Use  it  for  30  days. 

If  you  like  it,  pay 

$5  for  it.     If  not, 

return  it. 


To  Dealers: 


This  is  your 
assurance  of 
the  continuation  of  our  Trial  -  Offer 
sales  policy.  Actual  results  justify  this. 
You  may  rely  upon  full  protection 
against  loss  under  its  operation.  Write 
for  particulars. 


WE  devoted  a  whole 
year's  advertising  to 
this  extraordinary 
offer.  We  wish  every  man  who 
shaves  to  have  an  opportunity  to  try 
this  razor. 

Those  who  know  the  convenience 
of  self-shaving,should  experience  the 
supreme  comfort  of  shaving  daily 
with  an  edge  that  does  not  grow  dull, 
but  actually  improves  while  in  use. 


The  unusual  merit  of  the  AutoStrop 
Razor  makes  it  safe  for  us  to  leave 
the  decision  to  your  personal  satisfac- 
tion, and  this  offer  is  made  without 
any  qualification  whatever. 

The  habit  of  self-shaving  is  so  great 
a  convenience  it  is  never  abandoned 
unless  it  involves  discomfort  through 
poor  equipment  and  dull  blades. 

The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  is  more 
than  a  razor,  more  than  a  safety  de- 
vice. It  is  stropped,  it  shaves  and  is 
cleaned  without  removing  the  blade; 
and  like  a  perfectly  stropped,  ordinary 
razor,  the  blade  improves  with  use. 

That  is  -why  zee  ^  offer  it  oti  approval. 
That  is  why  dealers  loan  it  on  30  days' 
trial.  Write  to  us  if  you  have  any  diffi- 
culty in  borrowing  it  from  a  dealer. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

This  offer  is  also  good  in  Canada.     83   Duke  Street,  Toronto 
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on  Shade  and  Orchard  Trees  against 
Canker  Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms, 
Woolly  Aphides,  Ants,andTussock,Gypsy 
and  Brown-tail  Caterpillars.  It  is  equally 
effective   against   any   crawling   insects. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  to  Get  Best  Results 

Easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  One 
pound  makes  about  10  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  stays  sticky  3  months  and  longer — 
outlasting  10  to  20  times  any  other  substance. 
Re'mains  effective  rain  or  shine.  Won't  soften 
— won't  run  or  melt,  yet  always  elastic,  expand- 
ing with  growth  of  tree.  No  mixing,  simply  open 
can  and  use.     Will  not  injure  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on 
the  market  —  it  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  waterproof  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  or  a  cavity  or  wound  in  a  tree, 
when  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Seedsmen 

1  -lb.  cans  35c;  3-lb.  cans  $1 .00 ;  10-lb.  cans  $3.0< > ! 
20-lb.  cans  $."..">()  and  25-H).  wooden  pails  $6.75. 
Write   today   for   illustrated   booklet  on  Leaf- 
eating  Insects.    Mailed  free.  (83) 

The  O.  &  W.  Thum  Company 

146Straight  Ave., Grand  Rapids,Mich. 

Mfrs.  of  Tangjefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     A.  profusely   illustrated   new    Tolume    whirl] 
deals  it  ■'      d  prr«'tir;,l  manner  with  the  cultivation  of  ali  com- 

monly grown  v-  60c  net,  by  mail  67c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food. 

For  all  crops.  Especially 
good  for  lawns,  gardens,  etc., 
where    quick  and   certain 

Its  are  necessary-    ' 
extensively  for  small  fruits, 
shrubbery,  etc. 

Sheep's  Head 

Sheep  Manure 

Rich  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash ;  also  adds 
humus.     Guaranteed    absolutely    clean  —  nothing 
sheep  manure  —  free  from  v  which  are  killed 

by  heat.    Dried  rized  for  easy  application. 

200  lbs.,  enough  for  lawn  and  garden,  delivered  for  $4. 

NATURAL  GUANO  CO.,  807  River  St.,  Aurora,  III. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

Bv  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50 cents. 
FDNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


GREGORYS 

I9I7CATAL0G 


E 


Our  1917  Catalog  is  brimful  of 
valuable  information  for  flow- 
er-lovers and  vegetable  srrow- 
ers.  More  than  a  mere  catalog 
— beautifully  illustrated.  Mail- 
ed free!  Our  stocks  of  seeds 
are  complete — in  spite  of  a  na- 
tional seed  shortage. 


SPECIAL 
QUALITY  OFFER 
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Early  1 


.„  Flowering  Cosmos,  finest  mixed,  daintiest 
colors;  Giant  Branching  Asters,  select  mixture, 
beautiful  shades;  Heddewig's  Pinks,  delicate  mark- 
ings; Candytuft,  mixed  varieties;  Carnation- 
flowered  Poppy,  double-'ringed,  mixed.  All  post- 
laid  for  10c.  And — get  our  1917 
jatalog  todav! 
J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON 

118  Elm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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ummer 
For  One  Dollar 

THERE  is  no  flower  that  i-  so  easily  grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
THE  GLADIOLUS,  and  by  repeated  plantings  a  continued  bloom 
may  be  had  all  summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are  graceful  and  fas- 
cinating in  their  great  array  of  colors;  cut  as  first  flower  opens  and 
placed  in  water,  the  floweis  develop  for  a  week,  even  to  the  last  bud. 

GLADIOLI  require  no  nursing,  spraying  or  other  special  attention. 

Once  planted  the  bulbs  take  care  of  themselves  asking  no  favors  and 

making  no  demands,  but  adapt    themselves  to  the  best  conditions 

mence  planting  in  April  and  repeat  at  ioday  intervals 

until  the  end  of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers  until  late  autumn. 

Vaughan's  Homewood   Gladioli 

is  a  mixture  carefully  selected  from  our  large  Named  List,  grown  by 

pinks,  whites,  reds,  and  many 
other  beautiful  shades  of  this  grand  flower.  We  offer  this  mixture 
at  the  extraordinary  low  price  of 

7  5  Fine  Bulbs,  mixed  f  or  $  1 2 

d    free  to  customers  within   4th    Postal    Zone  (600    miles)  from 
igo  or  New  York.     For  further  zone-,  add  16  cents  In  stamps. 
"Hon    to  Grow"  In  every  package. 

esc  today-  cut  out  thl     id  -  tnent,  attach  a  dollar  bill, 

and  mail  it  to  U8.     Mark  your  envelope  Dept.  I). 

Our     160-page     illustrated     catalogue    goes    FREE    with 
your  order. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 


CHICAGO 
31-33  West   Randolph  Street 


NEW  YORK 
43  Barclay  Street 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Truthful. — He—"  I    could   die   dancing 
with  you,  dear." 

She — "  I  am." — Froth. 


Cook's  Tour. — Butler — "Madam,  Hie 
new  cook  has  come  and  she  wants  to  know 
where  she  will  keep  her  motor."-    l/ife. 


In    the    Four    Hundred. — Caller — "  Is 
my  wife  homo?  " 
Maid — "Who    may    I    say    called?"— 

I'ucl:. 


Willing. — "  You  said  you'd  go  through 
fire  and  water  for  me." 

"  Show  me  a  combination  of  the  two 
and  I  will." — Dallas  News. 


Not  Attracted. — "  Some  day  you'll  be 
rich  enough  to  retire  from  business." 

"  Give  up  my  nice,  pleasant  office  and 
stay  home?  "  rejoined  Mr.  Groweher.  '  I 
should  say  not." — Washington  Star. 


Well  Fitted.—"  Is  dis  where  dey  wants 
a  boy?" 

"  It  is;  but  it  must  be  a  boy  who  never 
lies,  swears,  or  uses  slang." 

"  Well,  me  brudder's  a  deaf-mute;  I'll 
send  him  'round." — Topeka  Journal. 


She  Knew  Him. — Hub — "  One  night 
while  you  were  away  I  heard  a  burglar. 
You  should  havo  seen  me  going  down-stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time." 

Wife  (who  knows  him) — "  Where  was 
he,  on  the  roof?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


Too  Tender  -  hearted. — "  I  understand 
that  your  daughter  is  going  to  take  music- 
lessons." 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "  We  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  her 
that  her  voice  sounds  terrible,  so  we're 
goin'  to  hire  a  regular  teacher  to  do  it." — 
Washington  Star. 


Recovery  Paid. — In  times  of  peace  Smith 
might  have  been  an  author  who  had  drifte/d 
into  some  useful  occupation,  such  as  that 
of  a  blacksmil  h,  but  just  now  he  is  cook  to 
the  Blankshire  officers'  mess.  Smith  sent 
Murphy  into  the  village  to  bring  home 
some  chickens  ordered  for  the  mess. 

"  Murphy,"  said  Smith,  the  next  day, 
"  when  you  fetch  me  chickens  again,  see 
that  they  are  fastened  up  properly.  That 
lot  you  fetched  yesterday  all  got  loose,  and 
tho  1  scoured  the  village  I  only  managed 
to  secure  ten  of  them." 

"  'Sh !  "  said  Murphy.  "  I  only 
brought  six.-"— Tit-Bits. 


JSf    Hang  Up  a  Dodson  Wren  House 


$5.00  for  this  4-room 
I  lodson  Wren  House: 
built  of  oak;  roof  of 
.  ypreaa  with  <  oppei 
coping.  Wrens  won't 
live  in  a  one-room 
house,  they  want  a 
fresh  room  for  each 
brood . 


1 


These  friendly  little  brown 
birdawill  soon  be  here  look- 
ing for  a  home.  Hang  up  my 
4-room  Wren  Bungalow  and  a 
family  will  move  right  in  and 
raise  2  or  J  broods. 

I  have  studied  hir<l  habits  ami 
worked  f<-r  binl  protection  for  22 
pears.  My  h, ,usrs  bring  the  birds 
because  the  birds  like  them. 
Entire  collection  described  in 
catalog  with  prices.  Includes  bird 
hatha,  feeding  devices,  etc.  All 
are  patented. 

liird  Book  Free—  My  illus- 
trated l*,ok  tells  how  t<>  ettraet 
birds  to  your  garden.  With  it  I  send. 

free,  my  beautiful    ''Nnture  NelKh 

her-"  folder  .together  with  a  colored 
IumI   picture    worthy 
Write  to 

JOSEPH  H.  DODSON 

Director  of   thr  National   Audubon 

AnHociitf  ton 
3B0  Ilarrlnofi  *?<-..   Kankflfcoc,  III. 


framiriK. 
11  i 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

February  1. — Berlin  states  that  German 
aircraft  have  dropt  bombs,  doing  con- 
siderable damage  along  the  Western 
front,  particularly  at  Albert,  Dombasle, 
and  St.  Quentin,  and  near  Peronne 
and  Bapaume. 

The  total  number  of  German  prisoners 
taken  in  France  in  January  is  set  by 
Paris  at  1,228,  including  twenty-seven 
officers. 

The  British  report  improving  their  posi- 
tion slightly  north  of  Beaumont-Hamel, 
raiding  the  German  lines,  with  consid- 
erable loss  to  the  Teutons. 

February  2. — Hot  fighting  is  reported  from 
the  Somme  sector,  in  the  region  of 
<  i  ueudecourt,  where  the  British,  in  an 
attack,  penetrate  the  German  trenches 
and  take  fifty-eight  prisoners. 

February  .'{.—  Patrol-fighting  and  trench- 
raiding  are  reported  from  the  Anere 
Valley,  where  the  British  state  that 
they  have  further  improved  positions 
near  Beaumont-Hamel,  at  the  same 
lime  repulsing  CJerman  attempts  to 
enter  their  trenches.  Berlin  announces 
only  cannonading  along  the  Somme. 

February  4.-  London  reports  a  British 
advance  of  500  yards  on  a  three-quarter- 
mile,  front  along  the  Ancre,  pene- 
trating advanced  German  trenches. 
The  attack,  the  first  British  attempt 
to  force  the  Somme  front  since  Novem- 
ber, is  considerably  hindered  by  mud. 

February  5. — Heavy  fighting  is  resumed 
along  the  Somme,  says  London,  con- 
cluding with  the  British  capture  of 
500  additional  yards  of  ( Jerman  trenches 
northeast  of  G  ueudecourt,  in  the 
direction  of  Bapaume.  Four  (Jerman 
attacks  are  beaten  off. 

February  6. — After  a  terrific  bombard- 
ment, the  British  advance  near  Grand- 
court,  taking  more  than  1,000  yards  of 
German  trenches.  Berlin  denies  this 
reverse.  Allied  aviators  are  again  re- 
ported active,  London  admitting  the 
loss  of  two  machines,  but  stating  that 
ten  German  planes  have  been  brought 
down.  Small  French  successes  are  an- 
nounced from  Verdun  and  Lorraine. 

February  7. — The  British  troops  take 
(Jrandcourt  as  well  as  a  near-by  posi- 
tion. A  slight  gain  near  Miraumont 
is  also  reported. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

February  1. — In  the  Riga  sector  the 
Russians  drive  the  German  forces  out 
of  their  recently  captured  positions 
near  Kain/.em.  The  latest  gains  in 
Bukowina  are  held  and  1,000  addi- 
tional prisoners  are  taken,  says  Petro- 
grad,  near  Jacobeni,  southwest  of 
Kimpolung. 

February  'A. — A  German  attempt  to  resume 
the  Riga  offensive  fails  completely,  says 
London,  in  the  face  of  Russian  infantry 
resistance  and  (he  use  of  armored  cars 
near  the  River  Aa,  The  armored  cars 
advanced  to  the  first-line  trenches, 
driving  the  attacking  Teuton  forces 
back  into  their  positions. 

February  4. — The  repulse  of  five  German 
attacks  at  different  points  of  the 
River  Aa  sector  is  reported  by  London. 
Drawn  fighting  is  the  story  of  the  day's 
bulletins  from  both  sides." 

February  5. — The  German  attack  on  the 
Riga  front  is  extended  as  attacks  are 
made  on  the  Russians  at  Friedrichstadt 
and  along  the  River  Aa.  All  are  re- 
pulsed, says  London. 


To  Help 
You  Realize 
Why  People 
Are  So  Enthusiastic  About 


OR   BETTER   GARDENS 


Here's  a  truly  delightful  new  book  in  which  Mr.  Seymour  virtually  carries  you  right  into 
one  of  the  beautiful  gardens  about  which  he  talks,  and  there  tells  you  in  most  happy  vein 
authoritative,  easy  to  understand  informal  ion- just  how  to  plan  vour  garden,  and  how  and' 
when  to  plant  the  different  Vegetables  and  Mowers. 

Mr.  Seymour  is  well  known'  as  the  author  of  "Garden  Profits,"  editor  of  the  "Garden 
Almanac,"  associate  editor  ot  "Country  Life  in  America."  The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in 
boards,  splendidly  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  colors,  and  its  regular  price  i-  Si 

Pakro  Seedtape  consists  of  thoroughly  toted  seeds  of  only  thi  best  of  prize-winning 
strains,  spaced  in  a  thin  tissue  paper  tape  exactly  the  correct  distance  apart.  It  assures 
higher  percentage  ot  germination,  a  stronger  plant  life,  tine  straight  rows,  and  a  line,  even 
stand.     It  can  be  planted  a  whole  row  at  a  time,  and  no  thinning  out  is  necessary 

To  prove  to  you  how  much  better  it  is,  we  offer  you  a  cop)  of  Mr.  Seymour's  K>ok  and 
three  packages  of  Seedtape,  regular  value  of  which  would  be  $1.30,  at  a  special  introductory 
price  of  50c.  (in  Canada,  60c.).    Simply  send  post-office  money  order  or  stamps  for  l  he  I 
and  the  Seedtape.     Send  it  to-day. 

VEGETABLES  AND  FLOWERS,  10c  per  Package  (Canada,  12' 


VEGETABLES 
Beet.  Crimson  Globe 
Beet,  Egyptian 
Cabbage,  \ll  Seasons 
Cabbage,  Jersej  Wakefield 
Cabbage.Premium  Rat  Dutch 

Carrol.   I  >anvcrs 
Carrol.  ( Klic.ut 
Celery,  \\  lute  Plume 
Endive,  ( rreen  Curl. 'J 
Kohlrabi.  \\  hue  Vienna 
Leek,  Large  Flag 
Lettuce,  Big  Boston 


Lettuce,  Black  Seeded  Simpson 
Lettuce,  rrianon  Cos 
Lettuce,  Long  Scarlet,  White 

Tip 
Onion,  Yellow  Globe  l  lanvers 
i  iiiu.ii.  \\  nite  Portugal 
Parslej .  Double  Curled 
Parsnip,  Hollow  Crown 
Pepper,  Large  Bell 
Radish,  Kim.  h  Breakfast 
Radish,  Icicle 
Radish,  Long  Scarlet 
Spinach,  Long  Standing 


Swiss  Char.i 
tomato.  Beauty 

Tomato,  St 

Turnip.  Purple   rop,  S   I 

Turnip.  Purple  Top,  W.  G. 

FLOWERS 
Alyssum,  > 

Aster,  Queen  oi  the  Market 
Ast<  t.  Giant  Mixed 
Bacheloi  Buttons.  Corn  Flower 
Balaam,  Double  V 


Iviuii.  Mixed 

Blue 
Hollj  h...  k.  ^  h.ai.i. 
lei  te 

t\  .  Mixed 

mmond,  Mixed 
Pinks,  Dou! 
Popps 

Shirk  \   V 
Salvia.  Splendens 

-.  ten  We.-ks  Mixed 
I  Pea>.  Mixed 


American  Seedtape  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  110     71  West  23rd  Street  New  York  City 

Canadian  Distributors:    Wm.  Rennie  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Dreer's 
All-Heart  Lettuce 

is  the  most  dependable  hard-head- 
ing lettuce  ever  introduced.  Mag- 
nificent large  heads  with  extremely 
solid  heart.  Flavor  rich  and  buttery. 
Slow  to  run  to  seed  even  in  hot 
weather.  (Color  beautiful  yellow- 
ish green.)    Packet,  10  cents. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 
for  1917 

is  declared  by  a  legion  of  enthusiastic  gar- 
deners to  be  the  most  valuable  reference 
book  on  growing  flowers  and  vegetables 
ever  issued. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication 

HENRYA.DREER  3H&SS* 


Joy  Blackberry,    St.  Regis  Raspberry, 
Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal 
and  Caco  Grapes,    Everybody's    Cur- 
rant, Van  Fleet  Gooseberry 

My  Catalog  No.  1,  an  illustrated  book 
of  64  pages,  tells  all  about  them  and  de- 
scribes also  all  "the  good  old  varieties" 
of  small  fruits.  It  gives  instructions  for 
planting  and  culture  and  tells  about  the 
Alida  Lovett  Rose  that  Iain  givingaway.  In 
»  it  are  also  offered  a  full  line  of  superior 
Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.  Send 
for  it  today — it  is  free. 

Quality  unsurpassed — Prices  Low.    39th  year1 — 200  acres 
J.  T.  LOVETT,     -    Box  130,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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February  6. — In  Galicia  the  Russians  re- 
port that  several  German  attacks  on 
trenches  southwest  of  Brody,  as  well 
as  near  Kiselin,  have  been  repulsed. 

February  7.— German  troops  cross  the 
Sereth  in  Moldavia  for  the  first  time, 
but  are  driven  back  across  the  river  by 
Russian  gun-fire.  On  the  Beresina  the 
Teutons  take  an  island  in  the  river  and 
part  of  a  Russian  trench,  with  fifty-two 
prisoners.-    They  are  later  driven  out. 

Paris  hears  from  the  Roumanian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  thajt  Roumanians  in 
the  territory  captured  by  the  Germans 
are  also  being  deported,  tho  the  French, 
Russians,  Italians,  and  Portuguese, 
protected  by  the  Spanish  legation,  are 
being  left. 

GENERAL 

February  1, — The  Turkish  cavalry  makes 
additional  progress  against  the  Russians 
in  northwest  Persia,  as  they  occupy 
Dizabad  and  approach  Sultanabad. 
Trenches  on  the  Tigris  near  Kut  are 
reported  successfully  raided  by  the 
Mussulmans. 

In  the  first  day  of  the  unrestricted 
U-bo&t  warfare  announced  by  Germany, 
ten  ships  are  sunk  and  eight  lives  lost, 
according  to  reports  from  Lloyd's. 

February  3. — The  British  gain  more 
German  trenches  on  the  Tigris,  ad- 
vancing some  300  yards  along  the 
right  bank,  and  taking  many  prisoners. 
The  Turkish  casualties  are  reported 
very  heavy,  with  but  slight  losses  to 
the  British. 


ELL 
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Send  10c  for  pkt.  Galloway's  New  Por- 
rhouse  tomato,     tv.ry  slice  a  steak  f 
ineicrowrr  lura, "Solid  balli  of  ma- 
il     Ni  vfi  saw  its    equal." 
Great  size,  firm    and  meaty.      You 
also  set  my  1917  four-color   Pure 
Seed    Book    and     Planting     Guide. 
Lists  and  pictures  hundreds  of  vari- 
eties field,  f?ard<n, vegetable. flower 
seed;  fruits. shrubbery, trees, plants, 
all  kinds.    This  book  is  tree.     Wri^e. 
GALLOWAY  BROS.  &  CO. 
Dept.  2503  Waterloo,  Iowa 


hoose  ir  Roses 

Plant  roses  (frown  by  specialists — 
backed  by  50  years'  experience— and 
guaranteed  to  bloom.  Send  today  for 
illustrated  92-page  Floral  Guide— 
FREE.  Easy  to  select  choice  kinds 
marked  with  a  ■*■  from  our  list  of 
nearly  400  "Best  Roses  for  America." 
ONARD  &  JONES  CO. 
•k  ROSES.  Box  80.  WEST  GROVE,  Pa. 

Robert  Fylc.  Pros.  A .  WinUtr.  Vico  Prca. 
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Wagner's  Garden  Catalog 


you  how  to  select  and  how  to  plant  for  the 
quickest  results  and  the  most  pleasing  effects. 
Places  Wagner  ice  D  nt  at 

yourcommand  without  co>t.     Willi  .our 

planting  problems,  no  matter  how  larue  and  elab- 
orate or  how  small  and  simple  your  grounds  may 


be. 


FREE  to  Garden  Lovers 


Write  today  and  get  your  copy  early  so  that  you 
may  obtain  full   be  ison. 

if  Hardy  1  .  Annuals, 

Bulbs.  Shrubs,  'I  rees  and  Ever 
growing  stock  and  guaranteed  to  reach  yo 
perfect  planting  condition.     Free  delivery  to  all 
part3  of  the  U.  S. 

Ath  for  Catalog  33 
Wagner  Park  Nnrserier  Box  898  Sidney,  Ohio 


A  delayed  dispatch  states  that  on  Febru- 
ary 1  a  Fokker  was  brought  down  from 
a  height  of  7,000  feet. 

February  5. — Brazil's  answer  to  the  recent 
German  note  to  neutrals  is  announced 
com i ilt  ted  after  conference  with  the 
Governments  of  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic.  It  is  said  to  embody  a 
most  emphatic  protest  against  unlim- 
ited U-boat  warfare. 

February  6. — Spain  and  Switzerland,  the 
first  two  neutrals  to  announce  their 
responses  to  President  Wilson's  sugges- 
tion, protest  the  German  warfare  de- 
cision, but  say  nothing  about  breaking 
off  relations. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  sunk  by  German 
£/-boats  from  February  1  to  date  is 
reported  to  exceed  86,344  tons.  Forty- 
five  vessels  have  been  sunk  since  the 
greater  submarine  warfare  was  in- 
augurated, including  a  number  of 
neutral  boats. 

February  7. — Stockholm  announces  that 
the  three  Scandinavian  nations  have 
decided  to  issue  a  joint  protest  to 
Berlin  on  the  German  warfare  note. 
Sweden,  however  declines  to  accept 
President  Wilson's  invitation  to  break 
with  Germany. 

Tho  British  liner  California,  formerly  of 
the  Anchor  Line,  is  torpedoed  on  the 
seventh  day  of  unrestricted  warfare, 
and  sinks  with  a  loss  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred lives.  One  American  on  board  is 
reported  saved.  Twelve  other  ships 
are  sunk  with  a  total  tonnage-loss  for 
the  day  of  25,669. 

FOREIGN 

GENERAL 

February  1. — Prince  Ching,  former  Chinese 
Premier  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
dies  at  Tientsin,  in  his  eightieth  year. 

I'(  bruarj  5. — Paul  Alfred  Ruben3  com- 
poser of  scores  for  many  popular 
musical  comedies,  dies  in  Falmouth, 
England,  aged  forty- two. 


GARDEN  PREPAREDNESS 
IN  1917 

The  success  of  the  garden  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  preparedness.  This  year  prepara- 
tion calls  for  more  serious  thought  and  action 
than  ever  before.  There  is  a  shortage  of  seeds, 
a  deficiency  of  potash  for  fertilizers,  and  a  freight 
congestion  making  shipments  exceptionally  slow. 
Yet  the  fruit  or  vegetable  gardens  this  year  -will 
have  added  value.  Every  such  garden  this  year 
will  counteract  the  high  cost  of  living.  And 
every  flower  garden  now  as  ever  -will  be  a  source 
of  delight  to  lovers  of  the  outdoor  world. 
Among  the  maxims  of  garden  preparedness  the 
following  are  most  important: 

EARLY  SEED  ORDERS 

Plans  should  now  be  sketched  and  the  amount 
of  supplies  estimated.  All  seed  orders  should  be 
dispatched  immediately.  If  you  delay  you  may 
not  get  what  you  want  and  you  -will  certainly 
not  be  accorded  later  the  service  awaiting  you 
now.  Reservation  orders  to  nurserymen  for 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
placed  at  once. 

ORDERS  FOR  FERTILIZERS 

should  be  decided  upon  and  placed  now.  Freight 
shipments  are  abnormally  slow  this  year,  and 
you  may  not  get  your  fertilizers  in  time  if 
you  do  not  order  unusually  early.  Remember 
all  fertilizers  must  be  on  hand  before  the  spring 
plantings  begin. 

GO  OVER  THE  TOOLS 

It  may  be  that  some  are  broken  and  need  re- 
pair, or  you  may  need  some  new  equipment  this 
year.  Be  sure  you  have  everything  necessary  to 
begin  the  spring  work  as  soon  as  Jack  Frost  per- 
mits. Remember  the  best  tools  are  the  only  ones 
to  buy — that  cheap  tools  are  inefficient  and  un- 
economical. 

THIS  SPRING'S  FLOWER  SHOWS 

In  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  most 
beautiful  productions,  the  spring  flower  shows 
are  rich  in  suggestions  for  the  garden  lover.  The 
biggest  of  these  shows  is  the  International  Flower 
Show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  New  York  and  the  New  York  Florists' 
Club.  This  exhibition  will  be  housed  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  March  15th 
to  22nd.  Last  year  more  than  100,000  visitors 
attended  the  New  York  show  and  plans  are  being 
perfected  to  make  this  year's  exhibition  even  finer 
than  the  superb  display  of  1916.  In  Philadelphia 
a  spring  rose  exhibition  is  to  be  held  tbis  year 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 
Many  local  shows  are  scheduled  in  other  cities. 

CONSULT  THE 

DIGEST'S  HORTICULTURAL 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Purchase  your  seeds,  nursery  and  garden  sup- 
plies from  the  reliable  dealers  whose  announce- 
ments are  appearing  in  our  columns  and  you  will 
avoid  disappointment. 

GARDEN   DEPARTMENT 

TiejiterarvDi^est 
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February  6. — The  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  Switzerland  leases  a  fleet 
of  ships  to  transport  food  from  abroad, 
according  to  ■  dispatches  received  at 
Washington. 

February  7. — Diomede,  Cardinal  Falconio, 
formerly  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the 
United  States,  dies  in  Rome,  aged 
seventy-five. 

DOMESTIC 

THE    AMERICAN    CRISIS    WITH    GERMANY 

February  1. — In  a  similar  note  to  the  one 
sent  to  the  United  States  from  Berlin, 
Austria-Hungary  declares  for  intensi- 
fied naval  warfare,  comparable  to  that 
proposed  by  Cei-many. 

February  2. — A  number  of  transatlantic 
liners,  including  the  American  liner 
St.  Louis,  are  held  up  in  New  York, 
awaiting  instructions  from  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  sailing  in  the  face  of  the 
(lerman  warning.  No  word  is  forth- 
coming from  Washington,  where  the 
President  confers  in  secret  session 
with  the  Cabinet  and  a  group  of 
Senators. 

President  Wilson  addresses  a  joint  session 
of  Congress,  and  announces  that  the 
German  Ambassador,  Count  von  Bern- 
storff,  has  been  given  his  passports, 
and  that  Ambassador  Gerard  has 
been  recalled  from  Germany  as  diplo- 
matic relations  are  broken  off.  War 
is  rumored  to  be  a  matter  of  hours, 
awaiting  the  first  German  overt  act. 

A  number  of  State  Governors  call  out 
the  State  militias  to  do  guard  duty  to 
prevent  possible  damage  by  fanatics 
or  criminally  disposed  persons. 

February  3. — The  American  steamship 
Housatonic  is  torpedoed  by  a  German 
submarine.  As  the  vessel  had  been 
warned  and  its  crew  saved,  this  is  not 
construed  as  an  overt  act. 

Spain  takes  over  the  American  diplo- 
matic interests  in  Berlin  as  Ambassador 
Gerard  orders  all  American  consulates 
in  Germany  closed. 

February  4. — President  Wilson  requests  all 
American  diplomats  in  neutral  coun- 
tries to  sound  the  feelings  of  neutrals 
on  the  American  break  with  Germany, 
explain  its  cause,  and  state  that  the 
President  feels  that  the  cause  of  peace 
will  be  aided  by  similar  action  on  the 
part  of  other  neutrals. 

Secretary     Daniels     orders     the     reserve* 
force  of  the  Atlantic    Fleet  ready   for 
immediate    service.      Nineteen    battle- 
ships and  other  vessels  are  to  be  fully 
manned. 

Cermany  accedes  to  the  American  request 
for  the  release  of  the  seventy-two 
Americans  taken  from  ships  sunk  by 
the  raider  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
brought  to  a  (lerman  port  by  the 
steamer  Yarrowdale. 

February  5.— President  Wilson  occupies 
himself  with  Army  and  Navy  prepara- 
tions, and  offers  no  comment  on  (he 
press  rumor  that  relations  with  Austria 
are  to  be  broken  at  once. 

London  hears  that  an  American  citizen 
has  been  killed  with  three  oilier  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  (lie  British  steamer 
Eavestone  when  the  life-boat  in  which 
they  had  taken  refuge  was  shelled  by  a 
German  submarine.    Washington  awaits 

confirmation  of  the  report. 

The  naval  authorities  at  Manila  sei/.e 
twenty-three  German  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  taking  the  crews  ashore.  Cus- 
toms officials,  examining  the  captured 
boats,  report  that  every  one  has 
received  extensive  damage,  appar- 
ently at  the  hands  of  their  crews. 


LOS  ANGELES  AFairRosefrom  CALIFORNIA 

-^      This  new  rose,  originating  in    "the    Land  of    Sunshine  and   Flower-        -   an 
American   Rose   for   American   Gardens.      It   is   surpassingly   brilliant  in 
color,  beautiful  in  form,  and  exceedingly  free  in  bloom. 

A  New  Color — Flame  pink,  toned  with  coral  and  shaded  with 
^m|  translucent  gold. 

B  Large,  Perfect  Roses  from  early  summer  to  advent  of  winter 

V      B  frosts.    The  pointed  buds  open  into  blooms  of  mammoth  size. 

Vigorous  Plant,   producing  sturdy  canes,   each  one  crowned 

VH  with  a  magnificent  bloom 

Wf^  Strong,    Two- Year-Old    Plants    «2»0 

Delivered  anywhere  in  the  United  States     %&  msmi 

■  — k  Large  or  small  quantities  at  the  same  price.     These  plants  are 

cut  back  to  18  inches  high,  and  will  bloom  this  i  oming 
Pamphlet  with  cultural  directions  n  ith  each  plant. 

HOWARD  &  SMITH,  Rose  Specialists,  Ninth  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Send  io  cents  in  stamps  for  a  beautiful  picture  of  "Lo     Angele       Rose  in  natural  colors 

— it  tells  the  story. 


More   Money   From   Fruit 


American  Fruit  Grower,  a  monthly  magazine,  invaluable  to 
the  commercial  or  small  fruit  grower.    It's  brimful  of  help- 
ful  information   on   orchard   planting,    spraying,   tillage, 
packing  and  marketing.  Points  the  way  to  more  money  from  fruit. 

Market  Fruit  at  Paying  Prices 


Z 


We  tell  you  how  in  the  columns  of  the  American  Fruit  Grower. 
Interesting  experiences  of  successful  fruit  growers  are  told  in 
picture  and  print.    Put  your  hardest  fruit-growing  problems 
to  our  editorial  department.     It  will  help  you  to  solve  the 
problem  and  increase  your  profits. 

Send  us  Xz>c  and  the  names  of  three  fruit  Growers  for  IS 
months    trial  subscription  to  this  up-to-date  fruit  paper.    Do  it  now  before  you  forget.  "»•«*»  J"r 


American  Fruit  Grower 


Box  328 


Charlottesville.  Va. 


LOS 


Stumps  Out 
With  Less  Work 

Pulling  stumps  is  slow  and  costly.  "An  explosive  reduces 
the  labor  of  clearing  land  to  the  minimum.  It  may  be  used 
by  any  intelligent  man,"  says  Minnesota  Farmers'  Bulletin 
134.  Get  any  stump  out  quickly,  and  at  the  same  rime  split 
it  into  pieces  easily  handled,  by  us 

Mtlas  Farm  Powdei 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

1  iu  can  s.i\  e  money  and  n 
monej  bj  using  Atlas  Farm 
••  to  blast  out  stumps 
and  shatter  boulders,  break  up 
hard-pan,  do  ditching  and 
make  beds  for  trees.  1;  is  the 
cheapest  farm  hand  you  can 
poss'ibly  find. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  is'  made 
especially  for  farm  use.  It  is 
easy     1<>     use      tlO     experience 

needed.  Just  bore  a  hole,  load, 
tire,  and  work  that  otherwise 
would  take  hours  or  days  is 
done  instantly!  Ask  your  deal- 
er   about    Atlas    Powder    today. 


Send  for  "Better  Farming"  Book-FREE 
Our    illustrated    lu>..k.    '/Better    Farming,"    tells 
how   t>>  improve  the  fertility   .'i  the  soil,  how   t.> 
grow  bigger  >r.i|.s.  redeem  waste   land,  improve 
orchards,  etc.,  with  Atlas  Farm   Powder,     valu 
able   to   every   land   owner.     Mail   the   coupon 

ATLAS    POWDER    COMPANY 

General  Offices  :  Wilmington,  Del. 
Sales   Offices;     Birmingham,    Boston,    Houghton, 
ffoplin.   FCnoxville,    Kansas  City,   New  Orleans, 
New  \ork.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


! 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


ATI. AS   POWDER  CO..  Wilmington.  Del. 

ne  your  '  '■  "  Better  I  .irn 

1  am  interested  in  the  use  oi  explosives  for  the 
purpose  nefo r<>  which  1  mark  X.  '•  u   -' 


Slump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 


Name 


Address 


Tret  Planting  ( 

Ouch  Digging  1 

Road  Building  / 

- JM 
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Above  everything  else  the  name  Certain-teed  stands  for  quality,  effi- 
ciency and  economy.  Any  product  bearing  the  name  Certain-teed 
will  deliver  all  three  in  heaping  measure. 

Certain-teed     Certain-teed 


Roofing 


is  the  most  efficient  type  of  roofing  for  all  kinds  of 
buildings.  For  the  sky-scraper  a  built  up  roof  of 
Certain-teed  is  now  recognized  as  the  ideal  roof. 
For  factories,  especially  where  the  roof  area  is  con- 
siderable, the  light  weight,  economy  and  long  life  of 
Certain-teed  make  it  by  far  the  most  desirable  type  of 
roof.  For  garages,  out-houses,  farm-buildings,  the 
economy,  ease  of  layingand  longlife  make  Certain-teed 
superior  to  any  other.  For  residences  Certain-teed 
Slate  Surfaced  Shingles  are  artistic,  light  weight, 
economical. 

Certain-teed  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to  lay,  and  less  per  year  of 
life.  It  is  light  weight,  clean,  sanitary  and  fire  retardant.  It 
will  not  dry  out  or  rust,  and  is  absolutely  weathertight. 
Certain-teed  is  made  in  three  thicknesses,  but  in  only  one  quality 
—the  best.  It  is  guaranteed  for  5,  10  or  15  years,  according  to 
thickness  (1,  2  or  3  ply),  but  will  outlive  the  period  of  guarantee. 
The  long  life  of  Certain-teed  is  due  to  its  quality  and  the  satu- 
ration of  a  special  blend  of  soft  asphalts,  which  is  coated  with  a 
blend  of  harder  asphalts.  This  keeps  the  inner  saturation  soft 
and  prevents  drying  out. 

Certain-teed  is  made  in  rolls,  both  plain  and 
slate  surfaced;  also  in  slate  surfaced  shingles  for 
residences. 

If  you  are  building,  or  need  a  new 
roof,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
Certain-teed  before  deciding  upon 
any  type  of  roof. 

For  sale  by  good  dealers,  everywhere. 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

These  paints  and  varnishes  are  made  by  experts  and 
mixed  by  modern  machinery,  so  that  every  can 
exactly  conforms  to  the  expert  chemists'  formula, 
both  as  to  ingredients  and  color. 
With  modern  facilities  for  manufacturing  a  full  line 
of  paints  and  varnishes,  on  a  large  scale,  with  un- 
limited resources,  and  the  extensive  sales  organ- 
ization of  the  Certain-teed  Products  Corporation, 
costs  are  materially  reduced,  and  Certain-teed  Paints 
can  be  sold  for  less  than  good  paints  usually  cost. 
The  professional  painter  can  not  mix  his  own  paints  and  com- 
pete with  Certain-teed  Paints  any  more  than  the  little  shoe- 
maker can  compete  in  price  and  style  with  the  big  shoe 
factories.  It  is  better,  both  for  the  painter  and  the  man  who 
pays  for  the  job,  if  the  painter  uses  Certain-teed  Paint.  All 
uncertainty  is  eliminated,  waste  and  left-overs  are  avoided, 
and  the  quality  is  assured. 

Besides,  Certain-teed  Paint  is  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 
Instead  of  the  painter's  guarantee  you  have  the  guarantee 
of  a  business  which  has  become  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  because  it  makes  and  sells  good  goods  at 
the  lowest  possible  price,  and  backs  them  with 
all  of  its  enormous  resources. 


If  you  do  your  own  painting  it  will 
pay  you  to  use  Certain-teed.  If 
you  employ  a  painter,  insist,  for  his 
own  good  as  well  as  yours,  that  he 
use  Certain-teed  Paints. 


CERTAIN-TEED  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  Gregg  Varnish  Co.,  Mound  City  Paint  &  Color  Co. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

Seattle 

Indianapolis 

Nashville 

Salt  Lake  Cit 

London 

Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Los  Angeles 
Atlanta 
Des  Moines 
Sydney 


St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 

Minneapolis 

Richmond 

Houston 

Havana 


Boston 
Milwaukee 
Kansas  City 
Grand  Rapids 
Duluth 
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What  Do  We  Mean  By 
"Safety- Sealed"? 


No  holes  in  the  wall  of  a  Parker,  preventing 
any  escape  of  ink  to  soil  hands,  spoil  clothes  or 
ruin  dainty  dresses  or  purses.  Can  be  carried 
flat,  upside  down  —  any  position  —  it  cannot 
leak— it's  SAFETY-SEALED. 

In  case  of  accident  to  self-filling  mechanism  it 
automatically  changes  to  a  SAFETY-SEALED 
non-self-filler. 

Fills  itself  in  2  seconds — press  the  concealed 
SAFETY-SEALED  button. 

All  sizes  at  nearest   Parker  dealer — $2.50,  S3, 

$4  and  $5. 

PARKER  PEN   COMPANY 
60  Mill  Street  Janesvllle,  Wis. 

New  York  Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Bldg. 


Means — no  holes  cut  in  wall  of 

barrel— no  openings,  levers  or  rings  where 

ink  can  get  out  to  ruin  clothes  or  linen. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Prof,  (.eiuing 
English 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  One  Hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Brown, 
Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

Academic  and  Preparatory,  Literary, 
Agricultural,  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Civil  Service  Departments. 
150  page  catalogue  free.     Write  today. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  60  Springfield,  Mass. 


Memory 
fc  the  Basis 

Vaii 

Knowledcp 


Prof. 

Henry 

Dickson 


The  Key 
To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to     concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think   on     your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Kasy.  Simple. 
The    result  of    20  years'  experience  de- 
veloping: memories  of  thousands. 

WrilA  TnAajr    for  free   booklet   "How  to 
Write  lOaay    Remember"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'1 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


President  Wilson  issues  a  proclamation 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  recently  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Shipping  Act, 
forbidding  the  transfer  of  American 
ships  to  foreign  control. 

February  7.  -Rumor  has  i1  that  the  partial 
wreckage  of  all  German  ships  interned 
in  American  ports  was  ordered  secretly 
on  February  1.  Ninety-one  vessels 
are  reported  to  have  received  damage 
to  their  machinery,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  will  take  three  months  to  put  the 
boats  into  commission  again. 

Minister  Egan  at  Copenhagen  receives 
sensational  dispatches  from  Ambassador 
Gerard  to  the  effect  that  he,  his  staff, 
and  all  American  consular  officials  are 
detained  in  Germany  pending  the  safe 
delivery  by  the  United  States  of  Count 
von  Bernstorff  and  the  German  crews 
of  captured  ships. 

After  six  hours'  debate,  the  Senate  indorses 
the  President  in  the  break  with  Ger- 
many by  a  vote  of  78  to  5. 

February  8. — The  State  Department  noti- 
fies all  American  ship-owners  that 
merchant  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  may  arm  against  submarines  but 
that  no  naval  convoys  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Government.  Immediate  sail- 
ings of  American  liners  are  postponed 
pending  the  decision  about  mounting 
guns. 

GENERAL 

February  1. — Count  Adam  Tarnowski  von 
Tarnow,  the  newly  appointed  Austrian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  ar- 
rives in  New  York.  He  reiterates  the 
Teuton  decision  to  fight  the  war  out 
to  a  finish  with  all  means  at  command. 

The  House  overrides  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Immigration  Bill  and  passes  it 
by  a  vote  of  285  to  106  after  a  forty- 
minute  debate  in  which  party  lines  are 
ignored.  It  will  go  at  once  to  the 
Senate. 

The  Democratic  Emergency  Revenue 
Bill  passes  the  House  unamended,  by  a 
vote  of  211  to  196.  It  is  designed  to 
raise  $248,000,000. 

After  conference  with  the  Administra- 
tion, Senator  Borah  takes  steps  to 
repress  the  anti-Japanese  land  bills 
in  the  legislatures  of  Oregon  and  Idaho. 
The  uncertain  international  situation 
is  given  as  the  cause. 

February  2. — The  Alaska  Bone-dry  Pro- 
hibition Bill  passes  the  House  without 
a  roll-call  and  goes  to  the  President 
for  signature. 

The  State  Senate  passes  the  Indiana 
State-wide  prohibition  bill,  38  to  11, 
and  returns  it  to  the  House. 

Governor  Rye  signs  the  Tennessee 
"bone-dry"  bill,  which  goes  into 
effect  March  1. 

Governor  Witheycombe  signs  the  Oregon 
"bone-dry"  bill,  which  becomes  law 
immediately. 

General  Pershing,  with  his  forces,  re- 
tiring from  Mexico,  is  reported  but  six 
miles  from  the  border.  He  is  said  to  be 
accompanied  by  more  than  1.100 
refugees  of  all  nationalities  who  fear 
to  stay  in  Mexico  after  the  troops  are 
withdrawn. 

Oregon  responds  to  the  advice  of  the 
Administration,  killing  the  anti-Japa- 
nese land  bill  in  the  State  Senate.  In 
Idaho  action  on  the  bill  is  "indefinitely 
postponed." 

February  5.— The  Senate  passes  the  Im- 
migration Bill  over  the  President's  veto, 
by  a  vote  of  62  to  19.  The  "literacy- 
test  ''clause  as  well  as  the  "alien-exclu- 
sion" clause  remain  in  the  bill  and 
become  active  as  laws. 


This  Personal  File  for 
your  Private  Papers 

This  little  Art  Metal  Execu- 
tive's File  is  just  the  thing  for 
your  private  correspondence; 
for  your  personal  legal  data  such 
as  contracts,  insurance  policies, 
leases,  etc.  Built  of  steel,  it 
will    protect    them    from    fire. 

Art  (Y.£tal 

Steel  Office  Furniture  and  Files 

You  can  see  this  file,  at  your  local 
dealer's,  in  any  wood  grain  effect  you 
desire  to  match  the  color  scheme  of 
your  office.  The  drawer  glides  in-and- 
out  with  rubber-tired  ease. 

Send  for  the  New  Business  Journal 

"Making  Office  Work  Easier."  This 
book  brings  an  interesting  message  to 
all  executives.  Send  the  coupon  for  it 
and  for  the  address  of  the  nearest  Art 
Metal  dealer.    Address  Dep't  D-7. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO..  Inc. 
37  Metallic  Avenue       Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

OOOOPOOt'  O  lUHl"Ot,OOOtl(H 


Attach  this  Coupon  to 

yourletterhead  so  you 

will  not  forget  to  send 

for  the  new  Art  Metal 

Business     Journal. 

D-7 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 
sketch    or    model,     oo-r 
li'l  7  I  '.ttent  Kook  free. 

50  BarriBter  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

nnti  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
19H  "RANGER"   bicycle.    Write 
at  ones  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take   your  choice 
m  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
jus  "RANGER"  line. 
rvelous  improvements.     Extra- 
inary  values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
m  cannot  afford   to    buy   without 
<-t  ting    our    latest  propositwrs 
ind  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles   and    supplies.     Get     our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER",     i 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

everyth-ng    in  the   bicycle  line    at 

a    half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

LighteS  ^j7#MPAncYCLECOMPANY 

-  itorbikeKZs?    JIEHUDept.  L172, Chicago 
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iPh^  had  the  work  to  do  6v<?r  asairj- 

That's  the  way  Mr.  H.  S.  Schwartz,  Pres.  of  The  M.  Werk  Co. ,  expressed 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  Ferro  Concrete  Buildings  which  comprise 
his  big  plant  at  St.  Bernard,  Ohio.  These  new  buildings,  containing  a 
total  floor  area  of  146,200  square  feet,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap) — Tag  Soap.    These 

FERRO  CONCRETE  BUILDINGS 


have  already  demonstrated  to  the  Com- 
pany's .officials  marked  advantages  over 
their  old  plant.  Probably  the  most  impor- 
tant is  the  big  increase  in  the  daylight  avail- 
able. The  great  strength  of  Ferro  Concrete 
permits  of  exceptionally  large  window  area. 
Another  feature  of  unexpected  merit  is  the 
concrete  floor  construction,  its  superiority 
over  wood   for  with 


standing  the  acid 
spillud  during  the 
process  of  manufac- 
ture being  quickly 
demonstrated. 

The  advantages  of 
Ferro   Concrete 


Kindly  Address  Dept.   B 


Buildings  have  been  recognized  by  a  great 
many  manufacturers,  among  them  being 
such  well-known  names  as  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  American  Snuff  Co.,  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  National  Lead  Co. 

Ferro  Concrete  construction  is  adapted 
for  manufacturing  buildings,  office  buildings, 
warehouses,  hotels,  municipal  buildings,  and 
most  large  structures. 


CRETE 


[  CONSTRU^jaifc§OA\PANY 

CINCINNATrSHIO 
Concrete  for  Permanence 


Let  Ferro  Engineers 
cooperate  with  you 
on  your  next  build- 
ing problem. 

Let  us  send  you  liter- 
ature describing  Ferro  Con- 
crete Buildings — their  ad- 
vantages, their  cost. 


What  ,15c  JHft  You  f?S? 

Nation's  Capital  Theli,,iema"erofl5c 

"  *     W"     **     W««f»B»«»     1Q     s|amps    of    com     W1]| 

bring  you  the  Pathfinder  f  r  13  weeks  on  trial.  The  Pathfinder  is 
an  illustrated  weekly,  published  at  the  Nation's  center,  for  the  Na- 
tion; a  paper  that  prints  all  the  news  of  the  world  and  tells  the  truth 
and  only  the  truth;  n-w  in  its  23d  year.  This  paper  fills  the  bill 
without  emptying  the  purse;  it  costs  butllayear.  Ifyouwantto 
keep  posted  n  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  at  the  least  expense 
of  time  or  money,  this  is  your  means.  If  you  wanta  paper  in  your 
home  which  is  sincere,  reliable,  entertaining,  wholesome,  the  Path- 
finder is  yours.  If  you  would  appreciate  a  paper  which  puts  every- 
thing clearly,  fairly,  1  :  -"v— hereitisatlast.  Send  only  ISc  to  show 
that  you  might  like  such  a  paper,  and  we  will  send  it  on  probation 
13  weeks.  -The  15c  does  not  repay  us,  but  we  are  glad  to  invest  io 
New  Friends.    The  Pathfinder,  Box  55,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BECOME  AN    EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
nseri  them.  Only  2.000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earnin*  13,000  to  110. 000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
"pare  time  forC  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  or  Bookkeepinir  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare  you 
iron  around  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase 
V  •.    •  P-  *•    'ex-Secretary  Illinois    State    Board  of  Examiners  In 

Accountancy),  and  lame  staff  of  experts.   Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.252-HB,  Chicago,  III. 


A  High  School  Course 

In  Two  Years  ownrLm"  \?"rl 

is  a  thorough  com- 
plete, and  simplified  high  school  course  that  you  can 
finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  college  entrance  re- 
quiremrrWi  Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the 
faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet.  Send  your  name  and  add  reBs  for  our  book- 
let and  full  particulars.  Ho  obligations.  Write  today— now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept  P  9402,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
ceaa awaits  you.  lV^ally  train- 
ed    men  win  hiarh  positions   in 
seand  public iTftf,  f.rcater 
km  tnnltlea  now  than  ever  be- 
.  Be  independent- -bea  leader, 
j Hands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  gTilde  yorj   step  by  ntep.     You  can  train  at  home 
daring  Kpare  time.     VV  t   prepare  yoa  to  pass  bar  ex- 
i  amination    in   any  state.     Money  refunded  »r- 
to   onr    Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of   LL.  B.    conferred.     Thousands  of  successful  atu- 
.  Aon**    enrolled.     ]>lW    cost,    easy    terms      Big    Law 

Library    and  modern  course   in   Public  Speaking  tree  If  y.u 

now     pat  om  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide7'  and  "EviA 

books  free.     Hend  for  them — now. 

l~aSall«  Ext«n*Jon  University,  Dept.  252-FB,  Chicago 


A  REAL  01UER 

A  combination  that  can't  be  beat 
is  3-in-One  in  the  Handy  Oil  Can. 
The  can  has  a  self-sealing  spout.  It 
is  flat  and  easily  fits  into  sewing 
machine  drawer,  tool  box,  fishing 
or  hunting  kit,  coat  or  hip  pocket. 
The  can  alone  is  worth  10c. 

3-in-One 

is  the  universal  oil.  It  lubricates, 
cleans,  polishes  and  prevents  rust. 
No  home,  office,  workshop  or 
camp  outfit  should  be  without  it. 
Buy  today,  a  Handy  Oil  Can  filled 
with  3  ounces  of  3-in-One.  25c 
at  all  stores.  3-in-One  is  also  sold 
in  bottles  at  10c,  25c  and  50c. 

FREE — For  the  asking.  Sample 
of  3-in-One  and  Dictionary 
of  Uses.     Send  for  them. 

ijThree-in-One   Oil  Co. 
S42  KAH.Bdwy..  New  York 
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BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

(Continued  from  page  411) 

M.  Fithian,  W.  O.  Piatt,  Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Bigelow. 
Percy  Whitehead,  Newton  Friend  Laurence,  Alex  Gardi- 
ner.  Dr.  I.  D.  Clark,  "Department  of  English  V  S 
Naval  Academy,"  A.  G.  Arnold,  Louise  B.  Taylor  B  I,' 
Burrill,  "Johnstown  Automobile  Co.,"  S  w  Godd'ard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Muuro,  "The  Thos.  Patae  Banquet 
Association."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B.  Baker,  Mrs  S  H 
Morrison  and  Mrs.  Cora  Melton,  Mrs.  Martha  Mitchell, 
■Reno  Mercantile  Co.,"  Harry  D.  Blydenburgh,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Braverman,  "They  Say."  "Baptist  Sunday 
school,  Bath,  S.  C."  Frederic  and  Margherita  Ward'. 
Air  and  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Morey,  "Sunday  School,  Reformed 
Dutch   Church,"   Mrs.    A.   C.    Osmont. 


$23.00    Each— "Burleson    College,' 
Colo.,   and  Vicinity." 


"Citizens   of  Center, 


$22.75 — "Anonymous." 

$22.50— "Salem,    Ohio,    Friends." 

$22.00 — "Citizens  of  Nashua,  Mont." 

$21.25 — "Associated   Charities,    Leon,    Iowa." 

$20.82— "Students     and     Teachers     of    Lewisburg     Sem- 
inary. 

$20.54— "First    Baptist    Church    and    Calvary    Chapel    of 
Patten,    Pa. 

$20.32— Mrs.   P.   H.   Hershey. 

$20.25— "A.   R.   Presbyterian   Church,   Due  West,    S.   C." 

$20.00   Each— A.   B.   Hodgson,   "Friends  in  Raven    Va    " 

Rruce   G.    Ivime.   George   S.    Jones,   H.   E.    and   W    's     Al- 

kins,   "Queen  Anne  Fortnightly   Club." 

$19.50  Each— "Methodist  Sunday  School  of  New  Frank- 
lin,  Mo.,"   Jos.    D.    Jeandell. 

$19.00     Each— Mrs.    B.     H.     Gillespie    and    Daughters," 
Presbyterian    Church,    Hartleton,    Pa„"    "Anonymous." 
$18.50— "Camp    Fire    Girls,    Athens,    Tenn." 

$18.25— "Williamsville,  Va..  Presbyterian  Church  and 
(  ommumty. 

$18.00  Each— Marion  Cock  and  Sister,  Mrs.  Lou  P 
McMaster.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Talbot,  "Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,   Crescent   Chapter  7,"    "Employees  Walker  Bin  Co   " 

Walker    Bin    Co." 

$17.70— J.   B.   and  J.   S.    Whiteaker. 

$17.65 — "The    Ladies    of   Loraine,    Texas." 

,,$l/-0.?    Each— °-    A.    Pearce,    "N.    A.    C.   Takoma   Park, 
,'  .7"    .    Stephen   Presbyterian   Sunday   School,"    "Guesls 
of    the   Arlington    Hotel,    Wellington,    Kans." 

$16.80—  "Hemingway    High    and    Graded   School." 

$16.75 — J.    W.    Griffin   and  Friends. 

$16.50— "First.    Presbyterian    Church,    Oxford, 

$16.25 — "Coff    Street   Temple    Sunday    School.' 

$16.20  Each— "Greenport  High  School,"  "People  of 
GarrettsviUe,    Ohio. 


Miss. 


$16.00 — "Graduating  Class, 
lngton,     Maine." 


State  Normal  School.  Farm- 


$15.25— "Moravia,   N.    Y.,    Congregational   C.    E." 

$15.00  Each— I'.  A.  Hazen,  L.  W.  Rogers,  Mrs.  H  W 
Gibson.    Edith    Buck,    "Hallock    School,"    E.    C     Cauaga 

Citizens  of  Verdi,  Minn"  Mrs.  Alena  G.  Keeior  C  e' 
LrOCkhart,  J  P.  Garritt,  E.  C.  Powell.  C.  D.  Osterli.iul, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Fairlie,  J.  C.  Morrison,  John  Hall,  "M  W 
B.  and  Friends,"  •Friends,"  E.  W.  Browne,  "Girls  of 
the  Cathedral  School,"  Mrs.  L.  K.  Thompson  "C  A 
E.,"  "Columbus  School,  Blakely,  Pa.,  and  Friends  " 
Claire    Gulberson,     "Students    Brewton-Parkor    Institute/" 

In  Memory  of.  Jackson  Taylor,"  "St.  Andrew's  Sunday 
School,  Nogales,  Ariz.,"  "Medical  Staff,  Dispensary, 
Episcopal  Hospital.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,"  R.  K.  Large 
II.    I.    Vail,    Mrs.    L.    H.    Chandler. 

$14.17 — "Moretown  Methodist.  Sunday  School." 

$14.15— "C.    &  O.   Hospital,   Huntington,   W.    Va." 

$14.06 — II.    Lt.    Tucker  and  Friends. 

$14.00  Each— "F.  It.  P.,"  Mrs.  Rebecca  G.  and  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Watkins,  "Children  of  the  Sweeny  High  School, 
.Sweeny.    Texas." 

$13.50     Each— "Alicia     Class.     M.     E.     Church     of    Ed- 
wards,   N.    Y.,"    "People   of  Mancelona,   Mich." 
$13.35 — "Three    Literary   Clubs." 

$13.25  Each— "Eulhemllc.  Md.,"  "Children  of  tho 
High   School,   Allendale,   S.    C." 

$13.00  Each — Mrs.  R.  E.  Kammerer  and  Volunteer 
Circle,  Laura  J.  Harris.  J.  A.  Alger  and  Family.  "History 
Pupils,  Duval  High  School,"  J.  H.  Seeley  and  Friends, 
T.  W.  Fugate  and  'Pile  Helpers,  "Brinn  &  Jensen  Co, 
Employees." 

$12.80— "Canlsteo   High    School." 

$12.75— "Sun. lay  School  Association,  First  Presbyterian 
I  biircli,   Merchantville,   N.    J." 

$12.50  Each— Wm.  H.  Burg,  F.  R.  Gohle,  Geo  II 
Lnunsberry,  Mrs.  McVitty,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  ;  John  B. 
Cowman,  "Park  Avenue  Needle  Club,"  "Literary  Digest. 
Class,  Marlovv,  Okla.,  High  School,"  Miss  Edith  Bradford, 
"Soc.  S.  Dept.  and  Nurses,  Episcopal  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa." 

$12.40 — "Senior    Shakespeare    Club." 

$12.15    Each— Antoinette  Mliske,    "An 

$12.10  Each— Lois  II.  Keeling,  Geo. 
W.  McEachren,  l>r.  It.  C.  Ghostley, 
Mrs.  M.  L,  L.  Wilcox.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
"Tivoli    Union    School,"    Mrs.   Marian   W.    Corcoran. 

$12.00— C.  C.  Gaines,  May  L.  Ely.  Mrs.  ('has.  W. 
Hackett,  Isaac  T.  Klcinsasser,  Waldo  Smith,  Joseph 
Rashleigh,  Gertrude  S.  Slocum,  Louise  M.  Bickett,  Will- 
iam Bouse,  Thomas  B.  Inch,  John  P.  Major,  Mrs. 
William  If.  Burg,  Joe  B.  Reed.  "Constance,  Washington, 
l>.  <'.."  T.  Maishal  Hucr,  Jr.,  G.  M.  I'olcrs.  Cassius 
A.  Phillips,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Reynolds,  R.  L.  Cleveland,  Susan 
Lylo  Davis,  H,  '/..  Cunningham,  Winston  Stephens,  Nellie 
E  Aldrich,  C.  C.  Smith,  Mrs.  Goo.  M.  Welles,  W.  De- 
\loii,  Richard  P.  Hunt,  "Contractors  Machinery  & 
Storage  Co.,"  W.  E.  Jennings,  Hart  C.  Fenn.  Elizabeth 
G.  Taggart  and  Friend,  Frank  E,  Northlme,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Allen  Frank,  I).  J.  Bundell,  Rosalind  A.  Soluis,  Ceo 
\V.  Knulson,  Elizabeth  Y.  Urban,  David  L.  Low.  Mrs. 
John  J.  Steele,  "Mlzell-Lee  l, he  Stock  Co.,"  F.  Scott. 
Tarbeii,   it.    ii.    Stocking,    "Home   Office    Employees,    Na- 

!inn,.l     Casualty    Co.."    Arthur    II.     Howell,     "Cash."     Ed 
ward    Trimble    Cbalfant,    Prank    E.    Hill,    Fav   s.    BJgley, 
Charles   Welside,    "M.   M.   M.,"   c.   C.   .looks,   Mrs.   J,    s. 
Burpee,   Chas,    B.    Price,    "l\    S.    Navy."    P    M.    Warren, 

Martin     Anderson,     (J.     G.     linlonlmiigli.     Chafl.     I-.     Elnclsev. 

H.    E    Peet,  A.   R.   Klipatlne,   Di     0.   E    Curl  and   Famllj 

F.  A.  Tyler.  Agnes  Eraser,  Emily  lloyl.  II.  T.  Miller, 
W.  I.  Carpenlor.  Dr.  E.  M.  Van  Fallen,  "Citizens  of 
Harborton,  \'a.,"  W.  A.  Hutchins,  W.  .1.  Davles,  ll.  C 
Macdougall,    "F.   T.   B,"   A.   L.   Hyde,  Misses  Marlon   and 


Army    Family." 

B.    Eager,    Jr..    J. 
R.     Brackenbiiry, 

,T.  B.   Scholefleld, 
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Alia  Coe,  William  and  Dorothy  Watson,  Geo.  A.  Merrill, 
I.  C.  Emery.  E.  M.  Spear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  G.  Tripp, 
Frances  Clendening,  H.  VV.  Schoenwolf,  W.  P.  Turner, 
Jacob  Koblcgard,  O.  W.  Browning  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Wood- 
row,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Lyall,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Klamer, 
W.  A.  Trafton,  Stephen  Trafton.  Frances  D.  Trafton, 
Helen  B.  Trafton,  Miss  Helen  E.  Strubing,  C.  C'ady, 
Miss  Patricia  Keeley,  Margaret  E.  Rollin,  H.  Rosen, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Brim,  L.  W.  Sanborn,  "C.  H.  B.,"  Mrs. 
Allen  Collier,  A.  Sjouuist,  Wilbur  Topping,  A.  H.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Norman  Howard,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Bedford,  "A  Friend,  Ifayward,  Calif.,"  Edwin  Logan 
Brown,  Donald  and  Alice  Anderson,  Dr.  L.  Frothing- 
ham,  Eda  B.  Frost,  Maud  Trego,  A.  W.  Neale,  Mrs. 
Edith  S.  Binaldy,  Anna  M.  Shea,  Mis.  E.  Jordan  Taylor, 
Charles  C.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Blanche  B.  Field,  Pearl  Jones, 
E.  J.  Schlatter,  William  11.  Mahoney,  "In  Remembrance 
A.  L.  L.,"  "Stone  Corral  Sunday  School,"  E.  Sargeanl 
and  Family,  A.  R.  Franseen  &  Son,  "Joe."  George  L. 
Baxter,  Dr.  A.  B.  Burns.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Chenault,  ^Jligh 
Point  Chapter,  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy," 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Hankins,  "\V.  I.  L.,"  A.  L.  Armstrong, 
"Catoosa,  Tenn,"  "A  Friend  to  the  Cause,"  Alice  Bor- 
den, C.  N.  Hart,  Mrs.  Hush  Aikin,  "The  Vioksburg 
Boiler  &  Iron  Works,"  L.  R.  Taylor,  R.  IT.  Shepherd, 
Gladys  L.  Williams,  Miss  Jusline  D.  Bevitt.  James  J. 
Muir,  Miss  Cecilia  Ritchie,  "Cash,"  H.  L.  Elliott.  Jr., 
10.  L.  Bardwcll,  R.  O.  Crouch,  ".I.  L.  B.,"  J.  E.  Mai  - 
shall,  "Dickinson  Seminary,"  Katherine  L.  Nigus,  W.  A. 
Haas,  "Cash,"  Kate  Sumpkins,  "Friendship  Class  of 
Grace  M.  E.  Church,"  Thornton  Lee,  R.  V.  Myar  atid 
Tlios.  M.  Cory,  Frank  E.  Lyman,  H.  J.  M.  Baker,  W.  11. 
Barnes,  Dorothy  V.  Oles,  Mi's.  R.  D.  Anderson,  "From 
Portland,  Oregon,"  Dr.  Owen  Buckland,  Masters  Lennox 
and  Charles  Allen,  "Junior  Shakespeare  Club,"  "Fresby- 
terian  Sorosls,"  Mrs.  Marian  L.  Ward,  C.  A.  Blocher, 
c.  G.  Fait  and  Seven  Friends,"  Mrs.  E.  H.  Sweetser,  L. 
Spalding,  H.  L.  Hulson,  H.  Krull,  H.  J.  Blewitt,  Ed 
Swensrud,  V.  W.  Burke,  Edward  IJower.  Olive  P.  Palmer, 
Albert  Strong,  Theodore  M.  Roble,  Mell  A.  Pallette,  Wil- 
son Kline,  "A  Mother,"  II.  B.  Pierce,  H.  J.  Pierce,  R. 
E.  Pierce,  J.  W.  Berrian  and  Friend,  Edna  and  Ned 
Raymond,  D.  J.  Brown,  Elsie  and  Harrison  Kilborne, 
Louise  E.  Weiss,  "W.  K.  V.,"  Mrs.  D.  Bamicott,  Mrs. 
.1.  R.  McColl,  Edith  L.  Dougherty,  Carrie  M.  Allen. 
Nathan  Morse,  "First  Christian  Church,  Stuttgart,  Ark.," 
"Taylor-Andrews  Mercantile  Co.,"  "Phllathea  Sunday 
School  Class,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Gadsden,  Ala.,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Scott.  "Students,  Wilmington  Conference 
Academy,"  C.  S.  Thorns,  C.  J.  McGee,  Mrs.  Agnes  II. 
Day,  J.  K.  Gihbeny,  Neal  Bassel,  "Spring  Hill  M.  E. 
Sunday  School,"  "E.  C.  B.,"  H.  W.  Helton,  D.  L. 
Leffert,  W.  M.  Stuart,  Miss  Clara  Morehouse,  Allen  A. 
Smith,  R.  E.  Newlaud,  Mrs.  Marcus  Dawson,  "Coalgate, 
Okla.,"  "Employees,  Arkansas  National  Bank,"  Wright- 
Dalton-Bell-Anc.hor  Store  Co.,"  Leander  R.  Johnson, 
James  R.  Fitzpatrick,  "Friday  Club  and  Mrs.  Julius 
Waterman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,"  J.  S.  Phillips,  H.  G 
Harris,  F.  A.  Gorbam,  J.  P.  Hallinan.  D.  E.  Keech,  A. 
10.  Williams,  Margaret  Shaughnessy,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Dain, 
C.  E.  McLane.  A.  O.  Harold.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Wood,  N.  P. 
Richmond,  Lee  J.  Moss,  Keene  R.  Dudley,  E.  D.  Phillips, 
and  Arthur  T.  Richards,  "Earthquake  Bread-Line,"  "F 
W.  B.,"  W.  E.  Piatt,  Wm.  A.  Phelps.  H.  C.  Bodin  and 
Others,  "The  Tabbies,"  Rev.  GecA  D.  Evans,  Elizabeth 
L.  Ogden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Pharo,  "A  Washington 
Group,"  "65  Paterson  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
Others,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Neville,  Norman  S.  Far- 
quhar,  "Monday  Evening  Club,"  Jacqueline  and  Conrad 
McEvoy,  E.  F.  VanStavoren.  "The  Princess  Sunshine 
Club.  West.port.  Conn.,  Congregational  Church  and 
Friends,"  Willard  T.  Sears,  "A  Parent,"  Thos.  F 
Pugh  and  Wm.  H.  Pugb,  3rd.,  Baby  Treanor,  E.  M. 
Hodges,  "K.,  New  Haven,"  "In  Memory  of  J.  S.  L.!" 
C.  Macnamara,  Elizabeth  Baker.  "A  Subscriber."  E.  B. 
Hendricks,  W.  E.  Mallalieu.  Mrs.  Ethel  II.  Wood.  Mrs. 
Kate  G.  Barr,  "K.  K.  and  L.,  Newton."  Roscoe  T. 
Shaw,  H.  K.  White,  "R.  E.  B.,"  "R.  J.  W.  and  E.  B 
W.,"  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Hudson.  D.  F.  Strode,  Mrs.  Kate 
H.  Alexander,  P.  Todd  and  E.  Patterson,  Ellen  Wilkin- 
son, Thomas  Conway,  Dr.  Caroline  Minis,  E.  Collins  and 
A.  Lippincott.  W.  A.  Wetzel,  Walter  Robison,  Zerah 
Tate,  "Ladies  of  the  Ready  Workers'  Society,  Union 
Church,  Greenville,  Maine,"  "H.  C.  H.,"  "R.  B.,"  E  & 
H.  Vinton,  Dr.  J.  E.  Rutherford.  W.  K.  Alsop,  G.  W 
Dougherty,  S.  A.  Rote.  D.  J.  Driseoll,  L.  Balderston, 
Mary  Rickard,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Elliott,  "Several  Digest  Read- 
ers of  Charlotte,  N.  C,"  Miss  Katherine  II.  Bundee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Danforth,  "Adams  Study  Club  " 
J.  M.  Allen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Korns,  G.  S.  Me- 
Murty.  Ben  Johnson,  Jack  Johnson,  Rov  B.  Griffith  Dr 
Wm.  D.  Byrne,  L.  n.  Farnsworth,  J.  C.  Bradley,  E.  J. 
Nbyes,  Eleanor,  Irvine,  Marjory  and  Georgina  Bendle 
W.     Ray    Gorham,    J.     A.    Potter,    Frank    G.     Parkinson 

Alfred    Smith,    Mrs.    Charles    Frew,    Marietta    L.    Mi h. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Chapman,  Rowena  0,  Smith.  Mrs  A  L 
Fullorton,  Sarah  S.  Morley,  G.  W.  Morley,  Dr  Tj'  E' 
Biggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mayo,  J.  W.  and  Mrs  Berry' 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  A.  Merrill,  Mary  Marmby,  M.  K.  Henry 
I..  W.  White,  Jr.,  Wm.  S.  Royster,  "The  Madison  Club' 
Madison,  Wis.,"  Julius  Johnson,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Pugh 
Sparling  &  Son,  Nathan  B.  Folsom.  Mrs.  IT.  V  C  Hart' 
Kennedy  &  Parsons,  "The  McElhinney  Tile  &  Marble 
"    George    G.    Tierney,    Rev.    A.    K.    Mumma,    C     L 


Co. 


Frederick,  Jas.  Gartland,  Edward  G.  Schmieden,  George 
A.  Bates.  C.  M.  Swarts,  C.  E.  Flangher,  "Employees 
of  the  Galloway.  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,"  E.  P.  Goodrich,  I 
Pulford.  "Lakewood.  Ohio,  W.  C.  T.  U.,"  A.  P.  Mat- 
thews. W.  J.  Howard.  Bartow  Holbrooke,  Miss' M.' Oliver 
Thomas,  "H.  K.,"  "W.  B.,"  "A.  S.  B.,"  Mrs.  John 
Carberry.  L.  W.  Downing,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fore  and  Family 
Mrs.  Bertha  DeR.  Davis,  Kenneth  P.  Grant.  Edward  II 
Dewson,  Olive  Wolcott  Scudder,  William  Briggs  H 
Woodward,  W.  W.  Stevens,  W.  K.  Calhonn,  Miss  'Mar- 
garet Moon,  H.  M.  Crawford,  Helen  Bradley  Wood,  Mrs 
Wm.  II.  Rouse  and  Neighbors.  J.  L.  Heatbcoek  and  Fam- 
ily. Charles  Edwin  Fox,  Ralph  L.  Monger,  "Children  of 
the  Appleton  Church  Home.  Macon.  C.a.,"  10.  10  Bal- 
e.mib.  Walter  S.  Davison.  Fred  S.  Ball,  W.  F.  Snider 
Lelia  M.  Campbell,  Masters  Eminett  and  Iky  Houston! 
Benjamin  Hottel,  P.  M.  Delano,  Miss  Lorene  J  Cince 
"E.  E.  W.,"  Nell  L.  Myers,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Kiplinser  E  J 
McKlnney,  Ruth  c.  Hill,  D.  B.  Calder.  Man'  10.  Duvall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Sharpe  and  Friends,  N.  E.  Logan 
"Brackenridgo  Club,"  Miss  Carolyn  W.  Brown,  Eliza- 
beth, Charlotte  and  Laura  Chase,  j.  ,T.  Lumm  and  James 
Wood.  Mrs.  Bolton  Smith  and  Miss  Mai-ilia  W  Free- 
man. Miss  M.  A.  Nelll,  J.  A.  Fcnt.on.  R.  It  Neelv.  "D 
S.  H.."  "A  Soldier  of  the  Civil  War,"  J.  W  Elliott 
Miss  Clara  Chipman  Newton.  Calvin  Holmes.  The  Misses 
Bassett  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Wolverton.  Miss  M.  10.  Welling- 
ton, V.  S.  Foster,  Mrs.  Austin  Kantz.  "Bpwortb  " 
"Woman's  Missionary   Society   of  MC,   E.    Church,    South 

Brewton,  Ala.."  Mrs.  Harriet  L.  Waterbouse,  Mi's 
Samuel  H.  Boardnian,  M.  Annie  Miller.  F  L  Wood- 
burn.  Mrs.  T.  B.  Beat.ty,  Clara  M.  Bartholomew,  "Union 
Mothers'  &  Teachers'  Club  of  Los  GatOS,  Calif  ." 
Harry  Ginner,  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Hlmrod,  .lames  Tl  Ball. 
"Friends  in  Potter,  Nebr.,"  J.  J.  Sbinners,  Nels  Iverson 
and  Friends,  T.  Macomner.  U.  D.  Louderback,  Blanche 
Bradsbaw,  A.  R.  Cope,  Mrs.  Eli  II.  Wiel.  John  Hunt. 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Syme.  E.  F.  Riley.  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Brandt,  W.  F.   Sharpless,  Joseph  M.   Grady,  E.   S.  Clark- 


Wm 


!1 


Grand  Prix,  Paris 

Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis 

THE  beauty  of  its  tone  has  made 
the  Baldwin  the  supreme  piano 
in  the  judgment  of  the  leading 
musical  artists,  international  juries 
of  award,  and  cultured  music  lovers 
both  here  and  abroad.  Those  who 
seek  the  world's  greatest  piano,  have 
not  completedjtheir  quest  until  they 
hear  the  Baldwin. 

For  all  who  are  thinking  of  purchasing 
a  really  high-grade  instrument.  The 
Baldwin  Piano  Company  and  its  deal- 
ers  have  a  most  interesting  proposition. 
Write  to  nearest  address. 

QTfje  ^albtotn  ^Siano  Company 


CINCINNATI 

14J  w.  .tth  st. 

NEW  YORK 


Fifth  Ave.  1636  California  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS  LOUISVILLE 

18  N.    IV  nn. l  St.  SIS.  4th  A 


CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 

sh  Av.  1111  Olhe  St. 

DENVER         SAN  FRANCISCO 


0 


310  Sutter  St. 
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Picking  the  One  in  a  Thousand 


You  say   to  Westinghouse   "I  want  a 
motor  for   my  appliance"   or   "mill"   or 


machine. 


Westinghouse  says  to  you  "You  want 
the  motor  for  vour  appliance"  or'  "mill" 
or  "machine."" 

What  a  difference  that  may  make  in 
dollars  saved  and  troubles  avoided ! 

Of  the  thousands  of  different  kinds  of 
Westinghouse  motors  there  probably  are 
a  number  that  will  serve  your  purpose. 
There  is  but  one  that  will  do  it  best. 

To  Westinghouse,  selecting  that  one  is 
as  important  as  building  the  highest-grade 
motor. 


Whether  you  want  a  motor  for  a  steel 
mill  or  a  washing-machine,  a  railroad  loco- 
motive or  a  coffee-grinder,  Westinghouse 
will  study  your  own  requirements  to 
determine  the  right  type,  size  and  char- 
acteristics. 

Often  this  means  weeks  of  careful  investigation 
on  the  ground  by  trained  engineers,  followed  by 
thorough  testing  at  the  Westinghouse  plant. 

In  these  investigations  and  tests,  Westinghouse 
engineers  have  the  great  advantage  of  Westinghouse 
experience  in  the  application  of  practically  every 
kind  of  motor,  from  1/100  to  15,000  horsepower. 
As  a  result  they  can  not  only  recommend  just  the 
right  one  for  you  but  may  also  be  able  to  suggest 
mechanical  changes  that  will  simplify  your  problem 
and  save  you  thousands  of  dollars. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
East  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


DIRECT  CURRENT  MOTORS 
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boh,  K.  L.  Washburn,  Mrs.  .T.  Russell,  Mrs.  I.  Achille, 
J.  L  Chenault,  W.  A.  Manning,  Leonard  Jl.  Day,  Mary 
G.  Pratt,  II.  h.  Hoover,  Isabel  M.  Fraaer,  Frank  D. 
Bevans,  Susie  c.  Bates,  living  Browne  Parsons,  Raymond 
c.  Rexroth,  A.  J.  Macphail,  K.  L.  Manchel,  L.  Lemmon, 
Nellie  Ver  Steeg,  "Friends  from  519,"  "A.  B.,"  John 
Gath,  C,  I,.  Kbbels,  Frederick  Pilcher,  J.  B.  Benton,  Mrs. 
Lucy  J.  Cary  and  Friends.  Nancy  Burke,  Boscoe  Wilson, 
Misses  M.  M.  Bell  and  II.  L.  Deans,  Miss  B.  E.  Kasl. 
Carolyn  JO.  Overbury,  Rev,  W.  D.  Batehford,  Mrs.  Irvine 
P,  Blanton,  Mrs.  E.  II.  Sichler,  W.  B.  Johnston,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C,  <).  Carlson  and  Friends,  Julia  L.  Green, 
•'Waynesboro  Literary  Club,"  Kev.  Lloyd  Montgomery, 
P.  T.  Colgan,  Mrs.  A.  \V.  JJiiBois.  A.  14.  Sharpies,  James 
K.  Annsby,  A.  M.  Lester,  Frederick  S.  Greenlee,  U.  S. 
Armsby,  Oscar  Hoffman,  A.  W.  Porter,  L.  B.  Wood, 
Mary  Case,  George  P,  Case,  2nd.,  Chafl.  M.  Case,  Jr., 
Benton  J.  Case,  .1.  II.  Meek,  .T.  ,S.  I.aney,  \V.  D.  Crocker, 
"Roman  History  Class,  Wooster,  Obio,  Academy."  Helena 
Mann,  "Sunshine  Club,  Longmont,  Colo.,"  R,  ,T.  Healy, 
John  R.  Barnes.  A.  Calhoon,  A.  E.  Liverman.  Mrs.  Sarah 
J!.  Sweeney,  A.  V.  Thornell,  Mrs.  A.  Lee  Tbininan, 
Misses  G.  J.  and  L.  Bialoslty,  \V.  II.  Kvans,  John  E. 
Vawter,  J.  C.  Bernhelsel,  C.  II.  Van  Campen,  C.  A, 
Magill,  Horace  C.  Learned,  H.  H.  Clark,  "Lyndale 
Brotherhood,"  "Lyndale  Congregational  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,"  M,  C.  Kelley,  E.  S.  Bee,  Mrs.  L.  Dewey 
Kvnctt,  "M.  E.  P..  Alameda,  Calif.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I. 
S.  Kennedy,  W.  S.  Marshall,  Bertha  T.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Sarah  II.  Price,  P.  L.  Carpenter,  Porch  Bros.,  Edw.  P. 
Beilly,  Dr.  Ceo.  W.  Wagoner,  Harry  W.  Scherer,  F.  C. 
Martin,  S.  II.  Ueckmaii,  David  Cohoe,  Jacob  Fronheiser, 
Mrs.  .las.  G.  Ellis,  Geo.  C.  Jordan,  Henry  Y.  Haws, 
Catherine  Stihiih,  Elizabeth  Goener,  Dan  K.  Sclinabel, 
Russell  C.  Love,  Geo.  K.  Kline,  Geo.  T.  Robinson,  Albert 
L.  P.aumer,  "Kyan  Correll  Co.,"  Wm.  B.  Thomas,  Bobt. 
E.  Spragins,  "Daughters  of  1812  of  Colorado,"  Mrs.  A. 
II.  Chrisk'iisen,  A.  I.  Bucheeker,  "Progressive  Club  No. 
20.  Vancouver,  Wash.,"  Nancy  Bates  Kellogg,  Mrs.  P. 
Rand,  "M.  E.  Sunday  School,  St.  Anthony.  Idaho."  F. 
J.  Weinert,  J.  S.  Wathen,  "The  Barry  Family,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Francis  Fentress,  Dr.  R.  C.  Faust,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Eddy,  Juliette  Wright,  Charles  Bailey,  Daphne  E.  Greve, 
(J.  K.  Boursault,  Mrs.  Bryan  Conrad,  Theron  Geddes, 
Mrs.  Jenna  B.  G.  Dunbar,  H.  C,  Jr..  and  Jane  Ida 
Dunbar  and  Georgia  Geddes  Conrad,  "Hubbs  &  Howe 
Co.'s  Employees,"  R.  W.  Gallagher,  II.  J.  Severance, 
Win.  II.  Howe,  "Pine  Grove  M.  E.  S.  S.  of  Hood  River, 
Oregon,"  G.  L.  Fort,  A.  H.  Brown,  Wilhelmina  Gentle, 
Joe  M.  Gray,  Wm.  Clowe.  Mrs.  S.  D.  Tuggle.  A.  H. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  H.  II.  Pinkney,  "San  Francisco  Sym- 
pathizers," "G.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,"  F.  A.  Ellithorp, 
"Little  Landers  of  Hayward  Heath,  Calif.,"  Walter  K. 
Fisher,  May  L.  Denny,  Mary  G.  Simpson,  "A  California 
Club  Woman,"  Chas.  C.  Perkins,  Florence  Russell,  C. 
W.  Gibbs,  A.  C.  Johnston,  Dr.  B.  E.  Dowd,  A.  K.  Mc- 
Innis,  Charles  A.  Bruun,  A.  Y.  Maynard,  Anne  E.  Fulton, 
Joseph  MacEachern,  .las.  L.  Fulton,  Jr.,  "Friends  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,"  A.  F.  Sommer,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bright,  G. 
Keaton,  Otto  E.  McCutcbeon,  "The  Anderson  Family," 
A.  Holmes,  R.  H.  Laeey,  Reese  Kincaide,  R.  W.  Kay, 
L.  M.  Carr,  Taylor  W.  Anstead.  Frank  S.  Reader,  Dr. 
P.  M.  King.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Scott,  "Constant 
Reader,"  "In  Memory  of  Alan  Angevino  Gray,"  Mrs. 
Leonard  G.  Shepard,  John  Svenningsen,  "A  Dallas  Sym- 
pathizer," Miss  Amanda  Groser,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Wilson, 
Miss  Etta  Groser,  "B.  B.  Water's  Son's  Store,  Collection 
Box,"  "Garrettsville  Whist  Club,"  "A.  G.  Chaffee  Store, 
Collection  Box,"  "Garrettsville  Auction  Club,"  I.  \V. 
Root  and  Family,  Tl  A.  Corken,  T.  J.  Hansen.  "Some 
Wadleigh  Teachers  and  Friends,"  Rev.  G,  S.  Allan, 
"A  Southern  Friend,"  C.  A.  Buchncr,  "J.  W.  V.," 
"School  District  5,  Mancelona,  Mich.,"  Rev.  Richard  II. 
Gusliee,  Paul  van  Katwijk,  Mrs.  George  Hucke  and  Mrs. 
A.  .1.  Welch,  Airs.  W.  E.  Bronson.  Dr.  F.  S.  Bourns, 
"Women's  Bible  Class,  Second  Presbyterian  Church," 
Seotty  Brown  and  Family,  William  H.  Padgin,  McKinlcy 
MeCauley,  Pleasant  Grove  M.  |K.  Church,  "A.  B.,"  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  II.  Lloyd,  Mary  Kurtz,  Jno.  G.  Thompson, 
"D.  E.  H.,"  1).  J.  McLellan,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Charles.  "One 
Unit,  Luiienberg,  Mass.,"  David  F.  Simpson,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Sollitt,  "Chattanooga  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  34!),"  G.  B.  Brad- 
shar,  Adele  Schroder,  "Kindergarten  Department,  First 
Congregational  Church,"  "A  Friend,"  Sallie  N.  Collins, 
C.  C.  Sollitt,  Mary  C.  Harrington,  A.  H.  Denton,  Geo. 
E.  Lynott,  M.  L.  Williams.  W.  H.  Zlesler,  C.  F.  Fithian, 
"Seattle,  Wash.,  Friends,"  F.  J.  Bliss,  Miss  Virginia 
Mitchell,  Emily  R.  TVuman,  W.  E.  Wood,  Charles  E. 
Uodson,  Miss  M.  D.  Bell,  C.  J.  Hand,  Cornelia  Williams. 
E.  Galbraith,  Mrs.  Jenny  A.  Biehn,  Anna  Sears,  Raleigh 
C.  Taylor,  Mathilde  G.  Mann.  Lewis  Flanders,  "Em- 
ployees, Motor  Department,  General  Electric  Co.,"  D. 
Englar,  Jr.,  Baby  Louis  Isaacs.  Mabel  R.  Wilson,  A.  H. 
Wbitniarsb,  Geo.  Blaich,  "Students,  Episcopal  Theo- 
logical  School,   Cambridge,   Mass.,"   Dr.   J.   Lester  Bauson, 

E.  I).  Holme,  V.  B,  Anderson,  "Praps  Family,"  Miss 
Alice  G.  Bissell,  "First  Congregational  Sunday  School, 
San  Diego.  Calif.,"  Miss  Edith  Gray,  "Faculty  of  North 
Yakima  High  School,"  Mrs.  H.  Eggleston.  George  H. 
Richards,  Julia  T.  Colquitt,  "In  Memoriam,"  N.  J. 
Westerhold,  John  (J.  Young,  Mrs.  W.  H.  MeCaughey,  G. 
Smith,  Ernest  and  Naomi  J.  Kriiut.  Dr.  J.  E.  E.  Morrison, 
1511a  li.  Champlin,  "Intermediate  Society  and  Others," 
"Spartan  Council  3'1'i,  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America."  "James  and  Donald."  R.  L.  Leaverton.  F.  1'. 
Boyle.  Jos.  S.  Clianiberlin,  Miss  Julia  N.  Bunnell.  Mr. 
and    Mrs.     It.    B,    Wixsou,    "Montana    Sympathizers,"    Mrs. 

F.  S.  Ilendriekson.  L.  G.  Thayer.  11.  M.  Shaul,  "Episcopal 
Ladies'  Guild."  Miss  Rosalie  W.  Spragg,  .Mis.  Charlotte 
Colombat,  Arthur  Abell,  C.  C.  Newton,  J.  W.  Archibald, 
Garfield    Cox,    Chandler    Stewart.    Mrs.    R.    A.    MeCoriniek, 

F.  W.  Ilartell,  11.  G.  Kump,  Mrs.  John  T.  Fleming.  Cen- 
tra] Funding  Co.,  Laura  F.  Ketchell,  G.  W.  Van  Allen, 
.lane   T.    Kennedy,   J.    M.    Kennedy,    Jr.,   Mary   P.    Knapp, 

G.  I,.  King,  D.  Robinson,  "Boscobel  Congregational  La- 
dies' Aid  Society."  J.  A.  Romagny,  "Chapter  N..  P.  E. 
<).,  Davenport,  Wash.,"  S.  J.  Dyer,  11.  F.  MeFarland, 
Jr..  "M.  I.  S.."  "A.  D.."  Mrs.  Ina  G.  Houek.  Tbos.  0. 
l'attin,  Ada  Alice  Jones.  Amos  M.  Bowen,  A.  L.  Meeker. 
Emi'ic  Thomas,  G.  P.  l.airahec,  R.  E.  Macgregor,  Alex- 
ander  Johnson,    Dr.   J.   p.    Matheson. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $12.00  each— $1,370.89. 
Total  this  report— $42,013.91. 
Previously    reported— $158,680.04. 
Grand    total— $200. ii43. 95. 


Very  Latest  Antiques. — "  Anything  new 
in  the  show?  "  asked  the  local  manager. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  visiting  agent. 
"  The  biggest  supply  of  new  songs,  new 
faces,  new  jokes',  ever  shown  in  captivity. 
Just,  to  show  yon  the  trouble  we've  taken 
with  that  show,  we've  been  collecting  all 
that  material  for  the  last  ten  years." — 
London  Opinion. 
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'stamped'  *!t<~~~  -  ^"7 

on 200,000,000  Pens  Each  Year 

Each  year,  the  great  Esterbrook  factory  turns  out  200,000,000  pens  that 
are  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  is  more  than  the  combined  output 
of  all  other  steel  pen  manufacturers  on  the  American  continent. 
Every  day,  the  Esterbrook  imprint  is  stamped  on  700,000  pens.  This 
imprint  has  been  a  guarantee  of  quality  for  fifty-eight  years.  Look  for  it 
when  you  buy  pens. 

There  is  no  other  steel  pen  made  in  this  country  for  which  the  same  suc- 
cess as  that  of  Esterbrook  can  be  claimed.  There  is  an  Esterbrook  Pen 
for  every  purpose  and  for  every  hand.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  stationery 
store  that  doesn't  sell  them. 

{Send  ten  cents  for  useful  box  containing  assortment  of  most  popular  Esterbrook  Pens. 

ESTERBROOK   PEN  MFG.  CO. 

GO-100  Delaware  Avenue  Camden,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


^flUMIlMI  Sectional 

teJUJNIW!  Bookcases 


Your  Bookcase  should  be  Something  More  than  a  Few  Shelves 


i 


T  SHOULD    BE  the  most  attractive  piece  of  furniture  in 
your  library — and  it  easily  can  be  if  it  is  a 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcase 

artistic  in  design,  handsomely  substantial  in  workmanship,  a  dust-proof 

cabinet  with  smooth  running  glass  doors  which  fit 
and  operate  perfectly.  You  have  a  wide  choice  in  de- 
signs, solid  in  appearance,  yet  sectional  for  conve- 
nience and  for  utilizing  floor  space  under  windows,  in 
corners  where  big,  solid  bookcases  cannot  go.  The 
shelf  room  grows  as  vour  books  accumulate — always 
pleasing. 

Made  in  mahogany  and  oak  faithfully  described  and 
pictured  in  our  Style  Book,  mailed  free.  Dealers  every- 
where— prices  lower  than  you  would  expect.  How  royaltj 
uses  them  is  told  in  another  booklet,  also  free. 

The   Gunn   Furniture    Co. 


ISIO  Broadway 


Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 
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'  'A 'New  Planby  Old  Interests . ' ' 

A  STEADILY'  GROWING 
AND  NATION-WIDE  INTER- 
EST IS  BEING  EVINCED   BY 

Experienced  Invest- 
ors of  Moderate 
and  Small  Incomes 

IN  OUR  NEW  METHOD  OF 
DISTRIBUTING  THE  PROFITS 

(always  satisfactory  and  often 
very  notable)  which  are  still  being 
made  on  legitimate  timber  purchases 
in  selected  regions  under  our  own 
arbitrary  terms,  and  on  conditions 
based  upon  our  own  positive  and 
exclusive  knowledge. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  oi 
the  most  substantial  fortunes  of  to- 
day are  rooted  in  timber  investments 
of  past  years.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
similar  opportunities  of  today  are 
less  frequent,  but  when  they  do  oc- 
cur they  are  as  remarkable  as  they 
are  unusual,  and  our 

New  Lacey  Profit- 
Sharing  Bonds 

extend  to  a  public  wider  than 
our  usual  clientele  the  exact  advan- 
tages (and  all  of  them)  which  here- 
tofore have  accrued  to  the  initiated 
few.  Their  desirable  new  features 
plus  all  the  usual  characteristics  of  high 
trrade  securities  are  apparently  apprici 
ated  by  discriminative  investors  who  in- 
stinctively ignore  many  conventional  in- 
vestment offerings  because  of  limited  or 
uncertain  returns.  The  legitimate  ex- 
pectations are  identical  in  character  with 
those  realized  on  a  large  scale  of  individual 
investment  through  James  D.  Lacey  *c 
Company  throughout  a  period  of  36  year-. 

WE  HAVE  A  BOOKLET  WHICH 
WILL  CONCISELY  INFORM  YOU 
ABOUT  THE  EXCEPTIONS  AND 
the  NEW  PLAN.  YOUR  NAME  A.\  I) 
ADDRESS  WILL  EVIDENCE  TO  US 
YOUR  ALERT  AND  INTELLIGENT 
INTEREST  AND  II III,  IMPLY  NO 
OBLIGATION    WHATEVER. 

ASK  US  FOR  THE  FACTS  about  ISSUE  T  20£ 

T  JAMES  D.  r    II  f-^ 

|acey|imber(o. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


For  86   years    we  have  been  p»i 
the   highest    return  t  with    conservative 

methods.     First    mortgage    loans  of    $200  and    up 
which  we  can  recommend  after 

i  i 


PERKINS  a  CO.  Lawrence  Kans 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Vfapaj  i.  ■•  Oklahoma  Karmn  worth  three 

times  the  value  of  the  loan.    The  den  first 

mortKSKes   in   unsettled   times   indicates   their   us 
stability.     First  Mortga;-  -they 

are  safe  and  sure.     Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 

Over  *  1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single  eentlosf  to  any 
Investor  or  a  •.in?l<>  foreclosure  nle  made.     Ean  I 

mortjratpe  the  right  investment  for  you?  Write  for  bi 
describmgmethods.andlUtaof  loansfrom$300to$10,000. 
AUREUUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
ate  National  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City.  Okb 


MORRIS    CANOES 


'*>™^tt»»WM.mMmm:miymmisiimzz'*»>>'!! 


**m ..  v"  J 

The  FIRST  and  always  the  BEST 
made  Canoe  in  this  country 

Si  lid  foT    inn     ■  11  fill  Hi/in 

B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc.,  888  State  St..  Veazie,  Me. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE   RISING   COST  OF    INHERITING 

$10,000,000 

A  WRITER  in  the  New  York  Times- 
Annalist  has  looked  into  the  State 
laws  affecting  taxes  on  inheritances,  into 
the  existing  Federal  tax,  and  into  the  pro- 
posed new  Federal  tax,  and  has  applied 
his  data  to  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
What  would  be  the  cost  of  directly  inher- 
iting $10,000,000  in  each  of  thirty-two 
States  which  he  names?  Taxes  on  inheri- 
tances were  already  high  in  forty  States 
when  a  Federal  income  tax  was  first  im- 
posed. In  all  of  these  States,  except  Cali- 
fornia, the  tax  was  doubled  by  the  Federal 
tax,  while  the  proposed  increase  will  make 
the  amount  collected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 50  per  cent,  greater  than  it  now  is. 
The  proposed  new  law  has  been  made  part 
of  an  Emergency  Revenue  Bill  indorsed  by 
the  Democrats  in  caucus  of  the  House  and 
now  before  Congress.  Following  is  a  table 
which  the  Annalist  writer  compiled  to  show 
what  in  thirty-two  States  would  be  the  tax 
on  $10,000,000  under  the  existing  State 
laws  and  what  it  would  be  with  the  pro- 
posed new  Federal  law  in  force: 


State  Tax 


States 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 1 

Colorado 



Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

N  T :  1 1  ■  i . 

Massachusi  tl 
Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska   

Nevada 

I  i  irk 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina  . . . 
North  iJaknta 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I   'and  .     . 
Dakota 

-IT 

I  tab 

\  irgiina.  ., 



\\i  t  \  irginia  .    . 

\\    I -lull-  I  I. 

I 
Average  Tax,  State 

and  Federal 


Amount 

$99,950 

782,810 

1,449,150 

199,790 

:;m,,'.mhi 

99,950 

296,585 

I'.IS.MIIl 

296,325 

199,800 
199,150 
386,600 

99,980 
298,725 

5 

99,900 
192,750 

196,550 
296,450 

71, '.is:, 
294,650 

199,1 

89,950 

136-500 
298,725 
124,900 
198,900 

186,850 

99,900 

296,605 
199,500 


Per 
Cent. 

0.99 
7.82 
11  49 
1  99 
3.86 
0.99 
_•  96 

1  98 

2  96 
1.99 

1  99 
3.86 
it  99 
2.98 
ii  99 
0.99 
4.92 
:;  96 
2.96 
(I  71 

2  94 
3.99 
n  99 
:;  36 
2.98 
1  24 
4.98 
3.86 
ii  99 
2.96 
2.96 
I  99 

:;  05 


Total,  State  and  Ft  di  ml 
Per 
Amount  Cent 


$1,361,450 
2,044,310 
2.710,650 
1,461,290 
1,621,500 
1,361,450 
1.55S.ON5 
1,460,300 
1,557,725 
1,461,300 
1,460,650 
I.Ms, ion 
1,361,480 
I  ■560,225 
1,361,425 
1,360,300 
1,754,250 
1,(158,050 
1,557,950 
1,336,485 
1,556,550 
1,661,100 
1,361,450 
1,598,000 
1,560,225 
1,386,400 
1,760,400 
1,648,350 
1,361,400 
1,558,025 
1.56S,  105 
1,461,000 

1,556,811 


13  60 
15.32 
27 ,  10 
14.60 
H.   17 

13  60 
15  57 

14  59 

15  57 
14  61 

14  60 
16.48 
13.61 

15  60 
13  61 
13  60 
17  54 
16.58 
15.57 
13  36 
15.56 

16  61 
13  til 
15  98 
15  60 
13.86 

17  60 
16.48 
13  61 
15  58 
15  68 
14.61 

15  11 


The  writer  of  the  article  discusses  the 
matter  furl  her  in  some  detail.  Inasmuch 
as  the  States  differ  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed,  he  selects  first  one  of  the 
States  imposing  the  lowest  amount  of  tax, 
Arizona.  Following  are  points  in  the  ar- 
ticle : 

"Mr;  Any  One,  Jr.,  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Any  One.  Sr.,  falls  heir  to  an  estate  of  ten 
million  dollars.  Being  a  direct  heir,  Mr. 
Any  One,  -Jr.,  gets  off  withjthe  maximum  of 
■  semption  and  the  minimum  rate  of  taxa- 
fcion  under  the  inheritance-tax  laws  of  most 
of  the  Slates,  but  his  direct  heirship  in  no 
way  Lessens  the  weight  upon  him  of  the 
Federal  tax  on  estates.  Arizona  would  be 
a  good  Slate  to  die  in  from  the  point  of 
viev,  of  the  man  with  $10,000, ooo  to  be- 
queath, provided  that  his  millions  fell  en- 
tirelj  vv it hin  the  .jurisdiction  of  the  State 
and  provided  also  that  they  wen;  left  in 
toto  to  Mr.  Any  One,  Jr.  Under  Arizona's 
inheritance-tax  law,  in  that  case,  the  State 

,,uld  take  for  itself  only  $99,950  of  Mr. 
Anv  ( me's  estate.     With  the  Federal  tax  of 


$841', 000  (figured  at  the  present  legal  rate) 
added  to  the  State  rate,  Mr.  Any  One's  es- 
tate would  pay  total  inheritance  and  estate 
taxes  amounting  to  $940,500.  Under  the 
increased  Federal  rate  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kitchin's  committee,  however,  Mr.  Any 
One's  death  taxes  would  mount  up  to  $1,- 
361,450,  or  13.60  per  cent,  of  his  estate. 

"Arizona,  however,  is  not  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Mr.  Any  One's  heirs  would  fare  as 
well  in  Montana,  or  Georgia,  or  Michigan, 
or  Nebraska,  or  Oregon,  or  Washington, 
which  States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
under  the  proposed  increase  in  estate  taxes, 
would  charge  him  only  $1,361,000  or  so, 
and  permit  Mr.  Any  One,  Jr.,  to  take  the 
balance  of  about  $8,738,000.  This  cost 
could  be  even  scaled  down  in  the  case  of 
an  estate  probated  in  North  Carolina  and 
left  to  an  heir  within  that  State's  jurisdic- 
tion. North  Carolina's  rate,  plus  the  pro- 
posed increased  Federal  tax,  would  be  only 
$1,336,485,  or  13.36  per  cent. 

"Assume,  however,  that  Mr.  Any  One, 
Sr.,  died  in  California,  which  State  since 
Oklahoma  remodeled  the  law  which  prac- 
tically would  have  confiscated  an  estate 
of  this  size,  represents  the  extreme  in  taxa- 
t  ion  of  inheritances.  Under  the  California 
law,  Mr.  Any  One,  Jr.,  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  minor,  is  exempt  from  taxation  on 
the  first  $24,000  of  his  inheritance,  but 
from  that  sum  upward  the  tax  applies  pro- 
gressively, with  the  result  that  the  State's 
share  in  his  fortune  amounts  to  $1,449,150, 
or  14.49  per  ~ent.  This  is  the  rate  of 
progression : 

Tax 
Per 
Cent. 

On  $25,000 2 

On  the  next  350,000 4 

On  the  next  $100,000 7 

On  the  next  1300,000  10 

On  the  next  1500,000 12 

( In  the  next  $1,000,000  and  uil 15 

"The  Federal  estate  tax  at  the  rate  at 
present  in  force  would  deduct  $841,000 
more  from  the  total,  bringing  the  double 
tax  up  to  $2,290,150.  With  the  proposed 
50  per  cent,  increase  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's sharo  would  be  $1,261,500,  raising 
the  total  of  the  inheritance  and  estate  taxes 
to  $2,710,650,  or  27.10  per  cent.,  and  leav- 
ing a  balance  of  $7,709,850.  The  table 
which  follows  presents  a  comparison  of  the 
existing  rates  of  the  Federal  estate  tax  and 
the  increased  rates  which  are  proposed  in 
the  pending  Emergency  Revenue  Bill: 

Present  Proposed 

Tax,  Tax, 

Per  Per 

Estates  as  Graded                                           Cent.  Cent. 

1  |,  to  $$50,000 1  1H 

$50,000  to  $150,000 2  3 

$150,000  to  $250,000 3  V/i 

«5(»,II0(I  to  $450,001)    4  6 

$450,000  to  $1,000,000 5  1lA 

$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000 6  9 

$2,000,000  to  $3,000,000          7  W/l 

$3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 8  12 

$4,000,000  to  $5,000,000 9  13H 

Out  $5,1 ,000    10  15 

"There  are  thirty-two  States  which  have 
inheritance-tax  laws  that  apply  to  the  sup- 
posititious case  of  Mr.  Any  One.  In  the 
accompanying  table  are  shownlthe  rates  and 
amount  of  tax  in  each  of  these  States  com- 
bined with  the  Federal  tax  as  now  proposed. 
Twelve  other  States  exempt  direct  heirs  in 
their  inheritance-tax  laws,  but  in  these  In- 
stances the  rates  applicable  to  collateral 
heirs  usually  are  higher.  These  twelve 
Stales  are  Delaware,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
lucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  Vermont, 
and  Virginia.  There  are  four  Slates  which 
have  no  inheritance-tax  law.  These  are 
Florida,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  and 
South  Carolina. 
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For  seven  consecutive  years,  we  of  the  Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car 
Company  have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  conceive  and  pro- 
duce the  type  of  automobiles  that  appeal  instantaneously  to  the 
American  people. 

All  our  models  have  been  immediate  successes.  Our  announce- 
ments and  the  endorsement  of  the  public  have  been  almost 
simultaneous.  As  a  consequence,  the  history  of  Paige  at 
the  automobile  shows  has  been  one  long,  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  must  indeed  be  significant  when  we  say  the 
reception  accorded  to  our  new  models  has  far  surpassed  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  experienced. 

At  the  earlier  automobile  shows  it  has  amounted  to  a  genuine 
ovation. 

The  Paige  booths  have  been  thronged  with  visitors  from  morning 
until  night.  Hundreds  of  disinterested  men  and  women  have 
personally  sought  out  the  officials  of  our  company  and  con- 
gratulated them  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 

Seasoned  motor  car  distributors  from  all  sections  of  the  nation 
have  been  equally  lavish  in  their  praise,  and  each  day  our 
mails  are  filled  with  communications  expressin<>;  the  same  en- 
thusiastic approval. 

So  you  can  see  we  have  reason  to  feel  proud — and  do  feel  proud. 
We  know,  too,  that  every  Paige  owner  will  share  this  feeling 
with  us  when  he  first  sees  and  rides  in  "The  Most  Beautiful 
Car  in  America." 

Stratford  "Six-51"  7-passenger  $1495  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
Linwood  "Six-39"  5-passenger     117.">  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Paige-Detroit    Motor    Car    Company,        Detroit,    Michigan 
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FUEL  COST* 

ONE -HALF 


For  Fords  and 
All  Other  Cars! 

Start  Easy  in  Coldest  Weather ! 

30^  to  50^  More  Power  and  Mileage  ! 

Air  Friction  Carburetors  use  cheapest  grade 
gas,  and  even  a  mixture  of  gas  and  coal  oil  or 
kerosene — with  better  results  ! 

250,000  enthusiastic  users. 
Start    your   car    immediately   while    motor 
is  still  cold!     No  "spitting,"  "popping"  or 
"missing."    End  your  carburetor  troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 

carburetor; 


Attached  to  any  gasoline  motor  without 
changing  operating  mechanism. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY!    If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  write  or  wire  us  at 
once,  sending  his  name  and   the  name 
and  model  of  your  car. 

Ask  Us  About  Our  30  Day  Trial   Offer ! 

30 55  Off  List  Price  Where  No  Special 
Representative  Is  Already  Appointed  ! 

The  Air  Friction  Carburetor  Co. 
165  Madison  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

•  cturers  of  carburetors 
for  pleasure  cars,  trucks, 
tractors     and      motor 
boats. 

DEALERS  :    Write 
or    wire    for    our 
BIG   proposi- 
tion. 


'« 


— the  lightest  mattress  in 
the  world — a  child  can  eas- 
ily turn  one.  Made  from 
pure,  water-resifting,  ver- 
min-proof Ilanasilk. 
vegetable  fibre  that  re- 
mains soft. fluffy  and  buoy- 
ant. Our  bond  guarantees 
satisfaction  or  you  may  re- 
turn mattress  any  time 
within  three  years.  Sold 
everywhere.  Send  for 
ilanasilk  booklet. 

Robinson-Roders  Co. 

Dept.  32  Newark,  N  J. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


Write  today  for  our  new  171-pagrebook 
on  The  Power  of  Law  Training."  It  carries 
a  vital  and  inspiring-  message  to  every  ambitious 
man.  Find  out  about  the  opportunities  that  await 
yie  law  trained  man.  Find  oat  how  yoa  can  learn 
from  masters  of  the  law  right  in  your  own  ; 
i  No  obligations.    The  book  ib  absolutely  FREES. 

WTrit**  TflHaV— now  while  we  are  making  a 

^  TV  Tile  lOUay    6pccial  reduced  price  offer. 

-  American  Correspondence  Schcol  of  Law 

2402  Manhattan  Bldg. Chicago,  Illinois 


Pin   Up  The   Flag 

In  ever 

Moore  Push-Pins 

•  \y  hold  the  small  silk  Flags.  InvUlble'Qll 
The    fine    needle    points   will    ,.       I  Klag, 

woodwork  or  walls.     Samples  Free. 
Moor<-    I'ii.Ii- rillH. 


2  sizes  j 


'  10c  pkts. 

Moore  PN»h-»»«  Hnilffcra.     4siaes("  In  Canada 
Th*  ft  the  1  "nst  1  2pkt 

tore,  or  by  i 
M00KE  PTJ8H-PIN  CO.,    Dept.  33,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oklahoma,  soon  after  its  admittance  to 
the  Union,  adopted  an  inheritance-tax  law 
which  probably  was  the  most  extreme  ever 
enacted.  Its  enforcement  meant  practi- 
cally the  confiscation  by  the  State  of  very 
large  fortunes  lift  by  decedents  dving  while 
domiciled  within  its  borders.  That  law 
provided,  in  the  case  of  direct  heirs,  for 
exemption  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  a  1 
per  cent,  tax  on  all  in  excess  of  that  sum 
up  to  $10,000,  and  a  tax  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  1/125  of  1  per  cent,  for  each 
$100  in  excess  of  $10,000.  The  law  in 
effect  confiscated  estates  in  excess  of 
$1,247,500.  The  law  was  declared  un- 
constitutional and  Oklahoma  then  enacted 
a  more  sober  law.  That  State  may  now 
be  classed  as  conservative  compared  with 
California." 


THE  SUGAR  WE  USE 

Sugar  was  recently  cited  by  a  writer  in 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  as  an  article  of 
peculiar  interest,  since  it  affords  "a  clear 
and  easy  illustration  of  the  effect  of  pre- 
vailing conditions  on  production,  consump- 
tion, and  prices."  Sugar  in  a  small  way  is 
an  article  of  necessity,  but  in  a  large  way 
it  is  one  of  luxury.  Hardly  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago  it  was  a  scarce  and  costly  article. 
Men  now  living  can  well  remember  when 
it  was  common  practise  in  most  fam- 
ilies to  use  brown  sugar  at  ordinary  meals, 
reserving  the  white  for  special  occasions. 
More  recently  sugar  has  become  plentiful 
and  cheap,  largch  because  of  the  discovery 
of  processes  for  making  it  from  beet-root 
in  latitudes  where  sugar  had  never  been 
produced  before.  Since  the  war  began,  t  lie 
interruption  of  that  industry  and  of  traffic 
in  it  in  Germany  and  France  has  led  to  dis- 
location in  the  sugar  trade.  From  Wash- 
ington was  issued  recently  an  interesting 
statement  on  the  subject  of  sugar,  which  is 
summarized  as  follows  by  the  writer  in 
Th<  Journal  of  ( Onmerce: 

"The  world's  production,  which  had 
increased  from  31,242,000,000  pounds  in 
1906  to  41,972,000,000  in  1914,  receded 
to  37,193,000,000  pounds  in  1916.  The 
consumption  in  this  country  last  scar  is 
se1  down  at  7,960,000,000  or  591,000,000 
l<  3S  than  the  average  for  the  three  years 
'ding.  With  such  large  figures  the 
difference  is  not  so  impressive  as  it  looks. 
The  per  capita  consumption  is  staled  as 
73.13  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1916,  com- 
d  with  86.04  in  191."..'  89. 14  in  191  1, 
and  /"..74  in  1906.  The  production  in  the 
United  States,  not  including  its  external 
possessions,  was  2,026,000,000  pounds  last 
.ear,  of  which  1,748,000,000  was  derived 
from  beets  and  27-  .000.000  from  cane. 
The  receipts  from  Hawaii  amounted  to 
1,137,000,000  pounds;  from  the  Philip- 
pines, 217,000,000,  and  from  Porto  Rico, 
850,000,000,  while  imports  from  foreign 
sources  reached  5,416,000,000.  To  oil d 
this  last,  1,686,000,000  pounds  were  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States. 

"Everybody  knows  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  advance  in  the  retail  price 
of  sugar  as  the  resull  of  the  shortened 
supply  in  relation  to  demand,  but  it  has 
become  such  a  relatively  cheap  article 
of  consumption  that  the  effect  has  hardly 
been  felt.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  small  portion  of  the  total  supply 
serves  as  anything  like  a  necessary  article 
of  food,  and  it  is  easy  to  cut  down  the 
allowance.  A  large  portion  is  used  in 
compounding  confectionery,  sweet  drinks, 
and  rich  articles  of  food  which  are  sheer 
luxuries,    and    not    always    an    altogether 

ilesome  one.     One  useful  purpose  that 
it    serves   is   contributing   rather    libel 
i(<  the  revenue  of  the  Government  at  slighl 
cost  for  collection." 


A  Real  10c  Cigar 
for  5  Cents 


You  men  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  smoking 
ten-cent  straights  and  two- 
for-a-quarter  cigars  will 
find  my  J.R.W.  cigar  a 
m        most  delightful  smoke. 

The  rare  leaf  I  use  in  mv 

cigar    is    selected  for  me 

from  the  choicest  tobacco 

raised   in  the  Vuelta  dis- 

^        trict  in  Cuba.     In  my  40 

^        years'    experience   as  a 

^        smoker  I  have  never  found 

a  cigar  with  the  smooth, 

mellow,  delightful  taste  of 

^        my  J.R.W.  cigar. 

Real  Tobacco  Value 

When  you  buy  myJ.R.YV. 

■  cigar  you  are  paying  for 
straight  tobacco  goodness 
— nothing  else.     My  cigar 

B  goes  direct  from  me  to  you. 
\  ou  pay  no  salesmen's  ex- 

H        penses,  no  store  up-keep, 

m       no  dealers'  profits. 

And  besides,  J.R.W. 
cigars  are  always  fresh. 
No  standing  on  shelves  or 
in  show  cases  until  they 
|  lose  that  smooth,  fresh 
taste  like  in  cigar  stores. 
I  make  only  enough  to  fill 
immediate  orders. 

Try  Five  Free 

I  don't  want  you  to  buy  a 
box  of  these  cigars  until  you 
are  sure  you  will  like  them. 
Send  tne  your  name  on  your 
business  card  or  letterhead 
together  with  10c  to  par- 
tially cover  packing,  postage 
and  revenue,  and  I  will  send 
you  these  cigars  to  try  free. 

Smoke  five  of  them.  If 
you  like  them,  send  me  $2.60 
for  the  full  box  of  fifty. 
Write  me  today  and  trv  this 
really  delightful  cigar. 

J.  Rogers  Warner 

211  Lockwood  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Writing  for  the  Magazines 

A  XEW  course  of  twenty-five  les-' 
IX  sons  in  all  forms  of  Magazine 
Writing-,  taught  by  Professor  Rob- 
ert W.  Neal,  formerly  of  World's 
Work.     Teaches  what  editors  want  and 
how  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Our   courses    in    Short  -  Story   Writing, 
Versification,      Journalism,      Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  have  helped  literally  hun- 
w     ,     dreds  of  writers  to  gain  a  foothold  with 
the  leading  magazines  and  the  best  pro- 
companies.    150-Page  Catalog  Free.   Please  address 
Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  55   •  Springfield,  Mass. 


Prof, 
ducing 
The 


WITTE  <£S?e  ENGINES 

KEROSENE  and  GASOLINE 
2  to  22  H.  P. 

For  operating  belted  machinery, 
elevators,  pumps,  crushers, mills, 
blowers,  hoists,  etc.  Stationary 
or  Portable,  also  Saw -Rigs 
complete.  Largest  exclusive  en- 
gine factory  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the  user.  Save 
$25  to  $100 — Immediate  Shipment.  Write  for  latest 
WITTE  prices  and  catalog  of  engines.  State  size  wanted 
or  what  work  you  have.     Ed.  H.  Wit tf,  Pres. 


WITTE    ENGINE 

3627  Oakland  Avenue 
3627  Empire  Building 


WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


I  UPHOLSTERY 

A   book  that  treats  the  subject  so  exhaus 

tively  that  any  one  at  all  handy  with  tools 

■  .in  readily  learn  from  it  how  to  upholster 

furniture,  or  to  successfully  repair  uphol- 

I  work  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  to  drape 

hangings,  sew  and  lay  carpet  .  eti    i?mo. 

Cloth,  lb2  Illustrations.  By  mail.  f8  1  Iftti 
Funk  &  W  .1  g  n  .1  I  I  ■  Company 
354    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York 
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ALASKA 


AND  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Your  only  opportunity  to  see  the  sun 
at  midnight  is  at  Fort  Yukon,  within 
the  Arctic  Circle — sailing  from  Seattle  about 
June  16— number  limited— early  reservations 
necessary— high  class  service.  Write  today 
for  interesting  booklets. 

HFRMAN  WEIC,  G.  P.  A.  A    P.  ZIPP.  T.  M. 

101   W.Washington  St.  80O  Alaska  Bldg. 

Chicago  Seattle,  Wash. 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


AUSTRALIA 

M  M.  Qo  there  now  I  Voyage  is  delightf nl  vio  Honolulu  anA 
Sanii.ii.  Splendid  !0,(MK>  iimji »in-rre»  American steamei  levwj 
•-•I  <la\»  trotn  Kan  Prancisco  (KVbruarj  80.  March  I*,  April  :t.  84, 
i-ii-.).'  Return  1st  clan.  *:t:si. .'.<>;  2nd  clats,  tSSi;  including 
China  and  Japan,  lal  clou  WJ8:  to  Honolulu  (66.  Polders 
tree.  H.E.  BURNETT,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,    r 

Oceanic  8.  S.  Co.,  871  Market  -i 
,*an  Prancisco. 

5H0RT  LINE 


^sjom  Oceanic  o.  a 

Sydney 


I  It's  a  biuger  problem  than  the  price  of  eas- 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  a » 
I  Ina  of  time,  trouble  and  money.  OuJ  BOOB. 
"Where  to  Keep  the  Car/'  should  be  wad 
I  by  every  owner  of  an  automobile  Send  KM 
today.  WHITAKBB-GLES8NBR  <  OMPAJO 
Dept.  I).  Portsmouth,  Ul 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle   Park— ASHEV1LLE  —  North  Carolina 

III  "The  J. mill  of  the  Shu" 

Southern    hospitality    and    homelike    infor- 

mality  in  an  atmosphere  ol   refinement  and 

taste.    All  outdoor  sports  the  year  around. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

IS  Holes.      Turf  Greens 

Write  lor   Booklet — Make   Reservations 

IN     AMERICA  -AN       ENGLISH     INN 


y „ , 1 ' "" Z 

SIXTY  DAYS  = 
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ibU  De  Luxe  Tours  | 

HONOLULU— JAPAN  f 

CHINA  and  the  PHILIPPINES  J 

I  LEAVING   SAN    FRANCISCO   March  20,  E 

:  S.S.  Korea  Mara,  18,000  tons.   April  3,  r 

I  Siberia  Maru,  18,000  tons,  and  weekly.  = 

Send  for  Literature. 

i  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  BANK,        Los  Angeles,  CaL  i 

= i iinriiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuB 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English 

is  told  pleasantly  and  interestingly  in  "Es- 
sential* of  English  Speech  and  Literature, 
by  Frank  HTVizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A 
fascinating  book.  Scholarly  and  at  tlie 
same  time  lively  and  interestiiiK." — I'he 
Globe.  New  York. 

Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net;    by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 
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PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Patent  Your  Idbas.— $9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Hooks,  "How  to  Obtain' a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  tor  free  report  as  to  pat- 
!  nubility.  Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Kstablished  'JO  years.  Address  Chandlee  c> 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  r  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  Inc.  R.  1!.  Owen,  45 
Owen   Bldg.,  Washington.  I).  C. 


PERSONAL 


CASH— For  any  discarded  jewelry,  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  .auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  <H  AGENTS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Hooks  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIF  I  being  sold  to  bin  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  lice  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  ami  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  SI. .Washington,  D.  C. 

P  \TFNT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  It  may 
be  valuable.  Write  me.  No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  1882.  "Inven- 
tor's Guide"  FREE.      Franklin  11.  Hough, 

602  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT  your  invention.     Honest  advice. 

Personal  service.  Write  to-day  for  booklet, 
-  1  he  Truth  About  Patents."  J.  R.  KELL\  . 
Patent    Attorney,   710  b'  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  in  the  Check 
Writer  field  for  high  grade  men.  Every 
office  and  business  eagerly  interested  in  the 
new  "National" — the  machine  of  no  regrets. 
We  have  openings  for  general  agents  and 
salesmen  in  exclusive  territory.  Now  organ- 
izing national  selling  force.  Get  in  on 
ground  floor.     Write  to-day. 

HALL-WELTER  COMPANY,  Inc., 
183-93  St.  Paul  Street,         Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  S30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  I  nneces- 
sary.  Guaranteed  steady  income  Irom  re- 
newals.   Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

FARM  LANDS 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN 
VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA,  5  and  10  acre 
tracts,  $250.00  and  up.  Good  fruit  and 
farming  country.  Send  for  literature  now. 
F.  II.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &.  W.  Ry., 
270  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


REAL   ESTATE 


FOR  SALE. — Florida  home,  good  fishing, 
boating,  brick  roads,  golf.  Inquire  through 
youi   agent  or  Justanierc  Farm,  Middletown 

Springs,  Vermont. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  lite  — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  tin  their  benefit. 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BLSI 
NKSS  GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen.  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
S:  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


HOT  SPRINGS 

ARKANSAS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure 

resort  in  the  world 

Owned  by  the 

U,  S.    Government 

The  curative  properties  ol  the  waters  ol  Arkan- 
sas   licit   Springs    are    known    the   world 
Their  use  is  endorsed   and   regulate 
mment.      1  he  climate  i-.  bra-  ins 
beautiful,  social  life  and  sport  in  abunda 

For  information,    illustrated 
booklet,  etc.,  write 

Department     of    the     Interior 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  advertisement  inserted  by  the  Arlirnrtonf.a-an.an  i: 
— —  I 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  lor  lite-  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable.    Send  for  "Pointers"  today, 

AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 

56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Travel  ond  Resort  Directory 


Special  Cruise 


Under  the  American  Flag 
A  Few  Good  Rooms 

are  still  to  be  had  on  our  second  and  last  24  d  - 

SAILING  MARCH  lOth 

Visiting  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Panama,  Costa 
Rica.       Luxurious   S.  S.  "Tenadores." 

Sails  a  week  after  Inauguration  Day     Isgonedum 

Returns  a  week  before  Eastei 

Acl  now  as  many  who  tried  lo  obtain  elevenlh  hour  reservations  for  our  hrsl  mac 

were  disappointed. 

*  II  rile,  /  elephone  or  II  in 

AMERICAN   EXPRESS    COMPANY 

66  Broadway,  New  York 

Philadelphia     t  B  alba 

St.  Louis 


NASSAU 

The  winter  resort  of  perfect 
climate.  Brilliant  social  life 
at  large  hotels.  All  outdoor 
sports.  Choice  of  rail  routes 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  thence 

JACKSONVILLE-NASSAU 

S.  S.   "  PRINCE  ARTHUR,"   3000  tons 
Twice  -  a  -  Week  -  Service 

A    few    desirable   staterooms  are 
available  on  certain  steamers  sail- 
ing weekly  from  New  York  direct 
to  Nassau. 
Full  information  and  literature  on  request 

WARD  LINE 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

General  Offices 
Foot  of  Wall  Street  New  York 


16  Days  of  Sunshine 

To  and  around  Porto  Rico,  the  Won- 
derland of  the  Tropics,  in  a  cruise*  of 
unequalled  interest  and  delight. 


16 
DAYS 


$94.50 


AND 
UP 


Including  All  Expenses 

Plan  now  to  escape  the  raw  winds  and  see 
this  "Island  of  Enchantment"  at  its  best. 
Steamer  your  hotel  for  entire  cruise,  includ- 
ing slops  in  vanous  ports.  Write  for  book- 
let     Sailing  under  the  American  I 

PORTO  RICO  LINE 

Cruising  Dept.     11  Broadway         New  York 


Mounted  Police  Life  in  Canada 

Just  Published 
\  new  hook  bv  Captain  K.  Burton  Deanc.  who  has  had  a  big  part   in  the  d< 
ol  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.     He  tells  of  the  organisation,  discipline  and  . 
ol  the  Force  and  the  detrimental  effect  of  politics.     1  he  achievements  ol  thi 
recorded  form  as  entertaining  a  romance  ol  crime,  criminals  and  1 
be  found.     Here  is  an   intimate  picture  of  Louis   Riel   during  b 

"  I'uckci  Peach."  the  "Benson"  and  the  "Wilson'    murder  cases;  '   1  hi  I  akc ■• 

Mi.tii  "  Cattle  Smuggling,  I  vnchnigs.  crimes  redolent  ol  the  "V\  ild  W< 
of  them  as  Captain  Deanc  tells  the  tales  is  to  !»■  transported  to  a  new  held  of  criminal 

romance,  .,  -    , 

Octavo,  Cloth.  Illustrate,!,  $1.50  net:  by  mail  Jr.rtj 

Funk   &  Wagnails  Company  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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Puncture    Proof — 

will    you    accept   proof? 


Driving  Nail  into  Tire  Treated  with 
Korker  Puncture  Cure.  This  is  the 
strongest  proof  any  one  can  ask 
and  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. 

WE  SAY— 

"No     more     punctures." 
YOU  SAY— 

"You've    got    to    shozc    vie." 

That's   just   what   we're   after. 

We  can  prove  that 

KORKER 
PUNCTURE  CURE 

America's  Standard  Tire   Treatment 

Seals  Punctures  Instantly  and  Permanently 

that  it  ferrets  out  and  stops  slow 
leaks;  that  it  reduces  the  chanci  ol 
blowouts  to  a  minimum  ;  that  it  pre- 
serves the  rubber — guaranteed  ,  not  to 
deteriorate 

Hmc   much   would   you   give   to   be  assured  that 
when  you  >tart  on  a  ride  you  will  return  safely  and 
without   the    irritating,   wearisome  work  of  fixing 
punctures?     How  much  to  know  that  you  ha 
slow  leak-? 

Write  us  for  detailed  information 

ALCEMO   MFG.   CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  fast  growing  business  needing  high    class 
men  as  representatives.     Can    you  qualify? 


Get  25     More    Go    Out  of  Gasoline 

Cut !   t  ■> '      to 

makes  it  possible—the  greatest  dollai  -savei 
ever  offered.    Improved  principle  I 

irbon.    secure*  20  per  cent  More 
JO    per    cent    Here    Pots  <r--Eai*ier 
Starting     Better  Acceleration.     1-. 
iter  satistat-i  ■■  . 
■  ■ 
■ 

>  10.  (Jive  make, 
mode]  and  year  ol  car.  Full  particulars  free. 
i  mi     OXYC.ENERATOR   CO 
1910S    Mli  bis  u 


34H.R 

TOURING 
CAR 


ROADSTER  Wg^^i  IsT*    KQP% 

dARTlN^  •        Va7«-/ 

"ALMEPTHEMGBOYoftheYEAR 

Luxurious  seat  ms;  and  riding  qualities.     I  bleb  scarlilil 
climber.  Velvet  actloi i  tlpte  dine  clutch.  Electric  start- 
ing and   lighting.     Full    floating   rear  axle.    Equipment 
plete  In  ev**  ry  detail.    Roomy  6  pa^rt.  stream  line  b.-iy 

For  5  years  PARTIN-PALMER  CARS  have  stood 
the  test  of  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

I    iirniit    througb    tlie    interesting    ami    lilieral 
agency  pro  nich  we  niter.  Write  for  booklet  "T  " 

>  ractory  visit  proposition. 

Commonwealth  Motors  Company,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10&Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50) 

i  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known 
"'Young  Process.**    Sold  for  low   cash— Insl 

merit  or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
Vv  rite  tor  full  details  and  guarantee,  free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dept.  47         Chicago 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  .CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J.  H.  C,"  Jasper,  Ala. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct:  'The  largest  circulation  ever 
attained  by  any  musical  publication  in  the  world?  ' 
I  maintain  that  either  the  word  'ever'  or  the 
phrase  'in  the  world'  should  be  eliminated.     Am 

1  correct?" 

"Ever"  and  "in  the  world"  are  not  mutually 
redundant,  as  one  refers  to  time  and  the  other  to 
place.  Their  omission  woidd  result  in  a  some- 
what bald  announcement. 

"S.  O.  H.,"  Dallas,  Pa. — "Please  tell  me  if  the 
following  sentence  is  good  English,  or,  if  it  is  not, 
if  it  is  permissible  to  use  it  in  informal  conversa- 
tion? If  it  is  incorrect,  please  say  what  is  wrong 
wit  It  it — 'Is  this  all  the  farther  we  have  gone?" 

The  sentence  seems  to  convey  no  meaning. 
The  Lexicographek  presumes  that  what  is  meant 
is  "Is  this  as  far  as  we  have  gone?"  or  "Have  we 
gone  no  farther  than  this?" 

"  M.  A.  C,"  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — "Is  the  word 
italicized  in  the  following  sentence  correctly  used.' 
'  The  several  Companies  having  insurance  on  this 
party  should,  by  working  together,  get  a  proration 
decision  before  the  Court  of  Appeals.' " 

It  should  read  "pro  rata  decision,"  not  "pro- 
ration decision." 

"M.  B.,"  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.— "  (1)  What  is  the 
difference  in  meaning  between  the  words  sick  and 
ill .'  Does  the  English  usage  of  these  words  differ 
from  the  American?  (2)  Kindly  give  me  the 
name  of  the  writer  first  comparing  people  to 
bromides  and  sulphides,  and  the  name  of  the 
work  in  winch  the  comparison  occurs." 

i  FrxK  ,v  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary  defines  the  work  sick  as  follows:  "1.  Af- 
fected with  disease  of  any  sort;  not  in  good 
health;  ill;  ailing;  as.  a  sick  child:  the  prevail- 
ing use  in  the  United  States,  and  formerly  in 
England  but  now  frequently  restricted  there. 
_'.  Affected  with  a  desire  to  vomit;  nauseated; 
now  the  prevailing  sense  in  England."  In  En- 
gland the  word  "ill"  has  practicallj  replaced 
"sick."   except    in   the   sense    given    in    definition 

2  above.  Of  course,  "ill"  has  a  far  wider 
range  of  meaning  than  "sick,"  as  it  is  applied  to 

moral  as  well  as  material  evil.  _'  Geletl  BUT- 
gess,  in  "Are  You  a  Bromide'"'  was  the  first  writer 
to  compare  people  to  bromides  and  sulphides. 

"H.  R.  P.,"  Boston.  Mass  r  have  read  in  a 

in  -a  grammar  that  the  Is  always  to  be  used  when 
using  id  or  honorable   with   the   names  of 

persons,  as,  for  example,  'The  Honorable  James 
Jones  '  l-  ii  necessarj  to  do  this  also  in  address- 
ing an  envelop,  or  would  Reverend  and  Honorable 
be  sufficient  In  that  case,  without  the  the?" 

The  definite  article  the  should  be  used  before 
such  titles  as  Rev.  ami  Hon.,  etc.,  but  in  eoni- 
merical  practise  this  sign  of  culture  has  been 
sacrificed  to  that  which  it  considers  expediency. 

"J.  S.  A.."  Robbinsville,  N.  .1. — "In  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  I  branded  as  improper  the  use 
of  the  word  'lesser.'  Will  you  please  advise  If  l 
did  so   with  authority?     'As  our   volume  grows 

and    our    factory    methods    advance,    we    are    able 

to  give  our  patrons  better  cars  at  lesser  price.'" 

"Lesser  price,"  is  correct.     "Lesser"  is  defined 

as  "  Less:  archaic  or  poetic  except  in  the  sense  of 

smaller,  inferior,  or  minor    often  preceded  bj  the 

ite    article;     as     lessei     lights;     the    lessei 

prophi  i-     opposed 

"C.  A.  P.,"  Springfield,  Mass.— "Is  the  follow- 
ing sentence  correct?  'If  Man  knew  l  wen 
writing  she  would  join  me  in  good  wishes  to  all 
the  family.'     Should   not)  'were'   be  replaced   bj 

was 


The  correct   form  is. 
writin 


'  [f  Mary  knew  that    I   flj 


M.  \\..  '  Shoshone,  \\  >o  ,  1 1  "  which  of  the 
following  is  correel  and  why?  'Onemoredaj  'or 
i  mi-  daj  more  (2  Vlso,  Nameone  character 
istlc  o)  each  o)  the  following,' or 'Name  one  char- 
acteristic each  o)  the  following?'  Could  the  latter 
be  used  If  grammatically  incorrect  thai  is.  would 
make  il  correct  ' 

'  i  i    Either  i-  correel      In  the  first  ease  "  more" 
is    an     adjective;     in    the    second    case    it     is    an 
adverb;    but   the  meaning  is  precisely  the  same. 
N'ame  one  characteristic  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing, in   ct 


Does  Your  Tooth- Paste 
Help  Your  Gums  ? 

THERE'S  many  a  pretty 
mouth  with  the  prettiest 
kind  of  teeth,  but  with  tender 
and  sensitive  gums  that  the 
touch  of  a  tooth-brush  makes 
painful ! 

Harden  your  gums  or  you'll 
lose  your  teeth.  Prevent  all  ten- 
derness  and  bleeding  with  For' 
han's  Preparation  every  time 
you  clean  your  teeth.  Prevent  at 
once  the  gurri'shrinkage  —  that 
condition  known  as  Pyorrhea 
(Rigg's  Disease) — which  loosens 
teeth  and  exposes  their  unenanv 
eled  parts  to  decay. 

If  you're  approaching  40  —  the  age 
when  four  out  of  every  five  people's  gums 
commence  to  shrink  —  the  reasons  for 
Forhan's  are  just  automatically  increased. 

Forhan's  prevents  gum- shrinkage — and 
it  hardens  gums,  wholesomes  them,  health- 
ies  them.  There's  never  a  tender  gum 
area  with  Forhan's. 

If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment.  In  30c 
and  50c  tubes  in  United  States. 


^QifeGAN  HAVE  THIS 


lett 


wholly    visible   (42  key)    single 
Bhift  typewriter,  for  your  own, 
it    you    will    show    it  to    your 
friends  and  let  them  sec  where - 
^  in  it  excels  other $100 type- 
writers, and    tell   them  ol 
our  most  liberal  offer  ever 
made  on  a  strictly  modern 
typewriter    and  a  Wood- 
stock at  that.     H\  post  card  or 
;imply  Bay" Maill'articitlars." 


WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO..   Dept.  F674,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  tliey  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  I  71,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Clear  Ybu  r  Throat 


i  Mink  Rebel  i«>r  Hu-.k>.  Hoarse,  rick  II  rig  rhroais. 
i<  .it  till  iiiuu  Stores,    Sample  u.i  iwo-cenl  ^iamp. 

Frederick  Siearns  &  Company,  Deiroil,  U.  S.  A. 


ADVICE  TO 
A  MOTHER 

on  the  Management 
of  her  Children 

tc.     l-rn 


A  Rplendld  boofc  bj  Pye  Henry  GhaTasso, 
P.B.O.S.,  upon  the  vitally  Important 
■abject  of  the  management  and  health 
of  children.  Telli  all  about  the  baby  and 
bli  care,  describe!  the  symptoms  of 
children's  diseases  and  their  treatment 
discusses  clothing,  amusements,  excr- 
,  etc.  l2mo,  Cloth,  nift  pp.  $i  ,00;  by  mail  $i.w. 
Funk  tk  VVatf  nulls  Company,  B64-ROO  Fourth  i».-„  NV*  Y.»rU 
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NIUN  PACIFIC 


W'^-<: 


A  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago  all  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  belonged  to  France,  Spain  and  No 
Man. 

Even  in  1850  there  were  about  100,000  people 
in  the  Union  Pacific  territory.  Today  there  are 
10,000,000.  Shacks  have  become  skyscrapers. 
The  desert  has  been  made  to  bloom.  Western 
industries  serve  the  world. 

All  know  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
11  Union  Pacific  States  since  the  completion  of 
the  line  in  1869. 

It  was  Lincoln  who  urged  the  construction  of 
an  east  and  west  railway.  He  insisted  that  the 
Government  help  to  build  it,  "not  only  as  a  mili- 
tary necessity — as  Gen.  Dodge  had  said — "but  as  a 
means  of  holdingthe  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Union." 

From  this  ideal  of  a  United  Republic  came  the 
name:  Union  Pacific. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  this  national  railway 
in  1897,  over  $269,700,000  have  been  invested  in 
improvements— the  debt  of  560,000,000  to  the 
Government  has  been  paid  in  full — and  the  whole 
people  benefited. 

In  these  48  years  the  "West  has  won  prosperity.  I  he  states 
have  won  solidity.      The   Union   Pacific  has  won  the  public's 

"latitude. 

Today  the  nationalized  Union  Pacific  is  the  main  link  be- 
tween Last  and  West — a  boulevard  of  steel  for  passengers  and 
freight. 
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r  arf  Tliere  and  back  with  the 
dependability  of  a  fine  clock,  the 
silent,  chainless,  Packard  carries  its 
freight  on  schedule  time — and  at 
minimum  cost.  A  sure  factor  in 
the  extension  of  trade  and  profits. 
Get  its  records  in  your  field  now 
—from  any  dealer  or  the  makers, 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. ,  Detroit 
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righted  by  the  Intcrnatinnal  Film  Service,  New  York. 

SOME   OF  THE   GERMAN  MERCHANTMEN   SHELTERED   SINCE   THE   BEGINNING  OF  THE   WAR    IX   MANILA    BAY 


EFFORTS   OF   AMERICAN  PACIFISTS   TO   AVERT   WAR 


THE  UNDOUBTED  SINCERITY  of  our  leading  peace- 
advocates  does  not  prevent  some  keen  editorial  observ- 
ers from  pointing  out  that  many  of  their  activities  in 
the   present   crisis   play   directly   into   Germany's   hand.     And 
this  view  gets  strong  support  from  a  United  Press  correspondent 
with  Ambassador  Gerard,  who  cables  from  Paris  that  the  "Ger- 
man-financed" peace  propaganda  in  America  is  regarded  writh 
suspicion  by  American  officials  on  the  other  side  as  "a  play 
for  time  that  will  enable  Germany  to  make  such  disposition  of 
her  submarines  as  will  enable  her  best  to  strike  at  America  in 
case  of  war."     "As  unbridled  submarine  warfare  is  the  last 
desperate  phase  of  German  aggression  upon  the  laws  and  liber- 
ties of  the  world,  so  the  proposition  that  the  American  people 
must  not  and  can  not  go  to  war  in  self-defense  without  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  a  referendum  is  the  expiring  gasp  of 
German  propaganda  in  the  United  States,"  affirms  the  semi- 
official New  York  World.     And  in  another  issue  the  same  paper 
declares  that  "if  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States 
shall  follow,  not  least  of  those  to  blame  will  be  those  American 
allies  of  the  Kaiser  who  seek  so  desperately  to  convince  Europe 
that  the  United  States  will  not  be  driven  by  any  aggression  or 
insult  to  defend  its  rights."     While  no  one,  remarks  the  New 
York    Tribune,   will  accuse  the   pacifists  of  consciously   seeking 
to  befriend  Prussian  militarism,   "the   fact    remains   that    Ger- 
many could  well  afford  to  endow  a  large  part  of  their  activities." 


"It  is  no  mere  accident,"  adds  The  Tribune,  "that  pro-German 
propaganda  everywhere  outside  the  Fatherland  has  made  com- 
mon cause  with  doctrinaire  pacifism."  And  it  quotes  "a  high 
Federal  official"  as  saying  that  "most  of  the  peace-propagandists 
are  pro-German."  and  that  large  German  funds  in  this  country 
are  at  the  service  of  the  pacifists. 

However  this  may  be,  the  diplomatic  break  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  was  the  signal  for  an  unprece- 
dented outburst  of  pacifist  activity  in  certain  quarters.  The 
Socialist  party  of  America  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  urging  them  to  demand  of  the  President  and  Con- 
gress that  "American  citizens  and  American  ships  be  forbidden 
to  enter  the  war-zone,  except  at  their  own  risk";  and  Socialist 
leaders  in  many  American  cities  denounced  our  break  with 
Germany  and  urged  Socialists  and  workers  to  refuse  to  fight 
in  ease  of  war.  Air.  Bryan  called  upon  the  American  people 
to  petition  Congress  against  war  under  any  provocation  short  of 
actual  invasion.  A  coalition  of  peace-organizations  calling 
itself  the  Emergency  Peace  Federation,  and  churning  to  speak 
for  2,000,000  American  citizens,  suit  a  delegation  to  the  White 
House  to  urge  that  the  settlement  of  all  our  disputes  with  foreign 
Governments  be  deferred  until  the  present  war  is  ended;  that 
Americans  be  kepi  out  of  the  war-zone,  and  that  no  war  be 
declared  without  a  referendum  to  the  people.  The  slogan 
"No  War  Without  a  Referendum"  was  adopted  by  such  bodies 
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as  the  American  Neutral  Conference  Committee,  the  Women's 

Peace   Party,    and    the   American   Union   Against    Militarism. 

Five  members  of  the  United  States  Senate — Kirby,  of  Arkansas; 

Vardaman,  of  Mississippi;    Gronna,  of  North  Dakota;    Works, 

of  California,  and  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin— refused  to  indorse 

the  President's  course  in  severing 

diplomatic    relations.       In    the 

House,  Representative  James  R. 

Mann,  of  Illinois,  defended  the 

unrestricted  use  of  the  sub- 
marine,      and       Representative 

Henry  T.  Helgesen  argued  that 

"the  United  States  could  have 

waived  her  legal  rights  to  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  without  los- 
ing any  of  them  and  without  the 
loss  of  dignity." 

This  attitude,  however,  is  not 
the  attitude  of  all  pacifists  or  of 
all  Socialists.  Thus  Henry  Ford, 
when  war  threatens  his  own 
country,  decides  to  discontinue 
his  Neutral  Conference  for  Con- 
tinuous Mediation,  the  pea<  .- 
organization  born  of  the  pilgrim- 
age  of  his  famous  peace-ship, 
Oscar  II.;    puts   bi  i    plant 

and  organization  at  the  sen  ice  of 
Mm-  United  States  in  the  evenl  of 
war  and  admits  thai  "some- 
times the  besl  thing  a  pacifist 
can  do  is  to  hel]  fight  over  as  quicklj  as  possible."    Charles 

Edward  Russell,  a  leader  among  American  Socialists,  declares: 
"1  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it  i>  impossible  lor  one  to  be  a 
Socialisl  and  ai  the  same  tun,.  Lean  Am.  rican;  Un  if  it  is,  1  am 
;i"  American."  Mrs.  Harry  GObert,  presidenl  of  the  Universal 
,v"  •  League,  points  ou1  thai  "this  is  a  time  for  all  sincere  ad- 
vocates of  peace  to  refrain  from  clouding  the  counsel  of  wisdom 
by  appeals  to  the  President,"  who  is  "essentiallj  a  man  of  peace, 
and  needs  ,,o  prodding  to  preserve  it."  And  the  New  Fork 
Peace  Society  sends  the  Presidenl  a  resolution  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Neu  Fork  Tim,  ■  presses  admirablj  and  com- 
pletely the  sober  feeling  and  opinion  of  the  American  peopl 
this  time."     This  resolution  read-  in  pari  a-  follows: 

'Even    at    the   cosl    of    tolerating   much    againsl    which    our 


people's  sense  of  justice  has  rebelled,  we  have  long  forborne 
to  break  diplomatic  relations,  and,  because  of  this  record  of  our 
Government,  its  present  course  deserves  and  will  have  the 
support  of  all  patriots  and  all  friends  and  promoters  of  abiding 
peace. 

"As  an  organization  devoted  to  this  end,  we  tender,  as  we 

hope  every  other  American  peace- 
society  will  tender,  an  unqualified 
support  for  our  President's  ac- 
tion in  defense  of  American  rights 
and  the  rights  of  humanity." 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  Bryan, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  those  pacifists  who  think 
that  even  further  murders  of 
Americans  at  sea  should  not  be 
considered  a  cause  of  war.  In 
a  statement  addrest  to  the 
American  people  he  suggests 
six  different  ways  of  meeting 
the  submarine  crisis.    To  quote: 

'There  are  several  alterna- 
tives from  which  to  choose. 
First,  we  can  postpone  until 
the  war  is  over  the  settlement 
of  any  dispute  which  can  not 
now  be  settled  by  peaceful  means.  . 
Secondly,  we  can  keep  American 
citizens  off  belligerent  ships. 
Thirdly,  we  can  refuse  clearance 
to  ships  of  the  United  States  and 
other  neutral  countries  carrying 
contraband  and  passengers  on 
the  same  ship.  Fourthly,  we  can  withdraw  protection  from 
American  citizens  who  are  willing  to  jeopardize  the  nation's 
peace  bj  traveling  as  seamen  with  contraband  on  American 
or  neutral  vessels.  Fifthly,  we  can,  if  necessary,  keep  all  Amer- 
ican vessels  out  of  the  danger-zone  for  the  present,  just  as  the 
mayor  of  a  city  keeps  citizens  in  their  homes  when  a  mob  is  in 
posse-^ion  of  the  street.  Sixthly,  Congress,  which  has  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war,  can  submit  the  declaration  to  a  referendum 
vote,    making  exception   in   case  of  actual  invasion. 

"We  can  not  depend  upon  precedent  to  meet  an  unprecedented 
situation.  Other  alternatives  are  likely  to  be  suggested.  The 
mosl  important  thing  is  that  the  officials  at  Washington  shall 
know  that  the  people  at  home  protest  against  entering  this 
on  either  side,  with  its  frightful  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure;  that  they  are  not  willing  to  send  American  soldiers 
across  the  Atlantic  to  march  under  the  banner  of  any  European 
monarch  or  to  die  on   European  soil  in  settlement  of  European 
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ipyrlghted  by  Undcrwuod  &  Dnderwood,  New  York. 

NOT  PACIFISTS,   PERHAPS,   BUT  GUARDIANS  OF   THE   PEACE. 
Gunners  of  a  United  States  war-ship  grouped  around  a  target  on  which  they  have  scored  repeatediy  at  a  four-mile  range. 


irrels;  and  that  they  are  not  willing  to  surrender  the  oppor- 
ity  to  render  a  supreme  service  to  the  world  as  a  friend  to  all 
■l  peace-maker  when  peace  is  possible. 

Wire  immediately  to  the  President,  your  Senators,  and  your 
ngressmen.  A  few  cents  now  may  save  many  dollars  in 
ation,  and  possibly  a  son." 

Enlarging  on  the  first  suggestion,  ho  said  to  a  correspondent 

the  New  York  Tribune: 

'I  believe  thai  a  large  majority  of  the  American  people  would 
,fer  to  postpone  final  settlement  of  any  dispute  until  the  war 
>ver  rather  than  go  into  this  war. 

•  II  is  no  surrender  of  a  right  to  postpone  enforcement  ot  it. 
,r  instance,  if  I  am  on  the  sidewalk  and  sec  a  drunken  chauffeur 
rming  his  car  toward  me,  1  know  he  has  no  right  to  come 
,  on  the  sidewalk,  but  1.  would  prefer  to  step  aside  and  settle 
th  him  when  he  is  sober,  instead  of  standing  on  my  rights  and 
iving  my  widow  to  settle  with  him." 

And  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Madison  Square  Garden  on 
>bruary  2,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Neutral  Con- 
rence  Committee,  he  thus  further  explained  his  position: 

Some  nations  must  lift  the  world  out  of  the  black  night  of 
ar,  and  ours  is  the  nation  to  perform  that  task.  I  believe  that 
rovidence  has  selected  this  nation  to  lifl  the  morals  of  God, 
3  now  used  between  man  and  man.  up  to  the  level  ot  nations. 
re  cannot  do  that  if  we  go  into  this  war. 

"No  nation  has  challenged  us,  and  1  don  t  think  any  nation 
■ill  challenge  us,  hut   if,  in  a  moment   of  exeilcment,  one  ot    the 

admen  of  Europe  does  do  that  very  thing,  I  think  we  should 
ay  to  him:  'No.  We  have  priceless  ideals  to  preserve  and 
00  000  000  people  to  protect  and  to  guard,  and  we  will  not  gel 
own  with  yon  and  wallow  in  the  Mood  and  mire  to  conform 
o  your  false  standards  of  honor." 

The  two  basic  ideas  behind  Mr.  Bryan's  suggestions  are  to 
lefer  the  settlement  of  disputes  with  Germany  until  after  this 
,var  is  over  and  to  keep  Americans  out  of  the  danger-zone. 
Jhese  ideas,  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  platform  of  the 
Emergency  Peace  Federation,  are  denounced  as  "pernicious"  by 
bhe  Baltimore  American.  Mr.  Bryan's  attitude,  thinks  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  -insults  the  President,  who  has  moved  heaven 
;,nd  earth  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war."     Ami  in  the  opinion  of  the 


Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "it  comes  perilously  elose  to  the  border- 
line of  treason."  Mr.  Bryan  wants  peace,  concedes  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  but  his  course  is  "the  surest  way  to  bring  about 
war."  For  "if  Germany  pays  any  attention  to  what  he  and  his 
associates  are  saying  and  doing,  it  can  have  only  the  effeel  of 
encouraging  that  nation  to  further  aggressions;  and  thai  will 
make  war  inevitable."  On  this  issue,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Mr.  Bryan  "is  not  in  touch  with  the  sweeping  sentiment  of  loyal 
Americanism,   which,   from    Maine    to    California,    sustains   our 

President." 

Turning   to   American   Socialism,   we   find   its   attitude  thus 
officially  stated  by  its  National  Executive  Committee: 

"We   are   opposed    to   wars   between    nations,   beeaus 
is  a  reversion  to  brutal  barbarism.     We  are  opposed  to  the  pres- 
et threatened  war  in  particular,  because  no  great  war  has  • 
been    waged    with    less    justification   and    on    more    frivolous 

pretexts 

•■The  German  submarine  warfare  doe-  not  threaten  our 
national  integrity  or  independence,  no1  i  ven  our  national  durnity 
.,„,!  Q()nor.  H  was  not  aimed  primarily  at  the  1  nited  Sto 
and  would  not  affect  the  American  people.  It  would  strike 
only  those  parasitic  classes  that  have  been  making  huge  profits 
by  manufacturing  instruments  of  death  or  by  taking  away  our 
!■,'„„!  a„d  sell,.,-  ,1  at  exorbitant   prices  to  the  fighting  armies 

of  Europe.  ,  ,  „„ 

••The  workers  of  the  United  States  have  no  reason  and 
desire  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  protection  and  furtherance 
of  lh(,  unholj    profits  of  their  masters,  an.)   wttl  nol    permit   a 
lying  and  venal   press  to  stampede   them  into   taking  up  ai 
to  murder  their  brothers  in  Europe. 

"The  m\  million  men  who- >rpses  are  now  rotting  upoi 

battle-fields  of  Europe  were  mostlj  workingmen.     If  the  I  nited 
State-  is  drawn  into  war.  it  will  be  the  An, en. -an  workers  wl 
lives  will  be  sacrificed     an  inglorious,  senseless  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  capitalist  -reed. 

"Workers   of    America,    awaken:      I  he    hour    is    crave:     Un 
dancer  is  imminent;  silence  would  be  fatal!     Gather  the  mas 
in  meetings  and  demonstrations.     Speak  in  unmistakable  tones. 
Le1  your  determined  protest  resound  from  one  end  ol  the  countrj 
to  tiie  other!" 

"There  is  not  an  American  workincman  who  wants  to  tra\el 
in  the  war-zone  just  now,  and  if  there  is  an  Astor  or  a  Vanderhill 
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who  feels  impelled  to  go  there,  let  him  do  so  at  his  own  risk," 
says  Victor  Berger's  Milwaukee  Leader  (Socialist).  But  the 
Buffalo  Enquirer  retorts  that  on  the  contrary— 

"American  workingmen  more  than  any  other  kind  of  Ameri- 
cans are  traveling  through  the  war-zone  and  desire  to  continue 
traveling  there. 

"Every   one,  of  the  Americans  so  carefully  towed  from  the 


UNDER    ORDERS    PROM    ADMIRAL    BUNGER. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

Houmtonic  to  within  rescue  distance  of  a  British  patrol-boat 
was  an  Amerk-an  workingman,  an  American  sailor  going  about 
the  business  of  earning  a  living  lor  himself  and  his  family  in  a 
legitimate  way,  where  In    bad  a  perfed  righl  to  be. 

"Every  one  of  those  An  ould  have  been 

drowned  without  a  chance  for  Ins  lit,,  if  f!„.  policy  announced 
in  the  laicst  German  note  had  been  carried  out. 

"I'  is  to  protect  American  workingmen  more  than  any  other 
'•hiss  of  Americans,  not  only  sailor  workingmen,  but  the  work- 
ingmen of  Buffalo  and  all  the  r<  s1  of  the  country,  that  the  United 
States  Covernmeni  i-  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  sinking  of 
ships  carrying  American  toilers  and  American  wares." 

Terrible  tho  war  is,  says  Charles  Edward  Russell,  "war 
between  Germany  and  the  [Jnited  States  would  be  a  thing  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad  about,"  because  "ninety  days  after  those 
two  countries  declare  war,  it  will  be  all  over,  and  the  war  in 
Europe  will  be  over,  too."  Altho  Mr.  Russell  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  of  American  Socialists,  his  attitude 
is  in  startling  contrasl  to  thai  of  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
a  widely  quoted  letter  to  tic  press  he  says: 

•There  i~  not  the  slightesl  evidence  or  indication  that  any 
tnanufacturing,  financial,  or  speculative  interests  had  any 
pari  in  bringing  about  these  conditions.  The  sign  of  such 
interference  would  he  unmistakable  to  any  experienced  observer; 
hut  there  has  not  been  one  such  sign,  and  reflection  will,  I  am' 
sure,  convince  any  one  that   there  could  not    he. 

"For  the  presenl  Friction  with  Germany  this  country  has  not 
the  leasl  responsibility.  Against  every  conceivable  effort  on 
our  pari  to  keep  the  peace  ;■  quarrel  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
1  "'•  --  i1  can  b<  imagined  that  the  American  speculators  formed 
and  directed  the  policy  of  the  German  Government,  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  say  that  they  had  any  hand  m  causing  Mm    ei  vents." 


it 
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GERMANY'S   FOOD-PROBLEM 


OW  MANY    POUNDS    HAVE    YOU   LOST? 

the  popular  greeting  of  the    day  in    Germany 
cording  to  press    dispatches    that  come  from 
on  the  arrival    there  of  Ambassador   Gerard   and   certain 
respondents  who    took    advantage    of    the    occasion    to    i 
their  exit.     Not  the  least  among  their  reasons  for  being  gla 
get  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Teutonic  Empire  is  the  fact, 
they  are   through  wrestling  with  Germany's  food-problem 
read,  and  reports  from  this  and  other  sources  incline  some 
torial  observers  to  ask  what  good  it  will  do  Germany  to 
marine  England  into  starvation  if  she  herself  starves  in 
art?     Yet  while  food   is  very  scarce,  Bern  advices  state 
one  seldom  sees  any  person   showing   marks  of  underfeec 
tho    some    elderly    persons    and    some    anxious    mothers 
emaciated,  and  reduced  weight   is    quite   general.     We  art 
formed  further  that  physicians  writing  for  the  medical  jour 
assert  that  children  are  now  evidently  undernourished,  lac  P 
Fats  in  particular,  yet  the  "merry  sledding  throngs"  in  the  p; 
during  January  never  suggested  want  of  food.      The  gen 
verdict  is  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  better  than  before1!* 
war,  when  "overeating  had  almost  assumed  the  character 
national   besetting   sin."     The   people   are   mostly   dispose^ 
jest  about  short  rations  when  the  pinch  is  not  too  keen,  it  appe 
and  audiences  at  the  variety  shows  "laugh  heartily  at  to| 
songs  turning  upon  shortage  of  food  and  the  prevalent  issu 
substitutes." 

Nevertheless,  men  in  authority  recognize  that  German: 
confronted  with  a  problem  of  increasing  difficulty,  and  the  r 
four  months  are  regarded  as  especially  critical  because  the  sup  , 
of  vegetables,   except  potatoes  and   turnips,   is  practically 
hausted.    As  to  potatoes,  the  1916  crop  was  only  two-fifths  t 
of  1915,  and  this  shortage,  precluding  potatoes  as  feed  for 
stock,  resulted  in  the  premature  slaughter  of  vast  numbers 
pigs.     But  as  the  number  of  pigs  increased  in  1916  up  to  Sepb 
ber  by  nearly  four  million,  the  country  "seems  to  have  an  ad 
meat  margin  on  the  present   scale   of   consumption,"  and 
Bern  dispatches  state  that: 


i 


at 

I,. 


•'Practically  all  meat  is  sold  on  a  card  entitling  each  per, 
to  half  a  pound  weekly,  but  dishes  made  of  kidneys,  lungs,  i 
ot  her  scraps  can  be  bought  in  restaurants  without  a  card.  Ga 
and  poultry  are  exempt  from  the  card  system,  and  comms 
extraordinary  prices.  The  maximum  prices  of  pork  and  mut  , 
range  from  fifty  to  seventy  cents,  but  a  dollar  more  is  pft 
at  hack  doors,  for,  despite  Germany's  genius  for  organizati 
much  surreptitious  dealing  prevails.  Even  German  officii 
usually  models  of  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  laws,  g 
hungry  children  the  advantage  of  a  loose  interpretation  and 
not  put  awkward  questions. 

"The  rich,  of  course,  suffer  comparatively  little.  They 
still  able  to  buy  high-priced  poultry  or  fish.  Turkeys,  get 
and  chickens  are  still  displayed  in  windows,  and  bear  labels  i 
nouncin^  that  they  can  be  purchased  at  from  $1.30  to  !$1 
a  pound.  Cases  have  even  been  reported  where  a  fat  goi 
brougb.1  more  than  .$30.  The  poorer  people,  especially  in  Berl 
are  undoubtedly  suffering  from  hunger,  as  their  food' is  confir 
mainly  to  bread,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  low-grade  marmala< 
H  is  generally  asserted  that,  in  the  country  districts  the  Fo] 
problem  is  less  pressing  than  in  the  big  cities,  producers  retain! 
supplies  for  home  consumption." 


In  contrast,  with  such  news  from  Germany,  we  have  I 
reports  that  Austria's  grain  store  will  not  hist,  until  the  n< 
harvest  is  reaped,  and  also  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  in  whi 
an  unnamed  authority  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Constantino^ 
is  a  starving  city,  where  very  certainly  dozens  of  poor  creaftu 
perish  every  day,  and  where  for  a  year  and  a  half  typhus,  cholei 
and  plague  have  never  been  absent  as  epidemics.  ( 'onsfa.n 
aople  is  dirty,  and  over  all  hangs  the  terrifying  specter  of  famit 
which  also  threatens  nearly  all  Turkey  in  Europe." 

The   New   York    Times  recalls   that  for   months   past,   we   h£  ll 
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ghted  by  the  Tribune  Association 

EVIDENTLY  WE  NEED  ANOTHER  KIND  OF  BODY-GUARD. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


[  by  H.  T.  Wel 
BUILDING  THEM   UP  AT  THE  ELEVENTH  HOI 

— Webster  in  t  he  New  York  Globe 


OUR  PREPAREDNESS,   AS   CARTOONISTS   SEE    IT. 


d  widely  divergent  accounts  of  food  conditions  in  Germany 
calls  attention,  first,  to  reports  that  may  be  called  of  an  official 
re,  because  they  are  prepared  by  or  under  the  supervision 
erman  authorities.  Next  we  have  stories  told  by  occasional 
ongly  pro-German  travelers"  arriving  here  from  Berlin,  who 
„  well  provided  with  money  and  lived  in  the  best  hotels. 
y  "proved  by  their  own  experiences"  that  food  in  Germany 
plentiful  and  cheap  and  that  "talk  about  hunger  and  hard- 
was  a  product  of  the  malignant  British  imagination."  But 
we  have  a  dispatch  from  Stockholm  in  which  there  is  a 
iled  statement  by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  of  facts 
e  found  them,  and  this  journal  goes  on  to  say: 

The  pieture  drawn  by  I  his  correspondent — who  wrote,  be  it 
embered,  under  the  strictest  orders  neither  to  magnify  nor 
rinimize — is  not  one  of  quite  desperate  misery,  but  it  is  suffi- 
tly  terrible,  nevertheless.  According  to  him.  the  mass  of  tin- 
man people,  as  represented  in  the  capital,  are  far  from 
Loiently  fed,  and  only  the  soldiers  at  the  front  have  enough 
at.  Prices,  as  a  rule,  are  kept  low  by  effective  Government 
?r,  but  while  potatoes,  for  instance,  are  cheaper  than  they  are 
>,  it  is  only  in  minute  quantities  that  they  can  be  bought, 
many  other  ordinary  foods  can  not  be  obtained  at  all. 
The  state  of  affairs  thus  revealed  is  probably  tolerable  For 

present    and   might  he  endured   for  some  time  to  come  by  a 

pie  as  united  and  devoted  as  are  the  Germans,  bill  it  obviously 
not  go  on  indefinitely  without   producing  the  most  serious 
ering  of  the  national  health  and  strength." 

n  the  same  Stockholm  dispatch,  the  New  York  Sun  notes  as 
us  of  war-time's  bill  of  fare  '"a  decoction  of  roasted  acorns, 
,  chicory,  and  what-not  that  goes  by  the  name  of  coffee'; 
iws  of  linden  blossoms  and  raspberry  leaves  in  place  of  tea, 
•dly  any  meat,  no  cheese,  no  sausage;  beer  'all  but  undrink- 
e,'  no  fat,  ten  ounces  of  potatoes  a  day,  flour  that  takes  hours 
waiting  in  line  to  procure,  no  eg-;*  for  five  weeks,  altho  'it 
i  been  hoped'  to  allow  one  egg  per  person  each  two  weeks." 
e  correspondent  reports  many  complaints  from  people  who 
d:    "I  feel  hungry  all  the  time,"  and  The  Sun  remarks: 

'Each  time  he  tightens  his  belt,  each  time  he  feels  the  gnawing 
his  vitals,  the  German  citizen  must  be  asking  himself:  'For 
tat  am  I  suffering  SO?  Is  it  for  victory?  Of  what  avail  is  a 
story  if  we  perish  awaiting  it'.'  ("an  we  not  make  peace  satis- 
itorily  with  all  our  conquests?  If  we  can  not  make  a  reason- 
Is  peace  with  the  lands  we  hold  now,  what  will  enable  us  to 
ike  it?' 


"Anticipating  the  question,  the  German  Government  replies: 

'Starving  England  will  solve  everything!' 

"But  if   the  effort  to   starve   England  fails?      What   answer 
then,  0  Hohenzollern?  " 


A   HORNETS'    NEST   IN   CUBA 

THE  POSSIBILITY  that  we  may  have  to  send  an  arm;. 
to  Cuba  at  this  critical  period  is  naturally  disturbing  to 
Washington.  And  "the  idea  that  foreign  intrigue  maj 
be  active  in  Cuba  as  well  as  in  Mexico  to  embarrass  the  United 
States  inevitably  forces  itself  on  the  mind"  of  the  New  York 
!Times,"altho  there  is  no  proof  that  there  has  been  any  other 
cause  of  the  revolution  than  the  unfortunate  uncertainty  of  the 
Presidential  election."  Many  of  our  papers  had  printed  edito- 
rials congratulating  Cuba  on  her  splendid  behavior  through  this 
undeniably  difficult  period  when  the  news  of  revolts  came.  The 
sequence-  of  events,  as  gleaned  from  news  dispatches,  seems  to 
have  been  something  like  this: 

President    Mario    Menocal.    after   serving   one   four-\  ear  term. 

soughl  reelection  as  the  Conservative  candidate,  being  opposed 

by  Or.  Alfredo  Zayas.  Liberal,  in  a  hotly  contested  campaign. 
The  election  was  held  on  November  2,  and  the  first  returns 
indicated  the  election  of  Zayas.  The  Conservatives  refused  to 
admit  defeat,  and  contested  the  election.  After  some  day-  of 
wordy  strife,  the  two  parties  agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  the 
Central    Election    Hoard,    in    Havana,    whence    it    was   finally 

referred    to   the   Supreme  Court.      The  Supreme  Court    affirmed 

most  of  the  returns  favorable  to  Zayas.  but  ordered  new  elections 
in  certain  districts,  the  most  important  being  in  Santa  Clara 
Province,  on  February  14.     Conservative  methods  during  this 

whole  period  have  been  bitterly  attacked    by  the  Liberal-,    who 

have  alleged  corruption,  coercion,  and  illegal  use  of  govern- 
mental influence.     Early  in  February  bands  of  antigovernmenl 

raiders     appeared    in    the    eastern    provinces;     on    the    10th    the 

Government  announced  the  discovery  of  a  plot  to  kidnap  the 
President,  and  arrested  the  plotters;  on  the  L2th  the  Santiago 
garrison  revolted  and  seized  the  city;  about  this  time  Gen. 
.lose  Miguel  Gomez,  ex-President  and  real  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  disappeared  from  Havana:  the  Government  officially 
minimized  the  movement,  but  announced  the  purchase  of 
10.000  ritles  and  5,000,000  rounds  of  ammunition  in  the  United 
states,  and  issued  a  call  for  volunteers.  Here,  observes  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  "are  the  makings  of  a  first-class  revolution." 

But   Cuba   is   not   free   to  indulge  in   revolutions,  of    the   first 
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or  any  other  das,  By  the  Piatt  Amendment  a  V°*  «j£ 
Cuban  Constitution,  and  secured  by  treaty  with  the  Lmted 
States,  the  United  States  Government  is  pledged  to  intervene 
to  maintain  a  stable  Government  in  Cuba.  On  FeWry  12 
our  Government  sent  a  message  to  the  Government  of  Cuba 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  disputed  election  might  be  settled 
peaceably.  Two  days  later  Secretary  Lansing  issued  a  warn 
L  to  the  Cuban  people  through  Minister  Gonzales,  in  which 
he°  called  attention  to  the  reports  of  insurrection  in  several 
provinces  and  said: 

"Thirine  the  past  four  years  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statefhas^ Wy  and  definitely  set  forth  its  position  in  regard 

tl0"lS  friendship  for  the  Cuban  people,  which  has  been  shown 
its  inenasiiip  iui  j„*,-An   wW-V>    are   incumbent 


The  LUerary  Vi.es,  for  Feo  GERMAm,s    F00D.pR0BLEW 

HOW  MANY  POUNDS  HAVE  YOU  I 
the  popular  greeting  of  the  day  in  Ge 
cording  to  press    dispatches    that  come 
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•   accordithe  arrival    there  of  Ambassador   Gerard   i 
iur  Government  sent  a  message  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  prf^ents  who    took    advantage    of    the    < 

■xnressin-  the  hope  that  the  disputed  election  might  be  settiea  ,.    .-       exit.     Not  the  least  among  their  reasons  for  be 

.  t  „^„  i«n«l   a  warn-      of  exultation  ,  ^  ^^  rf  ^  Teutonic 

liquor  alhes  as  ** 

•     xx.     u^i    ,»  „?e   through  wrestling  with  Germany's  food-pi 

m  the     dry     c 

T.      4-u    c  ™+</1  reports  from  this  and  other  sources  incline 
when  tne  oenaie  »  ,.,.„„„ 

all  sections  of  theKf*  to  ask  what  S°od  *  ™U  do  Germa 
as  hymns  rang  through1  mt°  starvation  if  she  herself  scar 
most  remarkable  gathering  $  1S  ™Y  scarce,  Bern  advi, 
and  the  victory  for  prohibition  W*  Rowing  marks  ofun, 
law  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  striLhd  some  anxious  mo 
Some  claim  that  it  will  make  the  State's  quite  general,  i 
«lS  friendship  for  the  Cuban  people,  which  has  been  shown  ^  ^  &nd  manufacture  of  2  for  the  medic, 

on  repeated   occasions,   and Lthe  **^~?£^      ^  intoxicants  in  any  quantity  into  the  ^nourish, 


future  policy  at  this  time. 

There  is  no  threat  in  this,  but  "the  rights  of  the  United  States 

in  this  case  are  so  indisputable  that  warnings  unheeded  should 

be  followed  quickly  by  the  use  of  force,"  says  the  New  York 
WorU;    "with   the   world  aflame,   we  can  not   tolerate  further 

anarchy  at  our  doors.'' 

No  signs  of  German  or  other  foreign  machinations  in  Cuba 
have  been  discovered  by  Washington,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times    correspondent.     The    New    York     Tribune     however, 
quotes  an  unnamed  Cuban  official  as  declaring  that     outside  in- 
terests are  fomenting  "  the  trouble  in  his  country.     The  * 
remembering  President  Carranza's  recent  moves  and  the  raid 
into  New  Mexico,   avers   that   the  chief  German  «**■»*- 
.-entered  in  Mexico,   and   after   calling   attention   to  unsettied 
conditions  not  only  in  Cuba,  but  in  Central  America,  Haiti,  and 
Santo  Domingo,  says  in  its  Washington  correspondence: 

-The  danger  of  German  intrigue  and  German  money  touching 
the  flame  to  any  one  or  all  of  these  inflammable  political  situa- 

t?nsts  regarded  here  as  one  of  the  mosl  serious  problems  f; 
turns (is  regarded  nere  ..^f^nts  this  grave 

crU^wSh  Srm^nTwith  a  hornets'  nest  upon  its  back  which 
v  break  forth  at  any  minute. 


oniy  plumule  uuv  "~ 

ment  of  intoxicants  in  any  quantity  into  the  ^rnounsn. 
may  have  one  gallon  of  whisky  and  twelve  quarts   of  bee 
his  house  when,  on  April  2,  1918,  the  bill  becomes  effective, 
he  will  not  be  violating  the  law.     He  may  have  that  amour 
liquor  thereafter  if  he  travels  outside  the  State  and  bring 
home  for  his  own  use.     A  person  may  manufacture  wine,  i 
gar   or  eider  for  his  own  use,  but  a  druggist  cannot  keep  b 
for' sale  on  prescription   for    medicinal  purposes.     We  rtt 
an   Evansville   dispatch   to   the   Indianapolis   News  that 
resuU    of  this  law  more  than  one  thousand  brewery-worke 
fcha1    eity   will   be  forced  to  seek  other   employment,  and 
hundred  saloons  with  more  than  as  many  barte 
will  be  forced  out  of  business.      The  breweries,  it  is  said 
manufacture  soft  chinks,  but  will  not  employ  the  number  o 
now  used.      We  are  told  further  that  between  two  and 
millions  are  invested  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  inch 
and  thai  -losing  the  saloons  will  mean  a  loss  of  $149,000  t 
to  Vanderburg  County,  in  which  Evansville  lies.     An  i 
tion  of    the  unanimity    of    effort    to  secure  this    legislat 
riven  by  Mr.   Edward  W.  Clark,  secretary  of  the  Prohi 
:ommittee  and  editor  of   The  Patriot  Phalanx,  th 
bibition  State  paper,  who  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying 
..-i  jh  eould  not  have  been  attained  without  the  sp 
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THE  BTOKM. 

—Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


THE    INFLUENCE   OP   NEUTRALS-TWO    IMPRESSIONS. 


PROPINQUITY. 

„.,t  going  to  break  off  relation-',  | 
— Cesare  in  the  New  York(J,j 
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monious  cooperation  of  all  the  antiliquor  forces  of 
diana  in  the  Dry  Federation.  It  was  a  pull  all  together 
p  victory. 

"In  this  hour  of  rejoicing  there  is  credit  enough  for  all  organ- 
itions  that  had  a  part  in  the  fight,  and  I  am  sure  none  will 
tut  to  withhold  a  share  of  praise  from  the  Prohibition  party." 

Zhe  Indianapolis  News  congratulates  the  State  and  both 
I?es  of  the  legislature  for  passing  a  measure  which  represents 
■vidently  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Indiana,"  and  points 
t  that,  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  campaign,  opposition  to 
ohibition  in  the  State  Senate  "melted  away"  and  the  final 
ttle  was  won  easily.  The  liquor  lobby  did  its  worst  and  its 
st,  but  "could  not  unseat  the  firm  majority  which  stood  for 
ohibition  "  for — 

"Many  people  demonstrated  long  ago  that  they  could  not  use 

Iuor  in  moderation  or  to  their  advantage.     Both  from  economic 
d  moral  grounds  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  pure 
fishness  to  insist  on  the  right  for  the  few  to  drink  beer  and 
lisky  when  it  was  causing  so  much  mischief  to  the  many 
'The  bill  as  passed  affords  time  in  which  investments  and 
lployment  in  breweries,  distilleries,  and  saloons  may  be  con- 
rted   to   more  useful  and  happy   pursuits.     Already   brewers 
3  contemplating  uses  to  which  their  establishments  may  be 
Ivantageously  turned  in  harmony  with  the  industrial  trend  of 
I  is  age.     In  the  West  these  interests  have  been  found  readily 
I  aptable  to  condensed  milk,  refrigerating,  and  canning  estab- 
Ihments,  and  in  the  end  all  have  prospered." 

IJThe  New  York  Evening  Post  notes  the  provision  of  Indiana's 
v  which  permits  a  resident  of  the  State  to  go  beyond  its 
rders  and  bring  with  him  on  his  return  not  more  than  one 
lion  of  whisky  and  twelve  quarts  of  beer  strictly  for  home 
osumption,  and  it  observes  that  "this  may  give  much  en- 
'uragement  to  Saturday-afternoon  trips  to  Chicago  and  other 
ar-by  places  in  irrigated  territory  preparatory  to  week-end 
rties."  Incidentally  this  journal  and  others  note  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  prohibition  movement  in  other  commonwealths, 
d  we  are  reminded  that  as  a  result  of  the  Webb-Keuyon 
vision  of  the  Supreme  Court,   Oregon  and  Tennessee,  which 

■ady  had  State-wide  prohibition,  have  passed  "bone-dry"' 
fi  that  Utah  is  in  the  "dry"  column,  and  that  a  bill  putting 
\  t  '  'itory  °f  Alaska  in  the  same  class  has  been  sent  to  the 
0  000.0t/or  ^s  signature,  having  passed  Congress  in  both 
,wn  with  The  majority  of  the  States  are  now  dry.  remarks  the 

your  fal ^Evening    Mail,    which   calls   attention    to    the   fact, 

_  pt  the  bulk  of  the  nation's  population  is  still  in  wet 

The  two    '      .    . 

I  this  journal  adds: 
>fer  the  se 

ar  is  over  ^undoubtedly  remain  there  so  long  as  New  York, 
hese  ideas,  and  Illinois  remain  local-option  States.  The 
mero-encv  Pt  'on  c'amPai?n  is  dependent  on  the  South  for  its 
*  .  '•  1.  as  the  list  of  'dry'  States  shows.  Down 
le  Baltimore    on  fe  largeiy  oue  of  negro  fo^r^     Drunkenness 

aukee  Sentin  iias  terrorized  many  sections  and  is  responsible 
ad  earth  to  ke  antiliquor  laws  there. 


McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


"While  the  Far  West  has  joined  the  South  in  the  movement. 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  big  States  of  the  East  are  likely 
soon  to  do  so.     They  seem  to  be  content  with  existing  law." 

The  roster  of 


dry"  States  at  present  reads  as  follows: 


Effective 

Alabama 1915 

Arizona 1915 

Arkansas 1916 

Colorado 1916 

Georgia 1908 

Idaho 1916 

Indiana 1918 

Iowa 1916 


Effect  in 

Kansas 1880 

Maine 1858 

Michigan 1918 

Mississippi 1909 

Montana 1919 

Nebraska 1918 

North  Carolina. .  1909 

North  Dakota . . .  1890 

Oklahoma 1908 


Effective 

Oregon 1916 

South  Carolina  1916 

South  Dakota.  .  .  1918 

Tennessee 1909 

Utah 1917 

Virginia 1915 

"Washington 1916 

West  Virginia .  .  .  1914 


TWO    MORE    SUFFRAGE   STATES 

WHEN  GOVERNOR  FRAZIER  signed  the  North 
Dakota  presidential  and  municipal  woman-suffrage 
bill,  he  brought  the  number  of  suffrage  States  up  to 
thirteen.  But  the  suffragists'  "original  thirteen  States"  soon 
became  fourteen,  for  three  weeks  later  Ohio  women  were  given 
Presidential  suffrage  as  their  1917  valentine.  There  is  still  a 
possibility  that  after  the  Governor  of  Ohio  signs  the  bill  passed 
by  the  legislature  the  antisuffragists  will  put  through  a  refer- 
endum aiming  to  kill  the  law  in  the  fall  election.  But  North 
Dakota's  partial  suffrage  law  will  go  into  effect  on  July  1  next, 
notes  The  Suffragist  (Washington);  "next  November  North 
Dakota  women  will  vote  for  most  county  and  municipal  officer^, 
and  in  1920  they  will  vote  for  President  of  the  Unted  States." 
Ohio,  a  larger  State,  has  twenty-four  votes  in  the  Electoral 
College.  But  The  Suffragist  does  not  count  these  when  it  says 
of  the  North  Dakota  victory: 

"The  victory  in  North  Dakota  raises  the  number  of  States 
in  which  women  affect  national  policies  by  voting  for  President 
to  the  goodly  number  of  thirteen.  There  are  about  125,000 
women  in  North  Dakota  who.  from  now  on.  possess  a  national 
power  that  all  parties  must  take  into  consideration.  Women 
will  now  vote  for  five  more  members  of  the  Electoral  College. 
Hereafter  4.2.30.000  enfranchised  women  will  take  their  pari 
in  deciding  ninety-six  electoral  votes — nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  Electoral  College  of  531  members.  One-third  of  the 
Senate  and  one-sixth  of  the  House  now  come  from  State>  in 
which  women  vote." 

Another  suffrage   organ.    Tin    Woman's  Journal,   of  Boston, 

comments  interestingly  on  the  fact  that  "the  triumph  of  popular 
government  in  North  Dakota" — meaning  the  control  of  the 
State  Government  by  the  Farmers'  Non-Partisan  League — was 
"so  soon  and  so  appropriately  followed  by  a  triumph  for  equal 
suffrage."  While  "this  legislature  of  farmers  is  made  up  mainly 
of  men  inexperienced  in  politics."  and  "may  be  expected  to 
make  some  mistakes."  its  members  "made  no  mistake  when 
they  enfranchised  North  Dakota's  women.     If  any  women  on 
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earth  deserve  the  ballot,  it  is  the  hard-working  farmers'  wives." 
Old  defeats  in  North'  Dakota,  says  this  writer.  Miss  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  in  another  editorial,  are  now  "swallowed  up 
in  victory,  and  so  will  every  suffrage  defeat  be  in  course  of  time. 
'Truth  often  loses  a  battle,  but  never  loses  a  war." 

The>  method  which  has  proved  so  successfid  in  Illinois,  North 
Dakota,  and  Ohio,  is  being  tried  by  the  suffragists  in  other 
States.  According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  "the  National  Woman 
Suffrage  Association  is  back  of  the  movement  to  introduce  a 
Presidential  suffrage  bill  in  every  State  wherever  there  is  no 
State  campaign  on.  Should  the  New  York  referendum  be  a 
defeat  next  fall,  as  it  was  in  1911.  New  York  suffragists  will 
undoubtedly  put  their  strength  into  a  fight  for  Presidential 
suffrage,  which  doesn't  have  to  be  referred  to  the  voters." 

Suffrage  success  in  North  Dakota  has  not  only  given  suf- 
fragists a  "cup  of  pure  delight"  to  drink,  as  one  of  them  said, 
but  has  aroused  something  like  envy  among  the  daily  papers 
in  less  favored  States.  "How  long,"  asks  the  Providence 
Journal,  "will  Rhode  Island  be  a  laggard  in  this  inevitable 
and  democratic  reform?"  To  the  Omaha  News,  "it  isn't  pleas- 
ing to  think  that  the  time  may  come  when  Nebraska  will  be 
the  only  black  State  on  the  suffrage  map  of  this  part  of  the 
country." 

President  Wilson,  as  the  Buffalo  Tina*  notes,  has  written  to 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  congratulating  her  on  the  action 
of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature.  This  makes  it  clear  to  The 
Times  "that  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  national  plat- 
form in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  through  action  by  States  has 
the  cordial  support  of  the  Administration."  So  far.  however, 
the  President  has  refrained  from  lending  any  aid  to  the  move- 
ment for  securing  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion enfranchising  women.  The  young  women  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  who  have  been  picketing  the  White  House  gates 
have  not  been  able  to  wring  from  him  one  word  favorable  to 
their  particular  crusade. 

But  congratulatory  messages  and  editorials  are  by  no  means 


the  only  response  to  the  suffragists'  success  in  North  Dakota. 
The  Illinois  and  North  Dakota  plan  is  denounced  by  the  Louis- 
ville Post  as  "a  travesty  on  popular  government,  on  represen- 
tative government."  The  Post  has  in  mind  the  defeat  of  a 
suffrage  amendment  in  a  referendum  vote  in  North  Dakota  in 
1914  "by  a  majority  of  nearly  90,000."  So  has  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Herald,  when  it  denounces  the  action  of  the  North 
Dakota  legislators  in  providing  for  the  resubmission  of  the 
suffrage  question  to  the  electors  (in  addition  to  the  passage  of 
the  partial  suffrage  law)  as  "deliberate  and  cynical  contempt 
by  a  handful  of  legislators  of  a  popular  decision  recently  recorded 
upon  a  matter  which  the  Legislature  and  both  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy submitted  to  the  people  for  such  decision."  If,  it 
asks,  "the  act  of  the  electorate  in  rejecting  or  adopting  woman 
suffrage  was  not  to  settle  the  question,  at  least  for  a  reasonable 
period,  why  submit  the  question  in  the  first  place?  And  if  it 
should  be  regarded  as  conclusive  for  the  present,  why  submit 
the  same  question  again  in  two  or  three  years?"  But,  continues 
The  Herald, 

'This  is  by  no  means  the  most  discreditable  feature  of  the 
action  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature.  At  the  very  session 
in  which  it  was  voted  to  resubmit  the  suffrage  question  so  re- 
cently determined,  if  was  also  voted  to  extend  to  women  by 
statute  certain  limited  voting  powers  which  were  included  in 
the  suffrage  proposition  voted  down  two  years  ago.  This  legis- 
lative subversion  of  the  formally  pronounced  will  of  the  elec- 
torate, if  it  related  to  any  other  question,  would  be  roundly 
condemned,  we  may  assume,  by  many  of  the  very  persons  who 
are  conspicuous  in  the  agitation  of  woman  suffrage  as  a  panacea 
for  loose  and  lawless  methods  of  government.  But  when  a 
Legislature  behaves  with  light-hearted  indifference  to  constitu- 
tions, precedents,  and  sound  principles  of  law-making,  its  mis- 
conduct is  excusable  if  only  it  advances  the  suffragist  cause. 
"Perhaps  it  will  be  possible  for  the  more  sagacious  of  the 
suffragist  leaders  to  perceive  that  the  end  so  dear  to  their 
hearts  is  less  likely  to  he  furthered  by  wearying  voters  who  have 
given  patient  and  respectful  attention  to  their  proposals  and 
have  rejected  them  than  it  is  by  abiding  by  a  decision  at  least 
until  public  opinion  has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  reformed." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


I  -boat    when   it     meets    the  I".   S.  A.   boat!     Boston 


on   the   American   das.'. — 


him  from 


l-B?     bO     I'lr 

/  ranscript. 

General  disinclination  to  Inscribe  "verboten 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Bryan's  idea  "of  getting  behind  the  President"  i*  to  attack 
the  rear. — Philadelphia  North  American.  • 

Tiffs  far  the  Kaiser  lias  neglected  to 
tell  the  President  what  color  to  paint 
the  Capitol. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Switzerland  to  have  a  merchant 
fleet  Newspaper  headr-line.  The  war 
sinks    even    the    most    reliable   of   old 

0  >kt  >     -New  York  Sun. 

Prom  fighting  England  in  1812  to 
maintain  our  rights  at  sea  to  painting 
our  ship>  to  -nit  tin  fancj  <>r  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty's  announced  styles  for 
1917  would  tic  considerable  of  a  step 
— a    goose-step,    in    fact.—  Kansas  City 

1  irnes. 

The  st>ie  of  decoration  decreed  tor 

itral  ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean   is 

pleasingly  reminiscent   of  the  uniform 

formerly  allotted    to    convicts        Thus 
ic  ideal  t hat  sailing  t he  high 

seas  is  a    felon]    Qndfl  subtle  artiste 

Polo  db    I  panish 

Ambassador,   who  now  represents   the 

i  in                        ■  the  dip- 
lomat   to    wi  lUntry     hand'd 

American  conflict  began       He  Is  an  ac- 
complished atid  intelligent   gentleman 
and  he  might  confidential!}  Inform  Ber- 
lin    whether     tie     believes    'his   country 

■  can  be  in  ear;. 


Sim.   the  national  anthem,   but  don't,  descend   to  any  hymns  of  hate. — - 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

-Head-line.     So  did  Belgium's  in  August, 


"<>!  it  Anger  Amazes  Berlin." 
L914.     Brooklyn  Eagle 
\o  submarine-commander  Is 


BREAKING    IN. 

Klrbj   In  the  New   n  orh   World, 


wise  enough    to  be  judge,  jury,  and  exe- 
cutioner.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Anyway,  the  seas  aro  enjoying  a 
notable  freedom  from  American  ship- 
ping.— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

The  newest  rut  hlessness  of  Germany 
appears  to  be  directed  chiefly  at  its 
interned  ships. — Newark  News. 

[f  the  naturalization  bureaus  only 
had  a  machine  for  reading  the  soul  of 
the  applicant! — New  York  Sun.. 

VILLA  is  overjoyed  to  get-  Pershing 
out  of  Mexico.  Like  some  others,  Villa 
wants  to  get  everything  out'  of  Mexico 
he  possibly  can. — Anaconda  Standard. 

Holland  reminds  us  that-  it  is  some- 
times very  difficult  to  lose  your  neu- 
trality while  looking  down  the  barrel  of 
a    burglar's    pistol. — Boston  Transcript. 

THE  Kaiser  says  that  in  order  to 
escape  the  submarines,  we  must  paint 
our  ships  in  red  and  while  stripes. 
The   barber-pole   color  scheme  suggests 

a    close   shave. — New    York    Morning 
Telegraph. 

\V    the    American     Line's     ships    tire 

painted    in   red  and   white   stripes,    it 
might   change  the  names  a  little.     "8. 

S.  Zebra  will  sail  Tuesday."      "Arrived. 

s.  s.  Sing  Sing."     "Sailed,  8.  S.  Barbel 
Pole  "    "  Due  to-day,  S.  S,  Peppermint 

i;,  • .       Sen   )  ei  /,  Journal, 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


ENGLAND  ALARMED 


DISTINCT  PERTURBATION  finds  expression  in  the  and  destroy  them,  whether  they  be  raiders  or  battle-ship  ■  or 
English  press,  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
German  submarine  menace  to  Britain's  food-supply  is 
beginning  to  get  on  the  nerves  of  the  British  people.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  war  we  find  responsible  journals  admitting  that 
Britannia  no  longer  rules  the  waves,  a  condition  of  affairs 
very    startling     even    to    the 
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phlegm  of  the  average  Brit- 
isher. The  London  Spectator, 
in  an  article  on  the  submarine 
danger,  makes  this  admission 
with  great  clearness  and  sol- 
emnity.    It  says: 

"We   are   not   going  to  try 
to  make  the  flesh  of  our  read- 
ers creep  by  using  the  language 
of  exaggeration,  but   we   feel 
bound  to  say  that  this  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  the  moment 
for  going  to  sleep  and  thinking 
that  we  need  not  bother  about 
food    economy,    that    we    can 
continue  to  turn  huge  quanti- 
ties of  cereals  into  intoxicants, 
and   not   worry   our  heads   to 
husband  our  resources.     That 
would    be    foolish   in   the  ex- 
treme.    Nothing  could  justify 
such  action  except  that  com- 
plete   command     of     the    sea 
which  is  given  by  the  destruc- 
tion   of     the     enemy's    naval 
forces,  and  in  no  other  way. 
While     the    enemy's     Navy, 
whether  above  water  or  below 
water,   is    in    being,    we   have 
only  got  the  command  of  the 
sea  in  name.     In  reality,  that 

command    is    temporarily    in 

abeyance.  To  put  the  matter 
with  scientific  accuracy,  tlio 
we   have    superior    sea-power, 

and    so    the     potentiality     of 

obtaining  the  command  of  the 

sea,  wo  have  not  got  the  thing 

itself,    nor  can  we   claim   the 

immense     advantages,    moral 

and  material,   which  go  with 

the  command." 

After  drawing  some  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  "the  enemy  fleel  is  compelled  to  remain  in 
its  own  ports  and  to  challenge  us  From  safe  retreats,"  The 
Spectator  considers  the  submarine  activity,  and  asks: 

''What  are  we  to  do  about  the  submarines,  and  the  raiders 
and  the  other  assailants  of  our  commerce?     The  land  par    of 
the  answer  is  easy:     (1)  Conserve   our  feed  in  everj    wo!    con- 
sent with   the   health  and   vigor  of  the  nation --lied  "a 
beleaguered  city      (2)   Produce  as  much  food  at  home  as  we 

l\Z  YT  "  UV  1HT,M'tU;lll>-  *****  new  ships  to  take  the 
Place  Of  those  that  are  sunk.  But  tho  all  these  things  are 
sound,  they  are  not  enough,  and  besides,  if  they  stood  bv  them- 
selves they  would  be  a  very  humiliating  policy  for  the  greatest 
n»vd [Power  on  earth  to  pursue.  They  are  policies  o(  ne^aUon 
a?d  defense,  things  which  every  Briton  who  remembers  his 
history  should  look  upon  with  the  utmost  contempt  if  advanced 
not  i as  auxiliaries,  but  as  the  main  line  of  action.  The3  are 
methods  of  defense  which  hitherto  we  have  left  to  the  foreigner 
Our  true  naval  policy  is  to  search  out  the  enemy  sea  forces 


submarines.  We  do  not  say  that  this  policy 
certainly  do  not  say  that  it  ought  to  be  pursued  in  a  mad-bull 
spirit.  But  we  are  sure  that  unless  attack  remains,  as  it  always 
has  been  hitherto,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  fleet,  we  have  received 
from  some  internal  defect  a  far  greater  blow  than  the  Germans 
ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  able  to  give  us.     But   we  have 

not  suffered  this  injury.     We 
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SOWING   THE   MIXES. 

An  Italian  minelayer  about  to  launch  her  cargo,  which  forms  an 
effective  protection  from  submarines. 


do  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  the  Navy,  or  even  the 
politicians  who  give  orders  to 
it,  have  abandoned  the  idea 
that  the  role  of  our  strategy  is 
an  offensive  role,  and  that  he 
who  stands  on  the  defensive 
is  beaten  before  the  battle  has 
begun.  The  Navy  knows  this 
truth  well  enough.  But  time 
is  of  course anessential element. 
It  may  be  as  wrong  to  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  wrong  time 
as  to  do  the  wrong  thing  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time. 

"The  nation  must  remem- 
ber, if  it  is  inclined  to  be  im- 
patient, that  we  have  had  pre- 
vious periods  in  our  naval 
history  when  there  was  a  good 
deal  more  watchful  waiting 
done  than  even  now,  and,  fur- 
ther, that  there  is  no  greater 
madness  than  for  civilians  to 
try  to  hurry  the  sailors  or  sol- 
diers into  what  those  experts 
regard  as  inopportune  action." 

Other  journals  of  equal  stand- 
ing and  importance  take  a 
grave  view  of  England's  po- 
sition. The  London  Observer, 
however,  comments  on  the 
amount  of  tonnage  sunk  and 
professes  to  believe  that  sub- 
marine activity  is  but  a  tem- 
porary expedient  which  will 
soon  pass.  None  the  less,  there 
is  an  anxious  note  in  its  tone: 

"Any  attempt  to  turn  that 
serious  but  passing  state  of 
things  to  factious  uses  will  be 
put  down.      Hut    the  National 


AI;    .  .  *"*■  "««ii.      uui    me  -\auona 

Mm,,tiy  knows  well  that  m   this  connection   more   than   any 
other  (  romwell  s  injunction  applies.  'Neglect  no  means  '    None 
Every  personal  as  well  as  every   mechanical  resource   must' 
be  employed. 

"The  first  submarine  menace  was  totally  supprest  bv  tint 
gemus  o.  contrivanee  and  expedition.  Lord"  Fi>h,r.  now  unem- 
ployed.     For  the  same   purpose   the   hands  of  Sir  John  Jellicoe 

and  the  whole  constitution  of  the  Admiralty  must  be  strength- 
ened m  every  conceivable  way.     |„  the  whole  fighting  policy 

o    the  Allies    hat  ,s  the  primary  concern.      We  are  eertam  that 

vi>J    nl  ?      :U'S;m  1S  t,U>  m:m  to  look  :"  [<  From  «*  Point  of 
mcw  and  to    neglect  no  means'  whatever." 

The  London  Nation,  never  a  very  cheerful  organ,  remarks: 

••Unless   we  can    sink   German   submarines   faster   than   thev 

are   being  built,   and   build    British   merchantmen  faster  thin 

hey  are  being  sunk,  we  approach   the  margin  of  peril       Sir 

John  Jellicoe  has  warned  us  in  terms  which  show  that  he  wants 

the  help  that  public-  opinion  can  give  him.  and  the  sooner  tha?S 
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applied  the  better.  If  the  Admiralty  which  exists  does  not 
give  him  the  instrument  he  needs,  a  new  one  must  be  forged — 
and  at  once." 

It  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  need  of  labor  at  home  is  greater, 
in  the  face  of  the  submarine  peril,  than  that  of  soldiers  at  the 
front.     It  argues: 

"The  transport  question  is,  indeed,  the  one  question  of  the 
hour.  The  German  counter-blockade  has  succeeded  in  con- 
siderably reducing  our  resources,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  intends  to  press  it  until  it  brings  that  pressure 
to  bear  upon  our  direct  military  communications.  Under 
the  circumstances,  any  further  release  of  labor  for  the  front 
should  be  regarded  as  a  fresh  burden  on  transport,  and  an  addi- 
tional check  upon  our  power  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  sub- 
marine campaign." 


RUSSIANS   HUNGRY  AMID   PLENTY 

STARVATION  AMID  PLENTY  is  one  of  the  anomalies 
of  life  in  Russia  to-day,  for  while  she  is  one  of  the  great 
wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world,  some  of  her 
citizens  are  actually  in  want  of  bread.  This  is  due  to  the  utter 
disorganization  of  the  general  production  and  distribution   in 


GETTING  THROUGH. 

— ©  Jugend  (Munich). 

the  heart  of  the  country.  The  Lengths  to  which  this  has  gone 
'•;m  be  measured  from  the  fad  thai  it  has  awakened  the  tempo- 
rarily Bleeping  th<>  ever-presenl  constitutional  question,  and  we 
are  told  thai  serious  political  trouble  vn.  ill  arise  unless  the  people 
are  takes  into  the  confidence  of  the  Government.  The  situ- 
,  a  l  ion  is  ->  i  out  with  great  clearness  by  Mr.  Philips  Price,  a 
ll-known  authority  on  Russia,  who,  writing  from  Tiflis  to 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  says: 

"Any  on*-  who  nas  lived  in  Russia  during  the  last  two  years 
will  have  observed  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  capacity  of 
the  countrj  to  distribute  its  masses  of  accumulated  produce. 
Last  u miner,  before  the  harvest,  it  was  estimated  that  the  stocks 
of  cereals  in  the  southern  governments  amounted  to  3.05  pood 
i"  i    i"  ■  on     a    pood    i     36  II    pounds;    while  in   the   northern 

.'•Mimciit-    there    were   only    .">   pood     per   person.      Since    the 

harvesl   it   appear     thai    there  are  something  like  one  million 
pood-  of  cereal'  Lying  in  the  ea  tern     outheastern,  and  Siberian 


governments  untouched,  while  nearly  all  the  big  towns  of  the 
north,  center,  and  southwest  are  experiencing  want. 

"It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  transport.  That  was  made 
clear  by  a  circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Railways  lately  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  enough  cars  now  to  deal  with  the  transport 
problem,  only  the  produce  did  not  offer  itself  at  the  distributing 
centers.  It  appears  that  a  number  of  causes  convince  the 
peasants  that  their  safest  form  of  wealth  at  the  present  time 
lies  in  stocks  of  produce.  Chief  of  these  causes  is  the  debased 
paper  currency  and  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  future. 
These  difficulties  could  be  overcome  by  establishing  effective 
distributing  organizations  in  the  different  centers.  These  have, 
in  fact,  come  into  being  in  the  last  six  months,  but  the  psychology 
necessary  for  their  effective  working  is  absent.  Thus  pro- 
vincial produce  commissions  have  been  formed,  but  Ministers 
can  not  agree  as  to  their  methods  of  activity,  and  the  people  dis- 
trust the  influences  that  control  them.  The  result  is  that  the 
accumulations  of  stock  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  the  state 
bordering  on  famine  in  others  continue." 

The  confusion  has  been  augmented,  says  Mr.  Price,  by  the 
struggle  for  political  domination  between  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Duma  and  the  municipalities,  or  zemstvos, 
both  of  which  demanded  a  greater  share  of  responsibility  and 
power.     Mr.  Price  continues: 

"In  October  a  large  list  was  prepared  giving  the  prices  in  the 
different  governments  at  which  cereals  were  to  be  sold.  The 
produce  commissions*  were  then  instructed  to  requisition  at  these 
prices  and  hand  over  the  purchases  for  army  supply  and  general 
consumption.  But  at  this  point  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
commissions  between  the  Agrarians  and  the  zemstvo  representa- 
tives in  regard  to  purchase  prices  prevented  any  progress  being 
made.  The  zemstvos,  in  the  interests  of  the  country,  stood  out 
against  monopoly  prices. 

"  While  this  dispute  was  going  on  Mr.  Protopopoff,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  proposed  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  that  the 
whole  produce  question  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
.Minister  of  Agriculture  and  given  to  his  department.  The 
fundamental  idea  in  Protopopoff's  plan  was  to  allow  the  country 
to  return  to  the  normal  system  of  commercial  exchange  without 
any  State  interference,  requisitions,  or  tixt  prices." 

Mr.  Protopopoff,  whose  accession  to  power  was  hailed  by  the 
Progressives  as  rapturously  as  they  now  denounce  his  continuance 
in  office,  failed  to  remedy  1  lie  confusion,  and  the  Duma  demanded 
that  the  responsibility  be  turned  over  to  it.  The  Reactionary 
party,  naturally,  opposed  this,  but  Mr.  Price  tells  us  that  the 
Conservatives  are  now  at  odds  over  their  war-policy: 

"It  seems  that,  while  the  Right  in  the  Duma  and  the  country 
are  united  in  opposing  the  Progressive  block  in  its  demand  for 
an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Duma,  it  is  nevertheless  divided 
on  questions  of  war-policy.  One  part  is  not  unfavorable  to 
peace  with  Germany,  because  it  fears  that  the  further  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  will  give  the  peoplo  an  irresistible  claim  for 
closer  participation  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
other  part  is  more  strongly  nationalist  and  Slavophil,  and  is 
prepared  to  run  the  risks  mentioned  in  order  to  realize  Russia's 
desires  in  Constantinople  and  Poland.  It  would  be  a  mistake, 
therefore,  to  assume  that  the  strong  resistance  in  Government 
quarters  to  any  idea  of  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the  Russian 
people  is  the  result  entirely  of  German  reactionary  influences 
from  without.  No  doubt  this  has  some  effect,  but  the  class 
from  which  the  reactionary  type  of  mind  is  drawn  is  found  in 
both  countries.  It  would  be  much  more  correct  to  regard  the 
situation  created  now  in  Russia  by  her  internal  economic  crisis 
as  a  purely  domestic  one  between  the  Government  and  the 
people." 

The  Russian  papers  contain  bitter  protests  over  the  condition 
of  affairs,  and  in  the  Petrograd  Vedomosti,  Prince  1).  D.  Abalenski 

tells  us: 

'The  confusion  in  the  provisioning  of  the  provinces  con- 
tinues, and  particularly  in  those  where  the  Governors  have 
assumed  the  burden  of  the  food   question  things  are  thoroughly 

l.ad.  ' 

"There    are    endless    conferences  everywhere    and    tin-    whole 

thing  does  not    progress.     Supplies  are  slow    in  coming  and   the 
cities  are  starving." 


INDIA'S   ANARCHISTS 

AGITATION   AND   TERRORISM   alternately,   in   small 
J-\     doses,  have  marked  the  policy  of  the  Bengali  Radicals 
for  some  years  past,  and   the  worlfa  at  large  has  been 
unable  to  determine  whether  Bengal  was  seething  with  rebellion 
or  merely  disturbed  by  a  handful  of  extreme  but  determined 
men.     Now  we  get  a  vivid  picture-  of  anarchy  in  Bengal  drawn 
by  Lord  Carmichael,  who  rules  that  explosive  province  for  the 
British     Raj      Among    his    fifty    million    subjects,    says    Lord 
armichael,  the  anarchists  form  an  insignificant  minority,  yet 
..-onslders  that  anarchism  has  taken  a  much  more  insidious 
bold  on  Bengal  than  the  general  public  realizes.     He  also  is 
certain  that  men  who,  more  than  likely,  resorted  to  terrorism  in 
the  first  instance  "through  honest,  tho  misguided,  convictions, 
are  fast  degenerating  into  common  criminals,  highwav  robbers 
murderers,  and  general  enemies  of  human  society."     Lord  Car' 
michael  divided  the  Bengali  terrorists  into  a  number  of  groups 

bL^Z1™'  "  reP°rted   *   ^  "  *^ 

ci~ 

E&a^« 

,Z\ f  i      .ciiafacte5.  and  they  may  be  idealists,  their  criminalitv 

£ed  a  o?st  ;°Ufbt  rfher  than  in  aCtioD'  ^  ma"  ne^r  W 

unt  control  and  rendered  powerless  to  influence  others    n,     f 
they  once  cease  to  exist,  the  conspiracy  will  die  *'  °'   rf 

1  hen  there  is  a  group  of  men  who  are,  so  to  speak  the  hand, 
of  the  conspiracy,  men  who  actually  commit  the  crime      om 

^^s^SdSSs: to  murder- some  of  them  ^?Z™. 

almosf   nlTnf  u     murder-ln  ^me  cases  more  than  once— and 
almost  all  of  them  have   been  dacoits  (highwav  robbers) 

not  always  easy  to  say  what  their  motfvS  were  oriSnallv 
perhaps  we  may  g,ve  them  that  credit-they  w«v    St 

to  nS^'th!  tb7Se,?S  and  to  "-r  ^iat-' mgh    dea's 
Whafever  may  Z  thJ  id  T  Tl  ber'°me  <'°mm™  ^S3 s! 

the  irs  2£K5t-aK  rrt^s 

and  flios^wnom  !%  5™  WV"  ft  **" 

Mian  others,  with  the  conspiracy.     Many  of  these  maVlwfS 

who  are  prosecuted  in  a  law-court.  '  organization 
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'■Only  too  often  these  recruiters  are  schoolmasters  «nH     , 
thus  in  a  good  position  to  influence   vouhl  ti  , 


RAM  CHANDRA. 

A  Hindu  Home  Ruler,  who.  tho 
exiled  from  India,  in  great  mea- 
sure directs  the  movement  from 
California  through  his  paper,  the 
Hindustan  Gadar. 


PROFESSOR   PARMANAND. 

This  reformer,  a  professor  al 
the  Punjab  University,  is  now 
serving  a  life  sentence  for  his 
participation  in  the  Hindu  na- 
tional movement. 


TWO   INDIAN  RADICAL  LEADERS. 


to  influence  boys  who  have  noble  ideas.   bul    who  do  no,    h,ve 

enough   experience    to   judge   where    a    im-tienl- r 

jeafj  J     *      «jieie   a    particular   course   must 

-Such   societies   naturally   attract    public   sympathy       IVonle 
flunk  thai   all   who  take  par,   in  their  work  intts       eVood 
Parents  are  glad  to  see  their  sons  joining  then,.  uTtlfXS 
that  in   doing  so   thev    run    the   ri-L-  ^f    i  •  ""»    ininKintj 

their  country"  k  °f    beeommg  enemies  to 

What   the  Governor  describes  as  the  gradual  perversion  of  a 
lad  ot  generous  patriotic  impulses  by  anarchists  is  thus  sketched: 


whl  fGOV::ni°1'  °f  BeUgal  S^s  «»»*  **  insiders  that  those 
who  acl  as  recruiters  for  the  movement"  are  the  worst  among 
the  conspirators.  Who  are  they,  and  how  do  they  act?  Lord 
Carnuchael ^  tells  us  that  some  are  brilliant  journaHsts,  like 
Ram  Chandra,  the  proscribed  editor  of  the  Hindustan  Gadar 
or  professors  and  schoolmasters,  like  Professor  Parmanand' 
£**  ******  University  and  now  serving  a  life  serZ*e 
for  his  participation  in  the  attempt  to  gain  political  freedom 
dj  loice.     He  continues: 


crime,  who  want   to  implicate  him  in  crime    an,  lu'h  ,       \ 

an  oath—  thai   rs  their  custom-,,,  serve  the  conspiracy  he  i' 

told,  he  is  shown  evidence  to  convince  him    ti,-,,  ,u 

is  more  powerful  to  hurl  than  ,h' \       e r,  m, ,  1  ""^P™* 

formation  aboul   him    it  i,       „       ,       "     '  i  ",,'a.n  ^ 

bring  about  his  death  if' he  okS 'it?  P°lwe>  "d    "    *■ 

Lord  Carmichael  considers  thai  anarchy  and  political  umvs, 
£ ^  oan  only J*  obliterated  by  the  force  of  an  enlightened 

public  opinion.     He  says- 
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righted  by  the  International  Fill     -       .        New  York. 

ITALY'S    PAMOl  S    ALPINE   TROOPS  ON  THE    MARCH   IN  THE  SNOW. 


CHINA'S   FINAL   BLOW   TO    OPIUM 

"  f  ■  AHE  CURSE  OF  CENTURIES  will  soon  vanish 
from  China,"  says'  the  Peking  Gazelle,  which  tells  us 
-*-  that  after  March  :!1  the  opium  traffic  must  cease 
absolutely.  Up  to  the  present  time  opium  could  be  imported 
into  China  from  India  under  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  signed 
in  1911,  and  this  traffic  was  the  monopoly  of  the  Shanghai 
Opium  Combine.  The  Clark  University  Journal  of  Race  De- 
velopment discusses  the  question  at  some  length,  and  says: 

"Anticipating  the  end  of  the  opium  connection  with  Greaf 
Britain,  the  Chinese  Government  recently  communicated  with 
the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  requesting  that  a  British  envoy 
be  deputed  to  China  to  head  an  investigation  into  the  opium- 
suppression  campaign  in  China.  At  the  same  time'  circulars 
were  sent  to  all  the  provinces  preparing  them  for  the  impending 
complete  extirpation  of  the  traffic  as  follows:  (1)  All  the  opium 
plantations  in  the  land  were  ordered  to  be  swept  away  during 
a  period  of  three  months  from  September  to  November,  1916; 
(2)  the  trading  in  opium  had  to  be  entirely  stopt  between 
December,  1916,  and  March,  1917;  (3)  smoking  of  opium  isto 
cease  in  a  period  of  three  months  from  March  to  June,  1917." 

It  would  seem  that  these  provisions  are  received  with  popular 
favor,  for  The  Journal  proceed  s: 

"Bonfires  have   been  frequent  since  these  orders   went   into 
.tf.ct.  the  Chihli  Opium  Prohibition  Bureau,  at  Kalgan,  making 
perhaps  one  of  the  tnosl   spectacular  affairs.     A  large  quantity 
of  opium   was  gathered   together  with  all  the  opium-smoking 
fcruments  the  officials  could  lay  their  hands  on,  imitations 
were   issued,   and  a  delegate  from   the  National   Opium   Prohi- 
bition Union  was  requested  to  come  as  a  witness.     The  acting 
president,   Mr.   An    Ming,   responded,  and  the  ceremonj    pro- 
ceeded  in   due  and  thorough  order,  lasting  from   eight   in   the 
morning  to  one  in   the  afternoon,   with   the  civil  governor  of 
ihli,  the  military  governor  of  Kalgan,  the  police  authorities, 
I  citizen-  from  all  neighboring  sections  an  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence.     Tin  pical    of  beint(  enacted    in    many    parts 
of  Chin  i 

ess,  however,  did    not    surrender   without  a   final 

id  we  read 

"The  Shanghai  Opium  Combine  is  the  only  legal  surviving 
ributor  of  opium,  having     ecured   a   license   to  carry  on  its 


traffic  until  March  31,  1917,  in  the  provinces  of  Kwangtung, 
Kiangsu,  and  Kiangsi.  To  their  bribe  of  $16,000,000  for)  the 
privilege  of  an  extension,  to  their  threat  of  withholding  their 
extra  duty  of  $1,750  per  case,  the  Chinese  Government  has  lent  a 
deaf  car.  The  opium  traffic,  must  go,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  threat  of  the  Combine  to  stop  the  payment  of  the  addi- 
tional duty,  even  if  it  is  carried  out — which  is  unlikely— would 
only  mean  a  loss  to  the  Government  of  something  like  $5,000,000. 
According  to  trustworthy  information,  the  Combine  can  sell 
between  October,  1916,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1917,  three 
thousand  cases  at  a  valuation  of  .$5,000  per  case,  which  would 
give  the  Government  a  revenue  of  $5,000,000,  a  small  sacrifice 
where  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  country  are  at 
stake.  And  President  Li  and  his  Cabinet  have  lost  no  time  in 
declaring  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise." 


CHINA  WAKING  UP — The  upheaval  of  the  Monarchy  has 
meant  more  than  a  political  change  in  China,  says  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Shanghai  North  China  Daily  News;  he 
describes  it,  indeed,  as  being  also  an  entire  revolution  of  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  Celestial,  and  he  writes: 

"The  President's  visit  to  Paotingfu  yesterday  is  suggestive 
of  the  process  of  development  slowly  but  surely  taking  place  in 
China.  A  thousand  students  graduated  at  the  Military  Acad- 
emy in  the  old  capital  of  Chihli,  and  the  President  went  one 
hundred  miles  by  train  to  attend  the  graduating  exercises, 
leaving  a1  (.»  a.m.  and  returning  at  4  p.m.  Therein  are  contained 
three  facts,  remarkable  because  they  are  indicative  of  a  state 
of  things  inconceivable  in  China  a  generation  ago. 

"The  least  significant  fact  is  that  it  is  possible  to  journey  a 
hundred  miles  from  Peking  into  the  interior,  to  do  solid  business 
at  one's  destination,  and  to  return  to  the  capital,  all  within  a 
few  hours. 

"Next  comes  the  fact  that  one  thousand  young  Chinese  of 
the  better  classes  have  just  comploted  a  military  education  of 
.I  modern  character,  fitting  them  for  commissioned  rank. 

'■Thirdly,  the  Ruler  of  the  Stale  calmly  walks  in  and  out  of 
his  palace,  drives  along  streets  in  his  motor,  brushes  through 
crowds  at  railway  stations,  makes  a  popular  address  to  a  crowd 
of  lads,  and  all  the  lime  is  doing  what,  everybody  thinks  natural 

and  proper. 

"Truly,  the  times  are  changing.  This  trip  of  the  President 
is  indicative  of  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  of  thought  in 
the  mind  of  China,  a  revolution  of  which  the  possibilities  arc 
equally  endless  and  encouraging." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


If  MUST  BE  ONLY  a  question  of  time  when  the  amateur 
Photographer  will  be  able  to  use  a  moving-picture  camera 
as  easily,  and  almost  as  cheaply,  as  he  now  uses  his  kodak. 
I  he  time,  in  fact,  has  already  arrived,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr 
Ernest  A.  Dench,  who  writes  on  "Movies  as  a  Hobby,"  in  The 
Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  February).     Those  who 
have  hesitated  to  take  up  motion-pictures  on    the  ground  of 
expense  are  assured  by  Mr.  Dench  that  the  private  field  is  no 
longer  monopolized  by  the  wealthy.     Those  who  fear  that  the 
motion-picture  camera  is   too  complicated  are  informed  that 
it  is  not.     It  differs  from  the  still  camera  only  in  its  machinery 
for  controlling  the  shutter.     When  a  crank  is  turned   the  lens 
opens  and  closes.      At   each  turn  of  the    crank  eight  frames 
each  of  which  is  one  inch  wide  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
height,  are  exposed.     He  goes  on: 

''As  the  standard  speed  is  sixteen  frames  a  second,  you  must 
no  turn  the  crank  more  than  twice  each  second.  WtowXh 
n  hand  you  should  be  able  to  adjust  this  speed.     This    at he 

sumeed      T'wTnf1^  ^  t0  **?  W  ifiBh  film  *>°  ^     <™! 
scene  y  1S  regardGd  aS  suffiei^t  for  the  average 

"It  is  more  than  mere  handle-turning,  believe  me'     Unless 

will  b    TdctVf  •  dLtaiI  S\adily  fr°m  Start  t0  fi™«    there 
will  be  a  decided  jerkiness  about  the  results.     The  knack  of 

ob  aining  an  evenly  balanced  scene  is  to  watch  the  view-finder 
while  turning  the  crank. 

"Do  not  let  people  move  about  too  quickly  unless  you  have  a 

uan  °on  ZmT^  ^  t0  ^  *  "V  ***  ^"oS  I 

Xrred      The  Z  P  movements  will,  in  all  probability,  be 

™',   The  Professional  cinematographer  never  allows  people 
to  travel  more  than  sixteen  inches  to  the  second 

fn,  ;!rWl11'  lf  y°?  a/e  Wise'  confine  yourself  to  outdoor  work 

or  interiors  are  only  for  the  advanced  worker.     It  is  only  when 

the    daylight   is   exceptionally   good   that   the   special   llht  „" 

equipment  can  be  avoided.  "gating 

"Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  developing.     Do  I  advise 

VU  tft  TecangatlV  •  °S  ?•*?**  thG  -cessar/work  yourse 
All  that  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  up  to  you.      A  complete  film 


MOVIES   FOR  EVERYBODY 


If  you  have  not  the  time  or  feel  you  would  rather  gain 
experience  before  attempting  this  delicate  work,  then  you  ca 
send  the  negative  out  to  be  developed.  The  charge  u'ill  prob- 
ably be  one  cent  a  foot.  You  will,  of  course,  need  at  leasl  one 
positive  printed  from  the  same.  The  charge  for  this  service 
usually  is  five  cents  a  foot,  which  includes  the  raw  film  \nv 
explanatory  matter  you  want  inserted  costs  eight  cents  a  foot 
A  conservative  estimate  for  a  twenty-foot  scene  with  explanatory" 
subtitles  is  about  $1.30.  J 

"After  you  are  completely  through  with  the  negative,  you 
can  reproduce  some  still  prints  from  the  same.  One  of  the 
animated  newspapers  has  occasion  to  run  stills  of  the  principal 
incidents  depicted  for  publication  in  their  house  organ.    Extra!-,  a 

ZmrZ°%nfe  C°PieS  C°me  °,Ut  Veiy  indistinetly,  so  still  prints 
are  run  off  from  the  particular  scenes  in  the  negative 

1  he  next  step  lies  in  viewing  your  completed  efforts.    Nat- 
urally, it  is  not  enough  to  cast  your  eyes  over  the  strip  of  celluloid 
You  want  to  see  it  in  motion  and  magnified  to  a  life-like  size 
You  will  need,   of    course,  a  projecting  machine.     There  are 
several  miniature  machines,  at  prices  ranging  from  S50  to  $150 
adaptable  for  the  purpose. 

"The  pictures  are  projected  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  to   t In- 
second      Handle   the   film   carefully   when    putting   It   on     „" 

rTll  'A?  d?  n°VelaX  the  pains  taken  until  y™  "»sP°ol  the 
reels  Always  is  the  best  motto.  This  precaution  will  insure 
the  film  being  kept  in  perfect  condition.     Mend  all  breaks  as 

sprockets""'  aPPUeS   a,S°  WheU  the  film    Ieaves  the 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  when  the  movie  becomes  a 
household  toy  its  apparatus  may  be  modified  in  some  way. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  a  projecting  machine  that  differs  from  the 
common  kind  as  a  reflectoscope  does  from  an  ordinary  lantern 
The  light  is  reflected  from  its  film  instead  of  passing  through  it, 
says  Mr.  E.  A.  Dime,  who  describes  it  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  January  27): 

"In  place  of  a  transparent  film  through  which  the  powerful 

imnn\°>      1  "%* ^  ^  ^  P&SS'   there  is  a  P»P«  "bbon 
upon    which    the    light   rays    from    thirteen    21    candle-power 
circularly  arranged  incandescent  lamps  impinge,  and  from  which 
they  are  reflected      So  intense  is  the  illumination  upon   each 
single  picture  of  the  paper  strip,  when  it  is  m  position,  that  it 


Bj  courtesj  of  -The  Scientific  im.ricau,"  w  York 
A  ^tor-driven  motion-picture  camera  which  needs  no  tripod  can 
be  operated  by  pushing  a  button,  and  can  use  paper  nims. 


MOTION-PICTURE   APPARATUS   FOR    HOME   USE. 


A  projector  which  use.  the  paper  lllms.     Prints  are  taken  from  a  re'- 
ulataon  him.  and  the  pictures  are  reflected  upon  the  screen,    ~ 


KH 
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appears,  as  viewed  from  the  front,  to  be  a  white-hot  rectangle. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  red 
and  infra-red  rays  of  the  spectrum — the  heat  rays — are  absorbed 
by  the  ring  of  aluminum  reflectors  placed  outside  of  the  lamps 
for  the  double  purpose  of  directing  the  light  rays  to  the  picture 
on  the  paper  strip  while  at  the  same  time  absorbing  the  heat 
from  the  light  and  rendering  the  latter  harmless  to  the  paper 
when  concentrated  upon  it.  As  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  electrical 
energy  of  an  incandescent  lamp  is  dissipated  in  the  form  of 
radiant  heat,  one  can  readily  see  how  important  it  is  to  absorb 
this  heat,  preventing  it  from  reaching  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  loss 
in  illumination  from  the  use  of  aluminum  in  place  of  silver  is 
estimated  to  be  about  20  per  cent 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  new  projector  gives  a  hundred  times 
the  illumination  per  square  inch  of  surface  of  any  of  the  com- 
mercial reflecting  apparatus  at  present  on  the  market  for  pro- 
jecting colored  postal-cards  and  the  like.  This,  of  course,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  small  size  of  the  picture  on  a  standard 
film,  which  is  reproduced  the  same  size  on  the  paper  ribbon  used 
in  the  reflecting  motion-picture  machine.  As  the  ribbon  can 
be  stopt  at  any  point  when  being  run  through  the  projector,  any 
picture  which  it  is  desired  to  examine  can  be  studied,  so  that  all 
the  advantages  of  the  usual  reflectoscope  are  retained,  coupled 
with  the  delight  of  motion-pictures  of  children,  animals,  or 
anything  one  wishes  to  photograph. 

"Prints  on  paper  can  be  made  from  any  standard  motion- 
picture  negative  film,  but  for  home  use  a  very  neat  camera  has 
been  devised  in  which  the  100  feet  of  film  and  the  shutter  arc 
actuated  by  a  small  8-volt  electric  motor.   ...     To  operate  it, 

all   that   is  necessary  is  to  press   the   button \   compact 

developing  outfit  is  supplied  with  the  camera,  so  that  the 
amateur  can  develop  and  print  his  own  pictures  at  home  in 
any  dark  room  of  ordinary  dimensions 

"As  the  illustration  sh.nvs,  the  projector  is  very  simple  and  is 
operated  by  a  crank.  The  lamps  and  reflectors  are  so  arranged 
within  a  drum  that  they  illuminate  the  one  picture  in  place  in 
the  'gate,'  and  this  is  thrown  on  the  screen  through  a  central 
lens.  The  film  is  carried  on  two  reels  in  the  usual  way.  A 
picture  3x4  feet  in  size  and  larger  is  practical;  in  fact,  standard- 
sized  screen  pictures  for  halls  and  theaters  will  soon  be  attained." 


COMPETING   WITH   NIAGARA 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  of  the  vast  water-power  of 
Niagara  Falls  would  seem  to  make  Buffalo  a  peculiarly 
unfavorable  place  for  the  site  of  a  huge  electric  plant, 
run  by  steam-power.  Andyel  the  very  necessity  of  overcoming 
this  formidable  competition  seems  to  have  so  stimulated  the 
ingenuity  of  the  engineers  who  planned  the  huge  new  station  of 
the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Company  that  it  appear-  to  be 
noteworthy  for  high  efficiency.  !n  automatic  boiler-operation, 
in  the  economical  consumption  of  fuel,  in  tin  use  of  distilled 
water  for  feeding  the  boilers,  and  in  tin  means  taken  to  guard 
against  loss  of  heat,  this  plant  would  seem  to  he  far  ahead  of 
an\  of  its  predecessors  and  calculated  to  hold  its  own  almost 
within  hearing  of  tie  roar  of  the  falls.  To  quote  and  condense 
an  editorial  in  The  Electrical  World  (New  York,  February  3): 

"At  first  thought  it  seems  a  shade  worse  than  carrying  coals 
to  Newcastle  to  build  a  -team  generating  station  within  short 
range  of  the  great  hydroelectric  plants  at  Niagara.  If  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the-.-  plants  are  seriously  handi- 
capped in  ultimate  output  by  the  small-minded  policy  of  the 
Government  in  checking  the  use  of  water,  arid  that  the  great, 
industries  which  have  grown  up  about  Niagara  demand  even 
more  power  than  can  conveniently  be  furnished.  Consequently 
the  present  plant  has  been  undertaken  with  extremely  high 
efficiency  as  it-  chief  motive,     further,  the  art  of  automatic 

boiler-room    operation    has    been    carried    \fr\     far    so    that     not- 
only   is  the  plant   of  high   thermodynamic  efficiency,  hut  it  is 

Unusually  economical   from    the   standpoint    of   labor. 

" Fundamentally,  il  i   a  I    pieal  turbo-generator  plant  special- 
ized for  the  extremely  economical  use  of  fuel.     The  boiler  system 
ot able  for  the  larg<    size  and  high  t  hernial  i'ii  pacitj  of  t  he  units. 
The  fuel  i-  dumped  from  car-  into  a  crusher  which  reduces  the 
run-of-mine  coal  to  uniform  size,  and  this  is  lifted  by  a  conveyor 

to    a     7,500-ton    bunker    at     the    !(>[>    of    the    I  .oiler-hollse.       Thence 

•I  to  tic    stokers  bj   gravitj   and  ftrom  this  point 

tic-  op.  rati', n   of   th  ic  arlv    automatic  a-   it,  can    be 


made.  The  forced-draft  fans  are  automatically  controlled  in 
response  to  the  steam-pressure.  All  the  boilers  have  a  complete 
system  of  automatic-draft  regulation,  and  the  entire  fuel  feed 
system  is  designed  to  operate  with  as  little  human  attention  as 
is  possible.  The  firing  system  is  guaranteed  to  give  an  over-all 
boiler  efficiency  ranging  from  70  to  77  per  cent.,  according  to 
load.  This  very  high  figure  combines  with  the  high  turbo- 
generator efficiency  to  give  the  station  about  the  highest  overall 
efficiency  from  coal  pile  to  busbars  as  yet  recorded. 

"One  quite  unusual  feature  of  the  plant,  aside  from  the  pro- 
visions for  firing,  lies  in  the  use  of  distilled  water  for  the  boiler 
feed.  The  engineers  foresaw  that  the  raw  water  from  the 
Niagara  River  would  cause  scale,  which  would  materially  reduce 
the  efficiency  of  the  plant  and  necessitate  shut-downs  for  cleaning, 
consequently  an  evaporating  plant  of  the  capacity  of  fifteen  tons 
of  water  per  hour  was  provided.  The  distillate  not  needed  at 
once  for  the  boilers  is  being  stored  in  a  tank  system  intended  at 
all  times  to  contain  enough  distilled  water  to  fill  a  boiler  immedi- 
ately. A  complete  system  of  metering  the  feed  water  is  in  use, 
and  the  provisions  for  the  saving  of  heat  at  every  stage  of  the 
system  are  remarkably  complete.  Both  feed-water  system  and 
the  main  steam-piping  are  in  duplicate,  the  latter  being  of 
valves,  and  the  whole  piping  system  is  elaborately  heat  steel 
with  extra  heavy  flange  bolting,  and  special  steel  insulated,  the 
main  steam-pipes  having  four  inches  of  magnesia  coating.  With 
respect  to  the  elimination  of  thermal  losses  all  along  the  line 
from  the  stokers  to  the  turbo-generators  this  station  appears 
to  be  equaled  by  few  and  excelled  by  none.  It  impresses  one 
as  a  singularly  well-planned  generating  station  which  ought  in 
economy  of  operation  to  repay  many  times  over  the  care  that  has 
been  spent  upon  it." 


LUCK   AND   PRIMITIVE   RELIGION 

AN  EXPLANATION  of  primitive  or  savage  religious  be- 
/—\  liefs,  which  links  them  very  closely  with  the  existence 
■*■  -*-  of  what  we  call  "chance"  or  "luck,"  is  made  by  A.  G. 
Keller  in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York,  February).  The 
basic  idea  of  this  explanation  he  credits  to  the  late  Prof.  Wil- 
liam G.  Sumner,  of  Yale;  the  elaboration  of  it  is  his  own.  The 
average  man  ascribes  to  "luck"  those  happenings  whose  causes 
are  obscure  to  him.  The  educated  man  knows  that  the  causes 
are  there,  but  he  is  apt  to  use  the  term  just  the  same.  The 
savage  recognizes  the  existence  of  these  causes,- but  is  not  con- 
lent  with  Lumping  them  together  under  a  general  name.  lie 
must  personify  them,  and  the  result  is  that  he  peoples  nature 
v/ith  all  sorts  of  hidden  beings.     Says  the  writer,  in  substance: 

"Luck  is  a  name  for  that  which  is  inexplicable  on  our  stage 
of  knowledge,  or  in  view  of  our  unwillingness  to  take  the  trouble 
to  get,  or  apply  that,  knowledge.  It  is  what  we  are  too  ignorant 
or  too  unenterprising  to  figure  out.  Omitting  the  latter  con- 
sideration as  representing  the  entrance  of  the  personal  equation, 
the  importance  assigned  to  luck  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 
of  knowledge.  This  means,  however,  since  the  knowable  is 
immeasurably  vast,  that,  the  luck  element  will  always  be.  an 
immense  factor  in  human  destiny. 

"Perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  point,  out  that  we  currently 
recognize  this  relation  of. chance  and  knowledge.  If  a  man 
lakes  no  chance,'  it  means  that,  he  is  informing  himself  to  the 
utmost  indeed,  he  may  even  be  fully  informed  and  'betting 
on  a  stire  thing.'  And  after  listening  awhile  to  a  person  whin- 
ing over  his  bad  luck,  are  we  not  often  exasperated  info  a,  par- 
tial personal  investigation  of  his  case,  with  the  result,  that  we 
find  'not  so  much  bad  luck  as  bad  management"?  Again,  when 
the  small  boy  lays  his  linger  upon  the  hot  stove,  we  comfort 
him  and  say:  'Hard  luck,  old  chap!'  It,  was  that,,  to  him  he 
'didn't  know  any  better.'  And,  in  our  condolence,  we  put 
ourselves  in  his  place.  If  a  grown  man  should  do  the  same 
thing  arid  howl  over  his  experience,  the  answer  might  be: 
'Serves  you  right!  You  knew  better  than  to  do  that— or,  any- 
how, you  ought,  to  have  known    belter.' 

"Now  the  savage  is  like  the  child.  His  knowledge,  beyond 
the  restricted  sphere  of  immediate  experience,  is  small.  The 
explicable,  to  him,  is  an  exceedingly  limited  range;  and  the 
range  of  the  inexplicable,  the  unreckonable,  is  correspond- 
ingly wide.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  (hat,  ill  luck,  even  a,  little 
of  it,  is  a,  vastly  more  serious  matter  to  him  than  to  civilized 
man,  and  the  significance  to  his  destiny  of  the  luck  element,  is 
indefinitely    enhanced.      It    forms    for    him,    as    the    facta    show, 


I 


toeit0falht  maj°r  ™nditi?ns  °f  ^  on  earth>  aad  »»«  adaptation 

strictoes      S""S     '  8  °Ut  Int°  a"  imP°rta»<<  set  of  social 

"Arid  if  we  recall  the  manifold  dangers  surrounding  human 

<">   before  the  barrier  of  civilization   was  built  up  to  afford 

it  some  protection  we  shall  not  be  surprized  at  the  prevXce 

eood     ot1?  fV°ldlng  ^  aS  °Ver  against  bterest  ta  attahTg 

good.  Our  far-away  ancestors,  and  their  present-day  represen- 
tatives, the  nature-peoples,  lived  and  live  in  a  direct  relation 
to  physical  environment,  one  full  of  perils  of  a  vital  order  Then- 
were  and  are  victims  of  a  vivid  fear  of  calamity;  the  -free  and 
noble  savage'  was  a  philosopher's  fantasm 

With  the  aleatory  [or  luck]  element,  especially  in  its  nega- 
tive phase  of  ill  fortune,  filling  the  perspective  as  an  e  d  rht 

"e  o^ir"1^^0^1^  °ne  °f  th6'ma*>r  conditions  of U  £2 
the  Punitive  man  at  once  sensed  the  discomfort  that  enforces 
adaptation.     His   attitude   could   not   be   one   of  indifference 

SonsThLl  I  mmf  deVGl°?  °[  harbOT  the  more  evol-d  £E£ 
lions  that  characterize  a  higher  civilization.     Yet  he  must  do 

something  to  avoid  ill;  and  for  that  he  must  have  some  exp  ant 
tion  ot  the  inexplicable. 

"This  was  the  issue  that  lay 
before  the  primitive  folk  in  the 
face  of  this  peculiar  and  inev- 
itable  life-condition.     If  any- 
body   imagines    that    they  at- 
tacked the  issue  and  solved  it 
by  a  conscious  rational  proce- 
dure, he  has  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  the  early  stages  of 
society's  evolution.  *  Primitive 
people  could  not  even  have  for- 
mulated the  issue,  let  alone  ap- 
plying    ratiocination  .    to     it. 
They   felt  it  in  a  dull  sort  of 
way,   and   squirmed  and  fum- 
bled about  to  dodge  the  pain  or 
•     secure  some  alleviation.     How, 
automatically  and  unrational- 
l.V,    to   get   hold   of   some   ex- 
planation of  the  inexplicable 

that  seems  to  be*  a  problem 
indeed  for  childlike  minds 
with  but  slight  and  unre- 
liable equipment  of  matter 
and  method." 

The  explanation  universally 
adopted  by  primitive  peoples 
was  that  of  spirits,  and  the 
origins  of  savage  religion  are 
thus  linked  very  closely  with 
the  existence  of  what  we 
call  "chance"  or  "luck."  To 
quote  again: 

"It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
recognition,   conscious  or   un- 
conscious,   of    (he   element   of 
chance    summoned    into    being 
the  idea  of  the  spirit  environ- 
ment.     That  conception  arose 
from    other  sources  altogether. 
But    it   was   there,  and  it  ex- 
plained  the  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable.     The    two   conceptions 
dovetailed  together,  and  out  of 
this  situation  arose  that  impor- 
tant complex  of  social  institu- 
tions of  primitive  times  which 
we    know  as  primitive  religion 

stand  and  provide  against  they  do  not  so  designate  TheTaiSe 
o  he  aleatory  element  has  been  much  restricted  by  the  growth 
of. knowledge-we  do  not  need  the  supernatural  expiation 
p  fossils,  or  thunder,  or  the  plague  any  more,  but  explain  by 
lower   causes  where  they  can  he  enlisted  ' 

•'However  the  rarfee  of  (he  aleatory  element,  as  the  inexpli- 
cable ,s  ami  always  has  been,  infinite;  ami  so  the  inroads  f 
knowledge  and  science  amount  in  the  end  to  subtracting  some- 
thing  from    infinity.     The   remainder  is   still   infinite       BtU     t 
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satisfies    the    mind   and    clarifies   the   course  of  social    evolution 
to  no te   tins  one  among  the  several  cases  of  adaptation 
eon^ons  exhlb  ted   by  ,(](.  (.;|(.(.  b^dbeennoluct 

element,  there  mighl  have  been  a  very  different  sort  ofanhnkm 
daimonism    and  religion.      As  [,    actually   has  been,  the  ,     '■ 

uasacond.t.onof   hfeonearth    to    which    men  automatic^ 

adjusted  themselves   by  recourse   to   the  development    of  the 
religious  institutions."  muyuwm    01    me 

A  VEGETABLE   EFFICIENCY-CHART 

SCHEME  to  put  modern  efficiency  methods  into  the 
backyard  vegetable-garden  is  described  in  The  Gardi  n 
Magazine  (New  York).  It  consists  of  a  piece  0f 
board  with  horizontal  grooves  cut  at  equal  distances  and 
numbered  to  represent  rows  in  a  garden.  The  perpendicular 
columns  are  ruled  for  the  months  of  the  growing  season  and 
are  of  width  proportionate  to   the   activities   of   these   months. 

Card  strips  cut  into  lengths 
to  correspond  with  the  period 
of  time  that  the  crop  will 
occupy  the  ground  have  the 
crops'  names  written  upon 
them  and  are  inserted  along 
the  row  grooves.  Says  the 
writer: 


"By  this  means  the  gardener 
can  see  at  a  glance  just  what 
space  will  be  available  in  the 
garden  at  any  given  date  ac- 
cording to  the  plantings  then 
in   the  rows.     Taken    in    con- 
nection with  one  hundred   and 
ten  various  planting  tables, 
the  beginner  would   be   better 
able  to  visualize  the  develop- 
ment of  his  garden   plot    and 
plow  ahead  for  successions.-" 

The  inventor,  Air.  Charles 
Garwood  Hodges,  writes  that 
on  a  Mo  x  35-foot  plot  in  his 
own  garden,  using  this  chart. 
he  raised  $50  worth  of  green 
vegetables  last  year.     He  says: 

"The  object  of  this  chart   i- 
to    teach    the    novice,  as    well 
as  the  experienced  man.  inten- 
sive gardening  as  practised  by 
experts — to    make     two     \  ege- 
tables     grow     where     one    crrew 
before.      It   enables  on.'  to  vis- 
ualize and  plan  in  advance  for 
the    whole    season    bis    entire 
garden.     It  is  astonishing  what 
your  small  back-yard  plot   ,-an 
be     mad.'     to     yield     In      hea\  \ 

Fertilizing   and    this    scientific 

method  of  arrangement.  This 
tested  and  proved  practical 
system  tea. -lies  at  a  glan.-e 
what  usually  requires  several 
years  to  learn  from  experience. 
To  the  progressive  gardener 
this  chart  is  a  boon  tinan- 
an.l   a   source    of    never-ending 


cially    (doubling    his    income) 
interest." 

The  chart  is  useful  also  as  a  constant  reminder  of  the  time 
'or  planting  successive  crops  „t'  vegetables  su.-h  as  peas  green 
eorn,  beans,  and  the  like.  By  following  the  planting  schedule 
indicated  by  the  card  strips,  the  gardener's  table  should  be 
supplied  continually  with  these  vegetables  from  the  maturing 
*lme  01  ^e  first  planting  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
bearing  season.  The  char,  serves,  therefore,  as  a  practical  and 
constant  planting-guide  for  the  entire  garden  season 
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TO   OPEN'  UP   RUSSIAN   ASIA 


\  LMOST  NO  INTEREST  has  been  taken  by  Americans 
/-\  in  a  movement  in  Russian  Asia  approximately  dupli- 
A.  JL  eating  our  westward  migration  of  several  decades  ago. 
The  Russian  colonization  of  Siberia,  Trans-Caspia,  and  Turkestan 
has  not  attracted  in  this  country  the  attention  that  would  have 
been  expected  among  a  people  who  have  themselves  colonized 
and  developed  a  wilderness  in  much  the  same  manner.  The 
march  of  the  Russian  pioneers  to  the  East  is  startlingly  similar 
to  our  own  great  pioneer  overflow  to  the  West,  and  the  con- 
quering of  a  continent  wrongly  reputed  to  be  a  desert,  and 
overrun  with  hostile  tribes,  goes  on  steadily  with  them,  altho 
with  more  system  and  more  governmental  direction  than  accom- 
panied our  great  pioneer  movement.  The  railway  phase,  cor- 
responding to  the  projection  and  construction  of  our  own 
transcontinental  railways,  is  now  in  progress.  In  our  issue  for 
November  25  last  we  excerpted  an  article  by  Edouard  Blanc, 
the  French  explorer,  on  the  Russian  colonization  of  Siberia  and 
the  Asiatic  steppes.  In  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  same  magazine, 
the  Annales  de  Geographie  (Paris),  Mr.  Blanc  treats  of  the  trans- 
portation phase.     He  writes: 

"The  Trans-Siberian  alone  could  not  suffice  for  the  purpose. 
It  had  to  be  supplemented  sooner  or  later  by  a  complete  net  of 
local,  agricultural,  and  mining  railroads.  At  the  start,  for 
political  and  economic  reasons,  the  State  had  to  take  the  in- 
itiative. After  two  years  of  preliminary  labor,  the  plan  was 
finished  in  July,  1911,  and  the  work  itself  began  at  the  end  of 
that  year  with  an  initial  credit  of  SlOfi.l )()(),( )()().  The  total 
mileage  of  12,000  was  to  be  financed  with  ss()0,000,0(M). 

"The  general  plan  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  transconti 
nental  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  parallel  roads 
with  transversal  or  diagonal  lines  as  feeders;  but  while  the  North- 
American  distance  between  the  parallel  systems  is  about  ninety 
miles,  the  distance  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  view  of  the  sparsity  of 
the  population,  is  180  miles." 

Our  author  treats  separately  of  the  Trans-Siberian,  the  Trans- 
Caspian,  and  the  Orenburg-Tashkend  line.  The  first  section 
of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  from  Teheliabinsk,  the  entrance- 
gate  to  Siberia,  to  Irkutsk,  is  1,962  miles  long;  the  length  of 
the  Trans-Baikal  line,  comprising  the  detour  around  Lake 
Baikal,  built  during  the  Japanese  war  to  avoid  transfer  across 
t  he  lake,  is  911  miles,  ending  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  Thence  to 
Vladivostok,  via  Harbin,  the  distance  in  1,029  miles.  Finally, 
the  Ussuri  branch,  from  Habarovsk  to  Vladivostok,  which, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Amur  system,  will  form  part  of  the 
main  line,  is  461  miles  long.  The  total  distance  from  Moscow 
to  Vladivostok,  as  our  author  puts  it  for  his  French  readers,  is 
ten  times  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Marseilles.  For  Americans 
it  may  be  put  as  1,500  miles  farther  than  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  Passing  next  to  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway,  our 
author  says: 

"Its  construction  goes  back  to  the  heroic  epoch  of  the  con- 
quest of  Turkestan.  Without  connection  with  the  European 
network,  with  a  precarious  base  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  without  port  and  drinkable  water, General  Annen- 
koff  built  this  railroad  across  the  land  of  the  hostile  Turkomans, 
who  opposed  the  Russian  invasion  with  desperate  courage. 
The  principal  halting-places  were  Geok-Tepe,  made  famous 
through  General  Skobeleff's  siege  and  \rictorious  assault; 
Askabad,  the  later  capital  of  the  Trans-Caspian  Province;  Merv; 
Tchardjoui,  where  the  Amu-Daria  (the  ancient  Oxus),  the 
greatesl  Btream  of  Central  Asia,  was  crossed,  and,  finally, 
Samarkand,  the  historic  capital,  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
\iu  The  total   length  of   the   line,  from   Krasnovodsk,  on 

the  Caspian  Sea,  to  Samarkand  is  906  miles. 

'■After  fifteen  .Mar-,  the  line  was,  under  enormous  difficulties, 

extend  to  Tashkend,  the  political  capital  of  Turkestan, 

and,  finally,  to  Fergana,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Syr-Dana, 

(tb  This    valley   is   the   orchard   of   Asia, 

ling  3,000,000  Inhabitants  and   pro  iding   the   neighboring 

,    fa  dried  fruits  and  cotton,  which  latter,  for  the  last 

tv,,  and  owing  to  the  Russians,  has  become  the 

pri  ,    the   country's   wealth.      The  district,  capital, 


Andijan,  which  in  1889  had  a  population  of  40,000,  now  has 
78,000.  The  total  length  of  the  Trans-Caspian  from  Krasnovodsk 
to  Andijan  is  1,223  miles." 

Recently  four  new  branches  have  been  built,  the  whole  being 
now  known  as  the  Railroad  of  Central  Asia,  and  bearing  the 
general  character  of  a  strategical  line.  The  construction,  in 
1895,  of  the  railroad  from  Rostof  on  the  Don  to  Petrovsk  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  changed  the  situation  somewhat.  A  few  years 
later  the  European  hue  reached  Astrakhan.  But  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  was  still  fraught  with  many  difficulties. 
Central  Asia  got  her  regular  service  only  after  the  completion  of 
the  Orenburg-Tashkend  line.  Europe  now  regularly  gets  her 
furs  and  wool  from  Turkestan,  which,  in  turn,  ships  her  much- 
needed  petroleum  directly  from  Baku.  Of  the  Orenburg- 
Tashkend  line  Mr.  Blanc  writes:     • 

"This  line,  which  has  replaced  a  caravan-track  of  1,320  miles, 
passes  through  a  desert  where  the  commercial  possibilities  at 
the  beginning  were  nil.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  enormous  export  of  Central  Asiatic  cotton  has  paid  all  the 
expenses  of  construction  and  administration.  This  has  earned 
for  the  line  its  nickname  of  '  The  Cotton  Line.'  It  has  become 
the  commercial  railroad  of  Turkestan,  while  the  Trans-Caspian 
has  remained  the  administrative,  political,  and  strategic  line. 

' '  The  Orenburg-Tashkend  system  was  built  with  great  rapidity. 
Begun  in  1900,  it  was  in  working  shape  in  1904  for  more  than 
600  miles;  from  Tashkend  on  it  follows  the  course  of  the  Syr- 
Daria  River.  On  reaching  the  northern  edge  of  the  Aral  Sea, 
it  turns  aside  to  Orenburg,  passing  through  the  steppes.  The 
stations  are  few  and  of  little  importance;  its  total  length  is 
1  :  138  miles.  The  traffic  is  very  considerable :  in  1909  it  amounted 
to  1,083,389,000  tons,  of  which  435,0(50,000  went  from  Europe 
to  Asia  and  648,329,000  in  the  opposite  direction." 

To  this  vast  net  of  Russo-Asiatic  railroads  the  new  system, 
now  building,  and  officially  known  as  the  Turkestan-Siberian 
Railroad,  must  be  added.  One  of  its  many  purposes  is  to  form 
a  link  with  the  Trans-Siberian  and  Trans-Caspian,  thereby  con- 
necting the  latter  still  closer  with  the  European  system.  Its 
main  importance,  however,  lies  in  furthering  the  Asiatic  coloniz- 
ation scheme  of  the  Russian  (lovernment.  The  principal  dis- 
trict to  be  reopened  to  European  settlers  is  the  so-called  "Land 
of  the  Seven  Rivers"  (Semiretche) ,  about  600  miles  from  the 
northeastern  border  of  Turkestan.  One  of  its  largest  cities  is 
Tokmak,  the  ancient  capital  of  Djaggatai,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Ghengis  Khan.  The  present  chief  town  is  Vernyi,  founded 
by  the  Russians  and  having  a  population  of  over  40,000.  The 
cemeteries  of  the  old  Nestorian  colonists  are  very  numerous,  and 
the  Syrian  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  engraved  vertically 
in  Chinese  fashion,  are  a  great  archeological  curiosity.  Anol  her 
and  a  still  more  isolated  district  to  be  covered  by  the  new  rail- 
road, lies  southeast  of  the  Land  of  the  Seven  Rivers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  Its  principal  city  is  Prjevalsk, 
called  so  after  the  Russian  explorer,  Prjevalski,  who  died  there  in 
November,  1888.     To  quote  further: 

"The  European  colonies  founded  in  these  regions,  altho 
prosperous,  have  suffered  from  their  enormous  distance  from 
Kurope,  1,800  miles  to  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  took  a  month 
with  a  combination  of  railroad  and  relays,  or  three  months 
'with  one's  own  horses,  to  reach  that  Asiatic  Switzerland.  The 
Government  intends  gradually  to  instal  there  the  European 
Don  Cossacks  as  a  kind  of  military  outpost  against  the  yellow 
races  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  carriers  of  Russian  colonization 
to  the  semisavage  mountaineers. 

"The  Cossacks,  who  are  an  anomalous  element  in  their  present 
European  surroundings,  will  be  absolutely  at  home  in  the  land 
ofKuldja  and  in  the  fertile*  valley  of  the  river  Hi,  both  recon- 
quered by  their  brethren  quite  recently  for  the  kittle  Father 
in  Petrograd. 

"Here,  in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  adapted,  with  rich 
pasture  lands  and  great  fishing  possibilities,  with  enormous 
hunting-grounds  lying  before  them,  the  Cossacks  will  easily 
amalgamate  with  Ihe  natives,  and,  in  lime  of  war,  be  able 
'  to  furnish  200,000  riders  and  400,000  horses,  every  Cossack 
having  a  reserve  horse. 

"If    there  could    have    been     transported    in    time  a,  sul'lieienf 
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WHERE   RUSSIA  IS   BUILDING  A  GREAT  RAILWAY  SYSTE^O   DEVELOP  IT8   '  PAR  EAST 1     " 


number  of  Don  Cossacks  from   Orenburg  to  Manchuria    the 

itnno  >f.  ,  ■        ^    R"sS1an    commander-in-chief   had    only 

t^T  ^0rses-hls  lnfanfy  was  685,000  strong-to  oppose  to 
the  flankmg  movement  of  the  Japanese  general.       .     **  t0 

Fortunately  for  Russia  and   the  Allies,   the  new  railroad 
whose  plan  was  approved  by  the  Czar  as  far  back  as  1 9^3   wa' 
not  ready  yet  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war"  fo^how  wouk 

ern  baettreefi  T^'  ^f*"  the  °°SSacks  ba<*  to  tnl  Wel 
SSl^        S    °Ver    the   lnilnitio— bered    Trans-Siberian 

The  author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  construction 

th  i     fT   r  length'  iMhlding  branches>  almost  ^als 

°L  ^  T;anS"Siberi--     Lack  of  wood  for  sleepers  and  of 
coal  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  this  gigantic  piece  of  engineering 
which   will   open    to   European   civilization   practically   a  new 

ZZC^ZZIT of  Asia' with  — s  ^m^ 

Still  other  lines,  either  contemplated  or  already  in  construe 
^  are  those  from  Tyumen  to  Omsk,  the  nortl.ast  r  l 

(also.knownas  the  Tavda  line),  the  Obdorsk  and  Troitsk  branches 
The  improvement  of  the  Central  Siberian  system  is  still  in  S 
arhest  stage;    no  decision  has  yet  been  made  even  LL rdi t 
>-  nnportantlLena  line,  winch  is  expected  to  open  2T«2 
bearing  basmof  tha(  lW     ^  Ru  *       ^J 

tioruzed  to  a  certain  extent  the  Asiatic  railroad  policy  Tlhe 


Russian  Government.  The  two  former  terminals  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny  have  been  eliminated,  and  even  Vladivostok  is  now 
reached  by  a  roundabout  way.  The  direct  line,  passing  through 
Manchuria  and  Harbin,  over  Chinese  territory,  is  in  danger  of 
bemg  cut     ff  in  time  of  ^       Tq  mm  ^  ^^  ^ 

after  the  European  War,  Russia  will  be  in  the  possession  of  a  vast 
railroad  network  in  northern  and  central  Asia,  which  will  permit 
he  Empire  of  the  Czar  to  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  economic 
history  of  the  world. 


A    HOSPITAL    FOR    TYPHOID    "CARRIERS"-,*    unique 
hospital  recently  established  at  Addington  Park,  near  Croydon 
England   by  the  Red  Cross  Society.  ls  described  in  The  Mode^ 
Hospital  (St.  Louis,  February).     Says  this  magazine: 

"Originally  started  for  the  treatment  of  acute  infective  cases 

or  Clearing-house  for  carrier  cases-  eonseaiifiTitlv  i»nB(  r  n 
Patients  are.  from  a  clinical  point  of  viW  conv^cente  Tntv 
are  however,  retained  in  hospital  until  bacteriological  Uumn  i 
tion  has  shown  that  they  can  be  discharged  without  b  W  i 
danger  to  the  community  as  'carriers.'  Dr.  E  C  Hort  U,e 
honorary  physician  and  director  of  the  laboratory  has Treated 

after  aeute  symptoms  have  ceased,  and  even  ^be    ,b    ,  ,," m 

STS  a  SfiEl  "I?"11  ,'"  "V,"T  ™y'  h"  "^  '"':"';'   '" 
nizea  as  a  difficult}   m  the  management  of  these  cases    uiH  ,)T . 

non-re^gmtHm  of  this  fact   has   undoubtedlv    n     on  ier  ve'i^ 

brought   about    the   spread  of  the   disease    especial  v     ,   Tnd  I 

Ordinary  hospital  accommodation  is  not  avaSefor  Ae  c^ 

.  ■    ,  ,i';::,'::'"; """  '■rn" |,;"i™,s' ""«  «  ^   ": 


REEDUCATING  THE   WOUNDED 


ONE  OF  THE  ALLEVIATIONS  of  the  human  misery 
due  to  the  European  War  is  the  organized  and  intelligent 
effort  in  the  belligerent  countries  to  rescue  disabled 
soldiers  from  the  scrap-heap  to  which  they  were  formerly  con- 
signed. The  results  have  been  marvelous,  and  the  gain  both 
for  society  and  the  individual  has  been  enormous.     Men  who  in 


LLOYD   GEORGE    IN    Wool). 

A  caricature  of  the  British  Premier  made  bj  a  disabled  English 
soldier  at  the  Lord  Roberts  Workshops,  Fulham  Road,  wh,ere  the 
workers  make  a  specialty  of  painted  wooden  figures. 


other  ages  would  have  been  morose  and  pitiful  derelicts, .  or 
contented  recipients  of  public  charity,  now  know  the  joys  that 
spring  from  the  accomplishmenl  of  useful  and  interesting  work, 
at  a  compensation  which  assures  independence. 

In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  has  Keen  a  gain  both  for  the 
individual  and  the  community,  since  the  man  debarred  from  the 
hard  manual  labor  which  Formerly  gained  his  livelihood  has 
developed  unsuspected  artistic  abilitj  in  the  exercise  of  crafts 
•  ailing  for  less  of  physical  strength,  bul  more  of  judgment, 
and  skill.  The  current  number  of  Lea  Arts  'Paris;  has 
an  art  iele  upon  t  he  exhibition^recenl  Ij  held  at  t  he  Musee  <  ralliera 
of  article-  made  bj  mutilated  men  who  have  been  reeducated 
professionally.  The  curator  of  the  museum,  Mr.  Eugene  Delard, 
obsen  i 

'When  the  idea  of  this  exhibition  came  to  us,  six  months  ago, 
some  people,  while  warinl'.  approving  the  idea,  found  it  over- 
bold and  a  trifle  premature.  The  directors  of  the  Reeducation 
'•titer-  themselves  were  prudently  reserved  and  exhibited  a 
tendem-  t.,  defer  t  he  date  of  t  he  exhibit,  which,  to  be  convincing, 
must  <«<■>■  arily  show  results  rather  than  attempts.  This  was 
A  modi  sty  on  their  part,  a  misunder  tanding  of  their 

,  merits,  and  also  of  the  infinite  resources  of  our  race,  which 


rarely  foresees,  never  prepares,  but  adapts  itself  to  everything 
with  marvelous  decision  and  facility. 

"After  paying  a  just  homage  to  the  zeal,  devotion,  and  highly 
intelligent  direction  of  the  teachers  who  receive  the  wrecks  of 
the  war  and  reinstate  them  in  the  laborious  life  of  their  native 
land,  we  must  bend  the  knee  before  these  brave  men  who,  after 
having  so  nobly  paid  their  debt  to  their  country  with  their  own 
persons,  now  devote  their  splendid  courage  and  their  patient 
energy  to  regain  their  place  in  the  world  of  labor  with  precarious 
means. 

"We  have  here  a  prodigy  of  will-power  which  few  among  us 
liad  suspected.  To  appreciate  it,  we  have  only  to  think  for  a 
moment  of  the  change  of  habits,  the  transposition  of  existence, 
which  awaits  even  those  who  return  uninjured  from  the  war. 
For  a  long  time  they  have  lived  an  intense  physical  life,  alert 
and  adventurous,  with  rushing  blood  and  muscles  taut  for 
sudden  efforts  involving  various  risks.  And  if  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  regaining  order  and 
methods,  adapting  themselves  to  slow  and  peaceful  tasks, 
what  shall  we  say  of  those  who  face  such  tasks  still  suffering 
from  the  wounds  received,  and  in  doubt  and  anguish  as  to  the 
future? 

"  But  they  may  be  completely  reassured.  The  proof  has  been 
given — and  how  magnificently  and  how  movingly — that  the 
cripple  will  not  linger  on  the  margin  of  life,  that  he  is  not  a 
weakling,  a  social  outcast,  the  object  of  a  casual  charitable  pity, 
but  an  element  of  useful  energy,  a  creature  of  conscious  valor 
and  strength  who  has  reconquered  by  lofty  struggle  his  place 
in  the  society  of  workers,  and  will  assist  in  the  rebirth  of  the 
country  he  has  helped  to  save." 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  says  Mr.  Delard,  the  public  has  been 
enabled  to  see  "the  extraordinarily  rapid  readaptations  which 
are  revealed  in  all  branches  of  work  in  the  Oalliera  exposition, 
and  the  skill,  the  ingenuity,  the  mastery  of  these  new  workmen 
whom  nothing  had  seemed  to  predestinate  to  the  work  they 
accomplish."  Even  more!  Numerous  among  them  are  those 
who  have  found  the  means,  in  this  stern  test,  of  "rising  some 
degrees  in  the  social  scale  and  bettering  their  condition."  Some 
cripple  suffering  from  the  loss  of  arm  or  leg,  and  who  formerly 
was  a  miner,  mason,  or  t  he  like  before  the  war,  has  now  become  a 
cabinet-maker,  jewel-maker,  an  industrial  designer,  or  clerk, 
already  employed  and  honorably  earning  his  own  livelihood. 
The  encouraging  story  proceeds: 

"  If  the  Musee  Oalliera  had  held  to  its  initial  and  clearly  defined 
program  of  professional  education,  properly  so  called,  it  would 
have  been  very  interesting,  to  be  sure,  bul-  more  severe  of  aspect, 
with  drier  documentation,  holding  to  a  field  which  in  itself  has 
but  remote  relations  with  art.  In  receiving,  besides  cripples 
returned  to  civic  life,  wounded  men  whose  cases  are  still  uncer- 
tain, and  who  will  perhaps  eventually  become  almost  free  from 
pain,  we  have  stimulated  individual  initiative,  encouraged  im- 
agination, and  have  here  and  there  discovered  genuine  artists 
among  occasional  workers. 

■"It  is  to  these  that  the  Exposition  owes  its  gaiety  of  aspect, 
its  charm,  its  color,  and,  we  do  not,  hesitate  to  declare,  its  very 
modern  note;  for  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  general  ap- 
pearance from  other  exhibitions  of  current  decorative  art  here- 
tofore given  in  the  museum. 

"From  this  exhibit,  whose  popularity  grows  daily,  certain  in- 
formation, infinitely  precious  and  comforting,  is  to  be  derived:  in 
t  he  first  place,  life  heiieel'ort  h  is  assured  by  labor  to  the  thousands 

of  beings  who  remain,  despite  their  physical  losses,  live  forces, 
useful  wheels,  far  more  numerous  than  one  would  have  believed, 
in  the  great  social  machine,  for  it  is  now  averred  that  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  cripples  are  perfectly  teachable;  in  'the  second 
place,  the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  which  lights  to  obtain 
the  work  of  these  brave  men,  the  commerce  which  solicits  them, 
the  industry  which  reclaims  them. 

"To  cite  but  one  example,  the  directors  of  the  great  bazaars  of 
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A  TAPESTRY  EXECUTED  BY  A  ONE-ARMED  CRIPPLE. 


Men  who  were  fonnerly  .nanual  laborers  nave,  since  bein^  cripple      d       ,       ^"—  CRIPPLE. 

Physical  strength,  but  more  of  judgment,  taTte,  and till   'To  thet  S2T2S,  7*5?  f  ^  *  **  eX8refae  °f  CTaftS  <*  for  '**> 
_ _^ ere  Is  gd,n  botn  for  th«  individual  and  the  community. 


Paris  and  the  provinces  have  come  to  us  asking  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  the  bureaus  of  reeducation.  And  it  is  fhe  renaissance 
of  the  French  toy  which  will  spring  from  this  and  JSh!! 
the  world  whence  the  German  rubbish  hid driven  it  g  ^ 
And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  other  industries  everv  one 
among  manufacturers  and  customers  having  it  at  heart  to  employ 

now  Ts^d  * '  *"  ^^  °f  ™^  *<*»*"  *HX 


WHEN   TEUTON   MEETS   TEUTON 

IS    IT   LINCOLN  OR  NIETZSCHE  whose  principles  will 
prevail  in  the  days  to  come?     The  issue  is  set  by  a  gentleman 
of  Germanic  birth  and   residence,  Dr.  Oscar  Levy,  and  is 
met  by  a  fellow  Teuton,  in  America,  Mr.  J.  S.  Eichelberger 
Dr.  Levy  is  quoted  in  the  New  York   Times  as  saying  that 
democracy   is    doomed,"    and    "Dr.    Levy   is   undoubtedly   a 
great  psychologist,"  says  Mr.  Eichelberger  in  a  tone  that  reminds 
us  ol   Mark  Antony's  asseverations  that  "Brutus  is  an  honor- 
able man.       Dr.  Levy  has  the  right,  says  his  critic,  "to  glorify 
Nietzsche  and   to    despise  America    as   'the    greatest    area    of 
middle-class  mentality  that  the  world  has  ever  known."'     But 
Mr.  Eichelberger  sees  that  "one  hundred  million  brave  and  free 
people     are  willing  to  defend  democracy  from  whatever  quarter 
it   is   assailed.     "There   is   no   division,    there  are  no   parties, 
factions    races,  conditions,  or  creeds  iu  the  United  States  ,ho 
wuj  not  serve  or  suffer,  live  or  die,  'that  government   of  the 
people,  by ^  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth.         Thus  is   quoted   the  guiding  star  of  democracy   as 
against  the  one  that  leads  its  enemies.     Dr.  Oscar  Lew  is  the 
Enghsh  translator  of  Nietzsche's  work  and  is  Ins  greatest  eham- 
Pion     He  lived  in  England  prior  to  the  war.  bul   being  un- 
naturalized, he    was  compelled    to    return    to    Germany      His 
statementabout  the  collapse  of  democracy  is  passed  on  through 
the  New  York   Times  of    February   1,  by   Fran.   Hugo   Krebs 
Mho  received  it   from    the    learned  doctor.     This  Nietsschean 


apostle  calls  the  war  "stupid  and  hopeless,"  and  thinks  Europe 
will  emerge  from  it  "united,  as  Nietzsche  has  alreadv  pointed 
out."     Nietzsche,  we  are  told,   "made  many  caustic  remarks 
about  both  the  Germans  and  the  British  because  he  disliked 
the  materialism  of  both  countries,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
the  Cologne  Gazette  quoted  him  as  to  the  British  and  the  London 
Times  as  to  the  Germans,   thus   furnishing  one  of    the  many 
literary  incongruities  of  the  war."     The  author  of  "  Thu*  Spake 
Zarathustra.."  in  fact,  bore  a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  philo- 
sophical responsibility  for  the  conflict.     Dr.  Lew  feels  that  his 
great  teacher  has  at  present  no  "particular  message  to  any  but 
a  limited  number  in  America";    but  if  he  could  speak  he  might 
restate  what  his  disciple  here  formulates: 

"This   war  will  result   in   greatly   strengthening   the  oppo«i- 

w,rlU°  ^r0"^  T\ie  dem— '-  Parties  announce  that  a 
war  like  this  will  never  happen  again,  but  their  announcements 
will  now  be  distrusted  by  most  thinking  men.  Thev  ave had 
their  chance  for  over  a  hundred  years  now.  since  i he  , inch 
Hevolut.on     and    they   have    made   a    mess   of   it.     The    more 

:z:zt^zr-  *•  — matters  -*  ■»*  «■  «ss 

"The  democratic  play  is  over.      It  was  the  greatest  theatrical 
swindle  ever   produced   by  any  manager.     On   the  1 il 1- Crd 
outside  the  theater,  was  announced  a  plav  entitled  'Fr    ernbv 
Brotherhood,   Peacefulness,    and    Mutual    Unde    fand mg  d 

hen  yen.  had  pa.d  your  money,  gone  in.  and  sat  doin  to™ 
andtoifn?  TV"  h,ood,hi— '    ^odrama   e™  act^ 
reality  ""  QO<   ™«   mel°*"*a.   bul   a   dreadful 

MVmocracy  has  been  caughl   red-handed  in  connection  with 
!  I       ;     i   T       »*,a,'<,fuln^  of  democracy  does  not  arise  from 

In  wear?  J"  respons,hl<>  Potions,  and  experience  proves 
thai  weak  people  are  prone  to  quarrel.  The  presence  of  ,„,  ■ 
Bismarck  or  Disraeli  would  have  prevented  thi    war      I    n Z- 

nc-  suppresses  great   men.     I,  elaims  to  wish  to  grve  everyone 
a  chance     By  givmg  every  one  a  chance,  you  give  noTn 
chance.      Q   everybody   is   somebody,    nobody   is"    vd         U 
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you  educate  all,  you  suppress  genius  which  can  seldom  flower 
under  a  'popular'  or  'democratic'  education. 

"This  war  is  a  Avar  of  nation  against  nation — the  first  of  its 
kind  in  history;  Henry  Ford,  the  American  philanthropist, 
recognized  this  fact  shortly  after  he  landed  in  Europe.  'This 
is  not  a  war  of  kings  and  emperors,'  he  said;  'this  is  a  war  of 
people  against  people,  hence  no  single  man  can  stop  it';  then 
promptly  and  quite  rightly  he  returned  to  America.  This  war 
will  teach  people  the  world  over  to  distrust  their  old  values. 
It  will  warn  them  against  longer  trusting  their  teachers  and 
philosophers  and  their  politicians  as  well.  It  will  undermine 
the  belief  in  the  people  and  also  that  of  the  people  in  itself.  It 
will  illumine  the  absurdity  of  government  by  the  slaves  for  the 


■  -aphj  by 
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\   gem   worths    <>f  our   best  architects   in.  a    city    that   shows   tev, 
■■  architectural  calamities." 


es.     It   will,  in  short,  shake  the  faith  in  democracy  to  its 
foundations. 

"Americans  can  well  take  heed  of  present  conditions  on  the 
Continent.  The  misfortunes  of  Europe  to-day  may  be  the 
misfortunes  of  the  United  States  one  day.  The  future  has 
plenty  of  wars  and  revolutions  in  store  For  us  all.  An  unbiased 
view-point  is  a  necessity  for  those  of  us  who  will  have  to  face  life 
one  day  in  a  responsible  position.  The  old  Romanticism  will  not 
do  any  longer;  the  future  belongs  to  Friedrich  Nietzsche." 

To  all  this  Mr.  Eichelberger  retort 

"A  j)  .-  chologisl  greater  than  Dr.  Levy  wrote  into  our  Declara- 
tion  of  Independi  ace  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago: 

"'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  thai  thej  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain   inalienable  rights,   that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 

and  the  pur  nil   of  happim 

ipare  th<  psychologj  of  Jefferson,  of  Washington, 
of  Franklin,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson  with  the  psychology  of  Bis- 
marck, he,  Dr.  Levy,  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm! 

trangely  enough,  the  Prussian  psychology  of  'blood  and 


iron,'  brains  and  birth,  slaves  and  supermen,  is  actually  half  a 
century  younger  than  the  psychology  of  democracy  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"Therefore,  the  Teutonic  psychology  can  claim  little  con- 
sideration on  any  basis  of  priority.  Can  it  claim  more  in  a 
comparison  of  results  accomplished? 

"The  psychology  of  the  professors  and  the  supermen  has 
guessed  wrong  in  every  instance.  As  The  Times  has  frequently 
pointed  out,  the  Teutonic  rulers  were  'surprized'  at  England's 
action,  at  Belgium's  resistance,  and  at  the  quality  of  fighting 
exhibited  by  the  despised  and  '  degenerate '  democracy  of  France. 
Now  the  Prussian  professors  are  astonished  that  America  should 
feel  no  sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  subsea  supermen  to  destroy 
the  lives  of  Americans  of  mere  'middle-class  mentality.' 

"Dr.  Levy  alludes  to  'the  absurdity  of  government  by  the 
slaves  for  the  slaves.'  This  is  the  Teutonic  psychologist's 
understanding  of  the  phrase  iised  by  Lincoln  in  the  most  sub- 
lime prayer  ever  uttered  since  Christ  himself  told  men  to  address 
'  Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven ' : 

"'That  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth '  is  the  prayer,  the 
purpose,  and  the  inspiration  of  every  American. 

"Is  democracy  doomed?  Shall  government  of  the  people 
or  government  by  the  Prussians  'perish  from  the  earth'? 

"The  future  will  decide  this  question  definitely,  but  at  present 
the  outlook  is  worse  for  the  Prussians  than  for  the  people. 

"This  is  the  present  issue.  This  will  be  the  future  issue, 
whatever  happens.  America,  with  its  'middle-class  men- 
tality,' has  produced  every  invention  by  which  supermen  seek 
to  subdue  the  earth  and  undermine  the  seas.  The  genius  of 
Washington  and  of  Lincoln  is  not  dead.  It  can  not  die  until  the 
people  of  this  Union  perish.  Where  we  need  to  match  the 
mechanism  of  modern  warfare,  democracy  will  ever  develop 
our  Edisons  and  our  Grants.  Where  the  statecraft  of  the 
supermen  is  wrong,  it  can  not  hope  to  conquer  the  wisdom  of  a 
Wilson  who  is  right." 

WHERE   LIBRARIES   ARE   SUPERFLUOUS 

IT  IS  ALLEGED  that  there  is  no  public  library  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  that  furthermore  Richmond  has  its  back 
up  against  having  one  foisted  upon  it.  Some  few  of  its 
people  with  an  overdose  of  Northern  ideas  may  desire  one,  and 
try  to  arouse  what  the  North  calls  civic  sentiment  in  favor  of 
such  an  institution.  But  other  doughty  defenders  of  Richmond's 
libraryless  state  ask,  "What  excuse  is  there  for  laying  out  cash 
on  a  public  library  when  certain  streets 'here  in  Richmond' 
are  so  quagmiry  that  three  ambulances  went  in  to  the  axle,  not 
long  ago,  while  racing  to  the  relief  of  a  distrest  Richmonder?" 
The  last  person  you'd  expect  to  see  the  situation  in  such  a  light 
would  be  a  Bostonian,  but  one  such  is  to  be  found  in  Rollin 
Lynde  Hartt,  who  has  the  temerity  to  tell  the  Transcript's  readers 
that  "Happy  were  Boston  could  the  sacred  book-morgue  in 
Copley  Square  be  kicked  into  the  Charles  River  with  as  little 
detriment  to  the  intelligence  and  good  taste  of  the  community 
as  the  absence  of  a  public  library  has  occasioned  here."  And 
the  whole  happy  situation  is  due  to  "the  Southern  genius  for 
talk."  Mr.  Hartt  reveals  a  state  of  affairs  in  Richmond  so  like 
Dublin  as  to  arouse  the  resentment  of  all  patriotic  Irishmen: 

"They  are  the  most  charming  talkers  on  earth.  Instead  of 
burying  their  noses  in  books  when  the  sun  goes  down,  they  sit 
,  about  and  chat.  Match  them  at  that  if  you  can.  A  subject 
will  last  from  dinner  to  bedtime.  They  turn  it  over  and  over 
and  inside  out  and  illumine  it  with  the  quaintest  observations, 
the  most  comical  stories.  By  comparison,  reading  becomes 
odious,  because  at  once  toilsome!  and  solitary. 

"And  what  should  the  South  read  about?  Only  two  tilings 
interest  it  intensely — the  'lost  cause'  and  the  negro.  Neither 
subject  has  been  written  of  from  the  Southern  point  of  view. 
Or  at  all  events  it  amounts  practically  to  that.  'Tom'  Page 
has  said  his  say  in  print.  One  of  the  Lees  has  written  her  inter- 
pretation Of  the  Confederacy.  Moon!,  Murphy,  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  have  dealt  with  Southern  problems  as  Southerners 
should,  while  Cable  has  dealt  with  them  as  a,  Southerner  should 
not.  Quite  a  few  Southern  novelists  have  had  their  fling.  Hut 
in  the  main  this  is  a  'silent  South.'  If  has  had  aothing  in  the 
least  resembling  its  rightful  quota  of  authors.    Climate  explains 
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partly.    One  feels  a  profound  disgust  for  pen  and  ink.    One  would 
rather  talk  or  listen.    Besides,  the  South  is  proud.    Maligned,  mis- 
understood, and  at  times  wantonly  misrepresented,  it  sits  back  and 
remarks:  'Why  contradict  such  nonsense?     It  is  beneath  a  self- 
respecting  region's  dignity.'     Sometimes  I  rather  agree  that  it  is 
As  a  result,  the  vast  proportion  of  books  on  the  issues  that 
most  concern  the  South  are  by  Northern  writers  and  no  more 
prized  here   than   they   deserve   to  be.     Other  books,   broader 
and  more  generous  in  their  spirit,  yet  viewing  the  ease  with  a  kind 
of  forced  sympathy,  give  offense  by  their  failure  to  come  at  facts 
1  he  mainstay  of  reading,  in  the  North,  is  not  only  kerosene-  it 
is  also  and   more   emphatically 
the   institution  known  as  Sun- 
day.     From   the  literary  view- 
point,  the  South    has    no  Sun- 
day.    Not  by   the  wildest  feat 
of  imagination  can  I  picture  a 
Southerner  running  to  a  library 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  stock 
up  with  literature  that  will  make 
existence  tolerable  till  Monday 
morning.     Sunday  is  to  him  a 
day  of  rest  and  gladness — liter- 
ally— and  withal  a  day  of  wor- 
ship.   He  goes  to  church.    In  the 
afternoon,  he  goes  calling. 

"That   is    typical.      Nobody 
reads,  everybody  talks,  and  the 
talk  makes  a  capital  substitute 
for  reading.     It  is   not   all  hu- 
morous.    To  a  great  extent  it 
prowls  the  realm  of  general  ideas 
and   is    philosophic.     Which   is 
another  reason  why  Richmond, 
with  something  like  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  has  no  public 
library.     Over  and   over  again 
the  project  has  bobbed  up.     In- 
variably it  has  been  overridden 
by  philosophic  objections.  Pure- 
ly at  random,  I  recall  remarks 
that  show  how  Southerners  are 
inclined   always    to  go  back  to 
principles.     Said   one  of   them: 
'I  don't  believe  in  the  poll  tax. 
It    should    be   included  in    the 
State    tax.'      Said   another:    'I 
don't  believe  in  public  schools. 
It    is    unfair   to    tax  the  child- 
less or  men  whose  children  are  grown  and  make  them  foot  the 
bills  for  educating  other  people's  youngsters.'     So,  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  a  public  library,   there  are  those  who  say- 
Why  tax  non-readers  in  order  to  give  readers  free  access  to 
books.-'     Simple  iairness  forbids.'" 

A  scoffer  from  "up  North"  might  perhaps  use  such  facts  to 
"reflect  unlimited  discredit  upon  the  intelligence  of  Richmond." 
But  he  will  first  have  to  satisfy  such  a  super-Bostonian  as 
Mr.  Hartt,  who  continues: 

'You  will  find  among  Riehmonders  a  degree  of  culture  and 
a  prevalence  of  it  that  unite  to  astonish.     All  the  things  we 
regard  as  the  underpinnings  of  culture  thev  lack.     Few  South- 
erners have  been  abroad.     In  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
ot  the  South  there  is  no  public  museum  of   tine  arts.     In  gen- 
eral, the  South  neglects  books.     Such  being  the  case,  one  would 
expect  crudity  everywhere.     Instead,  one  finds  taste.     When  1 
tost  saw  the  beautiful  new  church  of  St.  James's,  I  said,  'Ah 
MoKim,   Mead  &   White '-then,   on  second  thoughts.   'Ralph 
Cram.      But,  no;  it  was  designed  by  the  Richmond  architects, 
•Messrs.  Noland  ami  Baskerville.     On  the  other  hand,  one  notes 
an  amazmg  absence  of  architectural  'calamities.'     Or  take  the 
eeling  for  good  furniture,  good  silver,  good  textiles.      In  Boston 
houses  and  Boston  shop-windows,  there  is  more  rubbish  to  be 
discovered   in  a  half-hour   than  all    Richmond   contains      The 
movies,  it  is  true,  are  more  frequented   by  upper-class  patrons 
than  in  the  North,  but  the  best  theatrical  companies  visit  Rich- 
mond for  one  night,  or  sometimes   two.  and  Riehmonders  are 
gladly  paying  six  dollars  a  seat  for   the  coming  performance  by 
I  he  Ballet  Russe.     Some  are  paying  ten. 

•'How  to  explain  all  this:  It  will  not  do  to  sav  that  these 
Southerners  are  descended  from  English  nobles.  'Go  look  at 
the  English  nobles.     They  can  show  no  such  level  of  intellee- 
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tual  and  esthetic  fineness.  Cultivated  in  spots,  they  are  vul- 
gar m  spots  Nor  will  it  serve  if  y0U  assume  that  the  X™ 
South  has  inherited  m  its  very  blood  the  fineness  of  the  Old 
South  You  collide  at  once  with  the  evolutionary  principle 
that  denies  the  transmission  of  acquired  traits  '  The  real 
explanation    I   suspect,   is   to   be   detected   in   the  potency   ot 

brlte  Tt,?  k  LefCated,i,s  boys  at  0xford  ***  Cam- 
bridge.    They  brought  home  ideas  and   standards   and   ideal, 

that  have  been  handed  down,  generation  after  generation,  b. 
word  or  mouth J 

"Some  day,  when  a  billionaire  takes  it  into  his  head  to  shower 
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Where  the  spirit  of  Colonial  days  is  happily  wedded  with  modem  taste  and  luxurv. 


nches  on  a  Southern  university,  our  boys  Mill  come  South  for 
their  education.     They  will  get  it  out  of  books,  but  they  will 

Sel 'IT1!  more  out  of  talk-     They  ™"  go  b»ek  North  with  an 
added  faculty— the  use  of  the  vocal  organs." 


BROADWAY'S    POOR    THEATRICAL    TASTE— Whenever 

Broadway  falls  down  and  leaves  a  gap  in  its  armor,  be  sure  the 
dart  from  some  out  of  town  daily  will  find  its  mark.  So 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rochester)  rallies  the  old  tradition  that 
a  play  "must  have  the  seal  of  approval  of  Broadway  because 
Broadway  sets  the  correct  standard  of  theatrical  taste,'-  and  it 
points  a  moral  from  the  recent  failure  of  Tom  Wise's  splendid 
performance  of  Falstaff  on  the  Great  White  Way: 

"What    the   theatrical  opinion  of  Broadwav  is  really  worth 
lias   been   demonstrated   in    the   case   of   the   'Merry    Wives  of 
Windsor,'  with  Mr.  Wise  acting  the  part  of  Falstaff.     The  play 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  the  Park  Theater    after 
a  brief  stay,  for  lack  of  patronage.     Mr.  Wise,  in  a  little  farewell 
speech,  observed  that  New  York  was  full  of  leagues  and  organ- 
izations that  were  constantly  demanding  more  Shakespearian 
productions  on  the  stage,  but  when  a  misguided  manager  took 
them  at  their  word,  and  invested  a  large  sum  in  the  production 
ot   one  ot   Shakespeare's   plays,   the  Shakespeare  enthusiasts  all 
stayed  home.     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  theatrical  taste  in 
New    \ork   is  corrupted    by  the   presence  of  a   large,  frivolous 
theatergoing  public  which  has  no  stomach  for  serious  dramatic 
productions,  and  is  responsible  for  the  weary  succession  of  so- 
called  musical  comedies,  all  cut  after  one  pattern,  with  which  the 
stage  is  afflicted.     Managers  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
drama  as  an  art  rather  than  a  plaything  should  appeal  for  sup- 
port above,  and  not  below,  the  Harlem  River  " 


HOW   NEW   YORK   HELPS   HOMELESS   GIRLS 


IF  A  GIRL  goes  hungry  or  homeless  in  New  York,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  New  Yrork  police,  St.  Mary's  Home,  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  or  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 
So  says  a  New  York  Herald  writer  who  put  all  these  agencies  to 
the  test;  still,  not  to  make  the  halo  of  the  city  blaze  too  brightly, 
she  adds  that  "New  York's  attitude  toward 
her  respectable  girls  is  apathetic."  The 
difference  lies  in  the  word  "respectable," 
for  agencies  to  assist  the  other  kind  are 
active  [enough.  The  test  made  by  The 
Herald  through  Miss  Ann  Grosvenor-Ayres 
was  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of  a  letter 
sent  to  its  columns  by  one  "Working  Girl," 
who  confest  that  her  appeals  for  help  at 
five  or  six  well-known  "homes"  were  re- 
pulsed. "In  every  one  I  was  refused  any 
help  whatever,"  she  says,  "in  some  politely, 
others  vaguely,  and  in  the  last  one  quite 
curtly."  In  each  case,  she  says,  her  crime 
was  that  she  was  respectable  and  not  a  fit 
subject  for  "reforming."  Since  then,  she 
adds,  "I  have  attended  the  Woman's  Night 
(  Jourl  and  seen  half  a  dozen  agencies  offer 
help  to  the  hardened  women  of  the  streets. 
Magistrate  McAdoo  is  the  first  man  big 
enough  to  see  through — and  speak  of  it — 
the  shallow,  sentimental  thing  called 
'charity.'"  The  letter  has  caused  discus- 
sion, and  Miss  Grosvenor-Ayres  presents  her 
tesl  experiences.  Her  first  appeals  were 
made  to  policemen  along  the  street,  each 
one  of  whom  befriended  her  and  tried  to 
direct  her  to  a  place  where,  with  only  four- 
teen cents  in  her  pocket,  she  could  find 
shelter  for  the  night.  Her  plan,  after  put- 
ting one  officer  to  the  test,  was  to  escape 
his  watchfulness  and  try  another.  Her  story 
of  encounter  with  the  officer  who  had  the 
task  of  dealing  with  the  traffic  about  the 
Metropolitan  Opera-House  at  the  hour  of 
the  audience's  egress  is  worth  repeating: 


"The  big  policeman  in  charge  at  the 
carriage  exit  received  me  cordially,  as  one 
might  ;i  person  armed  with  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction. The  exits  had  just  been  thrown 
open  and  an  impressive  gathering  waited 
for  the  automobile  numbers  to  be  an- 
nounced. They  stood  in  little  groups,  com- 
menting upon  the  evening's  performance, 
but  their  chatter  was  desultory,  for  every  eye  was  fixt  upon 
the  figure  in  charge  of  their  release  the  big  traffic  policeman. 
He  meantime  v.a-  racking  his  bus;,  brain  to  think  of  a 'shelter' 
he  had  heard  of  for  girls,  somewhere  down  fourteenth  Street, 


I    believe,'   said   the   policeman   suddenly,   'I've  got   that, 
name  among  mj   papers.     I'll  take  a  look.' 

"Which   he  did  while  traffic   paused,  and   'Mildred  Andrews' 
became    the    - 1  a  n  ,|    ,-,  |    instead    of    Staring.       It    mas     SOUnd    more 

.  describe  ■<-  the  'cynosure  of  all  eyes'  any  object,  that 

ee  tit   to  favor  with  a  glance,  yet  it  was  with  a 

simple  stare  that   their  ted  upon  "Mildred  Andrews'- 

their  escorts'  and  chauffeurs'.     What  could  a  girl 

I  :i  battered  grip  mean  by  holding  up  the 

i  iffj 


"MILDKED  ANDREWS," 
Otherwise      Miss     Ann     Grosvenor" 
Ayres,  who  finds  that  New  York's  heart 
goes  out  to  poor,  "  respectable  "  girls, 
as  well  as  those  "  fit  for  reforming." 


"The  policeman  finished  his  search.  'I'm  sorry,'  he  said, 
'but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  here.  I'm  sure  the  place  is  on  Four- 
teenth Street.  Anybody  down  that  way  could  direct  you. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what  to  do  first,  my  dear — go  around  to  the 
officer  at  the  front  door  here  and  say  I  sent  you.  He's  pretty 
sure  to  know  the  place.  I  ought  to,  but  nobody's  asked  me 
anything  like  that  for  a  long  time,  and  I've 
forgotten.' 

"Traffic  moved  on,  while  'Mildred  An- 
drews '  moved  around  to  the  main  door  of 
the  Metropolitan.  To  Policeman  No.  5709 
she  said: 

"'The  policeman  around  the  corner  sent 
me.  I  asked  him'  where  there  was  a  home 
for  girls — a  place  I  could  get  in  without 
paying.  He  said  you  would  know.' 
"'Let's  see — are  you  a  stranger  here?' 
"'No,  but  I'm  out  of  work  and  have  no 
place  to  stay.' 

' '  I  was  going  to  say  if  you  were  a  stran- 
ger you  might  apply  to  the  Travelers'  Aid. 
If  you  belong  here  it's  different.  I  think 
you'd  better  go  down  to  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  in  Fifteenth 
Street.' 

"'But  someone  told  me  you  have  to  pay 
there.      I've  only  got  fourteen  cents.' 

" '  Well,  I'd  go  there  all  the  same.  They'll 
know  the  proper  place  to  send  you.  It's 
getting  on  after  eleven,  and  you  don't  want 
to  be  wandering  around  the  streets  much 
later  alone.  All  the  theater  crowds  are  out 
now,  so  you'll  have  plenty  of  company  on 
your  way.'" 

"Mildred  Andrews,"  who  for  the  time 
being  stood  for  Miss  Grosvenor-Ayres, 
carried  her  investigating  appeal  to  the  Mar- 
garet Louisa  Home,  and  reports  this  col- 
loquy with  the  person  in  charge: 

'"We  have  only  one  vacancy,'  she  stated. 
'That  is,  you'd  have  to  share  the  room 
with  some  one  else.  It  would  be  sixty-five 
cents.' 

"'I  can't  pay  in  advance,'  I  confest. 
'Don't  you  know  of  anywhere  I  could  go 
— a  free  place  where  they  take  care  of  girls 
until  they  get  work?' 

"'There  are  such  places  in  town.  But 
they  close  at  eleven  o'clock.  You  see,  it's 
nearly  twelve  now.  The  only  place  1  can 
recommend  to-night  is  "a  hotel  near  by, 
when!  you  can  get  a  room  for  a  dollar  a 
day.  If  you  have  luggage  1  don't  think 
they'll  require  you  to  pay  in  advance.' 

"Carefully  and  courteously  the  young- 
lady  directed  me  to  the  dollar-a-day  hos- 
telry, but  since  1  did  not  see  how  'Mildred 
Andrews's'  fourteen  cents  could  multiply  even  to  satisfy  a 
hotel  clerk  or.  more  vulgarly  but,  vitally,  to  satisfy  her  own 
empty  stomach — I  went  back  to  Policeman  No.  777'.)." 

from  the  St.  Mary's  Home  in  West    Fourteenth  Street  came 
a  quick  offer  of  help  and  "no  questions  asked": 

"I    came   here   alone,'    I    explained    hurriedly.      'An    officer 
said  you  would  take  me  in.      I've  been  out,  of  work' — 

"'Yes,'    said    the    portress,    'I    know.      I'm    going   fo    fix    up   a 

bed  for  you  here.     You're   welcome  to  stiiy  and  n<)  questions 

asked.' 

"She  spoke  with  decision.     I  realized  the  power  of  these  last 

words  as  no  booklet,  tract,  or  spoken  praise  of  St.  Mary's  Home 
had  ever  before  conveyed        It   was  true,  then,  thai   this  'shelter,' 
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founded  thirty-nine  years  ago  by  that  rare  and  wonderful 
woman,  Miss. Susan  M.  Osborne,  really  did  extend  a  welcome 
to  homeless  women,  with  'no  questions  asked.' 

"To   presume  upon  hospitality    thus    trustingly  given   was 
impossible. 

'Would  you  mind,'  I  asked  the  portress,  'if  I  just  telephoned 
to  a  friend  before  I  put  you  to  this  trouble?  If  she's  in  I  can 
go  to  her  for  the  night.  I  was  getting  afraid  I  mightn't  be  taken 
in  anywhere  if  I  waited  any  longer,  that's  why  I  came  here.' 

It's  never  too  late  to  come  here,'  was  the  reply.  'You  can 
stay  and  welcome  if  you  like,  but  if  you'd  prefer  you  can  tele- 
phone to  your  friend.' 

"I  rang  up  my  home  number,  rousing  the  frightened  maid  to 
ask  her  if  she  could  harbor  me  for  the  night,  and  cut  off  before 
she  regained  sufficient  sense  to  laugh  at  me.  I  took  up  my  grip 
and  said  to  the  portress:  'My  friend  will  let  me  come.  Thank 
you  for  offering  to  let  me  stay  here.' 

' '  I  hope  you  don't  have  to  go  far.  We  would  have  done  our 
best  to  make  you  comfortable.'" 

At  the  Charity  Organization  "Mildred  Andrews"  found  a 
keen  inquisitor  who  had  many  questions  to  ask,  but  a  friendly 
spirit  and  a  willingness  to  help  not  only  for  immediate  but 
future  needs.     Her  final  call  was  at  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society: 

<™-">f,tS  \°°  late  for  a  young  girl  to  be  out,'  said  the  matron. 
We  11  make  you  comfortable  here.'  She  asked  only  my  name 
and  last  address  before  saying  good-night.  My  room  was 
spacious:  there  were  two  beds,  and  the  matron  said  if  anv  one 
else  came  I  would  have  to  share  with  her.  Everything  was 
clean  and  comfortable— and  there  was  no  clothes-bag.  Nor  was 
the  big  bathroom  down  the  hall  equipped  with  a  compulsory 
sliower  or  antiseptic  soap. 

"In  the  morning  I  was  called  for  breakfast  at  half-past 
seven.  The  table  down-stairs  was  laid  for  five;  I  was  the  first 
to  come  in,  and  the  maid  served  me  promptly.  It  was  a  simple 
wholesome  breakfast  of  boiled  eggs,  rolls,  and  coffee  A  girl 
who  could  speak  no  English  took  her  place  opposite  me,  and  next 
there  came  a  loud  clattering  from  above,  with  a  good  deal 
ot  hilarity  in  unmistakable  intonations;  three  English  girls 
bounded  m,  and,  like  Caesar,  came,  saw,  and  conquered. 

"That  trio  could  have  galvanized  an  army  into  action  let 
alone  a  genteel  breakfast-party  of  five.  This  was  their  'first 
day  in  America;  they  had  just  landed  from  England  and  were 
tote)  married  that  morning  at  half -past  nine  o'clock. 

"Do  you  realize  this  is  our  wedding-breakfast?'  demanded 
one  as  they  sat  down 

/,'1!Y°^,kn0rJWe,  dM?'t  bar^ain  to  spend  the  night  here,'  one 
of  the  girls  suddenly  told  me.  '  The  bally  old  boat  got  in  twelve 
hours  ahead  of  time  Even  so,  our  boys  got  there  to  meet  us, 
but  what  do  you  think— the  agent  of  this  Travelers'  Aid  wouldn't 
let  us  go  with  our  Johnnies  until  we  were  properly  wedded. 
I  his  must  be  a  jolly  wicked  old  city— they're  so  afraid  of  white- 
slavers.  The  boys  are  coming  at  half-past  nine,  with  the  rings 
and  licenses  and  all.  Will  you  stay  and  stand  up  with  us? ' 
i  £\  ^dred  Andrews,'  alas,  had  previously  committed 
herself  to  investigating  a  new  position  as  typist  at' nine  o'clock. 
She  was  forced  to  decline  the  unique  honor  of  serving  as  triple 
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THE   FLAG   IN  THE   CHURCH 


DR.  PARKHURST'S  DEPRESSION  -"  Our  civilization, 
broadly  considered,  is  a  dead  failure,"  is  one  of  the  statements 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  as  being  made  by  Dr.  Charles 
H.  Parkhurst  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Church  Extension  Society  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  at 
Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn.  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  express  some  matured  convictions  of  forty  years 
in  the  ministry— such  as  these: 

"There  is  no  spot  in  the  page  of  history  so  black  as  the  blot 
that  has  just  recently  been  dropt  upon  it.  Our  civilization  is 
brilliant,  but  it  is  unholy.  The  fruits  of  our  civilization,  such  as 
intelligence,  discoveries,  inventions  of  all  kinds  have  been 
among  the  most  efficient  contributions  to  the  brutalities  of  the 
last  two  years 

"The  current  ebullition  of  the  patriotic  spirit  is  wonderful 
and  from  one  point  of  view  is  most  encouraging,  but  it  is  purely 
the  outcome  of  our  humanism.  The  world  will  continue  to  be  a 
nghtiiig  world  until  it  is  a  better  world,  and  when  it  is  a  matter 
ot  lighting,  the  nation  with  the  weakest  military  equipment  will 
be  the  victim  of  a  disastrous  liability." 


\UE  PRESENT  NATIONAL  CRISIS  leads  an  Episco- 
palian bishop  to  suggest  to  his  denominational  papers 
that  they  urge  "placing  the  flag  in  all  our  ehurche 
to  teach  "the  relation  of  the  Church  to  patriotism  and  its  Chris- 
tian expression,"  and  the  suggestion  is  heartily  welcomed  by 
The    Living    Church    (Milwaukee)    and    The    Churchman    (New 
Yorkj.     The  latter  thinks  that  "the  very  appropriateness  of 
his  suggestion  is  the  sufficient  appeal  for  its  adoption."     Not 
only  now,  but  at  all  times,  it  says,  let  the  flag  be  displayed 
in  the  churches,   "as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  our  God-given 
mission  as  a  nation  to  the  peoples  of  the  world."     And  it  in- 
dorses the  words  of  another  bishop  who  said  on  the  occasion 
of  the  unfurling  of  an  American  flag  and  a  banner  of  the  cross 
in  a  Pittsburg  church: 

rriT?0  banner  of  the  eross  W(>ars  the  sacredness  of  Calvarv 
1  he  Stars  and  Stripes  were  consecrated  at  Lexington,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  amid  the  prayers  and  privations  of  Valley  Forge 
Ihey  gain  no  additional  sacredness  from  the  holy  place  where 
they  are  now  standing.  Rather,  one  may  reverently  say,  they 
confer  new  consecration  upon  the  holy  place  itself.  They  stand 
tor  Cod  and  Fatherland;  for  religion  and  patriotism;  and  there 
are  no  words  in  human  speech  nor  any  conceptions  in  the  heart 
ot  man  more  sacred  than  these." 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  The  Living  Church  declares,  "to  suppose 
that  the  national  emblem  is  an  inappropriate  addition  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  church."     Rather, 

"The  Church  has  always  inculcated  patriotism,  and  the 
American  flag  is  a  proper  symbol  to  be  borne  and  displayed  in 
every  American  church.  But  the  Church  also  teaches  an  inter- 
nationalism as  well,  that  must  always  be  correlated  with  pa- 
triotism and  that  ought,  much  more  than  in  history  it  has 
done,  to  preserve  nations  from  a  national  selfishness  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  other  nations.  The 
Cross  and  the  Flag  interpret  each  other. 

"And  we  are  hoping  that  without  any  special  call,  churchmen 
have  fallen  to  their  knees  in  imploring  guidance  for  the  nation 
its  executive,  its  legislators,  and  its  people,  in  this  hour  of  perplex- 
ity.    Let  the  prayer  for  Congress,  which  has  fallen  so  generallv 
mto  disuse,  be  revived  and  used  regularly  at   least  during  this 
present   period  of  anxiety,  when  the  President   may   anv  dav 
be  impelled  to  present  himself  before  the  houses  of  Congress" 
and  ask  them  to  authorize  him  to  use  military,  naval,  and  eco- 
nomic force  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.     The  praver  for 
the  President  ought  to  be  exceptionally  earnest.     And  well  may 
we  pray  that  we,  and  the  whole  American  people,  mar  ri-e  to 
our  duty  and  do  whatever  may  be  laid  upon  us  with  all  our 
might,  in  the  fear  of  God." 


SIGNS  OF  A  VANISHING  PROTESTANTISM— Revelations 

of  the  Census  Bureau  present  a  danger  for  Protestantism  that 

needs  attention,  says    The    Christian-Evangelist    (Disciples.  St. 

Louis).     The  danger  can  be  met.  it  thinks,  only  by  an  evangelism 

that  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  than  the 

revivalism  of  the  Protestant.     In  the  first  Federal  birth-statistics 

ever  published  the  States  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Michigan, 

Minnesota,  the  New  England  States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

are  dealt  with.     The  highest  death-rate  in  this  area  was  found 

in  New  Hampshire  and  the  lowest  in  Minnesota.     The  highest 

birth-rate  was  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  the  lowest 

in   Maine.     The  greatest  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  in 

Minnesota  and  the    least  in  Maine.     This  journal    finds  here 

disclosed  some  interesting  facts  with  regard   to  racial  progress 

and   characteristics   as   well   as   their   bearing  upon   the  future 

of  the  Protestant  churches: 

"For  example,  the  death-rate  among  negroes  is  shown  to  be 
higher  and  the  birth-rate  lower  than  it  is  among  the  white- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  birth-rate  among  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation is  shown  to  be  astonishingly  higher  than  it  is  among  the 
native  Americans.  In  Connecticut,  where  in  1910  about 
SO  per  cent,  of  the  population  was  foreign  born,  the  children 
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born  from  foreign  parents  comprised  63  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
The  excesses  of  the  birthVra tes  of  the  foreign  born  over  the  native- 
born  population  varied  from  40  per  cent,  in  Minnesota  to  300 
per  cent,  in  Connecticut. 

"Apparently  these  figures  indicate  two  tendencies  in  our 
American  social  life.  First  they  indicate  that  the  white  race  is 
slowly  supplanting  the  colored  in  population;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  foreign-born  whites  are  supplanting  the  native  born.  In 
this  latter  fact  lies  a  great  danger  for  American  Protestantism. 
The  majority  of  our  foreign-born  population  are  Jews,  Catholics, 
or  Freethinkers.  The  growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  largely  due  to  the  greater  proportion  o.f  births  among  immi- 
grants. The  same  church  which  prescribes  celibacy  for  its 
clergy  encourages  large  families  among  the  laity.  It  is  notice- 
able that  Catholicism  grows  up  almost  entirely  by  absorbing 
its  own  children  rather  than  by  proselytism.  Protestants 
frequently  let  the  children  get  away  from  them  and  then  hold 
big  revivals  to  bring  them  back.  We  need  an  evangelism  which 
will  hold  the  children  quite  as  much  as  one  which  will  bring 
them  again  into  the  fold.'' 


thanks  from  a  French  family  whose  son,  Jean  Laforgue,  had 
been  for  two  years  in  the  Orient  without  being  able  to  send  news 
to  his  family  of  himself,  but  the  Pope  had  been  able  to  discover 
this  lost  son  at  Samsam,  in  distant  Turkey." 


HO\^  THE  POPE  TRACES  LOST  SOLDIERS 

EVERY  DAY  the  Pope  receives  about  Iwo  hundred  letters 
"from  distracted  parents,  wives,  and  sweethearts  in  all 
of  the  belligerent  nations,  pleading  that  he  use  his  good 
offices  to  learn  whether  their  loved  ones,  about  whom  they  are 
unable  to  hear  anything,  are  dead,  wounded,  sick,  or  prisoners." 
And,  as  we  learn  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Rome 
printed  in  Tin  J ntef  mountain  Catholic  (Salt  Lake  City),  he  reads 
every  one  of  the  letters  himself.  Of  course,  be  can  not  investi- 
gate every  case  personally.  Bui  after  reading  an  appeal,  he 
makes  a  memorandum  on  its  envelop  and  sends  it  to  the  de- 
partment of  lost  soldiers,  which  has  been  established  in  the 
Vatican,  and  employs  some  thirty  clerks  under  the  supervision 
of  one  Father  Euisman.  The  work  of  this  office  is  described 
as  Mlou  s: 

"The  department  has  access  to  official  records  transmitted 
li.\  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  to  the  Holy  See  at  Lugano, 
Switzerland,  ami  has  offices  at  Paris,  Constantinople,  Vienna, 
Brussels,  and  Padeborn,  Westphalia,  Germany,  with  several 
minor  branches  in  other  countries. 

"The  department  has  become  one  of  the  mosl  highly  organ- 
ized of  mi)  in  the  Vatican.  It  writes  several  hundred  letters  a 
day,  and  to  date  such  letters  have  run  up  to  a  total  of  more 
than  five  million.  As  the  department  returns  all  money  en- 
closed in  letters  of  appeal,  and  ae  a  person  writing  from  England 
can  not  well  enclose  Italian  stamps  for  international  correspon- 
dence, the  stamp  lull  alone  of  1  Ik  department  has  been  upward 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollar-. 

"After  making  an  official  demand  on  the  Government  of  the 
country  where  the  lost  soldier  is  supposed  to  be,  the  depart- 
ment causes  each  uew  name  to  be  posted  up  in  the  military 
prison-camps,  by  the  aid  of  a  Catholic  chaplain  always  present, 
in  the  hope  thai  some  of  the  lost  soldier's  comrades  may  see  the 
name  and  offer  some  clue  thai  will  had  to  his  location.  Several 
thousands  of  such  lists  have  been  printed.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  usts,  each  containing  two  hundred  names,  for  the 
Italian  Ann-  alone,  making  thus  a  total  of  twenty-two  thou- 
!  lo-f  Italian  soldiers.  Aside  from  this,  the  department  has 
copies  of  official  army  prisoner  lists,  arranged  by  nations,  and 
it  Lmmedial  trches  these  lists  carefully  for  the  name  of  the 

lost  soldi'  r 

"Despite  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  the  department  has  so 

far  been  aide  to  find  more  than  ten  thousand  losl  soldiers,  and 

Pope  has  received  a  treasured  collection  of  letters  of  thanks 

from   families,  often   from   little  children,   who  address  him 'as 

.'  or  who  give  him  the  title-names  of  popes  dead  man: 

hundred  ars, 

"Th<  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press  on  a  visit  to  the 
artmenl  sa-w  a  bundle  of  letters  that  had  Keen  just  senl  by 
the  Pope,  possiblj  -five  in  number,  and  on   the  envelop 

of  each  one  in  his  own  handwriting  wer<  written  directions  con- 
cerning position.     Among  the  heap  was  a  letter  from  his 
er,  the  Countess  Persico  della  Chiesa,  of  Genoa,  the  Pope's 

h    be   made  for  a  certain  soldier  of 

'The  Count*       beg     attention   again,'  the   Pope  had 
l<  tb  r.      '. noil.,  r  one  of  tii«    letters   was  one  of 
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HE  POWER  TO  CONCEIVE,  uphold,  and  practise 
ideals  is,  inherently,  a  religious  power,  since  it  is 
based  upon  a  conception  of  human  duty  and  human 
opportunity  which  finds  its  sanction  and  its  inspiration  in 
considerations  that  transcend  the  merely  material  view  of  life." 
This  is  a  statement  of  the  idealism  shown  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address  to  the  Senate  about  the  world's  peace  after  the 
war,  exprest  by  The  Guardian  (London),  organ  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  It  places  Mr.  Wilson  alongside  the  "Czar 
Liberator,"  alongside  "Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  insisted  upon 
giving  easy  terms  to  the  Boers,"  and  "President  Lincoln  when 
he  fought  for  the  first  essential  of  human  liberty."  The  Guard ia  n 
thinks  that  Mr.  Wilson,  in  using  "the  remarkable  freedom 
of  speech  and  action  enjoyed  by  an  American  President  to 
advertise  the  world  of  his  lofty  conception  of  its  duty  toward  the 
maintenance  of  peace,"  has  done  what  "  practically  no  other 
great  executive  officer  could  have  done."  It  sees  further  that 
"the  nobility  of  his  \  ision  of  the  future,  of  a  world  banded  to- 
gether to  prevent  Avar,  of  a  universal  and  permanent  reign  of 
peace,  makes  an  appeal  which  will  come  home  with  far  greater 
force  t<>  Europe  than  to  America."     Continuing: 

"We  have  already  exprest  our  conviction  that  when  this 
worst  of  all  wars  is  over  a  definite  and  practical  attempt  must 
be  made  l>y  a  real  concert  of  states,  great  and  small,  to  place 
an  insuperable  harrier  in  the  way  of  the  greed  and  ambition  of 
powerful  countries,  especially  where  small  and  weak  ones  are 
concerned.  It  is  impossible  for  the  world  to  sit  still  and  calmly 
contemplate  the  practical  certainty  that  some  time  during  the 
next  half-century  there  should  be  a  deliberate  repetition  of  the 
events  which  are  drenching  the  universe  with  the  blood  of  its 
young  men  and  draining  it  of  the  treasure  which  should  be  used 
for  the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  happiness  of  humanity. 

"Hitherto  mankind  has  lived  through  periodical  alternations 
of  war  and  peace,  and  in  modern  times  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  war-making  to  become  not  only  a  science,  but  a  business. 
deliberately  learned  and  followed  with  all  the  ardor  of  enthusiasm. 
When  a  man  runs  a  highly  successful  business  he  is  always  in 
danger  of  becoming  absorbed  in  it,  and  the  present  aggressor  has 
grown  so  fat  and  prosperous  upon  more  than  fifty  years  of  suc- 
cessful war  that  it  would  have  been  astonishing  had  he  failed 
to  learn  what  seemed  to  be  the  obvious  lesson  that  fighting  pays. 
That  if  should  have  been  possible  for  President  Wilson  to  say 
recently  that  it  is  now  universally  taken  for  granted  that 
peace  must  be  followed  by  definite  action  for  the  prevention  of 
war  is  a  significant  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  his  great 
ideal  has  already  made  progress.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  much 
of  that  progress  is  attributable  to  the  support  he  has  himself 
given  to  the  suggested  League  of  Peace,  and  avo  are  in  cordial 
agreement  -with  his  dictum  that  the  New  World  must  be  a 
party  to  it. 

"Short  of  such  participation  it-  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
that  the  force  guaranteeing  peace  should  bo  'so  much  greater 
than  t  he  lone  of  any  nation  now  engaged,  or  any  alliance  hitherto 
formed  or  projected,  that  no  nation,  no  probable  combination 
of  nations,  could  face  or  withstand  it.'  For  the  moment  we 
need  not  make  too  much  of  the  obvious  fact  that  the  adhesion 
of  America  to  an  omnipotent  Leaguo  of  Peace  might  imply 
her  creation  of  great,  armies  and  navies,  or  remind  Mr.  Wilson 
too  pointedly  of  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Mahan  that  the  British 
fleet  has  been  the  ultimate  guaranty  of  that  Monroe  Doctrino 
which  he  hopes  to  see  made  world-enveloping.  Under  the  new 
way  of  international  life  to  which  he  looks  forward  there  might 
he  more  methods  than  one  of  guaranteeing  the  peace.  It 
would  he  not  only  absurd,  but  wrong,  to  carp  at  the  ideal  of  that 
continuous  peace  which  would  be  the  most  splendid  boon  ever 
conferred  upon  the  world.  It  is  every  man's  plain  duty  to  work 
for  the  success  of  SUCh  an  ideal,  and  the  nations  owe,  a  delil  of 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Wilson  for  his  courage  in  so  stedl'astly  sup- 
porting the  idea  of  war  against   war." 
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KEEP   ON   AIDING   BELGIUM,"  IMPLORES   MR.  HOOVER 


HERBERT  C.  HOOVER,  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
for  Relief  of  Belgium,  was  given  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
As  (or  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  13, 
when  over  600  prominent  persons  honored  him  by  their  presence! 
and  Air.  Hoover  made  an  address  which  thrilled  all  who  listened! 
Referring  to  Germany's  decision" that  Americans  must  not  con- 
tinue their  relief  work  in  Belgium,  announced  only  the  day 
previous,  Mr.  Hoover  urged  that  his  hearers  not  only  continue 
their  efforts  for  relief,  but  increase  them,     And  he  further  said: 

"If  it  is  necessary  for  the  Americans  to  retire  in  favor  of  some 
Other    neutrals,    the    obligation    upon    the   world    will   remain 
the  world  can  not  resist  the  call  of  six  millions  of  women  and 
children  tor  the  bare  subsistence  of  life. 

"God  still  reigns,  and  no  matter  what  our  temporary  difficulties 
may  he,  the  same  faith  and  the  same  force  which  hare  enabled  us  to 
go  tfi  us  far  will  enable  these  people  to  be  saved 

'-Whether  at  the  hands  of  this  particular  group  of  men,  or  at 
tne  hands  of  whatever  neutral  nation  to  whom  the  responsibilitv 
tor  administration  of  the  work  falls,  the  obligation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  support  such  an  administration,  and  thus  to 
support  these  people,  is  no  less  than  if  it  should  happen  to  be 
directed  by  Americans  themselves.  It  is  an  obligation  toward 
Humanity.  1  here  can  be  no  slackening  of  our  endeavors;  there 
can  be  no  relaxation  of  our  responsibility  in  this  matter." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  ships  of  the  Commission  were  in  ports  all 
over  the  world,  and  that  the  Commission  had  proposed  to  Ger- 
many that  the  work  be  carried  on  by  other  neutrals,  or  that  lanes 
be  agreed  upon  for  its  ships  to  pass  in  safety. 

Answering  a  natural  fear  that  food  intended  for  Belgians  had 
fallen  or  might  fall  into  hands  of  the  German  Army,  Air. 
Hoover  stated: 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  German  Army  has  never  eaten  one- 
tenth  ,»f  1  per  cent,  of  the  food  provided.  The  Allied  Govern- 
ments never  would  have  supplied  ns  with  $200,000,000  if  we  were 
supplying  the  German  Army;  and  if  the  Germans  had  absorbed 
any  considerable  quantity  of  this  food  the  population  of  Belgium 
tvould  not  now  be  alive. 

"The  crying  need  of  Belgium  to-day,"  declared  Air.  Hoover 
is  the  care  of  1,200,000  children  for  whom  the  Commission  has- 
been  caring,  and  particularly  of  more  than  400,000  babies  under 
three  years  of  age,  whose  mothers  have  brought  them  twice  every 
day  to  the  Commission's  canteen  for  milk." 

Mr.  Hoover's  address  inspired  an  editorial  utterance  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  headed  "Belgian  Relief  Must  Go  On  »  in  the 
course  of  which  reference  was  made  to  the  meager  Belgian  bene- 
la.-tions  of  certain  rich  American  States  as  compared  with  those 
of  Australian  and  Canadian  provinces,  and  to  the  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  should  be  felt  here,  and  The  Eagle  further  said: 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  German  authorities  have  decided  that 
Americans  may  continue  administering  Belgian  Relief. 


To  speak  of  a  new  sense  of  responsibility  indicate.  a  belief 
that  the  work  of  Belgian  relief  will  go  on,  in  spite  of  the  with- 
fhe^f  \l t°mimssion's  agents,  even  in  spite  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany.  The  Eagle  80  believes.  Some 
way  will  be  found  to  continue  a  charity  that  simply  must  be 
continued  in  the  interest  of  ordinary  humanity.  *  What  is 
required  now  are,  first,  an  abiding  faith  that  the  worst  develop! 
ments  ot  war  can  not  extinguish  a  splendid  enterprise  of  mercv 
and,  secondly,  a  resolve  to  support  that  enterprise  to  the  utmost 
ot  our  ability  as  a  rich  and  prosperous  people." 

In  a  statement  to  the  Associated  Press,  in  London,  on  the  14th 
mst.,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  Alinister  of  Blockade  paid  a 
remarkable  tribute  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  American 
associates,  and  closed  by  saying: 

"I  am  sure  that  while  we  must  say  farewell  to  the  American 
directors  m  tins  work  we  need  not  do  so  to  American  interest 
in  he  work  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  the  American  people 
will  take  pride  in  competing  with  the  Allied  nations  in  giving 
hnaneml  support  to  the  great  enterprise  with  which  the  name  of 
America  must  forever  remain  associated." 

His  words  may  be  accepted  as  prophecy  by  the  thousands  of 
Digest  readers  who  have  already  contributed  and  the  thousands 
more  who  will  emulate  their  example,  because  moved  by  their 
spirit,     We  have  room  for  but  a  few  illustrations  of  it : 

From  far-away  Hawaii  comes  a  remittance  of  S1.200  sent  bv 
one  Digest  reader  who  requests  that  his  name  be  not  mentioned 
but  who  says:  I  hasten  to  donate  the  enclosure  toward  the 
Belgian  Children  s  Fund,  with  the  hope  that  the  million  dollars 
you  look  for  may  become  ten  times  that  sum  before  contri- 
butions cease. 

"I  would  suggest  that  you  send  out  your  appeals  frequently 
as  people  lose  them  or  put  them  aside.'      So  writes  a  California 

move^mcM  in  evidence  that  her  ?™a  impulses 

Says  the  president  of  a  New  York  savings-institution-     "J 
was  greatly  pleased  to  find  that  you  clearly  state  there  is  to  be 
no  expense  attached  to  the  distribution   (such  as  salaries,  etc 
I  his  tact  prompts  me  to  enclose  my  check  for  $25  " 

"The  Belgian  children  must  be*  saved,"  says  another  New- 
worker,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  raise  the  money  in  tins 
city  alone.        To  prove  this  he  remits  $36 

"As  the  father  of  four  children  I  can  not  pass  vour  appeal  un- 
lmprest,     says  one  parent,  enclosing  his  check' 

Enclosed  find  my  check   for    $60  to    save    five    from   slow 
starvation,    says  a  Trust  Company's  president  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  reader  of  The  Digest  for  many  years." 

Make  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  Tea 
Litekaky  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILORFN'^  FTTMn     »«    •     a  <• 

CHILDREN  S  FUND-Rece.ved  from  February  7  to  February  13  inclusive. 

'*  1-      lit  tlMH  i  T   I".  _  t_ ■  *-»  m  — 


$1.200.00— Knhala   (Hawaii). 

«n!';!!!~S'"'S<''i'"','S  t0   "u"^»m."   Omaha.  Nebr. 
1!,      tVy  •%aKf,m<VhrH,i.11    »*ot"t«nt  Episcopal), 

IS  Ha£3££a?**  « 

$300.00— Mrs.  p.  s.  Swain. 
sonf9),-00-(-'i,lz'"s  0f  -U1"'"s"  <**■•   l'"'<"<sli  B.  It.   Hodg- 
(|  $262.00-1  •„,„!,.   of   Ely,    Nevada,    and   surrounding   dis- 


Tue   American   Tool   Works 


$200.00    Each— I'.    \\      i:.,ii 
Co. 

(.$l83.fl0-1',,si,),,l;,l    ,„„,     BapUs|    a„,]vlios    rf    Vu;( 
$180.09— People  of  Cambridge    Md 

<.^K,^hT7wv^i:   Bri<Ure   *    Construc1 co.. 

$150.00— .Mile.  Louise  Delisle  Badzinski 
Ist'cft/""  L:"'irs'  Societ*  Ww™>  Memorial  Method 
$143.60— Citizens  of  Belmont,   X.   c 
$125.00 — Anonymous 

sua   .uis.   j.    s.    Met  oil.    Kind    B.   Aldeu, 


BW?  KoP,^;"0rt'   H°Ward  H"'"^,n.   T.    C.    Dou 
$108.75— People  of  Fulton.  N.  Y. 

$108.00    Each— Lisbon,    Ohio.    Mr     and    Mis     Plerwi      n 
Keys,  Miss  Elisabeth  p.  Manin. 
$107.76— Edw.  W.  Kelt. 

$103.72— Churches  and  Community  around  Dlmock,   Pa, 
$100.00    Each— On    s'amuse,     Kribxvllle     Term       i      i 

?eTcr?H     M^PtC5?U'  JSmi^  SSSw.(^,l/Mfe 
>.i.  <   D.U..   McCandless   Brothers,   Tyler  L    Bedfleld    Th« 

K^u.r'Ui.Vri1^  lr-    ";!-"'""-—■  Vv^^s  Club  of 
'aur'/a-   The   CoqulUe   Valley   Sentinel,    T.A.C      Mrs 

Mendel  M™  '  r'"v"' ,  M  ,!'  MS5dd  ^Hl'cmvn  Ih 
i  vii,  „„'■,  ,'■■  ha,'"''rrl""-  xv-  S.  Calderwood.  C. 
te(  .Ii'v  I,'"'!',:  ''    ,l|M-:     Episcopal.   Method- 

mn,     v    '    v,,^,'    "'    Bn*d    '"-I'vuri,,,    Churches   ol 

nun.    \  a.,  Numerous  Anonymous    I 

$99.00—  k.  li.  Drummond. 

St2v9e6-C9o..E\°nhon^ousP'    *    " °    P"  B • ***** 

$85.35— Pupils   of    I:  ,    a  ,,i    y„,  ,       gchoo 

$85.00— George  Blythe  and  Children. 
$84.32— People  of  Greenville,    \ 

583.10— (in/,  ,,s   of  Walhalla.   X     1> 
l  =  u'n;""„uaw~„V"",a"N   n,'b'  Gibso»  Ci*.   111..   Ladies   of 

$7G.00-s,.    David's    Episcopal    Church,    Austin,    T 


$75.00— Mr..   W.    A.   Bryant. 

NVJ7Kun/EaCh~U'   ^    W'"    M^'    Kli7a  X    S"  !    i!'^    Lucy 

$63.81—  M.  }.\   Church,  Pen  Argyl,   Pa. 
'•tny2'c~nin5t   C,l>m'U  ot  Christ  Sunday   School.   Glaston- 

$60.00    Each— "W.    l.    c.    and   Famfly,"   Eteanor   Ryer- 

II.     «'.     culver.     "Cochise."     '  Collected     at    Hoblrlrk 

Camden,    s.    «  ..-    Mr.    a.  d    Mrs.    W.    B.    Cranrlnd 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    j.    x     i  ,lr     a„d    Mrs     P 

R.    Henry.   John    B.    l'Horth.    ■  .1.    c.     C     and   C     DC" 

Katharine  Elisabeth    h~unkhouser,    "E    C  "   W    i--    j,  n',~r 

Numerous    ■'Anonymous"    I  *""• 

$58.55—  M.    i:.    Sunday   School,    Pen   Argyl.   IV 

$58.00—  „ui   Advertising   Club." 

$55.55— "Guests   of   Mrs.    Allen's    Home,    St,    Peters 
rift,  *■ 

$55.25—  -.T-.n.ier    Mothers'     Section.    Paculty    -a 
'  lub     l  nlversitj  -ota." 

153.00— "Woman's   club   of   0-Baimon.   Ky." 
$52.05— "Methodisl    Sunday   School.   Warrenton    x    c  ' 

$50.00    Each_s,uden,.s     Tlu^logieal    Seminary    of   Tir- 

"•    M     1,:    '         "     v7.    Tape,    A  tela)  i  ■     .  ..      I 
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TJrst  aides" 
to  the  physician 


Beneficial  for 

children, 

sick  or  well 

Franco -American 
Broths,  made  from  pure 
meat  juices  in  kitchens 
famed  for  cleanliness, 
are  ideal  for  the  young- 
sters. They  are  splen- 
didly and  wholesomely 
stimulating  to  the  diges- 
tive system,  increasing 
the  flow  of  gastric  juices 
and  contributing  to  the 
proper  assimilation  of 
food. 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

valids 


jorh 

and  Qiildren 


Wise  mothers,  as  well  as 
physicians,  know  the  vast 
importance  to  the  growing 
child  of  a  sound,  healthy,  ac- 
tive digestion.  They  appre- 
ciate also  how  great  an  aid 
Franco- American  Broths  are 
in  maintaining  the  digestion 
in  such  a  healthy  condition. 
For  those  children  who  can- 
not digest  milk  properly  these 
broths  are  especially  wel- 
come. They  are  also  valuable 
in  giving  variety  to  the  milk 
diet.  Absolutely  safe  (ster- 
ilized). 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot   or  cold 
Require   no   preprration 
Sold  by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Maker 4  of 
FRANCO- AMERICAN  SOI  PS 


M»«!M»»M«  •/»•••••••»  •;•;■;•  ••  I 
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H.  W.   Perrigo.  Dr.  H.   S.   Mount,  Mrs.   S.   W.   Patterson, 
"Anonymous    Items." 
$49.32— "First   Baptist   Church   of   Milledgeville,    Ga." 
$48.00   Each— Mr.   and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Whitehouse.  Mr    and 
Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Lewis,  Marthe  de  Libert,  Ned,  George  and 
Mrs.    Edw.    H.    Letchworth,    "Hawthorne   Av.,    E     Orange 
N.    J.,"   Mr.    and   Mrs.    C.    Caswell   Ellis,    Geo.    S.    Page, 
Miss    Marjorie    Congdon,    Miss    Marjorie    Blanchard    and 
Friends.    "The  Pathfinder  Girls,   Peddie  Memorial   Church, 
Newark,    N.    J.,"    "Anonymous." 
$44.60 — "People  of   Claneey,   Mont." 
$42.00— "Miss    Haskell's    School,    Boston,    Mass." 
$41.00 — "Presbyterian  Church   S.  S.,   Winchester,  Va." 
$40.00— Hattie   B.    Metcalfe   and  Brother. 
$39.20— "Town    of   Greenville,    Calif." 
$38.51 — "Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Milledgeville,  Ga." 
$36.00    Each— C.    N.    Williams,    Geo.    V.    Doerr,    "The 
Marie  Depage  Circle  for  Belgian  Belief,"    "Sunday  School, 
First  Baptist   Church.    Butler,   Mo.,"    Mrs.    W.    B.    Brown, 
"Girls   and  Faculty,   St.    Mary's   Hall,   Faribault,   Minn.," 
"The  News  Beporter,"  "E.  Aurora  Baptist  Sunday  School," 
"Four  Citizens   of   Upper  Montclair,   N.   J.,"    "Church  of 
the  People,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,"  H.  B.  Keneally,  Edw.  A. 
and   Mrs.    Delia   F.    Young,    Anna   Marx,    "Interdenomina- 
tional    Missionary     Society     of     Wausau,     Wis.,"     "Little 
Bivers,"    "B.   M.   W.,   Bay  City,"   H.   N.   Gary,    "Harcourt 
Place    School,    Gambier,     Ohio,"     "Cranford    Unit    Club," 
"H.   B.    W,,   Baltimore,"    "Anonymous." 
$35.00 — Mrs.   Geo.  W.  Johnson  and  Friends. 
$33.59 — "  Stanford  ville     Christian     Church     and     Sunday 
School." 

$32.89 — "Indianapolis  Branch,  American  Fund  for 
French   Wounded." 

$32.00  Each — May  Griffiths  and  Friends,  "Employees, 
Cokedale  Coal   Co.   of  Sedro-Woolley.   Wash." 

$31.00— J.   B.    Stickney   and  Friends. 

$30.00  Each — "Citizens  of  College  Springs,  Iowa.,"  J. 
C.    Harper,   Maria   T.    Alsop. 

$29.00  Each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bied  and  Friends,  "Woman's 
Library  Club  of  West  Plains,  Mo.,"  Helen  H.  and  Mildred 
Sykes,  Ida  Cavert. 

$28.57— "William   Penn   High   School   for   Girls,    Phila." 

$28.00  Each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ruthrauff  and 
Others,   "A  Feu   Friends,  Wawa,  Pa.,"  C.  C.   Curry. 

$27.50 — "Anonymous." 

$27.00  Each— Blair  D.  Taylor  and  Family,  "Students 
of   Maury   High    School." 

$26.75 — "Williamsburg  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday 
School." 

$26.15— "People  of  Pen  Argyl,  Pa." 

$26.00  Each — "Methodist  Church,  Warrenton,  N.  C," 
"Presbyterian  (lunch,  Carlisle.  Kj\."  "Sciotoville  (Ohio 
M.  E.  Men's  Bible  Class,"  Mrs.  A.  B.  Stevens  and  Mis 
H.    H.    Webb. 

$25.03— .Mrs.   J.    E.   Goodwin   and   Friends. 

$25.00  Each— "A  Friend  of  the  Children,  Cuylerville 
X.  V.,"  E.  E.  Werner,  Mrs.  Z.  S.  Ely,  "Office  Force  of 
C.  (.  Mengel  &  Brother  Co.,"  Mrs.  J.  F.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
John  Paul.  Mrs.  Win.  Stafford,  "A  Friend,  Galveston) 
Texas,"  Samuel  Austin,  "A.  T.  M.,  Winter  Park,  Fla.," 
"From  a  Friend,  Minot,  N.  Dak.,"  "M.  A.  H.,  Chi- 
cago," Mrs.  F.   E.  Slattery,   Ira  W.   Barnes,  Mr.   and  Mrs 

F.  L.  Reed,  Inghram  Sisters,  "11.  N.  Martin  Leaf  Tobacco 
Co.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Nash,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Acheson, 
('.  L.  Davis,  "Cross  Anchor  High  School,"  Hon.  Robert 
S.  Farrell,  "Sym.  Pathy,"  C.  E.  Chapman.  Mrs.  J.  c. 
Bogan.  G.  L.  Evans,  "X,.  C.  F.,  Newton  Center,"  Mrs.  A 
L.  Miller,  Helen  Lynch,  Mary  W.  Montgomery,  Henry 
K.  i'rewitt,  E.  H.  Blood,  W.  C.  Jaudon,  Chas.  Van 
Overbeke.  J.  C.  Johnston,  Caroline  B.  Hart,  Dayton  Co 
Mary  E.  Stocking,  F.  T.  Pfaelzer,  H.   T.   Saunders,  Francis 

G.  Colby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Kerr,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Williams,    Mary    B.    Armstrong,    "Anonymous." 

$24.00  Each— Mrs.  Martha  E.  P.  Thomas,  B.  A.  Bar- 
bour. "Selma  Public  School,"  Kate  E.  Desmond,  "The 
University  Ladies'  Club,"  "St.  Louis  Friends,"  W.  B 
Galloway,  J.  L.  D.  Chandler,  W.  Nelson  Mayhew  and 
Family,  Miss  Dorothy  Session.!,  Drusilla  Hutchinson, 
Miss.s  Jessie  L.  and  Alary  E.  Russell,  N.  B.  Douglass, 
J.  S.  Osmund.  "Calvary  Baptist  Young  People,  Minne- 
apolis," "Ladies  of  Union,  Boone,  Co.,  Ky.,"  "Lehi  High 
School,"   E.    Thero   Sloan,   Gladys   and  Frances   Hall,    Dr. 

E.  C.  Ellett,  Augell  E.  Weaver,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  F. 
Starks.  Florance  &  Anderson,  "French  Creek  Presbyterian 
Church,"  IJ.  W.  Sloan,  R.  Headley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Shepard  Eells,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Banks,  Ed.  N.  Vance,  "Pri- 
mary Dept.,  St.  Pauls  M.  E.  Church,"  Mrs.  Louise 
Steiner,    "A    Mother   of    Three,"    Jeannetto   McBaln,    Mrs 

F.  S.  Boyster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  W.  Bacon,  J.  H. 
Toomer,  Jr.,  "St  Peter's  Sunday  School,  AltaVista,  Va.," 
'Friends  G.  F.  S.,"  Sam  Clay.  Frank  B.  Slater,  F.  H. 
Cilbert,  Chas.  W.  G.  King,  James  L.  and  Charlotte  W 
Franken,  Win.  H.  Bradshaw,  "Lock  Ilox  56,  Tallulah, 
La.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hamilton,  "Students  of  Greens- 
boro College  for  Women,"  Mrs.  C.  M.  Small,  Margaret  I 
Rice,  L.  G.  Trucsdcll,  Wells  Memorial  Bible  Sehooi 
(Presbyterian),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  The  Muleshoe  Sunday 
School,  A.  D.  Mallory,  Friend  from  Macon,  Ga.,  Teach- 
ers and  Pupils,  Maelmflie  School,  Springfield,  Mass.,  C 
L.  Blanchard.  Waitshurg  Progressive  Club.  R.  Eloise 
Slutkslager,  Winona  E.  Jones,  B.  P.  O.  Elks  258,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Cochran,  A  Constant  Reader, 
Alfred  Burton,  W.  W.  Brooks.  H.  A.  Barry,  Geo.  F. 
Adams,  Isabella  A.  Van  Canteren,  Eleanor  and  W  G 
Brockenbrough.  Eugene  Last,  Miss  Rachel  P.  Barker  and 
Mrs.  Carolyn  L.  Hale,  W.  H.  Swinney,  Charles  H.  Merrltt, 
Mrs.  \.  S.  and  Miss  Laura  Cooke.  Edwin  S  Pnrtevin  and 
Mother.  PottS-Turnbull  Advertising  Co.,  Jean  L.  Smith, 
'I  .  A.  Bobbins,  Kate  F.  Gary,  E.  If.  Roberts,  The  Bitzema 
Store.  A.  S.  Barker.  F.  H.  George,  "Christ  Episcopal 
Church  Sunday  School,"  "W.  M.  J.,"  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ponte- 
fract,    Va i-intis  Anonymous   Items. 

$23.20— "Presbyterian    Sunday   School,   Wray,   Colo." 
$22.81— "Sunday    School,    Grace   Episcopal    Church,    Ev- 
erett,   Mass." 

$22.50 — "Friends   and  Citizens  of  Cleveland,   Term." 
$21.00— Mrs    W.   T.   Onwake, 

$20.60— "Metropolis   High    School   English    Club." 

$20.00    Each— K.   V.   Powell,   Mason   W.   Hall.  J.   D.   Wal- 

laee,    James    Brown,    Mis.    \v.    D.    Bailey,   J.    !•'.    Schmitt, 

"The    Uizpafa    Guild,    Osage,    Iowa,"    "Advenl    christian 

Sunday      School,      Bangor.      Maim-,"      "Kiisl.      I'n  sbvlerian 

itb    -<  hool,    Poi  I    Townsend,   Wash." 

$19.00  Each— "Pavilion,  N.  Y,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,"  "Employee  Superloi  Terminal  Elevator  Co.," 
"M.  E.   Hen's  Bible  Class,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa," 

$18.68 — "School    District   45,    Thompson's   College   Com 

oiiinily." 

$18.00  Each— "i  rida:  I  lub,  Ellensburg,  Wash.."  "St. 
Paul's  I'm  by t erlan  Church  Sunday  School,"  "People 
nf  Lewlsburg,  W.  Va.."  Mrs.  Alice  B,  Madden  ami  Mrs 
ffenrj  Hlgson,  "Employees  of  'in  Roadmaster's  Office, 
Multnomah  County,  Oregon,"  "Friends  at  Aurum,  Ne- 
vada "    "WestinghoiiHO    fire    Department  " 

$17.50— Mi      B    i     Ball  and  Friends. 

$17.35 — "Episcopal     Church,     Warrenton,     N.      '.." 


Quality  Wire 

in 

Aeroplane 
Service 


The  electrical  current- 
ignition  circuit  of  an  aero- 
plane must  be  reliable.  The 
slightest  defect  in  the  in- 
sulated wire  may  stop  the 
engine  in  midair.  Aeroplane 
service  is  but  one  of  the 
many  exacting  forms  of  use  for 

ECCO 

Insulated  Wire 

Millions  of  feet  of  ECCO 
are  being  used  in  homes,  all 
kinds  of  buildings  and  facto- 
ries. In  telephone,  telegraph, 
railway  signal,  aeroplane  and 
automobile  service,  ECCO  is 
known  as  the  dependable  wire. 
Quality  counts  with  experts, 
and  every  one  using  electrical 
current  for  any  purpose,  from 
call  bell  circuit  to  high  tension 
transmission,  is  assured  of 
quality  when  ECCO  is  used. 

As  a  guarantee  of  depend- 
ability ECCO  is  marked  every 
three  feet  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  braid.  Each  coil  is 
separately  tested,  and  certified 
copy  of  such  test  furnished 
upon  request. 

Remind  your  architect  to  specify 
ECCO,  and  insist  that  it  be  used 
hy  your  contractor. 

Nowadays  everyone  is  interested 
in  the  use  of  electricity,  and  our 
booklet  on  Electrical  Installation  is 
in  universal  demand.  May  we  send 
a  copy  of  this  booklet  to  you  ? 

The  Electric  Cable  Company 

Waken  <>l  ECCO  Wirt  for  every  /■"/ 

/'ow  -when-  ruhhir  tnvrrftl  it'itc  i\  n\r,l 


10  E.  43  St. 


ESI 


New  York 
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Plaza  before  the  Bureau  of  Engraiing 
Washington,  D.  C. 


We 


The  element  of  chance  in  the 
production  of  an  automobile  tire  is 
negligible. 

Quality  in  raw  materials,  rubber 
and  fabric,  is  clear  to  the  expert 
eye;  routine  processes  in  the  mod- 
ern factory  are  definite  and  exact; 
for  the  rest,  experience  and  equip- 
ment rule  the  result. 

The  goodness  or  fault  of  the  tire 
you  buy  from  your  dealer  depends 
in  the  main  upon  the  intention  of 
the  maker  who  produced  it,  and 
upon  his  ability  to  put  his  inten- 
tion into  effect — almost  your  surest 
guide  in  purchase  is  the  proof  of 
these  as  seen  around  you  every  day. 

What  tires  do  your  friends  use? 
How  do  they  speak  of  them? 

The  chances  are  most  of  them 
use  Goodyear  Tires— more  motor- 
ists do,  the  country  over,  than  use 
any  other  brand. 

The  chances  are,  also,  that  they 


speak  warmly  and  commendingly 
of  them  —  Goodyear  buyers  are 
repeat  buyers,  as  Goodyear's 
steadily  mounting  sales  will  prove. 

More  Goodyear  Tires  would  not 
be  sold,  and  continue  to  be  sold 
in  increasing  numbers,  if  the  inten- 
tion of  their  maker  and  his  ability 
to  express  it  in  the  tires  themselves, 
were  not  satisfactory. 

That  is  obvious,  as  it  is  obvious 
that  the  tires  which  serve  a  plu- 
rality of  American  motorists  better, 
also  will  serve  you  better. 

For  you,  the  purchase  of  a  Good- 
year Tire  may  be  an  experiment; 
for  us,  the  winning  of  your  con- 
tinued patronage  is  a  certainty. 

For,  as  we  have  said,  the  element 
of  chance  in  the  production  of  an 
automobile  tire  is  negligible. 

And  we  know  with  scientific  pre- 
cision  just  why   Goodyear  Tires 


serve    most    motorists  —  and    will 
serve  you— better. 

Having  the  intent  to  go  on  pro- 
ducing such  tires,  and  the  ability 
to  do  it,  accomplishing  a  depend- 
able manufactured  result  is  entirely 
within  our  grasp. 

And,  certainly,  we  should  not 
wish  to  abandon  the  practice  which 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our 
business. 

So  we  are  sure  that  the  Good- 
year Tire  you  buy  will  engage  your 
good-will,  and  that  the  ones  which 
follow  will  hold  it  permanently. 

And  you  can  be  sure  that  any 
and  all  of  them  will  deliver  service 
consistent  with  this  program. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver"  Accesso- 
ries are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  every  where. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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quipage  and  Furniture  were  Fine 
Arts  in  Ancient  Culture  and  throughout  all 
|8  periods  of  high  civilization.  Great  Artists 

B 

devoted  to  them  the  same  enthusiasm  as 
to  sculpture,  painting  and  architecture. 
The   Locomobile  is  similarly  con- 


j  ceived.  Artists  have  given  it  style  and 
design,  and  artificers  have  produced   it 

i 

painstakingly,  Car  by  Car. 
$4700.  to  $9700. 


tuwmmmwymmmmmnwmtiM* 


THE    LOCOMOBILE    COMPANY    OE    AMERICA 
MAKERS    Oh    FINE    MOTOR    CARS 

- I |       |      ' 
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$17.20 — "Primary  Room,  State  Normal  Training  School, 
Silver   City,    N.    Mex." 

$17.00  Each — "Neighbors,  Ksperanoe,  N.  T.,"  "Seconil 
Presbyterian    Church,    Washington,    Pa." 

$16.75 — "Teachers  of  George  Putnam  School  District, 
Boston,   Mass." 

$16.10 — "Lebanon   Kpworth   League,   Ninety-Six,   S.    C." 

$16.00  Each — "The  Faculty,  Bishop's  School,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,"  J.  M.  Seaton,  Mrs.  Jf.  F.  Huntly  and  Citizens 
of  Lowell,  Mich.,   'Loaves  and  Fishes,"  Worcester,  Mass. 

$15.80 — "Anonymous." 

$15.62 — "Mission  Board  of  tho  Georgia  Baptist  Con- 
vention." 

$15.40— "St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Branch,  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,    Fond  du   Lac,    Wise." 

$15.25 — "Derby   Academy,   Derby,   Vt." 

$15.00  Each— "Tucker  Duck  &  Rubber  Co.,"  \V.  II. 
Whittlg,  "I.  C.  C.  Party  No.  7,  Pacific  District,"  Floyd 
A.  Ruthron",  P.  C.  Waite,  0.  Nortbway,  A.  B.  Freeman, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  If.  M.  and  Stanley  Finch,  I.  B.  Hamilton, 
"A  Group  of  Ladies  and  Children  of  Springfield,  Mo.." 
"K.  R.  B.."  "Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  Church  of  Tho 
Brethren,"  "A  Few  Teachers,  Calumet,  Mich.,"  Dr.  G.  B. 
Lawson,  "Narcissus  Circle,"  "A  Subscriber,"  "Anony- 
mous." 

$14.00  Each — Mis.  Lizzie  Robison,  "B.  C,"  "Employees 
of  the  Washington  Surveying  and  Rating  Bureau,"  "Citi- 
zens of  Wallowa,  Oregon,"  "Faculty  and  Students  of 
Crescent  college." 

$13.75 — Mrs.   E.  J.   Doran  and  Friends. 

$13.44 — "Presbyterian  Sabbath  School  of  Christ,  Church, 
Lebanon,   Pa." 

$13.25 — "All  Souls'  Church  of  Universal  Religion,  Grand 
Rapids.   Mich." 

$13.00  Each — "Clio  Club,  Portland,  Maine,"  Bart  Tate, 
Chas.  E.  Brauer,  Jr..  "People  of  Wooster,  Ohio.,"  "Wal- 
lowa, Oregon,  High  School,"  "Wallowa.  Oregon,  Grade 
School,"   George  Richardson,  Jr.,   and  C.   B,   Hancock. 

$12.75 — "Pupils   and   Teachers  of  Foxcroft  Academy." 

$12.50  Each— "J.  T.  B.,"  Mrs.  Annie  R.  Mitchell,  Tlr. 
Levi  W.  Halsey,  Vida  and  Patricia  McGrlff,  "Men's 
class,  Presbyterian  Church,  -Madison,  Wise,"  Alfred  L 
Worley,  A.  V.  Cornwall,  "Chichester  Sunday  School,  Chi- 
chester,  N.  v.,"  "Pupils  SMdmore  Grammar  Grade, 
Skidmore,   Mo.,"    "In   Memory   of  Susan  K.  Johnson." 

$12.25  Each — "Danish  People  of  Junction  City,  Ore- 
gon,"   W.    W.    Leslie    and   Friends. 

$12.10  Each— Miss  M.  K.  Collamnre,  S.  W.  Kelley  M 
F.  Hynes,  H.  II.  Barber,  Mis.  Lana  M.  C.  Conger,  '<  .  s, 
Engelhenl,    (',.    If.    Kaemmcrling. 

$12.09— Clara    B.    Ewald. 

$12.05 — Emma    Cayley. 

$12.00  Each— M.  D.  Parsons,  Carol  Bennett  and  Eliza- 
beth Young.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Nelson,  ( '.  P.  Constantine,  Ray- 
mond C.  Geltz,  Estelle  C.  Gibson  and  Florence  E.  Jahn. 
Katherine  A.  Ladd  and  Mary  Ann  Pitt,  Samuel  Frank 
Mary  Bailey,  W.  J.  O'Brien,  Waldo  D.  Thorsen,  1'.  A 
Goodn'ough,  Alan  Corson,  W.  A.  Phelps,  D.  Burr,  Jr.. 
Richard,  Mildred  and  Alice  Young,  L.  I.  Sturm.  Miss 
Louise  McConway,  J.  B.  Brown,  Charles  Priest.  Loii  Cal- 
houn, F.  W.  Wicsseman.  One  Who  E  ows  Suffering,  J.  W. 
Rocklidge,  E.  D.  Brautigam,  Miss  G  yneth  Hughes,  Miss 
W.  A.  Walker,  Miss  Monica  Hughes,  Master  Trever  Hughes. 
Mrs.  J.  E.   Baxter,  Miss  Louise  Leverich,  Mrs.   Florence  O. 

C.  Albln,  A.  Irene  R.  MacCain,  lmmanuel  Bapt.  Church, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Mrs.  Carroll  Burnham  Ellinwood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Morley,  Miss  Olga  Hughes,  Raymond  L.  Leety, 
Chas.  M.  Ghriskey,  Jr.,  P.  M.  Cave,  Miss  Nancy  Eynes- 
lord  Jacobs,  Ethel,  Isabella  and  Sarah  Young,  J.  H.  Gos- 
ney,  Mrs.  Annie  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Murphy 
and  Mrs.  L.  E.  McDonald,  D.  A.  J.  Bacon,  G.  C.  Birdsall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Hamlin  and  Miss  Grace  deW.  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Roger,  Isabelle  Price,  Mai 
Richards,  F.  E.  Barbour,  Lydia  M.  Taylor  and  Friends, 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Curtis,  Mary  A.  Burnap,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
E.  Goodwin,  Colonial  Club.  Canajoharie,  P.  K.  Morrison 
Henry  C.  Ghriskey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  B.  Wharey,  E  L  \ 
Stull.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Cocke,  M.  B.  H.  and  Friends.  Mrs.  J* 
W.   McClendon   and  Mrs.   J.   F.  Royster,  W.  C.   Graves,   M 

D.  Gould,  Mrs.  George  A.  Reifsnyder,  Melvin  Safer,  Lesley 
C.  Eaton,  Allentown  College  for  Women,  Mrs.  Mary  Hirsch 
S.  C.  Cummings,  Howard  S.  Warren,  Glendora  Stewart 
II.  R.  Harris,  A.  E.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Terrell,  N.  D 
Jamison,  J.  M.  Graves,  Employees  The  Lewiston  National 
Bank,  E.  A.  J.  Wiggins.  Charlotte  E.  Hawse  Miss  So- 
ciety, First.  Presby.  Church,  Charles  Pernot,  Donald  Quit- 
man, J.  Robert  and  Paul  Harris,  Flora  B.  Huff  Mrs  1) 
C.  Smutz,  w.  L.  Wilson,  c.  M.  Eppley,  N.  D  Pratt,  Lt" 
Comdr.  R.  B.  Hilllard,  H.  S.  Goodman,  A.  M.  Morgan 
The  Children's  Friend,  Kirk  Smith,  Mary  Griffin  W  L 
Halsey,  Jos.  S.  Bigelow,  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Bradbum,  W  C  T 
U.,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.,  People  of  Burley,  Wash.,  Dr  and  Mix 
John  S.  Heir.  Elliott  Curtiss.  W.  A.  Howard  Mix  ].;  y 
Hall,  "In  His  Name,"  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Murphy' 
Mary  Smith,  Mrs.  Chas.  Staff  and  Friends,  W  s  Mosher 
M.  ().  Dorrance,  Robert  T.  Barber,  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, Georgetown  Baptist  Church,  F.  S.  Goshorn  ".  v  lov- 
ous     Californian,"     Charles     Hall,     Haskins     Hobson     and 


H.   Somers,  Jno.   McGill.   w.   d.    Cleavenger,   B    L    Huff' 
Estate    Wo.     ll.    Jack,    Win.     Davidson,    Mary    Holidger 
EckleS,   W.    II.    Brooks.    M.    K.    Lineliam,    Mrs.    A.    M     New- 
man,   Dr.    E,    F.    Tholen,    Emma   and    Florence    Galhraitli 
Anna  Jlentz,  H.  C.  Varues.   Clarence  Davis,  Henry  Dodd 
Leigh,    Alice    and    Virginia    Nord,    Willard    Biouii      Ethel 
Burrowes,    I.e.'  U.   Titus,  E.    Neustadter,   -Mrs.   W    L    Faton 
l>.     B.     Cleveland,     Jack    and    Juno     Dudley      Airs      I,      }■' 
Smith     Citizens  of  Dee.   Oregon,   A.   F.    Maischalder,  Han- 
nali    M,    Jones,    Julia    F.    McDanlel,    .Mis     Geo      \y,l,liit 
Alieo  U.   Crowell,  E.  Leeson,  Mr.   and   Mrs.    E.  L    Brown' 
Mrs.   R.  P.   Anderson  and  Friends,  S,   s.   Rogers     "North 
Wildwood    Union     Sunday     School,     Mrs.     J      s      Osmund 
Dr.    W.    S.    Watson.    C.    W.    Collins,    O.    D     Sturgess     "P  ' 
l,os    Angeles,    Calif."    Miss    It.    M.     Shepard.    Mrs.    Ralph 
Lewis.    "Epworth    League,    1st    M.    E.     Church,    Salt    Lake 
(  ay.     Graco  L.  Sogers,  John  ll.   Stedman,  Geo    A    Hips 
l'.    S.    Filer,   Louisa   and    .less,'    Frey,    Charles   A.    Harris' 
Alis.   John  S.   Cotton,  J.    11.    Harden,    ll.   D.   Lamb,  Charles 
Carver.    Ski,    C.    Wiute.    Beta    sign.a   Fraternity,   Hudson 
B.   Hastings,   Ahs.   Gertrude   ll.   Macy,   .Mrs    W  '  ,T    Demp- 
ster.    David     L.     Basmussen,     Chas.     II.     Craves  '    \      Q 
Sclilichting.     Samuel     Davis.     Nellie    G.     Warren    'wm      !>' 
Jamieson,    Air.    and    Mis.    William   Wainoek.    W.    II     Smith' 
L.    J.    Shinuan,    "South    Knowille    Baptist    Church  "     \ 
Met).    Williams.    "In   .Memory,"    Ed.   L.    Campbell,   Mr.    and 

Mrs.    s.    s.    Ripley   and   Mrs.    ai.    a.    Casterlin,    Captain 

and    Mrs.    H.    A.    Finch.    Slerling    S.    Lanier.    Mrs.    II     \Y 
Young,     Leon     E.     Hovelson,     "Domestic    Science     Club,' 


■Selnia  Union  High  School,"  ■■Holland  Baptist  Young 
People's  Society,  Holland  Baptist  Church,"  Rev  F  I, 
llosincr,  J.  R.  Cheshire.  Ellen  G.  Barber,  "The  Britishl 
American  Club,  Palo  Alt,.,  Calif.."  Alis.  J  \v  Hard! 
Mr.  and  Mis.  T.  J.  Coleman.  "J.  H.  D  "  Helen  L 
rhompson,  Florence  and  Alan  Thody,  R.  c)  Reed  Loretta 
M.  Toomer,  Eugene  FretZ,  Jr..  Air.  and  Airs.  W.  Weiman, 
Win.     M.     Ahei.    John    Lang.    Jr.,     "Friends    of    the    Chil- 


dren."   Rev. 


a.    Ryan,    Mrs.    Rodney  Kendrict,    Dr. 


Check  Raised — Credit  Gone 

Merchant — Why  isn't  our  credit  good? 
Credit  Man — Well,  I've  heard  of  your  loss  on  that  raised 
check — afraid  it  has  crippled  you. 

Why  run  THAT  risk?  A  man's  credit  suffers  every  time  in  a  check 
fraud — just  as  it  would  suffer  if  he  met  with  a  fire  loss  and  no  insurance. 
Write  and  protect  each  check  with 

Protectograph 


Check  Writer 


(Todd 

Patents' 


Protects  in  Two  Color* 


(Two  Colors — Amount  Words  in  Red;    Denominations  in  Black) 

It  writes  the  full  amount,  in  words,  in  two  colors,  in  the  body  of  the 
check.    "Shreds"  the  characters  into  the  fibre  of  the 
paper.  Forces  acid  proof  ink  through  and  through 
the  shreds — Thorough  Protection. 

It  makes  the  checks  neater,  more  read- 
able, more  business-like — Good  Adver- 
tising for  you  and  bound  to  im- 
press people  as  to  your  stability. 

It  is  faster  and  easier  than  by 
hand,  a  complete  word  to  each 
stroke  of  the  handle — Time  and 
Labor  Saving. 

Protectograph  protection  is 
adoptedby  American  Banks,  U.  S. 
Government  offices,  and  over  500,000  business  houses. 

PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre  Checks  and  Drafts  (Registered) 

Proof  against  substitution  of  names  or  bleaching.  Every  sheet  of 
PROTOD  registered  and  executed  in  our  Printing  Bureau,  like  Gov- 
ernment bank  notes.  Printed  for  owners  of  Todd  machines  only,  in 
different  colors,  to  your  own  specifications.  /-  —  ~—  "■"  — 

/  T0DD 

Send  the  coupon  attached  for  detailed  description  of  the       «      protectograph  co. 

Protectograph  Check  Writer  and  samples  of  PROTOD       /  R«h«,.r.  N.  Y. 

Checks,  with  prices.  We  will  also  send  Detective  Burns'  /  1"  REE— Send  to  ad- 
book  on  "Check  Frauds"  Fru  if  you  mail  the  coupon  /  uxCd  °vour°  boot  t 
accompanied  by  your  business  stationery.  >     chock   frauds  by  a  cele- 

/    brated     detective,    and 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO.        /  checkering ,Protect°eraPh 
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BICYCLE    TIRES 

THERE'S    a    bicycle    tire    that   will 
please  you — at  a  price  that  will  please  you 
— among  the  seven  splendid  tires  that  con- 
stitute the  KOKOMO  line. 

Every  KOKOMO  Tire  is    the    best    tire 

we  know  how  to  build  at  its  price. 

So,    for    example,    we    can    recommend 

Kokomo  OXFORD  as  a  wonderful  $2.50  tire, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  we  endorse  EVER- 
LASTER  and  KOKOMO  KORD  as  top-notch  $5 
tires — top-notch  in  quality,  as  well  as  in  price. 

KOKOMO  Tires  are  still  selling  at  their 

established  prices.  There  has  been  no  advance 
— and  there  will  be  none  if  we  can  avoid  it. 
When  buying  a  new  bicycle,  see  that  it  has 
KOKOMO  Tires.  When  buying  fires,  ask  for 
KOKOMO. 

KOKOMO   RUBBER    CO. 
Kokomo,    Ind. 

A  leader  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


CHOOSE 

EVERLASTER      each  $5.00      STICK  TIGHT  each  $3.75 

KOKOMO  KORD  each  $5.00     DEFENDER      each  $3.25 

No.  13  SPECIAL     each  $4.25      OXFORD  each  $2.50 

PIONEER  each  $2.25 


2  of  A 


Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  II.  Viretelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL^D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  i.  Dic- 

tionary.'   Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  man  usi 
etc.      Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer   " 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


You  can  select  the  exact  word  to  make  your 
meaning  absolutely  clear — to  give  "punch" 
and  "power"  to  a  proposed  letter,  advertise- 
ment, speech,  sermon,  article,  report  or 
story.  Get  Dr.  Fernald's  standard  book, 
Synonyms,  Antonyms,  and  Prepositions." 
Without  it  you  may  be  wasting  half  of  the 
power  of  your  thoughts  in  weak  expn  ion 
J1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62.  Big,  new  edition 
just  out. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-60  Foarth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


Send  1  Cents  in  U 


pay   postage   and   *t   will   send   you    FREE 

a    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of    our    New    Styie*nCoplev. 

State  size  wanted.  REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  0     Boston   Mas*. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like 


np    Herbert     . 

Taieyton 

London 

Smokind  Mixture 


bample  upon  request 
faffc  Tobacco  Co.  56West<4.'i'\<>t.  NewYork. 


Clayton  A.  Sayers,  "Wayside  Inn.,  Quincy,  111.,"  Jennie 
A.  Brenseii.  Field  and  Office  Staff  of  Bates.  Borland  & 
Ayer.  Oakland  Calif.,"  Jeanie  E.  Porter,  Clifton  Ham. 
A.  J.  Hauser,  Max  P.  Smith.  "St.  Andrew's  Guild,  Mari- 
anna.  Ark.  Presbyterian  Ladies'  Aid,  Sumner,  Wash    " 

f    ?r   Ja,c;k??n'    Wm-    H-    Eldridge,    S.    W.    Criss,    "Ladies 
?.,   ,th?  ^Valley     Camp    Grounds,"     "Livermore     Woman's 
Club,      Rev    Geo.   H    Harrison,   Wm.   Hannah,    "Schenley 
Theatre  Orchestra,"  L.   R.  Brown,   "The  Tyrone    N    Mex 
Civic   League."    Annie   K.   Warren,    Annie  J.    Smith,    Mrs! 
H?rawC'T>Rl,c,hard,s?n'    A.    Henry,    Mrs.    Daniel   Derbecker. 
Ws-    w.-    Rankin,    Mr-    and    Mrs.    C    A.    Williamson,    Miss 
Virginia    Mcody    and    Friends.    Willie   Whitehouse     "Nor- 
wegian   Evangelical    Free    Church,"     Master    Edward    H 
Roberts,   L.   J.   Riter,   Hon.    C    Lawrence   Lavretta,   Master 
Raymond   F.    Atkinson,    "Ladies'   Aid   and   Missionary   So- 
ciety, Presbyterian  Church,"  C   A.   Shaw,  R.   R.   Gardner 
Mr.    and   Mi's.    G.    O.    Complin,    "Willing   Workers,    Upper 
Montclair  Presbyterian  Church,"  J.  B.   Heller,   Miss  Helen 
Elizabeth  Hart,    "From  a  Coloradoan,"  John  J.  McNaughton 
M.  E.   Chauche,  Wm.  H.  Adkins,   Louis  Heilbron,   Gladys 
Thirkield.    W.    L.    Hawes,    S.    W.    Watson,    Edith   Biakey 
W.  L.  Carr,  John  R.   Studdard,  Robert  W.   Willis    "Skid- 
more  News."  Dr.   S.   W.  Honey,   Lila  B.   Love.    "Christian 
Endeavor     Society,     Congregational     Church.     Westminster 
vt.."   A.   E.   Sohmer,   Jessie  W.    Harroun.    "Three  Friends 
in   Malone.   N.    Y.,"    Miss   Lura  B.    Cook,    "The   Woman's 
Collegiate   Club,   Richmond,    Ind.,"   Mrs.   Pauline  Lazarus 
Louise    P.    Letch,    Miss    Martha   C.    Walcott,    Jane   Graves 
and   Charles   Mathews,   J.    B.    Wise,    "H.    F.   J.,"    "H     M 
H.    and   C.    H.,   San   Francisco,"    Gerhardt  Manefeldt.    j' 
B.   Pearson,   Helen   P.    Clarke,   Alex.   W.    Stewart,    Geo    J 
Currin,   "The  Little  Reading  Club  of  Worcester,"   "Baptist 
Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Marianna.  Ark.,"  N.  B.  Mathes   Edgar 
B.    Glass,   Lottie  Becker,    Edna   Morse,    Mrs.    A.    Burnaby 
Miss    E.    M.     Holcombe.    Mildred    Carlisle    Burgwin      Jr  ' 
Elizabeth    D.     Smith,    D.     C.     Saunty,     "A    Friend    of    a 
Member  of  Daland  Bible  Class."  Bessie  V.   Cushman,   "A 
L.     S. ,"    C.    I.    Chamberlin,    George    G.    Raddin,    W.    L 
Whitney,    Mr.    and   Mrs.    A.    B.    Clay,    The  Helen   Beavers 
Chapter   of   the   Westminster  Guild,    Wichita   Falls,    Texas 
Marion   Meigs,   Alexander  Leopold.    "J.    H.    H   "    Wm     a' 
Harding.    W.    E.     Burke,    G.    A.    Elder,    Gustavus    Pease' 
"Woman's    Club    of    Ingomar,    Pa.,"    Mrs.    Frederick    A 
Blossom.   L.   W.   Adkins,   Geo.   L.   English  and  Family    F 
W.    Albert.    Miss   Roberta  Gilbert,    Universalist   Church   of 
the  Messiah.   Phila.,   Pa.,   W.   H.   Dougherty,   G.   T.   Betts 
People  of  Groesbeck,   Texas,   Ellen   C.   Burt-Stone    Harriet 
P.    Stone,   M.    J.    Haire,   G.   R.    Wren,    Elizabeth   Woodson 
and  Friends,  Dr.   W.   E.  Dold,   Mrs.  J.   G.   Wisterman,  M 

A.  Lehmanu,  "Friends  in  Berkeley.  Calif.,"  R.  M    Cham- 
berlain,   Chas.    Whittig,    R.    M.    McCombs.    Miss   Lee    Jas 

B.  Noe.  J.  W.  Hunter.  A.  H.  Trutna,  C.  E.  Lavvall,  A  E 
Miller,  Mary,  Helen  and  Edward  Chamberlin,  A.  P. 
Campbell,  F.  H.  Havemann,  Employees  of  Induction  Mo- 
tor Dept.  Gen.  Electric  Co.,  J.  H.  Waugh,  Raymond 
Roach,  H.  L.  Beach.  J.  H.  Olmstead  &  Co.,  R.  C  Jef- 
fords, "Hopewell  Friends  of  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,"  J.  E 
McGowan,  Pathe  Weekly  Sewing  Club.  S.  V.  Kidder.  M  C 
Hinderlider.  D.  W.  Evans.  Frank  La  Bar,  L.  W.  Menocal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Gnade,  Dr.  Louis  G.  Freeman,  T  W 
Baton,  W.  F.  Ganong,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Salisbury,  Elizabeth  T 
Jones,  A,  .1.  Ingraham,  "A.  C.  W.  R.,"  E.  J.  Webb,  Miss 
Margaret  C.  McKee.  Charles  James  Robertson,  Jr.,  S.  A 
Acker,  John  W.  Johnson,  A.  C.  Wortendyke.  M.  T.  Harri- 
son, W.  T.  Berthelet,  .las.  C.  Rogers,  J.  W.  Clise,  H  R 
Schroeder,  L.  W.  Collins,  La  Jolla  Woman's  Club,  E.  M' 
Jardiue.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Fowler,  R.  S.  Stringer,  "A  Real  Es- 
tate  Man,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Wisvvall.  E.  C.  Carson 
"iv.   A.   R.,"  H.   R.   Waldo,  Dorothea  F.   Sherman,   Fred'k 

C.  Reever,  Eva  R.  Klemm,  Charles  S.  Rice,  Frank  Par- 
ker, Mrs.  L.  K.  Daugherty,  Columbia  Chautauqua  Circle. 
Geo.  L.  Van  Alcn.  Mrs.  Dean  Emerson,  Class  of  Fourteen 
Year  Old  Girls.  Minneapolis,  Dr.  L.  Frothingham.  The 
Married  Ladies'  Reading  Club.  Owensboro,  Ky.,  M.  C. 
Hewett,  C.  B.  Jameson,  R.  T.  Ardmore,  A.  J.  Hepburn, 
W.  T.  Wood,  A.  H.  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Brigham,  T  W 
Mathews,  Guilford  High  School,  Mrs.  J.  Leslie  Davis,  Mrs' 
Warren  B.  Davis.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Card,  Miss  Louise  Cooke. 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Group  No.  1,  J.  L.  Pearson.  Miss  M 
E.  Jenkins.  M.  H.  Ludlum,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Maytleld,  Monday 
Club  of  Reno,  Nevada,  H.  A.  Duncan,  Miss  H.  D.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Atkinson,  "Bob  and  Jack." 
Lucy  A.  Baron,  John  Hotter,  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Woman's 
<iob,  Hanna  Wardwell,  "R."  Pittsburg,  E.  B.  Lawson, 
I'.  H.  Beer.  Rev.  Alfred  George  White,  Primary  Dept. 
.Mission  Hills  Congregational  Sunday  School,  Edw.  B 
Mondale,  John  A.  Parker.  Bertha  V.  Sanders,  Calvert 
Llndqulst,  II.  C.  Christensen,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bynum,  W. 
Louise  Townsend,  H.  A.  Beardsley,  O.  Jewett,  M.  G  Ar- 
nold and  G.  Ferris,  A.  M.  Foot,  Trade  Record  Division  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Clare  Morton,  Mary 
Grandel,  Warren  H.  Poley,  Mrs.  Robert  Lynes,  Ladies 
Bible  Class.  1st,  Presby.  Sunday  School,  Lewiston,  Pa.,  W. 
T.  Johnston,  "Belovedest,"  Edith  H.  Bucher,  Elizabeth  B. 
Wittenberg,  Ladies'  Bible  Class,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Slatington,  Pa.,  Annie  Campbell,  F.  S.  Overton,  L  Cath- 
erine    Klngsley,     F.     S.     Sangfltt,     "Morris,     Elaine    and 

<  Iroiioy,"  J'.  II.  Smith,  "J.  G.,"  Isaac  B.  Thompson.  Mr 
and  Mrs.  W.  !•'.  Carlton  and  Daughter.  A.  II.  I'Yiss,  K  E 
Trowbridge,  Mrs.  Edward  McGinley,  "A.  p.  c.  L  and  w 
10.  llanmira,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Richards,  G.  P.  Poi- 
son, Miss  Edith  Moon  Albertson,  Mrs.  F.  Powell, 
Menis,"  W.  J.  Osborne.  Jr.,  "A  Seattle  Friend,"  "Stone- 
ham  Parent-Teachers  Association,"  Eleanor  Gordon,  R.  F. 
Reed,  T.  R.  Glass,  J.  E.  Lawson  and  Family.  L.  E.  New- 
man, Dean  D.  C.  Schaffner,  Mrs.  Sherman  Coolidge,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mel'bail,  E.  H.  Bisler  and  R.  Rodgers. 
Henrietta  Devon.  Miss  Florence  Godfrey,  B.  B.  Br&ckett, 
Mrs.  I).  L.  Martin,  Miss  Bessie  W.  Bliss  and  Friends, 
"A  Friend,"  Wm.  I',.  Henderson,  Win.  S.  Sanford,  "The 
Clarendon  Men's  Bible  Class,"  "Christian  Endeavor  So 
eiely,  Church  of  Christ,  Troy,  N.  Y.,"  "Ii.,"  Calvh] 
Thomas,  T.  J.  Fowler,  G.  W.  llhiehee,  Emma  ('.  Sogers, 
Dr.  Jas.  H.  McKellar,  C.  Z.  Strunk,  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day School,  Mary  A.  Faircbild,  A.  H.  Dunkerley,  Ell. 
Bower,  Harry  Hart,  "C.  D.,"  Mrs.  Irving  Warner,  G.  D. 
Shands,  T.  N.  Kenyon,  Fred  B.  Harlniann,  Eleanor  I. 
Brown.  C.  F.  Matthew,  Geo.  W.  Wolfe,  I''.  K.  II.  Night- 
ingale, Nathan  Warren.  "M.  E.  Sunday  School  of  Wayne, 
IScbr.,"    II.  V.   Maughan,  Burt  I.  Weld.    Randolph   Sanders, 

c.   A.   Best,  Geo,   Carrothers,  Hannah  Adams,  A.   c.   Os- 

burn,    W.    S.   Wright.   Miss    Kathleen    I''.    Briggs,    Dr.    S.    E. 

Ballard,  L.  I.  Look,  "Women's  Missionary  Society,  Firs! 
United   Presbyterian  Church,  Steubenville,  Ohio,"   "Y.  M. 

C.  A.  of  L.  I.  I.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I'..  Cress,  Geo.  S. 
Ahrens,  E.  II.  Dcering,  Mrs.  Cameron  Currie,  G.  S.  Spelt 
Jr..  Thus.  Z  Barry,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Dearden,  LI.  Comdr,  F  It 
Vaile,  U.S.N.,  Mrs.  Annie  Burnaby  and  Friends,  "Wednes- 
day Morning  Club,  Cranford,  N.  J.."  Kale  Walton,  H.  A 
Cochran,  M.  J.  and  C.  S.  I'lumloy,  "Mississippi  Delta 
Chapter,  D.A.B.,"  H.  s.  Craig,  Emma  S.  Daddow,  Ear 
M     <■■   Howard,  Miss  Inez  .i     Pierce,    L.   M.    Biggs,  J.  H. 

VIcKessen,  ,1.   A.   Lalta.    It.   K.    Said.    Mis.   Tbonias   IV    Hui 

ler.    Northwestern    Feed    Co.,    Carlton    R,    Rose,    L,    i> 

IToder,    Wrn.    Davles,    Miss    Bra    1.    Beck.   Eliza  J.    Cunning 

bam,    "Fostei    Family,    van    Dyne    Family    and    Miss    N. 

Odeh,"    Numerous   Anonymous   Ilems. 

Contributions  of  loss  than   $12.00  each— $1,319.39. 
Total  this  report— $25, 89B.22. 
Previously   reported — $200,643.95. 
Grand    total— $226,542.17. 
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£*£/(/  miles  of  concrete  on  Cambria-Wrights  Corners  Road  in  Niagara 
nrUtty,A,  Y-  Q"1!  byHarrodineBros.,Spencerport,  N.  Y.  Contractors. 
W.  M.  Acheson,  Division  Engineer,  State  Highway  Department. 

Durable  Roads  Are  Obtainable— 
the  Motorist  Should  Act 

Motor  clubs  and  associations  even  where  are  joining 
the  movement  for  good  roads.  The  motorist  knows  better 
than  anyone  else  how  serious  is  the  road  problem  of 
today.  Next  to  the  farmer,  he  is  the  most  vitally  concerned. 
It  is  motor  car  traffic  which  is  tearing  our  highways  to 
pieces,  making  them  unfit  for  travel  and  piling  up  main- 
tenance costs  which  no  community  can  afford.  These  are 
very  likely  to  be  recovered  by  the  community  in  higher  taxes. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  quick  and  systematic  building  of 
permanent  highways. 

The  three  million  motor  car  owners  in  this  country  are 
a  power  if  they  all  pull  together  and  urge,  each  in  his  own 
community,  a  sufficient  mileage  of  permanent  roads.     They 
are  property  owners  and  tax  payers,  entitled  to  be  heard. 
The  point  is  to  be  definite  about  it,  to  settle  upon  a  system  of 
permanent  roads  in  county  or  state,  and  then  raise  enough  money  by 
a   bond   issue   to   build    the   most   enduring   type. 

For  the  following  reasons,  this  should  be  concrete: 

1.  Concrete  makes  a  hard,  even  road  surface,  un- 
affected by  weather. 

2.  It  is  easy  to  build  in  any  locality;  the  materials  are 
nearly  always  to  be  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

3.  The  concrete  surface  is  just  right  for  motor  car 
traction.  It  is  even  without  being  slippery.  The  gritty 
surface  gives  tires  the  grip  needed. 

4.  Concrete  is  safe  and  comfortable  to  drive  on. 
Every  motorist  knows  how  it  feels  to  swing  upon  a  clean^ 
even  stretch  of  it,  after  jolting  over  ruts,  holes  and  mud. 

5.  Its  universal  use  in  great  engineering  works  is 
evidence  of  its  solidity  and  strength. 

6.  The  upkeep  is  negligible. 

7.  It  costs  less  to  build  than  any  other  permanent  road. 

Why  build  roads  not  designed  for  motor  car  travel  just 
because  they  cost  less  to  CONSTRUCT?  This  is  a  question  for  the 
motorist  to  answer  by  organized,  definite  action. 

It  takes  a  lifetime  to  build  a  system  of  permanent  roads  by  laying 
scattered  stretches  with  current  road  funds.  You  want  your  roads 
good  while  you  are  still  alive  to  enjoy  them. 

K'..,d  officials  are  glad  to  build  permanent  roads  of  concrete,  if  the  tax  payers 
them.     Bnnj;  the  matter  to  their  attention  in  your  community    after 
acquainting  yourself  with  the  tacts.     Write  for  Bulletin  No.  1  16. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 

Hurt  Building 
DENVER 

Ideal  Building 
NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Keams  Building 


Offices  at 
CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants.  Bank  Building 
PARKERSBURG 

Union  Trust  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Rialto  Building 


DALLAS 

Southwestern   Life   Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Building 
PITTSBURGH 

Farmers  Bank  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank  &Trust  Bldg . 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


CURRENT    POETRY 


DR.  HENRY  VAN  DYKE,  relieved, 
by  his  resignation  from  the  post  of 
United  States  Minister  to  Holland,  from 
the  bonds  of  diplomatic  silence,  con- 
tributes to  the  New  York  Times  this  in- 
tensely passionate  expression  of  his  feelings 
in  the  world's  crisis.  Those  who  share  his 
emotion  will  be  glad  of  his  spokesmanship, 
and  others  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  his 
partisanship  blind  them  to  the  excellence 
of  his  verse. 

MARE  LIBERUM 

By  Henry  van  Dyke 

You  daro  to  say  with  perjured  lips: 
"We  fight  to  make  the  ocean  free" — 

You  whoso  black  trail  of  butchered  ships 
Bestrews  the  bed  of  every  sea 

"W  here  German  submarines  have  wrought 

Their  horrors!     Have  you  never  thought 
What  you  call  freedom  men  call  piracy? 

Unnumbered  ghosts  that  haunt  the  wave 
Where  you  have  murdered  cry  you  down. 

And  seamen  whom  you  would  not  save 
Weave  now  in  weed-grown  depths  a  crown 

Of  shame  for  your  imperious  head, 

A  dark  memorial  of  the  dead, 

Women  and  children  whom  you  left  to  drown. 

Nay,  not  till  thieves  are  set  to  guard 
The  gold,  and  corsairs  called  to  keep 

O'er  peaceful  commerce  watch  and  ward, 
\nd  wolves  to  herd  the  helpless  sheep, 

shnll  men  and  women  look  to  thee, 

Thou  ruthless  Old  Man  of  the  Sea, 

To  safeguard  law  and  freedom  on  the  deep! 

in  nobler  breeds  we  put  our  trust: 

The  nations  in  whose  sacred  lore 
The  "ought"  stands  out  above  the  "must,"' 

And  honor  rules  in  peace  and  war. 
With  these  we  hold  in  soul  and  heart. 
With  these  we  choose  our  lot  and  part 

Till  liberty  is  safe  on  sea  and  shore. 

Several  of  the  poems  of  Alan  Seeger, 
the  young  American  who  died  fighting 
with  the  Foreign  Legion  on  the  field  of 
Belloyen-Santerre,  have  already  been  re- 
printed in  these  columns.  A  volume  of  his 
poems  has  recently  been  published  by 
<  'harles  Scribner's  Sons,  with  a  sympathetic; 
introduction  by  William  Archer.  From  it 
we  quote  this  stately  and  spirited  ode. 
The  poet  had  hoped  to  read  it  in  Paris 
on  Decoration  day,  before  the  statue  of 
Lafayette  and  Washington,  but  his  "per- 
mission" unfortunately  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  Of  it  Mr.  Archer  writes:  "If  the 
war  has  produced  a  nobler  utterance,  it 
has  not  come  my  way." 

ODE  IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

VOLUNTEERS  FALLEN 

FOR  FRANCE 

In  /aire  been  read  before  the  statue  of  Lafayette  and 
U  ashington  in  Paris,  on  Decoration  day. 
May  SO,  1916) 

By  Alan  Seeger 

I 

\.\  ,  It  is  fitting  on  this  holiday, 
(  ommemorative  of  our  soldier  dead, 
When     with  sweet,  (lowers  of  our  Now  England 

May 
Hiding  the  lichened  stones  by  fifty  years  made 

gray — 
Their  graves  in  every  (own  are  garlanded. 
That  pious  tribute  should  he  given,  too, 

To  our  int  repid  few 

Obscurely  ('alien  here  beyond  the  seas 
Those  to  preserve  their  country's  greatness  died; 
Itiit   by  the  death  of  these 

Something  that  ire  can  look  upon  with  pride 
Has  been  achieved,  nor  wholly  unreplled 
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Can  sneerers  triumph  in  the  charge  they  make 
That  from  a  war  where  Freedom  was  at  Stake 
America  withheld  and,  daunted,  slood  aside 

II 
Bethej  remembered  here  with  each  reviving  Spring, 
Not  only  that  in  May,  when  life  is  loveliest. 
Around   NeuviUe-Salnt-Yaast   and    the   disputed 

crest 
of  vimy,  they,  superb,  unfaltering, 
In  that  fine  onslaught  that  no  Are  could  ball . 
Parted  Impetuous  to  their  first  assault : 
But  that  they  brought  fresh  hearts  and  springlike, 

too. 
To  that  high  mission,  and  'tis  meet  to  strew 
With  twigs  of  lilac  and  Spring's  earliest  rose 
The  cenotaph  of  those 

Who  in  the  cause  that  history  most  endi  ars 
Fell  in  the  sunny  morn  and  flower  of  their  >oimg 

years. 

Ill 
Yet  sought  they  neither  recompense  nor  praise, 
Nor  to  be  mentioned  in  another  breath 
Than  their  blue-coated  comrade  whose  great  days 
It  was  their  prido  to  share — ay,  share  even   to 

the  death! 
Nay,  rather,  France,  to  you  they  rendered  thanks 
(Seeing  they  came  for  honor,  not  for  gain), 
Who,  opening  to  them  your  glorious  ranks, 
Gave  them  that  grand  occasion  to  excel. 
That  chance  to  live  the  life  most  free  from  stain 
Aud  that  rare  privilege  of  dying  well. 

IV 

<)  friends!     I  know  not  since  that  war  begar 

From  which  no  people  nobly  stands  aloof 

If  iu  all  moments  we  have  given  proof 

Of  virtues  that  were  thought  American. 

I  know  not  if  in  all  things  done  and  said 

All  has  beon  well  and  good, 

Or  if  each  one  of  us  can  hold  his  head 

As  proudly  as  he  should, 

Or,  from  the  pattern  of  those  mighty  dead 

Whose  shades  our  country  venerates  to-day. 

If  we've  not  somewhat  fallen  and  somewhat  gone 

astray. 
But  you  to  whom  our  land's  good  name  is  dear. 
If  there  bo  any  here 

Who  wonder  if  her  manhood  be  decreased. 
Relaxed  its  sinews  and  its  blood  less  red 
Thau  that  at  shiloh  and  Antietam  shed. 
Be  proud  of  these,  have  joy  in  this  at  leasl . 
And  cry:    "Now  heaven  be  praised 
That  in  that  hour  that  most  imperiled  her. 
Menaced  her  liberty,  who  foremost  raised 
Europe's  bright  flag  of  freedom,  some  there  were 
Who,  not  onmindful  of  the  antique  debt, 
Game  back  the  generous  path  of  Lafayette; 
And  when  of  a,  most  formidable  foe 
She  checked  each  onset,  arduous  to  stein 
Foiled  and  frustrated  them — 

On  those  red  Melds  where  blow  with  furious  blow 
\\  as  countered,  whether  the  gigantic  fray 
Rolled  by  the  Meuse  or  at  the  Bois  Sabot. 
Accents  of  ours  were  in  the  fierce  melee: 
And  on  those  furthest   rims  of  hallowed  ground 
Where  the  forlorn,  the  gallant    charge  expires, 
When  the  slain  bugler  has  long  ceased   to  sound. 
And  on  t  Ik*  (angled  wires 

The  last  wild  rally,  staggers,  crumbles,  stops. 
Withered  beneath  the' shrapnels  iron  showers: 
Now    heaven    be   thanked     we   gave   a    few    brave 

drops; 
Now  heaven  be  thanked,  a   lew    brave  drops  are 

ours." 

V 
Then',  holding  still,  in  frozen  stedfastness, 
Their  bayonets  toward  the  beckoning  frontiers. 
They  lie     our  comrades     lie  among  their  peers 
clad  in  the  glory  of  fallen  warriors, 
('.rim  clusters  under  thornv    trellises 
Dry,  furthest   foam  upon  disastrous  shores, 
Leaves  (hat  made  last  year  beautiful,  still  strewn 
Even  as  fchey  fell,  unchanged,  beneath  the  chang- 
ing moon ; 
And  earth  in  her  divine  indifference 
Rolls  on.  and   many   paltrj    things  and  mean 

Prate  to  be  heard  and  caper  to  be  seen 
Bui  they  are  silent,  calm:    their  eloquence 
Is  that  incomparable  attitude: 
No  human  presences  their  witness  are, 
Hut   summer  clouds  and  sunset  crimson-hued. 
And  showers  and  night  winds  and  the  northern 
star. 


BrightenUp 

Amer 


WITH 


Sherwin-Williams  \ 

Paints  &- Varnishes 


x 


It's  not  a  big  undertaking  to  Brighten  Up  America, 
if  every  home  owner  does  his  part.  Paint  your  house 
inside  and  out.  Protect  every  surface  around  your 
home.  It  will  benefit  your  country,  your  neighbor- 
hood, and,  most  of  all,  it  will  benefit  you. 

'There  is  a  Sherwin-Williams  finish  tor  every  surface.  There  i^ 
a  Sherwin-Williams  dealer  in  practically  every  city  and  town.  Get 
S-W  products  and   Brighten   Up. 

Our  text  book  of  painting  instructions  for  the  home  owner  will  he  sent  free  on  request.  Our 
Decorative   Department   offers  free  helps  to  all  who  desire  expert  advice  and  siijrfe-tioiiv. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 


Address  all  inquiries  to  651   Canal  Road,   N.  W.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Showrooms— New  York,   116  W.  32d  St.;    Chicago,    People's  Gas  Bldg. ; 

San  Francisco,  523  Market  St. 
Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities.      Best  dealers  everywhere. 
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Happy  Children 

Wise  parents  have  provided  cheerful  surround- 
ings.    Result  happy  contented  children. 

Alabastine  was  used  in  decorating  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  this  home  insuring  perfect  health  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  harmony  of  color,  distinctiveness  and 
character.  No  fear  of  disease  or  poison  from  infected 
walls  or  ill  advised  decorations.  Alabastine  is  not 
only  strictly  sanitary  but  an  actual  disinfectant. 

Alabastine  may  be  used  on  rough  or  smooth 
plaster,  wallboard,  brick,  wood  or  canvass. 

Easy  to  prepare  and  apply. 

Alabastine  in  white  and  tints  comes  in  dry  powder  form- 
mix  with  either  cold  or  warm  water  and  apply  with  ordinary 
flat  waJl  brush.  Be  sure  the  Red  Cross  in  the  circle  is  on 
every  package.     This  is  your  protection. 

Alabastine  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator  Free.  Write  for 
your  copy  today.  Also  ask  for  information  about  our  Special 
Stencil  offer  and  free  art  service. 

For  sale  at  all  leading  drug,  hardware  and  paint  stores. 
If  you  can  not  secure  Alabastine  write  us. 
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America  Is  Famous 
For  Better  Tools 

A  great  part  of  America's  reputation 
for  making  superior  machinery  rests  on 
American  toolmakers.  No  more  momen- 
tous improvement  in  tools  has  ever  been 
made  than  in  the  design  of  the  Gun  Tap 
shown  below.  In  one  step  the  tap  has 
been  changed  from  a  continually  break- 
ing, expensive  trouble-maker  to  an  ef- 
ficient, modern  tool. 

The  Gun  Tap  is  first  the  tap  that  wears 
out  before  it  breaks.  (90%  is  the  usually 
accepted  figure  for  breakage  with  ordi- 
nary taps.)  Then  it  is  the  easiest  cutting 
tap,  and  the  first  type  to  cut  correctly— 
with  a  shearing  action.  It  cuts  more  ac- 
curate threads,  requires  less  power,  and 
holds  its  size  longer,  than  any  other  type. 

Thus  the  Gun  Tap  makes  possible  a  pro- 
duction greatly  increased  in  accuracy 
and  quantity. 

For  further  details  and  reasons  why, 
send  for  Bulletin  on  Gun  Taps. 

©reenfield'Hap  ?^Oie©orporation 
©agesSJSps-Dies 

Threading  Machines,  Reamer*,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
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Note 
shearing 
cutting 
edges 


Note 
thick 
Stock 


The  Gun  Tap— Pal.  Dec.  28,  1915 

(Trade  Name  Registered)  «) 


AMERICA    FIRST 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Yet  even   the  most  sensitive 
will    find    nothing    indelicate.       12mo,   Cloth,    197   pages. 
Price.  $1.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


a*udL 
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Believer  and  doubter  alike  will  find  intensely  interest- 
ing discussion  of  such  subjects  as: 
In  what  way  and  how  far  is  tbe  Bible  inspired  of  God? 
In  what  way  was  Man  created  and  how  long  has  he 
lived  on  this  earth? 
Was  Jesus  Christ  born  of  a  virgin,  or  was  he  the 
I  natural  son   of  a  human 
father? 

Did  our  Lord  rise  from 
the  dead  with  the  same  body  that  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea? 

And  other  questions  in  the  new  book.  "RATIONAL 
ORTHODOXY,"  by  a  well  known  thinker  who  signs 
himself  "A  Member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery . 

Svo.  cloth,  $1.50  vol:  hti  matt,  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

364-60  Fourth  Avenue,      New  York 


They  Conflict  ? 


IteyAjcee? 


Nay,  even  our  salutations  seem  profane. 

Opposed  to  their  Elysian  quietude; 

From  an  ignobler  plane 

And  undistinction  of  our  lesser  parts: 

Hail,  brothers,  and  farewell;    you  are  twice  blest, 

brave  hearts. 
Double  your  glory  is  who  perished  thus, 
For  you  have  died  for  France  and  vindicated  us. 

From  "Songs  Out  of  School,"  mentioned 
last  week,  we  also  take  this  interesting 
little  morality — a  trifle  too  didactic,  per- 
haps, but  engaging,  nevertheless,  in  its 
simplicity  and  its  music. 

THE  HIGH   ROAD 

By  H.  H.  Bashford 

Oh,  once  you  were  a  bridle-path. 
An  hundred  years  arid  more  ago. 
Across  the  hills,  and  o'er  the  hills. 
Your  slender  way  you  went; 
Great-grandad  was  not  married  then, 
I  wonder  whom  you  carried  then 
Across  the  hills  and  o'er  the  hills, 
By  many  a  steep  ascent. 

"On  steady  horse  they  went  their  way, 
My  stripling  shoulders  bore  them  well, 
Across  the  hills  and  o'er  the  hills. 
By  valleys  green  and  gold; 
The  gipsy  to  his  tent  I  took, 
The  landlord  for  his  rent  I  took. 
The  lover  to  his  lady's  hearth. 
The  farmer  to  his  fold." 

And  now  you  carry  motor-cars. 
Are  broau  and  white  and  fair  to  see. 
Important  pecr'e  know  you  well, 
So  straight  you  are  ind  strong, 
And  now  you  carry  kings  sometimes. 
The  tramp  of  armies  rings  sometimes. 
Across  the  hills  and  o'er  the  hills 
Your  mighty  ways  along. 

"Yes,  now  I  carry  kings  sometimes, 
Important  people  know  me  well, 
And  men  of  wealth  and  motor-cars 
I  bear  from  town  to  town. 
If  only  I  could  know  them  now. 
What  wonders  I  could  show  them  now, 
The  simple  folk  that  loved  me  once, 
Before  I  gained  renown." 

Dear  road,  your  secret  tell  me  now, 
Who  also  would  be  great  like  you, 
And  rise  above  my  present  lot, 
And  lose  my  humble  name. 
How  came  it  that  the  bridle-path. 
The  slender,  fond,  and  idle  path. 
That  once  you  were  in  days  gone  by 
Has  won  so  great  a  fame? 

"Grim  engines  have  gone  over  me. 
With  granite  have  they  walled  me  in. 
With  iron  tools  they  wrought  at  me, 
And  labored  long  and  late. 
'Twas  thus  I  had  to  pay  for  it, 
And  there's  no  other  way  for  it — 
They  hammer  down  your  wayward  earth. 
And  so  they  make  you  great." 


We   find   this   exquisite   picture   in    The 
New  Republic. 

A   BREAD-AND-BUTTER   LETTER 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller 

There  is  a  willow  grows  beside  a  pool. 

Its  long  gray  branches  sweep  the  marble  rim 
And  front  those  waters  shadowy  and  cool 

The  stars  shine  large  and  dim. 

From  open  valleys  filled  with  little  lakes 

All  through  the  night  a  hundred  breezes  blow. 

All  through  the  night  the  little  willow  makes 
A  whispering  soft  and  low. 

Here  In  the  dusty  street  there  are  no  trees 
To  wliisper  and  the  sky  is  dark  and  gra\ . 

And  yet  I  see  the  stars.  I  feel  the  breeze 
So  far,  so  far  away. 


— the  final  seal 
of  protection 

If  your  car  is  worth  insuring, 
it's  worth  the  additional  pro- 
tection of  a  J-M  Fire  Extin- 
guisher —  positive  protection, 
secured  at  slight  outlay  because 
of  the  15%  reduction  in  in- 
surance premium  thus  gained. 

And  when  the  car  is  two  or 
three  years  old — when  only  a 
limited  percentage  either  of  its 
cost  or  its  real  value  to  you  can 
be  covered  by  insurance — then, 
more  than  ever,  you  want  pro- 
tection. Equip  your  car  with  the 

Johns-Manville 

Fire  Extinguisher 

Efficient  on  all  incipient  fires — even 
from  gasoline  or  electrical  arcs — and 
the  only  one-quart  extinguisher  with 
a  two-way  method  of  operation.  Can 
be  discharged  by  pumping  or  by-  air 
pressure  previously  pumped  up — an 
invaluable  feature  in  tight  corners. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  ap- 
proved and  labeled  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  Inc. 

To  the  Trade:  Ask  the  nearest  J-M 
Branch  for  details  —  generous  dis- 
counts, uniform  and  rigidly  main- 
tained regardless  of  size  of  order, 
coupled  with  a  sales  policy  designed 
for  your  protection. 

Price,  in  nickel  or  brass  finish, 
bracket  included — $8.00. 
Buy  it  from  your  local  dealer. 

H.    W.    JOHNS-MANVILLE    CO. 

New  York  City 
Branches   in    55    Large    Cities 
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Hauls   Up   The  Hard  Hilh 

Hills,  ruts,  mud,  sand,  poor  pavement- 
all  are  easy  for  the  powerful  FEDERAL 
Trucks.    They  will  go  where  other  vehi- 
cles cannot — 

For,  undaunted  by  any  road  or  load  con- 
ditions anywhere,  FEDERAL  engineers 
have  planned  and  built  for  the  extra  strain 
— the  unusual  load — the  hard  roads. 

That  is  why  the  FEDERAL  quality  has 
kept  abreast  of  the  demand  for  depend- 
able haulage— why  62%  of  FEDERAL 
sales  are  repeat  orders. 
That  is  why  you  can  use  the  FEDERAL 
for  your  hardest  Jobs — and  be  certain  of 
the  right  result — 

FEDERAt^^ 

Ask  for  the  "Blue  Book  of  Traffic"  which  shows 
FEDERALS   on   the  job    in    Your  Business. 

FEDERAL    MOTOR   TRUCK   CO. 


Detroit,  Michigan 

/  rom  photo-    It  ;•  >:,-  St.  Hill,  Detroit) 


ER 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  KISE  OF  HENRY  FORD 

a  "\I  fHEX  you  get  a  pacifist  backed 
*  »  against  the  wall,  he's  the  fiercest 
fighter  you  ever  saw.  He  spits  fire."  It 
was  something  like  this  that  Henry  Ford, 
who  had  sent  out  the  famous  peace-ship 
last  year,  told  the  reporters  when  war  was 
first  threatened  with  Germany  and  they 
were  anxious  to  know  what  the  inventor 
would  do.  And  when  Ford  had  launched 
that  dictum,  he  proceeded  to  show  he  meant 
it  by  offering  his  factories,  together  with 
his  entire  personal  fortune  of  probably  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Moreover,  he  offered  it  all  without 
interest  or  profits  of  any  sort. 

Nor  was  this  all.  He  announced  his 
belief  in  the  submarine  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense, and  he  offered  to  build  for  the 
nation  a  thousand  one-man  submarines  a 
day  for  any  specified  length  of  time — 
enough  to  string  in  a  bellicose  necklace 
'around  the  country's  coast.  That  is  the 
sort  of  pacifist  Henry  Ford  is; 

But  he  is  also  a  self-made  man:  he  went 
to  work  early  and  stayed  late;  he  plugged 
hard  summer  and  winter,  with  endless  in- 
dustry and  faith  in  an  ultimate  goal,  until 
now  he  has  become  not  only  one  of  the 
richest  but  one  of  the  best-loved  men  in 
America.  Just  how  he  made  himself  is  the 
theme  of  a  very  interesting  and  timely  work 
written  by  Ruth  Wilder  Lane,  and  pub- 
lished by  Ellis  O.  Jones,  of  the  Ford  peace- 
expedition.  In  its  pages  are  given  many 
generally  unknown  details  of  the  manu- 
facturer's life  and  rise.  It  is  absorbing  to 
follow  the  account  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Ford  tractor,  the  Ford  car  ...  in  fact,  the 
automobile  in  general  as  it  was  constructed 
bit  by  bit,  in  the  brain  of  the  inventor. 
Concerning  the  genesis  of  the  tractor,  we 
are  told: 

As  a  boy,  he  exhausted  the  possibilities 
of  the  farm-shop.  His  last  work  in  it  was 
the  building  of  a  small  steam-engine.  For 
this,  helped  partly  by  pictures,  partly  by 
his  boyish  ingenuity,  he  made  his  own 
patterns,  his  own  castings,  did  his  own 
machine-work. 

His  material  was  bits  of  old  iron,  pieces 
of  wagon-tires,  stray  teeth  from  harrows— 
anything  and  everything  from  tin-  scrap- 
pile  in  the  shop  which  lie  could  utilize  in 
any  imaginable  way.  When  the  engine 
was  finished  Harry  mounted  it  on  an  im- 
provised chassis  which  he  had  cut  down 
from  an  old  farm-wagon,  attached  it  by  a 
direct  drive  to  a  wheel  <>n  one  side,  >•..,  >- 
thing  like  a  locomotive  connecting-rod, 
and  capped  (he  whole  with  a  whistle 
which  could  be  heard  for  miles. 

When  he  had  completed  the  job  he 
Looked  at  (lie  result  with  some  natural 
pride.  Sitting  at  the  throttle,  tooting  the 
ear-splitting  whistle,  he  charged  up  and 
down  the  meadow-lot  at  nearly  ten  miles 
an  hour,  frightening  every  cow  on  the 
place.  Rut  after  all  Ins  work,  for  some 
reason  the  engine  did  uot  please  him  long. 


( -■ 


"We  Could  Strike  a  Match- 
anywhere  inside  the  basement  walls,  while 
outside  water  stood  against  them  for  three 
weeks,"  writes  Mr.  H.  T.  Liebert,  architect— in  referring 
to  the  basement  of  the  Trevelen  Building,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

The  walls  of  this  building  were  made  permanently  water- 
tight and  damp-proof  with 


PATt MFD 


PASTE   avo  POWDER 


Medusa  is  not  a  surface  paint  or 
mixture  but  the  original  integral 
waterproofing — a  material  that 
becomes  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  Portland  Cement  without 
affecting  its  strength,  setting  or 
color  and  making  a  concrete  or 
stucco  absolutely  water-tight 
and  damp-proof. 

No  matter  what  your  water- 
proofing problem  is,  whether  it 
be  a  retaining  wall ;  a  basement 
or  cellar  walls  for  a  home,  bank 


building  or  factory;  a  tunnel; 
floor;  or  a  swimming  pool  or  res- 
ervoir, Medusa  Waterproofing 
will  make  your  concrete  perma- 
nently water  and  damp-proof. 
And  remember  the  time  to 
water-proof  is  when  you  build. 
Put  your  waterproofing  problem 
up  to  our  engineers.  Their  serv- 
ices are  at  your  disposal.  Telling 
us  the  kind  of  structure  you  con- 
template building  will  enable  us 
to  give  you  specific  data. 


THE 

Dept.  A 


Write  for  literature 
SANDUSKY    CEMENT 


CO. 

Cleveland. 


O 


Write  Today  For  FREE  Book  on 

Home  Refrigeration 


Tills  what  to  look  for  in  buying  a  refrigerator.  Shows  how 
to  reduce  your  ice  biljs!  Gives  many  practical,  money- 
saving   hints  to   housewives.      Tolls   all    about    the    famous 


Monroe  *,2Si„  Refrigerator 


Solid 
Porcelain 

with  beautiful  mow-white  food  compartment*  molded  in  one  piece  of  genuine,  inch- 
tuck  Solid  Porcelain  Ware.  Every  corner  rounded,  assuring  absolute  cleanliness 
•r,     ?# anglecrack.  crevice  or  corner  to  harbor  dirt,  germs,  moisture  and  odor* 

1  tie  Monroe  isa  handsome,  expertly-built,  lifetime  refrigerator  that  properly  pre- 
serves the ;  tood  with  a  minimum  .  ,■  consumption.  Not  sold  in  stores  Sh'jDI>ed 
direct,  freight  prepaid,  on  30 days'  trial.     Easy  payments  ;f  de-ired.     Write  loXa} 

i««r>  MONROE    REFRIGERATOR    CO. 

A  Half  Century  m  This  Business  laa  Benson  Street  Lockland,  Ohio 
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THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

OF    VALUES" 


TELL  YOU  A  SECRET: 
this  new  Reo  model  se^ 
was  so  greatly  in  excess 
did  not  dare  announce  it 
now,  lest  we  aggravate 
the  factory  with  orders  \ 

THE  REPUTATION  mac 
the  past  two  years,  w 
demand,  of  course. 

MANY  OF  THE  ORDE 
from  last  season — for,  as 
were  unable  to  supply  tr 
— not  by  several  thousar 

AND,  AS  MANY  BUYEF 
seven-passenger  cars  and 
having  Reo  sixes  or  none 
the  books  while  we  s' 
changed  over  the  equip 
improved  model. 

AND  NATURALLY  we  fe 
those  orders  first. 

THIS  NEW  SIX  CHASSI 
very  same  that  has  beer 
past  two  years. 
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lere  Is  the  New  Reo  Six— $1250 


>een  delivering 
>,  but  demand 
ible  supply  we 
lie  prints  until 
?n  and  swamp 
>t  fill. 

Jeo  Six  during 
ason   for   that 

emained  over 
rid  knows,  we 
for  this  model 

t  they  needed 
;s,  insisted  on 
s  remained  on 
aduction  and 
take  this  new 

•  bound  to  fill 

essentials  the 
ar  during  the 


REFINED  AND  IMPROVED  in  many  important 
details,  making  for  betterment  in  performance  and 
m  riding  qualities,  but  essentially  the  same  in 
design.  For  we  Reo  Folk  saw  to  it  that  this  Six 
was  fundamentally  right  before  we  let  the  first 
one  leave  the  factory. 

SINCE  THEN  WE  HAVE  incorporated  such 
.  changes  as  we  thought  would  enhance  the  pleasure 
of  riding  in  this  car— longer  wheel  base;  improved 
spring  suspension;  improved  carburetor;  silent 
spiral-bevel  driving  gears;  and  other  features 
formerly  found  only  in  Sixes  of  the  highest  price. 
BODY  DESIGN  IS  NEW— in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  the  art,  the  vogue  and  the  preference 
of  buyers. 

THIS  CONCESSION  we  always  make  to  the  buyer- 
a  body  made  to  his  taste  and  in  the  latest  style. 

IN  THE  CHASSIS  we  give  him  that  which  we  know 
he  ought  to  have— if  our  long  experience  and 
engineering  ability  is  worth  anything. 

IN  EXTERNAL  DETAILS  it  is  your  ideal  of  a 
luxurious  equipage— in  mechanical  principles  and 
construction  it  is  our  idea  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  automobile. 


REO  3-UNIT  SYSTEM  makes  what  we  believe 
to  be  "the  Most  Accessible  Automobile  in 
the  world"  — hence  the  low  upkeep  cost  of 
Reo  Sixes. 

"50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE"  in  all  vital  parts- 
such    as    bearings,    shafts,    frame,   gears    wheels 
wiring,  radiator,  etc.— makes  this  Reo  Six  some- 
what heavier  than  some  of  other  similar  "rated" 
power  and  passenger  capacity. 

THAT  IS  THE  BEST  GUARANTEE  of  the  qual- 
ity that  is  in  this  Reo  Six.  For  we  do  not  skimp 
on  either  the  size  of  parts  nor  quality  of  material 
to  meet  a  price  competition. 

ORDERS  FOR  THIS  NEW  REO  SIX  must  be  in 
your  Reo  dealer's  hands  well  in  advance  of  the 
time  you  desire  delivery. 

DEMAND  IS  TREMENDOUS  and  will  increase 
immeasurably  as  the  big  Spring  demand  opens  up 
and  as  owners  begin  to  extol  the  superiorities  of 
this  big,  beautiful,  New  Reo  Six.  For  surely  at 
$1250  this  is  "The  Gold  Standard  of  Values" 
in  Sixes. 
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Speedy  Building 

With  Stock  Sizes  of 

UNITED  stTel  SASH 


You  not  only  can  secure  the  best  sash  on  the  market  but 
you  can  get  them  on  short  notice — -by  specifying  stock 
units  of  United  Steel  Sash.  Thus  you  will  save  days  in 
building  and  economize  in  construction  cost.  These  stock 
sash  are  carried  in  many  sizes  so  as  to  meet  practically  all 
requirements  of  window  openings. 

Stock  units  have  all  the  high  quality  features  of  United 
Steel  Sash — superiority  in  design,  material  and  workman- 
ship; extra  weight  and  exceptional  strength;  rigid  ventila- 
tors with  double  contact  weathering;  improved  method  of 
glazing;  special  hardware  of  our  own  manufacture. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  also  furnished  in  semi-stock  and 
to-order  units,  and  include  everything  in  pivoted  and  sliding 
sash,  continuous  sash,  partitions,  doors,  casements,  etc. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  look  into  United  Steel  Sash. 
We  can  meet  your  requirements  fully,  economic,, II* 
promptly.    Write  for  Sash  Book. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept.  S-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Kahn  Building  Products  for  murium  permtfc 
nent  conduction  cover  Reinforced  Concrete 
in  all  its  i. bases;  Steel  Window  Sash  of  every 
Metal  Lath  /or  plaster  and  stucco: 
Pressed  Steel  joists  and  studs ;  All-Steel 
Buildine*  of  panel  units, 
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Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


For  enlivening  Sermons,  Addresses,  -  \  Col- 

lection of  Good  and  Timely  Illustr;  ,  ),  to 

drive  your  argument  home.     Incidents,  quotations,  and 
bright  stones  on  almost  every  conceivable  subject .    S 
thing  lure  to  intensify  your  every  telling  point.     Thorough 
topical  and  textual  index.   8vo,  Cloth,  171  pp.  $2  postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


I  NG    BARGAIN! 


UennlneStnndardVlaibleOliYer 

TypcwrJtei — lat.-t  Mode]  6,  bad 
spacer,  tabulator,  color  writing.  Rothlni 
lacking — nietal  efl 

ficke   Tit  ■  A  ■.—k.»  Advance 

■rnyment  !    s  nd  b  little  bll  1  ac] nth 

gnaT  our  small  price  >  paid  No  redtape. 
Send  ror  ear  amazing  BarKuin  Offer  and  FREE 

rypewnter  Book  today.    HoobliKa 

TYPEWRITERS     DISTRIBUTING     SYNDICATE 
Depl.  5942,  1510  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago 


FEVERJHERMOMETERS 


Electric  T\ 


wi 


a  Safeguard 
of  Health 


Ask 
Your  Doctor 


By/or  Instrument  Companies 

_     ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


UlilHaTfrtaiM  '—•"■■-■"■' I'li'iill'ial-Mi 


The  DIM-A-LITf,  nl»M-vo,i  v.(l.  electric 
iwlllght.  Fine  (or  1,-rh  „„■,„,.  „<■!<  room_ 
...■r„ry.  hall.  Turin  electnr  hghts 
lip  and  down  like  n**s. 

DIM-A-LITF  A.rarhment 

lit*   «r.y   S™r|i»t   n,4    Lsmp 

DIN-A-LITE  Fixture  Socket] 

!P«m«fiini    f,i>», 

IJIM-ALITr.    Portable 

(Villi  Cn#d  mil  Pluf 

Ask    Any   deafer,    or    .„ 

W/il*  for  ••tAct%  on   Saving  ,,(  Cur 

wirt  COMPANY  55H  U„«  St  . 


■H,   postpaid. 

PhltaeVa,  Prt 
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Possibly    the    lack    of    enthusiasm    with 
which  it  was  received  disappointed  him. 

And  again,  in  the  following  series  of 
events  we  see  the  fundamental  idea  of 
standardized  manufacturing  ^erminr ^no- 
out  of  the  contemplation  of  a  si..iple  thin- 
We  are  told  that,  after  he  had  come  to 
Detroit  and  found  v  ;rk  as  a  mechanic,  he 
moved  rapidly  forward  until  he  Avas  earn- 
ing enough  to  get,  himself  a  few  of  the 
things  which  were  not  exactly  essential 
to  keeping  life  in  his  body.     So,  we  read : 

He  bought  a  watch.  It  had  taken  him 
only  a  few  months  to  master  his  task  in 
the  dry-dock  works  so  thoroughly  that  his 
wages  were  raised.  Later  they  were  raised 
again.  Then  he  was  getting  five  dollars 
a  week,  more  than  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses, without  night-work.  He  left  the 
jeweler's  shop,  but  he  brought  with  him  a 
watch,  the  first  he  had  ever  owned. 

Immediately  he  took  it  to  pieces. 
When  its  scattered  parts  lay  on  a  table 
before  him  he  looked  at  them  and  marveled. 
He  had  paid  three  dollars  for  the  watch, 
and  he  could  not  figure  out  any  reason  why 
it  should  have  cost  so  much.  "It  ran,'' 
he  says.  "It  had  some  kind  of  a  dark 
composition  case,  and  it  weighed  a  good 
deal,  and  it  went  along  all  right — never 
lost  or  gained  more  than  a  certain  amount 
in  any  given  day. 

"But  there  wasn't  anything  about  that 
watch  that  should  have  cost  three  dollars. 
Nothing  but  a  lot  of  plain  parts,  made  out 
of  cheap  metal.  I  could  have  made  one 
like  it  for  one  dollar,  or  even  less.  But  it 
eosl  tin-  t  hree.  The  only  way  I  could  figure 
il  out  was  that  there  was  a  lot  of  waste 
somewhere." 

Then  he  remembered  the  method's  of 
production  at  the  James  Flower  Com- 
pany. He  reasoned  that  probably  the 
watch  factory  had  turned  out  only  a  few 
hundred  of  that  design,  and  then  tried 
something  else  alarm  -  clocks,  perhaps. 
The  parts  had  been  made  In,  the  dozen, 
some  of  them  had  prpbably  been  filed 
down  by  hand,  to  make  them  fit. 

Then  he  got  the  great  idea.  A  factory - 
a  gigantic  factory,  running  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  machine,  turning  out  watches 
by  the  thousands  anil  tens  of  thousands— 
watches  all  exactly  alike,  every  part  cut 
by  an  exact  die. 

How  he  began  thinking  of  inventing  a 
sell-propelling  vehicle  for  private  purposes 
is  given  us  in  the  acoounl  of  a  fortuitous 
experience  be  had  on  the  streets  of  Detroit. 
As  had  happened  before  with  many  in- 
ventors, this  was  a  mere  incident,  one 
which  would  have  been  passed  over  by  the 
average  man  without,  a  reflection.  But 
with  Fordil  was  different.  Miss  Lane  tells 
us   how   he   was  shopping  in  a  down-town 

store,  and  came  out,  with  his  arms  full  of 

bundles.     She  continues: 

lie  came  out  of  the  store,  just  av  the 
moment  that  Detroit's  pride,  a  new  steam- 
propelled  fire-engine,  came  puffing  around 
the  corner.  It  was  going  at  the  rale  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  with  impressive 
clatter  and  clang,  pouring  clouds  of  black 
smoke   from    the  stark.      Detroit's  citizens 

crowded  the  sidewalks  to  view  it  as  it  went 
by.  Henry  Ford,  gripping  his  bundle-,. 
stood  on  the  curb  and  looked  at  it.     Here 
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was  his  lirst  chance  to  sec  a  steam-engine 
Itnilt  to  run  without  a  prepared  road-bed 
and  rails. 

It  was  the  original  of  one  of  those 
pictures  we  sometimes  sec  now  with  a 
smile,  murmuring,  "J  low  quaint!"  A  huge 
round  boiler,  standing  high  in  the  back, 
supplied  fully  half  of  its  bulk.  Ford 
mado  a  hasty  calculation  of  the  probable 
weight  of  water  it  carried  in  proportion 
to  its  power.  Tho  result  appalled  him. 
lie  thoughtfully  watched  tho  engine  until 
it  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he  resumed  his 
way  homo.  On  tho  train  he  sat  in  deep 
thought,  now  and  then  figuring  a  little  on 
the  back  of  an  old  envelop. 

"  f  couldn't  get  that  steam-engine  out  of 
my  mind,"  he  says.  "What  an  awful 
waste  of  power!  The  weight  of  the  water 
in  that  boiler  bothered  me  for  weeks." 

So  it  was  that  he  began  to  think  of  using 
gasoline,  and,  after  much  toil,  succeeded 
in  building  a  satisfactory  engine.  Then 
came  tin*  problem  of  hooking  it  up  to 
wheels.  We  are  told  that  his  thoughts  ran 
along  some  such  line  as  this: 

Always  before,  carriages  had  been 
pulled.  Naturally  enough  his  first  thought 
was  to  apply  the  power  of  the  engine  to  the 
front  wheels.  Then  how  should  he  steer? 
What  mechanism  should  he  use,  powerful 
enough  to  turn  the  hind  wheels,  against 
the  pull  of  the  engine,  and  flexible  enough 
to  respond  quickly  and  make  a  sharp  turn? 
Then  there  was  the  problem  of  the  throttle 
and  the  gears.  The  machine  must  be  able 
to  go  more  slowly,  or  to  pick  up  speed 
again,  without  shutting  off  the  power. 
The  driver  must  be  able,  when  necessary, 
to  throw  off  the  power  entirely,  and  to 
apply  it  quickly  again,  without  stopping 
tin;  engine. 

Often  Mrs.  Ford  came  out  and  sat  on  a 
box,  watching  while  he  fitted  parts  to- 
gether or  tried  different  transmission 
devices.  1  lo  had  settled  finally  on  a  leal  her 
belt,  passing  over  the  fly-wheel  and  con- 
necting with  the  rear  axle.  A  pulley  ar- 
rangement, controlled  by  a  lever,  tightened 
or  loosened  this  bell,  thus  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  speed  of  the  automobile. 
That  broad  strip  of  leather,  enclosed,  run- 
ning from  the  engine  on  the  rear  axle 
to  the  pulley  under  the  front  seat,  was 
the  parent  of  the  planetary  system  of 
transmission. 

Then  comes  the  tale  of  the  trial  trip.  It 
is  a  true  bit  of  mechanical  history,  as  pic- 
turesque as  the  maiden  voyage  of  "  Fulton's 
Folly"  up  the  Hudson.      We  learn: 

The  machine  was  almost  finished.  A 
few  more  screws,  a  tightening  of  the  leather 
belt,  the  placing  of  the  steering-lever,  and 
il  would  be  complete,  lie  had  spent  four 
years  of  hard  work,  and  harder  thought,  on 
its  building 

The  engine  was  in  place,  the  gears 
adjusted.  He  tightened  the  leather  bell 
and  tested  the  pulley  again.  Then  he  set 
the  rear  axle  on  blocks  of  wood,  lilting 
the  wheels  from  the  ground  and  started  the 
engine.  The  cough  of  the  cylinder  quick-, 
ened  into  a  staccato  bark,  the  fly-wheel 
blurred  with  speed.  Then  Ford  tightened 
the  pulley,  the  broad  leather  bell  took  hold. 
The  rear  wheels  spun. 

She  was  running! 

It  remained  only  to  test  the  machine 
in  actual  going  on  the  ground.  Ford 
went    to    work   on    the   steering-gear.       He 


ETHLEHEM 

Five  Point  Spark  Plug 


PRICE 


Made  where  Steel  is  King" 

Guaranteed  for  the 
Life  of  your  Car 

When  you  install  a  set  of 
Bethlehem  Five-Point  Plugs 
your  troubles  end,  expenses 
cease.  Scientific  investi- 
gation and  progressive  de- 
velopment have  brought  the 
Bethlehem  Five-Point  to 
the  premier  position  which 
it  now  occupies. 


Designed  and  manufactured  only 

after  the  most  thorough  study  of 

the  theory  and  practice  of   ignition,  it  is 


^  right  on  every  count! — and    yet    it    costs 

m Canada, tx.25      »°  more  tnan  ordinary  plugs. 

If  your  dealer  should  happen  lo  \be  out  of  Bethlehem  Fhv-Point.  write  us  giving  make 
and  model    of  car;   we   will  forward  you    a   set   designed  for  your  particular   needs. 

THE  SILVEX  COMPANY 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 

SOUTH  BETHLEHEM,   PA. 
E.   H.   SCHWAB,        President 


Guaranteed  for  the  Life  of  your  Car 
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BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
be  sent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  stale  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 
~1  Roofing  a  Home 
.   Building  a  Poultry  House 
.  Building  a  Bungalow 
Building  a  Barn 
Building  Your  Own  Garage 
Covering  Your  Factory 
Artistic  Roofs 
Waterproof  Cellars  and  Stucco 


on, 
TAr.  Repair 

For  years  and  years — 

This  RU-BER-OID  Roof 
wfll  need  no  repairs. 

For  RU-BER-OID  is  spark- 
proof,  rotproof,  rustproof 
and  weatherproof. 

It  contains  nothing  that  can 
crack,  warp,  melt  or  leak. 

Many  imitations  LOOK  like  RU- 
BER-OID.     Ask  your  dealer  to 
show  you  the  genuine,  with  the 
Ru-ber-oid  Man"  on  the  roll. 

Made  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and 
Copper  Green. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Impervne  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffine  Pain*  Co ,  San  Francisco,   (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


COSTS    MORE -WEARS   LONGER 

made  by  THE   STANDARD    PAINT   COMPANY,  new  »ork.  boston,  ch.cago 


Look  for  the  "  Ru-ber-oid   Man"  on  every  roll  of  genuine  Ru-ber-oi 


Grammar  Facts  lor  the  Home  and  Office 

,r  .Pfwi;l?h,nf0rmftion'ii,<;d  aWay  in  ;1  "<""•  hand-v  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
•  it  a  desk  w  ho  sometimes  feels  uncerta.n  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar     A  simple 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase   inalette 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition.  ' 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

o  \£  b<-°,ok  of  l,rf"'ti<  •',l  lie,D  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  use  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  but  facte  and  illustrations  tlrU 
clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear!  Fished 

E£m™  \  >X  E"£Bm  tl,at  lo,iltes  in  a  •s,-""ld  "er>-  Point-even  tl-  minor 
™™ Is7ab"ut  Whlch  any  Vn/UOB  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
^T^el^ens!ve•  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 

282  pages,  handsomely  bound.  Price,  76  cents;  by  mail,  SS  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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had  thought  it  all  out  before  he  had  made 
all  the  parts.  Now  he  must  put  them  to- 
gether, fit  them  into  place,  and  test  them. 

At  midnight  he  was  still  working.  At 
one  o'clock  he  had  the  front  wheels  blocked 
up  and  was  testing  the  steering-lever.  It 
needed  some  changes.  At  two  o'clock 
they  were  finished.  He  started  the  engine 
again  and  it  missed  fire.  Something  was 
wrong  with  the  spark. 

At  three  o'clock  he  started  the  engine 
again,  nailed  a  couple  of  old  boards  to- 
gether for  a  seat  and  opened  wide  the 
shed-doors.  The  rain  Avas  falling  in  torrents 
and  under  foot  the  light  snow  had  turned 
to  thin  slush  on  the  frozen  ground.  It 
was  very  dark.  He  pushed  the  machine 
into  the  yard  and  hung  a  lantern  over  the 
dashboard  for  a  headlight.  Inside  the 
shed,  Mrs.  Ford,  in  a  voice  shaking  with 
excitement,  begged  him  to  wait  until 
morning,  but  he  did  not  listen.  The  engine 
and  steering-gears  were  protected  from  the 
rain  and  no  discomfort  could  have  equaled 
for  him  the  disappointment  of  another 
delay. 

The  time  had  come  when  he  could  prove 
his    theories.     Ho    Mould    not    waste    one 
minute    of   it.     The    engine   was   already 
running.    He  stept  into  the  car,  sat  down, 
and  slowly,  carefully,  tightened  the  pulley. 
Then,  in  tho  first  Ford  automobile,  he  rode 
away  from  tho  old  shed.     When  he  felt 
the  machine  moving  under  him  he  tight- 
ened   his    grasp    on     the    steering-lever. 
Suddenly  the  light  of  the  lantern  showed 
him  a  dozen  things  he  had  never  noticed 
in    the    yard    before.       The    clothes-pole 
loomed  menacingly  before  him,  a  pile  of 
flower-pots  seemed  to  grow  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  [ordinary  size.    The  machine 
wobbled  unsteadily,  while  he  desperately 
struggled  to  drive  it  in  a  straight  line.     He 
turned  it  from   the    flower-pots,  jerked  it 
back  in  time  to  avoid  running  into  the  fence, 
and  headed  straight  for  the  clothes-pole.' 
It  seemed  to  jump  at  him.     At  the  last 
minute   he    thought    of    the    pulley.      He 
loosened  the  leather  belt,  the  engine  spun 
wildly,  the  car  stopt.     Henry  Ford  got  out, 
breathing  hard,  and  pushed  the  machine 
around  the  clothes-pole. 

"You  see,  I  not  only^iad  to  make  the 
machine,  but  I  had  to  get  into  it  and 
learn  how  to  steer  it  while  it  was  running," 
he  says.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
like  a  good  wide  space  for  the  job.  After 
he  had  rescued  the  machine  from  the 
clothes-pole  he  turned  it  toward  the  street. 
Chug-chugging  away,  ho  passed  the  house, 
drove  over  the  gravel  sidewalk,  and  turned 
down  Edison  Avenue.  The  scattered 
houses  were  dark  and  silent,  every  one 
was  asleep. 

The  little  machine,  rattling  and  cough- 
ing, proceeded  through  the  thin  slush  in 
jerks  and  jumps,  doing  valiantly  with  its 
one  cylinder.    Perched  on  the  rough  board 
seat,  Henry  Ford  battled  with  the  steering- 
lever,   while  on  tho  sidewalk  Mrs.  Ford, 
wrapt  in  her  shawl,   anxiously  kept  pace 
with  them.     It  was  not  difficult  to  do,  for 
the  car  was  not  breaking  any  future  speed 
limits.     At  the  end  of  the  first  block  Ford 
turned    the    car    successfully,    and    rode 
down    tho    side   street,   zigzagging  widely 
from    sido   to   side   in   his   effort   to   drive 
straight     ahead.       Fortunately,    Detroit's 
streets   are  wide.     When  he  had   passed 
the  second  block  he  began   to  wonder  how- 
to   turn  and  drive  back.     At    the  end  of 
(he   third  block  he  solved   the  difficulty. 
He  stopt   the  car,  jumped  out,   lifted  it 

around,  and    headed   it  for  home.      |{\    (his 
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Could  Your  Family  Live  in  a  Dry  Kiln? 

Yet  thousands  exist  under  conditions  little  better! ! 

Cold  weather  arrives.     Doors  and  windows  are  shut  tight.     Fresh  air  is  excluded.     The 

-nVi    i     a"  f°n~7nd,  t,he  Wh?le    *mily  hibemates!     Now  for  a  winter  of  hot,  stuffy  air-air 

with  the  dryness  of  a  dry-kiln-unhealthful,  dangerous!  The  air  is  breathed  over  and  over'  It 
fairly  reeks  with  "dead  gases-poisonous,  disease  breeding.  And  then  come  coughs,  colds,  lung 
diseases,  sickness,  inefficiency — and  the  doctor'  g 

ROUND  OAK 

Moistair  Heating  System 

The  Only  Heating  System  that  AUTOMATICALLY 
Ventilates  and  HUMIDIFIES 

problcmhfor  aZed^e?"  M°iStair  Heatin*  SyStem  S°K-es  the  hea^ 

of  ou?sid0e°bKdsh0me  Wlth  ChCCry  Warmth  and  COmf°rt'  r^ardless 
It  cuts  down  your  fuel  bills— burns  any  fuel. 
It  keeps  your  house  free  from  dirt,  dust  and  coal  gas. 

nrohlem11  Tr  sS^'  Clea£ly'  ?aSy  t0  °Perate-it  solves  the  repair 
?J?Z      \u         ,    ^  anu  ever-changing  current  of  warm,  fresh  air  circu- 
tarS    tough   the   house.     And   besides   all   this,  it   AUTOMATI- 
CALLY   humidifies— keeps  the  air  both  fresh  and  moist. 

Saves  Fuel  by  the  Ton 

r>  jU^rm  ^resh  air  l>r°Perly  humidified  as  it  is  by  the 
Round  Oak,  is  more  comfortable  at  68  degrees  than  dry 
air  at  75  degrees. 

n  jT£?  ?avjnS  of  7  degrees  thus  made  possible  by  the 
Kound  Oak  Automatic  Humidifier  and  other  exclusive 
teatures  listed  in  panel  below,  literally  means  a  fuel  saving 
01  one  ton  in  every  nine. 

Consider  that  more  than  60.000  Round  Oak  Sys- 
tems are  in  use,  and  that  every  one,  so  far  as  we  know  is 
giving  satisfaction.     Reflect  that  they  are  backed  by  46 

FREE 


Makers  of  Good 
Goods  Only 


Write  for  Valuable  Book 
and  Heating  Plan — 

m^  Handsome  illustrated  book  fully  describes  this 
modern  plant  \\  ith  book  goes  a  blank,  which  filled  out 
and  returned  to  us  will  shortly  bring  vou  a  scientific  Heat- 
ing rian  drawn  up  by  our  expert  engineers  to  meet  vour 
exact  requirements.  Cost  of  installation,  etc.  goes  "with 
plan.  And  with  no  obligations  to  you.  Send  Coupon  NOW ': 
.  ,  ^  \\]}  hook  we  also  send  name  of  nearest  authorized 
dealer  selling  and  installing  Round  Oak  -Moistair  Heating 
systems.  -Many  dealers  sell  on  easy  payments.  To  get 
R^nTo^'lndian^  °*    trademark   ~"-«  shows  the 

The  Beckwith  Co. 

Round  Oak  Folks 
56  Front  Street,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


Established 
1871 


Five  Star  Points  of 

Round  Oak   Supremacy 

Health    °nly     ??"$*    System    that 
HUMIDIFIi;s.IOmat'Ca">    «nt"»««  «<* 

Comfort  r;fll'v'Ts  pun,  warn,  ercr- 

f,„,  1  .  chan«in?  moist  air.  free 
trom  dust.  gas.  smoke-fitted  with  gas- 
tight  doors  and  dampers. 

Economy   L°n«est  fire  trarel  all  in- 

vuuuuit   S1(je    casm       ,mprov«i  hot 

Wast   Ring;   extra    deep  fire  pot;   extra 

large  combustion    chamber   affords   pcr- 

JfS  cj>mbustlon;  most  beat  on  minimum 

"ConyenJence  ?jmn,c  raguiator  con- 

<;  if      1        •  .H1''5.  entire     system 

bell  -cleaning.      Ash   pit   dust   -  i 

i  eam  j       :  J,ttl"d    with   sprinkler 

leak    door   frame    cast   on  —  not    bolted. 

tasy  to  operate. 

Durability    Materials   u  s.e  d   stand 

aiivT  '    i'*hcy    Physical    basts. 

All  hinge  pieces  drtll-d.  not  cast.     Never 

a  bolt,  where  a  rivet  will  do  !    Tight  fit- 

aranteed.      Good  for  generation 


J  Clip   This   Coupon    and    Mail    It   NOW Tj 

I  Round  Oak  Folks.  56  Front  St.,  Dowajiac,  Mich,    j 
•  Gentlemen: — Without  obligation.   I  would    ■ 

J  appreciate  receiving    vour  latest   book,  which  I 

I  ftillv  explain-  1  he  advantages  oi  the  Round  Oak    I 

■  Moistair  Heating  Sj  stem. 
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This  is  the  Gold  Medal 
they  awarded  us 

the    first  prize   at    the   Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

It  means  that  the  workmanship,  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, and  beauty  of  design  are  of  the  highest 
quality. 

You  can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
when  your  friends  see 

CUNN  Sectional  Bookcases 

in  your  home  they  will  know  that  you  have  selected  wisely  and  in  perfect  taste. 
They  are  handsomely  finished,  dust  proof,  non-binding  doors,  no  ugly  iron  bands. 
Write  for  our  free  Style  Book  showing  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot  and  other 
designs  in  mahogany  and  oak.  Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den,"  an  interesting 
booklet  about  our  bookcases  used  by  royalty.  Dealers  everywhere. 
THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO.,  1810  Broadway,  Grand  Rap  ids,  Mich 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press $3.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  Alleasy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses.  TYPE,  cards. 
THE    PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MIRIDEN.  CONN, 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  fcr 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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If  You  Lived 
As  The  Cave  Man  Lived 

Your  health  would  take  care  of  Itself 

THE  cave  man  ate  coarse  food  and  lived  a  strenu 
ous  life  in  the  open.    His  digestive  apparatus  was 
suited  to  that  kind  of  an  existence. 
You  inherit  from  the  cave  man  the  sameinti 
mechanism,  but  you  eritdiff<f  ni  food  ana  yont  lead 
a  different  kind  of  a  life. 

Hence  the  prevalence  of  constipation  and  its  con 
stant  menace  to  health. 

Your  problem  i>  toadjnsl  thai  "cave man" internal 
mechanism  of  yours  to  the  sedentarj  life  and  con 
cent  rated  food  of  civilized  man.  M'.ioi,  helps  to 
aci  omplish  thi~  adjustmenl  >>v  preventing  the  bowel 
contents  from  becoming  hard,  thus  making  natural 
ments easy.  It  doesn'1  upsel  the  ordinary  pro 
cesses  of  digestion  and  it  doesn'1  form  a  habit. 

ni  JOL  is  sold  in  pinl  bottles  only,  at  all  drugstore" 

Refuse   substitutes — look  for  the  nunc  M  JOL  on 
th<»  bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  iiu 

STANDARD  Oil-  COMPANY 


A 


Ba  1 1 


Ni  ■  >.    i.-i  -,  \  > 


Ni'»    Jersey 


Nujol 

FOR.  CONSTIPATION 


for  book  I'  i      'I  1 1 1    RATION 


rRBATMKNT  OF  CONSTIPATION, 
plain!)  on  the  margin  r* 


Write  your  name  and  address 


time  the  engine  was  missing  again,  bul  it 
continued  gallantly  to  jerk  and  push  the 
light  car  forward  until  Ford  had  reached 
his  own  yard.  Then  he  stopt  it  and 
pushed  the  machine  into  the  shed. 

Then  he  just  realized  that  he  was  very 
hungry.  He  came  into  the  kitchen,  looked 
at  the  cold,  greasy  frying-pans,  remem- 
bered that  he  was  out  of  bread,  and 
thought  of  an  all-night  lunch- wagon  that 
stood  near  substation  A,  where  sometimes 
he  bought  a  cup  of  coffee  when  he  was 
working  there.  The  automobile  stood 
waiting  in  the  shed;  he  told  himself  that 
he  wanted  to  test  the  steering-gear  anyway 
again.  He  went  out,  started  the  engine, 
climbed  in  and  chug-chugged  away  through 
the  silent,  deserted  streets  to  the  lunch- 
wagon. 

Coffee  Jim,  loafing  among  his  pans  and 
mounds  of  Hamburger  steak, was  astonished 
to  see  the  queer  little  machine  jerking  and 
coughing  its  way  toward  him.  He  re- 
membered Ford,  and  while  he  sliced  the 
onions  and  cut  the  bread  for  Ford's  mid- 
night luncheon  they  talked  about  the 
automobile.  Afterward  Coffee  Jim  ex- 
amined it  in  detail  and  marveled.  When 
Ford  took  him  for  a  little  ride  in  it  he 
became  enthusiastic.  Soon  it  was  part  of 
Ford's  routine  to  drive  the  little  car  to  the 
lunch-wagon  at  midnight,  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  hot  sandwich,  and  a  chat  with 
Coffee  Jim.     They  became  friends. 

It  was,  strangely  enough,  Coffee  Jim 
who  later  put  up  the  money  to  enable 
Ford  to  enter  a  car  in  the  newly  established 
automobile  races.  A  special  machine  was 
built,  and  Coffee  Jim  paid  the  bills.  Friend- 
ship had  done  what  business  and  capitalism 
would  not  even  attempt.  The  account 
continues: 

It  was  another  debt  on  Ford's  shoulders, 
but  he  accepted  it  and  immediately  began 
fco  work  on  a  racer.  With  the  intention  of 
startling  sedate  business  men,  ho  obeyed 
the  injunction  to  "build  her  big — the 
roof's  the  limit."  The  result  was  cer- 
tainly startling.  Four  enormous  cylinders 
gave  that  engine  HO  horse-power.  When 
it  was  finished,  a  friend  named  Cooper  and 
Ford  took  it  out  one  night  for  a  trial. 
People  started  from  their  sleep  for  blocks 
about  the  Ford  house.  The  noise  of  the 
engine  could  be  heard  miles.  Flames 
flashed  from  the  motor.  In  the  massive 
framework  was  one  seat.  Cooper  stood 
thunderstruck  while  Ford  got  in  and 
grasped  the  tiller. 

"Good  Lord,  how  fast  do  you  figure 
.he'll    do?"    he   asked.      "Don't   know," 

Ford  replied.  He  put  on  the  power,  there 
was  a  mighty  roar,  a  burst  of  flame,  and 
Cooper    slood     alone    on    the    curl).       Far 

down  the  street  he  saw  the  ear  thundering 
away.    A  few  minutes  later  it  came  roaring 

back  and  stopt.       Ford  sat-  in  it,  white. 

How  far  did  you  izo'.'"  Cooper  asked. 
Ford  told  him.  "Do  yon  mean  to  say  sin 
makes  a  speed  like  that?"  Cooper  ejacu- 
lated, aghast.  "She'll  make  better  than 
that.  I  didn't  dare  to  give  her  full  power," 
Ford  replied,     lie  climbed  out  and  stood 

I. cside  Cooper,  and  the  two  looked  at  the 
car  in  awe. 

"See    here,    I    hope  you    don't   think    that 

I'll  drive  that  thing  in  the  races,"  Cooper 
said  after  a  time.  "I  wouldn't  do  it  for  a 
gold-mine.     You'll  have  to  do  it." 

"I  should  say  not!"  Ford  retorted.  "I 
won't  take  the  responsibility  of  driving  her 
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Prince  Albert  answers 
your  smoke  appetite's 
demand  for  quality 

Smash  square-in-the-eye  all  the  tobacco 
notions  you  ever  had  in  your  life  and  blaze 
away  on  Prince  Albert !  And,  smash  all^ 
the  coupon  or  premium  notions  you  ever 
had,  too,  for  Prince  Albert  hands  you 
nothing  but  quality.  No  inducement 
other  than  quality  has  ever  been  offered 
men  to  smoke  Prince  Albert !  National 
or  state  restrictions  against  coupons  or 
premiums  can  in  no  way  affect  Prince 
Albert's  sale ! 

You  get  such  a  whale  of  tobacco  joy 
out  of  every  cool,  fragrant,  tasteful,  bite- 
less  pipe-load  of  P.  A.  it'll  seem  like  shift- 
ing from  the  peanut  gallery  to  the  parquet ! 
And  you  let  P.  A.  make  that  say-so  good 
quick  as  you  can  canter 
for  a  supply ! 

For,  Prince  Albert's 
middle  name  is  "More- 
smoke-smiles"  because 
it  is  quality  tobacco  ! 
And,  if  you're  out  for 
high-top  tobacco-joy, 
via  quality,  you'll  cer- 
tainly bump  right  up 
against  the  real  article 
when  you  play  this  tip 
and  prove  out 

Fringe 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

No  "ifs"  about  this  line-of-talk  !  Because,  Prince  Albert  has  won-all- 
the-way  ever  since  it  hit  the  turnpike  over  seven  years  ago  !  Yes,  sir; 
got  to  the  jimmy  pipe  boys  in  the  bushes,  in  the  big  and  little  towns,  while 
today  it's  "P.  A.  fox  mine"  in  every  civilized  language  all  over  the  globe. 

What's  the  answer  ?  Prince  Albert  quality  is  backed  by  an  ex- 
clusive patented  process  that  removes  bite  and  parch!  Smoke  it 
with  your  cut-out  on ;  speed  up  your  puffs  like  you  were  in  a  hurry ! 
We  tell  you  P.  A.  won't  bite! 

"When  we  hand  you  such  cheery  news,  line  up  on  Prince  Albert  like 
you  were  carving-tender-turkey,  for  you'll  cash  in  a  lot  of  jimmy  pipe 
fun  that'll  make  you  want  to  stretch  those  smoke  hours  all  out  of  kilter  ! 
P.  A.  does  that  thing  day-in-day-out  for  men  who  are  game  to  invest 
a  small  piece  of  change,  because  it  has  the  quality  ! 

Wherever  you  travel,  Prince  Albert  is  right  there  at  the  first  place  that 
sells  tobacco.  For  the  toppy  red  bag  you  pay  a  nickel;  for  the  tidy  red 
tin,  a  dime.  P.  A.  is  also  sold  in  handsome  pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors — and  —  in  that  clever  pound  crystal-glass  humidor  ujtth 
sponge-moistener   top   that   keeps    the    tobacco    in    such    perfect    condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  l»\i 

by  R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 
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Distinction  in  Your  Own  Car 

If  you  give  man  his  choice,  he  will  reject  the  commonplace 
and  select  the  distinctive  every  time.     It's  in  the  blood. 
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Open  Cars 
$268 s  to 
$3500 

Closed  Cars 
$3000  to 
$4750 


Coventry  Patmore,  who  wrote  wisely  of 
human  life,  said  long  ago:  "The  com- 
munion of  men  upon  earth  abhors  iden- 
tity (similarity)  more  than  nature  does  a  vacuum. 
Nothing  so  shocks  and  repels  the  living  soul  as 
a  row  of  exactly  similar  things,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  modern  houses  or  of  modern  people,  and 
nothing  so  delights  and   edifies  as  distinction." 

And  what  more  delightful  possession  can  one 
have  than  a. distinctively  individual  motor  car— 
a  car  designed  precisely  to  your  personal  taste, 
and  embodying  your  own  ideals  of  what  a  genu- 
inely good  car  should  be?  You  can  make  your 
wishes  come  true  by  ordering  a  Winton  Six.  Our 
artists  are  at  your  service,  keen  to  create  for 
your  ownership  an  exceptional,  distinctive,  de- 
lightful private  vehicle.  Let  us  talk  it  over  with 
you.     Simply  telephone  or  drop  us  a  line  today. 

The  Winton  Company 

11  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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at  full  speed  to  win  every  race  that  was 
ever  run.  Cooper,  if  that  car  ever  gets 
really  started,  it  will  kill  somebody  sure." 

Ford  and  Cooper  regarded  the  jugger- 
naut car  for  some  time  in  meditative  silence. 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  built  a  real  rarer 
there,  all  right,"  Cooper  said  admiringly. 

"Yes,  it  looks  as  if  I  had,"  Ford  answered. 
"The  question  is  what  good  is  it?  Is 
there  a  man  on  earth  who'd  try  to  drive  it?  " 

"Well,  I've  got  some  nerve  myself,  and 
I  don't  want  to,"  Cooper  admitted.  He 
walked  around  the  car  and  then  looked 
again  at  the  engine.  "How  fast  would 
the  darn  thing  go,  I  wonder?"  he  said. 

"Get  in  and  try  her,"  Ford  suggested. 
Cooper  climbed  in,  Ford  cranked  the 
engine,  and  again  sleeping  Detroit  jumped 
from  its  bed.  The  car  leapt  and  shot 
down  the  avenue. 

When  it  roared  back  again  Cooper  stopt 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

"That  settles  it  for  me,"  he  said. 
"She  must  have  made  forty  miles  an 
hour,  and  she  wasn't  half  running,  at  that. 
I  won't  take  her  out  on  the  track." 

Suddenly  Cooper  had  an  idea. 

"See  here!  I  know  a  man — if  there's  a 
man  on  earth  who  would  take  that  car 
out,  he's  the  one!"  he  said.  "He  isn't 
afraid  of  anything  under  the  shining  sun — 
a  bicycle-rider  I  raced  against  in  Denver. 
Oldfield's  his  name — Barney  Oldfield." 

"Never  heard  of  him,"  said  Ford. 
"But  if  you  think  he  would  drive  this  car 
let's  get  hold  of  him.    Where  is  he?" 

"He  ought  to  be  in  Salt  Lake  now," 
Cooper  answered.     "I'll  wire  him." 

The  message  went  to  Oldfield  that 
night.  Couzens  was  told  of  the  situation, 
and  the  three  men  waited  anxiously  for  a 
telegram  from  Salt  Lake.  It  came  late 
the  next  day,  asking  some  further  ques- 
tions about  the  car  and  stating  that  Old- 
field  had  never  driven  an  automobile. 
Cooper  wired  again. 

The  track  meeting  was  to  be  held  the 
next  month.  Time  was  short.  Oldfield, 
if  he  came,  would  have  to  learn  every  detail 
of  handling  the  machine.  Even  with  an 
experienced  man,  the  danger  of  driving 
that  car  in  the  races  was  great.  Cooper 
and  Ford  haunted  the  telegraph  offices. 

At  last  the  final  reply  came.  Oldfield 
would  drive  the  car.  He  would  arrive  on 
the  first  of  June,  exactly  one  week  before 
the  date  of  the  race. 

The  day  of  the  track  meeting  dawned. 
Ford  and  Cooper,  tense  with  anxiety, 
went  over  the  car  thoroughly  and  coached 
Oldfield  for  the  last  time.  Couzens,  hiding 
his  nervousness  under  a  bland,  confident 
manner,  gathered  his  group  of  business 
men  and  took  them  into  the  grand  stand. 
The  free-for-all  was  called.  Half  a  dozen 
cars  were  entered.  When  they  had  found 
their  places  in  the  field,  Barney  Oldfield 
settled  himself  in  his  seat,  firmly  grasped 
the  two-handed  tiller  which  steered  the 
mighty  car,  and  remarked,  "Well,  this 
chariot  may  kill  me,  but  they'll  say  after- 
ward that  I  was  going  some  when  the  car 
went  over  the  bank." 

Ford  cranked  the  engine,  and  the  race 
was  on. 

Oldfield.  his  long  hair  snapping  in  the 
wind,  shot  from  the  midst  of  the  astounded 
field  like  a  bullet.  He  did  not  dare  look 
around;  he  merely  clung  to  the  tiller  and 
gave  that  car  all  the  power  it  had.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  half  he  was  far  in  the  lead 
and  gaining  fast. 

The  crowd,  astounded,  hysterical  with 
excitement,  saw  him  streak  past  the  grand 


stand  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the 
nearest  car  following.  On  the  second  lap 
he  still  gained.  Grasping  the  tiller,  never 
for  a  second  relaxing  that  terrific  speed, 
he  spun  around  the  course  again,  driving 
as  if  the  field  was  at  his  heels. 

He  roared  in  at  the  finish,  a  full  half 
mile  ahead  of  the  nearest  car,  in  a  three- 
mile  race.  News  of  the  feat  went  around 
the  world,  and  in  one  day  Ford  was  hailed 
as  a  mechanical  genius. 

From  then  on,  the  manufacturer  Ford 
was  a  made  man,  but  not  so  the  philan- 
thropist Ford.  But  that  too  was  not  long 
in  forthcoming,  for  like  the  good  business 
man  who  knows  there  are  larger  profits  if 
the  equipment  be  up  to  date,  Henry  Ford 
knew  that  good  men,  working  under 
good  conditions,  were  essential  to  true 
success.     The  fact  was: 

He  had  been  studying  relief  -  plans, 
methods  of  factory  management  in  Ger- 
many, welfare-work  of  all  kinds.  When  he 
had  finished  his  consideration  of  those 
reports,  he  threw  overboard  all  the  plans 
other  people  had  made  and  announced 
his  own. 

"Every  man  who  works  for  me  is  going 
to  get  enough  for  a  comfortable  living," 
he  said.  "If  an  able-bodied  man  can't 
earn  that,  he's  either  lazy  or  ignorant.  If 
he's  lazy,  he's  sick.  We'll  have  a  hospital. 
If  he's  ignorant,  he  wants  to  learn.  We'll 
have  a  school.  Meantime,  figure  out  in 
the  accounting  bureau  a  scale  of  profit- 
sharing  that  will  make  every  man's  earn- 
ings at  least  five  dollars  a  day.  The  man 
that  gets  the  smallest  wages  gets  the  biggest 
share  of  the  profits.     He  needs  it  most." 

On  January  12,  1914,  Ford  more  than 
satisfied  the  expectant  manufacturers  of 
the  world.  He  launched  into  the  industrial 
world  a  most  startling  bombshell.  "Five 
dollars  a  day  for  every  workman  in  the 
Ford  factory!" 

"He's  crazy!"  other  manufacturers  said, 
aghast.  "Why,  those  dirty,  ignorant 
foreigners  don't  earn  half  that!  You 
can't  run  a  business  that  way!" 

"That  man  Ford  will  upset  the  whole 
industrial  situation.  What  is  he  trying'  to 
do,  anyhow?"  they  demanded  when  every 
Detroit  factory  workman  grew  restless. 

The  news  spread  rapidly.  Everywhere 
workers  dropt  their  tools  and  hurried  to 
the  Ford  factory.     Five  dollars  a  day! 

When  Ford  reached  the  factory  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after  his  an- 
nouncement, he  found  Woodward  Avenue 
crowded  with  men  waiting  to  get  a  job 
in  the  shops.  An  hour  later  the  crowds 
had  jammed  into  a  mob,  which  massed 
outside  the  buildings  and  spread  far  into 
adjoining  streets,  pushing,  struggling,  fight- 
ing to  get  closer  to  the  door. 

Six  weeks  after  the  plan  went  into  effect 
in  his  factory  a  comparison  was  made 
between  the  production  for  January,  1914. 
and  January,  1913.  In  1913.  with  lti.000 
men  working  on  the  actual  production  of 
cars  for  ten  hours  a  day.  16,000  cars  were 
made  and  shipped.  Under  the  new  plan 
15,800  men  working  eight  hours  a  day 
made  and  shipped  26,000  ears. 

This  was  surely  a  triumph  equal  to 
winning  that  first  motor  race.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  even  nearer  the  heart 
of  the  builder,  for  it  vindicated  his  per- 
sonal philosophy.    As  he  phrased  it: 

"When    I    saw    thousands    of    men    in 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 

De«k  ¥82,  424  434  S.  Green  St. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Spring  Style 
book  with  70  samples  free — finest  blue 
serges  and  advanced  styles  in  smart 
tweeds  and  mixtures— also  full  details 
of  your  special  lining  offer. 


Name. 


Address . 


MAIL  COUPON 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

STYLE  BOOK 
p«/\  SAMPLES 

70  FREE 


Handsome  $25  Blue  Serge  djl  C 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  only  $*>d 


A   SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the  won- 
•**•    derful  values  offered  by  our  system  of  tailor- 
ing.    We  have  no  agents — no  dealers     no  traveling 
salesmen — our  values  make  their  own  customers- 
and  once  a   Bernard-Hewitt    customer,    always  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer. 
Thousands  of  business  and  professional  men 
college  men,  men  in  all  walks  of  life  the  country 
over,  wear  and  ei  Bernard-Hewitt   fine 

made-to-measure  clothes.   We  want  you,  too. 
as  a  regular  customer,  and,  as  a  special  in- 
ducement to  secure  your  ti  rst  <^rder,  will  lint- 
your  suit  with  a  guaranteed 


WE  PAY 

SHIPPING 

CHARGES 


$.4 


SATIN 
LINING 


FREE 


This  suit  is  made  to  your  individual  measure,  from 
the  very  finest  all-wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or  gray 
serge,  in  any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select  and 
in  this  whole  city. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  scry  ■  suit, our  Spring  catalog,  which 
we  will  send,  contains    i>e:i  iples  of  the  latest 

fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mix)  ur<  -  -  ,.oo  to  J27.50).  un- 
usual values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes  with  any  selec- 
tion. 

All  .*■-■  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that 
you  learn  how  easy  i'  is  to  take  your  own  measure  and 
save  mon.-\  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you 
none,  lor  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

You  Don't  Pay  Us  One  Cent 

unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in  fit — in  style — in  workmanship  and  ma- 
terials. Could  anything  be  fairer?  Write  today — wear  tailor-made  clothes  of  exceptional  style 
and  value — dress  better  and  save  monev. 


SEND  TODAY 


FOR  YOUR 
COPY    OF 


OUR  BIG  BOOK 


Our  big  new  Spring  and  Summer  Book  is  ready  for  you-^contains  70  samples  latest  woolens — 
also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical 
clothes  buying.     Mail  coupon  above  or  send  postcard  for  your  copy. 

Please  mention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer. 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  Street      Desk  F  82      CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THE  ESSENTIALS 


A  Bpl 

of  intimate  talk-  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  i  ma  of  effective  pubh< 

speaking  and  reading.     12mo,  Cloth,  deck  tontis- 

by  mail,  -  . 

Sri^&Art^r/  OF  ELOCUTION 


si  WDARI)  DICTIONARY     ip, ■    quicklj    becomes 

■  ma i.  ...   ■    ,  i .  ,ttes. 


FROG  INYOUR  THROAT 

1  n  ?  @E?PL  all 

l\J        \^  <Nl^  DRUGGISTS 


Oreafcs  f  Cough  ftVoice  Lozenge  onEarth 


GetOur 
Wholesale  Price 

On  this  unbeatable   quality  hot 
air  furnace.  Quick  shipment  din-el 
from   manufacturers.     We   Pay 
Freight.    Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  register.    Separate 
cold  air  returns.     Kasy  to  in:  tall 
Powerful  and  healthful  heating 
plant  at  money-Kavin(rpric<-,e;,  h 
orcredit.  Satisfied  owners  every- 
where.   Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers,    Kalamazoo,    Mich. 


iPTuT*TEE!l 


TBSSS  Direct  to  You 
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Detroit  alone  fighting  like  wild  animals 
for  a  chance  at  a  decent  living-wage  it 
brought  home  to  me  the  tremendous 
economic  waste  in  our  system  of  doing 
business,"  Ford  said.  "Every  man  in 
those  crowds  must  go  back  to  a  job — if  he 
found  one  at  all — that  did  not  give  him  a 
chance  to  do  his  best  work  because  it 
did  not  pay  him  enough  to  keep  him 
healthy  and  happy. 

"I  made  up  my  mind  to  put  my  project 
through,  to  prove  to  the  men  who  are 
running  big  industries  that  my  plan  pays. 
I  wanted  employers  to  see  that  when 
every  man  has  all  the  money  he  needs  for 
comfort  and  happiness  it  will  be  better  for 
everybody.  I  wanted  to  prove  that  the 
policy  of  trying  to  get  everything  good  for 
yourself  hurts  you  in  the  end." 

He  paused  and  smiled  his  slow,  whimsical 
smile. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  proved  it,"  he  said. 


PICTURES  THAT  CONVERTED  BRYAN 

HHIS  is  the  tale  of  how  four  pictures 
A  converted  William  Jennings  Bryan 
to  tliree  of  his  most  widely  known  prin- 
ciples. It  was  not  through  any  series  of 
tracts,  nor  any  endless  array  of  statistics, 
nor  the  colloquies  of  a  bevy  of  speakers 
that  Mr.  Bryan,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  was  converted  to 
woman  suffrage,  for  instance.  It  was  the 
work  of  the  Teutonic  painter,  Bodenhausen. 
That  artist's  celebrated  "Madonna"  did 
what  years  of  speaking,  writing,  and  logic- 
bandying  had  failed  to  do.  It  made  Mr. 
Bryan  a  suffragist.     We  read: 

Mr.  Bryan  began  to  champion  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  after  gazing  upon  Boden- 
hausen's  "Madonna."  He  turned  against 
liquor  when  he  saw  Hovenden's  "Breaking 
Home  Ties,"  a  picture  with  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  heart;  and  the  idea  that  world-peace 
and  universal  brotherhood  should  be  the 
next  step  in  a  rising  civilization  struck  him 
forcibly,  he  declared,  when  he  beheld  the 
paintings,  "Apotheosis  of  War,"  and  the 
familiar  "Christ  Before  Pilate." 

"Bodenhausen's  'Madonna'  imprest  me 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  as  the 
strongest  argument  for  woman  suffrage," 
Mr.  Bryan  explained,  "for  it  embodies  the, 
spirit  of  mother-love.  When  my  wife  car- 
ried my  first  child  down-stairs  to  me,  thirty- 
one  years  ago,  in  our  Lincoln  home,  T  was  so 
struck  by  the  expression  of  love  in  her  eyes 
that  I  there  and  then  became  convinced 
that  woman  was  deserving  of  any  trust 
that  man  might  impose  in  her.  Some 
years  later  I  stood  awestruck  before  Boden- 
hausen's 'Madonna'  in  a  Kansas  City  art- 
gallery,  and  I  saw  in  it  the  expression  of 
mother-love.  It  took  me  back  home  to 
the  lime  when  Ruth  was  born,  and  I  saw 
again  the  divine  expression  of  mother-love 

t  hat  wreathed  the  face  of  my  wife  when  she 
carried    Ruth  down  to  me. 

"The  mother  argument  is  tho  strongest, 
argument  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage," 
Mr.  Bryan  continued.  "I  love  my  chil- 
dren as  much,  I  think,  as  a  fat  her  can;  but 
I  am  not  in  the  same  class  with  my  wife  in 

this  respect.  I  do  not  put  any  lathei  in 
the  same  class  with  the  mother  in  love  lor 
the  child.  II'  you  would  know  why  the 
mother's  love  for  a.  child  is  the  sweetest, 
tenderest,  most  lasting  thing  in  the  world. 
you  will  find  the  explanation  in  the  Bible: 
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Not  for  This  Kind  of  Car 


If  a  car-builder  is  insistent  on  having 
his  car  sell  for  a  certain  fixed  price,  he 
must,  of  course,  make  his  selection  of 
parts  on  a  price  basis. 

Figuratively  speaking,  it  becomes  an 
auction  where  the  lowest,  bidder,  irrespec- 
tive of  quality,  gets  the  business. 

And  that  makes  Timken-Detroit  Axles 
out  of  the  question — 

First — Because  it  costs  money  to  put 
rimken-Detroit    engineering,   absolutely 
reliable  materials,  and  uniform,  finished 
workmanship  into  motor-car  axles. 

And,  therefore,  Timken-Detroit  could 
not  hope  to  come  out  lowest  in  a  bidding 
contest. 

Second — Because  we  will  not  enter  such 
;i  contest  under  any  circumstances.  The 
character  of  the  cars  that  are  equipped 
with  Timken-Detroit  Axles  is  good  evi- 
dence of  Timken-Detroit  quality — just  as 
their  use  of  Timken-Detroit  Axles  is  evi- 
dence of  the  car's  high  standard  of  quality. 
W  e  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  our  own 
reputation  or  that  of  our  customers  for 
protecting  the  safety  of  the  car  owner. 


Building  a  good  axle  first  and  pricing 
it  afterward,  is  not,  however,  an  expensive 
policy.  It  results  in  more  value  for  dollars 
expended.  It  produces  axles  at  the  lowest 
cost  consistent  with  the  highest  quality. 
It  saves  repair  expense  for  car  owners. 

Nine  years  of  exclusive  devotion  to 
good  axle  building  has  proven  that  that 
is  what  the  most  prominent  and  progress- 
ive car-builders  are  after. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  years  and 
recall  the  names  of  cars  that  have  van- 
ished, and  of  others  that  have  won  the 
confidence  of  the  great  public,  there  is 
one  thing  of  which  we  are  rather  proud — 

Timken-Detroit  Axles  have  been  sub- 
ject to  continuous  improvement.  They 
have^  never  claimed  perfection — but 
they've  always  been  the  very  best  we 
could   build. 

And  that  is  why  they  have  always 
traveled  in  mighty  good  company. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  CO. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Timken-Detroit   Axle] 
Customers 


W 


Atterbury  Motor  Car  Co. 
Abbot  ft  Downing 
Acason  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Ahreru>-Fox  Fire  Engine  Co. 
Anrneder  Co.,  The  O. 
Atlantic  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co 
Available  Truck  (  o 

Baker  R.  ft  L.  Co. 
Bessemer  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Biddfc  Motor  Car  Co. 
Bourne  Magnetic  Truck  Co. 
Bowling  Green  Motor  Truck 

Co. 
Brodcway  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Cadillac  Motor  Car  Co. 
Chalmers  Motor  Company. 
Chicago.  City  of 
Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co- 
Columbia  Motor-  I 
Cadillac  Auto  Trot  k  »    - 
Cunningham  Son  ft  Co.,  J.i» 

Daniels  Motor  Car  Company 
Denby  Motor  Tnw  k  I  .■ 
I),  i  roller  Motor  Car  Co. 
Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 
Dorris  Motor  (  i 

Federal  Motor  Truck  t    . 

Garford    Mow    Tru*  k    Co, 

The 
General  Motors  Truck  Co. 

Hudson  Motor  Car  Co. 
Hahn  Motor  Truck  &  Wagon 

Co.,  Inc. 
Hal  M^torCarCo. 
HendricksooMotorl  i 

International  Motor  Co. 
(Mack) 

Jones  Motor  Car  Co 
Jordan  Motor  Car  Company 

Kiwi  Motor  Car  Co. 

Kkribex  ft  Company,  Inc. 
Knox  Motors  Associates 
Kretu  Commercial  Car  Co. 

lew*  Motor  Car  Co. 
LewnvHall  Iron  Wkl 


Liberty  Mow  Car  Compa*> 
Locomobile  Co  of  America 

"Maccar"  Truck  Co. 
Madison  Motor  Co. 
McFatSjn  Motor  Company 
Menominee  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Meteor  Motor  Car  Company 
Michigan  Hearse  a^H 

Moline  Automobile  Company 
MOOO   M-. (or  Car  Company 

Mordand  Motor  Trod  C  ■ 
Mum  npnny 

Nelson  A  l^-Moon 
I 
AeropUn*  Mfg.  Co. 
Nen  England  Ti 
Niks  Car  ft  V  . 

Ogren  Motor  Works 

Pa&adiara  Autocars,  Lid. 
Peerless  Motor  Car  Co. 
Premier  Motor  Corporation 

Kainer  Motor  Corp. 

Saginaw  Motor  Car  Co. 
Saxon  Motor  Car  Corp. 
Schacht   Motor  Truck  Cot. 

The  G.  A. 
Sragrave  Co. 
"•■eJden  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Service  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Signal  Motor  Tr 
Singer  Motor  Co. 
Standard  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co. 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company 
Stanley  Motor  Carriafr  Co. 
■sterling  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Stutr  Motor  Car  Company 
Sullivan  Motor  Truck  «  .*t» 

United  States.Mot  or  TruckCa 

Vefie  Motors  Corporation 

Walden.  W    Sh*»  Lntff)  Co, 
Walker  Vehicle  Co. 
Ward  Motor  Vehicle  Co 

Co. 
Westcott  M 

•**  Co. 
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Corona  metres  you  independent 
of  your  office. 

Many  a  household  has  been  freed  from 
delayed  dinners  and  a  husbandless  hearth 
by  the  presence  of 


A^ 


The  Personal  WrttingcMhchine 

Surrounded  by  the  comforts  of  your  own 
home,  you  can  often  accomplish  more  than 
by  increasing  your  office  hours. 

Corona  makes  all  your  writing  pleasanter,  easier, 
neater  and  more  legible — without  making  an 
office  of  your  home,  and  weighs  but  6  lbs. 

Coronatyping  is  self  typing,  and  is  as  acceptable 
for  private  correspondence  as  for  business  letters. 

Corona    costs    $50  • 
in  its  regular  case 

Two-story  bags  and  Gladstones  by  "Likly"  accommodate 
your  traveling  equipment  and  Corona. 

Booklet  1 4  tells  all  about  Corona  and  Coronatyping 

Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc.,Groton,N.Y. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 


ROSE  BOOK 


A  beautiful  all-year-round  guide  for  the  lover 
.r  grower  of  Roses.    By  H.I  I.  Thomas,  assisted 


or  grower  ol  Koses.    By 

b}    Mr.  Walter  Kaslea! 


How  to  Plant  -How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Roses 


Ro  e  gardi  n    in  general — «it- 
uation      oil     planting — prun- 
ing-   budding — layering 
ing       ei  'i      cutting 
'"■""'•    foi  i'"         d  i  i  i  i    and 
Ro  lot     the 

Row   I"  dgi       Ro  i 
<"'  wall        Ro  '    foi  fern  e  i.ari  he*, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


pillars,  etc.— Rose -growing  for 
exhibition-    -feed  i  nj    )<., 
training      planting — staking — 
Rose      from     •  ■  .1       top  dn 
ing      tran  ip  fa  n  t  ing — list  of 
varieties   for    various    pur, 

rl. 

Price    $2.00   net;    by    mail,    $2.16 
35 !  350  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


'Where  your  treasures  are,  there  will  your 
heart  be  also.' 

"The  child  is  the  treasure  of  the  mother. 
She  invests  her  life  in  her  child.  When 
the  mother  of  the  Gracci  was  asked, 
'Where  are  your  jewels?'  she  pointed  to 
her  sons.  The  mother's  life  trembles  in 
the  balance  at  the  child's  birth,  and  for 
years  it  is  the  object  of  her  constant  care. 
She  expends  upon  it  her  nervous  force  and 
energy;  she  endows  it  with  the  wealth  of 
her  love.  She  dreams  of  what  it  is  to  do 
and  be,  and  if  a  mother's  dreams  only 
came  true,  what  a  different  world  this 
world  would  be! 

"The  most  pathetic  struggle  this  world 
knows  is  not  the  struggle  between  armed 
men  upon  the  battle-fields;  it  is  the  struggle 
of  a  mother  to  save  her  child  when  wicked 
men  set  traps  for  it  and  lay  snares  for  it. 
And  as  long  as  the  ballot  is  given  to  those 
who  conspire  to  rob  the  home  of  a  child, 
it  is  not  fair  to  tie  a  mother's  hands  while 
she  is  trying  to  protect  her  home  and  save 
her  child. 

"If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  justice,  surely 
a  mother  has  a  true  claim  to  a  voice  in 
shaping  the  environment  that  may  deter- 
mine whether  her  child  will  realize  her  hopes 
or  bring  her  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

"Because  God  has  planted  in  every 
human  heart  a  sense  of  justice  and  because 
the  mother  argument  makes  an  irresistible 
appeal  to  this  universal  sense,  it  will  finally 
batter  down  all  opposition  and  open  wo- 
man's pathway  to  the  polls." 

Hovenden's  painting,  "Breaking  Home 
Ties,"  with  its  hopeful  youth  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  mother,  while  the  family  stand 
about  tho  rural  living-chamber  in  charac- 
teristic attitudes  of  pride  and  parting,  is 
well  known  to  all  art-lovers.  Few  paint- 
ings convey  such  a  strong  picture  of  aspir- 
ant youth,  full  of  illusions  and  potentiali- 
ties.    Of  this  we  are  told: 

The  strong  appeal  to  the  heart  imprest 
Mr.  Bryan  more  than  any  other  thing  with 
the  dangers  with  which  a  young  man's  path 
in  life  is  beset,  particularly  the  saloon,  he 
declared.  He  first  saw  this  picture  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  where 
it  was  acclaimed  one  of  the  most  popular 
paintings  on  exhibition.  Bryan  asserted 
that  one  need  not  gaze  upon  this  picture 
for  long  until  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
mother  depicted  here  is  sending  her  heart 
and  hope  out  into  the  world  with  the  boy, 
with  the  admonition  to  keep  to  the  way 
of  righteousness,  and  Mr.  Bryan  feels  that 
she  also  knows  the  saloon  will  be  her  boy's 
stumbling-block. 

With  the  saloon  out  of  tho  way,  Mr. 
Bryan  pointed  out,  the  burden  of  this  boy's 
absence  would  be  reduced  by  more  than 
half  for  the  mother,  and  the  realization  of 
her  hopes  for  the  boy  would  be  more  likely 
than  if  it  were  there  to  retard  his  progress 
in  life. 

"The  great  load  of  misgiving  in  a 
mother's  heart  when  her  boy  leaves  home 
to  make  his  own  way  in  tho  world,"  Mr. 
Bryan  said,  "would  give  way  to  joyous 
hope  were  the  saloon  removed  from  the 
path  thai;  he  must  tread  —  if  he  could  go 
into  the  world  with  no  danger  of  tempta- 
tion from  this  menace  to  mind,  morals. 
and  life." 

Mr.  Bryan  is  further  reported  to  have 
said  that  his    first  work  on   (he  peace-plan 
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7470  Check 

Wson  &  Companys  First  Annual  Sprinkler  Saving 


Mr.  Thos.  E.  Wilson,  President  of  Wilson  & 
Company,  the  great  packers,  wanted  the  best  possible 
safeguard  against  having  their  $150,000,000  a  year 
business  interrupted  and  disrupted  by  a  fire. 

He  found  that  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinklers 
would  reduce  the  average  insurance  rates  on  his  packing 
plants  85%.  5 

His  shrewd  business  judgment  told  him  that  the 
insurance  companies  could  not  afford  to  make  such  a 
sweeping  reduction  unless  the  fire-danger  in  those  plants 
was  going  to  be  practically  wiped  out  by  the  Grinnell 
installation. 

Forthwith,  he  contracted  to  have  Grinnell  Auto- 
matic Sprinklers  installed  in  all  the  large  plants  of  Wilson 
&  Company. 

As  the  Grinnell  Systems  were  completed,  the  new 
low  insurance  rates  went  immediately  into  effect. 

In  the  Kansas  City,  Oklahoma  City  and  Chicago 
plants  the  Grinnell  Systems  have  been  installed  a  year. 

The  above  check  for  $198,470  shows  the  first 
year  s  saving  in  insurance  premiums  to  Wilson  &  Company 
on  these  three  plants  alone,  which  sum  was  also  their 
first  payment  to  us. 

These  savings  will  come  annually.  In  less  than  three 
years  the  insurance  companies  will  thus  repay  to  Wilson 
&  Company  what  it  cost  them  to  protect  their  business 
against  fire. 


When  the  other  plants  are  equipped,  Wilson  & 
Company's  annual  insurance  savings  will  be  proportion- 
ately increased,  and  in  a  few  years  an  annual  insurance 
saving  greatly  in  excess  of  $200,000  will  be  entered  on 
Wilson  &  Company's  books  as  "all  profit." 

Many  concerns  make  the  same  ratio  of  saving 
as  Wilson  &  Company  even  though  their  insurance 
premiums  are  as  low  as  $500  a  year  and,  what  is 
more  important,  secure  the  same  measure  of  protection. 

If  you  have  the  slightest  doubt  about  your  being 
able  to  make  a  substantial  saving,  write  to  us. 

In  case  you  cannot  spare  working-capital,  we  can 
give  you  the  names  of  reputable  concerns  who  make  a 
business  of  accepting  insurance  savings  as  partial  payments 
for  a  sprinkler  system.  This  plan  not  only  safeguards 
your  working-capital  from  the  calamity  of  fire,  but  also, 
practically  with  no  investment,  adds  a  Grinnell  Sprinkler 
System  to  your  real  estate  assets. 

Your  big  American  business  man  is  in  love  with 
his  business.  He  believes  in  keeping  that  business  going, 
not  chancing  it  in  a  fire. 

Why  not  take  a  leaf  from  the  books  of  the  wisest 
business  concerns  in  America,  and  get  in  touch  with  us 
to  determine  quickly  the  cost  of  protecting  your  going 
business?  Address  the  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  274  West  Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC     SPRINKLER     SYSTEM 

The  Factory-Assembled  System 
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New  and 

More  Scientific 

Engine  Cooling 


Shutter 
Closed 


A  -A 


jARRISOj. 

IexagoiS 


in  Arctic  Alaska  or  Tropical  Florida — anywhere— this 
shutter  (Venetian  Blind)  type  radiator  is  a  simple  and 
effective  means  of  control  of  the  amount  of  cold  air 
flowing  through  radiator. 

Remember  that  behind  this  new  shutter  is  the  famous 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 

CELLULAR  RADIATOR 

You  can  identify  the  original  by  its  horizontal  arrangement  of  cells. 

his  particular  construction  gives  more  cooling  capacity  and  greater 

durability  with  less  weight. 

Our  book    on    radiator    history 
&f     SOpenCr       and    eff'c'ency    upon     request. 

THE  HARRISON  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 


W"v„J-i 


\  -a. 
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A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  - 

Pockel  ■  i     i  Perplexing 

Simply  and  Imnn 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

lerful   little   book,    which    is  litei  til    p  u  ted 
irmation  you  want,  •  i 
■  i  Krammai 

tge  thai  •  onfuse  us  il 
All   tin  ed   al] 

■  'I  rule  or  fact  -  an  l»   lot 
m  modern 
lea    each  rule. 

Just    the   Book   for   the   Busy  Worker 

;".  !   i  ■  ime  to 

■  hrough  ii.  .! 

■  .i    .  i 

'le   aid.  \\  ith    it    in    your   po<  ki 
,    [| 

'    I 

!■. nal 

rank  A  Wa*n*IU  i  nmpany.  354 -160  Fourth  Ave  .  New  York 


BECOME    AN    EXPERT 


Executive    A<  onunand    Ihk  aalarle         i .-n,.i  .  of  firms 

need  them.    Only  2,000   Certified    Public  Accounts! U    S       Many 

a"  '-arninif  (3.000  i„  $10,000  ;.  year.       vVe  train  ySu  quickly  i.y  mail  in 
mare  lime  fori     P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  poaittona. 
■knowledge   ol    Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to    bear  In— we    prepare  you 
[iron  ground  up.    Coarse    i.,T-..,nally     supervised  by   Wm     A.  rka^ 
i.i,  vi..  i     i     a.    [ex-Secretary  Illinois   stat-   Hoard  ,,f  Examln  - 
Accountancy  .  and  large  staff  of  experts.   Low  tuition  fee     eaayterms 
Write  mm  f..r  Uf-  t,,H,k  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  262-HC,  Chicago,  III. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  from 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 
k<  nd  it  on  apnrovaland  30  DAYS 
TRIAL,  freight  ihi.uI  Id  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the 
trial  costs  you  nothing;.  1 

Wrlto  at  once  for  large  illus- 1 
trated   catalog    shown  «  complete  I 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  «nd  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  mntitmurve.li,un 
"ff-r  <ver  maile  on  a  bicycle.      You 
will    lie     ;i   i., .in   In  (1    at     our     low 
prlcOK  and  rrmttrknhle  trrwn. 
RIDER    AGENTS  Wanted 
-Boys,  make  mnn<'v  talcing  orders 
for  Bicycles,    Tiro*  and   Sundries 

from  our  hlg    catalog.       Do    Buslne 

with  the  leading  tricycle  house  in  An.    . 

not  huy  until  von  know  what,  wo   can   do 

ft/I    ET    A    ¥\     CYCLE     COMPANY 

»»■  S_  a*n  lef    Dcpt.  L172,  CHICAGO,   ILL. 


was  started  about  a  year  after  seeing  the 
painting,  "Apotheosis  of  War,"  with  its 
hideous  mound  of  skulls  rising  from  an  arid 
plain  and  watched  over  by  a  host  of  lonely 
vultures.  It  is  the  soul  of  death,  decay, 
and  ruin.  Mr.  Bryan,  who  says  that  he 
had  been  giving  what  he  could,  previously, 
to  further  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
found  in  this  picture  a  stimulus  far  beyond 
any  other  in  strength.  His  feeling  against 
Avar,  his  belief  in  its  futility  and  waste,  were 
intensified  to  the  last  degree  by  this  in- 
spired painting.  Out  of  the  impression  he 
gained  then  the  new  peace-plan  was  born. 
The  narrative  adds: 

He  first  projected  the  plan  editorially,  in 
1905,  and  it  was  indorsed  a  year  later  at 
a  peace-congress  in  London.  From  that 
time  on  he  presented  it  at  every  opportu- 
nity. He  proposed  it  to  President  Taft 
when  Mr.  Taft  was  preparing  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  President 
used  part  of  the  plan,  Mr.  Bryan  asserted. 
The  treaties  were  rejected,  however,  but 
not  because  of  the  peace  provision,  Mr. 
Bryan  explained,  but  because  of  another 
provision,  which  was  interpreted  as  inter- 
fering with  the  powers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  when  President 
Wilson  called  him  to  Trenton  to  proffer 
him  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  he 
told  the  President-elect  that  the  plan,  with 
the  President's  indorsement,  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  world.  President  Wilson  in- 
dorsed the  plan,  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out, 
and  heartily  supported  the  negotiations 
which  Mr.  Bryan  later  conducted  with 
other  nations  through  their  representatives, 
in  discussions  at  the  State  Department,' 
vvhich  began  in  April,  1913,  and  resulted, 
two  years  later,  in  peace -treaties  with 
thirty  nations. 

Mr.  Bryan  regards  his  peace-plan  as  his 
greatest  contribution  to  the  world,  and  for 
that  reason,  he  declared,  he  had  the  artist 
who  made  his  picture  for  the  Stale  Depart- 
ment pose  him  in  the  attitude  of  offering  the 
plan  to  representatives  of  the  foreign  nations. 

In  his  tour  of  the  world  Mr.  Bryan  saw 
the  painting,  "Apotheosis  of  War,"  in  a 
Moscow  art-gallery,  and  when  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  had  our  Ambassador  at 
Petrograd  send  him  a  copy. 

"It  is  all  that  war  comes  to — a  pile  of 
skulls,"  Mr.  Bryan  declared.  "Destruc- 
tion, death,  and  decay  truly  are  the  apothe- 
osis of  war." 

Another  powerful  argument  against  Avar, 
but  particularly  for  peace  and  civilization, 
is  depicted  by  the  subtle  brush  of  the 
painter  of  "Christ  Before  Pilate,"  Mr. 
Bryan  asserted.  This  picture,  he  explained, 
portrays  the  mob  spirit,  which  is  war  on  a 

smaller  scale.  Here  he  sees  men  in  liellig- 
erent  attitudes,  striking  at  the  Redeemer 
of  Mankind — striking  at  the  law  of  love; 
at  the  yry  foundations  of  civilization. 

'No  intelligent,  thoughtful  being  can 
gaze  upon  this  picture  without  emotion,  or 
without   detesting  strife  of  any  kind,"   Mr. 

Bryan  declared.  "The  example  of  Christ, 

who  stands  before  the  mob  in  the  presence 

of  a  representative  of  the  Roman  law  of 
force,  calm,  placid,  and  forbearing,  can  not 

but  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  I  he  world, 
and  mankind  will  surely  come  to  emulate 
the  Prince  ol'  Peace  when  the  world  awakens 

to  the  folly  and  sili  of  anger. and  strife." 

Notwithstanding  the  present  great,  war, 
Mr.   Bryan  is  confident   that    world-peace 
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Increases  Gasoline  Mileage 

42£  to  54$  by  Actual  Official  A.  A.  A.  Tests 


Poor  mileage,  bad  lubrication  and 
carbon  are  the  three  great  weaknesses 
in  the  automobile  industry  today. 

The  fault  is  not  at  the  door  of  the 
automobile  manufacturer  or  the  maker 
of  the  carburetor.  Both  have  done  their 
work  well. 


Wilmo  Manifold  on  an  Overland.    Note  the 

MnWH11!: t0  a11  parts-    Once  attached 
the  Wilmo  Manifold  becomes  a  permanent  part  of 

de|reegme  ltself-slmPllfv»ng  »  to  a  remarkable 

Wilmo  Sizes  and  Prices: 

Ford — T  .  «  7  en 

Maxwell— 25         .      "   .     "  '  g  jj 

Overland— 59-69-79  10'00 

Studebaker— 17-4  .         .     "  _       lo;oo 

Jf0?-.6   „,  -  -      -        10.00 

Over  and— 83        .  .         „  .10.00 

Overland — 80  12  50 

Oakland — 6-32  12*50 

Buiclc— 6-D44-45        .   "  !50o 

Studebaker — 17-6  _         _  15.00 

The  above   Wilmo  Manifolds   are  the 
present  stock  sizes  now  ready  for  delivery 
Mam/olds  for  other  makes  of  cars  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time. 


no  waste  — no    unexploded    gasoline 
to     eave    an    engine-destroying  residue 
And  — 

—gasoline  mileage  increased  42%  to  5f  , 
by  actual  official  tests  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association —  also  an  engine  virtually 
free  from  troubles  due  to  carbon! 

The  diagram  below  shows  the  scien- 
tific principle  and  great  simplicity  of  it  all. 

The  Wilmo  Manifold  is  attached  to  the 
engine  in  about  thirty  minutes  with  an  or- 
dinarymonkey-wrench.    No  holes  to  bore. 

Backed  by  the  absolute  money-back 
guarantee   of  a   reliable   company   com- 


The  trouble  is  poor  gas.  And  for  this 
the  oil  man  is  not  to  blame.  It  is  an 
economic  condition  imposed  by  the  im- 
perative needs  of  conserving  the  supply 
of  gasoline. 

Every   engineer  knows   that  heat  will 

secure  the  full  drivinfpow« from  ever?  ^pons.ble  busines 

drop  of  gasoline. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  is  the 
Wilmo  Manifold,  made  by  the  Gillette 
Motors  Company,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 
In  the  Wilmo  Manifold  the  heat  of  the 
exhaust  gas  is  fully  utilized  to  superheat  and 
completely  vaporize  the  incoming  mixture. 

Result  —  every    drop    of    gasoline   of 
whatever  grade  fully  converted  into  power 


The  Wilmo  Manifold  is  sold  by  auto 
supply  dealers  and  garages  everywhere. 
Write  for  complete  information,"  official 
tests,  etc.  Give  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer. 

Dealers  and   Garage  Men — Write 
complete  sales  data. 


The  Whittier  Companv 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 


We  also  have  a  device  which  applies  to  any  engine,  whether  "T  "  nr  «T"  t,a^  „ 
Wonder,ull,  ^denrasau  economber of  e  JoHnLn^'Z^Zal  o^arTl. 
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This  is  one  of  the  portholes  at 
which  the  gasoline  is  completely 
vaporized  and  through  which  the 
superheated,  vaporized  mixture 
passes  into  the  cylinder.  It  ^  in 
direct  contact  with  the  heaving 
wall,  so  that  the  full  effect  of  1" 
heat  from  the  exhaust 
concentrated  upon  it. 


:the 
gas  is 


Cvt-cvf  viewofWiU 
mo  Manifold  showing 
the  simple  construc- 
tion   and    scientific 

principle  by  i,  Inch 


icipie  vy-un  icli  ZSS. 
aasolme  is  super-  $W 
heated  and  comphtctu  \S$J 

tzed.  ■    $$, 


heated 
vapor 


Air  and  gas  enter  at  the  in- 
i^ke.  opening.  The  Wilmo 
Manifold  does  not  take  hot  air 
through  the  carburetor.  The 
mixture  is  completely  vapor- 
ized at  port  openings.  Instead 
of  a  wet,  clinging,  wasteful, 
atomized  mixture  you  have  a 
clean,  vaporized  mixture  of 
great  power. 


This  dividing  wall  is  heated  bv 
the  exhaust  from  the  cylinders' 
and  in  turn  superheats  and  com- 
pletely vaporizes  the  fresh  mixture 
of  gasoline  and  air  at  cylinder  port- 
holes-  The  exhaust  gas  warms  the 
.Manitoldat  the  first  explosion  so 
that  the  car  gets  away  immediat  el  v 


IN 


Atter  passing  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  Wilmo  Manifold,  and 
heating  the  incoming  gas.  the  ex- 
haust gas  passes  on  and  out.  free 
from  excessive  carbon.  Gas  is 
clean  as  it  enters  the  cylinders- 
clean  as  it  leaves  them. 
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THIS  FIRE  LASTED  JUST  TWO  AND  ONE  HALF  MINUTES 


There  was  no  panic;  no  wild  stampede  to  a  fire- 
escape  or  stairway. 

There  were  no  shrieks  or  groans.  No  wives  or 
mothers  waiting,  pale  with  horror,  while  charred 
bodies  were  carried  from  the  ruins. 

This  employer  was  ready  for  fire.  Ready  with 
Pyrene.  Pyrene  on  pillars.  Pyrene  against  walls. 
Pyrene  at  stairway  landings.  Pyrene  in  elevators. 
Pyrene  in  the  dynamo  room.    Pyrene  in  the  offices. 

When  fire  came  several  men  grabbed  Pyrenes. 
The  concentrated  extinguishing  liquid  smothered  the 
fire  in  no  time.    Pyrene  kills  fire — quick. 

Any  manufacturer  who  hasn't  his  factory  equipped 
with  Pyrene  plays  a  monstrous  game  of  chance. 

$8.00,  bracket  included 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City 

Every  Appliance  for  Fire  Protection 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date  books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 
and  one  useful  things,  to  save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 
provide  interesting  and  worth-while  occupation  for  your  leisure  hours. 
Each  book  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice by  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 

kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.     An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful   sugge  tion 
nisi  ic    building 
n.  and  garden.  Valuable 

alike  to  th  ,    r,  or 

amateur.  By  mail.  58  cents. 

Basket   Work.       Illustrated    dircc- 
ng  all  kind 

.    etc.        Simple 
work  with  .11  articles  ■ 

salable.     By  m  lil,  SH  cents. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  ile  toys,  enabling 

the  handy  man  to  profit   by  the  de- 
mand not  turn     applied  by  Eui 
By  mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,  Tickets  and  Posters.  A 
book        ii     rucl  ion     for    the 

as  every  detail  oi  the 

fully  and  i  (earl)  for  I  he  benefit 

of  the  beginner.     By  mail,  63  cents 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  detail  of  c  nage- 

,  developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing. 
etc.     By  mail,  $1. 12. 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  methods  of  itaining,  f i  1 1 i n « .  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering;  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood  6ni  hing 
processes.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramlngPictures. 

I  ell    liow  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 

of  frames  and   to  mount  and  frame 
i ii<  f  lire    in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
iner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 

Kec  Ipes.     Shows  you    how  to  make 

all   the  varied  repairs  and  Improve- 

nccded  around  the  home.    By 
mail,  58  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


ultimately  will  prevail.  He  is  not  discour- 
aged because  of  the  European  situation, 
bat  says  he  is  more  hopeful  than  ever  that 
civilization  will  bring  the  world  to  its 
senses  and  a  grim  realization  of  the  folly 
of  force. 

LIFE   DURING  THE   WAR  IN 
GERMAN   CAPITALS 

T  1  7"E  are  so  accustomed  to  identify 
*  *  Prussia  with  Germany,  considering 
Berlin  as  the  capital  of  the  German  Empire, 
which  is  only  politically  true,  that  we  gen- 
erally overlook  the  fact  that  Bavaria  and 
Saxony  are  still  sovereign  kingdoms,  and 
Munich  and  Leipzig,  and  even  the  East- 
Prussian  towns  of  Hanover,  Breslau,  and 
Konigsberg,  play  important  parts  in  the 
municipal  and  political  life  of  Germany. 
We  mention  just  these  five  places  because 
Fritz  von  Ostini,  Dr.  Ludwig  Stettenheim, 
Hugo  Wislizeny,  Fritz  Ernst,  and  Dr.  Fritz 
Hellermann,  in  Deutsche  Kraft  (Berlin, 
Leipzig,  and  Vienna)  devote  highly  inter- 
esting monographs  to  the  description  of 
life  during  the  war  in  the  above  cities,  in 
the  order  mentioned.  These  bird's-eye 
views,  presented  by  competent  eye-wit- 
nesses, offer  us  the  opportunity  to  verify 
and  complete  our  ideas  about  the  true 
situation  in  the  gigantic  German  "for- 
tress." East  and  west,  north°and  south,  are 
represented,  and  such  cities  were  selected 
as  had  peculiar  problems  of  their  own  to 
solve.  Thus  this  German  group  truly 
represents  the  quintessence  of  German  city- 
life  from  the  July  days  of  1914  to  the 
present  hour.  We  are  given  this  picture 
of  Munich: 

"The  phlegm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Bavarian  capital  is  only  a  superficial  one. 
When  the  alarm-bell  rang,  the  people 
became  vehemently  excited.  It  was  not, 
however,  the  excitement  of  fear,  but  of 
revolt  at  the  thought  of  the  criminal 
attack  on  the  part  of  our  foes.  Munich 
is  particularly  blessed  with  Russians  and 
Servians  frequenting  our  universities,  col- 
leges, and  art  schools.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  quite  natural  that  the 
spy  fever,  which  suddenly  broke  out 
throughout  the  German  Fatherland,  should 
have  reached  a  particularly  virulent  phase 
in  the  beautiful  town  on  the  Isar. 

The  newspapers  were  filled  with  wild 
reports  of  all  sorts  of  explosions,  assassi- 
nations, and  what  not.  Every  Russian 
girl  student,  every  monk,  was  suspected 
of  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Soon  the 
police,  by  expelling  or  arresting  all  Slavs 
living  within  our  walls,  relieved  us  of  our 
anxiety.  With  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  -ski' 8  and  -vitch's  tho  old  ante- 
bellum phlegm  returned,  and  this  phleg- 
matic physiognomy  has  remained  so  far 
the  facial  expression  of  Munich  through- 
out the  war. 

We  are  situated  so  far  from  the  trenches 
that  the  echo  of  the  Krupps,  Skodas,  and 
Maxims  only  rarely  disturb  our  exterior 
calmness.  But  that  docs  not  mean  thai 
mourning-veils  and  wounded  soldiers  are 
absent  from  the  life  in  our  streets;  we  feel 
this  black  streak  in  every  fiber  of  our  being. 

lii  the  first  week  we  looked  at  these  poor 
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victims  with  a  sort  of  shy,  embarrassed 
curiosity,  and  we  often  offered  them  alms, 
not  knowing  in  our  awkwardness  how  to 
express  our  sympathy. 

And  here  Herr  von  Ostini  tells  us  of  a 
touching  personal  experience: 

I  could  not  help  getting  angry  at  these 
humiliating  manifestations  of  brotherly 
love.  When  J,  however,  passed  one  day 
through  St.  Mary's  Place  with  my  youngest 
wounded  son  and  a  little  boy  stealthily 
approached  him,  offering  him  his  big  pear, 
1  began  to  understand  these  acts  of  clumsy 
philanthropy. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  wings  of  the 
royal   palace,   the  Hall  of  the  Nibelungs, 
was,    almost   immediately   after   the   out- 
break of  the  war,  transformed  into  a  Red 
Cross  sewing  circle  where,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Queen  and  her  daughters,  ladies 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  richest  burghers 
work  as  hard  as  professional   seamstresses. 
Munich  took  a  particularly  meritorious 
part  in  the  restoration  of  eastern  Prussia, 
which  had  been  so  cruelly  devastated  by 
the  Czar's  hordes.    Our  carpenters  worked 
day  and  night  to  furnish  those  poor  people 
with    complete    outfits    for    their    recon- 
structed homes.     We  had,  further,  to  take 
care  of   our  artists'  colony,  totaling  about 
live  thousand  souls.     Their  incomes  were 
almost  suddenly  cut  to  a  minimum.     We 
were  anxious  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid 
humiliation  and  pauperization.    Our  munic- 
ipality  offered    the   walls   and   facades   of 
almost  all  of  our  public  buildings  to  our 
artists'    brushes    and    chisels.      Well,    we 
learned   at   this   occasion   a   bitter  lesson: 
the  number  of  real  artistis,  able  to  do  the 
work  competently,  proved  to  be  insignifi- 
cantly    small.       The    rejected     "artists" 
inundated  the  market  with  "war-pictures" 
painted  in  Munich  and  absolutely  without 
any  artistic  or  historical  value. 

Let  us  be  frank:  up  to  this  hour  the 
great  times  through  which  we  pass  have 
not  yet  found  their  adequate  artistic 
expression.  The  events  rather  paralyze 
creative  genius. 

The  theaters  continued  their  activities, 
often  with  a  very  abundant  program.  The 
attendance,  of  course,  is  small.  Wounded 
soldiers  and  officers  fill  the  pits.  The 
civilians  are  not  in  a  very  receptive  mood 
just  now. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  the 
restaurants.  One  has  to  go  there  because 
one  must  eat  and  drink.  But  the  old 
animation  has  departed.  Gradually  our 
dandies  and  elegant,  ladies  have  disappeared 
from  public  places.  We  have  become  very 
sober,  indeed.  We  learned  quickly  that 
there  were  only  two  fashions  admissible  in 
war-times  such  as  ours:  khaki  and  the 
simplest,  possible  dark-gray  suit. 

There  are  very  few  automobiles  and  cabs 
to  be  seen  on  our  thoroughfares.  On  the 
Other  hand,  the  street-cars  are  crowded- 
the  soldiers  to  whom  the  franchise  was 
extended  abused  their  privilege  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  had  partly  to  be  taken  away 
from  them. 

Only  when  great  victories  are  an- 
nounced can  a  stir  be  noticed  among  the 
population.  And  now  even  triumphant 
bulletins  leave  us  dull  and  quiet— not  in- 
different, however.'  There  is  not  a  house 
m  the  city  where  at  least  one  dead  is  not 
mourned,  one  wounded  has  not  to  be 
taken  care  of.  We  keep  our  flags  inside 
Assemblages  of  more  than  ordinary  size 
are    only    seen    before    the    bulletin-boards 
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WASHROOM   IN  THE    PLANT    OF  THE    NATIONAL  ACME    CO. 


CLEVELAND.  O. 
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Factory 
Washroom 
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"Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  Make  the 
Difference— In  Appearance  and  Efficiency 

EVERY  factory  or  other  institution  with,  plumbing  conditions 
i  like  those  shown  below  is  losing  money  because  of  the 
decreased  human  efficiency  caused  by  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
Every  concern  with  the  clean,  wholesome  conditions  created  by 
a  standard '  installation  like  the  one  shown  above  is  adding  to 
its  profits— to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  in  having  such  sani- 
tary surroundings  in  a  place  where  many  people  are  employed. 
How  about  your  plumbing  problems?  Are  your  employes  better 
for  themselves— and  better  for  you— as  a  result  of  modern,  sani- 
tary conditions  in  washrooms,  etc.? 
If  not,  you  need  our  book  on  "Fac-  'Standard"  showrooms 

tory   Sanitation" with   itS   helpful       wllOTe'3!tand"«r  Fixtures  may  be  seen 

advice  and  illustrations.  It  is  an  able      new  ™&^mj"M£ml£SZ 
treatise,  by  men  who  know,  and  is      ^m^:;;;;;;;;;-'86™™^ 

Sent  tree  On  request.  Washington southern  bldg. 

TL„  T.  •  .  PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

men  we  nave  service  men  m  most     £HI£AG0 90°  s.  Michigan 

f,i                                 p                   v                                                                       CHICAGO 14-30  N    PEORIA 
tne  manuiactunnfe  centers  who      ST* L0UIS 100  n. 'fourth 

Ml  "L   il   J  a.  T  •  1  CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

will  £>e  glad  to  discuss  the  question     $!^CJ™ATI 633  walnut 

p-tjl  -i    •  ,    ,  t-  TOLEDO 311-321    ERE 

oi  good  plumbing  with  vou.  col-jmbus ...243.255  s.  thiro 

~,T    .  p  ,  ,  ,,      „  YOUNGSTOWN 2 1 9  CHAPEL  PLACE 

Write  for  book— call  for  a  service     ^T.ON.t ^w3?^™3 

man— and  see  Standard"  fixtures     K&i&K ^w^7 

at  any  showroom  listed  herewith,      neworleans..:::;  Ill IarTonne 

„  -     _,  HOUSTON PRESTON  4  SMITH 

Standard  Samtatg  Iflfe.  Co.      ^^o::::::::::*™::^?^ 

DeDt    FJ'S  TJ-LTu    -*t.    O  FORTWORTH 828-830  MONROE 

vepz.t-^ __        Pittsburgh,  Pa.       Toronto,  can 59  e.  Richmond 

HAMILTON,   CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 

'Standard  Plumbing  Fixtures  detroTo^e::::::: ::  "  \JaVmoSdUb.2g6 

for  the  Home  KANSASCITYOFFICE...RESCRVEBANKBLDG. 

represent  the  complete,  up-to-date  line  for  Bathroom 
Kitchen  and  Laundry.  They  have  been  standard  for 

more  than  a  feneration.     Their  supremacy  in  the        r ,--- ~T_  I  ~~^ 

plumbing  held  is  the  result  of  experience,  service  and  ~""~3     KB 

quality.    Talk  to  your  plumber  about  "Standard"  '  "  "* 

Insist  upon  this  proved, .time-tried  brand.    Look  for  ..^^^^^      /    , 

the  Green  and  Gold  label.    If  interested  in  plumbing  "^^^^^m  W'  1 

fixtures  for  domestic  use,  write  for  free  copy  of 
Standard  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home,"  also 
new  Sink  booklet. 

■  -• 


GETTING  UP  IS  FUN 

WITH  THE  LITTLE  DRAFT-MAN  FURNACE  REGULATOR  TO  WARM  THE  HOUSE  FOR  YOU 
The   Draft-Man   i-  fastened  to  the  wall  directly  above  the 

present  furnace  regulating  chains  in  your  house.  The  installation 

Is  v,'1'V^l'"i)1°  'Vul  can  lK'  accomplished  by  anyone  in  a  short 

time  with  the  aid  .it  a  screwdriver. 

It  will  work  (in  anj  kind  of  a  furnace — steam 

heat  hoi  air.  hot  water  or  vacuum. 

The  workmanship  throughout  is  the  highest 

grade.    Price  $10.00.    Sold  by  hard*  are  -tore-  and 

furnace  manufacturers,  but  «  e\\  ill  >hip  direel  by 
express,  prepaid. 

ON    10   HAYS'    FREE   TRIM 

and  absolutely  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund 
your  money,  promptly. 
Highest  bank  references  as  to  our  responsibility 

THE   STALKER   FURNACE  REGlL\TORCO 
S15-.S25  Detroit   Street  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

Agents  fronted  -Writ*  /'.><•  Partieui-ars 
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Bath  room  beauty 

KOHLER  Bath  Tubs  are  specified  for  the  finest  hotels  and 
the  most  luxurious  apartment  buildings,  such  as  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago.     This  is  because  of  the  unequaled 
beauty  and  excellence  of 

KOHLER  WARE 

— Always  of  one  quality — the  highest 


But  it  is  not  for  conspicuously 
high-class  buildings  only  that 
KOHLER  Bath  Tubs,  Lavatories 
and  Sinks  are  most  suitable. 

KOHLER  WARE,  with  its  hy- 
gienic designs  and  superior  enamel, 
is  in  wide  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  the  less  expensive 
houses,  apartments  and  bungalows. 

Address  Dep 


The  trade-mark  "KOHLER,"  in 
faint  blue  in  the  enamel  of  every 
KOHLER  product,  is  our  quality 
guarantee.  If  you  are  building,  re- 
quest your  architect  to  specify 
KOHLER  Ware  for  your  bath  rooms. 
Write  for  our  new  book  "KOHLER 
OF  KOHLER."  It  contains  illustra- 
tions of  our  many  attractive  patterns, 
artment  D-2 


BRANCHES 
Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta     Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Chicago 

Indianapolis 


T/ir  "Victroy",  Piatt  f  N 
ll'ateut  Applied  FurJ 


It's  In  the  Kohler  Enamel" 


KOHLER  CO 

Founded  18  J3 

Kohler.  Wis.  US. A. 


BRANCHES 

St.  Paul  St.  Louis 

Houston 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles         Seattle 

London 


Columbia  Lavatory  t 
Plate  K-205-A 


k  "The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 


Here  is  a  book  for  every  woman  who  works  and  everyone  expecting  to  work.  If  you  are  in  busi- 
ness, whether  you  work  in  an  office  or  factory,  whether  at  a  desk,  behind  a  counter,  or  at  a  ma- 
roil  need  thi  md  information  in  this  book.  Eleanor  Gilbert,  the  author,  gives  you, 

point,  the  practical  knowledge  that  long  experience  and  deep  study  of 
business  bave  given  ber — knowledge  that  will  help  you  to  do  better  work  and  earn  more  money. 

Some  of  the  Things  This  Book  Tells  You 

H'>w  to  fit  yourself  better  for  your  position;  How  to  Increase  your  earning  capacity ; 
How  to  secure  a  raise;  How  and  why  to  learn  more  about  your  work;  What  employ- 
ers pay  for  different  kinds  of  work ;  Should  business  women  marry?  What  habits 
are  profitable?  What  Is  the  opportunity  In  the  office  field  ?  How  stenography  leads  to 
success;  How  women  can  succeed  In  Advertising;  How  to  win  as  a  Saleswoman  ;  How 
to  rise  in  a  retail  or  department  store;  How  to  secure  and  All  executive  positions; 
How  to  manage  finances. 

•  and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  in  a  3imple,  practical  way  that  makes  them  of  immense  value  to  every 
woman  who  wants  to  :  ion  and  a  larger  salary.     (  ontains  also  much  that  is  of  great  interest 

toeveryeni  a  — information  and  (.lan9  for  developing  a  more  loyal  and  efficient  staff. 

\h  bound,    ;  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  charts.     Price  $i.jo;   by  mail  $1.62. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY, 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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of  the  newspapers,  in  particular  of  the 
Mtinchener  Neueste  Nachrichten.  That 
memorable  evening  on  which  we  waited 
for  Italy's  final  decision  will  not  so  soon 
leave  our  memories.  But  our  Italian  guests, 
who  had  almost  monopolized  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade  with  us,  have  not  been 
importuned.  However,  we  will  not  forget 
the  treachery — we  southerners  who  loved 
Italy  so  dearly  and  had  so  many  and 
intimate  ties  with  that  beautiful  country. 

There  are  only  a  few  miles  from  Munich 
to  Leipzig,  the  center  of  the  German  book- 
trade,  the  seat  of  the  famous  regular  world- 
fairs.  But  the  atmospheres  are  quite  dif- 
ferent; Richmond  and  Philadelphia  might, 
in  our  terms,  best  express  the  psycho- 
logical distance.  Dr.  Stettenheim,  in  his 
prefatory  remarks,  can  not  help  reminding 
the  reader  of  the  great  centennial  celebra- 
tion, on  October  16,  1913,  of  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig,  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
Czar  and  his  army  who  came  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dedication  of  the  Russian 
Memorial  Church  erected  on  the  historic 
battle-field  in  memory  of  the  24,000  Rus- 
sians who  found  there  their  death  fighting 
against  the  common  enemy,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.     We  are  told: 

Six  months  after  the  centennial  the 
Russians  began  their  mobilization  against 
Germany.  The  news  of  the  assassination 
of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  struck 
our  city  particularly  hard;  it  was  the  death- 
knell  of  our  great  Exhibition  of  Books  and 
Imprints.  Our,  the  German  barbarians', 
first  care  was  to  protect  the  exhibitions  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  three  of  our 
most  splendid  sections.  In  spite  of  the 
war,  we  inaugurated  May  1,  1915,  our 
Book  and  Graphic  Museum;  and,  in  the 
course  of  time,  we  added  thereto,  as 
natural  sequels  to  the  exhibition,  a  photo- 
graphic museum,  a  German  school  mu- 
seum, and  a  German  Museum  of  Commerce. 

Neither  did  our  university  arrest  its 
activities,  altho  of  its  4,515  students  in 
1914-15,  2,575  had  followed  the  call  of  the 
Fatherland.  The  names  of  the  fallen 
students  are  gathered  in  a  book,  and  when 
the  war  is  over  they  will  be  engraved 
upon  a  great  tablet  of  honor.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  contributed  their 
share  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  public 
on  the  causes  and  meaning  of  the  war,  and 
none  of  us  will  ever  forget  the  addresses 
of  the  late  great  historian,  Karl  Lam- 
precht,  and  our  famous  philosopher,  Wil- 
helm  Wundt. 

From  the  halls  of  science  to  those  of 
art  is  a  short  step.  Let  us  then  first,  con- 
sider the  situation  of  our  stage.  We 
originally  intended  to  merge  our  three 
large  theaters,  but  for  social  and  financial 
reasons  finally  decided  to  continue  all  three 
of  them  separately.  The  directors  anil 
actors  renounced  voluntarily  a  considerable 
part  of  their  salaries  and  royalties. 

Deeper  y.-i.  were  the  reasons  for  (lie 
maintenance  of  our  famous  Gewandhaus- 
conzerte.  We  believed  if  was  our  duty,  in 
these  times  of  excitement-  and  sorrow,  to 
offer  the  public  the  elevating  and  soothing 

influence  of  music.    For  the  same  motives, 

the    spiritual    concerts    were    continued    in 
St.  Thomas  ( 'hurch. 

April  I,  1915,  at  the  first  birth-cen- 
tenary of  Prince  Bismarck,  we  inaugurated 
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1 5  22  Smart  Serge  SUIT 
Pure  Silk  Lined  yoS^-We 


AS  an  introductory  demonstration  of 
1~\  our  value-giving,  the  Bell  Tailors 
of  New  York  will  make  you  a  smart 
$25  serge  suit  of  American  Woolen 
Co.'s  No.  6055  pure  all-wool  worsted 
serge — guaranteed  fast  color — for  $15. 

We  will  line  it  with  Skinner  s  guaranteed  -pure  silk.  In 
fact,  we  will  use  the  best  standard  materials  in  every 
step  of  its  making.  We  will  guarantee  it  to  be  the 
best-fitting,  best-tailored,  best-styled  suit  you  have 
ever  had  for  at  least  a  third  more  price  than  we  ask. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  Seventy-two  exceptional 
values  we  offer  in  our  catalog  of  smart,  New  York 
made-to-measure  clothes. 


New  Style  Book 
and  72  Samples 


FREE 


Bell  Tailors  of  New  York  are  the  largest  direct 
mail  order  tailoring  concern  in  the  world — Thirty-seven 
years  making  clothes  for  smart  dressers  of  America. 

Our  only  salesman  is  our  catalog,  which  we  send  with 
samples  and  complete  outfit  with  which  you  can  take 
your  own  measure.  We  have  no  agents  or  out-of-town 
representatives  of  any  kind.  We  deal  direct  with  the 
consumer  by  mail,  eliminating  all  in-between  costs 
and  expenses,  and  giving  you  the  benefit  of  the  money 
we  save  by  having  you  wait  on  yourself. 

.     Money-Back  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  to  fit  you  perfectly  from  the  measurements  you 
send  us  and  to  satisfy  you  in  every  respect.  You  are  the  sole 
judge,  and  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  clothes  we 
make  you,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  every  cent  of  your  money. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  style  book  and  12  cloth 
samples.  It  places  you  under  no  obligation  to  buy,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  show  you  how  to  get  the  smartest 
New  York  made-to-measure  clothes  at  a  worth-while 
saving.     Write  to-night. 

Bell  Tailors  of  New  York 

Dept.  W,  114  Walker  Street,  New  York 


*SJJMM£R  STYLES 


w 


$25  SERGE  SUIT,  Silk-Lined  $1  r 
Made-  to  -Measure.     By  Mail     ID 


American  Woolen  Co.'s 
No.  6055  all-wool, 
Worsted  Serge. 
Colors:  Black  or  Blue, 
Guaranteed  Fast  Color. 
Lined  with  Skinner's 
Pure  Dye  Silk. 
Made  to  your  special 

measure. 
Sewed  throughout  with 

silk. 


Hand  made  button  holes. 

Coat  front  re-enforced 
with  real  hair  cloth  and 
canvas. 

Hand-tailored  throughout. 

Made  in  any  style  you 
want. 

Guaranteed  to  fit  per- 
fectly or  your  money 
refunded. 


IVlil  TMIORS 
of  M  w  ^oeh 

119  •  r.  .     iy. 


We  have  no  agents. 
We  deal  direct  and 
save   you    one-third. 


Style  Book 
and  72  Samples 

FREE 


Bell  Tailors  of  New  York 

Dept.  W,  114  Walker  St..       New  York 

Please  send  your  FREE  Xew  York  Style  Book 
and  samples,  without  obligation,  to — 


M 


Send  Coupon  for  FREE  Style  Book 
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Dreer's  Giant  Pansy 

The  beautiful  rich  colorings  and  soft 
velvet  of  its  petals  have  long  made 
the  Pansy  a  garden  favorite. 

Dreer's  Giant  Pansies  are  of  strong 
growth,  easy  to  grow  and  are  unex- 
celled both  as  to  size,  coloring  and 
texture.  Per  packet,  10  cents,  postpaid. 

Dreer's    Garden    Book 

for  1917 

is  used  by  thousands  of  gardeners,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  who  regard  it  as  author- 
itative in  the  solution  of  all  their  gardening 
problems.  It  lists  all  the  old  dependable  va- 
rieties of  Flowers  and  Vegetables  as  well  as 
the  worthy  novelties,  and  gives  clear,  concise, 
cultural  information. 
1  copy  Bent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER  ^gflSSSS* 


\fesVbuCan 
Afford 


Whether  you're 

home  owner  or  a 

renter  you    can  now 

ave  a  practical  green- 

| 

the  year  round.     I  al 

rri-p  vegetables  in  wintrr.    Have 

the  healthful  fun  of  raising   them 

yourself.    You  can  do  this  with  the 


CALLAHAN 
Duo  Glazed  Greenhouse 

A  revelation  in   greenhouse   building. 
Shipped  in  section*,  easily  put  pjp   or 
takeS   down.      Double  glass   retains 
hpat  and  saves   fuel.     Handsome.     -^ 
durable— an    ornament   to   your 
home.     All   sizes   arid   Pjnres. 
Write  for  complete  illustrated 
catalog.     FREE. 
Callahan    Duo  Glazed 

Sash  Co. 
1  786  Wyandot  St. 
Dayton,  O. 


r??-fl-hrl tph   ^f'P'''"'   1°  ''-"-"<   during   incubation   stren 
l-5o"''""ul1'"   the  chick  and    weakens  the  shell.      It   supplies 

She 
lietter  hatch-  i  let  free.      Sample 

100  eg  Package,  treats  i'iO'i -_'.'  I      postpaid. 

Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.  536  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


The   HOME  for   YOU  will  be  found  in 

KEITH'S 

For   17  Years 

The  Leading  Magazine  on  Home  Building 


KEITH'S  is  a  specialized  monthly  magazine 
complete  in  the  latest  ideas  and  Plans  you 
cannot  afford  to  miss.  Each  72  to  100  page 
number  gives  many  cuts  and  plans  with  interest- 
ing detailed  write-ups  of  Homes  designed  by 
leading  architects.  Home  Decoration  Depart- 
ment, edited  by  Virginia  Robie,  the  well-known 
authority.   New  materials  and  how  to  use  them. 

Big  Offer  of  the  Year 

8end  12.60,  the  subscription  price  for  one  year,  and 
we  will  entr  Big  Moose  Building  Numbers 

and  in  addition,  mail  postpaid,  your  Choice  of  any  of 

KEITHS  Dollar  Plan  Books: 


130  Plans  of  bungalows 
104  Plans  est?,  below  *800f> 

$4000 


176    Plana  est*,   below   feono 
126      "       "      ova     few 

100 
60  i,«m>i,  4ii  (.tuple*  *  r"i»m 


Magazine  on  tfeivsitandl  Xiecopy.  $2.50  Year. 
An  Eight  Book*  and  KEITH'S  a  Year,  (8.00 
■  KEITH'S,  914  McKnifht  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  ""~ 


a  splendid  monument  in  honor  of  the  great 
statesman.  Our  book-trade  has,  of  course, 
suffered  more  than  the  rest- — no  sale  of 
scientific  and  technical  works.  Fiction, 
however,  was  in  great  demand,  and,  of 
course,  war-literature  flourished.  We  have 
started  a  library  to  embrace  all  notable 
books  and  pamphlets  on  the  war  pub- 
lished in  the  various  countries.  The 
Easter  and  autumn  fairs  were  held  as  if 
there  had  been  no  world-war.  We  con- 
tinued with  the  construction  of  our  great 
railroad  terminal. 

Thus  we  see  that  Leipzig  had  been  even 
less  affected  by  the  events  than  Munich. 
Let  us  now  have  a  glance  at  the  city  from 
which  William  II.,  frightened  by  the 
Russian  invasion,  called  the  present  idol 
of  Germany,  Field-Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg.  That  city,  Hanover,  is  one  of  the 
great  military  centers  of  Prussia.  When 
the  Hanoverian  troops  under  their  com- 
mander, General  von  Emmich  and  General, 
now  Field-Marshal,  von  Billow,  left  the 
town,  in  the  early  August  days  of  1914 
to  invade  Belgium,  the  streets  and  market- 
places offered  an  image  of  sadness  and 
desertion.  It  was  lure,  in  a  now  famous 
coffee-house,  that  pensioned  -  off  Hinden- 
burg,  together  with  his  present  ehief 
aide,  Ludendorff,  discus t  and  criticized  the 
blunders  of  the  Grosser  Genercdstab  and  its 
head,  Count  von  Moltke.  We  read  of 
the  city: 

Hanover,  together  with  its  neighboring 
Linden,  an  industrial  beehive,  counts 
about  100,000  inhabitants.  With  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  war,  everything  suddenly 
stopl  in  the  city  proper;  the  houses  in  the 
way  of  construction,  shops  and  offices, 
were  deserted,  and  it  was  not  before  our 
firsl  victories  on  l>oth  fronts  that  gradu- 
ally industrial  life  reassumed  its  former 
aspect.  We  did,  of  course,  our  duty  in 
alleviating  misery  and  taking  care  of  our 
wounded  heroes.  We  have  suffered  finan- 
cially, and  are  suffering  yet,  but  we  are 
keeping  ourjheads  above  water. 

Our  famous  technical  and  veterinary 
institutes  and.  which  struck  us  harder 
yet,  the  upper  high  schools,  were  emptied. 
The  theaters,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  closed  altogether,  were  the  greatest 
sufferers.  The  same  is  true  of  our  large 
artists'  colony,  in  whose  behalf  we  had 
to  organize  charity  concerts  and  charity 
tombolas. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  follow  Herr 
Fritz  Ernst  to  the  east  of  Germany,  to  the 
capital  of  Silesia,  Breslau,  of  which  he  says: 

We  had  a  hard  awakening  when,  simul- 
taneously with  the  departure  of  our  sons 
and    brothers    for    the    front,    the    rumor 

spread  thai  Russian  emissaries  poisoned 
our  river  Oder  and  some  of  our  wells  and 
fountains.  We  suspected  a  spy  in  every 
stranger,  and  not  even  intimate  friends 
were  quite  i'rec  from  humiliating  suspicion. 
After  a  few  davs,  however,  W6  recovered 
from   our  hysterical    nervousness. 

Our   city    being   a    fortress,    the   state   of 

siege  was  immediately  proclaimed.  Every 
morning    thousands    of    workingmen    dug 

trench    after    trench    around    Hie    formerly 

so   peaceful    town,    which    had   soon    been 

crowded   by   the  forced   immigration  of  the 


^Tffe  HOMEo/'HEATrlEr* 

ANNOUNCES  ITS  1917  EDITION 
OF  THE 

Heatherhome  Seed 

AND 

Plant  Book 

AMASTERPIECE  OF  GARDEN   CATALOGUES 


Not  the  ordinary  catalog  or  price  list, 
but  a  complete  guide  for  the  amateur, 
revealing  the  secrets  of  successful 
gardening.  You  will  find  it  invaluable 
as  an  assistant  in  the  arrangement 
and  care  of  your  flower  garden.  A 
copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
garden  enthusiast.  Mailed  on  request. 

KNIGHT  &■  STRUCK  CO. 

PL  ANTSMEN  -  SEEDSMEN 
254  FIFTH  AVENUE.     NEW  YORK 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  gratting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture,  illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.     60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Valuable  Guide 

Rnnlre    which   show 

Lf\f\Mk\0  just  how  to 
succeed  in  every  phase  of 
Gardening.  Practical 
and  Inexpensive. 

All  Bound  in  Strong  Cloth  and 
Profusely  Illustrated. 

Garden  Planning.     By  H. 

H.  Thomas.  Practical, con- 
cise directions  for  laying 
out  all  sizes  of  gardens.  60c 
net;  by  mail  67c. 

Sweet  Peas  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.    By  H.   H. 

Thomas.     60c  net;  by  mail 

67c. 

PerpetualCarnatlons.  By 

L.  J.  Cook.  How  to  culti- 
vate tlie  perpetual  flower- 
ing carnation.  75c  net;  by 
mail  81c. 

.ittle    Gardens     and     How    to 
Make    the    Most     of    Them. 

By   II.   H.  Thomas.    60c  net;  by 
mail  67c. 

First  Steps  in  Gardening.  Ilv 
VV.  I'.  Wright  and  E.  J.  Castle, 
How  to  succeed  iii  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  fruits 
and  garden  crops,    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Gardening  Difficulties  Solved.     By  H.  H.  Thomas. 

Will  meet  all  Hie  ordinary  difficulties  which  confront 
tin   possessor  of  a  garden.    60c  net;  by  mail  67c. 

Pictorial  Practical  Gardening.  By  Waltel  P. 
Wright.  A  useful  manual  for  all  clauses  of  horticul- 
turists.   60C  net ;  by  mail  67c. 

Remit  by  money  orde) . 
stamps,  cash,  check,  etc. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAN.Y 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 
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inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  villages  and 
boroughs.      Wild    rumors    of    automobiles 

tilled  with  gold,  ranging  through  the  streets 
in  the  direction  of  the  Russian  frontier, 
filled  the  air. 

Gradually,  all  Silesia  was  covered  with 
first-class  forts  and  fortresses  to  protect 
us  from  the  fate  of  East  Prussia,  which  has 
been  so  barbarously  devastated  by  the 
Russian  hordes.  After  the  retreat  from 
Tarnowka  we  prepared  ourselves  seriously 
for  a  siege.  The  post-offices  and  telephone- 
booths  were  suddenly  closed,  in  the  banks 
metal  and  valuables  were  ready  for  trans- 
portation into  the  inferior  of  Germany. 
When  we  saw  in  our  streets  the  figures  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  Hindenburg  we 
breathed  freer. 

The  danger  was  over,  but  only  for  the 
time  being.     More  than  once,  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war,  the  specter  of  a 
siege  appeared  before  our  eyes,  above  all, 
immediately  after  the  taking  of  Peremysl 
by  the  Russians,   which  brought  them   so 
dangerously     near     to     Krakow     and     to 
Silesia's    frontiers.       If,     was    not    before 
April  of  1915  that   Hindenburg  felt  safe  in 
commanding  the  refilling  of  the  trenches. 
Altho  we  had  our  share  of  the  general 
misery,  we  kept  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and,  to 
quote  one  instance  only,  almost  from  the 
very    start    (September,    1914)    our     four 
theaters    decided    to    continue    their    per- 
formances as  regularly  as  possible.     But, 
to  our  shame  be  it  contest,   those  of  our 
dramatic  stages  which  produced  the  classi- 
cal plays  of  our  great   dramatists  remained 
empty   while  the  houses  giving  grotesque 
so-called  "war-scenes"  were  packed. 

Here  our  author  reproduces  .textually  a 
highly  characteristic  argument  of  a  Breslau 
bourgeois:  "Excuse  me,  sir — in  times  of 
peace,  well,  1  do  not  care.  I  go  once  in  a 
while  to  a  serious  play.  But  now,  during 
this  horrible  war!  I  see  the  whole  day 
nothing  but  mourning  and  misery.  I  go 
to  the  theater  in  the  evening  to  forget 
for  a  few  hours  all  these  scenes  and  want 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh." 

Mr.  Ernst,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  essay, 
treats  himself  to  a  whack  at  the  censor 
who  gagged  the  press  of  the  town  in  a  very 
cruel  fashion.  "To  retain  all  the  Do  Not's 
our  editors  have  to  have  a  record  memory." 

From  Dr.  Hellermann  we  gather  a  sheaf 
of  details  about  the  general  feeling  at 
Konigsberg,  the  famous  town  of  Kant, 
which  was  so  near  the  Russian  border,  and 
felt  the  first  fears  of  invasion.  The  in- 
formant remarks: 

I  can  say  nothing  about  the  military 
secrets  of  the  fortress  Konigsberg.  But  1 
can  reveal  this,  that  the  antiquated 
torts  were  quickly  replaced  by  modern 
structures.  Of  course,  the  military  author- 
ities became  automatically  the  lords  of  our 
town.  All  those  who  had  no  citizen  rights 
were  expelled  and  no  new  immigration 
tolerated.  Thus  our  population  gradually 
dwindled  down.  We  are  practically  cut 
off  from  the  world. 

Every  evening  all  of  our  restaurants  and 
coffee-houses  (i.e.,  bakeries  and  lunch- 
rooms) arc  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  saloons 
at  six.  Therefore,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
night-life.  Our  university  only  a  handful 
of  professors  and  students  are  left  has 
been  transformed  into  a  military  hospital; 


Grow  Nuts! 


Plant  Them  for  Profit,  or  for  Ornament, 
Eat  them  for  Health,  Sell  them  for  Wealth 

If  your  available  space  is  small,    ;i  few  vigorous,  hardy,  healthy, 
Nut  Trees  will  prove  valuable  for  Decoration,  Shade,  and  your  House- 
hold Table  Supply. 

For  Farms,  Orchards,  or  Estates  Nut  Trees  will  prove  a  safe  and  sure  in- 
vestment, yielding  large  and  profitable  returns  that  cannot  be  influenced  bv 
fluctuations  of  Stock  Exchanges. 

English  Walnut  and  Pecan  Trees 

from  our  Glenwood  Nurseries  are  specially  bred  to  serve  zero  climates,  and  will  thrive  success- 
hilly  with  their  iron-clad  vigor  and  vitality. 

HICKORIES,  FILBERTS  AND  BUTTERNUTS 

are  beautiful  and  produce  prolific  crops  of  sweet,  nutritious  nuts. 

Put  your  money  into  this  safest  of  all  investments.  Nature's  own  Bank,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  growth  your  returns  will  be  surprisingly  satisfactory  and  pleasing. 

We  furnish  only  rugged    acclimated  trees,  grown  under  severe  climatic  conditions    with 

the-  temperature  often  below  zero. 

-       SATISFACTION  IS  REASONABLY  SURE,  WHETHER  YOI 
GROW  THEM  FOR  BEAUTY,  PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT. 
Our  1917  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide  includes  Nut  Culture 
Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.      FREE,  on  request. 


GLEN  BROTHERS,  Inc. 

s   Glenwood  Nurseries      (Established  1866) 

£\      1746  Main  Street,     Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FINE  TREES 


YOU  who  love  trees  for   their  beauty  will 
want  the  new  ornamental  tree  and  shrub 
book  published  by  the  Andorra  Nurseries. 

"Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting"  tells 
what  trees  are  best  adapted  for  each  garden 
and  landscape  purpose.  To  read  it  is  like 
discussing  with  an  experienced  gardener  what 
your  place  needs.  The  book  is  free.  Send 
your  request  to  Box  190, 


ndorra 


N 


ursenes 


Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,   Philadelphia,  Pa 


farm  power  unit. 

For  accurate  information  •//•    i.".',ti 

address  iVW/M 

Parrett   Tractor  Co.  "i ».•'••.%•' 

417B.  Fisher  Bldg..  Chicago  fa/il'i 

run                     ■    ii                          r  hi 


SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF' 


% 


y§&s 


AU-PURP0S& 


Urv^v  $ls  Jfr/Z^VAAy 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   needed   h.    ewr, 
iinencan  liui  ucation  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


GALLOWAY  TRACTORS 


j  pulling,  easily  started,  four  wheels.  12  fall  h.  p.  on 
draw  bar.  with  surplus  of  4  h.p.  by  actual  dynamometer  teat, 
20  horse  power  on  belt.  Four  cylinder,  water  cooled, 
long  stroke,  modern  motor.  Transmission  a  unit  with  motor. 
By  actual  test  requires  only  13.3  per  cent  of  motor's  power  to 
propel  itself .  delivers  at  the  drawbar  86.7  per  cent  of  the 
motor  s  efficiency. 

JIOST  POWERFUL    FOR  THEIR  WEIGHT 

1  do  any  portable   engine  job. 
awing,  sflo   filling,    corn   shell- 
ing, shredding;    easily   handle 
n.    grain   separator;     pulls 
easily  three  14-in.  bottoms 
8  to  9  in.  deep  in  clover  or 
timothy   soa.     Unexcell- 
ed for    road    building. 
My  new  1917  catalog    is 
ready.    Ask  for  it  today. 
WM.   GALLOWAY   CO. 

BOX   "a~5.WATERLOO.10WA 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET     CORN 

The    most    important    horticultural    acquisition    of   recent    years 
Awarded    the  only  Silver   Medal   ever   given    bv   the   Massachusetts 
6     Horticultural    Society  for  novelty   and   excellence   in    Sweet   Corn 
3     DE  UK'S  GOLDEN    GIANT    is   the  result   of  eleven   years'   selec- 
=     Hon  by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  I)e  I.ue  of  Boston.   Mass.,  from' the  product 
£     of     Howling  Mob'    crossed  with   "Golden   Bantam." 

With   its   1>   to    h.-rowed   ears   it    Hives  nearlv  four   times   the   vield 

„     per  acre   that   the   Golden  Bantam   does   with   its  smaller  S-rowed 

3     ears.     The  stalks  are  short   and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 

Its  orange  golden   color   is   richer;    it   is    more   delicious    in    flavor 

and  is  equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  I  IKS  GOLDF.N  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited 
quantity  in  packets  containing  IS  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the 
packet,  not  more  than  4  packets  to  any  one  customer,  postn.i.l 
anywhere  in    the   I  nited   States  and    possessions. 

Our  170-pnar  Annual  CataloO  and'Gardcnrrs  Guide 
y50  illustrations,  srrrral  colored  plates  <tn<l  cultural 
directions,  trill  h,    mailed  on  application 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Year, 

51  and  52  North  Market  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
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Two  Years  Growth  in  One 

Save   time — labor — money!      Trees    planted    in    blasted 
ground    grow    faster,  healthier    and    bear    earlier    and  heavier. 

Get  ready  now  for  spring  planting.     Last  year  thousands 
of  farmers  and  orchardists  who  wanted  to  plant  in  blasted  ground 
had  to  plant  in  the  old  way  because  they  failed   to  order  in   time 
a  supply  of 

<flDIB>  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

Explosives  arc  slow  shippers.     They  require  from   4  to  6  weeks  for  de- 
livery.    Jf    your    dealer    does    not  carry    Red    Cross    in    stock,  don't   take    a 
chance  on  delay.     Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  with  him. 

Get  the  Full  Information 

Learn  how  to  use  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  and  what  it   is  doing  for 
thousands  of  farmer^   and  orchardists   everywhere.     Our 
book  is  a  modern  education  in  up-to-date  methods  of 
tree    planting,  orchard    rejuvenation,   stumping,    sub- 
soiling,  ditching,  etc.     You  ought  to  have  it.     Send 
now  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  615 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


\I7„;i.„  XI_.„  '"'t    tbn    ""Tiny  -  saving 
Wllte   nOW  camera  ratalogNOW. 
Everything  in  cam- 
eras, lenses,  kodaks,  ghoto  ,.- 
cesHories  at  lowest  prii 
day*'  free  triat '--m> ■  neu-back 
guarantee. 

Write  for  catalog  No.  311. 
DAVID   STERN    COMPANY 
In  Businetm  Sine*   \ 
1047  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


Save  Camera  Money 


STUDY  LAW 


(ARBQM 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cannot 


Btmovfs  irnst 


«pots  instantly 
without  mjurylo  Burn  Ot 

fabric  or  color         explode 
tit  ISt  S<Hu-lW0     AH  Druj ii,i» 


30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us   prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense, 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law  In  America. 

After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other   law    course   in   existence- 
then  decide.      There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  It  costing  you  a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mall.  Over 
SOO  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  har 
examination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer.    « 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW.  1100  Advertising  Bldg. .Chicago 


and  the  same  fate  befell  our  city  theater, 
our  stock  exchange,  and  most  of  our  public 
halls.  Operettas  and  cinemas  continue, 
however,  to  be  crowded  to  the  utmost. 
Concerts  of  light  music  are  also  well 
frequented.  The  Goethe  Society  does  its 
utmost  to  keep  up  some  appearance  at 
least  of  literary  life. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  Russian 
transit  commerce  has  suddenly  come  to  a 
complete  standstill.  The  Russian  invasion 
of  eastern  Prussia  added  to  our  difficulties. 
No  other  city  felt  the  effect  of  the  war  so 
directly  as  we.  We  smelled,  so  to  say,  the 
odor  of  the  burning  and  devastated  cities 
of  Eydtkuhnen,  Gumbinnen,  Stallupohen, 
Goldap,  Lyck,  and  Insterburg;  for  weeks 
and  weeks  these  were  like  cities  of  the  dead. 

We  heard  the  sounds  of  the  guns  when 
our  troops  victoriously  repelled  a  Russian 
attack  east  of  the  fortified  Deime  line. 
But  our  worst  war-experience  came  when 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
from  the  nearest  towns  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  walls  of  our 
fortress.  We  could  not  keep  them  with  us; 
no  room,  no  food,  and,  besides,  the  rules 
of  a  fortress  in  time  of  war  are  very  strict. 
Thus,  these  poor  men,  women,  and  children, 
after  receiving  some  "first'aid,"  had  to  take 
up  once  again  their  wandering  staffs. 

In  multiplying  the  experiences  and  in- 
cidents above  detailed  by  the  thousand, 
we  are  able  to  visualize  the  situation  which 
reigns  throughout  Germany — it  is  the  state 
of  siege  by  gradation. 


His  Reason. — A  bright-'eyed  little  boy 
in  a  sailor-suit  saluted  the  occupants  of  a 
passing  motor-car  so  quaintly  that  they 
si  opt  to  give  him  sixpence. 

'  You're  very  polite,  little  fellow,"  the 
lady  motorist  said.  "  Do  you  salute  all 
the  strangers  who  pass  in  the  same  way?  " 
"  No,  no,  ma'am,  only  motorists,"  the 
boy  stammered,  fingering  his  sixpence 
nervously.  ;<  Father  says  I've  to  be  polite 
to  them,  because  motor-cars  bring  him 
trade." 

The  lady  seemed  disappointed. 

'  What  is  your  father's  trade,  my  little 
man?    Does  he  repair  motor-cars?  " 

'  No,  ma'am;  he's  an  undertaker,"  was 
the  little  fellow's  response.- — Tit-Bils. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literabt  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that,  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange,  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at,  which  yon  can  fake  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnai.lk  Company, 

354   :!•»()  Konrth  Avenue, 
New   York  <  'ity. 
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The  Man  on  the  Dock 


D 


OWN  on  a  dock  at  New  York,  where 
ships  come  from  afar  to  discharge  their 
cargoes    of   crude    rubber,   is   a  man   with  a 
strange  occupation. 

He  goes  from  case  to  bale  marking  the 
rubber. 

His  wonderful  skill  rejects  or  accepts  the 
rubber  according  to  its  fitness,  and  the  best 
of  it  goes  to  47  factories  of  the  United  States 
Rubber  Company,  the  largest  rubber  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 

The  man  on  the  dock  is  the  outpost  of  a 
scientific  organization,  a  magnificent  body  of 
260  chemists,  engineers  and  other  technically 
trained  men,  who,  with  841  inspectors,  stand 
guard  over  the  integrity  of  the  rubber  goods 
made  by  the  United  States  Rubber  Company. 

When  the  rubber  moves  from  dock  to  factory 
it  meets  the  advance  guard  of  these  men.  They 
sample  and  test  it  by  the  most  exacting  methods 
known  to  the  chemistry  and  physics 
of  rubber.  They  divide  it  i  nto  classes 
according  to  the  varying  characteris- 
tics of  its  parts.  They  blend  and  treat 
each  huge  class  to  make  it  uniform. 

They  select  and  mix  these  differ- 
ent classes  of  rubber  to  get  just  the 
combination  of  desired  properties. 

This  is  because  each  kind  of 
goods   made — tires,   shoes,  garden 


hose — demands   its    own   peculiar    group    of 
specialized  characteristics. 

As  these  various  products  move  through  the 
factory,  they  pass  at  every  step  under  the  keen 
eyes  of  inspectors,  alert  for  flaws  and  faults. 

But  not  yet  do  they  reach  the  selling  force. 
The  finished  factory  products  are  tested  re- 
peatedly to  see  that  they  conform  to  the  quality 
standard  set  for  strength,  elasticity,  softness, 
resistance  to  wear,  and  the  effect  of  heat  and 
light.  They  are  run  on  special  machines  that 
in  a  few  hours  duplicate  the  wear  and  tear  of 
months  of  use;  and  finally  pass  the  last  ordeal 
of  severe  actual  service  tests. 

The  consummation  of  all  this  skill  and 
care  is  found  in  every  product  you  buy 
under  the  United  States  Rubber  Company's 
trade-marks. 

From  the  forest  tree  to  the  purchaser,  this 
scientific  control  shines  out  in  all  our  enormous 
production — all  styles  of  rubber 
footwear;  canvas  rubber-soled 
shoes;  weatherproof  clothing; 
tires  for  automobiles,  motor 
trucks  and  all  other  vehicles; 
druggists'  rubber  goods,  insu- 
lated wire;  soles  and  heels; 
belting,  hose,  packing,  mechan- 
ical and  moulded  rubber  goods 
of  every  description. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 
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INLAND 


PISTON 
RING 


Your  motor 
grows — in  power 

when  you  install  gas-tight  piston  rings. 
They'll  give  you  all  the  power  there  is  in 
your  engine — 25  %  of  it  is  now  lost  through 
leaky,  gap-type  piston  rings. 

The  Inland  is  absolutely  gas-tight- 
and  low  priced  because  it  is  one-piece 

The  patent  spiral  cut  does  away  with  the  gap 
and  also  causes  it  to  expand  in  a  perfect  circle, 
making  positive  contact  with  the  entire  inner 
circumference  of  the  cylinder.  Strongest  and 
most  durable  because  out-  w  idth  and  thickness 
all  around — no  weak  or  thin  places. 
A  few  dollars  will  buy  Inlands  for  your  motor 
— quickly  paid  for  by  the  increased  mileage  you 
get  per  gallon  of  fuel;  besides 
25%  MORF  POWER! 

Ask  your  garage 

about     Inlands    today.       90    days' 
trial;      money  back  guarantee. 
Already     used    by     100,000    cars. 
■Standard  equipment  on  Franklin,    Pathfinder, 
Kissel  Kar,  Apperson  and  Weidely  motors. 

WRITE   FOR   BOOKLET 

INLAND  MACHINE  WORKS 

814  Mound  Street,   St.  Louis,  Mo.,    U.  S.  A. 


Dealers ! 

Inlands  give 
motorists  a  one- 
piece  price  and 
you  a  two-piece 
profit.  Write  us ! 


A  Four- Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here   are   four    splendid    books   on    health. 

Maud  them   up  together  and  they  take  lour 

of  space  on  your  shelf,  but   they  will 

bulk  a  thousand   times  larger  than   that   in 

1    life.     To   own  and   study  these   tour 

the    1/'  31    life    insuran*  e    polii 


How  to  Live 

fty  Prof   Irving  Fisher 

Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 

Fish  ■     the 

health 

Will  make  yon 

11  life, 

i 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.    An 
intimate,   and    cleariy  ex- 
much 
sed     subject     that 
contains  a  wealth     , 
spiration  and  help.  I 
(health  and 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cosl  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  the,m,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 

The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  //.  Hirschfetd. 

of  the  heart 
anditsailmenu. 
how  to  care  for  and  i  ure 
all  disorder  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  hi 

althy  old  age. 
/:    mail,  \ 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

lly    Charles    D.   Mus- 
grove,   M.  D.      A 

ookonthecause 
and    i  ure    oi     nei  (  o  u 
troubles    thai    will    com 
mend  11  .hi  to  \  oui  Intel 
e.    Will  do  wonders 

for    yon  and 

dly.     /:    mail   tt.it 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Found  Out.—"  There  are  a  lot  of  girls 
who  don't  ever  intend  to  marry." 
"  How  do  you  know?  " 
'  1  have  proposed  to  several." — Puck. 

Impediment.— Billy— "  I  would  lay  the 
world  at  your  feet  but  for  one  thing." 

Milly—  "  And  that  is?  " 

Billy — "  Some  other  people  are  using 
it." — Judge. 


Did  Her  Best.— Teacher— "  Do  you 
know  the  population  of  New  York?  "  * 

Mamie  Backrow — "  Not  all  of  them, 
ma'am,  but  then,  we've  only  lived  here 
two  years." — Puck. 


An  Encore. — Camera  Man — "  I'm  sorry 
Jack,  but  we'll  have  to  do  that  business 
over  again,  where  you  fall  off  the  roof  into 
the  rain-barrel  and  are  run  over  by  the 
steam-roller.     My  film  gave  out."— Life. 


Speedy.— Inquirer  (at  South  Station)— 
'  Where  does  this  train  go?  " 

Brakeman — "  This  train  goes  to  New 
York  in  ten  minutes." 

Inquirer — "  Goodness  !  That's  going 
some  !  " — Christian  Register. 

He  Knew.— Willis— "  The  Highfliers 
are  going  to  give  up  their  big  house  this 

u  inter." 

Mrs.  Willis—"  You  must  be  mistaken. 
I  was  talking  with  Mrs.  Highflier  only 
yesterday." 

Willis— "Well,  I  was  talking  with  the 
mortgagee  only  this  morning."— Puck. 

Prejudice 

The  Duke  of  York 
Removed  the  cork 
And  tilted  up  the  flagon. 

The  label  read: 

Treuedeutseherrheinerweinimmuneh- 

engemachte. 
So  now  he's  on  the  wagon. 

— New  York  Sid/. 


Fixing  the  Blame.— A  glue-factory  stands 
near  a  certain  railway.  Its  charms  are  not 
for  the  nose,  and  therefore  a  lady  often 
carried  with  her  a  bottle  of  lavender  sails. 
One  morning  an  old  farmer  took  the  seal 
beside  her.  As  the  train  neared  the  fac- 
tory, the  lady  opened  her  bottle  of  salts. 

Soon  the  whole  ear  was  filled  with  the 
horrible  odor.      The  farmer  pill-  up  with  it 

as  long  as  he  could,  then  shouted,  "  Madam, 
would  you  mind  puttin' *the  cork  in  that 
'ere  bottle?" New  York  Tribune. 


Fooled  'Em.—"  It  is  remarkable,"  said 
Mr.  Gruntler,  "  how  mean  some  people  are. 
I  had  with  me  on  a  fishing  trip  two  friends 
who  evidently  were  familiar  with  my  rep- 
utation as  an  angler.  Before  slatting,  one 
of  them  made  the  following  suggestion: 
'We  will  agree  that  I  he  first  one  who 
catches  a-  fish  must  treat  the  crowd.'  I 
assented  to  this,  and  we  started.  Now. 
don't-  yon  know,  those  Iwo  fellows  both 
had    a    bite,    and     were    too    mean    to    pull 

1  hem  up." 

I   suppose  you   lost,   then?"  remarked 
I  he   friend. 

"  Oh,   no,"   replied    Mr.   Gruntler.     "  I 

didn't  have  any  bail  on  my  hoot  "      \ , „■ 
)  ml.  Telegraph, 
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PROBLEM  OF  MUSIC 


tdison  Machine  'Re-Creates'  Voice 
Beside  It  at  Victoria  Thea- 
ter Concert 


BY  HOMER  MOORE. 

When  Mark  Silverstone  announces 
an  Edison  Diamond  Disc  concert  In 
the  Victoria  Theater  it  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  "Standing  Room 
Only"  sign  will  be  displayed.  From 
orchestra  pit  to  roof  the  multitude 
flHed  every  nook  and  corner,  and  the 
enthusiasm  was  commensurate  with 
the  attendance.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
— even  in  this  age  of  scientific  won- 
ders— to  see  and  hear  an  instrument 
"recreating" — as  Mr.  Silverstone  calls 
it — a  human  voice  that  is  right  there 
beside  it,  now  singing  with  it  and  now 
listening  to  it,  thrilled  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  second  personality — al- 
most a  dual  personality.'  The  problem 
"to  hear  ourselves  as  others  hear  us" 
has  been  solved  even  if  we  can't  as 
yet  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.!1—' 

The  Tocal  soloist  last  evening,  was 
the  beautiful  Anna  Case  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company  of  New  York. 
Her  voice  was  richer  than  ever  before. 
Her  style  has  broadened  and  matured 
and  become  more  mueiclanly.  There  Is 
a  heart  in  it  that  goes  to  the  heart  and 
self-poise  and  sensitiveness  that 
prophesies  a  brilliant  musical  future 
for  this  young  artist  Miss  Case  sang 
the  well-known  air  from  Charpentler's 


"Louise,"  "A  Song  of  India,"  by  Rlm- 
sky-Korsakow,  and  a  number  of  folk 
songs,  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home"  be- 
ing among  the  number. 

Arthur  Walsh,  the  violinist,  played, 
the  Schubert  "Ave  Maria"  with  the 
Diamond  Disc,  and  also  the  famous 
"Meditation"  from  "Thato,"  by  Masse- 
net Besides  these  selections,  he  ac- 
companied Miss  Case,  voice,  violin  and 
the  "Recreator"  blending  Into  one 
beautiful  tonal  picture. 

The  voice  of  Thomas  Chalmers  dis- 
played the  merits  of  that  good  old 
tune,  "Answers,"  by  Alfred  G.  Robyn. 
who  used  to  so  completely  belong  to 
St  Louis  that  St  Louis  nearly.  If  not 
quite,  belonged  to  him. 

Mr.  Silverstone  Is,  by  these  concerts, 
contributing  very  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  musical  taste  and  in- 
terest In  this  city.  Doubtless  many 
■went  to  the  performance  last  night 
out  of  curiosity,  but  that  element  soon 
gave  place  to  genuine  enjoyment  of 
the  program.  The  problem  of  music 
in  the  home  is  solved  when  the  sing- 
ing of  the  greatest  artists  is  made  pos- 
sible by  an  instrument  that  does  not 
betray  Itself  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  artist  herself. 


of  Thomas  A.  Edison's  wonderful  phono- 
graphic  Invention. 

After  an  opening  address  by  Mr.  Mark 
Silverstone,  who  arranged  the  test  Miss 
Case  stood  beside  the  new  Edison  pho-t 
nograph  and  sang  several  numbers  with 
the  Instrument,  records  of  which  had 
previously  been   made  from   her  voice. 

So  perfectly  did  the  instrument  blend 
with  her  voice  that  the  audience  could 
not  distinguish  except  by  her  lips  when 
Miss  Case  ceased  singing.  During  ren- 
dition of  the  Song  of  India,  the  house 
was  darkened  and  until  the  lights  Wert 
turned  on  no  one  knew  Miss  Case  had 
left  the  stage. 

Besides  a  rare  musical  treat,  the  test 
convinced  many  skeptics  of  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Edison's  genius  in  re-creating 
the  human,  voice  in  all  Its  naturalness. 


THE  ST.  LOUIS  STAR 

SILVERSTONE  TONE  TEST 
SHOWS  EDISON  SUCCESS 


York.  Her  voice  was  at  Its.  best 
and  as  she  progressed  It  became 
richer  and  broader.  Miss  Case  sang 
the  well  known  aria  from  Charpen- 
tler's 'Louise."  A  song  of  India  by 
Run'sky-Korsakow  and  a  number  of 
folk  songs. 

Arthur  Walsh,  violinist,  played 
Schubert's  "Ave  Maria"  -.vlth  the 
diamond  disc  and  also  the  famous 
"Meditation"  from  "Thais."  by  Mas- 
senet. He  also  accompanied  MliS 
Case,  voice,  violin  and  the  "recrea- 
tor" blending  Into  one  beautiful 
tone.  • 

Silverstone  has  given  these  tone 
tests  for  several  years  and  with  each 
performance  hundreds  of  the  *kep- 
tlcal  listeners  go  away  convinced 
that  the  new  Edison  does  recreate 
and  that  one  can  now  have  the 
greatest  artists  In  their  home.  Rec- 
ords played  by  an  Instrument  that 
does  not  betray  Itself  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  artists. 


ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 

2500    Endeavor    to    Distinguish    Nat- 
ural   Voice   Prom   Phonograph. 

A  musical  event  of  unique  Interest 
was  that  at  the  Victoria  Theater  Sat- 
urday evening,  when  Miss  Anna  Case, 
the  young  prima  donna  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  appeared  be- 
fore   2500    music    lovers    In   a   tone    test 


Again  Mark  Sllverstone's  tone  teet 
has  come  and  gone  and  thousands  of 
St  Louis  music  lovers  have  voted 
hlra  their  thanks,  for  Indeed  ho  has 
done  much  for  the  uplift  of  music. 

That  Thomas  A.  Edison  success- 
folly  accomplished  the  'marvelous 
task  of  recreating  the  natural  tone 
of  the  human  voice  in  the  produc- 
tion of  phonographic  records  was  the 
verdict  of  a  big  audience,  Saturday 
night.  The  vocal  soloist  Saturday 
evening  was  Miss  Anna  Case  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  of  New 


gailg  Hlobe-gtmorraf. 

2500  HEAR  NATURAL  VOICE 

TONES  IN  PHONOGRAPH 

That  Thomas  A.  Edison  has  successfully 
accomplished  the  marvelous  task  of  re- 
creating the  natural  tone  and  timbre  of 
the  human  voice  In  the  production  of  pho- 
nographic records  was  the  verdict  last 
night  of  2500  music  lovers  who  gathered 
at  the  Victoria  Theater  to  witness  this 
demonstration  of  the  triumph  of  Inventive 
genius.  Of  the  numerous  persons  who  at- 
tended the  demonstration  skeptical  of  the 
claims  made' for  the  records,  all  came 
away  convinced  that  it  had  proved  equal 
to  the  severe  test 

Miss  Anna  Case,  the  young  prima  donna, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  was 
chosen  for  the  test  Edison  considers  her 
soprano  voice  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
many  great  voices  he  now  re-creates.  She 
stood  beside  the  new  Edison  as  it  began 
to  play.  She  sang  a  few  bars,  and  the  In- 
strument blended  perfectly  with  her  sil- 
very voice.  She  ceased,  and  the  Instru- 
ment continued  the  air  with  the  same 
beautiful  tonal  quality  as  when  the  star 
accompanied  It.  None  In  the  audience  was 
able  to  distinguish  when  Miss  Case  ceased 
singing,  except  by  observing  that  her  lips 
did  not  move.  The  unison  between  the 
tones  of  her  voice  and  the  reproduction 
on  the  Instrument  was  so  remarkable  that 
trained  ears  could  not  detect  the  slightest 
difference. 


BRe 

NEW 
EDISON 

makes  jour  home 
the  world  s  greatest 
stage 


There  is  a 
licensed  dealer  in 
your  vicinity.  Watch 
for  his  announcement. 
May  we  send  you 
the  brochure 
-MUSIC'S 
RE-CREATION"? 


Anna  Case,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, photographed  on  the  stage  of  the  Victoria 
Theatre  in  St.  Louis  on  Oct.  21,  191 6,  while 
singing  in  direct  comparison  with  the  New- 
Edison's  Re-Creation  of  her  voice. 


THOMAS  A.   EDISON,  Inc.,  Dept.  2372,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
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AN  INVISIBLE  EXPENSE  OF  TRUCK  OPERATION 
WHICH  CAN   BE   AVOIDED 

AN  invisible  item  of  expense,  often  overlooked  by  motor  truck 
l  users,  is  the  time  lost  for  repairs.  The  unavoidable  items  of 
fuel,  oil,  tires  and  upkeep  appear  on  your  books,  but  they  may  not 
be  nearly  so  serious  a  leak  in  your  profits. 

It  is  estimated  that  three  days  of  lay-up  and  idleness  will  cost 
the  owner  more  than  a  month's  operating  expense  (driver's 
wages  excluded). 

In  the  operation  of  a  White  Truck  this  avoidable  expense  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  White  stays  in  active  service  more 
working  days  in  the  year  than  is  true  of  any  other  make  of 
truck  of  which  we  have  found  any  record. 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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Just  to  PROVE  how  fine 
they  are—we  will  send  you 
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PARCEL  POST  PAID 

l\/f  EN  —  start  now  —  buy 
-"your  cigars  the  Hayner 
way — cut  out  the  profits  of 
the  middleman  and  dealer — 
get  your  cigars  fine,  fresh 
and  fragrant  —  direct  from 
factory  at  the  factory  price. 

Introductory  Offer 

Just  to  show  you  how  fine  they 
are — and  what  a  great  saving 
our  "Direct  from  Factory"  plan 
of  selling  means  to  you — we  will 
send  you  a  special  box  of  25 
Hayner  Standards— or  25  Hay- 
ner Panetelas— for  only  $1.25 — ■  I 
parcel  post  paid  by  us. 

Note  the  Price 

Only  5  cents  each  for  cigars  that 
in  size,  quality  and  workman- 
ship cannot  be  equalled  any- 
where over  the  counter  for  less 
than  3  for  25c. 

Hayner  Standards 

Are  hand-made,  long  filler  cigars 
— Londres  shape  —  4%  inches 
long — a  choice  blend  of  genuine 
imported  Havana  and  finest 
domestic  tobaccos  with  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper — a  mild,  sweet 
and  delightful  smoke  that  will 
please  every  man  who  tries  them. 

Hayner  Panetelas 

Are  particularly  fine  in  flavor 
and  aroma — full  5-inch  panetela 
shape — a  long,  cool,  even  smok- 
ing cigar  that  is  immensely 
popular  with  our  patrons. 

Money-Back  Offer 

Try  these  cigars.    Send  for  a  box 

of  25  Standards  or  25  Panetelas 

— smoke  8  or   10 — judge  them 

squarely  on  their  merits — and  if 

you  don't  find  them  pleasing  in      _ 

every   way,  send   back  the  bal-     Cut  shows  exact 

ance  and  we  will  return  your     size  of  Hayner 

money  without  a  word.  Standards. 

Don't  wait — get  your  order  in  the  mail  today. 
You  can't  lose — we  take  all  the  risk  and  stand 
all  the  expense  if  we  fail  to  please  you. 

In  ordering — state  which  shape  you  prefer— 
Standards  or  Panetelas — and  also  mention 
whether  you  like  light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

Address  our  nearest  office 

THE  HAYNER  CIGAR  CO.,  RECSS 

Dayton,  0.  Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Toledo,  0.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

ESTABLISHED  1866 


Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

CAPITAL  $500,000 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  trniclclj      . 

plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  Investigates. 


'The  Happy 
DaisyBoys",! 


DAISY 

Air  Rifles  ^ 


Two  Daisy 

Models 
Tbat  Have 
Captured 
the  Country 

The  Daisy  Pump  Gun  $3.50 

The  Military  Daisy    Each 

The  Daisy  Pump  Quo  lias  the  ap- 
pearance ami  Eenuine  purop  action 

of  a  lii^h-prade  sporting  rifle:  50- 
shot  repeater:  length.  88  inches;  ad- 
justable sights;  turned  walnut  stock. 

be  Military  Daisy,  EkD-shot  repeater,  with 
true  military  lines. sling  and  swivel,  removable  bayonet . 
Other  models  25  cents  to  $2.50.    All  dealers,  or  sent  direct 
on  receipt  of  price. 

DAISY  MFG.  CO.,  309  Union  Street,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


In  College  Towns.    -"  What  is  the  rent 

of  your  room,  Henry?     I  suppose  they  ask 
a  lot-  tor  it." 

"  Yes,  all  the  time." — Lampoon. 


Her  Plan. — "  Do  you  sit  up  for  your 
husband?  " 

"  No;  1.  am  an  early  riser  and  am  al- 
ways up  in  time  to  greet  him." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Expert. — Manager — "  Yes,  we  have  a 
vacancy  in  our  financial  department.  Have 
you  had  any  experience  in  finance?  " 

"  I'm  supporting  a  $10,000  wife  on  $5,000 
a  year." — Life. 


Practical. — Po — "  Your  roommate  says 
that  he  is  a  practical  socialist." 

Dunk — "  He  must  be.  He  wears  my 
shirts,  smokes  my  tobacco,  and  writes  to 
my  girls." — Pitt  Panther. 


As  He  Saw  It. — "  John,  dear,"  wrote  a 
lady  from  the  Capital,  "  I  enclose  the 
hotel  bill." 

"  Dear  Jane,  I  enclose  a  check,"  wrote 
John  in  reply;  "  but  please  don't  buy  any 
more  hotels  at  this  price — they  are  rob- 
bing you  !  "—Tit-Bits. 


His  Part. — "  So  you  confess  that  the 
unfortunate  young  man  was  carried  to  the 
pump  and  thei-e  drenched  with  water? 
Now,  Mr.  Fresh,  what  part  did  you  take 
in  this  disagreeable  affair?  " 

Undergraduate  (meekly) — "  The  left 
leg,  sir." — Christian  Register. 


Those  Sudden  Changes. 

He  knew  she  had  a  heart  of  ice, 

And  yet  he  sought  to  win  it; 
He  thought  it  would  be  cool  and  nice 

In  summer,  could  he  be  in  it; 
But  a  woman  loves  a  man  to  fool, 

As  he  found  when  he  got  her; 
For,  instead  of  keeping  cool, 

She  kept  him  in  hot  water. 

— Indianapolis  Star. 


Artists'  Problems. — The  story  is  revived 
of  a  society  woman  who  wrote  to  Paderew- 
ski  for  "a  lock  of  hair."  She  received  this 
reply:  "  Dear  Madame:  M.  Paderewski 
directs  me  to  say  that  it  affords  him  much 
pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 
You  failed  to  specify  whose  hair  you  desire. 
So  he  sends  samples  of  that  of  his  valet, 
cook,  waiter,  and  mattress  belonging  to 
M.  Pullman,  proprietor  of  the  coach  in 
which  he  traveled  in  America." — Public 
Opinion  [London). 


Experience. — ■"  Have  you  ever  had  any 

experience  in  handling  high-class  ware?  ' 
asked  a  dealer  in  bric-a-brac  of  an  applicant 
for  work. 

"  No,  sir."  was  the  reply,  "  but  I  think 
I  can  do  it." 

"•  Suppose,"  saiil  the  dealer.  "  you  acci- 
dentally broke  a  very  valuable  porcelain 
vase,  what  would  yoii  do? 

"  I  should  put  it  carefully  together." 
replied  the  man,  "  and  set  it  whore  a 
wealthy  customer  would  be  sure  to  knock 
it  over  again." 

"  Consider  yourself  engaged,"  said  the 
dealer.  "  Now,  tell  me  where  you  learned 
that  trick  of  the  trade." 

*'  A  few  years  ago."  answered  the  other, 
""  1  was  one  of  the  '  wealthy-customer  ' 
class." — New  York  TtUgraph. 


"You  Get  The  Job 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man. 
We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his  spare  time  is  the 
kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  posi- 
tions. You're  getting  your  promotion  on  what 
you  knoiv,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 


The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has 
a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained 
to  hold  it.  He' s  watching  you  right  now,  hoping 
you'll  be  ready  when  your  opportunity  comes. 

The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and 
train  yourself  to  do  some  one  thing  better  than 
others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools. 
Over  5000  men  reported  advancement  last  year 
as  a  result  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark 
and  mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the 
same  way — and  make  it  right  now. 

I.C.S.,  Box4878,  Scranton,  Pa. 


n, 


INTERNATIONALECORREsVdNDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  4878,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can   qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


□  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
Q  Electric  Lighting 

[j  Electric  Car  Running 

rj  Electric  Wiring 

r—i  Practical  Telephony 

r— l  Telegraph  Expert 

M  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

y  Mechanical  Draftsman 

LJ  Machine  Shop  Practice 

Q  Gas  Engineer 

D  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

OSurveying  and  Mapping 

Q MINE  PO&BM'JI  OR  KNQ'B 

Q  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
r~j  Marine  Engineer 


□ 


ARCHITECT 

Contractor  and  Builder 
p-i  Architectural  Draftsman 
LJ  Concrete  Builder 
I— '  Structural  Engineer 
Ol'I.l'MBlNH   t  Mi  II 1   l  I  I  N  t. 
D  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
U  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING  MAN 
Q  Window  Trimmer 

rn  Show  Card  Writer 
r-i  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
H  RAILROADER 
W  ILLUSTRATOR 
\4  DESIGNER 
LJ  BOOKKEEPER 
L-  Stenographer  and  TvpUt 
D  Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

H  Traffic  Management 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 
rj  Teacher 

I — I  Common  School  Subject* 
N  CIVIL  SERVICE 
H  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
j=;  Textile  Overseer  or  Sept. 
LJ  Navigator  C  Spanish 

(J  Agriculture       QSfraiiu 

□  Ponltrv  Raising  £  French 
D  AITOMOHII.KS  ^_  Italian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No 


J    City. 


Stale, 


PATENTS 


\^  rite  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  Lis! 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000.000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  ftee.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY 
ameri  tereedacati  Ltureare 


needed    in    every 


MEN    WANTED 

To  sell  "Wear-Ever"  aluminum 
Kiel  saving  utensils. 

$6.3S  per  day 

oi  ~  hours,  is  the  average  prnrit 
made  by  ;.o_;o  men.  S.  A.  Curry  of 
Denver.  Colorado,  writes.   '  I  made 

- 
Wear-Ever.'" 

THE  ALUMINUM  COOKING  UTENSIL  CO. 
Dept.  H,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

If  you  live  in  Canada  write 
Northern   Aluminum  Co..   Ltd..   Toronto,   Ont. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Welding  one  of  26  boiler 
sections  of  16-gauge  steel 
tubing  to  stand  a  pressure 
of  3,000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch  for  the  light-weight, 
high-power  engine  of  the 
the  new  Doble  Steam  Car. 


Welding  made  this 
new  steam  boiler 
possible 

In  constructing  the  boiler  of  this  new- 
steam  automobile,  the  manufacturer's 
design  called  for  neatness,  light  weight, 
strength  and  the  ability  to  withstand 
high  pressure.  Oxy-acetylene  welding 
solved  the  problem,  just  as  it  is  making 
wronger,  neater  and  better  metal  prod- 
ucts possible  in  every  line  of  manufac- 
t  lire.  If  you  use  bolts,  ri\  it  s  1  ir  threaded 
joints  in  your  product,  it  will  pay  you  to 
know  the  possibilities  and  savings  of 
oxy-acetylene  welding. 

-•PROCESS 

Oxy-acetylene  welding  fuses  two  or  more 
pieces  of  metal  at  intense  heat,  giving  a  strong, 
neat,  permanent  joint. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  process  is  inexpensive — 
simple  to  operate.     We    furnish  tade 

welding  apparatus  for  f6o  (Canad  ety- 

lene  service  and  special  metal-cutting  blow-pipe 
provided  at  extra  cost. 

The  great,  universal  system  of  Pres<  O  LiteService 

furnishes  rearly-to-usc-  dissolved    acetylene  in 
venient,  portable  cylindej  very  need 

— insures  prompt  exchange  of  empty  cylinder 
full  ones— everywhere.     Prest-O-Lite    Dissolved 
Acetylene  gives  better  welds,  quicker  work,  lower 
operating  outfit  portable  for  use 

leoroutsvii  p     Avoids  the  initial  outlay 

and  depreciation  of  making  crude  acetylene  in  car- 
bide generator-.. 

For  Quick,  Permanent  Repairs 

Millions  of  dollars'   worth   of   valuable  castings, 
,n-  being  1  rom 

the  junk  pile  through  this  proo  th    entir 

of  the  outfit  may  l,.  repair,  and 

I  ide  the  tine    and  d<  I 
by  a  shut-down  as  well  as  the  cost  of  a  new  part. 

■'ails  on  any    manufacturing  or 

hundreds  of  savings  by  oxy-acetylene  wcW- 
Inar. 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  Inc. 

SPEEDWAY,   INK: 

fain  Offices  and  Pa 


WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF 
DISSOLVED  ACETYLENE 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

February  8.— The  fighting  on  the  Somme 
front  continues,  and  heavy  blows  by 
the  British  are  reported."  'The  Ger- 
mans lose  an  important  position  on  the 
crest  of  Sailly-Saillisel  Hill,  which  had 
dominated  the  St.  Pierre  Vaast  Wood. 
A  number  of  prisoners  and  a  machine 
gun  are  taken.  On  the  Ancre  the  Brit- 
ish also  take  Baillescourt  Farm,  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Miraumont.  A 
trench  near  Grandcourt,  to  the  south- 
ward, is  also  among  the  day's  gains. 

February  9.— Berlin  states  that  the  re- 
cently reported  attack  on  Sailly-Sail- 
lisel Hill  was  only  partially  successful, 
and  that  the  British  troops  there  are 
hemmed  in  by  the  Germans.  More  raids 
are  carried  out  on  the  Somme  front,  and, 
to  the  northward,  the  British  destroy 
a  number  of  dugouts  southeast  of  V  pic's 
and  take  prisoners.  A  French  repulse 
of  a  Teuton  attack  is  reported  from 
Hill  304,  at  Verdun. 

February  10. — Contrary  to  yesterday's 
German  report,  (he  British  announce 
that  they  have  held  the  hill  at  Sailly- 
Saillisel  against  attack  and  are  firmly 
established.  Several  air  engagements 
are  reported,  in  one  of  which  Lieutenant 
Guynemar  brings  down  his  thirty-first 
aeroplane.  The  Allies  bombard  the 
railroads  ami  factories  near  Romhach 
ami  Magondange,  and  in  the  Sarre 
Valley. 

The  British  infantry  attack  on  a  mile- 
front  in  the  Somme  sector,  taking  a 
strong  (Jerinan  trench  system,  with 
slight  losses.  A  firm  foothold  is  also 
gained  on  the  slope  of  Serre  Hill,  north- 
east of  Beaumont-Hamel,  on  the  road 
to  Bapaume. 

February  12.— Additional  British  gains 
along  the  Ancre  are  reported  from 
London,  as  600  yards  of  trenches  are 
occupied  after  a  night  attack  near  the 
Beaucourt-Puisieux  Road,  west  of  Mi- 
raumont. A  German  counter-charge 
fails,  being  repulsed  by  fire  from  the 
Lewis  guns  in  use.  Six' British  attacks, 
says  Berhn,  failed  during  the  one  night. 

February  13.-— The  British  penetrate  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  into  the  German 
positions  east  of  Souchez  and  inflict 
severe  damage  on  the  entrenchments 
there.  Four  mine  shafts,  a  trench  rail- 
road, and  several  dugouts  are  destroyed. 
Dugouts  are  also  razed  northeast  of 
Neuville-St.    Vaast,   east    of    Ypres,  and 

prisoners    taken.     The    French    report' 
destructive  fires  on  the  Teutons'  works 

near  Quennevieres,  ami  the  penetration 
of  trenches  north  of  Reims. 

February  14.-  More  ground  is  won  by  the 
British  on  the  Somme  as  a  post  is  cap- 
tured in;,,-  Grandcouirt,  south  of  the 
Anciv,  with  large  losses  to  the  Teuton 
forces.  Berlin,  however,  states  that 
north  of  the  Ancre  repeated  British 
attacks  were  unsuccessful. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

February  8. — The  Russians  report  taking 
a  trench  near  Kirlibaha,  in  the  Hun- 
garian   Karpathians,  and   holding  it  in 

the  face  of  |  wo  counter-attacks. 

February  10.  A  minor  engagement  in 
Galicia,  in   winch  the  Germans  raid  a 

Russian  line,  taking  seventeen  prisoners 
and    a    few     machine   guns,    is    the   only 

fighting    reported    from    the    Eastern 

front . 

February  12.     Near  Kiselin,  east  of  Kovel, 

the    German    raider-    enter    a     Russian 


GLASSES 

THE  I N VI S I BLE  Bl FOCALS 


If  you  wear  glasses — or  need 
to  wear  glasses — ask  your 
oculist,  optometrist  or  op- 
tician about  KRYPTOKS. 

KRYPTOK  Glasses  are  for  everyone  who 
needs  double  vision  lenses.  They  enable 
you  to  see  both  near  and  far  objects  clearly 
—  without  removing  or  changing  your 
glasses  from  morning  to  night. 

KRYPTOKS  (pronounced  Crip-tocks) 

are  the  only  double  vision  glasses  with 
clear,  smooth,  even  surfaces — free  from 
seam  or  hump. 

Write  for  Booklet, 
"Eyesight  Efficiency" 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1050  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Mounted 
Police  Life 
In  Canada 


Just  Published 


A  new  book  by  Captain  H.  Burton  Dearie,  who  hashad  a  big 
part  In  the  development  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police, 
lie  tells  of  the  organization,  discipline  and  duties  of  the  Force 
and  the  detrimental  effect  of  politics.  The  achievements  of  the 
Force  here  recorded  form  as  entertaining  a  romance  of  crime, 
criminals  and  police  as  can  anywhere  be  found.  Here  is  an 
intimate  picture  of  Louis  Kiel  during  his  trial;  stories  of  the 
'Tucker  Peach,"  the  "Benson"  and  the  "Wilson"  murder 
casesj  "The  Crooked  Lakes  Affair,"  Cattle  Smuggling.  Lynch- 
Ings,  crimes  redolent  of  tlio  "Wild  West";  and  to  read  of  them 
as  Captain  Deane  tells  the  tales  is  to  be  transported  to  a  new 
Held  of  criminal  romance. 

Octavo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $r..;o  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY 


ano  How  TO  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  the  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  r,H  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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^)rou  clean  them 
instantly 


Say 
'ood-bye 
aundry  bills 


TRY  CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

The  clean-cut  style  and  good  looks 
of  your  "linen"  collar  -  with  added 
service.  Instantly  cleanable.  No  laundry 
bills  ever.  Challenge  Collars  save  $5.00 
to  $10.00  per  year — and  give  you  a  con- 
stantly clean  collar.  25c  each — at  your 
dealers,  or  by  mail.  Try  them.  Stale  size 
and  your  style.    A  booklet  on  request. 


\  THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

IV    725  Broadway.    New  York 
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$1150 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


Mitchell  Junior — a  40-h.p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


SIXES 


$1460 

7-Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


F.  o.  b. 

Racine 


How  Mitchells  Differ 

Because  of  What  John  W.  Bate  Has  Done 


Hundreds  of  Extras 

Factory  efficiency  has  been  made  a  fine 
art  in  this  plant.  John  W.  Bate,  our  effi- 
ciency engineer,  has  spent  millions  to 
attain  it. 

This  entire  plant,  covering  45  acres,  was 
built  and  equipped  to  secure  it.  Now  our 
new  body  plant  completes  it.  We  urge  you 
to  learn  where  these  tremendous  savings 
show  in  extra  value. 

For  a  Lifetime  Car 

Part  of  this  saving  pays  for  ioo  per 
cent  over-strength.  Our  margin  of  safety 
used  to  be  50  per  cent.  It  has  now  been 
doubled. 

Steering  parts,  gears,  axles,  etc.,  are 
made  oversize.  Our  rear  springs  are  built 
so  that,  in  two  years,  not  a  single  spring 
has  broken. 

Over  440  parts  are  built  of  toughened 
steel.  Parts  which  get  a  major  strain  are 
built  of  Chrome- Vanadium.  The  steel  in 
Mitchells  costs  us  up  to  15  cents  per  pound. 
And  we  do  not  skimp  on  weight. 

The  result  is  safety,  freedom  from  repairs 
and  troubles.  And  a  car  which  probably 
will  serve  men  for  ra  lifetime.  Time  will 
prove,  we  believe,  that  this  double  strength 
is  worth  half  the  price  of  the  car. 

$4,000,000  in  Extras 

There  are  31  extra  features  in  Mitchells, 
most  of  them  exclusive.  On  this  year's 
output  these  extras  cost  us  about  $4,000,000. 


They  are  things  like  a  power  tire  pump, 
an  easy  control,  a  ball-bearing  steering 
gear,  engine  primer  on  the  dashboard,  a 
light  in  the  tonneau,  a  locked  compart- 
ment, etc. 

Everyone  is  a  wanted  feature.  Vet  they 
are  impossible,  at  a  modest  price,  without 
Mitchell  factory  efficiency. 

Extras  in  Luxury 

The  Mitchell  has  long  been  considered 
by  experts  one  of  the  handsomest  cars  on 
the  street.  The  output  is  largely  sold  in 
metropolitan  centers. 

Yet  this  year  we  have  added  24  per  cent 
to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery  and  trim- 
ming. We  are  giving  you  heat-fixed  finish, 
extra  -  grade  leather,  and  scores  of  new 
dainty  touches. 


TWO  SIZES 

lVfitr^h^ll  — a  roomy,  7-passenger  Six, 
JTAlt^llCll  with  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 
high-speed,  economical,  48-horsepower 
motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31  extra 
features  included. 

Price  $1460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Mitchell  Tiinior- a5"passengerSix 

XYAll^llCll  J  UUIUJ.  on  Simiiar  nnes 
with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horsepower 
motor  —  ,(4  -  inch  smaller  bore  than  larger 
Mitchell. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  .'styles  of  enclosed  and  convertible 
bodies.    Also  demountable  tops. 


All  this  results  from  another  economy. 
We  now  occupy  our  new  body  plant.  All 
Mitchell  bodies,  open  and  enclosed,  are 
built  here  now,  under  Bate  efficiency 
methods.  And  this  added  luxury  clearly 
shows  the  result. 


What  So  Important? 

What  else  is  so  important? 

Extra  values  like  these,  without  extra 
price,  come  only  through  efficiency.  I'nder 
other  methods  all  these  values  are  wasted 
in  the  shop. 

Mitchell  stands  unique  among  fine  cars 
in  respect  to  efficiency.  For  a  dozen  years 
John  W.  Bate  has  worked  here  to  attain  it. 

Go  to  your  Mitchell  dealer  and  see  the  re- 
sults. Compare  it  with  cars  built  otherwise. 
If  you  can,  take  an  engineer  with  you,  and 
we  will  abide  by  his  verdict. 

$1150  Mitchell  Junior 

Xote  that  this  year's  line  includes  two 
sizes — the  Mitchell  and  the  Mitchell  Junior. 
But  the  Mitchell  Junior — for  five  passen- 
gers— is  still  powerful  and  roomy. 

This  is  also  for  efficiency.  So  the  man 
who  wants  a  5-passenger  car  need  not  pax 
for  more  power  or  more  room  than  he  needs. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COM  PAX  V,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Sparton  Products 
Are  Recognized  as  Standards  of  Quality 


This  is  made  plain  by  the  judgment  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  America's  high-grade  motor  car  manufacturers. 
Sparton  Motorhorns  are  standard  equipment  on  42 
leading  automobiles.  More  than  three  times  as  many 
leading  motor  cars  are  equipped  with  Spartons  than 
with  any  other  make  of  horn. 

There  are  lower  priced  horns  than  Sparton,  but  price 
was  not  considered  by  the  engineers  of  these  42  com- 
panies, who  conducted  exhaustive  tests  to  determine 
upon  the  horn  most  efficient  and  most  reliable  under 
all  conditions. 

Here  are  some  of  the  leading  American  cars  that  use 
Sparton  Motorhorns  as  standard  equipment. 


Packard 

Chalmers 

Winton 

Stutz 

Kissel 

Mercer 

Peerless 


Hudson 

Studebaker 

White 

Marmon 

Cole 

Jordan 

Briscoe 


Haynes 

Pathfinder 

Owen  Magnetic 

Jackson 

Marion-Hand  ley 

National 

And  22  others 


New   Sparton   Gasoline 
Vacuum  System 

This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the 
Sparton  line  of  quality  products. 
Subjected  to  every  possible  test 
on  all  types  of  motors  under 
varied  and  rigorous  conditions,  it 
has  quickly  proved  itself  the  most 
efficient  device  of  its  kind  yet 
produced. 

Sparton  Radiators 

and  Fans 

The  superior  worth  of  these  Sparton  products  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  their  efficient 
performance  on  numerous  high-grade  motor  cars. 
Sparton  Honeycomb  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans 
are  in  such  demand  that  we  have  been  obliged  to 
make  an  extensive  addition  to  our  factory  to 
increase  their  manufacture. 


Prices  $3   to  $15 

The  Sparks-Withington  Co* 

Jackson,  Michigan     -  -  -  U.  S.  A. 
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position,  taking  forty-two  prisoners  and 
a  machine  gun.  They  are  shortly  after 
driven  out  again. 

February  13. — Berlin  announces  the  Ger- 
man capture  of  a  Roumanian  defense 
south  of  Vale  Putna,  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  Roumanian  front,  with  163 
prisoners  and  a  vast  quantity  of  war- 
material.  The  repulse  of  two  Russian 
attacks  on  the  upper  Sereth  is  also 
reported. 

Paris  admits  that  the  Teutons  have  suc- 
cessfully resumed  the  offensive  in 
Macedonia,  taking  a  hill  position  east 
of  Paralovo,  in  the  Cema  bend. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  forces 
occupy  Ersen,  northwest  of  Koritza, 
while  the  British  execute  profitable  raids 
on  Palmes  and  in  the  Doiran  region. 

February  14. — After  a  two  days'  battle,  the 
German  troops  still  remain  in  possession 
of  mountain  positions  near  Meste 
Canesci,  in  the  Bukowina.  The  un- 
successful Russians  are  said  to  be  mov- 
ing back  to  take  up  a  new  stand  east  of 
Jacobeni,  after  losing  1,200  prisoners 
to  the  Teutons. 

GENERAL 

February  8. — The  British  steamer  Turino 
is  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast  by  a  [/-boat, 
and,  it  is  reported  by  London,  one 
American  is  killed.  President  Wilson 
gives  instructions  to  have  the  facts  of 
the  case  collected  and  presented  to  him. 

The  loss  of  ships  in  the  German  [/-boat 
campaign  is  reported  to  date  as  follows: 
February  1,  10  ships,  13,039  tons;  Feb- 
ruary 2,  8  ships,  7,337  tons;  February 
3,  6  ships,  10,159  tons;  February  4, 
2  ships,  2,623  tons;  February  5,  5  ships, 
8,729  tons;  February  6,  14  ships,  44,457 
tons;  February  7,  13  ships,. 30,352  tons; 
February  8,  10  ships,  21,504  tons. 

Sweden  and  Holland  refuse  to  follow 
the  United  States  into  breaking  rela- 
tions with  Germany.  From  South 
America,  however,  come  endorsements 
of  the  President's  stand  from  Uruguay, 
Panama,  and  Bolivia. 

February  9. — Berlin  sets  last  month's  loss 
of  aircraft  at  89  planes.  Of  these,  34 
were  Teutonic  craft  and  the  remaining 
55  belonged  to  the  Allied  forces. 
The  ship-loss  for  the  day  due  to  C7-boats 
is  reported  at  6  boats,  of  10,424  total 
tonnage. 

Two  envoys,  the  Minister  to  Vienna  and 
the  Minister  to  Turkey  from  Roumania, 
are  degraded  by  the  Roumanian  Gov- 
ernment for  remaining  in  enemy  terri- 
tory after  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
Geperal  Socecu  is  tried  by  court-martial 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servi- 
tude and  degradation  on  charges  con- 
nected with  his  command  at  the  battle 
of  the  Argechu  River,  on  December  4 
last.  This  was  the  battle  which  lost 
Bucharest  to  the  Germans. 

February  10. — Reports  from  London  dis- 
pute the  German  statement  of  airplane 
losses  for  January.  It  is  stated  that 
Allied  airmen  have  accounted  for  75 
German  aircraft  in  the  month,  while 
the  British  loss  is  set  at  15.  The  French 
losses  are  unpublished. 

The  tonnage  loss  in  vessels  for  the  day  is 
set  at  22,271  tons  (7  ships). 

A  line  of  Turkish  trenches  on  the  Ilai 
River  in  Mesopotamia  is  reported  taken 
by  the  British,  in  a  resumption  of  the 
offensive  south  of  Kut-el-Amara. 

February  11. — An  Austrian  attack  is 
launched  on  Goritz  from  the  eastward, 
and  gains,  according  to  report,  some 
slight  advances.  The  invaders  are  gen- 
erally repulsed,  and  seventy  prisoners 
fall  into  Italian  hands. 
The  tonnage  loss  for  the  day  in  ships  is 
reported  to  be  5.211  tons  (2  vessels). 


An  official  British  report  describes  the 
most  recent  success  at  Kut,  stating 
that  the  Turks  were  driven  back  800 
to  1,200  yards  on  a  front  of  three  miles. 
The  report  adds  that  the  Turks  suffered 
great  losses. 

February  12.— With  a  300-mile  funnel- 
shaped  safety  lane  of  armed  patrol-ships 
the  British  Government  is  said  to  have 
made  the  arrival  and  departure  of  liners 
from  Channel  ports  and  Liverpool  safe. 
The  sinking  of  ships  by  f/-boats  declines 
from  day  to  day,  the  latest  report  stat- 
ing that  only  five  ships  have  been  sunk, 
of  a  total  tonnage  of  8,441. 

Five  German  army  corps,  according  to 
Copenhagen,  concentrated  on  the  Dutch 
frontier,  furnish  an  effective  explana- 
tion for  the  refusal  of  Holland  to  adopt 
the  policy  recommended  to  neutrals  by 
the  United  States  toward  Germany. 

The  Italian  line  east  of  Goritz,  recently 
penetrated  in  places  by  the  Austrians, 
is  announced  by  Rome  to  be  completely 
reestablished.  In  the  operations  more 
than  100  prisoners  are  captured  and 
the  Austrian  forces  finally  repulsed. 

Italian  seaplanes  successfully  raid  the  Aus- 
trian base  at  Pola,  according  to  Rome, 
returning  undamaged  after  dropping  a 
number  of  bombs  on  the  arsenal  and  on 
ships  in  the  harbor. 

February  13. — Four  more  ships  are  sunk 
by  [/-boats  in  the  new  warfare,  includ- 
ing the  12,000-ton  White  Star  freighter 
Afric,  which  is  sent  to  the  bottom  with 
seventeen  missing.  The  total  tonnage 
loss  for  the  day  is  14,198. 
Spain's  intervention  in  the  war  is  con- 
sidered probable,  announces  London, 
with  the  exprest  approval  of  the  Pope 
in  case  the  German  submarine  policy  is 
not  altered. 

The  Russian  authorities  call  the  class  of 
1918  to  the  front,  following  a  call  two 
days  before  for  the  previous  class. 
These  additions  are  reported  to  give  the 
nation  1,000,000  more  troops. 

February  14. — Five  more  ships  are  added 
to  the  list  of  those  submarined  in  the 
month's  [/-boat  warfare,  with  a  tonnage 
loss  of  6,456,  bringing  the  total  to  101 
ships,  of  208,010  tons,  for  the  month. 
One  of  these  vessels  is  the  American 
freighter  Lyman  M.  Law,  carrying  no 
contraband,  and  sunk  Avithout  warning 
off  Sardinia.  The  crew  is  reported  safe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  iden- 
tical notes,  protest  the  new  German 
[/-boat  policy  to  Berlin,  declaring  that 
it  is  illegal.  The  Scandinavian  nations 
add  that  they  reserve  the  right  to  act 
if  fives  are  lost  in  the  danger  zone. 

FOREIGN 

February  8. — A  decree  is  published  in  Ma- 
drid placing  all  the  wireless  in  Spain 
under  the  control  of  the  Government. 

February  9. — The  Chinese  cabinet  endorses 
the  move  of  the  United  States  regarding 
Germany  and  affirms  that  China  is 
ready  to  break  off  relations  with  the 
Central  Powers  if  the  ruthless  warfare 
is  prolonged. 

February  12. — From  Copenhagen  comes 
the  report  that  two  German  munitions 
factories,  at  Thorn  in  East  Prussia  and 
at  Glueckauf  in  Quiekborn,  have  been 
blown  up.  Sixty-three  persons  are  re- 
ported killed  and  scores  wounded. 
Eleven  labor  leaders  are  arrested  in  Pe- 
trograd  charged  with  fomenting  revolu- 
tions to  transform  Russia  into  a  social 
democratic  republic. 

AFFAIRS    IX    CUBA 

February  11. — The  Cuban  Government  an- 
nounces that  about  thirty  soldiers  have 
been    arrested    for    participating    in    a 


Bran  Is 
The  BestWay 

It  is  Nature's 
laxative. 

Drugs  are  ar- 
tificial. 

If  served  daily, 
the  bran  effects 
are  constant. 

When  served 

in    Pettijohn's, 

bran   becomes 

delightful. 

You  will  never  go  without  it  when 

you    try  it   for   a    week.      It  often 

doubles  life's  enjoyments. 

Pettifohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine 
patent  flour  with  25  percent  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 
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STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life.  Greater 
r    opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
F   fore.  Be  independent— be  a  leader. 
Thousands  01  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
duringspare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination  in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according 
:  to    oar    Guarantee     Bond     tf    dissatisfied.        DegTee 
'  of   LL.  B.    conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents   enrolled.    Low    cost,    easy    terms.     Big    Law 
Library   and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  252-FC,  Chicago 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2-50 

.  Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  Itsac-^*^™^ 

curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 

Capacity  999.999.99.  Savestime.  brain  work 

and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 

i^p- —    owners.     Guaranteed    one   year.    Delivered 

complete,  $2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSEIT  &  CO.,  Dept.  31,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


MOORE'S  ll°°sfe  SYSTEM 

In  use  in  more  than  200,000  offices 

Our  FREE  Book 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

is  a  practical  book  of  160  pages  of  information  of  great 
value  to  every  one  interested  in  office,  factory,  store, 
bank  or  outdoor  record  keeping. 

Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  forms  for 
short  cuts  in  Loose  Leaf  Records  of  all  kinds. 

ThlS  Book  Fr66  *  ^en  '^"^  's  on  >'our  business  let- 
terhead.  V  rite  now  for  your  copy. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

970  Stone  Street 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Rea.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

"Barreled  Sunlight" — Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White  is  the  only 
oil  paint  with  a  glossy,  tile- 
like sanitary  finish. 

Applied  over  any  interior  sur- 
face by  the  Rice  method. 

Made  also  as  a  Flat  Wall  Paint 
for  office  and  hotel  use. 

Sold  by  the  barrel  and  by  the 
gallon. 

Write  for  our  interesting  booklet 
on  factory  lighting,  "More  Light." 

U.S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 


29  Dudley  Street, 


Providence,  R.  I. 


How  To  Make  Show  Cards, 
Signs,  Tickets,  Posters 


A  new  book  giving  reliable  and  easily  followed 
guidance  by  an  expert.  Shows  how  to  make  many 
styles  of  lettering,  borders,  scrolls,  backgrounds, 
decorations,  etc.    Cloth.    156'pages;  li4  illust  rations. 

75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  966,  New  York 


It  Pays  to 

Write  Right  English 


Big  Incomes  Are  Being  Made  in 


Story  Writing 
Reporting 
Advertising 
Editing 


Public  Speaking 
Selling 
Teaching 
Letter  Writing 


'd 


Grenville    Kleiser's  Mail  Com 

Practical  English  will  lift  you  out 
of  the  commonplace  into  the  ranks 
of  the  successful  and  highly  paid. 
Thousands  have  already  won  dis- 
tinction and  independence. 

BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

of  it:    "Your  course  i^  almost 
painfully   needed   by   many   professional   v.  I 
and  speakers.      A  student   who  in- 
telligently follows   your  course  will 
know    what    he    is    talking    about 
when  he  talks  or  when  he  writes." 

IRVIN  S.  COBB 

says:  "Any  man  who  helps  English- 
speaking  people  to  a  better  knowl- 
of   practical    English   deserves 
praise  and  lias  mine." 

ELLIS  PARKER  BUTLER 

"A   good    idea  excellently 
worked    out.  what   nine 

out  of   ten    men    and    women 

p 
open  mouth  before  an  audienc-." 

Helpful  Booklet  Free 

"How  to  Become  a  Master 

t\f  Fnrrlick"  will  show  you  how  to 

ui  cngiisn 

oi   '  I'.ui ■-(  in.,   c  onvii 

gil  by  mail. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  962,  New  York 
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revolt  near  Mariano.  Uprisings  are 
reported  at  Canas,  Havana  province, 
where  a  commander  has  been  killed  by 
his  men;  in  Santa  Clara  province,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Government  is  taking 
every  precaution  to  maintain  order. 


February  12.- 
to  Havana 
to   plunge 
revolution 
elections, 
tervention 
to    by    the 
disorder." 


-Secretary  Lansing  forwards 
an  appeal  to  the  Cubans  not 
their  country  into  another 
because  of  the  Presidential 
He  adds  a  "regret  that  in- 
would  have  to  be  resorted 
United    States   in   case   of 


February  14. — The  Cuban  Government  is 
notified  that  the  United  States  would 
not  recognize  an  insurrecto  Government 
in  the  island.  It  is  also  admitted  at 
the  War  Department  that  10,000  army 
rifles  and  2,000,000  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion have  been  sold  and  sent  to  the 
Cuban  Government. 

RELATIONS    WITH    MEXICO 

February  10. — Villa  is  reported  moving 
with  a  band  of  25,000  armed  men  to- 
ward the  border  in  the  wake  of  General 
Pershing.  This  move  is  considered 
especially  alarming  because  of  reported 
German  backing  given  to  the  bandit. 
General  Funston  declares  this  rumor 
incredible  and  unfounded. 

Eenry  P.  Fletcher  leaves  Washington  for 
Queretaro,  on  the  way  to  present  his 
credentials  as  the  first  American  Am- 
bassador to  Mexico  in  three  years. 

February  12. — Secretary  Lansing  receives 
a  formal  note  from  First  Chief  Carranza 
asking  the  United  States  and  other 
neutrals  to  join  in  banning  exports  of 
food  and  munitions  to  the  belligerent 
countries.  Containing  a  number  of 
arguments  previously  advanced  by  the 
(  i  ntral  Powers,  the  note  is  believed  by 
many  to  be  the  result  of  German  in- 
stigation in  Mexico. 

Ignacio  Bonillas,  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Mexico  on  the  recent  Mexican- 
American  Joint  Commission,  is  ap- 
pointed by  First  Chief  Carranza  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

February  13. — Armed  Mexicans  cross  the 
border  near  Hachita,  N.  M.,  and  carry 
off  three  Mormons,  a  number  of  Mexi- 
can ranch  hands,  and  a  quantity  of  live 
stock. 

February  14.— A  band  of  Villistas,  led  by 
General  Salazar,  seize  Ojitos,  an  Am- 
erican-owned ranch  in  Mexico,  and  hold 
five  Americans  for  ransom.  An  inves- 
tigation is  started. 

THE    AMERICAN    IMBROGLIO    WITH    GERMANY 

February  8.—  Berlin  announces  that  former 
Ambassador  Gerard  will  leave  for  Bern 
and  that  there  has  been  no  detention 
other  than  the  delay  attending  arrang- 
ing passports  for  the  Consular-service 
members  who  accompany  him.  A 
special  train  has  been  put  at  his  disposal. 

The  German  Foreign  Office  requests 
former  Ambassador  Gerard  to  sign  a 
proposal  reaffirming  the  I  wo  old  treaties 
of  1799  and  1828.  The  envoy  refers 
the  Government  officials  to  the  Swiss 
and  Spanish  intermediaries. 

London  announces  a  prompt  agreement 
by  the  British  Government  to  grant, 
safe-conduct    to  Count  von  Bernstorff 

during  his  return  home  to  Berlin. 

February  9.      Henry    Ford   announces  that 

be  will   (urn  over  to  the  Government 

in  case  of  emergency,  not  only  his  fac- 
tories, but  his  personal  fortune,  esti- 
mated al    more  than  $100,000,000.       He 

will   accept    no   interest    or  ot  her   profits. 

F<  binary  1 1.     Former  Ambassador  Gerard 
reaches   Zurich,   Switzerland,   together 


with  a  staff  and  accompaniment  of  120. 
The  returning  envoy  proceeds  at  once 
to  Bern. 

February  13.— It  is  announced  at  Wash- 
ington that  an  advance  was  made  by 
the  German  Government,  through  the 
Swiss  legation,  offering  to  reopen  the 
discussion  of  submarine  methods  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  opera- 
tions. The  answer  of  the  United  States 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
refuses  to  discuss  the  international  situ- 
ation with  the  Imperial  Government 
until  the  U-boat  warfare  is  abandoned 
and  the  Sussex  pledges  are  restored. 

It  is  emphatically  denied  at  Berlin  that 
the  German  Government  is  contem- 
plating or  offering  any  inducements  to 
the  United  States  to  avoid  war.  Ideas 
of  further  parley  or  the  exchange  of  notes 
are-disclaimed  by  officials  in  authority 
according  to  the  day's  dispatches.  The 
Spanish  Ambassador  takes  over  the 
deserted  American  embassy  in  Berlin. 

President  Wilson,  with  the  Cabinet,  pre- 
pares a  bill  of  particulars  containing  the 
grievances  against  the  German  Govern- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  re- 
fusal to  liberate  the  seventy-two  Ameri- 
can seamen  brought  in  on  the  steamer 
Yarrowdalc. 

Rome  is  the  source  of  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  Austrian  authorities  are 
striving  to  avoid  a  break  with  the 
United  States  by  ordering  all  Austrian 
U-craft  to  fly  the  German  flag  when 
outside  the  Adriatic. 

February  14. — Count  von  Bernstorff,  re- 
cent German  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  sails  from  New  York  on  the  first 
leg  of  his  return  journey  after  dismissal. 

Dispatches  from  Bern  state  that  the 
German  authorities  in  Belgium  have 
ordered  Minister  Whitlock  to  lower  the 
flag  from  the  American  legation  in 
Brussels  and  have  stopt  his  attempts 
to  communicate  with  Washington. 
Other  German  indignities  are  alleged  to 
have  been  reported  to  Mr.  Gerard  at 
the  Swiss  capital. 


DOMESTIC 

February  8. — Work  is  begun  on  the  fortress 
at  Roekaway  Point,  Long  Island,  within 
eight  days  after  the  appropriation  for 
it  in  Congress.  A  number  of  sixteen- 
inch  guns  will  be  mounted  there  for  the 
protection  of  New  York  Harbor. 

February  9. — Governor  Goodrich  signs  the 
State-wide  prohibition  bill  making  In- 
diana a  "dry"  State  after  April  2,  1918. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
stringent  "dry"  measures  enacted  in 
any  State. 

February  11. — Democratic  leaders  in  Con- 
gress admit  that  due  to  the  international 
situation  all  internal  improvement  bills, 
commonly  known  as  "pork,"  have  been 
side-tracked  in  favor  of  preparedness 
measures.  The  "pork"  bills  are  said 
to  be  definitely  scrapped  and  more  than 
$100,000,000  saved. 

February  13. — The  largest  naval  appro- 
priation in  the  history  of  the  country 
passes  the  House.  It,  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $368,000,000, 
and  is  passed  by  a  vote  of  353  to  2li. 
The  bills  increasing  the  postage  rate  on 
second-class  mail  and  reducing  the 
drop-letter     rates    are    defeated    in    the 

Senate  by  a  vote  of  37  to  34. 

February  14.  The  State  Senate  passes  I  he 
Reynolds  bill,  granting  Presidential 
suffrage  to  the  women  of  Ohio,  by  a 
vote  of  20  to  16.  It  has  already  been 
passed  by  the  House  and  ( iovernor  ( 'ox 
has  stated  his  intention  of  signing  it. 
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How  Hudson  Super -Six 

Saved  the  Six 

A   Review   of   the   Crisis   in   Motordom 

Only  engineers  knew  it,  but  a  year  ago  a  crisis  impended  in  Motor- 
dom. The  light-weight  Six — long  the  favorite  type — was  waning  in 
popularity.  The  trend  was  towards  Eights  and  Twelves.  It 
seemed  for  a  time  that  certain  limitations  would  force  the  Six 
out  of  the  field.     Note  how  the  Super-Six  reversed  that  condition. 


For  years  the  Light  Six  was 
the  leading  type.  Hudson  was 
its  foremost  exponent. 

It  was  so  much  smoother 
than  former  types  that  en- 
thusiasts called  it  finality. 

But  it  never  fulfilled  ex- 
pectations. It  nowhere  near 
ended  vibration.  It  won 
hardly  a  record.  About  every 
performance  record  that 
counted — save  a  few  won  by 
V-types — was  still  held  by 
Fours. 

Multi-Cylinders  Came 

At  that  juncture  Hudson 
engineers — and  numerous 
others— began  to  build  V-type 
motors.  That  is,  two  Fours  or 
two  Sixes  so  set  at  angles  as 
combat  the  Six  limitations. 

The  trouble,  remember,with 
all  types  yet  developed,  lay  in 
excessive  vibration.  That 
caused  friction  and  weaf .  It 
lessened  power  and  endurance. 
The  object  of  the  new  types — 
the  Eights  and  Twelves — was 
to  minimize  that  waste. 

Numerous  upper-grade  cars 
adopted  them.  The  Hudson 
shop  had  its  V-types  per- 
fected. For  a  time  it  seemed 
that  the  fate  of  the  Six  was 
sealed. 

Then  Came  the 
Super- Six 

But  early  in  1915  Hudson 
engineers  discovered  the  cause 

Phaeton,       7-passenger,    $1650 
Cabriolet,    3 -passenger,       1950 


of  motor  vibration.  And  they 
set  out  to  remedy  it  in  a  new, 
mathematical  way. 

In  June  they  applied  for  a 
patent.  In  December  the  pat- 
ent was  granted.  It  gave 
Hudson  control  of  a  basic 
invention  which  solved  the 
.  problems  better  than  anyone 
had  dreamed. 

It  added  80  per  cent  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  best  Six  ever 
built.  That  is,  to  its  power 
and  endurance.  It  gave  the 
new  Six — the 
supremacy  too 
questioned. 


Super-Six — a 
great   to   be 


The  First  Year*s 
Result 

The  Hudson  Super-Six  has 
been  on  the  market  a  year  now. 
It  has  won  all  worth-while 
records— that  is,  records  made 
with  a  stock  motor.  In  speed, 
power  and  endurance,  in  hill- 
climbing  and  quick  accelera- 
tion, it  has  out-performed  all 
other  types.  It  won  the  chief 
record — the  24-hour  record — 
by  a  margin  of  52  per  cent. 

It  twice  broke  all  endur- 
ance records  in  a  round  trip 
from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York.  It  ran  7000  miles  at 
over  80  miles  an  hour  without 
showing  any  wear  on  the 
bearings. 

It  has  gained  the  supreme 
place  in  Motordom.  It  has 
come  to    out-sell    any    other 

Touring  Sedan $2175 

Limousine 2925 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


front-rank  car.  It  is  now  out- 
performing all  rival  cars  for 
25,000  owners. 

Today  every  man  who 
seeks  the  best  in  a  fine  car 
must  choose  the  Hudson 
Super-Six. 

Not  Like  Other  Sixes 

But  don't  confuse  the 
Super-Six  with  Sixes  of  the 
old  type.  The  Super-Six  is  a 
unique  type — a  basic  inven- 
tion, controlled  by  Hudson 
patents.  It  differs  from  other 
Sixes  more  than  Eights  or 
Twelves  do. 

Numerous  makers  aban- 
doned the  V-types  because  of 
the  Super-Six.  The  added 
cylinders  seemed  useless  ad- 
ditions when  the  Super-Six 
so  excelled. 

But  no  other  Six  is  like  the 
Super-Six.  Our  patents  pre- 
vent approach. 

A  New  Gasoline 
Saver 

This  year  we  add  to  the 
Super-Six  another  exclusive 
advantage.  It  is  a  gasoline 
saver,  remarkably  effective. 
At  a  nominal  cost  it  can  be 
added  to  any  Hudson  Super- 
Six. 

And  our  latest  bodies,  in 
every  style,  are  masterpiece 
productions.  They  are  built 
to  match  the  Super-Six  su- 
premacy. 

Town  Car $2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet.  ..  .    3025 
Limousine  Landaulet.  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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"Sore  Throat" 

is  a  thing  full  of  terror. 

But  sore  throat  can  easily  be  guarded 
against  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  intel- 
ligent care. 

Keep  the  mouth  and  throat  clean  and 
healthy  by  the  use,  morning  and  evening,  of 
DIOXOGEN  {a  teaspoonful  to  a  quarter  glass 
of  water),  and  the  germs  which  cause  sore 
throat,  colds  and  La  Grippe  have 
no  chance  to  develop. 

Dioxogen  keeps  the  throat  clear 
and  free  from  irritation  and  hus-    f 
kiness. 


CONVERSATION 

WHAT  TO   SAY  AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  attractively  written  plea 
for  a  closer  observance  of  the  niceties  that  make  con- 
versation a  charm  and  a  delight.  Shows  how  tin 
ful  talk  which  succeeds  in  a  drawing-room  will  also  give 
a  man  a  subtle  power  in  business.  Enlivened  with  felic- 
itous quotations  and  shrewd  comment.  Indispensable 
to  the  socially  ambitious.  i2mo,  cloth,  x86  pp.,  75  cents 
net;  by  mail,  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ease  your  feet 


LEARN 

SPANISH 

In  a  Few  Days 


It  is  by  far  the  most  important  foreign  language  to-day  for  all 
Americans — a  truth  thattne   present  Mexican  situation  has  merely 
emphasized.     Whether  yon     are  a  soldier,  sailor,  t«aoli< 
ness   man.  or  ;  ■'.      man — wh  «re,  in  fact — a 

knowledge  of  Spanish  will     lie  an  Immense  advantage  to  you  at 
this  time.     It  will::  1  in  a  hundred  ways 

and  will  put  many  •'■  at    pocket.     Remember  that  new 

e  opening  op  erv  ery  day  with  tl 
I,    and  the  man  who    can  speak  Spanish  will  be  at 
■im.      Yon  ean  soon  become     Onent     a  little  spare  time 
dally   make*  yon  so — The   Rosenthal    <  nmmon-Sense  Method  of 
Practical LlngnlstrT will ti  peak  read. and  write Span- 

tsh  readily  if  you  wfl]  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  each 

day  to  this  wonderful  system  which  teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child 
learns  to  speak,  by  nature's  method.     Write  NOW  for  free  booklet 
"Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Lantruatrea. 
H  Mi  k  «  >(. mi  I-  COMPART,         Dept.  :tr,.-,,         %r  w  yokk 


*Dy  ramovind 
the  cause 
of  the  trouble 


MOST  foot  troubles 
are  caused  by  one 
or  more  bones  getting 
out  of  place.  Pains  in 
the  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
even  back  are  generally 
due  to  fallen  arches. 
Callouses  on  the  sole 
are  caused  by  pressure 
from  one  or  more  meta- 
tarsal bones. 

"  Warn 

Adjustable 

CALLOUS  REMOVER 
and  ARCH  BUILDER 

instantly  relieves  the  trouble  by 
supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position  by  means 
of  soft  inserts.  Builds  up  fallen  arches.  Removes 
pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.  Relieves 
the  pain  in  bunions  and  swollen  joints.  No  metal — 
no  breaking  in.  Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible, 
featherlight;  feels  fine.  Comes  with  Arch  Builder 
and  Callous  Remover  in  combination  or  either  sepa- 
rate.   Guaranteed  to  give  relief  or  money  refunded. 

If  you  have  any  form  of  foot  trouble,  write 
for  our  free  book  "Orthopraxy  of  the  Fool" 
— a    complete    treatise    on  foot   troubles. 

1608N.10thSt. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wizard  Foot  Appliance  Co., 


30,000  CHOICE  QUOTATIONS 

Hon.  Joseph  If.  Chnate:  "I  have  always  found  it  the  most  compute  and  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published." 

General  Stewart  I.    Unod/ord:  "Useful  and  valuable.    It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help." 

If',n.  A.  S   Hewitt    "The   work,'  always  indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  tome  to  be  incapable 

of  further  improvement." 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  QUOTATIONS 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quotations  with  Eighty-six  Thousand  lines  of  Concordance. 

f'ro-  erbs  from  the  French,  German,  etc.,  and  other  modern  foreign  languages,  each  followed  by 
its  English  translation.  Also  a  full  list  of  Latin  law  terms  and  their  translations.  By  J.K.  Hoyt. 

Cover  Design  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.    3vo,  1205  pages.    Prices:  Buck- 
ram, $6.00;  Law  Sheep,  $8.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full  Morocco,  $12.00. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publishers,    NEW    YORK,    N.  Y. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H.  L.  G.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "  (1)  Which 
is  the  correct  form  to  use  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, 'His  whereabouts  is  {are)  unknown; 
their  whereabouts  are  {is)  unknown'?  (2) 
Kindly  indicate  the  correct  punctuation  in  this 
sentence:  'Said  deed  purports  to  convey  the  fee 
simple  title  excepting,  however,  the  minerals  and 
mineral  rights  which,  according  to  the  abstract 
(page  9)  were  by  deed  dated  March  13,  1899,  con- 
veyed to  John  Davis.'" 

(1)  "Whereabouts"  takes  the  verb  in  the  sin- 
gular. (2)  "  Said  deed  purports  to  convey  the  fee 
simple  title,  excepting,  however,  the  minerals  and 
mineral  rights,  which,  according  to  the  abstract 
(page  9),  were  by  deed  dated  March  13,  1899, 
conveyed  to  John  Davis." 

"A.  Q.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  correct?  '  The  procedure  should  follow, 
as  near  as  may  be,  that  prescribed  by  the  act  of 
ISSN.'  If  the  word  'near'  is  not  incorrect  as 
used  above,  would  it  be  better  to  use  'nearly'  in 
the  same  sentence?" 

Near  being  an  adverb  can  be  used  with  perfect 
propriety  in  the  sentence  which  you  cite.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  use  nearly,  altho  the  writer  him- 
self prefers  that  word. 

"H.  H.  W.,"  Concord,  N.  C. — "Kindly  inform 
me  whether  or  not  the  following  sentences  are 
correct,  and  why.      (1)   'I  raveled  the  stocking.' 

(2)  '  Very  slowly  and  with  the  most  explicit  expla- 
nation ho  goes  through  with  a  card-trick  or  two.' 

(3)  'The  Governor  granted  a  holiday  that  the 
students  might  attend,  which  they  did.'  (4)  'It 
is  the  unanimous  consensus  of  opinion  that  he  will 
be  elected.'" 

(1)  "I  raveled  the  stocking"  is  correct,  meaning 
"I  took  apart  the  threads  of  the  stocking."  (2) 
Better  say,  "With  the  most  detailed  explanation." 
(3)  "  Which  they  did"  is  correct,  the  antecedent 
being  I  lie  Idea  of  "attendance,"  implied  in  the 
words  "might  attend."  (4)  "Unanimous  con- 
sensus" is,  strictly  speaking,  a  pleonasm  ,}?it,  in 
ordinary  parlance,  "consensus"  does  not  convey 
fully  the  idea  of  absolute  unanimity. 

"J.  H.  B.."  Owen  Sound,  Ont.,  Can. — "Is  the 
expression,  'The  exception  proves  the  rule,'  good 
sense?  Does  not  an  exception  to  a  rule  tend  to 
disprove  the  rule  and  not  to  prove  it?" 

The  idea,  of  the  exception  proving  the  rule  is 
that  it  places  it  in  a,  clearer  light  by  contrast. 
You  could  verify  this  by  consulting  the  grammar 
of  any  language,  with  its  rules  and  exceptions. 
Or,  In  a  different  sphere,  you  might  observe  how 
poets  emphasize  an  idea  by  introducing  contra- 
dictions of  it.  A  notable  case  occurs  in  Byron's 
"Stege,  of  Corinth."  where  the  idea  of  midnight 
silence  is  brought  out  strikingly  b.v  the  mention 
of  various  sounds  that  broke  the  silence. 

"  W.  K,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  How  is  the  word 
libertine  pronounced,  and  what  is  its  meaning?" 

The  word  is  pronounced  lib'er-tin — i's  as  in  hit; 
e  as  in  over,  and  is  defined:  "1.  One  who  gives 
tree  rein  to  his  desires  or  appetites;  a  debauchee; 
a  rake.  2.  [L-]  A  member  of  a  free-thinking 
pantheistic  sect  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the 
Netherlands,  l<  ranee,  and  elsewhere.  The  sect 
held  that  God  is  the  only  being,  and  that  man  can 
not  sin,  and  practised  licentiousness.  3.  One 
of  the  party  in  Geneva  that  opposed  Calvin's 
reforms.  4.  [L-]  Bib.  A  member  of  a  Jewish 
synagog  of  that  namo.  Acts  vi,  9.  5.  In  Roman 
history,  a  manumitted  slave,  or  a  freedman,  or 
the  child  of  such  a  person.  6.  [Archaic]  One  who 
does  not  brook  restraint.  7t.  A  free-thinker. 
8f.  A  freeman,  as  of  a  corporato  town." 

"E.  C.  G.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  '  Italia,  Irredenta,.'  " 

The  phrase  means  "unredeemed  Italy."  An 
Irredentist  is  one  of  a  part  y  formed  in  Italy  about, 
1878  tO  secure  the  Incorporation  with  thai,  coun- 
try of  regions  Italian  in  speech  and  race,  notably 
the  people  of  the  district  around  Trieste  and 
Trent  in  Austria,,  Nice  in  France,  Corsica,  and 
Malta,,  but  subject   to  other-  governments.      Such 

regions  are  called  Italia  Irredenta,  or  unredeemed 

Italy. 
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WHAT  IS  SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT  WEIGHT 

PROGRESS    is    a    fight,  not  so  much  He  still  looks  for  an  eyeful  of  cumbersome 

against  ignorance    and  stupidity,  as  car    and    mechanism.     He  still  lingers  over 

against   the  tendency  of  the  human  the  big  wheel  base. 

mind  to  run    in   grooves.  *     *     * 

-ri                             r              •       i                  i  For  fifteen  long  years  the  motor  world  ha« 

The  great  mass  of  motorists  has  never  been  c        ,            i       j                *  "ie  motor  worm  nas 

ii      .      1      i       i       j    •                    i-i  rought  each  advanced  principle  in  Franklin 

able  to  look  ahead  in  automobile  construe-  n                                           ,      ,       f^miiail,i"" 

.•            i.                     7      ;         j  r              i  ^ar     construction — and    then    finallv    come 

tion.     It  reasons  backward  from  what  it  sees  ,       .  ,                                                y    i-ome 

,              ,        ,  around  to  it! 

close  at  hand.  .                _ 

Among  fine  automobiles  the  Franklin  was 

It  takes  as  long  to  get  a  wrong  idea  out  the   first   scientific    light    car,    and    for    fifteen 

of  its  head  as  to  get  a  right  one  into  it.  years  it  has  been  the  consistent  exponent  of 

t     t     ,  Scientific  Light   Weight. 

At    first,  all    fine   automobiles   were    pon-  Y°U  may  ,haVC  in°ticed  lately  how  many 

derous,  heavy  cars,  complicated    and  expen-  "*?.  T  ^^  theif  appeal  *°   the  Public 

t.          i    A           .  i  L  L     .       .r      ,           .  on  light  weight, 

sive.     It  took  the  weight  to  justify  the  price.  M 

Now,  as  an  enlightened  motorist— not  one  of 

Besides,    that    was    the    way  men    mostly  the  unthinking  mass— you  want  to  discriminate 

thought    about    the    automobile-a    sort    of  between  a  car  that  has  had  some  of  its  weight 

Pullman-car  feeling.  chopped  off  to  meet  public  demand  and  the 

So  the  heavv  car  was  what  the  average  one  motor  car  in  America  that  is  today  as  it 
motorist  saw  close  at  hand.  And  reasoning  always  has  been — a  consistently  Scientific- 
backward,  he    built  up  a  fine  assortment  of  Light-Weight  car. 

fallacies:  such  as,  the  heavy  car  was  easier  to  The    Franklin    construction    calls  for   the 

ride  in,  that  it  kept  the  road  better,  that  it  finest  materials  that  can  be  put  into  a  car. 

made  the  owner  more  impressive,  that  there  The  choice  of  materials  is  a  special  Depart- 

was  virtue  in  the  big  wheel  base.  ment  of  Science  in  itself.     The  use  of  these 

Actual  motorcar  experience  shows  up  and  ™aterials  is    mother-saving   weight  ounce 

j-  „     ,     ,i  r  u    .  by  ounce  all  over  the  car. 

disproves  these  fallacies. 

Now  the  heavy  car  is  going  out  of  fashion.  The    car  tnat  nas  Scientific  Light  Weight  to 

if  J      Li.  J.-  •    r  offer  you  (not  merely  lightness)    can    <*hr>w 

It  you  doubt  this  you  can  prove  it  for  your-  ,  , .  y   "s""«=»y    can    snow 

ir  i  ■         •    .  r  i  actual  results  in  facts  and  figures — in  gasoline 

self  by  going  into  any  fine    car    salesroom.  .,  ....  •/£"'"     '"  gasoline 

Tu         *         ii         l  mileage — in  tire  mileage. 

1  he  automobile  salesmen  are  very  eager  to  j 

tellyouthattheirnewmodelsare  considerably  j  Ca"  td;emonstrat<;  to  y°»  a  new  comfort 

lighter  than  last  year's,  if  that  happens  to  be  IT   reliahllil^    smooth-rolling   quality,    flexi- 

the  case.  But  they  say  nothing  about  weight  ,    *'  Gf Sy  C°ntro1  V^fncy,  that  saves  not 

•r  .1     •                         i                     .,                       .   ,  alone  the  expense  but  the  annouance  of  tire 

it  their  new  car  is  heavier  or  the  same  weight  .  ,                                                  »v«,u#«.e  ui  uie 

,    .   ,                     ,   ,  trouble, 

as  their  former  model.  , 

In  our  next  announcement  we  shall  take 

But  the  average  motorist  cannot    entirely  up    some    actual    results    of    Scientific  Light 

free  his  mind  from  the  old  grooves.  Weight  as  proven  by  the  Franklin  Car. 

Touring  Car 2280  lbs.  $1950.00  Cabriolet 2485  lbs.  $2750.00  Town  Car  '610  lb.    «inn  on 

R«-b°«< 2160  lbs.      1900.00  Sedan 2610  lbs.    2850.00  iZolsZ     '    S  lbs      IZm 

Four-Passenger  Roadster.   2280  lbs.      1950.00  Brougham 2575  lbs.     2800.00  All     Prices     F    O.  B      SyTcufe 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Broad  and  At- 
tractive List  of 


Investments 

#700,  $500 
and  $1,000 
Denominations 


We  are  fortunate  in 
having  available  a  de- 
sirable selection  of 
high-grade  6%  invest- 
ments at  a  time  when 
there  is  a  noticeable 
shortage  in  the  supply 
of  such  securities  and 
a  tendency  towards 
lower  rates. 

Send  for  Circular 
No.  975  R,  which  offers 
investments — 

Well  secured  by  vari- 
ous classes  of  property: 

Protected  by  large 
established  earnings: 

Maturing  from  two 
to  twenty-five  years: 

Bearing  our  strong- 
est recommendation, 
based  upon  complete 
investigation  and  long 
experience. 


Pealiody, 
HoughteBng&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


HOW  WE  COULD   RAISE  THE  MONEY 
FOR  A  WAR 

WHILE  events  early  in  February, 
when  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  were  severed,  had  made  it  pos- 
sible that  this  country  might  at  an  early 
day  be  forced  into  the  European  War,  the 
situation  did  not  at  once  excite  much  con- 
cern in  financial  circles,  because  of  the 
unprecedented  prosperity  and  the  financial 
resources  of  the  country,  which  had  been 
strengthened  by  vast  accumulations  of  gold 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  possibility  of  our  getting  in- 
to the  war  brought  forcibly  to  the  front 
questions  as  to  what  means  could  be  adopted 
to  finance  our  participation  in  the  conflict. 
Besides  the  financial  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, as  shown  in  its  stock  of  gold,  other 
bases  for  confidence  existed  in  our  new 
banking  system  and  the  benefits  that  would 
conic  to  American  financiers  from  the  ex- 
perience of  European  financiers  since  the 
war  began.  Numerous  expedients  had 
been  tried  out  in  Europe  and  this  experience 
would  be  of  great  value  to  us.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist  believes 
that  in  the  event  of  war,  this  country 
would  impose  additional  taxes,  much  as  it 
did  at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Spain,  but 
he  notes  a  general  expectation  in  financial 
circles  that  the  Government  would  rely 
mainly  on  the  sale  of  bonds,  including  a 
large  popular  loan  to  be  sold  at  par.  The 
facility  with  which  bonds  could  be  put  out 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  our  national 
debt  is  now  so  inconsiderable — less  than  one 
billion  dollars — that  the  annual  interest 
charge  per  capita  is  less  than  twenty-three 
cents.  Following  is  a  table  which  the 
writer  gives  to  show  our  wealth,  population, 
debt,  resource-,  etc.: 

*1911  1898 

\\,alth         $187,739,071,000  $77,000,000,000 

Population Wrj  -4:11,000  72,947,000 

ireutetion $4,498,060,871  $1,837,859,894 

Bank  clearings 260,953,235,000  65,924,820,769 

I  ':„,ital  of  nat.  banks 1,067,565,000  622,016,745 

I  leposited  in  all  banks.  .  .  .  19,225,766,874  5,688,164,456 

Depositors  in  sav's  b'ka .  .  .  11,500,000  5,385,746 

Cadi  in  all  banks $1,911,717,000  $687,800,000 

Imports  of  mdsc 2,391,654,335  616,049,«.-,4 

tl'ublic  debt       955,297,253  1,027,085,492 

l,,t,.p-M,'.irm:  .!,M      ...  971,562,590  847,367,470 

innual  interest  charges....  23,084,635  34,387,409 
Government — 

Receipts 779,664,552  405,32 1 ,335 

ursements. . .  724492,998  443,368,582 

PER]  CAPITA 

1917  1898 

Wealth $1,965.00  $1,117.00 

Money  in  circulation 43.50  25.19 

fl'wUicdebt 8.35  14.08 

Annual  interest  charge -22J4  .47 

Government,  receipts       .,<..         7.61  5.55 

Government  disbursements 7.07  6.07 

•Or  latest  available  statists 
tLese  cash  in  Treasury. 

Bankers  are  said  to  June  exprest  a  belief 
that  our  Government  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  a  fi\e-hu nd red-million- 
dollar  issue  of  bonds  at  3  per  cent.,  while 
;,t  :;i  _,  per  cent,  bankers  believe  we  could 
sell  a  billion  dollars  in  bonds.  Pillowing 
are'other  items  in  the  Annalist  article: 

"Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fixing  the 
probable  duration  of  such  a  war,  and  no 
wav  of  knowing  how  much  such  a,  conflict 
would   cost,   the  BUggestioil    has  been    made 

that  the  Government  arrange  for  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  financing,  making 
provision  For  the  sale  of  $5,000,000,000  of 


securities  should  such  an  amount  be  found 
necessary.  In  this  connection,  attention 
is  directed  to  the  desirability  of  giving  the 
initial  issue  a  conversion  privilege  by  pro- 
viding that  holders  of.  the  first  series  of 
bonds  shall  have  the  right  to  exchange 
their  securities  for  subsequent  issues  in 
the  event  that  the  later  issues  are  put  out 
at  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  If  this  plan 
is  followed,  it  is  contended,  individuals  and 
institutions  desiring  to  make  investments 
Avill  not  hold  off  making  their  purchases  in 
the  hope  of  buying  United  States  bonds  of 
a  higher  rate,  but  will  promptly  subscribe 
to  the  first  issue.  Moreover,  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind — adopted  both  by  Great. 
Britain  and  Germany — has  the  merit  of 
not  penalizing  the  patriotic  citizen  who 
avails  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
invest  his  funds  in  the  Government 
obligations. 

"Aside  from  the  consideration  of  patriot- 
ism, and  there  is  no  gainsaying  its  effec- 
tiveness as  a  stimulant,  United  States 
Government  bonds  will  have  a  large  sale 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  will  be 
exempt  from  all  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxation.  This  fact  is  an  important  one 
for  the  reason  that  in  recent  years  various 
States  have  materially  raised  their  rates 
of  taxation,  and  Congress  has  increased 
the  Federal  income-tax  rate.  Moreover, 
in  the  event  of  war,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  will  be  deemed  necessary  to  still 
further  increase  the  tax  on  incomes. 

"As  a  suggestion  of  the  response  that 
would  be  given  to  the  offer  of  Government 
bonds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
experiences  in  1898,  when  the  United  States 
was  obliged  to  finance  a  war  with  Spain. 
In  June  of  that  year  Congress  authorized 
the  issuance  of  3  per  cent,  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $400,000,000,  'or  as  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary.'  The  law 
provided  that  the  bonds  be  first  offered  at 
par  as  a  popular  loan  under  such  refla- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  as  would  give  opportunity  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Stales  to  participate 
in  the  subscriptions.  In  furtherance  of 
this  idea  the  bonds  were  issued  in  denom- 
inations as  low  as  $20.  Only  $200,000,000 
of  the  bonds  were  offered — the  issue  being 
redeemable  after  ten  years  and  payable  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  give'  the  offering  wide  publicity, 
and  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  sup- 
plied with  the  information,  printed  display 
announcements  without  charge.  Circulars 
and  blank  forms  were  distributed  among 
post-offices,  express  companies,  and  all  the 
banks.  A  period  of  thirty-one  days  was 
allowed  for  the  receipt  of  subscriptions. 
The  loan  was  nearly  four  times  oversub- 
scribed, the  320,226  applications  received 
totaling  approximately  $1,500,000,000. 
The  most  popular  subscription  was  for 
$500  bonds,  of  which  the  number  was  180,- 
573.  There  were  11,483  subscriptions  for 
less  than  $100,  and  14,974  subscriptions 
ranging  from  $100  to  $180  each .  Su  bscrip- 
tions  for  more  than  $4,500  numbered  28,376. 
The  total  amount  of  bonds  issued  was 
$198,792,660.  Of  the  total,'  $132,449,900 
have  been  refunded  into  the  2  per  cent. 
consols  of  L930  and  $2,396,800  have  been 
repurchased  for  the  sinking  fund  and  can- 
celed, and  $500  have  otherwise  been  pur- 
chased and  canceled,  leaving  outstanding 
at  present  $(>3,91.r>,4(>0,  which  mature  on 
August  1,  1918. 

"In    gaging    the  successful    subscription 

to  the  prospective  Government  loan  by  the 
results  obtained  in  L898,  it  is  important  to 

bear  in  mind  certain  facts:    First,  the  3  per 

cent .  bonds  of  that  date  bore  the  circulal  ion 
privilege,  and  were  useful  to  national  banks 
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desiring  to  take  out  notes,  while  a  b.ond 
issue  to  be  put  out  now  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  carry  this  privilege.  Secondly, 
that  by  reason  of  the  circulation  privilege, 
the  1898  bonds  sold  at  a  premium  in  the 
open  market  and  a  great  many  speculators 
purchased  the  bonds  at  par  from  the  Gov- 
ernment and  immediately  resold  them  at 
103  in  Wall  Street.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Treasury 
Department  discovered  at  that  time  that  a 
president  of  a  railroad  in  Chicago,  who  saw 
excellent  opportunities  for  profit  in  the  sale 
of  the  bonds,  had  all  his  office-boys  and 
clerks  send  in  subscriptions.  In  cases 
where  the  Department  discovered  irregu- 
larities the  subscriptions  were  rejected. 

''On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  prospective  issue  will  prove 
a  far  greater  success  than  the  Spanish-War 
bonds.  _  First,  because  the  country  has 
grown  in  population  and  wealth  in  these 
twenty  years,  and,  secondly,  because  new 
taxation  has  made  it  particularly  advan- 
tageous for  citizens  to  place  their  surplus 
funds  in  Government  bonds,  which  are  tax- 
exempt.  It  should  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War  the 
Federal  statutes  did  not  contain  an  income- 
tax  law.  With  the  population  larger  by 
over  one-third,  and  with  an  increase  of  72 
per  cent,  in  per  capita  circulation,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  other  notable  signs  of  ex- 
pansion, it  is  practically  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  volume  of  subscriptions  based  on 
the  experience  of  1898.  It  is  a  fairly  safe 
guess  that  the  country  is  in  a  position  to 
quickly  supply  the  Government,  if  need  be, 
with  as  much  as  $5,000,000,000. 

"The  interest-bearing  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  smaller  now,  and  was  even  before 
the  outbreak  of   the  war  in  Europe,  than 
that  of  any  other  nation.     It  amounts  to 
.1971,5(52,590.     According  to  the  latest  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
interest  charge  on  this  indebtedness  is  $23,- 
084,635  per  annum,    making  the  average 
cost  of  carrying  the  debt  2.36  per  cent.    In 
1898  the  annual  interest  charge  was  $34,- 
387,409  and   the   per  capita  expense  »was 
more  than  double  what  it  is  to-day.     The 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  Great  Britain's  national  debt  prior 
to  the  war,  and  less  than  one-sixth  that  of 
France,  while  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try is  larger  by  15,000,000  than  the  com- 
bined populations  of  England  and  France. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  in- 
come of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  is  $300  a  year.     If  each 
person  contributed   one    week's   salary,   or 
one-fiftieth    part   of   his   or   her   earnings, 
namely,  $6,  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  have  an  annual  interest  charge  of 
$612,000,000,  or  a  national  debt  of  over 
$20,000,000,000. 

"  En  connection  with  the  problem  of  war- 
financing,  attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
and  their  facilities  for  note  expansion.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  issue  power  of  these 
banks  will  permit  of  about  $1,000,000,000 
additional  circulation.  These  institutions, 
together  with  the  Federal  Reserve  agents, 
have  a  stock  of  gold  in  excess  of  $800,000,- 
000.  The  outstanding  issue  of  Federal  lie- 
serve  notes  is  approximately  $292,000  000 
of  which  $12,000,000  are  covered  by  com- 
mercial paper,  the  amount  covered  by  gold, 
dollar  for  dollar,  being  about  $280,000,000. 
"The  law  requires  that  there  should  be 
kept  a  gold  reserve  of  40  per  cent,  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued,  ami  that 
the  twelve  banks  shall  maintain  a  35  per 
cent,  reserve  of  lawful  money  against  de- 
posits. At  the  present  time  the  cash  re- 
serve against  net  deposit  liabilities,  after 
set  ting  aside  40  per  cent  .gold  reserve  against 
aggregate  net  liabilities  on  notes  in  circula- 
tion, amounts  to  nearly  7N  '  •_>  percent.  In 
the  event  that  Congress  passes  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
which  provides  for  the  carrying  of  larger 


"Acceptances  " 

A  big  progressive  step  in 
Commerce    and    Banking 

A  MERICAN  business  men  and  bankers  are  rapidly 

/A      increasing  the  use  of  this  valuable  instrument 

1.  A.    for  financing  trade,  which  is  simply  the  buyer's 

acknowledgment  of  the  correctness  of  an  invoice  with 

the  agreement  to  pay  for  the  goods  at  a  stated  time. 

The  use  of  the  acceptance  strengthens  the  credit 
of  the  buyer,  enables  him  to  buy  to  better  advantage, 
systematizes  his  purchases  and  payments.  For  the 
seller,  it  reduces  the  burden  and  loss  of  the  complicated 
and  unproven  open  account.  To  the  bank,  it  provides 
approved  commercial  paper.  It  turns  the  buyer's 
credit  and  the  seller's  wares  into  immediate  money. 

New  and  profitable  business  opportunities  are  now 
opened  by  this  new  line  of  financing  for  the  banker, 
the  business  man,  and  the  investor. 

The  general  use  of  the  acceptance  in  the  United 

States  had  its  actual  beginning  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war.  At  that  time,  under  the 
New  York  State  Banking  Law,  the  Guaranty  Trust. 
Company  was  the  only  institution  in  New  York'accept- 
ing  sterling  drafts  payable  at  a  future  date. 


How  the  American  market  for  acceptances  is  being 
built  up;  why  the  acceptance  is  u  readily-negotiable 
credit  instrument,  and  why  it  is  a  sound.'  circulating 
medium  of  finance,  commanding  a  low  interest  rate,  is 
told  in  our  descriptive  booklet  entitled.  '•Acceptance's," 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon  request. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$40,000,000 
$500,000,000 


1\TA\'\    persons  look  back  and  realize   that 
1>x   J 100.   jo  00.    j  1.000   oi    more  a    year    has 
drifted   away       been    wasted.      Most    people 
should   be  worth   several   hundred  or  sevi 
thousand  dollars  more  than  they  possess. 

Everyone  should  surround  himself  with  an 
influence  to  saw-  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  influence  to  waste. 

A  partial  payment  account  with  us  provides 
the  right  influence.     Those  who  start  buying 

standard  securities  today  may  look  back  a  few 
years  hence  with  more  satisfaction  than  they 
do  now. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  jj 


Harris.  Winthrop  &  C? 

Members  A'ew  York  Stock  Exchange 
The'  Rooker>,  Chicjjo  15  VfiH  Sheet,  New  York 
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HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List   and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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Our  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  Texas  Farm  Mortgages 
net  6  per  cent  to  the  buyer  and 
offer  prime  quality  for  high- 
return  investments. 

Tliey  are  based  on  not  more 
than  50  per  cent  actual  selling 
value  of  the  land  which  must 
be  under  actual  cultivation 
and  productive. 

Each  of  these  mortgages  has 
undergone  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation and  our  own  funds 
are  invested  in  them  before 
they  are  offered  to  investors. 

This  form  of  highly  profitable 
investment  not  only  safeguards 
the  investor  but  relieves  him 
of  all  worry  and  collection 
troubles  since  we  mail  checks 
direct  to  mortgage  owner  for 
both  principal  and  interest  as 
they  mature. 

Denominations  $500 
and  upwards. 


Mr.  It.  B.  BISHOP 
(Formerly  of  Fort  Worth.  Tex.) 
Is  Vice  President  and  General  Manager  of 
our  Mortgage  Loan  Department.  His  rec- 
ord shows  28  years'  successful  mortgage 
experience  without  the  loss  of  a  penny  of 
principal  or  interest. 


f^r       • "         "IP 

Bankers'  Loan  £ 
Securities     Co 

CAPITAL     ^1,500,000.00 

JAMES  L.^VR1GHT         PRES. 
627  COMMON  STREET 

NEW  ORLEANS 


First  Lien  Mortgages 

Are   Separate  Individual   Security  for  money  invested. 

,ien    Mortgages  are  absolutely  the  first  and 

entire,  lien;  yield,  7%  or  8%  with  the  elements  of  a  perfect 

me  nt.  and  arc  undisturbed  by  international  changes. 

Some  Reasons  Why,  free. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Florida 


Absolute    security    given    by 

South  Dakota  Guarantee  law 

which  we   operate,  on  our  Time 


5% 

under 

(  •  rtificates  of  Deposit,  which  bear  b'/t 

interest.     Write  for  leaflet. 

State  Bank  of  Winfred  TJtg 


reserves  with  the  reserve  banks,  and  the 
twelve  Federal  banks  come  into  possession 
of  more  gold,  their  power  to  issue  notes 
will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,- 
000.  It  should  also  not  be  forgotten  that 
under  the  law  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  power  to  compel  one  reserve  bank  to 
rediscount  for  another  and  that  it  has  au- 
thority to  temporarily  suspend  or  modify 
the  reserve  requirements  of  member  banks. 
No  nation  at  any  time  has  been  in  a  better 
position  to  undertake  the  financing  of  a 
costly  war  than  is  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time." 

AS    TO    THE    LABOR-MARKET    IN# 
NEW  YORK  FACTORIES 

There  was  published  in  Albany  early  in 
the  year  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  labor-market  in  New  York 
State  in  November,  1916.  It  was  sent  out 
by  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  was  based  on 
reports  from  about  1,500  representative 
firms  having  over  half  a  million  of  em- 
ployees and  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  more 
than  $8,000,000.  It  was  believed  that 
about  one-third  of  the  factory-workers  of 
the  State  was  represented  in  this  present- 
ment, which  showed  that  "a  new  high 
peak  in  manufacturing  activity"  had  been 
reached  in  New  York.  Each  industrial 
group  reported  new  high  records  for  wages 
and  five  of  them  new  records  for  number 
of  employees.  Following  are  items  selected 
from  the  report: 

"As  compared  with  November,  1915, 
each  group  employed  more  workers  and 
paid  out  more  wages.  The  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  employees  was  13  per 
cent,  and  in  the  total  aggregate  of  wages 
28  per  cent.     As  compared  with  November, 

1914,  the  increase  in  employees  was  29  per 
cent,  and  in  wages  58  per  cent.  The 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  employees  reporting  in  November, 
1916,  were  $15.17  as  compared  with  $14.93 
in  the  previous  month.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  were  $13.47  in  November, 

1915,  and  $12.32  in  November  two  years 
ago. 

"The  stone-,  clay-,  and  glass-products 
group  reported  2  per  cent,  fewer  employees 
and  1  per  cent,  less  wages  than  in  October. 
The  decrease  occurred  chiefly  in  the  mis- 
cellaneous stone-  and  mineral-products  in- 
dustry. Glass  reported  increased  activity. 
As  compared  with  November,  1915,  the 
group  as  a  whole  had  one-fifth  more  work- 
ers and  paid  out  two-fifths  more  wages. 

"In  the  metals,  machinery,  and  con- 
veyances group,  which  has  far  more  work- 


A  Decidedly  Attractive 
Investment 

Cities  Service 

Preferred  Stock 

To  yield  about  6*4% 

Dividends  Monthly 

Enhancement   Possibilities 
Always  Marketable 

Orders  in  one  share  upwards  executed 
Send  for  Report  3 

Williams,  Troth  &  Coleman 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Tel.  Hanover  5980 

Direct  Wire  to  Columbus  and  Philadelphia  Mkts. 


Protecting 
Investments 

The  recent  "break"  in  the 
market  proved  the  dollars- 
value  of  Babson  Service  to 
our  clients.  This  service 
enabled  them  to  know  when 
to  sell— and  when  not  to. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending 

on  rumors  or  luck.     Recognize 

that  all  action  is  followed  by  equal 

reaction.     Work  with  a  definite 

policy   based   on    fundamental 

statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 

Write  to  Department  G-39  of  the 

Babson    Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


Accepted  by  U.  S.  Government  as 
security  for  Postal  Savings  Bank 
Deposits.  Entirely  safe.  Free 
from  income  tax.  Pay  4  to  5  V2  % . 
We  handle  only  solid  securities. 
Write  for  Booklet  F, " 'Bonds  of  Our 
Country,"  FREE. 


New  First  National  Band 


Dept  6  Columbus,  Ofiio 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


We  pay  <>'  p  Seen  red  by  Oklahoma  Farms  worth  three 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  first 
mortgages  in  unsettled  times  indicates  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value— they 
are  safe  and  sure.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  n  staple  cent  lost  to  any 
Investor  or  a  slng-Ie  foreclosure  sale  nmo>.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  rig-lit  investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 

describing  methods,  and  listsof  loans  from  $300  to$10, 000. 

AURKUUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
31  State  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


lillllllllillllllilliil 

No  Stock      | 
Margins  To 
Protect 

Let  us  buy  any  security  listed  on  any 
Stock  Exchange,  which  you  may  select 
from  the  many  from  which  great  fortunes 
are  now  being-  made.  Let  us  buy  this 
standard  security  under  our  Systematic 
Savings  Plan,  under  which: 

YOU  PAY  20%  down  and  tin- balance  in  6,  12 
or  20  monthly  Installments,  with  G'%  interest; 

YOU  OWN  the  stock  outright,  after  your  First 
Payment ; 

YOU  GET  all  the  dividends,  paid  by  the  cor- 
poration issuing  the  security,  which  usually 
amount  to  more  than  enough  to  pay  your 
carrying  charges; 

YOU  SELL  out  whenever  the  Market  shows 
you  a  good  profit: 

VTOU  CANNOT  BE  SOLD  OUT  OR  ASKED 
i  <  H<  MORE  MARGIN. 

Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  describing  this 
unique  and  safe  plan  for  Systematic  Savings,  to 

E.  A.  Ferron  &  Company 

Dept.  100,  226  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wc  Buy  and  Sell  All  Secu  rities.  Slocks  and  Bonds 
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ers  and  pays  out  much  more  wages  than 
any  of  the  others  reporting,  there  was  an 
increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  employees  and  of  .5 
pnr  cent,  in  wages  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber. This  was  a  new  high  record  in  both  re- 
spects. Ten  of  the  twelve  industries  in  the 
group  reported  increases  in  employees  and 
wages,  chief  among  them  being  the  manu- 
facture of  iron-  and  rolling-mill  products, 
of  firearms,  tools,  and  cutlery,  of  cooking, 
heating,  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  of 
machinery.  In  the  manufacture  of  brass 
and  copper  goods,  there  was  slightly  de- 
creased activity.  As  compared  with  No- 
vember, 1915,  there  were  one-fourth  more 
employees  and  nearly  one-half  more  wages. 
"The  wood-manufactures  group  estab- 
lished a  new  high  record  in  November, 
with  2  per  cent,  more  employees  and  6  per 
cent.,  more  wages  than  in  the  preceding 
months.  Each  of  the  industries  paid  out 
more  wages,  and  all  except  one — lumber 
and  its  products — had  more  employees. 
As  compared  with  one.year  ago,  there  were 
one-fourteenth  more  employees  and  one- 
fifth  more  wages  paid. 

"The  furs,  leather-,  and  rubber-goods 
group  attained  a  new  high  level  of  ac- 
tivity in  November.  The  increase  over 
October  was  'A  per  cent,  in  employees  and  8 
per  cent,  in  wages.  The  manufacture  of 
furs  and  fur  goods  reported  slightly  less 
activity,  but  every  other  industry  in  the 
group,  including  shoes,  which  is  much  the 
largest,  reported  substantial  gains  over 
October.  As  compared  with  November, 
1915,  there  were  in  the  group  as  a  whole 
one-eighth  more  workers  and  one-fourth 
more  wages  were  paid. 

"The  chemicals  group  reported  a  nomi- 
nal reduction  (less  than  .5  per  cent.)  in 
number  of  employees  as  compared  with 
October,  but  paid  out  3  per  cent,  more 
wages.  The  reduction  in  number  of  work- 
ers occurred  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of 
drugs,  in  which  there  was  also  a  decrease  in 
wages.  The  other  industries  reported  in- 
creased activity.  As  compared  with  one 
year  ago,  there  were  one-seventh  more  em- 
ployees and  one-fourth  more  wages. 

"The  paper  industry  reached  a  new  high 
level  in  November  in  both  number  of 
workers  and  in  amount  of  wages.  The  in- 
crease over  October  was  6  per  cent,  in  the 
former  and  9  per  cent,  in  the  latter.  Pulp- 
and  paper-mills  are  running  at  capacity. 
As  compared  with  one  year  ago,  one-fifth 
more  workers  were  employed  and  one-third 
more  wages  were  paid. 

"The  printing  and  paper-goods  group  re- 
ported a  negligible  decrease  in  number  of 
employees  in  November  as  compared  with 
October,  but  paid  out  2  per  cent,  more  in 
wages,  establishing  a  new  high  record  in  the 
latter  respect.  Printing— the  principal 
factor  in  this  group — shared  in  the  increased 
wage  payments.   One-sixteenth  more  work- 


A  Little  Money  Saved 

Tn  times  of  general  prosperity,  when  in- 
stances of  laisc  fortunes  made  quickly  are 
in  the  public  eye.  the  average  man  is 
likely  to  forget  that  a  little  money  saved 
and  Invested  wisely  often  means  the  ability 
to  grasp  a  big  opportunity  if  it  present's 
itself. 

When  the  price  of  time-tested  dividend- 
paying  industrial  and  railroad  stocks  re- 
acts to  a  level  where  tlie  income  yield  is 
exceptional  there  are  special  inducements 
for  saving.  A\  e  have  outlined  some  specific 
suggestions-  in  Circular  N  9,  "What  Small 
Amounts  May  Mean." 

Sent  on  Request 

John  Muir  &~fo. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  V' 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN    OFFICE,    61    BROADWAY.    X.   V. 
Members      New      York     Stock     Exchange 


The  Yield 


of  a  bond  is  second  only  to  safety  in  its  investment  importance. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  yields  of  many  equally  secure  investments. 

The  scientific  investor  selects  securities  which  meet  his  requirements. 

Over  a  period  of  a  few  years  it  will  make  considerable  difference  in  your 
income  whether  you  secure  the  largest  income  obtainable  with  safety,  or 
whether,  without  due  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  securities,  you 
pay  for  qualities  which  do  not  serve  your  purposes. 

If  you  care  to  discuss  the  subject  with  us  in  confidence,  we  will  gladly 
suggest  securities  to  fit  your  circumstances. 

Our  booklet  T)-M.  entitled  "Essentials  of  a  Stand- 
ard   Public    Utility    Bond,"  sent    upon    request 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1421  Chestnut  Street 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Munsey  Building 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
741  15th  Street,  N.  W. 


BOSTON,   MASS. 
&B  CongreBs   Street 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 
Douw  Building 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Marine  Bank  Building 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Kai-rners  Bank  Building 

WILKESBAKRE,    PA. 
Miners  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Guardian  Building 


CHICAGO.   ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  Street 

DETROIT.  MICH 
Dime  Bank  Building 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
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424  California  Street 
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Figst  Farm  Mortgages 
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The  present-day  popularity  >of 
Farm  Mortgages    as   investments 
makes  it  all  the  more  urgent  that 
investors   buy   their    securities 
,  from    recognized   sources  only. 
Our  experience  covers  33  years,  without 
the  loss  by  an  investor  of  a  single  dollar. 
Investigate  —  send  for  descriptive  pamph- 
let    A"  and  current  offerings. 

We're  Right  on  the  Ground. 


«*»  E.J.LANDER 6 CO. 

GRAND  FORKS  NORTH  DAKOTA 
t ap.tat  mi 5urphi»  One  Half  MKtion  .Cutlers 


1883 


R%  Farm  Mortgages  C% 

1/      Security   more  than  double  the  amount     U 
of  the  Mortgages. 

Interest    Paid    Promptly 
No    Defaults 

Back  of  every  DANFORTH  Farm  Mortgage  there  is  FIFTY 
EIGHT  years'  experience  in  lending  on  farm  lands. 
Ask  for  Descriptive  List  No.  so 

AGDanforth&Cb 

BAN  K  ERS 

Founded  A.  D.  1858  Washington,  Illinois 
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Your  Income  Tax 


On  or  before  March  1,  1917,  everyone  whose  income  last 
year  amounted  to  $3,000  or  more  must  report  same  to  the 
Federal  Government  so  tax  may  be  assessed. 

The  income  from  Municipal  Bonds  is  exempt  from  this  tax 
which  for  the  present  year  is  practically  doubled. 

We  always  have  on  hand  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  such 
securities  which  are  constantly  changing;  from  day  to  day.  Ask. 
for  latest  list  L  3. 

For  the  convenience  of  investors  we  have  prepared  a  16-page 
individual  income  record  book  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
making  out  of  annual  income  reports. 

Complimentary  copy  on  request. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  attention  our  clients  receive  through 
the  Compton  Investment  Service— even  to  the  most  minute  details. 

William  R.fompton  (pmpany 


New  York 

14  W;ill  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

'Ovsr  (i  Qimrtrr  Century  in  this  Busine* 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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COME,  LET  US  REASON  TOGETHER ! 

Suggesting  to  Preachers  and  Bible  Students  a  Way  to  a  Broader  Vision 


Pastors,  your  gospel  is  the 

in  a  different  way  but  it  is  based  upon  the  same  Word"  it  isTo'^tf^TC11^  S  T°$/  *°U  de,lv«- your  message 
together  of  many  of  the  bearers  of  this  messaM  Jive  vn  \  J  V     f    *™  nee?' ,   Then'  must  not  the  reasoning 

individual  oversight-correct  the  m stakes  poss?bfe  InVd^^  h™der  ™on< °f  the  truth?  Must  it  not  remedy 
you  to  feel  your  genuine  need  of  a  fax  hful  presentatio"  of  o he Pr£  1°S°?  / ?-  F°r  ^U  t0  r6COgnize  this  fact  1S  fo^ 
the  most  practical,  authoritative,  and  -4=^ 


THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY 


IN   51    VOLUMES 


What  It  Is  and  What  It  Does 

We  might  liken  The  Pulpit  Commentary  to  a  great  search- 
I.ght  which  lights  up  and  brings  into  relief  all  the  potential 
details  of  the  Bible.  Each  verse,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, is  taken  up  in  order.  The  context  is  explained  fully 
the  customs  of  the  people  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
referred  to  are  described,  characters  and  motives  are  dis- 
cussed. Revised  translations  are  included  and  in  many  cases 
arguments againsttheauthenticityof  theBibleare  answered 
No  one  can  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  any 
sentence  in  the  Bible  after  a  study  of  the  exegetical  presen- 
tation in  this  work.     Following  the  explanatory  sections  is 

A  System  of  Valuable  Homiletics 

Every  conceivable  help  in  preparing  sermons  is  offered 
Exposition  and  application  of  the  text  are  presented  by  a 
number  of  contributors  to  furnish  various  view-points  Sne- 
gestiv.e  sermon  outlines  are  given  on  each  verse— not  to 
supply  sermons  for  the  Pastor  but  to  furnish  him  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  other  men,  to  broaden  his  appreciation  of  his 
subject,  to  inspire  him  with  his  individual  message.  This  work 
makes  possible  virtual  discussion  of  any  Scriptural  passage 
with  the  many  eminent  Religious  authorities  who  produced 
it.     Its  value  to  every  Minister  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  Wonderful  Potentiality 
of  the  Bible 

will  be  irresistibly   brought   home 
by    this    great     work.       Here    are 
51    large   volumes  explaining  and 
interpreting  the  one-volume  Bible, 
and    there  is  no  limit  to    the    en- 
largement and  development  which 
the  suggestiveness  of  these  books 
makes    possible.     Every    verse  in 
the    Bible    is    a    mine    of  vital 
thought.      These    books    may    be 
considered   the  tools   for  digging 
out    the   gold.      Their  study   will 
fan    the  fire  of  inspiration  in 
every  Pastor. 

Right  Makes  Might 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  firm 
position  this  work  has  taken  in 
the  Religious  world  and  the  uni- 
'I  endorsement  it  has  received 
from  Religious  leaders  both  here 
•'"''I  in  England.  The  mighty 
RIGHT  of,The  Pulpit  Commentary 
lies  in  its  absolute  authenticity,  its 
liii^hlydevelopedand  modem  prac- 
ticability, and,  most  of  all,  in  the 
VISION  of  its  inspired  authors. 


Authoritative  Opinions 

"One  of  the  most 
valuable  aids  to  a 
Minister  of  which 
it  is  possible  for 
us  to  conceive." 
— N.  Y.  Observer. 

"Oneof  thegreat- 
est  achievements 
of  sanctified 
learning.  It  ad- 
mirably combines 
exegetical  skill 
and  liomiletical 
application.  One 
is  fdled  with  ad- 
miration at  the 
wealth  of  scrmon- 
ic  material  fur- 
nished in  these 
remarkable  vol- 
ii  in  es. ' '—  R.  S 
MacArlhur,  J). J). 

"1  have^io  hesi- 
tancy in  saying 
that  The  Pulpit 
Commentary  i  s 
probably  the  best 
investment  for 
the  cost  which  or- 
dinary C  1.  i 
men  can  make  in 
t  he  line  of  com- 
mi  ni  aries." 
— G.  Frederick 
Wright,  D.D.. 
LL.D. 

"The  plan  of  the 
work  impn 

as iof  the  most 

judicious  among 
that  cla  of  com 
mentaries  «  hi<  h 
a  i  ni  direi  t  ly  to 
aid  in  the  prep- 
aration oi  ei 
moil  "  —  TheAd- 
vance,  Chicago. 


Opportunity  Is  Knocking 

at  the  study-door  of  every  Preacher  who  reads  this  page.  The 

youngministerwillneverregretsecuringThePulpitCommen- 
tary ;  with  a  Bible  Dictionary  he  could  get  along  without  any 
other  theological  books.  Older  men  will  find  that  this  work 
remedies  the  deficiencies  of  other  commentaries,  for  it  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  the  largest,  most  scholarly,  and 
most  exhaustive  commentary  on  the  entire  Bible.  This  great 
work  is  nowavailable  to  every  man  who  feels  his  need  of  it    It 

lsbeingofferedataremarkablylowpriceandunderanarrange- 
ment  that  will  make  its  purchase  a  heavy  burden  to  none. 

Price  Reduced  Nearly  Two-Thirds 

Instead  of  the  original  price  of  $175,  you  pay  only  $65, 
making  it  a  genuine  bargain.  The  original  price  of  $175 
u  as  a  truer  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  books.  The  set 
will  be  sent  you    prepaid,  before  you  pay  a  single  dollar. 

Vh  Tl  ke  10  dayS  to  examine  the  books,  and  if,  at  the  end 
ot  that  time  you  consider  them  satisfactory,  remit  $2.  The 
balance  of  the  $65  will  be  payable  $2  per  month.  If  the  set 
does  not .prove ^satisfactory  you  may,  within  ten  days,  notify 
us  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  our  shipping  directions 
and  your  experience  will  not  have  cost  you  a  dollar.  We 
are  sure  that  an  examination  will  convince  you  of  the 
great  value  of  these  books. 

Fine  Oak  Bookcase— FREE 

IS  included  as  part  of  every  set.     This 
handsome  piece  of  furniture  will  be  an  \ 
attractive  addition    to  any   room   be-' 
[sides  being  a  big  space-saver  for  the  . 
51  volumes,  holding  them  in  compact, 
and  easily  accessible  form. 
Every   Preacher    and    Bible   Student 
should  examine  these  books  and  prove 
for  himself  what  a  valuable  addition 
they  will  be  to  his  library.     The  blank 
below,  filled  out  and  sent  to  us,  will 
bring  the  set  to  your  study  for  free 
examination. 

Clip  This  Examination  Form 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

3S4-36o  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

ntC4iLtie^:~l  hereby  subscribe  for  one  set 
or  The  Pulpit  Commentary  in  51  Royal  Oc- 
tavo \  olumes,  ( loth-bound,  to  be  delivered  to 
?f/,L°.nce'  carria8te  prepaid,  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION With  the  Old  EnSoak 
Bookcase  for  which  you  will  make  no  charee 
It  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will,  within  ten 
days  after  they  are  received,  remit  the  first 
payment  upon  them  of  $2.00,  and  thereafter  I 
will  each  month  make  further  payment  of  $2.00 
until  I  shall  have  paid  the  Special  Price  of 
505.00.  If  they  are  not  satisfactory,  I  will 
notify  you,  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your 
order,  and  I  shall  owe  you  nothing. 

D  2-24-17 
Name 


Local  Address . 
Date 


Street  untl  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 
State 
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ers  were  employed  and  one-tenth  more 
wages  were  paid  out  in  the  entire  group 
than  in  November  of  last  year. 

"The  textiles  group  in  November  em- 
ployed 3  per  cent,  more  workers  than  in 
October  and  paid  out  4  per  cent,  more 
wages.  The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  con- 
stituted a  new  high  record  for  this  group. 
There  was  a  slight  decrease  of  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  but 
every  other  industry  in  the  group  reported 
gains.  Chief  among  these  was  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton-yarn  and  cotton  goods. 
As  compared  with  November,  1915,  one- 
twentieth  more  workers  were  employed 
and  one-sixth  more  wages  were  paid. 

"The  clothing,  millinery,  and  laundering 
group  had  a  negligible  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  employees  in  November  and  1  per 
cent,  reduction  in  amount  of  wages  paid. 
Two  industries  only — women's  clothing 
and  millinery — reported  decreased  ac- 
tivity. Men's  clothing  and  men's  shirts 
each  reported  a  gain  over  October,  but  a 
decrease  of  17  per  cent,  in  women's  cloth- 
ing and  a  sirrvlar  decrease  in  millinery 
counteracted  these  gains.  As  compared 
with  November,  1915,  there  were  2  per  cent, 
more  employees  and  one-tenth  more  wages 
paid. 

"The  food,  liquors,  and  tobacco  group 
employed  3  per  cent,  more  workers  and 
paid  out  5  per  cent,  more  wages  than  in 
October.  This  was  a  new  high  record  for 
wages  in  this  group  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  employees  since  October,  1914." 

COMMODITY  PRICES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1916,  the 
increase  in  retail  -  food  prices  in  Great 
Britain  over  those  for  July,  1914,  the 
year  before  the  war  began,  was  about  45 
per  cent.  On  January  1, 1917,  the  increase 
had  reached  87  per  cent.,  these  percentages 
being  based  on  statistics  collected  for  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  Labor  Gazette,  as  af- 
fecting upward  of  500  returns  as  to  principal 
articles  of  food  in  about  200  British  towns, 
having  populations  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
thousand,  and  in  about  250  of  smaller  size. 
The  average  percentage  by  which  prices  at 
the  beginning  of  1916  and  1917  exceeded 
the  normal  prices  of  July,  1914,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  printed  in  the  Lon- 
don Economist,  figures  for  large  towns  and 
for  small  towns  and  villages  being  shown 
separately : 


AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE   INCREASE 

SINCE 

JULY, 

1914 

Article 

Largo    Towns 
(Populations 
over  50,000) 

Small    Towns 
and  Villages 

United 
Kingdom 

Jan.  1, 
1916 

Jan.  1, 
1917 

Jan.  1, 
1916 

Jan.  1, 
1917 

Jan.  1, 
1916 

Jan.  1, 
1917 

Beef,  British- 
Ribs  

37 
51 

51 
70 

27 

4S 

45 
70 
31 
119 
46 
45 
'    49 
97 
30 

32 

30 

32 

8 

103 

nil 

66 
93 

90 
107 

61 
06 

90 

127 
60 

155 
84 
79 
61 

173 
59 

72 
70 
74 

25 
179 
138 

34 

39 

43 

57 

28 
34 

38 
56 
28 
75 
52 
39 
48 
89 
28 

36 

33 

32 

6 

102 

-10 

(dec.) 

62 

74 

81 
96 

57 
73 

83 

117 

53 

108 

93 

68 

50 

167 

54 

74 
71 
75 
25 
171 
105 

35 
45 

47 
63 

28 
41 

42 
63 
31 
97 
49 
42 
48 
93 
29 

34 

32 

32 

7 

105 

-5 
(dec.) 

64 

Thin  flank... 
Beef,     chilled    or 
frozen — 
Ribs 

84 

85 

Thin  flank 
Mutton,  British — 
Legs 

101 

59 
84 

Mutton,  frozen — 

86 

122 

Bacon  (streaky).. . 
Fish 

56 
131 

Flour 

88 

Bread 

73 

Tea 

51 

Sugar  (granulated ) 
Milk 

170 
57 

Butter — 
Fresh 

73 

Salt 

71 

75 

25 
175 

Potatoes 

122 

Gen.  pero'tage  inc. 

48 

91 

42 

83 

45 

87 

!li 


A 

$125,000,000 
industrial   ex- 
pansion  in  two 
years  is  enough  to 
make   business  inter- 
ests everywhere  look  to 
Baltimore  and  ask  "Why?" 

Here  are  the  reasons  given  by  industrial  leaders  in  the 
United  States — among  them  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company;  J.  E.  Aldred,  Capitalist;  M.  M. 
Upson,  Secretary  Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Co. ;  B.  W. 
Dudley,  President  Prudential  Oil  Company  (all  of  New 
York)— why  they  located  plants  in  Baltimore: 

1.  "Its  geographical  position  making  it  the  best  manufacturing  and 
distributing  point  on  the  Atlantic  Coast." 

2.  "The  nearness  of  Baltimore  to  the  coal  fields;  the  low  price  of  coal 
and  its  good  quality."  Coal  is  delivered  at  Sparrows  Point,  Baltimore, 
at  20  cents  per  gross  ton  less  than  at  Bethlehem  or  other  cities  simi- 
larly situated,  with  a  profitable  differential  over  other  seaport  cities. 

3.  "The  low  freight  rate  to  and  from  Baltimore  by  rail."  Baltimore  has 
a  3  cent  per  hundred  pounds  differential  under  New  York  and  Boston 
to  and  from  the  West;  a  2  cent  per  hundred  pounds  differential  under 
Philadelphia. 

4.  "The  low  cost  of  power — $.008  per  thousand  kilowatts  for  electricity; 
35  cents  per  thousand  feet  for  gas,  the  lowest  on  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board." 

5.  "The  deep  water  channel  which  permits  the  largest  ships  to  enter 
port  day  or  night."    Channel  has  a  depth  of  35  feet  from  ocean  to  piers. 

6.  "The  low  cost  of  living  in  Baltimore  and  the  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences within  reach  of  laboring  classes."  The  labor  is  permanent,  as 
Baltimore  has  a  larger  number  of  individual  home  owners  in  the 
laboring  classes  than  any  other  American  City. 

7.  "The  disposition  of  the  authorities  to  be  reasonable  about  tax  assess- 
ments and  the  co-operation  of  banks  and  the  city  officials."  Machinery 
and  tools  are  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  by  locating  in  Baltimore,  will  make 
a  saving  on  freight  rates  alone  of  $800,000  each  year.  This  is  equal 
to  5%  profit  on  an  investment  of  $16,000,000. 

Let  us  figure  with  you  how,  by  locating  your  factory  in  Baltimore, 
you  can  capitalize  its  many  advantages.  If  you  are  interested,  a 
special  representative  will  call  on  you  at  your  factory,  and  analyze 
your  specific  business  and  tell  you  what  Baltimore  has  to  offer. 

Write  today  for  book  of  Baltimore's  Advantages. 

MOVE  YOUR  PLANT  TO  BALTIMORE! 


Address,  Dept.  11 

City  Hall,  Baltimore. 


JAMES  H.  PRESTON, 

Mayor. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model,  go-page, 
1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ffEfSTifil ,'' 


in  case  or 

ACCIDENT  OR  ILLNESS 


Paid  bj  OUT  new  Premium  Dividend  Accident  A  Health  Policies. 
Also  $5000  on  death.  Premium  $15  or  $20  yearly.  We  want  Ag-ents  every. 
when?  to  sell  these  polices.  Bitr  money  made  by  hustlers.  For  particu- 
lars write       North  American  Accidenl  Insurance  Co..  DepL  E,  Newark.  N.  J 


HOT  SPRINGS 

ARKANSAS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure 

resort  in  the  world 

Owned  by  the 

U.  S.   Government 

The  curative  properties  of  the  waters  of  Arkan- 
sas Hot  Springs  are  known  the  world  over. 
Their  use  is  endorsed  and  regulated  by  the 
Government.  The  climate  is  bracing,  scenery 
beautiful,  social  life  and  sport  in  abundance. 

For  information,   illustrated 
booklet,  etc.,  write 

Department     of    the    Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Thla  advertisement  Inserted  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Route. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Round  the  Year 
in  the  Garden 

a  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  famous  gardening  expert. 
J  ust  the  thing  (or  the  amateur 
or  the  professional  who  is  in- 
terested in  keeping  his  garden 
beautiful  as  long  as  possible. 
Tells  all  about  the  flowers  of 
the  four  seasons  and  outlines 
the  work  of  each  month  in  the 
flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gar- 
den. October  is  the  first  month 
treated,  with  its  planting  of 
Spring  flowers,  lifting  of  the 
more  tender  plants,  and  plan- 
ning for  the  coming  year,  and 
follow  in  order.  You  will  find 
will  help  you  to  beautify  your 

garden  and  to  achieve  worth-while  results.    Crown  8ro. 

Cloth,  beautifully  illustrated  with  12  direct  color  photographs 

byH.E.Corke  and  6  4  half-tone  plates,  t2.00;bymail,$2. 12. 

Funk  4  W  agnails  Company,  SH  Fourth  avenue,  New  York 


the  other  eleven1  months 
here  a  host  of  things  that 


Throw 
the  Crank 
away.  ..] 
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Make  Your 
Phonograph  Electric 

Arnold  Phonomotor 

ery  record  perfect??  1?    'f'  i  Reproduces  ev- 

There  are  no   fluctGatton,    „  a^olate}y  noiseless. 

Starts  and   stons  at   th?  t7  *ld'!co^ant  s°™ds. 

greatest improveflitnt  on  nh h  of  a  button-     Th« 
""^uvement  on  phonographs  ever  devised. 

Write  for  1 0-Day  Trial 
Offer  and  Low  Price 

S|»™  ^da7  for  Particu- 
lars. Find  out  how  yoa 
can  test  this  wonderful 
ttotor  on  your  own 
phonograph  f  o  p  ten 
days  at  our  risk. 

Writ*  today. 

Arnold  Electric  Co 

Kacine.  Wu. 


The   Economist   explains   thnt   ;„ 

as  as  m™?  <L™ 

"wPiVh  )i  •  he  several  articles  were 

family  bud-erf  ™  n  hem  m  pre"war 
fortheeonsfderUl  aU°Wance  being  made 
from  «if  •   bIe  eeon°mies  which  result 

SSSSaassS 

from  tCIil P    '  eggs  were  eliminated 
butTer   and    ry'  margarin  ^tituted  for 

before  thp  K,r  fl,  M  that  Prevailing 
create  fnce  Julv  tI^^1  ^^age  in? 
87  would  be  45  y  W^h'rer16^  °f  **** 

rents    »wT      '       Cept  ^^  regard   to 
since  July    1914    in  f,  A  T^e  increase 


I  Travel  and  Pesorr 


Special  Cruise 


Under  the  American  Hag 

v  tSAVUKNG  march  iwT'- 
.  -  "  r,/''-  /  tlethone  <,r  Wi„ 

■ .    ,£,r-  Ys„.„,, 

bt.  Louis  Chiraco  c       ,.  uetr°II 

w-  .San  Francisco 


&T3KuShT1,:di,,g  food'  rent> clc 

abouteo^erc  ft  ;fttrS-eStimated  ' 
as  compared  with  ^  ^S^mg  of  19 

duties."  "»iug   irom    mcreas 

the  war.    The  nrS„„i     g     ,nto  "'^  ' 

ulation    in    market/    r>    •  ?  '  and.  mamJ 

year's  closing  price  for        ££  ^    Th 

30   r«    sn  closed  the  year  at  fron 


Directory 


5P 


The  Manor 

23  ALDEMARLE  PARK 
Asheville,  North  Carolina 
Jn   "The  Land  of  the  Sky  " 


Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 
18  Holes,  Turf  Greens 

Wrtte  for  Booklet  and  make   Reservations 


^^JLit. 


Classified    Coin 


NASSA 

The  winter  resort  of  perfect 
climate.  Brilliant  social  life 
at  large  hotels.  All  outdoor 
sports  Choice  of  rail  routes 
to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  thence 

JACKSONVILLE-NASSAU 

S-  S.   "PRINCE  ARTHUR,"  3000  ton, 

Twice-a-Week-Service 
A    few    desirable   staterooms  are 
available  on  certain  steamers  sail- 
ing weekly  from  New  York  direct 
to  Nassau. 

Full  information  and  literature  on  requat 

WARD  LINE 

New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

General  Offices 
W  of  Wall  Street  New  York  I 


The  Other  Side  of 
the  Lantern 


REAL    ESTATE 


FARSiV2EoD40R„VIT' DAIRY  «*STOci 

mum  Sgsr*52?  sa 

inmany  in^nc     Sfe,  ■  ffl.SST 
jT-r  «*«*«**  Treves.  LL.D.    ttS  fi^SsSmCS 


m  n 

PERSONAL 


A  Personauy  conducted  tour  around 

the^world  without  leaving  youTanu- 

'  ,l,r'  ,As  P^^ian  to  the  late  King 

SSnfet°tS^^enckwasfavOTed 
»n,  letters  of  introduction  whirl, 
enabled  him  to  see  every  phase  of 
We  (of  court  and  people)  in  thevari 
">-  countries  visited.  ApecuhLrfv 
graphic  style  enables  him  to  SeS 

-/■If,  ;   .."r"    Pnntin«s  have  been 
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Clolh.  popular  edition.  $2.25  net;  by  mail,  $2.40 

OnBMl    E4l,„„,    $4.00 net;    by    mail,  $4.21 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

3j4  Fourth  Arenne.  New  York 
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AMERICAN  COLLlfJTION^RVICE 

5b  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich?  ' 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 
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Funk  &  Wagnall,  Company,  New  York 
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CHANDLER   SIX   $(395 


THOUSANDS  of  men  choose  the  Chandler  because  of  its  mechanical 
superiority,  which  to  them  is  so  obvious,  while  other  thousands  choose 
it  for  its  beauty  of  design,  its  grace  of  line,  its  roominess  and  its  comfort. 
All  who  choose  the  Chandler  have  reason  for  pride  in  their  possession. 
For  this  splendid  car  combines,  in  an  unusual  degree,  good  taste,  style  and 
dependability. 

If  one  Chandler  feature  predominates  over  all  others,  it  is  doubtless  the 
exclusive  Chandler  motor,  now  commonly  called  "The  Marvelous  Motor," 
refined  throughout  four  years  of  conscientious  manufacture,  without 
radical  or  experimental  changes,  to  a  point  approximating  perfection. 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395 

Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395  Seven-Passenger  Convertible  Sedan,  $2095 

Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe,  $1995  Limousine,  $2695 

J II  prices   F.   O.  B.   Cleveland 
Dealers  in  Hundreds  of  Towns  and  Cities.        Catalog  Mailed  Upon  Request.        Address  Dept.  C 

CHANDLER  MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

New  York  Office:  1790  Broadway      CLEVELAND,  OHIO         Cable   Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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Successful 


Q/Imericas  Greatest 


America's  Greatest 
"Light  Six" 

$1595 


Q/Tmericas  Greatest  light  Twelve" 

Greater  power-longer  life-lower  upkeep  costs! 


8,000  miles  on  tires.    Remarkably  high 

A  100,000,000  mile     mileages  from  gas  and  oil.   A  mere  fraction  That  upkeep  will  be 

endurance  run      by     of  a  cent  per  mile  for  repairs.  Everywhere  extremely  low  for  years  to 

some    15,000    Haynes     you  hear  it  said  "The   Haynes   is  a  big,  come.  That  long  life  is 

Light  Six     owners     powerful  car  but  you  can  afford  to  run  it.'*  a  certainty.    That  de- 


during  the  past  2% 

years,  is  made  the  basis  for  all 

statements  herein  contained. 

For  the  1 91 7  Haynes  is  akin 
in  porwer-plant,  -weight  and  prin- 
cipal mechanical  structure  to 
Haynes  "Light  Sixes"  of  the 
last  33  months. 

Fifteen  thousand  owners  have 
found  these  cars  close  to  mechan- 
ical perfection.  A  few  minor 
structural  betterments  have  been 
the  limit  of  change.  This  de- 
spite   our   quarter -century    of 


The  Haynes  "Lisht  Six"- 
the  car  YOU  get  with  its  reg- 
ular stock  gear  ratio— will 
perform  for  years  as  follows: 

Any  speed  between  one  and  sixty 
miles  per  hour  without  shifting 
from  high  gear. 

Pick-up  from  a  stop  to  thirty  miles 
per  hour  in  7'/2  seconds. 

Climb  "low  gear"  grades  on  high. 

Develop  more  pulling  power  at 
moderate  speeds,  or  through 
sand,  mud  and  snow,  than  any 
other  3'/2  x  5-inch  6-cylinder 
motor. 


automobile  and  motor  building  experience. 

Thus — in  1917  cars,  which,  for  refinement  and  suc^  use  mean  everything. 
modernness  of  equipment,  excel   all    other  new  And  such  is  the  100,000,000  mile  "endurance 

models— are  you  able  to  know  accurately  in  ad-  run"  which  assures  the  long  life  and  permanently 

vance:     That  good  performance  is  permanent.  low  after  costs  of  each  Haynes. 


Haynes  "Light  Six" 

Open  Cars 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car    • 
Four-passenger  Roadster      •     - 
Seven-passenger  Touring  Car  -     • 

Closed  Cars 
Five-passenger  Sedan  .... 
Seven-passenger  Sedan   .... 
Wire  Wheels  Extra 
All prices/,  o.  b.  Kokont* 


11595 
17*5 
1725 


$2260 
2390 


Catalog  of  Haynes  "Light  Six"  and  "Light  Twelve"  models 
— together  with  name  of  nearest  representative — on  request. 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
32  South  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Ind. 
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preciation  will  be  slight. 

"Demonstrations" prove  little. 
What  "doctored  up,"  specially- 
geared  "stock"  cars,  nursed 
along  by  skilled  professionals, 
can  do,  proves  nothing. 

But  take  15,000  cars.  Let 
15,000  average  everyday  motor- 
ists run  them  for  100,000,000 
miles.  Let  them  drive  over  all 
kinds  of  roads — in  weather  fair 
and  foul — for  periods  up  to 
nearly  three  years.  There  you 
have  a  test.     There  you  have 


iave  a  test, 
a.  true  examination  for  endurance.     The  results  ot 


Haynes  "Light  Twelve" 
Open  Cars 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car  .  $2095 
Four-passenger  Roadster  •  -  -  222S 
Seven-passenger  Touring  Car    •      2225 

Closed  Cars 

Five-passenger  Sedan    ....  |27o0 

Seven-passenger  Sedan    -    -     .    .  2690 

Wire  II  'heels  Included 

All  Prices/,  o.  b.   Kokomo 
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"GIVE  ITS  FOOD,  MR.  MAYOR!     OUR  CHILDREN  ARE   STARVING!" 

WOMEN  OF  NEW  YORK'S  EAST  SIDE  CLAMORING  BEFORE  THE  CITY  HALL  FOR  RELIEF  FROM  THE  HIGH   COST  OF   LIVING. 


FOOD   RIOTS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


HUNGER  RIOTS  in  the  Holiest  city  of  the  Union  in  a 
period  of  unprecedented  national  prosperity  are  star- 
tling enough  to  arrest  the  attention  of  our  city,  State, 
ind  Federal  legislators  even  at  a  time  when  the  shadow  of 
mpending  war  obscures  all  minor  issues.  Almost  as  if  by 
areconcerted  signal,  on  February  20,  the  women  of  various 
tenement  districts  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  began  a  campaign 
>f  riotous  protest  against  the  high  price  of  food  in  the  local 
-narkets.  They  upset  the  push-carts  and  barrows  of  the  food- 
>edlers,  and  in  some  cases  threw  kerosene  on  the  stock.  They 
mprovised  boycotts  and  drove  away  intending  purchasers. 
Hundreds  of  women  of  the  East  Side  marched  to  the  City  HalU 
shouting  "Give  us  food!"  "Feed  our  children!"  And  later 
i  mass-meeting  adopted  resolutions  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
nent  for  relief. 

"Those  who  are  hungry  are  increasing  by  thousands  as  the 
;ost  of  living  ascends  the  scale,"  declares  Senator  Norris,  of 
SFebraska,  and  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  sees  a  parallel  between 
aresent  conditions  in  this  country  and  those  which  Immediately 


preceded  the  revolution  in  France,  when  the  people  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Versailles  crying  for  bread.  Even  if  the 
charge  is  true  that  these  riots  are  being  stage-managed  and 
accelerated  by  agents  of  the  Central  Powers  who  wish  to  see 
Congress  supplement  Germany's  submarine  campaign  by 
placing  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
Entente  Allies,  they  nevertheless  emphasize  a  situation  which 
bears  with  special  severity  upon  the  poor  of  our  cities.  As  the 
Xew  York  Tribune  remarks,  "the  plain  fact  is  that  in  a  year  of 
unparalleled  'prosperity,'  with  wages  in  many  industries  in- 
creased and  unemployment  almost  an  unknown  quantity,  there 
is  wide-spread  discontent,  discomfort,  actual  suffering  among 
workers  because  of  the  cost  of  foods."  Whatever  the  other 
influences  that  may  have  contributed  to  the  recent  riotous 
demonstrations  of  incensed  housewives  in  New  York's  tenement 
districts,  editorial  observers  point  out,  the  pressure  of  rising 
food-prices  is  a  fact,  and  is  not  to  be  ignored.  How  much  of  this 
pressure  is  due  to  the  world-wide  shortage  in  crops  and  the  drain 
made  upon  the  supply  by  the  warring  nations,  and  how  much  to 
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such  factors  as  the  greed  of  food-speculators,  the  congestion  of 
the  railroads,  and  the  scarcity  of  agricultural  labor,  are  questions 
upon  which  even  expert  opinion  has  not  yet  reached  an  agree- 
ment. To  shed  light  upon  this  subject,  and  to  provide  remedies 
if  possible,  President  Wilson  has  directed  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  "to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  relating  to  the 
production,  ownership,  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution 
of  foodstuffs." 

Meanwhile  we  learn  from  the  New  York  market  reports  that 
the  prices  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  onions  are  now  twice  what 
they  were  in  Civil-War  times;    that  in    a    brief    two    months 


I'JIE   MAILED   FOOT— ASD  THE  CONSUMER. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Eiening  Post. 

potatoes  have  gone  up  100  per  cent.;  onions,  366  per  cent.;  cab- 
bages, 212 1 .,  percent.;  beans,  300  per  cent.;  and  beets,  100 
per  cent.  A  Chicago  dispatch  quotes  representatives  of  the 
packers  as  predicting  a  \\<-w  increase  of  from  L0  to  10  per  cent, 
in  retail  prices  of  meats.  Reports  from  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee, 
and  Omaha  agree  in  their  accounts  of  steadilj  soaring  food- 
prices.  And  Mr.  .los.ph  Eartigan,  New  York's  Commissioner 
of  Weights  and  Measures  and  Secretary  of  Mayor  MitcheTs 
Committee  on  Food  Supply,  predicts  that  unless  the  spring 
crop  of  garden-truci  from  the  South  and  Southwest  proves  un- 
usually large,  this  city  will  have  to  face  a  period  of  high  prices 
for  foods  luffs  unparalleled  in  its  history.  Talking  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Commissioner  Hartigan 
emphasized  these  three  underlying  factors  in  the  present  situation: 

"Subnormal  production.  The  failure  or  partial  failure  of  cer- 
tain crops  has  greatly  decreased   the  supply  of  food-products. 

"An  abnormal  amount  of  e.vports.  Since  the  war  began,  and 
especially  within  the  last  six  months,  an  excessive  amount  of 
food-products  baa  gone  oul  of  this  country  to  help  feed  Europe. 

"A  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  foodstuffs  in  this 
country.  t\]»-  primarily  to  the  general  prosperity  brought  on  by 
the  war,  which  has  cau  ed  many  American  families  to  increase 

th(  ir    table    expenditures." 

Condition-  are  aggravated,   loo,   he  said,   by  speculation: 

"  It  seems  to  be  an  individual  privilege  for  anj  dealer  In  food- 
products  in  this  country  to  hold   ba.d,   hjs  supplies  for  higher 
prices,  if  he  chooa     to  do  so.     There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
i   way  as  yet  to  stop  this  practise.     There  have  been  in- 


vestigations and  inquiries  going  on  for  the  last  two  and  a  half 
years,  and  yet  nobody  has  ever  been  arrested  or  indicted  or  fined." 
And  then  he  added  more  ominously: 

"I  am  afraid  that  New  York  will  experience  such  high  prices 
in  the  next  three  months  as  to  make  the  situation  alarming. 

"Wholesale  dealers  state  that  canned  foods  are  disappearing 
from  the  market  and  that  reserve  stocks  are  entirely  wiped  out 
This  condition  is  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  vast  amount  of  canned 
and  preserved  foodstuffs  purchased  here  by  foreign  countries 
for  future  shipment. 

"Cereals  in  enormous  quantities  are  being  shipped  out  of  the 
country.  Wholesale  dealers  complain  that  they  can  not  fill 
retail  orders.  One  large  cereal  concern  is  reported  to  have  con- 
tracted for  100,000  barrels  of  prepared  oats  to  be  delivered  at 
seaboard  before  June  1,  1917." 

Representative  Meyer  London,  Socialist  Congressman  from 
New  York  City,  makes  this  contribution  to  the  discussion: 

"A  dollar  now  is  worth  only  12  or  15  cents  of  its  normal  value 
as  far  as  its  food-purchasing  value  is  concerned 

"The  most  remarkable  thing  about  conditions  in  New  York 
is  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  wages  in  the  biggest  industry 
in  New  York  City  and  State— the  clothing  industry.  This 
usually  is  a  safe  barometer  that  reflects  any  prosperity.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  prosperity  somewhere,  and  prosperity 
usually  is  reflected  first  in  the  industries  that  furnish  the  neces- 
sities of  life— food  and  clothing.  The  only  explanation  I  can 
tind  is  that  the  enormous  increases  in  food-prices  have  eaten 
up  increased  wages  so  that  the  masses  are  not  even  able  to  buy 
an  extra  suit  of  clothes. 

"Prosperity,  of  course,  is  with  us  somewhere,  but  it  has  not 
come  down  to  the  great  masses  of  the  poor,  who  usually  are  the 
first  to  feel  prosperity  or  hard  times.  I  believe  there  is  no 
solution  now  but  national  regulation  of  food." 

Another  suggestion  is  offered  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Griffen,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  who  urges  the  railroads  to  give 
right  of  way  to  shipments  of  foodstuffs.  In  a  telegram  addrest 
to  the  presidents  of  the  Eastern  railroads,  he  says: 

"Despite  all  your  assurances,  no  relief  has  been  afforded  to 
move  grain  and  other  food-products  out  of  Chicago. 

'The  present  scarcity  of  supplies  borders  on  famine  in  many 
communities,  with  consequent  inflation  of  values  directly  charge- 
able to  the  failure  of  railroads  to  meet  this  national  emergency. 

"  I  request  that  instructions  be  issued  by  you  forthwith 
prohibiting  movement  of  any  freight  at  this  time  except  food- 
stuffs, coal,  and  other  commodities  necessary  to  sustain  human 
and  animal  life. 

"Unless  this  is  done  there  is  great  danger  of  riot  and  anarchy 
throughout  this  land.  The  present  situation  is  largely  caused 
by  railroads  giving  preference  to  commodities  other  than  those 
necessary  to  maintain  life.  Failure  to  meet  the  situation  is 
squarely  up  to  the  railroads." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  tells  of  one  commission  merchant 
who  made  a  profit  recently  of  $500,000  in  onions,  which  he 
bought  at  $3  a  bag  and  sold  at  $14.  The  food-speculator  is 
the  real  cause  of  food-riots,  thinks  the  New  York  World,  which 
urges  the  State  to  exercise  its  police  power  and  take  over  the  food- 
supply  "by  due  process  of  law,"  for  a  "just  compensation"  to 
be  later  determined.  Governor  Whitman,  recognizing  the 
situation  as  "the  most  serious,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  this 
State,"  gave  his  approval  to  a  pending  bill  which  would  empower 
a  Food  and  Markets  Commission,  "in  case  of  an  emergency 
creating  or  threatening  to  create  a  scarcity  of  food,"  to  "take 
such  measures  to  secure  relief  as  it  may  deem  desirable."  Of 
I  his  emergency  clause  the  Governor  says: 

In  my  opinion  it,  will  enable  the  commission  to  commandeer 
food  anywhere  within  the  State  in  a  lime  of  crying  necessity 
such  as  the  present.  I  think  it  would  enable  the  commission 
to  fake  over  cold-storage  plants  and  administer  them  on  behalf 
of  the  Slate  in  the  interest  of  distribution  along  lines  that  would 
quickly  relieve  a  stringency  in  food.     I   think  that  under  this 

clause  the  dictatorship  in  force  in  Germany  could  be  duplicated 
here,  always  providing  that  the  emergency  exists." 

The   Evening  Post  cites  figures  to  show  that  on  January    I, 
four-fifths  of  the  potato-crop  of  New  York  State  was  being  held 
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back  by  the  farmers  for  higher  prices. 
(Uobe  we  read: 


And  in  1  ho  New  York 


"In  1916  the  country  produced  400,000,000  fewer  bushels  of 
corn  than  in  1915;  of  wheat,  400,000,000  fewer  bushels;  of  oats, 
200,000,000  fewer  bushels;  of  barley,  50,000,000  fewer  bushels;  of 
potatoes,  100,000,000  fewer  bushels.  In  these  five  crops  produc- 
tion was  down  1,150,000,000  bushels,  or  ten  bushels  pe  rcapita. 

"A  glance  at  these  figures  sufficiently  indicates  one  cause  of 
higher  prices,  and  the  cause  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  suggest 
that  noisy  visits  to  the  Mayor  will  not  remove  it. 

"Yet  things  can  be  done  lhat  are  not  done.  The  American 
system  of  distribution  is  wasteful  and  extravagant.  Speculators 
in  supplies  are  permitted  to  extort.  Retailing  has  overhead 
expenses  that  require  too  high  a  profit  percentage.  Toll-takers 
of  all  kinds  have  successfully  interposed  themselves  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Rents  going  to  landlords  are  higher 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in  I  lie  world.  We  have  no 
market  system,  and  attempt  to  get  along  with  methods  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  a  village,  but  not  to  a  concentrated  popu- 
lation of  6,000,000. 

"These  things  have  long  been  known,  yet  neither  the  City 
Hall,  nor  Albany,  nor  Washington  does  anything  to  the  purpose. 
From  time  to  time  there  are  'investigations,'  but  no  results. 
Few  are  disposed  to  grapple  with  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
and  when  any  one  makes  any  definite  practical  proposal,  he 
is  fallen  on  by  all  sorts  of  special  interests  which  have  a  pecuniary 
concern  in  perpetuating  bad  conditions." 

The  inquiry  into  food-conditions  called  for  by  President  Wil- 
son is  to  be  conducted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  considered  under  ten  heads,  as  follows: 

"Meat  and  meat  products,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 
including  cold  storage,  fish,  cereals  and  milling  products,  vege- 
table oils,  perishable  fruits,  sugar  and  canned  goods,  perishable 
vegetables  and  ice." 

Upon  the  findings  of  this  investigation,  Washington  dispatches 
tell  us,  the  President  intends  to  formulate  a  program  of  remedy, 
legislative  or  administrative,  or  both.  How  soon  we  may  ex- 
pect relief  by  this  route  is  not  stated.  In  a  letter  sent  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  says  in  part: 

"While  the  population  of  the  nation  has  increased  26,000,000 
since  1900,  the  production  of  the  two  leading  cereals,  corn  and 
wheat,  while  tending  to  increase,  has  shown  only  a  slight  advance, 
and  that  of  the  meat  products  in  the  same  period  has  shown  an' 
increase  of  only  3,500,000  pounds— a  decrease  of  twenty-nine 
pounds  per  capita. 

"Much  can  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  change  this  situa- 
tion through  improved  methods  of  production  and  through  the 
control  or  eradication  of  plant  and  animal  diseases.  But  there 
are  problems  also  of  distribution;  and,  in  some  respects,  the 
problems  presented  in  this  Held  are  the  more  difficult.'. 
If  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  no  sufficient  incentive  to  enlarge 
production  if  there  does  not  exist  an  unobstructed  and  econom- 
icaJ  system  of  distribution.  Unjustifiable  fluctuations  in  prices 
are  not  merely  demoralizing;  they  inevitably  deter  adequate 
production. 

"It  has  been  alleged  before  committees  of  the  Congress  and 
?lsewhero  that  the  course  of  trade  in  important  food  producls 
is  not  free,  but  is  restricted  and  controlled  by  artificial  and 
illegal  means.  It  is  of  the  highest  public  concern  to  ascertain 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  allegations.  No  business  can  be 
transacted  effectively  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  If  the 
allegations  are  well  grounded  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  and 
JXtent  of  the  evils  and  abuses  he  accurately  determined,  so  that 
proper  remedies,  legislative  or  administrative-,  may  be  applied. 
If  they  are  not  true  it  is  equally  essential  thai  the  public  be 
nformed,  so  that  unrest   and  dissatisfaction   may  be  allayed." 

To  the  Milwaukee  Lender  (Socialist)  an  investigation  now 
;eems  like  locking  the  barn-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  be- 
cause "our  surplus  food-supply  has  already  been  shipped  abroad." 
But  the  Chicago  Herald  rejoices  at  the  possibility  of  a  "real" 
nvestigation  at  last: 

"The  country  is  in  the  mood  for  an  investigation  that  will 
>e  long  and  deep  and  thorough.  It  is  tired  of  these  continued 
lurries  about  high  prices  'hat  get  nothing  except  possibly  a  poli- 
ieian  into  <  Congress  or  some  other  job  or  into  the  newspapers." 


NEW   TREATMENT   FOR   OLD    TREATIES 

EVEN  WHILE  DR.  ZIMMERMANN,  German  Foreign 
Secretary,  was  declaring  thai  there  could  be  "no  step 
backward"  in  the  new  submarine  campaign  that  might 
send  American  citizens  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  other  high 
authorities  in  Berlin,  so  the  New  York  Sun  observed  with 
amazement,  "were  invoking  our  old  treaty  of  L828  with  Prussia 
for  the  protection  of  Germans  in  America  against  internment  if 
hostilities  should  break  out."     This  amazement  was  shared  by  a 
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WANTED— 
— Evans  in  th%  Baltimore  American. 

goodly  number  of  the  Sun's  contemporaries.  Germany,  pro- 
tested the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  evidently  considers  Article  X^IIl 
of  the  1828  treaty,  which  would  protect  her  citizens,  "a  sacred 
document."  while  Article  XII.  which  should  protect  our  ships, 
"is  a  mere  scrap  of  paper."  The  New  York  World  is  no  more 
emphatic  than  dozens  of  other  dailies  iu  exclaiming  that  when 
our  ships  "were  warned  off  the  sea"  by  Germany,  the  century-old 
agreement  "was  ripped  to  ribbons."  Even  the  Milwaukee  hinder, 
edited  by  a  pacifist  Socialist  of  Austrian  birth,  finds  it  difficult 
understand  how  Germany,  under  this  treaty,  can  "find  sanction 
for  its  submarine  campaign  as  it  affects  American  shipping." 

Twice,  it  is  noted  in  the  daily  press,  have  events  focused 
attention  upon  this  "musty  old  document"  -first,  when  both 
Germany  and  tin-  United  States  admitted  its  bearing  on  the 
William  /'.  Frye  case,  and  more  recently  when  the  German  For- 
eign Office  prest  the  departing  American  Ambassador  to  reaffirm 
and  enlarge  the  treaty  provisions  relating  to  citizens  of  either 
nation  left  war-bound  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other.  In 
\iew  of  the  '•negation"  of  other  provisions  by  tin-  German  war- 
zone  decree,  this  suggestion  is  set  down  h\  the  Philadelphia 
Record  as  a  noteworthy  "exhibition  of  nerve,"  and  the  subsequent 
similar  communication  through  tin-  S^i>»  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington is  held  to  be  "equally  impertinent." 

In  Mew  of  these  incidents  and  the  heated  editorial  discussion 
of  the  Prussian  treaty  or  treaties,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  exact  status  and  history  of  these  agreements.  The  New 
"i  ork  Sun  has  called  attention  to  some  of  the  essential  facts  in  a 
notable  editorial,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Edmunds,  lecturer  on  inter- 
national law-  in  the  St.  Louis  University  Law  School,  has  written 
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ie  New  York  Times  a  letter  elucidating  certain  phases  of  this 
)ter  in  our  diplomatic  history.  From  these  two  sources, 
demented  by  other  newspaper  articles,  are  taken  the  fol- 
ng  paragraphs  of  quotation  and  explanation: 

he  first  treaty  of  "commerce  and  amity"  between  the 
ted  States  and  Prussia  dates  from  1785,  before  the  one 
ltry  had  found  her  Constitution  and  the  other  had  lost  her 
lerick  the  Great;  the  American  negotiators  were  Benjamin 
iklin,    Thomas  Jefferson,    and  John  Adams.     This   treaty 

revised  in  1799,  while  John  Quincy  Adams  was  our  repre- 
ative  in  Berlin.  In  1810  this  second  treaty  expired  by  time 
t,  but  it  was  revived  in  1828.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
r  and  Ludwig  Niederstetter,  representing  Prussia,  signed 
r  names  to  an  instrument  reaffirming  certain  portions  of  the 
treaties,  it  being  expressly  stated  that  Article  XII  of  the 
ty  concluded  between  the  parties  in  1785,  and  Articles  XIII 
LXIV,  inclusive,  of  the  similar  treaty  concluded  at  Berlin 
799,  "are  hereby  revived  with  the  same  force  and  virtue 

they  made  part  of  the  context  of  the  present  treaty"  of  1828. 
rticle  XXIII,  of  1799,  thus  reenacted  in  1828,  contains  those 
asions  which  the  Germans  would  now  like  to  see  reaffirmed 

i-xpanded  by  our  Government.     It  is  effective  in  case  of 

between  the  United  States  and   Prussia   (now  represented 
;he  German  Empire).     In  the  first  place,  it  says: 
If  war  should  arise  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the 
chants  of  either  country  then  residing  in  the  other  shall  be 
wed  nine  months  to  collect  their  debts  and  settle  their  affairs, 

may  depart  freely,  carrying  off  all  their  effects  without 
estation  or  hindrance." 

urther  provisions  of  this  portion  of  the  treaty  relate  to  the 
/tment  of  women  and  children,  scholars,  fishermen,  and 
zans  carrying  on  their  peaceful  occupations  in  unfortified 
;es,  and  also  to  the  humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
m  by  either  side.     The  above  provisions  are  clinched  by 

general  declaration: 
Neither   the    pretense    that   war   dissolves   all   treaties,   nor 

other  whatever,  shall  be  considered  as  annulling  or  sus- 
ding  tins  or  the  next  preceding  article;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  the  state  of  war  is  precisely  that  for  which  they  are  provided, 

during  which  thej  are  to  b*e  as  sacredly  observed  as  the 
»1  acknowledged  articles  in  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations." 
Lll  this,  which  so  interests  W'ilhelmst  rasse,  comes  into  play 
y  when  and  if  the  peace  of  a  century  and  a  half  between  the 
ted  states  and  Germany  is  broken.  Certain  other  provisions, 
int  to  be  effective  wheneves  one  <>r  the  two  signatory  nations 
t  war  with  a  third  Power,  are  of  very  much  more  pressing 
cern    to    the    editors  of   the   American    press.      In   particular, 

Article   XII   of   1785,  reaffirmed   in    L828,  has  been  found 

•nsely  interesting.      It    reads  as  follows: 

If  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war 
h  any  other  Power,  t  he  free  intercourse  and  eoinmerc  •  of  I  he 
jects  or  citizen-  of  the  party  remaining  neuter  with  the 
ligerenl   Powers  shall  not   be  interrupted.     On  the  contrary., 

hat  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  part}   may 


navigate  freely  to  and  from  the  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  free  vessels  making  free  goods,  insomuch  as 
all  things  shall  be  adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on  board  any 
vessel  belonging  to  the  neutral  party,  altho  such  things  belong 
to  an  enemy  of  the  other;  and  the  same  freedom  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vessel,  altho 
they  should  be  enemies  to  the  other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers 
in  actual  service  "of  such  enemy." 

The  revived  Articles  XIII,  XIV,  and  XV  from  the  treaty 
of  1799  provide  that  contraband  carried  in  neutral  bottoms  may 
not  be  confiscated,  but  must  be  duly  paid  for ;  after  a  contra- 
band cargo  is  removed,  a  neutal  vessel  must  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  destination.  If  a  neutral  merchantman  is  convoyed 
by  a  neutral  man-of-war,  the  war-ship's  commander  has  but  to 
state  that  the  other  ship  is  under  his  protection  to  establish  the 
status  of  ship  and  cargo  without  further  examination. 

Read  this  part  of  the  treaty — more  especially  that  Article 
XII — says  the  New  York  Sun,  "and  remember  that  it  is  writ- 
ten on  the  same  scrap  of  paper  where  are  recorded  the  contract 
engagements  to  which  statesmen  at  Berlin  now  call  attention 
and  which  Berlin  asks  us  to  reaffirm."  Washington  is  no  longer 
under  obligation  to  consider  the  Prussian  treaties,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  since  they  are  no  longer  in  existence; 
Berlin  is  "demanding  recognition  of  the  non-existent." 

But  to  so  good  an  authority  on  international  law  as  Prof. 
Ellery  C.  Stowell,  of  Columbia  University,  this  position  seems 
quite  untenable.  Germany  might  violate  the  treaty  articles 
relating  to  neutrality,  and  "with  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
those  articles  would  be  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two 
articles  relating  to  the  state  of  war  are  as  distinct  as  tho  they 
had  been  included  in  a  separate  treaty."  They  are  made 
especially  and  solely  "for  the  event  of  war,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  cause,"  says  Professor  Stowell,  as  quoted  in  the  New 
York  papers,  and  the  United  States  will,  therefore,  strictly 
observe  them.  In  any  event,  he  adds,  "they  are  nothing  but 
what  any  civilized  state  should  accord  on  the  basis  of  humanity." 

The  changes  suggested  by  Germany  would  amplify  the  exist- 
ing treaty  so  as  to  place  Germans  in  this  country  and  Americans 
in  Germany,  in  case  of  war,  on  almost  exactly  the  same  footing 
as  neutrals,  and  for  an  indefinite  time,  instead  of  the  nine 
months'  period  provided  in  the  treaty. 

These  suggestions  are  to  be  ignored  by  our  Government,  the 
New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  learns.  But 
the  President  has  relieved  the  anxiety  of  some  aliens  lest  their 
hank-deposits  should  be  seized  in  case;  of  war  by  authorizing 
the  Statemenl  that  "all  such  fears  are  entirely  unfounded." 
This  the  Vew-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  hails  "as  a  word  of  deli- 
verance" which  is  "better  than  treaties." 


MOKE  WATCHF1  L  WAITINti. 


Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Sens. 
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WHERE  THE  OTHER  NEUTRALS  STAND 

THE  "CYNICAL  SATISFACTION"  of  the  German 
press  that  the  "other  neutrals"  did  not  break  with 
Germany  impels  some  of  our  editorial  observers,  such 
as  the  Philadelphia  Record,  to  assert  (hat  nevertheless  their 
judgment  is  exactly  the  same  as  (hat  of  the  United  Slates,  (hat 
the  German  course  is  "a  violation  of  the  law  of  uations  and  of 
the  law  of  civilization."  And  the  Seattle  Times  says  an  act 
which  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  is  "heroic,"  in  their 
case  "might  border  on  insanity." 
The  New  York  World  cites 
Berlin  newspapers  as  attributing 
the  course  of  the  small  neutral 
nations  to  the  sad  fate  of  llou- 
mania,  and  remarks  that  nothing 
is  said  of  the  tragedy  of  Belgium, 
which  is  "infinitely  more  a  de- 
terrent and  formerly  quite  as 
much  a  Prussian  boast."  Aside 
from  the  United  Stales  and 
Latin  America,  we  are  further 
informed,  neutrals  in  this  con- 
flict are  "weak  either  in  men  or 
in  money  or  in  their  exposure  to 
attack,"  but  their  moral  influ- 
ence is  "emphatically  on  the  side 
of  the  President,"  who  probably 
never  expected  anything  more. 

The  roll-call  of  neutral  opinion 
on  Germany's  course  of  action, 
remarks  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
is  virtually  complete  with  the 
tripartite  protest  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  it 
adds  "(hat  practically  the  whole 
non-belligerent  world  has  told 
Germany  in  words  of  varying 
force  but  of  single  import  what 
it    thinks    of    the    prognim    she 

claims  'moral  grounds'  for  inaugurating."  Sweden  gives  out. 
the  text,  of  the  joint  note,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  which 
declares  that  the  Teuton  blockade  is  illegal  because  of  distance 
from  shore,  lack  of  prize-court  provision,  dangerous  operation 
by  means  of  submarines,  lack  of  distinction  among  victims, 
trespass  upon  traffic  between  neutrals,  etc.     We  read  also  that — 

"Berlin  is  fold  that  full  reservations  are  made  not  only  for 
'material  damage,'  but  also  for  the  vital  issue  concerned — 'loss 
of  human  lives.' 

"Holland  on  February  7  told  Berlin  that  if  'can  only  see  in 
such  destruction  of  neutral  ships  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  to  say  nothing  of  an  attack  upon  (he  laws  of  humanity.' 

"The  Spanish  Premier  has  said:  'If  was  our  absolute  duty, 
incumbent  on  all  governments,  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro]>- 
erties  of  our  citizens  against,  illegal  attacks.' 

"Switzerland  'protests  energetically'  against  the  'attack 
upon  the  rights  of  peaceful  commerce.' 

"Brazil  has  protested  to  Berlin  against  the  'imminent  menace 
of  unjust,  sacrifice  of  lives,  destruction  of  property,  and  whole- 
sale disturbance  of  commercial  transactions.' 

"Peru  serves  notice  that  it  considers  the  /'-boat  program 
'opposed  to  international  law  and  the  legal  rights  of  neutrals." 
Bolivia  uses  still  stronger  language.  Argentina  laments  "such 
extreme  measures,"  and  expresses  opinion  by  inference  in  saying 
it  will  in  cases  that  arise  apply  'principles  and  fundamental 
rules  of  international  law  ." 

"China,  flatly  tells  Berlin  that  the  consequence  of  the  new 
program  'imperiling  lives  and  property  in  violation  of  inter- 
national law'  will  be  a  severance  of  relations. 

"And  all  the  neutrals,  including  even  Greece,  serve  notice 
of  full  reservation  of  rights  of  their  ships  and  citizens. 

"The  whole' world  the  joint  'opinion  of  mankind' — points 
the  finger  of  accusation  at  Germany  as  a  deliberately  law- 
breaking  criminal." 


While  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  refusal  of  the 
European  neutrals  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  United  Stat. 
the  Chicago  Post,  it  is  more  so  in  the  case  of  South-American 
countries,  who  could  risk  bill  little  in  making  common  cause 
with  us.  These  nations  that  now  hold  hack  are  forfeiting  their 
righl  to  a  determining  part  in  the  ultimate  readjustment,  which 
The  Post  conceives  to  be  "the  most  seri<,u>  phase  of  their  caution-, 
policies,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"For  (his  reason  it   would  be  well  could   the   western   world  l>e 

represented  by  both  northern 
and  southern  continents.  The 
United  States  would  welcome 
the  comradeship  of  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  These 
four  great  republics  could  s|>eak 
for  the  democracies  of  the 
Americas  in  a  voice  of  power. 

"For  this  reason,  too,  it  would 
be  well  if  the  claims  of  the  smaller 
nationalities,  now  represented  by 
Belgium,  Servia.  Montenegro, 
and  Roumania,  could  be  strength- 
ened by  the  pleas  of  Holland. 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland." 

But  the  New  York  Herald 
points  out  that  the  attitude  of 
I  he  neutrals  of  South  and  Central 
America  is  dictated  by  the  diplo- 
matic situation  in  which  they 
find  themselves.  This  situation  i-< 
'"that  of  the  I'nited  States  before 
the  sending  of  the  Sussex  ultima- 
tum on  'April  19  of  last  year." 
They  have  not  had  the  direct  issues 

with  Germany  that  we  have  had. 
it  is  pointed  out,  however  much 
they  approve  the  stand  taken  by 
this  Government  in  the  Sussex 
case,  and  the  step  made  necessary 
by  Germany's  recantation  of  its 
pledges  following  that  affair.  The 
fad  is.  The  Herald  adds,  that  "diplomatically  the  Sussex  ultima- 
tum and  the  resultant  understanding  was  ours,  not  theirs. " 

Altho  the  other  neutral  nations  have  not  severed  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
they  have  nevertheless  made  clear  their  attitude  toward  that 
nation's  policy  of  '"lawless  and  inhuman  warfare  at  sea."  And 
this  fact,  "When  it  penetrates  to  the  consciousness  of  the  German 
people,"  will  not  be  without  effect.      For — 

"In  the  end  a  nation  even  in  desperate  mood  must  experience 
a  sense  of  recoil  and  apprehension  when  it  is  made  aware  (hat 
its  policy  goes  counter  to  the  deeply  rooted  convictions  of  the 
on  ilized  world." 

Admiration  for  China  is  exprest  in  many  quarters  because  that 
Government  of  all  (he  Powers  (hat  have  followed  the  lead  of  the 
I'nited  Stales  in  notes  of  protest  to  Germany,  remarks  the  Brdok- 
lyu  Eagle,  is  the  mosl  aggressive,  (ho  "(he  dignity  of  (he  Orient  " 
is  in  her  phrasing,  and  this  journal  quotes  from  the  document  the 
declaration  that  "if.  contrary  to  expectation,  this  protest  be  in- 
effective, China  will  be  constrained,  to  ils  profound  regret,  to  se\er 
diplomatic  relations."  '"No  weasel  words"  are  these,  comments 
The  Eagle,  and  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  points  out  that — ■ 

•China  will  not  be  able  to  do  much  physically  in  the  event 
of  a  war  between  the  United  siates  and  Germany,  but  (his 
action  shows  thai  the  Chinese  heart  is  located  in  the  right  place. 
China  dots  nol  forget  (hat  (he  United  States  was  (he  firs!  nation 
to  recognize  the  new  Chinese  republic;  neither  does  ii  forget 
that  (he  Kaiser's  orders  to  the  German  portion  of  (he  punitive 
expedition  into  China,  on  (he  occasion  of  (he  Boxer  insurrec- 
tion, were  characterized  by  great  severity,  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  orders  issued  to  troops  of  other  nations." 


GERMAN   NOTTON   OF   NEUTRALS'  PLACE. 

— Tluirlby  in  (he  Seattle  Daily  Times. 
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ONE  OF  THE  550  -SEA  WASPS"  BUILT  BY  AN   AMERICAN    FIRM    FOR   THE    BRITISH    NAVY. 

These  "submarine  chasers"  are  80  feet  long,  draw  only  4.^  feet  of  water,  have  a  speed  of  22  knots,  and  can  (urn  in  their  own  length.     Each 

is  aimed  with  a  3-inch  rapid-fire  gun  on  the  forward  deck. 


w  LIMITED-LIABILITY  "   WAR 

IN  CASK  WAR  COMES  with  Germany,  whal  is  to  be  our 
relationship  with  the  Entente  Alliance?  This  is  a  dif- 
ficult question  which  the  Newark  News  would  have  us  con- 
sider thoroughly  in  advance.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  our 
reluctance  to  become  entangled  in  •"any  territorial  or  com- 
mercial aspirations"'  held  by  the  Alliance,  and,  on  the  other,  our 
purpose  'Mo  fight  Germany  in  the  most  effective  way  possible, 
if  it  comes  to  war."  Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Yillanl  recently 
returned  a  categorical  "No"  to  the  question  whether  he  would 
resisl  an  invasion  of  America.  On  the  very  same  day  Congress- 
man Callawa\  iDrii..,  Texas)  publicly  asserted  that  it  would 
be  "cow anil \  for  the  United  States  now,  or  at  an\  other  time, 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  declare  war  on  Germany."  Now 
the  true  American  attitude,  the  St.  Louis  (1 lube  Democrat  be- 
lieves,  is  represented  neither  bj  such  pacifists  »s  these,  nor  by 
"  the  Gardner,  "  the  pro-Alls  enthusiasts  w  ho  urge  the  United 
States  to  side  with  the  Entente  Allies."  As  a  "clear-cut  declara- 
tion of  the  American  position,"  the  St.  Louis  editor  recommends 
this  statement  made  b\  Congressman  Lenroot  (Rep.,  Wis.) 
who  said  in  tin-  cours.-  of  a  speech  containing  a  rebuke  to  the 
ultra-pacifists  in  ( longress: 

"  Representing  the  great  American  people  here,  we  will  vote  to 
maintain,  by  force  if  need  be,  our  liberties  upon  the  sea;  bul  that 
does  not  mean  thai  we  will  vote  a  general  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany.  Ii  does  not  mean  that  we  will  intervene  in 
the  European  war.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  will  send  our  men 
to  the  trenches  of  Europe.  If  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  sit 
in  and  determine  the  term-,  of  settlement  of  European  questions. 

It  means  onlj  that  we  are  going  to  settle  our  difficult}  with  Ger- 
many by  compelling  her  to  respect  our  rights  upon  the  sea. 

"Jf  war  must   come,  it    will   he  a  war  upon  the  sea,  destroying 

every  German  submarine  that  we  can  and  protecting  our  own 

-hip-    until   such    time  as  Germany   shall   cease   to   he  an   outlaw 

upon  the  3ea.    Whin  Germany  shall  again  respect  our  rights  our 

quarrel  with  her  will  he  over  and  we  will  he  ready  to  make  peace 

with  her,  regardless  of  European  nations  or  European  quarrels." 

The  Globe   Democrat  thanks  Mr.   Lenroot   and  says  for  itself: 
"We  should   not    fight  for  a  united  Or  an   independent    Poland, 

for  Italy  irredenta,  for  making  Constantinople  a  Russian  or  a, 

lized  port,  for  reparation  to  Belgium,  for  the  restoration  of 

Usace-Lorraine,  for  laying  the  ghost  of  Prussian  militarism,  for 

ping  German    from  a  place  m  t he  sun.  or  for  any  of  the  other 

bl<  endf  ofthegreal  war.     Our  concern  would  be  to  make 

Germany  quit  sinking  merchant  vessels  without,  opportunity  to 

'•i<  w -  and  p..  sengert 

"Wheth<  took  would  help  or  hinder  the  cause  of 

itente  Allies  would  be  .,.  mere  incident." 


Uncle  Sam,  if  forced  into  war  with  Germany,  says  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel,  "would  'tight  his  own  hand,'  and  having  gained 
his  own  end  would  cease  fighting."    As  The  Sentinel  reminds  us: 

"He  'fought  for  his  own  hand'  against  Great  Britain  in  1812, 
and  not  as  an  ally  of  the  Continental  Powers  with  whom  England 
was  embroiled.  Nor  would  the  United  States  in  case  of  war  be- 
come a  parly  ipso  facto  to  the  compact  between  the  Entente 
Allies  not  to  conclude  a  separate  peace." 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  (Dem.),  controlled  by 
the  chief  manager  of  President  Wilson's  campaign  for  reelection, 
that  the  President  is  himself  inclined  to  this  view.  Mr.  Vance 
Mc( 'ormick's  paper  agrees  that  "to  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  at  a  time  like  this  would  involve  all  the  far-flung  agree- 
ments of  that  coterie  of  nations,  the  partition  of  Europe,  the 
destinies  of  African  and  South-Sea  colonies,  and  a  deal  of  other 
affairs  in  which  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  whatever." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Indianapolis  Star  declares  it  foolish  to 
imagine  we  would  "go  it  alone"  in  case  of  war  with  Germany. 
Ex-Presidenl  Tall  recently  warned  against  the  folly  of  "limiting 
the  extent  or  demand  of  a  war"  in  advance.  And  his  brother's 
newspaper,  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  declares  that-  "there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  limited-liability  war."  If  war  with  Germany 
comes,  says  the  New  York  Globe,  we  will  be  safe  from  invasion 
only  "because  the  Allied  nations  are  sacrificing  their  boys  in  the 
trenches  .  .  .  and  are  we  to  accept,  all  this  without  thought  of 
help'.'"  The  New  York  World  is  convinced  that  we  have  now 
"come  to  a  point  at  which  our  national  interests  run  parallel  to 
I  he  interests  of  the  western  countries  that,  are  at  war  with 
Germany."     So  is  the  Newark  News,  which  says: 

"  In  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  the  Entente  is  to  put,  an  end  to  the 
control  of  Germany  by  the  gospels  of  force,  militarism,  and  dom- 
ination, we  are  entirely  in  accord  with  the  Entente  ami  must 
recognize  the  fact.  We  are  not,  fighting  simply  because  of  sub- 
marine warfare,  alt  ho  it  is  that,  which  will  bring  war  if  it,  comes. 
We  will  be  lighting  because  the  revival  of  submarine  warfare 
simply  shows  thai  (iermany  has  not,  changed  her  mind  as  to  the 
eventual  results  of  a  policy  of  force;  is  not,  as  we  once  believed, 
receptive  to  similar  international  ideals  as  were  exprest  in  the 
'liberal  peace';  prefers  to  attempt  to  dictate  terms  by  arms. 
Once  provocation  is  given,  wo  could  not,  slop  lighting  simply  be- 
cause Germany  might  abandon  submarine  warfare  to  gel,  us  out, 
of   her   way.      Put  il   (iermany   showed   a,  change  of   heart,  and   a, 

different  outlook  as  i<>  her  relations  with  the  world,  we  could  not 

think  that   we  had  accomplished  our  purpose." 

If  we  go  to  war  with  Germany,  if  will  not,  be  over  any  par- 
ticular "overt  act, "  asserts  the  New  York  Tribune;   "we  shall 

fight   to  defend  a,  principle."       Hence  we  should  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent,  with  Oerina.ny's  present  enemies,  for,  only  thus  can 
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the  principle  for  which  we  fight  be  securely  reasserted."  A 
"localized,  isolated,  imitation  war"  would  just  suit  Germany, 
we  are  told.  But  The  Tribune  does  not  expect  such  a  war,  and 
agrees  fully  with  the  military  expert  of  the  New  York  Time*, 
who  says: 

"We  can  not  enter  the  war  alone.  Whether  we  like  it  or 
whether  we  do  not,  if  wc  declare  war  on  Germany  or  she  on  us, 
we  become  one  of  the  Allies.  To  conduct  the  war  all  by  our- 
selves, without  regard  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Entente,  ignor- 
ing them  completely,  would  be  the  safest  and  surest  method  of 
suicide." 

The  policy  outlined  by  Mr.  Lenroot,  flic  New  York  Sun 
admits,  expresses  the  wishes  of  many  Congressmen,  of  a  large 
Section  of  the  American  people,  and  probably  of  the  President 
himself;  yet  it  is  a,  policy  "filled  full  of  the  very  gravest  menace 
to  the  future  well-being  of  the  United  Slates."  For  the  time 
being,  says  The  Sun,  the  "humanitarian  issues  of  the  war,"  the 
killing  of  Americans,  affronts  to  our  representatives,  and  acts  of 
German  sympathizers  in  this  country,  may  all  be  forgotten  or 
condoned,  "and  war  be  based  on  the  sinking  of  a  single  ship. 
But  with  the  very  first  crack  of  a  four-inch  gun  fired  from  an 
American  cruiser  at  a  German  submarine  the  whole  black 
indictment  of  Germany  would  be  writ  large  on  the  consciousness 
of  this  uation,  and  the  war  would  be  fought  in  the  name  of 
humanity." 

UNCENSORED   JNEWS   FROM   GERMANY 

THE  NKWS  FROM  GERMANY  has  been  so  confusing 
during  the  past  year  that  the  public  has  been  in  doubt, 
about  the  real  conditions  in  the  Empire,  remarks  the 
Des  Moines  Capital,  which,  with  other  journals,  gives  great  weight 
to  the  uncensored  dispatches  coming  from  correspondents  who 
have  left  Germany  since  the  rupture  of  relations.  The  most 
striking  item  in  the  news  transmitted  is  that  the  real  "boss" 
of  Germany  is  General  von  Ludendorff,  First  Quartermaster- 
General,  who  is  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  Field-Marshal  von  H  in  den- 
burg  and  also  his  trusted  colleague.  His  hand  is  felt  now  not 
only  in  the  strategic  direction  of  the  armies  of  the  Central 
Powers,  but  also  in  Germany's  whole  economic  and  social  life. 
Paris  dispatches  say  that  Americans  arriving  from  Berlin,  who 
were  in  a  position  to  see  "what  was  taking  place  behind  the 
screen,"  report  that  General  von  Ludendorff  appears  to  be  I  he 
brain  of  the  Army,  while  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  the 
arm  that  executes  his  military  plans.  Ludendorff's  voice  in 
purely  political  aud  foreign  policies,  we  are  told,  is  due  to  his 
immense  influence  in  the  entourage  of  the  German  Emperor. 

It  appears  that  he  dislikes  Americans  and  is  contemptuous 
of  their  military  strength,  tho  aware  of  its  potentialities,  and 
holds  that  so  far  as  any  military  organization  is  possible  it  could 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  present  war,  which  will  be 
finished,  in  the  opinion  of  General  von  Ludendorff.  before  the 
United  States  could  get  into  action.  It  is  the  conviction  of  the 
von  Ludendorff  group,  Ave  are  told,  that  the  submarine  war 
can  be  successful  against  England  within  three  months,  and  that 
in  any  event  it  is  "a  powerful  arm  for  immediate  and  continual 
use  until  the  war  is  ended."  The  military  situation  in  Ger- 
many, according  to  this  Paris  dispatch,  is  beginning  to  be  affected 
by  the  exhaustion  of  man-power.  All  men  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  forty-five  have  been  gathered  for  the  Army,  and 
workmen  within  these  ages  have  been  replaced  by  men  physically 
unlit  for  active  service  or  below  or  beyond  the  age  limits,  and 
we  road — 

"The  German  loss  in  dead,  officially  placed  by  the  last  public 
announcements  as  having  reached  slightly  beyond  1,000,000 
officers  and  men.  is,  according  to  cautious  estimates,  oOO.OOO 
or  400,000  beyond  that  figure.  The  sanitary  service  of  the 
German  Army  has  been  very  good,  and,  because  of  this  a  high 
percentage  juf  wounded  soldiers  has  been  able  to  rot  urn   to  the 


active  army.  Yet  the  number  of  permanently  disabled  among 
the  wounded  probably  will  bring  the  irreplaceable  losses  con- 
siderably beyond  the  2,000,000  mark." 

A  different  account  of  Germany's  military  condition  appears 
in  an  Amsterdam  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  which  quote. 
an  American  who  has  lived  for  eighteen  months  in  Frankfort 
as  saying  that   every  German  man  of  military  age  who  is  not 


THE  ARM   AND   BRAIN   OF   GERM  \\    DEFENSE 

Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  and  General  \<>n  T.udendortT 


engaged  in  the  munition-industry  has  been  ordered  into  jjna 
Army,  with  the  resull  that  the  German  troops  are  now  more 
numerous  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  resultant 
drain  on  other  industries  is  supplied  in  large  part  by  the  mobil- 
ization of  women  workers.  In  a  Paris  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Carl  W.  Ackerman,  formerly  in  Germany  as  representative  of 
the  United  Press,  we  read  that  a  feminine  army  of  a  million 
will  step  into  the  places  of  all  possible  civilian  male  Worl 
and  that  the  women's  activities  will  take  them  right  up  to  the 
firing-lines.  The  plan  was  arranged  by  the  War-Service  Bureau, 
and  the  women  who  volunteered  first  will  be  given  perferential 
consideration  in  the  appointment  of  officers.  Certain  women 
directors  will  be  sent  to  headquarters  on  the  various  fronts  to 
direct  their  auxiliary  forces  in  cooperation  with  the  military 
commanders.  Empress  Augusta  gave  first  evidence  of  this 
extreme  measure  by  her  appearance  at  headquarters  on  the 
Kaiser's  birthday,  when  important  decisions  were  reached. 

Ludendorff  ist  dafiir  (/'Ludendorff  is  for  it"  is  the  prophetic 
phrase  that  has  preceded  all  the  great  decisions  of  recent  German 
policy,  we  learn  from  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Geneva. 
It  preceded  the  introduction  of  universal  auxiliary  labor  serviot  . 
the  conversion  of  German  industry  to  an  absolute  war-basi>. 
the  transfer  of  Belgian  workmen  to  Germany,  the  tightening 
of  the  food-distribution  regulations,  and  finally  unrestricted 
submarine  war.  We  are  reminded  that  in  the  exciting  davs  of 
inn,  wheu  the  original  German    commander  in  the  East  had 
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determined  to  retire  before  the  superior  Russian  forces.  General 
von  Ludendorff  was  hurried  eastward  from  Imperial  Headquarters 
and  picked  up  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  on  the  way  to  save 
the  situation.  Now  he  has  only  extended  to  all  Germany  the 
system  which  he  introduced  in  the  East  when  von  Hindenburg 
was  merely  the  overcommander  of  the  Eastern  forces.  In  the  oc- 
cupied  districts  of  Russia  full  control  of  the  administration  lodged 
with  General  von  Ludendorff,  and  to  him  were  referred  such 
questions  as  a  new  customs  tariff  for  Poland,  regulations  for 
the  tobacco  trade,  and  new  municipal  regulations. 

When  he  secured  control  of  the  factors  of  general  economic 
life  in  Germany,  we  are  told,  his  first  decision  was  to  remedy 
as  far  as  possible  the  error  of  General  von  Falkenhayn,  former 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  who  had  attempted  to  fix  the  figure 
for  the  maximum  consumption  of  munitions  and  had  sadly 
underestimated  the  required  amounts.  General  von  Luden- 
dorff s  determination  was  to  produce  "not  the  amount  of  guns 
and  munitions  which  experts  might  calculate  as  necessary,  but 
the  maximum  amount  of  which  Germany's  industries  were  capa- 
ble."    To  this  end  he  subordinated  all  else,  and  we  read  that — 


"From  this  came  Germany's  scheme  of  mobilizing  the  entire 
labor-supply  in  direct  service  of  the  Army.  The,  idea  of  the 
compulsory  employment  of  Belgian  labor  in  German  industry, 
it  may  now  be  stated,  was  also  General  von  Ludendorff's,  not 
( rovernor-General  von  Bissing's,  or,  at  any  rate,  when  Governor- 
General  von  Bissing  and  the  civil  administration  of  Belgium 
raised  against  this  scheme  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  out 
without  exciting  diplomatic  complications,  it  was  'the  higher 
military  authority'  which  overruled  the  objection  and  ordered 
the  plan  put  into  effect." 

This  Geneva  informant  also  says  that  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  the  farming  classes  are  "holding  out"  food-supplies  from 
the  general  stock  for  the  nation's  necessities,  and  it  appears 
that  the  "von  Hindenburg  appeal"  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
farmers  to  provide  extra  fats  for  munition-workers,  which 
brought  out  tons  of  pork  and  lard  from  hidden  places,  was 
inspired  by  General  von  Ludendorff.     We  read  then: 

"All  these  decisions  and  determinations,  of  course,  are  cov- 
ered by  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg's  name  and  authority, 
but  the  Field-Marshal  leaves  such  non-military  problems 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  von  Ludendorff — the  man  who, 
as  far  as  that  is  possible,  is  the  dictator  of  Germany." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Germany  evidently  misses  her  American  notes. — Newark  News. 

Tir    to    the    Washington    politicians:     "See    America    first!" — Boston 

Transcript. 

The  Lyman  M.  Lair  is  not  the  only  law  that  lias  been  torpedoed. — 

Philadelphia  Record. 

The  one-man  submersible  should  come  under  the  head  of  an  /-boat. — 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

A    POLICY   of  fright  fulness    necessarily    presupposes    thai    e\ery    one   else 

will  observe  the  rules. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Not  a  few  eminent  candidates  for  political  office  regard  the  international 

crisis   as   a    personal    insult.      New    \'<>rk    Sun. 

[NCI  RABLE  weakness  of  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  is  that  the 
most  patriotic  citizens  get  shot  first.    -Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  thing  of  flooding  Congress  with  telegrams  protesting  against  war 
is  relished  by  the  best  of  telegraph  companies.     Macon  Telegraph. 

NEARLY  all  ESurope  has  ttOW  adopted  the  saving-daylight  scheme.  It, 
scenic  to  he  about   all   t  here  is  for  Europe  to  save. ■  —  A*<  it    York    World. 

Mexico's  demand    that   the   warring   nations   be  at    peace   is  something 

like  the  conversation  between  the  riot  and  the  kettle.     Chattanooga  News. 

Why  soon  now   any   submarine   thai    approaches   New   York    Hay  with 

hostile  intent    wiS   be  subject    to  seizure  for  display  at  Coney.     Newarl 

Xl  II  s 

THERE   are   still    some    people    who    regard    I  lie   sinking   of   the    I .usitini  m 

as  an  overt  act  against  citizens  of  the  United  states.  Philadelphia  Xorth 
.  \  merican. 

In  spite  of  t  lie  fact  thai  the  Colonel  has  offered  bis  services  and  those  of 
bis  four  sons,  n  tnight  i>e  well  to  look  to  our  other  defenses.  Charleston 
News  arid  Courier. 

Wilson  bluntlj   rejected  Germany's  offer  to  permit  onlj  one   Unerican 

ship    a    week    to    cross    to    England        Since    then    he    has    doni 

enable  even  one  ship  to  cross      Philadelphia  North  American. 


not  bing  .to 


Holland  is  in  Dutch. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Millions  for  patriotism;  not  one  cent  for  jingoism! — Springfield 
Republican. 

A  SERIES  of  covert  acts  is  equivalent  to  one  overt  act. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

We  only  ask  the  Weather  Powers  not  to  permit  the  mercury  to  sink 
without  warning. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Slowly,  but  surely,  the  Kaiser  is  torpedoing  the  hyphen  beyond  all 
hope  of  recovery. — Washington  Post. 

.Ii  DOING  him  by  his  speech  of  yesterday.  Representative  Mann  is  our 
modem  Patrick   lleinrich.    -Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Another  good  way  to  keep  the  Germans  from  sinking  our  ships  might 
i>e  to  paint  the  picture  of  a  beefsteak  on  them.     Dallas  News. 

It's  an  awful  thing  to  have  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  has  to  be  taken 
out  and  dusted  whenever  an  emergency  arises.     Baltimore  Sun. 

"GOD  only  knows  where  we  will  land  if  (his  country  enters  the  war," 
sa.vs  Congressman  Mann.  Probably  at  Dunkirk  or  Havre. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Vmong   the  vessels  sunk   was  a,  Peruvian  bark.     News  dispatch.     The 

underseas  campaign   will   proceed   with   increased   bitterness. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

\s  we  recall  it.  George  Washington  wasn't  opposed  to  entangling  alli- 
ances when  Ben   Franklin  was  signing  up  Prance  as  a,  utility  out-fielder. 
Hoston  Transcript. 

SOME   of  our  pussy-footing  statesmen   from   Hyphenv  illc    don't  seem   to 
realize  that   if  we  got  into  this  war  there  wouldn't  be  any  more  Cerman 
\  merican  vote  to  be  afraid  of. — Boston  Transcript. 

These  Socialists  who  proclaim  that  rather  than  serve  in  the  Army  they 
would  face  a  firing-squad  fear  that  they  might,  be  shot  if  they  helped  to 
defend  the  country,  and  know  that  they  will  not  be  if  they  refuse.— 
Philadelphia  Xortli  American. 


CARKAN/  '.LW   MANAGEMENT. 

"■•I"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


LONG  DISTANCE— EUROPE  on  THE  WIRE. 

Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


PLAYBOYS    OF    THK    WESTERN    WORLD. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


* 


Copyrighted  by  the  American  Press  Assuciatiun.      From  Hedexn. 

OERMAN  TRENCHES   BEING  SHELLED  BY  PAR-DISTANT   FRENCH   GUNS. 
The  heavy  artillery  situated  far  in  the  rear  keeps  tip  an  almost  incessant  bombardment  of  some  section  of  the  Western  front. 


THE   WAR   TO   END   THIS  YEAR 


PEACE  WITH  VICTORY  will  bo  attained  this  year,  says 
Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  who  tells  us  that  he 
is  now  iti  a  position  to  break  through  the  German  line 
on  the  Western  front,  at  any  point  and  at  any  time  that  he  may 
choose.  This  optimistic  estimate  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  be- 
fore him  was  made  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  for  the  benefit  of  a  group 
of  French  journalists  who  were 
received  at  the  British  Head- 
quarters in  France.  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  said,  however,  that  railroads 
and  artillery  W6P6  still  needed  lie- 
lore  the  final  "push"  came: 


TDK  SPRING 

Once  again  the  Spring  sowing  will 


"Our  two  most  serious  preoc- 
cupations at  present  are  railway 
and  artillery.  We  have  had  to 
construct,  within  the  last  few 
months  in  the  rear  of  our  lines 
over  .S50  kilometers  of  railway 
lines,  and  recently  I  sent,  for  the 
managers  of  the  greatest,  rail- 
way companies  in  England.  I 
showed  them  on  the  spot-  what, 
had  been  done  and  what  remains 
lo  be  done.  They  understood  the 
urgency  and  extent  of  the  task. 

"As  regards  munitions,  we 
have  realized  1  he  maximum.     At, 

this  moment  we  can  supply  our  allies  in  excess  of  their  needs. 
We  must,  however,  have  more  artillery,  especially  heavy  artil- 
lery. The  point  is  not  merely  to  he  equal  to  the  enemy,  bul 
to  overwhelm  him  with  the  whole  of  our  strength." 

When  the  British  leader  was  asked  if  he  would  begin  an 
offensive  shortly,  he  replied: 

"Who  will  commence  it.  the  French,  the  Germans,  or  our- 
selves, that  matters  little.  If  the  enemy  commences  either  it) 
the  north  or  south  in  salients  which  appear  to  him  favorable 
or  on  the  former  fields  of  battle,  we  are  ready  to  receive  him, 
and  his  effort  will  cost  him  dear.  We  have  armies  trained  and 
fully  equipped,  so  that  at  no  moment  will  there  be  a  possibility 
even  in  the  rear  that  he  can  be  able  to  reentrench  himself. 

"You   ask   me   whether   we   shall    break    the   German    front. 


Most  certainly  we  shall,  and  severely  and  at  many  points.  The 
Germans,  to  defend  themselves  behind  their  front,  have  a  very 
powerful  network  of  railways.  The  first  attacks  of  the  general 
offensive  may  find  themselves  defeated  at  some  points.  But 
we  shall  strike  with  full  force  until  we  achieve  the  total 
destruction  of  the  German  Army." 

Peace  may  not  come  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered  before 
January  1,  L918,  says  the  Field- 
Marshal,  but  peace,  in  the  sense 
of  victory  gained,  will  certainly 
be  attained  in  J<U7.  As  be 
phrases  it : 

'The  year  will  be  decisive  in 

the  sense  thai  one  will  see  tak> 
place  on  the  battle-fields  the  de- 
cision of  the  war.  that  is  to  say, 
the  event  after  which  (lernian.v 
will  be  show  it  to  be  beaten  mili- 
tarily. It  may  he  that  the  year 
of  decision  i>  also  (he  year  of 
peace.      We   all    desire   ;md    >hall 

do  everything  in  our  power  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result. 
Peace  can  onl\   come   with    al  - 

lute  victory,  which  wijl  he  at- 
tained by  the  force  of  our  arms." 


OFFENSIVE! 

be  diligently  watered  willi  ink. 
— ©  Kladdcradatath  (Berlin' 

The  Field-Marshal  is  not  alone 
in  this  opinion,  for,  according  to  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo, 
General  Brussiloff,  addressing  his  staff  officers,  remarked: 

"Information   at    my   disposal   and   my    personal   conviction 

warrant  me  in  saying  that  I  am  certain — just  as  certain  as 
thai  I  am  standing  before  you  that  during  the  coming  year 
the  enemy  will  he  finally  and  completely  routed." 

That  Germany  is  equally  confident  that  the  end  will  come 
this  year  also  in  victory— is  evident  from  the  German  press, 
which  expect  an  early  Franco-British  attack  in  tin  West.  The 
Berliner  Tageblatt,  in  discussing  prospects,  says: 

"All  German  intentions  are  veiled  in  impenetrable  silence. 
All  the  greater  is  the  noise  made  by  the  enemy  about  tactical 
moves  as  the  prelude  to  overwhelming  strategical  ideas.     Only 
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one  thing  is  sure — that  the  whole  German  front,  strong,  men- 
acingly armed,  and  bitterly  determined  for  the  final  fight, 
believes  in  great  events  in  the  spring. 

"It  appears  that  of  our  two  enemies  the  Englishman  has  the 
toughest  will  for  the  fight.  Most  of  the  French  remain  faithful 
believers  in  the  idea  of  victory,  and  will  pursue  the  combined 
plans  under  the  banner  of  their  hopes.  Over  there,  as  over 
here,  there  are  the  same  tense  expectation  and  yearning  for  the 
end  of  this  terrible  time.  The  English,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
new-comers  in  this  theater  of  war,  seem  to  approach  the  matter 
somewhat  more  coldly.  They  have  been  well  worked  up  by 
their  Government  and  their  Press,  so  that  even  some  of  the 
front-line  troops  seem  not  to  have  been  affected  at  all  by  the 
German  offer  of  peace." 

Far  greater  efforts  than  ever  before,  thinks  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  will  'op  put  forth  by  the  Entente  in  the  spring,  and 
the  Central  Powers  will  continue  "to* go  on  fighting  in  a  theo- 
retical defensive,  which,  however,  can,  of  course,  find  its  strateg- 
ical  expression  in  a  practical  offensive."  The  Frankfurter 
Zeit  u  ng  continues : 

"The  question  where  we,  and  where  the  enemy,  will  take 
the  offensive  is  stirring  all  minds  in  these  weeks  of  preparation, 
and  as  a  natural  psychological  consequence  rumor  is  again  in  a 
state  of  activity.  For  the  daily  press  to  make  complicated  cal- 
culations about  this  question  is  unfruitful,  because  the  necessary 
foundations  for  its  solution  are  lacking.  And  what  the  enenn 
press  write  about  it  must  also — with  a  difference  of  only  mo-> 
or  less — be  based  upon  speculation. 

"The  taking  over  of  parts  of  the  French  front  on  the  Sommo 
by  the  English  Army,  which  is  some  two  million  strong,  pemii's 
the  inference  that  French  forces  are  to  be  released.  These  re- 
leased forces,  strengthened  by  new  formations,  will  presumably 
take  the  offensive  between  the  English  right  wing  and  the 
Swiss  frontier.  But  the  decision  as  to  where  this  offensive  will 
militarily  be  mosl  appropriate  Ave  Leave  to  the  French  General 
Staff.  This  French  offensive  is  being  prepared  by  reconnais- 
sances, which  in  some  cases  are  of  quite  a  vigorous  kind,  and 
by  'retaining'  feelers  along  our  front,  while  we,  for  the  mailer 
of  that,  proceed  iu  exactly  the  same  way." 


BRITAIN   AND   THE   GERMAN  COLONIES 


H 


FOLDING  IS  KEEPING,"  say  the  British  statesmen 
when  discussing  the  position  of  the  German  colonies, 
all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  tiny  area  in 
German  East  Africa,  are  now  in  Allied  hands.  At  the  same  time 
they  do  not  at  all  approve  of  the  same  doctrine  being  applied 
to  Belgium,  Poland,  and  other  territory  now  occupied  by  the 
( 'entral  Powers.  While  these  views  have  long  been  current, 
it  is  now  officially  announced  that,  come  what  may,  the 
German  colonial  possessions  are  not  to  be  restored  after  the 
war.  As  reported  by  the  London  Morning  Post,  Mr.  Walter 
Long,  British  Colonial  Secretary,  speaking  at  a  meeting  at 
Westminster  City  Hall,  thus  announced  the  British  policy: 

"We  have  acquired  possession  of  different,  German  colonies 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  as  a  consequence  of  this  war. 

"Now,  I  speak  with  knowledge  and  with  responsibility,  and 
I  speak  as  the  representative  for  the  moment  of  those  overseas 
dominions  which  are  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  Empire  to-day, 
when  I  say:  'Let  no  man  think  that  those  struggles  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  Let  no  man  think  that  these  territories  shall 
ever  return  to  G,erman  ride.'" 

If  the  British  succeed  in  carrying  out  their  program,  Germany 
stands  to  lose  a  vast  amount  of  territory.  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle  sketches  Germany's  colonial  empire  for  us  when  it 
remarks: 

"Germany  has  lost  all  her  colonies  except  one  (German  East 
Africa),  and  that  vast  territory  will  soon  be  in  possession  of  the 
British  forces  who  are  fighting  there.     The  following  are  the 

areas  in  square  miles  of  her  losl    possessions: 


S.-W.   Africa :<2L\l.r>n 

Kamerun 300,000 

Togoland 33,700 


Pacific  Colonics 94,040 

Kiaochow 200 


Total 750,990 


'The  area  of  German  East  Africa  is  ;W4,180  square  miles. 
The  German  Empire  in  Europe  comprises  208,780  square  miles 
of  territory." 


• .    Illl.  'I  RAIN. 

THE  KAI8EB — "Hi!  Hi!     Why  don't,  you  get  out  of  my  way?" 

— Esquella  de  la  Torratxa  'Barcelona). 


'Jill'.  OFFENSIVE. 
GERMANY  (III    the   breakers)     •"  Is  it,  imagination       or  do    my  legions 
really  begin  to  waver?"  _Dc  Amslcrdamin<  t 


NEUTRAL   RAPS  AT  GERMANY'S   POSITION    l.\   THE   WEST. 
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(Commenting  editorially  on  Mr.  Long's  statement,  The  Chronicle 

says: 

"Mr.  Walter  Long  made  a  very  important  declaration  yester- 
day— namely,  that  none  of  the  German  colonies  would  be  re- 
stored. He  used  words  implying  that  this  was  not  his  individual 
opinion,  but  the  decision  of  the  Ministry. 

"We  welcome  the  declaration  because  (like  the  Czar's  declara- 
tion to  his  Army  about  Constantinople  and  Poland)  it  clears 
up  a  point  which  there  are  risks  in  leaving  ambiguous.  In 
regard  to  Germany's  Pacific  colonies,  and  also  to  Southwest 
and  East  Africa,  the  British  Empire  has  a  vital  interest,  because 
a  decision  to  return  them  to  Germany  would  cause  a  grave 
breach  between  the  mother  country  and  three  of  the  five 
Dominions.  We  are  morally  pledged  to  the  Dominions  in  the 
matter. 

"In  regard  to  the  Kameruu,  France  and  Belgium  are  inter- 
ested as  well  as  ourselves;  and  we 
can  not  imagine  that  either  of 
them  would  willingly  consent  to 
have  Germany  for  a  neighbor 
there  again.  Togoland  is  a  small 
colony,  but  it  was  used  to  erect  a 
great  wireless  station  for  the 
assistance  of  Atlantic  commerce- 
raiders;  and  the  submarine  de- 
velopment strengthens  the  argu- 
ment against  returning  what 
would  be  a  merely  strategical 
asset. 

"Japan's  retention  of  Kiao- 
chow  is  taken  for  granted.  Mr. 
Long's  statement  might  be  use- 
fully supplemented  some  time  by 
a  similar  one  regarding  the  Meso- 
potamian  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  bears  much  the  same  relation 
to  India  that  German  Southwest 
Africa  bears  to  the  Cape;  and 
India  deserves  to  have  the  claim 
put  on  record." 


I 


NEARLY  ALL  GONE. 


How  Germany  values  hercolo-      feathers  nearly  gone." 
nies  can  be    seen  from  a  recent 

article  by  Paul  Rohrbach  in  the  KoVnische  Zeitung,  where  he 
states  that  need  of  raw  materials  makes  colonies  imperatively 
necessary  to  the  future  of  the  Fatherland.     He  continues: 

"Of  course,  after  our  experiences  in  the  matter  of  colonies, 
it,  is  advisable  to  include  a  strong  African  colonial  policy  among 
our  war-aims  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  create  a  real  co- 
lonial empire  in  one  or  two  big,  compact  blocks  out  of  the  hitherto 
scattered  possessions  which  can  not  be  permanently  defended. 
Once  this  foundation  is  obtained,  it  will  also  be  possible  to  found 
the  necessary  lines  of  connection — the  fact  that  the  African  coasts 
on  the  east  and  west  are  only  approachable  in  a  few  places 
favors  this  assurance  strongly — and  to  make  an  organic,  self- 
supporting,  self-defending  colonial  empire  out  of  the  whole." 

Dr.  Solf,  Germany's  Colonial  Minister,  thinks  that  the 
colonial  question  will  ultimately  involve  Germany  in  another 
war  with  the  Entente.  His  arguments  are  set  forth  in  a  pam- 
phlet from  his  pen,  entitled  "The  World's  War-Lessons  for  Our 
Colonial  Policy,"  and  his  conclusions,  as  quoted  by  the  Berlin 
Kreuzzeitung,  run: 

"  II'  the  statesman  is  permitted,  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
teachings  of  the  past,  I  find  sine  comfort  for  my  colonial  hopes 
in  the  conviction  that  the  coalition  which  the  world-war  has 
raised  up  against,  us  can  not  last.  The  Entente  is  an  artificial 
formation,  which  is  contrary  to  all  history  and  the  traditions  of 
each  of  the  Western  Allies.  The  Entente  will  go  to  pieces  on 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  its  end,  the  annihilation  of  Ger- 
many. When  the  cannon  are  silent,  we  may  reckon  upon  the 
arrangement  of  a  grouping  of  the  Powers  which  will  better 
protect  the  world's  peace.  Our  protectorates  will  never  have  to 
submit  to  such  an  unfavorable  constellation  as  the  present  one." 

The  Essen  Rheinisch-Westfalische  Zeitung,  however,  signi- 
ficantly remarks: 

"We,  too,  have  still  territories  in  our  hands  which  we 
need  not.  return  to  their  original  owners.  Of  this  the  British 
Government,  must  also  take  note." 


German  Eagle — "Dash  it  all,  there's  the  last  of  my  Colonial  tail 


GERMANY'S   NEED   OF   VICTORY 

NCOXCLUSIVE  PEACE  means  a  victory  for  the  other 
side.  On  this  point  the  publicists  in  both  belligerent 
camps  agree,  and  both  sides  urge  their  respective  nations 
to  fight  on  until  victory  is  gained.  The  semiofficial  Kolnische 
Zeitung  tells  us  why  Germany  needs,  and  must  gain,  a  victory 
by  drawing  an  awesome  picture  of  Germany  in  defeat : 

"What  our  enemies  want  is  pretty  much  all  that  we  or  our 
allies  possess.  The  Russian  wants  Constantinople,  Oalieia.  the 
Bukowina,  East  and  West  Prussia,  and  Posen;  the  Italian  wants 
Trieste  and  a  part  of  Tyrol;  the  Frenchman  wants  Alsace-Lor- 
raine and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine;  the  Englishman  wants 
our  Colonies,  and  of  course  also  Heligoland  and  the  ^>orts  on 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  Our  Navy,  the  whole  of  our  artil- 
lery, and  all  our  munitions  are 
to  he  handed  over,  our  Army  is 
to  be  disbanded,  and  our  people 
is  to  be  made  defenseless. 

"  iu  addition,  our  people  would 
have  to  restore  all  the  territories 
injured  in  the  course  of  the  war, 
and   give  guaranties  for  the  fu- 
ture   that    it    will    never    again 
take   its  own    independent   road, 
which   might   cross  the  roads  of 
other     peoples.        Further,     our 
people  would  have  to  pay  a  war 
indemnity  of,  let  us  say,  S2o,000,- 
000,000,  and  our  enemies  would 
be   so   kind   as    to   facilitate  the 
raising    of    this    sum   by    taking 
over    the    administration    of    all 
public    undertakings,  controlling 
communications,      forests,      and 
other   profitable    possessions,    so 
as  to   deprive    the    State   of  all 
revenue.    In  a  word,  our  enemies 
want   nothing  more  and  nothing 
less    than    to    destroy    Germany 
and  to  make  our  German  people 
into  the  beggars  of  Europe. 
"What  this  would  mean  ought  to  be  clear  to  everybody  iu 
these  expensive  times.     Thanks  to  our  highly  developed  indus- 
try, om  country  was  hitherto  able  easily  to  feed  its  seventy  million 
inhabitants.     The  standard  of  living  had  improved  constantly 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  because  of  the  constantly  increasing 
opportunities  of  work.     Emigration  had  almost  entirely  ceased, 
and  had  even  given  place  to  immigration  and   the  return  of 
emigrants.     If  our  enemies  have   their   will,   our  industry,   by 
means  of  cunning  cutting  off  of  the  imports  of  raw  material.-, 
will  be  reduced  to  a   very  modest   level,  totally  inadequate  for 
the  needs  of  our  people.     Our  people  will  be  compelled  to  he- 
come  once  more  the  people  of  poets  and  philosophers,  watching 
with  hungry  eyes  how  our  enemies  at  their  loaded  tables  enjoy 
their  common  spoils.     And  then,  under  the  pressure  of  general 
want  and  of  sorrow  at   the  loss  of  the  Fatherland,  emigration 
will  set  in  again,  and  the  sons  of  our  people  will  fertilize  with 
their  sweat   the  workfields  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people,  while  foreigners  grow  rich  in  Germany." 

Going  on  to  consider  an  inconclusive  peace,  the  great  Rhenish 
organ  argues  that  some  tangible  asset  musl  he  acquired  h\  con- 
quest to  offset  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation  the  present 
war  invoh  i 

"Even  a  premature  conclusion  of  peace,  withoul  a  proper 
decision,  would,  for  our  people,  be  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  Our 
people  would  have  to  hear  enormous  burdens,  and  it  must  not 
he  forgot  ten  that  the  decisive  war  would  have  to  he  fought  in 
a  few  years  after  a  short  peace-pause.  If  our  people  had  to 
cover  the  interest  on  our  loans,  provide  for  the  disabled  soldiers, 
think  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  at  the  same  time  arm 
appropriately  for  the  coming  war.  they  would  have,  according 
to  a  superficial  calculation,  to  provide  everj  year  a  sum  of 
about  three  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars. 
This  sum  would  have  to  he  raised  by  taxation.  Ami  in  addition 
to  the  almost  intolerable  burden  of  taxation  we  should  have  the 
disturbing  expectation  of  the  decisive  war.  Who  could  accept 
this'.'  Hard  tho  the  sacrifices  for  our  people  may  now  he,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  hold  out  and  win  the  prize  of  victory." 


-Westminster  Gazette. 
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IN   FkEE   POLAND 


LURID  TALES  of  what  is  happening  in  Poland  are  appear- 
ing in  the  press  of  the  Allied  countries,  where  it  is  alleged 
-*  thai  the  plight  of  Poland  is  worse  even  than  Belgium's. 
While  such  stories  must  be  received  with  considerable  reserve, 
yel  there  is  something  significant  in  the  persistence  with  which 
they  appear,  and  it  tends  to  show  that  conditions  in  Poland  and 
Belgium  have  much  in  common.  From  a  neutral  country  we 
take  this  account  of  the  state  of  Poland  as  told  by  a  Polish 
gentleman  from  Warsaw  to  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf.     He  says: 

"The  Germans  have  installed  themselves  in  the  great  Polish 
city  as  if  they  were  at  home. 
For  some  time  past  there  has 
been  a  resumption  of  business  in 
the  city,  especially  in  certain 
Jewish  quarters,  notably  Nalevki, 
Gesia,  and  Bielanska  street s.  All 
industry  in  the  country  is  dead. 
The  factories  are  closed,  and  the 
machinery  of  the  greater  pari  of 
them  has  been  taken  down  and 
sent  to  Germany. 

"The  German  authorities  have 
removed  the  bells  from  t  he  ( )rt  ho- 
dox  churches,  and  also  from  cer- 
tain Roman  Catholic  churches. 

"Attempts  have  been  made  to 
seduce  us  by  fallacious  promises 
to  enrol  in  the  German  armies 
and  lactones.  Very  few  have 
been  taken  in  by  these  efforts, 
and  those  who  accepted  the  Ger- 
man offers  have  only  regretted 
it.  The  Germans  are  employing 
propagandist  agents  for  the  Po- 
lish Legion.  They  are  Poles  from 
Poser)  with  a  strong  German  ac- 
cent. The  population  laughs  in 
I  heir  faces." 

Deportations  to  Germany  to 
fill  the  depleted  ranks  of  labor 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  Po- 
land as  well  as  Belgium: 


"The  suspicion  of  the  Labor 
party  is  justified  by  the  mass 
deportations  of  workers  from  Po- 
land, hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  are  condemned  to  hard 
labor    without    trial.     At   Praga, 

the  largest  suburb  of  Warsaw,  the  Polish  laborers  have  refused 
to  work  for  the  German  military  authorities  and  have  been 
punished  se^  erely. 

"All  the  material  for  industry — the  copper,  the  factory  ma- 
chinery, the  dynamos,  the  motor  parts,  the  cotton,  and  the  wool 

has  been  confiscated  by  the  invader.  In  a  certain  number  of 
large  factories  and  warehouses  only  the  four  walls  remain.  The 
Kommandantur  requisitions  everything,  even   to  clothing  and 

the  shop-carpets.      Provisions    are   becoming  constantly   scarcer, 

and  the  pooresl  pari  of  the   population  at  Vola  has   begun  to 

kill  dogs  for  food. 

"More  crushing  and  agonizing  than  this  Increasing  famine, 
however,  is  the  moral  oppression,  the  menace  of  which  is  over 
the  country.  The 'Courts  of  Blood'  perform  their  work  with- 
out cessation.  Firing  parties  are  always  at  work.  In  I  lie 
neighborhood  of  Pilava  innocent   people  have  been  shot. 

"Before    my    departure    I    saw    with    my    own    eyes    how    the 

Germans  proceed  in  the  sweeping  away  of  men.  A i  night 
cordons  of  troops  surrounded  a  working-class  quarter  al  Warsaw 
not  far  from  the  Nadwislanska  Station  with  Loaded  rifles,  'Alles 

heroin  V  ''All  out";  ordered  a.  sergeant.  Then  occurred  a  tragic 
scene,  The  soldiers  chose  here  and  (here  those  men  and  women 
whom  they  thought  Suitable,  separated  brothers  and  sisters, 
mother-  and  children,  and  compelled  those  whom  they  declared 
good  for  slavery  to  have  immediately.  Thus  more  than  1.00,000 
men    ,.nd     women    were    removed    from    the    part    of    the   country 

inder  the  Go  remmenl  of  Warsaw." 

If  tl  a  reliable  account  of  current  events  it  is  not 


GLORIOUSLY   KKEE. 
Gebman  Official  —  "T  am   deputed    bj    the   All-Highest,  dear 
Poland,   i".  welcome  you   into  the  comradeship  of  arms  which  you 

have  assumed  of  your  own  free  and  independent   will." 

— ^Tucha  (Moscow,  late  Warsaw). 


surprizing  that  the  Poles  have  not  hailed  their  new-found  freedom 
with  any  great  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Berlin 
papers  that  "all  is  not  going  well  with  the  new  Polish  kingdom," 
as  Die  Post  puts  it.  In  describing  the  meeting  of  the  first  Polish 
State  Council  recently  held  in  Warsaw,  Die  Post  notes  the  lack 
of  political  cordiality  between  Germans  and  Poles,  and  proceeds: 

"Despite  the  utmost  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  German  authori- 
ties, the  principal  political  groups  of  'Congress-Poland'  will  not 
cooperate  effectively.  The  State  Council  was  to  meet  before 
Christmas;  but  negotiations  dragged  on.  .  .  .  Also  the  number 
of  volunteers  for  the  Army  is  negligible.  Both  the  National 
Democrats  and   the  Realists  have  demanded   the  postponement 

of  the  Army  question  until  the 
Polish  State  has  been  definitely 
formed.  If  such  views  persist 
or  gather  strength,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Provisional 
State  Council  will  be  a  mere 
rump.  .  .  .  These  experiences 
lead  us  to  feel  that,  as  the  out- 
come of  all  our  exertions  on  be- 
half of  Poland,  Poland  refuses  to 
be  Germany's  friend." 

The  Petrograd    Kurjer  Polski, 

one  of  the  organs  of  the  "  Real- 
ists," who  demand  the  inclusion 
of  Galicia  and  Posen  in  any  new 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  is  inclined 
to  think  that  Austria  is  willing 
to  cede  Galicia  to  any  really 
stable  Polish  State,  but  that 
German  Poland  will  never  be  re- 
leased by  Prussia.  These  views 
receive  some  confirmation  from 
the  comments  on  President 
Wilson's  reference  to  Poland  in 
his  recent  peace-note.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Kdhti.se/ie  Volksseitung 
remarks: 

"And  there  is  a  further  point 
in  President  Wilson's  peace  pro- 
gram which  we  must  reject  as 
entirely  outside  discussion,  and 
even  an  intolerable  suggestion — 
namely,  his  demand  for  a  united, 
independent  Poland.  Clearly,  he 
has  in  mind  the  separation  of  the 
regions  formerly  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  now  be- 
longing to  the  German  Empire.  In  this  matter  we  can  only 
say,  'Hands  off!'  If  President  Wilson  values  our  friendship, 
then  he  should  never  mention  this  question  again." 


I  EMININE  TROUSERS  FORBIDDEN— The  relaxations  of 
war  seem  to  have  had  curious  results  in  southern  Germans, 
where  some  of  the  ladies  have  shocked  their  neighbors  by 
assuming  a  masculine  freedom  both  in  manner  and  attire.  The 
military  commander  of  the  Munich  district,  says  the  Berliner 
Tageblatl,  has  issued  an  order  which   runs: 

'The  appearance  of  many  ladies  in  Garmisch-Partenkirchen 
(a  favorite  resort  in  the  Bavarian  Alps)  has  provoked  among 
the  population  of  that  place  lively  anger  and  indignation.  Anger 
was    particularly    directed    against    those    ladies,    not   seldom    of 

ripe  age,  who,  without  sporting  reasons,  continually  show  them- 
sslves  in  public  in  trousers.  It  happened  that  ladies  in  this 
cost  nine  visited  church  during  service.  Such  behavior  is  de- 
testable lo  the  homely,  serious  feeling  of  the  mountain  popula- 
tion.  In  consequence  thereof,  many  disagreeable  scenes  occurred 
in  the  streets.  The  authorities,  clergy,  and  private  persons 
approached  I  he  military  authority  with  a  request  for  the  help 
of  the  latter,  who  has  authorized  the  local  authority  at  Garmisch 
to  proceed  energetically,  if  necessary  with  police  measures  of 
compulsion,  agaiust  the  nuisance." 


DOES   THE   "MELTING-POT"   MELT? 


IS    THE    UNITED    STATES    "The    Melting-Pot"    of    the 
races?     Dr.   Ales   Hrdlicka,  of  the   National   Museum   of 
Washington,  thinks  not— at  any  rate,  not  yet —all  our  poets 
and  playwrights  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     He  has  been 
investigating  the  older  contents  of  this  pot,  and  finds  that  even 
the  material  which  went  into  it  first  has  not  yet  melted.     Several 
hundred  members  of  the  old,  white,  American  stock  have  been 
measured  and  examined  to  find  whether  the  people  making  up 
this  stock  are    tending   to   become  alike— whether  a   new  sub- 
type  of    the    human    race   is    being   formed    here,    due    to    inter- 
marriage, environment,  and   the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances.      Dr.   Hrdlicka 
finds  that  such  is  not  the  case.      Even 
I  he  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
the  Virginia    Cavaliers,   the   Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  and  the  Huguenots,  while 
possibly  not  as  much  unlike  as   their 
ancestors  were,  are  still,  he  thinks,  far 
from  a  real  blend.     Says  The  Journal 
of  Heredity  (Washington,  March): 

'"The  Melting- Pot'  is  a  figure  of 
speech;  and,  as  far  as  physical  anthro- 
pology is  concerned,  it  will  not  be  any- 
thing more  in  this  country,  at  least 
for  many  centuries. 

"Dr.  Hrdlicka  has  had  this  investi- 
gation under  way  for  four  years,  and 
it    is     not    yet,     fully    completed — for 
Americans  of  unbroken  American  an- 
cestry  for  even   three  generations  are 
much  scarcer  than  was  supposed  when 
the  work  wis  undertaken.     Even    the 
proud  'Mayflower  Descendant'  is  more 
likely  than  not,  it  would  seem,  to  have 
at   least    one   grandfather    or   grand- 
mother who  was  Born  abroad.     So  the 
investigator    has.    up    to    the    present 
time,    been     able     to     get    only    about, 
three-fourths  of   the  two  hundred  men 
and    two    hundred    women    whom    he 
wants,  and    the    conclusions   here   an- 
nounced    must     be    regarded    as    not, 
wholly   final,   yvl   doubtless   reflecting 
the  real  conditions.     With  this  under- 
standing, some  of  the  more  remarkable 
of  the  preliminary  results,  based  on  the 
first   one  hundred   men  and  one    hun- 
dred  women    measured,  may  be  cited. 
'"The   most  striking    result  of     the 
examinations.'  Dr.  Hrdlicka  says.   Ms  the  great    range  of  varia- 
tion among  old   Americans  in  nearly  all  the  important  measure- 
ments.    The    range   of   variation    is  such  that   in  some  of  the 
most  significant  determinations  it  equals  not  only  the  variation 
of  any  one  group,  but   the  combined  variations  of  all  the  groups 
that,  enter  into    the   composition   of   the   Americans.'      This   fact 

would  be  interpreted  by  the  geneticisl  as  an  evidence  of 
hybndily.  If  is  clear  that,  at  the  very  beginning,  a  number  of 
diverse,  altho  not  widely  differing,  slocks  must  have  made  up 
the  colonial  population;  ami  intermarriage  and  the  influence  of 
the  environment  have  no1  welded  these  stocks  into  one  blend. 
but  have  merely  produced  a  mosaic-like  mixture.  This  i-  good 
evidence  of  the  permanence  of  inherited  traits,  altho  ii  must 
be  qualified  by  the  statement  that  it  does  not  extend  equally 
to  all  the  features  of  the  body,  the  face,  hands,  and  feet  bav- 
ins; been  found  less  variable  than,  for  instance,  the  stature  or 
the  form  of  the  head." 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  finds  that  the  stature  of  Americans  of  the  old 
stock,  both  men  and  women,  is  higher  than  the  European  aver- 


Courtesj  of  "  The  Journal  of  Hoiedivy,      Washington,  D    C. 

THE    AMERICAN    FACE. 

Several  hundred  descendants  of  old  American 
families  have  heen  measured,  and  this  face  has  hen 
made  up  of  the  average  of  each  feature  in  all  the 
individuals.  Thus  the  diagram,  drawn  to  scale 
from  Dr.  Hrdlicka  s  data  by  C.  H.  Popenoe. 
shows  "  the  mean  man  of  the  old  white  American 
slock."  Tt  is  pointed  out  thai  the  most  conspicu- 
ous peculiarities  of  the  type  are  the  oblong  outline 
of  the  face  and  the  well-developed  forehead. 


age,  except  in  Scotland.  The  weight  is  about  the  same  as  in 
Europe,  with  a  slightly  greater  tendency  to  stoutness  in  the 
women.     The  general   proportions  of   the   body   he  classes  as 

medium.      He  says  of  these: 

"Great  fluctuations  are  shown,  particularlv  in  the  chest— a 
feature  which  shows  distinctly  poor  development  among  the 
women,  often  accompanied  by  deficient  development  of  the 
breasts  and  shoulders.  Indeed,  one  of  the  mosl  striking  of 
the  facts  brought  out  is  that,  barring  individual  exceptions,  the 
women  of  the  old  American  stock  appear  to  be  below  par 
physically.     The  males  are,  on  the  whole,  admirable  specimens' 

of     the    white     race;     the     females    are 

not  infrequently  undersized,  underde- 
veloped, and  weak  in  comparison  with 
what  they  should  be.      This   difference 
is  not  due,  the  investigator  thinks,  to 
heredity,   but    is    solely    a     matter    of 
bringing-up.     It  is  already  being  cor- 
rected  in   the  younger  generation,  he 
thinks,  for  under  the  stimulus  of  wide- 
spread interest  in  sports,  outdoor  life, 
and  a  sensible  manner  of  living,  not  a 
few  of  the  younger  women  and  girls 
whom  he  has  measured  seem  to  be  su- 
perior to  their  mothers.      But    he  sees 
still    room    for    improvement,    if    the 
women  of    the  old   American  families 
are    to    be   as   a   class  such  physically 
good   types  of  womanhood  as  are  the 
American  men  of  manhood." 

The  American  face,  according  to 
Dr.  Hrdlicka,  is  high  and  oval,  often 
somewhat  narrow  in  the  women.  The 
forehead  is  well  developed,  the  nose 
and  ears  long.  Our  faces  seem  to  be 
growing  narrower  and  our  jaws  smaller. 
Despite  our  supposed  Xorth-Kuropean 
ancestry,  he  rinds  no  pronounced 
blonds.  The  men  are  apt  to  be  dark 
and  the  women  light.  Only  one-tenth 
of  the  women,  and  not  a  single  man, 
had  red  hair.  .Most  of  the  eyes  were 
blues  and  browns,  and  black  eyes  were 
few.  The  head-form  differed  widely, 
but  is  noteworthy  for  its  good  devel- 
opment, especially  in  the  men.  The 
writer  goes  on: 

"Dr.  llrdlicka's  study  has  further 
given  him  opportunity  to  find  whether  there  are  any  marked 
geographical  types  among  the  old  Americans:  whether,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  families  of  Virginia  are  measurably  different 
from  the  Puritans  of  New  England.  He  believes  that  they  are 
nol  that  such  differences  as  are  recognized  are  merely  those 
of  training,  habits,  dress,  and  social  customs:  and  that  t hi-. 
likewise,  holds  true  of  the  Westerners,  whose  more  or 
recognizable  type  Dr.  Hrdlicka  finds  to  be  merely  a  matter  of 
home  influence,  education,  and  dress,  and  not  so  much  of  struc- 
ture or  physiology. 

"Two  main  objects  wore  in  view  when  the  studj  of  I  he  old 
Americans  was  undertaken.  One  was  lo  establish  reliable 
norms  or  standards  For  anthropological  comparisons.  This 
purpose  will  be  accomplished  as  soon  as  the  number  of  subjects 
studied  becomes  large  enough. 

"The  other  main  object  in  \  i,.\\  was.  as  alreadv  s;iid.  I.. 
determine  whether  the  descendants  of  the  early  American  set- 
tlers, living  in  a  new  environment  and  more  or  less  constantly 
intermarrying,  were  being  amalgamated  into  a  distinct  sub- 
type of  the  white  race.     Enough  has  already   been  found,  as 
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this  preliminary  report  shows,  to  prove  that  such  amalgamation 
has  not  taken  place  to  any  important  degree.  The  persistency 
in  heredity  of  certain  features,  which  run  down  even  through 
six  or  eight  generations,  is  one  of  the  remarkable  results  brought 
out  by  the  study. 

"If  the  process  could  continue  for  a  few  hundred  years  more, 
Dr.  Hrdlicka  thinks,  it  might  reach  a  point  where  one  could 
speak  of  the  members  of  old  American  families  as  of  a  distinct 
stock.  But  so  far  this  point  has  not  been  reached:  the  Ameri- 
cans are  almost  as  diverse  and  variable,  it  appears,  as  were  their 
first  ancestors  in  this  country." 


SOME   NEEDED   INVENTIONS 

AS    ARTICLE    entitled  "What    to    Invent"  was   printed 
Z-\      by     The     Electrical     Experimenter     (New     York)     in 
<*■     -*-  May   last.     Ever   since  we   are    told    in   the  February 
issue,   the   editors   have    been   besieged    by    would-be   inventors 
for  another   list    of    the    kind. 
Evidently    there   are   hosts  of 
inventive-ininded  persons  who 
want     to     invent     something, 
but   feel   the  need  of  a  shove 
in   some   particular    direction. 
In  the  editor's  words,   "there 
exists   an   unsatiated   demand 
for  practical  ideas  of  this  kind." 
The    editor,    therefore,    makes 
the  suggestions  quoted  below, 
prefacing  them   with   what,  he 
calls  "a  few  words  of  advice  to 
fortune-hunters  via  the  Patent 
Office."     He  says: 

"The  practical-minded  in- 
ventor, as  weil  a--  the  one  who 
has  but  a  modest  income. 
should  always  ask  himself 
these  important  questions,  he- 
fore  spending  his  money  on 
models  or  patent  f< 

"First,  Is  the  device  useful? 
Secondly,  Does  it  fill  an  actual 
want'.'  Thirdly,  If  so,  is  the 
device  practical  and  can  it 
be  readily  manufactured  and 
marketed'.'  Fourthly,  Is  there 
a  similar  article  on  the  market 
already? 

"Only  if  these  questions 
have  been  answered  satisfactorily  to  the  inventor  should  he 
begin  spending  money  on  the  device.  Too  many  inventors  are 
prone  to  rush  to  the  Patent  Office  without  asking  themselves 
these  all-important  questions,  with  the  net  result  that  out.  o\ 
one  thousand  patents  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
less  than  three  are  ever  taken  up  by  a  manufacturer  or  are 
actually  exploited  by  their  inventors. 

"Then,  again,  far  too  many  inventors  are  anything  but 
practical-minded.  Most  of  them  lack  business  sense,  and  for 
this  reason  every  inventor  should  submit  his  idea  to  at  least, 
one  trusted  business  friend,  who  IS  not  intoxicated  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  is  almost  every  inventor  worthy  of  the  name." 

The  suggestions  below  are  believed  by  the  writer  to  cover 
all  requirements.  There  is,  he  says,  a  positive  demand  for  all, 
and  if  the  correct  solution  is  found,  each  invention  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  handsome  money-maker.  Here  are  the 
needed  inventions: 

"Electric  Air  Cooler.— At   the    present  time   we   use  fans  in 

the  summer   to   'cool'  our  sweltering   humanity.     Fans  really 

.]r,,,'t   cool,   hnt    -imply  stir  up  the  heated  atmosphere,  and  by 

>  drafts  i  vaporate  the  moisture  on  our  skins.     This  gives 

..lion.       Electric   fan-;,    however,   do   not    reduce   the 

room  temperature  to  any  great  extent,  and  for  that  reason  are 
makeshifts  at  best.  We  should  produce  cold  (lowering  of  the 
temperature)  by  some  other  electrical  means.  Peltier  showed 
us  that  cold  can  be  produced  by  crossing  a  bar  of  bismuth  with 


Courtesy  oJ  "The  Telephone  Review,"  New  York. 

DIKKCTTNG  THE  BATTLE  BY  TELEPHONK. 

One  of  tin  actors  in  the  great  motion-picture  battle-scene  which 
is  being  staged  is  here  talking  to  director-general  Cecil  B.  DeMille, 
who  is  stationed  at  the  central  camera-stand,  wearing  a  telephone 
set  connecting  him  with  the  posts  of  twelve  assistant  directors. 


a  bar  of  antimony  and  sending  an  electric  current  through  it  in 
a  certain  direction.  This  is  Peltier's  cross.  Why  can  not 
this  principle — or  a  similar  one — be  supplied  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  incidentally  make  a  fortune  for  its  inventor? 

"Electric  Insect  -  Destroyer. — Every  summer  we  are  exasper- 
ated by  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Why  not  keep  them  out  of  the 
house  or  kill  them  by  some  electrical  means?  Electrically 
charged  wire-netting  has  been  used  ahead y,  but,  it  has  many 
inherent  faults,  As  a  rule  such  netting  can  not  be  used  on 
windows,  as  water  or  moisture  puts  the  device  out  of  order. 
Something  more  practical  is  required.  Insects  as  a  ride  keep 
away  from  highly  charged  conductors  (high  frequency  or  Tesla 
currents).  Perhaps  this  hint  will  put  somebody  on  the  right 
track. 

"Electric  Toys. — There  is  an  immense  market  for  cheap, 
electric  toys.  Something  is  wanted  to  keep  a  boy  amused 
with  a  good  electric  toy  operated  by  a  dry  cell.  Years  ago 
we  saw  an  electric  motor  that  sold  for  ten  cents  and  actually  ran. 
It  was  badly  designed  and  badly  made,  otherwise  the  five-  and 
ten-cent   stores  would  be  selling  a  million  or  more  of  them  a 

year.  Here  is  a  rich  field,  and 
it  matters  little  if  the  article 
can  be  marketed  for  ten  cents  or 
one  dollar — if  the  toy  is  right. 

' '  Electric  Windo  w  A  ttractions. 
—A  vast  field  for  the  clever  in- 
ventor. Movable  window  at- 
tractions are  in  ever-growing 
demand.  Everybody  stops  and 
looks  at  the  least  mystifying 
movable  sign  or  what  not. 
Electricity  and  magnetism  sup- 
ply unending  combinations, 
and,  providing  the  device  is 
novel  and  cheap,  thousands 
can  be  sold.  Every  retail 
store  can  use  one.  Can  you 
supply  it? 

"Bell  'Softener.''  —  A  poor 
title  for  want  of  a  better  one. 
The  harassed  modern  business 
man  is  of  late  developing  what 
is  termed  as  the  'telephone 
heart.'  Every  time  the  phone 
rings  he  starts,  and  if  he  is  very 
nervous  he  jumps  involuntari- 
ly. At  home  his  wife  is  de- 
veloping the  same  disease. 
What  is  wanted — badly  wanted 
— is  a  device  that  will  do  away 
with  the  harsh,  abrupt  sound. 
Something  'soft'  and  mellow 
that  doesn't  jar  one's  nerves, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  not  too 
muffled,  otherwise  the"  calling 
signal  can  not  be  heard  in  the  next  room.  Simply  unscrew  the 
gongs  and  replace  with  your  device.     Can  you  furnish  half  a 


million  at,  say,  one  dollar  each?" 


MOVIES  BY  TELEPHONE— In  the  production  of  a  recent 
moving-picture  play,  we  are  told  by  The  Telephone,  Review  (New 
York,  February),  the  telephone  played  a  novel  and  useful  part. 
Says  this  paper: 

'  "Cecil  B.  De  Mille,  the  director  of  the  production,  used 
telephones  in  connection  with  each  camera  and  in  this  way  was 
able  to  picture  fourteen  hundred  men  in  a  battle  scene  which 
extended  over  one  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Do  Mille  was  assisted 
by  twelve  directors  stationed  with  cameras  at  various  advan- 
tageous points  around  the  held.  Each  director,  as  well  as 
Mr.  De  Mille  himself,  was  equipped  with  a  standard  telephone 
operator's  set,  an  arrangement-  which  enabled  the  director- 
general  to  control  the  movements  of  the  participants  arid  direct 
the  entire  action  of  the  battle  from  his  post  at  the  central  camera, 
stand.  Everything  that  Mr.  De  Mille  spoke  here  could  be  hear. I 
in  the  twelve  different,  parts  of  the  field  by  the  twelve  sub- 
directors  at  their  cameras.  The  manager  of  the  film  company 
has  stated  that,  'Usually  at  least  tWO  days  are  required  to 
rehearse,  a,  scene  of  this  magnitude,  but  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phonic instructions  as  given  by  Mr.  De  Mille,  a  little  less  than 
an  hour  was  required  for  the  perfection  of  the  details  prior  to 
the  actual   lal  ing  of  I  he  scenes.'" 
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THE  DREAD   OF   WAKEFULNESS 

THAT  INSOMNIA  for  which  no  direct  cause  can   be 
found  is  actually  caused  by   the  patient's  fear  thai   he 
will  not  be  able  to  go  to  sleep  is  asserted  by  Dr.  James  .). 
Walsh,  of  New  York,  in  International  Clinics  (December;.     Out- 
quotations  are  from  an  abstract  made  by  the  author  for  The 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews   (New  York,  February).     Patients, 
Dr.  Walsh  says,  keep  themselves  awake  for  fear  lest  they  are 
not  going  to  sleep  and  in  dread  of  the  serious  consequences  of 
their  wakefulness.     This  is  true  whether  their  'nocturnal  vigi- 
lance,' as  one  medical  lover  of  long  words  called  it,  manifests 
itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  or  toward   the  end.     Of 
course,  wakefulness  at  the  beginning  of  the  night  may  be  due  to 
tea  or  coffee  or  sometimes,  in  young  folks,  to  drinks  containing 
caffeine,  some  of  which  are  dispensed  commonly  in  drug-stores. 
Loss  of  sleep  in  the  lat- 
er part  of  the  night,  or 
in    the    early     morning 
rather,  is  due  to  hunger 
oftener  than  to  anything 
else.      He  goes  on: 

"Patients   should    be 
relieved  of  their  anxiety 
just  as  far  as  possible-. 
The  dread  name  insom- 
nia, which,  as  so  many 
newspaper     suggestions 
and     innuendos     insist, 
carries  with  it  the  dan- 
ger of  resultant  insanity 
or  nervous  breakdown, 
should  not  be  used,  but 
the  patient's   condition 
should  be  simply  called 
wakefulness.       No    one 
lias  ever  been  hurt,  by 
wakefulness  alone,  pro- 
vided he  or  she  has  been 
in  bed  for  eight  hours. 
It    seems    to    make  no 
difference  whether   peo- 
ple sleep  or  not,  because 
there  are  a  large  number 
of  cases  on  record  now 
where  people  either  have 
been    awake,    or    have 
been     fully     persuaded 
I  hat  they  were  awake 
and  not  a  few  of  them 
were  reasonably  intelli- 
gent people,   university 
professors  and   the    like 
— nearly  every  night  for 
weeks  or  even  months  at 


always  a  mistake.  Certain  physical  measures,  a  hot  foot-bath 
taken  for  ten  mmutes,  a  glass  of  warm  milk  with  some  nutmeg 
scattered  rather  plentifully  over  its  surface,  a  hot-water  bottle 
to  the  feet,  massage  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  which  keep 
people  from  feeling  certain  muscle  tightnesses  which  they  are 
often  prone  to  call  headache,  all  these,  with  even  a  cool  pack  in 
the  summer  time,  may  be  employed;  but  drugs  for  wakefulness 
never  do  good  and  always  do  harm." 


Courtesy  of  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Pitts 

THE    "SUITCASE       LABORATORY 


a  time,  and  yet  have  survived  without  injury  to  health  Old 
physicians  will  often  tell  of  their  own  experience  with  wake- 
fulness and  their  solicitude  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  their 
health,  and  yet  they  are  alive  to  tell  the  story  at  past  eighty 
years  of  age.  People  inclined  to  be  wakeful  should  read  quieth 
haw  something  to  read  Dear  them  if  they  do  not  sleep,  and  shouid 
be  sure  that  the.\  haw  good  airy  rooms  and  be  persuaded  thai 
no  harm  will  come  to  them  and  that  nature  will  take  whatever 
sleep  she  needs.  The  dread  of  insanity  after  insomnia  is  un- 
founded. People  on  the  way  to  the  asylum  are  sometimes 
wakeful,  but  their  wakefulness  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of 
then-  insanity.  There  are  always  other  signs  of  the  insanilx, 
and  wakefulness  or  insomnia  is  never  the  first. 

"Sleep  is  largely  a  habit,  and  people  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  go  to  bed  at  midnight  or  later  and  then  try  to  go  at 
ten  o'clock  will,  unless  they  have  been  out  a  great  deal  during  the 
day,  commonly  not  sleep  until  their  usual  hour.  If  they  become 
solicitous,  then  they  readily  keep  themselves  awake,  worrying 
about  their  sleep.  Insomniaphobia  is  just  such  a  dread  as 
akrophobia,  the  dread  of  heights,  or  agoraphobia,  the  dread  of 
open  spaces,  or  claustrophobia,  the  dread  of  narrow  places  or 
the  dread  of  the  dark,  all  of  which  are  quite  unreasoning  fears 
that  disturb  people   wry   much.     To  give  drugs  for   them    is 


A   LABORATORY   IN   A   SUITCASE 

A  "SUITCASE"   LABORATORY,  which,  for  compact- 
ness, is  a  close  competitor  with  the  portmanteau  theater, 
has  been  devised  by  the  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  use  of  laundrymen  in  testing 
the  materials  that  they  use.     Says  the  Pittsburg  Sun: 

"The  miniature  laboratory  ...  is  one  of  the    most    recent 

results    of     a     research 
into    the  methods   and 
materials  of  the  laundry 
industry,    instituted    iii 
the     Mellon      institute 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Laun- 
drymen's  Exchange  .... 
Reduced  almost  to  the 
ninth  degree  of  simplic- 
ity, the  new  laboratory 
may  be  operated  by  any 
laymen  who  will  follow 
the       terse      directions 
which     accompany     it. 
When  closed,  the  device 
closely  resembles  an  or- 
dinary suitcase.  ...   It 
may    easily   be    carried 
without  danger  of  break- 
ing t  he  glass  equipment . 
Raise  the  handle  side  of 
the  'suitcase,'  lower  the 
side  which  forms  the  lid 
of   a    normal     suitcase. 
and    the    laboratory    is 
ready      for      operation. 
The    lowered    side   pro- 
vides a  table  for  experi- 
ments.   A  metal  base  is 
lixt  in  its  center.      Into 
this  a  metal  rod   is   in- 
serted and  to  this  affixl 
a    clamp,  made  to    hold 
the  long  glass  tubes,  or 
burettes,   in  which   the 
tests  are  made.    A  grad- 
uate glass  for  measuring 
solutions,     four    bottle- 
containing  standard  so- 
lutions   for    testing  the 


hardness  of  water,  the  presence  of  chlorin,  of  alkali."  and 
of  acid;  and  three  small  bottles,  containing  respectively  potas- 
sium iodid.  phenolphthalein,  ami  methyl  orange,  complete  the 
equipment. 

"This  device,  according  to  Mr.  Elledge  [the    designer),  has 
been  made  to  guard  laundrymen  against  possible  misrepresenta- 
tion of  laundry  materials  by  merchant-.      h  permits  the  laundry- 
man  to  assure  himself,  without  the  expense  of  a  formal  chemical 
analysis,  that  everything  used  in  his  establishment  for  cleansing 
goods  is  of  a  sort  that  will  do  no  harm  to  the  goods  entrusted 
to  him.     The  result  of  the  use  of  the  new  laboratory,  it  is  pre- 
dicted, will  be  a  higher  standard  of  laundrj    work.  '  Damaging 
impurities  In    this  means  will  be  detected  and  eliminated. 'and 
the  wear  of  washing  (,n  linen  and  other  fabrics  will  be  minimized. 
The  purpose  of  the  laundry  research   in   the  Mellon   Institute, 
it  is  explained,  is  to  awaken  laundrymen  throughout  the  country' 
to  interest  in  the  value  of  chemistry  to  the  laundry.      In  Pitts- 
burg, according  to  institute  authorities,   this  is  not   necessary 
since  the  Allegheny  County  Laundrymen's  Exchange  has  been 
l he  pioneer  in  applying  chemistry  to  the  laundry  as  the  intelli- 
gence department.     As  a  result  of  the  work  done  in  the  Mellon 
Institute,  similar  activities  are  to  be  launched  in  Canada,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  Government. " 


\ 
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A   GOOD   FOOD   WASTED 

WE  ARE  THROWING  AWAY,  or  otherwise  wasting, 
in  this  country,  some  fifteen  million  tons  yearly  of 
valuable  food  from  a  single  source — our  milk-supply. 
We  skim  the  fat  from  the  milk  and  use  it  as  cream  <>r  butter,  but 
the  food-value  is  mostly  in  the  non-fatty  parts,  which  we  call 
contemptuously  "skim-milk"  and  throw  away  or  give  to  the 
pigs.  Its  sale  is  even  prohibited  by  ordinance  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Whatever  reason  once  existed  for  such  a  law 
as  this,  there  is  none  to-day,  writes  John  Phillips  Street,  chemist 
of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station,  in  The  Forecast  (New 
York,  February).  How  a  prejudice  so  violent  against  a  valuable 
and  wholesome  food  could  have  originated  Mr.  Street  finds  it 
hard  to  understand.  Perhaps,  he  thinks,  it  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  cream  was  separated  from  the  milk  by  gravity 
and  skimmed  milk  was  necessarily  old  milk.  There  can  be  no 
reason  for  it  to-day,  when  separation  by  centrifugal  force  shortly 
after  milking  leaves  the  skimmed  milk  fresh.      He  goes  on: 

"In  spite  of  the  delicious  taste  of  cream,  it  is  not  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  milk,  as  some  apparently  intelligent  people 
appear  to  believe.  The  exacl  contrary  is,  in  fact,  the  case. 
The  part  of  the  milk  left  after  the  cream  has  been  removed 
contains  practically  all  the  protein,  sugar,  and  mineral  salts. 
In  the  ordinary  mixed  diet,  moreover,  a  sufficient  amount  of  fat. 
is  supplied  by  meat,  butter,  lard,  etc,  so  that  the  loss  of  this 
ingredient  from  the  milk  is  of  relatively  little  importance. 
Protein,  on  the  other  hand,  being  the  most  costh  of  the  food- 
elements,  is  the  one  mosl  likely  to  be  lacking  in  inexpensive 
meals,  altho  generally  used  to  excess  by  those  who  can  afford  it. 

"For  those  who  nave  to  figure  cost,  closely,  therefore,  skimmed 
milk  offers  a  very  valuable  source  of  tin-  most  expensive  element 
of  the  dietary.  It  is  the  cheapest  available  source  of  animal  pro- 
tein at  the  present  time.  Whole  milk  is  cheaper  than  either  meal 
or  eggs  as  a  source  of  protein;  but  skimmed  milk  is  even  cheaper, 
costing,  under  normal  market  conditions,  only  half  as  much  as 
meat,  afld  skimmed-milk  cheese,  if  we  could  have  it.  would  be 
cheaper  still,  and  much  better  for  some  purposes  than  the  whole- 
milk  product." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated,  the  writer-  goes 
on  to  say,  that  five  cents'  worth  of  bread  and  skimmed  milk  will 
furnish  nearlv  one-third  of  the  dailv  food  requirement  of  a  man 
engaged  in  moderate  muscular  work. 

"In  our  days  of  plenty,  now  apparently  gone  forever,  we  might 
afford  to  despise  such  a  valuable  food.  We  assuredly  can  not, 
afford  it  to-day.  Skim-milk  should  not,  of  course,  be  .sold  as 
whole  7iiilk,  or  skim-milk  cheese  as  whole-milk  cheese,  or  frozen 
condensed  skim-milk  as  ice-cream;  but  those  who  want  these 
producls  ought  not  to  be  prevented,  as  I  hey  now  very  gener- 
ally are,  from  getting  them. 

"At  least  L,600,000,000  pounds  of  butter  are  made  annually 
iu  this  country,  and  from  this  are  obtained  about  28,000,000,000 
pounds  of  skimmed  milk.  About  2,000,000,000  pounds  in  ad- 
dition are  obtained  from  the  sale  of  cream.  This  gives  us  an 
annual  supply  of  30,000,000,000  pounds  of  cheap,  nutritious, 
and  digestible  food,  which  nevertheless  is  banished,  both  by  law 
and  public  opinion,  from  the  table  and  the  kitchen  to  the  barn- 
yard  

"The  art  of  drying  milk  has  now  been  brought  to  such  a  point 
of  perfection  that  the  albumen  is  not  coagulated,  nor  the  enzymes 
destroyed  in  the  process,  and  milk-powders,  whether  made  from 
v,  hole  Ur  skimmed  milk,  would  be  an  invaluable  resource  in  the 
preparation  of  domestic  dietaries,  if  we  were  permitted  to  have 
them.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  milk  is  its  extreme  perish- 
ability, but  dried  millc  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  can  be  used 
in  any  way  in  which  milk  in  its  original  form  can  be  employed. 
Dried  skimmed  milk  would  furnish  a  cheap  and  constant  Iv 
available  supply  of  animal  protein.  At  the  present  time  in  the 
United  State.,  however,  dried  milk,  of  whatever  kind,  can 
hardlj     be    said    to    be    available    for    home    us.'.       It     is    scarcely 

known  except  to  the  large  consumer  and  is  sold  chiefly  to  him. 
The  state  of  <  'on ncd icu i ,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  milkrpowders  excepl  in  the  original  package. 
Presumably  the  wise  legislators  had  in  mind  the  possible  con- 
tamination of  the  milk  after  the  opening  of  the  package,  but  in  a 

There  dipt  whole  mill,  may  be  Bold  without  any  restriction 

Wh  thi      eems  like     training  a1   a  gnat  and  -wallowing 

a  cam*  I 
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"The  sale  of  condensed  skimmed  milk  is  entirely  prohibited 
in  some  States,  and  when  sold  it  is  generally  in  large  containers, 
which  are  not  suitable  for  family  use.  In  the  form  of  cheese, 
skimmed  milk  serves  purposes  for  which  whole  milk  is  not, 
suitable.  American  cheese  of  the  Swiss  type  is  best  when  made 
from  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed  milk.  Yet  the  label, 
'skimmed-milk  cheese,'  which  some  Slates  require  it  to  bear, 
stamps  it  as  inferior  in  the  minds  of  persons  not  acquainted 
with  this  fact. 

"Preference  for  whole  milk  as  a  beverage  is  said  to  be  largely 
a  matter  of  habit;  but  if  the  family  does  not  care  for  skimmed 
milk  in  [this  form,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  it,  can  be  em- 
ployed in  combination  with  other  foods.  Many  appetizing  and 
nourishing  soups  can  be  prepared  with  a  basis  of  skimmed  milk 
to  which  the  pulp  of  some  vegetable  such  as  beans,  peas,  pota- 
toes corn,  or  celery  is  added  to  give  flavor  and  body.  It  can 
be  used  in  cakes,  puddings,  and  custards,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  cereals,  while  in  bread-making  it  can  be  substituted  with  great 
advantage  for  water.  In  British  experiments  it  was  found  that 
the  use  of  skim-milk  not  only  increased  the  nutritive  value  of 
the  bread,  but  increased  the  yield  from  a  given  quantity  of 

Hour 

"At  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  it,  was  found 
that  bread  made  from  skim-milk  contained  one-eleventh  more 
protein  than  water  bread,  and  that  it  was  quite  as  completely 
digested  as  the  latter 

"There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  ways  in  which  this  valuable 
substance  may  be  employed,  and  if  fat,  is  wanted,  it  can  be  added 
in  the  form  of  butter,  which  is  often  cheaper  when  separated 
from  the  milk  than  when  sold  as  a  part  of  it,  or  of  some  of  the 
less  expensive  fats.  Some  dishes,  of  course,  would  be  richer  in 
flavor  if  whole  milk  were  used  rather  than  skimmed,  but,  in 
other  cases  t he  difference  is  not  appreciable.  When  the  skim- 
milk  is  substituted  for  the  water  usually  used  there  will  be  an 
improvement  instead  of  a  loss  of  flavor. 

"A  recent  (Government  bulletin  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  davs  of  cheap  meat  are  past  and  that,  this  food  is  likely 
to  grow  scarcer  rather  than  more  plentiful.  It,  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  not  very  well  afford  to  let  :m),000,00U,()00  pounds 
of  an  animal  protein  food  go  to  waste  every  year,  or  serve  only 
as  a  cattle  food,  particularly  now  when  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  engaged  in  destruction  instead  of  production,  and  are  look- 
ing to  us  to  supply  their  deficiencies." 


MORE   MATHEMATICS   NEEDED 

TOO  LITTLE  OPPORTUNITY  for  team-work  between 
science  and  mathematics  is  given  in  our  colleges,  thinks 
Prof.  Thomas  E.  Mason,  of  Purdue  University.  The 
engineering  student,  is  skimped  in  his  mathematics,  and  the 
mathematical  student  is  given  little  chance  to  study  the  prac- 
tical application  of  his  formulas.  By  "mathematics,"  Professor 
Mason  warns  us,  he  means  not  the  solution  of  problems,  but  the 
study  of  \)m-  principles  underlying  classes  of  problems.  The 
sooner  some  plan  is  worked  out,  whereby  the  engineering  student 
of  mathematical  ability  is  given  a  chance  to  develop  it,  or  the 
mathematical  student  with  a  tendency  to  applied  mathematics 
is  given  opportunity  in  that  direction,  the  sooner,  he  says,  will 
come  "the  time  of  fulness  of  the  development  of  applied  science." 
Says  Professor  Mason  in  a  recent  address  printed  in  Science 
(New  York): 

"Mathematics  has  been  a  well-nigh  indispensable  fool  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  their  applications, 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  sciences  and  particular  problems 
set,  by  science  have  challenged  the  ability  of  mathematicians 
and  spurred  them  on  to  the  achievement  of  larger  results  in  pure 
mathematics.  Whoever  can  strike  this  flint  of  mathematics 
upon  the  steel  of  natural  science  and  produce  lire  is  doing  the 
world  service.      The  oftener  lire  is  produced   the  greater  will  be 

the  development  of  both  mathematics  and  natural  science.  .  .  .  . 

"Can    vou    realize    what,    would    happen,    just,    what    stage    of 

civilization  we  should  be  in,  if  all  that  is  developed  by  the  use  of 
mathematics  could  be  removed  from  the  world  by  some  magic 
gesture?     Every  branch  of  physics  makes  use  of  mathematics; 

chemistry  is  not  free  from  it;  engineering  is  based  upon  its 
developments;  sociology,  economics,  and  variation  m  biology 
make  use  of  statistics  and  probability.  Our  sky-scra,pers  must, 
disappear;   our  great  bridges  and  tunnels  must  be  removed;   our 
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Mir  Scientific  American,"  Now  fork. 

OPERATING   A  PUNCH-PKKSS.  UWMBLnW  COMPLICATED  CARBURETERS. 

N  KILLED   WOMEN    WORKERS   IN    AN    AUTOMOBILE   FACTORY. 


transportation  systems,  our  banking  systems,  our  whole  civiliza- 
tion, indeed,  must  step  backward  many  centuries. 

"  Mathematics  and  its  symbolism  appear  in  rather  unexpected 
places.  S.  (i.  Barton,  of  the  Flower  Observatory,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  that  in  the  'Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
written  not  for  the  specialist  so  much  as  for  the  general  reader, 
there  are  one  hundred  and  four  articles  which  make  use  of  the 
notation  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  of  which  only  about  one- 
fourth  are  pure  mathematics.  You  may  be  surprized  to  know 
that  you  need  the  Infinitesimal  calculus  to  read  the  articles  on 
clock,  heat,  lubrication,  map,  power-transmission,  ship-building, 
sky,  steam-engine,  and  strength  of  materials." 


WOMAN'S   NEW   JOBS 

MOST  OF  US  KNOW  that  women  are  very  largely 
taking  men's  places  in  those  European  industries 
from  which  then-  husbands  and  brothers  have  been 
removed  by  the  necessities  of  war.  We  have  all  read  of  the 
women  munition-workers  of  England,  of  the  female  train-crews 
in  Prance,  and  of  the  increased  employment  of  women  in  agri- 
culture throughout  Europe.  And  yet,  most  of  us  will  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  in  this  country  also  women  are  being 
called  upon  to  do  work  ordinarily  reserved  for  men.  They  are 
doing  it  well,  too,  so  that  it  has  become  doubtful  whether,  with 
the  return  of  normal  times,  they  will  be  dislodged  from  the  post 
of  vantage  that  they  now  occupy  in  these  unaccustomed  indus- 
tries. Says  a,  writer  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
February  .'}): 

"Because   of   the  extraordinary   industrial    inflation   of   the 

past,  two  years,  skilled  labor  has  become  scarcer  and  scarcer 
Employers  have  been  forced,  willy-nilly,  to  put  women  and 
girls  to  work  at  tasks  formerly  closed  to  them,  and  which  it 
would  never  have  been  suggested,  in  ordinary  times,  that  they 
were  capable  of  performing.  We  reproduce  on  this  page  several 
views  from  the  factory  of  one  of  our  leading  automobile  manu- 
facturers, showing  the  technical  nature  of  some  of  the  work 
which  this  concern  is  now  entrusting  to  women.  This  work 
includes  the  assembling  of  all  wiring,  primer  systems,  and 
switch  apparatus,  the  inspection  of  pistons  and  all  other  small 
parts,  and  the  operation  of  drill-presses  and  other  light  metal- 
working  machines. 

"The  officials  of  the  company  in  question  are  in  accord  with 


all  other  employers  who  have  been  forced  by  the  condition  of 
the  labor  market  to  employ  women  for  men's  work  when  fchev 
state  that  they  would  not  willingly  return  to  the  old  regime. 
This  is  not  due  to  direct  financial  considerations,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  where  women  replace  men  in  clerical  work:  for.  in  this 
instance  at  least,  the  women  are  paid  the  same  wages  or  piece- 
rates  as  w^-i-v  the  men.  But  the  statement  is  made,  without 
reserve,  that  for  all  manner  of  skilled  labor  requiring  close 
application,  great  accuracy,  and  considerable  manual  ability, 
but  no  extreme  physical  strength,  women  are  superior  to  men! 
They  turn  out  more  work,  and  better  work,  in  a  given  time." 

Why  should  this  be  so?  The  writer  says  he  is  not  a  psv  chologist, 
and  he  does  not  pretend  to  account  for  it.      lie  continu. 

"We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  claim  is  justified  that 
labor-unionism  makes  for  deterioration  of  individual  work.  We 
believe  that  the  labor-union,  under  ordinary  conditions,  affords 
the  worker  who  is  naturally  inclined  to  'soldiering'  more  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  in  that  direction  than  he  would 
have  under  the  old  system  of  stricter  individual  accountability 
to  the  employer.  But  the  importance  of  this  factor  would 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  such  workers,  and  consideration 
of  this  point  would  promptly  lead  us  back  to  the  initial  state- 
ment of  this  paragraph. 

"It  may  be.  of  course,  (hat  the  observed  difference  in  favor 
of  woman  is  due  to  the  novelty  of  her  new  employments,  and 
that  in  time  she  will  wear  down  to  the  level  of  the  men.  Time 
alone  can  tell  this.  It  is  suggested,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
woman  is  actuallv  an  inherently  better  worker  than  man.  An 
even  stronger  probability  is  that  she  is  a  more  conscientious  one. 
We  know  of  an  errand  girl,  hired  because  boys  were  not  to  be 
had,  who  covers  regularly  in  less  than  an  hour  a  route  from 
which  her  bo.v  predecessors  seldom  if  ever  returned  in  less  than 
two  hours.  In  this  particular  case,  if  the  noveltj  element  were 
to  enter  at  all,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  make  for  reduce,! 
efficiency  through  greater  interest  in  the  sightseeing  aspeel 
of  the  job. 

•'Another  suggestion  which  we  have  heard  is  that  the  trend 
of  modern  industrial  development  is  such  as  to  remove  from 
most  operations  the  strength  factor,  in  which  the  male  excels 
substituting  therefor  the  skill  factor,  in  which,  according  to  the 
hypothesis,  the  female  has  the  advantage.  If  this  view  be 
actually  justified,  it  is  plain  that  we  are  moving  toward  an 
unparalleled  economic  upheaval.  In  any  event,  if  woman  shall 
ultimately  be  able  only  to  compete  with  man  on  an  equal  basj. 
in  a  large  number  of  occupations  formerly  closed  to  her,  the 
effect  will  be  fundamental.  The  working  out  of  the  entire 
situation,  both  here  and  abroad,  will  be  well  worth  watching 


A  "HELLENIST"  SCULPTOR   DRIVEN  HERE   BY  THE   WAR 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  ARTISTS  and  art-dealers  from  the 
war-stricken  art-centers  of  Europe  to  the  peace  of  New 
York  is  compared  by  one  fanciful  writer  "to  a  similar 
flight  from  Byzantium  to  Florence,  after  the  Turks  occupied 
Constantinople,  in  the  fifteenth  century."  Strangely  enough, 
some  of  the  earliest  arrivals  were  men  representing  the  newest 
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BLEB    NADELMAN,    Willi    BIS    ASSISTANTS,    IN    BIS   STUDIO. 
Visitors  who  enter  here  are  "astonished  al  the  apparently  conflicting  works  which  greet  their  eye.' 


departures  in  European  art — the  Futurists  and  Bueh.  One 
not  fco  be  classed  in  any  of  the  labeled  categories  is  Elie  STadel- 
inaii,  the  Polish  sculptor,  lit-  is  declared  by  Mr.  Martin 
Birnbaum  to  have  made  bis  presence  immediatelj  felt.  When 
one  examines  bis  achievements,  so  we  are  told,  one  is  "so  as- 
tonished a1  the  apparently  conflicting  works  which  greel  the 
i  .  thai  the  critical  faculties  are  at  first  in  a  maze."  The 
eulptor  was  born  in  Warsaw,  in  L885,  and  studied  arl  there; 
I, ni  "ii  would  seem  thai  bis  early  education  conferred  only 
irritation  upon  him,"  and  he  wenl  to  Paris,  where  be  lived  until 
the  dSbdcle.  Whether  the  Ka>l  and  West  of  Europe  failed  to 
fuse  or  not,  Mr.  Birnbaum,  writing  in  The  International  Studio, 
does  ni. i  venture  to  suggest;  be  can  not,  however,  conceal  his 
mild  bewildermenl  in  the  presence  of  the  master  and  his  work, 
R  hen  i,. 

h.  •  renelj  calm  masi  on  the  lips  of  which  a  strange 

there  are  distorted  figures  in  impossible  postures, 

I  curious  drawings  which,  when  examined  superficially,  show 
no  trace  of  obvious  or  delicate  beauty.     The  average  person  will 

itate  to  laugh  al  these  grotesque  works,  having  recently  beard 
of  iMi.mi  experimentalists  whose  creations  should  l>e 

approached  with  respect,  and  even  n\<-r<-w<-,  and  if  one  under- 


stands Russian,  Polish,  French,  or  German,  Nadelman,  who  is 
always  ready  to  flame  up  with  enthusiasm,  will  soon  convince 
you  of  the  essential  simplicity  of  his  enigmatic  designs.  He 
has  a  charming  way  of  modulating  his  causerie  with  expressive 
gestures,  and  you  quickly  see  the  logical  relation  of  the  geo- 
metrical forms  to  those  beautiful  sculptures  which  in  the  first 
flush  of  unexpected  pleasure  are  compared  with  Greek  master- 
pieces and  arouse  the  hope 
that  here  at  last  we  have  a 
man  who  has  found  at  least 
a  spark  of  the  buried  fire 
of  the  ancients.  Nadel- 
man's  explanations  are,  in- 
deed, so  (dear  that  they 
serve  not  merely  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  his  theoretical 
drawings  and  sculptures, 
but  lie  even  enables  a  lay- 
man mentally  to  transform 
the  intricate  curves  and 
shadows  into  the  subtle  play 
of  light  on  his  polished  mar- 
ble, bronze,  or  mahogany 
statuettes. 

"One  of  his  most  interest- 
ing artistic  doctrines  deals 
with  the  respect  which  an 
artist  owes  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  material  in 
which  he  works.  'A  rough 
stone,' Nadelman  says,  'will 
refuse  all  the  positions  we 
may  wish  to  give  it  if  these 
are  unsuited  to  it.  By  its 
own  will,  it  falls  back  into 
the  position  that  its  shape 
in  conjunction  with  its  mass 
demands.  Here  is  a  won- 
derful force,  a  life,  that  plas- 
tic art  should  express,  and 
if  this  life  of  the  material  is 
not  destroyed,  but  is  culti- 
vated and  enriched  by  the 
artist,  it  may  acquire  a 
wonderful  power  of  expres- 
sion that  will  stir  the  world.' 
A  piece  of  sculpture,  there- 
a  crystal  physical  laws  should 
more  of  art  there  is  discoverable 


fore,    should    he    created    like 
govern   its  fashioning,  and   the 

in  the  work,  the  less  the  individuality  of  the  artist  becomes 
apparent." 

Nadelman's  drawings  and  his  "researches  in  sculpture"  might 

entitle  him  to  a  place  within  "the  vague  group  of  artists  known  as 
Post-Impressionists";  but  this  designation  Mr.  Birnbaum  finds 
"hopelessly  confusing  in  theN  presence  of  his  extraordinary 
port  rails  and  the  beautiful  heads  which  for  want-  of  a  better 
word  we  shall  describe  as  Hellenistic."  The  artist  declares 
thai  "noble  abstractions  like  'La  Mysterieuse'  are  the  flowers 
of  his  achievements."  Nadelman,  as  contrasted  with  Rodin, 
has  not  displayed  such  constructive  powers  nor  such  wealth  of 
imagination,  but  in  comparing  the  smaller  sculptures  "the 
higher  praise  does  nol  always  fall   to  I  he  ltd  of  the  older  artist." 

In  fact, 

"The   obvious   difference    here    is    the    romantic   emotionalism 
of    Rodin    as   contrasted    with    Nadelman's    intellectual    calm    or 

his   purely   decorative  quality,  and   it    is   regrettable   that  his 

mahogany  decorations  in  low  relief  which  adorn  a  New  York 
residence  can  not  lie  publicly  shown.  Mis  work  often  suggests 
a    mood   of    musical    melancholy,   lint    we    do    not,    lind    here    the 
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quivering  flesh,  the  ecstasy  of  desire,  the  grappling  men  and 
women,  the  insatiable  longing  and  force  of  sex,  which  are  always 
present  in  Rodin's  palpitating  figures.  The  creatures  of  Nadel- 
man's  fancy  arc,  indeed,  often  strangely  sexless.  Beauty  plan- 
tique,  according  to  him,  should  not,  be  a  matter  of  emotion.  A 
sculptor  must  never  he  sentimental  or  didactic.  Ee may, indeed, 
arouse  your  feelings — and  Nadelman  is  often  humorous,  and 
even  witty  on  occasions — but,  primarily,  plastic  art  is  not 
concerned  with  love  or  patriotism  or  kindred  feelings,  and  you 
find  accordingly  that  his  loftiest  conceptions  are  almost  cold  in 
their  austerity  and  severe  simplicity.  Even  some  of  the  fine 
mahogany  sculptures  which  have  the  advantage  of  rich  color 
lack  the  warmth  of  living  flesh.  Nadelman  seems  to  put  his 
keen  intelligence  and  acquired  Gallic  taste,  rather  than  native 
passion,  into  his  work.  His  art  savors  at  times  of  mathematical 
formulas,  and,  like  the  work  of  the  great  Belgian,  George  Minne, 
if  is  occasionally  pure  architecture  in  miniature.  If,  however, 
these  are  shortcomings,  it  is  nevertheless  refreshing  to  find  a 
comparatively  young  man  with  such  strong  convictions  taking 
his  position,  in  spite  of  Rodin's  supremacy,  in  the  popular 
mind.  The  intellectual  note  and  aloofness  are  intensified  by 
the  extraordinarily  high  polish  which  he  gives  to  his  surfaces, 
and  which,  he  claims,  enables  his  works  to  acquire  tone  without 
dirt,  after  the  manner  of  antique  marbles." 


THE   CLASSICS   FIGHTING   FOR   LIFE 

CLASSICAL  LEARNING  is  fighting  for  its  life  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Germany,  and  it,  is  not,  the  young  students 
who  are  trying  hardest  to  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  its 
body.  "Tom  Brown"  has  had  courage  to  speakout,and  we  find 
that  the  war  has  put  him  fully  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  a 
practical  training  for  his  future  career.  At  recent,  conferences 
of  educational  associations  at  London,  Leeds,  and  elsewhere, 
\  lews  on  the  future  utility  of  the  classics  for  modern  life  were 
uttered  by  Viscount  Bryce,  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  Dr.  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse,  and  others,  and  if  is  the  views  of  these  men  that  The 
Morning  Post  gives  the  "Tom  Browns"  a  chance  to  appraise. 
Viscount  Bryce  thinks  it  should  occasion  no  surprize  that,  the 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  should  now  be  disparaged, 
for  "a  reaction  against  the  undue  predominance  they  enjoyed 
in  education  a  century  ago  was  long  overdue."  How  he  ex- 
plained the  change  is  shown  in  these  words  reported  by  The 
Morning  Post: 

"The  most  striking  feature  in  the  economic  changes  of  the 
last,  eight  years  has  been  the  immense  development  of  indus- 
trial production  by  the  application  thereto  of  discoveries  in  the 
sphere  of  natural  science.  Employment  has  been  provided  for 
an  enormous  number  of  workers,  and  enormous  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  by  those  employers  who  have  the  foresight  or 
the  luck  to  embark  capital  in  the  new  forms  of  manufacture. 
Thus  there  has  been  created  in  the  popular  mind  an  association, 
now  pretty  deeply  rooted,  between  the  knowledge  of  applied 
science  and  material  prosperity.  It  is  this  association  of  ideas. 
rather  than  any  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  human  intellect 
by  the  unveiling  of  the  secrets  of  Nature  and  the  setting  of  her 
forces  at  work  in  the  service  of  man,  that  has  made  knowledge 
of  physcial  science-  seem  so  supremely  important  to  classes  of 
minds  that,  never  before  thought  about  education  or  tried  to 
estimate  the  respective  value  of  the  various  studies  nee, Id  to 
train  the  intelligence  and  form  the  character.  To  put  the  point 
in  the  crudest  way.  the  average  man  sees  that  (Ik-  diffusion  of  a 
knowledge-  of  languages,  literature,  and  history  does  not,  seem 
to  promise  an  increase  of  riches  to  the  nation  or  to  the  persons 
who  possess  that  knowledge  in  a  high  degree,  while"  he-  sees,  or 
thinks  he'  sees,  that,  from  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  or  electricity 
such  an  increase  may  be-  expected  both  to  1he>  community  and 
to  the  persons  engaged  in  t  ho  industries  dependenl  on  those 
science's.  Two  other  arguments  have  weighed  with  persons 
whose  mental  attitude  is  more  reflective  and  their  force  musl 
be'  admitted.  Language's — not  merely  the  ancient  languages, 
but  language's  in  general— have  been  too  often  badly  taught, 
and  the  Earning  of  them  has  therefore'  been  found  repulsive 
by  most  pupils.  The  results  have  accordingly  been  disappointing 
and  out  of  proportion  to  the  time  and  labor  spent." 

Professor  Murray,  reported  by  the  London  Times,  shows  quite 
an  abject  terror  of  the  future,  fearing  that   there  may  be'  "a 


period  like  that  which  occurred  during  the  Spanish  domination 
in  Italy,"  or  the  Napoleonic  regime  in  Wesl  C h  rrnany  when 
the  situation,  summed  up  in  the  words  "simplification,  democra- 
tization, and  starvation,"  showed  "two  good  principles  munle-red 
by  a  third."  All  the  experts  had  their  say  eluring  the  "Educa- 
tion Week,"  says  The  Morning  Post, editorially,  <»\<-  "th.  larg 


'  I, A    MYSTKK1KI   SE."  • 

Regarded  by  Nadelman,  t lio  Polish  sculptor,  ;i-  "  the  Mower  of  his 
achievement."  it  is  an  odd  contrast  to  the  top-hatted  gentleman  l>e- 
fe>re  which  the  sculptor  stands  in  the  picture  opposite. 


and  most  important  class  of  expert-  the  boys  of  Knglanel  still 
at  school."  ft  goes  on  t «>  point  out  that  "the  iron  of  a  new  ace. 
which  is  sweeping  away  the'  pretty,  pretentious  "i<-s"  and  "isms' 
of  a  long  period  of  peace'  and  plenty,  has  already  entere-d  into 
the  sold  of  Voting  England."      Eor, 

"It  is  a  keener,  harder.  le<>  sentimental  generation  which  is 
growing  up  in  our  midst  a  generation  which  sees  the  lean  ye-ar- 
coming,  knows  it    must    fighl    harel   for  a   livelihood,  and   i-  even 

now  clearing  its  mind  for  action.  We  do  he'lievc  that  the 
average  intelligent  schoolboy,  the  modern  Tom  Brown  in  fact. 
is  a  better  judge-  of  the  larger  issues  pf  education  than  any  of 
last  week's  star  speakers.  Let  us.  them,  look  at  their  D 
through  the  eyes  of  this  indigestible'  young  patriot .  A  patriot 
he  is  indeed,  tho  he-  never  labels  himself  with  the  word.  I 
his  elders,  if  they  will,  poinl  to  their  patriotic  buttons:  h<  - 
contenl  to  be  in  the  school  training-corps  and  know  that  his 
kiddy  brother  is  a  Scout,  and  leave  it  at  that. 

"He  is  a  little  more  slangy  than  the-  original  Tom  Brown,  we 
confess.  But  the  stiff  old  English  common  sense  is  still  there — 
as  it  was  in  the  days  when  Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz.  Jena  and 
AA  aterloo,  were  still  quick  in  the  nation's  remembrance 

"'Tom  Brown'  saw  the  necessity  of  making  all  teaching  scien- 
tific, but  his  common  sense'  forbade  an  unlimited  ine-rease  in  the 
output  of  science  specialists  until  there  was  room  for  them.     All 
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very  well  mugging  up  stinks  (chemistry)  if  you  could  be  sure  of  a 
billet  at  some  works.  But  you  couldn't  be  sure  of  it  unless 
England  bucked  up  and  kept  out  German  dyes  and  drugs  and 
things.  So,  unlike  nearly  all  the  Education  Week  orators,  he 
concludes  that  all  educational  reform,  to  be  effective,  must  be 
part  of  a,  national  policy.  Not.  given  much  to  words,  be  does 
not  put  it  like  that.  But  when  it  comes  to  deeds,  ho  would 
know  how  to  act  nationally." 

The  day  following,  "Tom  Brown"  and  "H.  East"  wrote  to 
The  Morning  Post  to  say  it  was  "rather  fun"  reading  their  ideas 
about  education  reform,  and  they  offer  a  few  more: 

"Of  course,  we  know  we've  got  to  buck  up  about  education 
after  the  war.  It  does  set  a  fellow  thinking  to  go  home  for  the 
hols  and  eat  margarine  instead  of  butter,  and  find  relations  for- 
getting tips  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It  makes  him  begin  to  suspect, 
that  money's  running  out  fast  and  that  it  will  be  his  business, 
when  ho  grows  up,  to  make  things  right  again.  And  we  two 
really  don't,  see  why  you  should  not  work  at  things  al  school 
which  will  be  really  useful  later  on.  They  say  Greek  and  Latin 
are  the  best  subjects  for  training  the  mind.  Bui  it's  a  funny 
thing  that,  nearly  everybody  who  says  thai  has  been  brought, 
up  on  Greek  and  Latin  himself.  It  makes  a  fellow  a  bit  sus- 
picious. Some  masters — specially  masters  that  want  every- 
body to  win  Balliols  and  glorify  the  old  school — seem  to  think 
that  there's  something  wrong  about  the  character  of  a  chap  that 
can't  or  won't  mop  up  classics  like  a  pig  with  his  feel   in   the 

trough.     Jones  Major  once  asked  old  S bad  it  ever  struck 

him  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  didn't  learn  dead  people's 
languages.  And  you  do  meet  decent  fellows  doing  quite  well 
and  not.  regarded  as  lost  sheep  who  couldn't  decline  6,  //,  to  for 
nuts.  All  the  same,  most  schools  now  have  decent  labs  where 
anybody  who  wants  to  manufacture  smells  and  blow  himself 
up  can  do  it  quite  nicely,  thank  you." 


sheets,  damp  from  the  press,  with  three  or  four  names  and,  as 
follows  from  a  moot  paternity,  no  date  on  the  cover,  are  to 
the  ideal  song  about  third  cousin  twice  removed,  and  have  a 
birth-rate  of  two  hundred  a  year.  Such  as  they  are  we  must 
try  to  discriminate  their  merits." 


THE   FEARFUL   MODERN   SONG 

THE  REVIVED  INTEREST  IX  FOLK-SONGS  may 
have  a  reason  other  than  one  found  in  themselves. 
We  maj  ll.\  to  them  for  relief  from  our  modern  songs. 
At  least  a  writer  in  the  London  Times  suggests  this  when  he 
says  that  "the  modern  song  is  a  product  of  our  civilization 
we  do  not  contemplate  with  pride."  The  ideal  song,  as  he 
sees  it,  "emanated  from  one  mind  and  has  gathered  associa- 
tions; if  is  pan  I;  in  ruins,  for  if  has  been  often  edited,  and 
if  is  ivy-grown,  for  many  singers  have  caressed  it."  No  new 
song  can  be  so  picturesque;    instead,  what   have  we? — 

"A  song  is  now  no  longer  the  creation  of  one  mind.  If  it 
is  a  real  song  it  contains  things  which  can  nol  be  put  on  paper, 
and  of  which  the  composer  alone  has  the  secret.  Hut  he  sel- 
dom sings  if  himself.  He  may,  indeed,  write  it  for  a  particular 
voice,  but  it  is  as  a  rule  cast  forth  like  a  Sibylline  leaf  for  any- 
one to  pick  up;  and  this  picking  up  has  itself  become  an  art 
which  is  recognized,  with  several  Unpleasant  arid  even  iniquitous 
concomitants,  in  the  royalty  system. 

"Secondly,  the  singer  must  call  in  another  mind,  seldom  the 
composer'-;,  for  his  accompaniment.     There  are  three  chances, 

therefore,  of   the    thing  going  wrong,  for  the  singer  mav    not    be 

a  musician,  and  either  the  composer  or  the  accompanist  may 

not  be  a  singer. 

"Thirdly,  in  the  good  old  days  the  tune  was  the  thing;  words 
were  written  to  'the  Tin  tune,'  'the  Vermilion  tune,'  the  tune 
of  greensleeves.  This  procedure  is  now  reversed,  and  a  race 
of  minor  or  minim  poets  has  arisen  who  will,  for  the  appro- 
priate consideration,  provide  words  empty  of  any  content,  and 
therefor.-   tit,  for  a,  musical  setting. 

"Fourthly,  a  song  was  in  its  original  conception  a,  spell 
(mantra,  carmen),  the  property  of  the  wizard  who  could  wield 
it,  and  appropriation  ..I'  this  spell  was  punishable  with  vendetta. 

But    now,    'My   brother,   good-morning;    my    sifter,  good-night ,' 

i-   a    -ort    of  foot-rule    which   can   be   bought   in  a  shop,  and   its 

'.rs   are   judged    by    the   accuracy   of    the    work    they    turn 

with    it.       Hence    there    has    arisen    a,   caste    of    highly    paid 

pundits    whose    business    is    to    judge    of    this    accnrac\     and    to 

"  'h;''    tny  brothei    >    mng  with  conviction,  'my  sister'  with 

or,  that,  'good-morning'  is  articulate, and  'good-night'  in  tune. 

one  lives  som<    months  in  a  trance  on  the  pub- 

:  t<t..r.  the  voice  corn*    to  wake  it  to  life;  and  these 


THE   UNHAPPY   LOT  OF   VENICE 

LOVERS  OF  VENICE  will  wonder  how  fares  this  city 
of  dreams  exposed  to  the  air-attacks  of  a  neighboring 
■^  enemy.  We  have  heard  of  the  damage  done  to  the 
Scalzi  Church  and  the  destruction  of  a  ceiling  fresco  by  Tiepolo, 
representing  the  "Translation  of  the  Holy  House."  This 
occurred  on  October  20,  1915,  and  was  duly  reported  by  us. 
But  it  gives  a  shock  to  learn  from  an  authority  like  Horatio  F. 
Brown,  the  English  waiter  and  biographer  of  .John  Addington 
Symonds,  that  Venice  has  been  attacked  from  the  air  twenty-one 
times  since  May  24,  1015.  There  has  been,  he  says,  "a  crescendo 
in  the  ferocity  of  the  attack  and  the  size  of  the  bomb."  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  at.  specific  points,  like  the  arsenal,  the 
railway  station,  and  the  cotton-mill,  but  the  height  at  which 
the  airplanes  fly  makes  the  incidence *of  the  bombs  a  matter  of 
chance.  So  far  none  of  the  monumental  palaces  have  been  hit; 
many  private  houses  have  been  wrecked,  but  the  churches  have 
been  the  worst  sufferers,  with  such  of  their  works  of  art  as  are 
not  removable.  Last  August  the  city  was  furiously  attacked  in 
revenge  for  the  fall  of  Gorizia.  Incendiary  bombs  were  used 
and  many  fires  followed.  We  read  in  Mr.  Brown's  letter  to  the 
London  Times: 

"The  roof  of  S.  Maria  Formosa,  the  Shrine  of  Palma's  Sta. 
Barbara,  was  completely  burned,  except  for  a.  fragment  over 
the  north  transept.  The  bombardment  of  the  0th  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  10th,  at  10  p.m.,  when  the  lantern  of  S.  Pietro 
di  Castello  was  struck  arid  burned,  and  the  cupola  injured. 

"On  the  13th  and  Kith  of  the  same  month  there  were  further 
attacks,  during  which  a  bomb  fell  outside  the  wall  of  the  sacristy, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Campanile  of  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna.  The 
bomb  exploded  in  the  ground,  blew  in  the  sacristy  wall,  cracked 
the  foundations,  and  made  a,  crater  at  least  six  feet  deep  and 
ten  feet  wide,  now  filled  with  water.  These  August,  attacks 
wrought  the  greatest,  havoc;  but  since  then  a,  midnight,  raid  on 
September  I  I  sent,  a  bomb  through  the  southern  clearstory  wall 
of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo;  it  crossed  the  church  diagonally, 
exploded  in  the  air,  drove  a  hole  in  the  northern  clearstory  wall, 
blew  out  all  the  glass  in  the  church- — Vivarini's  great  windows 
had  already  been  removed  for  safety — damaged  Piazzetta's 
ceiling,  representing  S.  Dominic  in  glory,  and,  by  the  violent 
displacement  of  the  air,  stript  every  scrap  of  plaster  from 
the  walls.  On  September  4,  an  incendiary  bond)  had  fallen 
in  the  Piazza,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  facade  of  S.  Marco. 

'This  progressive  menace  naturally  roused  great  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  such  monuments  as  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the 
Basilica.  The  design  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  a  lower  and  upper 
arcade  carrying  a  heavy  block  of  masonry  above,  renders  if 
peculiarly  liable  to  fatal  injury  should  an  angle-column,  or 
indeed  any  column,  of  the  arcade  be  blown  in.  The  angles  have 
now  been  completely  encased  and  buttressed  in  brick,  and  the 
need  to  protect  all  the  abundant  and  projecting  sculpture  has 
given  rise  to  some  engaging  episodes  in  these  protecting  reen- 
f'oreements.  The  Judgment,  angle  is  now  a  round  tower,  the 
Adam  and  Eve  angle  a  square  tower,  with  angle-brackets,  the 
Noah  angle  a  short,  heavy  tower,  with  sloping  roof;  each  arch 
of  the  lower  arcade  is  supported  by,  and  nearly  filled  in  with, 
brickwork  strengthened  at  the  keystones  by  inner  and  outer 
buttresses;  the  lighter  arcade  of  the  second  floor  is  fortified  by 
heavy  balks  of  timber;  in  short,  it  looks  as  t  ho  the  Ducal  Palace 
were  trying  to  turn  itself  into  some  medieval  castle,  the  great 
keep  of  the  Este  family  at  Ferrara,  for  example.  The  bronze 
horses  from  the  facade  of  S.  Marco  are  stabled  in  the  Atrium, 
and  covered  with  sand-bags;  so,  loo,  are  Alberghetti's  and 
Nlccolo  de  < 'otitis  bronze  vve|l-heads  in  the  courtyard.  Up- 
stairs the  great  balls  are  bare;  not  a  picture  on  wall  or  ceiling. 
In  order  to  protect  the  roof  of  t  he  Palace  from  lire,  I  he  beams  hav  e 
been  coated  with  a  aon-inflammable  wash;  sand  is  stored  in 
abundance,  and  water-mains  lead  to  the  roof.'' 

The  Basilica  i1-  receiving  no  less  anxious  though!  and  care: 
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"The  facade  has  already  disappeared  behind  a  huge  screen  of 
double  balks  of  timber,  filled  in  with  innumerable  sand-bags; 
the  outer  face  of  the  screen  is  further  protected  against  fire  by 
slabs  of  eternite.  Inside,  the  church,  on  sunless  days,  is  almost 
pitch-dark;  it  takes  some  time  before  the  eye  can  distinguish 
the  huge  piles  of  sand-bags  that  smother  altar,  ambo,  pulpit, 
and  font,  the  swaddled  figures  on  the  chancel-screen,  the  muffled 
columns  that  seem  dwarfed  and  shrunken  and  misshapen,  and 
vaguely  recall  the  proportions 
of  some  early  Egyptian  tem- 
ple. The  inner,  shallow  cupo- 
las of  brick  carry  the  mosaics. 
It  is  proposed  to  spread  a 
screen  of  thick  cloth  over  their 
whole  surface,  at  a  distance  of 
five  inches  or  six  inches,  thus 
forming  a  cushion  of  air  that, 
it  is  hoped,  would  lessen  the 
impact  of  an  explosion  should 
a  shell  fall  inside  the  church. 
Meantime,  the  windows  of  the 
cupolas  have  been  removed, 
and,  during  a  raid,  windows 
and  doors  are  all  left  open. 
But  to  prevent  rain  from  en- 
tering the  church,  the  windows 
have  been  filled  with  screens 
of  rough,  brownish  cloth 
stretched  on  iron  frames  hinged 
so  as  to  fall  outward.  The 
effect  on  the  interior  is  most 
surprizing.  When  the  sun 
is  shining  the  light  coming 
through  the  cloth  is  of  a  soft, 
diffused  yellow,  a  light  brighter, 
perhaps,  than  the  light  trans- 
mitted through    the   alabaster 

windows  of  such  a  church  as  St.  Antimo,  in  Tuscany.  This 
glowing  light  exactly  hits  the  key  of  the  mosaics,  which  catch  it, 
reflect  it,  are  illumined  by  it,  till  each  cupola  shimmers  and 
gleams  like  an  inverted  saucer  of  molten  gold.  It  is  a  reve- 
lation of  the  mosaics  of  San  Marco;  they  have  never  been  seen 
like  this  before." 


•THE   BULL.'' 
One  of  Nadelman's  clever  sculptures  in  bronze. 


TRYING   TO    SAVE   ENGLAND   HER 
MASTERPIECES 

OUR  ABSORBENT  MILLIONAIRES  with  a  taste  for 
art  find  these  joyous  days.  Not  so  much  space  is  given 
to  a  lucky  purchase  by  Mr.  Frick  or  his  confreres  of  an 
old  master  as  in  the  piping  days  of  peace,  but  they  buy  them 
for  all  that.  And  by  the  same  token  they  seem  to  cause  as 
many  sleepless  nights  to  the  art-patriotic  British  citizen  who, 
by  the  way,  never  owned  a  masterpiece,  but  feels  himself  a 
necessary  guardian  of  those  who  do.  The  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  have  been  proposing  a  bill  to  enable  them  to  sell  off 
superfluous  possessions  and  buy  some  works  that  arc  plainly 
too  great  to  be  lost  to  the  nation,  but  whose  owners  find  too 
unproduetive  a  luxury  in  days  of  war-taxes.  The  effort  "is 
denounced  as  monstrous  and  grotesque,"  says  The  Saturday 
Review,  which  puts  a  clear  light  on  the  situation: 

"Without  unoharitableness  we  may  say  that  every  owner  of 
great  pictures  has  his  price,  and,  given  tact  and  compliance,  can 
easily  avoid  all  fuss  and  outcry  when  succumbing  to  tempta- 
tion. Indeed,  the  last  few  weeks  have  shown  that  frail  owners 
may  be  deflowered  of  capital  pictures  without  a  sound,  and  that 
Ave  may  wake  any  morning  to  find  ourselves  famously  foiled,  and 
the  masterpieces  safely  in  America.  Time  was  when  the 
Alnwick  'Bacchanal'  was  ear-marked  as  a  picture  indispensable 
for  us.  The  other  day,  however,  under  cover  of  political  excite- 
ment and  the  din  of  war,  it"  was  spirited  across  the  ocean,  to  be 
followed  hotly  by  the  Denbigh  group  of  Van  Dyeks.  Next 
week,  who  knows  what  still  more  precious  treasures,  whose 
names  we  dare  not  whisper,  will  be  passing  through  the  New 
York  customs?  Another  and  more  sinister  fate,  of  course, 
might  (dose  over  them;  for,  if  rumor  and  probability  are  not 
misleading,  a  so-called  neutral  syndicate  is  hanging  about 
the    English    market    waiting    to   invest   German  war-proliters' 


ill-omened  money  in  commodities  wrhich  would   qo1  '«  n<  tit 
Fatherland's  exchequer." 

Facing  these  enemies,  armed  by  notes  and  not  by  guns,  the 
trustees  undertake   what    the  Saturday   Reviev    writer  finds  a 
really  sensible  move  only  to  meet  enemies  within  their  border 
who   are    classified    as    "professional    obstructors"    or    "senti- 
mentalist-  whose   real   feeling 
of  regret  at  what   all  admit  to 
be  regrettable  unfit-   them  to 
face  facts."     So — 

"The  trustees  of  the  nation's 
artistic  department  find  them- 
selves in  a  desperate  -ituation. 
For  years  they  have  listened  to 
the  anathemas  of  the  obstructor 
and  have  taken  in  tin-  dismay- 
ing indictment  of  their  -in-. 
For  slothful  ^difference  to  the 
loss  of  masterpieces,  for  crimi- 
nal inaction,  they  fairly  'beal 
the  band':  thai  is  the  burden 
and  the  pith  it  ho  far  more  ele- 
gantly and  roundly  phrased)  of 
all  the  criticism  they  have  been 
brought  up  on.  Further,  it  was 
imprest  on  the  trustees  that  if 
fas  one  would  expect  they  let 
certain  Titians  slip,  their  crime 
would  be  unspeakable,  their 
doom  horrible.  Then  at  a 
time  when  the  treasury  has  a 
really  splendid  case  for  ignor- 
ing art.  and  when  war-object-, 
profitable  and  otherwise,  attract  all  the  spare  cash  in  the  King- 
dom, the  entrance  of  these  indispensable  treasure-  into  the 
market  is  threatened." 

The  reviewer  sees  but  one  remedy  with  any  hope  of  eff< 
and  that  he  is  forced  to  call   "a  forlorn  hope,   a   visionary's 
dream."     Thus: 

"Nothing  but  a  sort  of  fanaticism,  something  akin  to  the 
sporting  and  indomitable  resolution  that  drives  men  to  the  polar 
seas,  will  really  help  lis.  Material  suggestions  have  been  made: 
prohibition  of  export  during  the  war.  the  imposition  of  an  export 
duty  on  foreign  sales,  the  institution  of  a  stamp-duty  on  all 
sales,  and,  lastly,  this  now  famous  National  Gallery  Bill.  Of 
these,  only  the  first  is  a  preventive  suggestion:  the  others  an 
reprisal  or  munitioning  measures.  As  for  an  English  version  of 
the  Italian  Pacca  Law,  whereby  owners  would  be  forbidden  to 
sell  works  of  art  and  Shakespeare  folios  abroad.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  is  no  earthly  likelihood  of  the  House  of  Lord-  letting  thai 
go  through.  Indeed,  the  very  mention  of  vinculation  has 
sharpened  noble  owners'  wits  so  well  that  altho  there  is  no  chano 
of  such  a  prohibitive  law  in  England,  they  have  already  bron^r 
the  art  of  swift  and  secrel  transaction  to  perfection.  Exp 
and  stamp-duties  would  be,  of  course,  quite  ineffectual  in  pn  - 
venting  foreign  sales,  and  the  consolation  of  exacting  toll  for 
mortal  losses  would  not  be  very  comfortable.  That  leaves  us 
with  the  National  Gallery  Bill,  which  in  other  important  ways 
would  give  invaluable  powers,  and  which  in  its  ambition  to  equip 
the  nation  with  the  means  of  putting  up  a  right  for  the  departing 
treasures  is  admirable 

"There  is.  1  fear,  and  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  facing  the 
situation  without  illusions,  no  hope  but  that  forlorn  hope 
hinted  at  above.  If  the  country  possesses  a  dozen  patriots 
primed  with  the  determination  and  the  means  to  intercept  the 
dozen  or  twenty  masterpieces  which  should  not  leave  our  land, 
we  can.  as  far  as  this  menace  is  concerned,  sleep  easily.  There 
are  patriots  enough,  no  doubt,  and  more  than  enough  men  with 
the  needed  mom y  .  Hut  have  they  the  enthusiasm,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  spare  energy  to  drive  them  forth  on  an  adventure  of  this 
sort'.'  In  peace-time  they  could  not  be  found,  we  know:  has 
war  wakened  the  spirit  and  the  vision  that  such  men  would 
possess'.'  The  event  will  show.  But  this  is  certain  now.  Only 
by  men  inspired  with  this  enthusiasm  and  resolve,  and  forti- 
fied by  belief  in  the  rightness  and  the  largeness  of  their  mission, 
no  less  than  by  vast  resources,  would  the  needed  initiative, 
mobility,  and  sustained  keenness  in  pursuit  be  shown." 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 
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OUR  ONLY  SOLACE   IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  NAVAL  ENGAGEMENT. 

This  hospital-ship,  the  Solace,  now  does  the  work  for  our  entire  Navy.    A  second  ship  is  commissioned;  but  forty  such  vessels  followed  the 

Entente  fleet  to  Gallipoli,  and  "it  was  believed  that  every  one  would  be  needed." 


OUR   CRIPPLED   NAVAL   RED   CROSS 


TO-DAY  our  Navy  boasts  one  hospital-ship.  When 
out-  Greater  Navy  is  a  reality  we  shall  have  but  two. 
With  an  admonition  to  "Think  it  over,  Americans!" 
the  editor  of  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  'February)  reminds  us 
that  "with  but  a  few  units  of  their  fleet  during  the  Gallipoli 
campaign,  the  Entente  Allies  had  not  one,  two,  ten,  or  a  dozen 
hospital-ships — but  forty."  They  wen-  large  ones  at  that;  and 
"were  all  therp  because  it  was  believed  every  one  would  be 
needed."  The  words  are  but  the  prelude  to  what  Mr.  William 
Harper  Dean  has  to  say  of  the  relief  conditions  that  would 
confront  the  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  event  of  oun  Greater 
Navy  giving  battle.  The  magazine  sounds,  "with  all  its 
strength,  the  warning  that  proper  war-relief  preparedness  for 
either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  is  time-consuming,  costly,  and 
difficult  even  in  tranquil,  normal  times,  and  a  herculean,  well- 
nigh  impossible  thing  to  accomplish  when  war  has  brought  its 
confusion  and  chaos."  Before  allowing  Mr.  Dean  to  have  his 
say,  the  editor  goes  on  in  a  strain  like  this: 

'The  cost  of  equipment  alone  for  one  auxiliary  hospital-ship 
would  not  be  under  $200,000,  and  the  work  requires  much  time. 
One  naval-base  hospital  in  the  piping  days  of  peace  could  not  be 
organized  and  completely  equipped  to  care  for  so  few  as  f>00  men 
in  several  weeks'  time.  But  sea-fights  and  land-battles  do  not 
wait  for  hospitals  to  be  equipped.  The  quivering  bodies  of 
sorely  wounded  men  are  brought  back  in  everlasting  streams. 
Are  they — our  own  boys — to  die  wretchedly  under  our  eyes  for 
lack  of  faculties  and  (rained  personnel  to  give  them  necessary 
experl  attention?  They  can't  be  housed  in  barns';  they  can't 
be  operated  on  by  blacksmiths. 

Too  many  of  our  good  people  harbor  a  state  of  mind  which 
would  have  more  appropriately  existed  in  the  days  when  the 
beardless  Captain  Oliver  Perry,  with  a  handful  of  Rhode  Island 
ind  Kentucky  riflemen  for  bis  seamen,  was  ordered  to 
Lake  Erie  to  build  a  fleet  out  of  green  timber,  after  cutting 
down  the  trees,  'and  attack  the  enemy.'  We  can  not  wait 
lo-d.i-    tor  the  great   crisis  to  come  before  devising  ways  and 

means   to   meet    it.      We  are   not    lising   in   an   age   when   an   Old 
I  on  "/<>;  can  destroy  a  Guerriere  with  a  los>  in  killed  and  wounded 


to  our  side  of  but  fourteen  men,  nor  can  another  battle  of 
Santiago  Harbor  or  of  Manila  Bay  be  fought  with  a  negligible 
casualty  list  for  us.  The  modern  battle-ship  carries  approxi- 
mately 1,200  men;  and  combat  between  these  floating  monsters 
with  their  incalculable  destroying  power  is  short,  furious, 
deadly. 

"Organized,  completely  equipped  naval-base  hospitals  should 
dot  our  long  and  winding  coast-lines,  and  civilian  hospitals 
should  be  prepared  and  listed  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  in  case  of 
emergency — to  help  save  the  lives  of  thousands  of  American  lads 
who  some  day  may  be  brought  home  mere  shreds  of  humanity. 
Every  seaport  of  the  United  States  should,  as  a  simple  act  of 
patriotism  and  humanitarianism,  if  not  of  local  pride,  take  a 
hand  in  this  laudable  and  most  urgent  movement  to  give  aid 
and  comfort  to  our  Greater  Navy  which  is  to  be.  And  Mr. 
Dean  here  tells  you  how  you  may  best  do  this  in  an  interesting 
article  which  is  authoritative  from  beginning  to  end,  and  which 
every  citizen  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  country  to  read." 

One  day — how  soon  none  can  tell — our  great  Navy  may  give 
battle;  and  "it  will  be  a  cataclysm  of  steel  against  steel," 
where  the  fittest  survives.  There  will  be  bloodshed,  for  "the 
price  of  liberty  always  has  been  paid  in  blood."  Then  will 
come  the  "opportunity  for  one  of  the  greatest  humanitarian 
efforts  in  all  the  grim  business  called  war:  the  efficient  care  of 
the  ineffectives."     Mr.  Dean  continues: 

"We  are,  or  rather  we  feel,  quite  certain  that  when  America 
is  threatened  with  invasion  it  will  be  our  Greater  Navy  that 
will  decide  for  us  whether  the  struggle  will  be  over  in  a  few 
hours  or  rage  on  for  cruel  days  and  days  until  finally  the  alien 
is  driven  from  our  shores.  Our  seacoast  is  extensive.  To  a 
strong  foe  an  attempt  to  force  a  landing  at  some  point  on  our 
thousands  of  miles  of  shore-lino  would  in  all  probability  appeal 
as  immensely  logical. 

"Our  first  line  of  defense,  then,  is  our  Navy.  Preparedness 
in  the  Navy  demands  an  adequate  number  of  efficiently  manned 
fighting  units  and  a  sufficient  number  of  efficiently  organized 
units  for  the  care  of  ineffectives. 

"During  the  recent  campaign  of  the  Entente  Allies  on  the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula  there  was  published  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  seventy  British  hospital-ships  had  been    sighted  in 
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Copyrighted  by  International  Film  Service,  New  Vurk. 

BRINGING  A  WOUNDED  MARINE  ASHORE. 

Our  present  equipment  would  not  answer  the  needs  of  one  day's 
fighting  of  a  single  squadron  of  the  Navy. 


Copyrighted  by  International  Film  Service.  New  York. 

DISPATCHING  HIM   TO   THE   NEAREST  BASEHOSPITAL 

But  we  lack  "an  adequate  reserve  corps  of  surgeons  and  nur-i  s, 
for  marines  here  employed  would  be  otherwise  engaged. 


the  Mediterranean,  fringing  the  fleet  and  daily  bearing  their 
cargoes  of  sick  and  wounded  to  base  -  hospital  units.  The 
British  Admiralty,  on  scanning  this  report,  issued  a  withering 
denial.  It  was  absurd — seventy  hospital-ships!  The  public 
should  be  more  accurately  informed.  The  Admiralty  begged  to 
state  that  there  were  but  forty  of  these.  Forty  hospital-ships! 
And  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  units  of  the  Allied  fleets 
operating  in  that  particular  zone.  True,  there  were  sanguinary 
engagements  ashore  that  delivered  their  toll  of  wounded  to  these 
ships;  but  as  grim  indices  of  the  inevitable  mortality  attending 
large-scale  military  and  naval  operations,  this  incident  and  others 
which  could  be  cited  from  the  war  in  Europe  stand  out  with 
most  compelling  force. 

"We  strive,  but  after  all  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  people 
at  peace  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  a  war  between  two 
or  more  great  Powers.  Figures  dull  the  brain.  'A  regiment 
annihilated;  forty  vessels  sunk.'  What  does  it  all  mean? 
The  elimination  of  so  many  fighting  units  from  the  field  of 
operations? 

"No,  it  means  more.  It  means  more  than  death.  It  means 
mutilation  and  suffering  beyond  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell; 
it  means  shattered  limbs  and  shell-gouged  trunks;  it  means 
blood  pouring  in  streams  from  the  living — the  living!  It 
means  that  for  every  dreadnought,  every  destroyer,  of  which 
our  Greater  Navy  will  boast,  there  must  be  patient,  steady 
surgeons;  sacrificing  nurses;  soft,  clean  tilings  for  the  pain- 
wracked  bodies  of  men  who  have  served  the  guns  of  the  Greater 
Navy  and  now  must  surrender  to  the  skill  of  trained  hands  in 
order  that  they  may  live  again. 

"'Whatever  there  is  of  preparedness  against  that  day  when  our 
Greater  Navy  will  give  battle  must  be  ready  on  the  .instant 
to  serve.  The  stroke  of  that  hour  will  not  be  heralded  by  a  slow 
pealing  of  bells.  It  will  come  in  a  flash.  The  Navy  must  give 
battle — now!  Little  time  to  equip  hospital-ships  and  coast 
hospital-units,  no  time  to  instruct  surgeons  and  doctors  who 
have  followed  their  professions  in  strictly  civilian  life.  While 
the  casualties  resulting  from  a  clash  between  two  great  sea 
Powers  could  not  possibly  equal  in  number  those  that  are  the 
price  of  long-drawn  battles  between  land  forces,  yet  they  will 


be  so  sudden  that  the  utmost  in  preparedness  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  must  be  on  hand  and  waiting  or  it  will  lie 
too  late. 

"What  have  we  done  in  this  cause?  To-day  there  is  one 
hospital-ship  afloat — the  Solace.  Another,  recently  provided 
for  by  Congress,  will  shortly  be  under  way.  Then  we  shall 
have  two. 

"I  asked  an  American  naval  surgeon  of  high  rank  this  ques- 
tion: How  many  hospital-ships  would  be  required  to  serve  the 
Greater  Navy  in  event  of  its  giving  battle? 

"  'God  only  knows!'  said  he." 

It  would  require  several  weeks  of  furious  work  to  convert  the 
most  likely  craft  into  a  hospital-ship;  the  cost  of  providing 
medical  equipment  alone  for  a  converted  vessel  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200,000.     Mr.  Dean's  informant  added: 

"Remember,  a  fleet's  requirements  are  vastly  different  from 
those  of  an  army.  The  fleet  is  isolated,  so  to  speak.  Whatever  it 
requires  in  the  way  of  facilities  for  caring  for  sick  and  wounded 
must  be  immediately  available — part  and  parcel  of  the  great 
joint  unit  itself. 

"The  fleet  can  not  send  a  call  to  the  rear  for  civilian  volunteers 
to  help  in  hospital  work  for  those  lying  on  the  decks.  It  can 
not  commandeer  a  public  building  here  and  there  to  care  for 
its  ineffectives  as  the  line  of  battle  changes.  The  fleet  is  a  law 
unto  itself,  and  the  civilian  who  confuses  its  medical  and  surgical 
requirements  with  those  of  an  army  never  can  render  it  effective 
service." 

A  hospital-ship,  it  is  emphasized,  does  not  in  any  sense  replace 
a  base  hospital  in  a  coast  town.     On  the  other  hand: 

"The   hospital-ship  acts   as    a    hospital- transport    by   which 
ineffectives  are  transferred  to  fixed  base  hospitals.     The  hospital- 
ship  is  a  fleet  base-hospital,  a  unit  capable  &f  moving  from  b 
to  base,  as  the  fleet's  position  changes  on  the  sea. 

"When  men  are  wounded  or  fall  sick,  their  effectiveness  for 
the  time  ends.     Thev  are  ineffectives.     They  must  be  removed, 
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both  because  it  is  the  oiily  humane  thing  to  do  and  they  have 
a  right  to  expect  this,  and  then  because  their  presence  in  no 
measure  stimulates  the  morale  of  the  effectives. 

"What  we  need,  then,  are  organized  units  for  rendering 
medical  and  surgical  aid  to  the  men  of  our  Greater  Navy. 
There  is  a  crying  need  of  the  Greater  Navy  for  base-hospital 
units  along  our  coasts.  There  is  no  telling  what  section  of  our 
coast  the  fleet  will  be  called  upon  to  defend.  What  then  will  that 
section  offer  to  the  men  who  are  sent  back  sick  and  wounded? 

"At  this  writing  the  Navy  Department  has  asked  the  Red 
Cross  to  organize  five  base-hospital  units — three  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  and  two  on  the  Pacific.  For  south  of  Norfolk  we  have 
not  a  one.     They  are  under  way. 

"Every  civilian  hospital  located  within  reasonable  distance 
of  a  coast  city  to  which  a  division  of  the  fleet  would  return 
with  its  ineffectives  should  create  in  itself  a  potential,  efficient 
auxiliary  to  the  general  scheme  of  medical  and  surgical  prepared- 
ness for  the  Greater  Navy. 

"The  Red  Cross  is  also  deep  in  the  task  of  organizing  Emer- 
gency Detachments  of  Nurses  which  can  be  quickly  mobilized 
and  used  to  supplement  the  service  of  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
Nurse  Corps.  It  is  organizing  Sanitary  Training  Detachments 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  men  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
serve  efficiently  in  the  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
These  individuals  are  required  to  enroll  in  the  Red  Cross  service 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  They  are  also  asked  to  signify  their 
willingness  to  enlist  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army  or 
Navy  in  case  of  war,  but  are  not  required  so  to  obligate 
themselves. 

"The  cry  is  for  organized  efficiencj  !" 

'If  any  would  know  how  they  can  be  of  service,  let  them  try 
to  tit  themselves  into  one  of  tin    categories  here  presented: 


HOW    YOU    CAN   HELP   YOUR   NAVY 

ARE  YOU  A  PRACTISING   PHYSK   [AN  OR  SURGEON? 

Then  you  can  join  tin-  Navy's  Medical  Reserve  Corps   volunteer- 
ing now  to  serve  >\  In  a  your  countrj  needs  you. 

ARE  YOU  CONNECTED  WITH  A  CIVILIAN  HOSPITAL  SIT- 
I    \TED  ON  OR  NEAR   THE   COAST? 
Then  you  can  begin  a  movement  to  make  your  hospital  avail- 
■  able  for  the  needs  of  the  Navy  in  time  of  -ires-,. 
ARE   YOU  AN   INTERN.   ASSISTANT,    OB    OTHERWISE   AN 
ACTIVE     FACTOR    IN    THE    PRACTISE    <>|     MEDI- 
CINE   OR    SURGERY7 
Then  you  can  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and   Surgery, 
Navy    Department,    Washington,    volunteering    mm    your 
service  in  such  capacity  in  time  of  war. 
ARE  YOl    ONE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  WHO  ARE  NOT  TRAINED 
l\    THESE   SPEC!  \l.   LINES? 
Then  you  can  help  the   \u<\  Cross  establish   base  hospitals  on 
our  coasts,  equip  hospital-ships,  and   in  ;i    hundred    other 
trays  strengthen  the  preparedness  of  out   Greater  Navy 


THE  MOTION-PICTURE  AS  PEACEMAKER 

IF  MOTION-PICTURES  had  reached  their  present  develop- 
ment half  a  century  ago,  so  the  presidenl  of  one  of  our 
large  film  corporation-  i-  convinced,  the  world  would  no! 
be  at  war  to-day.  That  is,  to  quo),  the  word-  of  .Mr.  John  R. 
Freuler,  in  the  February  World  Court,  "the  educational  influence 
involved  would  have  been  so  valuable  in  general  di-semination 
of  international  friendliness  and  understanding  that  war  would 
have  been  unthinkable."  But  if  the  "movies"  were  too  late  to 
head  off  the  present  war,  will  they  not  help  to  prevent  future 
one-'  Mr.  Freuler  i-.  inclined  to  think  they  will,  "provided 
due  liberty  i-  permitted  by  governments  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  this  tremendously  powerful  instrument."     As  he  writes: 

•There  appears  excellent  ground  for  the  conviction  that  the 
rapidly  growing  universality  of  the  motion-picture,  through 
interchange  of  the  best  productions,  their  world-wide  exhibition 
in  cities,  town-,  villages,  and  hamlets,  if  rapidly  bringing  about 
eeling  of  international  fellowship  -uch  a-  has  never  hitherto 
been  approached. 
"In  fact,  1  am  impelled  to  the  paraphrase,  'Let  me  make  the 

orld       films       I   <-:>rf   not,   who   wages  its  wars.' 

The  power  of  the  motion-picture   should  become  infinitely 
iter  than  that  of  fch<   press  in  composing  international  differ- 


ences. The  press  of  each  country  reflect  its  biased  point  of 
view,  and  therefore  aggravate  rather  than  ameliorate.  .  .  . 
The  principal  trouble  with  the  world  has  been  a  lack  of  neigh- 
borly feeling— an  aloofness  toward  the  family  next  door.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  human  nature  to  be  suspicious  of  and  antagonistic 
to  the  unknown— to  attribute  all  sorts  of  evil  practises  to  such 
as  are,  by  racial  or  local  custom,  offenders  against  certain  pre- 
conceived notions  of  correct  human  conduct. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  motion-picture  is  the 
very  great  work  of  breaking  down  false  barriers,  smashing  im- 
aginary embargoes — making  neighbors  of  peoples  immemorially 
at  enmity — displaying  them  to  each  other  on  the  screen  and 
convincing  each  group,  to  its.  intense  astonishment,  that  the 
other  doesn't  wear  horns.  This  is  the  educational  process 
which,  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  will  abolish  war. 

"If  it  is  the  desire  of  the  nations,  as  they  all  insist,  to  have 
the  truth  about  themselves  spread  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
what  medium   exists   so   ready   to   their  hands   as   that  of  the 

motion-picture? 

"The  motion-picture  film  attained  its  world-wide  circulation 
just  too  late  to  be  decisive  in  prevention  of  this  war.  I  believe 
that  it  will,  if  sanely  used,  prove  the  deciding  influence  against 
wars  for  the  future.  That  it  has  had  a  large  influence  in  re- 
directing public  opinion  in  all  countries  toward  peaceful  ideals 
can  not  be  doubted." 


THE   SUNDAY    EVENING    "FORUM" 

THE  "FORUM  IDEA"  has  come  to  displace  the  former 
program  for  Sunday  evening  service,  and  Tht  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati)  finds  consider- 
able to  say  in  its  favor.  "It  is  the  logical  outworking  of  the 
spirit  of  democracy  that  must  pervade  the  Church  ere  she 
measures  up  to  her  opportunity."  Only  one  church  in  five, 
this  journal  finds,  is  able  to  maintain  the  old-fashioned  program 
of  sermon  and  hymn,  repeating  even  in  a  more  popular  form  the 
features  of  the  morning  service.  "The  regular  sermon  will  not 
suffice  as  in  other  days,  just  as  the  old-time  stereotyped  conduct 
of  the  prayer-service  meets  with  but  slight  response.  The  new 
day  demands  a  new  approach."  Before  dismissing  the  old  form, 
this  Methodist  paper  offers  a  hint  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
pastor  himself  foi  the  diminishing  evening  attendance: 

"That  he  is  not  altogether  blameless  is  evident.  Three  pas- 
tors out  of  four  will  place  the  preponderance  of  thought  and 
preparation  upon  the  morning  sermon  when  they  know  they 
w  ill  have  their  larger  congregation  and  face  their  chief  members. 
The  pastor  is  not  conspicuous  for  his  isolation  who  says  in  sub- 
stance,  M.\  evening  audience  will  be  made  up  chiefly  of  young 
people  with  a  few  of  the  faithful,  and  I  need  not  go  deeply  into 
my  theme  or  give  much  time  in  its  development. '  As  a  result 
he  either  extemporizes  or  presents  some  'popular'  subject  in 
racy  fashion. 

"It  ha-  come  about  that  in  many  churches  no  one  thinks  of 
going  to  church  at  the  evening  hour  with  the  expectation  of 
receiving  serious  instruction  in  spiritual  affairs." 

The  "forum"  is  declared  to  be  "the  product  of  the  times, 
the  democratic  spirit  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  modern  concept 
of  the  Church  in  the  different  phases  of  community  and  national 
life."     For— 

•'Subject-  that  formerly  were  all  but  tabued  in  the  pulpit 
are  now  listened  to  eagerly  when  treated  by  professional  men  of 
wide  information  and  positive  thinking.  The  public  schools, 
labor,  amusements,  the  housing  problem,  public  playgrounds, 
child  welfare,  socialism,  military  training  of  our  youth — tin; 
list  can  grow  indefinitely.  Hens  are  matters  that  Christianity 
may  claim  as  her  own.  If  the  application  of  the  teachings  of 
Christ  to  these  and  all  other  vital  issues  of  life  does  not  pro- 
duce a  proper  and  healthful  reaction,  then  Christianity  fails 
at  thai    point 

"The  forum  is  quite  practical  in  cities  where  professional  men 
of  lar^e  experience  can  be;  easily  procured.  More  and  more  the 
layman  i-  losing  his  abnormal  dread  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  pres- 
ence 1  herein  is  looked  upon  as  a  delightful  and  profitable  varia- 
tion. If  wisely  managed  by  the  pastor,  and  a  true  spirit  and  ex- 
pression   of   honest   search  after    t  rut  h  are  engendered,  the   good 

effects  therefrom  may  be  far-reaching." 
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FREELY  YE   HAVE   RECEIVED,  FREELY  GIVE 
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THE  CLOUDS  ARE  CLEARING  from  the  skies  of 
Belgian  Relief;  Americans  remain  in  charge  of  it;  its 
administration  will  go  forward  with  the  same  wonderful 
care  and  certainty  as  during  the  past  long,  sore  months  of 
hunger  and  want.  In  proof  of  it,  Brand  Whitlock's  American 
Hag  still  tlies  over  the  Relief  Headquarters  at  Brussels;  and 
Lord  Cecil  says,  for  Great  Britain  and  her  blockade,  "we  will 
not  place  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the  way"  of  Belgian  Relief 
ships.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Belgian 
Children's  Fund  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  donors, 
and  will  serve  Belgium's  future  generations  by  conserving 
her  childhood  of  to-day.  The  Literary  Digest's  wide-spread 
constituency  recognizes  this  fact,  and  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  come  proofs  of  restored  confidence  and  philanthropic 
spirit,  in  spite  of  the  break  between  this  country  and  Germany. 

Small  cities,  or  individuals  in  them  and  for  them,  are  munifi- 
cently pledging  to  care  for  the  children  of  towns  in  Belgium 
with  about  the  same  population.  Citizens  of  Franklin,  Pa., 
which  has  but  10,000  inhabitants,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  George  W.  Feldman,  acting  in  cooperation  with  local  news- 
papers, have  adopted  Hingene,  with  815  children,  assuming  a 
responsibility  of  over  .$9,700,  and  have  shown  their  earnestness 
by  already  forwarding  draft  for  $.3,000.  Petersburg,  Va.,  led 
by  F.  M.  Martin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  adopted 
Zerkeghem's  300  children,  with  responsibility  of  $3,000. 

And  look  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  days  ago,  through  C.  B. 
Hollinger  and  The  New  Era,  selected  Sainte  Croix  as  its  bene- 
ficiary, and  has  just  made  a  third  remittance,  of  $4,000,  making 
Lancaster's  contribution  up  to  this  writing  $10,000 — with  more 
coming!  Tucson,  Arizona,  sends  draft  for  $2,613.50,  largely 
from  the  novelist  Harold  Bell  Wright,  as  first  instalment  of  a 
popular  contribution  which  will  increase.  What  these  tmvns 
have  done  and  may  do,  other  towns  can  do  and  will.  Hats  off 
to  the  Western  spirit!  Hats  off,  again,  to  the  persistent  liber- 
ality of  the  East,  and  to  the  newspaper  push  and  spirit  East 
and  West! 

Yes — and  to  the  same  spirit  and  push  shown  far  on  the  south 
of  us.  For  here  is  another  evidence  of  these,  coming  from 
Nicaragua,  in  Central  America — a  cheek  for  $500,  with  more 
promised.  Bluefields  sent  this,  and  The  American  there  helped 
on  the  work  with  a  full-page  insertion  of  The  Literary 
Digest's  original  appeal,  while  an  influential  citizen  led  the 
movement. 

One  letter,  remitting  $24.00,  bravely  says:  "  This  represents 
a  new  suit  which  I  thought  I  needed — the  old  one  will  do  for  an- 
other four  or  five  months  (it  is  my  wedding  suit,  bought  in  1010)." 


ONLY  $1.00  APIECE  WOULD  MEAN  $100,000,000 
for  the  people  of  Belgium  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  State-,.  It  is  not  a  large  per  capita  contribu- 
tion from  this  country.  It  can  be  made  up  easily  in  thousands 
of  communities.  The  Mayor  of  Lake  Forest,  HI.,  Hon.  N.  M. 
Lewis,  proposed  it  to  us,  and  asked  if  under  existing  conditions 
it  would  be  safe  for  his  town  to  proceed  on  that  per  capita  basis. 
Under  date  of  February  17  he  wrote  again. as  follows: 

"Upon  receiving  your  telegram  yesterday  morning  I  at  once 
made  definite  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  $1.00  an  inhabitant 
campaign  in  Lake  Forest.  The  aldermen  have  entered  into  the 
plan  enthusiastically,  announcements  are  to  he  made  in  the 
churches  to-morrow,  and  through  the  local  papers,  and  the  actual 
collection  of  funds  carried  out  a  week  from  Monday.  1  hope 
that  we  will  turn  over  to  you  shortly  thereafter  $4,107,  which 
is  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Lake  Forest. 

"I  am  also  going  to  send  out  letters  to  the  mayors  of  four 
hundred  other  small  cities  in  the  United  States.  With  what 
attention  you  can  call  to  this  SMALL  CITIES'  MOVEMENT,' 
I  believe  that  a  sum  of  money  can  be  raised  which  will  justify 
the  effort." 

It  is  a  generous  and  wise  movement,  and  reflects  honor  upon 
Lake  Forest  and  its  chief  executive.  Many  unselfish  and  note- 
worthy suggestions  come  to  us,  which  excite  our  admiration 
and  call  for  acknowledgment  in  these  columns,  but  which 
would  unduly  consume  space.  We  must  mainly  leave  methods 
and  their  application  to  individuals  and  localities:  their  im- 
pulse and  inspiration  may  be  recorded  in  particular  cases,  as 
common  to  American  life  and  faith. 

Signing  himself  "Yours  for  service  to  Humanity,"  after  asking 
that  his  name  be  not  used,  a  Pennsyhanian  suggests  "a  program 
of  real  self-denial  in  the  interest  of  the  helpless  innocent  little 
ones  in  Belgium,"  for  the  Lenten  season,  and  says: 

"Here  is  my  Lenten  resolution:  For  the  next  two  month-  I 
am  going  to  give  50  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  my  ' 
ness  for  Christ's  little  ones  in  Belgium.  I  will  have  to  for* 
some  fondly  anticipated  summer  pleasures  in  this  resolve, 
but  the  little  hardship  that  I  will  undergo  is  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  ones  of  Europe.  I  enclose 
money-order  for  $15.80  as  first  payment.     Others  will  follow." 

"If  I  might  make  a  suggestion."  comments  a  Pennsylvania 
insurance  agent  Avho  remits  s9G,  "it  would  be  that  in  your  next 
advertisement  you  request  each  individual  who  reads  it  and  i- 
interested  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  two  or  three 
friends  who  might  not  be  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest." 
Let  his  suggestion  pass  along  the  line. 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 

to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  February  14  to  February  20  inclusive. 


$5,000.00 — From  the  Citizens  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Oeorge  W.  Feldman,  acting  In  co- 
operation with  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  have  adopted 
the  town  of  Hingene  with  815  children,  assuming  a  re- 
sponsibility of  over  $9,700.00  and  have  shown  their  earn- 
estness  by    i  his   remittance. 

$4,000.00  — Emm   the   Citizens   of  Lancaster.    Pa.,    through 

■"1'iie   New    Era,"   a  third  subscription    (larger  even  than 
the    last),    an    inspiring   sum. 

$2.613.50— Sent  liy  the  "Tucson  Citizen"  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  $2,400.00,  contributed  hy  Harold  Ball  Wright,  the 
distinguished    author,     and    $213..r>0    by    oilier    citizens    of 

Tucson.      This    is    the   beginning    of   the   campaign    hv    that 

enterprising  paper. 

$1.109.00 — Citizens  of  Omaha.  Neb.  (through  Carrie  Mil- 
lard), collected  hy  the  Omaha  War  Relief  Society:  Omaha 
War  Relief  Society  $200.00,  O.  C.  ItedicU  $100.00  lh  11 
Oifford  $Hio.oo,  Mrs.  u.  Gilford  $50.00,  it.  C.  Bostwick 
$50.00,  Miss  Jessie  Millard  $51.00,  .1.  n.  Millard  $25.00, 
Barton  Millard  $25.00,  Carrie  .Millard  $25.00,  Helen  Mil- 
lard $2.".. 00,  Mrs.  W.  V.  Morse  $86.00.  Mrs,  Victor  Cald- 
well $25.00,  Mrs.  Milton  Barlow  $25.00.  Ward  Burgess 
$'J.-,.00.  Arthur  C.  Smith  $25.00,  Louis  C.  Nash  $25.00, 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Kountse  $25.00,  Mrs.  .1.  DeForesI  Kleh- 
aids  $25.00,  Mrs.  Casper  Yost  $20.00,  Mrs.  Oeorge  A 
Hoagland  $25.00,  George  K.  Voss  $12.00,  Mrs.  II.  M. 
Rogers  $12.00,  Mrs.  Sullivan  $12.00,  Mrs.  Joseph  BarUm 
$6.00,  Mrs.  V.  F,  McOrew  $5.00,  Mrs.  Ezra  Millard  $5.00, 
Mrs,  .1.  M  Motoalf  $12.00,  Mis.  Win,  C,  Shannon  $12  00. 
Mr.  MeMullin's  War  Relief  Circle  $12.00.  Mrs.  Ellis 
Bierbower  $5.00,  Mrs.  Jim.  v  McShane  $-2:.. 00.  Mrs.  Myles 
Standish  $4.00,  Mrs  Jno.  L.  Kennedy  $5.00.  K.  e.  Bruce 
$36.00,  J.  R.  Rlngwalt  $12. oo.  l>r.  O,  S.  Hoffman  $5.00. 
Mrs  W  F.  Callfas  $5.00,  Cameron  Millard  $5.00,  Mrs. 
11.    W.    Vales    $12  00. 


$800.00— "Emm  the  Citizens  of  Billing-.  Mont,  being 
the  flrsl  of  six  installments  which  the  citizens  of  Bill- 
inns   plan    iu   send."     Mrs.    Lou   W.    Chappie,    Chairman, 

Roy   .1.    Covert.    Trcas. 

$500.00    Each— It.    Fran-en.    Mis 
mouth    Monthly    Meeting    of    Friends, 

$400.00 — American    Community,    Cardenas.    Cuba. 

$339.00—  I. adies  of  city  Point   and   Hopewell.  Va. 

$324.00 — Evorywoman's    Class.    Bristol,    Conn. 

of    «  alvtit.    Texas,    Collected    bj 


D.    Brown,    Dart- 


tbe 


$320.00 — Citizens 
CiTic    League. 

$313.00— "In  Memory  of  T.   E.    R  " 

$262.00 — Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alex    P 

$237.50 — "A  cash  subscription   on  a  fund  approxii 
a    little   over   $800.00-  bj    some   citizen-    of    Athens,    Qa," 

$222.50— Proceeds  of  Ticksburg    iMis-.i    Charity  Kail. 

$204.00 — "A  Friend  of  the  Belgians." 

$190.25 — People   of   Sprague.    Wash.,    and   vicinity. 

$147.50— Goliad    Charity    Ball,    Goliad.    Texas. 

$144.00    Each — Mi--   Anna   Schlesinger.   Hr.   A.   White. 

$125.00  -  Anonymous. 

$120.00    Each — Dr.    Christopher    Graham.    Kanawha    War 
Relief     LssOclatiOE     C      A     Johnson. 

$114.50 — Citizens   of   C.uvnville.    Miss. 

$102.50 — "San   Angelo  Standard." 

$10000   Each— A    <>.    Harbaugh,   Abb;    Beecher   Roberts, 

Mr.  and  Mr-.  .ia>.   ll.  Hill.   "The  Surgical  Dressings  • 


Sew   Britain  Branch,"  Or.  E.  ll.  Angle,  Mrs    a    G 
gor,   Edgar  Cranson,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   H.    E.    K 

$96.00— C.    W.   P      - 

$93.00 — Woman's    Auxiliary,     New    Thought    Temple    of 

Cinch.: 

$84.00  Each— Heed  I  0  e. ;  W.   W.    - 

and     Fri  - 

$75.00  Each — In  Memor)  if  Punlap  and  Noble  Weenie 
Margaret  S.  and  Elisabeth  Rich,  Mr-.  Chas.  K  Barney 
and   r 

$72.00—  IV  t  li  k    .v     lord.    I.t.l. 

$70.25 — Second  Unitarian   Society 

$66.66—  P.    J.    Paxl 

$66.00— 1:;0   High   School   Boys   and   Girls.   Foa  \ 

$60.00    Each  — M   -     Don      la    W     Bowers,    Mr.    and    Mr- 
E.    M.    Cardwell,    Mrs     Howard    15.    Tuttlc.    Mi—    Margaret 
Griffith,     E,   P,   K."  Cambridge,  Mass.    Collected  by  Mrs 
I      B     M  «  aleh.    Covington.    Va.,    Mi-s    Elizabeth    K      Hi 
Officers.    Enlisted   Men    and    Civilians,    Fort    I/»<>. 
Win.   1>.   Hill.  Mrs.   Wm.   1>.   Hill.  Waite  Phillips. 
$53.51— G.    I..    A]  dcison. 

$52.00   Each — "In   Memory  of  Loving  Parents 

(lark   Buchanan. 

$51.78 — CUicens    and    School    Children    of    r.   ;    ' 
Mont. 

$51.23 — Toledo.  Iowa,   Public  Scho    - 

$50.33 — St.    Marks    Pro-Cathl 

$50.00     Each — F.x-Senator    I.eKoy     V 
meter.    A.    I..    Swim.    Faculrv   and    Students   Exetei    I 
High    Scl   K>1,    Exeter.    C.»V.    W.    B.    Whitney.       A    V 
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Out  in  the  open  man 
does  not  take  cold 


The  cause  of  cold  is  not  COLD 

//  is  HEAT 

COLDS  are  bred  in  yoiir 
very  home.  The  results 
of  imperfect  heating  breed 
them.  But  where  Dunham 
Vapor  Heating  is,  there  exists 
none  of  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tions that  foster  colds. 

Instead,  the  air  in  every 
room  is  fresh  and  warm.  An 
even,  genial  heat  pervades  the 
whole  home.  Radiators  do 
not — cannot — knock  or  pound. 
Temperature  is  automatically 
kept  at  either  one  of  two  pre- 
determined levels.  And  all 
with  minimum  attention  and 
unusual  coal  economy. 

A  little  more  costly  to  buy 
than  old-fashioned,  faulty  equip- 
ment, the  Dunham  Vapor  Heat- 
ing System  is  worth  more — in 
both  material  value  and  serv- 
ice. A  steam  fitter  can  Dun- 
hamize  a  new  or  an  already- 
built  home.  Write  for  full 
information  immediately.  Ask 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  invaluable 
^^^  book,  "The  3  H's." 

Dunham 

■^VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 
C.   A.   DUNHAM    CO.,    Marshalltown,    Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  franci.co 


DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

This  device  is  one  of  the  fundamental* 
of  the  DUNHAM  VAPOR  HEATING 
SYSTEM.  Because  it  makes  impossible 
the  presence  of  water  in  radiators,  it 
prevents  their  pounding  and  knocking, 
reduces  fuel  consumption,  causes  the 
radiator  to  heat  evenly  and  Quickly, 
eliminates  the  hissing  air  valve  and 
spurting  water. 


Boston 
Rochester 
Albany 
Philadelphia 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Halifax 


BRANCHES: 

Birmingham  Indianapolis  Davenport  Fort  Worth 

Pittsburgh  Loaiiville  [Jet  Moines  Dallas 

Cleveland  Milwankee  St.  LouU  Denver 

Detroit  Minneapolis  Kanaaa  City  Cheyenne 

C.  A.   DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland.  Ore. 
Seattle 
Loa  Angeles 


Montreal 


Ottawa 


W 


innipeg 


/dincouvar 


Community  in  Colorado,"  Point  Breeze  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day School,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Howard,  D.  C.  Despard.  Rosemary 
F.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Flora  A.  Morrow,  "B.  A.,"  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  Katherine,  Ruth  and  .Tim  Kuhn,  C  F  Paine 
Mrs.  George  E.  Burgess,  Anonymous. 
$49.00 — Morton   Church,   Hardin,   Mo. 

$48.00  Each— The  Wednesday  Night  Club,  Kinsley, 
Kans.,  Wells  College  Christian  Association,  Christian  Sun- 
day School   of  New   Berlin,   Ohio. 

$47.15 — J.    Harrison. 

$46.75— F.   A.   Silcox. 

$46.50— W.  A.   C.  Brown. 

$45.25— Centenary   M.    E, 
McComb,   Miss. 

$45.08—0.   J.   Yillere. 

$40.00 — Students    of   University    School 
City. 


Church,    So.    Sunday    School, 


of    Music.    Iowa 


$39.00  Each — Methodist  Sunday  School  of  Floresrille 
Tex.,   Greenbrier   County,   W.    Va. 

$38.50 — Renaissance   Club  of  Exeter,   N.   H. 

$36.96 — Maxton   Presbyterian    Sunday   School. 

$36.50— *'S.   L.   I.   H.,"  Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

$36.00  Each— Robert,  Philip  and  Katharine  Crane, 
Friends  First  Day  School.  Wilmington.  Del.,  Public 
School,  Winslow,  Ark.,  Alexander  Martin  and  Family 
Family  of  Nat.  M.  Pickett.  St.  Peters  P.  E.  Sunday 
School,  W.  E.  Fellows,  Pupils  and  Faculty,  The  Margaret 
Booth  School,  P.  R.  Bachman.  Elizabeth  C  Wayman 
Mrs.  Alice  E.  Loud,  "H.  W.  W.,"  Fowler,  Cal.,  J  X 
Anderson,  Jr.,   Arthur  Durward,   From  Friends. 

$35.25— Chapel   Hill   and   Pembroke  Meth.   Churches. 

$35.00 — Ministerial  Assn.    of  Bellevue,   Pa. 

$33.00 — Circle  B.  Iowa  Camp  Fire. 

$30.00  Each— Bertha  N.  Pope,  A.  C.  Snowden  and 
Inends.  Herman  Schuesler,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ure.  Manistee  Cen- 
tral School   Teachers    and   Others. 

$29.50— Citizens    of    Keokuk,    Iowa. 

$28.15 — Employees   New   Orleans   Terminal   Co. 

$28.00— Worth  Reed. 

$26.81— Citizens  of  East   Smithfield,   Pa. 

$26.00  Each — "Wellesley  Alumnae  and  Student,  Junior 
Dept.,  Windermere  Presb.  Sunday  School,  Tuesday  Club 
of  Maryville,  Tenn.,   Mrs.   E.  J.   Johnson. 

$25.60 — Eug.   S.  Lavvler  and  other  Friends. 

$25.00    Each — Helen    Rommel,    Mary   Nevins,    Mrs.    <Ulen 
K.    White,    M.    J.    E.,    A    Pennsylvania    Friend,    Kelly    & 
Fuller,    Florence    A.    Everett,    .Mrs.    Mary    B.     Geiger     J 
Madeira  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Jones,  Leslie  Cheek,  Jr.,  Mary 
«'.    Sutton,   Anthony   TePaske.  Archibald  Jones,   Grosse   He 
Chapter  Of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Edward  N    Saunders 
Jr.,   J.    L.    Morrow,    T.    B.    Pfeiffer,   C.    VV.    Penney,    Isaac 
Honecker,  G.  R.   Galbraith,  M.  S.  Bice,  P.  D.  Honeyman 
John  McDermott,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Blake,  Mrs    Edward 
P.    Welles,    Mrs.    M.    R.    J.    Beville.    Josephine    C     Locke 
Keachie  Union  Sunday  School,  A.   T.   Sweet,  J.  J.   Turner 
Geo.    M.    Sleeth,    Geo.    H.    Taggart,    Marion   8.    Betts,    Dr' 
Frederick   A.    Rhodes,    Numerous    Anonymous   Items 

$24.00  Each — Master  Robert  B.  Oliver,  Leonard  and 
•Martha  S.  Bacon,  '■Roys'  Sunday  School  Class,  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dayton,  Ohio,"  Robert  Treat  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Sisson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R  Cary' 
"Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  New  Castle,  Pa,"  "A 
Widow  Willi  Four  Sons."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  I.  Smith,  G 
S.  Hopkins,  C.  E.  Maxwell  and  History  Classes  of  North- 
cm  state  Normal  School  of  Michigan,  L.  T.  Williams 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Guthrie  McConnell,  H.  W.  Campbell,  Mrs 
A.  B.  Bryan  and  Friends,  "Sunday  School,  State  Street 
Congregational  Church,"  E.  E.  Lewis,  C.  M.  Putnam  ana 
Family,  "La.  Industrial  Institute,  Girls  and  Boys," 
"Tldioute  Shakespeare  Club,"  "Friends  in  Springfield," 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Hough  and  Friends,  The  Williamson-Halsell- 
Frasier  Co.,  A.  B.  Dickie.  "Clan  Macdonald  No.  79.  O. 
S.  •  '.,"  .Margaret  L.  Lackey,  "A.  L.  H.,"  E.  P.  McClure. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Baker,  Carrie  A.  Estes,  Village  of 
Upland,  Pa.,  Presbyterian  Church,  Cardenas,  Cuba. 
Women's  League,  North  Side,  Christian  ChuTch,  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  Laura  C.  Williams.  University  Farm  Circle, 
Davis,  Cal.,  "C.  D.  and  H.  T.,"  Alice  L.  Hyde,  C.  A. 
Phillips,  Mre.  D.  W.  Clark,  Florence  J.  Emery,  Sunday 
school  Class  of  Harlem  New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 
F.  P.  Sheldon,  A  Friend  of  Grove  Ave,  M.  E.  Church, 
Friend  from  Massachusetts,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Bell, 
and   various   anonymous    amounts. 

$23.03 — South  Orange  Federation   for  Missionary   Study. 

$22.50— Methodist   Brotherhood,   Minor.   N.    D. 

$22.00    Each— Mrs.    C.    W.    Reynolds,   M.    M.    Rinn. 

$21.35 — Maryland    State   Normal   School. 

$21.32 — Williamsburg.  Pa.,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 

$21.00— Staff  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  Public  Library. 

$20.00  Each— Rev.  Geo.  M.  Vercoe,  U.  P.  S.  S.,  Rich- 
mond, Ohio.  H.  E.  Harman,  Leona  M.  Powell,  Faculty, 
Lynchburg,    Va.,   High   School. 

$18.08— Children  of  Manitou,   Colo.,   School. 

$18.00  Each— Guests  of  Burke  Sanitarium,  A.  F.  Wen- 
dell,  Olive  Ramage,  Local  Daily  "El  Popular,"  Cardenas, 
'  uba,  Primary  Dept.,  St.  Andrew's  P.  E.  Church,  Wm. 
Dawes   and   Daughter. 

$17.70— Pupils  of  Lafayette  School,  Norfolk  Co..   Va. 

$17.62 — Yellow   Springs   Evangelical   Lutheran   Church. 

$l/.52 — Cloffcrtown    Evangelical    Lutheran    Church, 

$17.51— A.  R.  Presbyterian  Sabbath  School,  Camden, 
Ala. 

$17.50 — Pupils   of  Lawrence,   Wash.,    Public    School. 

$17.00   Each — The  Sunshine  Club,  Hazel   Green  Academy. 

$16.50— Red   Oak   Sunday   School. 

$16.05 — Seventh-Day  Adv.  Y.  P.  Volunteer  Society  'if 
Boulder,   Colo. 

$16.00  Each— A  Few  Friends  of  the  Cause,  Resident 
Pupils    of    Glrton   School,    High    School,    Lincoln,    Va. 

$15.89 — Pupils  and  Teachers  of  the  Ceredo  Graded 
School. 

$15.60 — Queensboro  First  Presbyterian   Auxiliary, 

$15.55 — Unison,    Va.,    Sunday    School. 

$15.50     Each — Herrc.nl     P.riltain,    Gth    anil     Kith  Grades, 

Fori  Collins  High  School.  V.  P.  S.  ('.  10.,  Hope  Presby- 
terian  Church,   Stanfleld,   Oregon, 

$15.00    Each— Mr.     and     Mrs.     Wilson     11.    Light,  Mother 

and    Sisters,     Mrs.     Lester    Ki-lggU'.    "Mine    Hills."  Pupils. 

Clayton,   N,   c.   Graded  School,  J.   C.   Alien,   m.    m    and 

I  J.    M.    Shlpc,     lOast     Side    Sunday    School,    Grace    church. 

Providence,    it.    I.,    Cahll]    Jon,::,     Mrs.    N.    n.    Willi 
M.   k.   c.i  Cornell   University  Women's   Club  of  thi    Buy 

(Conllnwd  On  pa</e  002) 
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In  tires  on  trucks,  rubber 
gets  the  hardest  punishment 
of  its  workaday  use.  Its 
load  is  a  Moloch  to  grind 
and  crunch  and  crush. 

It  must  carry  this  burden  and  cushion  it, 
too,  without  the  use  of  air. 

Resilience  and  resistance  must  be  provided 
by  a  single  unit. 

This  difficult  requirement  has  led  to  the 
trial  and  test  of  thousands  of  compounds— 
rubber  combined  with  toughening  materials. 

In  the  Goodyear  S-Vwe  believe  we  have  the 
tire  most  successfully  compounded  to  with- 
stand the  greatest  punishment,  last  for  more 
thousands  of  miles,  while  providing  a  more  ef- 
fective buffer  between  the  road  and  the  load. 


Users,  the  country  over,  declare  the  S  -V  is 
a  wonder  tire,  incomparably  better  in  length 
of  life  and  efficiency  of  service. 

They  report  mileages  up  to  20,000  for 
country  use  and  40,000  on  city  streets. 

They  report  tire  costs  reduced  amazingly. 
They  declare  the  S-V  free  from  common 
truck  tire  troubles,  such  as  peeling  off  in 
strips  or  tearing  off  the  edge.  They  report 
extraordinary  traction,  which  saves  power 
and  prevents  dangerous  skidding. 

We  know  that  they  are  right.  Probably  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  these  reports  of 
S-V  excellence. 

The  Good  y  e  a  r  Tire  C8l  Rubber  Co.,  Akron.  O. 


AKRON 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Six  or  Twelve  Cylinder  Models — like 
two  railroad  trains  —  both  all-steel, 
modern,  all  -  Pullman,  running  over  the 
same  roadbed,  the  same  rails,  under  the 
same  safety  and  efficiency. 

THE  National  Twelve  is  an  extra  fare  train  with  slight  advantage  in  speed. 
A  difference  in  power  is  there,  but  not  enough  to  affect  the  popularity  of, 
either.  The  Six  is  a  highly  developed,  wonderfully  quiet,  flexible,  smooth  riding 
car  of  sumptuous  accommodations. 

The  Twelve,  if  you  want  a  greater  volume  of  power  and  the  fun  of  taking 
the  "extra -fare-Pullman." 

Equal  in  style  —  same  wheel  base  —  same  wonderful  new  bodies  —  same 
endurance  —  same  easy  riding  —  both  typical  National  quality  —  in  fact,  ideiv 
tical  throughout  with  exception  of  the  motors. 

It  is  a  Permanent  Pleasure — 

to  spend  the  cost  price  of  a  National  "Highway."  After  the  first  flush  of 
having  a  new  car  delivered  to  your  home,  there  are  no  after-regrets ;  no  doubt 
about  the  wisdom  of  your  choice ;  no  wondering  if  you  suffer  in  comparison 
to  your  motoring  friends. 

Mother  and  daughter  cannot  ask  for  more  beauty,  luxury  or  social  prestige  ; 
the  son  cannot  ask  for  more  power,  speed  and  thoroughbrcdedness ;  while  for 
father  who  pays,  it  is  endless  satisfaction  not  to  have  over-spent.  Even  more 
important  is  the  conviction  that  grows  the  longer  he  drives  his  National  th.it 
it  was  cash-wisdom  not  to  underspend. 

Six    Motor — 303    cubic    inches,    56    horsepower.      Twelve    Motor — 
370    cubic    inches,    77    horsepower.     Both   cars   128-jnch  wheelbase 

National  Highway  Sixes  and  Twelves   will  out-perform  and  out- 
demonstrate    any    other   team    of   motors    on    the    market    today 

Furnished  in    Touring  Car,    Four    Passenger    Roadster,    Phaeton,    Coupe    and   Touring    Sedan, 

in  both  Six  and   Tivelve    Cylinder    Models 


(B 


AMERICAS  BEST  MMMOIf'S  CARS 


© 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  partsof  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  A  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TicLv  Cylinder  NATIONAL    MOTOR    CAR    ANI>  CORPORATION.    INIJTANAi'OLIS.    U.   S.   A.  Six  Culml-i- 

**2I50  Seventeenth  Successful  Year  $1750 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  ROBINSON 
CRUSOE" 

Trent,  William  P.  Daniel  Defoe:  How  to 
Know  Him.  With  portrait.  Pp.  329.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $1.25  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

If  Defoe  had  never  written  the  story  of 
adventure  that  has  given  him  world-wide, 
permanent  fame  he  would  probably  be  lost 
in  the  crowd  of  eighteenth-century  writers. 
It  is  the  immortal  story  of  which  he  him- 
self probably  thought  least  that  has  given 
him  a  secure  place  among  those  whom  the 
world  estimates  as  its  great  writers.  Com- 
paratively few  persons  realize  that  the  au- 
thor of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  was  an  import- 
ant politician  as  well  as  an  influential  jour- 
nalist; that  he  was,  as  the  authority  who 
writes  this  book  asserts,  one  of  the  best 
known  of  all  Englishmen  during  the  reigns 
of  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.  In 
addition,  he  was  a  historian,  a  biographer, 
a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  political  economist, 
a  sociologist,  a  religious  controversialist,  a 
moralist,  a  topographer,  and  a  writer  on 
occult  subjects.  His  latest  biographer,  well 
acquainted  with  this  notable  period,  styles 
him  a  "Proteus  both  in  literature  and  in 
affairs  "  and  an  "almost  titanic  genius." 

Mr.  Trent  has  written  his  interesting 
and  instructive  volume  partly  as  a  protest 
against  this  eclipse  and  effacement,  by  a 
single  romance  (however  precious  in  itself), 
of  a  great  and  serious  author's  just  fame. 
He  expresses  the  hope  that  his  little  book 
may  revive  interest  in  the  serious  side  of 
his  hero's  literary  achievements.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  has  presented  a  very 
complete  and  realistic  picture  of  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  period  so  favored 
by  students  of  literary  history.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  age  which  the  genius  of  Thack- 
eray has  stamped  for  us  with  such  vivid- 
ness— that  of  Swift,  and  Pope,  and  the  rest 
— which  forms  the  setting  for  the  portrayal. 
In  Defoe's  day  the  pamphleteer  held  the 
important  and  influential  role  in  public- 
affairs  which  is  now  reserved  for  the  jour- 
nalist. And  it  was  in  that  profession — 
strangely  enough  as  it  will  appear  to  his 
readers  of  to-day — that  the  genial  author 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  shone  at  his  bright- 
est. He  seems  to  have  exercised  in  his 
time  the  intellectual  and  political  sway 
that  was  to  characterize  the  great  editor 
or  publicist  of  a  later  period,  lie  became, 
in  fact,  an  editor  and  publisher  (in  1704) 
when  Ins  newspaper,  The  Review,  appeared. 
The  biographer  has  brought  to  light  some 
interesting  details  of  this  pioneer  in  the 
fourth  estate. 

"For  the  most  part  each  number  con- 
sisted of  four  pages  of  two  columns,  dis- 
tributed between  an  essay  on  some  serious 
topic  of  the  day,  political,  ecclesiastical, 
economic,  and  a  lighter  department,  gener- 
ally entitled,  "Advice  from  the  Scandalous 
Club,'  in  which  a,  supposititious  society  dis- 
enst  various  matters— frequently  the  edi- 
tor's own  affairs,  or  else  the  blunders 
committed  by  other  journalists,  or  cases 
of  matrimonial  infelicity.     Advertisements. 

chiefly  of  publications  and  quack  medicines, 

tilled  a  portion,  rarely  the  whole,  of  the 

last    page.      The  essay   did    not    greatly   ex- 
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ceed  in  length  a  leading  editorial  of  to-day, 
and  the  total  amount  written  by  Defoe  in 
a  week — tfiJere  is  little  indication  of  outside 
help — would  not  tax  a  prolific  modern 
journalist  Fellow  journalists  waged  war 
upon  him;  cultivated  readers  affected  to 
despise  him;  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift, 
all  of  whom  learned  from  him,  gained  far 
more  applause  from  contemporaries  and 
have  been  more  honored  by  posterity;  but 
in  influence  upon  the  evolution  of  journal- 
ism and  in  range  of  information  and  practi- 
cal mental  powers  Defoe  stands  without  a 
real  rival  among  the  editors  of  his  time." 

GENERAL  GRANT'S  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Wilson,  Major-General  James  Harrison.  The 
Life  of  John  A.  Rawlins.  With  two  portraits. 
Octavo,  pp.  xiii-514.  New  York:  The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Company.     $3.00  net.     Postage,  15  cents. 

In  writing  this  life  of  Grant's  Chief  of 
Staff  and  Secretary  of  War,  General  Wilson 
has  made  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Civil  War.  The  subject 
of  the  biography,  Major-General  John 
Aaron  Rawlins,  while  ineligible  for  the  first 
rank  of  military  fame,  was  none  the  less 
an  important  figure  in  the  great  events  of 
his  time.  His  biographer,  himself  an  ex- 
perienced soldier  and  certainly  an  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
most  remarkable  man  he  met  during  the 
Civil  War.  "Altho  he  came  from  the 
plain  people,"  as  General  Wilson  expresses 
it,  "and  always  held  a  subordinate  position 
in  the  Army,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  exert 
a  tremendous  influence  not  only  upon  per- 
sons of  high  rank  but  upon  events  of  trans- 
cendent importance."  These  are  words  of 
high  praise,  especially  if  the  reader  recalls 
that  he  who  utters  them  knew  intimately 
most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Union  armies— 
McClellan,  Grant,  Sherman,. Sheridan,  and 
the  rest.  The  man  to  whom  this  tribute  is 
paid  by  a  brother  officer,  fifty  years  after 
the  events  described,  never  commanded 
troops  in  the  field  nor  "became  charged 
with  the  supreme  control  of  great  move- 
ments." Whatever  he  did,  avers  his  biog- 
rapher, was  upon  and  through  others,  as 
aid,  counselor,  and  Adjutant-General  to 
General  Grant,  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
and  as  Secretary  of  War.  His  association 
with  Grant,  both  personally  and  officially, 
was  of  the  most  intimate  nature,  and  this 
influence,  always  beneficent,  had  important 
results  in  molding  that  unequaled  career. 

The  portrait  of  this  distinguished  soldier, 
who  deliberately  effaced  himself  the  more 
effectively  to  further  the  fortunes  of  Grant, 
furnishes  a  unique  and  striking  type  of  the 
American  at  his  best,  in  the  time  "that 
tried  men's  souls."  Early  habituated  to 
surroundings  of  poverty  and  hard  work,  he 
developed  many  of  the  traits  that  stamp 
Lincoln's  early  manhood.  It  was,  as  his 
biographer  states,  "an  active,  earnest,  in- 
tense, and  robust  life"  into  which  he  was 
born  in  East  Galena,  also  the  birthplace 
of  Grant.  "The  struggle  for  existence." 
writes  General  Wilson,  "was  sharp  and  dis- 
couraging; poverty  and  hardship  were  the 
lot  which  confronted  this  typical  family, 
and  the  only  consolation  was  that  they 
were  not  worse  off  than  their  neighbors." 
It  is  indeed  a  picture  of  Spartan  simplicity 
which  the  biographer  brings  before  us  in 
his  description  of  the  milieu  that  was  to 
produce  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  little  community  was  practi- 
cally isolated;  communication  with  the 
older  States  was  by  steamboat  and  the 
canvas-covered  wagon;  the  implements  of 
industry  were  the  plow,  the  ax,  and  the 
spinning-wheel;     the    food   of   the   people 
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PACKER'S  Tar  Soap  was  first 
*  made  forty-five  years  ago. 

In  all  these  years,  there  has  been 
no  deviation  from  the  original  high 
standard  of  manufacture.  Each  in- 
gredient used  today,  as  then,  is  of 
the  purest  quality — the  highest  grade 
the  market  affords. 

Its  pure  pine  tar,  glycerine  and 
sweet  vegetable  oils  are  elements  long 
recognized  as  most  suitable  to  the 
proper  care  of  the  hair  and  scalp. 

It  is  the  character  of  these  ingre- 
dients and  the  method  of  their  com- 
bination, that  give  to  "Packer's"  its 
peculiar  efficacy  as  a  shampoo  and 
toilet  preparation.  Send  10c  for 
sample  half-cake. 

Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair 
and  Scalp  —  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages  of  prac- 
tical   information,   free  on  request. 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap  cleanses  the 
hair  and  scalp  delightfully.  Delicately  per- 
fumed.    Liberal  sample  bottle,  10c. 

THE  PACKER  MEG.  COMPANY 
Dept.  84A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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This  is  the  life 


There  are  two  ways  to  live 
nowadays. 

One  way  is  the  life  that  is  daily 
chock  full  of  healthy  activity, 
wholesome  fun  and  lots  of 
fresh  air. 

This  way  is  shown  above. 

This  manner  of  living  gives  your 
family  every  modern  oppor- 
tunity to  better  health,  better 
sport,  a  broader  mentality 
and  a  more  highly  developed 
point  of  view. 

To  enjoy  life  on  this  basis — to 
get  all  there  is  to  be  had  and 
all  you  should  have;  to  look 


forward  to  each  day  with  a 
keener  interest  and  anticipa- 
tion; to  miss  nothing — get  an 
Overland. 

For  there  is  a  quality  car  in  the 
Overland  line  for  every  class 
of  buyer. 

And  each  car  is  bigger  value 
because  it  has  shared  propor- 
tionately in  the  greater  econ- 
omies of  our  larger  production. 

The    tremendous    factories    and 


facilities  of  the  great  Overland 
industry  permit  us  to  offer 
cars  of  unusual  efficiency, 
style,  comfort  and  power  at 
remarkably  reasonable  prices. 

There  is  an  Overland  for  you 
and  yours.  Pick  it  out  today 
— and  tomorrow  introduce 
your  family  to  the  new  order 
of  things — the  bigger  life  made 
possible  by  the  economical 
Overland. 


Light   Four 

Touring         •  $665 

Roadster       .  $650 

Country  -** 

Club        -        $750 


All  prices 
f.  o.  b. 

Toledo  and 
subject  to 

change  with- 
out notice 


Big  Four 
Touring        -  $850 

Roadster        -        $835 
Coupe  -       $1250 

Sedan  -       $1450 


The  Willys-Overla 

Manufacturers  of  Over! 
And  Lig 
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Here  is  the  other  side  of  the 
story — the  other  way  some 
live — the  wrong  way. 

This  pictures  the  more  narrow 
and  cramped  life,  with  trolley 
car  outings  for  the  big  event 
of  the  week. 

It's  wrong.  It's  not  fair  to 
your  children — your  wife — or 
yourself. 

Get  a  car — an  Overland — and 
over  night  all  this  is  changed. 

any,  Toledo,  Ohio 

ys-Knight  Motor  Cars 
il  Cars 


It  will  add  years  to  your  life 
and  rejuvenate  your  family. 

The  Overland  is  everyone's  car 
today.  Some  one  of  the  beauti- 
ful models  you  can  easily 
afford.  It's  not  an  expense. 
It's  a  downright    economy. 

One  executive  organization — 
one  factory  management — one 
purchasing  unit  —  one  sales 
management — one  dealer  or- 
ganization   produce    and    sell 


Light  Six 

Touring  -         $985 

Roadster        -         $970 

Coupe  -        $1385 

Sedan         -         $1585 


All  prices 
f.  o.  b. 

Toledo   and 
subject   to 

change  with- 
out notice 


Willys-Knight 
Four  Touring      $1285 
Four  Coupe  $1650 

Four  Sedan  $1950 

Four  Limousine  $1950 
EightTouring     $1950 


this  is  not 


the  entire  line.  Each  model 
shares  the  enormous  econ- 
omies thus  effected. 

The  new  Overland  models  are 
beauties. 

Easy  to  handle — anyone  in  your 
family  can  learn  to  drive  in 
no  time.  They  have  abun- 
dant power;  beautiful  lines; 
lots  of  room,  comfort  and 
style  and  are  backed  by  the 
greatest  motor  car  institution 
in  America. 

See  the  nearest  Overland  dealer 
and  take  a  look  today. 

Stop  living  the  wrong  way. 
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Y"OUR  first  impression  of  the   LEXINGTON 
*  Minute    Man    Six  will    be    one    of    unex- 
pected  style  and    refinement  —  and  that  im- 
pression will  be  lasting. 

FN  beauty  of  design  the  Lexington  ranks  at  the  head 
■*•  of  medium-priced  cars.  Both  in  style  and  in  me- 
chanical excellence  it  is  the  rival  of  cars  costing  several 
hundred  dollars  more.  Feature  after  feature  of  these 
higher-priced  cars  will  be  found  in  the 


Yet  after  all,  motor  cars  are  power  with  less  gasoline.  It 
not  bought  to  be  kept  in  a  band  win  throttle  down  to  less  than 
box.      Performance   is    as   im 


portant  as  appearance.  In  per- 
formance the  Lexington  Min- 
ute Man  Six  is  equally  distinc- 
tive. With  the  exclusive 
Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  Sys- 
tem, the  Lexington  engine 
develops    22.8%    more    usable 


Five-passenger  Touring  Car  $ 
Four-passenger  Clubster  -  - 


1185 


a  mile  an  hour  in  high  gear  and 
pick  up  to  fifty-five  miles  an 
hour  in  half  a  minute.  It  takes 
the  hills  without  laboring  and 
always  drives  pleasurably  be- 
cause it  is  always  flexible  and 
obedient. 

Five-passenger  Convertible  Sedan  $  - 


Four-passenger  Convertible  Coupe     AjJU 

Write  for  "The  Fashion  Book  of  Motor  Cars" 

THE    LEXINGTON-HOWARD    CO. 

Connersville,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Columbia  Square 


) 


was  mostly  Indian  corn  and  bacon,  while 
their  clothes  were  of  homespun  cloth. 
Church  and  school  were  "costly  luxuries" 
that  came  later.  A  large  family,  early 
taught  to  labor  in  field  and  forest,  was 
the  poor  man's  greatest  wealth.  Charcoal- 
burning  was  the  chief  occupation.  The 
monotony  of  life  in  the  Illinois  of  that  day 
must  have  been  complete.  It  had  one  in- 
terruption, however,  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
in  which  the  elder  Rawlins  took  part  as  a 
transporter  of  supplies  to  the  Government 
troops. 

General  Wilson's  story  of  his  hero's  suc- 
cessful battle  to  lift  himself  out  of  the 
narrow  and  sordid  environment  into  which 
he  was  born  reads  like  a  romance.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  romance,  but  one  in  the  sphere 
of  reality,  a  story  quite  as  inspiring  as  that 
of  Lincoln  or  Garfield,  and  enhanced  to  no 
small  extent  by  the  author's  method  of 
intertwining  it  with  that  of  Grant.  The 
personality  of  Grant,  indeed,  haunts  the 
whole  narrative.  It  is  the  author's  delib- 
erate conviction  that  Grant's  career  could 
not  have  been  what  it  was  without  his 
adjutant's  cooperation  and  beneficent  in- 
fluence. After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
when  Grant  became  President,  the  influ- 
ence, luckily  for  the  nation,  was  continued. 
As  Secretary  of  War,  General  Rawlins  was 
a  tower  of  strength  in  Grant's  Cabinet  and 
Administration.  He  was  the  only  member 
of  the  Cabinet  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  President.  The  others  stood  in  awe  of 
"the  victorious  and  taciturn  soldier,"  and 
were  prone  to  overrate  his  capacity. 

The  political  career  of  this  distinguished 
soldier,  as  sketched  by  his  friend  and  biog- 
rapher, is  quite  as  important  and  interest- 
ing as  were  his  military  achievements.  He 
early  became  imprest  with  the  importance 
of  our  relations  with  Cuba  and  openly 
championed  a  Cuban  republic  during  the 
rebellion  of  1868.  Intensely  American,  he 
believed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  held 
that  we,  as  chief  of  the  American  republics, 
should  encourage  and  help  those  that  were 
endangered  by  foreign  aggression.  "He 
sympathized  with  the  desire  and  efforts  of 
Ireland  to  throw  off  the  British  yoke," 
writes  his  biographer,  "and  looked  hope- 
fully to  the  peaceful  acquisition  of  the 
newly  confederated  British  colonies  in 
North  America.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  these  were  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent-elect (Grant),  as  well  as  of  Rawlins 
and  the  Republican  party,  at.  the  time  they 
were  uttered." 

RECENT   FICTION 

Dodge,   Henry   Irving,     skinner's   Dress   Suit. 

Illustrated.  Pp.165.    Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.     Postage,  12  cents. 

One  would  not  suspect  a  sermon  from 
a  book  with  the  above  title,  but,  under- 
neath, a  laughable  account  of  how  "Dearie 
Skinner"  covers  up  his  failure  to  get  a 
"raise"  by  lying  to  his  wife  and  paying  the 
raise  out  of  his  hard-earned  bank-account 
with  the  terrible  consequences  of  his  rash- 
ness, become  a  sermon  and  a  fine  one 
on  the  text:  "Any  man  who  wears  clothes 
like  a  door-mat  will  let  you  make  a  door- 
mat of  him."  On  the  strength  of  that 
"raise"  Honey  insisted  that  Dearie  buy  a 
dress  suit,  and  then  the  fun  and  complica- 
tions begin,  because  dress  suits  presuppose 
attendant  luxuries,  and  in  living  up  to  its 
demands,  Skinner  ceased  to  be  a  "cage 
man"  and  became  one  of  the  firm.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  amusing  situations,  but  there 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

SOc  the  case  of  si  x  class  stoppered  bottle* 
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are  many  grains  of  common  sense  in  all  the 
fun.  It  shows  very  plainly  that  oppor- 
tunity and  self-respect  often  rest  on  the 
consciousness  of  being  well-drest. 

Dickson,  Harris.  The  House  of  Luck.  Pp.  452. 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.35.  Postage. 
12  cents. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Mississippi 
River  gamblers,  but  this  story  is  woven 
around  a  less  familiar  theme:  the  organi- 
zation of  gamblers  and  unprincipled  ad- 
venturers, known  as  "speculators,"  of  the 
"lower  Mississippi  of  the  thirties,"  whose 
leader  planned  a  slave  insurrection,  a 
pillage  of  the  entire  South,  and  a  flight 
to  Mexico  with  all  the  booty.  The  "House 
of  Luck,"  or  the  "Kangaroo,"  was  the 
notorious  meeting-place  of  these  conspira- 
tors, and  around  this  most  of  the  story's 
action  centers.  Mr.  Dickson  claims  that 
his  narrative  is  "a  faithful  portrayal 
of  hurly-burly  days  through  our  great 
Southwest,  in  the  days  when  laws  were 
feeble  and  men  were  strong."  The  love- 
story  of  Adrien  de  Valence  and  Cecile 
Kinlock  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
dramatic  pursuit  of  the  murderous  gang, 
the  foiling  of  their  nefarious  designs,  and 
the  recovery  of  the  box  of  treasures  which 
had  been  stolen  from  Adrien's  father. 
Tragic  and  dramatic  scenes,  thrilling  and 
intricate  scenes,  follow  one  another,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  involved  and  brutal. 
The  hero  goes  through  some  very  dan- 
gerous experiences.  There  are  almost  too 
many  thrills.  The  story  is  a  little  too 
long-drawn-out,  but  the  reader  will  follow 
with  interest  the  complications  furnished 
by  the  inconsequent  appearance  of  the 
witless  "Will  of  the  Woods,"  who  percep- 
tibly influences  the  happy  and  satisfactory 
outcome. 

London,  Jack.     The  Turtles  of  Tasman.     Pp. 

265.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  London's  new  volume  is  a  collec- 
tion of  eight  short  stories,  which  por- 
tray widely  different  characters  and  touch 
emotions  from  grave  to  gay.  Mr.  London 
is  at  his  best  in  tales  of  virile  men  and 
wild  out-of-door  life,  especially  the  life  of 
the  extreme  North  and  West.  Readers 
will  find  something  appealing  in  these 
stories.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  first 
and  is  followed  by  "The  Eternitv  of 
Forms,"  "Told  in  the  Drooling  Ward," 
"The  Hobo  and  the  Fairy,"  "The  Prodigal 
Father,"  "The  First  Poet,"  "Finis,"  and 
"The  End  of  the  Story."  "The  Turtles 
of  Tasman"  is  the  most  ambitious  of  all, 
and  presents  a  psychological  problem 
as  to  which  is  better:  to  stay  at  home, 
following  convention,  duty,  and  commercial 
gain,  or  to  wander  over  the  world  acquiring 
a  fund  of  adventurous  memories  and 
friends,  but  no  fortune.  Illustrative  of 
this  theme  are  presented  two  brothers. 
Mr.  London  makes  the  wanderer  much 
more  attractive  than  the  man  of  con- 
ventions, but  we  wonder  what  would  have 
happened  if  there  had  been  no  stay-at- 
home  brother  from  whom  to  borrow,  and 
to  whose  home  to  come  when  all  had 
failed.  "The  End  of  the  Story"  is  also 
dramatic  and  subtle,  while  the  "Prodigal 
Father"  furnishes  comedy  and  "Told 
in  the  Drooling  Ward"  gives  fun  of  a 
pathetic  kind. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.    Lady  Connie.     Pp.  134. 

New  York:    Hearst's  International  Library  Company. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  startling  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  new  novel,  either  in  plot  or 
treatment,  but  there  are  that  perfection  of 
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WILLYS-KNIGHT  CARS 

arc  equipped  with  the  Champion 
Heavy  Stone  Plug 

Price  $1.25 


OVERLAND  CARS 

are  equipped  with  the  Champion 
Special  Overland  "O"  Plug 

Price  $1.00 


DEPENDABLE  SPARK  PLUGS 


All  Overland  and  Willys-Knight  cars 
are  factory  equipped  with  Champion 
Dependable  Spark  Plugs. 

For  no  other  plug  meets  the  needs 
of  these  motors  so  efficiently — so 
unfailingly. 

Champions  are  most  carefully  and 
scientifically  built.  Their  construc- 
tion is  guided  by  the  most  exhaus- 
tive laboratory  tests. 


Champion  porcelains  are  pro 
tected  against  the  constant  ham 
mering  of  the  cylinder  explosion: 
by  patented  asbestos  cushionet 
copper  gaskets.  The  extremes  o 
heat  and  cold  do  not  weaken  o 
crack  them. 

The  name  ''CHAMPION"  is  01 
the  porcelain.      Look  for  it. 


CHAMPION   SPARK  PLUG  COMPANY,  TOLEDO,  OHK 
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Metal  and  Mettle 


The  mettle  of  Timken  Bearings  has 
been  tried  and  found  true  through  years 
of  usage  at  points  of  severest  service  in 
the  majority  of  high-grade  motor-cars. 

The  metal  from  which  Timken 
Bearings  are  made  has  always  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigid  tests  to  insure 
Timken  quality. 

The  different  processes  of  manufacture  have 
also  been  supervised  with  the  most  thorough  in- 
spection— the  world  has  been  searched  for  the 
most  accurate  automatic  machinery — machines  de- 
signed by  our  own  engineers  have  been  used  to 
make  Timken  Bearings  still  more  perfect — and 
the  steel  tube  from  which  the  cups  and  cones  are 
turned  has  been  drawn  in  the  Timken  Tube  Mill. 

All  of  this  has  made  possible  a  control  over  quality 


that  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  the  finest 
bearings  that  money  can  buy  for  your  motor-car. 

But  even  this  did  not  completely  satisfy  Timken 
standards. 

In  order  to  make  this  control  of  quality  include 
the  actual  production  of  raw  material  the  Timken 
Steel  Mill  has  been  built,  and  equipped  with 
Heroult  Electric  Furnaces — the  most  modern  and 
efficient  method  of  making  Timken  quality  steel 
— a  steel  of  extraordinary  refinement. 

Timken  Bearings  have  always  been  known  for 
their  finer  mettle — and  now  the  use  of  a  finer  metal 
has  added  a  still  greater  perfection. 

In  view  of  the  long  life  and  mileage  expected 
of  motor-cars  today  this  standard  of  quality,  even 
though  it  does  cost  more,  must  be  considered  as 
the  one  dependable  assurance  of  efficient  motor- 
car service. 


rip; 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING   COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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technique  and  completeness  of  detail 
which  make  her  books  so  satisfactory  to 
read.  Whether  or  not  her  characters  are 
lovable,  they  seem  a  vital  part  of  the  story 
and  move  in  and  out  of  its  pages  with 
convincing  smoothness.  It  is  a  simple  plot 
of  love,  jealousy,  and  final  regeneration, 
but  the  episodes,  experiences,  and  dramatic 
situations  are  handled  with  skill.  When 
Lady  Constance  Bledlow  came  to  her  un- 
cle's house  in  Oxford  to  spend  a  year,  she 
found  misunderstandings  which  she  did 
not  attempt  to  dispel,  not  being  especially 
drawn  to  her  aunt  or  her  cousins  Alice  or 
Nora,  but,  by  virtue  of  her  personality  and 
wealth,  she  had  the  masculine  world  at  her 
feet  and  soon  made  friends  with  Nora. 
Among  her  adorers  were  Otto  Radowitz, 
a  Polish  musician,  and  the  arrogant  but 
fascinating  Douglas  Falloden.  When,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  Falloden  joins  drunken 
students  who  are  "ragging"  Otto,  the 
young  Pole's  hand  is  hopelessly  injured 
and  the  story  becomes  serious  and  tragic. 
The  joint  responsibility  for  the  terrible 
accident  and  the  attempt  on  all  sides  to 
alleviate  the  young  musician's  suffering, 
both  mental  and  physical,  bring  out  all  the 
latent  goodness  and  strength  in  Falloden. 
The  overhanging  clouds  are  finally  driven 
away.  It  is  too  bad  that  Nora  Hooper 
does  not  figure  more  prominently  in  the 
story,  she  is  such  an  honest,  stanch,  and 
lovable  character,  as  she  fights  to  pay  the 
family  debts  and  keep  their  honor  unsullied. 
Mrs.  Ward  has  drawn  a  clear  picture  of 
university  life. 

Martin,  George  Madden.  Emmy  Lou's  Road 
to  Grace.  Pp.  305.  New  York  and  London:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.     $1.30.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Emmy  Lou  was  originally  created  by 
Mrs.  Martin  to  illustrate  the  child,  as 
affected  by  a  prevailing  stupidity  in  public 
schools.  The  new  Emmy  Lou,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  kind  of  little  girl,  illustrates 
the  bewilderment  of  a  small  child  under  the 
influence  of  parents,  relatives,  and  teachers, 
and  her  failure  to  grasp  the  connection 
between  ethics  and  facts,  the  ideal  and 
the  real.  The  book  is  interesting,  some- 
times humorous,  sometimes  pathetic  as 
Emmy  Lou  struggles  to  understand  why 
"Christianity"  excludes  from  the  Sunday- 
school,  little  black  "sister"  and  neighbor 
"Israel."  There  are  a  series  of  chapters 
in  which  different  phases  of  Emmy  Lou's 
development  are  chronicled.  Each  is 
mildly  amusing  and  really  seriously  signifi- 
cant. If  we  may  venture  to  criticize,  we 
should  say  that  Mrs.  Martin's  points  are 
too  subtle  and  intellectual,  even  psychical, 
to  make  this  a  child's  book.  The  problems 
are  too  simple  to  appeal  to  the  general 
reader,  tho  teachers  and  parents  might  be 
awakened  to  a  reasonable  recognition  of  the 
limited  power  of  the  child  mind. 

Tagore,  Rabindranath.  The  Hungry  Stones  and 
Other  Stories.  Pp.271.  Translated  from  the  original 
Bengali.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25.     Postage,  10  cents. 

Strange  that  from  countless  styles  of 
short  stories,  all  good,  some  will  stand  out, 
Avhose  fascination  is  indescribable  and 
whose  methods  are  subtle  but  absolutely 
convincing.  Such  are  the  stories  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  mystic  Indian 
philosopher,  and  these  stories,  of  which 
"Victory"  alone  is  his  own  translation, 
touch  our  hearts,  stimulate  our  intellects, 
and  excite  our  sympathies.  He  is  espe- 
cially delightful  in  his  understanding  and 
portrayal  of   children    in  "Cabuliwallah," 


"The  Home-coming,"  and  "My  Lord,  the 
Baby."  Then  there  is  the  wonderful  love- 
story,  "Renunciation";  the  mysterious 
spiritual  influence  in  "Hungry  Stones";  the 
satire  of  "The  Kingdom  of  Cards";  the 
personification  of  conscience  and  repentance 
in  "The  Devotee,"  and  the  psychological 
question  in  "Living  or  Dead."  The  trans- 
lations are  all  good,  but  Tagore's  own  ver- 
sion of  "Victory"  is  exquisite  in  its  diction, 
its  imagery,  its  poesy,  and  its  human 
comprehensiveness,  in  fact,  all  the  tales  are 
manifestations  of  the  author's  idealism, 
and  belief  in  the  simplicity  of  the  universe. 
"Ah!  How  we  all  love  to  be  deluded! 
We  have  a  secret  dread  of  being  thought 
ignorant,  and  we  end  by  being  ignorant 
after  all,  only  we  have  done  it  in  a  long  and 
roundabout  way." 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Van  Vechten,  Carl.     Music  and  Bad  Manners. 

Pp.  243.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $1.50.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

Mr.  Van  Vechten  is  well  known  in  the 
musical  and  literary  worlds,  and,  while 
"clever,"  he  is  just  and  sound  in  his 
critical  verdicts.  He  inspires  students 
and  entertains  general  readers  by  amusing 
comments  on  the  vagaries  of  great  musi- 
cians. First  in  the  book  comes  the  title 
story,  then  "Music  for  the  Movies," 
"Spain  and  Music,"  "Wagner's  Ideals," 
"The  Bridge  Burners,"  "A  New  Princi- 
ple in  Music,"  and  "Leo  Ornstein."  The 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  criticize 
adversely  either  an  artist  or  an  organiza- 
tion, and  dwells  on  the  bad  taste  of  certain 
performers  and  their  ill-chosen  habits. 
He  is  as  frank  in  condemning  Geraldine 
Farrar  as  Vladimir  de  Packman.  His 
theory  about  the  development  of  music 
appropriate  to  and  especially  for  the 
"movies"  is  unique.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  influence  in  music  is  extensive, 
and  his  despair  at  trivial  and  inadequate 
efforts  to  realize  Wagner's  ideals  for  the 
stage  is  quite  honest.  There  are  many 
clever  suggestions  one  can  cull  from  a 
careful  study  of  the  book. 

Cousins,  Frank  and  Riley,  Phil.  M.  The  Wood- 
carver  of  Salem.  Pp.  168.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $7.50.     Postage,  16  cents. 

For  thirty  years  Mr.  Cousins  has  been 
making  a  photographic  record  of  fine  old 
houses  which  typified  the  history  and 
architecture  of  his  native  city,  Salem. 
Five  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  Mr. 
Riley,  who  is  the  architectural  editor  of 
Country  Life  in  America,  should  write  the 
text  of  a  book  devoted  to  the  life  and  work 
of  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  "master  crafts- 
man of  the  third  period  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture." This  book  is  the  result.  It 
attempts  to  make  a  true  estimate  of 
Mclntire's  achievements  and,  by  "impar- 
tial criticism,"  "to  interpret  its  value  and 
significance  in  modern  home -building." 
It  appears  as  a  limited  edition,  carefully 
and  elaborately  prepared.  Salem,  next  to 
the  oldest  settlement  in  Massachusetts. 
attained  civic  and  commercial  importance 
because  of  its  seacoast  situation,  but  "the 
wheel  of  progress  turned  and  Salem  now 
lives  chiefly  in  the  glory  of  its  illustrious 
past,  reminders  of  which  are  to  be  seen 
on  all  the  principal  streets."  Ship-builders 
and  carvers  of  the  period  of  maritime 
supremacy  turned  their  intelligence  and 
ingenuity  to  home-building  with  great 
success.  Doorways  and  porches,  mantels, 
stairways,  interior  and  exterior  decoration, 
as   elaborated    bv  Mr.   Mclntire  and  his 
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7«50  Makes  your 

FORDaHigh 
Power* "" 


$7.50  is  the  price  of  a  set  of  12 
AMERICAN     HAMMERED 
PISTON  RINGS. 
Install  a  set  of  these  rings  in  your 
Ford  Car  and  these  are  the  results 
we  guarantee: — 
10^7  to  30  Cq  more  power 


25%  to  50' 


more  mileage  from  gasoline 


50%  to  75%  less  oil  consumption 

No  more  carbon  or  spark  plug  trouble 

and  no  more  smoking. 

If  within  one  year   after    installing  a  set  of  12 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  return  rings  to  us 
and  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  Piston  Rings  made  of 
more  than  one  piece.  If  you  want  to  know  why.  write 
us.  It  will  pay  you  to  re-equip  your  motor  with 
AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 
no  matter  what  other  piston  rings  you  are  now  using. 
Send  S7.50  in  check,  postal  or  express  money  order. 
Our  rings  are  easy  to  install. 

We  Want  Agents  and  Dealers 

To  enterprising  men  we  will  allot  exclusive  territorv. 
The  national  reputation  of  AMERICAN  HAM- 
MERED PISTON  RINGS  makes  them  easy  to 
sell.     They're  a  Necessity,  Not  a  Luxury. 

Instructive  and  interesting  booklets.  "Story  of  the 
Magic  Ring"  and  "The  Soul  of  the  Motor,"  sent 
on  request. 

AMERICAN  PISTON  RING  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Used  exclusively  by 
Pierce- Arrow, 
Chalmers,  Wi  nto  n, 
fiercer,  Stearns, 
Losicr.  Inter  na- 
tional, While.  Kelly- 
lcal-TiiM  Springfield,  etc. 
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Every 
Ounce  of 
Energy 

From 
Every 
i    Drop  of 
Fuel ! 


Regardless  of  the  make  of  ear—of  the  kind  of  going  or 
state  of  weather— the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  extracts 
e\erv  ounce  of  energy  from  every  drop  of  fuel.  Every 
ounce  of  gas  strength  is  converted  into  usable  driving 
force—creating  maximum  speed—quickest  starting— best 
acceleration  at  a  minimum  of  fuel  consumption  a: 

Maximum  Speed — Quickest 
Starting — Best  Acceleration 

Records  established  by  the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor 
In  development  of  "get  through"  running  power- from 
coast  to  coast— orar  rocky  rutty  highways—gripping1  gumbo 
and  speed-  stalling  sand  roads— up  the  steep  rug-ged 
Rockies— through  blistering  heat— through  banked  up  snow 
with  mcrcurv  hovering  at  zero— prove  the  invincible  action 
of  operation— and  its  true  worth  to  every  car  owner. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  copies  of  economy  records. 
Thev  are  free,     (jive  name,  model  and  year  of  your  car. 


STROMBERG 
Dept.  313 


MOTOR     DEVICES    CO. 
64  E.  25th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


M  1  i"  ts  Carburetor 
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Turns  In  Its  Own  Length ! 


/^ETTING  in  and  out  of  the  tight  places,  negotiating 
^-*  narrow  roads  no  conventional  truck  can  negotiate — that 
is  but  one  of  the  many  exclusive  features  of  the 

lOOIWATSON 
Tractortruck. 

To  turn  completely  around  with-  There  are  more  large  capacity 
out  backing  the  Watson  Tractor-     Watson  Trailers  in  daily  use  be- 


truck   requires   a  31 -foot  circle 
This    wonderful   flexibility  and 
ease   of  control  cuts  down  haul- 
ing   time,    labor    and    operating 
expense  to  the  minimum. 

There  is  no  heavy  hauling  prob- 
lem the  Watson  Tractortruck 
cannot  solve.  It  is  constructed 
100rc    in    the    Watson    Wagon 

Company's  own  great  plant —  final  word  in  Tractortruck, 
the  world's  largest  Dump  Wagon  Trailer  and  Dump  Wagon  super- 
factory,      efficiency. 


hind  gasoline  tractors  than  any 
other  make. 

Watson  Wagons — like  Watson  Tractor- 
trucks —  are  built  for  maximum  endurance 
under  the  most  strenuous  continuous  us- 
age. Will  not  stall  on  the  dump.  Strong- 
est Dump  Wagons  on  the  market,  weigh 
from  200  to  400  pounds  less  than  other 
wagons  of  equal  capacity.  They  have 
been  standard  for  many  years. 

It's  a  Watson!"— the   absolute 


Watson  Features  : 

Turns  in  its  own  length  without 

backing. 
Undercut  bottom  dump. 
Gravity     not    power — does  the 

dumping. 
60   r  of  load  carried  on  steel  tires. 
Sub  -  frame    carries    weight    of 

power    plant,    tank    and   seat 

when  truck  is  empty. 
Utmost  flexibility;  various  types 

of   trailers    can  be   used   with 

same  tractor. 
Minimum  gasoline  consumption. 
Lowest  upkeep  cost. 
Greatest  tire  service. 


Send  for  catalogs  and 
descriptive  literature 

DEALERS  —  Exclusive  territorial  ar- 
rangements are  ready  for  you.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars. 

WATSON  WAGON  COMPANY 

41  W.  Center  St.,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


Tanks,  Towers,  Water  Systems 

Let  our  engineering  department  work  out 
the  most  effective  and  economical  system 
to  meet  your  requirement-. 
Have  filled  over  c8,ooo  orders  for  tanks 
towers  and  water  supply  systems  to 
meet  requirements  of  country  estates, 
railroads,  munii  ind  factories. 

Simplex  Pneumatic  System 

This  tem  i-  proving 

derfufly  popular  for  home  require- 
Complete 
outfit*  as  low  as  $42. 

i      l-iand 
i!  cir- 
.   bei   [6 

The  Baltimore  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 


Edwards 
Steel  £T- 
Buildings 


Everything  from  Garages 
to  Factories 


Erected  easily  and  quickly.  Taken  down 
just  as  readily  and  moved  to  any  desired 
new  location.     Weatherproof,  fireproof,  time- 
proof.  Wonderfully  durable.  Whatever  the  need 
-  parage,  booth,  boat-house,  office,  storehouse, 

Bcnoolf  cottage,  barn,  hospital,  or  factory,  tbere'fl  :■" 
Edwards  S'« el  Building  for  the  purpose.  Write  today 
for  descriptive  literature  and  prices. 

The  Edwards  Manufacturing  Company 

1337  87  Kggleston  Ave.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


followers,  make  a  book  beautiful  from 
every  standpoint  as  well  as  instructive  and 
withal  deeply  interesting. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M.     New  Ideals  in  Business.     An 

Account  of  Their  Practise  and  Their  Effects  upon  Men 
and  Profits.  Pp.  349.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.75.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Will  ideals  in  business  pay?  This  book 
answers  that  question.  Its  affirmative 
evidence  is  convincing.  Such  evidence 
Miss  Tarbell  found  in  four  years  of  per- 
sonal observation  at  industrial  centers, 
studying  "a  silent  revolution,"  as  she 
terms  it,  in  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  in  the  producing  methods 
whereby  capital  seeks  to  better  itself  and 
assure  greater  results  through  the  capital- 
ization of  manhood.  Her  pages  are  good 
reading  for  any  pessimist.  They  show- 
how  scientific  organization  may  protect 
labor,  conserve  life,  lessen  hours  of  toil,  and 
increase  profits.  They  contradict  many  old 
false  notions — as,  for  instance:  "There 
never  was  a  more  foundationless  tradition," 
says  Miss  Tarbell  in  her  chapter  on  •Ex- 
periments injustice,"  "than  that  working- 
meu  and  -women  do  not  respond  to  efforts 
to  make  the  conditions  under  which  they 
labor  more  wholesome,  decent,  and  just." 
She  looks  as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  effects 
of  new  ideals  upon  the  employer  as  to 
their  effects  on  the  employed,  for  she  says 
they  "are  making  a  new  man  of  the  em- 
ployer. He  is  discovering  not  only  that 
his  business  may  be  handled  in  a  scientific 
way,  which  hitherto  he  has  denied,  but 
thai  business  so  handled  is  far  more 
interesting,  as  it  is  far  more  profitable." 

Brann,  W.  C.  A  Collection  of  the  Writings  of 
W.  ('.  Brann.  In  two  volumes.  With  biography  by 
.1.  I).  Shaw.  Each  vol.  pp.  464.  Waco,  Texas:  FerV. 
Brothers.     The  two  volumes,  in  cloth,  $3.50,  deliviied. 

The  author  of  these  "Writings"  (now 
before  the  public  for  many  years,  and  a  new 
printing  of  which  has  recently  appeared  i 
liked  to  be  known  as  "Brann  the  Icono- 
clast," and  such  he  is  pronounced  at  the 
head  of  every  page  of  1  he  1  win  volumes.  Of 
himself  he  says,  on  page  178  of  Vol.  I,  in 
an  address  on  "Beauty  and  the  Beast," 
delivered  before  the  Ladies'  Beading  Chili 
of  San  Antonio:  "1  have  been  frequently 
called  an  iconoclast,  and,  bad  as  the  title  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be,  I  trust  it  is  not 
altogether  undeserved.  I  have  striven  to 
break  foolish  idols  and  shatter  false  ideal-, 
to  hurl  unclean  gods  from  their  pedestals  in 
the  public  pantheon.  A  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  not,  I  admit,  of  a  high  order.  Am  - 
body  may  destroy;  if  requires  genius  to 
build  up."  He  started  a  periodical,  Brann's 
Iconoclast,  twice  the  second  time  at  Waco 
in  1894 — and  made  it  finally  a  financial 
success.  He  struck  at  everything,  in  its 
columns,  until  an  assassin  shot  him  down. 
"The  wizard  of  words,"  he  was  declared 
by  Elbert  Hubbard,  who  spoke  of  his  life's 
end  as  "fitting  and  poetic — a  life  that  was 
ever  at  white  heal,  a  life  that  burnt  its  wav 
through  the  years,  leaving  behind  a  blazed 
trail      but  one  strewn  with  wreckage." 

Rations,    Dora    knowMoii.      Good     Kngllsli    in 

Good  Form.  Cloth,  pp.  248.  New  York:  Sturgis  & 
Walton.     $1  net.     Postage,  10  cenls. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  to 
guide  those  who  have  to  study  by  them- 
selves the  delicate  art  of  writing  good 
English.  If  contains  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions, but  the  proportions  are  spoiled 
by    the    overelaboration    of    some    sections 

and  the  sketchy  character,  of  others. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  book  is  tilled  with 
materials    for    a    Study    of    words    derived 
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from  Latin  and  Greek.  While  handy  for 
those  interested,  this  overshadows  other 
important  matters — especially  since  it 
contains  such  negligible  words  as  "an- 
droid," "otacoustic,"  "eachexy,"'  'epispas- 
tic,"  and  since  also  tho  extensive  use  of 
Latin  and  Greek  derivatives  tends  to  a 
heavy  and  somewhat  pompous  style.  The 
test  of  a  word's  meaning  is  never  its 
derivation — which  may,  of  course,  be  a 
clue — but  always  its  usage  by  contempo- 
rary writers  whose  work  receives  wide 
critical  approval.  One  wishes  that  the 
sections  on  "words  and  phrases  to  be 
avoided  "  and  on  the  use  of  reference 
books  had  been  much  enlarged.  The 
discriminations  in  the  former  are  excellent 
and  worth  careful  attention.  One  section 
is  dovoted  to  forms  of  correspondence 
and  others  to  paragraphing,  punctuation, 
proof-reading,  illustrating,  and  other  mat- 
ters of  importance  to  authors. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.  How  to  Bead.  Pp.  297.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25. 
Postage,  10  cents. 

Mr.  Kerfoot,  the  literary  critic  of 
Life,  has  given  us  a  brilliant  dissertation 
on  how  we  read  and  how  we  ought  to 
read.  Each  thought  is  followed  out  to  its 
logical  end  through  varied  ramifications 
and  '  modifications.  It  is  all  interesting, 
but  we  wish  he  had  made  some  of  his 
statements  with  more  directness  and  fewer 
explanations.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  alertness,  "mental  movies," 
and  "idea  distillery";  says  reading  is  only 
an  application  of  facts  and  experiences  in 
our  own  consciousness,  and  says  we  read 
always  either  to  get  away  from  ourselves 
or  to  find  ourselves.  "Reading  is  a  form 
of  living,"  he  claims,  and  if  living  ceases 
to  be  an  adventure  and  becomes  a  habit, 
reading  will,  naturally,  follow  suit.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  reader 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit  in  which 
Mr.  Kerfoot  has  analyzed  and  discust 
his  subject.  "How  to  Read  a  Novel," 
will  be  the  nlost  generally  practical  help 
to  the, lay  reader. 

Escnwein,  J.  Berg.     Writing  for  the  Magazines. 

Pp.  276.  Springfield,  Mass.:  The  Home  Correspon- 
dence School.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

If,  as  stated,  "the  population  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  one  hundred 
millions,  most  of  whom  seem  to  be  ambi- 
tious to  write,"  the  reason  for  this  book  is 
clear.  It  tells  about  all  that  can  be  told 
about  writing  for  print,  the  marketing  of 
manuscripts,  editorial  service,  etc.  It  is 
one  of  "The  Writer's  Library." 

Shelton,    William    H.     The    Jumel    Mansion. 

Pp.  257.  Illustrated.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $10.     Postage,  18  cents. 

The  author  of  this  exhaustive  volume  is 
the  curator  of  the  famous  Jumel  or  Morris 
house,  now  preserved  as  a  historical  mu- 
seum by  tlie  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  To  write  the  book,  lie  has 
examined  a  countless  number  of  manu- 
scripts, letters,  and  records,  and  as  a  result 
has  produced  a  thorough  history  of  one  of 
the  best  known  historical  landmarks  of 
Manhattan,  a  house  known  for  its  associa- 
tion with  Washington,  General  Clinton,  of 
the  British  Army,  and  with  the  story  of  a 
woman  about  whom  the  truth  was  stranger 
than  fiction.  Mr.  Shelton  endeavors  to 
correct  many  unauthentic  and  mysterious 
tales  about  the  house  itself,  and  especially 
the  fantastic  stories  which  are  current 
about  Madame  Jumel,  whose  disordered 
mind  in  later  years  was  responsible  for 
many   of    the   wild   statements   that   have 
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Preserves  Rodfis 

Preterits  Dust  - 


Finished 
Roadway  at 
Green  Lake,  Wis. 
Constructed  with 
"  Tarvia-X,"  penetra- 
tion method,  in  1913. 
Note  smooth,  dust- 
less  surface. 


The  illustration  shows  "Tarvia-X"  being  applied  under  pressure  on  the 
rvearing-course at  this  step  the  road  is  about  half  constructed.  The  vieu  m 
the  circle  is  the  finished  road.  Note  that  the  speeding  auto  leaves  no  trail  of 
dust. 

Has  Your  Community 
a  Good  Roads  Program? 


MOST  municipal  engineers  in  the 
large  centers  have  what  they 
call  a  "Road  Program";that  is, 
the  plan  for  all  the  streets  and  road- 
ways within  their  jurisdiction  cover- 
ing from  three  to  five  years  or  more 
in  the  future. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  such 
a  paving  program  is  occasionally 
prepared  by  outside  consulting 
experts. 

They  come  in  and  make  scientific  studies  of 
the  traffic  on  various  streets — the  grades,  the 
kind  of  materials  that  are  available,  etc. 

Then  they  lay  out  a  complete  scheme  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  road  department  working 
for  many  years  ahead  towards  a  well-defined 
objective  of  a  perfectly  paved  town. 

More  frequently,  however,  no  program  is  fol- 
lowed and  roads  are  built  and  maintained  by 
rather  loose  and  costly  methods. 

Every  town,  no  matter  how  small,  ought  to 
have  a  definite  road  program. 

Every  county  ought  also  to  have  one. 

Roads  should  not  be  built  in  a  patch-work, 
haphazard  fashion,  for  the  only  result  of  such 
a  policy  is  stretches  of  good  roads  interspersed 
with  stretches  of  bad  roads. 

As  a  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link, 


Th( 


so  a  road  is  only  as  passable  as  its  poorest  parts* 

Therefore,  alternating  good  and  bad  roads  are 
a  cosdy  abomination  to  all  who  travel  over 
them  and  all  who  pay  taxes  for  their  construc- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Our  Service  Department  has  persuaded  many 
towns  to  work  out  a  systematic  road  policy; 
because  we  have  been  able  to  demonstrate 
that  great  sums  of  money  can  be  sav^d  by  so 
doing. 

A  system  of  tarviated  macadam — that  is  to 
say,  macadam  that  has  been  bonded  with 
Tarvia  to  preserve  the  surface  and  make  it 
automobile-proof — is  an  almost  indispensable 
part  of  every  Good-Roads  Program  today. 

Tarvia  roads  are  not  only  low  in  their  first 
cost,  but  exceedingly  low  in  maintenance  cost. 

Once  a  town  or  city  adopts  the  policy  of  build- 
ing Tarvia  roads  it  rarely  goes  back-ward,  but 
the  mileage  is  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  result  of  such  a  policy  is  a  town  where 
the  roads  are  dustless  and  clean,  the  prope  re- 
values advancing,  the  road  tax  low  and 
the  taxpayers  enthusiastic  believers  in  and 
boosters  of  Tarvia. 

There  are  several  grades  of  Tarvia  and  a 
dozen  methods  of  using  the  product. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  we  should  be  glad 
to  mail  you  an  illustrated  booklet  showing 
Tarvia  roads  all  over  the  country  that  are  giv- 
ing the  maximum  of  service  and  satisfaction  at 
a  minimum  cost. 
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Your  Brake  Lining 

is  no  better  than  its 

Asbestos  — 

and  the  prime  selection  of 
fibre,  chosen  for  uniform- 
ity and  strength  from  the 
thousands  of  tons  of Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos,  is  not 
too  fine  for  the  best  lining 
made — J-M  Non-Burn. 

Every  strand  of  this  fibre 
comesfrom  Johns-Man  ville 
Mines,  every  ounce  goes 
into  Johns-Man  ville  Looms 
and  every  foot  of  woven 
product  is  J-M  Non-Burn 
Brake  Lining 

—  and  the  point  is:  Your 
Brake  Lining  can't  be  bet- 
ter than  Its  asbestos.  So 
that  these  selected  fibres 
that  gointo  J-M  Non-Burn 
guaranteeyouthebestlining 
— tough,  non-slipping,  dur- 
able— safe.  It  costs  no  more 
than  others  and  is  just 
as  easy  to  get  —  at 
your  dealer's. 

H.  W.  JOHNS- 
MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City  . 

Branches  in 
55  Large  Citiet 


COVERS 
THE  CONTINEP 


When  you 
think  of  Asbestos 

you  think 
of  Johns-Manville 


been  made  about  the  place,  its  guests,  and 
its  varied  career.  The  house  was  built  in 
1765  by  Gen.  Roger  Morris,  of  the  British 
Army,  and  was  later  used  as  Washington's 
headquarters.  The  author  gives  a  com- 
plete account  of  Madame  Jumel,  who,  as 
Betsy  Bowen,  began  life  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  among  squalid  surroundings,  became 
the  mistress  of  Stephen  Jumel,  a  French 
merchant  in  New  York,  and  succeeded  in 
forcing  him  to  marry  her  and  bestow  on 
her  his  large  fortune.  The  account  of  her 
life  and  varied  experiences  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  her  marriage  to  Aaron  Burr 
when  she  was  fiftj'-eight  and  he  seventy- 
eight,  her  gradual  mental  decay,  and  theat- 
rically dramatic  existence  even,  to  days  of 
madness  and  dissolution  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  make  racy  reading.  There  is  much 
that  is  pathetic  and  incomprehensible  in  the 
legal  bickerings  which  followed  her  death. 

Hamel,  Frank.  Human  Animals.  Pp.  295. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $2.40. 
Postage,  14  cents. 

This  is  a  serious  and  comprehensively 
exhaustive  work  dealing  with  old  super- 
stitious, beliefs,  and  traditionary  legends 
concerning  the  transmigration  of  souls — 
the  human  soul  in  the  animal  body  or 
animals  appearing  as  humans.  The  cere- 
monial dances  of  various  countries,  such 
as  the  "Hopi  snake-dance,"  are  recalled 
and  described,  the  legends  of  werwolf  and 
witches,  fairy-tales  of  swan-maidens  and 
transformed  knights,  and  especially  myth- 
ological romantic  tales  such  as  "Circe  and 
the  Swine,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan,"  which 
deal  with  "human  animals."  The  seeker 
after  facts  about  animal  metamorphosis 
will  find  this  a  helpful  means  of  clearing 
up  an  obscure  branch  of  occult  science. 
Hypnotism  and  thought-suggestion  have 
played  an  important  part  in  many  mys- 
terious manifestations.  "Even  the  wildest 
superstition  enshrines  something  of  reality, 
and  a  stratum  of  truth  underlies  most 
wide-spread  beliefs." 

Montgomery,  Robert  H.  Income-Tax  Proce- 
dure. 1917.  Pp.  471.  New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Company.     $2.50.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Not  a  history,  not  a  treatise,  not  a  digest, 
this  hook  aims  to  answer  a  multitude  of 
questions  about  the  income-tax  law  which 
are  annually  asked.  Its  answers  are  all 
clear,  and  can  be  easily  understood.  On 
what  kinds  of  income  a  man  should  pay 
tax,  what  incomes  are  taxable  and  what 
.ire  not,  what  deductions  he  may  properly 
claim,  collection  of  tax  at  the  source,  judici- 
aries, inequalities  and  defects,  corporation 
taxes,  etc. — all  these,  and  more,  are  lucidly 
set  forth  by  an  expert  accountant  who 
is  also  a  lawyer  that  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  whole  income-tax  matter,  and 
who  has  had  able  assistance.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  taxation  of  incomes  will 
continue  for  a  long  period;  and  until  it 
ceases,  or  the  law  authorizing  it  is  better 
understood,  this  work  must  be  indispen- 
sable in  the  preparation  of  returns  and  to 
save  needless  overpayments.  Its  advice  is 
definite  and  down  to  date. 

McPherson,  Logan  Grant.  How  the  World 
Makes  Its  Living.  Pp.  435.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Its  publishers  speak  of  this  work  as  "a 
simple  ami  intelligible  exposition  of  the 
economic  life  of  society."  So  simple  in- 
deed is  it  that  it  is  largely  elemental,  ami 
therefore  quite  intelligible.  In  it,  the 
sometime   -itudenl   of  economics  will   find 


little  new  to  his  thinking,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  does  present  clearly  the  develop- 
ment and  meaning  of  Utility,  Property, 
Value,  Capital,  Interest,  Wages,  Prices, 
and  Profits,  outlines  the  functions  of  In- 
surance and  Speculation,  and  shows  the 
cause  and  effect  of  crises  and  panics.  It 
states,  also,  how  acquisition  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  by  what  influences,  and  indicates 
how  and  why  benefits  must  be  reciprocal. 
Mr.  McPherson  has  written  much  on  eco- 
nomics, finance,  and  transportation;  has 
held  responsible  railroad  relations,  and  has 
been  a  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; has  written  several  important  books 
on  transportation  and  freight-rates  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe;  and  after  four 
years  of  service  as  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  Washington,  retired  to  write  this 
book.  Its  closing  chapters  teach  the  neces- 
sity for  brotherhood  and  peace  as  these 
must  be  taught  to  assure  general  produc- 
tiveness and  make  acquisition  widely 
beneficent. 

Wilstach,  Frank  J.     A   Dictionary  of  Similes. 

Pp.  488.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  8vo,  cloth. 
$2.50  net;    half  leather,  $3  net.     Postage,  18  cents. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Wilstach  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  English  literature  in  his  "  Diction- 
ary of  Similes."  Such  a  book  as  this  will 
undoubtedly  find  favor  with  writers  of  all 
classes  and  speakers  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
pulpit  orator  to  the  platform  politician. 
In  the  488  pages  before  us  there  are  nearly 
15,000  similes — a  veritable  vade  mecum  on 
the  subject — which  are  bound  to  be  sug- 
gestive to  the  men  and  women  for  whom 
the  work  is  designed.  The  arrangement 
of  the  book  is  practical;  the  authorship  of 
the  similes  is  indicated;  but,  alas,  that  the 
author  should  have  overlooked  the  desirable 
feature  of  stating  when  or  where  the  similes 
which  he  cites  were  used  or  may  be  found. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  famous  lines  from 
Dryden — 

"Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

Some  reader  may  wish  to  know  where  to  find 
this  simile.  It  seems  hardly  fair  to  require 
him  to  consult  a  book  of  practical  quotations 
to  learn  that  they  occur  in  the  prolog  to 
Dryden's  play,  "All  for  Love ;  or,  The  World 
Well  Lost,"  written  in  1678.  This  is  the 
only  defect  in  this  otherwise  useful  compila- 
tion. The  value  of  locating  literary  ex- 
tracts can  not  be  overestimated  in  an  age 
when  nine-tenths  of  the  people  require  to 
be  "shown."  There  has  been  recently 
going  around  the  press  a  claim  that  Wyclif 
and  Hereford  were  the  fathers  of  the  expres- 
sion, "Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  used  by  Theo- 
dore Parker  in  1850  and  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  famous  Gettysburg  Address, 
November  19,  1863.  One  authority  who  at- 
tributes the  quotation  to  Wyclif  and  Here- 
ford's preface  to  their  translation  of  the 
Bible  has  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that 
the  word  government  did  not  come  into  the 
language  until  two  hundred  years  after  tho 
translation  referred  to  was  made. 

On  the  jacket  of  this  work  is  a  quotation 
from  George  Moore  which  is  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  smile  from  any  one  familiar  with 
this  author's  works;  it  suggests  that  Moore 
himself  has  been  hard  up  to  it  when  search- 
ing for  similes.  He  says:  "It  is  hard  to 
find  a,  simile  when  one  is  seeking  for  one." 
Imagine  George  Moore  searching  for  a 
simile! 
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r  r    'TTie  Will  of  the 
People  and  My  Own 
Good  Name" 

7N  Washington's  Inaugural  Message  he 
promised  to  sustain  "The  Will  of  the 
People  and  My  Own  Good  Name. ' '  And 
so  it  is  in  the  world  of  business.  Commercial 
prestige  can  successfully  be  built  only  on  the 
standard  of  quality  and  personal  integrity. 

By  fulfilling  the  "will  of  the  people,"  by 
meeting  all  their  demands  for  Most  Miles 
per  Dollar,  Mr.  Firestone  has  built  an 
organization  which  stands  for  leadership 
in  the  tire  world. 

Firestone  Tires  fulfill  every  demand  for 
safety,  easy  riding  and  economy.  And  as 
assurance  that  this  quality  shall  continue, 
you  have  the  mi&ht  of  a  powerful  organiza- 
tion and  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
Firestone  name.  Your  dealer  and  the  near- 
est Firestone  Branch  unite  to  &ive  you  the 
maximum  of  prompt,  economical    service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


one 
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Where  Minutes  Mean  Money 

Down  comes  the  load,  box  after  box,  and  the 
whole  truck  trembles. 

Then  off  over  cobbles  and  car  tracks,  with  each 
bump  sending  a  shock  to  even-  part. 

Yet  under  countless  thousands  of  such  blows,  the 
electrical  equipment — starting  motor  and  genera- 
tor— must  preserve  the  nice  adjustment  essential  to 
an  unfailing  quick  start  and  bright  steady  lights. 

For  truck  service,  though  imposing  the  severest  strains, 
makes  the  teasl  allowance  for  failure.  To  the  truck  owner 
minutes  mean  money,  and  he  applies  to  truck  performance 
the  hard  and  fast  measure  of  the  cost  sheet. 

It  is  noteworthy,  therefore,  thai  Westinghouse  is  used  as 
regular  or  standard  extra  equipmenl  on  a  dozen  well-known 
mala  s  of  motor  trucks  and  is  supplied  by  others  at  the  buy- 
•  r's  option. 

The  same  high  quality  that  'makes  Westinghouse  Equip- 
menl the  choice  of  these  truck  builders  has  caused  more  than 
forty  pleasure  car  manufacturers  to  adopt  it  though  it  costs 
more. 

WESTINGHOI  SE   ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 
Autonti  I  ■■  I  quipment  Departn 
le  Works  Pitt -burgh.  Pa. 


Westinghouse 

Equipment 

On  These  Trucks 

DART* 

DUPLEX-POWER 
FEDERAL* 
GARFORD 
GERSIX 

GRAMM-BERNSTEIN 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD* 
NELSON  LeMOON 
PIERCE  ARROW* 
RIKER* 
SERVICE* 
STEGEMAN 
WH  1 1  IT  A** 

*  Standard  extra  equipment. 
**  Preferred  extra  equipment. 


For  DIABETES 


by  world  fami 

ital.  TRIED,  TESTED,  and 
THOROUGHLY  PROVEN.  Contains  less 
than  one  ; ■•  arch. 

Palatable,     Economical,    Wholesome. 

. ■■//  /.  FOR      1  \£Pl  E 
ample  at  Hept   ■   i  lour  and  booklet 
aining  itiet 

Waoktsha  Health  Products  Co.,  33  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Sectional  Double  Wall  $ 


-  WRITE  for  illustrated  Catalog  of  Scotlumber 
i    *'    i  amps,  Boat  Houses,   Garages  and  I  on 
i  tractor-'  Houses.  Above  price  is  for  iox  12 house, 
§  without  porch.    Built  in  units,  on  the  sectional 

[   1, s  idea.    Expands  with  your  needs.   Any 

can  erect  it — quickly,  easily.     Readil) 
■  1  and  set   up  any  number  of 
I  times  without  injury.   Doublewall  andaii    pa 

,     pi        tion  from  heal  and  -  old. 
ilh  ill-,  smoothly  ' filed 

th   matched   lumber.     Attractive, 
for  table,  complete.     Portable, 

I  but  lookl  /imminent. 

\   SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
J  Box  25,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Eatab.  1863 

iiuiiiiiiiiiiii minim 


CA  ENUINE  emotion,  exprest  without 
T  elaborate  artifice,  is  the  distinguish- 
ing charm  of  Ruth  Guthrie  Harding's 
"A  Lark  Went  Singing"  (Minneapolis, 
Edmund  D.  Brooks).  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  poem  in  the  book  is  "At  the 
Old  Ladies'  Home."  The  poet  treats  an 
unusual  subject  with  such  restraint,  and 
yet  such  imaginative  power,  that  what 
with  less  deft  and  sympathetic  handling 
would  be  merely  a  tour-de-force,  becomes  a 
sincere  and  noble  utterance.  Names 
rich  in  romance  are  artfully  introduced 
in  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  and  the 
intensely  personal  appeal  of  the  climax 
is  most  effective. 

AT  THE  OLD  LADIES'  HOME 

By  Ruth  Guthrie  Harding 

There  in  a  row  of  chairs  upon  the  porch 

I  saw  them,  women  alien  from  the  world, 

Set  in  a  niche  to  watch  the  world  go  by ; 

A  few,  born  saints  .  .   .  but  some  had  outworn 

sin; 
Sisters  at  last  from  having  done  with  life. 
Here  Joan  of  Arc,  grown  past  her  soldier-dream. 
And  Mariamne,  spared  her  Herod's  wrath, 
Forgetting  Herod,  gossiped  for  an  hour; 
While  calm  Francesca,  once  knowing  Paolo's  love, 
sat  knitting  peaceful  in  the  noonday  sun, 
And  Nicolette,  with  Aucassin  long  gone, 
Made  painful  writing  with  a  wrinkled  hand.    . 

"Ah,  let  me  die,"  I  prayed,  "before  the  glow 
Shall  leave  my  body,  and  before  my  tears 
Shall  buy  me  patience;    take  me  while  I  feel 
The  lure-of-tliings  that   blesses  with  its  hurt — 
Dear  God,  give  me  not  ago!"     (For  I  would  keep 
You  in  my  heart  of  hearts  .  .  .  for  whose  sad  eyes 
These  lines  are  set,  O  Dearest  .  .  .  to  the  last.) 

.lust  then  among  the  many  faces  there; 
I  glimpsed  a  face  most  delicate  and  pale. 
And  very  lovely  with  that  wistf illness 
In  which  the  shadows  of  long  sorrows  lie; 
Meeting  my  look,  she  smiled,  and,  with  that  smile, 
Somehow  the  lilacs  by  the  iron  fence, 
The  plumed  grass  brushing  low  across  the  path, 
Brought  back  to  mo  an  afternoon  in  May 
\ud  a  sweet  garden  where  1  sometimes  played 
When  I  fared  forth  in  gingham  pinafore: 
I  saw  another  (dead  so  many  years, 
Her  name  I  could  not  in  that  hour  recall): 
( )ld  she  had  been  as  ashes  in  a  jar 
She  kept  upon  a  high,  old-fashioned  chest, 
In  an  old-fashioned  room  in  her  still  house  .   .   . 
Now  1  remembered  with  what   passionate  warmt h 
A  cheek  had  once  been   prest  against  my  cheek. 
What  frail  and  trembling  arms  had  lifted  me 
To  touch  that  silvery  dust  within  the  jar. 

Perhaps  it  is  God's  will  I  shall  grow  old 

And  none  may  read  beneath  my  Quietness   .   .   . 

Gardens  in  May,  or  any  memory 

Of  you!      And  yet  for  very  shame  to-night 

I  change  my  prayer,  and  ask  for  strength  to  tive. 

In  the  following  lines  we  find  the  author 
in  a  lighter  mood.  She  has  made  a  beau- 
tiful picture,  tender,  yet  not  sentimental. 

THE  CALL  TO  A  SCOT 

By  Ruth  Guthrie  Harding 

There  came  an  ancient  man  and  slow 

Who  piped  his  way  along  our  street — 
How  could  the  neighbors'  children  know 

That  to  her  ears  'twas  passing  sweet? 


1 

With  si 


smiles  they  spoke  the  ragged  kill , 
And  jeered  the  pipes,  in  mirthful  Mle. 
But,  strangely  moved  she  heard  the  lilt 
That  rallied  Carriek  and  Argyle. 

A  stroller  playing  in  the  street. 

ffalf-hearted,  weary,  out  of  proce 
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But  his  old  measure  stirred  her  feet, 
My  baby  with  the  Gaelic  face: 

.She  squared  her  shoulders  as  she  stood 
To  watch  the  piper  'round  the  turn 

Nor  dreamed  what  beat  within  her  blood 
Was  Robert  Bruce  and  Bannockburn ! 


Aviation  has  been  the  theme  of  much 
excellent  verse,  and  it  has  inspired  sever;)  I 
poems  likely  to  endure.  From  "The  Last 
line  and  Other  Poems"  (London,  T.  Fisher 
(Tnwin,  Ltd.)  wo  quote  the  following  com- 
position, not  because  it  is  high  poetry  (it  is 
marred  by  many  trite  andawkward  phrases ) , 
but  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  ad- 
mirably realistic,  that  the  reader  can  not 
escape  the  feeling  that  he  is  listening  to  a 
recital  of  actual  experience. 

THE  FIRST  FLIGHT 

By  E.  Vine  Hall 

"I  will  try  the  first  flight  at  my  awn  hazard." 

Johnson's  "Rasselas." 

At  the  breaking  of  the  day . 

Loosed  from  land  we  start,  away. 

With  unhesitating  leap 

Launched  upon  the  tideless  deep. 

And  dizzy  spaces  of  the  air ; 

Sailing  on  an  ocean  bare 

Of  breakers,  yet  disturbed  and  crossed 

With  crazy  currents,  wliereon  tossed. 

E'en  the  stoutest  aircraft  reels, 

K'en  the  bravest  earthmen  feels 

The  impotence  of  wing  and  wire. 

Of  strut  and  stay,  as  ever  higher 

To  circumnavigate  the  blast 

He  soars,  and  deems  each  mile  his  last. 

So  at  my  hazard  I  essay 
To  pierce  the  liquid  light  of  day ; 
Swiftly  upon  the  sky  we  creep. 
Surely  on  our  voyage  sweep. 
Up  the  pure  unbroken  height 
Denizened  by  cloud  and  light. 
Only,  and  no  living  thing 
Save  ourselves  upon  the  wing. 
How  my  heart  with  rapture  fills. 
.  And  with  exultation  thrills! 

Borne  with  wild,  unfettered  pacf. 
On  a  strange,  resistless  race. 
To  no  port  that  eye  can  see. 
Through  the  desolate  country. 
The  unpopulated  plains, 
Where  primeval  silence  reigns. 
Of  mid-air.     At  first  with  fear 
I  beheld  the  pilot  steer 
Upwards,  till  my  soul  was  wrought . 
Rapt  as  one  is  rapt  in  thought. 
Out.  of  space  and  out  of  time. 
Unto  altitudes  sublime, 
VVhere  the  sight  fails,  and  one  sees 
Spiritual  mysteries. 

Here  upon  our  dazzled  eyes. 
We  might  see  the  towers  rise 
Of  the  city  of  the  saints; 
Here,  where  nothing  earthly  taints, 
Nothing  unsubstantial  seems 
Of  man's  visionary  dreams. 
Souls  might  hither  fly  and  fare. 
Spirits  haunt  this  upper  air. 

Ah!  but.  how  shall  )  sustain 
To  breathe  the  lower  air  again'.' 
After  the  rapture  and  the  race. 
How  resume  a.  mortal's  place? 
After  the  height,  the  dusty  day. 
After  heaven  the  common  wayT 

We  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  poet's  judgment  in  these  lines,  which 
we  take  from  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomas's 
"Birds  of  Passage"  (Chapman  &  Hall*. 
True,  there  was  no  world-war  when   the 
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Messrs.  Nichols  and  Bevan,  real  estate  men  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  were  the  first  to  drive  a  car  to 
Elk  City,  Idaho.  The  trip  was  made  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916.     A  letter  from  Mr.  Bevan  reads: 


?,' 


"The  first  twenty-five  miles  we  climbed  to  an  ele- 
vation of  6700  feet,  or  an  altitude  of  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  road 
over  which  we  traveled  was  covered  with  sharp  granite  and  quartz  boulders. 

"Our  car  was  equipped  with  three  different  brands  of  tires,  two  being 
brand  new  and  two  that  had  run  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  In*  addition 
to  this,  we  carried  two  extra  tires.  In  climbing  over  the  steep  ridges, 
sometimes  at  a  grade  of  25%,  we  completely  stripped  the  rubber  off  the 
rear  tires,  with  the  exception  of  your  QUAKER,  which  stood  the  trip 
both  ways  without  any  apparent  wear  and  without  change.  On  the  opposite 
rear  wheel  we  changed  tires  three  times  and  wore  them  out  completely. 
Your  QUAKER  has  run  since  then  1800,  miles  and  is  still  in  good  con- 
dition. We  are  today  ordering  three  additional  QUAKERS  to  fully 
equip  the  car.    You  sure  have  converted  us." 

Adjustment  Guarantee  SOOO  Miles 

Have  a  face-to-face  talk  with  your  local  Quaker  Tire  dealer.  Then,  you  will 
surely  want  to  try  a  Quaker. 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  yo.u,  write  direct  to  the  Factory  Order  Office.  Your 
order  will  be  filled  at  regular  prices  and  charges  will  be  prepaid  within  certain 
territory.  Anyhow,  write  for  a  copy  of  "5000  Plus."  It  tells  things  you  ought 
to  know  about  tires. 


Quaker  City  Rubber  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Factories 


CHICAGO 
183  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  St 


|  7    .''.'. ■" 


NEW  YORK 
53  Murray  St. 

■ 


mi  SmJ  iMss 


astc  -t. .  leanest, 

most  giving  Fir.- 
I.  --  (  ookel  poe 
.  ible  to  buj  at  i 
big  |.n.  e  s»  i"u 
M  \  now  book 
-  how  a  bis.  full 
p  ,.  g  .  p  b  o  I  o 
£t  apbsOl  .ookmg 
In  a  K  \  V  I  D  . 
Send    yon  i     a. I 

'-  -        P>.i,!\  Ml-' 

Get  This 

FREE 
BOOK 


Makes  Every  Woman  Happy 

Cut  do\wi  your  meat  and  grocery  bills;  bavi 

lasting  food  with  half  the  work.    One  trial  com  it 
every  housewife.  Extra  size  S-<x>inpartinenl  t 

Outfit  of  "Wearever"  Aluminum  Cooking   1   '• 

I  oven  and  everj   par)  of  interior  pure  aluminum. 


Sent  Only  Direct 
From  Factory 


^&«£ 


Fireless  Cooker 

30  Days*  Free  Trial 


I  guarantee  to  suit  yon  or  send  your  money  back 
Roasts  meats  a  perfect  brown.    Pake? 
\egetables.  desserts-   everything  in  every  way. 
Cuts  gas  bills  from  hours  to  minutes.    Write  to- 
day for  my  new  Book  and  direct  factory  price. 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Dept.  150  Detroit,  Mich. 
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GREGORYS  ggggg- 


1917  CATALOG— FREES 

The  national  seed  shortage 
has  not  affected  our  stocks — 
i  complete  as  ever !  And  our 
[  1917  Catalog  is  more  attrac- 
tive, more  helpful,  and  big- 
ger than  ever  before.  You 
need  it  to  make  best  selec- 
tions^— write  us  I 


SPECIAL 
QUALITY  OFFER 


10' 


Early  Flowering  Cosmos,  fin- 
est mixed,   daintiest  colors; 
Giant  Branching  Asters,  se- 
lect mixture,  beautiful  shades;  Heddewig's 
'Pinks,  delicate  markings;  Candytuft,  mixed  varieties; 
tarnation -flowered     Poppy,      double- fringed,  mixed. 
Pnc^are  of  each  with  our  1917  Catalog, 
sent  postpaid—for  10c!    Send  todayl 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON     , 

848  Clm  St.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Healthy  Gardens 

You  can  have  a  garden  that  your  neigh- 
bors will  admire — one  you  will  be  proud 
of — a  healthy  garden,  free  from  weeds 
and  thoroughly  cultivated,  by  using  the 

PULL-EA5LI 

I  —   ■■■■—■»  WM—  I 

ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 

Instantly  adjustable  from  7  to  18 
inches  so  you  can  cultivate  the  full 
width  of  any  row,  right  up  close  to 
the  plants  without  injuring  them. 

Used  as  a  rake  for  preparing  the  soil. 
Does  the  work  quicker,  easier  and  better. 
Middle  tooth  can  be  removed  for  culti- 
vating two  rows  at  once.  Light,  sturdy, 
well  balanced — a  tool  that  makes  gar- 
dening a  pleasure. 

For  sale  by  most  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  your  name  and  your  deal- 
er's name  on  the  margin  of  this  advertise- 
ment, tear  out  and  mail  to  us  with  $1.2  5 
and  you  will  promptly  receive  your  Pull- 
FLasy  by  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Literature 
on  request. 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  CO. 

221  BARSTOW  ST., 


grandfather  clock  was  made,^  but  human 
nature  was  no  less  selfish  then  than  it  is 
to-day,  and  probably  no  fonder  of  home. 
Nevertheless,  the  poem  is  charming;  its 
dignity  and  mellowness  suggest  the  poetry 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

TO  A  GRANDFATHER  CLOCK 

By  Gilbert  Thomas 

W  lien  through  the  darkness  of  a  winter's  day 

I  watch  the  firelight  flashing  on  thy  face; 
Or  when  a  moonbeam,  on  its  merry  way. 

Illuminates  thy  form  with  mellow  grace: 
What  voices  from  the  long-forgotten  years 

Call  down  the  opened  corridors  of  time; 
What  springs  and  fountains  of  unbidden  tears 

Are  loosened  by  thy  slow  and  stately  chime! 

< )  lone  survivor  of  a  former  age 

When  life  ran  gently  as  a  tranquil  stream ; 
Before  the  fever  of  our  fretful  rage 

Darkened  its  golden  and  unsullied  gleam ; 
Our  hearts  are  weary  of  the  greed  and  guile. 

The  shoutings  of  the  crowd  that  never  cease; 
( >h.  charm  us  back — oh,  charm  us  back  awhile 

I  nto  the  long-departed  days  of  peace! — 

Unto  the  days  of  purer  love  and  joys, 

of  beauty  unusurped  by  low  desire; 
Ere  yet  man  quitted  for  a  world  of  noise 

The  cloistered  quiet  of  the  settle-fire, 
Or  left  his  cherished  flower-beds,  to  fight 

For  selfish  ends  which,  gained,  dissolve  in  foam; 
Hut  found  for  consolation  and  delight 

The  simple  hospitality  of  home. 


Here  is  another  sample  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
slight  but  genuine  talent — a  street  seen.' 
illumined  by  the  poet's  sympathy  and  im- 
agination, in  reading  such  verses  as  this, 
we  understand  howit  was  that  Mr.  Thomas 
won  John  Masefield's  commendation. 

THE  TOY-SHOP 

By  Gilbert  Thomas 

Lean,  ragged, "yet  their  eyes  afire — 

Their  raw  and  freezing  noses  prest 
Against  the  gleaming  window,  drest 
To  meet  a  pampered  child's  desire — 
In  the  bleak  night  two  urchins  stand, 
\nd  lo.  they  are  in  Fairy-land! 

Rank  upon  rank  the  people  flee, 

Like  leases  before  the  keen-edged  wind; 
But  they,  but  they,  with  bands  entwined, 

<  an-  not     for  through  the  glass  they  see 
of  wealth  and  wonder  such  a  blaze 
That  their  hearts  kindle  as  they  gaze. 

Majestic  cruisers  they  behold. 

Sweeping  triumphant  o'er  the  seas, 
Aeroplanes  swaying  on  the  breeze; 

Horses  at  pasture  on  the  wold; 

('arts  on  their  round  with  morning  milk, 
And  maidens  all  arrayed  in  silk! 

Look,  look!  cries  one.  that  engine  there 
Is  driven  by  steam;   and  instantly 
They  both  are  journey-bound  to  see 

Some  far  dream  city's  magic  fair. 
By  town  and  hamlet,  hill  and  mead 
Their  train  roars  on  with  lightning  speed. 

And  see,  the  other  cries,  thai  fori! 
Vnd  on  their  ears  the  bugles  blow; 

Regiments  of  redcoats  conic  and  go, 
And  guns  discharge  a,  fierce  report. 

The  v\alls  are  won,  and  lost, — and  then 

Within  a  moment  won  again. 

Rank  upon  rank  the  people  flee 

Like   leaves  before   the  keen-edged    wind 
\n    their  souls  (lend,  thrir  senses  blind? 
Well  clad,  they  pass  dejectedly 

Where  tWO  lean,  ragged   UTChUlS  stand 
<  lazing  far  into  l-'a.iry-land  ! 


SOIL  FOODS  FOR 
MAXIMUM  CROPS 

This  year,  when  intensive  culture  is  being  given 
so  much  attention  and  is  so  necessary,  the  question 
of  fertilizers  has  added  importance.  Correct  and 
adequate  feeding  of  the  soil  is  a  necessity  for 
obtaining  maximum  crops. 

SOURCES  OF  PLANT  AND  SOIL 
NOURISHMENT 

All  growing  plants  derive  their  nourishment 
fromtwo  sources, the  airandthesoil.  Thefirst  can- 
not be  regulated  by  man,  but  substances  in  the  soil, 
from  -which  plants  derive  food,  may  be  supplied. 

Four  chemical  elements  are  necessary  to  success- 
ful plant  nourishment — nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  lime. 

The  chief  chemical  enemy  to  plant  growth  is 
acidity.  A  sour  soil  means  a  sterile  soil.  The 
most  accurate  -way  to  determine  soil  deficiencies 
is  by  analysis.  Such  an  examination  may  be 
made  by  any  amateur  with  the  litmus  paper  test, 
or  more  accurately  by  the  expert  in  the  laboratory. 

Two  physical  aspects  of  the  soil  must  be  also 
correct — its  texture  and  condition.  Clays  and 
heavy  loams  must  be  made  friable.  Loose  sandy 
soils  must  be  given  bulk  to  enable  them  to  hold 
moisture. 

Humus,  the  essential  element  of  soil  fertility, 
must  be  present  in  all  soils,  or  growth  -will  be 
deficient. 

VARIETIES  OF  SOIL  FOODS 

Having  determined  in  what  particular  elements 
your  soil  is  deficient,  the  problem  is  to  select  fer- 
tilizers which  will  contribute  these  elements  and 
in  addition  generally  stimulate  plant  growth. 

Barnyard  manure,  thoroughly  rotted,  is  a  con- 
tributor of  humus  and  moisture,  an  undenatured, 
nutritious  soil  food.  But  well-aged  barnyard 
manure  is  difficult  to  get,  especially  in  suburban 
communities.  "Green"  manure  is  full  of  weed 
seeds  and  lacking  in  qualities  held  by  the  rotted. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  a  number  of 
humus-supplying  preparations  consisting  of  dried 
sheep  and  stable  manures  ■which  are  ■wholesome 
soil  foods,  inexpensive,  and  unobjectionable.  Every 
owner  of  a  garden  or  an  estate  should  investigate 
these  and  order  supplies  for  early  application. 

There  are  also  chemically  compounded  fer- 
tilizers made  up  for  special  or  general  purposes, 
accompanied  by  printed  analyses. 

You  may  also  purchase  nitrogen-gathering  bac- 
teria with  which  to  inoculate  seeds  of  the  clovers 
and  legumes. 

Lime  is  the  great  sweetener  of  acid  soils  and 
pulverizer  of  caky  soils.  Bone  meal  is  a  most 
valuable  all  round  fertilizer. 

Hardwood  ashes  and  soot  from  chimneys,  fire- 
places and  stoves  are  excellent  foods  for  the  soil. 
Sifted  coal  ashes  soften  heavy  soils. 

A  compost  pile,  made  of  leaves,  ashes,  barnyard 
manure,  rubbish,  etc.,  allowed  to  age,  is  invaluable. 

THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SOIL 

Only  the  briefest  outline  of  this  broad  subject 
can  be  given  in  this  short  chat.  The  response  of 
nature  to  those  who  give  the  soil  care  and  nourish- 
ment is  one  of  the  marvels  of  horticulture.  Those 
■who  would  study  this  subject  will  find  such  books 
as  the  following  suggestive: 

"Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,"  Bailey  ($20.00), 
and  "Crops  and  Methods  of  Soil  Improvement, 
Aggee  ($1.25),  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, N.  Y.;  "Soil  Management."  King  ($1.50', 
"Fertilizers  ind  Crops,"  Van  Dyke  ($2.50),  and 
"Soils,"  Hilgard  ($4.00),  published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  N.  Y. 

GARDEN  DEPARTMENT 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


PASSING  THE  WHITE  FEATHER 

IN  Great  Britain  they  are  all  on  the  war- 
path for  "slackers,"  the  young  men 
who  could  go  to  the  front  if  they  would, 
but  prefer  to  stay  away.  They  called  them 
cowards  at  first,  until  some  one  with  a 
facde  mind  replied  that  he  feared  he  would 
not  have  the  courage  to  stay  at  home  and 
live  according  to  his  pacifistic  ideas.  That 
seemed  to  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the 
verbal  lashings  given  to  the  slackers.  So 
now  they  have  a  new  plan ;  they  pin  on  the 
white  feather. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  get  the  white  feather; 
nothing  that  can  be  said  goes  as  deeply  as 
the  pinning  of  that  badge  of  cravenhood 
upon  the  lapel.  Yet  sometimes  enthusi- 
astic feather-pinners  are  liable  to  go  wrong. 
Enthusiasm  can  be  carried  to  fanaticism 
with  little  trouble.  The  Milwaukee  Free 
Pres.s  tells  a  very  human  tale  of  how  a  girl 
made  the  error  of  her  life  in  pinning  the 
feather  on  a  supposed  slacker  at  the 
watering-place,  Brighton.  The  observa- 
tion is  made: 

You  can't  always  tell  from  where 
you  sit. 

There's  the  case  of  Miss  Somebody, 
down  at  Brighton.  She  sat  on  the  beach 
in  one-piece  bathing-suit  holding  court 
to  a  cluster  of  gray-clad  Tommies  from 
the  big  military  hospital. 

Francis  William  Sankey  limped  down 
the  beach  and  sat  down  alone  on  the  sand. 
Drest  in  "civvies,"  without  even  a  badge 
to  show  he  had  offered  himself  to  fight, 
Sankey  looked  the  part  of  the  slacker.  At 
least  that's  how  he  looked  from  where 
Miss  Somebody  sat.  But  you  never  can 
tell.  She  detests  slackers,  whether  they're, 
conscientious  objectors  or  men  who  evade 
service  through  technicalities. 

"Excuse  me  a  moment,"  said  the  girl 
to  her  circle  of  war-invalids.  "I'm  going 
to  decorate  the  gentleman." 

She  scurried  up  to  the  bathing-machine 
and  took  a  white  feather  out  of  her  hat. 
Then  she  walked  over  to  Sankey. 

"You  look  rather  nice,"  said  Miss  Some- 
body, "but  you'd  look  better  in  khaki." 
With  that  she  stuck  the  white  feather  in 
his  lapel. 

Sankey  rose  painfully  to  his  feet.  The 
crowd  gave  him  a  roar,  the  girl  laughed 
derisively,  and  the  Tommies  backed  her  up. 

"  1  was  tongue-tied,"  said  Sankey  later. 
"I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  Every  time 
I  opened  my  mouth  they  only  roared 
louder.  At  last  I  asked  them  to  give 
me  a  chance. 

"They  did,  and  you  should  have  seen 
them  melt  away.  The  white-feather  girl 
disappeared  first,  but  she  didn't  apolo- 
gize.   That's  what  makes  me  sore." 

And  yet  here  is  the  man's  record — a 
series  of  services  to  his  King  which  might 
be  a  source  of  pride  to  any  man: 

Gunner  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  he 
fought  at  La  Bassee,  Giveuchy,  "Plug 
Street,"  Festubert,  Ypres,  three  times; 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Dickebusch,  Kemmel, 
and  Hill  Sixty. 


PLANTING 


1^  ^ 


Just  Plant  the  Tape 
A  Whole  Row  at  a  Time 

To  be  assured  of  a  better  garden  this  year,  plant 
with  Pakro  Seedtape — not  because  of  what  we  claim  it  to  be,  but 
because  of  what  others  have  proved  it  to  be. 

Pakro  Seedtape  consists  of  seeds  selected  with  the 
utmost  care  by  experts  from  the  very  best  of  prize  winning  strains  ; 
they  are  put  in  a  thin  paper  tape,  spaced  exactly  the  correct  dis- 
tance apart.  No  thinning  out  is  necessary.  Stunted,  slow  grow- 
ing plants,  due  to  overcrowding  in  planting  the  seeds,  are  avoided. 
The  paper  absorbs  and  holds  the  moisture,  and  thus  produces  a 
quicker  and  higher  percentage  of  germination.  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical because  only  a  sufficient  number  of  seeds  are  planted 
with  loose  seeds  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste.  Since  you  can  plant 
a  whole  row  at  once,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

You  have  the  assurance  of  thousands  who  have  tried  it  that 
you  will  have  a  more  successful  garden  this  year  than  ever  before 
if  you  use  Pakro  Seedtape.  Here  are  some  of  these  thousands  of 
experiences: 

"All  the  Seedtape  planted  did  exceptionally  well.  The 
plants  made  a  splendid  appearance  and  the  stand  wai  especially 
good." — E.  J.  Kyle,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas. 

"I  never  had  a  better  garden  with  an  experience  of  35 
years." — L.  C.  Arensberg,  M.  D.,  East  Millsboro,  Pa. 

"Have  had  remarkable  experience  in  planting  Pakro  Seed- 
tape.  They  germinated  in  an  exceptionally  quick  way  and  the 
plants  appeared  above  the  ground  in  absolutely  regular  order, 
not  one  missing  in  the  several  rows.  I  am  a  Horticulturist  and 
Rancher  of  some  little  experience."  F.  A.  Koenig.'.South  Paris, 
Maine. 

"We  obtained  a  remarkable  crop  from  our  planting  of  Pakro 
Seedtape."     Jos.  Keenan.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Pakro  Seedtape  comes  in  30  varieties  of  Vegetables,  and  18 
varieties  of  Flowers,  and  by  carefully  following  the  directions  printed 
on  each  box,  your  garden  will  prove  a  delight  and  a  surprise.  Get  some 
from   your  dealer   today.     Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalog  today. 

$1.30  Worth  for  50  Cents 

In  Canada,  GO   Cents 


Mr.  K.  L.'O.  Seymour  lias  just  written  a 
delightfully  interesting:  book  for  home, 
liaroeners. 

It  tells  in  simple  terms  tiov.  to  plan  your 
garden,  just  when  to  plant  the  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  and  just  how  to  plant  them, 
l!  gives  authoritative  and  exact  information 
that  is  easy  to  follow 

Mr.  Seymour  is  the  author  of  '  Garden  Pro- 
lits,''  editor  <v  "The  Garden  and  Farm  Alma- 
nac,M    and    is    associate    editor    of    "Country 


Life  in  America  "  and  "  II, e  Garden  Maga- 
.  mo . "  The  book  is  beautifully  bound  in 
boards,  splendidly  and  abundantly  illustrat 
ed  in  colors,  and  its  regular  price  is  fl.00. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  those  inter- 
ested In  the  better  Pakro  Seedtape  wa>  o\ 
planting  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Seymour's  book 
and  '■<  packages  of  Seedtape  -  totaling  in 
\alue  SI. 80  for  ftOc.  Simply  send  us  post 
office  money  order,  or  stamp*.  toda>  for 
book  and  Pakro  Seedtape  . 


American  Seedtape  Company,  Inc. 

Dept.  1 1 1—71  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

Canadian    Distributors,   Wm.    Rennie   Co.,  Ltd.,    Toronto,    Ont. 
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Dreer's 
Excelsior  Beet 

Extremely  desirable  on  account 
of  its  attractive  form  and  rich  dark 
blood  red  color.  Flesh  is  deliriously 
sweet  and  tender,  retaining  all  these 
qualities  until  it  has  attained  an 
advanced  age.     Packet,  10  cents. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 
for  1917 

contains  everything  that  can  possi- 
bly interest  every  garden  lover,  from 
the  "back  yard  enthusiast"  to  the 
owner  of  acres.  Full  directions  for 
growing  practically  every  Vegetable 
and  Flower  worth  planting. 

A  copy  sent  tree  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER7^^^:^; 


Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

!  Best  for  Lawns  and  Gardens 


Nature's  Own  Plant  Food 

For  all  crops.  Especially  good 
for  lawns,  gardens,  etc.,  where 
quick  and  certain  results  are 
necessary.  Used  extensively  <*«*] 
for  ^.mall  fruits,  shrubbery,  etc. 
Rich  in  nitrogen  phosphoric 
acidand  potash  ;al so  adds  humus. 

Sheep's  Head  Brand 
guaranteed    absolutely    clean — 
nothing  but  sheep  manure — free 
from    weed    seeds,   which   are   killed    by    heat.       Dried 
and  pulverized  for  easy  application. 

200  lbs.,  enough  for  lawn  and  garden,  delivered  for  $4 

Natural   Guano   Co.   "KM- 


YourtawnNeedsRollinq 


Zte&krr&J<&tlt&L&£l 


SOB  SOU. 


BR  FORK  Kit  I  I  I  v«. 

Frost  heaves  the  sod, 
leaving  it  full  of  cracks 
in  which  roots  will  dry 
out  and  die. 


II   I  IK    ItOI   I  l\.. 

Rolling  settles  the  sod 
back  and  packs  moist 
earth  around  the  roots, 
giving  them  a  quick  start. 


DUNHAM 


WATER 
WEIGHT 

TRADE  MARK 


ROLLER 


I  •  drum  can  be  filled  with  water,  giv- 

1  ing  any  weight  to  suit  soft  lawns,  firm  turf  or 

tennis  court.     When   empty  the  roller  h  light 

and  easy  to  handle. 

NoTip,Lock  hold-  the  handle  upright  whe I 

in  use,  andtthfw  rxj^r  cleans  off  leaves  and  dirt. 
Axle  is  fitted  with  roller  bearings. 


See  the  roller  at  out 
dealer'  mui  ask  him 
for  FREE  I.  1  It'.Y 
BOOK. 


The  Dunham  Co. 

204  First  Ave. 
BEREA  OHIO 

New  York  Of  I  > 
and    Warehouse 
/70  West  St. 


And  in  addition  to  all  that,  lie  had  been 
sent  back  to  England,  wounded,  four  times. 
We  learn  moreover: 

After  his  twenty-second  trip  to  the 
operating-table  the  Army  discharged  him 
on  pension. 

''I  volunteered  on  the  third  day  of  the 
war,"  said  the  gunner.  "In  a  few  weeks 
I  was  in  France. 

"I  was  shot  in  the  left  hand  and  knee 
at  La  Bassee,  hit  iu  the  back  by  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  at  Kemmel,  gassed  and  hit 
in  the  forehead  by  shrapnel,  and  shot  in 
the  hip  at  Ypres,  and  also  knocked  over 
twice  by  'Jack  Johnsons'  at  Ypres.  The 
last  time  I  lay  for  dead  twenty-four  hours, 
bleeding  from  the  back  of  my  head  and 
my  left  arm. 

"Four  times  they  seut  me  home,  and 
after  it  all  I  get  the  white  feather  from  a 
girl   who  won't  even  make  munitions." 

San  key's  left  hand  is  useless  and  he 
limps  from  his  hip  wounds.  At  the  base 
of  his  skull  there's  a  silver  plate,  and  in 
various  parts  of  his  patehed-up  body  124 
stitches  have  been  taken.  One  doctor  told 
him  he  couldn't  be  killed,  and  Sankey,  on  a 
pension  of  $6.25  a  week,  believes  it. 


AMERICANS   IIS   THE   ALLIED    ARMY 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Franco-British  Anns 
on  the  Western  front  is  a  large  body 
of  troops  recruited  from  i  he  greal  Dominion 
lying  to  our  northward.  Bui  they  are  not 
all  Canadians.  Among  them  are  thousands 
of  Americans  w  ho  entered  the  service  of  the 
Allies  from  the  \ erv  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  who  have  already  engrafted  them- 
selves into  I  he  army  as  naturally  as  if  they 
had  come  from    I'iccadillx    itself.      Without 

knowing  it,  perhaps,  ihe\  are  repaying  the 
debt  of  tit'i.v    years  ago,   when  20, ()()()  or 

more  Canadians  fought  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Lord  \ort  helilTe,  writing 
in    a    series    of    Copyrighted    letters    to    the 

New    York    Evening    Sun,    pass    a    great 

tribute  to  these  Americans  in  the  Allied 
Arms  and  their  influence  upon  the 
European  soldiers.     It   is  only  another  of 

the  resolutions  iu  warfare  produced  by  the 
United  States,  he  remarks,  speaking  of 
the  American  share  of  soldier  -  life.  Of 
these  other  revolutions,  he  continues: 

The  first  and  most  important  was  the 
aeroplane,  invented  by  the  Wrights;  the 
second  is  the  machine  gun. 

The    third    revolution     is    one     I     would 

hardly    believe    had     I     not     had    ocular 

demonstration.  It  is  I  he  conversion  of 
the  British  Tommy  to  faith  iu  pork  and 
beans  instead  of  the  beef  on  which  he  has 
fought     since     the     time    of     the     Norman 

conquesl  of  England. 

These  Americans  in  the  British  Army 
with  whom  I  have  just  spent  a  day  are 
a  part  of  the  topsyturvydom  in  which 
we  are  living,  and  when  I  saw  them  march- 
ing hack  from  t  In 

a-   "  M  v    (  'oiint  ry, 

Star-Spangled    Banner-,"  with   less  classical 

and     more    modem     ragtime     music,     it, 

Was   wonderful. 

I  propose  telling  you  what  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  the  British  and  French 
armies  are  doing,  when?  they  come  from, 
bow  they  live,  and  why  the  Germans  are 


trenches    to  such    tunes 

Tis  of  Thee"  and  "The 


c\uqitc\ns 

1  Glldiolus 

Dulbs 

We  are  growers  of  these  bulbs  on  our 
own  farms,  and  the  1916  acreage  was 
double  that  of  former  years. 

FLOWERS   ALL   tfj  1 
SUMMER  FOR   «P  ■■■ 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as  the 
Gladiolus,  and  by  repeated  plantings 
a  continued  bloom  may  be  had  all 
summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors  ;  cut  as  first 
flowers  open  and  placed  in  water, 
the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even 
to  the  last  bud.  Commence  planting 
in  April  and  repeat  at  10  day  inter- 
vals until  end  of  June,  and  you  will 
have  flowers  until  late  Autumn. 

"Homewood"   Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  Many  Kinds  Mixed 
for  $1.00,  MAILED  FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone 
(6oo  miles)  from  Chicago  or  New  York. 
For  further  zones  add  16c  in  stamps 
"How  to  Grow"  in  every  package 
To  interest   Boys,  Girls,  Young  Women  and  Men  in 
growing  these  flowers,  we  make  the  following  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  smaller  bulbs,  many  colors  mixed. 

"Kenwood"  Gladiolus  Bulblets 
60  for  50c;  25  for  20c;  20  for  10c;  all  postpaid 
with  our  160  page  catalogue.      Address  Dept.  D. 

VAUGHAN'S   SEED  STORE 

31-33  W..  Randolph  Street      -       -      CHICAGO 
43  Barclay  Street        -  NEW  YORK 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  and  how  CDCt 
to  do  it.    Also  a  150-page  catalog.    Will  help  you  lIlEE 
beautify  your  home.    Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  L.D..  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Exquisite  Excel sa  Roses 


(Red  Dorothy  Perkins)  Hubbard  Medal 
Winner.  Crimson  maroon  rambler  grown  on 
own  roots.  WE  OFFER:  One  2-yearold.  sturdy 
field-gTown  Exeelsa,  a  ;>J-patft-  Floral  Guide 
and  2f>c  coupon,  all  postpaid  for  10c  and  namea 
and  addresses  of  6  rone-lovers.    Send  today 

CONARD    &  jones  co. 
•  ROSES,  Box  80, .  WEST  GROVE,  Pa. 

Kobertt'yle./'rns.  A.  Wintzer,  Vim-Pn*. 

Jioee  Svecialiats—Baclted  by  60  yuan'  »xpirvmo». 


WW 


Have  a  prize  garden  In  19171 
''Inn  it,  new. Kirn t  Ket  thia  free 
9G-paKe    Pure    Seed    Book    and 
1'lioitifiK   guide;  describe*  all   new 
rarietlfis    vegetables   a  n  ,1    flowers, 
nandBomely  illustrated.  A  dictionary 
in  gardening  !A  berry-grower'a  book! 
An  ori'liardist's  manual!  Don't  Iniaa  it. 
Ask  today.    A  postal  gets  it. 

GALLOWAY  BROS.   &  CO. 
Dopt.  2501  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Joy  Blackberry,    St.  Regis  Raspberry, 
Van  Fleet  Hybrid  Strawberries,  Ideal 
and  Caco  Grapes,    Everybody's    Cur- 
rant, Van  Fleet  Gooseberry 

My  Catalog  No.  1,  an  illustrated  lx >< >k 

of  04  panes,  tells  all  about  them  and  de 

Scribes  also  all  "the  good  old    varieties" 

of  small  fruits,  li  gives  instructions  foi 
planting  and  culture  and  i  ells  a  Ik  mi  the 
Alula  i.i.vi-ii  Kim- 1  ii.ii  lam  giving  away.  In 

it  .itc  also  offered  a  full  line  of  BUperiOl 
Ro>e«,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Vines, 
the  best  Nut  Trees,  Hedge  Plants  and  Garden  Roots.    Send 

foi  it  today  —it  is  free. 

Quality  unsurpassed — Prices  Low.    39th  year — 200  acres 
J.  T.  LOVETT,     -     Box  130,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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particularly  bitter  toward  them  and  say 
that  these  splendid  Americans  were  hired 
by  the  Allies.  From  the  German  point  of 
view  the  pay  of  Americans  who  are  fighting 
against  Prussianism  is  doubtless  princely. 
It  amounts  to  exactly  a  dollar, and  a  quar- 
ter a  day.  I  leave  people  in  the  United 
States  to  judge  whether  that  would  be  the 
sort  of  remuneration  calculated  to  draw 
American  university  graduates,  some  with 
considerable  private  fortunes,  business 
men,  real-estate  men,  clerks,  lumbermen, 
engineers,  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  falsehood  is  one  of  the  bits  of  Ger- 
man boomerang  propaganda  with  which 
neutrals  are  becoming  acquainted. 

The  Americans  now  serving  were  enlisted 
in  divers  ways.  Some  went  directly  to 
Great  Britain  to  enter  the  ranks  at  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  some,  who  were 
residents  or  travelers  in  Europe,  allied 
themselves  with  French  or  British  resi- 
dents, forming  small  corps  of  their  own. 
There  were  some  who  came  over  later, 
adds  the  author,  and  went  in  for  flying. 
The  sporting  side  of  airplaning  has  proved 
a  great  drawing  card.  Then,  too,  it  is 
the  sort  of  thing,  which,  among  many  who 
were  not  personally  touched  by  the  moral 
side  of  the  conflict,,  would  be  considered 
"smart."     We  read,  furthermore: 

Early  in  the  war,  during  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne,  1  was  billeted  with  a  number 
of  our  dispatch-riders  and  was  much  sur- 
prized to  find  the  particular  company  with 
which  1  was  spending  the  night  were 
almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  Americans  in  these  two  armies, 
but  including  those  engaged  in  the  noble 
work  of  the  Ambulance  Corps  in  Paris,  and 
its  numerous  automobiles  and  convoys, 
it  has  been  estimated  at  quite  a  sufficient 
number  to  have  made  the  American 
language,  American  music,  and  Boston 
baked  beans  familiar. 

A  great  feature  of  the  war  on  the  West- 
ern front  at  the  moment  is  the  day-  and 
night -raids.  This  dash  and  desperate 
form  of  individual  fighting  is  encouraged 
by  the  British  leader.  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 
and  it  is  in  this  that  the  Canadians  and 
the  British  who  have  considerable  forces 
of  Americans  with  them  are  adepts. 

Each  one  of  these  raids  is  a  miniature 
battle,  and  it  was  in  studying  this  form 
of  warfare  that  1  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Americans  who  are  serving  with  a  Cana- 
dian regiment  reviewed  by  a  general  on 
their  return  from  the  firing-line  for  rest 
and  a  festal  dinner. 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  setting 
of  the  scene  was  that  of  a  thousand  such 
in  American  and  Canadian  lumber-camps 
— even  down  to  the  log  house.  We  were 
just  out  of  shell  range  of  the  German 
guns,  tho  the  British  artillery  was  talking 
all  the  time.  As  the  men  came  down  the 
hillside  through  tall  pine-trees,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  one  who  has  visited  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  to  detect,  despite 
the  mud  and  fatigue,  from  winch  of  the 
world's  continents  they  came.  They  were 
in  high  spirits.  Released  from  the  cramped 
tension  of  always  shelled  and  water- 
logged trenches,  they  came  tumbling  over 
each  other  like  schoolboys.  All  are  in 
pleasant  and  happy  relations  with  their 
( lanadian  and  British  officers— which  make 
for  good  fighting  and  do  not  derogate 
from  strict  discipline. 


on  Shade  and  Orchard  Trees  against 
Canker  Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms, 
Woolly  Aphides,  Ants.and  Tussock, Gypsy 
and  Brown-tail  Caterpillars.  It  is  equally 
effective  against   any   crawling   insects. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  to  Get  Best  Results 

Easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  One 
pound  makes  about  10  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  stays  sticky  3  months  and  longer — 
outlasting  10  to  20  times  any  other  substance. 
Remains  effective  rain  or  shine.  Won't  soften 
— won't  run  or  melt,  yet  always  elastic,  expand- 
ing with  growth  of  tree.  No  mixing,  simply  open 
can  and  use.     Will  not  injure  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on 
the  market  —  it  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  waterproof  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  or  a  cavity  or  wound  in  a  tree. 
when  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Seedsmen 

l -lb.  cans 35c ;3-lb.  cans  $1.00;  10-lb.  cans $3.00; 
20-lb.  cans  $5.50  and  25-lb.  wooden  pails  S6.75 
Write  today   for  illustrated    booklet  on  Leaf- 
eating  Insects.     Mailed  free.  (83; 

The  O.  &  W.  Thum  Company 

146StraightAve.,GrandRapids,Mich. 

Mfrs.  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 
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Anyone  Can  Use 
Atlas   Farm   Powder 

No  experience  or  skill  is  required,  because  Atlas  Farm 
Powder  is  made  especially  for  you.  You  can  do  your  own 
blasting  without  trouble  or  risk  by  following  a  few  simple 
instructions  that  even  children  can-  understand.  Mans 
women  farmers  use 

Atlas  Farm  Powde\ 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

Improve  the  fertility  of  your 
soil,  get  out  stumps  and  shat- 
ter boulders  quickly,  safely 
and  cheaply  with  Atlas.  Blast 
beds  for  tree-planting,  dig 
ditches  and  do  other  kinds  of 
farm  work  in  the  most  econom- 
ical, up-to-date  way. 

Get  Our  Free  Book  — "Better  Farming" 
It  tells  you  how  to  save  labor  on  your  farm  by  using  the  Si 
Explosive    for   stump    blasting,    ditch    digging,    tree-planting, 
subsoiling,  etc.    Fill  out  the  coupon  mm  and  mail  it  today. 


Atlas  Farm  Powder  costs  little 
compared  with  the  cost  ol 
labor  that  it  replaces.  You 
can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near 
you.  If  you  don't  know  him, 
ask  us.  We  will  also  tell  you 
exactly  what  you  need  for  an} 
kind  of  work. 


ATLAS  POWDER  COMPANY  g^!  Wilmington,  Del. 

Sales  Offices:    Birmingham,  Boston,  Houghton,  Joplin.  Kansas  City, 
Knoxville.Xew  Orleans,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO. 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Sen<!  mo  your  74-page  kx>k  "Hol- 
ier Fanning."  1  am  interested  in 
tho  use  of  explosives  for  the  pur- 
pose before  which  1  mark  X 


Stump  Blasting 
Boulder  Blasting 
Subsoil  Blasting 
Tree  Planting 
Ditch  Digging 
Koad  Building 


L.D.1I 


Name_ 


Address 
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Another  Wagner  Achievement! 


The  Wagner  Company  has  added  still  another  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  applied  electricity. 

The  Directed  Draft  Motor 

The  motor  that  cools  and  cleans  itself 

With  but  one  means  of  entrance  and  one  of  escape,  a  strong 
draft  of  air  is  forced,  by  suction  fans,  through  rfWWchannels 


out  the  dust  and  dirt. 

Not  only  is  the  cooling  system  far  in  advance  of  all  others,  but 
because  of  it,  the  motor  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself  in  dust  or 
dirt  laden  air. 

This  Directed  Draft  Motor  has  been  in  successful  use  for  several 
years,  but  announcement  of  it  has  been  deferred  until  the  im- 
provement could  be  incorporated  in  all  types  of  Wagner  Motors. 

Deliveries   of  these   Directed  Draft  Motors  - 


Service  Stations; 
Selling  Agencies: 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 

Buffalo 


v  w«.  .  ou.  lUIIiueailO   If  Kansas  Difv       rinn,-or  T»_«  T  ~">vwB«  JUIlWUUKee 


The  Direeted  Draft  Motor  in  „,e  in  .  wo«i  working  plent.    Not.  the  proximity  of  -..net  to  the 


motors. 
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THE    MATIONJ^J-URIMK 


A  Breakfast 
Glass  of  Sunshine 

"  When  I  drink  my  morning 
glass  of  Welch's,  I  feel  that  I 
am  refreshed  with  the  stored- 
up  wealth  of  a  whole  summer's 
sunshine  and  goodness. 

"As  I  catch  its  exquisite 
aroma  I  can  picture  those  se- 
lected clusters  of  full-ripe  grapes 
that  are  known  in  Chautauqua 
vineyards  as  Welch  Premium- 
Price  Concords. 

"Think!  This  rich,  purple 
juice  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  year 
of  nature's  most  excellent 
work." 

For  variety's  sake  try  a  small 
glass  of  Welch's  (iced)  in  place 
of  your  usual  morning  fruit.  It 
is  full  of  refreshment 
and  vigor. 

10c  a  bottle  and  up 
at  grocers,  druggists 
and  confectioners. 

Send  for  Booklet, 
"Welch     Ways" 

The  Dealer  Who 
Serves  You  Well, 
Serves  You  Welch's 

IheWelch.  Grape  Juice  Company, 
Westfiela,N.Y 


Ideal  For  Small  Flags 

The  invisible  glass  heads  and  sharp  needle  points  of 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Make  them  ideal  for  securely  fastening  small  Silk  Flags  U 
windows  nnd  walls.      Will   not  injure  fabric, 
woodwork  or  wall-paper.     Samples  Free. 

c    IMlsli-lMiis.      Made  in  2  sizes)  1ft.    . 

Glass  Heads.  Steel  Points  I   1UI  pkts. 

o  Push-less  H:i  liters.  4  sizes  f  In  Canada 

The  Hanger  with  the  Twist  '  2pktsfor25c 


Moor 

Moor 

The  Hanger  with  tJie  Tin.il  >  2pkts 

at  Stationery,  Hardware.  Photo,   Dept,  Stores  or  by  mail. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.,    Dept.  33,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FROG  INYOURTHROAT 

MjQ^^af&SL  ATT 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


or 


husky 
voice ! 

Greatest Couoh  &Voice  Lozenge  onEarth 


They  were  paraded  for  a  moment  or 
two  for  inspection,  and  as  company  after 
company  formed  into  line  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  quickness — encumbered  as 
they  were  with  all  sorts  of  equipment  and 
an  extra  suit  of  caked  mud — with  which 
they  came  to  attention  and  "eyes  right." 

If  I  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  home  of 
these  stalwart  fighters  for  freedom  it 
would  have  been  settled  by  the  steady 
movement  of  their  jaws,  betokening  a 
habit  which  is  rapidly  spreading  among 
the  English  and  French,  and  which  is  said 
by  the  doctors  to  be  quite  a  useful  relax- 
ation when  under  the  fire  of  trench  mortars 
and  mine-  werfers. 

Before  each  company  was  dismissed  I 
was  allowed  to  make  them  a  short  speech 
and  to  mix  and  mingle  with  them  as 
freely  as  I  chose.  I  had  brought  with  me 
newspaper  clippings  from  a  German  source, 
in  which  it  was  said  that  the  Americans 
complained  of  their  treatment.  I  had 
only  to  read  it  to  the  first  group  to  have 
it  hotly  denied. 

"We  are  having  a  perfectly  corking 
time  despite  the  mud,"  voiced  a  Cali- 
fornian  with  a  tall  figure  and  a  voice  as 
resonant  as  Roosevelt's.  "You'll  not  find 
a  grouch  in  the  whole  outfit  except  that  we 
had  not  expected  to  have  to  learn  mud- 
swimming  and  that  we  don't  see  enough 
home  newspapers." 

"As  for  that,"  replied  another,  "I 
don't  want  to  see  mine.  The  folks  sent 
it  along  at  first,  but  I  stopt  it,  for  it  gave 
only  Fritzy's  side  of  the  case." 

I  find  lack  of  home  newspapers  to  be  a 
general  complaint,  and  any  American 
who  sympathizes  with  these  fine  boys 
fighting  out  here  might  do  worse  than  mail 
a  newspaper  every  week — preferably  one 
not  giving  the  German  side.  Such  news- 
papers should  be  addrest  "American 
Soldiers,  care  Commanding  Officer,  Royal 
Canadian  Regiment,  British  Expedition- 
ary Force,  in  France." 

I  should  say  that  chewing-gum,  maga- 
zines, woolen  comforts,  tobacco,  cigarets, 
and  any  portable  and  preservable  little 
luxuries  would  be  welcomed — tho  there 
is  no  lack  of  anything  except,  as  I  have 
said,  of  home  papers. 

These  American  boys  are  proud,  and 
rightly  proud,  of  the  deeds  of  their  own 
American  men  and  officers.  In  the  midst 
of  this  vast  army — the  British  Army  in 
France  has  now  been  publicly  stated  to 
exceed  2,000,000  men— they  occupy  an 
anomalous  if  a  proud  position.  Among  the 
heroic  dead  there  is  no  greater  story  than 
that  of  a  gallant  officer,  for  twelve  years  in 
the  American  cavalry,  who  joined  in  the 
great  Canadian  attack  on  the  Regina 
trench — named  after  the  Canadian  town  of 
Regina.  Tho  not  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular operation,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  dash  over  the  parapet  with 
the  cry  of  "Come  on,  boys!--  Terribly 
wounded  he  endeavored  to  struggle  for- 
ward against  the  Germans,  but  was 
carried  back  and  then  killed  by  shell-fire. 

He  was  one  of  the  many  Americans  whose 
daredeviltry  has  endeared  them  to  their 
Canadian  and  British  associates. 

\  blue-eyed  American  from  Wisconsin, 
with,  I  should  say.  Swedish  blood  in  his 
veins,  said.  "Our  people  at  home  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  talking  peace-terms 
with  the  Germans  still  in  France  means  a 
German  victory.  The  home-folks  do  not 
know  what  we  know.  In  the  matter  of  a 
fight  the  Prussians,  brave  as  they  are, 
are  down  and  out." 
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S.B.  COUGH  DROPS 


One 

Nickel 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  charcoal  is  ex- 
ceptionally good  for  the  stomach.  Smith 
Brothers'  Cough  Drops  are  absolutely  pure  and 
contain  just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten  the 
stomach.  Put  a  drop  in  your  mouth  at  bedtime 
to  loosen  the  phlegm. 

SMITH  BROTHERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

Your  Grandpa  Knows  Us 
Makers   of   S.    B.    Chewing   Gum   and  Lasses   Kisses 


You  Can  Do  Big  Things ! 

It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume.  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 

2mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;   by  mail  $2.12 

Persuasion  That  Pulls 

He  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  you  how  to  put  the 
punch  Into  pour  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let 
ters.  He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
vow  how  in  each  case  to  present  the  appeal  thai 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 

How  to    Produce  Sure  Results 

He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  your  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  big  results, 
you  the  basic  principles  that  command  suc- 
cess, and  shows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  step,  to  your  individual  needs.  He  has 
put  the  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  thie 
one  book,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  Itself 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


SHERWIN    <;or>\ 

The   Personal    Element 

Bj  employing  just  the  right  persona]  note  thai  estab 
lishes  cordial  relations  between  man  and  man,  he 
•  to  boost  sales  to  collect  difficult  ac 
v-    to  create   enthusia  m  in  your  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  iron  need  il    and  to  give  an  im 
n  .-iii  it-  branch*  • 

How  to  Cut  Out  Waste   Effort 

H«   :  to  be  practical,  how  to  avoid 

if    ■■•■      energi<      bow    to  make  people  do 

thin?-:  without  question    bow   to  atize  your 

rs  and  shipmenl      four  com   pondence.  and 

and  i"-"/  to  maki  •  vi  rj  dollar 

and  every  minute  count  for  succesi      r  f  •    book  is 

packed  with  plans  thai  ■■»■■>•  and  bints  thai  help 


IN  OLD  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

"C*  VERY  day,  somewhere  close  to 
•*— '  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
train  sweeps  in  through  a  valley  in  the 
mountain  region  of  New  Hampshire  with 
a  thin,  drawn-out  whistle  that  sends  the 
"creeps"  up  the  spines  of  the  passengers. 
It  is  a  mournful  signal,  and  it  reechoes  back 
and  forth  between  the  hills  until  the  last 
fragment  is  lost  in  the  ravines  and  rocky 
shelves.  To  the  traveler  it  is  like  the  wail 
of  an  exhausted  banshee  about  to  breathe 
her  last  amid  lonely  scenes,  but  to  one  little 
old  woman  it  is  only  a  sign  of  coming  joy. 
For  it  means  that  a  new  slice  of  the  outer 
world  is  coming  to  her,  to  keep  her  active 
old  mind  in  touch  with  the  doings  of 
men.  Just  how  this  happens  is  detailed  by 
the  Boston  Herald,  one  of  whose  special 
writers  visited  the  old  lady  in  Wentworth, 
N.  H.  It  is  when  the  train  reaches  a 
curve  two  miles  below  Wentworth  that 
the  whistle  blows,  and,  accordiug  to  the 
account : 

At  the  sound  of  the  whistle  a  wrinkled, 
white-haired  old  lady  drops  what  she  is 
about  inside  her  peak-roofed  little  house 
and  bustles  out  into  her  front  yard  to 
receive  the  bundle  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  which  for  the  last  fourteen  years 
has  been  dropt  daily  into  her  open  arms  as 
the  train  sped  past. 

Just  when  Conductor  Mann  discovered 
that  Aunty  White,  who  lives  in  the  peak- 
roofed  house,  had  literary  tastes  is  beyond 
the  recollection  of  either  of  them.  Some 
kindly  instinct  prompted  him  to  begin 
collecting  the  magazines  and  papers  which 
are  left  in  the  train  and  throwing  them  off 
to  the  cheery-looking  old  lady  whom  he 
usually  saw  bending  over  a  wash-tub 
in  the  shadow  of  the  vines  which  screen 
her  back  porch.  For  years  there  was  no 
other  exchange  of  greetings  between  them 
than  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  the  morning 
offering  of  papers,  but  between  them  the 
kindly  old  conductor  and  the  hard-working 
old  lady  have  brought  a  large  share  of  in- 
terest and  pleasure  to  the  little  community 
thereabouts. 

For  the  eleemosynary  work  does  not  stop 
with  ( tonductor  Mann's  share  of  it.  Along 
about  half-past  seven  every  evening  Miss 
Wealthy,  up  the  road  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  decides  that  a  pan  of  her  remark- 
ably fine  apples  should  be  taken  down  to 
Aunty  White,  and  Maria  Tuck,  who  lives 
farther  down  by  the  bridge,  is  reminded 
that  "Aunty'd  like  them  two  brown  eggs 
Betsy  laid  yisterday,"  and  dons  her  shawl 
to  carry  them  down. 

By  the  time  that  Aunty  White  has 
adjusted  her  spectacles  in  front  of  eyes 
that  are  remarkably  bright  and  twinkling 
despite  her  eighty-one  summers,  and  she 
has  turned  up  the  wick  of  her  kerosene- 
lamp  preparatory  to  reading  the  day's 
happenings.  Hie  little  group  in  her  spot- 
less "seUin'-room"  usually  numbers  about 

five.  She  reads  aloud  and  they  comment 
on  every  bit  of  the  happenings  from  soup 
to  nuts. 

"We're  real  int'rusfed  in  I  he  war," 
declared  Aunty  White  briskly,  "but.  law 
sakes,  I  can'!  pronounce  none  o'  I  hem 
furrin  names  no  more'n  's  if  lhe\  was 
Greek.  They  wasn't,  in  no  geographj  we 
ever  studied  when  I  was  a  girl. 
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THE  Morris  Supreme  Test  idea 
has  met  with  wonderful  ac' 
ceptance.  Thinking  house 
wives  everywhere  were  quick  to 
see  what  this  final  insurance  of  purity 
and  quality  represented.  From  Maine 
to  California  they  are  buying  Morris 
Tested  Foods,  knowing  that  they  are 
finer,  better — and  absolutely  uniform. 

You  have  a  new  palate'joy  in  store  if 
you  have  never  eaten  Morris  Supreme 
Ham.  Every  one  is  a  choice  selection 
—the  meat  of  a  young  Government- 
inspected  porker— smoked  and  cured 
just  right.  Have  a  whole  ham  on  hand 
always.     Be  sure  that  it's  Supreme. 


IRIS 


& 


) 


And  you  will  find  the  same  top  -  notch 
Morris  quality  in  Supreme  Bacon.  The 
first  slice,  hissing  in  the  pan,  arouses  big 
breakfast  appetites. 

Just  the  right  amount  of  lean  and  of  fat. 
Flavory,  nourishing — always  digestible. 

The  Lard  for  family  use  is  Whiteleaf 
Brand — ioo  per  cent  pure.  Unequaled 
for  delicious  pastry. 


Marigold  Oleomargarine  is  the  nation's 
standard.  Contains  only  ingredients  of 
known  purity — a  genuine  pure  food — 
always  the  same. 

Remember,  these  foods  all  meet  the  Morris 
SupremeTest — your  unvarying  protection. 


Write  for  the  new 
Morris  Cook  Book, 
"The  Supreme  Test," 
with  scores  of  differ* 
ent  recipes  from 
choice  soups  to  dainty 
desserts. 


mwmmi 
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Chicago 


E.  St.  Louis 


St.  Joseph 


Kansas  City 


Oklahoma  City 


Omaha 
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White   Houses   Are   Beautiful   When   White 

THE  popularity  of  the  white  house  which  has  been  going 
forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  has  fully  come  into  its  own 
since  a  material  was  found  that  makes  it  permanently  white,  stainless, 
and  waterproof. 


M1 


EDUSA  WHITE  CEMENT 

A   \  I  T  WATERPROOFED    | 


is  science's  answer  to  the  white  house  problem.     Here  is  a  material  that 
combines   Medusa   White   Cement   with   Medusa  integral   Waterproofing. 


For  exterior  finish  on  concrete,  hollow  tile 
or  metal  lath  its  use  insures  a  permanent 
marble-white  finish  that  will  not  stain  or 
discolor  and  is  absolutely  water  and  damp 
proof.  Medusa  has  the  unqualified  endorse- 
ment of  the  country's  leading  architects 
and  contractors. 

The  illustrations  show  the  use  of  Medusa 
White  Cement  for  the  Residence  of  John 
C.  Reid,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  C.  W.  Bates, 
Architect ;  Wm.  C.  Baughman,  Contractor  ; 


and  a  Concrete  Terrace  on  the  J.  B.  Duke 
Estate,  Somerville,  N.  J.;  Buckenham  & 
Miller,  Architects;  Richards  &  Gaston, 
Engineering  Contractors. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklets  "The  Medusa 
White  House"  and  "Medusa  Waterproof- 
ing." They  contain  valuable  information 
for  the  architect,  contractor  and  home 
builder.  They  show  the  artistic  effects  that 
can  be  obtained  with  a  pure  white,  water- 
proofed cement  like  Medusa.    Write  today. 


Make  Your  Concrete  Water-proof  When  You  Build. 


THE    SANDUSKY 

DEPT.  A. 


CEMENT    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Believer  and  doubter  alike  will  find  intensely  interi   t 

jng  discussion  of  such  subjects  as: 
In  what  way  and  ho  w  far  is  the  Bible  inspired  of  God? 
In  what  way  was  M  an  created  and  how  long  has  he 
lived  on  this  earth? 
Was  Jesus  Christ  born  of  a  virgin,  or  was  he  the 
I  natural  son  of  a  human 
ier? 
Did  our  Lord  rise  from 
the  dead  with  the  same  body  that  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
of  Joseph  of  Arimathea? 

And  other  q'.'  the  new  book.  "RATIONAL 

ORTHODOXY,"  by  a  well  known  thinker  who  signs 
himself  "A  Member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery. 

8vot  cloth,  tl. SO  net;  by  mail,  tl.ez 
Funk  At  Waftnall*  Company 

264-60  Fourth  Av«uu«,     Hew  York 


They  Conflict  i 
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STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IOC 


Y4feQAN  HAVE  THIS 

wholly  visible  (42  key)  single 
ttljilt  typewriter,  for  your  own, 
if    you   will    show    it  to   your 

f  rifiuls  ;ui(]  |f-t  t  hflli     '  I    v.  I  j'  1  > 

in  it  excels  other  SlOO  type- 
writers, and   tell  them  oi 
our  most  lilimil  offer  ever 
I  made  on  a  strictly  modern 
typewriter   and  a  Wood- 
stock at  that.     Ky  i"<  1  '  >"i  01 
Irttersimply  Bay"MailParlicul/ir    " 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  M674,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


"Wasn't  it  tumble  about  them  Denni- 
sons,  too  ?  I  never  slept  a  wink  the  night 
I  heard  they  was  lost. 

"Did  that  Mis'  Warren  ever  get  back 
her  jewels  that  was  stolen?  To  think 
of  her  losin'  the  presents  her  husband  gave 
her  before  they  was  married.  I  felt  real 
sorry  for  her,  poor  thing!" 

The  visitor  continues  with  an  account 
of  how  all  this  rapid-fire  of  comment  was 
launched  as  she  was  calling  on  the  old  lady. 
The3r  were  sitting  in  the  old-fashioned 
kitchen,  for  all  the  world  like  two  char- 
acters out  of  the  famous  Wallace  Nutting 
prints.  Sunshine  was  sifting  in  through 
the  window-panes,  a  hum  of  a  boiling  kettle 
was  in  the  air,  the  crackling  of  the  stove- 
wood  was  as  a  brittle  obligato  to  the  talk- 
ing, and — what  thrilled  the  visitor's  urbau 
senses  the  most — a  spiced  aroma  of  fresh 
fruit-stewing  arose  from  the  stove  in  the 
corner.     The  narrator  exclaims  heartily: 

Now,  Aunty  could  receive  the  President 
in  that  kitchen  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, and  I  would  wager  the  experience 
would  be  enjoyable  for  him. 

It  certainly  puts  the  modern  scientifi- 
cally planned  kitchens,  aseptic,  efficient, 
and  uninteresting,  to  the  blush.  They 
seem  built  to  convey  the  impression  that 
there  are  favored  classes  who  subsist  ex- 
clusively from  the  delicatessen  and  the 
corner  restaurant  and  possess  a  kitchen 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  its  stainless 
irreproachability  photographed  for  the 
magazines. 

In  Aunty  White's  kitchen  last  summer's 
tomatoes  were  ripening  behind  the  tiny 
panes  of  the  windows,  ruddy  apples  were 
heaped  high  in  a  pan  on  the  table  ready 
to  be  pared  for  pies,  and  somewhere  a 
steaming  loaf  of  gingerbread,  hot  from  the 
oven,  mingled  its  spicy  fragrance  with  thai 
of  the  pickles.  There  were  florid  geraniums 
blossoming  every  bit  as  lustily  in  their 
shiny  tin  cans  on  the  window-sill  as  tho 
rooted  in  expensive  wicker  boxes.  The 
tea-kettle  steamed,  the  fire  in  the  cracked 
old  stove  roared  merrily,  and  a  striped  cat, 
which  was  performing  the  morning  ablu- 
tions of  her  large  and  frolicsome  family  of 
kittens  in  the  depths  of  a  cushioned  rocker, 
added  a  throaty  bass  solo  to  the  genial 
hum  and  bustle  of  the  room. 

But  Aunty  White  was  the  cheeriest, 
liveliest  thing  in  all  the  place. 

"Yes,  I  work  hard,"  she  said  happily. 
"It's  a  real  joy  to  have  yer  eyesight 
and  hearin'  and  to  be  able  to  work.  Every- 
body's good  to  me.  1  get  six  washings 
to  do  at  the  village  every  week."  The 
magnanimity  of  the  public  in  supplying 
her  with  washings  was  greatly  to  then- 
credit,  she  seemed  to  feel.  "And  usually 
they  bring  it  one  way,  and  that  helps,  for 
I  used  to  be  some  spryer  when  I  was  on 
earth  the  first  time."  She  laughed  heartily, 
lor  Aunty  White  enjoys  her  little  jokes 
as  well  as  any  one. 

"We  have  some  real  nice  times,  fcho. 
Last,  week  there  was  a  speilin'-match  to 
the  (Irange,  and  J  spelled  every  ono  of  'em 
down,  normal  -school  teachers  and  all, 
even  the  minister.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  the  last 
one  left  standin',  and  I  didn't  half  try, 
neither."  Her  delight  in  her  achievement 
was  as  naive  as  a  child's. 

"Law  sakes,  here  I  bin  talking  for 
fifteen  minutes  without,  my  teeth."  Her 
feet  fairly  twinkled  as  sins  sped  into  the 
little    bedroom    to    procure    the    "teeth." 
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She  emerged  wearing  a  string  of  gold  beads 
also,  and  a  quaint  old  breastpin,  showing 
that  Aunty  White  was  not  too  old  to 
appreciate  fully  the  prize  for  which  Eve 
sold  her  freehold  in  Paradise.  Her  figure 
is  as  erect  as  a  girl's,  her  blue  eyes  are 
gay  and  full  of  merriment.  I  began  to  feel 
positively  decrepit  beside  such  energy 
and  bacchanalian  spirits. 

Aunty  White  has  evidently  had  to  find 
most  of  the  sunshine  of  her  eighty-one 
years  for  herself,  but  she  is  certainly 
sugar-cured  in  the  gospel  of  love  and 
patience,  as  any  who  are  ill,  or  in  trouble, 
or  fallen  from  grace  in  the  little  community 
know.  She  has  held  the  hands  of  the  dying 
and  helped  usher  in  most  of  the  little  souls 
which  have  arrived  there  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

"My  boy  was  took  when  he  was  only 
twenty,"  said  the  old  lady,  "just  a  little 
after  my  husband.  He  was  the  happiest 
dispositioned,  lovin'est  boy.  I  say  nobody 
can't  sit  down  and  mourn  about  the  past 
tho,  because  yer  won't  enjoy  the  present 
none  if  you  do." 

This  piece  of  philosophy  seemed  to 
remind  her  of  the  Civil-War  times,  for 
that  was  evidently  the  "past"  she  had  in 
mind  to  mourn.  The  mention  of  her  son 
brought  her  back  to  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, and  as  she  gave  a  striking  account 
of  the  hard  days  of  the  conflict,  the  years 
seemed  to  drop  from  her,  we  read,  and 
she  scarcely  seemed  to  be  the  octogena- 
rian she  really  was.  The  grand  old  sur- 
vivor of  America's  early  women  called  up 
more  than  one  reminiscence,  among  which 
we  read: 

"I  can  remember  the  winter  the  war 
broke  out.  If  folks  could  remember 
clear  as  I  can  what  war  was  like  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  talk  about  it,  1 
guess.  Well,  we  was  pretty  poor  that 
winter,  but  we  took  little  John  and  moved 
'way  over  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side 
of  North  Dorchester  mountain  to  a  log 
cabin.  I  tacked  up  sheets  over  the  logs 
so  'twas  real  clean,  and  we  kept  a  barrel 
of  flour  and  pork  down  through  a  trap-door 
in  the  floor. 

'  'Twas  the  worst  winter  I  ever  remember. 
The  big  trees  used  to  blow  down  in  the 
woods  all  around,  and  once  one  fell  right 
across  the  eaves  of  the  cabin.  And  once 
t  here  was  a  blizzard  that  lasted  three  days, 
and  we  wuz  buried  clear  up  over  the  tops 
of  the  windows  in  the  snow. 

"'Long  in  the  spring  I  remember  little 
John's  shoes  wore  out.  There  wa'n't  no 
shoemaker  in  those  parts  and  I  took  the 
top  off  an  old  pair  and  half-soled  'em 
myself.  We  kept  warm  and  fed  somehow 
till  spring  and  we  was  real  happy."  Some 
memory  brought  a  suspicious  glitter  of 
tears  to  Aunty  White's  blue  eyes.  She 
brightened  immediately,  however. 

"Somebody  sent  mo  them  'gloxinies' 
there  in  the  window.  I  wa'n't  sure  which 
end  to  set  'em  when  I  got  the  plants,  but 
they  come  up  and  they're  blossoming  fine. 
Everybody  is  good  to  me.  Mr.  Mann's 
been  a  good  friend  for  years.  Them  papers 
helps  us  all  out  a  sight  up  here  during  the 
winter.  Sometimes  I  read  pieces  that  are 
funny  to  the  Grange  meetin's,  and  then 
the  magazines  have  some  fine  stories. 

"We  can't  hardly  wait  sometimes  ter 
see  who  the  heroine's  goin'  ter  marry, 
and  then  I  stop  and  make  'em  all  guess 


WIPE 

AS  SICK 

so  the  furnace  man  slammed  the 
iron  door  and  was  off  for  home 
without  noticing  that  the  door  had 
bounced  open.  The  babies  were 
asleep  upstairs.  Soon  all  the  lights 
were  out.  A  hot  coal  dropped. 
Then  a  little  spurt  of  grey  smoke 
spiraled  from  some  papers  on  the 
floor.  Later  came  a  tiny  tongue  of 
flame  which  crawled  away  doubt- 
fully—and  went  out.  Then  another 
— stronger.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
mass  of  flames — then  the  near-by 
barrels  burst  into  a  blaze.  Like 
ightningthe  fire  spread.  It  reached 

the  walls  —  flared  fiercely  for  a  while — licked  up  greedily— faltered — 

died  down — went  out.  The  walls  and  floors  were  of 

NATCO  HOLLOWTILE 

Next  morning  down  came  the  man  whose  whole  heart  was  wrapped 
up  in  the  family  which  had  slept  unsuspecting  over  destruction.  And 
when  he  saw  that  blackened  cellar,  he  blessed  the  name  of  the  arch- 
itect who  had  advised  fireproof  Natco  Hollow  Tile. 

Although  Natco  is  the  modern  material  used  in  many  great  skyscrapers,  it  has  notable 
features  which  fit  it  exactly  for  all  structures,  even  the  least  expensive.  It  is  vermin-proof,  damp- 
proof,  fireproof.  Cooler  in  summer — warmer  in  winter  —  thanks  to  its  air  blankets.  It  lends  it- 
self to  beautiful  construction — and  it  is  safe — safe — safe. 

A  Natco  wall  is  built  solid  and  strong  of  a  single  thickness  of  large,  hollow  tile,  whose  sur- 
faces are  scored  on  the  outside  to  take  a  decorative  stucco  finish,  and  on  the  inside  to  hold  wall 
plaster — permanently  and  well,  without  cracking.  It  costs  less  than  brick  or  concrete,  and  a 
little  more  than  flimsy  and  dangerous  frame  construction— but  the  additional  expense  is  more 
than  paid  back  in  a  few  years  by  saving 
in  upkeep  and  insurance. 

'  Call  on  the  Natco  service  for  advice  in  build- 
ing which  will  save  you  time  and  money.  It  is 
free  to  architects,  engineers  —  and  to  you.  The 
interesting  32-page  book,  "Fireproof  Houses,"  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  to  cover  postage. 
There  is  every  reason  for  your  building  right  —  for 
protection  and  economy  — when  you  build  at  all. 

National    Fireproofing 
Company 

502    Federal  Street  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

This  is  a  Natco  Hollow  Tile,  of  the  type  used  for 
residence  wall  construction.  These  big  units  mean 
quick  and  strong  construction  and  everlasting  safety 
against  fire.  Note  the  air  cells  which  make  the  Natco 
wall  temperature  and  damp  proof,  and  the  patented 
doveiail  scoring  on  the  surface  for  a  strong  mechan- 
ical bond  with  decorative  outside  stucco  and  inside 
plasier.  No  studding  or  lath  is  required.  There  is  a 
Natco  tile  for  every  building  purpose,  from  smallest 
residence  to  largest  skyscraper.  It  is  the  most  mod- 
ern building  material  made. 

THE  MATERIAL  THAT  MAD] 


PEDEX 

The  Adjustable  Extension  Pedal 

PEDEX  solves  the  problem  of  the  family  c.ir.  Everyone 
tan  drive  with  safety  and  comfort.  PEDEX  eliminates  the 
clumsy  driver's  cushion.  PEDEX  clamps  on  the  back  of  the  regular 
clutch  and  brake  pedals,  leaving  them  free  for  use,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  to  the  short  driver  the  proper  leverage  necessary  to  operate  clutch 
and  brake.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct  for  literature  and  information. 

American  Car  Accessories  Co. 

Dept.  S  A  S  Laboratories.  Inc. 

531  West  21st  Street  New  York  City 
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Atmospheric  System   of 
Steam   Heating  i 

means  that  you  have  only  one  valve  on  the  radiator — no  air  valve,  no  steam  trap, 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  or  make  a  noise.  Live  steam  comes  from  the  top  of 
your  house  boiler  or  from  central  station  underground  main  supply  through  a 
proper  method  of  piping  to  the  radiators  in  the  different  rooms. 

An  ADSCO  Radiator  Valve  on  each  radiator  controls  the  steam  supplv 
just  as  you  control  flow  of  water  at  a  faucet.  This  method  of  heating 
homes,  office  buildings,  schools  and  public  buildings  not  only  means 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  convenience,  but  means 
more  from  the  standpoint  of  economy. 

You  Can  Save  10  to  20fc  Installation  Cost 
20  to  309c  Fuel  Cost 

The  ADSCO  Radiator  Valve 

absolutely  controls  steam  supply  because  it  is  scientifically  calibrated  to  operate' 
nut     on    pounds    but    on   miners   of  steam   pressure  governed   by  the  ADS( '( ) 
REGULATOR.     That  means  economy  and  comfort . 

Write  for    Bulletin    133-D 

Please  give  us  names  of  your  Architect  and  buying  steam  delivered' through  underground 
Steamfitter,  and  state  details  of  building  you  piping  much  as  you  buy  gas  or  electricity, 
want  to  heat.  write    for     bulletin.    "Central   Station   Heat- 

If  you  are  interested   in  the  possibilities  of       ing." 

AMERICAN   DISTRICT 
STEAM    COMPANY 


An  intensely  intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex- 
planation   of    the    most 

vital  of  all  subjects 
■■  > 


Expect  ant 
Motherhood 


A  new  book  by  J.  W. 
Ballantyne,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh 

This  important  new  book  explains  the 
hygienic  rules  which  the  parents,  and  espe- 
cially the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  child 
is  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  strong. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  physician  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  able  to 
write  on  this  subject  with  authority.  He 
not  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  what 
she  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  but, 
with  singular  clearness  and  'harm,  explains 
the  physiological  reason  i  for  the  directioi  he 
gives.  Tn  tin  re  peel  the  book  is  unique. 
A  large  hook  of  almost  300 pages.  $1.50  net; 
by  mail  $1.61 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Holstein  Cows*  Milk  Best 
for  Old  People  and  Invalids 

Holstein  cows'  milk,  easy  of  assimilation  and  rich  in 
body  building  proteins,  for  invalids,  convalescents,  and 
old  people,  has  been  proven  best  by  every  test.  It  im- 
parts the  great  vitality  of  the  rugged  "Black  and  White" 
cattle.  The  very  small  fat  globule  and  perfect 
character  of  the  other  solids  in  Holstein  cows' 
milk  render  it  more  easily  digested  than  milk  from 
any  other  breed  of  cows.  Holstein  milk  costs  no  more 
than  others,  and  the  foremost  medical  authorities  en- 
dorse it  as  the  most  efficient  in  infant  feeding  where  the 
child  cannot  be  nursed  by  its  mother.  Don't  imagine 
that  the  yellow  milk  is  of  better  quality  for  it  is  not. 
Ask  your  milkman  for  Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to 
provide  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  try  to  aid  you. 
Send  for  our  booklet.  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Stc'y 
25-  L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


It's  funny  how  they  all  end  with  a  mar- 
riage. Maria  says  she  read  once  in  a 
book  that  marriage  was  a  safe  harbor, 
and  that  she  thinks  the  writer  likes  ter 
leave  'em  there  at  the  close,  but  I  said 
most  generally  in  the  stories  'twas  any 
old  port  in  a  case  of  storm.  Most  every- 
body around  here  gits  married  plain 
when  the  time  comes  tho,  and  we  all  like 
ter  have  a  wedding  in  the  story  ter  read 
about  the  fancy  fixin's.  Once  it  took 
four  pages  ter  describe  the  bride's  weddin' 
outfit."  She  sighed  reminiscently.  "That 
wuz  a  good  story." 

It's  social  service  on  a  small  scale, 
but  there  is  no  more  kindly  bit  of  charity 
performed  in  all  the  world  than  the  daily 
bit  of  interest  and  happiness  which  a  white- 
haired  old  conductor  and  a  cheery-hearted 
old  lady  are  helping  to  bring  to  the  lives 
of  the  dwellers  in  this  isolated  little  com- 
munity among  the  hills. 

"I  hope  I  won't  never  be  called  on  ter 
live  after  I  can't  work  no  longer,  that's 
all  I  ask,"  said  Aunty  White,  as  I  left 
her,  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  work  of 
cheery,  helpful  souls  like  hers  is  never  fin- 
ished in  a  world  that  so  sorely  needs  them. 

I  left  her  singing  happily  in  a  cracked 
soprano  as  she  stirred  the  fragrant  brown 
kettle  of  fruit,  and  the  song  was  the 
good  old  Methodist  camp-meeting  query, 
"Will  there  be  any  stars,  any  stars  in  my 
crown?"  It  seems  extremely  likely  to  me 
that  Conductor  Mann  and  Aunty  White 
will  receive  halos  liberally  besprinkled  with 
stars  or  whatever  other  symbol  of  reward 
is.  accorded  the  faithful  and  kindly  of 
this  earth. 


THE  CLUBBY  WAR  IN  THE  BALKANS 

["  T'S  quite  a  neighborly  sort  of  affair, 
-*•  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians  are  con- 
cerned. No  idealistic  image  of  Fritz  and 
Gaston  swapping  pipes  of  tobacco  across 
barbed-wire  entanglements  can  compare 
with  the  actual  realization  of  the  entente 
existing  bet-ween  the  troops  of  the  two 
Balkati  nations.  When  the  trenches  are 
close  together,  as  they  often  are,  especially 
when  the  scene  of  the  righting  is  in  a  narrow 
place,  Herbert  Corey,  writing  in  a  copy- 
righted letter  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
tells  us  that  there  is  an  almost  continuous 
correspondence  going  on  between  the  men 
on  each  side.  There  is,  moreover,  a  kind 
of  understanding  about  gun-fire,  and 
neither  side,  it  is  said,  will  fire,  as  a.  rule, 
before  breakfast.  It  is  a  very  clubby 
affair,  much  like  the  fraternity  existing 
between  the  players  of  two  rival  football 
t earns.     We  read: 

Each  side  knows  the  other  side  through 
some  centuries  of  lighting  arid  trading. 
The  individual  knows  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  individual  on  the  other  side  and 
respects  them — and  sometimes  lakes  ad- 
vantage of  them.  One  rarely  hears  gun- 
fire before  breakfast,  for  example.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  had  for  I  he  digestion.  Each 
side  takes  its  siesta,  at  noon  and  knows 
perfectly  well  that  during  that  siesta,  the 
other  side  is  making  use  of  I  he  informal 
truce.  Neither  side  destroys  the  Man 
donian  villages.  1  have  ridden  through 
scores  of  towns  in  which  not  a  tile  is  out  of 
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place.  Yet  most  of  these  villages  were  held 
by  the  Bulgarians  before  they  were  driven 
I) n'k  and  the  inhabitants  are  beyond  ques- 
tion  friendly  to  the  Bulgarians  to-day. 
Only  one  town  showed  signs  of  punishment. 
Part  of  it  had  been  burned  when  its 
comitjadis  fired  on  troops. 

"It  became  very  annoying,"  said  the 
lieutenant  in  command  of  a  trench  section 
on  Vetternik.  "The  Bulgarians  fired  on 
our  dinner-pails." 

There  is  no  outrage  which  quite  com- 
pares with  that  for  the  soldier.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Servian  is  that  he  never 
asks  the  other  side  to  let  up.  Ho  just 
fights  harder.  So  that  for  a  time  the 
Bulgarians  were  treated  to  a  hot  mess  of 
bombs  and  rifle-firing,  with  occasional  butt 
and  bayonet  interruptions,  at  the  meal- 
hour.  This  wearied  the  Bulgarian  soul. 
The  cook  corvee  wotdd  come  along  with  its 
clinking  cans  and  its  savory  odors  of 
paprika  soup,  and  immediately  the  Ser- 
vians would  get  so  busy  that  all  thought 
of  eating  was  out  of  the  question.  One 
could  stand  for  that  for  a  time,  but  when 
it  became  apparent  that  the  Servian  was 
specializing  on  meal-hour  war  the  Bulgarian 
called  quits. 

"Let  up  on  this,"  he  said  in  com- 
plaining fashion  one  day.  "My  gosh, 
almighty,  man" — or  whatever  may  be 
the  Balkan  equivalent  for  that — "have  a 
heart.  We  haven't  had  a  stew  in  four 
days  that  wasn't  as  cold  as  Pharaoh." 

"All  right,"  said  the  Servian,  "only  you 
let  up,  too." 

So  that  nowadays  the  two  sides  fight 
industriously  all  night  long,  take  a  rest, 
at  breakfast-time,  fight  some  more,  and 
when  the  clatter  of  the  cook's  pans  is  heard, 
the  fighting  automatically  ceases.  .  There 
is  no  need  to  remind  the  other  fellow  of 
the  agreement.  The  fragrance  of  hot, 
coffee  and  the  adorable  outgiving  of 
koupos  dispose  each  man  to  tender  peace. 
It  is  only  after  good  digestion  has  suffi- 
ciently waited  upon  appetite  that  the 
fighting  begins  again. 

And  then  a  new  chummy  spirit  came 
into  being  among  the  ranks  on  both  sides 
when  somebody  in  the  Servian  Army 
discovered  the  deep  truth  that  a  live 
Bulgarian  was  just  as  good  as  a  dead  one, 
provided  he  was  in  the  right  place.  Obvi- 
ously then,  the  right,  and  proper  thing  to 
do  was  to  invite  him  to  come  over  and 
surrender,  in  the  most,  hospitable  manner 
possible.     Wherefore,  as  we  are  told: 

The  word  was  passed  along  the  line, 
and  all  the  Servians  began  writing  affection- 
ate notes  inviting  the  Bulgarians  to  cross 
the  line.  As  the  trench-lines  are  in  many 
places  only  a  few  meters  apart,  and  as  the 
neighborly  fighting-men  have  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  books  and  news- 
papers, it  was  not  difficult  to  get  the  invita- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  potential  guests. 

"Yah,"  said  the  Bulgarians,  incredu- 
lously. The  Servian  has  no  respect  for 
(lie  ethical  quality  of  the  Bulgarian.  He 
insists  the  man  has  no  comprehension  of 
honor.  "  Yah,"  said  the  Bulgarians.  '•You 
want  to  get  us  over  there  and  kill  us." 

"Fools,"  said  the  Servians,  indignantly. 
' '  Do  we  look  like  men  who  would  do  that 
sort  of  thing?     Here — we'll  show  you." 

Whereupon  they  rounded  up  a  recent 
catch    of   Bulgarian    prisoners    from    this 
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become  water  soaked.  They  clean  the  dirt  from 
shoes  that  cross  them  as  no  other  mat  can.  Snow,  slush,  mud  and  dirt 
-all  STOP  AT  THE  MAT.  Unlike  other  floor  coverings,  WEAR  PROOF 
MATTING,  regardless  of  size,  always  lies  flat — grips  the  floor — never 
curls  —  prevents  tripping  and  slipping.  Because  of  its  link  construction, 
WEAR  PROOF  MATTING  can  be  fitted  to  any  shape  or  size  of  floor._  Roll- 
ing can't  crack  IT  like  rubber  mats.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  superior  ad- 
vantages and  the  fact  that  they  last  a  life-time,  they  actually  are 

The  Cheapest  and  Best  Mats  You  Can  Buy 

Y-ou  will  find  them  used  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  at  Washington— in  leading  state  Capitol  Buildings — 
in  America's  famous  hotels — such  as  the  Bellevue-Stratford,  Philadelphia:  The  New  Willard, 
Washington;  The  Congress,  Blackstone.  La  Salle,  and  Sherman  Hotels  in  Chicago  —  in  leading 
Banks,  Clubs,  and  the  finer  Office  Buildings  all  over  America.  Write  for  literature  and  prices. 
Our  special  department  will  gladly  help  you  solve  your  mat  problem  without  obligation  on  your  part. 

WEAR  PROOF  MAT  CO.,  500  So.  Peoria  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THEY  ARE  if  they  do  not  diffuse  and  reflect  all  the  light  which  reaches 
them  thru  the  windows  or  from  artificial  lights.  Uncoated  walls,  columns 
and  ceilings  kill  light,  blindfold  the  men  at  the  machines  thru  eye-strain,  and 
cause  premature  fatigue. 

ARCO-RAYS,  applied  by  any  good  painter,  "Lengthens  Your  Days" 
by  an  hour  more  of  natural  light,  gives  greater  value  to  artificial  lights,  mini- 
mizes mistakes  and  accidents,  relieves  the  handicap  to  eyesight,  and  ultimately 
puts  on  your  ledger  the  profits  of  better  workmanship  in  greater  volume,  together 
with  decreased  lighting  costs. 

Write  and  tell  us  the  material  used  in  finishing  your  walls  and  the 
nature  of  your  business.  Without  obligation  to  you  let  us  prove  ARCO- 
RAYS  "Lengthens  Your  Days"  by  TEST  alongside  any  brush-applied 
product  on  the  market. 
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(Style  Book,  in  Colors,  Mailed  Free) 

will  give  your  library  the  atmosphere  of  refined  and 
substantial  elegance— at  a  price  that  is  less  than  you 
would  expect. 

By  taking  advantage  of  their  one  and  two  section  sizes  they  can 

he  utilized  also  as  seats  under  windows;  there 
are  special  sections  to  go  in  and  around  cor- 
ners, and  can  he  placed  in  many  spaces  in 
which  hig,  solid  bookcases  cannot  go. 

They  were  given  first  prize  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  You  can  be  safe  in  selecting  them,  as 
highest  quality  is  assured. 

Write  for  our  free  new  Style  Book  in  colors,  showing  handsomely 
finished  dust-proof  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot,  etc.,  designs  in 
mahogany  and  oak.  Also  "In  an  Emperor's  Den,"  something 
interesting.      Dealers  everywhere. 

The   Gunn   Furniture   Co. 

1810  Broadway  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


section  of  the  front  and  photographed 
them,  and  passed  the  photographs  into 
the  other  lines.  I  have  seen  these  photo- 
graphs. They  show  large  bodies  of  Bul- 
garians lolling  about  on  the  grass  with  the 
air  of  guests  at  a  lawn-party,  rather  in- 
clined to  be  amused  by  the  new  enter- 
tainment. They  are  fat  and  comfortably 
drest.  A  prisoner's  life  is  assuredly  one  to 
be  envied  by  a  man  who  must  sit  in  the 
unsanitated  trench  the  Bulgarian  affects, 
to  be  potted  at  by  Servians. 

"But  what  do  they  say  about  if:"' 
insisted  the  cynical  Bulgarians.  "Wo 
want  to  know  how  they  like  it?" 

Whereupon,  the  situation  was  outlined 
to  the  Bulgarian  prisoners,  and  those 
obliging  young  men  immediately  sat 
themselves  down  and  began  to  write  notes 
to  their  particular  friends  on  the  other  side. 
The  translations  1  have  read  were  couched 
in  the  most  glowing  terms.  The  inside 
of  the  Servian  lines  was  described  as 
Bowing  with  milk  and  honey,  and  the 
prisoners  asserted  they  were  thoroughly 
enjoying  themselves.  Now  and  then  a 
stubborn  Bulgarian  would  refuse  to  ask  a 
*  friend  to  desert,  but  would  express  a  wish 
to  send  news  of  himself  to  his  home. 
Whereupon  the  Servian,  who  is  distinctly 
a  good  fellow,  told  him  to  go  to  it.  The 
across-the-lines  post  is  now  in  full  opera- 
tion. Every  day  a  small  mess  of  Bul- 
garians trickles  into  the  Servian  lines. 

( >f  course,  all  this,  as  we  are  told,  gets 
on  the  nerves  of  the  Bulgarian  officers. 
It  is  very  annoying  to  have  a  lot  of  men  to 
command,  and  then  find  some  one,  who 
ought  to  be  making  life  miserable  for  them, 
seeking  to  lure  them  away.  The  officers 
attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  of 
notes,  but  as  they  are  usually  stationed 
at  some  distance  behind  the  trenches, 
activity  as  censor  is  well-nigh  impossible. 
Mr.  Corey  remarks: 

Even  when  the  officer  sees  a  note  fall  in 
the  trench,  the  man  who  picks  it  up  is  apt 
1  o  read  it  before  he  turns  it  in.  The  orders 
are  strict  that  deserters  shall  be  shot  as 
they  have  the  trench,  but,  even  so,  ingeni- 
ous soldiers  find  a.  way  to  escape  in  safety. 
The  other  day  one  Bulgarian  found  him- 
self in  a  short,  length  of  trench  with  four 
companions. 

"Let  us  stack  our  rifles  here,"  said  he, 
pointing  to  a.  convenient  place.  "Then 
you  can  sit,  down  and  smoke  these  cigarets 
while  I  stand  guard." 

When  the  four  cigarel -smokers  heard 
the  clatter  they  looked  up,  but  the  ac- 
commodating comrade  was  then  on  his 
way  out,  of  the  trench,  his  arms  filled  with 
five  rifles.  In  one  instance  a  deserter 
walked  calmly  over  to  the  Servians.  They 
were  amazed  that,  he  was  not,  shot  at  by 
the  men  in  the  trench  he  had  abandoned. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "if  is  this  way.  I 
represent,    the   other    men.      If    I    say    it    is 

all  right,  they  will  come  in,  too." 

There  have  been  persistent  stories  that 
the  Bulgarians  take  no  Servian  prisoners. 
That  is  an  exaggeration,  of  course,  and  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  out  how  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  tales  that,  the  Servians 
are  very  frequently  killed  when  1  hey  give 
themselves  up.  I  am  more,  inclined  lo 
think  that  lh<  Servians  are  killed  before 
they  giv.e  I .hemsel ves  up,  tor  I, he  nun  of 
this   Army   do   not,  surrender  easily. 
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HINTS  FOR  CABLEGRAM-WRITERS 

THE  first  thing  we  all  learn  about  a 
cablegram  is  that  it  costs  its  length 
in  platinum  wire.  Then  we  perceive  thai 
all  the  important  firms  have  printed  on 
their  letter-heads  a  curious  combination  of 
letters — reminding  one  strangely  of  a  Pull- 
man car — called  a  cable-address.  So  we 
gather,  since  wo  have  all  learned  to  apply 
the  Montessori  system  and  see  things  for 
ourselves,  that  you  have  to  condense  your 
cablegrams,  and  often  turn  them  into  code. 
The  New  York  Sun  takes  a  humorous  turn 
out  of  this  in  a  recent  editorial  counsel  to 
its  readers  about  sending  cablegrams  in 
war-time — and  particularly  to  Russia.  It 
would  seem  that  we  may  do  most  any- 
thing without  risk  in  other  countries,  but 
in  Russia  one  needs  have  constant  guidance 
to  avoid  being  clapped  into  prison.  This 
would  appear  from  the  recent  actions  of  the 
Russian  war-censor,  of  whom  the  Sun  says: 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Russian  war-censor  five 
rules  for  those  Americans  who  send  cable- 
grams. All  exporters  to  the  Muscovites, 
whether  they  send  munitions  or  machines 
for  counting  caviar,  will  do  well  to  assim- 
ilate the  instructions: 

"Make  your  messages  absolutely  clear,  so  that 
a  perfect  stranger  can  make  sense  of  them." 

As  perfect  strangers  abound  everywhere 
and,  in  fact,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
earth's  population,  be  careful.  O.  Henry 
had  a  hero  who  foiled  a  South-American 
censor  by  sending  a  telegram  in  slang,  but 
manifestly  this  will  never  do  for  the  Rus- 
sian cable.  "  Kick  in,  or  nix  on  the  stuff,  " 
will  not  reach  the  Russian  from  whom  you 
wish  advance  payment. 

"Do  not  use  too  many  figures  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  text.  A  cipher  story  can  lie 
told  in  figures." 

To  cable  "Ship  2,987,642  sables,  14,- 
444,982  otters,  and  98,745,932  arctic  foxes," 
would  be  to  court  suspicion.  The  censor, 
looking  in  his  book  on  the  fur  census,  would 
know  that  there  are  not  so  many  arctic 
foxes  and  he  would  see  at  once  that  your 
telegram  meant  "Now  is  the  time  to  blow 
up  Vladivostok."  Cut.  down  your  orders 
when  the  numbers  art*  suspiciously  large  in- 
frequent. 

"  Do  not  be  laconic.  Short  messages  sound 
very  mysterious  to  (lie  censor.  Spend  a  little 
more  money  and  make  the  story  complete." 

This  rule  will  have  the  unreserved  ap- 
proval of  stockholders  in  cable  companies. 
Be  chatty  if  necessary.  An  "Off  agin,  on 
agin,  gone  agin,  Finnigan "  cablegram 
might  produce  brainstorms  in  the  Czar's 
secret-service  bureau . 

"  Do  not  use  higlily  technical  terms,  l.v.,  words 
not  generally  known  or  which  can  not  be  readily 
found  in  the  dictionary." 

If  you  are  making  up  an  order  for  a 
Russian  house  and  want  to  know  whether 
it  wants  the  dimethylauilin  mixed  with 
methylauthraquinone  or  prefers  a  com- 
pound containing  a  dash  of  nitrotoluolene- 
diamin,  put  it  in  words  of  one  syllable. 
Better  still,  after  making  over  the  query 
into  its  simplest  form,  have  your  stenog- 
rapher translate  it  into  Russian. 
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'-pHAT  dainty  booklet,  "You  Just 
-*-  Know  She  Wears  Them,"  pub- 
lished by  the  McCallum  Hosiery 
Company,  is  printed  on  Strathmore 
Quality  Papers. 

There  is  something  about  the  soft,  ex- 
quisite texture  of  these  Strathmore  Papers 
that  is  in  keeping  with  the  femininity 
of  silk  hose  and  the  luxuriousness  of 
McCallum  Silk  Hose. 

McCallum  found  the  papers  that  say  his  say. 

"Paper  Does  Express"  is  the  name  of  a  graphic  dem- 
onstration of  Strathmore  Expressiveness.  "Selective 
Mailings"  is  another  Strathmore  publication  with 
an  important  message  to  advertisers,  great  and 
small.  Both  booklets  are  free  upon  request. 
Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


more 


aoers 


<p 


"You  have  a  Printer  who  knows" 


100 


GENUINE 

from   factory 


Havana  SccoiuJs  $  0 15 

Direct  To   YOU  By  Ex.  or  Parcel  Post  Prepaid     fm0 


% 


Made  of  Imported  Havana  I'uadura.  fromour  own  plantations  in  Cuba — leaves  that  an*  too  short 
10  roll  into  our  ISC  cigars,  rhey're  not  pretty,  no  bands  or  decorations,  but  you  don't  smoke  looks 
Customers  call  them  "Diamonds  in  the  Rough."  All  4  '-i  in.  long.  Only  100  at  this  "Get  Acquainted" 
price.  Money  refunded  it  you  don't  receive  at  least  double  alue.  When  ordering,  specify  mild, 
medium  or  strong.  Your  check  accepted.  Our  references.  Dun's  or  Brad  street's  or  an\  Bank 
To  each  purchaser  of  lOO  Edwin's  fJennlne  Havana  Seconds,  we  will  extend  the  privilege  of  ordering,  for  GU«- 
additional,  one  Of  BdwIn^»**StHPI*E  C  INKS"  con  taintne  one  sample  cicar  each  of  onr  \"2  Revt  Sellers —  all  Rar^aln 


Largest  Mail  Order  Cigar^^^^^^^Hot/se  /n  The  World 

EDWIN  CIGAR  CO.   Dept N°  2  ^SS5&^2358  2342  Third Ave..NewYork 

IV/ienlnNe^rorA  SAVE MOW£r  toy  Patmitizmg  *my  of  the  IOO  £DW/Ar  Retail Stores 
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THE  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Profit  or  loss  in  business  is  largely  a 
question  of  bookkeeping.  You  are 
not  "making  money"  unless  there  is 
more  money  coming  in  than  there  is 
going  out.  And  the  bookkeeper  can- 
not keep  at  top-notch  mental  and 
physical  condition  unless  he  eats  food 
that  replenishes  the  daily  waste  of 
cissue  and  energy. 

Shredded 
Wheat 


is  the  favorite  food  of  men  and  women  whose 
t mployment  calls  for  long  continued  mental 
concentration  with  little  physical  exercise. 
It  is  more  easily  digested  and  is  a  better- 
balanced  ration  than  meat  or  starchy  vege- 
tables. It  supplies  the  maximum  of  nutri- 
ment with  the  least  tax  upon  the  eliminating 
organs.  For  breakfast  or  lunch  eat  one  or 
two  Biscuits  with  hot  milk  and  a  little  cream. 
Delicious  with  baked  apples,  sliced  bananas 
or  other  fruits. 

Made  only  by 

The   Shredded    Wheat   Company 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


"Successful  Teaching"   &&&?££ 

ing  in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  "Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
trom  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Deaf  Persons 

■   r  bring  electrical  and 
othi  nd  thai  the 

OTOPHONE 

in  the  thinsr  In  aids  to  h< 
No  cumbersome  wirfs.no  battel  y . 
nail,    rompart     innti  , 
■ 
Reproduces  natural  voice 
.rry  effectively;  do  "buz- 

/in«."    Manufactured  in  our  gnr- 

Kical     instrument     department . 

I  ALoff>rand  testimonial 

'■■'** rent  yon. 

In  writing-  t/wiay  for  JlluHtrut-d 

booklet,  plea  1  book 

17. 


I 


^3c^(^t<mrt^ 


OPTICIAN 

Mfr».  8ortr)cal  ImrtriimenU  and  Electrical  Appliance? 
237  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Wrong  Line.— He— "  Each  hour  1 
spend  with  you  is  like  a  pearl  to  me." 
She — "  Aw,  quit  stringing  me." — Jester. 


Necessity. — He—"  People  are  saying 
you  married  me  for  my  money." 

She — "  Well,  I  had  to  give  them  some 
reason." — Chicago  Herald. 


Well  Combined. — -"  Do  their  lives  blend 
well?  " 

'  Very.  She  has  the  gray  matter,  and 
he  has  the  long  green." -—The  Lamb. 


Particular. — Boarding-house  Mistbess 
— "  What  part  of  the  ohioken  do  vou 
wish?  " 

Freshman — "  Some  of  the  meat,  please." 
— Pelican. 


Slight  Error. — "What  is  the  price  of 
this  embroidered  skirt?  " 

'"  Madam  will  find  the  skirts  on  the  next 
table — that  which  she  has  is  the  new  cape 
collar  !  " — Chicago  Herald. 


Egotism. — Unlucky  Motorist  iha\in» 
killed  the  lady's  pet  puppy) — "  Madam, 
I  will  replace  the  animal." 

Indignant  Owner — •"  Sir,  you  flatter 
yourself." — London  Opinion . 


Bringing  Trouble. — "  That  fellow  cer- 
tainly is  a  dub." 

"  For  why?  " 

"  1  told  him  I  bossed  in.\  wife,  and  lie 
went  and  told  my  wife."     The  Lamb. 


Not  Her  Job. — He  was  a  young  sub- 
altern. One  evening  the  Sister  had  just 
finished  making  him  comfort  a  hie  for  the 
night,  and  before  going  off  duty  asked: 
"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  sou  before 
I  leave?  " 

Dear  little  Two  Stars  replied:  •  Well, 
yes!  I  should  like  scry  much  to  be  kissed 
good-night." 

Sister  rustled  to  the  door,  ".lust  wait 
till  [  call  ttie  orderly,"  she  said.  "Iledoes 
all  the  rough  work  here."   -London  Opinion. 


His  Plan. — An  Irishman  who  was  rather 
too  fond  of  strong  drink  was  asked  by  the 
parish  priest : 

"  M  \  son,  how  do  you  expect  to  get  into 
Heaven?" 

The  Irishman  replied: 

"  Shure,  and  that's  aisy  !  When  I  get 
to  the  gates  of  Heaven  I'll  open  the  door 
and  shut  the  door,  and  open  the  door  and 
shut  the  door,  an'  keep  on  doing  that  till 
St.  Peter  gets  impatient  and  says,  'For 
goodness'  sake,  Mike,  either  come  in  or 
stay  out!"— Tit-Bits. 


A  Recipe.— An  Irishman  who  is  noted 
for  hie  wit  went  into  a  public-house  the 

other  day  and  called  for  a  glass  of  beer. 
The  tumbler  was  not  full  enough  for  Pat's 
satisfaction,  so  he  quietly  asked  the  publi- 
can how  many  barrels  of  beer  he  sold  in 
a  week. 

"Ten,"  replied  the  publican. 

"  I  think,"  replied  Pat,  "  if  yer  stand  me 
a  pint  I  could  put  ye/,  on  a  plan  to  sell 
eleven  barrels  a  week." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  landlord,  handing 
hi'n  a  pini .    "  How  now  am  I  to  do  it  ?  " 

Pat,  taking  a  big  drink  at  his  new  pint, 
"  Always  fill  your  glasses." — Tit-Bita. 


Makes  Healthy  Feet 

The  Coward  Shoe  by 
relieving  all  strain  on  the 
bony  framework  of  the 
arch  and  allowing  per- 
fect freedom  to  the  foot 
muscles  makes  healthy, 
comfortable  feet. 

If  you  have  any  form 
of  foot  trouble  you  need 
the  Coward  Shoe.  Write 
for  catalog  today. 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 

New  York 


1 

I 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  DOORCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universally  used  in  thefinest  homes  and  offices 
iliiiiiinhouttliecoiiiitry.  They  are  made  in  sections. comhin 
int.'  practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Aliove  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
$1.25,  leg  base  if  i.  v  combination  complete  $8.00.  Other 
stvhs  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
ol  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable-  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  ior  new  Catalogue  23- M. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mfr9.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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Candor. — Fiance — "  And  will  Bobby 
be  sorry  when  I  marry  his  sister?  " 

Bobby — "  Yes,  I  will,  'cause  1  like  you." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Watchful  Waking. — Patient — "  What 
would  you  recommend  for  somnambu- 
lism? " 

Doctor — "  Well,  as  a  lasY  resort,  you 
might  try  insomnia." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Precaution. — "  You  make  your  heroines 
singularly  unattractive,  old  chap." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  to  do  it,  and  I  pre- 
sume it  hurts  my  vogue.  But  my  wife  is  a 
trifle  jealous  and — you  know — safety  first." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Broke  Even. — "  While  I  was  watching 

the    ticker   some    of   my    stock   went    up 

twenty  points." 

"  Then  you  made  a  lot  of  money?  " 
'  No.    1  came  out  about  even.    You  sec, 

my  wife  was  at  the  milliner's  at  the  same 

time." — The  Lamb. 


Effective. — Pa — "  At  last  I've  found  a 
way  to  make  that  young  scamp  of  ours 
stop  winking  his  eyes." 

Ma—"  Really?  " 

Pa — "  Yes;  I'll  show  him  the  article 
in  this  science  magazine  where  it  says  that 
every  time  we  wink  we  give  the  eye  a 
bath." — Buffalo  Express. 


New  Disguise. — "  I  was  preparing  to 
shave  a  chap  the  other  afternoon,"  says 
a  head  barber.  "  I  had  trimmed  his  hair, 
and  from  such  talk  as  1  had  had  with  him 
I  judged  him  to  be  an  easy-going,  un- 
excitable  sort  of  fellow.  But  suddenly  bis 
manner  changed.  Out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  he  had  seen  a  man  enter  whose  ap- 
pearance upset  him. 

"  Hurry,  George  !  "  he  muttered  to  me. 
'  Lather  to  the  eyes — quick,  quick!  Hen- 
comes  my  tailor!" — Tit-Bits. 


Unfair — The  employerof  a  Polish  servant 
maid  who  has  learned  to  speak  English  was 
telling  of  her  experiences  with  the  tele- 
phone. After  its  use  was  explained  to  her 
she  was  eager  to  answer  every  call.  One 
day  a  ring  came  and  she  jumped  to  the 
instrument. 

'  Hello  !  "  came  from  the  receiver. 

"  Hello !  "  answered  the  girl,  flushed 
with  pride  at  being  able  to  give  the  proper 
answer. 

"  Who  is  this?  "  continued  the  voice. 

"  I  don't  know! "  exclaimed  the  maid.  "  I 
can't  see  you." — Philadelphia  Public  Led 'ger. 


One  on  His  Honor. — A  police  magistrate 
in  Cleveland  was  disposing  of  cases  at  the 
rate  of  about  two  a  minute,  with  great 
exactness  and  dignity,  being  judge,  jury, 
and  attorney,  all  in  one. 

"  Then  you  are  sure  you  recognize  this 
linen  coat  as  the  one  stolen  from  you?  " 
he  said  to  a  complainant. 

"  Yes,  your  Honor." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  is  yours?  " 

"  You  can  see  that  it  is  of  a  peculiar 
make,  your  Honor,"  replied  the  witness. 
'  That  is  the  way  I  know  it." 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,"  shouted  the  jus- 
tice, turning  to  a  closet  back  of  him  and 
producing  a  similar  coat,  "  that  there  are 
others  like  it?  " 

'  Indeed  I  am,"  replied  the  witness,  still 
more  placidly.  "  I  had  two  stolen." — 
Case  and  Comment. 


Exposition  Building,  Erie,  Pa 


Board 


Architect,  Jos.  Lee,  Erie,  Pa. 


NOW  the  Stucco  Building  is  Preferred 

Stucco  is  admittedly  an  artistic  and  attractive  exterior  finish.  And  now  it 
can  be  made  lasting  and  economical.  Bishopric  Board  makes  it  possible. 
How?  By  applying  principles  that  ages  of  actual  use  in  building  construc- 
tion have  proven  the  most  efficient. 

First,  your  stucco  mixture  must  be  right.  This  is  important  but  easily  accomplished  if  correct 
instructions  are  followed — our  catalog  contains  full  information  about  mixing  stucco. 


Now  apply  it  properly  on  a  background  of 
Bishopric  Board.  Note  how  it  is  anchored  to 
the  background!  Those  dovetailed  joints  be- 
tween the  lash  clinch  the  stucco — it  can't  let 
go!  And  nails  through  every  lath  hold  the 
Bishopric  Board  firmly  and  securely  to  the 
building.  There  is  no  breaking  away  and 
sagging,  causing  the  stucco  to  crack  and 
chip  off. 

The  lath  in  Bishopric  Board  are  thoroughly 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Co. 
909  Este  Avenue.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


creosoted  and  imbedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic  on 
a  background  of  heavy  fibre  board,  making  a 
fire-resisting  combination  that  is  proof  against 
vermin,  changes  in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Bishopric  Board  is  the  one  background  that 
insulates  the  building  and  makes  it  warmer 
in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Finally,  Bishopric  Board,  under  the  severest 
scientific  tests  and  in  actual  use,  has  proved 
its  superiority. 


BISHOPRIC 


BOARD 


Send  for  free  samples  and  book  "Built 
on  the  Wisdom  of  Ages."  It  tells 
about  Bishopric  Board  and  gives  scien  - 
tific  tests.  It  illustrates  Bishopric  homes 
and  other  buildings  and  gives  letters 
from  builders,  architects  and  users. 


Clysmic  > 


Because  it  is  a  delicious  sparkling  spring 
water  for  the  table — also  a  corrective  in 
all    acidosis    conditions    of    the   system. 

15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


WAUKESHA, 
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Not  One  Tobacco — but  a  Blend 

of  Several  Tobaccos 

Of  course  a  pipe-smoke  made  of  several  choice  tobac- 
cos, skilfully  blended,  tastes  better  than  a  pipe-smoke 
made  of  any  one  choice  tobacco  alone.  But  you'll 
never  fully  realize  how  MUCH  more  richness  and  "char- 
acter" and  mildness  a  blend  can  give  you  until  you  have 
actually  smoked  the  Harmony  blend  in  your  own  pipe. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  enclose  15  cents  in  stamps,  for  the 
full-sized  2-ounce  tin,  postage  prepaid.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.. 
2r2  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

HARMONY 


A  PIPE    BLEND 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     Is  needed   In 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


EXPERT 

Stenographic  Help 
for  Employers 

Voii'.vill^reatlysiniplifyyouremploymentproblem 
and  assure  for  yourself  highly  competent  Steno- 
graphic help  by  communicating  with  the  under- 
d.  This  plan  involves  absolutely  no  cost  and 
will  obligate  you  in  no  way  whatever.    It  is  a 

Mutual  Advantage  Plan 

which  simply  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  get 

touch  with  highly-trained,  genuinely  efficient 

Shorthand  Writers  whenever  you  have  an  opening 

f'ir  them. 

Highly  Efficient  Shorthand 
Writers  Only 

are  recommended     graduates  of  the  Rose  Expert 

Sfou  will  not  rind  the  people 

mend  to  1*j  gradual-  me  '  short 

time  metlv  ungmen  and  women  qualified 

todot  ipid  and  accurate  work.    It  matters 

business  is  or  where  located,  if  ■  ou 

h  help  no  -my  future  time, 

1  ire— using  your  busi  <>nery 

when  writing. 

NO  EXPENSE  OR  OBLIGATION 

Address  ROBERT  F.  ROSE 

™.  of  FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Are..  New  York 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


fGARS 


-MADE  AT  KEY  WEST.-— 


Each  Memo  Separati 


Tear 
out  when 
attended 
to 


$ 


1 


POST  PAID 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which,  when  attended  to,  ia 

lorn  out.      r.tve  notes  only.    No  searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 

Bverytblns  ready  For  Instant  reference.    Handy  pocket  in  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 

■a      .  „,     ,   .        .  Bin.  X  5  fa.  3  1-2  In.  x  7  in. 

mfl  mark  feather  .         $1.00  .  $1  2r, 

!f  or  Seal  Grain  Cowhide        l.Mj        ...        .     ]  7r, 
■>■■  Smj  or  Morocco  .         2.00      ,       .       *    2  r,o 

ladies'  Shopping  Reminder.  2  3-1  In.  x  :|  M  in!, 
with  pencil  and  extra  filler,  $1.00 

„,      „  ..  Kxlra  Filler. 

Size  B,3  in    x  B  In.  (four  coupons  to  ft,.   pflffo)  70c  ,,.  ,  ,],,, 

Size  A.  3  1-2  in.  x7  in.  (six  coupons  to  the  pair*!  tine  nerdoz 

Size  L,  23-4  In.  X28-4  In.  (three  coupons  to  the  paifejOOcp  - 

Name  in  (told  on  rover    26c  I 

If  not  at  your  stationer's,  order  from  us 

ISUt&ionen  writ*) 

Robinson  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  L,,  Weatfield,  Mam. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

February  15.— London  states  that  British 
trench-raids  in  the  West  have  netted  a 
gain  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  along 
a  six-mile  fiont  since  the  beginning 
of  the  new  year. 

February  16. — Four  lines  of  French 
trenches,  on  a  front  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  a  half-mile  deep,  are  taken 
by  the  Germans  near  the  Butte  du 
Mesnil,  in  Champaigne.  The  Crown 
Prince's  army  takes  858  prisoners  in 
the  operation.  A  big  offensive  is  be- 
lieved to  be  near  at  hand. 

February  17.— The  British  strike  the  Ger- 
man lines  on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre, 
and  achieve  an  advance  of  half  a  mile 
on  a  two-mile  front.  A  number  of 
prisoners  are  brought  in. 

February  18.— After  a  desperate  battle  in 
the  Miraumont  region,  the  British 
succeed  in  repelling  three  German  at- 
tacks on  recently  won  ground.  Heavy 
losses  are  reported  from  both  sides. 
The  number  of  prisoners  taken  the  day 
before  is  announced  as  773  German 
officers  and  privates. 

February  19.— Verdun  is  the  scene  of  an- 
other artillery-duel  as  the  French  guns 
shatter  the  German  fortifications  at 
Damloup,  near  Fort-  Vaux.  Many 
Allied  raids  are  reported  from  Armen- 
tieres,  Messines,  and  Souchez. 

February  20.— A  British  attack  in  the 
vicinity  of  Messines  is  unsuccessful, 
says  Berlin,  and  a  few  prisoners  are 
taken  by  the  Teutons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  report  damaging  Ger- 
man defenses  near  Armentieres  and 
Ypres,  as  well  as  near  Hill  304  in  the 
Verdun  sector. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

February  15.— In  Galicia,  east  of  Lemberg, 
the  Russians  thwart  a  German  move 
to  blow  up  a  number  of  trenches.  The 
mines,  which  were  in  n tidiness,  were 
seized  by  the  Russians  and  the  occu- 
pants taken   prisoners. 

February  17—  Fighting  on  the  Roumanian 
front  is  resumed  in  an  indecisive  battle 
in  the  Karpathians,  near  the  Trotus 
Valley. 

February  18. — Russian  troops  capture  a 
lull  near  Tergu  Ocna  at  bayonet  point 
without  firing  a  shot,  says  London, 
reporting  the  day's  events  in  the  East. 
A  number  of  prisoners  are  also  taken. 

February  20. — Konitza,  near  the  Albanian 
border  in  western  Greece,  is  occupied  by 
two  Italian  battalions,  since  the  Greek 
authorities  move  southward  to  Janina. 

"general 
February  15. — Word  is  received  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  concerning  a  sea-fight  in  which 
the  British  cruiser  Amethyst  met  three 
German  raiders.  After  a  short,  fight  the 
raiders  withdrew  damaged.  The  action 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  about  125 
miles  off  Fernando  de  Noronha. 

The  day's  losses  in  the  German  r/-boat 
campaign  are  set  at  0  boats,  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  7,042. 

The  Italian  troops  operating  in  Mace- 
donia win  hack  Hill  1050,  northeast  of 
Monastir.  It  was  lost  to  the  Teutons 
a,  lew  days  before. 

February   Hi.  -Great  Britain  announces  a 

newly  mined  zone  off  I  he  coast-  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  and  Denmark,  ami 
warns  ships  to  avoid  that,  territory  as 
dangerous.  The  exit  to  the  Atlantic  of 
German  //-boats  is  blocked  by  the 
spreading  of  mines  here. 
Seven  more  ships  are  sunk  by  German 
(/-boats,  bringing  Hie  tonnage  loss  for 
the  day  up  to  <),5W>. 


The 


3ey,  the  new  Turkish  Grand  Vi- 

,nnounces  ill  an  address  that  the 

are  ready   to  fight  to  the  last 

0  retain  Constantinople.  A  large 
rom  Germany  is  reported  to  have 
loated  by  the  Porte. 

17. — Only  three  ships  are  reported 
to-day  by  U-boats,  with  a  total 
sje  loss  of  6,469. 

itish  tighten  their  hold  on  Kut- 
ara  by  taking  more  fortifications 
)  Tigris,  with  '2,000  prisoners,  and 
war-material.  The  fall  of  Kut  is 
ed  to  be  near. 

18.— A  tonnage  loss  of  12,000 
s  reported  for  the  day,  altho  only 
ships  are  sunk.  One  of  them  was 
rge  British  liner  Worcestershire. 
officially  announced  at  Berlin  that 
ibmarine  in  the  North  Sea  sank 
cruisers  and  a  transport  of  an 
jate  of  51,800  tons  in  a  single  day. 
ies  in  the  German  Army  since 
irst  of  January  are  totaled  at 
i  troops,   exclusive   of   Colonials. 

the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
an  losses  have  been  4,087,692 
,  wounded,  and  missing,  according 
nglish  compilation  from  official 
an  lists. 

eek  legation  at  Washington  hears 
lue  to  the  Allies'  blockade  many 
:s  are  starving,  and  a  number  of 
s  from  lack  of  food  are  reported 
the  various  provinces.  The  popu- 
,  it  is  said,  are  forced  to  live  on 
and  herbs,  and  epidemics  are  rap- 
preading  throughout  the  country. 

■  19.— The  British  attack  the 
sh  troops  at  Sannaiyat,  and  occu- 
ro  lines  on  a  frontage  of  300  yards 
40  yards  respectively,  on  the  Left 
of  the  Tigris.  The  Ticks  launch 
counter-attacks  and  ultimately 
the  enemy  back  to  their  original 
ons. 

hears  that  the  German  Zeppelin- 
on    London    have    been    discon- 

1  as  unprofitable,  as  was  done 
time  ago  in  the  case  of  Paris. 

la's    losses    due    to    /"-boats    total 
ships,    of    a    gross    tonnage    of 
[). 

ar-measures  are  reported  passed 
L6  Indian  and  Australian  govern- 
i  prohibiting  the  departure  of 
in  or  children  for  Europe  under 
ircumstances  whatever. 

•  20.  -The  British  War  Office  takes 
ssion    of   all    the    Leather   in    the 

(I  Kingdom,  as  well  as  seizing  all 
d  stocks  of  raw  jute. 
mloit  of  a  Russian  submarine, 
ting  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  sinking 
vessels,  is  reported  from  London, 
unber  of  ships  sunk  by  {/-boats 
g  the  day   is  announced  as  but 

with    an    aggregate    tonnage    of 
The    grand    total    of    tonnage 

since    February    t    amounts   to 
21  tons,  vested  in  12s  boats. 
itish  take  a  Turkish  garrison  at  a 

near    Bir    el     Hassana,     on     the 
peninsula. 

•  21.  London  announces  that  the 
of  Plymouth  has  been  closed  to 
al  \essels. 

TEUTON- AM  KU1C  AN    [MBBOQLIO 

i     If). — The    arrival     of    former 

issador  Gerard  is  announced  from 
.  with  the  added  news  that  he  will 
for  home  as  soon  as  arrangements 
e  made. 

?r  Whitlock  notifies  tin-  Adminis- 
>n  that  the  American  Bag  was  not 
ed  down  in  Brussels,  but  that  the 
uui  authorities  merely  "requested" 
moral  from  the  Legation. 
reports  the  liberation  of  the  Ameri- 
earnen  who  were  brought  in  by  the 
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Read  the  Book — Visit  the  Show 

Solve  Your  Office  Problems ! 

Send  for  the  New.  Business  Guide — "The  Book  of  Better  Business".    It 

illustrates  the  modern  office  appliances,  methods  and  systems  that  will  help  you  get  your  office  work 
done — easier  and  better. 

Then  visit  "The  Better  Business  Show"  in  your  city.    There  you  will 

see  how  these  appliances  and  systems  are  saving  time,  money  and  worry  for  hundreds  of  businesses 
and  business  executives.  Your  Art  Metal  dealer  is  staging  this  Business  Show  during  March.  Go  there 
for  office  helps.  He  is  also  specially  demonstrating 

Art  (Tietal 

Steel  Office  Furniture  and  Files 

Art  Metal  makes  its  appeal  to  business  men  because  it  is  built  of  STEEL — and  STEEL  can't  bum. 
It  combines  the  beauty  of  wood  with  the  strength  of  STEEL.  There's  an  Art  Metal  STEEL  file,  or 
desk,  or  safe,  etc.,  for  everyman's  office — for  your  office.  At  the  Business  Show,  note  the  rubber-tired 
ease  with  which  Art  Metal  files  move  in-and-out. 

„      Send  the  Coupon  for  this  New  Business  Guide 

"The  Book  of  Better  Business" — 96  pages,  graphically  illustrated.  Secure  a  keener  grip  on  your  office 
detail  work.  Lay  out  your  office  to  save  floor  space,  and  get  better  lighting;  file  safely  and  find  surely. 
This  book  will  help  you  accomplish  these  things.  And  it  tells  the  stoiy 
of  STEEL,  a  story  every  business  man  should  know. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  50c,  but  it  will  be  sent  free  if  you  will  send 
the  coupon  —  or  write  for  it  on  your  letterhead.    When  you  receive 
the  book  you  will  be  told  where  you  can  see  the  Better  Business  Show 
in  your  city.    Address  Dep't  D-9. 

ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 

39  Metallic  Ave. ,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  „,-**' 
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SendFoi 

Booh 
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on,wbrio*  %,  frame*,  hardware,  pir*.  putter 
and  TAWtine  material,  f<rthla  pretty,  roomy  bung- 
alow, tatlsfnction  FuamnteeJ— «w  money  back. 
This  meana  gnat  raving  over  regular  priced. 

Send  for  "Book  of  Homes/'  Free  ] 

Bfiutlful   book— fall  of  w-oderfxl  Vi 
I      pUns.    FR1  E   plim    ni*   cs  .mu< 

Haw  York  Chicago  Kansas  City  J 

Ft.  Worth        Portland,  Ore. 

WRITE  BOCSE  NEAREST  YOU. 


KEEP   YOUR    CHILDREN 
STRONG     AND    WELL 


and  give  them  a  fair  start  in  life  on  the  road  to  1 
nes>  .\nH   success.      Every  mother  should  leant  how 
t.>  accomplish  t!  ng 

The  Health  Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

—  Kscher,  M  TV.   an  aui 

the  eua  sad   vreU-betitsj  ■■:    t 
advises    and    Informs  y  u  ronecrni 

Clothing,    feeding,    llM   treat)  >h   ailment* 

and  will    b>  an      til  I    111    rvo-v 

istars,     a  book  that  ^ 
over  and  ova*  again. 

tains  i  wonderful  amount  of  very  fine  practical  knowl- 
edge .  .  Tha  information  given  in  it  is  of  the  kind  that 
dedans  dividends.'* — Charlotte  Medical  Journal. 

"Will  bo  a  I* -on  to  manv  a  puzzled  parent  and  mar  assist  in 
Barfo;  the  lives  of  thousands  of  little  ones." — 'Brooklyn 
Citizen.       l'.'ino,  cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.25;  by  mail.  $1.37. 

Funk  &  Was/nails  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Atc,  N.  Y. 


SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs  with  regard 
to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the 
days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  present  time.  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Mag- 
nus; authorized  translation  from  the  Germau.  edited  by  Dr.  Julius 
L.  Salinger,     lJmo.  Cloth.  J 14  •  ages.     $1.00.  net;  postpaid  $1.10. 
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She  was  sixty  before 
she  played  cards 

OF  COURSE,  her  children  played  but  she  always  thought  that  she  never 
could  tell  one  card  from  another.  One  day  when  she  had  tired  of 
reading  and  crocheting,  her  son  taught  her  to  play  solitaire.  Now 
she  takes  keen  pleasure  in  almost  any  game  that  the  young  folks  suggest. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  young  old  people  like  her  and  perhaps  the 
most  important  factor  in  converting  them  to  the  innocent  recreation  of 
card  playing  is 

BICYCLES6 

Bicycle  Cards  satisfy  and  delight  everybody. 
The  beginner  finds  them  easy  to  shuffle  and 
deal  because  of  their  air-cushion  finish;  and 
helpful  in  learning  to  play  because  of  their  club 
indexes.  The  experienced  player  is  so  ac-  I 
customed  to  their  feel  and  appearance  that  I 

any  game  loses  its  fascination  without 
them.  In  every  detail  they  have  the  quali- 
ty that  cards  should  have  but  they  are  so 
inexpensive  that  everybody  can  use  them 
all  the  time. 

Congress  Cards — The  deluxe  brand  for 
social  play.  Art  backs  of  famous  paintings 
in  full  color.  Gold  edges.  Air-cushion  finish. 

"The  Official  Rules 
of  Card  Games"— Set- 
tles every  disputed  point. 
Teaches  you  all  the  new 
games.  250  pages — Sub- 
stantially bound.  New,  re- 


vised edition.  Send 
15c  in  stamps  and  _, 
you  will  receive 
it  post  paid.  Ad- 
dress The  U.  S. 
Playing   Card 
Co.,  Dept  D  4 
Cincinnati, 

[    Ohio,  or 

\  Toronto,  Canada 


A  New  Book  That  Shows  III  TYPEWRITERS  ISK  JTtS 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance  ' 


Just  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
PocketSize,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequenUy 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modem  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works,it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  5J<  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Foak  «V  Wagnalls  Company.  354-360  Foorth  Aye.,  New  York 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

anlj    command    Mfc   nalarias.     Thousands  of  firms 
"•m.    Only  2,000    Certlfled    Public   Accountants  fn  U.  S.      Many 
*re  rarnmar  X  *lr.  you  rjuirjcjy  by  mall  Id 

spar*  time  for  C,  V .  A.  Examination  n  exMUtlvfl  accounting  nositiona. 
Kno-wl^risfp  of  fcookkeepino*  unnecessary  t«  beertn — we  prepare  yoa 
from  (tround  op.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
M,  «  .  ':  V  A  -r  --Wr<-o>r7  Itlinofa  SUte  Board  of  Kxamlncr*  In 
-tancTf.and  larjre  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  f*» — easy  terms. 
Write  now  foi  fr«a  booh  Of  Accountancy  facta. 
La  Sail*  Cxtanalon  University,  Dept.  3B2-H,  Chicago,  III, 


Up-to-date  machines  of  standard 
makes— Remingtons,  etc.,  thoroughly 
rebuilt,  trademarked  and  guaranteed 
the  same  aa  new.  We  operate  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  factories  In  the  world.. 
Kfflclent  service  through  Branch  Stores] 
in  leading  cities  lnsiues  satisfaction. 
Send   today  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Bow-Legs  and  Knock-Knees  Unsightly 

Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  with  and  without  the  Perfect 
Leg  Forms. 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 

140  N.  Mayfield  Arenne,  Austin,  Chicago,  III. 


Prof.  Genunf, 
English 


Home  Study  Courses 

Over  One  Hundred  Home  Study  Courses 
under  professors  in  Harvard,  Brown, 
Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 
Academic  and  Preparatory,  Literary, 
Agricultural,  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Civil  Service  Departments. 
750  page  catalogue  tree.     Write  today. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 
Dept.  60_ Springfield.  Mass. 


Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain, Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.S..  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  without  question 

3  SIZES-- SMALL  for  Children.  MEDIUM  and  I.ARC.K 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  Request  • 

SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  HIOOLEBURQ,  VA„  BOX  12 


steamer  Yarrowdale.  The  American 
Government  had  sent  repeated  demands 
for  this  action. 

February  16. — London  avers  that  Ameri- 
cans have  been  told  to  leave  Austria, 
but  Washington  denies  the  report,  and 
makes  every  effort  to  avert  a  break  with 
the  Dual  Empire. 

February  17. — Capt.  Charles  A.  Polack, 
of  the  German-Lloyd  liner  Kronprin- 
zessin  Cecilie,  admits  that  the  vessel  was 
disabled  by  her  crew  under  secret  orders, 
when  all  were  in  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  marshal.  The  order  was  re- 
ceived from  Hoboken  on  January  31, 
before  the  German-American  rupture. 
Secretary  Lansing  informs  Swiss  Minister 
Paul  Ritter,  in  charge  of  German  affairs, 
that  it  can  not  indorse  the  supplement 
to  the  treaties  of  1799-1828  as  proposed 
by  the  German  authorities.  An  unfair 
advantage  to  Germany  in  the  event  of 
war  is  given  as  the  reason. 

February  18. — The  entrance  to  New  York 
harbor  is  reported  closed  by  a  steel 
protection  net  to  be  in  use  during  the 
night  and  so  arranged  that  no  ships 
may  pass  during  the  dark  period.  The 
barrier  is  located  in  the  Narrows.  A 
similar  net  protects  the  harbor  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Warning  from  the  German  Government 
reaches  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
arming  of  American  merchantmen  will 
be  regarded  as  a  warlike  move  at  Berlin. 
The  German  aim  is  construed  to  be  a 
general  tie-up  of  American  shipping. 

February  20. — Ambassador  Penfield  is  re- 
ported to  have  delivered  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Vienna  a  request  for  a  restate- 
ment of  Austria's  position  on  the  t/-boat 
question,  with  special  emphasis  on 
whether  the  Ancona  pledges  are  to  be 
kept  or  not. 
It  is  unofficially  said  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government  is  one  with 
Germany  on  the  submarine  question, 
and  will  carry  out  her  unlimited  warfare 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

FOREIGN 

AFFAIRS   IN   CUBA 

February  15. — Several  vessels  of  the  Cuban 
Navy  escape  from  Santiago  and  remain 
loyal  to  tho  Administration.  Hope  is 
entertained  in  Havana  that  the  rebels 
may  soon  bo  driven  out,  as  battling  is 
reported  in  progress  between  the 
factions  in  the  Province  of  Camaguey. 

February  16. — The  Cuban  rebels  are  twice 
beaten  by  the  Government  troops  at 
Hoyo  Colorado,  near  Havana.  The 
rebels  are  now  said  to  be  in  retreat, 
after  several  have  been  killed.  Four 
American  war-ships  are  reported  to  be 
on  the  way  to  the  island  to  aid  restoring 
order  and  protect  American  interests. 

February  17. — Havana  announces  a  series 
of  unimportant  engagements  between 
the  rebels  and  the  loyalists,  with  the 
general  effect  of  quieting  the  uprising 
in  a  measure. 

February  18. — The  American  mine-layer 
San  Francisco  arrives  at  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  An  agreement  with  the  Military 
Governor  is  made  by  the  Commander 
not  to  permit  Menocal  vessels  to  enter 
the  harbor,  providing  that  it  is  not 
mined  or  blockaded  by  a  sunken  ship. 

February  19. — An  American  note  is  sent 
to  the  President  of  Cuba  to  the  effect 
that  the  Administration  will  support 
the  legally  constituted  government  under 
General  Menocal,  that  the  insurreclo 
government  will  not  be  tolerated,  and 
that  the  rebels  will  be  held  responsible 
for  properly  damages  due  to  fighting 
or  rioting. 

GENERAL 

February  L6.  Octave  Mirabeau,  the  noted 
French,  author,  dies  in   Paris,  aged  67. 
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The  death  of  Mme.  Rodin,  one-month 
bride  of  the  sculptor,  is  also  reported 
from  the  French  capital. 
February  18. — Col.  Benjamin  Puente, 
War  Minister  of  Peru,  submits  his 
resignation  to  the  President  of  that 
republic.     No  reason  is  published. 

Emile  Carolus-Duran,  noted  French 
painter  and  member  of  the  Institute, 
dies  in  Paris,  aged  78. 

February  20. — Berlin  reports  that  1,500 
persons  were  killed  and  more  than 
.'J,000  injured  in  a  munitions-factory 
explosion  at  Archangel,  Russia.  The 
damage  is  set  at  50,000,000  rubles. 

DOMESTIC 

February  15. — By  a  vote  of  10  to  24  the 
Ohio  Senate  kills  the  move  to  reconsider 
the  recently  passed  suffrage  bill.  The 
measure  is  reported  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  for  signature. 

Three  men,  later  identified  as  the  Ameri- 
can cowboys  recently  captured  at  Haeh- 
ila,  N.  M.,  by  Mexican  raiders,  are  found 
dead  and  mutilated  on  the  Mexican  side 
of  the  border  a  few  miles  away  from  the 
scene  of  the  raid. 

The  first  legislative  move  as  a  result  of 
the  border  mobilization  dissatisfaction 
is  reported  from  New  Mexico  as  the 
State  Senate  receives  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  National  Guard  in  that  State.  The 
( I  uard  is  characterized  as  a  "failure." 
Febnfery  16. — The  chief  railways  in  the 
United  States  vote  an  embargo  to  re- 
lieve the  car-shortage  and  traffic-eonges- 
t  ion  in  the  East  because  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  shippings  due  to  the  German 
submarine  campaign. 

The  tie-up  in  the  New  York  Postmaster 
situation  is  broken  as  President  Wilson 
sends  to  Congress  the  name  of  Thomas 
C.  Patten  for  the  appointment.  The 
suggestion  is  said  to  have  caused  wide- 
spread approval  among  New  York  busi- 
ness men  and  members  of  Tammany 
Hall. 

The  construction  of  another  Government 
wireless  plant  to  link  the  United  States 
with  Tutuila,  Samoa,  by  way  of  Hono- 
lulu is  reported  completed.  Both  plants 
are  now  in  connection  with  the  wireless 
at  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  annual  Post-Office  Appropriation 
Bill  passes  the  House.  It  is  reported 
to  be  of  aid  to  the  prohibition  move- 
ment, since_  it  prohibits  sending  liquor 
or  publications  carrying  liquor  adver- 
tisements into  "dry"  States. 
February  17.— The  rush  to  obtain  citizen- 
ship papers  establishes  a  record  as  more 
than  50,000  applications  are  entered  in 
a  single  day.  The  German-American 
situation  is  considered  the  cause. 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Mexico,  the  remainder 
of  the  National  Guard  now  at  the  border 
is  ordered  home.  The  movement  of 
53,000  militiamen  is  to  begin  in  two 
days,  and  will  occupy  two  weeks  for 
completion. 

February  19.— The  antialien  land  bill, 
recently  killed  in  the  Idaho  State 
Legislature  on  advices  from  Washing- 
ton, is  reintroduced  for  consideration. 

Major-General  Frederick  Funston,  com- 
mander of  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States  Army  and  famous  as 
the  captor  of  Aguinaldo,  dies  suddenly 
of  heart-disease,  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas.     He  was  fifty-one. 

Governor  Lister,  of  Washington,  signs 
the  State  "bone-dry"  bill,  which, 
unless  referred  by  petition  to  the  1918 
election,  becomes  effective  early  in 
June  of  this  year. 

The  House  votes  to  continue  temporarily 
the  present  rule  in  the  Danish  West 
Indies,  and  to  appropriate  §25.000.000 
to  pay  Denmark  for  the  islands. 
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l£ur  Child's  Musical  Future? 

WILL  your  child's  playing  be  a  joy  to  listen  to — 
full  of  beauty  and  feeling  > 

Or  will  it  be  poor  and  indifferent — the  kind  that  no 
one  wants  to  hear? 

Lessons  on  a  good  piano  are  what  make  the  dif- 
ference. A  poor  piano  spoils  the  child's  music-sense; 
teaches  sound  habits  that  are  never  entirely  overcome, 
just  as  a  bad  associate  would  teach  bad  habits. 

Let  your  child  learn  music  with  a  Hallet  &  Davis 
Piano.  Because  it  is  one  of  America's  oldest  pianos. 
Because  its  purity  and  volume  of  tone,  its  correctness 
of  touch,  its  durability  of  construction  all  are  guaran- 
teed by  78  years  of  honored  reputation. 

Before  buying  your  piano,  do  not  fail  to  send  for 
our  catalog  and  prices.   Write  for  them  today. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  company 

151   BoylstonSt.  (Established  1839)  Boston.  Mass. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano 

Highest  Cold  Medal  Awards 
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Big  Business  Knows 

the  good  and  bad  points  of  all  type- 
writers. The  adoption  and  exclusive 
use  by  scores  of  America's  greatest 
institutions  of  the  Model  S 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter 
Is  proof  of  its  superiority.  Get  our 
offer  today  on  the  genuine  factory 
rebuilt  Models. 

Easy  Payments--30  Days'  Trial 
F  ***&***  /*<+    DeskTLD-317 
LtSrJuu   VXZ  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Try  Before  You  Buy 

_No  other  concern  will  oSer  you  such  values  or 

gfQk  such  terms.  Make 

RIDER  I'll  vour  choice  from 

A^NT|EDJ/44  styles 

'colors   and    sizes 
in    the    famous 
"Ranger"  line  of   bicycles 
freight  prepaid  to  your  town, 
ent   on    approval    for    30 
~YS'    FREE    TRIAL. 
From  our  new  1917  catalog 
elect  the  particular  stvle 
of  RANGER    bicycle 
you  desire.    We  pay  re- 
turn charges  if  you  de- 
cide not  to  keep  it.  You 
pet  one  month  riding 
,t?st  at  our  expense. 
LOW  FACTORY 
PRICES    direct    to 
you  from  the  largest, 
oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful   bicycle    con- 
cern in  the  country. 


Old  Violins 

A  Rare  Opportunity 

We  have  received  some  fifty  excep- 
tional old  masters,  ranging  from  $7$ 
to  £750.  These  are  remarkable  val- 
ues. Write  for  our  complete  list 
comprising  some  of  the  most  famous 
old  instruments  in  the  world. 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.-Dept.2403 

,.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati     —     So.  Wabath  Are.,  Chjctgo 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Xeeded  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.'    RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DeoL  171.  Washington.  D.  C. 


A  special 
posit  of  $5000 
the  p-e.it  First  Va 
tional  Bank  of  Ch 
cago  guarantees  t 
30  Days  Tree   Trial 
Ask  for  copy  'of  th 
Bank  agreement. 


TIRES  £?u 


orns  and 

parts    for  all  bicycles 
at  half  usual  prices. 

Send  No  Money 

but  write  today  for  this  new 
.   ree  catalog,  also  full  partic- 
-_   Ulars  of  new  10-day  free  trial 
<ffer.  Do  not  buyuntil  you  receive  it.   tt'RlTE  NOW. 


MEAD 


CYCLE  COMPANY 

Dept.M-i  72  Chicago 


All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern 
tine  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  of 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  such  as — 

The  Telephone:  Wireless  Telegraphy:  The  Talking 
Machine;  The  Electric  Light  ;  Electric  Traction;  The 
Modern  Submarine  :  Moving  Pictures  ;  The  Steam  Tur- 
bine ;  Artificial  Ice  :  Bessemer  Steel  :  The  Westinghouse 
Brake;  The  Automobile  ;  The  Flying  Machines;  and 
many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  bovs 
and  girls — and  gTown-ups  too. 

Large  book,  cloth  bound,  profusely  illustrated 
Price   SI. SO:    bv  mail  SI. 66. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 


Prints  1000 
perfect  Copies 
fer<20/- 


Speed  Up 


ft 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


your  business  with  this  low  priced  highly 
efficient  duplicator. 

It  prints  form  letters  that  are  equal  in 
every  respect  to  type-written-  originals — 
yet  there's  no  type  to  set — no  trouble — 
no  muss.  Write  the  letter  on  a  type- 
writer or  by  hand — put  it  on  the  machine 
—turn  the  handle — that's  all.  In  twent  y 
minutes  a  thousand  copies  are  ready  to 
mail — and  the  cost ;    about  20c. 


KOTOSPEED 

Stencil  Duplicator 


prints  notices — bulletins — price  lists  — 
announcements — for  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, architects,  churches  and  schools. 
It  prints  ruled  forms  and  illustrations. 
It  does  everything  that  any  stencil  du- 
plicator can  do — does  it  with  fewer  oper- 
ations —  simpler  —  quicker  —  cheaper. 
And  yet  the  price  equipped  for  all  classes 
of  work  —  is 

$30  Complete 

The  Rotospeed  has  semi-automatic  feed, 
self-adjusting  impression  roll  and  large 
printing  drum.  It  prints  on  any  weight 
of  paper  and  any  size  from  a  post  card 
to  an  8}4  x  16  inch  sheet.  The  equip- 
ment includes  one  quire  of  wax  stencil 
paper,  a  sample  of  No-Wax  Rotospeed 
stencil  paper,  ink  and  sufficient  other  sup- 
plies for  printing  a  thousand  copies  each 
of  thirty  jobs. 

Free  Trial  Offer 

Test  the  Rotospeed  at  our  risk.  Use 
it  for  your  own  work.  Then  you  will 
realize  its  great  advantages  to  you — 
its  possibilities  for  saving  and  mak- 
ing money.  Write  for  our  liberal 
offer,  interesting  booklet  and  sam- 
ples of  work. 

The  Rotospeed  Co. 

411W.  Fifth  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 


"A  Peace-or-War  Basis."     The  question 

of  a  proper  peace-or-war  basis  for  a  number 
of  industrials  la  discussed  in  our  new 
'  Circular  R-9.    Sent  on  request. 

.John  Muir  &  Co. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


THE  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY  (Capital  and  Surplus 
$2,800,000,  Resources  $9,300,000;, 
OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 
INVITES  REQUESTS  BY  MAIL 
FOR  ITS  FREE  BOOKLET  "L" 
ON  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED  BY  REAL 
ESTATE. 


THE  AFTER-THE-WAR  OUTLOOK 

ECONOMISTS  still  discuss,  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  pessimism  or  optimism, 
the  condition  of  trade  and  general  finance  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  after  the 
war.  A  notable  recent  expression  of  views 
came  from  Mr.  F.  C.  Schwedtman  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  who 
contended  for  an  optimistic  outlook.  What 
has  been  known  as  the  "war  after  the 
war,"  he  declares,  will  be  "not  so  much  an 
economic  Avar  between  countries  as  a  war 
within  countries  themselves  against  waste, 
extravagance,  obsolete  methods,  class  prej- 
udices, and  economic  ignorance."  A  war 
of  that  kind  will  be  waged  in  every  country, 
our  own  included,  the  objects  against  which 
it  will  be  directed  being  outworn  educational 
theories,  waste  in  the  most  precious  of 
national  resources,  which  is  men  and 
women,  against  waste  in  distribution, 
national  and  individual  extravagance,  and 
neglect  of  the  farm.  In  this  country  the  lass 
will  not  be  in  mere  money,  of  which  we  have 
not  been  drained,  but  in  things  far  more 
valuable  than  money,  such  as  cattle,  hides, 
wool,  steel,  oil,  copper,  and  other  kinds  of 
our  real  national  wealth.  Mr.  Schwedt- 
man declared  that  the  cattle  now  available 
for  food  in  this  country  amount  to  20  per 
cent,  fewer  than  they  were  in  1907,  and  that 
the  number  of  sheep  has  declined  10  per 
cent.  Meanwhile,  the  population  has  in- 
creased 18  per  cent.  We  can  not  blind 
ourselves  to  the  tact  that  we  now  have,  and 
shall  continue  for  some  time  to  have,  less 
food,  less  shelter,  and  less  protection  from 
the  cold  than  we  had  before  the  Avar. 
During  this  coming  period,  Avhen  the  pro- 
duct ive  forces  of  the  Avorld  are  to  undergo 
readjustment  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
after  peace  returns,  we  shall  find  that  self- 
denial  and  finer  kinds  of  economy,  hereto- 
fore despised  by  us,  will  haAre  to  become 
the  ride  rather  than  the  exception.  Mr. 
Schwedtman  /loes  not  believe  that  com- 
petition betAA'een  this  countrjr  and  Europe 
after  the  war  will  become  the  bitter  struggle 
Avhich  some  writers  have  predicted  it  would 
be,  but  rather  that  we  shall  have  this  sharp 
Avar  Avithin  ourselves  and  have  it  just  be- 
cause we  shall  emerge  from  the  present  war 
handicapped  by  extremely  high  Avages  and 
high  costs  of  production,  accentuated  by 
habits  of  national  extraAragance. 

As  for  the  condition  of  Europe,  Mr. 
SchAvedtman  believes  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  productive  power  of  the  belligerent 
countries  will  be  greater  than  it  was  before, 
altho  they  will  all  have  to  .struggle  under 
great  burdens  of  taxation.  The  idea  set- 
forth  in  some  quarters  .that  the  producing 
power  of  Europe  will  be  prostrated  by  the 
war,  because  of  the  waste  of  human  life, 
the  destruction  of  property  in  war-zones, 
the  colossal  debts,  and  the  neglect  during 
the  war  of  all  industries  except  munitions 
and  army  transportation,  he  does  not 
accept.  Should  the  war  last  until  August 
of  this  year,  about  4,000,000  men  Avill  have 
been  killed  or  hopelessly  disabled,  but  in 
the  belligerenl  eountri<  n    same  time 

I  here  was  ;i  gain  in  population  averaging 
annually  about  5,000,000,  of  whom  one- 
half  were  males,  which  means  that  in  three 
years  the  male  population  has  increased  by 
more   than  6,000,000,  so   that,  there   was  a 


gain  of  at  least  1,000,000  more  in  man- 
power for  industry  than  these  -countries 
had  when  the  war  began.  Furthermore, 
to  these  figures  must  be  added  the  stoppage 
in  those  countries  of  normal  immigration  to 
foreign  countries,  the  return  of  former  im- 
migrants to  their  native  lands,  the  remark- 
able success  that  has  attended  the  use  of 
women  in  occupations  formerly  pursued 
only  by  men,  and  the  tremendous  stimulus 
given  to  the  invention  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  to  improved  methods,  and  to 
higher  organization.  Mr.  Schwedtman  be- 
lieves from  these  figures  that  the  outlook 
is  for  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in 
the  producing  power  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  He  notes  that  it  has  already  been 
asserted  with  some  emphasis  that  since  the 
war  began  the  industrial  efficiency  of  Rus- 
sia and  Italy  has  actually  been  doubled. 

RUSSIA  DEVELOPING  HER  TRANS- 
PORTATION METHODS 

Professor  N.  Kouznetzoff,  now  stationed 
in  this  country  -as  a  special  trade  repre- 
sentative of  Russia,  recently  discust  with 
a  Avriter  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
Russia's  need  for  better  systems  of  com- 
munication and  the  steps  she  is  taking  to 
secure  them.  It  appears  that  activities 
are  already  going  toward  to  secure  an 
extension  of  Russian  railways  and  the 
improA'ernent  of  roads  and  water-routes 
for  transportation.  Out  of  these  condi- 
tions many  opportunities  have  arisen  for 
American  industries  to  secure  sales  of 
material  needed  in  Russia  and  which 
Russia  herself  can  not  produce  while  liv- 
ing under  war-conditions.  Following  are 
points  in  the  statement  made  by  Professor 
Kouznetzoff: 

"The  Russian  Empire  extends  over  a 
territory  of  about  400,000  square  miles, 
nearly  one-sixth  of  the  earth's  territory. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
colonies,  takes  up  only  177,000  square  miles, 
something  only  half  the  Russian  territory. 
Tho  Russia  has  a  population  of  about  180,- 
000,000,  its  system  of  communication  is 
still  much  undeveloped.  Until  very  lately 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  question. 
The  present  war  proved  conclusively  how 
essential  and  important  it  is  for  Russia  to 
have  more  improved  and  more  convenient 
systems  of  eomnrunication. 

''The  first  railroad  in  Russia  was  con- 
structed in  18)38,  between  Petrograd  and 
Pavlovsk,  a  distance  of  about  965  miles. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century 
over  2,500  miles  were  built  at  the  average 
of  about  93  miles  a  year.  Between  1890 
and  1900  construction  reached  its  highest 
development,  a  length  of  about  10,000 
miles,  in  1914  there  were  46,000  miles  of 
railroads.  Nearly  33,000  are  in  possession 
of  the  Russian  Government  and  fhorestare 
private  properly.  The  United  States  in 
comparison  with  Russia  possesses  a  net  of 
railroads  fen  times  longer,  while  Russia  is 
almost,  twice  as  large.  Among  the  intend- 
ed new  constructions,  some  of  them  deserve 
particular  attention,  namely  the  following: 

1  MoBCow-Shterowka About     700  Miles 

2  Kharkof-Penaa-Inza "         600     " 

:'.  Orel-Novgorod "  160     " 

4  Rybinsk-Kightym-Mishkino 1,000 

.">  I  man-Nicolaev 240 

ii  Kertch-Tokapje "  200  " 

7  Saratov-Asow-sea "  600  '  " 

x  Kief-Qitomyr "  180  " 

9  \  lexandrovsk-*  lay-*  Izardy '  1,200 

in  Kars-Borgom-Olty ....  " 

"In    order    to     complete    this    plan     the 

Russian  Government  will  appropriate  about 
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EVERY  PIECE  A  QUALITY  PIECE 
IN  THE  6-30  CHALMERS 

Chalmers  puts  Quality  Materials  and  Quality  Workman- 
ship into  every  piece  of  the  Chalmers  cars.  Therein 
lies  the  difference  between  the  Chalmers  and  other 
cars  in  its  class. 

Consider,  for  example,  some  of  the  hidden  moving 
parts  of  the  motor — the  crank-shaft,  connecting  rods 
and  pistons.  They  are  made  of  extraordinary  materials 
with  extraordinary  care  and  thoroughness. 


ONE  PIECE  CRANK-SHAFT 

The  crank-shaft  is  drop  forged  from 
heat  treated  carbon  steel  in  a  single 
piece.  Balancing  weights  are  integral 
with  the  shaft.  The  shaft  is  2\i  inches 
in  diameter.  Sturdy,  but  not  exces- 
sively heavy.  Rigid.  Dense.  Strong. 
It  is  balanced  while  rotating  at  a  fast 
rate  of  speed,  on  a  unique  machine. 
This  helps  you  to  understand  why  the 
Chalmers  motor  is  so  smooth. 

CONNECTING  RODS-STRONG,  LIGHT 

The  six  connecting  rods  are  designed 
to  secure  rigidity  and  lightness.  They 
are  made  of  a  special  carbon  steel.  Are 
unusually  strong  and  dependable.  They 
are  built  to  withstand  greater  stress 
than  some  connecting  rods  weighing 
almost  twice  as  much. 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  PISTONS 
Chalmers  pistons  are  of  Lynite.     A 


light  and  tough  metal  just  about  one- 
third  the  weight  of  cast  iron. 

POWER  AND  ECONOMY 

The  6-30  motor,  with  light  weight 
parts,  turns  up  great  power.  Every 
ounce  of  it  is  delivered  to  the  rear 
wheels.  There  is  ample  reserve  for 
any  emergency. 

This  means  something  besides  won- 
derful performance.  It  means  economy 
of  fuel  and  long  life. 

Chalmers  sacrifices  nothing  to  attain 
extraordinary  speed,  and  extraordinary 
power.  It  is  built  on  the  idea  of  being 
a  well-rounded  automobile.  Here  are 
a  few  of  its  features: 

Axle  strength.  Frame  sturdiness. 

Engine  simplicity.     Gears  cut  well. 
Body  strength.  Painting  skill. 

Handling  ease.  Car  comfort. 

Starting  system  dependable. 


Five-passenger  Touring 
Three        ' '         Roadster 
Seven        ' '         Touring 


CHALMERS  PRICES 

-   $1250  Seven-passenger  Sedan 

1250  Seven                     Limousine 

1350  Seven                    Town  Car 

(All  prices  f.o.  b.  Detroit  i 


$1850 
2550 
2550 


CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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A  leaking  radiator  is  an  eyesore 
and  an  unnecessary  nuisance.  * 

Unnecessary,  because  you  can  re- 
pair it  in  ten  minutes  with 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  Original 
Self- Acting  Radiator  Cement 


;XHEMICAiivCC# 
'-.RADIATOR-. 
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Se-Ment-Ol  is  a  dry  powder. 

You  simply  pour  it  into  the  hot  water  in 
your  radiator  and  run  your  engine  until  the 
leaking-  stops.  Drain  and  refill  radiator  with  fresh  water 
and  it  will  then  not  only  be  like  new,  but  it  will  be  free  from 
any  foreign  substance — clean  as  a  whistle. 

Without  tools,  torch  or  solder  Se-Ment-Ol  always 
"FINDS  THE  LEAK  AND  FIXES  IT." 

At  Your  Garage  or  Auto  Supply  Dealer's. 

Price,  75c. 

THE   NORTHWESTERN   CHEMICAL  CO. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


Dorit  Experiment 

|  with 

'  Water  Supplu  Systems 


I 


A  water  suppl7  system  la  an  invesf- 
'ment  for  a  lifetime.  Don't  experiment 
with  inferior  systems.  Your  country  home 
can  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  finest  city  residence 
— electric  light,  sewage  disposal— with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  over  22.000 
satisfied  user-*.  Write 
for  Free  Bulletin  tell- 
in?  about  Kewanee 
Special  Features. 

Kewanee  Private  f  • 
Utilities  Co. 

404  Franklin  Street 
Kewanee,  III. 


BIGGS    Antique    Reproductions 


You  furnihh  your  home  once  in  a 
lifetime,  bo  why  till  it  with  ordi- 
nary everyday  furniture?  Every 
article  we  sell  la  ftn  authentic 
reproduction  of  an  original  an- 
tique, is  made  in  our  own  factory 
and  is  as  low  in  price,  if  not 
lower,  than  other  furniture  of 
the  same  quality.  Write  for  pic- 
tures and  prices  on  furniture 
for  living,  dining  or  bed   room. 


Gift* •  wp  ilflVO a  booklet  containing; 
««■•».  fromSl. 50 up.  writeforafreecopy. 

GUARANTEE!    Our  goods  areffoaw id 

•;ise.    You   have  the  privilege  of  re- 
turning them  if  not  entirely  satisfied, 
DIGGS  ANTIQUE   COMPANY 
338  E.  Franklin  St.  RICHMOND,  VA. 


&  Hand  Horn 


artene* 
eded 


RIVERSID 

Hand  Horn 

Long-life  hardened  steel 
mechanism.     Satisfacti< 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back 
Send  for  r  REE  Anto  Cook. 
Write  house  nearest  you. 

Dapt,Cl32 

Raw  York     Chieino     Kansas  Uity 
Ft  Worth     Portland,  Ore. 


INFUJENtE  OK  THE  MINI>  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


My  Facial  Beauty 
Exercises 

will  make  you  look 
and  feel  many  years 
younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell  you 
how  you  can  remove  wrinkles 
and  restore  the  fresh  com- 
plexion and  contour  of  girl- 
hood as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  No  massage,  face 
washes  or  lotions,  electricity, 
plasters,  fillings  or  surgery. 
Nothing  artificial;  just  Na- 
ture's way! 

(Trite today  for  my  turn  i  km: 

Pacfal  ture."     If   yon  will    tell    me    in 

,.i  i        p     remeiil      foil  would   like,    i   can  ■■■  rite 

you  more  lielpfully. 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  C-3,  Garland  Buildim;  CHICAGO 

The  first  woman  to  teach  S<  irnti  i<i  Fat  ial  I'.xercise 


500,000,000  rubles  yearly  for  three  years, 
and  has  raised  the  price  of  railroad  tickets. 
To  bring  this  plan  to  completion  consid- 
erable capital  and  an  immense  amount  of 
supplies  will  be  necessary.  It  would  be 
very  hard  to  get  these  from  Russian  fac- 
tories at  present,  as  they  have  to  be  pro- 
duced in  immense  quantities  and  in  a  very 
short  time.  American  capital  will  find  an 
opportunity  for  investment  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

''The  length  of  the  water  routes  in  Rus- 
sia is  about  180,000  miles,  of  which  only 
about  60,000  miles  are  navigable  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  rest  can  be  used  only 
for  shipments,  of  lumber.  The  best  water 
communications  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Archangel,  Vologda,  Perm,  and  Olonetz. 
Notwithstanding  the  fine  conditions  for  the 
development  of  a  commercial  fleet  in  Rus- 
sia, the  latest  statistics  show  that  this 
fleet  consisted  of  3,700  vessels  of  783,000 
registered  tons.  Of  this  number  only  1,044 
Avere  steamers  and  the  rest  sailing-vessels 
and  motor-boats. 

"Simultaneously  with  the  development 
of  railroads  in  Russia  the  Government  has 
planned  a  long  program  of  development 
of  water  transportation,  which,  until  the 
present,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  The 
objects  to  be  attained  are  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  The  creation  of  exits  into  seas  by 
water  routes.  2.  Our  cheaper  freights,  such 
as  lumber,  anthracite,  and  grains,  must  be 
brought  to  the  ports  of  exportation  with- 
out reloading.  As  a  result  of  this  develop- 
ing problem  another  arises — the  connec- 
tion of  artificial  irrigation  and  the  various 
river  systems.  Our  main  river,  the  Volga, 
flows  into  a  closed  sea,  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  to  give  her  an  outlet  toward  the 
north  (which  has  been  done),  and  also  to 
give  an  outlet  toward  the  south  into  the 
Black  Sea.  In  a  similar  manner  it  is  neces- 
sary to  give  an  outlet  toward  the  west 
to  our  Siberian  rivers,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  White  Sea.  3.  The  third  problem  is  to 
provide  a  systematic  betterment  and  the 
opening  of  new  navigable  rivers  for  the 
transportation  of  freight,  such  as  grain, 
lumber,  and,  especially,  coal.  It  is  of 
special  importance  to  transport  coal  from 
the  Don  basin  into  the  western  parts  of  the 
country  by  way  of  the  Dnieper,  and  to  the 
north  to  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the  Ural;  but 
in  view  of  the  expected  rise  in  the  freight 
charges  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  part 
with  English  coal  after  the  war.  Harbors 
and  docks  will  be  constructed  in  twenty 
localities.  The  completion  of  this  work 
will  require  about  one  billion  rubles. 

''The  territory  of  European  Russia  lias 
only  about  25,000  miles  of  roads.  The 
development  of  the  automobile  industry 
has  proved  how  essential  more  highways 
are  for  Russia.  The  present  war  has 
proved  how  the  undeveloped  system  dis- 
turbs regular  communication.  In  the 
Russian  system  of  road-making  the  work 
is  given  to  contractors,  each  of  whom  super- 
intends a  certain  specialty.  Here  is  an- 
other field  for  American  enterprise.  Struc- 
tural committees  will  have  to  be  organized 
on  a  large  scale.  By  applying  to  Russian 
labor  modern  American  devices  great  de- 
velopment and  lucrative  business  will  be 
secured.  The  following  supplies  will  be 
needed:  Tracks,  locomotives,  cars,  pumps 
and  supplies  for  water-stations,  various 
lathes  for  new  railroad  factories,  various 
machines  for  earthwork,  road-rollers,  and 
many  other  articles,  which  naturally  will 
be  bought  from  America." 


WHAT  OUR  WAK-LOANS  COST  DURING 
THE  CIVIL  WAR 

A  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  pre- 
sents data   to  show    that   the   prices  which 

England  and   Prance  are  now  paying  for 

money  are  not  exorbitant.      At  the  opening 
of  the  Civil  War  our  national  credit  found 
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itself  reduced  to  a  12  per  cent,  basis.  At 
one  time,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  our 
currency,  the  actual  cost  of  money  was 
equal  to  15  K  per  cent.  Two  of  the  greatest 
loans  made  by  the  North  were  at  6  per  cent, 
and  7.3  per  cent.  Following  are  parts  of 
this  writer's  article: 

"Many  people  are  inclined  to  look  upon 
the  rates  of  interest  which  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  now  paying  for  borrowed 
money  as  the  rates  of  a  bankrupt.  But 
they  forget  that  these  are  war-times,  when 
the  ordinary  standards  of  credit  must  be 
disregarded.  They  also  forget  that  the 
United  States  Government  had  to  'pay 
through  the  nose'  for  its  loans  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  fact,  compared  with  the 
rates  of  interest  in  those  days,  the  5  per 
cent,  and  6  per  cent.,  which  it  is  now  cost- 
ing both  England  and  France,  are  conser- 
vative. It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  to 
recall  what  it  cost  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  finance  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
United  States  Treasury  was  depleted  and 
the  national  credit  reduced  to  a  12  per  cent, 
basis.  In  18G0,  failing  to  place  a  6  per 
cent,  loan,  the  Government  borrowed 
on  one-year  treasury  notes  at  from.  6 
to  12  per  cent,  discount;  while  in  K61, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sold  a 
small  amount  of  twenty-year  6s  at  9J/2 
per  cent. 

"The  great  popular  loan  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War  was  the  6  per  cent 
5-20-year  loan  of  1862.  This  loan  was 
placed  directly  with  the  people  through 
one  general  agent  and  2,850  sub-agents. 
There  were  $514,771,600  of  this  loan  placed 
at  par  in  currency.  The  other  great  war- 
loan  was  the  7.30  per  cent,  three-year  loan 
issued  in  1864  and  1865,  of  which  $829,- 
1*92,500  were  sold  at  par  in  currency.  The 
( Mvil-War  loans  (with  the  exception  of  the 
6s  of  1861,  $18,415,000  of  which  were  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  89.03  per  cent.)  were 
all  placed  at  par  in  currency,  but  commis- 
sions ranging  from  Y%  per  cent,  to  1  per 
cent,  were  allowed  to  the  bankers  distribut- 
ing the  bonds. 

"However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  while 
the  average  interest  nominally  paid  by  tho 
Government  on  its  bonds  during  the  war- 
period  was  almost  exactly  6  per  cent.,  the 
fact  that  payment  was  received  in  currency 
made  the  rate  of  interest  actually  paid 
much  higher.  The  average  gold  value  of 
United  States  notes  in  1862  was  88.03  per 
cent.,  resulting  in  an  actual  interest-rate 
for  that  year  of  about  6%  per  cent.  In 
1863  the  value  of  a  currency  dollar  fell  to 
(iS.9  per  cent.,  consequently  the  interest- 
rate  rose  to  about  8fi  per  cent.  In  1864 
I  he  Government's  credit  reached  low-water 
mark  in  an  average  market  value  in  gold 
for  its  notes  of  49.2  per  cent.,  resulting  in  an 
actual  interest-rate  of  about  12  per  cent. 
At  one  time  during  the  year  the  gold  value 
of  the  notes  was  only  38.7  per  cent.  At 
(his  valuation  the  interest -basis  was  about 
15  J  ■_'  per  cent.  In  1865  the  notes  averaged 
63.6  per  cent,  in  value,  bringing  tho  in- 
terest-rate down  to  about  93_)  per  cent. 
In  the  three  following  years  the  currency 
dollar  was  worth  around  72  per  cent,  in 
gold,  making  the  interest  -  basis  about 
N:(s  per  cent." 


THE  ELECTRIFICATION  OF  THE 
ST.  PAUL  ROAD 

The  success  which  has  already  attended 
the  electrification  of  the  St.  Paid  road  in 
its  far-Western  parts  has  led  to  a  decision 
by  the  company  to  extend  the  system 
through  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  For  at  least  five  years  the 
management  of  the  road  has  had  electrifi- 
cation    under    consideration.     Operations 
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Package 

GEM    DAMASKEENE    BLADES   an 

sets  of  seven,  each  blade  in  separate  paper 
envelope,  and  all  in  sealed  wax  paper 
wrapped  package  —  guaranteed  moisture 
and  dust  proof — guaranteed  sanitary — in- 
sist on  unbroken  package.  Beautifully  bal- 
anced blades,  of  finest  tempered  steel,  they 
take  and  hold  a  wonderful  edge — each  blade 
examined  and  tested  before  packing — seven 
blades  for  35c. 

The  Gem  Razor  makes  shaving  a  pleasure — the 
beard's  off  in  a  jiffy — so  softly  you  never  miss  it — 
so  smoothly — 
it's  too  good  to 
be  true,  try  it!! 


Outfit  includes  razor  complete,  with  seven 
Gem    Damaskeene    Blades,    /h  4      /\{\ 

shaving  and  stropping  handle,    Mk   I      III  I 
in  handsome,  durable  case  .  .    *P  *  •  W 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York 
Canadian  Branch: 

591  St  Catherine  St..  W. 
Montreal 
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Don't   Use 
Padded  Forms 

Don't  use  an  autographic  ma- 
chine that  needs  constant  atten- 
tion— that  "crumples    the    carbon 
paper  and  makes  confusing  records. 

Standard  "Kant-Slip" 

Autographic  Registers  have  a  pat- 
ented feature  that   m.ikes  carbon 
copies — from  two  to  five — on  one     ^^H 
or  more  colors  of  paper  and  per- 
fect    registration  is   guaranteed     to 
within      i    >i     of    an    inch.     This    Im- 
provement  lias   revolutionized    the   use    of  ' 
autographic  registers. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co. 

Ilu  Packard  Motor  Car  Co..  Parke.  Davis  i  i\>  . 
Goodvcar.  X.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  Timken  Detroit, 
Borden's  Milk  Co..  and  thousands  of  others,  includ- 
ing manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  railroads, 
etc..  have  adopted  tile  "Kant-Slip"  Register. 

Send  for  booklet  "and  suggestions  from  our  service 
department. 

The  Standard  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Pleasure 

of  a  Perfect  Canoe 

Canoeing  in  an  "Old  Town 
Canoe"  is  real  pleasure.  It  is 
so  light,  strong  and  glides  over 
the  water  so  smoothly.  You 
need  never  worry  about  leak- 
ing or  buckling.    An 

QldoIvumCance 

is  as  safe  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Easy  to  paddle  and  manage. 
Our  "Sponson"  Canoes  can't 
turn  over.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalog.  4,000  canoes  ready  to 
ship.  Quick  delivery  from 
dealer  or  factory.    $34  up. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

673  Fourth    Street.  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.S.A. 
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Does  Your  Tooth* Paste 
Prevent  Gum  Decay? 


HOW  many  think  of  gum- 
treatment  as  necessary  to 
prevent  tootrvdecay  ? 

How  many  know  that  urv 
cared  for  gums  always  cause 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs'  Disease)  or 
know  that  this  condition  comes 
to  four  out  of  five  people  who 
are  over  forty? 

In  Pyorrhea  tissue-shrinkage  sets  in. 
The  gums  recede.  They  expose  the  uiv 
enameled  part  of  the  tooth.  Decay  is  al' 
most  certain  —  and  this  too  at  the  spot 
where  it  is  most  destructive  and  most 
disfiguring.  Also  the  teeth  become  loos- 
ened and  the  shape  of  the  mouth  changed 
by  receding  gums. 

Fortran's,  used  at  tooth-brush  time, 
stands  in  double-guard  over  teeth  and 
gums.  If  the  gums  are  tender  or  bleeding 
Forhan's  will  give  prompt  relief.  Gums 
become  hardier  and  wholesomer.  Teeth 
become  healthier  and  the  tooth-loosening 
process  ceases.  They  become  scientific- 
ally and  naturally  polished 

No  ordinary  tooth-paste  duplicates  the 
Service  of  Forhan's,  whose  tang  is  pleas- 
ant and  antiseptic 

If  gum- shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's  and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for  special  treatment 

In  30c  and  50c  tubes  in  United  States. 
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SOUHIJ  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


We  pay  6%  Sernrprl  by  Oklahoma  Farm!  worth  1hn»r 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  first 
mortgages  in  unsettled  times  indicates  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — they 
are  safe  and  sure.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Oyer  81 ,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single  eent  lost  to  any 
Investor  or  a  single  foreelosnre  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right,  investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 
describing  methods, and  listsof  loansfrom$300tD$10  1)00 
„  ...  .  „  AUREU US-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
31  btate  National  Bank  Blrlg..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


A  permanent  wall  and  ceiling  treatment  that  Is  guaranteed  to  pro- 
dace  perfect  conditions  for  hearing  in  Churches,  Court  Booms. 
Auditoriums.  Offices,  etc.  No  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
room.     Write  for  information, 

MAZER  ACOUST1LE  COMPANY,  Established  1909 
A-ousti<al  Engineers  &  Contractors,    531  3rd  Ave.   Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCK  YOUR 


Simple  little 
device  can  be 

OPEN  WINDOWS  SS 

f lately  burglar  proof.  Leave  windows  open,  let  the 
fresh  air  in,  keep  intruders  out.  Locks  upper  and 
lower  sashes,  adjustable  various  heights.  AM  metal. 
60  cents  apiece,  6  for  $2.00.    SENT  ON  APPROVAL, 

pay  if  satisfied  m    re'.irn.    Write  today. r   AddreHn 

SAFETEE  LOCK  CO.      '3^„w..:'cM» 


are  already  carried  on  by  the  new  system 
over  a  certain  part  of  the  line  and  have 
shown  that  for  Western  railroads  electricity 
is  the  most  practical  of  powers.     A  writer 
in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  it  is  not 
a  far-fetched  statement,  to  say  that  all  rail- 
roads eventually  will  come  to  use  electric- 
ity, at  least  those  whose  lines  are  able  to 
avail    themselves    of    water-power.     This 
writer  says  further  on  the  subject :   "To  say 
that  an  electric  locomotive  will  haul  over 
a  mountain-grade  30  per  cent,  more  train- 
load,  at  a  cost  approximately  40  per  cent, 
less  than  a  steam  locomotive,  and  that  it  is 
guaranteed  to  perform  this  unprecedented 
feat  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  as  against 
nine  miles  for  heavy   freight-trains  under 
steam,  often  with  two  locomotives  to  pull 
and  one  to  push,  means  that  the  single- 
track  road  increases  its  facilities  to  a  double- 
track   standard   in   the   matter  of   speed, 
weight,  and  length  of  train,  to  say  nothing 
of    enormous     savings     in    the    cost    of 
operation."     He  then  quotes  C.  A.  Good- 
now,    assistant   to    the    president   of    the 
St.  Paul: 


"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  success 
of  our  electrification  is  the  ease  with  which 
heavy  freight-trains  are  handled  on  the 
mountain -grades.  Five  trains  of  about 
sixty-two  cars  each  are  moved  daily  each 
way  across  the  mountains  by  the  big 
electric  engines,  and  estimates  are  that 
four  hours  are  saved  by  each  train  on  each 
100  miles.  Recently,  Louis  W.  Hill, 
president  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  J.  M. 
Hannaford,  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  took  a  trip  over  339  miles  of  our 
electrified  fine,  and  they  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  sight  of  electric  engines 
hauling  heavy  freight-trains  up  the  steep 
mountain  -  grades  at  a  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour  or  better,  where  formerly 
three  or  four  steam-engines  strained  and 
puffed  to  move  small  trains  at '  half  the 
speed. 

"The  railroad  presidents  were  even  moro 
interested  in  the  success  of  regenerative 
lira  king:.     They  saw  the  heavy  trains  coast, 
down  the  grades  at  an  even  speed  without 
jarring,  or  jolting,   or  grinding   of   brakes. 
There  is   no  delay  while   brake-shoes  are 
cooled  or  replaced  or  draw-bars  repaired. 
Then,    too,    electricity    is    generated    and 
turned   back   into   the   wires  for  use,    for 
under  the  regenerative  braking  system  the 
motors   of   the  engines  are  reversed  and 
turned  into  generators  which  make  use  of 
the  great  force  of  the  trains  going  down 
grade.     The  comfort  and  the  ease  of  the 
regenerative   braking  is  especially  notice- 
able on  the  passenger-trains.     The  engine 
which  hauled  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Hannaford 
took  them  339  miles  without  a  stop  for 
o\  erhauling,  coaling,  or  watering,  on  which 
hours  would  have  been  spent  on  a  steam- 
engine  on  a  similar  trip.    We  have  had  no 
trouble  in  maintaining  schedules  over  our 
electrified  lines  this  winter,  for  cold  weather 
helps  rather  than  hinders  electric  engines, 
which  also  buck  through  snow-drifts  which 
stall    steam-engines.      The   time   we   save 
on  the  mountain  divisions  has  helped  insure 
delivery  of  freight  and  passengers  on  time. 
Electrification,  with  its  increased  comforts, 
has    brought    a    marked    growth    in    our 
business.    The  ease  of  operation,  the  time- 
saving,     and    other    advantages    already 
brought  out  have  led  the  management  to 
take   up   the   extension   of   electrification. 
It  is  hoped  that  soon  the  difficulties  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  will  bo  solved  as  have 
been  those  of  the  other  ranges.     Power  can 
be  developed  in  the  <  'ascades  just  as  it  has 
been  in  the   Rockies.     Engineers  are  now 
at  work  on  other  problems  of  the  improve- 
ment,      ft,    is   a    big   undertaking,    but    the 
St.  Paul  system  hopes  to  push  it  to  com- 
pletion soon." 


HERE  is  a 
hygienic  wall  cov- 
ering you  can  clean. 

SANITAQ 
MODERN  ^fc 

WALLCOVERING   K*r 

Made  on  cloth,  finished  in  dur- 
able oil  colors;  will  not  absorb 
grease  or  water  spots;  can  be 
kept  clean  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Artistic  styles,  dull  finished, 
tinted  or  glazed,  for  every 
room  in  the  house. 

Before  you  decide  on  any  wall 
decorations  learn  more  about 
Sanitas  and  see  the  styles. 

Write  for  Booklet 
and  Samples 

Give  your  decorator's  or  dealer's  name. 
Address  the  Manufacturers  of 

Sanitas  Modern  Wall  Covering 

Dept.  16, 
320  Broadway  New  York 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  0. 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That   Cuts   Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 

Per  Cent. 


A    Free    Trial    Package    is    Mailed 
Everyone    Who   Writes. 


to 


A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y.t 
has  discovered  a  process  oi  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  with- 
out the  use  of  oil     He  calls  ll  Powdrpaint.    It  comes  in  the 

form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  i  .  old  watei  (o 
make  a   painl    weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary   and  rlurahli 

for  outside  or  Insldi  painting.  It  is  the  cemenl  principle 
applied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  01 
line  k.  spread  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Hire.  Manufacturer,  12  1  North  St  reel, 
Adams,  N.  Y„  ami  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  packagi  il  0 
color  card  and  frill  information  showing  you  now  you  ran 
save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  today. 
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"A  Spark  in  this 
Spells  Ruin' 
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A  lire  within  the  walls 
of  your  house  is  al- 
most unheritable,  and 
if  the  inflammable  ma- 
terial is  there  it's  easy 
to  start — worn  insula- 
tion on  an  electric 
wire — a  hungry  mouse 
and  an  appetizing 
looking  match  head 
— a  leak  in  a  flue. 

Oino-Siurn 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  P.  O. 

Expanded  Metal  Lath 

gives  you  as  clean  a  wall 
inside  as  out.  The  metal 
mesh  completely  embeds 
itself  in  the  plaster  and  not 
only  prevents  the  accumu- 
lation of  inflammable  ref- 
use, but  forms  a  wall  in 
combination  with  the 
plaster  that  is  an  impene- 
trable barrier  to  fire.  This 
is  only  one  of  the  reasons 
why  "Kno-Burn"  is  the 
choice  of  people  who  build 
for  permanence  and  appre- 
ciate that  "no  upkeep"  is 
more  important  than  first 
cost. 

Send  for  Booklet  702. 
It  will  give  you  full 
information.   It's  free. 

North  Western 
Expanded  Metal 
Company 

970  Old  Colony  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 


Fresh  Air  ^re  You  Par^'culnr  gg  *°  *he 

InsidG  /!#>  You  Breathe  ? 


Weariness  from  Foul  Air 

When  you1  feel  weary,  you  need  fresh 
air.  The  only  cure  for  weariness  is  fresh 
air.  Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  yawn.-'  No. 
He  gets  fresh  air  in  the  open.  You  can 
have  fresh  air  in  your  home  or  office  by  using 
the  ALL-YEAR  WIS  DOW  VENTILATOR. 

\  .Master  Device — regulate  it  by  the  touch  of 
tli.'  band.  We  make  the  ALL-YEAR  Wl>"DOW 
VENTILATOR  in  natural  Birch  and  Birch 
mahogany,  or  Oak.  golden  or  mission. 

To  obtain  accurate  dimension  of  your 
window  space,  measure  in  inches  the  length 
of  the  window  sill  between  the  sides  of  the  win- 
dow frame,  witli  window  closed  close  to  win- 
dow sash.  Multiply  the  number  of  inches  by 
15c.  The  result  will  be  what  an  ALL-YEAR 
WINDOW  VENTILATOR  will  cost  you  for  your 
home  or  office.  The  minimum  size  we  manu- 
facture is  33  inches. 

We  will  send  you  the  ALL-TEAR  WINDOW 
VENTILATOR,  provided  you  give  us  the 
measurement  and  description  of  finish,  ready 
to  install,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  We  have  an 
interesting  booklet,  which  we  will  send  you. 


Window 

Ventilator  Co.  of  America, 

140  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $ My  window  measures 

on  the  window  sill  between  window  frames inches. 


Finish. 


Name  .... 
Address., 

City 
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SELF  FOR  LEADF 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  ^ 


HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  $1.25  net.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagtails  Standard  Dic- 
tionary   Series.      "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information. 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps:  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 
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This  b< 
in  true  colors 
some  of  the  most 
beautiful  ru£s 
in  the  world  and 
tells  you  what 
it  has  taken  me 
years  to  learn 
about 


WHITTALL 
RUGS 

Send  for  it  today 

Address 

M.J.  WHITTALL 

ASSOCIATES 

281  Brussels  Street 

Worcester ,      Mass. 
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Oriental  Art  in 
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ponEnr 


5ea 
Nymph 

Inset 
N0.B6 


FlDWEr 

BdwI 

Nd.B7 

ID  ins  Wide 


Geranium  leaf  green.  Delivered 
complete  prepaid  east  of  Rocky 
Mountainsfor$5.00.  Sold  by  leadingde- 
partment  stores  and  gift  shops.  Look  for 
name  HAEGER  on  bottomof  each  piece. 
Write  for  our  booklet  describing  full  line. 

THE     HAEGER    POTTERIES 

Makers  of  Faience  and  Glazed  Pottery 

111  Main  St.    ^»*S^_        Dundee,  III. 

fHAEGER. 


No  Hands  Can  Wash  so  Clean  as  This 


"So  Clean" 

Absolutely  spotless!  Even  shirt-bands  and  cuffs 
perfectly  clean.  The  Thor  Electric  Washing 
Machine  makes  everything  cleaner  than  you 
could  wash  them  by  hand.  If  you  have  ever  had 
a  doubt  about  a  washing  machine,  just  try  the 
Thor.  Lesrn  what  120,000  other  women  have 
learned— that  it  will  do  an  average  family  wash- 
ing in  an  hour  and  do  it  perfectly.  Don't  put  off 
writing  to  us  for  full  information.  Send  the  cou- 
pon below. 


Electric  Washing  Machine 

Push  a  button  and  it  does  the  washing.  Also  the 
wringing.  Costs  only  2  cents  an  hour  for  elec- 
tricity. No  rubbing  at  all.  Saves  wear  on  clothes 
and  cost  of  help.  Sold  on  easy  payments  by  Thor 
dealers.  Special  motor  furnished  to  run  the  Thor 
if  you  have  an  electric  light  system  of  your  own. 

Send  Coupon 


*  The  coupon  will  bring  name  of 
Hurley  Machine  Co.  \  nearest  dealer  who  can  show 
29  South  Clinton  8t.  \  you  the  Thor.  Also  big  48- 
Dept.  2403,  Chicago  #  page  Book  on  Washing.  Tells 
147  W.  42nd  8t.,N.  Y.  *  how  to  save  money,  time, 
431  TongeSt,  Toronto  #  and  work.  All  sent  for  the 
I  am  interested,  ^-mi  «  coupon.  Mail  it  now. 
nam'  n    I    1  hot 

dealer  a  big  48- 

U'd-Z':  book. 


Name. 


* 
* 


Hurley  Machine 

Company 

»<-|>f.  !i«08 

29  S.  Clinton    St. 


\    Chicago.  Illinois 
Addra  \   147  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y. 

•    431  Yonire  St.,  Toronto 
I'leae*  give  nam* -,f  ad»«]»r  in  your      #       ,,„  r    . 

*  '    I 

•  M  11  !,..       1  horKlertrlc 

*  v  Bciium  *  \' "  n 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

"E.  H.  D.,"  Auburn,  Mo. — "Please  answer  the 
following:  (1)  Did  the  United  States  pay  tribute 
to  Algeria  until  1830,  when  the  French  began 
their  conquest  of  Algeria?  (2)  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Boche.  sometimes  Bosche,  used  by 
the  French  to  signify  a  German,  and  is  it  a  French 
word?  (3)  Is  a  hydroplane  used  in  air?  Is  a 
hydroaeroplane  ever  correctly  called  a  hydro- 
plane? (4)  Is  that  prominent  German  general 
named  Hindenberg  or  Hindenburg?" 

"(1)  No.  In  1795  the  United  States  refused  to 
pay  further  subsidies.  In  1815  they  defeated 
the  Algerines  and  dictated  terms  to  them.  See 
the  "New  International  Encyclopedia,"  vol.  I, 
p.  405  (1914).  (2)  The  word  bosche  has  been 
traced  as  from  two  sources:  (a)  from  German 
Bursch.  fellow  or  lad;  (ft)  from  Bursche,  the  act 
of  shooting  with  a  rifle.  Carlyle,  in  his  account 
of  the  Battle  of  Prague,  says  that  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  heartened  Ills  men  with  "Bursche, 
this  way!"  (3)  A  hydroplane  is  not  used  in  the 
air  as  is  a  hydroaeroplane,  and  a  hydroaeroplane 
is  not  correctly  called  a  hydroplane.  The  hydro- 
plane is  a  gliding  bor.t,  driven  at  great  speed  so 
that  its  bow  is  frequently  out  of  the  water  while 
its  stern  is  submerged.  Practically,  it  may  be 
described  as  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  does  not  rise  out  of  It,  as  does  a 
hydroaeroplane,  which,  rising  from  the  water, 
floats  through  the  air  at  such  altjtude  as  its 
motive  power  arid  supporting  planes  will  permit. 
(4)  The  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
general  you  have  in  mind  is  Hindenburg. 

"K.  O.  C,"  Java,  S.  D. — The  word  cafe  is  a 
French  word  and  is  always  correctly  spelled  with 
an  accented  "e". 

"R.  B.  H.,"  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— "  (1) 
Is  it  permissible  to  use  aggravating  in  the  sense  of 
'exasperating'?  (2)  Is  overly  permitted,  as 
'overly  nice,'  'overly  particular'?  (3)  Is  'came  on' 
permissible  in  the  sense  of  'She  came  on  for  a 
visit'?  And  the  use  of  on  in  such  expressions  as 
'Come  on  up';  'Come  on  in'?  (4)  Is  the  use  of 
'had  had'  good  English,  as  in  'The  good  times 
she  had  had'?    (5)  Is  'actual  fact'  a  redundancy?" 

(1)  The  dictionary  marks  the  word  aggravating 
in  the  sense  which  you  mention  as  "colloquial," 
which  means  that  it  is  permissible  in  conversation, 
but  not  in  writing.  (2)  Such  use  of  the  word 
overly  is  archaic  ;ind  colloquial.  (3)  "Came  in" 
is  better  than  "came  on."  "On"  should  be 
omitted  m  such  expressions  as  "come  on  up," 
etc.  (4)  "Had  had"  is  correct,  but  it  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  it  when  possible,  for  repetition  of 
tiie  same  sound  does  not  commend  itself  jbo  the 
ear.  (5)  Many  a  so-called  "fact"  having  been 
characterized  "a  lie  and  a  half,"  there  is  now 
room  for  the  phrase  "actual  fact,"  but  the  form 
is  in  general  condemned. 

"H.  R.  M."  Hamilton,  Fla. — "In  the  War  of 
the  Roses  in  England,  one  side  used  the  emblem 
of  the  white  rose  and  the  other  the  red  rose.  A 
long  time  ago,  somewhere  I  read  the  legend  that 
as  this  long  war  ended,  a  rose  was  found  that  was 
both  white  and  red.  The  house  of  York  and 
Lancaster  did  intermarry  at  the  close  of  the  War 
of  the  Roses,  but  I  would  like  to  verify,  if  possible, 
this  pretty  little  story  of  the  red  and  white  rose. 
Is  there  any  foundation  of  fact  upon  which  to 
base  it,  or  is  it  just  an  invented  tale?  " 

Please  refer  to  Shakespeare's  I.  Henry  VI.,  act  2, 
sc.  4: 

"Plant.     Let  him   that   is   a   true-born   gentle- 
man .  .  . 
If  be  supposes  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  t  his  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Somerset.     Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer, 

Hut  dare  maintain  the  part  of  the  truth, 

Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me." 
Warwick  plucked  a  white  rose  and  joined  the 
Yorkists,  Suffolk  plucked  a  red  one  and  joined  the 
Lancastrians.  There  is  a  legend  that  when  tho 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ceased  by  the  marriage  of 
Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  a  rose-bush  in 
the  grounds  of  a  certain  monastery  in  Wiltshire, 
which  had  been  bearing  both  red  and  white  roses, 
now  bloomed  with  petals  of  mingled  red  and  white. 

Bee  Brewer's  "Historic  Note-Hook,"  Green's 
"Htetorj  of  the  English  People,"  Collier's 
"  British  Empire  and  Sidney  how's  "Dictionary 
of  Kn^lish   History." 


YowlfomeNeeds 
BayStateCoating 


W! 


WHETHER  it's  old  or  just 

built  it  needs  this  coating. 

Here's  why:  If  your  house 

is  new,  the  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 

walls  are  just  as  you  want  them — 

bright,   clean,    attractive.      You're 

proud  of  their  looks. 

If  your  house  shows  marks  of  time,  you 
long  for  the  newness  which  has  worn  off. 
You  envy  the  appearance  of  the  new 
house  across  the  way.  That's  why  you 
need  Bay  State  Coating.  It  makes  the 
oldest  walls  new  —  makes  them  water- 
proof and  just  the  color  you  desire.  It 
comes  in  white  and  a  variety  of  tints. 
Send  for  our  interesting  booklet,  No.  41, 
showing  and  telling  about  houses  and 
buildings  made  new  with  a  coat  )r  two. 
Tell  us  what  tint  you  want  and  we'll  send 
a  sample. 

Bay  State  Cement  Crack-Filler 

is  the  first-aid  treatmenc  to 
walls  that  crack.  It  is  easily 
applied  and  not  detectable.  A 
can  in  the  house  is  as  necessary 
as  "tack  and  hammer." 

WADSWORTH,    HOWLAND 

&  COMPANY,   Inc. 
Paint  and   Varnish    Manufacturers 

Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Office:  Architects'  Bldg. 

The  George  Faeber  Residence,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  which  has  been  protected 
and  beautified  with 

"BayState."  r^^   Arch't'ct.GusBohm 

■    ■-=%> 
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WHO  WANT  MONEY.  BIG  PROFITS  and  per- 
petual income  from  renewals  flby  selling  our  new 
Accident  and  Sickness  policies.  Pays  $5000  cleat h 
and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premiums  $10  and  $15  yearly. 
Write  now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DELICIOUS 
VIRGINIA    APPLES 

— Best  in  the  World— Albe- 
marle Pippins  and  Wine- 
saps — direct  from  mountain 
orchard  to  your  table.  One 
trial  convinces.  Pin  a  Dollar 
Bill  to  this  ad.,  mail  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  generous 
sample  box.  Or  send  $4.00  for 
a  big  bushel  box.  Either  offer 
prepaid  east   of    Mississippi 

River.     State  kind  wanted.     Money  refunded  if 

not  satisfied.     Treat  yourself  now. 

Virgmont  Apple  Co.,  Box  56a,  Crozet,  Va. 


Swords  and  Plowshares 

By  ERNEST  CROSBY 

Ringing  Lyrics  Against  War 

By  a  Strong  Singer  whose  iniisii  was  dedicated  to  Peace. 
This  is  a  good  time  for  those  to  read  him  who  agree 
with  him      ami  those  who  iln  not. 

!2mo.    Cloth;   $  1 .00  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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"  N.  K.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "  I  havo  a  calendar 
on  which  the  word  Menotomy  appears  under  an 
Indian  figure.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  the 
months?  If  not,  can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  it?" 

Menotomy  is  the  old  Indian  name  for  Arlington, 
a  town  in  Massachusetts.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  suburb  of  Cambridge,  it  is  the  name 
given  by  Cyrus  E.  Dallin,  the  sculptor,  to  the 
bronze  statue  which  lie  designed  and  which  has 
been  placed  in  that  town.  The  picture  on  the  cal- 
endar was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  statue. 

"E.  H.  R.,"  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. — "The  word 
canape  is  French  for  sofa.  It  is  used  in  cookery 
to  designate  a  slice  of  bread  fried  in  butter  and 
used  as  a  support,  or  "sofa,"  that  is,  a  serving 
base  for  sturgeon,  caviar,  anchovies,  or  other 
relish. 

"P.  M.  It.,"  Dover,  N.  J. — The  battle  of 
Marathon  was  fought  by  the  Greeks  against  the 
Persians.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  B.C.  490,  and  the  Greeks  defeated 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  the  generals  of  King 
Darius.  Callimachus  and  Miltiades,  the  Greek 
commanders,  drove  the  Persians  into  the  sea  all 
along  the  line  and  they  left  6,400  Persian  dead  as 
against  192  Athenians. 

"M.  F.  H.,"  New  York. — "Somewhere  in 
Ruskin's  writings  he  made  use  of  the  expression 
'peace  and  prosperity.'  ('an  you  tell  me  in  what 
work  this  phrase  appears?" 

The  Lexicographer  fails  to  find  the  phrase 
referred  to  In  Bartlett's  "Familiar  Quotations," 
Walsh's  "Encyclopedia  of  Prose  and  Poetical 
Quotations,"  Stokes's  "Encyclopedia  of  Familiar 
Quotations,"  edited  by  Treffry,  and  Wilstach's 
"  Dictionary  of  Similes."  In  Hoyt's  "  Cyclopedia 
Of  Practical  Quotations"  (p.  471,  col.  1),  how- 
ever, he  finds  the  following,  from  Ruskin's  "The 
Eagle's  Nest,"  lecture  ix — "People  are  always 
expecting  to  get  peace  in  heaven;  but  you  know 
whatever  peace  they  get  there  will  be  ready-made. 
Whatever  making  of  peace  they  can  be  blest 
for,  must  be  on  the  earth  here."  This  is  the 
only  ((notation  on  peace  to  be  found  in  the 
reference-books.  There  is,  however,  an  address 
which  was  delivered  in  England  by  John  Ruskhi 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  (1865)  in  which  the 
following  passage  occurs.  Perhaps  this  is  what 
is  referred  to: 

"As  peace  is  established  .  .  .  the  arts  decline. 
They  reach  an  unparalleled  pitch  of  costliness, 
but  lose  their  life,  enlist  themselves  at  last  on 
the  side  of  luxury  and  various  corruption,  and 
among  wholly  tranquil  nations  wither  utterly 
away.  .  .  .  The  common  notion  that  peace  and 
the  Virtues  of  civil  life  flourish  together,  I  found 
wholly  untenable.  Peace  and  the  vices  of  civil 
life  only  flourish  together.  We  talk  of  peace  and 
learning,  and  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and 
civilization;  but  I  found  that  those  were  not  the 
words  which  the  Muse  of  History  coupled  to- 
gether, that  on  her  lips  the  words  were — peace, 
and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfishness,  peace  and 
corruption,  peace  and  death.  1  found,  in  brief, 
that  all  great  nations  learned  their  truth  of  word 
and  strength  of  thought  in  war;  that  they  were 
nourished  in  war  and  wasted  by  peace;  taught 
by  war  and  deceived  by  peace;  trained  by  war 
and  betrayed  bypeact — in  a  word,  that  they  were 
born  in  war  and  expired  in  peace"  (.John  Ruskin, 
The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive:    War). 

"J.  T.  M.,"  Hickory,  N.  C. — "Does  'one  inch 
of  rainfall'  mean  one  inch  according  to  our 
measure  of  length,  or  is  it  some  other 
measurement?  " 

The    inch    used    in    measuring    rainfall    is    the 

ordinary  measure  of  length. 

"E.  H.."  Stanberry,  Mo. — "Which  church 
has  the  largest  membership  in  the  United  States, 
Methodist  or  Presbyterian?" 

According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  in 
the  United  states,  7,472,108  Methodists  and 
2,104,039  Presbyterians. 

"E.  L.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Stevenson 
writes,  'An  old  oak  that  has  been  growing  where 
he  stands  since  before  the  Reformation,  taller 
than  many  spires,  more  stately  than  the  greater 
part  of  mountains,  and  yet  a  living  thing,  liable 
to  sickness  and  death,  like  you  and  me.'  Should 
not  this  last  be  you  and  IP'1 

"Like  you  and  me"  is  correct,  the  preposition 
"to"  being  understood  before  "me." 

"A.  B.,"  Pittsburg.  Pa. — "Which  is  correct, 
the  word  mask  or  mat,  when  used  to  describe  the 
pasteboard  form  placed  on  a  picture  in  order  to 
make  it    look  artistic?" 

The  word  mat  is  the  one  to  use;  for,  a  "mat." 
in  pictuiv-t'raminn.  is  a  plate  or  card  of  thick 
paper,  pasteboard,  etc..  either  white,  tinted,  or 
gilded,  in  which  a  picture  is  displayed,  and  which 
surrounds  the  picture!  as  a  border  or  frame, 
generally  under  glass;  a  passe-partout.  The  word 
■mask  is  not  correct ly  used  in  this  sense. 
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A  New  Sterling  Home 

Only  $  1 39 1 


(Ready  to  Erect) 
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STERLING  SYSTEM  sets  a  new  standard  in  home  designing.    Send  for  the  1917  Sterling  Book  I 

of  Homes  —  tells  how  we  broke  away  from  the  "beaten  track"  of  old  style,  wasteful  methods  of  building.  ■ 

The  Elberta  (illustration  above)  is  but  one  of  many  high  grade,  distinctively  modern  I 
Sterlme  System  Homes.     Sent,  all  material   cut  —  ready  to  put  on  the  foundation.    No  wasteful  sawing  of 

lumber     Nothing  to  pay  for  except  what  is  actually  used-a  big. saving  on  labor  cost.    \ou  can  be  in  your  new  ■ 

home  a  month  or  two  months  sooner  than  by  the  old  way  of  building.  Get  all  the  information  by  sending  coupon.  ■ 

Sterling  Sustem  Homes     j 

,«.  nhn„«-  «,<»  ct-oriinip  W^ortw  Put-  Svstpm  nf  home  building.    The 


Find  out  about  the  Sterling  Ready  Cut  System  of  home  budding.    The 

modern  way  — the  way  that  saves  you  money  on  material  and  on  labor  and  saves  your         «-  ■»•»—  — 
time   The  system  that  gives  you  the  best  designs  of  the  ablest  architects  without  extra         •  International 
cost.'   Do  not  build  until   you  see  what  a  big  saving  you  can  make  by  the  Sterling        /m-ii  A.T;„,k„r^ 
System     Get  the  facts-then  decide.   We  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about  tins  modern  '  Mill  &  i  imber  Co. 

way  of  building.    Let  people  who  have  bought  Sterling  homes  tell  you  of  the  sav-  r 

ings  they  madi.    Get  this  information  without  fail  before  you  contract  for  a        /  Wept.  <54U3.    Bay  Utj,  Mich. 
home.    Also  learn  how  we  extend  credit  If  you  want  >t.   Send  coupon  now.      ^  ^  |ntewgted  fa  gterUng  gys. 

tem  Homes.    Please  send  meyour 
>k,  "The  Sterling  System  of  Home 
'Building. "      I    enclose   10   cents    for 
MaiJ  the  coupon  today.    Book  tells  how  to  build  at  least      s  postage  and  wrapping, 
expense.   Shows  a  hundred  wonderful  Sterling  System  designs  for     y 
all  sizes  and  styles  of  homes.    Interior  views.    Floor  plans.     A       X 

real  guide  to  building.    Enclose  ten  cents  to  pay  postage  and      y  Name „~— — 

wrapping.    Mail  the  coupon  today.  y 

International  Mill  &  Timber  Co.  ^Addrest „„ 

Dept.  2403  Bay  City,  Michigan  ' 


Send  for  This  Book  for  Home  Builders    vtt 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 
According  to  the  Ling  System 
by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  Hedesciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe. 
Parked  with  value  for  every  boy— and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  \sants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   Bv  mail,  54  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  | 


The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedjwick  Cooper.    A  most  valuable  lock  ■Men  « »t- 
gpsts  a  method  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  n 
Tells  bon  to  organize  and  conduct  Bible  stuiiy  classes 
arouse  interest  In  them  :  how  to  show  their  practical  value  to-day 
how  to  reach  and  hold  young  men  :  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side     f  the  Bible,  etc..  etc.      \V:tli   fas '.nst.n,-  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  forcisn  lands.  Pi  1.      I 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


EVEN  whenyou're  mired  hub-deep, 
Easy-Ons  are  easily  attached.  No 
jacking  or  moving  of  car  is  necessary. 
What's  more.  Easy-On  Chains  won't 
injure  your  tires  nor  mar  paint  of 
spokes— the  gripping  link  being  per- 
fectly smooth  and  rounded  next 
the  rubber  and  the  spoke  fasteners 
padded  with  leather  cushions. 

Easy-On  Chains  are  packed  in  small 
bag,  8  to  a  set,  four  for  each  rear 
wheel. 


On  or  Off  in  a  Moment 
Grip  Like  a  Mud  Hook 
Ride  Like  a  Bare  Tire 


Dealers—Write  for  quantity  prices. 
Ask  also  about  Easy-On  Truck 
Chains  for  solid  tires. 


Made  in  Three  Sizes 

Size  Per  Set 

3  !  i    fits  3  in.  or  3  '  2  in.  tires  1  -  $3.00 

4  !  1  (fits  4  in.  or  4  '  _  in.  tires    -  $4  00 

5  !  i  (.fits  5  in.  or  5  '  j  in.  tires)  -  $5.00 

Sent  parcel  post  or  express  prepaid 
to  any  part  of  the  V.  S.  or  Canada. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  on  examining, 
return  at  our  expenne  and  receive 
money  back. 


THE  WOODWORTH  MFG.  CORP.,  2011  Whirlpool  Street,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y- 

Successors  to  X.etrther  Tire  Goods  Co. 
Canadian  Factory:  Niagara  Falls,  0ot.  New  York  Distributors:  Rose  Auto  Supply  Co.,  1765  Broadway 


TRAVELING  GOODS 


On  sale  at  good 
dealers  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  Belber 
Trade  Mark. 

Send  for  the  beau- 
tiful book,  "Outwear- 
ing Travel." 


PLB£^ 


THE  QUALITY  OF    BELBER  TRAVELING 
goods  extends  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

Belber  Fitall  Bags  and  Suit  Cases  have  an  adjustable  stra] 
for  your  own  toilet  articles.  Belber  Wardrobe  Trunks  hav< 
a  finesse  in  appointments  that  provide  not  only  a  place  foi 
everything,  but  the  handiest  and  best  arrangement  possible 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  AND  BAG  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

{Continued  from  page  558) 

Cities  of  California,  L.  A.  Toole.  "Bridge."  Bristol  Con- 
gregational Sundaj  School,  United  Evangelical  S.  S.  of 
Salisbury,  Pa..  Mrs.  .1.  mice  and  Friends,  H.  M.  For- 
mal!,  Elizabeth  White. 

$14.56 — Sunday   School,   Protestant   Episcopal   Church   of 
the   Good   Shepherd,    Parkersburg,   W.    Va. 

$14.42 — Fairview    School,    Boulder,    Colo. 


$14.40— J.    B 

School. 


Hatch    and    Students    of    Sheridan    High 


$14.25 — Sunday  School,  Congregational  Church.  Sey- 
mour,  Conn. 

$14.10 — Loyalhanna,    Pa.,    Presbyterian    Mission. 

$14.00  Each— The  John  Boyle  Co.,  A  Few  Citizens  of 
Heights,  W.  Va.,  Office  Force  Strachan  Shipping  Co.. 
Friends  in  La  .Tolla,  Cat..  Co.  M.  Girls  of  Hlbbing,  Minn.. 
Love  is  All.  Ladies  Aid  Society.  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Bosedale,   Miss. 

$13.62— M.   E.   Church,   New   Virginia,   Pa. 

$13.00  Each— People  of  Shelbina,  Mo.,  The  Wednesday 
Study  Club   of  Detroit,  Mich. 

$12.88— R.    L.   McDougal. 

$12.80 — First  Christian  Sunday  School.  Paris,  Tex. 

$12.75  Each — Young  People's  Cong.  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  Spring  Lake,  Texas,  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
Others,  Fremont,   N.   C. 

$12.50  Each— Ward  J.  Bice,  The  Plus  Caravan,  Mrs. 
('.  .1.  K.  and  Jim,  Howard  E.  McDoiman,  Portsmouth 
Friends,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sweeney.  Waddington  High  School 
and  Friends. 

$12.10  Each— Dr.  N.  H.  Lewis,  C.  K.  Field,  Iris  Club, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  H.  M.  Larson,  Milton  O. 
Nelson,   Evelyn   W.    Sherwood. 

$12.05— Library  Classes  of  Public  School  44,  Bronx, 
New  York  City. 

$12.00    Each— "John    Tarleton    College   Y.    W.    C.    A.," 
Hazlehurst,  Sutton  and  Schofield  Families,  H.  C.  Hilliard, 
"Bowlett,    Tex.,    Christian    Sunday    School,"    "Wednesday 
Afternoon    Club    of    Swissvale,"     "First     M.     E.     Sunday- 
School,    Ogden,    Utah."    Margaret    H.    Faust,    Dr.    Robert 
L.    Nourse,    Dorothy   Eleanor   Kopp,    O.    D.    Halsell.    Mrs. 
J.    Frances    Hollister,    Harvey   Hall,    Jr.,    T.    M.    Stewart, 
Wm.    H.    Hollister,    Jr.,    Hays    Hamilton,    Geo.    E.    Fcrtig. 
"Literary    Digest   Class,    Anaconda   High    School,    Mont.." 
Charles   Kassel,   Bobert   Foster  Hall,    Mrs.    W.    D.    Moore. 
M.   H.   Boyer,   Samuel  W.   Nevin,    "Young   Ladies   of  Miss 
McClintock's   School;    "Robert   Nelson   Chapter   D.    A.    R., 
Lamar,   Ark.,"   David  H.   Biles.   Hilo  Emporium,   Limited, 
Mrs.    Jas.     S.    Heaton.    C.     Gough,     "Marquette    Chapter 
D.  A.  R.,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,"  "Fishing  Creek  and  Oak- 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  "Cincinnati  Observatory  Neigh- 
borhood," \V.  J.  Payne,  Winifred  Seeger,  Miss  Ruth  Gard- 
ner, Walter  Slack,  Dr.  Frank  Wieland,  Wm.  R.  Tyler,  E.  W. 
Kellogg,  D.  W.  Mulford,  Mrs.   F    D.  Russell,  "12th  Grade. 
Ft.   Collins   High   School,"    "Baroch   Class.   M.   E.    Sunday 
School,    Liberty,    N.    C,"    Ellas    Phillips,    "Teachers,    Ft. 
Collins    High    School,    "Pathol.    Div.,    Bureau    of    Animal 
Industry,    Washington,    D.    C,"    E.    J.    Blain,    Frank    II. 
Spencer,  "Six  Teachers  of  the  Dennison  School.   Washing- 
ton, D.   C,"   "K.   E.   C.,  Cleveland,"   Mrs.   Fetterolf.   Mrs. 
J.    H.    Waugh.    Anna   Scarrltt    Cierap,    Ellen    K.    Stevens, 
C.    D.    Baisbeck,    F.    E.    Markell,    "A    Rancher,"    G.    E. 
Peterson,   Purley  Williamson,   W.   G.   Brown.   "11th   Grade. 
Ft.   Collins  High  School,"  L.    D.   Gilmore,  Mrs.   Mills   and 
S.   S.   Class,   Church   of  the  Covenant.   Washington,   D.   C, 
"S.  A.  C,  Cleveland,"  Helen  D.  Clark,  Nathaniel  Nesbitt, 
M.    G.    Beach,    Clara   B.    Platner,    E.    Heatherington.    Dr. 
and    Mrs.    C.    B.    Cole,    C.    A.    Pease,    R.    E.    Robb,    F. 
Hosseulapp,  W.   H.   Sinter,   S.   L.   Long,   Laura  A.   Batten. 
A.    R.    P.    Church,    Thos.    P.    Madden,    G.    Dudley    Cox, 
Nelle    E.     Hogg,     "The    Young     Matrons'     Sewing     (lull, 
Greeneville,    Tcnn.,"    Ida  Poteat,    R.    J.    Mauck.   Alice   M. 
Gall,   II.   L.   McWilliams,   Alice  Roberson,   Edna  Craig,   J. 
C.    Moody,    Clara   B.    Walton.    Constant    Southvvorth,    Mr. 
and    Mrs.    W.    H.    Marlatt,    F.    W.    Woodward,    Miss    E. 
Robinson,  H.  M.   Torry,   C.  S.  McMahan.  Keith  F.   Couch, 
Km  hi    E.    Callaway,    "From   the  Speer   Children,"    Jos.    T. 
Parker,    "M.    E.    Sunday    School,    Wadestown,    W.    Va.." 
Mrs.   Geo.  W.  Emlen,  Jr.,"  S.  M.  Nesbitt,  Mary  E.  Wood. 
S.    E.    Parrett,    "A   Friend,    Smyrna,    Del.,"    Miss    E.    ('. 
Bean,    F.    O.    Whitney,   F.    W.    Pratt.    J.    L.    Stephenson, 
Mrs.    Sarah   H.    Morgan.    "Ladies   Aid    of   Beale    Chapel," 
A.    M,    Waugh.    EL    I''.   Robinson,   Nannie  W.   Neal.    "Cash. 
Abilene,  Tex.,"  "Friends,  Albany,  N.  Y.,"  Martha  Burney. 
.lane     Patrick,     "Women     of    Virginia    Beach.     Va.."    Mrs. 
M.   T.  Hazen,  Nan  T.  Clark,  Colym  Lewis,  Eugenia   Haul- 
ing,   Clarence    S.    Blake,    Albert    Lowther,    ('.    M.    Miller, 
Elizabeth  Snyder.  Sterling  Graydon,  Oscar  F.  Bell,  C.  A. 
Scheurich,    Duane    Butterfleld,    Esther    T.    While.    John     l'\ 
Scott,  Jane  Terry  Shaffer,   "P.  R.   H.   Springfield,"   "Em- 
ployees   of   the   Ailing    &    Cory    Co.."    Mabel    O.    Jordan, 
Mrs.   Ella  It.   E.  Porcher  and  Friends,  Mrs.  C.  H.   Lawshe, 
Miss  R.  H.  Wheeler,  M.   G.   Holland,   Dr.   L.   B.    Reed,   (I. 
II.    Powell,     "Boston    Development    &    Sanitary    Co.    Em- 
ployees," H.  P.  Joues,  John  G.  Deshler,  "Spectacle  Island 
riant.    Employees,"    "Queen    Anne    Fortnightly    Club."    V. 
G.    Ladd,    "Children    of    Maplewood    School,    Camp    Point, 
111.,"     "Group    of    Friends.     Whcaton,     Minn.,     Ihru     Mrs. 
O.  Bydell,  Dr.  E.   O.    [Iouck,   Wilson   l>.   O'Connell,   W.   L. 
Campbell,  Miss    Ella  Kouwcnhergh,    Rhoda   Brown,    Daniel 
I".    Sullivan,   Mrs.   Webb  Walker,    "Sunday   School,    Lewis- 
ton    Orchards,"    Wm.    J.    Hunt,    J.     Van    Dyke    Norman, 
Marguerite   S.    Maruinber,   Lucius  O.    McAfee,    1.    W.    Wal- 
lace,   (has.    Cranford,    M.    a.    Rogers,    "Employees   of   the 
Floyd   E.    Etaynes  Co."  Robert  J.  chute,   "A   Friend.  Mil- 
waukee,"    "Friends,    Buffalo."     "Three    Friends,     Brattle- 
boro,    VI.."   Chas.   F.   Crane,   Caroline  Hansen,    "Kinder 

gal'ten  Class  Of  Susan  E.  I'.eariian.  G.  *H.  Willie,  A.  1''. 
Bastuseheeh,  Marietta  I!.  Wilcox.  J.  S.  Ashworth,  Sally 
.1.  Lie,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  A.  |i.  Faulkner, 
"Leisure  Hour  Club  of  Fond  du  Ear,  Wis.,  Mis.  It.  E. 
Alien.  Ballard  Crooker,  Jr..  J.  A.  Waller.  "T.  G,  i:  . 
McDonogh,  Md.,"  U.  F.  Wilson.  "Gamma  Sigma  Nu. 
Newark,  N.  J.,"  Nora  Desmond,  Mis.  C.  T.  cheek.  Mis. 
Lawrence    English,    Jr.,    "Austin    Theological    Seminary," 

Mrs.     Herbert     Johnson     anil     Alia.     W.     C,     Turner,     E.     S. 

Lauderdale,    F     M.    Roberson,   3.    o.    Way,    C.    s.    Brown. 

(I.    W.    Greenwood,    Ml.    ami   Mrs.    J.    M.    SI  e|ihenson.    Allied 

<;.  Steer,  w.  E,  Craley,  Marie  Ryan,  "C.   m.  <;..  Seattle," 
In    Memory    or    J.     It.     B.,"    W.    .1.     Klssllng,    Miss    c.    s. 

Nichols,  J.   e.  Caldwell,   Mrs.  <i.    E,  Clossman,   ibner   it. 

Vclleh,    E.    A.    T.ee,    Mrs.     E.    C.     Ripley.    "  El  lends    In     lie 

trolt,"  'A  Friend,  Durham,  N.  ('.."  W.  I''.  Perrln,  Doris 
'  rooker,  C,  E,  Carnahan,  Dean  Emerson,  Wm.  M  Carey, 
C,  1''.  Wallace,  The  Woman's  Study  Club  of  Roy  alt  Oh, 
Minn,,"  J.  E.  McCulloughi  Miss  Elizabeth  Doak,  Mr,  ami 
Mrs.  J.  Wallace  Nlcbol,  Dudley  iiaii.  E,  s.  Banderaon, 
&  Barr,  Einlllc  The,  Mrs,  E  A,  Hides  and  Friend, 
i.adles'    Aid    Hoc.    First    Reformed    Church,    College    J'olnt, 
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N.  Y-.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Percy  Dlgga.  "Canon  City,  Colo., 
Sympathizers,"  Mr.  and  Mra.  10.  B,  Darlington,  B.  S. 
Dunlap,    Emma   M.    Thomas,    "WinsU'd    (Conn.)     Friends," 

Mrs.  .1.  vv.  Buel.  Mrs.  c.  V.  RasmtiBsen,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Burnes,  K.  L.  Thomas,  Miss  Palty  Jackson,  J.  \V.  Atkin- 
son. J.  U.  Painter.  K.  A.  Emerson,  T.  Norman  Jones,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Chas.  Lee,  (irace  F.  Adslt,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hall,  Miss 
Virginia  Bates,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Barrett,  L.  Y.  McCurdy,  F.  J. 
Johnston,  !S.  C.  Stimson,  Madie  S.  Couth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
M.  I!.  Mann,  Jr.,  Geo.  S.  Beebe,  H.  C.  Paddock,  "Oregon 
Farmer,"  K.  Slagsvol,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Miller,  E.  B.  Dc  Mer- 
rill. 8.  J.  Novill,  Buhinow  Edge  Tool  Works,  Laura  S. 
FTebard,  Mrs.  C,  W.  Jennings,  D.  T.  Mason,  Duncan  M. 
.Monro,  Myrtle  Jennings,  I'arkin-Longley  Company,  B.  W. 
McCllntock,  Miss  Rose  Saunders,  VV.  E.  Braden,  J.  G. 
Collier,  A.  M.  McConnlcWl  J.  B.  Massenburg,  Mrs.  L.  J. 
Ingolford,  Miss  Violet  Kirby,  Miss  Elizabeth  Wbitely, 
H.  J.  Light,  The  Hastings'  Children,  "F.  W.  B.,"  Gene- 
vieve Russell  and  Friend,  H.  C.  Wall,  James  T.  and 
Emma  ll.  Wood,  Dills  Bros.,  Caroline  P.  Warren  and 
friends,  Chas.  V.  Bales.  Myra  W.  McCord.  Ray  G.  Wood. 
The  Unity  Class,  D.  L.  Iverson,  Jr.,  "Boys'  Class,  Mt. 
Vernon    Sunday    School,    Mt.    Vernon,    Oregon."    "F.    G.," 

A.  E.  Case,  Gladys  Hemingway.  H.  E.  Nichols,  "Two 
Sisters,"  May  Snogren,  "Employees  of  Induction  Motor 
Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,"  "A  Bunch  of  Good  Fel- 
lows," Mrs.  11.  G.  Cooper,  Jr.,  A.  P.  Moore,  T.  D.  Sim- 
son.  D.  B.  Baker,  Family  and  Friends,  Miss  Caroline 
Mackoy,  "V.  F.  Mothers'  Club.  Davis,  Calif.,"  Artz  Drug 
Co.,  Stanley  Jones,  "Leisure  Hour  Club,  Davis,  Calif.." 
.leuella  B.  Moore,  J.  W.  Campbell,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Dyer, 
Margaret  D.  Strong,  II.  II.  Shoemaker,  G.  J.  Glenn,  Har- 
riet H.  Gilbert,  Pearl  Kingsland,  H.  B.  Jackson,  Miss 
Emily  French,  H.  II.  Hackman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brenner, 
Harry  Honeychureh,  J.  W.  Boyd,  E.  B.  Taylor,  Harry  W. 
Itecse,  F,  C.  Hall,  Monday  Bridge  Club,  Portland,  Ore.,  T. 

B.  StUlman,  Peg  and  John  Calhoun,  "E.  C,"  Plainville, 
Conn.,  Minot  High  School  Class,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Crawford, 
Jean    Hutchinson    I'lelcher,    A.    W.    Splller,    F.    H.    Lynch, 

C.  If.  Fleming,  U.  C.  Taber,  E.  L.  Knoedler.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Sanford,  Alice  M.  Andrews.  Chas.  S.  Collins.  "A.  B.  O," 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Wm.  L.  Hall,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Henry,  R.  C.  Bird,  H.  Hansen.  Frank  R.  Hammett.  Lucy 
F,  Smith,  A.  C,  Livermore,  Wm.  J.  Merrill,  Harriet  H. 
and  Dorothy  Deems,  Jennie  K.  Hammett,  Chas.  G.  Cook, 
J.  T.  Cronkhite,  Mrs-.  J.  A.  Armstrong.  W.  T.  Humble, 
F.  P.  Shields.  Belle  R.  Cleveland.  A.  B.  Shank.  Roy  L. 
Geehr,  L.  C.  Babcock,  Chauffeurs  of  the  Hill  Garage, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Wm.  A.  Curd,  Elizabeth  Ann  McCrory, 
Jos.  C.  McDonald.  Augustr  R.  Goebel,  "E.  B.  B.,"  Port- 
land. Me..  Elizabeth  H.  Lassett.  Robert  E.  Delp,  A.  J. 
Everest.  Teachers  of  T.  R.  Rodman  School,  J.  M.  Sin- 
clair. Mrs.  Mary  J.  Marshall,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Hespenheide, 
Ethel  [.ittlefleld,  Harry  Dunbar,  William  Ritchie.  L.  F. 
Smith,  "York.  Pa.,  Friends."  W.  V.  Flaherty.  "Lowell- 
wile  Always   Faithfuls."   "R,   C.    F.   and   1).   I*.   F.,"  R.  R. 


McClayton,    M.    M.     Hartman,    W.     P.     Kretschmar,    and 

various    anonymous    amounts. 

Contributions    of   less   than    $12.00   each — $1,485.70. 
Total    this    report— $33,709.65. 
Previously    reported — $226,542.17. 
Grand   total— $260,251.82. 


A  Butcher. — In  a  certain  literary  club 
years  ago,  one  of  the  members,  in  proposing 
the  name  of  a  candidate  for  membership, 
mentioned  among  his  qualifications  that  he 
could  speak  several  dead  languages.  To 
this  an  opponent  replied  that  he  never 
heard  the  gentleman  in  question  speak 
but  one  dead  ianguage,  and  he  murdered 
that  as  he  went  along.— Christian  Register. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


HOT  SPRINGS 

ARKANSAS 

Greatest  health  and  pleasure 
resort  in  the  world 

Owned  by  the 

U.  S.   Government 

The  curative  properties  of  the  waters  of  Arkan- 
sas Hot  Springs  are  known  the  world  over. 
Their  use  is  endorsed  and  regulated  by  the 
Government.  The  climate  is  bracing,  scenery 
beautiful,  social  life  and  sport  in  abundance. 

For  information,   illustrated 
booklet,  etc.,  write 

Department    of    the    Interior 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  advertisement  inserted  by  the  Arlington-Eastman  Hotels. 
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ALASKA 


AND  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Your  only  opportunity  to  see  the  sun 
at  midnight  is  at  Fort  Yukon,  within 
the  Arctic  Circle — sailing  from  Seattle  about 
June  16 — number  limited — early  reservations 
necessary— high  class  service.  Write  today 
for  interesting  booklets. 


HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A. 

101   W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago 


A.  P.  ZIPF.  T.  M. 

800  Alaska  Bldg. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE 


Classified    Columns 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Mono- 
logues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills, 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all  occa- 
sions. MakeUpGoods.  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago  _ 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  MEN— WOMEN.  18  or  over. 
$75  month.  Government  Jobs.  List  posi- 
tions free.    Write  immediately. 

FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE. 
Dep't  A-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

Patent  Your  Ideas.— $ 9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Books,  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St..\\  ashington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  FSt.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PROTECT  your  invention.  Honest  advice. 
Personal  service.  Write  to-day  for  booklet, 
"The  Truth  About  Patents."  J.  R.  KELLY, 
Patent  Attorney,  740  K  Woodward  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  <a  AGENTS 


Salesman— 56,000  Accidental  Death.  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  J10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


FARM  LANDS 


VIRGINIA.  N.  C..W.  VA.,  and  Ohio  Farms 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  value  lor 
the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools  and 
transportation.  Good  land  and  neighbors. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt..  N.  &.  W. 
Ry.,  270  Arcade,  Roanoke,  \'a. 


STAMPS 


STAMPS — ;oo  foreign  inch  Mexico  War,  Sal- 
vador orficial,  China,  etc.  toe.  A  pp.  Sheets 
6o%  to  8o%  dis.  Big  Lists  Fre>.  WE  BCY 
STAMPS.     HUSSMAN   STAMP   CO., 

Dept.  25,  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 


TEACHERS  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
All  departments,  direct  calls,  Fall  Term. 
Three  Agencies,  one  enrollment.  26th  year. 
Service  covers  entire  South.  Manual  Free. 
SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 
Greenwood,  S.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Grammar  of  English.  Complete  for 
Schools.  Colleges  and  Universities,  for  Private 

Study,  Reference  and  leaching  by  Corre- 
spondence. Teachers  need  it.  Postpaid  7. Scents. 
G.  S.  Hughs,  915  E.  55th  St.,  Chicago. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


"MODERN"  ni'PI.ICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park— ASHEVILLE—  North  Carolina 
In  "TJie  Land  of  the  Sky"< 

Southern  hospitality  and  homelike  infor- 
mality in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
taste.     All  outdoor  sports  the  year  around. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 
18  Holes.     Turf  Greens 

Write   for   Booklet Make   Reservations 

IN     AMERICA— AN       ENGLISH     INN 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith.  A  delightful  boo], 
of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the 
people  in  and  around  Paris.  Numerous 
illustrations.     12mo,  cloth.  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


The  New  Garden  of 

CANADA 

By  Pack-Horse  and  Canoe  Through 
Undeveloped  New  British  Columbia 

By  F.  A.  TALBOT 

"The  author  traveled  1200  miles  of 
this  unbroken  wilderness.  He  was 
particularly  interested  in  its  agricul- 
tural resources,  its  adaptation  for 
stock  and  fruit  raising,  its  mining  and 
lumbering  possibilities,  and  the  op- 
portunities it  presents  for  invest- 
ments."— Boston  Herald. 

"Exceedingly  interesting,"  says  the 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle.  "Here  can 
be  found  statements  as  to  the  im- 
mense crops  actually  raised,  also  bear 
hunting  stories,  and  as  for  the  vari- 
ous experiences  met  with  while  on 
the  long  journev,  they  are  legion." 

Large  crown  octavo,  profusely  illustrated 

with  full-page  half-tones.    Bound  in  cloth, 

$2.60  net;  by  mail.  $2.65. 

Funk  &  WagnaUi  Co.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Springs 

WATKINS .(  N.Y. 

ON  SENECA.  LAKE  ,_  OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
^•m.E.Leffinfcwell.  Pres — 


When  Body  and  Brain 
Crave  Rejuvenation 

you  will  find  just  what  you  seek 
at  The  American  Nauheim — ■ 

The  Only  Place  in  Amer- 
ica Where  the  Nauheim 
Baths,  So  Beneficial  to 
Heart  Weakness,  Are 
Given  with  a  Natural 
Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

Here  rest  and  recuperation  are  scien 
tifkaJly  promoted  —private  parks  with 
miles  of  accurately  graded  walks  for 
Oertel  hill  climbing  are  available — 
recreations  of"  every  variety  are  in 
evidence,  amid  incomparable  sur 
roundings. 

Particular  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  perfect- 
ing ideal  conditions  for 
taking  "The  Cure"  dur- 
ing the  Winter  months. 

THE  BATHS 

are  connected 'with  the  Hotel. 

Treatments  are  particularly  adapted 
to  HEART  DISEASE.  CIRCULA- 
TORY. KIDNEY.  NUTRITION- 
ALand  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 
RHEUMATISM.  GOUT  and 
OBESITY. 

On  re quest,  ue  uill  be  pleased  to  send 
you  illustrated  Booklets,  giving  full 
information  regarding  rales,  reser- 
vations, treatments,  etc. 


^r5^ 
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The  Slip  -Shod  Driver 


Help  Us  Focus  the  Condemning  Light  of  Public  Opinion  son 
THE  SLIP-SHOD  DRIVER—  The  Greatest  Enemy  of  Motoring 

The  slip-shod  driver  is  one  who  leaves  tire  chains  in  the  locker  when  careful  drivers, 

put  them  on  their  wheels.   Driving  with  chainless  tires  over  wet-slippery-skiddy 

streets  he  gambles  with  the  lives  and  property  of  everyone  in  his  path. 


Only  two  things  can  reach  the  s/zp-shod 
driver — fear  of  the  law  and  the  mightier 
power  of  public  opinion.  So,  we  ask 
you  to  help  us  arouse  and  concentrate  a 
public  opinion  that  will  compel  the  slip- 
shod  driver  to  use  intelligence  and 
judgment  that  will  safeguard  all  of  us 
against  all  preventable  accidents. 

Concentrate  your  light  of  condemna- 


tion on  every  driver  who  cuts  corners; 
who  does  not  signal  when  stopping  or 
turning;  who  does  not  give  a  warning 
signal  of  his  approach  ;  who  exceeds  a 
safe  speed  limit;  who  does  not  inspect 
his  brakes  and  steering  gear;  and  who 
does  not  stop  to  put  on  tire  chains 
at  the  first  indication  of  wet-slippery- 
skiddy  streets. 


Help  Us  Insure  Motoring  Safety  for  Everyone 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

SOLE       MANUFACTURERS       OF       WEED       CHAINS 


AC 


Bridgeport,   \®/  Connecticut 

In  Canada:   Dominion   Chain   Company,    Ltd.,   Niagara    Falls,   Ontario. 


The  above  advertisement  was  suggested  by  a  car  owner  who  has  the  best  interests  of  motoring  at  heart.      Please  show  it  to  all  slip-shod  drivers  yon 
meet  and  ask  them  to  spread  iti  doctrines  to  others  in  their  cTass.      Help  forge  an  endless  chain  campaign  to  insure  motoring  safety  for  everyone. 


THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Putted  by  Funfc  &  Wagnalls  Company  (Adan,  W.  WagnalU,  Pres,  Wilfred  J.  Fun,.  V.ce-P.s,  Robert  J.  Cudd^.v,  Trea,;   Willie  Ne.el,  Secy),  35,-360  Four*  Ave.,  Ne.    fa* 
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TOPICS-OF-THE-  DAY 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service,  New  York. 

TORPEDOED  BY  A  GERMAN  SUBMARINE.  WITHOUT  WARNING.  ON  FEBRUARY  05 
Thirteen  persons,  among  them  two  American  women,  died  when  the  Laconia  was  sent  down  in  the  night.  150  miles  from  the  Irish  coast. 


IMMINENCE   OF   WAR   WITH    GERMANY 


WHAT  COURSE  is  this  nation  to  take  in  the  face  of 
Germany's  torpedoing  of  the  Laconia,   the  paralysis 
of  our  overseas  commerce  by  her  C/-boat  threats,  and 
the  revelation  of  her  amazing  plot  to  embroil  us  with  Mexico 
and  Japan?    That  of  ' '  armed  neutrality,"  says  President  Wilson ; 
a  course  which  would  permit  us  "to  supply  our  merchant  ships 
with  defensive  arms"  and  "to  employ  any  other  instrumental- 
ities or  methods  that  may  be  necessary  and  adequate  to  protect 
our  ships  and  our  people  in  their  legitimate  and  general  pursuits 
on  the  seas."     It  is  "America's  time  to  strike,"  exclaims  the 
Richmond    Times- Dispatch.      "Declare    war,"    urges    the    pro- 
Ally  New  York  Tribune,  which  sees  no  other  "honorable  and 
sensible   way    to   end    this   humiliating   condition."     American 
citizens  traveling  on  the  Laconia,  it  reminds  us,   "have  been 
murdered  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those  under  which 
American  citizens  were  murdered  nearly  two  years  ago  on  the 
Lusitania  and  the  Arabic,"  and  "Mr.  Wilson  has  said  many  times 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  any  more  such  murders."     "  It  would 
be  ruinous  to  try  to  go  to  war  a  little  and  not  much,"  declares 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  points  out  that  "a  fight  must  be  won  by 
hitting,"  and  therefore,  "if  we  go  to  war  with  Germanv  we  must 
strike  hard  with  the  most  formidable  expeditionary  force  that 
can  be  raised.     If  we  prepare  our  strength  to  the  very  utmost 
at  the  very  outset,  and  subordinate  everything  else  to'  this  one 
end,  we  shall  absolutely  assure  our  safety  and  we  shall  immeasur- 
ably shorten  the  war." 


"Germany  is  already  waging  war  against  us— cruel,  relentless 
war— and  we  can  do  nothing  less  than  defend  and  protect  our- 
selves," affirms  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.     When  she  announced  her  campaign  of  ••un- 
restricted" submarine  warfare  on  January  31,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,   "Germany  declared  war  against   the 
United  States,  and  since  that  date  this  country  has  been  subject 
to  every  hostile  activity  of  which  Germany  at  the  moment  is 
capable."     The    uncovering    of    Germany's    efforts    to    incite 
Mexico    to   war   with   the   United   States,    with    Xew   Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Arizona  as  bait,  moves  the  Galveston  News  to  remark 
that  now  "even  the  pacifists  must  see  the  folly  of  half-measures." 
Even  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  now  concedes  that  "the 
hours  are  short,  the  days  are  few,  in  which  we  may  make  ready 
for  our  defense."     On  the  other  hand,  we  still  find  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  press  the  view  exprest  that  our  Government,  and  not 
Germany's,  is  to  blame  for  the  present  crisis.     Thus  an  Illinois 
paper,  quoted  in  The  Congressional  Record,  scolds  the  Adminis- 
tration for  its  failure  to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  England 
as  well  as  Germany,  and  points  out  that  we  could  bring  this  world- 
war  to  a  close  by   stopping   shipments   of  ammunition   to   the 
Entente  Allies  and  by  putting  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of 
foodstuffs.     And  Mr.  Amos  Piuchot.  a  pacifist  leader,  is  quoted 
as  saying: 

"In  my  opinion  the  public  will  not   be  much  imprest  with 
the    Zimmermann   disclosure.     Dr.  Zmimermann'.s   proposal   to 


TERMS.*     $:5  a  yoal''  m  advance;   throe  months,  SI;  simile  copy    10 
™cf.>  -      «o  nn      °entS:  p°staS°  l°  Canada.  So  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00  a  ycar.    BACK  NUMBERS,  not  over  three  months  old    25 
cents  each;  over  three  mouths  old.  $1.00  each.    SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES 
issued  m  January  and  July,  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for 
them      RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  bv  date  on  ad- 
dress-label; subscription  including  the  month  named.    CAUTION-  If  date 
is  not  properly  extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly 
nJ*« ?TSJ°u     RENEWAL'    DISCONTINUANCE,  or   CHANGE    OF    AD. 
DRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  eo  into  effect 
Doth  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given.    DISCONTINUANCE-  We 
find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  in- 


terrupted and  their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expira- 
tion. Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service 
isdes.red;    still,    subscribers    are    expected    to    notify  us   with   reasonable 

^SLnCf   f°  St°P  if  the  paper  is  no  lon-er  ^Quired.     PRESENTATION- 
COPIES:   Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that   the  paper 
shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.     If  instructions  are  given  to  this  effect 
they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time 

Published    weekly    by    Funk    &    Wagnalls    Company.    354-360    Fourth 
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MRS.  MARY  HOY 


Courtesy  of  the  New  tork  "  Globe." 

MISS  ELIZABETH  HOY. 


"THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

Mrs  Hoy  and  her  daughter  died  of  exposure  in  an  open  boat  after  the  torpedoing  of  the  Laconia.  Austin  H.  Hoy,  in  a  telegram  to  the 
President  offers  his  services  to  his  country  for  the  avenging  of  his  mother  and  sister,  "foully  murdered  on  the  high  seas."  He  says  in  part: 
"As  an  American  citizen  outraged,  as  an  American  son  and  brother  bereaved,  I  call,  upon  my  Government  to  preserve  its  citizens*  self-respect 
and  save  others  of  my  countrymen  from  the  grief  I  now  feel." 


turn  Mexico  and  Japan  against  us  in  ease  of  war  is  as  fantastic 
as  it  is  discreditable.  If  it  represents  official  Germany,  it  shows 
that  official  Germany  is  distinctly  up  against  it  and  has  cracked 
under  the  strain.  The  United  States  should  not  be  drawn  into 
,,  :u-  on  account  of  the  Zimmermann  memorandum." 

By  slow  and  reluctant  steps  the  United  States  Government 
has  approached  the  brink.  When  President  Wilson  told  Congress 
,,n  February  3  that  he  had  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  he  exprest  confidence  at  the  same  time  that  the 
German  authorities,  despite  their  threat,  would  not  be  guilty  of 

actual  overt  acts"  against  American  ships  and  American  lives, 
loiter,  two  American  vessels,  the  Housalonic  and  flic  Lyman  M. 
Law,  were  sunk,  but  the  conditions  of  these  sinkings  apparently 
did   not    place    them   in   the   category   of   overt   acts.     But   on 
February  26,  almost  at  the  moment  that  he  again  stood  before 
Congress  asking  authority  to  arm  our  merchant  ships  for  defense 
"if  occasion  should  arise,"  word  reached  us  that  a  German  sub- 
marine had  torpedoed  the  big  Cunard  passenger-liner  Laconia 
at  night  without  warning  and  without  provision  for  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  or  crew.     Of  those  on  board,  thirteen  perished, 
among   them   two   American   women.     The   Laconia  was   sunk 
in   the  war-zone  off   the   Irish  coast,   in  rough  weather.      She 
carried  seventy-five  passengers  and  a  valuable  cargo,  but  no 
ammunition  or  explosives.    Eere,  editorial  writers  and  Washing- 
ton correspondents  agree,  was  an  actual  overt  act.     But  public 
opinion  in   Germany,  according  to  a  Berlin  dispatch,  seems  to 
be  "  reconciled  completely  to  any  eventuality  "  that  may  result. 
The  President  told  Congress  on  February  26  that,  diplomatic 
protests  having  failed,  "there  may  be  no  recourse  but  to  armed 
neutrality,  which  we  shall  know  how  to  maintain  and  for  which 

there  is  abundant  American  precedent."     He  went  on  to  say 

in  part: 

"I  am  not  now  proposing  or  contemplating  war  or  any  steps 

thai   nee,]  lead  to  it.     I  merely  request  that  you  will  accord  me 

ir  own  vote  and   definite   bestowal   the  means  and   the 

thority  to  safeguard  in  praetis*  the  right  of  a  great  people 
who  are  at  peace  and  who  are  de  irous  o(  i  sercising  none  but 


the  rights  of  peace  to  follow  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  quietness 
and  good-will — rights  recognized  time  out  of  mind  by  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world.  No  course  of  my  choosing  or 
of  theirs  will  lead  to  war.     War  can  come  only  by  the  wilful 

acts  and  aggressions  of  others 

"I  request  that  you  Mall  authorize  me  to  supply  our  merchant 
ships  with  defensive  arms  should  that  become  necessary  and 
with  the  means  of  using  them,  and  to  employ  any  other  in- 
strumentalities or  methods  that  may  be  necessary  and  adequate 
to  protect  our  ships  and  our  people  in  their  legitimate  and 
general  pursuits  on  the  seas." 

Armed  neutrality  seems  to  find  much  favor  with  the  American 
public,  altho  here  and  there  a  voice  is  raised  in  criticism.     As 
the  New  York  Herald  reminds  us,  "the  oldest  known  right  in 
the  world  is  the  right  of  self-defense,"  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
argues  that  the  adoption  of  armed  neutrality,  being  a  purely 
defensive  act,  need  not  lead  to  war.     "We  are  merely  going  to 
provide  our  merchantmen  with  the  means  to  defend  themselves 
or  with  protection  against  lawless  attack,  precisely  as  we  should 
do  if  our  ships  of  trade  found  it  necessary  to  pass  through  some 
part  of  the  sea  infested  by  pirates,"  explains  the  New  York 
Times.    The  President's  proposal,  says  Henry  Weismann,  presi- 
dent of  the  German-American  Alliance,  "is  a  warning  to  Ger- 
many  that   unless   the  •  present   method   of  warfare   is   ended, 
war  is  caused  by  her  own  desire."     While  armed  neutrality  does 
not  necessarily  mean  a  state  of  war,  says  the  Springfield  Union, 
"it  may  easily  lead  to  that  eventuality."      The  Brooklyn  Eagle 
also  sees  us  "moving  toward  war,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Times  "can 
see  no  end  to  the  road  President  Wilson  has  taken  other  than  a 
state  of  recognized  war  with  the  German  Imperial  Government." 
To  the  Newark  Star-Eagle  "the  President's  particular  kind  of 
armed  neutrality"   seems  to  be  "simply  another  word  for  prep- 
aration for  war  he  has  come  to  believe  inevitable."    This  view 
finds  echo  in  the  French  and  British  press.     Thus  the  Paris 
Temps  remarks  that  "the  measures  for  protection  asked  of  Con- 
gress constitute  a  new  step  which  brings  the  United  States  to 
the  verge   of   war,"    and   a  cable  dispatch  to  tho   New   York 
Tribune  sumnu*rizes  the  opinion  of  the  London  press  as  follows: 
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in  "T„hef,PreTsTidf  t's£address  is  considered  here  to  mean  the  bring- 
ing of  the  United  States  into  the  war  or  the  withdrawal  of  the 
German  submarine  policy. 

"Germany's  efforts  to  make  the  seas  another  Belgium  has 
drawn  a  protest  from  America  which  will  help  the  Entente 
hisU'peeople!»ny  ^^  aDd  Pr°Ve  a  boomerang  for  «">  Kaiser  and 

In  Washington,  according  to  C.  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "armed  neutrality"  is  interpreted  as  "nothing  more 
than  armed  watchful  waiting."     Mr.  Gilbert  goes  on  to  say: 

w"',^ed  neutrality'  will  normally  be  succeeded  by  'acts  of 
war,     acts  of  war'  by  a  'state  of  war'  and  'a  state  of  war'  by 

sTntt  ,  DwlnJ  int°  War'  is  the  figUre  of  sPee<*  most  con- 
stantly  used  m  Washington  to  describe  what  is  happening  to  this 
country.  It  is  on  all  lips.  Even  members  of  the  AdminltrT 
tion  use  it-to  state  a  fact,  not  to  criticize  a  policy.  Fault- 
finders alter  it  into  being  'dragged  into  war'  or  being  'kicked 
nto  war  by  Germany.  But  a  satirist  revised  it  after  listening 
f«  w£finS^0,Me  ^^  by  "*"*  Egress  waf 

The  voices  of  those  pacifists  who  were  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  recognition  of  American 
rights  on  the  seas  and  of  those  American  friends  of  Germany 
who  were  echoing  the  Chancellor's  complaint  that  our  Govern- 
ment had  been  unfair  and  "brusk"  in  its  severance  of  diplo- 
matic relations,  were  abruptly  silenced  on  February  28  by 
the  Associated  Press's  publication  of  the  following  amazing 
document,  dated  Berlin,  January  19,  1917,  addrest  through 
Count  von  Bernstorff  to  German  Minister  von  Eckhardt  in 
Mexico  City,  and  signed  by  the  German  Foreign  Minister 
Dr.  Alfred  F.  M.  Zimmermann: 

f Jl?,nAe  ;*?  f  FTebruary  we  inte*d  to  begin  submarine  war- 
are  unrestricted      In  8pite  of  this,  it  is  our  intention  to  endeavor 
to  keep  neutral  the  United  States  of  America 

on'VL^T.  at.fcemPt'?s  n?{  successful,  we  propose  an  alliance 
on  the  following  basis  with  Mexico:  That  we  shall  make  war 
together  and  together  make  peace.  We  shall  give  general 
financial  support,  and  it  is  understood  that  Mexico  is  to  reconnuer 
the  lost  territory  m  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Arizona.  %e 
details  are  left  to  you  for  settlement. 

tnl'Tr  ^  ilisv.tructed  to  mfo™  the  President  of  Mexico  of 
the  above  in  the  greatest  confidence  as  soon  as  it  is  certain 
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fJfPiaSe  CaH  t0'  the,  attention  of  the  President  of  Mexico 
that  the  employment  of  ruthless  submarine  warfare  now  proSe* 
to  compel  England  to  make  peace  in  a  few  months." 

The  authenticity  of  this  note  was  confirmed  bv  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department,  and  its  publication  was  hailed 
by  Washington  correspondents  as  evidence  that  the  Adminis- 


THE  DASHING  WAVES  AND  THE  IMMOVABLE  ROCK. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


\wmmm 


ACTIONS  SPEAK  LOUDER  THAN  WORDS. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Ecen  ing  Ledger. 

that  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  war  with  the  United  St.fo 
and  suggest  that  the  President  of  Mexico   on  Ids  o^vn  inithiive" 
SspZTthf  ^  JaiT  "»«"**  adhein  "a   '    ^ 
and  Japan  '  *  """  *""'  ^  t0  mediate  ***«*  ^rmany 


tration  was  about  to  "abandon  its  policy  of  patience  toward 
German  insults  and  aggression."  "Even  the  agents  and  svm- 
pathizers  of  Germany  in  this  country  must  now  be  convinced 
that  their  efforts  to  restrain  and  fetter  the  President  must  have 
all  the  consequences,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  disloyalty,"  exclaims 
the  Dallas  News,  published  in  one  of  the  States  to  be  "recon- 
quered" by  Mexico,  and  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Germany  has  offended  against  us  unpardonablv  It  has 
murdered  our  citizens,  it  has  employed  conspirators"  to  vllale 
pur  neutrality,  it  has  made  dynamite  an  agency  to  effect  what 
its  persuasions  and  threats  could  not  accomplish °  it licit 

SendshTit  VS  WUle  Pr,°feSSing  Sentimen^  of  «iS  aTd 
friendship    it  has  corrupted  our  citizens  into  its  service    and 

espe°cSL  naH  ^  ^  UP°n  "  ^^  ^  *  £ 
respecting  nation  can  no  longer  endure.     It  is  a  situation  which 

calls  for  the  employment  of  thorough  and  bold  measures." 

This  revelation  of  Prussian  militarism  "writhing  in  the  slime 
of  intrigue,"  remarks  the  El  Paso  Times,  -is  Germany's  answer 
to  the  pacifists  in  this  country  who  claim  to  be  American  ": 

"It  ought  to  be  interesting  reading  to  those  who  want  i 
war-referendum-to    those    who    doubt    the    sincerity    of     he 

tiZTT'r  When  "  asks  fOT  authori'>-  to  use  the  armed 
forces  of  the  country  to  meet  possible  eventualities  This 
ought,  moreover,  to  be  thoughtfully  scanned  bv  those  It 
beheve  we  have  no  use  for  military  training  in  Ameriea-who 
believe  that  the  gentle  art  of  persuasion  by  word  o  mouth 
can  turn  the  tide  of  carnage  away  from  our  shores." 

And  in  another  Texas  paper,  the  San  Antonio  Light,  we  read: 
"The  people  of  Texas  view  with  complacency  the  cold- 
blooded proposition  by  Germany  that  the  slate  shotdd  became 
Mexican  territory  provided  Mexico  joins  Germanv  and  Jan™ 
m  a  war  against  the  United  States.  They  have  no fL  that 
such  a  thing  will  happen  to  them.  Thev  Low  that  e  "n  tho 
left  entirely  to  their  own  resources    thev  will  L  .  i,i    V  •? 

might,   tor  a  tune,   occudv  Tevis    h„t   ai^.;  ,,     -*"-^<J 
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A    MONTH     OF    "  RUTHLESS  "    J7-BOAT    WAR  But  when  we  turn  to  the  utterances  of  German  officials,  we 

"TTTE     STAKE     EVERYTHING,"    said   the   German  find  a  suPreme  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  submarine 

W/     ChanceUor  in  offering  unrestricted  submarine  war-  campaign.     Vice-Admiral  Capelle,  present  head  of  the  German 

▼    ▼       fare  as  Germany's  answer  to  her  enemies'  chal-  Nayy>  told  tne  leaders  of  the  Reichstag  on  February  14  that 

lenge    to  fight  to  the  end.     In  view  of  such  declarations,  in-  tne  results   achieved   had   "surpassed   expectations."     He  de- 

terpreted  by  many  in  this  country  and  England  to  mean  that  dared  it  "very  satisfactory";   that  there  was  "no  reason  to 

the  new  campaign  is  Germany's  last  resource,  the  results  of  the  reckon  with  the  loss  of  even  one   U-bo&t  since  the  beginning 

first  month  of  the  campaign  are  well  worth  noting  as  an  indica-  of   tne  unrestricted   submarine  war."     And  he   continued,   as 

tion  of  probable   success  or  failure.     If  successful,   say  some  quoted  in  the  London  dispatches:     "There  is  practically  no 

observers,  the  German   £/-boats  may  next  appear  off  our  own  shipping  in  the  North  Sea.     Neutral  shipping  is  clearly  as  good 

coast.     One  million  tons  a  month  was  looked  for  as  the  "wreck-  as  stopt."     The  Philadelphia  Record  quotes  a  German  Foreign 

crop"  of  Geynany's  submarine  harvesters,  the  Chicago  Evening  Office  official's  remark  that  "our  aimi;  to  destroy  tonnage,  not 

Post  remembers,  and  it  joins  with  other  observers  in  pointing  human  life;    and  every  ton  of    shipping    that  we  can   compel 

out  that  the  estimates  far  exceeded  the  actual  returns  for  the  to  tie  up  in  port  is  as  good  as  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

first  month  of  "unrestricted"  warfare.    True,  February  is  a  short  Even  in  London,  if  we  may  believe  a  dispatch  to  the  New 

month,  but  this  is  not  held  to  justify  the  40  per  cent,  discrepancy  York  Sun,   the  late  February  lull  in  submarine  operations  is 

our  editors  find.     The  first  month  of  the  ruthless  under-water  discounted  by  the  belief  that  the  new  C/-boats  will  not  reach 

campaign  ended,  reckons  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  their  highest  efficiency  until  some  time  this  month, 

quoting  figures  slightly  in  advance  of  those  printed  in  other  But  the  very  seriousness  of  the  submarine  menace  would 

dailies  on  March  1,  with  a  total  of  187  ships,  aggregating  479,087  seem  to  be  rousing  Britain  to  mighty  efforts  to  cope  with  it. 

tons,  lost,  as  follows:   British,  115;  American,  2;  other  neutrals,  The  pessimistic  strain  in  the  recent  speech  of  the  British  Premier, 

48;    other  belligerents,  20;    not  identified,  2.     The  New  York  quoted  on  another  page,  has  been  widely  commented  on  by 

Times  prints  this  table  of  losses  for  the  past  five  months:  our   press.      But    the    Boston    News   Bureau   points   out    that 

. — Entente — . Neutral >  Britain's  threefold  answer  to  the  threat  is  also  outlined  in  that 

October ?*i£l       366,500        S72PS           87°ooo  speech.      Britain  replies  through    "the    Navy,    the  shipyards, 

December                                     [  ill        lisiooo           37             ioiooo  the  sweeping  away  of  needless  burdens  on  tonnage."     No  more 

January ...    170         336^000             58              103^500  ShipS  aF6  t0  be  WaSted  in  imPortinS  luxuries  into  Britain,   and 

February 134        368,274           54             97,496  merchant  ships  are  to  be  built  more  rapidly  than  ever  before  to 

While  this  attrition  is  serious,  comments  the  Chicago  daily  make  up  for  those  sunk.     As  for  the  Navy's  part — " Admiral 

just  quoted,  "it  is  not  serious  enough  to  achieve  the  original  Jellicoe  and  those  who  have  been  with  him  are  not  dissatisfied 

intent  of  Germany — the  paralysis  of  Great  Britain  before  her  with  what  has  been  done,"   Lord  Curzon  tells  the  House  of 

West  front    offensive  begins."       Using   British  Admiralty  fig-  Lords;    "they  are  not  dissatisfied  with  the  number  of  German 

ures,    the  New  York    Evening    Post  calculates  that    the   daily  submarines  that  will  never  return  to  their  own  shores."     Fresh 

average  of  [/-boat  "frightfulness"  was  17,000  tons  last  month  testimony,  both  to  the  gravity  of  the  threat  and  the  activity 

as    against    12,500   in   December.      Against    such  a  drain    The  of  the  defense,  is  borne  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York 

Ev(  ning  Post  does  not  think  that  England  can  cope  indefinitely,  Tribune,  who  returned  from  England  on  the  Finland  last  week. 

but    if    the    process    of    British    collapse  should  be  prolonged  He  found  the  new  submarine  campaign  "  every  where  recognized 

"  public  opinion  in  Germany  will  have  to  be  prepared  for  another  in  Great  Britain  as  the  most  serious  challenge  the  Empire  has 

disenchantment."    To  the  Louisville  Post  the    fact  that  Great  known  since  Trafalgar,  if  not  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish 

Britain  imported  more  cereals  during  the  first  ten  days  of  Feb-  Armada  itself."     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Simonds  learned  that 

ruary,  1917,  than  during    the    corresponding  days  of  1916  or  "  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of  the  new  German  submarine  campaign 

1915,  means  that  the  submarine  campaign  is  probably  a  failure.  the  toll  taken  by  the  British  fleet  was  twenty-five." 


:ht«d  by  the   1' r i i 

Neab-sighted  Old  Lady  to  Uncle  Samuel — "Quit  your  crowd  in'!  Don't  you  sec 

— Darling  In  the  New  York  Tribune. 


what  you're  doin'! 


holding  up  the  hands  or  the  govehnment. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


PEACE    WITHOUT    VICTORY." 
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to  follow  the  flag  to  Porto  Rico;    and  during  these  years  k       VWNMNG    INDIANA    the  woman-suffrage   worker 

A   the  people  of  the  island,  living  under  a  government  "Z  ±3  1™  ^  UP,a  «"»*  stretci>  of  territory  in  the  Middl. 

tended  to  be  merely  a  temporary  expedient,"  have  been  left  and  to  th     H  ^      g    T  **  **""»*  to  the  Alleghenies, 

m  what  the  New  York  /Wrf  calls  "the  anomalous  position  o  wealths  as  P          f  "?  "j?*  C°QServati-  ■"*»  common 

bemg  attached  to  a  republic  but  enjoying  no  form  of  c  t  Zen  J^eS^tlT^^T^     Th*™***°*  -,a, 

ship'      Congress  now  gives  them  citizenship  and  a  large  measure  S!^      r         T    £ f  ^  aCCeSSJOn  to  <**»*,  casting 

-h^_    Por  the  flrst  general  election  un/er  the  new  ZT^f^  Z^X^Z^Z^ ' 

one-nnarter  r»f   tv,^   — *: 7    ^   ,    ,       ^    ..  J  '  won.-. 


law,  present  qualifications  for  voting  shall  apply.      Thereafter 
according    to    the    summaries    in    the    Washington    dispatches,' 
voters  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  not  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  having  such  qualifications  as  may  be  pre. 
scribed  hv  f ho  lom-„i„+, .,.  .       .  y      v   iJre 


one-quarter  of  the  national  total.  Indiana's  action  following 
tha  of  Ilhnois  and  Ohio,  respectively  the  third  and  fourth 
States  m  population  in  rank,  seems  to  the  Providence  paper 
highly  'sigzuficant  of  the  times."  Woman  suffrage,  similar, 
comments   the  XT..<.i.,n-ii_    ^ ,..  ^   '       '""^m 


-»».  hy ».  ^^^^zrz^z^zz  _;Tfi7?f„the times-"  w°™  «*•« -* 


appointed   by    the   President    of 
the  United  States,  and  a  council 
appointed   partly  by   the  Presi- 
dent and  partly  by  the  Governor. 
There   is   to  be  a  legislature  of 
two  branches,  which  is  to  elect  a 
commissioner   to   Congress;     its 
laws  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  Congress  and  to  the  veto  of 
the  President.   The  law  establish^ 
mg    this    government     provides 
for  island-wide  prohibition,  sub- 
ject to  a  referendum  of  the  vot- 
ers.    All  residents  of  Porto  Rico 
may  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States.     As   the   Springfield    Re- 
publican  notes,     United    States 
citizenship    is    not    compulsory, 


SHOWING  THE  SUFFRAGE  WEDGE  POINTING  EASTWARD 

Full  suffrage  States  are  white;  partial  woman  suffrage  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  obtains  in  North  Dakota.  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Oh  o- 
the  States  m  black  still  limit  the  elective  franchise  to  males 


And   active    campaigns    are    be- 
ing carried  on  among  voters  and 
legislators  in  half  a  dozen  States 
to  try  to  insure  the  verification 
of  such  predictions.     Suffragists 
are  particularly  pleased  with   the 
success  of  their  forty-years'  effort 
to   persuade    the    legislature    of 
Maine  to  submit    an    equal-suf- 
frage   constitutional  amendment 
to  the  voters. 

The  Hindenburgs  of  the  suf- 
frage movement  seem  to  have 
discovered  that  the  drive  on  the 
Eastern  front  requires  different 
tactics  from  those  which  succeed 
ed  in  the  Far  West.  In  Indian.. 
as.  in   Illinois,  Ohio,  and    NortJ 


but  the   great   majority  may   be  expected   to   declare   them-  Dakota    *•  1  '  •  i  *               ,    ""  ^   IUin°is'  °hi°'  aud    Nort:' 

selves    citizens,   especially    since  the  franchise   after  Tyearl  o^the  r        ^               "^  t0  *"  "°meU  ■**  M  extensi<>n 

to  be  restricted  to  those  who  choose  American  citenlp  '  l^"  ^  n0t  T^™   a*    amendment    to   the 

While  the  measure  of  freedom  thus  provided  'TnTtLt  of  seZr^                 *  ^^  "*  *"  ***  °f  «*  me^  were 

Cuba,  which  is  an  independent  republic  bound  to  th     n  I  J  ,  "*  °Ur  ^  °f  FebrUary  24"     Th^  Mana  law    which 

States  by  certain  engagements,  the^berty  Z*6     e p^nd  ^^^T^'"  ***"?  ""  **"*>  *  ^  ^ 

incentives  to  intelligent  self-government  will  be  ample      sa,vs  77  7                  1S  *  CltlZen  °f  the  United  States'  of  the  age 

the  Baltimore  American.      The  Porto-RicanVas  Z  Chief  twent^neor  upward,  having  the  residence  qualifications  Z 

//^  puts  it>  .have  been                     *^>  ConX^X  STZf  ma^V°terS'  ShaU  ^  WBmd  '"  V°le  f°r  Presid- 

tial  electors,   delegates  to  a  constitutional  convention,  certain 

SDeClfled     St.Jl.t.O     «nrl    rmmi--.    _«!_•      1  11 


„~     -a  j  ex  ,  ,  >■»■<. iv iiav  convention,  certain 

specified  State  and  county  officials,  all  town  and  city  official, 
school  officers,  « and  for  all  other  elective  officers  not  provided 
for  in  the  Constitution  of  Indiana-  women  may  vote  in  pri- 
mary elections,  and  upon  the  ratification  of  a  new 'constitution 

tlio  thev  mav  nr>+  i^<-«  , .•■     .. 


could  do  no  more." 

graBnUtW  totrP    TT""  ***"  **<  ^  ^vileges.we  are 
granting  to  the  Porto-Ricans  "are  of  a  grudging  nature  "- 

tho  we"  L^rAKa^1!?  5  a  Terr?tory-  mary  eleCtions>  and  uP°n  ^e  ratification  "of"  a'new'  Con 

jnhabited   by   Chinese   ^Sp^eS™'    TktZTT^'  ^  ^  ^  "*  V°te  UP°Q  institutional  amendments 

S^SS;   inThCo^rS'S  [TeSentad;e  at  ^^  S  ,  ThUS  '^f  - -men  get  Justice,"  remarl.  the  IndLapohs 

Congress.     In  th  s  rSnect    h'.  ,Ut  f  r6Sldent  commi^ioner  to  ^     M  Who  have  ^*«-ed  the  increased  interest  in  public 

United  State"  fa^^^SE  °    Portt0KRi-  ^  *e  a^-   displayed   by  women   during   the   last  fifteen  o     t 

Porto-Rican    deputies    wer     seated   £    th"  Si  h"  fr'"  ,T"   ^   admIt   that    "Woman    ^-ge    in    Ind.ana    ,    s 

Madrid  on  the  same  terms  with  other  deputies^  C°rteS   &t  6Vltable'"  ^e  ^-«  declares,  continumg 


i  a         t     •  i   ","uo  *vitu  otner  aeputies 

pensated    the    Porto    R,L?T     ,<  have'   however,  com- 

economic  advantages  ^Tth^v  1  .T^  ?6X?  mUoh  bctt- 
was  plundered  and  bled  I  "  ^  ,?°m  Spain"  The  islan(1 
We  do  not  Si£o?UBjMr^lC^.?^  n""- 
benefit  of  their  own  taxe^^ L  J  /  ^  T  have  the 
been  enormously  ^^^^  ^1^^^^^ 

year  tn-™Z7  T         T  ^PPlement  to  that  passed  last 

Pmes^      The  New  York  IForW  would  note,  however,  that  the 
two  Governmental  schemes  differ  widely  iIlf  purpose : 

in^^frZ^te  '*£*£*  SMfr^ 
remain  part  of  the  United  States."  '  POTt0  RlC°  1S  to 


"In  late  years  every  legislature  has  considered  the  sten    and 

»•  Star  ol  the  same  city,  a  consistent  and  vigorous  supporter 
of  the  equal-suftrage  movement,  utters  "a  few  words  of  caution 
and  sober  responsibility": 

n.lmonihodfirt!n,tah  ^  SL""*  Md  f°°S  °f  ^"ffra^  IU"^  ^e 
'■nonisnta    tnat    its    effects    are    easy    to    overestimate      ti, 

nor  put  chivalry  in  the  discard  wrecked  the  home 

"In  the  second  place,  those  timorous  souls  are  wrong  that 
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view  this  reform  as  a  mere  revolt  of  unsexed  and  strident-voiced 
agitators  to  get  some  *  petty  victory  over  the  'tyrant  man.' 
Upon  any  such  basis  as  this,  suffrage  could  never  have  won." 

The  law  giving  women  partial  suffrage  in  Ohio,  which  was 
briefly  discust  in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  since,  was  signed  by 
Governor  Cox  on  February  21.  Its  opponents,  however,  so 
The  Suffragist  (Washington)  notes, 

"Are  already  circulating  an  initiative  petition  for  forcing  a 
State  referendum  on  the  question.  A  majority  of  the  voters  in 
the  State  would  then  decide  whether  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Assembly  shall  stand.  The  bill  is  framed  to  go  into  effect  in 
1920."  

TO   MAKE  US   SPY-PROOF   AND 
BOMB-PROOF 

THE    STRIKING    STATEMENT    that    100,000    spies 
are  at  large  in  this  country  would  incline  the  average 
reader  to  think  somebody  is  ''seeing  things,"  remarks 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  if  it  had  not  been  made  in  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Senator  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  drastic  bill  "to  define  and  punish  espionage." 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  10,  and,  according 
to  Washington  dispatches,  is  designed  to  make  this  country  spy- 
proof  and  bomb-proof.      The    Tribune  attaches  particular  im- 
portance to  Senator  Overman's  estimate  because  he  is  chairman 
of   the   important   Judiciary   Committee   and   because   he   has 
kept    in   close   touch  with    the   Department   of  Justice,  which 
drafted  the  bill,  and  this  Department  in  turn  is  presumed  to 
have   based    its    demands    on   "credible   reports   from   secret- 
service  men."     This  journal  goes  on  to  say  that  100,000  spies 
means  one  spy  for  every  1,000  of  our  total  population,  and  that 
patio,  if  borne  out  in  Minneapolis,  would  give  the  city  360  spies. 
Senator  Overman  did  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  nations  these 
spies  are  serving,  and  The  Tribune  wonders  whether  they  are 
'■mostly  secret  agents  of  Germany,  or  do  Japan,  Mexico,  and 
the   Allied   belligerents  figure   impressively   in    the   personnel'.'" 
Until  now  the  only  apparent  reason  for  the  Allies  to  have  spies 
here  would  be  to  watch  for  "sinister  movements  on  the  part  of 
Teuton  'sleuths,'"  but  German  plotters  have  been  "at  work  here 
almost  since  the  war  began,"  a  fact  established  in  court  trials 
and  in  acknowledgments  made  outside  of  courts. 

The  press  remind  us  of  the  many  apparently  incendiary  fires 
and  explosions  in  munition-plants  that  have  occurred  especially 
since  about  the  second  year  of  the  war.     Also,  it  is  recalled  that  a 
couple  of  months  ago  Mr.  Franz  Bopp,  German  Consul-General 
a1  San  Francisco,  and  four  consular  employees  were  convicted  on 
charges  of  plotting  to  destroy  munition-plants  in  the  United 
Slates  and  Canada  and  to  blow  up  military   trains,  railway- 
bridges,  and  steamships  carrying  supplies  to  the  Entente  Allies. 
A  New  York  World  dispatch  of  the  date  of  February  21  informs 
us  that  New  Britain,  Conn.,  was  then  declared  under  martial 
law    because    of    a  succession   of    small   explosions    and    the 
starting  of  at  least  twenty  fires  within  two  hours  and  a  hah, 
all  of  which  were  declared  by  the  authorities  to  have  been  plainly 
of  an  incendiary  origin.     Then  press  reports  advise  us  that  the 
German  Embassy    at  Washington    was  really  a  sort  of  head- 
quarters for  all   the  German  missions  in   Central  and   South 
America,  and  that  former  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  left  in  this 
country  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  which,  it  is  rumored,  is  to  be  devoted 
to  various  purposes,  one  being  propaganda  in  the  interests  of 
Germany. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  calls  attention  to  the  arrest  of 
two  men  in  New  York  charged  with  plotting  to  spy  out  military 
secrets  in  England  and  smuggle  them  to  Germany  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  Senate  was  considering  the  bill  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  espionage.  This 
case  does  not  affect  United  States  interests,  we  are  told,  but  it 
illustrates   the   spy   danger   vividly.     It    would   seem,    from    a 


comparison  of  dates,  that  after  the  arrest  of  von  Igel,  of  the 
German  Embassy  staff,  The  Star  goes  on  to  say,  the  scheme  was 
hatched  whereby  an  agent  in  New  York  sent  spies  to  England 
to  collect  facts  about  the  British  military  plan.  Their  dis- 
coveries were  communicated  to  Germany  either  through  Holland 
by  tourists,  who  on  Dutch  territory  met  agents  from  Berlin,  or 
by  letters  to  America,  the  contents  of  which  were  subsequently 
dispatched  to  Berlin  by  means  as  yet  undisclosed.  The  writing 
was  in  all  cases  invisible  on  blank  pages  of  what  appeared  to  be 
ordinary  correspondence  paper,  and  this  journal  points  out 
that  it  took  the  American  secret  service  several  months  to  run 
down  the  plot  and  locate  the  chief  agents  in  America. 

Protective  measures  of  the  Government  may  prove  in  some 
way  onerous,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  one  of  the 
journals  that  indorse  the  Espionage  Bill,  but  they  are  necessary 
and  will  not  hurt  loyal  citizens  or  "law-abiding  aliens."  Our 
peril  is  real,  we  are  told,  as  we  have  learned  during  "thirty 
months  of  ceaseless  agitation  and  intermittent  disturbances, 
ranging  from  foreign  intrigue  disguised  as  pacifism  to  open 
violence  and  terrorism."  The  North  American  sums  up  the 
bill,  which  has  fourteen  chapters  dealing  with  as  many  subjects, 
as  follows: 

"1.  Unlawful  intrusion  upon  or  approach  to  any  vessel,  fort, 
railroad,  camp,  navy-yard,  or  'other  place  connected  with  the 
national  defense  or  under  control  of  the  United  States,'  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information,  or  any  attempt  unlawfully 
to  collect  or  dispose  of  it— $10,000  fine  or  two  years'  im- 
prisonment. . 

"Attempted  delivery  to  a  foreign  Government  of  such  infor- 
mation— twenty  years'  imprisonment,  or,  in  time  of  war,  life 
imprisonment. 

"Spreading  false  information  in  time  of  war  to  interfere  with 
military  or  naval  operations— fine  and  life  imprisonment. 

"Harboring  of  a  spy — fine  and  imprisonment. 

"2.  False  swearing  to  influence  the  conduct  of  a  foreign  Gov- 
ernment or  to  defeat  any  measure  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  any  foreign  controversy— $5,000  fine  or  five 

years.  ,  . 

"3.   Impersonation  of  duly  accredited  foreign  officials — same 

penalty. 

"4.  Fraud  in  obtaining  or  using  passports— $2,000  fine  or 

five  years. 

"5.  Fraudulent  use  or  counterfeiting  of  any  Government  seal 
or  commission— $5,000  fine  or  ten  years. 

"6.  Conspiracy  to  injure  or  destroy  property  in  any  foreign 
country  with  whifch  the  United  States  is  at  peace— $10,000  fine 
or  two  years. 

"7.  Inspiring  or  taking  part  in  any  military  or  naval  enterprise 
against  such  a  country— $3,000  fine  or  three  years. 

"8.  Attempted  escape  of  interned  persons— arrest  and 
confinement.     Aiding  in  such  escape— $1,000  fine  or  one  year. 

"9.  Authorizing  the  President  to  order  seizure  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  about  to  be  exported  or  used  in  violation  of 
the  neutrality  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

"10.  Empowering  the  President  to  arrest  vessels  attempting 
to  depart  on  errands  of  assistance  to  belligerent  vessels  in  vio- 
lation of  American  neutrality.  Penalty  for  convicted  offenders 
against  these  provisions,  $10,000  fine  or  five  years. 

"11.  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  proc- 
lamation of  the  President,  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  all  vessels 
in  American  ports  in  case  of  war  or  disturbance  of  international 
'  relations,  actual  or  threatened.  Penalty  for  wilful  destruction 
or  injury  of  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  an  American  port 
or  territorial  waters,  $10,000  fine  or  two  years. 

"12.  Punishing   wilful   injury    or    attempted    injury    to   any 

vessel  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  by  $10,000  fine  or  ten  years. 

"13.  Requiring  sworn  statements,  in  addition  to  customary 

manifests  and  clearances,  by  masters  of  vessels  sailing  during 

a  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral. 

"14.  Providing  for  the  issuance  of  search-warrants  and  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  property  thereunder." 

Among  adverse  critics  of  the  bill,  we  find  the  New  York 
Evening  Pont,  which  says  it  strikes  "a  grave  blow  at  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press."  It  far  outdoes  the  censorship  bill  of  I  In- 
General  Staff,  we  are  told,  for  it  "deliberately  specifies  a  prfson- 
term  of  three  years  for  the  crime  of  unintentionally  circulating 
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CRACK  THK  WHIP. 

Sykes  In  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Udger 


I J 

HOW   THE   CARTOONISTS   ACCOUNT    TOR    HIGH    PRICES 


EN<  tBCLKU 

""I"-  in  (he  Chicago  / 


information  of  value  to  the  enm™  »     v       »i 

»•**■ '•- »»»,,;;,  n"::j,,,^,°  ;;:;!;i::u;,;':: 

:"-""i7il  *•[«■■"'■»»"' * ..,,•..,,.,: 

.•^;,:;::::,'.a",\v""v  ^  r' *  -  ■ <™^ 

i  russianism  .        \\  e  read  then: 


disaffection  wU   p !  i,,      ,    ;'  ""  f ^  -' rul:"-'  to  cause 
A  Washington  correspondent  of  ibis  journal  informs  us  thai 
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the  only  organization  actively  opposing  the  "hysteria"  of 
Congress  is  the  American  Union  Against  Militarism,  which  sent 
a  letter  to  every  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives ; 
reading  in  part  as  follows: 

"A  statute  as  sweeping  as  this  would  have  outlawed  the 
activities  of  the  Anti-Imperialist  League  during  the  Spanish 
War.  It  could  have  been  used  summarily  against  the  news- 
papers which  exposed  the  'embalmed  beef  scandal.  It  would 
make  unlawful  such  criticism  as  that  which  has  resulted  in  a 
change  in  the  British  Cabinet.  It  could  be  used  as  a  net  to 
gather  in  all  who  criticized  the  management  of  the  war  by  the 
military  authorities.  Anything,  in  short,  which  might  be 
construed  as  causing  disaffection  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  as 
hampering  the  military  authorities,  may  be  punished  by  life 
imprisonment— and  by  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

•'Surely  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  frame  a  bill  which 
-will  afford  adequate  protection  against  spying,  without  denying 
to  innocent  citizens  the  common  privilege  of  democracy." 

It  is  desirable,  of  course,  to  enact  whatever  additional  legis- 
lation may  be  considered  necessary,  observes  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
to  punish  spies,  conspirators,  or  other  malefactors  caught  giving 


aid  to  an  enemy  in  ease  we  go  to  war,  yet  in  our  circumstances 
it  is  even  more  important  not  to  get  wrought  up  over  this 
unpleasant  incident  of  war.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense 
about  espionage  current,  according  to  this  journal,  and  a  great 
deal  of  foolish  anxiety,  of  stupid  injustice,  and  even  of  still 
more  stupid  violence  to  innocent  people  that  may  be  avoided 
by  realizing  that  public  agencies  are  best  able  to  take  care  of 
whatever  espionage  or  other  mischief  is  on  foot,  and  The  Tribune 
thinks  that — 

"  A  good  many  worthy  citizens  need  a  cold  douche  of  common 
sense  to  restore  them  to  a  healthy  state  of  mind.  A  German 
bartender  overhearing  an  argument  on  the  war  will  hear  nothing 
for  which  he  would  be  given  a  pension  by  the  Imperial  German 
Government  even  if  he  could  transmit  his  information  to  Berlin. 
The  portly  gentlemen  at  the  next  table  are  not  necessarily 
emissaries  of  a  foreign  foe  because  they  are  consuming  Hun- 
garian goulash.  The  barber  who  interrogates  you  upon  your 
opinion  of  Wilson,  or  inquires  if  it  is  your  expert  opinion  that 
Mr.  Pugh's  Disturber  17.  could  get  away  with  the  U-53  is  not 
necessarily  waiting  to  pass  your  opinion  by  roundabout  means 
to  Admiral  von  Tirpitz." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Whoever  put  the  fist  in  pacifist  misplaced  it. — Philadelphia  Press. 

A  goose-step  in  Berlin  causes  a  lot  of  gooseflesh  in  Congress. — Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

As  long  as  the  armies  in  Europe  trench  the  American  people  will  have  to 
retrench. — Boston  Transcript. 

Dr.  Kart,  Hei.kff.rkh  calls  on  farmers  to  save  Germany.  They 
couldn't  make  a  worse  job  of  it  than  the  Hohenzollerns.— WaK  Street 
Journal. 

That  New  York  food-riot  woidd  have  been  worth  a  seven-column 
head-line  had  it  been  pulled  off  in  Berlin  or  Vienna. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Hi  i  what's  the  use  of  putting  wire  nets  across  the  mouths  of  our  harbors 
— American  merchant  ships  aren't  try- 
ing to  get  away. — Boston    Transcript. 

With  food-riots,  high  prices,  and  a 
war-tax,  we  are  having  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  war  without  damage  to  our 
Army  or  Navy.  -Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Holland  and  Denmark  may  get 
terribly  mad  at  Germany,  but  it  is 
believed  that  remembering  Roumania 
they  will  he  able  to  restrain  them- 
selves.— Kansas  City  Star. 

If  food-prices  continue  on  the  up- 
ward trend  in  \".  -w  York  the  Kaiser 
may  be  forced  bj  economic  pressure 
to  take  his  next  Christmas  dinner 
elsewhere.     Boston  Transcript. 

Pacifists  who  contend   that  Uncle 

Sain  should  have  turned  the  other 
cheek  are  reminded  that  our  avun- 
cular relative  i>  entirely  out  Of  un- 
smitten  cheeks.      Kansas  City  Star. 

i.ii-.vivn  Liners  in  Tinted  States 
Ports  Can  sail -—  Newspaper  head-line 
■lev,  their  commanders  have  Ameri- 
can permission  and  the  hearty  invita- 
tion   of   the    British  fleet.  —  Pittsburg 

''-'limes. 

One  is  aroused  to  a  recognition  thai 
even  Turks  have  a  sense  of  humor  by 
reading  thai  the  Stamboul  I  Diversity 
of  Constantinople  suggests  the  Kaiser 
for  the  Nobel  peace-prize.-  -Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

There  are  at  leasl  one  or  two  neu- 
tral nations  which  mighl  give  some 
more  emphatic  expression  to  their 
real  feelings  if  thej   had  a    nice,  deep 

OCean     between     them     and    the    si  a  I     of 

war. — Nashm  Lumberman. 

ly   advancing, 
altho     its     progress      may     sometimes 

■i>  -low.     African  traders,  who    used 
to   supply    I  iih   rum,    calico, 

brass    w  Ire,  and  doing 

roaring    trade    in    wrist-watch' 


North  American  Company. 

"I   DARE  YOU   TO  COME  OUT!" 
— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Give  us  more  initiative  and  less  referendum. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Ask  the  ship-builders  about  the  golden  lining  of  the  U-boat  cloud. — 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

German?  can  always  find  a  sufficient  store  of  high  explosives  by  tapping 
Count  Reventlow. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  passage  of  the  espionage  bill  makes  the  country  reasonably  safo 
now  from  the  machinations  of  everybody  except  Congressmen. — Boston 
Transcript. 

America  is  a  great  little  melting-pot.  If  the  contents  do  not  melt  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  pot.  A  hot  fire  under  it  might  do  the  business. — ■ 
Chicago  Tribune. 

lit  hi. i.\"    will    doubtless    ascribe    Bernstorff's    courteous    treatment    at 

Halifax  to  terror  of  German  fright- 
fulness. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

'The  News  and  Courier  wonders  how 
many  people  have  looked  up  the 
word  "overt"  in  the  last  ten  days. 
Probably  the  Kaiser,  for  one. — Savan- 
nah News. 

Here  is  a  difficult  problem.  If  one 
submarine  sinks  eight  ships  in  a  single 
day  and  all  submarines  sink  only  ten, 
how  many  submarines  are  there  at 
work? — Kansas  City  Star. 

Despite  "Jim"  Mann  and  "  Hampy" 
Moore,  the  President  evidently  be- 
lieves that  Congress  will  stand  by 
him  rather  than  by  the  Kaiser. — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

The  discove.ry  that  it  was  the  U-.r>.', 
that,  sank  the  American  ship  Housa- 
tonic  should  prove  very  gratifying  to 
members  of  the  Newport  reception- 
committee. — Boston  Transcript. 

If  that,  New  York  bread-riot  had 
occurred  in  London  or  Berlin  the 
wireless  would  have  been  kept  busy 
telling  us  how  it  presaged  the  early- 
end  of  the  war. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Brother  Villahd,  in  his  fear  that 

l'i  ussianism  would  come  with  com- 
pulsory military  training,  doesn't  take 
into  consideration  the  Important  fact 
that  Americans  are  not  Prussians. — ■ 
Boston  Transcript. 

The  shoe-manufacturers  who  ex- 
plain that  ladies'  shoes  have  Increased 
in  price  because  of  the  shorter  skirts 
they  are  wearing,  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  men's  trousers  arc  still 
the  same  length. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

SPEAKING  purely  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  we  are  entirely  willing 
that  the  inalienable  right  of  American 
citizens  to  sail  any  part  of  the  high 
seas,  regardless  of  submarines,  be  ex- 
ercised   by    somebody    else. — Naslioille 

Southern  Lumberman, 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


A  SUBMARINE-TRAP  IN  OPERATION. 


A  trawler  opening  the  great  steel  net  th  ,  „  -t-JWKAP  IN  OPERATION.  =^ 

I^I^H^ 


THE  SUBMARINE  THAT  ALARMS  BRITAIN 

PESSIMISTIC  PDt.„™  ,  .    .    .  u" 


ENGLAND'S  PESSIMISTIC  PREMIER  has  painted  a 
fads  Z'7f  "  ^  P'ight  "  WU0h  »°  United  Ki^ 

course  of  rigid  economy  in  food  or  else  fw  «  P 

want  before  many  weeks  «  ^.^t^lT?™! 

to  the  success  that  had  attended  the    ffo  tT^f    he  r  °      '  T 
marine  commanders.     The  view  of  Mr   i  n  "^  "*" 

submarine   question   may   ^1^1        T  ^  * 
*«    optimism.     Speaking  mine   1^0^ 

measures  for  dealing  SKheUnLf?^   *?  aeeept  *»■* 

"The  Government  SoXS;?^  ,s  before  us- 
the  submarine,   but  we ZuM  £     *,/  m? **  of  deaunS  **<* 
tranquilly  upon  ZeSecSnnf   *",' V'f  foUy  if  we  ™**d 
have  to  deal  ruthlesslyCd  ^n^TtiJFS  °   that  ho>-    ^ 

by  measures  which  iinpos     JreTs  ,  L  "'  ^"^  '™b,«™ 

pose  great  sacrifices  upon  the  country." 

Some  observers  think  that  Mr  ti  i  ^ 
of  g-ter  gravity  than  £  c^Znee/Z  T^  !!  *" 
sbake  what  has  been  described  as  tie  "!  T  '"  0rder  <0 
of  the  British  people  Indeed  t*.  T^  ^P1*^'' 
saysitinsomanVwords  iw\-  ,  "  "  D°%  CAromWe 
Parliament,  it  re  mmks  "^  *"  fani-ri«  ma^  ^ 


decks  of  the  smaller  merchant  vessels.  Paris   « 

Deux  Mondes,  Rear-Admiral  Degouv    of  the  £n  h  v 

nt  +i,„  i     j-  .  csuu.y,  oi  me  f  rench  Navv    nn« 

over  a  nearly  cylindrical  shell.  This  bt  t.  •  .  ^fraaled 
number  (as  yet  unascertained)  of  guns  of  -n'  ET^  ^  " 
150-millimeters  [5  or  6  inches]  wSdrf  1°  fl^T^fuT  "v"n  of 
of  the  sea,  and  the  part  of  SSUSJ^JS  V"  *"  ^^ 

"s^p^^ 

<>--eakrs'fn^^ 

eertainttrput  T.^^^J^^  ^h  has 
commercial  submarine  Effa!  ^  lm  t,,m'  M  ,ll(' 
Judging  from  the  characStiS  whS ^  to^f  1S  no  ,ess' 
new  craft,  it  will  read%  lb? seen  £J  C bf?^  '"  "'" 
sea  cruiser  most  aceebtablAf^!!^  hav<'  here  ;l  deep- 

of  oommunicatio^ S ^erL  ^^  ^  ^  ****'  ^ 

(14  when  su^ed)  abTty^Ce^^  °^  *  ^ 
surface  (in  other  words,  twice  the  sea-miles  on  the 

capacity  for  fresh  lr,i  ,'  distance  across  the  Atlantic); 

eight  weeks;  arSaSn?  £Z&?Sr8  52?  ^  *  -" 
teen  55-millimeter  torpedo,-  £  )!„  „  .or,,,".,"-,,1,"'>  for  six- 
- '<!  guns  (perhaps  of  m^ZS^SS^T^  S"^ 
for  firing  against  aircraft;    upper  b,-i,  ,     ]  'i  m  '  ^apted 

boats;   fifty  nu.n  in  ti„.  ,.>•,.»•<       ,,      "  .  ^ht'y  armored;    two 

ing  two  nScScians"  '    ^'^  mth  five  ,,ni— •  ««*!*■ 


"Some    members  think-  il>,,   d..-         Ar-    . 
Pi0^  of  the  oxis,in;i'^i(I,,;;;.A  I'-'-'  *«w  too  dark  a 
<-omplaccn|.  optimism  in  t     s         *<  ''"   t"   beer"   so  much 

active  was  necess^v     1 1  n-     r    "'      ,•,",  -the  War  ,h;"  ;1  -"- 
mask  the  realities  for  vmw£      *     !°  ,s  n-,ll    in   re^smg  to 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  however    thai  n 
m™  ^Paign  has  pres^tel       |lt   y t  "'7™*'*  "^  SUb" 
find  unexpectedly  hard  to  el  U>  a  UU<  tha<  ,h,'v 

sea  attack  is  being  wLed  In  ,  +     ^^  ^  this  llnd'"- 

-ored   that   K^Zt^80^ 
fleet  and  the  memWt    i  ■  Wlllch   the   mosquito 

and  that  s^  gun  '  ^  7  T^  «  »»  lo^  ^tive, 

are  too  heavy  ^aS    he      IT     ,  Pr°VG  an  •*"***  d^^ 

}   ooth  ioi  the  hght  submarine-chasers  and  for  the 


Against  submarines  of  this  tvn«   M,«  \i    •    i     ,, 

r< ""-•  -* «■ ..';..:;■  /  :;r ,;■ ; ■ -^ -*■ 

almosl  useless.     He  asks:  '"  iir'' 

*• «» S  ™-ii!„',  i',' :;,;'',■;:;.: .;;::;';,.;;•»' ';:-■  we 

no  something  new  and   noi    i,  .      ,     ■    ,      •        '• Vs-     We  n"i>' 
bettering  old  mZ<2  ^^^  M,,h  developing  and 

">""'>-  of  their  lid      ve  ;„  p'-T    V"S  i'0.  Inm'asi"-  ""' 

Perfecting  bombs,  nets.  ^  '  ^^  ft*  hydroplanes, 
are  useful;  unfortunatelv.  however ^'thev  i~  ^ I  ^'  °f  °OUrae> 
were  inadequate  even  in'the  nhVi  nf •  t  ,  ln,ade?llate-  They 
an  end-experience  has  proved  Lt  ti™  ^V*  dra^^  to 
inadequate  in  the  phase  that  win£  Tle-V.^n  h?  even  more 
Oern.au  submarine?  n^orfeffielentT  ^  ^f  the  lle^ 
Purposes  than  the  subinarine^ o iVu   >  '"  ^  defenSJVe 
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MENA'CED   HOLLAND 

SLOW  IN   THE   FACE"  was  given  by  Germany  to 

Holland,  says  the  Amsterdam  Telegraaf,  when  [/-boats 

attacked  a  flotilla  of  seven  of  the  finest  and  newesl 

in   the  Dutch   mercantile  marine  which  had  sailed  from 

Falmouth  for  Rotterdam  under  an  agreement  with  the  German 


J\ 


ships 


HOLLAND*   POSITION. 


— De  Amslerdammer. 


Governmenl  bj  which  the  Dutch  authorities  had  received 
"reasonable  assurance  of  safety."  Indignation  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  deep,  and  there  is  an  uneasj  feeling  to  the  press  thai 
this  act  was  "deliberately  provocative"  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
many. Jus!  how  intense  is  the  mortification  of  the  Dutch  people 
can  be  seen  from  the  comments  made  by  influential  organs  to 
Amsterdam.     For  example,  the  Handelsblad  writes: 

"The  unrestricted  submarine  •warfari  has  been  opened  with 
such  complete  disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  Dutch 
people  that  everj  onemusl  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  namely, 
thai  no  nation  could  be  thus  treated  unless  it  was  regarded  as 
of  no  importance  or  as  incapable  of  having  it-  indignation 
aroused  by  anything.  Certainly  Germans  would  not  treat  the 
United  Stales  thus.  Every  one  feels  that  the  torpedoing  of 
American  vessels  under  similar  circumstances  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible.  We  even  believe  thai  such  an  ac1  would  have 
been  impossible  againsl  any  country  which  had  shown  itself 
unwilling  to  approve  or  excuse  this  submarine  warfare." 

The  Telegraaf,  an  anti-German  paper,  remarks: 

"This  destruction  of  an  entire  flotilla  of  Dutch  ships  is  cer- 
tainly th<  greatesl  humiliation  which  any  neutral  nation  has 
had  to  endure  in  the  '•our-.-  of  this  war.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment once  more  has  overestimated  the  German  sense  of  justice 
and  honor.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  how 
the  honor  of  our  nation  can  be  maintained  longer  bj  mere 
protesl 

Di,  i  in  the  camp  of  the  Entente  believe  thai  Germany 

endeavoring  to  embroil  the  Netherlands  to  the  war  because 
the  little  nation   pot  of  incalculable  value  to  the 

German  Empire,  for  instance,  they  comment  on  the  f acl  that 
Holland  hold-  the  mouth  of  thai  great  commercial  waterway 
which  the  Fatherland  affectionately  term,  "th(  German  Rhine." 


So,  too,  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  being  in  Dutch  hands  effec- 
tively deprives  the  conquerors  of  Antwerp  of  the  full  advantage 
of  Belgium's  greatest  port.  At  the  present  moment,  say  these 
Allied  commentators,  Holland's  most  valuable  asset  is  her 
food.  The  Amsterdam  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  discusses  the  reflex  action  of  Germany's  shortage  on 
Holland.     He  says: 

'The  situation,  indeed,  is,  in  the  deepest  sense  of 
the  word,  desperate.  Every  item  of  information 
reaching  Holland  on  Germany's  situation  increases 
anxiety  here,  for  it  is  being  asked  how  long  Germany 
can  continue  in  her  present  state,  knowing  that  in 
Holland  there  is  plenty,  and  even  luxury.  Moreover, 
much  of  this  smoldering  and  occasional  bursting  into 
flame  of  hunger  and  desperation  is  actually  taking 
place  at  points  which  can  almost  be  seen  from  Dutch 
territory.  Indeed,  there  is  growing  up  here  the 
opinion  that  Germany  is  really  seeking  an  occasion  to 
break  with  Holland  in  order  to  take  whatever  chance 
there  may  be  of  getting  food  by  some  sudden  descent." 

For  months  past  the  Dutch  papers  have  remarked 
upon  the  gradual  concentration  of  troops  upon  the 
German  side  of  the  border,  both  in  Germany  proper 
and  in  Belgium,  and  have  anxiously  inquired  what  it 
portended.  The  London  Graphic  believes  that  Hol- 
land would  be  powerless  to  resist  invasion  and  discusses 
the  possibility  in  some  detail.     We  learn  that — 

"The  people  of  the  province  of  Overijssel  are  alarmed 
because  forty  thousand  troops  with  much  artillery 
have  been  concentrated  near  Neuenhaus,  in  closo 
proximity  to  their  borders.  This  is  a  point  where 
the  Dutch  Army  Avould  be  incapable  of  offering  any 
serious  resistance.  A  German  inroad  here  would  be 
an  easy  task.  But  what  would  be  the  object  of  such 
an  inroad?  Zwolle  lies  less  than  thirty  miles  from 
the  German  frontier,  and  Zwolle  is  the  junction  for 
the  two  main  railways  from  the  south,  one  from 
Qtrech.1  and  the  other  from  Arnhem. 

"The  possession  of  Zwolle  by  the  Germans  would 
eu1  off  and  isolate  the  three  northeastern  provinces— 
Drente,  Groningen,  and  Friesland-  from  the  rest  of 
the  country;  and  it  is  no  secret  that,  in  the  military  sense,  the 
whole  of  that  region  is  undefended.  But,  <m  the  other  hand, 
Groningen  and  Friesland  are  two  of  the  most  productive  prov- 
inces of  the  Netherlands,  renowned  among  all  parts  of  Europe 
for  their  cattle  and  their  corn." 


HOW    GERMANY   ENCIRCLES   HOLLAND. 
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there  said  Washington,  did  80  at  their  own  risk      An  .  «.'     ^ 
indeed  done  so!"  Ar"'  ,f|f'   have 

Friction  with  Germany  would  have  been  avoided    thinks  th 
Posten,  had  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  ,i,i  Lens',        t,t 
represented  in  the  councils  of  the  nation : 

andTheyW^pt^lnd"!  W  *'"  ^  ^  *— * 
no  attention  towhat  Ameri*an" or^hT^  ^'V  I*"*** 
German,  is  their  enemy,  Sl&?'£^^ 


GERMANY'S   "FORBEARANCE"  TO 
AMERICA 

.UBCONSCIOUSLY  PRO -BRITISH"  is  the  attitude 
attributed  to  the  President  by  some  of  the  Swedish- 

rilitnr        7™T  PaPerS'  aDd    ^   Activist   attitude    of    the 
mditary  and  aristocratic  circles  in  Sweden  finds  an  unexpected 

reflect  in  the  Swedish  farmers  of  the  Middle  West,  who    e  m 
to  have   distinct   sympathy  with    the   struggle  tha    Germly 
is  making  against   the    ring  of 
enemies  that  surround  her.     One 
of   the    organs   that   voices  the 
opinions  of  the  Swedish-Ameri- 
cans, the  Des  Moines  Iowa  Pos- 
ten, considers  that  Germany  has 
been     surprizingly     considerate 
and  forbearing  with  America,  a 

country,  says  the  Posten,  which 

Germany  can  consider  entirely 

negligible  as  far  as  any  power  of 

naval    or   military   offensive   is 

concerned.      It    thus    expresses 

its    views    on    the   conflict   be- 
tween Berlin  and  Washington: 

"As  a  first-class  Power,  the 
greatest,  military  Power  in  the 
world,  and  also  a  land  fighting 
for  its  economic  existence  against 
an  enemy  ten  times  as  numerous 
let  us  say  at  once  that  Germany 
has  shown  the  United  States  a 
surprizing  consideration  and  a 
forbearing  patience  which  is 
hard  to  understand. 

"The  reason  can  not  be  fear 
of  the  American  Army  or  Navy 
The  former  was  not  able  to  do 
anything  of  consequence  in  Mex- 
ico, and  what  could  the  latter 
do  where  the  combined  fleets 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia  came  to  naught?  The 
American  fleet  could  as  little 
harm  Germany  as  a  fleet  of  our 
ancient  Vikings." 

The  Posten  regrets  that  citi- 
zens of  German  and  also  Swed- 
ish descent  should  be  embar- 
rassed   by    the     insistence     of 

Z^oZT1  a  **  "f h'  "  ^  °pini°n  of  «*  Des  Moines 
organ,  could  be  surrendered  with  little  or  no  loss.     It  says- 

mi^i^^^Ti^r of  splendid  peopie  of  g- 

vians-admittedlv  TL  if   7  -J  were~^^  the  Scandina- 

They  were  perfectlv  lov»l    1    1^mi§Tants  .coming   to   America,       Zl  wfumng,  or  r*f  ™*  done  all  he  could  to  help  England 

tempered     ?hev  hnH  H    Jla+rd-^king,  industrious,  and  good      feVeraI  ™™^evS  of  the  Cabinet  are  AmerieanSed  British"   Mr 

they  have  been  accused    behed  TnL       y  5*TO  ,b"en  d™ht^>  1 

-*emb^ed'  -d  insulted.  DIPLOMATIC    RUPTTRES-Discussing   the   break   between 

ashmgton  and  Berlin,  the  English  papers  say  that   such  a 
step  is  usually  a  prelude   to  war.  but    they  are  cLful   to      u 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule.     The  Westminster  Go,  Ue  remarks- 

proper  interference  in  the  JSSSSSL^  ££g 

ueeri   Sn^,°n      U^1eOUld  UOt  **  "•  «I«^ntative  of  the 
•'  °\SPam'    and    he    according-    went    home      For    tbt 

cameo?  it"  "^^  "™  b   *****»>    **   no  war 
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AFTER  THE  IVERNIA  WAS  SUNK 
sw^ngaloT^tft^f11  ^  TmPGd  by  the  heav*  —  running 

iir  ttfZLSZ  tl^^i^^^z  r were  The ~^  -"c^T^S 

Tetania  when  she  was  also  torpedoed      The  ves  se wlssurfk  T  r  "'  ^  COmma^  the  ill-fated 

rescue  of  those  who  were  saved.    On  «ds  ^J^o^ZXa^^!  1^.    '   *"**   ^^   ^ 


Men  are  seen  in    the  water 
The  Ivernia,  a  Cunard  liner  of 


.!,«  P°  Presld<:,nV  wl>ose  ancestor,  Mere  Englishmen    baa  „',„,. 
the  beg.nn.ng  nf  the  ,var  done  nil  he  eonld  to  help  En"innri 


"Thetr^""*"™""*'    In      WaTL?1UTI^   "WTUKES-Dbennsing  the  break   between 


vessel  is  to^rfSr^lSSS"  hie^If0^'  Th° 
drowned.     America  is  tL  nniV  \  ?ft8r   ,umians>   are 

citizens  this^ghT S^fen  wMcW^  ^V"  \  °laims  for  its 
served  a  real  neutrS?  decT^S  •  STk^  •'  "5  *"*  ^ 
citizens  who  went  aboard  *3S?  ^'"ning  that  those 
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NEW  MOVES  OjN  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 

THE  FALL  OF  KUT-EL-AMARA,  on  February  24, 
turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  away  from  the  Western 
front,  but  this  shift  of  vision  was  only  momentary,  for 
the  voluntary  retreat  of  the  German  forces  on  the  Anere,  which 
began  on  February  25,  has  once  more  focused  attention  on  the 
expected  scene  of  the  titanic  struggle  of  the  war.  This  retreat, 
the  greatest  since  the  Marne,  has  puzzled  the  military  critics,  for 
some  regard  it  as  a  clever  move  on  the  part  of  the  German  Gen- 
eral Staff  to  upset  care- 
ful preparations  made 
by  the  British  for  an  of- 
fensive which  they  were 
on  the  point  of  launch- 
ing. Others  again  take 
the  view  that  this  move 
betokens  a  Teutonic  re- 
sort to  "open  warfare." 
This  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  man  on 
the  spot,  for  a  dispatch 
from  the  British  Head- 
quarters in  France  runs: 

"The  German  retire- 
ment, coming  so  closely 
on  the  heels  of  the  be- 
ginning of  unrestricted 
submarine  war,  forms 
one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting phases  in  the 
progress  of  the  great 
war.  The  Germans  gave 
the  first  intimation  of 
the  approach  of  their 
retirement  when  they 
evacuated  Grandcourt. 

"This  was  evidence 
of  new  German  tactics, 
for  throughout  all  the 
bitter  fighting  of  1916 
they  never  yielded  an 
inch  of  ground  until 
they  were  driven  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

The  backward  movement  begun  at  Grandcourt  now  becomes  the 
greatest  retreat  of  this  front  since  Hie  battle  of  the  Marne. 
These  events  have  sent  a  thrill  through  the  entire  British  Army, 
a  thrill  which  seems  to  forecast  the  end  of  the  'stationary' 
warfare." 

The  military  critic  of  the  London  Observer  believes  that  the 
day  of  German  offensives  on  the  Western  line  are  gone  and  thai 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  lias  ordered  that  defensive 
tactics  rule  on  the  entire  front.  The  possibility  of  a  rush  into 
Prance  through  northern  Switzerland  is  diseiist  and  dismissed, 
and  the  writer  proceeds: 

"I  hold  that  an  enemy  invasion  of  Swiss  territory  may  safely 
be  ruled  out;  and  that  whatever  offensive  or  offensives  he  may 
l>e  preparing  to  launch  between  the  Channel  and  the  Jura 
ridge  will  be  shortlived,  and  designed  to  anticipate  and  dis- 
organize our  own.  In  brief,  they  will  be  manifestations  rather 
of  a  very  active  defensive  than  of  a  new  offensive  strategy. 
Locally,  through  the  aid  of  some  mechanical  or  chemical  novelty, 
they  may  achieve  slight,  but  passing,  territorial  gains.  But, 
in  view  of  the  continuous  density  of  the  Allied  front,  in  both 
men  and  guns,  they  should  fail  utterly  to  upset  our  own  arrange- 
ments, whether  aimed  at  Xivelle's  potential  jumping-off  boards, 
such  as  the  sectors  nearest  to  the  Rhine,  in  Upper  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  or  at  the  French  lines  nearest  to  Paris,  including  the 
Franco-British  liaison  on  the  Somme — always  a  favorite  point 
of  thrust  with  Hindenburg!  The  comparative  strengths  of 
the  opponents  l»eing  what  thej  are.  it  was  almost  a  platitude 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  exclaim,  on  his  return  from  Koine, 
that  'defeat  was  impossible!'  Defeat,  in  the  field,  has  long 
been  impossible. 


.CATCHING  A  TORPEDO. 

With  the  German  ruthless  submarine  war  continuing  in  its  destructive  work,  the 
guarding  of  the  British  coast  by  effective  means  has  aroused  renewed  interest. 
Beavy  steel  nets  have  been  laid  at  the  entrance  of  all  harbors,  and  some  even  ex- 
tend farther  out.  The  photograph  graphically  shows  how  the  nets  save  ships:  a 
de-man  torpedo  slopped  by  the  net,  its  propeller  caught  in  the  meshwork,  and  one 
of  the  British  motor  patrol-boats  or  submarine-chasers  ready  to  remove  the  torpedo. 


"The  question  before  us  now  is  how  to  insure  that  the  enemy, 
in  his  turn,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  defeat  in  the  field,  that 
strictly  military  defeat  which  it  is  essential  that  he  should  suffer 
before  he  is  allowed  to  lay  down  his  arms  under  the  stress  of 
bankruptcy  or  famine." 

The  idea  that  Germany  will  adopt  the  defensive  in  anticipa- 
tion of  violent  attacks  by  the  Anglo-French  forces  is  strength- 
ened by  the  views  exprest  in  the  German  press.  For  instance, 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says: 

"Heavy  will  be  the  burden  of  the  fight  when  the  storm-clouds 

which  are  gathering  on 
our  Western  front  break. 
The  English  have  taken 
over  only  about  seven 
and  one-half  miles  of 
the  French  front,  which 
now  begins  at  Mont 
St.  Quentin,  one  and 
one-quarter  miles  north 
of  Peronne.  That  is  an 
indication  that  on  their 
front  the  English  will 
not  adopt  a  purely  de- 
fensive attitude.  The 
feeling  of  the  leading 
English  circles  is  now 
like  that  of  a  gambler 
who  puts  everything 
on  one  card.  The  En- 
glish by  their  utter 
rejection  of  the  German 
peace-offer  have  put 
the  prestige  of  their 
World-Empire  into  the 
front  line  of  battle.  To 
go  back  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  much  more  dif- 
ficult than  acceptance 
of  the  peace-offer  would 

have  been 

' '  The  sober  convic- 
tion that  all  signs  indi- 
cate the  desire  of  the 
Entente  to  end  the  war 
this  year  with  'an  in- 
comparably mighty  ef- 
fort will  call  forth  from 
our  people  the  utmost 
effort  of  will.  There  are  no  boastful  phrases  and  there  is  no 
underestimation  of  the  enemy,  but  there  is  a  feeling  composed 
of  clear  consciousness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and 
an  equally  clear  consciousness  of  our  own  strength." 

The  retreat  on  the  Ancre  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  results  of  what 
Major  Moraht  described  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  as  "necessary 
regrouping."  It  does,  however,  seem  certain  that  it  is  not  duo 
to  any  desire  to  avoid  a  conflict  in  that  region,  for  all  Germany 
is  certain  that  the  German  troops  can  not  be  vanquished  by 
any  combination  the  Allies  can  bring  against  them.  The 
Frankfurter  Zeitung,  continuing  its  discussion,  remarks: 

"Even  if  their  mutual  sacrifices  were  incessant,  the  Allies 
could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  strategic  disadvantage  that 
British  and  French  armies  can  operate  with  their  main  forces 
only  in  the  Western  theater  of  war.  For  the  battles  on  the 
Kastern  front  the  millions  of  the  Western  Powers  do  not  count. 
They  can  hold  German  armies  in  France;  by  dint  of  unexampled 
losses  they  can  regain  small  strips  of  territory,  .  .  .  but  they 
are  shut  out  entirely  from  the  decisive;  battles  in  the  East. 

"In  other  words,  the  war  thus  far  has  established  one  incon- 
trovertible fact:  it  is  impossible  to  defeat  us  on  land  if  we  are 
well  led  and  employ  the  strength  .  of  our  four  united  armies 
carefully — and  we  are  doing  both  of  these  things  now!  .  .  .  We 
do  not  doubt  that  it  will  be  possible  for  England  and  Franco 
to  begin  a  new  gigantic  battle  in  the  West.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  many  of  our  enemies  still  believe  that  this  can  enforce  victory 
and  peace  for  the  Entente  on  its  terms,  but  we  are  permeated 
by  the  firm  conviction  that  the  real  factors  which  have  turned 
the  war  in  our  favor  are  anchored  so  firmly  in  the  bloody  soil  of 
the  l.a  I  lie-fields  that  no  armies  in  the  world  can  tear  them  up." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


PUTTING  THE   CRIPPLE   ON  THE   PAY-ROLL 


THE    PROBLEM  of  putting  thousands  of  crippled  sol- 
ars to .work,  after  the  war  is  over,  has  already  been 
^tacked  m  Europe.      In  a  paper  pi,Sented  in  January 
before   the   Economic   Psychology   Association   by    Drs     Frank 
and  Ldhan  Qilbreth,  the  authors  point  out  that/there  are    wo 
ways   of   solving  it.     In   one, 
employed  abroad  by  Dr.  Jules 
Amar,    which    they    term    the 
"European  method,"  the  crip- 
ple is  adapted  to  the  machine 
or  device  that  he  is  to  use;    in 
the  other,  the  "American  meth- 
od," the  cripple  is  regarded  as 
the  fixt  element,  and  the  de- 
vice or  method  is  adapted  to 
the  individual  who  is  to  use  it. 
It  is  but  natural,  say  the  au- 
thors,   that   the    first  method 
should  be  used  abroad,  where 
many  of    the  labor-saving  de- 
vices in  use  come  from  America, 
or  some  other  foreign  country,' 
and  can  not  easily  be  adapted.' 
It  is  as  natural  that  our  meth- 
ods   should    be    in    use    here, 
where   the    devices    are    more 
easily   changed    to    suit    indi- 
vidual workers  by  the  original 
makers  of   the  machines.     As 

an  example  of  the  two  methods,  the  authors  take  the  case  of  a 
cripple  to  be  trained  to  be  a  typist.  Our  quotations  a  e  from  I 
copy  of  their  paper  furnished  us  by  the  Drs.  GilbretT  They  STV 

tio7wncTucledd  ftntrrra^  ^^  *  the  iU-tra- 
Professor  An  ?"£  The  nth*'  °^  th°  ^^  of 
in  some  detail,  hoping  ^X^^^o^^ 


THE  CRIPPLE  ADAPTED  TO  THE  MACHINE 

Using  the  remarkable  artificial  hand,  invented  by  Dr.  Amar.  to  run 
an  ordinary  typewriter. 


any  type  of  activity  to  whSi        i  men1t'     In  considering 

point,  in  order  to  find  exactly 
what  motions  are  required  to 
perform  the  activity,  and  in 
what  way  these  motions  may 
be  available,  or  remaining,  cap- 
able members  of  the  cripple's 

forking  anatomy,  or  eliminated 

by  altering  the  device  or  ma- 
chine itself. 

"Through    a    careful  exami- 
nation of  the  motions  of  many 
of  the  world's  most  expert  typ- 
ists, we  found   main    interest- 
ing facts  not  generally  known- 
for  example,  that   the  time  re- 
quired by  the    usual  commer- 
cial   typist    to    take  out  a  fin- 
ished sheet  of  paper  and  insert 
another,  in  a  position  exactly 
level,   in   the   t;  pewriter    was 
about  ten  seconds.     The  time 
required  to  do  this  same  work 
by  .Miss  Hortense  Stollnitz,  the 
recent  winner  of  the   Interna- 
tional Amateur  Championship 
is  less  than  three  seconds,  while 
Miss  Anna  Gold,  who  won  the 
National  Amateur  Champion- 
ship, requires  still  less  time. 


J 


"AttWc^i   *         *         ,  smp.  requires  sti      ess  time 
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keys  such  as  exist  in  the  Smith-Premier  typewriter,  and  the 
use  of  a  machine  having  all  capitals  and  a  single  bank  of  keys, 
as  with  the  Remington  or  Monarch.  By  this  means  the  motions 
of  the  shift  key  are  entirely  dispensed  with  and  a  legless  one- 
handed  typist  is  enabled  to  equal  the  output  of  many  of  the 
commercial  typists  who  are  using  but  two  of  their  ten  fingers 
to-day;  and  a  cripple  with  but  a  single  finger  can  earn  a  living. 
We  have  also  found  dictating  machines  of  use  in  decreasing  the 
number  of  variables  against  which  the  typist  works.  When 
provided  with  a  dictating  machine,  a  typewriter  requiring  no 
shift-key  action  and  with  the  rolls  of  paper  properly  attached, 
a  one-handed  willing  worker  can  compete  successfully  with  the 
average  stenographer  typist  with  the  old  equipment,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  be  able  to  earn  more  money  than  before 
being  crippled." 

The  writers  report  that  they  have  so  far  found  manufacturers 
of  devices  more  than  willing  to  adapt  their  work  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  maimed  and  crippled.     They  hope  to  arouse  still 


putting  the  cripple  again  on  the  pay-roll,  with  a  consequent 
economic  gain  to  the  world. 

"This  work  will  undoubtedly  be  done.  Individual  histories 
and  improvements  will  come  from  each  man  and  woman  inter- 
esting himself  or  herself,  to  observe,  record,  and  pass  on  data 
describing  actual  histories  -of  cases  where  cripples  have  become 
successful.  It  is  this  active,  interested,  practical  cooperation 
that  is  needed — and  is  needed  now." 


Dtastrotioni  bj  courtesy  of  Kol**rt  M.  Verkea. 

THIS  LITTLE  PIG  SHOWED  SENSE 
By  learning  after  some  fifty  trials  in  which  box  his  food  would  be  concealed. 


further  cooperation  in  the  makers  and  users  of  devices,  that  they 
may  "think  in  terms  of  cripples"  as  well  as  of  the  usual  types 
of  users,  during  the  inventive,  manufacturing,  and  using  periods. 
We  read,  in  conclusion: 

"Given  your  individual  cripple,  study  his  motion  possibili- 
ties carefully,  then  use  or  adapt  every  device  available  or  pro- 
curable. When  you  have  done  this,  still  more  can  be  done  by 
fitting  your  cripple  to  your  best  existing  device.  Those  who 
have  read  the  record  of  the  marvelous  work  being  done  abroad, 
and  of  the  increased  number  of  minutes  of  happiness  that  are 
resulting  among  these  cripples  who  are  enabled  to  become  in- 
terested,  productive  members  of  the  community  through  this 
work,  can  appreciate  the  need  of  cooperating,  here  in  this  coun- 
try, and  of  thus  reducing  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done 
there  to  a  minimum,  for  while  we  hope  the  wars  will  cease,  the 
knowledge  will  be  useful  for  industrial  workers  forever. 

"While  waiting  for  the  slow  progress  of  inventing  methods 
and  devices  to  be  modified  and  adapted  to  the  need  of  cripples, 
it  is  hoped  that  some  society  will  cause  to  be  collected  as  many 

possible  of  the  histories  of  cases  where  cripples  have  become 

able    to   cope   successfully   with    their   handicaps.     Such    data 

ild    be    compiled,     properly    classified,    cross-indexed,    and 

orporated  in  a  a  rii  of  look-,  copies  of  which  should  be  put 
in  every  largf  library  in  the  world.  The  book  would  eventually 
pay  foi  of  compilation  and  distribution.     Such  a  series 

of  b  only  cheer  and  encourage  many  a  discouraged 

cripple,  but  would  also  be  a  contributing  cause  toward  actually 


BRAIN-TESTS   OF   ANIMALS 

PIGS  ARE  SMARTER  than  either  rats  or  crows.  Monkeys 
are  still  brighter,  and  the  large  apes  show  decided  signs 
of  thought.  These  findings  have  been  ascertained  by 
Robert  M.  Yerkes,  of  the  psychological  laboratory  of  Harvard 
University,  who  put  the  animals  through  certain  brain-tests. 
The  results  were  related  by  him  to  the  National  Academy  of 

Sciences,  at  Washington,  on  October  20 
last,  and  are  printed  in  its  Proceedings 
(Baltimore,  November).  The  competi- 
tive examinations  were  conducted  on 
what  is  known  as  the  "puzzle-box"  plan, 
devised  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Thorndike  and  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Yerkes  for  his  present 
purpose.  A  series  of  practical  problems 
is  put  before  the  animal  and  the  quick 
and  complete  solution  of  thern  depends 
upon  ideational  processes.  Writes  Mr. 
Yerkes : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  twelve,  or, 
in  some  forms,  nine  identical  reaction- 
mechanisms,  of  which  any  number  may 
1  x  ■  used  for  a  given  experimental  observa- 
tion. In  the  type  of  apparatus  originally 
used  for  human  subjects,  these  mechan- 
isms are  simple  keys;  in  that  which  has 
,A~^  •■  been  used  for  lower  animals,  they  are  boxes 

arranged  side  by  side,  each  with  an  en- 
trance-door at  one  end  and  an  exit-door 
at  the  other,  which  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  at  need  by  the  experimenter 
through  the  use  of  a  system  of  weighted 
cords.  Under  the  exit-door  of  each  box 
is  a  receptacle  in  which  some  form  of  re- 
ward for  correct  reaction  may  be  con- 
cealed until  the  door  of  the  appropriate 
box  is  raised  by  the  experimenter. 

"It  is  the  task  of  the  subject  to  select 
from  any  group  of  these  boxes  whose  en- 
trance-doors are  raised  that  one  in  which  the  reward  (food,  for 
example)  is  to  be  presented.  The  experimenter  in  advance 
defines  the  correct  box  for  any  group  of  boxes  which  may  be  used 
as  that  which  bears  a  certain  definite  spatial  or  numerical  rela- 
tion to  the  other  members  of  its  group.  Definitions  which  have 
actually  been  employed  (problems  presented)  are  the  following: 
(1)  the  first  box  at  the  left  end  of  the  group  (as  faced  by  the 
subject);  (2)  the  second  box  from  the  right  end  of  the  group; 
(3)  alternately,  the  box  at  the  left  end  and  the  box  at  the  right 
end  of  the  group;    (4)  the  middle  box  of  the  group. 

"The  boxes  are  presented  in  varying  groups  in  accordance 
with  a  prearranged  plan.  The  subject  is  punished  by  confine- 
ment in  the  box  selected  every  time  it  makes  an  incorrect  choice 
and  is  then  allowed  to  choose  again,  and  so  on  until  it  finally 
selects  that  box  which  is  by  definition  the  correct  one.  It  is 
then  rewarded  with  food  and  permitted  to  pass  through  the  box 
and  return  to  the  starting-point,  where  it  awaits  ojmortunity 
to  respond  to  a  new  group." 

All  the  animal  candidates  succeeded  in  solving  Problem  1 — 
the  crows  in  50  to  100  trials,  rats  in  170  to  350,  pigs  in  50  or 
less,  and  monkeys  and  apes  in  70  to  290.  The  crows  and  rats 
failed  with  all  the  other  problems;  the  pigs  solved  the  two  next, 
but  failed  with  the  fourth;  the  monkeys  succeeded  with  No.  2, 
but  not  the  large  ape.  This  looks,  at  first  sight,  as  if  the  pigs 
had  worthily  maintained  the  tradition  of  the  "learned  pig" 
who   played   cards  at   the  old-time  fairs;   and   as  if  our  nearer 
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AFTER  THINKING  IT  O^H^^^   STACKmrt^^^ 

_ STACKING  THE  BOXES  HE  COULD  GET  THE  SUSPENDED  FOOD. 


relatxves,  the  anthropoids,  were  backward  in  intelligence 
The  reasons  that  induce  Mr.  Yerkes  to  conclude  that  the  0^ 
utan,  or  large  ape,  showed  superior  mental  powers  are  these     " 

ve^rr^eJ^  •  ■  •  ^  the 

as  it  happened,  was  inadequate  for  L , V      ^fPonse  ^ich, 
but  yielded  cc^l^e^  Sent of  f  f6  probIem' 

The  habit  or  reactive  tender "was  tha  nfT^  >'  C?°iceS- 
the  box  nearest  to  the  s£  Sf  r  v  choOSln^  eacb  ^e 
(his  method  without  v^S^fr.SUJUllUS  contlnued  to  use 
a  break  occurred lb  I  a £ Tf  -  g  htuSUCCeSsive  days-  T^n 
old  rut.  AtXo'ndof '4o  trln^  ^^  5°  SettIed  back  **>  the 
the  ape's  unprontl? hi"  T^lTteZf  *  *5  V"** 
as  correct  boxes  only  those  to  the  Mt  ??,  was.  ™ade  b^  us^g 
series.     The  nearest  b„     1         I  the  middle  box  of  the 

box.     Consequently    fl£  S  ??  ?">  Was  never  tb°  correct 
creased,  as  SeTurve  of ^s  show  "the^  *?  ^  «?»*  ^ 
"For  a  few  davs  after  ?M      2     '      e  number  of  mistakes. 

ment  in  reaction  appeal  XtlaTlO^  ^  n?  ^^ 
seven  were  incorrect  but  th«  £iV  ■  ',  a  Smes  of  ten  triaIs- 
correct  choices  a^Led  Thus  Sf  *?  ^  thereafter  °^ 
ing,  the  ape »  solveThTLSi  pS^  ^  "*■»*  ™* 

twee^  tneSpr^rln^^  be- 

developed."  P°'   *  SUSpect   tbat  ideational  processes 


•  1      -rf 

DOCTORING   THE   STREETS 

to  HI  them  before  than  after   they  „b,ain  ,  lodgmJ  ™£ 
human  organism.     The  editor  advises  engineers  ^  »1"  .     , 
avadab.e  methods  of  propaganda  against  %?££** 
pronnsmg  them  the  same  measure  of  success  that  ZfcL 
already  obtamed  in  eliminating  ,va,er-borue  disease      such 
tynhom,  by  furnishing    toTOS  ,rit]i  a  ratioM,   ^™J" 

N.  sane  ctty  would  thinh  of  going  bach  to  the  old  e      ofTeUs 
and  eessp     Is,   m  mm  m  ^  ^  cou  p^J^ 

helrr.  daJ'    "™    a'S°    °™    «-    *»*  — *      -  ■ 


l^tedeeSenZttuirofWJth  ^  "^  dedU0ed  from  «* 
are  that  the  ^^S^inZ °t  ^f -^  M  °rang-utan 
whereas  the  react^ £& „'  "  of  moS  °f  ^^  ^^^ 
and  involve  less  adequate  Captation  Af  ""  ^^  in  *W» 
or  time.     I  suspect  fron  \w? ,  m  ?,ctors  milote  in  space 

and  apes  4SlSl^r£??f  both  m<**^ 
Possible  to  offer  oonvScSg^de^6^^  J**"*  be 
resentative  processes  in  then-  Cr»         funptK>ning  of  rep- 


that^:vCn:vertrrXCi^ph7'(f  ^  W  ^"^  a  d^ 
thought  "of  nowXtT^beinWe^'we^  *  ^ 
practical   elimination   of   tvnhnirf   f«,        •        ,.  refer  to   the 

mstadcd  duration  S^KS*"  ™tat  IS  JS  ^ 
these  plants  designed  bv  finmn~«,  i"ani>.  Aot  only  were 
and  through  engi  eeri Z  Wnn  '  '  6?fneers.  Personally 
taught  the  public  hnt"f  T  T6  *"  6due»to«  who 
"Theedito    re  al 5,  ,Gi  o  -?  Pr°/e"ted  *****  ^1'^- 

five  years  ago  when  he  mov.  W  educational  work  twenty- 

epidemic  wL  in^  t  Un7  ^  ^hpre  a  ^Phoid 
eians,  no  one  in  the  dtv  seemed  ml  **$  ^^  from  P1^" 
and   the  steps   to  ^^1^  °f  ^^ 

TheoVnerof  thewa  (t^ -^  hh  7^5  °f  ^tamination. 
but  he  was  quick  tnredtll  ^T" the  eaUse  of  f-vPho»d, 
him  the  cause      tL^S?         knowledge  when  the  writer  told 
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obtainable  and  that  when  it  is  obtained  typhoid  decreases 
enormously.  It  is  well  for  city  engineers  to  remember  this 
bit  of  sanitary  history,  and  to  adopt  every  means  of  assisting 
with  propaganda  against  the  'dust  nuisance.'  Read  any  metro- 
politan paper  on  Sunday  and  note  the  tabulated  causes  of 
deaths  during  the  preceding  week.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  lead  all  the  rest.  To  a  city  engineer  the  significance 
of  this  fact  should  be  apparent.  'Grip,'  'colds'  in  general, 
pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  all  the  respiratory  diseases  have 
their  origin  in  germs.  These  germs,  for  the  most  part,  come 
from  expectorated  matter  that  falls  upon  streets,  there  to  dry 
and  be  blown  about  with  the  dust  that  every  gust  of  wind  or 
automobile  sends  upon  its  deadly  journey." 

The  preventives,  we  are  assured,  are  as  evident  and  as  easy 
of  applanation  as  were  those  that  have  almost  eliminated  typhoid. 
First,  people  should  be  taught  the  danger  of  spitting  except 
into  a  handkerchief  or  other  place  designed  for  the  purpose. 
Secondly,  the  streets   should  be  washed  frequently.     To  quote 


"To  apply  water  effectively  in  cleaning^pavements,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  surface  be  smooth  and  well  crowned.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  peii'ectly  fulfilled  in  10  per  cent,  of  the  streets  in 
America,  at  a  safe  guess,  and  it  is  not  even  approximately 
fulfilled  in  30  per  cent,  of  the  streets.  In  brief,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  streets  in  Americamcities  need  resurfacing  if  a  marked 
reduction  in  respiratory  diseases  is  to  be  effected.  This  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  city  is  in  need  of  any  such 
overhauling,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  average  city  needs  it, 
and  it  needs  it  badly. 

"It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  civil  engineers,  and 
of  city  engineers  in  particular,  to  lose  no  opportunity  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  clean  streets,  and  therefore  of  better  pavements. 
It  is  peculiarly  their  duty  to  lead  in  political  movements  that 
will  result  in  changes  of  city  ordinances  respecting  assessments 
for  street  improvements.  The  antiquated  abutting  property 
method  of  assessment  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  block  progress, 
and  there  are  many  other  legal  obstacles  of  like  nature.  But 
the  greatest  obstacle  of  all  is  public  ignorance  of  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  respiratory  diseases." 


SAVING   DAYLIGHT   AND   ELECTRICITY 

THE  SO-CALLED  "SAVING"  OF  DAYLIGHT,  to  be 
effected  by  setting  clocks  forward  at  an  appropriate 
time  of  year,  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  in  this 
country,  altho  most  scientific  men  still  agree  in  con- 
demning it.  It  lias  seemed  to  work  well  in  Europe,  and  a  bill 
to  introduce  it  lure  was  before  Congress.  As  the  aim  of  the 
plan  is  to  throw  all  the  activities  of  the  day  into  the  daylight 
period,  instead  of  prolonging  them  to  an  hour  when  artificial 
light  is  necessary,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  electric-light 
and  gas  companies  would  be  interested  in  the  consequent 
reduction  of  their  receipts.  In  a  recent  electric-light  conven- 
tion, this  aspect  of  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discust,  and  it 
is  the  subject  of  an  editorial  in  The  Electrical  World  (New 
York,  February  10),  from  which  we  make  the  following  excerpts: 

"Looking  at  the  proposition  in  perfectly  cold  blood,  its  effect 
on  the  lighting  industry  does  not  stem  likely  to  be  gnat,  except 
perhaps  in  some  strictly  local  manifestations.  If  the  plan  should 
he  put  through  to  take  effect,  for  example,  from  May  1  to 
October  I.  it  is  dealing  with  a  part  of  the  year  in  which  the 
lighting  load  of  central  stations  is  relatively  small,  and  of  this 
load  only  a  portion  is  likely  to  be  affected.  The  results  would 
1><  chiefly  manifest  in  a  diminution  of  the  residence  lighting,  itself 
rarely  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  output,  and  even 
here  the  load  would  probably  be  cut  by  only  a  very  modest 
amount,  the  loss  of  which  OUghl  to  be  easily  recouped  by  additions 
to  the  appliance  and  nnseellaneoi^  service." 

iriking  feature  of  the  discussion,  the  writer  says,  was  that 
no  one  questioned  the  desirability  of  the  movement,  but  only 
the  particular  way  in  which  it  should  be  applied.     Some  enthu- 
siasts were  anxious  to  have  the  change  carried  throughout  the 
ar.     Of  this  The  Electrical  World  goes  on  to  say: 


"Obviously,  a  very  little  experience  with  going  to  work  while 
the  street  lights  were  still  burning  of  necessity  would  affcH 
an  automatic  cure  of  this  perfervid  desire  for  early  rising.  Out- 
country  extends  over  so  wide  an  area  north  and  south  that  any 
change  of  clocks  must  be  made  rather  cautiously  to  avoid  over- 
doing it  along  the  northern  border.  The  soundest  argument 
advanced  was  the  extra  time  given  for  recreation  by  the  arti- 
ficially lengthened  day,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  active 
cooperation  on  behalf  of  some  of  the  labor  interests.  Another 
argument  advanced  based  on  the  probable  lessening  of  eye-strain 
by  the  change  seems  quite  unwarranted  by  the  facts,  since 
within  the  months  in  which  daylight  saving  could  be  carried 
out  without  losing  as  much  at  one  end  of  the  day  as  one  could 
gain  at  the  other,  the  amount  of  work  done  by  artificial  light 
is  very  small,  and  the  only  period  within  which  the  use  of  the 
eyes  would  be  greatly  reduced  either  in  business  or  pleasure 
would  be  after  the  clocks  were  put  back  to  their  normal  place. 

"It  will  be  difficult  in  a  country  governed  as  is  our  own  to 
get  a  consensus  of  opinion  to  enforce  the  change.  After  the 
present  time-belt  system  was  formally  adopted,  largely  by  the 
influence  of  the  railroads,  it  took  some  years  to  make  the  change 
of  the  clocks  anything  like  universal,  and  indeed  some  places 
even  now  rejoice  themselves  in  two  or  three  kinds  of  time  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Of  course,  legislation  for 
the  change  in  all  matters  with  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  to  do,  including  interstate  railways,  would  practi- 
cally push  the  system  into  use  if  backed  up,  as  seems  to  be  the 
case,  by  local  enthusiasm.  Yet  it  might  be  a  long  time  before 
it  became  universal.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  condi- 
tions in  this  country  are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  Euro- 
pean countries  which  initiated  the  change,  and  that  conclusions 
drawn  from  its  effects  noted  during  the  last  summer  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  entrance  of  many  factors  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case.  That  the  clocks  can  be  set  forward  and 
backward  without  any  particular  difficulty  as  regards  public 
convenience  seems,  however,  to  be  well  demonstrated." 


THE   LAND   OF   MAKESHIFTS 

THE  OLD  RULE,  "Accept  no  substitutes,"  has  been 
turned  topsyturvy  in  Germany  by  the  fortunes  of 
war.  In  its  place  the  German  of  to-day,  be  he  manu- 
facturer or  consumer,  cries,  "My  kingdom  for  a  substitute." 
Without  her  extraordinary  ability  to  find  "something  just  as 
good"  when  a  standard  product  fails — whether  foodstuffs,  metal, 
or  textile — Germany  would  long  ago  have  succumbed  to  indus- 
trial starvation.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  author  of  an  article; 
in  The  Scientific  American  [(New  York,  February  17),  in  which 
Germany  is  given  the  title  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  column. 
The  first  field,  the  writer  tells  us,  in  which  this  kind  of  ingenuity 
was  called  into  play  in  Germany  was  that  of  the  metal  indus- 
tries. There  the  problem,  tho  serious,  was  rendered  easier  by  the 
inexhaustible  coal  and  iron  deposits  both  in  her  own  territory 
and  in  the  occupied  regions  of  France.  To  quote  his  words  in 
substance: 

"Wherever  it  was  possible  to  make  steel  do  the  work  of  some 
other  material,  wherever  it  seemed  that  experiment  and  research 
mighl  develop  a  modified  steel  to  meet  the  requirements  of  some 
special  situation,  there  was  the  assurance  that  the  steel  was  to 
be  had,  and  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"And  it  has  turned  out,  that  the  number  of  roles  which  steel 
can  be  made  to  fill  is  surprizingly  large.  It  is  plain  enough  that 
it  can  be  used  in  place  of  other  metals  wherever  neither  elec- 
trical conductivity  nor  some  special  physical  property  not  to  be 
given  to  steel  is  demanded.  A  far  less  obvious  fact  is  that  if 
can  he  substituted  for  rubber  wherever  I  he  latter  is  ordinarily 
employed  for  the  sake  of  its  elasticity  alone,  without  regard  to 
texture  or  compressibility.  To  mention  otic;  instance  out  of 
many,  an  automobile  tire  of  steel  wire  is  in  active  competition 
with  other  substitutes  for  the  rubber  tire.  And  in  addition 
there  are  many  instances  where  economy  may  be  effected  by 
the  substitution  of  steel  for  hard  woods,  ivory,  composition  sub- 
stances containing  rubber  or  other  unobtainable  materials,  and 
various  other  components. 

"Another  metal  which  is  doing  very  well  in  new  uses  is  zinc. 
Of  this,  Germany  has  an  ample  supply;  and  her  engineers  have 
found  that  when  steel  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  copper, 
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In  addition  to  actual  substitution,  the  Germans,  with  their  j~^KSK  £  fifiSS^  ft T" 
genius  for  chemical  research,  may  have  worked  ou  new  vZ  tin.  2S  ^^  *  t0  remain  °^'  *£*  fKS  and'h 
of  producing  certain  substances.     So  far  '  "g  eontinually  «*«ged.     All  visitors  are  required  to  sign  a 

as  known,  they  have  yet  been  unable  to 
make  india-rubber  synthetically,  but  it 
appears  that  in  the  reduction  of  alumi- 
num they  have  put  the  dream  of  the 
metallurgist  upon  a  working  basis.  To 
quote  further: 

"Aluminum   is   one  of   the  very  com- 
monest of  elements;    but  it  never  occurs 
m  the  free  state.     For  a  hundred  vears 
after  its  first  discovery  it  defied  all  efforts 
to  isolate  it.     For  eighty  years  more  it 
baffled  all  attempts  at  reduction  upon  a 
commercial  scale.      It  was  not  until  the 
<awn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
development  of  electrolytic  methods  made 
this  possib  e— and  even  then,  only  for  the 
•simple    oxid.      The    compound  oxid    of 
aluminum    and   silicon,    perhaps    better 
designated  as  a  desilicate,  which  forms 
the  major  constituent  of  ah  the  common 
clays,  and  consequently  presents,  with  its 
20  per  cent,  aluminum  content,  a  poten- 
tial source   of   the   metal   of  far  greater 
value  than  the  oxid,  has  always  resisted 
this    treatment.     The  recent  news  from 
Germany  that  means  had  been  found  to 
prepare  aluminum  from  ordinary  clay  can 
mean   but  one   thing.     Under  the  sharp 
%     „of  *ecessity  imposed  by  the  cutting 
off  of  their  supplies  of  bauxite  (the  con- 
ventional   aluminum    ore)  from   France 
tne   Germans   have  solved  the  problem' 
and  are  now  in  possession  of  a  source  for 
an  unlimited  amount  of  aluminum,  a  sub- 
stitute metal  of  extreme  value 

being  subjected   fa!  »     espeeiau>  of   the   larger  water-reeds,   is 
foritsexSce.  "™n  ^^  as  to  the  Justification 
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It  is  reclaimed  ^  these  mUIions  of  frui,pits,  which  a,.,.  ^^  by  ^  ^^ 


SS^tT11  ?7,ge  n0lhills  rel*ting  *  ^e  goods 
thSr  own  busnfesiel-knOV,'ledge   ^   "*  ^   «*■  ■*"*   of 


VANISHING   WILD    CREATURES-More  than  twenty-five 

species  of  American  birds  and  animals  have  become  extinct 
within  the  memory  of  persons  now  alive,  according  to  Louis 
Agassiz  Fuertes,  speaking  before  a  Farmers'  Week  audience 
at  CorneU  University.  Says  a  press  bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Mate  College  of  Agriculture  (Ithaca,  February  16): 

"Mr.  Fuertes,  who  is  widely  known  as  a  Mt„roi;,f       a 

SIS™  ;=  5«w-a*esss  333£«Sa?sS£3t 

Dstltutes   must   figure   upon   the   fWmnn    ™— .     ^!gl,    ;       ™bS  ot  the  American  people.     Further,   he  noim,,l   „   ™™;" 


here.     Reports  from    Hiff      \ermaQy  we  ref™i  from  speaking 

they  are,  and  how  Sns Z    s  uL   „*  menU'"-  bUt  Wha1 
I  "'■•'laps,  even  the  avar2?flJ!  use    are  questions  which, 

We  know?)  ,t  ff  ^Zg    P™^  ls  unaWe  to  answer  to-dav 

in  the  potato  d  st  i  is  n  avarL  ^  *?  ^T*  ***  editions 
upon  bariev  »*  »«  ,  y'  before  lon§:'  force  a  filing  back 

.Tent  the  Germans  hive  W  ^^^  m^  But  to  what 
at  hand,  effe"  v^sub  t  7'n  f  ^  6V°lve-  fr°m  the  mat'™I* 
the  thousand  a^d  ^SSTSSJ^J^  S^«  oho-^ 


SSSSwSEa  Ss5S.t«H= 


and  which  are  not  ta 'u "tad  £ZS*  ?,£°  norraal  cli"t 
not  how  and  can  no,  £*£&  SftE£,?— *  ~  *> 

"hem  its  S  Shin,!":  "'m0St  " i,hollt  "»d-     Tk°^*  of 

-  'J^out  eve,,-  S*  StSSffdWlSS  Se'aC 

on  .such  a  scale  tin,   ™        n"ll,a,v  ,,d  ""irncultural  purposes 
■mstomers  for  L T,       ,  l"ohal'lv  '«»<   one  of  her  he,, 

"It  goes  without  sayiug  that  the  German  people  are  treu.en- 


e  It. — 7  as  S^ne,  mainiy  through  the  wanton 

ness  of  the  American  people.     Further,  he  pointed  a  w- m 
finger  toward  these  sper.es  which  seem  hkelv  to     e  ,   e    ,tx      ^ 
go,  saying  that  the  animals  which  live  m  the  open  are    ire 
pass  out  first,  while  those  of  the  forests  have  a  1  it  to       ,      " 
survive     Among  those  he  named  as  having  been  utter  v     !  1, 
during  the  past ;  seventy-five  years  are  the  PMwS5£TSJ 
las    specimen  ot  which  recently  died  in  the  S3S255SriS 
-Museum;     the  great   auk.    the    Labrador   duck     the   S 

WeStdiSe    Mklm°  ^r'  a  aUkber  °f  th^  -caw-!;" 


p  and  down   the   brio   States.     The  American   buffalo    o,- 
bison  he  regards  as  extinol  ,n  so  far  as  its  wild  life  is  concern.- 
and  he  counts  the  prong-horned  antelope  as  one  of  ,       '  ; 

."habitants  winch  is  sure  to  go  in  the  near  future.      The  ex  in  do 
oJ   the  wood  duck,  he  says,  is  seriously  threatened      T 
u-iesung  spee,,..  and  reputed  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of    he 

manj  American  species  of  wild  duck.     The  woodcock  also  is  in 
•lunger,  with  many  other  shore  birds  that  once  were  p lentifu 
even  the  weU-known  killdeer  plover,  or  killdee,  being  on  tie      " 
oj  doubtful  survivors.     To  save  the  remnants  of  our  wfid  1  V 
Mt.   Fuertes  advocates  widespread  educational  measures    fl£ 
lull  support  of  the  Federal  migratory  bhd  law.  the  esteSnen 
of  game  and  bird  refuges,  and  a  whole-hearted  publu  o, £ 
back  up  OB  protective  measures  now  upon  the  statute-book    • 


KING  ALFONSO'S   ARTISTIC   COURTESY 


NEW  YORK'S  REAL  ART-SENSATIONS  have  been 
mainly  furnished  by  the  Hispanic  Museum.  For  it  is 
surely  a  sensational  thing  to  take  the  town  by  storm 
more  than  once  and  send  people  flocking  in  crowds  to  a  distant 
point  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  to  look  at  pictures.     They 
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A  TAPESTRY  DESIGNED  BY  THE  SPANISH  PAINTER,   GOYA. 

Woven  in  1775  under  the  direction  of  Vandergoten  for  the  palace  of  El  Pardo. 


at  a  few  years  ago  to  look  at  canvases  by  Sorolla;  lately  they 
have  been  going  to  look  at  tapestries  loaned  by  the  King  of 
Spain.  The  crowds  were  not  only  New-Yorkers,  perhaps  not 
mainly  so,  for  it  is  not  local  pride  which  boasts  but  the  Boston 
'1,111,  cript  that  points  to  the  elements  in  the  procession  coming 
from  Boston,  Providence,  New  Orleans,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco. 
The  King's  courtesy,  we  are  told,  "is  in  recognition  of  the 
Hispanic  Society's  interest  in  advancing  knowledge  of  the  Span- 
ish  beginnings  of  this  country."  Many  of  the  tapestries  were 
wo.  be  American  Revolution,  and  they  "remain  gay 

in  color,  even  sparkling,  alt  ho  the  fabric  shows  signs  of  the  tooth 
of  time."     Summarizing: 

"The  twenty-four  tap<  inelude   ten  pictures  by  Goya, 

six  scenes  from  Procaccini's  'History  of J Don  Quixote,'  and  eight 


copies  from  Teniers  and  other  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  rep- 
resenting typical  weaves  of  the  Spanish  royal  manufactories, 
from  their  establishment  by  King  Philip  V.  down  to  later  days. 
Of  course,  the  main  popular  delight  is  derived  from  the  Procac- 
cini  cartoons  of  Don  Quixote,  woven  by  Don  Jacob  Vandergo- 
ten's  sons,  in  blues,  browns,  vermilions,  with  almost  the  detail 

of  paintings. 

"One,  depicting  'the  ad- 
venture with  the  Biscayan' 
(Part  I,  Chap.  IX)  gives  an 
exceedingly  clear  represen- 
tation of  the  rueful  knight, 
'  spare-bodied,  of  meager 
visage,'  making  him  rather 
of  the  Moorish  type  of 
Spaniard.  He  has  said  to 
the  lady  in  the  coach :  '  Your 
beauteous  ladyship  may  now 
dispose  of  your  person  as 
pleaseth  you  best,  for  the 
pride  of  your  ravishers  lies 
humbled  in  the  dust,  over- 
thrown by  my  invincible 
arm.'  Their  squire  is  prone 
and  bleeding  and  they  are 
beseeching  the  mistaken 
knight  to  spare  the  life  of 
their  sole  protector. 

"Another  shows  the 
knight  carried,  wounded,  on 
Sancho's  ass  after  the  ad- 
venture with  the  Yangueri- 
ans  (Part  I,  Chap.  V),  in 
which  he  sought  to  chastise 
twenty  graziers  and  drovers 
because  they  had  belabored 
Rocinante,  his  mount,  for 
'paying  his  respects  to  the 
mares,  who  received  him 
with  their  heels  and  teeth.' 
Sancho  has  lifted  the  bat- 
tered knight  upon  Dopple, 
the  ass,  tied  Rocinante  to 
its  tail,  and  led  them,  now 
slower,  now  faster,  toward 
the  place  where  the  high 
road  might  lie.  In  this  the 
featured  figure  is  Sancho 
Panza. 

"Sancho,  'being  tossed  in 
a  blanket'  (Part  I,  Chap. 
XVII),  makes  a  sprightly 
tapestry.  In  the  inn  which 
he  had  mistaken  for  an  en- 
chanted castle,  refusing  on 
that  account  to  pay  his  score, 
'as  poor  Sancho's  ill  luck  would  have  it,  there  were  cloth-makers 
and  needle-makers,  all  merry,  good-humored,  frolicsome  fel- 
lows.' These  are  pictured  out  in  the  yard,  with  a  blanket  from 
the  landlord's  bed,  tossing  him  aloft  and  diverting  themselves 
with  him  'as  with  a  dog  at  Shrovetide' — his  master  futilely  rag- 
ing beyond  the  wall,  and  the  landlord's  daughter  watching  with 
pity  from  the  window  till  it  is  over,  and  Sancho  goes  forth 
'satisfied  that  he  had  paid  nothing,  tho  at  the  expense  of  his 
usual  pledge,  namely,  his  back*" 

Besides  the  tapestries  are  Goya's  cartoons  for  others,  designed 
for  the  bedroom  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias,  woven  in  the  1700's, 
and  for  other  bedrooms  in  the  Palace  of  I'M  Pardo.  They  include: 
"Tossing  the  Nincompoop  in  a  Blanket,"  "Blind  Man's  Buff," 
"The  Pitcher  Maids,"  "The  Promenade,"  "The  Hamseller," 
"The  Picnic,"  etc.,  cheerful  and  picturesque  street  scenes  of 
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writer,   "is  therefore  in   their  „;„u..:i„  ,.<•    ,„v..-„_.  __.     ,      .  «<wi...    .         **  '     u"   n«hl  and  0,l|y  tnbunal.' 


writer,  "is  therefore  in  their  vivacity  of  subjeet  and  glowing 
dyes  -  as  bright  as  tho  made  yesterday." 


'When  do  you  think  thai   will  be?' 
'"My  own  view  is  that  it  may  not  be  for  thirtj   years  '  said 
^^.^evable  portent,  arranging  its  beard  wk\TperS 
^s^d  for  mere  tune  even  amid  the  nrgent  anxieties  oTw^r 
^  on  see  war  creates  its  o* n  resources.    The  resource  ktot,  less 
«*>§«*■.  and  each  combatant  improvises  with  w^nlcLn 

f  ™  W  T,"  'm',,y  U'"  balaneed  ^  '-;i"  ^esee  the  re., 
"     -7'  have  the  courage  to  look  al  it.     Each  side  musl  con 
tmue  to  stave  for  victory  to  prevenl   the  other  side  gettingT 

passed    u„!^ 

pas   (i    t  h ro ugh   a    barrier   leading   to   a    foreboding   town      I 

feebly  told  Shaw  thai  usually  the  Boche  pul  some  stoJ!  ,,,],; 

place  each  day,  and  to  get  his  tin  hal  ready. 


SHAW  AT   ARMAGEDDON 

IF   REPORTS   BE   TRUE   of   the   prodigious   personal    un- 
popularity achieved  by  Bernard  Shaw  sine-  the  war  began 
some  may  wonder  how  he  comes  to  trust  himself  in  the  war- 
zone.     But  there  he  actually  has  been,  or  else  Mr   II    M   Ton. 
''".son,  Of  the  London  Daily  News,  saw  and  talked   to  a  spook 
ourage  of  more  than  one  sort  it  must  have  taken,  for  the 
fighting  men  are  not  wholly 
bereft    of    literature,    and 

surely  had  been  told  that 
Mr.  Shaw's  neutrality  had 
been  called  pro- German. 
Physical  courage  he  also 
showed  when  he  refused  to 
wear  (he  soldier's  helmet  in 
a     region    where    German 

shells  were  likely    to    break 
in    plentiful   numbers,   say- 
ing:   "If    they    do    me   in, 
then   there  is   no  gratitude 
in  this  world."     The  incon- 
gruity of  Shaw  in  the  war- 
zone  was  startling  even  to 
a    hardened    correspondent 
who  recovered  from  his  sur- 
prize  to   congratulate    him- 
self that  he  had  caught  the 
scoop: 

"When,    a    day    or    two 
since,  1  saw  a  tall  and  alert 
figure  in  khaki,  with  beard 
and  mustache  terribly  rem- 
iniscent,  overlooking    with 
disfavor  what  affairs  of  war 
happened  to   be  about   him 
at   the   moment  (to  be  pre- 
cise, bis  army  chauffeur  was 
kneeling  in  the  snow  trying 
to  persuade   a  frozen   radi- 
ator),  I   wondered  whether 
the   war   was   beginning  to 
affect  my  mind.     Sou  never 
can  tell. 

"For  a  moment   I  mused 
on  a  memory  of  the  past.     I 

saw  the  apparition  of  a  mocker  whose  manner  of  provine  from 
"<"'  Platform  above  that  we  were  deficients  used  not  to  be  ' 
gether  disheartening.    When  1  came  to,  that  figure  whs  s     I ' . 
emplatmg  the  back  of  an  A.S.C.  man,  and   s  I 

ogical  idiocy  of  a  dream  which  persisted,  to  b G  B  Shaw 
It  even  admitted  to  me  it  was,  in  a  perfectly  natural  way."  Sudl 
fteyarntaS.WaranddreamS-     ^odyeverbelifvesyo? 

"1  offered  another  and  a  better  car;    ami  through   just  such 
a"  accden     it  comes  about  that  I  an,  the  chronicC  a 

The:norrespondent  avows  he  had  grown  used  to  the  sound  JMTSE  ^^^^l^^^fj, 

of       Jack    Johnsons.       but    "the    naked    soul     of    Tomlinson"  ^    ""f*  rt    >«*«1    «   even    more    pfcYuresZ      BuTof 

found  tins  was  no  preparation  for  replying  to  a  -pleasant  voice,-  S^attl^a  ?  £  Ft  **  °f  ™h°  ^Stl  fra    k 

asking:     'Tel,  me,  whal   proportion  of   the  wa^orrespondente  could  navel^n \££  SLS^^  ^   "*   **    W^ 
are  not  such  fools  as  thev  pretend  to  be?"     TomJinson  admits 


SANCHO  PANZA  TOSSED  IN  A  BLANKET 


"He  pushed  the  metal  hat  aside.     'No,'  said  he:    'if  thev  do 
,l"'1"-  then  there  is  no  gratitude  in  this  world  ' 

It   Mas   a    ,,,„,.,    (hiv,    spea]dllg   in   strie        idra 

parison.     That  town  is  not  a  pretty  place,  and  the  British  rana 
were  making  the  usual  unimpressive  sounds  of  a  normal  SSI 
bammenng.     Stw,  you  never  know  when  ,1,  ,„,  ,],, 
the  fates  for  you  is  coming,  and  so  I  remarked  nothing  oi  the 

"Shau    also   said    little,   apparently   because   he    thought    little 

oi  the  spectacle.     That  is  not  my  business,  but  his Tig  strode 

along-Moppn,,  no,-  and  then  to  look  at  a  fantastic  wreck       As 


•  ~-   •  luwiuu.-MMi   aunius 

he  was  caught  nghl  outside  his  dugout."  He  could  only  mur- 
mur a  faint  hope  that  -  some  day  most  of  us  might  be  able  to 
justify  ourselves  before  humanity.-  Whereupon,  one  gets 
Bernard  Shaw's  idea  of  the  date  of  this  final  settlement: 

"1  hope  humanity  won't   be  too  hard  on  you.     At  leas,    | 


Not  once,  we  are  assured,  did  he  remark  the  noise  of  guns 
,.h  any  nuerest.  Oneo  he  was  heard  to  murmur,  -What 
'l  ,Ul  ';,0l>  WG  :m  •  Wh-  ^  got  back  among  the  young 
officers  he  resumed  his  familiar  manner,  and  to  say  thai  they  were 
peased  to  see  him  there  does  less  than  justice  to  the  hospitality 

Of  various  chance  messes; 
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"The  boys  laughed  aloud.  Shaw  became  luminous  through 
the  youthfulness  of  his  gray  beard.  Youth  understood  him  well. 
'And  what,'  said  an  elder  solemnly  to  Shaw,  as  he  refused 
baked  meat  and  a  whisky,  '  do  you  think  about  peace? ' 

"'What  the  nations  of  Europe  really  want,'  smiled  that 
mocker,  whose  serious  purpose  it  is  not  always  easy  to  fathom, 
putting  down  his  biscuit  and  cheese  to  touch  off  lightly  the 
counter-mine,  'what  they  want  is  an  early  and  dishonorable 
peace.' 

"Youth  with  its  military  crosses  leaned  back  in  its  chairs, 
and  its  laughter  rolled  down  the  rained  corridors  of  the  deserted 
town." 


LODGE'S  SPIRITUALISTIC  BOOK  ASSAILED 

T\HE  CAUSE  OF  SCIENCE  and  the  reputation  of  great 
English  seats  of  learning — in  one  particular  case,  the 
Birmingham  University — are  not  aided  much  by  such 
books  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  "Raymond."  This,  it  must  be 
said,  is  a  view  taken  by  "An  Enquirer,"  and  differs  widely  from 
many  serious  "views"  exprest  by  the  lay  and  religious  press  in 
England' over  this  same  book,  which  is  the  record  of  alleged 
spirit  communications  from  the  son  of  the  noted  scientist .  fallen 
in  the  war.  "Enquirer"  puts  it  bluntly  in  saying  that  Sir- 
Oliver  "professes  to  have  held  communication  with  the  dead 
on  no  better  evidence  than  the  chatter  of  a  medium  and  the 
tilting  of  a  table.*'  The  influence  of  the  book  in  England,  we 
are  told,  is  making  money  for  the  mediums.  Charlatanry 
never  had  so  fine  a  chance,  and  charlatanry  is  not  losing  its 
chance,  either.  "To  extort  money  from  the  credulity  of  t lit* 
bereaved,  to  raise  false  hopes — at  a  price — in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  those  who  have  lost  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers 
these  are  not  heroic  enterprises,  and  the  world  will  be  a  better, 
happier  place  when  they  are  resolutely  supprest  by  law."  This 
condemnation  by  the  writer  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London!  ex- 
tends as  well  to  those  who  employ  the  mediums,  and  he 
recommends  the  imposition  upon  them  of  an  equal  penalty. 
The  book,  which  we  treated  in  a  previous  issue  from  the 
angle  of  religious  faith,  is  dealt  with  by  "Enquirer"  in  these 
unsparing  terms: 

"At  the  very  outset  of  an  attempt  to  protect  the  foolish  and 
sanguine  from  the  greed  and  cunning  of  those  who  pretend  to 
hold  converse  with  the  other  world,  we  are  hindered  by  certain 
men  of  science,  who  assert,  with  all  the  authority  thai  clings 
to  their  names,  that  they  are  themselves  in  communication, 
through  protest  mediums,  with  the  dead.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's 
'Raymond,'  for  instance,  is  of  the  worst  possible  example.  The 
author  is  an  eminent  professor  of  physics,  the  head  of  a  great 
modern  university,  and  he  speaks  with  all  the  prestige  of  his 
learning  and  position.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  read  his  account 
of  his  talks  with  his  dead  SOD  without  discovering  him  as  easily 
credulous  as  the  sad  creatures  who  fall  a  willing  prey  to  the 
soothsayers  and  fortune-tellers  who  abound  in  our  midst. 

"He  makes  no  doubt  of  his  belief.  He  presents  'a.  his- 
torical record  of  the  communications  and  messages  received 
from  or  about  his  son  since  his  death.'  lie  is  content  to  register 
with  perfect  solemnity  the  words  rapt  out  by  the  tilting  table 
at  which  he  and  his  medium  sit.  He  uses  all  the  customary 
jargon  with  the  gravity  of  faith.  'Feda'  and  "the  Moonstone' 
are  in  his  eyes  serious  personages.  'The  control,'  he  write-, 
'or  second  personality  which  speaks  during  the  trance,  appeals 
to  be  more  closely  in  touch  with  what  is  popularly  spoken  of  as 
the  next  world  than  with  customary  human  existence,  and 
accordingly  is  able  to  gel  messages  through  from  the  deceased.' 
He  accepts  the  'tests'  which  are  offered  him  as  simply  as  did 
Mr.  Sludge's  [Browning's]  victim: 

'Tests','      Didn'1   I  tie  creature  tell 
1 1     tmrs  -  name  .'out  saj  it  lived  six  years, 
\[i<i  rode  a  rocking-horse?     Bnougb  of  tests! 
■  ould  i'  .He  •  | 

Ho  could  net .  (  h? 
aplimenl  him.     Could  nol  '     -peak  tor  yourself. 

"As  he  employs  several  methods,  >>  he  employs  several 
medium-.  One  of  them,  Mr  Leonard  bj  name,  admits  that 
the   war   ha     marvelously   increased    her   practise.      When   sir 


Oliver  'spoke  to  her  about  not  having  too  many  sittings  and 
straining  her  power,'  she  pleaded  'that  there  are  so  many  people 
who  want  help  now  that  she  declined  all  those  who  came  only  for 
commercial  or  fortune-telling  motives,  but  she  felt  bound  to 
help  those  who  are  distrest  by  the  war.'  And  she  helped  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  wath  the  greatest  assiduity.  For  the  most  part 
the  messages  which  she  and  the  others  transmit  are  of  small 
interest  " 

Various  former  members  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society 
appear  in  Sir  Oliver's  books,  and  "Enquirer"  feels  a  sense  of 
injury  over  one  in  particular.  The  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  is 
referred  to  as  "the  gentleman  wrho  wrote  poetry,"  at  which 
appellation,  it  is  suggested,  his  "spirit  must  be  gratified."  An- 
other of  those  who  have  been  of  great  value  to  Raymond  Lodge 
"over  there"  is  a  Mr.  Peters,  whose  familiar  is  known  under  the 
name  of  "Moonstone."  The  "Enquirer's"  reactions  from  the 
book  exhibit  his  skeptical  attitude: 

"Indeed,  it  is  Moonstone,  Mr.  Peters's  familiar,  who  gives 
Sir  Oliver  the  greatest  encouragement.  This  'control'  goes  so 
far  as  to  declare  that  'not  only  is  the  partition  so  thin  that  you 
can  hear  the  operators  on  the  other  side,  but  a  big  hole  has  been 
made.'  And  under  Moonstone's  auspices  Raymond  himself 
exclaims:  'Good  God!  hoAv  father  will  be  able  to  speak  out! 
Much  firmer  than  he  has  ever  done,  because  it  will  touch  our 
hearts.' 

"Tho  we  may  be  surprized  that  'Good  God!'  is  permitted 
as  an  expletive  in  the  next  world,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
Moonstone  is  an  engaging  and  argumentative  spirit.  But 
it  is  Feda,  the  'control'  of  Mrs.  Leonard,  who  affords  us  the  most 
precisely  detailed  information,  and  if  we  refuse  to  read  the 
future  in  Feda's  words,  then  it  is  our  own  fault.  We  gather, 
then,  that  the  new  arrivals  in  the  next  world  are  asked  to  don 
white  robes.  They  don't  like  it  at  first,  but  they  soon  get  used 
to  them.  Nor  do  their  bodies  change,  except  that  if  a  man  loses 
a  limb  in  battle  he  is  'all  right  when  he  gets  there.'  So  Raymond 
Lodge,  speaking  through  Feda,  assures  us.  Moreover,  if  bodies 
are  burned  by  accident,  and  they  know  about  it  on  the  other 
side,  they  detach  the  spirit  first.  'What  we  call  a  spirit-doctor,' 
says  Raymond  Lodge,  'comes  round  and  helps.'  But  he  speaks 
a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  deliberately  prefer  to  be  cremated. 
'We  have  terrible  trouble  sometimes,'  he  confesses,  'over  people 
who  are  cremated  too  soon;  they  shouldn't  be.  It  is  a  terrible 
thins.  It  has  worried  me.  People  are  so  careless.  .  .  .  They 
shouldn't  be  cremated  for  seven  days.' 

"A  vast  deal  of  news  is  given  to  us  through  Feda,  whose  talk, 
Sir  Oliver  admits,  is  'at  least  humorous.'  It  is  indeed.  'There 
are  men  here,'  Raymond  tells  his  father,  'and  there  are  women 
here.'  There  is  also  Curly,  the  dog.  'There  don't  seem  to  be 
any  children  born  here.  But  there's  a  feeling  of  love  between 
men  and  women  here  which  is  of  a  different  quality  to  that 
between  two  men  and  two  women.'  Some  want  to  eat  and  some 
don't,  and  whatever  they  ask  for  is  cheerfully  supplied.  Even 
whisky-and-soda  is  not  unknown.  'A  chap  came  over  here  the 
other  day  who  would  have  a  cigar.  "That's  finished  them,"'  he 
thought.  But  it  hadn't  finished  them  at  all.  Instantly  they 
manufactured  a  thing  that  looked  like  a  cigar  out  of  essences  and 
ethers  and  gases,  and  when  the  chap  began  to  smoke  it  he  didn't, 
think  much  of  it.  lie  had  four  altogether,  and  that  quite  cured 
him  of  the  habit. 

"And  that  is  not  all.  There  are  streets  and  houses  and  bricks 
and  granite,  and  a  reformatory — '  not  hell  exactly ' — for  those  who 
have  'nasty  ideas  and  vices.'  Moreover,  it  is  a  true  democracy 
'oyer  there,'  and  (here  is  no  other  rank,  except  that  which 
virtue  confers.  Nor  do  the  parsons  go  highest  first.  *  1 1. 
isn't  what  you  have  protest,  it's  what  you've  done.  If  you 
.  .  .  have  tried  to  do  as  much  as  you  could,  and  led  a  decent 
life,  and  have  left,  alone  things  you  don't  understand,  that's 
all  that's  required  of  sou.'  And  much  more  to  the  like  purpose. 
Neither  Feda  nor  Moonstone  can  be  called  original.  They  are 
content  to  dish  up  again  the  old  superstitions,  to  hazard  the  old 
guesses,  and  if  is  difficult  to  believe  that  their  'humorous  talk' 
can  bring  comfort,  to  any  human  soul.  But  I  have  quoted 
enough  to  give  your  readers  something  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book.  Is  it  balderdash  or  is  it, 
science'/  Is  it,  worthy  the  head  of  a  great  university?  These 
are  questions  which  await  an  answer.  But  of  one  thing  I  here 
is  no  doubt.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  professes  to  have  held  com- 
munication with  the  (had  on  no  better  evidence  (ban  the 
chatter  of  mediums  and  the  tilting  of  a  table." 


BELGIUM'S  CLANDESTINE  JOURNALISM 

THE    GERMAN   FAILURE    to  suppress  Belgian  news- 
papers published  under   their   very  noses  is  one  of  the 
tumorous  features   of   the  great  world-tragedy.     Libre 
Beige  (Brussels)  „  not  the  only  newspaper  that   flourishes  in 
spite  ol  German  censorship  in  the  beleaguered  country      The 
i  ans  Temps  gives  quite  a  list 
of  them,  and   doubtless  their 
publishing  offices  are  fully  as 
mysterious    and     bizarre    as 
•     the  •'automobile  cellar"   an- 
nounced by  the  most  famous 
one.      "The     rapidity    with 
Which  news  circulates  secretly 
throughout    the    invaded   re- 
gions   is   certainly   a   discon- 
certing   phenomenon,"    says 
the  Temps,  whose  account  is 
translated  for  the  New  York 
Sun.     Without  doubt,  thinks 
the  French  commentator,  "this 
is  one  of  the  essential  factors 
to    maintain    the    admirable 
morale  of  the   Belgians,"  for 
it  is    the   press    that  "main- 
tains communication  with  the 
outside   world   and    destroys 
the  effects   of  Prussian  false- 
hoods indefatigably  repeated." 
If   the  people  sometimes   de- 
spair, the  press  never  does,  we 
are  told;  and  while  entertain- 
ing "hope  and  confidence"  it 
carries  "at  certain  hours  the 
necessary  messages  which  no 
voice  would   dare  proclaim." 
These  little  newspapers  "have 
decreed  the  failure  of  Prussian 
terrorism,  because  they  sum- 
marize for   the  whole  people 
m   all    the   country  their  in- 
flexible will  not  to  die."     We 
have  told  of  the  paper  called 
Free    Belgium    (Libre    Beige), 
which  hides  its  lair  so  success- 
fully  that  even  the  German 
promise  of  reward  of  one  hun- 
dred  thousand   francs  to  in- 
formers has  failed  to  trace  it. 
"The  success  of  Free  Belgium 
has  started  other  newspapers, 
''''i''"'1     °y     no     one     knows 
who,    printed    none    can    say 
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where,  circulated  by  men  unknown. 


Among  I  his  number— 


o/2l"::„,v;"l;!r',,''1ll ';■  j**"*,8*-  "•  *■*  ■■*. 

reproduoes  for     ;\,  :,  n'rV",,""  .f/:™11'  ">"">••'•■  and 

petes  with  Fn,  /,  ,  "„"  .     ,'■  „>""  "><!»  ■*  PoMe,  that  eom- 

'Route  to  (iNfclnl™:*'"?  ",""',1-v  ""•  ''"""«' 
death*  in  £  l^it^^^t*™^***™ 

J^tfis  *zve? How  *  *■»  °b"»"  »* 


6iS 

their  disposal  thousands  of  spies,  each  house  under  sur™ll,>„ 
aud  no  one  gobg  trom  one  to™  to  anoZr  »"„,,,.,■"„" 

^^pZnTtet^t^^tLL^0'^ 
Later,  when  il  shall  be  possible  to  disclose  all  and  to  recite 

the  adventures  of  clandestine 
journalism    in    the    occupied 
regions  of  Belgium,  il  will  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  curi- 
ous chapters  in  the  historj   of 
i  Ins  war.   The  Prussians  them- 
selves will   be   astonished   al 
the   simplicity    of    the    game 
that  they  have  permitted   to 
be  played,  and  they  will  then 
understand    perhaps   that    the 
'organization,'  and  the    most 
perfect,  according  to'Kultur,' 
is  powerless  when  it  does  not 
take    into    consideration    the 
spirit,  the  character,  and  the 
traditions  of  a  people." 

The  fighting  spirit  of  Bel- 
gium, its  tenacity,  its  audacity 
in  conception,  and  prudence 
in  execution,  admirably  pre- 
pare it  for  enterprises  of  this 
kind.     We  read : 

"The  Prussians  do  not  un- 
derstand   the    Belgian     tem- 
perament,   yet    they    do    not 
themselves   doubt    the   meet- 
ings, the   assistance,  and    the 
accomplices    that  one  is   sure 
always  to  find  in  Flanders  to 
undertake   the   most   improb- 
able   task   when    ii    becomes 
necessary    to    make    game   of 
the  constabulary. 

"There   does   not    enter  or 
leave  Belgium  one  letter  not 
under  control  of  the  Teutonic 
censor.      Only     in     Brussels, 
Antwerp,  and  Liege  they  know 
correctly  within  four  'or  five 
days  what  is  being  said  in  the 
newspapers  of  Paris.     A  copy 
of  Free  Belgium  published  j„ 
•bme,    1916,   reproduced    en- 
tirely the  speech  of  Mr.  Briand 
trom   Le   Temps  of    May    |<), 
1916.     Not    for   one    moment 
since    the    beginning    of    the 
"ecu pat i,,n   by   the  Prussians 
have  the  principal  newspapers 
of    France   ceased    to    circu- 
late   in    Belgium.     A    system 
i-  organized  that  assures   for 
forty  to  sixty  cents  a  day  the 
regular  reading  of  this  or  that 
periodical  for  one-half  hour. 


••  \,wi         r  o  i-ciiouicai  ior  one- ha  f  hour 

Another    form    of    subscription    is    more    curious    -ud        ore 
expens;v       Each  day  the  subscriber  receives  two  or  tnret 

.  e     sheets  containing  a   resume  of  the  news  and  repnd     - 
>g   the   essential    passages   of   the  articles   from    newspapers    '  f 
Pans  and  London  that  have  jus!  arrived      \\nV  i,i 
zation  that  conducts  this  en.  Tori  e'      Yo    ,       L  OI8MU" 

7JI.ST!'  ™",  B'Ssfair-  Gm«'nior-General.  finds  each  week  the 
oSou&ter  tte^S  ESSTiT  r""S  "'  *—■ iJl  ^ 


A   WESLEYAN    MAN    IN  SIDE   THE   TEUTON  LINES. 
Teutonic  thoroughness  has  come  t"  the  aid  of  MacNaughten's  efforts,  so  that  his  prison  camp-work  is  one  of  the  best  organized  in  the  war-zone. 


WESLEYAN'S   RELIEF-WORK   IN  WARRING  COUNTRIES 


COLLEGE  MEN  have  found  an  ample  field  for  volunteer- 
service  ill  the  European  countries.  Their  work  has 
been  mainly  humanitarian,  tho  some  have  been  with  the 
eombatanl  lines.  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton  number 
long  lists  From  their  rosters  in  service  as  ambulance-drivers; 
but  Wesleyan  University,  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  lias  had  a 
larger  number  of  men  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among  war- 
prisoners  than  any  other  American  college.  Furthermore,  so 
Mr.  t'arl  F.  Price  writes  in  The  Wesleyan  Alumnus,  "no  college 
yielded  financial  assistance  to  this  work  so  promptly  or  (up  to 
the  present  writing;  so  generously  as  did  Wesleyan  in  her  gift 
of  over  $5,000."  The  story  of  the  work  of  Wesleyan's  men 
in  the  field  can  nol  yel  be  adequately  told,  because,  "in  tin-  first 
place,  their  own  lips  are  sealed  by  the  Governments  by  whose 
grace  they  are  permitted  to  serve  humanity."  Nor  could  they, 
if  they  tried,  ever  "measure  the  far-reaching  effect  of  the  magnifi- 
'•■  r 1 1  work  they  are  doing."  Tho  foremost  of  the  Wesleyan 
group  i-  Archibald  C.  Harte,  '02,  who  is  field-general  of  the 
work  of  the  International  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
among  the  war-prisoners  "on  both  -ides  of  the  long,  tortuous 
line  of  trenches  thai  divides  Europe  into  two  hostile  camps." 
Almost  no  other  man  on  the  European  map  has  his  entree 
into  the  households  of  European  monarchs.  "He  travels  in  all 
countries  Fret  I.    because  he  has  the  confidence  <>f  all." 

"Thi  made    him    in    a    certain    sense    the   international 

interpn  holi    situation,  and  therebj    to  a  degree  he 

has  been  abl<  to  create  a  working  basis  lor  cooperation,  nol 
••nl  between  belligerenl  nationalities  bu1  also  between  Roman 
Catholic     Greel    Orthodox,    and    the    mosl    pietistic    type.,   ,,f 


Evangelical  Churches.  These  Churches,  because  of  their  national 
and  international  intimacies,  have  been  unable  to  do  the  work 
that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  under  Dr.  Harte's 
strong,  diplomatic  leadership  is  permitted  to  undertake. 

"The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  sixty-one  men  working  among  prison- 
ers in  the  war-countries.  The  one  man  in  each  country  where 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  operating  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  there, 
reports  directly  to  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  in  New  York.  But  Dr. 
Harte  moves  among  them  all,  advising,  cheering,  and  also 
securing  governmental  favor  for  this  great  humanitarian 
work 

"Through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  there  have  come  into  the  almost 
despairing  lives  of  these  prisoners  American  charitable  enter- 
prise and  freshness  of  thought  and  sympathy.  At  first,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  are  only  indifferently  tolerated,  but  before 
long  they  are  welcomed.  Huts  are  erected  for  the  prisoners 
and  by  the  prisoners.  Educational  work  is  started  among 
them.  Many  of  these  prisoners  are  students  or  faculty  members 
of  the  universities.  Thus,  among  the  prisoners  themselves  are 
often  found  the  most  efficient  teachers  for  classes  in  manual 
work,  vocational  training,  and  academic  courses,  from  grammar 
and  arithmetic  all  the  way  up  to  philosophy  and  theology. 
Religious  services  are  held.  Every  possible  encouragement  is 
given  them  to  'buck  up,'  as  it  was  exprest  by  one  of  the  Y.  M. 
( '.  A.  workers.  Thus  in  the  name  of  ( Ihrist  their  lives  are  cheered 
and  in  some  degree  at  least  their  sufferings  are  alleviated. 

"  Dr.  Harte  first  made  his  headquarters  with  the  World's 
( 'ommittee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  His  central  office  now  is  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
tho,  like  the  nomadic  bird,  the  buma,  he  is  on  the  wing  most  of 
the  time.  In  October,  after  a  brief  furlough  in  this  country, 
devoted  to  arousing  a  greater  interest  among  Americans  in  this 
"ork,  he  returned  to  Denmark  and  is  now  'somewhere  in  Prance,' 
or     somewhere  in  Germany,'  or  elsewhere  west,  or  north  or  east, 

of  Suez." 


Another  Wesleyan  man,  Robert  F.  Leonard,  surrendered  the 
prospect  of  taking  his  baccalaureate  degree  with  honors  in  1916 
to  go  to  Siberia,  and  is  now  in  Krasnoyarsk,  near  the  European 
frontier-line,  working  in  the  great  war-prison  there.     Here  are  ed- 
ucational classrooms  and  a  library,  besides  well-equipped  rooms 
for    tailoring,    shoemaking,    carpet- 
making,  and   the    handicraft  school. 
There  are  652   students  engaged  on 
twenty-five  different  subjects.     Still 
another    Wesleyan   alumnus,    Edgar 
MacNaughten,    '04,    is    the    Senior 
Secretary  for  the  War-Prisoners'  Aid 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

David  Garrick  used  to  say  that 
the  eloquent  Methodist  preacher 
Whitefield  could  make  one  weep  just 
by  pronouncing  the  word  "Meso- 
potamia"; another  Methodist,  Wil- 
liam G.  Chanter,  Avrites  from  the 
land  itself  a  letter  that  may  have 
something  of  the  same  effect: 

"It  wasn't    till  August  16  that  I 
arrived  here,  but  I  was  at  work  the 
next  day  in  charge  of  a  tea-garden 
where  hot,  tired,    and  thirsty  Tom- 
mies could  rest,  read   papers,  listen 
to  a  graphophone,  and  drink  tea  or 
pop.     Before  the  week  was  out  (the 
16th  was    Wednesday)    new  experi- 
ences   had    accumulated.      Making 
Arab  coolies  work,  building  a  brick 
foundation   for   a   steel  water-tank 
loading  native  boats  with  stores  and 
machinery  by  quite  inefficient  man- 
power, were  only  a  few  of  them. 

"Any  or  all  of  these  things  may  be 
a  part  of  the  day's  work  for  the 
Army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Secretary  in 
Mesopotamia.  And  after  a  day  re- 
plete with  such  varied  activity  he 
may  have  a  lecture  to  give,  a  prayer- 
meeting  to  lead,  or  a  concert  to  man- 
age. On  Sundays  he  has  from  one 
to^three  services  in  his  charge. 

"This  week  I  have  turned  over  the 
tea-garden  to  others  and  am  going 
to  Amara,  about  eight  miles  farther 
up  the  river,  to  work  in  the  hospitals 
Distribution  of  comforts,  the  provi- 
sion   of    entertainment    by    phono- 
graph     and     cinematograph,     and, 
above  all,  definite  personal  work  with 
individuals    give    any    man   who    is 
among  the  sick  and  wounded  seven 
hill  days'  work  in  the  week. 

"Conditions    here    are    far    from 

fairly  regular  thing  with  most  of  us      Cre™f,L  fl.il  '     ' 

are  groat  satisfactions  in  the  work     There  is  tWio!    f 
*«*«  <*  •  "Mrited  and  koSSkl^LX^S 
T™ e  ho  i!,"  b'S,fn<!e  a"d  ™™>.rage  ie  liis     ,„ 

seriousness.     These  are  worth  while."  tn   a   IUM 
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'I  WAS  IN  PRISON  AND  YE  VISITED  ME. 


Rev.  Archibald  Harte,  who  travels  freely  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries  »  because  he  has  the  confidence  of  all." 
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\Lgt\J^\r&in  °f  8heUa  from  the  German  artillery  was  mak- 
ing frightful  destruction  in  the  French  rani™      H  *a?.mak: 

mmmmm 

and   back  again.     Walden  and   one 
other  promptly  offered  their  services 
and  soon  began  the  race  with  death 
Six  times  their  ambulance  was  struck 
by  shells  and  once  a  'shell  struck  be- 
neath the  seat  on  which  Walden  was 
sitting  as  he  was  driving  the  car.    In 
the  confusion  and  roar  of  the  battle 
they  suddenly  discovered  that  they 
were  almost  upon  the  first  fine  of  the 
German  trenches.     Never  did  a  ear 
make  a    quicker,    sharper   turn       \ 
hundred    yards     from     where     they 
turned  they  came  upon  the  desired 
trench  and  found  their  four  wounded 
men,  who  were  tenderly  lifted  into 
the  ambulance  and  hurried  back  to 
the   rear    to   receive    the    necessary 
medical  attention  that  saved  all  four 
fives. 

"Not  long  afterward,  six  Ameri- 
cans were  decorated  with  the  French 
war-cross  for  bravery  and  fidelity 
to  duty,  the  first  Americans  to  be  so 
honored;  and  among  them  was  Don- 
ald Walden  and  his  companion  on 
this  wild  ride." 

He  went  to  Europe  with  the  Har- 
vard Corps  in  January,  191.3,  we  are 
told,  being  stationed  where  the  heavy 
fighting   taxed   the   capacity  of  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps  to  the 
limit.      "We   have   been   unable   to 
secure   from    him    the   story    of   his 
brave    act,    which    won     the    war- 
cross;      but      from     other     sources, 
thoroughly    reliable,    the    story    has 
come." 


MORTALITY     AMONG      THEO- 
LOGIANS— Depletion  in   the    ranks 
of  the  Catholic  clergy   in   Germany 
through  losses  on  the  battle-field  have 
been  particularly  large.      The  Catholic 
Tribune  (Dubuque,   Iowa)  gives  the 
first    bill    of    particulars    that    have 
come  under  our  notice.     The  situa- 
tion in  Germany,  it   thinks,  finds  its 
parallel   in   the   rest    of  the   warring 

1      countries,  especially  in  France,  where 

thousands  of  priests  are  in  the  bat- 
tle-line and  hundreds  have  been  killed.     We  read: 


*  esleyan  has  sent  one  man  to  France  in  the  American  Ambu- 
lance Service,  Donald  M,  Walden,  '16,  and  the  story  of  how  he 
gamed  the  war-cross  is  thus  given  in  rhe  Wesleyan  Alumnus. 


Before  the  war  the  Archdiocese  of  Cologne  had  450  students 

with  ^08T  1UW  t"  ai'"  ffi  V:,derborn  Lad  **  M  spared 
Vf'ti  TS'  2Ml  TV  7°;  **•«*«»  from  30  to  40  now 
o.  roi  the  Bavarian  dioceses  and  archdioceses  the  same  nro- 
portion  obtains:  Augsburg.  140  to  15;  Bamberg,  47  to  V 
£K-hslatt.  8,  to  21,  among  these  being  5  Bulgarians:  Munich' 
97  to  8;  Rising  174  to  29;  Passau,  80  to  8:  Katisbon.  185 
to  18,  Speyer,  65  to  4:  and  Wurzburg,  90  to  6.  The  few  who 
remain    have    nearly    all    been    dismissed    from    mil.tarv  Irviee 

iLTnUnt         Sr'kUeSS  °r  S6ri0US  w°1111^-      Of  the  theologians 
from  Bavarian  dioceses  128  have  been  killed  at  the  front 

rhese  figures  convey  a  gloomy  message,   as  most 'of  the 
German  dioceses  «  ere  short  of  priests  before  the  war.     Moreover 
the   upper   classes   of    the    schools   from    which    the    seminaries 

vi  h  hvT,V°  tlu'V'amlidate*  hav<1  been  ■*»«■*  dZ  awav 

\o     w  ""^     Fo'm^nC°-  t,U>  Semina^  <*  Rottenburg 
Mil   not    have   any   ordinations   to   the   priesthood   in   1918    as 
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THE   CHURCH'S    HAND   IN   OUR   FOREIGN 

RELATIONS 

IF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  are  forever  separated  by  decree 
of  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  come  together  in  friendly  interchange  of  ideas.  Espe- 
cially may  such  association  be  effective  where  the  Church  from  its 
large  missionary  experience  may  give  advice  to  the  State  con- 
cerning international  relations.  Last  September  a  group  of 
forty  or  fifty  churchmen,  composed  of 
clergymen,  laymen,  bishops,  and  missiona- 
ries, met  in  New  York  in  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the  World's  Alliance  and  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches,  for  a  day's 
discussion  of  what  steps  might  be  taken  to 
further  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient.  There  was  a 
hope  that  some  legislation  might  be  recom- 
mended,  since  it    was   borne   in  mind  that 

President  Roosevelt  had  said  in  his  annual 

message  of  December,  1906,  that    "one   of 

the  greatest  embarrassments  attending  the 

performance  of  our  international  obbgations 

is  the  fact  that   the   statutes  of  the  United 

States   are    entirely   inadequate."      Various 

resolutions  were  agreed  upon   and  a  com- 
mittee  appointed    to   present   them  to  the 

President  of  the  United  States.    On  January 

24,  he  met   this   Committee,  consisting  of 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  Dr.  C.  S.   MacFar- 

land,   Dr.   Sidney    L.   Gulick,   Dr.  Wallace 

Radcliffe,  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  and  Dr.  Frede- 
rick Lynch.     The  last-named  writes  this  in 

Tht  Christian  Work  (New  York): 


"As  interviews  with  the  President  are' 
not  expected  to  be  reported  except  as  he 
gives  them  to  the  press,  it  is  not  possible  to 
t^ive  his  words  here 

"'But  the  delegation  not  only  called  upon 
the  President;  they  had  an  interview  with 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  This  had  been  scheduled 
as  a  short  interview  for  the  presentation  of 
the  resolutions.  But  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  became  so  interested  in  asking 
questions  that  they  kept  us  until  we  had  to 
start  for  the  White  House,  and  then,  by 
unanimous  vote,  they  asked  us  to  come 
back  to  the  Capitol  at  2  p.m.  We  went 
back,  and  had  two  hours  more  of  informal 
discussion.  It  was  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting days  I  ever  spent,  and  it  would  not 
be  right  to  close  this  letter  without  leaving 
testimony  to  the  masterly  way  in  which  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick  answered  the  score  of  ques- 
tions the  Senators  asked  him  about  the  Orient.  They  recognize,] 
that  at  la*t  they  had  come  upon  a  man  who  really  knew  and 
who  had  ideas  and  they  seized  upon  the  occasion  to  seek  light 
upon  questions  in  which  they  were  really  interested.  While  the 
discussion  centered  mostly  about  the  Oriental  question,  the  fact 
that  the  President's  noble  address  to  the  Senate  had  just  been 
delivered  caused  the  conversation  occasionally  to  turn  to  inter- 
national problems  in  general,  and  here  again  the  Senators 
seemed  interested  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Churches  upon  these 
things." 

The  resolution  which  empowered  the  committee  to  treal   with 
President   upon  considerations    bearing  upon   the  need   of 
reaching  an  early  and  honorable  adjustment  of  American  rela>- 
•vith  Japan  and  China   rtatt  -  that — 

Thi<  committee  be  instructed  to  ask  the  President  to  recom- 

1  ' °  '  ■•■  !l"   ereation  of  a  commission  of  not  less  than 

■  hose  duty  it  shall  be  to  study  the  entire  problem 

he  relations  of   America  with  Japan  and  China;   and  further 


A    AVKSUOYA.V    A  MM  I' LANCE- 
DRIVER 

Donald    M.    Walden,   one    of  the 
Brsl  six  Americans  to  receive  decora- 
ions  of  the  war-cross. 


to  recommend  to  Congress  that  it  invite  the  Government  of 
China  and  the  Government  of  Japan  each  to  appoint  a  similar 
commission.  And  if  such  commissions  should  be  appointed  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  that  the  American  commission 
should  meet  the  commissions  of  China  and  Japan  in  then- 
respective  countries." 

There  was  also  a  resolution  embodying  a  declaration  of  the 
friendship  and  good-will  of  America  toward  Japan : 

"Whereas,  There  is  more  or  less  apprehension  in  Japan  that 
the  United  States  harbors  imperialistic  ambi- 
tions in  the  Orient  inimical  to  her  legitimate 
interests  and  welfare,  and 

"Whereas,  There  is  more  or  less  appre- 
hension in  America  that  Japan  has  designs 
upon  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and 

"  Whereas,  The  existence  of  such  fears 
tends  to  chill  the  historic  friendship  of  these 
two  countries,  and 

"  Whereas,  There  is  abundant  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  neither  country  has  any  designs 
whatever  upon  the  other  and  that  the  real 
welfare  of  each  can  best  be  attained  by 
clearly  avowed  policies  of  mutual  good-will 
and  cooperation,  with  definite  effort  to  over- 
come suspicions  and  banish  fears;    therefore 

"Resolved,  That  this  Quadrennial  Meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council'  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  herewith  declares  on  be- 
half of  its  constituency  that  the  United 
States  seeks  no  advantage  or  opportunity 
in  the  Orient  harmful  to  those  lands,  nor  will 
it  be  partner  with  any  nation  or  any  under- 
taking that  seeks  selfish  advantage  regardless 
of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  their  peoples. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Quadrennial  Meeting 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  commend  to  all  Americans 
and  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands  as  the 
ideal  and  fundamental  principle  guiding  the 
United  States  in  her  international  relations 
these  noble  words  of  President  Wilson: 

"We  must  prove  ourselves  their  friends 
and  champions  upon  terms  of  equality  and 
honor.  We  can  not  be  friends  upon  any 
other  terms  than  upon  the  terms  of  equality. 
We  can  not  be  friends  at  all  except  upon 
the  terms  of  honor,  and  we  must  show  our- 
selves friends  by  comprehending  Jheir  inter- 
est, whether  it  squares  with  our  interest  or 
not.  It  is  a  very  perilous  thing  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  policy  of  a  nation  in  the 
terms  of  material  interest.' 

•The  Federal  Council  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  America  hereby  expresses  its  con- 
demnation of  this  misuse  of  the  press,  and 
urges  upon  all  editors,  reporters,  and  pub- 
lishers their  incomparable  opportunity  in 
promoting  good-will  between  ourselves  and 
other  nations,  founded  upon  correct  infor- 
mation, sympathetic  understanding,  and 
universal  human  brotherhood." 

The  committee  further  embodied  in  a  formal  statement  certain 
considerations » regarding  the  treaty  rights  of  aliens,  and  the 
importance  of  prompt  legislation  by  Congress  providing  for  their 
adequate  protection.     The  statement  sets  forth  that — 

"The  personal  and  property  rights  of  aliens  have  been  re- 
peatedly violated,  and,  as  a  result,  the  friendly  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  have 
been  jeopardized 

"In  all  these  cases  the  Federal  Government  has  acknowledged 
its  responsibility  by  paying  indemnities,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  either  to  give  protection  in  case  of  threatened  danger  or 
of  prosecution  of  those  who  committed  the  crimes,  owing  to 
lack  of  legislation  authorizing  the  Federal  authorities  to  take 
the  needful  actions.  Insupport  of  .this  statement  .  .  .  Presidenl 
Harrison,  just  after  the  Mafia  case  at  New  Orleans  in  1891,  said: 

"It  would,  I  believe,  be  entirely  competent  for  Congress  to 
make  offenses  against  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  domi- 
ciled  in  the  United  Stat.es  cognizable  in  the  Federal  courts." 


J 
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AND  OVER  THIRTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  MORE 
J-\     contributed  to  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund!     These 
are  the  leading  facts    which  mark  the  week  of  Thf 
Literary  Digest's  report  ending  February  27.    Its  contributions 
speak  eloquently  for  themselves,  in  the  fine  list  of  Acknowledg- 
ments beginning  below.     Assurance  that  ships  bearing  Belgian 
supplies  are  to  be  accorded  "safe  conduct"  across  the  Atlantic 
came  on   the  24th   inst.   from  American  headquarters  of    the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.     On  that  date  Mr.  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  made  the  following  announcement: 

R  "T!!e    C°mmissi°n   has    effected    an   arrangement    with    the 
British  Government  on  one  side  and  the  German  Gov™ 
on  the  other  by  which  an  acceptable  lane  for  Relief  Commis  L 

SSdbST  S'r^^11  ports  and  Rotterdam  ™* 

agreed  upon.  The  Commission  expects  to  dispatch  during-  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  the  sixteen  steamed  ahiadyToaded 
or  loading  in  American  ports,  and  has  made  such  aiTangements 
for  its  supplies  as  will  prevent  any  delay  in  loading  and  Etch 

Belgian  people  upon  food-supplies  in  America    tliatTnasmuch  »! 

State,  it  L         \  ■        e  1S  an  exPOTtable  surplus  in  the  United 
imerican  pS'' D  ""  ™*  *****  UP°»  ^  """'"« iti<°  of  ^ 


|tn  face  of  the  fact  thus  heralded,   The   Litkkakv   Digest 
may  well  repeat,  with  added  emphasis,  what  it  said  last  week- 

I  here  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Belgian  Children; 
fund  will  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  donors."  Back  of  that 
purpose  is  a  spirit  that  makes  it  sacred.  Reading  but  a  few 
letters  of  remittance  to  this  Fund  affords  wonderful  glimpses 
into  the  heart  of  humanity.  From  one  mountain  town  in 
Colorado  an  attorney  writes: 

^ry^a^tt/C^  *~  "*  ^ «  ^ 
Asking  that  it  be  credited  only  to  the  village  of  Upland,  Pa., 
a  lady  tells  most  interestingly  how  a  part  of  the  remittance  wa 
made  up  in  small  contributions  solicited,  and  says: 

"Each    one    asked    was   glad    to    e-ive,— «7  7*    „.„         n 
nnipklv      in,;.  ™        •        ,-,  .  s^ve     ibt.to    was    co   ected 

ffAi°K  T-ipal  of  tbf vilta*°  «*«*  «S 

-j   <i-      ,  .>uuxls   K"t   with   shining   eves   bronp-hr   it     o,^    .1, 

A  lady,  remitting  from  a  Mississippi  town    savs-    "W«  »™ 
pri^oflaSg  KhJSf?  tPrriWe  ^  ^Tave  S 


COMMUNITY  CONTRIBUTIONS  are  increasing 
Where  some  influential  citizen  takes  the  lead  it  I 
easy  to  make  sure  a   good   remittance.     At  Amhersl 

Co^7  T\y^''r  S,a'"  °f  *'"  8tete  Agricultural 
College  there  has  led  out  for  the  care  of  *  er  two  hundred  chil- 
dren in  one  Belgian  town,  requiring  from   twenty-five  hundred 

0  t™„,v -six  hundred  dollars.     Lancaster,  Pa.,  keeps  increaSg 

u^ll^ - 

Just  here  comes  in  a  letter  from  that  far  State  "where  rolls 
the  Oregon,"  enclosing  $60.00,  collected  by  Mrs.  Annie  Reed  of 
he  farm,,  around  Myrtle  Point.  -She  Iives  ou1  fa  tl)(.  ,QUn_ 
toy,  writes  the  merchant  who  made  the  remittance  for  her  "and 
Ike  fanners  are  far  apart  and  the  roads  are  bad.  but  she  tra  reled 
afoot  from  house  to  house  and  visited  about  thirty  families 
That  is  practical  Christianity."  Indeed  it  is.  All  honor  to 
Mrs.  Reed,  and  her  "far-apart"  neighbors 

The  Four  Thousand-Dollar  contribution  listed  below  came 
from  big-hearted  Southern  gentlemen,  who  intimated  that 
more  may  be  forthcoming  and  who  said,  "Keep  the  Fund  going 
while  the  Avar  lasts."  e       - 

Remitting  handsomely  for  himself  and  a  national  bank  of  his 
city,  a  California  gentleman  says  he  has  referred  our  appeal  to 
two  societies,  "and  they,  are  planning  benefits  fron  \vhie , 
returns  will  follow." 

"Because   our   Jackie    has    bright    red    <-l,„.  l -••• 

But  not  having  participated  in  anv  war-nrofits   an   V,   ! 

sorry  the  boy's  education  fund  wTsn'fanv  bigger  "  **** 

1  think  my  meals  will  taste  better  if  I  know  tW*  ,•  i 

child  to  suffer  hunger,"  writes  a  Ne^  York  Mother 

1  read  your  appeal  in  last  week's  number   and   Hfa»^ 
collection.     Doctors,  guests,  and    my  oS^e^LSd^ 
$36.00  came  as  the  result.     A  splendid  example  J 

M  Sigin^wStf  "wStes  ^ie.l  ^^h  V™ 
Peninsula,  where  drifts  grow  big.  f  °m  the  T  «** 

"Our  boastings  and  our  scant  charities  are  both  shameful  " 
comments  an  Oregon  farmer,  enclosing  $1200)  sllametul- 

Writing  from  Connecticut,  a  lady  savs-    "To-nurht  «  IW« 

ram  ss  »iS  r-;: 

may  send  two.'      -But.'   slid  tie  ££?*  ? £.2^   *" 
^mg  to  buy  a  coaster  with   ££*%J  ^t     £™ 

me  isaio.     Well,  it  that  boy  can  give  82.00  I  can  give  S12  00'" 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUNn    p  j  r 

I«.« ■»- -  . ,. c«„„„  ~~f  ™  S  FUN D-Rwe»ed  from  Februarv  21  ,„  February  27  ino.usive 

>  nna  nn r»- ■  Mrs.     Kdciir      \  ,i,m     «......,      -n -^      _ 


$4.000.00-A„,1„so,i  Clayton  Company 

$2,ooo.oo-f,am  an  Ohio  Friend.       ' 
$1.213.33— From   Spartanburg    S     c 

$520.00-Alr.   and   Mrs.   Henry  C.   Howe 
W00.00-Katharlne  and  Edith  utchfleld 
$469.07— l'(v.))U-  of  Raleigh,  X.   c. 

Ha^i'ii7s!rSC.BaPt,8(    nu"""    and    ^da,    School    of 


$400.00— Moumaiii 
nrst  remittance. 


States   Lumber   Dealers'   Association, 
•,,'l>"    O.    Agar,    Allen    P.     Moore. 


$250.00   Each— Mis 
George  Jl.    Christian, 

$240.00— Anonymous.    y,„l<      j^ 
u,lT-82-rm'1     '•'— ,ion     League    of     xvash, 

.onl5N547S'""1"v   Sch001-    Firet    B«Wtist    Church,    Pater- 


and    Mrs.    M.    Spoil      \l,       V,l.  n-'   ft     V'     J,""ls'     Mr- 

smaller  partial   subscripttonf^  "'~     and   s,v,,•, 

.i!™2|^r      a'Ul     >,IS-     F-     X-     T-"i—>     and     Miss 
a„S'1?rie3ndsEaCh-I',,Cia    L'     *«>«•    "«■    «■    W.    Perry 

Si9nnn  r     LI  Morning  Journal.   Daytona,   Kl.i. 

$  oq  n    p  '•   "",''  M'S-   ^  Clark  ■««  Others. 
$109.50— Percy   Bell   and  Friends 

Clark.    Kdwin   n.    n,'"-,\  N'  ''  ""•• 

.^00-Members  of  the  First  M,   i:    Church,   Q«tad«. 

(i  M4.00-Sal,b.u>;    School    I  „    Chutcb     0a(;_ 


srfi.tu^-.         .  ,     Wortl      >Ijr  ( 


$75.25-1.,, „.i:    ,MM,.,    New    C(.nti]rT   nub 

s$75.oo-Ma,Mand  Branch  of  The  King's  DaaghMR 
Mass..   Mrs.    u.  D.BU^mbeS? 

$64.00-.Ianet    s.    Bra 

»°2.50—  IVople   of   EUrton,    K\ . 

$60.00  Each — .1.   o    Hallir.1     \     r     •    j 

Klvira   Devlin     |i     i;     V     i     .,  A         s  '        -ise." 

Vaughan,    Snjofe   T    Vii'.  i      V,"  "aB     ; 

Wallace.  "      '       M  *       v  S     -ling 

..55^n~"a''n?    MU^'-    :  B  War- 

$55.00-M,-.    A,    w.    P«U1    , 

$5  ir~  ,;a" '    -  ■    • 
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Samuel  R.  Kennedy.  N.  A.  Wijf,  K.  E.  Travel-,  Miss 
M.  J.  Curd,  National  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
W.  Va.,  Simon  Herr,  J.  S.  Sommeville.  Pupils  of  Public 
Schools,  Newport,  Vt.,  Roger  I.  Lee,  G.  R.  Krieder,  Jr., 
Alexander  Lewis,  F.  G.  and  C.  A.  Dunham,  "J.  M.  G.," 
"Cash,"    Anonymous. 

$49.00 — First  Congregational  Church,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
through   Missionary    Committee. 

$48.00  Each — The  Merion,  Pa.,  Junior  League,  Office 
Employees  and  Friends.  United  States  Reclamation  Serv- 
ice, Boise.  Idaho,  Frank  T.  Rutherford,  Harry  S.  Gay. 
A.  H.  Perfect,  Friday  Morning  Sewing  Circle,  George  E. 
Lane,  Laura  A.  and  Lois  M._  Childress,  The  Children's 
Friend. 

$46.80 — O.   F.    Sawyer. 

$45.00 — Students  and  Teachers,  Missoula  County  High 
School. 

$44.00 — Congregational  Sunday  School  of  Carrington, 
N.  D. 

$40.10 — Agonian  Literary  Society  of  Lewisburg  Semin- 
ary, Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

$40.00  Each— A.  C.  Lowell,  Class  5-B,  Girls-  Latin 
School,   Boston,  Mass.;  George  R.   Galbraith. 

$39.76 — Contributed  through  the  Callaway  Bank,  Fulton, 
Mo. 

$39.72 — First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School.  Florence,  Ala. 

$39.50 — Employees  Acipeo  Plant,  American  Cast  Iron 
Pipe   Co.,    Birmingham,   Ala. 

$37.25 — Simsbury,    Conn.,   High   School. 

$36.00  Each — Thos.  B.  Browne.  Virginia  Moreno,  Mary 
T.  and  Kate  C.  Lucas,  George  Harding  and  Two  Small 
Sons,  Mason,  Mich.,  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  Three  Ameri- 
can Kiddies  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  S.  L.  I.  H. ,  Mrs.  David 
Meade  Massie.  Some  People  of  Corning,  N.  Y. .  Annie 
McConnell,'  Friends  of  the  Children,  Hazelhurst,  Pa., 
Annie  E.  Leahy,  James  F.  Leahy.  Mary  Ann  and  Jack. 
Jr.,  Alex  Meston,  Students  and  Faculty,  Anne  Wright 
Seminary.   Mrs.    Wm.    J.   Amos. 

$35.00— Mr.    and  Mrs.   J.   C.   Tilton. 

$33.00 — Students  and  Faculty,  Thorsby  Institute,  Thors- 
by,  Ala. 

$30.50 — Masonic  Lodge  and  Citizens  of  Carpinteria,   Cal. 

$30.00  Each— C.  F.  Smith  and  Family,  Ethel  Charlton 
Hinman. 

$29.26 — Teachers    and   Students,    Fisk   University. 

$28.25  Each — M.  E.  Churches  of  Mooets  an  I  Mooers 
Forks,  N.  Y.,  .Takin  Study  Club.  Grammar  Grades  and 
High   School   Children   of   Ocala.    Fla. 

$28.00 — L.    K.    Turell. 

$26.10— Employees  of  the  U.  S.  C.  I.  P.  &  F.  Co., 
Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

$26.00 — H.   T.   Dailey  and   Fri- 

$25.77 — Steen  Brothers. 

$25.00  Each— Alfred  and  Kathleen  Rolls,  Lula  N. 
Reeves,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Thomas.  Cause  of  Humanity,  George 
\Y.  Babeock.  E.  T.  McCarthy.  M.  O.  Stafford,  -Mrs.  E.  S. 
Doud,  D.  R.  Woodward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  McKee, 
Mary  B.  Mc.iillian,  A.  L.  Knisely,  Allen  F.  Edwards, 
Mrs."  W.  B.  Burns,  Emil  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mr>.  A.  < '. 
Edson  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  King,  Mrs.  March,  Eugene  A. 
Delaney,  A.  M.  M.,  Betty  and  Jean  Fulton.  C.  R.  Bufflng- 
ton,  F.  L.   and  R.   If.   Bacon,   Mary  F.   Goodyear,  Florence 

C.  Fostenbaugh,  Thomas  Wriggins,  Harry  Bird.  Ruth 
McDonald,  Dr.  Frank  \v.  Low.  .1.  N.  McFarland,  U.  O.  F., 
An  Old  Bachelor.  Caroline  W.  Innes.  Margaret  II.  Kirk- 
patrick,  Emma  M.  Ford.  James  B.  McGrane,  Ellen  E. 
Potter,  A  Friend,  Olinnette  Wilkes,  ().  N.  Wente,  C.  G. 
Warner,  H.  S.  Wheelock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fernand  Lungren, 
Numerous   Anonymous   Items. 

$24.12 — Garrettsville,   Ohio,   Schools. 

$24.00  Each — Miss  Emily  E.  Croasdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  R.  Wightman,  Newlin  T.  and  Isabel  Jenkins  Booth, 
If.  S.  McGregor,  "B.  F.  S.."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Al  dred, 
Mrs.   F.   C.   Harper,   Jack  and   Berenice   Loeb,    Mrs.    Hand 

F.  Ferguson,  "Patients  at  the  Bowne  Memorial  Hospital 
for  Tuberculosis  Boys'  Department,  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist   Sunday  School,    Huntington,   \V.   Va.,   Col.   Walter 

D.  McCaw,  Mary  C.  Davi  toe  Baptist  Church, 
Roanoke  Association  of  Virginia,''  Panther  Creek  Sunday 
School,  Members  of  the  Dana  Hall  School,  Girls  and 
Boys  of  the  Pilgrim  Steam  Laundry.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , 
M  M.  Haskins,  E.  II.  Learning,  Wm.  J.  Featherstone 
and    Family,    Mrs.     W.    M.     (artcr.     W.     C.     Y-un.n.     Hi 

G.  D.  Knepper,  "Needle  Work  Guild,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,"  J.  B.  Watson,  Jr.,  and 
R.  C.  Watson.  Tom  G.  Clark.  "E.  K.  M.,  Monroe,  La.," 
Dr.    R.    L.    Bums,    Jeannette    Standefer.    M.    R.     Horton, 

C.  Wriggins.  Rev.  R.  Homer  Anderson,  Jacob  Orie 
Clark,  Ladies'  Guild.  Christian  Church,  Okmulgee,  Mrs. 
e  B  M.  Xew,  Lillian  Hill.  "('.,"  Auxiliary  of  the 
Wilkinsburg  Philanthropic  Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  A. 
MrKav.  Dr.  S.  E.  Lambert.  Emily  Hallovvell,  The  Piston 
Ring  Co..  Mrs.  Cbas.  E.  Yalier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('  M. 
Butlin,  "Billy  and  Mary  Broun,  Portsmouth,  Va.,"  W.  J. 
Ferrie,  J.  Vogler,  W.  B.  Morris.  J.  McManus,  The  Empire 
Club.  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Mrs.  I,.  S.  Wolff,  II.  Marx, 
ger  members   of   the   < '      I.  I   rated 

I  irch,  Moville.  Iowa.  James  G.  Scarff,  Numerous  Anony- 
mous  Items. 

$23.40 — First    Congregational    Church.     Hampton,    Iowa. 
$22.50— Mrs.   J.   G.   Harvey. 

$22.00  Each— Ellington,  Conn..  Congregational  Sunday 
School,  Washington  High  School.  Grades  1-11.  Citizens  of 
Athens.    Ala. 

$21.00 — Ellington.    Mich.,    Nazarene    Church. 

$20.65 — The   Callaway.   Va.,    Community. 

$20.47 — First  Congregational  Church  Sunday  School, 
Port   Arthur,    Texas. 

$20.00  Each — Mrs.  Ralph  Tuggle,  Sylvester  Ray,  Dr. 
Wrn.  McFarland,  Miss  Grace  E.  Streeter,  Children's 
Fund   Ladies'    Beading   Club   of   Mattoon,    111. 

$19.61— Whittier   Boy    Scouts. 

$19.51 — People   of  Franklin,    Va. 

$19.50— W.   C.   T.   IT.   of  La  Grange,   Ky. 

$18.61— Pupils  of  Mlnersville,    Dtab,   School. 

$18.00 — Three   Sympathizers,    Hamilton,   Ohio. 

$17.39 — First  Congregational  Sunday  School.  Little  Fall3, 
Minn. 

$17.38— Springside  School,  Che  tnul  Hill,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

$17.00  Each — Q  I:  School  Superintend- 
ents'   Union    of    Providence,    R.    I.  and     Vi    Ini  ' 

tochester,  N.  Y..  Aquinas  Club.  Springfield,   III., 

mous. 

$16.50  Each— Mrs.   C.  R.  Tiler.  Mary  Gordon. 

$16.25— Perry  Willoughby. 

$16.20— Fitzgerald,   Ga..   High  School. 


$16.19 — Mr.-  Hamlin's  Class.  United  Church  Sunday 
School,   Garrettsville,    Ohio. 

$16.16 — Jos.   Strauss. 

$16.14— The  People  of  Winfleld,  W.   Va. 

$16.00  Each— Mrs.  Edith  S.  Rinaldy  and  Friends,  Peter 
Bondo.   Citizens  of   Grand  Marais,   Minn. 

$15.40 — Trinity  Episcopal  Sunday   School. 

$15.20— Carrie  Moseley  and  Ethel  F.  Hines. 

$15.00  Each— Mrs.  M.  P.  Welcher,  Dr.  J.  H.  Clark, 
Mary  Matthews  Missionary  Society,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Beggs. 
James  M.  Crowell,  Dr.  W.  S.  Ranldn.  Cornelia  L.  Pres- 
ton, Bessie  M.  Kiehle.  Helen  E.  Turner,  Mrs.  H.  S. 
Britt,  E.  G.  Popson,  Albeit  A.  Cohn,  Mary  R.  and  Helen 
R.  Harper,  M.  L.  H..  Mrs.  A.  and  V.  F.,  Mrs.  Winslow 
Upton,  C.  S.  Curtis,  Junior  Dept.  Congregational  Bible 
School,  Charles  City,  Iowa,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Crellin, 
Faulkner  Hospital.  Penn  College  for  Women,  "E.  M.," 
Sarah  E.  Goddard,  Greybull,  Wyoming.  Schools,  Miss 
Rebecca  H.  Gummere,  Ponca,  Neb.,  School  Children, 
Henry  Nelson,  Grace  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  Weldon, 
N.    C,   Carroll   Carstarphen. 

$14.59— Burke,    S.    D.,   Public   Schools. 

$14.50  Each — Twelve  Members  of  the  First  Methodist, 
Sabbath  School,  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Lock  Haven  Civic- 
Club. 

$14.10 — Market     Square     Home,     Germantown     Branch, 

I.  W.    C.   A. 

$14.00  Each — Asbury  Epworth  League.  Denver,  Colo., 
Bernhardt -Seagle  Co.,  E.  H.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Kate  Alford's 
Class,    United   Church   Sunday   School,   Garrettsville,    Ohio. 

$13.94— Trinity   Lutheran    Sunday    School,    Grand   Forks, 

$13.60 — Friends   at   Wilmore,    Ky. 

$13.55— Class  7.  United  Church  Sunday  School,  Garretts- 
ville,  Ohio. 

$13.50  Each— R.  A.  Greenslit,  Ladies  of  Interlaken  in 
Seattle.   Wash. 

$13.00  Each — A  Few  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Friends  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Cbas.  S.  Gardner,  Mis.  H.  A.  Wadsworth's 
Class,  United  Church  Sunday  School.  Garrettsville  Ohio 
Citizens  of  Ganado,   Texas. 

$12.50  Each— .Maty  F.  Reilly,  A.  C.  Patterson,  W.  D. 
Sheean,  \\ .  Harmon  Hall  and  Family,  Edw.  G.  Trasel 
Julian   H.   Hall   and    Family,   Mrs.    C.    L.    Rawlins. 

$12.25   Each— Friends  of   the   "Literary   Digest"    and   the 
Belgians.     Jackson.     Ohio,     Studio     Class,     Toronto     Out 
Canada.   G.   H.   Jessup. 

$12.10  Each— Mrs.  J.  P.  Keane,  O.  Allen  Postlewait. 
Robert   M.    Clark. 

$12.05— K.    O.    Bates. 

$12.00    Each— \V.    II.    Booth,    "Chatfield.    Minn.,"    F     J. 
holder,    "Friends    in    Seattle,    Wash.,"    A     G     San- 
A.    C.    Sunday    School,    Phllathea    Samlet    M     E 
lay     School,    Jean    Northrup,     Ellen    .1      and    M      10 
Fuller,  Mrs.   Julia  Lovett  ami    Friends,   J.    O     David     Mar- 
garet   and    Charles    Gardner,    Jr  ,    Mrs.    Walter    P     Taylor 

II.  Dasenbrook.  A.    E.   Schafer,  A.   II.   Wadsworth,   Bertha 

•     J-     <-'■     WilWns,     1).     M.     Greer,     Sapulpa,    Okla., 

Heading  Club,  Alpha  Bible  Class,  M.  E.  Sunday  School 
Gertrude  F.  Harvey,  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Young.  Blanche  Mc- 
Ilvame.   A.    I>.    Campbell,  E.   V.   Roberts,    If.   C.    Minetree 

I  rank  Caldwell,  F.  E.  Siers,   "Children  of  Highland 
lark   School,    s,.,,iie,    Wash.,"   W.    p.    Nicholson,    Baclne 
Men  ,    Bible    Study    Club,    Alice   Harmon    Sheldon,    E.    C. 
Penn.    Rev.   J.    B.    Cain,    L.    o.    Hull.    Ituger,    James    and 
Margaret     Current,     Janet    and     Ronald     Wilson.     W.     R 
Gallagher,     "S.    T.     H .,"    Chas.    T.    Abbott.    Ruth    Sean,,,', 
l.1"',    ;  .       "Msman,   Mrs.  J.  c.  Nelson,  Geo.   N    Quigley 
Neil     Dick,    I.     A.     Pringle,    Dr.    w.    v.    Dunlap,    E.    T. 
7.      A     Ifecan,"    "Citizens    of    McDonald,    N.    C" 
II       A  ..sen.      'The     Phllathea     s.     S.     Class     of     M      E 
,1""  h,      '"''.U       J"»a."     W.     W.     Clark,     Mrs.      Alice     M, 
Mi;      J.     S.     Colbrook.     SuBQUeco     Camp     Fire 
(Vest     I  hester.    Pa.,    Mahij     Sunday    School,    A      E 
5row.ei>.  %?'   E;   T-    Underbill,   Chas.    B.    Mucbmore,    "C. 
p     ,,,'    ,.',''  ,Vissi'8   Keasbey-   M.    T.    Owens,    Mrs.    J.    W. 
Brown,   R.  H.Mowbray,   V.  P.  Streeper,   Sarah  Smith.  Edna 

foey   Whltnej      Miss   Lee  Olla   Smith.    Rev.    Win     II 

Hodge,    Margarel    Hickman   and  Friends,   John   C     DeWltt 

"»:     "'"''     llin     Arnold.    Miss    M.    E.     Pratt,    Wiley    I\ 

■I.     V.    Smith,    Jas.    Carman,    Anna 

™       '  '•    <"     and     Harry     Nugent,     Jr..     "Mite     Box 

1  ,.',,l|n  ,    '  Maine, "    The    Hamilton    Family,    Mrs.     Will 

1     <      Bewitt,    Wm.    Simpson    Key,    Miss   Lura   B. 

md    Fri  i  ds.    Katharine  B.    Beebj     "C    n   "   C    h 

Mi.-    Mina    J.    i:„KKs.    K.    It.    Tandy,    Walter'  B. 

F.    W    Tarbell,    Mrs.    I.     II.    Gerry,    A.    A.    Shimer, 

Miss    Jay    I.     Webster,    F.    E.    Horton,    Edgar    Knowlton 

11 ''  '       '       Gilbert,     I.      A.     Somers    and     Friends,     Ida    B 

R         "exi er    Pringle,    Mrs.    it.    ji.    McCleary, 

Henry    Hansbergh,    Pomona    Chapter    D.    A.    It,     Eleanor 

K.   Bacon,  Joan  Crowell.   V.   D.    Rossman,   A.   M.    Dougal 

Samuel    Hopkins,    F.    II.    Lovejoy,    M.    Keffer,    Mr.    and 

M.s     C.    M.    Ladd,    Mrs.    Isaac   P.    Witter.    Saturday    Night 

rnelia   s.    Mear,   B.    M.    Lee  and   Daughter 

It.    gargis,    W.    H.    Baetz,    II.    Glenn    Duls,    D     F 

on,   1      m     Barnes,    Ruth   A.    Disbn.w,    The    News 

Reporter,   I    Q.    McLean,   N,   C.   Milks.  Rev.   N.  L    Euwer 

rh.i   ''""'    vV'",     MredT?-    SMnner,    Mrs.    Ellen    M.    Sames, 

!""      "     '       '  'He.    Pa..    Larlies.    J.    M.    B.    Blrdwhistell, 

!:V"a  J?'    ''      '  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Austin   M.    Patterson, 

"' ,   "L-    Gillen,    Ruth    Slocum,    I'aul    T.    Tobey,    \V     s 

;""."'•    "'-     '■     '•     Blade,    A.    G,    Brown,   Margaret   Can 

.'"  .""•    '  "' I     Topics    Club,    F.    W.    Comuelle,    Mrs. 

w.  A.  Moll  and  Mrs,  K.  P.  Aschbacher.  Helen  Thomas, 
Margarita  B  .Sartor,    Geo.    E.  .Stein,    Margarel    I!.    Fen- 

ir-i         ,,•  M,,)|,;M""'    M:,IV    ''''■    Ohrk.-ns.    Mildred    Meade 

Mills,    Women    of   Burlington.    Iowa,    Mr.    and    Mrs      II     B 

«  ,7'™'  f-  !■■  Gal1''  Mlss  A'   vv-   Bradley,  Myra Jacobo- 

r      ui    T-    CarPenter    Dr.    It.    H.    Butler,    Mary    I!.    Gard- 

u      ,l?rA    B,V   '"''"'■     l,r-    Qeo-    M     Settle,    Mrs. 
I  rank      Heart  Held,     Mose     Drachma...      Blanche     Mr-Mullen, 
8    s.   Baker       Women's  Bible  Class.   State  Streel   Presby- 
terian   Church,    Albany.     N.     Y.."    Seward,    Alaska,     News 
'"ir'l,:,,  ";>     i*'1';'"'1;"     Saturday     Club,     Garrettsville 
,"lL,     "''■    •      "f   "■■    Kr-bcr-r-a   Lodge   210.   E.    E     lib, field 
i       Laurence     Brooks,     Mrs.     Olln     Merrill,     Dr      F      I,' 
Barrows.   C.    I.    McDonald,  J.   McFadzean,  II.   M.   Brlgham! 
.VI..     Carter,     Wm.     H.     Harrison.     ,|r,     .Miss     Margaret 
more.     Map'    O.     Wilson,     Miss    Ida     M.     Hill     and 
Is,  Grace  i-\   Bidwell,   Homer  Armstrong.   Dr.   Philip 

,",         ";;'       '«,     '■;.     Inman,     Ha.ldock     School     Improvement 

(v    i''  r    i:      I    '•    M,''"M-  •'    T-    "nney,   "Primary  Boom, 

Wall     Lake,     Iowa,     High    School,"    G.     E.     Stewart,    Albert 

■[■;'"'    0    Goss,   J.    N     Murray,   c.   W.    Peffer,  Miss 

"My   Mother,"    "King's    Daughters,    Sec- 

'"    !     !''      Oyterian     (  hureh,     Indianapolis.     Ind  ."    J      St      C 

A-     A      Daehler,     Claire     ll.     Rlege,     Elizabeth 

~.iau.,,  job.,   a.    i:.iiz.  Judge  I),   t,   Thompson.   Ellen   h 
lohn  oi     Ollvei    (.     MorvaJ     i  abel    Beyler,   It.    F.   Ramelll, 
i,  School  of  tie-  1st  Church  of  Evans,   Derby,  N.   v.. 
Cors    8     Murphy,    Frederic   <;.    Hoore,    Westminster   Guild 

- an    Church,    Mrs     f.    M.    Sylvester,    Don    Ater, 

F.  H.  Arlams.  Ellei  de  <^.afr  Geo.  Martin,  T,.  B.  Moore 
Mary   Lllla.d.    "W.    E.    (  .,   Oakdale.    Pa.,"   S.    E.    Payton, 
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^CO-AMERICANfOOD^ 


% 


CHICKEN 
BROTH 


Th'st  "aides' 
to  tfie  physician 


vC^hat  do  the 
doctors  say? 

It  means  something 
when  ^physician  places 
his  endorsement  on  a 
food  product. 

Franco- American 
Broths  owe  their  popu- 
larity largely  to  physi- 
cians. The  purity,  the 
quality,  the  safety  (ster- 
ilization) of  these  broths 
have  so  impressed  the 
medical  profession  that 
they  are  in  great  demand 
for  the  sick  dietary  and  * 
the  young  (well  or  sick). 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

-for  Invalids 
and  Qiildran 

In  every  detail  of  ingredients 
and  preparation  these  broths 
are  such  as  appeal  to  those 
with"thescientificstandard." 
The  meats  are  selected  with 
the  utmost  care— they  are  the 
best  the  market  affords.  They 
are  prepared  and  cooked  in 
kitchens  famed  for  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness.  The  rich 
meat  juices  are  clarified  to 
sparkling  purity  and  only 
slightly  seasoned.  The  del- 
icate blend  pleases  the  most 
captious  appetite  and  stimu- 
lates digestion. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be    taken  hot    or  cold 
Require   no   preparation 
Sold  by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


MWWln 

m 

Makers  of 
I  RANCO-AMF.RIC: AN  SOUPS 
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You  Cannot  Miss  the  Difference 


Your  motoring-  takes  on  a 
different  character,  with  Good- 
year Cords  beneath  you. 

There  is  a  lift  and  spirit  in 
the  behavior  of  your  car  un- 
commonly lively. 

There  is  a  saving-  in  gasoline 
and  power  that  pays  you  a 
consistent  benefit. 

There  is  a  comfort  under  all 
conditions  of  travel,  unfailingly 
buoyant  and  secure. 

There  is  an  increase  in  car- 
speed  at  no  increase  in  engine- 
effort. 

There  is  an  absence  of  road 
vibration  that  adds  life  to 
every  car  part. 

There  is  a  reduction  in  tire 
expenditure  materially  signifi- 
cant. 

There  is  a  difference,  in  all 
ways,  that  you  cannot  miss. 
Goodyear  Cord   Tires  are 


strong  and  supple  both— and 
they  present  the  full  range  of 
advantages  to  be  expected 
from  this  unusual  combination. 

They  are  built  up  of  thou- 
sands of  light,  pliant  cords, 
densely  strong,  established  in 
the  tire  structure  layer  upon 
layer,  without  interweave. 

Each  of  these  cords,  and 
each  layer,  is  cradled  in  a 
resilient  bed  of  quick  rubber — 
each  cord  and  each  layer  is 
free  to  yield  and  recover 
under  impact,  without  contact 
or  friction. 

The  multiplied  cords  com- 
bine to  a  strength  affording 
the  maximum  of  endurance, 
security,  long  life  and  mileage. 

The  manner  of  their  con- 
struction realizes  a  flexibility 
affording  unexampled  spring, 


vigor,  comfort  and  economy. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  should 
be  on  your  car.  Not  to  have 
them  there,  is  to  forego  a 
degree  of  car-pleasure  and 
tire-efficiency  not  to  be  ap- 
proximated otherwise. 

Not  to  have  them  there  is  to 
disregard  the  broadest  forward 
step  accomplished  in  tire- 
making  in  a  decade. 

They  are  the  supreme  prod- 
uct of  the  experience,  re- 
sources and  abilities  of  the 
Company  producing  the  pre- 
ferred tire  of  this  hemisphere. 

Their  quality  makes  them 
higher-priced— and  better. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver"  Accesso- 
ries are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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lliott-Fisher 

LL/ Bookkeeping  Machine 

Modern  Delivery — Modern  Bookkeeping 

Lowney  advertises,  "Now  you  can  wire 
Lowney's.';  This  illustrates  their  progressive- 
ness.  The  same  progressive  spirit  is  shown  in 
their  Bookkeeping  Department  where  Elliott- 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  have  been  in- 
troduced. Now  accuracy,  speed  and  prompt 
figures  make  their  bookkeeping  as  efficient 
as  their  delivery  system.  Mr.  H.  H.  Greene, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  tells  how  it  was  done: 

"When  we  originally  installed  Elliott- Fisher 
Bookkeeping  Machines,  it  was  with  the  idea  that 
we  could  economically  improve  our  accounting 
system.  After  using  Elliott-Fisher  method  for 
more  than  a  year,  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  our  investment. 

"We  keep  our  Sales,  Purchase  and  Expense 
Ledgers  on  Elliott-Fisher.  We  consider  it  most 
valuable  to  us  in  keeping  our  Sales  Ledgers.  It 
enables  us  to  get  our  statements  out  promptly  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  statement  is  posted  daily  at  the  same  operation 
that  the  Ledger  is  posted.  Therefore,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  do  at  the  end  of  the  month  butmail  the  state- 
ment.   Our  books  are  kept  in  perpetual  balance. " 

Overtime  and  end-of-the-month  congestion  have 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  Bookkeeping 
Department  of  this  great  confectionery  concern. 
Your  bookkeeping  methods  may  be  open  to  improve- 
ment. It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  learn  how  Elliott- 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  will  help  you.  Tele- 
phone the  local  Elliott-Fisher  Office  or  write  to  Elliott- 
Fisher  Co.,  332  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


lliotfr-Fisher 

Bookkeeping  Mackine 


.T.  It.  McMillan,  Mrs.  Charles  Albert  Porter,  Jr.,  Mr    ami 
Mrs.   W.   I>.   Cliapiu,   Richard  M.    Shoemaker,   Hod   Damm, 
T.    Matthews,    Monroe    B.    Jacobs,    H.    A.    McComb,    Hugh 
Curren,    A.    K.     Sergent,    W.    N.    Bayless,     "SpartanburR 
S.    «'.,"    A.    I.    Chase,   A.    Reed   Mclntire,   John  T.    Grant, 
Kutus   E.    Lee,    Harriett   Morgan,   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Chas    J 
Shields,    F.    B.    Austin,     ' 'Friends    in    Ashertlle,"     Ivan 
Eastman,    W.    N.    Northrop,    B.    Springfield,    Edna    White 
Tipple,    Mrs.    G.    W.    Jost,   B.    I.    Hartman,   J.    N.    Miller 
M.    A.    Quinn,    Jess   B.    Hawley,    Geo.    W.    Burton,    J     W 
Lonn,    Roger    A.    Houston,    Mrs.    K.     K.     Woodley,    Mrs 
Almon    Ansel    Greenman,    John    L.    Young,    Gen     T     M 
Anderson,   Pearl  Buell,   Evan  M.   Jones,   Grace   T.    Trow- 
bridge,   Mrs.    W.    P.    Blair,   E.    Creswell,    Mrs.    Isa.    Lees 
and    Family,     Frank     Suhadolnik,     Alma     Davis,     J      W 
Hirons,    Adele    H.    Ruprecht,    F.     M.    Haberstrohe,    Miss 
Smatners,    Robbins    Russe.l,    Anna   Mary    McDowell,    Mrs 
J.    P.    Stearns,    Elmer    Yelton,    H.    S.    McKenney,    Round 
Table    Study    Club,    Edith   L.    Tulloch,    Progressive    Chau- 
tauqua Circle,  Mrs.   Grace  R.   Bower,  P.  H.   Moore,   Eliza- 
beth L.   Wallace,  S.   H.   Black,  Anne  L.   Wallace    W    R 
Riblett,    Minnie    Reed,    Anna    L.    Wallace,     "In    Memory 
of  Mrs.   David  Giltinan,"   Lottie  May   Blair,   Rev.    Horace 
P.   Craig,   N.   C.   Parker,   Mrs.    Delbert  L.    Jackson,   W    C 
Harding,    Second   Grade   Boys,    Greensboro,    N.    C,   J.    H 
Stuart,    Dorothy    Ann    McPherson,    Mrs.    Langley   Brookes 
0.     A.     Hooper.     Mildred    Wheelock.     "Children     of    City 
School,    Tuskegee.   Ala.."    "Members  of  the  Christian   En- 
deavor Society,   U.   B.   Church,   Dayton,  Va.,"   Mrs    Jennie 
S.    Wheeler,    H.    E.    Dawson,    Kenilworth    Union    Sunday 
School,   G.   F.   Quartette,  Riverton   (N.  J.)   Mothers'   Circle 
Mr    and  Mrs.   Wm.  E.   Hitter,  C.   F.   Witherspoon  &  Sons 
Mildred   H.    Sisson,    Webster    and   Minard,    W.    Van    Cott 
A.    T.   Mast,   Norwalk,   Conn.   Association  for  Belgian   Re- 
lief.  M.    I.   Dorffman.   N.   D.    Welty,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    S    R 
Petitt,   Mrs.    E.   A.    Blount,   Mrs.    P.    O.   Macqueen,   R     c' 
Crawford.    Children   of  E.    H.    Blount,   Maude   W     Nelson 
W.  If.   Macbeth,  E.   H.  Blount,   G.   A.   Blount,   In  Nomine 
Dominc.  Marion  Rosenthal,  Oscur  Textor.  J.   Thomas  Hall 
Elsie   Brien   Waldron,    E.    Hayes,    Gladys    T.    Hall,    S     j' 
Baldwin,    Roland   Jones,    Junior   Charity   League    of    Inde- 
pendence,  Mo.,  J.   F.   Flagg,   Lavinia  Lellis,   J.   J.   Collins 
Mrs.    B.    W.    Stoner,    Charles    Perkins,    Lucy    E     Murray 
C.   r.   Gehman,   H.   O.   Peebles.   George  T.   McNess,  J     c' 
Kellogg,   Jr.,   Thos.   W.   Walton,   F.   E.    Behr,   Mrs    H    M 
Cour.sH,   W.   F.   Riggs,   Mrs.   E.   H.   Blount,    Christ  Church 
.Sunday   School,    Nacogdoches,    Texas,    A.    W.    Barber,    Dr 
W.  Flint.  A.  D.  Anderson.  D.  K.  Cason,  Epiphany  Church 
School,   Allendale.  N.  J.,  Mrs.  T.  A.  McCurdy,  The  Happy 
K  s.   Lillian   Austin,   F.   L.   Allen,   John  S.   Boswell,   F    A 
Murray.    Old    Subscriber,   Idaho,    M.    P.    Niven,   Jennie  k' 
Nicholas,   Fort  Worth.   Tex..   High   School,   Hon.   Frank  O 
Smith,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    V.    E.    Busier,    Ralph    L.    Walters, 
S.    A.    Hi.kok,    Mary    Redmond,    A.    Friend,    Mrs     L     M 
Spray,    W.    T.    Hilliard,    Mrs.    N.    H.    Baldwin,    'Gertrude 
Markey,    Minneapolis  Local   Freight  Office,    Nor.    Pae.    jty 
Co.,  J.   M.   Giles,  C.  A.   Sutherland,  Numerous  Anonymous 
llcius. 

Contributions  of   less   than    $12.00    each— $1,528.30. 
Reported    this    week— $31,133.61. 
Previously   reported — $260,251.82. 
Grand    Total— $291,385.43. 


Make  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remit- 
tances payable  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make 
them  as  largo  as  possible,  and  address  all  letters  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  354-360  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Promptness. — "  Then,"  said  the  young 
man  with  a  tragic  air,  as-  he  was  leaving 
'  the  room,  "  this  is  your  final  decision?  " 

'  It  is,  Mr.  Carrots,"  replied  the  young 
girl,  (irmly. 

'  Then,"  ho  replied,  his  voice  betraying 
an  unnatural  calmness,  "  there  is  but  one 
thing  more  to  add." 

'  Yes?  "  she  questioned,  sweetly. 

"  It  is  this — shall  I  return  those  white 
satin  suspenders  by  mail,  or  will  you  have 
them  now?  " — Harper's  Magazine. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
llxiii  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dales  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
ped  that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  yon  can  lake  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Fink  cv  Wagnalls  Company, 
354  360  Fouri  h  Avenue, 

New   York  ( 'ily. 
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r\l<    late  years,   Mr.    William    Watson 
V^   has  been  making  poetry  a  pritieism  of 
art  rathor  than  a  criticism  of  life.     Many 
of   the   poems   in    "Retrogression"    (John 
Lane  Company)  seem  to  be  versifications 
of  passages  in  his  "Pencraft:    a  Plea  for 
the  Older  Ways."     But  the  versification  is 
deftly  done;    it  glows  now  and  then  with 
the  magic  of  "Wordsworth's  Grave"  and 
the   "Ode  in  May."     The  first  fourteen 
lines  of  "Nature's  Way"  are  merely  rimed 
prose.     But  the  rest  is  poetry.     The  strik- 
ing contrast    between    the    two    parts    of 
I  In-  poem  makes  one  regret  that  nowadays 
Mr.  Watson  gives  so  much  attention  to  the 
faults  of  his  contemporaries  and  so  little 
to  the  splendors  of  nature. 

NATURE'S  WAY 

By  William  Watson 

"  Faultily  faultless,"  may  be  ill 

Carefully  careless"  is  worse  still. 
I  bought  one  day  a  book  of  rime- 
One  long,  fierce  flout  at  tune  and  time; 
Ragged  and  jagged  by  intent , 
As  if  each  line  were  earthquake-rent; 
Leagues  on  seismal  leagues  of  it, 
Not  imheroically  writ. 
By  one  of  whom  I  had  been  told 
That  he,  in  scorn  of  canons  old, 
Pedantic  laws  effete  and  dead. 
Went  fearless  to  the  pure  well-head 

Of  songs  most  ancient  legislature 

Art's  uncorrupted  mother,  Nature. 

Nature!  whose  lapidary  seas 

Labor  a  pebble  without  ease, 

Till  they  unto  perfection  bring 

That  miracle  of  polishing; 

Who  never  negligently  yet 

Fashioned  an  April  violet. 

Nor  would  forgive,  did  June  disclose 

Unceremoniously  the  rose; 

Who  makes  the  toadstools  in  the  gmss 

The  carven  ivory  surpass, 

So  guiltless  of  a  fault  or  slip 

Is  its  victorious  workmanship; 

Who  suffers  us  pure  form  to  sec 

In  a  dead  leaf's  anatomy ; 

And  pondering  long  where  greenly  sleep 

The  unravished  secrets  oft  lie  deep, 

Bids  the  all-courted  pear]  express 

Her  final  thought  on  ^lawlessness; 

Hut  visibly  aches  when  doomed  to  bring 

Some  inchoate  amorphous  thing. 

Loathed  by  its  very  mother  for 

The  untinish  she  doth  most  abhor, 

Into  a  world  her  curious  wit 

Would  fain  have  shaped  all-exquisite 

As  the  acorn-cup's  simplicity, 

Or  the  Moon's  patience  with  the  sea. 

Or  the  superb,  the  golden  grief 

Of  each  October  for  each  leaf. 

Phrased  in  a  rhetoric  that  excels 

Isaiah's  and  Kzekiel's. 

These  lines  are  fanciful  and  rich  in  music 
It  is  a  cleverly  done  tour  <l<<  force. 


TO  A  VIOLONCELLO 

By  William  Wats, in 

Well,  o  Velio,  love  I  all  thy  mellow 

Oeeps  of  golden  sound! 
Tell.  O  'Cello,  tell  me  where  th.\    fellow 

May  on  earth  he  found.' 
Or.  if  such  be  past  our  finding  here, 
in  what  sphere 

That  brooks  no  galling  bound, 
Far  beyond  the  light  when  in  thou  dwellcst 
What  immortal.  wha*t  celestial  'Cellist 

Wields  the  bow  that   bids  the  world  go  round.' 

•Sea  and  Bay"  (John  Lane  Company) 
is  Mr.  Charles  Wharton  Stork's  ambitious 
attempt  to  put  into  poetry  a  story  of  New 
England  life.  He  tells  his  story  well,  in 
verse    that    is    vigorous    and    appropriate, 
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.  Talk  about  Aladdin!— 1,000  sheets  of  paper  in  the  morn- 
ing-orders. I  coo  shipments  that  afternoon-the  same 
orders  filled.  P,cture  this  accomplished  and  all  the  clerical 
plished    mo"  '   reC°rdins'    inv°^ng,    shipping    accom- 

Here  truly  is  modern  business  magic— the  magic  of  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  Methods,  applied  to  order  handling.    Yet 
this  magic  is  the  daily  experience  of  some  of  the  biggest  firms 
Not  only  in  order  handling,  but  in  other  tasks  as  well. 

Bulletins  to  salesmen  and   customers,   dictated     ir  four 
thirty,  are  in  the  mail  at  five.      Purchase  department  speci- 
fications, a    dozen  pages    long,  are    reproduced   a  hundred 
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matter  how  detailed,  are  reproduced  in  as  many  as  five 
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done  quicker  and  cheaper  than  you  are  now  doing  ir 
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197   Different   Lines  of  Business 
Have   Proved   These   Methods   Right 

197  different  lines  of  business  have  responded  to  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  magic.  Yours  will  do  the  same  The 
methods  are  always  simple;  they  work  right  in  with 
what  you  are  doing  and  save  time  and  labor. 

No  rewriting  by  hand  or  machine,  no  carbon  mani- 
toldmg-that  is  the  secret  of  Commercial  Duplicator 
magic— that  plus  matchless  .speed  in  duplicating. 

No  other  machine  in  all  the  world-no  other  method- 

Sne^K'-.i?11  fr°m  5  to  ?°°  c,,l,i,s  ',s  quickly  and  cheaply, 
bpe  c  d  «  t  h  easy  operal  ion  makes  a  bright  boy  and  a  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  accomplish  more  tWan  a  do^typiS, 
and  the  work  is  accurate:  it  needs  no  checking      ' 

DUPLICATOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

S3  Commercial  Duplicator  Bldg.  CHICAGO 

Sale,  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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Show  me  how  th« 


saves  time,  labor  and  money 
for  some  firm  in  our  line 
copying;    the    items    checked: 

Orders.   Bills.   Invoice.-. 
Shipping  Directions.  Lai 
Shop  Orders  and  Draw 
Stock  Sheets,    Inventories. 
Purchase  Dept.   Specificatioi  - 
Reports  and  Statements. 
Price  Changes  and  Data 
lor  Salesmen  and  Agents, 
Charts,  Diagrams.   Office  Fo 


Just   mail   this  with  your   letterhead   to 
Duplicator  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago 
I         53  Commercial  Duplicator  Bldg. 
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Grand  Prix,  Paris— Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis 

HE  BALDWIN  tone  is  intimate, 
sympathetic,  warm,  mellow.  Be- 
cause of  these  human  qualities,  the 
really  great  artists  such  as  Levitzki, 
De  Pachman,  Sembrich,  Bachaus, 
Alda,  Scharwenka,  La  Forge  and  Eddy 
Brown  are  satisfied  with  no  other.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  rate  pianos  according  to 
true  musical  worth,  the  sheer  loveliness  of 
its  tone  places  the  Baldwin  beyond  com- 
parison. 

Wherever  you  live,  you  can  hear  the  Baldwin 
riano  and  take  advantage  of  the  attractive  prop- 
osition now  offered  to  prospective  buyers  of  high- 
grade  instruments  by  all  Baldwin  dealers.  Write 
to  nearest  address  today. 

tCfjc  JSalbtotn  $tano  Company 

C       Leak's  t^&ithASt'     ?r'nrr 1«6  California  St 

<hicago323  S.Wabash  Ave.    San  Francisco    310SutterSt 

£Vk9JiViSt-     {"'%napolis..l8N.P,!„n';  St. 

.New  York 665  Fifth  Ave.     Louisville  .521  S.  Fourth  Ave 

Dallas 1911  Elm  St. 


and  varies  the  blank  verse  of  the  narrative 
with  occasional  lyrics.  That  which  we 
quote  below  is  magnificently  pictorial. 

A  PAINTER  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

Did  you  ever  note  the  beauty  of  the  soft  New 
England  grasses, 
All  the  ochres,  reds,  and  browns? 
And  the  flowers:  the  purple  asters  and  the  golden- 
rod's  rich  masses, 
With  the  cardinal's  flaming  gowns, 
Dots  of  blood  against  the  tangle  of  the  reedy,  lone 

morasses, 
Where  the  nodding    cattails    rustle  under  every 
wind  that  passes. 
Ah!  what  reticent  depth  of  color, 
Growing  brighter,  growing  duller. 
As  a  smile  of  sunlight  broadens  or  a   brow   of 
storm-cloud  frowns! 

Have  you  read  the  blazoned  glory  of  the  sunset's 
revelations, 
Glowing  scarlet  streaked  with  gold; 
Have    you    seen    the    sky-towers    crumbling    in 
stupendous  conflagrations, 
Passing  gorgeous  to  behold? 
While  the  east  is  hung  with  tapestries  in  dove- 
serene  gradations, 
And  the  naked  vault  of  heaven  is  filled  with  rosy 
undulations? 
Where  in  all  the  world  resplendent 
Or  the  poet's  mind  transcendent 
Can  such  miracles  be  rivaled,  form  so  grand  or 
hue  so  bold? 

Have  you  watched  the  dreamy  progress  of  a  gray 
New  England  schooner 
Drifting  seaward  with  the  tide 
Darkly  down  a  lane  of  radiance,  dawn-lit  gold  or 
silvery  lunar, 
liibbon-narrow  or  ocean-wide? 
Such  a  boat  in  such  a  background  I  will  paint  you 

ten  times  sooner 
Than  a  lily-perfect  yacht  with  drooping  topsail 
and  ballooner. 
No,  for  me  tho  old-time  vessel 
In  a  landlocked  bay  to  nestle 
Till  tho  light  wind  flaps  her  staysail  and  the  light 
wave  laps  her  side. 

Have    you   shrunk   before    the    grimness    of   the 
rugged  longshore  ledges 
Where  the  ground-swell  surf  rolls  in 
Round  tho  battlemented  coastline  with  its  walls 
and  bastion  wedges? 
Hark!  tho  cave-responded  din. 
As  a  breaker  smites  the  granite  with  the  strength 

of  giant  sledges, 
And  a  swaying  fringe  of  foam  enfolds  the  ram- 
part's dripping  edges. 
Lovely  lands  across  the  ocean 
Tlirill  the  heart  with  quick  emotion, 
But   the   shore   of  staid   Now   England    holds   a 
rapturo  hard  to  win. 


F'rom  a  recent  issue  of  Current  History, 
the  New  York  Times's  monthly  magazine, 
we  take  this  poem,  not  without  historical 
importance.  Printed  with  a  cartoon  on  a 
large  poster,  it  is  said  to  have  turned  the 
Australian  women's  vote,  defeating  com- 
pulsory military  service  in  the  recent 
referendum. 

THE   BLOOD   VOTE 

By  W.  R.  Winspear 

"  Why  is  your  face  so  whito,  Mother? 

Why  do  you  choke  for  breath?" 
"Oh,  I  have  dreamt  in  tho  night,  my  son, 

That  I  doomed  a  man  to  death." 

"Why  do  you  hide  your  hand,  Mother? 

And  crouch  above  it  in  dread?" 
"It  beareth  a  dreadful  brand,  my  son; 

With  tho  dead  man's  blood  'tis  red*. 

"  I  hear  his  widow  cry  in  the  night, 

I  hear  his  children  weep. 
And  always  within  my  sight.,  O  God! 

The  dead  man's  blood  doth  leap. 
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"  They  put  the  dagger  into  my  grasp, 

It  seemed  but  a  pencil  then, 
I  did  not  know  it  was  a  fiend  a-gasp 

For  the  priceless  blood  of  men. 

"They  gave  me  the  ballot-paper, 
The  grim  death-warrant  of  doom, 

And  I  smugly  sentenced  the  man  to  deatu 
In  that  dreadful  little  room. 

"I  put  it  inside  the  Box  of  Blood, 
Nor  thought  of  the  man  I'd  slain, 

Till  at  midnight  came  like  a  whelming  flood 
God's  word — and  the  Brand  of  Cain. 

"O  little  son!     O  my  little  son! 

Pray  God  for  your  Mother's  soul, 
That  the  scarlet  stain  may  be  white  again 

In  God's  great  Judgment^Roll." 

Miss  Angela  Morgan  is  a  poet  most 
radiantly  alive;  she  writes  with  a  fiery 
enthusiasm  which  warms  the  heart  of  her 
readers.  Perhaps  that  enthusiasm  wanes 
somewhat  in  the  last  eleven  lines  of  this 
poem,  which  we  quote  from  "Utterance 
and  Other  Poems"  (Baker  Taylor  Com- 
pany), but  the  earlier  lines  are  vivid  and 
beautiful. 

O,  LITTLE  WINDOW 

By  Angela  Morgan 

O,  little  window  where  the  sun  comes  through, 

How  many  times  I've  lived  and  loved  with  you! 

I  used  to  take  you  all  my  hopes  and  fears. 

My  child's  temptations  and  my  maiden's  tears. 

How  soft  your  curtains  were  against  my  face — 

I  seemed  to  feel  her  love  within  the  lace. 

My  mother  made  them  with  her  own  dear  hand 

Before  she  passed  into  that  other  land. 

How  patiently  you  heard  my  every  vow  .  .  . 

Could  you  have  told  me  then  what  I  know  now, 

O,  little  window! 

O,  little  window  where  the  storm  beats  wild, 
How  many  times  I  feared  you  as  a  child! 
How  many  times  I  ran  to  hide  my  head 
Beneath  the  cover  of  my  little  bed, 
Until  at  last  I  sobbed  myself  to  sleep, 
Praying  that  God  my  frightened  soul  would  keep. 
I  fear  you  now  no  more,  for  I  am  grown. 
Terror  and  tears  and  tempest  have  I  known. 
Yet  fearlessly  have  breasted  every  wave. 
Knowing  that  God  my  trusting  soul  would  save — 
O,  little  window! 

O,  little  window  where  the  vines  grow  sweet, 
How  many  times  we've  listened  for  his  feet. 
Just  you  and  I  when  all  the  world  was  white 
With  moon  and  magic  on  a  summer  night. 
How  foolishly  we  feared,  when  he  was  late, 
Until  we  heard  his  dear  voice  at  the  gate- 
On,  he  was  wonderful,  my  prince  of  men! 

We've  watched  and  waited  many  times  since  then 

That  fatal  night  I  would  have  been  his  bride, 

That  night  my  heart  broke  and  my  lover  died 

O,  little  window! 

O,  little  window  where  love  comes  again, 

To  pay  for  all  my  bitterness  and  pain, 

To  bind  the  bruises  and  to  heal  the  stings, 

And    bring    faith    back    to   me   on    strengthened 

wings  .  .   . 
Not  the  dear  love  my  ardent  youth  had  lost, 
But  strong  and  true  and  worthy  of  the  cost; 
How  many  miracles  your  dawns  have  seen. 

How  many  tragedies  that  might  have  been 

The  time  God  came  to  me  and  made  me  blest, 
The  night  I  held  my  first-born  to  my  breast, 
O,  little  window! 

O,  little  window  where  I  kneel  to  pray. 

How  oft  you've  helped  me  conquer  through  the 

day, 
Given  me  strength  to  grapple  with  my  wo, 
Taught  me  to  bravely  stand  and  face  my  foe. 
Shown  me  the  path  when  I  was  blinded  quite. 
Changed  me  from  serf  to  master  in  a  night. 
Lifted  my  face  to  meet  the  morning  sun. 
My  sorrow  vanquished  and  my  battle  won. 
How  shall  I  ever  know  so  dear  a  friend, 
My  faithful  comforter  unto  the  end — 
O,  little  window! 
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George  Westinghouse — the  Man 


Most  Americans  know  that  George 
W  estinghouse  invented  the  air-brake,  the 
most  important  railway  safety  device 
ever  known. 

Few,  however,  realize  how  great  were 
his  other  contributions  to  our  present 
civilization. 

He  stands  a  dominant  figure  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  between  the  age  of 
steam  and   the  greater  age  of  electricity. 

He,  more  than  any  other  man,  viewed 

the  coming  era  as  a  whole  and  not  merely 

in    part.      Therefore  his  life-work  more 

than  that  of  any  other  one  man,  helped 

to  solve   the   three  great  problems  in   the 

electrification  of  a  world. 

Iir>t,    the    economical    generation  of    electric 
energy. 

Second,     its    far   transmission    and    wide    dis- 
tribution. 

rhird,   its  efficient  and  economical  application 
to  US(  . 

H«    considered    it-  every  aspect  in  relation  to 
power     plants,     central    stations,    railway    and 


steamship    lines,    manufacturing    industry    and 
household  convenience. 

Thus,  it  was  he  also  who  first  harnessed  the 
power  of  Niagara. 

It  was  he  who  effected  safe  and  economic 
distribution  of  natural  gas. 

It  was  he  who  developed  and  made  practical 
the  Parsons  steam  turbine  for  electric  generation 
and  who  also  perfected  reduction  gears  by  which 
its  terrific  velocity  can  be  safely  yoked  to  the 
propeller  shafts  of  vessels. 

He  developed  the  transformer  patents  by  which 
the  alternating  current  came  into  general  use  to 
effect  wider  and  more  economical  distribution 
of  electric  energy. 

He  encouraged  and  aided  Nicola  Tesla  in  per- 
fecting the  induction  motor  which  todav  does 
such  a  large  share  of  the  world's  work. 

He  greatly  advanced  the  electrification  of 
steam  railways,  increased  the  safety  and  im- 
proved the  operation  of  street  and  interurban 
lines,  perfected  the  remarkable  automatic  coup- 
ling system  on  the  New  York  subway  and  de- 
signed complete  electric  switch  and  signal  systems. 

\\  hoever  you  are  and  wherever  you  live,  you 
experience  every  day  some  civilizing  influence 
that  flows  from  his  labors. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


East  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Westinghouse — the  Institution 


Of  all  the  achievements  of  George 
Westinghouse  there  was  none  in  which 
he  took  greater  pride  than  in  this  insti- 
tution which  bears  his  name. 

He  started  without  any  capital  save 
his  ability;  he  lived  to  be  the  head  of  an 
organization  employing  $200,000,000  of 
capital  and  50,000  men  and  women. 

He  defended  and  maintained  this  in- 
stitution against  the  most  bitter,  deter- 
mined and  persistent  attempts  to  crush 
it.  And  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  successful. 

The  work  he  began  continues.  The  organization 
he  founded  is  firmly  and  permanently  established 
as  an  international  institution. 

Westinghouse  engineering  ability,  Westing- 
house  invention  and  research,  Westinghouse 
thorough  workmanship  are  even  greater  factors 
in  the  electrical  world  than  when  he  livid. 

Westinghouse  products  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  all  devices  constructed  bv 


men  out  of  material  elements.  They  are  subject 
to  continuous  development,  improvement  and 
variation. 

But  they  have  built  into  them,  something  of 
the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  institution,  and 
those  are — 

To  keep  always  in  advance  of  electrical  de- 
velopment. 

To  devise  and  build  any  and  every  kind  of 
apparatus  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  generating 
and  distributing  current  for  the  people's  use. 

To  build  other  types  of  electrical  apparatus 
that  make  efficient  and  economic  use  of  current 
in  every  possible  application  to  human  activity. 

To  surround  these  products  with  every  man- 
ufacturing safeguard  of  good  quality  and 
durability,  to  follow  them  in  use  with  expert 
service.  * 

These  principles  have  built  up  a  world-wide 
business  which  designs,  manufactures  and  dis- 
tributes over  300,000  separate  items,  including 
everything  from  electric  locomotives,  gigantic 
generators  and  motors. to  the  electric,  ware  that 
makes  home  life  less  laborious  and  the  myriad 
small  supples  .in,]  parts  used  bv  the  practical 
electrician. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


East   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


Westinghouse 
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Intelligent  Smokers 

don't  apologize  to  themselves 

I  want  to  be  known  as  a  modern  man,  and  abreast 
of  a  modern  age.  So  I  keep  fit— and  I  find  health, 
fun,  profit — in  business,  in  pleasure,  in  life. 

I  smoke  intelligently,  too.  I  smoke  more  moderate 
cigars — that  please  my  palate,  yet  leave  my  efficiency 
at  par! 

"I  puff  happily,  in  fact,  my  ROBERT  BURNS. 
Never  does  he  fuddle,  never  does  he  dull  or  blunt 
my  edge.  For  all  his  fragrance,  his  sheer  smoke- 
satisfaction,  he  leaves  me  as  he  finds  me— fit. 

"And  he  gives  me,  too,  the  feeling  that  I've 
done  well.  For  I'm  smoking — as  today  we're  work- 
ing and  playing — right. ' ' 


There's  no  mystery  about  the  ROBERT  BURNS  "effi- 
ciency Quality"  of  "fine  palate  appeal  that  won't  fuchlle". 
The  blend  and  the  curing  explain  it.  Its  Havana  filler  gives  it 
fine  flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  gives  that  Havana  rare 
mildness.      The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

The  result  ?  A  fully  satisfying,  ripe  cigar,  easy'  and 
pleasant  in  its  effects. 

And  a  cigar  which — moving  forward  with  the  times— is 
better  than  ever  today. 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS  himself.    Price  5c  straight 


■w&m 


■&M. 


Little Bobbie  '59 


straight 


S  1 8  .mon  -s  Storm  Branch 
119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


ROBT  BURNS 
Invincible  ZO< 
(Exadr.  Size  ) 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


HE   SNARED   AGUINALDO 

TT  happened  in  the  spring  of  1901,  and 
A    the  Administration  at  Washington  had 
grown  tired  of  the  Philippine  problem  as  a 
question  of  organizing  a  colony,  when  the 
machinations  of  native  revolutionists  added 
a  new  unpleasantness  to- the  tangle.     Cuba 
had  presented  small  difficulty.    Not  so  with 
then-    dusky    cousins,    the    Filipinos.      No 
sooner  Avere  the  Spaniards  dislodged  than 
the  islanders  determined  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  follow  suit.    Rebellion,  guerrilla 
fighting,  espionage,  and  rioting  broke  out 
in  all  corners  of  the  island,  and  Aguinaldo, 
the  native  leader,  was  the  soul  of  the  action. 
So    the    Administration    sent    Frederick 
Funston  out  to  bring  in  the  quarry.     He 
was   to   snare   the   Hon — and,   being  Fred 
Funston,    he    did    it.      According    to    the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  he  won  an  advance 
in  rank   by   the   exploit.      He   did   not  go 
into   the   wilderness   with   any   flourish   of 
trumpets,   or  play  of  red  fire;    there  was 
not  even  a  gun-shot,  but  he  brought  in  the 
captive.      The  Post  tells  how  it   was  done 
in  an  absorbing  article  reflecting  the  life 
of   the    soldier   who   recently   died   at   the 
border.     We  read: 


Funston  first  caught  a  messenger  from 
Aguinaldo 's  headquarters  who  was  carry- 
ing   messages    to    the     various    insurgent 
chiefs.     Learning  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munications, Funston   conceived  the  plan 
of  equipping   a   number   of   native   troops 
who  would   pass    themselves    off  as  rebel 
reinforcements,    several    Americans    going 
along,    ostensibly   as    prisoners.      The   ex- 
pedition   embarked     on    a    gunboat    and 
landed    near    Baler.       For    six    days    the 
expedition  marched  over  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult country.    Word  was  sent  to  Aguinaldo 
for  food,  a  ruse   that    worked  with  great 
success,  for  it  allayed  his   suspicion.     The 
party  later  on  was  received  by  Aguinaldo 
on  the  Palanan   River,    and  after  a  lively 
fight  the  Filipino  and  his  party  were  cap- 
tured.    Of  the  capture  General  Funston  in 
his  report  said: 

"The   Maccabebes    started   up  into   the 
town  and  we  heard  a  few  shots,  followed 
by   scattered    firing.      We    hastily   crossed 
the  river,  and,  running  up  into  the  town, 
found    that   the    Maccabebes   were   some- 
what   demoralized     and    firing    wildly    in 
every    direction.      They    were    got    under 
control  with  some   difficulty.     Aguinaldo's 
guard    of   about    fifty    armed    and    neatly 
uniformed    men    had    been    drawn    up    to 
receive   the   reinforcements,   and   on  being 
fired  into,   broke  and   ran,  a  few  of  then) 
returning  the  fire  as  they  retreated.    Agui- 
naldo, with  his  officers,  had  waited  in   his 
quarters.      Placido    and    Segovia   entered 
the  house  to  report  the  arrival,  and,  after 
a    short   conversation,    Segovia   slept   out- 
side   the    house    and    ordered    the    Maeea- 
bebes,    who    bad    just,    come    up    from    the 
river-bank,  to  open  fire  on   the  insurgents, 
who  were  standing  in  line  at  a   distance 
of    about   fifty    yards.    The    Maccabebes 

were  SO  excited  and  nervous  that  their  fire 

was    very    ineffective.      But    two   of   the 
insurgents   were   killed,    the   remainder   in 
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"I  Didn't  Know  a  Debit 

from  a  Credit 

But  Burroughs   Direct-  to-  Ledger 
/  Posting  Made  Me  a  Proficient  Book- 

keeper   in    Less    than    One   Month " 

— Miss  Swan,  Ledger-Poster  for  The  Cleveland  Hardware  Co. 

t"jj  "When  I  started  to  work  here  I  knew  absolutely  nothing 

■  II  about  bookkeeping;  and  I  had  never  seen  a  Burroughs  Book- 

^y  keeping  Machine,  let  alone  operate  one.     Yet  in  less  than  a 

month  I   was   doing,   single -handed,  all  of  our  sales-ledger 

posting  and  statement  work  which  used  to  take  the  time  of 

two  bookkeepers. 

"It  seems  impossible,  doesn't  it?  But  it  wasn't  at  all 
difficult.  From  the  very  first  the  work  has  been  easy  for  me 
and  actually  a  pleasure. 

The  Burroughs  Does  the  Work  for  Me 

"I  press  the  date  key  down  only  once  to  date  all  the  work  to 
be  done  that  day.  Then  I  put  the  ledger  leaf  into  the  carriage 
of  the  machine,  read  the  duplicate  invoice,  depress  a  few 
keys,  touch  the  operating  bar  and  the  machine  does  the  rest. 

"I  never  have  to  enter  ciphers  because  the  machine  does 
that  automatically.  Even  the  carriage  tabulates  automatically, 
causing  the  old  balance,  date,  folio,  debit  or  credit  and  new 
balance  to  be  printed  in  the  proper  columns.  When  I  post  a 
debit  the  machine  adds,  and  when  I  post  a  credit  the  machine 
subtracts.  The  Burroughs  also  computes  the  new  balance, 
which  prints  in  the  new  balance  column  as  I  depress  the 
balance  key  and  touch  the  operating  bar. 

/  Know  the  Machine's  Figuring  is  Correct 

"It's  wonderfully  easy,  and  best  of  all  I  know  the  ma- 
chine's figures  are  correct.  For  three  months  my  trial 
balance  has  'come  out'  at  the  first  addition,  which  isn't 
surprising '  because  my  daily  balance  slip  checks  up  each 
day's  entries  on  the  day  they  are  made,  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Daily  Accuracy  Makes  Trial  Balance  Easy 

"Our  ledgers  now  are  correct,  neat  and  legible,  whereas 
formerly  entries  were  made  in  three  or  four  different  hand- 
writings. Two  or  three  people  used  to  work  on  the  trial 
balance  and  very  often  worked  overtime.  Now  I  am  able 
to  do  it  alone  and  it  is  only  the  work  of  a  few  minutes. 

"Our  machine-made  statements  are  on  time  to  the  minute, 
and  we  know  they  are  correct,  because  they  are  made  out 
after  the  books  are  closed — we  couldn't  wait  till  they  were 
closed  in  pen-and-ink  posting  days." 

Versatility  of  Burroughs  Machines 

Besides  posting  ledgers  and  making  statements,  The  Cleveland 
Hardware  Company  is  putting  Burroughs  Machines  to  many  other  im- 
portant uses  in  every  department  where  figure  work  is  handled. 

To  learn  more  about  this  installation  and  how  you  can  apply  one  of 
the  98  Burroughs  models  to  your  work,  write  to  the  nearest  of  the  1  70 
offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Your  telephone  book  or  your  banker  will 
supply  the  address. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LO^v7  AS  ?125 
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Heavily  shaded  portion  shows  Smith  Form-a-  Truck 
attachment  which  combines  with  any  Ford,  Dodge 
Bros. ,  Maxwell,  Buick,  Chevrolet,  Overland,  to  form  a 
permanent,  fully  guaranteed,  one- ton  construction. 


' 


f.  o.  b.  Chicago 

13,500  now  in  use.  The 
biggest  production  ever 
attained  in  motor  truck 
industry.  One  Smith 
Form  -  a  -  Truck  every 
four  minutes. 


Over  540  lines  of  business  are  now 
using  Smith  Form-a-Trucks 

With  production  already  at  the  point  of  one  Smith  Form- 

a-Truck  every  four  minutes— materials  for  30,000  Smith  Form-a- 
Trucks  in  our  warehouse— a  new,  huge  factory  being  rushed  to 
completion  to  double  the  present  tremendous  output— Smith 
Form-a-Truck  stands  alone  in  the  motor  truck  industry  in  ability 
to  make  immediate  delivery,  in  any  numbers,  anywhere. 
Big  corporations  with  national  distribution  are  purchasing  in  fleet 
orders  running  as  high  as  several  hundred  at  a  time,  distributing 
in  large  numbers  to  branch  houses  and  making  shipments  direct 
from  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  factory.  And  deliveries  are  being 
made  without  the  slightest  delay— without  a  single  hitch. 
A  completely  equipped  transportation  engineering  department  is  ready 
to  analyze  your  hauling  and  delivery  problems— to  specify  your  delivery 
requirements  and  show  just  how  and  where  you  can  save  money  and 
increase  the  working  efficiency  of  your  delivery  or  hauling  department. 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachments  can  now  be  used  with  Ford  Dodge 
Bros.,  Maxwell,  Buick,  Chevrolet  or  Overland  power  plants. 

Choice  of  9  ft.  to  12  ft.  loading  platforms  enables  you  to  use  any  type  of 
body  which  will  best  suit  your  requirements. 

In  Smith  Form-a-Truck,  combined  with  any  of  the  power  plants  with 
which  it  can  be  used,  you  get  real  truck  construction,  covered  by  the 
same  guarantee  that  covers  any  motor  truck  you  can  buy. 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  does  not  convert  a  pleasure  car.  It  merely  utilizes 
proved  power  plants  for  truck  service.    You  cannot  buy  motors  more 

adapted  to  the  work  done  by  motor  trucks  than  those 
you  use  with  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  You  cannot  dupli- 
cate the  service  value  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  combined  with  these 
power  plants  in  any  other  motor  truck  at  anywhere  near  the  price. 

Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Smith  Form-a-Trucks 
;-J""~->s-,      Executive  Offices  and  Salesroom,  Suite  923 

E$     --  ■ 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building 

1470  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


BRANCHES: 
.   .  Eastern  Branch:  1875  Broadway,    Now  York 

Pacific  Coast  Branch  Southern  Branch 

Pico  and  Hill  Sts.,  L03  Angeles        120  Mariette  St.,  Atlanta 
Kansas  City  Branch,  1808  Grand  Ave. 
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their  flight  throwing  away  eighteen  rifles 
and  a  thousand  rounds  of  ammunition. 

"As  soon  as  Segovia  had  given  the  order 
he  ran  back  into  the  house  and  opened 
fire  on  the  officers  surrounding  Aguinaldo. 
He  wounded  Villa  and  Alhambra.  The 
latter  jumped  out  of  the  house  into  the 
river,  and  was  not  seen  again.  Villa,  on 
being  wounded,  surrendered,  as  did  also 
Santiago  Barcelona,  Aguinaldo's  treasurer. 
The  five  remaining  officers  escaped  from 
the  house  and  swam  the  river.  Placido 
seized  Aguinaldo  and  told  him  that  he 
was  a  prisoner  of  the  Americans.  At  this 
juncture  the  Americans  arrived  on  the 
scene  and  gave  their  attention  to  getting 
the  Maccabebes  under  control  and  pro- 
tecting the  prisoners  from  them.  One 
Maccabebe  was  slightly  wounded  by  a  gun- 
shot in  the  forehead." 

For  his  work,  Funston  was  appointed 
by  the  President  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  Army  on  April  1,  1901,  when 
he  was  only  thirty-six  years  old. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  military  feather 
in  his  khaki  hat.  He  was  on  duty  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  time  of  the  great  earth- 
quake, in  1906,  and  rendered  excellent 
service  during  that  calamity.     We  are  told: 

On  the  morning  of  the  disaster  General 
Funston  marched  the  troops  into  San 
Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Police  and  Fire  Departments.  He  knew 
that  he  was  acting  without  warrant  of 
law,  but  he  said  that  the  Constitution  and 
laws  were  not  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  conditions  arising  from  earth- 
quakes and  big  conflagrations. 

The  efficient  work  of  the  Army  during 
the  terrible  three  days  and  nights  of  fire 
made  an  impression  on  the  people.  There 
were  undoubtedly  a  number  of  officers  in 
the  Army  who  would  have  acted  as  prompt- 
ly, energetically,  and  efficiently  as  Funston 
did,  but  that  fact  detracted  in  no  measure 
from  the  credit  he  received.  He  was 
there  and  he  rose  to  the  occasion. 

Few  army  men  have  had  such  an  ad- 
venturous career  as  General  Funston.  He 
gained  his  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
the  regular  Army  by  actually  doing  the 
things  that  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
fiction.  He  captured  Aguinaldo  after  the 
United  States  authorities  had  long  de- 
spaired of  getting  possession  of  the  Filipino 
leader.  He  was  the  officer  who  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  River,  with  a  small  force 
behind  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope, 
in  the  face  of  a  galling  fire  from  the  enemy. 
With  this  rope  he  worked  rafts  as  ferries 
that  earned  Gen.  Arthur  MaeArthur's 
brigade  across  the  stream,  so  that  it 
could  thrash  the  natives  at  Calumpit  and 
drive  them  into  the  mountains.  The 
latter  deed  was  officially  recorded  as  one  of 
the  daring  enterprises  of  the  war  in  the 
archipelago.  It  was  Funston's  second 
attempt  to  cross  the  river.  This  and  the 
capture  of  Aguinaldo  caused  President 
McKinley  to  appoint  him  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  Army.  Before  that 
he  was  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers. 
He  was  without  military  experience  ex- 
cept that  gained  by  bushwhacking  with 
the  Cuban  insurgents.  He  admitted  on 
one  occasion  that  he  was  without  the 
rudiments  of  military  training.  As  a  seout 
there  was  no  disposition  in  any  quarter 
to  question  his  brilliant  ability,  remarkable 
energy,  and  courage. 

Going  back  to  his  earlier  career,  in  the 


Spanish-American  War.  The  Post  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  entered 
Cuban  affairs  as  a  filibuster  with  a  com- 
mission from  General  Gomez,  soon  be- 
coming second  in  command  of  artillery 
under  the  famous  Cornell  ex-halfback, 
Daua  Osgood.     We  are  reminded: 

At  Guimaro,  in  October,  1896,  where  his 
chief  was  killed,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  bravery,  and  took  command.  At  the 
head  of  his  artillerymen  and  with  a  dy- 
namite bomb  in  his  hand  he  charged  the 
Spanish  works  in  the  assault  which  termi- 
nated in  their  surrender.  At  Bayamo  he  be- 
came a  cavalry  officer  temporarily,  because 
there  was  more  for  cavalry  than  for  artillery 
to  do  there.  He  was  shot  three  times, 
but  such  was  his  endurance  and  physique 
that  he  was  ready  for  more  fighting  in  a 
short  time.  At  Las  Tunas  he  managed 
the  Cuban  dynamite  guns  which  wrought 
such  havoc  among  the  Spanish  troops, 
and  was  again  wounded.  At  the  same 
time  his  horse  was  shot  and  fell  upon 
him,  badly  injuring  his  hips.  Wounded 
as  he  was,  he  hobbled  to  headquarters 
on  learning  that  fifty  prisoners,  guerrillas 
who  had  fought  on  the  Spanish  side,  were 
to  be  executed,  and  begged  for  their  lives. 
The  petition  was  refused. 

Enraged  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Cubans, 
Funston  swore  that  he  would  never  strike 
another  blow  in  a  cause1  that  permitted 
such  an  outrage,  and  thereupon  resigned 
his  commission,  having  fought  in  twenty- 
two  battles.  With  a  letter  from  General 
Garcia  ordering  transportation  to  this 
country  for  him,  he  went  to  the  coast  and 
fell  in  with  a  number  of  Spaniards.  As  it 
didn't  seem  advisable  to  be  found  with 
papers  signed  by  Garcia  upon  him,  Funston 
ate  the  letter.  It  gave  him  indigestion, 
which,  added  to  the  malaria  and  the 
effects  of  his  wounds,  left  him  in  a  very 
bad  condition  when  he  landed  in  this  city. 
For  three  weeks  he  was  in  a  New  York 
hospital,  and  when  he  came  out  he  weighed 
but  ninety  pounds. 

Shortly  after  he  had  recovered  his  nor- 
mal health  and  energy  the  war  with 
Spain  was  begun,  and  he  offered  his 
sendees.  An  opportunity  was  given  to  him 
to  go  on  General  Miles's  staff,  but  he  chose 
rather  to  accept  the  appointment  offered 
him  by  Governor  Leedy,  of  Kansas,  to 
command  the  Twentieth  Volunteer  In- 
fantry of  that  State,  after  he  had  failed  of 
recognition  in  his  project  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  rough  riders.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  him  that  his  regiment 
did  not  get  to  Cuba,  but  his  chance  came 
later,  when  they  were  ordered  to  the 
Philippines.  In  the  righting  before  Ma- 
lolos,  in  the  spring  of  1901,  he  found  him- 
self with  part  of  his  command  on  one  side 
of  the  muddy  Marilao  River  and  a  force 
of  Filipinos  on  the  other  side.  The  enemy 
had  a  good  position  and  were  galling 
our  troops  by  their  constant  tire.  Calling 
for  volunteers  who  could  swim.  Colonel 
Funston  selected  twenty  men.  told  them 
to  follow  him.  and,  holding  his  revolver 
up.  swam  the  stream.  The  men  put  their 
guns  on  logs  and  followed,  pushing  the 
logs.  On  the  other  side  tin-  little  force 
charged  and  captured  eighty  Filipinos. 
Funston  was  the  first  man  to  enter  Ma- 
lolos  after  the  capture. 

For  his  gallantry  in  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande,  he  received  a  medal  of  honor. 
That  was  presented  "for  most  distinguished 
gallantry  in  action  at   Rio   Grande  de  la 


"Now  I've  got 
the  mental  punch!" 

"Now  I've  got  the  intellectual 
wallop  that  knocks  the  kinks  out 
of  business  problems.  There 's  no 
more  fog  on  my  wits.  I  can 
think — and  think  big.  And  it's  all 
because  I  cut  out  the  heavy  black 
cigars  and  switched  to  Girards  !" 

Girard 
Cigar      VI 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 

It's     a     full-flavored,     soul-satisfying 
Havana   that    never  impairs  your  health 
or  your  efficiency. 

\\  by  don't  you  switch  to 
Girards?  Puff  for  puff 
you  can't  beat  them  for 
pure  pleasure. 

All  the  delights  of  rich, 
aromatic,  shade  -  grown 
Havana,  mellowed  by 
age  and  blended  with 
care — and  no  penalty  to 
pay  for  your  pleasure. 

That's  why  the  Girard 
is  the  national  cigar,  sold 

/"V^rffiftifc^j^l  and  smoked  the  country 
%P^~  ^H&B  <,vcr:  that's  why  doctors 
recommend  it  ;  that's 
why  you  ought  to  switch 

to  Girards  today.' 

The  nearest  Girard 
dealer  will  tell  you  that 
this  remarkable  cigar  is 

all  that  we  claim  for  it.  If 
your  own  dealer  doesn't 
sell  Girards  ask  him  to 
gel  them  for  you.  Ih 
can  do  so  with  little 
trouble  and  no  financial 
ri>k. 

14  sizes 
10c  and   up 

Why    m 

Girard.-    tod  a}/ 

Dealers — 
a   word    with   you 

If    you  are  not   hand- 
ling  Girards.   then 
big   business  waiting  tor 
you  in  this  unusual  cij 

Drop  us  a  line  today. 

Antonio    Roig    & 
Langsdorf 


GIRARD 


The  "Broker" 
actual  size,  10c 


Philadelphia 


Est.  1871 
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REO  FACTORY  FACILITIES  ~  THE 


y/ieMu>5feo  t/ie  3*1/2/1 


Vur 


The  "Open  Door"  Shop 

IF  YOU  COULD  VISIT  US  at  Lansing 
spend  a  day  or  a  week  going  through  this 
40-acre  factory,  you'd  learn  more  about 
quality  than  we  can  ever  hope  to  tell  yo 
Reo  advertisements. 

FIRST,  YOU'D  GET  ACQUAINTED  wit] 
Reo  Folk — and  we  think  you'd  say  afti 
visit    that    this   organization    is   sincere 
earnest  in  its  desire  to  make,  not  the  most, 
the  best  automobiles  and  motor  trucks. 

THEN  WE'D  SHOW  YOU  through  the  sp 
did  Reo  laboratories  where  the  Reo  chen 
and   metallurgists  analyze  and  develop 
finally  test  all  metals  that  go  into  Reos. 

THESE    LABORATORIES    are    unsurpai 
by  any  in  this  industry — excelled  by  few 
any,  in  the  world,  in  point  of  equipment 
thoroughness  of  results. 

OF  COURSE  YOU'D  MEET  the  Reo  engin 
and  body  designers;  and  you'd  find  them 
poring  over  new  models,  but  seeking  to  bi 
to  a  point  still  nearer  perfection,  those  J 
models  that  are  already  standard. 

THEN  YOU'D  UNDERSTAND  what  now  i 
difficult  to  credit — the  wonderful  longer 
and  the  low  up-keep  cost  of  Reos. 

PROPOUND  ANY  QUESTION  you  like 
these  engineers  and  in  the  reply  you'll  find  fi 
for  thought — and  you'll  agree  that  Reo  er 
neering  is  sound  engineering. 

THEN  IF  YOU  HAD  TIME  we'd  take  3 
through  the  entire  plant — all  units  shown 
the  picture.  It's  about  a  six-mile  walk  if  j 
go  down  every  aisle  and  see  every  operatio 

AND  EVERY  FOOT  OF  THE  WAY  you'd  fi 
something  interesting,  something  to  approv< 
something  that  would  indicate  to  you  1 
quality  that  is  Reo. 


^7//  prices  are  f^o.  b  9tic£oryt  Sans/ny,  A/ichipan 
and  arv  sui/ect  to  i-ncredj^  wit /tout  notice. 
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OUNDATION  OF  REO    QUALITY 


'oil  Are  Always  Welcome 

JT  IF  YOU  HADN'T  more  than  a  day  to 
spend  we'd  show  you  only  the  major  operations 
—and  you'd  see  some  modern  miracles  of  manu- 
facturing. 

CANNOT  IMAGINE  a  more  profitable 
lay,  or  a  more  instructive  ten  days,  than  you 
:ould  spend  here  in  the  Reo  plants. 
»R  YOU'D  LEARN  not  only  how  good  auto- 
nobiles  and  dependable  motor  trucks  are 
nade,  but  you'd  appreciate  as  never  before 
vhat  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in 
:he  past  few  years  in  the  allied  sciences  of 
netallurgy  and  of  manufacturing. 

•ME  ANY  TIME— you  are  cordially  invited. 
Vlake  the  visit  whenever  best  suits  your  own 
:onvenience — for  we  Reo  Folk  are  always 
»ere — always  the  same — and  always  glad  to 
neet  any  Reo  owner  or  prospective  owner. 

R,  BY  THE  WAY,  the  Reo  Motor  Car 
Company  is  owned  and  manned  by  home  folk 
—Lansing  folk.  No  absentee  directors  control 
his  business. 

rY  PROBLEM,  no  matter  how  vital  or  how 
rifling,  can  be  and  is,  decided  right  here — and 
>n  the  moment.  The  directors  can  be  called 
nto  conference  in  five  minutes. 

RHAPS  that's  another  reason  for  Reo  qual- 
ty,  Reo  success.  We  think  so. 
E  FIRST  IS  Good  Intent.  Then  comes 
Experience — oldest  in  the  industry.  Next, 
intelligence — we  may  modestly  claim  this  in 
he  light  of  our  success. 

EN  FACTORY  FACILITIES,  second  to 
one,  which  enable  us  to  make  every  part 
ccording  to  the  specifications  and  up  to  the 
tandard  set  by  Reo  engineers. 
D  FINALLY  (or  shall  we  reverse  the  order?) 
tie  fact  that  we  can  and  do  decide  all  questions 
ght  here  and  without  red  tape  or  delay. 

ME  AND  SEE  US.  The  latchstring  is 
Iways  out. 


$1000  %& 


S^eo  2~Jo? 


Jy// prices  are  /io.  b.  'Jciccon/,  jj£gns£n&  y¥icAiparL 
and  are  sub/ect  to   increase  without  notice. 


iNY ~ Lansin&.Michi&ari  ^z 
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Your  floors — -are  they 
worthy  of  your  home? 

Well-kept  floors  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
beautiful  home.  They  provide  the  right  setting 
for  fine  rugs  and  furniture,  and  give  an  air  of 
taste  and  refinement. 

Good  varnish  is  the  most  beautiful  finish  a 
floor  can  have — rich,  lustrous,  and  sanitary. 
Its  smooth  surface  repels  dust  and  dirt  and  is 
easily  kept  clean  with  a  moist  cloth  or  mop. 

But  be  sure  of  good  varnish.  Poor  varnish 
may  look  nearly  as  well  in  the  beginning,  but 
it  doesn't  last;   it  must  be  continually  replaced. 

Murphy   Transparent 
Floor   Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

reveals  the  delicate  grain  and  beauty  of  the 
wood  and  covers  it  with  a  strong  protective 
coating  that  resists  moisture,  the  wear  of  passing 
feet,  and  the  friction  of  heavy  furniture. 

Besides  this,  Murphy  Varnish  has  the  one 
greatest  virtue  of  fine  varnish — length  of  life. 
It  lasts,  and  lasts,  and  lasts.  "  It  saves  money 
because  it  requires  so  little  caffc.  and  doesn't 
have  to  be  replaced  frequently. 

Your  painter  or  dealer  can  supply  Murphy 
Transparent  Floor  Varnish  or  other  Murphy 
finishes  that  protect  and  beautify  wood  surfaces. 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior       Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar  Murphy  Whjte  Enamel 

Send  for  handsomely  illustrated  book  "The 
House  that  Found  Itself". 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr. ,  President 

Newark  New  Jersey  Chicago  Illinois 

Dougall  Varnish  <  <>..  Lai.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 
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Pampanga,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  April  27,  1899. 
in  crossing  the  river  on  a  raft  and  by  his 
skill  and  daring  enabling  the  general 
commanding  to  carry  the  enemy's  in- 
trenched position  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  and  drive  him  with  great  loss 
from  the  important  strategic  position  of 
Calumpit,  while  serving  as  colonel,  Twen- 
tieth Kansas  Volunteer  Infantry." 

A  few  days  following  that  exploit  he 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. For  some  years  the  story  went 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  that  General 
Fuuston  did  not  swim  the  Bag-Bag  River, 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  could  ~nr* 
swim,  and  that  the  feat  was  performer 
by  private  soldiers.  In  1904,  to  clear  the 
matter  up,  General  Funston  gave  out  the 
following  version: 

"A  body  of  four  thousand  or  more  Fili- 
pinos, who  were  on  the  far  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  had  been  harassing  the  American 
forces.  On  April  26,  1899,  General  Fun- 
ston, accompanied  by  a  skirmishing  party, 
swam  the  Bag-Bag,  a  small  stream  about 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  which  is  a  tribu- 
tary to  the  Rio  Grande.  This  act  has 
been  confused  with  and  magnified  into  the 
swim n ling  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  following 
day,  April  27,  by  two  soldiers  from  the 
Kausas  regiment,  which  preceded  the 
routing  of  the  four  thousand  Filipinos 
by  forty-five  American  soldiers.  These 
soldiers  carried  a  line  with  them  with  which 
they  drew  across  a  heavier  one.  To  the 
la  Her  a  raft  was  fastened  and  drawn 
across.  When  forty-five  soldiers  and 
General  Funston  had  been  ferried  over, 
the  detachment  routed  the  Filipinos." 

Naturally  enough,  it  seemed  only  c. 
matter  of  course  that  when  the  American 
forces  went  to  Vera  Cruz  during  the  trouble 
with  iluerta,  General  Funston  should 
have  been  given  the  command.  He  seemed 
a  man  made  for  such  exploits,  where  true 
ability  and  the  knowledge  of  when  it  was 
necessary  and  wise  to  break  the  rules  was 
demanded.  Of  Ins  work  at  the  Mexican 
port,  we  are  told  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

His  administration  of  affairs  in  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  carried  out  the  President's 
onler  with  firm  hand,  simply  holding  the 
city  when  every  influence  about  him  was 
centered  upon  forcing  the  American  Army 
into  actual  fighting  with  the  Mexicans, 
Mas  another  notable  service. 

The  American  troops  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  Vera  Cruz  only  a  few  days  when 
one  of  the  Mexican  generals  sent  in  a 
message  saying,  in  most  polite  terms,  that 
he  was  unable  to  longer  restrain  his  troops, 
and  that  they  were  about  to  advance  and 
drive  the  Americans  into  the  sea. 

"If  you  can't  hold  your  troops  back, 
I  can,"  was  the  laconic  message  Funston 
sent  back. 

When  Vera  Cruz  was  occupied,  Major- 
General  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  selected 
Funston  for  the  field  command.  Every 
Army  officer  expected  that  when  Funston 
landed  in  Vera  Cruz  he  would  "start, 
something." 

Hut,  when  Kiinslon  relieved  the  Na.v.v  of 
possession  of  the  city  he  learned  that 
President  Wilson's  orders  were  that  there 
was  to  he  no  aggressive  movement;  that, 
tin   Army  Avas  to  watch  and  wait. 

The    pressure    on    the    little    conimander 

can  only  be  realized  by  those  who  were 

with    him    in    Vera    Cruz    in    those    crucial 
hours.     Thousands  of  Americans  thronged 
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the  city  and  urged  that  the  Army  move 
on;  enthusiasm  for  "finishing  the  job"  was 
high  among  the  younger  officers.  The 
outposts  were  insulted,  even  fired  upon; 
American  troops  were  kidnaped  by  the 
Mexicans,  one  soldier  was  killed  and 
burned;    the  camps  were  raided. 

Every  provocation  to  put  a  fighting 
man  to  action  was  given,  but  Funston 
never  forgot  his  orders,  whatever  his  own 
emotions  might  have  been.  He  held  down 
the  situation,  and  President  Wilson  made 
him  a  major-general. 

And  then  at  the  border,  where  lie  ended 
his  long  and  useful  career,  we  find  him  still 
inspiring  in  his  men  all  the  affection  and 
respect  that  would  have  been  his  portion 
had  he  served  anywhere.  And  it  was  hard 
to  run  things  smoothly  along  the  Kio 
Grande,  what  with  newspaper  correspon- 
dents, and  discontented  citizens,  and 
jingoes,  and  crafty  Mexicans — and  the 
policy  of  the  Administration  at  Washington. 
Yet,  says  the  New  York  Times,  the  "little 
guy,"  as  he  was  so  often  called,  held 
things  in  line  where  many  a  giant  might 
have  failed.    We  read  in  the  account: 

Among  the  150,000  men  who  were  under 
the  command  of  General  Funston  along 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  treacherous 
border  country,  and  among  the  countless 
army,  of  "gun-toting"  border  Texaus 
who  boAved  to  his  command  with  just  as 
much  obedience  as  if  he  had  had  complete 
control  of  them,  the  department  com- 
mander Avas  never  knoAvn  as  General 
Funston  except  in  a  formal  way.  He  Avas 
knoAvn  among  them,  as  he  was  little  taller 
than  the  army-height  limitation  of  five 
feet  four  inches,  as  "the  little  man,"  or 
"the  little  guy." 

The  note  of  affection  in  the  way  soldiers 
and  Texans  used  that  name  contrasted 
sharply  Avith  the  sobriquet  given  him  by 
Mexicans  Avho  feared  him  because  of  his 
bold  methods.  They  called  him  "chiquito 
diablo"—"  the  little  "devil." 

Altho  the  General  had  asked  Governor 
Ferguson  when  the  series  of  raids  first 
began  to  keep  the  Texas  Rangers  from  the 
river  outposts,  "the  little  man"  Avas  ad- 
mired beyond  measure  by  the  men  of 
that  organization.  „ 

Perhaps  the  only  English  correspondent 
who  thought  the  border  trouble  important 
enough  to  command  his  attention  met  a 
Hanger  captain  in  the  Miller  Hotel  in 
Brownsville  and  immediately  sought  to 
find  the  attitude  of  the  Ranger  force 
toward  the  commander  of  the  border  Army. 

"A  remarkable  person,  this  General 
Funston,  they  say,"  ventured  the  corre- 
spondent, "somewhat  like  Napoleon,  small 
and  of  much  the  same  vigor  and  boldness." 

"Napoleon,  hell!"  said  the  Ranger 
captain.  "France  never  had  no  general 
like  "our  little  man.'  He  ain't  like  nobody 
and  there  ain't  nobody  like  him.  Give 
'chiquito  diablo'  fifty  Rangers  and  send  him 
after  Villa,  and  he'd  get  something.  But 
when  they  do  send  him  after  this  Villa 
they'd  better  send  along  a  chaplain  and  an 
undertaker." 

Whenever  there  was  any  trouble  between 
the  ciAril  authorities  and  the  soldiers  along 
the  border  the  Texans  never  thought  of 
going  to  the  commanding  general  of  the 
district. 

"Send  it  up  to  "the  little  man'  right. 
away,"   was   the  advice   taken  when   there 
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GRATON  &  KNIGHT 


Standardized  Series 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Tanned   by  us   for  bQlting   us9 


Graton     &     Knight     Leather 
Bettings  are  uniform— 

Because  Graton  &  Knight  are 
the  largest  belt  makers,  be- 
cause we  purchase  and  tan 
285,000  hides  a  year,  be- 
cause our  brands  are  se- 
lected and  graded  to  the 
highest  degree  of  uniform- 
ity from  this  enormous  sup- 
ply of  raw  material. 

Uniformity  is  the  most  im- 
-  portant  factor  in  belting  qual- 
ity. A  belt,  like  a  chain,  is 
no  better  than  its  poorest 
piece. 


Only  a  big  firm  like  Graton  &  Knight 
could  establish  and  maintain  an  equal 
degree  of  uniformity  in  its  belting. 

And  Graton  &  Knight  are  the  largest 
leather  belt  makers  in  America. 

This  minute  control  of  uniformii  \  is  pos- 
sible only  because  of  our  large  supply  of 
leather  tanned  by  us  for  belting  n>e.  A 
smaller  supply  would  prove  a  constant 
tempt  at  ion  to  put.  dissimilar  piece-  .it" 
leather  into  the  same  belt. 

Graton  &  Knight  hides  are  tanned  in  the 
Graton  >S:  Knight  tannery,  especially  for 
belting  purposes,  by  processes  perfected  in 
53  years  of  belling  tannage,  h  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  maintain  equal 
uniformity  if  we  used  se\-eral  different 
tannage-. 

Finally,  Graton  &  Knight  use  bellies, 
shoulders  and  other  parts  of  hides  not 
suited  for  belting  in  their  by-products — 
there  is  no  temptation  to  include  these  in 
Graton  &  Knight  Belting. 


This  is  why  Graton  &  Knight  can  make  a 
complete  and  standardized  series  of  leather 
belting:  and  maintain  so  high  and  so 
fixed  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  each  brand. 

It  i>  why  Graton  &  Knight  First  Quality 
means  first  quality — absolutely  free  from 
any  mixture  of  seconds,  shoulders,  or  worse. 

Write  today  for  the  Graton  &  Knight  Belting  Book — or  have  the  nearest 
Graton  &  Knight  representative  eall  on  you. 

The  Graton   &    Knight  Mfg.    Company 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leo  Packing,  I  .<: : 

Specialties, 

Worcester,    Massachusetts,    U.  S.  A. 

Branches  .mil  Distributors  in  All  Principal  Cities 


GRATON 
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Power- Strength 
Endurance 


Abundant  reserve  power — ample  strength 
— great  endurance — these  are  the  features 
that  have  put  GMC  Trucks  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  world's  motor  trucks. 

Power  and  to  spare — for  the  hard  pull  up  steep 
grades — thru  sand,  mud  and  snow. 

Strength  in  abundance — to  carry  the  rated  load 
with  absolute  safety  under  all  road  conditions — 
with  surplus  strength  for  emergencies.  Each 
part  is  built  with  a  factor  of  safety  that  assures 
long  life  and  defers  replacement. 


Endurance  beyond  the  ordinary — built  to  stand 
the  hard  service  motor  trucks  in  daily  use  must 
withstand  to  be  profitable — they  give  years  of 
consistent,  dependable  service  at  reasonable 
operating  and  maintenance  cost. 

m 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  in  all  practical  sizes — 
%  to  5  ton  capacity.  Six  sizes  in  all — each  size 
better  suited  than  all  the  rest  for  a  certain  class 
of  work. 

See  the  GMC  dealer  in  your  locality,  or 
writeTRUCK  HEADQUARTERS  direct. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 

New   York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 
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was  any  trouble.  And  the  commanding 
General  of  the  Department,  altho  ho  had 
the  intricate  affairs  of  an  army  of  150,000 
men  to  manage,  and  was  forced  every  day 
to  rearrange  his  lines  and  dispose  troops 
differently,  never  neglected  to  mediate  in 
all  disputes  between  citizens  and  soldiers. 

That  famous  order  designating  news- 
paper reporters  as  "pests"  was  not  issued 
because  Chicago  newspaper  men  had  sent 
in  "fake"  stories  of  a  fight  with  Mexicans 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  San  Antonio, 
according  to  committees  from  the  border 
towns  who  went  to  complain  to  the 
General  about  the  way  reporters  were 
writing  about  the  scourges  of  rattlesnakes 
and  tarantulas  and  about  $1  shaves  and  $2 
ham  and  eggs.  It  was  sent  out  because 
one  man  had  sent  in  a  column  of  matter 
to  a  New  York  newspaper  about  the 
"rapacity"  of  a  soda-water  dealer  in  re- 
ducing the  size  of  a  five-cent  stein  of 
root  beer. 

"That's  the  limit,"  said  General  Fun- 
ston,  himself  an  old  newspaper  man. 
"Any  man  who  thinks  he's  a  war-corre- 
spondent and  who  wastes  telegraph-tolls 
and  expensive  white  paper  in  writing  about 
root  beer  is  a  pest.  I'll  do  some  writing 
myself."    And  he  dictated  the  order. 

We  learn,  moreover,  that  the  little  Gen- 
eral was  widely  noted  for  his  frank  way 
of  talking  to  correspondents.  We  are  told 
that  when  General  Scott  said  that  he 
had  remained  up  all  night,  waiting  to 
hear  that  General  Pershing  was  attacked, 
General  Funston  remarked: 

"I  stayed  up  all  night,  too;  not  one 
night,  but  many.  I  called  for  soldiers 
and  I  get  only  men,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  them,  but  not  armies.  They  had 
to  be  put  into  brigades,  and  divisions,  and 
regiments  one  day,  and  unscrambled  and 
put  togethe.  o:\  paper  the  next  day  as  a 
new  batch  came  in.  They  had  to  be  fed, 
and  clothed;  and  equipped,  and  trained, 
and  some  of  them  had  to  bo  petted,  but  we 
didn't  do  much  of  that.  I  didn't  stay  up  to 
hear  the  news,  I  stayed  up  with  a  tremen- 
dous job  of  getting  armies  down  where 
something  would  happen  to  them,  or, 
with  luck,  where  something  would  happen 
to  the  other  side." 

The  Times  appends  an  amusing  anecdote 
relating  to  Funston's  small  stature,  about 
which  he  was  not  at  all  sensitive.  It  is 
said  that — 

When  he  met  one  newspaper  corre- 
spondent who  was  far  below  his  stature 
and  far  below  the  regulation  Army  size, 
"the  little  man"  smiled,  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  of  five  feet  four,  and 
said: 

"Well,  well,  you're  the  first  man  I've 
met  down  here  who  was  smaller  than  I, 
and  I'll  bet  $2  I  can  lick  you,  even  if  you 
are  regulation  size." 

When  the  correspondent  asked  if  the 
General  had  the  $2  in  his  pocket  "the 
little  man"  laughed  and  said: 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  let's  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over  first.  That's 
sometimes  the  best  thing  to  do  when  you 
<';ui  get  a  man  who  can  understand  you. 
Try  to  talk  him  out  of  it  or  tire  him  out  by 
talking  to  him  and  then  lick  him.  But 
when  you  get  a  man  Avho  refuses  to  under- 
stand, punch  him  on  the  nose  fast  and 
hard." 


Double 


Ha&e* 


Tires 


SI  ABILITY  is  the  keynote  of  Federal  Tire  construction. 
The  exclusive  Double-Cable-Base  construction  (four 
heavy,  twisted  steel  cables  built  into  the  base  of  each 
tire)  holds  the  tire  firmly  to  the  rim  against  severest 
service  strains.  It  is  an  additional  strength  and  safety 
feature  which  removes  the  causes  of  most  tire  trouble. 

Federal  Tires  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik  non- 
skid  treads  are  recommended  and  sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 

THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER 
COMPANY  (of  Illinois) 

Factory:  Cudahy,  Wis. 

Mfrs.  of  Federal  Automobile 
Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Car- 
riage Tires,  Rubber  Heels, 
Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 
Rubber  Matting  and  Mechan- 
ical Rubber  Goods. 
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All  Over  the  House 

From  attic  to  laundry,  every  room  has  one  or  more  needs  for  5-in-One. 
Try  it  for  cleaning  and  polishing  the  furniture,  piano  and  woodwork 
—  for  making  dustless  dust -cloths  and  polish  mops — for  oiling  tbe 
sewing  machine,  washing  machine,  door  hinges  and  locks, 
tools— for  preventing  rust   and  tarnish   on   bathroom    fix- 
tures, gas  stove,  metal-work  all  over  the  bouse. 

3-in-One 

is  the  unirersal  household  oil.      Has  a  wonderful  variety 
of  uses  that  you  ought  to  know  about.  St  Id  at  all  stores 
-in  10c,  2 5c and  50c  bottles  and  in  2;c  Handy  Oil 
Cans.     The  50c  size  is  mo?t  economical. 
FREE — Generous  sample  of   3  :n-One  Oil  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses— both  free 


Three-in-One  OU 

42  KAW.Broadway. 


Company 
New  York 
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The  Superior  Quality  of 
Sparton  Products  is  Recognized 

No  more  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact  is  needed  than  the 
verdict  of  42  leading  motor  car  makers  who,  after  exhaustive 
competitive  tests,  selected  Sparton  Motorhorns  as  standard 
equipment. 

Sparton  Motorhorns  are  used  by  these  high  grade  cars  because 
they  prove  more  efficient  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  horn. 

Pathfinder 
Owen  Magnetic 
Jackson 

Marion-Handley 
National 

And  22  others 

Prices  $3   to  $15 

That  Sparton  products  are  accepted  as  standards  of  quality 
finds  further  demonstration  in  the  marked  success  of  the  new 
Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum  System. 

On  all  types  of  motors  under  the  severest  conditions 
this  new  Sparton  Product  has  proved  itself  the  most 
efficient  device  of  its  kind  yet  produced. 

Sparton  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans  have  convinc- 
ingly demonstrated  their  superior  worth  on  the  great 
majority  of  America's  high  grade  motor  cars. 


Packard 

Hudson 

Chalmers 

White 

Winton 

Marmon 

Stutz 

Cole 

Kissel 

Jordan 

Mercer 

Briscoe 

Peerless 

Haynes 

The  Sparks -Withington  Co. 

Jackson,  Michigan  U.  S.  A 


in 


¥) 
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A  DEFIANT  LITTLE  TOWN 

IVTEW    YORK    STATE    is    noted    for 
*■  ^    being  the  preserver  of  many  of  the 
old    classic    town-names    of    Greece    and 
Latium — for  we  have  Rome,  Troy,  Utica, 
Ithaca — any  number  of  cities  named  for 
settlements    long    celebrated    in    ancient 
history  and  literature.    And  doubtless  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places. feel  the  same 
pride  in  the  names  of  their  home-towns  as 
that  felt  by  those  who  lived  and  breathed 
in    the    original    namesakes.      One    might 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  those  who  call 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  their  home  feel  that  in  every 
way  their  town  is  by  far  superior  to  the 
older  city  famous  in  the  "Iliad"— at  least, 
this  is  true  in  a  Western  town  which  boasts 
a  name  made  famous  by  another  commu- 
nity.    The  place  in  question  is  the  little 
town  of  Oakland,  Kansas.    This  locality  has 
borne  the  name  for  many  years,  and  now, 
at   the   behest   of   the   greater  and   more 
prosperous    Oakland,    Gal.,    it    has    been 
presented  with  the  request  to  change  its 
name  to  avoid  confusion.     Oakland,  Kan., 
is  furious.     It  will  not  change  its  name,  it 
says.     It  had  the  name  for  thirty  years; 
in  its  youth  the  name  sheltered  it,  and 
Oakland  will  protect  it  now. 

In  the  New  York  Sun  the  story  is  told 
of  the  request  of  the  Californians,  with  an 
editorial  defense  of  the  Kansas  people.  And 
now  1Ik>  Gotham  paper  says: 

The  Sun's  defense  of  the  little  Oaklands 
against  the  rich  and  overgrown  California 
Oakland,  which  schemes  to  .rob  them  of 
their  common  name  and  birthright,  is 
bearing  fruit. 

F.  A.  Brigham,  mayor  of  the  Kansas 
Oakland,  t  litis  addresses  the  presumptuous, 
grasping  Oakland  town  of  California: 

"None  of  the  present  officials  of  Oak- 
land, Kan.,  is  inclined  to  accept  your 
proposal  of  'favorable  hotel  and  transpor- 
tation accommodations'  as  a  price  or 
consideration  for  selling  the  name  of  our 
municipality  to  your  city. 

"Your  communications  have  been  duly 
submitted  to  the  city  council  of  this  city 
and  they  unanimously  have  authorized  me 
to  say  that  your  modest  request  appears 
simply  an  exhibit  of  excessive  egotism 
or  gall  on  your  part. 

"This  city  has  been  known  as  Oakland 
for  about  thirty  years.  Of  the  California 
city  most  of  the  people  at  that  time 
here  had  never  heard." 

Spoken  and  typewritten  as  a  worthy 
representative  of  "bleeding  Kansas."  What 
else  than  such  a  declaration  could  have 
been  expected  from  such  a  State? 

But  The  Sun  never  feared  for  the 
Kansas  Oakland.  It  was  some  of  the  others, 
the  spiritless,  cringing  little  Oaklands, 
tli.it  it  felt  were  in  peril.  The  danger  is 
not  past;  the  scheme,  as  an  earlier  cor- 
respondent said,  is  "well  planned  and 
monstrous,"  and  The  Sun  again  calls 
upon  the  friends  of  the  weak  ami  the 
enemies  of  monopoly  to  be  on  their  guard. 

And  it,  WOUld  seem  that  those  Pacific 
('oast     towns,    tho    newer    and     sometimes 

larger  than  their  Eastern  brothers  of  the 
same   na-irre,  have  a   way  of    feeling    their 
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right  to  the  sole  possession  of  an  established 
name.  Wo  recently  had  the  spectacle  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  one  of  whose  citizens  com- 
municated with  the  Mayor  of  Salem,  Mass.. 
requesting  the  latter  city  to  change  its 
name.  The  New  York  Evening  World 
remarks  editorially  of  this: 

Gently  but  firmly  refusing  to  change  the 
name  of  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  request  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  which  wants  to  be  able  to 
"advertise  itself  without  confusion,"  the 
Mayor  of  the  Massachusetts  city  writes 
to  the  manager  of  the  Western  town's 
Commercial  Club: 

"I  have  heard  of  Salem,  Ore.  When 
your  little  community  reaches  a  popula- 
tion of  50,000  and  a  valuation  placing 
it  in  the  same  class  as  small  Eastern  cities 
— in  short,  when  it  reaches  the  size  your 
manager's  nerve  has  already  reached — we 
will  advise  you  to  change  your  name,  for 
there  might  be  some  confusion  in  having 
the  same,  and  you  surely  wouldn't  ask  the 
venerable  mother  of  all  the  Salems  to 
change  her  name,  even  at  the  request  of 
an  enterprising  and  hustling  youngster." 

What's  got  into  these  Pacific  Coast  and 
river  places?  A  little  while  ago  Oakland. 
Cal.,  asked  all  other  Oaklands  in  the  coun- 
try to  kindly  forget  that  name  inasmuch  as 
Oakland,  Cal.,  preferred  to  be  the  only 
Oakland!  Eastern  cities  have  set  no  such 
example  of  impudence.  Has  anybody 
heard  New  London,  Conn.,  announcing 
that  it  proposed  to  leave  off  the  "New," 
and  would  therefore  be  glad  if  all  British 
towns  would  take  the  hint?  Has  anybody 
ever  heard  complaints  from  Paris,  Me., 
that  there  were  getting  to  be  too  many 
Parises,  or  have  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  shown  resentment  at  the  frequent 
confusions  they  find  in  reading  history? 

Somebody  should  go  out  and  talk  to 
these  brash  Pacific  hamlets. 


BACK  FROM  THE  SOUTH  POLE 

THE  first  survivors  of  the  recent  ill-fated 
Shackleton  expedition  to  the  south  pole 
have  lately  reached  London,  and  their  im- 
pressions on  being  launched  into  the  midst 
of  a  great  country  at  war,  after  more  than 
two  years  of  absence  in  a  land  where  no 
news  penetrated  and  time  stood  s,till,  have 
been  sufficiently  startling  to  be  reprinted 
in  many  an  English  paper.  From  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  are  culled  a  few  notes  from 
an  interview  with  George  Marston,  one  of 
these  survivors.  To  him,  reaching  London 
after  such  an  absence,  he  world  seemed  to 
have  gone  mad;  humanity  seemed  turned 
topsyturvy.  He  sketches  in  his  first  impres- 
sions on  reaching  England  with  a  masterly 
effectiveness,  as  he  remarks: 

At  last  we  are  steaming  up  the  Thames 
— not,  as  we  had  dreamed  of  doing,  in  our 
own  vessel,  bringing  back  the  fruits  of  two 
years'  endeavor, .  but  in  a  huge  iron  ship 
crammed  with  frozen  meat,  a  minute  con- 
tribution to  the  appetite  of  a  nation. 

We  sail  in  a  world  of  darkness  and 
silence,  past  spots  where  we  know  busy 
towns  exist.  We  are  challenged,  exam- 
ined, and  passed  by  pugnacious,  self-con- 
fident small  craft.  We  enter  doeks  in 
silence  and  darkness,  and  overhead  the 
beams  of  seareh-Iighl  s  make  ever-changing 
patterns  of  light. 


When  you  have 
brushed  your 
teeth — 

Your  mouth-toilette  is 
only  one-half  complete. 
The  other,  and  more  im- 
portant half,  is 

To  clean 
the  mouth — 

To  clean  the  mouth  thoroughly 
-to  keep  it  in  such  a  healthy 
condition   that   disease    germs 
cannot  thrive  in  it — use 


Dioxo 


(«  teaspoon  f'ul  in  a  quarter  glass  of  water) 

morning  and  evening,  as  a 
mouth  wash.  This  is  the  best 
possible  preventive  of  colds,  sore 
throat  and  La  Grippe — so  com- 
mon at  this  season  of 
the  year,  all  of  which 
originate  in  the 
mouth. 


Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


Dioxo  £en 


"WOOL'S    n:   habm.cS 
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Consider  This  Certain  and  Positive  Proof 
of  Saxon  "Six"  Supremacy 


st  us  dispense  with  fine 
phrases  and  seek  facts. 

Dr  facts  alone  form  a  sta- 
ble basis  upon  which  to 
adjudge  motor  car  values. 

rst  of  all  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  the  Saxon  "Six" 
motor. 

>mpare  it  with  the  car  of 
less  than  six  cylinders 
that  stands  highest  in 
your  estimation. 

lough  that  "less-than-six" 
may  be  developed  to  the 
full  limit  of  its  possibili- 
ties you  still  will  find 
lapses  between  its  power 
impulses. 

"iese  lapses  you  know 
produce  the  vibration 
and  friction  that  are  the 
bane  of  motor  life.  And 
they  exert  considerable 
injurious  effect  upon  the 
parts,  too. 

sar-shifting  oecomes 
more  and  more  frequently 
a  necessity.  Accelera- 
tion slows  up  and  pulling 
power  lessens. 


Finally  we  see  them  re- 
vealed in  growing  repair 
and  replacement  bills. 
And  shortly  the  car  has 
reached  the  end  of  its 
usefulness  long  before  it 
should. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
Saxon  motor,  with  its  six 
cylinders,  develops  a  con- 
tinuous flow  of  power. 
Vibration  has  been 
reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Uniform  torque,  the  am- 
bition of  all  motor  de- 
signers, is  attained. 

Take  for  example  a  certain 
well-known  car  of  less 
than  six  cylinders,  tested 
under  the  same  prevail- 
ing conditions  as  Saxon 
oix. 


At  a  speed  of  20  miles  per 
hour,  the  Saxon  "Six" 
motor  developed  98% 
more  impulses  per  min- 


ute   than    did   the   "less- 
than-six." 

This  98%  greater  percent- 
age of  impulses  is  vitally 
significant. 

And  its  significance  is  con- 
cretely expressed  in  the 
fact  that  when  this  "less- 
than-six"  and  Saxon  "Six" 
were  tested  for  accelera- 
tion, Saxon  "Six"  revealed 
22%  faster  pick-up.  * 

Nor  is  it  in  acceleration 
alone  that  this  smoother 
power- flow  gives  the  ad- 
vantage  to   Saxon  "Six." 

In  every  phase  of  perform- 
ance Saxon  "Six"  must 
be  considered  supreme 
among  cars  costing  less 
than  $1200. 

Under  the  most  drastic  and 
gruelling    conditions    of 


ft 


SAXON  SIX 

A  BIG  TOURING  CAR  FOR  5  PEOPLE 

SAXON   MOTOR  CAR  CORPORATION,   DETROIT 


public  and   private  tests 
it  has  earned  top  place. 

Probaoly  you  may  never 
feel  the  inclination  or 
necessity  to  call  upon 
Saxon  "Six"  to  the  full 
limit  of  its  speed  and 
power. 

Nevertheless  it  is  re-assur- 
ing to  know  that  should 
the  time  come  you  have 
the  extra  speed  and 
power  at  your  command. 

On  the  other  hand,  you 
will  probably  delight 
many  times  a  day  in  the 
pick-up  of  Saxon  Six  and 
in  its  greater  flexibility, 
which  relieves  you  of 
gear-shifting  to  an  amaz- 
ing extent. 

Saxon  "Six"  is  $865;  "Six" 
Sedan,  $1250;  "Four" 
Roadster,  $495;  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit.  Canadian  prices: 
"Six"  Touring  Car,  $  I  175; 
"Six"  Sedan,  $1675; 
"Four"  Roadster,  $665. 
Price  of  special  export 
models,  "Six,"  $915; 
"Four,"  $495;  f.  o.  b. 
Detroit.  (922) 
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Two  years  ago  we  had  left  home  to 
follow  the  white  trail  of  the  frozen  south, 
to  add  our  tiny  efforts  to  the  work  which 
began  with  life  on  earth  and  is  still  unfin- 
ished. We  left  London  when  the  declara- 
tion of  war  by  England  was  imminent. 
On  leaving  our  last  port  of  call  in  South 
Georgia,  we  heard  of  Belgium's  fall,  of  the 
invaders'  sweep  on  Paris,  and  of  their  final 
check.  The  Battle  of  the  Marne  had  been 
fought.     And  there  for  us  the  curtain  fell. 

The  white  lands  of  the  south  claimed 
us,  but  nature  brought  our  plans  to  nought. 
With  our  ship  crusht,  our  gear  scattered, 
we  eventually  reached  land  in  our  boats 
with  a  minute  supply  of  food,  there  to  lie 
in  wet  discomfort  for  four  and  a  half 
months.  Getting  into  touch  once  more 
with  the  outer  world,  our  senses  were 
stunned  by  the  amazing  facts  we  were 
called  upon  to  accept.  To  us  the  world 
seemed  mad,  and  we  its  only  sane  members. 

While  news  of  the  daily  happenings  of  the 
war  was  being  carried  to  all  corners  of  the 
earth  by  every  means  known  to  science  or 
by  the  efforts  of  the  humble  runners  of  the 
outposts  of  civilization,  we  were  perhaps 
the  only  human  beings  who  were  in  total 
ignorance  of  the  happenings  of  those  two 
years.  We  had  lived  the  life  of  primitive 
man,  battling  with  nature  for  existence. 

Politics  and  the  innumerable  small 
worries  of  civilization  were  for  us  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  fact  that  nations  were 
fighting  for  their  very  existence  was  a  mere 
shadowy  thought.  Our  struggle  with  na- 
ture had  readjusted  our  minds  to  the  nar- 
row outlook  of  our  forefathers.  While 
civilization  had  been  led  step  by  step  to 
accept  as  natural  every-day  occurrences 
the  events  of  the  most  bitter  war  in  the 
world's  history,  our  speculations  had 
narrowed. 

Everything  seemed  new  and  unworldly 
to  them,  he  continues.  Even  the  adver- 
tising pages  of  the  newspapers,  as  familiar 
as  their  own  breakfast-plates  at  home, 
seemed  to  come  from  another  time  and 
clime.  While  they  suggested  at  first 
glance  nothing  which  might  have  occurred 
to  break  the  even  placidity  of  every-day 
life,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  life  not  of  the 
kind  to  which  they  remembered  them- 
selves as  being  formerly  accustomed.  He 
adds: 

From  the  gloomy  tale  of  the  pessimist 
to  the  jaunty  tale  of  the  fatuous  optimist; 
from  the  terrible  array  of  facts  and  figures 
to  the  irrepressible  humor  from  the  very 
trenches  themselves — all  appeared  some- 
how inconsistent.  And  during  our  un- 
avoidably slow  return  many  were  the 
eager  inquiries  we  made  of  chance  acquain- 
tances from  home  and  many  were  the 
conflicting  reports  we  received. 

Perhaps  not  until  entering  the  London 
docks  in  silence  and  darkness — fascinated 
by  the  search-lights  as  they  swept  across 
the  sky,  peering  behind  every  little  cloud 
for  lurking  danger — did  we  realize  that  war 
was  a  reality,  that  the  very  clouds  them- 
selves must  now  be  regarded  as  a  possible 
menace. 

The  depth  of  the  change  in  the  life  of 
London  dawned  on  us  gradually.  Day  by 
day  small,  unfamiliar  incidents  multiplied 
until  we  felt  strangers  in  our  own  home. 
By  day  the  streets  present  more  or  less 
their  old  aspect,  but  the  stream  of  traffic 
is  thinned  and  the  discarded  hansoms  and 


four-wheelers  have  come  back.  Women 
have  got  the  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do  and  nobly  they  have  responded.  We 
are  filled  with  admiration  for  their  obvious 
capability. 

The  armed  guards  on  our  railways  and 
docks;  the  warnings  to  the  public  in  rail- 
way-carriages; the  convalescent  soldiers  in 
the  street;  the  search-lights  which  scan  the 
sky;  and  the  cheerful  way  in  which  dark, 
clear  nights  are  spoken  of  as  "good  Zep 
weather" — all  combine  to  overpower  the 
home-comer  with  strangeness.  The  cheer- 
ful willingness  of  the  people  to  bear  greater 
and  greater  burdens,  to  sacrifice,  one  after 
another,  treasured  privileges,  is  wonderful 
when  viewed  from  our  perspective.  The 
stress  of  the  past  two  years  is,  we  feel, 
responsible  for  the  air  of  increased  con- 
sideration everywhere  in  evidence.  People 
seem  now  to  have  a  bond  of  friendship 
arising  from  a  common  cause. 


"TORPEDOED  WITHOUT  WARNING" 

WHAT  happens  when  a  great  liner, 
on  her  maiden  voyage,  hits  an  ice- 
berg and  sinks  in  half  an  hour  was  learned 
by  the  public  when  the  Titanic  went  dowrn, 
in  1912,  and  the  details  were  received  in 
unparalleled  horror.  Now,  what  happens 
when  a  liner,  bound  for  a  British  port  and 
loaded  with  contraband,  is  torpedoed  with- 
out warning  has  become  known  through  the 
tales  of  survivors  of  the  steamer  Laconia, 
recently  submarined  off  the  Irish  coast. 
How  the  vessel  slowly  settled,  hoAv  the 
passengers  were  hastily  bundled  into  open 
boats,  where  they  floated  for  hours  so 
exposed  to  the  weather  that  three  of  them 
are  known  to  have  died,  is  the  burthen  of 
all  narratives  received  after  the  life-boats 
began  to  make  land. 

Particularly  heartrending  are  two  in- 
stances retold  by  survivors  concerning  the 
deaths  of  three  passengers  who  succumbed 
to  exposure  in  open  boats.  Mrs.  Mary 
Hoy  and  her  daughter,  of  Chicago,  were 
in  their  rooms  in  light  apparel  when  the 
steamer  was  hit,  but  rushed  immediately 
to  the  deck.  The  life-boat  in  which  they 
were  put  soon  became  half  filled  with  icy 
water,  and  shock  proved  too  much  for  the 
elder  woman.  In  the  New  York  Tribune 
the  account  continues  in  the  words  of  a 
survivor : 

"Mrs.  Hoy  died  in  the  arms  of  her 
daughter.  Her  body  slipt  off  into  the 
sea  out  of  her  daughter's  weakened  arms. 
The  heart-broken  daughter  succumbed  a 
few  minutes  afterward,  and  her  body  fell 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  as  we  were  tossed 
by  the  huge  waves. 

"In  icy  water  up  to  her  knees  for  two 
hours,  the  daughter  all  the  time  bravely 
supported  her  aged  mother,  uttering  words 
of  encouragement  It)  her.  From  the  start 
both  were  violently  seasick,  which,  coupled 
with  the  cold  and  exposure,  gradually  wore 
down  their  strength.  They  were  brave 
women. 

"The  first  to  die  in  our  boat  was  W. 
Irvine  Robinson,  of  Toronto.  After  his 
body  had  been  consigned  to  the  sea  we 
tossed    about   for   an    hour,    getting   more 


That  Yearning  for 

the  Right  Pipe 

Tobacco 

When  you  see  a  man  fill  his  pipe  from  a  tin 
or  package  of  unfamiliar  color  or  design,  do 
you  wonder  if  he  has  found  the  right  tobacco? 

Are  you  convinced  that  some  men  enjoy 
their  pipes  more  than  you  do  yours  ? 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
tobacco  on  the  market  that  you  might  like 
better  than  the  kind  you  bought  last  time  ? 

You  haven't  "  tried  them  all,"  you  know. 
Unless  you  are  in  the  tobacco  business,  you 
probably  couldn't  guess  within  a  thousand  of 
the  number  of  brands  of  tobacco  manufac- 
tured in  America. 

So  there's  a  big  chance  that  you  are  still 
yearning  for  the  pipe  tobacco  that  is  just  what 
you  like. 

Maybe  it's  Edgeworth. 

We  don't  know,  but  we  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  find  out,  by  sending  you  a 
sample  free,  if  you  will  just  signify  that  you 
are  willing  to  try  it. 

Your  name  and  address 
on  a  post  card,  together 
with  the  name  and  address 
of  a  tobacco  store  you 
sometimes  patronize,  will 
bring  you  a  generous  sam- 
ple of  Edgeworth  Smoking 
Tobacco,  free  and  post- 
paid. 

Edgeworth  is  put 
up  in  Plug  Slice  and 
Ready- Rubbed.  The 
two  differ  only  in 
form  —  they  are  the 
same  tobacco. 
Edgeworth  is 
worked  up  from 
the  properly 
aged  tobacco 
leaf,  put  through 
a  drying  and 
"ordering"  proc- 
ess and  under  enormous  pressure  made  into 
flat  cakes  or  plugs.  These  plugs  are  then 
placed  under  keen,  thin  blades  that  slice  them 
into  oblong  slices.  In  this  form  they  are  sold 
as  Plug  Slice.  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  comes  to 
you  wrapped  in  gold  foil,  in  flat  blue  tins,  and 
the  one-to-a-pipeful  slices  are  prepared  for 
the  pipe  by  rubbing  the  slice  in  the  hand  until 
it  is  broken  into  small  bits. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  ready  for  the 
pipe — rubbed  up  in  special  machines  before 
packing. 

You  may  sample  either  the  Plug  Slice  or 
the  Ready-Rubbed,  and  if  you  wish  to  try 
both,  we  will  send  both,  free  and  postpaid. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Edgeworth,  you  will 
never  have  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

When  we  start  to  describe  its  mellowness, 
or  its  flavors,  our  words  have  a  more  or  less 
empty  sound  and  we  prefer  simply  to  invite 
you  to  try  it. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  are  ioc  for  pocket  size  tin,  25c  and 
50c.  for  large  tins,  Si. 00  for  humidor  tin. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c.  25c,  50c  and 
Si. 00.  It  is  on  sale  practically  everywhere. 
Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  cap.  supply. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  sam- 
ples, write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South 
21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — It  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at 
same  price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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Any  type  of  building  involves  two  items 
of  expense; — material  and  labor.  Hy-Rib 
effects  savings  in  both. 

Hy-Rib  is  a  steel-meshed  sheathing  with 
deep  stiffening  ribs.  Its  use  eliminates  forms, 
studs,  stiffening  channels  and  all  special 
equipment.  Labor  cost,  too,  is  lowered,  for 
the  operation  is  simplicity  itself.  The  easily 
handled  sheets  are  quickly  set  in  place  and 
the  concrete  or  plaster  applied. 
j..^*  reducing  labor  and  material  cost, 
H  \  -RIB  provides  a  better  building.  Unnec- 
essary weight  is  eliminated,  valuable  floor 
space|  saved.  Such  a  building,  being  per- 
manent and  fireproof,  is  more  valuable  from 
a  sales  and  rental  viewpoint. 

HY-RIB  is  used  inside  for  partitions, 
Hoor^  ceilings,  etc.— outside  for  roofs,  sid- 
ings stucco  work,  etc.  Suitable  for  the 
smallest  residence  or  the  largest  factory. 
Hy-Rib  Products  also  include  Rib  Lath 
Diamond  Lath,  Channels,  Studs,  Corner 
Beads,  Base  Screeds,  etc. 

Valuable  Hy-Rib  Handbook  sent  free 
to  prospective  builders 

•  TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in.  Principal  Cities 

Kahn  Building  Producti  ,» 
modem  permanent  construc- 
tion cover  Reinforced  Con- 
crete in  all  its  phases;  Steel 
Window  Sash  of  every  tvpe; 
Metal  Lath  for  plaster  and 
Pressed  Steeljeisls 
and  studs.  All  Steel  Build- 
ings "j  panel  units,  etc. 


▲ 


verybody's  Flower  Garden 


ilams  practically  all  of  the  materials  and  methods  at  the 
losalof  the  amateur  to-day.  and  shows  how  to  have  a 
utrful  garden  at  the  least  expense  and  labor.  Deals  with 
is,  lawns,  carnations,  pinks,  .dahlias,-! 

ct  friends  and  pests,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  other  thines. 
illustrated  with  designs,  diagrams,  and  half-tones 
pages,  cloth.  75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

IK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


rhe 


■ 
ik  pub- 

■n    the 
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ill- page 


ROSE  BOOK 


V>H 


Rose 


book] 


A  beautiful  all-year-round  guide  for  the  lover 
>>r  grower  of  Roses.    By  H.  H.  Thomas,  assisted 

In  Mr.  Walter  Easlea. 

How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Roses 


^SS* 


in  general — -sit- 
<.il  -  planting    prun- 
ing-    budding  —  layering  — 
grafting—  seed  —  c  u  1 1  ingt- — 

•     :•  I 

"'.  •       t,,r     the 
Ro  i  I,,  dgi       Ro  e 

■■■'        ill  I''.   ,      foi  '"  ...  - 


rUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


pillars,  etc. —  Rose-growing  for 
exhibition  —  feeding    k.. 
training     planting       talc  I  ng  - 

from     eed      top    h 
ii>k    -trail     pi  an  1 1  n«     list  of 
varieties    tor    variou     pui 

Price   $2.00   net;    by    mail,    $2.16 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


and  more  water  until  the  gunwales  were 
almost  level  with  the  sea. 

'Then  Mr.  Ivatt,  who  was  not  physically 
.  strong,  succumbed  in  the  arms  of  his 
fiancee,  who  was  close  beside  him,  trying 
in  vain  to  keep  him  warm  by  throwing 
her  wealth  of  hair  about  his  neck.  Even 
after  he  died  she  refused  to  give  him  up, 
and  altho  the  additional  weight  made  the 
situation  more  dangerous  for  us  all  we 
yielded  to  her  pitiful  pleading  and  allowed 
her  to  keep  the  body.  It  was  taken 
aboard  the  rescuing  patrol,  from  which  it 
was  buried.  The  burial  aboard  the  patrol, 
at  which  I  officiated,  was  a  solemn  and 
memorable  ceremony. 

"The  Hoys  were  the  next  to  pass  away 
after  Mr.  Ivatt.  Then  a  fireman  died, 
and  later  two  others  of  the  crew  who  were 
too  thinly  clad  to  resist  exposure.  Al- 
together we  were  in  the  boat  ten  hours. 
We  were  rescued  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning." 

The  Laconia  was  torpedoed  at  about  ten 
thirty  in  the  evening,  after  a  search-light 
had  suddenly  been  flashed  on  her  stern 
by  the  roving  submarine,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  vessel.  In 
the  New  York  Times  a  vividly  pictorial 
account  is  given  of  the  scenes  which  at- 
tended the  sinking,  and  we  read  : 

The  last  dinner  of  the  voyage  was  over 
and  some  of  the  women  had  already  turned 
in  and  were  actually  in  bed.  In  the 
smoke-room  men  were  playing  auction 
bridge.  Half  a  dozen  children  were  romp- 
ing in  the  saloon.  The  Laconia  was  show- 
ing no  lights  and  keeping  a  sharp  lookout. 

Immediately  following  a  glimpse  of  un- 
interrupted moonlight  at  about  9:lf> 
o'clock  the  first  torpedo  crashed  into  the 
liner,  hitting  her  well  aft.  There  was  no 
sign  of  the  attacker  and  nobody  even  saw 
Hit-  shark-fin  wake  of  the  torpedo  on  its 
journey.  The  ship  shivered  under  the 
blow.  Everybody  felt  it  and  knew  what 
had  happened,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  panic  on  board. 

Captain  Jrvine  instantly  ordered  the 
turning  on  of  every  light  in  the  ship,  and 
in  half  a  dozen  seconds  the  vessel  was 
a  blaze  with  elect  ricity.  The  familiar  boat- 
tlrill,  practised  zealously  every  day  by  all 
on  board,  was  repeated  all  over  again  as  if 
it  were  a  drill  and  no  more.  All  the  boats, 
fully  equipped  and  provisioned,  went 
swung  out.  As  the  ship  began  to  sett  If 
down,  the  women  and  children  were  taken 
off  first,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers 
followed. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  shTp  had 
been  struck  she  had  listed  heavily  to 
starboard.  Then,  as  the  water-tight  bulk- 
heads on  the  port,  side  began  to  fill,  she 
slowly  righted  herself  and  lay  on  an  even 
keel  once  more. 

The  Laconia  was  sinking,  but  so  slowly 
that  the  murderous  T-boat,  watching  near 
by,  bobbed  up  again  close  alongside  and  let 
fly  another  torpedo.  Far  amidships  it 
crashed  into  I  he  engine-room,  and  that  was 
the  end  Of  the  Laconia. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Waring,  of  New  York, 
was  in  an  officer's  stateroom  when  the  ves- 
sel was  hit,  and  realizing  tho  peril  in  which 

they  were,  he  rushed  at  once  to  put  on  a  life- 
preserver.  After  adjusting  if,  \e  proceeded 
to  the  deck.      We  read  then  in   his  words: 

"I    went,   t<>  Lifeboal  '.»,  which  was  the 
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boat  allotted  to  [mo  during  boat  -  drill. 
There  was  some  confusion  owing  to  a  num- 
ber of  electric  lights  having  been  extin- 
guished* by  the  explosion,  but  on  the  whole 
the  passengers  were  calm  and  collected. 
When  the  men  passengers  wero  getting  into 
the  boat  they  were  told  not  to,  as  there 
were  women  standing  by.  The  women  and 
their  friend,  a  young  man,  were  got  into 
the  boat  at  once.  I  and  others  followed 
them.  The  boat  was  then  lowered  away, 
but  the  tackles  jammed  and  left  it  hanging 
at  a  very  dangerous  angle.  Dr.  Kennedy 
cut  the  rope  and  it  went  safely  into  the 
water.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  in  Life- 
boat 7.  It  was  in  danger  of  fouling  our 
boat.  Dr.  Kennedy  again  saved  the  situa- 
tion by  swinging  a  rope  aside,  and  Life-boat 
7  was  launched  safely." 

Father  Waring  added  that  one  accident 
occurred  by  which  a  boat  got  smashed  in 
and  some  of  those  in  her  must  have  been 
severely  injured  or  killed.  The  night  was 
very  dark,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for 
him  to  see  what  was  taking  place  all  around 
him,  but  he  did  see  the  ship  struck  by  a 
second  torpedo,  which  soon  made  it  apparent 
that  the  Laconia,  had  no  chance  of  floating, 
and  she  disappeared  stern  first.  The  boats 
kept  pretty  well  together,  but  some  fell  in 
with  patrol-boats  before  others. 

Sewell  H.  Gregory,  an  English  saloon- 
passenger,  said  that  altho  darkness  had  set 
in  when  the  ship  was  struck,  perfect  order 
was  maintained  aboard. 

"I  was  in  the  lounge  at  the  time,"  he 
said,  "and  with  many  other  passengers 
made  my  way  to  the  boat-deck.  When 
the  torpedo  struck  the  ship  she  took  a  list 
to  starboard,  then  righted  herself,  and  all 
the  boats  were  got  out.  The  officers  were 
splendid.  When  the  boats  were  clear  of 
the  ship  we  heard  the  explosion  of  a  second 
torpedo.  I  distinctly  saw  the  vessel  list 
over.  Almost  half  an  hour  elapsed  between 
the  first  and  second  explosions,  It  was  the 
second  that  settled  the  fate  of  the  Laconia, 
and  she  sank  by  the  head.  After  being  in 
the  boat  for  six  hours  we  were  picked  up 
by  a  patrol-boat." 

Mrs.  Mills,  of  Toronto,  who  was  a  saloon- 
passenger,  said  her  experience  was  a  terrible 
one,  but  the  way  the  officers  and  crew 
behaved  was  most  admirable.  At  Mrs. 
Mills's  remark,  a  man  present  said:  "Yes, 
and  take  it  from  me  none  aboard  were 
more  splendid  than  the  ladies.  They  set 
an  example  to  all  of  us."  Mrs.  Mills 
laughingly  commented:  '"The  ladies  were 
good.  We  were  all  in'  the  dining-room  and 
knew  instantly  what  had  happened."  They 
had  had  boat-drills  aboard  several  times  and 
knew  perfectly  well  what  to  do. 

From  another  passenger,  J.  F.  Fother- 
ingham,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  we  learn: 

"I  happened  to  be  in  the  smoke-room  at 
the  time  playing  cards  with  a  few  friends. 
I  immediately  went  on  deck  and  Was  taken 
by  an  officer  to  a  boat  in  which  were 
twenty-one  others.  The  boat  was  let 
down  too  quickly,  and  I  called  out  to  those 
aboard,  but  they  continued  to  lower  ns 
down  rapidly,  with  the  result  thai  the  side 
of  our  boat  came  in  contact  with  the  La- 
conia, and  four  or  five  feet  of  our  little  craft 
was  broken  in. 

"When  we  reached  the  water  the  sea 
came  in  over  the  gunwale,  but  I  got  an  oar 
and  pushed  off  about  six  feel.  We  wen 
then  able  to  use  the  oars,  but  w<  were  full 
of  water.  All  the  other  life-boats  were  able 
to  use  their  lights,  but,  tho  we  tried  several 


Residence,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 


Hunter  £=  Bell,  Architects 


A  "FISKLOCK"  BRICK  BUNGALOW 


1.  Will  save  you  money 

2.  Is  a  fireproof  house 

3.  Is  a  stronger  house 


4.  Is  a  damp  proof  house 

5.  Is  a  permanent  home 

6.  Is  the  best  investment 


"Fisklock"-"Tapestry"  Brick  is 
the  best  and,  owing  to  the  low 
cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, is  the  most  economical 
of  all  building  materials. 

It  provides  an  eight  inch  wall 
with  a  two  inch  air  space. 

It  is  stronger  than  solid  brick, 
and  has  all  the  advantages  of 
solid  brick  but  none  of 
its  disadvantages. 


golden  buffs,  and  has  been  used 
successfully  in  almost  every 
type  of  building. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  "FlSKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY" 
Brick  and"TAPESTRY"BRiCK- 
WORK,  mailed  upon  request. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
1955  Arena  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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It  has  all  the  beauty, 
permanence  and  low 
cost  of  up-keep  of  solid 
"Tapestry"  Brick  with 
better  insulating  quali- 
ties than  any  other  ma- 
terial. 

"Fisklock"  is  made  in  a 
wide   range  of  reds    and 
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OPEN     VERTICAL 
AIRSPACE 


APPLIED     DIRECTLY 
TO    THE     WALL 


INTERLOCK      AND 
MOISTURE     CHECK 


•JORIZONTAL' 
AIRSPACE,  GIVING 
INSULATION     M 
HEAT  COLD     AND 

Ml 


CILLED 
KIT*      • 
PREPARATORY     TO 

£    NEXT 


F  s  SHED      E>- 

OF  WALL.  T~f  rAct 
Or  EACH  UNIT  IS  OF 
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"FISKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY"  BRICK 

HARDONCOURT-FISKE    PATENTS 


There's, 

something 
about  it 
youll  like- 


>4 


pound 

5°* 


Write  for  JVew^Ingine"Book 


M 


Don't  Decide 


\ 


MM    Herbert 

Tareyton 

London ■ 

Smoldnd  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Folk.  Tobacco  Co.  56\Vest45^St  AWfo*. 


Definitely  %*\*e  {OT 

t  your  boat  until  you  have 
'  read  the  new  L-A  Kngint 
Book—new—just  off  the  press. 
It  fairly  bristles  with  valuable  sug- 
[  gestions  and  interesting  engine  infor- 

t motion.  This  new  L-A  Ln>rine  Book  doocribm 
and  depicts  in  detail  the  complete  line  of  L-A 
inboard  and  outboard  motors  for  launches 
row-boat.*,  woric-l  It  provide?  you 

with  complete  particulars  covering'  our 


.30  Days'  Trial  Pla^ 

Lockwood  -  A*h  MotorCo. 

1455  Horton  Avenu* 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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The  New  Oliver  Nine 


How  We  Will  Save  American 
Business  Millions  of  Dollars 

The  New  Plans  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

This  is  a  proposal  to  sell  new  Oliver  Typewriters  for  half  what  they  used  to  cost.  New 
machines  of  our  latest  model— Oliver  Nine.  That  without  altering  the  value  one  penny.  All 
by  ending  a  monstrous  selling  cost.     If  that  interests  you,  we  claim  a  few  minutes'  attention. 


^17E  now  propose  to  revolutionize  the 
^  »   typewriter  business. 

This  is  the  time  when  American  indus- 
tries must  prepare  for  the  end  of  the  war. 
New  economic  adjustments  are  inevitable. 

So  we  announce  here  what  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  Company  proposes  to  do. 

Henceforth  there  will  be  no  expensive 
sales  force  of  15,000  salesmen  and  agents. 
No  high  office  rents  in  50  cities.  Xo  idle 
stocks. 


PRICES  CUT  IN  TWO 


By  eliminating  these  terrific  and  mount- 
ing expenses,  we  will  reduce  the  price  of 
the  Oliver  Nine  from  the  standard  level  of 
$100  to  $49. 

This  means  that  you  will  save  $51   per 
machine.      This   plan,    were   it   to   become- 
universal,   would    save   all   who   buy   type- 
writers over  $100,000,000  a  year. 

This  is  not  philanthropy  on  our  part. 
While  our  plan  saves  you  much,  it  also 
saves  for  us. 

There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  in  the 
whole  realm  of  business  than  our  old  ways 
of  selling  typewriters.  Who  wants  to  con- 
tinue them?  Wouldn't  you  rather  pocket 
5  1  per  cent  for  yourself  ? 


THE  SITUATION 


On  each  Oliver  Typewriter  for  which  the 
usor  paid  $100,   more   than  half  has  been 


spent  for  salaries,  traveling  expenses,  and 
commissions  to  an  army  of  salesmen  and 
agents. 

Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
maintaining  expensive  branch  houses  and 
show  rooms  in  many  cities. 

Our  new  plan,  now  saves  all  this  useless 
waste  and  brings  the  typewriter  business 
down  to  a  rock  bottom  basis. 


NEW  CONDITIONS 


Up  to  now  it  has  cost  manufacturers  a 
great  deal  to  educate  people  to  universal 
typewriting.  But  that  period  is  past.  Large, 
expensive  sales  forces  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  time  has  come  when  everybody  may 
use  a  typewriter — not  merely  experts. 

The  growth  of  the  Oliver  business  and 
the  greater  use  of  typewriters  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  revolt  from  old  methods. 


BUSINESS  MUST  HEED 


You  have  read  of  after-war  industrial 
conditions.  You  have  probably  read  the 
warnings  of  such  men  as  Judge  Gary  of  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and  President 
Yanderlip  of  the  National  City  Bank,  that 
American  business  must  reach  new  planes 
of  efficiency. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  more 
prosperous  today  than  ever  before  —  the 
present  Oliver  Nine  is  the  most  popular 
model  ever  made.  So  we  propose  to  make 
this  change  at  the  height  of  our  success. 

Our  new  plan,  we  know,  will  win.  People 
are  prepared  for  new  economic  adjustments. 
Thousand-  will  welcome  this  announcement. 


It  heralds  a  standard  typewriter  at  a  price 
never  before  possible. 


WHO  CAN  RESIST? 


Now  note  this  fact  carefully.  We  offer 
the  very  same  Oliver  Nine  —  the  latest 
model  —  brand  new  —  full  standard  equip- 
ment—for $49,  the  exact  one  which  was 
$100  until  this  advertisement.  Every 
Oliver  Typewriter  is  fully  guaranteed. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a 
new,  standard  $100  typewriter  has  been 
offered  for  $49.  We  do  not  offer  a  substi- 
tute machine — cheaper,  different,  or  rebuilt. 
Only  new  Oliver  Nines,  direct  from  the 
factory  to  you. 

You  may  have  one  of  these  Oliver  Nines 
for  inspection  without  paying  a  cent.  You 
decide  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or 
your  home.  There  will  be  no  forceful 
salesman  —  working  for  a  commission  —  to 
influence  you. 

Then  you  may  take  advantage  of  our 
monthly  payment  plan  amounting  to  10 
cents  a  day. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 


Now,  we  ask  you,  is  the  old  sales  plan 
necessary?  Must  we  turn  over  to  salesmen 
more  than  half  of  what  you  pay?  Must 
we  continue,  at  your  cost,  all  of  the  un- 
necessary expenses?  Or  would  you  rather 
have  us  save  $51  and  give  the  whole  saving 
to  you? 

Read  all  of  the  details  on  the  opposite 
page.  Then  order  an  Oliver  Nine  for  free 
trial  or  send  for  our  startling  book,  entitled 
"The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters  —  The 
Reason  and  The  Remedy."  Mail  the 
coupon. 


a* 


Famous  the  World  Over 
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Goo 


Was  $100  -Now  $49 


A  $2,000,000GuaranteeThat 


This  $49  Typewriter  Was  $100 

The  Sales  Policy  Alone  Is  Changed— Not  the  Machine 

The  Oliver  Nine — the  latest  and  best  model — will  be  sent  direct  from  the  factory  to  you  upon 
approval.  Five  days'  free  trial.  No  money  down — no  C.  O.  D.  No  salesmen  to  influence 
you.      Be  your  own  salesman  and  save  $51.      Over  a  year  to  pay.      Mail  the  coupon  now. 


THE  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  gives 
this  guarantee;   the   Oliver   Nine   we 
now  sell  direct  is  the  exact   machine 
— our  latest  and  best   model  —  which  until 
this  advertisement  was  $100. 

This  announcement  deals  only  with  a 
change  in  sales  policy. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  is  at 
the  height  of  its  success.  With  its  huge 
financial  resources  it  has  determined  to 
place  the  typewriter  industry  on  a  different 
basis.  This,  you  admit,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  economic  trend  of  the  times. 

For  $49,  whether  you  buy  one  Oliver 
Nine  or  one  hundred,  you  receive  the  exact 
machine  which  was  $100,  fully  guaranteed. 


THE  LATEST  MODEL 


This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  de- 
velopment. It  is  the  finest,  the  costliest, 
the  most  successful  model  that  we  have 
ever  built. 

More  than  that,  it  is  the  best  typewriter, 
in  fifty  ways,  that  anybody  ever  turned  out. 
•If  any  typewriter  in  the  world  is  worth 
$100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine. 

It  is  the  same  commercial  machine  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  Mont- 
gomery Ward  &  Co.,  the  National  Biscuit 
Company,   the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 


other  leading  businesses. 
in  daily  use. 


Over  600,000  are 


SIMPLIFIED  SELLING 


Our  new  plan  is  extremely  simple.  It 
is  in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  the  times. 

It  makes  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to 
deal  direct  with  the  producer. 

You  may  order  from  this  advertisement 
by  using  the  coupon  below. 

We  don't  ask  a  penny  down  on  deposit — 
no  C.  O.  D. 

When  the  typewriter  arrives,  put  it  to 
every  test — use  it  as  you  would  your  own. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it,  you  have  more 
than  a  year  to  pay  for  it.  Our  terms  are 
$3.00  per  month. 

Or  if  you  wish  additional  information, 
write  us  or  send  your  address  on  this  cou- 
pon for  our  proposition  in  detail.  We  im- 
mediately mail  you  our  de  luxe  catalog  and 
all  information  which  you  would  otherwise 
obtain  from  a  typewriter  salesman. 


10  CENTS  A  DAY 


In  making  our  terms  of  $3.00  a  month — 
the  equivalent  of  10  cents  a  day — we  make 
it  possible  for  everyone  to  own  a  typewriter. 
To  own  it  for  50  per  cent  less  than  any 
other  standard  machine. 


To  the  Big  User 


This  announcement  is  of  particular  value  to  you.  Big  users  will  save  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  dollars.  An  absolutely  new  Model  9  Oliver  Typewriter,  fully  guar- 
anteed, at  a  list  price  of  $49,  presents  an  opportunity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  To  save  50  per  cent  is  certainly  interesting  to  any  business  man, 
especially  when  the  value  remains  unaltered.  You  know  the  Oliver.  This  present 
Model  9  is  operated  by  any  stenographer  or  typist,  including  touch  operators. 

We  suggest  to  purchasing  agents  or  buyers  whose  concerns  use  typewriters  in 
quantity  to  get  in  touch  with  us  immediately.  Write  today  for  further  particulars 
relating  to  large  users. 


This  Coupon  Is  Worth  $51 


Regardless  of  price,  do  not  spend  one 
cent  upon  any  typewriter  —  whether  new. 
second  hand  or  rebuilt  —  do  not  even  rent 
a  machine  until  you  have  investigated  thor- 
oughly our  proposition. 

Remember,  we  offer  here  one  of  the  most 
durable,  one  of  the  greatest,  one  of  the 
most  successful  typewriters  ever  built.  If 
anyone  ever  builds  a  better,  it  will  be 
Oliver. 


WHY  PAY  $100? 


Why  now  pay  the  extra  tax  of  S51  when 
you  may  obtain  a  brand  new  Oliver  Nine — 
a  world  favorite — for  $49  ? 

As  a  user,  why  not  revolt?  Just  as  we 
have  revolted  from  frenzied  competition. 

Cut  out  the  frills  and  order  direct  from 
this  advertisement. 

Or  send  for  our  remarkable  book  en- 
titled, "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters  — 
The  Reason  and  The  Remedy."  You  will 
not  be  placed  under  the  slightest  obligation. 

Send  today  for  your  Oliver  Nine  or  for 
further  facts  —  many  of  which  can't  be 
printed  here.  Check  the  coupon  below  and 
mail  today. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Companv 
1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago 

NOTE  CAREFULLY  —  This  coupon 
will  bring  you  either  the  Oliver  Nine 
for  free  trial  or  further  information. 
Check  carefully  which  you  wish. 

^iiiiiiiiiiitimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiiti mi, 

THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
I  1033  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.     | 

I  1    Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Xine  for  five  davs'  = 

E  I — I    free  inspection.     If  I  keep  it.  I  will  pav  E 

E  $40  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  month.     The  title  to  = 

E  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  § 

§     My  shipping  point  is § 

E  This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  f 

E  to  buy.      If   I   choose  to   return   the  Oliver.   I  | 

E  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  E 

E  five  days.  | 

E  I     I    Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  = 

I — I    Mail  me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  = 

E     of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and  The  Remedy,"  | 

I     your  de  luxe  catalogs  and  further  information.  | 

E     Na  "ie i 

i     Street  A  JJress E 

I    Ct'b  ..   Stole I 

TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMii mi iiiiitiimniHiiiiinii Hiiitn Mititn '11111111= 
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The  De  Luxe  Refrigerator 
100%  Efficient-Saves  '/3  on  Ice 
Bills— Properly  Preserves  the  Food 

Here  is  the  handsome,  expertly. built, 
lifetime  refrigerator  that  protects  you  and 
your  family  against  half-spoilt,  unappetiz- 
ing food  and  offensive  odors.  The 
"MONROE"  has  beautiful,  snow-white 
food  compartments,  molded  in  One  Piece 
of  Qenuine  Inch-  Thick  Solid  Porcelain 
Ware,  with  every  corner  rounded.  Not 
a  single  joint,  crack,  or  crevice  to  harbor 
dirt,  germs,  moisture  or  odors.  As  easily 
cleaned,  and  kept  clean,  as  a  china  dish. 

MONROE 

SOLID  PORCELAIN 

REFRIGERATOR 

Brings  an  actual  saving  of  M  on  ice  bills.  Will 
outlast  half  a  dozen  ordinary  refrigerators  and 
wiE  earn  its  price  several  times  over.  Air-tight 
walls  and  doors.  Perfectly  insulated— thoroughly 
locks  out  the  heat.  Patented  automatic  locks 
keep  the  doors  shut  absolutely  tight,  to  there  is  no 
leakage  of  cold  air. 

••  £i°s\°tner  refrif>erator  is  built  like  the  famous 
MONROE."  Found  in  thousands  of  the 
best  homes,  leading  hospitals  and  institutions  where 
clean,  wholesome  food  is  demanded.  It  should 
be  in  your  home. 

Not  sold  m  stores — shipped  direct  from  factory 
freight  prepaid — monthly  payments  if  desired. 

MONROE    REFRIGERATOR   COMPANY 
123  BENSON  ST.,  LOCKLAND,  OHIO 


today  for  i, 

bfiok!  Jt'tt  frer.  Full  of  in- 
teresting facta  r.n  bomeprel  nt/ 
♦■ration    and    preservation 

Shows  bow  to  cut  ice 
bills.  ThIIs  what  to  look  for 
and  what  toCavoid,  b 
a  ret  rigterator. 


DAYS' 

HOME 

TRIAL 


INSYDE  TYRES 


tuner  armom  for  automobile  tires.  Double  mile- 
•ge  Prevent  90  of  all  punctures  and  blowouts. 
Ouickly  applied.  Low  cost.  Jin/  Bales.  Details 
tree.  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  profits.  Act  quick 
^S^can^cce»gorje^_Co^_216  Gnlow  8t.,  Cincinnati    O. 
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•»r  problem  than  <•>■■  price  »f  /a»- 
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I  ry  owner  of  an  au' 
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BOOK  SOI 


Print  MY  OWN 

Uards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Presets.  Lar- 
ger-fig, Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Printfor 
big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  gent.  Write 
Jactorj  Forcatalogne  presses,  TYPE,carde. 
THE   PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MfRIOEN.  CONN. 


times,  we  were  not  able  to  use  ours.  At 
times  the  sea  washed  over  us  almost  up  to 
our  chests.  Every  wave  pitched  us  about. 
It  was  a  horrible  experience. 

"Six  persons  died  in  our  boat  and  one 
member  of  the  crew  threw  himself  over  the 
side,  owing  to  the  awful  tortures  we  were 
enduring.  Three  of  the  dead  were  women. 
A  negro,  after  showing  signs  of  distress,  died 
within  an  hour.  We  had  to  throw  the  body 
overboard  to  lighten  the  weight  of  the  boat. 
The  same  thing  occurred  when  the  others 
died.  But  this  presented  another  diffi- 
culty. In  the  boat  there  were  two  large 
water-tight  compartments,  fore  and  aft,  and 
four  small  ones  in  the  center.  Owing  to 
the  damage  to  our  craft  at  the  start,  those 
in  the  center,  with  no  weight  now  to  keep 
them  down,  were  forced  up,  and  the  water 
rushed  in  on  us. 

"There  was  a  French  lady  in  the  boat 
whose  name  I  think  was  Siklosi.  She  was 
crossing  to  appear  at  the  Ambassador 
Theater  iu  London.  She  was  a  plucky 
little  lady,  but  how  she  Avent  through  what 
she  did  is  marvelous.  Her  cousin,  I  thiuk 
he  was,  who  was  with  us  in  the  boat,  died 
from  exposure,  but  she  did  not  believe  he 
was  dead,  and  got  me  to  place  an  oar  be- 
tween t  he  seats  on  which  we  stretched  him. 
I  knew  he  was  dead,  but  had  not  the  heart 
to  throw  him  overboard. 

"  During  the  night  we  saw  a  ship's  light 
in  quite  near  to  us.  We  shouted  with  all 
our  might,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  At  dawn 
we  saw  a  vessel  far  off  from  us.  We 
shouted  again  and  again,  and  then  1  got  an 
oar  and  tied  a  white  garment  to  it.  They 
sent  up  a  rocket  to  signal  they  had  seen  us. 
We  could  not  have  lasted  another  hah'  hour. 
We  had  been  almost  eight  hours  in  the  boat. 
"The  submarine  gave  not  the  slightest, 
warning.  Her  first  torpedo  struck  us  be- 
hind the  engine-room.  Just  after  we  got 
away  from  the  ship  they  tired  another." 

Dr.  F.  Dunstan  Sargent,  a  missionary 
on  the  way  to  assume  duties  as  a  chaplain 
in  France,  adds  to  the  details  of  the  disaster, 
recounting: 

'Then  were  four  women,  ii. eluding  Mrs. 
Hoy  and  her  daughter,  who  both  died  from 
exposure,  and  had  to  be  thrown  overboard 
in  order  to  lighten  the  weight  in  the  boat. 
It  was  very  sad  and  hurt  us  terribly,  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  if  those  in  the 
boat  were  to  be  saved. 

"Our  trouble  began  when  we  selected  the 
boat  we  did.  We  had  been  told  by  the 
officers  that  if  the  ship  listed  we  were  to  go 
in  the  boats  on  the  side  toward  which  the 
list  was.  We  did  not  notice  any  list  in  the 
Laconia,  and  when  we  were  being  sent  down 
We  found  the  side  of  our  boat  was  being 
crushed     against     the     vessel's     side.     1 

shouted  out  to  those  on  deck,  but  they 
did  not  hear  me,  \'ot  that  there  was  any 
confusion  aboard,  but  the  noise  was  deaf- 
ening, and  it  was  impossible  to  hear  any- 
thing. When  we  were  about  six  feet  from 
the  water  the  men  at  the  ropes  stopt  low- 
ering us,  and  we  shouted  to  them  to  let  us 
down.  A  man  ai  the  fore  davit  suddenly 
let  go,  so  our  boat  plunged  into  the  water 
by  the  head,  with  our  stern  six  feel  in  the 
air.  We  were  nearly  thrown  into  the 
water.  We  again  called  out  to  the  man 
at   the  other  davit    to  lower  away,  and    he 

did  so. 

"Th<  oara  were  tied  up  and  I  freed  some 
of  them  b\  cutting  the  ropes  with  a  pen- 
knife, but  we  then  Ion, id  if,  impossible  fco 
MM    *h<  m,  as  the  boat  Mas  full  of  water 


The  Penalty 
of  Corns 

No  need  now  to  waste 
time  soaking  your  feet 
so  often.  Nor  run  the 
risk  of  paring. 


BLUE-JAY  plasters  have  ended 
millions  of  corns.    This  very 
night   thousands    of   people 
will  say  goodbye  to  painful  corns 
forever.     Touchy  corns  are  need- 
less, even  foolish 

Blue-jay  brings  instant  relief. 
And  in  48  hours  the  average  corn 
is  gone.  Only  a  few  stubborn  ones 
require  a  second  or  third  treat- 
ment. 

A  Blue-jay  plaster,  with  its  heal- 
ing wax,  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  No 
soreness,  no  inconvenience.  The 
pain  is  not  temporarily  eased,  as 
with  paring.  Tnere  is  no  danger, 
as  with  harsh  liquids.  Decide  to 
join  the  happy  crowd  tonight 
which  has  won  freedom  the  Blue- 
Jay  way. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 
Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Blue  =  jay 

Stops  Pain— Ends  Corns 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggist* 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   ,n   „v,  ,,, 
American  home  where  education  -. r r ,1  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


HowLongWillYouLive? 

This  is  a  supremely  important  ques- 
tion, the  answer  to  which  depends,  in 
the  main,  on  your  manner  of  living. 

HOW    TO    LIVE 

&:  iPrA°/eAsorrIrivinVr.?is,1ifer  and  Eugene  Lyman 
I'isk,  M.D.,  of  the  Life  hxtension  Institute,  with 
a.  foreword  by  William  Howard  Taft,  points  out 
the  way  to  rational  living  along  modern  scientific 

lnes',./t.>1S  ^/'n1'  !"",'k  that  wil1  add  Vars  to 
your  life  if  faithfully  foil,, wed.  Buy  it  and  study 
it,  and  your  days  will  be  lung  in  the  land. 


Or.  A. 

of  the    State 
HAS    JUST 


T.  McOormack,   Secretary 
Board    of   Health    of   Kentucky, 
BOUGHT  TWKLVE   COPIES! 


Tn  giving  In-;  order  he  writes:  "Will  you  be  kind 
enough  to  send  twelve  copies  of  your  new  book 
How  to  Live,'  one  to  each  member  of  the  Board? 
'*Su -  -  ,Ev,ery  "'""  ""d  "'""'■'"  in  the  United 
stair*  ivlio  desires  to  be  hciillhy  and  to  live  lone 
should  be  familiar  iviih  its  contents  "  Here  is  an 
expert's  advice.    Can  YOU  afford  to  ignore  it  ? 

12mo,  Cloth.    $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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YOU    men   with 
ideas  of  your  own 
about  your  Easter 
clothes  should  con- 
sult our  local  dealer 
^"in  your  own  city  and 
leave  your  order  K[pw! 

We'll  make  them  as  you 
want  them  and  deliver 
them  when  you  want  them 


You  can  duplicate  a^uit-price  any  place 


•TiU'X'hl-lvr 


iJKZ 


Largest  tailors  in  the  world  of 
GOOD  Madc-to-Ordcr  clothes 
We  manufacture  no  ready  made  clothing 


CHICAGO 


U.S.  A 
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The  Confidence  of  a  Nation 

THE  confidence  of  a  nation  is  not  lightly  entrusted  nor 
long  retained  without  due  reason.  Its  bestowal  is  an  award 
of  merit;  its  secure  possession  is  the  honor  of  honors. 
This  is  the  grand  prize  awarded  the  Continental  Motor,  — the 
lasting  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Year  by  year  more  manufacturers  of  cars  and  trucks  use  the 
Continental  Motor.  Year  by  year  their  motor  vehicles  find  favor 
with  an  increasing  section  of  the  public.  The  number  of  manu- 
facturers has  grown  from  tens  and  twenties  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  of  Continental  owners  has 
increased  from  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  hundreds  of 
thousands.  This  two-fold  confidence— of  the  industry  and  of 
the  public— amply  justifies  Continental's  high  title  of  America's 
Standard  Motor. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit— Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
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CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth.  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Tf-f  p  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  INTUIT 
*  *  *->  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  III  1  ML 
I)  If  III*  how  to  command  it 

WORD* 


..   Contains  8,000  ni/>|]T 
discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  |\Hjrl  1 
,000    Antonyms.      Cloth.    724    pp.  __    ,    __ 
I.Sonet;  postage.  12c.    Funk  &  WaB-  PI   Af"F 
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The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

I  KIT  t  AM  A    T-r-       nrrtLT      n  .r-t  r-i -v  .-.    a    *-^«       ^  -, 


/NT/MATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN   WHO   WILL  DECIDE   THE 

.    ,  D  ...  ,    .  MAKING   OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 

Just  Published       „         1     ,    i>   1  1    1     1 

By   PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIWILL  Just  Published 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forty   Years,"   "The   Royal 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
>;isis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Hei  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 

e  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  though! 

which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  if. 

t  !   sharply  focused    portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 

making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures.         Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OF; 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 
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I  saw  that  the  position  was  most  danger- 
ous and  that  we  ran  great  risk  of  being 
swept  down  by  the  Laconia,  so  gave  orders 
to  the  men  to  push  off  from  the  side  of  the 
vessel.  We  got  clear  and  then  we  became 
separated  from  the  other  boats.  To  add 
to  our  difficulty,  the  man  with  the  electric 
torch  was  swept  overboard  during  the  night, 
so  we  were  left  without  light. 

"During  the  night  I  saw  some  of  the  other 
boats  and  thought  of  swimming  toward 
one  of  them,  but  I  had  seen  one  of  our  men 
swept  overboard.  He  was  a  fine  swimmer, 
but  the  sea  took  him  away  as  if  he  were 
cork.  The  waves  continually  broke  in  on 
us.  Seven  persons  died  in  our  boat.  It 
was  a  frightful  experience  for  the  women, 
and  they  were  absolutely  demoralized  with 
fear,  and  little  wonder,  considering  our 
dreadful  position.  I  am  firmly  of  the 
belief  that  we  could  not  have  kept  afloat 
another  twenty-five  minutes." 

Father  Sargent's  feet  and  hands  are 
considerably  swollen  from  the  exposure. 

We  also  learn  of  a  thrilling  nocturnal 
colloquy  with  an  officer  of  the  submarine, 
after  th,e  vessel  was  on  her  way  down  and 
the  fragile  boats  were  scattered  over  the 
waves.     The  Times  relates: 

All  the  boats  were  well  out  of  range  of 
the  maelstrom  as  she  went  down.  Round 
about  in  the  flickering  moonlight  the  little  ' 
fleet  of  life-boats  lay  rocking  on  the  swell, 
their  passengers  watching  her  last  struggles, 
every  soul  silent  and  tense  with  emotion. 

Boat  15  was  standing  by  with  women 
passengers  of  the  second  class  on  board 
and  a  full  complement  of  sixty  persons  all 
told.  Suddenly,  right  under  her  bows, 
rose  the  submarine  once  more,  as  a  long 
oloak  of  cloud  trailed  across  the  moon 
and  darkened  the  sea. 

"We  could  only  see  the  beast  dimly," 
said  one  of  the  women,  "but  it  was  a  huge, 
black  shape,  dwarfing  us  and  drenching 
us  as  it  rose.  We  could  make  out  two  guns 
on  board,  and  big  guns  they  were,  too. 

"Standing  by,  on  the  platform  by  the 
periscope,  were  two  or  three  men,  and 
one  of  them,  who  said  he  was  commander, 
spoke  to  us  in  a  very  soft  voice.  His 
English  was  quite  good,  but  guttural. 

'  What  is  the  name  of  your  ship,  her 
tonnage  and  her  cargo? ' "  he  said. 

"Somebody  near  me  said:  'Don't  tell 
the  murderer  anything;  let's  just  sing 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  at  him  and  defy  him 
to  do  his  worst.'  But  the  steward  in 
<•  I  targe  of  the  boat  wisely  said:  'No,  we 
had  better  not  do  that.  We  are  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  the  best  thing  to^do 
is  to  answer  his  questions.'  Thentftte 
sang  out: 

"I  want  to  tell  you  first  that  we 
have  got  women  and  children  on  board, 
in  case  you're  thinking  of  sending  us 
down  as  well  as  our  ship.' 

"The  commander  of  the  submarine 
then  said:  'What's  become  of  your 
captain  and  where  is  he?  I  want  him, 
Is  lie  on  board  that  boat?' 

"Somebody  replied  that  the  captain  of 
llio  British  ship  was  doing  his  duly  in 
the  place  where  a  British  captain  would 
always  be  found.  To  this  the  submarine 
commander  could  find  no  suitable  reply, 
and  after  other  questions  Iks  had  asked 
had  been  answered  he  said  no  more  be- 
yond informing  the  crew  of  one  boat 
that  a  vessel  would  bo  on  the  scone  to 
pick  thorn  up. 

"(jrood-night,'    said    he,    and    then    he 
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You'll  know  what 
Hot  Water  Service 
really  is  when  you 
get  a  RUUD 

Can  you  imagine  anything  that  would  add 
more  to  the  convenience  of  your  home  than 
to  have  all  the  piping  hot  water  you  wanted 
ready  whenever  you  turned  any  hot-water 
faucet  ? 

The  Ruud  Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater 
gives  you  service  of  exactly  that  sort. 

The  Ruud  goes  in  the  basement,  or  some 
other  convenient  place,  and  operates  en- 
tirely by  the  opening  and  closing  of  your 
hot-water  faucets.  Every  bit  of  bother  is 
done  away  with. 

So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  simply 
turn  on  any  hot-water  faucet  in  the  house — 
at  any  time— and  hot  water  gushes  forth 
until  you  turn  the  faucet  off  again. 


AUTOMATIC    C 

WATER  HEATER 

7/o/  Water  All  Over  the  House" 

The  Ruud  is  really  simple  in  its  operation.  The  flow 
of  water  when  you  open  a  faucet  automatically  turns  on 
the  gas  in  the  neater.  The  gas  ignites  from  a  tiny  pilot 
light  and  instantly  heats  the  water  as  it  passes  through 
a  copper  heating  coil.  The  water  cannot  get  too  hot, 
for  a  temperature  regulator  in  the  heater  keeps  the  gas 
supply  down  to  just  what  is  needed.  Turning  off  the 
water  shuts  off  the  gas  —  until  you  want  hot  water  again. 

Thus,  the  Ruud  burns  gas  only  when  you  are  drawing 
hot  water,  and  then  only  enough  to  heat  the  exact  quantity 
you  use — no  more  or  less.  Yet  it  gives  you  continuous  hot 
water  service  without  the  expense  or  trouble  of  keeping  a 
fire  going  all  the  time.  The  Ruud  is  the  efficient,  the 
economical  way  of  supplying  ever-ready  hot  water  to  every 
home  where  gas  is  available. 

The  initial  expense  of  the  Rmid  Heater  is  moderate — extremely 
so  when  you  consider  that  the  one  investment  means  instant  hot 
water  service  added  permanently  to  your  household.  The  Ruud  is  of 
such  durable  construction  that  long  life  is  assured.  Many  Ruud 
Heaters  have  been  in  service  for  20  years. 

Your  local  gas  company,  or  any  plumber  or  gas  appliance  store, 
will  give  you  complete  information  about  this  belter  hot  water  supply. 
Ruud  Heaters  are  made  in  sizes  to  fit  even'  kind  of  home.  If  you  are 
near  one  of  our  branch  offices  listed  opposite,  come  in  and  see  tin 
various  models. 

Interesting  Ruud  Booklet  Mailed  Free 

The  Ruud  Booklet  and  descriptive  matter,  telling  all  about  the 
Ruud  Heater  and  Instant  Hot  Water  Service,  mailed  free  on  re- 
quest.    Address  home  office  or  branch  nearest  you. 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company 

Dept.  C  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  GasWater  Heaters 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada 
37]  Adelaide  Street,  W.,  Toronto 


The  Ruud  goes  in  the 
basement  or  some  other 
convenient  place;  an- 
swers the  turn  of  every 
hot-water  faucet 
in  the  house 

The  Ruud  Heater  is  a  thor- 
oughlytested  and  proved  device. 
Over  100.000  are  in  us».  Con- 
sider this  fact  when  you  buy. 


I  Get 


Ruud" 


Imitation        '  = 


There  are  other  water  heating 
devices  on  the  market  which 
, .p.  rate  hy  the  "turn  the  fau- 
cet" method.  You  maybe  of- 
fered one  fur  a  little  less  than 
the  Ruud  costs.  Hut  the  sturdy 
construction  of  the  Ruud  and 
its  exclusive  ;:  as-saving  features 
make  It  far  more  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  Ruud  in 
greater  economy  of  gas  alone 
Bonn  makes  up  for  the  small 
difference  in  price.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly worth  while  to  be  sure 
that  the  heater  you  get  bearsthe 
name  '  Ruud." 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  one 

of  these  branch  offices 

ATLANTA, 

927  Grant  Bide. 
BALTIMORE  g 

„^„,.  IJ4  W.  Lexington  St. 
BOSTON.  66  High  St. 

31&&       S« -MainS, 

CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS854  EUCUdAv- 
DALLAS      ^"^St. 
1501  Commerce  St. 
DETROIT 

234  Griswold  St. 
DULUTH.  310  W.  First  St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 

22  Pembroke  Arcade 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1332  Main  St. 
LOUISVILLE 

LOSANGELEl?™"351- 

M^YAUKEF^-01^51- 
80  Biddle  St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

16  S.  Seventh  St. 
NEW  YORK.  115  B'wav 
NE\V  ORLEANS  3l5*a> 
02a  Common  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
_„  .  1938  Market  St. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1010  Spaulding  Bide. 
ROCHESTER 

,.„  , 34  N.  Clinton  St. 

SAN   ER  VNCISCO 

„   _  J2S   Sutter  St. 

S  T .  LOUIS 

1019  Locust  St. 
ST.  PAUL,  144  E.  6th  St. 
TOLEDO.  240  Erie  St. 

WASHINGTON 

616  Twelfth  St. 
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Dust  shows  more  plainly  on 
oak  than  on  any  other  wood. 

To  thoroughly  dust,  clean, 
polish  and  beautify  furniture 
or  floors  made  of  oak,  simply 
dampen  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth 
with  water,  wring  it  almost  dry 
and  then  add 

0-(2dar 

>•  ^"Polish 

Go  over  the  surface  and  poh 
ish  with  a  dry  cloth.  A  spark' 
ling,clean,bright,  lasting  lustre 
is  the  result. 

The   same  OCedar  Polish 

should   be  used  for  cleaning, 

brightening,    polishing    and 

itifying  all  wood  work  and 

furniture  of  every  kind. 

O-Cedar  Polish  is  sold  by  all  dealers 
in  convenient  sizes — 25c  to  $3.00. 
Your  money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
delighted  with  the  "O-Cedar  Result." 

CHANNELL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
CHICAGO  :  TORONTO :  LONDON 


and  liis  ship  vanished,  and  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  them. 

"For  hours  and  hours  the  life-boats 
cruised  around  in  the  empty  sea,  and  it 
was  after  midnight  when  the  flash-light 
of  the  first  rescue  ship  picked  them  out 
and  gathered  the  derelicts  one  by  ono  to 
its  fold." 


FROM  CIGARS  TO  THE  OPERA 

r^IUS  may  sound  like  the  synopsis  of 
-*-  events  after  dinner  in  some  metro- 
politan home,  but  it  really  represents  the 
greater  part  of  the  lives  of  two  famous 
public  figures.  There  seems  to  be  some 
strange  affinity  between  the  production  of 
cigars  and  the  production  of  opera.  Two 
of  the  greatest  operatic  impresarios 
America  has  known  started  their  business 
careers  in  tobacco-factories.  There  was 
Oscar  Hammerstein,  who  came  to  this 
country  as  a  youth  and  found  his  first 
employment,  if  tradition  be  credited,  in  a 
cigar-maker's  in  New  York.  Then,  after  a 
spectacular  career  as  a  theatrical  manager, 
he  invented  a  cigar-making  machine  that 
made  him  rich,  and  with  the  proceeds  he 
became  the  first  successful  producer  of  high- 
class  opera  without  a  col  eric  of  backers  to 
stand  the  shock  of  failure. 

His  successor,  according  to  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch,  is  Max  Rabinoff,  who  has 
put  the  Boston  National  Grand  Opera 
Company  on  firm  feet,  carried  a  troupe  of 
stars  tfi rough  the  country,  produced  novel- 
ties, and  cleared  expenses  withal.  And 
Rabinoff,  too,  started,  when  he  first  came 
to  America,  in  a  Western  cigar-factory, 
lie  came    I'miii   Russia    as  a  child,  eager   for 

a  musical  career,  Imt  lacking  the  necessary 
connections  for  introductions  and  the  nec- 
essary money  for  study.      To-day,  t  ho  still 

under  forty,   he  stands  on   the  record  of 

having  brought  grand  opera  to  scores  of 
cities  which  had  never  known  it  before. 
We  are  told: 

facts  rush  in  where  fiction  fears  to 
id. 

Max  Rabinoff  came  to  America  when  he 
was  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  had 
studied  three  years  in  a  Moscow  gymna- 
sium. His  father  was  a  criminal -court 
attorney  and  hoped  that  his  son  would  be 
content   to  follow  him.     But  the  heart  of 

Max  was  sel  upon  America-  and  opportu- 
nity. Hewasn'1  exactly  sure  in  detail  just 
what  he  wanted  to  do;    but  he  wanted  to 

"do  things,"  and  America,  he  was  sure, 
was  the  place  where  things  are  done.  lie 
had  a,  passion  for  music,  but  that  could 
wait.      It    was  America,  first  for  Max. 

They   told    him   America,   was  full   of  im- 
migrants   who   came    hen-    with    high    hopes 
and    were    working    like    slaves    for   a   bare 
living.      lie    knew,  it    was    true.      For    two 
ear-    he   read    everything   he   could    find 

about  America.  Then  he  decided  that  he 
would  rather  work  like  a  slave  in  a,  free 
country    than    to    have    things    easy    in    a, 

country  where  his  hands  were  tied. 

Tobacco-stripping  was  hi  first  job  when 
he   finally   landed    in   northwest  Chicago. 

II  lasted  Only  three  weeks,  but  before  then 
Max  had  registered  in  night-school.      Th<  n 

he   mei    a    compatriol    in    the    upholstery 
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Engagement  Rings 


Before  buying  that  Ring  write 
for  our  free  illustrated  Diamond 
Book  showing  many  handsome 
styles,  including  our  Special  Dia- 
mond Solitaire  Engagement  Rings 
from  $35  to  $350    ' 

For  50  years  we  have  been  selling  Diamonds. 

The  name  Daniel  Low  has  come  to  be  recognized 
the  World  over  as  a  guarantee  of  value  and  quali- 
ty in  Diamonds.  Less  than  one  percei.t.  of  all 
Diamonds  mined  are  fine  enough  to  qualify  for  our 
Perfect  Solitaire  Engagement  Ring.  Our  new  Dia- 
mond Book  tells  "the  simple  truth  about  Dia- 
monds," information  absolutely  necessary  for 
intelligent  buying.    It  will  save  you  money. 

Daniel  Low  &  Co. 

Diamond  Merchants  since  J  867 
210  Essex  Street  Salem,  Mass. 
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Fun 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson, 
k  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


ALLEN'S  F00T=EASEi 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes ! 

and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot-Bath. , 
Don't  suiter  from  Bunions,  and  < 
Callouses  ;  or  from  Tender,  Tired,  ( 
Aching,  Swollen  Feet,  BlistersoH 
sore  spots.  The  troops  on  the  Mex  < 
lean  border  use  Allen  'sFoot=Ease* 
and  over  100.000  packages  have  j 
been  used  by  the  Allied  and  Gel-  J 
man  troops  in  Europe.  Itis  known  j 
everywhere  as  the  greatest  com- : 
1  forter  ever  discovered  for  all  foot  J 
I  aches.  Makes  new  or  tight  shoes! 
feel  easy  by  taking  the  friction  J 
Ifrom  the  shoe.  Sold  everywhere, 
25c.    Don't  accept  any  substitute. 

rnrr  trial  package 

rnLU  sent  by  mail.    Address* 
OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y, 


!  Don't  Suffer, 
use 
Allen's 
1    Fool    Ease 

ALLKN  S, 


Save  Money 

Bwyalewis  Built  Home 

Deal  direct  with  tfio  producer  and  get 
the  inside  price.  Our  plan  gives  you  a 
-i  lection  from  100  modern  houses,  cottages 
and  bungalow*,  cut  without  waste  in  our 
modern  factory  find  shipped  complete  with 

;iii  materlala. 

Blp  saving*  in  coat  of  materials,  time  and 
I  !  or.  Forty  pes  cent,  saved  on  carpenter 
wori  alone.  Our  [917 prices  basedon  1910 
'■'  ts.  Our  economy  in  cuttlng--oux  facilities 
t  producing  In  quantities  (lie  superior 
quality  of  "in  materials—is  your  Rain. 

Complete  Catalog  showing  floor  plans, 
:i'i(.il  photographs  and  rock-bottom  prices 

on  LOO  modern  bouses  costing  $:ioo  and  up, 

A  '■cot  i  postal*'-     Home  f-ur  ni'ihiniCM  Catalog 

also    i  "i  on  request. 

LEWIS   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

Dept.  377  tf»  Bay   City,  Mich. 
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business  who  asked  him  to  come  over  to 
the  factory  and  learn  mattress-making. 
He  went.  He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Soon  he  was  getting  a  man's  wages.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  making  forty  dollars  a 
week.     Then  he  quit  his  job. 

So  far  he  had  paralleled  the  lives  of  a 
good  many  other  successful  immigrants. 
But  if  he  hadn't  been  wise  enough  to  be 
foolish  at  this  particular  stage  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  of  Max  Rabinoff. 
He  quit  his  job  in  order  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois.  He  had  saved  almost 
forty  dollars  a  week  for  a  definite  purpose. 
To  take  a  musical  course?  By  no  means. 
Young  Rabinoff  wanted  with  the  greatest 
yearning  to  become  a  great  musician.  But 
he  wasn't  in  a  hurry  about  becoming  a 
musical  graduate.  He  studied  analytical 
chemistry.  He  studied  music  hard,  wher- 
ever he  had  the  chance.  But  he  studied 
America  harder  yet.  And  one  of  the  worst 
things  about  aspiring  musicians  in  America, 
he  discovered,  is  their  habit  of  starving  to 
death.  Analytical  chemists  don't  have  to 
do  that.  Mattress-makers  don't,  either; 
but  that  was  different.  One  can't  study 
music  in  a  mattress-factory. 

During  vacation  Max  made  love  to  the 
piano,  studying  harmony  and  counterpoint 
under  Hans  Van  Schiller.  He  had  no  piano 
of  his  own,  so  he  went  to  the  Chicago » 
warerooms  of  a  big  Western  piano  com- 
pany. He  said  he  wanted  to  practise — 
said  it  in  the  Rabinoff  way,  the  way  in 
which  he  had  told  his  father  he  wanted  to 
come  to  America.  There  was  no  turning 
him  away. 

"Who  is  making  that  good  music?" 
asked  the  head  of  the  piano  .firm,  as  he 
happened  into  the  warerooms.  He  was 
told  about  the  unusual  Russian  boy,  and 
sent  for  him.  He  learned  to  his  surprize 
that  Max  was  not  a  down-and-out  genius. 
"I  have  money  in  the  bank,"  Max  in- 
formed him  with  a  happy  laugh.  "And 
when  that's  gone  I'll  get  some  more.  But 
I  don't  want  to  leave  this  artistic  atmos- 
phere until  I  have  to." 

"How  would  you  like  to  do  some  col- 
lecting for  us?" 

This,  we  learn,  seemed  to  be  his  chance. 
While  he  had  previously  been  getting  forty 
dollars  a  week  at  an  uncongenial  position, 
he  was  now  earning  eight  dollars  a  week, 
with  atmosphere.  Atmosphere  meant  a 
great  deal  to  him,  and  Rabinoff  was  willing 
to  chance  it.  He  realized  that  sporting 
blood  was  not  always  a  heritage  of  the 
Briton,  or  his  cousin,  the  American.  The 
account  continues : 

As  lie  advanced  to  the  position  of  piano 
salesman  his  income  grew  astonishingly. 
So  did  the  atmosphere.  One  day  he  soid 
two  pianos,  and  before  the  week  was  out 
he  had  sold  six.  In  a  few  months  his  sales 
in  the  Jewish  and  Polish  districts  of  Chicago 
astonished  the  management.  They  gave 
him  a  free  hand.  He  became  the  "high" 
salesman  of  the  concern.  The  record  he 
made  still  stands. 

The  fairy's  wand  was  evidently  getting 
in  its  work,  and  young  Rabinoff  mean- 
while followed  his  original  plan.  When- 
ever he  saw  several  good  openings  ahead, 
he  took  them  all.  In  this  case,  at  least, 
art  did  not  make  war  upon  common  sense. 
Music  didn't  interfere  with  business,  and 
business  was  giving  music  its  glorious 
chance. 

He  induced   the  company   to  establish 


HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 


Someone  Says,  "BILLIARDS" 

And    Out    Comes    The    Brunswick   Table 


Folded  up  in  a  closet  or  in  any  spare 
space,  the  "Quick  Demountable"  Bruns- 
wickHome  Table  is  triumphantly  brought 
forth  by  eager  hands  and  set  up  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  It  is  only  the  work 
of  a  minute  to  push  back  the  chairs, lack 
the  balls  and  fire  the  shot  that  starts  an 
evening  of  royal  sport. 

Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  never 
tire — their  charm  is  endless.  To  live  a 
healthy,  worry-proof  life,  to  keep  boys 
home — install  a  scientific  Brunswick 
Home  Billiard  Table! 

Regulation  "Grand,"  "Baby  Grand" 
and  "Quick  Demountables" — a  size  for 
every  home.  Beautiful  oak  and  mahog- 
any, accurate  angles,  fast  ever-level  beds 
and  quick-acting  Monarch  cushions. 
Complete  Outfit  of  Balls,  Cues,  etc., 
included  free. 


Write  for  Catalog 

See    these  tables   in    photographs   of 
homes  lil^e  yours. 

Get   our  low  prices,  easy  terms  and 
home  trial  offer. 

All  contained  in  our  interesting  color- 
catalog— "Billiards— The  Home  Magnet." 

Send  the  coupon  or  write  for  a  free 
copy  today. 

The    Bruns  wick -Balke- Coll  ender    Co. 
Dept.  48R,  623-633  S.  Wabaih  Ave.,  Chicago 


i 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  48R,       623-633  S.  W«ba»h  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  free,  your  color-catalog — 
"Billiards — The  Home  Magnet" 

Name 

Address 


You  Take  No  Chance     * 

YOUR  choice  of  Kellastone  (Imperishable  Stucco) 
need  not  rest  on  what  you  think  or  what  we  say. 
Back  of  your  selection  of  Kellastone  are  thousands  of  homes 
and  buildings  of  all  sorts  throughout  this  country,  many  of  them 
many  years  old  and  all  today  perfect  in  stucco  as  when  they  were 
first  finished. 


is  the  one  proyen  stucco.  Almost  unbelievably  elastic,  normal  wa 
settling  can  not  make  it  crack  or  check.  It  is  waterproof,  fireproof 
and  weatherproof .  Can  be  applied  in  freezing  weather.  Unaffected 
by  heat  or  cold — a  non-conductor,  it  will  not  expand  or  contract  and 
is  warmest  in  winter,  the  coolest  in  summer.  It  bonds  perfectly  to 
all  building  surfaces  and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  stuccos.  giving 
a  marvelous  variety  of  unique  color  and  surface  effects.  It  can  be 
applied  by  any  plasterer. 


MATERIAL  DEALERS— x)eh,veaspfciaI  p«n    < 

„    ....       ,.         .  ,  that  is  exceedingly  prohtable 

to  Building  Material  Dealers.    We  can  show  you  how  to  make 
money  with  Kellastone — write  today  and  give  us  theopportiinity. 


Our  new  book  tells   about   Kellastone   and   Kellastone    Compon- 
tiort  Flooring.     It  gives  the  facts  you  should  and 

shows  many  beautiful  finish  effects  in  Full  Color.     We  will  gladly 

send  it  to  yon  FREE. 

NATIONAL   KELLASTONE   COMPANY 

510  Association  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


od* 
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i     Press  the  concealed  safety-seeded 
button — "now  dip,  release" — 


@SAFETYsMEALEQj}) 
feELF-FILLEiR! 


Not  a  single  drop  of  ink  can  get  out .  It's 
SAFETY- SEALED— escape  is  com- 
pletely cut  off  because  there  are  no 
holes  in  the  wall — it  cannot  leak  when 
carried  flat,  upside  down — any  position. 
In  case  of  accident  to  self-filling  mech- 
anism it  automatically  changes  to  a 
SAFETY-SEALED  non-self-filler. 

All  sizes  at  nearest  Parker  dealer— $2.50, 
$3,  $4  and  $5. 

PARKER    PEN    COMPANY 

6o  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wisconsin 
N.  Y.  RETAIL  TORE— Woolworth  Building 


MEANS — no  holes  cut  in  wail  of 
barrel — no  openings,  levers  or  rings  where 
ink  can  get  out  to  ruin  clothes  or  linen. 


Soap 

£&R  TOILET  AND  BATH 


Creamed  Chicken 


5  I    w^T'J 


a  la  King 


Dine  at  the  Ritz — at  Home 

A     D  from    thl 

i  [otel    I'ii/  of    I 

ready  to  heal 
/ 1  home— at  one-  tli i  rd 
the  hotel  prit 

Only  25c  &  50c  at  all  fine  grocers 
r-  11.45  or  »2. 86  f«r  half- 
Canada    <■  and 

n 
prepaid  j 

Booh 

let  fn-nt — v>  n,ume. 

PURITY    CROSS,  Inc. 

Mo-l  2  1.0 

Orange    N    I 


foreign  branches,  and  he  was  selected  to 
install  them.  He  now  knew  English,  Rus- 
sian, Polish,  Bohemian,  German,  French, 
and  Lithuanian.  He  seldom  discovered  a 
person  with  whom  he  could  not  converse. 
He  became  head  of  the  foreign  trade  de- 
partment and  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment. As  these  two  jobs  were  hardly 
enough  to  keep  him  busy,  he  established  a 
mail-order  department. 

More  important  still,  Max  Rabinoff  took 
charge  of  many  of  the  musical  recitals  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  firm.  It 
was  here  that  the  real  meaning  of  the 
fairy's  words  first  became  clear.  He 
had  heard  them  whispered  in  his  ear 
since  childhood,  but  not  until  now  did  he 
understand. 

"I  am  going  to  be  a  manager,"  he  said. 
And  he  quit  his  job  again. 

He  started  by  giving  Chicago  a  remark- 
able series  of  Sunday  concerts  in  the  Audi- 
torium. He  introduced,  for  the  first  time 
in  Western  America,  some  of  the  world's 
most  brilliant  stars.  Luisa  Tetrazzini  was 
one.  There  were  many  others.  Chicago 
musicians  gasped,  but  the  public  did  not 
respond  at  once  with  the  enthusiasm  for 
which  Rabinoff  had  hoped.  Instead  of 
becoming  discouraged,  he  went  to  work  on 
a  still  bigger  idea  to  give  Chicago  its  own 
permanent  grand  opera  company.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  it  was  Max  Ra- 
binoff who  first  brought  the  project  to 
the  attention  of  the  foremost  citizens  of 
Chicago. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  secured 
pledges  for  a  guaranty  fund  and  negotiated 
the  deal  which  brought  Oscar  Hammers  it  in 
to  Cook  County  in  1909.  But  these  are 
the  facts.  Rabinoff  stept  aside  from  bhe 
posl  of  managing  director  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company  at  its  formation  because 
he  felt  that  be  needed  more  experience. 
II'  stept  aside  and  went  to  Paris.  There 
In-  saw  the  incomparable  Anna  Pavlowa 
and  Mikail  Mordkin.  After  Otto  II.  kalm 
had  made  it  possible  for  them  to  come  bo 
America,  Rabinoff  became  their  managing 
director.  He  has  directed  all  the  subse- 
quent American  tours  of  Pavlowa  and  her 
Ballet  Russe. 

When  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Diaz  Administration, 
wanted  to  celebrate  its  centennial  with  a 
season  of  superlative  opera,  Rabinoff  be- 
came the  man  of  tin-  hour.  Rather,  be 
was  the  man  of  forty-eight  hours.  On  July 
12  he  asked  for  two  days  to  decide  wlni  ber 
!n  could  put  on  a  season  of  opera,  opening 
September  2. 

In  that  forty-eight  hours  he  covered  the 
world  with  his  cables.  Then  he  answered 
The  scenery  and  costumes  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  were  se- 
curt'tl.  The  staff  of  the  same  company 
was  engaged.  Two  steamers  were  char- 
tered, out-  For  I  In-  effects  and  one  for  the 
company.  Rehearsals  were  held  en  route. 
A  great  theater  was  remodeled.  The  sea- 
son opened  on  September  2,  according  to 
promise.  In  twenty-three  days,  twenty- 
six  performances  of  seventeen  differenl 
operas  were  given — performances  of  the 
highesl  qualil 5 . 

Last  of  all,  Rabinoff  brought  together 
the  forces  of  the  old  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, purchased  all  its  physical  property, 
and  combined  the  organization  with  the 
Pavlowa  Ballet  Russe.  The  first  tour  was 
iIh  Longest  grand  opera  tour  on  record. 
But  even  that  has  yielded  in  importance  to 
i  In  second-year  tour  of  the  great  traveling 
opi  i  a  company. 


WD 


Genuine 

French 

Briar 


Every  W.  D.  C.  pipe 
is  the  biggest  value  that 
the  world's  biggest  pipe 
manufacturer  can  pro- 
vide! You'll  find  your 
favorite  among  the  24 
different  shapes  in  each 
of  these  four  grades : 

BRIGHTON— 35c,   50c  and  up, 
according  to  size. 

WINDSOR  — 50c,  75c  and  up. 
according  to  size. 

STRATFORD— 75c.  $1  and 
up,  according  to  size. 

W.  D.  C.  HAND-MADE— 
$1,  $1.25  and  up, 
according  to  size. 

At  good  dealer*' 
everywhere 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO 
New  York 


Solid 

Vulcanite 

Bits 


■ 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly    becomes 
plain  t"  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


The  Cold  That 
Comes  from  Being 
Overheated 

is  often  checked 
by  Luden's.  Re- 
lieves dryness 
in  the  throat. 
Sweetens  the 
breath. 

In  the  Yellow 
Package — Sc 

WM.  H.  LUDEN 

READING 

2?^        PA. 


LUDENS 

mceandyl  Cough  Drops 
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HOW  do  you  know 

she's  in  grandmother's  -frunkr 

— By  that  mellowed  and  blended  fragrance  of  sweet  lavender  and 
rose  in  which  Grandmother  stored  her  treasures.  How  it  stirs 
your  imagination!  What  pictures  and  thoughts  it  brings  up! 
How  sentimental  you  get!  A  wonderful  thing  is  Fragrance.  You 
cannot  see  it  and  words  never  express  it.  Only  "your  nose 
knows."  It's  your  nose,  too,  that  knows,  by  its  pure  fragrance, 
the  tobacco  that  will  please  and  satisfy  you  best. 

By  its  pure  fragrance  you  will  be  led  to 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 


Made  of  the  most  fragrant  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  —  the 
tender  Burley  leaves,  ripened  in  the  Blue  Grass  sunshine  of  Old 
Kentucky,  mellowed  and  carefully  blended — Tuxedo  has  a  pure 
fragrance  all  its  own — "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  this  Test:— Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand  to 
bring  out  its  full  aroma.  Then 
smell  it  deep  —  its  delicious. 
pure  fragrance  will  convince 
you.  Try  this  test  with  any 
other  tobacco  and  we  will  let 
Tuxedo  stand  or  fall  on  your 
judgment. 

"Your  Nose  Knows" 


'GUARANTEED  TO  SATtSf^ 

OR  YOUR    MONEY  DAC* 


5  cent  Bags 

lOcentTlNS 

Halfi-^Fuu 
Pound  Glass 
Humidors 


r\     uuaruntced  bv 


G64 
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Garden  Full 
Gl&dioli 

**  for  $100 


!*JI 


j^    P      The    Gladiolus 
*—»_■  is  one  of  the  most 
•  satisfactory  flow- 
ers grown  because 
*  ,     it  blooms  continu- 
al jHkJfe^P^   ,   ously  when  it  is  cut 
NBfi§  )     1      and   put  in  water, 
just  as  well  as  when 
in  the  ground. 
There  is  no  reason  why 
every  family  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month 
from  April  to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 
Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 
Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check.  Money 
Order,  Dollar  Bill  or  Stamps,  or  present  at  our 
store,  and  secure  this  splendid  collection  for  Only 
$1.00  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  with  our 
1917  Spring  Catalogue. 

30  &  32  Barclay  St.    (Dept.  B}  New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   iuperi  .rltj     ,   i  llv  bee 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Become  a  Game  Farmer 

Write  for  these  two  books  which  tell  all 
about  this  interestingand  profitable  work. 
"Game  Farming  for  Profit  and  Pleas- 
ure," is  sent  free  on  request.  It  treats 
of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes  the 
many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food  and 
habits,  etc.  "American  Pheasant  Breed- 
ingand  Shooting,"  is  sent  on  receipt  of 
10c  in  stamps.  It  is  a  complete  man- 
ual on  the  subject. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1015  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


BANDITS  IN  MANCHURIA 

~\  A  /"HEN  the  Russo-Japanese  War  broke 
*  *  out  in  1904,  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  knew  of  Manchuria  as  a  vague, 
indefinite  quarter  of  the  earth  peopled 
with  mixed  Chinese  and  Russian  settlers, 
with  a  slight  leaven  of  Japanese — just 
enough  to  create  friction.  Then,  later  on, 
from  the  war-dispatches  and  from  the 
camera,  we  learned  much  about  the  coun- 
try, its  people  and  ways,  so  that,  if  the 
war  did  nothing  else,  it  taught  the  world  a 
little  of  what  lay  across  there  in  that 
corner  of  unknown  Asia. 

But  all  the  dispatches  and  figments  of  the 
war-correspondents  could  afford  no  such 
picture  of  the  great  peninsula  as  Mrs. 
Alice  Tisdale  gives  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  in  her  narration  of  ex- 
periences traveling  about  through  the 
three  northern  Manchurian  provinces. 
With  her  husband,  whose  work  took  him 
into  the  inland,  she  saw  the  greater  part 
of  the  province,  its  strange  ways,  its 
problems,  and  the  weight  of  circumstances 
under  which  it  labored.  Manchuria  in 
1916  is  little  better  off  than  Manchuria 
in  1904.  It  has  progressed  very  slowly, 
in  spite  of  the  tremendous  rise  in  its  trade, 
and  the  influx  of  visitors  after  the  world 
awakened  to  its  possibilities  when  the  war 
closed. 

We  are  introduced  to  this  strange  land 
by  way  of  the  author's  quarters,  in  her 
husband's  office.    She  writes: 

I  am  sitting  in  the  quaint  little  office  of 
our  company  in  Harbin,  the  last  important 
city  in  China  before  one  steps  over  into 
Siberia.  Personally,  I  should  find  it  hard 
to  think  of  facts  and  figures  in  an  office 
which  has  for  its  outlook  a  curved  tile 
roof,  with  curious  gargoyles  and  dragons 
holding  on  to  the  ridge-pole.  It  all  tempts 
my  fancy  away  to  fairies,  goblins,  and  such 
folk. 

To-morrow  we  leave  them  behind,  for 
we  are  going  to  start  for  one  of  the  real 
outposts  of  the  world — even  of  Man- 
churia, which  is  an  outpost  itself. 

From  Harbin  we  go  a  day's  journey  up 
I  lie  Sungari  River  to  Hulan,  where  we 
drop  all  outside  communications;  then, 
by  native  cart,  we  travel  due  north  to 
Peilintzu,  and  on  to  Hailun  over  the  great 
northern  plain  of  Manchuria. 

There  is  more  than  one  experience  to  be 
mel  with  on  this  journey,  but  Mrs.  Tis- 
dale prefers  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
bandits.  For,  unlike  most  of  the  world 
which  is  frequented  by  travelers  and  busi- 
ness agents,  this  country  possesses  a  re- 
doubtable corps  of  freebooters,  unexcelled 
by  like  products  from  any  other  nation. 
A-  tin-  author  puts  it: 

In  the  early'  fall  in  Manchuria,  the 
natives  undergo  a  sort  of  magic  change 
from  farmer  to  bandit.  It  seems  some- 
thing of  a  psychological  somersault — 
one  day  a  plodding  farmer,  tin  next  a 
highwayman.  After  the  tall  kaoliang, 
or  giant  millet,  is  cut,  and  escape  is  not 
so    easy    over    the    bare    plains,    another 


Gladioli 

The  Fashion  in  Flowers  this  Summer 


Masses  of  color  out  of  doors.  Un- 
surpassed for  house  and  table 
decorations.  No  better  bulbs 
grown  anywhere.  My  60  "  Cedar 
Acres  "produced  over  seven  mil- 
lion quality  bulbs  the  past  season, 
so  I  am  not  dependent  upon  for- 
eign importations. 

Beautiful  illustrated  booklet  free. 
Describes  the  new  and  marvellous 
creations  as  well  as  the  old  vari- 
eties and  lists  interesting  collec- 
tions and  special  color  mixtures. 


Plant  100  Cedar  Acre  bulbs  and 
you  will  be  a  Gladioli  enthusiast 
next  summer. 


B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Box  L,  Wenham,  Mass. 


FINE  TREES 

YOU  who  love  trees  for  their  beauty  will 
want  the  new  ornamental  tree  and  shrub 
book  published  by  the  Andorra  Nurseries. 

"Suggestions  for  Effective  Planting"  tells 
what  trees  are  best  adapted  for  each  garden 
and  landscape  purpose.  To  read  it  is  like 
discussing  with  an  experienced  gardener  what 
your  place  needs.  The  book  is  free.  Send 
your  request  to  Box  190, 


Andorra  N 


ursenes 

Wm.  Warner  Harper,  Proprietor 
Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Good  Lawn 

Demands  Scientific  Care 

Full  instructions  are  given  in  our 
book  entitled  "Lawns,  Golf  Courses 
and  Polo  Fields." 

Send  for  your  copy  today.   It  is  Free. 

Country  Club  Department 

The  Coe-Mortimer  Company 

Subsidiary  of  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 
51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City 


FunforYburBiri^ 
ProfitforYou^ 


fiuoQazed 

Hotbed  and  Cold 
Frame  Sash 


There's  pleasure,  health 
and  profit  in  a  Callahan 
Duo-Glazed  Hotbed  Sash 
()u  (lit.  Some  people  do  a  nice 
little  "side"  business  supplying 

neighbors  with  fresh 
CALLAHAN  winter     green    stuff. 

You  can  too.  if  you 
wish, because  the  outfit 
costs  little — two  double 
glass  sash,  3ft.x3ft.3in. 
with  top  frame  and  glass 
for  two  layers,  costs  but 
18. 85 — larger  sizes  in  pro- 
portion—and caring  for  the  growing  plants  is  a  delightful  occu- 
pation. No  danger  of  loss,  either— the  sash  won't  let  you  lose! 
Ask  for  Sash  and  Garden  Framf  Catalog. 

A   Callahan  Greenhouse  is  a   thing  to  be  proud  of.    Catalog 
sent  free  on  request. 

CALLAHAN  DUO-GLAZED  SASH  CO. 
1752  Wyandot  Street  Dayton,  Ohio 


pP'P'_n_h3tflh    aPplied   to  eggs   during    Incubation    sir 

■-bb  v  Muiuii  the  chici  ai|(  weaken,  the  „]„.,,      )t 


Irengthens 
It  supplies 
[rceoxygen,  absorbs  the  carbon  dioxide  and  rots  the  shell.  Makes 
better  batches  of  stronger  chicks,  Booklet  free.  Sample,  treats 
K«)  eggs,  10  cents.  Package,  treats  800  eggs,  60  cents,  postpaid. 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.  536  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
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From  roses  to  raspberries 


every  need  <>i  I  be 
uburban  garden 
,"  1     helpfully  cov- 
ered by  the   <  111 
Qy  plant  -.,  1  'Kits,  vino,' 

\:ni'l  trees  shown  in 
t'ou.ivs-  GUIDE,  CUBE 

Gel   your  copv  til    o, 

=  Arthur  J. Collins  &  Son.Box  58,Mooreslown,N.J. 
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clap  of  the  hands  and,  lo,  a  peaceful  farmer 
once  more!  It  is  not  only  the  farmer  who 
plays  this  exciting  game;  many  another 
staid  member  of  the  community  has  his 
little  fling.  Some  even  combine  their 
roles,  differentiating  according  to  the 
seasons.  With  the  Oriental's  disregard 
for  conditions,  a  man  is  often  bandit, 
merchant,  and  magistrate  all  at  once. 

The  bandits  are  almost  as  old  as  the 
country  itself.  Long  ago  they  disguised 
themselves  with  red  beards,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  been  called 
hung-hitrtzu — red-beards — ever  since.  Once 
they  were  orderly,  trustworthy  souls, 
taking  only  their  "just  toll,"  insuring 
ships,  and  carts,  and  men,  and  robbing  only 
those  who  were  too  penurious,  or  possibly 
too  independent,  to  pay  the  exemption  fee. 

After  extensive  preparations,  principally 
confined,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  cutting 
the  portable  baggage  to  a  minimum,  they 
organized  the  cavalcade  for  departure. 
Food  in  limited  quantities  was  carried, 
for  there  are  few  places  anywhere  in  China 
where  the  farmers  are  not  hospitable  to 
the  extent  of  being  willing  to  sell  some  of 
their  produce  at  a  good  price,  and,  as  Mrs. 
Tisdale  notes,  no  matter  how  far  afield 
you  may  wander,  you  never  get  beyond 
the  territory  of  the  teacup.  Tea  is  always 
to  be  had.  She  takes  up  the  narrative 
again: 

We  left  Harbin  this  morning  on  a  little 
stern-wheel  paddle-boat.  To-night  we  are 
in  Hulan.  The  boat  harbored  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men:  Russian  peasants, 
Chinese*  frontiersmen,  strange,  nomadic 
people, -all  journeying  away  from  the  con- 
fines of  civilization.  All  day  the  boat, 
with  its  strange  mixed  load,  paddled 
toward  Hulanho.  The  banks,  high  as  our 
heads,  shut  us  in  to  the  speculation  of  the 
crouching  men,  who  filled  every  crack  and 
crevice  without  regard  to  comfort.  Those 
Russians — were  they,  perhaps,  escaped 
exiles?  Those  squatting  Chinese,  silent 
and  enigmatic — were  they,  any  of  them, 
members  of  the  brigand  bands  that  infested 
the  region?  Those  nomads — like  us,  did 
they  feel  a  restless  spirit  within,  calling 
them  to  new  country?  Never  had  my 
fellow  man  seemed  more  interesting,  more 
unfathomable.  Why  were  we  all  there, 
and  whither  were  we  going?  The  inscru- 
table faces  of  the  oriental  throng  gave 
back  no  answer;  neither  did  the  inscrutable, 
deep-blue  sky  full  of  marvelously  white 
Manchurian  clouds.  Each  man's  secret 
remained  his  own,  but  the  splendid  sun 
shone  over  us  all  as  we  pushed  slowly 
up  the  shallow  river  between  the  high 
banks. 

Further  along,  they  took  to  the  roadway, 
with  the  horses,  and  followed  the  trail 
through  numerous  scattered  villages  where 
travelers,  save  on  business,  were  a  rarity. 
The  villages,  we  learn,  were  much  the  same, 
each  a  sleepy  little  place  filled  with  loafing 
farmers  from  the  near-by  fields,  or  busy 
women  washing  their  clothes  in  the  public 
watering-places.  Every  wayside  shrine 
held  a  smoking  pot  of  incense  to  betoken 
the  extra  enthusiastic  worship  of  the  gods 
at  harvest-time.    The  tale  continues: 

At    last,    (lie    morning    with    its    simple 
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ADIANCE 
OSE 


The  SILVER  MEDALbeautv  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  This  is  the  HIGHEST  HONOR  that  can 
be  paid  in  America  to  any  rose,  and  no  garden  Roc 
has  ever  received  higher  honors. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  RADIANCE 
ROSE  IN  YOUR  GARDEN 

or  conservatory,  for  it  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
six  best  roses  in  the  United  States. 

RADIANCE  is  a  superior,  hybrid  Tea  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  Brilliant  rosy  carmine,  shaded  with  rich 
opaline  tints  in  the  open  flower  which  is  large,  of  fine 
form,  with  cupped  petals.  The  open  rose  has  almost 
the  fine  form  of  the  La  France,  while  in  the  bud  sta^c, 
the  form  shows  great  elegance.  Constant  bloomer, 
delightfullv  fragrant.  Foliage  is  deep  rich  green, 
healthy  and  profuse.  Vigorous  branching  grower, 
each  branch  terminating  in  one  or  more  flowers. 

The  severe  tests  imposed  by  the  Am.  Rose  Soc. 
and  its  extended  trial  thruout  the  country  guarantee 
its  superiority.      The  plants  are  extra  strong,  two 
years   old,    cut  back   to    18   inches  high,   and  will 
bloom  freely  this  next  summer.     Price  $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  dozen. 

Write  jar  igi7  Catalog  and   Planting   Guide,  which   includes    Trees,  Shrubs.  Evergreens, 
Roses,   etc..   Fruit  and  Nut    Trees,    Berries,    and   all   varieties   of  fine    nursery   stock. 

Glen  BrOS.,  Inc.,  Glenwood  Nursery,  1747  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'Radiance"  Rose  in  Bud  and  Bloom 


Established  1866 


Dreer's 
Superb 
Orchid- 
Flowered 
Sweet  Peas 


This  wonderful 
type,  with  its 
wide-open  flow- 
ers of  extraordi- 
nary size,  with 
wavy  standards 
k  and  wide-spreading  wings, 


represents  the  highest  achievement 
in  Sweet  Peas.  The  flowers  usually 
measure  two  inches  across  and  are 
borne  in  sprays  of  three  or  four  on 
long,  strong  stems,  making  them  of 
exceptional  value  for  cutting. 

Choicest  mixed  colors,  10c  per  pkt.,  20c  per 
oz.,  60c  per  >4  lb.,  $2.00  per  lb.,  postpaid 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 

For    1917 

is  a  ready-reference  work  that  will  be  of  inval- 
uable help  in  planning  your  garden;  in  selecting 
the  best  varieties,  and  in  making  them  grow. 
A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

HENRYAMEERltlfS??^ 


jT  OIT  6uC  we  will  mail  one  regular 
10c  packet  (40  to  50  seeds)  each  of 
Cherub,  rich  cream,  edged  bright  rose; 
King  White,  the  finest  pure  white; 
Margaret  Atlee,  best  cream  pink; 
Rosabelle,  a  large  deep  rose;  Wedge- 
wood,  a  lovely  light  blue.  Also  one  large 
packet  (90  to  100  seeds)  of  the  Birpee- 
Blend  of  Superb  Spencers  for  1917. 

Burpee's  Annual  for  1917 

Is  better,  bigger  and  brighter  than  ever  before. 
204  pases.  Thirty  (30)  varieties  lllastratnl  !n 
colon.  It  is  mailed  free.  Write  (or  It  today  and 
please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET     CORN 

The  most  important  horticultural  acquisition  of  recent  \ears. 
Awarded  the  only  Silver  Medal  ever  given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 
DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  selection 
by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston.  Mass..  from  the  product  of 
'•"lIowling.Mob"  crossed  with  "Golden  Bantam." 

With  its  12  to  l(>-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per 
acre  that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  It-rowed  ears. 
The  stalks  are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 
Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and 
is  equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quan- 
tity in  packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the  packet, 
not  more  than  4  packets  to  any  one  customer,  postpaid  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  170-paoe  Annua!  Cataloa  and  Gardeners'  Guide. 

illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural  directions, 

will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Years 

51  and  52  No.  Market  Street,        Boston.  Mass. 
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LAWN  HOSE 

The  robins  are  here.  Mother 
is  meddling  with  clods  and 
bulbs  and  trowel.  And  soon 
the  baby  shoots  will  be  thrust- 
ing through  the  soil  and  ready 
for  a  gentle  shower  to  start 
them  off  in  life. 

Such  satisfaction  it  is  to  have 
Goodyear  Wingfoot  Lawn 
Hose  then!  Lawn  Hose  so 
seamlessly  welded  into  one 
crack-proof,  leak-proof,  kink- 
proof  unit.  Lawn  hose  so 
tug  free  and  tangle  free,  so 
glide-easy  and  wear  enduring. 

Goodyear  goodness  is  in 
every  foot  of  Goodyear  Wing- 
foot  Lawn  Hose.  Goodness 
in  such  measure  that  it  is  guar- 
anteed against  bursting  for 
two  whole  lawn  hose  seasons. 

Be  sure  it's  Goodyear  Wing- 
foot  Lawn  Hose  you  buy.  It 
will  add  so  much  to  your 
gardening  pleasure. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


A    K    R    O    M 


GALLOWAY 


Are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.    Deilgn 
and  constructed  by  master  emrine    buildi.- 
ror  hard,   continuous,    heavy-duty   service 
Use  any  fuel.    Develop  way  above  rated  I 
p.  .fcasy  to  start-no  cranking:.    Heavy 
weight,  large  bore.,  long  stroke,   low 
speed,   wide   bearings.      All   sizes    at 
wholesale  prices.     From  1  3-4  to  16  h. 

>rtable,  stationary,  saw  rigs,   etc. 

on  five  selling  plans,  cash  or  time. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box  3035  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MASTERPIECE 

ENGINES 


ioQo 


TO 


HELP   YOUR   CHILD 
WIN  A  MEDAL 
In  The  N.  E.  A.  Thrift  Contest 

Every  child  in  school  is  to  be  entered  in  a 
great  national  contest  for  essays  on  the  subject 
of  Thrift.  The  National  Education  Association 
lias  ordered  2500  medals  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  winners. 

YOUR  BOY  OR  GIRL  IS  INCLUDED 

hat  he  or  she  is  provided  with  the  best  collec- 
f  material  on  the  subject.    This  is 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

By  t.  d.  McGregor 

a  big  new  book  of  over  350  pages. 

You  and  every  other  member  of  the  family  will 

and  profit  by  this  attractive  volume.    The 

young  folks  will  ■  1  d  with  its  true  stories  of 

the  magical  rise  of  men  and  women  who  were  thrifty. 

TEACHERS  *    Thia  i9  the  best  text-book  on  the 
*     BUb/ect  of  Thrift  that  has  been 
A  copy   should   be  in   every  teacher's 
.    i2tno,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, J 1. 00  net;  bymail$i.i2.    Funk&W., 
lomp;.  nth  Avenue,  ' 


High  Front  Wheels 
—  Flexible  Frame- 

Four  successful  years  In  the  field  have 
conclusively  proven  the  many  advantages 
of  these  features  aa  well  as  the  absolute 
dependability  of  the 

PARRETT 

The  Original  High  Wheel  Tractor 

The  all  purpose  farm  power  unit.  Imitated 
but  not  equalled.  For  accurate,  practical 
information  on  Parrett  Farming,   address 

Parrett  Tractor  Company 
417-CFi»herBldg.    -    Chicago,  III. 
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scenes  had  slipt  away,  and  we  stopt  to 
eat  at  the  side  of  the  way.  It  was  the 
usual  inn — one  long  room  with,  the  two 
kangs,  or  brick  platforms,  running  par- 
allel down  the  longer  sides,  and  the  rafters 
blackened  with  the  smoke  from  the 
braziers.  It  was  cool  and  empty  just 
then,  so  we  sat  cross-legged  on  one  of  the 
kangs,  eating  our  tiffin  of  coffee  and  eggs 
from  the  low  kang  table,  polished  and 
black  with  the  feastihgs  of  travelers  un- 
numbered. As  our  "  boy  "  came  and  went, 
lifting  the  bamboo  curtain  at  the  door,  we 
caught  glimpses  of  the  heated,  glimmering 
air  of  noon.  Over  the  inn  court  there  was 
now  no  bustle  of  leave-taking;  every- 
thing drowsed  in  the  noonday.  Stretching 
ourselves  on  the  matting  on  the  kang, 
in  untutored  simplicity,  we,  too,  slept. 
We  woke  at  last,  feeling  the  hard  brick 
beneath  us.     It  was  mid-afternoon! 

"Boy!   boy!"    we   called,    tumbling  off 
the   kang.      (When   in    trouble  in  China, 
always  call   the  boy.)      "You  no  belong 
proper  boy.     You  have  sleepee.     Plenty 
piecie    hung-hu-tzu    kill    two    gentlemen, 
night-time  no  have  catchee  place  sleep." 
(When  you  wish  to  vent  your  anger  in 
China,  vent  it  on  the  boy;  that  is  par- 
tially   why    you    have    him — to    be    the 
scapegoat.)      In    answer    to    our    wrath, 
the    boy    sat    up    sleepily.      We    hustled 
him,    we   hustled   the   carters.     We   were 
thoroughly  aware  now  of  the  danger,  for 
the  inns  are  far  apart  in  this  region  of 
Manchuria.     But    with    all    our    hustling 
no   one   else   hustled.      In   due   course   of 
time — according    to    the    oriental   mind — 
the    mules   were   harnessed,    the    baggage 
in  place,  and  we  drove  leisurely  forth,  our 
fellows  stoically  calm,  we  impatient. 

1 
It  was  on  the  fifth  day,  after  a  succession 
of  journeys,  and  a  series  of  semisleepless 
nights  at  the  rude  inns,  that  they  had  their 
first  tidings  of  bandits.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  special  precautions  about  escorts, 
and,  before  starting,  they  assured  them- 
selves that  the  guard  was,  if  not  trusty, 
at  least  brave,  if  they  should  be  attacked 
by  a  band  of  outlaws  who  were  not  favored 
by  the  escorting  cavaliers.  Accordingly, 
as  we  learn: 

Promptly   on   time    the   next   morning, 
our    escort    appeared    riding    bravely    up 
the  street,  their  rifles  over  their  shoulders. 
They  were  literally  covered  with  bandoleers 
—one  had  two  hundred  rounds,  the  other 
a   hundred   and   fifty.      Thus   we   started 
prepared  for  battle,  but  the  day  passed 
without  event,  in  the  same  quiet  as  the 
previous  days.    We  were  not  safe  yet.    We 
should  have  reached   Hailun   that  night, 
but  a  rain,  the  evening  before,  had  softened 
the  roads,  which  were  no  more  than  paths 
through  the  fields,  until  our  heavy  wheels 
sank  deep  into   the  sticky  mud,   turning 
more  slowly  than  ever.     We  strained  our 
eyes  into  the  gathering  dusk  for  some  sign 
of  Hailun,  but  in  vain.     Had  we  known  it, 
Hailun  was  many  li  away.    Altho  Chinese 
carters  have  been  over  a  road  innumerable 
times,    they   can    scarcely    ever   tell   how 
near    you    are    to    your    stopping-place. 
They  will  say  you  are  ten  li  away,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  ten  li  they  will  tell  you — 
without  seeing  the  incongruity  of  it — that 
.your    destination    is    still    not    ten,    but 
twenty   li   farther  on!     Why   should    you 
wish  to  know?  they  evidently  wonder;    it 
will  not  get  you  there  any  sooner.     Just 
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plod  on  and  on,  and  by  and  by,  if  Fate 
wills  it,  you  will  be  there.  That  is  all  there 
is  to  it.     Why  discuss  it? 

As  we  drove  farther  and  farther  in  the 
dim  September  twilight,  the  mere  physical 
needs,  food  and  shelter,  became  the  most 
important  things  on  earth.  Hailun  was, 
to  us,  but  a  mirage  of  bodily  comfort, 
forever  in  the  distance. 

Coming  at  length  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  could  not  reach  Hailun  before  the 
next  day,  the  entire  party  sought  refuge 
once  again  at  one  of  the  ever-present  inns. 
Rest  was  welcome,  and  the  next  day  saw 
relaxed  precautions  as  they  started  out. 
Across  a  stream  by  a  rude,  shaky  ferry- 
boat, as  they  dignified  the  old  scow  that 
carried  them,  and  then  up  into  the  hills 
they  went.  Up  to  the  very  crest,  and  at 
last,  as  it  is  put,  they  felt  that  they  had 
inherited  the  earth,  for  it  lay  supine  before 
them.     But  then — 

Suddenly,  from  the  quiet  road  ahead,  a 
cloud  of  dust  arose.  As  we  strained  our 
eyes  to  see,  there  came  riding  out  of  it 
three  or  four  men.  Each  man  was  pulling 
after  him  by  leading-straps  a  number  of 
animals — that  much  we  could  see. 

"Heavenly  mud!"  cried  my  husband, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  "they're 
riding  hell  for  leather.     Something's  up!" 

Now  we  were  near  enough  to  understand 
their  shouts: 

"  Hung-hu-tzu  lai  —  Hung-hu-tzu  lai!" 
(The  red-beards  are  coming!  The  red- 
beards  are  coming!)  "They  are  fighting 
— ten  li  off — at  an  inn — they  are  chasing 
us — to  get  our  horses — Hung-hu-tzu  lai — 
Hung-hu-tzu  lai!" 

"For  God's  sake,  hurry!"  cried  my 
husband,  fairly  lifting  me  on  to  the  high 
shaft  of  the  cart  and  jumping  after  me — 
we  had  all  been  walking.  The  carters 
jumped  to  their  places,  simultaneously 
making  their  long  whips  whistle  and  crack 
in  the  air.  Down  they  came  on  the  mules' 
backs.  The  carts  sprang  forward  with  a 
terrific  bounce.  The  escort  were  urging 
their  horses  and  loading  their  rifles. 
"Have  your  revolver  ready!"  my  husband 
shouted  to  me,  as  he  slipt  his  own  out  of 
his  belt. 

It  was  a  wild  ridel  Across  the  fields! 
Through  the  kaoliang!  Over  the  beans! 
Behind  and  among  us  the  frightened 
bearers  of  the  news,  their  horses  and  their 
mules!  On,  on,  over  the  furrows,  plunged 
our  Lclumsy  train,  the  carts  rocking  until 
it  seemed  they  must  tip  over.  All  around 
us  the  terrified  men  yelled  savagely,  and 
the  whips  hissed  and  whizzed.  Behind, 
steadily  getting  nearer,  a  cloud  of  brown 
dust! 

Nearer  came  the  cloud  of  dust.  We 
knew  the  full  meaning  of  it.  With  painful 
vividness  there  flashed  through  my  mind 
something  they  had  told  us  in  Harbin  of  a 
traveler  in  this  country  who  had  left  his 
fellows  one  day  to  give  his  horse  water, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  only  to  be  found 
later  stript  of  all  his  possessions,  beaten, 
half -naked,  and  near  to  death  by  the 
roadside. 

Naturally  enough,  flight  was  the  im- 
mediate thought  of  the  entire  cavalcade. 
They  could  not  be  sure  of  fighting  off  the 
bandits,  but  they  could  make  the  next  inn 
if  they  hurried.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
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SOLID    STEEL    WINDOWS 


WHILE     WOOD     WINDOWS     BURN, 
Fenestra  solid  steel  windows  are  a  sure 
barrier  of  safety  for  the  fire-fighter. 

And  this  same  protection— the  best  kind  of  in- 
surance— is  yours  with  Fenestra  sash.  There  is 
Fenestra  Sliding  Sash  for  the  office  building, 
as  well  as  Fenestra  side- wall  sash  for  the 
factory  or  warehouse. 

EveVy  modern  factory  is  an  advertisement  for 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows,  made  where 
most  of  America's  steel  windows  are  made — at 
the  Detroit  Steel  Products  Company,  2301  East 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Be  Good  to  Your  Books 

When  you  need  a  bookcase  to  really  preserve  your  books 
as  well  as  to  give  an  air  of  substantial  elegance  to  the 
room — something  in  Colonial,  Mission,  Clawfoot,  etc., 
designs,  handsomely  finished,  dust-proof,  easily  taken 
apart,  with  no  ugly  bands — do  not  fail  to  look  at 


CUHH  Sectional  Bookcases 

at  your  dealers.  The  prices  are  lower  than  you  might  expect. 
Thev  will  go  into  spaces  (under  windows,  etc..  etc.1  where  solid 
bookcases  cannot  go.  and  be  added  to  as  your  books  accumulate. 

Our  new  free  catalogue  in  colors  will  enable  you  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory selection.  You  will,  also  get  "In  an  Emperor's  Den" — 
very  interesting. 

THE  GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

1S10  Broadway,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


After  20 
Year*  in 

&  Gunn 


10  Years 

not  so 
protected 
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IT  PERFORMS  — 

that's  what  counts.  Be  it 
in  a  pleasure  car,  a  truck 
or  a  tractor,  the  Bud  a 
Motor  pours  forth  power, 
runs  sweet,  takes  what 
comes  to  it,  the  hard  or 
the  easy,  without  com- 
plaint, and  —  keeps  on 
doing  it  year  after  year. 

BUPAMOTOR 


The  high  trihute  you  pay 
to  your  Budais  to  he  aware 
of  its  existence  only 
through  its  instant,  will- 
ing, smooth  response  to 
every  command,  every 
emergency.  The  repair 
man  seldom  sees  it,  and 
considers  it  "hopelessly" 
well  built. 

And  it  is,  for  the  Buda  Com- 
pany has  been  known  for  high 
standards  for  36  long  years. 
Address  Harvey  (a  suburb  of 
Chicago),  Illinois. 


THE  BUDA  COMPANY 

HARVEY  (Sap)  ILLINOIS 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority    qnlcklj  b 
the  uiaa  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Appears  on  All 

VS 
THERMOMETERS 

It'sTheirSterfinsr 
Mark  of  Quality0 


Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  i7yco$or7ay/orTherm<meteT  lor  Every ' Purpose 


they  compromised  on  invading  the  house 
of  a  near-by  farm,  and  quartering  them- 
selves with  the  tenants.  They  galloped 
up  to  the  farmhouse  and  pounded  vigor- 
ously on  the  door.  The  cloud  of  dust  drew 
nearer.  All  seemed  silent  within.  What 
if  there  should  be  no  one  within — or, 
worse,  if  they  should  be  denied  admission 
and  safety.  The  hammering  was  re- 
doubled, every  one  pounding  in  a  frenzy. 
The  author  writes: 

Would  they,  oh,  would  they,  let  us  in? 
Already  the  brown  cloud  was  resolving 
into  a  mass  of  men,  furiously  riding! 
Still  they  delayed  within.  Then  we  could 
hear  the  farmer-family  talking  —  they 
thought  we  were  the  bandits!  Precious 
moments  were  passing.  Bullets  were 
now  going  "phut!"  in  the  dirt  around  us. 
Hope  was  all  but  gone  when,  through  a 
loophole  some  one  within  spied  us  — 
the  foreigners!  Then  they  knew  and 
opened  their  gates!  Horses,  mules,  men— 
we  all  whirled  into  the  court,  swept,  on 
by  the  overwhelming  instinct  to  live. 
The  great  doors  swung  to  behind  us,  the 
heavy  wooden  bars  clattered  into  place. 
We  were  safe! 

We  had  little  notion  how  long  we  should 
have  to  slay  with  the  farmer  and  his 
family.  The  remainder  of  the  bandits 
who  had  followed  the  horse-owners  would 
probably  not  attack  us  behind  high  walls 
unless  they  were  reinforced.  Perhaps  we 
might  go  on  in  the  morning,  but  then 
was  no  certainty  of  it;  all  depended  on 
the  bandits,  for  we  dared  not  go  on,  with 
an  escort  of  two,  until  that  band  of  a 
hundred  was  accounted  for. 

My  husband  paced  the  court,  his  eyes 
full  of  light.  "This  business  is  surely  an 
exciting  one,"  he  exclaimed  half  anxiously, 
half  exultantly. 

No  siege  was  attempted  that  night,  and 
gray  dawn  found  the  soldier  of  the  last 
watch  asleep  by  the  loophole.  We  hoped 
that  the  Red-Beards  had  decided  that 
it  was  better  not  to  molest  us.  After 
much  discussion,  we  concluded  that  we 
would  wait  until  noon  and  then,  if  there 
were  no  sign  of  the  ban  Jits,  we  would  risk 
going  on. 

At  noon  we  started  forth,  with  one 
soldier  ahead  and  one  behind  the  carts. 
I  sat  inside  our  vehicle  with  my  revolver 
loaded,  watching  the  way  ahead,  while 
my  husband,  in  order  to  see  above  the 
rounded  top  of  the  cart,  stood  on  the 
narrow  space  in  front,  where  he  usually 
sat,  and  watched  for  sudden  attacks  from 
the  rear.  The  road  was  deserted;  no  one 
else  dared  make  the  attempt  to  push 
forward.  Evidently  the  historic  Red- 
Beards  wire  still  about. 

But  by  and  by,  when  the  tension  was 
getting  well-nigh  unbearable,  for  me  at 
least,  we  began  meeting  carts  coming 
from  Hailun.  At  any  rate,  traffic  was 
being  resumed. 

"Greetings  of  the  road,"  we  called  out, 

in   Chinese;    "what  of    the  hung-hu-tzu!" 

"Soldiers  have  gone  out,  caught   some, 

and    shot    them,"    was    the    laconic   answer. 
We    rode    on    until     we    could    see    dis- 
tinctly,  in    the   fading  evening  light,   the 

low  mud  dwellings  Of  Eailun.  Crowds 
of  people  were  standing  on  the  house- 
tops. Coming  through  a  field  of  kaoliang, 
in  the  twilight  silence,  we  saw,  hanging 
from  the  branches  of  a  tall  tree,  the 
bloody  heads  of  the  bandits. 


50%  More 'Phone  Service 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


When     making    toll 
or  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls,  the  average  man 
speaks  for  only  one  minute 
and  a  half  —  although    he 
pays  for  three  minutes.     He 
does  this  because  three  minutes  is  at  least 
twice  as  long  as  he  thinks.  This  loss  can  be  saved  for  the 
trilling  cost  of  a  PHONOMETER. 

Makes  telephoning  at  least  50%  more  efficient — gives 
an  entirely  new  conception  of  time  by  graphically  show- 
ing the  passing  of  every  second — without  distracting 
attention  from  the  conversation.  Talk  leisurely,  con- 
vincingly, comfortably.  Eliminate  inaccurate,  unsatis- 
factory conversations  that  result  when  you  hurry  in 
fear  of  exceeding  your  three  minute  limit.  If  your 
conversation  must  exceed  the  three  minutes,  the 
PHONOMETER  will  accurately  record  the  excess. 

The  Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Oneida  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  John  Wanamaker,  General  Electric  Co. \ 
Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  concerns  use  the 


Send  $5.00  or  an  order  from  a  rated  firm  (with 
your  dealer's  name  please)  and  next  mail  brings  a 
Phonometer  to  your  desk.  Unless  it  convicts  you  of 
inefficiency — Unless  it  saves  many  times  its  cost, 
your  money  will  be  returned. 

Graves  Timing  Device  Co. 
2604  Parkway  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Virile   Message    from   the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles  terguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  trom  Funk  &  Wagn  alls  Company,  N.Y. 


Size  of 

Humidor 

10!4  x  7'A  x  4'A. 

XoUr  fi1rst  order  f°rnODetriek  Perf  ectoCigara 
r  -Li  brJn^s  V°u  th'»  metal  made,  Mahogany 
finished,  handsome,  durable  cigar-keeping 
humidor.  1  am  uttering  it  as  an  inducement 
for  you  to  try  my  cigars-its  value  prohibits 
giving  it  with  any  but  the  trial  order. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto  Cigars 

are  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  Imported 
bumalra  wrapper,  rich,  even  burning,  hand 
made  by  experts.  Direct  from  factory  to  you 
— you  get  I  h<-  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your  dealers. 

My  Proposition    g^V^ec?^ 

$2.50,  ftating  color  preferred,  and  I  will 
send  with  the  cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all  charges 
prepaid.  Sample  these  cigars  just  as 
freely  ps  you  wish- -let  vour  friends  try 
them--if  they  are  not  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions—if you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
auality,  return  the  remaining  cigars  and 
the  humidor  and  we  will  willingly  pay  back 
your  $2.50. 

You  need  not  Bend  money  In  advance  if  you 
haye  commercial  rating  or  give  afttufactory 
reference. 

I  nm  ho  mire  of  the  merits  of  my  rigarB--BO 
mire  (hat  ymi    will    want  to  amok,     them    ■  >  r 
ularly-- BO  mire  you  will  net  the  beat  smokr  for 
your  money  you  have  ever  had  —  that,  to  get  you 
to  TRY  Til  KM,  I  arn  giving  you  this  Humidor. 
This  Is  no  youthful  concern--]  have  been  in  html- 
nesfl  thirty  yean  and  refer  you  t>>  any  comma  r- 
cial  agency  for  my  financial  responsibility. 
J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pres. 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

126  S.  Ludlow  St.  Dayton,  O. 

F!YAfrr«I7R         ^*n  °rdern  beyond  the  5th  Parcel   Post  Zone   add 

h-aaci  ai/ifc  SOc  extra  fw  delivery  of  humfdoi 

DeRcriptivf  lilcrnturr  Rent  on  rrtjitent. 
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ooks  on 
usiness 


that'will  furnish  you  with  the  ammu- 
nition and  the  weapons  to  hit  the 
target  of  success  square'in  the  center. 

How  to  Deal  with  Human 
Nature  in  Business 

A  practical,  up-to-the-minute  book  by  Sherwin  Cody 
on  correspondence,  advertising,  and  sales  methods.  It 
explains  clearly  and  forcibly  both  the  broad  principles 
of  successful  business  conduct  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
practical  essentials  that  one  MUST  KNOW  in  order  to 
succeed.  It  covers  letter-writing,  salesmanship,  retail- 
ing, executive  duties,  publicity,  and  store,  office,  and 
factory  supervision,  makes  a  study  of  various  phases  of 
business  life  and  the  qualities  needed  to  cope  with  them, 
nnd  bristles  with  suggestion,  direction,  and  example 
based  on  the  practical  psychology  of  commercial  effort. 
It  has  many  valuable  illustrations,  charts  and.diagrams. 
It  is  the  one  book  that  it  is  imperative  for  you  to  own. 
Get  it  to-day  and  start  on  the  road  to  bigger  business. 
Large  i2mo,  Cloth.    $2.00  net;  by  mail $2.12. 

Successful  Selling 

An  inspiring  book  by  E.  Leichter  which  will  be  of 
equal  interest  to  the  veteran  and  the  tyro.  Covers 
everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  a  sale:  Fitness 
for  Salesmanship  —  Approaching  the  Prospect  —  The 
Presentation— How  to  Close— How  to  Meet  Objections 
— Creating  a  Desire — Initiative,  etc.  It  will  show  you 
how  to  get  BIG  orders.  i2mo,  Boards,  30  cents  net; 
by  mail  34  cents. 

Personal  Power 

A  stimulating,  encouraging  work.'written  by  a  prac- 
tical man  of  affairs,  Keith  J.  Thomas,  who  has  achieved 
a  high  place  in  his  chosen  calling.  It  points  out,  in  a 
peculiarly  gripping  style,  the  way  to  develop  will-power, 
mental  concentration,  and  winning  personality.  It  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  reading 
men  and  their  motives  and  will  immensely  increase 
your  chances  of  making  good  in  your  profession.  i2mo, 
Cloth.    $1.75  net;  by  mail  $1.87. 

Short  Talks  on  Retail  Selling 

A  volume  of  chatty,  inspirational  talks  on  retail 
selling  by  .S".  Rowland  Hall,  formerly  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Advertising  and  Salesmanship  of  the  I.  C.  S  , 
calculated  to  arouse  111  salesfolk  a  keen  interest  in  the 
art  of  properly  handling  the  customer,  and  to  keep  them 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  sense  ancLseize  every  selling 
opportunity.  Kvery  page  stimulates  initiative  and  the 
ambition  that  achieves  results.  121110,  Cloth.  73  cents 
net;  by  mail  87  cents. 

How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Personality 

A  great  book  by  Grenvillc  Klciscr  which  has  helped 
many  a  man  and  woman  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune. 
Tells  you  how  to  acquire  and  develop  that  all-compelling 
personal  power  and  charm  that  will  carry  you  to  any 
height  and  enable  you  to.bring  whatever  you  undertake 
to  a  successful  outcome.  i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.23  net;  by 
mail  $1.37. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

An  extremely  timely  and  practical  work  by  T.  D. 
MacGregor,  at  once  an  inspiration  to  the  reader  and  a 
dependable  Guide  Hook  on  the  road  to  fortune  It 
points  out  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  and  gives  practical 
and  well-tested  advice  as  to  how  to  achieve  financial 
independence.  It  has  been  well  called  "The  Twentieth 
Century  Poor  Richard."  Large  i2mo,  Cloth.  $1.00 
net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 

An  abridgment  of  Fink  it  WAGNALLS  New  Stand- 
ard Dictionary  designed  especially  for  office  and  desk 
use.  .Every  business  man,  stenographer  and  clerk 
should  have  one.  The  last  word  in  dictionaries  of 
handy  size.  Contains  80.000  terms  of  all  kinds  in  one 
vocabulary  order,  extensive  synonym  treatments, 
antonyms,  proper  names,  toreign  phrases,  etc.  Large 
8vo.  Cloth,  Q02 pp.  $1.30;  with  patent  thumb  index-, 
$1.80.    Average  carriage  charges,  lb  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
MASTER  of  SHORTHAND 


To  attain  the  greatest  success  in  shorthand  you  must 
write  the  fastest,  the  most  efficient  shorthand,  not  the 
mediocte  near-shorthand  that  condemns  you  to  a 
poorly  paid  position  as  an  ordinary  office  stenographer. 
Learn  the  specialist 's  shorthand  that  enables  you  to 
fill  the  most  responsible  and  highest  paid  positions  in 
the  stenographic  world. 

Experts  Make 

From 

$3,000  TO  *10,000 

a  Year 

You  Can  Become  An  Expert 

Shorthand  Reporter 

Robert  F.  Rose  will  train  you,  by  mail,  for  this  high- 
class  work.  He  will  teach  you  the  same  system  that  has 
made  hi-m  one  of  the  most  efficient  shorthand  writers 
in  the  country  and  qualified  him  to  make  official  reports 
of  such  important  events  as  government  legal  cases, 
national  political  conventions,  etc. — work  which  re- 
quires the  highest  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  and 
which  pays  almost  incredible  sums  to  the  reporter. 
Women  are  as  eligible  as  men.    Read  what 

THE  MASTER  STENOGRAPHERS 

say  of  the  pre-eminent  superiority  of  this  course. 
Printed  excerpts  from  some  of  the  endorsements  ap- 
pear herewith.  Let  us  send  you  copies  of  their  letters 
in  full,  as  well  as  those  from  such  experts  as 

S.  H.GRAY  and  J.  D.  CREMER,  members  of  the 
official  shorthand  reporting  corps,  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United   States. 

THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  and  other  leading 
shorthand  experts  of  this  country. 

We  Guarantee  This  Method 

You  are  completely  protected  by  a  money-back 
guarantee  in  case  you  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
course  and  ivc  cooperate  in  securing  a  good 
position  for  you  when  you  finish  your  study. 

Even  if  you  are  already  a  stenographer,  you  need  the 
Rose  Course.  Ordinary  shorthand  will  not  win  for 
you  the  high-salaried  positions.  You  need  EXPERT 
shorthand — and  this  course  will  give  it  to  you  without 
interfering  in  any  way  with  your  regular  work. 

Send  for  the  FREE  Book 

How  To  Become  A  Master  ok  Shorthand — it  will 
be  sent  with  full  particulars  of  the  Rose  Course  without 
putting  you  under  expense  or  obligation  of  any  kind. 
Fill  out  the  Coupon  printed  below  and  mail   it  now. 


C.H.  MARSHALL 

Clyde  H.  Marshall, 
winnerof  International 
Shorthand  Speed  Con- 
test, Official  Reporter 
Criminal  Division, 
Su  prerae  Court,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

"It  represents  what 
many  years  of  diversi- 
fied reporting  experi- 
ence, a  rare  mastery 
of  the  shorthand  art. 
a  constant  and  intelli- 
gent observation  of 
your  fellow  reporters, 
and  a  boundless  en- 
thusiasm for  your 
calling,  have  enabled 
you  to  contribute  to 
shorthand  progress — 
namely,  the  best  style 
of  published  short- 
hand in  the  world." 


F.  R.  HANNA 

F.  R.  Hanna,  Expert 
Shorthand  Re  porter 
of  Washington  and 
New  York. 

"The  most  compre- 
hensive, the  clearest 
and  the  most  practical 
presentation  of  the 
principles  of  short- 
hand ever  published 
The  teaching  from  the 
very  start  of  the  iden- 
tical outlines  used  in 
the  most  advanced 
writing,  together  with 
an  easy  and  natural 
method  of  imparting 
a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  phrase- 
writing,  make  the  les- 
sons a  veritable  gold- 
mine for  the  ambi- 
tious student." 


J.M.  CARNEY 

J.  M.  Carney,  Official 
Reporter,  Ciircuit 
Court,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

"The  course  is  his- 
tory-making in  short- 
hand instruction. 
Whatever  I  have 
accomplished  has  been 
due  to  the  instruction 
received  from  Mr. 
Rose  and  the  inspiring 
advice  given  me  by 
him." 


D.  P.  HIGGINS 

D.  P.  Higgins.  Official 
Reporter,  First  Divi- 
sion County  Court, 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 

"The  system  taught 
is  unexcelled  and 
there  is  no  one  better 
equipped  to  teach  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Rose. 
The  gratitude  which 
all  his  'boys'  feel  for 
him  is  richly  de- 
served." 


A.  W.  WINTER      !  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A.  W.  Winter,  Official 
Reporter  Railroad  and 
Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Helena, 
Montana. 

"The  course  is  un- 
questionably the  most 
complete  in  the  field 
to-day.  I  hope  the 
system  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  a 
large  number  of  be- 
ginners and  struggling 
stenographers  who  are 
trying  to  improve 
their  shorthand." 


I    A.GMcNAUGHT 


A.  G.  McXaught.  Ex- 
pert Court  Reporter, 

Helena,  Montana. 


Gentlemen: — Without  obligation  of  any  kind,  please  I 
send  me  the  booklet  "How  To  Become  a  Master  of  Short-  I 
hand,"  and  particulars  of  the  Rose  Shorthand  Course. 

D.  3- 1 0-17  "What  knowledge 

of  expert  shorthand 

«q  _  J  I  possess  I  owe  to  your 

I  teachings  and  compi- 

ctree(  .  I  Iations.     I  have  more 

I  than  trebled    my    in- 

„ ..  _  '  come  bv  means  of  mv 

City State I  ,         ,    ,  . 

J  knowledge    of    expert 

If  a  stenographer,  state  svstem  and  experience.  j  shorthand." 
I 
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«« -— — COUPON  -— — — 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

Desk  F-83,  424-434  South  Green  St., 
Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  your  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Style  Book  with  70  samples  free — finest  blue 
serge  and  advanced  styles  in  smart  tweeds 
and  mixtures — also  full  details  of  your  special 
lining  offer.   , 


MAIL  COUPON 


I  1 


NAME 


ADDRESS  . 


For  Spring  and  Summer 

STYLE  BOOK 

SAMPLES 

FREE 


r  Handsome  All-Wool  Worsted  d*  1  C 
Serge  Suit  Made  to  Your  Measure  tj)i  O 

Introductory  Offer  Only — Act  Now! 

Woolens  and  fabrics  of  all  kinds  have 

advanced  with  a  rush.  We  have  seriously  considered 
advancing  the  price  of  these  superb  $15  all-wool  worsted  serge 
suits  with  $4  satin  lining  free.  But  while  clothing  manufacturers 
and  tailors  have  advanced  the  price  of  their  suits  all  along  the  line, 
we  have  decided  to  give  to  you  one  more  opportunity  at  least  to 
save  real  money  and  buy  at  the  old  price. 

Don't  count  on  this  price  to  hold  forever— 

we  may  never  make  this  offer  again.      Buy   a  made- 
to-mea-ure  Bernard-Hewitt  all-wool  worsted  serge  suit  now  at  $15 
with  $4  satin  lining  free  as  a  special   inducement  on   your  first 
order.    Th.s  repiesents  wonderful  value — actual  bone  cost  to  us 
for  materials  and  workmanship — and  is  an  introductory  offer  only,  to  acquaint 
you  with  the  super-excellence  of  Bernard-Hewitt  clothes  for  we  know  once  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer  always  a  Bernard-Hewitt  customer.    This  offer 
may  never  appear  again. 


$ 


4 


SATIN 
LINING 


FREE 


How  can  we  give  so  much  real  tailoring  value? 

How  can  we  needle-mould  style  and  shape  permanence  into 

these  wonderful  suits?  How  can  we  use  such  expensive  materials  as  heavy 
English  linen,  thoroughly  shrunken  reinforcing  and  exceptional  trimmings 
and  workmanship,  for  $  1  5  w  ith  $4  <atin  lining  free,  when  prices  are  going  up 
all  the  time?  The  reason  is  simple — first  it  is  worth  something  to  us  to 
secure  your  first  order;  second,  we  have  no  agents  to  pay,  no  dealers'  profits  to 
provide,  no  traveling  salesmen's  expenses  and  salaries  to  take  care  of.  We  are 
responsible  directly  to  you  and  you  are  protected  in  every  way  by  our  cast  iron 

GUARANTEE  £"<£•£* 

unless  you  are  more  than  satisfied  with  every 

detail  of  the  style,  fit  and  workmanship  of  the  suit  we 
make  expressly  for  you.    That's  fair,  isn't  it? 

Send  Today  FC°:ZZ  Our  Big  Book 

Become  a  custom  tailored  man — be  well-dressed — save  money. 

Our  big  spring  and  summer  style  book  contains  70  generous  samples  of  fabrics 
(•mixtures,  tweeds,  worsteds,  fancy  cheviots,  Irish  homespuns  and  Scotch  goods  at  prices  from  $15.00  to 
$27.50).  The  satin  lining  offer  holds  good  with  any  fabric  of  your  selection.  Our  catalogue  also 
quotes  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is  your  guide  to  correct  styles  and 
prices.    Write  post  card  for  it  now,  mentioning  Literary  Digest,  or  mail  coupon  above. 

Please  mention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  Street         Desk  F83       CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


COURAGE— HONOR— MANLINESS 

Here  Are   Three  Books   That  Will  Inspire   These   Things  In  Your  BOY 


Boy's  Book  of 

Battles" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 


" The  Boy  Scouts'       "The  Boy's  Book 
Roll  of  ftonor"  of  Adventure" 


Stirring  stories 
■  1  battles  on  land  and 
sea.    Triu   to   historical  facta. 
TRUC1  TVB    and    vivid 
-.1  I  a  mo  iii  battles, 
thon;  Has- 
ting-;    Spanish     Armada; 
Trafalgar;     Waterloo ; 
burg;  Omdurman; 
Bi  hi  i 
fully   illustrated    in  color 
and  1/ 

Large  12010.  Dec- 
orated Cloth 
Cover.  Si. so 
net;  by  mail 
$1.62. 


£* 


J  FUNK  & 


By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude  of 
scouts,  who,  true  to  their  record, 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
have  saved  life  on  land  or  sea. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powejl,  Chief  Scout,  has  writ- 
ten the  foreword. 
izmo,  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.62. 

At  all  Bookstores  or  the 

WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-3 


By  Eric  Wood 

True  tales  of  actual  adventure 
make  up  the  many  thrilling 
chapters  of  which  this  book  is 
composed.  Man-eating  Lions  in 
East  Africa;  Roosevelt's  Ride 
for  Life ;  Sir  George  Grey  at- 
tacked by  Australian  Aborig- 
ines ;  Fire  at  Sea  on  the  stricken 
"Clydesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wolves ;  A  Leap  for  Life  ;  A 
Treacherous  Guide,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
Publishers 

60  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


As  She  Saw  It. — Ed.  (in  auto) — ,f  This 
controls  the  brake.  It  is  put  on  very 
quickly  in  case  of  an  emergency." 

Co-ed — "  I  see,  something  like  a  ki- 
mono."— Orange  Peel. 


Preparedness. — Stjbbubs — "  My  neigh- 
bor has  a  big  dog  that  we  are  all  afraid  of. 
What  would  you  advise?  " 

"  Get  a  bigger  one.  Five  dollars, 
please." — Boston  Transcript. 


Bad  Business. — Deaf-and-dumb  Beg- 
gar— "  Do  you  think  it  looks  like  rain, 
Bill?" 

Blind  Beggar — "  I  dasn't  look  up  to  see 
— here  comes  one  o'  my  best  customers!" — 
Puck. 


From  Experience. — Observer — ■"  I  no- 
ticed you  got  up  and  gave  that  lady  your 
seat  in  the  street-car  the  other  day." 

Observed — "  Since  childhood  I  have 
respected  a  woman  with  a  strap  in  her 
hand." — Punch  Bowl. 


Prophecy. — Applicant — "  Is  there  an 
opening  here  for  a  live-wire,  hustling  col- 
lege man?  " 

Office  Boy — "  Naw,  but  there's  goin' 
to  be  if  I  don't  git  me  salary  raised  by 
ter-morrow  night." — Life. 


No  Choice. — Rowland  Hill,  when  some 
persons  entered  his  chapel  to  avoid  the 
rain  that  was  falling,  quietly  observed, 
"  Many  persons  are  to  be  blamed  for  mak- 
ing their  religion  a  cloak,  but  I  do  not 
think  those  are  much  better  who  make  it 
an  umbrella." — Christian  Register. 


Labor  Omnia  Vincit. — The  prodigal  son 
had  just  sneaked  in  the  back  way,  between 
two  days. 

"  Owing  to  the  greediness  of  the  beef 
trust,"  explained  the  old  man,  "  we  are 
entirely  out  of  fatted  calf,  but  here's  a  can- 
opener.     Get  busy." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Conclusive. — The  doctrine  of  purgatory 
was  once  disputed  between  the  Bishop  of 
Waterford  and^  Father  O'Leary.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  former  was  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  the  latter,  who,  however, 
closed  it  very  neatly"by  telling  the  bishop, 
'  Your  lordship  may  go  farther  and  fare 
worse." — Christian  Register. 


Stale  News. — Railway  Attendant  (to 

man  smoking) — "  You  can't  smoke." 
The  Smoker — "  So  my  friends  say." 
Railway  Attendant — "  Butyoumusn't 

smoke." 

The  Smoker — "  So  my  doctor  says." 
Railway     Attendant  —  "  Well,     you 

sha'n't  smoke." 

The    Smoker — "  So   my   wife  says." — 

Puck. 


His  Needs. — "  My  brother  bought  a 
motor  here  last  week,"  said  an  angry  man 
to  the  salesman  that  stept  up  to  greet 
him,  "  and  he  said  if  anything  broke  you 
would  supply  him  with  new  parts." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  salesman.  "  What 
does  he  want?  " 

"  He  wants  two  deltoid  muscles,  a  couple 
of  kneecaps,  one  elbow,  and  about  half 
a  yard  of  cuticle,"  said  the  man,  "  and  he 
wauls  them  at  once." — Christian  Register. 
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All  Too  Human.—"  Why  is  your  wife 
looking  so  happy?  " 

"She's  got  something  to 'worry  about 
again." — Puck. 


He  Knew.— Willie  Willis—"  What,  are 
'  pieces  of  artillery,'  pa?  " 

Papa  Willis—"  I  think  they  must  be 
the  kind  that  the  girl  next  door  plays  on 
the  piano." — New  York  Times. 

As  Nowadays. — "  What  did  the  old  man 
say  when  you  asked  him  if  you  could  marry 
his  daughter?  " 

"  Asked  me  if  I  could  support  him  in  the 
same  style  she  did." — Baltimore  American. 


Solemn  Truth.— Mrs.  Jones—"  I  met 
Johnny  Fuller  to-day.  He  says  I  am 
getting  fat." 

Jones — "  It's  natural  he  should  say  so." 

Mrs.  Jones — "  Why?  " 

Jones — "  You  were  looking  Fuller  in 
the  fa™."— Tit-Bits. 


The  Day  After.— Jack— "  Who  is  that 
fine-looking  girl  that  just  bowed  to  you?  " 

Tom  (gloomily) — "  Oh,  that  is  my  sister." 

jACK — "  Why,  old  chap,  I  wasn't  aware 
that  you  had  a  sister." 

TOM — •■  Well,  I  wasn't  aware  of  it  my- 
self until  last  night." — Indianapolis  Star. 


The  Draft  in  the  Range. — American 
people  have  a  very  high  appreciation  of 
the  humor  of  Englishmen,  and  have  been 
specially  tickled  by  a  story  Colonel  Cody 
used  to  tell.  He  said  that  some  years  ago 
an  Englishman  who  had  never  been  in  the 
West  before  was'  his  guest.  They  were 
riding  through  a  Rocky-Mountain  canon 
one  day,  when  suddenly  a  tremendous  gust 
of  wind  came  swooping  down  upon  them 
and  actually  carried  the  Englishman  clean 
off  the  wagon-seat.  After  he  had  been 
picked  up,  he  combed  the  sand  and  gravel 
out  of  his  whiskers  and  said: 

"  I  say  !  I  think  you  overdo  ventilation 
in  this  country  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


Why  Not? 

If  a  female  duke  is  a  duchess, 

Would  a  female  spook  be  a  spuchess? 

And  if  a  male  goose  is  a  gander, 

Then  would  a,  male  moose  be  a  mander? 

If  the  plural  of  child  is  children, 
Would  the  plural  of  wold  be  wildren? 
If  a  number  of  cows  are  cattle, 
Would  a  number  of  bows  be  battle? 

If  a  man  who  makes  plays  is  a  playwright , 
Would  a  man  who  makes  hay  be  a  hay- 

wright? 
If  a  person  who  fails  is  a  failure, 
Would  a  person  who  quails  be  a  quailure? 

If  the  apple  you  bite  is  bitten. 
Would  the  battle  you  fight  be  fitten? 
And  if  a  young  cat  is  a  kitten, 
Then  would  a  young  rat  be  a  ritten? 

If  a  person  who  spends  is  a  spendthrift. 
Would  a  person  who  lends  be  a  lend  thrift? 
If  drinking  too  much  makes  a  drunkard, 
Would  thinking  too  much  make  a  thunkard? 

But  why  pile  on  the  confusion? 
Still  I'd  like  to  ask  in  conclusion: 
If  a  chap  from  New  York's  a  New-Yorker, 
Would  a  fellow  from  Cork  be  a  corker? 

— Life, 
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FIGHTING  TRIM 

WHETHER  your  battle  is  fought  in  the  trenches, 
behind  an  office  desk  or  in  the  home  you  need 
to  keep  fit. 

It's  comparatively  easy  for  the  soldier  to  keep  up  to  scratch. 
The  civilian— man  or  woman— has  a  harder  task.  Sedentary 
habits,  insufficient  exercise,  too  much  food  and  too  much 
hurry  about  eating  it  .combine  to  cause  a  more  or  less  chronic 
condition  of  constipation. 

Don't  think  you  can  dispose  of  constipation  with  a  cathartic 
pill.  Laxatives  and  cathartics  cause  more  constipation  than 
they  cure  and  their  persistent  use  is  likely  seriously  to  under- 
mine your  health. 

NUJOL  relieves  constipation  effectively  and  has  none  of  the 
objections  which  are  common  to  all  drug  remedies.  It  acts 
as  an  internal  lubricant,  preventing  the  bowel  contents 
from  becoming  hard  and  facilitating  the  normal  processes 
of  evacuation. 

NUJOL,  put  up  in  pint  bottles  only,  is  sold  at  all  drug 
stores.  Refuse  substitutes —  look  for  the  name  NUJOL  on 
bottle  and  package. 

Dept.  66 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Fori-  coisr  -S  T I  f> a.t  ion 


Send  for  booklet.  "THE  RATIONAL  TREATMENT  OF  CONSTIPATION."  Write  vn„r 

address  plainly  below. 


and    j 
i 


—Name Address 


.City 


.State. 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date 
and  one  useful  things,  to 
provide  interesting  and 
Each  book  is 

Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice bv  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  rustic  building  for 
house,  lawn,  and  garden.  Valuable 
alike  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail.  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
tions for  weaving  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
wicker  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.    By  mail,  58  cents. 


books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 

save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 

.worth-while    occupation    for   your    leisure    hours. 

bv  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supplied  by  Europe. 
By  mail.  58  cents. 

Signs.   Tickets    and    Posters.     A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  beginner.     By  mail.  83  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  detail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.     Bv  mail,  $1.12. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail.  5S  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramlngPictures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  and  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail.  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Just  to  PROVE  how  fine 
they  are— we  will  send  you 


' 





>*Q. 
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PARCEL  POST  PAID 

jy  f  EN  —  start  now  —  buy 
your  cigars  the  Hayner 
way— cut  out  the  profits  of 
the  middleman  and  dealer — 
get  your  cigars  fine,  fresh 
and  fragrant  —  direct  from 
factory  at  the  factory  price. 

Introductory  Offer 

Just  to  show  you  how  fine  they 
are — and  what  a  great  saving- 
our  Direct  from  Factory"  plan 
of  selling  means  to  you— we  will 
send  you  a  special  box  of  is 
Hayner  Standards — or  25  Hay- 
ner Panetelas — for  only  $1.25 — 
parcel  post  paid  by  us. 

Note  the  Price 

Only  5  cents  each  for  cigars  that 
in  size,  quality  and  workman- 
ship cannot  be  equalled  any- 
where over  the  counter  for  loss 
than  3  for  25c. 

Hayner  Standards 

A  re  handmade,  long  filler  cigars 
— Londres  shape  —  4;8  inches 
long — a  choice  blend  of  genuine 
imported  Havana  and  finest 
domestic  tobaccos  with  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper— a  mild,  sweet 
and  delightful  smoke  that  will 
please  every  man  who  tries  them. 

Hayner  Panetelas 

..re  particularly  lino  in  flavor 
and  aroma — lull  5-inch  punetela 
shape — a  long,  cool,  even  smok- 
ing rigar  that  is  immensely 
popular  with  our  patrons. 

Money- Back  Offer 

Try  these  cigars.    Send  for  a  box 

of  85  Standards  or  _'.i  Panetelas 

— smoke  8  or  10— judge   them 

squarely  on  their  merits — and  if 

you  don't  find  them  pleasing  in 

every   way,  send   hack  the  bal-     Cut  shows  exact 

arue   and   we   will  return  your     8tre  of  Hayner 

money  without  a  word.  Standards. 

Don't  wait — get  your  order  in  the  mail  today. 
You  can't  lose — we  take  ;ill  the  risk  and  stand 
all  the  expense  if  we  fail  to  please  yon. 

In  ordering — state  which  shape  you  prefer — 
Standards  or  Panetelas  -  and  also  mention 
whether  you  like  light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

Address  our  nearest  office 

THE  HAYNER  CIGAR  CO.,  V* 

Dayton,  0.  Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Toledo,  0.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

ESTABLISHED  1866 


Boston,  Mass. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

CAPITAL  $500,000 


THE  HOME  LIFE  IN   ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Dr.  Schofield  writes  not 
alone  of  the  household  and  its  hygiene,  butof  the  human 
body  as  to  Its  organization,  functions,  and  needs  in  the 
matter  of  rare.  I2mo,  Cloth,  345 pages,  $1.50,  postpaid. 
IT'Nk  .\   WM.VU.r.s  COMPAify,  Pubs.,  NEW  YOKE 
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Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  6  months' 
wear  guaranteed .  ;; 
Bnc     Dnrafc      Shlrte 

Vinr     white      | 
.    Hhirts,    ;i 

an'i  :  Sliirts 

d,  laun- 
dered a 

:   to   17. 

DURATEX  SHIRTS    '  '  '   '     ' 

for  33c  <?xtra. 
3  Extra  Pine  Duratez  Shirt*  ,,.i  .  |  >i  05  and  15c  port- 

leMshlrtsari 

morted  faahlonab 

.    ■ 
soft  cuffs  attached  an  w;u 

I,  long  • 

Complete  Haberdashery  Catalog  on  Request. 

Room  24, GOOD!  n    <*<  CO.,Duratei  Hldg,  New  York 
/>.  alert —  We  h  /  trmlr.  in  nearly  every  town, 

at  ifactory  local  agent. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

February  21. — British  troops  continue 
raids  on  the  Teutons'  trenches,  seizing 
a  section  north  of  Gueudecourt,  while 
much  damage  is  reported  done  to  Ger- 
man defenses  near  Ypres  and  Armen- 
tieres.  This  is  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  stupendous  drive  at  Verdun. 

February  23. — Additional  British  victor- 
ies in  the  Somme  sector  are  reported, 
including  a  gain  of  a  strong  position 
south  of  Petit  Miraumont,  with  thirty 
prisoners.  After  hard  fighting  the 
British  also  take  a  trench  north  of 
Gueudecourt  and  northwest  of  Le 
Transloy.  Artillery  duels  of  increasing 
severity  are  reported  from  Lorraine, 
Alsace,  and  Champaigne. 

February  24. — The  German  line  gives  way 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre,  before  the 
British  artillery,  so  that  Allied  troops 
enter  Petit  Miraumont,  advancing  on 
a  mile  front  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream.  An  advance  near  Serre  is  also 
announced. 

February  25.— In  a  fog  the  Teutons  ef- 
fect what  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  re- 
tirement on  the  Western  front  in  two 
years,  as  they  yield  about  three  miles  in 
the  Ancre  sector  to  the  Allies,  including 
the  towns  of  Petit  Miraumont,  Pys, 
and  Serre,  together  with  the  famous 
Butte  de  Warlencourt,  which  has  seen 
some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  the  war. 

February  26. — London  announces  that  the 
Germans  are  still  falling  back  on  the 
Ancre,  giving  up  to  the  British  nearly 
twenty-five  square  miles  of  ground. 
Warlencourt-Eaucourt  is  occupied  by 
Hit*  Allied  forces,  and  the  British  are 
announced  to  be  at  Le  Barque,  only 
two  miles  from  Bapaume. 

February  27. — London  states  that  the 
British  arc  continuing  their  gain  on  the 
Ancre,  occupying  Ligny,  southwest  of 
Bapaume,  ;is  well  as  taking  the  western 
and  northern  defenses  of  Puisieux  from 
the  Germans. 

February  28. — The  British  troops  reach 
Bapaume  Ridge,  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Gommecourt,  Thilloy,  and  Puisieux-au- 

Mont  arc  also  taken  by  the  Allies. 

EASTERN    PKONT 

February  22. — It  is  reported  from  Salonika 
that  numbers  of  Allied  soldiers  are 
arriving  daily,  as  troops  are  apparently 
being  massed  for  a  Servian  drive  under 
General  Sarrail.  A  total  of  about 
350,000  men  is  said  now  to  be  in 
Macedonia. 
On  the  Roumanian  front  the  Teutons 
take  the  offensive  against  the  Russians, 
raiding  trenches  in  the  Karpai  hians, 
near  Dorna  Walra,  where  they  an* 
stopf  by  heavy  Russian  gun-fire.  In 
(ialicia,  near  Zlochoff,  2."i()  Russian 
prisoners  are  taken  by  storming 
detachments. 
The  British  organize  an, attack  on  Teuton 
trenches  between  the  Vardar  and  Lake 
Doiran,  on  the  Macedonian  front,  but 
are  repelled,  and  prevented  from  dig- 
ging themselves  in  by  a  rain  of  hand- 
grenades. 

February  23. — The  Teuton  forces  enter 
Russian  positions  in  Galicia,  near 
Zvyzyn,  forcing  out  the  Allied  troops 
and  blowing  up  four  mine-shafts  before 

they    are    ultimately    dislodged    by    a 
counter-attack. 

February  26. — Another  Russian  attempt  to 
force  a  way  through  the  passes  in  the 
(Carpathians  fails  as  the  Germans  block 
the  way  from.  Mount  I'loska  to  Mount 
Pantyr.  Twenty-six  prisoners  an*  re- 
ported taken  iii  die  Jablonica  Pass, 
near  Jablonica  Villa 


Why  Not 
Ride? 

HAVE  you  ever  thought  of  the  real  en- 
joyment  and  health-giving  exercise 
you  are  missing  by  not  riding  a  bicycle? 
Every  year  thousands  of  people  who  can 
easily  afford  the  luxury  of  gasoline  are 
buying  the 


Bicycle 


Bicycling  has  all  the  romance  and  vigor  of 
the  open  road  and  a  leisure  and  casual- 
ness  that  self-Dropelled  vehicles  do  not 
afford. 

In  England  and  the  Continent  all  classes 
use  the  bicycle.  Here  in  our  own  country 
it  is  found  on  the  estates  of  the  rich,  at 
Palm  Beach  and  other  resorts. 

The  best  things  of  life  are  inexpensive  and  they 
are  never  found  until  this  is  realized. 

The  Columbia  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  world's 
leading  bicycle.  It  was  the  first  to  be  manufac- 
tured in  this  country — for  thirty-nine  years  it  has 
been  giving  dependable,  satisfactory  service  to  the 
thousands  of  riders. 

Buy  a  Columbia  and  you  will  be  well  equipped  for 
a  summer  of  keen  enjoyment.  Your  dealer  will 
show  you  the  latest  Columbia  models. 

WESTFIELD  MFG.    CO. 

38  Lozier  Ave.  Westfield,  Mass. 

Makers  of  Pope  Motorcycles 


l  Shur-  on  | 

I   EYEGLASSES -SPECTACLES   ■ 


comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  (M#) 

— the  latest  in  Shur-ons.  Stylish  and 
elegant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

A I  most  high-grade  oculists,  optometries 
am/  opticians,  or  write,  us.  Look  for  the 
jhuiic  S/iur  on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge, 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1X64 

I'ra.lc  Murk 

a—— 
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The  statements  in  this   advertisement   referring   to  performances  of  Hudson 
Super-Sixes  in  certified   trials   and   in  competition  are   approved   as  to   facts 

Richard  Kenneruell 
Chairman  Contest  Board  American  Automobile  Association 

The  Long-Life  Record 
HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Will  Hold  First  Place  Forever  We  Believe 

One  year  of  the  Super-Six  seems  to  mark  it  the 
permanent  leading  type.  Many  other  sensations 
had  their  day  and  departed.  But  the  Super-Six 
gains  prestige  every  month.  And  it  comes  too 
close  to  a  perfect  motor  to  ever  be  far  excelled. 


For  your  own  sake,  don't  get  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

It  is  a  Six,  but  not  like  other  Sixes.  This 
basic  invention,  controlled  by  our  patents, 
added  80  per  cent  to  our  six-type  efficiency. 

It  does,  in  a  better,  simpler  way,  what  we 
attempted  in  our  Eights  and  Twelves.  For 
we  built  those  types  for  testing  as  did  others 
when  the  seeming  trend  was  that  way. 

This  Problem  Solved 

The  Super-Six  gets  its  wondrous  power, 
speed  and  endurance  by  minimizing  friction. 

That's  what  every  type  attempted.  That's 
why  men  once  thought  that  V-types  would 
supersede  the  Six.  Vibration  causes  friction, 
and  friction  causes  wear.  And  the  type 
which  brings  vibration  lowest  will  hold  first 
place  forever,  just  as  now. 

The  Super-Six  is  that  type.  Every  block 
test  proves  it.  And  a  hundred  road  records 
confirm  it.  It  now  holds  every  worth-while 
record  of  endurance  and  speed  for  a  stock  car. 

Another  Possible  Error 

Some  men  still  tell  Hudson  dealers  that  our 
records  show  qualities  not  wanted.  They  can- 
not use  such  speed,  such  power.  "And  other 
cars  are  good-enough  hill-climbers." 

But  you  must  presume  we  know  that. 

We  have  not  increased  our  motor  size.  We 
are  using  a  small,  light  Six — exactly  the  size 
we  used  before  this  invention.  And  a  size 
now  very  common. 


The  Super-Six  principle  gets  from  that  size 
all  of  this  extra  efficiency.  It  does  it  by 
saving  friction.  Would  you  have  less  speed, 
less  power  in  a  motor,  because  of  more  fric- 
tion and  wear? 

To  Double  Endurance 

The  Super-Six  was  invented  to  double  en- 
durance. That  it  makes  the  car  a  record- 
breaker  is  simply  incidental. 

The  records  we  value  most  are  long  distance 
records.  Under  sanction  of  the  Contest 
Board  of  the  American  Automobile  Association 
the  Super-Six  broke  the  24-hour  stock  chassis 
record  by  328  miles.  And  in  the  famous  non- 
stock Pike's  Peak  Hill  Climb,  sanctioned  by 
the  Contest  Board  of  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  a  Super-Six  Special  made 
the  best  time  through  endurance. 

A  Super-Six  Touring  Car  twice  broke  the 
Transcontinental  record  in  one  continuous 
7,000-mile  round  trip.  All  Super-Six  speed 
records  have  been  made  because  of  endurance. 

It  Offers  You  This 

It  offers  you  a  car  which,  by  a  hundred 
records,  is  the  most  capable  car  in  the  world. 

It  offers  you  endurance,  far  beyond  any 
previous  attainment. 

It  offers  you  pride  of  ownership — the  feeling 
that  you  rule  the  road.  The  knowledge 
that  yours  is  the  greatest  car  in  performance 
that's  built. 

It  offers  you  beauty  and  luxury  which  make 
the  car  look  its  supremacy. 

It  offers  you,  in  our  latest  models,  a  won- 
derful gasoline  saver. 

Will  you  want  a  car  which  offers  less  when 
you  buy  a  car  to  keep  ? 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  .  $1650 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger  .  .  1950 
Touring  Sedan 2175 


Town  Car $2925 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet  .     .       $3025 

Limousine 2925 

Limousine  Landaulet      .     .     3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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DURAND 

Steel    Racks 


QOMPARE  a  Durand 
Steel  Rack  equip- 
ment with  any  other. 
You'll  decide  it  is  the 
kind  you  want. 

Durand  Steel  Racks  are  very 
strong,  neat  in  appearance,  fire- 
proof, convenient,  durable,  will 
increase  your  storage  capacity 
25  per  cent  and  will  reduce 
losses,  waste  and  delays. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  little  an 
installation  to  meet  your  needs 
will  cost. 

Write  today  for  catalog. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 

1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg.        905  Vanderbilt  Bids. 
Chicago  New  York 


Typewriter  Secrets 

Send  for  Free  Book!  ZlV^rJtS?. 

at  last!  Don't  buy  or  rent  any  typewriter  until  you 

have  real  "Typewriter  Secret*.        Learn  what  the 

N.  Y.  Tribune  said.    Learn   how  to  save  bier  money 

on  the  beat  typewriters  and  buy  aa  low  aa  tic  a  day. 

The  book  la  free.    Write  at  once— NOW  I 

H  M.Ballard, Gen. Mgr.,Dept240J>StegerBIdg.tChicago.m 


U/.ji.   W*,»,  Get   tnis    money  -  savin 
Write  IlOW  camera  catalog  NOW. 
Everything  ii 
eras,  lenses,  kodaks,  photo  ac- 
cessories at  lowest  pnci 
day  a'  free  trial — money-back 
guarantee. 

Write  for  catalog;  No.  312. 
DAVID   STERN    COMPANY 
In  Business  Since  1HHC, . 
1047  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


**&%£L 


Save  Camera  Money 


BigSlSOOffer-KEITH'S 

Tne  magazine  for 
H'mif-l.uildt?rB,  the 
recognized  author- 
.11  planning , 
building  and  dec- 
orating Artistic 
H  p  m  a  a . 

Each  number con- 
tain«7tol0  PLANS 
by  leading  archi- 
SubHcription 
«2.f>0.On  ^11  news- 
stands 25c  copy. 
■Twelve  big  house  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  Dollar  Plan  Book* 


130  Plans  of  Bnnflralows 
104  Plans  cntST.  below  KVlOO. 
125  '  '■  flOOO. 
176 turn. 


175  Plans  cstif.  below  18000. 
V'">  '.'.  „"  OT«r  *«000. 
100  Cement  end  liripk. 

50  Garages,  40  ]><tvU-? & Klata. 


KEITH'S.  988  McKnight  Bide.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


February  28. — The  Germans  retake  most 
of  the  peaks  in  the  Bukowina  which 
were  lost  to  the  Russians  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  hold  heights  along  the  Vale 
Putna  highroad.  They  also  take  more 
than  1,300  prisoners,  eleven  machine 
guns,  and  nine  mine-throwers. 

AGAINST   THE    TURKS 

February  23. — Two  Turkish  trenches  are 
taken  by  the  British  forces  operating 
along  the  Tigris  near  Sannaiyat,  says 
London,  in  the  day's  report. 

February  25. — The  British  cross  the  Tigris 
and  take  four  lines  of  Turkish  trenches 
near  Sannaiyat  in  the  face  of  six  un- 
successful counter-attacks.  The  cross- 
ing was  effected  near  the  Shumran  bend 
by  a  bridge  built  in  nine  hours  under 
continual  gun-fire.  LThe  prisoners  taken 
total  about  550  men  and  officers,  with 
five  machine  guns. 

February  26. — Kut-el-Amara  falls  before 
the  British  advance,  opening  again 
the  road  to  Bagdad.  London  reports 
that  the  Turkish  garrison  of  the  city 
fortress  is  in  flight,  pursued  by  the 
British  cavalry,  and  that  more  than 
2,000  prisoners  have  been  taken,  with 
many  guns  and  war-material. 

February  27. — After'taking  Kut-el-Amara, 
the  British  press  on  and  meet  the  Turks 
in  battle  about  fifteen  miles  northwest 
of  the  captured  town.  The  total  num- 
ber of  prisoners  taken  in  the  recent 
action  is  described  in  reports  as  being 
"several  thousand." 
The  Russians  repulse  the  Turkish  forces 
in  the  Caucasus  front,  near  Smorgon, 
altho  the  Mussulmans  made  use  of  a 
gas  attack  in  the  German  fashion,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  Petrograd. 

February  28. — The  fleeing  Turkish  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  is  reported  hemmed  in 
by  the  British,  30  miles  from  Kut-el- 
Amara,  with  further  retreat  practically 
cut  off  by  the  Tigris. 

GENERAL 

February  '-'I.  sir  Edward  Cai'son,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  announces  in 
Parliament  that  the  British  tonnage 
losses  due  bo  German  U-boats  during 
the  past  three  months  have  been: 
December,  US  ships,  223,000  Ions; 
January,  91  ships,  ION,000  tons;  Feb- 
ruary, 134  ships,  304,000  tons. 
The  day's  loss  of  ships  because  of  the 
Teutonic  I  -boal  campaign  is  announced 
at  ten  ships,  23,390  tons. 

February  22. — Eight  ships  is  the  day's  toll 
in  the  submarine  campaign,  with  a 
total  tonnage  loss  of  L7,290  tons.  Two 
neutral  vessels  are  among  the  victims. 
London  slates  that  as  a  result  of  a 
conference]  between  the  Colonial  Min- 
ister and  representatives  from  the 
Japanese  Government,  it  is  definitely 
decided  lo  retain  all  the  captured 
German  colonies.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  refuse  to  relinquish  the  Pacific 
colonies,  Japan  may  Seep'  Kiaochow, 
while  the  African  possessions  are 
expected  to  be  divided  between  (Jreat 
Britain,  France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 
Thirty-two  Bavarian  and  Prussian  sol- 
diers are  reported  killed  and  200 
wounded  al  Beverloo,  Belgium,  as  the 
result  of  a   flghl    in    the   ranks   between 

factions,   according   to  a  report   from 
Maastricht,  Holland. 

February  23. — Premier  Lloyd  Oeorge  an- 
nounces   a     li>l     of    restricted     imports, 

wherein  i  he  importation  of  a,  number  of 
commodities    is    prohibited.      The    list 

includes  about  fifty  items,  among  (hem, 
agricultural  machinery,  raw  fruits, 
wines,  books,  periodicals,  wet  and  dry 
hide-,  lumber,  col  ton  hosiery,  and  lace. 
The  marine  loss  for  the  day  is  set,  at 
thirteen  ships,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  26, 100  tons      An   American  clergy- 


Your  Books  and  How  to 
Keep  Them. 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  last  word 
in  bookcase  construction  and  solve  for  all 
time  the  best  way  to  keep  books,  easily  ac- 
cessible and  perfectly  protected. 

The  Sectional  idea,  as  originated  and  devel- 
oped by  Macey,  enables  you  to  provide  just 
the  amount  of  space  you  require  and  no  more. 
To  arrange  that  space  for  such  units  and  com- 
binations and  in  such  furniture-period  styles 
that  they  "fit"  into  your  furnishings  unob- 
trusively;  they  look  built-in,  but  still  theyare 
sectional. 

That's  the  great  distinctive  feature  about 
Macey  Sectional  Bookcases. 

Macey  products  are  sold  by  furniture  stores 
everywhere,  but  to  enable  you  to  make  an 
intelligent  selection  in  advance,  we  will 
mail  a  miniature  copy  of  our  complete  cata- 
log upon  request.  Send  for  it  today. 


a 


1525-1575  Division  Av.  S.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

M;ide  in  Canada  by  the  Canada  Furniture  Mfrs.  Ltd. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 


PARSIFAL..  The'  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's- 
great  opera,  by  H.  K.  Haw  lis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Every  business  man  knows 
significance  of  this  phrase 
knows  >  the  tremendous  price 
concessions  which  can  be  made 
by  manufacturing  firms  who  do 
a  mail  order  business  direct 
from  factory  to  consumer. 
Thisjls  the  case  with  us. 

[UCKSKIN 

art  absolutely  every  bit  aa  good  as 
any  of  the  much,  higher-priced  tires 
on  the  market  carrying  a  similar 
guarantee — 4  0  0  0  miles.  They  are 
tough,  strong  and  remarkably  dur- 
able— made  to  stand  up  under  the 
hardest  usage.  It  Is  a  rare  case  In 
Which  they  do  not  far  outlivo  their 
guarantee.  And  they  sell  for  30% 
less  than  the  prices  you  have  been 
paying   elsewhere. 

After  getting  tire  you  can  return  It 
at  our  expense  if  not  satisfied.  In 
making  ANY  necessary  adjust 
menta  wo  pay  express  both  ways. 
Send  for  freo  illustrated  booklet 
giving  details  of  special  offer— 
and   price   list. 

THE  L.  AND  M.    RUBBER  CO. 
Wolfe  SJ,,     Carrollton,   0. 

Western    Distributing    Office 
J  i-'IU  Mouth   Michigan   Ave. 

Chicago  14 
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man,  a  missionary  to  Cnina,  is  killed 
on    one    of    the    vessels,    the    French 
steamer  Athos,  torpedoed  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 
February  24.— Nine  ships  are  sunk  by  sub- 
marines in  the  day's   [/-boat  activity, 
with   a    tonnage   loss   of   24,741    tons. 
Seven   Dutch   vessels  which  left   Fal- 
mouth   with    a    German    "reasonable 
assurance     of     safety,"     are    reported 
torpedoed    almost    immediately    after 
they  left  the  harbor.    Three  were  sunk 
and  four  badly  damaged.     The  Dutch 
Government  and  people  are  reported 
aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  what  is 
characterized  as  the  "greatest  humili- 
ation   to    which    a    neutral    could    be 
subjected." 
The    Nichi-nichi    at    Tokyo     announces 
that  an  unknown  raider  is  abroad  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  has  sunk  two 
British  steamers  southwest  of  Colombo. 
February  25. — During  the  day  but  three 
ships  are  sunk  by  submarines,  with  a 
total  loss  of  8,209  tons. 
Definite  assurance  is  given  by  the  Allies 
that   the  blockade   of   Greece   will  be 
lifted  when   King   Constantine  replies 
satisfactorily   to   the   demands   of   the 
Entente. 
Word  is  sent  by  Berlin  to  the  Chinese 
Government  at  Peking  to  the  effect  that 
the  German  authorities  would  regret  a 
break  with  China,  and  will  take  every 
means    practical    to    secure    China    a 
voice  in  the  peace-conference,  if  friendly 
relations  are  maintained. 
The  Bishop  of  London  proposes  to  close 
all  but  eight  of  the   churches  in  the 
"City"  so  that  the  clergy  may  be  free 
to  go  to  the  front. 
February  26. — Six  more  ships  are  sunk  bj 
[/-boats,  with   a  loss   of   24,522   tons 
Among    these    is     the     Cunard    liner 
Laconia  (18,000  tons),  the  largest  vessel 
to    be    sunk  in  the    campaign.     Three 
Americans   are   believed   to   have   lost 
their  lives. 
Berlin  states  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  the  Central  Powers  have  de- 
stroyed 4,998,500  tons  of  neutral  and 
enemy     shipping.     These    figures    are 
said    to    be    exclusive    of    the    present 
month's  losses. 
February  27. — The  day's  losses  due  to  the 
[/-boat  campaign  are  set  at  five  ships, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  11,592. 
February  28. — No  reports  are  received  of 
ships  sunk  by  [/-boats  during  the  day, 
but  London  announces  that  the  total  of 
ships   lost   since   the   beginning  of   the 
month  reaches   183,  with  a  combined 
tonnage  loss  of  400,432. 
The    German    authorities   offer    to    lend 
seven  ships  to  the  Dutch  to  replace  the 
seven  ships  recently  sunk,  on  condition 
that  Holland  purchase  them  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

FOREIGN 
February  21. — Havana    reports    that    the 
Cuban  rebels  are  expected   to  attack 
Camaguey,    as    forces    under    Colonel 
Pujol     cross    from    Santa    Clara    and 
make  ready  for  battle. 
February  22.  —  The      hitherto      supprest 
news  of  an  explosion  in  the  Dresden 
arsenal     on     Christmas     day     reaches 
London.     It  is  stated  that  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  30,000  women  and 
children  workers  were  killed  in  what  is 
called  the  worst  disaster  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 
•February  27. — The  Cuban  rebels  are  de- 
feated for  the  third  time  in  as  many  days 
as  the  Government  forces  move  a  step 
nearer  their  goal,   Santiago  de   Cuba. 
An  amnesty  is  offered  the  rebels  with 
ten  days  in  which  to  give  up  their  arms. 

THE    GERMAN-AMERICAN    SITUATION 

February  21. — It  is  rumored  that  tenta- 
tive arrangements  have  been  made  to 
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Dodge  Brothers 


MOTOR  CAR 

People  expect  more  from 
Dodge  Brothers  because 
they    believe    in    them. 


And  of  course  they  get  more 
because  they   expect  more. 


Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $785.    In  Canada,  $1100 

Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $950.   In  Canada,  $1335 

Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1185.    In  Canada,  $1685 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


DODBE  BROTHERS.  DETROIT 


m 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  90-page. 
10  1  7  Edition  Patent  Book  tree. 
250  Barrister  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


60  Days    _wjll  wash  mj  dry  all  your 
Free  Trial  dishes,    fine   china,    fragile 


Dish 
Washer 

and 

Kitchen  Table 
COMBINED 
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glass  and  everything  you 
use  —  leave  them  speckless,  bright  «","^^^^^^^— ™ 
and  shiny  clean — without  a  chance  for  any  breakage  or 
chipping — in  .?  minutes.  Your  hands  do  not  touch  the 
water.  Occupies  space  and  takes  place  of  kitchen  table. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  it  at  such 
a  low  price  —  on  absolute  approval, 
complete   satisfaction  or  your    money 


LOW 

DDIpp  back.  Write  today  tor  new" book  telling 
*     1»1V1J  everything. 


WM.  CAMPBELL  CO. 


\Ym. 
Box 


Campbell.  President 
G,  Detroit,   Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

T  Direct  to  You" 


Quick  Shipment 

direct  from  manufacturers. 
Highest  quality  warm  air 
furnace  at  wholesale  price. 
Writeforcatalogfilledwith 
helpfulhints  on  home  heat- 
ing aDd  tellinghow  you  can 
save  money  on  this  power- 
ful heating  plant.  One  register 
— easv  to  install.  We  pay 
freight.  Cashoreasy  payments. 

Write  for  Catalog  No.  975 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 
Manufacturers 
imaioo,  Mich. 
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SHOE 


'•  Reliance  is  a 
dignified,  straight, 
comfort  shape  for 
the  man  who  wants  the 
samestyleeachseason.un- 
varying  quality  and  per- 
fect fit. 

$7  to  $10 
The  Florsheim  dealer  is  ready 
to  show  the  season's  assort- 
ment of  styles.    His  name 
and  booklet  on  request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.S.  A. 


One  of  many 
styles. 
There's  a 
Florsheim  to 
suit  every 
taste  and 
fit  any) 
foot. 


F  flxiRSHE! 


/ 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain-to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


"Never  Mind 

How  Strong 

You  Are — 


Wwt  Mye  Ki<[mz> 


fl 


To-day  it's  a  battle  of  wits— and  brains  win. 
Muscle  and  brawn  don't  count  so  much  as  they 
used  to.  The  great  question  now  is  "What  do 
you  know?"  It  draws  the  line  between  failure 
and  success,  between  a  poor  job  and  a  good  one. 

What  do  you  know?  Have  you  special  ability? 
Could  you  "make  good  "  in  a  bis  job  right  now? 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  training  men  for  bet- 
ter work  and  bigger  salaries.  They  can  train 
YOU,  no  matter  where  you  live,  what  hours 
you  work,  or  how  little  your  education.  Murk 
and  mail  the  coupon  and  find  oat— it  won't 
obligate  you  in  the  least. 

—~  ^  —  ^—  ■"  TE»B    OUT  HCRI  —  —  — — 

INTERNITIONAl  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Box     4879,  Soranton,  Pa. 

Explain  fully  about  your  Course  In  the  subject  marked  Xt 


^Civil  hnRlneering 

>l>i-lrlr»l        " 

'Steam 
JMininaj 

JW.chanlrnl  Drafting 
.Arrhtt*-Mor&l  llruf'lnr 

jARCHITECTURE 


ADVERTISING 
Salesmanship 
Commercial  Law 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography 
Civil  Service 
Ry.  Mall  Service 
AUTOMOBILES 


CHEMISTRY 

Illustrating 

Farming 

Poultry 

French 

German 

Italian 

SPANISH 


Name. 


Address- 


have  the  Government  take  over  the 
liners  of  the  American  line,  and  convert 
them  into  cruisers  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

February  23. — Sailings  of  the  American 
line  boats  are  postponed  indefinitely  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  failed  to 
supply  guns  and  gunners  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liners. 

February  25. — Altho  he  has  lost  some  of 
his  official  prerogatives  as  a  diplomat, 
Brand  Whitlock,  American  Minister  to 
Belgium,  will  remain  in  that  country 
in  a  personal  and  semiofficial  capacity, 
says  a  report  from  the  German  authori- 
ties at  Brussels. 

February  26.— Proclaiming  himself  still 
the  friend  of  peace,  President  Wilson  • 
asks  Congress  in  an  address  for  au- 
thority to  arm  outgoing  American  mer- 
chantmen, as  well  as  to  employ  other 
means  of  protecting  American  lives  and 
property. 

February  27. — After   repeated    announce- 
ments of  the  release  of  the  Yarrowdale 
seamen,   and   subsequent   denials,  Ber- 
lin announces  that  the  release  can  not 
be  carried  out  at  present,  as  demanded 
by  the  United  States,  due  to  an  epidemic 
of  contagion  in   the '  camp  where   the 
seamen  in  question  are  being  detained. 
The  American  citizens  are  described  as 
alive  and  well,  and  the  hope  is  added 
that  the  run  of  the  disease  may  be  short. 
Washington  views  the  announcement  as 
a  pretext  for  delaying  action  on  the 
American  note. 
The    first    step    toward     granting     the 
President  the  power  he  desires  in  arm- 
ing   merchantmen    is    taken    by    the 
Senate  as  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reports  a  bill  permitting  the 
arming  of  vessels  and  supplying  them 
with  necessary  ammunition. 
Former     Ambassador      Gerard     reaches 
Corunna,  Spain,  and  prepares  to  sail  for 
America,  altho  it  is  rumored  that  he  has 
received  a  warning  from  Berlin  that  a 
sailing  would  be  dangerous.     The  warn- 
ing is  not  taken  seriously. 
The  President,  after  conference  with  Sec- 
retary Lansing,  makes  it  clear  that  he 
regards  the  sinking  of  the  Laconia  as  the 
| 'overt  act"  for  which  he  has  been  wait- 
ing.    He  will  take  immediate  action,  of 
a  sort  not  yet  made  public. 
February  28. — Washington  hears  that  Ger- 
many suggested  to  Mexico  and  Japan 
an  alliance  by  which  war  was  to  be  made 
on  the  United  States  if  it  did  not  re- 
main   neutral.     Mexico    was    to    have 
induced  Japan  to  leave  its  allies,  and  as 
a  further  reward,  was  to  have  German 
aid    to    regain     southwestern    United 
States  and  share  in  the  ultimate  peace- 
conference.     Documentary     proof      of 
such  plans  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  President. 
It  is  rumored  in  Washington   that   the 
Pro-German    activities    of    Dr.     Paul 
Ritter,   Swiss  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  may-  bring   from  the  Adminis- 
tration a  request  for  his  recall. 

DOMESTIC 

February  20. — Distress  following  the  gen- 
eral food  -  shortage  causes  a  series  of 
small  riots  in  New  York,  in  one  of 
which  disturbances  300  women  of  the 
East  Side  storm  the  City  Hall  with 
protests. 

The  National  Espionage  Bill,  combining 
the  features  of  fourteen  other  neutrality 
hills,  passes  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  10. 

Bills  conferring  American  citizenship 
upon  the  Porto-Ricans,  and  providing 
for  the  purchase  and  government  of 
the  erstwhile  Danish  West  Indies, 
pass  the  Senate. 

The  antishipping  bill,  forbidding  send- 
ing liquors  from  a  wet  to  a  dry  county  in 


YOITLL  ENJOY 
the  comfort  and 
service  of  this  new 
double  grip 

PARIS  GARTER 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

It's  No.  2510;  only 
35c  per  pair.  Ask  to 
see  this  new  number. 

PARIS  CARTER  double 
grips  at  50c  also;  single 
grips  50c,  35c  and  25c. 

ASTEIN&CO. 

Founded  1887 

Chicago  New  York 

RflRIS 

' GARTERS 

No  mefal 
Can  touch  you 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


AddsandSubtracts 

i  AND  COSTS  ONLY  $15    I 


The  Ray 


The  Universal  Adder  That 
Also  Actually  Subtracts 


Has  all  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest 
priced  listing  machines,  yet  costs  less  than 
the  average  mistake.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
errors.  Size  2x9  inches.  Universally  used 
by  business  and  professional  men.  There's 
work  for  a  Ray  on  every  desk. 
A  constant  help  in  adding  checks,  invoices, 
payrolls,  taking  discounts  and  trial  balances. 
Portable  and  therefore  convenient  for  work 
on  large  volumes,  and  for  making  cross  ad- 
ditions. Saves  wear  .and  tear  on  expensive 
listing  machines. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

but  pin  this  coupon   to   your   business   station- 
ery, and  we  will  send  a  Kay  on  20  days'  free 
trial  in  your  office.    No  cost  or  obliga- 
tion to  you.    Send  for  yours  today  and 
prove  its  value  on  your  own  desk. 


RAY  SUBTRACTO-ADDER  CO. 

1231  Power  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Without  cost  or  oil 1 1 >;. •  i ■ y  part, send  mi  ■<  \<.<y 

Sutit  i.i'  In  Aililii  lot    m  flu  v  ;'  free  trial. 
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Delaware,  passes  the  State  Senate  and 
goes  to  the  Governor. 
Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  signs  the  Reynolds 
Bill  giving  the  women  of  the  State  the 
right  to  vote  for  Presidential  electors. 

The  Kansas  "  bone-dry  "  law  passes  the 
Senate  and  goes  to  the  Governor  for 
signature. 

Minnesota's  House  of  Representatives 
passes  a  bill  to  grant  full  suffrage  to 
women  by  constitutional  amendment. 
If  passed  by  the  Senate  the  amendment 
will  be  submitted  at  the  elections  of 
November,   1918. 

A  favorable  committee  report  on  woman 
suffrage  is  presented  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature. 
The  Senate  recently  defeated  a  similar 
measure. 

The  Vermont  House  of  Representatives 
defeats  a  bill  to  grant  women  Presi- 
dential suffrage. 

February  22. — The  Iowa  Senate  passes  a 
bill  making  the  place  of  delivery  of 
liquor  the  place  of  sale.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  House. 

The  woman-suffrage  bill  passes  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Indiana  legislature  and 
goes  to  Governor  Goodrich  for  signa- 
ture. It  will  grant  women  the  right  to 
vote  for  President  and  practically  all 
State  officers  except  the  Governor  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

Woman-suffrage  advocates  in  Maine  win 
a  forty-year  fight  to  have  the  question 
submitted  to  a  popular  vote,  as  the 
Senate,  with  the  House,  agrees  to  call 
a  special  election  on  September  10  to 
vote  on  the  measure. 

Food -riots  are  reported  from  various 
quarters  of  New  York,  Many  are 
arrested  and  given  warnings  by  the 
court.  In  Philadelphia  many  disor- 
derly scenes  occur,  and  several  are  in- 
jured in  meat -riots  and  attacks  on 
persons  who  persist  in  buying  at  boy- 
cotted shops. 

Vindication  of  all  Government  officials 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
alleged  peace-note  "leak"  is  voted 
unanimously  by  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

February  23. — The  universal  military  ser- 
vice plan  as  prepared  for  Congress  is 
made  public  at  Washington.  It  calls 
for  eleven  months'  training  for  all  youths 
of  nineteen  years,  who  are  liable  to  call 
to  the  colors  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
thirty-two.  It  is  said  that  this  measure 
will  provide  500,000  soldiers  in  a  single 
year,  increasing  the  supply  to  about 
4,000,000  men  with  a  year's  intensive 
training. 

February  24. —  Another  food  -  riot  takes 
place  in  New  York  as  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children  or- 
ganize an  onslaught  on  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  expecting  to  gain  the  at- 
tention of  Governor  Whitman,  sup- 
posed to  be  staying  there.  Traffic  is 
blocked  and  numerous  arrests  follow. 

February  27. — Twenty-one  lives  are  lost 
in  a  wreck  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, near  Altoona,  Pa.,  as  a  fast  pas- 
senger-train is  telescoped  by  a  freight 
going  in  the  same  direction. 

February  28. — Prohibition  wins  a  victory 
in  Congress  as  the  amendment  making 
the  District  of  Columbia  "dry,"  having 
passed  the  Senate,  passes  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  273  to  137.  Considerable 
assurance  is  also  exprest  that  the  Reed 
amendment  to  the  postal  bill,  prohibit- 
ing transportation  of  liquors  into  "  dry" 
territory,  will  pass. 

Captain  Jack  Crawford,  widely  known  as 
the  "poet-scout,"  dies  in  Woodhaven, 
N.  Y.,  aged  sixty-nine. 
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A  Thoroughly  Well-built 
'     Car  at  $845 


A  Few  E!car  Specifications 

Wheel  Base— As  long  as  some  cars 
selling  up  to  $2,000  and  more— 115  in. 
Motor— 4-cylinder;  long  stroke;  high 
speed;  34.7  h.  p.  tt  1,800  r.  p.  m. 
Fuel  Supply— Ctewart  vacuum  system. 
Ignition— Delco  automatic  spark  ad- 
vance with  manual  control. 
Starting  and  Mshting-Dynetp  two- 
unit;  double-bulb  headlights;  Willard 
storage  battery. 

Clutch— Try  multiple  disk— seven 
plates,  steel  on  Raybestos. 
Rear  Axle— Full-floating  with  roller 
bearings  at  each  end  cf  wheel  hubs. 
Differential— Spiral  bevel,  driving 
gears,  with  roller  main  bearings  and 
ball  thrust  bearings. 
Brakes— Internal  and  external,  two 
inches  wide  on  12-inch  drums. 


5-Passenger 

Touring  Car 

$845. 


There  are  few  cars  equally  beautiful  at  any 
price,  and  few,  if  any,  equally  good  at  as  low  a 
price.  We  put  into  the  ELCAR  the  style,  class 
and  high-grade  workmanship  that  went  into 
our  former  models  selling  up  to  and  above 
$2  000.  Our  organization  has  had  long  training 
in' the  production  of  quality  cars,  and_  both 
beauty  and  quality  are  inherent  in  the 

Three  New  Models  at  $845 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Four-Passenger  Touring-Roadster 

Two-Passenger  Roadster 

Each  model  is  large  and  roomy  — some 
would  say  room  to  spare  but  you  want  a  car 
that  will  seat  its  full  load  comfortably.  Fine 
in  appearance,  fine  driving  and  remarkably 
easy  riding  qualities,  power  in  excess,  econom- 
ical in  upkeep  and  fuel  consumption,  a  car 
to  give  you  satisfactory  service  for  years  to 
com°-a  c*r  that  we  believe  to  H  as  high  in 
quality  and  as  nearly  mechanically  perfect  as 
any  car  ever  offered  at  an  approachingly  low- 
price. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalog 
will  show  you  views  of  all  the  ELCAR  models 
and  the  more  important  mechanical  parts  and 
is  descriptive  even  to  the  minute  details  of 
construction.  We  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you 
upon  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

C775  Beardsley  Avenue,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  C0„-Dept,  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  i  Cents  in  U.  S.   stamps  to 

pay   postage   and   we  will  send  you   FRE_ 

a   SAMPLE    COLLAR    of   our    New   Style  "Copley. 

State  size  wanted.  HVtlSWE  C0U»l  CO..  Dept.  C     Boston,  Mass. 


JOHN  RUSKIN 


THE  BEST  AND  BIGGEST 
CIGAR  VALUE  AT 


Sc 


MR.  SMOKER,  remember  how  vou  felt  when  you  offered  your  friend 
a  5c  cigar— didn't  you  feel  like  apologizing5  NOW  you  can  give 
him  a  JOHN  RUSKIN,  firmly  convinced  and  pleased  that  you  are 
giving  him  a  cigar  as  good  as  any  sold  at  10c  and  most  2  for  25c  cigars. 
Prove  it  yourself.  Buv  a  few  JOHN  RUSKINS  today.  Smoke  'em 
at  any  time— JOHN  RUSKIN  will  be  your  future  smoke  and  fulfill  every 
claim  we  make. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  is  hand-made  and  made  of  the  same  quality  tobacco 
that  goes  into  10c  and  2  for  25c  cigars.  Our  tremendous  output  makes 
the  low  price  possible.  It  is  delightfully  mild,  free  and  even-burning 
and  fragrant  from  the  first  to  the  last  puff. 

Go  to  your  dealer  now        Every    dealer  who   wants   vou   to   get  the  most  for 
and  buy  a  few-later  recommends  JOHN  RUSKIX  CIGARS. 

you  11  buy  more.  * 

I.  LEWIS    CIGAR    MFG.    CO.,  Newark,   N.  J.,   U.  S.  A. 

The  Largest  Independent  and  Most  Progressive  Cigar  Factor}  in  the  World 


urn 


THEY  COULD  BE  SMALLER  BUT  NOT  BETTER 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 
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Investments 

Even  before  coal  came  into  general  use  as  fuel  for  loco- 
motives, and  while  railroad  development  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, Hambleton  &  Company  became  favorably  known 
to  investors. 

Individual  investors  of  large  or  small  amounts  as  well 
as  banking  institutions,  have  availed  themselves  of  our 
experience  in  connection  with  sound  investment  securi- 
ties. We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  Your  bank 
has  probably  dealt  with  us,  or  can  advise  you  about  us. 

Our  booklet,  "Investing  Sroo  to  $10,000,"  will  inter- 
est new  investors,  as  well  as  those  more  experienced. 
Write  to  Dept.  E,  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  or 
10-14  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 

7/ambleton  &  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865      *  * 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

r 


Stocks  Bonds 

odd  Lots 


Whether  you  wish  to  purchase  securities  of 
leading  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 
Companies  in  100  share  lots  or  in  lesser  amounts 
—  "odd  lots" — your  mail  or  telegraphic 
orders  will  receive  careful  individual  attention. 
We  will  suggest  a  list  of  investments  which  at 
present  prices  yield  a  liberal  income.  It  will 
simplify  matters  if  you  give  an  approximate  . 
idea  of  amount  you  contemplate  investing  and 
whether  you  wish  to  purchase  outright  or 
otherwise. 

Write  for  List  B-2 — "Investment  Suggestions" 

SHELBOM^orcAH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 

■■■■■■■WMIPi'I'IImIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMM 
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SIX  OPPORTUNITIES  in  listed  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  industrial  shares 
are  described  in  our  new  Circular  R-9. 
Sent  on  request. 

,Tohn  Muir  Et  fa 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  V/ 

Odd  Lots 

Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List  and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


THE  UNPROFITABLE  SIDE  OF  OUR 
GREAT  MUNITIONS-CONTRACTS 

FACTS  are  slowly  coming  to  light  to 
show  that  the  early  promises  of  large 
profits  from  our  war-contracts  will  by  no 
means  be   fully  realized.      A  large  factor 
has    been    the    rising    cost    of    labor    and 
material  of  which  small  note  was  taken 
when    the    contracts    were    placed.      As 
remarked   by   a  ,  writer   in    The    Financial 
World,  these  were  "either  ignored  until  it 
was    too    late,    or   were   given   only    per- 
functory attention."     Several  unfortunate 
contracting    firms    and    corporations    are 
named  by  this  writer.     One  of  them,  en- 
gaged in  the   manufacture  of  explosives, 
has  actually  been  brought  to   "a  crisis" 
because  of  its  hasty  embarkation  in  war- 
munitions  "without   sufficient  capital  re- 
sources, with  disregard  of  the  future  con- 
dition of   labor  and  of  the  costs  of  raw 
material,"  the  consequence  being  that  the 
promises   of   big   profits   either  have   dis- 
appeared completely  or  have  become  ex- 
tremely small.     One  of  the  largest  of  all 
concerns  engaged  in  making  munitions  and 
which  was  believed  to  be  making  as  much 
as   $300  annually  a  share  for  its   share- 
holders   recently    was    compelled    to    sell 
$50,000,000  in  notes  in  order  to  carry  its 
work  along  until  its  contracts  were  com- 
pleted.     Another    company,    from    which 
great  returns  were  expected,  has  thus  far 
reported  no  earnings  at  all  from  its  war- 
contracts.      Several    others,    which    have 
received  large  contracts  and  have  been  paid 
enormous  sums  in   the   bonds   of  foreign 
countries,  are  well  known  in  financial  cir- 
cles to  have  had  their  cash  bank  balances 
decreased    while    their    paper    obligations 
have  increased. 

Another  vital  and  depressing  phase  of 
the  munitions  situation  has  been  brought 
to    light    by    Earle    Buckingham    in    The 
American    Machinist.      Mr.    Buckingham 
deals   with   the   subject  as   a  mechanical 
engineer  and  from  much  personal  observa- 
tion  of  conditions  in  factories   since   the 
war-contracts  were  entered  into.     In  the 
making  of  munitions  our  manufacturing 
methods,   after  more   than  fifty'  years  of 
development    along    lines    different    from 
those  of  Europe,  have  been  brought  for  the 
first  time  into  close  comparison  with  the 
methods    of    Europe    on   identical    manu- 
factured articles,  and  the  result  has  been 
disastrous   as   to   our  efficiency.      In   this 
country    little    work    of    the    class    called 
'interchangeable"   has  ever  been  turned 
out  in  factories.    To  this  Mr.  Buckingham 
largely  attributes  many  serious  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  by  our  manufacturers 
in  executing  their  munitions-contracts.  The 
errors   disclosed   are   such   that   we   must 
profit    by    radical    changes    in   our    shop- 
practise,  "provided  we  ever  expect  to  do  a 
world-wide    business."      As   matters   now 
stand  we  are  "far  from  being  prepared  to 
hold  our  own  in  the  march  of  mechanical 
progress." 

The  reason  for  radical  differences  be- 
tween American  and  European  manu- 
facturing methods  Mr.  Buckingham  sets 
down  as  due  to  differences  in  conditions. 
European  states,  being  more  thickly  settled, 
have  developed  mechanically  along  inten- 
sive lines,  keen  competition  making  it  obli-  I 


gatory  in  manufacturing  to  produce  goods 
of  superior  merit,  while  here,  with  a  fast- 
growing  country  and  a  demand  for  manu- 
factured products  greater  than  could  be 
met,  quantity  in  production  rather  than 
quality  and  accuracy  has  prevailed.  In 
Europe  demand  was  more  nearly  fixt, 
production  was  more  nearly  constant, 
the  labor  supply  not  only  sufficient,  but 
more  dependable,  and  hence  quality  and 
accuracy  were  more  carefully  considered 
and  more  constantly  developed.  This 
country  has  acquired  a  great  reputation  as 
an  industrial  nation,  but  that  reputation 
has  rested  mainly  on  the  largeness  of  our 
production  and  on  our  ingenuity  in  increas- 
ing it.  Industrial  progress  in  Europe  has 
meant  the  refinement  of  existing  methods 
and  improvements  in  accuracy  and  qual- 
ity, whereas  with  us  it  has  meant  the 
speeding  up  of  production  and  the  creation 
of  new  devices.  Following  are  other  inter- 
esting points  in  Mr.  Buckingham's  article: 

"At  the  outset  it  seemed  as  if  this  coun- 
try, with  its  great  productive  organiza- 
tions, would  most  conclusively  prove  the 
superiority  of  its  manufacturing  methods. 
A  glance  at  the  records  of  the  Wall-Street 
markets  as  these  orders  were  placed  will 
show  how  great  that  expectation  was. 
Work  was  started  with  a  rush.  New 
plants  were  built  and  equipped  almost 
overnight.  Then  the  technical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  foreign  Govern- 
ments arrived  to  supervise  and  inspect 
the  work.  Soon  it  became  apparent  that 
everything  was  not  going  so  smoothly  as 
it  should.  Months  passed,  and  few  if 
any  shipments  were  made.  Many  plants 
had  not  even  started  to  deliver  their  goods 
when  the  contracted  time  for  completion 
had  arrived.  German  sympathizers  were 
accused  of  all  sorts  of  preposterous  plots 
to  interfere  with  the  work.  The  foreign 
inspectors  were  charged  with  being  in- 
capable, arbitrary,  and  ignorant,  thus  hold- 
ing back  the  contracts.  The  manager  of 
a  large  factory  engaged  in  this  business 
told  me  in  all  seriousness  that  he  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  foreign  in- 
spectors were  determined  not  to  return 
to  their  own  country  until  the  war  was 
over,  and  were  deliberately  holding  back 
the  work  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  stay  in  this  country.  A  thousand 
and  one  excuses  were  given,  all  equally 
wide  of  the  mark,  as  to  why  the  work  was 
not  produced. 

"I  can  give  here  only  the  briefest  outline 
of  the  fundamental  requirements  of  inter- 
changeable manufacturing.     It  would  take 
a  much   longer  paper   than   this   to   even 
sketch   the   elementary   principles   of   any 
one   of   the   main   heads,    which   may   be 
named  as  follows — the  model,   the  toler- 
ances,   the   gages,    the    specifications,    the 
manufacturing  equipment,  the  actual  pro- 
duction, the  inspection,  and  the  assembling. 
All    the   work   preliminary    to    the   actual 
production  requires  the  services  of  highly 
skilled  men  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  thought.      It  would  take,  at  the 
least,  five  years  of  strict  training  to  educate 
a  workman  to  be  capable  of   performing 
any  part  of  this  preliminary  work    in   a 
satisfactory   manner.     There    is    no    short 
cut  that  will  develop  the  necessary  skill  in 
a     shorter     time.      II,     dikes     from     throe 
months  to  three  years  of  careful  instruction 
io  train  a  man  to  perl'onn  any  of  the  many 
productive  operations. 

"Very    little    of    this    class    of    work     is 
produced  in   the  United  States.     Only  a 
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few  plants  establish  a  model.  Their  gages 
are  their  standards  of  measurement.  Many 
places  do  not  even  keep  apart  a  set  of 
master  gages  for  standards.  The  various 
measuring-instruments  and  the  personal 
skill  of  the  mechanics  making  or  inspecting 
the  working-gages  form  these  standards. 
Complete  specifications  are  a  great  rarity 
in  American  practise.  The  memories  of 
their  older  employees  serve  this  purpose. 
Some  organizations  do  not  even  have  a 
distinct  inspection-department.  The  ma- 
chine-operator is  furnished  with  gages -or 
is  supposed  to  have  measuring-tools  of  his 
own,  and  gives  the  product  all  the  inspec- 
tion that  it  receives.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  desired  standards  are  not  high,  it  is 
possible  to  combine  some  of  these  various 
functions  and  obtain  passable  results,  but 
at  the  best  it  is  a  doubtful  economy. 

"The  production  of  small  arms  and  of 
ammunition  for  field-artillery  is  the  most 
exacting  type  of  interchangeable  manu- 
facturing. The  allowable  limits  of  error 
in  both  the  dimensions  and  the  functioning 
of  the  finished  product  are  very  small.  To 
facilitate  the  rapid  production  of  the  am- 
munition in  particular,  in  many  cases  the 
orders  for  the  several  different  parts  of  the 
round  were  divided  among  a  large  number 
of  establishments.  In  some  instances  sev- 
eral of  these  units  were  to  be  assembled 
at  the  loading-plant  before  they  would  be 
shipped  to  the  front.  In  other  cases  the  units 
would  not  be  assembled  into  the  completed 
round  until  the  shell  was  needed  in  the 
gun  on  the  firing-line.  As  far  as  possible 
all  parts  containing  any  detonating  charges 
were  kept  separate  from  those  containing 
the  explosive  charges,  for  the  sake  of  safety 
in  transportation.  All  parts  that  are  to  be 
assembled  on  the  field  must  be  absolutely 
interchangeable. 

"At  the  very  outset  of  this  work  an  ex- 
tremely serious  mistake  was  made.  The 
American  manufacturers  either  assumed 
that  the  requisite  degree  of  quality  and 
accuracy  was  not  high,  or  else  they  were 
led  to  this  belief  by  those  who  placed  the 
contracts.  At  all  events,  this  belief  was 
universal  among  the  contractors,  and  they 
at  once  made  their  plans  for  a  huge  produc- 
tion, paying  little  attention  to  either  the 
accuracy  or  the  quality  of  the  product. 
In  almost  no  case  did  they  attempt  to 
improve  upon  these  points,  any  more  than 
they  usually  did  on  their  own  regular 
work;  while  in  most  cases  they  considered 
it  as  rough  work,  'just  to  be  fired  out  of 
a  cannon,'  and  did  not  give  these  factors 
even  as  much  consideration  as  they  gave 
their  own  product.  This  was  done,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  specifications 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  contracts  stated 
very  definitely  what  was  required. 

"As  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  single  plant 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  field- 
gun  ammunition  attempted  to  develop  a 
model  to  be  used  as  a  standard.  Very 
likely,  if  one  had  been  furnished,  it  would 
have  ornamented  the  directors'  room  as  a 
souvenir.  The  manufacturers  of  the  small 
arms  were  usually  furnished  with  models, 
but  in  few  cases  were  they  so  used  as  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit. 

' '  I  know  of  one"  contractor  who  had  over 
a  million  finished  parts  rejected  because 
they  failed  to  pass  the  firing  test.  Upon 
investigation,  it  was  found  that  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  raw  material  had  been  en- 
tirely disregarded.  I  know  of  another 
case  where  a  plant  had  fifty  thousand  shells 
rejected  because  the  instructions  in  regard 
to  the  heat  treatment  of  these  parts  were 
not  followed.  The  manufacturers  were 
continually  arguing  that  this  requirement 
and  that  were  not  essential,  that  they  would 
not  affect  the  operation  of  the  finished 
product;  and  yet,  when  they  disregarded 
these  factors,  the  parts  invariably  failed 
to  meet  the  prescribed  tiring  test.  The 
American  manufacturers  felt  badly  used 
because  they  were  required  to  live  up  to 
the    specifications.     This    is    the    greatest 
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complaint  that  they  can  make  against  the 
actions  of  the  European  inspectors. 

"Practically  none  of  the  plants  manu- 
facturing the  small  arms  was  able  to  as- 
semble the  component  parts  without  fitting 
them  to  one  another.  This  made  them 
no  longer  interchangeable  and  destroyed 
half  their  value  as  a  military  weapon.  At 
one  plant  the  foreign  inspector,  before 
accepting  a  large  lot  of  rifles,  disassembled 
some  half-dozen  guns,  mixed  the  parts 
together,  and  then  tried  to  reassemble  them. 
He  could  not  do  it.  '  It  was  necessary  to 
pick  out  the  parts  that  had  been  fitted  to 
one  another  before  it  was  possible  to  do 
this.  The  whole  lot  was  returned  for 
correction,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
manufacturer.  One  of  the  Russian  en- 
gineers remarked  to  me:  ' It  is  the  strangest 
thing  to  me  that  when  I  started  to  come 
to  this  great  industrial  nation  I  expected 
to  learn  ruany  things.  But  to  my  surprize 
I  find  that  I  must  act  as  instructor  in 
every  plant  I  visit.' 

"The  representatives  and  the  inspectors 
who  have  been  sent  here  by  the  several 
foreign  Governments  will  undoubtedly  be 
considered  as  authorities  on  American 
manufacture  on  their  return  to  their  own 
countries.  The  reports  they  will  carry 
home  will  unfortunately  be  far  from  com- 
plimentary. If  this  country  is  to  have 
any  chance  of  competition  with  the 
European  industries  in  their  own  markets 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  meet  their 
conditions.  In  order  to  meet  their  con- 
ditions 'American  practise'  must  undergo 
some  radical  changes.  With  the  cruder 
types  of  manufacture,  such  as  automobile 
trucks,  locomotives,  motor-cycles,  railroad- 
cars,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  the 
American  plants  have  done  far  better. 
But  where  the  work  required  any  great 
degree  of  accuracy,  uniformity,  and^qwality, 
our  record  has  been  a  flat  failure. 

"The  American  objective  is  to  produce 
goods;  produce  them  in  quantities  and 
produce  them  cheaply.  Every  other  con- 
sideration is  subordinated  to  production. 
Craftsmen  are  few  and  far  between  here 
because  we  have  no  place  for  them  in  our 
scheme  of  production.  A  craftsman,  to 
my  idea,  is  a  man  who  takes  pride  in  the 
work  and  skill  of  his  hands  and  head;  who 
feels  that  each  result  of  his  labor  is  a 
monument  to  himself;  a  man  whose  en- 
thusiasm and  consciousness  of  power 
prevent  him  from  doing  any  work  but  his 
very  best.  Xo  man  can  do  justice  to  his 
own  capabilities  unless  he  is  interested  in, 
and  proud  of,  the  results  of  his  labor. 

"The  Way  is  long  and  the  time  is  short. 
If  we  do  not  profit  by  our  mistakes,  those 
'  world-markets '  now  glittering  so  dazzlingly 
before  our  eyes  will  be  ours  only  so  long  as 
nobody  else  is  in  a  position  to  supply  them 
— and  no  longer." 

THE  SUDDEN  DECLINE  IN 
FOOD-PRICES 

By  the  end  of  February  a  marked  re- 
action had  set  in  against  the  high  prices  for 
food,  especially  for  fruit  and  vegetables, 
that  had  prevailed  for  a  few  weeks  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  At  the  height 
of  the  distress,  onions  had  been  quoted  at 
$15  per  hundred  pounds,  cabbage  at  $160 
a  ton,  string-beans  at  $12  a  basket,  and 
potatoes  at  $11  a  barrel.  Stated  in  per- 
centages, potatoes  in  Chicago  rose  400  per 
cent,  above  the  price  in  February,  1916, 
and  cabbages,  1  ,550  per  cent.  While  $3  per 
bushel  was  a  common  price  for  potatoes 
in  some  large  centers  of  production,  there 
was  a  county  in  Maine  where  as  much 
as  $6  per  bushel  was  paid.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country  the  price  of  potatoes  was  high. 
following  is  a  table  of  high  and  low  prices 
for  vegetables  and  fruits  this  year  and 
last,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Weights 


and  Measures,  of  New  York  City.  The 
quotations  are  wholesale  prices  that  were 
paid  at  large  markets  and  on  piers: 

1916  1917 

Commodity                                Low  High  Low  High 

Apples,  bbl 81.75  $4.50  S3. 00  $7  50 

Apples,  box 1.25  2.50  1.30  2.50 

Pears,  basket 25  .90  .75  1.75 

Cranberries,  bbl 2.00  9.00  2.00  8.00 

Cranberries,  box 1  50  2.25  1.25  1.75 

Strawberries,  quart .15  .28  .15  .40 

Kumquats,  quart 08  .12  .08  .10 

Tangerines,  half-box 1.00  2.50  1.75  2  75 

Oranges,  box 1.40  4.00  1.50  4.50 

Grapefruit,  box 75  3.50  1.00  4.50 

Lemons,  box 1.75  3.25  2.50  3  70 

Pineapples,  box 2.00  4.50  1.25  3  60 

Potatoes,  180  lbs 3.30  4.00  9.25  9.75 

Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl. .. .          4.00  7.00  8.00  11.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  basket. .60  1. 10  1.00  2  00 

Artichokes  (Fr.),  drum 8.00  12.00  8.00  12  00 

Artichokes  (Jer.),  bbl 3.00  5.00  5.00  6.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart 08  .20  .08  .16 

Beans,  string,  basket 2.50  3.00  5.00  12.00 

Beets,  100  bunches 1 .00  2.00  2  00  4  00 

Beets,  bbl 1.50  1.75  4.00  4.00 

Beets,  crate 50  .75  2.25  2  50 

Carrots,  100  bunches 1.00  2.00  2.00  4.00 

Carrots,  100-lb.  bag 85  1.10  2.25  2.75 

Carrots,  bbl 1.25  2.00  2.75  4.00 

Carrots,  crate 50  1.00  2.25  2.75 

Cabbage.ton 7.00  11.00  125.00  1C0. 00 

Celery,  crate 1.25  2.25  3.00  5.00 

Cauliflower,  half-crate 1 .  50  2  00  1 .  50  2 .  00 

Cucumbers,  dozen .75  2.00  .75  2.00 

Chicory  salad,  basket 1.00  1.50  1.00  3.00 

Escarole,  basket 1.00  1.50  1.00  3.00 

Eggplant,  box .75  2.50  2.00  3.50 

Horseradish,  100  lbs 5.00  5.50  7.00  8  00 

Kale,  bbl 85  .90  2.50  3.00 

Kohlrabi,  100  bunches. .. .            100  3.00  4.00  6.00 

Lima  beans,  basket 2.00  3.50  2.00  4,00 

Lettuce,  .basket 1«00  2.25  1.00  5.00 

Onions,  100-lb.  bag 75  2.50  11.00  15.00 

Leeks,  100  bunches 1.50  3.00  3.00  5  00 

Okra,  crate 1.00  2.25  1.00  3.00 

Peas,  basket 1.00  4.50  3.00  10.00 

Peppers,  crate 1.00  2.25  2.00  4.00 

Parsley,  bbl 6.00  7.00  6.00  6  50 

Parsnips,  bbl 1.25  1.50  3.00  4.00 

Radishes,  100  bunches 2.00  4.00  2.00  4.00 

Romaine  salad,  basket 50  1.00  1.00  3.00 

Shallots,  bbl 2.50  3.50  6.00  9.00 

S.iinach,  bbl 50  1.50  1.00  5.00 

Squash,  bbl 1.50  2.00  2.75  4.00 

Turnips,  bbl 1.00  1.50  2.75  3.25 

Rutabaga,bbl 75  1.12  2.50  3.00 

Tomatoes,  crate 1.00  3.00  1.50  3.25 

Tomatoes,  lb 10  .25  .10  .25 

Mushrooms,  4-lb.  basket 75'  1.60  1.25  •  2.25 

Rhubarb,  doz.  bunches 20  .65  .50  .75 

These  prices  were  largely  due  to  lack  of 
transportation  facilities,  complicated  and 
increased  by  weather  conditions.  For 
example,  there  were  3O,C0O,C0O  bushels  of 
grain  in  Chicago  elevators  awaiting  ship- 
ment. Elevators  tributary  to  Chicago  held 
from  50,000,000  to  75,000,000  bushels 
more  which  could  not  be  moved, for  lack 
of  cars. 

The  slump  in  prices  that  came  late  in 
February  was  to  some  extent  due  to  relief 
in  the  transportation  system,  but  more 
perhaps  to  a  boycott  among  housekeepers 
which  had  set  in.  This  boycott  had 
reached  such  an  acute  stage  that,  even 
when  vegetables  in  quantities  arrived  and 
freight-yards  were  choked  "with  tl cm  and 
with  other  foods,  including  poultry,  whole- 
salers were  confronted  with  an  alarming 
lack  of  buyers.  Retailers  declared  to 
them  that  the  boycott  had  become  so 
thorough  as  to  have  eliminated  the  de- 
mand for  these  articles  among  their  cus- 
tomers. Potatoes  in  that  week  dropt  to 
$10  and  $9  a  barrel  and' onions  to  as  low 
as  $8.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  eggs, 
butter,  lamb,  and  veal  shared  in  the 
general  decline.  Live  chickens  sold  at 
wholesale  at  18  cents  a  pound,  and  at. 
retail  at  about  22  cents,  a  drop  of  3  cents 
from  the  previous  week.  Fresh  eggs 
came  down  4  and  5  cents  wholesale. 
Butter  dropt  >2  to  1  cent  a.  pound,  lamb 
and  veal  from  \  [A  to  3  cents  a  pound. 
Following  are  other  items  in  the  situation 
thus  created,  as  outlined  in  (he  New  York 

i'.nninij  Sun 

"The  wholesale  markets  are  being 
glutted  with  I'ood  that  retail  merchants 
will  not  buy.  Food  speculators  are  now 
facing    a    falling    market    instead    of    the 
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Is  Your  Battery  Holding  Its  Own? 


YOUR  car  battles  its  way  today  through  the  grip  of  Winter's  worst  storm. 
A  few  short  months  and  the  biasing  heat  of  Summer's  sun  brings  new 
conditions.     Roads,  speeds,  traffic  and  many  other  causes  are  constantly 
tearing  down  or  building  up  the  storage  battery  of  your  car. 


Whether  your  battery  en' 
dures  these  conditions  unfail' 
ingly,  depends  not  only  on  the 
kind  of  battery,  but  also  on 
the  service  behind  it. 

If  your  battery  is  "supervised 
by  Prest-OLite  Service"  you 
may  avoid  the  greater  part 
of  battery  trouble  —  without 
this  supervision  your  battery 
may  be  seriously  handicapped. 
Any  battery,  no  matter  how 
good,  may  easily  be  ruined 
by  neglect. 

No  matter  what  conditions 
you  encounter — no  matter 


where  you  may  be — youll  find 
Prest'O-Lite  Service  waiting 
to  keep  your  battery  in  good 
condition  and  insure  your  satis' 
faction. 

There  are  special  Prest'OLite 
Service  Stations  in  cities  and 
towns  in  all  parts  of  this  coun' 
try — backed  up  by  the  great 
chain  of  Prest-OLite  factory 
branches  in  principal  cities — in' 
suring  prompt,  direct  factory 
service., 

When  you  need  a  new  bat' 
tery,  remember — there  is  a 
Prest-OLite  battery  of  cor- 
rect  size  for  your  car,  and  it 


will  give  you  superior  service 
and  satisfaction. 


DIRECT 

FACTORY 

BRANCHES 

Atlanta 

Des  Moines 

Omaha 

Baltimore 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Jacksonville 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Seattle 

Cincinnati 

Los  Angeles 

Syracuse 

Cleveland 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

Dallas 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Davenport 

Minneapolis 

San  Antonio 

Denver 

New  York 

Winnipeg 

and  Special  Prest-O-Lite  Battery 
Service  Stations  Everywhere 

The  Prest'OLite  Co.,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Office&  Factory,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
CanadianMain  Office  &  Factory.  Merriton.Ont. 


BATTEFLY 


Wot  only  a  better  battery  but 
backed  by  Prest-O-Lite  Service 


h 
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It  Drills— Drives  Screws— Taps  Threads 
Grinds  Valves-Sharpens  Tools 

The  Temco  Portable  Electric  Tool  has  so  many  uses  that  it 
is  almost  a  necessity  in  every  factory  and  machine  shop, 

DOES  IT  BY  ELECTRICITY 
Quickly — Anywhere 

It's  a  veritable  machine  shop  in  itself.  Can"  be 
worked  in  any  location  about  the  factory  or  even 
carried  in  a  mechanic's  kit  for  outside  jobs. 

Does  away  with  tiring  handwork  and  gets  at 
work  that  the  fixed  machine  tool  can't  touch 

Attaches  instantly,  by  cord,  to  incandescent  lamp 
socket  (A.C.  or  D.C.)  for  drilling  in  wood  or  metal, 
tapping  threads,  driving  and  drawing  screws,  grind- 
ing automobile  valves  and  sharpening  small  tools. 

Made  in  four  sizes  for  use  in  shop  and  factory 

The  12  pound  model  shown  in  the  photograph  drives  home  five 

inch  screws  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  as  easily  drills  or  taps 

steel  up  to  Jn  inch  bore.     The  sturdy  and  powerful  Temco  Motor 

^  stands  up  under  heavy  sen-ice  and  costs  but  a  cent  an  hour  to  run. 

^^     Instant  reverse  by  finger  switch. 

^^^^^  It  always  finds  work  to  do 

^^^^  and    quickly   pays    its  way 

Should  be  a  part  of  the  vital  equipment  of  every  wood  or  metal  working 
factory,  machine  shop,  railroad  shop  and  maintenance  department. 

Write   today  for    Free   Catalog  and    Booklet — 

showing  photographically  just  how  other  shops  and 
factories  use  this  tool  for  speeding  up  the  work. 

THE  TEMCO  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  COMPANY 

1203  SUGAR  STREET  LEIPSIC,  OHIO 


Makers  also  of 
TEMCO-Alta  Shock 
Absorbers,  and 
TEMCO  Shock  Ab- 
sorbers, Master  Vi- 
brators and  Lock 
Switches   for    Fords. 


THE  TOOL  OF  MANY  USES 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  contervatlva 
inetlu-ds.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
v.  Iiich  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  th 
pe  il  investigation.  Please  twk  for  Loan  Lisl  So, 
;;.    ft25Certific  iteedl  Depoai t also  for  *nving  inventors. 


PERKINS  X.  CO.   Lawrence  .Kan; 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
i*TUK  a.-  WAOKALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


We  paj  *»'  Been  red  hj  OMnhomn  Farms  worth  three 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  fir^  I 
mortgages  in  unsettled  times  indicates  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — they 
are  safe  and  sure.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  $1,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single  rent  lost  to  any 
investor  or  a  single  foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn'ta  first 
mortirawe  the  rijfnt  investment  for  you?  Write  for  boi.kti-t 
describingmethods,  and  lists  of  loans  from  $300  to$10, 000. 

AUREUUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
31  State  National  Bank  Bid*..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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"Which    Trust    Company 
Shall  I  Appoint?"  | 

IT  must  be  clear  by  this  time  to  most 
thinking  persons  that  the  trust 
company  offers  many  advantages  over 
the  individual  as  executor  and  trustee 
under  will. 

The  question  for  you  ■  decide  is 
"Which  trust  compat.-v  shall  I  ap- 
point ? "  Certain!  y  yi  -  i  cannot  do 
better  than  to  appoint  chis  Company. 

Our  booklet,  "Let's  Choose  Executors 
and  Talk  of  Wills,"  contains  much 
valuable  information  for  will  makers. 

BANKERS  TRUST    COMPANY       | 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $250,000,000 


steadily  rising  market  they  had  expected. 
Many  of  the  speculators  are  uneasy;  some 
of  them  are  on  the  verge  of  panic.  Seventy- 
three  car-loads  of  chickens  in  railroad-yards 
here  to-day,  most  of  them  unsold.  Shippers 
became  alarmed  when  informed  that  there 
was  no  market  for  the  poultry.  Advices 
that  130  more  car-loads  were  due  to  arrive 
before  the  end  of  the  week  made  the 
situation  more  serious. 

"Quantities  of  potatoes  and  onions  piled 
up,  as  there  was  little  demand  for  them. 
Tne  steamship  Asevra  has  unloaded  about 
9,600,000  pounds  of  Spanish  onions.  Other 
cargoes  of  onions  are  headed  for  this  port. 
Considerable  shipments  of  potatoes  were 
received  from  Maine. 

"Coincident  with  the  announcement  by 
the  Mayor's  Food  Supply  Committee  of 
of  its  campaign  to  popularize  rice,  quota- 
tions at  the  Southern  mills  showed  an 
advance  of  25  points,  and  at  mills  on  the 
coast  there  was  an  advance  of  15  points 
over  Saturday's  prices.  An  advance  of 
25  points  equals  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a 
pound.  The  advance  did  not  make  itself 
felt  in  the  local  markets,  but  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  a  further  advance  would  send 
the  price  of  rice  up  here. 

"Evidence  grew  to-day  that  the  East- 
Side  women  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
suggestion  of  George  W.  Perkins,  chairman 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee,  that  they  sub- 
stitute rice  for  potatoes.  In  vigorous 
speeches  in  Rutgers  Square  they  declared 
that  they  'were  not  Chinese'  and  wouldn't 
eat  rice.  They  said  they  wanted  the 
things  they  were  accustomed  to  eat  and 
they  wanted  those  cheap." 

MODERATE  GAINS  IN  BUILDING 
RETURNS 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  unofficial 
reports  have  indicated  severe  restraint  on 
building  operations  in  consequence  of  the 
rising  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  The 
whole  country,  however,  according  to  offi- 
cial data  so  far  as  they  have  been  received, 
shows  for  the  year  1916  moderate  gains, 
these  gains  being  more  moderate  at  the  end 
of  the  year  than  in  the  early  part,  while  re- 
turns for  January,  1917,  were  still  more  mod- 
erate. From  158  cities  reports  received  for 
Bradstreet's  issue  of  February  17  showed 
in  January  a  gain  in  permits  of  5.8  per  cent, 
and  in  expenditures  of  4.1  per  cent  over 
January  a  year  ago.  These  gains,  com- 
pared with  gains  in  expenditures  of  5  per 
cent,  in  December  and  3.6  per  cent,  in 
November.  Three  groups  of  cities  showed 
declines.  These  were  New  England,  Mid- 
dle, and  Northwestern  cities,  the  gains  to 
offset  them  being  made  in  the  other  groups. 
Following  is  Bradstreet's  summary  of  Jan- 
uary permits  and  expenditures  in  the  158 
American  and  11  Canadian  cities,  with 
comparisons  made  with  the  figures  for  last 

year: 

No.  No.  of  Compared  with 

of  Permits  Values  Last  Year 

Cities      1917  1917        Permits     Values 

New  England 25  1,154  $8,095,237  D      .6  D    2.3 

Middle 32  3,239  10,223,504  D  10.9  D  14.2 

Western 22  2,803  8,385,600  I    19.7  I   35.3 

Northwest 17  863  6,408,389  D  14.4  D45.6 

Southwest 15  1,301  4,695,543  I    12.7  I   82.2 

Southern 25  2,112  4,603,691  D    3.4  I   46.2 

Far-Western 22  3,446  9,022,792  132.1  1112.9 

Total  U.S 158    14,918  $57,434,756    I     5.8    I     4.1 

Canada 11         365         889,080    I  31.7    I   64.9 

Of  the  large  cities,  New  York  showed  a 
decline  of  20.9  percent,  in  expenditures 
from  January  a  year  ago;  Boston,  a  de- 
cline of  12.2  per  cent.;  Cleveland,  13.1; 
Chicago,  40.7;  Milwaukee,  87.7.  Largo 
cities  which  made  gains  were  Philadelphia 
with  15.3  per  cent.,  Detroit  with  62.8, 
Toledo  with  84.2,  St.  Louis  with  338  pier 
cent.,  Hartford  with  578  per  cent.,  Wash- 
ington with  77  per  cent.,  San  Francisco 
with    71.2,    and    Los   Angeles    with    180. 
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Following  are  details  as  to  many  of  the 

158  cities  included  in  the  totals: 

No  Permits.  Values  Values 

I'M  1016  I'M  1916 
New  England 

Boston 400  479  $4,174,751  $4,7.56,229 

Bridgeport 75  86  180,200  392,276 

Cambridge 45  32  271,505  378,280 

Everett 14  9  28,970  23,800 

Hartford 55  40  1,600,087  235,978 

Holyoke 10  9  65,800  68,400 

Lowell 32  26  110,670  159,950 

Lynn 27  11  107,840  38,300 

New  Bedford 15  47  36,300  204,770 

New  Haven 78  55  165,855  675,068 

Newton 47  21  263,491  88,677 

Portland,  Mc 17  25  38,250  78,445 

Somerville 13  12  101,500  169,800 

Springfield,  Masj..  60  79  320,430  325,815 

Worcester 78  59  201,538  330,185 

Middle 

Albany,  N.  Y 100  107  274,135  114,595 

Allentown 15  19  195,025  120,445 

Atlantic  City 118  215  183,670  180,671 

Binghamton 164  70  145,593  82,433 

Buffalo 169  240  285,000  510,000 

East  Orange 40  32  105,422  39,995 

Erie 86  63  194,380  116,171 

Jersey  City 52  49  167,951  366,745 

Newark,  N.J 195  147  508,195  359,363 

New  York  City- 
Manhattan*. .. .  39  32  4,464,800  4,588,950 
Manhattanf....  278  311  1,450,205  1,121,069 

Bronx* 33  57  692,875  1,794,200 

Bronxf 164  178  124,452  66,958 

Brooklyn* 139  201  1,943,900  2,696,600 

Brooklynf 189  173  265,053  211,565 

Queens 345  516  760,870  1,786,814 

Total 1,187  1,468  9,702,155  12,266,156 

Niagara  Falls 11  8  17,000  31,000 

Philadelphia 449  533  2,144,630  1,859,090 

Pittsburg 159  95  735,123  344,944 

Rochester 118  139  470,373  746,506 

Syracuse 84  67  165,240  109,445 

Troy 20  12  33,715  207,983 

Utica 13  17  30,750  77,135 

Western 

Akron 270  147  560,785  288,130 

Cincinnati 101  110  713,865  356,170 

Cleveland 614  620  1,389,240  1,600,895 

Columbus 79  129  137,010  223,415 

Dayton 96  29  250,935  115,550 

Detroit 722  475  3,222,785  1,979,410 

Grand  Rapids 58  59  200,535  118,455 

Indianapolis 296  249  376,995  342,910 

Lima 13  17  23,900  102,800 

Louisville 80  109  73,520  178,980 

South  Bend 26  12  164,032  11,250 

Toledo 193  165  1,032,107  560,875 

Youngstown 67  55  169,980  96,345 

Northwestern 

Cedar  Rapids 17  17  48,000  44,000 

Chicago 308  538  4,807,700  8,118,200 

Des  Moines 154  37  242,967  115,645 

Duluth 48  63  96,065  113,733 

East  St.  Louis 22  7  27,025  5,885 

Lincoln 14  16  24,855  53,045 

Milwaukee 65  94  298,137  2,433,838 

Omaha 61  45  192,835  177,025 

Peoria 22  15  107,280  116,900 

St.  Paul 59  85  313,680  423,198 

Sioux  City 22  20  135,200  42,200 

Southwestern 

Dallas 109  97  607,477  771,630 

Galveston 86  182  19,458  72,352 

Houston 228  234  290,282  338,159 

Kan.  City,  Kan...  44  29  77,230  33,530 

Kan.  City,  Mo 233  118  756,950  444,575 

Oklahoma 70  31  137,345  103,350 

St.  Louis 173  163  2,137,842  488,185 

San  Antonio 164  159  160,314  134,960 

Southern 

Atlanta 159  171  461,203  130,480 

Augusta 33  16  189,900  26,070 

Baltimore 117  168  533,320  412,720 

Birmingham 286  295  123,515  273,611 

Chattanooga 147  180  49,910  66,390 

Jacksonville 60  57  166,012  123,790 

Memphis 135  195  268,850  1S6.800 

Miami 108  52  130,810  50,900 

New  Orleans 64  85  12,739  134,435 

Norfolk 64  48  124,142  143,822 

Richmond 107  94  623,065  300,592 

Shreveport 76  80  104,333  54,449 

Washington 298  290  1,307,000  738,546 

Far-Western 

Berkeley 97  46  140,950  64,500 

Boise 25  29  13,638  10,593 

Butte 32  34  29,240  25,000 

•Colorado  Springs..  13  21  62,595  11.9S6 

Denver 104  126  96,370  141,260 

Fresno 50  54  214,258  51.497 

Los  Angeles 657  508  4,709,235  1,678,724 

Oakland 303  191  432,974  248,408 

Pasadena 108  92  112.S71  77.SS2 

Portland,  Ore 294  186  272,335  169,375 

Pueblo 20  8  267,502  21,636 

Sacramento 88  92  55,818  73,407 

Salt  Lake  City....  18  58  24.500  178  262 

San  Diego 120  112  107,128  1 28  55 1 

San  Francisco 556  391  1,622,472  947  551 

Seattle 604  417  500,225  236040 

Spokane 54  35  56,355  38  555 

Tacoma 95  80  78,751  33,154 

*New  work.    t  Alterations. 


Keep  your 
protecting 
arm  about 
them— even 
when  you're 
sick! 

WHILE  you  are 
well  and  strong 
they  lay  their  troubles 
and  their  joys  in  your 
hands.  But  a  fearful 
day  may  come  when 
you're  sick,  when  an 
attack  of  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  may 
lay  you  low,  and  then 
— what  will  you  have 
to  give  them? 

Those  loving  faces 
hold  a  plea  to  you  to 


Guard  against  the  day  when  yon  will  be  ill  and 

your  income  stopped.  It  costs  so  little  — it 
means  so  much  to  protect  yourself.  The  little 
money  you  spend  for  an  yEtna  Disability  Pol- 
icy, covering  both  accident  and  sickness,  makes 
no  difference  to  you  now,  but  it  will  make  a 
tremendous  difference  to  you  if  the  bad  day 
should  come. 

It  costs  only  $60  a  year  if  you  are  in  a 
"Preferred"  occupation  and  under  51  years  of 
age,  and  brings  you  : 

$25  a  week  up  to  52  weeks  while  you  are  ill. 
$25  a  week  for  100  weeks— nearly  two  years— 
if  you  lose  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  disease, 
or  the  use  of  both  hands  or  feet  or  one  hand 


and  one  foot  by  paralysis.  Also  payment  of 
hospital  charges,  up  to  $12.50  per  week,  for  ten 
weeks,  or  for  a  surgical  operation. 

$50  a  week  as  long:  as  you  are  disabled  by  a  rail- 
way, 6teamship   or  burning  building  acci- 
dent.   $25  a  week  if  disabled  by  an  ordin-     y 
ary  accident.    If  you  are  killed  in  an 
accident,  or  lose  two  limbs  or  both 
eyes,  jEtna  will  pay  from  $5,000  to 
$15,000,    depending    on    the   char- 
acter of  the  accident  and  on  the 


number   of   years  you   have     r<y ..-'' 
carried  the  insurance.  Half    f  \s' 
as  much  for  loss  of  one     / 


ALA  S 


/ 


hand,  foot  or  eye. 


Send  tkis  coupon  today,  and  then  whatever  misfortune  comes 
you  will  be  ready  for  it. 

.ETNA    LIFE   INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  / 

The  largest  company  in  the  world    writing   Life,  Accident,       s 

Health  and  Liability  Insurance  f 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines        S      .-•''. 
An  /Etna  Agent  has  a  national  advertising  campaign      f    &./    <£" 
working  for  him  all  the  time  •    -^    0cc<> 


P^i. 


N« 
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W#iriy 


FOH  COOT  »TIW 


IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.     If  he  does  not 
I  have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  35C  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  paekace. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky. 


f  R00 IN™!8. THROAT 


C3RPQM 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cannot 
burner 

Cleaning   purposes       explode 
15<  Bl  5O*J-«W0     AU  Druf  Sists 


Better  than  dangere 
Beruine.  Naphtha  . 
Gasoline    for  aU 


Rider  Agents  Wanfe 

I 


Every  whereto  ridi  **  and  exhibit 
the  new  Ranger"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  *4  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  cat jlog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offer*  and  terms. 

TID EC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels. 
Illltw  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    h.ilf  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    hut  tell  us  w.        ■  ■  g 
exactly  what  you  need.    Do  not  buy  tint]  yot:   A 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 
CYCLE    COMPANY 
Dept.  Mi 72,  CHICAC 


get  our  prices,  terms 

MEAD 
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"Why,  Anybody  Can 
Put  Those  Up!" 

THAT'S  what  little  Sheila  Hartwell,  six  years 
old,    said  after  she'd  put  up  a  complete  set  of 
Collins  -  System  Curtains   on  a  big  touring  car 
in  four  minutes. 

And  anybody  can — it  doesn't  require  skill  or  strength 
or  time.  Each  section  of  the  curtain  is  securely  folded 
in  the  top  just  above  where  it  belongs  on  the  car — 
ready  to  your  hand.    That's  why 

COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 


have  been  for  years  the  choice  of  the  best  car-builders. 
In  every  price-class,  the  most  famous  names  of  the 
industry  have  been  associated  with  them. 

No  matter  what  make  or  price  of  car  you  are  buying, 
insist  on  Collins-System  Curtains.  You  can  have 
them  if  you  do.  Then  you'll  be  able  to  bid  defiance 
to  wind  and  weather. 

But  look  for  the  label  shown  below — it's  your  protec- 
tion against  substitutes. 


Collins  k58  Curtains 


I ''.:-!.  f.»    •.  !»!• 


License  No.  Kl  b  9  9  6 

JACKSON  TOT  CO.,  JACKSON.  MICH. 
DIVISION  — NOVELTY    I  EATHER   WORKS 
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PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
tent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninlh,  Washington,  P.  C. 


Save 


Auto 


on 

•applies.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  back.  Riverside 
hand  horn  for  $2 .  25.  Save 
money  on  tires,  too-  Auto  Book 
FKF-K. 

Write  house 
most  conven- 
ient to  yon. 


Near  York     Chicago    Kansas  City 

Ft   Worth  Portland  Ore. 


Old  Kentucky  Smoking 

The  rich,  ripe,  narure-agred  T0O9CC0 
article,  direct  from  World  Famous  Green  River 
Belt.  Cool,  sweet,  fragrant.  2  lb.  drum  only 
$1.00  postpaid.  (Far  West  $1.25.)  Money  back 
guarantee.  GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO., 
Box  121,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"I.  G.  M.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "  (1)  Is  the 
common  expression  'most  unique'  correct?  (2) 
What  do  you  know  about  pellagra?  Is  the  cause 
known  and  is  there  a  cure?" 

(1)  A  thing  -is  unique  when  it  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind:  therefore,  such  an  expression  as 
"most  unique"  is  incorrect.  (2)  The  cause  of 
pellagra  is  uncertain  and  is  still  the  subject  of 
scientific  inquiry.  It  is  curable  by  long  and 
patient  treatment.  "The  New  International 
Encylcopedia "  (vol.  18,  1916)  says:  "Cases  are 
treated  variously  according  as  one  theory  or 
another  is  held  regarding  the  origin.  In  general, 
improvement  in  hygienic  surroundings,  baths  and 
douches,  and  a  liberal  diet,  especially  of  fresh 
milk,  eggs,  legumes,  and  fresh,  lean  meat,  with 
the  exclusion  of  all  corn  products,  are  valuable. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drinking 
water,  seeing  that  excess  of  colloidal  silica  is 
overcome  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  disease 
appears  in  two  forms.  The  chronic  form  is 
characterized  by  symmetrical  erythema,  appear- 
ing usually  in  the  spring,  and  associated  with 
stomatitis,  diarrhea,  gastric  disturbances,  and 
general  malnutrition,  followed  by  profound 
nervous  and  mental  disturbances,  such  as  head- 
ache, backache,  spasms,  and  paralysis,  melan- 
cholia, and  suicidal  mania.  As  summer  advances, 
the  symptoms  usually  disappear,  but  recur  with 
the  following  spring  in  a  more  pronounced  and 
enduring  form.  The  acute  or  fulminating  variety 
of  pellagra,  and  called  by  Lombroso  the  typhoid 
form,  runs  a  course  of  from  three  weeks  to  three 
months  and  invariably  ends  fatally.  .  .  .  The 
transfusion  of  healthy  blood  into  the  veins  of 
pellagrins  has  been  tried  with  some  measure 
of  success." 

"H.  R.  S,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Kindly  give 
me  a  cornet  definition  of  the  words  mean  or  aver- 
age. What  is  the  difference  between  mean  and 
average?  Can't  you  also  have  a  'mean  average,' 
and  when  can  that  be  used?" 

Average  connotes  the  mean  amount,  number,  or 
quantity,  the  quotient  of  any  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  its  terms.  Also,  any  general  mean 
estimate  or  quantity,  ordinary  rank,  degree,  or 
amount.  The  word  mean  designates  the  middle 
point,    stage,    or   state — that   is,    the   average — 

i 


between  two  extremes;  the  intermediate  in 
quality,  position,  or  degree.  In  meteorology  the 
average  mean  is  the  average  of  the  means  for  cor- 
responding periods  during  a  term  of  years.  One 
may  speak  of  or  have  a  "mean  average"  only 
when  one's  average  is  mean;  that  is,  low,  poor, 
moderate,  mediocre,  or  middling. 

"E.  S.  M.,"  Egypt,  Pa. — "What  method  could 
you  suggest  in  order  that  one  might  pronounce 
words  beginning  with  the  letter  'v'  correct h 
and  not  as  tho  they  began  with  the  letter  '  w  ' 
as  for  example,  among  Pennsylvania  German:- 
we  frequently  hear  violets  pronounced  wioleti 
vice,  wice,  and  so  on,  the  w  sound  being  given 
to  the  'v'?" 

There  is  but  one  method  of  correcting  n>- 
idiosyncrasy  specified,  and  that  is  to  concentrate 
on  the  words  mispronounced  and  determine  to 
pronounce  them  correctly.  A  hundred  years  ago 
in  London  the  native  not  only  corrupted  words 
as  when  he  spoke  of  vulgularity,  in  analog? 
with  "popularity"  and  "singularity,"  instead  of 
"vulgarity,"  but  frequently  mispronounced  them. 
Pegge,  in  his  "Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language 
(1803),  noted  the  displacement  of  v  by  w  and  w 
by  v.  Then  the  people  spoke  of  weal  (veali  arid 
winegar  (vinegar),  and  the  "citizen  of  credit  and 
renown"  called  to  his  man-servant:  "Villiam, 
I  vant  my  vig."  And  Villiam,  being  to  tin 
manner  bred,  would  inquire,  "Vitch  vig,  sir'/" 
and  be  told,  in  a  tone  of  surprize — "Vy,  the 
vite  vig  in  tho  vooden  vig-box,  vitch  I  vore  last 
Vensday  at  the  Westry." 

"J.  C.  B.,"  Macomb,  111. — "Kindly  tell  me 
where  I  can  find  the  Latin  inscription:  'Si  monu- 
inentum  requiris,  circumspice'?" 

The  inscription,  "Si  monumentum  requiris, 
circumspice,''  is  over  the  tomb  of  2ir  Christopher 
Wren  on  the  wall  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London 
In  English  it  means:  "If  you  seek  a  monument, 
look  around."  It  is  not  taken  from  any  Latin 
author.  The  point  of  the  inscription  is  that 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  having  been  built  by  Wren 
stands  as  Ms  monument. 

"M.  A.  M.,"  Milwaukee,  Wis. — "(1)  Pleasi 
give  me  the  pronunciation  and  definition  of 
Gargantuan.     (2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  rooky" 

(1)  Gargantuan  is  pronounced  {gar-gan'tiu-an 
the  first  a  as  in  art,  the  second  a  as  in  /«(,  iu  a.- 
eu  in  feud,  and  the  third  a  as  a  in  final.  The 
word  is  derived  from  tho  hero  of  Rabelais's  satire 
"Gargantua,"  a  giant  of  great  longevity  and 
phenomenal  appetite.  Hence,  "Gargantuan"' 
means  "monstrous;  gigantic."  (2)  Rookie  is 
soldiers'  slang  for  a  raw  recruit.  The  origin  of 
this  moaning  has  been  attributed  to  the  namt 
"rookery,"  given,  in  former  military  slang,  to  the 
quarters  occupied  by  subalterns  in  barracks.  s<* 
Hotten  "Slang  Dictionary"  (1860). 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 

and  escape  salaried  drudgery  fur  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Limited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56 State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-      I 


E  OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

3ASII  PAID  for  old  money  of  all  kinds;  $5 

*or  certain  eagle  cents;  $7  for  certain  1853 

Quarters,  etc.     Send   4c.     Get  large  Hlus- 

-/jated  Coin  Circular.    May  mean  your  large 

'"jront.    Send  now. 

ft  NUMISMATIC  BANK. 

Dept,  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


ADVERTISING 


FA 


'ILL    SHOW    YOU    BY     MAIL     HOW 

.n    earn  $25  to  $100   a  week    writ- 

g    advertisements;    increase  your  earning 

ower.      Facta  free.     PAGE -DAVIS    CO.. 

1  F.age  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 


-■WAN'TEI):  MEN— WOMEN.    18  or  over. 
j>75   month.    Government   Jobs.    List    posi- 
tions free.    Write  immediately. 
E.  NKLIN    INSTITUTE, 

=^  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS     WANTED 


II    '  -.  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
■  lis,    Fall 
.tie  enrollment.     26th 
Manual 

tlln  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN®  AGENTS 


WE  WANT  MEN  WHO  WANT  MONEY. 
Big  Profit's  and  perpetual  income  from  renew- 
als by  selling  our  new  Accident  and  Sickness 
policies.  Pays  $5000  death  and  $25  weekly 
benefit.  Premiums  $10  and  $15  yearly.  Write 
now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E-2,  Newark,  N.J. 


REAL    ESTATE 


Florida  Home  For  Sale  at  Sorrento.  Ele- 
gant house, 6  bedrooms,  two  baths,  etc.  High 
fine  citrus  soil.  1  ine  pure  spring  water,  that 
carries  away  uric  acid  and  rheumatism.  Land 
'  on  this  account.  Owner  died  before 
occupying.     Price  low.    Address 

D.  N.  Seely:  City  Point,  Florida 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

"The  Truth  About  Patents"  tells  how  to  suc- 
cessfully protect  and  market  an  invention. 
Sent  upon  request.  Personal  service.  High- 
est references.  Honest  advice  free.  J.R.Kellv, 
740-E  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  It  may 
be  valuable  Write  me.  No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  1882.  "In- 
ventor's Guide"  I- 1'  II-  I  r.mklin  11.  Hough, 
502  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HIGH-VALUE  P  ■,  I  I  ONLY  kind 

Wanted  and    BOl  GHT  by  Mat 

.itage  for  new  b  !     traor- 

dinary  Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  H. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington.U.C. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park — ASHEVILLE  -  North  Carolina 
In,  "The  Land  of  the  Sky" 

Famous  amnnfr  all  the  year  round  r"Rorts.  Warm 
Southern  hospitality,  in  nn  ntmoHpherc  of  refinement 
and  good  taste.  Perfect  service,  Intereettoff  people 
from  North  and  South.  Unusual  facilities  for  all 
out-door  sport.  Beautiful  .surroundings,  clear,  dry 
atmosphere. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 
18  Holes.      Turf  Greens 

Write   for   Booklet — Make   Reservations 
IN     AMERICA -AN       ENGLISH     INN 


LON   GALLIPOLI 

WITH  TOMMY  ATKINS 

Th<-  story  of  the  service  of  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  contingents  pi  the  Dardanelles  told  in  th* 
most  fascinating:  book  of  the  war.  A  book  written, 
illustrated,  and  arranged  entirely  by  the  Anzac  men 
while  in  the  trenches  under  Turkish]  firo.  It  ii 
called 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

and  in  it  the  fighters  tell  in  their  own  words  anc 
with  their  own  remarkable  photographs  and  clever 
drawings,  of  their  experiences  and  impression? 
while  fighting  Abdul  and  his  brothers.  Pathos 
Humor,  History,  are  delightf ally  combined  in  tell 
ing  of  the  Dardanelles  Expedition  from  the  first 
landing  to  the  final  evacuation.  Gives  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  all  sides  of  the  soldier's  life. 
Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red 
Cross  Funds. 

targe  Book- Cloth  Bound  with  Pictorial  Cover; 
Profusely  Illustrated.  $1.75  net:  by  mall  $1.91 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-360  Fonrlh  Ave.,  N.  ¥. 


PANAMA  and  WHAT  IT  MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing  connected 
with  the  great  Canal,  from  an  Englishman's  point  of  view.  Beaut  i- 
fully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished  work,  will  be  sharply  define  , 
real  to  him  who  reads  the  story."— The  Scientific  American,  New  York. 

Large  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  ::  New  York,  N.  Y, 


'. 
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March  of  Farm  Tractor  Progress  Encompasses  the  Globe 


The  rapid  introduction  of  the  farm 
tractor  is  not  limited  to  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Over  the  whole 
world  the  American-built  tractor  is 
making  its  way.  Interesting  contri- 
butions to  this  subject  are  being  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  from  its 
representatives  abroad. 

ENGLAND  WANTS  2,000  AMERICAN 
TRACTORS 

Announcement  is  just  made  by  Sir  Arthur 
Lee,  Director-General  of  Food  Production, 
that  the  British  Government  will  fill  the 
shortage  of  farm  labor  by  importing  2,000 
farm  tractors  which  will  be  worked  night  and 
day  by  a  civilian  army  of  plowers. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  FARM 

TRACTORS  IN  THE  LOIRE 

i 

From  France,  Vice-Consul  Davis  B.  Levis, 
at  St.  Etienne,  reports  that  "Keeping  pace 
with  farm-tractor  trials  and  demonstrations 
in  the  United  States,  the  Services  Agricoles 
of  the  Department  of  the  Loire  will  shortly 
begin  a  series  of  similar  events  to  exemplify 
the  new  'mechanical  culture,'  as  the  employ- 
ment of  gasoline-propelled  farm  implements 
is  termed  in  France.  The  Prefet  of  the  De- 
partment has  called  the  attention  of  the  farm- 
ing population  to  these  demonstrations,  ad- 
vising that  they  will  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  [highest  civil,  military,  scientific,  and 
mechanical  authorities  of  the  region,  and 
earnestly  appealing  for  attendance  and  in- 
vestigation. 

"The  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Rail- 
way, which  has  adopted  a  policy  of  assistance 
to  agricultural  advancement  along  its  fines, 
has  been  a  keen  observer  of,  and  greatly  inter- 
ested   in,  experiments    with    farm   tractors. 

"Believing  that  the  quickest  action  making 
for  wider  introduction  will  come  from  farmers 
themselves,  the  company  has  now  granted  a 
subsidy  or  refund  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  tractor  and  plow  combined,  up 
to  the  value  of  10,000  francs  (about  $1,930), 
to  syndicates  or  associations  of  farmers  buy- 
ing outfits  before  January  1,  1918." 

SCOTCH  TESTS  OF  MOTOR 
TRACTORS 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming,  at  Edinburgh,  re- 
ports: "The  possibilities  of  the  motor  tractor 
on  farms  in  Scotland  have  been  demonstrated 
in  Midlothian,  Forfar,  Elgin,  Ayr,  and  other 
counties  during  the  past  few  months.  These 
exhibition  tests,  which  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland,  the 
Highland  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  agri- 
cultural colleges,  have  been  uniformly  satis- 
factory in  plowing.  Under  fair  conditions  a 
24-horse-power  machine  operated  by  two  men 
turned  over  three  furrows  10  inches  wide  and 
7  inches  deep  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  or  more 
an  hour.  When  used  to  drive  threshing-mills, 
crushers,  outters,  etc.,  and  for  haulage  pur- 

f>oses,  also,  the  tractors  have  made  an  excel- 
ent  record. 

"An  American  tractor  recently  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself  by  cutting  three  clean  furrows 
with  a  Dux  plow,  7  to  iy2  inches  deep.  On 
this  occasion  members  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  many  influential  farmers  were 
present,  and  the  opinion  was  generally  ex- 
pressed that  tractors  must  play  a  great  part 
in  the  future  of  Scotch  agriculture. 

DROUGHT  MAY  OPEN  ARGENTINE 
TRACTOR  MARKET 

On  the  vast  ranches  of  the  Argentine  there 
are  immense  possibilities  for  American  trac- 
tors. U.  S.  Commercial  Agent  Frank  H.  von 
Motz,  of  Buenos  Aires,  recently  staled  that: 
"Until  about  two  months  ago  the  crop  out- 
look was  very  encouraging  and  this  gave  im- 
porters reason  to  expect  that  the  season  would 


be  highly  satisfactory  for  them  [importers  of 
farm  machinery].  The  prolonged  drought  has 
upset  all  earlier  calculations;  and  while  there 
is  still  time  for  the  corn  to  be  saved  through 
plenty  of  rain,  the  loss  caused  in  the  small 
grain  districts  is  irreparable,  for  this  season 
at  least.  If  the  dry  weather  should  continue 
throughout  the  summer,  a  natural  market  for 
tractors  and  power  plows  ought  to  develop, 
as  by  the  time  the  plowing  season  (January 
to  June)  arrives  the  ground  will  be  so  hard 
and  the  work  animals  so  weak  through  insuf- 
ficient nourishment  that  farmers  will  have  to 
resort  to  power  plowing." 

AMERICAN  TRACTORS  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Consul  E.  A.  Wakefield,  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
Cape  Province,  reports  that:  "A  demonstra- 
tion of  tractor  plowing  was  given  near  Port 
Elizabeth  before  a  representative  body  of 
farmers  of  this  vicinity.  The  tractor  was  of 
American  manufacture,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  supervised  by  an  American, 
was  deemed  very  satisfactory,  although  con- 
ditions were  not  particularly  favorable.  Mold- 
board  and  disk  plows  and  disk  harrows  were 
used  with  good  results.  The  general  opinion, 
as  expressed  by  the  farmers  present,  seemed 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  small  tractor  for  South 
African  general  farm  purposes." 

A  practical  demonstration  of  plowing  by 
modern  methods  was  recently  given  in  the 
rich  farming  district  of  Caledon,  Cape  Prov- 
ince, by  the  representatives  of  a  New  York 
distributing  firm,"  says  Vice-Consul  Chas.  H. 
Heisler,  of  Cape  Town.  "The  tractor  ex- 
hibited at  Caledon,  the  first  to  be  shown  in 
South  Africa,  was  sold  on  the  day  of  the  demon- 
stration. Several  more  tractors  are,  however, 
on  their  way  to  this  country  for  demonstration 
purposes  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Cape 
Province,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal." 

CHINA  WELCOMES  THE  AMERICAN 
FARM  TRACTOR 

Consul  General  Thomas  Sammons,  of 
Shanghai,  China,  reported  recently  that  the 
Sanda  Cultivation  &  Pasturage  Company, 
which  has  headquarters  at  Shanghai,  pur- 
chased in  1915  a  large- type  American  tractor 
and  a  complete  outfit  of  plows,  etc.  Last 
spring  600  acres  were  plowed  and  seeded  to 
wheat.  The  company  was  so  pleased  with  the 
first  tractor  that  it  has  placed  an  order  for 
four  more  complete-  medium  sized  tractors 
with  outfits,  and  in  addition  has  ordered  grain- 
harvesting  self-binders  and  threshing-ma- 
chines. The  company  expects  to  have  3,000 
acres  plowed  and  seeded  in  wheat  for  1917. 

RUSSIA  BUYS  AMERICAN  TRACTORS 

"A  dispatch  from  Petrograd,"  says  The 
Implement  and  Tractor  Trade  Journal,  "states 
that  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture, addressing  an  agricultural  congress, 
announced  that  during  the  current  year  300 
tractor  engines  had  been  bought  abroad  for 
Russia.  Before  the  war  such  machines  were 
hardly  known  in  the  empire." 

Further  information  relating  to  Russian 
tractor  requirements  is  contained  in  a  con- 
sular report  as  follows:  "There  is  an  opening 
in  western  Siberia  for  a  small  tractor  binning 
kerosene  or  crude  oil.  The  few  machines  dis- 
posed of  among  the  larger  landowners  have 
been  principally  of  German  or  American 
manufacture.  A  kerosene  tractor  of  14  to  20 
horse-poweris  required  which  would  be  capable 
of  pulling  a  three  or  four  furrow  gang  plow 
and  which  could  be  delivered  at  Omsk  for 
between  4,000  and  5.000  rubles  (S2.0G0  and 
$2,575)."  ' 

The  Russia lb-American  Journal  of  Commerce 
(January)  says:  "The  tractors  ordered  by 
the  Russian  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
spring  of  1916  have  only  recently  arrived  via 
Vladivostok.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  'hat 
the  tractors  arrived  after  considerable  delay 
and  can  be  utilized  only  in  the  coming  spring, 


they  have  already  been  eagerly  bought  up  by 
different  landowners.  The  tractors  are  sold  t<» 
thefarmers  on  easy  terms;  the  payment^  have 
to  be  made  on  three  instalments  in  the  coursf- 
of  two  years.  The  success  of  the  trial  has  led 
the  department  to  order  100  tractors,  which 
are  expected  in  April.  They  will  consist  of  two 
types  of  tractors :  large  ones  of  60  horse-power 
and  small  ones  of  8 — 10  horse-power." 

GROWING  USE  OF  FARM  TRACTORS 
IN  CUBA 

"There  is  a  growing  demand  in  Cuba  for 
both  light  and  heavy  farm  tractors,"  says 
Consul  H.  M.  Wolcott,  detailed  as  vice-con- 
sul, Havana,  "and  it  is  believed  that  many 
will  be  sold  here  this  year.  Some  of  the  larger 
sugar  estates  already  have  tractors  in  opera- 
tion. These  are  heavy  machines,  as  a  rule, 
of  the  higher  horse-power,  and  are  used  for 
plowing  and  preparing  the  land  for  the  plant- 
ing of  cane  and  other  crops.  Only  the  highest 
grade  machines  are  suitable  for  work  in  Cuba. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  the  sale  of  tractors  in  Cuba  will  be  with 
the  large  sugar  estates,  although  a  few  of  the 
lower-priced  machines  are  in  use  on  the  general 
farms,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  more  as  the  advantages  of  trac- 
tors are  more  generally  demonstrated.  Prices 
of  mules  and  oxen  are  at  present  very  high 
in  this  country,  and  the  prospects  seem  to  in- 
dicate a  continued  advance  in  the  cost  of 
these  animals.  There  is  also  a  growing  appre- 
ciation among  agriculturists  of  the  necessity 
for  deeper  and  better  plowing  of  the  lands 
for  all  crops." 

WHAT  AMERICAN  FARM  TRACTOR 
EXPORTERS  MUST  LEARN 

American  tractor  manufacturers  have 
a  great  outlet  for  their  products  abroad, 
but  they  must  learn  that  the  exports 
must  be  backed  by  proper  introductory 
service.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  un- 
fortunate experience  in  Brazil,  reported 
by  U.  S.  Commercial  Agent  Frank  H. 
von  Motz  as  follows: 

"At  the  invitation  of  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  im- 
porting firm  I  recently  went  to  Campos,  in 
the  sugar  zone  of  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  witness  the  working  of  an  American  tractor 
and  plow  which  this  company  was  sending 
there  for  demonstration.     The  trial  went  far 
enough  to  show  me  wherein  the  manufacture' 
of  the  tractor  had  failed  to  do  his  part.    1 
the  first  place,  the  tractor  was  a  new  line  fc 
this  firm  to  carry,  yet  the  only  instruct  ior 
furnished  with  machine  w^ere  printed  in  Enj 
fish.     As  neither  the  mechanic  nor  anyoi 
connected  with  the   demonstration   was   a< 
quainted  with  that  language,  it  was  necessar 
for  me  to  translate  the  instructions  in  ord 
that  the  work  might  proceed. 

"In  the  second  place,  no  extra  spark  plu 
were  sent.     The  mechanic  had  never  seen 
tractor  before,  and  when  the  motor  would  b 
fire  the  first  time  he  was  certain  that  th< 
was  something  wrong  with  the  magneto  ai 
wanted  to  take  it  apart  and  adjust  it.     1 
vised  against  this,  and  by  going  over  the  e 
gine  carefully  I  discovered  that  the  porcelai 
of  one  of  the  spark  plu^s  had  been  crack 
and  that  it  would  not  fire  the  motor  und 
a  load.    As  it  is  hard  to  find  spark  plugs  he 
outside    the    cities,     especially     the* 
American  threads,  an  effort  was  made  to 
just  the  broken  part:  but  when  the  t 
with  only  one  cylinder  firing,  got  stuck 
in  the  mud  the  uselessness  of  further  dr 
became  apparent  and  a  new  sp:irk  plr 
obtained,    but    only    after   a   great 
trouble.     With  the  new  spark  plug  i' 
and    the    carburetor    adjusted     the   '. 
started  off  without  any  difficulty." 

Farm  Tractor  Depart 
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Dorit  tr.y  to  cover  up  a  poor 
complexion  -  clear  it  With 


Resinol  Soap  not  only  is  exceptionally 
cleansing  and  refreshing,  but  its  regular  use 
reduces  the  tendency  to  blotches,  relieves 
clogged,  irritated  pores,  and  gives  Nature 
the  chance  she  needs  to  make  red,  rough 
skins  white  and  soft  again. 

Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes  with 
Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  working  the 
creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently  with  the 
finger-tips.  Then  wash  off  with  more 
Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water.  Finish 
with  a  dash  of  clear,  cold  water  to  close 
the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  you  will 
be  delighted  to  see  how  quickly  it  soothes 
and  (  leanses  the  pores,  and  makes  the  com- 
plexion clearer,  fresher  and  more  velvety. 


The  healing,  restoring  influence  that 
makes  this  possible  is  the  Resinol  which  this 
soap  contains,  and  which  physicians  pre- 
scribe, in  Resinol  Ointment,  for  the  care 
of  skin  affections.  If  the  skin  is  in  really 
bad  condition  through  neglect  or  improper 
treatment,  Resinol  Soap  should  at  first  be 
aided  by  a  little  Resinol  Ointment. 

Used  for  the  shampoo,  Resinol  Soap 
helps  to  keep  the  hair  rich,  glossy  and  free 
from  dandruff,  while  its  extreme  purity,  its 
freedom  from  harsh,  drying  alkali,  and  its  J 
gentle  medication  adapt  it  peculiarly  to  the 
care  of  a  baby's  delicate  skin. 

Resinol  Soar)  is  not  artificially  colored,  its  rich  brown 

being  entirely  due  to  the  Resinol  medii  at  ion  it  i  ontains. 

Sold  by  all  druggists  and  dealei    in  toilet  good       Fbra 

it  ii  .i  i  rial  box  ol  Resinol  Oint  menti 

write  i  i  Dept.  ?o-F,  Resinol  Chem,  I  o  .  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HOW  ZIMMERMANN  UNITED  THE   UNITED   STATES 


EVEN  COUNT  ZU  REVENTLOW  discerns  from  Berlin 
thai  American  sentiment,  hitherto  divided,  "is  now 
solidly  behind  the  President"  as  a  result  of  the  German 
offer  of  alliance  to  Mexico  and  Japan,  and  a  survey  of  the  daily 
press  confirms  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  judgment. 
Thus,  as  the  Manches- 
ter Union  points  out, 
the  Zimmermann  note, 
so  "frankly  admitted 
by  its  author,"  is  prov- 
ing a  blessing,  for,  be- 
sides having  "shaken 
us  together  "  and  crys- 
tallized the  demand  for 
military  preparedness, 
"it  has  opened  the  way 
for  constructive  nego- 
tiations with  Japan,  it 
has  brought  South 
America  to  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  imperialis- 
tic dream  that-  is  strug- 
gling to  become  a 
reality,  and  it  has 
placed  Mr.  Carranza  in 
a  position  where  he 
must  know  that  a  false 
step  now  would  array 
the  whole  of  the  West- 
ern world  against  him." 
Nothing,  the  Springfield 
Republican      remarks, 


Copyrighted  by  tl 

AN  OMINOUS  NOTE  TN  THE   INAUGURAL  PARADE. 

Not  since  the  first  inauguration  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Washington  correspondents 
report,  have  so  many  precautions  been  taken  to  guard  the  life  of  an  incoming 
President.  Thirty-two  Secret  Service  men  surrounded  INlr.  Wilson's  carriage. 
Troopers  of  the  Second  Cavalry  formed  a  hollow  square  about  him,  and  sharp- 
shooters were  stationed  on  the  roofs  along  his  line  of  march. 


Wisconsin,  a  State  claiming  many  citizens  of  German  birth, 
and  whose  senior  Senator  at  Washington  led  the  filibuster  so 
fatal  to  the  Armed  Ship  Bill,  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern  asserts: 
"  Pacifists,    criti<-s,    and    carpers    have    been    turned    into    real 

Americans  overnight, 
and  patriotism  has  been 
fanned  into  a  flame  of 
fervent  loyalty."  In 
still  another  section. 
The  Arkansas  Gazelle,  of 
Little  Rock,  finds  the 
whole  situation  simpli- 
fied by  the  publication 
of  the  Zimmermann 
note,  which — 

"Should  result  in  a 
falling  off  of  German 
sympathizers  in  the 
United  States  that  may 
amount  to  total  elimi- 
nation. It  would  seem 
to  leave  the  pacifists 
uothing  to  stand  on. 
It  should  put  into  the 
proper  category  those 
( ierman-language  news- 
papers in  this  country 
that  have  been  disloyal. 
It  should  awaken  the 
slothful  and  complacent 
American  who  does  not 
believe  in  war-insurance 
because  it  might  require 
him  to  pay  more  taxes 
or  might  require  him  or 
his  son  to  do  his  honest 
'hitch'  as  a  soldier  un- 
der the  flag  which  pro- 
tects  him,  and   his  family,  and    his  property.      It   should   and 


need." 


"could  solidify  the  American  people  like  the  threat  of  a  hostile 

enterprise  which  aimed  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  country."       probably  will   give  us  the  kind  of  preparedness  we  so  urgently' 

Across  the  continent  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  declares  that,  "in 

the  presence  of  the  situation  we  now  confront,  all  differences  are 

extinguished,  all   racial   prejudices  obliterated,  and  the  men  and 

women  of  America  unitedly  support  the  President  in  the  pride 

and  strength  of  their  common  devotion   to  their  country."     In 


,. 


(ierman-American  editors  were  at  first  inclined  to  doub 
authenticity  of  the  Zimmermann  note.  It  seemed  incredible. 
Amerika,  of  St.  Louis,  had  "no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  a 
forgery."    A  statement  prepared  by  t  he  editor  of  Vu  nek's  Weekly 


{ 


WELL  PAST  ITS  $300,000  MARK 

And  still  growing,  is  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund.  America's  great  heart  i>  stirring,  the  money  in- 
coming in,  and  the  relief  ships  are  crossing  the  Atlantic,  laden  with  supplies.  Children  are  walking 
lo  school  to  save  car-fare  to  aid  their  little  brothers  and  sisters  in  Belgium.  A  working  girl  sends  the 
price  of  her  new  spring  hat  and  will  wear  the  old  one  with  a  new  pride.  Join  this  noble  company. 
Turn  now  to  page  726,  read  the  story,  and  send  your  contribution. 
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Fath  irland,  was  full  of  such  phrases 
I  forgery,"  "impudent  hoax,"  and 
the  pro-German  Milwaukee  Free 
Press,  the  published  letter  was  one  "which  even  schoolboy 
sense  should  suspect  of  spuriousness."    Whether  genuine  or  not, 


(New  loii' 
as  "obviously 
"ludicrous."     Accoru.- 


LXPLODINU    IN  HIS  HANDS. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

"such  negotiations  would  only  be  natural,"  in  the  Newark 
Freie  Zeitung's  opinion,  "and  a  common-sense  step  on  the  part 
of  Germany."  The  Minneapolis  Volkszeitung  found  the  words 
"plot"  and  "conspiracy"  inappropriate  "for  a  'possible'  agree- 
ment for  protective  purposes."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Illinois 
Staats  Zeitung  declared  that  if  the  Zimmermann  note  were 
authentic,  "then  Germany  has  committed  an  act  of  unfriend- 
liness toward  our  country."  And,  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact, 
observed  the  St.  Louis  Times,  an  English  paper  representing 
German-Americans,  "heartstrings  are  one  thing,  and  loyalty  to 
the  flag  is.  another."  In  this  situation,  said  Dr.  A.  Siebert,  a 
loading  German  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  "we  must  forget  our  sym- 
pathy, which  we  will  do." 

In  fact,  the  declarations  of  loyalty  convince  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  that  most  Americans  of  German  origin  are 
anxious  "to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  they  will  stand  by 
their  adopted  country  and  its  free  institutions."  The  majority 
of  them,  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  is  confident,  "will  not  hesitate 
when  they  plainly  perceive  that  their  individual  interests  are  as 
much  at  stake  as  those  of  other  citizens."  In  an  editorial 
beaded  "German-American  Eyes  Opened,"  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  thus  discust  the  effect  of  the  Zimmermann  disclosures: 

"Americans  of  German  birth  are  astounded  at  this  proof  that 
1  hfir  native  land  contemplates  attack  on  their  adopted  country. 
They  begin  to  see  that  the  Prussian  war-lords,  in  pursuance  of 
their  dream  of  world-dominion,  have  not  played  fair  with  the 
German-Americans,  but  have  tried  to  use  them  as  mere  pawns 
in  the  great  game  of  conquest.  .  .  .  Now  they  are  filled  with  re- 
sentment  to  learn  of  the  calculated  treachery  of  that  Imperial 
Government  whose  cause  they  had  been  led  to  espouse." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  observed  similarly: 

"In  the  L'nited  States  are  many  people  of  German  birth  or 
German  blood,  of  whom  a  very  few  are  disloyal,  but  among 
whom  many  have  honestly  believed  it  consistent  with  their 
loyalty  to  America  to  seek  to  serve  the  cause  of  Germany. 
They  have  not  believed  that  the  Fatherland  with  which  they 
have  sympathized  in  its  struggle  and  which  they  have  sought  to 
aid  was  capable  of  plotting  deliberately  to  devote  them  to 
destruction. 

"In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  by  the  plan  of  invasion 
Germany  proposed  to  Mexico  would  be  invaded,  are  millions 


of  Americans  in  whose  veins  flows  German  blood.  But  the 
German  plan  made  no  more  reckoning  of  them  than  of  any 
other  Americans.  In  Texas,  against  which  Germany  hoped  to 
bring  all  the  force  of  half-civilized  Mexico,  are  many  Americans 
of  German  blood.  But  their  Fatherland  recked  not  of  this. 
In  California  are  very  many  Americans  of  German  blood. 
But,  against  California,  the  German  Government  hoped  to 
launch  all  the  force  of  Japan,  a  people  of  another  race  which 
the  German  Kaiser  had  declared  a  peril  to  civilization." 

In  view  of  these  revelations,  the  New  York  Herald  asks  of 
German-Americans  the  question,  "Under  which  flag?"  The 
once  pro-German  New  York  Evening  Mail  puts  the  same  ques- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  command,  "Choose  You  This  Day 
Whom  You  Shall  Serve,"  and  proceeds: 

"The  Zimmermann  note  has  taught  a  terrible  lesson  to 
German-Americans,  and  one  that  they  will  never  forget. 

"It  has  taught  them  what  an  ominous  conflict  of  interests 
might  arise  between  the  country  in  which  they  were  born  and 
the  country  to  which  they  owe  allegiance. 

"They  have  learned  that  every  country  looks  out  for  its 
own  interests,  and  its  own  interests  alone. 

"They  have  learned  that  the  country  of  their  dreams,  of 
their  cradle-songs  and  childhood,  proposes  a  plan  to  strike  us 
at  our  weakest  point,  to  turn  loose  the  bandits  of  Mexico  and 
the  hordes  of  the  East,  and  continue  fighting  with  them  until 
we  are  forced  to  cede  to  Mexico  the  States  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Texas — and  to  Japan  we  know  not  how  much  more. 

"Therewith  German-Americans  learn  the  last  wholesome 
lesson  that  need  be  taught  them." 

Senator  Sherman,  of  Illinois,  who  thinks  there  have  been  "as 
many  people  of  pro-German  sympathy  in  the  United  States  as 
pro-Ally,"  predicts  that  the  publication  of  the  German  intrigues 
will  "create  a  revulsion  in  sentiment  and  lose  for  Germany  the 
many  friends  she  had  throughout  the  great  Middle  West."  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  after  pointing  out  that  besides  German  sym- 
pathizers of  German  descent  there  are  "hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  whose  sympathies  always  go  to  whoever  appears 
to  be  the  under  dog,"  declares: 

"To-day  that  sympathy  should  be  completely  wiped  out  by 
the  exposure  of  Germany's  treacherous  enmity,  underhanded, 
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WHAT  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  IT  ? 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

nasty  intriguing  against  a  peaceful  country  that  has  stood  with 
patience  unsurpassed  the  constant  succession  of  serious  acts 
bordering  on  hostility  from  that  nation." 

But,  besides  German-Americans  and  pro-Gorman  Americans, 
there  are  Americans  who  have  kept  neutral  in  thought  and 
speech,  holding  the  scales  balanced  evenly  between  Entente  and 
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The  cheerful  pair  at  the  left  were  arrested  in  New  York  as  leader* 
they  are  believed  to  be  in  German  pay.     Kolb,  GermL  reservfst  an^  I  ^^^  to  strike  at  Great  Britain  by  fomenting  sedition  in  India- 
which  mied  his  Hoboken  room.     He  has  been  «rSZ^S^^^^^'  f  ^.^  Bt  "?  ^  am°ng  the  *^ 
- . s  questioned  about  recent  munitions-explosions  in  New  Jersey. 


Central  Alliance,  finding  about  the  same  proportion  of  good  and 
bad  on  either  side,  and  hoping  for  a  peace  without  decided 
victory  for  either.  Such  was  practically  the  position  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald.  But,  it  declared  after  the  news  of  the 
attempted  German-Mexican^apanese  alliance, 

"There  can  be  no  neutrality  in  the  heart  of  any  patriotic 
American  when  the  issue  shifts  from  Germany  against  Great 
Britain  to  Germany  against  the  United  States:  .  The  Ger- 
man Government  stands  willing  to  turn  loose  upon  the  United 
Sta  es-our  own  country-the  hordes  of  alien  and  inferior 
civilizations  unless  we  accept  and  bow  to  its  ukases  upon  the 
high  seas.  It  has  tried  to  do  it,  tbo  it  has  failed  and,  we  Tope  and 
believe  will  continue  to  fail.  The  failure  does  not  blot  out  the 
«a  and  intent  It  can  not  blind  us  to  the  danger  tbaUesn  the 
•old  and  calculating  hostility  thus  revealed.  However  absurd 
he  plan  to  permit  Mexico  to  absorb  Texas-as  if  Texas  could 
ver  be  ruled  by  the  Mexicans  !-the  brain  that  conceded  tl 

t  of    ITterTll  fi >\*£  TCUte  ^  "  n°  friend  °f  *e  United 
hev  n'rp^nt  n  aS  haPPened-  ^  ™  the  light  of  things  as 

S  Lff'/      Germany  now  to  achieve  victory  would  mean  a 
rightful  danger  to  this  Republic." 

Peace-loving  Sociabsts  may  not  have  had  a  change  of  heart 
ait  some  of  them  see  that  the  exposed  German  plans  contemplate 
he  invasion  of  United  States  territory,  and  the  Sociabst  Mil- 
waukee Leader  emphatically  asserts  that  "an  invasion  of  the 
toted  States  by  any  force  or  power  whatsoever  would  find  a 
mted  nation-the  American  Sociabsts  as  a  very  valuable  fight- 
ig  unit."     There  are  more  facts  yet  to  be  told  about  German 
lotting*,  the  Boston  Journal  hears,  and,  it  thinks,  "by  the  time 
le  fighting  point  is  reached,  even  the  pacifist  worm  will  be 
»ady  to  turn  at  the  expose  of  German  diplomatic  practise  " 
he  admission  from  Berlin  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Zinuner- 
ann  note   comes  as  a  hard  blow  to  pacifists,  for  whom  the 
etroit  Times  speaks  as  foUows: 


Regretful  as  the  case  may  be,  it  looks  like  war  for  this  coun- 
try of  ours,  with  only  one  thing  left  to  praise  God  for,  and  that, 
it  a  war  comes,  that  it  was  not  of  our  own  making 

in  tt^^r^  ??*  ?°int  bereached'  Mr.  Jingo,  if  you  are  there 

Si     %^?  G  fray'  We  Want  you  to   take  noti^  of  the 

JT  %btmf  at/°ur  side-we  want  you  to  take  notice  of 
just  how  hard  and  how  web  a  pacifist  can  fight  when  there  is 
no  longer  a  chance  for  peace." 

._,  * 

Besides  unifying   the  people  of  this  countrv,   the  Zimmer- 
mann  note,  in  the  opinion  of  many  editors,  has  done  an  im- 
portant work  of  enbghtenment.     In  this  illuminating  glare,  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  remarks,  our  people  get  "a  vivid  glimpse  of 
America's   situation   internationaby."     Let    us    be  grateful    10 
Zimmermann,  says  the  New  York   Tribune,  for  "he  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  our  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
German  method  and  the  German  idea,     His  is  the  most  illumi- 
nating revelation  since  the  Lusitania  massacre."     Unwittingly, 
the  German  statesmen  responsible  in  this  ease  performed  what 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commera   calls  "a  service  of  lasting 
value  to  the  cause  of  humanity   in   the   revelation   thev   were 
making  of  German  perfidy  and  mendacity-^f  the  impossibility 
of   any  civihzed  Power  hving  on  terms  of  amity  with  such  a 
Government  as  theirs." 

But  what  is  there  in  the  abortive  Japanese-Mexican  conspir- 
acy, the  New  York  World  asks,  that  was  "not  perfectlv  in  keep- 
ing with  the  reputation  estabbshed  by  its  authors  throughout 
the  world?  "  Nothing,  perhaps,  replies  the  Buffalo  Express  but 
"the  imagination  too  dub  to  be  imprest  by  the  sufferings  of 
Belgium  or  to  grasp  the  picture  of  dying  women  and  children 
from  the  Lusitania  and  the  Laconia  can  understand  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  hordes  of  Mexicans  under  German  officers 
sweeping  into  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona."     Or    as  the 
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St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  puts  it,  "we  can  understand  the  British 
and  French  attitude  toward  the  blow  at  Belgium  more  clearly 
now  that  Germany  has  attempted  to  make  a  Belgium  out  of 
Mexico."  We  can  also  understand,  says  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  "why  Entente  spokesmen  have  declared  that 
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WHAT  SHALL  THI     HABVE81    m     ' 

— Cassel  in  the  \>u   York  Evening   World 

there  can  be  no  peace  by  negotiation   with  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment as  it  is  constituted  at  present." 

Germany's  plan  to  involve  ns  in  war  with  Japan  is  declared 
"equivalent  to  an  act  of  war"  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribum  .  The 
New  Fork  Commercial  culls  the  German  Foreign  Secretary's 
admission  of  the  authenticity  of  the  note  "a  slap  in  the  face  and 
a  challenge  to  combat."  Germany  has  long  been  waging  war 
upon  us,  say  the  Indianapolis  Times  and  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
while  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  adds:  "There  is  neither 
virtue  nor  dignity  in  a  nation  which,  being  warred  against  for 
two  years,  still  refuses  the  gage  of  battle."  The  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  and  the  Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot  call  upon  our 
Government  to  take  up  Germany's  challenge.  The  only  proper 
reply  to  the  Zimmermann  disclosures  is  a  declaration  of  war,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  Our  attitude  from 
now  on,  the  Boston  Globe  insists,  "must  be  that  if  Germany 
wants  war  with  us  she  shall  have  it."  Peace  with  Germany 
is  "not  peace  but  shame,"  cries  the  New  York  World.  The 
issue  is  "Barbarism  versus  Civilization,"  according  to  a  New 
York  Globe  editorial,  and  "the  German  Government  is  not  a 
government,  but  a  disease."  The  Tampa  Tribune  calls  for 
'"nothing  less  than  a  positive  and  definite  declaration  of  our 
alinement  with  the  Allies  in  final  crushing  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
kind."    The  New  York  Tribune  is  confident  that 

"A  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  cease  to  talk  about  peace 
and  recognize  what  the  French  recognize,  namely,  that  the  only 
thing  that  remains  for  this  generation  of  man  is  to  go  to  the 
trenches  and  kill  Germans  until  the  German  surrenders  his 
barbaric  fury  or  sinks  under  the  weight  of  a  united  and  over- 
whelming coalition  of  civilized  men  and  nations." 

These  editors,  and  many  who  do  not  call  for  immediate  war 
again-;!  Germany,  use  the  activity  of  Germany  against  us  as  a 
new  argument  for  greater  naval  and  military  preparedness, 
and  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  universal  military  training  an; 
set  forth  by  editorial  writer-  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  German  note,  bearing  Foreign  Secretary  Zimmermann's 

name,  proposing  an  alliance  with   Mexico  and  Japan,  and  sug- 

ting   the    Mexican    conquest    of   Texas,    New   Mexico,   and 


Arizona,  was  reprinted  entire  in  our  last  issue.  In  response  to 
the  United  States  Senate's  request  for  information,  Secretary 
Lansing  issued  an  official  report,  stating  that  the  note  was 
authentic,  but  declaring  that  it  would  be  "incompatible  with  the 
public  interests"  to  give  out  any  more  information  regarding  it. 

Dr.  Zimmermann,  according  to  Amsterdam  dispatches  ma 
London,  defends  his  act  before  the  German  Reichstag  as  "a 
natural  and  justified  precaution,"  about  which  people  in  America 
are  not  "justified  in  being  excited."  An  interview  sent  out  by 
the  official  Overseas  News  Agency  quotes  the  Foreign  Secretary 
as  saying  that  such  a  plan  as  he  proposed  "wrould  mean  nothing 
but  that,  we  would  use  means  universally  admitted  in  war,  in 
case  the  United  States  declared  war."  Dr.  Zimmermann  is 
said  to  have  found  further  justification  for  the  German  course 
in  the  fact  that  "the  United  States  last  year  suggested  to  other 
American  republics  common  action  against  Germany  and  her 
allies." 

"The  half  has  not  been  told"  regarding  the  ramifications  of 
German  plots  against  this  country,  the  Washington  correspon- 
dents have  been  told  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Justice.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Zimmermann  letter,  a 
number  of  arrests  have  been  made,  and  "German  spy"  news  has 
been  conspicuous  on  the  front  pages  of  the  papers.  Long  lists 
of  German  activities,  said  to  have  been  uncovered  by  the  United 
States,  have  appeared;  we  take  the  following  brief  summary 
from  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph: 

"Alliance  between  Germany,  Mexico,  and  Japan  against 
United  States. 

"Scheme  to  stir  up  Central-  and  South-American  republics 
against  the  United  States.  i 

"The  Cuban  revolution. 

"Plots  to  blow  up  munition-plants,  East  and  West. 

"Plots  to  cripple  American  and  other  ships  carrying  articles 
of  contraband. 

"The  food  riots. 

"Peace  and  antimilitaristic  propaganda  by  some  societies. 

"Peace  and  antimilitaristic  propaganda  by  certain  individuals. 

"Sending  American  newspaper  men  as  (/-boat  spies  to  En- 
gland, Holland,  Denmark,  and  Canada. 

"Plot  to  foment  rebellion  in  India. 
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— Ohapln  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

"  Plot  to  stir  up  revolution  and  resistance  to  military  service  in 
Ireland. 

'The  agitating  of  strikes  in  industrial  plants  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  or  contraband  for  export. 

"General  espionage  of  all  military  and  naval  plans  and  opera- 
tions by  the  United  States." 
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THE   LAST  SENATORIAL   FILIBUSTER 

TRAITOROUS  MOTIVES  are  charged  by  both  sides  in 
the  controversy  raging  over  the  action  of  the  little 
group  of  Senators  who,  in  the  President's  words, 
"rendered  the  great  Government  of  the  United  States  helpless 
and  contemptible"  by  filibustering    to   death  the  Armed  Neu- 
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OCJK  LAND  GOING  SUBMISSIBLE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

trality  Bill  which  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  403  to  13  and 
had  the  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Senate. 
Those  who  regard  Germany's  actual  and  avowed  attitude  to- 
ward our  citizens  on  the  high  seas  as  one  of  virtual  warfare 
see  in  these  filibusterers  men  who,  in  the  very  moment  of  at- 
tack, have  snatched  a  weapon  of  defense  from  the  hand  of 
their  Government.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  regard 
armed  neutrality  as  an  invitation  to  war  rather  than  a  defense 
against  it,  and  who  consider  no  price  too  high. if  it  buys  peace, 
do  not  hesitate  to  explain  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  differ 
with  them  by  dark  allusions  to  British  gold,  a  subsidized  press, 
and  the  greed  of  the  munition- makers. 

The    filibustering    Senators,    avers    the    Boston    Transcript, 
"flirted  with  treason"  and  "sided  with  Germany  against  the 
Hnited  States"  when  they  "tried  to  hamstring  the  President  in 
his  effort  to  defend  the  nation  against  foreign  attack."     "They 
will  be  fortunate  if  their  names  do  not  go  down  into  history 
bracketed  with  that  of  Benedict  Arnold,"  thinks  the  New  York 
Herald,   while   the  Philadelphia   Record  characterizes   them   as 
"imitators"  of  that  famous  traitor.     "No  matter  what  excuses 
they  give,  no  matter  what  technicalities  they  urge,  the  unan- 
swerable fact  remains  that  they  sided  against  their  country  on 
a  tremendous  issue,  and  in  an  hour  of  inexpressible  importance," 
says    the   Baltimore    Sun.     Or,    as    the   Memphis    Commenced 
Appeal  expresses  it,  "the  American  Republic  was  betrayed  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  the  dying  hours  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress."     "  If  Germany  seizes  this  opportunity  to  re- 
new her  propaganda  in  this  country,  in  Cuba,  and  in  Mexico, 
we  can  not  blame  her,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  since 
members  of  our  Senate  "gave  her  the  imitation."     Their  tac- 
tics "fall  little,  if  any,  short  of  moral  treason,"  declares  the 
New  York  World;  and  the  Providence  Journal  predicts  that  this 
will  be  the  judgment  of  the  American  people  as  well.     "It  is  not 
a  pleasant  reflection  that  these  Senators  represent  States  where 
I  he  German  population  is  Aery  large,"  remarks  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post,  which  regards  them  as  "pro-Germans  rather  than 


pacifists."  Colonel  Watterson's  Louisville  Courier- Journal  con- 
signs them  to  an  "eternity  of  execration,"  and  the  Chicago 
Herald  sees  them  "damned  to  everlasting  fame." 

These  vigorous  phrases  give  some  idea  of  the  wave  of  an^  r 
that  swept  the  country  and  aroused  the  majority  of  the  Senator 
.themselves  to  vote  a  change  in  the  Senate  rules  to  make  such 
tactics  in   the  face  of  a  great  international  crisis  impossible. 
Many    State   legislatures   passed   resolutions   of     ondemnation 
similar  in  intention  to  that  of  the  Kentucky  Senate  which  de- 
nounced the  filibusterers  as  "disloyal,  traitorous,  and  cowardly/' 
At  a  patriotic  mass-meeting  held  in  New  York  under  the  auspice, 
of  the  American  Rights  League  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  was 
greeted  with  roars  of  approval  when  he  called  the  filibustering 
Senators  "Germany's  allies,"  and  went  on  to  say:     "Germany 
has  made  and  is  making  war  upon  America,  and  her  allies  in  the 
United  States  Senate  have  violated  the  unwritten  law  of  all 
honorable  assemblages.     They  have  violated  their  trust  to  their 
country  and  have  done  their  best  to  deprive  us  of  our  rightful 
protection."     "Traitors!     hang   them!"    shouted    men    in    the 
audience.     Even  in  the  United  States  Senate,  convened  in  extra 
session    to    confirm   appointments   and    adopt   a   closure    rule, 
the   suggestion   of   treason   was  voiced    by    Senator   Walsh,   of 
Montana,  when  he  said: 

"It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  obstructionists— filibusterers 
—may  be  actuated  by  traitorous  sentiments.  The  Revolution  had 
its  Arnold.  I  trust  that  I  offend  no  sensibilities  in  referring  to 
the  fact  that  in  1861  ten  or  more  members  of  this  body  were  ex- 
pelled for  treason.  A  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  who 
for  four  years  presided  over  the  Senate,  was  indicted  and  tried 
for  treason,  and  a  Senator,  charged  with  him  with  this  capital 
offense,  escaped  expulsion  by  but  one  vote.  The  Senate  had  al- 
ready at  that  early  day  expelled  one  of  its  members  for  per- 
fidious negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 

"We  are  all  sworn  to  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  a  needless  oath  unless  it  be  that  some  of  us  may, 
conceivably,  require  the  aid  of  heaven  to  keep  us  true.  What 
say  you,  shall  the  Senate  make  a  rule  under  which  it  may  be 
held  at  bay  by  treachery  until  a  foreign  foe  shall  have  prevailed 
upon  a  supine  nation?  " 

Whatever  may  have  been'the  motives  of  the  filibusterers,  their 
action  evokes  much  enthusiasm  in  the  German  press.     Thus  the 
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— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tnb; 

Frankfurter  Zeitung  hails  them  as  "tine  Americans  who  remain 
uncontaminated  by  Wilson's  blind  devotion  to  England";  and 
it  bestows  upon  Senator  Stone  and  Senator  La  Follette  special 
commendation  for  frustra ting  President  Wilson's  plan  "to  wresl 
from   Congress   privileges   vested   in    it    by    the   Constitution.'' 
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After  reading  the  President's  second  inaugural,  in  which  he  again 
declares  for  armed  neutrality,  the  Berlin  Lokal-Anzeiger,  the 
official  organ  of  the^erman  Government,  comments  as  follows: 

"The  President  reveals  himself  the  most  unrighteous  and  dis- 
honorable man  who  has  yet  stood  at  the  head  of  a  great  state. 
And  when  he  states  that  there  is  nothing  that  can  alter  his 
thoughts  or  his  intentions,  a  million  voices  shout  back  across 
the  Atlantic:  'No  threat  of  armed  ships,  no  declaration  of  war, 
will  again  open  up  our  blockade  zones  to  American  commerce!'" 

In  his  inaugural,  the  President  said: 

"We  have  been  obliged  to  arm  ourselves  to  make  good  our 
claim  to  a  certain  minimum  of  right  and  of  freedom  of  action. 
We  stand  firm  in  armed  neutrality,  since  it  seems  that  in  no  other 
way  we  can  demonstrate  what  it  is  we  insist  upon  and  can  not 
forego.  We  may  even  be  drawn  on  by  circumstances,  not  by  our 
own  purpose  or  desire,  to  a  more  active  assertion  of  our  rights 
as  we  see  them  and  a  more  immediate  association  with  the 
great  struggle  itself." 

Turning  again  to  the  Senate  filibuster  against  the  Armed 
Neutrality  Bill,  we  find  it  viewed  somewhat  more  sympathet- 
ically by  the  various  pacifist  organizations  than  by  the  general 
public.  Thus  the  Emergency  Peace  Federation  sent  the  fili- 
busterers  this  message  of  praise  and  encouragement: 

"The  Federation  desires  to  express  its  grateful  recognition  of 
the  courage  and  devotion  with  which  you  have  served  the  cause 
of  peace  and  democracy.  We  believe  you  represent  a  vast,  tho 
unknown,  number  of  Americans  whose  earnest  desire  it  is  that 
this  country  should  not  be  drawn  into  war,  directly  or  indirectly." 

• 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  has  repeatedly  charged  that  "we  have  a  war- 
element  in  this  country  who  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  man- 
ufacture war-sentiment,"  gave  out  the  following  explanation  of 
the  filibuster: 

"So  far  as  I  have  seen  expressions  from  the  Senators,  nearly 
all  of  those  who  voted  against  authorizing  the  arming  of  ships 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
or  because  they  objected  to  the  phraseology  of  the  bill.  Since 
the  President  has  power  to  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  at 
any  time  and  ask  for  legislation  he  desires,  the  jingo  press  will 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that  there  is  anything 
treasonable  in  the  desire  to  have  Congress  in  session." 

Since  American  Socialists  officially  opposed  our  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  it  is  probable  that  they 
also  oppose  the  arming  of  our  merchantmen.  In  a  speech  de- 
livered in  New  York  last  week,  Eugene  V.  Debs,  three  times 
the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Socialist  party,  said  in  part: 

"I  refuse  to  go  to  war  for  any  capitalist  government  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  I'd  rather  be  fined  up  against  *a  granite  wall 
and  shot  for  treason  to  Wall  Street  than  live  as  a  traitor  to 
America 

"If  the  workers  are  true  to  themselves,  they  will  unite  in  the 
event  of  war  and  declare  a  general  strike  that  will  paralyze  tho 
industry  of  the  country." 

Two  concrete  benefits,  remarks  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
have  emerged  from  the  welter  of  emotions  stirred  up  by  "one 
of  the  most  reprehensible  filibusters  ever  recorded  in  the  history 
of  any  civilized  country."  These  are  the  adoption  of  a  closure 
rule  by  the  new  Senate,  and  "the  increased  emphasis  put  upon 
the  necessity  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  at  an  early  date, 
whatever  the  technical  or  partizan  difficulties  involved."  On' 
March  8  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  76  to  3,  surrendered  its  privilege 
of  unlimited  debate,  which  it  has  defended  against  all  assaults 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  adopted  a  closure  rule 
whereby,  on  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members,  debate  can  be 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  ninety-six  hours,  or  one  hour  for  each 
Senator.  This  reform  was  asked  for  by  the  President  when 
the  eleven  Senatorial  opponents  of  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill 
thwarted  the  will  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their  colleagues 
in  both  Houses.  The  President's  demand  found  a  virtually 
unanimous  echo  in  the  press.  Altho  Senate  filibusters  may  have 
sometimes  served  a  useful  purpose,  remarks  the  San  Francisco 


Chronicle,  they   were    fundamentally    wrong,   and  the  possible 
abuses  intolerable.    Says  the  New  York  World: 

"By  adopting  the  closure  rule,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
at  last  freed  itself  from  the  shackles  that  bound  it  hand  and  foot. 
It  is  now  a  representative  body  with  power  to  act  and  vote  as  it 
may  decide  for  itself,  no  longer  subject  to  the  tyranny  which  it 
permitted  a  handful  of  obstructionists  to  exercise." 

And  in  the  New  York  Times  we  read: 

"A  month  ago  this  greased  slipping  of  closure  through  the 
Senate  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  House  adopted  it 
twenty-seven  years  ago  after  bitter  and  violent  opposition,  and 
it  became  a  leading  political  issue  in  the  elections.  The  Senate, 
despite  numerous  attempts  to  introduce  closure,  has  sted- 
fastly  refused  to  hear  of  it,  and  has  taken  pride  in  its  unlimited 
freedom  of  debate.  That  a  single  incident,  like  the  filibuster 
of  last  week,  suffices  to  change  the  Senate's  view,  at  a  place 
where  it  seemed  most  strongly  rooted,  is  eloquent  of  the  way  in 
which  that  body  has  been  stirred  by  the  nation's  peril. 

"Senator  Pomerene  said  the  rule  proposed  was  not  drastic 
enough,  and  it  is  not  drastic  enough  to  enable  an  Administration 
or  a  majority  party  to  ride  roughshod  over  the  right  of  the 
minority;  but  it  is  just  drastic  enough  to  prevent  the  nation's 
will,  when  clearly  ascertained,  from  being  annulled  by  the  hard 
obstinacy,  or  the  malevolence,  or  the  disloyalty  of  'a  little  group 
of  wilful  men.'  It  is  enough  to  make  impossible  that  appalling 
picture,  painted  by  Senator  Walsh,  of  war  actually  beginning 
while  'a  small  coterie  of  Senators  spell  each  other  on  the  floor 
until  the  enemy  thunders  at  the  gates  of  our  cities  and  the 
Republic  has  had  its  death-blow.'  A  month,  a  fortnight  ago, 
such  a  picture  would  have  seemed  wildly  impossible  anyhow; 
now,  with  the  Senate's  rules  as  they  were,  every  man  knows 
that  it  was  not  even  improbable,  for  we  see  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  the  self-deception  of  those  'honest  but  misguided 
peace-at-any-price  men'  whom  Senator  Walsh  described." 

The  three  Senators  who  voted  against  the  closure  rule  are 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Sher- 
man, of  Illinois. 

A  majority  of  the  eleven  men  accused  by  President  Wilson  of 
maneuvering  to  make  their  Government  "helpless  and  con- 
temptible" in  the  face  of  a  foreign  menace  have  protested  that 
they  had  no  actual  part  in  the  filibuster.  Several  of  them  ex- 
plain that  while  they  were  opposed  to  granting  the  President  the 
power  to  arm  merchant  ships  and  would  have  voted  against 
it,  they  gave  the  filibuster  no  active  support.  Others  state  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  the  Armed  Neutrality  Bill  in  principle, 
but  thought  that  in  the  form  in  which  it  came  before  the  Senate 
it  conferred  upon  the  President  vague  and  dangerous  powers. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  when  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress 
went  out  of  existence  by  Constitutional  limitation  on  March  4, 
after  a  continuous  session  of  twenty-six  hours,  every  effort  to 
bring  the  bill  to  a  vote  had  been  thwarted  by  an  organized  fili- 
buster apparently  led  by  Senator  La  Follette.  When  the  purpose 
of  these  men  became  unmistakable,  a  manifesto  was  circulated 
stating  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  favored  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality Bill,  and  "would  pass  it  if  a  vote  could  be  obtained." 
This  was  signed  by  76  Senators.     Says  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  eleven  who  beyond  doubting  gave  support,  moral  or 
otherwise,  to  the  filibuster  and  who  also  refused  to  sign  the  mani- 
festo were  these: 

"Democrats:  Stone,  of  Missouri;  O'Gorman,  of  New  York; 
Kirby,  of  Arkansas;  Lane,  of  Oregon,  and  Vardaman,  of  Mis- 
sissippi. Republicans:  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin;  Norris,  of 
Nebraska;  Cummins,  of  Iowa;  Gronna,  of  North  Dakota;  Clapp, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Works,  of  California." 

Defending  Senator  La  Follette's  course  as  leaderof  the  filibuster, 
the  Milwaukee  Free  Press  says: 

"Senator  La  Follette  is  not  only  representing  the  people  of 
his  State — he  is  representing  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  American 
people — in  his  stand  against  the  progress  of  tho  war-juggernaut 
in  the  United  States  Congress. 

"This  requires  courage,  real  courage,  a  courago  far  greater 
than  the  Senator  has  ever  displayed  in  any  of  his  former  battles; 
for  it  means  the  sacrifice  of  any  national  political  aspirations 
he  may  possess.  His  stand  is  one  of  genuine  patriotic  service, 
scarcely  equaled  since  the  days  of  Lincoln." 
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ARMINQ  SHIPS  TO  DEFY  THE   "U"-BOATS 

WAR  "WITHIN  A  MONTH"  is  predicted  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Wickersham  as  a  result  of  arming 
our  merchant  ships  against  the  submarine,  ordered 
by  President  Wilson  on  Friday  of  last  week.  On  the  same  day 
he  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  April  16.  "Thrilling  events 
may  follow  shortly,"  expects  the  Cleveland  Leader,  for  "any  day 
may  witness  a  fight  to  the  death  between  a  German  submarine 
and  an  American  ship  carrying  guns  supplied  by  the  United 
States  Navy  and  manned  by  naval  gunners,"  and  "Germany 
would  doubtless  declare  war."  Germany's  comment  is  supplied 
by  Foreign  Secretary  Zimmermann,  who  declares  that  "we  are 
determined  to  carry  through  the  submarine  war  to  the  end," 
and  "have  spoken  our  last  word,  and  the  decision  is  in  President 
Wilson's  hands."  Ex-Secretary  Wickersham's  prediction  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  of  March  5,  when  he  said, 
in  support  of  the  President's  right  to  arm  merchant  ships  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress: 

"There  is  every  precedent  to  support  my  opinion  that  the 
President  is  fully  empowered  to  act  single-handed  in  taking 
whatever  steps  are  required  for  national  defense  on  land  or  sea 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  with  which,  of  course,  rests 
the  sole  right  to  declare  war. 

"It  is  plainly  written  that  the  will  of  Congress  was  tremen- 
dously in  favor  of  supporting  the  President,  and  there  is  no 
question  of  his  ample  power  to  act.  He  was  simply  prudent  in 
taking  the  matter  before  Congress,  because  eventually  if  an 
attack  comes  upon  our  ships  it  will  be  a  cause  for  war.  And  I 
look  for  war  to  come  within  a  month." 

Approval  of  the  President's  decision  includes  even  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society,  whose  Executive  Committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  reported  in  the  Washington  dispatches: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  recognize  with  deep  appreciation  the 
efforts  of  President  Wilson  to  avoid  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  the  honor  of  the  nation  and  the  rights  and  lives  of 
our  citizens.  We  wish  to  assure  him  of  our  hearty  support  in 
his  determination  to  secure  recognition  of  the  claims  of  justice 
and  humanity." 

The  President's  act  "will  cause  a  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  land,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He 
"has  done  right  and  acted  wisely,"  thinks  the  Utica  Press;  and 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  believes  his  action  "well  con- 
sidered and  thoroughly  justified."  The  Boston  Herald  hopes 
there  will  be  "no  further  faltering,"  while  the  Springfield  Re- 
publican puts  the  case  in  these  words: 

"Either  the  United  States  must  stay  on  the  seas  or  get  off 
the  seas;  if  it  is  to  stay  on  the  seas  further  delay  in  arming 
merchantmen  can  scarcely  be  tolerated." 

Our  position  appears  to  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  to  be  this: 

"We  do  not  challenge  Germany;  we  do  not  declare  war  on 
Germany;  we  do  not  invite  a  combat;  we  merely  register  our 
refusal  to  recognize  the  preposterous  claims  Germany  has  made. 
The  nation  realizes  it  has  come  at  last  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  issue  is  with  Germany.  Peace  and  war  are  in  her 
grasp,  and  she  must  choose." 

The  legal  aspects  of  the  matter  are  outlined  as  follows  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"In  arriving  at  the  decision  that  he  had  legal  authority  to 
furnish  armament  to  merchantmen,  President  Wilson  was 
guided  by  the  advice  of  both  Secretary  Lansing  and  Attorney- 
General  Gregory.  Mr.  Lansing  had  had  no  doubt  from  the  first 
of  the  President's  power  to  take  means  for  the  defense  of  American 
ships  and  American  fives  on  the  seas.  Others  thought,  however, 
that  a  law  enacted  in  1819  prohibited  the  President  from  per- 
mitting any  merchant  vessel  of  American  register  to  use  force 
against  the  ships  of  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  was 
not  actually  and  officially  at  war.  This  law  specified  that 
armed  merchant  vessels  should  not  use  their  guns  against 
national  vessels  of  a  Government  with  which  the  United  States 
was  in  amity. 


"Secretary  Lansing  held  that  this  statute  had  been  enacted 
with  particular  reference  to  protection  against  pirates,  and  that 
it  had  no  application  whatever  to  the  present  situation.  It 
could  not  properly  be  construed,  he  contended,  to  apply  to  the 
use  of  arms  by  an  American  merchant  vessel  to  protect  itself 
against  the  unlawful  attack  of  a  German  submarine." 


PROHIBITION'S   GREATEST   STRIDE 

THE  LONGEST  STEP  of  the  Prohibition  movement  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  is  the  enactment  of  the  "bone- 
dry"  law  by  Congress,  remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  for  it  means  the  absolute  exclusion  of  intoxicants  for 
beverage  purposes  from  States  which  forbid  the  sale  of  liquor, 


EVEN  THE  LITTLE  THAT  HE  HATH  SHALL  BE  TAKEN-  AWAY. 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

no  matter  what  their  existing  "dry"  laws  may  provide.  The 
Detroit  Journal  points  out  that  the  law  destroys  the  trade  of 
saloons  in  wet  territory  which  live  by  filling  bottles  of  dwellers 
in  Prohibition  States,  it  cripples  the  mail-order  business  of 
wholesale  liquor-houses,  and  cuts  down  the  revenue  of  express 
companies.  It  is  noted,  moreover,  that  protest  against  the 
law  is  "strangely  meek,"  and  the  probable  reason  is  that  the 
law  has  come  "like  a  blast  of  lightning  out  of  the  sky  and  ren- 
dered the  army  of  the  'wets'  almost  voiceless."  Washington 
dispatches  inform  us  that  the  law  was  enacted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Post-Office  Appropriation  Bill  and  that  it  will  affect  at 
least  fourteen  "dry"  States  which  do  not  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  quantities  of  liquor  for  personal  use.  Another 
provision  forbids  the  postal  delivery  of  any  publication  or  cor- 
respondence bearing  liquor  advertising  in  States  that  themselves 
forbid  such  advertising  within  their  borders.  Prohibition-* 
increasing  impetus  is  apparent  not  only  iu  this  legislation, 
various  observers  tell  us,  but  also  in  the  '-bone-dry"  enactments 
of  such  States  as  Kansas  and  Tennessee,  and  the  action  of  Con- 
gress in  marking  the  District  of  Columbia  in  among  the  arid 
regions. 

Washington  is  "dry."  but  not  "bone  dry,"  and,  as  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post  and  other  dailies  explain,  the  justification  of 
the  distinction  lies  in  the  presence  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
foreign  nations  at  the  capital  which  makes  proper  the  per- 
mission to  import  liquor  for  personal  use.     Congress  could  not 
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reasonably  go  further  than  it  has,  this  journal  adds,  for  in  the 
District  there  are  reasons  why  a  certain  class  distinction  must 
be  made,  altho  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  the  "rather  hypo- 
critical half-wet,  half -dry  character"  of  some  Prohibition  States 
was  that  in  them  the  "rich  imposed  comparative  abstinence 
on  the  poor,  while  keeping  themselves  well  supplied  by  ship- 
ments." One  sure  effect  of  the  law,  we  hear  from  sundry  journals, 
including  the  Cleveland  Leader,  Avill  be  a  "thorough  test  of  the 
honesty  of  purpose  of  the  supporters  of  State  statutes  and 
constitutional  amendments  which  have  not  explicitly  outlawed 
the  shipping  of  intoxicants  into  territory  thus  made  'dry,'" 
and  we  read: 

"Now  these  States  will  have  to  vote  themselves  'wet'  again 
if  their  citizens  who  have  had  money  enough  and  clubs  enough 
to  keep  well  supplied  with  liquor,  hitherto,  are  to  go  on  in  their 
old  self-indulgence.  It  will  soon  become  impossible  for  them 
to  stay  '  dry '  on  paper. 

"All  such  tests  of  sincerity  serve  a  good  purpose  because 
shams  in  government  are  so  closely  connected  with  frauds  and 
many  forms  of  injustice.  Laws  ought  to  mean  all  that  they  say, 
and  still  more  should  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  changes  deliber- 
ately made  in  the  constitution  of  a  State  be  given  full  effect." 

In  some  quarters  the  opinion  is  exprest  that  in  thus  legislat- 
ing for  the  Prohibition  States  Congress  is  guilty  of  what  the 
Springfield  Republican  terms  extreme  "interference  in  home 
rule  by  the  Federal  Government."  Yet  this  interference,  we  are 
told,  is  only  a  foretaste  of  what  nation-wide  Prohibition  would 
be  in  ease  Prohibition  for  the  whole  nation  should  ever  be  es- 
tablished. For  experimental  purposes  the  Federal  "bone-dry" 
law  should  be  welcomed,  The  Republican  believes,  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  critical  test  of  the  Prohibition  States  would  be 
helpful  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the  practicability  of  Con- 
stitutional Prohibition  for  the  United  Stales  as  a  whole.  How 
tremendous  the  importation  of  intoxicants  into  "dry"  States 
has  been  may  be  judged  from  the  statement  that  if  the  new  law 
destroys  this  traffic  the  internal  revenues  of  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  diminished  by  nearly  §1(X),0()0,()00,  and  this 
journal  proceeds: 

"The  liquor  interests  are  apparently  jubilant  over  this  de- 
velopment— a  fact   that    compels    more   careful   scrutiny    of    the 


situation.     Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  who  introduced  t  he  '  bone- 
dry'  amendment,  has  never  been  known  as  a  friend  of  Prohibi- 
tion.    There  was  opposition  also  to  the  amendment  from  some 
Prohibition  champions  who  acknowledged  that  they  feared  it- 
would  cause  a  popular  reaction  in  some  Prohibition  States  and 
make  more  difficult  the  future  conquest  of  'wet '  territory.     The 
Liquor  interests  entertain  strong  hopes  that  such  drastic  legis- 
lation will  bring  on  a  revolt.  ....... 

"It  is  very  possible  that  the  liquor  interests  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  reaction  hoped  for.  The  Federal  interdict 
against  interstate  shipments  for  personal  use  may  tend  to  check 
the  advance  of  Prohibition  into  the  'wet'  States',  but  the  'bone- 
dry  '  movement  was  already  strong  in  Prohibition  territory,  and 
it  seems  to  reflect  a  strengthening  popular  sentiment  in  support 
of  Prohibition  that  really  prohibits." 

Approval  of  the  Reed  amendment  from  the  New  York  State 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  is  voiced  in  the  press  by 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Strasser,  its  counsel,  who  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  amendment  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  defining 
the  real  issue  involved  in  the  Prohibition  question.  Prohibition 
is  not  an  issue  between  the  trade  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Prohibitionists  on  the  other;  the  issue  really  lies  between  the 
80  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  drink  and  the 
small  minority  of  Prohibitionists.  Just  so  long  as  a  voter  in  a 
so-called  '  dry '  State  could  vote  '  dry '  and  continue  to  drink  as  he 
pleased,  the  voter  as  a  consumer  had  no  real  interest  in  the 
Prohibition  question. 

"The  dilemma  presented  to  the  Prohibition  forces  by  'bone- 
dry'  legislation  is  one  which  they  will  not  relish.  Jf  'bone-dry' 
legislation  is  enforced,  the  people  of  the  States  will  demand  the 
repeal  of  State-wide  Prohibition  laws.  If  it.  is  not  enforced,  the 
insincerity  of  those  who  wish  statutory  Prohibition,  but  not  real 
Prohibition,  will  be  made,  patent  to  every  one." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  says  that  it  is  so  unusual  to  find 
the  two  sides  of  the  liquor  question  in  accord  that  it  suspects 
one  side  or  the  other  of  being  "sadly  taken  in  or  else  of  feigning 
deceitfully  in  the  present  case."  Possibly  the  liquor-dealers  are 
only  pretending  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  being  cut  off,  at.  least. 
temporarily,  from  trade  with  the  fourteen  "virtuous  but  thirsty  " 
States,  this  journal  reflects;  possibly  Prohibition  interests  do  not 
welcome  so  warmly  as  they  might  the  prospect  of  having  the 
"convert"  States  "actually  shut  off  from  all  ruin-supply— 
possibly  both  possibilities  are  true." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


\  -tern  gun  is  more  effective  than  a  stern  note.      Wall  Street  Journal. 

W  hat  the  Cubans  want  to  do  is  to  raise  more  cam-  and  lesa  cam  Boston 
Transcript. 

Oub  mails  arc  held  up  by  the  British  and  sent  down  h.v  I  In  •■<  termans. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Boycotting  necessities  bavins?  proved  effective  why  not  try  it.  on  luxu- 
ries?—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

of  course,  whatever  happens,  there  will  he  the  usual  extra  sessions  of 
Colonel  House. — X/u    York  Sun. 

The  belligerents  in  Europe  have  about  Quit  fighting  and  are  waiting 
for  each  other  to  starve. — Florida  Times-Union. 

British  are  taking  over  not  only  part,  of  the  French  line,  but  part  of  I  lie 
<ierman  line  in  their  absent-minded  way. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Oveb  in  Germany  they  have  a  novel  method  of  settling  strikes.  As 
soon  as  the  strikers  walk  out  they  are  sent  to  the  front. —  Washington 
Herald. 

Berlin  calls  the  Ancre  retreat  a  "voluntary  withdrawal  for  special 
reasons,"  and  no  doubt  Haig  can  siand  being  called  a  "special  reason.  ' — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  is  strange  that  Herr  Zimmermann  did  not  try  to  revive  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  as  a  part  of  his  plan  of  a  war  against  the  United  States. — 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  Japanese-Mexican  plot  was  not  an  act  of  war  against  the  United 
Mates  the  Germans  insist,,  adding  that  whoever  revealed  it  committed 
on. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Are  not  the  Germans,  who  have  been  seeking  alliance  with  the  Japanese, 
the  conscientious  custodians  of  civilization  who  for  years  have  been  warn- 
ing UC  of  the  "yellow  peril"? — New   York  Sun. 

The  news  that  they  had  the  parcels-poal  system  in  full  swing  in  ancient 
uggested  the  thought  that  some  ()f  the  magnificent,  temples  of 
mtlquitj    were  reall.v    the  pork  of  the  period  ill   the  form  of  post-offices 
CO  Chrrmicte. 


The  Germans  are  overt  actful; 
Sun. 


Mr.  Wilson  is  over  tactful. — New  York 


"Small  potatoes" 
Street  Journal. 


has  ceased   to  be  a  phrase  of  depreciation. —  Wall 


All  these  signs  of  patriotism  are  extremely  annoying  to  the  pacifists. — 
I'liHadetphia  North  American. 

What  a  suggestive  similarity  between  the  words  "potato"  and  "po- 
tentate!" — Atlanta  Constitution. 

I  vi  krnational  law  may  not  be  easy  to  define,  but  anybody  can  recog- 
nize an  international  outlaw. — Toledo  Blade. 

It  appears  that  we  are  not  the  only  nation  that  has  been  doing  a.  little 
watchful  waiting  in  Mexico. — New  York  Sun. 

THE  warring  countries  may  get.  little  comfort  from  the  situation,  but  at 
least  they  know  who  are  their  food-dictators. — Newark  News. 

There  are  more  red  stripes  than  white  in  the  American  flag,  a  fact 
that  the  Senatorial  twelve  do  not  seem  to  know. — New  York  World 

Why  not  insist  on  a  referendum  in  Germany,  too,  before  there  can  be 
any  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  countries? — Rochester  Democrat 
and  Chronicle. 

Lloyd  George  is  cutting  Britain's  imports  in  order  to  beat  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Kaiser  is  cutting  Britain's  imports  in  order  to  beat,  the 
British. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  will  remember  how  the  Kaiser  paid 
Turkey  with  Egypt,  ( i  recce  with  Cyprus,  Italy  with  the  Trentino,  and 
Sweden  with  Finland. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"STARVE  Kuropc  and  feed  America!"  is  the  slogan  of  the  food  em- 
bargolsts.  Why  not.  cut  ofr  the  supply  of  grain  From  America's  distilleries, 
and  feed  both  America  and  Europe?— Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  asked  Americans  to  show  con- 
sideration for  aliens.  This  is  sensible  and  proper.  Perhaps  now  some 
magnanimous  alien  will  counsel  his  fellows  to  show  consideration  for 
Americans. — New  York  Sun. 


ELEPHANTINE   DIPLOMACY 


A 


ELEPHANT  ON  A  TTGIIT  HOPE  is  not  less  clumsy 
than  German  diplomacy,"  is  the  verdict  of  one  of  the 

Allied  press  on  Dr.  Zimmermann's  offer  of  an  alliance 
to  Japan  and  Mexico  in  ease  America  should  be  at  war  with 
Germany,  Mexico's  reward  being  the  states  of  Texas,  Arizona, 
and  New  Mexico.  While  part  of  the  German  press  consider  that 
the  diplomats  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse  have  acted  in  a  "legitimate 
and  patriotic"  manner,  as  the  Berlin  Lokal  A nzeigcr  phrases  it, 
the  rest,  of  the  world  is  frankly  shocked  at  what  the  Amsterdam 
Nieuws  van  den  Dag  calls  the  "amazing  cynicism"  of  Germany's 
offer  to  Mexico,  and,  in  neutral  countries  especially,  the  press 
denounce  the  German  Foreign  Office  in  terms  of  no  little  severity. 
For  example,  the  Rotterdam  Maasbode  writes: 

"This  trick  of  the  black  magic  of  secret  diplomacy  beats  any- 
thing hitherto  seen.  Now  that  the  cards  are  on  the  table 
the  German  game,  instead  of  being  grandiose,  appears  merely 
grotesque.  The  diplomatic  trump-card  is  beaten  and  its  player 
loses  the  game." 

The  Basel  Nachrichten  comments,  a  little  maliciously,  on  the 
way  that  the  Fatherland  has  left  its  German-American  sympa- 
thizers in  the  lurch.     It  remarks: 

"The  German  Foreign  Offieo  isn't  any  more  Machiavellian 
than  other  diplomatic  groups,  so  one  does  not  need  to  look  at  a 
thing  from  a  moral  standpoint.  More  important  than  the 
ethical  side  will  be  the  political  consequences.  Above  all  things. 
German-Americans  have  been  terribly  compromised  by  their  old 
Fatherland.  They  have  in  their  propaganda  always  been  able 
to  point,  out  that  the  Entente  has  been  letting  loose  the  colored 
people,  of  the  world  against  the  whites,  and  now  Germany,  in  a 
trice,  is  willing  to  goad  the  Mexican  bands  and  the  legions  ot 
Japan  against  the  United  States.  Henceforth  there  will  be  no 
more  pro-German   propaganda  in  America." 

The  Swiss  organ  seems  to  have  diagnosed  the  situation  witli 
some  accuracy,  for  we  find  Mr.  Bernard  Kidder  writing  in  the 
New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  somewhat  sorrowfully: 

"We  who  have  sought  in  this  country  to  balance  sentiment, 
and  to  render  less  acute  a  situation  created  b\  those  who  have 
lauded  the  cause  of  the  Allies  to  the  skies  and  dragged  the  name 


of  Germany  through  the  mud  of  their  senseless  vilification,  have 
done  so  only  in  the  thought  and  confidence  that  Germany  still 
honored  'the  heirloom  of  Frederick  the  Great' — America's 
friendship  and  friendship  for  America. 

"Viewed  from  any  angle,  Dr.  Zimmermann's  instructions  to 
the  German  Minister  in  Mexico  constitute  a  mistake  so  grave 
that  it  renders  the  situation  almost  hopeless." 

While  German-American  sentiment  thus  condemns  Dr. 
Zimmermann's  movo  as  a  "mistake,"  the  semiofficial  Kolnische 
Zeitung  thinks  that  the  Foreign  Minister  acted  with  great  fore- 
sight and  gave  America  a  salutary  warning.     It  says: 

"As  the  Gerntan  Minister  to  Mexico  had  definite  instructions 
not  to  take  steps  before  being  certain  that  the  United  State- 
had  declared  war,  the  venomous  accusations  may  be  disposed 
of  by  referring  to  the  words  just  previously  uttered  b\  the 
Chancellor  concerning  the  traditional  friendly  relations  with  the 
American  uation. 

"It  is  self-evident  that  we  must  defend  our  lives  against  a 
people  which  declares  war  on  us,  whatever  the  past  ma>  have 
been.  We  believe  that  the  publication  of  our  proposal  to  Mexico 
has  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  American  people,  who  will  not 
realize  that  Germany  does  not  let  herself  be  bullied,  and  that  if 
the  United  Stales  proceeds  to  overt  hostilities  we  mean  to  tight 
with  every  means  in  our  power." 

London  comments  especially  upon  the  curious  failure  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  to  understand  the  psychology  of  non- 
German  peoples.      The  Pal!  Mall  Gazette  remarks: 

"The  German  plan  to  induce  Japan  to  play  their  game  i-  a 
fair  measure  of  German  inability  to  understand  the  temperament 
of  nations  whose  word  is  their  bond  and  whose  allegiance  is  not 
to  be  bought  or  sold.  Foreign  Secretary  Zimmermann's  letter 
was  like  a  cold  plunge  to  Americans  who  imagined  that  distance 
could  keep  them  safe  from  entanglements  of  European  politics. 
They  now  realize  Germany  had  wires  laid  and  mines  dug  under 
the  very  feet  of  their  Republic,  and  had  been  long  preparing 
to  take  the  utmost  advantage  of  American  unpreparedn- 

77<c  Globe  has  a  vitriolic  paragraph  which  runs: 

"Whenever  Germany  attempts  a  delicate  maneuver  in  diplo- 
macy she  irresistibly  suggest^  the  elephant  who  tried  to  hatch 
Inns'  eggs,  for  clumsier  performances  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Of  the  Mexican-Japanese  intrigue  the  Germans  made  about  a- 
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big  a  mess  as  possible.  The  Japanese  are  a  proud,  chivalrous 
people,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  compliment  paid 
them  by  coupling  the  Mikado  with  Carranza.  At  one  stroke 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-HohVeg  has  irreparably  offended 
the  pride  of  the  Japanese,  has  convinced  the  whokV  American 
people  that  Germany  is  their  enemy,  and  has  inflicted  upon 
his  own  people  ineffaceable  disgrace." 

In  non-official  Germany  itself  the  news  of  the  Japano-Mexican 
overtures  has  been  received  with  somewhat  mixed  emotions. 


WILSON  AND  MEXICO. 
'  Shall  I  light  it  ?      I'm  afraid  it  has  a  Japanese  filling." 

— ©  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


Count  Ernst  zu  Reventlow,  the  apostle  of  submarine  ruthlessness, 
does  not  in  this  instance  approve  of  extreme  measures,  and  thus 
delivers  himself  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung: 

"The  offer  to  Mexico  is  wholly  incomprehensible  in  view  of 
Mexican  conditions  and  the  further  fact  that  an  allied  Mexico 
held  out  no  more  promise  than  the  one  which  would  have  ex- 
ploited automatically  a  German-American  war.  The  offer  of 
such  an  alliance  would  seem  to  rest  largely  upon  a  lack  of  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mexican  affairs  and  American  relations. 
Those  desiring  a  policy  permitting  a  return  of  the  United  States 
to  normal  relations  after  the  war  can  not  help  deploring  the 
German-alliance  plan  from  this  point  of  view  alone.  Mexico 
is  a  frontier  neighbor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  German  offer 
will  not  be  forgotten  so  soon." 

Dr.  Zimmermann  dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  Reichstag  in 
reply  to  the  only  objection  voiced,  which  came  from  a  Socialist 
Deputy.     The  Foreign  Secretary  said: 

"That  Germany  looked  about  for  Alhes  in  the  event  of  an 
outbreak  of  war  with  America  is  natural  and  justified  foresight. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  through  its  publication  in  America  it  became 
known  in  Japan.  .  .  .  How  the  Americans  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  text  of  this  dispatch  which  went  to  America  in 
special  secret  code  we  do  not  know.  That  these  instructions 
should  have  fallen  into  American  hands  is  a  misfortune,  but 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  step  was  necessary  for  our 
patriotic  interests.  Least  of  all  are  they  in  America  justified 
in  being  excited  about  our  action.  It  would  be  erroneous  to 
suppose  that  the  step  made  a  particularly  deep  impression 
abroad.  It  is  regarded  as  what  it  is— justifiable  defensive 
action  in  the  event  of  war." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  enthusiastically  supports  Dr.  Zim- 
mermann, and  says:  ' 

"Americans  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be  provoked  at 
our  intentions.  Without  treachery,  which  brought  the  German 
offer  to  the  knowledge  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Mexican  Government  would  not  have  learned  of  it  until  after 
the  United  States  had  declared  war  on  us.     It  is  well  known 


that  President  Wilson  attempted  to  incite  not  only  one  but) 
every  neutral  State  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  us. 
.  .  .  He  has  now  no  right  to  complain  when  we,  too,  are  seeking 
allies  who  might  possibly  help  to  thwart  the  step  he  aims  to 
undertake  against  us." 

The  views  of  the  Clerical  Center  party,  as  reflected  by  the 
Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  run: 

"We  can  not  deny  that  the  betrayal  of  our  offer  to  Mexico 
is  certainly  unpleasant  for  us  and  renders  our  relations  with 
the  United  States  more  difficult.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
to  say  we  should  censure  the  making  of  this  offer  to  Mexico. 
In  fact,  we  consider  the  attacks  made  upon  us  by  the  American 
and  Entente  press  in  this  respect  simply  silly." 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  HOHENZOLLERNS— The  German 
papers  laugh  at  the  views  exprest  in  the  Allied  countries  that  the 
end  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  is  at  hand.  The  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt  discusses  the  question  and  says: 

"In  order  to  humiliate  Germany,  our  enemies  would  like  to 
bring  down  and  to  shatter  the  position  of  her  ruling  house. 
They  desire  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  the  want  produced 
by  the  war  is  the  fault  of  the  Kaiser,  and  that  the  danger  of  the 
return  of  times  so  grave  can  only  be  removed  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern.  They  cynically  exploit 
the  differences  of  opinion  which  there  have  often  been— we  do 
not  deny  it — between  Kaiser  and  people,  and  they  want  to 
undermine  the  peculiar  relationship  of  trust  in  which  lies  our 
strength.  The  Englishman  claims  the  part  of  executioner 
which  he  played  one  hundred  years  ago  at  St.  Helena.  But  our 
Kaiser  can  not  be  torn  from  his  people.  He  is  no  hero  of  fortune 
set  upon  the  throne  by  superhuman  genius  in  the  storms  of 
revolution.  His  House  and  he  are  deep-rooted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  German  people.  The  exile  into  which  it  is  desired  to  drive 
our  Kaiser  would  be  shared  by  the  whole  German  people.  Even 
a  defeated  Germany  could  not  be  deceived  about  its  Kaiser  or 
separated  from  him." 

To  imagine  the  disappearance  of  the  Hohenzollerns  would 
have  been  lese-majesle  before  the  war,  but  to-day  quite  a  number 
of  organs  discuss  the  possibility,  tho  all  of  them  agree  that  such 
an  eventuality  is  unthinkable.    The  Berlin  Kreuzzeilung  remarks: 


^^A^ 


THE  LIMIT. 

— Evening  News  (London). 

"Our  enemies  see  in  the  collapse  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
a  guaranty  of  German  impotence.  ...  It  can  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  us  whether  in  London  a  King  George  and  in  Rome  a 
Victor  Emanuel  'rules.'  Our  Kaisertum  is  not  a  mere  symbol, 
but  is  and  shall  remain  the  expression  of  our  power  as  a  state." 
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PART  OF  THE   DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE  OF  ARABIA'S  NEW  KINGDOM. 


THE   HEJAZ   KINGDOM 

THE  SPIRITUAL  FOCUS  of  the  Moslem  world  is  the 
Holy  City  of  Mekka,  and  the  innermost  shrine  of  that 
saered  place  contains  the  Kaaba,  that  great  black  stone 
toward  which  every  son  of  Islam  turns  when  he  offers  his  devo- 
tions. When  Turkish  troops  were  indiscreet  enough  to  bom- 
bard this  "symbol  of  the  unity  of  God,"  things  immediately 
happened  in  Southern  Arabia  and 
the  Grand  Sherif  of  Mekka,  El  Hus- 
sain  ibn  Ali,  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Prophet  himself,  immediately  threw  off 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
and  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Arabia.  The  Arabic  papers  tell  us  that 
this  step  is  fraught  with  a  significance 
that  may  easily  escape  the  reader,  but 
they  say  that  the  formation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Hejaz,  with  the  Grand 
Sherif  as  its  King,  together  with  its 
recognition  by  all  the  Allied  Powers, 
has  a  twofold  importance.  First,  from 
the  political  point  of  view,  it  means 
the  resurrection  of  an  Arab  state  and 
the  independence  of  the  Arab  nation 
after  centuries  of  subordination  to  the 
Turks.  Next,  from  the  religious  point 
of  view,  it  possibly,  if  not  probably, 
means  a  new  orientation  for  the 
200,000,000  souls  professing  the  Islamic 
faith.  Such  being  the  importance  of 
the  movement,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  land  and  people  who 
are  concerned  in  it.  From  a  long, 
historical,  and  descriptive  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Cairo  Arabic  monthly, 
A I  II Hal,  we  quote: 

"The  Hejaz  is  the  birthplace  of 
Islam;  in  it  are  found  its  two  most 
sacred  cities,  Medina  and  Mekka,  to- 
ward which  millions  of  people  direct 
their  faces  in  their  daily  prayers.  Its 
population  is  not  exactly  ascertained, 
but  is  estimated  at  1,500,000,  of  which 
250,000  are  city-dwellers,  while  the  rest 
lead  a  nomadic  life. 

"There  are  four  important  cities  in 
tho  Hejaz:  Mekka,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  prophet,  has  150,000  inhabitants; 
Jidda,  tho  port  of  Mekka,  is  the  most 
important  port  of  the  country;  Medina, 


THE   KING  OF  HEJAZ. 

El  Hussain  ibn  Ali,  first  King  of  Hejaz  and 
Hereditary  Custodian  of  the  Holy  Cities  of  Mekka 
and  Medina,  a  direct  descendant  of  Mohammed. 


the   city   to   which   the   Prophet   fled    (this   event,  the    Hegira, 

marks  the  beginning  of  the  Islamic  era);  and  Yanbo'  El  Bahr, 

the  port  of  Medina. 

"The   Arabs   have   always    been   known   for    their    love   of 

independence,  and  have  time  and  again  caused  trouble  to  the 

Turkish    Government.     They     are    renowned    for    hospitality, 

generosity,  and  chivalry. 

"As  for  the  Sherif  himself,  he   is  about  sixty-two   years   old, 

medium-sized,  white-bearded,  with  white  round  face,  large  e; 

and  big  head.  He  is  well  educated 
and  knows,  besides  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, Turkish  and  Persian,  both  of 
which  he  speaks  and  writes.  More- 
over, he  speaks  English,  French,  and 
Russian,  all  of  which  he  studied  while 
in  Constantinople.  He  is  the  first 
Sherif  who  has  such  a  wide  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages." 

In  an  interview  granted  to  a  Mo- 
hammedan writer  and  published  in  the 
Cairo  Mokattamm,  the  Sherif  claims 
that  the  Turkish  Government,  under 
the  direction  of  the  "Unionists,"  or 
Young  Turks,  tried  more  than  once  to 
sow  disunion  among  the  Arab  leaders. 
He  said: 

"When  it  was  made  clear  to  the 
Unionists  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
success  in  their  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
union between  myself  and  the  Imam 
Yehia  and  the  [drissi  two  of  the  most 
noted  leaders  of  Arabia  .  they  tried 
another  plot  which,  had  it  been  suc- 
cessful, would  have  exterminated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Lands.  But 
thank  God  for  his  mercy  and  provi- 
dence, the  plot  failed.  They  had  sent 
to  Jidda  some  messengers  to  s<tw  seeds 
of  misunderstanding  among  the  Arab 
tribes.  They  convinced  the  Emir  of 
the  Beni-Harb  tribes  to  declare  a 
jahad,  a  holy  war,  on  me.  promising 
him  many  promises  (as  they  did  be- 
fore with  the  Imam  Yehia  and  Idr 
and  to  cut  all  communication  between 
Mekka  and  Jidda  on  the  one  hand 
and  Medina  on  the  other." 


But  the  Sherif  sent  his  son  to  fight 
the  Emir  and  his  followers.  The  Emir 
met  his  fate  on  the  battle-field,  with  the 
result  that  both  parties  combined  to 
fight  the  Turks.    The  Sherif  continued: 

"Such,  my  son,  is  an  example  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Unionists,  which 
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history  will  record  with  shame.  In  the  Arabic,  tribes  they 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to  fish  in  troubled  water  and 
to  accomplish  their  vile  purposes  in  the  Holy  Lands  in  the 
name  of  the  Islamic  Government  under  then/  authority  and 
leadership." 

t 

In  addition  to  being  a  linguist,  the  new  King  of  Hejaz  seems 
to  be  a  very  progressive  old  gentleman,  for  his  first  act  after 
ascending  the  throne  was  to  establish  a  newspaper.  In  this 
semiofficial  organ,  the  Mekka  Al  Kibla,  we  read: 

"The  interdependence  of  countries  and  then-  intercourse  are 
founded  on  material  and  moral  interests,  and  we  owe  it  to  the 
grace  of  God  that  he  has  made  the  interests  of  our  Allies  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  a  free  Moslem  state  in  the  Near 
East,  which  they  will  uphold  and  defend  against  aggressors. 

"It  is  well  known  that  both  the  English  and  French  have 
been  deeply  concerned  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  More  than  once  they  pre- 
vented its  collapse.  In  spite  of  this  and  of  the  material  and 
moral  help  extended  by  these  two  countries  to  Turkey,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  has  turned  its  sympathies  toward  Germany." 

The  Cairo  Ahram  says  that  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have 
"proved  themselves  undeserving  of  the  privilege  of  holding  the 
Califate,"  or  headship  of  the  Moslem  world,  and  comments  on 
the  possibility  of  the  Califate  returning  to  Arabia. 


SPAIN  AS   THE   MEDIATOR 

A  SPIRITED   CONTEST   for    the   honors  of    the  peace- 
maker has  been  waged,  says  the  Paris  Gavlois,  between 
-  President   Wilson   and   King  Alfonso    XIII.   of   Spain, 
and   in   the  opinion   of   the   Paris  organ    the   President   lost   his 
chance  by  his  "eagerness 
to  force  the  pace."    How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  all  sections 
of  the  Spanish  people  de- 
sire  to  see  King  Alfonso 
presiding  at  a  peace-con- 
ference  to  be  held  at  Ma- 
drid.    While  the  Spanish 
Premier  is  naturally  pre- 
cluded from  any  utterance 
on  the  point,  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  in  the  Span- 
ish Parliament  is  under  no 
such  disability,  and  Senor 
Dato,  the  ex-Premier  and 
leader  of  the  ( Conservative 
party,  has    seized   the  op- 
portunity of  ;i  banquet  in 
his     honor    to    voice     the 
unmistakable  desire  of  the 
nation. 

As  reported  by  the  Madrid  Impartial,  Senor  Dato  remarked: 

'"With  regard  to  our  foreign  policy  our  course  is  clear:  to 
maintain  our  neutrality  inviolate.  Thanks  to  it,  and  to  his  own 
noble  action,  the  prestige  of  our  beloved  Sovereign,  King  Alfonso 
XIII.,  the  highest  and  most  supreme  incarnation  of  the  Spanish 
Fatherland,  has  greatly  increased  abroad.  Our  ancienl  and 
noble  country,  the  founder  in  her  time  of  new  nations,  0f  whom 
history  has  so  many  glorious  pages  to  record,  is  entitled  l>y  ber 
ancienl  lineage  to  be  heard  at  the  supreme  tnomenl  by  ail  the 

nations  of  the  world.  And  if  one  day,  sooner  or  later  ma.v  it 
be  nol  far  remote  it  pleases  God  that  the  great  prestige  of  our 
King  shall   make  him  a   messenger  of  peace  and  happiness  for 

the  whole  of  humanity,  who  knows  but   that  it   ma.v   be  his  august 

hand   that,  shall  wave   Hie   white  flag  between   the  conflicting 

nations?" 

The   London   T,,,,,.   comments  on   the  Conservative  leader's 

utterance  in  no  very  cordial  -pint,  and  does  not  s....tn  altogether 

lorn  that  the  coming  peace  should  go  down  to  historj  as  the 

!'•  ac<    of   Madrid.       I  I      ays: 


I  hat  Spain  should  play  a  chief  part  in  the  eventual  settle- 
ment, and  that  the  Peace  Conference  should  be  held  in  Madrid 
is  an  ambition  very  dear  to  the  tiearts  of  Spaniards.     There  is 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  part  played  bv  the  country  hitherto 
however  expedient  from  the  material  point  of  view    has  not 
been  entirely  up  to  the  standard  of  its  traditions,  and  that  the 
success  which  the  Government  has  had  in  keeping  friends  with 
both  sides  will  not  necessarily  entitle  it  to  the  gratitude  of  either 
side  when  the  war  is  over.     A  Peace   Conference  at  Madrid 
presided  over  by  the  King  of  Spain  would  do  away  with  all 
cause  of  self-reproach  on  this  score.     Strict  neutrality  would  be 
vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  appearing  not 'as  a  mere 
selfish  and   time-serving  policy,   as   some  represent   if,   to-dav 
but  in  its  true  light  as  the  means  of  bringing  the  priceless  boon 
of  peace  to  suffering  mankind.  " 

The  somewhat  cavalier  reception  accorded  by  Spain  to 
President  Wilson's  peace-note  was  due  to  jealousy,  says  The 
Times,  which  proceeds: 

"The  very  strength  of  this'desire  to  play  a  part  in  ending  the 
war  impelled  Count  Romanones  to  answer  President  Wilsons 
nob;  in  the  way  he  did.  Resentment  at  the  President's  sudden 
initiative,  which  looked  like  an  attempt  to  steal  a  march  upon 
the  rest  of  the  neutral  world,  unwillingness  to  play  the  part  of  -. 
bnlhant  second  to  the  United  States,  the  risk  of  offending 
England  and  France  to  no  purpose,  and  even  of  receiving  a 
public  rebuff  such  as  that  which  Switzerland  received— all  these 
considerations  were  present  to  the  minds  of  Spanish  statesmen 
when  they  dratted  the  reply  that  has  become  famous 

"Perhaps  more  than  all,  they  welcomed  the  chance  of  taking 
up  a  position  that  would  confer  upon  them  the  initiative  on  a 
more  Propitious  occasion.  To-day  nobody  doubts  that,  they 
were  right.  The  Germanophil  and  Clerical  press,  which  was 
at  first  beside  itself  with  rage  at  Spain's  contribution  to  the 
failure  of  the  Vv  ilson  overtures,  speedily  recovered  its  equanimity. 

To  refuse  the  lead  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  they  dis- 
covered, was  not  after  all 
a,  very  dreadful  thing,  es- 
pecially as  the  Germans 
themselves  did  not  appear 
to  welcome  it." 

The  German  view  of 
Spain's  future  mediation 
is  sent  to  the  Madrid  A. 
B.  C,  a  paper  of  Clerical 
and  pro-German  sympa- 
thies, by  ils  Berlin  corre- 
spondent, who  writes: 

"Hen  >it-  is  thought  that 
President  Wilson  has  dis- 
qualified himself  from  in- 
tervening and  playing  the 
part  of  arbitrator  on  a  later 
and   perhaps    decisive    oc- 
casion, and    that   the  au- 
thority  of    Spain  has  in- 
creased.     Wilson    having 
failed,  the  figure  of   Don 
Alfonso  XITT.  looms  larger   before  us,  and  upon  if  all  eyes  are 
fixt  against  the  day  in  which  all  the  belligerents  will  be  disposed 
to  listen   to  words  of  reconciliation.      Besides,  in  Germany  it  is 
thought  that  in  a  European  conflict  the  neutrals  of  Europe  are 
more  entitled   than   those  of  other  continents  to  talk  of  peace, 
and    most    entitled  of  all   a   monarch    enjoying  all    the    prestige 
conferred  by  history  and  tradition,  by  the  qualities  of  the  nation 
oyer. which  he  rules,  its  lineage,  and  its  attitude  toward  the  con- 
flict.      If  we  look  for  such  a  monarch  our  eyes  naturally  fall  upon 
Alfonso  XIII." 

The  correspondent  of  the  A.   />'.  C.  then   proceeds  to  quote 
a  "high  German  diplomatic  personage"  whose  views  run: 

'The  false  step  made  by  President  Wilson  has  imprest  Ger- 
many with  a  feeling  that  Spain  alone  has  the  authority  to 
intervene  at  the  right  moment,  and  that  Madrid  is  the  most 
appropriate  capital  for  the  conferences,  which  not  only  have  to 
make  peace,  but  also  to  change  present  theories  of  international 
politics  and  to  shape  a  new  Law  of  Nations.  Madrid  is  destined 
to  be  the  cradle  of  a  new  era  of  European  civilization." 


SI- Wis  If   TYPES. 
The  difference  between  a  Non-Interventionist  and  a  pro-German. 

— Esquella  tie  la  Torratxa  (Barcelona). 


ARE   THE   RAILROADS   READY   FOR   WAR? 


SHOULD    THIS   COUNTRY    GO    TO   WAR,   just   what 
part  could  the  railroads  play?     How  much  could   they 
help,  and  what  would  hinder  them?     Are  they  in  shape 
to  do  what  would  be  required  of  them?     The  writer  of  a  leading 


(Washington,    February    10) 


editorial     in    The    Traffic    World 
thinks  not.     Statements    to    the 
contrary  by  the  roads  themselves 
he  charac  terizes  as  "  bunk. "  They 
are  not  even  taking  care  of  present 
requirements     satisfactorily,    he 
says.      What   would  they  do   if 
they  were  suddenly  called  on  to 
move  a  million  troops  or  so,  with 
their    munitions    and    supplies? 
How   long   did  it    take    150,000 
militiamen  to  get  to  the  Texas 
border?     At  the  same  rate,  when 
would  the  supposed  million  (not 
yet  in  existence,  by  the  way)  get 
to   the  Atlantic  seaboard?     The 
writer   advises  the  roads  to  get 
down  to   business,  confess   their 
shortcomings,  and  prepare  them- 
selves for  possibilities.     He  says: 

"  In  considering  the  possibility 
of  war  with  Germany,  the  rail- 
roads, as  well  as  everybody  else, 
must  look  the  situation  in  the 
face.  They  must  not  attempt  to 
fool  even  themselves.  We  have 
had  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  The  pacific  Mr.  Bryan 
and  others  of  his  ilk  have  told 
us,  first,  that  we  could  not,  with 
any  sort  of  proper  administration, 
become  involved  in  this  conflict; 
and  secondly,  that  if  we  should 
become  involved  there  need  be  no 
degree  of  preparation  nor  any 
fear  of  consequences,  for  a  million 
men  would  spring  to  arms  over- 
night to  quell  the  country's  foes. 
And  so  they  would.  But  they 
would  have  no  arms  to  spring  to 
nor  would  they  know  what  to  do 
with  them  if  they  had  them.  So  such  chatter,  noble  and  patri- 
otic as  it  may  sound  to  the  ears  of  the  thoughtless,  is  idle. 
Equally  idle  and  misleading  is  the  kind  of  talk  we  are  hearing 
from  the  railroads  with  the  prospect  of  war. 

'-"We  can  handle  any  movements  of  troops  or  war-materials 
without  further  arrangements,'  says  one.  'The  Government 
will  get  anything  it  wants  from  us;  we  are  not  making  special 
arrangements  because  we  are  prepared,'  says  another.  'We  are 
ready  to  move  anything  that  is  offered,'  says  a  third.  'We  can 
handle  anything  that  is  given  us,'  says  a  fourth,  and  so  on. 

"Are  we,  then,  to  believe  that  all  the  car-shortage  and  con- 
gestion and  embargo  situations  of  the  last  few  months  have  been 
myths  or  that  the  railroads  have  suddenly  found  a  sovereign 
cure  for  all  these  ihs  and  actually  stand  ready  to  perform  any 
task  that  is  required  of  them  in  this  possible  emergency?  Neither, 
of  course.  The  railroads  are  simply  indulging  in  a  little  of 
what  is  vulgarly  known  as  'bunk.'  They  may  be  as  ready  as 
they  can  get,  and  they  may  have  done  all  that  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do,  but  they  are  not  adequately  prepared,  nevertheless. 
They  are  not  even  taking  care  of  present-dav  requirements 
satisfactorily.  No  one  doubts  their  patriotism/ but  patriotism 
does   not  consist  in   stoutly  asseverating   that   one   is   stoutly 


HE  WILL  HELP  US  MAKE   READY  FOR  WAR. 

Since  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road, is  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Government  and  the  railroads  may 
cooperate  in  case  of  hostilities  to  better  advantage  than  the 
writer  of  the  accompanying  article  fears.  If  we  go  to  war, 
Mr.  Willard's  position  may  be  analogous  to  that  of  a  Minister 
of  Munitions  and  Transportation. 


armed  when  he  hasn't  even  a  club.  It  consists  in  casting  about 
to  get  the  club  as  well  as  in  being  willing  to  use  it.  Now  is  a 
good  time  for  the  railroads  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  a  little  straight  talk.  We  need  to  be  aroused 
from  the  dream  that  war  Avorks  miracles  and  that  a  cry  from  the 
American  eagle  and  a  sight  of  the  red-white-and-blue  frightens 

the  world. 

"In  the  event  of  war  with  Ger- 
many it  is  believed  the  General 
Staff  of  the  Army  would  early 
recommend  the  taking  over  of 
practically  all  the  main  railroads 
in  the  country,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  their  managers 
to  obey  instructions  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  Presi- 
dent has  power  to  use  them  for 
military  purposes,  and  even  if  he 
had  not,  it  would  not  take  more 
than  three  days  for  Congress  to 
pass  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  bills 
now  pending  providing  for  such 
taking." 

When    the    War    Department 
takes    charge    of    the    railroads, 
according  to  the  writer,  the  pub- 
lished  tariffs  and  the  orders  of 
the  Interstate   Commerce   Com- 
mission  become   mere  scraps  of 
paper  Avhenever  either  fail  to  meet 
the    views    of    those    in    charge. 
Ordinary    shippers    become   less 
than     clothing -store     dummies. 
Some  incompetent  quartermaster 
may    pile    up    equipment    even 
worse  than  it  is  now  congested  in 
the    East.     The    snarls    he    will 
make  may  be  in  process  of  un- 
winding   thirty    or    forty    years 
hence,  but  there  will  be  no  way  to 
stop  their  creation.     Further: 

"Owing  to  strict  censorship 
very  little  is  known  about  the 
success  or  failure  of  military 
management  in  Great  Britain.  In 
Germany    the 


railroads  always 
have  been  adjuncts  to  the  military  establishment,  Germany's 
position  in  the  center  of  Europe,  with  Russia  on  the  east.  Austria 
on  the  southeast,  France  on  the  west,  and  England  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barrier  states,  making  it  necessary,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
governing  classes,  to  be  always  prepared  to  defend  a  frontier 
menaced  by  possible  foes  operating  on  land  on  three  sides.  The 
success  of  military  management  in  that  part  of  the  world  must 
be  assumed  so  long  as  German  armies  are  lighting  on  foreign  soil. 

"But  Germany  has  put  a  transportation  man.  Mr.  Ballin,  of 
the  Hamburg-American  line,  in  charge  of  the  transport,  so  the 
assumption  that  military  management  in  that  country  has  been 
a  success  must  be  tempered  by  that  fact. 

"In  the  Spanish-American  War  the  military  authorities 
decided  to  send  their  expedition  to  Cuba  from  Tampa.  They 
piled  ears  into  that  part  of  the  country,  apparently  without 
stopping  to  inquire  about  the  capacity  of  the  terminal  tracks. 
The  result  was  a  condition  something  like  that  at  the  north 
Atlantic  ports  when  the  manufacturers  of  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions sent  all  their  products  to  the  ports  where  the  hanks  of 
the  purchasers  were  located,  without  much  thought  as  to  what 
effect  would  be  produced. 

"In  the  event  of  war  with  Germany,  it  is  believed,  the  shipment 
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of  supplies  to  the  Eastern  ports  -will  be  reduced  considerably, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  accumulate 
supplies  for  its  own  use  in  the  event  the  Entente  allies  should 
make  peace  with  Germany  without  consulting  the  United  States, 
thereby  leaving  this  country  to  fight  single-handed.  At  present, 
so  far  as  known,  there  is  no  understanding  between  the  Entente 
and  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  while  the  United 
States  may  make  common  cause  with  the  Entente,  it  is  not  yet  a 
member  of  that  group  of  belligerents. 

"If  this  country  becomes  a.  member  of  that  alliance,  then, 
it  is  believed,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  currents  of  trans- 
portation, which,  so  far  as  iron  and  steel  are  concerned,  have 
been  reversed.  There  will  be  no  need  for  any  change  because 
the  United  States  would  then  be  a  party  to  an  agreement  in 
which  her  interests  would  be  identical  with  those  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  and  her  part  in  the  joint  enterprise,  it  is  con- 
jectured, would  be  the  supplying  of  military  goods  in  the  largest 
possible  quantities,  not  for  distribution  among  Americans,  but 
for  use  by  those  on  the  firing-line.  That  is  the  part  this  country 
has  been  playing  in  the  world  tragedy,  but  with  her  prospective 
allies  standing  in  the  position  of  purchasers  of  her  a\  ar-materials. 
America's  participation  in  the  war  as  an  independent  belligerent 
would  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  create  stores  of  war-materials 
on  all  coasts  to  be  prepared  for  any  ('Mutuality. 

"American  consular  officers  in  the  Far  East  for  more  than  a 
year  have  been  convinced  that  Japan  is  chafing  under  the  bonds 
that  tie  her  in  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  and  that  if  she  dared 
she  would  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Germany  on  the  theory 
that  victory  for  a  Nippo-German  alliance  would  give  her  a  free 
hand  in  the  Orient,  whereas  an  An^lo-.Japanese  alliance  victory 
will  mean  no  improvement  of  her  position,  because  the  fruits 
of  such  a  success  would  have  to  be  shared  witli  Britain  and 
Russia.  Attack  by  Japan  during  a  war  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  possibilities  that  will  have  to  be 
considered,  and  consideration  of  such  a  possibility  would  make  it 
necessary  to  have  military  stores  on  the  Pacific.  That  would 
decrease  shipments  to  the  East  and  start  some  of  the  current 
toward  the  West. 

"There  are  so  many  other  possibilities  in  the  way  of  effects 
on  the  transportation  of  the  country  that  their  mere  enumer- 
ation, without  elaboration  or  even  statement  of  one  reason  for 
a  particular  possibility,  would  make  a  long  preachment." 


jo\k,  and  water  has  been  lost  from  the  white  to  the  outside. 
The  ash  and  the  alkalinity  of  ash  have  increased  in  a  way 
similar  to  that  of  other  eggs  preserved  in  alkali.  The  ether 
extract  has  decreased  and  its  acidity  is  high.  .  .  .  Prom  these 
changes  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  decomposition  of  the  egg 
protein  and  the  phospholipids  has  taken  place.  The  produc- 
tion of  pidan  from  the  fresh  eggs  is  probably  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  the  alkali,  bacteria,  and  enzymes.  Like 
cheese,  the  product  is  eaten  without  being  cooked." 


CHEESIFIED  EGGS 

THOSE  WHO  SAY  that  the  Chinese  and  other  Orientals 
are  fond  of  decayed  eggs  are  incorrect,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (Chicago,  February  10).  The  eggs  in  question  are  in 
no  sense  decayed,  but  have  undergone  a  change  somewhat 
comparable  to  that  which  alters  the  curd  of  milk  into  cheese. 
"Pidan"  is  what  this  eheesified  egg-substance  is  called.  Says 
the  writer: 

"Food-conservation  is  not  a  novelty  which  has  come  into 
vogue  with  the  introduction  of  cold-storage  plants  or  chemical 
preservatives.  All  sorts  of  procedures  for  desiccating,  smoking, 
pickling,  and  otherwise  handling  perishable  foods  have  been 
known  almost  from  time  immemorial.     Edible  products  are  often 

•  id  from  spoiling  by  being  converted  into  new  forms  of  food- 
materials,  as  cheese  is  prepared  from  milk  or  catsup  from 
tomatoes.  The  Chinese  and  other  Oriental  peoples  preserve 
eggs  in  an  analogous  manner  by  making  an  altered  product 
out  of  them.  This  food-material,  known  as  pidan,  has  recently 
received  an  extensive  examination  in  the  laboratory  of  food 
chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Pidan  is  made  on  a  factory  scale  from 
ducks'  eggs.  The  latter  are  kept  in  an  infusion  of  black  tea, 
lime,  salt,  and  wood  ashes — obviously  an  alkalin  solution — for 

trly  half  a  year,  much  as  eggs  are  preserved  in  solutions  of 
-odium  silicate  in  this  country.  They  are  then  drained  and 
coated  with  rice  hulls,  whereupon  t  hey  are  ready  for  the  market. 
The  taste  of  the  pidan  is  characteristic  and  the  odor  markedly 
ammoniacal.  There  is  a  tendency  for  uninformed  persons  to 
net  products  unreservedly  with  what  are  commonly 
I  rotten  eggs.     This  may  not  be  justifiable.     Pidan  has  no 

>r  of  hydrogen  sulfid,  and,  we  are  assured,  does  not  closely 
tie    so-called    decomposed    eggs.      Noteworthy    chemical 

ingea   do.    h<  attend    flic   long  storage   process   in   tho 

formation  of  pidan.  The  Chicago  investigators  state  that  water 
m  large  quantities  has  been  transferred  from  the  white  to  the 


GARLIC   FLAVOR   IN   MILK 

HOW  TO  ERADICATE  from  our  pastures  the  wild 
onion,  which  causes  the  objectionable  "garlicky" 
flavor  in  milk,  when  the  cows  eat  it,  is  discust  in  The 
]Yeekly  News  Letter  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (Washington,  February  14).  The  loss  to  dairy  farmers 
caused  by  this  plant  is  very  considerable.  Milk  dealers  refuse  to 
accept  milk  with  the  garlic  flavor,  and  if  the  product  is  marketed 
direct  to  the  consumer  a  loss  of  trade  results.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  warns  dairymen  that  they  will  do  well  to  study 
this  condition,  which  may  result  in  serious  financial  loss.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"Many  pastures  are  so  badly  infested  with  wild  onion  or 
garlic  that  the  mi  Ik  is  tainted  if  the  cows  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  pastures  until  milking  time.  The  dairyman  should  era- 
dicate the  pest,  if  possible;  but  in  the  meantime  some  measures 
should  bo  adopted  to  prevent  losses  from  tainted  milk. 

"The  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  conducted  some  experiments  at  the  Beltsville 
(Md.)  farm  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of  time  that  must 
elapse  between  the  feeding  of  wild  onion  and  milking  time. 
In  some  of  the  feeding  tests  one-half  pound,  in  others  one  pound, 
of  wild-onion  tops  were  fed  at  different  lengths  of  time  before 
milking.  It  was  found  that  increasing  the  length  of  time  between 
feeding  and  milking  decreased  tho  unpleasant  odor  and  flavor. 
There  was  only  a  faint  onion  flavor  in  the  milk  drawn  from  cows 
four  hours  after  feeding,  and  even  this  almost  disappeared 
when  the  milk  had  stood  for  four  hours.  In  all  cases  the  cream 
was  more  noticeably  affected  than  the  skim-milk;  in  some  cases 
there  was  no  taint  whatever  in  the  latter. 

"The  results  of  these  feeding  trials  show  that  the  dairyman 
should  keep  his  cows  from  pastures  badly  infested  with  wild 
onion  for  at  least  four  hours  before  milking  in  order  to  avoid 
onion-flavored  milk.  This  may  not  be  a  safe  rule,  however, 
if  any  of  the  cows  should  eat  more  than  a  pound  of  the  onion 
tops.  The  Department  suggests  that  every  farmer  with  onion- 
infested  pastures  should  test  the  question  for  himself  and 
determine  how  long  it  is  safe  to  allow  the  cows  in  the  pasture 
before  milking. 

"The  wild  onion  matures  in  midsummer.  Each  plant  at  that 
time  has  at  its  base  a  large,  soft-shelled  bulb  and  several 
smaller,  hard-shelled  bulbs.  The  soft-shelled  bulb  germinates 
in  the  fall,  and  by  the  following  spring  the  new  plant  has  begun 
to  form  new  bulbs.  Most  of  the  hard-shelled  bulbs,  however, 
remain  dormant  until  the  folloAving  spring.  There  is,  there- 
fore, an  overlapping  of  generations,  which  accounts  for  the 
romarkable  persistence  of  the  wild  onion.  To  eradicate  this 
weed  from  a  piece  of  land,  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  fact  into 
consideration 

"If  a  pasture  is  badly  infested  all  that  can  bo  done  to  eradicate 
the' pest  is  to  plow  up  and  follow  the  cultivation  method.  If 
a  pasture  is  not  so  full  of  it  as  to  warrant  such  a  radical  course, 
each  clump  of  the  onion  may  be  attacked.  .  .  .  Unless  the 
entire  root  system  is  dug  out,  however,  tho  plant  will  return. 
In  place  of  this  method  it  is  sometimes  practicable  to  use  a 
chemical  plant  poison,  such  as  crude  carbolic  acid. 

"The  bulblets  produced  on  the  top  of  the  onion  stems  are 
about  the  same  size  and  weight  as  tho  wheat  grains,  so  that  they 
are  very  difficult  to  separate  from  the  latter.  This  fact  results 
in  serious  loss  to  wheat-growers,  since  tho  bulblets  contaminate 
the  flour  and  gum  the  mill-rollers.  Farmers  suffer  a  loss  of 
from  20  to  50  per  cent,  when  such  wheat  is  offered  for  sale. 
Fields  should  be  cleaned  of  tho  onion  by  the  cultivation  method 
before  they  are  seeded  to  wheat 

"It  is  also  necessary  to  use  wheat  for  seed  that  is  free  of  the 
wild-onion  bulblets.  Many  millmen  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  this  Department  has  worked  out  a  method  of  separating 
the  onion  bulblets  from  wheat  on  a  commercial  scale." 
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A   DOUGHNUT-SHAPED   LIFE-BOAT 

THE  DIETETIC  NOTION  that  many  lives  have  been 
destroyed  by  doughnuts,  vulgarly  called  "sinkers," 
is  now  offset  by  the  expectation  that  many  other  lives 
will  be  saved  from  sinking  by  life-boats  built  on  the  doughnut 
pattern.  The  new  invention  that  may  foil  the  deadly  efforts 
of  the  [/-boat  hails  from  Germany  and  is  described  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  February  24).     Says  this  paper: 

"European  inventors  at  the  present  time  have  their  faces 
turned  toward  devices  for  destroying  lives  and  property;    but 
for  all  that  they  are  still  capable  of  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction.     It  is  in  this  con- 
nection   that   one   Herr   Meyer,    of   Berlin, 
has  worked  out  the  collapsible  life-boat  which 
we  illustrate.     When  folded  up,  this  craft  is 
easily  carried  in  an  ordinary  knapsack;    and 
it  can  be  unpacked,  inflated,  and  placed  in 
the  water  in  two  to  three  minutes.     In  its 
essential  lines  this  boat,  as  the  illustration 
shows,  is  an   inflated  rubber  torus  with  the 
central   space  occupied  by  a  wooden  plat- 
form.    It  is  two  yards  long  and  a  yard  wide; 
and  altho  its  total  weight  when  folded  and 
packed   is   but  fifteen   pounds,  its  carrying 
capacity  is  estimated  at  660  pounds.    More- 
over, since  the  surplus  pressure  in  the  rubber 
tube  is  only  one-third  atmosphere,  the  air, 
in  case  of  injury,  escapes  with  extreme  slow- 
ness, giving  ample  time  to  close  any  ordinary 
hole  with  a  stopper.     The  passengers   may 
move  the  boat  along  either  with  the  aid  of 

oars  or  by  paddling  with  the  hands.     In  case 

of  an  excessive  load  there  is  no  danger  of 
tilting;    the  boat,  by  reason  of  the  vacuum 

beneath  its  floor,  sucks  fast  to  the  water  and 

can  only  sink  in  deeper,  maintaining  its  true 

level.     Along  the  outer  rim  are  a  number  of 

loops   to   which   floating  persons  may  cling 

without  materially  reducing  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  boat  itself.     Launching  is  the 

simplest    thing   in    the   world;    the   boat   is 

merely  flung  overboard,  and  its  symmetric 

construction  makes  it  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence which  surface  it  settles  upon.  In  ad- 
dition, the  inventor  is  now  at  work  upon  a 

boat  of  much   larger   dimensions,   which    Is 

being  tested  out  with  great  success.     This 

model  weighs  220  pounds,  and  is  designed  to 

carry  a  load  of  22,000  pounds.     Twenty  feet 

long  by  ten  feet  wide,  it  will  accommodate 

fifty   passengers  inboard  and  one   hundred 

more  perched  upon  the  rubber  tube." 


THE      >M.U,1,     COLLAPS 
EASILY    BE    CARRIED 


OUR   FOOD-SUPPLY 

IT  IS  GRATIFYING  TO  KNOW  that  the  production 
of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  is  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
be  starved  out  by  anybody;  in  fact,  the  yield  per  capita  has 
notably  increased  in  the  case  of  several  important  items,  and  has 
decreased  only  with  meat  and  dairy  products.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  February  17): 

"The  bodily  welfare  of  man  is  dependent  in  large  degree  on 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the    problems    of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     With  the  rapid 
growth  of   population  the  need  of  suitable 
nutrients   increases  at  a  corresponding  rati  . 
Economic    foresight    accordingly    leads    the 
critical  observer  of  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  demand  sustenance  to  inquire 
whether  the  sources  of  supply  continue  to  be 
adequate  and  whether  they  are  likely  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  of  the  expanding  na- 
tion in   the   \-ears   to  come.     Prophecies  of 
impending     crises     have    been    made    from 
time   to   time  by  serious-minded   scientists 
and  economists.     One  writer,  basing  his  view 
on  the  contention  that  wheat   is    the   m 
sustaining  food-grain  of  the  Caucasian  rn 
has  ventured   the   belief   that  if  prophecies 
based   on   popidation    statistics    are    trust- 
worthy, the  crisis  will  be  on  us  before  the 
end   of  the  century.      It   must  be  remem- 
bered,  however,    that   the   acreage    devoted 
to   agriculture   is   still  expanding   and    that 
conservation  processes  as  well  as  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  izu proved  transportation  facul- 
ties and  changing  customs  in  diet,  are  help- 
ing   to    improve    the   outlook.      New   food 
possibilities    are    frequently    being   brought 
within  the  range  of  present  needs.     Iu  1900 
the  population  of  the  United  States  was  76 
millions;    now  it  is   estimated  at   over    100 
millions — a   growth    of  33  per  cent.      The 
latest  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
gives  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  supply  of  a  variety  of  food-producis  has 
kept    pace  with    the   growing   demand  occa- 
sioned by  this  increment  of  population.     The 
total  production  of  most   items  on  the  food- 
supply    lists,    such   as    poultry,  fish,    cereals. 
potatoes,    citrus-fruits,   and    orchard   fruits, 
during  the  sixteen  years  in  which  26  millions 
of  persons  were  added  to  the  numbers  to  be 
fed,  shows  no  diminution  per  capita.     The 
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sugar  production  is  the  only  one  showing  a  significant  increase. 
Meat  and  dairy  products  constitute  37  per  cent,  of  the  average 
diet,  fish  2  per  cent.,  cereals  31  per  cent.,  Irish  and  sweet  pota- 
toes 13  per  cent.,  and  otfher  vegetables  8  per  cent.  It  is  notable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  in  population,  the 
production  per  capita  of  the  commodities  indicated,  with  the 
exception  of  meats  and  dairy  products,  has  remained  approxi- 
mately the  same  or  has  increased." 


HOW   TO   BE   TOO   CLEAN 

EXCESSIVE  GODLINESS  may  be  a  contradiction  in 
terms;  but  cleanliness,  which  we  are  told  is  the  next 
thing,  majr  apparently  be  carried  too  far — at  any  rate, 
when  it  is  sought  with  the  aid  of  soap.  In  an  editorial  article 
on  "The  Abuse  of  Soap,"  The  Medical  Record  (New  York, 
February  3),  while  commending  the  civilized  man's  prejudice 
against  dirt  as  healthful  in  the 
main,  warns  us  against  allow- 
ing it  "to  become  a  fetish." 
After  all,  the  writer  saj^s,  wash- 
ing the  person  is  rather  an 
esthetic  virtue  than  one  con- 
ducing to  health,  and  can  easily 
be  abused.  Those  who  pride 
themselves  on  the  amount  of 
washing  to  which  they  subject 
their  bodies,  and  regard  with 
distrust  those  who  do  not  seek 
sanitary  salvation  to  the  same 
degree,  may  just  possibly  be 
overdoing  it.  To  quote  from 
the  editorial: 

"In  the  Liverpool  Medical 
urn/  (  hirurgical  Journal,  Dr. 
Frank  Barendt  writes  on  the 
abuse  of  sou]),  and  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  even  the 
best  of  soaps  can  be  abused. 
The  alkali  may  chip  and  fur- 
row the  epidermis  and  produco 
slight  scaliness  over  the  promi- 
nences of  the  face  and  hands, 
the  regions  of  the  body  the 
most  washed.  According  to 
this  authority,  furfuraceous  [scurvy]  patches  on  the  faces  of  chil- 
dren are  frequent,  and  it  is  these  patches,  due  to  abuse  of  soap, 
which  are  apt  to  become  inoculated  with  microorganisms.  .  .  . 
With  regard  to  the  abuse  of  soap  in  hospitals,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  nurses  often  use  too  much  soap  on  their  patients,  especially 
when  these  are  confined  in  bed.  The  secretion  of  the  skin  is  slug- 
gish, and  the  excessive  removal  of  the  natural  grease  leaves  the 
skin  rough  and  branny.  Again,  before  surgeons  adopted  gloves 
for  operations,  they  were  washing  their  hands  with  soap  almost 
constantly,  and  these  suffered  accordingly.  Also,  some  sur- 
geons, it  is  stated,  are  given  to  be  too  vigorous  in  the  use  of 
soap  and  water  to  the  site  of  operation.  Pruritus  is  not  infre- 
quently brought  about  by  a  too  zealous  use  of  soap.  The 
delicate  skin  of  new-born  babes  is  sometimes-  irritated  by  the 
zeal  of  the  nurse  in  rubbing  not  wisely,  but  too  well,  with  soap 
and  water.  ...  It  is  notorious  that  frictional  eczemas  are 
invariably  aggravated  by  soap  and  water." 

Turning  from  destructive  to  constructive  criticism,  the 
writer  proceeds: 

"In  order  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  soap,  in  the 
first  instance,  discrimination  in  choosing  the  article  must  be 
employed.  Barendt  says  that  the  best  type  of  toilet  soap 
undoubtedly  is  represented  by  a  combination  of  oleate  and 

rate  of  sodium.  When  a  harmless  soap  has  been  selected, 
it  should  be  used  with  discretion,  that  is,  not  too  frequently 
nor  too  energetically,  and  especially  should  care  be  exercised 
en  using  it  on  other  people,  on  patients  in  hospitals,  sick 
persons,  and  children.  There  are  soaps  of  which  we  should 
beware  on  account  of  their  composition,  and,  as  said  before, 

should  beware  of  using  any  soap  excessively  and  with  too 
great  vigor." 


THE  PASSING   OF  THE  LONGHORN 

OUR  APPRECIATION  of  the  value  of  vanishing  animal 
races  always  comes  a  little  too  late.  While  we  are 
lamenting  the  extinction  of  this  or  that  beast  or  bird, 
we  do  nothing  to  prevent  some  other  from  following  in  the  same 
path,  and  later  we  awake  to  the  fact  that  there  is  'still  another 
missing  species.  Then  we  lament  again.  Thus,  while  we 
have  been  regretting  our  criminal  neglect  in  allowing  the  buffalo 
to  be  killed  off,  we  have  been  losing  the  Texas  longhorn,  which 
within  thirty  years  covered  with  its  millions  the  Western  prairies 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  To-day  a  lone  specimen  of  this  variet3'- 
is  a  euriositjr  in  the  heart  of  the  range  where  once  it  flourished 
in  full  glory.     Says  Will  C.  Barnes  in  The  Breeder's  Gazette: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  range  stock  business,  Western  cattle 
were  all  longhorns,  whose  progenitors  undoubtedly  crossed  the 

Rio  Grande  from  Mexico  and 
spread  over  the  Texas  ranges, 
much  as  then*  small  but  equally 
active  successor,  the  boll- wee- 
vil, followed  them  many  years 
later.  Nowhere  were  these 
longhorned,  long-legged,  nar- 
row-hipped specimens  of  Bos 
taurus  more  numerous  or  of 
broader  stretch  of  horn  than 
in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Yet 
so  scarce  have  they  now  be- 
como  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
supervisor  of  the  Wichita  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  Oklahoma, 
noticing  among  the  cattle 
grazing  on  his  forest  a  whito 
steer  with  unusually  long  horns, 
decided  that  the  animal  would 
be  quite  as  much  of  a  curio  to 
the  visitors  as  the  buffaloes 
which  were  also  grazing  in  that 
forest.  The  white  steer  was 
purchased  with  the  supervisor's 
own  funds,  and  is  being  al- 
lowed to  graze  in  peace  and 
comfort,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
just  how  much  longer  and 
handsomer  his  horns  will  grow. 
He  is  young  and  thrifty,  and 
undoubtedly  has  many  years 
of  life  before  him,  and  his  head- 
gear will  save  him  from  the  slaughter-house  because  of  the 
well-known  fact  that  his  breed  grows  lean  and  gaunt  with  age, 
and  by  the  time  his  horns  have  reached  maturity  he  will,  in 
the  language  of  the  stock-yards,  be  classed  as  a  'hat-rack,'  and 
his  carcass  be  practically  worthless. 

"So  here  on  the  ranges,  where  his  forefathers  once  grazed  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  this  lone  relic  of  the  past  is  to-day 
a  genuine  object  of  curiosity,  and  has  been  'kodaked'  so  often 
that,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  forest  officers,  when- 
ever he  sees  a  camera  being  opened  up  he  immediately  strikes  an 
attitude  and  poses  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  photographer." 

The  buffalo  and  the  wild  turkey,  after  going  perilously  near 
the  line  of  annihilation,  are  now  increasing  slowly  in  numbers, 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  game-preservers  and  of  the  Federal 
authorities.     Is  the  longhorn  alone  to  go?     Says  Mr.  Barnes: 

•"In  a  private  park  in  England  is  a  herd  of  longhorn  cattle, 
an  English  breed  which  would  have  been  totally  extinct  ere  this 
but  for  the  foresight  and  enthusiasm  of  a  British  nobleman  who 
secured  several  specimens  and  carefully  preserved  them  merely 
as  a  matter  of  public  interest.  This  breed  was  at  one  time  the 
principal  beef  breed  in  England,  but  somebody  developed  a  new 
class  of  cattle  with  short  horns  instead  of  tho  long  appendages 
of  the  old  type,  and  to-day  they  have  taken  their  placo  in  public 
esteem.  One  wonders  if  in,  say,  a  century  more  we  shall  be  pre- 
serving specimens  of  to-day's  shorthorns  which  shall  have  been 
displaced  by  the  polled  cattle,  of  which  we  now  have  a  fairly 
representative  type  in  many  of  the  best-known  breeds.  The 
polled  types,  once  bearing  horns,  have  been  built  up  within 
comparatively  recent  years  through  a  system  of  selection  and 
mating  of  naturally  polled  specimens  or  'sports,'  as  they  are 
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called,  which  seein  to  crop  out  in  almost  every  breed  of  horned 
domestic  cattle. 

"As  for  the  American  longhorn,  why  should  not  somebody 
do  for  it  what  the  Englishman  did  for  its  English  namesake,  and 
preserve  it  and  its  long,  tapering  headgear  for  future  generations 
of  Americans  to  admire  and  kodak?  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  all  our  Western  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
red  man  himself,  round  which  more  romance  has  been  woven 
than  the  'Texas  longhorns.'  " 


in  the  United  States  outside  of  the  United  State's  Treasury), 
and  the  other,  Dun's  Index-Number  of  prices.  These  also  show 
a  striking  parallelism,  especially  after  the  war  began,  when 
inflation  became  the  dominant  factor.  We  can,  in  fact,  traa 
close  resemblance  between  the  two  curves  almost  point  by  po 
and  can  see  almost  the  exact  time-lag  between  the  monetary 
cause  and  the  price  effect.     This  lag  is  usually  between  two  and 


THE   CAUSE   OF  HIGH   PRICES 

PRICES  HAVE  "SKY-ROCKETED"  during  the  past 
few  months  at  a  speed  never  equaled  since  the  Civil 
War.  In  Europe  the  uprush  has  been  at  even  a  swifter 
rate  than  our  own,  and  the  upward-sweeping  costs  have  reached 
higher  levels.  In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Financier 
(New  York,  February  17),  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale,  tells 
us  that  by  April  last  prices  in  Russia  had  risen  since  the  war 
began  by  165  per  cent.;  in  Germany,  111  per  cent.;  in  France,  87 
per  cent.;  in  England,  66  per  cent.,  and  even  in  neutral  Sweden, 
46  per  cent.  The  price-level  in  the  United  States  had  at  that 
time  risen  only  19  per  cent.,  but  it  is  now  40  per  cent,  more 
than  before  the  war.  Undoubtedly  European  prices  have  con- 
tinued their  much  steeper  ascent.     He  goes  on: 

"The  price-level  depends  on  certain  fundamental  factors: 
the  quantity  of  money,  the  superstructure  of  credit  built  on 
this  money  foundation,  the  velocities  of  circulation  of  the  money 
and  the  credit,  and  the  quantity  of  goods  brought  to  market. 

"These  are  the  only  proximate  causes.  Myriads  of  other 
causes—war,  tariffs,  antitrust  laws,  trusts,  trade-unions,  gold 
discoveries,  rapid  transportation,  shortened  hours,  advertising, 
waste  of  natural  resources,  etc.,  may  affect  the  high  cost  of 
living,  either  upward  or  downward,  but  as  I  have  shown  else- 
where, these  causes  are  anterior  to,  and  act  only  through, 
money,  credit,  velocities,  or  goods. 

"To  the  question,  which  of  these  fundamental  factors  is,  or 
are,  responsible  for  the  sudden  uprising  of  prices  in  the  last 
few  months,  I  would  reply  that  the  chief  causes  both  abroad 
and  at  home  are  (1)  growing  scarcity  of  goods  and  (2)  growing 
abundance  of  money.  Apparently,  the  more  important  of  these 
two  is,  even  in  Europe,  the  growing  abundance  of  money.  To 
put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  world  is  now  suffering  acutely 
from  war-inflation.  In  belligerent  countries  this  inflation  has 
been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paper-money  issues,  while  in  neutral 
countries  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  gold  imports.  The 
gold  flowing  to  neutral  countries,  like  Sweden  and  the  United 
States,  is  gold  displaced  by  paper  money  in  belligerent  countries 
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PRICES  GO  UP  AS  MONEY  COMES  IN— IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

three  months.  That  is,  within  two  or  three  months  after  gold 
enters  the  country,  the  price  level  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  will  rise  as  a  consequence.  On  thi>  basis  we  may 
roughly  forecast  a  probable  further  rise  of  prices  in  the  immediate 
future,  for  our  money  in  circulation  is  still  increasing. 

"Bankers  should  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  causation 
so  plainly  illustrated  in  these  two  sets  of  curves,  altho  as  yet 
there  is  almost  no  realization  in  this  country  that  we  are  suffering 
from  a  gold  deluge.  It  is  significant  that  Sweden  has  already 
taken  a  radical  and  epoch-making  step  toAvard  protecting  herself 
from  the  flood  of  gold,  namely,  by  stopping  its  importation, 
through  refusal  of  the  State  Bank  to  accept  it  in  payment  for 
its  notes  at  the  former  legal  rate. 

"If  there  were  space  I  would  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
superstructure  of  credit  and  the  importance  of  avoiding,  by 
keepiug  up  the  rates  of  bank  discount,  its  too  rapid  growth. 
Otherwise  the  rise  of  prices  will  be  apt  to  end  in  a  disastrous 
crisis. 

"At  the  close  of  the  war  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  greal 
revival  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  money  and  monetary 
standards.  This  will  be  due  to  the  paper  money  predicaments 
abroad  and  the  gold  predicament  here." 


PRICES  GO  UP  AS  MONEY  COMES  IN— IN  SWEDEN. 

and  attracted  to  neutrals  because  the  belligerents  could  not 
export  other  goods  than  gold. 

"Professor  Cassel  has  shown  that,  in  Russia,  the  money 
in  circulation  and  an  index-number  of  prices  worked  out  by  him 
have  fluctuated  together,  month  by  month,  in  close  parallelism. 
His  chart  in  the  Journal  of  the  (British)  Royal  Economic 
Society  shows  this  very  clearly  indeed. 

"I  have  constructed  corresponding  curves  in  this  country, 
one  tracing  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation  (i.e.,  the  money 


The  secretary  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association 
writes  us  to  deny  the  allegations  of  Professor  Hodgdon,  of 
Newark,  X.  J.,  who  claims  to  have  found  coal-tar  dyes,  lamp- 
black, shellac,  and  carpenter's  glue  in  various  candies,  and 
copper  in  French  peas.     He  says: 

"The  colors  used  by  manufacturers  of  food-prodiuts  are 
certified  by  the  United  States  Government,  ami  are  eight  in 
number,  and  none  others  >n-<-  used  hi  food-products.  They  are 
absolutely  pure  and  contain  no  harmful  ingredients  whatsoever. 
The  licorice  candy  to  which  Professor  Bodgdon  refers  is  colored 
with  carbon  dust,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  Less  than  pure 
carbon,  considered  as  pure  and  wholesome  as  any  other  food- 
producl  and  prescribed  by  physicians  in  cases  of  indigestioD  and 
stomach  trouble  as  highly  beneficial.  His  statement  that  the 
doll's  hair  was  glued  on  with  carpenter's  glue  obtained  from 
| all-day  suckers'  demonstrates  how  ignoranl  the  Profe- 
is  of  even  the  names  and  kinds  of  well-known  candies.  All-day 
suckers  are  what  we  call  hard-boiled  candies  and  contain  nothing 
but  sugar,  corn  sirup,  and  flavor." 

Professor  Hodgdon  replies  that  the  experiments  were  made 
by  students  in  his  laboratory  three  years  ago. 


WILL  POLAND   SAVE   HER  ART? 


POLAND  WAS  ALMOST  THE  LAST  of  the  European  na- 
tions to  come  forth  into  the  hierarchy  of  art.  Her  culture 
is  indeed  very  ancient,  but  she  did  not  develop  a  national 
art  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Polish 
kings  and  nobles  loved  art  and  received  foreign  artists  of  fame 
with  open  arms.  To  this  day  the  old  Polish  towns  of  Gnesen, 
Posen,  and  Krakow  harbor  medieval  and  Re- 
naissance masterpieces;  but  the  country's  own 
achievements  were  a  rustic  product  "rooted 
in  the  soil  of  the  fatherland  with  its  sturdy 
farmers  as  its  main  cultivators."  The  case  of 
Poland  as  an  art-producer  is  treated  in  a  special 
number  of  the  war-series  of  V 'Art  et  V Artiste 
(Paris),  and  one  of  the  contributors,  C.  de 
Danilowicz,  gives  a  hint  of  explanation  of  the 
situation  in  quoting  the  words  of  the  great 
Polish  poet,  Borodzinski,  that  "Poland  has 
been  for  centuries  the  wall  behind  which  Europe 
has  built  up  its  civilization,  sheltered  against 
the  invasions  of  the  Tatars."  Occupied  with 
continuous  warfare,  and  finally  overwhelmed 
with  the  inner  dissolution  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  muses  had  no  chance.  In  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  Gothic  and 
Italian  art  fought  for  supremacy.  The  Renais- 
sance spirit  finally  triumphed  over  the  Teu- 
tonic; but  not  without  a  struggle,  for  the  rich 
merchants  of  Krakow  were  nearly  all  Germans,  and  King  Casi- 
mir  himself,  whose  wife  was  an  Austrian  archduchess,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  German  artists.  "There  was  no  exag- 
geration in  the  dictum  that  the  capital  of  the  Polish  kings 
of  the  sixteenth  century  resembled  rather  a  suburb  of  Nurem- 
berg than  a  center  of  Slavic  culture."  When  King  Sigismund 
I.  in  1578  married  a  Milanese  princess  the  tide  of  art-influence 
began  to  flow  from  Italy.  There  was,  however,  a  national  art 
maintaining  itself  in  the  hearts  of  the  people : 

"While  the  Polish  warriors  fought  the  battles  of ,  freedom 
on  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  the  farmer  and  artizan,  the 
woman  and  maiden,  created  and  nurtured  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  people  through  the  loving  care  with,  which  they  built  their 
houses,  manufactured  and  embellished  their  modest  household 
furniture,  their  implements  of  labor,  their  quaint  national  cos- 
tumes. We  can  now  trace  the  genealogy  of  art  to  prehistoric 
man  and  in  many  regards  rustic  art  is  related  to  the  naive 
artistic  efforts  of  our  far-distant  ancestors. 

"Most  developed  is  the  artistic  instinct  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Tatra,  a  range  of  the  Karpathians,  and  the  farm- 
houses of  Zakopane  served  our  modern  artists  as  models  in  villa- 
building.  Of  a  peculiar  ethnographic  interest  is  the  door 
ornament  representing  the  rising  sun.  Sometimes  the  paschal 
lamb  is  represented.  The  central  piece  of  the  artistic  house- 
furniture  is  the  heavy  table,  often  bearing  the  date  of  its  com- 
pletion. The  table,  as  a  kind  of  house-altar,  plays  a  great  part 
in  the  folk-lore  of  this  mountain  people.  Not  only  every  piece 
of  crockery,  every  fork,  spoon,  and  knife  bears  exquisite  orna- 
ments, but  also  the  very  trunks,  containing  the  linen  and  cos- 
tumes of  the  family  and  occupying  a  cozy  corner  of  the  room, 
are  richly  painted. 

"Curiously  enough,  and  pointing  to  a  common  basis  of  human 
art,  we  find  the  same  motives  in  the  rustic  art  of  France,  but 
while  here  the  invasion  of  modern  industry  has  arrested  the 
elopment,  the  eonservative  Polish  farmers  of  the  Kar- 
pathians  held  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  with  a  kind  of  religio- 
national  fanaticism. 

iv.ii  i,    architects    modeled    their   villas   in    the   beautifully 


A  POLISH  DOOR  ORNAMENT 

Representing  the  rising  sun 


situated  watering-place  of  Zakopane  after  the  artistically 
constructed  farmhouses.  Sculptors  and  engravers  went  to 
the  same  native  art-school  and  the  gold-  and  silversmiths  drew 
likewise  their  inspiration  from  the  products  of  popular  art. 
Even  the  famous  porcelain  factory  of  Sevres  produced,  at  the 
occasion  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  a  Tatra  service  accord- 
ing to  the  model  furnished  by  Stanislas  Witkiewicz." 

So  good  is  the  native  Polish  art  that  the 
-writer  suggests  to  the  French  toy-merchants 
and  manufacturers  to  replace  the  cheap 
Nuremberg  products  by  the  more  artistic  Pol- 
ish models,  which,  curiously  enough,  remind 
us  often  of  the  Japanese  dolls.  We  obtain,  at 
the  same  time,  the  historically  interesting  bit 
of  information  that  it  was  none  other  than  the 
great  French  statesman  and  financier,  Jean 
Baptiste  Colbert  (1619-1683),  who  introduced 
the  German  toy  into  France. 

Of  great  artistic  interest,  too,  so  we  are  as- 
sured, are  the  old  wooden  churches — often 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries — and  the  beautiful  town 
houses  of  the  Polish  burghers.  We  further 
learn  of  an  institution  which  should  arrest 
the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art — the  establish- 
ment of  art-schools  in  the  country,  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  scenes  of  nature.  They  start 
in  Poland  with  the  village  school.     But — 

"What  will  remain  of  all  this  rustic  Polish  art  when  the 
present  war  will  be  over?  Old  castles  and  beautiful  farm- 
houses, cathedrals,  and  village  churches,  have  been  razed  and 
burned  without  pity.  Fortunately,  a  few  ethnographical 
museums  still  survive  and  thus  a  restoration  of  the  national 
art  will  be  facilitated.  The  Polish  people  did  not  forget  its 
national  songs  and  dances,  its  national  tongue;  neither  will  it 
forsake  its  indigenous  art." 

Polish  painters  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
copied  foreign  models;  but  the  first  genuine  Polish  art  that  was 
not  peasant  was  inspired,  curiously  enough,  by  a  Frenchman,  a 
pupil  of  Watteau,  named  Jean-Pierre  Norblin  de  la  Gourdaine, 
who  came  to  Poland  in  1771. 

"Norblin  abandoned  the  allegorical,  sentimental  art  of 
Versailles,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  living  world  that  surrounded 
him.  He  was  most  attracted  by  the  fife  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw 
with  its  manifold  and  beautiful  national  costumes,  its  numerous 
racial  types  representing  both  the  Orient  and  the  Occident; 
Tatars,  Cossacks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Russians,  Poles,  Ruthenians, 
and  Germans.  But  more  yet  was  ho  drawn  to  the  farm.  He 
became  the  painter  -par  excellence  of  the  life  of  peasant  and 
artizan.  He  was  the  model  for  the  great  genre-painters  who 
won  fame  at  a  later  epoch:  Michalowski,  Juliusz  Kossak, 
Malczewski,  Chelmonski,  and  Tetmayer. 

*'When  the  sad  years  of  1794  and  1795  came,  when  Warsaw 
was  wallowing  in  blood  and  its  palaces  and  churches  were  in 
flames,  Norblin  created  his  famous  scenes  which  to  this  day  are 
regarded  by  the  nation  as  its  most  precious  artistic  treasures. 
Married  with  a  Polish  woman,  becoming  himself  a  Pole  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  he  left  in  1804  for  Paris,  where  he  died  February 
23,  1830.    It  was  he  who  freed  Polish  art  of  its  foroign  models." 

Another  writer,  Jean  Styka,  takes  up  the  story  of  the  modern 
Polish  school  of  painting  and  sculpture: 

"After  the  national  poets,  Mickiewicz,  Krasinski,  and  Slowacki, 
the  heroes  of  Polish  music,  Chopin  and  Moniuszko,  the  creator 
of  the  Polish  opera,  had  prepared  the  ground,  in  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  of  1831,  the  muse  of  painting  appeared  on  the  scene 
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thirty  years  later,  i.e.,  after  the  second  revolution  of  1863. 
Arthur  Grottger,  1837-1867,  opens  the  march  with  his  brilliant 
'Warsaw  in  1861.'  His  cycles,  'Varsovia,'  'Polonia,'  'Lituania,' 
represent  as  many  chapters  of  the  Polish  martyrology.  His 
'Valley  of  Tears,'  exhibited  in  1867  at  Paris,  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces. He  occupies  in  the  history  of  Polish  painting  a  situat  ion 
analogous  to  that  occupied  by  Chopin  in  the  history  of  Polish 
music. 

"Grottger's   contemporary,    the  great  Jan   Matejko    (1838- 

1893)  made  his  first  bow  at  the  Paris  Salon,  in  1864,  with  his 

'Sermon  of  Skarga, '  which  at  the  time 

caused   a  sensation   among   the    French 

artists..  Matejko   became  the  historical 

painter  of  Poland  -par  excellence:  'Rejtan,' 

'The  Union  of  Lublin,'  'Stephen  Batory 

at    Pskov,'    'Albrecht    of    Brandenburg, 

Prince  of  Prussia,  Swearing  on  His  Knees 

the    Oath  of  Fealty  to  King  Sigismund 

of  Poland,'  'The   Battle    of    Grunwald,' 

and    'Sobieski's    Triumphal    Entry  into 

Vienna,'  are  the  names  of  a  few  of  his 

masterpieces. 

"Less  genial  than  Matejko,  less  poetic 

than  Grottger,  but  great  artists  never- 
theless,    were    the    painters    of    Polish 

rural  life,    the  above-mentioned  Juliusz 

Kossak,  a  pupil  of  Horace  Vernet,  and 
his  son,  Albert  Kossak.  Juliusz  was 
also  a  talented  painter  of  the  military 
life.  To  his  school  belongs  Brandt,  who 
earned  his  fame  through  his  Cossack 
paintings. 

"Krakow  became,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  center  of 
Polish  art.  Rodakovski,  who  is  best 
known  through  his  portrait  of  his  mother 
and  that  of  a  cardinal,  became  the  suc- 
cessor of  Matejko  in  the  directorship  of 
Krakow's  Academy  of  Fine  Arts." 


DRAMATIC   IMMORALITY   DENIED 
AND   AFFIRMED 

THE   PREVALENCE    OF   SEX   as   a   dramatic    motif 
was  recently  declared  by  Father  Thomas  Burke  to  be 
so  wide-spread  in  our  theaters  as  to  be,  in  fact,  almost 
universal.     In  his  article  we  quoted  from  the  February  Theatre 
Magazine  he  charged  that  hardly  a  play  is  free  from  the  atmos- 


CARITAS. 


Jean  Styka,  himself  a  painter  of  great 
merit  ("Golgotha,"  "Polonia,"  "Bern  at 
Siedmigorod,"  "Nero's  Rome"),  concludes 
his  sketch  with  the  hope  that  with  the  resurrection  of  his  father- 
land Polish  art  will  inaugurate  a  new  and  glorious  period. 
Chopin's  "Funeral  March"  and  Grottger's  "Valley  of  Tears" 
will  then  be  followed  by  masterpieces  glorifying  the  beauties 
of  justice,  freedom,  and  peace. 


A  painting  by  Wyspianski,  a  modern  of  great  distinction  who  has  also  executed  some  remark- 
able frescoes  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans  in  Krakow. 


CHURCH  OP  NOTRE  DAME.   WARSAW. 

Type  of  the-  Polish  national  architecture  thai  has  suffered  so  much 
destruction  during  the  war. 


phere  of  sex— "not  the  legitimate  appeal  or  office  that  this 
strongest  of  human  instincts  has  in  the  drama,  but  the  appeal 
of  lust,  of  the  excitement  of  the  merely  animal  passion."  In 
the  March  number  of  the  same  magazine.  Mr.  George  Broad- 
hurst,  the  plaj-wright,  utters  a  categorical  denial  of  this  charge. 
In  fact,  he  calls  it  "a  slander  as  foreign  to  the  truth  as  any  that 
has  ever  been  uttered  against  the  stage  since  it  first  came  into 
being."  In  support  he  names  the  plays  now  running  in  the 
leading  theaters  of  the  city,  and  declares  they  are  "about  the 
cleanest  set  of  plays"  he  has  seen  in  New  York  during  his  con- 
nection of  twenty  years  with  the  stage.  The  "big  majority  of 
them,"  he  claims,  "do  not  touch  on  the  sex  question  in  any  way 
or  manner."     Furthermore — 

"I  claim  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  them  have  'the  appeal  of  lust, 
of  the  excitement  of  the  merely  animal  passion."  Father  Burke 
claims  that  there  is  hardly  a  play  free  from  it,  and,  mark  you, 
those  arc  his  exact  words. 

"Hardly  a  play  free  from  the  appeal  of  lust,  indeed!  What 
of  "Good  Gracious,  AjDnabeUe,'  'The  Yellow  Jacket/  'Captain 
Kidd,  Jr.,'  'Turn  to  the  Right,'  'Little  Lady  in  Blue.-  'The 
Music  Master,'  'A  Kiss  for  Cinderella.'  'Old  La.lv  31,'  'In  for 
the  Night,"  'The  13th  Chair.'  'Nothing  But  the  Truth.'  'Shirley 
Kaye,'  'Her  Eusband's  Wife,'  -Gome  Out  of  the  Kitchen',' 
and  'The  Lodger'?  I  ask  you.  Father  Burke,  is  there  even  a 
hint  of  lust  in  any  one  of  them'.' 

"I  have  given  a  list  of  plays  current  in  New  York,  and  Father 
Burke  has  stated  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  free  from 
'the  appeal  of  lust,  of  the  excitement  of  merely  animal  passion.' 
I  now  challenge  Father  Burke  to  prove  his  claim  by  naming  the 
plays   to  which   he   has  reference  or   1    call  on   him    I  to 

The  Theatre  and  acknowledge  that  his  claim  is  unfounded." 

Father  Burke  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  public  is  sound 
at  heart,"  and  that  "the  greal  success  of  clean  plays  is  the  b 
proof  of  (his,  and  the  further  proof  is  that  as  a  rule  the  indecent 
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play  has  not  a  very  long  run."     All  of  which  Mr.  Broadhurst 
confirms  as  "the  simple  truth."     He  adds: 

"To  us  who  live  by  the  theater  it  is  axiomatic.  Cleanliness 
in  plays  makes  for  success  and  indecency  in  the  end  spells  ruin. 
Name  the  really  big  successes,  the  plays  that  have  made  the  large 
fortunes  for  their  owners,  and  you  will  find  that  not  one  of  them 
is  based  on  the  appeal  of  lust.  Every  theatrical  manager  of 
experience  knows  this,  and  yet  Father  Burke  would  have  lis 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  this  knowledge,  nearly  every  play  they 
produce  has  this  appeal  of  lust,  the  very  thing  which  kills  the 
chance  of  success  and  which  absolutely  destroys  the  possibility  of 
tremendous  returns.     Could  anything  possibly  be  more  absurd'.' 

"We  now  come  to  the  most  astounding,  the  most  slanderous 
charge  in  Father  Burke's  entire  article;  we  come  to  his  attack 
on  the  authors  and  the  producers  of  plays.  He  writes,  in  so 
many  words:  'Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  license  of  in- 
decency is  extending  wider  and  wider.  The  indecent  suggestion 
is  deliberately  introduced  into  plays  that  of  themselves  give  no 
reason  for  such  introduction.'  So  that  its  full  significance  may  be 
realized,  so  that  the  charge  Father  Burke  makes  against  man- 
agers and  authors  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  wish  to  repeat 
the  latter  sentence:  'The  indecent  suggestion  is  deliberately 
introduced  into  plays  that  of  themselves  give  no  reason  for 
such  introduction.'  " 

Mr.  Broadhurst  also  denies  this  charge,  and  asks  his  clerical 
opponent  to  present  the  facts  upon  which  the  charge  is  based. 
His  defiance  is  uttered  in  the  face  of  what  he  calls  Father 
Burke's  method  of  generalities,  while  his  own  argument  is  by 
specific  instances.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Mr.  Hey  wood 
Broun,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  makes  almost  as  sweeping  a 
charge  as  Father  Burke,  and  is  led  thereto  by  a  letter  of  pro- 
tesl  coming  from  a  woman  who  objected  to  his  review  of  a 
play  called  "Lilac  Time.''  Mr.  Broun,  it  must  be  said,  lays 
the  major  blame  upon  women  playwright-: 

"It  is  our  belief  that  sex  is  overstresl  in  the  drama  of  to-day. 
We  want  to  do  our  bit  in  the  fight  againsl  this  condition  in  our 
own  way.  William  Winter  carried  on  the  warfare  with  great 
vigor.  While  it  is  true  that  we  like  many  plays  which  enraged 
Mr.  Winter,  we  feel  that  in  a  small  degree  we  are  keeping  up  a 
traditional  Tribune  fight.  Mr.  Winter's  method  of  attack  was  a 
violent  one.  He  raged  against  the  early  problem-plays,  and  the 
language  of  his  fury  was  so  vehement  that  it  shocked  many 
sensitive  folk. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  pursue  that  method.  It  is  easier 
for  u-  to  laugh  at  plays  we  don't  like  than  to  call  them  names. 
It  is  our  belief  that  what  Robert  Benchley  calls  sex  insomnia' 
will  be  cured  when  people  refuse  to  take  sex  as  seriously  as  they 
do  now.  In  other  words,  the  point  at  which  blood  boils  must  be 
raised.  Sex  plays  will  always  be  popular  with  producers  so 
long  as  they  shock  people.  They  will  decline  in  favor  when 
they  merely  bore  them.     So  much  for  our  purpose 

"It  most  certainly  is  our  conviction  that  sex  consciousness 
exists  to  a  greater  degree  in  women  writers  than  in  men.  There 
was  and  is  a  course  in  dramatic  composition  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity called  English  17,  and  a  parallel  course  in  RadcliiTe. 
The  professor  who  taught  both  classes  assured  us  that  his 
RadcliiTe  pupils  were  much  more  proficient  dramatists,  but  he 
hesitated  to  rend  their  plays  to  us  lest  Ave  should  be  shocked. 
La  ter  he  did  read  some  Radcliffe  plays  and  we  were  shocked.  We 
all  ran  a  bit  to  sex  subjects  in  those  days,  but  where  we  ran 
Radcliffe  sprinted.  There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  woman 
is  more  inclined  to  translate  every  problem  into  terms  of  sex 
than  man.  Some  are  economic  and  perhaps  transitory,  but  the 
fact  that  being  a  mother  i<  so  much  more  serious  business  than 
being  a  father  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

"Any  adequate  attempt  to  show  the  effect  of  woman's  sex 
consciousness  on  modern  writing  would  require  more  space 
than  we  can  beg.  We  do  not  intend  to  imply  that  it  is  always  a 
■vicious  tendency.  Margaret  Mayo,  for  instance,  devises 
delightful  farces  in  which  sex  is  invariably  Hie  theme.  On  the 
deplorable  aide,  there  an-  Elinor  Glyn  and  Victoria  Cross. 

"Perhaps  the  point  may  best  be  exprest  in  contrasting  the 
manner  in  which  George  A.de  and  Rida  Johnson  Young  inter- 
preted college  life  for  the  theater.  Ade  built  the  plot  of  his 
'College  Widow'  on  a  football  game.  Miss  Young  swung  the 
story  of  'Brown  of  Harvard'  on  a  suspected  seduction.  We 
also  happen  to  have  seen  recently  'Hush!'  'His  Bridal  Night,' 
'The  Guilty  Man,'  and  'Upstairs  and  Down.'     All  these  plays, 

b  solely  on  sex.    Two  of  them  happen  to  in 
riaining  plays,  but  that  does  not  affect   the  issue." 


WHERE   "AMERICA"    CAME   FROM 

THE  UNIVERSAL  NATIONAL  ANTHEM— "America" 
— seems  in  the  same  plight  as  the  great  classics  that 
we  like  to  have  on*  the  shelves,  and  leave  mainly  to  stay 
there.  For  patriotic  purposes  other  than  the  most  solemn  we 
use  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  while  for  sheer  nerve- tingling 
stimulus  "Dixie"  beats  either.  "America,"  which  in  England 
is  known  as  "God  Save  the  King,"  has  also  its  alternate  in 
"Rule,  Britannia,"  and  recent  English  papers  have  reported 
that  a  series  of  English  films  lately  exhibited  in  Russia  were  al- 
ways accompanied  with  the  music  of  "Rule,  Britannia,"  because 
the  air  of  "God  Save  the  King"  is  also  that  of  the  German 
national  anthem.  The  melody  is  usxially  ascribed  to  Henry 
Carey  (1742);  it  has  been  popular  in  France  since  1775  and 
national  in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Prussia.  Various  versions 
of  the  way  in  which  the  air  came  to  Henry  Carey  have  been 
put  forth;  but  the  latest  account  of  the  origin  is  given  by  the 
folklorist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fuller-Maitland,  who  thinks  it  was  first  a 
seventeenth  -  century  "round."  Mr.  Fuller  -  Maitland's  sug- 
gestions are  condensed  for  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  by 
Robin  H.  Legge,  who  writes: 

"Mr.  Maitland  puts  forward  a  new  theory,  or  the  germ  of  a 
theory,  as  to  the  ox*igin  of  the  tune  in  question.  .  .  .  '  Quite  lately,' 
says  this  writer,  'while  helping  to  prepare  the  catches  of  Henry 
Purcell  for  publication  by  the  Purcell  Society,  I  came  across  the 
following,  which  appears  on  Page  76  of  a  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum  (Add.  MSS.  19,759),  a  collection  of  songs,  etc.,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  one  Charles  Campelman  on  June  9,  1681.' 
I  regret  that  I  can  not  reproduce  here  the  musical  quotation  Mr. 
Maitland  cites,  so  I  must  perforce  go  into  an  explanation.  Mr. 
Maitland.  bo  it  understood,  claims  no  finality  for  his  discovery, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  undoubtedly  interesting. 

"The  M  >.  quoted  from  is  headed  'A  Catch  for  Four  Voices.' 
Mr.  Maitland  points  out,  however,  that  it  is  obviously  for  three 
voices,  not  frur,  and  is  a  round  rather  than  a  catch.  Its  verse 
partly  runs  jfchus : 

sines  the  Duke  is  returned,  we'll  damn  all  the  Whiggs, 
And  l^k  them  be  hanged  for  Politick  Priggs, 

"To  this  charming  sentiment  the  second  voice  replies: 

Make  room  for  the  men  that  never  deny'd 

To   "God  save  the  King  and  Duke,"  they  replied. 

"We  need  not  worry  ourselves  about  the  political  allusions, 
save  that  the  date,  as  Mr.  Maitland  says,  is  pretty  nearly  fixed 
by  the  owner's  inscription,  and  that  the  '  Duke '  was  the  Duke  of 
York  who  returned  from  virtual  exile  in  1680.  The  whole 
point,  small  or  large,  as  you  may  take  it,  is  that  in  the  fifth  com- 
plete bar  of  the  music,  where  the  second  voice  has  the  words 
'God  Save  the  King,'  the  words  are  given  in  quotation-marks  as 
if  referring  to  some  toast  which  at  the  time  was  perfectly  well 
understood  and  perfectly  familiar  to  those  who  sang  the  round 
and  to  those  who  heard  it.  Now,  the  notes  to  which  the  identi- 
cal words  are  sung  are  exactly  identical  with  the  notes  with 
which  our  national  anthem  opens.  Of  course  this  may  or  may 
not  be  entirely  fortuitous.  But  Mr.  Maitland  is  careful  to 
point  out  how  very  great  are  the  odds  against  a  fortuitous 
combination." 

An  objection  to  the  theory  is  found  in  the  suggestion  that 
"if  this  be  a  genuine  quotation  from  what  at  the  time  was  a  well- 
known  patriotic  song,  it  is  odd  that  no  other  trace  of  the  existence 
of  the  tune  as  that  of  'God  Save  the  King'  can  be  found  in 
musical  or  general  literature."     But — 

"Curiously  enough,  the  most  ardent  champion  of  tho  theory 
that  Henry  Carey  was  the  author  of  the  anthem  was  a  German, 
none  other  than  Friedrich  Chrysander 

"Personally,  I  like  to  feel  that  I  agree  with  Mr.  Maitland 
when  he  says  that  he  likes  'to  fancy  that  the  song  got  itsolf  com- 
posed, as  we  say,  during  tho  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  when 
it  would  be  obviously  dangerous  to  write  it  down,  and  that  it  may 
have  become  so  popular  with  the  discredited  Royalists  that  when 
the  Restoration  came  il   was  not   held  to  be  necessary  to  write  it, 

since  it  would  be  in  every  one's  mouth.'" 
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ENGLAND  ADMONISHED  IN  OUR  FAVOR 

A  DISTINCTLY  CHANGED   TONE   toward  American 
affairs    has    been    taken    by    the    English   newspapers 
since  the  war  began.     There  may  have  been  criticism, 
but  that  tone  of  "certain  condescension"  noted  by  Lowell  and 
perpetuated  up  almost  to  the  day  of  hostilities  has  largely  passed 
away.     Yet  one  of  their  men  of  letters,  William  Archer,  ad- 
monishes   his    country- 
men to  still  further  un- 
derstanding, if  not  sym- 
pathy.    After    pointing 
out  that  in  the  past  "all 
active  political  relations 
between   Great   Britain 
and  America  have  been 
hostile     relations,"     he 
finds  the  most  he  can 
say  about  "the  recipro- 
cal feeling  of   the   ma- 
jority  of   both   peoples 
has  been  a  sort  of  vague- 
ly critical  and  suspicious 
kindliness."     He  is  well 
aware  that  that  "certain 
condescension" could  be 
offset    by    the    feelings 
inspired     by     "certain 
classes  in  America  that 
cherished    old     rancors 
against   England,"  and 
these,  he   thinks,    have 
been  "not   a  little  en- 
couraged by  the  general 
tone  of  common-school 
education."       He    does 
not  overlook  the  prob- 
able  fact,    either,   that 
pro-Ally      sympathies 
are  centered  rather  up- 
on France  and  Belgium 
than*  upon    England." 
Whatever    happens    he 
does  not  expect  that  we 
are  all  at  once  going  to 
"fall    on    each    other's 
neck  and  swear  eternal 
friendship."       But     "a 
great  new  fact,"  he  de- 
clares, has    come    into 
existence.   "  In  the  most 
momentous  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  world  the 
whole  English-speaking 
race  is  at  last  standing 
shoulder   to    shoulder," 

and  "never  again  can  it  be  said  that  'all  active  political  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America  havo  been  hostilo 
relations.'"  He  proceeds  in  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
with  a  direct  address  to  his  fellow  countrymen: 

"It  is  up  to  us— why  should  we  not  talk  American?— to  make 
the  best  of  this  new  situation.  Hitherto— take  us  all  round— 
we  have  been  culpably  and  stupidly  inappreciative  of  America. 
The  time  has  been,  no  doubt,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
rawness  in  American  life,  which  lent  itself  to  caricature,  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  many  Americans  displayed  at  once 
great  self-assertiveness  and  morbid  resentfulness  of  our  criti- 
cism. But  the  Civil  War  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  made  an 
end  to  all  that— or  at  least  the  beginning  of  an  end.  Since  then 
half  a  century  has  passed,  and  now  we  have  not  the  smallest 
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FOR  LIBERTY  I 

This  painting  by  the  Polish  artist,  Jean  Styka,  bears  a  quotation  from  the  "Litanv 
of  the  Pilgrim,"  by  Adam  Mickiewicz: 

Par  le  sang  do  tons  les  soldats  morts  dans  le  guerre  pour  la  foi  et  la  liberte 
Deliverez-nous,  Seigneur! 

[By  the  blood  of  all  heroes  fallen  in  battle  for  faith  and  freedom. 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us.] 


rational  excuse  for  carelessness  or  eaptiousne-  in  our  judgments 
of  America." 

Indeed,  Air.  Archer  comes  over  to  us  with  a  bound,  and 
asserts  that  "to  any  one  with  a  spark  of  imagination  the  United 
States  is  the  most  fascinating  country  in  the  world."  Because 
our  "past  is  romantic,"  our  "present  marvelous,"  and  our 
"  future  inconceivable." 

"Let  me  give  one  instance  of  the  romance  of  the  past  that 

clings  to  so  many  places 
in  America.     I  will  not 
speak   of    Lexington  or 
Concord;     I     will    not 
speak  of  Mount  Vernon 
or    Charleston;     I    will 
speak  of  the  place  in  all 
America     which     most 
people  in  England,  per- 
haps,  think    of    as   the 
very  antithesis  of  rom- 
ance—  I    mean    Pitts- 
burg.   It  is  called  'hell 
with  the  lid  off,'  and  I 
don't    say   it    does   not 
merit  that  term  of  en- 
dearment; but  to  stand 
on   the    big   bluff   over 
against  the  city  and  look- 
down  upon  the   conflu- 
ence of    the   Allegheny 
and    the    Monongahela 
(most       beautiful       of 
words!)  is  to  experience 
a  strange  and  complex 
emotion.     For  the  two 
rivers '  (each  as  great  as 
the  Rhine  or  the  Rhone) 
unite  to  form  the  mag- 
nificent Ohio.     And  the 
Ohio  rolls  on  into   the 
still     mightier     Missis- 
sippi;   and  down  these 
gigantic  waterways  the 
first  French  adventun 
paddled     thousands    of 
leagues      through      the 
boundless    sinister    wil- 
derness;     and     Martin 
Chuzzlewit     and     M'arl: 
Tapley  sought  the  city 
of    Eden;    and    Huckle- 
berry Finn  and  Jim  went 
drifting      through      an 
Odyssey,   which    I,    for 
one,   believe    to    be   as 
surely  immortal  as  any 
story  in  this  world.     A 
few  miles   up   the   Mo- 
nongahela    is    the    spot 
where     General     Brad- 
dock,  with  George  Wash- 
ington and  George  War- 
rington in  his  train,  fell 
into  the  fatal    ambush. 
And  there,  at  the  very 
tip  of  the  tongue  of  land 
between  the  two  rivers, 
nestling  in  the  shadow  of  the  sky-scrapers  like  a  beehive  under  St. 
Peter's,  is  the  little  octagonal  blockhouse  pierced  for  musketry, 
which  was  once  Fort  Duquesne,  and  after  thai  Fort  Pitt,  and 
from    which    the    city    takes    its    name.     Of    the    titanic,    lurid 
picturesqueness  of  the  scene  I  shall  not  attempt   to  speak.     I 
have  merely  tried  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  historic  and  literarv 
associations  which  cluster  around  the  spot  itself,  and  the  vast 
river  system  to  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  the  northeastern  gateway." 

Mr.  Archer  admonishes  his  countrymen  to  realize  the  enormous 
advantage  they  possess  in  the  "community  of  language,  of 
historical  and  intellectual  traditions,  and  of  political  and  moral 
ideals,  with  this  nation  of  marvelous  achievements  and  still 
more  marvelous  potentialities." 
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HEALTH  EXHIBIT  USED  BY  DR.   PETER  IN  HIS  NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  IN  CHINA. 

Among  them  is  a  dial  which  counts  the  number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  the  world,  one  every   eight  seconds.       Another  is  a  bell  that 


tolls  the  deaths  in  China  from  consumption,  one  every  37  seconds. 


PUTTING   CHINA'S   QUACK  DOCTORS  TO  FLIGHT 


CHINA'S  HEALTH  COXSCIENCE  has  been  dormant  so 
many  years  that  extraordinary  measures  are  needed  to 
awaken  it.  This  is  a  work  that  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter  is 
doing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  to  him  it  looks 
better  than  landing  money  with  American  bankers  to  build 
railroads  in  China,  or  buying  and  selling  goods  in  Chinese 
treaty  ports  along  with  American  merchants.  For  two  thousand 
years  the  chief  sources  of  information  for  China  on  matters  of 
health  have  been  the  quacks  with  horn  spectacles;  now  the 
people,  from  mandarins  dowm  to  coolies,  hear  the  news  gladly. 
The  Council  on  Public  Health  represents  the  China  Medical 
Missionary  Association,  the  National  Medical  Association  of 
China,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  health 
crusader  that  heads  this  organization  is  Dr.  W.  W.  Peter,  who 
tells  the  people  throughout  the  Middle  Kingdom  "how  flies  kill 
people,  how  filth  in  houses  and  streets  is  as  dangerous  as  poison, 
how  the  'coughing  sickness'  (tuberculosis)  can  be  avoided, 
relieved,  and  controlled,  how  plague  can  be  prevented,  and  other 
vitally  interesting  things  about  public  and  private  health." 
The  means  employed  to  scare  China  into  health  are  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Charles  M.  Steele,  in  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York), 
who  tells  how  Dr.  Peter  has  conducted  "health  campaigns"  in 
fifteen  of  the  leading  cities  of  China  in  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

Between  175,000  and  200,000  people  have  attended  the 
tings  and  se<  □  the  exhibits.  Officials  have  become  deeply 
inter<  gted  in  the  work  and  are  glad  to  lend  their  influence  and 
active  support  to  it .  Leading  men  and  organizations  throughout 
the  country  are  no...  sending  to  the  Council  on  Public  Health 
iriVl  to  conducl  campaigns  in  their  cities  and  towns.    In 

ing,    where    18,000  people  attended   forty-six   meetings   last 
May,  there  was  a  Public   Health  Campaign  Committee  organ- 


ized under  the  auspicos  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  At  one 
of  the  Nanking  meetings  for  women,  the  governor's  wife,  Mrs. 
Feng  Kuo  Chang,  spoke  for  half  an  horn-.  It  is  an  unprecedented 
tiling  in  China  for  a  woman  to  address  a  public  meeting. 

"During  the  health  campaign  meetings  are  held  daily  for  a 
week.  Admission  is  by  ticket,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
police  or  through  some  other  agency  for  distribution.  Every 
morning  and  afternoon  the  people  are  invited  to  inspect  an 
elaborate  health  exhibit,  prepared  by  the  lecture  department 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  set  up  in  some 
large  building.  This  health  exhibit  covers  680  linear  feet  of  wall 
space— an  eighth  of  a  mile.  There  are  about  fifty  sections, 
including  placards,  signs,  diagrams,  pictures,  and  mechanical 
devices.  The  mechanical  devices  used  are  exceedingly  ingenious 
and  effective.  One  of  them  is  a  model  of  a  Chinese  house. 
Out  of  it  comes  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  walks  across  his  front 
yard  and  then  falls  into  a  coffin,  whose  lids  open  to  receive  him. 
The  lids  then  close  and  the  coffin  disappears  below  the  ground. 
This  happens  every  eight  seconds.  Placards  in  Chinese  and 
English  explain  that  some  one  in  the  world  dies  of  tuberculosis 
every  eight  seconds,  and  point  the  moral,  'You  can  help  slop 
this  unnecessary  procession  to  the  grave.'  This  is  a  now  idea. 
The  Chinese,  reading  the  placard,  ask  'How?'  and  the  instructor 
explains. 

"Another  mechanical  exhibit  consists  of  a  bell  which  rings 
every  thirty-seven  seconds.  A  sign  announces  that  every  time 
this  bell  rings  some  one  has  died  from  tuberculosis  in  China. 
Still  another  and  very  startling  mechanical  display  consists  of  a 
dial  with  a  revolving  hand  pointing  to  numbers  around  the 
circumference.  A  bright  light  is  fixt  right  over  the  dial,  and  the 
placard  reads:  'This  counter  was  started  when  the  conference 
opened,  and  has  been  counting  the  number  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  in  the  world  ever  since' 

"After  seeing  the  health  exhibit,  which  always  attracts  great 
interest,  the  people  are  invited  into  a  largo  auditorium  to  hear 
and  see  a  demonstrated  lecture  on  'Some  Relations  between 
National  Health  and  National  Strength.'     In  tho  demonstration 
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human  subjects  are  used,  students  acting  parts  to  illustrate 
the  points  under  discussion.  Electrical  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances are  also  freely  used." 

Dr.  Peter  says  that  mentioning  "National  Strength"  in  the 
title  and  discussing  it  in  the  lecture  always  wins  immediate 
attention.     National  strength,  he  says,  is  a  thought  that  appeals 
to  the  Chinese.     They  know 
they  are  a  weak  nation  among 
the  Powers  of  the  world,  and 
they  are  eager  to  learn  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  bring 
them  from  a  position  of  Aveak- 
ness  to  ono  of  strength. 

"One  day  of  the  week's 
campaign  is  reserved  for  wo- 
men. On  this  day  the  health 
exhibit  is  explained  as  usual, 
but  the  lecture  is  entirely 
different. 

"The  subject  is  'The  Care 
of  Your  Baby.'  This  lecture 
is  demonstrated  also.  A  real 
baby  on  the  platform  with 
different  kinds  of  clothes,  a 
bath-tub,  various  kinds  of 
foods,  appliances  for  artificial 
feeding,  nurses,  and  —  more 
important  than  all  —  the 
mother  of  the  baby  herself, 
make  the  lecture  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  seem  only  thirty 
minutes  long.  The  'baby 
lecture '  is  generally  delivered 
by  some  local  woman  doctor, 
and  has  often  assumed  the 
form  of  a  real  play. 

' '  In  the  evening  the  exhibit 
and  lectures  just  described 
give  way  to  stereopticon  talks 
on  such  subjects  as  these: 
'  Sanitation  of  a  Chinese  City,' 
'Flies  Kill  People,'  'Tubercu- 
losis,' 'Infectious  Diseases.' 
These  lectures  are  delivered 
both  by  Dr.  Peter  and  by 
local  physicians,  native  or 
foreign,  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  America  or  Europe. 

So_  great  are  the  crowds  for  the  evening  meetings  that  generally 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  three  or  four  extra  halls  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  and  hold  several  meetings  at  the  same  hour." 

The  tangible  results  have  been  very  considerable.  These 
have  been  recognized  by  an  American  firm  of  patent-medicine 
venders  who  issued  a  pamphlet  on  "Hygiene  and  Sanitation," 
and  ended  by  informing  the  readers  that  the  way  to  secure 
them  was  by  buying  Dr.  So-and-so's  pills  in  large  quantities. 
But  material  results  are: 

"In  Hangchow,  the  campaign  paved  the  way  for  a  smallpox 
vaccination  crusade.  In  Kaifeng,  where  the  meetings  were  held 
in  a  large  theater  turned  over  to  the  committee,  a  Public  Health 
Society  was  formed,  having  as  its  leaders  the  eight  Government 
physicians,  who  had  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  health  of 
many  thousands  of  soldiers.  In  another  city,  the  campaign 
was  followed  by  a  i,' clean-up  week.'  In  Chang-Sha,  Hunan 
Province,  where  thirty-six  meetings  Avcre  attended  by  30.000 
people,  the  results  of  the  campaign  are  now  taking  form  in  a 
$20,000  hospital  for  tuberculosis  and  contagious  diseases, 
erected  by  public  subscription. 

"At  Hangchow,  in  the  gloomy  halls  of  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
about  three  hundred  Buddhist,  monks,  some  of  them  already 
sufferers  from  the  dread  'coughing  sickness,-  listened  to  a  lantern- 
slide  talk  and  heard  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  the  teachings 
of  modern  science  and  the  uses  of  air,  light,  soap,  and  water. 

"At  Weihuei,  Hunan  Province,  an  amusing  incident  occurred 
during  the  campaign.  Following  the  lecture,  in  which  the  dangers 
of  the  fly  had  been  emphasized,  some  Chinese  ladies  were  being 
shown  the  health  exhibit,    One  of  the  pic  tines  showed  a  common 


house-fly  magnified  many  times.  On  seeing  it,  one  of  the  ladies 
exclaimed,  'Is  that  the  kind  of  flies  they  have  over  in  America.' 
No  wonder  Dr.  Peter  talks  about  the  danger.  If  we  had  such 
big  flies  here  in  China,  we  would  have  to  be  careful  of  them,  too.' " 

Dr.  Peter  wrote  to  the  author  a  letter  in  which  he  exprest 
the  hope  that  some  day  "public  health  education  in  China  will 

be  as  attractive  to  Chinese 

and  foreigners  as  Dr.  Gren- 
fell's  work  in  Labrador  is  to 
all  reading  people  at  the 
present  time."  "We  are 
now  in  the  first  stage  of  a 
pouring-in  process,"  he  says. 
"China  is  just  acquiring  a 
stomach  for  these  so-called 
Western  ideas." 
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THE  WORLD'S  DEATH-WALK  EXHIBIT. 
Every  eight  seconds  a  man  emerges  from  the  house,  crosses  the  yard, 
and  falls  into  a  coffin  that  sinks  into  the  earth.     It  makes  the  Chinese 
spectators  gasp  to  see  thus  proved  the  ravages  of  the  white  plague. 


A  CALL  TO    LABOR    TO 
FIGHT   THE    SALOON— An 

antisaloon  fellowship  among 
workingmen  is  in  process  of 
organization,  the  chief  agent 
being  the  well-known  social 
worker,  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle. 
Members  of  labor  bodies  of 
every  name  are  called  to  rally 
to  the  standard,  for  it  is  found 
that  the  power  of  the  saloon 
has  fixt  itself  most  firmly 
there.  "Any  movement  of 
this  sort,"  says  The  Watch- 
man-Examiner (New  York), 
"must  surely  commend  itself 
to  the  judgment  and  the 
sympathy  of  many  labor- 
unionists — who  have  looked 
with  apprehension  upon  the 
present  trend  of  tilings."  The 
reasons,  both  biological  and 
practical,  are  thus  set  forth: 


"If  any  man  on  earth  has 
reason  to  fear  and  hate  the  saloon  it  is  the  man  usually  called 
the  laboring  man — the  man  whose  skill  of  hand  or  strength  of 
arm  must  win  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  for  those  dependent 
upon  him  for  support.  The  margin  between  a  comfortable 
subsistence  and  actual  want  is  with  him  so  narrow  that  he  must 
be  careful  lest,  by  impairing  the  quality  or  lessening  the  quautity 
of  his  work  output,  it  be  lost  entirely,  and  his  family  be  brought, 
to  suffering.  Least  of  all  men  can  the  laboring  man  afford  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  saloon,  and  yet,  most  of  all  men 
is  he  made  subject  to  its  temptations,  and  likely  to  be  enthralled 
by  its  power.  The  liquor  interests  have  always  made,  and  are 
always  making,  strenuous  and  persistent  efforts  to  draw  the 
laboring  classes  into  their  toils,  Avith  a  success  that  is  all  too 
great.  Organized  labor  has  been  the  object  of  special  attack, 
and  Avhile  the  liquor  question  has  thus  far  been  barred  from  the 
conA'entions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  according  to 
a  statement  recently  made  by  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle.  social-  and 
reform-Avorker,  liquor  men  now  practically  control  eAery  central 
labor  union  in  America. 

"If  this  statement  is  true,  and  Mr.  Stelzle  is  a  man  used  to 
handling  figures  and  compiling  statistics,  and  is  not  accustomed 
to  speaking  Avithout  authority,  it  reveals  a  terrible  condition  of 
affairs.  There  is  nothing  in  such  a  situation  on  which  to  base 
any  prophecies  of  peace  between  capital  and  labor,  growing  out 
of  a  better  understanding  of  each  by  the  other.  This  is  the  Aery 
last  thing  that  the  saloon  Avants.  the  one  thing  that  it  can  not 
afford  to  permit.  It  thrives  on  troubles.  It  fattens  on  fightings. 
It  grows  rich  on  riotings.  With  the  saloon  as  the  determining 
factor  in  the  workinguian's  side  of  the  industrial  problem,  there 
is  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  increased  misunderstandings, 
multiplied  disturbances,  bitter  hatreds,  and  revolution." 
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AMERICA   TO   WATCH   OVER   ISRAEL 

A  MERICA  AS  A  SUZERAIN  POWER  over  Palestine  is 
/-\  one  of  the  prospective  results  of  Armageddon.  The 
-*~  entrance  of  America  into  the  struggle,  therefore,  would 
mean  much  to  the  Jews,  for,  as  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood  points 
out,  "it  influences  their  prospects  in  more  than  one  country  and 
changes  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  in  Palestine  itself."  They 
are  not  seeking  for  themselves  a  separate  and  sovereign  nation. 
"What  they  need  is  a  land  in  which  their  people  can  live  and  be 
free  to  carry  out  the  development  of  the  customs,  language,  and 
institutions  of  the  Hebrew  race,  so  that,  as  the  Jews  in  other 
countries  become  more  closely  adapted  to  the  lands  in  which  they 
live,  they  will  not  feel  that  they  are  sacrificing  the  identity  of 
their  race."  In  addition  to  this  they  desire  "a  home,  a  center  for 
Jewish  interests,  a  clearing-house  for  the  needs  and  achievements 
of  the  Jews  everywhere,  that,  after  three  thousand  years  of  dis- 
persal, they  may  have  the  standing  among  other  people  that 
comes  from  a  separate  national  identity.  Absolute  independence 
they  have  never  wished,  feeling  that  indeed  it  would  be  danger- 
ous, but  rather  they  seek  a  practical  independence  under  the 
protection  of  a  strong  Power." 

England,  which  looked  upon  herself  as  the  probable  Power  to 
effect  these  ends  for  the  Jews,  now  discusses  transferring  the  duty 
to  this  country.  She  sees  that  she  would  thus  do  away  with  any 
possible  disagreement  with  France  over  the  disposal  of  the 
vilayet  of  Syria,  and  also  remove  a  cause  of  disagreement  with 
Turkey.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Hapgood  writes 
from  England  on  this  theme  a  letter  that  is  quoted  extensively  in 
Jewish  papers.  England's  problem  with  the  Turk  is  put  in  this 
way: 

"Only  after  a  complete  defeat  would  the  Turk  consent  to  sur- 
rendering Palestine  to  the  protection  of  a  Power  which  has  been 
his  enemy  in  the  present  crisis.  The  Turk  has  been  on  the  whole 
a  good  friend  of  the  Jews.  He  has  no  such  prejudice  against 
them  as  exists  in  Christian  countries.  His  lack  of  interest  in 
industry  and  education  has  given  the  Jews  a  chance  to  work  out 
their  business  institutions  and  their  national  schools,  two  of  the 
principal  aims  in  Zionism.  But  the  reasons  are  more  profound 
than  that.  The  Turk  is  accustomed  to  nations  within  nations. 
The  government  of  an  Oriental  is  not  founded  on  the  same 
ground-plan  as  that  of  a  Western  Power.  As  long  as  subordinate 
people  keep  the  peace  and  pay  prompt  tribute,  they  are  left 
alone  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  The  Turkish  idea  of  law 
and  order  does  not  depend  upon  localities,  but  upon  groups  of 
people,  different  laws  being  applied  to  different  nationalities 
living  in  the  same  place.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  British  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  Orientals  is  that  she  has  learned  this  lesson. 
When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Jews  were  given  their  -choice  of 
becoming  citizens  or  leaving  peacefully.  As  to  be  let  alone  is 
what  the  Jews  wanted,  the  Turks  have  on  the  whole  treated  them 
remarkably  well.  It  will  be  far  better  for  the  Jews  already  in 
Palestine  if  the  transfer  from  Turkish  rule  can  be  made  to  a 
neutral  nation,  or  at  least  one  not  too  directly  connected  with  the 
campaign  in  the  East.  The  protection  of  Germany  is  opposed  by 
the  Jews  themselves  because  of  her  tendency  to  impress  her 
institutions,  especially  trade  and  education,  upon  those  under 
her  control.  And  a  German  protectorate  over  Palestine  would 
strengthen  the  control  of  the  Corridor  so  dreaded  by  the  Allies. 

"If  the  new  Jewish  state  could  be  made  to  include  Meso- 
potamia it  would  be  a  great  protection  to  British  interests. 
It  would  serve  as  a  buffer  state  between  the  Bagdad  Railway 
and  the  Suez  Canal.  Germany,  Russia,  or  any  country  bent  on 
aggrandizement  would  hesitate  to  force  America  into  a  future 
war  by  crossing  a  country  under  her  nominal  control. 

"  Mesopotamia  fringes  the  western  frontier  of  Persia  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  thereby  controlling  the  whole  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway  line  and  protecting  India.  England  has  a  close 
interesl  in  that  part  of  Syria  lying  south  of  Damascus,  since  con- 
i  rol  of  t  hat  region  i  -  necessary  to  protect  the  Suez  Canal.  France 
a  traditional  interest  in  northern  Syria.  Milyukov,  the 
Russian  liberal  leader,  has  recently  declared  that  France  has 
to  Ccele-syria.  He  also  stated  that  the  future  of 
Palestine  lay  either  in  French  control  or  in  an  international 
agreement.  He  said  thai  England's  share  of  the  Near  East  after 
the  war  would  be  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Mesopotamia,  basing  part 


of  this  contention  on  the  premise  that  it  is  England's  influence 
which  has  supported  the  recent  nationalistic  movement  which 
has  arisen  among  the  Arabs.  The  Russians,  however,  like  others, 
probably  exaggerate  the  various  little  nationalistic  movements 
that  have  broken  out  since  the  war  began  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Italian  imperialists  are  interested  in  that  part  of 
Asia  Minor  which  lies  north  of  Adalia  in  the  direction  of  Smyrna. 
The  Turks  are  thus  reduced  to  their  ethnological  frontiers." 

In  the  event  of  a  Jewish  state,  the  holy  places  of  Palestine  would 
not  be  included,  but  would  be  placed  under  international  or 
American  control.  The  Holy  Sepulcher  and  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  would  be  such  places.     For — 

"Palestine  is  the  Holy  Land  to  all  people,  to  Christians  and 
Moslems,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Whatever  is  done, 
there  must  be  a  setting  aside  of  all  places  holy  to  others.  The 
Russians  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  the  Crusades 
were  fought  for  it.  Jerusalem  stands  second  to  Mekka  in  the 
Moslem  mind.  But  the  Oriental  recognizes  extra-territorial 
rights,  governments  within  governments,  and  the  Jew  is  es- 
sentially Oriental  in  temperament.  He  is  the  natural  link  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West,  interpreting  one  to  the  other  and 
protecting  the  sacred  places  of  all." 

The  future  of  the  Jews  in  countries  where  they  are  now  per- 
secuted is  one  of  the  tough  problems  to  be  confronted,  as  "feeling 
on  all  national  questions  is  harder  than  when  the  war  began." 
We  read: 

"The  position  of  the  Jews  in  all  countries  of  the  world  will  be 
improved  if  America  can  be  brought  to  accept  a  protectorate  over 
Palestine.  America  is  better  situated  to  conduct  diplomatic 
negotiations  for  a  Jewish  commonwealth  than  any  other  Power, 
because  we  are  not  the  rivals  of  any  other  Power  in  the  Near 
East.  That  is  why  our  Government  has  been  able  to  overcome  so 
many  Oriental  diplomatic  difficulties  during  the  war.  .  .  .  The 
Jews  have  no  desire  for  too  much  state  power,  as  they  see  only 
danger  in  it,  but  they  wish  freedom  to  develop." 


"INFIDEL  MISSIONS"  NOT  SO  POTENT— The  "campaign 
for  the  destruction  of  Christianity"  described  here  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  a  quotation  from  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
is  not  so  extensive  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  the  editor  of 
The  Truth  Seeker  (New  York)  is  "sorry  to  say."  This  leading 
journalistic  representative  of  the  Freethought  movement 
points  out  a  few  inaccuracies  and  exaggerations  which  he  dis- 
covered in  the  facts  collected  by  Mr.  John  N.  Wolf  and  reported 
by  The  Missionary  Review.  He  remarks  for  one  thing  that 
while  "our  methods  may  be  crude,"  they  "do  not  include  such 
impoliteness  as  calling  Thomas  Paine  'Tom.'"  Then  the 
Sunday-schools  where  boys  and  girls  "are  taught  that  the  Bible 
is  not  true"  are  presumably,  according  to  The  Truth  Seeker, 
"Socialist  or  those  of  the  Ferrer  Association,  where  religion  is 
generally  ignored."  After  paying  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Wolf  for 
"stating  the  facts  as  he  sees  them,  and  for  saying  how  they  are 
to  be  met  without  prescribing  arrest  and  imprisonment,  or 
even  the  'closed  fist'  for  the  Freethought  advocates,"  this 
writer  goes  on  to  cite  one  reason  for  the  comparative  ineffective- 
ness of  "infidel  missions": 

"All  the  Freethought  work  is  carried  on  under  duress.  In  the 
week  ending  February  17  four  street  speakers  wero  arrested  or 
summoned  to  court,  and  the  following  week  opened  with  the 
arrest  of  a  birth-control  advocate  who  had  ventured  to  bring 
the  attitude  of  the  Catholic  Church  under  criticism 

"The  treatment  the  Freethought  speakers  are  getting  just 
now  amounts  to  police  persecution 

"Some  day  this  whole  matter  will  havo  to  be  cleared  up,  and 
some  sort  of  decision  reached  as  to  whether  Freethinkers  and 
other  idealists  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  same  rights  on  the 
street  that  are  enjoyed  by  all  their  opponents. 

"Meanwhile  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  handicap  imposed 
by  the  authorities  the  activities  of  the  Infidels  are  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  The  Missionary  Review  and  Mr.  Wolf  would  have 
their  readers  believe.  The  writers  have  exaggerated  the  facts, 
we  suspect,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  faithful  to  loosen 
up  and  contribute  more  liberally  to  the  missionary  fund." 
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105-inch  wheelbase 
Standard  Tread 


The  Modern,  Light, 
Low  -  Hung  Electric 

The  Milburn,  because  it  is  light  and  low— and 
an  electric,  is  the  easiest  car  in  the  world  to  handle 
and  control— the  least  expensive  to  operate. 

Its  success  is  so  pronounced  and  so  long  con- 
tinued as  to  establish  its  absolute  leadership  beyond 
question. 


Established  1848 


Send  for  beautiful  new  catalog 

THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 


AUTOMOBILE    DIVISION 


Flic  Milburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity 
four  passengers — a  beauty — $ioosf.  o.  b.  Toledo 


The  Milburn  Clmrgcr  sokes  the  home  charg, 
problem — inexpensively — ejfieiently 


Toledo,  Ohio 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


THE  notable  dramatic  poem  to  which 
we  give  the  place  of  honor  this  week 
is  taken  from  an  interesting  group  in  the 
February  Bookman.  Under  the  title,  "The 
Masque  of  Poets,"  The  Bookman  is  printing 
month  by  month  contributions  by  certain 
American  poets,  among  whom  are  named 
Amy  Lowell,  Josephine  Preston  Peabody, 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Bliss  Carman, 
Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  Harriet  Monroe, 
and  George  Sterling.  The  contributions 
are  published  anonymously,  and  readers 
are  invited  to  write  the  editor  of  The 
Bookman  their  guesses  as  to  the  authorship 
of  them.  "The  Return  of  Jeanne  d'Arc" 
would  do  honor  to  any  American  poet  of  our 
day.  It  is  imaginative  and  strong  and  well 
constructed.  It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to 
keep  the  other-  poems  in  the  Bookman'* 
series  up  to  the  standard  set  by  this 
contribution. 

THE  RETURN  OF  JEANNE  D'ARC 

Jeanne  d'Arc 
"Why  do  the  vales  of  Paradise 
Turn  very  France  before  my  eyes, 
With  linked  rivers,  chain  on  chain, 
Cool  Meuse  and  amber-sandaled  Aisne, 
Angelic  Oise  serenely  fleet, 
And  wayward  Rhone  on  winged  feet? 
There  gleams  the  Loire  through  lace  of  trees, 
Shod  as  of  old  with  silences. 
And  there  with  Paris  at  its  breast , 
The  white  Seine  lies  along  the  west, 
How  wistful! 

Nay,  my  serious  Seine, 
Will  nothing  make  thee  smile  again? 
Has  any  gargoyle  peering  down 
From  Notre  Dame  with  hostile  frown 
Invaded  thy  still  dreams  at  night? 
Dost  thou  lament  the  lost  delight 
Of  years  long  gone? 

I  wonder  why- 
Proud  Paris  veils  her  from  the  sky 
In  twilight  vesture  like  a  nun? 
I  wonder,  what  has  heaven  done? 
The  lights  are  dead,  the  land  is  gray. 
Like  ghosts  the  pale  roads  drift  away 
Into  the  North!     Oh,  I  would  see 
What  years  have  wrought  in  Domremy, 
And  how  gre;ii   Reims  above  the  town 
Lifts  praying  hands!     I  must  go  down 
Among  my  people,  I  must  know 
What  makes  my  heart  remember  so, 
And  \\h>   the  voices  cry  so  near. 
The  human  voices  that  I  hear! 

The  Men  of  Prance 

Now  Mary  lend  thee  nut  of  heat 
For  rb<ir  defense  of  rivers  Si 
And  shattered  gateways  of  the  Northl 
Angel  of  France,  oh,  lead  us  forth! 

Jeanne  d'Ajrc 
They  are  invaded!     They  have  need 
Of  my  heart's  faith!     Yea,  I  will  lead, 
Bui  can  they  follow  when  I  go 
Unseen  and  vague  as  winds  thai   blow? 
Yet  shepherd  winds  control  the  day, 
To  make  the  poplars  lean  one  way, 
To  ruffle  rivers  into  gold, 
Herd  home  the  clouds  into  far  fold, 
And  tirelessly  evoke  the  shy 
"tt  ild  iris  latent  in  the  sky! 
Can  my  wing'd  spirit  so  persuade 
Their  hearts  to  follow  unafraid? 

The  Men  of  France 
Now  Michael  gird  thee  with  his  sword, 
'I  >i  ttirusl  aside  the  alien  horde, 
To  bend  and  break  and  hurl  them  forth! 
Come  thou  and  lead  us  to  the  North ! 

Jeanne  d'Arc 
Soldiers    my  great  gray  horse  long  gone 
To  graze  the  meadows  of  the  dawn, 
Has  thriven  on  clear  asphodel, 
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Till  you  shall  learn,  he  travels  well, 

And  victory  is  still  his  stride. 

You  see  me  not,  but  oh,  I  ride 

For  France,  and  mark  her  starry  goal, 

The  faith  and  freedom  of  the  soul! 

Do  you  but  follow  and  give  ear 

To  heavenly  voices  that  I  hear, 

Till  past  the  black  besieging  din 

And  whistling  menace  shrill  and  thin, 

Emerge  some  silvery  interval 

Of  vanished  bells  that  call  and  call. 

Forsaken  save  of  sun  and  stars, 

With  portals  blurred  by  brutal  scars 

With  towers  torn  and  windows  gone, 

'Tis  mighty  Reims  that  cries  you  on! 

Tho  heaven  and  earth  be  withering, 

Her  ruined  bells  shall  sob  and  sing: 

Tho  earth  and  heaven  be  blank  and  bare, 

You  shall  behold  her  standing  there 

With  wounded  arms  uplifted  high 

For  men  of  France  who  fight  and  die! 

The  Men  of  France 

Now  Heaven  help  thee  understand 
The  peril  come  upon  our  land: 
Now  God  forgive  our  little  worth 
And  grant  thee  memory  of  earth! 

Jeanne  d'Arc 

I  do  remember  everything 

I  had  forgotten;    how  the  king 

For  all  m\    pleading,  still  delayed. 

But  God's  own  angels  gave  me  aid. 

There  was  a  Chinon  nightingale 

That  sang  all  night,  "You  will  not  f:iil!" 

And  there  were  always  saintly  trees 

And  dim  old  flowery  villages, 

And  rain-pricked  pools  like  fretted  shields, 

And  sunny  hills,  and  mellow   fields. 

Oh,  there  was  France!     So  now  she  lies 

Appealing-sweet  before  my  eyes. 

Her  wide  flush  rivers  for  delight, 

Her  spires  and  poplars  to  invito 

The  eyes  and  thoughts   toward  Heaven! 

Men, 
I  flght  beside  you  once  again, 
A s  these  brief  centuries  ago. 
Each  man  of  you  a  man  I  know! 
In  Paradise  I   have  not   seen 
Faces  more  stedfast  and  serene, 
Let  them  not  tear  the  temple  down 
That  holds  the  soul  of  Rouen  town, 
Nor  crush  the  lilies  Amiens  wears, 
Nor  those  fair  vines  along  the  stairs 
Of  Chart  res,  where  some  hand  unknown 
Lured  leaf  and  fruit  from  silver  stone. 
This  sunward  hour  of  deepening  dawn 
Brings  glory  of  your  comrades  gone, 
And  Reims's  lost  bells  are  ringing! 

Thk  Mknt  of  France 

Hark! 
It  is  her  voice!     Jeanne  d'Arc!    Jeanne  d'Arc! 

Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Stork's  lyrical  inter- 
ludes, quoted  from  "  Sea  and  Bay"  (.John 
Lane  Company).  Its  music  is  deep  and 
strong.  The  idea  of  the  last  stanza  is 
somewhat  vague— perhaps  if  suffers  from 
too  much  condensation. 

SEA  SONG 

By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

I  have  lent  myself  to  thy  will,  O  Sea ! 

To  the  urge  of  thy  tidal  sway ; 
My  soul  to  thy  lure  of  mystery, 
My  cheek  to  thy  lashing  spray. 

For  there's  never  a  man  whoso  blood  runs 

warm 
But  would  quaff  tho  wine  of  the  brimming 
>rm. 
As  the  prodigal  lends  have  I  lent  to  thee, 
For  a  day  or  a  year  and  a  day. 

And  what  if  the  talc  bo  quickly  (old 
\nd  the  voyage  )»■  wild  and  brief; 
r  can  face  thy  fury  with  courage  bold 
And  never  a  whine  of  grief, 

Tho  peril-fanged  is  thy  grisly  track, 
The  shir)  goes  out,  that  never  comes  back, 
And  the   ailor's  whitened  bones  are  rolled 
In  tho  surge  of  tho  whitening  reef, 


l»T4H^» 


Shapes 

the  Day 

The  day  is  often  made 
"sunny"  or  "gray"  by 
the  morning  cup. 

Some  people  choose 
coffee,  and  find  there 
frequently  follows  some 
physical  annoyance  that 
casts  a  shadow  over  the 
dav.  Others  use  IN- 
STANT POSTUM  and 
find  the  day's  bright- 
ness remains  undimmed 
by  physical  discomfort. 
There's  a  good  reason. 

Instant 

POSTUM 

is  free  from  drugs  and 
other  harmful  ingredients, 
and  being  made  from  ce- 
reals, contains  only  true 
nourishment.  It  is  con- 
venient and  economical,  9 
has  delightful  flavor  and  ▲ 

k always  promotes  health. 
There's  a  Reason" s& 
^  J? 
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No  Glare— Range  500  ft. 

The  man  behind  a  pair  of  Corning  Conaphorea  can  read 
a  sign  500  feet  from  his  car,  if  it  is  held  in  the  beam  of 
light.  Notice  ample  side  light.  A  500-foot  range  means 
safety  no  matter  how  fast  you  drive. 


Pierces  Fog  and  Dust 

See  fche  car  with  Coming  Conaphores  speeding  along 
through  the  fog  at  25  miles  an  boor.  f  in  with  ordinary 
headlights  creep  along  at  10  to  15  milea  an  hour  behind 
ft  blinding  blur. 


Corning  Conaphore 

Sets  new  headlighting  standard 


MOTORISTS  have  long  felt  the 
need  for  a  scientific  headlight. 
They  want   a   headlight  with 
long  range  and  strong  side  fight,  but 


no  glare. 


States  and  cities  have  emphasized 
the. need  for  such  a  headlight  by  pass- 
ing strict  "anti-glare "laws  in  an  effort  to 
make  night  driving  safe.  During  1917, 
laws  requiring  the  use  of  a  scientific 
headlight  will  be  in  force  everywhere. 

Ordinary  Headlight  Dangerous 

The  ordinary  headlight  is  not  satisfactory. 
It  has  a  bulb  to  give  the  light  and  a  reflector 
to  reflect  the  light,  but  nothing  to  control  the 
direction  of  the  rays.  The  glass  merely  keeps 
out  dirt  and  water. 

Such  headlights  are  dangerous.  They  dazzle 
approaching  motorists  and  pedestrians.  The 
driver  has  to  dim  constantly.  Tilting  lamps 
downward  may  reduce  the  glare,  but  it  greatly 
decreases  the  range. 

Function  of  the  Conaphore 

The  headlight  problem  has  been  scientifically 
solved  by  adding  to  the  bulb  and  reflector  a 
third  part,  the  Corning  Conaphore. 

The  Corning  Conaphore  is  a  scientific  head- 


light glass  which  directs  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  bulb  and  reflector,  so  that  the  beam  will 
have  long  range,  ample  side  light,  will  not  glare 
and  will  pierce  fog  and  dust.  Tests  shown  on 
this  page  prove  the  efficiency  of  the  Corning 
Conaphore. 

Scientifically  Correct 

The  Corning  Conaphore  is  made  by  the  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  the  largest 
manufacturers  of  technical  glass  in  the  world. 
This  company  makes  practically  all  the  signal 
glass  used  on  American  railroads.  The  fact  that 
the  Corning  Conaphore  was  designed  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  Corning  Class  Works  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  it  is  scientifically  correct. 

Five  Major  Advantages 
First  Four  Exclusive 

1.  Gives  headlight  range  of  500  feet  when  a 
standard  bulb  of  21  candle  power  or  more  is 
properly  focused. 

2.  Cuts  out  all  the  glare  yet  uses  all  the  light, 
thus  complying  with  all  city  and  state 
"no-glare"  laws. 

3.  Penetrates  fog,  dust,  or  smoke,  so  you  can 
easily  drive  25  miles  an  hour  under  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

4.  Has  strong  side  light  which  illuminates  the 
roadside;  the  Noviol  Beam  makes  the  green 
stand  out  so  you  can  distinguish  bushes  and 
ditches. 


5.  Never  clogs  with  dust  or  mud  in  summer,  or 
with  ice  or  snow  in  winter,  and  is  easily  put 
on  any  car. 

Made  in  Two  Kinds  of  Glass 

Corning  Conaphores  are  made  of  clear  glass  as 
well  as  Noviol  Glass.  Clear  glass  (  <>naphores 
are  equally  efficient  in  giving  long  range  and 
eliminating  glare,  but  lack  the  added  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Xoviol  Glass  of  eliminating 
"back-glare"  and  penetrating  fog  or  dust.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  Noviol. 

Easy  to  Install 

You  will  find  the  Corning  Conaphore  easy  to  in- 
stall. Simply  take  out  the  glass  now  in  your  head- 
light and  put  the  Conaphore  in  its  place.  Sizes  are 
made  to  fit  all  cars.  In  ordering  give  name,  model 
and  year  of  your  car.  and  diamett  r  of  your  present 
headlighl  glass  All  progres>si\  r  dealers  now  sell 
Corning  Conaphores.  Put  a  pair  on  your  car  today. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 


Price 

List 

NOVIOL  GLASS                Per  Pair 

CLEAR  QLASS                 Per  Pair 

3      to   4^6  inches,  inc..    Sl-90 
5       to   6vj  inches  inc.. 
7       to    8H  inches  inc.,      3.50 
id      inches  inc.. 

aches  inc.,      6.00 

I       to    *75  inches  inc..    $0.80 

.    inches  inc.,       1.60 

inches  inc 

10       inches  inc.,      3.00 

•  •  11  H  inches  inc..      4.00 

Prices  2b  cents  more  per  pair  W«1  Mountains. 

■    inch. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

CONAPHORE  SALES  DIVISION 

Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Inc.,  Managers 

282  Madison  Avenue  New   York  Citv 


ORDINARY  HEADLIGHTS  GLARE 
The  ordinary  headlight  blinds  you  with  its  glare.    Glare  means  danger 


NO-GLARE 
Light  from  Corning  Conaphores  is  never  more  than  42  inches  above  road 
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Belts    Determine    Dividends 

In  the  quest  for  efficiency  it  is  the  obvious  that  is 
most  often  overlooked. 

This  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  efficient  transmission  of 
power  with  belts,  as  a  great  railroad  genius  made  it 
evident  in  the  efficient  transportation  of  freight. 

In  the  haste  and  hurry  of  our  national  development 
railroad  executives  long  overlooked  the  obvious  truth 
that  there  were  such  things  as  unnecessary  curves 
and  reducible  grades — -both  dividend -devouring 
wasters  of  power. 

But  the  genius  came  and  saw  the  obvious — demanded 
action — had  curves  straightened  and  grades  leveled  and 
the  stocks  of  his  railroad  rose  hundreds  of  points. 

Had  he  been  a  manufacturer,  he  would  have  attacked 
power-wasting  belts. 

For  ordinary  transmission  belts  are  profit-squandering 
wasters  of  power — long  unperceived   because  too   obvious. 

For  engine  and  machine — power-producer  and  power-user 
— depend  for  their  final  efficiency  on  the  BELT. 

The  Belt  is  the  connecting  link  in  the  prbduction  chain.  It 
determines  inevitably  the  efficiency  of  that  chain. 

That  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  belts  determine 
dividends. 

Because  executives  are  now  beginning  to  recognize  this 
obvious  connection  between  power-transmission  and  profits, 
the  use  of  Blue  Streak  Belts  is  increasing  enormously  in 
every  industry. 

They  are  built  to  conserve  power  in  transmission — and  in 
scores  of  plants  in  every  industry  the  cost  records  kept  show 
that  they  do  conserve  it 

And  they  also  give  you  longer  service  per  dollar  of  cost. 

*  *  # 

The  demands  of  safety  for  employes  as  well  as  the  need  for  conserving 
power  everywhere  recommend  the  use  of  Goodyearite.  The  durability 
and  heat-resisting  qualities  of  this  asbestos  sheet  packing  prevent  the 
dangerous  and  costly  blow-outs  chargeable  to  gaskets  of  inferior  material. 

The  Good  year  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


O  S 


YEAR 


The  shores  recede,  the  great  sails  fill. 

The  lee  rail  hisses  under, 
As  we  double  the  cape  of  Lighthouse  Hill 
Where  sea  and  harbor  sunder. 

Then  here's  to  a  season  of  glad  unrest! 
With  an   anchor   of  hope   on   the   seaman's 
breast, 
Till  I  claim  once  more  from  thy  savage  will 
A  soul  that  is  fraught  with  wonder. 


Miss  Evelyn  Underhill  is  a  student  of 
mysticism  who  writes  best  when  she  avoids 
her  favorite  subject.  In  her  ' '  Theophanies  : 
a  Book  of  Verses"  (a  "theophany"  is  "an 
appearance  of  God")  recently  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  the  poems  on  spiri- 
tual themes  are  not  convincing,  but  "Any 
Englishwoman,"  altho  it  is  a  slight  thing 
for  so  great  a  tragedy  to  inspire,  seems 
to  be  as  sincere  as  it  is  imaginative  and 
well  phrased. 

ANY  ENGLISHWOMAN 

By  Evelyn  Underhill 

England's  in  flower. 
On  every  tree  speared  canopies  unfold, 
And  sacred  beauty  crowns  the  lowliest  weeds 
Lifting  their  eager  faces  from  the  mold : 

Even  in  this  hour 
The  unrelented  pressure  of  the  spring 
Thrusts  out  new  lovely  life,  unfaltering — 

Toward  what  deeds? 
What  dreadful  blossoming? 

Ah,  the  red  spines  upon  the  curving  briar, 

They  tear  the  heart 

Great  with  desire 
And  sick  with  sleepless  pain 
For  one  that  conies  not  again. 
There's  horror  in  the  fragrance  of  the  air, 
Torment  in  this  intolerable  art. 

White  petals  on  the  pear! 

Yet,  peering  there, 
1  see  beyond  the  rapture  of  the  young  green 

And  passing  of  pale  fire 
The  glutton  Death,  who  smiles  upon  the  scene. 

Last  night  there  was  a  sudden  wind  that  blow 

My  joyful  branches  through. 
Yi-slerday  a  rich  blossom  on  the  spray, 

To-day 
All  the  sweet  promise  of  life  is  vanished  away : 
>  ea,  of  its  ardent  petals  just  a  few 
While  on  the  ground 
I  found; 
Bury  them  quick — I  must  not  see  them  decay. 

others  may  know  the  triumph  of  the  year 

And  coming  of  the  clear 
Still  days  of  autumn  to  redeem  our  grief. 
For  them  tho  colored  bough,  the  noblo  sheaf: 

But  1  shall  seo 
The  petals  that  fell  too  soon  from  the  blossoming 
tree, 

And  the  stain 
There  on  the  path,  whero  they  rest  in  the  sor- 
rowful rain. 

These  thoughtful  and  tender  lines  we 
take  from  The  Catholic  World.  The  last 
stanza  is  a  compelling  climax  to  a  poem  of 
strong  emotional  appeal.  It  is  difficult, 
in  a  poem  on  this  often-sung  theme,  to 
avoid  sentimentality  and  excess  of  emotion, 
but  Mr.  Walsh's  artistic  restraint  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead. 

QUIS  DESIDERIO 

By  Thomas  Walsh 

Dark  and  vast  are  Thine  outer  walls, 

O  King  of  Light! 
Weary  the  desert;    tho  parched  wind  crawls 

Toward  the  pools  of  night. 
Over  Thy  close  thero  is  music  stealing. 

Is  it  Thy  revel,  Lord,  or  the  calls 
of  my  childhood's  dreaming?     Is  it  tho  pealing 

Of  angel  spires,  tho  fever's  blight? 
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MBA  SURE    I 


Of  these  two  Ampico  rolls,  one  is  Brockway  s 
rendering  of  Liszt's  Liebestraum  and  the  other  is 
Ornstein's  interpretation  of  the  same  work. 

Both  rolls  are  played  and  approved  by  the  artists 
themselves.  Notice  the  difference,  both  in  the  note 
perforations  and  in  the  side  perforations  which  de- 
termine the  intensity.  Notice  also  the  difference  in 
the  tempo  of  the  first  four  measures. 

Each  is  a  thoroughly  delightful  performance  of  the 
work — as  satisfying  artistically  when  played  on  the 
Ampico  as  if  the  artist  performed  in  person. 

And  they  are  as  different  as  one  could  well  imagine. 
Brockway's  is  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
piece  while  Ornstein's  interpretation  is  new  and 
original. 

That  the  Ampico  accurately  reproduces  the  playing  of 
the  artist  has  been  proved  again  and  again  by  the 
public  "comparison  concerts"  in  which  the  Ampico 
actually  encored  the  interpretations  of  Godowsky, 
Ornstein,  Adler  and  other  celebrated  artists. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  further  information. 

The  Ampico  may  be  had  in  the  world's  oldest  and  best  pianos :  the 
Knabe  (1837),  Haines  Bros.  (1853),  Marshall  and  Wendell  (1836) 
and  the  renowned  Chickering  (1823). 

THE  AMERICAN   PIANO   COMPANY 

437  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


AMPICO  **fe^ 


MEASURE     1 
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^  Uiis  Story  has  not  been  told  before 
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What  you  dorit  know  about  chocolates 


WTien  is  a  Chocolate  Cream 
properly  fresh  ? 

THAT  seems  easy  enough 
to  answer,  doesn't  it? 
You  would  probably  say, 
"When  it's  just  been  made," 
meaning  perhaps,  "when  it 
melts  in  your  mouth,"  and 
tastes  delicious! 

Strictly  "fresh"  chocolate 
creams,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
do  not  taste  like  that  at  all. 
Ripe  chocolate  creams  do. 
Chocolates  are  like  fruits. 
Time  is  required  to  ripen  and 
to  bring  them  to  just  the  right 
condition  for  eating — to  make 
them  delicious  and  healthful. 
This  will  be  clearer  when  we 
tell  you — 

How  Chocolate  Creams 
are  made 

In  the  Lowney  factories  most 
chocolate  cream  centers  are  fash- 
ioned in  molds.  The  molds  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  are  im- 
pressed in  cornstarch.  The  cream 
is  poured  into  these  molds  and 
pieces  of  nuts  and  fruits  are 
added. 


These  centers  soon  become 
firm.  They  are  then  turned  out, 
brushed  and  cleaned  with  air  to 
remove  the  starch.  Now  they  are 
ready  for  the  dipping  table. 

The  chocolate  dipper  takes  the 
centers,  dips  them  into  warm  melt- 
ed chocolate  and  fashions  different 
styles  of  decorations  on  the  tops. 
Sometimes  the  centers  are  dipped 
by  an  ingenious  machine,known  as 
the  "Enrober,"which  flowsmelted 
chocolate  completely   over  them. 

The  '  chocolate  coat  becomes 
firm  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Now 
it  is  certainly  a  "fresh"  chocolate. 

But,  bite  into  it,  and  see  if  you 
like  this  strictly  "fresh"  chocolate! 

You  don't;  and  there's  a  very 
good  reason  why  you  don't. 

What  newly-made  Chocolate 
Creams  really  taste  like 

As  you  bite  into  this  newly- 
made  chocolate  you  get  first  a 
rather  sweet  buttery  taste.  That's 
because  the  cocoa  butter — which 
is  the  natural  vegetable  oil  of  the 
cocoa  beans — is  all  in  the  outside 
coating,  (A).  You  taste  it  un- 
blended with  cream  or  flavoring. 
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Cross  section  of  a  Chocolate  Cream 

Then  there  is  a  crusty  taste.  It's 
there  because  the  melted  cream 
hardens  slightly  where  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  starch  mold,' 
(B).  But,  as  the  center  ripens  this 
crust  entirely  disappears. 

Finally,  you  get  a  taste  all  fla- 
vor and  cream,  no  chocolate  at 
all.  It  is  as  though  you  were 
eating  chocolate  and  cream  sepa- 
rately. The  flavors  are  not  blended 
—the  chocolates  are  not  ripened. 

Nut  and  fruit  chocolates,  con- 
taining no  cream,  need  no  ripen- 
ing, but  even  chocolates  like 
nugatines,  caramels  and  taffies  are 
improved  by  ripening. 

NOW    when   most  chocolates 
are    ripened   these  natural 
changes  take  place: 

First,  the  cocoa  butter  is  even  I  v 
absorbed  through  the  hard  out- 
side coating. 

Second,  the  cream  center  gradu- 
ally ripens  and  softens.  As  it 
softens  it  completelv  absorbs  the 


.. 
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outside  crust,  and  the  soft  ripened 
cream  extends  clear  to  the  choco- 
late coating. 

Finally,  when  this  occurs,  you 
have  a  ripened  chocolate — delicious 
to  the  taste.  Its  flavors  are  per- 
fectly  blended.  The  perfect  choco- 
late  cream,  therefore,  is  not  fresh, 
but  ripe. 

How  old 

should  Chocolates  be? 

Someone  is  sure  to  ask  that 
question,  and  it  is  a  hard'one  to 
answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  choco- 
lates kept  at  the  correct  tempera- 
ture remain  in  perfect  condition 
many  months. 

The  eating  age  of  your  choco- 
lates is  not  so  much  a  question  of 
age  as  of  the  temperature  at  which 
they  have  been  kept.  In  fact,  the 
chocolate  makers'  chief  concern  is 
to  keep  chocolates  from  being  in- 
jured by  uneven  temperature. 

What  heat 

does  to  Chocolates 

The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  or 
extreme  heat  of  any  kind  will  coax 
the  cocoa  butter  to  the  surface  of 
the  coating.  When  the  coating 
cools  again  it  has  a  gray  misty  look. 

Chocolates  thus  affected  are  not 
injured  if  eaten  at  once,  but  will 
deteriorate  rapidly.   Little  air  chan- 


nels are  made  where  the  cocoa- 
butter  comes  to  the  surface.  The 
air  goes  into  the  center,  the  flavor 
escapes  and  the  center  becomes 
dry  and  tasteless.  Dampness  is 
also  very  injurious  to  chocolates. 

Protecting  Chocolates 
against  harmful 
temperatures 

It  is  for  this  reason  that 
every  modern  safeguard  is 
employed  by  The  Walter 
M.    Lowney  Company    to 

keep  their  chocolates   at  an  even 

temperature. 

Our  shipments  to  distant  points 
go  in  refrigerator  cars,  and  our 
many  distributing  centers  have 
cooled  rooms.  Then,  too,  each 
year  more  and  more  druggists  and 
candy  dealers  in  co-operation  with 
us  are  using  refrigerator  showcases. 

Distributing  Choco- 
\      lates    in   perfect 

condition  from  Bos- 
ton to  the  Philippines 

Now  you  will  more 
readily  understand 
how  it  is  possible  for 
"*"     Lowney  Chocolates, 
manufactured  in  Boston,  to  be  de- 
livered all  over  the  United  States 
just  right  to  eat. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  we  are  making  large  shipments 
of  chocolates  to  such  tropical  coun- 


tries as  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico, 
and  to  China,  a  country  \\  ith  a  very 
trying  climate. 

Another  protection 

With  all  the  Lowney  precautions 
in  packing  and  shipping,  you  have 
very  little  chance  of  getting  an 
imperfect  box.  To  protect  you 
against  such  a  mischance,  however, 
we  put  a  guarantee  slip  in  each  box 
and  authorize  our  agents  every- 
where to  make  this  guarantee  good. 


THIS  we  believe  to  be  fair 
dealing  in  Chocolates.  The 
Medal  of  Honor  package  illus- 
trated, is  a  particularly  choice  as- 
sortment to  commemorate  the  gold 
medal  won  at  the  last  exposition 
—  the  third  world  exposition,  by 
the  way,  to  give  its  unqualified  en- 
dorsement to  Lowney'sChocolates. 

The  Walter  M.  Lowno  Co. 

Makers  of  Chocolates,  Cocoa  and  Chocolate 
BOSTON       CHICAGO       MONTREAL 


Uatvneu's  (jfiocolaies 

\/IET»AI      ./  UAMAD  S  .  _..._.- . 


MEDAL  of  HONOR 
CLOUDLAND 


65*  to  *m 


FANCY-FLLL 
PLENTY-FULL 


Possibly  you  would  like  to  make  chocolates  at  home.  This  is  good  fun 
and  sometimes  the  chocolates  are  good.  We  aren't  jealous.  In  fact,  we  like  to 
have  you  try  it,  as  you  will  better  appreciate  our  efforts. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR         MAKING        CHOCOLATES      AT      HOM 


For  Making  Centers 

Chocolate  cream  centers  arc  made  of  cream,  called 
"fondant.  To  make  fondant,  use  one-quarter  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar  and  one-third  of  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  two  cups 
Of  sugar.     If  corn  syrup  is  used,  make  the  fondant  as  follows: 

One-half  cup  corn  syrup,  one-quarter  teaspoonful  cream  of 
tartar,  one-and-one-half  cups  sugar,  one-third  cup  hot  water. 

Boil  without  stirring  until  it  threads.  As  it  cools,  beat 
until  creamy.     Keep  cool  and  dry-,  until  needed. 

Flavoring  should  be  added  by  working  as  much  of  the  ex- 
ii act  as  is  desired  directly  into  the  fondant.  Mold  fondant 
by  hand  in  the  desired  shapes  and  sizes  for  dipping. 

If  fruit  r  nuts  are  used,  make  a  small  ball  bv  rolling  out 
a  little  piece  of  the  fondant;  place  the  nuts  or  "fruit  on  the 
sides,  and  press  together. 

For  Dipping  Centers 
Melt  a  portion  of  Lowney's  Home  Sweet  Chocolate*  in  a 
small  double  boiler.     Break  the  chocolate  in  small  pieces  and 


stw  while  melting.     Keep  the  chocolate  mass  hot  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil.     Do  not  add  water  to  the  chocolate. 

After  the  chocolate  is  thoroughly  melted,  allow  it  to  cool 
to  about  820  Fahrenheit  before  starting  to  dip  the  centers. 
Use  a  common  table  fork,  or  better,  shape  a  wire  similar  to 
a  button  hook  with  a  loop  end.  and  use  that. 

Drop  the  center  into  the  chocolate,  taking  care  to  immerse 
it.     Lift  out  with  the  fork,  shake  off  surplus  coating 
place  on  waxed  paper  or  oil  cloth,  by  simply  turning  the  fork. 

When  tlie  centers  .in-  dipped,  set  in  a  cool  place.  If  choc- 
olates are  placed  in  the  refrigerator,  keep  them  carefully 
covered  to  prevent  sweat 

If  you  wish  to  dip  the  chocolates  by  hand,  pour  the  melted 
chocolate  on  a  clean  molding  board,  keep  the  chocolate 
rubbed  smooth  with  the  hand,  and  dip  centers  as  above. 
using  lingers  instead  of  a  fork. 

*  Quarter  pound  cake    with  cony  of  'Ms  recipe  for  your  cook  book    mailed 
lor  lw  in  stamps—if  your  rrocer  hasn't  it  in  stock. 

The  Walter  M.  L.»    .      .' 
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TAe  ARISTOCRAT  or  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Within  your  reach?   YES! 

The  very  same  stone  that  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the 
finest  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union— a  natural  stone  so  remarkable  that  if  you  are  about  to 
build  or  are  interested  in  building,  you  should  certainly  know 
all  about  it.  The  U.  S.  Government  is  one  of  the  biggest  users 
of  this  "Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials."  Yet  it  is  even  more 
reasonable  in  price  than  artificial  materials. 

You  are  familiar  with  buildings  built  of  Indiana  Limestone,  but 
probably  do  not  know  it  by  name.  It  probably  never  occurred  to 
you  that  this  beautiful  material  is  quarried  in  such  quantities 
that  the  price  is  within  your  easy  reach. 

You  do  know  that  nothing  in  the  world  gives  the  impression 
of  dignity,  costliness,  refinement  and  beauty  like  natural  stone, 
the  genuine  handiwork  of  nature,  and  we  want  you  to  know 
about  Indiana  Limestone/The  Aristocrat  of  Building  Materials," 
to  hold  a  piece  in  your  hand,  and  to  decide  for  yourself  about 
the  new  building.  (See  FREE  OFFER  below). 

FOR  THE  NEW 

YES— of  course.  A  list  of  the  finest  Indiana 
Limestone  homes  reads  like  a  society  blue- 
book.  Indiana  Limestone  is  a  badge  of 
distinguished  taste,  whether  for  cottage  or 
mansion.  The  best  architects  use  it  also 
for  the  trimmings  of  brick  houses  and  for 
porches  even  on  wooden  houses. 

YES— for  the  very  finest  apartments  use 
Indiana  Limestone  from  sidewalk  to  roof, 
or  one  story  Limestone  and  the  rest  brick. 
Natural  Indiana  Limestone  trim,  porches 
and  doorways,  add  the  final  touch  of  ele- 
gance to  the  brick  apartment,  and  in  renting 
"class  pays  cash." 

YES— where  is  the  wonderful  product  of 
nature  more  appropriate  than  in  a  church  ? 
What  is  more  certain  to  express  the  high 
function  of  the  edifice  than  Indiana  Lime- 
stone? Let  us  send  a  sample  and  book  to 
each  of  the  committee,  pastor  or  others 
interested. 

YES— the  greatest  architects  have  used 
millions  of  cubic  feet  in  a  host  of  the 
great  buildings  in  America— for  example, 
the  Grand  Central  Terminal  (N.Y.),  and 
business,  hotel,  bank  and  public  buildings, 
great  and  small— EVERYWHERE!  By  no 
means  fail  to  investigate  Indiana  Limestone. 
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'Commercial* 

r-Bujlding? 


FREE — Handsome  paperweight  of  Indiana 

— . Limestone  showing  several  finishes 

with  a  handsomely  illustrated  interesting  booklet 

9<  jul  for  them  today. 

Indiana  Limestone  Quarrymen's  Ass'N 


P-  O.  BOX  213 


BEDFORD,  IND. 


IRELAND'S  MEN  OF  THE  WEST 
\T OU  may  not  believe  in  the  fairies  of 
*  the  Emerald  Isle,  tho  it  is  said  that 
if  you  were  born  there  you  would  scarcely 
be  a  skeptic,  but  you  must  believe  in  the 
kings  there  at  this  very  day  unless  you 
would  doubt  the  word  of  so  veracious  a 
chronicler  as  Shane  Leslie.  He  is  telling  of 
his  roamings  on  the  wild  west  coast, 
"next  parishes  to  Greenland  and  Labra- 
dor," whose  people  are  so  strikingly 
dramatized  in  the  plays  of  the  late  John 
Synge.  The  shores  are  inhabited  by  septs, 
we  read  in  Ireland  (New  York),  which  pre- 
serve a  clannish  allegiance  to  one  another, 
but  the  islands  are  ruled  by  kings.  There 
is  a  King  of  Tory  and  a  King  of  Innis- 
murray,  and  the  last  time  our  informant 
was  passing  the  latter  island  there  was  a 
war  of  succession  in  progress  as  to  whether 
i  he  crown  was  vested  in  the  Herrity 
family  or  with  the  Walters.    We  read  then: 

Be  is  a  bold  official  who  dares  claim 
taxes  or  revenue  from  these  islanders, 
and  a  lucky  priest  who  can  collect  his 
lit  lies.  These  men  can  generally  depend 
on  rough  weather  to  keep  revenue-officers 
at  a  distance.  When  one  lands,  then- 
goods  and  cattle  are  secreted  and  the 
poteen  buried  under  the  seaweed.  It  is 
little  care  to  them  whether  they  are  dis- 
franchised of  their  vote  or  not.  They  need 
a  strong  brew  of  poteen  to  keep  them 
warm  under  the  spray  of  the  ocean,  and 
no  tax  will  they  pay  any  King  of  England 
for  it.  It  is  the  sea  alone  that  demands 
and  takes  toll  of  them.  Their  lives  are 
spent  with  a  gruesome  fear  of  the  salt 
water  perpetually  upon  them.  It  is  said 
that  a  Tory  Islander  is  seldom  drowned, 
for  the  sea  has  taught  him  too  much 
caution.  The  present  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
in  whose  jurisdiction  most  of  these  island- 
ers lie,  told  me  that  the  owner  of  the  only 
saloon  on  Tory  had  recently  surrendered 
it  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his 
fellow  islanders.  However,  the  temperance 
campaign  can  not  be  said  to  be  too  popular 
on  some  of  the  other  islands.  One  of  these 
island  kings  came  to  the  mainland  and  was 
horrified  to  hear  that  "a  mad  doctor," 
as  he  called  his  bishop,  was  bent  on  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  which  to  him  was 
cheer  to  the  heart  and  raiment  to  bis  chest. 
Not  long  afterward  the  bishop  was  sailing 
past  the  island  when  his  local  majesty 
hailed  the  ship  with  "Who  comes?" 

"The  Most  Reverend  and  Illustrious 
Dr.  O'Donnell,  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe," 
was  the  answer.  "Can  he  take  a  drop?" 
was  the  next  question.  The  answer  was 
in  the  negative.  "Then  he  may  pass  on," 
was  the  royal  reply.    And  he  did. 

But  these  kings  are  no  more  immune  to 
poverty  than  other  kings  are  to  death,  for 
we  are  told  that  to  the  visitor's  eye  the 
predominant  note  is  poverty  from  Tory 
Island  to  Aran.  Men  live  precariously 
and  hardily  in  this  stern  region.  There 
are  no  railways  to  bring  coal  and  they 
rely  for  fuel  on  the  mountain-bogs,  and  all 
the  turf  gathered  has  to  be  transported 
in  woven  creels  on  donkey  -  back.  Mr. 
Leslie  goes  on  to  say: 

There  are  few  shops,  save  an  occasional 
shanty,  whose  windows  appear  to  be  visited 
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SAWS 


TOOLS 


Ask  Your  Carpenter 

He  knows  saws.  Pride  in  work 
well-done,  and  success  in  his  trade, 
demand  that  his  tools  do  their  part. 

Ask  the  gray-haired  carpenter 
whose  Disston  saws  have  built  hun- 
dreds of  homes.  Ask  the  young 
workman  whose  Disston  saws  will 
build  the  homes  of  the  future. 

The  carpenter  knows  the  joy  of  feeling  a 
perfect  saw  drive  its  way  cleanly  through  a 
piece  of  lumber.  He  knows  that  perfect  tem- 
per and  hang,  teeth  perfectly  adapted  to  their 
work  —  all  the  qualities  a  saw  should  possess 
—  are  summed  up  in  the  word  "Disston."  He 
knows  the  economy  of  buying  quality. 
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This  Old  Fashioned  Label 
TeflsllieStDiyofPamtQual^ 

Every  Word  a  Guarantee. 

m  It's  a  good  old  label,  crowded  full  of  words,  but  every  word  is  big  with  mean- 
ing.   Look  for  it  always  when  you  buy  paint.    It  stands  for  proven  quality. 


ONE 


^ 


fi& 


& 


NTES 


STAN 


°AR0 


GALLON 


M^ 
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Lucas  Tinted  Gloss  Paints  are  guaranteed  meas- 
ure. When  you  buy  a  gallon  of  Lucas  Paint 
you  get  a  gallon  —  full  measure  and  more. 
There  could  no  more  be  skimping  of  quantity 
in  Lucas  Paint  than  skimping  of  quality. 


fWTED 


jFORi/J; 


No  long,  tedious  mixing  is  necessary — Lucas 
Paint  is  guaranteed  ready  for  use.  No  individual 
could  prepare  a  paint  so  accurately  proportioned; 
so  thoroughly  ground  and  mixed;  so  carefully 
tested  for  quality  of  materials  and  uniformity 
of  shade. 


"Tint"  tells  the  story  of  Lucas  supremacy  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  colors;  of  this  com- 
pany's ability  to  produce  shades  which  no 
one  else  can  duplicate  because  of  facilities  which  no 
one  else  possesses;  and  "Gloss"  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
paint  gloss — a  further  indication  of  the  use  of  purest 
linseed  oil,  the  gloss-producing  ingredient  of  paint. 


PEARL  GRAY 


As  oil  is  the  life  of  paint,  purest  linseed  oil  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  good  paint  making. 
All  the  oil  in  Lucas  Tinted  Gloss  Paint  is  labor- 
atory tested.  The  guaranteed  oil  in  Lucas  Paint 
is  a  big  factor  in  insuring  the  lasting  quality  of 
the  finished  product. 

Your  dealer  will  be  glad  to  show  you  Lucas  color  cards; 
or  write  us  for  booklet,  "Save  Money  On  Paint"  and  X-Ray 
Demonstrator  showing  color  schemes  obtainable  with 
Lucas  Paint. 


This  is  a  guarantee  of  the  shade.  In  addition 
to  showing  the  paint  number  and  shade  name 
as  indicated  on  color  card,  the  color  chip  is 
repeated  on  the  can,  to  absolutely  insure  the 
user's  getting  the  shade  selected. 


A  name  known  for  68  years  in  the  paint  world. 
All  the  experience  of  this  long  period;  ail  the 
improvements  made  during  this  time  in  for- 
mula and  manufacture;  all  the  quality  standards  so 
long  maintained  are  represented  by  this  name— the 
final  guarantee  of  good  paint. 
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by  commercial  travelers  about  as  often  as 
leap-year.  Perhaps  this  is  a  good  thing, 
for  the  people  spin  and  make  their  own 
clothing  and  they  know  better  than  any 
manufactory  how  to  temper  it  to  meet  the 
wind.  It  takes  a  thick  coat  and  a  stout 
heart  to  stand  upon  those  outlying  rocks 
in  a  winter's  gale.  The  bread  is  also  home- 
made and  the  total  absence  of  cheap  foods 
and  patent  preserves  shows  itself  in  the 
strong  and  vital  faces  of  the  people.  They 
are  a  hardy  race,  these  "mountainy"  men, 
for  they  must  war  with  the  elements  for 
their  living.  Tho  legislation  has  made 
their  hearthstones  and  walls  secure  from 
eviction,  no  law  can  bind  the  wind  and 
the  great  gales  that  often  rip  the  straw 
roofs  from  over  their  heads.  Only  heavy 
stones  slung  with  ropes  keep  any  roof 
over  them  at  all.  "Scollops,"  they  are 
called,  and  their  proverb  runs,  "to  lay  by 

scollops  for  the  windy  day!" 

The  birds  and  animals  in  these  districts 
are  all  supposed  to  understand  Irish.  I 
have  collected  some  curious  pieces  of  bird- 
lore  among  Gaelic  speakers.  For  instance, 
the  croak  of  the  raven  has  different  mean- 
ings. When  he  sees  a  layman  approach 
he  calls  out  bacagh!  When  it  is  a  priest  he 
calls  out  gradh!  (love),  and  when  the 
wolves  are  coming  he  calls  out  warningly, 
coin!  (hounds).  The  children  say  the 
crows  understand  Irish  but  not  English, 
and  that  if  you  want  to  frighten  them 
away  from  the  corn  all  you  have  to  say  (in 
Irish,  of  course)  is,  "May  the  Pooka  catch 
the  last!"  One  delicious  interpretation 
concerns  the  barn-yard  cock.  His  cry  at 
morning  to  the  Gaelic  world  is  no  meaning- 
less cock-a-doodle-doo!  He  is  supposed  to 
announce  the  Resurrection  not  only  of  t the 
sun  but  of  Christ — "Mac  an  oiver  dan" — 
"the  Son  of  the  Virgin  is  safe!" 

They  are  a  reverent  folk  living  very 
close  to  nature.  ...  To  see  them  standing 
in  their  homespuns,  dyed  with  dyes  out 
of  the  lichens,  is  to  see  something  indige- 
nous and  racy  of  the  soil.  They  make  their 
own  boats  or  currachs  out  of  hide  fixt  to  a 
wooden  skeleton.  On  these  they  bob  over 
the  waves  that  would  submerge  heavier 
craft.  Every  now  and  again  the  news- 
paper reader  hears  of  some  daring  rescue 
from  shipwreck  carried  out  in  the  teeth  of  a 
storm  by  these  same  fishermen.  When  it  is 
added  that  they  did  the  deed  in  canoes  he 
believes  it  is  a  misprint  and  passes  on. 

They  are  a  race  who  see  no  movies  and 
read  no  comic  papers.  They  have  to  rely 
on  themselves  for  amusement,  which  is  no 
bad  thing,  either.  They  gather  on  the 
rocks  in  summer  weather  and  practise 
rowing  regattas.  At  other  times  .they 
indulge  in  the  aristocratic  sport  of  horse- 
racing.  Mounting  their  hardy  children 
on  rough -coated  garrans,  they  watch 
them  up  and  down  the  long  sandy  shore 
with  an  interest  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
sport  that  is  seldom  attained  on  a  real  race- 
track. They  follow  the  racing  as  tho  the 
reputation  of  whole  families  and  town- 
lands  depended  on  the  winner.  Tho  the 
race  is  likely  to  be  won  by  the  boy  who 
has  spin's  over  those  who  have  only  bare 
heels  to  propel  their  mounts,  there  is  a 
scrupulous  love  of  fair  play.  I  remember 
watching  a  race  in  which  five  ponies 
came  tearing  in,  but  as  each  claimed  a  foul 
over  the  one  in  front,  the  last  one  was 
adjudicated  the  winner.  As  it  is  written, 
the  last  shall  be  first. 

The  sense  of  right  and  wrong  of  these 
people,    Mr.    Leslie   tells   us,   is   primitive, 


Setting  a  Pace  for  Production 

One  idle  machine  is  costlier  than  a 
hundred  that  keep  on  working. 

The  factory  superintendent  knows  this. 
To  him  uninterrupted  production  is  vital. 

So  he  demands  equipment  that  will  obviate 
shut-downs  due  to  faulty  performance. 

He  specifies  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  for 
their  utter  dependability  year  in  and  year  out.  To 
him  every  Robbins  &  Myers  installation  is  a  veri- 
table production  guarantee. 

He  knows  that  whatever  the  size,  whether 
1/40  or  25  horsepower,  or  whatever  the  circuit — 
direct  or  alternating  current,  there  is  the  very 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  for  the  purpose. 

He  knows  that  makers  of  the  best  motor  driven  equipment' 
from  vacuum  cleaners  for  the  home  to  drill -presses  for  the 
machine  shop,  equip  their  product  with  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motors  because  of  the  high  operating  efficiency  they  insure. 

If  you  are  a  user  of  electrical  power,  a  manufacturer  of 
motor  driven  equipment  or  a  dealer,  write  for  prices  and  facts 
regarding  Robbins  &  Myers  service. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 
Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Kobbf  n$  &  M^ers  Motors 
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No 

Service 
Station 
Needed   I 
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Axle 
Not 

C'utDff 


Your  driver  will  appreciate  the  way  in  which  the  masterful  power  of  the  Ford  engine  is 
increased  by  our  method  of  Special  heavy  Bell  Sprocket  and  chain  drive. 

You  Get  More  Power  For  Gas  Used 
You  Get  Truck  Ability  Well  Over  1-Ton 

AT  A  COST  OF  10c  TO  12c  A  MILE 

This  includes  cost  of  driver  and  housing.  There  is  practically  no  up-keep  expense,  compared  to 
other  truck  costs.  You  do  not  have  to  wait  for  cutting  off  Ford  axles;  any  sue  can  bolt  the 
Truckford  on  in  a  short  time. 

We  Can  Make  Prompt  Delivery-   Even  By  Express 


Features   of  Economy 

Handles  easily  in  crowded  traffic.     Has  stand- 
ard tread  tor  country  roads.     Practically  no 
up-keep  expense.    Your  Service  Statioi 
Ford  Dealers  even,  where. 


Active  Dealers  Wanted 

We  have  an  attractive  proposition  for  a  live 
man  who  is  capable  of  handling  a  territory  and 
going  after  the  business.  The  Truckford  sells 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every  prospei  i. 
Write  for  proposition  and  territory. 


Write  for   Folder   and   state  requirements 

EASTERN  TRUCKFORD  CO.,   Inc.,    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Detroit  Service  dealers  everywhere 

Canadian  Distributors:      Canadian  Truckford  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


AUTOMATIC  IGISTITICKV 


THE   SAFETY  VALVE 


THE  BLOCK  SIGNAL         THE  AUTOMATIC  SPPINKLFR 


Dependability 

Automatic  protection  is  essential 
wherever  carelessness  or  neglect 
can  result  in  danger  or  loss. 
Boilers  have  safety  valves.  Fac- 
tories, sprinkler  systems.  Rail- 
roads, block  signals. 

And  on  the  more  modern  automobile 
the  Automatic  Switch  protects  the  bat- 
tery against  drainage  by  cutting  off  the 
flow  of  current — automatically — -when 
the  motor  stops,  should  the  driver  forget 
or  neglect  to  do  so.  No  automatic  pro- 
tective mechanism  is  any  more  depend- 
able. 

The  device  shown  above  mark*  this  switch   and 

identifies  Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition. 

This  it  "The  Device  of  Efficiency." 

Connecticut  J'l',1;.;™,;  company 

Meriden  Conn. 


based  on  the  honor  of  primitive  folk.  The 
corruptions  of  civilization  have  never 
pierced  the  "sure  shield  that  the  Gaelic 
tongue  affords  them,"  and  Gaelic  song 
and  story  help  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
their  hard  life.    We  read: 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  they  are 
accompanied  by  the  mysterious  melodies  of 
their  race,  and  at  the  last,  when  then- 
bodies  are  laid  out  for  burial,  the  keening 
is  raised  over  them  with  a  sound  that  no 
music  or  mourning  could  reproduce.  1 
remember  going  into  a  little'  cabin  near 
Cloghanealy  in  Donegal,  where  I  was 
told  the  women  of  the  house  had  a  tradi- 
tional keen  in  their  own  family.  As  a 
great  favor  this  weird  chant  was  raised 
for  me.  It  is  considered  unlucky  to  keen 
without  a  corpse,  and  I  was  haunted  for 
days  by  the  cry  I  had  heard.  It  seemed 
something  hardly  human,  something  akin 
to  the  sobbing  of  the  shipwrecked  on  the 
rocks  or  to  a  nation's  soul  crying  out 
of  the  darkness. 


WHAT    THE    PAPER- FAMINE    BRINGS 

/CARTOONISTS  have  fallen  in  love 
^-^  with  the  idea  of  a  paper -famine. 
They  have  snapt  up  the  chance  to  portray 
Algernon  sending  Mehitabel  a  love-letter 
written  on  the  bosom  of  a  dress-shirt ; 
they  picture  old  man  Moneybags  dis- 
pa Idling  a  huge  order  on  a  slab  taken  from 
I  he  facade  of  his  mansion  on  the  Avenue, 
and  there  is  more  than  humor  to  this. 
The  paper-famine  has  hit  many  publishers 
hard,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  has  risen 
superior  to  conditions,  and  brought  out  a 
newspaper  on  wood — on  shingles.  Of 
course,  as  might  bo  guessed,  the  astute 
publisher  is  a  woman,  and  we  read  in  the 
San  Antonio  Light  an  editorial  eulogy  of 
her  business  methods  and  acumen,  in 
which  it  is  noted: 

The  country,  generally,  has  been  made, 
aware  of  the  great  advance  in  the  cost  of 
white  paper,  and  of  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining it  even  at  the  higher  price,  which  is 
beyond  anything  that  any  American  now 
living  has  ever  known.  Tho  public,  how- 
ever, does  not  know  tho  expedients  to 
which  some  people  have  been  driven  be- 
cause  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  paper, 
and  the  price  which  it  brings  in  the  market. 

It  has  remained  for  the  publisher  of  The 
Cowlitz  Counti/  Advocate,  of  Castle  Rock, 
Washington,  to  really  show  what  the 
present  cost  of  white  paper  actually  means 
to  the  publisher. 

The  publisher  of  this  paper  is  a  lady, 
named  Mabel  McClane  Brown.  She  is, 
judging  by  her  paper,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  a  high  protective  tariff  on  lumber.  She 
says  that  the  present  tariff  has  driven  all 
the  lumber-trade  of  the  United  States  into 
the  hands  of  Canada,  and  that '  it  will 
remain  there  until  the  situation  is  remedied 
by  the  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law. 

She  has  found  the  price  of  lumber  so 
reduced  by  the  present  tariff,  and  the  price 
of  paper  SO  advanced  by  the  war  and  other 
causes,  that  it  has  become  cheaper  for 
her  to  get  out  her  paper  on  shingles,  and 
that  is  what  she  has  done.  It-  is  said  that 
she  used  1.00,000  shingles  in  getting  out, 
her  single  edition,  and  saved  much  money 
i  hereby. 
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An  Unusual  Advertisement — 

Addressed  to  Men  of  All  Vocations 
from  the  Master  Workman  to  the  Head  of  the  Business 


You  never  before  heard  of  a  razor  and  blade 
manufacturer  urging  you  to  buy  fewer  razor 
blades. 

You  and  all  men  who  shave  safely,  know  that 
in  order  to  get  a  smooth,  clean,  satisfactory 
shave  you  must  have  a  good  blade  holder 
(a  safety  razor),  good  blades  and  the  means  of 
keeping  those  blades  in  good  shaving  condition. 

The  Penn  Safety  Razor  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended — holding  a  blade  for 
shaving — in   simplicity,  durability,  workman- 


ship and  finish,  is  the  last  and  best  word  in 
safety  razor  construction. 

1  he  Penn  Razor  brings  the  blade  to  your  face 
at  the  correct  shaving  angle— your  arm  is  in  a 
perfectly  natural  position.  The  razor  is  easy 
to  clean,  sanitary — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

Penn  Blades  are  real  blades — laboratory  blades 
— real  pieces  of  cutlery — too  good  to  throic  a-:ra\. 
Each  Penn  Blade  ground,  honed  and  tested — 
read}'  for  shaving. 


Triple 
Silver 
Plated. 
Smootl 
Guard. 
Easy  to 
Clean. 
Hand- 
some 
Box 


Penn  Blades  are  ground  so  they  will  stand  stropping— so  they  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again,  permitting  you  to  obtain  many  comfortable 

satisfactory  shaves  from  each  blade. 

Penn  Blades  are  made  to  be  stropped,  so  we  urge  and  recommend  that  you 
strop  your  blade  each  time  before  using  it.  Every  man  who  knows  any- 
thing about  a  razor,  knows  that  the  best  razor  and  razor  blade  made  will 
give  more  clean,  pleasant  shaves  if  that  blade  is  stropped  just  before  using. 

To  assure  correct  honing  and  stropping  we  have  created  the  Penn  [J, 
Strop,   a  small,  compact  cushion  strop,   possessing    exactly 
the  right  qualities  for  keeping  good  blades  in  good  condition. 
With  this  strop  comes  a  Stropping  Handle  for  holding  the 
blade.     This  Handle  is  simple,  durable  and  yet  accu- 
rately gauged  so  that  it  will  hold  the  blade  on  the 
Honing   Strop  at  the   correct    stropping    angle. 

Satisfaction  or  Money  Back 

The  Penn  Razor,  Blades  and  Stropping  Outfit  are 
-uiaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  your  money 
back.    We  guarantee  it  to  you  and  to  the 
dealer.    If  not  satisfactory,  return   to  the 
dealer.     lie  gives  you  your  money  back 
and  we  pay  him. 


Penn  Safety  Razor.    Complete  with 
5  Blades  that  Shave.  $1.00 


A.    C.    PENN 

INCORPORATED 

100  Lafayette  St,     New  York 


Penn  Honing  Strop 
and  Handle.  SI. 00 


Double-Sided 
Abrasive  and 
Finishing. 
Cushion  Back 
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WELL   PAST   ITS   $300,000   MARK,  AND    STILL   GROWING 


IN  SPITE  OF  NATIONAL  SUSPENSE,  marking  these  re- 
cent days,  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund  has  grown  splendidly, 
has  gone  past  its  $300,000  mark,  and  promises  are  cheering 
that  its  growth  will  munificently  continue.  In  many  schools 
in  niany  towns  teachers  and  students  are  actively  and  systemat- 
ically at  work  on  behalf  of  hungry  Belgian  boys  and  girls. 

In  the  enterprising  city  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  Supt.  Martin, 
of  the  public  schools,  was  inspired  by  an  idea  that  the  20,000,000 
school  children  of  this  country  could  alone  care  for  all  needy 
Belgian  children  if  allowed  to  do  so.  He  reasoned  clearly  that 
they  could  do  this,  without  any  strain  upon  them,  under  a 
system  of  small  per  capita  weekly  contributions  well  maintained. 
The  Board  of  Education  agreed  that  the  rule  forbidding  collec- 
tions from  the  pupils  might  be  wisely  suspended  for  this  purpose. 
Zerkeghem's  300  children  were  adopted,  to  be  eared  for  by  the 
children  of  Petersburg;  and  already  they  have  remitted  $220 
on  the  pledge  of  $3,600.  Suppose  every  city  and  town  of 
America  should  follow  this  fine  example,  and  that  every  Board 
of  Education  should  suspend  its  rule  against  collections  to  assist 
in  meeting  Belgium's  awful  need.  Five  cents  a  week  from  each 
scholar  would  provide  all  the  support  for  which  Belgian  children 
appeal. 

Mrs.  Arthur  K.  Davis,  of  the  Southern  College,  at  Petersburg, 
remits  $339,  raised,  she  says,  in  the  "powder"  towns  of  City 
Point  and  Hopewell,  ten  miles  from  Petersburg,  by  the  ladies 
there,  after  "talks''  by  herself  and  readings  from  The  Literary 
Digest.  "The  ladies  went  immediately  to  work,"  one  of  them 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Davis,  "and  that  accounts  for  our  great  success." 

Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  adds  $250  to  her  contribution,  and  in 
the  letter  enclosing  it  Mr.  R.  Fransen  refers  to  "far  off  Corinto, 
on  the  Pacific,"  to  which  he  had  sent  some  appeals,  and  from 
which  place  he  had  received  a  telegram  saying  $100  had  been 
gathered  there,  through  the  kind  efforts  of  the  French  Consul. 

Under  leadership  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Douglass,  of  the  College 
faculty,  Urbana,  111.,  has  selected  the  Belgian  town  of  Muysen, 
with  575  children,  and  assumes  the  obligation  (over  $(3,000) 
to  care  for  the  children  there.  "As  teacher  of  History  and 
Civics,"  says  a  letter  from  Gilbert,  Minn.,  "I  am  inspired  by 
a  Literary  Digest  Class.  The  class  envied  those  whose  names 
were  enrolled  for  so  good  a  cause,  and  got  busy.  The  class  is 
not  very  large,  but  will  mail  yon  a  cheek  for  $00  within  the 
next  two  weeks."  And  this  letter  enclosed  $24,  obtained  in 
a  local  lodge,  "to  invest  in  two  shares  of  Belgian  Kiddies  Un- 
limited, dividends  instantaneous."  Mrs.  X.  J.  Brown,  of»Maine, 
writes  that  she  already  has  obtained  nearly  $2,500,  and  is  to 
make  it  much  more. 


SEVERAL  RELIEF  SHIPS  have  left  this  port  of  New 
York,  since  our  report  of  one  week  ago,  laden  with  Belgian 
supplies,  and  others  will  soon  follow.  Through  different 
agencies,  scattered  across  the  country,  generous  Relief  contri- 
butions are  coming  in  to  the  Relief  Commission's  American 
headquarters;  but  the  amount  required  can  be  made  up  only 
as  every  man,  every  woman,  every  boy,  and  every  girl  GIVES 
TO  HIS  OR  HER  UTTERMOST,  and  without  further  delay. 
Through  Mr.  George  W.  Feldman,  so  ably  leading  there,  the 
citizens  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  have  added  $2,000  to  their  former 
splendid  sum  of  $5,000;  upon  their  "pledge  of  $9,780  for  the 
815  children  of  Hingene,"  and  Mr.  Feldman  says:  "We  really 
expect  to  send  you  above  $10,000.  The  churches,  public 
schools,  and  citizens  generally  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
Fund."  Philadelphia,  beautifully  generous  before,  adds  another 
individual  remittance  of  $600. 

"I  am  a  poor  working  girl,"  says  the  writer  of  a  letter  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  "and  $6  is  all  I  can  squeeze  from  my 
budget  at  this  time;  but  you  can  not  know  how  gladly  I  send 
it  to  you.  It  is  my  new  spring  bonnet,  and  I  shall  wear  it  with 
greater  pleasure  and  pride  than  many  of  my  neighbors  wear 
theirs." 

An  admirable  example  for  other  towns  and  their  schools  to 
follow  has  been  set  by  Duluth,  Minn.  Writing  from  there, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Washburn,  Chairman  Industrial  Branch  A.  R.  C, 
encloses  $100,  and  says: 

"At  my  request  the  Superintendent  had  the  pathetic  story 
which  appeared  in  your  January  6  issue  put  in  the  hands  of  each 
teacher,  who  told  the  children  what  a  little  self-denial  on  their 
part  might  do.  This  contribution  comes  from  only  six  of  the 
schools.     There  will  be  more  later,  I  am  sure." 

From  the  little  town  of  Waldo,  in  Arkansas,  with  only  a  few 
hundred  population,  comes  a  remittance  of  $220.75,  contributed 
by  thirty-one  persons,  well  showing  what  small  communities 
can  do  when  some  one  of  influence  determines  that  something 
should  be  done.  In  this  case  a  noble  woman  led  out  the  be- 
nevolent impulses,  and  more  than  matched  what  others  gave. 

Southern  schools  have  been  responding  nobly.  From  "Wood- 
row  Wilson  Junior  High,"  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  comes  a  remittance 
of  $25.55,  and  the  principal,  Robert  W.  Ray,  writes  thus: 

"  The  appeal  of  The  Digest  met  a  ready  response  in  the  hearts 
of  children  of  this  school.  Some  of  them  walked  long  distances 
to  school,  in  order  to  save  the  car-fare  to  apply  to  the  Relief 
Fund.  Some  denied  themselves  of  cream  and  other  luxuries, 
while  a  few  deprived  themselves  of  the  five-cent  lunch  served 
at  the  school  in  order  to  save  the  amount  with  which  to  express 
their  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  humanity." 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  February  28  to  March  6  inclusive. 


$2,000.00— Second    B]  ution    from   the    Citi- 

zens   of    Franklin,    Pa.,    on    tln-ir    pledge    of    $9, 700.00. 
$559.00 — K.    Wallis    Armstrong    Advertising    Co.       (Pay- 
Monthly). 
$500.00- -Boston    News   Bureau    (Payable.  Monthly). 
$415.00    Gardner    Advertising    Co.     (Payab'e    Monthly). 
$414.00 — Danish    Lutheran    Immanuel    Church. 
$400.00 — Mrs.    Louis    W.    Austin. 

$398.93 — Independent   Presbyterian   Church   and   Sunday 
Schools,    Savannah,    Ga. 

$385.42— Through   the   efforts   of   Mr3.    James    I.    Taylor, 
laughters    of   the   King,    Ft.    Worth,    Texas:      St, 
Mary's  College,   $107.00;   Hiram  J.   Ellis     $56.60;    Daugh- 
ters   of    the    King,     St.    Andrew's,    $44.00;    St.     Andi 

.     $35.00;     s.     S.     Incarnation.     $27.85;     Hemphill 
Presbyterian   Church,   $24.57;  XV.    s.   Aston,  $22.50;   S.    S. 

Bishop   Alec.    C.    Garrett,    $12.00;    Mi 
Kathleen  Lawrence,   $12.00;  St    Elizabeth's  Guild,  $12.00; 
various    amounts   under   $12.00— $17.50. 
$250.00     it.    Fransen,    Bluefields,    Nicaragua. 
$242.:  ,    f,f   Henderson,    Texas. 

$240.00    Earh  War    Belief    Association;    Al- 

fred   F.     Knoepke,     I. mil    Kneepke,     Henna       I    lei 
The     Pi  tot       King     Company      (Pa;,-:  I     ithly),      Dr. 

r    S.    Hai   i         I'  i  -able   Monthly). 
$220.75—Thrr>ugh     Mrs.      J.      If.      Askew.     Waldo.     Ark..- 
Mrs.     I     ii  1100.00;   W.    M.    Fincher,    $25.00     -l- 

M.     Davis,     $15.00       l       P       Calloway,     $12.00; 
568.75. 

$220.00— Prom     the     School     Children     of     the     City     of 

burg,    Va. 
$210  82  pa 


$200.00  Each — C,  H.  Bigelow,  XV.  .T.  Funk  on  account 
$1,200    pledge,    January   and    February    Installments. 

$194.00 — Grent  Island  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday 
School,    Lock  Haven,   Pa. 

$150.00 — Mrs.    George   Wyman. 

$136.00 — Jr.  Board  W.  C.  A.  Hospital,  Jamestown, 
N.    Y. 

$130.00 — From  the  Children  of  Central  Aguirre,  Torto 
Rico. 

$125.00 — From  tho  Junior  Mothers'  Section,  Faculty 
Woman's  Club,   University   of   Minnesota. 

$120.00  Each  Mrs.  J.  L.  Roe,  Alexander  Blair,  Jr., 
Mis.  \v.  w.  Cummer,  Miss  H.  T.  Coryell,  "F.  P.  K., 
l.<s    Angeles,"    F.    A.    Bean,    Jr.,    Jennie    O'.wiii    Bruen, 

\<  <-,.-,  mous." 

$108.00 — First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

$101.00  —  The  Irvington  Parent-Teacher  Association 
>]    57. 

$100.00    Each-  Childien    of    the    Public    Schools    of   Du- 

luth,     Minn.,     "Lydentom,"     Fred     E.     Park.     Irene    L. 

i  Mi       ii     \l.    Houser,    Haywood    Nelms    and    Dr. 

Krupp,    <  has.    D     Marvin,    C.    T     Stevenson,   w.    A. 

Shaw,    Mis.    Alan    Wood,    Jr.,    2nd    payment    on    Belgian 

Pledge,    A,    W.    Wagnall 

$96.00    Each     ii.    ii.    Hedden,   J.    n.    Harris. 

$91.46     l.a'in      I    Sri,, i,, i    children    of    Fort   Fairfield, 

'.!.,  n  i 

$85.50     Fifth   Ave.    Presbyterian   Church,   Newark,  N.  J. 
$82.00    Student  i    ai  d    I  acuity,    Hamilton    College. 
$80.00— Paitoii   &    Hall    (Payable    Monthly)! 
$76.07     Students      and      Faculty,      Texas      Presbyterian 
College, 


$75.00    Each— James    Logan,    Ethel    McCullough. 

$74.39 — From  the  Citizens  of  Monroe,   Wash. 

$70.50 — Greenbrier   County,    W.    Va. 

$63. 15 — From  the  Marysville  Chanter  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Sorority. 

$63.00- -Sunday      School,      First 
Pauls    Valley,    Okla. 

$60.00    Each— A.    L.   Boyden    and 
terian   Church,  Three  Rivers,  Mich., 

$52.50— Mrs.    Otto  A.   Vogelmeier 

$51.50     Teachers    of    Hartford    High    School. 

$51.25     Senior    Form    of    Nichols    School. 

$50.00  Each — If.  T.  Derr,  James  II.  Clark,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Clark,  t>".  A.  Gunn,  Dr.  A.  II.  Goodwin,  Emma  T,  E. 
McKibben,  W.  A,  Rogers,  Citizens  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
Boston    News    Bureau.    Belle    E,    Keith,    "X.    Y.    Z.,"    J. 


Presbyterian      Church, 

Family,    First.   Presby- 
Sophye   Lowe  Young, 
and   Friends. 


J.  Daily,  Mrs.  James 
Ed.  Fricke,  Frederic 
E.   Kinloch,   Mrs. 


ny. 


of    Gardner    Ad- 


Stanley  Joyce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A 
XV.  Walker,  Aubrey  Praise,  Jr. 
Bradbury,  ituih  I,  Skinner,  2nd. 
Geo,    It.   Morris. 

$49.50-  Second     rayment.     Employees 
vcrtlsing   Co.,    St.    Louis. 

$48.00    Each— A.    Ii.    Mcscrvcy,    W.    0.    W.    Lodge,    Camp 
No.    si;,   Reserve,   N.    Mix..   L.    A.    Howard,   F.    fit,   Davis. 

$47.07— First    Presbyterian     Church,     New    Castle,    Pa. 

$44.50— Citizens    of   Lewiston,    N.    Car. 

$43.00     Employees  of   Standard   Underground   Cable  Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

$42.05     Appleby    Manor    Presbyterian     Church. 

$42.00-   Students     and     Family     of     Randolph     JIaoon 
Academj . 

$41.50    Each— Students    Physiology    Classes   E.    H.    S., 
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TRUCK  TIRES 

NOTICE  the  Firestone  Giant  Truck  Tires  under  the 
trailer  in  above  picture.  These  are  the  tires  that 
are  doin&  the  Life  work  under  difficulties  everywhere. 
In  this  case  42x12  inch  Giant  Tires  have  carried  this 
tremendous  load  through  soft,  marshy  places.  A  task 
which  dual  equipment  could  not  have  done. 

From  the  northern  forests  to  the  Mexican  border,  in 
cities  from  cuast  to  coast,  this  tire,  exclusively  Firestone, 
is  demonstrating  its  many  advantages  over  ordinary  types. 

Greater  traction,  smoother  riding,  more  protection  for 
truck  and  comfort  for  driver,  extra  wear.  Call  in  the 
Firestone  man.  He  is  unprejudiced.  He  has  a  type  of 
tire  for  every  load,  road  and  condition  of  service. 

FIRESTONE    TIRE    AND    RUBBER    COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio  .  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Whole  Family  is  Interested 


Choosing  the  bath  tub  and  lavatory  that  are  to  beautify  the 
bathroom  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  every  member  of  the 
family.  It  should  be  done  carefully;  there  should  be  the  full- 
est investigation.  'When  such  a  procedure  is  followed,  the 
choice  naturally  is  centered  upon 

KOHLER  WARE 

—always  of  one  quality— the  highest 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  hy- 
gienic designs  of  KOHLER  WARE. 
One-piece  construction  and  the  ab- 
sence of  corners  make  cleansing 
easy. 

Ask  your  plumber  to  show  you 
the  "Viceroy",  our  beautiful  one- 
piece  built-in  bath.  The  low  price 
will  interest  you. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  our  in- 
teresting book,  "KOHLER  OK 
KOHLER."     Address  Dept.  D-3. 


For  its  beauty,  as  well  as  for  its 
high  quality,  KOHLER  WARE  is 
selected  for  the  finest  homes. 

Manufacturing  economies  enable 
us  to  make  KOHLER  bath  tubs, 
lavatories  and  sinks  available  for 
moderate  priced  houses  and  apart- 
ments. 

Every  KOHLER  product  has 
our  permanent  trade-mark  in  the 
enamel.  It  is  our  guarantee  of 
quality.     Look  for  it. 


BRANCHES 
Boston  New  York 

Philadelphia 

Atlanta  Pittsburgh 

Detroit  Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Belmore  T.ai'atory 
J'late  K-145-LA 


Tfs  m  the  Kohkr  Enamel" 

KOHLER  CQ 

Founded  1873 

Kohler.Wirv.USA. 


BRANCHES 

St.  Paul  St.  Louis 

Houston 

San  Francisco 

LosAngeles  Seattle 

London 

Tin  "  I  'iceroi ."  Mate  V-14 

.i'atent  Applied  For] 


More  than  moth-  and  dust-proof 

■pXCLUDES  moths  without  use  of  str<"r_'  melling  tar  or  camphor,  which  dis- 
■*-*  color  and  injure  texture,  lustre  and  elasticity  of  furs,  but  more — an  all-round 
wardrobe  suitable  for  a  score  of  purposes.  Box-sh:iiied,  truss-construction  permits 
garments  to  hang  freely  on  racks  without  wrinkling  or  crushing'.  Closed  at  corner 
edge  with  double  slotted  metal  sealing  tube,  the 

Closgard  Folding  Wardrobe 

i    -imple.  yet  secure.       Hangs   to  wall  or  suspends  from  above.      Lasts  for  years.      Made  of 

Khaki   cloth  or  fancy  cretonne  in  any  color.     Can  be  folded  compactly  and  put  in  suitcase. 

ively  in  shops  as  dust-proof  wardrobes.    $3.50  Closgard  illustrated  loo.  inches  long. 

holds  Fur  <  0  set,  Three  Tailored  Suits,  with  spate  rit  bottom  for  folded  goods.    The 

expensive,  good  wardrobe  you  can  buy— the  best,  sure  protection  for  woolens  or  furs. 

1*1 ton  approtal;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  $z  to  $6  according  to  size.    ■ 

Closgard  Wardrobe  Co.    12"  P^;.E££  o.ec.  N  W' 


John's    Episcopal    Sunday     School, 
Ranch,    Wolf,    Wyo~  Citizens    of 
of   Etna    Union    II.    S.. 


Mont. 

Mrs.      Carrie     B. 
Indianapolis, 
Va., 


Salt     Lake     City,     St. 
Hampton,   Va. 

$40.00    Each— Eaton's 
BlissfleJd,    Mich. 

$39. 1 1— Teachers    and    Students 
Calif. 

$37.50 — St,    David's    Mission,    Meshauticut    Park,    K.    I 

$36.00  Each — Miss  Louise  and  Master  Billy  Linkins. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  St.  John,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Vans  Agnew. 
M.  E.  S.  S.,  Live  Oak,  Fla.,  Philathea  Sunday  School 
Class  First  Baptist  Church,  Bryan,  Tex.,  "A  Few  Friends 
in  Wilton.  N.  H.,"  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Wyoming. 
Iowa,  Pythian  Sisters  Lodge,  Genoa,  Neb.,  Margaret  I. 
Vaughan,  John  C.  and  Winnifred  L.  and  Gerald  H. 
Garland,  Alice  S.  Anthony,  Miss  Mar}'  L.  Cooper,  J.  D. 
Galloway,  Mother  and  Daughter,  Holy-wood,  Cal.,  B. 
Brackenbury,  Jane,   Gilbert  &  llenriette  Ellis. 

$33.25 — Ladies    of    Somerset    and    Drummond,    Md. 

$33.00 — Office  Force    (Loretlo,   Mich.)    Iron   Co. 

$32.00 — Sympathizers    in    Stevensville, 

$30.10— Fort   Worth   High   School. 

$30.00  Each— J.      Edward     Durham, 
Thompson,    Mothers'    Club,    School    No. 
Ind.,      Lawler      Sunday      School,      Hammond,      W. 
"II.    B.    M.,"    Miss   Alia   Webb. 

$29.55— Students  Woodrow  Wilson.  Jr.,  High  School, 
Tampa,    Fla. 

$28.35— Class  3,  M.   E.   Church   (South)    Sunday  School. 

$28.00  Each— ,1.  S.  Easley,  Employees  American  Art 
Works,    Coshocton,    Ohio. 

$27.15 — First  Presbyterian   Church,   Cape  Vincent,  N.   T. 

$26.33— Shelton    (Conn.)    Cong.    Sunday    School. 

$26.01 — First  Reformed  Sunday  School,  Canajoharie, 
N.    Y. 

$26.00— Christian    Standard,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

$25.50— ltible  Class,  St.  Andrews  P.  E.  Church,  Wil- 
mington,   Del. 

$25.00  Each— Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Chidwick,  W.  F.  M., 
Centurion c  Bible  Class  First  l'resby.  Ch.,  Johnstown,  Pa., 
1  'oris  1:.  Bingham,  L.  C.  Hassinger.  A.  Butterfleld,  First 
I'resbvterian  Sunday  School,  Moscow,  Idaho,  Glastonbury 
(Conn.  1  Sun  '.ay  School.  M.  Mclntyre,  Margaret  I. 
Dailey,  Edgar  Washburn,  Hy.  Theobald,  Thompson  & 
Frame,  Sophia  Miller,  Eleanor  J.  Rogers,  E.  A.  L'Ecluse 
and  Children,  T.  J.  Critchlow,  Alfred  Mason,  D.  C. 
Connor  Anil  Jas.  L.  Osborne.  S.  W.  Washington,  Mrs. 
T.  J.  O'Brien,  Fred  A.  Rakestraw,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  R. 
liightcnour,  Dr.  E.  F.  Dodds,  R.  Squiro  Jones,  W.  W. 
Silver,  Airs.  J.  C.  Chase.  J.  Kos  &  Co.,  "G.  M.  B.." 
.1.  H.  Dunbar.  American  Hoist.  &  Derrick  Co.,  Miss 
Katherine  Cooke,  Women's  Civic  Club  of  Pocatello,  Idaho, 
"A  Bdstonian,"  Miss  Eliza,  W.  Pharo,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Whitman,  L.  A.  Rowland  and  Joseph  Loriaux,  Anony- 
mous, (Car  Rockaway,  N.  Y.,  Dorothy  N.  Van  Dyne,  In 
Memoriam  M.  E.  S.,  Louisa  Pharo,  Broadway  Baptist 
Women's   Bible   class,    Paterson,   N.   J. 

$24.50 — Woman's    Club,    Winstcd,    Conn. 

$24.25 — Mrs.   T.    J.    Lanahan   and   Friends. 

$24.15— IMis.     Fred    Morgan. 

$24.00  Each— ('has.  N.  Hall,  F.  B.  Close,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C,  Carroll  White,  Pulaski  Heighls  Methodist  Sunday 
School,  Little  Hock,  Ark.,  "Mother  and  Daughter,"  A.  D. 
Slocum,  .Martha  A.  Brinlon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Husted, 
.Mrs.  G.  II.  Fondc,  Miss'y  Koe.  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Clarksburg.  W.  Va.,  Jno.  R.  McDonald,  W.  R.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  Augustine,  T.  B.  Gourley,  Florence  and 
(lark  Finnerud,  "The  Potpourri  Club,"  Nashville,  Tenn..- 
T.  II.  Wilcox.  Jr.,  Mary  H.  Ganthrop,  H.  M.  Remy, 
Harrietts  and  .Mary  Lewis,  Pupils  of  Gardner  School,  J. 
It.  Agnew,  Jr.,  Children's  Dept.,  Seattle  Public  Library. 
Gilbert  Local  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias,  C.  W.  Sexton, 
Hester  Whit*  and  Edson  While.  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
('audio,  Vancouver  Friends,  Gregory  Jcnnison  &  Co., 
South  Atlantic  Supply  Assn.,  Savannah,  ('has.  G.  Black- 
burn. A.  E.  MeColny,  1).  E.  linger,  Pierian  Club,  Lam- 
passas,  Tex.,  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Grace  Re- 
formed Church,  Columbiana,  Ohio,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Tidd,  C. 
E.  McLean.  Merlon  (Pa.)  Junior  League,  George  E. 
Beam,  Alfred  Cochran,  Irma  and  Clinton  Fickct.  and 
various   Anonymous   items. 

$23.39— Sacrilicc    Box,    Seabreeze,    Fla. 

$23.36 — Young    People's    Societies,    Canton,    Mo. 

$23.20 — Women's  Missionary  Society  (Roebuck,  S.  C.) 
Baptist  Church. 

$22.50  Each — The  King's  Daughters,  Lost  Creek.  Pres- 
byterian Church  Sunday  School,  iMcAlisterville,  Pa., 
Students    and   Teachers,    Missoula    County    High   School. 

$22.49— Tlio  Episcopal  Guild  of  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd   of  Lakota,   N.   Dak. 

$22.00 — Students  of  Eugene  Business  College,  Eugeni . 
Oregon. 

$21.00— Airs.    J.    F.    Egan. 

$20.80 — .Mine    Road    Baptist    Church,     Brokenburg,     A'a. 

$20.25— w.   A.    Clark   Bible  Class,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

$20.00  Each — I'.  L  AlcClain.  Mary  and  Helen  Barber, 
A.  C.  MeClaughry,  Mr.  and  Airs.  J.  F.  Ryerson,  Kath- 
erine Doveroaux,  Agnes  If.  Newmyer,  Airs.  P.  H.  Hill, 
M.  W.  Hall,  Members  of  91st  Company  Coast  Artillery. 
Fort  Kamchamoha.  H.  T\,  Mrs.  E.  W  Given  and  H.  D. 
Given,    Dr.    and   Airs.    A.    S.    Cooley. 

$19.66— High    School,    Graham,    Va. 

$19.00 — Aniciioan  Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Indian- 
apolis,   Ind. 

$18.00  Each — Gertrude,  Betty  and  Rowena  Aldredge, 
Friends  of  tin-  Belgian  children,  Mlnertlle,  N.  Y.,  .1.  11. 
Bennett,  Sun. lav  School  class  No.  T.  Grace  U.  E.  church, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Belle  Lettres  Club,  Webb  City.  Mo., 
Nicholas  Samuelson,  Alice  Harnish  &  Friends,  1916  Class 
nl"  Black  River  Academy.  Ludlow,  Yt.,  Various  Card 
Clubs   of   Pottstcwn,   Pa. 

$17.79 — Young  Peoples'  Missionary  Society  of  Ilemins- 
nr'ay.   s.   c. 

$17.50— Office  Staff,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich, 

$16.85 — The  A'alley  Grove  Wash.  AI.  E.  Sunday  School, 
Wall. 1    Walla,    Wash. 

$16.59 — Citizens    of    Cm  ,'villo,    Mich. 

$16.00—  Edward   C.    Wiley,    Bridgewater,    N.    Y. 

$15.69 — Children  of  Irvinglon  School  57,  Indianapolis, 
Iinl. 

$15.33— Friends    in    Winnsboro,    S.    C. 

$15.10  Each — F.  M.'  Scovill,  Pupils  Hacker  Primary 
School.    Ft.    Fairfield,    Maine. 

$15.00  Each— Mrs.  L.  M.  Williams,  g.  G.  Johnson, 
T.     E.    Hinshaw,    AI.     W.     Hamlin.    C.     I!.     Merritt,    Anne. 

Emily     and    Claire    Brown,     a    Mi sola    School    Teacher, 

Hendricks,  Minn.,  I.  ().  C.  Class.  ,M.  10.  S.  S.,  Lind. 
Wash.,  Virginia  Beach  (Va.)  B.  C,  f.  Committee,  Airs. 
Wallers  and  Friend,  S.  11.  Brooks.  Domingo  Fernandez, 
Olive  B  wiiiiman,  Pupils  of  North  School,  Wagoner, 
Okla.,    K.   E.    McDonald. 

$14.00  Each — Mary  Morledge,  M.  I>.  Jaeap  and  Friends, 

Miss    llasl  all's    School,    Boston,    Mass. 

$13.60— Warrenton    St.    Y.    W.    C.    A.,    Boston,    Mas<. 
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The   answer    to   all   the   problems   of 

Heating  and  Ventilation 

With  a  FBSSRANg  steel  EifflOTRANg  attends  to  that 
Furnace  installed  in  your  — attends  to  it  perfectly, 
home,  you  can  afford  to  forget  scientifically  and  automat- 
on about  Ventilation;  for  the  ically. 

Ventilation  is  automatically  insured 

Pure  air,  taken  from  out  doors  and  warmed  to  any  tem- 
perature desired,  is  automatically  fed  into  the  rooms, 
warming  and  ventilating  them  at  one  and  the  same 
operation. 

The  extremely  important  matter  of  maintaining  the 
proper  degree  of  humidity  in  the  heated  air  is  automa- 
tically attended  to  by  the  ample  water  pan  with  which 
the  F^NTRANK  Steel  Furnace  is  provided. 

The 


Sectional  view — Front 


SH  Steel  Furnace  automatically  expels  the 
foul  air  which  tends  to  gather  in  rooms  where  people  stay. 
It  replaces  this  foul  air  with  a  constant  stream  of  properly- 
warmed  and  moistened  pure  air,  thus  keeping  the  air  in  the 
rooms  constantly  pure,  comfortable  and  healthful. 

Never- Failing,  automatic  Ventilation 
is  quite  as  essential  in  a  furnace  as 
the  best  heating  qualities.  The 
FESNTRANK  gteel     Furnace 

furnishes  both. 


FRONT  RANK   is  -Fool  Proof" 


The 


J*K  Steel  Furnace  is  simply  and  strongly   built— 


doesn't  get  out  of  order— is  easily  cleaned — burns  any  kind  of  fuel, 
and  is  very  economical  because  it  has  the  longest  fire-travel  of  any 
furnace  made.  It  has  no  direct  draft  to  warp  and  buckle.  It 
utilizes  the  full  heat  value  generated  before  passing  the  gases  and 
soot  to  the  flue.    It  is  gas  tight  and  soot  proof. 

The  pijjQNTjfcAMK  Steel  Furnace  is,  in  all  respects,  absolutely  "foolproof.' 
It  responds  instantly  to  proper  regulation;  yet  is  so  built  that  the  unskilled 
operator  can  not  get  into  trouble  by  mishandling  it. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  mentioning  size 
and    number     cf    rooms    in    your     house. 


Good  bye!  We're  going 
home.  pgOMTRANK 
is  too  hot  for  us. 


Back 


view 


Haynes  -Langenberg 
Manufacturing   Co. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 
U.  S.    PAT.  OFF. 


4046  Forest  Park  Blvd. 


St.   Louis,  Mo. 


APPROVED    BY 


FRESH 

Ia  i  rI 

heat; 

I  MEANS  I 

HEALTH 


TRADE    MARK 
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The  Good 
Things 


Some  Boys  Get 


In  homes  that  serve  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  boys  carry  the  grains  at  play. 
Sometimes  they  are  simply  salted — sometimes  doused  with  melted  butter.     And 
these  bubble-like  grains,  toasted,  flavory,  crisp  and  flaky,  form  real  food  confections. 

Those  Boys  Say  This: 

Boys  with  Puffed  Grains  always  treat  other  boys.  And  they  say  something 
like  this: 

"Why,  we  have  Puffed  Grains  every  day  in  our  house.  I  get  a  dish  every 
morning. 

"I  get  them  sometimes  for  supper,  in  a  bowl  of  milk.  Sister  uses  them  in  candy 
making.     And  I  get  them  like  this  after  school. 

"Sometimes  it  is  Puffed  Wheat,  sometimes  Puffed  Rice,  and  sometimes  it  is 
Corn  Puffs.     But  one  is  as  good  as  another." 


Children  who  get  Puffed  Grains  talk  about  them.    And  children  who  don't,  envy 
the  rest. 

For  these  are  the  foods  that  taste  like  nuts.     That  are  airy  and  thin  and  flimsy. 
And  that  seem  like  confections  served  by  the  dishful. 

Children  who  don't  get  Puffed  Grains  get  nothing  else  that's  like  them.     There 
is  no  other  way  to  make  whole  grains  into  such  inviting  morsels. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Rice 

and  Corn 

Puffs 

Each  15c  Except 

n  Far  West 

The  purpose  of  puffing,  by  Prof.  Anderson's  process,  is  to  make  whole  grains  wholly 
digestible.     By  terrific  heat  and  shooting  from  guns,  every  food  cell  is  exploded. 

What  cooking  does  in  a  partial  way,  this  process  does  completely.     Thus  every 
element  is  made  available,  and  every  atom  feeds. 

People  need  whole-grain  foods.    But  they  need  them  so  the  whole  grain  will  digest 
Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice  supply  them.     So  every  dainty  tidbit  forms  a  perfect  food. 
Let  children  eat  all  they  will. 

The  Quaker  0*te  G>mpany 


Sole  Makers 
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$13.50—11.  E.  Speakman. 

$13.23— E.   C.   Benedict. 

$13.15— Bellefontaine   (Ohio)    Chapter  D.    A.    B. 

$13.08 — Nathan    P.    Avery    and    Family. 

$13.07— Milton   Keeee. 

$12.89— Dr.   M.   E.    Walton. 

$12.81 — Church     at    Dovvning's,     Temperanceville,     Va. 

$12.65— Jr.    C.   E..   St.   John's   Church,   Orwisburg,   Pa. 

$12.50  Each— Rose  C  Talbott,  W.  B.  Adair,  C.  S. 
Scott,  F.  W.  Catterall  and  Family,  H.  C.  Rice,  O.  T. 
McKendree,  Students  Mountain  Home  (Idaho)  High 
School,   Mrs,    P.   P.   Langford. 

$12.33— From   Alfred   M.    P.,   in   Memory   of   Granny. 

$12.25  Each — "Three  Little  Britishers,"  Leona,  Ellanor 
and  Milton  W.  Sewell,  Students  of  Annspaugh  Art  School 
of  Dallas. 

$12.23— Eileen   Vivash. 

$12.20— A.   H.   Hare,   Jr. 

$12.13— Mrs.  Mark  Evans  and  Pupils  of  South  Schoo.l 
Wagoner. 

$12.10  Each — Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  Watertown, 
High  School,  Watertown,  Conn.,  Grace  E.  Chandler, 
G.   H.   Kammerling,   Dr.    R.    C.   Ghostley. 

$12.00  Each— C.  R.  Hughes,  L.  A.  Baldwin,  Clara  C. 
Worthington.  "A.  D.  Y.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Webb, 
Norman  and  Will  Garton,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Urner,  M.  L. 
Childs,  Rachel  H.  Johnson,  Emma  H.  Wheeler,  M.D., 
Teachers  and  Friends.  R.  L.  Carlisle,  Louis  M.  Schiel,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Taylor  and  Mareelis  Taylor,  L.  F. 
Demmler,  Edythe  C  Biorknian,  Esther  O.  Stone,  J.  J. 
Cryderman,  "H.  S.,"  E.  S.  Crosby,  Edward  Colston. 
C  G.  M.,  Calais,  Maine,  J.  E.  Trevor,  "Cash,"  Employees 
Induction  Motor  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.,  Mrs.  Paul  A. 
English,  C.  W.  Lasher,  Chautauqua.  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  of  Loci?  Haven,  Pai.,  Bicknell,  Ind.,  Women's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society,  Elizabeth  Felch  Durell,  Earl  L. 
Bradsher,  G.  B.  White,  Lillian  Felch  Durell,  Monday 
Club,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  L.  Sawtelle,  St.  John's  Sunday 
School,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  J.  J.  Tiele,  St.  Agnes 
Guild,  East  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  Loring  L.  Hall,  Clio 
Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  T.  Ballachey,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Hun- 
ton,  "In  Memory  of  Three,"  Edgar  Sawyer  Chase  Mere- 
dith, Semple  Missionary  Society,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  A.  B.  Darragh,  Josephine 
Goodall,  Capt.  H.  L.  Cooper,  Elizabeth  and  Robert  Smith, 
Marian  V.  Loud  and  Friends,  Chas.  L.  Adley,  Alice  M. 
Barclay,  Children  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho,  Mary  M.  Lay- 
ton  and  Friends.  A.  A.  Clothier,  Geo.  C.  Marsh,  W.  H. 
McMillan,  Christian  Union  Church  Sunday  School,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Fairley,  E.  Stebbins,  "Sunshine 
Girls,"  North  Baptist  Church,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Carey 
1*.  Lawrence,  Elizabeth  Eubank,  Ruth  E.  Ashton,  A.  H. 
Hutchinson,  Ruth  J.  Craft,  Louise  M.  Stockman,  First 
Baptist  Church  B.  Y.  P.  II.,  Independence,  Kans., 
"J.  D.,"  A.  E.  Stotts  and  Household,  Philathea-Baraca 
Sunday  School,  Baptist  Church.  Lewiston.  Pa.,  Rev.  Mel- 
ville T.  Wire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Dixon,  H.  H.  Jr., 
and  K.  M.  Baker,  Evelyn  Amy  Burd,  John  Niven,  Mabel 
Greenwood,  Laurence  Huel  Burd,  Ellen  M.  Watkins,  Mrs. 
L.  C.  Trent.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Lemon  Cove  School. 
Cal.,  Francis  and  Mary  Lynde,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Alexander, 
Agatha  J.  Willcins,  Dora  B.  Conover,  M.  A.  Christians, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Sego,  Sherbimo  Bros.,  Civic  Improvement 
League  of  Wathena,  Kans.,  In  Memory  of  J.  S.  L.,  G.  B. 
Ware.  J.  F.  Kippend  Family,  J.  W.  L.  Marshall,  Joseph 
J.  Webb,  Senior  History  Class,  Hamilton,  Oliio,  "G. 
F.  R.,  F.  R.  A.,  T.  W.  S.,  and  J.  W.  H.,  Jr.,"  J.  E. 
Williams*  Margaret  S.  Smith,  John  Harding  Preston, 
It.  W.  Howes,  Maria  F.  Hunkins,  M.  A.  C.  Woman's 
Club,  C.  R.  Noyes,  L.  Adele  Chesterton,  E.  R.  Barrow, 
Miss  Mabel  S.  Mead,  Dr.  F.  Conger  Smith,  Miss  Emma 
.1.  Damfeman,  Keyport,  N.  J.,  Public  Schools,  Jessie  J. 
Todman,  Miss  Emily  '  S.  Nelson,  J.  F.  Forbes,  C.  P. 
McGlnnis,  .  Mary  S.  Conrow,  T.  G.  Howard,  Mary  W. 
Walker,  H.  Rosen,  Sallie  Wimberly  Sewell,  R.  S.  Spill- 
man,  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  Rose  M.  Fisher,  A.  L.  Kel], 
"A  Group  of  School  Children,"  A.  N.  Richardson,  Bert 
Lobdell,  Mrs.  II.  M.  Carroll,  W.  B.  Bales,  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Waugh,  Frank  Turner,  M.  R.  Gilkison,  F.  H.  Roberts, 
M.  B.  McClelland,  W.  H.  Gwinn,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Whiteman, 
C.  A.  Sherrill,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mose- 
ley,  Mrs.  S.  I.  Hayes,  Alice  Schlesinger,  H.  F.  Lake  and 
Miss  Maude  Forrest,  Rev.  II.  C.  Berger,  J.  B.  McClel- 
land, B.  E.  Hayden,  "Three  Little  Children  of  Newton 
Centre,"  Miss  Sarah  Caldwell,  Sinclair  Knox,  Alfred 
Eddy,  Lena  Schroeder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Watkins, 
"M.  L.  L.,"  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  "X,"  Kingston,  Pa.,  Mary 
\V.  Bennis,  M.  II.  Woodward,  P.  H.  Henry,  Anna  A. 
Macy,  W.  A.  Parsons,  Ethel  M.  Henderson,  Norma  M. 
Novin.  A.  F.  Warrington,  C.  E.  Brown,  Gilead  A.  K.  P. 
Church,  K.  10.  Harris,  Group  of  San  Franciscans,  Ava  S. 
Carlyle,  Lamison  Branch  Relief  Society,  Caroline  E.  Ham- 
ilton, Louise  S.  Stone,  Dorothy  H.  Halverson,  W.  B. 
Errett,  Almont  Society  of  New  Jerusalem  Church,  J.  A. 
Crawford  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Stephenson,  Fred  A.  Richter. 
Mrs.  A.  G,  Leonard,  Miss  Katherine  Dozier  and  Gains  - 
ville  Little  School  Children,  Eliza  Sixt,  B. •  J.  Young, 
J.  E.  Bishop,  B.  J.  Atkinson,  J.  and  J.  Doran,  H.  C.  C, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Lehman,  C.  H.  J.  Harvey,  Study 
Club  of  Blandlnsvllle,  111..  J.  A.  Springer,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Shuts,  S.  H.  Wattenburg,  Velma  Oxley,  The  Douglas 
Rumble  Sunday  School  Class,  Edith  Lindberg,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Wood,  Clarence  Hawk,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Doolitlle, 
W.  F.  Cunningham,  S.  J.  Teller,  F.  C.  Bogers,  W.  D. 
Powell,  Dorothea  B.  Jones,  Mildred  P.  Kindy,  W.  T. 
Eraser,  T.  S.  Sharp,  H.  II.  Hawthorne,  Miss  Pearl  Reed, 
Mrs.  E.  Harvey,  Members  of  the  Louis  Valley  Sunday 
School,  Theodora  M.  Bushnell,  Sylvia  A.  Warren,  Union 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters,  Mrs'.  C.  D.  Warren,  Mrs.  Paul 
Cooke,  Frank  C.  Newcomer,  M.  S.  Brown,  C.  C.  Clark, 
E.  L.  Davis,  F.  G.  Clark,  I.  W.  Baker,  M.  H.  Murch, 
W.  S.  Gilkey,  T.  C.  II.,  Jr.,  Elson  C.  Hill.  A  Wellesley 
Alumna.  Poor  Fund  Grace  Reformed  Church,  F.  L.  Eng- 
berg  and  Friends,  Norwegian  Ladies'  Reading  Club,  Mrs. 
J.  J.  Quigley,  Dolly  W.  Kirk  and  Friends,  M.  W.  Samp- 
son, Jennie  M,  Jenness,  Dr.  Lottie  A.  Cort,  Elizabeth  and 
Nancy  Sorley,  Frank  G.  Smith,  Abraham  Mandelstam, 
People's  Temple.  Boston,  Mass.,  Ruth  Royal  Frary,  W.  C. 
Kilboume,  A.  S.  Langsdorf,  Phillip  C.  Shuts,  Percy  H. 
Whiting,  W.  R.  rennington,  John  II.  Roser,  Strawbridge 
Epwortb.  League,  "A.  B.  C,"  Stillwater,  R.  I.,  Thomp- 
son Cumings,  R.  H.  Hutchinson,  W.  IT.  Packer,  James  A. 
Lynch,  P.  M  Waller,  Mrs.  John  L.  Childs,  Mrs.  Claude 
Hamilton.  Church  of  God  R.  S.,  Pittsfleld,  Mass..  Laura 
A.  Wliitmorc.  Miss  Edith  M.  Wills,  Florence  D.  Shepherd, 
Anna  II.  Tcmpleton,  F.  A.  Lucas,  Henry  C.  Sholdon. 
II  D  Clinton.  L.  S.  Johnston,  W,  Blackburn,  Dr.  C.  II. 
Mersheinier,    "A   Friend,"    and   various    Anonymous   items. 

Contributions    of    less    than    $12.00    each— $1 ,267.36. 
Reported    this    week— $20,970.69. 
Previously    reported— $291,385.43. 
Grand    total— $312,356.12. 


Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  Other  remit- 
tances  payable  lo  Belgian  children's  Fund,  make 
i  hem  as  large  as  possible,  and  address  all  letters  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  LITERARY 
DIGEST,  :i.r>l-:iGO  Fourth  Avenue,  NewYoik 
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Fire-Killer  m. 


Instant  Inspection 

Opening  on  side  (gauge)  shows  ex- 
act quantity  of  our  powerful  fire- 
killing  liquid  Nuexolene.Nuexolene 
will  not  harm  finest  clothing,  rarest 
woodwork,  tenderest  skin. 

Pressure  Indicator 

(gauge)  shows  exact  measure  of 
air  pressure. 

Automatic  Action 

Simple  As  ABC 

Automatic,  Point  the  nozzle — turn 
the  valve — shoots  a  straight  steady 
stream  more  than  30  feet.  No 
pumping  to  destroy  your  aim. 
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The  Only 
Fire  Extinguisher 

That  You  Know  Will  Always  Work! 

Now  comes  a  fire  extinguisher  that  you  know  will  always  work — the 
one  extinguisher  whose  readiness  you  can  inspect  at  a  glance.  For  the 
Nu-Ex  Fire -Killer  is  the  only  extinguisher  with  indicators  (gauges). 
And  these  can  never  lie. 

But  these  patented  features  are  not  the  only  superior  advantages  of 
the  Nu-Ex.  For  the  Nu-Ex  is  simplest  in  operation,  easiest  of  control, 
surest  of  aim. 

Note  These  Important  Features 


Visible  gauge  tells  quantity  of  contents. 

Visible  gauge  tells  quantity  of  air  pressure. 

Simplest  action.  Turn  the  valve,  point  the 
nozzle — out  goes  the  fire. 

Requires  no  pumping  (pumping  destroys 
the  aim). 

Shoots  a  straight,  steady  stream  30  feet. 

Easily  refilled  after  being  used  on  fire. 

Light  in  weight;  can  be  handled  by  a  child. 

No  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 


Maybe  hung  on  wall  orplacedon  floor.table,  shelf. 

Not  affected  by  age;  years  can't  diminish  its 
strength.    Absolutely  leak-proof. 

Nuexolene  liquid  is  fatal  to  fire,  but  harmless 
to  all  else. 

The  Nu-Ex  Fire-Killer  embodies  a  combination 
of  simple  scientific  principles  and  modern  ideas. 
Compare  it  with  others.  The  Nu-Ex  is  completely 
guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  it  to 
you  or  write  us  if  he  doesn't  handle  it. 
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Write  for  free  book, ' 'Banishing  the  Fire  Peril.'''  It  tells  all 
about  fire  prevention  and  the  Nu-Ex  Fire -Killer.  Tomor- 
row may  be  too  late.    Fill  in  the  coupon,  mail  it  to  us  now. 

NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

TV         1  #     We  pay  for  free  tests  of  the  Nu-Ex  that  convince  yourcus- 

UCaierS  •     tomers  of  its  undoubted  superiority.     Write  for   details. 
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Nu-Ex  Fire  Appliance  Co. 
Dept.    A  ,  Columbus,  O. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Banishing:  the  Fire 
Peril,"  without  obligation  on  my  part. 

y :mf 

Address 

Dta'.et '  s  .V.. -in   . 

Address 


ID: 
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Always  Smooth  Sailing 
On  Havoline  Highway 

Havoline  Highway  is  foremost  of  the 
world's  famous  motor  trails. 

The  Havoline-oiled  cars  on  Havoline 
Highway  run  smoother,  get  longer  mile- 
age on  gas,  and  last  longer  because  of 
3  00  per  cent  correct  lubrication.  Always 
smooth  sailing  with 

HAVOLiNE  OIL 


REO.  U.S.PAT.  OFF 


"It  makes  a  difference'* 

There's  nothing  vague,  indefinite,  or  mysterious 
about  this  "difference"  that  Havoline  "makes." 

Ten  dollars  spent  for  a  year's  supply  of  Havoline 
may  save  hundreds  of  dollars  on  a  8 1000  car  in  de- 
preciation, repairs,  and  the  mileage  you  get  on  gas. 

Havoline  fights  the  high  cost  of  upkeep  and 
means  bigger  cash  value  when  trading-in  time 
comes. 

The  sealed  Havoline  can  is  your  guarantee  of 
uniform  quality,  no  waste,  no  dirt,  full  quantity, 
and  all-Havoline. 

3nt)tan  Hefimng  Company 

jlncorporatrb 

NEW  YORK 

Producers, Refiners  and  Distributors  of  Petroleum 
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FIVE  U.S.GALLONS  NET. 

HAVOLiNE 

OIL 

Ind,an  Refining  Co. 


new  York  Cn 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


"HELLO,  CENTRAL!" 

A  WITTY,  if  unveracious,  gentleman 
once  remarked  that  if  you  sat  in  a 
certain  prominent  New  York  hotel  for 
half  an  hour,  you  would  see  half  the  famous 
personages  in  America  pass  through  the 
corridor  before  your  gaze.  Which  was  per- 
haps merely  an  adroit  advertisement  for 
the  Blank  Hotel.  But  if  you  really  desire 
to  see  humanity,  not  only  personages,  but 
the  rank  and  file  of  all  sorts  of  men,  you 
have  only,  according  to  an  observant 
writer  in  The  Transmitter,  to  take  your 
place  beside  the  public-call  switchboard 
in  the  railway  station  of  any  city.  Within 
a  short  time  more  varieties  of  men  and 
women  will  pass  your  ken  than  you  can 
find  in  any  five-foot  shelf  of  "human- 
interest"  literature,  and  you  will  perhaps 
have  learned  many  new  details,  and  have 
a  new  insight  into  human  ways,  which  was 
never  yours  previously.  Here  is  the  run  of 
description  of  such  a  series  of  scenes,  taken 
at  the  switchboard  in  a  railway  terminal  of 
one  American  city.     We  read: 

It  is  10:10  a.m.  when  you  drop  into 
the  corner  of  a  big  comfortable  seat  right 
in  front  of  and  about  two  yards  from 
the  telephone-operator.  There's  only  one 
customer  in  sight  and  there's  nothing  ex- 
ceptionally exciting  about  him;  he  might 
be  anything  from  an  insurance  solicitor 
to  a  clerk  in  a  grocery-store. 

As  he  goes  in  one  booth  a  young  man 
steps  out  of  another.  This  second  chap 
is  apparently  much  better  fed.  At  any 
rate,  he  has  a  moon-face,  the  roundness 
of  which  is  accentuated  by  an  immense 
pair  of  tortoise-shell  glasses.  Somehow  or 
other  you  feel  sorry  for  him. 

A  train  arrives  and  six  or  seven  people 
come  over  and  place  calls.  You  are  too 
far  away  to  hear  the  numbers,  but  you 
take  it  for  granted  they  are  local  calls, 
telling  expectant  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  arrival  of  the  calling  ones. 

The  make-up  of  the  little  group  in 
front  of  the  switchboard  is  constantly 
changing.  One  minute  it  consists  of  five 
business  men  (at  least,  you  suppose  they 
are  business  men),  a  woman,  and  a  girl. 
A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  group  con- 
sists of  a  gray-haired  man  and  his  wife, 
two  college  boys,  a  woman  in  black,  and 
an  old  gentleman  with  a  cane. 

A  couple  of  young  ladies  add  them- 
selves to  the  group.  If  you  weren't  such 
an  old-fashioned  fellow,  you  would  prob- 
ably describe  them  by  a  word  usually 
used  in  designating  a  certain  kind  of 
fowl.  Anyway,  you  give  them  a  casual 
up  and  down.  Both  wear  circus  shoes — 
the  tall  girl  green  and  the  shorter  sister 
white  and  black.  The  one  with  the  red 
coat  goes  in  the  booth  and  comes  out  al- 
most immediately.  Then  they  both  hurry 
away,  out  of  your  fife  forever. 

You  sigh  and  turn  your  attention  from 
youth  to  age.  A  prosperous-looking  lady 
who'll  never  see  fifty  again  and  who  is  all 
diked  out  in  furs  and  an  embroidered 
coat  is  giving  a  number.  Beside  her.  but 
not  with  her,  is  another  lady  of  about  the 
same  age,  in  plain  black  coat  and  no  furs. 
The  plain  one  turns  the  pages  of  the  tele- 


phone directory  gingerly,  one  at  a  time, 
just  as  one  does  the  pages  of  the  family 
album. 

After  turning  about  ten  pages,  she  bor- 
rows the  operator's  pencil  and  writes  some- 
thing, evidently  an  address,  on  a  piece  of 
paper.  She  places  this  in  her  bag,  returns 
the  pencil,  and  walks  away.  Pretty  soon 
a  colored  woman  pilots  an  old  lady  in  a 
long  black  coat  over  to  the  operator. 
They  hold  a  whispered  consultation  and 
the  old  lady  passes  on. 

And  next,  the  observer  is  treated  to  a 
poignant  and  impressing  study  in  con- 
trasts. A  young  woman  swings  by  with  a 
gay,  youthful  stride,  bent  perhaps  on  a 
shopping  tour,  perhaps  only  to  meet  the 
most  wonderful  man  in  the  world  outside 
the  candy-shop.  She  is  just  near  enough 
to  enable  one  to  catch  the  melody  she  is 
humming.  We  are  sure  it  is  the  young  man 
she  is  going  to  meet,  for  the  tune  is  one 
of  the  latest  barbarisms  from  a  musical 
show,  one  of  those  things  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Hawaiian.  And  now  for  the 
contrast — in  the  words  of  the  narrative: 

A  tall,  rather  angular  woman  seated  on 
a  bench  near  by,  who  reminds  you  of  an 
unforgotten  and  unforgiven  school-teacher, 
breaks  down  and  sobs. 

You  are  not  sure  whether  it's  the 
music  or  the  weather  that  moves  her,  but 
you  wish  you  could  help  her.  While  you 
are  pondering  on  the  best  way  to  do  it 
withou£  attracting  too  much  attention  to 
yourself,  she  manages  to  control  her 
emotions. 

About  this  time  the  operator  notices 
you  sitting  there  watching  everybody  who 
calls.  She  probably  thinks  you're  some 
kind  of  inspector  or  perhaps  a  detective 
and  gives  you  a  cold  stare.  You  don't 
mind  that,  however,  and  look  her  in  the 
eye  with  your  best  I-guess-this-is-a-free- 
country  expression. 

A  man  in  a  hurry  rushes  in  and  slams 
his  suitcase  down,  lays  his  hat  on  the 
counter,  and  gives  his  number  to  the 
operator  all  at  the  same  time.  You  specu- 
late on  how  many  suitcases  have  been 
slammed  down  on  that  identical  spot 
since  the  telephone  station  has  been  there, 
and  the  answer  you  arrive  at  is  one  hun- 
dred thousand. 

The  gentleman  in  a  hurry  talks  in  a 
loud  voice  and  with  the  booth-door  open, 
but  his  talk  is  on  prosaic  business  sub- 
jects and  you  are  not  particularly  inter- 
ested. You'd  lots  rather  the  girl  with  the 
red  coat  had  left  the  booth-door  open — 
but  that's  something  else  again. 

Still  they  come.  A  capable-looking 
young  woman  in  sensible  serge,  a  sporty- 
looking  individual  in  checks,  a  harmless- 
looking  kid  of  about  eighteen  who  doesn't 
seem  to  know  there's  a  shortage  in  dyes, 
and  a  priest  who  is  evidently  a  stranger 
in  town,  for  he  carries  a  copy  of  the 
Philadelphia.  Ledger. 

An  elderly  couple  approach  the  counter 
and  consult  the  directory  together,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  one  person  can  find 
numbers  in  a  directory  more  quickly  than 
two.  He  then  escorts  her  to  the  door  of 
the  booth  and  stands  guard  while  she  talks. 

A  woman  whose  face  is  her  protection 
pushes  a  mild-mannered  man  away  from 
the  directory  he  is  consulting,  and  then 
asks  him  if  he's  through.     He's  for  peace 


Why  Jones 

Bought  An  Indian 

Motocycle 

SUNDAYS    and    holidays    were    long 
days  for  Jones.    After  he  had  read  the 
papers,  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands. 

His  chief  diversion  was  sitting  on  the  front 
porch  and  watching  happy,  outdoor-loving 
boys,  men,  and  elderly  gentlemen  spin  down 
the  road  on  Indian  Powerpluses,  Light  Twins, 
and  Bicycles. 

A  lot  of  machines  went  by — most  of  'em  red. 
Seemed  like  everybody  rode  Indians.  Why 
shouldn't  he  be  an  Indian  rider,  too,  and  put 
in  his  Sundays  and  holidays  as  a  real  man 
should?  Acting  on  the  idea,  Jones  bought 
a  1917 

£F?idim  Motocycle 

With  Pomerplus  Motor 

There's  a  1917  Indian  for  everybody — young 
or  old.  For  advanced  motorcyclists,  the  Big 
Twin  with  Powerplus  Motor  with  its  matchless 
power,  speed,  cleanliness,  quietness,  comfort, 
stamina,  and  mechanical  simplicity.  For 
those  desirous  of  modified  speed  and  power, 
but  Indian  soundness  of  construction,  the 
easily  controlled  Light  Twin  with  Four  Cycle 
Opposed  Motor.  For  Bicycle  enthusiasts, 
the  Electrically  Equipped  Indian  Bicycle  with 
its  Indian  Motocycle  streamline  effect — and 
ten  other  1917  model  Bicycles  from  $26  to  S-15. 
Take  those  short  spins  and  long  tours  you've 
longed  to  take.  Spend  your  spare  hours  out- 
doors, under  the  blue  sky,  in  the  health-giving, 
blood-making  open.  The  Indian  way  is  the 
quickest,  most  comfortable,  surest,  easiest, 
most  economical,  highest  quality  way.  Over 
16  consecutive  years  of  engineering  thought 
and  initiative  behind  whatever  Indian  model 
you  buy. 

Send  for  1917  Indian   Catalog,  specifying 
the  model  you're  most  interested  in 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

*  834  State  Street,  Springfield,  Man. 

{Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  in   erery 
American  borne  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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OR  DOWN 

"T-IKE  CAS 


The 
^-  DIM-A-LITE 

|(Jf^^^         regulates  any  electric 

light  from  full  brilliancy  to 

a  "night-light"  as  low  or  high 

as  you  care  to  turn  it. 

DTM-A-LITE     Attachment,     Fits    any     Socket    and 

I  ,vnp Spl'J" 

DIM-  \  -1  YTE  Fixture  Socket.  iTermanent  Type  •  |-*2 
DlSl-A-LITE  Portable,  with  feed  ard  F!  >'.  .  •'•'•, 
Ask  any  dealer,  or  by  mail  postpaid.  \\me 
for  "Facts  on  Saring  of  Current." 

Wirt  Company,  5514  Una  SU,  PhUafa,  Pa. 


DIM-A-LITE 

FIVE     CHANCES   OF    LIGHT 
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ne    Lan^ua^e- 
Unrestricted     1 
"intercommunication    * 


y-^y    Europe's  many  tongues  and 
consequent  misunderstanding's 


The  Fruits  of  Understanding 


Throughout  the  vast  area  of 
this  country  prevails  a  common 
tongue.  The  whole  of  Europe 
hardly  exceeds  our  territory,  yet 
Europe  has  more  than  a  score 
of  nationalities  and  many  dif- 
ferent languages. 

In  the  United  States  the  tele- 
phone, as  exemplified  by  Bell 
System,  renders  a  matchless 
service  in  its  mastery  of  distance 
and  in  encouraging  the  use  of  a 
universal  language.  This  ac- 
complishment is  in  spite  of  the 
great  influx  of  population  from 
every  country  in  the  world. 

In  Europe  the  independent 
countries,  separated  by  barriers 
of  language,  and  lacking  efficient 


telephone  service,  suffer  from 
inadequate  facilities  for  inter- 
communication. 

We  now  talk  from  the  Atlantic 
Coast  to  the  Pacific,  and  elimi- 
nate more  than  three  thousand 
miles.  In  Europe,  contending 
with  a  babel  of  voices  and  un- 
related telephone  systems,  a 
bare  quarter  of  that  distance  has 
been  bridged  with  difficulty. 

The  ideal  of  the  Bell  System 
has  been  day  by  day  to  extend 
its  service  in  the  interest  of  all 
telephone  users.  Its  efforts  have 
resulted  in  providing  the 
facilities  to  unite  cities  and 
rural  districts  in  true  American 
democracy. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated    Companies 

One  Policy  One  System 


Universal  Service 


Style  Book  of  Sectional  Bookcases 

(MAILED  FREE)— A  HELP  TO  HOME  LOVERS 

We  have  faithfully  described  and  illustrated  the  bookcases 
which  were  awarded  first  prize  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Exposition 
in  a  style  book  of 

CUNN    Sectional   Bookcases 

1  '"  !  !"  >"  »  quality  is  assured  and  their  beauty  is  evident  in  the  Colonial, 
on,  Clawfoot  and  other  designs  in  mahogany  and  oak,  made  up  into 
half-sections,  corner  sections  arid  single  sections  to  go  under 
windows  which  will  enable  you  to  make  use  of  much  valuable  floor  space  now 
wasted.  You  will  also  receive  a  booklet,  "In  an  Emperor's  Den,"  showing 
what  royalty  think  of  them.    Dealers  everywhere. 

THE  GUNN   FURNITURE  CO. 

1810  Broadway  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


at  any  price  and  says  yes.     Besides,  there 
are  other  telephone  directories. 

If  this  modern  Essay  on  Man  con- 
tinues, you  have  a  mind  to  try  the  experi- 
ment to  greater  length.  You  depart  now, 
after  explaining  to  the  operator  who  you 
are  and  what  you  are  doing  loafing  around 
the  switchboard.  She  will  no  longer  eye 
you  with  suspicion  on  your  next  visit. 
The  following  day,  if  you  saunter  in  and 
take  the  old  seat  again,  you  will  see, 
perchance : 

A  gentleman  who  is  quite  bald  is  sitting 
in  a  chair  outside  the  railing  waiting,  just 
waiting.  From  his  subsequent  conversa- 
tion with  the  operator  you  learn  that  he 
has  called  the  post-office  in  Bingville  and 
the  postmaster  has  sent  across  the  road 
to  get  somebody  to  the  telephone. 

You  conclude  that  the  somebody  must 
have  been  taking  a  bath  when  the  sum- 
mons came,  or  that  the  boy  took  a  tarna- 
tion long  time  to  cross  that  road,  for  the 
bald  gentleman  continues  to  wait.  The 
operator  keeps  persistently  on  the  trail  of 
Bingville,  but  the  only  report  she  gets  is, 
"They've  sent  across  the  road  for  the 
party." 

At  last  they  get  him.  "Bingville  in 
No.  2,"  sings  out  the  operator,  and  there 
is  a  note  of  triumph  in  her  voice.  The  bald 
gentleman  makes  a  dash  for  No.  2  booth 
as  if  he  fears  the  party  will  have  flown 
before  he  can  get  there. 

Just  as  you  are  Avondering  where  in 
thunder  is  Bingville  and  why  anybody 
could  possibly  want  to  talk  with  any- 
body in  such  an  apparently  dead  town,  in 
walks  a  tall,  cadaverous  individual  with  a 
face  like  a  professional  mourner  and  a 
si  ride  like  an  undertaker.  Not  a  word  does 
he  say — just  parades  over  to  the  directory 
on  the  counter,  turns  a  !ew  pages,  takes 
a  look,  and  stalks  majestically  out.  You 
are  glad  he  is  gone — he  makes  you  think 
of  lighted  candles  and  the  odor  of  lilies. 

Then  your  Bingville  man  comes  out  of 
the  booth  and  places  a  call  for  some  other 
place  of  which  you  have  never  heard, 
and  after  a  couple  of  minutes  the  operator 
tells  him:  "Can'1  get-  'em;  receiver  is 
off  the  hook."  Here's  a  pretty  state  of 
affairs — somebody's  carelessness  has  put 
a  whole  line  out  of  service,  and  of  course 
all  the  subscribers  on  that  line  will  lay 
the  blame  on  the  telephone  company. 

The  caller  consults  a  slip  of  paper  in 
his  hands  and  says  to  the  operator: 
"Well,  try  4-11-44  Kioko,  and  that  will 
be  the  last."  While  the  operator  is  getting 
the  connection,  you  engage  him  in  cover- 
sation  and  learn  that  he  is  a  salesman  for 
flour  and  that  he  has  just  received  a  tip 
that  the  price  of  flour  has  heavenly  aspir- 
ations and  he  is  calling  up  his  customers 
and  giving  them  a  chance  to  buy  while 
the  buying  is  good. 

In  the  meantime,  a  middle-aged  man, 
who  might  be  described  as  slightly  under 
the  influence,  sails  in.  He  places  a  call 
for  a  bank  in  a  town  about  forty  miles 
away  and  asks  that  the  charges  be  reversed. 
Word  comes  back  that  the  distant  party 
declines  to  accept  the  charges. 

The  slightly  influenced  individual  is 
apparently  shocked  and  grieved.  "Re- 
fused! Refused!"  he  mutters.  "And 
I've  got  $97  in, that  bank."  He  has  all 
the  indications  of  a  man  who  has  lost  all 
of  his  friends  and   some   of  his   relatives, 
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Valspar  Makes  Another  Record! 

It  withstands  36  hours  of  live  steam 


HUMAN  ingenuity  never  de- 
vised a  more  severe  and 
conclusive  varnish  test,  but 
it  all  happened  accidentally  in 
the  office  of  one  of  the  largest 
public  service  corporations 
New  York  City. 


in 


The  varnish  on  the  doors  and 
woodwork  was  literally  boiled 
away.  The  wall-paper  was  hang- 
ing off  in  sheets.  In  fact,  every- 
thing at  first  sight  seemed  utterly 
ruined. 

One  startling  fact  soon  became 
evident — namely,  that  the  furniture 
was  absolutely  unharmed. 
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VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Wont  Turn  White 
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A  cold  snap  came  one  Saturday. 
At  noon  orders  were  given  to  turn 
on  the  steam  heat.  This  was  com- 
plied with,  but  one  little  detail 
was  overlooked — to  close  an  open 
valve  on  a  radiator. 

So  all  through  Saturday  night,  all 
day  Sunday,  and  until  business 
time  on  Monday  morning,  live 
steam  filled  the  room. 

When  Monday  morning  arrived 
the  doors  had  swelled  so  much 
that  only  with  difficulty  was  an 
entrance  forced. 

A  Scene  of  Wreckage 

When  the  steam  was  finally 
turned  off  and  the  clerks  entered 
the  room,  a  scene  of  wreckage 
met  their  eyes. 

Most  paint  dealers  carry  Valspar.       If  you  cannot  get  it,  write  direct  to  us. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Established  1832 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

Chicago  •     .  ,  1  ,..   ITIklPA  ^"'  **'  ^  LLER  &  CO. 

Toronto  traDeX/A^M  '^flr  Xmabk      SanFranciscoaiidPrincip.il 

Amsterdam  Y/"^R  I  *  loH  I— \J  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright,  1917,   by  Valentine  &  Company 


An  investigation  developed  that  the  rea- 
son for  this  phenomenon  was,  the  desks 
and  furniture  had  all  been  varnished 
with  Valspar. 

The  Inspector's  Letter 

The  Inspector  of  Equipment  for  this  cor- 
poration wrote  us  an  enthusiastic  letter. 
from  which  we  quote. 

"The  steam  destroyed  the  paper  on  the 
walls,  the  varnish  on  the  woodwork,  and 
swelled  the  doors  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  close  them  after  they  had  been  forced 
open.  But  the  furniture,  which  was  finished 
with  Valspar,  came  through  the  36  hours 
steaming  without  a  spot,  nor  did  it  warp  or 
swell  in  the  slightest  degree. 


"I  am  having  all  of  our  special  furniture,  such 
as  counters,  tables,  etc.,  finished  with  Val- 
spar, as  1  believe  that  this  is  absolutely  the 
best  varnish  made.' 

This  test  demonstrates  again  that  Valspar 
is  absolutely  waterproof.  It  won  t  turn 
white  in  water,  and  it  is  adapted  for 
every  varnish  purpose  in  homes,  offices 
and  industrial  buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Valspar,  for  example,  is  unequaled — 

For  your  front  door  or  piazza — rain 
and  snow  won't  spot  it. 

For  your  front  hall — wet  feet  and  drip- 
ping umbrellas  can't  harm  it  a  bit. 

For  your  kitchen  and  pantry — be- 
cause soapy -water  splashings  do  no 
damage,  and  you  can  wash  it  freely  and 
sterilize  places  where  your  food  is  pre- 
pared. 

For  all  your  furniture — because  \  al 
spar  is  spot-proof  and  waterproof. 

For  all  your  floors — because  Valspar 
does  not  scratch  white  and  you  can 
wash  it  frequently. 

For  your  bathroom — because  it  makes 
a  finish  as  waterproof  as  tile  and  far  less 
costly. 


Special  Offer 

Test  Valspar  in  your  home,  in  your  own 
way.  under  the  severest  conditions  you  can 
devise.  To  make  it  easy,  we  will  supply  a 
sample  can  for  20c.  in  stamps,  enough  to 
make  a  real  test.  Fill  in  this  coupon.  Send 
today. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

462  Fourth  Ave..  N.  V 
Please  send  me  4-ounce  can  of  \  alspar, 
•cor  which  I  enclose  20c.  in  stamps. 


New  York 

Boston 

London 


Name 
Address 
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The  Greatest  Hotels  and 
the  Humblest  Homes  Use 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Builders  of  new  homes  and  you  who  are  redecorating 
your  present  homes,  use  the  one  wall  tint  that  has 
demonstrated  its  superiority  in  millions  of  homes 
the  world  over,  in  35  years'  constant  use — L.  ev 
Alabastine.  

Much  of  the  beautiful  in  American  home  life  is  due  to  Alabas- 
tine— the  most  beautiful  wall  tint. 

Much  of  the  gorgeous  decorations  in  the  palatial  hotels,  magnifi- 
cent libraries  and  clubs  is  due  to  Alabastine. 

And  much  of  the  serenely  quiet  and  restful  in  stately  churches 
and  sanitary  hospitals  is  due  to  this  same  wonderful  wall  tint, 
viz.,  Alabastine. 

There  is  no  more  universally  used  wall  decoration  than  Ala- 
bastine— millions  of  painters  and  decorators  and  houseowners 
apply  it  every  year— its  soft,  velvety  colors  make  it  supremely 
valuable  for  new  homes  and  old— great  churches,  hotels  and 
schools. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Wall  Tint 


Next  to  its  wonderful  quality  is  its  ease  of 
preparation  and  application. 

A  five-pound  package  of  Alabastine  is  mixed 
with  two  quarts  of  cold  water,  stir  it  for  a 
minute  and  Alabastine  is  ready  to  apply.  Any 
individual  or  new  shade  or  tint  can  be  produced 
by  combining  tints  of  Alabastine. 


With  reasonable  care  on  the  right  surface  (we 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  that,  painters  and  house- 
holders), Alabastine  can  be  applied  with  an 
ordinary  wall  brush. 

The  ease  of  its  preparation  and  its  applica- 
tion is  another  cause  of  its  immense  pop- 
ularity. 


Mixed  in  One  Minute 
with  cold  water.  Ready 
to  apply  immediately. 


Write  for  FREE  Book 

The  Alabastine  Color  Scheme  Demonstrator 

This  is  absolutely  a  new  and  unique  way  of  showing  color 
schemes  effects.  It  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  anyone 
interested  in  decorating  interiors  and  complete  color  card. 

SoeCial  Stenril  Of  f  (*r  °rdinarily  a  stencil  costs 

„rcuai  ^  tciicii  \ji  i  er  from  50c  to  $1 00   0ur  book 

tells   you   how   you   can   secure  these   stencils   for  use   with   Alabastine 
practically  free  of  charge. 

We  have  a  thor- 
oughly equipped  Art 
Department  which  will  gladly  furnish  you 
complete  color  scheme  suggestion,  and 
tell  you  how  to  get  results  for  any  build- 
ing, church,  school,  hotel  or  residence 
you  wish  to  decorate  with  Alabastine. 

The  Alabastine  Company 

113  Grandville  Road 
Grand  Rapids,       -       -       Michigan 


Free  Art  Service 


Look  for  the  red  cross  and  circle  on  the 
package  of  Alabastine  you  buy.  Alabas- 
tine is  sold  by  most  druggist,,  hardware 
and  paint  stores  everywhere. 
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and  as  he  sadly  makes  his  way  out  you 
feel  that  the  bank  is  probably  the  best 
place  for  that  $97. 

A  couple  of  days  later  you  have  occa- 
sion to  take  a  little  trip  by  rail,  and  while 
you're  waiting  for  the  train  you  hang 
around  the  telephone-booth  and  watch 
the  people  come  and  go. 

Just  as  you  arrive  at  the  little  railing 
which  surrounds  the  switchboard  and 
operator,  a  colored  man,  dark  brown, 
conspicuous  in  a  boiled  shirt  and  a  natty 
little  bow  tie,  steps  out  of  one  of  the 
booths.  "Big  night  to-night,"  you  think, 
as  the  dark  Adonis  passes  down  the 
waiting-room. 

The  next  in  lino  is  a  thin  man,  who 
doesn't  look  any  too  healthy.  You  are 
not  surprized  when  you  hear  him  call  up 
a  doctor.  Then  comes  along  a  subdued- 
looking  man  who  looks  as  tho  he  might 
be  some  woman's  husband.  He  leaves 
the  door  open  while  he  talks  and  you  hear 
him  tell,  somebody  that  he  has  "waited 
for  two  trains."  Now  you  are  quite  sure 
that  he  is  some  woman's  husband. 

The  next  woman  leaves  the  door  of  the 
booth  open,  and  "Oh,  you'll  know  me  all 
right— I'm  all  in  black"  floats  out.  Then 
you  hear  the  porter  calling  out  the  places 
where  your  train  stops,  and  with  a  "See 
you  some  more"  to  the  operator,  you 
make  tracks  for  the  train. 


FAMOUS  BY  ACCIDENT 

WHEN  a  man  has  made  his  position 
in  the  world  as  a  great  writer,  he  is 
too  often  inclined  to  frame  a  series  of  rules 
for  struggling  aspirants,  beginning  with, 
"Practise  long  hours  daily;  write,  write, 
write."  He  says  nothing  about  that  refuge 
and  excuse  of  all  failures  (just  as  it  is  the 
credit  of  many  successes) — chance,  or 
luck.  Yet,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun, 
there  are  few  professions  into  which  luck 
enters  more  strongly. 

It  recalls  from  the  early  literary  days  of 
America  how  one  man  leapt  into  fame. 
A  publication  in  a  seaboard  city  held  a 
short-story  contest,  and  on  the  day  that 
the  judges  assembled  to  select  the  winner, 
they  found  to  their  dismay  that  there  were 
thousands  of  manuscripts  entered,  piled 
high  on  the  table  before  them.  It  is 
recounted  how  one  impatient  gentleman 
plunged  a  hand  into  the  mass,  drew  forth 
a  manuscript,  saying,  "Let's  give  this  the 
prize  and  go  to  lunch!"  The  manuscript 
was  awarded  the  prize  and  published.  It 
was  "Manuscript  Pound  in  a  Bottle,"  by 
an  obscure  young  man  named  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  Apart  from  this  instance.  The  Sun 
states  a  number  of  others  where  fate  laid 
a  wreath  upon  an  author's  brow.  We 
are  told: 

An  interesting  phase  of  those  who  belong 
to  our  so-called  literary  world  of  the  past 
and  present  generation  is  that  few  of  them 
started  in  life  with  the  thought  of  becoming 
professional  writers.  They  were  trained 
for  other  professions  or  business  careers, 
and  it  was  by  chance  that  they  discovered 
their  abilities  to  write  a  readable  tale. 

There  arc1  those,  too,  who  fairly  blun- 
dered into  literature  and  awoke  to  find 
themselves  famous  overnight.     A  striking 
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Complete  Satisfaction" 


"Now  that  our  factory  in  Hartford  has  been  completed,  I  wish,  in 
behalf  of  the  S.  K.  F.  Ball  Bearing  Company,  to  express  complete  satis- 
faction and  appreciation  of  the  excellent  and  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation  has  carried  out  this  work." 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Our  business  as  designing  and  constructing  engineers  is  to  put  yotlr 
building  development  on  an  income  earning  basis  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  consistent  with  correct  design  and  substantial  construction. 

Before  you  build  send  for  "Building  Construction,"  an  illustrated  book 

showing  some  types  of  buildings  erected  by  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation- 
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Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 

BOSTON  CHICAGO 

147  Milk  Street First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 

1 20  Broadway 
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The  Key 

To  Success 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.     1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts.  I 
I  figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
concentrate,     develop    self-control. 
'  overcome     bsshfutness,     think   on     your  I 
i  feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple.  I 
'  The    result  of    20  years'  experience  de-  | 
veloping  memories  of  thousands. 

W-Ue  T«J»«    for  free  booklet  "How  to  I 
rite  lOday    Remember"    and    Copy- 
righted Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
k     FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public." 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ILL 


Mr.  Edison's 

Wonderful  Phonograph 

Only^^B   A*"*«Jfc  a****** 

«C>n  I  ■  sWeVsW  Down 


Free  Trial 


Yes.yon  may  kevp  this 

New  Edison  —  Thomas  A. 
Kdisoo'e     gTt*at    pb<  no- 
graph  with  the  diamond 
stylus*—  and  your  choice 
of  record-;. too,  for  only  $1. 
Pay  the  balance  at  rate  of 
only  •  few  cents  ft  day. 
Try  theNewlviiaoDin  your 
own  home  before  you  de- 
cide to  buy.  Nothing  down. 
WRITE   TODAY  far  Our 
A".  ip    Edigon    B*ok   and 
pictures     No  obligation. 
F.  K.  BABSON,  Edison  Phono- 
graph V  ■'    2403  Edison  Bk.  Chicago 


CHEST   WIThT^v 

HILL  IN  IT" 


The  refrigerating  qualities  of  the  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  famous  MAINE 
Duplex  Ice  Grate  insures  a  ontinuous  circulation  of  Pure,  Cold,  Dry  Air.  The  greatest  Ice  Saver 
known.     The  greatest  Food  Preserver  made.  Send  for  our  beautiful  catalogues  and  booklets 

HOMES 


REFRIGERATORS 


VCT*        COMPANY  *t° 

Nashua. n.h- 


•  «<»_-    j-jvvi..i  i*i  j     ssv^l^ov  jyJi      irjt*#  %_,u     J.  i  f     xy ±  4 


SAVED  FROM 


Our  new  car  caught  fire 
on  a  deserted  road.  500 
miles  from  home.  20  miles 
from  a  garage.  The  night 
was  black. 

I  grabbed  Pyrene  and 
had  the  fire  out  in  30 
seconds. 

What  a  plight  we'd 
have  been  in  without 
Pyrene !  A  new  $2000  car 
reduced  to  scrap  iron.  Our 
baggage,  burned.  Our 
tour  spoiled.  Our  lives 
endangered. 

Forced  to  walk  miles 
on  a  dark  lonely  road. 

Anyone  takes  a  big  risk 
who  drives  a  car  without 
Pyrene. 

Saves  15  per  cent  on 
auto  insurance  cost. 

Saves  money  as  well  as 
life.  

PyreneManufacturingCo. 
New  York 
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[RE  CALAMITY! 


Fire  may  invade  your 
home,  any  hour  of  day  or 
night.  Burn  the  happy  nest 
to  the  ground.  Destroy, 
plunder  and  kill. 

The  risk  is  terrible.  The 
man  who  puts  off  getting 
Pyrene  for  his  home,  even 
for  a  day,  invites  calamity. 

The  woman  who  lets  her 
busy  husband  forget  to 
buy  Pyrene  shares  with  him 
an  awful  responsibility. 

The  best  protection  is 
several  Pyrenes.  One  in 
the  upstairs  hall  to  protect 
the  family  while  sleeping. 

One  in  the  kitchen.  One 
in  the  basement  near  the 
furnace. 

$8.00,  bracket  included. 
Sold  by  hardware  and 
automobile  accessory  deal- 
ers everywhere. 


Every  Appliance  for 
Fire  Protection 
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Proved  Best  by 
U.  S.  Tests 

After  the  most  rigid  tests 
McCray  Refrigerators  were  se- 
lected for  use  in  the  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Testing  Laboratories  at 
Washington. 

In  selecting  a  refrigerator  for 
your  own  use,  you  can  safely  be 
guided  by  the  judgment  of  the 
LL  S.  refrigeration  experts. 


MFCKAT 

Sanitary   Refrigerators 

The  McCray  System  insures  a  con- 
stant circulation  of  cold,  dry,  purified 
air  through  every  food  compartment, 
which  refrigerates  perfectly.  Germs, 
bacteria  and  microbes  cannot  live  in 
thiscold,  dry,  constantly  circulatingair. 

The  interior  lining  is  of  snow- 
white,  opal  glass — stain  and  acid 
proof — spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary. 
There  are  no  cracks,  crevices  or 
"hard  to  get  at"  corners.  The  sani- 
tary metal  bar  shelves  are  removable 
and  the  whole  interior  can  easily  be 
kept  sweet  and  clean. 

Write  for  Catalog 

which  shows  a  ^reat  variety  of  sizes  at  prices 
trom  $30  up,  tor  almost  every  requirement. 

No.  94  for  Residences.    No.  70  for  Grocers 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Clubs  and  Restaurants 

No.  62  for  Meal  Markets 

MCCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

724  Lake  Street  Kendall ville,  Ind. 

rncies  in  All  Principal  Cities 


instance  of  this  was  Edward  Eggleston, 
a  successful  novelist  of  a  generation  ago, 
who  figuratively  fell  down  the  stairs  into 
an  income  of  $10,000  a  year.  Giving 
up  the  life  of  a  Western  circuit-rider,  he 
came  to  New  York  to  become  the  editor 
of  Hearth  and  Home.  A  regular  writer 
of  that  periodical  failed  on  one  occasion 
to  forward  a  story,  and  Mr.  Eggleston 
volunteered  to  ''fill  in."  He  wrote  his 
experiences  as  a  wandering  Methodist 
minister  in  Indiana.  The  story  struck  a 
popular  chord  and  his  readers  wanted 
more.  To  supply  the  demand,  he  wrote 
"The  Circuit-rider,"  "The  Hoosier  School- 
master," and  other  popular  stories  that 
are  still  on  the  book-shelves. 

Marion  Crawford  owed  his  success  to  a 
chance  remark  of  an  uncle.  Returning 
from  India  down-hearted  and  discouraged 
over  the  failure  of  his  efforts  to  establish 
a  newspaper  there,  his  uncle  asked  why 
he  didn't  write  his  adventures  in  the 
East.  "Mr.  Isaacs"  was  the  result,  which 
was  followed  by  a  long  list  of  popular 
books. 

Even  Bret  Harte's  first  success  could 
be  attributed  to  •chance.  He  was  editor 
of  The  Overland  Monthly,  and,  like  Mr. 
Eggleston,  filled  in  for  a  delinquent  con- 
tributor. His  story  was  "The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp." 

The  success  of  the  beloved  Frank  Stock- 
ion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  result 
of  painstaking  effort  and  hard  work.  He 
was  a  wood  -  engraver  and  illustrated 
stories  written  by  his  wife,  and  it  re- 
quired a  long  struggle  before  he  got  his 
charming  stories  before  the  public.  So  was 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  efforts  in  produc- 
ing "Gates  Ajar."  It  took  her  two  years 
to  write  the  story  and  two  more  years  to 
find  a  publisher. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  of 'Uncle  Remus" 
fame,  said  it  was  purely  an  accident  that 
he  became  a  writer.  Born  and  reared  in 
the  South,  he  had  heard  from  plantation 
"uncles"  and  "aunties"  the  myths  and 
stories  he  later  made  such  good  use  of. 
He  became  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
material  he  had  unconsciously  absorbed 
only  when  he  read  an  article  in  the  old 
Li Pinnc.olCs  on  negro  folk-lore. 

The  same  element  of  chance  holds  good 
with  our  present-day  writers,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  (hem  have  been  diverted  from 
the  paths  of  their  chosen  life-work.  It 
was  never  intended,  for  instance,  by  those 
who  had  them  in  charge  when  they  were 
youngsters  that  Thomas  Nelson  Page  or 
.John  Kendrick  Bangs  should  write  novels 
or  humorous  stulf.  They  had  been  trained 
for  the  law  and  the  Supreme  Court  was 
their  natural  goal.  Neither  was  it  in- 
tended  that  Richard  Washburn  Child, 
James  Hopper,  John  Luther  Long,  or  Owen 
Wister  should  be  novelists.  Some  sort  of 
a  Federal  judgeship  was  the  least  expected 
of  them,  as  they  also  were  intended  for  the 
law.  Arthur  Train  was  a  former  assistant 
district  attorney  in  New  York  City. 

The  world  of  art  may  possibly  have 
lost  a  modern  Michelangelo  in  Robert 
Chambers.  The  novel  -  reading  world, 
however,  gained  an  interesting  story- 
teller when  he  gave  up  his  art -studies 
after  several  years  in  Paris.  Maria 
Thompson  Daviess  was  also  imbued  with 
the  ambition  to  become  a  painter  at  one 
time. 

Jack  London,  before  he  reached  (lie 
goal  of  one  of  the  most  popular  writers 
of  the  day,  combined  the  efforts  of  half 
a   dozen    men  in  various    kinds   of    work, 


ranging  all  the  way  from  a  tramp  to  a 
sea  -  captain.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart 
was  to  be  a  nurse  and  gained  her  intimate 
knowledge  of  hospital  work  in  the  Pitts- 
burg School  for  Nurses.  Louise  Closser 
Hale  had  histrionic  aspirations,  and  her 
familiarity  with  stage-life  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  an  actress  before  she 
became  a  writer. 

It  was  the  wish  of  James  Huneker's 
parents  that  he  should  become  a  priest 
and  he  was  educated  for  one,  but  instead 
he  became  a  teacher  of  the  piano  and  was 
for  ten  years  connected  with  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  of  New  York. 
Margaret  Cameron  imagined  she  would 
devote  her  life  to  music  before  she  began 
to  WTite. 

It  is  not  necessarily  surprizing,  but  of 
every  given  profession  former  or  present 
school-teachers  predominate  among  the 
popular  writers  of  to-day.  Among  those 
who  have  deserted  their  former  work 
for  the  more  congenial  and  profitable  work 
of  writing  are  James  Lane  Allen,  who  was 
a  public  school-teacher  and  later  a  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  a  small  college.  Parker 
Fillmore  was  a  Government  teacher  in  the 
Philippines.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
was  a  country  school-teacher  on  a  small 
salary  when  she  began  writing  stories,  and 
rumor  has  it  that  the  stamps  with  which 
her  first  contributions  were  sent  away 
were  bought  with  money  obtained  from 
picking  berries.  She  found  a  timely  and 
valued  friend  in  Charles  J.  Peterson,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  paid  her  liberally  for  her 
writing  and  gave  her  a  chance  to  get 
before  the  public. 

Alice  Hegan  Rice  was  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  when 
she  came  into  fortune  and  fame  overnight 
through  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch."  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  spent 
several  years  trying  to  establish  the  first 
kindergarten  school  on  the  Pacific  coast- 
before  she  began  to  write  her  charming 
stories.  Eleanor  Hoyt  Brainerd  spent 
several  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Wesleyan  College  and  later  taught  in  a 
New  York  school  for  girls  before  she 
thought  of  "Belinda."  Alice  Brown  was  a 
country  school-teacher,  and  Katherine 
Fullerton  Gerould  taught  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
while  Eleanor  11  alio  well  Abbott  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  South 
Framingham  Normal  School. 

And  then,  again,  there  was  Miss  Maude 
Radford  Warren,  the  short-story  writer. 
She  was  teaching,  according  to  the  ac- 
count, in  Chicago  University,  and  while 
down-town,  happened  to  lose  her  purse. 
With  only  twenty-five  cents  in  her  pos- 
session, and  a  hunger  entirely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  it,  she  essayed  one  of  the  shabby 
little  restaurants  near  by,  in  order  to  get 
a  meal,  and  still  have  car-fare  home.  She 
found  a  very  different  crowd  there  from 
the  one  that  she  had  seen  in  the  places 
where  she  usually  ate.  It  was  not  the 
crowd  of  the  great  hotel,  nor  of  the  Uni- 
versity dining  clubs,  but  a  mass  of  men  far 
different.  She  came  home  thoughtful,  and 
the  result  was  her  first  story,  appearing  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  "The  Wearing 
of  the  Green."    Furthermore,  we  learn: 

William   Dean   Howells   is  the  doan  of 

newspaper    men    who    have    given    up    the 


Make  your  home  really  well  equipped  with  these  moderrr  building  specialties. 
Designed  to  protect  the  good  looks  of  your  home  and  grounds  from  the  care- 
less coal  man — to  provide  for  the  most  sanitary  method  of  garbage  disposal  and 
for  the  safest  and  cleanest  delivery  of  milk  and  packages. 


Msgestic 


Building 
Specialties 


Majestic  Coal  Chute  keeps  your  house,  lawns  and  grounds  clean,  because 

every  piece  of  coal  falls  into  the  bin.  The  door  locks  open  automatically,  protecting  the  building 
above  the  opening,  just  where  the  damage  always  occurs.  When  closed  it  is  an  excellent  window 
for  the  basement.    Absolutely  burglar-proof.    Easily  installed  in  old  buildings  or  built  into  new  ones. 

Majestic  Underground  Garbage  Receiver  protects  the  health  of  your  family 

because  it  keeps  your  garbage  buried.  Sanitary,  emits  no  odors  and  keeps  the  contents  safe 
from  dogs,  vermin  and  flies.      Always  convenient,  never  unsightly. 

Majestic  Package   Receiver  is  placed   in   the 

kitchen  wall  for  receiving  milk  bottles  and  packages  from  the  out- 
side, insuring  them  against  theft  and  keeping  them  clean  and  in 
sanitary  condition. 

Send  for  Catalog  Today 

Completely  describes  these  and  other  Majestic  Specialties, 
including  Rubbish  Burners,  Duplex  One-Register  Store  Heating 
Systems,   Metal   Plant    Boxes,    Pipe  and   Pipeless   Furnaces,    etc. 

THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

714  Erie  Street  Huntington,  Ind. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Coal  Chutes  in  the  World 


Mail  Coupon   for  Catalog' 


THE  MAJESTIC  COMPANY 

714  Erie  Street,  Huntington,  Indiana 

Send    me    catalog    of    Majestic    Building 
Specialties. 

Name 

Street.  . . 

City State 
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R    RIFLES 


LOOK  back  over  American  history  and  see  how  in  every  generation— from  the 
.J  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock  down  to  your  own  grandfather  and 
father— the  American  boy  has  been  trained  to  handle  a  gun  and  shoot  straight. 

It's  a  natural  instinct  in  every  American  boy, 
inherited  from  many  generations  of  hardy,  keen- 
eyed  ancestors,  to  want  a  gun— to  know  how  to 
use  it  properly  and  to  excel  in  marksmanship. 

Every  boy  should  have  this  training — with  the 
best  and  safest  gun  made  for  boys,  the  Daisy  Air 
Rifle.  Millions  of  American  men  learned  their 
first  lessons  in  concentration,  self-control  and  love 
of  manly,  out-door  sport  from  the  Daisy.  For 
over  21  years  it  has  been  recognized  as  the  favor- 
ite rifle  of  the  American  boy,  and  today,  in  its 
latest  models,  keeps  pace  with  the  highest  art  and 
science  of  modern  rifle  design. 


The  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  in  the  hands  of  the 
upper  boy  in  the  picture,  is  a  50-shot  repeater, 
with  the  same  modern  pump  action  found  in  the 
highest  type  of  modern  sporting  rifle. 

The  Military  Daisy,  also  a  50-shot  repeater, 
follows  the  latest  military  lines,  with  carrying 
strap  and  removable  bayonet. 

Both  guns  are  finished  in  blued  steel,  with 
turned  walnut  stock,  and  sell  at  ^O  fZ£\ 
all  dealers  for    -  «Jj*>«<»F  \f 

'  Other  Daisy  Models,  -         50c  to  $2.50 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  any  Daisy  mode  I  will  he  sent  direct 
from  factory  on  receipt  of  price.       Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


DAISY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

309  Union  Street,  Plymouth,  Michigan 

PACIFIC  COAST  BRANCH 

Phil.    B.    Bekeart    Co.,    Managers,    717    Market   Street,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

SOt   I  1 1  CRN    REPRESENTATIVES: 

Louis  Williams  &  Co.,  -  Nashville,  Tenn. 


DAISY  LIQUID  PISTOL 

The  fun-making  sensation  of  the  year.  Shoots  a 
fine  stream  of  water/25  feet.  Looks  like  a  real  auto- 
matic. Affords  great  sport  for  botli  young  and  old. 


Single 
Shot 


25c 


5-Shot 
Repeater 


50c 
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hurly-burly  of  their  youthful  days  and 
gone  iu  for  the  quieter  life  and  more 
lucrative  form  of  writing.  Mr.  Howells's 
first  effort  outside  of  his  editorial  writing 
on  a  small  Ohio  daily  newspaper  was  a 
campaign  life  of  Lincoln,  and  so  well  did 
he  perform  his  task  that  the  great  President 
sent  him  to  Venice  as  consul.  Walter 
Prichard  Eaton  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Boston  Journal,  and  then  came  to  New 
York  and  did  dramatic  work  for  The  Sun 
and  The  Times.  George  Randolph  Chester 
did  his  first  writing  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Detroit  News,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  on 
The  Sun,  and  Julian  Street  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 
Zona  Gale  did  newspaper  work  in  Mil- 
waukee and  Eleanor  Gates  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Elizabeth  Jordan  and  Olivia  How- 
ard Dunbar  were  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  Fannie  Heaslip  Lea  was, 
until  recently,  a  newspaper  reporter. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  edited  a  depart- 
ment of  St.  Nicholas  for  ten  years  before 
he  came  out  in  the  open,  and  Arthur 
Stan  wood  Pier  before  he  arrived  was  for 
years  an  assistant  editor  of  Youth's 
Companion.  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins  was 
for  several  years  an  associate  editor  of 
Munsei/s. 

Owen  Johnson  dabbled  in  magazine 
work  before  his  Yale  stories  came  out. 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam  edited  her  class 
paper  at  Smith  College,  and  began  her 
magazine  work  soon  after  graduation. 
The  lamented  Jean  Webster  wrote  exten- 
sively for  newspapers  before  she  left 
Vassar,  but  had  hardly  started  on  her 
promising  career  when  death  overtook  her. 


AMERICA'S   VEST-POCKET  ATHENS 

["  T  is  an  ancient  saying  that  New  York 
■*-  contains  "more  germs  than  Germany, 
more  parasites  than  Paris,  and  more 
dubs  than  Dublin";  but  all  America 
can  not  boast  more  Greeks  than  Athens. 
Athens  has  160,000,  America  has  100,000. 
The  Transcript,  of  Boston,  a  city  some- 
times called  the  Athens  of  America, 
brings  the  news  that  the  neighboring  town 
of  Lowell  has  more  than  10,000  of  them. 
If  Boston  can  not  show  an  equal  number, 
then  the  presence  of  so  many  of  the  real 
Hellenes  in  a  neighboring  city  may  prove 
a  strong  argument  for  crowning  a  new 
locality.  Lowell's  Greek  population  is 
estimated  by  the  Hellenic  paper  of  that 
city,  the  Erevna,  and  in  further  exposition 
of  those  claims,  the  Boston  paper  remarks: 

Passing  over  the  fact  that  compai'atively 
few  of  our  Hellenic  residents  may  be 
described  as  Athenians  in  the  literal  sense 
—being  very  largely  Peloponnesians  or 
from  Saloniki  and  the  north — the  designa- 
tion is  not  on  the  whole  inappropriate. 
The  scenes  are  such  as  one  might  find  in 
the  'Odos  'Ermou,  or  in  Syntagma  or 
Omonia  square.  There  is  a  free-and- 
easiness  in  some  of  the  byways  that 
would  recall  the  chaste  seclusion  of  the 
"Street  of  the  Red  Shoes"-— as  tourists 
term  it — -under  the  shadow  of  the  Acropo- 
lis. One  misses  t lie  persistent  hammering 
of  the  Street  of  the  Coppersmiths,  and 
no  festoons  of  red  slippers  hang  from  the 
door-posts;  but  the  coffee-houses  are  there 
in  full  blast,  and  dominoes  click,  the  cry  of 
"thio  ka />hcthcs"  is  heard  in  the  land,  and 


WHEN  you  buy  a  pair  of  shoes,  turn  them  over 
and  see  what  kind  of  soles  they  have.     If  the 
soles  are  Rinex,  have  the  salesman  wrap  them 
up — you've  got  your  moneys  worth. 

Rinex  is  the  wonderful  new  shoe-sole  material.  It 
is  neither  leather  nor  rubber,  but  a  material  which 
combines  the  advantages  of  both. 

It  is  more  durable  and  uniform  than  leather  and  as  light 
in  weight;  it  is  as  flexible  as  rubber — and  waterproof. 

Rinex  was  invented  and  perfected  in  the  great  lab- 
oratories of  the  world's  greatest  rubber  company.  Unlike 
leather, it  comes  in  just  one  quality — the  highest  possible. 

So,  whether  you  pay  $4  for  shoes,  or  $8,  the  word 
"Rinex"  on  the  sole  guarantees  that  you  are  getting 
the  best  sole-material  ever  devised  by  man. 

Rinex  Soles  are  also  being  put  on  by  the  best  shoe- 
repairmen.     Ask  for  them  when  you  need  new  soles  ' 
and  see  how  much  longer  they  last  than  leather  and 
how  much  more  comfortable  they  are. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Sole  and  Heel  Dept.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 

60  High  Street,  Boston 

Rinex 


Soles 
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Good  Plumbing 

A  Factory  Necessity 

WE  call  it  a  necessity  because  any  improvement  that 
increases  the  producing  power  of  your  employees  is 
needed — as   a   practical    business    proposition — and 
"Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  will  do  that.    Such  improve- 
ments add  vastly  to  a  factory's  appearance — its  neatness,  san- 
itation, etc. — but,  more  than  that,  they  add  to  daily  profit. 

Standard"  Fixtures  Increase  Factory  Efficiency 

Look  at  the  installation  shown  above.     Isn't  the  reason  why  efficiency  is 
increased — and,  therefore,  profit— very  clear?   If  your  factory  conditions 
are  not  as  wholesome  as  you  want  them  and  know  they  ou&ht  to  be,  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  our  book  on  "Fac- 
tory Sanitation."  *Stan<faf<f  SHOWROOMS 
Let  one  of  our  service  men  &o  into  the      where  'Standard"  Fixtures  may  be  seen 

question  of  &ood  plumbing  with  you;       NEW  York 3S  w.  31ST 

no  obligation  on  your  part  for  a  study       new  YORK  (Expobt  dept.).  .so  broad 

of  vour  retirements  and  helnful  su&-       koston 186  Devonshire 

01  your  requirements  ana  neipiui  sug         PHILADELPHIA 121s  WALNUT 

£estions.    bee  .Standard    rixtures — tor       Washington,  southern  bldg 
factory  use,  or   for  bath,  kitchen   or       P1TTJS,B"RGH Io6  SIXTH 

,  ,'  1  '    1.        11  CHICAGO 14-30  N.  PEORIA 

laundry —at  any  showroom  listed  here.       ST.  LOuis 100  N.  fourth 

C>«.         ♦       A  ff       •*.  trt\&     />^  CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLID 

rStandara  ^atmatg  I !?©•  ^0.  Cincinnati 633  walnut 

Dept.  F35  Pittsburgh,  Pa.        TOLEDO 311-321  ERIE 

v ,-OLUMBUS 243-2SS  S.  THIRD 

"«*»«,<„«,<"    Dl„mh>ir,a    p:T).„rUc  YOUNGSTOWN 219  CHAPEL  PL. 

Standard    Plumbing  fixtures  wheeling 3120-30  Jacobs 

for  the  Home  erie 128  w.  twelfth 

.,  1.  .    j   .      1.        «  LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

represent    the    complete,   up-to-date    line  for  LOUISVILLE 3 19  W.  MAIN 

Bathroom,  Kitchen  and  Laundry,      Ihey  have  NASHVILLE 31s  S.  TENTH 

been  standard  for  more  than  a  feneration.  NEW  ORLEANS 80  BARONNE 

Their  supremacy  is  the  result  of  experience.  HOUSTON PRESTON  &  SMITH 

service  and  aualitv  D  UXAS.  x 1200-120^  JACKSON 

service  ana  quality.  gAN    VXTO\IO 212  LOSOV A 

talk  to  your  plumber  about  'Standard".   Look  FORT  WORTH        828-830  MONROE 

for  the  Green  and  Gold  label.     If  interested  in  gBffiS&#& .  59B  -WCHMOND 

plumbinfe  fixtures  for  domestic  use,  write  for  a  s  XN  fraNCISCO.  I49-5S  BLUXOME 

free  copy  of     '.Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  DETROIT  OFF     HAMMOND  BLDG. 

for  the  Home  "  also  new  Sink  Booklet.  KANSAS  CITY         RIDGE  ARCADE 


ClearYourThroat 


Quick  Reliel  lor  Husky.   Hoarse.  Tickhnft  Throats. 
25c  ai  all  Druij  Stores.    Sample  lor  iwo*cent  siomp. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company.  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    PERFECTOR 
OF  ACOUSTICS, 

tnent  wall  a  •  rtmcnt  that  Is  guaranteed  to  pro- 

(,<■'.    Coart    Rooms, 

-  eamnct  oi  tbi 

■ 

1       '     •  tobll  ihed  L0O0 

h     -  orm,    f>Zl  3rd  Av*-     Ptttsbnrgh,Pfe 


Infants-Mothers 

Thousands  testify 

HORLIGK'S 

The  Original 

MALTED  MILK 

Upbuilds  and  sustains  the  body 
No  Cooking  or  Milk  required 
Used  for  V3  of  a  Century 
Free  Sample  Horlick's,  Racine,  Wis. 


the  occasional  trickle  of  melody  from  a 
tibble,  or  other  rudimentary  instrument, 
may  be  detected — not  to  say  a  quavering 
chorus  of  that  indescribable  kind  one 
associates   with    the   lilting   Greek. 

Seek  a  cool  cellar .  and  you  will  find 
stalwart  Hellenes  stirring  great  kettles 
of  sirup  destined  soon  to  flower  forth  as 
"loukoumi,"  or  spreading  thin  layers  of 
pastry  and  honey  to  be  vended  as  "bak- 
lavd.,,  "Khalvd"  you  may  buy  as  readily 
in  Lowell  as  in  Crete.  The  ruddy  eggs  of 
Eastertide  know  their  season.  Over 
your  head  behold  the  sign  "  Xenodocheiou 
phagetou  kai  lav  hypnou"  (Hotel  of  the 
to-eat  and  to-sleep),  offering  refreshment 
to  wayfaring  man — if  you  care  to  sample 
it.  Giaourti  and  pilaffi  are  not  unknown. 
No  lambs  are  roasted  whole  in  curbstone 
ovens,  but  the  appetite  for  them  is  doubt- 
less there.  The  Greek  community  is 
largely  sufficient  unto  itself,  providing  the 
things  that  are  requisite  and  necessary  as 
well  for  the  body   as  for   the   soul. 

Political  activity  is  as  much  in  evidence 
there  as  in  Athens,  too,  we  understand,  and 
that,  in  the  argot  of  the  cultivated  Boston 
periodical,  is  "going  some."   For,  we  learn: 

An  election  is  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
local  Hellene,  with  the  advantage  that  it 
usually  carries  with  it  an  aftermath  of 
recounts  and  contests  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  most  fastidious.  You  will  not  hear 
English  spoken  in  ten  blocks— and  scarcely 
ever  will  you  see  an  English  sign.  Ten  to 
one,  Themistocles  would  find  himself  more 
at  home  there  than  would  the  Listener,  or 
the  Nomad.  The  kappheneion,  the  oino- 
pouleion,  the  typographeion,  the  katasti- 
mata  would  be  no  mystery  to  him.  Give 
us  an  Acropolis  with  a  ruined  temple  or  two, 
n  university,  and  an  art  museum  simu- 
lating the  classical  in  outward  show,  and 
mayhap  a  Boule,  wherein  to  hold  volubly 
acidulous  debate,  and  Lowell  will  make  a 
fair  modern  Alliens  indeed. 

The  Greek  keeps  pretty  much  to  him- 
self. He  emerges  to  engage  in  gainful 
toil — in  the  mills,  perhaps,  or  as  a  vender 
of  fruit,  or  an  embellisher  of  shoes  in 
quarters  other  than  his  own.  But  that 
done  he  retires  at  nightfall,  either  to  his 
own  colony,  or. to  his  little  suburban  farm, 
and  becomes  for  a  few  hours  once  more 
a  Greek,  untouched  by  the  changed  con- 
ditions around  him,  chattering  gaily  in  his 
wonted  language — which  untutored  per- 
sons still  refer  to  as  "dead"- — singing, 
dancing,  sipping  coffee  and  maslika,  and 
sleeping  in  joyous  juxtaposition  with  his 
entire  family  quite  as  at  home.  He  prints 
his  own  newspapers,  embellished  with  ad- 
vertisements which  he  has  some  difficulty 
to  spell — because  his  alphabet  doesn't, 
always  fit.  "Sodaphountain,"  "O'Soli- 
ban,"  "Khaiou" — this  last  you  might  not 
know  was  "Howe"  unless  you  were  told — 
will  serve  as  samples.  How  he  gets  around 
"Lowell"  I  don't  remember — but  probably 
he  makes  it  "Louell,"  not  having  been 
blessed  by  the  Almighty  with  any  "w" 
in  his  font;  for  he  persists  in  regarding  the 
lower-case  "w"  as  an  "omega"  and  gives 
it  that  sound.  Altogether  he  is  a  hos- 
pitable, a  thrifty,  yet  a  generous,  soul. 
He  puts  his  money  in  a  bank — which  he 
refers  to  as  a  "trapeze"  to  give  his  classic, 
word  its  more  familiar  American  form. 
When  there  is  enough  of  it,  he  sends  it 
home  as  a  marriage  portion  for  his  sisters—- 
or  else  he  goes  back  himself,  only  to  weary 
of  the  homeland  and  return. 
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A  National  Movement  for 
Schoolroom  Cheerfulness 


Everyslabof  genuine 
Beaver  Greenboard 
or  Beaver  Blackboard 
is  stamped  on  the 
back  with  one  of  thes  * 
trademarks. 


Partial  List  of  Beaver  Greenboard 
and  Blackboard  Distributors: 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  A.  H.  Andrews  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

Baker  &  Holmes  Company,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  A.  Bryant  Company,  Dallas,  Texas 

C.  A.  Bryant  Company,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

C.  A.  Bryant  Company,  Houston,  Texas 

Central  School  Supply  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Cleveland  Seating  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

Deseret  News  Book  Store,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dykes  Lumber  Company,  New  York  City 

E  lurational  Exchange  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  YV.  Graham  &  Company,  Spokane,  Washington 

The  Jones  Book  Store,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Metropolitan  Supply  Company,  Anamosa,  Iowa 

The  McNeil  Company,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

The  Nebraska  School  Supply  House,  Lincoln.  Neb. 

North  Western  School  Supply  Co.,  Minneapolis,  M inn. 

Rucker- Fuller  Desk  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Southern  School  Supply  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Superior  School  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

University  Supply  Association,  Madison,  Wis. 


Compare  the  schoolroom  of  today  with 
that  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Note  the  privileges  that  the  school  chil- 
dren have  which  their  parents  in  their 
school  days  never  dreamed  of  having. 
Observe  the  improved  sanitary  condi- 
tions, lighting, housing,  the  difference  in  the 
textbooks  and  in  every  mode  of  teaching. 

Here  you  have  the  evidence  of  this  great 
national  movement  for  schoolroom  cheer- 
fulness in  which  educators,  school  authori- 
ties, women's  clubs  and  civic  leagues  and 
societies  of  every  kind  have  joined. 

Beaver  Greenboard  is  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  this  national  movement  for 
school  cheerfulness.  For  Beaver  Green- 
board is  green  —  a  rich  restful  tone  with 
splendid  color  value.  No  one  thing  can 
transform  the  schoolroom  so  quickly  and 
so  utterly  as  the  introduction  of  this  pleas- 
ant, attractive  color  into  the  schoolroom. 

The  advantage  of  green  over  black, 
from  the  standpoint  of  color,  cannot  be 
challenged.  For  the  purpose  of  contrast 
with  white  or  colored  crayon  it  is  equally 
effective.  The  restful  effect  on  the  eyes 
of  teacher  and  pupils  can  be  readily  ap- 
preciated. The  remaining  questions  as  to 
durability  and  quality  of  writing  surface 
are  easily  disposed  of  by  demonstration. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Black- 
board are  produced  by  The  Beaver  Board 
Companies,  originators  of  pure  wood  fibre 


wallboard.  Here  are  the  only  compo- 
sition blackboards  which  are  built  up 
throughout  (base  as  well  as  surface)  by  a 
single  manufacturer.  Building  a  black- 
board is  no  simple  task.  Permanency 
and  durability  are  only  secured  through 
exact  workmanship  and  painstaking  carr . 
Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Black- 
board have  behind  them  the  same  high 
standards  of  manufacture  as  the  well- 
known  Beaver  Board.  They  are  sold 
under  a  broad  guarantee  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  not  crack,  warp 
nor  peel,  will  not  become  shiny  with  use 
and  will  provide  continuously  a  satis- 
factory writing  surface. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard 
have  many  advantages  over  slate,  aside  from  that 
of  price.  With  the  high  prices  of  slate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  much  greater  cost  of  freight  and  ap- 
plication, they  become  the  logical  blackboards  for 
schoolroom  use.  Easily  applied  and  (in  case  of 
temporary  buildings)  easily  removed.  Specially 
processed  to  prevent  warping.  Can  be  cleaned  and 
kept  in  good  condition  as  easily  as  slate. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  at  the  bot  - 
torn  of  this  advertisement  and  send  to  the  address 
below.    Sample  and  literature  will  be  sent  you. 

THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES 

203  Beaver  Road  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Canada:  403  Wall  Street,  Beaverdalc.  Ottawa 
England:  4  Southampton  Row.  London.  \\ ".  C. 
Australia:  Builders' Exchange,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
I'nited  States  Branches  at  Boston.  New  VorU. 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Kansas  City  an  I  San  Francisco. 

Manufacture! s  also  of  Rearer  Board  and  Beat 
L'lililies. 


BEAVER  SSK  BOARD 
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The  Silvex  Company 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

F.  H.  SCHWAB.  Pr<.Rid«?nt 
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THE  BRAINS  OF  THE  NAVY 

HE  is  a  man  of  about  sixty-two,  and 
since  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
he  has  been  at  work  on  one  task — to  have 
the  American  Navy  ready  for  war.  His 
name  is  William  S.  Benson.  He  is  the 
ranking  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  with  the 
title  of  "Chief  of  Operations,"  a  position 
which  corresponds  with  that  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  If  the  United 
States  should  go  to  war  it  would  be  his 
task  to  direct  the  naval  campaign,  to  see 
that  every  ship  from  the  super-dreadnought 
Arizona  to  the  smallest  converted  launch 
of  the  "Mosquito  fleet"  was  in  its  proper 
place.  He  would  be  the  brains  of  the  Navy, 
and  if  we  may  trust  those  who  know  him  his 
plans  for  any  eventuality  are  already  laid. 
Forty-five  years  ago,  says  the  Kansas 
City  Star, 

Admiral  Benson  was  appointed  to  the 
Naval  Academy  as  a  midshipman  from 
Georgia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Southern- 
ers to  enter  the  institution  following  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War.  His  first  duty  afloat 
was  as  a  junior  officer  of  the  old  Hartford, 
then  the  flag-ship  of  the  South  Atlantic 
fleet.  He  was  with  the  Hartford  two  years. 
Then  he  was  transferred  to  the  Essex  of  the 
same  fleet.  When  he  was  detached  from 
that  ship  and  ordered  home  he  already 
was  considered  an  officer  of  great  execu- 
tive ability  and  unusual  judgment. 

For  six  months  Benson  was  on  duty  at 
the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard.  He  soon  was 
ordered  to  sea  a  second  time,  and  was 
on  board  the  Yantic  when  that  ship  made 
its  historic  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Major-General  Adolphus  Washington 
Greely,  the  polar-region  explorer.  On  the 
return  of  the  relief  expedition  Benson, 
then  a  captain,  was  again  given  shore- 
leave  and  assigned  to  duty  under  what  was 
then  known  as  the  Navy  Advisory  Board. 

Later  he  was  ordered  to  the  Naval 
Academy  as  an  instructor.  Subsequently, 
he  served  in  the  Washington  Navy-Yard, 
with  the  Coast  Survey,  on  several  ships, 
and  again  at  Annapolis  as  commandant  of 
midshipmen.  His  most  recent  sea  service 
was  as  captain  of  the  super-dreadnought 
Utah  and,  temporarily,  as  the  commander 
of  the  first  division  of  the  Atlantic  fleet. 
He  knows  the  war-ship  game  from  top  to 
bottom.  During  the  '80's  he  inspected  the 
material  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
modern  fighting  vessels,  and  has  had  a 
hand  in  the  building  of  our  Navy  of  to-day 
and  the  training  of  the  men  who  man  it. 

He  undertook  his  present  responsibilities 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  when  Congress 
established  the  office  of  "Chief  of  Oper- 
ations." Admiral  Benson's  position  is  that 
of  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Navy.  He  is 
entrusted  with  the  operation  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  preparation  of  plans  for  use  in 
war.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  and  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  service  as  a  whole.  Since  his 
appointment  in  1915  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege, the  intelligence  office,  aeronautics, 
mining  operations,  and  all  tactical  matters 
have  been  brought  under  his  control. 
Admiral  Benson  was  able  to  improve  each 
of  these  without  having  the  development 
of  one  interfere  with  that  of  another,  and 
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A  Heavy  Machine-Shop  in  30  Days 

AUSTIN  Standard  No.  2,  shown  above 
and  below,  is  one  of  three  distinct  types 
that  you  can  occupy  in  30  working-days 
after  you  place  the  order.  It  is  admirably 
suited  to  heavy  machine  shop,  foundry  or 
erecting-shop  uses.  Daylight  and  ventilation 
are  excellent. 


As  usually  constructed,  this  building 
is  90  feet  wide,  with  three  30-foot  aisles; 
but  because  the  I-beams  are  carried  in 
stock  uncut,  the  aisle-width  may  be  less. 
The  length  may  be  any  multiple  of  20 
feet.  The  building  is  a  substantial 
structure  which  is  giving  satisfaction  to 
many  users. 


Austin  Standard  Factory-Buildings 
include  nine  distinct  types  suited  to  many 
widely  varying  uses,  and  susceptible  of 
many  combinations.  Austin  service  also 
includes  the  design*  construction  and 
equipment  of  individual  buildings  and 
complete  plants.  Write,  phone  or  wire 
for  particulars. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Jackson.  Mich.  Indianapolis 

Export  Representative:  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woolworth  Building.  New  York 
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■  p         HANDY 
LVJ  EL       TUBES 
WILL    MEND    IT      IOC 


By  JamesC.Fcrnald.LH.n.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Preposition*.  Conjunction;*,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to  writers,    speakers   and    stu- 
dents,    izmo.  Cloth.  3?o  pp.    !!..«»"■    Postpaid  ti. 62. 
FINK  .V  "UC\  til  S  (llMI'lM.   K4-M6  Fourth   *.<•..   NF»   IOBI 


FROG  iny2!^thr0AT 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


Greatest  Cough  SeVoiee  Lozenge  onEarth 


Stop  the  scratch 

Take  the  noisy  scratch  onl  of 
old,  worn  records,  and  restore 
the  tone  of  your  old  favorites. 

Improve   the   tone   and    prolong  y»s&y 
the  life  of  "c-.l  records. 

The"LittleOne-der" 


will  do  it.  Instantly  at- 
tached to  any  needle  ma- 
chine. PathS  or  Yictrola. 
Postpaid  for  75c.  Order 
today.  Money  back  if  not 
sned. 

BROWN  MUSIC  CO. 

Dept.  C.  301891st  St.,  Chicago 


* 
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Wfienyou  overhaul 
install  the genuine 


•«^*» 


H» 


To  enjoy  perfect  motor  service  get  McQuay-Norris 
\ew-Poqf  Piston  Rings  because  they  conform 
exactly  to  the  cylinder  bore  and  exert  absolutely 
equal  pressure  all  around.  Yet  this  pressure  is  so 
delicate  as  not  to  cause  undue  friction  or  cylinder 
wear. 

The  perfect  fit  of  every  ring  is  insured  by  the  micrometer 
manufacturing  methods,  which  insure  dimensions  to  within 
one-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  only  piston  rings  obtainable 
in  such  a  wide  range  of  stock  sizes  that  the  garage  or  repair 
man  can  fit  your  motor  immediately,  whatever  the  make  or 
the  model.  Over-sizes  in  all  widths  and  diameters  in  stock. 
Don't  take  chances  with  poorly  designed  and  cheaply  man- 
ufactured piston  rings.  Use  only  Genuine  \e<v^-^5oof 
Rings  Made  only  by  the  McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing 
L o.— the  inventors.  Known  by  no  other  name.  Packed  only 
in  this  special  carton  under  this  copyrighted  label ;  each  ring 
separately  contained  in  this  sealed  parchment  container. 

As  an  assurance  of  getting  the  Genuine,  have  your  garage 
or  repair  man  send  you  the  empty  containers — one  container 
for  each  ring — with  his  bill. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

'To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power"— the  standard  hand- 
book on  gas  engine  compression.  Simple,  sensible, 
informative — of  great  value  to  anyone  who  owns  or 
operates  any  motor  or  engine.    Write  Dept.  L.  D. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


u 


I 
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BRANCH   OFFICES: 

"-'•«'  V,„i<  Philadelphia    Pitt  ban       San 

•in    s.-attle  Sanaa  .  Citj    3t 

Athr  Denver         Dallas 

'  anadian  Factory: 
w.  H.  BanfieM  ft  Sons.  Ltd 
^^  r»i..-  Ave. 

<7-_j  Toronto 


Francisco 
Paul 
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The  genuine  is  packed  this 
way  for  your  protection 


McQUAY-NORP£ 
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in  consequence  Congress  authorized  him 
last  year  to  issue  orders  within  his  juris- 
diction in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  He  is  the  "boss"  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  afloat.     The  Star  goes  on: 

In  the  bare  room  in  the  State,  War,  and 
Navy  Building,  at  Washington,  in  an 
office  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
a  flat-top  desk  and  a  few  chairs,  Admiral 
Benson  works  far  into  the  night  after  his 
helpers  have  gone  home.  He  undoubtedly 
already  has  taken  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
the  plans  this  nation  will  follow  should  Ger- 
many force  us  into  war.  Any  plans  fol- 
lowed would  be  submitted  by  Benson  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  in  turn  would  carry 
them  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

And  when  the  day  conies,  if  it  does, 
Benson  will  give  the  word  which  will  strip 
40,000  men  into  fighting  trim  and  set  the 
machinery  of  our  war-dogs  to  grinding.  All 
the  naval  material  resources  of  the  country 
will  be  under  his  direction — naval  reserves, 
yachts,  power  -  boats,  provision  -  houses, 
supply-houses,  fighting  vessels,  munitions- 
makers,  tax -payers,  banking-houses,  in- 
ventors, laborers,  and  marines. 

Is  he  the  man  to  handle  the  job?  Said 
a  brother  officer  and  former  shipmate 
of  Admiral  Benson: 

"No  matter  what  his  personal  feeling 
for  me  might  be,  there  is  no  officer  in  the 
Navy  whom  I  would  fear  more  if  I  were 
on  trial  for  an  offense  of  which  I  was 
guilty,  for  nothing  would  make  him  swerve 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty." 


MR.  BRAND  AND  A  "WAR  OF  RACES" 

/CONSIDERABLE  interest  and  more  or 
^-^  less  criticism  were  aroused  recently 
by  an  editorial  written  by  Mr.  Horace  L. 
Brand  in  his  Illinois  Staats-Zeiiung  in 
which  lit;  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a 
"war  of  races"  in  the  United  States.  The 
editorial  ran  as  follows: 

Have  the  people  of  this  country  changed 
from  a  peace-loving  nation  to  a  belligerent 
one? 

We  do  not  think  the  people  have  altered 
their  views.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
dragged  into  the  European  War.  They 
do  not  want  situations  created  from  which 
war  would  be  the  only  honorable  escape. 
They  do  not  want  the  President  to  decide 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  for  that  is 
the  prerogative  of  ( 'ongress. 

I  las  President  Wilson  changed  his  views? 
We  do  not  think  that  he  has. 
I 'resident   Wilson   is   earnestly   desirous 
of  keeping  this  country  at  peace  with  all 
tlic  world. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  stand 
behind  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Perhaps  a  majority  even  approve  of  his 
efforts  to  end  the  European  War. 

But  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  that  a  ma- 
jority will  indorse  giving  the  German  Am- 
bassador his  passports  at  the  present  time. 
We  will  not  now  argue  for    Germany's 
cause  or  actions. 

Let  us  consider  America  first,  last,  and 
all  Hie  time. 

First  —  America's  historic  policy  is 
opposed  to  entangling  alliances.  America 
has  not  approved  a  change  in  policy. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  Slates  refused 
to  discuss  the  plan  to  change  our  timc- 
honored  course.     In   harmony  with   that 
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How  Can  Anyone  Get  Clean 

In  Dirty  Water? 

American  Bathing  Habits  Being  Reformed 


YOU  and  I  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everybody-Else  would 
throw  up  our  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  idea  of 
starting  &  bath  in  dirty  water. 

But  finishing  in  dirty  water  is  every  bit  as  bad. 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  happens  every  time  you  take  a 
bath  the  old  way — by  filling  a  tub. 


.Keep-*0"" 


It  means  finishing  in  the  same  water  you 
start  with — water  filled  with  impurities 
washed  out  of  the  pores;  at  least  that's  the 
case  unless  you  take  the  trouble  to  empty 
the  tub  and  do  the  job  over  again. 

Proof  of  that  is  the  film  or  scum  of  impuri- 
ties which  collects  on  top  of  the  water  after 
such  a  bath — no  matter  how  often  one  bathes. 

No  wonder  so  many  doctors  are  condemning 
the  old  way.  And  no  wonder  thinking  people 
everywhere  are  turning  to  the  modern  and 
better  way. 

The  Modern  Way — Running  Water 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  we'll  hardly 
ever  hear  anyone  speak  of  a  bath. 


Instead  everybody  will  insist  on  a  shozvei — 
running  water — a  constant  rinsing  process- 
every  drop  from  the  first  to  the  last  absolutely 
fresh  and  clean.    It's  the  great  big  step  ahead 
in  modern  hygiene. 

Only  $7.50  to  $25 

No  excuse  now  for  anyone  sticking-  to  the 
out-of-date  way.    No  long-er  any  big  expense. 

$7.50  to  $25  for  a  Kenney  Shower  turns  an\ 
bath  tub  into  the  equivalent  of  the  finest  built- 
in  shower  ever  installed  in  any  millionaire's 
mansion. 

Four  fine  models  to  choose  from.  All  hand- 
some, substantial,  all-metal  fixtures  that  at- 
tach direct  to  the  tub — an  interchangeable 
connection  for  every  style  of  faucet. 

Shower  turns  on  or  off  at  a  touch.  Doesn't 
interfere  with  filling  tub  direct  from  faucet. 

In  every  way  a  revolutionary  improvement. 
The  low  prices  are  simply  clue  to  simplicity- 
cutting  out  complication  has  cut  the  cost  down. 

kCurtainks$Sfc#wfr 

FITS  ANY  TUB 

A  Connection  for  Every  Style  of   Faucet 

The  $7.50  and  $15  models  are  both  very 
easily  attached — no  tools  needed — nothing  but 
your  fingers.  The  other  two  models  require  a 
plumber. 


A  Book  to  Read  and  Keep —  Sent  Free 

Chock-full  of  sound  and  plea-ant- to-take  pre- 
scription1- by  old  Doctor  Common-Sense — and 
good  i 'Id  Henry  W.  Common-Sen-e  is  stil!  a 
pretty  fair  M.D.  Shows  how  plain  soap  and 
water — running  water — can  be  turned  into 
one  of  the  most  invigorating  and  enjoyable 
tonics  known  to  modern  medicine.  Also  pic- 
tine-  and  describes  all  four  model-  of  the 
Kenney  Shower.  It's  a  book  you']]  want  to 
keep.  Start  your  name  on  the  way  now — be- 
fore von  forget.    Address  nearest  office. 


No  Messy  Curtain- 
No  Wet  Hair 

The  first  and  only  tub  shower  which 
does  away  with  the  messy,  sloppy 
curtain. 

And  doesn't  wet  the  hair.  All  the 
water  strikes  direct  against  the  body- 
unless  you  prefer  to  duck  your  head 
under — instead  of  first  drenching  the 
head.  The  first  inexpensive  shower 
that  women  and  children  can  enjoy. 

Quick  and   Convenient 

A  great  time  -aver.  Von  can  take  a -'  ower 
and  be  into  vouf  clothes  in  less  time  than 
required  merely  to  fill  a  tub. 

It's  Downright  Fun 

Turns  keeping   clean   into  downright  fun. 
Makes  any  temperature  of  water  seem  twice 
as    enjoyable    and    invigorating.       Fills    you 
chock-full    of    Up -and -Doing    Energy 
Hustle — Helps  you  lick  hard  work. 


Guaranteed  Not  to  Splash  Out 

Try  One  on  Approval  to  Prove  It 

Works  on  a  brand  new  principle. 

It's  all  in  the  converging  streams  —  in  the  angle  at  which  the  water  strike-  the  body;  a 
patented  feature  which  make-  the  water  hug  the  flesh  and  run  down  the  body  into  the  tub 
instead  of  spattering  off. 

Vim  can  put  cither  the-  *;.;o  Niagara  Model  01  the  >t-  Palm  Beach  Model  to  the  tesl       I  - 

self  without  risking  a  penny.  Anj  wide-awake  plumber 
or  any  hardware,  department  or  drug  -tore  either  has 
this  in-\v  kind  of  shower  in  stock  or  can  quicklj  put 
in  a  supply,  and  will  '_;i\e  you  .;  ten-day  prove  it  to-you 
demonstration  right  on  your  bath  tub.  Or  i:  it  will 
save  you  trouble. we  wXilend  you  either  a  Palm  Beach 
or  Niagara  Model  for  ten-day  trial  direct  by  mail 
S      order  by  mail.  In  either  case,  if  you  aren  t  satisfied-    it  you  don  t 

w  ant  to  keep  the  shower — it  won't  cost  you  asingi 


Any  hustling  plumber,  department  store 
or  hardware  or  drug  store  either  has  the 
Kenney  Shower  in  stock  or  can  quickly 
arrange  to  supply  you.  Or  write  to  us — 
we'll  tell  you  where  to  get  it  or  fill  your 
order  by  mail. 


Handled  in  Canada  by 

THE  CANADIAN  SALESMEN 

92  Notre  Dame  St.,  East,  Montreal 


The  Curtainless  Shower  Co.,  Inc. 


25  West  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


5  So.  Wabash  Ave. 
CHICAGO 
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Its  Not  Just  Paint 

tfsSTONETEX 

.)ou  can't  Paint  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  stucco  ' 
buildings  with  ordinary  paint— and  expect  the  I 
most  satisfactory-results.  A  special  coating  is  needed.   I 

STONE-TEX  is  prepared  specifically  for  masonry 
surfaces.  It  gives  the  walls  a  beautiful,  uniform, 
soft-toned  finish,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  | 
them  dampproof— rainproof— weatherproof. 

All  masonry  surfaces,  such  as  brick,  stone,  concrete  and  stucco 
are  more  or  less  porous.     Rain,  melting  snow,  sleet  and  dew  are 
absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a  damp  condition.    The  dampness 
mingling  with  the  dust  from  the  streets,  produces  those  unsightly 
streaks  and  spots  that  disfigure  the  building. 

Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little  resistance 

Iff  TmNPTePVSe{-?-mary  and  soon  crack»  chiP  or  Peel 

pit.    M  ONE-TEX  which  is  a  liquid  cement  coating,  enters  deer,  V 

into  the  pores,  fills  all  hair  cracks  and  makes  the  walls  hard  as"fiint 

Because  of  its  dampproofness,  it  outlasts  ordinarv  paints,  retaining 

its  beautiful  even  finish  for  years.     Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls 

and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  building  is  disfigured 
or  damp  and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Stone-Textured"  at  once. 

Write  for  Stone-Tex  booklet, 
giving  full  details,  colors,  etc. 

THE  TRUS-CON    LABORATORIES 

1  36   Trus-Con   BIdg..  Detroit,  Mich. 
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A  Legal  Training 

w  iH  W  Study  at  hompJT 

In  Two  Years  ssrss 

Write  for  New  Book  s*ndi'oOT<>ameandadare«i 

d  V.  v  ZZT  "^"  m*vyn  today  f  or  oar  new  free  baolt. 
Head  ahont  the  new  opportunities  open  to  law  trained  me*  and 
now  you  can  fit  yourself  In  two  years.    Write  today. 

American  Schonluf  Correspondence.  DepL  L2403,   Chicago.  U.S.A. 


■he  r.uri>iii'»n  war  Imu  ..,.,..(..,1 i  .  ,        


ne,  daring  spare  moments,  bj  thf 

Language-Phone  Method 

I     D »i_     if  n         


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
Needed     Inventions"     and      "How   to  Get  Your 

Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  d!  C. 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life,  (Ireauer 
,    opportunities  now  than  eyei  b« 
fore  Heindependent--beal<a,icr 
IhoiiHanda  of  lav/y. 

$3,O0O  to  $10,000  Annually 

■f»  irulde  you  step  by  step.  Vou  can  train  at  home 
durinnc  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex 
amlnatlon  in  any  state.  Money  refunded  aerordlns: 
,"<  7V  J ■"<"'■>"''•■  'fond  If  dlasatlafled.  Decree 
d,.ot' ."..;. "\\'"\ 'rr,-'<     Thousands  of  raeeeufDj  .Co 

I  lhr»r^    nj  1'T    •nroltod.     Low    cost,     ,a,y    terms.     V,iK    I,aw 

n, ',?. ..*,".        '; '-  peafciiw  free  if  yo,,  enroll 

,     '«0»We".nd"Ar,.]e 

LaSalte   Extension  University,  Dept    362-FB,  Chicago 


*  l»      eat  demand  and  unlimited  opi 
sanities  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  German  ,„  Italian 
Use  Your  How  is  the  time  to  better  yonr  position  01  Increase 

Own       ^saV  ^n*    u*m..e<"      I :as    learn  quickly  and  easilj 

t  ,■  •  «^^*^    at  l'°""''  ''"ring  spare  moments,  by  the 

lalkmg 

Machine    , 

and   Rosenthal's     Practical    Linguistry 
( Highest  Award  Panama-  Pacific  Exposition) 
I    a    slmpli  listen  to  the  living  rolce  oi  a 

native    professor  proni e  theforeign 

language,  over  and  over  nntil  you  know 
it  Oai  records  fit  all  talkingmachines, 
la,  Victor,  etc,  Write  for  tree 
language  Treatise"  and  particulars  of 
trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 
'  J.h.e..Lan«"a8e-Phone  Method 


!  I'lilnani   Hldg.,  S  Vt .  4 5 1 li  St.,  N.  Y. 


High  School  Course 
in  Three  Years 

LI.ARNinyourown  home.   Here  is  a  thorough 
and  simplified  high  school  course  that  you  can 
complete   in  three  years.     Meets  college   en- 
trance requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  members 
ol  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 

Study  In  Your  Own  Home 

T''  s  Pre] peclall]  I  .  homi  training.  Your 

Idle  cTcmngscan  be  spent  In  pleasani  leading  that  will  give 

yon  a  thorough  high  school  training. 

Write  for  Booklet'  S'"'!  y"".r  r">m,!  <""•  address  today  for 

Obligation      Wr.n.  t.  ,    ,'  ," r  '"'""'V'  <">■>    full   particulars.     No 
wugmnvn,     w  nil  for  it  at  once.     Now. 

American  HfbooJ  of  f  orr#-»D(>nd*-iir^.  I>,  ,,t    P2408.4  blfSffO.  I'.S.A. 


policy,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  European  holocaust, 
Millions  of  Americans  are  bound  by  blood- 
ties  to  Europeans  who  are  fighting.  Were 
America  to  engage  in  the  war  on  either 
side,  the  hearts  of  millions  would  be 
saddened  by  the  knowledge  that  they 
must  wage  war  against  their  kin. 

The  war  of  races  would  break  out  in  our 
midst,  passion  aroused,  and  hatred  en- 
gendered; internecine  warfare  would  result, 
unless  the  causes  that  led  to  our  entering 
the  European  War  were  so  shocking 
aggravated,  and  often  repeated,  that  all 
peaceful  procedure  became  futile,  and 
then  only  would  the  Government  have 
a  united  nation  supporting  a  war-policy. 

We  are  a  prosperous  nation  and  a 
contented  people  at  present. 

The  best  interests  of  America  he  in 
industries  of  peace.  We  are  a  rich  nation. 
In  years  of  peace  we  have  grown  strong  and 
self-reliant.  War  would  change  all  that. 
In  this  article  it  is  needless  to  describe  the 
horrors  of  war;  its  economic  waste;  its 
far-reaching  consequences. 

Lastly,  we  are  a  just  people.  The 
United  States  never  waged  a  war  unless 
justice  sanctioned.  "Peace  or  war,  as  our 
interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel," 
is  the  advice  of  the  father  of  our  country, 
George  Washington.  Let  justice  rule  the 
decisions  of  our  President  and  of  our 
Congress.  When  justice  demands  it, 
America  is  prepared  and  willing  to  wage 
Avar  with  the  support  of  a  united  nation. 

"First,  last,  and  all  the  time,"  America 
will  jealously  guard  the  lives  of  her  people 
and  her  interests  with  justice  dictating 
her  decisions. 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Brand  issued  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

In  the  first  place  I  want  to  say  that  I 
was   born  and  raised   in   Chicago.     It  is 
therefore  unnatural  and  impossible  for  me 
to  have  loyalty  for  any  country  except  the 
United  States  of  North  America.     I  am 
accused    of    predicting    or    threatening    a 
race-war  if    war  breaks  out  between  the 
United    States    and    Germany.      That    is 
entirely    false.       I    never    predicted    nor 
threatened  a  race-war.     In  fact,  it  is  not 
my  nature  to  threaten  any  way.     More- 
over,   to   make   a   threat   one   must   have 
something  with  which  to  back  it  up.     I 
have   nothing  with  which   to   back   up   a 
threat  that  a  race-war  would  break  out  in 
the   United   States.      It  would   have   been 
foolish  to  have  made  a  threat,  consequently 
I  did  not  make  any.     Nor  did  1  make  a 
prediction.     I  exprest  the  fear  that  a  race- 
war  would  break  out  unless   the   United 
States     exhausted     all     peaceable     means 
before  entering  into  a  war.      It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  very  important  to  remember 
that   my  statement  was  not   unqualified, 
but  was  decidedly  a  qualified  statement. 

Considering  that  the  United  States  is  a 
melting-pot  of  many  nationalities,  does  it 
seem  unreasonable  to  fear  that  trouble 
will  break  out  among  these  many  national- 
ities somewhere  in  case  the  United  States 
gets  into  the  European  War  without  provo- 
cation having  been  .sufficient  to  make  the 
millions  of  citizens  believe  that  all  peaceful 
procedures  have  proven  futile  and  that 
therefore,  the  United  States  was  forced 
into  a  war? 

The  above  is  the  thought  exprest  in  my 
editorial  last  Sunday. 

Nowhere  in   my  editorial  did    I    mention 
German-Americans,     In  fact,  the  assump- 
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Quality  slips  the  "unlimited"  sign  on  P.  A,  smokes ! 


You  know  that's  right  on  the  hop-skip-jump !  For, 
you  can  open  up  on  Prince  Albert  tobacco  like  you 
hold  five  aces;  and,  smoke  lick-a-tee-split  without 
intermission !  And,  you  close  the  session  with 
your  tongue  right  side  up;  with  your  taste-appa- 
ratus turned  to  new  high-spot-delights,  and,  your 
Department  of  Satisfaction  bubbling  over  with 
smokesunshine! 


Prince  Albert  sure  is  the  joyjenerator  because  it 
has  the  quality  that  can  pass  out  such  tobacco 
happiness!  P.  A.  is  made  to  do  that;  made  to  give 
men  more  tobacco  enjoyment  than  they  ever 
dreamed  could  be  theirs;  made  to  let  all  men 
smoke  all  they  want  without  bite  or  parch  or  any 
kind  of  a  comeback  because  bite  and  parch  are 
cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process ! 


Fringe 


the 

national 

joy  smoke 


Albert 


puts  such  a  spanking-keen-edge  on  your  smokeappetite  that 
you  are  glad  when  the  next  fire  up  time  comes,  and,  you  have 
a  lot  of  fun  all-around-the-clock;  and,  you  pal-it-up-with-P.A. 
like  you  were  born  and  raised  in  the  same  little  old  house ! 
For,  your  tobacco  troubles  take-to-the-tall-timbers  when  you 
adopt  Prince  Albert,  which  meets  the  favor  of  smokers  of 
every  civilized  nation;  men  of  all  tastes  and  all  walks  of  life! 


It  is  the  universal  tobacco — the  quality- taste -satisfaction 
standard!  Slip  a  new  cog  in  your  wheel-of-content!  Let 
Prince  Albert's  friendly  flavor  and  fragrance  and  coolness 
blow  into  your  smoke-spirit.  Coupons  or  premiums  have 
never  been  given  as  an  inducement  to  smoke  Prince  Albert. 
We  prefer  to  offer  smokers  quality ! 

Prince  Albert  is  to  be  had  everywhere  tobacco  is  sold. 
Toppy  red  bags,  Sc;  tidy  red  tins,  10c;  handsome 
pound  and  half -pound  tin  humidors — and — that  clever, 
practical  crystal-glass  humidor  with  sponge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Each  Columbia  Battery 
is  inspected  15  times  in  the 
making.  Not  only  is  the 
average  Columbia  good, 
but  each  individual  battery 
is  known  to  be  right  before 
it  leaves  our  hands. 


atferiej 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Canada,  Columbia  Batteries  are  made 
and  sold  by  Canadian   National  Cm 
Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario. 


'  .<  binding  posts,  no  extra  , 
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lion  that  J  was  referring  particularly  to  any 
one  group  of  foreign-born  citizens  is  a 
misstatement  and  any  unprejudiced  reader 
of  my  editorial  last  Sunday  must  concede 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

My  papers  have  consistently  fought  for 
fair  play  for  Germany  and  the  cause  of  her 
allies.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
question.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  just 
decision  the  American  people  should  know 
both  sides  to  the  European  question.  The 
whole  truth  concerning  both  groups  of  bel- 
ligerents and  their  tactics  should  be  known 
by  our  people  if  the  historic  fairness  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  maintained  in  its  decision. 

I  am  not  upholding  Germany  against 
the  United  States.  I  never  did  so.  Nor 
did  my  papers  ever  uphold  Germany's 
cause  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States.  Any  assertions  to  that 
effect  are  based  upon  misunderstanding  or 
are  wilfully  false. 

But  when  the  discussion  is  as  to  whether 
Germany's  cause  or  Great  Britain's  cause 
is  the  most  just  and  right,  then  I  am  per- 
mitted to  have  the  opinion  that  Germany's 
cause  is  more  to  the  interest  of  the"  United 
States  than  is  Great  Britain's  cause.  If 
I  am  wrong  in  that  contention  then  I  have 
nevertheless  done  my  country  a  good 
service  by  bringing  to  public  notice  the 
reasons  why  I  think  T  am  right. 


LASSOING  SUBMARINES 

IT'S  too  bad  the  Irish  aren't  sailors,  for 
if  the  trawlers,  the  seaplanes,  and  the 
destroyers  engaged  in  snaring  the  £/-boats 
were  manned  by  the  greatest  conversa- 
tionalists of  the  United  Kingdom,  America 
might  learn  how  successful  the  submarine 
campaign  really  is — or  isn't,  For  when  the 
Celt  has  done  something  exciting  and 
dangerous,  such  as  bombing  a  submarine, 
he  likes  to  share  the  excitement  with  his 
friends,  while  the  Scot  thinks  that  a  brave 
action  loses  all  merit  if  any  one  knows  about 
it.  And  it  is  the  dour  Scotch — assisted  by 
all  races,  but  still  primarily  the  Scotch— 
who  are  fighting  the  German  submarine. 

Officially,  not  a  submarine  has  been 
sunk.  The  Admiralty  announces  from 
time  to  time  that  the  "campaign  against 
the  t/-boat  is  satisfactory,"  but  it  never 
tells  how  many  have  been  sunk  or  cap- 
tured, nor  gives  the  name  or  the  number 
of  tho  boat  caught,  Then;  have  been 
persistent  rumors,  for  example,  that  the 
Deutschland  has  been  captured,  but  who 
knows  for  certain  whether  she  is  in  Kiel 
Harbor,  chained  in  Portsmouth,  or  rusting 
in  Davy  Jones's  locker?  The  Admiralty 
is  as  dumb  as  the  Scotch. 

It  may  be  that  Berlin  lias  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  reticence  to  make  the 
submarine  campaign  appear  more  effective 
than  it  is.  The  German  Vice-Admiral,  von 
rapelle,'said  lately  in  a  speech  affirming 
that  the  unrestricted  submarine  war  had 
exceeded  the  most  rosy  expectations: 

Altho  a  number  of  submarines,  because 
of  their  large  radius  of  action  and  their 
instructions,  have  not  yet  returned  to  their 
bases,  1  can  already  assure  the  committee 
that   the   results  achieved   have   surpassed 


the  expectations  entertained  by  the  Navy. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  reckon  with  the  loss  of  even  one  /'-boat 
since  tin;  beginning  of  the  unrestricted  sub- 
marine war.  The  defensive  measures,  about 
which  such  a  fuss  has  been  made  by  the 
British  press  and  Parliament,  have  remained 
within  normal  Hunts,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  [/-boats  which  have  returned. 

In  fact,  the  Germans  assert  that  the 
submarine  is  a  weapon  against  which  no 
defense  is  possible.  With  its  aid  they 
expect  to  stop  importations  of  food  and 

transfers  of  men  into  France,  and  force 
the  French  to  conduct  the  Avar  on  the 
Western  front  unaided.  As  for  England's 
antisubmarine  campaign,  Berlin  reports 
in  the  New  York  Times: 

Neutrals  who  have  lately  visited  England 
say  that  over  there  all  is  confusion,  and 
that  it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  Admiralty 
has  no  plan  to  meet  the  new  danger.  They 
say  that  notices  have  been  posted  in  all  the 
Government  shops  promising  a  rich  re- 
ward for  any  invention  likely  to  help 
ward  off  the  '[/-boat  danger.  The  English 
Government  is  said  to  look  to  a  mysterious 
invention  by  Edison  for  salvation. 

Submarine  crews  returning  from  the 
scene  of  operations  are  said  to  be  exceed- 
ingly enthusiastic,  asserting  that  new 
methods  have  at  last  given  them  a  fair 
chance  in  their  perilous  •"trade,"  as  the 
English  call  this  most  dangerous  of  all 
forms  of  sea-fighting.  Formerly  a  L'-boat, 
if  she  was  lucky,  might  find  one  victim 
among  six  or  eight  ships,  the  rest  being 
inviolable  according  to  the  restrictions 
ruling  "trade."  I  have  heard  of  cases 
in  which  a  submarine  could  not  find  one 
victim  among  thirty  or  more  ships  passing 
it  successively.  Now  the  game  is  Avorth 
the  trouble, 

And  noAv  for  a  flat  denial.  England  has 
chosen  Alfred  Noyes  to  talk  for  the 
Scotch,  and  he  remarks  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  that,  far  from  being  able  to  inter- 
cept traffic  in  the  Straits  of  Dover, 

I  am  confident  that  it  is  because  the 
Admiralty  has  driven  the  submarines  from 
the  home  waters  that  Germany  announced 
her  intention  to  create  a  wider  zone.  We 
have  4,000  private  yachts,  whalers;  and 
fishing-vessels,  and  60,000  men  in  the  anti- 
submarine fleet. 

Every  boat  is  armed  with  guns  throwing 
12-  or  14-pound  explosive  shells,  and  has 
1.000  yards  of  steel  netting  trailing  behind. 
We  have  destroyed  200  submarines.  All 
the  home  waters  are  mapped  out  in  blocks 
and  every  block  patrolled. 

Four  thousand  ships  and  sixty  thousand 
men!       Nor    is    this    all.    for    these    figures 

include  only  the  so-called  patrol  or  trawler 
fleel  gathered  to  protect  the  English 
Channel  and  the  waters  around  the  British 
Isles.  In  addition  to  this,  large  fleets  of 
mine-layers  place  mines  in  the  entrances  of 
German  harbors,  while  tin-  submarines  art' 
away,  and  prevent  them  from  returning. 
There  an-  numerous  esquadrilles  of  aero- 
planes, manned  by  the  French;  the  con- 
stabulary constantly  search  the  shores  of 
the  British  Isles  to  ferret  out  the  concealed 
submarine  bases,  and  lately,  at  least,  the 


A  CAR'S  most  vul- 
nerable point  is  its  tires. 
Engine  trouble,  com- 
paratively infrequent, 
means  only  delay. 
Faulty  tires  mean  not 
only  delay— but  danger. 

In  their  every  day  use 

BNMVIft 

Guaranteed  for  4,000  Miles 

give  you  always  a  little 
more  than  you  expect.  In 
emergencies  they  rise  to  the 
occasion. 


BftTdj/IR   Is  your  car  tired 

%y$&Ul     — °r  are  y°u? 

SECURITY  ...... 

•tires/     Try  BATAVIAS 
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THE  BATAVIA  RUBBER  CO. 
Factory  at  Batavia,  New  York 
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The  Dictaphone 
cylinder  has  made  the 
shorthand  note-book  obsolete 

One  man  wondered  if  you  had  to  use  a  cylinder  for  every 
letter  you  dictate.  Certainly  not — you  start  dictating  on 
a  fresh  Dictaphone  cylinder  and  dictate  anywhere  up  to  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  letters,  or  whatever  you  wish,  until  the 
cylinder  is  full. 

Then,  after  your  typist  transcribes  the  dictated  matter, 
the  cylinder  is  shaved,  and  it  is  all  ready  for  more  dictation. 
And  you  repeat  this  operation  anywhere  up  to  a  hundred 
times.  If  you  only  dictate  even  twelve  letters  to  a  cylinder- 
length,  a  single  cylinder  holds  1200  letters.  That  makes  the 
cost  of  Dictaphone  cylinders  less  than  the  cost  of  stenog- 
raphers' note-books  and  pencils. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  know  about  The 
Dictaphone? 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and 
arrange  for  a  demonstration  on  your  own  work.  If  you  do 
not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

THE  NCTAPRVME 


RtCISTCBCO 


Dept.  1 02  C,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.      Dealers  Everywhere 

Write    for   "The    Man   at   the    Desk" 

You  can't  buy  a  Dictaphone  under  any  other  name 

The  Genuine  bears  the  name  The  Dictaphone 


This  Advertisement  was  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P    KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1'' 17  Edition  I'atent  Book  free. 

250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TODAYS 

Mfree 

TRIAL 


Cut  Down 
Tire  Expense! 


5,000-MILE  Guaranl 
With  Every  Tire 

■  1  mile  giiarantei 

with   all  other   sizes.      Save   monej 

■ 

RIVERSIDE  TIRES 

Supreme  quality— tounh  fabric, 
with  selected  up  River  Para 
Rubber,  extra  thick  tread.  Uncondi- 
tionally Guaranteed  Satisfactory 
or  Money  Back.    Send  for 

The  Money-Saving  AUTO  BOOK 

Show3  you  how  to  save  dol- 
lars and  dollars  on  high- 
grade  autoaceessoriesof 
all  kinds.  Write  today. 
Wi  ite  Houm 
Nearest  You 
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_    I.HTEST  MOTORBIKE  MODEL* 

CHOICE  OF  44  STYLES  Colors  and 

ffSS 2 hilDe  °,f  "**"&'" IB!  cycle*  There  are  e? ghty  "hreS 
«« others,  also  shown  at  factory  prices  from  $14.75. 
92  5.75,  J27.75,  up.  IherelsaMeacfrJlevcieforevPrir 
TJ?J;Tf-  a£  -a ,prlce  made  Possible  only  by  our  Factory-ol 
rect-to- Rider  sales  plan. 

MARVELOUS    OFFER  -OO    days -one 

on  this  finest  of  blcycles-.he  "RangerT^We'wm  ship 
it^y.?'J  °Q  ?pI,rovtt| \.  express  prepaid-^tho^  a  cent 
depoBlt  In  advance.    This  offer  absolutely  genuine. 

WRITE  TOD  A  Y  for  our  big  catalog  showing 

— — — — our  full  line  of  bicycles  for 

52i an,d,wom,en.  boys  and  girls  at  prices  never  before 
l  £iZlf"T 'lke<J«ailty.  It  Is  a  cyclopedia  on  bicycles, 
sundries  and  useful  bicycle  information.    It's  free. 

TIRES,  COASTER-BRAKE,  rear  wheels.  Inner  tubes, 
lamps  cyclometers,  equipment  and  parts  for  all  bicycles 
at  half  usual  prices.  A  few  good  second-hand  bicycles 
takr-n  In  trade  to  be  closed  out.  $3  to  $8  each 
„,"  ?,E R  AGENTS  wanted  In  every  locality  to  ride  and 
exhibit  a  sample  1917  model  Ranger  furnished  by  us  Do 
not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you  get  our  cat- 
alog and  new  special  offers.    WW  to  today 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  M  - 1  72  CHICAGO,  ILL 


skipper  of  every  armed  merchantman  is, 
upon  occasion,  a  submarine  hunter.  "Tak- 
ing one  consideration  with  another,  the 
{/-boat's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one." 

Two  general  methods  are  in  vogue  for 
"eliminating"  submarines,  reports  the 
Detroit  Free  Press: 

The  French  are  given  to  "spearing" 
from  aeroplanes.  As  nearly  as  may  be 
learned,  the  operators  fly  at  considerable 
height  until  they  catch  sight  of  a  possible 
victim.  Then  they  dive,  within  range  and 
endeavor  to  land  a  bomb  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  The  British  commonly 
employ  a  less  spectacular  method.  They 
trawl  as  they  would  for  food-fish.  If  they 
net  a  submersible,  they  telegraph  down 
by  the  Morse  code  to  it  to  come  up  or  be 
blown  up.  It  is  rather  instructive  to  note 
how  each  nation  employs  the  implements 
with  which  it  is  especially  familiar.  The 
French  are  beyond  all  other  nations  mas- 
ters of  the  air;   the  British,  of  the  seas. 

The  British  naturally  must  have  the 
most  to  show  for  their  efforts  because  of 
their  habit  of  taking  submersibles  "alive," 
but  there  are  no  statistics  to  prove  which 
method  of  operation  is  actually  the  more 
productive. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  catch  a  [/-boat 
in  a  net?  The  commander  of  the  sub- 
marine is  fully  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
will  dive  deeper,  skirt  around  the  net,  or 
turn  on  the  enemy  with  his  torpedoes.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  writes  Alfred  Noyes,  in 
the  New  York  Times,  the  only  opportunity 
for  escape  is  to  torpedo  the  trawler! — this 
largely  because  of  the  trawler's  superior 
speed,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water 
in  the  Straits.    To  quote  Mr.  Noyes  again: 

Many  of  the  skippers  of  these  trawlers 
and  patrol-boats  are  Scotchmen.  In  fact 
there  are  between  60,000  and  70,000  fisher- 
men who  already  have  been  uniformed, 
trained,  and  practised,  even  in  gunnery] 
for  antisubmarine  service.  Many  of  them 
are  Scotch,  and  all  are  seamen  who  range 
in  age  from  the  twenties  to  the  three 
scores  and  tens.  Yes,  some  of  them  are 
even  as  old  as  that,  but  they  are  the  hardi- 
est set  of  men  I  ever  saw.  I  asked  one 
old  fellow  how  he  stood  the  extreme  cold, 
and  he  replied  that  he,  like  the  rest,  soaked 
his  sea-boots  and  gloves  in  the  water. 
Really,  they  believe  the  water  is  warmer 
than  the  air,  and  perhaps  they  are  right. 

It  was  one  of  these  old  chaps  who  told 
me  how  he  had  been  "shooting  his  net" — 
that's    the    term    they    use    for    dropping 
one  of  their  nets  into  position.    They  throw 
off  a  heavy  buoy  to  which  one  end  of  the 
net  is  made  fast  and  then  steam  away, 
paying   out   the   net  as   they  go.     When 
several  are  in  a  group  all  pay  out  their  nets 
in  this  way  and  then  each  trawler  takes 
up  the  buoy  of  the  adjoining  vessel  so  that 
the  nets  are  stretched  between  the  boats 
at  intervals  of  1,000  or  1,500  yards,  de- 
pending upon  the  width  of  the  net.     The 
weighted  nets  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the 
line    of    trawlers,    by    steaming   ahead    in 
unison,  can  sweep  the  sea  behind  them  for 
whatever    width     they     desire,     the    only 
necessity    being    that    sufficient    ships    join 
(lie  line  to  give  tin's  width.     I  once  saw  the 
nearer   units  of  a   line  which,   I  was   (old, 
comprised  sixty  trawlers  and  stretched  from 
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Hot  Pace  and  Cooling  Heels 


COOLING    Heels   travels   for   Jones. 
He's  better   known    in    outer   offices 
sanctum  sanctorums. 

Jones    believes    neither    in    advance   advertising 
nor    home-office  follow-up.     Hence  buyers  know 
Cooling   Heels   merely   as   "a  salesman  for  some- 
body."    Both  he  and  his  line 
are  a  nonentity. 

Hot  Pace  travels  for  Smith. 

He's  better  known  in  sanc- 
tum sanctorums  than  outer 
offices. 

Buyers  give  him  the  glad 
hand,  because  they  know 
when  he  is  coming  and  what 
he  has  to  sell.  To  them  he  is 
"Hot  Pace,  of  Smith."  Both 
he  and  his  line  are  established. 

Exaggerated?    No! 

Every  salesman  who  has 
traveled  with  a  Multigraph 
introduction  and  left  behind 
him  a  Multigraph  follow-up 
knows  the  difference  between  the  hot  pace  and  the  cooling  heels- 


The  Multigraph  Senior, 

electrically  driven  and  com- 
pletely equipped  for  high- 
grade  printing — with  print- 
er's ink,  type  or  electro- 
types; or  for  producing 
typewritten  letters  in  quan- 
tities. 

Prices,  $6  7  0  to  $7  2  0. 
Hand  driven  models,  $175. 
up.     Easy  Payments. 


You  can't  buy 
a  Multigraph 
unless  you 
need  it. 


Knows  how  smooth  the  road  to  the  man  who  is  expecting  you 
order  when  he  knows  the  line — 


Knows  the  "open  sesame" 


how  easy  the 
that  goes  with  Multigraphed  letters,  folders,  mailing 


cards  before  and  after  the  call 
Knows  how  easy  it  is  to  set  a  hot  pace  on  a  Multigrapli  trail. 
What  pace  do  your  men  set  on  the  trail  of  your  business  ? 
Have  you  Cooling  Heels  or  Hot  Paces  representing  you  ? 
Think — act — mail  the  coupon ! 
Perhaps  you've  yet  to  strike  the  real  stride  in  your  business. 


Ml 


rroduces  real  printing  and  /brm-typewriting\  rap/dfa 
economically,  privately,  in  your own  establishment 


Tne  Name 

Multigraph, 

1811  E.  40th  St.,     Official  Position 

Cleveland, 

Ohio.  Firm 

Show  me  how  I      Street   Address 

can  set  a  hot 

pace  in  my  -^                                                      _ 

business.  -1  ° wn     State . 


7,56 
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Much  thought,  care  and  money  have 
gone  into  the  planning  and  building  of  your 
home  and  in  beautifying  the  landscape. 

Now  complete  the  picture  and  realize  your 
ideal  by  framing  your  home  and  grounds 
with  a  Cyclone  Fence — the  fence  of  artistic  atmosphere  and  distinction. 


Property  Protection  Fencing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  particularly  adapted 
to  country  and  suburban  homes,  large 
estates,  country  clubs,  school  grounds, 
tennis  courts, municipal  and  government 
grounds,  parks,  cemeteries,  church 
grounds,  etc. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  built  of  high  quality 
steel  by  expert  artisans.  It  is  the  King 
of  American  Fences,  artistic,  original, 
distinctive,  economical,  durable  and 
affording  absolute  protection.  It  sus- 
tains every  claim  we  make  for  it. 


Our  Engineering  Department  will  take  pleasure  in  solving  your  fence  problems  free  of  charge. 
May  we  send  you  our  large  free  catalog?     It  will  prove  helpful  to  you. 
Write  to  office  nearest  you  or  to  home  offices  at  Waukegan,  Illinois. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  COMPANY 

(THE  MASTER  FENCE  BUILDERS) 

Waukegan,  111.  Dept.  140  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:   New  York,       Detroit,       Chicago,      Oakland,  Cal. 


Cyclone  Fence  Co.,  Dept.  140,  Waukegan,  III. 
Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  Items  checked  below 

□  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence 
r1  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Chain  Link  Fence 
Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 

□  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches 

□  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 

□  Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border 
Cyclone  "4  in  1"  Playground  Outfits 

H  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 
Cyclone  Farm  Gates 
Hy-grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 
]  Hy-grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 
Hy-grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels, 
Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens, etc. 

My  name    . 

P-0...  %t*t* 
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the  English  shore  to  the  Irish  shore  across 
the  Irish  Sea. 

Well,  this  old  chap  had  no  more  than 
got  his  net  shot  than  he  felt  a  jerk  in  it  that 
threw  him  six  points  off  his  course.  A  sub- 
marine had  become  entangled  in  the  net. 

"  How  did  you  get  rid  of  it?  "  I  demanded. 

Said  he:  "I  eanna  tell  ye  juist  what 
happened,  but  it  was  what  the  A'miralty 
meant  should  happen  when  one  o'  these; 
undersea  lads  gets  entangled  in  our  nets. 
And,  mind  ye,  the  nets  are  verra  expensive." 

The  trawling  service,  says  Mr.  Noyes, 
is  probably  the  most  dangerous  duty  which 
a  sailor  can  be  called  upon  to  perform, 
and  even  among  this  picked  group  of  reck- 
less men  the  Scotch  captains  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  "dour  deviltry."  Some  have  no 
notion  of  what  a  deadly  thing  a  submarine 
is.  For  instance,  Noyes  tells  of  a  trawler  in 
the  Mediterranean  which  developed  engine 
treble  and  was  forced  to  return  to  its  base. 

The  trawler  arrived  minus  the  captain 
and  two  Scotchmen  of  the  crew.  The 
authorities  demanded  the  reason,  and  still 
another  Scotch  fisherman  volunteered  the 
explanation : 

"The  captain  and  two  men  went  off 
in  the  dingey  with  a  couple  o'  rifles. 
They're  blockading  the  Bulgars." 

And  so  they  were,  said  Mr.  Noyes, 
keeping  guard  until  their  ship  got  back  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  anything  un- 
usual in  their  conduct.  The  [/-boats,  he 
added,  have  recently  paid  such  respect 
to  the  trawlers  that  this  attitude  of  mind 
was  not  strange,  after  all. 

You  see,  in  fair  fight,  a  trawler  has  all 
the  best  of  it,  and  the  Germans  have  come 
to  realize  this.  The  boats  are  heavily 
timbered  and  they  can  well  stand  the  kind 
of  attack  which  a  subsea-boat  can  deliver 
with  its  light  guns,  altho  one  shell  from 
the  trawler  means  the  destruction  of  the 
<7-boat  if  it  lands  fair.  That  is  why  you 
always  hear  of  £/-boats,  tho  they  may 
summon  a  trawler  by  gun-fire  to  the  aid  of 
a  doomed  vessel's  crew,  always  submerging 
before  the  rescuer  arrives.  And  that  is  why 
we  believe  the  arming  of  all  merchantmen 
will  defeat  Germany's  last  move. 

How  submarines  are  located  and  cap- 
tured is  told  by  Capt  William  S.  Simms, 
the  United  States  naval  observer,  in  an 
article  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
The  t/-boat  is  forced  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face at  least  once  a  day  to  fill  her  air- 
tanks  and  recharge  her  storage  batteries, 
for  the  gasoline-engines  can  not  be  used 
when  submerged.  Both  these  operations 
make  a  good  deal  of  noise,  which  is  often 
heard  by  a  patrol  near  by.  As  soon  as  the 
submarine  perceives  she  has  been  sighted, 
In-  says,  she  has  got  to  submerge. 

The  commander  of  the  patrol-boat  sends 
out  a  wireless  saying  that  at  sueh  and 
such  a  time — say  7:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning — the  submarine  was  at  a  certain 
place.  An  hour  later,  allowing  for  its 
maximum  submerged  speed  (not  over 
twelve  miles  an  hour),  it  can  not  be  outside 
of  a  certain  definite  area,  no  matter  in 
what  direction  it  may  have  been  running. 
By  9:30  it  can  not  be  outside  of  a  certain 
larger  area. 

Tin     commander   of    the    patrol  -  flotilla 


Plant 
Specialties 


fj  >  This  new  edition  con- 

I   ctll    S  tains  112  pages  of  text 

fjr         j        w\i         .      matter,   with  30  full 

Hardy  riant  page  illustrations  (i3 

in  color).  It:  is  more 
complete  and  helpful 
than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors and  is  a  text  book  that  no  reader  of 
The  Digest  will  wish  to  be  without. 

Some  Special  Features 

The  Iris  section  contains  many  of  my 
own  seedlings,  including  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Gold  Medal  Collection;  also 
notable  new  introductions  from  Europe. 

The  Peonies  include  rare  varieties 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  offer  before 
owing  to  limited  stock.  The  fortunate 
purchase  in  France  of  a  noted  collection 
of  Tree  Peonies  enables  me  to  offer  a 
unique  assortment  of  over  300  varieties. 

Lemoine's  complete  collection  of 
Lilacs,  Philadelphus,  and  Deutzias, 
with  many  of  the  new  Chinese  Barber- 
ries, Cotoneasters,  and  other  introduc- 
tions of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  add  to  the 
value  of  this  book. 

If  you  are  interested  in  gardening  and  would  like  a 
copy,  it  will  be  mailed  to  you  on  request. 

BERTRAND  H.   FARR 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

101   Garfield  Ave.  Wyomissing,  Penna. 


Dreer's       ^^^^ 
Excelsior  Beet 

Extremely  desirable  on  account 
of  its  attractive  form  and  rich  dark 
blood  red  color.  Flesh  is  deliriously 
sweet  and  tender,  retaining  all  these 
qualities  until  it  has  attained  an 
advanced  age.     Packet,  10  cents. 

Dreer's  Garden  Book 
for  1917 

contains  everything  that  can  possi- 
bly interest  every  garden  lover,  from 
the  "back  yard  enthusiast"  to  the 
owner  of  acres.  Full  directions  for 
growing  practically  every  Vegetable 
and  Flower  worth  planting. 

A  copy  sent  free  if  you  mention 
this  publication. 

HENRYA.DREER  Steg 


DEALERS: 

We  have  for  your 
window  a  cut-out  en- 
largement of  the  illus- 
tration above,  three 
feet  high,  litho- 
graphed in  rive  col- 
ors. Write  for  it. 
You  can  sell  Atlas 
Farm  Pow.lerwithout 
carrying  it  in  stock. 


"It  was  no  trouble  at  all 

to  get  rid  of  the  stumps  by  blasting,"  writes  R.  C.  English,  Port 
Matilda,  Pa.  "  I  had  never  used  an  explosive  before  and  had  never 
seen  the  work  done.  But  I  understood  it  thoroughly  after  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  in  your  book.     It  is  easy  to  blast  stumps  with 

Atlas  Farm  Powdex 


FREE 
BOOK 
CdUPON 


The  Safest  Explosive 


The  Original  Farm  Powder 

It  costs  little  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor  that  it  replaces.     You 
can  buy  it  from  a  dealer  near  you.     It"  you  don't  know  him,  ask  us. 
Mail  the  coupon  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming,"  74  pages,  84  illus- 
trations, shows  how  to  blast  stumps  and  boulders,  drain  lain 
beds  for  trees  and  increase  soil  fertility  by  using  Atlas  Farm  IV  v. 

I  am  interested  in  tl: 

I 

I 


ATLAS  POWDER  CO.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Send  me  your  74-page  book,  "Better  Farming." 
01  explosives  ior  the  purpose  before  which  I  mark  X. 

STUMP  BLASTING 
BOULDER  BLASTING 
SUBSOIL  BLASTING 
TREE  PLANTING 


DITCH  DIGGING 
ROAD  BUILDING 
QUARRYING 

MINING  L3S« 


Natne__ 


Address. 
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CROSS  5ECH01 
or  E4B0F 

sweet  corn 

BANTAM 
EvERG«£EN 


:      When  you've  had  enough  : 

you'll  still  want  more      : 

[N  this  delicious  Sweet  Corn  are  concentrated  all  Z 

the  excellent  qualities  of  its  well  known  parents,  «• 

Golden  Bantam  X    Stowell's  Evergreen,  which  Z 

-  have  been  the  "All  Star"  varieties  for  many  years  J 
Z  past.  The  earliness  and  sweetness  of  the  former  and  - 
~    the  tenderness,  size  and  color  of  the  latter  are  all  com-  Z 

-  bined  in  BANTAM  EVERGREEN,  the  greatest  ; 
Z  achievement  in  Corn  raising  of  the  present  day.  - 
Z  If  you  want  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  delicious  - 
2  qualities  of  good  Sweet  Corn,  tryB  ANTAM  EVER-  Z 
m  GREEN,  freshly  cooked,  straight  from  the  garden.  Z 
■  Last  year  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  we  5 
Z  were  obliged  to  refuse  hundreds  of  orders  during  the  - 
Z   late  season.  Z 

Z       Half  pint,  20c  ;    Per  pint,  35c;    Postpaid.  Z 

Z  For  those  desiring  the  two  "Bantams"  we*will  mail  - 

Z  the   GOLDEN   BANTAM   and    BANTAM   EVER-  Z 

—  GREEN,  in  separate  packages.  ~ 

-  Half   pint  of  each  for  35c Postpaid  I 

Z        Pint  of  each  for  50c Postpaid  Z 

Z         160-page   Illustrated  Catalog   FltEE  with  eaeh  order.  Z 

z     VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE     = 

Z  31-33W.  Randolph  Street  (Dept.D)  -  CHICAGO  » 
Z  43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  D)  -  -  NEW  YORK  "j 
~i  1 1 1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 ," 


1R0HAGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer'sbip; questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  table  with  least  labor? 

rn/i  XT    A  n  I?  Combined  Hill 
1KUJS  ALrt,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in   60 
minutes.  38 
combina- 
tions. $3.26 
to     $15.00. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

BatemanM'PgCo.,Box  46C,Grenloch,N.J. 


Exquisite  Excel sa  Roses 


(Red  Dorothy  Perkins)  Hubbard  Medal 
Winner.  Crimson  maroon  rambler  grown  on 
own  roota.  WE  OFFER:  One  2-year  old,  sturdy 
field-grown  ExceUa,  a  92-page  Floral  Guide 
and  25c  coupon,  all  postpaid  for  10c  and  names 
and  addresses  of  6  rose-lovers.    Send  today 

CO  NAR  D    &  j  ones  co. 
•  ROSES,  Box  80. ,  WEST  GROVE,  Pa. 

Robert  Pyle.Pre*.  A.  Wintrer.  Vice-Preu 

lioa*  SveciolwU- Backed  ttu  So  yart'  Bj<niMi, 


ooooooooooooooooooo OOOOQ 

adioli 

TTHE  richly  colored  and  beautifully  marked 
A  modern  Gladioli  will  make  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  your  mid-summer  garden. 

I   have  prepared  a  demonstration  box  of   25 

carefully  selected   Gladioli,  every  one   teeming 

with  life  and   bloom  promise.    The  finest  flower 

.011  ever   had    in    your  garden.   I  will 

this  box,  carriage  paid,  anywhere  in  the 

United  States,  for  One  Dollar. 

Send  today  for  this  demonstration  box  and  my 
ne-.v  catalogue  of  Roses  and  Gladioli. 


186  Broadway 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


000000  000000000000000000000 


deploys  liis  boats  accordingly.  At  the 
same  time  aeroplanes  go  out  and  look 
for  signs  of  the  submerged  submarine.  The 
latter,  tho  under  water,  is  not  wholly 
hidden.  A  moving  body  of  that  size  makes 
some  disturbance  at  the  surface.'  The  sur- 
face waves  are  of  a  certain  regularity, 
which  is  perceptibly  disturbed  by  the 
submarine,  even  tho  she  be  as  far  as  150 
feet  below — that  being  about  the  limit 
of  depth  to  which  she  could  venture,  lest 
the  pressure  of  the  water  crush  her. 

The  man  in  the  aeroplane  is  able  to 
overlook  a  very  large  expanse  of  sea- 
surface.  As  soon  as  he  perceives  the 
"ripple"  of  a  submai-ine  he  signals  the 
nearest  patrol-boat,  and  the  latter  pro- 
ceeds to  lower  a  net  in  front  of  the  sub- 
marine. The  latter,  of  course,  while 
under  water,  is  blind.  It  does  not  know 
that  it  has  been  located;  it  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on  overhead,  on  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  groping  its  way 
through  darkness  by  compass. 

But  the  submarine,  thus  detected  in 
its  underwater  travel,  can  be  easily  fol- 
lowed. The  direction  of  its  course  is 
plainly  seen.  To  drop  a  net  in  front  of 
It  is  a  simple  performance.  The  under- 
sea-boat pokes  her  nose  into  it — through 
one  of  the  meshes — and  is  caught,  like  a 
fish  in  a  gill-net.  The  business  is  just  a 
kind  of  fishing. 

Once  the  submarine  is  caught  in  a  net 
it  has  small  hope  of  escape,  for  the  nets 
used  are  of  special  construction,  and  even 
the  latest  t/-boat  models,  which  have 
shaped  prows  for  net-cutting,  are  rarely 
able  to  break  away.     The  Ledger  continues: 

The  net  used  for  the  purpose  is  much 
like  a  fishing  net;  but  it  is  made  of  piano- 
wire  instead  of  cord,  and  its  meshes  are 
about  ten  feet  square.  It  is  about  three 
hundred  yards  long  and  a  hundred  feet 
deep,  with  floats  to  uphold  the  upper  edge 
and  leaden  sinkers  along  the  lower  edge 
to  maintain  it  in  a  vertical  position,  like  a 
fence.  The  wire  being  so  small  (tho  very 
strong)  and  the  meshes  so  large,  a  net 
of  the  size  described  can  be  rolled  up  into 
a  bundle  of  no  great  bulk  and  readily 
stowed  in  the  patrol-boat. 

The  net,  when  once  the  submarine 
encounters  it?,  furnishes  an  elastic  barrier — 
incomparably  more  difficult  to  penetrate  on 
that  account.  In  fact,  because  it  yields, 
it  can  not  be  penetrated.  It  yields,  yet 
holds.  Meanwhile,  the  floats  on  the  surface 
attached  to  the  net,  show  by  their  move- 
ment the  struggles  of  the  submarine  to 
escape.  If  some  of  the  floats  sink  it  is 
manifest  that  the  trapt  boat  is  trying  to 
get  away  by  sinking  and  passing  beneath 
the  net.  But  such  an  effort  rarely,  if 
ever,  succeeds. 

The  netted  submarine  may  sulk  and 
refuse  to  come  to  the  surface.  That 
doesn't  matter  at  all.  If  -those  on  board 
prefer  to  die  for  lack  of  air,  it  is  up  to  them 
to  decide.  But  experience  has  proved  that 
they  invariably  prefer  to  come  up  and  sur- 
render before  their  air-supply  gives  out.  In 
their  case,  the  captors  are  content  to  wait. 

Mr.  Noyes  and  Captain  Simms  both 
agree  that  arming  merchant  ships  is  an 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  LAWN 

A  twenty-page  booklet  telling  what  to  do  and  how  CDCC 
to  do  it.    Also  a  lao-page  catalog.     Will  help  you  iflCG 
beautify  your  home.     Write  today. 
IOWA  SEED  CO.,  Dept.  L.  D..  Oes  Moines,  Iowa 


HEATHERHOME 

SEED  AND  PLANT  BOOK 

A  MASTERPIECE   OF  GARDEN   CATALOGUES 
1917  EDITION 

A  most  unique  and  "different" 
book  for  all  garden  lovers.  Full  of 
practical,  helpful  suggestions.  336 
pages,  antique  paper,  bound  in 
Heatherhome  blues — in  a  box.  It 
is  free.  Write  for  it  now.  We 
want  you  to  know  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Plants  and  Seeds  that 
come  from  the  HOME  OF 
HEATHER. 

KNIGHT  &■  STRUCK  CO. 

PLANTSMEN—  SEEDSMEN 
260  FIFTH  AVENUE,     NEW  YORK 


HE    ANYWEIGHT 

Water  Ballast  Lawn  Roller 
assures  lawn  beauty.     Use  light  on  soft 
sod — heavy  and  heavier  as  summer  dry- 
ness affectslawns,  walks,  tennis  courts,  etc. 
Fill  with  water — Anyweight  in  a  minute. 
Hand,  Pony  or  combination  styles 
— one  or  two  leak-  and   dent-proof 
steel  sections — Spring  bead  rounded 
edges;  wpn't  tear  the  turf. 
Non  -  rusting   water  entrances  — 
justable  tension   handle  counter- 
poises and    face  plate   scraper. 
Roller    bearings     throughout; 
runs  easy. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Book. 
"Lawns  and  Lawnmak- 
ing,"  10c  stamps. 


WILDER-STRONG 
IMPLEMENT    CO. 

Box  D  Monroe,  Mich. 
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/  PURE  SEEDBOOK 


Ask  now!  This  beautiful  96-pa^e 
four-color  book  describes  1917  va- 
rieties vegetables  and  flowers; 
handsomely  illustrated;  beautiful 
home  grounds,  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens,  landscaping ,  shrubbery, 
orchards,  farms.  A  dictionary  on 
gardening1!  Flower  lover's  delight! 
Berry  grower's  book!  An  orchard- 
ings manual!  Most  wonderful  gardening  guide  catalog 
ever  published.  Better  than  our  famous  1916  book. 
Don't  miss  it.    Ask  today.    A  postal  gets  it. 


Q a lloway  Bros.  A  Co.,Dept.25Q5  Waterloo,  la 


Built  for 
the  wrens 
by  the 
man  the 
birds  love 


Brings  the  Birds 

This  4- room  Dodson  Wren  House  is  built  of  oak. 
Cypress  roof  with  copper  coping.  Will  bring  one 
or  two  wren  families  to  live  with  you— cheerful, 
friendly,  musical  bird  neighbors. 

Order  Now — the  Birds  are  Coming 

Everyday  sees  new  arrivals  looking 
for  a  home.    Send  for  your  Dodson 
houses  today.  A  few  wren  houses 
-a  martin  house,  will   fill  your 
garden  with  insect  destroying 
song    birds.     Entire  collection 
described  in  catalog.  Wren  and  blue- 
bird  houses,  $f>.00.       Martin   houses. 
$12.    Nesting  shelves,  $1.60  up.    Bird 
baths,  feeding  devices. 

BIRD  BOOK  FREE 

n  it,  Mr.  Dodson,  director  of  the 

American     Audubon    Association, 

tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 

of  birds  to    Bird  Lodge,    his    beautiful 

home.      Sent  free   with    beautiful     bird 

picture     In   color  _  taken     from     "Nature 

Neighbors."    Write  to 

Joseph  H.  Dodson 

730  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  111. 


WITHOUT* 


'ASTER'S  IDI 


A  reel  that  is  really  reliable—  ' 

Kaultlosn  in  construction.  Sturdy! 
In  .trencth.    Tho 

GUY- RA-  TORY  I 

Reel  is  entirely  now.   Fewer  parte.  1 
Greater  simplicity.  Spool  action  die-  | 
tributes  line  without  thumbing.  Elfm-  I 
flnatee  cutting  in.  Driemitonepoot.  Pre-  I 
„  Tents  back  laahee  and  snarl*      Taken  apart  | 

In  jiffy.  Other  exclusive  Improvements  ful- 
*\-v    t»«,     ly  deecribed  In  attractive  catalog. 
liSjnjfc  Write  »t  once  for  copy.  It's  Free. 
Guy-Ra-Tory  Reel  Co.  I 
Oopt.119  222  Filth  St. 
Raolne.  Wife 


ft  .     WQ 
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BICYCLE    TIRES 

FOR  more  than  twenty'  years  KOKOMO 
has  led  the  way  in  the  construction  of  bicycle 
tires.  The  first  American  bicycle  tire  to  be  known  as  a 
"studded  tread"  was  a  KOKOMO.  The  first  bicycle 
tire  using  a  motorcycle -weight  woven  fabric  in  its  construc- 
tion was  a  KOKOMO.  We  believe  that  the  first  bicycle  tire 
using  automobile-weight  cord  construction  was  a  KOKOMO. 

The  name  KOKOMO  has,  for  years,  stood 

for  the  highest  possible  quality  in  both  workmanship  and 
material.  And  no  day  goes  without  its  definite  effort  to 
maintain  this  standard  in  every  respect. 

There  are  seven  tires  bearing  the  KOKOMO 

name — each  of  the  seven  differing  in  style  and  price. 
There  are  various  treads  and  colors.  Among  these  seven 
tires  you  will,  we  are  confident,  find  one  to  meet  your  entire 
approval  from  every  standpoint. 

If  you  should  choose  the  Kokomo 
OXFORD  at  $2.50  you  will  get  a  generous 
$2.50  worth  of  service.    If  EVERLASTER 

should  be  your  choice  you  will  receive  full  value 
in  service,  comfort  and  convenience.  So  with  all 
KOKOMO  Tires.  For  the  price  at  which  they 
are  sold  we  believe  there  are  no  better  tires  made. 

We    ask    you    to    try 
KOKOMO  Bicycle  Tires 
this  Spring.   The  price  of 
KOKOMO    Tires    has 
NOT  been  advanced 
—  and  will  not   be 
if  we  can  avoid  it. 


CHOOSE 
EVERLASTER 
KOKOMO  KORD 
No.  13  SPECIAL 
STICK  TIGHT 
DEFENDER 
OXFORD 
PIONEER 


each  $5.00 
each  $5.00 
each  $4.25 
each  $3.75 
each  $3.25 
each  $2.50 
each  $2.25 


KOKOMO  RUBBER  CO. 

KOKOMO,  IND. 
A  Leader  for  More  Than  Twenty  Years 


liili 
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Find  Yourself 
in  this  list: 

The  numbers  will  show 
you  which  of  the  Inger- 
soll  watches  are  best 
suited  to  your  needs. 

Automobilists,  8,  4 
Baggagemen,  9,  10,  6 
Boys,  6,  1,  11,  8 
Boat  Owners,  8,  5 
Businessmen,  3,  2,4,  5,  7 
Carpenters,  9,  11,  4 
Chauffeurs,  8,  4,  6 
Cooks,  7,  12 
Doctors,  3,  7,  8,  2 
Drivers,  9,  10,  6 
Electricians,  11,  5,  8 
Engineers,  2,  8,  5 
Factory  Men,  9,  1,  5,  4 
Farmers,  6,  9,  3 
Foundry  Workers,  9, 1,  5 
Girls,  12,  8,  7 
Housekeepers,  7,12,  8 
Hunters,  8,  5,  11 
Laboratory  Workers, 

6,  8,  3 
Lawyers,  3,  5,  7,  4 
Machinists,  2,  8,  5 
Night  Workers,  5,  6,  7,  8 
Nurses,  8,  6,  12 
Office  Workers,  7,  3,  4 
Plumbers,  9,  11,  6,  5,  3 
Professional  Men, 

3,  5,  7,  4 
Railroad  Men, 

2,  3,  5,  8 
Sailors,  8,  9,  6 
Salesmen,  3,  5 
Shoppers,  12,  8 
Sportsmen,  8,  11 
Soldiers,  8 
Students,  7,  2,  5 
Teachers,  7,  3,  12 
Travelers,  7,  8 
Watchmen,  6,  8,  5 
Women,  12,  7,  8 


Reliance  $3.00 
(snap  case) 


Reliance  $3.50 
(screw  case) 


Reliance  $6.00 
(gold-filled  case) 


Waterbury  $3.00 


Waterbury  Radiolite 
$4.00 


Radiolite  $2.00 


Radiolite  Two-in-One 
$2.25 


Radiolite 
Strap  Watch  $4.00      Triumph  $1.50 
in  plain  dial,  $3.00 


Eclipse  $2.00  Junior  $2.50 

Illustrations  of  watches  are  Va  actual  size 


Midget  $2.50 
In  glow  dial,  $3.50 


A  Quarter-Century  Gf 
Ingersolls 

IN  1892  the  House  of 
Ingersoll  was  market- 
ing but  one  model; 
now  there  is  an  Ingersoll 
for  everyone — for  every 
use — at  prices  from  $6.00 
down.  We'd  like  to 
make  you  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  newer 
models. 

"Radiolites" 

Most  interestingof  all  art 
the"Radiolites,"  watches 
that  tell  time  in  daylight 
and  dark.  The  hands  and 
figures  are  thickly  lay- 
ered with  a  new  self-lum- 
inous substance  cjalled 
"Radiolite.'V'Radiolite" 
contains  genuine  radiurr 
(only  a  little  is  needed  i 
and  glows  as  brightly  as 
ever  for  at  least  ten  years 
— probably  much  longer. 

Jeweled  Watches 

The  Reliance  is  thin,  ac- 
curate and  handsome; 
comes  in  snap  case,  dust- 
proof  screw-case,  and 
ten-year  gold-filled  case. 
TheWaterburyisaman's 
watch,  small  and  with 
four  jewels.  Itisaccurate, 
sturdy  and  good-looking. 

Special  Watches 

The  "Two-in-One"  —  ideal 
for  desk  or  bureau — and  the 
strap  watches,  in  plain  and 
glow  dial,  may  be  seen  at 
any  Ingersoll  dealer's,  t  as 
well  as  the  familiar  Tri- 
umph, Eclipse,  Junior  and 
Midget. 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 
New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco         Montreal 
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efficient  means  of  protection.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Noyes  estimated  that  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  f/-boat  victims  were 
unarmed.  Sir  Edward  Carson  reports 
that  78  per  cent,  of  armed  vessels  escaped, 
basing  his  estimate  on  Admiralty  figures. 


THE   TRUE  AMERICAN   SONG 

WE  have  folk-music  of  the  rat-a-tat-tat 
sort  from  Naples,  the  sort  which 
makes  the  hearer  want  to  spin  until  he 
drops;  our  savage  breasts  are  soothed 
by  the  dum!  diddy,  te-dum  of  the  Castilian 
songs,  and  we  never  care  what  sort  of  a 
lyric  is  fitted  to  the  cadences.  But  what 
are  the  songs  of  America?  Where  is  the 
American  popular  chantey?  If  we  are  the 
melting-pot  of  nations,  then  our  music 
should  have  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  European  songs,  and  as  for  the  lyric — 
perhaps  the  less  said  about  the  lyric 
the  better. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  has  looked  into 
this  weighty  subject  with  much  acumen, 
and  draws  forth  some  amazing  conclusions 
which  are  to  be  welcomed  by  all  serious 
students  of  canto  ragtimo,  as  it  is  probably 
called  by  the  technicians.  That  journal 
discovers  that  America  has  four  distinct 
types  of  songs — but  read  the  account: 

Every  nation  must  express  itself  musi- 
cally. It  is  so  written  in  the  book  and  the 
Sunday  supplements.  Look  at  Hungary. 
Does  one  not  thrill  and  tingle  when 
Czecht's  "Cuxzquerimaskie  Sonata"  rubs 
its  way  off  the  long-locked  violinist's 
instrument?  Think  of  the  folk-songs  from 
Poland.  The  "Vodska  Delight,"  for  in- 
stance, rolling  out  on  the  quiet  concert  air, 
hiding  snores  and  brandied  breaths  of 
American  music-lovers. 

So,  in  the  very  finest  spirit,  investi- 
gators have  plunged  into  the  subject  for 
several  days,  and,  after  exhausting  and 
exhaustive  examination,  see  the  coming 
of  American  music.  In  American  music  of 
to-day,  we  find  four  types:  The  Gaelic, 
the  Negraic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Hawaiic. 
All  four  are  distinct  in  their  separate 
selves  but  really  not  so  far  apart  as  one 
might  believe  at  first  glance.  When  the 
four  shall  have  been  merged  into  a  oneness 
— America  shall  have  a  national  music. 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  popidar 
songs  came  under  the  scientists'  ken  during 
the  two  days'  work.  Out  of  this  mass,  they 
made  four  model  melodies,  taking  the  words 
most  frequently  used  and  the  sentiments 
most  frequently  exprest.  The  first  of  the 
types,  the  Gaelic,  follows: 

ILL  BUY  A  LOT  IN  KERRY  AND  BUILD  A 
PIGSTY    THERE 

It  is  thirty  years  ago  that  I  left  my  Irish  home 

For  America,  the  land  of  gold  and  grub; 
Here  I've  eaten  rich  roast  beef,  with  a  silk  hat  on 
my  dome, 
And  I  bathe  my  lithe  old  body  In  a  tub. 
Hut  still  my  fancy  turns  and  my  heart  for  Erin 
burns, 
I  love  the  scent  of  three-leaved  Clovers  green; 
Oh,  in  my  touring-car,  let  me  ride  to  Kerry  far. 
Where  the  rush  of  sweat-shop  maids  is  never 
seen 

Chorus 

Ireland,  home  of  sauerkraut. 
Lovely  lakes,  mountains  high; 


With  colleens  running  about, 

I  view  them  with  a  sigh. 

Shure  your  name  is  a  caress 

Sweeter  far  nor  watercress; 

In  t  lie  valley  of  Kilkenny  let  me  roam-m-m ! 

You're  the  land  of  pig  and  spud,  Erin,  my  home. 

Then     comes    the    Hebraic*  supersong. 

It  took,  we  are  told,  some  time  to  solve, 
for  there  were  so  many  kinds  and  such  a 
plethora  of  dialect  that  it  required  the 
services  of  a  five-foot  shelf  of  dictionaries 
to  weed  out  the  meaning  of  them  all.  But, 
at  last,  this  is  what  the  committee  presents 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  the  songs  of  the  kind 
which  the  country  has  produced: 

COME    BACK    TO    OLD    AARON 

Oi,  Yoi,  Rosie  Rosenkrantz ; 

Oi,  Yoi,  G.  O'Farrell  Kohn! 
Oi,  Yoi,  started  in  to  dance 
Quvite  high  tone — all  alone. 
In  der  parlor  of  her  pa 

Rosie  sat  undt  cooked; 
Made  some  noodle  soup — ya,  ya! 

Then  at  G.  she  looked. 

Chorus 
G.  O'Farrell,  vere's  dot  barrel 
Of  Money?     Mine  honey! 
Fader  says  you're  a  loaflngk  guy, 
Undt  mine  fader  does  not  lie; 
I've  a  burning  underneat  mine  chest 
Got  dot  veddingk  ring  in  der  pocket  of  your  vest.' 
It's  a  volf;  it's  a  bear;  it's  a  howling  Kosher  Iamb! 
Come  undt  rag  dot  vedding  march  up  the  aisle — 

slam-bang! 
Oh,  G.  O'Farrell — vedding  apparel 
Looks  so  good  to  me. 

Space  forbids  the  reproduction  of  the 
Negroid  song.  It  is  too  obvious  to  require 
repetition  anyhow.  Any  one  may  pick  up 
a  thousand  exactly  like  it  at  the  nearest 
music-store.    But  the  account  goes  on: 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  of  the 
four  types,  is  the  Hawaiic,  only  lately,  a 
favorite,  but  now  the  superessenee  of 
America's  delight.     It  is  called: 

H1CKI,  HICKI  FOR  THAT  HONOLULU  COP! 

In  my  San  Francisco  apartment,  high  above  the 

city's  hum, 
I'm  thinking — gently  flunking  of  a  monetary  sum; 
It   costs   like   sin   to   get   there — to   that    sunny, 

honey  shore 
Where  you  never  hear  of  debt  there — or  salaries, 

or  of  war. 
But    I'm    going,    yes,    I'm    going,    when    I    get    a 

hundred  dollars; 
Bet   I'm  going!     Willi  a  tooth-brush  and  a  daily 

change  of  collars. 

Chorus 
She  said  Hicki,  Hicki  for  that  Honolulu  cop! 
Papa's  got  a  warrant  for  your  arrest,  old  top! 
You  stole  from  him  my  affections,  he  swears  you'll 

be  in  sections 
When  he  gets  that  bolo-knife.  please,  please  don't 

Stop! 
Wall,  wicki,  wieki,  hula,  nula  hu. 
Kim.  please  run,  or  pa  will  ukulele  you! 
Hear  that  Uke  a-ringing  out, 
Watch  that  old  volcano  spout 
In  old  Ililo,  many  milo  way  from  here — 
Oh.  deai-! 


In  Brief.— Editor — "  How's  the  new 
society  reporter?  I  told  him  to  condense 
as  much  as  possible." 

Asmstam— "  He  did.  Here's  his  ac- 
count of  yesterday's  afternoon  tea:  '  Mrs. 
Lovely  poured.  Mrs.  Jabber  roared.  Mrs. 
Duller  bored,  Mrs.  Rasping  gored,  and 
Mrs.  Embonpoint  snored.'" — Tit-Bits. 


FUEL  COS TJ 

ONE-HALF 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

Start  easy  in  coldest  weather! 
More  power  and  one-half  more  mileage ! 

A  i  r  Frict  ion  Carburetors  use'eheapest  grade 
gasoline  or  even  half  gasoline  and  half  coal 
oil  with  excellent  results. 
?50,000  enthusiastic  user^! 
Start  your  car  instantly  and  move  off  at 
once,  while  motor  i>  cold  (even  zero 
weather),  with  no  "spitting,"  'popping," 
or  "missing."  In  other  words,  end  your 
carburetor  troubles. 


AIRFRICTION 

CARBURETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  write  or  wire  •.* 
at  once,   sending   his  name    and  the   na:        ^ 
model  of  your  car. 
30%   off  list  price  where  no  representative    i- 
already  appointed. 

Ask  us  about  our  20-day  trial  offer. 
IValers,  garages,    and   repair  thrj 
greater  profits  and  give  ui.»re  ratfflfwtitm 
Bupplying    AIK    PRICTIOH    C'ARBUKt- 
TORS,  and  ?park  plugs,   than  on  any 
other  are,  ssorv  thev  can  handle. 

THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  MADISON  ST. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


~c*>~ 


Manufacturers  of  car- 
buretors for  pleasure 
cars,  truck?',    trac- 
tors,   and   ptotoi 
boats. 


DEALERS:  Write 

or   wire    for  oar 

proposition. 


New  Automatic  Adder  $750 

L  Makes  adding:  easy  for  anyone.  If?  ar-^^^ 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work 
and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  r.:, 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
complete.  $2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agent*  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Depl.  36,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


NOTABLE  HISTORICAL  AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS 

IREE  HISTORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

'han,  John.     Nelson's  History  of  the  War. 

ail-XIV,  pp.  288-327.  New  York  and  London: 
is  Nelson  &  Sons.  50  cents  per  volume.  Postage, 
ts  each. 

is  the  mightiest  of  wars  produced  its 
nate  historian?  Is  there  living  in  the 
1  to-day  an  intelligenee  equipped  for 
;k  so  formidable  that  its  mere  con- 
lation  is  enough  to  daze  the  ordinary 
snt  of  history?  These  are  questions 
a  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the 
sr  who  takes  up  the  thirteenth  and 
eenth  volumes  of  John  Buchan's 
lmental  history  of  the  war.  An  outline 
lis  literary  undertaking  has  already 
wed  in  The  Literary  Digest, 
ein  was  given  some  hint  of  the  ex- 
it literary  character  of  the  work,  as 
n  in  the  initial  volumes.  These 
ties  are  maintained  and  even  en- 
3d  in  the  latest  volumes.  The 
?enth  contains  the  story  of  events  at 
n  1915,  the  winter's  war  in  the  air, 
all  of  Erzerum,  and  the  first  battle  of 
un.  The  fourteenth  contains  the 
if  Kut,  the  war  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
uean,     the     Russian     operations     in 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Armenia,  the  British  line  in  the  West,  the 
battle  of  Jutland,  the  Austrian  attack  in 
the  Trentino,  and  the  second  battle  of 
Verdun. 

As  the  reader  studies  volume  after 
volume  of  the  masterly  narrative,  he  sees 
unfolded,  scene  by  scene,  in  ordered 
sequence,  a  series  of  events  and  episodes 
transcending  in  magnitude  and  grandiose 
features  anything  that  he  can  recall  in  the 
history  of  war.  The  single  battle  of 
Verdun,  in  its  two  distinct  phases,  occupies 
about  a  volume  of  the  series.  It  looms 
out  of  the  tragic  welter  as  the  supreme 
epic  of  the  war,  the  ineffable  symbol  of 
national  valor  and  sacrifice.  The  his- 
torian calls  it  "by  far  the  greatest  single 
action  fought  in  this  campaign  or  any 
other." 

"It  had  sucked  in  and  destroyed  the 
bulk  of  Germany's  free  strategic  reserves. 


It  had  tided  over  the  -months  of  waiting  ' 
while  France's  allies  were  completing  their 
preparations.  The  scene  was  about  to 
change  from  the  shattered  Verdun  up-  ' 
lands  to  the  green  hills  of  Picardy,  and 
the  main  battle  was  on  the  eve  of  trans- 
ference from  the  Meuse  to  the  Somme. 
Even  as  the  weary  and  dusty  fantassins 
scrambled  over  the  debris  of  Thiaumont,  a 
hundred  miles  to  the  northward  on  a 
broad  front  the  infantry  of  France  and 
Britain  were  waiting  to  cross  their  parapets. 
The  citadel  by  the  Meuse  had  been  for 
Germany  a  will-o'-the  wisp  to  lead  her  to 
folly  and  death.  But  as  the  weeks  passed 
on  it  became  for  France  also  a  watch- 
word, an  oriflamme  to  which  all  eyes  could 
turn,  a  mystic  symbol  of  her  resolution. 
It  was  a  sacred  place  and  its  wardenship 
was  the  test  of  her  devotion.  Mankind 
must  have  its  shrines,  and  that  thing  for 
which  much  blood  has  been  spilt  becomes 
holy  in  our  eyes.  Over  Verdun,  as  over 
Ypres,  there  will  brood  in  history  a 
strange  aura,  the  effluence  of  the  supreme 
sacrifice,  the  splendid  resolution,  the 
unyielding  fortitude  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  died  before  her  gates.  Her  little 
hills  are  consecrated  forever  by  the 
immortal  dead. 

"  '  Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  sur  un  dernier  haut  lieu, 
Parmi  tout  l'appareil  des  grandes  funerailles; 
Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  les  cites  charnelles, 
Car  elles  sont  le  corps  de  la  cite  de  Dieu.'  " 


IE  CHANGES  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  NEW  BOOKS,  CLASSIFIED,  AND  COMPARED  1916  WITH  1896 


THE  FIGURES  SHO 

HUMOR  +  SATIRE 
PHILOSOPHY 

W  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  TITLES 
IiJjItHIS  CLASS  DROPPED  1911 

49LM 

1  896 

SPORTS  +  AMUSEMENTS   i72|fc 
USEFUL  ARTS                    Jl39B 
SCIENCE          (P+M.)      f  162  B 
MEDICINE                         rT67B 
FINE  ARTS                        J177    ■ 
GEOGRAPHY-TRAVEL  J     190    \ 
BIOGRAPHY                  A      209      |J|| 

Mc  KINLEY  ELECTED 
GREAT  WAR  IN  EUROPE 
FICTION  19.5  PER  CENT 

YEAR  RICH  IN  BOOKS 

OF  HISTORY+TRAVEL 

BIOGRAPHY  IMPORTANT 

HISTORY 

Z/3           ■ 

PROBLEMS  OF  FINANCE 
♦THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE 

SOCIAL+POL  SCIENCE 
POETRY*  DRAMA                  , 

289       ■ 

291        ■ 

JUVENILE  BOOKS          M           319           MM 

SOME  BOOKS  ON  CUBA 
+  SOUTH  AFRICA 

RELIGION  -.-THEOLOGYj                 460                  / 
EDUCATION                 A                  469                   AT 

TERATURE, 

IAW                       A                   583                    m 

JLLECTED  WORKS.  ESSAYS  AM                                                               ^MM 

FICTION    f_                                            1114                                              V 

TOTAL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1896     5.703 
NOTE:    IN  1886  THE  TOTAL  NUMBER  WAS  4,676     FICTION  1,080 

. 1 

THE  FIGURES  SHOW  ACTUAL  NUMBER  OF  TITLES 


1916 


DEATH  OF  EMPEROR 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH 

YUAN  SHI  KAI*  KITCHENER 

JACK  LONDON-JAMES 

WHITCOMB  RILEY- HENRY 

JAMES- HUGO  MUNSTERBERG 

AND  COL  J  S.MOSBY 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 


PROHIBITION  GAINS 


GIGANTIC  EXPORTS 
GREAT  INFLUX  OF  GOLD  TO 
U.S. WIRELESS  EXTENDED 


PHYS+MATH,  SCIENCE 
JUVENILE  BOOKS 
HISTORY 

REUGION^THEOLOGY 
SOCIOLOGY^  ECONOMICS 
POETRY  «  DRAMA 
FICTION 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  YEAR  1916    10,445 


NEW  BOOKS  9,160    NEW  EDITIONS  1,285   AMERICAN  AUTHORS  8,450 


e  above  charts,  w  hieh  were  prepared  by  Fred 
jodward,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  intended 
jw  at  a  glance  not  only  the  various  classes 
ids  of  books  published  in  the  United  States, 
by  reason  of  the  figures  in  each  block,  the 
1  number  of  books  in  each  class.  In  order 
ow  the  growth  of  the  various  classes,  Mr. 
[ward  has  chosen    the  year    1896    (twenty 

ago),  and  placed  the  same  on  the  left  of 
lart  for  1916. 

ting  the  year  1916,  the  total  output  of 
>  in  the  United  States  was  10  445,  or  an  aver- 
f  29  per  day.  Of  this  number,  9,160  were 
Books,  and  1,285  were  new  editions  of  older 
i.  American  authors  contributed  8,450  of 
number.  Fiction,  with  932,  occupies  tho 
>t  space,  but  by  a  narrow  margin  only,  as 
y  and  the  Drama,  with  860,  make  a  close 
d.      Mr.    Woodward's   pyramid   terminates 

Military  and  Naval  Science,  and  between 

two.  Fiction,  with  932,  and  Military  and 

i    3cience,  94,  are  grouped  by  him  the  re- 

ing  22  sections  or  classes,  each  being  marked 

t  ual  number  of  entries  during  the  year. 

e  year  was  one  of  growth,  the  number  of 

ted   being  711    more  than  the  number  in 

which  was  9,734.     This  growth  was  shared 

3  classes,  while  7  declined  in  number.    The 

st  growth  wa  lence,    both  Pure   and 

(•'"try    and    the    Drama,     Medicine, 


Education,  Law,  and  Juvenile  books,  while  the 
losses  were  found  in  Geography  and  Travel, 
Religion,  Philology,  and  Philosophy.  Music  made 
an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  (72  in  1915;  113  in 
1916). 

Glancing  at  the  two  charts,  one  at  once 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact  that,  while  twenty 
years  ago  Fiction  was  a  large  and  important  por- 
tion of  the  entire  book  production,  it  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population  since  that 
time,  but  that  a  large  and  steady  growth  is  evident 
in  more  substantial  classes  of  books.  In  1896  out 
of  a  total  of  5,703,  Fiction  had  1,114,  or  19.5  per 
cent.,  while  in  1916,  out  of  a  total  of  10,455,  Fic- 
tion records  932,  or  8.91  per  cent.  A  very  low  per- 
centage of  Fiction  has  prevailed  for  the  past  six 
years,  averaging  less  than  10  per  cent.  That 
means  to  Mr.  Woodward  in  plain  words,  that  for 
the  past  six  years,  out  of  every  one  hundred  books 
issued  in  the  United  States,  at  least  ninety  of 
them  have  been  in  classes  other' than  Fiction. 

Poetry  and  the  Drama,  with  291  in  1896,  gave 
no  promise  of  the  wonderful  increase  which 
began  in  1904  and  culminated  ten  years  later 
with  902  titles,  dropping  slightly  to  860  in  1916, 
or  only  72  entries  less  than  Fiction.  The  remark- 
able growth  of  Poetry  and  the  Drama  in  recent 
years  is  a  matter  of  common  report  in  all  circles. 
Sociology  and  Economies  registered  289  in  1896 
and  have  had  a  stead}    growth  since  that  time, 


recording  1,038  in  1914  and  767  in  1916.  No 
doubt  the  great  European  War  has  been  a  factor 
in  cutting  down  the  number  of  books  in  this  class. 
History,  with  275,  Biography,  with  209.  and 
Geography,  with  190,  have  all  shown  satisfactory 
gains,  reaching  754,  469,  and  354,  respectively, 
in  1916.  Science,  with  162  in  1896,  has  moved 
ahead  prodigiously,  and  639  in  1916  is  a  fairly 
constant  number,  scarcely  falling  below  550  in 
the  past  seven  years.  Domestic  Economy  regis- 
tered 61  in  1896  and  322  in  1916.  To  this  latter 
number  should  bo  added  383  now  classed  under 
Agriculture,  as  at  the  earlier  date  both  were 
called  Domestic  and  Rural.  Philosophy  recorded 
49  titles  in  1896  and  322  in  1916.  This  class  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  during  the  past  seven 
years,  tho  before  that  period  the  output  was 
very  small. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Woodward  finds  the  growth 
of  the  various  classes  has  been  fairly  consistent 
with  tho  increase  of  population,  tho  a  decided 
but  commendable  decrease  is  to  be  noted  in 
Fiction,  it  being  less  than  9  per  cent,  in  1916, 
when  it  was  19.5  per  cent,  twenty  years  ago.  One 
new  class.  Military  and  Naval  Science,  was  added 
in  1916,  and  94  titles  were  recorded  in  the  last 
four  months  of  the  year.  In  Great  Britain  this 
class  came  into  existence  in  1914,  when  402  were 
recorded,  the  number  being  467  in  1915  and  495 
In  i9io. 
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Buy  A  Detroit  Jewel  "Special"  Gas  Range, 
And  Cook  And  Bake  With  Ease 

Now  every  woman  can  own  a  labor  saving  Gas  Range  with  the 
latest  improvements  and  conveniences,  at  a  reasonable  price — 
Making  the  Detroit  Jewel  "Special"  in  vast  quantities  is  the  reason. 


Over  30,000  of  this  model  were  placed  in  homes 
last  year — conclusive  proof  of  its  extraordinary  value 
and  adaptability  to  every  family  requirement. 

It  is  a  gas  range  that  is  easy  to  operate  because 
of  the  position  of  the  oven  and  broiler — height  and  size 
of  the  cooking  top.   Each  detail  is  planned  correctly. 

It  is  a  gas  range  which  bakes  perfectly  because  the 
oven  is  constructed  the  Detroit  Jewel  patented  way. 
The  two  oven  burners  regulate  the  heat  to  meet  every 
requirement.  The  most  wonderful  baking  results 
are  obtained. 

It  is  a  range  which  is  easy  to  clean  because  all  the 
exposed  steel  and  iron  parts  are  finished  in  baked 
Ebonite — a  finish  which  wipes  clean  with  a  cloth. 
No  stove  polish  is  required. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  sanitary  range,  because  it  is 
equipped  with  white  porcelain  enamel  door  panels, 
burner  tray,  valve  handles  and  broiler  pan.  Every 
woman  wants  a  porcelain  equipped  range. 

It  is  an  economical  and  durable  gas  range  because 
it  possesses  the  patented  and  exclusive  features  which 


have  established  a  world-wide  reputation  for  Detroit 
Jewel  gas  ranges.       Low  gas  bills  are  assured. 

You  take  no  risk  in  buying  this  range,  because  it 
is  made  by  the  Largest  Stove  Plant  in  the  World — a 
concern  which  has  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  ranges  for  the  past  21  years.  Over  two  million 
Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges  have  been  sold. 

See  the  Detroit  Jewel  Special  Gas  Range  before 
buying.  It  is  sold  by  over  2,000  gas  companies  and 
dealers.  Watch  for  their  announcements  and  window 
displays.     Write  us  if  you  fail  to  locate  a  dealer. 

You  can  secure  this  range  with  the  oven  at  the  right 
or  left  of  the  cooking  top) — with  a  heat-resisting  Pyrex 
Glass  oven  door,  or  with  a  white  porcelain  splasher 
for  the  high  shelf.  A  style  to  satisfy  every 
buyer. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  "extra  value" 
gas  range,  mail  the  coupon.       We  will  also  mail   a    / 
booklet  which  illustrates  all  the  leading  styles 
of  Detroit  Jewel  Gas  Ranges. 


Detroit    StOVe    Works — Makers  of  Over  100  Styles  of  Gas  Ranges 


itroift  dfewel 

"They  BaKe 


i  Mam 

Better" 
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,$coflTssue  lowels 


WHEN  you  shake  the  water  off 
your  hands  and  reach  for  a 
towel,  what  do  you  get  ?  We  experi- 
mented for  years  to  satisfy  you  at 
that  moment  —  to  give  you  a  perfect 
towel  —  to  make  you  unconsciously 
feel  —  satisfied. 

You  want  a  clean,  soft,  absorbent, 
individual  towel  that  dries  the  hands 
quickly  and  thoroughly  and  leaves  the 
skin  refreshed.  These  are  a  lot  of 
virtues  to  expect  in  a  towel — one  that 
fills  all  of  these  requirements  eco- 
nomically must  be  perfect  indeed.  Yet 
we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  meeting 
every  one  of   these   requirements  in 

^coftTssue  lowels 

These  towels  give  the  best  service 
when  used  folded.  To  give  them  to 
you  in  this  form  the  new  ScotTissue 
Cabinet,  here  illustrated,  has  been  per- 
fected. A  pull  of  the  lever  brings  out 
one  towel— pure  white, invitingly  clean, 
and  folded — ready  to  make  dripping- 
wet  hands  dry  and  comfortable. 

Every  ScotTissue  Towel  bears  the 
special  ScotTissue  trademark.  Look  for 
it.    It's  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

For  all  public  and  semi-public  wash- 
rooms ScotTissue  is  the  logical,  practical 
and  most  satisfactory  Towel  Service  both 
for  the  user  and  owner.  Heads  of  stores, 
office  buildings,  hotels,  theatres,  restau- 
rants, factories,  offices,  schools  and  insti- 
tutions should  investigate  ScotTissue  and 
send  for  further  interesting  and  valuable 
information. 

3Tcott  paper  Company 

Originators  of  the  Paper  Towel 

Manufacturers  of  ScotTissue  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper 

727  Glen  wood  Avenue,  .Philadelphia 


113  E.  Austin  Ave. 
CHICAGO 

30  Church  Street 
NEW  YORK 


356  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


£f>        Gg»  Address 


nearest 

offir* 


,_ 
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The  Story  of  the  Great  War.  The  Complete 
Historical  Records  of  Events  to  Date.  Illustrated 
with  Drawings,  Maps,  and  Photographs.  Vols.  I-IX. 
Large  octavo.  New  York:  P.  F.  Collier  &  Sons. 
$19  for  the  nine  volumes. 

Some  further  suggestion  of  the  volume 
of  war-literature  which  is  in  store  for  the 
future  is  furnished  by  this  important  work, 
nine  octavo  volumes  of  which  are  now  off 
the  presses.  It  is  the  work  of  many 
hands,  is  profusely  and  graphically  illus- 
trated. Altho  without  a  formal  preface, 
the  first  volume  in  its  entirety  may  be 
regarded  as  prefatory,  a  detail  which  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
and  scope  of  the  work.  The  opening 
volume  has  as  frontispiece  a  portrait  in 
color  of  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  also  introduces  the  work  in 
an  article  on  "What  the  War  Means 
to  America."  Rear-Admiral  Austin  M. 
Knight,  U.  S.  N.,  follows  the  commanding 
general  of  the  Army  in  a  timely  paper  on 
"Naval  Lessons  of  the  War."  Next  in 
order  comes  a  much  longer  chapter,  of  fifty 
pages,  by  Frederick  Palmer,  the  famous 
correspondent,  on  "The  World's  War,"  a 
remarkable  summing  up  of  the  complicated 
strategy  of  the  far-flung  conflict,  in  which 
the  writer  draws  freely  upon  the  lessons  of 
history  as  well  as  upon  his  great  experience 
in  reporting  several  wars.  As  the  reader 
turns  the  last  page  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
exposition  of  the  realities  of  modern  war 
on  a  large  scale,  he  comes  upon  a  portrait 
now  coming  to  be  known  throughout  the 
world,  that  of  Frank  H.  Simonds,  the 
former  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
and  now  associate  editor  of  The  Tribune 
and  author  of  "The  Great  War."  "The 
Theaters  of  the  War's  Campaigns"  is  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Simonds's  characteristic 
contribution  on  the  main  military  features 
of  the  conflict.  Arthur  Ruhl  furnishes 
the  article  on  "The  War-Correspondent." 
The  remaining  half  of  the  volume  may  be 
described  as  a  sort  of  historical  prolog  to 
the  vast  drama  of  world-conflict  to  be 
unfolded  in  the  eight  succeeding  volumes 
which  up  to  date  have  been  published. 

In  the  ensuing  volumes  the  general  plan 
and  the  logical  arrangement  of  the  multi- 
form features  of  the  world-encircling 
military  operations  are  well  handled.  In 
Volume  V,  for  example,  we  find  two 
chapters  allotted  to  the  important  and 
critical  battle  of  Neuve  Chapelle.  Next 
comes  a  description  of  the  opening  of  the 
second  battle  of  Ypres,  of  the  campaign 
in  the  Artois  region,  the  British  forward 
movement,  the  now  famous  exploits 
which  took  place  at  La  Bassee,  the  opera- 
tions around  Hooge,  the  campaign  in 
Argonne  and  around  Arras.  Episodes  for 
which  immortality  is  freely  claimed  occur  in 
this  volume;  for  instance,  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  and  the  legendary  exploits  in  a 
modern  setting  of  the  far-famed  Emden. 
Volume  IX  contains  an  account  of  the 
naval  battle  of  Jutland,  the  great  Russian 
offensive,  the  events  of  Kut-el-Amara,  and 
the  campaign  in  German  Africa. 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  A  History  of  the 
Great  War.  Vol.  I:  The  British  Campaign  in  France 
and  Flanders,  1914.  Octavo,  pp.  xiii-349.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $2  net.    Postage,  16  cents. 

In  this,  the  first  volume  of  his  "History 
of  the  Great  War,"  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  maintains  the  general  level  of  ex- 
cellence found  in  his  well-known  writings. 
A  natural  born  story-teller,  it  was  well 
that,  his  talents  should  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  a  theme  which  in  literary  and 
dramatic  possibilities  makes  all  others 
seem  paltry  in  comparison.  The  novelist 
confines  himself  to  the  events  of  1914  "on 


Two  Notable  Books 

of  Great  Present  Interest 

The  National 


Discussed 


"The  kind  of  a  book  which  every  American 
who  loves  his  Country  should  read." 

—Theodora  Roosevelt 


The  War  and 

HUIT83nityjamesJOeck 

With  a  Foreword  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 

"  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  be  a  wide  circulation 
of  Mr.  Beck's  'War  and  Humanity.'  I  believe  that  its  circulation 
throughout  the  whole  land  would  have  a  very  real  effect  in  edu- 
cating public  opinion  as  to  the  duty  of  America  in  this  great 
world  crisis.  There  must  be  thorough  military  and  industrial 
preparedness  in  this  country ;  there  must  be  an  aroused  and 
quickened  patriotism,  and  a  stern  determination  to  see  that  the 
rights  of  our  country,  and  its  citizens,  are  everywhere  respected ; 
and  there  must  be  a  keen  sense  of  international  duty,  and  of  the 
shamefulness  of  neglecting  this  duty.  Such  is  the  spirit  Americans 
ought  to  possess,  and  this  book  of  Mr.  Beck's  is  a  potent  aid  in 
the  creation  of  such  a  spirit." — Theodore  Roosevelt. 

<][  "Marked  by  a  singular  directness  and  eloquence." — Daily  Mail. 

<J  "A  volume  that  deserves  the  closest  study.  Mr.  Beck  has  certainly  done  his 
part  to  arouse  the  American  spirit,  and  his  name  will  be  honored  for  many  a 
long  day." — London  Telegraph. 

The  Evidence  ■"**"»  Case 

By  JAMES  M.  BECK 

"  It  seems  to  me  in  every  respect  a  most  able  and  admirable  statement  of  the 
case.  A  masterly  analysis  of  the  diplomatic  records.  I  have  read  it  with  great  admira- 
tion."— ARTHUR  JAMES  BALFOUR,  Formerly  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

"The  book  is  a  masterly  statement  of  the  case  for  the  Allies." —  LORD  ROSEBERY, 
Formerly  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

"A  lucid  and  convincing  examination  of  the  causes  which  led  up  to  the  present  war. 
The  impartial  spirit  and  exact  scrutiny  it  shows  make  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  many  contributions  to  the  subject  I  have  seen." — VISCOUNT  BRYCE,  Formerly 
Ambassador  for  Qreat  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.     300  pages.     $1.25  net.    (By  mail  $1.35.) 

A  Discussion  of  the  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  War. 

The  War  and  Humanity.     Nearly  400  pages.    $1.50  net.     (By  mail  $1.60.) 

A  Further  Discussion  of  the  Ethical  Aspects  of  the  War. 
— *•  AT   ALL    BOOKSELLERS  ^— 


NEW  YORK 
2  West  45th 
Just  west  of  5th  Ave 


■  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Publishers 


LONDON 

24  Bedford  Street 
Strand 


STUDY  LAW 


30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us   prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,   at    our    expense, 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  In  law  In   America. 

After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  any 
other  law  course  in  existence- 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  others,  and  we  can  easily  and  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  fact,  without  it  costing  you  a   penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  TJ.  S.,  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.-by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  Instruction,  by  mail.  Over 
500  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bat 
examination,  Onl  v  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1 1 00  Advertising  Birig. .Chicago 


1297 

For 
ThisL 
-nandloffill 


. -a 


All  the  lumber,  windows,  doors,  hard- 
ware, trim,  paintinc  material,  etc.,  to 
erect  this  beautiful,  roomy  home. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  -or  your  money  back. 

Send  for  Free  "Book  of  Homes" 

It  will  open  your  eyes  to  big  savings 
FreePlansand  Free  Estimates,  loo 

Dept.  AY  132 

\c*t  Tort,  Chlrapo.  Kansas  City 

Ft.  Worth.  Portland,  Ore. 
Write  House  Nearest  You 
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T^STERBROOK  makes  and  sells  two  hundred  million  pens  every 
-■— '  jyrar.  And  this  quantity  is  constantly  increasing — because  the 
standards  of  worth  and  quality  on  which  this  business  was  founded 
have  been  faithfully  maintained  for  more  than  56  years. 

Every  ounce  of  steel  used  in  Esterbrook  Pens  is  laboratory- 
tested.  Esterbrook:  Pens  resist  corrosion  from  modern  acidulous 
inks.  Esterbrook  Pens  have  large  ink  capacity — save  lots  of 
dips  and  lots  of  time. 

Send   10   cents    for   useful  metal  box   containing  one 
dozen  assorted  pens,  including  the  famous  048  Falcon. 

ESTERBROOK   PEN  MFG.  CO. 

60-100  Delaware  Avenue  Camden.  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed    in   everj 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


¥ifc£AN  HAVE  THIS 

wholly   visible   (42  key)    single 
1  shift  typewriter,  for  your  own, 
if    you   will    show    it  to   your 
friends  and  let  them  see  wnere- 
..   in  it  excels  other  $100  type- 
writers, and    tell    them  of 
our  most  liberal  offer  ever 
I  made  on  a  strictly  modern 
typewriter    and  a  Wood- 
stock at  that.     By  post  card  or 
letter  simply  say" \1 ailParticulars ." 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  M674,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


•ABIGJOB 

for 

YOU 


Foot 

Comfort 

for  You! 


1 


*SrfF 


BECOME   AN    EXPERT 

Accountant 

intent!  command  bl(r  nalarien.    Thousands  of  firms 

ed  Public  Accountant  in  U.  S.    Many 

-  V',,'/iO  to  S 10  000  a  year.    We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 

P    A.  Kx  ami  nations  or  executive  accounting  pom- 

KnowledKo  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  betrln— we  prepare 

you  from  around  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 

IX.  U  /  Illinoie  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 

staff  of  experts.    Low  tuition  fee— easy 

term-  ok  of  Accountancy  facte. 

La  Salle  Extension  Unlv«r*lty.  DepU352-HB      Chicago 


Scholl's 
Foot-Eazer 

"Eases  the  Feet" 

Relieves  tired,  aching  feet,  weak  arch, 
turned  ankles,  cramped  toes,  burning 
or  tenderness  on  soles. 

Prevents  flat  foot.  Equalizes  the  body's 
weight  and  removes  strain.  Worn  in  your 
regular  shoes,  makes  walking  or  standing  rest- 
ful. Scientifically  fitted  to  your  foot.  Price 
$2.50  the  pair.    If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us. 

TReytisa 

DIScholl 

Appliance  or Renwdylbr Every FootTsoidok 

Leading  shoe  dealers  and  department 
stores  everywhere  carry  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comforts  and  Correctives. 

Have  You  Pain  or  Callous  There  ? 

Symptoms  of  a  weakened  transverse 
an  b  ,  Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior  Metatarsal 
Support  gives  immediate  relief  and 

Nature  in  permanent  cor-     'W 
rection.    Send  for  FREE  Hook-      r 
let,  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care.'' 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 
219  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 


the  British  firing-lino  in  France  and 
Belgium."  He  announces  that  a  second 
volume  dealing  with  the  events  of  1915 
will  appear  within  a  few  months,  and 
that  it  is  his  further  intention  to  write  a 
third  volume,  covering  the  current  year, 
which  "shall  carry  on  this  contemporary 
narrative  of  a  tremendous  episode."  His 
history  of  the  war  is  more  than  a  mere 
narrative  of  the  fighting  and  of  the  objec- 
tive features  of  the  mighty  struggle.  The 
political  and  philosophical  import  of  the 
world-conflict  is  given  prominence.  The 
author,  as  he  notes  in  a  long  preface,  has 
from  the  first  days  of  the  war  devoted  his 
efforts  to  accumulating  evidence  from  first- 
hand sources,  and  he  has  constructed  his 
narrative  from  letters,  diaries,  and  inter- 
views from  the  hands  or  lips  of  men  who 
have  been  soldiers  in  the  armies  the  deeds 
of  which  he  chronicles. 

The  chapter  descriptive  of  England's 
entrance  into  the  war,  an  act  marked 
by  the  landing  of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  in  France  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  is  a  triking  piece  of  writing, 
worthy  of  the  author's  best  achievement  in 
the  dramatic  vein.  "Two  canvas  walls," 
he  says,  "converging  into  a  funnel  screened 
the  approaches  to  Southampton  dock.  All 
beyond  was  darkness  and  mystery.  Down 
this  fatal  funnel  passed  the  flower  of  the 
youth  of  Britain,  and  their  folk  saw  them  no 
more."  Sir  Arthur  Doyle  has  been  accused 
of  being  an  ultrapartizan,  but  the  charge  is 
hardly  borne  out  in  this  his  latest  literary 
effort.  His  estimate  of  the  German  achieve- 
ment is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  interesting: 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  vast 
military  achievement  of  Germany  in  the 
month  of  August  [1914].  It  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  bravery  and  energy  of  her 
troops,  as  well  as  upon  the  foresight  of  her 
organizers  and  the  capacity  of  her  leaders. 
Tho  we  are  her  enemies,  our  admiration 
would  have  been  whole-hearted  were  it 
not  for  the  brutalities  which  marked  her 
advance  in  Poland,  in  Belgium,  and  in 
France.  Consider  that  wonderful  pano- 
rama of  victory  which  was  known  all  over 
the  Fatherland  as  'Die  Grosse  Zeit.'  On 
August  10  fell  (lie  great  fortress  of  Liege, 
on  the  22d  the  great  fortress  of  Namur, 
early  in  September  that  of  Maubeuge, 
while  the  smaller  strongholds  went  down 
as  if  they  were  open  cities.  On  August  10 
was  a  considerable  victory  at  Miilhausen, 
on  the  20th  the  Belgians  were  defeated 
at  Tirlemont,  on  the  same  day  Brussels 
was  occupied.  On  the  22d  the  French 
central  army  often  corps  was  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  near  Charleroi,  losing  20,000 
men.  On  the  left  flank  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  won  the  battle  of  Longwy,  taking 
10,000  prisoners  and  many  more  guns. 
On  August  23  the  Duke  of  Wurttemburg 
won  a  battle  in  the  Ardennes.  .  .  . 
Uhlans  made  their  way  to  the  shores  of 
t  he  Atlantic,  spreading  terror  along  the 
Channel  coast.  Finally,  a  great  battle 
took  place  at  Tannenberg,  in  East  Prussia, 
in  which  the  Russian  invading  army  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  I  do  not 
know  where  in  history  such  a  succession  of 
victories  is  to  be  found,  and  our  horror  of 
the  atrocities  of  Louvain,  Aerschot,  Dinard, 
arid  so  many  other  places  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  superb  military  achievement." 

OTHER  BOOKS  OF  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY 

Tod,  Lleut.-Col.  James.  Annals  and  Antiq- 
uities of  Rajast'han,  or,  the  Centra]  and  Western 

Rajpoot  States  of  India.  Popular  Edition,  2  vols. 
RoUtledge,  London;  E.  P.  Dut Ion,  New  York.  8vo, 
pp.  xxx  681,  xxxii   (i:!7.     $4  net.     Postage,  20  cents. 

This  work,  first  published  in  1829  and 
long  out  of  print,  is  one  of  those  monumen- 
tal works  so  many  of  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  official  servants  of  the  British 
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THIS  is  not  a  picture  of  an  office  choked 
with  clouds  of  smoke.     It  shows  how 
the  average  office  would  look  if  the 
bad  air  in  it  were  colored! 

Is  the  air  in  your  office  fresh  and  pure? 
Do  you  really  know — or  do  you  just  guess 
about  it  and  say,  "Yes,  the  air  in  my  office 
must  be  fresh.  Don't  I  open  the  windows 
wide  twice  a  day;  and  don't  I  get  a  natural 
change  of  air  through  the  pores  of  building 
materials,  cracks,  joints  in  floors,  windows, 
doors?"  Science  says  you  are  wrong  by 
proving  that  "natural"  means  of  ventilation 
fail  miserably. 

Sturtevant  Ventilating  Systems  are  pay- 
ing dividends  in  thousands  of  offices,  mills  and 


factories  by  cutting  down  sick-leave;  ener- 
gizing tired  faltering  hands;  increasing  pro- 
duction; improving  the  spirit  of  employees. 

There  are  very  few  wide-awake  business 
men  in  the  country  to-day  who  would  not 
install  in  their  factories  to-morrow  a  modern 
system  of  ventilation  if  they  knew  one-tenth 
of  its  benefits,  advantages  and  economies. 

Join  the  great  army  of  renters  who  de- 
mand that  the  room  in  which  they  work  or 
live  be  kept  free  from  such  invisible  poison 
air  as  is  shown  in  our  picture.  You  can  get 
such  offices.  You  can  get  such  factories.  You 
can  get  such  apartments.  Once  you  live  or 
work  in  one,  you  will  give  preference  to  the 
ventilated  building  every  time. 


IREQ-U-S'PAT     OFF-) 


Ventilating,  Heating  and 
Air  Washing  Systems 


Give  the  World  Health  and  Profit  out  of  Air 

Send  for  book  stating  the  commercial  advantages  of  well  ventilated  buildings.     Send  for  books  which  tell  how- 
to  make  a  ton  of  coal  do  more  work.     Send  for  book  telling  the  blessings  of  stationary  vacuum  cleaning. 

We  make  very  satisfactory  arrangements  with  retailers  for  handling  our  small  fans 

B.  F.  Sturtevant  Company,  Dept.  83,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
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the  facts  will  show  that  never  before  was 
any  subject  so  little  understood  by  those 
who  undertook  to  discuss  it."  This  is  a 
sweeping  statement,  of  course,  with  which 
a  large  number  of  writers  and  experts  will 
not  agree. 

Tho  a  lawyer  (Dean  of  the  Law  in  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.),  Mr. 
Campbell  assumes  to  write  as  might  a 
general,  frequently;  and  his  analyses  are 
often  clear,  strikingly  effective,  and  per- 
suasive. He  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  for 
General  McClellan  every  quality  as  a  great 
commander,  and  to  throw  upon  others, 
from  first  to  last,  full  blame  for  every  delay 
in  movement  and  every  defeat  in  battle 
which  McClellan  suffered  or  permitted. 
"Had  the  Administration,"  he  asserts, 
"given  the  same  hearty  and  unlimited  sup- 
port to  General  McClellan  that  was  given 
to  General  Grant,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Rebellion  would  have  been  erusht 
in  1862."  Mainly  he  blames  Mr.  Stanton 
for  the  failure  he  thus  condemns;  and  the 
accusations  are  terribly  severe  which  this 
"lawyer's  brief"  brings  against  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Secretary  of  War.  Some  of  the 
charges  made  or  implied  against  Mr.  Lin- 
coln are  hardly  less  pointed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  he  cites  high 
authorities  in  support  of  much  that  he 
says,  as  when  he  remarks:  "Through  the 
failure  of  the  Government  to,  support  Mc- 
Clellan the  war  was  prolonged  for  three 
years,  and  as  the  result,  General  Grant 
tells  us,  the  Confederacy  came  within  a 
hair's  breadth  of  being  successful."  Rut 
the  question  may  well  be  asked — Did  Gen- 
eral Grant  say  that  the  near-victorj  of  the 
South  really  came  "as  the  result"  of  such 
governmental  "failure"?  General  Lee's 
opinion  of  McClellan  as  "By  all  odds  fche 
ablest  Northern  General  of  the  War"  is 
quoted  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 

Alec-Tweedle,  Mrs.  My  Table-Cloths.  A  Few 
Reminiscences.  With  Fifty  Illustrations,  including  a 
Frontispiece  in  Color  and  Facsimile  Letters,  Pp.  388. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $  i0. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

For  a  quarter-century  the  friends  of  this 
author  who  sat  at  her  table  Avrote  their 
names  upon  the  cloths  which  covered  it, 
and  she  made  their  pencilings  permanent 
by  "working"  t lie m  over  in  colored  cotton. 
"There  are  now  hundreds  of  nanus  sown 
broadcast  upon  them,"  she  tells  us,  "in- 
cluding those  of  some  of  the  best  known 
men  and  women  in  London  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
tin-  first  fifteen  of  the  twentieth."  Mrs. 
Alec-Tweedie  lias  been  rich  in  her  friend- 
ships, even  if  she  did  become  poor  eight 
M  ars  after  her  marriage  and  have  to  labor 
a  professional  scribbler."  She  eon- 
es,  now,  to  sixteen  volumes.  In  tin's 
on«-,  which  might  well  have  been  entitled, 
"Famous  People  Who  Have  Dined  with 
Me,"  she  gives  no1  merely  "a  few"  remi- 
niscences,  but  a  multitude  of  them,  bright, 
sparkling,  covering  a  marvelously  wide 
knowledge  of  personages  distinguished  in 
..tin",  art,  science,  travel,  politics,  and 
ili"  national  service.  Of  each  and  all  she 
es  in  a  manner  delightfully  chatty  and 
familiar.  Two  of  them,  treated  in  Chapter 
II,  an-  now  much  in  the  public  i  Mar- 

coni ami  Lloyd  George;  and  of  tho  latter 

i   says: 

'Id  i    certainly  a  delightful  companion, 

'lint  he  person  to  n  bom  tie 
■  <•  t  hrilled  by  t  he  audience  he  is 
addressing.  .  .  .   Pew    peoph    realize    thai, 
aall  man,  square  and  t hick- 
set  in  stature.     He  give-:  the  impression  of 


breadth.  His  face  is  broad,  his  shoulders 
and  chest  are  broad,  and  as  his  eyes  are 
generally  smiling  they  broaden  into  a  series 
of  little  crow's-feet,  which  always  assume 
a  particularly  cheery,  upward  turn.  His 
gray  hair  is  perceptibly  whitening,  tho  he 
is  only  fifty-three  years  of  age  (born  1863)." 

And  the  further  description  of  him  is  ample 
in  details,  of  like  appreciative  character,  as 
are  many  other  glimpses  of  interesting 
people. 

De  Koven,  Mrs.  Reginald.  The  Counts  of 
Gruyere.  Pp.  138.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Duf- 
field  &  Co.     $2.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Many  a  traveler  has  spent  a  day  in 
Switzerland,  in  quaintly  picturesque  Gru- 
yere, a  "little,  castled  city  enthroned  on  a 
solitary  hill,"  and  has  admired  its  flower- 
decked  windows,  its  slender  belfry,  the 
tall-clock  tower,  the  terrace,  and  the  castle 
itself  with  its  marvelous  view  "over  the 
encircling  valley  and  up  to  the  nether 
heights  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,"  but  few 
have  realized  the  poetic  history  of  the  city 
and  its  counts  during  the  days  of  the  joust- 
ing court  and  the  glittering  days  of  chivalry 
now  long  past.  The  sovereign  race  of 
counts  is  gone,  but  there  is  a  fascinating 
history  of  their  lives,  their  vicissitudes  and 
joys,  pageants  and  tragedies,  legendary 
poetry,  and  romantic  history  which  Mrs. 
De  Koven  imparts  to  the  reader  with  a 
wealth  of  imagination,  delightful  choice  of 
expression,  and  authoritative  knowledge 
which  give  a  true  understanding  of  the 
romance  of  Switzerland's  history  as  a 
whole  and  picture  faithfully  the  Counts  of 
Gruyere  and  the  pathos,  wit,  and  beauty 
of  the  city's  incomparable  past.  The  illus- 
trations add  greatly  to  the  book. 

Fots,  Mary.  Joseph  Pels,  His  LiTe-Work.  Cloth, 
Pp.  27i.     1'ortrait.      New  York:    B.  \V.  Huebsch. 

Joseph  Fels  was  a  unique  character 
among  American  men  of  wealth.  Let  us 
hope  that  as  time  passes  he  will  he  less  so. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  to  his  lik- 
ing. Tho  we  are  accustomed  to  the  sight 
of  men  of  great  wealth  establishing  huge 
endowments  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
of  "ducat ion,  and  of  philanthropy,  the  man 
is  rare  who,  critical  of  the  social  order  in 
which  he  made  his  fortune,  flings  himself 
and  his  own-  into  a  passionate  striving  to 
secure  for  all  men  greater  economic  justice 
and  wider  economic  opportunity.  It  is 
just  that  generous  identification  of  himself 
with  a  cause  that  makes  Mr.  Fels  worth 
knowing — without  that  there  aro  very 
many  American  business  men  like  him — 
alert,  shrewd,  affable,  kindly,  at  times 
swift  in  wrath  and  explosive  in  speech,  at 
others  very  patient,  always  devoted  to 
family  and  to  friends.  It  is  thus  not  sur- 
prizing that  his  biography  is  .concerned 
little  with  the  personality  of  the  man  and 
much  with  his  cause  and  his  work  for  it. 
Save  for  three  brief  chapters  on  his  early 
life,  his  business,  and  his  personality,  Mrs. 
Pels  has  devoted  the  remaining  dozen  to 
the  story  of  what  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Pels's 
life-work.  Here  are  traced  his  experi- 
ments with  farm  colonies,  his  growing  in- 
terest in  and  acceptance  of  the  single-tax 
theory,  and  his  active  personal  propaganda 
and  generous  gifts  in  its  behalf.  Pew 
Americans  are  aware  of  the  intensive  work- 
he  did  in  England  and  of  tho  share  he  had 
in  the  promotion  of  the  Social  Budget  of 
1000.  One  wishes  that,  exactly  his  con- 
nection with  that  epoch-making  event  had 
li""n  more  fully  treated.  Indeed,  one  fre- 
quently loses  sight  of  Mr.  Fels  behind  the 


discussion  of  the  economic  and  political 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  In  so  far 
as  that  discussion  represents — and  no  doubt 
it  usually  does — Mr.  Fels'  own  thinking,  it 
is  appropriate,  tho  giving  the  book  a  trac- 
tarian  tinge  at  many  points.  Yet  at  that 
it  is  true  to  its  subject  and  would,  no  doubt, 
be  thoroughly  approved  by  him. 

;  ARCHITECTURE,  GARDENING,  AND 
THE  HOME 

Price,  C.  Matlack.  The  Practical  Book  of 
Architecture.  Pp.  348,  with  255  Illustrations. 
Philadelphia  and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$6.     Postage,  18  cents. 

This  book  aims  at  making  architecture  a 
part  of  any  liberal  education,  instead  of  a 
technical  subject.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  Part  I  contains  a  practical  guide  to 
styles  for  the  general  reader.  Part  II  gives 
a  practical  guide  to  building  for  any  who 
are  about,  to  have  erected  for  them  houses 
in  city  or  country,  or  buildings  of  public 
character.  The  first  help  is  given  in  seven 
pages  of  illustrated  architectural  terminol- 
ogy, a  welcome  and  illuminating  addition 
to  the  value  of  the  book  and  adding  greatly 
to  the  reader's  pleasure  and  understanding. 
Architecture  is  defined  as  a  "perfect  corre- 
lation of  the  three  essentials  of  suitability, 
strength,  and  beauty."  The  author  out- 
lines the  evolution  of  architecture,  begin- 
ning with  that  of  Egypt,  "an  architecture 
of  sublime  proportions,  of  massive  forms, 
and  simple  lines";  then  that  of  the  Assy- 
rians, wdio  Avere  "the  pioneers  in  demon- 
strating the  possibilities  of  brick  as  a 
building  material";  of  Greece,  whose  "ar- 
chitecture is  fundamentally  the  basis  of 
all  modern  architecture,'"  and  of  Rome, 
Byzantium,  and  t  he  Romanesque,  it  is  sur- 
prizing how  absorbed  the  reader  becomes  in 
this  entertaining  presentation  of  a  so-called 
dry  subject.  The  description  of  the  Gothic 
and  Renaissance  styles  reads  like  a  story. 
"Gothic  architecture,"  Ave  are  told,  "ex- 
prest  the  ecclesiasticism  of  one  period"; 
Renaissance  architecture  "the  humanism 
of  another"  The  reader  gets  unusual  de- 
light from  the  illustrations,  which  are 
mainly  chosen  from  well-known  buildings 
in  big  cities,  thereby  making  them  more 
vital  and  understandable.  The  second 
part  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be.  Any 
one  who  ever  hopes  to  have  a  home  built 
for  him  would  do  well  to  read  it  carefully 
both  for  assistance  and  for  protection. 
As  a  whole,  this  is  an  instructive  and 
entertaining  book. 

Northend,  Mary  H.     Garden  Ornaments.    Pp. 

17.S.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Nuffield  &  Co.  $2.50. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

The  name  of  this  author  carries  with  it 
a  guaranty  of  comprehensive  and  bxhaus- 
tive  study,  thorough  grasp  of  her  subject, 
and  a  charming  presentation  of  the  knowl- 
edge she  has  amassed  and  adapted  to  the* 
garden    novice    as    well    as    the    enthusiast. 

All  the  devices  used  for  beautifying  gar- 
dens, such  as  pergolas,  tea-houses,  stepping- 
stones,  fountains,  gateways,  bird  -  baths, 
garden-seats,  lily-ponds,  and  sun-dials,  are 
described,  illustrated,  and  considered  from 
the  standpoint  of  desirability,  consistency, 
and  proper  placing,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  color  scheme  of  the  garden  is  indicated 
and  plants  and  flowers  suggested  which  are 
suitable  for  definite  places  and  seasons'. 
We  are  urged  to  make  a,  careful  distinction 

between  the  formal  and  informal  garden 
and  all  the  time  we  are  lured  and  fasci- 
nated by  the  author's  vivid  word-pictures 
and    her    inspiring    hints    at    possibilities. 
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STOP-SQUEAK  OIL 


Johnson  9s 

Prepared 

Wax 

Now  Made  in 
Liquid  Form 

so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  polished.  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  Liquid  is 
the  same  as  our  Paste  form 
except  that  it  is  Liquid. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  will  prove  a  joy  to 
the  thousands  of  automo- 
bile owners  who  prefer  a 
Wax  Polish  on  their  cars 
but  are  not  inclined  to 
spend  the  time  or  effort 
which  Paste  Wax  requires. 

Apply  with  Cloth, 
Brush  or  Spray 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  is  very  easy  to  ap- 
ply and  polish — but  very 
little  rubbing  is  necessary. 
You  can  go  over  a  good 
sized  car  in  half-an-hour. 
It  preserves  the  varnish 
and  protects  it  from  the 
weather,  adding  years  to 
its  life  and  beauty.  It  cov- 
ers up  mars  and  scratches 
—  prevents  checking  — 
sheds  water  and  is  abso- 
lutely dust-proof. 

Tell  your  dealer  that  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax  is  now 
made  in  Liquid  form  and  insist 
upon  him  securing  it  for  you. 


CARB ON  REMOVER! 


Johnson 's 

Stop  -Squeak 

Oil 

Has  the  remarkable 

property  of  seeping 

rapidly  between  the 

spring  leaves 

and  to  the  furthermost 
wearing  points  and  it 
there  becomes  a  heavy- 
bodied  lubricant. 

The  irksome  task  of  jacking 
up  a  car,  prying  apart  the 
spring  leaves  and  lubricat- 
ing them  is  forever  done 
away  with.  You,  yourself, 
can  now  keep  your  springs 
thoroughly  lubricated  at  all 
times.  All  you  need  is 
Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil. 

Make  Your  Car 
Ride  Easily 

Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil 
is  a  simple  remedy  for  hard 
riding  cars.  Instead  of 
bumping  over  the  road,  you 
fairly  float  along  if  your 
springs  are  lubricated,  so 
you  have  spring  action. 
Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil 
reduces  the  liability  of 
spring  bre'akage. 

For  Squeaks  of 
All  Kinds 

Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil 
will  remove  squeaks  of  all 
kinds — in  springs,  shackle 
bolts,  body,  fenders,  top,  etc. — 
Just  locate  the  squeak  and  touch 
itwithJohnson'sStop-SqueakOil. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 


Johnson's 

Carbon 

Remover 

Cures  80%  of  Engine 
Trouble 

That  knocking  in  your  en- 
gine—  the  difficulty  you 
have  climbing  hills — poor 
acceleration — lack  of  power — 
pre-ignition — noisy  motor,  are 
all  caused  by  carbon. 

Put  New  Life  in 
Your  Engine 

with  Johnson's  Carbon 
Remover  and  it  will  run 
like  it  did  the  first  500 
miles  —  quietly  and  full  of 
"pep".  No  matter  how  chok- 
ed up  your  motor  may  be, 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover 
penetrates  and  softens  the 
carbon.  It  then  burns  and 
powders  and  is  blown  out 
through  the  exhaust. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

Five  minutes'  time  and  no  la- 
bor required.  Simply  lift  the 
hood  and  pour  on  ounce  of 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover 
into  each  cylinder  through  the 
petcocks  or  spark  plug  opening.  Al- 
low it  to  remain  there  from  two  to 
t  welve  hours — then  drive  your  car 
for  10  or  15  miles.  You'll  be  surpris- 
ed at  the  wonderful  improvement. 

Use  It  Every  1000 
Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Car- 
bon Remover  at  regular  inter- 
vals, giving  carbon  no  chance  to  ac- 
cumulate,  you   will   automatically 

eliminate  most  valve  trouble  and 
your  engine  will  always  be  at  its 
highest  efficiency. 
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DELICIOUS 
VIRGINIA    APPLES 

— Best  in  the  World — Albe- 
marle Pippins  and  Wine- 
saps — direct  from  mountain 
orchard  to  your  table.  One 
trial  convinces.  Pin  a  Dollar 
Bill  to  this  ad.,  mail  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  a  generous 
sample  box.  Or  send  $4.00  for 
a  big  bushel  box.  Either  offer 
prepaid  east   of   Mississippi 

River.    State  kind  wanted.    Money  refunded  if 

not  satisfied.    Treat  yourself  now. 

Virgmont  Apple  Co.,  Box  56a,  Crozet,  Va. 


Evangeline  Chocolates 

Over  2000  regular  customers  come  to  our  store  every 
week  for  a  box  of  these  delicious  sweets.  Made  by 
us,  fresh  every  day. 

Assorted  Chocolates,  Nuts,  Fruits,  Etc. 

You'll  find  them  straight,  old-fashioned  goodness. 
If  they  were  not  extraordinary,  they  would  not 
please  so  many  of  our  home  people  all  the  time. 

C__J  fcl  f\f\  w'th  address  for  1J4  lb.  fancy 
Oenu  «p  I  .vU  box  made  the  day  the  order  is 
received.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  first-class 
condition,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Twelve  years  in  business.    Address 

EVANGELINE  CHOCOLATE  SHOP,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

ByH.H.  Thomas.     A  profusely  illustrated  new    volume    which 
deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  cultivation  of  all  com-* 
monly  grown  vegetables.    60c  net,  by  mail  67c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER.  MASS..by  the  FRANK 
E.  DAVIS  COMPANY.with  newly  caughtKEEPABLE 
OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inland  dealer  could 
possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  TO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR   HOME. 

We  PREPAY  express  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas. 
Our  fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we 
want  YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your 
approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  are  de- 
licious for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in  brine 
and  will  not  spoil  on  your  riands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and  ready 
for  instant  use.  It  makes  a  substantial  meal,  a  fine 
change  from  meat  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobsters  sim- 
ply are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT-LINED 
CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and  safest 
lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp  and  nat- 
ural as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  arelishable,  hearty  dish,  that  your 
whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just  like 
that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled.  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of 
all  kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry  shelf 
for  regular  or  emergency  use. 

X         With    every    order     we     send     BOOK     OF 

X  RECIPES    for  preparing  all   our  products. 

^^       Write  for  it.    Our   list  tells  how  each 

^■v       kind  of  fish  is   put   up,  with   the  de- 

^  >^     livered  price  so  you  can  choose  just 

FRANK  E.         \      what  you  will  enjoy  most.    Send 

DAVIS  CO.  N.       tne  coupon  for  it  now. 

1  7  5  Central  Wharf     X  v 
Gloucester,   Mass.  -^ 

Please    send    me    your  \ 

latest  Fish  Price  List.  \  175   Central 

\  Wharf 

Namr  "S    Gloucester 

X  Mass. 

City State "^X 


FRANK    E. 
DAVIS    CO. 


The  illustrations  are  beautiful.  Any  gar- 
den-lover or  home-builder  will  be  sure  to 
get  from  the  book  suggestions  and  ideas 
which  will  inspire  him  to  attempts  and 
achievements  in  his  own  garden. 

Camehl,  Ada  Walker.    The  Blue  China  Book. 

Pp.  309,  with  200  Illustrations.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     $5.     Postage,  20  cents. 

This  book  does  not  undertake  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  blue  china,  but  makes  a 
special  study  of  the  wares  known  to  col- 
lectors as  "Staffordshire  Historical  Pot- 
tery," for  the  fact  has  been  discovered 
"that, this  group  of  English  pottery  is  not 
only  a  valuable  record  of  American  coun- 
try-places and  cities  as  they  appeared  a 
century  ago,  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
surprizingly  complete  history  of  the  first 
three  centuries  of  our  national  life."  It  is 
not  a  book  that  one  can  describe  except  to 
say  that  it  is  large,  beautiful,  comprehen- 
sive, and  exhaustive.  Even  collectors  may 
be  astonished  at  the  multiplicity  of  sub- 
jects and  sketches  which  the  English  potter 
reproduced  on  his  plates,  pitchers,  and 
platters.  We  find  natural  scenes,  noted 
buildings,  portraits  of  statesmen  and  war- 
heroes,  steamboats  and  railroads,  the  com- 
memoration of  epoch-making  events,  and 
tributes  to  the  New  World's  great  men  and- 
cities.  Then  there  are  some  supplemen- 
tary chapters  on  the  White  House  collec- 
tion of  Presidential  china  and  the  cornet 
stories  of  the  "Willow  Pattern,"  "Doctor 
Syntax,"  "Don  Quixote,"  and  "Wilkie" 
series.  It  is  an  interesting  and  edifying 
work,  making  us  place  a  higher  value  on 
some  of  our  own  possessions  and  long  for 
others  which  we  lack. 

Wood,  Grace,  and  Burbank,  Emily.  The  Art  of 
Interior  Decoration.  Pp.  341.  Illustrated.  New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $2.50.    Postage,  16  cents. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who 
has  not,  at  some  time,  faced  the  problem 
of  furnishing  a  home,  or  even  one  room,  so 
as  to  get  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  authors  of  this  book  have 
used  the  didactic  method  in  offering  clear 
and  terse  suggestions,  aiming  at  clearness 
and  brevity,  and  have  urged  all  would-bo 
decorators  to  observe  the  laws  of  harmony 
and  simplicity,  and  to  insist  upon  spaces, 
which,  "like  rests  in  music,  have  as  much 
value  as  the  objects  in  tho  room."  By 
illustration  '  and  detailed  description  the 
furnisher  is  cautioned  against  the  usual 
glaring  faults  and  encouraged  to  consider 
the  use  of  the  room,  the  position  as  to 
light  and  heat,  and  especially  whether  one 
aims  at  comfort  or  formality.  ' '  One  flower, 
carefully  placed  in  a  room,  will  have  more 
real  decorativo  value  than  dozens  of  costly 
roses  in  wrong  vases  against  mottled,  line- 
destroying  backgrounds."  In  reference  to 
textiles  for  draping  and  covering,  orna- 
ments, lamps,  candlesticks  and  fixtures, 
pictures  and  frames,  all  points  are  carefully 
considered,  but  with  this  advice:  "When 
in  doubt,  always  err  on  'the  side  of  sim- 
plicity." We  find  the  usual  exposition  of 
period  furniture  and  its  value,  but  tho 
main  principles  accented  throughout  are: 
(1)  Good  Lines;  (2)  Correct  Proportions; 
(3)  Harmonious  Color  Scheme,  and  (\) 
Appropriateness.  For  all  these,  self-edu- 
cation is  necessary  by  reading  and  by 
seeing  beautiful  furniture  and  furnishings. 

Riirnap,  Georjre.     Parks,  Their  Design.  Equip- 

ment,  and  Ise.  Pp.  :t2.H.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia 
and  London:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $6.  Post- 
age, 20  cents. 

Mr.  Burnap,  the  landscape-architect  of 
public  buildings  and  grounds  in  Washing- 


ton, D.  C,  has  made  radical  changes  in 
connection  with  small  parks,  his  idea  being 
"to  make  them  striking  as  focal  points  of 
the  street  system  and  of  interest  to  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhood";  and,  in 
order  to  discover  the  best  things  that  can 
and  should  be  done  for  all  parks,  he  traveled 
widely  in  this  country  and  abroad,  so  that 
parks  that  he  praises  as  well  as  those  he 
censures  are  illustrated  by  photographic 
reproductions.  It  is  a  book  especially 
adapted  for  members  of  city  park  boards, 
to  park  superintendents,  and  to  all  land- 
scape-architects, and  any  one  interested 
in  the  beautification  and  healthfulness  of 
municipalities.  The  points  considered  are 
practical  and  of  real  value  toward  enlight- 
ening the  public  "in  whose  interest  all 
parks  are  created  and  whose  support  is 
indispensable  to  a  realization  of  all  park 
projects."  It  is  a  beautiful  big  book, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  dealing  intelli- 
gently and  logically  with  park  problems, 
the  use  and  abuse  of  park  effigies  and 
monuments,  and  the  proper  disposition  of 
flowers  and  seats. 

Tryon,  Lillian  Hart.     Speaking  of  Home.     Pp. 

203.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.     Postage,  10  cents. 

These  essays  of  a  "contented  woman" 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  any 
woman  contented  if  she  could  get  the  same 
satisfaction  and  delight  out  of  homely 
domestic  tasks.  They  are  humorous  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  daily  tasks  of 
housewifery,  of  constantly  recurring  events 
in  every-day  life.  They  call  attention  to 
the  attractive  side  of  unalluring  duties  and 
lay  especial  stress  on  the  executive  ability, 
brain-power,  and  tact  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful home-building  and  directing.  The 
style  is  brilliant.  Best  of  all,  the  author 
takes  her  reader  back  to  vivid  scenes  of  her 
own  childhood,  home  experiences,  and  daily 
problems.  The  chapters  on  "Keeping 
House  by  Ear,"  "On  Buying  at  the  Door," 
"The  Conservation  of  Shabbiness,"  and 
"Rag-bags  and  Relics"  are  especially  fas- 
cinating. Now  and  then  wo  aro  charmed 
by  a  brilliant  characterization  of  personal- 
ity or  a  critical  saying  that  is  illuminating 
as  well  as  entertaining. 

AS  TO  BERNARD  SHAW 

Iturton,  Richard.  Bernard  Shaw:  The  Man 
and  the  Mask.  Pp.  305.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

A  recognized  authority  on  the  modern 
drama  here  presents  a  critical  study,  with 
wealth  of  detail,  of  Shaw,  the  dramatist. 
An  analysis  of  his  plays  in  chronological 
sequence  is  given,  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
dramatist's  technique,  as  well  as  upon  the 
teaching  and  literary  quality  of  the  work.. 
Shaw's  craft  as  "an  artist  of  the  theater'' 
and  his  intellectual  significance  as  publicist 
and  philosopher  are  studied.  Mis  extraor- 
dinary vogue  as  a  dramatic  author  is  of 
course  accentuated.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  this  strange  and  fantastic  ap- 
parition in  current  literature,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  his  vogue  is  imposing. 
Many  books  have  been  written  about  the 
man.  Shaw,  asserts  his  latest,  biographer, 
first  suffered  from  the  darkness  of  obscur- 
ity; now  he  suffers  from  "(hat,  excess  of 
light  offered  by  newspapers:  which  is  dark- 
ness  visible."      If    the    mountebank   still 

hides   tho   man,    Mr.    Burton    observes,    ho 

has  himself  largely  to  blame  for  it  by 
putting  "an  antic  disposition  on."  The 
present  volume,  therefore,  essays  to  find 
"tho  man  behind  the  mask,  and  to  exhil.il, 
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Light 

where  you 
want  it 


Why  put  up  with  dim  light— distant  light— wrong  angle 
—shadows?  Here  is  a  lamp  that  delivers  light  exactly 
where  you  want  it. 

"Stays  put'1  anywhere.  Clamps  or  stands  wherever  you 
want  it.     Adjusts  light  to  any  angle. 


For  Dressing:  light  from  any  angle, 
side,  top  or  bottom. 

For  Shaving:  light  straight  on  the 
face,  good  as  daylight. 

For  Reading  (especially  in  bed): 
light  over  the  left  shoulder. 
Solid  comfort. 

For  the  Office:  light  directly  on  the 
desk  instead  of  wall  sockets. 

For  Travelling:  light  wherever  you 


are,  whenever  needed.  Folds  com- 
pactly.    Weighs  only  20  ounces. 

Every  home  and  office  should  have 
a  Wallace  Lamp — and  keep  it  work- 
ing. It  "certainly  is  a  convenience 
and  comfort. 

Comes  in  brass,  bronze  and  nickel \\\x\\ 
8  feet  of  wire  and  plug  ready  to  screw 
into  any  socket.  Price,  53.00— at 
department,  hardware  and  electrical 
stores. 


Adjustable  Lamp 


(Folded  for  Travelling) 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

If  any  Wallace  Lamp  doesn't 
give  satisfaction,  no  questions 
asked — money  back.  You  can't 
lose. 


WATERBURY-WALLACE 

COMPANY 

A.  C.  PENN  Agent 

100  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
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The  style  of  Mallory  Hats  is  as  good  as  their  quality 
—  and  since  1823  their  quality  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned Made  and  fashioned  for  American  gentlemen, 
by  American  hatters  —  the  most  skillful  in  the  world. 
Mallory  Hats  exclusively  have  the  well-known  "Crav- 
enette"  feature.  Mallory  dealers  —  identified  by  the 
Mallory  sign  —  are  showing  the  new  Spring  styles 
now  at  $3.,  $3.50,  $4.  &  $5. 

E.  A.  MALLORY  &  SONS,  Inc. 
234  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  Factory :  Danbury,  Connecticut 
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the  true  lineaments  of  a  forceful  and  serious 
satiric  thinker,  whose  skill  in  dramaturgy 
places  him  with  the  ablest  playwrights  of 
his  time."  Readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  recent  evolution  of  the  drama  and  in 
its  foremost  protagonist  will  find  much 
that  is  entertaining  and  genuinely  interest- 
ing in  Mr.  Burton's  pages. 

While  the  author  has  given  up  the  larger 
portion  of  his  book  to  discussion  of  the 
plays,  he  has  by  no  means  neglected  to 
describe  the  personality  of  his  hero.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Shaw  in  his  char- 
acter of  poet  and  mystic.  Even  as  philos- 
opher he  bulks  large  in  his  admiring  biog- 
rapher's view,  lie  believes,  we  are  here 
told,  in  the  will  to  live  of  Schopenhauer, 
the  will  to  power  of  Nietzsche,  and  the  wish 
of  Freud.  But  "he  adds  an  altruistic  as- 
piration in  the  service  of  others  which  is 
absent  from  their  teaching." 

HEATON,  THE  POSTAL  REFORMER 

Porter,  Mrs.  Adrian.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Sir    John   Henniker  Heaton,   by    His  Daughter. 

With  twenty  Illustrations.  Octavo,  pp.  viii-295. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $3  net.  Postage, 
18  cents. 

Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton,  England's 
great  postal  reformer,  is  not  so  well  known 
in  this  country  as  are  other  Englishmen  of 
distinction  whose  fame  has  transcended 
national  limits.  Yet  his  work  was  such  as 
to  deserve  some  notice  in  a  country  where 
captains  of  industry  are  rated  so  high.  He 
was  one  of  Britain's  empire-builders,  and 
was  so  well  recognized  as  such  by  his  coun- 
trymen that  he  earned  from  Lord  Curzon 
this  tribute,  which  his  daughter  in  her 
biography  of  her  father  uses  as  motto  for 
the  title-page:  "In  my  opinion,  the  work 
of  Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton  has  done 
more  to  draw  the  Empire  together  than  all 
the  speeches  of  all  the  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean." 

The  biography  has  been  issued  in  sump- 
tuous form  and  with  many  illustrations. 
Prepared  "by  loving  hands,"  as  the  preface 
notes,  the  book  gains  the  attention  of  the 
American  reader  from  the  first.  "A  man 
of  Kent,"  Sir  John  Henniker  Heaton  was 
born  at  Rochester,  England,  in  1848.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  John  Heaton,  of 
Lancashire,  and  was  of  "gentle  birth,"  as 
the  saying  is.  His  daughter  gives  some  in- 
teresting details  of  his  early  life.  The 
happiest  memories  of  her  father's  boyhood, 
she  writes,  were  those  of  "the  long  summer 
hours  he  spent  bathing  in  the  Medway  and, 
after  a  swim,  lying  on  the  banks  reading  and 
re-reading  his  favorite  books,  'The  Path- 
finder' and  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,' 
and  dreaming  the  long,  long  dreams  of 
boyhood."  The  future  man  of  action,  who 
was  to  attain  to  distinction  in  a  practical 
domain,  was  hardly  foreshadowed  by  the 
traits  discernible  in  early  youth.  At  the  age 
of  ten,  his  daughter  says,  he  knew  by  heart 
the  whole  of  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  and 
could  write  page  after  page  of  Motley's 
"  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic."  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  "adventure  lit  her  stars  for 
him,"  and  he  was  free  "to  roam  the  world 
at  his  will."  Australia  beckoned  to  him,  as 
it  did  to  so  many  Englishmen  bent  upon 
adventure.  There  he  found  employment 
in  the  great  sheep-stations,  and  there,  as 
his  daughter  says,  he  built  up  the  iron  con- 
stitution for  which  he  was  noted.  There 
ho  knew  hardship,  and  it  was  (.luring  his 
solitary  rides  from  one  isolated  station  to 
another  "that  the  seeds  were  sown  of  his 
future  campaign  in  the  cause  of  cheapen- 
ing postal  and  telegraphic  communication 
throughout  the  world." 


Once  injjoery  mans  Life 
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You're  liable  to 
have  the  same  ex- 
perience any  time. 
Why  sot  equip  your 
car  with  a  Colt? 


SEEA(olt~ 

AT  YOUR  DEALERS 

OR 

Writ?  for  free  booklet 
How  to  Shoot"and 
Catalog  No.  2  6 


THE 
AUTOMOBILIST'S  STO 

.,...-■..- 

"  Just  as  we  came  over  the  hill, 
two  thugs  with  murderous  looking 
clubs  sprang  out  of  the  darkness, 
but  when  I  flashed  my  Colt  they 
disappeared  in  a  jiffy.  Of  course 
that  saved  us,  but  believe  me  the 
Colt  is  a  mighty  necessary  part  of 
an  automobile  equipment  nowadays. 
I  wouldn't  be  without  one  in  my  car." 

"You  cant  forget  to  make  a  Colt  sai 
Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfc  Co.  Hartford. Cohn. 


■  j-'^xi.-'^Tr.j 
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Say  Goodbye  to  Laundry  Bills  | 


- 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

Good  looking,  serviceable  and  offering  a  real 
economy.  Stitched  edge  and  dull  linen  effect. 
Better  than  merely  "linen."  Proof  against 
the  crocking  velvet  collar,  rain,  snow  and 
perspiration. 

Instantly  cleanable — on  or  off — with  a  bit 
of  soap  and  a  damp  cloth. 

Every  accepted  style,  half  sizes.  25c  each 
—  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  State  your 
style  and  size.     Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY    /T^rrnnlrsN 
725  Broadway  New  York    CQUPIM) 


4lPM  ^-.i,mm  ,mj.nmu<^.^UA.wlw^^.l:.kluJ.ii^ 


seSuT  The  Man  Who  Discovered  Himself 

By  WILLIS    GEORGE    EMERSON 

A  story  of  a  mis-mated  marriage  and  triumph  masterfully 
told  begins  in  the  April  NATIONAL  MAGAZINE.  J3.00 
per  year.     Send  ten  2-cent  stamps  for  first  installment. 

CHAPPLE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 
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View  of  arch 


give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  Beet, 

reel  the  body  and  aid  Nature  u 

store  normal  strength  to  weakei 

arches.      Relieve  and  preven 

flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct. 

Write  for   Booklet  and 

Free  10- Day  Trial  Offer  i 


ut  wuh  kmt'e  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-A  Reade  St.  N.T 


Improve  Your 
Golf  Form! 


EtA  and  r,crt,ition  of  America's 
i><»l>ular  outdoor  trame  with  the  best  Clubs  made 

BURKE  goU 

"      CLUBS  ^^ 

--winners  of  the   Grand  Prize  at  Pan- 
ama Exposition- -an    the    choice    of 
pilfers  everywhere.  Catalog  c\: 
Injr  what  clubs  to  buy.  as  to  wi 
length,   etc.,   and   the  famous  Grand 
Prize  Rurke  Shaft/re*.     Write  NOW* 

THE  BURKE   GOLF  CO. 
47  Manning  St.  Newark,  Ohio       ^^ 
Burks  Dealers  Coicr  ^ 

The  Country.  ^    jjrj 
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is  never  endangered  if  you 
have  had  the  good  taste  to 
install 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

SILENT  CLOSET 

So  silently  perfect  in  operation  is 

the  Si-wel-clo  that  it  cannot  be 

heard  outside  the  bathroom. 

Built  on  the  most  sanitary  principles — 
of  china,  vitrified  and  glazed  so  that  soil 
will  not  cling  to  its  surface.  A  damp 
cloth  removes  any  trace  of  dirt. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  bathtuhs,  lava- 
tories and  other  plumbing  goods.  Your 
entire  plumbing  should  be  of  all-clay 
materials.  You  will  find  them  ultimately 
economical,  and  the  cost  of  installation 
and  fittings  is  the  same  as  on  the  cheap- 
est. The  "Star  and  <  lircle"  trade-mark 
is  your  insurance  of  tbe  best. 

Write  for  Booklet  P.  13,  "Jiathraoms 
of  Character.  "  It  thowi  tJie  better  way 
of  bathroom  arrangement. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co. 

TRENTON,     NEW     JERSEY,     U.   S.  A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Fine  All-Clay 
Plumbing  Fixlurea 


PATENTS 


\&  rite  (or  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
jent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washin?lon,  D.  C. 


The  Robertson 

HORSESHOR  MAGNET 

,RiS 


THE  HAMMER 

HOLDS 

THE  TACK 


A  superior  Tack  Hammer  for  general  use 
in  the  house  and  shop.  Tacks  or  small  nails 
are  held  by  the  magnet  end  of  hammer, 
ready  for  driving  anywhere  within  reach. 

The  Best  Magnet  Hammer 
on  the  Market 

Silver  Medal  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

ARTHUR  R.  ROBERTSON,  Sole  Mfr. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


It  was  in  the  early  '80s  that  Heaton,  by 
that  time  a  rich  newspaper  proprietor, 
returned  definitely  to  England.  Entering 
the  House  of  Commons  as  Conservative 
Member  for  Canterbury,  he  began  imme- 
diately to  devote  himself  to  what  was  to 
become",  in  the  words  of  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
his  friend,  "the  master  passion  and  al- 
most sole  purpose  of  his  political  life." 
The  author  has  included  in  her  book  a 
chapter  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Irish 
parliamentarian  and  editor  which  throws 
abundant  light  upon  Sir  John's  unique 
and  altogether  remarkable  personality. 

"Sir  Henniker  Heaton  (writes  Mr. 
O'Connor  of  his  friend)  did  not  effect  in 
postal  reform  all  he  desired;  but  one  great 
reform  he  did  accomplish  which  entitles 
him  to  grateful  and  long-enduring  memory. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  human  being 
is  due  the  penny  postal  service  between 
England  and  America — one,  doubtless,  of 
the  many  causes  that  have  brought  the 
peoples  closer  together."  As  to  the  per- 
sonal traits  and  methods  of  the  noted  postal 
reformer,  his  friend  continues: 

"He  was  one  of  the  great  unseen  powers 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  no  man 
in  it  was  so  constant,  so  generous,  and  so 
agreeable  a  host.  ...  At  his  table  there  was 
no  distinction  of  party:  Liberals,  Tories, 
Irish  Orangemen,  Irish  Nationalists,  all 
were  welcome,  and  all  felt  equally  at  home. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  greal  clubman,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bath  Club.  He  had 
strange  fads  about  health,  and  one  of  them 
was  a  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  Turkish 
bath.  He  visited  the  Continent  freely. 
In  the  winter  he  might  be  seen,  tall,  eager, 
ingenuous,  perspiring  at  thetablesin  Monte 
Carlo,  now  and  then  shaking  the  building 
w  ith  t  hat  loud,  resounding  Laugh  which  was 
so  familiar  to  his  friends." 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Suntayana,  G.    Egotism  In  German  Phllosophj  . 

8vo,  pp.  171.  London  and  Toronto:  Dent  &  Sons. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

The  former  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Harvard  aims  to  describe  "as  an  outsider," 
not  claiming  especial  authority,  "the  aroma 
of  German  philosophy   that  has  reached 
my  (his)  nostrils."     He  takes  the  position 
of  an  intelligent  layman  who  formulates 
for  himself'  the  arguments  of  the  case  as 
he  hears  them,  and  expresses  his  opinion 
upon  their  strength,  weakness,  and  value. 
"Egotism,"    he    finds  —  "subjectivity    in 
thought  and  wilfulness  in  morals —  ...  is 
the  soul  of  German  philosophy."     Egotism 
is  not,  however,  unnatural,  but  "a  genuine 
expression    of    the    pathetic    situation    in 
which  any  animal  finds  itself  upon  earth 
.  .  .  but  .  .  .  it  is  a  thing  to  abstract  from 
and  to  discount  as  far  as  possible."     The 
fault  or   misfortune   of   Germany   is   that 
it     "glorifies   what   is    an    inevitable   im- 
pediment."    So   that  German   philosophy 
"shared  and  justified   .   .'.   that    spirit   of 
uncompromising   self-assertion  .  .  .  which 
the   German    nation   is   now   reducing   to 
action."     "The    great    characteristic    of 
German  philosophy  is  that  it  is  deliberately 
subjective  and  limits  itself  to  the  articula- 
tion   of   self -consciousness,"    calling   itself 
idealism.     So  the  book  is  a  review  of  the 
leading    thinkers    in    Germany    since    the 
Reformation,  tracing  the  genesis,  diffusion, 

and  victory  I  here  of  this  subjective  mode 
of  thinking.  The  author  shows  how 
i  gotism  has  become  Went  into  submission  of 
vif  to  a  transcendental  idea  like  that  of 
the  state,  even  at  the  cost  of  essential 
abandonment  of  a  real  Christianity  and  the 


readoption  of  a  real  heathenism.  Professor 
Santayana's  keen  analysis  will  be  anything 
but  pleasing  to  the  Germanic  mind.  His 
processes  are  orderly,  and  proceed  cogently 
to  the  last  chapter  on  "Egotism  in  Prac- 
tise." Those  who  remember  the  cynical 
answers  of  Germans  in  1914  to  complaints 
of  their  barbarity  will  appreciate  this: 

"  If  we  do  not  agree  with  (the  egotist)  we 
are  not  merely  mistaken  ...  we  are  false 
to  ourselves  and  ignorant  of  our  ideal  sig- 
nificance. His  ego  gives  us  our  place  in  the 
world.  He  informs  us  of  what  we  mean, 
whatever  we  may  say." 

Is  this  not  a  clear  etching  of  the  German 
ipse  dixit? 

Hornbeck,  Stanley  K.  Contemporary  Politics 
in  the  Far  East.  8vo,  pp.  xii-466.  New  York- 
D.    Appleton    &    Co.     1916.     $3.    net.     Postage,    16 

cents. 

For  the  present  the  reading  public  is 
too  much  concerned  with  what  is  going  on 
in  Europe  to  give  much  thought  to  China 
and  Japan,  but  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  these  countries  will  occupy 
the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  great  world- 
Avide  movement  now  in  process.  When 
that  time  comes,  books  of  this  order  will 
be  consulted. 

The  claim  is  made  by  the  author  that 
of  the  scores  of  books  written  within  the 
last  twenty  years  on  Japan  and  many  on 
China  "there  is  not  one  which  has  under- 
taken to  give,  within  a  single  cover,  a  brief 
account  of  Chinese  politics,  of  Japanese 
politics,  and  of  some  of  the  outstanding- 
features  of  the  international  situation  in 
the  Far  East.  This  the  present  book 
attempts  to  do."  Within  the  covers  of 
this  carefully  prepared  volume  there  are 
brief  historical  sketches  which  are  of  much 
value  in  understanding  the  relations  be- 
tween the  countries  treated.  The  data 
furnished  arc  valuable,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  situations,  discust  by  one 
schooled  in  political  science  and  who  was 
for  some  time  instructor  in  the  Chekiang 
Provincial  College  and  in  the  Fengtien 
(Mukden)  Law  College,  gives  more  than 
ordinary  weight  to  this  production. 

The  Victor  Book  of  the  Opera.  Camden:  Victor 
Talking  Machine  Co.    560  pp. 

This  volume  might  in  one  sense  be 
termed  an  operatic  encyclopedia.  It  tells 
the  story  of  110  operas — practically  every 
one  known  to  the  musical  world.  Proper 
pronunciations  of  the  titles  of  the  operas 
are  given,  together  with  a  complete  his- 
tory showing  composer,  author  of  text,  first 
production  in  the  leading  operatic  centers 
of  the  world,  and  prominent  singers  who 
appeared  in  these  productions.  It  describes 
the  plot  of  each  opera,  in  many  cases  giving 
the  words  of  the  more  prominent  solos. 
For  those  who  would  enjoy  the  opera  with- 
out actually  going  to  it,  this  book  may  bo 
recommended. 

Rational  Orthodoxy:  Essays  on  Mooted  Ques- 
tions. New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnull.s 
Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

No  author's  name  appears  on  the  ti lie- 
page  of  this  unusual  volume.  "  By  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York"  gives 

the  only  clue  to  its  authorship.  Is  he  quite 
an  orthodox  member?  will  be  asked  by  I  he 
reader  after  a  few  pages  have  been  read. 
The  question  will  find  answer  according  as 

the  reader  accepts  or  denies  the  hook's  re- 
plies to  certain  other  questions,  which  are 
fundamental  such  as,  "In  what  way  and 
how  far  is  the  Bible  inspired  of  God?      In 
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How  to  tend  a 


Spencer 
Heater 


Let  it  Alone! 


THERE  is  only  one  heater 
built  for  steam,  vapor  or  hot 
water  that  runs  best  when 
tended  least. 

It  is  the  Spencer  Super-Standard 
Heater. 

For  real  Automatic  Action  is  one 
of  the   features    that   makes    the 
Spencer  super-standard.  Because  of 
that,   it    takes  entire  care  of  itself, 
except  for  two  calls  a  day.     (See  dia- 
gram below). 

In  the  morning,  shake  it,  clean  it,  fill 
the  magazine.  In  the  evening,  give  it  a 
slight  shake,  with  no  more  coal  unless 
the  weather  is  very  cold.  Forget  it  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 


Super-Standard 


Steam    Vapor    Hot  Water 


For  the  Spencer  is  made  to  stay 
alone  all  day.  If  tempted  to  poke 
it  occasionally  (as  is  necessary 
with  all  other  boilers),  Don't. 
A  Spencer  is  like  a  thoroughbred 
horse,  not  to  be  worried. 

Because  of  that  automatic  action, 
you  don't  need  a  special  fireman. 
In  a  big  building,  the  janitor  or 
porter  is  enough,  and  he  can  do 
a  full  day's  work  on  his  other 
duties.  In  a  residence,  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  morning  and  at  night 
are  all  a  Spencer  needs,  whether 
by  man  or  maid. 

The  Spencer  is  so  constructed 
that  if  the  simple  instructions  we 
furnish  are  exactly  followed,  it 
will  give  the  highest  efficiency 
with  the  smallest  attention. 


But  that  automatic  labor-saving 
action  is  only  one  of  its  super- 
standard  points. 

The  OTHERS  are: 

(1.)    Saves  Greatly  in  Coal  Cost.    The 

Spencer  is  especially  built  to  burn  a 
very  small,  low-priced  coal,  costing  nor- 
mally from  one-third  to  one-half  less 
than  the  large  domestic  sizes  required 
for  the  ordinary  heater.  It  burns  this 
small  coal  with  perfect  efficiency,  and  no 

more  tons  than  the  ordinary  heater  burns  of 

the  usual  costly  coal. 

The  low-priced  coal  usable  in  a  Spencer  mas- 
be  No.  I  Buckwheat  or  Pea  in  the  East; 
Semi-Anthracite  or  Lignite  in  the  West; 
Buckwheat  and  Pea-Coke  anywhere. 

(2.)  Pays  for  Itself  Quickly.  The  Spencer 
in  a  few  years  pays  its  own  entire  cost  by  its 
large  savings  in  coal  bills. 

(3.)  Perfectly  Even  Heat.  The  exact  auto- 
matic action  produces  an  unvarying  temper- 
ature, at  the  degree  you  want,  day  and  night . 
No  over-heat  or  shivering  chill. 

(4.)  Adds  to  Property  Value.  A  Spencer, 
for  the  above  reasons,  and  because  it  doesn't 
break  down  makes  a  building  better  for  sell- 
ing or  renting. 

Write  for  the  interesting  Spencer  Book- 
let  describing   the   construction    and 
giving    the   pictures.      Take   it 
your  architect  and  heating  con- 
tractor for  consultation. 


THE  SPENCER  HEATER  COMPANY, 

300  Trader's  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


This  Diagram  shows  the  Magazine  which  feeds 
the  coal  all  day,  and  the  Sloping  Grates  which 
distribute  the  coal  at  even  depth,  keeping  it  all 
afire  all  the  time,  witli  no  waste. 


Minneapolis,    Plymouth    Building;    Des 
Moines,  Observatory  Building. 

CANADIAN    SALES    REPRESENTA- 
TIVES:   Winnipeg,  The  Waldon   Co 
Alain    and    Portage    Ave.;     Toronto 
The  Waldon  Co.,  68  Adelaide  St. 
East 


BRANCHES:    New  York,   101   Park  Ave.;    Chicago, 
Railway    Exchange;    Philadelphia,    Otis    Buildint 
Boston,  136  Federal  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Syndicate  Trust      ^-     «>- 
Building;    Detroit,   Ford    Building;     Buffalo,  ^T   <$*  x<? 
1377  Main  St.^  Denver,  230  Fifteenth  St.;   y^T^  ®    q 
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Good  "for  & 
Oeneralion 


BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
be  sent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning, 
n  Roofing  a  Home 

Building  a  Poultry  House 

Building  a  Bungalow 

Building  a  Barn 

Building  Your  Own  Garage 

Covering  Your  Factory 

Artistic  Roofs 

Waterproof  Cellars  and  Stucco 


The  first  RU-BER-OID  roof 
was  laid  nearly  25  years  ago. 

It  was  a  novelty. 

But  it  made  good. 

RU-BER-OID  became  the  stand- 
ard prepared  roofing. 

Time  has  proved  it  the  best  and 
least  expensive  of  all  roofings. 

RU-BER-OID  roofs  laid  more 
than  20  years  ago  are  still  giving 
good  service.  Many  of  them  have 
not  cost  one  penny  for  repairs. 

You  can  distinguish  genuine  RU-BER- 
OID  from  imitations  by  the  "  Ru-ber-oid 
man  "  on  the  wrapper. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  RU-BER-OID 
in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper  Green. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 
Impcrvitc  Waterproofing  for  Concrete 

The   Paraffine  Painl  Co ,  San  Francisco,    (Under  License) 
The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Montreal 


Look  for  the       Ru-ber-oid   Man      on  every  roll  of  genuine  Ru-ber-oid 


Send  a 
2c  Stamp 


For  a 
Sample  Cake 


You  can  get  this  most  delightful  of  soaps  at  your 
favorite  department  store  or  druggist. 

And  once  used,  you  will  realize  why  for  over  sixty 
years  women  of  refinement  in  every  civilized  land  have 
made  it  their  all-time  choice. 


sTT^ffWbite  Rose 
04np  Glycerine  Soap 


Pure  and  transparent  as  choicest  materials  and  skill 

fan  make  it,  No.  4711  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap  gives 

a  skin  clear  and  velvety.    Delicately  perfumed,  its  rich, 

abundant  lather  makes  each  day's  use  a  fresh  delight. 

For  the  sample  cake,  send  2c  stamp;  or  for  10c  in 

stamps    we    will    send    you    a    package    containing  a 

sample  cake  of  No.  4711  White  Rose  Glycerine  Soap, 

iplebottli  711  Bath  Salts,  and  a  sample 

of  No.  47 1 1  Eau  de  Cologne. 

MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  Dept.  22,  25  Wett  45th  Street,  New  York 


*  * 
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STORF^I  Aerolux  Window  Shades 
'J  *  UUL'J'  keep  ;un  out — let  soft  light 
in.  Will  not  interfere  with  window  trims.  Keep 
htorc  15  degrees  cooler  on  hot  days.  Used  by 
hundreds  or  stores. 

Aerolux 

VENTILATINC 

WINDOW  SHADES 

FOB  BANKS,  oftices.  SCHOOLS 

LIBRARIES.   TACTORIU.  STORES   ETC, 

le  of  rustic,  heat  retarding  Linwood  splints. 
Beautiful,  sun-proof  colors.  Add  100%  to  ap- 
pearance of  storefront.  Outlast  ordinal 
.  ii'l  awnings  by  many  years.  Roll  up  from  l><>i 
torn  or  drop  from  top.  Most  prai  tical  and  eco- 
nomical. Sizes  t>,  lii  any  window.  Wrltefor  book- 
let or  ask  for  our  lo<  al  repre  entative  to  call. 

THE    AEROSHAOE   COMPANY 
765  Oakland  St.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


what  way  was  Man  created  and  how  long 
has  he  lived  on  the  earth?  Was  Jesus 
Christ  born  of  a  virgin,  or  was  he  the  nat- 
ural son  of  a  human  father?  " 

Whoever  the  author  may  be,  he  soon 
persuades  us  that  he  can  reason  and  he 
can  write.  In  his  reasoning  he  aims  to 
avoid  any  appeal  either  to  human  or  divine 
authority.  He  sees  deity  in  Christ;  he 
believes  in  the  Triune  God ;  and  he  argues 
against  Darwinism  and  for  Creationalism — 
not  to  mention  other  points  discust  by  him. 
"Sound  philosophy,"  he  says,  "is  nothing 
else  than  rational  good  sense  correctly  ana- 
lyzed and  distinctly  stated.  False  philos- 
ophy is  always  a  departure  from  good 
sense";  and,  therefore,  he  subjects  Dar- 
winism, and  some  other  presentations,  to 
severe  tests  of  common  sense. 

As  to  Creation  and  the  Creator,  he  in- 
sists that  "we  obtain  a  rational  knowledge 
of  our  Creator  by  means  of  inferences 
founded    on   our   own   experience."     And 

behef  in  an  intelligent  author  of  the  uni- 
verse," he  insists,  "provides  also  for  an 
understanding  concerning  the  origin  of 
man."  Between  "evolution  by  natural 
causes  and  creation  by  the  hand  of  God," 
he  chooses  promptly  on  his  reasoning,  and 
says:  "There  is  no  evidence  that  any  crea- 
ture has  ever  occupied  an  intermediate  place 
between  man  and  the  ape,  or  that  man  has 
ever  been  less  human  than  he  is  to-day." 

Merrill,  Samuel.  The  Moose  Book.  Facts  and 
Stories  from  Northern  Forests.  Illustrated  with  Re- 
productions of  Paintings,  Drawings,  and  Photographs 
by  Carl  Rungius  and  others.  Pp.366.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.     1916.     $3.50  net.     Postage,  18  cents. 

Through  this  handsome  volume,  so  pro- 
fusely illustrated,  the  moose  comes  to  his 
own  in  literature.  The  entire  field  of  his 
don  lain  in  America  is  covered,  also  that 
of  his  European  kinsman,  the  elk.  Known 
as  "tho  grand  prize  in  the  lottery  of  Ameri- 
can sportsmanship,"  the  moose  offers  mag- 
nificent  opportunity  for  outdoor  study  of 
life  and  nature,  and  this  book  about  him — 
his  history,  his  habits,  his  habitat,  what- 
ever pertains  to  him — is  worthy  his  char- 
acter and  record.  And,  in  spite  of  the  zeal 
with  which  he  is  hunted,  his  numbers  are 
said  to  increase. 

Schaeffer,  Henry,  Ph.D.  The  Social  Legislation 
of  the  Primitive  Semites.  Pp.  245.  New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press.     $2.35  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  book,  crowded  with  interesting 
Information  about  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  ancient  Orient,  incidentally  illus- 
trates the  importance  of  the  study  of 
comparative  religion.  The  writer  devotes 
mach  of  his  exposition  to  Arabian  and 
Babylonian  laws;  and  these,  as  he  shows, 
shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  cognate 
usages  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Most  of 
the  subjects  he  selects  for  discussion  are 
still  of  living  interest,  e.g.,  poor-laws,  land- 
ownership,  taxation,  interest.  He  devotes 
a  chapter,  which  we  hope  he  may  one  day 
expand,  to  the  social  problem  as  viewed 
by  the  prophets.  Tho  book  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  a  type  of  research  which  can 
never  hope  to  be  very  popular,  but  which 
can  never  cease  to  be  indispensable  to  those 
who  really  care  for  the  past  or  for  the 
origins  and  history  of  institutions. 

Case,  Clarence  Marsh.  The  Banner  of  the 
White  House.  New  York:  Scribner's  Sons.  $1  net. 
Postage,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  story  which  deals  with  the  son 
of  llorsa.  Tho  author,  a  teacher  in  In- 
diana,, gives  an  excellent  view  of  Saxon  Life 
and  tries  to  show  the  beneficent  influence 
of  Christianity  on  the  warlike  peoples  of 
ancient  Britain.  The  book  is  full  of  pic- 
turesqueness  and  excitement. 
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CAILLE  5-speed  Master  Motor 

In  the  Great  North  Woods  or  the  Inland  Lake- 
It  Makes  Your  Outing  Perfect 


You  11  find  the  Caille  5-speed  rowboat 
motor  the  finest,  best  constructed,  most 
,,b,e_and  h'ghest  refined  motor  in  its 
class.  The  many  exclusive  features  put  it 
away  in  the  lead. 


The  Caille  5-speed  adjustment  gives  won- 
derful flexibility.  Two  speeds  ahead,  neu- 
tral and  two  reverse  without  stopping 
motor. 


Caille  2-cycle  motors  have  set  new  perfor- 
mance, endurance  and  economy  records. 
There  s  a  Caille  to  fit  your  boat. 


"CAILLE  ARISTOCRAT'1  -  the  master- 
piece of  over  ten  years  of  experience  in  the 
building  of  high  grade  marine  engines. 
Ask  about  our  Caille  4-14  four-cycle  me- 
dium-duty marine  motor. 


Doesn't  make  any  difference  where  you're  plan- 
ning to  go  this  summer— you'll  have  a  hundred  per 
cent  more  fun  if  you're  able  to  get  out  on  lake  or 
stream  and  breathe  in  the  vigor,  vim  and  vitality  of 
the  great  outdoors. 

The  Caille  5-speed  Master  Motor  makes  your  row- 
boat  into  a  dependable,  efficient  motor-boat.  You 
can  get  to  the  most  distant  fishing  grounds,  or  skim 
around  the  lake  amid  cool  breezes,  without  a  thought 
of  fatigue. 

The  exclusive  Caille  5-speed  feature  has  revolu- 
tionized the  entire  portable  boat  motor  field  and 
turned  the  thoughts  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
to  the  joys  of  motor-boating. 

Easily  attached— and  a  child  can  operate  it.  Let 
the  wife  and  kids,  away  at  an  inland  lake,  have  a 
Caille-equipped  rowboat.  They'll  enjoy  the  summer 
twice  as  much. 

Write  for  Master  Motor  Book  today. 


Perfection  Motors 


For  years  Caille  Perfection  Inboard  Motors  have 
enjoyed  world-wide  dominance.  They  are  made  in 
sizes  from  2  to  30  h.  p.— 1  to  4  cylinders,  2  cycle  or  4 
cycle. 

And  every  type  we  build  is  the  specialized,  supreme 
result  of  years  of  experience. 

Tell  us  about  the  type  of  motor  you're  interested 
in.  We'll  be  glad  to  have  one  of  our  staff  of  experts 
go  into  the  matter  fully  with  you. 

CAILLE    PERFECTION    MOTOR    COMPANY 

1516  Caille  Street  Detroit,  Michigan 
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DEVOE       ' 
ZEADANDZm 

PAINT 

GUARANTEE" 

PURE  WHITE  UAP 
PURE  WHITE  ZINC 


PURE  UNSEED  0»L  wgp 
PURE  TURPENTINE  W 


NOTHltf 


f3f<Swhy 
IDEVOE  takes 
fewer  gallons 
aikiwears  longer 


PAI 

DEVi 

PAINT 


2th^  1?U0?  Sfarmula  tells  the  whole 
story  and  guarantees  the  Purity  and  your 
Satisfaction : 

PURE  WHITE  LEAD 
PURE  WHITE  ZINC 
PURE  LINSEED  OIL 
PURE  TURPENTINE 

-AND  NOTHING  ELSE 

Nothing  else!  Just  pure  paint— 100%  paint—paint  to  the  last 
drop  in  the  can.  No  barytes,  no  whiting,  no  silica,  no  clay  or 
other  worthless  "  extenders  "  that  add  weight  without  worth. 

These  "  extenders  "  may  look  like  lead  and  zinc  but  they  only 
make  "  half-paint  "  paint.     DEVOE  is  all  paint. 


Send  for  this 
Helpful  Paint  Book 

"  Keep  Appearances  Up 
and  Expenses  Down" — tells 
how  to  secure  the  best  ap- 
pearance at  least  expense. 
Mailed  rVe«  on  request. 
Address  Dept.p-tl? 


F.  W.  DEVOE  &  C  T.  RAYNOLDS  CO, 

Mew  York 


DEVOE 

The  oldrnl  rtiaiiufnctfiriitg  ronrrrn  in  the  United  Stolrj. 
Fotrndetl  in  iitw  York  in  1754. 


DEVOE  A  RAYNOLDS  CO. 

Chicago 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Pork  in  Ruins. — Gdide — "  This  is  the 
Parthenon." 

Tourist — "  Gee,  what  a  Congressman 
they  must  have  had  !  " — Life. 


Easy. — "  Don't  you  find  it  hard  these 
times  to  meet  expenses?  " 

"  Hard?  Man  alive  !  I  meet  expenses 
at  every  turn." — Boston  Transcript. 


No  Amateur. — Judge — "  Were  you  ever 
arrested  before?  " 

Raggles — "  Honest,  now,  Judge,  do  I 
look  like  I  was  a  bud  jest  makin'  me 
day  boo?  " — Columbus  Citizen. 


Keeping  Her  Good. — "  Father,  dear,  do 
you  consider  it  sinful  to  be  envious  of 
others?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  do,  Helen.    Extremely  so." 
"  Then  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  get  a  seal- 
skin coat  like  Polly  Gardner's." — Life. 


Somebody  Blundered. — "  Get  me  a  can 

of  beer,"  were  the  first  words  spoken  by 
Murphy  when  found,  testified  Brandt. 
He  was  given  a  pail  of  water  instead,  and 
almost  immediately  after  drinking  it 
became  unconscious. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


A  Kentucky  Incident. — Ting-a-ling-a- 
ling ! 

The  Rev.  George  C.  Abbitt  took  down 
the  receiver  and  placed  it  to  his  ear. 

"  Is  that  the  Dickel  Liquor  Company?  " 
a  woman  asked. 

Mr.  Abbitt  recognized  the  voice  as  that 
of  one  of  his  parishioners. 

"  No,"  he  replied  in  stern  reproof; 
"  it  is  your  rector." 

Was  there  a  dull  thud? 

No. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  lady,  quick  as  a 
flash,  "  and  pray  what  are  you  doing 
there?  " — Hopkinsville  New  Era. 


A  Lesson  in  Grammar. — Grace's  uncle 
met  her  on  the  street  one  spring-  day  and 
asked  her  whether  she  was  going  out  with 
a  picnic  party  from  her  school. 

"  No,"  replied  his  eight-year-old  niece, 
"  I  ain't  going." 

"  My  dear,"  said  the  uncle,  "  you  must 
not  say,  '  I  ain't  going.'  You  must  say, 
'  I  am  not  going.'  "  And  he  proceeded  to 
give  her  a  little  lesson  in  grammar:  "  'You 
are  not  going.  He  is  not  going.  We  are 
not  going.  You  are  not  going.  They  are 
not  going.'    Now,  can  you  say  all  that?  " 

"  Sure  I  can,"  responded  Grace  quite 
heartily.  "  There  ain't  nobody  going." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Pork's  Laureate. — Mr.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  who  usually  takes  off  the  lid  only  in 
private  from  his  comic  gift,  let  that  gift 
soar  and  bubble  in  the  House  the  other 
day,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  which 
quotes  his  parody  on  "Punch,  Brothers, 
Punch,"  as  follows: 

Dig,  brothers,  dig  with  glee; 

Dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  treasuree. 
Shovel  out  the  shokels  for  the  Kissimmee. 
Millions  for  nitrates  on  the  Tennessee; 
The  South  is  in  the  saddle,  you  bet,  by  gee! 
Dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  treasuree. 

Dig,  brothers,  dig  with  glee; 

Why  leave  a  nickel  in  the  treasuree? 
Leavo  the  accounting  to  "Williarn  G., 

He  can  fake  up  a  balance  to  a  T. 
The  voters  are  plunged  in  lethargee — 

Dig  to  the  bottom  of  the  treasuree. 


Unspoiled.— The  lady  who  likes  children 
was  gushing  over  Helen,  aged  three. 

"  How  old  are  you,  darling?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  isn't  old,"  said  Helen.  "  I'm  nearly 
new." — New  York  Times. 


The  Right  Spirit.— Host  (at  afternoon 
tea) — "  May  I  introduce  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cameron?  " 

Debutante  from  the  Wilds — "  Of 
course.  What  d'yer  suppose  I  come  for?  " 
— Life. 


Touchy. — Golf  Professional  (giving  a 
lesson) — "  You  know,  sir,  you  lift  your 
elbow  too  much  to  play  golf  properly." 

New  Member—"  How  dare  you  !  I'll 
report  you  to  the  committee !  I'm  a  life- 
long teetotaler !  ''—Tit-Bits. 


Positive  Proof.— "Bad  luck  that  for 
poor  old  Bill,"  said  Jinks  the  chauffeur. 
"  He  got  fined  for  taking  out  his  em- 
ployer's car  without  permission." 

'But  how  did  the  boss  know  he  took  it  ?  " 
"  Bill  ran  over  him." — New  York  Times. 


Explicit. — Country  Lady — "  I've  been 
expecting  a  packet  of  medicine  by  post  for 
a  week,  and  haven't  received  it  yet." 

Post-office  Clerk — "Yes,  madam. 
Kindly  fill  in  this  form,  and  state  the 
nature  of  your  complaint." 

Lady—"  Well,  if  you  must  know,  it's 
indigestion. ' ' — Tit-Bits. 


Reducing   the    High    Cost   of  Living  — 

The  Congressman  had  received  ten  appli- 
cations for  pea-seed  from  one  constituent, 
and  when  the  eleventh  came  he  wrote: 

"  I  am  sending  you  the  seeds,  but  what 
in  Heaven's  name  are  you  doing  with  so 
much  pea-seed?  Are  you  planting  the 
whole  State  with  peas?  " 

"  No,"  came  back  the  answer,  "  we  are 
not  planting  them  at  all.  We  are  using 
them  for  soup." — Harper's  Magazine. 


A  Perfect  Day. 

Dix  'Steenth  Battalion  boys  eating  Bully  Bceuf, 
One    caught    the    tummy-ache    and    then    there 
were  neuf. 

Neuf    'Steenth    Battalion    boys    munching    des 

biscuits, 
One    broke    his    wisdom    tooth   and    then    there 

were  huit. 

Huit  'Steenth  Battalion  boys  did  it  for  a  bet. 
One  met  the  A.P.M.  and  then  there  were  sept. 

Sept  'Steenth  Battalion  boys  called  to  see  Elise, 
One  cut  his  comrades  out  and  then  there  were  six. 

Six    'Steenth   Battahon   boys  not   heeding   what 

they  drank, 
One  called  for  grenadine    and  then  there  were 

cinq. 

Cinq  'Steenth  Battahon  boys  starting  to  se  battre, 
One  riled  a    heavyweight    and    then  there  were 
quatre. 

Quatre     'Steenth     Battahon     boys     broke     the 

blinkin'  loi. 
One  made  a  job  of  it  and  then  there  were  trois. 

Trois     'Steenth     Battalion      boys     feeling      tres 

heureux, 
One  spoiled  tho  gramophone  and  then  there  were 

deux. 

Deux   'Steenth  Battahon    boys  called  a  man   a 

Him, 
Ho  proved  he  wasn't  one  and  then 'there  was  un. 

On  'Steenth  Battalion  boy  feeling  tres  bien, 
He  got  estaminated,  that  left  rien. 

— R.M.E.,  in  The  Brazier,  a  trench  journal   l 
issued  by  the  Canadian   Scottish  for  the 
Third  Brigade. 


A.  Kunz,  Jr. 
A  rehiteel 


Ferro  Conc^Q 
Building 

A  building  of  diversified  uses 
and  embodying  unique  fea- 
tures of  design. 

Its  first  eight  floors  and  basement  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  Dove  Brand 
hams  and  bacons  and  include  a  num- 
ber of  cold  storage  rooms;  the  ninth, 
for  storing  supplies  and  for  miscel- 
laneous purposes;  the  tenth,  for  the 
office  of  The  John  C.  Roth  Packing 
Co.  and  the  eleventh  as  a  beautiful 
roof  garden. 

The  special  features  of  design,  such  as  the 
cold  storage  wall  construction  up  to  the  ninth 
floor,  the  picturesque  roof  garden  with  its 
sunken  lake  and  its  ornamental  balustrade, 
were  executed  with  ease  in  Ferro  Concrete 
construction.  Indeed,  Ferro  Concrete  is 
limited  to  no  one  type  of  construction  but 
embodies  the  best  in  them  all.  It  is  the  result 
of  years  of  practical  study  and  experience  with 
all  types  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 
No  matter  what  the  purpose  of  the  building, 
Ferro  Engineers  know  from  actual  experience 
what  construction  is  best.  They  know  how 
to  take  advantage  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  concrete  and  reinforcing  steel — 
where  to  save  without  decreasing  the  useful- 
ness or  the  strength  of  the  building.  Their 
experience  and  the  organization  behind  them 
enable  them  to  complete  buildings  on  time, 
to  keep  their  promises  to  the  owner. 

Ferro  Concrete  has  been  used  in  almost 
every  type  of  large  building  in  the  United 
States — manufacturing  and  office  buildings, 
factories,  warehouses,  hotels,  banks,  hospitals. 
etc.  We  will  gladly  answer  inquiries  from 
interested  owners  and  executives  concerning 
the  various  features  of  our  work  and  organi- 
zation. It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  in 
touch  with  us.     Write. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  B 


PERR 

ICONSTR 


iS3-iS> 


cincinnati-ohio 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


RETE 

OMPANY 
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TTWIENDS,  Mother  Nature  is  a  woman, 
M?  so  mere  man  might  as  well  let  her 
have  the  last  word.  Velvet  is  Nature's 
last  word  in  tobacco.  Let's  put  that  in 
our  pipes  an '  smoke  it. 


I0$!fr 


Nature  Has  Done  Her  Best 
in  VELVET— 

Only  Nature  could  have  done  so  well. 

If  your  taste  is  anything  like  that  of 
most  pipe  smokers  we  know,  you  won't 
want  a  better  tobacco  than  Velvet. 

To  get  a  better— someone  must  invent 
a  better  variety  of  pipe  tobacco  than 
Kentucky  Burley.  That  hasn't  been 
done.  Someone  must  beat  Nature  at 
Nature's  own  method — mellowing  this 
tobacco  by  two  years'  patient  ageing  in 
wooden  hogsheads.  That's  not  likely 
to  happen. 

Put  Velvet  to  any  test  you  think  will 
prove  its  quality.  And  make  the  test 
today. 

O0nCeTPo^dBGFa:se  Humidor.  J(fa^«JC^%tacCO  6x. 
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Coal  Bills  Cut  Y%  to  % 

Guaranteed  With  The  ^Jvllliamson  Underfeed 

Here's  the  Evidence  to  Prove  It 


1 


SAVES    SO 


.„.!'For  tne  Past  foor  years  I  have  been  using  a 
Williamson  UNDERFEED.  The  longer  I  us#  it 
the  betterll  like  it.  I  am  heating  ten  rooms  It 
has  fulfilled  all  the  claims  you  make  for  it,  and  I 
am  sure  has  saved  me  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
what  it  would  cost  to  operate  a  heater  of  the'or- 
dinarytype."    (Signed) 

Newton  Ellis,  310  W.  Elm  St.,  Canton,  £11 


SAVES    ONE-HALF 

"My  house  is  a  nine  room  house  and  this  was 
the  hardest  season  we  ever  experienced  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  With  the  UNDERFEED  I 
saved  just  about  one-half  as  to  seasons  previous; 
I  used  the  cheapest  fuel  I  could  buy,  Pocahontas 
Slack  noal." 

(Signed)  Wm.  Hogan,  Gilbert,  Minn. 


SAVES    $47 

' '  1  take  great  pleasure  in  being-  able  to  advise 
that  with  the  UNDERFEED  our  coal  bill  amounted 
to  $48.00  for  last  winter*  this  covers  twelve  tons 
at  $4. 00  per  ton,  and  we  have  nearly  two  tons  left. 
The  coal  bills  for  the  two  winters  before  amounted 
to  $96.00  and  $87.00  and  1  think  that  this  saving 
Is  enough  to  recommend  theUNDERFEEDalone. 
'There  is  another  point  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  UNDERFEED  and  that  is  the  rapid  starting 
and  the  short  time  needed  to  warm  up  the  house. 
It  is  very  surprising  after  our  old  furnace  that 
five  minutes  after  starting  the  house  Is  warm." 
uSignedlR.B.  Zeller,  2140  Lunt  Ave. .Chicago, III 


Everywhere,  from  Maine  to  California,  UNDERFEED 
Furnaces  and  Boilers  are  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
turn  them  out.  Forty-two  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven!— That's  the  number  of  Williamson 
UNDERFEEDS  in  use  at  the  writing  of  this  advertise- 
ment. The  number  grows  daily.  And  back  of  every  one 
is  a  guarantee  of  coal  bills  reduced  Y2  to  %.  Just  figure  the 
millions  of  dollars  saved  to  users  the  UNDERFEED  way 
— guaranteed,  mind  you  ! 

Back  of  that  guarantee  stands  a  million  dollar  concern.  No 
matter  where  you  live,  or  what  dealer  sells  you  an  UNDERFEED, 
this  guarantee  is  always  good,  provided  the  apparatus  is  properly 
installed  and  operated. 

Read  the  letters  shown  to  the  left— picked  at  random  from 
thousands  just  like  them— letters  telling  of  more  and  better  heat, 
and  of  coal  bills  cut  y2  to  %—  guaranteed  with  the  UNDERFEED! 

IN    BUILDINGS    LARGE    AND    SMALL 

For  Warm  Air,  Hot  Water,  Steam  or  Vapor 

Forget  how  large  or  how  small  your  building  may  be.  Remember  the 
UNDERFEED  guarantee.  The  UNDERFEED  saves,  first,  by  burning 
the  cheaper  grades  of  coal  as  effectively  as  others  burn  the  costlier  grades. 
That  s  a  first  great  saving  you're  always  sure  of ! 

Then,  again,  the  UNDERFEED  burns  coal  on  the  "candle"  principle. 
Fuel  is  always  below  the  hot,  clean,  effective  fire,  which  is  never  smothered 
or  chilled  by  .new  coal  being  dumped  on.  The  fire  never  has  to  fight  its 
way  up  against  fresh  coal.  Smoke,  soot  or  gas — valuable  heat  elements — 
are  transformed  into  clean,  effective  heat  as  they  pass  up  through  the  fire ! 

WnXIAMSON  GNDERFEED  £uoTiaecre! 

Cut   Coal   Bills    Vi  to  %    Guaranteed 

And  the  same  great  guaranteed  saving  can  be  yours,  whether  you  heat  with  warm 
air,  hot  water,  steam,  or  vapor.  It's  all  the  same  to  the  UNDERFEED.  No  stooping. 
No  grubbing.     No  partly  burned  coals.    Everything  burned  to  a  clean  white  ash! 

BIG    MONEY-SAVING    BOOK     FREE 

"From    Overfed   to    UNDERFEED"    pictures  and  fully  describes  the  unique, 
scientific  UNDERFEED  principle.     Shows  how  easily  operated  by  a  bot  of  twelve! 
You  will  find  this  free  book  mighty  interesting.     What  is  more,  vou  will  find  it  really 
downright  money-saving— guaranteed  with  the  UNDERFEED.     The  coupon  brings  it 
without  :ost  or  obligation.     Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO. 

327   FIFTH   AVENUE,  ::  ::  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

|    THE  WILLIAMSON  HEATER  CO..  327  Fifth  Ave.  Cincin^atTohin 

Tell  mo  how  to  cut  my  coal  bills  from  t<a  to  ^  with  a  Williamson  CXDERFEFD.  . 


Warm  Air Steam  or  Hot  Water 

Name 


(Mark  X  aftei  System  interested  in). 


Cut-out  view  showing  how  the  UNDERFEED 
burns  coal  on  the  "candle"  principle.  Coal  fed 
Irom  below.    Hot,  clean  fire  always  on  top. 


1     stre°t Town 

My  Heating  Contractor's  Name  is 

HEATING    CONTRACTORS:  I^t  us  tell  you  about  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED  u 
I     proposition.    Both  are  winners. 
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Sew  Issue 

$1,500,006 

The  Denver  Gas  and 
Electric  Light  Co. 

6%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock 

Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  issue  will 
be  applied  to  the  retirement  of  the 
$900,000  outstanding  bonds  of  the  La- 
combe  Electric  Company,  a  predecessor 
company,  and  for  extensions  and  im- 
provements to  the  property. 

Dividends  payable  monthly 

Callable  on  30  days'  notice  at  110 

Preferred  as  to  both  Assets  and  Dividends,  with 

full  voting  rights 

REGISTRARS: 

The  German- American  Trust  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Metropolitan  Trust  Co.  of  the  City  of  N.  Y. 

TRANSFER  AGENTS: 

The  International  Trust  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York 


Authorized, 
Outstanding, 


$5,000,000 
$1,500,000 


EARNINGS 

12  Months  Ended  December  31,  1916 
Gross  from  Operation  $3,228,666.40 


Operating  Expenses 

Net  from  Operation 
Interest  Charges 

Balance 


1,704,934.83 

$1,523,731.57 
679,019.58 


$  844,711.99 
Amount  required  to  pay  6^c  divi- 
dends on  $  1 ,500,000  Preferred  Stock  90,000.00 

Dividends  are  earned  over  nine  times. 

The  investment  in  the  Company  is  largely  in 
excess  of  all  outstanding  bonds  and  Preferred 
stock. 

The  Company  is  engaged  in  supplying  gas  and 
electric  light,  heat  and  power;  and  the  stability 
of  this  business  is  shown  by  a  continuous  growth 
of  earnings  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  City  of  Denver  is  among  the  leading  com- 
munities of  the  country,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion served  by  the  Company  is  estimated  to 
exceed  260,000. 

The  Preferred  stock  is  prior,  as  regards  both 
assets  and  dividends,  to  the  $10,000,000  of  Com- 
mon stock,  and  the  Company  has  a  continuous 
dividend  record  since  1907. 

Additional  Preferred  stock  can  be  issued  only 
when  earnings  are  at  least  twice  the  dividend 
requirements  on  the  amount  outstanding,  plus 
the  stock  proposed  lo  be  issued. 

A  highly  efficient  and  progressive  management 
has  established  a  secure  earnings  position  and 
excellent  public  relations.  The  Company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Cities  Service  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  Public  Utility  holding  companies  in 
America. 

Price  95  plus  accrued  dividend 

Write  for  Circular  LD-100 

Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Company 

Bond  Department   (Ground  Floor) 

60  Wall  Street       New  York 


Less  Than  100 

You  can  buy  1  share,  5  shares, 

99  shares,  any  amount  less  than 

100  shares  in  any  listed  issue. 

Send  for  Booklet  K9 
"Odd  Lot    Orders:' 

.John  Muir  S-fb. 

v  SPECIALISTS  IN  V' 

Odd  Lots 

I    OFFICE.    61    BROADWAY,    N.  Y. 

Members       New       York      Stock      Exchange 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE    REAL  CAUSES    OF    HIGH   FOOD- 
PRICES— POOR  CROPS  COMBINED 
WITH  WAR 

THE  real  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  food 
in  this  country  to-day,  according  to 
a  'writer  in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist, 
"is  not  that  we  have  exported  so  much, 
but  that  we  have  not  had  more  to  export." 
Two-dollar  wheat,  he  says,  ''is  the  product 
of  short  crops  even  more  than  it  is  of 
war,  and  what  is  true  of  wheat  is  true  of 
food  in  general."  In  fact,  prices  in  1916 
were  such  that  the  farmer  more  than  made 
up  the  difference  in  the  size  of  his  crops  by 
the  prices  he  was  able  to  charge.  As  to 
what  an  embargo  would  mean,  the  writer 
says: 

"There  has  been  talk  of  the  need  of  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  food,  and  partic- 
ularly of  wheat.  The  fact  is  that  we 
have  retained  out  of  the  last  three  wheat- 
crops  a  good  deal  more  wheat  than  we 
retained  out  of  the  crops  of  the  three  years 
preceding  the  war.  The  exports  have  been 
larger,  but  so,  too,  has  the  aggregate  yield 
been  larger;  despite  larger  sales  abroad, 
we  have  had  more  for  home  use.  That 
refutes  the  argument  that  an  embargo  is 
needed  to  retain  enough  for  our  own 
requirements." 

A  table  is  presented  by  the  writer  to 
give  a  comparison  of  production,  imports, 
and  exports  of  wheat  for  the  last  three 
years  with  the  three  years  before  the  war, 
"which  disproves  much  which  has  been 
said  about  the  reasons  for  the  high  cost  of 
wheat."     Following  is  this  table: 

WHEAT-SUPPLY  BEFORE  THE  WAR  AND  SINCE 


Bushels 

1911 621,338,000 

1912 730,267,000 

1913 763,380,000 


Crops 


Bushels 

1914 891,017,000 

1915 1,025,801,000 

1910 tl39,S.S«, ( 


:  years 2,114,985,000 


3  years 2,556,704,000 


years . 


Net  Imports  Foreign  Wheat 
5,899,727        3  years 15,132,915 


Total  Available  from  Crops  and  Imports 
3  years 2,120,884,727        3  years 2,571,836,915 

Exports 

Wheat  {Bushels) 

1911 32,668,615         1914 173,861,944 

1912 61,654,523         1915 205,925,577 

1913 99,508,968         1916 172,956,080 


193,832,106 


Wheat  Flour  (Barrels) 

1911 11,258,030         1914 

1912 10,621,541         1915 

1913 12,278,006         1916.... 


34,157,577 


552,743,601 


12,769,073 
15,662,400 
15,511,654 

43,943,127 


Total  Wheat  Exports  (Bushels) 
3  years 347,541,202        3  years'. 705,487,672 

Retained  for  Home  Use 
3  years 1,774,343,525        3  years 1,866,349,243 

While  the  war  stimulated  the  demand 
for  food-products,  "it  alone  does  not  by 
any  means  account  for  the  prices  which 
we  and  other  consumers  of  food  are  paying 
at  present."  In  fact,  "it  was  not  until 
short  crops  in  other  words,  a  shortage  of 
supply — were  added  to  the  exceptional  de- 
mand that  prices  advanced  in  extraordinary 
manner."  The  writer  says  further  on  this 
subject: 

:'  Had  the  crops  last  year  been  as  much 
above  the  normal  as  was  the  demand,  the 
price  record  of  1010  and  of  this  year,  too, 


would  have  been  very  different.  Had 
there  been  no  war,  the  demand  for  food 
products  would  have  been  less  keen,  of 
course,  but  a  corresponding  falling  off  in 
the  supply  would  inevitably  have  found 
decided  reflection  in  price. 

' '  The  normal  increase  in  population  calls 
for  a  corresponding  increase  in  crops  to 
maintain  a  stable  price  level,  other  things 
being  equal,  but  in  1916  the  production 
of  farm-products  not  only  did  not  come 
up  to  the  large  figures  of  the  previous 
years,  but,  in  fact,  fell  considerably  below 
the  average.  The  total  crops  of  1916  fell 
1.4  per  cent,  under  the  average  of  the 
five-year  period  from  1909  to  1914.  And 
American  experience  in  this  respect  was 
the  experience  of  practically  the  whole 
world. 

"Here  is  a  table  of  the  average  price 
per  bushel  of  eight  breadstuffs  and  other 
food-products  which  brings  out  clearly 
the  effect  of  last  year's  short  crops  upon 
the  price  of  food.  It  shows  that  the  great 
bulk  of  the  increase  in  price  occurred  not 
upon  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  only  well 
along  in  1916,  when  it  was  becoming 
evident  that  the  year's  crops  were  going 
to  be  short: 

1914  1915  191G 

January $0.90  $0.88  $1.09 

February 0.91  1.07  1.14 

March 0.92  1.08  1.11 

April 0.94  1.06  1.14 

May 0.98  1.11  1.16 

June 0.96  1.09  1.20 

July 0.91  1.02  1.35 

August 0.92  .99  1.29 

September 0.94  .94  1.30 

October 0.89  .94  1.37 

November 0.96  .98  1.61 

December 0.90  1.02  *1.66 


*  Apples  and  beans  included  at  the  November  price. 

"The  products  included  in  this  table  are 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  pota- 
toes, apples,  and  beans.  The  average 
shown  is  the  average  prices  paid  in  each 
month  to  producers,  as  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture." 

Another  tablo  presents  a  comparison  of 
the  Annalist's  index-number  by  commod- 
ities for  a  week  in  February  with  the  figures 
for  one,  three,  five,  and  ten  years  back. 
It  shows  the  high  prices  of  food  at  present 
compared  with  other  years  and  brings  out 
also  the  fact  that  prices  "were  still  very 
much  below  the  present  level  long  after  the 
war  had  started."  A  year  ago  food-prices 
were  only  about  10  per  cent,  above  the 
average  for  the  year  1912,-  "whereas  now 
they  are  over  60  per  cent,  above  the 
average  five  years  ago."  These  data  all 
have  to  do  with  wholesale  prices.  As  to 
retail  prices,  the  New  York  City  Com- 
missioner of  Health  in  February  conducted 
an  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  retail  to 
wholesale  prices  in  a  number  of  New  York 
City  districts  and  made  public  a  record 
of  retail  prices  charged  in  eleven  districts, 
compared  with  wholesale  prices  paid  by 
dealers  in  those  districts.  The  Annalist's 
writer  presented  an  average  of  these  retail 
prices,  compared  with  wholesale  prices, 
showing  the  difference  between  the  two 
in  price  and  in  percentage,  and  cited  the 
City  Health  Commissioner,  as  comment- 
ing on  this  showing,  that  it  made  it  evident 
that  the  retailer  "did  not  make  more  than 
a  reasonable  profit."  Following  is  the 
record : 

Wholesale     A  veraye  Difference 

Meal—  Price  Ret.  Price  Ami.       P.  C 

Beef 12%        20.95  8.20  64.8 

Veal  18  24  95  6.95  38.6 

1'oultry 21  25.64  4.64  21.0 
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Wholesale 

Average 

Difference 

Price 

Ret.  Price 

Ami. 

P.C. 

Fish— 

...  m. 

7.55 

1.05 

16.1 

...12 

14.08 

2.08 

17.3 

Vegetables — 

..  V/i 

6.37 

.87 

15.8 

Onions 

.13 

15.55 

2.55 

19.6 

..  7H 

10.75 

3.25 

43.3 

Groceries — 

Butter 

..42 

48.09 

6.09 

14.5 

Eggs 

.  .46 

50.81 
20.90 

4.81 
4.40 

10.4 

..16M 

26.6 

..    7>2 

8.91 

1.41 

18.8 

.17 

25.20 

8.20 

48.2 

6.95 
5.55 
9.36 

1.95 

.55 

4.36 

39.0 

.  5 

11.0 

87.2 

Dried  Vegetables  &  Fruils- 

Beans 

..  9 

12.00 

3.00 

33.3 

Peas 

..  m 

11.05 

1.55 

16.3 

..  8 

11.88 

3.88 

48.5 

Raisins 

..11 

17.22 

6.22 

56.5 

Salt  &  Smoked  Fish — 

•  •  5H 

5.85 

.35 

6.3 

..18 

26.75 

8.75 

48.6 

Whitefish 

..15 

21.37 

6.37 

42.4 

Average 

..13.75 

17.723 

3.973 

28.8 

That  last  year's  wheat-crop,  taking  the 
whole  world  into  the  reckoning,  was  a 
short  one  most  people  knew;  that  it  was 
the  smallest  since  1908  was  not  so  well 
known,  or  that  it  was  22.5  per  cent,  below 
the  high  record  of  1915.  BradstreeV s  be- 
lieved real  interest  attached  to  the  com- 
parative showing  that  was  made  by  various 
important  countries  of  the  world  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  hence  presented 
a  table  with  comments  as  follows,  quanti- 
ties being  given  in  quarters  of  480  pounds, 
there  being  eight  bushels  to  the  quarter: 


Europe 

France 

Russia,    72   governments    (includ- 
ing Siberia) 

Hungary 

Austria 

Croatia  and  Slavonia 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 

Italy 

Germany 

Spain 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Bulgaria  and  Roumelia 

Servia 

Greece 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Cyprus  and  Malta 

Total  Europe 

America 

United  States 

Canada 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

Chile 

Mexico 


Total  America . 
Africa 


1916-17 
27,000,000 

81,000,000 

12,500,000 

6,900,000 

1,300,000 

200,000 

22,000,000 

15,000,000 

19,000,000 

.  900,000 

9,400,000 

4,800,000 

400,000 

800,000 

7,500,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1,100,000 

1,000,000 

40,000 

300,000 


1915-16 
27,850,000 

103,025,000 

18,925,000 

7,600,000 

1,637.000 

250,000 

21,300,000 

17,612,000 

17,400,000 

875,000 

11,200,000 

5,775,000 

812,000 

625,000 

9,262,000 

1,875,000 

712,000 

512,000 

1,150,000 

1,000,000 

38,000 

325,000 


213,440,000       249,760,000 


80,000,000 

25,000,000 

9,600,000 

600,000 

2,500,000 

1,000,000 


126,375,000 

47,038,000 

21,000,000 

1,375,000 

2,650,000 

1,000,000 


118,700,000       199,438,000 


Algeria. 
Tunis . . 


Total  Africa. 
Asia 


3,800,000 
900,000 

4,700,000 


India 48,000,000 

Japan 3,000,000 


Total  Asia 51,000,000 


A  tistralasia        _ 
New  South  Wales . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia.  .  . 
West  Australia. . . . 
Tasmania 


4,000,000 
4,500,000 

200,000 
4,400,000 
2,200,000 

100,000 


Total  commonwealth 15,400,000 

New  Zealand 800,000 


Total  Australasia 16,200,000 

Total  world's  crop,  qrs 404,040,000 

Total  world's  crop,  bus 3,232,320,000 


4,325,000 
1,025,000 

5,350,000 


40,000,000 
3,250,000 

43,250,000 


8,400,000 
7,200,000 

500,000 
4,260,000 
2,280,000 

125,000 

22,765,000 
910,000 

23,675,000 

521,473,000 

4,171,784,000 


"Italy  and  Spain  are  the  only  important 
European  countries  showing  gains  over 
1915,  and  Russia  shows  a  decrease  of  22,- 
000,000  quarters,  or  176,000,000  bushels. 
The  total  decrease  in  Europe  is  290,000,000 
bushels,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of  the 
total  world's  decrease.  The  crop  of  France, 
it  might  be  noted,  is  only  slightly  below 
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A  New  Plan  by  Old  Interests. ' ' 

6  Per  Cent 
-Plus  Profits 

The  conditions  which  sur- 
round timber  ownership  and  lum- 
ber manufacture  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  not  paral- 
leled in  any  other  industry.  To 
those  fully  conversant  with  them 
(and  to  no  others),  these  condi- 
tions offer  unique  opportunities 
for  profit  with  complete  security. 

LACEY 

Profit-Sharing  Bonds 

are  a  new  type  of  investment  which 
enables  the  average  investor  to 
turn  this  situation  to  account.  It 
enables  him,  with  all  the  security 
of  a  high  grade  First  Mortgage 
Bond,  to  receive  interest  at  6  per 
cent  and  at  the  same  time  to  share 
m  profits,  which  are  usually  very 
substantial.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  puts  Lacey  Profit-Shar- 
ing Bonds  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  their  prompt 
popularity  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  available  in  denominations  of 

$100,  $500  and  $1,000 

The  whole  subject  of  this  type 
of  security  is  of  extraordinary 
interest,  and  can  be  no  more  than 
hinted  at  in  this  announcement. 

The  name  of  Lacey  is  identi- 
fied throughout  the  timber 
world  with  37  years  of  unbroken 
conservative  success  iu  timber 
investments.  We  therefore  feel 
that  we  can  fairly  presume  to 
speak  with  some  authority  con- 
cerning timber  securities. 

LACEY  BOOKLET  T-Z0:>  WILL  COME 
BY  RETURN  MAIL.      WRITE. 

T  JAMES  D.  r-y^  f^ 

|ACEY|IMBER(0. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


We  pay  6  ,.  SMnred  by  Oklahoma  Farms  worth  three 
times  the  val'i*-  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  first 
mortKagps  in  unsettled  timeB  Indicates  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortsrages  do  not  shrink  In  value — they 
are  safe  and  sure.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over 91.000,000  loaned  and  not  a  nintfle  eentloit  toany 
Investor  or  aslngV  foreclosure  sale  made,  Isn'ta  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 
describing  methods,  and  liHt3  of  loans  from  $300  to  $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
:-■*«*>_■  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


You   Must  Decide 

Are  you  ready  for  the  bigger,  better  thing*  of  Hfi  '     I  to 
you  want  to  go  up — climb  high  I  on,  accom- 

plishment, knowledge  and  power  i 

Success  Cards 

— point  the  way.     A   few   minutes  a  day  and   you  will 
soon  realize  your  ind  your  ambition*     Entirely 

hI — helping  hundreds  of  others.     Bound  in  neat 
leather  foi    pocket  —  always  at 

hand      '  o  >  little,  worth  without  mea 


Saint  Pa 


shine 
ul.  Mi 


Inn. 


— V  Be 

\  Prepared 

id  me  without  CO  I    \ 

telling  \       F  i  1 1   o  u  t 

\      c o  upon 

\      t' 

™      "  t  now. 
\ 
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that  of  the  short-crop  year  1915,  but  is 
nearly  100,000,000  bushels  below  the  aver- 
age yield  in  years  previous  to  the  war. 

"The  largest  single  decrease  shown  by 
any  country,  that  by  the  United  States, 
amounts  to  368,000,000  bushels;  Canada 
is  credited  with  producing  176,000,000 
bushels  less,  or  about  the  same  sized  de- 
crease as  Russia;  Argentina  shows  a  loss 
of  92,000,000  bushels,  and  North  and  South 
America  together  return  a  decrease  of  645,- 
000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  seven-tenths  of 
the  entire  world's  decrease;  Australasia 
returns  a  yield  60,000,000  bushels  below 
1915;  and  the  only  important  gain,  in  fact, 
shown  in  the  entire  world  is  that  by  India, 
whose  crop — a  forecast  of  the  crop  of  next 
March,  by  the  way— is  64,000,000  bushels 
larger  than  the  crop  ripening  in  March, 
1916. 

"  The  almost  general  tendency  toward  re- 
duced jdelds  noted  in  1916  sets  that  year 
apart  as  a  period  of  disappointing  outturn, 
and  the  only  redeeming  feature  is  that  old 
supplies  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year  were  liberal.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remark  that  the  coming  crop  season's 
developments  will  both  attract  and  deserve 
close  attention." 

AS  TO  CUMULATIVE  PREFERRED 
DIVIDENDS 

With  investors  and  others  interested  in 
corporation  dividends,  it  is  believed  that 
a  misunderstanding  frequently  exists  as  to 
just  what  the  status  is  of  a  deferred  divi- 
dend on  cumulative  preferred  stock.  It 
is  not  true,  as  some  shareholders  have 
inferred,  that  the  cumulative  provision 
attaching  to  a  preferred  stock  gives  share- 
holders something  like  a  lien  upon  the 
property;  in  other  words,  that  a  cumulative 
preferred  stock  is  allied  to  an  interest- 
bearing  obligation,  which  a  corporation 
can  be  forced  to  pay.  This  misconception 
was  noted  recently  in  Financial  America 
by  a  writer  who  pointed  out  that  cumu- 
lative preferred  stock  does  not  represent 
an  obligation  of  any  sort  on  the  part  of 
the  company  issuing  it,  but  that  it  is  "a 
profit-sharing  proposition  pure  and  simple." 

He  88 

"The  rights  accruing  to  such  stock 
represent,  therefore,  those  of  a  partner  in, 
but  never  as  a  creditor  of,  a  corporation. 
The  cumulative  dividend  is  not  a  right  at 
all,  but  a  contingency.  It  becomes  effec- 
tive only  if  the  profits  of  the  corporation 
are  realized  and  then  distributed.  The 
holder  of  a  cumulative  preferred  share  has 
a  preferred  position  only  in  case  profits 
are  actually  earned  and,  then,  only  if  the 
company's  interests  permit  of  their  being 
distributed.  His  claims  for  dividends 
obviously  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
requirements  of  the  property.  This  is 
e\  ident  as  a  matter  of  law  and  of  common 
sense.  The  common  shareholder  and  the 
preferred  shareholder  are,  after  all,  partners 
and  upon  exactly  the  same  footing,  except 
that  the  cumulative  preferred  stock  must 
gel  dividends  and  be  paid  in  case  of  liquida- 
tion before  the  common  stock  shares  at 
all  iu  the  profits  or  assets  of  the  company. 

"The  cumulative  dividend,  where  adverse 
business  conditions  have  unexpectedly  in- 
tervened, lias  always  been  a  troublesome 
factor  in  corporation  finance,  it  came  into 
popularity  during  the  reorganizations  which 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  in  1901.  But  I  he  capital 
readjustments  of  the  last  decade  show  that 
the  cumulative  dividend  is  frequently  mis- 
leading and  often  unpractical.  For  this 
reason  the  action  of  various  corporations 
m  arranging  with  shareholders  to  adjust 
unpaid  accumulated  dividends  on  some 
equitable  basis  to  provide  a  fresh  start 
with  a  capitalization  in  line  with  proved 
po    ibilil  ies  is  of  the  highest  importance. 
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Comfort  First 

Footwear  should  be  selected 
first — for  comfort.  That  is 
why  the  Coward  Shoe  is  so 
popular  with  old  and  young 
alike.  For,  although  in  style 
and  wearing  qualities  it  is  all 
to  be  desired, 


a 

=3 


"rkg.  u.  s.  pat.  off," 

is  first  a  comfortable  shoe 
— a  true  friend  to  your  feet. 
It  is  a  shoe  that  produces 
sound  feet  and  gives  the 
utmost  in  satisfaction. 

For  Men,  Women  and  Children 

SOLD  NOWHERE  ELSE 

JAMES   S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  Street,    New  York 

(IVear  Warren  Street) 

Hail  Orders  Filled.         Send  for  Catalog 
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The  Owen 
Individual  Bank-Check 

YOUR  NAME  IN  CENTRE  OF  CHECK 

Our  Best— Printed  on  Crane  Bond  — White,  Salmon. 

Green,  Gray,  Buff,  or  Blue 

300  Checks  $3.50  — If  numbered  $4.00 

Size  of  clieck  6?ix318.  Bound  in  three  books,  one-to-leaf. 
Stub  conveniently  arranged  for  enteri  ng  deposits  and  carry- 
ing along  balances.  Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Possessions,  and  in  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Give  your  name  and  address,  corporate  name  and  number  o< 
bank,  and  color  of  paper  desired.  —  Satisfaction  assured. 

B.  F.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Printers 

Established  1857  READING.  PA.,  U.S.A. 


*7  V  Qr~l  Investments  with  ^7 Ofr\ 

•    /2  flj     Separate   Individual   Security       W     A/ 

and  additionally  safe-guarded  by  "Miller  Service,"  tak- 
ing care  of  appraisais,  interest,  taxes,  fire  insurance, 
titles,  remittances,  etc.,  on  every  tst  Lien  Mortgage 
purchased  by  Digest  readers.  Security  for  Mortgage 
Loans,  free.  Requests  welcomed. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  TRUST  CO.  BUILDING.  MIAMI,  FLA. 


WHO  WANT  MONEY.  BIG  PROFITS  and  per- 
petual income  from  renewals  by  selling  om  new 
Accident  and  Sickness  policies.  Pays  $5000  death 
and  $25  weekly  benefit.  Premiums  %  I  Oand  $15  yearly. 
Write  now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

-—  The  iiiiisteeonoiiilent 

^  -.  ..!■    -  method  of  duplicating 

4b    te^^^      Rl^MP^^h, ''r'""  6  '"  Ul° 

Blte^^ii!vN"'yl>'>  tone!., no:   li  n 

\1^B^^\  Wr^^F  made  direct  from  ori- 

M     ^^  final  matter,  written 

™     ♦  JS^^^^F^      W  with  pen  or  tvpe«>'- 

«^  ^  ter.      Write     for     10- 

■  DAY       FREE       TRIAL 

».  EVANS  CO.,  46  Murray  St..  New  York. 
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Make  this  Chart  your  guide 


%%■: 
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IPS 


Look  for  it  on  your  dealer's  wall 


Your  oil  runs  low.  You  stop 
for  a  fresh  supply. 

You  now  come  to  a  vital 
question.  What  oil  will  the 
dealer  pour  into  your  oil-res- 
ervoir? Will  it  be  just  "oil" 
— or  will  it  be  the  correct 
lubricant  for  your  engine? 

Among  thousands  of  dealers 
this  is  what  happens: 

The  dealer  recognizes  the  make 
of  your  car — and  the  year's  model. 
He  runs  his  finger  down  the  Vacuum 
Oil  Company's  Chart  (shown  above 
in  miniature)  until  he  finds  your 
car's  make  and  model.  Then  he 
supplies  you  with  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for 
your  car  by  the  Chart.  This 
oil  will  effectively  seal  your  piston 
rings  against  power-waste,  gasoline- 
waste  and  oil-waste. 

Why  are  thousands  of  dealers 
placing  such  reliance  in  this  Chart? 

Experience  has  taught 
them  that  something  like 
50%  of  all  engine  troubles 
are  due  to  incorrect  lubri- 
cation. 


They  realize  that  scientific  lubri- 
cation is  a  problem  for  specialists. 
Since  the  dealer  has  neither  time 
nor  equipment  for  studying  this 
intricate  subject  he  draws  on  the 
experience  of  a  recognized  authority. 

That  is  why  you  find  on  his  walls 
the  large  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions, issued  by  the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

If  you  inquire  about  the  Charr 
you  will  find  this: 

The  Vacuum  Oil  Company  for  50  years 
have  specialized  in  scientific  lubrication. 
Today  their  world-wide  leadership  in 
lubrication  matters  is  unquestioned  in 
scientific  circles. 

For  years  their  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
t  ions  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  stand- 
ard guide  to  correct  automobile  lubrication. 

In  keeping  this  Chart  up  to  date,  each 
new  model  of  every  automobile  is  carefully 
analyzed.  This  work  involves  lengthy  and 
painstaking  engineering  study  by  the 
VacuumOil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers. 
The  recommendations  of  this  Chart  are 
proven  correct  by  repeated  practical  tests. 

But  nothing  has  given  dealers  such  faith  in  this 

Chart  as  their  experience  with  the  oils  themselves. 

For  no  one  knows  better  than  the  dealer  how  difficult 

it  is  to  secure  efficient  lubrication — and  how  much 

.-,--  efficient  lubrication  means. 

f.  BL 'iikMWf  /  K  Write  for  new   s6-page   booklet 

'^Ji*       _»»**"^»»       A>  containing    complete    discussion     of 

•••'*•  X  ^«w  your    lubrication     problems,    list    of 

-_ """>''.••,,  v„<»     '      VS«^  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete 

fJV^/^    ""*«-.        IC^-^Y  Charts  of  Recommendations  for  Auto- 

t*imitf  **~*~?£S     */£?  mobiles.    Motorcycles,   Tractors  and 

l**"l     I  Hf  ^  Marine  Engines. 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original 
packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer  has  not  the  grade 
specified  for  your  car,  kindly  write  our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

VACUUM    OIL   COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
Explanation:  —  The  four  grades  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  puri- 
fied to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A" 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil '  A."  "Arc."  means 
(.argoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  rec- 
ommendations cover  all  models  of  both  pleas- 
ure and  commercial  vehicles  unlr---  other- 
wise noted. 


CARS 


Abbott-Detroit 

••      (8  cyl) 

1.  ....■ 

■    (Mod.  33-34-35). 

Appersorr1. 

"        '8cyl> 

Auburn  ^4  ryli. 

■  (6  < 
Autocar  (2  cyl). . : . .. 
Avery 

•     (Mod  50 

Briscoe 

"     (8cyl) 

Buirk 

Cadillac... ... 

-       (8  cyl) 

Caw —   . . .' 

Chalmers.   ■ 

(Mod.  6-4°) 
•     "        (Mod.  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Chevrolet. 

Cole 

"    (8cyl> 

Cunningham -.• 

(8  cyl).. 

Dart 

■'  (Mod.  C.I 

Delaunay-Belleville. . 

Detroiter 

"       (Scyli 

Dodge 

Dort 

Empire  (4  cyl) ". . 

"       (6cyl)....... 

r  edcral 

Fiat  .    

Ford ...... 

Franklin 

Grant. .....,.;.,.'., 

HAL 

Haynes.-. 

■  (I»cy0 

Hudson. ... 

"     (Super  Six) — 

Hupmcbile 

Jeflery. 


Arc  .Arc  .Arc. Arc 


A    Art 

■Arc.  .Arc 
Arc  Arc 
B      A 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Chicago 


New  York 
Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Boston 
Dps  Moines 


(6cyl)...,.,. 

-.    Coral 

Keams 

"  Com'!.. .  .  ■.  ,. 
Kelly  Springfield. .  . . 
Kms   

•  (8  cyl)    • 

•  ComU 

Kissel  Kar 

•  Com'l.... 

•  (Mod.  48) 

Lexington 

Lippard  Stewart      . 

•  (Mod.   M) 

1  ocnmobile 



Maxwell ...'.. 

Mercer. 

"  (22-70).:.... 
Mitchell 

Moline 

"       Knight. .-,.... 

cyl) 

National     ......... 

- 

i.J 

Si 
t'ile 

„    •       (*cyO 

Overland 

Packard .... 

*  (ucyl) 

*  Coml 

Paige ,'.  .. 

"    tftf)....    ■ 

•  '0-36&38) 

Pathtmder 

e.      ""           "" 
Peerless 

'       (8  cyl) 

Pierce  .Arrow ,. 

•  Coml.. 

Premier. 

Regal ..;. 

'     («cyD 

Renault .. 

Reo 

Richmond.  ...„..,.. 

Riker 

Saxon 

.Selden  .. 

Simplex. 

Steams- Knight 

■ 
Sterling  "Wisconsin).. 

StudrbaJcer 

Stutz 

\el,e    4., 
(60: 


A   An 


A    An 


A      A      A     A 


A  ,Arc 

A  I  A      

-.      A     A 


Arc    Arc   An 


\    An     A    v,     a   Arc 


Art  Art  A  -Art 

Arc.  Art  Art  Art  Artf-Arc 

(Art  Arc.  Art  Art  Arc. 
ArtfArc  Art  Art  .Art  Air  Arc.  Arc 
Art    A    Ait    A    Arc.    A 
.Art  ArtArrlArtArt  .Art  Arc 


Art  Arc  An*  Are 


Are  Are 

Arc.pAn:.[Ar    Art 
B  ,  A 


Ait  Art    A   Arc 


A   Arc.    A    Arc. 


'-.-(■ 


- 


Arc 


\      -\ 


A   Are. 


\{ 


■ 


Weatooct 

^"rnic    , 

U.;\, -Knight [A  |A 

I    \\ 

^''"tr-n   Urr  Arc  1a-v   Ajy  !\r,    .V.     \ 


Arc.  Arc. 


A  Are. 


Electric  V*7iic?cs; — For  motor  bearings  and 
enclosed  chains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  the 
year 'round.  For  open  chains  and  differential, 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year  'round. 
f.jrct pfiot} :  For  mint*?  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 
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CERTAIN-TEED  stands  out  conspicuously  for 
quality,  satisfaction,  and  economy.  Any  product  bearing 
the  name  CERTAIN-TEED  will  measure  up  on  all  of 
these  points.    These  are  cold  facts. 

Certain-teed    Certain-teed 


Roofing 

is  the  efficient  type  of  roof.  It  is  suitable 
for  factories,  office  buildings,  farm  buildings, 
etc.  For  residences  it  is  made  in  slate  sur- 
faced shingles. 

CERTAIN-TEED  costs  less  to  buy,  less  to 
lay,  and  less  per  year  of  life.  CERTAI'N- 
TEED  is  light  weight,  clean,  sanitary,  and 
fire  retardant.  It  will  not  dry  out  and  is 
weather-tight. 

It  is  made  in  three  thicknesses — but  only 
one  quality — the  best.  It  is  guaranteed  5, 
10  or  15  years,  according  to  thickness 
(1,  2,  or  3  ply). 

This    guarantee    is    backed    by  the    largest 
manufacturer  of  prepared  roofings 
and  building  papers  in  the  world. 

If  you  are  building,  or  need  a  new 
roof,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate 
CERTAIN-TEED  before  deciding 
upon  any  type  of  roof.  For  sale 
by  dealers  everywhere. 


Paints  and  Varnishes 

are  good,  dependable  products  made  by 
expert  paint  men,  and  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction.  They  are  sold  at  a  price  which 
would  not  be  possible  if  we  depended  upon 
an  exclusive  paint  organization  to  market 
our  product. 

The  enormous  resources  of  the  Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation,  and  its  extensive 
organization  for  the  distribution  of  all 
CERTAIN-TEED  products,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  take  advantage  of  every  economy 
in  buying,  manufacturing  and  selling. 

Even  the  professional  painter  can  afford  to 
use  CERTAIN-TEED  paints  rather  than  to 
mix  his  own.  All  uncertainty  is  eliminated, 
all  waste  and  left-overs  avoided, 
and  the  quality  is  assured. 

Whether  you  do  your  own  painting 
or  employ  a  professional  painter, 
your  own  interests  will  be  best 
served  if  you  insist  on  CERTAIN- 
TEED  paints  and  varnishes. 


CERTAIN-TEED  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

General  Roofing  Mfg.  Co.,  Gregg  Varnish  Co.,  Mound  City  Paint  &  Color  Co. 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        St.  Louis       Boston       Cleveland        Pittsburgh        Detroit        Buffalo        San  Francisco 

Milwaukee       Cincinnati       New  Orleans       Los  Angeles       Minneapolis       Kansas  City       Seattle       Indianapolis        Atlanta 

Richmond     Grand  Rapids     Nashville     Salt  Lake  City     Des  Moines    Houston     Duluth     London     Sydney     Havana 
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"Prominent  industrial  corporations  in 
the  country  report  to-day  unpaid  dividends 
ranging  from  10  to  81  per  cent,  of  the  face 
valuation  of  their  cumulative  shares.  The 
work  of  readjusting  the  capital  of  corpora- 
tions reporting  these  deferred  dividends 
should  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  both 
in  the  interests  of  the  preferred  share- 
holders and  of  their  great  organizations. 

"In  considering  the  allowance  which 
they  may  ask  for  as  to  any  unpaid  ac- 
cumulation, preferred  stockholders  must 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  a  contingency 
to  a  preferred  right  should  profits  be  earned. 
Their  position  is,  therefore,  not  based  on 
any  realities  of  profits  earned.  This  pos- 
sibility for  which  they  can  ask  an  allowance 
on  a  readjustment,  when  discounted  to  the 
basis  of  present  actuality,  often  shows  for 
the  first  time  that  the  preferred  share- 
holder is  after  all  only  a  shareholder  and 
not  a  creditor.  It  is  held,  however,  that 
this  should  not  blind  a  stockholder  to 
the  necessities  of  the  readjustment  and 
to  the  mistake  of  continuing  an  unpaid 
accumulation." 

NINE    HUNDRED    AND    SIX    LOCOMO- 
TIVES ORDERED  IN  TWO  MONTHS 

During  the  month  of  February  orders 
were  given  to  American  manufacturers  for 
347  new  locomotives.  Of  these  orders, 
only  95  came  from  foreign  countries. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  orders 
for  locomotives  have  reached  906.  This 
influx  has  been  of  such  proportions  that 
leading  builders  of  locomotives  are  now 
"booked  to  capacity  over  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  well  in  1918,"  says  The  Journal  of 
Commerce.  -  Many  railroads  have  been 
compelled  to  accept  delivery  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1918.  Inability  to  cope  with 
the  prevailing  freight  congestion  and  a 
desire  prepare  for  crop  movements  have 
impelled  this  ordering  of  locomotives. 
Among  the  orders  in  February  were  56 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  75  from 
the  Illinois  .Central,  45  from  the  New  York 
Central,  and  20  from  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  These  and  other  February 
orders  are  shown  in  the  following  list: 

Road  and  Builder —  Number 

Lehigh  Valley — Baldwin 56 

Pittsburg  &  West  Virginia — American 3 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America — American 1 

Illinois  Central — Baldwin 35 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Homestead — Baldwin 1 

Northern  Railway  of  Spain — American 40 

Illinois  Central — American 40 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern — American 16 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern — American 1 

Northern  Railway  of  France — Baldwin 50 

Texas  Pacific — Baldwin 19 

Worth  Bros.,  Coatesville — Baldwin 2 

Chicago  &  North  Western — American 20 

New  York  Central — Lima •    45 

Pierce  Coal  Co.,  Mulberry,  Mo. — Baldwin 1 

Seaboard  Air  Line — Baldwin 10 

Graham  Hinkley  &  Co.,  Mexico — Baldwin 2 

Sun  Ning  Railway,  China — Baldwin 

Cie  Francaise  de  Metaux,  France — Baldwin 

Phcenix  Iron  Co. — Baldwin 

Fort  Smith  &  Western — Baldwin 


Total. 


1 
1 

1 
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Another  table,  printed  in  the  same  paper, 
showed  the  orders  received  during  each 
month  of  the  year  1916,  comparisons 
being  made  for  January  and  February  of 
that  year  with  this: 

Domestic 
1917 

Jauuary 512 

February 252 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1916      L 

)17 

1916 

231 

17 

2 

272 

95 

129 

634 

461 

178 

12 

248 

30 

172 

213 

'.'.-. 

27 

41 

144 

243 

6 

87 

181 

342 

633 

241 

464 

Total. 


764 


2,714 


112 


2,302 


Meanwhile,  the  inability  of  car-builders 


to  assure  an  early  delivery  of  equipment 
has  resulted  in  inducing  railroads  to  build 
large  numbers  of  freight-cars  in  their  own 
shops.  In  February,  the  St.  Paul  road 
announced  that  its  Milwaukee  shops  would 
build  2,700  cars  and  its  Tacoma  shops 
1,000  cars.  The  Southern  Pacific,  after 
arranging  for  3,250  cars  at  its  Sacramento 
shops,  announced  that  its  Houston  shops 
would  build  1,365  cars.  The  French 
Government,  after  months  of  negotiations, 
closed  in  February  a  contract  with  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company  for  14,000 
small  freight-cars,  to  be  shipped  in  parts 
and  assembled  at  the  plant  the  company 
owns  in  France.  Orders  for  a  total  of 
20,781  freight-cars  were  reported  in  Feb- 
ruary. Subjoined  is  a  table  as  compiled 
for  the  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
which  shows  how  foreign  and  domestic 
orders  contributed  to  the  total  business  in 
January  and  February  with  the  figures  for 
each  month  last  year: 


Domestic 


Foreign 


1917 

January 14,095 

February 6,781 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


1916 

14,613 

9,323 

14,233 

7,228 

4,154 

3,031 

1,514 

5,041 

9,152 

21,034 

55,530 

16,195 


1917 

5,500 

14,000 


1916 
1,100 
1,200 
2,075 
1,000 
3,500 
2,140 
7,210 

4,666 


1,000 
6,500 


Total 20,876        161,048        19,500        29,725 

In  the  matter  of  passenger-cars,  it  appears 
from  the  same  paper's  showing  that, 
while  high  prices  had  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating freight-car  construction,  they  placed 
a  drag  on  the  building  of  passenger  equip- 
ment. With  freight-cars  the  railroads  can 
forego  the  complete  use  of  steel  and 
so  can  pare  down  costs,  but  with  passenger- 
cars  "there  can  be  no  step  backward." 
Unless  such  cars  can  be  built  completely  of 
steel,  railroads  would  prefer  to  withhold 
altogether  from  placing  orders  for  them. 
In  February  contracts  for  only  76  pas- 
senger-cars were  placed  as  against  168  in 
January  and  211  in  December. 


Rebuked. — Manjr  stories  are  told  of  a 
former  Canadian  bishop  who  had  passed 
his  youth  in  Scotland,  but  flattered  himself 
that  not  a  hint  of  his  origin  could  be  gained 
from  his  speech  or  manner.  One  day  he 
met  a  Scotchman,  to  whom  he  said  at  last, 
abruptly, 

"  Hoo  lang  hae  ye  been  here?  " 

"  About  sax  years,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hoot,  mon  !  "  said  the  bishop  sharply, 
"  why  hae  ye  na  lost  your  accent,  like 
niysel'?  " — Christian  Register. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


EUROPEAN  WAR 

WESTERN    EKONT 

March  1. — The  Germans  continue  to  re- 
treat along  the  Ancre  line,  assert  re- 
ports from  London  and  Berlin.  They 
are  fighting  rear-guard  actions  of  in- 
creasing severity,  and  the  day's  gain 
by  the  British  is  only  (300  yards  on  a 
front  of  one  and  a  half  miles. 

March  2.— Tim  British  Headquarters  in 
Prance  announces  that  the  Germans 
have  cheeked  their  retreat  along  the 
Bapaume  line  and  have  begun  counter- 
attacks on  the  advanced  English  posi- 
tions. The  Kaiser's  Army  has  already 
retired  on  a  front  of  fourteen  miles  to 
the  depth  of  from  two  to  three  miles, 
and  the  British  are  still  pushing  forward. 

March  3. — London  states  that  the  British 
troops  north  of  the  Ancre  advanced  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  a  front  of  five  miles 
despite  stubborn  German  resistance.  A 
German  counter-attack  on  outposts 
northeast  of  Gueudecourt  was  repulsed. 

March  4. — The  British  Army  has  taken 
oyer  the  French  lines  for  twenty-five 
miles  southward  on  the  Somine  front, 
and  now  holds  the  entire  sector,  states 
London.  The  replacement  has  been 
going  on  gradually  for  two  months,  and 
was  completed  to-day.  German  lines 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ancre  are  stormed 
and  first-line  trenches  for  two-thirds  of  a 
mile  are  captured. 

The  Austrians  near  Goritz  make  a  vain 
effort  to  storm  the  Italian  lines.  The 
Italian  War-Office  announces  that  the 
attacks  failed  wit  h  heavy  Austrian  loss. 

The  Germans  attack  the  French  positions 
north  of  Eix  on  the  Verdun  front,  but 
are  repulsed,  says  Paris. 

March  5. — London  announces  that  the 
British  advance  on  the  Ancre  has 
ceased,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
Germans  have  reached  the  lines  where 
they  intend  to  make  a  stand. 

The  Germans  win  some  trenches  on  the 
Verdun  front,  but  are  driven  out  by  a 
French  counter-attack  later  in  the  day. 

The  Italian  War-Office  reports  that  a 
mountain  peak,  2,700  meters  high,  in 
the  Costabella  group  has  been  captured 
from  the  Austrians. 

March  6. — The  Germans  make  a  counter- 
attack on  the  Somme  front  to  recover 
the  first-line  trenches  which  they  lost 
Sunday.  They  are  repulsed  by  shell- 
fire. 

Italians  repulse  Austrian  attacks  in  St. 
Pellegrino  Valley,  Rome  announces. 
and  capture  a  cannon  and  a  machine 
gun. 

March  7. — A  brisk  battle  in  the  air  takes 
place  over  the  Somme  front.  London 
admits  that  eleven  British  machines 
were  brought  down,  while  Berlin  claims 
fifteen.  Six  German  fliers  are  de- 
stroyed. Sir  Douglas  Haig  reports  that 
the  information  and  photographs  he 
required  were  secured,  despite  German 
resistance.  There  were  a  few  local 
raids  and  artillery-duels  in  the  Verdun 
sector. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

March  1.— During  the  night  the  Russians 
recapture  the  heights  along  the  Kim- 
polung  road  on  the  Roumanian  front, 
say  dispatches  from  London. 

March  3.— The  Germans  make  a  success- 
ful raid  on  the  Russian  trenches  in 
Volhynia,  reports  Berlin.  Two  hundred 
and  seventy -nine  prisoners  are  taken 
and  a  mile  of  trenches  won. 

March  0. — The  Russians  make  a  oighl  at- 
tack   on    trenches    near    Brzezany    in 
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Galieia,  which    is  completely  repulsed 
by  the  Germans. 

TURKISH    CAMPAIGN 

March  1.— General  Maude  notifies  London 
that  the  Turkish  troops  retreating  from 
Kut-el-Amara  have  been  completely 
shattered.  He  places  the  losses  of  the 
Turks  on  the  Tigris  at  over  20,000. 

March  3. — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
that  the  British  river-gunboats  on  the 
Tigris  passed  the  retreating  Turkish 
Army  on  February  26,  inflicted  heavy 
loss  by  shell-fire,  and  destroyed  four 
steamers  and  two  barges  filled  with 
ammunition. 

The  Russians  have  captured  Hamadan,  an 
important  Persian  city  near  the  Turk- 
ish border,  London  announces.  From 
this  position  it  is  thought  possible  for 
the  Russians  to  advance  into  Mesopota- 
mia and  assist  the  British  Bagdad 
expedition. 

March  4.— The  Russian  Army  drives  back 
the  Turks  on  a  front  of  eighty  miles, 
near  the  border  of  Mesopotamia,  ac- 
cording to  an  official  dispatch  from 
Petrograd.  The  Turkish  town  of 
Bijar  is  threatened. 

March  7. — Reports  indicate  that  a  great 
Russo-British  drive  has  begun  in  Asia. 
British  cavalry  is  only  nine  miles  from 
Ctesiphon,  where  a  British  army  was 
decisively  defeated  last  year.  The 
Russians  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicho- 
las are  advancing  in  the  rear  of  the 
Turkish  Army  at  the  rate  of  about  ten 
miles  a  day. 

GENERAL 

March  1. — The  sinking  of  six  ships,  whose 
tonnage  aggregated  8,953,  is  announced 
from  London.  Two  American  sailors 
from  the  bark  Galqorm  Castle  are 
missing,  and  are  believed  to  be  drowned. 

March  2. — A  dispatch  from  Berlin  via 
London  says  that  the  German  Admi- 
ralty announces  that  no  warning  will 
be  given  to  any  ship  found  by  sub- 
marines in  the  forbidden  area  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  period  of  grace  for 
sailing  ships  expired  March  1. 

March  3. — Vienna  dispatches  to  London 
assert  that  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria- 
Hungary  has  dismissed  Field-Marshal 
von  Hoetzendorf,  who  was  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Chief-of-Staff. 
The ,  [/-boats  sink  one  ship  of  2,769  tons. 

March  4.— Berlin  announces  that  a  34,494- 
ton  transport  was  sunk  in  tho  Medi- 
terranean on  February  24.  The  reporl 
has  not  been  confirmed  from  Paris, 
London,  or  Lloyd's. 

U-boats    torpedo     four    ships    having   a 
total  tonnage  of  36,562. 

March  5.— One  ship  of  11,483  tons  is  sunk 
by  a  submarine. 

March  6.— The  United  States  Supremo 
Court  decides  that  the  German  prize 
ship  Appam  must  be  returned  to  her 
English  owners.  The  decision  is  unan- 
imous. 

March  7. — A  report  from  Berlin  states 
that  submarines  returning  to  their  base 
between  March  1  and  March  3  reported 
the  sinking  of  204,000  tonnage  of  ships. 
London  reports  a  decided  slump  in  U- 
boat  sinkings  during  the  past  week. 
Twenty-three  British  merchant  vessels 
were  destroyed  last  week  by  submarines 
or  mines;  of  these,  14  were  over  1,600 
gross  tons  and  9  under.  Three  fishing- 
smacks  were  sunk.  The  percentage  of 
destruction  has  dropped  from  1  04  per 
Cent,  of  the  ships  entering  British  ports 
sunk  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  February, 
to  0  V)  per  cent,  sunk  in  the  week 
ending  Sunday.    The  British  Admiralty 


says  that  12  vessels  fought  off  their 
assailants,  and  6,005  ships  passed  the 
blockade  without  incident. 

FOREIGN 

Ma^cu-  1~ The  Entente  Allies  invite 
China  to  enter  the  war.  It  is  reported 
that  the  remission  of  the  Bo.xer  in- 
demnity and  a  revision  of  the  tariff  are 
offered  as  inducements. 

March  4.— Commander  R.  R.  Belknap 
representing  the  United  States,  signs 
an  agreement  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Cuban  Revolution  guaranteeing  fair 
elections  and  the  recognition  of  Major 
Fernandez,  one  of  the  revolutionary 
generals. 

The  Chinese  Cabinet  decides  that  China 
should  join  the  United  States  in  break- 
ing off  negotiations  with  Germany,  but 
President  Li  Yuan-Hung  refuses  his 
consent.  The  resignation  of  the  entire 
Chinese  Cabinet  is  expected. 

The  Belgian  Government  declares  that 
Germany  has  issued  a  new  edict 
closing  many  Belgian  factories,  thus 
increasing  considerably  the  number  of 
deported  Belgians. 

March  7.— Ex-President  Jose  Miguel 
Gomez,  leader  of  the  Cuban  rebels,  and 
his  entire  staff  are  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Collazo,  leader  of  the 
Government  forces,  cables  Havana. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  Commons 
headed  by  Mr.  John  Redmond,  present 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  immediate 
application  of  the  home-rule  statute  to 
Ireland,  says  London.  The  resolution 
forces  the  Government  to  declare  its 
Irish  policy,  namely,  that  any  part  of 
Ireland  which  wished  self-government 
might  have  it,  but  that  no  coercion 
would  be  employed  to  compel  Ulster 
to  accept  it. 

DOMESTIC 

THE    GERMAN-AMERICAN    CRISIS 

March  1. — President  Wilson  informs  the 
Senate  officially  that  the  United  States 
Government  is  in  possession  of  authen- 
tic documents  disclosing  how  Germany 
intrigued  to  ally  Japan  and  Mexico 
with  her  in  war  on  this  country. 
Ambassador  Sato  of  Japan  denies  em- 
phatically that  such  a  proposal  would 
be  entertained  by  his  Government, 
both^  because  of  Japan's  obligations  to 
the  Entente  and  her  friendship  with  the 
United  States. 

A  bill  to  empower  tho  President  to  arm 
merchant  ships,  but  not  extending  the 
authority  he  requested  to  use  "other 
instrumentalities  in  defending  American 
rights  against,  the  submarine,  menace," 
is  passed  by  the  House,  403  to  13. 

March  3. — In  an  interview  given  to  tho 
Overseas  News  Agency  on  the  Mexican- 
Japanese  plot,  Foreign  Secretary  Zim- 
mermann  admits  in  part  that  he  had 
attempted  to  ally  Mexico  and  Japan 
against,  the  United  States.  He  de- 
fends his  note  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity,  saying  that  it  is  a  defense 
measure  in  tho  event  of  war  with 
America,  and  that  the  measures  pro- 
posed are  conditional  on  American 
belligerency. 

An  official  statement  from  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  at  Tokyo  denounces  the 
German  intrigue,  and  refers  to  the 
frequent  attempts  of  Germany  "to 
sow  seeds  of  distrust  between  Japan 
and  Great  Britian  and  to  cause  the 
estrangment  of  Japan  and  the  United 
States." 

The  State  Department  claims  to  possess 
information  showing  that  Garranza 
might  be  an  ally  of  Germany  in  the 
event  of  hostilities,  and  that' German 
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If  your  brakes  grab  or  slip 

Learn  how  leading  car-makers  guard  against  it 


Your  life  depends  on  the  efficiency 
of  your  brake  lining.  Grabbing  or 
slipping  brakes  menace  your  safety. 

In  traffic,  on  hills,  in  an  emergency, 
your  brakes  must  work  promptly 
and  smoothly. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  good 
brake  lining,  22  leading  car  manu- 
facturers and  10  leading  axle  makers 
select  for  their  cars  and  axles  the 
brake  lining  that  won't  grab  or 
slip — Thermoid  Brake  Lining. 

These  cars  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining: 


Pierce- Arrow     Briscoe 


Peerless 

Ma  rmon 

Haynes 

Studebaker 

Kissel 

Dodge 

Autocar 


Auburn 


Pathfinder    Service  Truck 


Cadillac 

Cole 

Apperson 

Premier 

Chalmers 

White 


Metz 
Hudson 

Lexington- 
Howard 
Rauch &  Lang 


Lippard-Stewart  Motor  Truck 
These  axles  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining : 

Timken-  Detroit     Sheldon  Hess 

Columbia  Torbensen         Qelfor 

D  Russell 

Peru  Empire  American 

Why   experts   select   Thermoid 
Brake  Lining 

These  car  makers  and  their  en- 
gineers select  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  because  they  find,  by  scien- 
tific tests,  that  it  gives  consistently 
efficient  SERVICE.  They  find  its 
"co-efficient  of  friction"  is  ideal  for 
a  brake  lining. 

This  means  its  surface  is  so  made 
that  brakes  equipped  with  Ther- 


moid  Brake   Lining    cannot   grab 

or  slip. 

■ 

Three  tests  that  prove  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining's  worth 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  proves  itp 
superiority    in    passing    all    tv 
drastic  tests  by  which  brake  0 

efficiency  is  determined. 

Co-efficient  of  friction  test — Whether 
brakes  act  promptly  and  smoothly  depends 
on  the  surface  of  the  brake  lining — i.e.,  its 
co-efficient  of  friction.  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining's  co-efficient  of  friction  is  found  by 
test  to  be  ideal. 

Absorption  test — Tests  show  that  Ther- 
moid Brake  Lining  does  not  absorb  water, 
gasoline  or  oil.  Woven  linings  do.  This 
moisture-proof  feature  means  Thermoid  is 
efficient  in  wet  weather  or  dry. 

Durability  test — Tests  show  that  Ther- 
moid Brake  Lining  wears  longer  than  ordi- 
nary lining.  Also  it  wears  down  uniformly. 

Scientific  construction   of   Ther- 
moid Brake  Lining 

The  reason  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 
has  the  ideal  co-efficient  of  friction, 
is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  is 
durable,  lies  in  its  scientific  con- 
struction. In  its  process  of  man- 
ufacture, it  has  three  exclusive 
features : 

1.    It  has  50%  more  material  than  any 
woven  brake  lining 

This  means  longer  service — better  service. 
Thermoid  is  507o  heavier  than  any  woven 


brake  lining  on  the  arket.  That  is  why  it 
is  better  fitted  *  aid  the  responsibilities 
placed  on  : 


2.    / 


finalized 


-ing  is  an  exclusive  process  that 
f  hermoid  impervious  to  all  moisture 
.  foreign  matter,  such  as  gasoline,  oil, 
water,  dust,  etc.     No  other  brake  lining  is 
grapnalized,  or  can  be.     That  is  why  ordi- 
nary brake  lining  goes  to  pieces  rapidly. 

3.    It  is  hydraulic  compressed 

Powerful  hydraulic  presses  compress  Ther- 
moid into  a  solid  mass.  This  makes  it  far 
tougher  and  stronger  than  woven  lining.  It 
makes  the  surface  ideal  for  brake  lining; 
it  can't  grab  and  it  can't  slip.  "The  co- 
efficient of  friction"  is  just  right. 

Specify  Thermoid 

When  you  reline  your  brakes,  specify  the 
brake  lining  the  experts  specify — Ther- 
moid. Jobbers,  garages  and  dealers  will 
be  glad  to  supply  you.  It  costs  about  the 
same  as  inferior  brake  linings. 

Remember,  your  life  depends  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  your  brakes,  and  the  efficiency 
of  your  brakes  depends  on  your  brake 
lining.  Be  sure  your  brakes  are  lined  with 
Thermoid  Brake  Lining. 

Our  guarantee — 

Thermoid  will  make  good  or  WE  WILL. 


THERMOID  RUBBER  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Offices  TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
Indianapolis.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia. 
Pittsburgh,   Boston,   London,   Berlin,   Paris. 
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On  the  Sho 

Streets   o 
the  Worl 


Six-43 

43  Horsepower 
Actual  Brake  Test 

Touring  and 
Club  Roadster 

$1295 
Six- 6  6 

66  Horsepower 
Actual  Brake  Test 

Touring  and 
Club  Roadster 

$1690 

Prices  subject  to  advance 
without  notice 


w    — the  Moon  Carisconspi- 

£  cuous  for  its  downright  good 
looks.    Its  double-cowled  Delau- 

d  nay-Belleville  body  design,  usually 
associated  with  the  higher-priced 
European  models— and  its  charm- 
ing Spanish  leather  upholstery 
give  the  Moon  Car  a  Patrician 
look— surprising  in  a  car  of  its 
cost.  With  a  mechanism  which 
is  famous  in  the  field  of  automo- 
bile engineering,  the  Moon  Car 
justifies  the  judgment  and  good 
■  taste  of  exacting  buyers  who  ap- 
preciate the  niceties  of  life. 


MOON 


A  few  of  their  splendid  specifications 

Red  Seal  Continental  motor — Rayfield 
carburetor—smart  slanting  windshield 

-long  wheel  base— vacuum  feed— Delco 
starting,  lighting  and  ignition  system- 
one-man  top — motor-driven  tire  pump 

-Gemmer  steering  gear— extra  long 
springs— complete  chassis  and  body 
equipment  and  appointments. 

MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS 
U.  S.  A. 


published  A  VENDETTA  OF  THE  HILLS 

By  WILLIS    GEORGE    EMERSON 

A  superb  story  of  western  mountains  and  valleys  that  men 
and  women  like  to  read,  Sure  ,  |„,  „n,  of  the  Sx  beat 
sellers.    At  your  bookstore,  J1.35.   Or  of  best 

CHAPPLE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

A  iiKW  .cou™e.of  twenty-five  lessons  in  all  forms  of 
M agazine  W  r,t .ng,  taught  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Neal 

lormerly  of  World.'  Wrrrk.  ' 

Teaches  what  editors  want  and 
how  to  meet  their  requirements. 
0  uraes  in  Short-Story  Writing.  Ver- 
>n.  [oirrnalism,  Photoplay  Writ- 
mg.etr  ,have  helped  hundred  a  ofrvritera 
d    1  foothold   with  leading  maga- 
zines and  best  producing  companies. 
150 -Page  Catalog  Free.      Pleaae  address 
The   Home  Correspondence   School 


Prof.  Neal 


Dept.  58,  Springfield,  Mass. 


?»  AUSTRALIA 

Go  there  now!  Voyage  is  delightful  via  Honolulu  and  >„„,„„ 
.yptenihd  10,000  ton  twln-nwn  American steamers  ererj  ai  day* 
from  San  Francisco  (Mar.  i«,  Apr.  :i,  84),  Return  1st  class 
*!!«;..-,((;  3d  class.  (SS3.00:  including  shina,  Japan.  1st  Class' 
.«.">;. 1.00;  to  /  onolulu,  $«.",.00. 

H.  E.  BURNETT,  1-  Batter}  l'l.,  n.  v.,  or  Oeeanle  s.  s.  c„., 
^\   JtT\aVI«Pl    1    ,;;i 

^YUNLY  SHORT  LINE 


Pin  Up  The  Flag 

In  ererj  Home  and  Office,  on  walls  and  In  tl,<-  windows,  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

to  securely  hold  the  small  silk  Flags.    Invisible  Glass  Beads 
Tho    fin,-    needle   points  will   not  injure-  Flag, 
woodwork  or  walls.      Samples  Fron. 

MOOre   PiisIi-IMiih.      Made  in  2  sizes]  1A 

Glum  Ilea*)*.  Sir,/  Point*  '    1  UC  pkta 

Moor.  ■1'iidi.lf.w  lliniiifi-H.    4sl7«s{   tn  Canada- 
Tht  Honor  with  the  twit  '  2pki  1  torMc 

At  Stationery.  Hardware   Photo,   Dept,   St. 1  or  b]   null 

M00BE  PUBH-PIN  CO.,    Dept.  33,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


officials  are  not  only  inspiring  his  re- 
plies to  the  United  States,  but  even 
dictated  his  answer  to  one  note. 

March  4.— Continued  filibuster,  led  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  prevents  a  vote  oh 
the  Armed  Ship  Bill,  and  Congress 
adjourns  without  passing  the  measure 
President  Wilson  tells  the  country  the 
Senate  has  tied  his  hands,  and  made  de- 
fense of  American  rights  on  the  sea 
impossible.  Seventy-six  senators  sign 
a  manifesto  stating  that  they  favored 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

March  5.— The  Budget  Committee  of  the 
German  Reichstag  indorsed  Zimmer- 
mann's  attempt  to  embroil  the  United 
States  with  Japan  and  Mexico  Thev 
express  their  regrets  at  the  misfortune 
which  resulted  in  its  interception. 
H.  von  Eckhardt,  'the  German  Minister 
to  Mexico,  denies  that  he  received  the 
note  from  Foreign  Secretary  Zimmer- 
mann  ordering  him  to  endeavor  to 
embroil  the  United  States  with  Japan 
and  Mexico. 

Fritz    Kolb,    a   German   chemist,   is   ar- 
rested in  Hoboken,  charged  w'th  con- 
spiring to  dynamite  munition-factories 
I  wo  powerfid  bombs  are  found  in  his 
room. 

March  6.— Charged  with  planning  to  in- 
cite uprisings  in  India,  China,  and  the 
*ar  East  on  Germany's  behalf,  Ernst 
Sekunna,  a  German,  and  Dr.  Chandra 
Chakraberty,  a  Bengalese,  are  arrested 
by  Federal  agents  in  New  York.  It  is 
said  that  these  men  had  received  their 
instructions  from  Herr  Zimmermann, 
and  that  Germany  has  been  attempt- 
ing for  months  to  incite  rebellion  in 
I  ndia. 

Reports  from  Havana  say  that  docu- 
ments have  been  found  in  the  house  of  a 
Liberal  which  give  evidence  that  Ger- 
many instigated  the  rebellion  in  Cuba, 
and  thai,  she  attempted  to  embarrass 
the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with 
Latin-American  conn  tries. 

Austria-Hungary's  note,  outlining  the 
position  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  on  the 
unrestricted  submarine  campaign,  is 
received  by  Secretary  Lansing.  Altho 
the  note  endeavors  to  conciliate  the 
United  States,  and  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic negotiations  between  this  country 
and  Austria-Hungary,  it  is  considered 
quite  unsatisfactory.  Germany's  posi- 
tion is  indorsed  in  full. 

GENERAL 

March  1. — The  conference  report,  on  the 
Post-Office  Appropriation  Bill,  includ- 
ing the  Reed  "bone-dry"  prohibition 
amendment,  which  prohibits  the  inn 
portation  of  liquor  into  a  "dry"  State, 
is  passed  by  the  House. 
President  Wilson  signs  the  Flood  Control 
Bill  for  the  reclamation  of  lands  along 
I  lie  Mississippi  and  Sacramento  Rivers. 

March  2. — Congress  passes  the  Naval 
Bill,  appropriating  $535,000,000  for 
the   construction    of   ships    needed    to 

make  the  Navy  a  modern  and  balanced 
Heel,  $70,000,000  is  to  be  spent  on 
submarines  for   harbor  defense. 

March  3.— President  Wilson  signs  the 
Post-Office  Appropriation  Mill  contain- 
ing the  "bone-dry"  prohibition  amend- 
ment. An  attempt  by  the  House  to 
postpone  action  on  the  "bone-dry" 
rule  for  one  year  failed. 

March  4. — President  Wilson  tales  the 
oath  of  office  in  private  for  his  second 
term  as  President. 

March  5.— President  Wilson  is  inaugurated 
for  a  second  term.  In  his  inaugural 
address  he  outlines  an  American  policy 
for   international     relations,    and    calls 
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''m*  J£>s<5  B*m£fil  Car  &l  A, 


wunstca, 


_  -^ier$  of  n2iej\losf 
peamiM  Car  in  America" 

IN  ONE  corner  of  the  huge  Paige  factory  there  is 
a  room  that  looks  more  like  an  art  studio  than 
anything  else. 

Here  there  is  no  bustle  or  confusion.  The  drone 
of  machinery  comes  but  faindy  through  the 
thickly  padded  walls.  Even  the  street  clamor  i, 
muffled  and  vague. 

To  the  visitor  this  is  always  the  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  entire  Paige  plant  For  here  Paige 
cars  are  designed.  Here  you  find  the  little  group 
or  men  who  are  responsible   for  a  long  line  of 

r/?,geD~an  r   }. 1?'    suPreme   masterpiece.  'The 
Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 

In  a  broad  sense,  these  men  are  designers  for  the 
entire  automobile  industry.  For  their  creations 
are  invariably  the  happy  creations.  Their  models 
are  the  accepted  fashion  plates  for  practically 
every  quality  car  in  the  country. 

If  you  will  glance  back  over  the  past  seven  years 
in  automobile  history,  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  temperate  statement  of  fact  In  motor  car 
design.  Paige  has  led  the  way— is  still  leading 
the  way. 

"The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America"  speaks  for  itself. 


Stratford  "Six-51 
Fairfield  "Six-46 
Linwood  "Six-30 
Brooklands  "Six-5  1 
Dartmoor    "Six-30 


7-passenger  -  S1405  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
7-passenger  -  S1375  f.  0.  b.  Detroit 
5-passenger  -  Si  its  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
4-passenger  -  S1695  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
2-or3-pass.  -  S1175  I.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Complete  Line  of  Enclosed  Cars 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Build  in  1917 
and  Save  $450^ 

TT       TL  .     _•__  u^Mn„  „**.  vou  can  still  get  your  Sterling  System  home 
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N*  te  of  the  rising  building  cost,  J^S^JS^^I^SSSS 

-*ff«  rnok-bottom  Drice.    Send  for  our  new  1917  book  Of  P'^^ff  »red  a{  the  rock-bottom  Sterling 
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ipon  now  for  the  Sterling  doo*h».uv^" - 

Find  out  'about  this  Sterling  ^-^^^^^^nu^^^a.f^g 

i  V    strength construction— saves  you  m°™**;0.™l™Km\lL      But— even  we  may  be  forced 

International  VS«.  a  modern  honrcto  the  %%***£g*  ^uJlity.     Act  now  and  secure  your 

Mill  &  Timber  Co.        S  ^homeVrock-bottom  economy  prices. 

^rr"„>x  Send  for  This  Book 

X^'T^SiX     for  Home  Builders.     Mail  the  coupon  today.    Book 

Name 


,™-  A«raTgSdeto"bluiding-:    Enclose   ioc  to 
V  V,;ry^0flsragePand8wraApp1nRS  Send  the  coupon  today. 

V     International  Mill  &  Timber  Co 


attention  to  the  present  crisis,  saying 

that  the  United  States  may  be  forced 

into  war. 
Col.    Walter    Katte,    the    engineer    who 

built  the  West  Shore  Railroad  and  the 

New  York  elevated,  dies  at  the  age  ot 

eighty-six. 
Albert  B.  Wenzell,  a  popular  illustrator, 

of  Englewood,  N.  J.,  dies  of  pneumonia, 

at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 

March  6.— Regular  Army  officers  receive  a 
telegram  ordering  them  to  choose  sixty 
men  from  each  regiment  for  commis- 
sions in  a  temporary  military  force  soon 
to  be  organized.     Army  men  say  that 
this  measure  provides   officers  tor   an 
army  of  500,000. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  workmen's 
compensation  laws  of  New  York  and 
Washington   and  the  workmen  s  com- 
pensation law  of  Iowa,  voluntary  upon 
employers,  is  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court. 
A  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Pennsylvania 
indicts  the  "Coal  Trust"  for  violation 
of    the    Sherman    Law    by    arbitrarily 
fixing   prices.      It   is   alleged  that   the 
conspiracy   to   fix   prices   has  been  in 
existence  for  three  years,  and  that  the 
Price  of  coal  at   the  mines  has  been 
Soubled  in  that  time     One  hundred  and 
eight    companies    and    sixty-four   men 
are  included  in  the  indictment. 

March  7  —A  large  number  of  American 
ship-builders  inter  into  an  agreement 
wTh  Secretary  Daniels  to ^  accept  new 
naval  contracts  at  a  flat  rate  ot  10  per 
cent  net  profit,  and  pledge  their 
entire  cooperation  in  rushing  through 
the  naval  construction  program. 
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Like  a  Library.-Mns.  Newlywed— "  I 
must  go  down  to  the  bank  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Newlywed—"  What  for? 

Mrs  Newlywed-"  The  man  made  a 
mistake  when  I  was  in  there  th>S« 
He  gave  me  back  the  same  book  that  1 
gave  him,  and  I  intended  to  exchange  it 
for  somebody  else's."— Puck. 
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PERSONAL 

CASH— For  any  discarded  jewelry '.for  any 
watches  or  diamonds;  for  any  discarded false 
Teeth  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
eold  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
t  T-  ...IjI-kmiIi  with  or  without  gold, 
any dental  h  hngs  Peers'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
o?  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large.or 
too sma™  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  eo™ds  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
Qay5  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN®  AGENTS 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


Patent  Your  Ideas.-$9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain Inventions.  Books,  How  to  Obtain  a 
Paient  "  and  'What  to  Invent,  sent  tree. 
W  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to.pat- 
enubility*  Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  paten. s  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  i  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  Evi- 
dence of  Conception,1'  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED.— A  reliable  sales-nan  for  assist- 
ant manager  of  an  establishel  book  busi- 
rfJL^n  China.  An  unusual  opportunity 
for  a  young  unmarried  man.  Must  be 
amifiary  wifh  educational  lines  and  ,g 
enough  to  approach  college  president  .1  rav- 
ehng  expenses  to  China  paid.  Highest 
referencefreauired.  The  Lawyers  Co-op. 
Publishing  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
WeekT^Accident  Benefit.  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250  000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  1  ,nneces- 
aary.  Guaranteed  steady  income  frorn  re- 
newals. Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  M.  J. 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 

Books  and  advice  FREE  ,Rate!t;el5°nd" 
able  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PVTENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
fhrough  D  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  o i  307 
Sd  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D   Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,Washington,  D.  C. 

TriFiS   WANTED.—  Manufacturers   are 

wanted  sent  tree,      i    neip  y  Owen,   45 

invention.      Advice   free.      R.    B.   uwen,   w 
Owen  Bldg  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  L.. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTVNITIES 

RUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
^escape  salaried  drudgery  fo. •We .Learn 

56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.    It  may 
be  valuable.      Write  me.     No  attorney  s  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.     Estab    188-i.       in 
ventor's  Guide"  FREE.  Franklin  H.  Hough. 
502  Loan  &  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
All  departments,  direct  calls  ^'Term- 
Three  Agencies,  one  enrollment.    26th  year 

IhI^DaT  SSKifife  ^AGENCIES. 
Greenwood,  a.  (-. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


-MODERN"  DUPLICATOR- A' 

-       $1   up.     50  to  75  copies 

fro£  cil.    «y^riter     No  glue  or 

gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days    I  rial. 

Vou:  ,  ,  ree.      J.  G.  Durkin 

,iirgh,  Pa. 


STAMPS 


ST  AMPs—soo  foreign  incl.  Mexico  War, Sal- 
vador omdaL  China,  etc.  toe.  *J[fe£uY 
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Literary  Digest  Readers 
Please  Note 

Many  of  our  friends  have  complained  of  difficulty  in  securing 
JoJE  of  The  Literary  Digest  from  news-dealers. 

Our  friends  will  confer  a  great  J^^^lSl*! 
news-dealers  who   say  they -can  not  gcL  «£ffig»  ^hich  wU1 
to  the  circulation  department  of  Ihr  Literary^  z     , 
see  that  the  news-dealers  are  supplied  direct  and  prompt  y 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Why  the  Allies*  "Great  Drive"  Was  Delayed 

I       O  O  "t~       Nil  *-v-*  *-w^.  «.-      ■*.!___  __1  1  TTT  l      *  __ 


Last  Summer  the  whole  World  was  asking: 
"When  will  the  Great  Drive  of  the  Allies  get 
started?"  Field  Officers  and  public  were 
equally  uncertain.  The  troops  were  ready. 
Transportation  systems,  food,  ambulances— 
everything  was  there,  except  Guns  and  Shells. 


Shells  were  needed  by  the  million;  orders 
were  placed  everywhere,  but  production  had 
hardly  begun.  Why?  Because  nothing  can 
be  made  rapidly  and  accurately  in  large  quan- 
tity without  Gages.  Before  manufacturers 
could  start  their  lathes  they  must  have  Gages, 
which  require  time  and  skill  to  make 

The  Men  Who  Made  the  Gages  Knew  Why  the  Drive  Was  Delayed 

e   War  has  made  momeni-nnc        *  m„^  „u„_i...   ■  .  J 


The  War  has  made  momentous 
changes  in  manufacturing  processes. 
I  he  nations  learned  during  awful 
sacrifice  that  to  make  shells,  Gages 
are  an  absolute  necessity.  Let 
American  manufacturers  apply  that 
lesson. 

For  sixty  years  America  led  the 
world  in  economical  production  of 
machinery.  But  they  fell  down  on 
the  first  War  orders  because  their 
standards  of  accuracy  were  too  low. 
isoon  they  realized  that  Limit  Gages 


were  absolutely  necessary  for  rapid 
and  accurate  work.  Gages  will 
measure  profits  in  the  severe  com- 
petition certain  to  follow  the  War. 

The  illustrations  above  show  a 
thread  limit  gage  in  use— gaging 
a  screw.  If  the  screw  is  too  small 
it  will  pass  both  sets  of  points,  as 
shown  at  the  left.  A  screw  too 
large  will  fail  to  pass  either  set  of 
points  (center).  If  just  right,  it  will 
pass  the  upper  set  and  hang  on  the 
lower  the  "touch"  being  governed 
entirely  by  the  weight  of  the  screw. 

The  two  sets  of  points  are  fixed 
at  a  certain  variation  above  and 
below  the  required  diameter,  and 
sealed.  This  variation  depends 
on  the  work;  the  parts  of  a  road 
scraper  are  not  nearly  so  close 
to  standard  as  those  of  an  auto- 
mobile, yet  even  the  scraper 
must  have  some  limits  as  to  the 
size  of  its  parts,  in  order  that 
they  may  go  together  at  all. 

Whatever  the  product,  Limit 
Gages  are  a  prerequisite  to  accu- 
rate,   economical    production   in 


quantity.  Absolute  accuracy  is  un- 
attainable and  unnecessary;  a  Limit 
Gage  is  made  to  check  dimensions 
within  the  variation  decided  upon 
as  permissible,  and  with  it  an  inex- 
perienced workman  can  gage -thou- 
sands of  parts  in  a  day. 

The  parts  that  pass  this  inspec- 
tion   will   be  interchangeable,   and 
will  positively  fit  into  the  complete 
machine.     Assembly  is  made  easy 
and  rapid.   Since  parts  can  be  gaged 
so  easily  and  cheaply,  more  frequent 
inspection  is  practicable,  errors  are 
quickly  discovered   and   corrected, 
rejections  are  minimized.     The  re- 
sult is  a  higher  quality  product  at 
a  lower  cost. 

For  further  information,  write  for  Gen- 
eral Catalog  37,  or  the  Bulletin,  "How  to 
Measure  Screw  Threads." 

Oreenfieldlfap  ^OieOorporation 
©agesTaps-0>ies 

Threading  Machines,  Reamers,  etc. 

Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
U.  S.  A. 
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This  is  all  you  have  to  do 


There  is  no  razor  like  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  and  no 
offer  like  this  offer  to  you. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


The  Razor 

The  AutoStrop  Razor  has  advantages  which 
will  be  instantly  appreciated  by  every  razor 
user. 

Instead  of  a  blade  that  grows  duller  with 
every  shave,  the  AutoStrop  Razor  blade 
grows  sharper.  Instead  of  continuous 
blade  buying,  the  AutoStrop  Razor  effects 
a  wonderful  blade  saving. 

Instead  of  the  trouble  of 
taking  apart  after  using,  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  is  cleaned 
and  dried  without  removing 
a  single  part— not  even  the 
blade. 

Yet  it  is  as  safe,  as  simple 
and  as  durable  as  any  razor 
made. 


The  Offer 


Any  man  would  gladly  buy  a  safety  razor 
with  these  practical,  desirable  advantages. 
Are  they  real?  Do  they  exist  in  the 
AutoStrop  Razor?  We  know  they  do, 
but  we  prefer  to  let  you  prove  them  to 
your  own  satisfaction.  Go  to  any  razor 
dealer  and  borrow  an  AutoStrop  Razor. 
He  will  require  no  payment 
whatever.  Take  the  razor 
home  and  use  it  for  thirty 
days.  If  you  like  the  razor, 
keep  it  and  pay  the  dealer 
its  price,  $5.00.  Otherwise 
return  it. 

If  your  dealer  cannot 
accommodate  you,  write 
direct  to  us. 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

This  offer  is  also  good  in  Canada.     83  Duke  Street,  Toronto 
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TOPICS   ^  OF-THE  -  DAY 


THE  RUSSIAN   REVOLUTION 


THE  CRUCIBLE  OF  WAR  has  produced  the  Russian 
revolution,  which,  the  New  York  Globe  says,  means  "the 
overthrow  of  Germanism  in  Russia,"  and  "destroys  the 
last  chance  of  a  German  victory,"  while  The  Evening  Sun  expects 
to  see  Russian  "generals  and  battalions  go  forward  with  new 
energy."  Expert  writers  on  Rus- 
sian affairs  are  pointing  out  that 
when  a  nation  is  ruled,  as  Russia 
was,  by  a  semialien  bureaucracy, 
amazingly  inefficient  and  corrupt, 
it  can  not  face  an  enemy  upon  its 
own  soil  with  much  prospect  of 
Buccess,  but  when  its  bureaucracy 
was  working,  almost  openly,  to 
assist  the  enemy,  an  explosion 
was  bound  to  occur,  and  from 
March  9  to  March  15,  the  Rus- 
sian people,  headed  by  Michael 
Rodzianko,  President  of  the 
Duma,  set  about  cleaning  house 
with  quiet  but  successful  thor- 
oughness. The  New  York  Sun 
describes  the  revolution  as  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  risings 
in  history,"  and  proceeds: 

"Beginning  with  minor  food- 
riots  and  labor  strikes,  the  cry 
for  food  reached  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers,  and  one  by  one 
regiments  rebelled  until  finally 
those  troops  which  had  for  a 
time  stood  loyal  to  the  Govern- 
ment gathered  up  their  arms 
and  marched  into  the  ranks  of 
the  revolutionists." 


THE  MAN  THAT  LED  THE   REVOLT. 

Michael  Rodzianko,  President  of  the  Duma,  and  head  of  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Russia. 


While  Russia  has,  for  months  past,  been  seething,  the  boiling- 
point  came  with  unexpected  swiftness,  the  New  York  World 
tells  us: 

"The  change  came  with  startling  and  dramatic  rapidity. 
As  the  situation  is  described  from  London  and  Berlin,  the 
Duma  refused  to  obey  the  Imperial  rescript  to  dissolve,  and 
voted  to  continue  its  meetings.  An  Executive  Committee  was 
appointed,  headed  by  the  president  of  the  Duma,  which,  after 
arresting  the  Ministers,  declared  itself  a  Provisional  Government 


and  announced  its  intention  of  creating  a  new  Government. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Army  it  was  soon  in  control." 

One  curious  feature  of  the  situation  was  that,  unlike  most 
revolutions,  the  people  rose  not  against  their  sovereign,  but 
against  his  ministers.    The  Czar,  however,  like  the  weak  but 

amiable  man  he  is,  took  matters 
into  his  own  hands  and  sough- 
his  personal  peace  by  abdicating. 
The  effect  of  the  revolution 
on  Germany,  American  obser- 
vers predict,  will  be  twofold — it 
will  darken  her  military  outlook, 
and  give  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  latent  liberal  forces 
within  her  Empire.  Its  effect 
on  the  war,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  "is  almost  equivalent  to 
bringing  a  new  nation  into  the 
camp  of  the  Allies."  And  of  its 
meaning  to  German  democracy 
the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes: 

"Germany  has  been  taught  to 
believe  that  the  European  War 
was  inaugurated  by  Russia  for 
aggressive  purposes.  Germany's 
democratic  leaders  repeatedly 
pointed  to  Czarism  as  the  evil 
spirit  dominating  the  Entente. 
The  object  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  over- 
throw of  the  Russian  autocratic 
menace.  Therefore,  the  Russian 
revolution  may  profoundly  move 
German     democracy.       This     is 

probably  its  greatest  disillusionment  since  the  war  began." 
Perhaps  the  clearest  picture  of  the  conditions  that  produced 

the  revolution  is  that  given  by  the   London  Daily  Chronicle, 

which  says: 

"From  a  very  early  period  the  German-born  Czarina  and  the 
clique  of  pro-German  reactionaries  whom  her  influence  made 
powerful  with  the  Czar  were  bent  on  ending  the  war  prematurely 
in  the  interests  of  reaction.  The  Ministers  set  up  under  these 
auspices  have  for  over  two  years  acted  in  defiance  of  public 
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opinion.  Their  policy  was  not  obscure;  they  hampered  the 
Army  in  respect  of  munitions,  disorganized  the  country  in 
respect  of  its  distributive1  services,  brought  about  artificial 
famine  in  a  land  which  is  one  of  the  world's  chief  food-producers, 
.and  themselves,  through  police  agents,  tried  to  stir  up  abortive 
revolts  in  order  that  they  might  plead  military  failure  and 
internal  revolution  as  a  reason  for  withdrawing  from  the  war. 

"The  people  foiled  them  for  long  by  magnificent  and  much- 
enduring  patriotism.  When  the  Government  left  the  Army 
without  munitions,  the  local  authorities — the  zemstvos  and 
unions  of  towns — stept  in  and  organized  their  supply.  When 
police  agents  tried  to  bring  about  riots  and  strikes,  the  workmen's 


ary  element  in  the  Russian  Government. 


Isaac  Don  Lev 


EMPEROR   FOR   A   DAY. 

Grand-Duke  Michael  Alexandrovitch,  the  brother  of  Czar  Nicholas, 
was  Regent  for  the  twelve-year-old  Alexis  for  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  on  March  16.  Then  he  abdicated,  as  Nicholas  had  done  the  day 
before. 


own  leaders  prevented  their  breaking  out.  When  secret  negotia- 
tions were  opened  up  with  Germany,  the  Duma  blasted  .them 
by  public  exposure  on  the  popular  side. 

"The  Duma's  demand  for  sympathetic  and  really  national 
government  was  enforced,  first  by  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
normally  the  stronghold  of  high  officialdom,  and  then  by  the 
Congress  of  Nobles,  which  represents  the  landed  aristocracy. 

"With  the  nobility,  much  of  the  bureaucracy,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Duma,  the  professional  classes,  and  the  working 
classes  all  ranged  against  them,  the  'dark  forces'  held  obsti- 
nately on  their  way.  The  murder  of  the  Czarina's  favorite,  the 
infamous  Rasputin,  only  intensified  the  reaction,  tho  its  story 
and  sequel  showed  significantly  how  far  many  members  of  the 
Imperial  family  were  from  supporting  the  reigning  head  and  his 
consort  in  the  policy  which  was  jeopardizing  the  dynasty.  But 
the  Czar's  blindness  was  incurable.  In  a  kind  of  panic  he  got 
rid  of  every  remaining  progressive  Minister;  a  nonentity  of  no 
importance  from  the  Czar's  personal  circle  was  made  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  real  power  fell  to  Protopopoff,  the  strong  man 
of  the  camarilla,  who  was  to  see  their  design  through." 

Behind  the  "dark  forces,"  and  directing  them,  stood  the 
sinister  figure  of  A.  D.  Protopopoff,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
His  appointment  was  hailed  by  the  Liberal  press  as  a  triumph 
for  the  progressive  element,  and  the  Petrograd  Novoye  Vremya 
wrote  at  the  time :  ' '  The  peculiarity  of  the  appointment  is  that 
the  new  choice  belongs  entirely  to  the  social  workers  and  not 
Ahp  v  "'Tacy."     Once  in  power,  Protopopoff  immediately 

~>e  the  leader  of  the  most  persistently  reaction- 


well-known  authority  on  Russian  politics,  writing  in  the^ew' 
York  Tribune,  tells  us  that  the  now  murdered  Minister  of  the 
Interior  worked  with  all  his  might  to  further  the  pro-German 
element,  and  he  continues: 

"Protopopoff  inaugurated  a  series  of  repressive  measures  that 
were  calculated  to  paralyze  Russia's  fighting  capacity  in  a  brief 
time.  The  big  social  organizations  cooperating  with  the  War 
Ministry  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  put  by  him  under 
police  regulation.  The  Army  and  the  Duma  made  every  effort 
to  oust  Protopopoff.  But  he  was  invincible.  He  defied  all 
Russia.  He  became  a  menace  that  had  to  be  removed  at  all 
costs. 

"Protopopoff  thus  precipitated  the  revolution.  He  and 
Stunner  are  reported  killed.  That  ends  the  career  of  the  'dark 
forcesi  in  Russia.  All  that  is  efficient  and  intelligent  in  that 
country  will  now  come  to  the  front.  A  new  leaf  has  been  turned 
in  the  history  of  the  great  Slavic  nation. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  henceforth  Russia  will  be  ruled 
in  the  manner  of  Great  Britain.  The  fact  that  Michael  Rod- 
zianko,  the  President  of  the  Duma,  is  the  head  of  the  Executive 
Committee  responsible  for  the  revolution,  means  that  Russia  is 
to  have  a  fully  constitutional  form  of  government  with  a  Ministry 
responsible  to  the  Duma." 

The  advent  of  Russia  among  the  democratic  nations  is  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  Russian  press  in  America.  The  New  York 
Russkoye  Slovo  expresses  its  satisfaction  that  "the  great  move- 
ment which  has  been  so  long  in  preparation  is  at  last  under  way,'' 
while  the  Socialist  organ,  the  New  York  Novy  Mir,  is  so  enthusi- 
astic that  it  almost  sees  the  millennium  at  hand.     It  says: 

"The  Russian  people  are  opposed  to  war  and  to  militarism, 
but  they  believe  that  their  own  success  as  revolutionists  will 
mean  revolution  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  peoples.  Then 
they  hope  and  believe  there  will  come  a  consolidation  of  all  the 
revolutionary  peoples,  Russian  and  Germanic,  a  combination 
that  by  its  very  force  and  weight  will  compel  the  militarists 
of  Europe's  warring  nations  to  cease  their  strife.  And  so  out 
of  revolution  will  come  the  great  peace." 

Mr.  Herman  Bernstein,  editor  of  The  American  Hebrew,  who 
knows  Russia,  makes  the  following  illuminating  comment  on 
that  country's  awakening: 

"Until  now  there  were  two  Russias,  two  entirely  different 
Russias,  with  different  hopes,  aspirations,  achievements,  and 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  world.  There  was  the  Russia 
that  made  treaties  with  other  nations,  that  sent  diplomats 
abroad  and  received  diplomats  at  home,  that  employed  the 
Army  to  crush  the  people,  that  built  prisons  instead  of  schools, 
that  banished  the  best  sons  and  daughters  of  Russia  to  Siberia, 
and  that  incited,  organized,  and  participated  in  massacres  of 
Jews  and  other  opprest  nationalities  within  the  Russian  Empire. 

"That  Russia  has  now  been  overturned  by  the  other  Russia, 
which  gave  to  the  world  Tolstoy,  Turgenef,  Metchnikoff, 
Antokolski,  Rubinstein,  Tchaikovsky,  Solovyov,  and  countless 
other  great  Liberals,  such  as  Milyukov,  Petrunkevitch,  Vinaver, 
Roditzchev,  which  produced  martyrs,  which  wanted  schools 
instead  of  prisons,  which  fought  for  liberty,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  development  .and  independence,  which  sent  real  am- 
bassadors to  the  other  nations  through  the  literature,  the  art, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  created  within  the  Russian  people.  .  .  . 

"The  Liberals  saved  the  Russian  Government  from  a  revolu- 
tion earlier  in  the  war,  in  the  hope  that  a  united  Russia  would  be 
victorious,  and  that  reforms  would  then  be  introduced  leading 
to  emancipation.  The  Liberals  and  the  Revolutionists  saved  the 
Government  from  a  general  strike  which  was  threatened  as  a 
protest  against  the  incompetence  and  corruption  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  a  year  ago. 

"The  reactionary  Russian  Government  was  so  short-sighted 
that  it  failed  to  appreciate  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  real 
patriots  of  Russia.  Instead  of  turning  toward  the  road  of 
reform,  the  Russian  Government  resolved  to  throttle  the  will 
of  the  people  in  the  Duma,  to  crush  the  Liberal  tendencies  which 
swept  the  Russian  Empire,  and  extreme  measures  were  met  by 
extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  people 

"Freedom  for  the  Russian  people  must  lead  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Jews.  The  Jewish  question  is  intimately  inter- 
woven with  all  phases  of  the  political,  social,  and  industrial 
life  of  the  Russian  people,  and  without  the  emancipation  of  the 
Jews  the  rejunevation  of  Russia  is  inconceivable." 
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NATION-WIDE   APPROVAL   OF  ARMING   OUR   SHIPS 


WITHOUT  BLINKING  THE  CONSEQUENCES,  the 
press  of  the  country  with  virtually  one  voice  approve 
the  President's  decision  "to  place  upon  all  American 
merchant   vessels  sailing  tltrough   the   barred  areas  an  armed 
guard  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  and  the  lives  of  the 
persons   on   board."     Altho,   as   the   Boston   Journal  remarks, 
"the  outcome  commonly  expected  is  war,"  newspapers  in  all 
sections  agree  with  the  Galveston  News  that   the   step  from 
neutrality  to  armed  neutrality  was  inevitable  and  unavoidable, 
and  that  the  alternative  course  would  have  been  "intolerable" 
to  a  self-respecting  people.     The  President  "could  do  no  less, 
and  the  nation  would  tolerate  no  less,"   declares  the  Dulutli 
Herald.     "He  has  taken  the  right  course,  and  the  dangerous.-' 
says  the  Detroit  Journal,  which  adds:     "We  must  accept  that— 
and  be  ready  to  go  through  with  it  to  the  end."     His  decision 
to  put  guns  and  gunners  on  our  merchant  ships,  remarks  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  "will  be  indorsed  by  every  American  citizen 
who  believes  that  his  country  should  be  defended  against  lawless 
aggression,"   and   the  Nashville    Tennessean  believes   that   "at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  country  will  applaud  him." 
The  country  speaks  with  one  voice  in  support  of  the  President's 
course,    notes   the   Boston    Transcript,    but   it    speaks   without 
hysteria  or  excitement:     "One  voice — yes;  but  a  voice  of  calm 
determination,  of  completest  resolution  to  do  whatever  has  to 
be  done."     All  in  all,  remarks  the  Louisville  Times— 

"The  situation  looks  clearer  than  for  some  time  past.  The 
people,  as  shown,  are  loyal  to  the  core,  the  Senate  is  in  a  position 
to  attend  to  business,  and  the  House  promises  to  let  patriotism 
actuate  its  movements.  Despite  the  fact  that  pusillanimity 
and  demagogy  still  squeak  and  gibber  in  some  corners,  our 
Nation  is  united,  our  press  patriotic,  and  our  preparations  are 
said  to  be  progressing  with  satisfaction  to  those  officials  charged 
with  the  public  defense." 

Among  the  many  hundreds  of  papers  of  all  sections  which 
soberly  and  unqualifiedly  indorse  the  Administration's  decision, 


NOTHING  IS  SACKED. 

— Cesarc  hi  the  New  York  Evening  Pes!. 

we  may  mention  the  Chattanooga  Times,  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Mail,  El  Paso  Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  St.  Joseph 
News-Press,  Oshkosh  Northwestern,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Herald,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  Columbus  Citizen.  Cleveland 
Plain   Dealer.   Toledo   Blade,    Harrisburg   Patriot,   New   Haven 


Register,  Newark  Star-Eagle,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Springfield 
Union,   Brooklyn   Citizen,   and   the   New    York    Times,    H  ■ 
Tribune,  Globe,  and  Evening  Sun. 

"It  is  an  entirely  new  thing  that  President  Wilson  ha.-,  done 
to  meet  the  German  submarine  menace,"  according  to  Stevenson 


COME   ON,  STICK,! 
VOUR    HEAD  OUT  !  / 

i  "  •* 
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ARMED  PEACE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribw.c. 

H.  Evans,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  goes  on  to  explain: 

"There  is  no  precedent  in  international  law  for  armed  guards 
on  merchant  ships.  Members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  are 
frankly  amazed  at  the  announced  course  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  practically  at  one,  however,  in  the  belief  that  the 
American  plan  wall  be  effective. 

"Diplomats  from  whom  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  an 
opinion  are  convinced  that  the  declaration  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  use  an  armed  guard  on  merchant  ships 
means  in  effect  armed  conflict  with  Germany.  Most  of  them 
incline  to  the  view  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  Germany 
ueed  formally  declare  war.  Germany,  in  the  view  of  those  who 
have  been  close  to  Teutonic  circles  here,  will  do  SO  as  soon  as  a 
submariue  is  sunk  by  an  American  gun." 

The  placing  of  a  Government  "armed  guard"  on  privately 
owned  merchant  ships  is  "without  precedent  in  history." 
writes  David  LawTence  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but 
"since  it  is  derived  from  the  righl  of  every  nation  to  enforce 
its  understanding  of  international  law.  the  hope  is  that  other 
neutral  Governments  will  adopt  a  similar  policy."     He  adds: 

"The  State  Department,  it  developed  to-day,  intentionally 
omitted  the  word  'cargo'  from  its  statement.  The  armed  guard 
is  solely  'for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  and  the  lives  of  persons 
on  board'  American  ships.  Objections  raised  by  Senator  Stone 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States '"in  arming  ships 
would  be  protecting  munitions  and  War-supplies,  have  been  met 
by  the  announced  purpose  of  the  Government  to  see  that  visit 
and  search  are  exercised.  If  the  German  submarine's  by  their 
approach  indicate  a  purpose  to  disregard  visit  and  search,  they 
will  be  fired  upon.  Should  they  act  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law.  halting  the  American  vessels  and  examining  cargo, 
no  resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  destruction  of  contraband 
cargoes.  But  protection  will  be  given  to  the  vessel  itself  and 
persons  on  board." 

With    the   order    to   arm    our  merchant  ship-    the    President 
issued  a  summons  to  Congress  to  meet  in  extra  session  on  April 
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16.  This  convening  of  Congress,  which  alone  has  the  power 
to  declare  war,  is,  "in  a  sense,  a  final  warning  to  Germany," 
notes  the  New  York  Commercial.  The  significance  of  this 
warning  is  increased,  the  same  paper  points  out,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  Department  has  appealed  to  the  press  to  refrain  from 
publishing  any  information 
about  the  armament  of  ships, 
and  to  the  cable  companies  to 
suppress  all  information  about 
transatlantic  sailings.  "An 
extra  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth 
Congress  was  indispensable," 
thinks  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"not  only  that  American  sea 
rights  should  be  properly- 
maintained,  but,  primarily, 
that  the  work  of  securing  the 
nation  against  attack  should 
be  completed." 

The  people  and  the  press 
agree  with  the  President,  who, 
In  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress, declares  that:  "There 
is  no  turning  back."  The, 
Chicago  Herald  speaks  for  a 
multitude  when  it  says: 

"Every  step  that  has  been 
taken  has  been  taken  because 
national  dignity  and  rights 
made  it  inevitable.  Every 
step  that  has  been  officially 
suggested  has  represented  the 
alternative  to  abject  surren- 
der of  national  rights.  Nei- 
ther turning  back  nor  stand- 
ing still!  Firm  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  we  must  go  forward 
in  courage  and  patience  to 
the  end — which  is  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  better  time." 

"If  the  war-clouds  blow  over  now  without  a  storm  it  will 
be  wonderful  indeed,"  thinks  the  Cleveland  Leader,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  says  it  would  be  folly  not  to  recognize  that  the 
present  situation  "requires  Germany  either  to  back  down  or 
give  battle."  Vs  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  reminds  us,  the 
issue  rests  with  Germany,  as  it  always  has.  "Any  one  who  now 
declared  that  President  Wilson  by  arming  our  merchant  ships 
has  in  effect  declared  war  is  simply  befogging  the  issue,"  declares 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

By  arming  her  merchantmen,  the  United  states  is  merely 

ing  as  an  individual  would,  who,  being  notified  that  an  out- 
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PREPAKED  TO  MINE  OUR  COASTS. 
United  States  mine-layers  at  work  near  Boston  Harbor 


law  had  denied  him  the  use  of  the  highways  and  was  lying  in 
wait  to  destroy  him,  decides  to  carry  a  gun  for  self-protection. 

"The  United  States  proposes  to  go  about  its  legitimate  business, 
using  the  ocean  highways  as  it  is  privileged  to  use  them  under 
international  law.  Because  the  outlaw  of  the  seas  has  threat- 
ened to  take  the  fives  of  American  citizens  and  destroy  their 

property  without  the  possi- 
bility of  redress,  America  will 
carry  a  gun.  It  is  a  purely 
defensive  measure. 

"Americans  do  not  want 
war.  They  still  hope,  in  spite 
of  every  indication  to  the  con- 
trary, that  Germany  will  not 
force  them  to  the  final  step. 
All  Americans  ask  is  to.be  let 
alone.  Everything  they  ask, 
and  more,  is  conceded  by  in- 
ternational law  and  not  de- 
nied except  at  Berlin. 

"Still  loving  peace,  we  will 
fight  if  the  issue  be  forced 
upon  us." 

Count  von  Bernstorff,  on 
his  way  to  Germany,  is  quot- 
ed by  the  Copenhagen  cor- 
respondent of  the  Berlin  Tage- 
blatl  as  saying  that  the  issue 
of  peace  or  war  with  America 
rests  with  the  German  {/-boats: 

"If  we  sink  an  American 
ship  we  get  war.  If  not,  I 
suppose  we  can  avoid  it." 

Almost  while  ho  was  speak- 
ing the  United  States  freight- 
er Algonquin,  with  a  cargo  of 
foodstuffs  for  England,  was 
sunk  without  warning,  sixty- 
five  miles  off  the  Cornish  coast, 
by  the  German  submarine 
U-39.  The  Government  officials  at  Washington  expect  war, 
reports  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun,  ''unless  Germany  should  suddenly  adopt  an  unforeseen 
course  and  abandon  her  submarine  campaign."  War  may 
be  nearer,  says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  "  but  public  confidence, 
which  was  greatly  shaken  by  recent  events,  is  restoi-ed." 
"There  is  one  way  for  Germany  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  that  is  to  stop  making  war  on  the  United 
States,"  says  the  New  York  World.  If  there  is  unfavorable 
comment  from  American  papers  which  we  have  not  seen  on  the 
arming  of  merchant  ships  it  is  virtually  drowned  in  the  chorus 
of  approval, 
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MR.  STONE  HEARS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY 

GRANT   HAD   HIS   SUMNER,   Wilson  has  his   Stone, 
and  there  is  a  country-wide  demand  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  to-day  profit  by  the  example  of  the  Republicans 
of  a  generation  ago,  who  ousted  the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  who  would  not  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  his  President.     This  demand  is  joined  by  people  in 
Senator  Stone's  own  State  and  has  been  led  by  the  head  of  the 
national  organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  the  Demo- 
cratic   caucus    has    not    heeded, 
perhaps   believing  with   Senator 
James   Hamilton   Lewis   that   it 
would  be  "unethical."     The  re- 
tention of  the  Missouri  Senator 
as  head  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  roundly  denounced 
by     Democratic     editors     as     a 
"scandal"    and    "an    offense    to 
the  country,"  and  his  voluntary 
resignation,    or    later    dismissal 
by    the    Senate,    is    now    called 
for.    The  Philadelphia  Record,  for 
example,  declares  that  if  "  'Gum- 
shoe Bill'  holds  on  to  his  chair- 
manship after  the  recent  demon- 
stration   of    public    disapproval 
he  will  show  himself  what  he  is 
generally     believed     to     be,     a 
decidedly     thick-skinned     poli- 
tician    of     third-rate     ability." 
The   Washington   Herald    (Ind.) 
remembers    that    Mr.    Stone    is 
an  old  man,  and  remarks:    "His 
monumental  blunder  will  be  for- 
gotten   in    the    future    by    an 
indulgent  public  and  an  indul- 
gent nation,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  makes  him  look  a  pitiable 
and  solitary  figure  who  requires 


St.  Louis  Republic.  He  tells  how  he  went  to  the  President 
before  the  latter  addrest  Congress,  and  told  him  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  would  bring  on  war.  When  the  measure 
asked  by  the  President  was  before  Senator  Stone's  Commit! <■<■. 
he  tried  in  vain  to  amend  it  so  that  ships  carrying  munitions 
would  not  be  protected.  He  then  had  the  bill  brought  promptly 
before  the  Senate,  frankly  announcing  his  opposition  and  turn- 
ing its  management  on  the  floor  over  to  Senator  Hitchcock. 
In  course  of  time  Senator  Stone  took  the  floor,  and  for  four 
hours  "discust  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  and  also  discust  it 

as  a  matter  of  public  policy." 
After  this  there  were  nineteen  or 
twenty  hours  left  for  debate,  in 
the  course  of  which  Senator 
Stone  stated  his  willingness  to 
have  the  bill  voted  on.  As  he 
puts  it: 
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to  be  'set  straight.'"     But  such 

gentleness  is  rare  in  newspaper  expressions.  Stone,  says  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  (Dem.),  "has  surpassed  the  annals 
of  fat-headedness  and  peanut  politics."  The  Atlanta  Journal 
(Dem.)  observes  that  "the  Kaiser  has  no  cause  to  regret  the 
dismissal  of  von  Bernstorff  from  Washington  as  long  as  William 
J.  Stone  is  there."  In  Senator  Stone's  own  State  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch  (Ind.)  quotes  from  German  papers  which  speak 
of  Mr.  Stone  as  a  " stanch  friend "  who,  "fortunately  for  Ger- 
many," is  at  the  head  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, and  proceeds  to  denounce  him  in  these  emphatic  words: 

"Senator  Stone's  conduct  in  the  armed  neutrality  crisis  was 
merely  the  climax  of  a  wabbling,  contemptible  course  which 
showed  him  to  be  wholly  unreliable  and  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Administration  and  sound  Americanism.  He  was  pro- 
German  on  the  Lusitania  case  and  on  the  resolution  to  warn 
Americans  to  keep  off  belligerent  ships.  He  has  always  been 
dickering  with  and  coddling  the  pro-German  traitors.  He  has 
never  stood  squarely  for  American  honor  and  American  rights 
In  his  last  act  he  betrayed  America  to  Germany.  But  Stone 
has  never  stood  squarely  for  anything.  He  has  ever  been  an 
artful  dodger  and  underhand  conspirator. 

"Gumshoe  Bill's  usefulness  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  from  the  first  doubtful,  is  now  completely 
ended.  He  has  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  President;  he  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  Army  and  Naw  chiefs;  he  has 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  Senators;  he  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  his  countrymen." 

Senator  Stone  has  not  allowed  his  critics  to  go  unanswered. 
He  defends  himself    in    a  long  copyrighted  statement  in  the 


"I  did  not  at  any  time,  by 
any  objection  or  otherwise,  ob- 
struct the  legitimate  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  vote  upon  it.  I  was, 
and  am  still,  opposed  to  plunging 
this  country  into  this  horrible 
war,  if  we  can  honorably  keep 
out  of  it." 

But     Senator     Stone's     inno- 
cence in  this  matter  of  the  fili- 
buster   is    disputed    by    several 
editors    and    Washington    corre- 
spondents,   who    emphasize    the 
four     hours'     duration     of     his 
speech,    Mr.    C.   W.    Gilbert,   of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  asserting 
that  he  exhausted  himself  in  the 
first  two  hours,  afterward  merely 
"rambling  and  drooling  along." 
And,    further,    the    New    York 
World  contends,    Senator   Stone 
is  not  being  condemned  for  mere 
filibustering,   but  for  something 
worse:    "a  partizan  of  Germany  in  the  position  that  he  now 
occupies  is  as  intolerable  as  an  avowed  secessionist  at  the  head 
of  the  Union  armies  would  have  been  in  the  Ciyil  War.*' 

Senator  Stone's  worst  offense,  others  declare,  was  his  exposure 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  one  of  the  Navy's  plans  for  dealing 
with  the  submarine  menace.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Prog.  Rep.)  does  not  stop  short  of  calling  this  " treason." 
The  Cleveland  Press  (Ind.)  asserts  that  Mr.  Stone  made  the 
statement  because  he  "has  no  other  way  of  getting  this  informa- 
tion to  his  friends  in  Berlin."  The  secret,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Hep.),  "was  told  him  in  confidence,"  and  by  giving 
it  away  "  he  has  earned  the  contempt  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  speaking  through  their  press." 

The  call  for  Senator  Stone's  retirement  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  is  also  loudly  voiced  in  the  East  by  the 
Boston  Advertiser  (Ind.)  and  Journal  (Ind.),  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.),  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  New  York  Sun  (Rep.), 
Newark  News  (Ind.),  and  Richmond  Journal  (Dem.).  What 
some  Washington  correspondents  regard  as  coming  as  near  to 
an  official  expression  of  the  Democratic  party  as  could  be  given 
is  the  editorial  in  National  Chairman  MeCormick's  Harrisburg 


Patriot,    concluding   with    the   words 


'Senator   Stone   should 


have  the  foresight  and  patriotism  to  quit.     If  he  does  not.  the 
duty  of  the   Senate   is  plain."     In  Ohio,   the   Cleveland   1 
(Ind.)  and  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.).  and  the  Columbus  Citiu  n  .Ind.), 
take  up  the  chorus,  as  do  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind..'  and  Star 
(Rep.),  and  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.),  in  the  adjoining  State 
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of  Indiana.  "Stone  must  go,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
(Ind.  Rep.),  and  The  Daily  News  (Ind.)  agrees.  "Stone  should 
go.'"  echoes  The  Journal  (Ind.),  a  few  miles  north  in  Milwaukee. 
Still  farther  north  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  (Rep.)  calls  the 
Senator  a  "poltroon  as  well  as  dastard,"  and  warns  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  it  will  have  to  remove  this  "Stone  about  its 
neck."'     In  Kansas  the  Wichita    Beacon   (Prog.  Rep.)   declares 


AVHERE   THE   ALLIES   ARE   DRIVING    THE   TURKS. 

Tin-  Bagdad  arrow  indicates  General  Maude's  advance  up  the 
Tigris  from  Busra.  At  Hamadan  the  arrow  points  the  direction 
of  the  Russians  in  Persia  against  the  Turkish  rear  to  join  with  the 
Hriti-.h.  \t  Kl  Arish  arrows  indicate  the  advance,  easi  and  north- 
east, of  a  British  army  from  the  Suez  (.'anal. 


"He  should  be  deposed,"  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  i In-  Portland 
Oregonian  Ind.  Rep.)  launches  a  peculiarly  bitter  attack  upon 
the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Nowhere  lias  the  movemenl  to  compel  the  retirement  of 
Senator  Stone  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  been  more 
vigorously  pushed  along  than  in  bis  own  State  of  Missouri,  the 
Pittsburg  Press  (End.)  notes.  The  editorial  already  quoted  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  denunciations 
of  Senator  Stone.  "The  shame  of  the  people  whom  he  so  tin- 
worthily  represents"  has  been  voiced  by  77c  Globe  Democrat 
(Rep.).  The  Republic  (Dem.)  admits  that  the  Senator's  failure 
to  support  the  President  is  considered  by  his  friends  "equivalent 
to  political  suicide.''  Outside  of  St.  Louis,  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Press  (Ind.)  joins  in  the  demand  for  his  resignation.  Letters  of 
like  tenor  from  citizens  of  Missouri  have  been  appearing  in  the 
pages  of  these  newspapers.  One  asks  him  to  "stop  talking," 
as  "we  prefer  to  hear  our  disgrace  in  silence."  The  Missouri 
legislature  passed  a  resolution  commending  the  President. 
"Many  telegrams  of  applause  reached  me,"  Senator  Stone  was 
heard  to  say.  "No  doubt,"  replies  the  New  York  Sun,  hut 
"  were  they  written  in  English?"  The  Dallas  News  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  have  attributed  Senator  Stone's  course 
to  the  influence  of  his  German  constituency,  but  the  St.  Joseph 
News-Press,  however,  denies  that  the  Senator  has  a  "German 
constituency."  Tho  there  are  many  men  of  German  blood  in 
the  state, 

"The  number  of  pro-Germans  in  this  cause  of  the  President 
again-t  the  KaN>  r  is  30  -mall  and  covert  that  it  dare  not  stand 
up  in  the  open  and  be  counted.  Senator  Stone  reflects  no 
Missouri  opinion  hut  his  own  and  that  of  a  few  unpatriotic 
persons.  He  stands  entirely  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Stat'-  to  •'•  hicli  he  is  accredited  iii  the  Senate,  and  the  voice  of 
censure  'hat  come-  from  ection  of  the  commonwealth 

thoroughly  proves  this." 


GERMANY'S   LOSS   IN   BAGDAD 

MORE  THAN  CONSOLATION  for  the  repidse  by  the 
Turks  at  the  Dardanelles  and  at  Kut-el-Amara  is  en- 
joyed by  the  Entente  Allies  in  the  capture  of  Bagdad  by 
British  forces  commanded  by  General  Maude,  according  to  the 
Pittsbm-g  Dispatch  and  other  jou  nals,  which  note  as  the  great 
significance  of  the  victory  the  control  it  gives  of  the  Persian- 
Gulf  terminal  of  the  pro  ec ted  German  "corridor  to  Asia," 
the  Berlin-Constantinople-Bagdad  railroad  that  was  to  furnish 
the  Central  Powers  with  an  overland  route  to  India.  The  New 
York  World  calls  Bagdad  the  broken-down  back  door  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  says  it  was  worth  winning,  for  "with  a 
tunnel  under  the  Bosporus  and  the  Bagdad  railway  pushed  to 
Busra,  a  man  might  go  from  Hamburg  without  change  of  car 
to  a  deep-water  port  off  the  Persian  Gulf,  where,  before  the  war, 
a  Hamburg  steamship  line  Avas  established."  How  the  Turk  is 
to  get  Bagdad  back,  or  even  avoid  further  reverses,  is  a  study 
for  Berlin,  according  to  The  World,  which  adds  that  meanwhile, 
for  the  time  at  least,  Berlin's  war-cry  is  reversed.  In  Entente 
lands  it  reads :   ' '  Bagdad  to  Berlin ! ' ' 

Prom  Busra,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  famed  for  having 
been  the  home  of  Sindbad  the  Sailor,  the  New  York  Sun  reminds 
us,  the  British  have  fought  their  way  for  the  second  time  up  the 
Tigris,  "through  marshes  that  seemed  interminable,  until  the 
deserts  that  succeeded  them  stretched  still  more  interminably, 
past  Kut-el-Amara,  where  Townshend  and  his  10,000  men  were 
starved  into  subjection;  past  Ctesiphon,  with  its  Chosroes  arch 
still  standing,  dating  back  to  before  the  time  of -Christ,  to  a 
period  when  Britain  was  not  and  the  Germans  were  in  their  state 
of  original  barbarism,  to  which  their  Government  has  lately 
reverted;  and  so  on  to  Bagdad  of  Harun-al-Raschid,  the  mi- 
raculous carpet,  and  the  'Thousand  and  One  Nights.'  ' 

But  legend  and  romance  are  not  engaging  the  minds  in  confer- 
ence on  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  for  the 
occupation  of  Bagdad  seals  the  doom  of  the  third  great  ambition 
with  which  Germany  entered  this  war.  First  she  was  balked  of 
entrance  to  Paris,  then  she  failed  at  Calais,  which  meant  the 
final  abandonment  of  a  foothold  on  the  Channel  whence  Britain 
Slight  be  menaced  for  decades  to  come.  Now  the  loss  of  Bagdad 
is  the  "death-stroke  to  the  Kaiser's  ambitions  for  a  place  in 
the  sun,  for  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,"  and  it  blocks  the  plan 
for  a  German  empire  in  the  southeast  and  competition  with 
England  for  the  rich  trade  of  the  Orient.     We  read  then: 

"From  the  rugged  Caucasus  in  the  northwest  the  forces  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  are  making  their  way  toward  a 
point  of  rendezvous.  Last  year  at  this  time  they  were  at  Hama- 
dan, 240  miles  from  the  camp  of  General  Townshend.  But  bis 
surrender  freed  an  army  of  Turks  to  operate  against  the  Russians, 
who  were  forced  back  into  Armenia.  For  six  months  the  Grand 
Duke  disappeared  altogether  from  the  daily  war-news.  Now  he 
is  back  with  increased  forces  at  a  point  which  promises  an  early 
juncture  with  the  British. 

"When  that  is  done  a  Russo-Biifish  line"  extending  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  will  take  up  the  task  of  driving 
the  Turks  north  upon  Constantinople.  It  can  be  readily  re- 
enforced  by  water  at  either  end  of  the  line.  Its  victories  already 
have  been  so  significant  that  the  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Persians 
left  in  the  rear  are  renouncing  their  former  allegiance  to  Turkey, 
declaring  they  nave  been  betrayed.  The  Turks  themselves  echo 
the  complaint,  for  in  the  Orient  nothing  succeeds  like  success, 
and  failure  terminates  loyalty 

"Bagdad  has  tenfold  tin'  importance  to  tho  world  to-day  that 
has  Verdun.     Germany  has  lost  both." 

The  occupation  of  Bagdad,  taken  in  connection  with  the  advance 
of  the  British  force  in  Palestine  and  of  the  new  signs  of  Russian  ac- 
tivity  in  the  Caucasus  region,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  seems 
to  indicate  an  approaching  collapse  of  Turkish  power.  Nor  is  it 
impossible  that  the  future  historian  will  say  that  the  "turning- 
point  of  t  he  war  came,  not  in  France,  or  on  the  Karpathian  front, 
oral  Saloniki,  bu1  faraway  in  3emideser1  Mesopotamia." 
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BOTH    SIDES   OF   THE   RAILROAD 
QUARREL 

INCREDIBLE,  to  many  editorial  observers,  was  the  threat 
that   the  leaders  of  the  four  great  railroad  Brotherhoods 
would  choose  this  moment,  with  the  shadow  of  war  hang- 
ing heavy  over  the  country,  and  the  Adamson  Law  decision 
pending  in    the   Supreme   Court,    to   call  a  strike   that  would 
paralyze  the  nation  and  add  incalculably  to  the  burdens  of  the 
Administration  in  this  hour  of  national  crisis.     Such  an  idea, 
declares  (lie  New  York  Times,  "never  took  shape  in  any  well- 
ordered  mind."     Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  leaders  who 
issued  such  a  call,  the  imminence  of  war  is  fcheir  chief  excuse 
and  justification.     As  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  explained  to  a  Time*  representative,  the 
men  are  determined  to  get  the  eight-hour  day  before  the  country 
gets   into   war,    because,    should   war   come,    patriotism    would 
compel  them  to  stay  at  work.     In  case  of  war,  he  said,  nothing 
would  be  done  to  embarrass  the  nation  or  the  Government. 
According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Brotherhoods,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  their  members  now  work  are  "even  worse 
than   on    September  2,    1916,   when   the  Adamson   Eight-Hour 
Law  was  enacted."     The  men,  we  read,  "are  working  for  the 
same  rates  of  pay,  with  longer  hours  and  worse  conditions  than 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,"  while  "nearly  all  other  classes 
of  labor  have  been  given  substantial  increases  during  the  past 
year,  which  in  a  measure  affect  the  increased  cost  of  living." 
The  demands  of  the  Brotherhoods  are  thus  summarized  in  The 
Times: 

"1.  That  the  provisions  of  the  Adamson  Law  be  put  into 
effect  at  once  as  of  January  1. 

"2.  Men  shall  receive  ten  hours'  pay  for  eight  hours'  work. 

"3.  Xo  one  shall  receive  less  for  a  day's  Avork  than  he  now 
does. 

•4.  Time  to  be  computed  from  time-call  for  duty  until 
released. 

•••">.  All  excess  mileage,  differentials,  and  other  advantageous 
arrangements  now  enjoyed  by  the  men  to  be  retained. 
"6/ All  overtime  to  be  paid  for  pro  rata." 

After  the  conference  in  New  York,  on  March  lf>,  had  tailed 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  railroads  and  the  Brother- 
hoods, and  the  latter  had  issued  a  strike  order,  each  side  made 
public  a  statement  of  its  case.  In  that  issued  by  the  Brother- 
hoods we  read: 

■  It  is  apparent  to  us  that  the  purpose  of  the  railroads  is  to 
avoid  any  settlement  of  the  matter  until  such  time  as  the  country 
becomes  involved  in  war,  when  they  expect  to  escape  any  settle- 
ment of  whatever  character,  even  tho  the  Supreme  Court  should 
decide  that  the  law  was  constitutional.  We  have  notice  that, 
they  will  not  accept  our  interpretation  thereof,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  President  proposed  when  he  recommended 
t  he  enactment  of  the  law.  Therefore,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
(  ourt  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  would  not  even 
indirectly  secure  for  the  employees  the  purpose  of  the  law." 

The  statement  of  the  railroads  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  ultimatum  presented  to  the  railroads  by  the  organiza- 
tions was  that  we  must  immediately  put  into  effect  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  now  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  deter- 
mination of  its  constitutionality  and  meaning,  without  waitine 
lor  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

"We  declined  to  accept  this  proposition,  feeling  that  we  must 

abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  we  thereupon  mj 

the  following  formal  offer  for  a  settlement  of  the  issues  involved 

1.  If  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  Adamson  Law  to  be 
constitutional  and  the  two  sides  can  not  agree  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  any  of  the  points,  we  will  agree  that  the  Eight-Hour 
Commission  shall  determine  how  the  law  shall  be  applied. 

2.  In  case  the  law  is  declared  unconstitutional,  we  offer  to 
join  you  in  asking  the  Eight-Hour  Commission  to  determine 
the  whole  controversy,  any  settlement  to  be  arrived  at  to  be 
effective  from  January  1,  1917." 

A  compromise  was  reached  on  March  19. 


IRELAND'S    CRY    TO    US    FOR    HELP 

IRELAND'S  APPEALS  TO  HER  CHILDREN  and  their 
descendants  overseas  have  been  many,  but  none  haa  ever 
come  at  so  ominous  a  moment  as  that  in  the  manifesto 
issued  by  Air.  John  Redmond.  M.P.,  leader  of  the  Irish  Parlia- 
mentary party.  The  Springfield  Republican  considers  it  "man- 
aged and  timed  quite  as  if  Herr  Ziminermann  had  arranged  it." 
and  the  St.  Louis  Republic  says  we  will  take  much  more  interest 
in  this  conflict  in  Irish  politics  "because  it  is  within  the  possi- 
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From  "  The  Irish  Wo  Id. 


HOW   IRELAND  DIVIDES  ON  HOME   RULE. 

The  white  section  of  the  map  shows  where  the  Home-Kul.rs 
live,  and  the  shaded  section  shows  the  Ulster  comities  against 
Home  Rule.  The  Irish  World  claims  that  17  of  Ulster's  33  reprv- 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  for  Home  Kule.  Five 
of  her  nine  counties  favor  it  by  a  large  majority.  The  shaded 
section  has  a  Unionist  majority,  but  also  a  sironsi  Home-Rule 
minority,  represented  by  five  members  in  the  Hous.   of  Commons. 

bilities  that  the  conduct  of  the  Avar  and  the  life  of  the  Ministry 
may  be  involved."  The  crisis  was  precipitated  on  March  7  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  Government  was  prepared  to  grant  Home  Rule 
to  that  part  of  Ireland  which  demands  it,  but  would  not  take 
action  to  enforce  it  on  the  part  to  which  it  was  repugnant  II. 
said  that  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ireland  the  population 
was  as  hostile  to  Irish  rule  as  the  rest  of  Ireland  was  to  British 
rule.  This  raised  a  storm  of  protest,  and  Mr.  Redmond  ami 
about  sixty  of  his  supporters  marched  from  the  House,  shouting 
and  cheering  as  they  went.  In  explanation  of  their  stand.  Mr. 
Redmond  gave  his  manifest,)  to  the  press,  in  which  is  included 
the  plea  for  aid  from  America  as  follows: 

"The  constitutional  movement  can  yet  he  saved,  but  only 
by  the  active  assistance  of  all  level-headed  Nationalists  ixi 
Ireland,  a. id  to  a  special  degree  by  the  millions  of  the  Irish  race 
in  the  Dominions  and  in  the  United  States.  To  them  we  appeal 
most  earnestly  to  eome  to  the  aid  of  those  who  have  rescued 
Ireland  from  being  made  the  oatspaw  and  tool  of  Germany, 
and  who  are  struggling  against  terrible  odds  to  keep  open  the 
road  to  Irish  liberty  through  peaceful,  constitutional  means 
a  struggle  in  which  we  are  hampered  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment,   which   plays  into   the    hands  of  the   Irish    Pro-German 
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revolutionary  party  with  stupid  perversity  worthy  the  worst 
reactionaries  of  Petrograd. 

"So  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  Government  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  aid  Germany's  work,  and  so  long  as  this  attitude  is 
followed  we,  as  Irish  representatives,  while  retaining  our  attitude 
toward  the  war  and  remaining  firmly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  the  Allies'  cause,  and  unchanged  in  our  resolve  to  do  all  in 
our  power  to  aid  in  bringing  it  speedily  to  a  successful  issue, 
feel  bound  to  oppose  the  Government  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

"The  Australian  Senate  has  already  spoken  effectively  in 
support  of  Irish  freedom,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Irish  nation  we 
tender  them  grateful  thanks. 

"To  the  men  of  Irish  blood  in  the  Dominions  and  the  United 
States  we  appeal.  They  should  prompt^  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  bring  pressure  on  the  British  Government  to  act  toward 
Ireland  in  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which  they  are 
fighting  in  Europe,  and  we  especially  appeal  to  the  American 
people  to  urge  upon  the  British  Government  the  duty  of  applying 
to  Ireland  the  great  principles  so  clearly  and  splendidly  enun- 
ciated by  President  Wilson  in  his  historical  address  to  the 
United  States  Senate." 

The  manifesto  makes  sorry  reading  for  the  Irish  people, 
remarks  The  Irish  World,  which  maintains  that  "there  would 
be  quite  a  different  story  to  tell  if  the  policy  of  recruiting  for 
the  English  Army  had  not  been  injected  into  Irish  politics," 
for  "from  the  time  Mr.  John  Redmond  delivered  his  first  recruit- 
ing speech,  his  influence  began  to  wane  till  it  has  now  reached 
so  low  an  ebb  that  Premier  Lloyd  George  thinks  he  can  safely 
flout  both  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Parliamentary  party."  The 
Gaelic  American  (New  York)  observes: 

"Redmond's  walking  out  of  the  House  and  the  shouts  of  the 
fellows  who  cheered  the  execution  of  Pearse  were  stage-play 
to  catch  fools,  and  there  are  fewer  fools  in  Ireland  now  than 
before  the  war.  His  address  to  the  Irish  in  America  will  fall 
on  deaf  ears,  while  his  appeal  to  the  Colonial  Premiers  and 
President  Wilson — whom  he  bunched  all  together  as  it'  I  hey  were 
all  of  equal  rank  and  importance — will  surely  anger  the  stubborn 
and  stiff-necked  English  people.  The  Colonials  would  do  the 
bidding  of  the  English  Government,  and  if  President  Wilson  in- 
terfered at  all  he  would  surely  not  recommend  any  measure 
bigger  than  the  British  Ministry  "would  be  willing  to  give." 

Ireland   (New  York)   declares  that  the   British   Government, 


"so  fearful  of  rebellion  in  Ulster,  has  not  shrunk  from  actions 
which  foment  rebellion  in  Ireland,"  and  we  are  told  that  the 
Coalition  made  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  friends 
of  ordered  liberty  to  appeal  with  confidence  or  success  to  Ireland. 
Lloyd  George  has  "banged  the  door  against  them  when  they 
appealed  to  him,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"With  what  hope  we  can  not  guess,  they  now  appeal  to  the 
Irish  and  the  sons  of  Irishmen  beyond  the  seas,  and  especially 
in  the  United  States,  where  England  seeks  an  ally.  There,  as 
they  well  know,  the  same  malign  influence  is  to  be  met.  . 
The  manifesto  inveighs  against  the  British  Government, 
against  meddling  Germans,  and  against  Irish  revolutionists-; 
it  is  clear  that  the  Government  which  incites  to  rebellion  and 
betrays  constitutionalism  is  the  one  enemy  by  which  the  other 
two  are  supported  and  without  which  they  could  not  continue. 
The  party  will  do  well  to  contrive  its  defeat  if  it  can  be  de- 
feated. Meantime,  Lloyd  George  has  brought  the  minds  of 
Irishmen  abroad  nearer  to  an  agreement  than  they  have  been 
since  the  war  began.  They  do  not  want  Ireland  to  play  the 
game  of  her  enemies  and  offer  an  opening  to  those  on  the 
pounce  to  destroy  her,  but  they  do  foresee  that  there  may  soon 
be  need  for  a  return  to  that  mingling  of  courage  and  of  craft 
with  which  they  ever  gratefully  associate  the  name  of  Parnell." 

The  point  of  view  of  a  distinguished  Ulsterman  appears  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats, 
who  says  that  "as  a  Protestant  and  as  an  Ulsterman,  I  long  for 
Home  Rule,  especially  to  see  the  Ulsterman  at  work,  radical 
and  progressive  as  he  is,  patriotically  at  work  and  looking  for 
allies  among  his  old  Catholic  opponents."  He  claims  to  know 
the  Orangeman  perfectly  well  and  says  he  is  "a  fighting  man 
and  is  hard-headed,  quite  ready  to  use  his  head  as  a  battering- 
rani  or  for  thinking  about  things.  He  will  fight  against  Home 
Rule  up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  if  he  finds  the  opposition 
too  strong  for  him,  he  will  drop  the  fight  and  show  himself 
ready  to  be  the  born  Home-Ruler  he  is."     We  read  then: 

"If  Home  Rule  were  enforced  in  Ireland,  there  might  be  some 
broken  heads,  just  for  diversion's  sake;  there  would  be  no  civil 
war,  and  the  Belfast  man  would  become  the  finest  Home-Ruler 
of  them  all.  It  is  he  who  would  see  that  the  Home-Rule  Govern- 
ment got  extension  of  its  powers  and  that  it  would  not  be  left 
to  be  the  mere  simulacrum  that  is  now  offered." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


All  Germany  wants  is  her  way. — Toledo  Blade. 

There  is  madness  in  Germany's  method. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"England,"  says  Mrs.  Skefflngton,  "can  not  govern  Ireland 
we'll  bite.    Who  can? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Peace,  it  seems,  is  what  all  men 
hope  for  ami  the  brave  fight  for. — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

How  can  the  world  understand  our 
policies  when  we  don't  understand  them 
ourselves? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Yes,  there  is  one  thing  worse  than 
"Peace  at  any  price."  It  is  "Victory  at 
any  price." — Columbus  Dispatch. 

It  may  be  suggested  to  the  pacifists 
that  if  the  country  is  invaded  they  can 
resort  to  silent  prayer. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

"Your  money  or  your  life,"  says  the 
footpad.  "I've  said  the  last  word;  the 
r»  sponsibility  is  wholly  on  you." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Hunger  is  admitted  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents,  but  only  in  Germany 
is  It  held  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
murdering  neutrals. — New  York  World. 

Germany  protests  that  it  Is  illegal  for 
American  ships  to  shoot  at  her  subma- 
But  tii.-  in i ted  states  will  now 
agree  with  Germany's  prevtoiu  conten- 
tion that-  the  submarine  as  ;■  new  in- 
strument of  warfare,  doee  not  come  un- 
der laws  made  before  underseas  warfare 
«;  thought  of.  —  Philadelphia  North 
Amer 


Well, 


THE   GHOST  THAT  IS   NEVER   LAID. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York   World 


United  we  stand,  divided  we  crawl. — Columbus  Citizen. 

Cuba  libre  is  almost  as  chaotic  as  vers  librc. — New  York  Evening  Journal. 

Another  optimist  is  the  fellow  who  believes  the  pictures  on  his  package 

of  seeds. — Macon  Telegraph. 

Our  relations  with  Berlin  have  pro- 
gressed from  friendship  to  armed  ship. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

No  wonder  all  of  Count  von  Bern- 
storff's  photographs  mado  him  look 
nervous. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  Chicago  is  a  sign  Henry  &  Gott. 
Henry  is  butting  into  another's  pre- 
serves.— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Anyhow,  the  predatory  food-specula- 
tor won't  be.  a  cold-storage  magnate  [in 
the  next  world. — Dallas  News. 

Evidently  that  "relative  safety" 
guaranteed  those  Dutch  ships  was  a  very 
distant  relative  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

Holland  is  not  so  angry  about  the 
submarine  warfare  that  she  is  willing  to 
become  a  submarine  nation. — St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat. 

Let   us   hopo    that    Judge    Kenesaw 
Mountain   Landis  won't  preside  at  the 
trial  of  the  coal  barons — we  don't  want 
829,000,000  added  to  next  winter's  fuel  . 
bill. — Boston  Transcript. 

GERMANY'S  food  dictator  says  the  re- 
sponsibility for  short  food-crops  in  that 
country  falls  upon  the  Lord.  Meaning 
to  say  the  partnership  has  been  dis- 
solved?— Macon  Telegraph. 


IE 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


HUNGRY  EUROPE 


THE    UTTER    DISORGANIZATION    of    the    world's 
shipping,    due    to    the    submarine    campaign    and    the 
British   blockade   of   Germany   combined,    has   cut   off 
from  Europe  the  regular  supply  of  raw  materials.     England, 
once  one  of  the  great  sources  for  boots  and  shoes,  can  not  obtain 
hides,  and  the  people,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  leather,  are  now 
reverting    to   the    wooden 
shoes  worn  by  their  fore- 
fathers    in     the     Middle 
Ages.     But  it  is  the  short- 
age of  cereals  and  other 
foodstuffs  that  is  pressing 
most   heavily  on   Europe. 
Russia,   one  of  the  gran- 
eries    of    the  world,  lacks 
bread   because    traffic    fa- 
cilities    in     the      Empire 
are  absorbed   by  military 
needs.    The  Petrograd  cor- 
respondent of  the  London 
Morning  Post  writes: 

"The  question  of  the 
food-supply  of  the  capital 
of  Russia  has  reached  a 
crisis.  Petrograd  is  par- 
ticularly badly  situated  on 


— 


the  confines  of  the  Empire,  in  a  region  incapable  of  producing 
breadstuffs,  and  therefore  wholly  dependent  upon  railways  for 
the  necessaries  of  daily  life.  Military  needs  necessarilv  absorb 
the  greater  part  of  railway  activity,  and  the  war-traffic  naturally 
tends  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  as  time  goes  on  The 
people  have  cheerfully  endured  every  manner  of  inconvenience 
throughout  the  long  winter  in  obtaining  food-supplies.  Latterly 
however,  there  has  been  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  shortage 
in  certain  quarters  of  the  city  of  the  staple  food  of  the  common 
people,  namely,  the  favorite  Russian  black  bread." 

The  complacent  English  recently  received  a  shock  when  Sir 
Edward  Carson  said  that  "the  people's  food  is  really  threatened," 
and  he  tried  to  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
economy  by  saying: 

"I  am  neither  a  pessimist  nor  a  coward,  but  we  must  face  the 
tacts  and  not  allow  the  people  suddenly  to  be  confronted  with  a 
situation  not  anticipated— because  remedies  conceived  in  panic 
lead  to  revolution.  England  will  fight  and  endure  despite  the 
uerman  measures. 

Lord  Devonport,  the  Food  Controller,  has  placed  the  people 
upon  its  honor  not  to  consume  more  than  the  maximum  weekly 
ration  of  certain  commodities,  which  is  two  and  one-half  pounds 
of  meat,  four  pounds  of  bread,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  per  person.  Meanwhile,  the  people  can  not  be  roused 
to  face  the  seriousness  of  the  food-problem,  and  many  of  the 
papers  are  demanding  compulsory  rations.  The  London  Daily 
Express  says: 

"The  momentary  cutting  down  of  meals  is  a  thousand  times 
to  be  preferred  to  the  prolonged  insufficiency  that  mav  result 
it  every  one  is  allowed  to  overeat  and  to  waste  if  he  pleases." 

It  is  in  Germany,  however,  where  the  pinch  is  greatest,  and 
there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that,  while  actual  starvation  does 
not,  as  yet,  figure  in  the  situation,  distinct  shortage  is  a  fact 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  speaking  in  the  Diet,  says 
that  it  is  not  due  to  the  British  blockade.    He  remarked: 

"Pot  the  small  bread  ration  one  can  onlv  make  the  \lmi<*htv 
responsible,  who  has  not  given  us  the  harvest  we  expected."*     " 


He  was  followed  by  the  Prussian  Food  Controller,  Dr.  Georg 
Michaelis,  who  urged  the  strictest  economy,  and,  as  reported  in 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  said: 

"We  have  not  perceived  in  the  towns  that  stern  supervision 
winch  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the  distribution  of  foodstuffs 
There  has  been  wide-spread  abuse  of  bread-tickets,  entailing 

grave  consequences  as  re- 
HM'  lT=  gar<is  our  stof-ks.  Bread- 
tickets  have  been  illegally 
used  on  such  a  shocking 
scale  that  our  entire  re- 
serves were  exhausted.  So, 
when  potatoes  failed  and 
bread  was  ordered  as  a 
substitute,  there  was  none 
available.  Flour  has  also 
been  reduced  owing  to  sim- 
ilar irregularities  in  tho 
mills 

"We  are  confronted 
with  the  thought  of  what 
would  happen  if  this  mea- 
sure also  should  fail,  and 
what  grim  starvation  there 
would  be  if  suddenly  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of 
the  economic  year  we 
should  find  there  was  in- 
sufficiency, {Hid  we  ofaild 
no  longer  hold  out.      The 
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MADAME  EUROPE'S  GUESTS. 

— Ncbelspalter  (Zurich). 


ensuing  misery  would  be  indescribable." 

In  the  Essen  Rheinisch-Westfalische  Zeitung's  account  of  the 
session  the  speech  of  the  Socialist  member,  Dr.  Hufer,  is  given, 
and  from  it  we  glean  that  the  food-shortage  is  such  that  even 
the  munition-workers  are  undernourished.     He  said: 

"The  selfishness  of  the  agrarians  is  the  cause  of  the  high  prices. 
The  Avar  would  long  since  have  been  ended  if  everybody  had  to 
suffer  hunger  equally.  The  present  meat  ration  is  insufficient. 
To  withhold  such  a  necessary  from  the  people  in  the  interest 
only  of  an  agrarian  tariff  is  damnable.  I  recall  Professor  Abbes's 
retirement  from  the  council  of  the  War  Feeding  Department. 
The  strikes  of  munition-workers  in  Essen  and  Berlin,  owing  to 
underfeeding,  have  only  too  well  justified  him." 

The  view  of  the  Swiss  Socialist  organ,  the  Berner  Tagimcht, 
a  paper  in  close  touch  with  conditions  in  the  Fatherland,  is 
that  the  British  blockade  is  in  part  responsible.     It  notes  that— 

"To-day  it  is  operating:  with  such  reality  that  we  can  now 
speak  without  exaggeration  of  Germany's  being  starved  out." 

It  goes  on  to  consider  what  effect,  if  any,  the  food-shortage 
will  have  in  bringing  peace  nearer,  and  says: 

"In  the  official  and  unofficial  publications  of  the  German 
press  during  the  last  few  weeks  there  emerges  ever  more  and 
more  nakedly  Germany's  gigantic  suffering  in  the  domain  of 
food-supplies.  With  every  day  the  undeniable  tact  becomes 
more  clear  that  Germany's  civil  population  is  delivered  up  to 
slow  death  by  starvation  unless  in  the  Aery  next  few  weeks  or 
months  the  German  Government  contracts  a  peace  at  any  price, 
a\ Inch  Avill  undo  all  its  imperialistic  aspirations '. 

"But  the  German  civil  and  military  authorities  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  a  peace,  at  least  so  long  as  the  soldier- 
in  the  field  have  something  to  eat.  As  they  are  quite  clear 
that  the  military  resources  of  the  Central  Powers  are  not 
great  enough  to  bring  their  adversaries  down  in  am-  practicable 
period  of  time,  they  are  now  staking  everything  on 'the  one  card 
of  ruthless  submarine  Avarfare.  .  .  .  Either  the  great  coup  is 
achieved  with  the  so-called  T-hoat  blockade,  in  which  event  the 
game  is  won,  or  the  world  revolts  against  it.  or  the  game  „,».+ 
Avrong,  in  which  event  all  is  lost,  and  upon  the  rulers  of  Ger- 
many descends  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods  " 
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GERMANY   FLIRTING    WITH    THE    ORIENT 

THE  TREND  OF  CIVILIZATION  has  always  been  from 
East  to  West,  and  the  possibility  of  a  highly  evolved 
nation,  with  a  distinctive  culture  of  its  own,  turning  its 
face  from  the  West  to  seek  the  East  is  a  phenomenon  which 
must  cause  all  serious-minded  men  to  stop  and  think.  The 
interpretation  that  some  observers  put  upon  Dr.  Zimmermann's 
offer  of  an  alliance  between  Germany  and  Mexico  with  Japan, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  Turco-German  alliance,  is  that 
the  Fatherland  is  about  to  turn  its  back  upon  the  West  and 
seek  its  future  in-  conjunction  with  the  Near  and  Far  Eastern 


MAKING    WOODEN    SHOES   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  England  they  an-  wearing  Wooden  shoes  because  leather  is  Un- 
obtainable. Here  is  a  man  engaged  hi  the  revived  industry 'of  making 
them.  The  present  demand  for  -wooden  "clogs"  and  shots  is  so  gre;ii 
in  England  that  an  order  of  100,000  pairs  of  sabots  placed  by  the 
Belgian  Government  had  to  be  declined,  as  the  workers  were  too  busy. 


Powers.     A-  one  editor,  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  German 
pause,  wrote  when  the  ''Zimmermarin  plot"  was  revealed: 

"The  Zimmennann  note  is  either  a  ghastly  blunder,  a  foolish 
bluff,  or  an  announcement  thai  Germany  lias  cut  loose  1'rom  the 
WesJ  ;ind  will  cast  her  lol  with  Russia  and  Japan  as  fast  as 
they  <*an  be  detached  from  tin-  Entente.  The  ease  of  their 
detachmenj  ^\ill  be  in  exact  proportion  with  the  success  of  the 
German  submarine  campaign.  Who  dans  to-day  predict  with 
certainty  thai  it  will  be  unsuccessful?" 

Viewed  in  this  light,  many  puzzling  articles  in  the  German 
press  become  clear  and  even  acquire  a  new  significance.     During 
tin    whole  of  the  regime  of  Boris  Stunner  the  German  papers 
were  full  of  him-  thai    Russia   was  about  to  make  a  separate 
peace,  and  we  know  thai   the  Premier  fell  from  power  because 
popular  suspicion  fastened  on  this  point.     Under  the  premier- 
hip  of  Priric    Golitzin   these  hints  in  the  German  press  have 
revived.     For  example,   the   Kolnisehe  Zeitung,  before  the  war 
bitterri  anti-Russian,  now  write-  on  Russian  affairs  with  marked 
ipathy  for  th<    reactionary    trend   of   politics   in   the  Czar's 
tr.  a  r<  <••  ol  article  it  -•■ 


"In  spite  of  all  failures,  the  Russian  Government  seems  still 
to  be  resolved  to  win  the  war,  which  is  to  give  new  food  to  its 
lust  for  expansion  and  at  the  same  time  remove  the  domestic- 
danger :  and  yet  it  can  not  make  up  its  mind  to  surrender  a 
portion  of  its  power  to  the  Russian  people,  without  whose  ener- 
getic cooperation  such  a  war  can  not  be  successfully  fought  out.'* 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  goes  on  almost  to  offer  Russia  a  separate 
peace,  and  this  acquires  a  peculiar  significance  when  we  re- 
member that  this  semiofficial  organ  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office.     It  says: 

"Surely  Russia  has  already  made  enough  sacrifices,  and  has, 
next  to  France,  contributed  considerably  more  to  the  common 
aims  of  the  Allies  than  England,  the  author  of  the  pact  of 
September,  1914.  Moreover,  Russia  is  much  more  independent 
of  England  than  France,  which,  in  its  blind  hatred  of  the  Ger- 
mans, has  completely  indentured  itself  to  its  former  hereditary 
enemy.  If  it  were  declared  at  Petrograd  that  Russia  can  go  on 
no  longer,  Lloyd  George  and  Briand  would  have  to  withdraw 
then-  claws.  The  question  only  is  whether  a  man  could  be 
found  who  could  lead  Russia  out  of  the  cul-de-sac  into  hich 
she  has  been  driven.  In  the  light  of  all  the  experience  of  the 
last  years,  it  could  only  be  one  of  those  men  who  were  on  one 
occasion  characterized  by  our  former  Petrograd  correspondent, 
who.  on  March  2,  1914,  had  so  correctly  foretold  the  danger 
threatening  from  Russia,  as  reactionaries  rich  in  knowledge. 
From  the  Liberal  mouth-heroes  no  redeeming  act  can  be  expected. 
If  it  did  not  involve  the  necessary  prolongation  of  the  war,  we 
should  only  be  too  glad  if  those  Liberal  men  were  really  to  obtain 
power,  and  then,  as  can  be  foreseen  with  certainty,  cover  them- 
selves with  disgrace." 

Where  German  sympathy  lies  as  between  East  and  West  can 
be  seen  in  an  article  in  the  powerful  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  written 
before  the  Zimnicrmann  note  was  made  public.  It  said 
editorially: 

"Japan  can  not  look  on  with  indifference  if  mighty  and  rich 
America  militarizes  herself  to  support  the  Allies  against  Ger- 
many. Japan  has  good  hope  of  defeating  unmilitary  America 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  But  if  America  now  puts  her  finance 
and  man-power  and  industry  into  the  service  of  the  war,  Japan 
will  lose  all  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  assert  herself  victori- 
ously against  America.  We  refer  to  these  facts  without  desiring 
to  arouse  excessive  hopes.  Japan  is  bound  by  her  alliance  to 
England,  and  she  will  not  break  the  treaty  of  alliance  unless 
she  is  compelled." 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  then 
takes  up  the  tale  and  writes: 

"One  must  admit  that  Wilson  is  wise,  and  that  all  the  Ameri- 
cans are  wise,  if  they  now  arm.  For  us  Germans  this  wisdom  is 
not  of  much  importance,  for — a  fact  which  does  not  yet  seem 
to  be  fully  realized — it  is  only  half  directed  against  us.  There 
is  another  who  must  be  expected  to  watch  attentively  the  seizure 
by  America  of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  put  off  her  military 
weakness  without  «eeming  guilty  of  'militarism.'  This  other  is 
Japan.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  a  reckoning  between  Japan 
and  America  lies  in  the  womb  of  time  and  must  infallibly  be 
born  one  day.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  for  America  now 
to  catch  up  Japan's  immense  military  advantage,  and,  under 
the  temporary  pretense  of  hostility  to  Germany,  to  work  for 
permanent  motives  of  hostility  toward  Japan,  while  remaining 
pretty  sure  that  not  everybody  will  see  it.  The  moment  could 
not  possibly  be  chosen  more  skilfully.  For  Japan  can  only  be 
annoyed,  and  can  not  protest.  Outwardly  Japan  must  clasp 
the  new  friend  to  her  heart." 


THE  UNWATCHED  RHINE— The  London  Evening  Standard 
quotes  a  dispatch  from  the  Zurich  correspondent  of  the  Central 
News  Agency  which  runs: 

"The  Stfdsburger  Post  reports,  with  fitting  indignation,  that 
the  Rhine—  the  German  Rhine!  -is  actually  being  utilized  as  a 
mean-  of  propaganda  aimed  against   the  llohenzollern  dynasty. 

"A  number  of  pamphlets  secretly  printed  in  Switzerland 
and  destined  for  South  (Jermanx  appear  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  reach  the 
hands  of  persons  ready  to  listen  to  good  advice.  The  contents 
of  th.    leaflets  Were  nothing  less  than  a  demand  that  the  Oerman 

Imperial  ( 'row  n  -In mid  be  handed  over  to  the  House  of  Ba\ aria." 
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Redrawn  from  "  The  Sphere,'*  London. 

THE   WESTERN  FRONT  AS  IT  IS  TO-DAY. 

Note  how  small  is  the  advance  made  on  the  Somme  in  comparison  with 
the  amount  of  French  and  Belgian  territory  in  German  hands,  but  the  "push" 
is  made  there,  as  no  fortresses  lie  in  the  rear  to  block  an  advance  should  the 
British  break  through.      The  fortresses  are  marked  by  stars. 


THE  RETREAT  OX  THE  ANCRE. 

The  general  result  of  the  battles  of  the  Somme  and  lix- 
Ancre  has  been  to  drive  a  salient  twenty-five  miles  at  its 
base  into  the  German  defenses.  The  head  of  the  salient 
projects  well  beyond  the  original  rearward  line  of  trenches. 


EFFECTS    OF   THE   ANCRE   RETREAT 


a 


M 


UCH  CRY  AND  LITTLE  WOOL"  seems  to  apply 
to  the  lamb  of  the  Ancre  retreat  offered  in  sacrifice 
by  the  British  press.  It  is  true  that  the  German 
troops  retired  on  the  Ancre,  but  that  retirement  was  made  to 
previously  prepared  positions  on  what  seems  to  be  a  strongly 
defended  hue  of  hills  to  the  northwest  of  Bapaume.  While  this 
may  be  true,  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  voluntary  retirement  of 
German  troops  since  the  Marne  is  not  without  significance,  and 
perhaps  accounts  for  the  shouts  of  triumph  ascending  from  the 
London  papers.  The  London  Sphere  lets  us  have  a  glimpse  at 
the  reason  why  the  Allies  chose  the  Somme  as  the  scene  of  their 
greatest  pressure.  In  the  country  behind  the  German  lines, 
between  Perorate  and  Bapaume,  through  which  the  Entente 
troops  would  advance  in  the  event  of  a  break-through,  there  are 
practically  no  fortified  places ;  at  other  points,  says  The  Sphere, 
"the  Germans  have  a  possible  advantage  if  their  fines  are  broken 
in  the  number  of  fortresses  or  old  fortresses  which  lie  in  their 
rear.  If  many  of  these  have  been  newly  prepared  for  defense 
they  will  constitute  valuable  points  d'appui  for  the  retiring 
sections."  Passing  on  to  describe  the  situation  in  more  detail, 
The  Sphere  says: 

"For  over  two  years  the  Germans  had  employed  all  their  re- 
sources  in  fortifying  their  Western  front.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses it  was  a  far-stretched  fortress,  and  in  many  places  the 
works  and  trenches  were  of  such  elaboration,  so  strengthened  by 
armored-gun  positions  and  concreted  casemates,  that  they  ap- 
proximated to  the  character  of  permanent  works,  and  were 
hardly  in  the  nature  of  field-fortifications.  The  armament  of 
artillery  and  machine  guns  also  was  extraordinarily  complete. 

"The  victories  of  the  Somme  and  Ancre  drove  a  broad,  blunt 
wedge  into  this  intricate  maze  of  heavily  fortified  positions.  The 
base  of  this  wedge  now  extends,  roughly,  from  Serre  to  Chaulnes, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty-five  miles.  Its  head,  the  advanced 
line  of  our  attacking  wave,  projects  well  to  the  rear  of  the  original 
last  line  of  German  trenches.  Two  advantages  are  gained 
thereby.  In  the  first  place,  the  German  positions  which  still  bar 
the  Allied  advance  are  of  a  hurriedly  improvised  nature,  and  lack 
the  elaborate  and  carefully  defended  character  of  those  which 
have  fallen  into  our  hands.  Advance,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be 
easier  and  less  costly  in  human  life.  Secondly,  the  enemy  posi- 
tions to  right  and  left  are  liable  to  be  enfiladed  by  our  artillery- 
fire  from  the  wings  of  the  great  salient,  while  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  a  frontal  cannonade 


"Finally,  there  are  signs  that  the  German  infantry  is  growing 
exhausted,  both  as  regards  numbers  and  quality.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  compensate  for  this  by  deep  digging  and  by 
lavish  use  of  artillery  and  machine  guns.  But  the  artillery  lias 
been  mastered,  the  machine  guns  are  unable  to  hold  out  against 
the  wide-reaching  barrages,  and  the  deep  subterranean  shell  er^ 
are  not  invulnerable  by  the  new  high-explosive  shells." 

The  Sphere  passes  on  to  consider  the  German  position,  which 
it  defines  as  "by  no  means  favorable,"  and  proceeds: 

"It  is,  however,  possible  that  several  of  the  old  fortified  places 
in  their  rear  have  been  improved  and  prepared  for  defense,  and 
might  prove  considerable  obstacles  to  an  Allied  advance.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  that  prolonged  defense  would  not  be 
possible  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adequately  provisioning  them. 
Still,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them,  even  tho  incapable  of  with- 
standing prolonged  siege  operations,  might  prove  Aery  trouble- 
some, if  temporary,  obstacles.  They  might  also,  if  in  good 
condition  for  defense,  serve  as  powerful  supports  to  new  enemy 
defensive  lines  in  rear  of  those  which  they  now  occupy.  This 
possibility  must  not  be  ignored.  Its  consequences  depend  very 
much  on  the  condition  of  the  German  Army.  If  it  be  so  badly 
defeated  in  the  near  future  as  to  become  demoralized,  no  fortified 
places  are  likely  long  to  delay  its  dissolution." 

As  a  sample  of  the  optimism  with  which  the  British,  from  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  downward,  regard  the  pn»j>e<-ts  on 
the  Western  front,  we  may  quote  that  organ  of  academic  Social- 
ism, the  London  New  Statesman,  which  says: 

"Apart  from  the  numerous  successful  'raids'  that  have  been 
carried  out  on  all  parts  of  the  fine,  some  really  important  work 
has  been  done  on  the  Somme.  The  fine  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward to  an  extent  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  what  mx 
months  ago  Ave  should  have  reckoned  a  very  substantia]  advance, 
and  it  is  not  merely  so  much  ground  but  commanding  points  that 
have  been  gained.  The  number  of  prisoners  captured  rtm<  alto- 
gether into  thousands.  Our  troops  have  been  uniformly  suc- 
cessful: they  have  learned  that  they  can  capture  the  trenches  in 
front  of  them  easily  and  at  any  moment,  and  the  Germans  have 
learned  the  converse  lesson. 

"The  contrast  witli  the  days  of  Hill  60  and  the  later  Ypres 
fighting  is  Aery  striking.  We  hear  neither  of  hard  fighting  nor 
heavy  losses.  Doubtless  both  will  come  when  what  Sir  Douglas 
Ilaig  describe-;  as  our  'gnat  offensiA-e'  begins,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  fundamental  problem  of  how  to  make  the  defensive  more 
costly  than  the  offensiAe  has  been  sohed  by  the  British  as  well  as 
by  the  French.  In  many  of  the  recent  operations  the  number 
of  unwounded  German  prisoners  has  alone  exceeded  the  total 
British  casualties." 
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COSTA   RICA'S    "COUP   D'ETAT" 

THE     PRESIDENTIAL     BEE     causes    commotion    in 
other  countries  'besides  the  United  States,  and  we  learn 
that  the   Costa-Rican    Revolution  of    January  27  was 
caused -by  the  desire  of  Alfredo  Gonzalez  to  succeed  himself 
in  the  Presidential  chair,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  second  terms  are 
distinctly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.     A  curiously  comic- 
opera  touch  was  given  to  the  situation  since  ex-President  Gon- 
zalez was  a  perfectly  legal  candidate,  for  altho  he  had  ruled 
the    country   since  1914  he  had 
never  received  a   single  vote  as 
President   and   had    never    held 
that  office  in  the  technical  sense 
of    the    term.      Just    how    that 
came  about  and  what  it  led  to 
we  find  set  out  in  The  Pan-Ameri- 
can    Magazine,     a     New     York 
monthly  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
Latin  America.     It  says: 

"There  were  three  candidates 
at  the  Presidential  election  held 
in  1913:  Dr.  Duranwas  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Union 
party;  Don  Rafael  Yglesias  was 
the  representative  of  the  Civil 
group,  which  is  a  split  from  the 
first;  and  Don  Maximo  Fernan- 
dez was  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  ex- 
isted only  since  1901  and  repre- 
sents the  more  turbulent  and  less 
informed  section  in  Costa  Rica." 

Fernandez,  it  appears,  received 
a  majority  of  the  votes,  but  not 
the  constitutional  one-half  neces- 
sary to  elect  him  President,  and 
the  election  parsed  to  the  Costa- 
Rican  Parliament: 


of  the  office  with  a  term  as  popularly  elected  President  This 
was  too  much;  the  country  seethed  with  discontent,  and  it 
became  plain  to  many  lookers-on  that  if  some  bold  stroke  were 
not  made  there  would  undoubtedly  break  out  a  revolution  with 
the  disrupting  qualities  of  social  disorder  and  of  bloodshed 
Costa  Rica  has  not  seen  bloodshed  in  public  anger  for  forty 
years,  and  there  is  no  one  among  her  friends  who  would  not 
lament  to  see  her  record  of  peaceful  progress  thus  broken 

Such  an  occurrence  was  averted  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  Janu- 
fTy   -j   x-  at  momin£  President  Gonzalez  was  quietly  in- 

formed  by  a  band    of    responsible    citizens    that  his  adminis- 
tration would  be  no  longer  recognized,  the  majority  of  the  Army 

declared  their,  allegiance  to  a  new 
order  of  affairs,  and  the  deposed 
leader  took  refuge  in  the  Ameri- 
can Legation — a  proceeding  quite 
unnecessary  in  view  of  the  peace- 
ful nature  of  the  movement.  Not 
a  single  person  was  injured,  and 
no  one  was  even  placed  under 
arrest  longer  than  twenty-four 
hours,  before  which  time  the  de- 
gree of  public  excitement  caused 
by  the  news  had  entirely  sub- 
sided; as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fail  accompli  was  hailed  with  re- 
lief and  content  by  the  whole  of 
Costa  Rica." 


<JL-  'jviS  |^jjM>»>»«i  f  ly-r  j.  __ 


"The  National  Assembly  con- 
tained 18  National  Unionists,  12 
Civilists,  and  17  Republicans;  the  junction  of  the  first  two  ranks 
would  have  given  Duran  a  majority  of  thirteen  over  the  Republi- 
can.  but  unluckily  the  Republicans  were  able  to  win  over 
Yglesias,  the  Civihst  candidate,  to  withhold  bis  support  and 
in  their  anxiety  at  all  costs  to  defeat  Duran,  the  Republicans 
offered  to  compromise  with  the  Civilists  on  an  entirely  new 
choice— a  citizen  who  should  be  elected  by  Congress  an  'Desig- 
nate,    an    office    equivalent    to    that    of   Vice-President    under 

*  ?m?CY£oClrCUmSta£CeS'  Wh°  should  exercise  offi^  during  the 
1914-1918  term.  The  name  of  Don  Manuel  Castro  Quesada 
was  first  suggested,  but  that  of  Alfredo  Gonzalez  was  finally 

agreed  upon. 

"Sefior  Gonzalez  thus  assumed  the  reins  of  office  without 
having  received  a  single  vote  from  Costa-Rican  citizens,  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  made  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
strongest  political  group  in  the  country  and  in  disregard  of  the 
constitutional  law." 

This  curiously  electea  President  then  proceeded  to  make 
himself  somewhat  unpopular  by  doubling  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  imposing  a  heavy  income  tax,  and  further,  it  is 
said,  surrendered  himself  to  foreign  and  capitalistic  advisers. 
The  imposition  of  a  land  tax,  in  a  country  which  had  previously 
known  nothing  but  indirect  taxation,  was  the  penultimate 
offer 

Ever  this  burden  might  not  have  roused  Costa  Rica  to 
action  had  it  not  been  made  clear  Boon  afterward  that  Gonzalez 
proposed  to  Becure  another  term  of  office.  By  Costa-Rican  law 
a  IV.  idenl  may  not  immediately  succeed  himself,  but  Gon- 
d  jposed  of  this  objection  by  th<  assertion  that  he  had 
"  '  '■'••  elected  President— which  was  quite  true— and  that 
only  ?.r-ring  as  'Designate'  he  could  follow  possession 


WILL  THEY   LAST  LONG   ENOUGH,  FATHER?" 

— Land  and  Water  (London). 


GERMANY'S     HUGE     CASU- 
ALTIES—The   enormous    toll   of 
battle  has  caused  many  neutral 
observers     to     wonder     whether 
the  German  Army  can  maintain 
its  numbers  at  the  present  figure 
in    view    of    the    fact    that    the 
Fatherland    has    practically    no 
new    sources    of    supply.      It    is 
true  that  Poland  is  a  reservoir 
of  as  yet  unused  men,  and  the 
Paris    Polonia    calculates    some 
1,020,000  men  are  available  for 
the   German  Army   if   conscrip- 
tion  is    introduced.     Signs    are 
not    wanting   to   show  that   the 
subject   is   giving    the  Teutonic  authorities  food   for  thought, 
and  when  we  consider    that  Germany's  casualty  list  has  now 
passed    the    4,000,000  mark    this    is    not    surprizing.      To    the 
end  of  January  the  totals  reported  in  the  German  official  lists 
amount  to: 

Killed  and  died  of  wounds 929  no 

Died  of  sickness 59  213 

Prisoners 247^991 

Missing 276,278 

Severely  wounded 539,655 

Wounded 299,907 

Slightly  wounded 1,512  271 

Wounded,  remaining  with  units 223,261 


4,087,692 


The  London  Morning  Post  quotes  these  figures  and  remarks: 

"The  above  figures  include  all  German  nationalities — 
Prussians,  Bavarians,  Saxons,  and  Wurttemburgers.  They  do 
not  include  naval  casualties  or  casualties  of  colonial  troops. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  do  not  constitute 
an  estimate  by  the  British  authorities,  but  merely  represent  the 
casualties  announced  in  German  official  lists.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  casualties  are  those  reported  during  the 
month  of  January — not  reported  as  having  been  incurred 
in  January." 

That  the  need  of  men  is  urgent  can  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  the  /in  li„er  Zeitung  am  Mittag  reports  that  medical  re- 
examination of  all  males  born  after  September  7,  1870,  who 
have  hitherto  been  found  permanently  unfit,  has  been  ordered 
in  the  Hamburg  district. 


RED-CROSS   DOGS 


THE  "DOGS  OF  WAR"  in  these  days  are  not  ferocious, 
but  helpful.  It  is  estimated  by  Ellwood  Hendrick, 
writing  in  The  Red  Cross  Magazine  (February),  that 
the  various  combatants  now  have  in  training  some  ten  thousand 
dogs  doing  Red-Cross  work.  Prior  to  the  war  the  number  could 
probably  have  been  written 
with  two  figures.  Many  breeds 
are  used,  but  the  best  physical 
type  seems  to  be  of  medium 
size,  strong,  gray  or  black, 
kind,  and  of  good  eyesight.  A 
cross  between  bulldog  and  mas- 
tiff is  said  to  be  desirable;  so 
are  sheep  -  dogs,  retrievers, 
pointers,  large  Airedales,  and 
many  "out-and-out  curs." 
Character  and  training  out- 
weigh ancestry  every  time,  just 
as  they  do  on  the  human  side  of 
the  war.    Says  Mr.  Hendrick:   - 

"These  army,  or  Red-Cross, 
or  sanitary  dogs,  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  them,  are  first  trained 
to  distinguish  between  the  uni- 
form of  their  country  and  that 
of  enemies.  Then  the  dog 
must  learn  the  importance  of  a 
wounded  man  as  being  his 
principal  business  in  life.  News 
of  the  wounded  must  also  be 
brought  to  his  master.  He 
must  not  bark,  because  the 
enemy  always  shoots.  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  the 
dog  tells  his  master  of  his  dis- 
covery. One  method  is,  if  no 
wounded  have  been  discovered, 
to  trot  back  and  he  down, 
whereas  if  he  has  found  a 
wounded  man  he  urges  the 
master  to  follow.  United 
States  Consul  Talbot  J.  Albert, 
of  Brunswick,  tells  of  a  method 
in  use  in  the  German  Army  in  which  the  dogs  have  a  short  strap 
buckled  to  their  collars,  and  they  are  trained,  when  they  find  a 
wounded  man  in  hunting  over  the  battle-field  at  night,  to  grasp 
the  straps  in  their  mouths  and  so  return,  thus  signifying  that  there 
is  a  man  in  uniform  alive  out  there.  Then  they  lead  the  way  back 
to  him.  This  invention  was  necessary  to  overcome  an  evil  that 
became  evident  among  dogs  taught  to  retrieve;  that  is,  to  bring 
back  some  piece  of  clothing  belonging  to  the  wounded  man — 
his  cap,  glove,  or  something  from  the  neighborhood,  such  as  a 
piece  of  cord,  a  stone,  or  a  bunch  of  grass.  The  trouble  with 
the  method  was  that  the  dogs,  in  their  abundant  zeal,  never 
returned  without  something  from  the  injured  man,  and  usually 
they  took  that  which  first  struck  their  eyes.  This  was  most 
often  a  bandage,  which  the  dog  would  tear  off.  If  taught  to 
bring  back  a  cap  and  the  soldier  had  none,  the  dog  would  very 
likely  seize  him  by  the  hair 

"Dogs  are  never  trained  to  scent  out  the  dead.  Their  business 
is  to  assist  the  wounded.  Each  one  carries  a  first-aid  package 
strapt  about  its  back  or  neck  and  knows  that  when  a  wounded 
man  is  found  he  may  take  the  package. 

"They  are  trained  to  carry  letters  from  post  to  post  and  they 
learn  to  distinguish  the  various  posts  by  name.  They  are  also 
of  aid  to  soldiers  on  the  watch.  A  French  officer  tells  of  one 
night  while  on  watch  as  a  private  in  one  of  the  front  trenches, 
when  every  dog  became  suddenly  uneasy,  continually  growling 


A   RED-CROSS  DOG  AYEARING  HIS  GAS-MASK. 


and  very  excited.  This  was  enough  for  the  soldiers;  they  knew 
their  army  dogs  and  believed  in  them;  so  they  telephoned  to 
the  main  entrenchments  for  support.  Fully  twentj'-five  minutes 
after  the  reenforcements  arrived,  a  German  attack  was  made 
from  the  trenches  opposite,  which  was  turned  back  because  of 
the  superior  numbers  that  answered  the  telephone  call.     The 

distance  of  the  German  trenches 
opposite  those  of  the  French  is 
not  given,  but  that  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  very  in- 
teresting question:  By  what 
sense  did  these  dogs  know  of  the 

approaching  attack? 

"In  the  Belgian  Army  dogs 
have  largely  displaced  horses 
for  rushing  machine  guns  from 
one  location  to  another,  accord- 
ing to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Post.  Officers  claim 
that  under  fire  they  are  more 
dependable  than  horses  and 
may  be  relied  upon  to  keep 
the  gun  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  even  tho  the  entire 
escort  be  killed.  And  they  can 
be  kept  in  trenches  safe  from 
hostile  bullets,  which  is  im- 
possible with  larger  animals. 

"In  Russia  dogs  have  been 
used  to  carry  ammunition  to 
the  firing-lines  and  by  the 
quickness  of  their  work,  which 
was  formerly  done  by  crouch- 
ing and  creeping  men,  have 
kept  the  soldiers  well  supplied 
from  the  ammunition-wagons 
which  are  always  likely  to  be  far 
in  the  rear  of  advancing  files. 

"There  are  canine  sentries 
on  duty  on  both  sides  in  the 
Great  War,  and  dogs  that  are 
dispatch-bearers.  Marquis,  a 
French  dog,  fell  dead  from  a 
bullet-wound  almost  at  the 
feet  of  a  group  of  French  sol- 
diers to  whom  he  bore  a  mes- 
sage across  a  shell-raked  stretch 
of  country.  But  the  message 
was  delivered!  And  there  are  Stop,  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Corps, 
the  savior  of  many  wounded,  and  Flora  of  the  Twelfth  Alpine 
Chasseurs — merciful  dogs  of  war  with  reputations  for  distin- 
guished service.  There  are  many  Stops  and  Floras  actively 
engaged  in  humanitarian  service,  and  it  is  quite  unfair  for  me 
to  single  out  individual  animals — a  conference  of  dogs  of  war 
Avould  doubtless  so  decide — except  as  a  means  of  giving  typical 
stories  of  what  arc  every-day  exhibitions  of  intelligence,  devo- 
tion, and  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  dogs  of  numerous  breeds 
in  the  vast  zone  of  battle. 

"The  people  in  the  warring  countries  are  called  on  for  many 
and  varied  contributions.  The  French  War  Department  lias  on 
record  a  communication  from  the  father  of  a  family  which 
poignantly  illustrates  this,  for  he  wrote:  -I  already  have  three 
sons  and  a  son-in-law  with  the  colors;  now  I  give  up  my  dog, 
and  Vive  la  France!' 

"Other  stories  of  the  heroism  of  dogs  are  likely  to  come  to  us 
when  the  war  is  over,  and  from  them  we  may  gain  more  wisdom 
about  dogs.  We  are  likely  to  become  informed — but  whether 
we  learn  it  or  not  rests  with  us — that  a  chance  for  education 
and  training  is  important  for  a  dog  if  it  is  to  lead  a  useful  life, 
and  that  in  the  economy  of  a  better  order  of  tilings  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  work  for  dogs  to  do 

"In  dealing  with  dogs  we  should  be  philosophical  and  re- 
member that  misplacement  is  a  cause  of  disorder;    that  dogs  as 
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well  as  men,  women,  and  even  boots  and  shoes,  are  most  useful 
in  those  places  where  they  can  do  most  good.  Unfortunately, 
we  do  not  employ  much  philosophy  in  our  dealings  with  dogs. 
We  use  them  for  our  left-over  emotions.  I  know  an  excellent 
woman  who  ruins  every  dog  she  owns  by  sheer  spoiling;  by 
letting  it  have  its  own  way  without  restraint.  And  I  know  a 
man,  a  good  citizen,  who  strives  to  deal  justly  with  his  kind, 
but  who  is  disposed  to  kick  dogs  if  they  bother  him.    Both  take 


i  \    ACTION. 


This  Red-Cross  dog  is  carrying  the  cap  belonging  to  the  helpless  soldier  at  the  right 

who  will  (1ms  be  identified,  and  to  whom  aid  will  at  once  be  brought. 


accumulate  within  then  substance;  fatty  degeneration  takes 
place;  and,  finally,  if  untreated,  conversion  more  or  less  com- 
plete into  fibrous  tissue  occurs;  so  that  by  the  time  the  nerve 
has  regenerated  the  muscle  has  lost  all  contractile  power.  Our 
object  in  treatment  is,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  nutrition  and 
contractility  of  the  muscle  while  the  nerve  is  undergoing  the 
process  of  regeneration.  The  sudden  sharp  contraction  elicited 
by  the  rhythmically  reversed  galvanic  current  seems  to  me  the 
ideal  one  for  the  removal  of  these  waste  and  toxic 
products  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  muscular 

tone 

"Bergonie's  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
electrically  provoked  exercises  we  find  most  useful 
in  restoring  the  tone  of  muscles  wasted  from  dis- 
use, or  slight  nerve  disturbance.  We  have  recently 
been  extensively  using  it  with  great  success.  .... 
"Electrotherapy,  like  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment, has  usually  failed  in  most  eases  of  severe 
shell-shock;  many  of  these  cases  have  very  marked 
electrophobia,  and  electrical  treatment  then  tends 
to  aggravate  their  symptoms.  There  is,  however, 
one  class  of  nerve-shock  in  which  the  Bergonie 
treatment  generally  results  in  a  speedy  cure. 
These  are  the  eases  which  are  under  the  fixt  im- 
pression that  they  have  lost  all  power  in  their 
lower  limbs,  and  are  unable  to  walk  or  even  to 
stand  up.  One  or  two  vigorous  seances  on  the 
Bergonie  chair  are  usually  sufficient  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  still  some  contractile  power 
in  their  muscles,  and  they  are  then  soon  able  to 
stand  and  walk  without  assistance." 


This  does  not  give  the  dog  a  fail- 


out  their  emotions  on  dogs. 
chance. 

"However,  we  'Id  not  have  to  go  killing  people  to  make  doj^s 
worth  while." 


The  method  of  treating  the  interior  of  the  body 
by  the  use  of  electric  currents,  known  as  "diather- 
my," is  also  said  to  be  of  great  use  a\  ith  wounded  men,  especially 
in  alleviating  severe  pain  and  improving  local  nutrition: 


\\ 


"The  Jiigh  rate  of  oscillation  of  the  electrons  in  the  tissues 
excites  tissue  drainage  as  well  as  producing  frictional  heat.  It 
has  several  times  been  pointed  out  how  completely  and  efficiently 
diathermy  fulfils  the  indications  for    treatment  in  trench-feet, 

IT  MAI  BE  NEWS  t<-  some  readers  thai  various  electrical  relieving  the  pain  when  all  other  means  have  failed,  reducing 
methods  are  now  used  in  military  hospitals  for  treating  I'm  stasis  and  congestion  of  the  parts  by  tissue  drainage,  and 
<■,..  ,. ..,,.,.  1...1  ~ w.. .  i.    ......  ,  ii  .  diminishing    to    a   minimum    the    loss    of    tissue.     The   results 

claimed    for  diathermy  in    this   treatment    have  now-  been  con- 
tinued by  many  workers 

'In  relieving  the  pain  of  sciatica,  neuritis,  lumbago,  and 
many  like  conditions  diathermy  is  of  tho  greatest  value.  In 
dealing  with  sciatica  I  have  practically  abandoned  all  other' 
methods  of  physical  treatment,  early  cases  quickly  are  cured, 
some  old-standing  ones  require  much  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience, and  occasionally  one  shows  no  improvement 

"One  of  the  most  useful  and  indispensable  forms  of  apparatus 
in  the  treatment  of  wounded  soldiers  is  the  static  [old-fashioned 
•frictional'  electric]  machine.  The  equipment  of  no  electrical 
department  is  complete  which  does  not  include  an  efficient 
instrument  of  this  kind.  The  unidirectional  current  of  tho 
static  machine,  with  its  enormously  high  potential  and  its 
minute  amperage,  can  be  produced  by  no  other  form  of  electrical 
apparatus;  and  it  is  the  possession  of  these  specific  properties 
which  renders  it  capable  of  producing  results  in  certain  eases 
which  are  unobtainable  by  any  other  means.  ...  So  vigorous 
and  of  such  amplitude  is  the  resulting  muscular  contraction 
thai  we  are  enabled  by  this  method  to  U-v^  muscular  fibers  from 
involvement  in  scar-tissue  by  the  force  of  their  own  contraction. 
So  readily  and  accurately  can  the  force  of  this  contraction  be 
regulated  that,  by  alternately  widening  and  approximating  the 
discharging  balls,  we  can  make  use  of  this  current  as  a  form  of 
electrical  arthromoteur  for  the  movement  of  stiff  joints  in  tin 
hands  and  feet,  and  as  a  means  of  breaking  down  elighl  ad- 
toorarehj    senl  to  t  he  electrical  department  for  t real  ment.   "    .  hesions.     This  method  is  especially  useful  for  breaking  down 

Nerve    injuries,    contusion,    concussion.    <•... . mission '  ' ™A      tne  adhesions  which  persist  in  trench-feet  after  the  subsidence 

of  the  acute  and  painful  symptoms."     v 


ELECTRICAL   TREATMENT  OF   WOUNDS 

MAY  BE  NEWS  to  some  readers  thai  various  electrical 
methods  are  now  used  in  tnilitary  hospitals  for  treating 
the  wounded  n„n.  Such  treatment,  we  are  told  by  Dr. 
J.  Tumll,  in  Th,  Lancet  (London,  December  16),  appears 
to  have  been  firsl  systematical^  used  b\  the  French  in  Morocco 
about  a  decade  ago.  Dr.  Tumll  tells  particularly  about  what 
has  be,  ii  done  at  the  Kaddiffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  England,  which 
had  a  fully  equipped  electrotherapeutic  department  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  method  most  largely  \im<1  there  seems 
to  be  treatment  by  the  electrical  decomposition  of  salt  solutions, 
known  as  "ionization."  Common  sail  is  the  substance  usually 
employed,  and  the  chlorin  due  to  its  decomposition  seems  to 
be  the  active  agent.     Writes  Dr.  Turrell: 

"We   make  use  of  large  pads,  Strong  currents,  and  seances  of 

as  long  duration  as  1  he  time  of  the  department  Avill  permit. 
Cases  treated  in  this  way  include  subacute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, some  cases  of  neuritis,  septic  and  indolent  wounds,  stiff 
joints,  etc.  Where  the  limitation  of  movement  in  a  stiff  joint 
h  due  fco  fibrous  bands  or  adhesions,  ionization  is  often  very 
useful;  in  these  cases  massage  and  manipulation  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  conclusion  of  the  elec- 
trical  seance 

"The  ionic  medication  of  foul,  extensive,  and  sloughing  wounds 
with  the  chlorin  ion  quickly  allays  the  odor  and  leads  to  rapid 
healing  with  smooth,  flexible  scars  and  free  movement  in  the 
surrounding   tissues.     I    believe   thai    this  class   of  case   is  far 


'Nerve    injuries,    contusion,    concussion,    compression,    and 

'"".    partial   or  complete,  form   a  large   proportion   of  the 

cases   that   are   -eni   to  the  department   for  treatment.     If  the 

fco  the  faradie  current   [alternating  current  from  a 

medical  induction-machine]  we  utilize  a  rhythmically  reversed 

faradism  from  a  coil  of  low  coefficiency,  and  in  this  we' follow  the 

recognized  practise.  .  .  .  Some  prefer  .  .  .  rhythmically 

■I  galvanism  [which  is]  quit,    painless  and  very  efficient. 

We  an   told  thai  v  h<  □  a  nerve  is  -<  vered  or  otherwise  rendered 

funetionless    the    muscl     which    it    supplie     hang   flaccid,   like 

ha''  from  th.ir  attachments;    waste  and   toxic   products 


PERISCOPELESS  SUBMARINES— The  construction  of  recent 
German  submarines  without  periscopes  is  reported  by  way  of 
Holland  by  the  Italian  Rivista  Marittima.  Says  the  writer  of 
an  abstract  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York): 

'There  is  a  lens  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  which,  combined 
With     mirror-     and     other    lenses     properly    arranged,     makes    it, 
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possible  to  carry  out  the  necessary  observations.  It  is  admitted 
that  this  improvement  carries  with  it  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  the  boat  to  navigate  closer  to  ihe  surface  than  is  the 
case  with  boats  provided  with  a  periscope,  but  this  disadvantage 
is  more  than  compensated  for,  so  it  is  said,  by  the  absence  of  a 
periscope  tube  extending  above  the  water  surface.  A  powerful 
beam  of  light  can  be  projected  at  night  through  the  lens  opening." 


NEW  TREES  AND   PLANTS 

A  WIDE  VARIETY  of  promising  foreign  plants  now 
being  propagated  and  tested  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  described  in  a  recent 
press  bulletin  of  the  Department.  The  gardens  where  lljese 
tests  aro  made  may  be  called  the  "Ellis  Islands" 
of  the  plant  immigration  service,  says  the  writer. 
He  goes  on: 

"In  them  the  plant  immigrants  are  carefully 
studied  in  order  to  make  sure  that  they  cany 
with  them  no  disease,  and  only  those  which  ai-e 
known  to  be  desirable  additions  are  permitted  to 
make  a  home  in  this  country.  The  plants  which 
have  successfully  passed  this  scrutiny  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  State  experiment  stations  and  to 
thousands  of  experimenters  and  breeders  through- 
out the  country. 

"At  the  present  time,  says  an  article  by  P.  H. 
Dorsett  in  the  1916  Year-book  of  the  Department, 
much  attention  is  being  bestowed  upon  recent 
importations  from  China.  Among  these  are  the 
jujube.  This,  it  is  said,  may  well  prove  com- 
mercially profitable  in  Calif ornia  and  the  semiarid 
South  and  Southwest.  When  prepared  with  cane 
sugar,  jujubes  have  as  delicate  a  flavor  as  many 
dates.  It  is  also  a  very  good  fresh  fruit  and  has 
long  been  popular  in  China. 

"The  Chinese  pistache  is  another  importation 
which  has  been  suggested  for  use  as  an  avenue- 
tree.  Thousands  of  young  trees  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  parks  throughout  the  country  for  this 
purpose.  One  advantage  of  this  tree  is  the  great 
age  to  which  it  lives.  For  the  production  of  nuts 
the  variety  of  pistache  found  in  central  and  west- 
ern Asia  is  being  tried.  At  present  the  entire 
supply  of  the  nuts  used  in  the  coloring  and  flavor- 
ing of  ice-cream  and  candy  comes  from  abroad, 
but  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
country  should  not  grow  its  own  supply.  The 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys  in  California 
appear  to  be  well  suited  to  the  industry. 

"Chinese  persimmons  and  Chinese  chestnuts  are 
also  being  tested.  It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese 
chestnut  may  prove  exceptionally  valuable  be- 
cause of  its  power  to  resist  the  chestnut-bark 
disease,  which  is  doing  so  much  damage  among  the 
native  chestnuts.  The  persimmon,  it  is  thought, 
might  be  gi-own  commercially  in  California  and  in 
those  sections  in  the  South  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  much  below  zero.  In  China  and 
Japan  dried  persimmons  are  a  staple  food  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  eaten  largely  in  the  future  hi  this  country.  ' 

"Still  another  importation   is  an   early   sweet 
cherry  which  has  been  introduced  from  Tanghsi,  China.      This 
may  prove  profitable  to  growers  as  an  early  cherry  for  the  Eastern 
markets." 

Besides  fruits,  ^ve  are  told,  a  number  of  oriental  vegetables  are 
being  tested  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  plant  introduc- 
tion gardens,  which  may  prove  money-makers  for  adventurous 
farmers  and  make  the  way  of  the  vegetarian  more  interesting: 

"Among  these  are  the  chayotc  from  tropical  America.  This 
vine  produces  pear-shaped  fruit  in  abundance  in  the  fall.  They 
somewhat  resemble  in  flavor  summer  squash  or  vegetable  mar- 
row, and  may  be  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable  throughout  the  winter. 
The  udo  is  a  new  salad  plant  from  Japan  that  may  be  grownin 
practically  every  State.  This  is  grown  in  much  the  same  way  as 
asparagus  and  may  be  cooked  as  well  in  the  same  way.  A  few 
plants  of  udo,  says  the  article,  should  be  in  every  home  garden." 


THE   NAVAL   SMOKE-SCREEN 

THAT  THE  SMOKE-SCREEN,  or  smoke-attack,  which 
ha>  been  used  so  frequently  and  effectively  in  the  present 
war,  originated  in  the  United  States  Navy   is  asserted 

by  the  author  of  an  article  on  "The  Destroyer  and  the  Tor- 
pedo," in  The  Scientific  American  (Xew  York,  March  3j.  The 
writer  says  that  it  was  first  used  in  our  destroyer  fleet  tinder 
the  command  of  Captain  Eberle,  and  he  goes  on: 

"The  writer  Avell  remembers  being  present  at  such  an  attack 
off  Block  Island  several  j^ears  ago,  when  five  groups  of  de- 
stroyers, twenty  in  all,  crossed  the  head  of  a  column  of  battle- 
ships until  they  were  in  the  windward  position,  and  then,  with 
the  leading  destroyers  smoking  heavily,  swept  down  the  line  of 


THE 

riicse  31- 


8MOKE-SCREEN    DEFENSE— AH   AMERICAN   DEVICE. 

knui  destroyers  of  the  United  States  Navy  an'  making  hca\>  smobe 
which  completely  hides  them  from  the  enemy. 


the  enemy  at   a   distance  of  about   1,300  yards.     The  pall  of 

dense  smoke  rolled  down  to  leeward,  enveloping  ihe  enemy  and 
screening  the  destroyers  from  observation:  but  above  the  dense 
and  low-lying  bank  of  smoke  could  be  seen  the  successive  pairs 
of  fighting  tops  of  the  battle-ships;  and.  had  the  maneuver 
been  an  actual  battle,  some  of  the  capital  ships  would  have  lven 
heavily  torpedoed.  In  the  buttle  of  Jutland,  ihe  German 
destroyers  made  use  of  this  smoke-screen  as  a  protection  to 
their  own  battle-ships,  when  they  were  being  heavily  hit  by  the 
battle-ship  divisions  under  Admiral  Jellicoe.  A  noticeable 
feature  of  that  light  avhs  the  u.-e  of  fast  30-  to  35-knot  light 
cruisers,  armed  with  6-inch  guns,  as  leaders  of  the  destroyer 
flotillas.  One  well-placed  shot  from  a  6-inch  gun  Mill  usually 
cripple  a  destroyer,  if  indeed  it  does  not  sink  her:  and  the 
object  Of  these  light  cruisers  is  to  lead  the  attack,  break  up 
the  counter-attack  of  the  enemy,  and  bring  their  own  destroyers 
within  torpedo  range." 
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IF   THE   GERMANS   HAD   IRRIGATED 

'  RRIGATION,  if  it  had  been  employed,  would  have  given 
Germany  the  ample 'food-supply  that  she  admittedly  does 
not  now  possess.     As  the  publicity  agent  of  one  of  the 
great  pump  companies  is  reported  to  have  put  it,  rather  strongly: 
"If  the  Germans  had  thoroughly  understood  irrigation,  they 
would  not  now  be  starving."     This  quotation  is  used  by  Engi- 
neering and   Contracting    (Chicago),   as  the  heading   of  a  brief 
article,    most    of   which   we   quote  be  ow.     The   pump 
man  went  on  to  state,  so  we  are  told,  that  the  potato 
crops   in    Germany  have    been    subnormal    since    the 
war  started,  and  that  the  shortage  hut  been  due  to  in- 
sufficient rainfall.     With  irrigation, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  in  Ameri- 
ca, not  only  is  a  crop  insured,  but 
its    abundance  is  increased.      The 
writer  goes  on: 


N' 


"Why 
when  a 


"In  many  cases  the  yield  of  pota- 
toes per  acre  has  been  doubled  by 
irrigation.  In  all  cases  the  yield 
has  been  very  materially  greater  as 
a  result  of  irrigation,  even  in  so- 
called  humid  districts.  Apparently 
the  Germans  have  not  fully  ap- 
preciated the  worth  of  American 
experience  in  irrigating  garden 
truck  —  potatoes,  etc.  —  or  they 
would  have  spent  more  time  mak- 
ing pumps  and  pipe  than  making 
Zeppelins. 

"In  a  nutshell,  this  expert  of  a 
big  pumping  company — a  man  who 
has  been  gathering  irrigation  data 
for  years — asserts  that  a  campaign 
of  irrigation  in  Germany,  even  if 
begun  after  the  war  started,  might 
have  entirely  changed  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  We  must  admit  that 
there  is  more  than  mere  speculation 
back  of  this  suggestion.  In  fact, 
the  evidence  all  points  toward  the 
soundness  of  the  contention  that 
irrigation  of  German  crops  would 
have  so  increased  the  yield  as  to 
have  eliminated  the  present  short- 
ago  of  food. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that 
America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  that  in  irrigation 
by  pumping  its  leadership  is  unquestioned  even  by  those  who 
insist  that  America  is  behind  Europe  in  'intensive  farming  ' 
By  the  sophistical  method  of  comparing  our  average  yield  of 
grain  per  acre  with  that  in  Europe,  it  has  been  frequently 
attempted  to  prove  that  America  has  much  to  learn  in  agri- 
culture from  Europe.  But  the  fact  is  that  not  the  yield  per 
acre  but  the  cost  per  bushel  should  be  the  final  criterion  of 
efficiency  in  grain  production.  Judged  by  that  criterion, 
America  has  led  every  nation  on  earth  ever  since  McCormick 
developed  his  first  harvester." 


FLOATING   SAFES   FOR   SHIPS 

ON-SINKABLE  SAFES  OR  VAULTS  for  all  sorts  of 
valuables  on  shipboard  are  described  in  a  leading 
article  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York- 
March).  The  writer  reminds  us  at  the  outset  that  every  ship 
is  to  some  extent  a  treasure-ship.  Her  purser  is  in  charge  of  much 
money,  and  her  passengers  carry  valuables.  Fortunes  have 
been  lost  in  trying  to  raise  sunken  treasure,  but  until  recently 
no  one  thought  of  preventing  the  treasure  from  sinking, 
whatever  happened  to  the  ship.     He  goes  on: 


SUCCESS  WITH  ARTIFICIAL  SILK-A  remarkable  growth 
of  the  use  of  artificial  silk  in  this  country  is  reported  on  the 
editorial  page  of  The  Textile  World  Journal  (Xew  York,  Febru- 
ary 24).     Says  this  paper: 

t  1**  ™  Tly  a  mfUer  of  five  years  since  this  substance  was 
mroduced  to  text,], -manufacturers.  Jt  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  first  fabric  produced  by  a  cloth-manufacturer  was 
opposed  vehemently  by  the  individual  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  styling  of  this  particular  mill.  It  was  during  his  absence 
that  a  sample  piece  was  made,  and  he  was  so  imprest  with  it 
that  he  ordered  a  complete  fine  of  colors  to  be  made.  To-day  this 
mill  a  li,  flirtings— the  product  of    <  ,  era!  hundred  looms— 

all  contain  artificial  silk  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.     But  the 
a-mffls  are   nol    the   largest   users  of  artificial  silk.     Tt  is 
stated  that  one   hosiery-manufacturer  consumes  more  of    this 
produet  than  any  individual  concern  in  this  country  " 


bother  about  ways  to  recover  sunken  treasure 
non-sinkable  purser's  safe  would  prevent  the 
sinking?  When  a  steamer-passen- 
ger sees  his  jewelry  stored  away 
in  the  ship's  safe  he  doesn't  know 
whether  it  is  going  to  a  salt-water 
grave  or  not. 

"Inspired  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  lack  of  preventive  measures  of 
this  kind,  Menotti  Nanni  has  de- 
vised a  non-sinkable  vault  which  is 
not  only  large  enough  to  hold  the 
purser's  safe,  but  which  also  pro- 
vides ample  storage-space  for  regis- 
tered mail,  gold  bullion,  and  valu- 
ables owned  by  the  passengers. 

"Nanni  plans  to  install  several 
of  his  floating  safes  in  a  large,  verti- 
cal, cylindrical  steel  casing  placed 
in  a  well  amidships,  the  top  of  the 
well  being  flush  with  the  upper 
deck  and  covered  with  a  loose-fit- 
ting, easily  removed  cap.  The  safes 
are  placed  one  on  top  of  another,  the 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  pas- 
sengers each  having  a  safe  for  their 
valuables.  '  The  two  lower  safes 
serve  as  a  repository  for  registered 
mail  and  for  the  most  precious  part 
of  the  ship's  cargo. 

"Ready  access  is  gained  to  the 
safes  through  doors  provided  in 
both  the  outer  and  inner  casings  at 
the  various  decks.  Thus,  the  first- 
class  passengers,  for  instance,  could 
place  their  valuables  in  the  safe  at 
night  and  remove  them  in  the  morn- 
ing. Of  course  there  would  be  a 
guard  in  charge  of  each  safe. 
If  a  ship  equipped  with  such  a  system  of  floating  safes  should 
sink,  the  cover  of  the  well  would  float  off  and  the  water  would 
enter  the  steel  casing  and  force  the  safes  to  rise  to  the  surface 
Once  on  the  surfaco  the  safes  bob  about,  to  be  eventually  picked 
up  by  a  passing  craft. 

"  The  inventor  has  also  provided  for  hermetically  sealed  floats 
to  be  placed  at  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  well  under  the  last 
safe.  Attached  to  this  float  is  a  cable  which  serves  to  indicate 
the  position  and  identity  of  the  ship. 

"It  is  said  that  the  value  of  cargoes  annually  lost  on  the 
British  coast  in  time  of  peace  is  $40,000,000.  Of  course  the  loss 
has  increased  with  the  war. 

^n^^The■  MeHda>  sunk  in  collision  with  the  Admiral  Farragut  in 
1911  sixty-five  miles  east  of  Cape  Charles,  in  three  hundred 
feet  of  water,  had  about  $200,000  in  valuables  in  the  purser's 
safe      The    Oceana,  sunk   off   Beachy    Head,   in    1912,  had   on 

iT^n  ifc?00'00?,111  e?ld  and  silver-  The  Lusilania  had  about 
$1,000  000  in  gold  and  jewelry  and  several  millions  in  securities 
aboard  The  Islander,  sunk  near  Juneau,  Alaska,  had  $2,000  000 
worth  of  Klondike  gold  aboard.  The  Pawabiac,  sunk  in  Lake 
Huron,  had  $800,000  in  treasure.  The  General  Grant,  wrecked 
on  the  Auckland  Islands,  in  1866,  in  eighty  feet  of  water, 
carried  $lo,000,000  in  gold  bars  and  bullion.  The  flag-shin 
Horcnha  lost  in  Tobermory  Bay,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
also  carried  $1.1,000,000. 

'  Then,  remember  the  fleet  of  seventeen  Spanish  galleons  with 
an  accumulated  treasure  of  $140,000,000,  which  was  sunk  in 
Vigo  Bay,  Spam.  Six  of  the  galleons,  being  in  shallow  water, 
w.rc  later  raised,  and  about  $20,000,000  recovered.  But  the 
others,  containing  $120,000,000,  still  rest  at  the  bottom  of 
Vigo  Bay." 


A  SHIP  EQUIPPED   WITH  FLOATING  SAFES. 

A  cross-section  showing  the  well  and  the  safes  in  position,  one 
for  each  deck. 
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RUM"    AND    "SODA":   A   COMPARISON 


i  i 


R 


|UM"  has  long  been  used  as  a  generic  term  for  alcoholic 
beverages  by  those  opposed  to  their  consumption. 
"Soda"    has    been   similarly   employed   for    "soft" 

drinks  as  a  class.     An  interesting  comparison  of  the  businesses 

of  dispensing  these  two  kinds  of  drinks — one  apparently  on  the 

wane,  while    the  other  is  increasing — is  made  in  an  editorial 

article    entitled    "Temperance 

Drinks    and    the    Soda-Foun- 

tain,"    in  The    Journal    of  the 

American  Medical   Association 

(Chicago,  January    27).     The 

writer  is   struck  with  the  fact 

that  the  soft-drink  business  has 

been,  on  the  whole,  regulated 

more  stringently  than  the  al- 
coholic.     Those  who  want  to 

touch  the  latter  at  all  seem  to 

be  in  favor  of   "reforming   it 

altogether."     Says  the   editor 

of  The  Journal: 

"Millions  of  dollars,  repre- 
senting the  return  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  revenue  from  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  attest  the 
enormous  consumption  of  the 
latter  in  this  country  each  year. 
Whether  it  is  attributable  to 
the  wave  of  prohibition  which 
is  slowly  sweeping  over  this 
country,  or  to  the  development 
of  new  tastes  side  by  side  with 
the  long-standing  demand  for 
spirituous  liquors,  or  to  both 
factors  combined,  in  any  event 
a  rapidly  developing  trade  in 
so-called  temperance  beverages 
has  manifested  itself  for  some 
time.  In  part,  this  has  repre- 
sented an  augmented  consump- 
tion of  drinks  like  ginger  ale 
and  root  beer,  which  have 
long  enjoyed  a  limited  popu- 
larity in  the  United  States.  In 
larger  measure  the  new  trade 
involves  a  growing  sale  of  pro- 
ducts scarcely  used  at  all  in  a 
commercial  way  a  decade  or 
two  ago.  Thus,  referring  to 
the  grape-juice  industry,  a  re-  L 
cent  writer  reports  some  as- 
tonishing figures  for  the  stimulation  of  trade  in  this  beverage. 
The  production  of  American  unfermented  grape-juico  in  the 
year  1914  amounted  to  nearly  five  million  gallons  in  the  Chau- 
tauqua belt  alone. 

"The  consumption  of  what  is  commonly  termed  soda-water 
in  this  country  must  be  much  larger.  The  United  States  has 
been  called  the  greatest  soda-fountain  country  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  soda-water  of  the  sort  dispensed,  flavored  with  fruit-sirups  as 
a  fountain  beverage,  is  distinctly  an  American  drink  which  has 
found  popularity  in  few  other  countries,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Australia,  where  the  soda-water  business  is  said  to 
be  conducted  much  as  it  is  here.  Tho  habit  of  drinking  soda- 
water  at  a  'stand'  of  some  sort  in  summer  has  gradually  stimu- 
lated a  demand  for  'hot  drinks'  at  the  same  establishments  in 
winter,  so  that  hot  coffee,  chocolate,  malted  milk,  bouillon,  etc., 
have  likewise  come  into  vogue  for  sale  to  those  who  drink  cold 
non-alcoholic  beverages  in  summer. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  current 
enterprise  in  this  field.  The  retail  value  of  the  sodas,  'sundaes,' 
and  other  fountain  beverages  or  refreshments  for  1916  has  been 
placed  at  $o00,000,000.  For  ice-cream  it  was  estimated  by  a 
statistician  of  the  National  Association  of  Ice-Cream  Manu- 
facturers that  200,000.000  gallons  wotdd  be  consumed  in  this 
country  in    1916.     At    forty    cents    a    gallon,    which   is   about 


Courtesy  of 


Tho  Popular  Science  Monthly,"  New  York. 

SAFETY  FIRST  FOR  SAFES. 


After  an  accident  these  non-sinkable  boxes  would  float  until  picked 
up  by  some  passing  ship. 


the  minimum  price  at  which  ice-cream  is  sold,  the  American 
public  would  be  expending  no  less  than  $80,000,000  for  this 
delicacy." 

This  leads  the  medical  writer  to  note  the  sharp  contrast 
between  the  stringent  health  regulations  imposed  on  the  soda- 
fountain  and  the  absence  of  such  restrictions  on  the  saloon. 
The  hand  of  the  health-officer  has  extended  not  only  to  the  soda 
ingredients,  but  to  the  containers  and  the  employees.     Would  it 

be  possible  to  treat  the  saloon 
in  the  same  way?     We  read: 

"During  all  the  years  in 
which  the  liquor-saloon  has 
been  in  existence,  scarcely  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to 
regulate  its  practises  in  the 
interest  of  public  or  personal 
hygiene.  On  the  other  hand, 
public  sanitary  regulation  of 
the  operation  of  the  soda- 
fountain  business  has  already 
been  introduced  within  the  few 
years  in  which  the  ntM-  trade 
has  begun  to  thrive  so  promi- 
nently. In  some  places  the 
regulations  have  become  more 
stringent  than  the  restrictions 
on  restaurants  or  saloons  in 
which  eating-  and  drinking- 
utensils  are  used.  For  ex- 
ample, in  one  region  the  health 
authorities  have  decreed  that 
all  glasses,  cups,  spoons,  etc, 
used  at  fountains  mua^  be 
sterilized  after  each  service. 
Another  State  has  ordered,  the 
use  of  individual  paper  jfupj 
unless  all  glasses  are  sterilized. 
Similar  legislation  having  in 
view  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  communicable  disease 
through  the  use  of  unclean 
glasses  has  been  adopted  by 
local  health  boards  or  sanitary 
authorities  in  various  places. 
Furthermore,  provision  has 
been  made  here  and  there  for 
medical  examination  of  em- 
ployees, so  that  the  beverages 
shall  not  be  dispensed  by  per- 
sons liable  to  spread  disease  in 
their  occupation.  How  diffi- 
cult it  would  be  either  to  se- 
cure or  to  put  into  practise 
comparable  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  the  liquor-saloon. 
where,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, the  hygienic  hazards  must  be  decidedly  more  prominent." 

HOOKWORM  AND  EARTH-EATING— Mrs.  France-  - 
Forrester-Brown,  of  Miami,  Fla.,  the  widow  of  a  British  consular 
officer  in  Guatemala,  writes  us,  with  regard  to  the  facts  on 
"Earth  as  Medicine  and  Food,"  quoted  in  this  department  on 
October  21  last,  that  her  wide  observation  lias  convinced  her 
that  earth-eating  is  always  a  symptom  of  hookworm,  and  that 
the  craving  for  clay  disappears  when  the  disease  is  cured.  She 
says:  "All  these  reasons  for  earth-eating— such  as  its  being 
medicinal,  nourishing,  appetizing,  sweetening,  and  a  delicacy — 
are  only  excuses  indeed;  for  the  desire  for  it  is  a  craving  pro- 
duced by  the  presence  of  tho  hookworm,  which  takes  all  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  for  its  own  nourishment,  leaving  the 
victim  practically  water  for  blood.  The  use  of  pepper  and 
earth  or  any  hard,  gritty  substance  seems  to  allay  a  sort  of 
gnawing  sensation,  and  gives  a  warmth  that  should  be  there 
naturally  when  the  blood  is  normal.  These  people  themselves 
have  no  idea  why  they  desire,  so  irresistibly,  to  eat  these  sub- 
stances I  have  mentioned;  but  after  they  have  been  cured  of  the 
hookworm,  these  perverted  appetites  entirely  disappear." 


^ 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


MUSIC   AND   DRAMA   IN  THE   GERMAN  PRISON-CAMPS 


WHAT  THE  STAGE  MAY  PROFIT  as  a  result  of 
dramatic  training  afforded  by  the  war  prison-camps 
is  a  revelation  of  the  future.  The  immediate  effect 
is,  of  course,  alleviation  of  long  and  burdensome  days.  Cares 
enough  there  are  at  best,  even  in  a  model  camp  such  as  Ruhleben, 
but  the  tedium  has  been  relieved  at  times  by  music  and  play- 
acting. This  camp  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  large 
contingent  of  musicians,  actors,  and  artists,  and,  says  Mr.  Israel 


A  GERMAN  REHEARSAL  IN  AN  ENGLISH  CAMP. 
Making  up  "  for  a  diversion  permitted  by  England  to  her  Gorman  war-prisoners  at  Dorchester  Prison-Oamp. 


Cohen,  writing  in  the  London  Outlook,  "it  was  particularly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  our  musicians  and  actors,  who  received  no 
reward  for  their  self-imposed  labor,  and  who  were  really  exposed 
to  candid  criticism,  that  we  were  able  to  maintain  a  cheerful 
spirit  throughout  the  long  and  weary  months  of  our  intern- 
ment." During  the  firsl  winter  an  orchestra  of  from  forty  to 
fifty  was  organized  and  concerts  were  given  on  Sunday  evenings 
when  the  program  ranged  over  a  considerable  field,  and  in- 
cluded selections  from  Handel  and  Wagner,  Verdi  and  Puccini, 
Beethoven  and  Bellini,  Sullivan  and  F.  H.  Cowen.  But  more 
activity  was  displayed  in  the  dramatic  field,  and  plays  were 
performed  on  three  or  four  successive  nights,  giving  a  majority 
of  the  prisoners  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Two  dramatic 
societies  were  formed,  one  animated  by  the  spirit  of  edification, 
and  the  other  by  the  spirit  of  amusement.  There  were  offered 
comedy  and  tragedy,  farce'  and  problem-play,  pantomime  and 
melodrama,  comic  opera  and  revue.  There  was,  we  are  told,  a 
notable  predilection  for  living  playwrights: 

'Bernard  Shaw  was  the  first  to  be  chosen,  his  'Androcles  and 

the  Lion'  having  been  performed— for  the  first  time  in  English  on 

German  soil— in  the  middle  of  March,  1915,  and  later  'Captain 

Bra-  bound's  Conversion'  and  'John  Bull's  Other  Island'  were 

•e-sfully  produced.     John  Galsworthy  was  represented 


by  'Strife,'  which  was  much  too  somber  for  the  majority  of  the 
camp,  and  'The  Silver  Box,'  which  was  a  popular  success. 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  contributed  'The  Passing of  the  Third  Floor 
Back'  and  Conan  Doyle  ' The,  Speckled  Band.'  We  also  had. 
among  a  host  of  others,  such  favorites  as  'The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest,'  'The  Private  Secretary,'  'What  Happened  to 
Jones,'  'Mr.  Preedy  and  the  Countess,'  'Liberty  Hall,'  and 
'Mary  Goes  First.*  Ibsen's  'Master  Builder'  was  also  produced, 
not  in  Mr.  William  Archer's  authorized  translation,  but— such 
was  the  spirit  of  conceit — in  a  prisoner's  English  version  of  a 

German  translation  of  the 
original.  We  also  had  some 
evenings  devoted  to  one-act 
plays,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful being  an  evening  oc- 
cupied by  three  plays  of 
Stanley  Houghton.  Prob- 
ably the  most  notable  tri- 
umph on  our  stage,  from 
the  artistic  point  of  view, 
was  achieved  by  'L'Enfant 
Prodigue,'  the  pantomime 
drama  by  Mr.  Carre,  with 
the  musical  accompaniment 
by  A.  Wormser.  The  first 
attempt  at  comic  opera  was 
made  with  'Trial  by  Jury,' 
which  was  witnessed  by  a 
number  of  English  military 
prisoners,  who  happened  to 
be  transferred  to  Ruhleben 
for  a  few  days  on  their  way 
from  one  prison-camp  to 
another. 

"There    was    a     certain 
diffidence  about  the  presen- 
tation of  Shakespeare,  as  it 
was  feared  that  he  "would 
not  be  entertaining  enough 
for  the  taste-  of  the  camp. 
The  first  attempt  was  made 
in  June,  1!)  15,  with  the  forest 
scenes  of  'As  You  Like  It,' 
upon  which  a  great  deal  of 
~ -r      labor  was    lavished.      Tho 
producer  was  Mr.  C.  Dun- 
can-Jones;    the  scenic    setting,  apparel,  procession,    and   dance 
were  arranged  by  Mr.  Leigh  Henry,  a  disciple   of  Mr.  Gor- 
don  Craig;   and   the  music  was  specially  composed  and  con- 
ducted by  Professor  Treharne.   Altho  gratifying  from  an  esthetic 
point  of  view,  the  performance  did  not  appeal  to  the  majority, 
and  hence  Shakespeare  was  allowed  to  rest  until  the  following 
April,  when  his  tercentenary  was  celebrated  upon  an  elaborate 
scale.     Three    performances    were    given    of    'Twelfth    Night,' 
which  was  remarkably  well  acted,  and  three  of  'Othello';  while 
the    two    intervening   nights    were   devoted   respectively    to    a 
program  of  Elizabethan  music  and  to  a  literary  symposium  on 
Shakespeare's  England." 

There  were  two  popular  productions  wholly  created  in  the 
ca  nip,  both  words  and  music.     One  was  a  revue,  "Don't  Laugh," 
produced  by  a  former  ballet  master  of  the  Metropol  Theater 
Berlin.     The  other  was  a  pantomime,  "Cinderella." 

"The  revue  was  in  eight  episodes,  and  its  distinguishing 
feature  was  a  'beauty  chorus,'  which  was  a  tribute  to  the  won- 
drous power  of  costume,  paint,  and  powder  in  transforming  a 
number  of  athletic  youths  into  a  bevy  of  alluring  beauties.  The 
production  was  rendered  topical  by  the  inclusion  of  an  episode 
in  which  one  of  the  characters  sang  a  rollicking  song,  'lias 
Anybody  Here  Seen  Jackson?'  and  alluded  to  the  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  to 
effect  the  release  of  certain  classes  of  prisoners.     Mr.  Jackson 
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was  present  at  a  special  performance,  and  was  greatly  amused 
by  the  parodying  of  his  personality.  The  'Cinderella'  pan- 
tomime was  also  produced  by  Mr.  Roker,  and  as  it  was  such  a 
success  a  'command'  matinee  was  given  on  Xew  year's  day, 
1916,  in  honor  of  the  American  Ambassador,  Mr.  ./.  W.  Gerard, 
and  his  wife,  and  several  members  of  his  staff  with  their  ladies." 

Nationality  began  to  assert  itself  after  the  parent  dramatic 
society  had  proved  a  success,  and  there  were  formed  an  Irish, 
a  French,  and  a  German  dramatic  society.     We  read: 

"The  Irish  players  specialized  in  Hibernian  drama,  and  their 
best  productions  were  'John  Bull's  Other  Island'  and  'Cathleen 
in  Houlihan.'  The  French  Society  produced  several  amusing 
comedies  and  farces,  including 
'  L' Anglais  Tel  Qu'on  Le  Parle.'  The 
German  Society  began  with  a  suc- 
cessful production  of  the  popular 
musical  comedy,  '  Der  Fidele  Bauer,' 
and  then  ambitiously  produced  the 
comic  opera,  '  Der  Graf  von  Luxem- 
burg,' which  failed  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  men  who  took  female 
parts  to  Avork  iip  a  soprano  voice. 
This  opera,  however,  also  had  the 
honor  of  a  'command'  performance, 
the  distinguished  visitor  being  Gen- 
eral von  Kessel,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Military  District  of  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Other  Ger- 
man plays  produced  were  'Doktor 
Klaus'  and  'Der  Erbforster.'  A 
Spanish  play  and  a  Russian  play 
have  also  been  performed,  and  oc- 
casionally variety  entertainments 
were  given  by  the  '  Ituhleben  Empire 
Company.' " 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1915,  we 
are  told,  the  professional  musicians 
formed  a  musical  society,  ".to  secure 
accommodation  for  practise  and 
study  for  the  professional  musicians 
and  students  interned,  and  to  organ- 
ize concerts  and  other  musical  enter- 
tainments in  the  camp."     We  read: 

"It  was  a  long  time  before  the  Society  was  able  to  secure 
special  accommodation  for  musical  practise,  especially  on  the 
piano:  ultimately,  in  combination  with  the  artists,  it  had  a 
wooden  shed  built  beyond  the  barracks  at  the  extreme  west  of 
the  camp,  half  of  which  was  used  as  a  musical  salon  and  the  other 
half  as  an  artists'  studio.  Henceforth,  the  conductorship  of 
concerts  presented  an  agreeable  variety.  .  .  .  Mr.  Peebles-Conn 
introduced  the  popular  promenade  concerts  on  Tuesday  even- 
ings, which  have  enjoyed  two  summer  seasons.  Mr.  Bain  ton, 
Avho  had  already  delivered  an  interesting  course  of  lectures  on 
European'  Schools  of  Music,  with  pianoforte  illustrations,  trained 
a  madrigal  choir,  which  proved  a  popular  attraction  at  subse- 
quent concerts.  Some  of  the  works  performed  were  the  com- 
positions of  prisoners,  including  a  few  written  among  all  the 
distractions  of  the  camp." 

The  graphic  arts  Avert*  not  neglected  by  the  prisoners,  tho  the 
"artists  could  naturally  not  attain  such  continuous  publicity  as 
that  of  the  musicians  and  actors." 

'There  were  a  number  of  portraitists  who  Worked  either  in  oils 
or  crayon,  and  who  were  always  busily  engaged  in  limning  the 
features  of  their  fellow  prisoners  or  guards.  The  first  Art 
Exhibition  was  held  in  a  partitioned  portion  of  the  Grand  Stand 
Ball  in  July,  1915,  and  was  successfully  organized  by  Mr.  E. 
Hotopf.  There  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  exhibits,  com- 
prising portraits,  landscapes,  Spandau  sunsets,  humorous  camp 
scenes,  imaginative  creations,  a  few  sculptures,  and  cunningly 
designed  marble  paper-weights.  The  exhibition,  after  being 
passed  by  the  military  censors,  Avas  thrown  open  for  three  days. 
and  many  of  the  objects  were  bought  by  prisoners.  The  second 
exhibition  Avas  held  the  following  Christmas  in  the  studio  whieL 
the  artists  had  built  in  conjunction  with  the  musicians;  and  the 
third  exhibition,  held  in  April,  1910,  Avas  more  varied  in  character 
and  also  more  successful  than  its  two  predecessors.'' ' 


A   FRENCH   VOICE   IN   AMERICA 

AMERICA  IS  THE  ONLY  NATION  which  was  founded 
/-\  by  and  for  an  idea— the  idea  of  justice  and  liberty— 
■*•  -*-  which  did  not  groAv  up  step  by  step.  This  statement  is 
made  by  Henri  Bergson,  the  French  philosopher,  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters.  It  is  his  first  public 
address  on  his  At'sit  here,  and,  unlike  the  utterances  of  most  of 
our  foreign  visitors,  it  Avas  given  in  part  in  English.  "Approxi- 
mate English"  Avas  Professor  Bergson' s  apologetic  description, 
but  the  Xew  York  Times  assures  us  that  whal  lie  uttered  was,  "in 
fact,  English  of  faultless  phrasing."     France,  he  declare-,  "feels 


THE   PLAY  IX  PROGRESS. 

The  tedium  of  prison-camp  life  in  both  England  and  German}   is  relieved  by  ih  -a  meal  perfor- 
mances.     This  scene  at  Dorchester  could  be  duplicated  at  Ruhleben. 


the  profound  affinity  in  ideals  between  the  two  republics,  which 
has  been  revealed  by  the  present  war — by  your  charity  and 
unexampled  generosity,  by  the  spirit  of  your  soldiers  who  have 
died  heroically  in  battle."  This  fundamental  sympathy,  ho 
points  out,  finds  also  neAV  proof  in  a  harmony  between  the 
academies  of  the  two  nations.  The  aims  of  the  French  Academy 
haAe  rarely  been  better  or  more  succinctly  expresl  than  by 
Professor  Bergson  in  this  address.     Thus: 

"The  work  of  the  Academy  in  fixing  the  standard  of  what 
is  and  is  not  the  French  lanKuafre  answers  one  of  the  great 
Avishes  of  the  French  nation,  that  its  language  and  literature 
always  express  ideas  of  a  general  nature  that  can  be  accepted 
not  only  by  Frenchmen,  but  by  the  whole  civilized — I  mean  the 
whole  really  eh  ilized  —world.  This  campnly  be  done  it'  e\  ery  A\ord 
is  given,  for  a  certain  time,  a  precise  value,  so  that  it  can  circu- 
late like  a  coin  and  be  accepted  elsewhere." 

Then,  coming  to  whal  he  called  the  particular  excellent  of 
the  Academy,  the  task  of  rewarding  deeds  as  well  as  literary 
Avorks.   Professor  Bergson  spoke  in  French,  saying: 

"The  distribution  of  the  prizes  of  virtue  rewards  deeds  per- 
formed obscurely  by  obscure  persons.     This  is  an  expression  of 

the  union  which  has  always  exited  among  our  people  between 
literature  and  moral  ideals,  despite  certain  ideas  to  the  con- 
trary thai  may  haAe  become  current  abroad.  There  has  been 
no  •transformation  in  France':  Franc,  ha-  remained  the  same 
as  always.  Hut  we  have  had  a  certain  shyness  in  expressine; 
ihese  things  and  displaying  them  to  the  world;  Ave  haAe  resen-ed 
our  entire  strength  for  tin  great  work  which  Ave  are  now  on  the 
way  to  accomplish. 

"In  The  spirit  of  French  literature,  if  not  of  all  literature,  the 
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fact  that -the  soul  of  the  writer  is"  full  "of  "generous  and  noble 
sentiments  is  held  to  create  beauty  of  "expression,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Academy  distributes,  the  recompense  of  virtue,  as  well 
as  of  literary  merit,  is  symbolical  of  this  profound  relation 
between  literary  and  moral  beauty.  No  one  boasts  in  France 
to-day  and  no  one  complains.  We  are  fighting  against  the  anti- 
democratic and  antihuman  ideal  that  might  makes  right;  if 
this  idea  became  dominant,  life  would  no  longer  be  worth  living. 
The  resolution  has  been  irrevocably  taken  to  fight  to  the  end 
for  an  eternal  ideal;  our  soldiers  fight  not  for  themselves,  not 
for  France  even,  but  for  all  humanity." 


IF   THE   GERMANS   USED   THE   ROMAN 
ALPHABET 

IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  of  the  war  we  heard  of  a  virulent 
"word-phobia"  breaking  out  in  Germany,  that  drove  all,  or 
nearly  all,  true  patriots  into  an  effort  to  cast  out  all  unclean 
words.     Words  were  called  unclean  if  they  chanced  to  derive 
from  any  non-Teutonic  source  or  had  been  taken  over  bodily 


.v  WORD  HUNT   IX  BERLIN. 
"Good  Heavens,  what's  the  matter?     A  man  hunt?" 
"Nothing  of  the  sort,      It's  only  that  t lure's  a  foreign  word  in  cir- 
culation which  the  police  haven't  caught  yet." 

— ©  Faczer  in  Ulk  (Berlin). 

from  the  despised  enemy.  The  above  cartoon  from  Ulk  shows 
that  not  all  in  the  Fatherland  had  lost  their  sense  of  humor. 
Probably  some  still  remain  so  gifted,  for  we  read  of  an  internal 
warfare  lately  broken  out  over  a  proposed  change  in  the.charac- 
ters  used  in  printing  and  handwriting.  Some  there  are  who 
think  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  Germany's  being  so  misunder- 
stood by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  these  samo 
archaic  characters.  The  cry,  as  we  learn  from  a  Berlin  cable 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times.,  was  first  raised  by  a  Rhenish 
manufacturer  of  pens;  but  his  protest  was  taken  up  by  news- 
papers, save  the  Conservative  party  organs,  who  "entrenched 
themselves  behind  tradition  to  fight  off  the  onslaught  of  the 
iconoclasts."     The  merry  war  goes  on  thus: 

"The  Berliner  Tageblatt  sought  to  prove  that  many  foreigners 
would  not  take  the  trouble  of  learning  German  for  the  mere 
reason  thai  they  would  not  ohly  have  to  learn  to  speak  a  new 
language,  hut  also  to  write  a  now  alphabet.    If  Roman  characters 
were   used   instead   of  the  Herman,  the   Tageblatt  urged,  time 
would  he  many  mare  students  of  German  literature,  and  German 
ideas  would  hecome  better  known  and  more  appreciated  by  the 
res!  <>f  the  world.     It  was  also  contended  by  the  modernists  that 
the  ao-called  German  characters  have  been  developed  from  the 
Gothic,    ■  trie!  ■■  .o..|d  give  them  a  French  origin,  and  that,  there- 
fore, .the  enemies  of  the  proposed  reform  wen  reullv  fighting  for 
something  that  was  not  Herman  at  all.     Lastly,  it  was  argued 
Roman  characters  were  more  easily  read  and  less  trying  to 
than  the  somewhat  twisted  German  characters. 
Th(  re    the   three   principal   salients   from   which    the 

on  the  German  characters  was  conducted.    Meanwhile, 


their  defenders  had  brought  their  heavy  artillery  into  position, 
•and  the  battle  now  rages  with  great  bitterness.  The  defenders' 
being  hard  prest,  looked  about  for  allies,  and  found  one  in  a 
Pans  newspaper  which  in  1911  requested  competent  Frenchmen 
to  express  their  opinions  as  to  what  style  of  printing  was  most 
suitable  for  the  German  language.  Eighty-one  -  per  cent,  voted 
for  the  retention  of  the  present  German  characters, 

"Not  contented  with  this  French  support,  the  "Conservatives 
sought  allies  in  other  countries,  and  formed  a  regular  entente 
against  the  supporters  of  Roman  characters.  One  of  their 
biggest  guns  was  Prof.  Dr,  Achmed  Emin,  of  Constantinople 
University,  who  declared  it  'unthinkable  that  German  should  be 
written  or  printed  in  any  other  characters  than  those  used  at 
present.' 

"As  further  proof  that  foreigners  were  not  prevented  from 
learning  German  by  German  characters,  it  was  pointed  out  that 
m  certain  German  cities  which  were  particularly  frequented  by 
foreigners,  like  Leipzig,  Nuremberg,  Stuttgart,  and  Darmstadt, 
all  public  directions,  names  of  streets,  and  even  directions  on 
street-cars  were  in  German  characters,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  foreigners  found  them  too  difficult.  The  first-page  titles 
of  newspapers  printed  in  Gothic  in  France,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica were  also  mentioned  as  proof  of  the  beauty  of  the  German 
characters. 

"Whereas,  on  one  side,  opticians,  doctors,  and  professors 
have  done  their  best  to  show  that  Roman  was  less  trying  to  the 
eyes,  the  defenders  of  Gothic  now  bring  forth  Dr.  Schackwitz, 
of  the  Physiological  Institute  of  Kiel,  to  gainsay  them.  He 
has  made  experiments  which,  he  says,  prove  -that  while  for  the 
reading  of  a  fixt  amount  of  printed  matter  the  Roman  characters 
require  24,500  movements  of  the  eyes,  the  same  document  in 
German  charaeters  can  be  read  with  only  17,000  movements. 

"As  to  the  contention  that  the  German  characters  are  of 
French  origin,  the  conservatives  quote  whole  libraries  as  proof 
that  they  are  absolutely  home-grown,  and  that  Gothic  is  only 
a  somewhat  independently  developed  branch  of  German. 

"The  battle  is  by  no  means  ended,  but  the  conservatives 
received  a  severe  blow  recently  when  in  both  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  Parliaments  the  adoption  of  Roman  characters 
was  advocated." 


WHO    WRITES   AMERICAN   PLAYS? 

OUR  FARCES  AND  MELODRAMAS  go  well  in  England, 
hut  our  real  dramas  almost  never.  Is  it  because  we 
are  light-headed  and  unequal  to  the  production  of  a 
serious  comedy?  The  question  is  answered  with  a  variety  of 
subtle  suggestions  by  an  American  playwright  with  enough 
plays  to  his  credit  to  give  him  authority  along  the  line  he  speaks. 
He  is  Mr.  Harvey  O' I  logins,  and  he  contrasts  the  plight  c" 
himself  and  his  fellow  playwrights  here  with  practitioners  of  the 
craft  in  France  and  England.  There,  he  declares,  "the  author 
of  a  play  is  the  person  who  writes  it";  here  he  is  chiefly  the 
person  who  is  blamed  for  it.  If  a  play  fails  in  France  it  fails 
"as  is";  the  dramatist  is  "the  captain  and  master  of  his  fate." 
In  England  "the  playwright  is  a  sort  of  constitutional  monarch"; 
whatever  his  advisers  might  offer  he  holds  the  final  right  of. 
veto.  What  we  have  here,  Mr.  O'Higgins  tells  us  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  something  which  holds  over  as  a  legacy  from 
our  dramatic  Colonial  days: 

"A  few  decades  ago  there  was  almost  no  native  drama.  It 
was  imported  from  England  or  translated  from  France.  The 
author  did  not  often  come  with  it.  He  was  not  at  rehearsals, 
lie  did  not  see  his  play  performed  or  know  what  was  done  to  it. 
The  producer,  the  adapter,  the  stage-director,  and  the  actors 
were  i'n^-  to  cut  and  rewrite  and  change  and  'gag'  the  lines  as 
they  pleased,  within  tho  limits  of  their  rival  interests.  It 
became  the  tradition,  the  unwritten  law,  that  'plays  are  not 
written— they're  rewritten.'  And  this  tradition  still  persists. 
The  American  author,  at  rehearsals,  lias  no  conceded  authority. 
He  has  no  natural  standing,  no  constitutional  power  of  veto, 
no  inalienable  rights.  He  has  to  be  well  established  by  previous 
successes  before  Ik;  can  make  any  stand  in  defense  of  his  lines. 
It  is  consequently  true  to-day  that  most  American  plays  are 
not  written,  but  rewritten,  and  tho  rewriting  is  not  done  by  tho 
nominal  author,  or  it  is  done  by  him  unwillingly  and  under 
moral  duress. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  English  play,  as  we  get  it  now,  is  a 
play    that    has   succeeded   in    London.      It   has   been    produced 
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THE      AUTHOR      SENDS      HIS 
PLAY   OUT    INTO    THE  WOULD. 


WHERE   IT  FALLS  AMON'G OR    RATHER   WHERE 

IT  MEETS  A  NUMBER  OF  INTERESTING   PEOPLE. 

WHAT  HAPPENS   TO    NEW    PLAYS. 


THE    PLA1    EETUBN6  TO 

ITS       DOTING       PARENT. 

-Barton  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


there  under  the  author's  supervision;  the  lines  have  been  set; 
the  stage  business  has  been  fixt  and.  decided  on;  the  tempo  has 
been  taken.  The  Ne\v  York  production  is  made  by  a  director 
who  has  seen  the  play  in  England,  lie  reproduces  it  faith- 
fully, because  its  success  has  stamped  every  detail  with  the 
authority  of  public  approval.  He  often  imports  the  original 
cast.  He  always  imports  a  play  that  has  been  written  by  the 
author,  rewritten  by  him,  and  largely  directed  and  rehearsed 
by  him." 

By  comparison  with  such  plays  the  xVmerican  product  is 
"strong  in  dramatic  climaxes,  noticeably  spotty  and  convulsive, 
with  tricky  curtain  and  good  exit  and  entrance  speeches  and 
ingenious  turns  of  plot  that  achieve  theatric  surprizes  by  wrench- 
ing the  back  of  probability."     That  is  to  say — - 

"It  is  strong  in  all  the  qualities  that  producers  and  stage- 
directors  and  actors  desire  in  drama.  It  lacks  what  the  author 
alone  can  give  it — a  theme,  a  point  of  view,  a  consistency  of 
pith  and  meaning  in  plot  and  characterization,  a  subordination 
of  its  component  parts  to  its  end  and  effect.  It  lacks  singleness 
of  creative  purpose,  as  compared  with  the  French  or  English 
play.  It  is  the  product,  not  of  one  mind,  but  of  many  minds, 
and  those  minds  are  interested  in  professional  details  and  special 
appeals,  not  in  the  whole  composition  or  its  point.  It  is  at  its 
best  when  it  is  a  melodrama,  because  a  melodrama  is  at  its  best 
when  it  is  a  bag  of  tricks,  without  any  particular  theme  or  moral 
contents,  unhampered  by  too  careful  a  consideration  of  the 
limits  of  probability  or  the  realities  of  characterization.  For  the 
same  reasons,  when  it  is  not  a  melodrama,  but  a  comedy,  it  is 
best  when  it  is  a  farce — for  farce  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  comedy  that  melodrama  does  to  tragedy.  We  are  .sending 
melodramas  to  England.  We  send  farce-comedies  there.  But 
we  are  not  exporting  any  real  dramas,  any  tragedies,  any  satiric 
comedies,  any  plays  of  the  better  sort  that  we  receive  from 
London.  We  are  not  producing  such  plays.  We  are  not  training 
authors  to  write  them." 

Mr.  O'lliggins  attempts  to  answer  for  us  why  we  have  no 
plays  by  such  American  novelists  as  Howells  and  Henry  James 
and  Edith  Wharton,  altho  we  import  plays  by  such  English 
novelists  as  Barrie  and  Galsworthy  and  Arnold  Bennett.  Of 
course,  one  weakness  of  Mr.  O'Higgins's  comparison  is  that  all 
three  of  these  Americans  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  written 
plays.  Their  fate  on  the  boards  is  a  complex  story,  but  Mr. 
O'Higgins  resumes: 

"No  one  who  knows  our  theater  could  imagine  Mr.  Howells 
or  Mrs.  Wharton  struggling  with  the  typical  adversities  and 
indignities  of  an  average  Broadway  production.  It  is  a  struggle 
for  the  humbly  young  and  patient,  the  unknown,  the  new  and 
inexperienced  author.  And  he  is  welcomed  by  the  producer. 
His  inexperience  is  no  bar.  The  producer  is  not  inexperienced. 
Neither  is  his  director,  nor  his  star,  nor  his  consulting  play- 
wright, who  will  probably  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  royalties 
before  the  box-office  opens.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  authors' 
names  are  new  on  our  theatrical  bill-boards  every  season  and 
their  plays  are  so  strangely  reminiscent.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  is  so  easy  to  tell  a  Barrie  play  from  a  Galsworthy  play, 
and  so  difficult  to  tell  a  play  by  any  one  American  author  from  a 
play  by  any  other  American  author.  '  I  am  not  writing  my  plays,' 
one  of  them  says.  'I  am  only  being  blamed  for  them.'  If  a  play 
succeeds,  everybody  connected  with  it  gets   some  credit.      If 


it  fails,  only  the  play  is  found  guilt}',  and  the  author.  He  is 
like  the  king  in  one  of  those  uneasy  European  countries  where 
the  governing  class  keeps  a  figurehead  on  the  throne,  so  that  the 
bombs  of  the  discontented  may  be  sure  to  hit  the  wrong  person. 
He  sits  up  after  his  opening  night  in  New  York  and  hears  the 
hand-grenades  of  the  newspaper  critics  exploding  all  about 
him.  The  monthly  magazines  shell  him  at  three  months' 
distance  with  Jack  Johnsons.  He  is  properly  blown  up  on  every 
side.  That  is  all  in  the  day's  work.  He  accepts  it  philosophically. 
But  when  some  sharpshooting-commentator  on  the  American 
stage  remarks  invidiously  upon  the  excellence  of  the  Engli-h 
plays  on  Broadway  and  the  natural  superiority  of  the  British 
author,  you  should  pity  the  poor  American  playwright  and  listen 
to  his  wail:  'I'm  not  writing  my  plavs.  I'm  only  being  blamed 
for  them.'" 


ONE   OF   BARRIE'S    SLIGHT   JOKES 

MR, -BARRIE  SEEMS  ABLE  to  play  his  little  dramatic 
jokes  tho  the  times  be  sad.  Indeed,  there  may  bo 
all  the  more  reason  for  his  lightsome  touch  in  en- 
deavoring to  dispel  the  gloom.  His  last  joke  was  perpetrated  in 
London  for  a  war-charity  and  is  called  "Reconstructing  the 
Crime."  By  this  reconstruction  he  aided  a  war-hospital  depot 
to  the  amount  of  over  .$1-j,000.  The  London  Times's  dramatic 
reviewer  feels  ''occasionally  that  the  jokes  are  so  slight  that 
they  do  not  add  anything  to  Sir  James's  artistic  reputation"; 
but,  at  any  rate,  he  sees  that  "they  achieve  their  primary  object 
of  raising  money  in  profusion  for  the  charities  concerned."  The 
current  one  also  served  to  advertise  the  pet  foibles  of  some  of 
London's  leading  actors  and  actresses,  as  Ave  see: 

"Nobody  else,  for  one  thing,  has  the  knack  of  working  out 
such  fantastic  ideas  as  Sir  James  Barrie.  Who  but  the  author  of 
'Peter  Pan'  could  conceive  the  notion  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
with  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving  as  judge  and  the  audience  as  jury  as- 
sembled to  try  various  prominent  actors  and  actresses  for  their 
alleged  foibles  in  private  life.'  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault.  for  instance, 
has  apparently  a  weakness  for  wearing  a  gray  bowler  hat:  there- 
fore Sir.  Donald  Calthrop  has  determined  to  kill  him  with  a 
carving-knife  in  his  own  'peacock  drawing-room':  Mr.  Nelson 
Keys  confides  to  Mr.  Arthur  Playfair  that  his  weakness  is  to  fall 
in  love  with  his  own  likeness  on  the  screen:  Ylr.  Gerald  du 
Maimer  discovers  that  the  only  reason  the  ladies  in  the  Punjab 
make  love  to  a  newly  arrived  subaltern  is  to  transfer  their 
mosquitoes  to  him;  the  Gaiety  Theatre  Company  illustrate  the 
accidental  circumstances  which  led  to  the  origin  of  harlequin  and 
columbine  (this,  by  the  way,  was  quite  the  best  feature  of  the 
afternoon);  shining  lights  of  the  stage  show  how  the  shining 
lights  of  society  behave  at  amateur  theatricals. 

"It  is  all  good  fun,  even  tho  it  dragged  at  times  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  happily  the  audience  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  and  seconded  Sir  James  Barrie's  efforts  to  raise  money 
in  noble  style.  Thus,  when  the  Court  imposed  a  hue  on  Miss 
Irene  Vanbrugh,  it  was  promptly  paid  by  members  of  the 
audience  on  condition  that  she  bought  Mr.  Boucicault  a  new 
hat  of  any  color  but  gray;  bail  was  forthcoming  for  other  fair 
delinquents  in  substantial  sums:  a  rare  specimen  of  an  English 
sovereign  Mas  disposed  of  at  five  times  its  market  value,  and 
finally  Mr.  Ceorge  Robey  sold  by  auction  a  picture  painted 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn  and  obtained  £150  for  it." 


"WAR-SUNDAY"   IN  NEW  YORK 


IN  FLAG-DRAPED  PULPITS  the  pastors  of  New  York, 
men  of  peace,  sounded  the  call  to  arms.    Thus  was  virtually 
observed  a  War-Sunday  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis 
on  March  11,  tho  such  a  day  does  not  appear  in  the  church- 
calendar.    It  happened  at  the  behest  of  the  New  York  Federation 
of  Churches,  who  wished 
to  "mobilize  its  Chris- 
tian    strength     behind 
President  Wilson,  pledg- 
ing to  him  'all  the  ser- 
vice of  which  we  several- 
ly and  collectively   are 
capable,'    and     coming 
out   for  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  sys- 
tem   of    universal    ser- 
vice."     In   Dr.  HiUis's 
Brooklyn     church,    the 
New  York  Tribune  re- 
ports,    a    reference     to 
Theodore   Roosevelt   in 
a  sermon  on  the  theme, 
"Why   We    Should   Go 
to  War  with  Germany," 
brought   the    congrega- 
tion to  its  feet  cheering. 
One  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  churches  voted  for 
the      declaration,      The 
Tribune    tells    us,    and 
fifty-two  voted  againsl 
it.    Only  the  Presbyteri- 
ans of    the  six  leading 
Protestant  bodies  regis- 
tered    a     close      vote. 
Twenty  -  seven  favored 
the      declaration      and 
twenty  opposed  it.    The 
Baptist   vote   stood    16 
to  1;  the  Congregation- 
alist  10  toO;  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  27  to  3; 
the  Methodist   Episco- 
pal,  23   to  4;    the  Re- 
formed, 19  to  3.     In  a 
group    comprising     the 
Evangelical  Association,   the   Society  of  Friends,   the  German 
Evangelical    Synod,    the    Lutheran    Danish    Ohio   and    General 
Synods,  and  the  Reformed  Episcopal  and"  Universalist  churches, 
the  Federation's  principles  were  rejected  by  a  vole  of  11  to  2. 
The  declaration  itself,  as  The  Tribune  prints  it,  was  sent  oui  as 
a  referendum  to  the  churches,  and  reads  in  tin's  wise: 

'After  exhausting  the  resources  of  diplomacy  in  an  effort  to 
avert  war,  the  Presidenl  has  now  taken  the  only  course  consistent 
with  national  self-respect. 

"War   with    Germany    will    not    ensue    unless    the    Imperial 

German  Go  ernmenl    knowingly  violates  well-settled  principles 

of  international   law  and    violates   them   with   intenl   definitely 

to  the  United  States.     In  thai  evenl  war  will  inevitably 

follow,  no1  l.;.  our  own  act,  but  through  the  deliberate  aggression 

nation. 


1      I  .ill  ■     I  I  A   I 

ONE   OF   NKW    STORK'S    BEFLAGGED  CHURCHES. 
Pulpits  as  well  as  exteriors  of  many  of  New  York's  churches  were  draped  in  Bags 
for  the  observance  of  War-Sunday,  March  11,  and  in  some  cases,  notably  a  Brooklyn 
church,  sermon-time  was  turned  Into  a  strong  resemblance  of  a  patriotic  rally. 


"If  any  honest  doubt  exists  respecting  the  cause  of  war  in 
Europe,  the  awful  responsibility  for  extending  it  to  this  hemi- 
sphere will  rest  upon  Germany,  and  upon  Germany  alone. 

"It  may  be  that  the  Imperial  German  Government  is  mis- 
informed respecting  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  just  as  that  Government  is  supposed  to  have  misconceived 

the  sentiment  of  the 
British  Empire  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean War.  If  so,  and 
before  fatal  action  based 
upon  so  grave  a  mis- 
take is  taken,  Germany 
should  be  made  aware 
of  the  essential  unity  of 
our  people  and  of  their 
loyal  determination  to 
make  all  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  liber- 
ty and  to  maintain  our 
honor.  To  this  end  wo 
call  upon  all  bodies  simi- 
lar to  ours  throughout 
the  country  and  upon 
all  groups  of  citizens 
organized  for  whatever 
purpose,  to  meet  with- 
out delay  and  express 
themselves  with  no  un- 
certain \oiee  respecting 
the  course  that  they  a\  ill 
be  prepared  to  follow. 

"We  urge  all  such 
groups  of  citizens,  secu- 
lar and  religious,  large 
and  small,  societies, 
clubs,  and  institutions 
of  every  sort,  to  unite 
with  us  in  giving  im- 
mediate public  expres- 
sion to  such  convictions 
as  those  which  we  now 
solemnly  record: 

"First— That  the  act 
of  tho  Executive  in  sev- 
ering diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany  is 
one  to  be  approved  and 
commended  by  all  who 
havo  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  at 
heart. 

"Secondly — That  the 
German  declaration  of 
January  31,  1917,  repre- 
sents an  unjustified  and 


unjustifiable  attempt  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  t the  sea  and  to 
abridge  the  commercial  liberty  guaranteed  to  us  by  established 

law  and  custom;  and  that  if  the  Government  of  the  United 
states  were  to  acquiesce  therein  such  action  would  be  resented 
by  all  good  citizens  as  in  the  highest  degree  pusillanimous  and 
as  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  a 
free  people. 

"Thirdly — That  the  President  will  be  justified  in  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  most  extreme  measures  that  maybe 
deemed  necessary  to  protect  life,  liberty,  and  property;  and 
tbat  it  is  our  duty  and  that  of  all  loyal  citizens  to  tender  im- 
mediately to  the  Government  all  the  service  of  which  we  severally 
and  collectively  are  capable." 

The  federation  makes  its  plea  for  a  system  of  universal 
service,  recommending  that  Congress  be  urged  "to  exercise  its 
Constitutional  power. ''to  raise  and  support,  armies'- 'by  establish- 
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immediately  a  permanent  and  democratic  system  of  defense 
based  upon  universal  service  and  training  under  direct  and 
exclusive  Federal  control."  It  urges  Congress  to  go  to  the  root 
of  every  citizen's  duty  and  not  fall  back  upon  the  aid  of  vol- 
unteer service,  saying— 

"That  whilo  all  should  stand  ready  to  volunteer,  if  voluntary 
service  is  called  for,  yet  Congress  in  providing  for  our  common 
safety  should  not  adopt  emergency  measures  merely,  but  should 
definitely  recognize  the  principle  that  the  duty  of  defending 
the  nation  rests  equally  upon  all  citizens  capable  of  service,  to 
the  end,  therefore,  that  the  burden  of  safeguarding  the  country 
should  no  longer  be  cast  exclusively  upon  the  loyal  National 
Guard  and  upon  other  patriotic  military  and  naval  volunteers." 

Dr.  Leighton  Parks  deplared  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Church 
that  "Christ  was  not  always  a  man  of  peace  in  the  sense  of 
being  a  pacifist.  Our  extreme  pacifists  are  going  further  than 
he  went.  I  feel  sure  the  majority  of  the  American  people  in  then- 
stand  behind  President  Wilson  are  following  the  example  of 
Christ."  *  In  Manhattan  the  biggest  demonstration  was  aroused 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  who  sees  Americans  "now  in  a  period  fraught  with 
the  greatest  danger": 

"This  time  is  the  crucial  test  of  oxu-  prosperity,  peace,  and 
apparent  security.  Some  people  are  afraid  we  shall  become 
involved  in  war.    We  ought  to  be  afraid  we  shall  not! 

"America  has  been  masquerading  in  effeminacy  and  living 
in  a  moral  vacuum.  Our  Churches  have  been  teaching  what 
amounts  to  a  moral  asphyxiation.  Pacifists  afflict  the  country. 
Their  sentiments  produce  a  conflict  of  emotions  in  me.  They 
make  me  want  to  swear,  pray,  laugh,  and  weep." 


MILITARY  CENSUS  TAKEN  BY  CHURCHES— The  churches 
of  Connecticut  have  been  enlisted  by  Governor  Holeomb  to 
gather  a  census  of  the  State's  war-material  in  men,  because 
he  counts  church  -  members  as  people  of  the  greatest  in- 
fluence. The  letter  sent  to  the  ministers  and  reproduced  by 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  after  pointing  to  the  pass 
reached  in  public  affairs,  declares  that  "we  should  be  blind  if  we 
did  not  recognize  the  dread  possibilities  in  our  situation,  and  we 
woidd  be  false  to  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  us  if  we 
did  not  face  honestly  the  future,  and  do  what  each  of  us  can 
to  prepare  against  whatever  need  may  arise."     Going  on: 

"Feeling  the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  me  as  Governor, 
I  have  sought  from  the  legislature  permission  to  have  made 
an  examination  of  the  resources  of  the  State  in  men  and  material 
available  in  the  event  of  Avar.  The  first  step  involves  the 
gathering  of  information  as  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  State 
whoso  services  might  be  made  useful,  not  necessarily,  or  per- 
haps principally,  in  the  actual  battle-line,  but  in  all  the  occupa- 
tions which  have  become  incident  to  modern  warfare.  Because 
I  recognize  that  the  churches  of  Connecticut  count  among  their 
members  and  attendants  the  people  whose  influence  as  a  whole 
can,  perhaps,  do  more  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  its  citizens, 
I  have  decided  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  you  to  assist  in  this 
work.  I  ask  that  no  man  shall  prove  imwilling  to  give  the 
information  which  may  be  asked  of  him;  I  ask  that  all  men, 
and  tho  women  as  well,  may  use  then-  influence  to  make  easy 
and  complete  its  gathering;  I  ask  that  any  men  who  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  give  time  to  the  work  may  freely  offer 
their  services.  I  have  never  lost  faith  in  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  Connecticut;  and  tho  response  which  has  already 
been  made  to  the  call  which  has  been  issued  has  justified  my 
faith;  but  I  hope  that,  as  the  days  go  on,  the  willingness  of  all 
our  people  to  join  together  in  the  common  undertaking  of  making 
ready  against  whatever  fate  the  future  may  hold  will  become 
ever  clearer. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  that  our  God  is  still  the  God  of  Love, 
and  our  Prince  the  Prince  of  Peace;  I  would  have  the  earnest 
prayers  of  all  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace;  I  would  have 
them  seek  for  every  one  in  authority  the  fullest  measure  of 
divine  guidance.  But,  as  I  believe  that  this  country  has  a 
mission  to  perform  in  the  world,  so  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  one  who  claims  citizenship  in  it  so  to  act  that  its  destiny 
shall  not  be  staved." 


CLEANING   UP  NEW   ORLEANS 

THE  GOOD  WOMEN  of  New  Orleans  have  been  asking 
for  years  the  question,  "What  is  the  matter  with  our 
homes  and  our  husbands?"  The  answer  has  now  been 
furnished  them  by  one  of  their  own  citizens,  Miss  Jean  Gordon, 
a  Unitarian  whose  parents  were  one  a  Presbyterian  of  liberal 
faith  and  the  other  a  Catholic.  Miss  Gordon  is  a  middle-aged 
woman  of  wealth  and  social  position,  and  her  reply  to  the  above 
question  is  "Storeyville."  She  seems  to  have  been  "one  of  the 
first  to  comprehend  clearly  the  fact  that  the  answer  lies  in 
'Storeyville' — the  name  locally  applied  to  the  vice  district 
in  the  race-track,  and  in  the  city's  attitude  toward  them."  Miss 
Gordon  discovered,  says  Mr.  Rolfe  Cobleigh  in  Tfa  Congrega- 
tionalist  (Boston  i,  that  "wrong  and  immoral  practises  which 
are  dealt  with  severely  in  other  States  have  passed  unrestrained 
in  Louisiana  because  there  were  no  laws  against  1  hem."  Qffens*  - 
against  morality  which  are  crimes  in  other  States  are  said  to 
be  not  even  misdemeanors  in  Louisiana.  Miss  Gordon,  with  the 
help  which  she  solicited,  has  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  which 
"places  some  limitation,  altho  only  a  mild  one,  upon  race-track 
gambling;  and  another  law  in  a  similar  mild  degree  limit  <  the 
practise  of  commercialized  vice,  prohibiting  solicitation  upon 
the  streets.-'  They  are  opening  wedges  for  the  abolition  of 
anachronistic  conditions  that  the  writer  in  The  Congregationalist 
thus  reveals: 

"New  Orleans  lias  two  institutions  which  could  not  exisl  in 
any  other  city  in  America  to-day  with  a  single  exception.  One 
is  its  race-track,  where  gambling  is  carried  on  openly  and  as  a 
regular,  legitimate  part  of  the  sport.  The  other  is  a  large  red- 
light  district,  in  which  commercialized  vice  in  its  worst  forms 
is  practically  legalized.  As  a  resort  for  race-track  gambling, 
New  Orleans  stands  alone.  San  Francisco,  with  its  Barbary 
Coast,  comes  nearest  to  being  in  the  same  class  with  New  Orleans 
as  a  vile  and  shameless  market-place  of  fallen  humanity.  Even 
San  Francisco  is  better  than  it  used  to  be. 

"I  reached  New  Orleans  the  day  that  the  racing  season  opened 
and  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  room  in  a  hotel  because  the  city 
was  full  of  race-track  gamblers  from  far  and  near.  Race-track 
gambling  seemed  to  be  the  principal  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  city.  At  the  same  time  I  found  plenty  of  evi- 
dence that  the  most  serious  and  hopefid  reform  movement  of 
this  generation  in  New  Orleans  had  actually  begun. 

"Miss  Gordon  told  me  that  her  determination  to  fight  race- 
track gambling  followed  the  shock  which  came  to  her  when  the 
son  of  one  of  her  friends  committed  suicide.  He  was  only  a 
boy,  and,  after  losing  heavily  at  the  races,  he  blew  his  brains 
out.  Her  determination  to  fight  commercialized  vice  was 
spurred  to  action  by  the  stories  which  came  to  her  during  Mardi 
Gras.  Most  of  us  think  of  Mardi  Gras  as  simply  a  season  of 
gaiety  and  harmless  parades  and  festivities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Mardi  Gras  season  is  one  in  which  thousands  of  the 
revelers  descend  to  debauchery,  and  it  is  a  popular  saying  in- 
New  Orleans  that  'everything  goes  in  Mardi  Gras.'  Young 
people  from  the  best  families  of  the  city  finish  their  nights'  revels 
dm-ing  Mardi  Gras  by  trips  through  the  red-light  district  and 
for  weeks  afterward  laugh  and  joke  over  the  "rile  and  degrading 
scenes  which  they  have  witnessed." 

The  new  laws  when  passed  ware  complacently  ignored,  and 
then  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  New  Orleans  organized  a  Citizens'  League 
of  Louisiana,  a  reform  organization  of  one  hundred  for  law  en- 
forcement. Clergymen,  well-to-do  business  men,  and  club 
women  are  in  tha organization.  "The  city  government  is  com- 
placent, and  the  vice,  liquor,  and  gambling  interests  of  New 
Orleans  are  strongly  entrenched  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
city."     This  is  shown  by  such  maneuvers  as  th<  - 

"Miss  Gordon  secured  two  shares  of  stock  in  the  race-track 
company,  and  then  brought  suit  against  the  company's  officers 
for  alleged  unlawful  practises  that  jeopardized  her  investment. 
Judge  Skinner  ruled  her  out  of  court  two  or  three  times.  The 
State  Supreme  Court  each  time  sustained  her  and  sent  her  back 
for  trial.     Just  now  she  awaits  Judge  Skinner's  next  move." 

Another  instance  deals  with  a  race-track  man  from  Havana 
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who  purchased  land  in  New  Orleans  and  proposed  giving  a  liberal 
share  of  it  to  the  city  for  a  public  park.  Then  he  asked  the  city 
for  a  franchise  to  run  a  race-track.  The  Mayor  and  his  asso- 
ciates "were  unwilling  to  allow  any  one  to  'butt  in'  as  com- 
petitors of  the  track  already  established,"  and  the  disappointed 
race-track  man  from  Havana,  after  buying  a  newspaper,  began 
a  campaign  against  the  city  government  that  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  real  reformers.  Raids  were  made  in  "Storeyville," 
and  "New  Orleans  had  its  first  dry  Sunday  in  the  memory  of 
man."     We  read  further: 

"Some  of  the  worst  cabarets  and  saloons  were  closed,  but 
only  a  feAv  of  them,  and  the  two  most  infamous  places,  were 
allowed  to  continue  unmolested.  The  lowest  and  vilest  streets 
of  Storeyville  are  filled  with  'cribs,'  so  called,  in  which  the 
women  of  the  underworld  sink  to  then  deepest  depravity  and  in 
the  most  shameless  condition  ply  then  calling.  There  they  were 
flagrantly  violating  the  law  against  street  solicitation.  With 
only  a  few  hours'  notice  seven  thousand  of  these  women  were 
driven  into  the  streets  and  the  'cribs'  were  closed  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  law.  Only  in  a  limited  and  entirely  inadequate 
fashion  was  anything  done  to  care  for  these  women,  and  the 
inhumanity  of  the  action  taken  by  the  police  was  increased  by 
the  fact  that  the  raid  was  made  during  the  cold  wave  which  was 
the  most  severe  that  the  South  has  suffered  in  many  years." 

The  "logic  of  New  Orleans"  is  something  Mr.  Cobleigh  finds 
it  hard  to  understand: 

"The  city  learned  how  to  stamp  out  yellow  fever  and  bubonic 
plague  by  ridding  itself  of  mosquitoes  and  rats.  It  did  not 
maintain  a  •restricted  district'  for  disease  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  But  when  any  one  has  suggested  thai  the  vice  district 
should  go,  the  answer  has  been  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
commercialized  vice  is  by  segregation.  Thus,  it  was  said,  vice 
can  be  watched  and  regulated,  thus  the  resl  of  the  .-in  may  be 
kept  clean  and  safe.  But  vice,  like  disease,  spreads.  To-day 
New  Orleans  i<  infected  with  vice  throughout.  Evidence  is  piled 
high  thai  scores  of  streets  supposed  to  he  respectable  contain 
disorderly  houses.  Perhaps  the  time  is  near  when  New  Orleans 
will  rise  as  she  rose  against  yellow  fever  and  treat  her  vice  as 
any  terrible  disease  musl  !><■  treated. 

"Let  no  one  say  thai  I  have  done  what  no  one  has  any  right 
to  do— indicted  a  whole  people.  New  Orleans  not  only  has 
•lean  Gordon,  but  ii  has  thousands  of  good  citizens,  and  while 
""  one  of  the,]  can  shirk  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
city's  open  and  wicked  shame,  they  have  felt  that  the  forces 
againsl  them  Mere  too  strong  to  oombal  and  have  not  known 
what  to  do  until  a  brave  and  strong-souled  woman  had  the  vision 
and  courage  to  throw  herself  into  this  fight,  whatever  the  com. 
Now  their  duty  is  plain,  and  we  -hall  expect  them  to  do  it." 


"We  are  not  giving  this  with  a  view  to  suggesting  a  substitute 
for  the  regular  Sunday  service,  tho  it  is  possible  some  who  sit 
under  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  might  salve  their  conscience 
with  the  persuasion  that  they  have  done  their  duty.  If  the 
phonographic  art  reaches  that  stage  of  perfection  and  universal- 
ity of  use  that  sermons  are  'canned,'  and  thus  phonetically 
opened  at  home,  then  wo  be  to  the  preacher.  He  may  as  well 
lmnself  be  'canned.'" 


"  CAxNWED  "  WORSHIP— The  large  demand  for  phonograph 
records  of  religious  music  is  taken  by  The  Northwestern  Christian 
AdvocaU  (Meth.  Epis.,  Chicago)  as  a  marked  indication  of  the 
popularity  of  sacred  things.  And  it  hears  that  the  demand 
for  Mich  records  has  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  complete 
phonographic  chmcl,  service  which  could  thus  be  heard  com- 
fortably at  home.  The  Advocate  notes  that  "while  there  area 
number  of  gospel  and  ol  her  sacred  songs  of  a  somewhat  ephemeral 
character  recorded,  there  are,  La  addition,  numerous  selections 
from  the  great  oratorios  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah,'  Handel's 
'Messiah,'  Haydn's  'Creation,'  Gounod's  'Redemption,'  and 
similar  works."     This  editor  continues: 

"Extensive  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  secure  the  records 
of  famous  church  choirs,  such  as  1  he  Trinity  choir  of  Xcav 
Fork,  the  Sistine  Chapel  choir  in  Home,  Trinity  chimes,  and 
Russian  cathedral  choir.  Unlike  opera  companies,  .•lunch 
choirs  and  choir  singers  do  not  go  on  tours,  and  their  music  is, 
therefore,   heard  only  by   their  own  congregations  and  a  few 

wandering  pilgrims 

"An    enterprising    company    has    arranged    a    phonographic 

ice   to   he   unreeled  at    home  with  the  following  program: 

'Holy    City,'    Adams;     'The   Crucifix,'    Faure;     'Lead,    Kindly 

Eight,'  Dykes;    'Ave  .Maria,'  Bach-Gounod;    Scripture  lesson, 

Mark  435-41,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.;  and 

n,     Pea-,,    Be  still,'   mixed  quartet;    'Hallelujah  Chorus' 

from  "it..     I.     iah,'  Handel,  Sodero's  Band. 


TWO   YEARS'    SOBRIETY   IN   RUSSIA 

DRAWING  SOBER  BREATHS  of  rejoicing,  Russia 
does  not  forget  the  time  when  "there  were  entire 
drunken  villages,  drunken  cities,  a  drunken  army,  a 
drunken  Russia."  So  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the 
Neue  Zuricher  Zeitung  presents  a  survey  of  the  results  of  the 
prohibition  ukase  of  July  29,  1914.  "What  would  have  become 
of  Russia  without  the  revolutionary  proclamation?  "  is  a  question 
put  by  many.  A  representative  of  the  Duma  has  said  that 
"the  very  thought  of  the  fateful  consequences  on  the  battle- 
fields and  in  the  country  itself  of  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
veterate alcohol  regime  makes  every  patriot  shudder."  The 
writer  continues: 

"We  are,  therefore,  more  than  overjoyed  to  know  that  it  has 
been  statistically  proved  that  the  daily  producing  capacity  of 
the  wprMngman,  since  the  promulgation  of  that  message  of 
salvation,  has  been  increased  by  15  per  cent.,  and  that  Monday, 
the  day  when  millions  of  muzhik  (farmers)  were  found  in  the 
gutters,  has  become  a  normal  work-day  in  Russia.  But  not 
only  the  mir  (village  community)  felt  the  consequences;  the 
life  also  in  the  city  was  as  if  of  a  sudden  transformed.  The 
population  rushed  to  the  schools  and  savings-banks,  cooperative 
societies  opened  their  counters  by  the  hundred.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  family  life,  the  very  looks  of  the  people  on  the 
street  were  changed.  How  quickly  the  population  grasped  the 
prospective  benefits  of  the  great  reform  is  best  shown  by  the  fact 
that  when  it  became  known  that  the  Imperial  ukase,  in  order 
to  become  Legally  valid,  will  need  the  express  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  mirs,  only  an  exceedingly  low  percentage  refused 
the  indorsement,  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  village  in  the  vast 
Empire  where  the  blessings  of  heaven  are  not  called  down  on  the 
Little  Father  in  Petrograd. 

".January  last  (1916)  the  Zemstvo  (County  Assembly)  of 
Moscow  circularized  the  peasants  in  order  to  ascertain  in  the 
most  direct  possible  way  the  impression  of  the  population.  A 
few  of  the  replies  made  by  the  village  elders,  most  of  them  as 
illiterate  as  their  charges,  have  a  great  economic  and  psycho- 
logical value: 

The  men  feel  stronger.  Their  treatment  of  their  women 
folk  and  attitude  toward  their  neighbors  is  not  tho  same  as 
before.' 

'The  children  are  now  nicely  drest  and  have  even  shoes 
on  their  feet.  One  hears  no  more  quarreling  in  the  izbas 
(farmhouses).' 

"I  was  amazed  to  find  among  our  farmers  some  who  subscribe 
to  newspapers.' 

'The  people  have  become  more  honest.' 
"There  are,  however,  souk;  who  do  not  give  up  all  hope  to 
see  again  the  vodka  bottle  in  its  ancient  glory:    'The  war  will 
end  with  our  victory;   our  heroes  will  return,  and  then,  of  course, 
moderately,  one  will  have  to  drink  again.'" 

Our  authority  states  that  the  malcontents  are  mostly  found 
among  the  lazy  farm-hands  and  the  city  loafers,  who  try  to 
replace  the  old  wine  and  alcohol  by  all  possible  substitutes.  The 
substitutes  offered  by  the  Government  and  the  municipalities 
are  theaters,  moving  pictures,  reading-rooms,  clubs,  tea-houses, 
and  similar  institutions. 

'Nobody  has  so  quickly  and  completely  grasped  the  import 
of  the  social  revolution  as  woman,  the  greatest  sufferer  from 
(he  old  alcohol  curse.  We  are,  therefore,  not,  astonished  to  learn 
that  as  soon  as  the  saloons  were  definitely  closed  the  peasant 
women  marched  to  the  churches  in  Indian  file  to  burn  a  candle 
each,  thanking  tins  Lord  for  the  great  delivery. 

"When,  last  spring,  the  question  of  repermitting  the  sale  of 
beer  and  red  wine  came  up  in  the  Duma,  Tarasov,  a  farmer- 
deputy,  exclaimed:  '  If  the  women  would  bear  you,  they  Avould 
pull  you  down  from  this  platform.'" 
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A   RECEIPT   FOR  $300,000 


The  Literary  Digest, 


120  Broadway,  New  York, 

March  9,  1917. 


Gentlemen: 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  first  check  for  $300,000  for  the  Relief  of  the  Belgian  children. 
I  am  sure  you  and  those  who  have  contributed  this  sum  must  feel  as  I  do  a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  the  comfort  which  this  will  bring  to  so  many  Belgian  mothers,  and  the  cheer  it  will  maintain  to  so  many 
Belgian  children.  This  is  the  support  which  justifies  to  America  the  overwhelming  love  and  gratitude  which 
we  hourly  and  daily  receive  from  the  Belgian  people. 

There  can  be  no  cessation  of  effort  on  your  part  and  ours  in  this  task,  which  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
throughout  the  world  as  so  peculiarly  a  responsibility  and  duty  of  America — to  preserve  these  people  until 
the  day  they  are  able  again  to  support  themselves.  The  task  is  one  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  charity  because 
to  alone  provide  the  imports  necessary  to  give  a  daily  meal  to  the  1,250,000  destitute  children  in  supplement 
to  the  family  ration,  requires  a  check  such  as  yours  every  week.  Yet  surely  this  is  a  task  not  too  gigantic  for 
American  wealth,  American  pride,  and  the  American  heart. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  HERBERT  C.  HOOVER. 


OVER   $40,000   ADDITIONAL  FOR  BELGIAN   CHILDREN 


EVEN  A  STATE  OF  WAR,  if  that  should  follow,  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  would  not  stop  the 
raising  of  funds  in  this  country  for  Belgian  relief. 
This  official  assurance  went  out  from  the  Relief  Commission's 
headquarters  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  a  few  hours  after 
Chairman  Herbert  C.  Hoover  sailed  en  route  to  Paris,  London, 
and  Belgium.    Just  before  sailing  he  said: 

"When  Cardinal  Mercier  ordered  prayers  offered  in  all  the 
churches  of  Belgium  that  the  American  Commission  might 
remain  in  Belgium  he  looked  confidently  to  America,  not  only 
for  the  day-to-day  moral  and  material  support  from  a  little 
handful  of  Americans  in  Belgium,  but  for  the  larger  support, 
which  would  mean  that  when  Belgium  is  restored  to  freedom 
her  returning  Government  might  not  find  her  an  empty  husk, 
but  a  people  of  high  spirit  and  regenerated  ideals. 

"We  have  sixteen  ships  loaded  with  grain  on  the  ocean  now 
and  will  start  six  more  this  week.  Ten  millions  of  people  are 
dependent  for  their  very  lives  upon  the  arrival  of  these  cargoes 
before  mid-April.  The  Commission  has  pass  d  through  a  dozen 
crises  before,  but  the  cry  of  10,000,000  helps  ss  people  can  not 
remain  unheard,  and  the  ability,  courage,  and  resolution  of  my 
colleagues  have  weathered  every  storm  so  far." 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover,  only  fifteen  relief  ships,  all  insured, 
had  been  lost,  out  of  five  hundred  sailings;  and  "it  is  unthink- 
able," he  asserted,  "that  most  of  our  ships  should  not  reach 
their  destination.  Every  one  of  these  ships  that  leaves  a  North- 
Atlantic  or  Gulf  port  carries  with  her  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
Swiss  Minister,  acting  upon  authority  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, guaranteeing  our  flag,  and  their  routes  are  accepted 
by  the  German  Government  as  safe  from  German  attack. 

"Approximately  $300,000  a  month  are  contributed  by  Belgian 
refugees  in  England,"  Mr.  Hoover  explains,  "from  their 
earnings  in  British  industries.  Of  220,000  Belgian  refugees  in 
England  only  15,000,  mostly  women  and  children,  are  unem- 
ployed. I  want  particularly  to  emphasize  this  point,  because 
the  Belgians  have  a  right  to  impress  upon  the  world  that  they 
are  not  hanging  back  without  a  struggle  and  permitting  them- 
selves and  their  friends  to  become  dependents." 


THE  GIVING  SPIRIT  IS  CONTAGIOUS.  The  way  it 
spreads  now  among  readers  and  friends  of  The  Literary 
Digest  is  remarkable.  Prominent  and  influential  among 
these,  of  course,  are  the  editors  and  publishers  of  other  periodicals 
who  offer  the  glad  hand  of  helpful  publicity  in  characteristic 
fashion.  Three  enterprising  Southern  papers  have  come  into 
active  cooperation  since  our  last  report — the  Maeon  Telegraph 
and  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  in  Georgia,  and  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial-Appeal, in  Tennessee.  The  Telegraph  Avill  care  for  the 
050  children  of  Vise,  involving  $7,800;  The  Chronicle  adopts  the 
910  children  of  Oostacker,  involving  $10,920;  our  Memphis  con- 
temporarj'  will  begin  a  week  later. 

The  fine  chivalry  of  the  South  responds  munificently.  From 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  West  Virginia  Paper  Company 
has  come  the  largest  single  subscription  jTet  received,  for  $15,000, 
payable  $1,500  monthly  for  ten  months,  to  care  for  the  children 
of  WiUebroeck  in  Belgium,  where  paper-making  has  been  the  im- 
portant industry.  How  many  other  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  there  who  will  emulate  this  splendid  example?  There 
should  be  a  large  number,  and  they  should  soon  be  heard  from. 

An  inspiring  "leader"  in  wide-organizing  relief  work  is  afforded 
by  that  rich  agricultural  State  of  South  Dakota,  where  Mr. 
George  It.  Douthit,  the  generous  State  Agent  of  one  of  our 
largest  life-insurance  companies,  has  proceeded  to  put  that 
whole  State  behind  the  needy  children  of  Belgium.  He  tele- 
graphs as  follows:  "Out  of  her  fulness  of  unprecedented  pros- 
perity South  Dakota  will  gladly  make  necessary  sacrifice  to 
save  from  starvation  three  thousand  homeless  hungry  children 
of  31  en  in." 

From  far-away  Korea  comes  $120,  from  the  same  donor,  we 
think,  who  contributed  to  our  Belgian  Flour  Fund. 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 
to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 

address   all    letters    to   Belgian    Children's  Fund,  care    of    The 
Literary  Digest,  35-4-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  March  7  to  March  13  inclusive. 


$15.000.00 — This,  the  largest  subscription  yet  received, 
comes  from  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Company  to  care  for  the  children 
of  WiUebroeck  in  Belgium,  where  the  important  industry 
has  been  making  paper. 

$3.389.95— The  People  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  (through 
the  splendid  work  of  Mrs.  W.  N.  Swift,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Grinnell  and  others),  for  the  Children  of  the  Commune 
of  Boorsbeek. 

$1,600.00 — 'Hie  People  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest.  III. 
(More  coming.) 

$641.39 — Citizens   of   Brownsville,    Tcnn. 

$600.00 — Mr.    and   Mrs.    Gideon   Boericke. 

$507.00 — Citizens  of  Midland,  Mich.,  sent  in  by  Mrs. 
E.  O.  Barstow:  $200.00  Herbert  n.  Dow,  $100.00  Grace 
A.  Dow,  $50.00  W.  H.  VanwinckeL  $25.00  each  C.  J. 
Strosacher,  E.  O.  Barstow,  E.  W.  Bennet,  $1S.00  Children 
of  H.  H.  Dow,  $12.00  each  C.  H.  Macomber,  3.  R. 
Belknap,  $10.00  each  Mrs.  C.  H.  Macomber,  Helen  Dow, 


$."1.(10  each  Norman  Best.  Chns.  Brown,  Minnie  W.  Ball. 
Wm.   Bay.   Mrs.    E,    <».    Barstow. 

$500.00  Eaoh — Presbyterian  Church,  Scwickloy,  Fa.. 
J.    Brown. 

$300.00— W.    H.    Voorhces. 

$177.54 — Public   Schools    of   Martins    Perry.    Ohio. 

$150.00 — R.    Lyon. 

$145.00 — O.    J.    Bergoust. 

$144.00— Florida   Humane   Society. 

$142.28 — Churches    and    Other!    of    Rochester.    Ind. 

$140.00 — People   of   Jefferson,   Wis. 

$125.00 — H.    O.    Acom   and   Sister. 

$123.00 — C.   Newcome   and   Others   of   Sullivan,    Ind. 

$120.00  Each— Mrs.  Caldwell  Hardy.  Joseph  McK. 
Speer.  Geo.  S.  Powell,  A.  S.  Hunter.  Miss  r.  C  Larson 
and  Friends,  Mrs.  Georgians  W.  Owen.  Kwang-ju.  Korea, 
Anonymous. 


$100.00  Each — Madison  Avenue  M.  1".  Church.  Ba:ti- 
more,  Md..  Theodore  I'lummer.  I/conard  W.  Cronkhite. 
Mrs.  Caroline  G.  Brown.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Hubbard. 
Henry  White.  S.  1I.  Roardnian.  Mark  P.  Mitchell,  Jno. 
M.     Crawford,     Mrs.     Win.     T.     Simpson.     Rev.     aid     Mrs. 

James  t.   Brennan. 

$75.00  Each— Frank  T.  Bayley.  G.  A.   St.   Oafa     S 
ley.   Pa.,  Baptist   Church. 

$72.00— Hershey  Chapter.  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
New   Castle.   Pa. 

$69.00 — Masonic  and  Eagle  Lodges,  Clio  ard  Home 
Culture   Clubs.    Malad    City,    Idaho. 

$67.54 — Kanawha  Presbyterian  Sunday  School.  C: 
ton.    W.    Va. 

$61.38 — Duluth,    Minn..    Public    Schools. 

$6i.00 — Ca'varv    Baptist    Sunday    School    of    Irwin.    Pa. 

$60.45 — People   of   Cape  Vincent.   N.    T. 

$60.00  Each— Pi       Pierce.      B'.ship     Mathews.      G 
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Wentworth  and  Caroline  Lewis  Brown,  Mrs.  Thomas  B. 
hartley,  A.  A.  Swingley,  Eli  G.  Baily,  Daphne  P.  Neville, 
Hichmond  Hill,  Clover  Club  of  Houtzdale,  Pa.,  Josephine 
A.    Stealey.  1 

$59.50 — First  Presbyterian   Church,   Warren,  Pa. 

$55.12— E.  W.   C.  A. 

$52.00— Mrs.    Paul   Garrett. 

$51.50— SaylesviUe,   B.    L 

$50.75 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Berry  and  Citizens  of  Provo, 
Utah. 

$50.00  Each — Francis  H.  Johnson,  James  A.  Smith, 
Miss  Virginia  Hanscom,  Marquette  Study  Club,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  Charles  C.  Gilcrest,  Isabel  Thomas  Love- 
joy,  Miss  Belle  M.  Gilcrest,  Henry  W.  Nelson,  Airs.  J.  B. 
MeMahon,  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H  Hume,  Pupils  of  Liberty 
Hall  School,  Ward,  W.  Ya.,  David  M.  Bacliman,  Mrs. 
J.  F.  O'Brien,  C.  E.  Christian. 

$49.65 — Wethersfleld  Congregational  Church,  Wethers- 
field,    Conn. 

$48.00  Each — Mrs.  Mary  F.  W.,  Margaret,  Eleanor  and 
Katherine  Church,  Dr.  C.  A.  Dewey,  Students  and 
Faculty  of  St.  Hilda's,  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.  First 
Christian  Church,  Bible  School  Department,  Mt.  Sterling. 
Ivy.,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Chein,  Caro  S.  Brown,  Congregational 
Missionary  Society,  Genoa,  Neb.,  Friends  in  East  Orange, 
N,    J. 

$47.00 — Union    Baptist    Church,    Glouster    County,     Ya. 

$46.21 — Boys'  League  of  the  Alhambra  High  School, 
-Uhambra,    Cal. 

$45.00 — Citizens   of   Feniley,    Nev. 

$44.00 — Mrs.   H.   E.   Chauvin  and  Friends. 

$42.45 — D.  A.  K.  of  Clemson  College,  Clemson  College, 
S.    i  . 

$42.37— Rev.  J.  W.  Smith  and  Smallest  Children  in 
Primary  Department,  >U.S7,  Members  of  First  Presby- 
terian  Church,   Warren,   Pa.,   $27.50. 

$40.00 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  1'.  Warren  and  Choctavi 
Indian  Boys   of  Jones    Mali    Academy,    Eartahome,    Okla. 

$36.00  Each — B.  A.  Margerum,  Employees  of  Crai 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Friend  cf  the  Children  ami 
Hi-,-'  Beverlj  Hills,  Calif.,  Alice  and  Emilj  St. 
i  tare  Brown,  Firs!  Presbyl  rial  Sundaj  School,  Hacine. 
Wis..  G.  H.  Blaster,  William  Howard,  Joseph  S.  and 
Betsey  Hart  Doughty,  Theodore,  Martha  and  Phyllis 
Chryst,  Group  o(  Workers  tor  French  Hospital  Relief, 
Madison,     Wis. 

$34.90-   St.    Andrews'    Church,    Norfolk,    Va, 
$33.45    Mnlp-  E]  la. 

$32.79     Prcsbj  eriai     Suj  -       o]    and   Others,    Whiti 

Bluffs.     Wash. 

$32.33     Mayslick     Consolid  -    iool,     May  slick,     Ky. 

$32.00— Greenbrier   County,    W.    Va. 

$31.85  -Kasimer    .- las     School,     Rosemead,     Alberta, 

Canada. 

$31.00     Si]  Si  hool     of    the     P  Chun  a, 

Xenia,    Ohio. 

$30.00    Each— Lakeland    Highlands    CI I       Lakeland, 

Fla.,  A.  M.  Christianson,  Rei  John  I  Weai  VV.  B. 
L.,  Washington,  It.  <  .  Bap  1st  Sui  laj  Schoi  I,  John- 
ston,  S.   C. 

$28.50    Tf.    X.    Gai 

$28.00— A  First   Aid   Class,    Richmond,   Va. 

$27.73 — Lake    Ave.     Baptist     Church    Benevolent     Fund, 
Rochester,    X.    V. 

$27.00—  Peopli     ol     Harrison,    Idaho. 

$26.00    Each     "Johj     Bunion,    Si Domi         City,   W. 

L."  Universalisl   Church,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

$25.50-    i  n   Sunday   Sihool,  Freeh  ild,   X.   J. 

$25.00    Each     Mr-,    <;.    .1.    Carter,    M.    I      Watts,    Mtes 
.Mary  K.   Stevens,   M.    \\ .    Bell.   '  H.    s.    C„   i 
Tenn.,"    "E.    G.    T.     Ulentown,     Pa.."    Joshua    Grindle, 
Clay    Herrick,    Andrew    Broderson,    Webster   Lumber    Co., 
Minneapolis,    Mil  Ml        M.    C.    Laughlin,    Mrs.    Thlrza 

,J.  Kowley,  Trinity  Church,  Concord,  Mn».,  Richard 
and  Bennie  Holt,  Bessie  A.  Wllsi  I  l:.  Foster,  Mrs. 
M.  W.  Clement,  "A  Friend  >.t  the  Cause,  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,"  A.  E.  Prince,  "From  a  Friend,  Kan  <■ 
N.  J.,"  Mary  H.  J.  Williams,  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Veech, 
Charlotte  H.  Prince,  Dr.  K.  L.  1'ayne,  Jr.,  M.  .1. 
Leonard,    First    Bap  I        •  h,     Laurens,    S.     C,     Miss 

Bell  Peters,  Rev.  U.  W.  Buzzell,  "W.  II.  W.,"  Neshanic 
Station,  N.  J.,  H.  s.  Britt,  Clifford  Jr.  and  B 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Dr.  J.  B.  Berteling.  B.  Hammond, 
Stephen  Oliver.  C.  E.  Bel  ler,  Marj  McCord  Tootle,  Mrs. 
Annie  E.  Smith,  W.  T.  McDonald,  I.-1  rand  '  .union, 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  Jackson,  Mich.,  A  C. 
Newcomer,  Merrill  ai  I  Marj  Beale,  Ruth  W.  Rain.-, 
H.  C.  Striker,  Donald  W.  Williams,  Mis.  Cha  < 
'taines    and    Mi        I  .    J.    s.    Reed,    F,    C.    Dymoek, 

'Anonymous." 

$24.47— Trinity     United     Evangelical     Sunday     School, 
LitltZ,    I'a. 

$24.27     Mr,.-    Road    Baptist    Church,    Brokenburg,     Pa. 

$€4.25     Spokam     Branch    of  of    <  olle- 

gtate  Alumna*-,    Spokane,    Wash, 

$24.20      Public    Scl  I  -.,    X.    Y. 

$24.00  Each— 1\    D.    Dvdght,    Di      I.    n.    Williams      Mr 
.»r.d  Mrs.   .(.   A.   Case,   E,    R  i        Martha    \i     Dat- 

le   UaiM    P     E     Cburcl      Wood     Hole,    Ma         In 
Mi       i      l     Lan  p     in     w .    I,    «...         ,      ,,,.i    Mother 
1  a      Sldni  i     B.     Mi  Mli  bael,    Asi       l. 
illd,    Wyoming,    Ohio,    W.    H.    I,     Lei      Ira  G 

1  H,    v.    i ; Dr.    ' 

P     R     i  oi  I,    T.    A.    Martei      Bi  ol     thi     B 

StatL-..  Ion,     Welleslej     Hills       Ms  \M 

Mrs.     All.  M       -        I. |       Mr 

Mrs.  J.  M.  O  -  ■,,  ,:       i  ',,,..  .  i,,,, i.  , 

i       \  ai      Norden,     Lucj     T      Perkl 
B«    oi     i  rem  i       igni      i    , ..       Mi     and    Mi 
'  !  ...         Mich  . 

J    '    s  m  b    iii      I-  i .,     r,    i,  -., ,,.,,,  ,  bur,  h 

Birmingham,    Mi   h       I:     || 

I.  M.    I  1    ....      .         !, 

I 

Va.,    Woi 

l'  . 
$22  00   Each  p  Ian  Sundai    School  and 

i: 
Pi . 
$21.60    Potter 

!    raid,   Arm  i 


$20.50— R.   B.    Cooley   and  Friends. 

$20.00  Each— J.  W.  Callaway,  Bradford  Congregational 
Sunday  School,  Bradford,  Mass.,  "A  Friend,  Baltimore, 
Md.,"  Miss  ■  S.  Macdonald,  First  Asbury  Methodist 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Pauline  Powers,  C.  C. 
Cooper,  Florence  Baptist  Church,  Virgilina,  Va.,  Sadie 
A  arley,    Interlaken    School,    Interlaken,    N.    Y. 

$19.80— Drama  Study  Class,  Mobile,  Ala. 

$19.00— First   Missionary    Church    of    Ft.    Wayne,    Ind. 

$18.70 — Individual  Contributions,  Mobile.  Ala.,  thru 
Mis.    E.    L.    Davison. 

$18.37— Presbyterian    Sunday    School.    Slatington,    Pa. 

$18.25— Women's  Bible  Class,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,    Moscow,    Idaho. 

$18.00  Each— Miss  Elizabeth  Fraekelton,  Miss  Mary 
L.     Fraekelton,     "Anonymous." 

$17.65— Newman    Circle,    Mobile.   Ala. 
$17.55 — J.    D.    Luton    and   Friends. 

$17.30 — West  Broadway   Baptist  Church,   Louisville,   Ky. 
$17.00     Each — F.     H.     Emerson,    Richard    Johnn,    First 
Baptist    Church,    Greenwood,    Miss. 

$16.80 — Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union.  Pen 
Argyl,    Pa. 

$16.77— D.    J,    Miller. 

$16.25— Free    Methodist    Church,    Coldwater,    Mich. 

$16.00   Each— Edward   Siinkin.  Fortnightly  Review  Class, 


Norfolk,   Ya. 

$15.00    Each— B.    D. 
Henry   Bedinger,    E.   F. 

Trenton,    N.    J.,    J.    X. 
Allen,    J.    T.    Primrose, 
Mrs.   R.    w.   Cornelison, 
Sonner,     A.     M.    Lane, 
Rev.     W.     T.    Bartlett, 
Plains,    Boston,    Mass. 


Fnnch,  B.  U.  Culberson,  Mrs. 
Sherman,  Wesley  M.  E.  Church, 
King,  M.  M.  McGuire,  F.  D. 
F.  J.  Kidder,  Jonathan  Dungan, 
J.  R.  Davies  and  Friends,  J.  L. 
Victor  Abraham,  Thos.  Sunder, 
Margaret  and  Richard,  Jamaica 
"Anonymous." 

$14.49— Church  of  the  Messiah,   Detroit,  Mich. 
$14.26— S.   O.   S.   Current  Event  Club,   -Mobile,  Ala. 
$14.00  Each — Scholars    Dinwiddie    High     School.     Din- 
ie,     Va..     F.     E.     Blodgetl     and     Harriett    L.     Blodgett 
Livingston    Sunday    School,    St    John,    Kans.,    Firsl     in 
ingelical  Church,  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa, 

$13.50  Each     uu  S'Amuse  Club,  Knoxvillo,   Tenn.,   Miss 
Maj    Dover   and  Friends,    Cleveland,    Ohio, 
$:2.75    Chapter  c.  P.   B.   O.   Society,   Payette,    Idaho. 
$12.51     A    Friend  ol    Hungry   Children,    Detroit,    Mich. 
$12.50     Mis.    li.    A.    Tuckey. 
$12.35     The   Tin    Horn    Club,    Washington    C.    H.,    Ohio. 

$12.30    Thalian    Literarj    Societj    oi    Tennessee    College, 
Mint i eesbon  .   Tenn. 

$12.25     Booster's  Club  of  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

$12.13-  Loyal     Sisters'     S.     S.     Class.     First     Christian 
Church,    Bangor,   Mich. 

$12.10      Mi.     and    .Mi,.     I.., inn,     Rusteil. 

$12.00  Each— li.    w.     Doremus,     Mr.     and     Mrs      It      \ 

Bucher,    Robert     Lindenberg,    M.    I-..    Sundaj    Scl Pan 

■una.    \.    >.,    R,   j.    Corbett,   J.   A.    Youngren,    Mrs     run. 
i:.    Lawton,  Agnes  B.  Powell,  .1.   W.    Rooklidge,  .lames  w 

Milner    and     Friend,,     Mrs.     M.     s.     Barnes,     Ethel     Keiiei 

man  Mi.,.  Alice  G.  Fisher,  Woman'.,  ciuii.  Clifton  Forge 
Va..  Mi„  Mary  X.  Lemon,  L.  R.,  Second  Yeai  Junior 
Boys,  Firsl  Presbyterian  Church,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  W  I. 
Pickett   <v  Co.,   E,   A.    Hughes,   Paughan  G.   Griffith,   Chas! 

A.     Capron,     Miss     Anna     K.      F11II..11.     .1.     A.      Mae.M  ureliy. 
S.     O.     !■  Mrs.     H.     Me    A.     Robinson,     Mrs.     Wm      'i'' 

and    Mrs.     H.     B.    Taylor,    A.    K.    Jenkins,    Rocky 
11      3undas    School,   Westbrook,   Maine,   c.    ii.   Anders1! 
Katheryn  and  Doris  Honneborn,  1.   P.   Mensch    Mr     \n,l    - 
son,    A.    A.    Hallock,   .s.   .1.   Williams.    W.   A.    Blythi   Mi  is 
Fannie     E.     Weston,     Friends     at     Pleasure     Ridge    Park 
\  alley    Station,    Ky..    Mrs.    A.    i!.    Saurman,    Mrs.    t!     J. 
Perret,    B.    D.    Robertson,    Mrs.    P.   e.    Brand,   Everett  1\ 
Dale,   Children's    Intermediate  Department    Fust    christian 
Jacksonville,     Fla.,     First.    Presbyterian     Church 
on,    V    v.,    Stegner   &    Hitches.    William    E     Cabell 
William    \\.    Adams.    Jr.,    C.    LeV.    Coleman,    Charles   tiar- 

tett, 1.    Wilson,    E.    Cornelius    Andrews,    Mrs     G 

Kei M.  Mrs.  E.  Channlng  Bouve,  A  Teacher  from  Toledo 

1,1  I  I  t  Prick,  F.  M.  Roane.  K.  .1.  C  Mrs  B  F 
May,     M..  iii,  en     I  i  r  -  -1 1 .     1 1.     F.    Snyder    and     Family      Trade 

'<> rd    Division    E.    I.    Dupont   deNemours    &   Co      Wil- 

Del.,    E %*-*.    Cowan,    .1.    A.    Smith     W     II 

Charle     I.    UrTiy.    .1.    H.    MeAteer,    Robert   E     and 
.    Plnkerton,  Selden  1'.   Spencer,   Stella  R.   Perine 
Nl        H.   J.    Pelch,    II.   .1.    8.,    in    Memory   of   Anthony  P. 
Cooley,   1.    H.    \.    1  inie   Kings   Daughters,   Olean,   x    Y 

H.     \\  .     Sheppard,      Harriet     .\.      MeMartin,     J.     A.     Noble 

1,1     Father's     Memory,"     Champaign,     III.,     Miss    Emily 

Garrett,   Mrs.    L.    B.    Rector  Club,    Eustin,  Tex     Fdgar  A 

Small,  .1.  W.   Raymer,   Miss  Edith  s.    Buck,  V.  C.  Dicken- 

.'1.    Magazine   Club   of   Paducah,    Ky.,   A    Veteran   of  the 

I'"',',    W.?r,'„  K|'M"1''.     I'1" -■     Mrs.     J.      R.     Curry     ami     Mrs. 

U  11.  \\olff.  Miss  data  Ma-,.  Delano  Chapel  Aid  Society 
I  anston,  HI..  V.  A.  Ridout  and  Family,  .1.  F.  Wilson' 
Kathleen  c.  Doughty,  D.  •(.  Flood,  Susan  B  Spencer, 
Mrs.   Ralph    Hinsbaw,   Mis.   i>.    r„   Wilson,   Sahn.iiii   School 

"'     l-:,-t     •' ■     Cherrytree,     I'a.,    Mr.     and    Mrs     S      P. 

LeUbetter,  Ralph  R.  Mellon,  Alson  H.  Smith,  Miss 
Garrett,  Mi-  Dorothy  Garrett,  Miss  Dorothy  Green 
'■  "  I  Mathle,  Mi  .1.  a.  Walters,  Vivfan  Drown  For 
''  "  Sake,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Miss  Katharine  Adams, 
J.  A.  Dolby,  Marii  Depage  Circle,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Isabel 
;''  Laughlin      Ti  n    ,1     P.     Benet,     Fred     F.    Gould,     Roberl 

Chapti  1     1  .    s.     n.     1812,  ,  Mobile,    Ala  .    L     M 
K'    '    -1''     N-    v.,   c.    w.    Pali, j.   m.   m.   <;.,    Pittsburgh! 
I'-      J.  A.   VV,   San   Francisco,   Cal.,    Frank   Davis,   Kath- 
rine    R.     Bubb,     Mrs.     M.    A. 

HchOOl,       Pn, lot.  nan      Clnneli, 

1:  ulton,    George    w.     Martin, 
Maclver,    M.     1.1.0  -■■    Schuyler, 

North,   A   Tie  .,,.,,,1,1  1,    \. ,,,,,,,,, 
1:     1      \\  ,  Ight,    Mi      '  (race  S 


Win.    11.    It.    Corlies,    Mr.    and 

Hand.     Mrs.     Man     G.      Fa-l|,ian 

Bible    ci. 1       ..1    Medical    Laki 

■■•        Porl     In  |„    11.     \|.| 


Loucks,    Jr.,     Dept.    Bible 

W  , -Hi,  1,1.      \.      ,|   ,      \V       R 

John    J.     Barret,     M.     11 

T,     II.     Bhryock,     Eric    M. 

okla..   Margaret    M.   Nice, 

Wheeler.   Thos.    II.   Pitchett, 


Mrs.    1.  has.    11.    \iiti    Nos- 
"Azucareroi''  The   Friendlj 

Wa    li..      Miss     Maty      Hill. 

Mrs.    Carrie   Craig,    Ganeti 


Universalisl   Church,   Buffalo,   \     v     Mrs 

Edward     li.     Webster,     Meyers     M.     F.     Sundaj     School 
in,.    Minn.,   An,,,    and   Bettj    Franchot,   Man    M,   l> 

Thoi .     Madison     ,     Mi  .    Sarah    Corfleld,    C.    II. 

"  '"  "      l:     11     Enloi      Mr.    and    Mi  .    Burch,   D.    Huggins, 

Vl1      E.   11    Life,   Mi.   and  Mrs.   Wm,  James  Morgan,  Alice 

trong     Mi  1.    W.    L,    Miii.-r,    J.    B.    Helknap,    A.    K. 

1         Mai  i'      McGavock,     Rev.     H.     E.     Mis,    Miss 

' -o'i .11.    Macomber,    Mi  1     Janet   M.    Smith, 

i-    1     '■'■,  ni     Rev.   Win.    ,-   h  mli ,     1..    1..    Deem  r,   1.    1 
vai   lei  loai     Prol     and   Mrs.    1  .   11.   1  oster,   Paul  F.   Smith, 
11    Abel,   Hurd   Household,   Miss  Annie  Reynolds,   Sans 
1  no       Medii  Ine    1  odgei    Kang.,    II.    w.    s.    Porta 
-     N-     D..    W.    B.     Hih  tlngton,     )  ,.,.1 ,  ,,.     (\.     v.) 
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^co-American  foopl 


BEEF 
BROTH 

FDRINVAU?; 


Lirst  aides' 
to  tfie  physician 


Are  you 

resftonsiole  for  the 

care  of  a  chili 

or  an  invalid? 

If  so,  you  should  take 
immediate  advantage  of 
the  purity,  the  safety 
(sterilization),  the  bene- 
ficial qualities,  and  the 
convenience  of  Franco- 
American  Broths.  You 
can  obtain  them  at  your 
grocer's  and  they  re- 
quire only  to  be  heated 
before  serving.  Your 
physician  will  com- 
mend them. 

Franco  - 
American 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

jor  Invalids 
andQiildr&n 


The  famous  quality  of  these 
hroths  is  due  to  our  scientific 
methods, the  care  with  which 
we  select  our  materials,  the 
cleanliness  of  their  prepara- 
tion. Meats  of  the  choicest 
yield  their  rich,  appetizing 
juices,  clarified  to  a  beautiful 
transparency.  Just  a  taste  of 
the  blend  would  explain  to 
you  why  these  broths  are  so 
famous  for  their  flavor  and 
their  stimulating   properties. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  he   taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sola   by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Makers  of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 
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TRUCKS 

Bridge  the  gap  to  new  and  bigger 
fields  of  business — to  a  wider  circle 
of  customers  —  with  a  dependable 
Packard.  A  sure  delivery  short-cut, 
saving  in  both  time  and  cost.  Let  us 
show  you  how  the  new  series  of  silent, 
chainless  Packards  will  save  for  you. 
Built  by  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. , 
Detroit.    Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 
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WHEN   YOU  TRAVEL. 

~  Ride  in  a- 


Four 

Passenger  Roadster 

A  roomy  car  for  four  passengers 
— divided  front  seats  with  lots  of 
space  in  the  rear,  wonderful  riding 
ease,  typical  Pullman  pulling  power 
—  the    smartest    model    offered    in 


A  Dozen 
Reasons  Why 


DON'T  buy  the  picture.  Effi- 
cient buying  means  com- 
parative buying.  Purchase  your  car  thatway. 
For  your  own  protection  compare  the  "dozen 
reasons  why"  on  this  page  with  the  speci- 
fications of  any  car  on  the  market  selling 
under  $2000. 

Then  'phone  the  dealer  in  your  town  and  have 
him  show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  Pullman 
performance  —  what  the  wonderful  Pullman 
motor  can  do  in  the  way  of  hill  climbing,  what 
perfect  carburetion  and  ignition  mean  in 
the  shape  of  consistent  pulling  ability.  The 
proof  of  the  Pullman  is  in  its  performance. 


114  inch  wheel  base. 

50  l_.  inch  full  cantilever  rear 

springs. 
Four  cylinder.  L  head  motor, 

32  h.  p.  by  actual  brake  test . 
Two-unit  starting  and  lighting 

equipment. 
Stromberg     carburetor,     new 

tviM-  rloat  feed. 
Genuine  full  floating  rear  axle. 
Thermo  syphon  cooling  sys- 
tem. 
Equalized    brakes    with    Ray- 

bestos  brake  lining. 
Seventeen  gallon  gas  tank  in 

rear,    i.tru-r  vacuum  feed. 
Genuine  honeycon  l>  radiator 

exi  ra  large  tank. 
,\i  x  1  inc  li.  ml  wall,  Firestone 

non  -kid    tin  -    on    all    four 

wheels^ 
1  rur     stream     line,    custom 

made   body,  Pullman  green 

and  black,  wit  b  real  leather 

plaited  upholstery  and  extra 

deep  cushions. 

Five   Passenger 
Touring 

$860 

F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Get  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  any 
Pullman  Four  yourself.  Feel  the  luxury  of 
the  big,  roomy  body  with  its  ample  leg  space, 
genuine  leather  plaited  upholstery  and  extra 
deep  cushions.  Feel  the  comfort  of  riding 
over  50)  2  inch  full  cantilever  springs — 
generally  offered  only  in  high  priced  cars. 

Add  to  this  certainty  of  performance  the 
greatest  collection  of  standardized,  expen- 
sive accessories  ever  furnished  a  car  in  the 
eight  hundred  dollar  class,  and  you  have 
the  utmost  value  possible. 

The  finish  of  every  Pullman  model  is  superb,  made  perfect 
by  eleven  operations  of  sand  blasting,  coating,  painting  and  var- 
nishing. The  lines  are  the  latest  and  smartest,  the  hit  of  the  big 
national  shows  this  year.  Fourteen  years'  experience  stand  be- 
hind the  Pullman  warranty,  vouched  for  by  thousands  of  satisfied 
owners. 

Write   for  our   literature 


Five  Passenger  Four  .  .  . 
Four  Passenger  Roadster. 


$860 
860 


Convertible  Sedan  De  Luxe 
With  CH  Magnetic  Gear  ! 


Pullman  Motor  Car 
Corporation 


>4A 
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Friends,  Joseph  Brock,  It.  W.  ITartinan,  Joshua  M. 
Clarke  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Whipple.  H.  B.  Rowley,  IT.  O. 
Morrow,  John  A.  Jameson,  J.  A.  Kern.  C.  D.  Gushing, 
Or  Douglas  Wood,  C.  JI.  Bitter,  Agnes  L.  Colhey,  Henry 
N  '  Furnald,  Jr.,  Geo.  \V.  Clark,  E.  E.  Aniick,  M.  S. 
Lewis,  Prof,  and  .Mrs.  T.  W.  Nadal,  V.  h.  West.  Miss 
Haskell'tt  School,  Boston,  Mass..  Dr.  and  Mis,  Oiville  F. 
Rogers,  Jr..  Allen  L.  Rogers  Sunday  School  Class,  Spar- 
tanburg. S.  C,  A  Friend,  Oakland,  Cal.,  A  Friend, 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  The  Ladies  of  the  Round  Table,  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  S.  B.  Housten  and  Friends,  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Sunday  School,  Washington,  O.  C,  United 
Southern  S.  S.,  Stephen,  Minn.,  R.  D.  Williams,  Pavid 
Oickie,  F.  It.  llebright,  Alfred  McCully,  Angus  Craw- 
ford Randolph,  Chas.  Ounlap.  A  "Oigest"  Reader,  So- 
ciety Hill,  S.  C.  A  College  Man,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  John 
W.  Gordon,  Allentown  Co, lege.  Allentown,  Pa.,  M.  L. 
Gilbert,  J.  Van  Oyke  Norman,  Or.  A.  M.  Bowden,  II.  O. 
Forsythe,  Miss  Katharine  I,.  Swindlehurst,  W.  C.  Orrell, 
Two  Sisters.  Gouvenieur,  N.  Y.,  John  S.  Birst,  Geo.  II. 
Jones,  Ellon  C.  Whitney,  Ellen  Barnes,  Ernest  Blaker, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Hudson.  First  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday 
School.  Birmingham.  Mich.,  Catharine  Jackson,  E.  F. 
Plumb,  The  Fortnightly  Club.  Moline.  111.,  C.  C.  Jones, 
Mary  E.  McCulloh,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Shepard,  Mary 
S.  Sanders,  Helen  R.  C.  Statler.  Girls  Friendly  Society 
of  Ascension  Church,  Wakelield,  N.  J.,  Albert  L.  Shipley, 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Blunt,  Jr.,  Mis.  Charles  Little,  Geo.  II. 
Oaugherty,  Rev.  John  Teas.  M.  L.  LeLean,  O.  G.  Ed- 
wards, Mrs.  E.  F.  Pohlman,  L.  H.  Clark,  Dorothy  W. 
Lloyd,  H.  J.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  "Buck"  Craig,  Wil- 
liam J.  Hoe,  L.  U.  Skirven.  F.  S.  Royster,  Jr.,  F.  P. 
Voter,  Betty  Jane  Huntington,  Rev.  Wm.  A.  R.  Goodwin, 
R.  F.  Andrews.  Woman's  Guild  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Pupils  of  7th  and  8th  Grades,  Tel- 
luride,  Colo.,  G.  P.  Kunltelmann,  Helen  Flynn,  The 
Wimodausis  Society,  Halstead.  Kan.,  P.  B.  Rhoades, 
L.  C.  Hopkins,  Travelers'  Club,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Seymour 
Wells,  F.  P.  Phillips,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Lodge  No.  555,  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  C.  L.  Andrews,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Andrews,  Allen 
Prewitt,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Ring,  L.  E.  Shafer,  W.  S.  Ellen- 
berger,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Sullivan,  H.  A.  Nicholas,  M.  L. 
Wells.  H.  Campbell  Black.  Mobile  Lodge  No.  321,  L.  0. 
Moose,  Mobile,  Ala..  E.  J.  Warner,  Nathan  W.  Tupper, 
Shriners,  Abba  Temple,  Mobile.  Ala.,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Talbott, 
G.  A.  Gruman,  Helen  W.  Magalhass,  R.  H.  Felt,  Rev. 
Peter  A.  Simpkin,  Mrs.  Emily  H.  How,  F.  F.  Kennedy, 
E.  J.  Sturgeon,  D.  O.  Cottrell,  W.  H.  Esworthy,  Mabel 
II.  Pedder,  "R.  E.  E.  &  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,"  Frank 
M.  Bumstead,  C.  A.  Williams,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chalmers, 
Raphael  Soquet,  Elizabeth  J.  Will  and  Friends,  J.  K. 
Sbmrner,  M.  H.  Ropp,  Leonora  G.  Whytock,  City  Mis- 
sionary LInion,  Grand  Junction.  Colo.,  Edith  M.  Cook 
and  Miss  Ida  E.  Carruth,  S.  H.  Hodgman,  Samuel  Mer- 
rill. Faculty  of  Post  Graduate  Dept.  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, Annapolis,  Md.,  Mary  C.  Russell,  Mrs.  Justine 
Oavitt,  Ruth  M.  Caufleld,  Employees  of  Blake.'  Mnffltt 
&  Towne.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Handel  Music  Club,  Jersey 
City  and  MacDowell  Music  Club,  Maplewood,  N.  J., 
Edith  M.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wagner,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Haden,  Teachers  Modern  History  Class,  State  Agricultural 
College,  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Rov.  D.  E.  Sprague,  A.  H. 
and  M.  T.  Stark,  Dana  Hall  Relief  Branch,  Wellesley. 
Mass.,  Miriam  Woolman,  Emma  F.  Guebelein,  Milton  E. 
Bond,  Annie  F.  Green,  Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Thrasher,  Rev. 
Forrest  Maddox.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. '  Clinton  West,  Chas. 
Osborne,  W.  H.  Boughton,  Mannsville  M.  E.  Sunday 
School,  Mannsville,  N.  Y..  Emma  R.  Baker.  Mrs.  J. 
Frank  Murray.  Tho  Examiner  Co..  Bartlesville,  Okla., 
A  Friend,  Coronado,  Cal.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Wilson, 
Rev.  Geo.  B.  Safford,  Choir  First  Baptist  Church,  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.,  E.  E.  Jackson  Baracca  Class  of  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church,  South.  Salisbury.  Md. ,  Numerous  Anony- 
mous  Items. 

Amounts    under    $12.00 — $1,687.26. 
Reported    this    week— $41.1 65.06. 
Previously     reported — $312,356.12. 
Total— $353,521.18. 


Late  Bulletins. — An  editor  in  the  Far 
West  rlropt  into  church  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  The  minister  was  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  sermon.  The  editor 
listened  for  a  while,  and  then  rushed  to  his 
office. 

"  What  are  you  fellows  doin^?  How 
about  the  news  from  the  seat  of  war?  " 

"  What  news?  " 

"  Why,  all  this  about  the  Egyptian 
Army  being  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The 
minister  up  at  the  church  knows  all  about 
it,  and  you  have  not  a  word  of  it  in  our 
latest.  Bustle  round,  you  fellows,  and 
get  out  an  extra-special  edition." — Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLE  US! 

Swindlers  .are  at  work  throughout  tho  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  papular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  Offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  Tin-; 
Literary  Dioest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers. 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

oo±-;5(50  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Sherw/n-  W/LUAMS 


There  is  nothing  so  desirable 
as  painted  walls 

The  soft,  rich,  restful  effects  that  Flat -Tone 
produces  cannot  be  secured  with  any  kind  of 
wall  covering.  It  is  a  heavy,  durable  oil  paint 
that  can  be  cleaned  when  soiled,  is  not  easily 
marred  and  does  not  crack  or  loosen. 

Although  when  measured  by  years  of  serv- 
ice given,  and  by  general  standards  of  economy, 
Flat -Tone  has  always  led,  it  is  now  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  almost  invariably  lower  in 
initial  cost  than  ordinary  wall  covering.  The 
Sherwin-Williams  dealer  near  you  has  the 
goods  and  the  color  cards.    Ask  us  his  name. 

Decorative  Suggestions  Free 


We  maintain  a  decorative 
department  that  is  unequalled 
by  any  paint  and  varnish 
company  in  the  country. 

This  department  is  at  your 
service    without     cost.     Sug- 


gestions are  furnished  in 
colors,  with  complete  speci- 
fications for  carrying  out  the 
effects  shown.  Write  us 
fully  as  to  the  help  you 
require. 


BRIGHTEN  UP,  AMERICA! 

^Sherwin-Williams 


w 


i  Paints  &Varnishes 


Address  all  inquiries  to  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 
651    Canal  Road.  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Showrooms — New  York.  1  1 6  West  32d  Street ; 

Chicago,  People's  Gas  Building;   San  Francisco.  523  Market  Street 

Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities.      Best  dealers  everywhere 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


OW  and  then  you  see  a  talented  man,  a  remarkable  play,  <i  great 
'work  of  art,  a  beautiful  building.  The  finest  things  are  never  to 
be  found  in  possession  of  the  many.  Yoh  do  not  see  Ohio  .Electric  s 
wherever  you  go.  Only  those  ivho  can  appreciate  what  it  means 
» — >  to  own  a  car  that  is  almost  entirely  hand  made  will  appret  iate 
and  own  the  Ohio  Elkctric. 

Every  detail  in  the  appointments,  workmanship  and  m,  chanism  of  the 
Ohio  Electric  is  planned  to  give  the  utmost  in  comfort,  sir-vice  and  conven- 
ience, regardless  of  cost.  The  hand-hammered  aluminum  bodit  s  are  the  man  tt 
to  a  seamless  carriage  which  it  is  possible  to  achieve.  The  exclusive  magnt  tic 
control  enables  milady  to  operate  her  Ohio  as  easily  as  she  turns  on  the  electric 
light  in  her  boudoir.  This  method  of  control  is  based  on  the  same  print  iple  that 
governs  the  operation  of  the  great  gates  in  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  trains 
in  the  New  York  Subway.  No  more  perfect  device  has  ever  been  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  and  adding  to  the  ease  of  automobile  driving. 
It  is  typical  of  all  the  contrivances  and  appointments  which  are  built  into  the 
Ohio  Electric.  And  with  all  its  elegance  and  luxury,  an  Ohio  can  be 
bought  for  as  little  as  twenty-three  hundred  and  eighty  dollars. 

In  every  community  there  are  some  to  whom  only  the  best  appeals.  These 
want  the  distinction  in  appearance,  the  individuality  in  interior  decoration  and 
the  luxurious  comfort  which  only  such  a  supreme  car  as  the  OHIO  .ELECTRIC 
i  an  provide.  Usually,  too,  there  is  a  dealer  in  each  community  to  whom  these 
people  naturally  turn.  To  such  a  dealer  the  Ohio  Electric  is  the  means  both 
of  pleasing  his  best  patrons  and  establishing  a  very  definite  prestige  for  himself. 
Communications  from  such  dealers  are  cordially  invited.  And  we  shall  Its 
very  glad  to  send,  upon  request,  some  rather  unusual  literature  to  any  one. 
interested  in  the  Ohio  Electric. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC 

Made  by 

THE  OHIO  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY 
TOLEDO,  OHFO 


\\T  HEN-  the  first  poetry  magazine  was 
*  *  published,  some  years  ago,  it  was 
generally  regarded  as  a  rash  venture, 
destined  to  failure.  But  the  poetry  maga- 
zines are  still  with  us;  only  one  of  them  has 
failed — Others,  the  organ  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced vers  librists.  In  February  appeared 
the  first  number  of  The  Sonnet,  edited  by 
Mahlon  Leonard  Fisher,  at  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  and  published  at  201  East 
Twelfth  Street,  New  York  City.  This  beau- 
tifully made  little  periodical  prints  nothing 
but  sonnets— no  other  sort  of  verse,  no 
criticisms,  no  letters.  If  in  future  the  high 
standard  of  the  first  number  is  maintained, 
Mr.  Fisher  (himself  a  distinguished  poet, 
known  especially  for  his  exquisitely  con- 
trived and  imagined  sonnets)  will  do  a  real 
service  for  the  cause  of  poetry.  The  first 
sonnet  in  the  new  magazine  is  this  deli- 
cately wrought  study.  The  octave  is  richly 
pictorial,  and  the  sestet  strong  in  emotion. 

ARRAIGNMENT 

Hv    LlZETTE    WOODWORTH    REESE 

What  wage,  what  guerdon,  Life,  asked  I  of  you? 

I{r &es;   old  houses;   yellow  trees  iu  fall: 

A  gust  of  daffodils  by  a  grey  wall; 
Books;   small  lads'  laughter;   song  at  drip  of  dew? 
Or  said  I,  "Make  me  April;  1  would  go, 

Night-long,  day-long,  down  the  gay  little  grass. 

And  therein  sec  myself  as  in  a  glass; 
There  is  none  other  weather  1  would  know?" 
Content  was  I   to  live  like  any  flower, 

Sweetly  and  humbly;  dream  each  season  round 
The  blossomy   things   that  servo  a   girl   for 
bread, 
Inviolate  against   the  hitter  hour. 

You  poured  m.\  dreams  like  wateron  thoground: 

I    I  liink   it  WOUld  be  best  if  I    were  dead. 

The  second  is  more  conventional  in 
form,  and  less  poignant  in  feeling.  It  has 
the  classical  associations  which  we  are 
accustomed  l<>  find  in  Mr.  Woodberry'a 
\\  ork. 

THE  EMBLAZONED  SHIELD 

H\     GEOBGE   EdWABD   WoODBKHin 

From  whal  a  far  antiquity,  my  soul, 
Thou  drawest  thy  urn  of  light!  what  other  one 
or  royal  seed — yea!  children  of  the  sun 
Doth  so  di\  inely   feel  his  lineage  roll 
To  the  Tull  height  of  man?  the  immortal  scroll 
Of  thy  engendering  doth  from  Plato  run, 
Colonnos  singing,  SImpis,  Marathon! 

Into  lliv    birth   such  secret   glory  stole. 

The  kings  of  thought  and  lord  of  chivalry 

Knighted   me  in  great,  ages  long  ago; 
I'rom    David's  throne  and  lowly  Galilee, 

\nd  Siloa's  brook,  my  noble  lilies  flow  ; 
Under  the  banners,   Love,  devout  and  free, 
Storing  all  lime,  thy  child,  I  come  ami  go. 

On   February  26,   1910,   The   LiTERABT 
Digest  printed  this  paragraph: 

"At  Nancy,  at  Soissons,  in  the  Argonne^ 
and  at  Y  pros  mon  talk  with  hushed  voices 
of  'Le  Camarade  Blanc'  After  many  a  hot 
engagement,  a  man  in  white  has  been  set  a 
bending  over  Mioso  who  lie  on  the  field. 
Shells  fall  all  around  him.  Nothing  has 
power  to  touch  him.  Many  of  i  h.  m<  a 
from  the  Eighty-seventh  and  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sixth  [nfantry  have  seen 
him.     On  several  occasions  he  has  walked 
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Pluto  Spring. 
French  Lick, 
Indiana. 


The  Riddle  of  the  Unused  Tire 


The  unused  tire  tells 
no  tales.  Under  its  sleek 
and  unscarred  tread  the 
riddle  of  its  goodness  or 
fault  remains  inscrutable. 

It  is  only  when  you  put 
it  on  your  car,  and  give 
it  usage  over  road  and 
boulevard,  that  it  reveals 
its  true  character. 

And  you  cannot  put  it 
on  your  car,  and  force  its 
secret,  until  after  you 
have  bought  it. 

But  there  is  one  rea- 
sonably safe  indication  of 
a  tire's  capacity  available 
to  the  average  buyer. 

That  is  the  type  of  serv- 
ice ordinarily  rendered  by 
that  tire  in  general  use. 

If  it  serves  efficiently 
and  enduringly  there,  the 


chances  are  it  will  serve 
you  that  way. 

So  we  suggest  that 
you  inquire,  the  next 
time  you  propose  buying 
a  tire,  as  to  the  service 
it  commonly  gives. 

We  are  confident  your 
findings  will  lead  you  to 
Goodyear  Tires. 

More  Goodyear  Tires 
are  sold  in  these  United 
States  than  any  other 
brand.  And  the  margin 
of  Goodyear  leadership 
is  steadily  widening. 

If  Goodyear  Tires 

were  anything  less  than 
unusually  good,  they 
could  not  have  attained 
this  leadership. 

If  Goodyear  Tires 
were  anything  less  than 


pronouncedly  superior, 
they  would  not  be  in- 
creasing it. 

The  immensely  broad 
and  varied  service  they 
perform  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  every  day, 
we  think  is  the  most 
comprehensive  and  se- 
vere test  a  tire  can  pos- 
sibly be  given. 

That  they  successful- 
ly perform  this  service 
and  meet  this  test,  we 
feel  provides  you  a  safe 
and  sensible  reason  for 
preferring  them. 

We  believe  it  finally 
answers  the  riddle  of  the 
unused  tire. 

Good y  e  a  r  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist 
Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver' '  Accessories 
are  easy  to  get  from  Goodyear 
Service  Station    Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


K  R   O  N 
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GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

TIRES 

PRODUCE  MILEAGE 


It  will  pay  you  to  keep  in 
mind  the  difference  between 
mere  "tire  production  and 
productive  tires. ' '  You  can 
profit  by  tire  productive- 
ness. You  can't  cash  in  on 
production. 

-■JWjt 


m* 


n  v 


^  -^ 
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Aproduction  tire  is  but  one  of  a  huge  quantity.  One  picked 
at  random  from  the  output  of  a  frenzied  day's  work.     A 
unit  which  has  helped  swell  the  big  output  by  one. 
Do  you  believe  such  a  product  can  give  you  mileage? 

Can  service  and  satisfaction  be  put  into  a  tire. when  all  effort  is  con- 
centrated on  the  number  produced? 

WE  COULD  SPEED  UP  AND  BUILD  MORE  MILLER  TIRES! 

They  could  be  thrown  into  the  vulcanizing  pits,  the  steam  jammed 
on;  they  could  be  jerked  out  again,  and  their  appearance  wouldn't 
be  marred  a  bit.  But  the  natural  vegetable  wax  and  oil  in  the  fabric 
might  be  burned  out,  might  be  carbonized,  leaving  a  lifeless  tire  in- 
capable of  standing  up  against  punishment. 

The  Miller  plan  of  building  fewertires  makes  each  one  a  representa- 
tive Miller.     It  explains  the  satisfaction  motorists  receive  from  them. 
Here  are  the  instructions  given  to  all  .Miller  tire  builders: 

"You  must  build  this  tire  as  tho  it  were  the  only  one  you  have  to  make.  Think  of 
it  as  tho  it  was  for  use  on  your  car.  Concentrate  all  your  abilirj  .know  ledge  and  skill 
on  this  one.  If  poorly  built  it  may  destroy  the  reputation  earned  by  a  hundred 
perlect  ones. 

"This  tire  must  be  perfect  before  you  build  another.  If  you  sec  a  flaw  in  anv 
material,  discard  it. 

LD??  *  rush—take  your  time  Until  you  finish  this  one  forget  you  have  others 
to  build.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  waste  time  or  material.  1  hat  increases  cost  with- 
out bettering  the  product. 

TV? Ww  ^n'-'^D^'c I buil1  under  such  instructions  MILLER    '  GEARED- 
j         •*  •  ,       I  IRES    have   established  a  reputation   both  for  productiveness 

and  uniformity  of  service.      I  hey  don't   vary.     All   produce    the   fundamental    thine 
for  which  they  were  built — mileage. 

THE  MILLER   RUBBER   CO.,  AKRON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Geared-to-the-Road  Distributors,  Dealers  and  Branches  Everywhere 


RHIn-o-hidE 

"         FIBRE   SOLES      *• 

FOR      MEN'S      AND     WOMEN'S      SHOES 


'.//  CIAL  OFFER.— Send  us  thirty 
cents  in  stamps  for  a  set  of  these 
tough,  durable  soles — regular  price 
•erenty-five.  Specify  lire  and  state 
color  wanted-  white,  black  or  tan. 
Only  one  pair  sold  to  an  Individual, 
Address  Dept.  II. 


through  their  trenches.  He  has  been  chiefly 
observed  after  severe  fighting  —  bending 
over  the  dying  and  helping  them  to  pass 
away  in  peace." 

There  have  come  to  our  attention  two 
poems  based,  their  authors  tell  us,  on 
The  Literary  Digest's  account  of  this 
apparition.  The  first  was  printed  last 
summer  in  The  Watchman-Examiner.  It 
is  strongly  devotional  in  spirit,  and  an 
important  addition  to  the  poetry  of  the 
war. 

THE   COMRADE  IN   WHITE 

By  Martha  Elvira  Pettus 

Tho  battle?    Ay,  the  battle  has  been  dire. 

My  captain  shot  to  death:    his  dying  sigh. 
His  parting  words  I  heard  above  the  fire 

And  the  guns' thunder;  his  last  low  "good-by" 

"No  war  in  heaven,  brother."    Then  he  smiled 
And  died.    While  I  (the  pang  no  words  can  tell!) 

First  knew  that  I  was  wounded:  anguish  wild 
Clutched  me  with  iron  hand,  and  then — I  fell. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  the  vision.      That  dark  night 
When  all  the  world  seemed  vanishing  in  flame, 

Wounded,  I  lay  upon  the  ground— my  sight 
Striving  to  pierce  that  blackness:  then,  he  came. 

The  One  who  walks  the  field  of  Death  and  Night 

Who  bends  iIiihii  to  the  dying:    his  eyes  meet 

The  closing  eyes;    his  touch,  his  aim  is  might — 
Nor  Death,  nor  darkness,  check  those  coming 
feet. 

I  hear  the  ride  shots,  the  bullets  groan 

Fast    through  tht!  air.     On  him  they  havo  no 
pou  cr. 
He  speaks— his  arms  outstretched,  "  If  thou  hadst 
known 
Thy    peace  .  .  .  'tis   hidden   from   thino  eyes, 
t  his  hour." 

And  he  was  close  beside  me — Comrade,  friend — 
Gently    his    hand    had    touched    my    throbbing 
breast: 

All  pain  was  gone    all  terror  at  an  end. 
Soon,  gathered  in  his  arms,  1  lay  at  rest. 

lb'  carried  mo  where  ran  a  mountain  stream, 
He  washed  my  wounds,  bound  them  with  tender 
care. 
I  strove  to  speak  my  thanks — so  poor  they  seem! 
But  he  spoke  not;  his  hands  were  clasped  in 
prayer. 

The  while  he  prayed,  a  drop  of  crimson  blood 

Fell  slowly  from  his  hands.      I  cried  in  pain: 
"Whence  are  these  wounds  that  pierce  thy  hands, 
my  friend?  " 
"An    old    wound,   yes,"    he    said,    "but    keen 
again  " 

And  then   I   saw    the  blessed  sign — he  bore 
fjpon  his  feet,  the  cruel  crimson,  loo. 

I  had  not  known — /  had  not  known,  before. 
But  when  1  saw   his  wounded  feet — I  knew. 

Friend  of  the  dying!     Is  it  not  like  thee 
To  stand  beside  us,  in  our  deadliest  wo? 

Ah,  when  our  eyes  thy  radiant  presence  see 
Our  hearts  cry  out,  "  \\  <•  w  ill  not  let,  t  hee  go!" 


No,  in  ili<!  darkest  battle  hour,  be  sure 

Brother,  tho  sorely  stricken,  do  not  fear; 
He's  by  thy  side.     Know-  this:  thou  canst  endu 

All  is  not  lost..      Our  Comrade  will  appear. 


There,  on  the  dreadful  field,  among  the  slain 
Bending  above  the  wounded,  drawing  nigh 

To  every  passing  soul:    comforting  pain. 

Yes,  we  have  seen  Him.     We  fear  not   to  die. 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler's  poem,  based 
al  o  on  The  Literary  Digest's  paragraph, 
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is  more  dramatic,  but  loss  convincing.    Wo 
take  it  from  a  recent  issue  of  The  Outlook. 

THE  WHITE  COMRADE 

By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

Under  our  curtain  of  fire, 

Over  tho  clotted  clods, 

We  charged,  to  be  withered,  to  reel 

And  despairingly  wheel 

When  the  bugles  bade  us  retire 

From  the  terrible  odds. 

As  we  ebbed  with  the  battle-tide, 

Fingers  of  red-hot  steel 

Suddenly  closed  on  my  side. 

I  fell,  and  began  to  pray. 

I  crawled  on  my  hands  and  lay 

Where  a  shallow  crater  yawned  wide; 

Then, — I  swooned , 


f 


When  I  woke,  it  was  yet  day. 
Fierce  was  the  pain  of  my  wound,  • 
But  I  saw  it  was  death  to  stir, 
For  fifty  paces  away 
Their  trenches  were. 
In  torture  I  prayed  for  the  dark 
And  the  stealthy  step  of  my  friend 
Who,  stanch  to  the  very  end. 
Would  creep  to  the  danger  zone 
And  offer  his  life  as  a  mark 
To  save  my  own. 

Night  fell.     I  heard  his  tread, 

Not  stealthy,  but  firm  and  serene, 

As  if  my  comrade's  head 

Were  lifted  far  from  that  scene 

Of  passion  and  pain  and  dread; 

As  if  my  comrade's  heart 

In  carnage  took  ho  part; 

As  if  my  comrade's  feet 

Were  set  on  some  radiant  street 

Such  as  no  darkness  might  haunt; 

As  if  my  comrade's  eyes, 

No  deluge  of  flame  could  surprize. 

No  death  and  destruction  daunt. 

No  red-beaked  bird  dismay, 

Nor  sight  of  decay. 

Then  in  the  bursting  shells'  dim  light 

I  saw  he  was  clad  in  white. 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  I  saw  the  smock 

Of  a  shepherd  in  search  of  his  flock. 

Alert  were  the  enemy,  too, 

And  their  bullets  flew 

Straight  at  a  mark  no  bullet  could  fail; 

For  the  seeker  was  tall  and  his  robe  was  bright ; 

But  he  did  not  fleo  nor  quail. 

Instead,  with  unhurrying  stride 

He  came, 

And  gathering  my  tall  frame, 

Like  a  child,  in  his  arms 


Again  I  swooned, 

And  awoke 

From  a  blissful  dream 

In  a  cave  by  a  stream. 

My  silent  comrade  had  boimd  my  side. 

No  pain  now  was  mine,  but  a  wish  that  I  spoke,— 

A  mastering  wish  to  serve  this  man 

Who  had  ventured  through  hell  my  doom  to  revoke, 

As  only  the  truest  of  comrades  can. 

I  begged  him  to  tell  me  how  best  I  might  aid  him, 

And  urgently  prayed  him 

Never  to  leave  me,  whatever  betide; 

When  I  saw  he  was  hurt — 

Shot   through   the   hands   that   were   clasped    in 

pray  or! 
Then,  as  tho  dark  drops  gathered  thoro 
And  fell  in  the  dirt, 
Tho  wounds  of  my  friend 
Seemed  to  me  such  as  no  man  might  bear. 
Those  bullet-holes  in  the  patient  hands 
Seemed  to  transcend 

All  horrors  that  ever  these  war-drenched  lands 
Had  known  or  would  know  till  the  mad  world's 

end. 
Then  suddenly  I  was  aware 
That  his  feet  had  been  wounded,  too; 
And.  dimming  the  white  of  his  side, 
A  dull  stain  grew. 

"You  are  hurt,  White  Comrade!"  I  cried. 
His  words  I  already  foreknew: 
"  These  are  old  wounds."  said  he. 
"Rut  of  late  they  have  troubled  me." 
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$5,100  Lost  on  Raised  Checks 

A  Chicago  business  man  (name  on  request)  described  to  a  con- 
vention of  Todd  salesmen,  at  the  Sherman  House  in  January,  how 
he  had  just  been  victimized  through  check  raising  in  his  office. 

All  during  1916,  he  said,  his  profits  seemed  to  shrink  below  normal. 
In  December,  he  ordered  an  audit  For  months,  it  appeared,  the  young 
woman  in  charge  of  the  office  had  been  making  a  practice  of  changing 
little  $S  and  $10  checks  to  $100  and  $200,  winding  up  by  "boosting"  one 
issued  to  the  cartman,  from  $5.75  to  $575.00. 

The  method  was  simple.  The  checks  were  made  out  and  signed  by  the 
proprietor.  Then  the  clerk  erased  the  amount  and  the  payee's  name  with 
ink  eradicator,  substituted  her  own  name,  and  multiplied  the  amount  by  ten 
or  a  hundred.     In  all,  the  Chicago  man  lost  $5, 100.00  during  1916  alone. 

This  fraud  has  happened  in  thousands  of  concerns  where  business  men 
were  careless  enough  to  sign  a  check  before  it  was  protected.     But  now,  the 


Protecto^raph 

Check  Writer 

(Protectograph  models  cover  a  wide  range  of  size 
and  prices — for  all  requirements) 


writes  and  protects  the  full 
amount  in  the  body  of  the 
check,  before  it  is  signed,  in 
Dollars  and  Cents,  exact  to  the 
penny,    in   two   colors,    thus — 


(Todd  Patent*) 


(Two  Colors — Amount  Words  Red;   Denominations  Black) 

Each  character  is  "shredded"  into  the  paper  and  insoluble  ink  is  forced  through 
and  through  the  shreds.  (Todd  Patents. )  This  is  standard  protection  the  world 
over,  in  all  languages  and  all  monetary  systems. 

New  PROTOD  Chemical  Fibre  Checks  and  Drafts  (Registered) 


Another    entanglement    to    stop    the     check    forger    or 
swindler.      Proof  against  substitution  of  names  or  bleaching. 
PROTOD  checks  executed  in  our  own  Bureau  of  Print-     / 


/  TODD 

PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ing  only,  for  users  of  Todd  machines  only — registered 
and  safeguarded  like  Government  bank  notes. 
Mail  this  Coupon  for  Confidential  Infor- 
mation— Letterhead  showing  responsible 
business  connection  must  accompany  coupon. 

TODD  PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1899) 
1143  University   Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TEST  OFTESTS 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  an  actual 
photograph  of  Signor  Ciccolini  actually  singing  in 
direct  comparison  with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Crea- 
tion of  his  voice,  thus  adding  to  the  already  over- 
whelming proof  that  the  New  Edison  Re-Creates 

the  voice  or  instrumental  performance  of  any  and  all  artists 
with  such  literal  fidelity,  that  the  original  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Re-Creation.  Marie  Rappold,  Margaret 
Matzenauer,  Anna  Case,  Giovanni  Zenatello,  Jacques  Urlus, 
Arthur  Middleton,  Otto  Goritz  and  Thomas  Chalmers  are 
among  the  other  great  artists  who  in  a  similar  way  have 
proved    the  infallibility   of  this  wonderful   new  invention. 

Tie  NEW  EDISON 

the  Phonograph  -with  a  Soul" 

is  conceded  by  the  music  critics  of  more  than  three  hundred 
of  America's  principal  newspapers  to  be  incomparably  supe- 
rior to  all  other  devices  for  the  reproduction  of  sound.  This 
remarkable  new  musical  invention  brings  into  your  home  a 
literally  true  presentation  of  the  art  of  the  world's  great 
musical  artists.  After  you  have  heard  the  New  Edison  you 
could  scarcely  be  contented  with  a  talking  machine.  In  your 
locality  there  is  a  merchant  licensed  by  Mr.  Edison  to 
demonstrate  this  new  instrument.  You  will  not  be  im- 
portuned to  buy. 

Write  us  for  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say" 

Please  do  not  ask  an  Edison  dealer  to  sell  you  Edison  Re-Creations  II 
you  intend  to  attempt  to  play  them  on  any  other  instrument  than 
the  New  Edison.  No  other  instrument  can  bring  out  the  true  mu- 
sical quality  of  Edison  Re-Creations.  Furthermore,  injury  to  the 
records  is  likely  to  result  if  you  attempt  to  play  them  on  an  ordinary 
phonograph  or  talking  machine. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Dept.  2373.  Orange,  N.  J. 


CICCOLINI,  tfie(Jtalian  Oenor,  a  great  favorite  of  Milan  and  Paris,  who  has  just  completed 
a  triumphant  tour  of  America.  Signor  Gccolini  has  already  achieved  a  brilliant  career, 
and  seems  destined  to  win  the  highest  laurels  in  the  world  of  opera. 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


ZEPPELIN    IN   SUCCESS  AND   FAILURE 

COUNT  ZEPPELIN  was  a  courageous 
man,  and  as  the  prejudice  of  war  dies 
away  his  career  will  be  remembered  for 
the  unfaltering  courage  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  vision  of  a  practical  dirigible 
through  disappointment  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess, and  for  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Zeppelin  as  an  instrument  of  "f rightful- 
ness." The  net  result  of  some  half-dozen 
raids  on  London  has  been  to  iinite  the 
public  opinion  of  all  England  against 
Germany  and  to  kill  some  137  people. 
During  the  same  period  the  motor-busses 
of  London  have  been  responsible  for  954 
fatal  accidents.  As  a  military  weapon  the 
Zeppelin  is  far  inferior  to  the  omnibus. 

When  Zeppelin  began  his  work  he  did 
not  intend  to  use  his  machines  for  civil 
raids.  The  Count  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  as  military  ob- 
server for  Wurttemburg,  and  he  noticed 
the  value  of  the  stationary  balloon  for 
observation  purposes.  He  made  his  first 
ascension  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
he  retired  from  active  service  in  the  German 
Army,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  be  began 
practical  invention  in  aeronautics.  The 
New  York  World  quotes  him  as  saying  at 
the  outset  of  his  career: 

"I  intend  to  build  a  vessel  which  will  be 
able  to  travel  to  places  which  can  not  be 
approached  by  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, and  for  observations  of  hostile  fleets 
and  armies,  but  not  for  active  participation 
in  actual  warfare.  My  dirigible  balloon 
must  be  able  to  travel  several  days  without 
renewing  provisions,  gas,  or  fuel." 

A  long  period  of  disappointment  fol- 
lowed. At  fifty-three  the  Count  was  a 
wealthy  nobleman  living  on  his  estates;  at 
seventy  he  was  only  a  poor  mechanic 
living  in  a  small  cottage  on  an  allowance 
supplied  by  his  friends.  For  seventeen 
years  disaster  overtook  every  Zeppelin 
that  was  constructed.  "Another  Zeppelin 
blows  up"  became  a  time-worn  jest.  Still 
Zeppelin  persevered.  Then  in  a  day,  re- 
ports the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the  tide 
turned : 

He  electrified  a  skeptical  world  in  190S 
by  staying  aloft  for  thirty-seven  hours  in 
the  fifth  air-ship  he  had  built  and  by 
sailing  it  in  a  straight  course  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  900  miles.  Emperor  William — all 
Germany,  in  fact — hailed  him  as  "the  con- 
queror of  the  air." 

This  monster  balloon,  46o  feet  long,  and 
of  the  rigid  type  and  resembling  a  huge 
cigar,  soon  met  with  disaster,  as  had  its 
predecessors.  Each  wreck  was  a  great 
financial  loss,  for  Zeppelin's  balloons  were 
valued  as  high  as  $f>00,000  each.  These 
disasters,  however,  also  proved  the  affec- 
tion in  which  the  German  people  held  the 
a ristocra tic  aviator. 

When  one  of  his  air-ships  was  torn  from 
its  moorings  by  a  gale  and  wrecked,  the 
public  subscribed  $1,000,000  to  a  fund,  of 
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Buy  less  often,  use  fewer  gallons 
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]o  minds  With  but 
a  single  thought^ 


Under  the  evening  lamp,  in  the  hour  of  quiet 
contemplation,  when  hopes  and  aspirations 
take  possession  of  the  mind,  the  uppermost 
thought  in  thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes 
is — the  automobile. 

As  a  convenience,  as  a  means  to  health  and  rec- 
reation, nothing  can  compare  with  the  family 
car. 

Every  indication  points  to  a  demand  very  much 
in  excess  of  the  possible  supply  of  automobiles 
this  year. 

We  are  prepared. 

This  year  we  apply  the  economies  of  vast  pro- 
duction for  the  first  time  to  a  complete  line  of 
automobiles — an  end  toward  which  we  have 
been  working  for  eight  years. 

Light_  Fours,  Big  Fours,  Light  Sixes  and  Willys- 
Knights,  including  the  marvelous  Willys- 
Knight  Eight,  are  built  and  sold  with 

— one  executive  organization, 

— one  factory  management, 

— one  purchasing  department, 

— one  sales  force, 

— one  group  of  dealers. 

All  general  expense  is  now  distributed  over  many 
models  instead  of  a  few. 

Greater  values  than  ever  before  are  now  possible 
in  the  low-priced  field. 


New"  values  are  thus  established  in  the  high- 
priced  field — in  fact,  this  Overland  accomplish- 
ment brings  moderate  prices  to  the  high-priced 
field. 

There  is  now  an  Overland  or  Willys- Knight  for 
every  class  of  buyer. 

Body  types — all  brand  new — include 

— roadsters,  two  and  three-passenger, 

— Country  Club,  a  four-passenger  sport  model, 

— touring  cars,  five  and  seven-passenger, 

— coupes,  three  and  four-passenger, 

— Sedans,  five  and  seven-passenger, 

— and  a  luxurious  limousine. 

Every  one  of  these  beautiful  cars  is  a  better  car 
—better  in  appearance,  in  performance  and  in 
riding  comfort. 

One  of  them  is  the  car  of  your  dream  under  the 
evening  lamp. 

See  these  cars  now.  Get  a  car  yourself  this 
spring. 

In  convenience,  in  health,  in  pleasure,  no  invest- 
ment will  repay  you  and  all  your  family  so 
richly. 

Spring  is  at  hand  with  all  its  wealth  of  outdoors. 
Drive  your  own  car. 

Go  to  the  Willys-Overland  dealer — pick  it  out — 
ride  in  it — drive  it — now. 

Every  indication  is  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
cars  this  spring. 
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Four  Touring  . 
Four  Coupe  .  . 
Four  Sedan  .  . 
Four  Limousine 
Eight  Touring    . 
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All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo  and  subject  to  change  without  notice 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor 
Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

"Made  in  U.  S.  A." 
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Said  Mr.Rydei 
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A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  hook.-  on  health. 
m.j nd  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shf  If,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  th  I  times  larger  than  that  in 

[if  .     To    own   and    study    these   four 
books    is    the    best    life    insurance    policy  a 

The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 
eminent  neurologist.    An 

intimate  and   clearly   ex- 
ed  talk  on  this  much 
discu".3ed     subject     that 
contains  a  wealth   of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
1  hap- 
By  mail,  54  cents 


How  to  Live 

li\  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 

Or.  Eugene  Lyman 

Fiik  .     the 

e  RefereiK  e  Board  of 

health  /cry- 

:    m    ■ 
idd   yea-s  to  vour  life. 
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man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 

The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  itsailments. shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 
How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  bookonthecause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
e.  Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.     By  mail,  $1.1 2 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


which  the  Crown  Prince  was  president, 
for  the  inventor.  The  German  Emperor 
frequently  helped  him  out  of  financial 
difficulties  and  the  German  Reichstag  ap- 
propriated several  hundred  thousand  marks 
for  the  purchase  of  his  air-ships  for  the 
German  Army. 

From  that  day  forward  the  place  of 
Zeppelin  in  the  history  of  aviation  was 
secure,  for  the  mechanical  detail  of  the 
rigid  dirigible  has  been  steadily  perfected. 
Longer  and  longer  flights  were  successfully 
negotiated,  and  a  one  time  a  passenger- 
service  was  undertaken.  Yet  in  this 
success  accident  and  misfortune  hounded 
the  Count,  and,  as  the  New  York  Sun 
observes,  Zeppelin  had  need  of  all  his  faith 
even  in  his  day  of  triumph. 

He  has  seen  all  Germany  acclaiming 
his  name  as  the  result  of  some  specially 
successful  test  of  one  of  his  earlier  machines, 
and  forty-eight  hours  later  has  been  brought 
to  bankruptcy  by  an  accident  that  wrecked 
at  once  his  ship,  his  popularity,  and  his 
hopes.  He  has  seen  his  own  fortune 
vanish  in  his  experiments  and  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  he  was  working  turn  upon 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  Once  at  least  his 
disappointment  was  so  poignant  that  only 
the  earnest  encouragement  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  induced  him  to  give  further 
thought  to  his  invention  or  to  life  itself. 
He  has  known  at  once  the  favor  and  the 
coldness  of  monarehs.  The  Kaiser  has 
kissed  him  upon  the  cheek  and  proclaimed 
him  the  "most  eminent  of  all  Germans," 
and  again  in  a  moment  of  pique  has  re- 
buked him  coldly  because  a  Zeppelin  failed 
to  appear  in  Berlin  when  his  Majesty 
expected  it. 

And  in  the  end,  failure.  In  an  article 
written  two  weeks  before  Count  Zeppelin's 
death  the  New  York  Sun  remarks: 

The  report  from  Geneva  that  the  Zep- 
pelin works  at  Friedrichshafen  have  been 
closed  down  and  are  being  dismantled  may 
be  untrue.  It  is  interesting,  however,  as 
a  new  evidence  of  the  growing  opinion  in 
Germany  that  the  "Zep"  as  an  instrument 
of  war  is  a  failure. 

It  is  undeniably  a  fact  that  the  record 
of  the  monster  aircraft,  which  were  once 
Germany's  pride  and  reliance,  has  been 
one  of  repeated  failure.  Even  in  the  con- 
structive period  before  the  war  some 
malign  fate  seemed  to  pursue  these  ships. 
Of  the  twenty-five  Zeppelins  completed 
before  the  war,  thirteen  were  so  badly 
wrecked  by  accidents  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other that  they  had  either  to  be  abandoned 
altogether  or  rebuilt  at  costs  narrowly 
approaching  the  original  expenditure. 

Kxposed  to  the  hazards  of  war  the 
"Ze/w"  have  shown  their  vulnerability 
even  more  clearly.  In  the  last  raid  on  Lon- 
don two  were  brought  down,  and  it  has  been 
noticed  that,  tho  months  have  elapsed, 
no  more  raids  have  been  undertaken. 
Early  in  the  war  the  impossibility  of  effec- 
tive raids  on  Paris  was  tacitly  admitted 
by  the  Germans. 

If  now,  with  the  war  still  at  its  height, 
the  German  War  Office  has  indeed  aban- 
doned the  Zeppelin,  the  stout  old  Landgraf, 
"the  lord  of  the  air,"  as  Wilhelm  II.  once 
called  him,  may  feel  that  his  life  draws  to 
its  end  amid  tragedy  as  black  as  Lear's. 
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THE  POET-SCOUT 


'  I  "HE  great  scouts  who  led  Custer  and 
*■  the  Seventh  Cavalry  into  the  sage- 
lands  or  "took  the  dust"  of  the  wily  Apache 
chief  Geronimo  are  all  dead  now,  for 
"Captain  Jack"  Crawford  has  followed 
his  friend  Buffalo  Bill  on  the  long  trail. 
A  sketch  of  his  life  is  printed  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle: 

Captain  Crawford  had  little  or  no  early 
schooling.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  was  only  a  lad,  and  twice  ran  away 
to  go  to  the  front,  but  had  difficulty  in 
joining  the  Army  on  account  of  his  youth. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the 
Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  action.  It  was 
while  lying  wounded  in  a  military  hospital 
in  West  Philadelphia  that  Captain  Craw- 
ford was  taught  to  read  by  a  Sister  of 
Charity. 

Captain  Crawford  went  West  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  long  engaged  as 
a  Government  scout,  later  becoming  chief 
of  scouts,  and  won  a  high  place  for  himself 
in  that  dangerous  service.  He  held  the 
place  of  chief  of  scouts  under  General 
Custer  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  but  it 
is  said  that  at  that  time  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Custer's  headquarters  with  dispatches, 
having  made  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
dangerous  rides  in  the  history  of  Indian 
warfare  in  carrying  the  messages.  Later 
he  played  an  active  part  in  the  pursuit  of 
Sitting  Bull. 

When  the  red-flannel  shirts  and  preda- 
tory Indians  of  the  West  gave  place  to 
linen  collars  and  taxi-drivers,  Captain  Jack 
turned  his  attention  to  verse  and  the 
lecture-platform,  speaking  and  writing  of 
the  men  he  had  known  and  the  events  he 
had  shared.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun 
remarks  of  this  portion  of  his  career: 

Picturesque  of  appearance,  Captain 
Crawford  was  best  known  for  his  stories 
and  poems,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of 
the  latter  being  "Rattling  Joe's  Prayer." 
He  was  a  familiar  figure  on  lecture-plat- 
forms and  was  a  stanch  prohibitionist. 
He  boasted  that  through  a  promise  he  made 
his  mother  he  had  never  tasted  whisky, 
altho  a  frontiersman.  Recently  he  had  at- 
tacked the  pacifists  at  every  opportunity, 
and  one  of  his  protests  against  peace  at 
any  price  was  "My  Mother  Raised  Her 
Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier,"  written  in  answer  to 
a  popular  song. 

Before  he  "answered  to  taps,"  as  he 
would  have  phrased  it,  he  had  been  sick 
for  weeks  with  a  complication  of  diseases, 
and  was  kept  alive  only  by  his  extraor- 
dinary constitution.  In  the  words  of  The 
Evening  Stin: 

As  he  lay  in  bed  ill  from  a  complication 
of  diseases  he  got  the  news  that  Colonel 
Cody,  with  whom  he  had  ridden  in  many 
a  wild  charge  against  the  Sioux,  had  gone 
over  the  great  divide.     It  deprest  him. 

"So  Bill  Cody  has  gone!"  said  Captain 
Jack.  "I  guess  they  Avill  be  sounding  taps 
over  me  pretty  soon.  Well,  when  we 
meet  Tall  Bull  and  that  tough  old  codger 
Sitting  Bull  on  the  other  side  and  stick  up 
our  hands,  palms  forward,  and  say,  '  How, 
Kola!'  there  will  be  a  lot  to  talk  about." 
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Sparton  Superiority  Recognized 
by  Leading  Motor  Car  Makers 

Just  how  general  is  this  belief  in  the  superior 
quality  of  Sparton  products  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  42  of  America's  high  grade  automobile 
manufacturers  use  Sparton  Motorhorns  as  stan- 
dard equipment. 

Only  quality  was  considered  by  the  engineers 
of  these  42  companies  who  selected  Spartons 
after  gruelling  competitive  tests  had  demon- 
strated their  superior  efficiency  and  reliability 
under  all  conditions. 

Packard,  Chalmers,  Winton,  Stutz,  Kissel,  Mercer,  Peerless, 
Hudson,  White,  Marmon,  Cole,  Jordan,  Briscoe,  Haynes, 
Pathfinder,  Owen  Magnetic,  Jackson,  Marion-Handley, 
National  and  22  others.     Prices  $3  to  $15. 

This  new  Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum  System 

has  proved  itself  highly  efficient  under  the  sever- 
est conditions.  On  all  types  of  motors,  on  the 
steepest  grades  and  in  the  heaviest  pulls,  it  is 
equally  effective  and  never  fails  to  feed  the  car- 
buretor a  plentiful  supply  of  gasoline.  Properly 
designed,  skillfully  manufactured,  it  is  the  most 
efficient  device  of  its  kind  yet  produced. 

Sparton  Honeycomb  Radiators  and  Radiator 
Fans  are  used  by  r  great  number  of  the  best 
known  motor  cars  and  continue  to  meet  with 
universal  approval.  These  Sparton  products 
are  in  such  demand  that  we  have  made  an  ex- 
tensive addition  to  our  factory  to  increase  their 
manufacture. 

THE   SPARKS-WITHINGTON   CO. 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  tj.  s   a 
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WhenYou  Need  New 
Buiildi, 


\A/HLX  you  become  cramped  for  room 
W  — wluii  your  business  outgrows  your 
plant — when  you  find  yourself  losing  money 
because  your  factory"  facilities  are  not  large 
enough  to  handle  your  orders — it's  time  to 
build  and  build  quickly! 

Progressive  manufacturers  are  finding 
Truscon  Steel  Buildings  the  solution  to 
their  rapid-growth  problems.  This  type  of 
building canbe  erected  in  a  few  days — and  the 
only  tool  required  is  a  hummer. 

Yet  Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  not  tem- 
porary make-shift  structures.  They  are 
strong,  permanent,  all  steel  buildings — well 
ventilated — weather-proof — splendidly 
daylighted. 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  qulcklj   ' 
plain  to  the  manor  woman  who  investigates. 


A  Legal  Training 

^^^  Stndy  at  home  — 

In  Two  Years  Ips 

yearn.  That  (■  what  American  School  student*  are  doint?  New, 
practical  and  intensely  Interesting;  course.  Successful  gradu- 
ates everywhere. 

Write  for  New  Book  gSi^r^&tfET 

Read  abont  the  new  opportunities:  open  t«  law  trained  rne>l  and 
how  you  can  fit  yourself  In  two  years.    Write  today. 

American  Schoo  I  uf  Correspondence,  fJepl.  L  2403 ,   Chica  go.  U.S.A. 


BUILDINGS 

answer  all  requirements  for  use  as  modern  factories, 
offices,  storehouses,  schools,  hospitals,  railroad 
sheds,  etc.  They  come  to  you  in  steel  panels  all 
ready  to  erect.  The  inter-changeable  steel  units 
are  easily  assembled  by  means  of  a  simple  locking 
device.  Provided  with  steel  sash,  steel  doors,  and 
steel  tile  roof.  Fireproof,  weather-tight — approved 
by  city  building  departments.  Easily  taken  down 
and  re-erected  in  a  new  location. 

Send  for  catalogue. 

.Save  time.'  Write  to-day  for  catalogue  and  esti- 
mate. Tell  us  size  and  purpose  of  building.  Ad- 
dress  Dept.  P-36. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

Dept.  P-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 


High  School  Course 
in  Two  Tears 

L  own  home.  Here  is  a  thorough 

irrrplined  high  si  hool  course  thai  you  can 
complete  in  two  year?.       Meets,    college   en- 
trance requirertu  ared  b:    leadingrrier 
of  faculties  of  unii  id  a  ademies. 

Study  In  Your  Own  Home 

Tint  ■•<<  ,  rse  waj  |.  font 

L  tra 
uj.,1.  (..  DaaLIaII  Send  your m  tddress today  for 

wnie  for  DOOKiei r  booklet  and    Till   particulars.    No 

t  rite  for  if  «'  1 
Mm+ri**n  *««h«ol  of  '  «rf*»pond»n«.  Depi    P9403,  (  hint**,  I'.S  A. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 
Become  a  lawyer  and  hisf  suc- 

ceHM  awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
eii  mtn  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life.  Greater 

opix>rtuniti**H  now  than  ever-  he- 
'  fore. Beind«*p«ndent--beB  leader. 

f  Thousand  |  01  lawyers  are  earning 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  irulde  you   step  by  ntep.    You  can  train  at  borne 
durinff  spare  time.     VVh  prepare  you  to  pant*  bar  ex- 
amination   in   any   state.      Money  refunded  ai-rordtntf 
I  to    our     fJuarantee     Bond     if     oflMttflfied.        PfttTBe 

I  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Bik  l*w 
Library  and  modem  conree  In  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.    Get  our  vsl ruble  li<>  page  "Lew  Giupe"  and     Evldenca 

books  tree-     Send  for  them now. 

LaSalle   Extension  University,  Dept.  362-FC,  Chicago 


SEXOLOGY    , 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D.   § 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.    \ 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
E    Allin  onevolume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Illustrated        Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.   \ 
I    J2. 00  postpaid    Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
=    w   It*  for  "Oth»r  People'*  Opinion!  "  and  Table  of  Content*.    : 
I  PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PHILA..  PA.  | 
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FLAG   ETIQUETTE 

WHEN  Dewey's  fleet  returned  to  New 
York  after  the  Battle  of  Manila 
Bay,  a  Swedish  janitor  in  a  large  depart- 
ment store  hoisted  an  American  flag  with 
the  Union  down,  and  flew  the  signal  of 
distress  throughout  the  celebration.  A 
patriotic  citizen  Avould  hardly  have  made 
so  flagrant  an  error,  but  in  displaying  flags 
or  bunting  there  are  many  fine  points  to 
be  observed,  remarks  Harry  Lee  King, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Boy  Scouts.  In 
the  New  York  Tribune  he  gives  these  rules 
for  flying  the  national  colors: 

1.  The  proper  time  for  raising  the  flag 
is  sunrise  or  after,  never  before. 

2.  The  flag  must  be  lowered  at  sunset. 

3.  In  draping  the  flag  against  the  side  of 
a  room  or  building,  the  proper  position  for 
the  blue  field  is  toward  the  north  or  toward 
the  east. 

It  is  a  mark  of  disrespect  to  allow  the 
flag  to  fly  throughout  the  night. 

There  is  no  uniform  usage  in  the  display 
of  bunting,  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  hang 
it  in  the  correct  fashion.  When  buildings 
are  decorated  in  bunting  draped  horizon- 
tally, the  red  should  be  at  the  top,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  the  War  Department 
published  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

War.  Department, 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster-General 
Washington,  D.  C. 
There  are  no  regulations  prescribing  the 
method  of  utilizing  bunting  for  decorative 
purposes,  but  good  taste  requires  that  the 
order  shall  be  red  at  the  top,  followed  by 
white,   then  blue,  in  accordance  with  the 
heraldic  colors  of  the  national  flag.  *. « 
Lieut.-Col.  John  T.  Knight, 
Deputy  Quartermaster-General,  U.  S.  A. 


A   WHITE  BLACK   SHEEP 

WALTER  GREENWAY  was  an 
educated  and  able  man  who  went 
dcitd  wrong  from  choice.  He  had  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  was  a  well- 
1  rained  and  capable  clerk,  with  an  un- 
commonly good  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages,  but  he  had  an  inborn  love  of 
mischief,  and  took  to  second-story  work  for 
pure  love  of  it.  Greenway  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  says  the  London 
Public  Opinion,  quoting  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine, but  when  he  was  brought  before  the 
Court  be  pretended  to  be  it,  deaf-mute. 
After  his  release  he  asked  to  be  sent  to  sea,, 
says  the  officer  who  tells  the  story. 

"I  shall  never  do  any  good  where  there 
are  houses  with  allies,  or  with  any  other 
sort  of  upper  story,"  said  Greenway. 

"I  should  be  out  of  all  temptation 
on  a  sailing-ship.  I  could  climb  tho 
rigging,  and  do  no  harm  to  anybody.  Or 
an  Indian  wigwam  village  might-  do,  or  a 
Bedouin  encampment     no  attics  there,   I 

understand. 

"Send  me  somewhere  out-  of  the  country, 

to  sea  for  choice;  I  shall  be,  at  my  ac- 
complishments again  if  I  stay  in  a  civilized 
eoinmiinity." 

lie   sailed   on    a  sailing  -  ship,   and    for    a 
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House  on  Fresh  Pond  Parkway,  Cambridge,  Mass.     Charles  R.  Greco,  Architect,  Boston,  Mats. 


"White  Pine  in  Home-Building" 

is  beautifully  illustrated  and  full  of 
valuable  information  and  suggestions 
on  home-building.  Send  today  for 
tlits  booklet  —  free  to  all  prospective 
home-builders. 

"The  Helen  Speer  Book  of  Children's 
Whice  Pine  Toys  and  Furniture" — ■ 

a  fascinating  children's  plan  book, 
from  which  a  child  may  build  its  own 
toys  and  toy  furniture.  Prepared  by 
Helen  Speer,  the  toy  expert.  If 
there  are  children  in  your  home,  sent 
free  on  request. 


ALL  woods  have  certain  uses  for  which 
k.  they  are  especially  adapted  by  reason  of 
the  peculiar  qualities  and  characteristics  which 
nature  has  given  them;  and  on  their  proper 
selection  for  these  uses,  hinges  the  whole 
problem  of  economy  in  wood  construction. 

Three  centuries  of  experience  in  this  country  have 
demonstrated  that  no  other  wood  lasts  as  long  or  gives 
such  satisfactory  service  as 

White  Pine 

for  outside  finish  lumber  —  siding  and  corner  boards;  window 
sash,  frames  and  casings;  outside  doors,  door  frames  and  cas- 
ings; outside  blinds;  all  exposed  porch  and  balcony  lumber; 
cornice  boards,  brackets,  ornaments  and  mouldings;  and  other 
outside  requirements,  not  including  shingles. 

If  your  lumber  dealer  is  unable  to  supply  White  Pine,  we  should 
appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  helpful  to  you  in  securing  it. 

Address  WHITE    PlNE    BUREAU, 

1321  Merchants  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minx. 

Representing 
The  Northern   Pine  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and    Michigan,  and   The  Associated 
White  Pine  Manufacturers  of  Idaho 
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year  nothing  but  good  was  heard  of  him. 
Then  the  Old  Adam  broke  out  again,  and 
he  deserted.  Two  years  later  his  friend  in 
England  received  a  letter  from  him  which 
is  printed  in  Blackwood's — 

It  was  most  difficult  to  arrange  and 
follow,  being  written  on  five-and-twenty 
different  scraps  of  faded  yellow  paper,  in  a 
scrawl  with  a  blunt  lead-pencil,  often  illegi- 
ble, so  that  words  had  to  be  guessed  at 
and  filled  in. 

He  had  become  a  Bedouin,  and  had 
married  a  woman  of  Arabia.  Of  his  wife 
and  three  bonny  children  he  speaks  in 
endearing  terms.  But  the  war  comes  to  his 
adopted  land,  and  once  more  he  becomes 
a  deaf-mute  as  in  England,  so  that  he 
may  learn  what  "his  Mohammedan  coun- 
trymen, their  Turkish  masters,  and  the 
German  superbosses  "  are  about.  Knowing 
German,  he  hears  all  they  say,  while  they 
think  he  is  deaf.  He  goes  from  camp  to 
camp,  kindly  treated  as  one  afflicted  by 
Allah.     Then  he  enters  the  British  lines. 

But  when  he  returns  to  the  Turkish 
Army  it  is  known  that  he  has  been  in  the 
British  camp,  and  here  we  quote  from  his 
letter,  winch  tells  the  story  indirectly. 

"A  deserter  who  came  into  our  fines 
told  how  the  mute's  visit  to  our  camp  had 
become  known  to  the  enemy,  and  how  he 
was  received  back  by  his  brethren  with 
some  suspicion.  They  fired  rifles  immedi- 
ately behind  his  ears  to  see  if  he  would 
start  at  the  sound:  they  marched  him  up 
to  a  big  gun  and  stood  beside  it  till  the  air 
concussion  of  twenty  explosions  caused 
him  to  bleed  from  ears  and  nostrils.  He 
was  deal'  as  a  stone;  it  was  evident  he 
heard  not  the  semblance  of  a  sound.  They 
were  satisfied  aboul  his  hearing;  bu1  could 
In-  speak,  after  all? 

"Hoi  irons  applied  to  various  lender 
parts  were  reckoned  one  {rood  means  Im- 
proving this.  These  being  ineffective, 
tho    he    will    bear    their   scars    to    his   grave, 

they  tried  tearing  ou1  a  finger-nail  or  two; 
tears  rained  down  his  cheeks,  but  he  ut- 
tered no  more  than  a  guttural  moan.  They 
were  coin  inced. 

A  week  later  the  mute  turned  up  in 
our  lines  for  the  last  time.  Gangrene 
had  suceeded  that  wrenching  out  of 
finger-nails.  The  doctors  had  to  take  off 
his  left  arm.  Then  a  marvel  happened. 
lb  began  to  speak.  Vengeance  fell 
heavily  upon  those  miserable  followers  of 
the  true  prophet  for  their  lack  of  charity. 
He  gave  away  all  their  plans,  describing 
their  positions,  and  batteries,  and  encamp- 
ments with  a  precision  and  accuracy  I 
should  never  have  thought  possible  in  a 
simple  child  of  the  desert.  ......    " 


The  black  sheep  had  proved  he  was 
clear  white  inside  and  had  done  his  bit  for 
England  at  the  cost  of  torture  and  mutila- 
tion. His.  work  done,  lie  wanted  to  go 
home,  not  to  England,  but  to  his  wife  in 
Arabia.  Ili<  letter  in  Blackwood's  con- 
tinues, si  ill  partly  in  the  third  person. 

"I  have  slip)  away  as  quietly  as  I  came. 
I  could  do  no  more  good  there,  a  bit  of  a 
wreck  physically,  and  my  spy  game  was 
played  out.  Bu1  somebody  is  waiting  for- 
me al  home,  thank  God.  I  wish  every  one 
wer<  sure  of  auch  a  welcome  as  I  shall  get. 

It   w  ill  pa\    for  all 

"Thai    Bedouin    mute    |    told    you    about 

he  had  a  job  to  gel    home.     The  windows 


The  Magic  of 
Standardization 

Standardization  means  economy,  and  in 
this  age  true  economy  means  success. 

In  this  country  cheap  raw  materials  have 
made  us  careless  and  wastef  ul.and  we  have 
triumphed  industrially  in  spite  of  it.  Now 
prices  are  going  up. 

Waste  of  material,  time  and  labor  must 
be  stopped  if  American  superiority  is  to 
be  maintained. 

Inaccurate  work  done  by  poor  tools  or 
poor  workmen  means  a  large  proportion  of 
rejections.  Production  is  too  expensive  if 
hand  labor  is  used  where  machines  could 
be  used.  Not  cost  alone,  but  cost  and  effec- 
tiveness measure  the  value  of  any  machine 
or  process. 

.  Work  must  be  accurately  gaged  to  insure 
mterchangeability,  but  this  inspection 
must  be  done  cheaply.  By  the  use  of  Limit 
Gages,  two  types  of  which  are  shown  be- 
low, even  an  inexperienced  helper  can 
gage  thousands  of  parts  in  a  day.  With  a 
Limit  Gage,  errors  are  quickly  discovered 
and  remedied.  There  is  certainty  as  to 
dimensions  within  predetermined  limits. 
By  constant  checking,  rejections  are  re- 
duced, assembling  is  speeded  up,  produc- 
tion increased,  estimating  made  exact. 
This  is  a  form  of  standardization  that  is 
simple,  efficient  and  very  profitable. 

For  information  on  the  proper  kinds  and 
uses  of  thread  gages,  send  for  the  Bulk- 
tin.  "How  to  Measure  Screw  Threads." 

©reenfieldlfap  i^PieOorporation 
(©ages^ps-Pies 

Threading  Machines,  Reamers,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 
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VNDXSB  THECA.BE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 

Oh'h'li' K,  ,-i  book  of  intimatu  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
KUNh  .'.  \\  iGNALLS  COMPANY,  NKW  FORK. 
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of  heaven  were  open  day  and  night.  Ho 
toiled  and  waded,  slipt,  and  slurred, 
through  mud-bottomed  lagoons  and  miry 
sloughs.  Dysentery  returned.  He  strug- 
gled along  on  hand  and  knees  till  strenglh 
gave  out,  and  he  was  compelled  to  wriggle 
along  like  a  snake,  groaning  in  the  morning, 
'Would  Allah  it  were  even!'  and  at  even, 
'Would  Allah  it  were  morning!'  from 
sorrow  of  heart.  His  paee,  when  he 
crawled  out  of  the  region  of  perpetual 
rain,  was  the  paee  of  a  snail.  Now,  frost 
by  night  and  a  scorching  sun  by  day  only 
varied  his  misery.  Most  men  would  have 
prayed  to  dies  but  not  he. 

"Soft,  beautiful  brown  eyes,  blazing 
with  love,  peered  beseechingly  into  his 
own  througli  all.  He  prest  on,  tho  it  cost 
him  excruciating  torture.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  kiss  again  the  sweet  brown  face 
those  eyes  were  set  in.  Ho  would  feel  once 
more  tho  rapture  of  those  soft,  delicious 
cheeks  laid  upon  his  own.  The  music  of 
children's  voices  stirred  him  to  tears. 
Fancy  must  be  clothed  in  reality.  Ho 
would  not  die  till  once  again  those  darling 
heads  had  nestled  their  curls  upon  his 
breast,  and  once  again  those  sweetest  lips 
had  breathed  into  his  ears  the  magic 
word  '  father.' 

"At  Bassora  he  fell  in  with  his  father- 
in-law  ('an  Arab  with  an  English  heart'), 
and  was  conveyed  to  Mocha  in  the  father- 
in-law's  ship.  As  he  approached  his  home, 
images  of  which  had  sustained  him  through 
everything,  he  saw  nothing  but  a  heap  of 
ruins.  His  all  had  been  destroyed  by 
marauding  Turks.  Weak  from  dysentery, 
wounds,  burnings,  and  other  sufferings, 
he  fell  senseless.  When  lie-  recovered  he 
found  himself  in  his  wife's  arms.  She  had 
watched  unceasingly  by  the  ruins  for  Iris 
return.    The  children  were  there,  too." 

But  the  hardships  of  his  journey  home 
had  been  too  much,  and  he  died  of  acute 
dysentery  a  week  later:  He  may  have 
been  a  bxirglar,  but  England  is  proud 
of  him. 


THROUGH  INDIA  BY  RAIL 

TT  used  to  be  done  by  elephant,  or 
-*■  mule,  or  boat,  or  even  in  some  parts 
by  camel;  but  with  the  coming  of  the 
British,  tracks  were  threaded  through  the 
jungle,  and  now  we  take  the  trip  across  the 
peninsula  by  the  same  means  as  we  used  in 
the  early  days  from  New  York  to  Omaha. 
Yet,  there  is  a  curious  anachronistic 
appearance  to  the  sluggish  trains  toiling 
through  the  picturesque  scenes  of  Bengal. 
Ono  feels  that  the  railway  docs  not  quite 
belong  here,  and  if  we  are  to  believe  an 
author  in  Harper's  Magazine,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  population  and  the  mixture  of 
old  and  new  convey  just  this  impression 
to  every  one.  It,  is  regrettable  that  we 
can  not  reproduce  the  article  in  its  entirety, 
but  a  few  glimpses  are  more  than  welcome. 
For  instance,  we  arc  told: 

Upon  the  Indian  railway  there  is  no  roar, 
no  towering  locomotives  rush  headlong  with 
whirl  of  wind  and  cinders,  vomiting  billows 
of  black  vapor.  The  trains  of  India  sit  low 
upon  the  tracks,  jog  complacently  across 
the  sun-baked  country,  half  hidden  in  a 
haze  of  heat  and  dust.     The  crew  of  an 
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From  out  of  the 
Depths  of  the  Earth 

BACK  in  the  darkest  ages,  when 
mountains  moved,  forests  fell 
and  lakes  were  lost  in  a  day,  the 
making  of  Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate 
was  begun.  Millions  of  tons  of 
earth  have  jammed  it  full  of  tensile 
strength  and  hardness.  That's  why 
it  is  best  for  roofing. 

VERMONT 

Sea  Green 
Slate 

is  richly  colored — a  deep  green  which 
enriches  with  exposure.  It's  just  as  Na- 
ture made  it — cleft,  .cut  and  ready  for 
your  roof.  Costs  no  more  than  other  roofs 
and  lasts  for  generations. 

Roof  with  Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate. 
It  will  beautify  your  home,  reduce  fire 
insurance  and  banish  repairs  and  paint. 

Send  for  our  book,  '''For  the  Genera- 
tions to  Come.  "  It  tells  you  more  about 
this  roof  of  Nature  :  shows  you  how  it's 
laid,  what  it  costs  and  how  it  looks. 

The  Vermont  Slate  Manufacturers' 
Publicity  Bureau  is  a  group  of  men  who 
know  roofs  from  start  to  finish.  They're 
ready  to  advise  you  about  your  roof. 
Ask  them  soon. 
The  service  is 
free,  of  course. 
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2         Come."   I  am  interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of  building) 


Nime 


THE  VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS'  Publicity  Bureau  T,  Granville,  N.  Y.        * 


Please   send    me    FREE    your   richly    illustrated    book,   "For   the    Generations   to 
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STUDY LAW 


30  Days 

FREE 


Let    us   prove   to  your    entire 
satisfaction,  at    our    expense, 

that  we  actually  offer  the  most 
complete  and  efficient  exten- 
sion course  in  law  in  America. 
After  this  30  day  free  trial  you 
can  compare  our  course  with  auy 
other  law  course  in  existence  — 
then  decide.  There  is  absolutely  no  similarity  between 
this  course  and  other-  and  we  can  easily  ami  readily  con- 
vince you  of  this  laet,  without  it   costing  you   a    penny. 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S..  Conferring 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws— LI.  B.-  by  correspond- 
ence. Only  law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resi- 
dent school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail.  Over 
SOO  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent 
lawyers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  la  pass  bat 
examination.  Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in 
Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed 
and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men, 
Noted  Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Illus- 
trated Prospectus  and  Special  30-Day  Free  Offer. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1 1 00  Advert  i  sine  Bldg. .Chicago 


BECOME   AN    EXPERT 


Executive  Accountants  command  biflr  salaries.  ThoL;  sards  of  rirrx* 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Fublic  Accountants  in  U.  ?.  Many 
are  earning  $  1,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P,  A.  Examinations  or  executire  accounting  po* 
knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  bcAUl — we  prepare  you 
from  RTound  up.  Ottarse  p.  rMinnlly  BUUeXftsed  by  ^\m.  A.  t"ha*e. 
L.L.M..  C.  r.  A.    (ex-Secretary  Illinois    Mate   Board  of  Examiners  in 

Accountancy    .and  larffe  staff  or  experts,    low    tn'tion  fee—  BftB] 

Write  dow  far  free  hook  i>t*  Accountancy  fact-. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.352-HC,  Chicago,  III. 


The  University  of  Chicago 

f1/\VffTl    >n    addition    to    resident 
HII  III   r      work.  offers  also  instruc- 


STUDY 


tion   by   correspondence. 


For    detailed    in- 
formation address 


25th  Year      U-  of  C.  (Div,R  )Cticago,  III. 
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who  smokes  10c  and  2  for 
25c  cigars  we  say— Try  a 
few  JOHN  RUSKINS  to- 
day.    They  are    made   of    ^-A 
the  same  quality  tobacco 
that  goes  into    10c  and   2 
for  25c  cigars. 

They  are  MILD— BIG— 
FRAGRANT-even  burn- 
ing—  smooth  smoking 
and  hand-made.  The 
JOHN  RUSKIN  cigar  is 
smoked  by  men  who  enjoy 
the  flavor  and  fragrance 
of  high  grade  cigars  and 
the  cost  is  only  5c. 

To  those  who  smoke  5c 
cigars  we  say — Get  10c 
and  2  for  25c  quality  in 
JOHN  RUSKINS  at  5c. 
You'll  always  smoke 
them. 

THEY  PLEASE  EVERY 
CIGAR  TASTE 

JOHN  RUSKIN  CIGARS 

are     recommended     and    '  |f^-'^%\^f 

sold  by  every  dealer  who 

wants  you  to  get  the  most 

for  your  money. 

L  LEWIS  CIGAR   MFG.  CO. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Largtst  Independent  and  Most  Progressive 
Cigar  Factory  in  the  World. 


John  Ruskln 

BEST  and  BIGGEST 
CIGAD  VALUE 


If  you.  cannot  get  JOHN  R  VSKIN  CIG.  I  /. 

dealer Please  send  this  coupon        H 

box  of  5  J  or  J5c.  prepaid. 

1  LEWIS  CIGAR  MFG.  CO~"Newa7kTN."j~ 

Enclosed  find  25c.    Send  roe  a  tri.il  box  of  5 
JOHN  RUSKIN  CIGARS. 

Please  state  whether  light,  dark  or  medium  shade. 
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ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 


Cultivate 
Canada 

Ask  us  How 

On  the  spot,  we  know  conditions 

SMITH, DENNE  &  MOORE 


Advertising;  Agents 

Lum3den  Bldg., 
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Indian  train  consists  chiefly  of  the  engineer 
There  are  no  brakemen  in  blue  cloth  and 
brass  buttons,  no  pompous  conductor,  no 
obsequious  trainman  with  ticket-puncher 
to  work  his  way  along  the  running-board. 
A  rather  sorry-looking  individual  with  bare 
legs,  a  tattered  coat,  and  a  dilapidated  cap 
which  has  Lslipt  down  upon  his  ear,  who 
goes  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name  by  that 
of  guard,  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  saun- 
tering aimlessly  along  a  station-platform; 
but  he  speaks  no  English,  and  if  you  need 
information?  and  question  him  with  aid  of 
your  nath-e  servant,  you  find  that  he  has 
no  ideas  and  will  only  gaze  at  you  blankly, 
or  else  tell  .you  to  wait  for  the  next  impor- 
tant station  where  you  may  ask  the  station- 
master.  The  engineer  himself  is  generally 
a  Hindu.  Sopietimes  you  see  a  Moham- 
medan at  the  throttle  with  his  fez  and  tassel, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  engine-driver 
wears  a  turban  and  a  caste-mark  adorns  his 
forehead. 

His  caste-mark  is  vital  to  the  engineer. 
Once  at  the  lower  station  of  Benares — the 
Kashi  station  at  the  bridge  where  the  rail- 
way crosses  the  river — my  train  was  kept 
waiting  while  the  engine-driver  had  a  new 
design  painted  on  his  brow,  the  old  one 
having  been  obliterated  by  steam  and  soot. 

It  was  at  this  stop  that  he  says  he  had 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  Holy  City  of  the 
Ganges,  with  its  bathing  pilgrims  and  its 
sluggish  stream  meandering  through  the 
clustered  temples,  a  stream  choked  and 
clogged  with  naked  brow  11  forms.  We  see 
tho  crowds  with  a  first-hand  clearness,  as 
wo  read: 

It  was  late  afternoon,  the  sun  was  sel  ting, 
and  the  sky  was  golden.  The*  Ganges  re- 
flected the  sunlight  like  a  mirror.  On  tho 
weal  bank  rose  the  jumble  of  the  city.  I 
could  see  the  flights  of  ghats  descending  to 
the  river  and  the  throngs  bathing  in  the 
holy  wafer.  From  the  burning  ghat  a 
column  of  smoke  rose  straight  into  the  air, 
then  spread,  hanging  in  thin  layers  above 
the  temple  spires.  As  at  most,  stations, 
[he  platform  was  tilled  with  waiting  natives; 
this  time  it  was  a  pilgrimage  homeward 
bound.  Tlmy  were  a  disheveled  lot,  clad 
in  every  sort  of  rag  or  garment,  each  per- 
son grasping  a  pot  or  bottle  filled  with 
Ganges  water.  Fakirs  and  holy  men  min- 
gled in  the  crowd,  daubed  with  sandalwood 
paste,    with   their   conch-shells   and    their 

beads,  and  their  long  hair  in  knots  and 
tangles,  Every  one  was  at  last  aboard, 
liiit  still  the  train  stood  motionless.  The 
engine  waited  panting,  steam-hissing.  The 
engineer  was  not  yet  ready.  Jlc  had  his 
turban  off,  and  was  on  his  heels  before  a 

h'alf-clothed  priest  who  with  his  thumb  was 

scooping  a  bright-red  substance  from  a 
bowl,  and  with  wide  sweeps- of  his  arm  was 

describing  flamboyant  lines  upon  the  fore- 
head of  the  engineer — lines  sacred  to  the 
great,  god   Siva. 

The  Indian  locomotive,  we  are  given  to 
understand,  seems  nearly  always  to  be 
stopping  '"  take  water.      At  every  station 

I  Imi-c  is  a  tank,  and  the  engineer  appears 
to  think  it  his  duty  to  show  no  partiality 
to  any  particular  one.  Consequently,  he 
stops  at  all  of  them.     The  author  narrates 

what  happened  at  one  of  these  halts: 

At  one  tallage  where  we  stopt  the  tank-  was 

empty.       It  I  well   had  gone  dry.      The  engi- 


No  Soiled  Hands — Spoiled 
Clothes — Ruined  Dresses 
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The  ink  simply  cannot  burst  through 
because  there  are  no  holes  in  the  wall 
through  which  it  can  get  out. 
IT  IS  SAFETY-SEALED. 

That's  why  you  can  carry  it  upside  down  or 
in  any  position  without  danger  of  leaking. 
Not  until  the  cap  is  removed  and  the  SAFETY- 
SEALED  button  revealed,  do  you  fully  appre- 
ciate the  advantage  of  a  Parker  Self-Filler. 

See  one — at  all  dealers — $2.50, 
$3,  $4  and  $5. 

PARKER    PEN    COMPANY 
60  Mill  Street  Janesvllle,  Wisconsin 

New  York  Retail  Store.  Woolwortli  Building 


MEANS — no  holes  cut  in  wall  of 
i>arrel — no  openings,  levers  or  rings  where 
ink  can  (Jet  out  to  stain  clothes  or  person. 


Short -Story  Writing 

Af  otrnsi:  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history,  form,  struc- 
ture, and  writing  of  the  Short  .Story  taught  by  Dr. 
J.  Bore  Esenweln,  for  years  Ed- 
itor of  Llppincott's. 

One  student  writes: — "Before 
completing  the  lessons,  received 
over  $1,000  for  manuscripts 
sold  to  1 1  omu  >i  s  HomeCom  I'll  >i- 
io>i.  Pictorial  Review,  McC alt's 
and  oilier  leading  magazines." 

Also  courses  in  Photoplay  Writing, 
Versification  and  Poetics,  Jour- 
nalism. In  all  over  One  Hundred 
Courses,  under  professors  in  Har- 
vard, Brown,  Cornell,  and  other 
I»r.  Esenweln       leading  colleges. 

1 50-Page    Catalog    Free.       Please   Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Depl.     71.  Springfield.  Mass. 
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It 's  a  Gold  Mine,  if  you  know  how.  i 

Oat     Impla  Practical  Correapondei CourM  makea 

yim  :in  Expert     You'll  know  how  to  make   Imk  huc- 
I'oit  imall    Start  lixM 
Wrlt,«  for  Illustrated  Catalog      It's  FREE 
American  School  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Box  103,  Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Prof   -Jin  11  nbei  1  v.  rhe  Great   Poul- 
1,  >  ESxpei  1 .  I  >..ji>,  of  Faculty. 
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JjMXfjUL  may  not  know  motor  truck  con- 
struction, but  they  know  how  to  figure  the 
return  on  an  investment— earning  power 


The  Four  Wheel  Drive  principle 
as  applied  in  F-W-D  Trucks, 
has  proved  and  is  proving  its  earn- 
ing power  to  the  business  men  of 
many  industries. 

Every  wheel  a  driving  wheel— the 
pulling  power  equally  between  front 
and  rear  wheels — means  that  all 
the  power  is  delivered  to  the  wheels, 
each  wheel  doing  an  equal  amount 
of  actual  work.  None  of  the  power 
is  lost  in  overcoming  the  brake-like 
backlash  of  idle  wheels. 

The  first  F-W-D,  built  six  years 

ago,  is  in  active  daily 

^ttf™^^|   service  today. 
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ur  market  is  to  business  men 
who  want  a  truck  that  will  be 
a  good  investment.  We  spare  no 
expense  in  manufacture  where  that 
expense  is  an  investment  that  will 
pay  dividends  in  extra  life,  extra 
efficiency  and  extra  economy. 

The  dealer  handling  F-  W-D  Trucks 
has  the  advantage  of  offering  a  truck 
that  pays  the  greatest  dividends  on 
the  investment  in  continuous  serv- 
ice, length  of  life  and  economy. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog 
and  booklets— "The  Story  of  the 
F-W-D"— "Told  in  the  Other  Fel- 
low's Words." 


FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE  AUTO  COMPANY 

Department  V  Clintonville,  Wisconsin 


Trucks 
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How  Hudson  Solved  the 
Gasoline  Problem 

Now  Furnished  on  the  New  Light  Super -Six 


The  gasoline  saver  is  one  more  new  inven- 
tion of  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

It  was  shown  for  the  first  time  at  the  New 
York  Automobile  Show  in  January.  Now 
most  all  Hudson  dealers  are  showing  the  new 
cars  equipped  with  this  and  ten  other  impor- 
tant new  features.  The  gasoline  saver  is  the 
only  new  feature  shown  on  automobiles  at 
this  year's  shows. 

Overcomes  the  Poor  Gasoline 

Hard  starting  and  wasteful  gasoline  con- 
sumption due  to  cold  weather  and  the  low 
grade  gasoline  are  overcome.  Radiator  and 
hood  covers  are  not  needed  on  the  new  Hud- 
son Super-Sixes  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

This  device  has  been  in  use  on  hundreds  of 
Hudson  Super-Sixes  during  the  coldest  winter 
weather.  Its  effectiveness  has  been  proved.  It 
is  as  easily  operated  as  the  damper  on  a  stove. 

Low  grade  gasoline  gives  low  mileage  and 
is  wasteful  and  harmful  to  the  engine,  unless 
the  motor  is  operated  steadily  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Primer  Insures  Easy  Starting 

In  zero  weather,  even  at  20  below,  the  new 
Hudson  Super-Six  motor  starts.  The  primer 
is  another  new  feature  of  the  new  Super-Six. 

On  the  new  cars  there  are  also  other  worth- 
while features  you  should  see.  There  is  the 
new  plaited  upholstering,  more  attractive  door 
fasteners,  hard  rubber  handles,  an  improved 
body  finish  and  other  details  you  can  see.  And 
then  we  have  made  many  improvements  in 
the  building  of  the  car.  The  car  that  last 
year  won  every  worth-while  record  is  a  much 
better  automobile  now  because  we  have 
learned  to  build  them  better. 


We  made  those  records  of  endurance  for 
acceleration  and  speed  with  cars  of  the  earlier 
production.  No  one  has  yet  equaled  anything 
we  have  done  with  stock  Super-Six  cars.  And 
yet  the  cars  we  turn  out  today  are  infinitely 
better  because  of  the  increased  skill  and 
experience  Hudson  workmen  have  acquired 
in  building  the  25,000  cars  that  were  produced 
last  year. 

Think  What  a  Year  Has  Shown 

Rememberjwhat  was  claimed  for  the  Super- 
Six  one  year  ago.  Then  we  had  only  our  own 
records  to  show — records  proving  the  Hudson 
Super-Six  the  fastest  stock  car  built. 

We  then  had  established  only  the  100-mile 
and  the  one-hour  records  for  a  fully  equipped 
stock  touring  car.  But  since  we  have  won 
the  24-hour  record  for  a  stock  chassis,  the 
Transcontinental  Run  both  ways,  the  fastest 
stock  chassis  mile,  and  have  outsold  any 
other  high  grade  car  in  the  world.  So,  if  you 
want  a  fine  car  that  out-performs  any  other 
car  that  is  built,  your  choice  must  be  a 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

Buyers  Waited  for  Months 

At  this  time  last  season  orders  exceeded 
our  production  by  8,000.  At  no  time  during 
the  season  were  there  enough  Hudsons  to  go 
around.  From  this  you  can  see  what  the 
demand  will  be  this  year.  We  are  only  produc- 
ing 30,000  cars  as  against  last  year's  25,000 
because  we  cannot  build  more  and  build  them 
well.  That  is  not  a  large  increase.  It  shows, 
however,  that  if  you  want  a  Hudson  you  can- 
not afford  to  postpone  buying.  Unless  you 
act  now  you  may  be  like  other  thousands 
who  will  be  disappointed  this  year  because 
they  could  not  get  prompt  deliveries. 

Don't  fail  to  see  the  gasoline  saver. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger  $1650 

Cabriolet,  3-passenger    .  1950 

Touring  Sedan 2175 


Town  Car $2925 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet  .     .       $3025 

Limousine 2925 

Limousine  Landaulet       .     .     3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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neer  and  station-master  consulted  together. 
There  was  another  well,  the  station-master 
said,  a  inile  farther  down  the  road.  It  be- 
longed to  a  farmer,  and  still  had  water  in  it. 
There  was  yet  steam  enough  in  the  engine's 
boiler  to  carry  the  train  a  milo  or  so,  and 
soon  we  had  drawn  up  in  a  sandy  stretch 
of  country  where  only  a  few  yellow  patches 
of  grass  were  to  be  been,  and  where  a  lean, 
black  Hindu  Mas  rhythmically  bending  and 
rising  above  a  well,  pouring  out  little  buck- 
etfuls  of  water  upon  the  parched  surface  of 
his  field.  The  lean  Hindu  was  the  farmer, 
and  for  one  rupee  he  agreed  to  sell  enough 
water  to  carry  the  train  on  to  the  next 
station.  The  engineer  came  down  along 
the  train,  calling  upon  the  passengers  for 
help,  and  soon  *\  as  formed  a  line  of  dark- 
skinned  figures  stretching  from  the  engine 
to  the  well.  The  farmer  had  two  shallow 
pails.  These  went  back  and  forth  along 
the  line,  and  little  by  little,  drop  by  drop, 
the  water  of  the  well  passed  into  the  tank 
of  the  locomotive.  When  the  train  resumed 
its  journey,  we  were  three  hours  late. 

But  the  sights  of  the  natives  in  the  fields 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  scenes  at 
the  stations,  or  in  the  carriages  themselves. 
It  is  not  only  a  case  of  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  and  the  candlestick-maker,  but  of 
the  priest  and  the  fakir,  and  often  their 
respective  menages  and  retinues.  Of  these 
crowds  he  observes: 

You  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Abbe 
Dubois  that  a  Brahman  who  but  steps  into 
the  shadow  of  a  low-caste  Hindu  must 
hasten  home  to  bathe  and  cleanse  himself 
from  contamination.  No  such  fear  of 
Brahmans  for  defiling  shadow's  do  you  ob- 
serve within,  the  third-class  Indian  railway- 
coaches.  Here  Brahman,  Vaisya,  Sudra, 
the  highest  and  the  lowest,  the  richest  and 
the  poorest,  crowd  and  jostle.  The  win- 
dows become  wedged  with  heads  and  arms. 
Between  chinks  you  catch  glimpses  of 
the  jammed  interiors.  Beggars,  you  see, 
clothed  only  in  scant  rags;  sleek  Brahmans 
with  sacred  cords  across  their  shoulders; 
gurus,  clad  in  ecru,  their  heads  shaved, 
with  gold  beads  about  their  necks  and 
grasping  ivory  and  silver  staves;  peasant 
women  with  children  at  their  breasts; 
others  in  flaming  silks,  arms  laden  with 
bangles;  'purdah  women  also,  hidden  in 
white  from  head  to  foot,  with  large  glass 
holes  for  eyes. 

At  stations  come  the  clicks  of  locks,  the 
doors  fly  open,  the  crowds  pour  out  upon 
the  platforms.  Venders  roll  up  tables  with 
eatables  for  sale — betel-nut,  ghee,  or  melted 
butter,  strange-looking  cakes,  and  hot  pans 
tilled  with  frying  things,  smelling  of  grease 
and  pouring  off  blue  smoke.  The  natives 
throng  about  the  tables,  buying  greedily, 
bargaining  with  loud  voices.  The  question 
of  a  fraction  of  an  anna  brings  forth  a  burst 
of  yells.  The  native  Hindu  lives  to  bar- 
gain. Sometimes  he  strives  to  bargain  for 
his  ticket.  He  does  hot  realize  that  the 
price  to  ride  upon  the  British  railway  is 
unalterably  tixt. 

1  remember  a  station  in  Rajputana. 
The  platform  had  been  tilled  with  natives 
that  had  been  waiting  for  the  train.  They 
were  gorgeously  costumed.  The  turbans 
of  the  men  were  orange  and  vermilion. 
Their  coats  were  vivid  blue,  bedecked  with 
flowers.  Their  slippers  were  embroidered 
with  silver.  Many  carried  long,  curved 
swords  with  iidaid  hilts.  The  skirts  of  the 
women    wen-    trimmed    with   gold.     Their 


A  Message  From  The  Great  Outdoors 

Where  the  air  is  pure  and  vitalizing — where  quiet  reigns— where  the  music  of  the  tree-,  the 
birds,  the  flowers,  the  brooks,  soothe;  where  rest  restores  jaded  nerves  and  aching  bodj  ; 
where  you  can  renew  your  strength  for  coming  duties.  Yes — a  call  from  the  great  outdoor-. 
You've  been  going  to  respond  to  it  for  years.  This  year  do  it.  It's  great  fun  and  pays  big 
dividends.  Find  the  place  and  then  put  on  it  one  of  our 
beautiful  and  substantial 

M  &  M  Gold  Bond  Portable  Houses 


Not  a  Nail  to  Drive — Not  a  Board  to  Cut 

— and  ready-built.  A  few  sections  instead  of  hundreds  of  pieces.  All 
carpenter  work  done — every  board  cut — every  nail  driven.  Sections  are 
complete,  ready  to  set  in  place.  A  couple  of  laborers  can  erect  one  of  our 
three-room  cottages  complete  in  a  day  or  two.  No  high-priced  carpenter- 
— no  contractors — no  superintendent.  Just  a  wrench  and  a  screw  driver. 
All  bolts,  screws  and  hardware  sent  carefully  boxed.  Windows  and  doors, 
including  locks,  knobs,  keys,  fasteners,  etc.,  are  hung  and  in  place  where 
they  belong. 

You  pay  us  the  total  price,  and  it's  cheaper  than  you  can  build  in  the 
old  way  and  weeks  quicker.  No  extras  after  you  get  the  house.  Right 
here  is  the  big  difference  between  ready-cut  and  ready-built. 

M  &  M  Portable  Houses  are  the  Original 

We  originated  the  M  &  M  Portable  House  nearly  25  years  ago.  Thousands  in 
use.  Many  now  standing  and  in  use  after  long  service.  Built  of  best  material 
throughout.  Permanent  as  houses  built  the  old  way.  Withstand  wind  and 
storm.     Good  summer  and  winter. 

Beautiful  64-Page  Colored  Catalog  Just  Out 

Nearly  a  hundred  illustrations.  Full  of  beautiful  designs,  including  floor  plans, 
description,  instructions  how  to  erect,  and  many  helpful  suggestions.  Not  fur 
common  distribution.  Sent  for  16c  In  silver  or  stamps.  Houses  in  stock. 
Shipped  promptly.  Write  today.  Plan  now  for  a  month  in  the  open.  Respond 
to  the  call  of  the  great  outdoors. 

MERSHON  &  MORLEY  COMPANY,  103  Main  Street,  Saginaw,  Michigan 


Portable 

Bungalows  and  Cottages 

One  to  Seven  Rooms 

Portable  Garages 
Large  and  Small 

Portable 
Chapels  and  Schools 

Portable 

Stores  and  Photograph 

Galleries 

Portable 

Play  Houses  and  Hunters 

Cabins 


Old  Kentucky  Smokinq 

The  rich,  ripe,  nature-aged  /OWwCCv 
article,  direct  from  World  Famous  Green  River 
Belt.  Cool,  sweet,  fragrant.  1!  lb.  drum  only 
$1.00  postpaid.  (Far  West  Jl. 25.)  Money  back 
guarantee.  GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO., 
Box  121,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press  $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPK,  cards. 
THE   PRESS    CO.    0-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


lycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

fbrUour  Individual 

llSQ       ITS  A  BAROMETER 
,  OF  BODILY  HEALTH 

ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


Jaylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  7yrosorfliryA»rTlicrmom«er  for  Every  Purpose 


Send  1  Cents  in  U.  S.   st»mp»  to 

pay    postage   arTd   we   will   tend   you    FREE 

a    SAMPLE     COLLAR     of    our    New    Style  "Copley." 

Slate  tize  wanted.  imisilll  COlllI  CO..  Dept.  <      Boston.  Met*. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.      Protect 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  brim;  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions''  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STANDARD   DICTIONARY 

plain  to  the  l:iau  • 


■ 


Delivered  vTo°u  FREE 

\our  choice  of  44  stylet),  colon 
and   sizes  in  the   famous   line  of 
"RANGER"    bicycles,    shown    in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  s'i0^ 

"■icycie  you  select,  actual   riding  test 

n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new   trial  offer  and    low     Faetory- 

Direct-To-RiHer    terms  and  prices 

TIDCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

■  lllbt)  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts   for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.     No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

'or  the  hig  n«=w  Catalog.     It's  free. 

EAflCYCLE     COMPANY 

EMU  Dept.  M-172  Chicago 


Rldmr 

Agent  * 

Wmnfd 
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THROUGH 

MUD  UP  TO  THE  HUB 

A  car  equipped  with  a  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  generates 
power  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  increased  pull  necessary 
to  ram  through  hard,  heavy  going  comes  into  play  instantly 
on  demand — a  forge  ahead  force  that  is  mightier  than  the 
drag  of  the  mud — that  gets  through  where  running  is  toughest. 

The  New  Stromberg  Carburetor 

excels  on  all  models  of  every  make  in  creating  power  to  answer  every 
purpose  It  ranks  supreme  in  development  of  mileage  —  in  fuel 
economy  —  acceleration    and   starting   ease   in   coldest   weather. 

Special  New  Stromberg  For  Fords 

establishes   official  starting,  speed  and  economy  records — 37  4-10  miles  on 
one  gallon  of  gasoline — from  standing  start  to  25  miles  per  hour  in  11.4 
seconds— then  without  touching  carburetor  car  made  43  miles  per  hour. 
These  tests  made  under  ordinary  conditions  prove  Stromberg  superi- 
ority and  value  to  every  Ford  owner. 


Write  for  world's  records  and  FREE  par- 
dollars — giving  name,  model   aud  year 
of  your  car. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 

DtpL  3 1 3 A.  64  E.  25th  Si.,  Chicago 
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JET: 
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25c  for  cloth  boob  "Helpful  Hints  in  English"— 
shows  how  to  use  the  right  word  In  the  right  place  and 
Impr  glial)  speech  and  writing  immensely, 

r  nub  &  Magna, u  <  eanjmny,  Dept.  891,  V  V    <  it- 


HOW 

TO 

AVOID 

MISTAKES    IN    ENGLISH 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.  Shows  yon  liow  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments ner(U-(|  around  the  home.  Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
yon  over  and  over  again,     liy  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN   WHO    WILL  DECIDE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 


Ju.it  Published 


Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


By    PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forty   years."   "The  Royal 
Marriage  Market."  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discu 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Hei  pen  lacks  none  Of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 

the  running  sequent  e  of  (  eminent  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 

which  >f  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 

•  r  ri  irply  focused    portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 

making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photograrures.         Crown  8to,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  b,  mail.  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 


bangles  flashed  and  jangled.  Their  toe- 
rings  glittered.  With  the  piping  whistle 
from  the  engine  all  scrambled  on  board  the 
train.  Doors  slammed.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment there  came  the  sound  of  an  excited 
voice.  At  the  ticket-window  a  native, 
evidently  new  at  railway  travel,  was  trying 
to  bargain  with  the  clerk.  He  was  fat  and 
well-to-do,  drest  in  silk,  and  wore  a  chain 
of  turquoise  beads.  With  the  toot  from 
the  engine,  with  loud  vociferations,  he 
threw  down  the  full  price  of  his  ticket  and 
came  running  across  the  platform.  He  was 
too  late.  The  doors  were  closed.  The 
train  was  moving.  He  ran  after  it,  his 
turban  flying,  shouting  and  whirling  his 
arms.  From  the  windows  of  the  train  lines 
of  dusky  heads  gazed  back  at  him. 

Leaving  Rajputana,  and  going  north- 
ward into  the  provinces,  the  author  notes 
that  the  changing  costumes  marked  the 
transition  from  one  locality  .  to  another. 
The  gaudy  costumes  now  disappeared,  the 
flowing  coats  and  voluminous  trousers. 
And  he  adds: 

The  women  now  wore  trousers.  Sikhs 
were  to  be  seen — towering  men,  with 
tightly-curled  beards;  Afghans,  too,  from 
the  Khaibar  Pass;  slanting-eyed  Mongol- 
ians from  Tibet  and  the  Himalayas.  Then, 
farther  east  beyond  Delhi,  I  began  to  see 
folk  from  Calcutta  way — the  Bengalis. 
These  had  a  mixture  of  European  and 
Asiatic  dress.  They  wore  frock-coats  or 
cutaways,  closely  fitting,  beneath  which 
emerged  loose  dhoti  cloths  and  long,  bare 
legs.  Upon  one  individual  with  abnor- 
mally long,  lean  legs  I  saw  a  derby  hat. 
When  an  English  army-officer  takes  a 
train,  all  other  passengers  fall  back  into 
insignificance.  After  all,  it  is  for  him  the 
trains  are  run.  He  drives  up  to  the  sta- 
tion late,  with  clatter  of  hoofs  and  swirls 
of  dust.  As  he  steps  through  the  gates, 
the  station-master  hurries  up  with  bows, 
and  escorts  him  to  the  compartment  which 
has  been  reserved  for  him.  The  officer's 
baggage  fills  the  platform.  His  servant, 
perhaps  a  Hindu  from  Madras,  his  long 
hair  tied  into  a  knot,  strides  about  giving 
orders  to  coolies  who  stream  to  and  fro 
staggering  beneath  trunks  and  boxes. 
There  aro  portmanteaus  and  creaking 
hampers;  crates  of  bottled  water;  valises 
and  bulging  carryalls;  enormous  rolls  of 
bedding;  a  rubber  bath-tub  and  a  queer- 
shaped  hat-box;  a  folding-table,  a  cago 
with  a  noisy  bird  in  it;  a  doll  and  a  child's 
perambulator;  polo-sticks,  knapsacks,  and 
guns. 

It  is  long  past  the  scheduled  hour  of 
departure.  Everybddy  else  is  long  aboard. 
From  the  third-class  cars  Hindu  faces 
lean  out  watching.  As  the  last  box  is 
lifted  to  the  back  of  a  groaning  coolie, 
again  is  heard  a  clatter,  a  rattle  of  wheels, 
and  the  officer's  wife  drives  up.  Sho  walks 
across  the  platform  swiftly,  her  long  veil 
blowing  rut  behind.  An  ayah  follows, 
shrouded  in  white,  with  two  children  by 
the  hand,  who,  in  turn,  are  leading  a  toy 
elephant  on  wheels  and  a  frisking  puppy- 
dog.  Then  comes  a  burst  of  English 
voices,  of  barks  and  children's  trebles,  of 
yells  from  coolies  as  the  servant  pours 
coppers  in  their  hands.  The  station-mas- 
ter looks  inquiringly  at  the  officer,  who 
nods  and  slops  into  the  car.  The  last  door 
slams.  The  station-master  waves  his  arms 
and  blows  his  whistle.  There  is  an  answer- 
ing loot  from  the  engine,  and,  as  the  coolies 
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drop  exhausted  on  the  platform,  the  train 
begins  to  move. 

•  The  last  stage  of  my  journey  was  by 
night  to  Calcutta.  I  aAvoke  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  country  thick  with  mist  through 
which  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  wero 
penetrating.  Palms  towered  through  the 
mist;  there  were  forests  of  bamboo.  Then 
came  clearings  and  flooded  rice-fields, 
where,  already  in  the  early  light,  water- 
buffaloes  and  naked,  dark-skinned  figures 
toiled. 

The  train  rolled  on.  The  mists  melted 
rapidly.  The  sun  was  quickly  growing 
hot.  Signs  of  civilization  began  to  show 
themselves — modern  buildings,  a  factory, 
a  well-paved  highway.  Lakhshman  ap- 
peared and  began  to  roll  up  my  bedding. 
We  were  nearing  Calcutta. 


A   DUTCHMAN'S   CROWN 

TJANS  WAGNER  has  begun  his 
-*■  -*-  twenty-sixth  year  of  major  -  league 
baseball.  And  he  is  not  going  along  as  an 
old-timer"  to  sit  on  the  bench  and  tell 
the  youngsters  how  to  do  it,  either.  Not 
Hans.  He  is  still  on  the  firing-line,  and 
is  to-be  a  regular  first  baseman,  short- 
stop, outfielder,  or  any  other  position  that 
the  Pirates  need  a  good  man  to  fill.  For, 
altho  Honus  has  a  longer  record  of  big- 
league  ball  to  his  credit  than  any  other 
man  who  ever  played  the  national  game, 
he  is  still  the  base-hit  spearer  and  twirler's 
nightmare  he  was  ten  years  ago.  He's 
forty-three  years  old,  but, .  like  the  Irish- 
man, he  isn't  sinsible  of  it.  Wagner's 
career  is  reviewed  by  Bozeman  Bulger 
in  the  New  York  World  as  follows: 

A  few  years  ago  we  thought  it  wonderful 
when  Cy  Young  started  on  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  but  old  Cy  didn't  finish.  We 
also  thought  Matty  was  going  to  last  for- 
ever, but  his  pitching  years-  were  limited 
to  sixteen.  This  man  Wagner  now  steps 
out  on  his  twenty-sixth  with  the  same 
spryness  that  characterized  his  playing 
ten  years  ago.    He  wins,  pulled  up! 

To  repeat  Wagner's  record  would  be  like 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Christmas 
comes  on  December  25.  Everybody  knows 
it.  Instead  of  trying  to  fix  these  figures 
in  your  bead,  just  remember  that  he  is  the 
best  hitter  and  the  best  infielder  that 
the  game  has  ever  known  and  that  will  be 
sufficient.  Ho  led  the  league  in  hitting  so 
often  that  it  became  a  habit. 

Not  only  is  Honus  Wagner  still  en- 
thusiastic about  professional  baseball,  but 
he  has  never  got  over  his  inclination  to 
step  into  a  game  played  by  small  boys 
on  a  town  lot.  One  day  last  summer,  a 
crowd  of  kids  were  playing  near  Schenley 
Park,  in  Pittsburg,  and  for  an  hour  they 
had  Wagner  playing  with  them.  And  he 
was  just  as  eager  to  win  among  those 
little  shavers  as  any  man  on  the  club. 
The  name  of  this  club,  by  the  way,  was 
the  "Slugtown  Yellow  Jackets." 

For  years  the  managers  of  the  Pittsburg 
teams  have  had  to  watch  Honus  after 
every  game  to  keep  him  from  giving  the 
extra  balls  to  kids  that  he  happened  to 
pass  on  his  way  to  the  club-house.  To 
sneak  a  baseball  out  of  the  little  black 
l>a<r  and  toss  it  to  some  kids  is  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

The  fans  love  Wagner  because  he  loves 
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Free 


Get  it.  Save 
money  on  tires  and 
auto  accessories  I  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed  or  mosey  1 
back.     Write  nearest    boose.  ' 
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Ft.  Wirlb 
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DUNLOP 

GOLF    BALLS 

for  distance  and  accuracv! 


VOU'LL  ^  delighted  with  the 
•*■  characteristics  of  the  famous 
British-made  DUX  LOPS.  They  are 
sensational  drivers  and  are  won- 
derfully steady  on  approach  shots, 
neither  skipping  nor  jumping. 

Try  "ig"  medium  or  "ji"  heavy. 
For  sale  by  golf  professionals. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Etig. 


PATENTS 


V  rite  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent.  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  (frith.  WishnrlM.  D.  C 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  j 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot-Bath.  It  j 
instantly  relieves  thepa-.n  \  <->;:  sui- < 
ferfrom  Bunions,  Callouses  or  from  ( 
Tired,  Aching,  Swollen  Feet.  1 
ters  or  sore  spots.  The  troops  on  the  i 
Mexican  bonier  use  it.  and  over  i 
100.000  packages  have  been  used  by  j 
the  German  and  Allied  troops  in  ', 
Europe  because  it  rests  the  fee;  and  i 
makes  now  or  tieht  shoes  feel  ea*y.  ' 
For  28  years  the  standard  comforter.  J 
Sold  everywhere,  -5c.  Don't  accept  ( 
any  substitute. 
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Cppp    TRIAL    PACKACE 

Rest  and 
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Comtort" 

ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED.  Le  Roy.  N.  Y 
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BUILT   TO   ENDURE 

ENDURANCE  has  always  been  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  Westcott 
Construction. 
The  second  ten  thousand  miles  of  Westcott 
travel  are,  if  possible,  even  smoother,  more 
silent,  more  luxurious,  than  the  first  ten  thou- 
sand. Westcott  Sixes  retain  their  "pep"  and 
set  the  pace  from  get-away  to  finish. 

A  Westcott  of  the  present  series  will  be  a 
source  of  delight  after  years  of  service  because 
endurance  is  built  into  every  part  of  the 
Westcott  Chassis  and  into  every  detail  of  the 
Westcott  Bod  it's. 

Chrome  Vanadium  Springs — Timken  Axles  and  Bearings  —  Extra  Heavy 
Transmission — 15"  Brake  Drums,  2  ;i"  wide — Westcott-Continental  6-Cylin- 
der  Motor,  3  '<"  bore  x  5  V  stroke. 

Prices   F.  O.  B.  Springfield.  Ohio 

Five  Passenger  Touring  far      $1590      Five  Passenger  Touring  Sedan. .  $2090 

Sev.-n  Passenger  Touring  Car. .   1690      Seven  Passenger  Touring  Sedan . .  2190 

Four  Passenger  Cloverleaf  Roadster. .  .$1590 

THE  WESTCOTT  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 


Springfield,  Ohio 
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Dont-Snore 

Trail,,  Mark  Keg.  \j,  S.,  Can.vla,  lit.  Britain,  fatents 

ST(i£LS.NORING-     ST0PS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middlebure.  V...  Box  12 


Perpetual  Carnations 


dffv 


A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
ret  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
jnnver,  giving  full  and 
instructions  for  (  ultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnation  .Cloth  /,  7j 
:ents  net ;  by  tiiail&i  ecu!;. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  A™.,  New  York 


YOU    can    write    letters 

thai  tj<  I  I  hf  business.    Read  "Thn  7V>/»  r '..,„/  a„        *       j> 


A  Beautiful  New  Volume 

The  Book  of 

Hardy  Flowers 

Asimr.l-  and    complete  descriptive  guide   to  the 
cultivation  of  the  trees  and  shrubs   perennial  and 

annual  flowers  that   are  hardy  or                     ,1,.  f0r 

planting  out-of-doors  in  Bummer.    A  big  beautiful 

book  of  ah  of  text,  and  90  beautiful 

full-page  illusti  i  and  t,.,li  tone,  that 

will  assist   I  ltlo„  lA  ,(n 

hariJ-   '  ,   .     ',      ,,,,  he  i  ind 

thick     Pi  i.bymail 

i  '  \k  ^   vv  >.f,N  m.[.s  COMPANY 

3S4-60  I  Ol/R Til    IlVI  Ml    I  NEW  YORK 


AUTO  TIRES 

We  have  made  good  rubber  goods 
since  1904  and  every  year  we  have 
mark-  more  tires  and  better  tires. 
We  have  the  largest  factory  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  Automobile  Tires 
sold  direct  to  car  owners.  You 
have  nothing  to  risk  in  ordering 

tUCKSKTN 

■)  PLAIN  c  NON-SKID 
Guaranteed  TIRES 

Vou  positively  can  save  30%  of  your  present 
pen  k  by  using  our  tires.  We  have  no 
agencies,  no  salesmen:  thus  we  cm  nave  you 
money.  We  make  all  BlZeS,  plain  an<l  im.ii 
skid;  also  both  gray  and  red  tubes.  Every 
mteed  for  4000  MILES.  Write 
[01    OUl      pe.  ial    offer    and    free    illn  i  ,:,i,  ,| 

booklet, 

THE  L.  AND  M.  RUBBER  CO.    18 
Wolfe  St.,  Carrollton,  O. 
•      Office,  1436 S.  Mi.)..  v..,(  hlcago 


LOWEST  PRICES  IN  AMERICA 


baseball.  In  all  bis  twenty-six  years  be 
has  never  broken  into  print  for  trying  to 
bold  tip  bis  team  for  a  larger  salary  or- 
for  baiting  an  umpire.  As  tbe  Kansas 
Emporia  Gazette  points  out,  Hans  is  as 
fine  a  sportsman  as  a  ball-player. 

Certainly  tbe  career  of  Hans  Wagner  is 
a  great  argument  for  clean  Uving.  Also 
it  is  another  argument  for  the  newly 
accepted  theory  that  professional  athletics 
and  decency  can  go  together.  In  this  way, 
Hans  Wagner  has  done  as  much  to  advance 
decency  and  clean  living  as  a  lecturer,  a 
hygiene  expert,  or  a  college  teacher. 

Hans  Wagner  will  be  remembered  when 
he  has  passed  on  as  the  foremost  expo- 
nent of  clean  sport.  He  has  played  hard, 
but  he  has  played  clean.  Wagner  never 
has  been  "chased"  by  an  umpire,  and  for 
his  long  service  to  American  sport  he  is 
worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  a  sport-loving, 
red-blooded  people. 


HAVE  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE? 

"\1/"E  mean  a  Luncheon  Thriller.     It  is 
*  »     not  a  new  kind  of  dish,  nor  is  it  a 
variety  of  Coney  Island  amusement,  yet 
it    is    coming    to    be    a    sine   qua   non  in 
every  smart  European  home.     Aristocratic 
America,  who  must  have  everything  that 
is  to  be  had  by  Europe,  will  be  having  the 
Thrillers  soon,  too,  if  we  are  to  credit  an 
account    of    this   new   institution   quoted 
from    the    London    Times    by    tbe    New 
York  Sun.     But  all  this  does  not  tell  just 
what  the  Thriller  is.     He  is  the  logical  suc- 
cessor to  the  Brazilian  baron  of  a  decade 
ago,  of  the  African  explorer  of  the  early 
Victorian  days,  and  of  the  Chinese  trader 
of  the  Jacobean  era.     He  is  the  man  tbe 
hostess  reUes  upon  to  entertain  the  guests 
with  personal-observation  tales  of  adven- 
ture  and   perils   passed.     And,  of  course, 
nowadays,   he  is  taken  for  granted  as  a 
survivor  of  a  battle  or  two  of  tbe  Great 
War. 

According  to  the  account,  he  knows  all 
about  the  war,  for  be  generally  has  a 
Government  position,  whether  that  of 
secret  messenger  or  merely  something  so 
prosy  as  a  relief  commissioner.     We  read: 

"  In  London,  and,  I  am  very  certain,  in 
Berlin,  in  Paris,  in  Petrograd,  and  in 
Vienna  also,"  says  a  writer  in  The  Times, 
"a  new  figure  has  appeared  in  the  socia' 
world,  of  great  currency  and  vivacity 
there.  One  may  call  him  the  Luncheon 
Thriller.  He  is  variously  ranked  and 
stationed,  according  to  the  society  which 
he  frequents,  but  his  headquarters  are  tbo 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty. 

"He  may  be  a  general  or  a  clerk,  a 
politician  or  a  censor,  an  ex  something  or 
other,  or  one  of  those  highly  impermanent 
officials  who  seem  to  enjoy  for  a  lew  days 
or  weeks  at  a  time  almost  I  he  supreme 
direction  of  the  war.  But,  whatever  be 
bis  rank  or  station,  he  is  always  on  duty 
between  the  hours  of  1:30  and  3:00,  and 
his  headquarters  are  the  luncheon-tables 
of  his  friends. 

'"He  is  a  continued  and  epicurean  free, 
fooder,  and  one  of  the  few  possibilities  of 
minor  social  success  open  to  hostesses  at 
the  moment  is  to  annex  a  Thriller  during  his 
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El  Nelsor 

Exact  size 
and  shape 


Havana  and  Porto  Rico  Filler 
with  Sumatra  Wrapper 

OO     Ter 

iiundred 

Get  out  your  letterhead- 
here's  a  new  Shivers  cigar 

If  you  stepped  into  our  factory  in  Philadelphia  we'd  be  very  glad  to  hand  you  one  <>f  these  1.1 

Nelsor  cigars. 

After  you  had  smoked  it,  courtesy  would  prompt  you  to  tell  us  that  you  1  hought  ii  w  as  a  i  ery  g<  ><  m  1 

cigar,  and  even  though  you  didn't  like  it,  we  might  be  able  to  talk  you  into  buying  a  box. 

Which  would  be  unfair  to  you. 

But  when  we  ask  you  to  write  for  a  box  and  invite  you  to  smoke  ten  and  ret  urn  the  remaining  fort  y 

at  pur  expense,  with  no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  if  you  don't  like  them,  we  know  that    we  are 

giving  you  a  square  deal.     You  must  realize  this. 

The  strongest  thing  we  can  say  about  this  new  cigar  of  ours — El  Nelsor — is  to  tell  you   thai    it    is 

just  as  good  a  cigar  as  our  Shivers  Panatela. 

Just  as  good — but  different. 

Different  in  shape,  in  size  and  in  flavor. 

But  not  different  in  quality. 

Just  as  much  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  tobacco  and  in  the  character  of  the  workmanship, 

and  the  same  uniform  high  standard  of  excellence  will  always  be  maintained. 

El  Nelsor  is  hand-made  of  long,  high  quality  Havana  filler  blended  with  Porto  Rico  and  wrapped  with 

a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf.  This  is  a  very  happy  .combination  of  tobaccos.   It  produces  an  even  burning 

cigar  with  a  pleasant  flavor  and  that  delicate  bouquet  which  adds  so  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigar. 

Now,  draw  up  your  letterhead  and  write  us  ydur  request  for  a  box. 

You  probably  know  our  selling  method — it's  been  running  now  for  fifteen  years — but   just    to 

refresh  your  memory, 

Upon  request  we  will  send  fifty  El  Nelsor  Cigars,  on 
approval,  to  a  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the  price  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

You  know  that  such  a  method  of  selling  merchandise  would  ruin  any  business  unless  tin-  goods 

actually  proved  themselves  satisfactory — more  than  satisfactory,  in  fad     -no  man  will  continue 

to  order  our  cigars  unless  he  feels  that  they  are  a  better  bargain  than  he  could  obtain  al    a   retail 

cigar  store. 

The  fact  that  our  enormous  business  has  been  built  up  cut  ink   1>\  Mich  methods,   proves  that  our 

cigars  are  more  than  satisfactory. 

We  manufacture  every  cigar  tii.it   we  sell  in  a  clean,  sanitary  factory  and  we  sell   direct   to  the 

smoker.     All  the  intermedial e  profits,  which  are  included  in  the  price  you  pay  for  cigars  at   tin 

retail  store,  are  eliminated,  with  the  result  that  we  can  and  do  gn  e  you  ten-cent  or  ;,  for  a  quarter 

quality  for  five  cents. 

If  you  don't  think  we  do— send  the  cigars  back. 

And,  if  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our  business  and  the  other  cigars  we  make  and  sell  on 

the  same  plan,  write  for  our  booklet.      All  our  cigars  are  illustrated  in  actual  si/e,  shape  and  color 

— including  our  brand  of  clear  Havana  cigar-,  the  El  Rolinzo. 

And  in  ordering  please  use  your  business  stationery  or  give  reference  and  state  whether  you  p  i  - 

fer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 
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HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Incorporated 
2056  Market  Street 


Philadelphia 
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Awarded     Highest    and    only 
GRAND    PRIZE  — Panama- 
Pacific    Exposition,  also    San 
Diego    Exposition,   the    latest 
of  i-  Highest  Awards  in  America 
and  Europe,  for  Purity,  Strength, 
Fine  Flavor. 

Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.S. 

SAUER'S  F.  F.  V.    Pure  Flavoring  Extracts 
are  EXTRA  strength. 

Put  up  in  Sanitary  Glass  Stopper  Bot- 
tles. If  your  grocor  cannot  supply  you, 
we  wilKsend  prepaid  bottle  for  35c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

CD  Cp — Send  a  Sailer's  box  front  or  label 
rixCE.      „r  tu0  cent    stamp   for  "  Table 
Treats."     Contains  over'ioo  prize  recipes 
«W      for  delicious  desserts,  drinks  and  candies. 

C.   F.   SAUER   CO. 
Richmond,  Va. 
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TIE.  SUN-LIT  HOME  OF  SAUER S   PURE   FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


For  Profit  and 

Pleasure  !,,^°nr 

roadside  or  other  non 

\e  ground.    ! 100  to 

$300peracrentt  profit ;  fine 
shade,  too.    Writ.-  for  I  KF-  E 
Nul  Book.     Haply  Northern 
'arieties.  Largest  Northern  Pecan  Nursery  in  America. 

IcCOY  NUT  NURSERIES,  723  Old  Stale  Bank  Blag.,  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 


That  Helps  Millions 

This  is  what  countless  folks  are 
doing  to  keep  fit. 

They  start  the  day  with  Petti- 
john's — a  delightful  soft-wheat 
dainty. 

The  bran  is  so  hidden  that  peo- 
ple forget  it.  It  is  in  flake  form, 
which  is  doubly  efficient. 

So  they  get  Nature's  laxative  in 
a  form  they  all  enjoy.  They  get 
all  its  pleasing  effects. 

If  you  will  try  this  simple  plan 
for  a  week,  you  will  make  it  a 
constant  regime.  And  your  days 
will  be  sunnier  for  it. 

Pettijohns 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour  — 75  percent 
fine  patent  flour  with  25  per  cent 
bran  flakes.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1524) 
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few  weeks  of  hej'day  and  collect  at  table 
a  few  select  people  to  hear  things  'at 
first  hand.'  The  Thriller  is  not  only 
particular  about  his  food,  but  about  his 
audience.  He  prefers  it  to  be  feminine, 
as  being  more  easily  thrilled  and  less  likely 
to  ask  awkward  questions.  He  insists 
that  a  due  proportion  of  it  shall  be 
beautiful. 

"You  may  meet  him  anywhere  between 
Pirnlico  and  Tyburnia.  He  prefers  to  go 
not  further  south  than  Belgrave  Square  or 
north  of  Upper  Brook  Street.  A  certain 
importance  of  setting  is  demanded,  and 
this  can  best  be  secured  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  friendly  resident  neutral — say 
American — of  whom  patriotism  has  not 
demanded  that  she  should  dispense  with 
those  outward  trappings  of  luxury  that 
so  greatly  facilitate  the  gathering  together 
of  two  or  three  in  these  busy  and  hard- 
driven  times. 

"The  Thriller  is  always  a  little  late,  and 
his  hostess  has  time  to  prepare  the  ground. 
'So  and  so  from  the  War  Office,  you  know; 
I  just  asked  very  few  so  that  he  can  speak 
in  absolute  confidence.'  When  all  are 
assembled  the  Thriller  arrives,  serious, 
heavy-laden,  but  with  an  appearance  of 
keeping  up,  of  seeing  disaster  whole,  but 
seeing  il  steadily.     Hungry,  too. 

'I  suppose  we  must  eat,'  he  sighs  to 
his  beautiful  neighbor  as  one  of  the  eligible 
young  men  in  livery  hands  the  foie  gras 
and  the  butler  fills  his  glass  with  lioch- 
heimer.  He  talks  for  a  time  pointedly 
about  the  weather,  or  on  personal  matters; 
possibly  in  low  tones  to  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, while  the  remainder  make  general 
conversation  as  best  they  can.  It  is  not 
until  the  butler  and  the  ineligibles  have 
departed  thai  he  is  able  to  speak  at  large, 
with  a  glance  at  the  doors. 

'Now,'  says  the  hostess,  'you  can 
speak  quite  freely,  General.  Do  toll  us 
exactly  what  happened.' 

'And,  having  lit  his  cigar,  the  Thriller 
tells  them  his  thrills;  how  the  fleet  only 
has  coal  for  a  week ;  how  all  the  sights  of  all 
the  rifles  are  wrong;  how  this  army  has 
rifles  but  no  ammunition,  and  this  one 
ammunition  but  no  rifles;  how  the  true 
fads  about  HU1  2,000  Avere  that  our  army 
had  no  hoots  and  that  the  Germans  ate 
all  our  rations  for  a  week.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  about  all  these  things;  they  are 
cold  facts,  volleyed  out  amid  the  straw- 
berries and  peaches." 

This  is  the  Thriller's  supreme  hour,  for 
I  here  is  an  inarticulate  pleasure  in  having 
so  many  Jiang  upon  the  mere  word  of  one's 
mouth.  He  is  able,  we  are  told,  to  flood 
them  with  facts,  and  carry  them  away  a\  if  h 
his  own  volubility  and  conviction.  It  is 
a  distinct  triumph  for  the  hostess.  Finally, 
we  learn: 

"  The  company  disperses  to  its  various 
duties.  But  where  the  Thriller  goes  (ex- 
cept that  somebody  drops  him)  or  what 
he  does  is  hidden  from  mere  mortal 
cognizance. 

"  That,  of  course,  is  the  case  of  the 
Thriller  as  pessimist.  Sometimes  you  may 
meet  him  as  optimist;  and  as  such  he  lias 
a  broader,  tho  perhaps  less  exclusively 
select  company,  it  is  then  that  wo  hear, 
from  somt;  one  who  has  had  a  letter  from 
some  one  who  has  seen  it,  of  the  authentic 

funerals  of  the  Crown  Prince  and  the 
Kaiser;     of    the    great    chain    across    the 


High  Front  Wheels 
—  Flexible  Frame  — 

Four  successful  years  in  the  field  have 
conclusively  proven  the  many  advantages 
of  these  features  as  well  as  the  absolute 
dependability  of  the 

PARRETT 

The  Original  High  Wheel  Tractor 

The  all  purpose  farm  power  unit.  Imitated 
but  not  equalled.  For  accurate,  practical 
information  on  Parrett  Farming,   address 

Parrett  Tractor  Company 

417-C  Fisher  Bldg.    —    Chicago,  111. 


Combination  Threading 

3   DAYS'  work  a  month  is  sufficient 
to  pay  profits  on  the  investment 
in  this  easy-to-operate  all-round 
pipe,   bent    pipe,   bolt    and    nipple- 
threading  machine.     Send  for  an 

OSTER 

catalog  of  belt  and 
motor  machines  or 
of  hand  die-stocks. 

THE  OSTER  MFG.  CO. 

213S  East  6tat  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Knows! 
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"  I  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  almost  from  the  beginning. 
To  me  their  rapid  growth  is  easily  understood  be- 
cause I  realize  the  practical  value  that  is  back  of  it 
and  know  something,  too,  of  the  success  attained  by 
many  ambitions  men  who 
have  taken  X.  C.  S.  courses.' 

He  knows  what  the  international  Corre- 
spondence Schools  will  do  for  the  man  with 
the  grit  to  say,  "I  wilL" 

All  men  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world  had  the  ambition  to  improve  their  spare 
time.  Didn't  Edison  himself  stay  up  half  the 
night  to  read  every  get-at-able  book  on  elec- 
tricity? You,  too,  can  possess  power,  money 
and  happiness  if  you'll  only  make  the  start. 
With  I.  C.  S.  help  the  way  is  easy. 

Here  is  all  we  ask:  Mark  and  mail  this 
coupon. 

"—~ "  ~~~  ~ ™  "~  TE*«    OUT    HERE  """"    ^™  *■■  ""■*"  """" 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Boi  4-880, Scranton,  Fl. 
Explain  fully  about  your  Course  In  the  subject  marked  Xi 
DCivil  Engineering  D*I>VKRTININ<)  Q0HKMINTKY 
I  Salesmanship 

I]  Commercial  l.im 

^)  Bookkeeping 

D  Stenography 

I] Civil  Service 

UKv.  Ma"  Ncrvloe 

D  Al-TONOHIl.ES 


J  Electrical 
Steam 

Mining  " 

Mechanical  " 
Mechanical  Draft'g 
Archlloeliirnl  Krafty 
ARCHITECTURE 

Name 

A  ddress 
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Traffic  Stalled -But  Republic  Trucks 
Serve  Our  Customers  As  Usual" 


Picture  above 
shows  part  of 
Occident  Bak- 
ing Company's 
big  fleet  of  Re- 
public Dispatch 
Trucks  which 
are  giving  the  re- 
markable serv- 
ice instanced 
by    telegram. 


IT  is  by  extraordinary  service 
that  Republic  trucks  have 
gained  their  singular  reputa- 
tion. Where  ordinary  trucks 
have  failed — when  everybody 
says  "it  cannot  be  done" — Re- 
public Trucks  come  through. 
And  this  holds  good  from  light 
delivery  to  the  heaviest  work. 
This,  and  their  low  first  cost 
and  low  upkeep,  account  for  the 
fact  that  over  14,000  Republic 
Internal. Gear  Drive  Trucks  are 
in  use.  Our  output  is  now  75 
trucks  a  day. 

Five  Sizes:  Republic  Dispatch 
delivery,  express  body,  canopy  top, 
complete  equipment,  $795;  with  solid 
panel  body,  $820;  1-ton,  express  or 
stake  body  and  bow  top,  $1195;  1jj- 
ton  chassis  $1375;  2-ton  chassis  $1785; 
3/^-ton  chassis  $2675.  Write  for  cat- 
alog of  model  you  are  interested  in. 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc. 

Alma,  Michigan 

Dealers  and  Service  Stations 
in  667  principal  cities 


3^-ton 
REPUBLIC 

Dreadnaught 
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urance 


is  simply  sustained  power.  The  ability  to  sustain  power 
does  not  depend  upon  mere  size  or  weight.  It  springs 
from  an  even  distribution  of  weight — a  perfect  CO' 
ordination  of  parts. 


^cripps-j&ooth 


endurance  is  the  product  of  concentrated  strength,  plus 
lightness,  plus  co-ordination,  plus  control.  It  is  the  highly 
specialized,  synchronized  strength  of  Science.  Excess  weight 
in  a  motor  car  is  an  effort  to  secure  ease  by  -weighting  the 
car  down  on  the  road.  Scripps'Booth  attains  ease  by  a 
perfect  and  scientific  balance.  Scripps'Booth  lightness 
is  actually  converted  into  luxury.  Every  ounce  of 
Scripps'Booth  energy  counts  every  minute  it  is  on  the 
road.  It  is  not  wasted  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  dead 
weight.  Scripps'Booth  is  like  a  perfectly  muscled  athlete — 
its  lightness  conserves  energy.  It  always  has  energy  to  spare. 


& 


a 
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Four-Cylinder  Roadster            -  $035 

Four-Cylinder  Coupe     <     -     -  1450 

Eight'Cylinder  Four-Passenger  1285 

Eight-Cylinder  Town  Car  2575 


Four'Cylinder  Roadster 
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Channel;  of  starving  Berlin,  and  potatoes 
sent  by  the  pound  by  parcel  post  to  the 
American  Embassy  there;  all  of  those 
vast  and  imposing  sums  in  subtraction, 
with  a  most  handsome  allowance  for  all 
possible  margin  of  error,  which  reduce  the 
Germany  Army  to  a  handful  of  shaking 
graybeards  and  the  Austrian  Army  to  a 
minus  quantity  of  some  millions. 

"  It  is  then  we  meet  in  the  very  flesh 
some  one  who  has  just  seen  a  commander- 
in-chief  or  Cabinet  Minister  'smiling  all 
over  his  face;  says  everything  is  going 
perfectly;  every  one  as  cheery  as  can  be.' 
It  is'  then  that  we  hear  of  the  German 
front-line  trenches  being  tilled  by  men 
with  wooden  legs  and  plaster  arms;  in- 
deed, I  should  not  be  surprized  to  learn 
that  the  German  Army  has  all  been  killed 
and  that  the  trenches  are  tilled  with  dead 
men  or  stuffed  figures. 

"  And,  according  as  our  natures  and  di- 
gestions incline,  we.  are  imprest  by  the 
optimist  or  pessimist  Thriller,  and  willingly 
forget  that  facts  are  facts  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  optimism  or  pessimism,  and 
are  not  in  themselves  affected  by  the  angle 
at  which  we  regard  them." 


THE  OLD  "OPERY- HOUSE"  PASSES 

nPHlRTY  years  ago,  there  was  not  a 
■*■  town  in  America,  capable  of  supporting 
a  population  of  three  thousand,  which  did 
not  also  have  an  amusement-hall  of  some 
sort  for  giving  plays  or  concerts.  And 
of  the  986,654  odd  halls  of  such  caliber 
scattered  between  Portland,  Me.,  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  no  less  than  986,653  of 
them  were  probably  known  as  the  "Grand 
Opera- House."  It  seems,  says  a  writer  in 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  a  curious 
comment  on  the  scarcity  of  opera  in 
America  that  all  these  buildings  should 
have  had  such  high-sounding  names  and 
be  apparently  dedicated  to  the  very  Muse 
which  shunned  the  entire  land.  For,  save  in 
one  or  two  of  the  coast  cities,  opera  in  Amer- 
ica was  unknown.     The  account  proceeds: 

It  is  unlikely  that  grand  opera,  as  we 
commonly  understand  the  term,  was  ever 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  majority  of 
the  opera-houses  throughout  the  country, 
yet  the  people  who  built  these  halls  con- 
sidered them  too  fine  to  be  called  by  any 
but  an  imposing  name,  and  "Grand 
Opera  House"  was  naturally  the  highest 
reach  of  then  imagination.  That  the  name 
was  shortened  to,  or  degenerated  into, 
"Opery  House"  was  but  a  matter  of 
course  in  some  towns.  The  place  was  never 
referred  to,  however,  as  the  "Grand 
Uproar  House,"  a  name  that  latter-day 
wags  have  invented  to  describe  the  old 
opera-houses  which  are  making  way  for 
"Palace  Theaters,"  where  motion-oictures, 
three  times  a  week,  have  supplanted  the 
uncertain  one-night  stands  of  traveling 
theatrical  companies. 

In  my  day  I  have  known  three  opera- 
houses  in  three  distinct  country  places. 
My  memory  is  rather  hazy  concerning  the 
first  one,  which  was  not  really  in  a  country 
town,  but  rather  in  an  old  and  very  pretty 
suburb  of  an  Eastern  city.  This  opera- 
house  was,  after  all,  not  much  more  than  a 
good-size  hall  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
brick  block.  It  is  particularly  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  earliest  safe-and-sane 
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*2i  Days'  Addressing 
Done  In  2i  Hours" 


Time  Saved  Here 

"We  are  pleased  to  ad- 
vise that  u>e  have  found  the 
DIREX-ALL  allyon  claim 
it  to  be.  If  we  were  to  ad- 
dress our  envelopes  for  cir- 
culars, of  which  we  send 
out  about  2500  to  3000  the 
end  of  each  month,  it  would 
probably  take  a  stenogra- 
pher two  to  two  and  a  half 
daystogetthemout,  where- 
as with  your  machine  the 
entire  number  can  be  ad- 
dressed in  about  two  and 
a  half  to  three  hours." 

{Signed)  F.  C.  BOWEN, 
Barber  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Steamship  Agents, 

17  Battery  Place.New  York 


Doesn't  matter  whether  you're  "going  it  alone" 
in  a  one-m  m  office,  or  are  handling  big  mailings 
in  a  large  establishment,  there's  the  very  size  and 
style  of  DIREX-ALL  machine  for  your  business. 

More  than  a  mailing  machine — more  than  a  list- 
ing machine — more  than  a  billing  machine.  Com- 
bines the  functions  of  all  three,  and  can  be  used 
for  miscellaneous  other  work  now  done  by  hand. 

Speed,  accuracy,  convenience,  simplicity,  versa- 
tility. Mailings  out  on  time.  Returns  back  on  time. 

Read  Barber  &  Company's  letter  to  the  left. 
Hundreds  more  like  it.  Some  from  concerns  in 
your  own  line  of  business. 

The  DIREX-ALL  is  the  addressing  machine  that 
prints  through  a  ribbon— the  machine  that  uses 
one-piece  metal  plates.  Your  mailings  have  the 
touch  of  individuality.  No  parts  of  the  plate  to 
become  lost  or  inter-mixed. 

The  plates  that  do  the  printing  also  serve  as 
a  useful  index.  A  boy  can  do  it  all.  The  DIREX- 
ALL  makes  no  mistakes. 

"Doing  the  Day's  Work  Belter. "  That's  the  title 
of  a  book  you  may  have  for  the  asking.  Pictures  and 
describes  the  DIREX-ALL  for  you-the  one  designed 
to  save  your  time  and  money — guaranteed. 

Write  our  nearest  office  today. 

Stickney    &    Montague 

Ne  /York,  279  Broadway     SanFrancisco.WelUFargoBUg. 

Chicago.  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.     Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada:    368  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

Dl    EX-ALL 

FOR    MA/L/NG  -  L/ST/NC  -  BILL/NG. 


f^lMliy  Sectional 
UWHIH  Bookcases 

Your  Bookcase  should  be  Something  More  than  a  Few  Shelves 

IT  SHOULD    BE  the  most  attractive  piece  of  furniture  in 
your  library — and  it  easily  can  be  if  it  is  a 

Gunn  Sectional  Bookcase 

artistic  in  design,  handsomely  substantial  in  workmanship,  a  dust-proof 

cabinet  with  smooth  running  glass  doors  which  fit 
and  operate  perfectly.  You  have  a  wide  choice  in  de- 
signs, solid  in  appearance,  yet  sectional  tor  conve- 
nience and  for  utilizing  floor  space  under  windows,  in 
corners  where  big,  solid  bookcases  cannot  go.  The 
shelf  room  grows  as  your  books  accumulate — always 
pleasing. 

Made  in  mahogany  and  oak  faithfully  described  and 
pictured  in  our  Style  Book,  mailed  free.  Dealers  every- 
where—prices lower  than  you  would  expect.  How  royalty 
uses  them  is  told  in  another  booklet,  also  free. 

The  Gunn  Furniture   Co. 

1 8 lO  Broadway  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich. 
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Yovir  Vanity  Doesn't  Go  Far  Enough 

VANITY  which  prides  itself  merely  on  a  good  complexion  isn't 
enough.  A  thorough-going  pride  in  a  healthy  hody  is  much  more 
worth  while  cultivating. 

You  cannot  have  a  good  complexion  or  a  healthy  body  if  your  system  is 
continually  clogged  with  waste  matter. 

Nujol,  unlike  physics  or  drugs,  will  effectively  relieve  constipation 
w  ithout  in  any  way  disturbing  the  normal  bowel  function.  It  prevents 
the  intestinal  contents  from  becoming  hard,  lubricates  the  intestinal 
tract,  and  so  facilitates  normal  movements.  Nujol  does  not  gripe  or 
upset  the  system.     Being  tasteless,  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  take. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has  used  its  world-wide 
resources  in  producing  Nujol  and  its  reputation  is  behind  the  product. 

Nujol  is  the  only  remedy  for  Constipation  we  manufacture.    The 

genuine  sold  only  in  pint  bottles  hearing  Nujol  trade-mark.    All 
bottles  filled  at  our  Nujol  plant,  absolutely  modern  and  sanitary. 

Write  today  for  instructive  booklet,  using  coupon  below. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(  New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


a 


Please    send    me    booklet   on    the    treatment    of   constipation 
Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  below 

Address City State *__- 


Name, 


£ 


Just  Published 


A  Desk-Book  of 


Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Indicates  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  words,  foreign  terms, 
Frank  H.  Vizeielly,  LittD.,  LLD.   Bible  names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  and  proper  names 

of  all  kinds  current  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  words  that  are  likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-English  speaking  set- 
tler in  America  are  included.  In  so  far  as  the  last  feature  is  concerned,  this  work  is  unique. 
Each  term  needing  explanation  is  concisely  defined,  and  wherever  necessary,  notes,  or 
quotations  illustrating  usage,  are  appended.  The  preferences  of  all  the  principal  diction- 
aries of  the  English  language  are  placed  on  record,  and  national  peculiarities  indicated 
and  explained.  Thus  the  volume,  containing  the  recommendations  of  the  leading  lexi- 
'  ojrraphers  of  three  centuries,  presents  the  most  complete  consensus  of  English  pronuncia- 
tion that  has  ever  been  compiled. 

12mo,  cloth,  942  pages,  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourtb  Ave.,N.  Y.City 


Fourth  of  July  that  I  can  remember,  and 
that  may  have  been  the  earliest  on  record. 

Just  before  the  city  schools  closed  for 
the  summer,  about  a  week  before  the 
Fourth,  there  were  distributed  among  the 
pupils  tickets  which  would  admit  them  to 
halls  situated  in  various"  sections  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  where  good  entertainments 
were  provided  for  the  children's  pleasure. 
These  entertainments  were  held  at  stated 
intervals  on  Independence  Day,  so  that 
children  who  missed  the  first  performance 
had  opportunities  to  go  later. 

At  these  "shows"  there  were  usually 
magicians,  who  delighted  the  children 
with  tricks,  and  ventriloquists,  who  puz- 
zled them;  and,  of  course,  there  was 
always  music  of  some  kind.  I  remember 
to  this  day  a  man  whom  I  heard  sing  at 
one  of  these  Fourth-of-July  entertainments 
in  that  particular  opera-house.  The 
chorus  of  his  song  stated  that  his  name  was 
"Woolly,"  and  that  it  was  spelled  "W," 
double  "o,"  double  "1,"  "y." 

The  second  of  these  palaces  of  amuse- 
ment appears  to  have  been  in  a  small  New 
England  town,  one  of  the  typical  places 
with  green  streets  lined  with  elms  and 
fringed  with  little  white  wooden  houses 
of  the  primmest  kind.  Says  the  author, 
describing  the  town  further: 

It  was,  and  is,  the  seat  of  a  large  and 
well-known  academy  for  boys,  and  from 
September  until  July  the  students  thought 
they  owned  the  town,  and  brought  into  it 
all  the  life  it  ever  knew.  There  were  no 
dormitories  in  the  days  that  I  remem- 
ber, and  the  boys  boarded  "around  the 
town,"  the  people  with  whom  they  lived 
being  more  or  less  responsible  for  them 
to  the  school  authorities. 

The  opera-house  in  this  town  supplanted 
an  old  hall,  and  the  new  building  was  made 
as  much  up  to  date  as  possible  in  order  to 
influence  traveling  theatrical  companies  to 
place  "Eton"  upon  their  list  of  one-night 
stands.  The  architecture  of  this  opera- 
house  was  along  tho  lines  of  the  then 
popular  Queen  Anne  style,  and  the  pri- 
vate boxes  resembled  bay  windows.  They 
were,  however,  large  and  convenient,  a 
fact  which  the  students  were  not  long  in 
discovering.  Instead  of  buying  separate 
seats  for  any  performance  the  boys  found 
that  by  clubbing  together  and  buying  all 
tho  boxes  they  could  get  admission  for  less 
money.  The  first  comers  took  the  chairs 
in  the  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  filled 
the  others  sat  along  tho  plush  railings  of  the 
boxes,  with  their  feet  hanging  over. 

After  a  few  experiences  of  this  kind, 
however,  the  managers  naturally  objected, 
refusing  to  admit  any  one  to  a  box  after 
the  seats  in  it  were  filled.  In  retaliation 
the  boys  boycotted  the  opera-house,  and, 
until  the  boxes  were  either  changed  or 
removed  (I  have  forgotten  just  wha,t  was 
done),  the  audiences  were  comparatively 
small  and  far  less  enthusiastic  than  before. 

It  was  at  tho  Grand  Opera  House  in 
"Eton"  that  I  saw  a  play  in  which- Napo- 
leon was  supposed  to  be  a  character.  His 
white  satin  small-clothes  and  blue  coat, 
as  well  as  Josephine's  trailing  velvet  robes, 
edged  with  near  ermine,  woro  in  sad  need 
of  pressing.  They  showed  the  wrinkles 
which  come  not  with  age  but  with  too 
frequent  packing  and  unpacking,  and  these 
rather  detracted  from  the  dignity  of  royally. 
If  electric  flat-irons  had  only  been  common 
in   those  days,  how  much  moro  royal   an 
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CHANDLER   SIX 


~  .  j 


There    is    No    Other    Six    Like   This    For 
Anything    Like    This    Price 


THE  Chandler  offers  intrinsic  value  greater  than  other  cars  for 
which  you  are  asked  to  pay  much  more.     Greater  value  in 
materials,  design,  equipment,  and,  above  all  else,  in  the  de- 
pendable and  enduring  service  of  its  marvelous  motor. 

You  may  say  it  is  easy  to  make  such  a  claim  for  the  Chandler. 
It  is.  And  It  Is  Easy  to  Prove  Such  a  Claim  for  the  Chandler. 

Year-old  Chandlers  command  as  high  or  higher  price 
in  the  used  car  market  than  year-old  cars  of  other  makes 
selling,  when  new,  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  more. 

Could  any  further  evidence  be  asked.to  prove  Chandler  leadership 
in  value?     It  wouldn't  seem  so,  but  let's  make  thorough  inquiry. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler  price, 
offers  you  a  motor  which  has  been  developed,  refined  and  perfected 
throughout  four  years  of  conscientious  manufacture  and  not  sub- 
jected to  radical  changes  or  experimental  devices?     None. 


-{What  other  make  of  car,  at'anything  like  the  Chandler  price,  offers 
you  such  a  proven  mechanism  as  thejwhole  Chandler  chassis?     Xoiie. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler  price,  of- 
fers you  all  those  features  characteristic  of  the  highest  priced,  high- 
grade  cars — Bosch  high  tension  magneto;  solid  cast  aluminum  motor 
base,  extending  from  frame  to  frame;  big  silent  chains  instead  of 
noisy  gears  for  driving  the  motor  shafts;  full  floating  and  silent  spiral 
bevel  gear  rear  axle  and  light  running  annular  ball  bearings  in  trans- 
mission, differential  and  rear  wheels?     None. 

What  other  make  of  car,  at  anything  like  the  Chandler  price,  offers 
you  more  beautiful  and  comfortable  bodies  than  the  Chandler?    None. 

Chandler  policy  has  always  kept  the'Clundler  price  low.  Rela- 
tively it  is  lower  to-day,  when  so  many  prices  have  been  inflated, 
than  ever  before. 


These  are  Facts  and  to  you  they  mean  a  Better  Car  for  Less  Money 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  ^iJOj 

Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1305  n-Passenger  Convertible  Sedan,  $2005 

Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe,  $1005  Limousine,  $260 j 

All  prices /.  0.  b.  Cleveland 
Dealers  in  Hundreds  of  Towns  and  Cities.  Catalog  Mailed  Upon  Request.  Address  Dept.  C. 

CHANDLER   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY 


New  York  Office:   1790  Broadway 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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THIS  FREE  BOOK 
A  New  Art  Metal 
Business  Journal 


Will  improve  the  working 
capacity  of  every  man 

Written  by  office  executives  who 
have  solved  the  very  office  problems 
you  now  face.  Illustrates  the  sys- 
tems and  office  appliances  that  save 
labor,  time  and  friction  in  many 
businesses,  large  and  small.  Shows 
how  to  apply  these  modern  methods 
to  your  particular  business. 

Art  flftetal 

Steel    Office    Furniture  and   Files 

Learn  about  Art  Metal  that  can't 
burn.  Read  how  its  sectional  feature 
will  save  time,  steps  and  office  space 
in  your  office.  The  book  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  fire-protection, 
beauty  and  lifetime  service  of  Art 
Metal.  It  actually  costs  50/,butitwill 
be  sent  FREE  if  you  use  the  coupon, 
or  write   for  it  on  your  letterhead. 

Visit  the  Better  Business  Show  now  being 
conducted  by  your  local  Art  Metal  Dealer. 
SEE  the  methods  others  use  to  get  their 
ofBce  work  done.  Write  for  dealer's  address. 

ART  METALCONSTRUCTIONCO.,lnc, 
312  Metallic  Avenue,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 


Art  Metal  Coaitroctios  Co. .  lac 
Dtpt.  D  12  Jtmeitown.  N.  T. 

Please  eend  FREE  the 
"Book  of  Better  Business** 
end  the  address  of  the  local 
Better  Business  Show. 


(Write  In  margin.  If  necessary) 


LAW 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Complct*-  Resident  University  Course  by  mail. 
Also  lawyer's  Lsw  Coarse.  LL»B.  Degree  con- 
ferred. Indorsed  hy  Bench  and  Itar.  Pacults  *'f  4') 
Dlstingrnishud  Jurists  and  Lawyt-rs.  Catalog]  ree< 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  UNIVERSITY 
919  Colcord  Building  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


FROG  INYOUR THROAT 

i  jq0  fijnm    at, 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


|  Great 'es  f  Cough  6,VbJceLo7.engo  onEorfh 


appearance  Napoleon  and  Josephine  might 
have  presented! 

The  next  opera-house  with,  which  I 
became  familiar  has  not  been  out  of  ex- 
istence very  long.  It  "passed"  in  flames, 
but  fortunately  when  the  auditorium  was 
vacant.  It  had  been  given  over  to  motion- 
pictures  for  some  time,  and  as  the  entrance 
was  up  a  long  and  winding  stairway  it  was 
really  a  blessing,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
in  the  community,  that  the  fire  took  place. 
Nearly  everybody  in  the  town  turned  out 
to  see  the  opera-house  go,  and  some  were 
disappointed  that,  owing  to  the  arrival 
of  a  motor  water-tower,  it  did  not  go 
entirely  after  all.  However,  [it  did  not 
become  an  opera-house  again,  altho,  so 
strong  is  the  association  of  ideas,  the  stores 
which  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  re- 
modeled building  are  spoken  of  to-day  as 
being  in  the  Opera-House  block. 

In  the  old  days  everything  that  went  on 
was  held  in  the  opera-house,  and  altho 
we  now  have  a  pretty  hall  for  more  ex- 
clusive entertainments  and  a  fire-proof, 
one-story  motion-picture  theater — not  an 
opera-house — there  are  times  when  we 
think  sentimentally  of  the  good  old  days 
of  the  opera-house  period.  In  our  more 
sober  moments,  however,  we  give  thanks 
that  our  opera-house  passed  as  it  did  and 
that  no  disaster  ever  occurred  in  a  place 
so  well  fitted  for  one. 

Our  regrets  for  the  passing  of  the  coun- 
try opera-houses  are,  I  presume,  mostly 
based  upon  sentiment.  The  more  safely 
constructed  motion-picture  theaters  repre- 
sent a  new  <ra.  Our  children  and  their 
children  never  will  know  the  thrills  Ave  felt 
upon  going  for  the  first  time  to  a  real 
" ope ry- house."  As  is  said  in  the  clipping 
which  I  have  before  me,  "Little  Willie  is 
never  the  same  little  Willie  once  he  has 
donned  his  first  pair  of  knickerbockers." 


JOHN   BILLS   SI  H\  VUES; 

Till*]  man  who  signed  his  name  in  a 
hotel  register  as  John  1'htholonyrrh, 
and  said  it  was  pronounced  "Turner,"  was 
perhaps  an  Englishman.  The  "phth," 
lie  said,  was  sounded  as  in  "phthisis";  tho 
"olo"  as  in  "colonel"  and  the  "nyrrh" 
as  in  "myrrh."  In  no  part  of  the  world 
are  the  sound  and  the  spelling  so  at  vari- 
ance. In  other  lands  they  may  seem 
baffling  enough,  but  at  leas!  they  go  hand 
in  hand,  as  twin  children  should;  in  Great 
Britain  there  is  often  a  deadly  family  feud 
between  t  hem. 

)t  is  related  of  an  American  student 
cycling  through  England  that  he  sf  opt  a 
workman  on  the  road  and  asked  the  way 
to  Beaulieu,  which  he  pronounced Bo-lyuh. 
The  workman  had  never  heard  of  the  place, 
but  later,  when  it  was  spelled  out  to  him, 
replied  with  sudden  illumination,  "Oh, 
you  mean  Bew-ley!"  British  spelling 
was  at  "fault. 

A  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 
recently  recapitulated  a  few-  of  the  more 
flagrant  examples  of  British  mispronun- 
ciation. He  brought  out  somo  startling 
examples,  the  very  existence  of  which 
moved  him  to  say: 

Andrew     Lang   once    -aid    that    should   a 

cultured   Englishman  want,  to  realize  how 


INTRODUCES  YOU  TO 

CI  CO 

PASTE 


YOU'LL  find  CICO  the 
most  likable  paste  propo- 
sition you  ever  shook  hands 
with.  Always  ready  for  in- 
stant use  and  stays  ready.  Has 
an  adjustable  brush  holder 
which  keeps  the  fingers  clean. 
Fine  for  home,  office  play- 
room and  library. 

Carter 


Quality  Products 

When  using  CICO  Paste 
remember  it  sticks  best  when 
spread  thin.  It's  all  paste 
without  a  bit  of  waste. 

No  mussy  water  well,  no  lumps  or 
sticky  fingers.  Stationers  sell  CICO 
in  convenient  45c  and  25c  refill  desk 
jars  (as  shown).  Also  in  spreader 
tubes  and  bottles. 
Send  those  two 
two  -  cent  stamps 
for  our  introduc- 
tory size  bottle. 


THE  CARTER'S 
INK  COMPANY 

Boston       Chicago 
New  York  Montreal 
Also  Manu-     /" 
faoturers   of 
Carter's   Type- 
irriter  Ribbons 
and  Carbons. 

♦  Pronounced 
"Sy-ko" 
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Pi 


CO. 


Bulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

H.v  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the-  planting,  treatnient 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated. Cloth.  60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Ease  your  feet 


by  removing 
the  cause 
of  the  trouble 


MOST  foot  troubles 
are  caused  by  one 
or  more  bones  getting 
out  of  plai  e.  Pains  in 
the  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
even  back  are  generally 
due  to  fallen  arches. 
Callouses  on  the  sole 
are  caused  by  pressure 
from  one  or  more  meta- 
tarsal  bones. 


«l> 


Idi 


fa 


m 


v. 
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Adjustable 


CALLOUS  REMOVER 
and  ARCH  BUILDER 

instantly  relieves  the  trouble  by 
supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position  by  means 
of  soft  inserts.  Builds  up  fallen  arches.  Removes 
pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.     Relieves 

the   pain   in   bunions  and  swollen  joints.     No  metal — 

no  breaking    in.     .Made    of    leather,    soft,    flexible. 

featherlight;  feels  line.  Comes  with  Arch  Buildei 
and  Callous  Remover  in  combination  or  cither  sepa- 
rate.    Guaranteed   to  give    relief  or  money  refunded. 

If  you  have  any  form  of  fool  trouble,  write 
for  our  free  honk  "Orthopra  <>  oj  the  Foot" 
— a    rom/'lfU'    treatise    "it  foot   troubles. 

Wizard  Foot  Appliance  Co.,1st3L<miT,Mc; 
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Westinghouse 


FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


"What 


Makes  It  Go, 
Grandma  ?  * ' 


WESTIKGHOUSE 

1     ECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Swiftly  moves  the  needle,  leaving  a 
straight  unbroken  trail  of  stitches,  while 
Grandma  sits  at  ease,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  guide  its  course. 

What  makes  the  machine  go?  A  simple 
little  device,  the  Westinghouse  Sew- 
Motor,  that  changes  any  ordinary  sewing 
machine  into  an  electric  machine. 

How  different  from  the  old-fashioned 

way  of  sewing!  No  treadle  to  work  up 
and  down  till  one's  legs  are  stiff  and  one's 
back  aches.  No  more  fatiguing  toil  to 
make  the  doctor  say  "You'll  have  to  stop 
running  a  sewing-machine." 

The  Westinghouse  Sew -Motor  has 
brought  a  new  joy  into  Grandma's  life, 
just  as  it  will  into  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
other  women,  old  and  young.  To  many 
it  means  that  they  can  again  enjoy  the 
pleasure  and  economy  of  doing  their  own 
sewing.  To  many  others  it  means  relief 
from  the  tax  on  health  and  strength  they 
have  been  paying  for  running  a  machine. 


The  Sew-Motor  is  the  latest  West- 
it  chouse  appliance  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  household  lamp-socket  utilities,  such  as 
the  electric  iron  and  the  vacuum-cleaner. 

It  has  a  number  of  distinct  Westing- 
house advantages.  A  few  are  mentioned 
here : 

It  never  has  to  In-  removed  from  die  machine, 
as  anj  modem  machine  can  lie  closed  with  it 
attached. 

It  permits  sitting  in  a  natural  position  at  the 
machine.  To  regulate  the  -.peed  the  foot  reit-  on 
the  treadle,  not  the  controller. 

It  runs  at  any  speed  from  1  to  1000  stitches  per 

minute. 

It  has  belt-drive — not  friction  drive — insu 
steady,    quiet  operation.     With  belt-drive  there 
are  no  parts  to  slip  or  wear  ovt. 

Sold  by  electrical  dealers,  light  and 
power  companies,  department  and  hard- 
ware stores.  Price  SI  5.  It  must  be  a 
Westinghouse  or  it  isn't  a  Sew-Motor. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  us. 
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Build  a  Stucco  Home 

You  want  a  home  that  is  beautiful  and  charming — out- 
side and  in.  You  want  it  to  be  lasting,  economical  and 
comfortable. 

Well-built  stucco  gives  beauty,  durability,  comparatively 
low  first  cost  and  negligible' painting  and  repair  expense. 
It  is  cool  in  summer,  easy  to  heat  in  winter,  and  resists  fire. 

The  beauty  of  stucco  is  greatly  enhanced  by  using  richly 
colored  gravel,  sand,  or  marble  or  granite  screenings  with 
Atlas-White  Cement  in  the  finish  coat.  This  makes 
possible  color  tones  and  effects  that  are  warm,  variegated 
and  individual. 

Some  of  these  color  effects  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
actual  color  in  a  book  of  information  for  home  builders.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  on  request — use  the  coupon  below.  Also 
inquire  of  your  architect  about  color  stucco  for  your  home. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York     Chicago     Phila.    Boston    St.  Louis    Minneapolis    Des  Moines     Dayton     Savannah 

A  il.is-U'hite  Stucco  Home ,  Benvyn,  Pa. 

D.  Knickerbackfr  Boyd, 
A  rchiiect 


7"TW 


ATLAS  tin  WHITE 


__  .- .  ~*i^i —   <  ?*  ii^.—*^- — - 

Tub  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,   30   Broad  Street,  New  Y'>rk,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 

Send  to  i.ame  ai.d  address  below  illustrated  book   of    Information  for  Home   Builders.     I    expect  to   build  a 

[     ]  Home     [  %J  Bungalow     [     ]  Garage.     Check  the  one  you  expect  to  build.  1-A-3-24-17 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    i..   evrry 
American    .  education  and  1  led. 


Fruit  Growing  for  Amateurs 


Shows  how  to  make,  manage,  and  succeed  with  a  fruit  garden. 
How  to  plant  and  grow  apples,  cherries,  currants,  goose- 
berries, figs,  melons,  peaches,  pear3,  plums,  raspberries, 
strawberries,  grape3,  etc.  Tells  all  about  planting,  training, 
renovating,  pruning,  insect  pests,  tree  diseases,  etc.  152 
pages,  cloth,  many  illustrations.     75c  net;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

GARAGES 

(READY    BUILT) 
$69.SO 

Everything  complete — doors, 
windows,  and  even  paint. 
Made  of  wood.  All  you  do 
is  bolt  together  the  10  sections 
and  drive  in  your  car.  F.asily 
portable.  Made  in  six  sizes. 
Write  for  booklet. 
Manufacturers'  Outlet  Co. 

552  Walden  Are.         Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CJVRPQWA 


Tlrmovej  fntst 
(pots  instantly 
without  injury  to 
fabric  or  color 


is«  u«s«:'»ico 


Cleaning  Fluid 

Cannot 
burn  or 
explode 

All  Drujgist* 


How  to  file 


Send  for  copy  of 
"Modern  Filing" 

-hool  and  office  textbook  on  Office  Sys- 
tem.    Completely  covers  all  efficient  systems 
in  modern  use.    Postpaid  $1.00.    In  Canada$1.50. 
Honey  back  if  unsatisfactory.    Got  a  copy  for 
yourself— your  file  clerk—your  office  library. 
YAWMANiin.I  KKhKMKf;.  CO.,  134  St.  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  N.Y.     World'H  l^idiN^manufaeturers 
of  h'Wtng  Devices  and 
I  stems.  Branch 
offices,  travelers  and 
agencies  every- 
where.    Write  for 
local  address. 


ignorant  he  really  was,  lie  should  attempt 
to  pronounce  a  selected  list  of,  say,  a 
hundred  English  proper  names.  Lang 
was  of  the  opinion  that  should  the  English- 
man succeed  in  pronouncing  correctly  a 
score  of  such  names  he  was  "entitled  to 
pat  himself  on  the  back." 

It  is  not  by  any  means  every  man  who 
knows  that  Leveson-Gower  is  properly 
pronounced  Looson-Gore;  that  a  famous 
general  is  called  by  his  friends  Bay-den 
Pole ;  that  another  popular  soldier  is  rightly 
addrest  as  Pool  Carey,  or  that  Lord 
Knollys,  the  King's  private  secretary,  is 
known  as  Noles. 

Who,  without  special  enlightenment, 
would  pronounce  Dalzell,  Dee-ell;  Claver- 
house,  Clayverse,  or  Gilzean,  Gileen,  altho 
he  would  certainly  convict  himself,  in  Brit- 
ish eyes,  of  ignorance  if  he  failed  to  do  so? 

Why,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  should 
Home  be  changed  into  Hume  and  Hotham 
into  Hutham,  and  why  should  Jervis  be- 
come Jarvis?  Keighley  is  pronounced 
Keely  by  all  except  the  good  people  who 
live  in  that  Yorkshire  town,  and  they  call 
it  Keethly,  while  Keightly  is,  to  those  who 
know,  Keetly,  Ruthven,  for  some  obscure 
reason,  is  metamorphosed  into  Rivven. 

Scrymgeour,  that  good  old  Scottish 
name,  comes  as  Scrim jer  from  British 
lips,  and  Tyrwhitt  is  given  as  Tir-rit  to 
rime  with  spirit.  Menzies  is  not  what 
it  seems  in  print — it  is  Minges,  or  Meen- 
yes;  Meux  degenerates  into  Mewes,  while 
Lord  Wemyss  would  not  know  he  was 
addrest  unless  you  pronounced  his  title 
Weems.  Mr.  Yerburgh  answers  to  the 
name  of  Yarborough. 

Lord  Coke  is  addrest  as  Cook;  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh  as  Festunhaw.  Also, 
it  must  be  added,  the  knowing  Englishman 
must  never  fail  to  pronounce  Foljambe 
as  Fool-jam,  Dillwyn  as  Dillon,  Belvoir 
as  Beevor,  and  Bertie  as  Barty. 

From  all  of  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  our  British  cousins  evince  curious 
and  contradictory  ideas  with  reference 
to  proper  names. 


A  DIFFERENT  SORT  OF  GAMING 

THERE  are  more  ways  of  arranging 
games  of  chance  than  there  are  laws 
to  cope  with  thom.  Yet  every  now  and  then 
we  learn  of  a  new  way  by  which  man  suc- 
ceeds in  winning  another's  money,  or — 
which  is,  it  would  seem,  more  usual,  losing 
his  own.  The  latest  addition  to  the  list  is 
fish-fighting.  Never  heard  of  fish-fighting? 
Well,  you  have  heard  of  bull-fights,  and 
bear  -  fights,  and  cock  -  fights  —  this  is 
merely  a  different  twist  to  the  game  where 
it  is  fish  that  do  the  combative  part.  So 
says  an  author  in  Every  Week,  and  he 
places  the  locale  of  this  enticing  sport  in 
Siam.  It  is  said  to  be  the  national  sport 
of  that  far-away  country,  and  the  Siamese 
find  it  just  as  attractive  as  the  West- 
Indians  find  cock-fighting.    We  are  told: 

The  men  of  that  country  will  stake  on 
fish-fights  not  only  all  the  money  they  have, 
but  evon  their  wives  and  childron. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  Siam,  to 
see  a  man  slinking  along  the  street  with  a 
peculiar  bulge  distending  some  part  of  his 
clothing.  The  bulge  represents  a  small 
glass  bowl  of  water  containing  a  fighting- 
fish   which  the  owner  is  anxious  to   match 
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©   Jackson  I  whitman,  N.Y. 


Where  Long  Time  Service  Is  Desired 
Armco  Iron  Proves  Its  Economy 

Architects  and  contractors  who  plan  for  lasting  efficiency,  and  owners 
who  seek  greatest  safety  for  their  investment,  specify  Armco  (American 
Ingot)  Iron  for  Water  Storage  Tanks.  The  ease  of  construction  and  the 
long,  low-cost  service  of  Armco  Iron  Tanks  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  repairs  and  replacements  that  must  be  made  constantly  in  inferior 
installations.     Armco  Iron  is  the  most  economical  tank  material. 

ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  it  is  pure — 
the  purest  iron  made.  It  is  almost  wholly  free 
from  gas  bubbles  and  pockets,  as  well  as  from 
impurities  in  solid  form  so  common  to  ordinary 
sheet  metal.  Armco  Iron  resists  rust  because  it 
is  evenly  dense  throughout,  slowly  and  carefully 
made — reheated  and  annealed  until  no  part  is 
more  dense,  more  hardened  than  another. 

Manufacturers  know  that  Armco  Iron  works 
easily,  welds  perfectly,  eliminates  waste  in  making 


up,  and  gives  long  service.  That  is  why  you 
will  find  Armco  Iron  being  made  into  roofing, 
siding,  fences,  metal  sash,  stoves,  enameled  Mare, 
grave  vaults,  culverts,  silos,  closet  tanks,  safes, 
metal  lath  and  many  other  products  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here. 

Armco  Iron  Tanks  are  made  by  S.  F.  Bowser 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  The  Heil  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  The  Leader  Iron  Works.  De- 
catur, 111.    Write  to  them  for  catalogs  and  prices. 


"  THE  STORY  OF  ARMCO  IRON"—  Sent  on  request.     A  valuable 
book  that  tells  how  to  prevent  rust-waste  and  save  money  on  up-keep. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  Box  854,  Middletown,  O. 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  Granted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,   Cleveland 

San  Francisco,  Atlanta 


«T 
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The  trademark  ARMCO  carries  the  assurance  that  iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufactured 
by  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company  with  the  skill,  intelligence  and  fidelity  associated 
with  its  products,  and  hence  can  be  depended  upon  to  possess  in  the  highest  decree  the 
merit  claimed  for  it. 


A  great  improvement  in  rural 
and  suburban  sanitation  is 
made  possible  by  the  Kaustine 
Waterless  Toilets,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Kaastine  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  For  all  regions 
unprovided  with  sewer  lines. 
they  constitute  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  vexatious  prob- 
lem. The  tanks  are  of  heavy - 
gage  Armco  Iron. 


Lasting;  Grave  Vaults  and 
Caskets  are  made  from  Arm- 
co Iron  by  Galion  Metallic 
Vault  Co.,  Galion,  O.  Other 
manufacturers  of  Armco  Iron 
products  of  this  character  are 
the  Springfield  Metallic  Cas- 
ket Co.,  Springfield,  O.:  Na- 
tional Casket  Co.  branches  in 
principal  citiesi.and  caskets 
only  Oncnnati  Coffir.  Co., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Armco  Iron 
Flume  ;nst.alled 
by  Gage  Canal 
Co.  near  River- 
side. Cal. 
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"On  or  Off  in  a  Moment 
'  'Grip  Like  a  Mud  Hook 
"Ride  Like  a  Bare  Tire. 

"We  ran  into  a  heavy  rain  way  out  on  a  country  road.  Before  we  knew  it,  we 
were  stuck  hub-deep  in  heavy  clay.  I  thought  we  were  in  for  it,  until  Jack  happened 
to  think  of  his  Easyon  Chains." 

"The  boys  climbed  out,  adjusted  the  Easyon's,  and  inside  of  two  minutes  we 
were  merrily  on  our  way.  No  trouble  after  that.  Even  when  we  struck  slippery 
streets,  the  Easyon's  quieted  all  fears  of  skidding.  The  boys  said  it  was  no  trouble 
to  put  them  on,  four  to  each  rear  wheel.  They  didn't  have  to  bother  with  jacks, 
either,  nor  slop  around  in  that  cakey  mud." 

All  motorists  find  Easyon's  more  convenient  than  old-fashioned  circumference  chains. 
And  they  like  their  smooth-riding  qualities.     They  can't  mar  paint  of  spokes  or  rims. 

Made  j  Size  33.2  fits  3  in.  or  3)4  in.  tires,  each  $3 

in  3  -<  Size  4*4  fits  4  in.  or  4K  in.  tires,  each  $4 

sizes  /  Size  $H  fits  5  in.  or  $yi  in.  tires,  each  55 

Easyon  Chains  are  also  made  for  solid  tires. 

Our  Booklet  describes  them  fully. 

Woodworth  Mfg.  Corp.  CJSSS*  c„ ) 

2011  Whirlpool  St..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Factory:  Niagara  Fall*,  Ont. 

New  York  Distributor*:  . 
Rom  Auto  Supply  Co.,  1765  Broadway 


LEARN 
To  Speak  German 

In  a  Few  Days 


It  is  spokea  to-day  by  more  people  in  the  TTnited  States  than 
any  other  foreign  language,  and  every  American,  both  for  edu- 
cational and  commercial  reasons,  should  be  familiar  with  it. 
Whether  you  are  a  teacher,  a  business  or  professional  man,  or 
engaged  in  tiade  of  any  sort,  the  knowledge  of  German  will 
largely  increase  your  opportunities  and  put  tnany  dollars  into 
your  pocket.  When  the  war  is  over  Germany  and  Austria  will 
undoubtedly  develop  an  enormous  trade  with  this  country  and 
the  man  who  can  speak  German  will  then  be  at  fe  premium. 
Ton  ran  soon  become  fluent — -a  little  spare  tine  dally  makei 
yon  go— The  Rosenthal  f  omtnon-Se-nse  Method  of  PraMlm!  I.ln* 
rrjlgtrr  will  teach  you  to  read,  write,  and  speak  German  readily 
if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  leisure  time  each  day  to 
thia  wonderful  system  which  teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child 
learns  to  speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write  NOW  for  free  booklet, 
"Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 
FUNK  k  WAQlfALXS  COMPACT,  Mept.  9H9,  »w  York 


SIMPLEX  pape; r 
$10  BALER 


Capacity  80  to  100  lbs. 


Delivered  anywhere 
'East  or  South 


$12 


Seivd 

For  Folder 


SIMPLEX  BALER  CO. 


2217  Colfax  Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Stationers:  Write  for  Agency 


Venus  pencils 

17 Black  Decrees  and  2  Copying 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO.. NY. 


Don't  Overlook  Your 

Sanitation  Problem  ! 

Don't  waste  your  employes'  time — sap  their  energy  and  decrease  their 

efficiency  by  not  supplying  proper  and  modern  toilet  facilities.' 

Your  profits  depend  upon  your  workmen,  and  attention  to  their  sanitation  needs  will 
pay  you  big  dividends  on  any  investment  you  may  make. 

Outhouses  are  unsanitary.  They  ofttimes  are  Ordinary  toilets  are  dependent  upon  water 
the  cause  of  the  spreading  of  diseases.  They  supply  for  their  locations,  require  sewer  con- 
promote  loitering      They  create  discontent.       nections  or  cess  pool.  Get  out  of  order  easily. 

Sanitary  Sewer/ess  flyCXCXS  I/IXIQ  Water/ess  Toilets — Also  Urinals 

(>if-r  the  modern  and  perfect  solution  to  the  sanitation  problem.  Where  they  are  most  needed — there  they  can 
be   installed — regardless  of  water-supply,  sewerage  connection  or  other  conditions  ordinarily  (insurmountable. 

A  Kaostine  Toilet  I    complete  is  itself.    Sewage  is  carried  down  through  <In>i>  tube  (see  Illustration  above)  into  a 
■    complete  chemical disintegration,  sterilization  and  disinfection  take  place.  There  la  noth- 

i     ;  o  got  out  of  ordsr,  and,  what  is  more,  It  costsless  to  install  and  maintain  than  a  water  closet. 

tlgate  this  modern  system.    Leading  si  ate  Health,  Labor  "><l  Industrial  Departments  endorse  it.    Many  big 
titutions  have  adopted  it, 
Write  us  for  literature.      Our  engineer*  are  at  your  service  in  designing  installation 

KAUSTINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Dept.  1149,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  tiZ^A™^™? Ca" 


against  somebody's  else's  finny  champion. 
The  reason  for  the  concealment  is  that 
fish-fighting  is  a  Government  gambling 
monopoly  in  Siam.  Licenses  to  exhibit 
fish-fights  are  sold,  bringing  a  considerable 
annual  revenue  to  the  coffers  of  the  King. 
The  unlicensed  fish-fight  is  like  a  cock- 
fight in  the  United  States:  the  managers 
and  spectators  are  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  jailed. 

Just  as  cocks  are  bred  for  fighting,  so 
are  these  fishes  in  Siam,  where  a  special 
race  of  game  fighting-fish  has  been  de- 
veloped. They  are  so  tiny  that  they  are 
commonly  kept  in  tumblers  of  water,  and 
fed  with  mosquito  -  wrigglers  and  other 
aquatic  insects. 

Despite  their  small  size,  no  living 
creatures  are  more  fiercely  pugnacious.  It 
is  the  males  that  do  the  fighting,  always  in 
the  manner  of  the  duello.  The  object 
.  sought  by  each  of  the  combatants  is  to 
maim  and  mutilate  its  adversary.  They 
go  at  each  other  in  rough-and-tumble 
fashion,  like  two  roosters,  trying,  with 
their  strong  jaws  and  sharp  teeth,  to  in- 
flict disabling  injuries  by  biting  off  fins. 

The  fins  and  tails  of  these  fighting-fish 
are  huge  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  little 
creatures.  In  the  breeding  -  season  the 
males  enhance  their  brilliant  markings 
with  a  lustrous  olive-green  hue,  overlaid- 
by  fleeting  prisinatic  color-flashes,  which 
seem  to  be  controlled  by  the  fish,  the  tail 
and  fins  outlined  in  brilliant  red  and  yellow. 

If  this  seems  an  odd  accomplishment 
for  a  fish,  consider,  then,  this  one.  These 
fighting-fish  differ  from  the  ordinary 
species  in  that  they  do  not  depend  for  air, 
as  others  do,  on  the  oxygen  in  the  water 
liberated  by  plants  or  held  with  the 
liquid  in  microscopic  quantities.  They 
breathe  air  quite  as  land-animals  and  frogs 
do.    And  the  account  adds: 

Hence  they  will  thrive  and  reproduce 
their  species  under  conditions  that  for 
other  fish  would  be  impossible.  No  other 
kind  of  fish  is  so  easy  to  breed  in  captivity. 

These  Siamese  fighting-fish  have  been 
bred  for  centuries  in  small  glass  bowls  and 
other  such  receptacles,  being  fed  with 
earthworms  and  chopped  raw  meat  when 
house-flies,  mosquito  larvae,  or  other  in- 
sects were  scarce.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  separate  the  female  from  the 
male,  except  in  the  breeding-season,  because 
the  latter  will  attack  even  his  mate  when 
offspring  are  not  in  prospect. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the 
nest-building  habit  of  this  finny  species. 
It  makes  a  veritable  fairy  nest  of  air- 
bubbles,  which,  extruded  from  the  mouth 
of  the  male,  are  coated  with  a  gelatinous 
matter  that  gives  them  permanency,  like 
soap-bubbles  blown  from  a  prepared  fluid. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  mass  of 
bubbles  thus  prepared,  and  her  mate 
guards  them  until  they  hatch.  Indeed, 
after  they  are  hatched,  he  will  not  allow 
her  to  approach  the  young  until  they  are 
big  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Too  Restricted. — "  You  have  sworn  to 
tell  nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  Nothing  but  the  truth,  your  lienor?  " 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then,  judge,  with  that  limitation 
upon  me,  I  might  as  well  warn  you  that 
I'm  not  going  to  have  much  to  say." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 
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$1150 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior — a  40-h.p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


SIXES 


$1460 


F.o.b. 

Racine 


7-Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
127-inch  Wheelbase 


Consider  These  Extras 

Hundreds  of  Them— Due  to  John  W.  Bate 


Please  go  see  the  Mitchell  extras. 
See  what  they  add  to  a  car.  They 
are  all  paid  for  by  factor}"  savings. 

31  Extra  Features 
24%  Added  Luxury 
100%  Over-Strength 

These  things  cost  us  millions  of 
dollars.  But  we  save  those  mil- 
lions by  factory  efficiency,  developed 
by  John  W.  Bate. 

New  Standards 

Our  new  margin  of  safety  is  ioo 
per  cent.  That  means  each  vital 
part  is  twice  as  strong  as  need  be. 

It  means  oversize  parts.  It 
means  a  wealth  of  Chrome-Vana- 
dium steel.  Over  440  parts  are 
made  of  toughened  steel.  Gear 
teeth  are  tested  for  50,000  pounds. 
It  means  cantilever  springs  so 
made  that  not  one  has  ever  broken. 


It  means  safety,  low  upkeep, 
endurance,  and  a  lifetime  car. 

Rare  Attractions 

There  are  31  features  in  the 
Mitchell  most  of  which  all  other 
cars  omit.  Beauty  and  luxury  are 
increased  to  the  limit.  This  year 
we  add  24  per  cent  to  the  cost  of 
finish,  upholstery  and  trimming. 
That  is  paid  for  by  savings  in  our 
new  body  plant. 


See   these   unique   attractions. 
johnW.  Bate,  the  efficiency  expert, 


TWO  SIZES 

1V/1  Ji-^t-ioll  — a  roomy,  7 -passenger  Six, 
IVllltlieil  Wjth  127-inch  wheelbase.  A 
high-speed,  economical,  48- horsepower 
motor.  Disappearing  extra  seats  and  31  extra 
features  included. 

Price  $1460.  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Six 
on  similar  lines, 
with  120-inch  wheelbase.  A  40-horsepower 
motor  —  'i-inch  smaller  bore  than  larger 
Mitchell. 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

Also  all  styles  of  enclosed  and  convertible 
bodies.    Also  demountable  tops. 


Mitchell  Junior  ^ffiffffft 


has  worked  many  years  to  attain 
them.  He  built  and  equipped  this 
entire  plant  to  build  this  one  type 
economically.  The  result  is  a  value 
far  beyond  what  other  fine  cars 
offer. 

Also  $1150  Now 

In  the  Mitchell  Junior  we  now 
offer  a  smaller  Six.  It  is  about 
the  same  as  the  7-passenger  Mit- 
chell, but  reduced  to  a  large  5-pas- 
senger  size.  Your  Mitchell  dealer 
now  exhibits  both  sizes,  and  with 
all  the  latest  features. 

The  word  efficiency  may  sound 
trite  to  you.  But  you  will  be 
amazed  to  see  what  it  means 
when  applied  to  motor  cars.  It  is 
winning  tens  of  thousands  to  this 
Bate-built  car. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine.  Wis.,  1".  S.  A. 


SCrl 
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25  GLADIOLI  $1 

Seat  anywhere  in  the  United  States  carriage  paid 

This  choice  collection  will  bring  to  your  mid- 
summer garden  a  delightful  color  spot  of  the 
graceful,  beautifully  marked  modern  gladioli. 
Contains  such  fine  varieties  as  the  Niagara, 
Panama  and  10  other  equally  choice  ones. 

Every  bulb  big,  solid  and  healthy.  True  to 
name.    Sure  in  bloom  promise. 

Send  today  for  this  box  of  quality-convince- 
ment  and  my  new  catalog  of  Roses  and  Gladioli. 

v^3 


186  Broadway 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed  in   every 
American  h'-me  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Gardeners 


It's  so  easy  to  have 
a  luxurious,  thriving, 
healthy  garden  that 
no  one  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  any  other 
kind.  One  tool  is  all  you 
need  — ■  a  simple,  well- 
balanced,  easily  operated 

DULL-EA5U 

Adjustable 

Garden  Cultivator 

Instantly  adjusted  from 
7  to  18  inches  so  you  can 
cultivate  the  full  width 
of   any    row,    right    up 
close  to  the  plants  with- 
out injuring  them.    Ex- 
tended fully,  can  be  used 
as  a  rake,  if  desired.    Mid- 
dle tooth  can  be  removed 
and  two  rows  worked  at 
once. 

}>[ost     dealers     sell     the 
P ull-Easy}.     If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  write  his 
mime  and  your  own  on 
the  margin  of  this  ad, 
tear  out  and  mail  to 
us  with  $1.25  and 
you  will  promptly 
receive  your 
P ull-Easy  by 
Parcel  Post  pre- 
paid.    Liter- 
ature on  re- 
quest. 

Adjusted  for 


n  trrow 
rows. 


* 


lull   I 
v  idth 


Middle  tooth  out, 
ing  f/wo  T'l-n  ,    i< 


The  Pull-Easy  Manufacturing  Co. 

222   Barstow   Street,    Waukesha,   Wisconsin 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


She  Had  'Em. — Student — "  What  are 
your  terms  for  students?  " 

Landlady — "  Dead  beats  and  bums."— 
Brunonian. 


Located. — Guy — "  Do  you  know  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address?  " 

Jane — "  I  thought  he  lived  at  the 
White  House." — Ohio  Sun-Dial. 


Agreed.— The  "  Swanky  "  One—"  I'm 
smoking  a  terrible  lot  of  cigars  lately." 

The  Other  (with  conviction) — "  You're 
right,  if  that's  one  of  them  1  " — Tit-Bits. 


Wed  and  Won.— Wunce— "  He  lost  all 
he  had  in  Wall  Street,  but  later  he  married 
a  widow  with  three  million  dollars." 

Twyce — "  I  see.  Lost  on  the  stocks 
but  won  on  the  bonds." — The  Lamb. 


Caution. — Aspiring  Author — "  Candid- 
ly, now  what  do  you  think  of  my  new 
story?  " 

The  Critic — "  Please  don't  ask  me. 
You  are  so  much  bigger  and  stronger 
than  I  am." — Puck. 


The  Reason. — Shop-walker — "  Do  you 
realize  that  you  were  four  hours  selling 
those  two  women  a  yard  of  ribbon?  " 

Saleswoman — "  I  know,  sir.  But  just 
as  they  got  to  the  counter  they  discovered 
that  they  each  had  a  baby  just  learning 
to  talk." — New  York  Times. 


Trial  Size. — A  six-weeks-old  calf  was 
nibbling  at  the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  was 
viewed  in  silence  for  some  minutes  by  the 
city  girl. 

'  Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning  impulsively 
to  her  hostess,  "  does  it  really  pay  you  to 
keep  a  cow  as  small  as  that?  " — Harper's. 


A  Long  Drought. — A  Western  Congress- 
man, in  discussing  the  droughts  that  some- 
times afflict  his  State,  tells  this  story: 

"  One  day  some  one  asked  an  old  farmer, 
'  How  would  you  like  to  see  it  rain?  ' 

"  '  I  don't  care  about  it  myself,'  said 
the  old  man,  '  but  I've  got  a  boy  six  years 
old  who  would  like  to  see  it  rain.'  " — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Unlucky  Answer. — Her  husband  had 
just  come  home  and  had  his  first  meeting 
with  the  new  nurse,  who  was  remarkably 
pretty. 

"  She  is  sensible  and  scientific,  too," 
urged  the  fond  mother,  "  and  says  she  will 
allow  no  one  to  kiss  baby  while  she  is  near." 

"  No  one  would  want  to,"  replied  the 
husband,  "  while  she  is  near." 

And  the  nurse  was  discharged.— !Fi7-.B*7s. 


The  Usual  Program. — Punch  once  had  a 
scene  in  which  a  district  visitor  is  shown 
entering  the  cottage  of  a  poor  woman.  The 
visitor  is  evidently  new  to  the  business  and 
somewhat  embarrassed.  The  cottager 
says  to  her:  "  I'm  quite  well,  thank  yer, 
miss;  but  I  ain't  seed  you  afore.  Y're 
fresh  at  it,  ain't  yer,  miss?  " 

'  I  have  never  visited  you  before,  Mrs. 
Johnson." 

The  woman  dusts  a  chair.  "  Well,"  she 
says,  "  yi-r  sits  down  here,  an'  yer  reads 
me  ;i  -hort  Psalm,  yer  gives  me  a  shillin', 
and  then  yer  goes  !  " — Punch. 


Jncztfm&Sk 


"*HESE    have    been 
*■  famous   for    over   a 
century    for    their  excep- 
tionally uniform   high 
quality. 

Plant  a  vegetable  garden  or 
a  flower  garden  this  year. 
You  can  be  sure  of  success 
by  selectingThorburn's. 

Write  today  for 
this  catalog — 
free    on   re- 
quest. 


J.  M.  Thorburn 
&Co. 

53  H  Barclay  St. 

Through  to  54  Park 
Place 

New  York 


•IRON  MX 

GARDEN  JTOOLS 

Answer  the  gardener's  big  ques- 
tions: How  can  1  grow  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  with  my  limited 
time?  How  can  I  avoid  backache 
and  drudgery?    Use 

IRON AGE iSHSK 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools.  A  woman, 
boyorgirlcan  push  one.  88  com- 
binations—  easily     adjusted. 
Light,   strong  and  durable 
Prices,  $3.25  to  $15.00.   Will 
help    you 
to  cut  the 
high  cost    jf. 
ofliving.    '*- 

Write  us  for 
free  booklet 
today. 

Bateman  MTgCoT,  Box  46G,  Grenloch,  N.J. 


ftOWisldealTinv 


Plan  now  for  a  beautiful 
lawn  this  summer.  Investi- 
gate the  Ideal  MOW,  so  that 
you  can  have  It  reaily  for  the 
first  spring  cutting. 

TheldealPowerl.awnMnwcr 
meeta  every  turf trimming  re- 
quirement—  insures  a  eon- 
Bistently  beautiful  sward. 
Klimiiiates  the  nuisance  of  a 
horse-drawn  contrivance  on 
your  lawn,  or  the  expense  < 
a  squad  of  hand-propelled  ma- 
chines. Easy  to  operate  and 
easy  1"  care  for — makes  pos- 
sible double  the  usual  lawn 
attention,  with  less  labor  and 
more  economy. 

Write  us  for  full  particulars 

— noiii.   whll airing  your 

plans  for  a  beautiful  lawn. 
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Rebuffed. — Mrs.  Barton  (to  small 
daughter  saying  prayers) — "  A  little  louder, 
dear.     I  can't  hear." 

Daughter — "  Yes,  but  I'm  not  speaking 
to  you." — New  York  Times. 


Social  Error. — "  Mother,  dear,  what  is 
economy?  " 

"  Ethel,  where  on  earth  did  you  pick  up 
that  vulgar  expression?  Don't  ever  let  me 
hear  you  use  it  again." — Puck. 


A  Sine  Qua  Non. — Mother — "  Your 
father  didn't  take  his  cold,  bath  this  morn- 
ing, did  he?  " 

Johnny — ■"  Nope.  I  heard  him  kicking 
because  there  wasn't  any  hot  water." — 
Life. 


"  No  Man's  a  Hero." — Professor — 
"  The  boys  were  so  entranced  this  morning 
that  they  remained  in  my  lecture  all 
through  the  dinner-hour." 

His  Daughter — "  Why  didn't  you  wake 
them  up?  " — Tiger. 


It  Paid. — "  Has  your  husband  quit 
work?  " 

"  Yes.  He  has  figured  it  out  that  he 
can  save  more  by  staying  home  and  run- 
ning the  furnace  economically  than  he  can 
earn  by  going  down-town." — Washington 
Star. 


Legitimate. — Churchwarden  Brown 
— "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Smith,  but  are  you 
aware  that  you  put  a  false  half-crown  in 
the  contribution-plate  this  morning?  " 

Mr.  Smith — "  Yes;  I  owe  the  heathen 
a  grudge  for  eating  a  missionary  uncle." — 
Glasgow  Record- 


Esthetic. — Two  fair  munition-workers 
were  discussing  their  personal  affairs. 

"  Got  a  chap  yet,  Liz?  "  inquired  one. 

"  Yes;  and  he's  a  regular  toff.  He's 
manager  at — ." 

"  You  don't  say  so!  Why,  they  tell  me 
he's  real  refined." 

"  Rather !  Why,  he  took  me  to  a 
restaurant  last  week,  and  when  we  had 
coffee  he  poured  it  into  a  saucer  to  cool  it, 
but  he  didn't  blow  it  like  common  people 
would — he  fanned  it  with  his  hat !  " — 
Tit-Bits. 


Knew  His  Business. — Mrs.  Smith  hired 
a  Chinese  servant,  and  tried  to  teach  him 
how  to  receive  calling-cards.  She  let  her- 
self out  the  front  door,  and  when  the  new 
servant  answered  her  ring  she  gave  him 
her  card. 

The  next  day  two  ladies  came  to  visit 
Mrs.  Smith.  When  they  presented  then- 
cards,  the  alert  Chinaman  hastily  compared 
them  with  Mrs.  Smith's  card,  and  remarked 
as  he  closed  the  door: 

"  Tickets  no  good;  you  can't  come  in." 
— Los  Angeles  Times. 


Her  Answer. — The  pretty  girl  of  the 
party  was  bantering  the  genial  bachelor 
on  his  reasons  for  remaining  single. 

"  No-o-o,  I  never  was  exactly  disappointed 
in  love,"  he  meditated.  "  I  was  more  what 
you  might  call  discouraged.  You  see, 
when  I  was  very  young  I  became  very 
much  enamored  of  a  young  lady  of  my 
acquaintance;  I  was  mortally  afraid  to 
tell  her  of  my  feeling,  but  at  last  I  screwed 
up  my  courage  to  the  proposing  point.  I 
said,  '  Let's  get  married.' 

"And  she  said,  'Good  Lord!  Who'd 
have  us  !  '  " — Everybody's. 


A  DITCH  IN  A  JIFFY 

A  few  pounds  of  Red  Cross— a  blast— and  the 
ditch  is  made, — quicker  than  you  could  say 
''Jack  Robinson" — far  quicker  than  men  could 
dig  it — many  times  cheaper,  too. 


RED  CROSS  FARM  POWDER 

FOR  DITCHING,  DRAINING,  STUMP  BLASTING,  SUB-SOILING, 
TREE  PLANTING  AND  ROAD  BUILDING 

is  the  modern  farmer's  magic  power.  It  lightens  labor 
and  lessens  time.  Thousands  of  farmers  the  country  over 
have  found  it  a  short  cut  to  easier  work,  bigger  results 
and  greater  profits. 

GET  POSTED  NOW 

Write  at  once  for  our  big  book  that  fully  explains  this  approved 
method  of  ditching.  It  is  a  revelation  of  up-to-date  farming  methods. 
You  ought  to  have  it.     Send  now  for  free 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  615 

E.  I.  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becom. 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  90-page, 
1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 
GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


[ 


Vegetable    Growing    for   Amateurs 


\  practical  handbook  by  II.  H.  Thomas,  the  well  1 
gardening  expert,  showing  lion-  to  sow,  plant  and  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  vegetable?,   salads,  and  useful   herbs, 
how  10  prepare  soils,  etc.      Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail.  OTc. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Co..    354-60   Fourth   Avenue.    New  York 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET     CORN 

The  most   important  horticultural    acquisition    of    recent    years. 
Awarded   the  only  Silver   Medal  ever   given   by    the   Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  novelty  and  excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 
DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  selection 
by  Dr.  Frederick  S.  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  the  product  of 
"Howling|Mob"  crossed  with  "Golden  Bantam." 
With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per 
acre  that  the  Golden  Bantam  does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears. 
The  stalks  are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 
Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and 
is  equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quan- 
tity in  packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the  packet, 
not  more  than  4  packets  to  any  one  customer,  postpaid  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  170-page  Annuo]  Catalog  and  Gardeners'  Guide.  J^oO 
illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural  directions, 
will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Years 

51  and  52  No.  Market  Street,         Boston.  Mass. 
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ILAWN  HOSE 

A  little  domain  of  your  own 
— your  flower  garden! 
How  your  hope  centers  in 
each  tiny  seed  as  you  wait  for 
it  to  sprout,  to  bud,  to  flower. 
And  then  the  scarlet  cluster 
in  the  vase.  And  then  the 
joy,  "I  have  created  it!" 

Freshening  the  garden  plot  is 
such  a  pleasant  task  when  Good- 
yearWingfoot  isyourlawnhose. 

Free  from  tugging  and  untan- 
gling, for  Goody  ear  Wingfoot  is 
kinkless  lawn  hose.  Free  from 
cracks  and  leaks,  for  Goodyear 
Wingfoot  is  burst-proof  lawn 
hose. 

And  then  the  inbuilt  goodness 
in  every  foot  of  Wingfoot  Lawn 
Hose — rubber  goodness,  struc- 
ture goodness,  wearing  goodness, 
Goodyear  goodness. 

Be  sure  it's  Goodyear  Wing- 
foot Lawn  Hose  you  buy.  It  is 
guaranteed  for  two  whole  lawn 
hose  seasons. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

A\   on,  Ohio 


BigSZ.SOOffer-KEITH'S 

^  m  nmicazine  for 
Hom^build^rtt,  tbe 
recognized  author- 
it)*  on  planning, 
building  and  dec- 
orating Artistic 

Each  numbercon- 
tain«7to  10  PLANS 
by  leading  archi- 
tects. Subscription 
t2.oO.On  all  news- 
stands 26o  copy. 
Twelve  big  house  building  numbers  and  your  choice  of 

KEITH'S  Dollar  Plan  Books 


130  Plana  of  Bungalows 

104  Plana   cats,    below   $.1000. 

126      "  "        $4000. 

176 $6000. 

"—  KEITH'S, 986  McKnight  Bldg 


17o  Plana   cstK.  below   $6000. 
126      -  "       over      $6000. 

100      "       Cement  and  Brick. 
60  Ganges,  40 Duplex& FlaU. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  "*™ 


rP'P'    ft    h^tph    lPpM«d   to  •';*-"•    luring   Incubation  sti 

Lgg-U-IIUU/ll    ,|„,   ,.hi(.k    „,,,}    „,.„)(,.„,   ,|„.   ,),,.n        i,    s, 

r  <-f  .  -1  -. ;,    absorbs  t  e  carbon  dioxide  and  rots  the  shell. 
,-r r^r   liatchea  of   "     □   ei      liicfcs.      H ■  , ■  k  1.- r  free.      Sample. 
-■•iits      Package,  treats  600  eggs,  uOcents,  postpaii 
Geo.  H.  Lee  Co.  536  Lee  Bldg.,  Omaha, 


Athens 
ipplic* 
Makei 
treats 
1. 
Neb. 


(BlatooU 

The  Fashion  in  Flowers  this  Summer 


AMI  RIf.v 

pink 
12. M 


The  "fashion  "  because 
everybody  who  sees  my 
Gladioli  loves  them. 
Plant  a  few  "  Cedar 
Acre"  bulbs  this  Spring 
and  you  zvill  be  a  Gladi- 
oli enthusiast.  Masses  of 
glorious  colors  out  of 
doors;  unsurpassed  for 
house  and  table  deco- 
ration. 

Xfy  neiv  illustrated  booklet 
will  interest  and  guide  you  to 
sure  success.  You  should 
have  it.  It  is  free. 

Cekr  Aevea 

B.  HAMMOND  TRACY 
Bo «  L,  Wenham,  Mass. 


Put  two  table  spoonsful  in  a  gallon 
of  water.  Sprinkle  it  on  the  soil 
around  shrubs,  plants  or  grass, 
and  you  can  see  the  growth  in 
io  days. 

Such  results  would  be  unbelievable  if 
not  vouched  for  by  prominent  growers 
and  seedsmen  in  Cleveland;  where  it 
has  had  3  years'  thorough  trial. 

Nitro-Fertile  is  an  odorless  liquid,  con- 
taining all  the  element  s  needed  for  plant 
growth  in  a  form  which  the  plant 
instantly  assimilates.     Jt  will  stimulate 

immediate  and  sturdy  growth,  give  you 
bitter  foliage,  finer  blooms,  larger  iruit. 

Order  a  small  quantity  NOW — ■ 

Von  will  come  back  for  more. 

1  Gal  $2 — 1  Qt.  60c— 14  Pt.  25c,  at  your  dealers. 

Trial  Bottle  50c  Postpaid 

I  pint  enough  for  30  gallons  of  fertilizer. 

Dealers    Wanted    in    Every   Town 

THE   FERTILE   CO. 

1010  Leader-New*  Bldg. ,     CLEVELAND,  0. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN    WAR 

WESTERN    FRONT 

March  8. — Paris  announces  that  a  vigor- 
ous counter  -  attack  recovered  the 
trenches  in  the  Champaigne  sector 
which  were  taken  by  the  Crown  Prince 
on  February  15. 

March  9. — The  Italians  on  the  Carso  re- 
pulse attacks  by  the  Austrians,  an- 
nounces the  Italian  War-Office. 

The  Germans  make  a  counter-attack 
against  the  trenches  on  the  Cham- 
paigne front  which  were  retaken  by 
the  French  yesterday.  The  attack  is 
repulsed,  says  London. 

March  10. — There  is  hard  fighting  on  the 
Verdun  front,  without  gain  by  either 
side. 

British  troops  resume  their  advance  on 
the  Ancre  and  the  town  of  Irles  is 
stormed  and  captured,  London  an- 
nounces. Nearly  three  miles  of  trenches 
are  captured. 

March  12. — French  troops  complete  their 
success  in  Champaigne  by  the  capture 
of  Hill  185,  which  dominates  the  posi- 
tions in  this  sector.  Germany  disputes 
this  claim. 

March  13. — British  troops  make  another 
Successful  drive  on  the  Ancre  front, 
reports  London.  The  Germans  are 
driven  back  for  a  mile  on  a  front  of 
three  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  crest 
of  the  ridge  west  of  Bapaume  is  won. 
The  village  of  Grevillers  and  the  forti- 
fied Loupart  Wood  are  captured. 

March  14. — Sir  Doulgas  Haig  gains  near 
Bapaume.  Von  Hindenburg  is  reported 
to  be  in  personal  command  on  the 
West  front,  says  London. 

EASTERN    FRONT 

March  0. — The  Germans  on  the  Mol- 
davian front  attacked  the  important 
railway  town  of  Ocna.  They  fail  to 
take  the  town,  but  capture  600  Rus- 
sians, a  hill  crest,  and  a  trench  gun. 

March  10. — Russians  make  a  vain  counter- 
attack on  the  trenches  near  Ocna  won 
by  the  Germans  yesterday.  German 
official  reports  reduce  the  number  of 
prisoners  taken  in  yesterday's  attack 
from  t>00  to  291. 

March  13. — Berlin  reports  that  Russian 
trenches  in  Galicia  are  successfully 
raided,  and  that  550  prisoners  and  13 
machine  guns  are  taken. 

March  14. — An  attempted  French  ad- 
vance in  Macedonia  is  repulsed,  says 
Berlin. 

MESOl'OTAMIAN    CAMPAIGN 

March  8. — General  Maude  informs  Lon- 
don that  the  British  cavalry  is  within 
fourteen  miles  of  Bagdad.  The  Rus- 
sian Army  in  Persia  is  moving  forward 
more  and  more  rapidly.  The  Russian 
center  is  now  forty  miles  beyond 
Hamadan,  and  the  Turks  are  in  general 
retreat  all  along  the  lino. 

March  10. — London  reports  that  a  battle 
for  the  "possession  of  Bagdad  is  in  prog- 
ress Jalong  the  Diala  River,  six  milcvs 
from  the  city. 

March  11.— Bagdad  falls.  The  Turkish 
Army  defending  the  city  is  completely 
out-maneuvered  and  out  -  fought  by 
the  British  under  General  Maude  in  a 
three  days'  battle,  and  early  this 
morning  his  army  occupied  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  capital.  British  cavalry  has 
,id\  anced  beyond  Bagdad. 
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Assures  Schedule  Service 

Dependable  haulage  is  more  than  a  matter  of  sendee  to  James 
Riha,  trucking  contractor  of  Chicago.     It's  a  case  of  contract. 

Under  the  direction  of  a  dispatcher,  timed 
to  the  minute,  Riha's  FEDERALS  make  a 
round  trip  hourly  from  the  Sears-Roebuck 
warehouse  to  the  Sears-Roebuck  plant.  In 
the  course  of  a  day,  a  two-ton  FEDERAL 
carries  35,000  lbs.  of  merchandise,  travels  41 
miles,  and  works  on  a  schedule  that  does 
not  allow  more  than  five  minutes  leeway. 

FEDERAL  Motor  Trucks  will  reduce  your  delivery  problem  also  to  "time 
table  certainty."  You  can  schedule  their  operation,  hour  by  hour — twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  if  need  be — confident  that  FEDERAL  stamina  will  meet 
your  severest  needs — the  unexpected  emergency  as  well  as  the  daily  grind. 

Write  today  for  the   "FEDERAL  Blue  Book  of  Traffic" 
also   "FEDERAL   Traffic  News" 

Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Sears-Roebuck  Railroad  Schedule 

Truck  No. 

1 

2    J    v3 

4 

Warehouse  Arr. 

7.30 

7.45 !  8.00 

8.15 

Lve. 

7.45 

8.00   8.15 

8.30 

Plant      Arr. 

8.00 

8.15,8.30 

8.45 

Lve. 

8.15 

8.30 :  8.45 

9.00 

Warehouse  Arr. 

8.30 

8.45  |9.00  J9.15 

NOTE— These  foar  trucks  on  a  15  minute 

headway  make  a  round  trip  every  hour. 

866 
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John  s -Man  vi  lle 

Service  to  you— through  Public  Utilities 


Civ 


&    4*-t 


Those  who  give  you  water,  light, 
heat,  travel  and  communication 
—  use  Johns- Man ville  Products 

THOSE  great  public  servants  who  bring  you  light,  heat, 
telephone,  telegraph  and  make  transportation  possible, 
live  by  serving.  Remarkable  as  they  are  in  size  and  scope, 
they  are  even  more  impressive  for  the  sense  of  tireless 
diligence  they  convey. 

When  you  press  the  switch  at  2  A.M.,  the  light  must  respond.  You 
lift  the  telephone  receiver  today  or  next  year — Central  is  always  there. 
You  expect  water  when  you  turn  on  the  faucet.  Thousands  of  trains 
move  daily  over  the  rails  so  that  you  may  take  just  one — occasionally 
— any  time.   Have  you  ever  figured  out  why  this  is  so?  Why  it  can  be? 

In  organization  these  companies  approach  perfection.  In  mechanical 
equipment  they  choose  only  the  best.  Every  material  they  use  must 
be  dependable  and  so  must  the  concern  from  whom  they  buy. 

They  buy  Johns  -Manville  products.  Conduit  for  under- 
ground wires,  Wrappings  for  cables,  Electrical  Protective 
Devices,  Cements  for  boiler  furnaces,  Insulations  for  steam 
pipes,  Lagging  and  Packing  for  locomotives,  Roofs  for  their 
buildings,  Insulations  for  steel  cars,  Linings  for  smoke  stacks, 
and  a  hundred  other  products — all  of  Johns-Manville. 


* 


* 


What  better  recommendation  to  you  for  the 
quality,  safety  and  dependability  of  all  things 
that  carry  the  surname  Johns-Manville  ?  What 
better  testimonial  could  there  be  of  the  value  of 
Johns-Manville  Service  to  you  personally  ? 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


rsss- 


OHNS- 
ANVILLE 

I  SERVICE 


COVERS 
(THE  CONTINENT 
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March  12. — General  Maude  reports  to 
London  that  the  Turkish  Bagdad  army 
is  in  a  desperate  plight,  and  that  he  has 
captured  two-thirds  of  their  artillery 
in  the  battle  before  Bagdad.  The 
Russian  advance  continues  unchecked, 
and  their  army  is  less  than  150  miles 
from  Maude's  troops. 

March  13. — The  British  continue  to 
pursue  the  Turks  beyond  Bagdad  by 
cavalry  and  gunboats  on  the  Tigris. 

March  14. — Russian  troops  in  Mesopo- 
tamia capture  the  important  Persian 
city  of  Kermanshah,  while  the  British 
forces    advance    thirty    miles    beyond 


Bagdad. 


GENERAL 


March  8. — Food  conditions  in  Germany 
are  critical,  says  a  Reuter  dispatch  from 
Amsterdam.  Dr.  George  Michaelis  is 
reported  to  have  said  before  the 
Prussian  Diet  that  more  serious  dis- 
tress, particularly  in  the  industrial 
centers,  could  hardly  be  imagined.  He 
blamed  the  shortage  on  abuse  of  the 
food-cards. 

The  Gallipoli  failure  is  laid  to  the  late 
Lord  Kitchener,  in  the  report  of  the 
Dardanelles  Commission,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  London.  Technical  officers 
are  censured  for  not  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  the  project  more 
vigorously. 

March  9. — The  closing  of  the  Dutch- 
Belgian  frontier  by  the  Germans  is 
reported  in  a  Central  News  dispatch 
from  Amsterdam. 

March  10. — The  Belgian  Relief  steamship 
Storstad  is  torpedoed.  One  American 
sailor  was  on  board,  but  is  rescued. 

March  11. — A  Reuter  dispatch  from  Petro- 
grad  says  that  owing  to  frequent  food- 
riots  in  the  Russian  capital  the  military 
authorities  have  forbidden  all  assem- 
blages in  the  streets,  and  are  prepared 
to  use  force  in  maintaining  order. 

A  complete  tabulation  of  official  and  au- 
thenticated semiofficial  records  of  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  the 
European  War  is  received  in  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  military  proper 
4,441,200  are  reported  dead;  2,598,- 
500  wounded,  and  2,564,500  missing. 
Civilian  dead  and  wounded,  especially 
on  the  Russian  and  Balkan  fronts,  are 
estimated  at  400,000  more,  bringing  the 
total  war  loss  to  over  ten  million.  The 
Entente's  losses  are  6,318,400,  those  of 
the  Central  Powers  3,384,800. 

March  12. — The  British  campaign  against 
the  German  forces  in  German  East 
Africa  is  virtually  ended,  says  General 
Smuts  in  a  dispatch  to  London. 

March  13. — About  60  £/-boats  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed  between  January  1 
and  February  15  assert  dispatches  re- 
ceived in  Washington. 

March  14. — A  Norwegian  ship  en  route  to 
Belgium  is  sunk  without  warning  out- 
side the  blockade-zone. 

During  the  last  week  only  20  British  ships 
are  sunk  by  [/-boats,  of  which  but 
thirteen  were  over  1,600  tonnage. 
Two  French  ships,  one  American  vessel, 
and  two  Norwegian  freighters  make  the 
total  25  ships.  This  is  the  smallest 
damage  done  by  submarines  since 
the  campaign  opened,  London  an- 
nounces. 

FOREIGN 

March  8. — The  Irish  demonstration  in 
Parliament  is  followed  by  the  decision 
of  the  Nationalist  party  to  engage  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  while 
•supporting  a  strong  national  policy 
toward  the  war. 

Count  Ferdinand  von  Zeppelin,  inventor 


New  Shutter 
Front  Open 


HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 
CELLULAR  RADIATOR 

With  its  peculiar  horizontal 
arrangement  of  cells— re- 
places the  square  honey- 
comb and  saves  1  0  to  30  lbs. 
of  brass  without  sacrificing 
cooling  capacity.  Means 
lighter  weight  and  greater 
efficiency. 

Our  book  on  radiator 
design  and  efficiency 
sent  upon  request. 

The  HARRISON 
MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


GALLOWAY 


Are  powerful,  durable,  reliable.    Designed 
and  constructed  by  master  engine    builders 
for  hard,    continuous,   heavy-duty  service. 
Use  any  fuel.     Develop  way  above  rated  h. 
p.    Easy   to   start— no   cranking.     Heavy 
weight,  larg-e  bore,    long    stroke,    low 
speed,    wide    bearings.       All    sizes    at 
wholesale  prices.     frYora  1  3-4  to  16    h. 
p.  portable,  stationary,  saw  rigs,    etc. 
Sold  on  five  selling  plans,  cash  or  time, 
WM    GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Box  3035  Waterloo,  Iowa 


MASTERPIECE 

ENGINES 


[i — ,  ZKe Giant /binter Says- 
JU U. -Li  <& 3  6L0SSMIRT 
COVERS  00UBIE  THl  SURFACE  Of  CHEAP  PAINTS 
I 


Where  Are  The  Dead? 

An  Easter  Study  of  the  Future  Life  by 
ARTHUR   METCALF 

WnX^o,"  THE  HOMHETIC  REVIEW 

30  cents  a  copy. 
FUNK  ;i   WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


Be  a  Court  Reporter 

Earrv 


Send  for  FREE  book  "  How  to  Become  a 
Master  of  Shorthand."  It  tolls  how  Robert 
F.  Rose  willnt  you  bvmail  for  a  congenial, 
high-salaried  position,  and  help  you  get  it. 
His  graduates  (alwaya  in  demand)  now  ref 
porting  in  highest  courts  of  theconntrv,  in 
Congress  and  at  large  conventions  and  in- 
vestierations.  Simplest  to  learn,  fttftmt  to  write,  easiest  to  rend. 
World's  champion  writes  this  systtm.  Cost  low.  ruvnto: 
Write  jioir  for  free  book  to  Funk  &  'Wa^naUs  Co.,  Deft,  93  >,  NY. 


Pay 


How  to  Solder,  Braze,  and  Weld 


A  practical  new  book  compiled  by  experts  for  the  srui- 
**  dance  of  the  amateur  worker  in  metals.  It  constitute! 
a  complete  workshop  eruide  to  the  usual  methods  of  sol- 
dering: and  brazing?  ana  forms  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  modern  processes  of  rrelding:.  Every  machinist 
and  metal-worker  should  own  this  useful  book. 

12mo,  Cloth,  profusely  illustrated.  156  pp- 
75  cents.    By  mail,  83  cents. 
SK  A  VTAG5UXS  f  OVPaST.  834  4th  A*e„  5.T.  j 
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Why  in  dusty  places 
do  we  instinctively 
breathe  through  the  nose? 

Breathing  through  the  nose  protects  the  mouth.    Dust 
is  always  irritating,  very  frequently  infectious,  and  the 

mouth  is  the  place  "where  disease  germs  get 
their  start. 

To  keep  the  mouth  clean  and   to  guard   against  infec- 
tion, use — ■ 


Dioxo&en 


{One  teaspoonful  in  a  little  water)  as  a  mouth  wash  night 
and  morning. 

No  better  health  insurance  is  obtainable,  tin   premiums  .ire 
not  large,  but  the  benefits  are  beyond  calculation. 


Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  astor  place,  n.  \. 


THE  AMBITIOUS  WOMAN  in  BUSINESS 


by  Eleanor  Gilbert,  is  a  new  book  of  right- 
down-to-the-minute  advice  for  the  hve- 
wire  woman  worker  of  to-day.  It  will  6how 
you  how  to  get  ahead  in  business  through 
practical  application  of  the  definite  plans 
•he  proposes,  no  matter  what  position  you 
may  now  occupy.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

iimo,   cloth,  illustrated,   400  pp.,  $1.50 
ml;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

fmk  ft  Wapitis  Company,  354-60  4th  he.,  New  York 


I  It"-)  a  burger  problem  than  the  prh'e  of  g 
I  oline.and  once  solved  correctly  means  a  sav- 
I  lng  of  time,  trouble  and  money.    Our  book, 
J  "Where  to  Keep  the  Car,"  should  be  read  I 
by  every  owner  of  an  automobile.   Send  for  | 
it  today.      Whitakkr-Glessner  Company, 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


Fasfer^Further 


The  speed  you  get  from  your  electric  and  the  mile- 
age from  every  charge  depends  on  the  way  charging  is  done. 
If  you  can  prevent  "gassing"  or  "heating"  of  the  batteries  while- 
charging  they  will    not  only  give  you  more  miles  and  greater  speed 
but  they  will  last  twice  as  long. 


The  Lincoln 
Electric  Charger 

will  d(  rging  in  your  own  garage  in  exactly  the 

right  way  and  without  any  inconvenience  or  trouble  to  you. 
Any  membei  oi  th<  family  can  start  the  car  charging  in  two  minutes' 
. '  the  1  harming  plug  and  close  the  switch.    In  a  few 
houi  -■•   will  be  complete  but  nothing  can  be  harmed  if  the 

battel  lor  hours  afterward. 

Think  oi  the  pleasure  of  having  your  electric  always  at  hand  and 
aluaj  s  ready  for  a  fast,  long  drive. 

rging  or  ask  your  dealer  for  infor- 
mation. 


„40k 

h  1     r9* 


I  (     i 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


ftffB  0H*S  i 


J. 


of  the  famous  dirigible,  dies  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin,  aged  seventy- 
eight. 

Santiago  cables  that  four  hundred  Amer- 
ican marines  were  landed  at  the  request 
of  the  Cuban  civil  authorities.  As  a 
result  the  rebels  did  not  attack  the  city. 

Wireless  dispatches  from  Berlin  state 
that  the  fifty-nine  Yarrowdale  men  are 
released  from  quarantine,  and  are  on 
their  way  to  Switzerland  en  route  for 
the  United  States. 

March  10. — London  receives  official  an- 
nouncement that  Austria  has  granted 
autonomy  to  Albania  under  its 
protectorate. 
Mrs.  Wheeldon,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mason,  and  the  latter's  husband  are 
found  guilty  in  London  of  an  attempt 
to  poison  Premier  Lloyd  George.  They 
are  sentenced  for  terms  ranging  from 
ten  to  five  years. 

March  11. — Count  von  Bernstorff  arrives 
safely  in  Christiania,  Norway.  "It's 
news  to  mes"  he  says,  when  told  of  the 
German-Japanese-Mexican  plot. 
Gen.  Venustiano  Carranza  is  elected 
President  of  Mexico  by  what  is  believed 
to  be  the  largest  vote  ever  cast  in  the 
Republic.  Altho  the  voters  had  the 
privilege  of  writing  in  any  name  they 
desired,  Carranza  received  all  but  a. 
few  scattering  ballots.  Altho  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  President,  the 
Congressional  contests  were  bitterly 
fought. 

March.  12.— A  largo  deputation  of  poli- 
ticians and  capitalists  from  Man- 
chester calls  upon  Austen  Chamberlain, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  to  protest 
against  the  recent  increase  in  the  Indian 
tariff  duty  on  cotton  -  goods.  The 
Government's  decision  is  being  op- 
posed in  the  Commons. 

March  14. — General  Obregon,  Carranza's 
chief  general  and  Minister  of  War, 
announces  his  resignation. 
China  severs  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  and  seizes  five  small  German 
ships  interned  in  her  harbors,  assert 
reports  to  Washington.  China  is  ex- 
peeted  to  supply  the  Entente  with 
metals  and  munitions. 

Lloyd  George  wins  the  India  cotton- 
tariff  battle.  Both  the  Houses  pass 
the  resolution  on  the  cotton-goods  dutjT 
by  a  large  majority  after  the  Premier 
promises  to  reconsider  the  question 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

March  15.— Gen.  Louis  Lyautey,  Minister 
of  War  in  the  French  Cabinet,  resigns 
as  a  result  of  opposition  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies. 

DOMESTIC 

<;i;itMAN-AI\IKRICAN    eur.sis 

March  8. — Germany  is  financing  Villa  in 
his  revolt  against  Carranza  and  his 
border  brigandage,  while  at  the  same 
time  German  agents  in  tho  United 
States  and  Mexico  City  are  attempting 
to  aline  the  Carranza  Government 
against  tho  Uniled  States,  reports  the 
United  Press,  alleging  the  highest  au- 
thority for  the  facts. 

March  9. — President  Wilson  decides  to 
arm  American  merchantmen  at  once, 
and  supply  them  with  naval  gunners 
without  waiting  for  authority  from 
Congress.  Secretary  Daniels  says  1  hat 
the  Navy  has  both  guns  and  gunners 
ready. 

The  President  issues  a  call  for  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  "to  consider  all 
matters  collateral  to  the  defense  of  our 
merchant  marine."  I)  will  convene  on 
April  16. 

March  10. — Immediate  construction   of  n 
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How  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards 

tests  automobile  oils 


Do  you  know  the  greatest  weakness  of  ordi- 
nary automobile  oils?  Do  you  know  the  chief 
•cause  of  wear  and  expense?  Do  you  know 
ihow  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  tests  auto- 
imobile  oils — what  tests  this 
Bureau  considers  most  impor- 
tant ? 

You  will  find  the  answers 
to  these  questions  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  Tech- 
nologic Paper  No. 73 — "Data 
on  the  Oxidation  of  Automo- 
bile Cylinder  Oils."  This 
•explains  the  testing  of  oils 
by  the  sedimentation  method 
and  shows  the  great  impor- 
tance of  this  test. 

Today    it    is    a   generally 
accepted    fact    that    absence 
of    sediment  is    the    best   test   of   a    lubricant's 
efficiency. 

Sediment   causes  permanent 
damage 

Oil  that  contains  sediment  causes  metal  to 
metal  friction  because  the  sediment  takes  the 
place  of  a  large  part  of  the  liquid  oil.  Then  the 
metal  surfaces  are  pressed  into  each  other  and  the 
microscopic  teeth  grab  and  cut  in.  That  means 
friction,  wear  and  expense. 

The  damage  caused  by  sediment  cannot  be 
repaired.  Eventually  the  worn  parts  must  be 
thrown  away  and  new  parts  purchased  and  in- 
stalled. 

How  to  reduce  sediment  86% 

The  illustration  at  the  top  of  the  page  shows 
the  sediment  test  which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  has  approved.  Notice  that  the  left- 
hand  bottle  contains  fully  seven  times  as  much 
sediment  as  the  other  bottle.  The  first  bottle 
contains  ordinary  oil  after  500  miles  of  running. 
The  other  contains  Veedol. 


M*T  QT  EXPIOSJQN  iOOO 'U  5000 *F^r 


Showing  Operating  Temperatures 

These  high  operating  temperatures  cause 

rapid  destruction  of  ordinary 

automobile   oils. 


Notice  that  there  is  fully  50  %  sediment  in  ordi- 
nary oil  as  against  5%  or  6%  in  Veedol.  86%  less 
sediment !  This  means  that  by  using  Veedol  you 
will  save  friction  and  wear  and  greatly  reduce 
your  operating  expense. 

The  Faulkner 
Process 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary 
oil  because  it  is  made  by  the 
Faulkner  Process.  This  new 
discovery  gives  Veedol  its 
remarkable  heat-resisting  and 
wear-resisting  properties. 

Ordinary  automobile^oil 
cannot  be  made  like  Veedol 
and  cannot  have  the  same 
lubricating  properties. 
Veedol  resists  heat,  does  not 
evaporate  rapidly,  does  not  carbonize  if.  your 
motor  is  in  good  condition  —  and  finally,  re- 
duces sediment  S6%. 

60c  to  make  test  will  save  you 
over  $50 

Five  gallons  of  Veedol  will  only  cost  you  about 
60c  more  than  five  gallons  of  ordinary  oil.  With 
five  gallons  of  Veedol  you  can  drive  2000  to  5000 
miles,  probably  two  or  three  times  the  mileage 
you  get  from  ordinary  oil.  Thus  you  can  easily 
compare  costs. 

Since  sediment  is  the  chief  cause  of  friction, 
when  you  eliminate  S6%  of  the  sediment  you 
save  wear  and  save  expense.  Users  of  Veedol 
who  have  kept  records  say  these  savings  run  from 
$50  to  $115  a  year. 

Make  the  test  as  follows:  Clean  out  the  crank 
case  of  your  engine.  Fill  it  with  kerosene.  Run 
your  motor  about  thirty  seconds  under  its  own 
power.  Draw  out  all  kerosene  and  refill  with 
Veedol.  Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar 
road  and  straight,  level  stretches. 

You  will  find  your   motor  has  acquired  new 


pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability.  It  will  have 
less  vibration  and  will  give  greater  gasoline  mile- 
age.    You  save  friction  and  cut  down  expense. 

Buy  Veedol  Today 

Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol.  Each  dealer 
has  a  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart  which  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car  or  tractor 
for  both  Summer  and  Winter  use.  If  you  can- 
not get  Veedol  write  for  name  of  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today — begin 
now  to  get  full  efficiency  from  your  car. 


A  convenient  pour- 
ing device  is  supplied 
with  each  metal  con- 
tainer. 

Supplied  in — 

Sealed  Cans 
H-gal.,  1-gal.,  5-gal. 

Steel  Drums 

15-gal..  28-gaJ.,  53-gaI. 

Oak  Barrels 

28-gal..  50-gal. 

Guaranteed  uhen 
sold  in  the  original 
package. 


Send  10c  for  88-page  book 

Send  10c  for  our  new  SS-page  book  on  the 
construction  and  lubrication  of  automobiles, 
motor  boats,  tractors  and  stationary  engines.  No 
other  book  at  any  price  contains  as  much  infor- 
mation on  this  subject. 

PLATT    &    WASHBURN    REFINING  COMPANY 
1820  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 
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Use  Grease  of  Tested  Quality 

The  Sediment  Test  shows  you  how  far  Veedol 
excels  ordinary  oil  ;  Veedol  Grease  is  equally 
superior  to  ordinary  grease. 
There  is  a  Veedol  grease  for  every  purpose: — 

1.  VeedolCup  Grease.        where  the  housings 

2.  Veedol    Graphite        are  no/ tight. 
Grease — For  general    4.  Veedol  Trans-Gear 
lubrication,  springs       Oil — For    gears    en- 


and  water  pump. 

3.  Veedol  Trans-Gear 

Compoind— For  gears 


closed  in/i'f^/housings. 

For  washing  yoar  c*r  try 
Keal.  the  new  soap. 
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The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 


by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  book  which  sn»- 
tettt  a  method  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Telia  how  to  organize  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes;  how  to 
arouse  interest  in  them  :  how  to  show  their  practical  value  to-day; 
haw  to  reach  and  hold  youn?  men  ;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc.,  etc.  With  fascinat-n?  descrip- 
tion! of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foreign  lands.  Price,  $1.00 
postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


a  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar," 
'  by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
ana  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid -reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  N.Y.  Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth  bound,   87o  postpaid;   leather   67o   postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wignalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Fita 
Your 
Vest 
Pocket 


ATONIA  GASTHICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.      net,  $1.00;  by  mail,  11.08. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


F'.y  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

Tt  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  eniovment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
naif-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its    pages.      In   a  hasty 

glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 

Berries,  Asters,   Chrysanthemums,   Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 

Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 

Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens, Lilies,  Vegetables.  Rock  Gardens, 

Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

Octavo,  cloth.     Illustrated.      $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 
&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  E.  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 
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flotilla  of  armed  high-speed  motor-boats 
for  the  protection  of  the  country's 
coast  and  shipping  is  recommended  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Naval  Con- 
sulting Board. 

The  leaders  of  the  four  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods assure  President  Wilson  that 
there  will  be  no  railroad  strike  in  the 
event  of  war. 

March  11. — Washington  dispatches  state 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
tection of  armed  merchantmen  is  to  be 
placed  with  the  naval  officers  com- 
manding the  gun-crews,  who  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  ship  captains  as  far  as 
operating  the  guns  are  concerned. 
There  will  be  no  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  navy  men  that  this  Govern- 
ment is  at  war  with  any  nation,  nor  will 
the  guns  be  used  unless  absolute 
necessity  compels  it  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  lawless  attack.  No 
submarine  is  to  be  sought  for  attack, 
but  Secretary  Lansing  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  since  meeting  a  C/-boat 
in  the  barred  zone  implies  that  an 
attack  is  to  be  made  on  the  merchant- 
men, the  naval  officers  have  a  right  to 
fire  at  sight. 

Ambassador  Gerard  reaches  Havana  with- 
out mishap,  and  is  expected  in  Wash- 
ington Wednesday.  He  is  greatly 
relieved  at  reaching  the  end  of  his  trip, 
as  he  had  been  warned  that  the  vessel 
on  which  he  traveled  was  to  be  sunk. 

G.  L.  Gupta,  a  Bengalese  student  in 
Columbia  University,  confesses  that  he 
was  employed  by  Franz  von  Papen  to 
foment  sedition  in  India.  He  admits 
that  he  went  to  Japan  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  to  buy  munitions  for  India  with 
money  furnished  by  von  Papen. 

President  Wilson  directs  that  the  Navy 
Department  proceed  at  once  with  the 
arming  of  merchant  ships  and  the 
detail  of  naval  gunners  necessary  for 
manning  the  guns. 

March  12. — Ambassador  Gerard  lands  in 
Florida  bearing  official  dispatches  and 
papers  for  Washington.  Among  these 
is  the  draft  treaty  which  Berlin  at- 
tempted to  compel  him  to  sign. 

In  a  meeting  held  in  Washington,  organ- 
ized labor  announces  its  war-program. 
The  gist  of  the  long  statement  is,  first, 
that  labor  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
form  and  limitations  of  national  defense, 
and  secondly,  that  organized  labor 
should  be  consulted  as  to  the  conduct 
and  methods  of  operation  involved 
in  the  war. 

President  Wilson  formally  announces 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  except 
Germany,  his  decision  to  arm  American 
merchantmen  against  illegal  assault. 
The  statement  is  the  official  reply  to 
Germany's  barred-zone  announcement 
of  January  31. 

March  14. — Army  officers  say  they  have 
received  additional  confirmation  of  an 
offer  made  to  Carranza  officials  to 
raise  a  regiment  of  German  reservists 
in  case  of  trouble  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  Four  German 
officers  are  said  to  be  with  Villa. 

The  American  steamer  Algonquin  is 
shelled  without  warning  by  a  German 
submarine,  the  crew  driven  into  life- 
boats, and  the  vessel  sunk  by  bombs. 
No  lives  are  lost. 

GENERAL 

March  7.— George  W.  Guthrie,  of  Pitts- 
burg, the  American  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  dies  in  Tokyo. 

March  8. — Tho  United  States  Senate 
adopts  by  the  majority  of  70  to  3,  the 
Closure  Rule,  which  makes  tho  limita- 
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tion  of  debate  possible.  Of  the  twelve 
Senators  responsible  for  the  Armed 
Ship  Bill  filibuster,  only  two— Senators 
La  Follette  and  Gronna — vote  against 
the  Closure  Rule. 
Turkey  again  attempts  without  success 
to  secure  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  to  abrogation  of  the  ancient 
"capitulations"  under  which  foreigners 
under  Turkish  rule  enjoy  extrater- 
ritorial rights  and  are  exempt  from 
many  peculiarities  of  Moslem  law. 

March  9.— The  Hell  Gate  Bridge  over  the 
East  River  in  New  York  City  is 
formally  opened  to  traffic.  The  bridge 
connects  the  New  Haven  and  Penn- 
sylvania railway  systems  and  facili- 
tates through  service  to  the  South 
and  West. 
The  Supreme  Court  begins  consideration 
of  the  Federal  dissolution  suit  against 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
its  subsidiaries,  and  officers. 

Forty-two  coal-dealers,  representing  the 
soft-coal  interests  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  plead  not  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  violating  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law. 

March  10. — Tony  Denier,  noted  panto- 
mimist,  and  the  original  Humpty- 
Dumpty,  dies  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

March  11. — Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  of  New 
Hampshire,  dies  in  Washington  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  Congres- 
sional service. 

A  tornado  sweeps  over  Newcastle,  Ind., 
and  kills  22  people,  injuring  200  others. 
The  storm  lasts  but  five  minutes,  yet 
over  300  homes  are  wrecked.  Every- 
thing in  a  path  two  blocks  wide  and 
more  than  ten  blocks  long  is  demolished. 

March  12. — The  four  Railroad  Brother- 
hoods set  Saturday,  March  17,  as  the 
date  of  a  series  of  railroad  strikes  to 
paralyze  every  railroad  in  the  country, 
unless  the  railroad  managers  yield  to 
their  demands.  The  Brotherhoods  re- 
fuse to  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  Adamson  law,  which 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  The 
railway  managers  intend  to  resist. 

Turkey  abandons  her  attempt  to  draw 
from  the  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Moslem  abrogation  of  the  "capitu- 
lations" under  which  foreigners  in 
Turkey  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  country. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  passes  the 
Woman-Suffrage  Amendment,  and  it 
will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  next 
November. 

The  Democratic  caucus  retains  Mr. 
Stone,  of  Missouri,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

March  13. — Formal  orders  are  issued  for 
the  opening  of  the  railroad  strike  in 
the  East.  The  Brotherhoods  announce 
that  they  will  refuse  to  run  mail-trains, 
which  might  compel  President  Wilson 
to  put  the  roads  on  a  military  basis. 

Michael  Herlihy  is  sentenced  to  serve 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  for  having 
been  one  of  the  union  officials  respon- 
sible for  setting  fifty  sticks  of  dynamite 
in  the  New  York  subway  during  the 
late  traction  strike. 

March  14. — William  F.  Sheehan,  lawyer 
and  politician,  dies  at  his  home  in  New 
York. 

President  Wilson  nominates  F.  W. 
Taussig,  of  Harvard;  D.  C.  Roper,  of 
South  Carolina;  D.  J.  Lewis,  of  Mary- 
land; William  Kent,  of  California;  W.  S. 
Culbertson,  of  Kansas,  and  Edward  P. 
Costigan,  of  Colorado,  to  the  non- 
partizan  Tariff  Commission. 


LEA&PERRINS  SAUCE 

The  Original  Worcestershire 


THE    FEATURE    OF    THE   FEAST 

rHERE  is  a  tempting,  alluring  piquancy — a  zest,  a  smack,  a 
gusto — to  Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce  that  makes  it  quite  the  feature 
of  the  feast. 

Lea  &  Perrins  is  different  from  all  other  condiments.  It  possesses 
the  peculiar  property  of  blending  with  the  most  delicate  flavor, 
producing  an  effect  enhanced, augmented, exquisite  in  its  perfection. 

For  steaks,  chops,  fish,  cold-cuts  and  gravies.  For  curries, 
cheese  dishes,  eggs — everything  from  soups  to  salads. 

— a  sort  of  hall-mark  of  cafes  and  restaurants  the  wide  world 
over — the  right-hand  helper  in  the  kitchens  of  thousands  of  homes. 

LEA  &  PERRINS        241  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


X!5      AiT  Yon  Do  b  Add  Hot  Water  — In  Any  Cup.    _5 

J^s.    ...       Just  as  much  as  you  want.     You'll  get  the  flavor— 
'%>»      rich  and  creamy.     Absolutely  uniform  every  time. 

Fairy  Cup  Coffee  and  Tea 

acids.  Physicians  recommend  it  hecauae  It's 
easily  digested.  Tones  up  nerves. 
Send  Dealer's  Name  and  3S  ets. 
for  a  can  of  Coffee  or  Tea.  Dealers  sup- 
plied by  any  jobber.  Jobbers:  Write  us. 
St.  Louli  Soluble  Tea  &  Coffee  Co..  Dept  2St.Uuls. 

PABSIFAX.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  nmo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Get  Our 

Wholesale  Price 

On  this  unbeatable  quality  hot , 
air  furnace.  Quick  shipment  direct 
from   manufacturers.     We   Pay  . 
Freight.    Heats  the  whole  house 
through  one  register.    Separate 
cold  air  returns.     Easy  to  install. 
Powerful  and  healthful  heating  I 
plant  at  money-savingprice.cash ' 
or  credit.  Satisfied  owners  every- 
where.   Write  today. 

Ask  for  Catalog;  No.  975 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manuficturtrs,    Kalamazoo,   Mich.  1 


Let  Me  Quote  You  a  Special  Pri< 
On  My  49R*A/«J  *J~££ 


Cook  every  meal  on  it.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted  I  will  refund  every 
cent.    Get  my 
Special  Low  Factory  Price 

direct    to    you.       Cooker    la 

aluminum  lined  throughout. 
Full  set  of  famous  "Wear 
Ever"  aluminum  cooking 
utensils  comes  with  it.  Ask 
for  free  book  of  valuable  recipes. 

WILLIAM    CAMPBELL    CO. 
Dept.  50,  Detroit,  Mick. 


XSE?  Direct  to  You"  I 


Literary  Digest  Readers 
Please  Note 

Many  of  our  friends  have  complained  of 
difficulty  in  securing  copies  of  The  Literary 
Digest  from  news-dealers. 

Our  friends  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  us 
if  they  will  tell  the  news-dealers  who  say 
they  cannot  get  enough  copies,  to  write 
to  the  circulation  department  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  which  will  see  that  the 
news-dealers  are  supplied  direct  and 
promptly. 

Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company,  354  Fourth  Are.,  H.\ 
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War  Prices 


There  should  be  a  great  deal  of 
careful  thought  placed  on  com- 
modity and  investment  prices  be- 
fore purchases  of  either  are  made. 

Our  facilities  for  providing  all 
the  facts  and  figures  on  both  sub- 
jects we  beKeve  to  be  unequaled 
in  the  United  States. 

Avoid  worry,  cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by 
equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Address  Dept.  G-43,  specifying 
whether  interested  in  Commodities 
or  investments.    Details  sent  free. 

Babson    Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

I*rge«t  Organization  of  Its  Character 

In  the  World 


Partial  Payment 
Opportunities 


\ 


IWll 
you 
82 


\ 


i 


When  industrial  shares  which  over 
a  period  of  years  have  averaged  net 
earnings  many  times  dividend  re- 
quirements are  selling  at  levels  which 
return  literal  income,  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan  offers  particular 
advantages. 

You  can  estimate  the  total  of  your 
savings  for  1017  and  purchase  now 
cn  a  basis  which  will  achieve  the 
Vnaximum  return  for  thrift  consis- 
tent with  prudence. 

Send   for    Booklet   B-o, 
"Partial  Payment  Plan." 

hn  Muir  &  fa 

SPECIALISTS   IN  ^ 

pdd  Lots 

IFFICE.  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
\    New   York    Stock    Exchange 


^Ai  *■ 


Sf-6% 


ON  YOUR  MONEY  and  abso- 
Fo       ^bV  /f    lute  safety,  if  invested  in  Georgia 

•     T  c  ■  Farm  Mortgages.      We  have  handled 

this  form  of  investment  for  29  years  without  a  loss  to  our 
clients.    Six  per  cent  paid  on  time  certificates.     Write 
lor  details.     "Sessions  Stands  for  Safety  " 
Sessions    Loan   &    Trust   Co.,  Drawer    3,  Marietta,  Ga. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


..*'  I»»7  6  ,•  Beeared  liy  Oklahoma  Karnn  worth  three 
time,  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  toat 
mortgages  m  unaottled  times  indicatea  their  unusual 
aUh.hty.  Flr,t  Mortgagee  do  not  shrink  in  value  -they 
?f  .,e^«LuJve-  Intere3t  always  P«W  date  it  la  due 
over  «l.l»MMMH>  loaned  and  not  a  nlnfle  cent  lout  to  any 
Inventor  or  a  «lnele  forerloiore  .„l-  made.  Isn'ta  first 
,TJIe  ^f ?e  K.*  ,'  fovMtalMlt  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 
describing  methods,  and  hstsof  loansfrom ».!«)  toSlO  000 
«  o.  .  AUREIJU3-SWANKON  00..  Inc. 
Sl_SUtg_National  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


:Bom 


HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List   and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  STOCK-MARKET    IN  WAR-TIMES 

IN  order  to  arrive  at  some  hint  as  to  the 
course    of    prices    on    the   New   York 
Stock  Exchange,  should  actual  war  occur 
between    this    country    and    Germany,    a 
writer  in  the  New  York   Times  Annalist 
has  presented  a  compilation  of  data  as  to 
what  the  effects  were  in   1898  when  we 
were    at    war    with    Spain.      While    the 
analogy    that   would   exist   might  not   be 
perfect,    it   would  be    "  the    only    modern 
parallel    in    our    own    experience,"    and 
hence   of  some   value  as  well  as  of  real 
interest.      The   writer  points   out   that  in 
1898    the   low   point   of   the   market   was 
reached  "  not  upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
but  upon  the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  which 
occurred  in  February,  while  war  was  not 
declared  until  May."     He    has  compiled 
averages  for  each  month  of  high  and  low 
prices  of   fifty   stocks  which    were  active 
in    1898.      They  show  first   that  in  these 
fifty  stocks  there  was  a  fall  of  about  10 
points  from   the  high  of  January  to   the 
low  that  came  with  the  break  on  news  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Maine;    secondly,  that 
upon  the  declaration  of  war  they  did  not 
stay  within  4  points  of  the  low  of  March, 
and  thirdly,  that  by  December  they  were 
10  points  higher  than  they  were  in  Janu- 
ary and  20  points  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  low  of  March.    By  classes  of  stocks, 
the  fluctuations,  as  this  writer  gives  them, 
were  as  follows: 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November....  'S'.'i 

December ".'.'.'.'.'.'.  77  04 


High 
70.03 
75  31 
74.73 
73.76 


Low 

66  04 
67.41 
68.67 
67.76 
69.82 
73.6? 


On  turning  to  the  course  of  the  market 
lor  the  present  year,  he  finds  that  as  repre- 
sented by  the  average  for  fifty  stocks,  it 
so  far  has  been  analogous  to  that  of  1898. 
From  the  January  high  of  90.40  the 
average  on  February  3,  two  days  after  the 
German  Ambassador  was  dismissed  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  his  Government 
broken  off  by  the  United  States,  had  fallen 
to  7/. 24.  Since  that  time,  "with  war 
almost  in  view,"  there  has  been  a  gradual 
recovery  in  prices,  amounting  on  March 
9  to  10.46  points  for  the  industrials  and  to 
1.98  for  the  railroads,  or  to  12.44  for  in- 
dustrials and  rails  combined.  The  range 
he  gives  was  as  follows: 


Railroads 
High.  .81.22  Jan.  2  Low.  .72.34  Feb.  3 

Industrials 
High.. 91. 27  Jan.  6  Low.. 82. 14  Feb.  3 

Combined 
High.  .90.46  Jan.  4  Low.  .77.24  Feb.  3 


High 
March  9 

74.32 


92.60 


83.26 


High   in 
January 

59.63 


97.22 
56.14 
66.92 


Twenty-five  Railroads 

Low  in  Low  in 

March  May 

50.49  53.48 

Eleven  Public  Utilities 
83.68  89.12 

Fourteen  Industrials 
40.36  51.67 

Fifty  Stocks  Combined 
56.55  60.81 


High  in 

December 

60.94 

117.04 

74.40 

77.04 


The  stacks  included  in  the  compilation 
of  the  above  average  quotations  were 
the  following: 


Railroads 
Atchison 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Chicago  &  Gt.  Western 
Chicago,  Bur.  &  Quincy 
Chicago,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul 
Chicago  &  North  Western 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Delaware  &  Hudson 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  pf. 
Erie 

Illinois  Central 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
Missouri  Pacific 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
New  York  Central 
New  York,  N.  H.  &  II. 
.New  York,  Ont.  &  West. 
Norfolk  &  Western 
Northern  Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Reading 
Southern  Pacific 
Southern  Railway  pf. 
Union  Pacific 
Wabash  pf. 


Industrial  and  Public 
Utility 

American  Cotton  Oil 

American  Sugar 

American  Tobacco 

Consolidated  Gas 

Consolidated  Ice 

Laclede  Gas 

National  Linseed 

National  Lead 

N.  Y.  Air  Brake 

Pacific  Mail 

People's  Gas 

U.  o.  Leather  pf. 

U.  S.  Rubber  pf. 

Western  Union 
Amer.  Spirits  Mfg.  pf. 
Amer.  Tele.  &  Cable 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas 
Edison  Elec.IIIuminat'g 
Hawaii  Sugar 
B.  R.  T. 
General  Electric 
Illinois  Steel 
Metropolitan  St.  Rys. 
North  American 
Pullman 


In  another  table  the  writer  gives  the 
average  by  months  in  1898  of  prices  for 
these  stocks,  both  high  and  low,  as  follows: 


'«»*  High 

January 66.92 

';l'r'iary      - 67.43 

March 53  77 

£l'ril '.'.'..'.'.'.'....  6U47 

May..                                                   ...  67.83 


.llJll' 


68.17 


Low 
61  52 
60.07 
56.66 
57  04 
60  81 
64  73 


Provided  the  precedent  established  in  1898 
were  to  be  followed  in  1917,  the  price  level, 
in  case  of  actual  war,  might  be  expected  to 
fall  back  to  the  combined  low  of  77.24  of 
February  3,  and  from  that  point  to  move 
steadily  upward  to  a  new  high,  as  was  done 
in  the  year  of  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
writer  ventures  no  prediction  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  analogy  is  to  be  continuous. 
Only  time  and  the  ticker-tape  can  tell  that. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  IN  MANY  CITIES 

Bank  clearings  in  this  country  for  the 
week  ending  on  February  22,  as  reported 
by  Bradstreet's,  aggregated  $4,501,230,000, 
a  loss  of  4  per  cent,  from  the  previous  week, 
but  a  gain  of  14  per  cent,  over  the  same 
week  last  year,  and  of  79  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  week  of   1915.     Outside  of 
New  York  City  the  total  was  $1,909,129,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent,  from  the 
previous  week,  but  an  increase  of  24.5  per 
cent,  over  the  corresponding  week  of  last 
year  and  of  64.4  per  cent,  over  1915.     In 
New  York  City  the  gain  over  last  year  was 
7.5  per  cent.     Bradstreet's  has  reports  from 
ninety-four  cities  reporting  gains  over  last 
year,   and  from   nineteen   snowing  losses. 
In  Chicago  the  gain  was  28  per  cent. ;   in 
Philadelphia,    30    per    cent.;     Boston,    12 
per  cent. ;   St.  Louis,  38  per  cent. ;   Kansas 
City,    40   per    cent.;     San    Francisco,    30 
per    cent.;      Cleveland,     117    per    cent.; 
Detroit,  78  per  cent.;    Cincinnati,  20  per 
cent.     Following    are    returns    from    the 
principal  cities  of  the  country  for  the  week 
ending  February  22  and  for  the  week  end- 
ing February  15,  both  of  this  year: 


February  22 
New  York $2,592, 101, 0(H) 

Chicago 407,034,000 

Philadelphia 264,390,000 

Boston 195,610,000 

St.  LOUM 109,436,000 

Kansas  City 100,901, 000 

San  Francisco 69,390,000 

Pittsburg 66,417,000 

Cleveland 49,199,000 

Detroit 46,728,000 

Baltimore 32,666,000 

Cincinnati 32,129,000 


I.orD. 

7.5 
28. 8 
29.9 
12.2 
38.5 
39  9 
80  3 
10.2 
117.2 
88.0 
10  9 
20  2 


February  IS 

$2,690,178,000 
401,101,000 
274.486,000 
211,617,000 
112,480,000 
115,628,000 
70,807,000 
62,486,000 
53,746,000 
47,837,000 
37,052,000 
34,601,000 
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February  St 

Minneapolis '  $'20,633,000 

New  Orleans 19,261,000 

Los  Angeles 25,446,000 

Omaha.' 28,612,000 

Milwaukee 19,558,000 

Atlanta 19,326,000 

Louisville 19,100,000 

Richmond 22,042,000 

Buffalo 14,093,000 

Seattle 15,949,000 

St.  Paul 12,570,000 

Denver 11,953,000 

Portland,  Ore 11,869,000 

Houston 10,978,000 

Indianapolis 10,99"  ,000 

St,  Joseph 12,139,000 

Salt  Lake  City. . . .  12,033,000 

Providence 8,259,000 

Columbus 7,601,000 

Fort  Worth 9,540,000 

Washington,  I).  C .  7,947,000 

Toledo 8.970,000 

Memphis 10,185,000 

Hartford 6,026,0C0 

Nashville 7,682,000 

Des  Moines 6,090,(00 

Rochester 5,772,000 

Savannah 4,063,000 

Duluth 4,120,000 

Albany 4,516,000 

Spokane 4,923,000 

Wichita 4,760,000 

Norfolk 4,086,000 

Galveston 2,877,000 

New  Haven 3,925,000 

Sioux  City 5,313,000 

Grand  Rapids 4,113,000 

Oklahoma 4,432,000 

Oakland 4,268,000 

Macon 1,013,000 

Akron 5,308,000 

Springfield,  Mass. .  3,208,000 

Peoria 3,822,000 

Worcester 2,957,000 

Tulsa 4,801,000 

Syracuse 3,322,000 

Dayton 2,699,000 

Scranton 2,734,000 

Austin 5,365,000 

Lincoln 2,736,000 

Wilmington,  Del..  3,380,000 

Wheeling 2,662,000 

Little  Rock 2,414,000 

Chattanooga 3,055,000 

Birmingham 2,302,000 

Youngstown 1,831,000 

Sacramento 1,939  000 

Canton 2,397,000 

Charleston,  S.  C. .  2,137,000 

Heading 2,511,000 

Tacoma 2  067,000 

Portland,  Me 2,129,000 

Augusta,  Ga 1,470,000 

Knoxville 1,750,000 

San  Diego 1,922,000 

Trenton 3,782,000 

Waterloo 1,929,000 

Kvansville 2,267,000 

Harrisburg 1,614,000 

Davenport 2,118,000 

Topeka 1,974,000 

Cedar  Rapids 1,584,000 

Wilkes-Barrc 1,847,000 

Fargo 1,060,000 

Lancaster 1,915,000 

Kail  River 1,177,000 

Helena 1,408,000 

Fort  Wayne 1,522,000 

Springfield,  111.  ...  1,400,000 

New  Bedford 1,450,000 

Stockton 1,397,000 

Erie 1,503,000 

Sioux  Falls 1,137,000 

Muskogee 1,186,000 

Chester 1,067,000 

Ogden 1,194,000 

Rockford 1,376,000 

Mobile...., 1,232,000 

Columbia 790,000 

York 974,000 

Springfield,  Ohio.  .  727,000 

Lowell 975.000 

Bmse   887,000 

Quiucy 901,000 

South  Bend 734,000 

Bloomington 809,000 

Binghamton 752,000 

Lexinirton 788,000 

Mansfield 790,000 

Decatur 696,00;) 

Jackson,  Miss 573,000 

Jacksonville,  111...  369,000 

Yickslmrg 238,000 

Total,  IT.  S $4,501,230,000 

Tot.  outside  N.  Y..  1,90  U29.000 
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44.7 
20.2 
35  3 

9.4 
19.5 
11.9 
26.4 
27.4 

5 . 6 
15.4 
20.3 
23.0 
19.5 
69 . 6 
24.9 

3.2 

4.8 
20.2 


14.1 
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February  15 
$22,147,000 
33,436,000 
28,455,000 
31,631,000 
24,900,000 
22,546,000 
22,062,000 
20,776,000 
15,328,000 
18,040,000 
11,638,000 
12,472,0110 
12,709,000 
11,0.10,000 
11,226,000 
13,348,000 
13,240,000 
9,324,000 
9,332,000 
9,499,000 
9,491,000 
9,781,000 
10,185,000 
6,693,000 
8,975,000 
6,776,000 
6,121,000 
4,569,000 
4,020,000 
4,190,000 
4,923  010 
5,879,000 
4,332,000 
4,465,000 
4,280,000 
5,985,000 
4,521,00,0 
5,109,000 
4,888,000 
1,220,000 
4,557,000 
3,607,000 
4,854,000 
3,563,000 
5,430,000 
3,136,000 
3,204,000 
3,236,000 
7,438,000 
3,317,000 
3,020,000 
3,144,000 
2,770,000 
3,347,000 
2,673,000 
3,368,000 
2,178,000 
2,741,000 
2,211,000 
2,624,000 
2,190,000 
2,471,000 
2,026,000 
2,021,000 
2,379,000 
2,349,000 
1,985,000 
2,291,000 
1,949,000 
2,066,000 
2,172,000 
1,723,000 
1,728,000 
1,141,000 
2.138,000 
1,555,000 
1,557,000 
1,739,000 
1,665,000 
1,487,000 
1,481.000 
1,490,00(1 
1,235,00(1 
1,403,000 
1,182,(10'! 
1,247,000 
1,366,000 
1,212,000 
1,037,000 
1,015,000 
1,044,000 
1,112,000 
1,098,000 
940,000 
871,000 
565,000 
699,000 
969,000 
741,000 
866,000 
488,000 
325,000 
342,000 

54,714,657,000 
2,024,479,000 
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Later  reports,  covering  the  whole  month, 
showed  a  total  for  the  United  States  of 
$21,462,963,627,  which  was  "the  heaviest 
ever  recorded  for  any  February."  It, 
however,  reflected  a  decrease  of  14  per 
cent,  from  January,  which  ratio  of  loss 
"was  really  negligible  when  one  con- 
sidered that  February  was  a  short  month, 
that  it  was  marked  by  two  holidays,  and 
that  it  usually  stands  for  a  between-sea- 
sons  period  in  retail  trade."     Incidentally, 


"War  Loans 

and  the 

United  States" 

The  Story  of  War  Financing  and 
Its  Bearing  on  National  Growth 

HISTORY  proves  that  the  sacrifices  and  discipline 
of  War  have  served  to  increase  thrift,  create 
efficiency  and  develop  resources.  The  financial 
record  of  American  Wars  is  one  of  patriotism  and  vision. 
War  obligations  have  been  readily  met  and  economic 
progress  made. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  United  States 
has  now  become  a  creditor  nation,  and  by  meeting  the 
needs  of  other  nations  is  able  to  strengthen  its  own 
financial  and  commercial  position. 

Every  citizen  is  concerned  in  the  situation  presented 
and  its  relation  to  its  own  affairs. 

How  American  Wars  since  1776  have  been  financed 
and  these  War  debts  discharged;  the  economic  effect 
of  War  loans  in  this  country  and  in  Europe;  lessons 
taught  by  experience  and  the  opportunities  offered  for 
the  future  are  described  in  a  booklet  entitled  '  'War  Loans 
and  the  United  States,"  issued  and  sent  upon  request 
by  the 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$40,000,000 
$500,000,000 


m 


NETTING  5.60  to  5.75% 

with  better  than 

Six  to  One  Actual  Security 
$1,400,000 

Free  from^Federal   Income  Tax 
Lindsay — Strathmore  District  Bonds 

Approved  DJ  State    Attorney-General.   State  En- 
gineer and  State  Superintendent  of  Banks.    Certif- 
icate of  State  Controller  on  every  bond. 
Legal  for  Calif.  State  School  Funds,  Public  Deposits, 
Savings  Hanks.  Trust  Funds,  ate,     Legality  ap- 
proved by   Dillon.  Thomson  &  C1.it  of  New  Y  .rk. 
Actual  Land  Security,  by  Bankers"  appraisement. 
over  six  times  the  amount  of  bond  issue. 
An  Economic  'Betterment, "  not  a  'land  project  '     Bonds 
issued  to  provide  the  permanent  Improvement  of  a  compre- 
hensive Irrigation  system   bo  supplant  private  wells  and 
pumping  plants  hitherto  used  for  Irrigation  of  lands  em- 
braced in  the  District)  and  to  give  more  -wr.ter  and  better 
service  at  much  less  cost. 

Write  for  folder  with  list  of  maturities,  also  panoramic 
view  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  hiRhly  cultivated 
Citrus,  Olive,  etc.,  Irrigation  Districts  in  California. 

ELLIOTT  &  HORNE  COMPANY 

Citizen's  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

References  by  permission:  Citizen's  Natl.  Bank.  Los  Anfi-eles 


Stocks^Bonds 
odd  Lots 


Whether  von   wish   to   purchai 
leading  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 
Companies  In  too  share  lotsoi  in  lessei  amounts 
— •'  odd     lots  "       your    mail  or    telegraphic 
orders  will  receive  careful  individual  attention 

\\V  will  suggests  list  of  investments  which  at 
present  prices  yield  a  liberal  income.  It  will 
simplify  matters  it    you    give  an  approximate 

idea  of  amount  you  contemplate  investing  and 
whether  you  wish  to  purchase  outright  or 
otherv  ise. 

Write  for  List  B-: — "Investment  Suggestions" 

SHELPP^ORGAH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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Faking  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on ;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  desciibe* 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  ali  ov.-r  Europe 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
.   to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 
-„••        Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail,  S4  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  '.o  get  the  most  satisfactory  result"  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting  budding,  destroying  pests 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
Photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


The  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles 

Described  by  the  Fighters 

Here's  the  "inside"  story  of  Britain's  attempt  to  wrest  Gallipoli  from  the  Turks- 

\sw^ 
Pritish  To^ VTW h"u>«r?V\  takuen  a"d  every  painting  and  drawing  made  by 
ISJS  r°mmy,  A.tk,ns  and  h's  brother  from  Australia  and  NewZealand.Tomn  y 
^Kro»-  wh,le  'P  «»e  trenches  under  Turkish  fire.    This  is  war  seen  from  [he 
individual  viewpoint-with  its  personal  fun  and  hardship,  glory  and  sorrow 

THE  ANZAC  BOOK 

really  a  diary  in  poetry  prose,  photo  and  drawing  of  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  Army  Corps  during  its  service  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  many 
".graphs  included  are  published  for  the  first  time.  There  is  a  chrono- 
record  of  the  developments  in  the  campaign  from  first  to  last,  sketches 
describing  the  innumerable  incidents  of  trench  life— humorous,  pathetic  in- 
spinng,  drawings  by  the  soldiers,  each  of  which  alone  tells  a  whole  story 
I  the  most  unique  and  interesting  book  imaginable.    It  will  put  in  a 

personal  light  everything  you  read  hereafter  about  the  war. 

Profits  Are  Devoted  to  the  Australasian  Red  Cross  Funds 

The  book  is  8'*  in.  1 101,  in.rl'i  in..  Cloth  bound.    $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.91 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


the    German    submarine    issue    restricted 
speculation,    put     off     certain     financing 
and  made  for  more  or  less  unsettlement, 
in  trade  circles.      At  the    same  time,  one 
had  to  remember  "the  influences  of  high 
prices,  which  naturally  expand  operations, 
exprest  in  terms  of   money,  without,  how- 
ever,   bringing    about    a    similar    degree 
of     enlargement     in     physical     volume." 
Again,     "payments    on    account    of    the 
British  war-loan  made  during  the  fore  part 
of  February  increased   clearings  at  New 
York  and   Boston."     Nevertheless,  Brad- 
street's  found  it  a  fact  that   payments   in 
February  "never  were  larger  than  in  the 
month  just  ended."     Clearings  increased 
18.1  per  cent,  over  February,  1916;  80  per 
cent,  over  the  like  month  in  1915;  68  per 
cent,  over  that  time  in  1914,  and  59  per 
cent,    over    the    corresponding    month    in 
1913.     New  York  City's  total  for  February, 
$12,794,087,244,  while  being  the  smallest 
reported    since    August,     1916,    was    the 
largest  ever  noted  for  the  month  named. 
Outside  of  New  York,  bank  clearings  for 
the  whole  month  aggregated  $8,668,876,- 
383,    the    smallest    total    registered    since 
August,  1916,  but  likewise  "the  largest  ever 
recorded  for  February."  This  sum  indicated 
an  advance  of  22.7  per  cent,  over  February, 
1916,  while  disclosing  a  gain  of  nearly  40 
per  cent,  over    the    like   month  in  1913. 
Following   are    Bradsireet's    aggregates  of 
clearings  for  the  whole  month  at  all  cities 
compared   with   the   like   periods   in  four 
preceding  years: 


(Six  figures  omitted) 


1917  1916 

January $25,424  $19,991 

February 21,462  18,159 

Man-h 20.618 


191 S 

$13,429 
11,865 
13,790 


1914  1913 

$16,100  $16,090 

12,770  13,481 

14,148  13,985 


M  quarter..          _^  $58,768  $39,084  $43,018  $43,556 

;V,ril $19,251  $14,963  $14,791  $14,153 

May 20,564  14,574  13,061  13  980 

June 20,526  14,064  13,841  13,580 

-''  'garter $60,341  $43,601  $41,693  $41,713 


July $19,327 

August 19,685 

September 22,677 


$14,875 
14,234 
15,348 


$14,385 
9,840 
9,927 


$13,422 
12,260 
13,293 


3d  quarter $61,6 


$44,457    $34,152    $38,975 


October $25,491 

November 26,610 

December 27,075 


$20,101 
19,297 
20,236 


$11,624 
10,982 
12,540 


$15,551 
13,742 
14,537 


4th  quarter $79,176    $59,634    $35,146    $43,830 

Grand  total $259,974  $186,776  $154,009  $168,074 

THE  HIGH  PRICES  FOR  COPPER 

While  other  metals  have  registered 
"startling  advances"  in  price  since  the 
war  began,  copper,  says  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "still  holds  the  center  of  the 
stage."  Production  has  been  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  war,  and  yet  high 
prices  continue  to  prevail.  Late  in  No- 
vember, copper  was  selling  for  35  Y2  cents 
per  pound,  an  extremely  high  price,  but 
within  the  present  year  the  price  has 
reached  37  cents.  Not  since  1872,  when 
the  price  reached  44  cents,  has  copper 
sold  so  high  as  it  has  this  year.  Further 
items  as  to  the  copper  situation  are  set 
forth  in  the  same  paper. 

"Refinery  output  in  1916  totaled  2,311,- 
000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than 
II  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  But 
it  is  not,  expected  that  H)17's  refinery  out- 
put will  show  much  of  an  increase  over 
L916.  Freight  congestion,  coupled  with 
stormy  weather  and  labor  troubles,  delayed 
shipments  of  adequate  supplies  to  re- 
fineries through  January  and  February, 
and  producers  are  still  experiencing  ship- 
ping troubles. 

"Assuming    that    refinery    output    this 
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year  approximates  2,400,000,000  pounds, 
the  question  has  been  asked,  Where  will 
this  copper  go?  Exports  last  year  took 
care  of  about  733,000,000  pounds  of  copper 
and  domestic  consumption  1,585,429,666 
pounds.  Sales  totaled  2,318,429,666  pounds. 
In  September  the  Allies  purchased  448,- 
000,000  pounds,  to  be  delivered  through  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year. 

"Since  practically  all  available  copper 
for  delivery  before  July  has  been  sold,  we 
may  assume  that  domestic  buyers  have 
already  contracted  for  about  752,000,000 
pounds.  This  export  and  domestic  busi- 
ness already  booked  for  the  first  six  months 
would  total  1,200,000,000  pounds,  leaving 
1,200,000,000  pounds  of  last -half  metal 
to  be  contracted  for.  If  the  needs  of 
the  Allies  are  as  great  this  year  as  they 
were  in  1916,  then  285,000,000  pounds 
additional  will  have  to  be  purchased  here 
and  shipped  abroad  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1917.  And  if  domestic  buying  is  on  a  par 
with  last  year,  this  will  mean  the  purchase 
of  833,000,000  additional  pounds  for  this 
country's  consumption,  making  a  total  of 
2,318,429,666  pounds  to  be  sold  this 
year,  or  81,570,334  pounds  less  than  the 
estimated  1917  refinery  production  of 
2,400,000,000  pounds.  And  yet  the  copper 
trade  does  not  look  for  a  surplus  at  the 
end  of  1917,  since  1916  exports  showed  a 
big  increase  over  1915;  while  apparent 
domestic  consumption  also  increased  about 
550,000,000  pounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
domestic  consumption  has  almost  doubled 
since  1913. 

"Another  factor  which  might  necessitate 
a  revision  of  all  estimates  for  1917  con- 
sumption would  be  the  entrance  of  this 
Government  into  the  copper  market  for 
its  preparedness  needs.  Should  the  war 
end  in  a  few  months  the  copper  demands 
of  the  Allies  for  war-purposes  would  be 
greatly  reduced,  but  the  German,  market 
will  be  open  and  Germany  is  said  to  need 
something  like  800,000,000  pounds  of  the 
metal.  Peace  will  bring  a  copper  demand 
for  purposes  other  than  war.  It  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  reconstruction  in  the 
devastated  sections  of  Europe,  and  for 
this  alone  an  immense  quantity  of  copper 
will  be  needed.  Large  copper  producers 
feel  that  the  metal  through  1918  will  com- 
mand a  relatively  high  price  as  compared 
with  1913  and  1914,  even  tho  hostilities 
cease  and  a  sudden  lessening  of  demand 
paves  the  way  for  a  substantial  drop  in 
prices." 

SAVINGS-BANK  DEPOSITS  THE 
LARGEST  KNOWN 

That,  during  "a  year  of  extraordinarily 
high  prices,"  the  savings-banks  of  New 
York  State  should  have  been  well  patron- 
ized by  men  and  women  in  making  deposits, 
while  at  the  same  time  favored  by  light 
withdrawals,  are  two  facts  which  Brad- 
street's  thinks  "worthy  of  the  attention 
of  agitators,  who  are  wont  to  proclaim 
that  the  rich  are  getting  richer  all  the 
(ime,  while  (ho  poor  are  getting  poorer." 
Considering  all  the  circumstances,  the 
writer  thinks  we  ought,  not  to  have  ex- 
pected that  savings-banks  would  show  any- 
thing but  increased  deposits  in  a  year  such 
as  1916,  "when  wages  ascended  to  record 
high  levels  and  when  employment  was 
well-nigh  continuous."  At  tho  same  time 
633,407  accounts  have  been  opened  or 
reopened  during  the  year,  as  against  533,- 
032  in  1915,  a  fact  which  dissipates  the 
notion  that  savings-banks  are  suffering 
seriously  from  the  more  or  less  strenuous 
competition  of  the  postal-savings  system, 
or  the,  one  that  savings-bank  deposits  are 
more  and  more  being  withdrawn  and 
invested  in  standard  stocks  and  bonds. 

Deposits    during    1916,    not    including 


yln  -Advertisement  by 
The  Pullman  Company 


Coast  to  Coast. 

Through  the  far-reaching  service  of 
the  Pullman  Company  it  is  often 
possible  to  arrange  a  railroad  journey  so  that  the 
night  may  be  spent  on  the  train,  thus  effecting  a 
saving  in  hotel  accommodations  and  the  hours  often 
unnecessarily  used  for  day  time  travel. 

The  Pullman  car  includes  in  its  construction  not 
only  the  asset  of  increased  safety,  but  every  conven- 
ience afforded  by  the  most  modern  hotel  that  can 
possibly  be  adapted  to  the  limitations  of  car  con- 
struction. And  the  service  further  includes  the 
personal  attention  of  employes  trained  to  anticipate 
the   individual  requirements  of  the  traveling  public. 

In  the  deserts  of  the  Southwest;  in  the  western 
mountains;  in  rural  communities  throughout  the 
country,  everywhere,  regardless  of  local  conditions, 
the  traveler  today  can  obtain,  wherever  he  may  board 
a  Pullman,  the  same  high  standard  of  service  that  he 
would  find  in  a  Pullman  car  leaving  the  terminal  of 
the  great  metropolis. 

Standardized  and  extended  to  serve  in  equal  meas- 
ure travelers  in  practically  every  community,  the 
facilities  which  the  Pullman  Company  affords  for 
convenience,  safety  and  comfort  are  equalled  by  no 
other  similar  organization  in  the  world. 


Conservative  Investors 

Should  read  our  valuable 
March  Report  on  Progressive 
Public  Utilities.  Investments, 
carefully  made,  yield  5  to  8% 
with  a  large  degree  of  safety. 

Copy  13  mailed  upon  request. 

Williams  &  Coleman 

60  WALL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Plrcet  Wire  to  Colnmbus  aud  Philadelphia  Market* 


The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 


A  YOU  FMEoi  encyclopedic  scope  by  H .  H 
the  well-known   author  of   "The    Ideal   Garden*' 
"The  Complete  Gardener."  etc,  forming  a  simpl* 
exhaustive  EUide  to  the  cultivation  in  garden-  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and  annual  fli 
are  hardy  or  are  suitable  'or  planting  out   o\  doors  in 
summer   in   temperate    region-.     For   convenient 
reference  the  plants    an-    described    in    alphabet 
order  under  their  botanical    names,  hut   an  inc 
popular  names  is  also  furnished,  1  y  means  ot  which 
any  one  can  he  promptly  located.    The  color,  sixe,  and 
general  description  0*  each  plant    are  given,  with  the 
■  t    method  of  sowing,  planting,  pruning,  making 
cuttings,    grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc..  the    best 
mixture  of  soil  for  each  plant,  time  of  blossoming,  and 
probable  diseases.    Every  gardener  and  garden  owner 
should  have  this  book,  which  covers  t  he  whole  held  of 
outdoor  gardening  so  thoroughly  that  one  never  fails 
to  find  just  the  information  needed.     It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  3a  color  nhotographs  and  170  plal 
Mark  and  white,  r  Fictions  from  ph  tegnphs. 

Royal  Svo.  Cloth.  504  pages,  $3,  >o;  by  mail.  $1.70. 
Funk  4  Wagnalls  Company.  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 
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YOU  can  best  afford 
the  dependable,  satis- 
fying service  of  The 
Florsheim  Shoe.  The  true 
measure  of  value  is  not  the 
price  paid  but  the  number 
of  days'  wear. 

The  Florsheim  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  the  season's 
assortment  of  styles.  His 
name  and  booklet  on 
request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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interest  credited  or  paid,  went  up  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  $488,678,661,  a  gain  of 
$76,176,398,   or   18  per  cent.,   over   1915. 
This   volume   of  increase   was  "truly  re- 
markable   and,    considered    in   connection 
with  the  relatively  light  deposits  of  1915 
and  1914,  sets  up  the  inference  that  foreign- 
born    residents    here    have    worked    then- 
minds  back  to  a  point  where  they  deem 
it  wise  to  deposit  instead  of  hoard  their 
savings."     One  must  keep  it  in  mind  here, 
however,  that  there  has  been  little  or  no 
emigration  from  the  country,   which  has 
tended  to  keep  funds  from  being  carried  to 
Europe.    Withdrawals  in  1915  aggregated 
only  $422,988,549,  which  was  a  decrease  of 
about  $7,000,000  from  the  preceding  year 
and  of  $26,000,000  from  1913  when  with- 
drawals were  exceptionally  heavy.     With- 
drawals in   1915,  1914,  and  1913,  had  ex- 
ceeded deposits,  and  thus  paralleled  trends 
witnessed  in  1908  and  1907.    Following  are 
two    tables    that   give    the   resources   and 
total  deposits  as  of  January  1  for  seventeen 
years   past,   as   well  as   the   deposits  and 
withdrawals  in  certain  particular  years: 

January  1  Resources 

1917 12,139,299,637 

1916 1,974,046,375 

1915...                1,912,204,574 

1914 1,926,334,331 

1913  1,861,783,753 

1912  1.780,8fi2,2IKi 

1911  1,695,660,793 

1910  1,628,916,868 

1909  1,536,610,547 

1908  1,46535.(177 

1907  1,464,950,833 

1906  1,405,800,904 

1905  1,311,993,505 

1904   1.23N,.soo,4fW 

1903  1,191,327,573 

1902 1,131,564,624 

1901.  1,066,019,216 

Deposits 

1916  $488,678,661 

1915  412,502,363 

1914     410,275,689 

1913      43<l,92:i,632 

1912     435,015,119 

19U    427,917,74:, 

1910  405,483,027 

1909  390,789,469 

1908 350,695,187 

1907  390,095,794 

1904  330,634,132 

1903 305,934,718 

1902  296,024,624 

1901     286,155,826 

1900..  268,323.513 


Total  Deposits 
$1,953,663,728 
1,819,206,937 
1,771,500,958 
1,741,697,466 
1,689,453,168 
1,619,115,648 
1,542,933,893 
1,483,449,494 
1,396,443,327 
1,380,399,090 
1,362,035,836 
1,292,358,867 
1,198,583,142 
1,131,281,943 
1,077,383,743 
1,014,305,000 
947,129,638 

Withdrawals 
S422.988.549 
429,908,1(12 
443,519,287 
448,273,900 
423,275,649 
408,291,534 
399,274,672 
356,867,885 
393,237,604 
421.704,046 
3112,845,984 
288,864,605 
266,550,112 
252,549,176 
240,013,371 


Supplementing  these  interesting  data, 
Bradplreet's  writer  presents  other  details 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  savings-banks  of 
New  York  State  on  January  1  this  year, 
as  compared  with  their  condition  in  the 
previous  year: 

1917 

Number  of  banks 141 

Total  resources $2,139,299,037 

Amount  due  depositors 1 ,953,663,728 

Other  liabilities 709,517 

Surplus    on    estimated    market 

value  stocks  and  bonds 184,925,791 

Surplus  on  par  value  stocks  and 

bonds 

Number  of  open  accounts 

Number  of  accounts  opened  or 

reopened  during  year 

Number  of  accounts  closed  dur- 
ing year 

Amount  deposited  during  year, 

not  including  interest  credited. 
Amount  withdrawn  during  year . 
Amount    of   interest    paid    and 

credited  during  year 

iriea  paid  for  the  year 

Expenses  other  than  salaries  for 

year 


,3,417,312 

633,407 

459,457 

$488,678,661 
422,988,549 

68,782,450 
3,419,366 


1916 

140 

$1,974,046,375 

1,819,206,937 

715,270 

154,124,167 

183,009,554 
3,243,362 

533,032 

460,312 

$412,502,363 

129,908,102 

65,124,623 

3,245,975 


4,254,483 


3,644,019 


As  to  the  figures  for  other  States,  the 
writer  remarks  that  comprehensive  statis- 
tics are,  not  available,  because  the  years  of 
different  State  banking  departments  do 
not  all  end  on  exactly  comparable  dates. 
But  his  opinion  is  that  it  is  "  more  than 
probable  thai  savings  for  all  of  the  country 
mounted  to  new  high  figures,  employment 
having  been  so  wide-spread  at  high  wages, 
while  I  he  incomes  of  small  investors  largely 
<    panded." 


THE  LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

B^,B""  Muskogee,  Okla.— "Is  the  word  tasty 
correctly  used  in  the  sentence,  'Dress  your  hair 
tasty?'" 

No.  Use  "tastily"  instead,  and'follow  the  rule 
that  adverbs  are  employed  to  modify  verbs. 

"H.  S.,"  Danbury,  Conn.— "  (1)  To  settle  an 
argument,  my  friend  insists  that  Newfoundland 
is  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  land.  Is  he 
right?  (2)  Is  this  sentence  correct:  'Please  send 
me  samples  of  invitation  cards  showing  the  style 
of  lettering,  etc.'?  Is  style  used  correctly  or 
should  it  be  styles?" 

(1)  Your  friend  is  not  in  error.  There  is  a  stress 
on  the  final  syllable  which  gives  to  the  a  the 
sound  it  has  in  "at"  rather  than  that  which  it 
has  in  "sofa" — a  sound  heard  in  the  final  syllable 
of  "New  Zealand"  but  not  in  that  of  "Maori- 
land."  The  dictionary  places  the  primary  stress 
on  the  first  syllable  and  the  secondary  on  the 
last.     (2)  It  should  read  "styles  of  lettering." 

"A.  G.  F.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "  (1)  What  is 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  pilaster 
(particularly  with  reference  to  sound  of  'i')?  Is 
there  any  disagreement  amoung  authorities  as 
to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word?  (2) 
May  certain  syllables  of  words  be  properly  ac- 
cented in  speaking,  contrary  to  proper  accent 
when  such  words  are  used  alone,  for  the  sake  of 
contrast?  For  example,  'His  plan  was  to  do 
nothmg  offensive  or  de'fensive' ." 

(1)  Pilaster  is  pronounced  pi-las'ter — i  &s  in 
pin.  The  Lexicographer  is  not  aware  of  any 
disagreement  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  this 
word.  (2)  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way  to  bring  out 
the  contrast. 

"K.  L.  M.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "Is  the  claim 
recently  made  in  a  New  York  newspaper  that  the 
word  'Rye'  in  the  Scottish  song,  'Comin'  Thro' 
the  Rye,'  means  a  village  green  and  not  a  stream 
correct?  " 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  verses  of  this 
song  explicitly  states  that — 

"Oh,  Jenny's  a'  wat,  poor  body, 

Jenny's  seldom  dry; 
She  draiglet  a'  her  petticoatio 

Comin'  thro'  the  Bye." 

it  is  quite  evident  that  a  stream  is  referred  to. 
There  is  no  Scottish  word  rye  which  means  village 
green. 

"F.  A.  W.,"  Demorost,  Ga. — "For  about  forty- 
five  years  I  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
I  lie  couplet,,  \  little  nonsense  iwu  and  then,' 
etc.,  came  from  the  pen  of  'Brick'  Pomeroy,  who 
as  long  ago  as  that  was  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and 
was  quite  popular  as  the  editor  of  The  Democrat, 
which  had  a  wide  circulation  through  the  then 
'  West."' 

The  couplet  to  which  you  refer  is  given  in  our 
roference-books  as  anonymous.  But  the  idea  has 
been  exprest  by  many  writers,  from  Horace  down, 
and  it  may  be  that  it  was  used  by  Pomeroy  in 
"Nonsense,"  which  he  published  in  1868. 

"D.  W.  M.,"  Emery,  Tex.—"  (1)  Whv  is  rough 
pronounced  ruff;  dough,  dou;  bough,  bou,  etc. 
(2)  Which  one  of  President  Wilson's  Cabinet, 
members  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain?  Where 
and  when  was.  he  born?  (3)  Is  Mr.  Bryan's 
(ex-Secretary  of  State)  son-in-law  a  captain  in 
the  British  Army;    what  is  ids  name?" 

(1)  The  varying  pronunciation  of  words  ending 
in  ough  arises  from  the  circumstancos  of  their 
evolution  during  a  period  when  English  orthog- 
raphy was  in  an  unsettled  condition.  Thus,  in 
Early  English  "rough"  wasjspelled  "ruhli."  In  the 
seventeenth  century  "dough"  was  spelled  "doe." 
In  Early  English  "bough"  was  spelt  "bou."  In 
each  case,  when  the  spelling  changed,  the  pronun- 
ciation was  retained.  (2)  William  Bauchop  Wil 
son,  Secretary  >«r  Labor,  was  born  at  Blantyre, 
Scotland,  April  2,  1802.  (.'{)  Mr.  Bryan's  daugh- 
ter, Ruth,  married  an  Englishman  namod  Owen, 
but  wo  are  not  aware  that  ho  is  an  officer  in  the 
Army. 

"R.  S.JO.,"  Lake  Sunapee,  N.  H. — "(1)  Which 

is  die  correct,  form:   'The  Intention,  the  duly,  bhe 
privilege,   the  purpose  to  do  or  of  doing?*     (2) 

\\  hicli   is   the  correct,   form   of  answer:     '  What   is 
your    intention?      Arts.    'To   go    home   or   of  going 

home?'     f3)  Which  Is  the  correct  form:     i  have 
i  he  Intention  of  going  home  or  to  go  borne?'" 

(1)  II  depends  on  the  context,      Thus,  we  should 

say,  "It  is  my  Intention  to  do,"  but  "I  have  the 
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ERE  IS  A  CAR  designed  from  the  first  for  you— 
the  man  who  buys. 

It  is  not  a  one  man  creation. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  combined  brains  of  the  most 
experienced  men  in  the  industry. 

These  men  have  known  and  driven  cars  of  many  makes 
—and  in  the  Liberty  they  have  built  a  car  to  satisfy 
themselves  and  you — by  the  inclusion  of  all  features  of 
owner  interest. 

That's  how  the  Liberty  blazed  the  way  as  the  owner's 
car.  Other  companies,  realizing  the  rightness  of  its  ideal, 
are  including  and  advertising  single  features  for  the 
.owner's  benefit. 

The  Liberty  has  them  all. 

GET  THESE  FEATURES:  Simple  chassis  design- 
there  is,  none  simpler— the  heavy,  sturdy,  five-inch 
frame— correct  balance,  causing  it  to  hold  the  road  under 
all  conditions— the  easy  steering— the  easily  operated 
clutch— the  smooth  and  silent  gear  shift— the  easily  oper- 
ated, but  powerful  brakes— the  absolutely  reliable  emerg- 
ency brake— the  elimination  of  grease  cups — the  uphol- 
stery designed  to  fit  the  passenger's  body— the  easily 
adjusted  curtains— the  wide  doors— the  handy  tool  com- 
partment—the  weather-tight  windshield— the  ventilated 
front  compartment— the  easy  springs— the  detachable 
robe  rail— the  big  fenders — the  double  lamps. 

All  these  remarkable  features— for  your  satisfaction— 
for  your  service — are  now  combined  for  the  first  time  in 


one  car,  together  with  a  snappy,  eager  motor— plenty  of 
pep,  ginger,  get-away— without  the  addition  of  a  pound 
of  weight. 

The  difference  between  the  Liberty  and  all  other  cars  lies 
then,  not  in  sales  talk— not  in  theories— but  in  the  way 
the  Liberty  satisfies  the  owner  and  driver— in  actual  use. 

That's  the  reason  for  Liberty  driving  ease,  which  has 
made  effort  in  driving  a  thing  of  the  past. 

That  s  the  reason  for  Liberty  riding  comfort,  which  has 
made  rattles  and  shocks  and  picking  the  smoothest  road 
things  cf  the  past.  No  matter  how  rough  the  road,  the 
Liberty  covers  it  with  a  long,  easy  swing— foryourcomfort. 

RIDE  IN  IT— DRIVE  IT.  Get  into  a  Liberty  today. 
Compare  it  with  every  other  car  made.  The  Liberty 
has  been  bought  by  thousands.  They  prove  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  at  last  producing  "the  car  of  the  owner  s 
interest." 

A  Florida  owner  who  has  owned  and  driven  23  cars 
says:  'The  Liberty  is  the  best  purchase  I  ever  made. 
Mr.  I.  J.  Helborn  of  California  says:  "I  have  owned  ten 
other  cars— the  Liberty  is  the  best  on  the  market.  "1  he 
easiest  car  I  have  ever  driven,"  says  Mr.  E.  H.  bhore  ot 
Nebraska.  And  so  on,  by  hundreds,  come  the  endorse- 
ments of  owners  who  know,  who  at  last  have  a  car  built 
for  their  interest. 

The  Liberty  has  come  to  stay.  It  marks  an  epoch  in 
automobile  manufacturing.  It  is  years  ahead  of  its  time 
in  thought  of  the  owner's  interest— in  thought  ot  your 
satisfaction.     Let  the  car  prove  it. 


Five-Passenger    Touring    Car    and   Four-Passenger    Close    Coupled   Car.  SiiQj. 
Detachable  Sedan  Si  395-   Sedan  {Spring  field),  $179  5-   Shopping  Brougham,  $2450. 

LIBERTY  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT 
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UNION  PACIFIC 


ONCE  there  was  no  Union  Pacific.  Beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a  trackless  waste— known  only  to  buffa- 
loes and  Indians. 

Then  came  the  shifting  overland  trail. 

Pioneers  followed  it  toward  the  sunset,  a  long  and  tedious 
journey  by  prairie  schooner— often  dangerous. 

Cumbersome  freighters  took  a  snail's  pace.  The  Govern- 
ment spent  $1,000,000  a  year  to  transport  supplies  to  a  few 
Coast  military  posts. 

Then  brave  men,  encouraged  by  Lincoln,  built  the 
union  Pacific. 

The  "giant's  task,"  as  General  Sherman  called  it,  was 
completed  in  1869.  To  commemorate  this  great  deed  a 
golden  spike  was  driven.  It  has  since  become  a  symbol  of 
civilization  and  prosperity. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  truly  a  national  institution— a  worthy 
monument  to  early  Americans. 

Today,  over  a  boulevard  of  steel,  speed  splendid  passenger 
trains.     And  an  almost  endless  procession  of  freight  trains. 

Safety,  Speed  and  Service  have  taken  the  place  of  savages, 
slowness  and  stages. 

Now,  over  this  scenic  highway,  it  is  a  fast,  pleasant  jour- 
ney from  Chicago  to  the  Coast.  And  a  joyous,  unforget- 
able  adventure  into  the  once  "Wild  West." 
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flat  Park" 


Minneapolis*^  51.  P.ul 
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Council  Bluff* 

UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM -THROUGH  SERVICE  ROUTES 


For  information  write  to  Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger 
Traffic  Manager,  Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago 
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intention  of  doing."  The  same  rule  applies  to 
"duty,"  "privilege,"  and  "purpose."  (2)  In 
answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  your  inten- 
tion?" wo  should  say,  "To  go  home."  (3)  The 
correct  form  is,  "I  have  the  intention  of  going 
home." 

"C.  S.  P.,"  New  York. — "Can  you  tell  me  why 
salt  crackles  when  thrown  on  a  fire?" 

Because  salt   contains   water,   and   when  it  is 

tlirown  into  a  fire  the  water  is  rapidly  turned  to 

steam,  and  to  this  sudden  conversion  the  crackling 

is  due. 

"T.  K.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "From  a 
pamphlet  called  'Some  Reasons  for  Chinese  Ex- 
clusion,' I  learn  that  between  20,000  and  25,000 
Cliinese  were  slain  by  the  Spaniards  at  Manila, 
P.  I.,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  years  later  another 
massacre  took  place  in  which  a  larger  number  was 
killed  in  the  same  place.  When  did  this  butchery 
happen?" 

"In  1574  the  city  of  Manila  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  Chinese  pirates,"  says  the  "New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia"  (vol.  xv:  p.  3:  1910), 
and  continues:  "In  1602,  an  insurrection  of  the 
Chinese  residents  of  the  city  was  put  down  with 
great  severity,  several  thousands  of  the  insurgents 
being  killed."  Subsequent  uprisings  were  of  Fili- 
pinos for  their  independence  of  Spain,  but  these 
were  of  much  later  date. 

"H.  C.  C,"  Olean,  N.  Y. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  genealogical  process  by  which  a  name  be- 
comes 'hyphenated.'  How,  for  example,  and 
when,  the  Smiths  and  the  Joneses  unite  their 
names  and  become  'Smith-.lones?'" 

Compound  names  are  recognized  as  legitimate 
where  property  is  represented  as  having  descended 
through  an  heiress,  and  when  one  family  has  held 
possession  of  an  estate  for  several  generations 
which  has  subsequently  descended  by  inheritance 
in  male  line  to  another  who  is  actual  proprietor. 
Compound  names  of  the  kind  reflect  the  status 
of  the  record  or  in  Great  Britain  of  the  warrant 
of  royal  license.  The  extinction  of  one  family 
and  the  devolution  of  its  estate  to  another  has 
produced  such  compound  names  as  Godolphin- 
Osborne  and  Spencer-Churchill.  Here  each  sur- 
name represents  a  fact  in  the  history  of  the  family. 
The  Earl  of  Buckingham,  for  instance,  is  a  Ho- 
bart-Hampden-Mercer-Henderson.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  there  is  no  such  warrant  for 
compound  names. 

In  the  United  States  they  are  sometimes  formed 
by  linking  a  bride's  maiden  name  to  that  of  her 
husband;  or  by  adding  a  testator's  name  to  one's 
own  in  accordance  with  the  condition  of  a  bequest. 
One  who  has  a  very  common  surname  sometimes 
inserts  a  hyphen  between  it  and  his  second  Chris- 
tian name.  Again,  a  child  whose  father  dies  when 
he  is  quite  young  and  whose  mother  marries  again, 
may  add  his  stepfather's  name  to  his  own. 
Formerly,  it  was  the  custom  in  England  to  give 
the  surname  of  the  godfather  or  godmother  to  the 
child  for  whom  they  stood  sponsor. 

"A.  E.  G.,"  Parma,  Mich.— "  (1)  What  is  the 
force  of  the  word  eclat — '  Not  merely  to  keep  them 
busy,  or  to  give  the  function  proper  eclat,  but  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  has  found  by  careful  experiment 
that  about  30  per  cent,  more  coal  is  put  in  with 
music  than  without.'  (2)  Also,  what  is  the  origin 
of  'yeggmen,'  meaning  'burglars?" 

(1)  The  definition  of  eclat  is  "showiness  of 
achievement;  brilhanco  of  conduct  or  action; 
splendor."  It  is  a  French  word.  (2)  "Yeggmen" 
is  derived  from  the  gipsy  word  "yeg,"  which 
means  "chief  thief." 


Glaci 
nationalpark 


AT  GLACIER  NATIONAL 
PARK  refined  hotel  com- 
forts contrast  with  Nature's 
wildest,  most  tremendous  sights. 

Last  year  thousands  more  tourists  than 
in  any  previous  year  scaled  its  Alpine 
heights — fished  its  tumbling  streams- 
rode  by  launch  on  its  azure  lakes — mo- 
tored through  its  pine- laden  valleys. 
Modern  hotels-in-the-forest  and  chalets. 
Tepee  camps.  Vacations  $1  to  $5  per 
day. 

Glacier  Park  is  on  the  main  trans- 
continental line  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway.  Visit  Glacier  National  Park, 
the  Spokane  Country,  and  the  wonderful 
Lake  Chelan  Region,  directly  en  route  to 
the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  camping  tour  'long  the  shores  of 
Lake  Chelan  is  a  big  experience.  Then 
go  on  to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  Astoria,  Vancouver,  Victoria — 
each  with  a  delightful  resort-country  of 
its  own  —  and  Alaska. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacific — S.  S. 
"Great  Northern"  and  S.  S.  "Northern 
Pacific" — -three  times  weekly  between 
Portland,  Astoria  and  San  Francisco. 
Folder  on  request. 


Recounting  tht 
Day's  Thrill: 


Special  round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  National 
Park,  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  Puget 
Sound  and  Alaska .  Write  for  Aeroplane  map 
folder  and  illustrated  descriptive  Glacier 
National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  literature. 


C.  E.  STONE,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager 

Dept.  19  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Classified    Columns 


REAL    ESTATE 


IMPROVED  FRUIT,  DAIRY  and  STOCK 
FARMS,  20.  40,  or  more  acres,  in  vicinity  of 
Fresno,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  heart  of  winter- 
less  California,  greatest  raisin  belt  in  world; 
now  paying  good  profits;  houses,  bams, 
fences,  live  stock — everything  ready;  crops 
in  many  instances  paying  better  than  $100  an 
acre.  $2,500  will  buy  a  $10,000  place,  with 
long  time  on  balance.  Your  farm  income 
will  take  care  of  future  payments.  Only 
limited  number  of  farms  can  be  had  on  these 
terms,  so  write  today.  I  will  gladly  put  you 
in  touch  with  those  having  farms  for  sale. 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  Industrial  Commissioner, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  997  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE  -  DAVIS  CO. 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago.  111. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opponunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


OLD  COINS  AND    STAMPS 


WILL  PAY  $2  for  1904  Dollar,  proof;  10c. 
for  1912nickels,  S.  Mint  ;$100forDime  1894, 
S.  Mint.  We  want  thousands  of  coins  and 
stamps.  We  offer  up  to  $1000  for  certain 
dates.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illus.  Coin  Circular. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
i  children  for  their  benefit. 


Classified    Columns 


TEACHERS    WANTED 


TEACHERS  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
All  departments,  direct  calls,  Fall  Term. 
Three  Agencies,  one  enrollment.  26th  year. 
Service  covers  entire  South.  Manual  Free. 
SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCIES, 
Charlotte.  X.  C. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  <&  AGENTS 

WE  WANT  MEN  WHO  WANT  MONTY. 
Big  Profits  and  perpetual  income  from  renew- 
als by  selling  our  new  Accident  ami  Sickness 
policies.  Pays  j.">000  death  and  $25  weekly 
benefit.  Premiums  $10  and  51 5  yearly.  Write 
now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co.. 
Dept.  E-2,  Newark,  N.J. 

One  man  made  $2,000,  and  another  $1,600, 
in  best  month  of  1916  selling  VISUAL  IN- 
STRUCTION EQUIPMENT  to  schools  and 
libraries  in  exclusive  territory  under  perma- 
nent contract.  We  want  a  few  nigh-grade  edu- 
cated men.  References  and  cash  deposit  re- 
quired. UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD, 
Dept.  C,  417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

HIGH-VALUE  PATEN  TS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R  S.  i:  A  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington.D.C. 

PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.  It  may 
be  valuable.  Write  me.  No  attorney's  lee 
until  patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  1SS2.  "In- 
ventor's Guide"  FREE.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
502  Loan  S:  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  tor  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen   K'.dg  .  Washington.  D.  C. 

VALUABLE  PATENTS.  Honest  advice. 
Personal  sen.  ice  Write  for  "The  Truth 
about  Patents."  J.  R.  KELLY,  740-F  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Greatest  Endorsement 
of  a  Great  Car 

DECEMBER  4th,  the  day  after  the  New  Series  18  Studebaker  was  announced, 
a  nation-wide  Prominent  Buyers'  Day  Campaign  was  organized,  and  during 
this  Prominent  Buyers'  Day  Campaign  one  or  more  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  every  community  throughout  the  entire  United  States  bought  a  Stude- 
baker car.  Government  Officials,  Bankers,  Jurists,  Captains  of  Industry,  leaders 
in  every  field  of  human  endeavor,  have  selected  Studebaker  from  the  entire  field 
of  cars  on  the  1917  market  as  the  one  that  best  expresses  their  idea  of  what  an 
automobile  should  be. 

This  instantaneous,  nation-wide  endorsement  of  Studebaker  by  the  most  fastid- 
ious, most  discriminating  motor  purchasers  was  based  on  the  following  Stude- 
baker characteristics 


VALUE  ^en  wno  ^ave  nuiu  their  suc- 
cess on  their  a  In  lit  \  i<»  make  every 
dollar  they  spend  hring  its  fullest  return — 
shrewd,  calculatiug  Bankers  and  Corporation 
Executives  recognized  at  once  that  Studeliaki  r 
offered  them  all  the  essentials  usually  found 
only  in  cars  costing  many  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars more. 


STYLE  Leaders  of  Society,  notables  of 
the  stage,  bought  Studebakers  for 
their  grace,  their  luxury  of  appointment,  for 
the  hundred  and  one  small  details  that  so  often 
escape  the  average  eye,  the  importance  of 
which  Studebaker's  65  years  of  experience  in 
fine  coach  building  recognizes  as  essential  to 
real  smartness. 

SERVICE  Men  and  women  of  the  types 
mentioned,  prominent  people 
generally,  have  the  leisure  that  permits  of  ex- 
tended use  of  their  cars.  Hence,  the  assurance 
of  permanent  service  satisfaction  guaranteed 
them  by  the  vast  Studebaker  organization 
with  its  21  factory  branches  and  6500  loyal 
dealers,  played  no  small  part  in  the  volume  of 
sales  made  to  this  most  exacting  class. 

Such  are  the  people  who  own  Studebakers,  such  are  their  reasons  for  buying 
—the  list  of  their  names  is  most  convincing  evidence  of  their  faith  in  Studebaker. 
Let  us  send  it  to  you.  Ask  for  the  Studebaker  Blue  Book  of  Prominent 
Buyers — write  today. 


QUALITY  Government  Officials, 
Mayors  of  Cities,  the  digni  I  y 
of  whose  office  is  an  object  of  constant  con- 
sideration, bought  Studebakers  because  they 
found  the  necessary  richness  of  finish  corn- 
Lined  with  a  perfection  of  design  that  reduces 
inspection,  adjustment  and  repair  expense  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point. 
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A  "STATE   OF  WAR"  WITH   GERMANY 


WHEN'  GERMAN  C/-BOATS  on  March  18  sank 
three  more  American  ships— the  Vigilancia,  the 
Illinois,  and  the  City  of  Memphis — and  added  five  to 
their  already  heavy  toll  of  American  lives,  official  Washington, 
the  correspondents  tell  us,  realized  that  we  had  passed,  by  the 
inexorable  logic  of  events,  from  "armed  neutrality"  to  "a 
state  of  war."  We  are  informed  that  was  the  view  taken  by 
the  Cabinet  in  its  meeting  of  March  20;  and  the  following 
day  the  President  issued  a  second  call  to  Congress  to  meet  on 
April  2,  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  date  named  in  his  first 
summons,  "to  receive  a  communication  concerning  grave 
matters  of  national  policy  which  should  be  taken  immediately 
under  consideration."  These  "grave  matters,"  in  the  opinion 
of  the  press,  relate  to  Germany's  attacks  upon  American  ships 
and  American  citizens,  and,  as  the  New  York  Times  remarks,  "it 
will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  recognize  the  fact  of  war  and  to 
authorize  the  President  to  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
national  defense."  A  state  of  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  actually  exists,  admitted  Vice-President  Marshall 
in  a  speech  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  20th,  and  this  opinion 
is  echoed  by  such  eminent  authorities  as  Charles  E.  Hughes, 
Elihu  Root,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "There  is  now  a  state  of 
war,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  recognize  the 
fact,"  says  Mr.  Hughes.  "Germany  is  making  war  on  us,"  and 
our  reply  must  be  "either  war  or  submission,"  affirms  Mr.  Root. 
And  Colonel  Roosevelt,  after  pointing  out  that  she  has  "  steadily 
waged  war  upon  us"  ever  since  her  declaration  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  on  January  31,  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  has  been  a  war  of  murder  upon  us.  She  has  killed  American 
women  and  children,  as  well  as  American  men,  upon  the  high 
seas.  She  has  sunk  our  ships;  our  ports  have  been  put  under 
blockade. 

"She  has  asked  Mexico  and  Japan  to  join  with  her  in  dis- 
membering this  country.  If  these  are  not  overt  acts  of  war, 
then  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  were  not  overt  acts  of  war. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  Ger- 
mans have  killed  as  many,  or  almost  as  many,  Americans  as 
were  slain  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  whereas  the 
British  in  open  conflict  slew  armed  American  fighting  men,  the 
Americans  whom  the  Germans  have  slain  were  women  and 
children  and  unarmed  men  going  peacefully  about  their  lawful 
business. 

"Such  are  the  conditions.  Any  American  citizen  who  is  now 
pro-German  is  a  traitor,  to  this  country — as  much  a  traitor  as 


any  Tory  who  upheld  the  British  cause  against  Washington. 
As  for  the  pacifists,  they  stand  on  a  level  with  the  copperheads 

who  in  1864  denounced  and  assailed  Abraham  Lincoln 

"There  is  no  question  about  'going  to  war.'  Germany  is 
already  at  war  with  us.  The  only  question  for  us  to  decide 
is  whether  we  shall  make  war  nobly  or  ignobly.  Let  us  face  the 
accomplished  fact,  admit  that  Germany  is  at  war  with  us,  and 
in  turn  wage  war  on  Germany  with  all  our  energy  and  courage 
and  regain  the  right  to  look  the  whole  world  in  the  eyes  without 
flinching." 

"Germany  is  at  war  with  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  at  war  with  Germany,"  agrees  the  Boston 
Transcript.  "Our  citizens  have  been  murdered;  our  rights  have 
been  invaded;  and  treason  has  been  plotted  by  German  agents 
within  our  frontiers,"  notes  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  asks, 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  now?"  "The  Imperial 
Government  is  at  war  with  this  countrj',"  affirms  the  Seranton 
Republican;  and  the  same  fact  is  acknowledged  in  various  terms 

by  such  papers  as  the  Buffalo  News  and  Express,  Springfield 
Union,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Washington  Herald,  Balti- 
more News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Indianapolis  News,  Manchester 
Union,  Paterson  Press-Guardian,  Savannah  News,  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  New  York  Evening  Post  and  World,  and  the  Cleveland 
Press.  "The  United  States  is  not  impotent  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  not  cowards,"  remarks  the  Cleveland 
paper.     "Therefore,  war  is  inevitable." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Globe,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  declare  war,  but  merely  "to  recognize 
and  to  certify  to  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  exists."  The 
World  has  this  to  say  of  the  relations  now  existing  between 
the  two  countries: 

"It  is  because  Germany  is  already  making  war  against  the 
United  States  that  the  President  has  changed  the  date  of  the 
special  session,  and  Americans  who  have  been  looking  for  an 
international  rniracle  which  would  keep  the  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  must  faoe  the  situation  as  it  is. 
.  .  .  Nor  need  we  waste  time  in  lamentations.  Rather  should 
we  face  the  future  with  pride  and  confidence,  conscious  that  the 
United  States  will  be  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy  alongside 
of  the  other  great  democracies  of  the  world 

"When  Congress  meets,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  perform  their  full 
duty  and  play  their  full  part,  soberly,  sanely,  and  effectively. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  their  determination  to  support 
the  Government  and  give  to  it  whatever  it  requires,  men  and 
monev  and  service. 
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"In  whatever  sacrifices  this  country  may  make,  there'  is  the 
additional  assurance  that  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  means  an  earlier  and  a  better  peace.  The  war  will  be 
shortened  and  the  common  people  of  every  country  will  be 
nearer  to  the  new  emancipation  because  the  greatest  of  republics 
has  cast  its  lot  with  the  other  democracies  in  resistance  to  a 
ruthless  German  militarism  and  a  lawless  German  autocracy." 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  other  papers  agree,  not  only 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  state 
of  war  exists,  but  to  provide  for 
the  prosecution  of  that  war  on 
our  part  with  all  the  speed  and 
power  possible.    There  is  a  grow- 
ing demand  that   the  President 
call  the  ablest  men  of  the  coun- 
try to  his  council-table.     In  the 
meantime  our  Government  is  set- 
ting in  motion  all   its  available 
machinery  to  expedite  prepared- 
ness— rushing  orders  for  subma- 
rine -  chasers,    speeding    up    the 
work  on  the  naval-construction 
program,  and  hastening  the  mob- 
ilization of  our  industries.     The 
New  York  World,  in  its  issue  of 
March  21,  listed    the    following 
ten  steps    that  are  "now  under 
consideration    by    the     Govern- 
ment": 
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SOMEBODY  IS   DUE  FOR  AN   AWAKENING. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


"1.  The  mobilization  of  the 
entire  naval  forces,  supplemented 
with  adequate  auxiliary  facili- 
ties to  assist  in  exterminating 
the  submarine  peril  to  neutral 
nations,  with  the  full  uses  of 
Allied  bases  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  necessary 
supplies. 

"2.  The  granting  of  permission  to  the  war-ships  of  the  Allied 
nations  at  war  with  Germany  to  use  American  ports  as  supply- 
liases,  while  doing  patrol  duty,  and  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions, such  as  the  armament  of  merchantmen  entering  and 
clearing  United  states  ports. 

"3.  The  unlimited  provision  of  war-equipment  to  the  Allied 
'<>ns  at  war  with  Germany,  with  particular  favor  to  be 
vn  the  new  Russian  Government. 

'.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  a  universal  military  train- 
id   service  bill,  designed  to  provide  an  army  of  500,000 
hin  six  months. 

lie  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard,  following  the 
of  a  resolution  declaring  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
,  .  ~s  to  bring  the  land  forces  to  an  immediate  strength  of 
300,000  men;  this  army  to  be  used  for  domestic  service  until 
eventualities,  not  now  anticipated,  may  compel  the  dispatching 
of  it  as  part  of  an  expeditionary  force  that  the  United  States 
may  feel  compelled  to  send  to  foreign  soil. 

"6.  The  requisitioning  of  German-owned  war- and  merchant 
ships  now  held  in  American  continental  and  insular  waters 
for  war-purposes,  to  be  compensated  for  at  the  termination 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  unless 
they  should  be  confiscated  as  a  reprisal  for  the  destruction  of 
American  vessels  by  Germany. 

"7.  The  mobilization  of  the  merchant  marine  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  national  uses,  including  the  conveyance  of  cargoes 
to  the  Allied  nations. 

"8.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  legislation  extending  the 
credit  of  the  Government  for  any  purposes  that  it  may  find 
necessary  in  protecting  its  interests  against  German  aggression. 

"U.  The  mobilization  of  the  railways,  industrial  and  all  other 
forces  that  may  be  taken  over  by  the  Government  or  operated 
under  its  direction  to  supply  unlimited  facilities  for  both  the 
naval  and  military  establishments  of  the  Government. 

"  I').  The  mobilization  of  the  financial  resources  of  the  country 
an  adequate  supply  of  money  necessary  to  finance 
the  war-operations  of  the  Government." 

The  preparations  for  naval  war  actually  ordered  are  thus 
summarized  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 


"Construction   of   sixty  35-knot  submarine  -  chasers  at  the 
New  York  Navy- Yard. 

"Construction  of    two  hundred  or  more  submarine-chasers 
by  private  ship-building  companies  under  rush  orders 

"Utilization  of  the  $115,000,000  naval  emergency  fund  for 
speeding  up  the  Navy's  defensive  measures. 

"Suspension  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  all  work  for  the  Naw 
Department,  the  men  to  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  to  be  paid 

time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
"Graduation  of  the  first  class 
at  the  Naval  Academy  next 
Saturday  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, skipping  the  grade  of 
ensign,  and  the  graduation  of 
the  second  class  in  September. 

"Increase  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel of  the  Navy  to  87,000." 

Meanwhile  the  Governors  of 
many  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  have  appealed  to  the 
President  to  put  the  National 
Guard  on  a  war-footing  at 
once,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  "is  prepar- 
ing to  rush  to  enactment  in 
record  time  all  measures  of  na- 
tional defense  that  may  be  asked 
for  by  the  Administration." 
To  quote  further  from  the 
Washington  correspondence  of 
the  New  York  Times: 

"The  fact  that  the  Senate 
Military  Committee  reported 
favorably  on  Senator  Chamber- 
lain's bill  for  universal  service, 
appending  it  as  a  committee 
amendment  to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill,  which  failed  with 
the  end  of  the  last  session,  shows  that  he  will  have  the  full 
support  of  his  committee  for  any  intermediate  step  he  may 
have  in  contemplation.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
his  measure  for  universal  service,  which  followed  a  plan  pre- 
pared by  the  General  Staff,  will  now  have  the  support  of  Secre- 
tary Baker." 

"When  we  go  in,  we  will  go  in  to  the  hilt,"  this  dispatch  quotes 
a  "high  official"  as  saying;  and  the  same  sentiment  was  the 
key-note  of  the  great  mass-meeting  held  in  New  York  on  March 
22,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Defense  League.  The  New  York 
Globe  presents  the  case  against  "timid"  war  and  half-hearted 
participation  in  the  following  vigorous  paragraphs: 

"The  murder  of  Americans  on  the  high  seas  is  merely  one 
symptom  of  a  generalized  disease.  The  Germany  that  gives 
orders  to  her  submarines  is  the  same  Germany  that  wantonly 
precipitated  this  atrocious  war;  the  same  Germany  that  in- 
vaded Belgium  and  brought  the  torch  and  the  firing-squad  to 
that  inoffensive  land;  the  same  Germany  that  has  bombarded 
civilian  cities  and  reestablished  military  slavery;  the  same  Ger- 
many that  would  sack  New  York  and  ravage  Texas  via  Mexico 
except  kept  otherwise  busy  by  Britons,  and  Frenchmen,  and  Rus- 
sians, and  Italians,  and  Belgians,  and  Servians,  and  Roumanians, 
and  Portuguese,  and  Montenegrins.  In  select  German  military 
circles  the  United  States  is  called  'creation's  richest  crib,'  and 
great  is  the  longing  to  crack  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  sacrifices 
other  men  are  making  we  would  not  be  free  of  anxiety. 

When  Hercules  tackled  the  Lernaean  hydra  he  did  not  con- 
fine himself  to  assailing  one  head.  An  octopus  which  has  seven 
arms  left  is  not  a  pleasant  companion,  even  tho  one  is  maimed. 
The  place  to  fight  a  fire  is  at  its  center.  Sanitary  work  must  be 
done  at  the  source  of  infection.  We  are  not  likely  to  induce 
Germany  to  respect  maritime  law  until  such  a  time  as  she  is 
induced  to  respect  other  laws  just  as  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness. The  plain  purpose  of  the  Teutonic  imperialist  is  to  garrote 
self-government,  and  if  she  succeeds  she  succeeds  altogether. 
Our  peace  must  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  general  peace, 
and  if  we  wish  its  early  arrival  every  ounce  of  power  should  be 
applied  toward  securing  this  general  peace.  The  best  place  to 
defend  America  is  in  Europe." 
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THE   GERMAN   RETREAT 
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A  "RETREAT  TO  VICTORY"  and  "another  von  Hinden- 
burg  master-stroke"  are  the  terms  used  by  the  German 
-  War  Office  to  describe  the  great  movement  on  the 
Western  front  which  began  with  the  fall  of  Bapaume  and  resulted 
l  a  few  days  in  the  withdrawal  of  German  troops  from  a  hundred 
tiles  of  elaborately  entrenched  and  supposedly  impregnable 
jsitions,  and  the  surrender  of  more  than  a  thousand  square 
iles  of  French  territory  held  by  the  Germans  almost  since  the 
sginning  of  the  war. 
hey  claim  that  it  takes 
e  German  Army  back 
a  shorter,  stronger,  and 
ore  scientifically  pre- 
red  line,  and  throws  in- 
confusion  all  the  elabo- 
te  preparations  of  the 
lies  for  a  spring  offen- 
e.  And  another  Berlin 
patch  quotes  a  high 
rman  military  authority 

0  exults  in  the  fact 
it  "we  are  now  getting 
i  enemy  out  of  their 
aches."  But  as  one 
lerican  editor  ironically 
larks,  a  few  repetitions 

this     master  -  stroke 
lid   take    the  German 
lies  back  to  Berlin;  and 
New  York  World  notes 
fc  while  the  French  and 
jlish  are  certainly  com- 
out  of  their  trenches 
s  "on  the  side  facing 
y  from  Paris."     Alto- 
ier,    thinks    the    New 
k  Times,  the  attempt 
the   Germans    to   call 
r  retirement  a  victory 
er  than  a    defeat  "is 
)ly  forlorn     whistling 
graveyard." 
ut  the  German  papers, 
irently,     accept     the 
ry  of  a  strategic  with- 
ral,  as  do   some   edi- 

1  observers    on   this 

of  the  water.      "This  is  not  the  first  strategic  retreat  von 
lenburg  has  executed  in   this  war,  and  thus  far  these  re- 

n    n,  fT  b°rne   frUit   a   hundredfold,"    recalls    the 

K  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  which  adds:  "It  is  only  neces- 
to  remember  his  great  retreat  from  before  Warsaw  and 
ai ted  ^r^11  °f  Transylvania."     "Developments  may 

waited  with  calm  confidence,"  declares  the  Morgen  Post, 
tbe  Vossuche  Zeitung  reminds  its  readers  that  "  the 
von  Hindenburg  who  began  the  Transylvania  campaign 

a  retreat)  and  who  in  1914  evacuated  a  conquered  strip 
and  to  strike  the  Russians  like  a  bolt  of  lightning,  now 
s  master  of  the  battles  on  our  Western  front."  All  the 
M  military  experts,  according  to  a  Berlin  dispatch,  "ex- 
the  movement  as  part  of  the  strategical  plan  of  the  Ger- 
nerai  Staff  for  a  decision  on  the  Western  front,  and  a 

er-stroke  to  vitiate  the  preparations  of  the  Entente  for  an 

OffL  Al  Tf  ^^  in  a  statement  Siven  by  the  German 
^mce  to  the  United  Press  on  March  21: 
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WHERE  THE  WESTERN  DEADLOCK  BROKE 


hv  fh«  r     y  markf  the  entrenched  and  supposedly  impregnable  position  held 

by  the  Germans  on  July  1,  1916,  when  the  British  and  Fren^ch  began  their  offensfvo 
conditi  rT  J,h\heaVy  dottedU°e  -how.  what  had  been  gaS  when  weaX° 

rrenTredlrdnt^  ?ffenSi-TH  *  Nov*mb-    The  ^aded  Jea  shows  the  ground 
surrendered  and  made  into  a  wilderness  by  the  Germans  between  March  17  and  22. 


"Germany  is  retreating  to  a  victory  because  her  armies  are 
taking  then-  places  in  new  positions,  long  prepared. 

"Those   positions   embody   the   newest   lessons   of   the   war 

Ihey  will  force  the  enemy  to  learn  their  trade  all  over  again 

1  hey  would  astound  tacticians  if  their  full  details  were  revealed 

,.  Ihey  may  transform  the  entire  character  of  war. 

"In   the   meantime   Germany  has  been   clearing   the  whole 

country  in  front  of  these  new  positions.     They  are  miles  back  of 

the  present  line.     The  whole  country  intervening  between  the 

old  German  hne  and  the  new  one  has,  by  necessity  of  war  and 

necessity  of  the  new  Ger- 
man plans,  been  made  a 
wilderness. 

"Roads  have  been  de- 
stroyed, the  whole  terrane 
has  been  made  difficult  of 
passage,  all  means  of  com- 
munication have  been 
effaced.  Some  villages 
have  utterly  disappeared. 
Some  have  been  only  part- 
ly wrecked.  Not  only  has 
a  free  zone  of  fire  been 
obtained  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure, but  the  enemy 
must  come  forward  slowly 
over  ground  hazardous  of 
passage. 

"In  their  new  positions 
the  German  forces  will 
face  an  enemy  either  hur- 
riedly brought  up  over 
this  difficult  wilderness, 
and,  because  of  this  hurry, 
insufficiently  supplied,  or 
an  enemy  which  has  come 
forward  very  slowly,  be- 
cause of  necessity  of  build- 
ing up  the  country. 

"In  either  event,  the 
enemy  will  be  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Months  of  toil 
by  a  million  German  sol- 
diers have  been  expended 
in  perfecting  the  new  Ger- 
man line.  The  German 
forces  will  be  entrenched 
in  the  strongest  possible 
defenses,  protected  by  for- 
ests of  barbed -wire  en- 
tanglements. A  free  fire- 
zone  in  front  will  give 
them  clear  view  of  the 
enemy.  Guns  have  been 
carefully  ranged  over   all 

this  forefield 

"The  shortened  hne 
will  free  a  large  number 
of  troops.     Not  only  will 


r>  i  U1   nuups.    iNot  oniv  will 

HrDf  nyi  ,  aVf  ^heSe  men'  but  the  victorious  German  Army 
wnicn  subdued  Roumania  is  likewise  free." 

A  few  days  earlier  another  Berlin  dispatch  explained  that 
one  purpose  of  the  German  retirement  was  "to  secure  our 
troops  freedom  of  movement  and  to  end  trench  warfare." 
It  said  further: 

"We  expect  the  Entente  to  claim  all  this  as  a  great  victory. 
They  will  say  they  recaptured  these  cities.     They  have  not 
They  have  not  won  them  by  battle.     We  are  not  moving  back 
because  of  enemy  pressure,  but  we  are  reshaping  the  Western 
tront  lines  so  that  we  will  have  an  aggressive  initiative." 

American  army  officers,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch 
are  convinced  that  this  wholesale  withdrawal,  which  was  ap^ 
parently  accomplished  with  inconsiderable  loss  of  men  and 
material,  is  "a  great  strategic  movement,"  but  they  eonfc 
their  mystification  as  to  its  outcome.  And  no  less  an  auth  -  Ay 
than  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  wi*h 
that  "one  of  the  most  successful  retreats  in  all  milffe*.- 
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still  leaves  the  riddle  of  German  strategy  unanswered."  "Few 
of  the  British  generals  with  whom  I  talked  six  weeks  ago  at  the 
front  believed  that  such  a  retreat  could  be  made,"  says  Mr. 
Simonds,  and  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post  suggests  that  it  must 
have  been  made  possible  by  Germany's  recovery  of  her  mast 
in  the  air.     Whatever  its  ultimate  object,  insists  the  Xew  York 
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as  a  glorious  victory  and  the  beginning  of  the  end."  The 
Allies  have  every  reason  to  be  gratified  by  this  breaking  of  the 
deadlock  on  the  Western  front,  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  declares  that  "what  has  now 
been  achieved  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  immense  outlay 
of  the  French  and  British  since  July  of  last  year."  The  Cleve- 
land paper  goes  on  to  say : 

''The  victory  of  the  French  ami  British  in  a  warfare  in  which 
it  was  said  a  year  ago  that  the  offensive  must  lose  five  times 
as  heavily  as  the  defensive  is  now  admitted.  A  victory  that 
ny  confidently  asserted  to  be  impossible  is  now  a  fact. 

"The  Allies  have  more  men  than  the  Germans;  they  have 
more  and  seemingly  better  guns;  thej  have  immeasurably 
grea  and  now  they  have  the  added  advantage  of 

buoyant  oonfidenot 

■■It   is   to  be  doubted   whether  defenses  could  be  possibly 

devised  ger  than  those  which  the  Germans  held  so  tena- 

, luring  USof  trench  warfare,  and  which  have  now 

I,"  remarks  the  Washington  Star.     "Such  a  retreat 

can  qo<  lained  away,"  insists  the  New  York  Commercial, 

win  "ii : 

I  mi.    desperate  efforts  of  the  German 

m ul    and    the    newspapers    to   explain    this   surrender   of 

iry.     It  ma\   have  disarranged  the  plans  of  the 

r-  »ring  drive,  but  the  projected  drive  could 

en  planned  for  a  more  sweeping  viotory  at  the  outset 

won  without  a  Berious  Btruggle.     It  may  be  that 

□   Mm |>.  afraid  of  a  revolution  to  follow   the 

which  drov<  •  i-in.  the  C  sar  of  Ru  ria,  from  the  throne. 

it   would  be  w  ise  to  draw    the  German 
man  -<>il  to  mi  w  it  hin 

plausible  explanation  of  the  situation  is  that  the 
■  ic  hope  of  winning  favorable 

i<  nns  nf  ]>•  a ii  Btarvu      '      land  into  submission  by  sub- 
ran      while   this   forlorn   hope   is   being  ventured 
v  win  defend   her  frontier-  from  invasion  and 

olutionisl a  w ho  threaten  the  Hohen- 

Eollern  om    within.      The   dream    of  an    empire   in    the 

'  ,.  i man  people  will  realize  that  they 

rine  campaign  also  fails.    The  Raiser's 

•   will  }>.  the  moment  bis  subjects  find  thai  he 
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led  them  to  defeat  in  a  war  thai  h«'  provoked  and  v.  inch  he 
could  '  a  ilj    ha .  i    pn    ent<  d  Hr  Bd  a  ard  On 

off er  to  d  to  tak<     id<    again  t  the  Powers  thai  l» 

ithout  :  im<  for  a  oonferena   to  settle  the  Balkan 

!l.    i hrough  thi     troel    of  1  he  grea t  cil i< 
and  ■  ill  nol  be  borne  patiently 
eopleflnd  oul  thai  the  hated  English  have  enough  to  eat." 
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DEMOCRATIC   RUSSIA  AS   OUR  ALLY 
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AS  WE  ARM  AGAINST  GERMANY  and  consider  alining 

J-\     ourselves    among    her  banded   foes,  American  editors 

rejoice  that  instead  of  reluctantly  taking  the  corrupt 

despotism  of  the  Romanoffs  as  an  ally,  we  may  proudly  join 

hands  with  the  self-governing  people  of  Russia  in  a  war  of  peoples 
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"COME  OFF  THAT  [FENCE." 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

against  kings,  tho  a  revolution  in  Germany,  of  course,  would 
again  transform  the  situation.     The  revolution  in  Russia,  as 
the  Dallas  News  observes,  "gives  a  political  and  spiritual  unity 
to  the  alliance  of  Germany's  enemies  that  has  heretofore  been 
lacking,   for   the   reason   that   democracy   was   in   league   with 
autocracy."     But  with  Russia  a  republic,  or,  at  worst,  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  "the  cause  of  anti-Prussianism  has  been 
advanced    to    a    definite    stage,"  in    the    Des  Moines  Capital's 
opinion,  and  "the  battle-cry  can  well  be  now  that  the  absolute 
rule  of  royalty,  the  lodgment  of  the  power  of  church  and  state 
in  one  man,  can  not  exist  in  Europe."     Out  of  Russia,  declares 
the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier,  has  now  come  the  illumination 
which  we  in  this  country  "required  to  make  us  see  even  more 
clearly  the  duty  which  confronts  us.     We  need  no  longer  haggle 
over  details,  as  to  whether,  for  example,  we  are  being  treated 
with  scrupulous  justice  by  the  Allied  nations.     We  have  come 
upon  the  larger  vision  of  this  mighty  struggle,  and  it  is  with 
that  we  have  to  deal.     So  long  as  democracy  is  under  attack, 
there   is   but   one   place   in   the  sun  for  the  United  States  to 
occupy,  distressing  little  details   to  the  contrary."     The  New- 
Orleans  Item,  which  "has  not  seen  that  the  quarrel  of  Europe  is 
our  quarrel,"  is  none  the  less  constrained  to  ask:     "Is  there  a 
real  liberty-loving  American  who  will  not  breathe  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  if  our  country  is  finally  alined  with  the  Allies,  it  can 
not  enter  a  partnership  with  the  most  cruel  and  despotic  Govern- 
ment in  the  World?" 

Hitherto,  notes  the  Springfield  Republican,  any  one  who  urged 
that  "democracy  was  staked  on  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers"  would  be  asked,  "Why  should  we  support  a  war 
continued  for  the  sake  of  making  the  ukase  of  the  Czar  the 
supreme  law  in  Constantinople?  Why  should  we  prefer  the 
Russian  Caesar  to  the  German  Caesar?  Was  not  the  Turk's 
beastly  oppression  of  Christians  matched  by  the  Russian's 
cruel  persecution  of  the  Jew?"  For  nearly  three  years,  says 
The  Republican,  Americans  have  had  to  face  these  questions> 
"and  they  have  been  a  deadly  blight  to  the  sympathies  which 
naturally  are  evoked  by  the  appeals  of  the  battling  democracies 
over  the  seas  to  our  democracy  in  America."  The  Massa- 
chusetts editor  continues: 


"The  frenzied  enthusiasm  of  the  million  Jews  in  New  Yo] 
City  over  the  Russian  emancipation  reveals  some  measure  i 
the  difference  this  tremendous  development  may  soon  brir 
about  in  the  currents  of  American  opinion.  In  so  far  as  pr< 
Germamsm  has  been  anti-Russian  in  essential  quality  amor 
our  Jewish  population— and,  one  might  add,  among  the  Scand 
navians  and  the  Poles  in  America— the  change  in  sentimei 
is  likely  to  be  immediate  and  radical 

"William  of  Germany  is  now  the  only  living  exponent  < 
absolutism  that  the  democracies  of  the  world  need  fear  Tl 
Romanoffs  have  gone  the  way  of  the  English  Stuarts  and  tl 
French  Bourbons;  the  Hohenzollerns  are  the  last  strong  pro 
of  the  outworn  system  which  vests  in  a  dynasty  of  princes 
(jod-given  right  to  rule  mankind 

"If  the  United  States  can  not  honorably  escape  from  pai 
ticipation  in  this  great  war  of  the  nations,  events  seem  to  hav 
determined  that  Americans  may  uphold  their  principles  withou 
the  taint  of  a  decadent  and  besotted  Caesarism  defiling  thei 
consciences  and  mocking  their  faith  in  democracy's  final  triump 
throughout  the  world." 

Even  if  we  do  not  join  Russia  in  the  war  against  Germany 
the  democratization  of  that  country  makes  for  closer  relation 
with  the  United  States,  which  was  the  first  nation  formally  t 
recognize  the  new  regime.  Here  is  a  word  to  that  effect  fron 
an  Associated  Press  interview  with  the  new  Foreign  Minister 
Paul  Miliukoff.     He  says: 

"Nothing  now  stands  in  the  way  of  a  new  commercial  treat' 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States.  I  think  I  am  right  h 
saying  that  the  United  States  is  eager  for  the  resumption  of  ok 
commercial  relations  and  for  the  removal  of  all  the  disabilitie 
governing  Jews  here.  There  now  appear  to  be  no  obstacle; 
to  such  an  event.  .  .  .  This  will  only  be  one  manifestation  o 
the  closer  relations  into  which  the  new  Russia  hopes  to  ente] 
with  the  democratic  world." 

The  American-Russian  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  issued  i 
detailed  statement  showing  how  a  liberal  and  progressive  Russia 
"will  naturally  turn  toward  the  United  States  for  assistance 
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THE  THINKER. 

— Hofacker  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

in  the  reorganization  and  the  reconstruction  of  its  economic 
resources."  A  banker  who  has  specialized  in  international  trade 
is  quoted  as  predicting  that  American  private  capital  will  no-^. 
have  a  better  chance  in  Russia  than  it  ever  had  before.  Oneely 
Russia's  greatest  munitions-manufacturers,  now  in  this  cor  ^th 
agrees  that  the  revolution  "will  mean  a  tremendous  irr- 
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The    immediate    effecl    ol    the    Supremi     Courl    deci  ion    of 
March  19,  affirming  the  validity  of  the  Idamson  Law,  will  b( 
ii\  ;>  permauenl  eight-hour  basic  daj   in  oomputii  ig<     cal< 

<mi  railroads  doing  ao  interstate    bu  in<     .  - » 1 1 « f  to  ii \ • 

from  January    I   of  Lhit  year,   increasi     in    i   >  •      to  trainmen, 
■    timated   to  b(    aboul   25  pel   cent.,  al  a  cosl   to  the  road 
perhap    150,000,000  a  yeai      Th(    Courl   wras    doI    unanimi 
A    minority    of  four  dissenting  Justices    yariouslj    asserted 
the  NTeM    ^  orh    /  inn     briefly    summarizes  their  views,  thai   the 
Vdamsoo  Lav  "was  void  becaust    beyond  Constitutional  powers 
of  Congress,   because  ii    takes   railroads'   property   without   due 
prooesa  of  law,  or  because  ii   was  aol  an  hours-of-labor  statuti 
qot  a  legitimate  regulation  of  coi eroe." 

Chief  Justice  White,  in  the  majority  opinion,  firsl  discusl  the 
historj  of  the  case,  emphasizing  the  urgency  which  compelled 
Congressional  action.  His  main  argumenl  was  based  upon  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enact.  He  declared  thai  tin-  Adamson 
Law  fixes  permanently  an  eight-hour  standard  of  work,  Congress 
lure  exercising  a  power  which  is  generally  conceded.  The  law 
also  fixes  a  standard  of  wages  temporarily,  employers  and 
employees  being  Free  to  make  m-w  wage-contracts  after  the 
time  specified  in  the  law.  The  Chief  Justice  asked  whal  would 
be  tin1  use  of  all  the  vasl  bodj  of  acknowledged  rate-making  and 
regulatory  rights  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce  if  it 
could  not  remedj  a  situation  created  bj  a  dispute  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  over  wages  which  was  aboul  to  result  in  a 
great  national  disaster.  Where,  for  instance,  is  the  power  to  enforce 
operation,  if  thai  power  maj  not  prevenl  the  complete  stoppage 
of  operation?  Or,  why  recognize  the  Government's  right  to 
pass  laws  regulating  relations  between  employer  and  employee, 
for  safeguarding  the  latter,  "if  there  was  no  power  to  remedy 
a  situation  created  by  a  dispute  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees as  to  rale  of  wages,  which  if  no1  remedied  would  leave 
the  public  helpless,  the  whole  people  ruined,  and  all  the  homes 
of  the  land  submitted  to  a  danger  of  the  most  serious  character?" 
Answering    such    questions    as    these    the    Court    declares    that 


.  i  nacl  an  eight-hour  law  in  interstate 
commerce  and  a 

"thai  hi  "■  and  effecl  ii  amounted  to  an  exertion  of  ite 

authority  under  the  circumstances  disclosed  to  compulsorily 
arbitrate  the  dispute  between  the  parties  by  establishing  as 
to  the  ubjecl  matter  of  thai  dispute  a  legislative  standard  of 
wages  operative  and  binding  as  a  matter  of  kvw  upon  the  parties — 
a  power  none  the  less  efficaciousrj  exerted  because  exercised  by 
direct  legislative  acl  instead  of  the  enactmenl  of  other  and  ap- 
propriate mean-  providing  for  the  bringing  aboul  of  such  result." 

As  for  interference  with  the  private  rights  of  employer  and 
employee,  both  are  reminded  thai  their  right  to  make  agreements 
U-rr  from  legislative  interference  does  aol  deprh  e  ( iongress  of  the 
righl  to  protecl  the  public  from  injury  resulting  from  a  failure 
to  exercise  I  lie  pn\ate  right  mentioned.  The  employer  is 
particularly  reminded  thai  by  engaging  in  the  business  of 
interstate  carriage,  be  becomes  subject  to  the  regulative  power 
of  Congress.     The  employee,  for  bis  part,  is  told  that — 

"Whatever  would  be  the  right  of  an  employee  engaged  in  a 
private  business  to  demand  such  wages  as -he 'desires,  to  leave 
the  i  mploymenl  if  be  does  not  get  them,  and  by  concert  of  action 
agree  with  others  to  leave  upon  the  same  condition,  such  rights 
are  necessarily  subjecl  to  limitation  when  employment  is  ac- 
cepted in  a  business  charged  with  a  public  interest  and  as  to 
which  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  possest  by  Congress  ap- 
plied, and  the  resulting  right  to  fix  in  a  case  of  disagreement 
and  dispute  a  standard  of  wages  as  we  have  seen  necessarily 
obtained." 

After  disposing  of  minor  objections,  the  Court  concludes  thai 
in  holding  the  Adamson  Law  unconstitutional  the  lower  court 
erred  in  the  case  under  consideration,  since, 

"Congress  had  the  power  to  adopt  the  act  in  question,  whether 
it  be  viewed  as  a  direct  fixing  of  wages  to  meet  the  absence  of  a 
standard  on  that  subject  resulting  from  the  dispute  between 
the  parties,  or  as  the  exertion  by  Congress  of  the  power  which 
it  undoubtedly  possest  to  provide  by  appropriate  legislation  for 
compulsory  arbitration  —  a  power  which  inevitably  resulted 
from  its  authority  to  protect  interstate  commerce  in  dealing 
with  a  situation  like  that  which  was  before  it." 
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Tin;  Czar  has  abdicated.     Next. — Philadelphia  Press. 


Even  the  arrogant   Prussian  is  now  developing  a  retiring  disposition. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Bagdad  mas    be  the  back  door  to  Constantinople,   but    the  corridor 
is  a  thousand  miles  long. — Boston  Herald. 

"Systematic  retirement"   is  what    the  late  Confederate  General  For- 
resl   called   "advancing     backward." — Boston 
Transcript. 

This  sinking  of  American  ships  can  not  go 
on  for  long.  No.  sir!  We  haven't  got  that 
many  ships. — Philadelphia  Xorth  Ameiican. 

The  happiest  season  of  Russian  liberty  lies 
between  the  overthrow  of  despotism  and  the 
advent  of  the  political  boss. — Newark  News. 

When  the  northward-bound  Turks  and  the 
cast  ward-bound  Germans  join  hands  the  Allies 
will  realize  how  they  have  walked  into  a  trap 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

At  least  the  Kaiser  should  be  commended 
for  his  forbearance  in  tendering  Mexico  so 
modest  a  portion  of  our  territory. — Nashville 

Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Czar,  who  bravely  announced  some 
months  ago  that  he  would  fight  to  his  last 
muzhik  was  unable,  when  the  orchestra 
struck,  to  face  the  muzhik. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"It  is  also  maintained  that  neutral   vessels 
which  go  into  a  field  of  war.  whether  on  land 
or  on   sea,  must   take   their  own  risks." —  The 
Outlook.     That   sounds    reasonable.— Cfi 
Tribune. 

Judging  from  the  rapidity  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  German  troops  nearest  Paris, 
the  Kaiser  has  again  decided  in  favor  of  Ger- 
man cooking  for  his  Christmas  dinner. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 


GUM-SHOE 

— Harding 


Russia  didn't    have  room  enough  for  Romanoff. — New   York  Evening 
Journal. 

A  Russian   revolutionist  pretty  soon  won't  have  any  more  job  than  an 
American  prohibitionist.— Boston  Transcript. 

The  difference  between  war  and  what  we  have  now  is  that  now  we 
aren't  fighting  back. — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

ONE    thousand    Germans   Enter    Mexico. — Head-line.     Poor   Germans! 
Poor  Mexico! — Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 

"The  bear  that  walks  like  a  man  "is  now 
beginning  to  act  like  a  man.  He  refuses  to  get 
down  on  all  fours  again. — New  York  World. 

Only  an  emotional  war-critic  will  suggest 
thai  Eindenburg  is  withdrawing  troops  from 
France  for  service  in  Berlin. —  Neir  York 
J-'.n  ning  Post. 

The  Germans  are  poisoning  wells  in  France 
as  they  retreat.  Must  have  decided  finally 
that  they  won't  be  back  that  way  again. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

At  the  present  rate  of  movement  one  of 
Count  Zeppelin's  creations  may  yet  come  in 
bandy  to  carry  the  Kaiser  out  of  the  German 

republic. —  Washington  Post. 

Things  are  getting  to  be  so  hot  for  the  Ger- 
mans that  the  Kaiser's  only  explanation  to 
them  can  be  that   they  are  approaching  that 
"place  in  the  sun." — New  York  Herald. 

A  Minneapolis  man  advertises  that  he  is 
the  "originator  of  ladies'  garments."  The 
abandoned  wretch  probably  does  not  realize 
how  much  he  is  responsible  for. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Professor  Yerkes,  of  Harvard,  says  he  has 
an  orang-utan  which  is  more  intelligent  than  a 
t hree-y ear-old  human  child,  but  the  professor 
has  not  mentioned  this  interesting  fact  to  the 
child's  mother. — New  York  Sun. 


BILL   II. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


ENTENTE  AND  GERMAN  PRESS  ON  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLT 


VIGOROUS  PROSECUTION  OF  THE  WAR  is  what 
the  foreign  press,  almost  without  exception,  expect  from 
the  new  Government  of  Russia.  Indeed,  the  utterances 
of  Professor  Miliukoff,  the  new  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  are 
distinct  and  emphatic  on  this  point,  and  in  a  dispatch  sent 
to  all  the  Russian  diplomats 
abroad  he  reiterates  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Duma  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, and  renews  Russia's 
pledge  of  loyalty  to  her  part- 
ners in  the  Entente.  The 
Foreign  Minister  writes: 

"The  Government  can  not 
forget  for  a  single  instant  the 
grave  external  circumstances 
in  which  it  assumes  power. 
Russia  did  not  will  the  war 
Avhich  has  been  drenching  the 
world  with  blood  for  nearly 
three  years.  But,  victim  of 
premeditated  aggression  pre- 
pared long  ago,  she  Avill 
continue  as  in  the  past  to 
struggle  against  the  spirit  of 
conquest  of  a  predatory  race 
which  has  aimed  at  establish- 
ing an  intolerable  hegemony 
over  its  neighbors  and  subject- 
ing Europe  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  shame  of  domi- 
nation by  Prussian  militarism. 

"Faithful  to  the  pact  which 
nuites  her  indissolubly  to  her 
glorious  Allies,  Russia  is  re- 
solved, like  them,  to  assure  the 
world  at  all  costs  an  era  of 
peace  among  the  nations  on 
the  basis  of  stable  national  or- 
ganization guaranteeing  re- 
spect for  right  and  justice. 
She  will  fight  by  their  side 
against  the  common  enemy 
until  the  yid,  without  cessa- 
tion and  without  faltering." 

Turning  to  the  Russian  press 
in  America,  we  find  some  diver- 
si  ty    of   views,  and    these  are 

typically  exprest  by  the  Russian  dailies  published  in  New  York. 
Tin;  Russky  Golos  is  delighted  Avith  what  it  terms  the  disap- 
pearance of  party  lines  in  Holy  Russia: 

"This  revolution  was  successful  because  the  people  have 
learned  how  to  fight  the  Government  Avhich  has  long  looked 
upon  them  as  upon  enemies.  It  Avas  successful  because  the 
leaders  forgot  their  differences  and  acted  together. 

"There  are  no  party  lines  at  present  in  Russia.  All  parties 
and  all  nationalities  haA'e  united  for  a  new  freedom  for  all. 
All  are  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion,  of  press — for  full  self- 
government,  for  uni\-ersal  education,  and  for  full  Russian 
citizenship." 

The  enthusiasm  for  the  new  regime  carries  the  Russkoye 
Slovo  to  such  lengths  that  it  urges  its  readers  to  aid  the  ubav 
Government  with  cash  contributions: 

"The  Russian  people  Avill  be  A'ictorious  over  all  their  foes. 
But  money  is  needed  for  the  struggle — uncounted,  unlimited 


RUSSIA'S  NEW  PREMIER, 

Prince  George  Lvoff.  "  He  is  the  most  popular  man  in  Russia, 
head  and  chief  of  the  combined  Urban  and  Rural  Zemstvo  Com- 
mittees, organizer  and  feeder  in  chief  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the 
field.  He  is  a  Russian  of  the  Russians,  a  Slav  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  man  alive  who  lias  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  Russian  people  both  high  and  low,"  says  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Schuyler  in  the  New  York  Times. 


amounts  of  money.     In  that  lie  power  and  might  and  the  life- 
blood  of  the  modern  state. 

'The  watchword  of  the  Russian  people  must  be,  'We  shall 
be  in  Germany  this  summer.'  And  money  must  flow  to  Russia 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  American  Russia  must  respond 
to  this  great  cause  of  Russia.     Purchase  the  bonds  of  the  Russian 

Avar-loans.  Contribute  money 
to  the  victory  fund.  This 
money  Avill  be  cabled  to  the 
President  of  the  Duma,  who 
Avill  use  it  as  he  sees  fit." 

The  Novy  Mir,  a  Socialist 
organ  of  somewhat  extreme 
\dews,  is  very  angry  because  it 
does  not  think  the  revolution 
has  gone  far  enough,  and 
it  hopes  for  more  radical 
developments 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
first  move  of  the  revolution 
a\  as  successful.  Strikes  of  the 
AAorking  people  and  the  dem- 
onstration of  starving  women 
and  children  turned  out  to  be 
the  mass  movement  that,  Avith 
the  help  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  brought  about  the  great 
changes. 

"But  it  is  the  irony  of  fate 
that  the  Rodziankos,  Miliu- 
koffs,  and  Shingareffs,  who 
haA'e  always  been  afraid  of  a 
reA*olution  and  preferred  the 
darkest  reaction  of  the  old 
regime,  should  be  the  men  who 
to-day  are  at  the  head  of  this 
movement. 

"We  all  know  that  they  are 
going  to  betray  the  revolution- 
ary movement.  The  attempt 
of  the  temporary  Government 
to  persuade  the  Czar  to  abdi- 
cate in  order  to  save  the 
dynasty  gives  a  Avarning  to 
the  Russian  people  of  Avhat 
is  going  to  happen.  They 
want  only  to  establish  an  im- 
perialistic grand  Russia  in 
which  the  power  Avill  he  in  the 
hands  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  the  great  capitalists. 

"But  too  deep  and  too  important  are  the  causes  that  droAe 
the  people  to  the  streets.  The  revolutionary  proletariat  Avill 
lead  the  great  masses  of  the  Russian  people  still  further  until 
the  old  regime  Avill  be  entirely  overthrown — until  Russia  Avill 
become  a  real  democracy,  ruled  and  controlled  by  the  people 
themselves.     The  revolution  is  still  going  on." 

Professor  Miliukoff  s  determination  to  wage  vigorous  war  is 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  press  of  Russia's  oldest  ally,  France. 
The  Paris  papers  greet  the  revolution  with  enthusiasm,  for  they 
see  in  it  a  guaranty  of  the  impossibility  of  a  separate  peace. 
Writing  in  Le  Petit  Journal,  Mr.  Stephen  Pichon  says: 

"The  constitution  of  the  new  regime  brings  to  the  PoAvers 
united  in  war  against  Germany  new  strength  and  dehAers  them 
from  the  anxieties  caused  by  the  perpetual  threat  of  trouble 
in  the  great  Northern  Empire." 

The  Matin  thinks  Germany  Avill  misinterpret  the  event: 

"Once  more  the  deception  of  Germany  Avill  be  great  and  we 
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oan   i"    .i    ur<  d   i bal    Ru    ia .   under  pai liami  ntai  ne,   « ill 

continue  with  a    much  n   olution  bul  peri  ith  more  certain 

effect   th<    heroic  to  driv<   oul   the  invader    and  realize 

i  In  ,-i  spiral  ion    ol  ber  peop] 

hi   Liberli    i     particular!      pleased   with   the  appointment   of 
Prince    Lvofl    a     Premier  and    Prof<   sor    Miliukoff  ■<     Fori 
Minister. 

"The  mu   Government,  with  Prince  Lvoff,  Presidenl  of  the 
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PROFESSOR  PAUL  N.  MILIUKOFF, 

The  new  Foreign  Minister  of  Russia  and  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats  in  the  Duma.  He  is  a  progressive  and  able 
leader  and  tv«*s,  while  in  exile,  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  photograph  was  taken  in  New  York  during  his  last 
visit  to  America  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic  Forum. 


Association  of  Zemstvos,  and  with  Prof.  Paul  N.  Miliukoff, 
Leader  of  the  Liberals,  is  entirely  committed  to  the  policy  of 
maintaining  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  Entente  and  the 
intense  prosecution  of  the  war.     We  could  wish  nothing  better." 

Similar  satisfaction  is  exprest  by  the  London  journals,  but 
some  of  them  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  rally  of 
the  reactionary  forces  and  further  trouble  before  the  democratic 
clement  is  firmly  established  in  the  saddle.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  considers  that— 

"An  old  autocracy  with  a  vast  bureaucracy  grafted  on  it  is 
not  only  a  form  of  government,  it  is  also  an  immense  vested 
interest,  in  which  thousands  of  individuals  will  fight  to  the  last 
gasp  against  any  change  which  threatens  their  positions,  and  will 
fight  not  openly,  as  in  democratic  countries,  but  in  secret,  sinister, 
and  devious  ways,  which  of  necessity  become  treachery  to  the 
national  cause." 

Berlin  is  frankly  puzzled  at  the  turn  of  events,  and  the  Socialist 
Vorwarls  is  inclined  to  agree  with  The  Westminster  Gazette  in 
expecting  further  trouble,  bul  the  Socialist  paper  expects  it  to 
come  not  from    the   reactionaries,   but    from   "a    war-wearied 

people" 

"This  revolution  is  not,  as  might  first  appear,  the  rebellion 
of  a  people  who  want  peace  againsl  a  warlike  Government,  it  is 
true  that    hungry  and  war-tired    crowds    in    the    labor    quarters 


of  i  ed  a   d<  cisn  i     rdle,   bul    i  hey    were    only  a 

tool.  Their  di  ati  faction  was  used  bj  political  Nadir-  who 
an  anj  thing  bul  pacifists.  Nor  is  the  revolution  one  of  Landl  -- 
men,  bu  >!  national    uperpatriots  and  Russian  Liberals, 

like  \1  iliukoff  and  Rodzianko. 

"This  war-party  has  crowded  Czarism  into  a  corner  because 
the  latter  demonstrated  its  incapacity  to  carry  the  war  into  a 
victors  for  Rus  ia.  There  are  onlj  two  possibilities  of  sue 
to  the  Russian  Liberals:  one  is  a  greal  victory  over  Germany 
the  fulfilment  of  all  Panslavic  desires  of  conquest,  the 
other  is  the  hurried  conclusion  of  an  honorable  peace.  Between 
these  tin  new  Russian  Governmenl  musl  choose.  Will  it 
recognize  thai  the  firsl  of  these  aims  is  an  impossibility,  while 
I  he  second  is  within  reach'.'  The  question  i-,  Will  it,  desiring 
the  firsl  solution,  be  forced  by  the  influences  to  which  it  owes 
its  victory  to  accept  the  second'/  [f  the  Russian  Government 
does  not  want  peace  i  he  Russian  people  will  demand  it,  and  then 
the  remarkable  development  which  helped  the  war-party  to 
victory  will  sweep  beyond  the  men  who  are  at  present  in  power. 

"The  mass  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  Russians  in  the  cities 
are  not  ready  to  support  a  war  to  a  finish." 

Other  organs  in  the  German  capital  hold  contrary  views  and 
believe  that  a  vigorous  Russian  campaign  may  be  expected. 
The  Berliner  Tageblatt  writes: 

"One  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  that  tin- 
leaders  of  the  new  movement,  above  all  other  things,  intend  a 
determined  prosecution  of  the  war  and  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  avoid  any  friction  that  may  hinder  their  plan." 

The  disappearance  of  a  fundamental  cause  of  friction  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Allies  is  seen  by  the  Berlin  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  which  remarks: 

"If  the  question  is  treated  impartially  it  can  not  be  concealed 
that  with  the  passing  of  Russian  absolutism  there  disappears  a 
great  element  of  weakness  which  was  always  apparent  in  the 
French  and  Russian  union  and  was  always  a  certain  danger  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Entente.  The  war-objects  of  the 
Western  democratic  Powers  could  not  possibly  in  the  long  run 
have  remained  the  same  as  those  of  Russian  absolutism." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  believes  that  the  new  Russian 
Government  will  have  no  little  difficulty  in  transforming  its 
bellicose  desires  into  practical  effects: 

"It  may  be  assumed  that  the  new  men  in  power  will  attempt 
to  put  new  vigor  into  the  fight  against  the  Central  Powers, 
especially  as  nothing  did  so  much  to  undermine  the  old  regime 
as  the  accusations  that  it  was  seeking  an  unsatisfactory  peace 
with  Germany.  But  to  convert  these  intentions  into  acts  at  the 
present  stage  of  the  war  will  be  difficult,  particularly  as  internal 
weakness  is  sure  to  follow  the  events  in  Petrograd." 

The  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeitimg  greets  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion as  an  omen  of  German  success,  and  it  sees  the  entire  Entente 
cracking  under  the  strain  of  war:  * 

'The  revolution  in  Russia  spells  the  doom  of  the  Entente 
Alliance.  Signs  have  not  been  wanting  during  the  past  few 
months  that  the  breakdown  of  the  Russian  Governmental 
machinery  Was  near  at  hand.  Reports  of  food-shortage,  lack 
of  transportation  facilities,  and  disappointment  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  have  filtered  through  from  time  to  time.  Evidences 
were  at  hand  of  the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  prices  of  necessi- 
ties of  "life.  The  sudden  changes  in  the  ministries,  the  strange 
names  that  appeared  at  the  head  of  Russian  affairs,  all  pointed 
to  a  condition  of  unrest  and  disorganization. 

"The  answer  is  now  given  us:  it  is  revolution;  and  revolution 
in  Russia  means  tearing  asunder  the  ties  of  national  Russian 
life.  The  revolutionary  party  in  Petrograd  will  now  be 
opposed  by  the  agrarian  and  reactionary  elements  in  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Russian  people  will  turn  from  the 
war  to  the  settlement  of  their  internal  problems. 

"War  as  it  is  conducted  nowadays  requires  the  united  efforts 
of  all  the  people  of  a  nation.  It  demands  a  solidarity  such  as 
the  world  never  realized.  It  requires  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  military,  the  industrial,  and  the  civil  populations. 
Successful  war  can  only  be  carried  on  when  a  people  is  united 
to  withstand  sacrifice  and  to  subdue  personal  ambitions. 

"Regardless  of  the  fact  which  element  has  triumphed  in 
Russia  to-day,  a  division  of  sentiment  makes  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war  practically  impossible." 
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THE   CHANCELLOR'S   DEMOCRATIC 
SPEECH 

THE  DAWN  OF  DEMOCRACY  in  Germany  is  fore- 
shadowed in  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg's  dramatic 
speech  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  tho  the  Chancellor's  con- 
version was  anticipated  by  the  similar  interview  with  Foreign 
Minister  Zimmermann  which  was  quoted  in  our  issue  of  Decem- 
ber 23.  According  to  the  Rheinisch-Westfalische  Zeitung  it  was 
evoked  by  a  demonstration  of  the  Socialist  members  of  the 
Diet  against  the  composition  of  the  Herrenhaus,  or  Prussian 
House  of  Lords,  the  membership  of  which  is  anything  but  demo- 
cratic. Strangely  enough,  it  was  a  member  of  the  moderate 
National  Liberal  party,  Prof.  Robert  Friedberg,  who  introduced 
a  resolution  which  ran: 

'The  House  resolves  to  request  the  Royal  State  Government 
to  present  a  bill  by  which  membership  in  the  Herrenhaus  will 
be  changed  in  such  a  way  that,  while  retaining  the  royal  privilege 
of  appointment,  but  abolishing  all  privileges  of  families  and 
dignitaries  which  now  exist  in  relation  to  membership  in  the 
Herrenhaus,  representation  by  means  of  elections  and  corre- 
sponding to  their  importance  shall  be  granted  to  all  large  munici- 
palities and  to  all  professions  of  importance  for  the  economic 
life  and  the  civilization  of  our  people." 

The  feeling  of  the  German  workers  was  shown  when  the 
Socialist  Deputy  Leinert  said: 

"We  must  abolish  the  Herrenhaus,  which  is  a  millstone 
around  the  neck  of  any  progressive  development  in  Prussia.  .  .  . 

"It  wants  the  people  to  be  commandeered  into  war  and  out 
of  it,  and  that  things  afterward  should  remain  as  they  were. 
That  is  impossible.  The  people  demand  peace  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  We  are  no  longer  serfs  whom  the  King  can 
buy  and  sell  or  order  us  to  bleed  and  die  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand.   We  are  a  nation  that  has  reached  political  manhood." 


that  the  entire  people  will  have  to  work  to  solve  them.  A 
strong  foreign  policy  will  be  necessary,  for  we  shall  be  surrounded 
by  enemies  whom  we  shall  not  meet  with  loud  words,  but  with 
the  internal  strength  of  the  nation.  We  can  only  pursue  such  a 
policy  if  the  patriotism  which  during  the  war  has  developed 
to  such  a  marvelous  reality  is  maintained  and  strengthened." 


"THE  PKOPOSITION  IS  BEATEN." 

The  Russian  Duma  has  voted  to  drive  the  Germans  out  of  Russia. 
There  is  only  one  vote  against  it — Hindenburg's! 

— ©  LuslUjc  Blatter  (Berlin). 

Entering  the  House  during  the  course  of  the  debate,  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  made  an  unpremeditated  speech  in  which 
he  stated  that — 

"After  the  war  Ave  shall  be  confronted  with  the  most  gigantic 
tasks  that  ever  confronted  a  nation.     They  will  be  so  gigantic 


THE  CZAR'S  PLAYTHING. 
"  Oh,  dear!    Oh,  dear!    How  my  dollie  has  changed!  " 

— ©  Lustigc  Blatter  (Berlin). 

The  Chancellor  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  patriotism 
could  be  secured  only  by  granting  the  people  in  general  "equal 
cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the  Empire."    He  proceeded : 

"Wo  to  the  statesman  who  does  not  recognize  the  signs  of 
the  times  and  who,  after  this  catastrophe,  the  like  of  which  the 
world  has  never  seen,  believes  that  he  can  take  up  his  work 
at  the  same  point  at  which  it  Mas  interrupted.  I  will  devote 
my  last  effort  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea  of  making  our 
people  strong.  Only  one  thought  fills  me  and  all  of  us  at  present 
— how  to  end  the  war  victoriously.  As  the  war  can  only  bo 
won  by  the  exertion  of  our  greatest  possible  man-power,'  the 
truth  of  which  must  be  admitted,  I  have  freely  spoken-  my 
thoughts  on  the  internal  policies  of  our  people  for  fche  future." 

The  effect  of  this  speech  in  Germain'  was  electric,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  ultra-Conservative  and  militaristic  Berlin 
Kreuzzeitung,  all  the  German  papers  have  exprest  approval.  A 
dispatch  from  Berlin  to  the  Copenhagen  National  Tidcndc  runs: 

"The  speech  of  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  the 
•Prussian  Diet  has  made  a  tremendous  impression  throughout 
Germany.  Such  an  absolutely  explosive  answer  to  the  Diet's 
undemocratic  attitude  was  entirely  unexpected.  The  speech, 
taken  as  a  whole,  has  the  character  of  a  great  political  demon- 
stration. What  made  the  greatest  impression  was  the  firmness-. 
with  which  he  declared  he  would  carry  through  his  new 
policy  against  every  opposition,  together  with  the  warmth  with 
which  he  defended  the  Reichstag  against  the  criticism  of  the 
Herrenhaus. 

"The  Liberal  parties,  the  members  of  the  Central  party,  and 
the  Independent  Conservatives  stood  while  the  Chancellor  was 
speaking  and  interrupted  him  repeatedly  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause. The  House  felt  in  every  sentence  of  the  Chancellor's 
speech  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  subject  which  he  had  deeply 


S!»J 
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at   ii.  arl   and   thai    b<  •  d   the  moment   of  thed<  li 

bj     peeofa  a    a  d<  oi  i  ■ , 1 1  er  a    a  tan.1 

The    Manchester   I  regarda   the  Chancellor'       peech 

the  direol  resull  of  the  Ru    ian  revolution,  and  remarks: 

"If  ili.    Ru      in  people  win  and  establish  their  libertj   u] 

.■in  impregnablt  basis,  then  thej  v.ill  bav<  given  a  aevt  a  peel 
in  oi  ili  ition.  Already  its  flrsl  workings  are  visibl  in  th( 
speech  of  the  German  Chancellor,  in  which  be  promises  an 
interna]  political  reorganization  to  Germanj  and  a  less  illiberal 
franchise  to  Prussia.  The  revolution  in  Russia  promises  to 
isolate  German;  as  the  one  bureaucratic,  despotic,  and  militarisl 
Power  in  the  European  world,  no1  onbj  during  the  war,  bu1  after 
it  unless  Germany  follows  a  similar  course." 


WHY   CHINA   JOINED   THE   ALLIES 

UNDISGUISED  DISTRUST  of  America  and  Japan  is 
the  real  reason  why  China  has  climbed  upon  the  Allies' 
band-wagon.  The  German  submarine  menace  was  but  a 
convenient  excuse  to  enable  China  to  obtain  friends  who  will 
protect    her   against    possible    aggression    by  a  combination  of 


IT  LOOKS   LIKE   CHINA. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Mr.  President,  it's  only  a  piece  of  watermelon 
that  she's  eating."  —Puck  (Osaka). 

"American  money  and  Japanese  brains."  Such  at  least  is 
the  view  of  the  Peking  Daily  News,  which  solemnly  warns  the 
capitalists  of  the  United  States  of  the  danger  they  run  in  "enter- 
ing an  economic  alliance  with  Japan  at  the  expense  of  China." 
It  proceeds  to  deal  with  Baron  Shibusawa's  proposal  in  the 
Japanese  Diet,  that  China's  vast  resources  should  "be  developed 
by  the  cooperation  of  Japanese  brains  and  American  capital," 
and  says. 


"The  whole  story  of  Japanese 
the  China-Japan  War  is  a  story 
remitting    inconsiderateness,    of 
susceptibilities.     The  committal 
Japanese    keeping    may    perhaps 
materialization,  but  this  may  be 
we  simply  look  at  the  thing  from 


intercourse  with  China  since 

of  persistent  pressure,  of  un- 
studied disregard  of  Chinese 
of  any  American  project  into 

be  a  guaranty  of  eventual 
bought  at  too  high  a  cost.     If 

the  point  of  view  of  what  will 


paj    iiest.   we  find  an  insuperable  objection   to  the  'American 
money  and  Japan<   e  brains'  form  of  cooperation.     It    will  not 
i,;,.,    American   inter    >     i"   link    themselves    up   with   inter 
ili;it    reck  "t    Chinese    feeling    or    rights.     American 

,,m  ,   in  thi    country  stands  remarkably  free  from  the  tainl 
of  inconsiderate   commercialism,  perhaps  \'r*-<r  than  thai  of  anj 
other  nationality.     The  bighesl  American  interests  can  onlj   i>< 
conserved    bj     the    maintenance    of    the    American    tradition. 
Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners'     internationally 

i  II  as  in  private  and  personal  lite,  ami   ii   i-   to  he  hoped  thai 

Vmerican  capitalists  will  realize  this.     The  history  of  the  past 

|e.\  months  shows  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  American 
interests  to  he  entrusted  to  Japanese  manipulation.  Several 
loan-,  a  big  railway  building  contract,  and  other  by  no  means 
negligible  pieces  of  business  stand  to  the  credit  of  American 
enterprise  unassisted  by  Japanese  cerebral  convolutions.  There 
is  no  necessary  conflict  of  interest  between  gray  matter  and 
clean  hands." 

The  Chinese  vernacular  press  applaud  the  break  with  Ger- 
many, for,  they  argue,  if  China  remains  isolated  at  the  end  of  the 
war  she  would  be  an  easy  prey  to  Japan,  whereas  if  China  is  one 
of  the  Entente,  the  other  allies  will  safeguard  her  interests.  The 
Peking  Kuo  Min  Kung  Pao  writes: 

"Interest  demands  that  China  should  associate  herself  with 
the  Entente,  which  represents  the  group  of  Powers  Avho  will 
control  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Germany  can  not  help  her 
nor  harm  her.  If  China  is  not  with  the  Entente  she  Avill  be 
isolated.  Not  only  that,  but  she  will  have  no  voice  in  the  peaci 
conference,  which  will  adjust  international  interests  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Without  repre- 
sentation in  the  peace  conference  China  may  suffer  further 
humiliation  and  perhaps  spoliation.  Fortunatel.v,  our  states- 
men are  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  their  action  should  be 
indorsed  by  all  real  patriots  who  understand  the  military' 
situation  in  Europe." 

On  the  Japanese  side  some  of  the  more  far-sighted  publicists 
frankly  admit  that  there  are  grounds  for  China's  suspicions, 
and  they  plead  for  a  franker  relation  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. For  example,  Dr.  Kazutami  Ukita,  of  Wasada  University, 
writing  in  the  Tokyo  Taiyo,  says: 

"The  reason  why  China  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  trust 
Japan  is  because  the  Chinese  could  not  understand  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  principle  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  China 
advocated  by  this  country.  Japan's  policy  toward  China  has 
been  very  unstable  since  the  first  revolution  in  1912.  It  is  true 
that  she  has  occasionally  declared  to  the  world  her  advocacy 
of  the  principle  of  preserving  China's  integrity,  but  her  actions 
have  not  been  in  strict  accord  with  her  avowals.  There  were, 
indeed,  circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  the  Chinese  that  Japan  instigated  the  dissension  between  the 
North  and  South,  and  that  she  was  secretly  working  for  a 
partition  of  China 

"Hitherto  Japan's  diplomacy  vis-a-vis  China  has  been  running 
counter  to  a  canon  of  bushido,  namely,  bullying  the  weak.  It 
would  be  a  diplomatic  miracle  if  Chi  no-Japanese  friendship 
were  to  result  from  such  a  fine  of  diplomacy. 

"The  best  way  to  establish  the  desired  intimacy  between 
Japan  and  China  is  for  the  Japanese  to  formulate  the  guiding 
principle  of  their  diplomacy  toward  China,  instead  of  grumbling 
about  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Chinese  toward  them. 
When  once  this  guiding  principle  is  established,  it  is  most 
important  that  it  should  be  adhered  to  firmly  and  unflinchingly." 

Very  similar  conclusions  are  arrived  at  by  Professor  Yoshino 
in  the  Yokohama  Boyeki,  where  he  states  that  Japan's  economic 
future  is  dependent  on  good  relations  with  China: 

"Unfortunately  Japan  has  hitherto  strayed  from  the  rightful 
path  in  dealing  with  China,  and  in  consequence  the  latter  has 
turned  her  back  upon  Japan,  showing  an  inclination  to  go  to 
Westerners  rather  than  to  the  Japanese  for  both  advice  and 
assistance. 

"This  is  a  regrettable  state  of  things  for  the  Chinese  as  well 
as  ourselves,  for  if  China  were  to  be  allied  to  any  highly  developed 
foreign  Power,  she  runs  the  risk  of  completely  forfeiting  the 
opportunity  to  self-exertion,  which  may  culminate  in  her  making 
herself  the  economic  slave  of  such  a  Power.  From  Japan's 
standpoint  there  are  practically  no  bright  prospects  for  the 
future  of  Japanese  commerce  and  industries  unless  she  suc- 
ceeds in  enlisting  China's  cooperation.  If  she  fails  in  this, 
Japan's  economic  position  will  be  completely  ruined." 
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JAPAN  ON   OUR   BREAK  WITH   GERMANY 

IMMENSE  ASTONISHMENT  has  for  more  than  a  year 
been  exprest  in  the  Japanese  press  at  President  Wilson's 
efforts  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  under 
the  strained  condition  he  has  had  to  face.  Not  a  few  journals 
have  been  inclined  to  regard  our  Executive's  attitude  toward 
the  Kaiser  as  inconsistent  and  vacillating-.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Wilson  handed  his  passports  to  the  German  Ambassador 
on  February  2,  the  Japanese  uttered  a  sigh  of  relief,  and,  as  if 
with  one  voice,  exclaimed,  "At  last!" 

The  unanimous  nature  of  Japanese  approval  of  the  President's 
action  may  be  judged  from  the  comments  of  two  newspapers, 
one  being  decidedly  friendly  toward  us,  the  other  known  to  be 
particular^  critical. 

The  Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo,  which  has  always  been  sympathetic 
in  commenting  upon  our  activities,  thinks  that  no  other  Power 
than  the  United  States,  "the  pacifist  among  the  nations,"  could 
be  so  tolerant  and  patient  in  dealing  with  such  a  recalcitrant 
nation  as  Germany.  This  journal  does  not  see  how  America 
can  stop  at  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany, 
and  predicts  that  we  shall  sooner  or  later  be  drawn  into  an 
armed  conflict.     It  argues: 

"We  know  that  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between  two 
nations  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  war.  But  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Germany  and  America  find  themselves, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  two  Powers  will  manage  to  avoid  actual 
war.  To  all  'intents  and  purposes  Germany  means  to  carry 
on  the  submarine  campaign  as  outlined  in  her  note  to  Washing- 
ton, and  America  can  not  honorably  acquiesce  in  the  intolerable 
condition  which  such  a  campaign  must  entail  upon  her  obvious 
rights  of  commerce  and  intercourse  upon  the  high  seas.  Heretofore, 
President  Wilson's  means  of  protest  against  the  ruthless  German 
campaign  has  been  diplomatic  notes  addrest  to  Berlin,  but  now 
that  he  has  no  longer  any  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Kaiser 
he  can  write  no  more  notes  to  the  German  ruler.  Hereafter  the 
President's  only  means  of  protest  must  be  direct  action  sup- 
ported by  the  prowess  of  the  arms  under  his  command." 

Here  the  Jiji-shimpo  pays  high  compliments  to  our  Navy, 
and  says  that — ■ 

"Once  America  resolves  to  enter  the  war  her  magnificent 
fleets  of  war-ships  will  at  once  be  put  to  use,  and  will,  in  co- 
operation with  the  French  and  British  squadrons,  sweep  Ger- 
many's marauding  submarines  and  cruisers  from  the  Atlantic, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  North  Sea.  .  .  .  We  can  not  but 
welcome  America's  joining  hands  with  the  Entente  Powers!" 

The  other  newspaper  which  we  have  referred  to  as  extremely 
critical  toward  us  is  the  Tokyo  Nichi-uichi.  In  reading  the 
comments  of  this  influential  journal  upon  American  affairs  in 
the  Far  East  and  with  regard  to  Japanese  immigration,  one 
can  not  help  recalling  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
toward  Japan.  Each  is  inclined  to  be  extreme  in  criticizing 
the  country  whose  public  opinion  the  other  professes  to  represent. 

Yet  in  discussing  our  breach  with  Germany  the  Tokyo  Nichi- 
nichi  has  nothing  but  kind  words  to  say.  It  expresses  sincere 
admiration  for  the  splendid  mental  poise  which  President  Wilson 
has  invariably  exhibited  in  handling  the  difficult  situation.  It 
agrees  with  the  Jiji-shimpo  in  saying  that  the  next  inevitable 
step  for  the  United  States  would  be  actual  employment  of  force 
to  compel  Germany  to  observe  the  estabbshed  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  Condemning  the  German  methods  of  warfare, 
this  journal  says: 

"Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  in  August,  1914, 
Germany  has  displayed  a  callous  indifference  to  the  recognized 
international  code  of  law.  If  such  Avilful  disregard  of  the 
established  rules  of  warfare  can  be  tolerated  by  the  civilized 
world,  nothing  will  hereafter  be  relied  upon  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  nations.  The  international  law  of  to-day  was  for- 
mulated mostly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
was  based  upon  the  experiences  and  precedents  in  warfare  during 


the  preceding  century  or  two.  And  yet  the  audacity  of  Germanv 
has  been  such  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  law  thus  established. 
This  is  a  great  revolution  in  the  lives  of  nations,  a  backsliding 
of  civilization  and  the  return  of  the  world  to  the  medieval  ages, 
when  there  was  no  humane  law  of  warfare. 

"The  United  States  has  striven  with  might  and  main  to  stem 
this  tide  of  degradation  and  preserve  the  law  of  nations.  Her 
peaceable  efforts  as  a  neutral  Power  having  been  set  at  naUght 


JAPAN'S  DREAM. 
"  Will  she  slide  over  the  precipice  ?  " 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 

by  the  persistent  outrageous  conduct  of  the  Germans,  the  only 
course  now  open  to  her  is  to  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  through  employment  of  force." 


"ENGLAND'S  WAY  OF  SORROW"— Any  Englishman  who 
left  the  country  in  the  middle  of  1914  and  returned  to-day 
would  be  unable  to  recognize  his  native  land,  says  the  Kolnische 
Zeilung,  because  of  the  total  abrogation  of  the  people's  rights 
and  privileges.  The  Rhenish  organ  proceeds  to  paint  a  dismal 
picture  of  Albion  to-day: 

''Free  England  has  been  dragged  from  one  stage  to  another 
on  its  way  of  sorrow,  and  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  end.  It  has 
lost  all  its  freedom.  In  England  passports  are  controlled,  books 
are  confiscated,  and  authors  are  expelled.  Compulsory  service 
has  robbed  the  citizen  of  his  right  to  dispose  of  himself;  the 
young  Englishman  can  no  longer  go  and  come  as  he  pleases, 
but  must  report  to  the  military  authorities,  just  like  the  en- 
slaved Prussian.  And  when  he  goes  out  into  the  world  to  do 
business,  is  he  sure  that  he  will  find  this  world  unchanged?  In 
the  Far  East  the  Japanese  have  made  their  nest  while  he  has 
been  breaking  his  head  on  the  Somme,  and  the  Yankees  are 
in  South  America.  But,  worst  of  all  for  Old  England,  the  State 
is  interfering  with  every  thing.  It  confiscates  mines  and  fac- 
tories, and  who  knows  what  it  will  confiscate  to-morrow?  .  .  . 
On  the  top  of  everything  come  the  food  crisis  and  the  shipping 
crisis,  due  to  the  German  submarines,  and  imports  are  becoming 
smaller  and  smaller.  Cheap  bread  and  cheap  meat  have  long 
been  dreams  of  the  past.  This  is  what  we  have  brought  England 
to,  and  we  can  well  bring  her  vet  to  things  that  may  be  quite 
different." 


/  /.      / 
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SWATTING  THE   SUBMARINE 


WHOEVER  BEATS  THE  GERMANS  musl  beat  the 
submarine.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  our  try 
;ii  it,  the  possibditj  of  devising  an  effective  weapon 
of  defense  is  oertainlj  interesting  as  a  subject  of  discussion. 
Thai  ii  musl  be  a  small  motor^boal  of  some  sorl  the  authorities 
seem  to  be  decided;  bul 

of  W  lial   sort '.'     The  sub- 

marine  itself  lias  de- 
veloped, since  the  war 
began,  into  an  armored 
cral'i  with  deck  guns; 
its  opponent  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  these 
changes.  In  an  article, 
under  the  above  head- 
ing, contributed  to  The 
Motor  Hoat  (New  York, 
February  25)  by  Wil- 
liam Washburn  Nutting, 
the  author  describes  the 
type  of  boat  that  he 
thinks  is  destined  to 
be  "The  Scout  of  the 
Future."  Writes  Mr. 
Nutting,  in  substance: 

"If  wo  were  to  believe 
all  the  pseudoscientific 
statements  which  have 
appeared  in  certain  Sun- 
day supplements  and 
emasculated  pastry  peri- 
odicals, it  would  seem 
that  swatting  a  sub- 
marine is  the  simplest 
sort  of  an  amateur  pas- 
time to  be  indulged  in 
by  any  one  in  possession 
of  a  motor-boat.  That 
such  an  idea  actually  is 
prevalent  on  this  side  of  ] 
the  Atlantic  is  proved 
by  some  of  the  designs 
for  submarine  -  chasers 
which  have  come  to 
light  recently — cute  Ut- 
ile toy  boats,  for  the 
most  part,  and  utterly 
unsuited  to  the  rigors 
of  offshore  work. 

"Altho  I  he  conditions 
have  changed,  many 
people    have    clung    to 

the  old  idea  that  the  runabout  or  hydroplane  equipped  with  a 
machine  gun  or  a  1-pounder  is  a  match  for  the  modern  L'-boat. 
But  the  fact  is  that  while  the  motor-boat  has  become  one  of  the 
most  efficient  instruments  for  hunting  down  the  submarine,  it  is 
an  entiivh  different  sort  of  boat  than  is  popularly  imagined. 
Furthermore,  the  development  is  still  going  on,  and  there 
is  no  way  of  telling  how  soon  the  most  efficient  submarine- 
destroyer  of  the  present  will  be  obsolete. 

'We  haven't  the  immense  fleet  of  steam  trawlers  to  call 
upon  that  England  had  at  the  start  of  the  war,  and  while  we  have 
ocean-going  tugs  and  the  like,  most  of  our  vessels,  besides  those 
destroyers  aetiKilly  available  or  being  built,  and  the  comparatively 
lew  private  craft  suitable,  must  be  built,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
thai  the  smallest  unit  that  will  do  the  work  is  the  one  to  choose. 
In  other  words,  is  it  not  better  to  have  fifty  No-footers  than  one 


From  a  drawing  by  W.  W.  Nutting.     Cops  righted  and  used  by  courtesy  ■■£  "  Motor  Boat,"  New  York. 

IS  THIS  THE  IDEAL   E/-BOAT-CHASER  ? 

The  men  who  have  designed  it  as  the  most  effective  type  of  motor-boat  for  use 
against  submarines  are  open  to  suggestions  for  improvement. 


destro  ei    especiaUj   v.  hen  thej  may  be  had  in  a  small  fraction 
of  the  time?" 

To  devise  a  suitable  boat  for  our  present  need,  Mr.  George 
Crouch  and  the  writer  we  are  quoting  got  together  recently  and 
studied   the  designs   which   have  already  been  produced.      Since 

the  boat  is  solely  to  de- 
stroy submarines,  they 
concluded  that  the  tor- 
pedo-tube may  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  favor  of 
as  large  a  gun  as  can  be 
carried.  Experience  lias 
shown,  Mr.  Nutting 
thinks,  that  a  three-inch 
gun  with  universal 
mounting  is  about  the 
best  for  the  purpose, 
tho  others  say  nothing 
less  than  the  six-inch 
will  do.  He  bids  us  re- 
member that  the  three- 
inch  gun  shoots  a  shell 
which  weighs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  fifteen 
pounds.     He  goes  on: 

"These,  in  brief,  were 
the  considerations  with 
which  Mr.  Crouch  went 
to  work.  The  first  fea- 
ture of  the  boat  is  her 
size.  She  is  85  feet  in 
length  by  13  feet  G 
inches  beam,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  smallest 
craft  that  would  carry 
the  equipment  we  had 
decided  on,  and  be  com- 
fortable in  any  weather. 
"In  the  second  place, 
she  is  of  a  form  of  hull 
which  could  be  driven 
easily  at  speeds  up  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  but 
with  sufficient  under- 
water body  to  make  her 
capable  of  keeping  the 
sea  in  any  weather. 

"Her  third  feature  is 
that  she  is  built  of  steel. 
The  advantages  of  steel 
over  wood  for  such  a 
boat  are  severalfold. 
Altho  it  would  take  longer  to  get  out  the  first  boat,  the  ease 
with  which  the  parts  could  be  standardized  and  erected  would 
enable  a  great  number  to  be  turned  out  in  much  shorter  time 
than  it  would  take  to  build  them  of  wood.  Then  there  is  the 
matter  of  splinters.  Every  one  knows  the  advantages  of  a  steel 
car  over  a  wooden  one,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  vessel  under 
fire.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  feature  of  safety  from  fire — an 
important  one  in  a  fighting  vessel  driven  by  gasoline. 

"The  fourth  point  is  the  armament,  the  feature  of  which 
is  the  three-inch  gun,  as  described  above.  We  wish  particularly 
to  call  attention  to  the  foundation  for  this  gun,  which  is  mounted 
directly  above  the  steel  bulkhead.  An  arched  steel  plate  over 
the  door  ties  the  parts  of  the-  bulkhead  together,  and  the  steel 
sides  of  the  lockers  on  either  side  of  the  door  form  what  amounts 
to  large  built-up  T  beams  to  support  the  weight  and  take  the 
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recoil  when  the  gun  is  working  at  high  elevations.  The  decks  are 
of  wood,  but  a  heavy  steel  plate  and  a  teak  foundation  take  up 
and  distribute  the  weight  of  the  gun  and  the  shock  of  its  recoil. 
"In  the  fifth  place,  notice  the  accommodations.  The  usual' 
arrangement  has  been  turned  back-end-foremost,  as  was  done 
successfully  on  some  early  torpedo-boats,  and  instead  of  housing 
the  crew  in  the  forecastle  we  have  placed  them  aft.  Accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  three  officers,  or  two  officers  and  an 
engineer,  forward  in  close  communication  with  the  pilot-house, 
and  these  forward  quarters  are  so  arranged  that  the  boat  would 
be  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  private  owner,  altho  this  has  been  a 
secondary  consideration. 

"The  sixth  feature  is  the  enclosed  pilot-house  which,  like 
the  rest  of  the  vessel,  will  be  heated.  This  is  a  most  important 
point,  as  any  one  familiar  with  the  North  Atlantic  in  winter 
time  wall  appreciate.  In  fine  weather  the  boat  may  be  handled 
from  the  bridge  above,  which  is  provided  with  a  duplicate 
steering  equipment. 

"Instead  of  using  a  single  built-up  mast,  the  crow's  nest  has 
been  mounted  on  a  tripod  of  steel  angles— a  stronger  and  lighter 
method  and  one  dispensing  with  the  usual  stays.  The  search- 
light is  mounted  at  this  point  and  may  be  controlled  either 
from  above  or  from  the  bridge.  The  signal  mast  which  carries 
the  radio-aerial  is  high  enough  to  display  signals  successfully, 
and,  further,  the  signal  equipment,  search-light,  and  control  of  the 
boat  are  centralized. 

"This,  in  brief,  is  the  boat  to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  the  country  as  we  see  them.  Mr.  Crouch  has  turned  out  an 
excellent  design.  He  realizes,  as  does  the  writer,  however,  that 
it  incorporates  ideas  based  on  the  experience  and  observation  of 
but  two  men,  and  that  doubtless  there  are  features  which  can 
be  improved.  We  have  done  the  job  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
and  shall  feel  well  rewarded  if  there  is  any  feature  of  it  upon 
which  the  Government  will  look  with  favor.  If  any  of  our 
readers  can  suggest  improvements  or  can  point  out  wherein 
we  may  have  fallen  down  we  shall  be  glad  of  their  criticisms. 
Let  us  hear  them— it  is  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause." 


ARE  WE  IN  A  FOOL'S   PARADISE? 


NOT   SO   DRY,   AFTER   ALL 

IS    A    LOCALITY   "DRY"  when  it  prohibits  the  sale  of 
straight  whisky,  but  allows  it  when  the  liquor  is  flavored 
with    plant    extracts    and    denominated    "bitters"?      This 
query  is  made  pertinent  by  various  recent  news  items,  of  which 
the  following  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  a  specimen: 

"Danville,  Va.,  February  23.— So  great  has  become  the 
demand  here  for  a  certain  proprietary  medicine  which  contains 
25  per  cent,  alcohol  that  the  city  Police  Department  has  laid 
the  condition  before  the  Prohibition  Commissioner.  An  in- 
vestigation has  just  led  to  the  discovery  that  during  Saturday 
and  Sunday  more  than  seven  hundred  bottles  were  sold  in 
Danville  and  Schoolfield. 

"The  police  had  to  deal  with  more  drunkards  this  week  than 
during  the  entire  month  of  January  and  each  man  admitted 
that  he  became  intoxicated  on  the  medicine." 

The  editor  of  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (Chicago,  March  10)  telegraphed  to  the  chief  of  police 
of  Danville,  asking  for  the  name  of  the  medicine  containing  25 
per  cent,  alcohol  which  was  reported  to  be  responsible  for  several 
cases  of  intoxication.  The  reply  named  a  popular  and  widely 
advertised  brand  of  "bitters."     The  editor's  comment  is: 

"It  is  surely  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  alcohol-con- 
taining 'patent  medicines'  seem  to  be  most  widely  advertised 
and  most  popular  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  com- 
monly designated  as  '  dry.'  It  is  a  "pity  that  there  are  no  statistics 
to  show  the  change  in  the  volume  of  sales  of  'patent-medicine' 
'  tonics '  that  follow  the  enactment  of  prohibition  laws.  Par  be 
it  from  The  Journal  to  deprecate  the  spread  of  prohibition.  So 
long,  however,  as  individuals  can  sell,  unrestrictedly,  prepara- 
tions containing  small  amounts  of  plant  extractives  in  alcohol 
one-half  the  strength  of  raw  whisky  under  the  guise  of  'tonics,' 
prohibition  will  not  have  the  terrors  for  certain  persons  it  might 
otherwise  possess.  In  view  of  the  new  'bone-dry'  law  recently 
enacted  it  would  seem  that  now  is  a  good  time  for  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  to  turn  its  attention  to  a  class  of  remedies 
that  might  bring  to  the  Government  considerable  revenue — 
the  alcoholic  'patent  medicines.'" 


THAT  WE  AMERICANS  are  living  in  a  fool's  paradise, 
and  that  after  the  Avar  we  shall  speedily  find  it  out, 
is  the  disquieting  assertion  made  by  James  O.   Pagan, 
in  an  article  on  "The  Human  Side  of  Industry,"  contributed  to 
The  Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  February  17).     In- 
dustry in  Europe,  he  says,  is  going  to  be  "humanized  and  har- 
monized to  the  limit,"  after  the  present  conflict.     We,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  making  not  a  single  step  in  this  direction.     We 
will  be  "handicapped  by  the  clashing  of  classes,"  and,  accord- 
ingly, unless  all  signs  fail,  European  industry  "will  have  industry 
in  America  beaten  from  the  start."     Law  after  law  is  being 
"put  over    by  those  who  do  not  work  on  to  those  who  do." 
The  wings  of  enterprise  are  clipt;    every  kind  of- a  surplus  is 
taxed— surplus  brains,  profits,  initiative,  and  democracy.     The 
people    are    "putting    their    trust    in   commissions."     Political 
interference  takes  the  form  of  a  bull-fight,  with  industry  as  the 
bull.     These  are  striking  charges.     It  is  interesting  and  reas- 
suring to  find  that  Mr.  Fagan  does  not  yet  despair  of  finding  a 
way  out  of  the  muddle  that  he  has  depicted.     He  writes: 

"A  new,  a  healthier  attitude  of  mind  toward  good  business 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  is  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  same  kind  of  human  policy  that  is  being  consistently  pro- 
moted in  so-called  big  business  in  this  country  transferred  to  the 
propaganda  and  policies  of  the  State  and  Federal  authorities 
would  introduce  a  new  form  of  human  relationship  into  American 
industry.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  world  to-day  is  splendidly 
disposed  toward  industrial  workers  of  every  description.    Health- 
ier and  better  conditions,  expanding  pay-rolls,  permanency  of 
employment,  consideration  for  old  age,   everywhere  you  hear 
the  same  story,  slowly  but  surely  on  the  way.     Consequently, 
a  better  feeling,  closer  and  better  relationship  between  employers 
and  employees,  should  be  the  new  gospel  of  industry.     It  is  the 
all-important  industrial  issue  of  the  times.     All  kinds  of    re- 
adjustments after  the  war  will  depend  absolutely  on  this  new 
human  propaganda.     To  expect  employers  and  emplovees   to 
settle  then  differences  in  an  atmosphere  of  sensationalism  is  all 
wrong.     To  expect  them  to  do  it  in  a  political  atmosphere  is  also 
all  wrong.     So  it  is  actually  up  totiie  people  all  over  the  country 
to  provide  the  atmosphere  in  which  these  adjustments  of  wages 
and  conditions  can  be  made,  and  this  atmosphere  must  not  be 
sensational   or   political   but   widely   considerate,    human,    and 
square.     This  is  the  only  way  out.     It  is  the  key  to  the  problem 
of  industrial  unrest.     It  is  the  educative  process  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  worker  and  for  the 
conservation  of  American  industry  after  the  war.     Its  root  is 

Humanity,  its  name  is  Good-will 

"We  find   this   brotherhood   tendency  working  itself  out   in 
every  trunk  line  of  American  progress  at  the  present  dav:    in 
religion,  in  art,  in  education,  in  science,  and  most  persistently 
and  thoroughly,  perhaps,  in  American  industry.     Industry  in 
this   country  is   now  being  humanized  from   cellar"  to  garret. 
For  every  day  that  passes,  work  in  the  mills,  in  the  shops,  and 
on  the  railroads  is  becoming  safer,  pleasanter.  more  healthful, 
more  secure,  and  more  remunerative.     Furthermore,  never  in  the 
history   of   the   world  have   individuals   as   human   beings   and 
neighbors  been  so  kindly  disposed  toward  each  other  in  personal 
and  social  relationships,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  never  have 
the  groups  of  these  same  individuals  been  so  restless  in  their 
industrial  relationships,  and  never,  perhaps,  has  society  been  so 
menaced  by  different  political  and  industrial  problems.     What 
is  the  reason  for  this  seemingly  inconsistent  situation?     Why  is 
it  that  from  the  beginning  of  historical  times  your  group,  large  or 
small,  in  its  relationship  to  other  groups  has  nearly  always  been 
savage?     From    the    beginning.    1    say,    your    political' groups 
fighting  among  themselves,  as  it  Mere,  have  always  been  making 
trouble  for  society,   and  now  your  industrial  groups  are   very 
busily  playing  the  same  game.      In  the  past  the  human  individu- 
als in  any  given  group  have  seldom  been  sufficiently  numerous  or 
plucky  to  dominate   the  group  machinery.      In    Europe   to-day 
the  spirit   of  humanity  and   righteousness  is  engaged   in  a   life- 
and-death  grapple  with  group  machinery.     An  industrial  struggle 
of  the   same   desperate   nature   is   now   under  way   in   America. 
Happily,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  beginning  to  open 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  situation.     In  other  words,  there  is  a 
revolt  to-day  in  this  country  against  group  savagery,  regardless 
of  its  nature  or  interest.     For  example,  a  railroad  brotherhood 
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tnusl  demon  trate  Iha^  il  American    brotherhood,  and    if 

the  righl  to  Btrike  means  the  righl  to  infliel    uff<  ring  on  million 
ol    innocent    people,   the  eontempl   of  public  opinion   will   vei 
quioklj    orush   that    kind  of  railroad   brotherhood.     A   railroad 
striki   i    b    avagi    inhuman,  unpardonable  proceeding.     And  the 
pubhc  feeling  in  regard  to  it  a1   the  presenl  daj    points  to  the 
faol   thai   ii  I   brotherhood  plan  <>f  the  universi  owly 

hut  surelj  working  to  the  Burfaoe  in  America,  and  before  Long  il 

w  ill  oome  into  its  own 

■•|n  ,i  word,  industry  in  America  needs  to  pul  on  the  whole 
armor  of  its  administrative  and  operativ<  humanity.  Peace 
and  good-will  in  industry,  pence  and  good-will  in  societj  and 
in  the  borne  this  is  the  combination  thai  can  no1  be  divorced. 
\ot  a  rainbow  vision  or  a  star  dream,  I >u t  a  health}  Christian 
interesl  in  the  conservation  of  American  industrj  by  the  human 
route.  This  is  the  good  won!  to  all  the  people  in  everj  land: 
it  is  the  gospel  of  the  Galilean  sifted  down  through  the  cen- 
turies ami  focused  in  all  its  penetrating  significance  on  American 
industry,  on  American  civilization  at  the  presenl  day." 


SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT" 
ARITHMETIC 


IN 


THE  METHOD  of  obtaining  the  product  of  two  numbers 
by  what  is  called  "cross  multiplication"  is  familiar 
to  most  arithmeticians.  Tho  simple  enough,  it  is  not 
usually  taught  iu  schools,  probably  because  it  involves  holding 
partial  products  in  the  memory  and  adding  them  mentally. 
It  is  easier  in  cutting  out  most  of  the  "figuring,"  but  harder  in 
thai  it  requires  more  mental  work  and  leaves  mo  record  of  the 
partial  products.  An  article  entitled,  "Is  This  the  Next  Job  for 
Scientific  Management?"  by  the  late  Prof.  Hugo  Miinsterberg 
in  System  (New  York,  March)  asserts  that  this  method  should 
be  taught  in  schools  and  universally  used.  It  first  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  the  study  of  scientific  management  some 
of  the  simplest  and  most  trivial  activities,  such  as  handling  a 
shovel  or  laying  bricks,  are  those  capable  of  the  greatest  time- 
saving  through  motion-study.      It  goes  on: 

"May  il  not  be  that  we  perform  acts  of  our  own  mind  also 
after  traditional  patterns  which  are  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation?  As  soon  as  we  have  acquired  the  habits, 
especially  those  which  Ave  have  learned  with  much  effort  in  our 
school  days,  we  are  hardly  inclined  to  change  them  and  remain 
slaves  to  a  m<  thod,  however  clumsy  it  may  be. 

"I  should  like  to  point  to  a  typical  case.  We  all  have  learned 
to  multiply  figures,  and  while  many  of  us  have  never  succeeded 
in  doing  it  without  mistakes,  certainly  we  could  not  imagine  a 
boy  or  girl  leaving  school  without  some  thorough  training  in  the 
routine  of  multiplication.  Many  have  discovered  that  they  have 
not  learned  it  for  the  school  examination  only,  but  that  they 
need  it  in  their  life-work  at  every  step-  Their  businesses,  their 
technical  interests,  or  what  not,  constantly  force  them  to  multiply 
perhaps  a  three-digit  figure  by  another  set  of  three  digits  or  more. 

"When  it  comes  to  four  or  five  digits  multiplied  by  four  or  five 
more,  the  pencil  goes  on  patiently  through  the  four  or  five 
rows  of  numbers,  mechanically  written  down  like  a  flight  of 
stairs,  until  faithfully  added  together.  All  of  it  appeared  so 
tiresome  and  inane  when  we  learned  it  in  the  classroom.  We 
went  through  the  performance  without  knowing  why  we  had 
to  do  it.  It  was  simply  the  prescribed  rule,  and  we  had  to 
learn  the  trick  in  order  to  gel  the  correct  result.  But  it  remained 
meaningless  and  was  at  the  same  time  cumbersome. 

"The  art  of  multiplying,  as  we  perform  it  to-day,  is,  to  be 
sure,  not  so  old  as  the  art  of  bricklaying.  We  can  easily  place 
the  beginnings  of  the  methods  of  multiplication  which  bring 
so  much  heartache  to  our  boys  and  girls  in  school 

"The  Italians  were  the  pioneers  of  our  present  system.  In  the 
year  1478  they  published  the  first  printed  arithmetic  in  which 
methods  of  multiplication  and  division  are  demonstrated  with 
Arabic  numerals.  This  is  the  way  which  is  learned  to-day  in 
every  little  schoolhouse.  Like  the  way  in  which  we  shovel,  it 
has  gone  unchanged  through  the  centuries.  Can  it  really  not  be 
improved? 

"  If  1  have  to  multiply  32  by  31,  I  may  well  begin  to  analyze 
my  object.  Thirty-one  means  there  are  3  tens  and  2  ones.  They 
are  to  be  multiplied  by  3  tens  and  a  one.  I  want  to  find  out  by 
multiplication  how  many  ones,  how  many  tens,  and  how  many 


hundreds,  result.    Bvidentlj  we  gel  the  hundreds  by  multiplying 

the  lin   ten-.     We  gel  the  tens  in  the  product  by  multi- 

plying Um  tens  bj  the  one  .  and  we  gel  the  one-  by  multiplying 
i  he  oik-  bj  i  In  om 

"The  case  of  the  hundreds  U  v<  rj  simple.  There  were  ;;  tens 
in  the  ftrsl  figure  and  '■'>  tent  in  the  second  figure;  the  product 
j.  therefore  9  hundred-.  Tin  case  of  the  ones  is  also  verj 
simple.  There  were  '-'  ones  in  the  firsl  figure  and  1  one  in  the 
second;    the  product  i-  therefore  2. 

"Bui  bow  can  we  gel  the  ten.-'.'     We  musl  multiplj   the  tens 

by    the  one-.      But    that    is   more  complicated     because  we   must 

take  the  ten-  of  the  firsl  figure,  multiplied  by  the  ones  of  the 
second,  and  the  tens  of  the  second  figure,  multiplied  by  the  ones 

of  the  first.  That  is  to  say.  tin  ;;  tens  of  the  first  figure,  multi- 
plied by  the  1  of  the  second  figure,  and  the  3  tens  of  the  second 
figure,  multiplied  l>y  the2*onesof  the  first  figure. 

"The  firsl  multiplication  gives  3,  thenexl  gives  6;  or,  together. 
9.  We  have  therefore  0  lens.  Hence  the  whole  product  is  '.) 
hundreds,  (.t  tens,  and  2  ones.  The  ordinary  way  of  writing 
it   would  be: 

32  Our  way  is: 

31 


32 
96 


32 
3  1 


992  (102 

"That  is,  we  should  write  the  tens  and  the  units  sufficiently 
distant  to  leave  room  for  a  figure  between  them.  In  this  way 
every  figure  in  the  product  can  be  placed  just  below  the  figures 
which  have  been  multiplied.  The  process  resolves  into  the 
following  three  steps. 

3  2  3  2  3  2 

I  x  ! 

3  1  3  1  3  1 


This  is  simple  enough.  With  larger  digits  there  are  of  course 
figures  to  "carry,"  but  this  presents  no  great  difficulty  to  the 
trained  arithmetician.  When  the  numbers  whose  product  is  to  lie 
taken  consist  of  more  than  two  digits- each,  the  trouble  increases; 
for  more  and  more  "cross  products"  have  to  be  held  in  the 
mind  and  added  mentally.  We  shall  not  follow  Professor 
Miinsterberg  in  his  explanation  of  further  details,  but  say  simply 
that  in  his  opinion  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  and  that  in 
all  cases  cross  multiplication  is  of  the  nature  of  "scientific 
management"  in  arithmetic.     He  concludes: 

"Of  course  if  we  have  done  a  process  in  one  fashion  for  twenty 
years,  and  suddenly  begin  a  new  fashion,  Ave  shall  at  first  be 
handicapped.  The  long  training  in  the  old  method  gives  an 
advantage  Avhich  at  first  makes  the  two  methods  incomparable. 

"Yet  even  under  these  conditions  this  new  method  does  not 
make  a  bad  showing.  I  made  the  following  experiment.  1  asked 
ten  students  one  after  another  to  show  the  greatest  possible 
speed  which  they  could  develop  in  multiplying  in  the  way  in 
which  they  learned  it  in  school.  When  I  had  them  multiply 
two  figures  of  five  digits  each,  their  time  varied  between  .">."> 
and  115  seconds. 

"The  multiplication  of  a  three-digit  figure  by  a  three-digit 
figure,  for  instance,  782  by  549,  varied  from  22  to  43  seconds. 
After  these  preliminary  tests.  I  explained  to  them  individually 
the  new  Ferrol  method  in  the  way  in  which  \  have  stated  it 
here.  The  explanation  took  but  a  tew  minutes.  Without  any 
additional  instruction,  I  asked  them  to  multiply  573  by  024 
according  to  the  new  method.  The  time  varied  between  21  and 
48  seconds  for  the  different  students. 

"On  the  whole,  those  who  were  longest  with  the  old  method 
needed  the  longest  time  with  the  neAv  method,  too.  They  were 
simply  slow  mentally. 

"But  no  one  found  any  difficulty  with  the  neAv  process  itself,  and 
while  only  two  did  the  task  the  very  first  time  more  quickly 
Avith  the  new  way  than  the  old  way,  most  of  them  using  prac- 
tically the  same  length  of  time,  almost  all  felt  they  got  a  dis- 
tinct enjoyment  from  using  the  neAv  idea.  It  imprest  them  as  a 
relief  that  instead  of  the  four  roAvs  of  figures  Avhich  they  would 
have  preAaously  dashed  doA\m  in  a  thoughtless  AA-ay,  only  one  row 
Avas  needed,  and  that  eA^ery  figure  in  this  one  toav  was  secured 
AAith  a  clear  insight  into  its  meaning.  Their  whole  commen- 
tary was  a  variation  of  the  one  regret  that  this  neAv  way  had 
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not  been  taught  to  them  in  their  school  days  and  much  monoto- 
nous, tiresome  figure-writing  thereby  avoided. 

"But  the  chief  point,  after  all,  is  this:  how  much  more  would 
they  have  profited  if  this  intelligent  method  had  been  the  one 
which  they  had  learned  as  little  boys  and  in  which  they  had  been 
trained  through  all  their  school  experience!  If  the  start  with 
the  new  way  gave  practically  as  good  results  as  years  of  training 
in  the  other,  how  much  could  have  been  hoped  for  if  all  this 
training  had  been  given  over  to  the  new  method." 


BUCKING   RECORD   DRIFTS 


THE  GREATEST  SNOW-DRIFTS  ever  encountered 
on  the  Union  Pacific  were  those  of  January  and  February 
just  past.     At  one  time,  we  are  told  by  J.  Cecil  Alter,      steel  corkscrew  projecting  from  the  center  of'  the  rotary^  could 


"Only  four  or  five  cuts  of  any  great  length  in  this  com- 
paratively even-surfaced  plain  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
desired  grades,  and  these  are  broad  and  shallow  as  a  rule.  Two 
of  these,  at  Lookout  and  Rock  River,  have  filled  at  times  in  the 
past,  notably  when  the  wind  and  snow  were  accompanied  by 
intense  cold.  The  two  cuts  at  Sulfur  Lake,  of  a  half-mile  length, 
and  a  one  and  one-half  stretch  near  Wilcox  are  said  never  before 
to  have  required  any  important  service  from  the  rotaries.  These 
cuts  have  a  more  westerly  trend,  parallel  with  the  prevailing 
winds 

"In  many  of  the  drifts  the  depth  was  greater  than  the  capacity 
of  the  rotaries,  and  short  holes  were  drilled,  into  which  the  sides 
and  top  were  broken  by  laborers — a  slow,  tedious  process.  In 
regions  where  desert  sand  was  mixed  in  large  proportions  with 
the  drifted  snow  the  deposit  was  so  compact  that  only  the  huge 
Jull    steam-propelled    rotary    snow-excavator,    having    a    large 


of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  who  writes  in  Engineering  New h  (New  York, 
March  8),  no  less  than  forty  transcontinental  passenger-trains 
were  snow-bound  and  idle  in  Wyoming  between  Laramie  and 
Rawlins.     The  Union  Pacific  System,  concentrating  its  attention 
on  the  forty-six  miles  of 
line  between  the  Look- 
out and  Hanna  stations, 
waged    what    is    consi- 
dered   to   be    the   most 
important   fight    in    its 
history  against  wind  and 
snow — a  battle  that  did 
not  cease  night  or  day 
for    two    weeks.       Mr. 
Alter  goes  on  to  give  de- 
tails as  follows: 


Courtesy  of  "  Engineering  News,"  New  Yui-k. 
A   DRIFT   THAT   HALTED 


"From  January  22 
until  February  4,  the 
double-  and  triple-track 
roadway  was  sealed  in 
by  deep,  hard  snow  for 
the  first  time  in  history. 
When  the  army  of  snow- 
fighters  'holed  through' 
for  the  last  time,  the 
wind  blew  a  practically 
continuous  gale  from 
the  west,  filling  the  cuts 
with    snow    sometimes 

within  half  an  hour  after  opening  them  by  the  rotary  snow- 
plows.  Within  this  period  trains  were  forced  through  the 
blockaded  region  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  delays  of 
from  six  to  thirty-six  hours  were  common.  Freight  movement 
Avas  entirely  suspended;  and  from  January  25  to  27  and  from 
February  1  to  3,  when  the  wind  seemed  at  its  height,  no  trains 
penetrated  entirely  through  the  blockade. 

"Beginning,  however,  on  the  night  of  February  4,  the  wind 
subsided  and  trains  began  to  move.  In  this  movement  new 
records  for  train-handling  are  said  to  have  been  established. 
There  was  a  congestion  of  between  forty  and  forty-five  passenger- 
trains,  many  of  which  were  stalled  between  stations.  Prac- 
tically all  had  to  be  dug  out  by  the  work  of  approximately  a 
thousand  laborers  with  picks  and  shovels.  The  tracks  were 
entirely  cleared  in  both  directions  in  the  twenty-four  hours  of 
February  5.  Then  followed  the  movement  of  freight,  which, 
until  date  (February  18)  has  been  flowing  in  each  direction 
from  the  continental  divide  in  streams  of  from  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  trains,  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cars  each,  per  day. 
Added  to  these  were  sixteen  daily  passenger-trams,  and  the 
exchange  movement  of  freight-helper  engines  between  Cheyenne 
and  Laramie  over  Sherman  hill.  The  ten-minute  limit  between 
movements  has  often  been  approached  for  many  hours  at  a 
time  in  spite  of  the  full  use  of  the  double  track." 

The  contention  seems  reasonable,  Mr.  Alter  thinks,  that  the 
Avind  blowing  across  the  Great  Divide  Basin,  in  south-central 
Wyoming,  is  forced  between  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains  and 
a  range  to  the  north,  and  the  velocities,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions become  abnormally  high.  In  any  event  this  narrowing 
of  the  plains  causes  a  definite  broadside  discharge  of  wind  across 
the  Union  Pacific  tracks.     He  goes  on: 


attack  it  successfully,  and  then  only  when  three  of  the  largest 
locomotives  available  were  pushing  it  against  the  snow. 

"Four  other  steam-driven  rotaries  were  busy  every  hour  for 
fifteen  days,  a  commissary  car  being  attached  to  the  rear  for  the 
workmen.     In  addition  there  were  two  Fuller,  or  wedge,  plows 

built  on  box  cars;  two 
Russell  plows,  similar  to 
the  Fuller  plows,  but 
larger;  six  locomotives 
having  wedge  snow- 
plows  attached  in  front; 
and  eight  engines  fit- 
ted Avith  circle  flangers, 
or  disks  for  throAving 
the  snow  from  the  rail ; 
only.  .  .  .  Snow  fences 
of  the  common  kind 
.  .  .  Avere  early  drifted 
under,  tho  from  four  to 
seven  line;:  Ave  re  placid 
about   seventy-five  feet 

apart 

"For  the  future,   de- 
fense by  snow-fences  is 
being  improved  in  every 
possible  manner,  to  de- 
flect    and     accumulate 
snow  in  the  most  desir- 
able places;  and  a  large 
part   of  the  main  yards 
at  Rock  RiArer   is  being 
coAered     with    a    steel 
snoAAr-shed . 
"The  damage  to  track  and  equipment,  aside  from  Avear  and 
tear,  was  practically  negligible,  in  spite  of  the  frequent  deaths 
of  a  great  many  engines  stalled  out  of  reach  of  Avater  or  coal. 
One  fatal  accident  occurred,  when,  in  the  blinding  suoav,  a  young 
employee  on  a  priA'ate  errand  stept  from  a  caboose  in  front  of 
an  approaching  train.  No  other  injuries  of  any  kind  Avere  reported, 
and  not  a  passenger  suffered  any  special  hardship  or    physical 
inconvenience,  as  food,  heat,  and  bedding  were  provided  jnst 
as  in  ordinary  travel,  but  without  expense  to  any  one.     Even 
special    entertainment    was    offered    by    citizens    of    Cheyenne. 
Laramie,  Rock  RiA^er,  and  RaAvlins;    and  for  some  traAelers  the 
joys  of  jack-rabbit  hunting  A\rere  too  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  clearing  of  the  lines."     . 


A   PLOW  WITH   THREE    LOCOMOTIVES 


WATERING  PLANTS  DROP  BY  DROP  —  Mr.  Lucien 
Daniel,  a  French  botanist,  has  made  some  experiments  with  cab- 
bages, chicory,  lettuce,  etc.,  which  prove  that  they  thrive  far 
better  by  a  system  of  continuous  Avatering  than  by  drenching 
the  soil  thoroughly  every  other  day. 

The  new  method,  Avhich  is  simplicity  itself,  depends  upon  the 
law  of  capillary  attraction.  As  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  it  consists  of  placing  near  each  plant  a  large- 
mouthed  jar  containing  water,  in  Avhich  is  dipt  one  end  of  a 
strip  of  linen  or  cotton  whose  other  end  lies  near  the  plant. 
Air.  Daniel  determined  the  exact  amount  of  Avater  required  by 
any  given  plant  for  its  best  deAelopment,  and  proved  that  in 
general  this  uninterrupted  supply  of  Avater,  drop  by  drop,  gaAe 
infinitely  better  results  than  the  usual  method  of  intermittent 
drenching,  and  AA'ith  a  minimum  expenditure  of  water. 
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FRENCH   AND  GERMAN  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA 


T 


musical  < 
farewells 

ill.)   in >i 


QUOTE  TENNYSON  and  Bay  "the  old  order 
langeth,   giving    place    to    new,"    is    perhaps  putting 

forced  interpretation  upon  whal  Is  merelj  a 
soincidence,  Still,  the  music  public  are  taking  their 
of  iln'  Kneisel  Quartet,  whose  programs  have  mainly, 
exclusively,   furnished   German   chamber  music,   and 


or  wbaA  is  practically  the  violin),  the 'viola  d'amour'  (a  riola 
with  an  extra  si  I  of  metaJ  strings  under  the  finger-board,  which 
touched  by  the  bow,  bul  sound  sympathetically),  the 
•  viol  da  gamba'  (or  knee  viol,  Sir  Andrew  Aguechtcl.'.s  -  viol  de 
gamboys'),  the  bass  viol,  which  in  the  modern  orchestra  has  been 

replaced    by  the   contrabass,   and   the   clavecin,  the   precursor 
of  the  pianoforte  as  a  concerl  instrument.     The  concerl  broughl 

to  the  hearers   a   revelation    of 

the  effect  of  the  timbre  of  the 
instruments,  which  was  as  fasci- 
nating as  it  Avas  novel. 

"Nearly  all  the  music  was  new 
to  local  programs,  and  so  were 
the  names  of  the  majority  of 
the  composers.  There  were  a 
'symphony'  by  Antoine  Barthe- 
lemy  Bruni,  a  Piedinontese  vio- 
linist and  composer  (1759-1823); 
a  fantasia  for  'viola  d'amour' 
by  Nicolini,  and  some  ballet 
music  by  Andre-Cardinal  Des- 
touches  (1672-1749),  who  fig- 
ures in  musical  history  as  one  of 
the  King's  Musketeers,  inspec- 
tor-general of  the  Academic 
Royale,  and  superintendent  of 
the  King's  music. 

"Most  winning  and  lovely  of 
the  voices  which  spoke  to  the 
audience  out  of  the  past  were 
those  of  the  '  viola  d'amour'  and 
clavecin;  but  in  the  ensemble 
the  blending  of  tone,  the  sym- 
pathetic meeting  of  timbres, 
the  great  variety  of  color 
introduced  by  the  clavecin 
through  the  agency  of  different 
kinds  of  plectra,  octave  coupling, 
and  other  devices,  made  one 
wonder  why  modern  composers, 
instead  of  tortimng  their  in- 
struments to  obtain  variety  of 
tone-color,  do  not  hark  back  to 
these  viols  of  the  long  ago." 


Photographed  by  Aime  Dupont 


THE  DEPARTING   KNEISELS. 


'  The  sorvico  to  the  world  of  the  performer  is  the  most  tragic  of  all,  in  that  it  is  not  only  self-sacrificing 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  music  of  others,  but  must  inevitably  pass  with  time." 


reacting  with  delight  to  another  group  whose  product  is  French, 
the  Societe  des  Instruments  Anciens.  These  players  of  chamber 
music  about  whom  we  shall  hear  more  are  only  one  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  new  or  renewed  artistic  entente  between  this 
country  and  France.  The  French  Military  Band — "The  Band 
from  the  Trenches  " — composed  of  soldiers  from  the  front,  selected 
from  the  prize  soloists  of  the  Conservatoire,  National  Opera, 
and  the  Band  of  the  Garde  Republicaine,  is  another;  and  so  also 
is  Joseph  Bonnat,  the  eminent  French  organist  and  composer; 
all  these  are  bringing  us  the  music  of  old  and  of  new  France.  By 
the  same  token  Yvette  Guilbert  should  not  go  unmentioned; 
and  her  work  has  had  a  patriotic  importance  in  showing  forth 
tin  chansons  of  old  France  as  well  as  the  songs  of  the  modern 
Gallic  music-hall. 

A  "new  phase  and  a  new  interest"  have  been  created  by  the 
French  players  on  the  old  instruments,  says  Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  continuing: 

'The  instruments  employed  were  the  quinton  (treble  violin, 


Genuine  regret  is  exprest  over 
the  dissolution  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet.  The  leader  gives  as 
the  reasons  for  his  decision  "the 
increasing  personal  burden  of 
maintaining  the  quartet  at  high  standard"  and  his  desire  to 
devote  all  his  time  to  teaching.  Already  these  musicians  have 
made  their  last  bow  to  Boston,  whence  they  derived,  and  the 
music  critic  of  The  Transcript  thus  speaks  of  their  farewell 
performance : 

"The  playing  of  Beethoven  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  love, 
research,  fond  devotion,  and  careful  practise,  and  as  it  is  only 
this  long  devotion  which  can  justify  the  rare  and  enlightened 
performance  of  the  final  quartets,  so  it  produced  the  swift, 
light,  and  accurate  playing  of  the  earliest  one  yesterday,  which 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  most  precious  store  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  who  could  not  be  included  in  a  last  concert.  There 
were  also  a  particular  devotion  to  Brahms,  a  particular  dramatic 
and  rhythmic  eagerness  and  understanding  in  the  playing  of 
his  'Quartet,'  and  a  particular  earnest  enthusiasm,  admiration, 
and  sympathy  for  the  'Sextet  of  Schonberg,'  and  a  faithful 
response  to  the  moods,  the  matter,  and  the  intentions  of  the 
composer 

"The  fact  that  such  fidelity,  devotion,  care,  and  broadly 
searching  nuisical  intelligence  have  become  an  accepted  inheri- 
tance,  and  a  perpetual  delight  to  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
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music,  far  back  into  the  longest  of  memories,  made  the  sadness 
and  the  impending  loss  in  this  final  manifestation  of  it  hard 
to  realize.  The  service  to  the  world  of  the  performer  is  the 
most  tragic  of  all,  in  that  it  is  not  only  self-sacrificing  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  music  of  others,  but  must  inevitably  pass 
with  time.  Having  ably  and  inestimably  given  their  long 
careers  to  the  service  of  music  and  humanity,  it  is  perhaps 
wise  that  they  cease  before  the  decline  might  come,  that  the 
memory  of  their  last  concert  might  remain  in  our  memories, 
vividly  faultless  and  rare." 

The  coming  April  concert  of  the  organization  in  New  York 
will  complete  its  twenty-fifth  season  here  and  the  thirty-second 
of  its  existence,  upon  which  the  New  York  Globe  remarks: 

"The  Kneisel  Quartet  has  really  been  the  pioneer  of  chamber 
music  in  this  country.  Other  more  or  less  ephemeral  organi- 
zations had  played  it,  but  not  until  the  Kneisel  Quartet,  spring- 
ing from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  set  out  to  spread 
that  special  evangel  had  it  been  played  here  with  the  finish  and 
the  authority  that  we  accept  now  as  a  matter  of^course.  Be- 
sides publishing  the  beauties  of  the  great  classic  masters  of 
chamber  music— Haydn,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms, 
and,  above  all,  Beethoven — the  Kneisel  Quartet  has  never  failed 
to  investigate  modern  men  and  movements  as  they  came  along. 
They  did  yeoman  service  for  Cesar  Franck  when  the  great 
Belgian  was  still  caviar  to  almost  everybody.  They  did  not 
balk  at  Reger.  Of  Schonberg's  sextet  they  have  made  in  the 
last  year  almost  a  specialty.  It  is  the  honorable  record  of 
devotion  to  the  great  ideals  of  the  past  and  of  alert  interest  in 
the  tendencies  of  the  present  and  the  future  that  has  made 
the  fundamental  value  and  vitality  of  the  contribution  of  the 
Kneisel  Quartet  to  the  musical  life  of  America. 

"If  it  were  not  that  other  organizations  worthy  to  bear  aloft 
the  banner  of  chamber  music  in  America  have  risen  in  their 
path,  we  should  indeed  be  disconsolate.  Still,  no  other  organi- 
zation, however  good,  can  quite  fill  the  place  of  the  departing 
one  in  the  affections  of  a  great  body  of  our  musicians  and  music 
lovers." 

We  shall  doubtless  still  have  much  German  music,  tho  here 
and  there  arise  jingoistic  threats  to  cast  it  out.  Rumors  have 
even  been  afloat  that  Wagner's  operas,  in  spite  of  the  success  of 
the  recent  Ring  cycle,  would  be  eliminated  from  the  Metro- 
politan's roster.  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  has  contradicted  this,  how- 
ever. The  editor  of  Musical  America  (New  York)  takes  a 
vigorous  stand  against  such  efforts: 

"When  the  English  and  the  Germans  began  to  boycott  each 
other's  music  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  Cesar  Franck 
disappeared  from  Berlin  programs  and  Petrograd  put  Wagner 
on  the  black  list,  and  London  musical  authorities  insinuated  that 
Strauss  was  passe — what  did  most  of  us  do  in  this  country? 
Most  of  us  did  the  only  thing  that  a  normal  and  rational  person 
could  do  under  the  circumstances:  we  leaned  back  and  laughed 
good-naturedly.  We  had  the  proper  perspective;  we  estimated 
the  whole  panorama  of  folly  at  its  proper  value  and  realized 
that  the  veil  of  prejudice,  nationalism,  and  ignorance  would  one 
day  drop  from  the  eyes  of  the  embittered  and  stupid  censors 
of  art  and  music.  Considerable  of  the  force  of  this  puerile 
movement  has  been  dissipated,  in  England,  at  least,  if  recent 
concert  programs  from  London  may  be  believed.  Bach,  Mozart, 
and  Weber  are  regular  fare,  greatly  to  the  dismay  of  certain 
extremists. 

"Until  a  few  weeks  age  we  in  America  were  immune  from 
this  encroachment  of  nationalism  on  the  domains  of  art.  Only 
minute  symptoms  have  appeared  here,  a  few  inconsequential 
and  scattered  efforts  to  fling  up  the  flag  of  jingoism  in  music. 
A  certain  conductor  thought  it  advisable  to  eliminate  the  German 
portion  of  his  program.  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  don't  you  know, 
are  inflammatory  sort  of  characters  and  might  incite  us  to 
bloodshed  and  riot!  Certain  New  York  newspapers  heap  a 
lot  of  glory  on  the  efforts  of  some  rowdies  to  howl  down  an 
estimable  singer  whose  offense  was  to  present  Brahms  and 
Dvorak  (who  happens  to  have  been  a  Bohemian).  Then,  again, 
an  artist  advises  us  that  some  New  England  organizations  have 
practically  canceled  his  engagements  plainly  because  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  German.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  a  Hungarian. 

"Of  all  the  exhibitions  of  misplaced  patriotism  now  rampant 
this  latter  is  perhaps  the  most  contemptible — to  cancel  an  artist's 
appearance  because  of  his  nationality! 

"It  is,  indeed,  time  to  scotch  such  zealots,  to  crush  these 
lethal  foes  of  music." 


THE   SWISS   UNIVERSITY  JV1ELTENG-POT 

A  MELTING-POT  for  Europe,  in  the  intellectual  sense, 
is  the  mission  that  a  Swiss  professor  sees  for  his  country. 
His  neutrality  is  constructive,  for  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of   the  raising  of  Lausanne's 
French  Academy  (founded  in  1537)  to  the  status  of  a  university. 


MME.   PATORNI   AT   THE   CLAVECIN. 

One  critic  wonders  "why  modern  composers,  instead  of  torturing 
their  instruments  to  obtain  variety  of  tone-color,  do  not  hark  back  " 
to  the  instruments  of  an  earlier  day,  such  as  this  early  piano. 


J 


Prof.  Ernst  Bovet,  of  the  German  University  of  Zurich,  begged 
his  hearers  not  to  forget  "that  there  are  in  all  the  countries 
participating  in  the  present  bloody  struggle  men  who  dream 
of  a  more  beautiful  society  than  that  in  which  we  live."  He 
sees  it  as  the  special  mission  of  the  Swiss  to  bring  these  men 
together.  That  done,  he  has  a  vision  of  the  seven  Swiss  uni- 
versities not  only  as  "the  hearths  of  our  regional  and  national 
life,  but  also  as  real  temples  of  concord."  The  seven  universities 
of  which  he  speaks  are  Basle,  Bern.  Geneva.  Lausanne.  Neuf- 
chatel,  Freiburg,  and  Zurich.  In  the  Neue  Ziiricher  Zeitung 
his  address  is  given  in  this  form: 

"Our  seven  universities  are  centers  of  our  regional  and  national 
life;  there  are  perhaps  too  many  in  view  of  the  small  size  of  our 
country,  but  we  should  be  loath  to  miss  any  one  of  them,  and  if 
to-morrow,  beside  our  German  and  French,  an  Italian  university 
were  to  be  established  at  Lugano,  we  should  also  welcome  this 
new  sister.  But,  so  much  said,  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  finger 
on  the  open  wound;  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  the  popula- 
tion are  heavy,  perhaps  too  heavy  to  bear. 

"In  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  in  our  intellectual  and 
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financial  budget,  we  have  to  appeal,  for  tudents  and  profi  or  . 
to  our  neighbors  to  our  nghl  and  to  our  left,  Lei  ua  laj  a  id< 
our  national  iranit;  and  look  the  facta  in  th<    faoi       To    um  il 

up  in  um-   Mum our    national   thinking  and  feeling 

are  gravelj  menaced  bj  the  inva  ion  of  foreign  thoughl  and 
foreign  senl  imenl . 

"Scientific  obj<  ot  ivitj  i  a  \  i  rj  praiseworthy  thing,  bul  we  must 
not  forgel  in  our  intellectual  and  political  aloofness  the  inheri- 
tance of  our  fathers;  we  are  Swiss  citizens,  children  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  and  are,  or  al  least  should  be,  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  national  nnitj  of  our  fatherland.  The  Republic  i- 
uoi  a  form  of  governmenl  imposed  upon  us  by  outside  agencies, 
but  the  expression  of  our  political  ideals  and  four  centuries  of 
independent  political  existence.  We  do  no1  intend  to  force  these 
ideals  of  ours  upon  our  guests,  bul  we  believe  we  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  righl  to  ask  of  them  to  respect,  in  their  turn,  our 
indh  idual   II  i  Uanscha  uung. 

"In  exchange  for  this  Logical  and  natural  demand,  we  have 
something  to  offer  to  the  students  and  professors  belonging  to 
often  mutually  hostile  countries;  our  ambition  is  to  bring  them 
nearer  one  to  the  other  on  our  free  and  neutral  soil.  We  seem 
to  be  destined  for  this  noble  mission,  since  we  are  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  possibility  of  a  harmonious  working  together  of  the 
Qorman'and  Latin  races.  We  scholars,  we  learned  people  at 
least,  ought  to  know  how  to  distinguish  between  the  sound 
principles  of  nationalitj  and  the  jingo  elements  of  a  hybrid 
lationalism,   between  justified   pride  and  sickly  vanity. 

"We  Swiss  university  men  and  women  are  willing,  in  the 
sense  of  our  greal  countryman,  Alexandre  Vinel  (  I7(.)7-1S47), 
the  famous  theologian  and  historian  of  literature,  to  become  the 
forerunners  of  a  new  humanity  appearing  in  forms,  hazy  as  yet, 
on  the  horizon  of  Europe.  As  well  as  we  prefer  the  manly 
idiom  of  justice  to  a  convenient  but  cowardly  silence,  as  well  do 
we  Swiss,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  prefer  constructive 
love  to  destructive  hatred.  We  professors  and  students  of 
the  Swiss  universities  are  in  a  more  favored  position  than 
our  colleagues  at  the  institutions  of  other  countries  to  appreciate 
impartially  the  noble  traits  in  every  nation  and  to  hud  out  its 
real  contribution  to  mankind's  common  civilization.  We  are 
the  hen-,  to  a  wealth  created  in  centuries  past  by  sons  belonging 
to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  our  solemn  duty, 
aho\  e  all  in  this  fateful  hour  of  Europe's  history,  to  show  our- 
selves worthy  of  our  predecessors  and  ancient  teachers  by  plant- 
ing on  this  free  soil  of  ours  the  1  ree  of  genuine  love  and  liberty." 


THE  NEGLECTED  PUBLIC  LIBRARY— Is  it  the  letter- 
writing  habit  in  people  in  general  or  the  failure  of  the  public 
library  to  fun.  tion  thai  causes  a  certain  peevishness  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  (Philadelphia)  over  a  matter  where  most 
public  journals  will  offer  sympathy?  "Many  times  every 
year,"  it  says,  "we  are  asked  to  recommend  a  book  contain- 
ing information  on  this  or  that  subject  of  general  interest." 
The  Philadelphia  editors,  like  ourselves,  are  "glad  to  comply 
to  the  best  of  our  limited  ability,"  yet  "we  never  answer  one 
of  these  letters  without  wondering  why  public  libraries  do  not 
impress  themselves  more  definitely  and  extensively  upon  the 
public."     More  than  this: 

"The  writer  of  the  letter  is  obviously  intelligent  or  he  would 
not  be  seeking  information.  By  the  same  token,  he  is  interested 
in  subjects  of  general  concern.  Yet,  as  obviously  he  does  not 
know  that  about  three  times  out  of  live  there  is  a  public  institu- 
tion not  far  from  him,  supported  at  large  expense,  which  not 
onh  contains  standard  books  on  the  subject  he  wants  to  know 
about,  but  makes  a  special  business  of  supplying  him  with  those 
books  promptly  and  without  expense. 

"  From  its  card-index  he  can  learn  in  five  minutes  what  books 
there  are  on  the  subject,  and  attendants  will  fetch  them  to  him 
on  request.  Invariably,  in  our  experience,  the  library  staff  is 
informed  and  attentive.  It  will  go  to  any  pains,  most  will- 
ingly,  to  put  the  resources  of  the  library  at  the  disposal  of  an 
inquirer.  Within  its  own  Avails  the  institution  functions  ad- 
mirably; but  a  great  many  people  do  not  know  of  it  in  such  a 
way  that,  being  athirst  for  information,  they  turn  to  if  as 
naturally  as  a  dry  man  turns  to  a  water-faucet. 

"The   library   habit  is   one   of   the   best    that    any    person    can 

form.     There  should  be  a  more  strenuous  effort  to  inculcate  it. 

Meantime    take    the    initiative    yourself.      Get    acquainted    with 

\our  public  library." 


\\    [RISH    WRITER    OF   ONE-ACT   PLAYS 

Dr\S.\.\Y     i-    a    name    that     both    play    and    fiction    are 
making    known    to    us    better   and    better   every   day. 
Ii   cro    ed    the   Atlantic   very  quietly,   point-  out    Mr. 
Harrj   Esty  Dounce,  bul  already  its  owner's  Larger  public  fame 

has    been    won    here,  and    not    at    home.      A  "discerning  coterie" 

arc  given  credit  for  being  aware  of  Dunsany  in  Britain;  but 
otherwise  "he  is  not  yel  recognized  there  as  being  anybody  of 
extraordinary   consequence,  except,  of  course,  in   Burke."     lie 

won  ns  bj  his  plays,  and  the  appreciation  of  these  was  not  in 
an\  was  eked  out  bv  his  name.  for.  at  least  according  to  Air. 
Dounce.    "dearly   as    we.    the    people,    love   the   lords   we   jibe  at, 

we  should,   I  think,  be  rather  predisposed  to  look  upon  one  in 

the  dramaturgic  line  as  an  interesting  but  futile  dilettante." 
The  three  seasons  that  his  plays  have  been  in  evidence  here 
have  made  him  "a  ruling  salon  topic"  —almost  "as  great  a 
nuisance  in  that  respect  as  ever  was  Maeterlinck,  with  whom  he 
is  being  much,  tho  nninteUigently,  bracketed."  Mr.  Dounce 
avers  in  the  Xevv  York  Sun  that  the  vogue  is  "rather  more 
than  a  vogue,"  tho  it  is  based  on  seven  one-act  plays.  Yet  this 
is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  lasting  fame: 

"The  best  of  them  have  been  taken  around  the  larger  Eastern 
cities.  If  the  vogue  is  to  continue,  one  of  two  things  must 
happen:  he  must  send  along  more  and  more  manuscripts,  for 
doing  which  he  is  anything  but  favorably  situated,  or  he  must 
die  and  become  a  funeral  and  a  classic,  and  for  doing  that  his 
situation  is  favorable  in  the  extreme." 

Lord  Dunsany  is  Irish,  and  is  a  friend  of  those  better  known 
Irish  writers,  Yeats  and  "A.  E."  (George  Russellj,  who  form  the 
(  Vltic  renaissance.  For  many  years  this  manifestation  has  been 
one  of  the  pet  literary  themes,  and  Air.  Doimce  sees  Lord  Dun- 
sany helped  to  securing  attention  by  his  connection  with  the 
leaders  of  this  movement.     He  writes: 

"I  believe  the  first  successful  public  performance  of  a  Dunsany 
play  in  New  York  was  that  made  of  'The  Glittering  Gate'  at 
the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  exactly  two  calendar  years  ago. 
Theatrically  this  work  is  about  the  weakest  of  the  seven;  never- 
theless, given  a  production  if  it  with  anything  like  competent 
treatment  and  half  a  chance  for  notice,  all  the  rest  was  assured. 
Honors  at  present  lie  between  the  Neighborhood  organization 
and  Stuart  Walker  and  his  Portmanteau  players,  but  there 
probably  is  not  now  a  commercial  producer  in  the  city  with  soul 
(or  eye  to  business)  so  dead  that  he  would  not  pay  a  pretty  sum 
for  exclusive  rights  in  a  new  Dunsany  manuscript. 

"These  gentlemen  Avere  'showm'  in  the  only  way  in  which 
most  of  them  could  be  shown  about  imaginative  costume  plays 
which  read  with  so  unusual  a  literary  quality.  The  scripts 
might  have  been  peddled  around  their  offices  for  years.  They 
would  have  been  unlikely  to  perceive  Dunsany's  great  merit, 
that,  well  as  he  reads,  he  plays  a  hundred  times  better. 

"You  can  not  conceive  of  the  extraction  from  any  thirty- 
minute  performance  of  more  sheer  theatric  force  than  flows 
quite  naturally  and  spontaneously  from  one  of  'A  Night  at  an 
Inn.'  Anybody  can  enjoy  it  who  can  enjoy  a  movie  thriller. 
Consequently  everybody  does  enjoy  it,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
time  to  breathe  and  spirits  for  something  more  than  farce  in 
England  they  are  sure  to  produce  it  and  like  it  as  well  as  we. 

"Meanwhile  Dunsany,  whose  kingdom  of  art  is  the  imag- 
ination and  his  luminary  the  light  that  never  was  and  his  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  he  has  one,  a  loathing  of  the  sordid  shams  and 
traffics  of  modern  commercial  reality,  paradoxically  has  come 
into  his  kingdom  of  worldly  glory  in  the  most  commercial  city 
of  the  most  commercial  country  of  Christendom.  He  did  not 
jimmy  his  way  in  like  his  burglar  of  "The  Glittering  Gate'; 
he  did  not  toot  a  Shavian  horn  outside  till  the  walls  fell  down. 
lie  did  nothing;  would  sooner  have  starved,  if  that  had  been  the 
alternative.  His  work  A\as  good  enough  to  do  it  all.  Now  it  is 
done,  he  is  glad,  and  he  hopes  to  come  among  us  and  find  a 
general  sympathy  and  understanding." 

Air.  Dounce  might  not  like  to  luwe  himself  ranked  Avith  those 
of  whom  he  has  already  spoken,  A\ho  love  and  follow  a  lord.  At 
any  rate,  he  seems  able  to  conceive  what  it  must  be  like  to  be  a 
lord,  at  least  a  literary  one: 
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"As  we  read  about  Dunsany's  ways  of  life  in  times  of  peace, 
they  suggest  the  magnificent  and  leisured  independence  of  the 
versatile  renaissance  masters.  Able  to  decline  to  be  a  plodding, 
industrious  specialist,  he  declines  and  still  escapes  from  becoming 
a  dilettantish  amateur.  When  he  happens  to  feel  like  shooting 
he  goes  shooting,  and  shoots  well,  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or 
over  the  nearest  bog.  When  he  happens  to  feel  like  cutting  a  seal 
on  silver  he  does  that;  how  prettily  has  been  shown  to  his  cor- 
respondents on  the  envelops  of  such  letters  as  the  censor  has 
been  pleased  not  to  deflower. 

"When  he  happens  to  feel  like  writing  a  little  tale,  a  prose 
vignette,  he  writes  one,  delicately  cynical  and  sad;  there  are 
collections  of  them,  and  they 
are  charming.  When  he  feels 
like  making  a  play  he  makes 
a  play,  rigging  up  no  puppet 
stage  decor,  oblivious  to  any 
audience  but  himself  and  Lady 
Dunsany,  unfettered  by  any 
Archerian  canons,  contemptu- 
ous of  hokum  tricks  for  in- 
suring the  groundlings'  enjoy- 
ment. 

"He   has   what    the  others, 
who  lack  it,  labor   to   acquire 
and  never  do  acquire — a  genu- 
ine   elemental    dramatic    im- 
agination. To  say  he  thinks  in 
drama  would  be  wrong.      He 
feels   in  '  drama,    not   crudely, 
not     emotionally,     rather    es- 
thetically.     Still   it   is    always 
drama,    live    and    moving,     a 
story,    and    never    a.    Maeter- 
linckian  indigestion  of  the  soul. 
"Most  of  us  have  fallen  into 
a  vicious  way  of  thinking  that 
to    understand     very     simple 
things,  we    must    treat    them 
as  very  complex.     The  answer 
to  Dunsany  is  the  easy  answer, 
as  his  method  is  the  easy  meth- 
od.     Take  his    plays   as  you 
find  them,  and  don't  fret  about 
symbolizations     and     philoso- 
phies. .  .  .  If  people  would  only 
appreciate  the  royal  indolence 
of    such    an     artist's     nature 
they  Avould,  for  instance,  stop 
wasting  time  and  ink  on  Dun- 
sany's      supposed      wondrous 
visions     of   a    country  of    his 
dreams. 

"There  are  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  he  passes 
half  his  days  in  a  dream  state, 
of  the  sort  popularly  '  but 
wrongly  believed    to    be    con- 
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HOW   SPEAKEST   THOU? 


LORD  DUNSANY,     • 

Whose  success  as  a  playwright  is  so  pronounced  that  "  there 
probably  is  not  now  a  commercial  producer  in  the  city  with  soul 
(or  eye  to  business)  so  dead  that  he  would  probably  not  pay  a  pretty 
sum  for  exclusive  rights  In  a  new  Dunsany  manuscript." 


ferred  upon  eaters  of  hashish  and  such  drugs,  where  he 
finds  a  blissful  refuge  from  the  every-day  man's  state  and  the 
vulgarities  of  the  every-day  man's  doings.  The  fact,  I  would 
wager  my  hopes  of  seeing  any  more  Dunsany,  is  simply  that 
when  he  has  in  mind  the  germ  of  a  dramatic  story  it  is  easier 
to  tell  himself  the  story  with  a  background  of  pure  make- 
believe  than  it  would  be  to  go  forth  and  get  up  the  authentic  color 
of  the  nearest  Irish  town  or  dig  in  the  British  Museum  for  little 
pedants'  facts  about  old  Babylon. 

"  He  says  quite  sensibly  that  the  play  is  the  thing  which  matters, 
and  archeological  accuracies  are  the  concerns  of  the  school- 
room. What  he  does  not  say  is  that  altho  you  can  have  these 
accuracies  if  your  artistic  conscience  happens  to  require  them,  to 
get  them  means  work,  and  to  use  them  and  still  keep  your  notion 
alive  means  a  really  terrible  effort  of  stedfast  concentration.  It 
was  done  on  the  grand  scale  in  'Salammbo,'  but  every  one  knows 
that  '  Salammbo '  was  written  in  the  bloody  sweat  of  its  author's 
anguished  brow." 

Lord  Dunsany  is  at  present  at  the  front,  a  captain  in  the 
Fifth  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers.  He  has  been  a  man  of  arms 
along  with  other  things,  and  has  a  record  of  five  battles  in  the 
Boer  War  as  well  as  action  in  the  Dublin  riots  of  last  summer, 
where  he  received  a  wound. 


HE  "TONGUES  OF  MEN  AND  OF  ANGELS"  never 
had  their  distinctions  so  clearly  differentiated,  perhaps, 
as  by  a  "comedienne  diseuse,"  Miss  Beatrice  de  Holthoir, 
whom  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  has  persuaded  to  speak  to  us. 
Ours  has  surely  never  been  the  speech  of  the  angels,  for  ten 
years  ago  Mr.  James  and  others  described  it  as  "twanging  and 
whinnying,"  "mumbling,"  "vocally  limping  and  shuffling." 
All  of  this  now  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  lack  of  muscular 

training  in  the  organ  most  re- 
sponsible. At  least  Miss  de 
Holthoir  points  out  the  pecu- 
liar physiological  differences  in 
tongues  which  she  discovered 
in  her  necessity  of  employing 
her  racial  endowments  of 
Russian  and  English  in  an 
environment  first  French  and 
afterward  Irish: 

"  This  experience   .   .    .  gave 
me    a    most    valuable    insight 
into     the     technical     side     of 
speaking,  the  different  things 
that  an  English  or  a  French 
person   does   with   his   or  her 
tongue  and  mouth.     I  learned 
that  there  is  an  actual  physio- 
logical difference  between  the 
French  and  the  English  tongue 
which  I  attribute  to  the  differ- 
ent muscular  action  necessary 
for    speaking    each    language. 
The    French    tongue    is    long 
and  elastic.     Just  as  we  de- 
velop muscles  for  dancing  or 
tennis,    so     a     Frenchwoman 
develops    a   longer   and   more 
flexible   tongue  with  a  merci- 
lessly strong  tip.     This  is  how- 
she  pronounces  that  'r,'  with 
its    vibrating     stroke    against 
her  teeth,  that  usually  defeats 
all     our     best     efforts.       The 
English     tongue     is     rounder 
and  thicker.     Certain  English 
tongues    [one    does   not   know 
whether    this    applies    to    the 
American  tongue  as  well,  and 
Mile,  de  Holthoir  did  not  ex- 
plain] are  like  an  incapacitated 
jellyfish.     The  cockney  is  the 
best  example  of  this.     Certain 
sections  of  your  East-Siders  produce  their  peculiarly  thick  utter- 
ance  by  turning  up  the  point  of  their  tongues  and  using  the 
under  side." 

Put  thus  in  terms  of  muscle,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
grasping  at  practical  means  of  improvement,  "our  national 
speech  seems  almost  feasible  and  practical."     For — 

"We  go  through  all  sorts  of  gymnastic  exercises  to  increase 
our  lungs  and  reduce  our  belt  -  measure.  We  spend  untold 
brain  and  energy  in  teaching  our  bricklayers  to  handle  bricks 
efficiently.  Why  not  take  up  tongues,  put  muscle  into  them, 
teach  them  how  to  do  their  job  efficiently,  and  so  make  speech 
surer  and  more  agreeable?  Why  not  a  standardized  American 
speech  and  a  standardized  American  tongue?  The  former 
would,  of  course,  be  canned,  and  thus  distributed  to  every  school- 
house  in  the  country 

"Would  the  standard  stick  after  grammar-school  was  over? 
We  fear  not,  universally.  Yet  certain  modern  forces  may  help 
— the  telephone,  for  instance.  The  telephone  companies  make 
a  business  of  teaching  their  operators  clear,  correct  speech. 
And  the  great  public  has  to  mind  the  consonants  and  vowels 
rather  more  than  usual  if  it  is  to  send  talk  over  a  wire.  At  any 
rate,  national  efficiency  is  the  word,  and  tongues  can  con- 
tribute to  it  quite  as  well  as  brains  or  legs  or  arms." 
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Courtes]  ol  the  Pocket  Testament  League,  New  York. 


SHOWING   THEIR   COLORS. 


Tin'  London  office  of  tho  Pocket  Testament  League  preserves  over  250,000  pledge-cards  signed  by  soldiers  on  the  field. 

they  are  joining  the  League  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  a  day. 


It  is  estimated  thai 


TESTAMENTS   ON  THE   BATTLE-FIELD 


SEVENTEEN  MILLIONS  of  "Active-Service"  Testaments, 
"Khaki"  and  "Navy"  Gospels,  and  text-books  in  eighty- 
eight  languages,  including  all  the  tongues  of  the  nations 
engaged  in  the  war,  have  been  distributed  among  the  world's 
fighting  forces.  The  cost  of  this  is  estimated  at  $350,000 — 
"the  free-will  offerings  of  God's  people."  These  numbers  and 
figures  are  given  by  Mrs.  Grace  Pettman  Pont,  or*  Brighton, 
England,  who  surveys  for  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
(March)  the  work  of  the  Scripture  Gift  Mission  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Entente  Allies.  In  each  of  the  Testaments  is 
reproduced  the  autograph  message  of  Lord  Roberts,  penned 
just  before  his  death: 

"I  ask  you  to  put  your  trust  in  God.  He  will  watch  over  you, 
and  strengthen  you.  You  will  find  in  this  little  Book,  guidance 
when  you  are  in  health,  comfort  when  you  are  in  sickness,  and 
strength  when  you  are  in  adversity. — Roberts,  F.-M." 

For  the  men  of  the  Navy  is  a  message  from  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellieoe: 

H.M.S.  Iron  Duke 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage,  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou 
dismayed;  for  the  Lord  thy  Cud  is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
gocst.  Honor  all  men.  Love  the  brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honor 
the  King. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Jellicoe. 

At  the  end  of  each  Gospel  are  printed  a  few  familiar  hymns 
and  a  'decision"  form,  which  reads: 

"Being  convinced  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  believing  that  Christ 
died  for  inc.  I  now  accept  him  as  my  personal  Savior,  and  with 
his  help  I  intend  to  confess  him  before  men." 

Whai  this  has  meanl  to  thousands  of  soldiers  when  face  to 
lace  with  danger  and  death  has  been  attested  by  hundreds  of 
letters  "telling  the  story  of  God's  blessing  on  this  work": 


"A  lance-corporal  wrote  from  the  trenches  'Somewhere  in 
France,'  enclosing  a  British  Treasury  note  for  £1,  dirty  and 
crumpled,  looking  as  if  it  had  been  through  many  engagements, 
to  help  send  out  more  Gospels  to  his  comrades.  This  lance- 
corporal  said  it  was  part  of  his  work  to  go  and  reverently  tend 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  lives  upon  the  battle- 
field, to  collect  their  belongings,  and  search  their  pockets.  He 
found  in  nearly  every  case  that  the  man  possest  an  'Active- 
Service'  Testament  containing  Lord  Roberts's  message,  but  the 
most  cheering  thing  about  it  was  that  the  men  had  signed  the 
Decision  Form!  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  one  young  officer,  whose 
body  had  been  stript  of  every  identification  mark  before  it  was 
found,  the  only  clue  to  his  name  was  his  signature  to  this  De- 
cision Form  in  an  'Active-Service'  Gospel,  and  this,  sent 
back  to  England,  brought  comfort  and  solace  to  his  widowed 
mother 

"The  secretary  of  the  Scripture  Gift  Mission  has  seen  num- 
erous well-worn  and  much-read  Testaments  that  have  passed 
through  the  fiercest  of  the  warfare.  In  many  cases,  too,  the 
copy  of  the  Word  of  God,  carried  in  the  breast-pocket,  has  stopt 
the  bullet  and  saved  the  soldier's  life,  and  the  mutilated  Testa- 
ment has  come  back  as  a  trophy.  It  is  no  idle  boast  to  say  that 
the  best  way  of  recording  this  wide  work  of  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  to  take  a  war-map  of  the  world  and  enumerate 
every  one  of  the  fighting  nations,  for  the  Word  of  God  is  spread- 
ing everywhere.  In  France,  open  doors  have  been  entered  in 
all  directions.  The  Belgians  in  England  and  Holland  have 
received  the  Word  of  God.  The  workers  of  the  Scripture  Gift 
Mission  among  the  soldiers  in  Belgium  were  allowed  to  go  right 
to  the  front-fine  trenches,  and  had  the  honor  of  an  interview 
with  the  heroic  Queen  of  the  Belgians  herself.  She  accepted 
a  'khaki'  French  Testament,  and  said:  'I  think  this  is  very  nice 
for  the  soldiers  to  have,  and  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  give  it  to 
them!'  In  Ftoumania,  too,  a  princess  of  the  royal  house  has 
taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  of  distributing  the  Word 
of  (rod  to  the  soldiers  of  her  country.  But  the  story  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Scriptures  in  Russia  is  the  most  wonderful 
of  all,  for  the  honorary  superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  Scrip- 
ture  Gift  Mission   in   that  country   has  been  able   to  circulate 
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portions  ot  God  s  Word  to  a  total  of  over  five  millions!" 

The  royal  family  of  Russia  will,  in  then-  exile,  have  probably 
many  weU-wishers  among  these  who  have  been  benefited  by 
similar  gifts  bearing  the  following  message  printed  in  each 
Gospel  and  underlined  in  red: 

Throne  riZrJalHifhneSS   *?   Heir~APP^ent   to   the  Russian 

himZ   w'    T^  TfS  tMs  GmPel'  which  *«  ten  set  to 
him  by  Sunday-school  scholars  in  the  British  Isles 
and  Colonies. 

The  secretary  to  the  Empress  of  Russia  wrote 
recently: 

''Her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  has  asked 
me  respectfully  to  report:  Concerning  the  gift  of 
Testaments  and  Psalms  by  the  Sunday-school 
children  of  England  and  the  English  Colonies 
placed  by  you  at  the  disposal  of  his  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Czarevitch  for  consignment  to  the  active 
Army,  her  Imperial  Majesty  has  graciously  com- 
manded me  to  thank  the  contributors  in  the  august 
name  of  his  Imperial  Highness  for  the  above- 
mentioned  grft,  and  to  have  the  same  forwarded 
to  the  active  Army  by  means  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty  s  own  supply- train." 

A  Canadian  cavalry  officer  confest  that  he  had 
set  little  store  by  the  Bible  until  the  day  came  in 
France  when  his  battalion  found  itself  in  a  peril- 
ous quarter.  They  were  under  fire  and  dared 
not  move  when  the  officer  noticed  a  few  of  his 
men  who  had  crawled  into  a  group  together, 
and  saw  one  man  take  out  his  knife  and  cut  a 
Testament  into  half  a  dozen  bits  and  distribute 
them  among  his  comrades,  who  there  and  then  began  to  read: 

"It  must  be  wonderful  to  read  the  story  of  Gethsemanp  «,» 
story  of  Calvary,  the  story  of  the  Reaction wM Mnt 
under  fire,  and  those  men  had  learned  by  actual  experience  whaf 
i    means  to  be  obedient  unto  death-learned,  too    that  noting 

2?  rUf8  ^r  *  thiUgS  °f  the  SOUl'  the  *£^M% 
the  reality  of  God's  message  in  his  Word  concerning  salvation 
when  face  to  face  with  eternity."  S  sauatlon 

Another  agency  for  the  distribution  of  Scriptures  to  the 
soldiers  is  the  Pocket  Testament  League.  This  venture  was  not 
born  with  the  war,  but  has  been  on  the  field  of  conflict  since  the 
beginning  in  1914.  In  the  London  office  alone  over  250  000 
soldiers'  pledge-cards  are  filed,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  men 
in  arms  are  joining  the  League  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  a  day. 
In  a  report  issued  by  the  League  we  read: 

*  i'A^u1"  Wri,teS  0f  a  corPoral  returned  from  the  front  who 
told  him  that  when  death  was  striking  all  around  him  in  the 
trenches  he  offered  all  the  money  he  had  (about  fifteen  pounds) 
for  a  Testament,  but  not  one  of  the  men  could  be  induced  to 
part  with  his  treasured  little  book. 

•  nTTS  find  ever^ where,'  writes  an  enthusiast  from  the  field 
that  the  men  are  absolutely  changed  when  the  Word  of  God 

has  been  presented  and  explained  to  them,  and  when  thev 
realize  that  the  message  of  God  is  a  message  to  them  personally 
Do  you  know  that  many  of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  been 
working  had  little  idea  that  God  cares  for  them  or  that  the 
Bible  is  God  s  message  to  them?  They  thought  that  the  Bible 
was  simply  for  those  who  attend  church.  Again  and  again  we 
had  crowds  of  men  who  came  to  us  early  in  the  morning  to  make 
their  decision  for  Christ.' 

"Up  in  the  corner  of  the  Pocket  Testament  League  military 
membership-card,  printed  opposite  the  flag,  is  a  small  blank- 
square  where  the  men,  making  their  decision  for  Christ,  mark 
A,  C  (accept  Christ).  Such  men  sign  'My  Decision  for 
Jurist  printed  inside  the  back  cover  of  their  League  Te^ta 
ments  and  are  publicly  acknowledging  Jesus  as  their  Savior 

Many  a  sad  mother  or  wife  has  been  comforted  beyond 
words  when  one  of.  these  worn,  possibly  blood-stained,  little 
testaments  has  been  returned  home  and  on  the  Decision  page 
they  have  found  written  the  loved  one's  name." 
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REGULATION  FOR   EVANGELISTS 


EVEN  AFTER  GREAT  CARE  has  been  taken  in  selecting 
an  evangelist,  The  Christian  Work  (New  York)  remarks 
a  Church  sometimes  discovers  that  the  man  called  for 
leadership  m  a  revival  movement  "is  lacking  in  a  large  degree 
in  intelligence,  tact,  personality,  and  general  ability  necessary 
for  success  m  the  work."  Realizing  this,  the  Commission  on 
Evangelism  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  has 


TESTAMENTS    THAT   HAVE    SAVED   LIVES. 


established  a  standard  of  principles,  for  which  evangelists 
working  under  its  approval  must  have  regard.  The  Christian 
Work  congratulates  the  Council  on  taking  this  step  and  hopes 
it  will  result  in  "the  elimination  of  a  good  deal  of  discreditable 
and  reprehensible  mountebanking,  which  for  years  past  has 
flourished  in  the  land."  The  principles  to  be  observed  by 
evangelists  are  these: 

"1.  They  shall  conform  themselves  in  accepting  or  declining 

seT/oTh Xonth°PrF  rrr  to1the  standard  d^5 

set  rorth  by  the  Federal  Council,   and   therefore   conduct  all 

then -work  upon  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  ctist 

Z.   Ihey  shall  secure  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 

pastors  who  shall  endeavor,  so  far  as  possible,    to  gu^rd   the 

work   of    the   press   with  a   view  both  to   securing  ample  and 

appropriate   reports   of    the   work,    and    to   guarding   carefully 

against  exaggerated  reports  of  conversions,  seating  fapadty  of 

everymk!nda       **  %  attendance'  as  ^ll  as  sensationalist  of 

"3.  They   shall  report   all   decisions   made   in    the   meetings 

"Reform  \  ^  T **  *"  W°ld  ***»  °f  <«)  ^  *S 
-Referring    to    what    are    commonly    known    as    conversions 

(decisions  by  children  under  twelve  to  be  so  indicated);     (M 
Reconsecrations-No  matter  what  form  of  decision  card  used 
these  facts  to  be  made  known  in  some  way  on  the  cards  before 
being  handed  to  the  pastors. 

hltTh^  -^  Yf  the  W°rd  of  God  in  the  after-meeting, 
bnefly  explaining  the  way  of  life,  and  asking  those  seeking 
Christ  to  make  an  audible  public  confession  of  faith 

i  5'  J?,67  ShaU  m^e.uP°n  P^tors  to  put  into  execution  at  the 
close  ot  the  evangelistic  campaign  at  least  one  of  the  plans  for 
conservation  of  results  adopted  by  the  Commission,  and.  when 
possible,  the  evangelist  shall  make  this  one  of  the  conditions  of 
ms  accepting  the  invitation  to  conduct  the  campaign 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  vested  with  the  function  of  furnishing  to  the 
Commission  rehable  and  studied  information  concerning  the 
evangelists  of  their  respective  denominations.  This  information 
is  furnished  on  the  basis  of  a  carefully  prepared  questionnaire 
by  the  Commission  itself,  and  relates  to  the  evangelist's  edu- 
cation experience,  thoroughness,  size  of  work  he  is  best  adapted 
to,  and  his  general  fitness  for  the  same." 


!»<K 
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IT  MEANT  ME"— A  MESSAGE  FOR  THOSE  WHO  WAIT 


HERB   is  A   HEART   MESSAGE,  given  preoiselj    as  il 
oame   to  The   Literal    Digi  jt,   which   will   be  read 
uiih  93  mpathj  bj  aU  who  have  or  have  aol  contributed 
to  the  Belgian  Chil  Fund.     Especially  it  "  a  message  for 

those   who    v 

Belqi  \n  Children'  •  Pi  m>. 

The  Literar-j    Digi  3T,  Ney    Xork. 
I  ,m  one  of  your  readers     only  one  of  a  multitude.     When 
I  sa*    jrour  appeal,  "In  the  Name  of  God  the  Father,"  I  said: 
"Good!   I    hope  they'll  gel   the  money  to  save  those  children 

from  starving.     They  ought  to  get      ^ 

it:    they   have   -•>>    manj    readers." 
it  didn'1  seem  to  mean  me. 

■■  My  own  business  needs  more 
monej  than  it  has.  My  own 
family  wants  more  money.  Debts 
are  waiting  to  !><•  paid.  An  appeal 
for  starving  children  in  Belgium 
doesn't  concern  me,"  I  told  myself. 
Starving  children!  The  words 
shocked  and  haunted  me.  I 
couldn't  gel  away  from  them.  I 
began  to  wonder  if  I  really  meant 
to  try  to  stop  my  ears  to  such 
a  cry. 

I  never  saw  a  little  child  really 
starving.  My  own  children  have 
always  had  plenty,  with  extras 
thrown  in.  How  would  I  feel  if  I 
saw  them  starving — if  I  heard  their 
mother  say  they  were  starving? 

A  shivering  feeling  came  over 
me  as  I  seemed  to  see  a  Belgian 
mother  holding  her  baby  in  thin, 
trembling  arms,  close  to  her 
wasted  breast,  and  to  hear  her 
crying  out  in  agony  and  despair 
to  me,  "In  the  Name  of  God  the 
Father,  save  viy  baby!" 

All  around  were  other  mothers 
and  children  being  helped  by  some- 
body else;  but  this  mother  seemed  to  be  waiting  for 'me,  and 
calling  to  me,  to  save  her  baby.  How  can  I  do  otherwise  than 
leap  up  from  the  comparative  bounty  of  my  own  comfortable 
home  and  make  haste  to  send  life  and  health  to  at  least  one 
starving  baby,  and  put  into  that  one  mother's  mouth  a  cry  of 
joy  in  place  of  her  cry  of  despair? 

It  is  true  that  business,  and  family,  and  debts   are  pressing. 
It    will    mean    a    little    inconvenience — a    little    sacrifice — but 
what  are  such  things  in  the  face  of  the  starvation  of  children! 
I  guess  I  am,  after  all,  one  to  whom  the  appeal  comes. 
In  all  honesty,  I  must  admit  that,  judging  by  what  I  have 
received,   I   owe   something  to   these  Belgian   children.      Even 
tho  some  things  are  not  just  as  I  would  like  them,  I  have  received 
s.ome  blessings  in  business,  in  home,  in  family,  in  love.     I  have 
some  things  to  make  life  joyous  and  to  put  thankfulness  into 
my  heart.     So  how  can  I  refuse  to  give  something  to  those  from 
whom  everything  has  been  swept  away — business,  home,  loved 
ones,  even  the  food  to  keep  them  alive? 

And  I  can't  feel  comfortable  in  the  thought  of  those  Belgian 
children  sending  up  prayers  and  songs  of  gratitude  for  the 
nation  of  which  I  am  a  part  for  help  which  we  haven't  given — 
especially  when  I  am  one  of  the  citizens  responsible  for  that 
neglect.  Really,  it  begins  to  be  plain  that  I  must  do  my  part, 
with  the  rest. 


y0UX  i;,,,  i  ,  nie  has  come  to  me,  and  i  see  that  mora 
than  $300,000  has  been  contributed.  Some  of  your  readers  ha  e 
done  aobly.  Thej  didn't  wait  as  I  have  done.  But,  as  I  under- 
8tan(j  it,  the  total  amount  needed  to  give  the  extra  ration  to 
1250,000  children  for  all  this  year  would  be  $15,000,000.  El 
looks  as  if  this  amount  will  be  raised  only  if  every  man,  woman, 
and  child   who  reads  The    Digest  gives  some  part.     If  this 

means    me    IT    MUST    MEAN     A    LOT    OF    OTHERS,    also,    who    ha 

hesitated,  as  I  did. 

Somewhere    I    have    read    that   every    decision    we    make   and 

every  act  we  do  affects  the  de- 
cisions and  acts  of  others.  1  won- 
der if  my  delay  and  hesitation 
have  caused  any  one  else  to  delay 
and  hesitate.  If  that  is  true,  I  can 
only  hope  that  my  positive  decision 
and  act  now  may  help  some  others 
to  decide  that  this  cry  of  the  Bel- 
gian children  comes  straight  to  them; 
that  their  gift  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  this  splendid  effort;  and 
that  they  will  have  part  of  the  joy 
in  giving  life  and  comfort  to  the 
little  ones  so  dearly  loved  by  the 
Divine  Father  of  us  all. 

Here  is  my  gift,  to  care  for  two 
Belgian  children.  I  wish  it  were 
more.  I  may  add  to  it  later.  Do 
not  use  my  name  at  all.  In  fact, 
I  think  I  wall  just  sign  myself 

"IT   MEANT   ME." 
Englew'ood,  N.  J. 


3hi  tl?e  Namr  nf  (&ab  tlir  JFatljrr 
"  SAVE    MY   BABY  !  " 


AN  ENTERTAINMENT  WEEK 
PROPOSED — From  a  preacher  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston  comes 
the  following  with  reference  to 
church  and  community  effort  to 
increase  the  Belgian  Children's 
Fund  of  The  Literary  Digest: 


"  The  successful  collection  of 
funds  in  large  amount*  often  depends  upon  specific  suggestions 
as  to  method.  However  worthy  the  object,  and  however  skilful  y 
the  appeal  is  made,  it  often  fails  in  the  purpose  if  it  is  merely 
an  appeal.  Scarcely  a  week  goes  by  which  does  not  bring  several 
appeals  for  money,  and  both  ministers  and  people  find  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  rather  an  appalling  matter.  We  are  tempted  to- 
and  often  do— pass  them  by  through  sheer  lack  of  ability  to 
answer  so  many. 

"  A  single  definite  and  practical  suggestion  for  raising  this 
money  would,  I  believe,  result  in  the  raising  of  a  very  consider- 
able fund  from  most  of  the  churches  throughout  the  country. 

"  My -specific  suggestion  is  this:  that  each  church,  or  in  small 
towns,  each  community,  have  a  Drama  Week— or  Entertainment 
Week— call  it  what  you  will.  Let  it  be  country-wide.  1  oung 
people  enthuse  over  a  play,  and  are  always  glad  to  put  one  on. 
In  our  own  little  town  we  often  find  our  receipts  amounting  to 
$50  or  $100.  I  presume  this  would  more  especially  apply 
outside  the  large  cities,  but  in  most  places  every  one  wall  patron- 
ize a  'show, '  especially  to  see  local  talent. 

"  An  appeal  for  every  community,  or  church,  to  have  a  drama 
or  play  during  a  certain  week  would  come  with  the  force  of  a 
new  appeal.  Money  would  be  raised  outside  the  ordinary 
methods  (and  in  large  amounts),  which  in  my  church  I  must 
confess  are  pretty  nearly  exhausted.  We  have  already  taken 
collections  several  times  for  this  same  object,  and  for  other 
things  many  more  times,  within  the  past  year. 

"  I  believe  if  you  could  have  a  'Drama  Week,'  and  get  it  to 
the  people,  the  "movement  would  sweep  the  country.  Every- 
body would  get  their  money's  worth  and  feel  no  poorer  for  it." 
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NOTABLE   STATEMENTS   BY   GERARD   AND   ROOSEVELT 


IF  GUARANTIES  ARE  BROKEN,  promising  safe  conduct 
to   ships  of   the   Commission  for   Relief  of  Belgium,   and 
an  occasional  one  of    those  ships  be  sunk,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  insurance  upon  such  a  ship  and  its  cargo  protects 
the  Commission  from  loss.     Furthermore,  the  incident  probably 
means  that  some  subordinate  commander  blundered;    and  we 
must  not  conclude  that  all  guaranties  are  futile,  or  not  given 
m  good  faith.     Since  March  15  every  ship  of  the  Commission 
has  been  safeguarded  from  intentional  attack  while  following  the 
northern  route;   and  as  this  is  written  more  than  twenty  Relief 
ships  are  at  sea  on  that  route.     If  any  one  of  them  should  be 
sunk  by  mine  or  submarine,  all   the  more  reason  why  Belgian 
relief   ought    to   be   speeded   up   and   additional   supplies   sent 
forward. 

Under  date  of  March  16,  there  went  out  from  Washington 
to  the  press  of  the  country  a  statement  by  James  W.  Gerard, 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Germany,  in  which  Mr.  Gerard  said: 

"I  hope  the  people  of  this  country  appreciate  the  splendid  ■ 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  American  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium.  Then-  devoted  efforts,  have  now  continued 
tor  a  period  of  over  two  years,  and  despite  the  complication  of 
the  present  situation  the  full  staff  is  remaining  in  Belgium  to 
carry  on  its  great  humanitarian  task  upon  which  depend  the 
lives  of  ten  million  innocent  civilians. 

"It  is  a  privilege  for  the  American  people  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  fine  work.  The  only  way  that  this  can  be  done  is 
through  financial  help.  The  need  has  never  been  greater;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  our  country  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
give  generous  support  to  the  Commission." 

Writing  to  his  "Fellow  Members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club  and  the  Men  and  Women  of  the  West,"  Theodore  Roose- 
velt says:  "It  is  the  literal  truth  that  rarely  since  the  days  of 
Herod  has  child-life  been  so  menaced  as  to-day  in  Belgium." 
And  Colonel  Roosevelt  continues: 

"I  shall  not  deal  with  the  material  side  of  this  question,  or 
tell  how  1,250,000  children  are  compelled  to  go  hungry  and  are 
threatened  with  disease  and  slow  starvation.  All  this  is  being 
told  in  the  West  in  speeches,  in  letters,  in  literature,  in  cartoons 
and  in  personal  pleas.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Belgium  to-day 
stands  in  mortal  danger  of  losing  both  its  bodily  life  and  its  soul. 

"But  what  of  us?  What  of  our  soul  if,  like  the  Levite  and  the 
priest,  we  pass  on  our  business  with  averted  eyes?  The  nation 
that  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sufferings  of  ten  million  people,  in- 
cluding a  million  and  a  quarter  children,  is  committing  moral 
suicide.  Diseases  born  of  want  and  hunger  are  spreading  with 
dreadful  rapidity  among  these  1,250,000  children,  of  Belgium. 
Shall  we  look  idly  on  while  these  children  die?" 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  several  States-into  many 
of  which  The  Literary  Digest  goes  every  week  as  a 
text  for  classes  in  Civics,  History,  and  English— have 
nobly  contributed,  as  our  acknoAvledgments  reveal.  What 
private  schools  can  do  when  they  become  interested  is  elo- 
quently attested  by  Miss  Haskell's  School  in  Boston.  Begin- 
ning with  January  24,  "Miss  Haskell's"  has  forwarded  eight 
remittances  aggregating  $243.50.     A  noble  example  indeed' 

The  Central  High  School  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  devoted  one 
school  week  to  considering  Belgium's  needs,  held  two  auditorium 
meetings,  and  used  the  English  and  History  classes  as  their 
special  mediums.  Four  students,  representing  these  classes, 
delivered  addresses;  special  music  was  provided;  a  special 
speaker  from  outside  addrest  the  closing  auditorium  assembly, 
and  "following  his  address,"  the  principal  writes,  "a  collec- 
tion was  taken,  from  which  a  sum  of  $205.00  has  been  received." 
It  represented  sacrifice,  the  principal  says;  "a  good  many 
.    students  went  without  lunches." 

School  children  can  astonish  themselves  and  their  friends 
with  their  collecting  results  out  of  school— when  they  try.  They 
did  it  out  in  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  from  which  place  Mrs.  Roberta 
Patton  sends  draft  for  $350.51,  and  says:  "This  money  was 
collected  by  the  young  girls  of  Coffeyville." 

More  towns  are  coming  into  line  through  their  school  children, 
for  the  care  of  children  in  designated  towns  of  similar  size  in 
Belgium.  Tazewell,  Va.,  proposes  to  care  for  the  100  children 
of  Dongelberg,  which  will  require  $1,200.  Thomasville,  Ga.,  will 
provide  for  the  165  children  of  Gelrode,  requiring  $1,980. 

The  churches  are  moving  out  nobly.  From  Saltville,  Va.,  a 
rector  writes:  "We  are  launching  a  community  campaign," 
and  sends  $100.00  to  prove  it.  "Over  $100  was~  pledged,"  he 
says,  "by  a  group  of  twenty  women";  and  he  recites  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  some  of  them,  and  by  one  six-year-old  lad. 

Pasted  to  a  copy  of  The  Literary  Digest's  first  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Belgian  Children  comes  the  subscription  fist  of 
the  Engineering  Corps  of  the  Arizona  Extension  Railroad, 
carrying  forty-two  signatures  and  covering  the  handsome  sum 
of  $103.00,  "as  a  humble  expression"  of  their  "heartfelt 
sympathy." 

Make  all  checks,  monej'-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 
to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  March  14  to  March  20  inclusive. 


$3,000.00 — From     the     People    of     Portland,     Me.,     and 
immediate  vicinity. 

$823.51 — Citizens   and   Schools   of  Montrose,   Colo. 

$708.06— Citizens    of    Waco.    Texas,    through    the    efforts 
of  Mrs.   W.    O.    Wilkes. 

$690.14— Protestant    Churches    of   Lewiston,    Me. 

$552.00— -Belgian   Relief   of  Ford   City,    Pa. 

$500.00— Kdna    E.    Hughes. 

$400.00— Mrs.    Gilbert   Perkins. 

$350.51— Collected    by    the    Young    Girls .  of    Coffeyville, 
Kaus. 

$336.00— C.    K.    Winett. 

$252.03— Baptist,    Methodist,   Presbyterian   and   Episcopal 
Churches   of   Madison,    N.    C. 

$252.00— Citizens   and   Organizations   of  Clearfield,    Pa. 
$250.00  Each—  Fullei ton-Stuart    Lumber    Co.,    Mr      and 
Mrs.    L.    V.    Pulsifer,   Mrs.   A.    C.   Hencken. 

$205.00— Students  and  Teachers  of  Central  High  School 
St.   Joseph,    Mo. 

$165.92— Citizens    of   Washington,    N.    C,    and    Beaufort 
County.    N.    C. 

$132.00 — Florence   Leiter    Otten    and   Friends. 
$130.00— St.  Paul  M.  E.  Church  South.  Goldsboro,  X.  C. 
$125.00 — Anonymous. 

$120.00  Each— Grace   P.    Xiggeman,    A   College   Professor 
and  Wife,    St.    James'    Church,   Great   Barrington,   Mass. 
$115.00— First   Baptist   Sunday   School,    Mankato,   Minn. 

$112.50— School     Children     of    Clearfield,     Pa.     Borough 
Schools. 

$112.00— Second    Presbyterian    Church,    Danville,    Ky. 


$103.00 — Engineering  Corps,  Arizona  Extension  Railroad. 

$100.00  Each— B.   S.  Colhurn,  C.  L.  Miller,  Mrs.   Charles 
H.    Milmine,    Mrs.    Boyd's    Bible    Class   of   Harrisburg,    Pa 
Setb    Ely,   P.    K.    Russell,    Elizabeth   H.    Metcalf,   Mr     and 
Mrs.     Chas.     McNab,     W.     B.    Clifton,    Alfred    W.     Frick 
Saltville,     Va.,     Belgiau     Relief     Fund.     Idaho     Technical 
Institute,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thos.    H.    Darby,    Theo.    Alliens 
B.    G.    Volger,    "Anonymous." 

$82.69— Company    M.,    Kentucky    National    Guard,    Rus- 
sellville,   Ky. 

$80.00  Each— Second    Presbyterian    Church   of   Wheeling 
W.    Va.,   Geo.    W.   Heintz. 

$79.00— Students  and  Faculty,   Trinity   University,   Pres- 
byterian  Church,   U.   S.    A.,   Waxahaehie,    Texas. 

$75.55— Students   and   Teaehers   of   the   Missoula   County 
IlitUi    School. 

$75.00— A   Friend   in    Darlington,    Pa..    United    Presby- 
terian  Church. 

$73.94— Union    Church    and    Sunday    School,    Wabasha 
Minn, 

$72.00   Each— "J.    K.,"    From    Twelve    Young    Women    of 
m  orcester,    Mass. 

$71.25 — Geo.    L.    Anderson. 

$62.83— Presbyterian    Sabbath     School    of    Canyon    City 
Texas.  "->.'. 

$61.00— Through    Twelve    Members    of    the    War    Relief 
Committee    m   West    Pittston,    Pa. 

,v$60-°,°.E,ach—  Marie      B.      Bryant,      Immanuel      Church 
Westerieigh     S.    IN.    Y..    Howard    w.    Commons,    Red 

R  ™Hv "m  v"  v    0tJhe    Bl0t>kl-Tu     Theosophioal     Lodge, 

Sv^,S'  Jf-vT".AW°mans     Chlb     c,f     Sum"el'     School 
Syracuse,   X.   T.,      Anonymous.' 

$56.55— People    of   Madras,    Oregon. 


$55.00  Each— Presbyterian     Church     of     Tabor,     Minn 
Garfield    Grange    317     of    Oregon:      $24.00    H.     V       idii' 

H  ,00«.,e^h    Dr-    L-    A-    WeUs'    A-    °-    Whiteomb",    $.-..00 
cash,   $1.00  each  A.   Demoy,   Frank  Ewing. 

$54  25— Ladies'      Society     of     the     Second     Presbvterian 
Church,    Jersey   City,    N.    J. 

$53.25 — Citizens   of   Twin   Falls,    Idaho. 

$52.93— Community   Christmas   Tree  Fund,    St.   Michael's 
Rectory,    Litchfield,    Conn. 

$52.52— Church    of    The    Brethren,    N.    Manchester.     I 
$52.00— Chas.    E.    Mather. 

$51.10— Unionville      and      Muddy      Creek      Presbyterian 

i-  hurches. 

$50.05— Second  Baptist   Church,    Wilmington,    Del. 
$50.00   Each— Mrs.   C,  M.  Lamsou,  W.   S.   Garvev    H    F 
Bradley,   Mrs*   Chas.   .1.   Morse,   R.    Butterfleld,   Pr    .1     D 

Kennedy  Collected  by  X.  P.  Peterson.  Myrtle  Point' 
'in  son,  Mrs.  Edward  Harris,  Geo.  H.  Avitt  R  w 
Gratwiek,    "Anonymous." 

Oie^8'38_rUbliC    Sch°o1   Chi^ren    and    Citizens    of   Baker, 

$48.00  Each— Two  Little  American  Children,  First  Bap- 
tist feunday  School  of  River  Palls,  Wis.  Chas  H  Mer- 
5-  t».  ;TanDW  H-  Mealls.  Marian  J.  Means.  In  Memory 
of  Dr  A.  B.  and  Mrs.  Caroline  A.  Leonard.  Carson 
Long  Institute.  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Warren  Pa 
.urs.    w .    G.    Vei-milye   and   Friends. 

Brighton- P™*     lnlted  ■  PresWerian     Church     of     Xew 

$46.25— The  Congregational   Church,    Williston,   N.    D. 
$43.20— Wellesley    College. 

$43.00  Each—Park  View  Methodist  Church.   Portsmouth, 
\  a. .   Delphia  Club  of  Dwaco,  Wash. 


Sflc? 
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The  High  Mark  on  Leather* 


Alexander  of  Beltdom 

His  Mark ,  And  Its  Meaning 

BELTS  differ  widely  in  efficiency — as  much 
as  50  per  cent — while  a  difference  of  5 
per  cent,  or  even  less,  may  mean  a  fortune 
in  factory  production. 

That  is  why  Alexander  has  spent — and  is  now 
spending — great  sums  for  laboratory  research. 

To  compare  tannages  and  invent  formulas,  to 
minimize  stretch  and  abolish  pulley  slippage,  to 
attain  balance  and  multiply  mileage,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  give  top  transmission  at  lowest  net  cost 
per  horsepower. 

So  comes  this  super-belt  that  has  won  the  lead 
in  the  service  of  America's  many  master  mills,  and 
stands  alone  today  on  this  peak  of  efficiency.  The 
belt  that  binds  down  over  the  crown  of  a  pulley 
and  grips  both  rims  with  a  live  power  pull. 

The  famous  Tight-Line  Belt  that  abolishes 
pulley  slippage — the  wanton  waste  of  power — 
the  major  cause  of  damage  to  belts. 

The  belt  of  perfect  balance  by  micrometer 
measurements;  the  belt  of  utmost  mileage  by 
metered  tests. 

Depend  on  Alexander  Tight- Line — the  Rim- 
Grip  Leather  Belt — for  the  mighty  tendon  to 
pull  your  main  power  load  or  the  last  slender 
sinew  to  whirl  a  clock-size  wheel. 

Let  him  turn  your  wastes  into  winnings. 

ALEXANDER  BROTHERS.  PHILADELPHIA 

Makers  of  Leather  Belting,  Sole  Leather  and  Leather  Specialties. 
Branches:  New  York,  Atlanta  and  Chicago.  Alexander  Distributors 
in  All  Principal  C'itic-  of  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  Work!. 


■    . 


$39.10    rge  Johns. 

Vjh.ou    Washington     I  Baj  1st    Church,    Hunting- 

ton,   W.    \  a. 
(37.74 — Trinity  P.    EL   Bui  ">■.   N.   •-'. 

$37.18 — Trinity    <  bill  :    '  '  .    N.    •'■ 

$37.02    People  <■!    B  Pa. 

$36.00   Each      Pupil      Ol     U 

la-,     i  <  hurt  ii.   Mi    Sterling. 

i  i  en.    Post   HI  Vt..    Mrs. 

i      Mlger,   Cora   A     Mlaej    and    Brother,   Neighbors, 

ilo    Springs,    Colo.,    Mr.-.    A.    I>.    Walker,    The    News 

,,.   i. ■•  .i.i.    Va.,   Citizens  of  Gambler,   Ohio. 

$35.00  Each     Prol      Qeon  !  1-'irst 

Presbyterian  Church,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
$34.75  Pi ,,,,'.  ol  I  olumbua,  N.  Y. 
$33.50  !  i  ■  .  Barn  oi  I  I  an  .  H  Ii 
$32.53-  Pi  Ian   Sun. lay   School,   Campbell,   Ni 

$31.4:;  i.  School  ol  the  Plral    I  i  lb  a   Pi       ■■>  nan 

Church,    Everett,   w 

$30.80— Broadway    Christian    Church,     I  Ky. 

$30.36— From  Carrollton,   Ga. 

$30.00  Each— Dr.    1).    B.     Bryan    and    1      ii     Egbert, 
Bi  i  liel    Church,    Cent,    Pa. 
$28.60— Methodist    Church,    Newbem,    Term. 
$28.30— Tli.-    Widow's    Mite,    Newark,    N.    J. 
$28.00— First    M.     E.    I  hurch,    Tama,    Iowa. 
$27.24— First.     Baptist     Church     Sunday     School,     Terre 
Hank-,    lini. 
$26.70    The  M.i. Imii   Class,  Ardmore,  Pa. 
$26.57— Children     of     Fast     York     Methodisl      Sunday 
s.-ii.  ols,    Jeffs,   Va. 

$26.50— Ira    Jewell    Williams. 

$26.00— "From  a  Three-Tear-Old."  Albuquerque,  N.   M. 
$25.74— First   Presbyterian    Church,   Brooklyn,    Mich. 
$25.61 —  First      Congregational      Church,       Williamsburg, 
Mass. 

$25.35— Collected  through  the  Dalton  '-Citizen."  Hal- 
ton,  (ia. 

$25.17— Sunday  School,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Shelbyville,    Ky. 

$25.10— Crestriew  &  Oakland  Park  Presbyterian  Church. 
Coiumbus,   Ohio. 

$25.00  Each— McClymofads  and  Belle  V.  Marshall,  Fred 
B.  Hill.  Winthrop  lngersoll,  F.  A.  Miles,  llortense  and 
Marion  Bissell,  FJeanor  S.  Richmond,  M.  P.  Hvinter. 
G.  B.  White,  K.  L.  Pierce.  Mrs.  S.  S.  Stein.  Genevieve 
C."  Hawes,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Bradshaw,  Golsen-Dnan  Coal  Co., 
Wm.  G.  Chubb,  Marion  Chapped,  Baraca  Class,  Baptist 
Sunday' School.  Russetiville,  Ky.,  Wells  Memorial  House, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Lakeside  Stock  Farm,  Phillips  Con- 
gregational Church,  Watertown,  Mass.,  Fortnightly  Club 
of  Marquette,  Mich.,  John  B.  Wallace,  King's  Daughters 
and  Sons.  Owoso,  Mich.,  Elizabeth  A.  McCreery,  Cahill 
Supply  Co.,  Grosse  He  Chapter  Red  Cross,  Grosse  He. 
Mich.,  JCssie  T.  Gay,  John  W.  Heck,  Miss  C.  M.  Kent. 
Employees  of  Martineau  &  Burke.  Boston,  Mass.,  Green- 
briar  County,  W.  Va.,  B.  H.  Thomson,  The  American 
Friend,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Ed.  J.  Wheeler,  I.  S.  Richards, 
Bose  Larson,  C.  Brandt,  B.  W.  Freeman,  Dr.  C.  T. 
Ostrander. 

$24.00  Each— Mrs.  M.  O.  Chance.  R.  P.  Thomas,  Ram- 
seur,  N.  C,  Baptist  Sunday  School.  White  Church,  Col- 
fax, Ind.,  Mary  C.  Ames.  J.  M.  Payne,  "J.  E.  S.," 
Elizabeth  Carlisle,  Barbara  Pond,  Ladies'  Guild,  M  E. 
Church,  Minooka,  111..  M.  M.  Holmes,  Marian  C.  Lyons, 
\  0  Weill,  Collected  by  E.  F.  Badger,  College  Springs. 
Iowa,  Castile  Gala  Club,  Mrs.  1).  H.  McKee.  M.  E. 
Sunday  School,  Liberty,  N.  C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Lewis, 
The  Loyal  Sens  and  True  Blue  Classes.  M.  E.  Sunday 
School.  Panama,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Kay.  Rev. 
J.  LeMoyne  Danner.  Mrs.  J.  S.  Randall,  Marian  Hunt- 
ington, R.  L.  Wheeler  Memorial  Church,  Omaha,  Isebr.. 
J  T.  Pittard,  Eleanor  S.  Alston,  Isabelle  I.  Tillotson, 
Dr  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Corwin.  Jane  and  Robert  Hampton. 
C  H  Cotton,  J.  T.  Burcham  and  Family,  Alice  and 
Emma  B.  Mitchell,  BeUefontaine  Sunday  School.  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  Mrs.  M.  Klauber.  Martha  R.  K.  McGiU. 
Annie  L.  Ward,  J.  M.  Muldon. 

$23.22— Congregational    Church    of    Tolland,    Conn. 
$23.00- -College     Hill     Reformed     Presbyterian     Sabbath 
School,    Beaver   Falls.   Pa. 
$22.00— W.    Ii.    Adams. 

$21.00  Each— Presbyterian  Church,  Port  Byron.  N.  Y., 
Fiist,  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Allentown, 
N.    J. 

$20  00  Each— Ceo.  T.-Kocher,  Clinton  H.  and  R.  W. 
Brown,  Rev.  C.  V.  Steininger,  C.  M.  Granger,  Polly 
Manner,  J.  W.  Crea,  Three  Friends.  "M.  H.  C."  "E.  J. 
N  "  and  "D.  W.  H,"  Summit,  N.  J..  Church  of  the 
Brethren.  Ankent.  Iowa,  Qui  Vive  Club.  Fonda,  Iowa. 
Missionary  Committee  First  Congregational  Church, 
Memphis,   Tenn. 

$19.00  Each— Bacons  Castle  (Va.)  Baptist  Church  Sun- 
day School.  Women's  Guild  and  other  members  of  St. 
Paul's    Church,    Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

$18.48     St.   Andrew's  Sunday  School,  Bacons  Castle,  Va. 
$18.25   Each — W.    C.   T.   V..  Canadian,  Tex..   Third  Eng- 
lish  Class,    Webb   School.    Bell  Buckle.    Tenn. 

$18.10— Daughters  of  Dorcas  Society,  Forest  Avenue 
Presbyterian    Church,    Zam-sville,    Ohio. 

$18.05— Ladies'  Missionarj  Society.  Presbyterian  Church, 
Christiansburgh,    Va. 

$18  00  Each— Kinderhook    United     Evangelical     Church, 

Columbia,     Pa..     Pleasant     Plains     Presbyterian     Church, 

Staatsburg.   N.    Y.,   M.   E.   Church,   Jacksonville,   N.    Y. 

$17.76— United    Brethren    Sunday    School,    Latrobe,    Pa. 

$17.25— M.     E.     Church     and     Citizens     of     Duncanville, 

Texas    and   Community. 

$17.00  Each— Smyrna  Baptist  Church,  Vienna.  Ga., 
Florence    Adams. 

$16.84— M.    E.    Church    Sunday    School,    Versailles.    JR. 
$16.35— First    Presbyterian    Church,    Tyler,    Texas. 
$16.24— The   Gibson    Sunday   School,    Holland,    Mich. 
$16.00   Each— M.   E.    Sunday    School,   Selma.   Iowa.   Fifth 
im,     Nichols     School.     Buffalo,     N.     Y.,     First     M.     E. 
Church,    Adrian,   Mo. 

$15.80— Swedish   M.    E.    Church,    Bishop    Hill.    HI. 
$15  25— Clinton   Avenue  Baptist   Church.   Trenton.   N.   J. 
$15.00  Each-The    Teople    of    South    D«nlij,    Mass m 
loving   memory   of   Cynthia   Thacher,    Hyla   Florence   Long 
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The  super-permanent       %  ««*«-'-««&. -w«*^ 

J.  £  &  Los  Angeles  bungalow. 

exterior  finish 

Almost  any  wood  will  last  fairly  well  if  thoroughly  protected  by  paint 
and  Uf  painted  often  enough.  But  why  not  start  n/^  and  use  Cahfornk 
Redwood,  the  wood  that  is  rot  resistant  naturally  and  does  not  have  to 
depend  for  its  durability  on  paint  or  artificial  preservatives  of  any  Iort° 
California  Redwood  has  rot  resistance  grown  into  it,  a  natural  nreser 
vative  that  prevents  the  fungus  growth*  that  produces  decay  /other 
woods.  It  is  «</>»--permanent.  ' 


Cal 


Resists  rot,  will  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp 

Fifty  years  is  not  long  life  for  Redwood  shingle  or  shake  roofs.  Red- 
wood  s  wonderful  living  power  when  exposed  to  the  weather  or  in  contact, 
with  the  ground,  causes  it  to  resist  wet  and  dry  rot  and  makes  it  the  best 
wood  tor  all  exterior  uses  from  mud-sill  to  roof. 

Properly  seasoned  Redwood  does  not  shrink,  swell  or  warp,  thus  elimi- 
nating disfiguring  cracks,  twists  and  leaks. 

For  interior  trim  Redwood's  warm,  natural  color  gives  distinct,  indi- 
viduality, and  the  great  variety  of  grain  effects  offer  unlimited  artistic 
possibilities. 

Redwood  is  the  lumber  made  from  the  oldest  known  living  things  in 
the  world- the  "big  trees"  of  California.  California™  have  used  it  for 
years  -  it  is  now  offered  to  the  nation,  and  is  available  to  you  at  reason- 
able prices. 

Write  today  for  more  information  about  Redwood's  wonderful  qualities. 
Please  give  us  your  architect's  or  builder's  name  and  address. 

CALIFORNIA    REDWOOD   ASSOCIATION 

714  NEW   CALL   BUILDING   ,   SAN  FRANCISCO   r   CALIFORNIA 

Ask  for  the  Child's  Story  of  the 
"Big  Trees"  of  California — there's 
a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation. 
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Children  are  Earth's  fairest  flowers — pure  and   fragrant 
with  the  promise  of  maturity. 
Sensible  mothers  know  that  wholesome  habits,  so  easily 
planted  in  the  young  child's  mind,  will   bear  healthful 
fruit  in  later  years. 

These  soft  and  lustrous  curls  with  the  glint  of  gold  in 
them — 

What  will  they  look  like  when  the  "little  women"  of 
today  have  "little  women"  of  their  own? 
A  serious  question  that,  which  Time  alone  can  answer. 
But  the  future  can  be  forecasted  pretty  accurately  now, 
if  children  form  the  habit  of  shampooing  regularly 
with  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Pure  pine  tar,  with  the  breath  of  its  native  forest;  glyc- 
erine of  the  purest  strain;  sweet  vegetable  oils  of  tested 
efficacy — these  are  the  ingredients  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap. 

Sample  half-cake,  with  simple  directions  for  forming  the 
"Packer  habit"  of  hair  health,  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.   84  A,        8t   Fulton  Street,  New  York   City 


i  •;         .  (Vert   II.  •  '.a   (Ark.)    Bap- 

I i|.     So  •     "<>ll    l'ark, 

Long  B  •  r      0       ■  ■  8s         L 

1        1       \      .  1  •  1  ! 

1  1 : 

I..     K 

Amei  leu  Spo  Pa..  *  burcb  "i  thi    N  ■ 

...    Ala.,    John    i).    Stewart.     U         r     i  o  i>\e.r, 
<  anior    Sunday    Bel  i  Midi  i     1V1 

m     1.  Church,  Mrs.  B.  8,   Blcketta,  Mr.  and  Mrs    B.   H. 
urg,     Mis.     .1.     J'.     R..     Miss    M.     J'.     Wltherbee. 

'        '13." 

$14.25  -  Working   People   of   Hillside  Ave,    Xutk>,    X.    J 
$  14.00  Eaeh— Fredoaia   (N.    J   I    Baptist   Cbu  I     (  "ui.ii 
and    Town    People   ot    VPaterford,    Pa.,    Claat    ol    'i 

• i  nion  8  indaj  School.  Ben  a,  Kj      I 

.\i,i    Soi  letj      I  n  it  Pi  i     <  burch,    ii.  broo     N(  I 

(  1. 1   Auburn,   R.    I.,   "Anonymi  u 

$13.75— M"' i     \  ii  '■■■     and    Lebanon    Church,     Chll- 

howle,    Va. 

113.86 — First   Christian   Church,   Jo  I  Dei 

$13  52— Pupils   and  Teachers  of  Randolph    (N.    Y.i    I 
Scl i. 

$13.50  Each — ITolton  Chapel,  Coveua,  Ga.,  Noxapatei 
(Miss.)  M.  B.  Church  South,  Norrls  M.  B.  Church  South, 
Medford,  Mo.,  The  Faculty  of  Bishop's  School,  La  Ji  'la, 
■  al. 

$13.35    Swedish  Mission,    Stanton,   Iowa. 

$13.00  Each— "X.   Jl.   X..  Jr.,"   Employees  'if  the  l 
i    Jensen   Co.,  J.   A.    Dalby,   Miss  Mary  .1).   Tallant. 

$12.62 — Parties   Interested. 

$12.50  Each— C.  B.  Thompson,  Tupper  Lake  (X.  Y.i 
Presbyterian  Church,  Fred  i.  Babcock,  Cherokee  Tiibe 
No.    1!1   I.   O.    It.   M.,   Nashville,   Tenn.,   Marjorle  BerUling. 

Woman's     Guild     of     Grace     Church,     Silver     Spring,     Md.. 
Parish,    Thimble    Club    of    Omaha,    Neb..     "A    Fn 
Harvard,    Mass.,    Bethany    Church    of   the   Brethren,    chi- 
cago,    III.,    The    Propylaeum    Club,    South    Bend,    Wash.. 
in   Memory  of  Mrs.   Henry  C.   Speakman. 

$12.28— Bethlehem   Baptist   Church,    Luray,    Mo. 

$12.25— Miss   Doris   F.    Olds. 

$12.20 — South    Fork    Baptist    Church,    Glasgow,    Kv 

$12.15 — Joplin,   Mo.,   Tost  Office  Employees. 

$12.10  Each— G.  A.  Y.  Club,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Haw- 
thorne Lane  Baraca  (lass,  Charlotte,  XT.  C,  Moscow 
Baptist    Church,    Mutual,    Okla. 

$12.05  Each— Teachers  of  the  Sutro  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Cal.,    Mite   Box,    Presque    Isle,    Me. 

$12.00  Each— Robert  Baxter,  A.  G.  Pleasant,  MiS3 
Laura  A.  Hatch,  H.  It.  Crouch,  D.  W.  Boxley,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Baxter.  John  W.  Fulton,  P.  G.  W.  Bahler,  Rev.- 
J.  F.  Moore,  R.  H.  Nichols,  Louise  S.  Stevenson,  R.  C. 
Boxley,  Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Moody,  The  College  Club,  Olean, 
N.  Y..  L.  C.  Boxley,  Wm.  S.  Gregory,  T.  B.  Xivin. 
Class  5,  Haddonfleld  M.  K.  Sunday  School.  O.  If.  Beim- 
fohr;  Dr.  F.  M.  Campbell,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Kieffer  and  Friend,  The  Sunshine  Club,  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Blair,  Rev.  X.  T.  Merwin,  Xavier  Rains, 
Edith  D.  Egleson,  Master  George  W.  D.  Bimonds,  It.  L. 
Stewart  and  Friends.  Gertrude  Garris.  Lieut.  Commander 
and    Mrs.    John    Downes,    Jr.,    and    Master   Jack    Downes. 

D.  L.  Starks,  F.  A.  Reynolds,  M.  E.  Sunday  School, 
Bellevue,  Mich.,  Women's  Mission  Circle,  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Thos.  Sloan,  Mrs.  K.  V. 
Vedder,  Quest  Club,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  B.  Pollard  Cardozo. 
Elizabeth  S.  Engs,  Epworth  League,  M.  E.  Church,  Rich- 
ninndville,  N.  Y.,  Henrietta  F.  Magoffen,  Brandon 
Clarke,  Junior  Helpers,  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School, 
Chicago  Heights.  111.,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Drake,  Sabbath  School. 
First  Presbyterian  Church.  Antrim,  X.  H.,  Wm.  Emricb, 
J.    M.    Payne,    Jr.,    Mrs.    W.    R.    Faddis,    Willard    Garris. 

E.  O.  Thomas,  W.  H.  McClung,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kuhn. 
Reformed  Church,  Falling  Waters,  W.  Va.,  George  S. 
Hooker,  Frank  L.  Leonard,  Geo.  Draucker,  Men's  Bible 
Class,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Antrim,  X.  H.,  Eu- 
gene Danforth,  Elda  A.  Adams,  B.  M.  White.  College 
Hill  Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gaines  Cooksey,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Miller,  Mrs.  Harriet  E. 
Eera,  John  J.  Daub,  C.  Morra,  H.  D.  Lafferty,  Miss 
Jean  Todd  Coffmau,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  F.  M.  Gearhart  and  Friends,  D.  F.  Mershon, 
Master  Huntington  O.  Allen,  Walter  C.  Ficklin.  Peggy 
Phillips,  E.  E.  Carson,  People  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  -Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .T.  B.  Scholefield,  Robert  L.  Manning,  H.  L. 
Selig,  Mathilda  A.  Fries,  A.  C.  Chase,  Acona  Church. 
Lexington,  Miss.,  Miss  Jane  Tarleton.  Miss  Myriam  E. 
Lutz,  Xeil  Scott.  E.  J.  Merkle.  Ruth  Circle,  M.  E. 
Church,  Wilkinsburg,  Ta..  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  Christian 
Church,  Corinth  Presbyterian  Church,  Miss  Hilda  Har- 
relson,  Mrs.  Anton  Schneider,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Walker,  A.  P.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Judith  C.  Barry.  Ella  G. 
Goodall,  E.  Anders  &  Co.,  Mary  B.  Laflerty.  Mrs.  Hugh 
B.  Logan,  W.  R.  Wiant,  C.  R.  Murphy,  Miss  A.  B. 
Lovejoy,  Grace  M.  Spurbeck,  Mile.  Maxchand,  "Friends 
In  His  Name,"  Mrs.  H.  W.  Paine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Wilson,  Miss  Nancy  M.  Pond,  Frank  S.  Lyon,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  D.  Dodge,  W.  S.  Wood,  A.  L.  Hoeeker.  A.  S. 
McSwigan.  F.  K.  Richtmyer,  Esther  Semans,  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  R.  Buell  Love,  Minneta  Hazelton,  M.  Bird,  J.  R. 
Shepard,  G.  P.  Smith,  First  M.  E.  Church,  Boaz,  -Ala., 
Alfred  C.  Fuller,  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Arm- 
strong, Iowa.,  Mrs.  Harold  Lyon,  Bev.  W.  H.  Beal  and 
family  ami  Liberty  Class,  M.  E.  Church  South.  Leivasy. 
W.  Va.,  Dan  S.  Terrell,  W.  n.  Esell.  The  Loyal  Stars, 
.Tellico,  Tenn.,  "A  Friend,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Henry  T. 
Meigs,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Archer,  Women's  Exchange. 
Fust.  M.  P.  Church.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Geo.  A.  Toolson. 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Miss  Ona  Par- 
menter,    Miss    Haskell's    School,    Boston,    Mass..    Bev.     J. 

F.  Nugent,  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  Still  Pond,  Md  Ethel 
M.  Gray,  Will  C.  Wood,  Clover  Lend-A-Hand  Club. 
Arlington,  Mass.,  In  Memory  of  Joseph  Edmonds,  F.  W. 
Freeman.  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Brown,  A.  Bussell  Stevenson. 
Francis  W.  Fennell,  For  the  Belgian  Kiddies,  Adaline 
Heeler,  Alma  Blount,  Ph.D.,  M.  J.  Christoffersen,  Mrs. 
Laura  F.  Stolker.  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Murray,  A.  L.  Kelly, 
French  Section,  Woman's  Club,  Titusville,  Pa.,  Mrs. 
Alice  D.  Hastings,  Lloyd  and  Ruth  Potter,  Susan  R. 
Cressman.    Rev.     Richard    Paeey,    Mrs.    E.    B.    Davis,    E. 

G.  Meir  and  J.  F.  Potts.  Clara  R.  Grant,  L.  J.  Pierce, 
Forstein  Gunheim,  Mrs.  John  n.  Gunster,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Preston  and  Donas  Hedden,  Grace  V.  McClure.  Miss 
Anna  Batten,  John  Homans.  In  Memory  of  Our  Dead 
Children.  Mis.  X.  1!.  Ten  Voorde.  ('apt.  and  Mrs.  B. 
I'uryear,  Jr.,  Billyboy.  Tingley,  Iowa.  Rev.  O.  W.  Butter- 
held.  Grant  Himes,  Harriet  C.  B.  DeBois,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  J.  Dayies,  Christ  Church  Sunday  School.  Suffern. 
X.  Y.,  J.  W.  Embree.  Fifth  Grade  Children,  Greenwood 
School,  La  Grande,  Oregon,  E.  H.  Clark  and  Family, 
Ralph  Harrison,  The  Philomathic  Club.  Duncan,  okla.. 
Citizens    of   Blackfoot.    Idahu,    E.    H.    Millen.    Mrs.    Jennie 
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L.  Huglies  and  Family,  Georgiana  F.  Walton,  W  C  T 
I...  Carmiehaels,  Pa.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Bonsai  'and 
Friends,  Everett  L.  Upham,.  Geo.  Glass,  W.  A  Smith 
Sunbeam  Circle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Mrs.  C.  A  Hearne' 
Helen  and  Gordon  Tweedy,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Sherwood,  Elvina 
B.  lomliuson,  I.  G.  McLean.  From  a  Few  People  of  the 
Stage,  Jurst  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianola,  Iowa  Rev 
N.  F.  Bumfaar,  John  K.  Stewart,  M.  M.  Bishop  N  e' 
Guyot,  A.  E.  Schafer,  Four  Teachers  of  Holtville'  Calif  ' 
High  School.  Arthur  Henderson,  Elizabeth  I.  Howe  Sarah 
B.  Hassell,  John  Briggs.  Work-A-Bit  Club,  Pittsburgh 
la.,  D.  H.  Cushwa,  Mrs.  John  Faubel,  Miss  Grace  Fau- 
bel    and    Mrs.    Edw.    Ginley.    L.     L.    McShane,    Wm     D 

C, 5, '  S-,"'-   KTal'3'  Eiebard  K-   Paynter,  Jr.,  A.   Friend 
of  the  Belgians.   Annapolis.   Md.,  Mr.   and  Mrs    Frank   R 
Rosseel,     Rev.     \V.    H.     Geistweit,    F.     h.     Darrow.    Harry 
%?■"■    TA   J'Mbyterlan    Sunday    School    Class,     Sandusky 
Ohio.    J.     C.     Mulligan.     Chertsey    H.    DeJainette      Georee 
M.   Baily     W.    B     Bull.    Mary,   Helen   and   Edward   Chato- 
w1'-,111',  ?l?rihaL*°y™>    H-    B.    Simms.    Rev.    G.    Raduchel, 
Philadelphia    Branch.    J.    L.     Mott    Iron    Works      Eugene 
A.    Rowe     U.D.S.     Vine    Street    Ladies'    Club.    Eau    Claire. 
Wise. .Mr     and   Mrs.    Harold    Marshall,    Mary   M.    Tower 
The    United    Lutheran    Sunday    School,    Stephen     Minn 
Miss   Nellie   Blackburn,   Judge   C.    W.    Butts,   Albert   Wolf' 
Pearl    Davidson    and    Friends,    Luther    Williams     Dr     M* 
Jensen,    Mr.     and     Mrs.     E.     F.     Mann,     Miss    Leslie    e' 
Griggs,    Mr.     and    Mrs.     Frank    E.    Murray.    P     J      Fish' 
Frank    Schuster,    Miss   Sarah   E.    Nock,   Dr.    B   'l  'Miller' 
Mrs      Katherine    K.     Daniels,     E.     L.     Patch      Beni      f' 
Bardo.    Miss    Harriett    N.    Marsters,    Mr.    and'  Mrs      John 
Sutton    A.    T.    White,   Ellen   C.    Roberts.   Wm.   W     Parker 
Harold  B.    Wells.    Mary   A.    Harrison,    Mrs.    0     Kyle    Man 
and    Elizabeth    Hamilton.    F.    K.    Morgan,    Genevieve 'ztg- 
\%r-  ,L-    I;   Ulnton-    Mls-     Charles    Clinton,    Mrs     C     I 
Clinton     Charles    Suggett,    Lydia   M.    Taylor   and   Friends' 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    J      C     Laney.    Richard    Gerrity.    Hannah 
K«m      n-T>    A-    Y;    M/      Eliza,"'»>    and    Eugene    Sanger 
X?i.f,H0Br"!I.'-M?rMret   °'Brie»-    TMen   Mitchell,    Oscar 
Melander       "Friends     of     Framingham,     Mass.,"     Lincoln 
(Mass.)     Congregational    Sunday    School,    Ladies'    Society 
Iresbytenan     Church,     Wesson.     Miss..     Children     of     St 
Paul  s    Episcopal    Sunday    School,    Natick     Mass       Tecla 
Osen.us     and     Selma     Swenson,     First     BapUst      Church 
Stoneham,    Mass      Hnmanuel    Church   Bible   School.    West- 

cJu      £  f'»N;kT-    £""?   Uni011   Hi«h    S<,h001.    Azusa. 
Calif      First    Brethren    Sunday    School,    Waynesboro,    Pa. 
M     E.     Church    South.    Raymondville,    Texas.,    Numerous 
Anonymous  '    Items.  clous 

Contributions   of   less  than   $12.00   each— $1,556.56. 
Reported   this  week — $24,479.26. 
Previously    reported — $353,521.18. 

Total— $378,000.44. 


A  Heavenly  Donnybrook  Fair.— This 
Irishman  on  Sunday  heard  a  clergyman 
preach  on  the  judgment-day.  The  priest 
told  of  the  hour  when  the  trumpet  shall 
blow  and  all  peoples  of  all  climes  and  all 
ages  shall  be  gathered  before  the  Seat  of 
God  to  be  judged  according  to  their  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh.  After  the  sermon  he 
sought  out  the  pastor  and  he  said,  "Father. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  touching 
on  what  you  preached  about  to-day.  Do 
you  really  think  that  on  the  judgment-dav 
everybody  will  be  there?" 

The  priest  said:  "  That  is  my  under- 
standing." 

'  Will  Cain  and  Abel  be  there?" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  David  and  Goliath— will  thev 
both  be  there?" 

'  That  is  my  information  and  belief." 

"  And  Brian  Boru  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
will  be  there?" 

"Assuredly  they  will  be  present." 

||  And  the  A.  O.  H.'s  and  A.  P.  A.'s?" 

"I  am  quite  positive  they  will  all  be 
there  together." 

"  Father,"  said  the  parishioner,  "  there'll 
be  little  judgin'  done  the  first  day  !"— 
From  a  speech  by  Irvin  S.Cobb  at  the 
American  Irish  Historical  Society's  dinner 
in  New  York. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  tliey  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  mitil  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


Know  Your 
Truck  Tire  Costs 

Some  business  men  know  where  every  pencil 
goes,  and  save  the  stubs,  but  still  operate  fleets 
of  motor  trucks  not  equipped  with  odometers. 

Mileage,  therefore,  is  not  measured  and  they 
have  no  accurate  basis  for  figuring  cartage  costs. 

The  trifling  expense  of  the  recording  device  is 
saved  and  all  exact  knowledge  of  truck  operation 
is  lost. 

We  urge  executives  in  all  lines  of  business  to 
remedy  this  condition,  to  install  accurate  cost 
systems  in  their  trucking  service,  based  on  the 
sound  truth  of  odometer  records. 

We  urge  this  in  self-protection,. knowing  that 
where  such  records  are  kept  the  superior  econ- 
omy and  service  of  Goodyear  S -V  Pressed -On 
Truck  Tires  must  be  proved. 

Men  who  keep  such  records  send  us  astound- 
ing accounts  of  S  -V  performance — mileages  ex- 
ceeding 40,000  in  strenuous  city  bus  service,  and 
more  than  20,000  on  rough  country  routes. 

Having  no  direct  interest  in  the  sale  of  odom- 
eters we  urge  you  to  buy  one  of  these  inexpen- 
sive, truth-telling  instruments  for  each  truck  you 
have  in  service. 

Because  this  will  be  your  first  step  toward  stand- 
ardizing on  S  -V  as  your  truck  tire  equipment. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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IN  the  superb 
group  of  Art 
Style  cases  of  which 
the  illustration  is 
an  example,  and  in  its 
wide  Variety  of  con- 
ventional  cabinet 
models,  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  sets  an 
entirely*  new  standard 
of  architectural  beauty" 
for   the  phonograph. 


.  .....     -,,„, 


Vocation 
Art  Style 

n 


Vfie  Aeolian-Vocalion 


"  \ND  then,  at  last,  my  quest  led  me  to  tke  new 
ZX  phonograph — and  all  others  faded  from  m^ 
•^      ^  mind. 

"It  was  a  very  beautiful  instrument  to  look  at  —  tkis 
new  phonograph.  Character  and  distinction  showed  in 
every  line;  in  its  rare  depth  of  finish  was  suggested 
the  richness  of  old  m*ahogany\ 

"A  record  was  put  in,  and  I  heard  sounds  I  never 
dreamed  the  phonograph  could  produce.  Sweet,  full 
richness  of  tone,  vibrant  with  the  very  quality  of  life. 
Deep  voices  of  the  orchestra  other  phonographs  had 


but  meagrely  portrayed.  Delicate  tonal-tints  that  marked 
the  subtle  difference  of  instrument  and  instrument. 

"  Finally  I  was  shown  the  great,  new  feature  of  the 
Vocation — the  Graduok— thereby  I.  myself,  could 
influence  the  music — could  make  the  rare  povJers  of 
the  world's  great  musicians  express  tne  emotions  of 
my  own  heart. 

That  was  enough !  1  had  no  need  to  look  further 
— for  I  had  found  the  one  phonogre  ~  which  gave 
me,  at  last,  the  means  to  voice  the  latent  music 
instinct  of  my  soul.'' 


Conventional  Models,  $35  to  $75,  without  the  Graduola— $100  to  $350,  with  the  Graduola.       Art   Models,   $375   (o 
$2000,  with  Graduola,  electric  motor  and  lights.      Moderate  monthly  payments.      Handsome  catalog,  free  upon  request. 

THE   AEOLIAN  COMPANY,   AEOLIAN   HALL,    NEW  YORK 
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In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  -  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


CARDINAL  GIBBONS'S  RETROSPECT 

Gibbons,   James,    Cardinal.     A   Retrospect   of 
Fifty  Years.     Two   vols.      Fp.   33 5  and  2SI.    Balti- 
more:   John    Murphy    Company.       Price,    cloth    $2. 
•  Postage,  20  cents. 

We  have  here  a  collection  with  current 
comment  of  the  prelate's  writings,  in- 
cluding the  inner  history  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  the  threatened  condemnation  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  by  Rome  and  its 
prevention  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  work 
of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  making  of  the 
Republic,  etc.  It  is  an  extraordinary  cycle 
of  secular  and  religious  history  which  is 
included.  Cardinal  Gibbons's  "Retrospect 
of  Fifty  Years"  may  be  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  autobiography  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  American  Catholic  church- 
men. At  eighty-three  its  author  is  an  im- 
posing figure.  Revered  and  loved  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  his  own  communion,  he 
stands  out  as  an  exponent  of  much  that  is 
best  in  the  national  ideal.  The  range  of 
his  activities,  covering  a  period  of  develop- 
ment which  has  been  described  as  unique 
in  modern  history,  is  probably  unparalleled 
among  living  churchmen.  There  is  peculiar 
pathos,  as  well  as  interest,  in  these  words 
from  the  preface  of  his  book:  "I  am 
speaking  for  a  generation  which,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  has  passed  away.  I 
am  the  last  living  Father  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  Now,  alone  upon  this  earth  I  can 
report  what  happened  within  those  sacred 
walls — not  by  hearsay,  nor  from  books, 
but  from  what  I  actually  saw  and  heard." 
Referring  to  his  long  experience  as  church- 
man and  as  citizen,  he  says  further: 

"I  have  lived  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
lived  through  a  very  critical  time.  Not 
only  have  I  held  office  many  years,  but  I 
have  held  office  during  a  time  of  transition, 
when  the  old  order  was  changed.  There 
are  few  Americans  living  now  who  can 
remember  the  things  which  I  can.  I 
followed  Mr.  Lincoln's  dead  body  in 
procession  when  it  was  brought  to  this 
city  (Baltimore) ;  I  have  seen  every  Presi- 
dent since  his  death,  and  I  have  known 
most  of  them  personally;  I  was  a  grown 
man  and  a  priest  during  the  Civil  War 
when  it  seemed  as  if  our  country  were 
to  be  permanently  divided.  Very  few 
people  now  living  have  seen  the  country 
in  such  distress  as  I  have  seen  it.  But  I 
have  lived,  thank  God,  to  see  it  in  wonder- 
ful prosperity  and  to  behold  it  grown  into 
one  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  earth. 
Younger  men  may  tremble  for  the  future 
of  this  country,  but  I  can  have  nothing 
but  hope  when  I  think  what  we  have 
already  passed  through,  for  I  can  see  no 
troubles  in  the  future  which  could  equal, 
much  less  surpass,  those  which  have  af- 
flicted us  in  bygone  days.  If  only  the 
American  people  will  hold  fast  to  that 
instrument  which  has  been  bequeathed  to 
them  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberties 
— the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
and  fear  and  distrust  the  man  who  would 
touch  that  ark  with  profane  hands,  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions  is  assured." 

This  young  ecclesiastic  from  the  West- 
ern world  at  the  Vatican  Council  saw  the 
Church  as  in  a  living  picture,  and  that 
picture  never  left  his  memory.  At  the 
Council  were  represented  by  its  hierarchy 
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Die,  Thou  Villain! 

HE  had  thought  of  being  a  great  Indian  Chief,  or  a  soldier 
— but  the  biggest  idea  of  all  had  come  to  him.  He 
would  be  a  Pirate! 

Now  his  future  lay  plain  before  him.  His  name  would  fill 
the  world  and  make  people  shudder.  And,  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  he  would  suddenly  appear  at  the  old  village  and 
stalk  into  church,  brown  and  weatherbeaten,  in  his  black 
velvet  doublet  and  trunks,  his  great  jack-boots,  his  crimson 
sash,  his  belt  bristling  with  horse-pistols,  his  crime-rusted  cutlass  at  his 
side,  his  slouch  hat  with  waving  plumes,  his  black  flag  unfurled,  with 
the  skull  and  crossbones  on  it!     His  career  was  determined. 

That  was  one  of  Tom  Sawyer's  dreams  that  he  turned  into  play. 

Remember  the  days  when  you  dreamt  of  being  a  Pirate — when  you 
thought  you  would  be  a  black  avenger  of  the  Spanish  Main? 

Get  back  the  glamor  of  that  splendid  joyousness  of  youth.  Read  once 
more  of  Tom  Sawyer,  the  best  loved  boy  in  the  world;  of  Huck,  that 
precious  little  rascal;  of  all  the  small  folks  and  the  grown  folks  that 
make  Mark  Twain  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  and  boys 
and  girls  in  every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

MARK  TWAIN 

2S  volumes — Novels — Stories — Humor — Essays — Travels — History 


From  A.  H.  Paine  s 
Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain 


BOUNTIFUL  giver  of  joy  and 
humor,  he  was  yet  much  more, 
for,  while  he  laughed  with  the 
world,  his  lonely  spirit  struggled 
with  the  sadness  of  human  life,  and 
sought  to  find  the  key.  Beneath 
the  laughter  is  a  big  human  soul, 
a  big  philosopher. 

Out  of  the  generous  west  came 
Mark  Twain,'  giving  widely  and 
freely  to  the  world  such  laughter  as 
men  had  never  seen.  It  was  laugh- 
ter whole-souled  and  clean,  and  yet 
the  laughter  of  thoughtful  men. 

At  first  it  seems  a  long  way  from 
the  simple,  human  fun  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  but  look  closer  and 
you  will  find  beneath  them  both 
the  same  ideal,  the  same  humanity, 
the  same  spirituality,  that  has  been 
such  a  glorious  answer  to  those 
who  accuse  this  nation  of  being 
wrapped  up  in  material  things. 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the 
things  that  Mark  Twain  could  do 
well.  When  he  wrote  history,  it  was 
a  new  kind  of  history,  unlike  any 
other  except  in  its  accuracy.  When 
he  wrote  books  of  travel,  it  was  an 
event,  and  the  world  sat  up  and  no- 
ticed. He  did  many  things— stories, 
novels,  travel,  history,  essays,  hu- 
mor—but behind  each  was  the  force 
of  the  great,  earnest,  powerful  per- 
sonality, that  dominated  his  time, 
so  that  even  then  he  was  known  all 
over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Simple, 
unassuming,  democratic,  he  was 
welcomed  by  Kings,  he  was  loved 
by  plain  people. 

He  was  a  gallant  fighter  for  freedom,  for 
humanity.  The  simplicity,  the  kindly  hu- 
mor, the  generosity,  the  spirituality  half 
revealed,  that  we  like  to  think  is  America 
— all  these  were  in  Mark  Twain.  If  foreign 
nations  love  him,  we  in  thiscountrygivehim 
first  place  in  our  hearts.  The  home  with- 
out Mark  Twain  is  not  an  American  home. 
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The  Centennial  Half  Price 
Sale  Must  Close 

Mark  Twain  wanted  these  books  in  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  He  wanted  us  to 
make  good-looking,  substantial  books,  that  every  man  could  afford  to  own.  So  we 
made  this  set.  and  there  has  been  a  tremendous  sale  on  it. 


Harper 

&  Bros. 

New  York 

Please  «end 
me  MARK 
TWAINS 
W  O  R  K  S  .  I 
But  Mark  Twain  could  not  foresee  that  the  price  of  paper,  the  price  of  ink.  the  /for^ten^da'vJ5  for 
price  of  cloth,  would  al  go  up  as  they  have  in  the  last  two  years.  It  is  im-  /  examination  and  re- 
possible  to  continue  the  low  price.    It  should  have  closed  before  this.  /  turn  it  to  you.  at  your 

Because  this  is  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Harper  / i^f  T  ti"  ?  fpnS'7°i 
&  Brother*  we  have  decided  to  continue  this  half  price  sale  while  the  /will  remit  Ji  oPo  at  oneS 
present  supply  lasts.  •  j2.00    a   month    for    twelve 

Get  your  set  now  while  the  price  is  low.     As  an  American  you       '     months. 
must  have  Mark  Twain.     Send  the  coupon  today  before  the  present 
edition  is  all  gone.  /  Name. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York-1817-1917 


Address. 


added  on  Canadian  price  because  of  duty 
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Hon*  of  Nornun  Stow,    1 1 1  lolumbm  A»r.,   Ml.  Vernon,   N.  V. 
Bnhooric  Board  u.s*d  on  miction  and  rilrriors. 


EXPERIENCE 

Certain  principles  and  materials 
in  building  construction  are  ac- 
cepted as  standards.  For  ages 
they  have  withstood  every  test 
that  time  and  use  could  give. 
That  greatest  of  all  teachers,  Ex- 
perience, has  stamped  them  O.K. 

The  dove-tailed  lock-joint,  the 
Asphalt  Mastic  water-proofing, 
the  creosoted  preservative,  the 
fibre-board  insulation  —  all 
O.K'd  by  Experience,  are  the 
principles  and  materials  that  com- 
bine to  form  Bishopric  Stucco 
Board. 


Stucco  can't  crack  on  Bishopric  Board. 

Mix  stucco  as  directed,  apply  properly,  and  it  will  lengthen 
the  life  of  your  building. 

The  dove-tail  lock  clinches  the  stucco.  The  creosoted  lath 
imbedded  in  asphalt  mastic  on  heavy  fibre-board  is  fire- 
resisting;  water,  weather  and  vermin  proof,  and  a  non- 
conductor of  heat,   cold  and  sound. 

Bishopric  Board  is  the  most  rigid  background  for  stucco 
made.  It  can  't  break  from  its  fastenings,  sag,  and  cause  the 
stucco  to  crack  and  flake  off. 

Don't  experiment — use  Bishopric  Stucco  Board  that  Experience, 
based  on  the  wisdom  of  ages,  unqualifiedly  recommends. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Co. 
909  Este  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Sample  of  Bishopric  Board 

with  book  "Built  on  the  Wisdom 
of  Ages"  free  on  request.  Book 
tells  all  about  Bishopric  Board, 
gives  scientific  tests,  illustrates 
homes  and  other  buildings  con- 
structed with  Bishopric  Board 
and  gives  letters  from  builders, 
architects  and  users. 


Takes  The 

Terror  Out  Of  Tires 


Inflates  a  34  x  4  tire  to  80  pounds  in  4 
minutes.     And  costs  but  $8  complete. 

Does  in  a  jiffy  all  the  "back-breaking"  work  of  keeping  your 
tires  pumped  up.  Due  to  patented  packing-ring,  the  CRANE 
is  97%  efficient — instead  of  the  usual  57%. 

Has  but  half  the  size,  weight  and  parts  of  equal-capacity  pumps, 
positively    can't    "pump    oil."      Easily   attached.      No    holes  to 


And 
drill. 


pecial  fittings  furnished  for  nearly  every  make  and  model  of  car. 
See  the   CRANE  at    Your  Dealers.      Or  write  for  catalog 

BAY   STATE   PUMP   COMPANY 

100  PURCHASE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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•  erj  continent;  every  island  of  impor- 
tance, everj  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
excepl  Russia."  There  were  assembled  the 
rable  patriarchs  and  bishops  of  the 
Easl  who  still  hold  allegiance  to  the  See  of 
Rome,  prelates  who  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  th<ir  Western  colleagues  "except 
their  faith,"  ilieir  peculiar  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, their  liturgical  and  popular  language, 
their  costume  and  their  "long  -  flowing 
beards  recalling  to  mind  the  patriarchs  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  literal  successors  of 
.Moses  and  Aaron": 

"These  Orientals  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  cradle  of 
the  human  family;  from  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  the  cradle  of  Christianity;  from 
the  banks,  of  the  Nile,  the  home  of  tin- 
oldest  historic  civilization.  They  came 
from  Chaldea,  from  the  lands  of  the  Medes, 
the  Persians,  and  the  Abyssinians;  from 
Mosul,  built  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh,  and  from  Bagdad,  founded  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon.  They  as- 
sembled from  Damascus  and  from  Mount 
Libanus,  and  from  the  Holy  Land,  sancti- 
fied by  the  footprints  of  our  Blessed 
Redeemer.  What  a  spectacle  they  pre- 
sented; what  reverence  they  excited!  Un- 
changeable as  the  hills  and  valleys  of  their 
native  soil,  they  wore  the  same  turban  and 
the  same  pale  and  thoughtful  countenance 
that  their  fathers  wore  in  the  time  of  John 
the  Baptist;  they  exhibited  the  same 
simplicity  of  manners  that  Abraham  did 
nearly  four  thousand  years  ago  when  he 
fed  his  flocks  in  the  valley  of  Mamre  and 
gave  hospitality  to  angels." 

To  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Council 
the  Cardinal  has  allotted  more  than  one- 
half  of  his  first  volume.  His  descriptions  of 
the  external  splendor  of  papal  Rome  when 
Pius  IX.  was  Pope-King  are  tinged  with 
something  of  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  which 
personal  contact  with  the  Eternal  City 
never  fails  to  awaken  in  ardent  natures. 

What  is  of  more  immediate  import  to 
Americans,  possessing,  as  it  does,  con- 
temporaneous and  vital  interest,  is  the 
Cardinal's  chapter  on  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  It  is  in  this 
paper,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
of  the  prelate's  pubbc  utterances,  that  the 
fundamental  democratic  principles  and 
tendencies  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  stand  out 
strongest.  In  an  explanatory  note  to  the 
celebrated  memorial  presented  to  Pope 
Leo  XIIL,  in  February,  1887,  urging  on  the 
Vatican  the  claims  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
then  threatened  with  papal  condemnation, 
Cardinal  Gibbons  gives  the  world  for  the 
first  time  his  intimate  views  and  opinions 
upon  a  question  still  cf  imminent  concern. 
Glancing  at  the  historic  conditions  of  the 
question,  he  asserts  that  "ever  since  the 
Reformation  the  democratic  and  coopera- 
tive institutions  cf  medieval  Europe  have 
been  upon  their  death-bed.  Taking  En- 
gland, a  natural  example,  he  points  out 
that  in  the  year  1500  most  Englishmen,  for 
instance,  owned  their  own  homes;  by  the 
year  1900  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  popu- 
lation possest  all  the  land  of  the  country. 
Trade  and  business  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
aid  and  assistance,  and  unlimited  com- 
petition was  never  thought  of;  but,  with 
the  breaking  down  of  the  corporate  feeling 
of  united  Christendom,  methods  of  business 
were  introduced  which  would  have  seemed 
deeply  immoral  one  hundred  years  before. 
The  discovery  of  the  New  World,  "with  its 
abounding  riches  and  consequent  opportu- 
nities for  exploitation,  "  is  declared  by  the 
Cardinal  to  be  another  factor  which  greatly 
increased  the  evil.  But  what  brought  all 
these  evils  to  a  head  was  the  invention  of 
machinery,  which  was  brought  to  something 
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like  perfection  in  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  prelate  remarks  that 
those  who  five  in  the  present  day  can  not 
conceive  of  the  state  of  society  as  it  was 
some  generations  ago. 

The  Cardinal  goes  on  to  recite  some  of 
the  details  of  the  historic  incident.  The 
affair  was  coincident  with  his  elevation  to 
the  cardinalate.  Accordingly,  when  he 
sailed  for  Europe  (in  1887)  to  receive  from 
the  hands  of  Leo  XIII.  the  cardinal's  hat, 
he  signalized  the  event  by  presenting  his 
famous  plea  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  to 
the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  Propaganda. 
Cardinal  Gibbons  concludes  his  narration 
of  the  incident  with  these  words:  "I  can 
not  say  that  the  task  which  I  had  imposed 
upon  myself  was  an  easy  one,  but  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  it  proved  not  an 
impossible  one,  and  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  the  United  States  were  not 
condemned." 

THREE    BOOKS    ON  EAST  INDIAN 
SUBJECTS 

Coomaraswamy,  Auanda  (D.Sc).  Buddha  and 
the  Gospel  of  Buddhism.  With  Illustrations  in 
color  by  A.  N.  Tagore  and  Nanda  Lai  Bose.  Large 
8VO,  pp.  viii-370.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$3.75  net.     Postage,  18  cents. 

Whitehead,  Henry  (D.D.).  The  Village  Gods  of 
India.  Small  8vo,  pp.  172  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.     85  cents.     Postage,  10  cents. 

MacdoneU,  Arthur  Anthony.  A  Vedic  Gram- 
mar for  Students.  8vo,  pp.  xii-50  New  York- 
Oxford  University  Press.     $3.40.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Dr.  Coomaraswamy  is  Indian  born,  but 
trained  in  Western  science,  and  has  read 
deeply  in  the  mysticism  and  learning  of 
the  West — Tauler,  Ruysbroeck,  Schelling, 
Schopenhauer,  Rhys  Davids,  and  Olden- 
berg.  He  thus  has  a  broad  basis  for  ex- 
position of  his  subject,  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  way  to  mediate  between  East  and  West. 

He  first  (Part  I)  sketches  in  two  pages 
what  is  actually  (''scientifically")  known 
of  the  Buddha.  Then  follow  eighty  pages 
on  "The  Legendary  Buddha,"  which  give 
the  orthodox  belief  of  the  course  of  a  won- 
derful life.  Part  II  expounds  "The  Gos- 
pel of  Early  Buddhism,"  setting  forth  the 
doctrines  of  Dharma,  Samsara,  and  Karma, 
Buddhist  Heavens,  Nirvana,  Ethics,  and 
teachings  on  various  subjects.  The  tale 
here  differs  little  from  others  available,  ex- 
cept in  its  unusually  attractive  form. 
Part  III,  "Contemporary  Systems"  (Ve- 
danta,  Samkhya,  Yoga,  Buddhism,  and 
Brahmanism)  is  brief,  and  remarkable  for 
one  important  conclusion,  seldom  stated. 
This  is  that  Buddha's  criticism  of  Brah- 
manism did  not  reach  fundamentals;  he 
assailed  only  the  popular  aspect,  while  at 
the  root  Brahmanism -and  Buddhism  were 
philosophically  much  the  same.  Here  is  an 
important  fact  not  generally  apprehended. 
Part  IV,  "The  Mahay  ana,"  is  an  attrac- 
tive setting  forth  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  schools  of  Buddhism  (Hinayana 
and  Mahayana),  which  we  may  broadly 
call  Ceylonese  and  Tibetan,  and  he  sympa- 
thetically expounds  the  latter.  Part  V  dis- 
cusses briefly,  with  many  illustrations,  the 
literature  and  art  of  the  religion,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  bibliography,  glossary,  and  index. 
We  have  many  expositions  of  Buddhism, 
but  few  possess  either  the  charm  or  the 
forcefulness  of  this.  The  volume  is  sump- 
tuous in  form,  beautifully  printed,  appro- 
priately •  illustrated  in  color  and  in  black 
and  white,  and  fitly  suggests  in  its  tout 
ensemble  the  essential  orientalism  of  its 
subject. 

The   little    volume    by    Dr.  Whitehead, 
Bishop  of  Madras,  is  one  of  a  projected  se- 
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An  eight  mile  section  of  concrete  on  the  Saltillo-Verona  Road  in  Lee  County,  Miss.    Built 

in  1915  by  the  Capitol  City  Construction  Co.  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

L.  G.  Smith  was  the  Engineer. 

Permanent  Roads  an 
Essential  of  Preparedness 

A  million  men,  perfectly  trained  and  fully  equipped,  are  of 
little  use  in  defending  a  country  as  extensive  as  ours,  unless 
they  can  be  rushed  to  any  point  of  invasion  and  be  kept 
steadily  supplied  with  the  enormous  quantities  of  food  and 
munitions  which  modern  warfare  demands.  The  railroads  are 
unable  today  to  handle  the  peace  traffic;  what  could  they  do 
with  war  traffic  added?  Railroad  facilities  should  be  supplemented 
by  hard  roads  for  the  short  haul  traffic. 

The  Safety  of  the  Nation 

might  depend,  as  did  the  safety  of  Verdun,  upon  unlimited 
motor  truck  service.  A  few  thousand  trucks  can  transport 
an  army  corps  with  all  munitions  and  equipment.  But  motor 
traffic  is  limited  by  the  extent  of  good  roads  available.  Heavy 
loads  and  high  speed  require 

Hard,  Durable,  Unyielding,  Mudless, 
Dustless  Roads 

It  takes  the  durability  of  concrete  to  stand  up  under  the  pounding,  thrusting 
and  shearing  strains  of  heavy  motor  and  truck  traffic — and  a  connected  system 
of  such  roads  is  required  to  be  of  any  real  service.  Scattered  stretches  of 
good  road  surface  will  not  do.  A  whole  fleet  of  trucks  might  be  blocked  by 
a  few  feet  of  mud. 

Every  citizen  can  serve  his  country  to  advantage  right  now  by  doing  his  best 
to  influence  the  systematic  building  of  permanent  highways  in"  his  own  county 
or  state;  and  by  advocating  and  voting  for  good  roads  bond  issues,  which  is 
the  adequate  and  equitable  way  to  quickly  raise  the  money  needed. 

No  main  highways  should  be  built  of  any  less  durable  material  than 
concrete.  For  many  years  concrete  has  been  the  standard  material 
for  important  dams,  locks,  bridges  and  other  works  where  durability 
and  strength  are  the  chief  consideration. 

The  service  of  this  Association  is  at  your  disposal.  It  has  facts  and 
figures  of  value  to  present  to  communities  contemplating  road  im- 
provement. Write  for  Bulletin  No.  136  and  then  urge  your  own 
road  authorities  to  act. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 

Hurt  Building 
CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  St. 
DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DENVER 

Ideal  Cement  Building- 


Offices  at 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY 

Commerce  Building 
MILWAUKEE 

First  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 

101    Park  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 

Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

Farmers  Bank  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY     , 

Kearns  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 

SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank  fit  Trust  Bldg. 
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Elgis  National 

Watch  Company 

Elgin,  U.S.A. 


— compare  it  with  your  present  stand- 
ards of  living. 

You  dress  better — drive  better — 
live  better  than  a  dozen  years  ago. 
You  can  afford  to. 

You  can't  afford  not  to.  This  very 
day  you  are  being  judged  by  your 
clothes,  your  car,  your  watch. 

No  man  would  wear  his  grand- 
father's hat. 

Why  wear  a  grandfather's  watch? 
This  is  '17— not  71. 

By  all  means  buy  a  watch  this 
year.  Buy  a  better  watch — a  modern 
watch  that  measures  up  to  your  busi- 
ness and  social  standing. 

Your  jeweler  has  an  Elgin  Watch 
for  every  man,  every  woman — at  a 
price  to  fit  any  purse. 
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THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  homo  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


HELP   YOUR    CHILD    TO 
WIN  A  MEDAL 

In  The  N.  E.  A.  Thrift  Contest 

Every  child  in  school  is  to  be  entered  in  a 
great  national  contest  for  essays  on  the  subject 
of  Thrift.  The  National  Education  Association 
has  ordered  2500  medals  which  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  winners. 

YOUR  BOY  OR  GIRL  IS  INCLUDED 

See  that  he  or  she  is  provided  with  the  best  collec- 
tion of  material  on  the  subject.    This  is 

THE  BOOK  OF  THRIFT 

By  t.  d.  McGregor 

a  big  new  book  of  over  350  pages. 

You  and  every  other  member  of  the  family  will 
enjoy  and  profit  by  this  attractive  volume.  The 
young  folks  will  be  inspired  with  its  true  stories  of 
the  magical  rise  of  men  and  women  who  were  thrifty. 

TF  AfHFRS  •     Thi*  is  the  best  text-bookon  the 

ILrtVULftJ  .      subject  of  Thrif(.  that   hag  b(?en 

published.  A  copy  should  be  in  every  teacher's 
hands.  Get  your  copy  todav.  nrao,  cloth,  illus- 
trated, $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


There  is  nothing  but  practical  sugges 
tiona  in  this  book,  "Where  to  Keep  th- 
Car,"   that  will    start   you   right  on 
the  private  garage  question.    If  you 
own  a  car  or  intend  to  buy_  one,  you 
should  send  for  the  book  right  away. 
WHITAKER-GLESSNER  COMPANY 
Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


For*  a  Dim 
All  Night 
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Turn  down  your 

electric  lights  witli  the 

DIM-A-LITE  and  avoid  the 

odor,  dirt  and  danger  of  oil 

"night-lamps." 

PIM-A-LITE  Attachment,  Fits  any  Socket  and  Lamp,  $1 .  10, 
DIM-A-LIfE  Fixture  Socket  (Permanent  Type),  1.50 
DIM-A-LITE  Portable,  with  Cord  and  Plug,  3.75 
Ask  any  dealer,  or  by  mail  postpaid.  Write  for 
circulars  and  facts  on  saving  of  current.  . 
Wirt  Company,  5514  Lena  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FIVE  CHAN&IS 


Or  LIGHT 


in  on  "The  Religious  Life"  of  India"  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Mr.  J.N.Farquhar. 
It  is  typically  Western  in  its  method  and 
setting  forth  of  the  province  it  Beta  out  to 
describe.  This  province  is  the  folk -reli- 
gion as  contrasted  with  the  philosophic 
systems,  cults,  and  beliefs  of  the  books. 
The  religion  here  described  is  an  inheri- 
tance transmitted  from  pre-Aryan  times, 
tho  the  individual  deities  are  often  quite 
modern,  hit  upon  quite  by  chance  as  a 
result  of  superstitious  fears.  The  deities 
here  described  are  local,  with  no  reference 
to  the  universe  as  a  whole;  they  are  mostly 
female,  they  receive  animal-sacrifice,  and 
their  ministers  or  priests  are  not  usually 
drawn  from  the  priestly  caste.  The  vol- 
ume contains  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
gods  and  of  the  cults  and  folk-lore,  and 
discusses  the  probable  origin  of  the  wor- 
ship and  the  social,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
fluence of  the  system.  A  glossary  and  three 
indexes  furnish  the  apparatus  for  using 
the  book.  It  is  a  needed  volume,  handy, 
straightforward,  and  not  antipathetic. 

The  Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas  differs  from 
classical  Sanskrit  much  as  Anglo-Saxon 
from  Middle  English,  and  an  elementary 
grammar  of  the  first  was  a  desideratum. 
Professor  Macdonell  issued  in  1910  a  Vedic 
grammar  suitable  as  a  •  reference-work  for 
advanced  students.  The  present  volume 
is  for  beginners.  Transliteration,  not  the 
Nagari  character,  is  here  used,  and  this  has 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
student  is,  on  the  one  hand,  compelled  to 
"think  back"  into  its  Nagari  form  any 
given  word  or  ending.  On  the  other  hand, 
indications  of  roots,  stems,  inflectional 
endings,  etc.,  can  now  be  easily  indicated. 
Where  forms  of  a  given  word  do  not  occur, 
the  normal  conjugation  or  declension  is 
supplied,  so  that  it  may  be  recognized  in 
other  words  which  have  the  given  ending. 
A  "Vedic  Reader"  is  to  follow,  so  that  at 
last  the  student  will  have  helps  which  will 
enable  him  to  master  with  comparative 
ease  India's  earliest  and  most  interesting 
literature. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Jacks,  L.  P.  Philosophers  in  Trouble:  A  Vol- 
ume of  Stories.  From  the  Human  End:  A  Col- 
lection of  Essays.  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 
$1.25  each,  net.     Postage,  20  cents. 

Some  people  were  disposed  to  accuse 
Professor  Peabody  (of  Harvard)  of  excess 
of  assurance  when  he  called  one  of  his 
volumes  ."The  Religion  of  an  Educated 
Man."  Few  would  quarrel  with  the 
editor  of  The  Hibbert  Journal,  however, 
had  he  made  his  subtitles  read  "Stories 
and  Essays  for  Educated  Men."  Subtlety, 
delightful  nuance  of  an  intellectual  type, 
sly  digs  at  failings,  faults,  and  frets  theo- 
logical, sociological,  philosophical,  and 
political,  abound  in  these  volumes.  But 
to  appreciate  these  things  either  in  story 
or  essay  one  must  know  quite  a  little 
theology,  sociology,  philosophy,  and  polit- 
ical science.  He  who  is  capable  will  find 
many  chuckles  and  some  food  for  serious 
thought  tucked  away  in  these  two  small 
and  delightful  books.  Just  one  example: 
Mr.  Jacks  suggests  that  Abel,  perhaps, 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  in  some  sense 
Cain's  keeper,  to  whom  he  might  have 
given  some  wise  and  "saving"  instruc- 
tion. Yet  Mr.  Jacks  notes  a  few  of  the 
practical  embarrassments  that  could  have 
resulted  from  this  course  in  the  crude 
condition  of  society  that  then  obtained. 
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them  and  prove  for  yourself 
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Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 

RrestoneTire  and  Rubber  Co. 
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Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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Arco-Rays 

LENGTHENS  YOUR  DAYS 


— and   Lengthens  his  Days,  too  ! 


NOT  ALONE  does  Arco-Rays  "Lengthen  your  Days," 
by  creating  material  savings  and  benefits,  when  applied  to 
factory  walls,  columns  and  ceilings.  Better  still,  it  immedi- 
ately gives  an  atmosphere  of  cheer,  safety  and  comfort  to 
interiors  which  makes  these  factories  the  goal  of  good  work- 
men. Such  bright,  clean,  sanitary  rooms  conserve  health  and 
eyesight,  and  long  years  of  uninterrupted  endeavor  answer  the 
call  of  employers  for  the  best  in  their  men. 

Write  us  today  how  to  get  an,  Arco-Rayed  interior  that 
reflects  and  diffuses  all  the  light  it  receives,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  and  one  that  helps  hold  human  efficiency  superior 
to  mechanical  efficiency. 


1143  WISE 
BUILDING 


The  Arco  Company 

Founded    I  ssi  I 

Paints,  Varnishes  and  Enamels 


CLEVELAND 
OHIO 


WEAR 

[•ROOF 

MATS  clean 

the    dirt     from 

•-hoes  that  cross  them 

as    no    other   mat    can.         "  v- 

Built  so  theywill  roll  up  like 

a  rug  without  cracking — don't  curl 

or  slip,  nor  wear  the  floor.  Give  comfort 

safety,  protection  from  slipping.     With  these 

superior  advantages  and  finer,  more  attractive  appearance.  WEAR  PROOF  MATS  actually 

Cost  Less  Than  Others 

because  they  last  so  much  longer.    Why  put  up  with  endless  mat  expense  when  at  modest  cost 
an  forever  end  your  mat  troubles  by  installing  WEAR  PROOF  MATS.    They  can  be 
htted  to  any  shape  or  size  of  room.    Write  for  prices  and  free  catalog-folder. 
WEAR   PROOF  MAT  CO., 


Outlast 

several 

other  mats 


500  So.  Peoria  St..  Chicago,  111. 
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<.rroiil<l,  Katharine  r'ullrrton.  Hawaii:  Ncene.i 
and  Impressions.  Pp.  1H1.  ]l!u»trate<i  from  photo- 
t;ra;ilj  ' .  ■    ■■    Sforl         I    Carles  Seritmcr's  Sons.      51. M). 

Postage,  12  cents. 

"The  wandering  record  of  a  month, " 
this  .nit hot-  calls  her  singularly  attractive 
book.  "Tin-  remembered  sweetness  of 
Hawaiian  voices  has  haunted  each  sentence 
as  it  was  written,"  and  she  says  further* 
"palms  should  droop  over  every  page; 
the  white  Pacific  surf  should  beat  round 
every  margin.7'  Jt  a\  ill  be  surmised  that 
she  literally  fell  in  love  with  that  "loveliest 
Meet  iif  islands";  and  she  confesses  this, 
in  varying  phrase.  "Hawaii  waits  with 
open  arms,  under  the  Southern  Cross,  to 
give  more  than  I  have  even  hinted,"  is 
one  admission;  "my  great  fear  is  simply 
that  I  have  not  hinted  enough."  But  she 
has  hinted  and  has  told  much,  in  a  style 
which  adds  to  the  charm  of  what  she  saw 
and  learned — much  about  the  people,  their 
habits,  their  conditions,  their  surroundings. 
"Politically,"  she  testifies,  "the  Hawaiians 
have  no  hope;  America  has  absorbed 
them;  they  know  they  are  dying,  tho  they 
do  not  quite  know  why;  but  they  have  not 
enough  sternness  or  strength  for  the  black 
pessimism  that  Stevenson  recorded  among 
their  cousins,  the  cannibal  Marquesans." 
Yet  one  is  less  imprest  with  the  picture 
Mrs.  Gerould  paints,  in  many  sittings,  of  a 
dying  race,  than  of  the  surpassing  scenic 
beauties  among  which  they  are  passing 
away,  as  portrayed  by  the  author's  graphic 
pages,  and  by  the  photographs  which 
illustrate  them.  Even  the  full  third  of 
the  book  that  is  devoted  to  the  Leper 
Settlement  on  Molokai  is  not  saddening 
to  the  degree  which  might  be  expected. 
The  fact  that  lepers  may  suffer  much  is 
mellowed  by  the  descriptions  and  pictures 
of  where  they  live  and  how. 

Eastman,  Charles  A.  From  the  Deep  Woods  to 
Civilization.  Pp.  206.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     1916.     $2.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Here  is  a  book  both  original  and  aborigi- 
nal, Avell  characterized  in  the  subtitle  of 
it  as  "Chapters  in  the  Autobiography  of 
an  Indian."  Its  author  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Sioux,  or  that  he  was  born 
one.  "His  childhood  and  youth,"  as  stated 
in  the  Foreword,  "Avere  a  part  of  the  free 
wilderness  life  of  the  first  American — a 
life  that  is  gone  forever."  His  later  life, 
we  are  likewise  told,  "throughout  eighteen 
years  of  adolescence  and  early  maturity," 
was  devoted  to  "a  single-hearted  quest 
for  the  attainment  of  the  modern  ideal  of 
Christian  culture";  since  when  he  has 
given  a  quarter-century  "'to  testing  that 
hard-won  standard  in  various  fields  of 
endeavor,  partly  by  holding  it  up  before 
his  own  race,  and  partly  by  interpreting 
their  racial  ideals  to  the  white  man." 

His  recital,  beginning  as  a  boy  of 
fifteen,  is  plain  and  unpretentious.  It 
covers  an  uncommon  range  of  experience 
— in  the  wilds  of  Minnesota  and  Manitoba; 
in  the  more  civilized  region  of  North 
Dakota;  in  a  Government  school  at 
Santee,  Nebraska;  in  a  college  at  Beloit, 
Wis.;  in  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hamp- 
shire; as  a  doctor  among  the  Indians  at 
Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  South  Dakota; 
as  an  active  participant,  because  of  his 
medical  position,  in  "The  Ghost -Dance 
War"  of  1890-91 ;  as  a  practising  physician 
in  St.  Paul,  Avhen  he  had  lost  his  Govern- 
ment relation  by  loyalty  to  his  race;  as  a 
lobbyist  in  Washington  for  Indian  pro- 
tection by  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion; as  a  disappointed  native  "back  to 
the  woods";     and,    in  the  fulness  of  his 
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manhood,  as  a.  field-worker  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  a  Chautauqua  lecturer. 

It  is  a  story  which  no  other  man  could 
have  written.  While  it  betrays,  now  and 
then,  the  possible  disillusionment  of  an 
aborigine  who  can  never  forget  his  early 
teaching  and  whose  wide  contact  with 
civilized  society  has  not  satisfied  all  his 
inherent  longings,  it  is  not  bitter  or  cyn- 
ical. When  Dr.  Eastman  married  Elaine 
Goodale,  whose  poems  had  won  her  a  place 
in  literature,  he  surrendered  wholly  to  the 
spirit  of  supreme  Americanism,  altho  he 
did  not  eliminate  his  native  endowments. 
How  could  he?  And  his  readers,  who 
must  honor  him  for  holding  by  his  racial 
ideals,  will  read  with  satisfaction  this 
volume's  closing  words: 

"When  I  reduce  civilization  to  its  lowest 
terms,  it  becomes  a  system  of  life  based 
upon  trade.  The  dollar  is  the  measure  of 
value,  and  might  still  spells  right;  otherwise, 
why  war?  Yet  even  in  deep  jungles  God's 
own  sunlight  penetrates,  and  I  stand 
before  my  own  people  still  as  an  advocate 
of  civilization.  Why?  First,  because 
there  is  no  chance  for  our  former  simple 
life  any  more;  and,  secondly,  because  I 
realize  that  the  white  man's  religion  is  not 
responsible  for  his  mistakes.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  God  has  given  him 
all  the  light  necessary  by  which  to  five  in 
peace  and  good-mil  with  his  brother; 
and  we  also  know  that  many  brilliant 
civilizations  have  collapsed  in  physical 
and  moral  decadence.  It  is  for  us  to 
avoid  their  fate  if  we  can. 

"I  am  an  Indian;  and  while  I  have 
learned  much  from  civilization,  for  which 
I  am  grateful,  I  have  never  lost  my 
Indian  sense  of  right  and  justice.  I  am 
for  development  and  progress  along  social 
and  spiritual  lines,  rather  than  those  of 
commerce,  nationalism,  or  material  effi- 
ciency. Nevertheless,  so  long  as  I  live, 
I  am  an  American." 

May,  Max  B.  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  Founder 
of  American  Judaism.  8vo,  pp.  xii-415.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.00  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

For  American  Hebrews,  especially  those 
who  belong  to  the  "Reformed"  school,  the 
biography  of  this  distinguished  leader  by 
his  grandson  will  have  intense  interest. 
It  contains  practically  a  history  of  the  ad- 
vanced school  of  Judaism  in  America,  in- 
asmuch as  Rabbi  Wise  was  an  indefatigable 
laborer  in  the  modernizing  of  the  liturgy 
and  worship  of  his  coreligionists.  For  the 
Gentile,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  less 
to  attract  him,  so  absorbed  is  the  interest 
in  things  Jewish.  Moreover,  the  din  of 
arms  and  clash  of  conflict,  the  reiteration 
of  the  word  attack,  are  so  incessant  that 
he  might  rise  from  its  perusal  with  preju- 
dice either  created  or  intensified.  The 
book  exemplifies  the  loyalty  of  the  Jew  to 
those  of  his  own  family.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  belong  to  the  same  school  of 
Judaism,  no  encomium  would  be  regarded 
as  extravagant  for  "the  founder  of  Ameri- 
can Judaism" — if  Rabbi  Wise  be  judged 
worthy  of  that  honor — or  for  the  creator  of 
the  Hebrew  Union  College  at  Cincinnati. 

Nevins,  Winfleld  S.  Witchcraft  in  Salem  Village 
In  169?.    5th  ed.,  16mo.    Salem:  Salem  Press  Company. 

This  edition  differs  from  earlier  ones 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  an  extensive  new 
Preface  (fifty-nine  pages),  which  attempts 
to  indicate  the  recent  views  of  specialists 
in  psychology,  such  as  the  late  Dr.  Mlin- 
sterberg  and  Professor  Leckey,  and  of 
historians  like  Professor  Burr.  Some 
other  minor  additions  in  the  Preface  also 
increase  its  value  over  that  of  previous 
issues.     The  result  is  a  neat  and  useful 


Waterproof  When  You  Build! 

ENGINEERS  and  contractors  agree  that 
the  time  to  waterproof  the  basements, 
walls,  floors,  tunnels,  retaining  walls,  etc.,  of 
industrial  buildings,  banks,  homes,  etc.,  is  when 
you  build — and  more — that  the  best  way  is 
the  integral  method. 


l'\TENriiD 


PASTE    avo  POWDER. 


is  the  original  integral 
waterproofing.  It  is  no t  a 
paint  or  surface  mixture 
but  a  material  that  becomes 
an  inseparable  part  of  the 
Portland  Cement,  making 
a  concrete  everlastingly 
watertight  and  damp-proof. 

Medusa  does  not  affect 
the  strength,  color  or  set- 
ting of  the  cement.  It  is  in- 
expensive and  can  be  used 
by  inexperienced  workmen. 

In  the  Gisholt  Machine 
Works  (Worden -Allen  Co., 


Chicago,  Contractors,)  it 
made  the  floors,  basement 
and  an  under-street  tunnel 
absolutely  watertight.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  your 
home  or  factory. 

It  will  pay  industrial  and 
building  engineers  to  in- 
vestigate Medusa — the 
scientific  Waterproofing. 
Be  prepared  to  waterproof 
when  you  build. 

Write  for  literature,  in- 
formation, data,  etc.,  today. 
Put  your  waterproofing 
problem  up  to  our  engineers. 


Whether  you  contemplate  building  immediately  or  not,  write  for 
your  copy  of  booklet  "Medusa  Waterproofing"  today. 

THE    SANDUSKY    CEMENT    COMPANY 

DEPT.  A  -  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A.       it 


Madi  son , 
Wise,  Plant 
of  Gisholt 
Machine 
Works. 
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The  heel  that  provides  protection,  comfort  and  long  wear,    '' 
but   has    no   holes    to   track    mud   and   dirt  ■ —  Ask   for   the 
heel  with  the  Red  Plug. 

Obtainable  in  all  sizes — black,  white 
or  tan.     50c.  attached  —  all  Dealers. 

2  Packs  Playing  Cards  Itt  eft  r&fe^ttJ.&s! 
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MEN 


Money,  machines  and  methods  are  three 
great  factors  in  modern  industrial  progress, 
but  each  is  dependent  on  a  greater  factor 
— men. 

Machines  and  methods  may  increase 
output,  decrease  cost  and  eliminate  liability 
to  human  error,  but  for  their  perfection  and 
successful  operation  we  must  have  human 
resourcefulness,  ingenuity  and  experience. 
Money,  representing  the  solid  financial 
backing  of  great  enterprises— is  available 
only  because  of  public  confidence  in  human 
integrity  and  business  ability. 

Therefore,  man-building  is  the  first  duty 
and  it  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
far-reaching  organization  known  to  the 
world  as  Westinghouse. 

It  is  your  best  guaranty  that  when  you 
buy  any  electrical  product  stamped  with 
the  name  of  Westinghouse,  you  can  rely 
upon  it  as  representing  the  quality  of 
materials,  excellence  of  design  and  care  in 
construction  that  mean  efficiency  and 
durability. 

George  Westinghouse  surrounded  him- 
self with  men  capable  of  visioning  the  best 
possibilities  of  the  coming  electrical  age. 

And  to  this  nucleus  were  attracted  other 
men  whose  abilities  have  added  greatly  to 
the  human  resources  of  an  already  great 
institution. 


Men  who  knew  how  to  create  organ- 
ization, increase  engineering  and  financial 
resources  and  provide  manufacturing 
equipment. 

Thus  the  Westinghouse  Electric  organ- 
ization today  includes  many  individuals 
who  have  gained  wide  recognition,  and  is 
constantly  developing  others  from  within 
its  own  ranks. 

Its  engineering  and  manufacturing 
resources  range  over  the  entire  electrical 
field  from  the  electrification  of  a  great 
railway  system  to  the  construction  of  a 
small  meter  with  the  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision of  a  watch.  They  also  extend  to 
the  selecting  and  testing  of  materials, 
the  designing  of  machines  and  tools,  the 
mastery  of  economical  production  and  the 
solving  of  the  individual  problems  of 
customers. 

Whether  you  are  equipping  a  power 
plant  or  purchasing  an  electrical  conven- 
ience for  the  home,  you  can  rely  upon  the 
human  factor  represented  by  the  name 
Westinghouse. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  trade-mark  assures 
you  of  the  highest  specialized  training  of  men  whose 
abilities  are  devoted  to  any  specific  group  of 
products  plus  the  engineering,  manufacturing  and 
financial  resources  of  an  organization  covering  the 
whole  range  of  electrical  generation,  transmission, 
application  and  control. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC   &   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Yes!  Til  come  home 
now  and  finish  up  on 


The  Personal  Writing'Mkchine 

There's  no  need  of  staying  late 
at  the  office  when  you  have  a 
Corona  to  take  home  with  you. 

Suppose  there  are  some  odds  and 
ends    of    work    which    you 
want    to    clean     up    before 
morning  —  wouldn't      you 
prefer  to  carry  home  a  6-lb. 
Corona  and   do  the  work 
after   dinner,   rather   than 
work   overtime    in   a  de- 
serted office? 

Corona    is    so    versatile 
that  it  can  be  adapted 
to  practically  every  writ- 
ing   requirement.     Its 
small    size    and    light   weight 
permit  its  use  wherever  writ- 
ing is  necessary. 

Corona  and  case  cost  $50.  Travelers 
can  have  luggage  by  "Likly" — which 
is  specially  designed  to  accommodate 
Corona  and  a  traveling  kit. 


Corona  Typewriter  Co.,  Inc. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

New  York         Chicago  San  Francisco 

Agencies  in  all  Principal  Cities 

To  learn  all  about  Corona  and  Coronatyping 
ask  for  Booklet  14 
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More  than  moth-  and  dust-proof 

EXCLUDES  moths  without  use  of  strong-smelling  tar  or  camphor,  which  dis- 
color and  injure  texture,  lustre  and  elasticity  of  furs,  but  more — an  all-round 
wardrobe  suitable  for  a  score  of  purposes.  Box-shaped,  truss-construction  permits 
garments  to  hang  freely  on  rack-  without  wrinkling  or  crushing.  Closed  at  corner 
edge  with  double  slotted  metal  sealing  tube,  the 

Closgard  Folding  Wardrobe 

is  simple,  yet  secure.  Hangs  to  wall  or  suspends  from  above.  Lasts  for  years.  Made  of 
Khnki  cloth  or  fancy  cretonne  in  any  color.  Can  be  folded  compactly  and  put  in  suitcase. 
Used  extensively  in  shops  as  dust-proof  wardrobes,  f.i.50  Closgard  illustrated.  60  inches  lony, 
holds  Fur  Coat.  Kur  Set,  Three  Tailored  Suits,  with  space  at  bottom  for  folded  goods.  The 
1.  ,i-t  expensive,  good  wardrobe  you  can  buy — the  best,  sure  protection  for  woolens  or  furs. 
Sent  on  approval;  money  back  if  not  satisfied.  •$_'  to  $6  according  to  size. 

Closgard  Wardrobe  Co.    12»  «*OSSS :ft"fc  "' W 


volumi  upon  a  subject  which  eei  '<>  l«>>e 
little  of  ita  inien-st  with  tin-  passing 
years,  bringing  known  facts  and  discussion 
Up  tO  date. 

gbackleton,    Robert.    The    Book    of    boston. 

Pp.  326.  JlluM  rated  by  It.  I-  Boyer.  Philadelphia: 
The    Penn     Publishing    Company.     $2.     Postage,     12 

ci    r    1      . 

"Boston,   with    the    soft    twilight    into 
which    its    more   distant    history    vaguely 

merges,  and  with  its  possessions  of  beauty 
and  dignity,  assuredly  possesses  the  brave 
association  with  a  remote  time  past."'  says 
Mr.    Shaekleton."      And    again:     "History 
and  buildings,  great  achievements,  pictur- 
esque events-    Boston  may  point    to  them 
all."     Boston  is  "a  city  of  idols  as  well  as 
ideals,   and   with   some   of  the   idols   clay; 
a  city  rich  in  associations,  rich  in  memories 
of  great  men  and  great  deeds,  rich   in  its 
possession  of  places  connected  -with  those 
men  and  deeds."     Mr.  Shaekleton  writes 
well    of    place    and    people.      When,    here 
and  there,  he  has  his  little  joke  at  Boston's 
expense,    his    amused    laugh    at    Boston's 
foibles  and  peculiarly  typical   traits,  it   is 
always  with  affection  and  kindly  appreci- 
ation of  the  city's  charm.    Boston  Common 
is  his  first  subject,  and  genial  understand- 
ing and   comprehension    of    what  Boston 
Common  means  to  all  her  inhabitants,  past 
and  present,  are  shown  in  every  apprecia- 
tive  word.     So  of  Beacon    Hill,  with   its 
famous    streets,     with    its    traditions    of 
aristocracy,   and    its    famous   homes,   and 
their   association   with  literary    men,  and 
women,   and    historical    events.     Dickens, 
Thackeray,  James  T.  Fields,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and 
many     other     names    familiar     to    us    in 
history  and  romance,   help   to   make   the 
book  a  real  treasure-house  of  information. 
It  is  the  style  of  the  author  that  grips  and 
charms  the  reader.     His   intimate  knowl- 
edge of  traditions  and  history  makes  his 
most  casual  allusions  important  and  inter- 
esting.      "The    Hub    of    the    Universe," 
"The  City  of  Holmes,"  and  Holmes,  who 
was   "Boston  epitomized,"   are   described 
appreciatively,  and  the  whole  is  lightened 
by  anecdotes  of  the  noblest  men  of  past 
and  present.     Famous  buildings,  historical 
spots,  churches,  and  parks  appear  in  the 
story  with  a  startling  fund  of  information. 
It   would    be   impossible    to   indicate    all 
the  points  of   charm   in    this   comprehen- 
sive book — an  ideal  guide  to  Boston  and 
its  environs — for  the  writer  believes  that 
to    write    properly  of   Boston  is    to   write 
also  of  neighboring  towns  that  have  come 
to    be   associated    with    her    in    common 
thought  (Concord,  Lexington,  Cambridge, 
Dedham,    Plymouth,    and   Provincetown), 
the    places    over    which    the    mantle    of 
Boston  has  been  flung  and  which  stand 
hand   in   hand   with   her   in   the   light   of 
tradition  and  history.     Altho  the  city  is 
full  of   crooked  little   streets.   Mr.    Shaek- 
leton   reminds    us    that    it    "has    opened 
more  turnpikes  that  lead  straight  to  free 
thought,  free  speech,  and  free  deeds    than 
any  other  city." 

Martini.    Orison    Swett.     Selling    Things.     Pp. 

275.     New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.     $1 
net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

In  this  new  addition  to  his  "Efficiency 
Books,"  Dr.  Marden  had  the  assistance 
of  Joseph  F.  MacGrail,  an  expert  in  sales- 
manship. Without  it,  perhaps,  he  would 
have  made  a  volume  singularly  helpful, 
for  Dr.  Marden  has  large  endowment  of 
common  sense  and  is  able  to  impart  some 
glow  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to  his  reader. 
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The  Only  Modern,  Light, 
Low-Hung  Electric 

A  SUCCESS  so  pronounced  and  so  long  continued, 
^*-  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  purchaser  as  to  its  undisputed  supremacy. 

Send  for  beautiful  new  catalogue. 

E.tabli.hed    1848         THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY  Toledo,  Ohio 

AUTOMOBILE  DIVISION 


The  Milburn  Toivn  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity 
four  passengers — a  beauty — $zn)5  j.  o.  b.  Toledo 


The  Milburn  Chargtr  solves  Die  home  charging 
problem — inexpensively — efficiently 
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To  the  Trade 

J-M  Non-Burn 
isa  profit-build- 
er for  both  job- 
bers and  dealers 
— and  sold  only 
to  them. 

Ask  for  details. 


The  better  the  Asbestos 

the  better  the  Lining 

THE  safety  and  durability  of  a  brake  lining 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  its  asbestos. 

High-grade  long -fibre  asbestos  of  suitable 
quality  for  brake  lining  is  becoming  harder  and 
harder  to  get.  But  Johns-Manville 
own  their  own  asbestos  mines ; 
and  from  their  great  tonnage 
they  reserve  the  finest  se- 
lected fibres  for  Non-Burn. 

It  is  this  assured  quality  of 
material  plus  the  resources 
and  experience  back  of  its 
manufacture  that  warrant 
you  in  asking  if  brakes  are 
Non-Burn  lined  when  buying 
a  car — and  insisting  on  |  it 
when  re-equipping. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 
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When  you  think  of  Asbestos 
you  think,  of  Johns-Manville 


Concentration    Spells    Success 

when  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly  used  it  is  sure  to  bring 
failure.  Most  persons  concentrate  on  that  which  annoys,  irritates 
and  makes  for  failure.  When  we  are  sick  it  is  hard  to  concentrate 
on  the  thought  of  being  well.  When  we  are  despondent  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  on  the  idea  of  ever  being  happy  again.  When 
we  have  lost  money  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  on  our  loss  but  al- 
most impossible  to  concentrate  on  our  having  an  abundance  again. 

The  Power  of  Concentration,  when  rightly  used,  is  man's 
greatest  asset,  but  when  wrongly  used  becomes  his  greatest  liability. 

We  all  lock  the  doors  and  windows  of  our  homes  to  keep  out 
intruders,  but  do  you  lock  the  doors  and  windows  of  your 
thought  world  and  so  keep  out  the  thoughts  which  take  away 
one  s  strength,  hope,  faith,  courage,  ambition,  power  and  ability? 
Do  you  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who  have  used  their  concen- 
tration rightly  or  wrongly?  Do  you  own  your  own  mind?  Has 
your  concentration  bro light  you  success  or  failure:  happiness 
or  sorrow;  health  or  sickness;  brilliancy  of  mind  or  loss  of  memory? 
Can  you  concentrate  for  five  minuteson  anyone  thing  you  want, 
shutting  out  entirely  every  random,  stray,  tramp  thought?  Try  it. 

"Concentration  7Kct& 

By  F.  W.  Sears,  M.  P.  (Master  of  Psychology),  teaches  how 
to  develop  and  use  the  Power  of  Concentration  rightly. 
The  person  who  can  concentrate  rightly  for  what  he  wants 
when  and  where  he  wants  to — whether  it  is  for  money  health' 
love,  increased  business,  a  better  job,  political  power,  social  posi- 
tion, good  memory  or  anything  else  he  may  desire— has  at  his 
command  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  a  power  which 
when  he  learns  to  use  it  rightly,  gives  him  the  mastery  of 
himself  and  his  environment,  and  makes  his  body  strong, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

taugh^?h?St^k?rSoUoth«too^PKkritan  You"  need^T"""^  by  """ft*  ™VmB  the  >~ 
Of  priceless  value  to  one "who  will  studv  *„.?-,£!   V?       ar"    "?,  ,esso"s-      P"<~   50   cents   postpaid. 

personal  check;  U.  S.  Stom^Jptld*  Mon" fback  ff  vou'S'it  ^  ^  "^  °rder'  regiStered  leUer' 
*L£E££&Sg tretr,otsUonooatBa^„r  C°"egeS  *  "*  WOdd  USeS  Dr"  Sears'  -Concentration"  as  a 
feTi^i^^  Street  (at  Broadway),  New  York 

3     unaay  at  11.14  A.  M.  in  the  Criterion  Theatre.  Bway.  at  44th  St..  N.  Y.  City 


Much  of  ih<-  advice  in  these  pages  has  in 
H  i  li«-  ring  of  success.  "  You  should  seek 
admission  to  a  bouse,"  is  one  sentence 
of  it.  "as  fcho  you  were  the  bearer  of 
glad  tidings."  Other  quotable  sentence- 
abound,  of  which  these  are  samples:  "  It' you 
carry  your  goods  in  a  hearse  you  will  not 
sell  them."  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth 
in  the  remark,  'If  you  can  not  learn  to 
-mile  you  can  not  learn  to  sell.'"  "To  be 
a  whole  man,  mentally,  physically,  and 
spiritually,  is  your  business." 

Van  Doren,  Mark.  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A 
Critical  Study.  Pp.  138.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25  net.  Postage,  10 
cents. 

"In  the  twentieth  century,"  says  Mr. 
Van  Doren,  "it  is  desirable  not  so  much  to 
condemn  or  justify  the  whole  of  Thoreau 
as  to  describe  and  explain  his  parts." 
The  whole  of  Thoreau,  judging  by  his 
journal,  from  which  this  study  was  founded, 
appears  to  have  been  egoistic — a  constant 
consideration  of  himself.  "An  exagger- 
ated confidence  in  his  own  mind  was  what 
Thoreau  had  to  start  with,"  is  one  asser- 
tion of  JVlr.  Van  Doren  concerning  him. 
He  retained  it.  He  owed  nothing  to  the 
world;  he  "went  out  to  Walden  Pond  in 
order  to  'have  a  little  world  all  to  himself.'" 
He  was  his  own  ideal.  "The  world  could 
not  seem  hard  to  him,  because  he  was 
padded  on  all  sides  by  his  ego."  Yet  here 
he  is  credited  with  six  "qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  which  a  wise  reader  will  not 
forget:  sensibility,  concreteness  of  vision, 
thoroughness,  wild  combative  self-suffi- 
ciency, humor,  and  wistfulness."  He  was 
a  disciple  of  Emerson,  yet  Emerson  said 
of  him:  "Thoreau  is  with  difficulty  sweet." 
He  could  even  be  bitter  about  "R.  W.  E." 
in  his  journal;  but  Emerson  pronounced 
him  "as  free  and  erect  a  mind  as  any 
I  have  ever  met."  And  Hawthorne  said 
"that  Thoreau  prided  himself  on  coming 
nearer  the  heart  of  a  pine-tree  than  any 
other  human  being."  As  a  piece  of  literary 
microscopy  this  contribution  to  Thoreau 
literature  is  worth  while. 

Hollander,  Bernard  (M.D.).  Nervous  Disorders 
of  Men.  Nervous  Disorders  of  Women.  Abnor- 
mal Children.  Pp.  252;  215;  224.  London: 
Kegan,  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25  each.  Postage,  10  cents 
each. 

Here  are  three  books  by  one  author 
upon  topics  closely  akin.  Dr.  Hollander 
has  given  careful  study  to  psychotherapy 
and  believes  that  his  fellow  practitioners 
may  profit  by  what  he  has  learned  and 
can  teach.  He  does  not,  however,  seek 
to  make  a  text-book  of  any  of  the  volumes, 
but  writes  in  non-technical  language  which 
the  layman  can  understand;  and  in  "Dis- 
orders of  Men,"  he  considers  the  modern 
psychological  conception  of  their  causes, 
their  effects,  and  their  rational  treatment. 
In  the  same  manner  does  lie  treat  of 
women  and  their  nervous  disorders;  and 
a  leading  feature  of  his  own  practise 
appears  to  be  suggestion,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  hypnoidal  influence.  To  prove  its 
benefits  be  cites  the  cases  of  many  men 
and  women,  for  some  of  whom  he  added 
other  agencies.  What  he  says  of  Insomnia, 
Nervous  Dyspepsia,  Mental  Instability, 
The  Effects  of  Alcohol,  etc.,  will  interest  the 
non-medical  reader,  and  may  be  helpful. 

Dr.  Hollander's  chapters  on  "Abnormal 
Children"  ought  to  be  read  in  the  home,  as 
well  as  by  the  family  physician.  So  many 
babes  are  born  into  the  world  with  de- 
fective nervous  organizations,  the  evi- 
dences thereof  are  so  multiform,  and  the 
methods  of  cure  often  so  simple,  that  the 
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education  of  parents  along  this  line  is 
more  and  more  a  demand  of  humanity. 
In  all  that  he  says  this  author  is  conserva- 
tive, prudent,  and  governed  by  a  strong 
sense  of  professional  responsibility. 

MacCorkle,  William  Alexander  (LL.D.).  The 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Pp.  .410.  New  York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company.  $5  net.  Postage, 
18  cents. 

No  other  place  on  American  soil  has 
been  so  long  famous,  politically,  socially, 
and  hygienically,  as  the  Greenbrier  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  the  traditions,  history, 
and  social  life  of  which  are  presented  in 
this  very  sumptuous  volume.  For  almost 
a  century  before  the  Civil  War  they  were  a 
distinctly  Southern  "institution,"  "rendez- 
vous," as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  once 
wrote,  "of  all  that  was  most  characteristic 
of  the  South,  the  meeting-place  of  its 
politicians,  the  haunt  of  its  belles,  the 
arena  of  gaiety,  intrigue,  and  fashion." 
Whoever  visited  them  during  that  long 
period,  or  has  seen  them  since,  will  read 
with  peculiar  interest  and  greatly  enjoy 
the  annals  and  the  description,  the  gossip 
and  the  numerous  illustrations,  of  these 
de  luxe  pages.  Having  even  once  beheld 
"the  Old  White"  and  their  environment, 
it  is  easy  to  agree  with  ex-Governor 
MacCorkle  when  he  says:  "Nothing  more 
beautiful  charms  the  eye  nor  touches  the 
heart  on  the  continent  of  America." 
With  a  view  to  making  an  unparalleled 
resort  for  tourists  and  health-seekers 
from  all  sections,  in  all  seasons,  enormous 
expenditures  have  been  lavished  upon  and 
about  the  Springs,  of  which  this  work 
tells,  but  its  reminiscences  of  the  past 
fairly  match  its  pictures  of  the  present, 
attractive  as  these  are. 

Eberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  and  McClure, 
Abbott.  The  Practical  Book  of  Early  American 
Arts  and  Crafts.  Illustrated  by  232  pictures  by 
Abbott  McClure.  Pp.  339.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $6.    Postage,  16  cents. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  "to  present  a 
thoroughgoing,  informative,  and  practical 
guide  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  our  fore- 
fathers, for  the  use  of  the  collector  and 
general  reader."  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  things  that  are  to  be  found  and  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  found.  For  the 
general  reader,  there  is  the  record  of  early 
American  achievement  in  the  decora- 
tive arts,  which  is  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  story  of  the  nation's 
social  and  economic  growth  as  an  aid  to  an 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  American  history.  It  is  a  beautiful 
book.  It  has  a  "Chronological  Key  of 
Silver"  which  is  quite  notable.  No  form 
of  metal-work,  weaving,  patching,  stitch- 
ing, wood-  and  stone-carving,  furniture- 
making,  architectural  use  of  iron,  copper, 
brass,  lead,  and  tin,  decorative  painting 
and  pottery,  seems  to  have  been  omitted. 
There  is  a  chapter  on  "Early  American 
Lace,"  by  Mabel  Foster  Bainbridge. 

Coe,  George  Albert.  The  Psychology  of  Relig- 
ion. 8vo,  xviii-365  pp.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Professor  Coe,  now  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City,  will  be  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  contributions  (along 
with  those  of  Professors  Starbuck  and 
James)  to  the  application  of  psychology 
to  problems  of  religion, 'especially  the  prob- 
lem of  religious  education.  The  present 
treatise  is  a  survey  of  religion  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view.  In  such  a 
study,    since    "religious    experience    is    a 
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e  Choice  of  Production  Managers 


JEADERS  IN  AMERICAN  business 
today  are  men  who  know — whose  know- 
ledge is  directly  applied  to  the  securing  of 
definite  results.  They  are  clean  cut  men  who 
demand  clean  cut  work — clean  cut  results. 

DETROIT 

TWIST  DRILLS 

It  is  significant  that  they  appreciate  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Detroit  Twist  Drills.  They  realize  that  even 
the  boring  of  a  hole  must  seriously  affect  the  quality 
of  their  products— the  satisfaction  of  their  customers. 

Detroit  Twist  Drills  are  used  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry by  such  concerns  as  Packard — Studebaker — 
and  Maxwell — among  the  great  railroads  by  the  New 
York  Central  —  Pere  Marquette  —  Erie  and  Grand 
Trunk. 

And  the  man  in  the  smallest  machine  shop  or  garage 
is  guaranteed  the  same  high  standard  of  drilling  per- 
formance demanded  by  these  big  business  leaders 
simply  by  asking  for  Detroit  Twist  Drills. 

If  you  use  twist  drills  for  any  purpose  write  us 
for  interesting  literature.  If  you  are  a  dealer 
ask  for  the  name  of  supply  house  nearest  you. 

DETROIT  TWIST  DRILL  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


FROG  INYOWTHROAT 

I  ^QpfaWmSL  ATT 


ALL 
DRUGGISTS 


Greatest  Cough  tidbice  Lozenge  onEarth 


Evangeline  Chocolates 

Over  2000  regular  customers  come  to  our  store  every 
week  for  a  box  of  these  delicious  sweets.  Made  by 
us,  fresh  every  day. 

Assorted  Chocolates,  Nuts,  Fruits,  Etc. 

You'll  find  them  straight,  old-fashioned  goodness. 
If  they  were  not  extraordinary,  they  would  not 
please  so  many  of  our  home  people  all  the  time. 

C  J  d»i  (\C\  with  address  for  1%  rb.  fancy 
•JCllQ  «p  1  ,UU  box  made  the  day  the  order  is 
received.  Guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  first-class 
condition,  parcel  post  prepaid. 

Twelve  years  in  business.     AdJrcs? 
EVANGELINE  CHOCOLATE  SHOP,  Wilkes- Barre,  Pa. 
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WORN  BEARINGS 

What  do  they  mean? 

[~*HE  repair  man  sa\s:  "Thar 
A  knock  ?  Worn  bearings." 
Tightening  will  temporarily  reme- 
dy the  trouble.  Refitting  or  re- 
newing is  the  only  permanent 
remedy.  But  it  is  more  important 
to  know  what  will  help  prevent 
this  expensive  operation. 

I  o  the  eye,  the  surface  of  a  bear- 
ing is  smooth.  Rut  under  the  mi- 
croscope it  has  a  very  differeni 
appearance.  You  see  a  succession 
of  little  hills  and  valleys. 

\<>w,  imagine  the  engine  in  mo- 
tion. 

\\  h.it  happens? 

Surfaces  are  in  motion.  Unless 
protected  by  a  correct  film  of  lubri- 
cating oil,  the  microscopic  hills  of 
metal  meet  and  rub.  The  engine- 
power  overcomes  this  resistance,  but 
rinv  particles  of  metal  grind  off. 

By  (Unices  the  snug  fit  becomes  a 
loose  Ht.  Noise  follows.  To  correct 
this  condition  now,  the  bearings 
must  be  refitted  or  renewed. 


The  only  protection  against  undue 
wear  of  bearingsisthethinfilmof  oil. 

This  thin  film  of  oil  must  be 
highly  elastic.  It  must  fill-in  the 
valleys.  It  must  cushion  the  peaks 
and  withstand  pressure.  It  must 
stand  up  under  the  heat  of  service. 
These  requirements  call  for  oil  of 
the  very  highest  quality  and  of  the 
correct  body  and  character. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  meet  tlicsc  require- 
ments with  scientific  exactness.  (  sell  as 
specified  in  the  Chart  of  Recommenda- 
tions they  effectively  cushion  the  bearing 
surfaces,  and  meet  the  most  severe  de- 
mands of  service  and  heat. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gai  goyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 

safest    I  lase  in   original  packages.     Look  for 

the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.     If  the   dealer 

>(  the  grade  specified  for  your  car.  kindly  write 

nest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

V  \CUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture     of    high-grade 
lubricants   for   every   class  of   machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  In  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 
Detroit  Chicafio  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsbuigh 

Now  \,,i^  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
Explanation:      -   I 

pun- 
move  i "".■  .  n bun.  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "I . 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

lull,  lii    lettei  op 

,  ,,i  indii  .'i'    '  hi  gradi  of  G   i    o    i    Mobiloils 

that    should    be    used.     I 

[i    Mobiloil  "A, 
,    Mobiloil  "An  tic,"  el        i       ro  om- 
ivei  all  models  ol  both  pl< 
and    i  <  .Him-  ri  ial    vehicli  thei 
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Electric  Vehicles:  Fur  motor  bearing?  and 
enclosed  chains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
the  year 'round.  For  open  chains  and  differ- 
ential use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year 
'round. 

Exception:  For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 
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iiitflily  involved  psychical  complex/'  the 
need  of  an  expert  guide  is  essential  This 
need  is  more  evident  when  it  is  noted  thai 
religion  lias  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
valnaiioiial    phase    of    experience."     And 

\)r.  ( 'oc  is  BUCh  ah  expert. 

After  four  chapters  dealing  with  prelim- 
inaries, Dr.  Coe  treats  of  Racial  Begin- 
nings in  Religion,  the  Idea  of  God,  Religion 
as  Individual  and  Group  Conduct,  Conver- 
sion, Mysticism,  Future  Life  as  a  Psycho- 
logical Problem,  Prayer,  ete.  The  chapter 
on  Menial  Trails  of  Religious  Leaders 
(Joseph  Smith,  Mrs.  Eddy,  and  Dowie; 
Paul  and  Mohammed,  Jesus,  and  others), 
in  connection  with  an  analysis  of  types  of 
shamans,  priests,  prophets,  etc.,  is  illumi- 
nating and  of  immense  practical  value. 
Similarly,  one  may  not  overlook  the  dis- 
cussion of  Religion  and  the  Subconscious. 
The  two  bibliographies  (alphabetical  and 
topical)  are  of  high  value,  tho  not  claiming 
completeness. 

The  student  of  religion,  lay  or  clerical, 
can  not  afford  to  miss  this  book.  It  is 
lucid,  and  is  entirely  within  the  reach, 
financially  and  in  comprehensibility,  of 
the  "man  in  the  street." 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Autobiography  of.  With 
Illustrations  by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Edited  by  Frank 
Woodworth  Pine.  Pp.  346.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  1916.     $2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

"The  surprizing  and  delightful  thing 
about  this  book,"  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
written  (referring,  avc  understand,  to  an 
earlier  edition  of  the  "Autobiography'), 
"is  that,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  has  not  the 
low  tone  of  conceit,  but  is  a  stanch  man's 
sober  and  unaffected  assessment  of  him- 
self and  the  circumstances  of  his  career." 
That  it  was  a  wonderful  career  is  more 
clearly  shown  as  years  go  by.  Franklin's 
own  account  of  it  has  both  quaintness  and 
candor,  and  makes  good  reading  for  young 
folks  particularly — is  of  interest  for  all  who 
admire  success  and  good  cause  for  it. 

Van  Loon,  Hendrik  Willeni.  The  Golden  Book 
of  the  Dutch  Navigators.  Illustrated  with  Seventy 
Reproductions  of  Old  Prints.  Pp.  345.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  1916.  $2.50  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

"This  is  a  story  of  magnificent  failures,*' 
begins  Dr.  van  Loon,  writing  as  a  preface, 
"for  Hansje  and  Willem."  Yet  on  his 
last  page  but  one,  referring  to  the  eleven 
voyages  here  told  of,  he  says:  "It  is  true 
they  added  some  positive  knowledge  to  the 
map.  They  located  new  islands  and  de- 
scribed rivers,  and  reefs,  and  currents,  and 
the  velocity  or  absence  of  wind  in  distant 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  they 
always  cost  the  lives  of  many  people,  and 
they  ruined  the  investors  in  a  most  cruel 
fashion."  There  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  of  the  "golden"  about  them,  except 
as  daring  men  gathered  all  the  guilders  they 
could — and  earned  them  in  their  venture- 
some quest  for  lands  of  gold  and  spices. 
They  and  their  several  ships'  companies 
endured  privation,  sickness,  and  suffering; 
sailors  died  of  scurvy  or  were  killed  by  the 
natives;  ships  were  sunk  or  abandoned,  in 
the  arctics  and  the  tropics;  and  yet  through 
all  those  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  a  generation  of  the  seventeenth, 
those  Dutch  navigators  fared  forth  from 
Holland,  seeking  a  northeast  passage,  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe,  opening  wide  the 
sea-gates  of  commerce.  Their  navigation 
was  mainly  guesswork.  Reading  of  them, 
their  courage,  and  then-  faith,  one  must 
admit  that  they  deserved  the  memorial 
this  volume  forms. 
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FAULTLESS  since  1881  Night 
Shirts  and  Pajamas  mean  the  origin- 
ality of  everything  in  material,  style 
and  manufacture  that  is  worthy,  at 
a  price  which  gives  maximum  value 
to  the  wearer. 

Obtainable  at  10,000  Dealers 
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Sever  Relations  With 
Inefficient  Accounting 

That  is  what  the  Diebold  Safe  iff  Lock  Co.  did  when 
they  put  all  their  figure  work  on  the  Comptometer 


The  break  with  slow  methods  started  when 
a  practical  test  showed  them  the  advantages 
of  Comptometer  Speed  and  Accuracy.  Their 
first  Comptometer  made  good. 

When  a  second  machine  was  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  burden,  the  order  read: 
"Send  us  another  Comptometer." 

That  order  has  been  repeated  six  times  in 
the  last  nine  years.  Other  machines  have 
been  considered — their  merits  tested — but 
each  time  the  order  lias  read:  "Send  us 
another  Comptometer." 


Asst.    Treas.    A.    J.    Roos  discloses   the 
reason  why  when  he  says: 

"It  would  cost  us  the  salaries  of  six 
more  men  if  we  had  to  give  up  these 
Comptometers. 

"They  have  enabled  us  to  cut  down 
the  time  and  labor  of  all  figure  operations 
and  have  greatly  increased  the  efficiency 
of  this  office. 

"The  valuable  service  rendered  by 
your  representative  has  played  no  small 
part  in  this  result." 


Work  handled  by  Comptometers  in  the  Diebold  office  includes: 


Proving  Postings 
Balancing  Ledger  Accounts 
Adding  Trial  Balance 
Adding  Monthly  Statements 
Adding  DistributioivSheets 


Figuring  In  and  Out  Bills 
Figuring  Payroll 
Figuring  Inventory  , 

Figuring  Costs  and  Percentages 
Figuring  Shop  Requisitions 


What  makes  the  Comptometer  so  effective  in  this^,  and  thousands  of  other  offices, 
is  its  one-motion,  rapid-fire  action  —  its  adaptability  to  every  form  of  arith- 
metical calculation  —  Addition,  Multiplication,  Division,  Subtraction  —  its 
superior  speed  and  accuracy  on  each  of  these  operations. 

A  Comptometer  man  will  try  it  out  on  your  work  simply  for  the  asking. 

Write  for  free  copy  "Belter  Methods  of  Accounting." 


Felt  &  Tarrant 
Mfg.  Co. 


1731  N.Paulina  St. 
Chicago 


London  Office:   Imperial  House,  Kingsway,  W.  C. 


A  Virile   Message   from  the   Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  AffiHnative Intellect. '• 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnafls  Company,  N.  V. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  Intimate  first-hand  insights  iuto  the  Husso- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots,  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


JgREECH  LOADER 


IN  PFACF  nf  IN  WAR  The  BREECHLOADER  Will  Always  COMMAND  RESPECT  Because 
ll*  *  C/*V*E«  Or  HI  VV.rt.r\.  ,t  is  the  FIRST  and  ONLY  DRY  "JUICELESS,"  "HEELLESS." 
•'CLOGLESS,'  SWEET,  SANITARY,  SAFETY  SMOKING  PIPE  Ever  Devised.  Anticipating  Justifiable  Skep- 
ticism as  to  the  Credibility  of  Said  Claims,  We  Hereby  GUARANTEE  to  Substantiate  Same  or  REFUND  the  Pur- 
chaser's Money  UPON  DEMAND.    Columns  of  "Pipe  Talk"  could  NOT  Strengthen  so  Equitable  a  Proposition, 

Positive    Proof  of   Which  is  at  YOUR 

Command. 

Aluminum  Shield  Eliminates  Clogging 

THE  BREECHLOADER 

INLET  and  ASH  OUTLET  J?F*T^MMELfY  SIMPLE.  Practical. 
I  Substantial,  Neat  and  Unique  in  Design, 
5J4  in.  long  with  graceful  curves;  a  little 
on  the  "chubby"  order,  quarter  bent. 
The  Bowl  and  Breech  Plug  are  made 
of  FIRST  QUALITY,  GENUINE 
FRENCH  BRIAR;  given  a  ricn.  nat- 
ural, friction  finish;  Solid  Rubber  Stem; 
Sterling  Silver  Mounted  ;  price,  including 
Nickel  Plated  "Pipe  Companion,"  $1.00 
postpaid,  or  Write  for  Free  Pamphlet. 

THE  BREECHLOADER  PIPE  CO..  Inc. 
Snite  R,  335  Broadway,  New  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 


FOR  several  years  lovers  of  poetry 
have  been  interested  by  brief  lyrics 
bearing  the  signature  Pai  Ta-shun.  These 
lyrics  have  appeared  in  the  leading  maga- 
zines and  been  widely  quoted.  Now  they 
are  made  into  a  beautiful  book,  bound  in 
Chinese  silk  and  illustrated  with  ten  collo- 
type repoductions  of  ancient  Chinese 
paintings.  The  volume  is  published  by 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  of  Shanghai,  China.  The 
selections  which  we  reprint  from  it  are 
Chinese  in  atmosphere,  full  of  the  rich 
imagery  of  the  East,  but  their  appeal  is 
general,  for  the  emotions  they  so  deli- 
cately and  surely  express  are  the  exclusive 
property  of  no  race.  The  poems  are  not 
the  deft  translations  they  appear;  they 
are  the  original  work  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Peterson,  a  prominent  New  York  physician. 
Dr.  Peterson  is  a  student  of  Chinese 
philosophy,  painting,  and  poetry,  and  in 
his  verses  he  has  endeavored  to  render  the 
message  of  the  East — to  give  to  Western 
readers  a  vision  of  China's  spiritual  beauty. 
Our  first  selection  is  rich  in  emotion  and 
color.  It  is  vividly  interpretative  of  the 
painting  that  inspired  it. 

THE  BRIDGE 

By  Pai  Ta-shtjn 

Across  the  foaming  river 

The  old  bridge  bends  its  bow; 

My  father's  fathers  built  it 
In  ages  long  ago. 

They  never  left  the  farmstead 
Past  which  the  waters  curled. 

Why  should  one  ever  wander — 
When  here  is  all  the  world; 

Family  friends  and  garden; 

Small  fields  of  rice  and  tea; 
The  cattle  in  the  meadow; 

The  birds  in  stream  and  tree; 

The  pageant  of  the  seasons 

As  the  slow  years  go  by; 
Between  the  peaks  above  us 

An  azure  bridge  of  sky. 

Tho  dead  they  live  and  linger 

In  each  familiar  place 
With  kindly  thoughts  to  hearten 

The  children  of  their  race. 

Here  is  a  tragically  beautiful  romance 
condensed  into  twelve  fines.  The  poem 
is  based  on  the  ancient  Chinese  legend  of 
the  slain  lover  whose  spirit,  in  the  guise  of 
a  parrot,  revisits  his  lady. 

THE  PARROT 

By  Pai  Ta-shtjn 

A  parrot  at  my  lattice 

Came  beating  starved  and  thin. 

I  opened  wide  the  window 
And  let  the  starveling  in. 

And  now  he  preens  his  feathers. 

The  many-colored  bird, 
And  tries  in  vain  to  utter 

A  broken  happy  word. 

Is  my  love  dead  or  dying 

On  some  wild  battle-plain? 
I  can  not  see  the  peach-trees 

Because  of  mist  and  rain. 

Homesickness  is  the  theme  of  much 
poetry — it  drew  songs  of  melancholy 
beauty  from  the  lyres  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and  it  stirs  the  hearts,  now  and 
then,  of  Imagistes  and  Vorticists.  Here 
is  a  poem  on  this  subject  which,  in  spite 
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Df  its  Oriental  associations,  reminds  us  of 
some  modern  Celtic  verse — such  as,  for 
instance,  Eva  Gore-Booth's  "Little  Waves 
af  Breffny." 

HOMESICKNESS 

By  Pai  Ta-shtjn 

It  is  not  the  wind  in  the  medlars, 

It  is  not  the  drifting  leaf, 
It  is  not  the  Three  Stars  rising 

At  the  end  of  the  autumn  brief, 
But  I  see  the  road  to  Kinsay 

And  my  heart  is  full  of  grief. 

Through  leagues  of  perished  poppies 

And  league  on  league  of  tea, 
Through  the  winding  river  gorges 

Prom  Tibet  to  the  sea, 
To  the  hoary  walls  and  towers 

And  great  gates  swinging  free. 

From  one  of  the  thousand  bridges 

I  hear  the  biwa's  strain 
As  the  golden  dragon-barges 

Passed  and  returned  again — 
I  see  the  road  to  Kinsay 

And  my  heart  is  fuU  of  pain. 

Most  Chinese  paintings  are  landscapes, 
but  they  have  always  an  emotional,  or 
rather  a  spiritual,  content.  The  tendency 
of  the  Chinese  mind  to  symbolism  is  well 
illustrated  in  this  poem. 

THE  DRAGON 

By  Pai  Ta-shtjn 

Ever-changing    the    cumulus    surges    above    the 

horizon, 
Black  with  thunder  or  white  with  the  glitter  of 

snow-capped  mountains, 
Rosy   with   dawn   or   with   sunset,    an    age-long 

shifting  pageant, 
Stuff  of  chaos  for  dreamers  to  forge  into  magical 

visions, 
Ranged  below  it  the  common  earth  and  the  tiger- 
forces, 
Behind  and  above  it  unfurled  the  starry  deeps  of 

the  heavens. 
Out  of  the  formless  clouds  we  shaped  the  deat  hless 

Dragon, 
Symbol  of  change  and  sign  of  the  infinite,  symbol 

ai  spirit. 

And  here,  for  a  final  quotation  from  a 
book  that  invites  quotation,  is  an  exquisite 
little  song  of  the  sorrows  of  love.  The 
simplicity  of  the  refrain  gives  its  pathos 
special  poignancy. 

BARCAROLE 

By  Pai  Ta-shun 
Small  fingers  on  the  silken  strings; 

Sunset  and  rising  moon; 
Far  hills  of  lapis,  whirr  of  wings 

Of  homing  birds  in  June : 
And  thou  wert  there,  the  twilight  on  thy  brow — 
O  bitter  is  the  biwa's  music  now! 

Beneath  the  scented  tamarinds 

On  some  celestial  trail 
We  drifted  with  the  purple  winds  ' 

That  filled  our  sampan  sail; 
The  purple  winds  blow  once  and  not  again — 
O  bitter  is  the  biwa's  tender  strain! 

A  war-poem  out  of  the  ordinary — a  war- 
poem  with  a  gay  lilt  to  its  lines,  and  yet 
something  about  it  that  pulls  at  the 
reader's  heart-strings,  is  this,  which  we 
quote  from  the  London  Punch. 

ST.  OUEN  IN  PICARDY 

Gleams  of  English  orchards  dance 
Through  the  sunny  fields  of  France; 
Flowers  that  blow  at  Nedonchel 
Thrive  in  Gloucestershire  as  well; 
Children  sing  to  fleet  the  time 
What  they  deem  an  English  rime — 


A  Desk  and  a  System  for 
every  Business  Man 

HERE  is  a  new  idea — a  device  that  looks  like  a  desk,  is  used 
as  a  desk  and  is  called  a  desk,  but  is  really  a  kind  of  filing 
cabinet — built  like  a  desk  with  radically  new  and  useful  features. 


DESK 


Models  and  complete  systems  are 
offered  for  every  business  and  pro- 
fessional man. 

With  50  models  to  choose  from, 
you  can  have  a  desk  and  a  system  as 
exactly  fitted  to  your  requirements  as  if 
built  specially  to  order.  In  fact,  upon 
request  we  will  design  a  special  system  for 
you,  free  of  charge.  "Y  and  E"  Systems 
are  famous  throughout  the  world  for  the 
satisfaction  and  efficiency  that  they  give. 

By    having     all    your    papers,    records 

\awman  and  Jrbe  Mfg.  (p. 

234  St.  Paul  Street, 


and  systems  filed  where  so  convenient  to 
use,  you  save  time  and  do  better  work. 
You  also  save  the  cost  of  a  high-grade 
filing  cabinet  (or  of  a  high-grade  desk- 
according  to  how  you  consider  it). 

This  is  an  intensely  interesting  propo 
sition  for  everybody  who  wants  order,       / 
efficiency    and     privacy,    or    who      / 
wants   to   get  more  work   done      / 
in  less  time  or  to  save  money     /  "YandE" 
on  necessary  equipment.  /  Rochester,  N.Y. 

ttt  •  ,  r  y         Without 

Write    US.    today,   for       X        charge  or  ob- 

further  information.  /    sendlXrriS 

/      about  items  checked 

*  X  below. 

y       □    Steel   Cabinets,     □ 

X        Wood  Cabinets,    Q  Effi- 

/ciency    Desks,       □    Index 
Tabs,    D  Transfer  Cases  and 
ROUlCMCr,  l\ewxorK     y       Supplies,  p  '•Five-S-'  Shelving, 

Branch  Offices:  Boston,  Springfield,  Mass.,  New  York,  Newark,  *  Safes,  Q  Vertical  Filing  Supplies, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  /  □  Desk  Trays,  Li  "Direct-Name"' 
Chicago,  Kansas  City.  T  Ob  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Oakland.  /  Vertical  System,  D  Shannon  Files, 
r>  j  Vuk  c  •  *  i\/r.  r-  t  * j  at  i  *«  ,.  \#  -  Machine  Accounting  Equipment. 
Canada:  Office  Specialty  Mtg.  Co., Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont.    /      ~  Card  Systems  for 

2000  Agents  and  Dealers  in  r.'orc  than  1200  other  cities    _S 
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Makers  of  "Y  and  E"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems 


/ 


'your  business  or  profession 


Name 

Address.  . 


Paint  Without  Oil 

Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts   Down 

the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy-Five 

Per  Cent. 


A    Free    Trial    Package    is    Mailed    to 
Everyone   Who   Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams,  N.  Y., 
has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new  kind  of  paint  with- 
out the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it  Powdrpaint.  It  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to 
make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary  and  durable 
for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is  the  cement  principle 
apolied  to  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or 
brick,  spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  124  North  Street, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  package,  also 
coloi  card  and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.    Write  todav. 


RIVERSID] 

Hand  Horn 

Long-life  hardened  s 
mechanism.     Satisf  action^ 
Guaranteed  or  Money  Back. 
Send  for  FREE  Auto  Book. 
Write  house  nearest  you. 

Dept.Cl32  ^     \7| 


MtwTork    Chicago     Kansas  City 
ft.  Worth    Portland,  Ore. 
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A  Few  Users  Who  Bought  by  Comparative  Test 


Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Santa  Fe  Railway 

Union  Electric  Light  &  Power 

Company  of  St.  Louii 
Southern  Bell  Tel.  Co. 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
All  Public  Libraries  of  St.  Louii 
Fireatone  Tire  Company 
Northwestern  R.  R. 
Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Montana 
Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  R.  R. 
Laird-Schroeder  Shoe  Co., 

Philadelphia 
Union  Station,  St.  Louis 


Rice  Building,  Boston 
Oklahoma  State  Capitol 
Central  of  New  Jersey  R.  R. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. 
Donaldson's  Dep't  Store, 

Minneapolis 
Union  Pacific  R.  R. 
Johnson-Endicott  Shoe  Co. 
All  Public  Schools— Cleveland, 

Providence  and  Cedar  Rapids 
Klineham's  Store,  Buffalo 
Adams  Express  Company 
Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Wells- Fargo  &.  Co.  Express 


IT  is  significant  of  Brascolite  efficiency 
that  among  the  largest  users  of  Bras- 
colites  are  those  concerns  that  main- 
tain big  engineering  departments  in 
connection  with  their  own  business  and 
those  others  whose  fixture  investments 
were  so  big  and  whose  lighting  demands 
were  so  exacting  that  they  bought  only 
after  comparative  tests.  They  turned 
the  whole  matter  of  illumination  over 
to  their  engineers,  saying:  "Can  the 
fixture  live  up  to  these  promises  ?  " 

Better  illumination — lower  cur- 
rent expense — a  pure,  white  light, 
best  suited  to  the  eye — no  glare 
—lower  cost  of  maintenance — 
lamps  last  longer — bulbs  blacken 
less  readily. 

These  engineers  put  the  Brascolite 
through  its  scientific  paces — measured 
its  efficiency.  They  made  it  compete 
with  all  other  known  fixtures  and 
systems. 

When  this  is  done,  Brascolites  go  in 

We  give  herewith  a  few  of  the  Brascolite 
users  who  bought  after  test  and  who 
have  found  since  installation  that  the 
system  lives  up  to  all  promises  and  bears 
out  all  tests.  No  wonder  over  305,000 
Brascolites  are  now  in  use. 

Look  at  the  cross-section.  Note  the  simple,  substan- 
tial construction.     So  designed  that  there 
is  small  opportunity  for  collection  of  dust. 
Note  the  hooks,  making  cleaning  the  work 
of  but  a  moment.   Designed  to  give  prop- 
er ventilation,    which  prevents  the  lamp 
from  over  heating.     It  is  this  over  heating 
that  burns  out  lamps  so  quickly.    Also,  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  lamp's  life,  over 
heating  blackens  the  bulb.     A  blackened 
bulb  means  a  big  drop  in  efficiency. 
Ask  any  fixture  dealer — write  us  for  portfolio,  con- 
taining photographic  reproductions  of  many  kinds 
of  installations,  explaining    the  Brascolite  principle 
and  illustrating  the  infinite  variety  of  designs. 

LUMINOUS  UNIT  CO.        St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York,  30  Church  St.  San  Francisco,  639  Market  St. 

Chicago,  19  S.  Fifth  Ave.     Phila.,  1020  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Boston,  Old  South  Bldg. 

Canadian  Distributers:  Northern  Electric  Co.,  Ltd.    Jyi 
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You  Be  the  Judge 


Trust  your  taste,  not 
mine.  Before  you  buy  a 
box  of  my  J.  R.  W.  cigars 
I  want  you  to  try  five  at 
my  expense.  Prove  to 
yourself  first  that  the J.  R. 
W.  cigar  is  your  cigar! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
send  me  your  name  and 
address  on  a  letterhead 
and  10c  to  partially  cover 
packing,  postage  and  rev- 
enue and  I  will  forward 
you  these  J.  R.  W.  cigars 
to  try.  If  you  like  them, 
send  me  $2.60  for  the  full 
box  of  fifty.  If  you  don't, 
they  have  cost  you  noth- 


JRAV3 


Exact  Size 


mg. 

My  Business 

About  five  years  ago  I 
started  to  sell  my  J.  R.  W. 
cigar.  I  started  on  the 
same  plan  I  am  using  today. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  year  I 
was  selling  about  90,000 
cigars  a  year.  Today  I  am 
selling  over  2  million. 

When  you  consider  that 
every  J.  R.  W.  cigar  I  send 
out  is  smoked  in  a  super- 
critical manner,  the  real 
merit  of  my  cigar  is  proved. 
It  has  a  mild  and  mellow, 
yet  satisfying,  taste  that  de- 
lights all  smokers. 

How  I  Do  It 

You  buy  the  J.  R.W.  cigar 
direct  from  me.  I  eliminate 
all  salesmen's  salaries, 
store  upkeep  and  dealers' 
profits.  You  are  paying  no 
intermediate  profits.  Just 
straight  tobacco  value. 

And  J.  R.  W.  cigars  are 
always  fresh.  They  come 
straight  from  the  factory  to 
you.  Weeks  of  standing  on 
shelves  or  in  cases  until 
their  fresh  taste  and  delight- 
ful aroma  are  lost  is  elim- 
inated. Write  today  for  this 
delightful  cigar  and  be  con- 
vinced. 


J.  ROGERS  WARNER 

225  Lockwood  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Ut.  Britain,  patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box  12 
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Say  Good-bye  to  Laundry  Bills  g 


i 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

Constantly  fresh  because  they  are  instantly 
cleanable.  No  harm  can  come  from  dirt,  soot, 
grease,  rain  or  perspiration.  Ever- white. 
Stitched  edge  effect  and  dull  linen  finish.  All 
that  linen  collars  are  and  more.  "Jiffy"  clean- 
able — on  or  off — with  a  bit  of  soap  and  damp 
cloth.  All  accepted  styles.  Half  sizes.  25c 
each,  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  State  your 
size  and  style.    Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 
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"Kiss  me  quick;    aprSs  la  guerre 
Promenade  en  Angleterre:" 

English  hearts  are  gladdened  when 
Out  of  children's  lips  again 
Comes  the  lilt  of  English  song 
When  their  absence  lias  been  long; 
Children  running  through  the  street 
Beating  time  with  merry  feet — 
"  Kiss  me  quick;   apres  la  guerre 
Promenade  en  Angleterre." 

But  to  hear  them  as  they  sing 
Brings  a  sudden  questioning: 
Here  the  children  play  and  roam- 
How's  my  little  one  at  home? 
In  St.  Ouen  the  simple  strain 
Takes  the  heart  with  hungry  pain — 
"Kiss  me  quick;   apres  la  guerre 
Promenade  en  Angleterre." 

We  find  this  exquisite  little  epigram  in 
McClure's  Magazine.  An  authoritative 
American  critic  of  poet  y,  Miss  Ritten- 
house  has  recently  been  showing  the  world 
that  she  can  practise  what  she  preaches.  A 
volume  of  her  lyrics  would  be  a  desirable 
addition  to  the  spring  list  of  some  en- 
lightened publisher. 

PARADOX 

By  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse 

I  went  out  to  the  woods  to-day 

To  hide  away  from  you, 
From  you  a  thousand  miles  away — ■ 

But  you  came,  too. 

And  yet  the  old  dull  thought  would  stay, 

My  spirit  to  benumb — 
If  you  were  but  a  mile  away 

You  would  not  come. 


Municipal  controversies  seldom  produce 
poetry  of  any  importance,  but  the  agita- 
tion concerning  Riverside  Park  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  has  many 
dramatic  and  picturesque  aspects,  and 
these  have  caused  Miss  Theda  Kenyon 
to  write  some  verses  of  real  distinction. 
We  reprint  them  from  Our  City,  a  magazine 
issued  by  the  Woman's  League  for  the 
Protection  of  Riverside  Park. 

THE  HERITAGE  OF   4  CITY  CHILD 

By  Theda  Kenyon 

I  saw  her  first  half-huddled  on  the  steps 
Of  a  wan  tenement.     Her  scraggly  arms 
Twisted  around  the  shapeless,  dirty  mass 
That  spoke  her  "little  motherhood"  too  well. 
Her  wild.  quick-moving  eyes  distrusted  me 
And  all  the  world.     Her  rough  hair  fell  like  scars 
Across  her  sagging  shoulders,  and  her  mouth 
Hung  open  lifeless,  in  the  lurid  heat, 
.  .  .  And  then  ...  I  saw  her  under  gracious  trees 
Flat  on  her  stomach  on  the  bumpy  ground. 
Watching  a  family  of  eager  ants 
And  funny,  wriggly  worms.     A  pop-eyed  toad 
Leered  at  her  harmlessly.     Her  quick,  wild  eyes 
Had  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  fairy  wing 
Shrined  in  a  little  flower,  and  bent-legged  elves 
Hid   under  mushrooms,    and   flat,    brown-winged 

leaves — 
.   .   .  My  dream  broke  as  her  doubting  eyes  met 

mine. 
I  knew  the  little,  gentle,  clever  tilings 
AVould  have  to  leave  this  sacred  place  of  theirs. 
I  knew  that  smoke-veiled,   blinded  trains  would 

spawn 
Like  pallid,  creeping  maggots  in  the  night 
Begotten  of  man's  lust  for  naked  trade. 
Would    drive    the    elves    and    birds — and    her 

away  .   .   . 
And  she  would  slink  back  to  the  slime  and  sin 
And  dangerous  squalor  of  thai  filthy  street   .   .   . 
she   would   leave  all   her   childhood's   right — the 

glimpse 
Of  fairies — and  perhaps — an  angel's  face  .   .   . 
With  that  dumb  question  on  her  stupid  lips 
And  that  distrust  returned  to  her  wide  eyes.   .   .  . 


Here  is 

.Auto 

Elegance 

Bright,  fresh,  smooth-fitting 
Gordon   Seat  Covers  that 
match    good    clothes    and 
invite  to  luxurious  riding. 
Your   motor  car   isn't 
complete  without  Gordon 
Seat   Covers — no    motor 
car  is.      They  hide  the 
marks  of  use  and  wear — 
protect    your   clothes — 
keep  a  motor  car  look- 
ing young  and  the  owner 
looking  happy. 

The  last  word  in  "Auto 
Elegance"  is  Gordon  Seat 
Covers  and  Gordon  Top 
Slip  Covers  to  match. 
Made  for  all  American 
motor  cars.  '  'Tailored  to 
fit" — easily  put  on, easily 
taken  off,  easily  cleaned. 


'»5eatCovei 


wear  well  and  pay 
daily  dividends  in 
comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

See   your  accessory 
dealer  today.    Also  let 
us  send  you  free  a  book- 
let    printed     in     actual 
shades  of   browns,    tans 
and  greys,  describing  Gor- 
don Covers  in  26  distinct- 
ive fabrics  and  giving  the  price 
of  seat  covers  for  your  motor 
car  in  any  of  these  fabrics. 

Don't  carry  spare  tires  with- 
out tire  covers!  Sunlight  hardens 
and  rots  rubber. 


Gordon  Easy  On 
i    Tire  Covers 

protect  tires  and 
make  them  last 
longer. 

Made  for  all  makes 

and  sizes  of  tiresand 

rven-  type  of  holder. 

Made  with  great  care 

of   exclusive    Gordon 

fabrics     and    rigidly    in- 

At  all  accessory  dealers. 


vi 


spected. 

THE  J.  P.  GORDON  CO. 

438  N.  Fourth  St.  Columbus.    Ohio 
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SURGICAL  GOODS 
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1        I 
HARD  RUBBER  GOODS 


lUIIINr,  I  I.MAN  SOLES        VALVES  »«»  PACKING       MOLDED  GOODS       DRUGGISTS  SUPPLIES      RAINCOATS 


GOODRICH 


The  House  of  Goodrich-,  Its  Creed 

'OODRICH  is  RUBBER;  RUBBER  is  GOODRICH. 

They  are  ONE  the  world  round  in  household  and  mill ;  in  man-packed 
city,  or  wherever  civilization  touches  finger-tips  with  semi-savagery. 

A  remarkable  domination  of  an  industry  by  a  single  institution,  this 
supremacy  of  Goodrich.  A  striking  imprint  of  a  name  on  a  world  product 
from  its  raw  to  its  finished  state. 

Goodrich  IS  Rubber  ;  Rubber  IS  Goodrich.    Why  is  it? 

Look  to  that  frieze  of  buildings  which  here  frames  these  pages  for  your 
quickest,  most  compelling  answer. 

Though  it  lists  but  a  part  of  the  fifty-seven  buildings  gathered  at  Akron  on 
the  Goodrich  site  of  no  acres,  it  does  help  to  picture  to  you  .the  largest 
and  most  complete  single  Rubber  manufactory  in  the  entire  world. 


\ 


**i 
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HAT  buildings  are  shown  here   suggest   the  great  size  of  Goodrich, 
but  they  fail  to  show  you  the  BEEHIVE  of  life  and  industry  they  house. 

They  can  but  hint  at  the  3,772,329  ||&are  feet  of  floor  space  inside  them/ 
with  a  capacity  of  more  than  20,000  employes.  / 

They  say  nothing  about  16,000  horse  power  from  Goodrich  boilers,  |hd 
10,000  horse  power  from  Goodrich  dynamos  that  drive  belts,  and  wheels, 
and  rollers  by  thousands,  and  set  the  great  plant  agJitter  with  2^,000 
lights.  «  < 

jBJnf  /  s 

Still  less,  do  they  voice  the  3^0  telegrams  and  9,00$  telephone  calls  that 

pour  daily  .into  them  from  the  four  corners  of  the  \ybrld;  or  speak   of  the 

18,000   pieces   of  mail  handled  every   week-day  in  Goodrich's  /own  post 

office. 

f  •'/"■■' 

And  least  of  all  do  thej  tell  of  the  more  'than  4,000  distinct  Goodrich 

products  a  meagre  general  classification  of  which  is  listed  mjour  frieze. 

An  excusable  shortcoming,  this  last,  fof  not  even  a  Goodrich  executive  officer 
knows  EXACTLY  at  one  time  ALL  the  Goodrich  products  that  go  to  make 
up  the  160,000,000  pounds  of  rubber  goods  Goodrj#h  annually  ships  to  the 
peoples  of  the  earth. 


SILVERTOWN    CORD  TIRES 


SAFETY    TREAD   TIRES 


SOLID    TRUCK    TIRES 
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H1PRRSS  ROOTS 


GOODRICH 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  of  you  know  that  Goodrich  Tires — Sifoerto'wn 
Cord  Tires,  (joodrich  Black  Safety  Tread  Tires,  Qoodrich  Wireless  Truck  Tires, 
(joodrich  ^Motorcycle  and  Bicycle  Tires — literally   bear  the  automobile 
industry  forward  on  its  path  of  progress,  BUT  HOW  MANY  of  you  know 
GOODRICH  RUBBER  BELTS  carry  rough  diamonds  out  of  the  mines  of 
South  Africa? 

You,  and  thousands  of  you,  know  you  walk  on  Goodrich  TEXT  AN 
SOLES:  BUT  HOW  MANY  of  you  know  that  when  you  step  on  rubber 
mats  and  matting  you  are  TWICE  walking  on  GOODRICH  RUBBER? 

To  live  forty-eight  years  and  be  merely  big,  is  to  be  but  fortunate.  The  te»t 
of  a  manufacturing  institution  is  hcrw  much  it  has  written  into  the  advance  of 
the  industry,  and  what  benefits  it  has  given  to  humanity.  The  factory  that 
scores  FIRST  in  ideas  and  NEW  PRODUCTS  is  the  trye  LEADER. 

FIRST  in  the  development  field  by  seniority,  Goodrich  has  always  KEPT 
FIRST  by  learning  new  ways  of  the  earth's  great  material  mystery — 
RUBBER — to  fulfill  the  needs  of  mankind,  often  anticipating  the  needs. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  Goodrich  made  the  FIRST  clincher  automobile 
tire  in  America,  the  FIRST  cord  tire,  and  the,  FIRST  solid  rubber  tire  for 
automobile  trucks,  buggies  and  carriages.  As  Goodrich's  business  is  rubber, 
its  organization  has  always  automatically  met  the  NEWEST  need, of  rubber. 


B 


/ 


UT  of  finer  significance  this:  While  C-oodrich  builded  itself,  cALWATS  a  leap 
and  a  bound  ahead  of  the  rubber  industry,  it  builded  itself  into  the  confidence  of 
people  by  integrity  of  manufacture  and  FAIRNESS  of'<5MARKETINC-.      / 

Here  is  a  triumph  of  the  Goodftch  CREED,  the  moral  marketing  force 
that  rounds  out  Goodrich  scientific  knowledge,  experience  and  skill  of 
workmen  trained  in  the  Goodrich  way.  t  i 

It  is  a  creed  which  avows  a  'covenant  not  to  market  an  experiment  till 
practical  test  proves  it  worthy  of  the  Goodrich  "name.  /# 

It  is  a  creed  content,  -willing,  to  give  the  buyer  the  benefit  of  Goodrich's 
huge  purchases  of  raw  material,  and  Goodrich's;  secrets  of  rubber  Compounding. 

It  *s  a  creed  which  backst-up  a  Goodrich  rubber  band  with  the  same  Jealous 
watchfulness  of  the  Goodrich  reputation  as  a  Goodrich  tire. 

That  is  Why  Goodrich  is  Rubber— Honest  Rubbei — to  the  World. 


THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


HTLINE  RUBBERS 


FIRE  and  MILL  HOSE 
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You  CanTake  Hills  on  Hioh 
Without  AKhock 

if  you  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  carbon.  That  knock — the 
difficulty  you  have  climbing  hills— poor  pick  up  lackof  power  noi^y  motor — 
in  fai  i  Mi'  f0  (,i  engine  1 1 ouble  is  caused  l>y  cai  bon.    Clean  it  out  with 


and  yiuir  engine  will  run  like  it  did  t  ho  first  500  miles — quietly  and  full  of  "pep* 
And  your  gasoline  consumption  will  drop  from  12%  to  25%. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself        Use  It  Every  1,000  Miles 


lor  25c — five  minutes  time — and  with 
no  labor  you,  yourself,  can  remove  all  carbon 
deposits.  Simplj  pour  an  ounce  of  Johnson's 
Guaranteed  <  .irhon  Remover  into  each  cj  finder. 
Itsofcensthecarbonandreleasesit  from  the  me- 
tal thru  as  the  engine  ia  operated  the  deposit 
burns  powders  and  goes  out  with  the  exhaust. 


If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Carbon  Re- 
mover at  regular  intervals  giving  car- 
bon no  chance  to  accumulate,  you  will 
aulomatically  eliminate  most  valve 
trouble  and  your  engine  will  always  be  at 
its  highest  efficiency. 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  use  attached  coupon 


k~j£ 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  enclose  $1 .00  for  which  please  send  me  by  prepaid  express 
enough  Johnson's  Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover  to  thor- 
oughly clean  an  ordinary  four-cylinder  motor  four  times. 

Name , 

Address 

City State 

My  dealer's  name  is 


^     —  ■*    Y  ,%  iS*  ■  7i 


Hade  and  Guaranteed  by 

SO  JOHNSON  I  SON 
Racine/WisconSin.  ,t7*S A 


PICACO  CANOES  1 1  typewriters  tsyss 


Up-to-date    machines   of    standard" 
makes— Remingtons,   etc.,    thoroughly 
rebuilt,    trademarked  and    guaranteed 
the  same  as  new.  We  operate  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  factories  in  the  world. . 
Efficient  service  through  Branch  Stores] 
in  leading    cities    insures    satisfaction. 
Send    today  for  ^descriptive  catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  Y 


Seat  Cover 


Prices  Greatly  Reduced 

Globe  Seat  Covers  cost  materially  less  than  most 
other  makes.  Now  add  distinction,  smartness  and 
comfort    to    your    car    and    save    the    upholstery. 

Overland  Seat  Covers 
Now  Only  $18 

-Buicks  $18;  Hudsons  $20;  Chalmers  $20;  Chan- 
dlers $20 — a  few  examples  of  Globe  low  prices. 
Compare  them  with  highest  priced  makes  and 
note  the  Globe  perfect  fit  and  quality. 

We  sell  direct  at  factory  prices.  We  buy 
material  in  tremendous  lots,  secure  the  low- 
est prices  and  give  you  the  benefit.    Globe 
SeatCoversare  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly. 

Beauty — Luxury — 
Comfort 

Every  car  should  have  them  to 
save  the  upholstery,  to  hide  worn, 
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Mil  II  MUF,  "Jill.  AMERICAN" 
r  I  "HE  man  of  the  hour  in  the  Russian 
■*■  revolution  appears  to  be  Professor 
Paul  Miliukoff,  historian,  statesman,  edi- 
tor,  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Duma,  and  the  in  w 
Foreign  Minister  in  Russia's  Provisional 
Government.  By  birth,  to  !><■  sure,  he  is  a 
Russian,  but  America  is  proud  to  claim 
that  many  of  liis  ideas  for  remaking  t  lu- 
old  autocratic  Russia  were  learned  in  this 
country  during  )ii>  long  slay  with  us,  and 
is  glad  to  remember  that  he  was  at  one  time 
denounced  and  attacked  for  his  "American- 
ism," particularly  for  his  daring  in  coming 
to  America  as  Deputy  of  the  Duma  and 
informing  the  Americans  of  what  was 
happening  in  Russia,  and  what  the  Russian 
Government  was  doing  to  muzzle  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  Russian  people. 

Herman  Bernstein,  the  editor  of  The 
A  merican  Hebrew,  says  in  an  article  written 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

Professor  Miliukoff  Avas  widely  known 
in  Russia  as  a  historian  before  the  uprising 
in  1905.  During  that  revolution  he  sprang 
into  prominence  as  the  founder  of  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  party,  which 
numbered  in  its  ranks. some  of  the  noblest 
and  finest  men  in  Russia.  Before  that 
time  Professor  Miliukoff  had  lived  in 
America,  where  he  lectured  at  Harvard 
and  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
studied  American  life  and  familiarized  him- 
self with  American  institutions  and  the 
American  form  of  government.  During 
the  revolution  of  1905,  Count  Witte,  then 
Premier  of  Russia,  offered  him  a  portfolio 
in  the  Cabinet.  Professor  Miliukoff  de- 
clined it  because  Count  Witte  would  not 
outline  to  him  the  new  program  of  the 
Government.  Professor  Miliukoff  insisted 
upon  a  definite  policy  of  reconstruction 
and  reform  before  he  would  accept  a  post 
in  the  new  Ministry. 

The  Duma  was  created  and  a  so-called 
constitution  was  granted.  It  was  forced 
from  the  Czar  by  the  swelling  of  the  wave 
of  unrest,  by  the  general  strikes,  by  terrorist 
acts,  by  the  aroused  anger  of  the  people. 

But  at  that  time  the  great  mass  of  the 
Russian  people  was  unprepared  for  the 
change.  Even  the  revolutionists,  the  radi- 
cals, and  the  liberals  could  not  agree  upon 
the  method  of  the  uprising  twelve  years 
ago.  The  leaders  disagreed  among  them- 
selves, and  the  autocracy,  supported  by 
the  troops, .  succeeded  in  regaining  control 
of  the  situation.- 

A  counter  -  revolution  was  organized 
throughout  Russia  in  the  form  of  mas- 
sacres. Jews,  students,  and  other  "pobti- 
cally  unreliable"  men  and  women  were 
slaughtered  in  the  streets  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire. 

The  Duma  was  dispersed  several  times 
on  the  eve  of  a  crisis.  Professor  Miliukoff, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic party,  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  effective  men  in  the  opposition.  A 
brilliant  orator,  direct,  forceful,  learned, 
yet  practical  and  shrewd,  he  became  the 
most  feared  man  in  governmental  spheres. 
Neither  a  firebrand  nor  an  extreme  radical, 
he    had    the   backing    of    the    liberal    con- 
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servative  elements  of  Russia  which  have 
gradually  been  won  over  on  the  side  of  the 
opposition. 

Professor  Miliukoff ,  invited  by  the  Civic 
Forum  to  acquaint  America  with  the  true 
state  of  conditions  in  Russia  in  1908,  came 
all  the  way  from  Petrograd  to  deliver  his 
lecture.  He  spoke  in  Carnegie  Hall.  The 
press  of  the  country  reproduced  widely  his 
striking  account  of  his  country's  hopes, 
of  the  activities  of  the  reactionary  regime, 
and  the  workings  of  the  Duma. 

The  reactionaries  at  home  decided  that 
his.  comments  on  Russian  affairs  had  been 
too  frank,  and  when  Professor  Miliukoff 
returned  to  Russia  a  storm  of  abuse  burst 
upon  him.  The  facts  of  his  lectures  were 
grossly  distorted,  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  had  gone  to  America  to  preach  a  policy 
of  terrorism  and  assassination  against  Rus- 
sian officials.  Telegrams  were  sent  to  the 
Duma  branding  him  as  a  traitor,  and  the 
Black  Hundreds,  a  reactionary  society,  de- 
manded that  he  be  hanged.  But,  the  article 
in  The  Evening  Sun  continues,  Miliukoff 
never  faltered.     He  said  at  this  time : 

"My  trip  to  America  is  not  yet  forgotten 
in  the  Duma.  From  time  to  time  I  am 
interrupted  in  the  course  of  my  speeches 
by  some  one  shouting  'American'  or  'Am- 
erican citizen.'  Since  then  I  have  purposely 
quoted  American  legislation  whenever  I 
had  an  opportunity.  I  frequently  begin  my 
speeches  by  quoting  something  American. 
I  try  to  make  some  reference  to  America 
whenever  the  opportunity  presents  itself." 

His  comments  on  the  third  Duma  were 
very  characteristic:  "Why  should  the 
third  be  dissolved  by  the  Government? 
The  third  Duma  is  an  obedient,  a  very 
obedient,  Duma.  Even  the  reactionaries 
are  decidedly  pleased  with*  it. 

"But,  obedient  as  it  is,  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  it  exists.  We  must  get  the  Russian 
people  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  there 
must  be  a  Duma,  that  there  must  be  a 
representative  body.  In  time,  step  by 
step,  the  Duma  may  really  become  a 
representative  institution  which  will  do 
constructive  work  toward  the  emancipation 
of  all  nationalities  in  Russia." 

Like  most  intelligent  Russians,  Professor 
Miliukoff  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to 
an  eventual  triumph  of  liberalism,  for  The 
Sun  reports  that  he  said  in  1908: 

"With  this  Government  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  violent  outbreaks  will  occur 
soon  or  not.  This  Government  always 
misses  its  opportunities.  It  is  never  in 
time.  It  makes  half  concessions  when  it 
is  too  late.  But  whatever  political  course 
the  events  may  take,  Russia  will  hence- 
forth always  remain  democratic  in  its  social 
make-up.  The  old  form  of  Government  is 
now  undergoing  a  process  of  dissolution." 

The  part  played  by  Miliukoff  in  the  pres- 
ent revolution  can  hardly  be  overestimated, 
affirms  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

Professor  Miliukoff  is  the  man  who  virtu- 
ally decided  the  time  was  ripe  for  revolt. 
It  was  his  speech  in  the  Duma  some 
months  ago,  in  which  he  attacked  Premier 
Stiirmer's  policy,  which  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Sturmer  and  his  succession  by  Trepoff. 
When  Sturmer  was  forced  to  resign,  the  day 
of  the  pro-German  bureaucrat  was  doomed, 
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and  Miliukofl  kept  pushing  the  issu<    until 
ii  reached  its  rebellious  success. 

Miliukofl,  too,  is  one  of  the  great 
European  authorities  on  international 
politics,  .ind  when  the  war  broke  out  was 
the  Leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 
It  was  bul  a  step  for  him  to  become  the 
leader  of  all  the  liberal  and  disgruntled 
elements  of  all  Russia,  those  who  prayed 
for  the  downfall  of  t  be  bureaucra 

In  a  word,  be  is  the  brains  of  the  revo- 
lution, altho  the  new  Cabinet  represents 
nil  the  leaders  of  political  thought  in 
modern  Russia,  [f  the  revolution  is  suc- 
cessful, the  future  of  Russia  will  depend 
very  largely  on  tho  wisdom  and  tact  of 
the  group  of  men  guided  by  Professor 
Miliukoff.  The  responsibility  could  not  be 
greater,  but  it  is  in  sure  hands.  To  quote 
again  from  The  Evening  Sun: 

The  revolution  in  Russia,  which  termi- 
nates the  Romanoff  dynasty,  is  unparalleled 
in  history  because  of  its  swiftness  and  the 
small  number  of  lives  sacrificed. 

The  Russian  liberators  have  profited  by 
the  lessons  of  the  French  revolution  as  well 
as  by  the  example  of  the  Turkish  revolution. 

The  leaders  who  have  now  restored  the 
Government  of  Russia  to  the  people,  who 
have  liberated  the  martyrs  to  Russian  free- 
dom, who  are  champions  of  equal  rights 
for  all  nationalities  constituting  the  popu- 
lation of  Russia,  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science, are  men  who  may  be  trusted  to 
carry  out  these  promises.  They  are  the 
real  master  builders  of  the  new  Russia. 

And  among  these,  Miliukoff,  "the 
American,"  occupies  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  positions. 


NICHOLAS  ROMANOFF 

'THROUGHOUT  his  twenty  -  three 
•*•  years'  reign  as  Czar,  Nicholas  Roman- 
off dreaded  two  things:  assassination  and 
revolution,  and  neither  was  a  vain  fear. 
Since  1891,  when  he  was  assaulted  and 
wounded  by  a  Japanese  named  Sango  and 
escaped  death  only  by  the  prompt  action  of 
Prince  George,  of  Greece,  up  to  his  recent 
abdication,  there  have  been  thirteen  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  him.  One  wonders 
why,  for  of  all  the  Romanoff  fine  Nicholas 
II.  was  probably  the  least  despotic,  and 
apparently  the  most  anxious  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  people.  At  the  time 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  says  the 
New  York  Herald,  the  Russian  people 
expected  much  of  him. 

The  people  of  Russia,  who  had  always 
preserved  the  usages  of  democracy  in  their 
local  institutions,  the  Zemstvos,  began 
to  awake  from  their  long  lethargy  and  to 
demand  an  extension  of  their  powers. 

Russia,'  exhausted  "  by  the  regime  of 
violence,  hoped  for  a  new  era  in  the  life 
of  the  country.  All  felt  that  the  young 
Emperor  would  introduce  reforms  for  the 
better.  He  came  to  Petrograd  and  ex- 
prest  his  desire  to  come  into  close  touch 
with  the  people.  He  found  fault  wnth 
the  police,  who  kept  him  away  from  the 
people.  He  received  a  delegation  of  Poles 
and  spoke  to  them  in  friendly  terms.  To 
a  delegation  of  Jews  he  said  that  he  was 
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WHY  are  you  having  trouble  in  keeping  a  girl — 
even  in  getting  one?  Why  do  girls  prefer 
working  in  a  factory  to  working  in  homes?  As  a 
housewife  you  are  vitally,  interested  in  the  answer. 
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r\  RECKLESS  chauffeur,  that,  you 
say.    No. 

Ought  to  lose  his  license.     No. 

Just  blind  luck  that  his  tires  held  the 
pavement.  Just  a  foot  and —    Nonser, 

Careless  driving  just  the  same.  Yes — but  only 
careless  in  the  sense  that  the  driver  and  those  he 
pilots  need  haOe  no  care  as  to  their  safety. 

The    massive  cup -shaped    projections  on  the 
tires  of  that  car  are  Vacuum  Cups  and  cannot 
si\id— they're  guaranteed  on  wet,  slippery  pave- 
ments.     The  cups  hold  the  pavement  with  a 
suction  grip. 

Retards  the  speed  ?  Not  a  bit.  The  forward 
rolling  of  the  wheel  automatically  releases 
each  cup  by  gently  raising  it  edgewise  and 
releasing  the  vacuum  hold. 

The  non-skid  efficacy  of  the  Vacuum  Cup 
Tread    is    absolutely  complete.      It  reduces 
to  actual  practice  through  the  heavy  thick- 
lipped  Vacuum  Cups  the  suction  principle 
of    skid -prevention.     If  they    do  not    con- 
vince you,  they  are  returnable  at  full  pur- 
chase price,  after  reasonable  trial. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service 
agencies  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Direct  reproduction 
of  mooing  picture 
of  Pittsburgh  taxi- 
cab  rounding  wet, 
slippery  corner  at 
25miletanhout 
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D  ETAIN  the  spirit  and  enthu- 
*  *•  siasm  of  youth  — quicken  your 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  every  day 
life  —  enjoy  the  rejuvenating  influ- 
ence of  new  things  —  DRESS  UP ! 

And  because  Boston  Garters  do 
their  important  work  unseen,  don't 
let  them  be  the  last  things  you  think 
of.  Follow  your  natural  impulse  and 
keep  them  fresh  and  lively.  The 
added  comfort  repays  you. 

Take  home  a  new  pair  today 

Boston 
Garter 


/BBYWHERE  ftZt^Gijdi&l 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    iu 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  esteem 


every 
•d. 


toM 


McDonnell  Designs 

Many  famous  monuments  and  mausoleums 
for  American  families  from  coast  to  coast  are 
McDonnell  designed,  executed  and  erected. 
That  creative  genius,  which  has  won  lasting 
recognition,  is  at  your  service  to  design  a  suit- 
able memorial  without  obligation  to  purchase. 

McDonnell  memorials  are  finished  complete, 
ready  to  set  in  the  cemetery,  at  the  firm's 
quarries  and  plant  at  Barre,  Vermont. 

A  booklet,  illustrating  many  memorials  of 
exceptional  merit,  will  be  mailed  to  you  on 
request.  Department  of  Design 

McDonnell  &  sons 

862-864  Main  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Creators  of  Distinctive  Memorials  for  Sixty  Years 


opposed       to      religious       and      national 
persecutions. 

Petitions  from  various  quarters  were 
addrest  to  him  asking  him  to  put  an  end 
to  lawlessness  and  violence.  A  petition 
was  also  prepared  by  the  representatives 
of  the  press.  But  on  January  17,  1895, 
the  Czar  shattered  the  hopes  of  the  best 
people  in  Russia.  All  expectations  for  re- 
forms were  declared  by  Nicholas  II.  to  be 
"senseless  dreams." 

He  had  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
bureaucratic  party,  from  which  he  never 
escaped.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the 
parallel  with  Louis  XVI.  Both  were 
personally  amiable  and  well-meaning,  but 
weak;  both  were  under  the  domination  of 
a  corrupt  "court  party"  which  prevented 
them  from  carrying  their  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  their  people  into  effect. 
The  New  York  Sun  remarks  of  this  phase 
in  his  career: 

The  Czar  undertook  more  enlightened 
projects  than  any  Czar  since  Peter  the 
Great.  In  1898,  he  appealed  to  the  world 
to  establish  international  peace,  tho  Russia 
had  the  world's  largest  standing  army. 
That  move  led  to  the  Hague  confer- 
ences. He  reformed  conditions  among 
his  people,  but  his  outstanding  act  in  that 
direction  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Duma  in  August,  1905.  Even  that  act, 
however,  was  said  to  have  been  forced 
upon  him  by  revolution  and  the  tottering 
of  his  throne. 

Nicholas's  great  opportunity  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  liberal  Russia 
came  in  1905,  and  he  did  not  seize  it.  At 
the  moment  it  was  possible  to  proclaim 
Russian  freedom  and  to  break  the  bureau- 
crats utterly,  but  instead  Nicholas  called 
on  his  Cossacks.  Since  the  massacres  of 
"Red  Sunday,"  observes  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  the  Russians  were  com- 
pelled to  look  to  revolution  as  the  only 
way  out. 

In  November,  1904,  delegates  from  the 
zemstvos,  or  municipal  councils,  held  a 
secret  meeting  in  Petrograd,  and  finally 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Czar,  warning 
him  that  his  bureaucratic  administration 
had  lost  touch  with  the  people  and  asking 
for  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  Again,  in  December,  a 
stronger  petition  was  presented,  virtually 
demanding  that  a  legislative  assembly  of 
two  houses  be  formed. 

Meanwhile  there  were  strikes  in  the 
Government  iron  -  works  and  numerous 
disturbances  in  Petrograd  and  other  cit- 
ies. The  leader  of  the  workingmen  was 
Father  Gapon,  a  priest.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  Government  he  had  begun  to 
organize  labor-unions,  to  wean  the  work- 
ingmen away  from  revolutionist  agitators. 

It  was  on  January  21  that  Father  Gapon 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Czar  telling  him  that 
on  the  following  day  the  strikers  would 
march  to  the  Winter  Palace  and  present 
their  grievances  in  person. 

With  Father  Gapon  at  their  head,  the 
workingmen  started  for  the  Winter  Palace 
on  Sunday.  Women  and  children  accom- 
panied them.  It  was  not  a  threatening 
parade.  It  was  a  joyous  one.  All  thought 
it  would  bring  what  Russia  had  dreamed 
of  for  centuries — a  liberal  Government. 


MMANY  TYPEWRITERS    W  JT 
ultipleY 
IN   ONF  •*     ^^ 


The  Great  Interchangeable 
Type- Writing  Machine 


A  Pew  Samples  of 
Multiplex   types 


Petit*    -     for     titri     condensing 
Miniature-private, refined     letters. 
Small    Roman-neat    business 
X)e.\tlcal   i><i\l^t   -    ^-i,vo.te  -tet-tev*. 
Medium   Roman-general   letters. 
Italic  -   emphasizing. 
Special   Gothic  -   clean   out 
Large  Gothic  -  sermons, I ectures. 
Large  Roman  -  sermons,    lectures. 
Print-type   -   new,    attractive. 

C-n<mo,ed   cXn-a-tantiv 

(Above  samples  slightly  reduced) 

One    Machine   Writes    all 

Styles  of  Type  and 

Many   Languages 

CHANGE    IN    A    SECOND 

Every  Business,  Language  and 
Profession 

It  will  do  all  that  other  machines  can  do  BUT 
IT  STANDS  ALONE  in  the  special  fields  of 
writing  endeavor.     For  instance: — ■ 

Business  Executives 

because  of  individuality  of  work,  writing  daiim  , 
small  type.    Refined,  aesthetic  appearance.     1 
business  type  for  business  letters.   "Just  Turn  tin 
Knob." 

Literary  People 

because  of  its  instantly  changeable  type  system, 
with  many  styles  of  type  and  many  languages. 
Two  sets  of  type  always  on  the  machine.  "Ju^t 
Turn  the  Knob." 

Libraries 

Because  it  writes  cards  perfectly  flat — without  bend- 
ing. Condenses  in  miniature  type,  writes  names 
in  large  type.     "Just  Turn  the  Knob." 

Social  Correspondence — Private  Secretaries 

because  of  the  dainty  small  type  and  high  individ- 
uality of  the  work.  Its  refined  and  aesthetic  ap- 
pearance, and  also  the  language  possibilities. 

Professional  Vocations,  Including  Engineers 
(Mathematicians) 

because  of  having  type-sets  especially  adapted  to 
each  class,  with  all  special  characters  needed;  im- 
mediately interchangeable. 

Linguists 

because  of  having  even- known  languageavailable. 
all  interchangeable,  and  high  individuality  of  work 
and  capability  of  writing  both  Occidental  and 
Oriental  languages  on  the  same  machine. 

College  Professors  and  Students 

because  of  small  space  occupied;  instantly  inter- 
changeable type;  high  individuality  of  work  and 
condensation. 

Guaranteed  Factory  Rebuilt  Machines 
at  Factory  prices. 
Monthly  payments. 
Special  terms  to  professional  people. 
Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

69th  Street,  at  East  River  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  literature — without  obligations 

Name 


Address . 
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your  moior 
from  Carbon 


THR  WEOM  \".'V  AUTOMATIC 
i.i  |   uiBONIZER     will    re- 
mov  e  •  voi  >  trai  •■  ol 
from  ) 
bow  cl 

and  ata  lolutely  prevenl  any 

■     ■ 

.  automatic 

I  to  Intake 

ln  uiifold  and  lo  water  iud- 

,,iy  p|]  i.i,  \..  bli  ii 

linjecti  ■  fine     pray  o(  steam 

into  combustion  ch  imbera  with 

mlxiure  from  carburetor.    This 

firlnclple  of  steam  scavonulmt 
II  kn.nvn  ami  is  usih!  in  all 

Dli   el    and    Semi  Diesel   type 
motors.    Its  application  to  the 
automobile    motor    is     now    made    po;, 
by    tins    niKt'iilous,    automatic    device.     The 

WEGMANN 

D  AUTOMATIC  T~) 

ecarbonizeK 

not  only  acts  as  a  permanent  carbon  remover 
and   preventor,   but   causes  a  more   perfect 
combustion,    which    adds   10%  to  20%    more 
power,  and  cuts  down  the  gasoline  and  lubri-.' 
rating  oil  consumption.    It  is  easily  attached,] 
simply  adjusted  by  needle-valve  and  fed 
by  automatic     ball     check-valve    which 
dotes   when    motor   slops  and  opens  in 
relation  to  speed  ot  motor. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  install,  $5 

(Guaranteed  For  Life.) 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
The  Wegmann  Automatic  Decarbonizer  is 
really  a  self-demonstrator,  and  In  order  to 
create  a  quick  demand  we  will,  for  a  short 
lime,   accept  a  limited   number  of  mail 
orders  direct   from    car  owners,   at  the  | 
above  price,   postpaid,  with   the   under- 
standing that  if  Decarbonizer  is  not  satis-' 
factory  after  30  days  actual  trial  it  may 
be  returned  and  money  refunded. 
KILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW. 

Dealers    Wanted    Everywhere 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 
662  Publicity  Bldg.,   St.  Louis,  No. 


PAT.-PtNO 


^5 


MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

562  Publicity  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
You  may  send  me  by  Parcels  Post  one  Wegmann 
Decarbonizer,  for  which  I  enclose  $5,  with  the  under- 
standing that  If  it  is  not  satisfactory  aft"r  30  days  test 
I  may  return  it  and  receive  my  money  back  as  offered 
to  "  Literary  Digest  "  readers. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 
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Base  and  Floor* 
one  continuous 
piece 


k 
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Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick  — Does  nut  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture — Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building.  Rail- 
load  Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  root-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

901  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  io  years 
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For    the    marcher     thi  n       a     a    rude 
awakening.      <  tos  ael      and    other    tro 

bi  i  M  itatiom  a  al  itrategie  points 
commanding  i  be  W  inter  Palace.  A-  the 
paradi  rs  came  along  they 
down,  singing.  The  paradi  b<  i 
an  enraged  mob,  bul  thai  merely  made 
more  work  for  th<  oldii  rs.  Hour  after 
hum-  the  slaughter  continued,  until  the 
streets  were  uttered  with  dead  and 
wounded. 

Perhaps  the  <1<<|>i-i  <-ri!  icisin  made -of 
Nicholas  is  thai  be  was  easy  to  influence. 
He  was  swayed  by  everj  new  figure  in 
court,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Hun' 
have  been  forty  changes  in  the  Russian 
ministry  in  the  last  two  years.  It  was  too 
easy  to  gain  a  high  place  at  the  Russian 
court  by  playing  upon  Nicholas's  super- 
stition. Rasputin  was  the  most  notorious 
mystic,  but  he  was  only  the  last  of  a 
long  series.  His  assassination  was  a  sign 
that  the  Russian  element  was  beginning 
to  triumph  over  the  pro-German  court 
faction. 

There  is  no  need  to  search  for  the 
"cause"  of  the  Russian  revolution,  for  the 
history  of  Russia  during  the  last  hundred 
years  is  one  long  cause  for  the  events  of 
1917,  but  just  what  precipitated  the  revolt 
is  harder  to  determine.  In  an  interview 
published  in  the  New  York  American, 
Count  Tolstoy  says: 

Russia's  revolution  is  not  due  to  the 
food  shortage.  The  idea  is  ridiculous. 
Underlying  the  whole  thing  is  the  question 
of  reactionary  Ministers  and  the  pro- 
German  Ministers  in  the  Cabinet. 

This  view  is  exprest  at  somewhat  greater 
length  in  the  New  York  Sun,  and  may  be 
accepted  as  the  current  opinion  three  days 
after  the  first  news  of  the  revolution  was 
received  in  America. 

It  is  the  consensus  of  recent  opinion 
that  the.  Czar  was  forced  from  his  throne 
because  he  could  not  keep  step  with  the 
growth  and  awakening  of  Russia  because, 
either  through  his  own  determination  or 
his  weakness  for  bad  counsel,  he  could  not 
free  himself  from  the  old  autocracy,  the  old 
superstitions  that  were  the  Russia  of 
the  past. 

His  overthrow,  however,  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  war  and  Russia's  part  in  it. 
tho  the  moving  forces  are  of  origin  as  old 
as  the  movement  for  Russian  freedom. 
The  people  felt  they  could  not  trust  the 
Czar.  They  were  in  constant  fear  that  he 
intended  to  stamp  out  if  he  could  the 
spark  of  freedom  burning  in  the  Duma, 
this  tho  it  was  Nicholas  II.  who  created 
the  Duma  and  was  the  first  Russian  Czar 
ever  to  grant  a  shadow  of  popular  govern- 
ment to  the  peasants. 

It  became  ciear  to  enlightened  Russians, 
finally  even  to  the  peasants,  that  the 
cause  of  the  Allies  and  the  cause  of  Russian 
freedom  were  one;  the  cause  of  Germany 
and  the  cause  of  autocracy  and  the  old 
corrupt  bureaucracy  were  one.  The 
Czar  seemed  to  lean  first  toward  one,  then 
toward  the  other.  This  was  alarming 
enough,  but  of  late  it  had  appeared  that 
the  latter  was  winning.  The  shadow  of  a 
separate  peace  loomed,  bearing  with  it  a 
return  to  despotism — and  the  Czar  fell. 


These  results  positively  guaranteed: 
10',   to  30'  i   more  power 

25'  (  to  50'  i  more  mileage  from  gasoline 
50'  o  to  75' ,   saving  on  oil 
No  more  carbon  trouble 
No  more  spark  plug  trouble 
No  more  smoking 
If  within  one  year  from  date  of  installing  these 
rings  you  are  not  satisfied,  send  them  back  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Price   Per  Set  of  12    d»7    £A 
Rings  for  Ford  Cars    «P  '  •OK' 
If  yon  can't  get  them  from  your  garage  or  acces- 
sory dealer,  send  check,  postal  or  express  money 
order  to  factory  and  rings  will  be  sent  prepaid. 
If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D. 

Automobile  manufacturers  realize  the 
wisdom  of  using  one  piece  Piston  Kings 
only.  We  advise  against  using  piston 
rings  made  of  more  than  one  piece.  If 
you  want  to  know  why,  write  us. 
American  HammeredPiston  Rings  made  in  sizes 
for  every  car.  They 're  a  necessity.  Not  a  luxury. 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS  WANTED 

Exclusive  Sales  Rights  in  good  territory  will  be 
allotted  to  enterprising  men. 
Instructive  booklets.  "The  Soul  of  the  Motor'" 
and  "Story  of  the  Magic  Ring."  sent  on  request. 

AMERICAN  PISTON  RING  CO. 


900  S.  11  St., 


(PbtonRii 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Used  exclusively  by 
1'  i  e  r  c  e-Arro  w , 
Chalmers,  Winton, 
Mercer,  Steartts, 
Lazier.  Inter  na- 
tional. White,  Kelly- 
LeaK-TiaM  SpringJleidt  eiCm 


YOU    CAN    HEAR! 


You  Bee  the  wonderfui  improved  Aeousticon 
has  now  enabled  275,000  deaf  people  to  hear. 
We  are  sure  it  will  do  the  same  for  you;  are  so 
absolutely. certain  of  it  that  we  are  eager  to 
send  you  the 

1917  Aeousticon 
On  FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT— NO  EXPENSE 

There  is  nothing  you  will  have  to  do  but  ask 
for  your  free  trial.  No  money  to  pay,  no  red 
tape,  no  reservations  to  this  offer.  Our  confi- 
dence in  the  present  Aeousticon  is  so  complete 
that  we  will  gladly  take  all  the  risk  in  proving 
beyond  any  doubt  that 

The  Joy  of  Hearing  Can  BeYours  Again! 

The  Aeousticon  has  improvements  and  patented 
features  which  cannot  be  duplicated,  so  no  matter 
what  you  have  ever  tried,  just  ask  for  a  free  trial  of 
the  New  Aeousticon.  You'll  get  it  promptly,  and  if 
it  doesn't  make  you  hear,  return  it  and  you  will  owe 
us  nothing  — not  one  cent. 

GENERAL   ACOUSTIC   CO. 

1302  Candler  Building  New  York 
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LOVE'S  LABOR   SUNK 


pHE  British  bark  Galgom  Castle  was 
-*-  shelled  without  warning  and  sunk  by 
a  t/-boat  recently.  The  captain's  wife  was 
saved.  Perhaps  you  remember  the  meager 
announcement?  And,  since  every  ship  on 
the  ocean  has  a  tale  of  adventure  and 
sacrifice,  perhaps  you  wondered  what  was 
the  history  of  the  little  bark  before  it  met 
the  torpedo  off  the  Irish  coast?  It  was  a 
tale  of  toil,  patience,  and  long  years  of  love, 
affirms  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger: 

More  than  forty  years  ago  a  sturdy  lad 
sailed  away  from  Plymouth,  an  English 
Channel  port,  to  see  the  world,  make  his 
fortune,  and  return  to  claim  for  his  bride 
a  young  woman  who  had  waved  a  loving 
farewell  to  him  from  the  quay. 

Years  passed.  John  Frampton  "sailed 
the  seven  seas."  He  became  mate,  chief 
mate,  and  captain.  He  prospered.  Two 
or  three  salvage  payments  for  his  part  in 
snatching  ships  from  the  deep  helped  swell 
his  bank-account. 

His  sweetheart,  Mary,  was  fortunate. 
She  became  a  governess,  then  a  teacher  in 
a  private  school,  and  later  principal  of  a 
fashionable  school  for  girls. 

The  frugal  woman  invested  her  savings 
in  profitable  shipping  ventures.  Mary  and 
John  hoped  to  own  a  ship,  or  the  greater 
part  of  one,  "some  day." 

Years  flew  by,  and  their  funds  grew. 
When  they  approached  fifty  years  of  age 
they  decided  it  was  time  for  them  to  be- 
come life  partners  in  love  and  business. 
So  they  bought  a  large  share  of  the  bark 
Galgom  Castle.  Then  they  were  married 
and  sailed  away  in  her. 

Careful  management  and  good  seaman- 
ship won  fame  for  the  Galgom  Castle.  In 
all  the  big  ports  of  the  world  John  Framp- 
ton and  his  wife  were  known. 

When  little  Mary  arrived,  they  told  me 
they  believed  they  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  happiness.  She  was  a  "child  of 
the  sea,"  for  she  was  born  as  the  Galgom 
Castle  tossed  in  a  storm  off  the  west  coast 
of  South  America. 

Mrs.  Frampton  made  a  real  home  aboard 
ship.  She  taught  Mary  her  daily  lessons 
and  every  Sunday  she  told  the  child  of  the 
Master  Pilot,  who  ruled  the  deep. 

When  the  child  was  eleven  years  old  the 
great  war  came. 

An  officer  of  the  British  Admiralty  has 
said  that  of  all  the  seamen  risking  their 
lives  for  England  the  sailors  on  the  un- 
armed merchant  ships  performed  the  most 
valuable  service  and  underwent  the  great- 
est peril,  and  while  Captain  Frampton  was 
willing  to  take  the  risk  himself,  he  did  not 
wish  to  expose  his  wife  and  daughter  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  a  t/-boat  captain. 
So  he  stopt  at  Falmouth,  remarks  The 
Evening  Ledger,  and  sent  his  little  girl  to 
a  boarding-school. 

"You  better  stay  ashore,  too,"  Captain 
Frampton  told  his  wife. 

"Indeed,  I'll  not,"  she  replied.  "I've 
sailed  with  you  all  these  years  and  I'll  sail 
on.  if  they  get  you  they  will  get  me  at 
the  same  time." 

And  the  Germans  finally  "got"  the  ship 
as  she  was  near  home. 

Mrs.  Frampton  told  the  short  story  of 
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WATERPROOF 

YOUR  TOP 


"ill !"!«l''i 


<■' 


NOT  DRE55E0 


Waterproof  and  Renew  Your  Tops  with 

PEERLESS  Top  Dressings 

One  Dressing  for  Mohair;  one  for  Leather 
"MAKE  OLD  TOPS  LOOK  LIKE  NEW" 

Absolutely  waterproofs  the  top;  brings  back  the  original  appearance;  removes 
all  stains;  does  not  collect  dust  or  dirt;  leaves  the  top  soft  and  pliable  and  in 
splendid  shape  for  a  season's  driving.     Dries  over  night. 


One  quart  can  at  $1.25  will  dress  your  top  and  last  all  season; — saving 
the  purchase  of  a  new  top  at  from  $25.00  to  $100.00. 


8000  leading  paint  shops,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  proud  car  owners 
have   used   and    enthusiastically    endorsed    PEERLESS    TOP    DRESSINGS. 

There  are  many  valuable  aids  for  the  Motorist  in  the  list  of 


SPECIALTIES^ 
Make  Old  Cars  Look  Like  New 

FOR  SALE  BY  LEADING  JOBBERS,  DEALERS,  GARAGES, 
AND  HARDWARE  STORES 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Peerless  products.  A  few  hours'  time  with  several  of  the 
PEERLESS  SPECIALTIES  will  make  your  car  look  practically  as  good  this 
spring  as  the  day  you  bought  it.     Be  sure  to  get  Peerless. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

The  Columbus  Varnish  Company 

Makers  of  Quality  Varnish  for  25  years  Columbus,  Ohio 
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FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tOARS 


-MADEAT   KEY   WE.ST> 


IHSYDE  TYRES 


Inner  armour  for  automobile  tires.  Double  mile- 
age .  Prevent  90  of  all  punctures  and  blowouts . 
Quickly  applied.  Low  cost.  Big  sales.  Details 
free.  Agrents  wanted.  Liberal  profits.  Act  quick. 
American  Accessories  Co.    216  Gulow  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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YouTakeNoRisk 

This  Razor  is 
GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

This  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  is  so  good  that  we  dare  guarantee  it  to  you 
for  life.  Here's  the  reason — the  blade  is  made  from  Tungsten  Alloy  Steel,  which  takes  a  keener 
edge  than  any  ordinary  steel  can — and  it  holds  it  You  can  use  it  for  years  without  honing.  The 
secret  of  this  wonderful  steel  is  ours  alone,  and  we  guard  it  jealously. 

Here's  our  unqualified  guarantee:  Buy  a  Shumate  "Barber"  razor  and  use  it — not  once,  but  as  long 
as  you  like.  If  you  say  after  an  exacting  trial  that  you  don't  like  it,  we'll  exchange  it  without  a  word. 

SOOO  In  remitting,  mention  your  dealer's  name,  and  a  chamois 

Sent  postpaid,       ^Srf        "  lined,  rust-proof  case  will  be  included  with  your  razor. 

State  whether  you  want  light,  medium  or  heavy  blade.       Heavy  blade  for  very  strong  beards. 

Shumate  Razor  Co.,  732  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 


Established  1884 
Capacity  6,000  razors  daily 
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Gladiolus 

is  one  of  ihe  most 
'  satisfactory  flow- 
ers grown  because 
it  blooms  continu- 
I  i»^^^^        ously  when  it  is  cut 
|^F\  and    put  in   water. 

Aim  just  as  well  as  when 
in  the  ground. 
There  is  no  reason  why 
every  (amily  cannot  enjoy 
this  grand  flower,  (or  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

You  can  have  them  in  bloom  from  July 
to  frost  if  you  plant  a  few  bulbs  each  month 
from  April  to  July. 

For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  75  Bulbs 
of  our  Grand  Prize  Mixture,  which  covers  every 
conceivable  shade  in  ihe  Gladiolus  kingdom. 

Last  year  we  sold  thousands  of  these  bulbs  and  have 
received  numerous  testimonials  as  to  their  merits. 

ORDER  YOUR  BULBS  NOW  so  as  to  have  them 
to  plant  when  you  begin  making  your  garden. 

Simple  cultural  directions  with  every  package. 

Mail  this  advertisement  with  Check,  Money 
Order,  Dollar  Bill  or  Stamps,  or  present  at  our 
store,  and  MCltfe  this  splendid  collection  for  Only 
$1.00,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  with  our 
1917  Spring  Catalogue. 

30  &  32  Barclay  St.    (Dept.B)  New  York 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
llow  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
TJ>n\r  A  r  f?  Combined  Hill 
IKUIV  JLv&  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves    the   garden   labor  problem. 
Tukes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
st<  red  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in   60 
minutes.  38 
combina- 
tions. $3.25 
to     $15.00. 
Write    for 
booklet. 

BatemanM'f'sCo.,Box46C,Grenloch,N.J. 


"The  Most   Unique  and  Helpful 
Garden  Book  Published" 

Heatherhome  Seed 

AND 

Plant  Book 

A  MASTERPIECE   OF  GARDEN    CATALOGUES 

Tells  just  the  things  you  want  to 
know.  336  pages,  antique  paper, 
bound  in  Heatherhome  blue  in  a  box, 
free.  A  beautiful,  fascinating  and 
instructive  book.  We  guarantee  your 
pleasure  in  it  just  as  we  guarantee 
to  grow,  and  to  be  as  described,  every 
seed  and  plant  that  comes  from  the 
"Home  of  Heather" — write  for  it 


KNIGHT  &- STRUCK  CO. 

PLANTSMEN—  SEEDSMEN 
254  FIFTH  AVENUE.     NEW  YORK 


the  fdnking  thai   was  cabled  to  tl 
She 

•  When   m  ehing  thi    ti 

,    ubmarine,  w  il  houl  warning,  fired 

ral  sheila  from  a  di  oiles. 

The  vessel  °  e\  era!  times.     W  i  took 

to   two  life-boats.     The    submarine   con- 

i  i r 1 1 1 ,  rj   i  In    .-In  Uing.     ( 'in     Mi.  -boa  i  -    fate 

mLiiuu  ii.      \i  dusk  the  sub  was 

-i  in  alongside  the  i  i/t.     Though 

badlj  damaged,  th<   Ga     m  I        -   was  aol 

i  in  sink.     We  losl  our  rudder,  and  the 

boal  was  so  leakj   '  hr<  i    men  were  always 

bailing. 

This  ends  the  sea  career  of  the  Framp- 
tons.  Their  vessel  is  gone,  and  with  it  their 
savings  of  y<  ars  and  their  means  of  earning 
a  li\ ing. 

Captain  Frampton,  perhaps,  isa  prisoner 
of  the  Germans,  ;is  the  news  dispatches 
made  no  menl  ion  of  him. 

War  wrecked  the  crafl  that  lose  bought, 
luil  it  didn't  crush  the  spirit  of  John 
FramptoUi  for  he's  a  "fighting  man." 


EDUCATING  THE  ESKIMO 

APART  from  spreading  American  "  Kul- 
lur"  in  the  wilds  of  Mexico,  the  nation 
is  also  trying  to  bring  light  to  the  people 
who  dwell  under  our  share  of  the  arctic 
circle,  the  Eskimo  inhabitants  of  Alaska. 
Some  inquiring  souls  have  asked,  "Why 
are  you  trying  to  educate  the  Eskimo;  he 
was  well  off  and  happy  as  he  was.  Why 
don't  you  let  him  alone?" 

The  answer  to  all  the  questions  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Eskimo,  a  new  monthly 
magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
Eskimo  and  of  northwestern  Alaska.  It 
is  devoted  to  the  life  and  the  community, 
to  the  part  played  by  the  Eskimos,  and  the 
future  which  the  astute  among  the  natives 
can  make  theirs.  For  instance,  we  read 
in  the  new  magazine: 

The  people  who  ask  these  questions,  if. 
they  are  really  sincere  enough  to  warrant 
any  consideration,  can  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  those  who  display  their 
scientific  knowledge  by  quoting  the  law  of 
"the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Eskimo  is  not  fit  to 
survive.  The  second  class  claim  a  peculiar 
insight  into  the  frame  of  mind  of  the 
ancient  Eskimo,  who,  they  assert,  was  an 
especially  contented  individual,  and,  fur- 
thermore, they  insist  that  the  Eskimo  of 
to-day  is  not  contented.  This  set  of 
critics  insists  on  taking  the  position,  in- 
defensible in  this  day  and  generation,  that 
education  is  a  bad  thing  for  a  people.  The 
claim  of  our  service  is  that  the  Eskimo  by 
reason  of  his  inherent  qualities  and  because 
of  his  geographical  position  is  fit  and  able  to 
survive,  and  we  claim  that  by  our  system  of 
education  for  him  we  are  making  him  not 
only  more  fit  to  survive,  but  that  he  will 
be  a  vital  factor  in  the  development  of 
northern  Alaska. 

The  Eskimo  is  not  dependent.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is,  even  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, a  real  and  vital  factor  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  He  has  never  received 
a  ration  from  the  Government;  he  can 
support  himself,  not  always  according  to 
our  standards,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  better  for 
him  to  eat  strictly  native  food  than  for 
him  to  learn  to  expect  the  Government 
to  support  him.     The  wail  so  often  heard 


INTENSIVE  GARDENING 

There  is  a  garden  expert  "who  has  a  subucban 
home  near  New  York.  He  has  achieved  remark- 
able success  with  intensive  culture  of  a  plot  only 
35  feet  square.  His  records  as  given  here  are  sug- 
gestive. This  year  s  values  will  be  greater  than 
those  of  last  year,  all  prices  having  advanced. 

"Last  year,  a  poor  season  for  gardening.  I  raised 
$50.00  -worth  of  green  vegetables  on  a  plot  35  feet 
square  (less  than  half  the  area  of  a  tennis  courtj. 

"The  varieties,  quantitiesand  value  of  vegetables 
actually  obtained  from  the  plot  follow: 

Price  No.  "I  rows 

Vegetables       Quantity      Each  Value  35  ft.  long    Remarks 

Radish            65  bunches       3c  >1  95         4 

Lettuce           43  hi                10c  4.30          2 

Spinach           10  quarts         15c  1.50         2 


Peas                 -'1      " 

12c 

2.52 

4 

Poor  crop 

1  labbage          14  beads 

10c 

1.4(1 

1 

Beets                y3  Lunches 

10c 

950 

G 

Carrots           27      " 

10c 

2.70 

3 

String  Beans   71  quarts 

10c 

7.10 

4 

Corn               270  ears 

:;, 

8.28 

8 

Lima  Beans    32  quarts 

10c 

;;.2u 

3 

Poor  cr.  i> 

Tomatoes      244 

2c 

4.V> 

2 

Squash            38 

3c 

1.90 

1 

Egg  Plant         5 

10c 

.50 

1 

Poor  cr-'p 

Turnips            8  Lunches 

8c 

.04 

1 

J50.17 

"This  year  I  expect  to  do  much  better.  Any- 
one can  equal  these  results  by  giving  a  little  thought 
to  planning,  planting  and  caring  for  a  garden. 

"Select  your  garden  on  a  gentle  southern  slope, 
protected  on  the  north  by  a  fence  or  hedge  if  pos- 
sible, and  free  from  obstructions  which  cast 
shadows.  Stake  out  your  plot  accurately,  placing 
stakes  2  feet  apart  on  each  side  to  mark  the  rows. 

"First  make  a  list  from  a  seedsman  s  catalogue 
of  the  vegetables  you  prefer  to  eat.  Cut  off  this 
list  those  that  are  difficult  to  raise,  such  as  cauli- 
flower, celery,  etc.  Then  eliminate  those  that  give 
a  small  yield  per  square  foot  per  month,  such  as 
melons,  potatoes,  parsnips,  salsify,  etc.  You  will 
then  have  a  list  such  as  this:  radish,  spinach,  let- 
tuce, peas,  cabbage,  beets,  carrots,  string  beans, 
corn,  tomatoes,  turnips,  egg  plant,  squash  and  lima 
beans  ;  the  last  two  may  be  classed  with  those  that 
give  a  small  yield. 

"VA^ith  this  list  you  can  now  decide  what  rela- 
tive quantities  of  each  you  desire,  or  how  many 
rows  of  each  vegetable  to  plant. 

"^Vith  a  seed  book  from  a  reliable  house,  make 
your  selections,  choosing  dwarf  or  bush  varieties  in 
preference  to  large  varieties  wherever  possible. 

"Tall  plants  cast  shadows  which  are  undesirable 
in  a  plot  where  maximum  sun  light  is  th#  aim. 

"Your  seed  order  should  have  been  already  sent. 
If  you  have  delayed,  rush  it  at  once,  for  this  year 
there  will  be  heavy  plantings  and  seed  shortages. 

"Give  considerable  time  to  the  planning  of  your 
garden,  using  all  the  best  systems  of  inter-plant- 
ing and  rotation  of  crops  in  order  to  make  each 
square  foot  of  soil  work  all  season.  This  is  the 
important  secret  of  successful  intensive  gardening. 

"The  soil  must  be  dug  up  the  full  depth  of  the 
fork  at  least,  and  all  lumps  of  earth  pulverized. 

"Order  enough  stable  manure  to  cover  the 
ground  2  inches  deep.  Two  double  loads  will  do  for 
a  plot  35  feet  square.  Be  sure  the  manure  is  well 
rotted,  but  not  fire  fanged,  and  is  free  from  straw. 

"After  spreading,  turn  it  all  in  well  beneath  the 
surface  and  rake  the  garden  off  level.  Seventy- 
five  pounds  of  -well-balanced  commercial  fertilizer 
should  next  be  distributed  and  raked  in. 

"We  are  now  ready  to  plant.  After  planting, 
frequent  light  cultivation  should  be  given,  even 
before  the  seeds  come  up. 

"This  surface  cultivation  kills  thousands  of 
youngweeds  andsaves  endless  wreed troubles  later. 


GARDEN 

DEPARTMENT 
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from  ignorant,  but  presumably  charitable, 
people,  "Why  don't  you  give  the  poor 
people  some  food?"  if  heeded,  would  make 
paupers  out  of  a  self-supporting  and  noble 
race.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  fed  the  Eskimo.  We  are  proud 
of  him  as  a  man  because  he  feeds  himself. 

One  reason  why  primitive  races  have  so 
often  been  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  white 
race  has  been  that  the  white  race  have 
coveted  and  needed  the  land.  As  far  as  we 
can  see,  for  years  to  come  the  white  man 
will  not  make  any  attempt  to  push  the 
Eskimo  off  his  part  of  the  map.  WThile 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  developments 
in  mining,  yet  for  a  long  time  to  come 
the  Eskimo  will  have  plenty  of  room  in 
northern  Alaska.  Therefore,  even  if  this 
northern  part  of  Alaska,  through  some 
unexpected  development,  should  become 
desirable  for  a  large  white  population, 
we  believe  that  with  what  development 
the  Eskimo  has  already  received,  and 
the  additional  development  that  even  five 
years  more  of  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  northern  fastnesses  will  give  him,  he 
will  be  well  fitted  to  meet  advanced 
economic  conditions. 

The  key-note  of  our  school  system  for 
the  Eskimo  is  its  direct  relation  to  the 
village  life.  Thus  the  school  republic 
becomes  the  village  council,  the  school 
garden  soon  becomes  the  village  garden, 
the  cooking-class  becomes  the  bread- 
baking  class  for  the  village,  the  clean-up 
of  the  school  ground  becomes  the  village 
clean-up,  the  bench  -  work  for  the  boys' 
class  becomes  the  boat-  and  sled-building 
center  for  the  village.  And,  most  striking 
of  all,  the  schoolboy  who  is  sent  to  the 
reindeer  herd  as  an  apprentice,  in  four 
years  becomes  the  trained  herder,  the 
supporter  of  his  family,  and  a  future 
leader  of  his  people. 


THE  NEW  LEADERS  IN  RUSSIA 

"\  TOT  so  very  long  ago — in  1908 — Pro- 
*■  ^  fessor  Miliukoff  was  asked  whether 
revolution  would  ever  be  effected  in  Russia 
without  a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  and 
whether,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
democracy  were  possible.  His  reply  at 
that  time,  is  recorded  in  the  New  York 
American: 

"  I  am  not  a  prophet  and  I  will  not 
undertake  to  speak  of  the  future,  but  I  will 
say  that  the  antidynastic  feeling  is  already 
very  strong  in  Russia  and  will  continue 
to  grow,  provided  the  Government  con- 
tinues its  present  and  long-continued 
oppression,  and  provided  also  that  the 
Liberals,  who  are  struggling  for  liberty, 
do  not  lose  their  heads  and  resort  to 
assassination. 

"  How  long  it  will  take,  I  do  not  know. 
I  must  say  that  the  possibility  seems  out 
of  reach  of  practical  politics  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  noAv 
to  think  of  introducing  a  commonwealth 
into  Russia.  I  think  myself  that  the 
greatest  success  we  can  hope  to  achieve 
in  this  generation  will  be  to  secure  a  con- 
stitutional and  representative  regime;  even 
that  has  been  too  difficult  thus  far.  Biit 
we  do  not  despair.  We  shall  move  along 
that  line  until  we  reach  the  goal,  altho 
few  men  in  our  day  may  five  to  see  it 
achieved." 

The  first  question  has  already  been 
answered,  for  the  upheaval  in  Russia  was 


on  Shade  and  Orchard  Trees  against 
Canker  Worms,  Climbing  Cut  Worms, 
Woolly  Aphides.Ants.and  Tussock,  Gypsy 
and  Brown-tail  Caterpillars.  It  is  equally 
effective   against   any   crawling   insects. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  to  Get  Best  Results 

Easily  applied  with  wooden  paddle.  One 
pound  makes  about  10  lineal  feet  of  band.  One 
application  stays  sticky  3  months  and  longer — 
outlasting  10  to  20  times  any  other  substance. 
Remains  effective  rain  or  shine.  Won't  soften 
—won't  run  or  melt,  yet  always  elastic,  expand- 
ing with  growth  of  tree.  No  mixing,  simply  open 
can  and  use.      Will  not  injure  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on 
the  market  —  it  is  the  best  application  after 
pruning  or  trimming.  It  will  waterproof  the 
crotch  of  a  tree  or  a  cavity  or  wound  in  a  tree, 
when  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Seedsmen 

l-lb.  cans  35c;  3-lb.  cans  $1.00;  10-lb.  cans  $3.00; 
20-lb.  cans  $5.50  and  25-lb.  wooden  pails  $6.75. 
Write  today  for  illustrated   booklet  on  Leaf- 
eating  Insects.     Mailed  free.  (83) 

The  O.  &  W.  Thum  Company 

146  Straight  Ave., Grand  Rapids,Mich. 

Mfra.  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper  and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


Built  for 
the  wrens 
by  the 
man  the 
birds  love 


Brings  the  Birds 

This  4-room  Dodson  Wren  House  is  built  of  oak. 
Cypress  roof  with  copper  coping.  Will  bring  one 
or  two  wren  families  to  live  with  you— cheerful, 
friendly,  musical  bird  neighbors. 

Order  Now— the  Birds  are  Coming 

Every  day  sees  new  arrivals  looking 

for  a  home.    Send  for  your  Dodson 

houses  today.  A  few  wren  houses 

— a  martin  house,  will   fill  your 

garden  with  insect  destroying 

song-   birds.    Entire  collection 

described  in  catalog.  Wren  andnlue- 

-ird   houses,  $5.00.       Martin  huuses, 

$12.    Nesting  shelves,  $1.50  up.    Bird 

baths,  feeding  devices. 

BIRD  BOOK  FREE 

In  it.  Mr.  Dodson,  director  of  the 

American     Audubon    Association, 

tells  you  how  he  attracts  hundreds 

of  birds  to    Bird  Lodge,    bis    beautiful 

home.      Sent    free   with    beautiful     bird 

picture     in   color     taken     from     "Nature 

Neighbors."     Write  to 

Joseph  H.  Dodson 
730  Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  111. 


Exquisite  Excel sa  Roses 


(Red    Dorothy    Perkins)    Hubbard   Medal 

Winner.   Crimson  maroon  rambler    grown    on 

own  roots.  WE  OFFER:  One  2-yearold.  stardy 

field-grown  Excelsa,   a   92-page  Floral  Guide 

and  25c  coupon,  all  postpaid  for  10c  and  names 

and  addresses  of  6  rose-lovers.    Send  today 

CONARD    &  jones  co. 
•  ROSES,  Box 80,  .WEST GROVE,  Pa. 

Robert Pyle, Pres.  A.  Wiitzer,  Vice-Pro. 

Rose  SvccMisU— Backed  oil  SO  v»ar»'  njimoKt. 


A   HUNT   Round   Pointed   Pen 

works  soft  and  smooth  over 
i  paper  that  would  cause 
\  the  common  pen 

to  scratch    ^^        ■'A^Vi  ^^"~       m& 

n  ^^H  ^&  Y^^vM    ^^^^       samples 

spalter.    ^^  ^mm^T  f,,r        stamp,  in 

eluding  famous  No. 24  Ledger 
Pen,  the  most  j  t>r  ular  style. 
J.  HowardHuntl'enCo. Camden,  N.J. 
"%^  MakorsHtNTsFamousSilverinePens  j 


THE  LAWN  STORE 


FREE 
BOOK 

on  Lawns 

32    Pages] 
Illustrated 


TYl 


"■Of 
ROLLING) 

Frost  heaves  i 
the  sod  and  | 
roots  die  out. 


ROLLING 

foiling  packs] 
moist  soil] 
back  about] 
the    roots. 


STEP  into  the  store  where  you  see  this  sign  in  the 
window  and  ask  for  their  free  book  on  lawns.  You 
will  find  they  have  lawn  mowers,  hose,  grass  seed, 
tools  and  everything  you  need  for  lawn  or  garden. 
Ask  them  to  show  you  the 

DUNHARKSROLLER 


Trade  Mark 

By  simply  pouring  water  in  the  steel  drum, 
the  weight  can  be  regulated  to  suit  any  con- 
dition soft  lawn,  firm  turf  or  tennis  court. 
It  can  be  quickly  emptied  for  storing  away. 

Rolling  is  not  hard  work  with  this  tool. 
The  axle  turns  smoothly  in  steel  roller  bear- 
ings. The  handle  is  held  upright  when  not  in 
use  by  a  NoTip  Handle  Lock  and  the  scraper 
cleans  all  leaves  and  dirt  from  the  drum. 

Your  lawn  needs  rolling  NOW. 

TL-n.  n.,~L~.~  f~  204  First  Ave.,  Berea,  Ohio 
Hie     Ulinnam     lO.  Suburb  of  Cleveland) 

Warehouse      -      -      270  West  Street,  New  York  City 

II  your  dealer  hasn't  the  book,  write  us  direct 


Fill  with  water 
to  any  desired 
weight 
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PREPARED    for 
eVery  emergency 
is  the  Hatch 
One-Button  Union  Suit  oven  to 

the  point  <>f  protecting  you  i'u>m  careless  work 
;it  the  laundry,  lis  ONE  master  button  at 
the  chest,  does  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  on 
other  underwear;  it  gives  tlu>  laundry  one 
chance,  instead  of  eight  or  ten,  t"  rip  off  buttons 
and  tear  buttonholes.  It  concentrates  strength 
and  quality  at  that  one  point — and  then  it 
takes  this  extra  precaution: 

If  the  laundry  should  take  off  ONE  button, 
you  will  find  a  second  buttonhole  ready  for 
any  fiat  collar-button. 

You  can  get  these  suits  in  knit  goods  or  in 
the  famous  KEEP  KOOL  mesh  at  most  good 
department,  stores  and  haberdashers',  but  if  you 
have  the  least  difficulty  send  your  size  with 
remittance  to  the  manufacturers  at  Albany, 
N.  Y..  and  we  will  gladly  supply  you  direct, 
delivery  prepaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PRICES: 
Men's  Suits— $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50 
Boys'  Suits — 75  cents 

A  catalog  illustrating  the  complete  line  of 
summer  and  winter  weights  will  he  sent  free 
on  request. 

FULD   &  HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 

BARNES    KNITTING   CORPORATION 

Sole  Distributor  to  Dealers 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Cle  a  rVour  Throat 


Quick  Reliel  lor  Husky.  Hoarse.  Tickling  Throals. 
25c  ol  oil  Drug  Stores.    Somple  lor  Iwo-cenl  siamp. 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company,  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 

In  Bu,lne5,  Over  60  Year, 


Hot  and  Cold  Water, 

in  Your  Country  Home  J 


' 


You  can  have  all  the  running 
water  you  want,  under  strong  pres- 
sure, for  bathroom,  kitchen, laundry 
—any  part  of  your  country  home. 
There  is  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

to  moot  your  exact  neerK  ther  will  cost  but  little  and 
give  you  a  lifetime  of  perfect  service.  No  overhead 
tank  to  freeze  in  winter  or  become  stagnant  in  sum- 
mer. Exceedingly  simple  to  operate  but  hard  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Thr>  Special  Features  of  the  Kewanee  en- 
able you  to  add  other  utilities  such  as  Elec- 
tric Light.  Electric  Washing  Machine, 
Power  for  Cream  Separators,  etc. 

Write  for  Bulletin  FREE,  telling  Bbout 
special  KKWANEK  features. 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Company 

404  Franklin  Street  K«wtnM,  Illinois 


almosl    bloodli        and   the  answer   to   the 
,  cond   dep<  ndf   almosl    wholly   up 
1 1  <  w    provisional    Cabinet,   of    which    Pro- 
or  Miliukoff  is  a  mi  mb<  r. 
Prince  Lvoff,  the  a<  w   Premier,  obsei 
the  New  Yt.rk  Tirrn  .  i    thi     brongi    I  man 
in    Russia,    and    his    position    and    power 
make  it    praoticallj    certain   thai   the  pro- 
German  influences  \\  hich  pr<  oipitati  d  the 
uprising  will  be  eliminated. 

The  real  power  remains  in  the  b<  -i 
hands  it  could  possibly  be  in,  namely, 
those  of  Prince  Lvoff,  the  new  Presidenl 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  is  the 
most  popular  man  in  Russia,  head  and  chief 
of  the  combined  Urban  and  Rural  Zemstvo 
Committees,  organizer  and  feeder-in-chief 
of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  field,  the 
man  whom  all  students  of  Russian  affairs 
have  expected  to  see  made  head  of  any 
provisional  Government,  or  President,  or 
Prime  .Minister,  or  whatever  title  the 
real  head  of  the  new  Government  may 
have  received.  He  is  a  Russian  of  the 
Russians,  a  Slav  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  man  alive  who 
has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Russian 
people,  both  high  aad  low. 

Premier  Lvoff's  companions  in  this 
duty,  in  addition  to  Foreign  Minister 
Miliukoff,  are  all  men  who  have  worked 
their  way  to  the  head  of  Russian  affairs 
from  humble  beginnings.  They  are  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  Russian  needs,  of 
large  experience,  and  wise  judgment, 
remarks  the  New  York  American: 

Michael  V.  Rodzianko,  President  of  the 
Duma,  is  the  real  leader  in  the  revolution. 
He  is  a  Conservative,  like  Professor 
Miliukoff,  the  new'  Foreign  Minister;  his 
family  is  of  high  rank;  he  has  two  sons 
who  are  officers  in  the  Imperial  Guard  of 
Russia,  the  most  aristocratic  regiment. 

A.  J.  Guerchkoff,  Minister  of  War  and 
Navy,  has  won  renown  as  an  organizer. 
He  has  great  executive  ability  and  has 
risen  through  long  adversity  to  be  a  leader 
of  the  people  by  sheer  ability.  He  is  a 
genuine  leader  of  the  people  by  natural 
selection  and  gifts. 

M.  Ichingareff,  the  new  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  the  quickest  and  readiest 
debater  in  the  Duma.  His  passionate  love 
of  liberty  is  restrained  by  long  experience 
and  knowledge  of  economic  matters,  in 
which  he  is  expert.  He  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in  all  Russia  on 
finance  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  Kerenski,  Avho  is  the  labor  leader 
in  the  new  People's  Ministry  governing 
Russia,  is  in  private  life  a  clever  lawyer. 
1  le  is  by  far  the  most  radical  member  in  the 
new  ministry  and  he  will  bring  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  new  Cabinet  the  Russian 
radical  democracy,  which  is  united  in 
favor  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  the  bitter 
end.  He  will  probably  he  a  leader  in  the 
movement  to  make  Russia  into  a  republic. 
He  has  labor  at  his  back,  and  it  is  significant 
that  the  post  given  to  him  in  the  new 
Cabinet  is  that  of  Minister  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Mainiiloff,  the  new  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Imperial  Moscow  University  and 
is  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  Russkiya 
Vyedomosti.  He  resigned  the  professorship 
in  tin-  leading  Russian  university  in  1911 
because  of  the  oppression  of  freedom  of 


You'll  find  your  favor- 
ite style  in  one  of  the 
24  standard  shapes 
of  these  four  grades 
of  W.  D.  C.  Pipes : 


BRIGHTON  — 

35c,  50c  and  up. 
according  to  size. 

WINDSOR— 

50c,  75c  and  up, 
according  to  size. 

STRATFORD  — 

75c,  $1    and    up, 
according  to  size. 

W.  D.  C.    HAND. 
MADE- 
SI,  $1.25  and  up, 
according  to  size. 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2-50 

1  Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'sac-  «^^^ 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time,  brain  work 
ana  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
complete,  S2. 50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Dept.  41,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model,     go-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


COMFORT  COILS 


_  afferent— wonderful 
al  1  shock  absorbing  devices.   Doubl  e  hel  ioal 
steel  springs  do  the  work.  They're  longer, 
stronger,  more  flexible.    The  roughest 
road   becomes   a  boulevard.    One  man   writes: 
"They're  life-savers  on  roueh  roadB. " 

SAVE  YOUR  VITALITY ^Ttl^  b'SMSlS?. 

fatigue,  nervousness,  weak  spines,  headache, 
trouble  with  vital  organs,  etc.  Put  on  a  eat  of 
comfort  coils  and  avoid  all  this. 

OET  YOUR  SET  NOW  SSSHSTS^nfife 

give.    It'»  wonderful.    Nothing  like  them  any* 
where.  Listen  to  this:  "Have  used  six  different 
shock  absorbers  in  the  past  six  years,  but  none 
satisfied  except  Temco  Comfort  Coils." 
Qn  n*W  TOlAl  Send   now   for  your  set-    Try 
OU  UAI   IKIAL  tnem  30  days.    Money    cheer- 
fully returned  if  you  want  it.    Will  last  as  long 
as  your  Ford.    Easy  to  attach.    Anyone  can  do 
lt%  No  extras  to  buy.    Write  quick  for  fuPde-  : 
tails,  and  astonishing  low  price,  prepaid. 
OEAIERS  AND  AGENTS  6ET  BUSY 

THE  TEMCO  ElEGTRIG  MOTOR  COMPANY 

251   SUGAR  ST.  LEIPSIC.  OHIO  I 


FOR 
YOUR 


i'0] 
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thought  and  teaching:  by  the  Russian 
Government.  He  is  also  a  professor  of 
economics  with  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe. 


GAY  LIFE  IN  GUAM 

CA  UAM,  you  know,  is  that  little  spot  in 
1  the  Ladrones  where  the  United  States 
keeps  a  coaling  station,  a  flying  flag,  a  few 
inhabitants  very  proud  that  they  are  Amer- 
icans, and  the  Guam  News  Letter.  This 
last  is  the  principal  and  only  newspaper  in 
the  colony.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  weak 
little  sheet,  for,  according  to  the  New  York 
Sun,  it  is  as  full  of  news,  and  life,  and 
general  doings  as  any  metropolitan  daily. 
Life,  while  not  overcomplex  in  Guam,  is  ap- 
parently far  from  uneventful:  We  hardly 
realize  that  so  much  can  happen  in  those 
few  square  miles  far  out  in  the  Pacific. 
But,  says  The  Sun: 

The  July  issue  of  this  Government  pub- 
lication is  far  more  juicy  than  The  Congres- 
sional Record  as  it  lies  before  us  with  its 
budget  of  news  from  the  most  lively  isle 
of  the  Ladrones.  Its  front  page  looks  seri- 
ous, it  is  true:  a  chunk  of  advice  as  to  the 
growing  of  the  alligator-pear,  little  brother 
of  indigestion.  But  on  the  next  page  is  a 
piece  about  the  ball  given  by  the  citizens 
of  Guam  in  honor  of  Gov.  Roy  C.  Smith. 
Salad  and  other  refreshments  were  served 
and  the  evening  was  pronounced  a  great 
success.  This  is  official.  The  Governor 
made  a  speech  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Guam  schools,  for  which  entertainment 
Corporal  Floeck,  of  the  Marines,  illustrated 
a  hundred  programs,  some  with  comical 
designs.  The  Misses  Beatius  Perez  and 
Remedios  Aguon  danced  the  Spanish  jota. 

San  Antonio's  day  (June  18)  was  cele- 
brated as  usual.  There  was  a  parade,  and 
"one  could  go  up  to  any  house  and  was 
always  offered  something  to  eat  and  drink." 
Happy  Guam! 

The  streets  are  being  repaved.  Calle 
Hernan  Cortes,  Calle  de  Isabel  la  Catolica, 
Calle  de  Padre  Aniceto  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  Evening  Bridge  Club  met  with 
Paymaster  Rose  on  June  20.  The  Pay- 
master, the  item  reassures,  was  one  of  the 
winners.  The  schooner  Sadie,  out  of  San 
Francisco,  put  into  Apra  Harbor  to  get  a 
doctor  for  the  skipper.  The  young  Mas- 
ters Francisco  and  Jose  de  la  Cruz  are  home 
from  school  in  Manila.  Paymaster  Coyle 
gave  a  moonlight  dance  on  the  tennis-court. 
A  court  of  equity  for  the  island  has  been 
established.  Private  Rice,  of  the  Marines, 
was  appointed  an  insular  patrolman.  The 
transport  Sheridan  arrived  with  "one  hun- 
dred tons  of  freight,  including  two  thousand 
feet  of  pipe  and  Sub-Inspector  Sanderson." 
A  son  is  born  to  Carmen  San  Nicolas,  wife 
of  Guillermo  Quintanilla. 

Additional  activity  in  the  colony  is 
denoted  by  announcements  that: 

In  action  brought  by  the  United  States 
Naval  Government,  Vicente  Dy-Dasco  is 
found  guilty  of  the  theft  of  a  bull,  and  must 
lie  in  the  Presidio  Correctional  for  six 
months  and  one  day.  Most  of  the  school- 
children of  Yigo  spent  their  vacation  at 
Tarague  Beach  with  their  parents  for  the 
purpose  of  catching  fish.  The  40th  pom- 
pany  of  Marines  offers  to  trade  its  mess- 
steward  for  a  fairly  good  ball-player.  The 
Agama    Garage   is   open   day   and    night; 


'John,  if  We  Walked  on  All  Fours,  We'd  be  Much  More  Vigorous  and 
Healthy.    The  Upright  Position  Places  Too  Much  Strain  on  the  Back" 


25  pounds  excess  weight-strain  on  your 
abdominal  muscles  will  sap  up  your  vital- 
ity and  health. 

Nature  never  intended  that  the  delicately  con- 
structed internal  organs  which  lie  in  the  abdominal 
and  pelvic  cavities  should  be  so  inefficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  spinal  vertebrae  and  abdominal 
muscles. 

Professor  G.  E.  Partridge,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in 
Clark  University  and  author  of  "The  Nervous 
Life,"  says: 

"We  need  to  recall  that  the  upright'position  is  a  late 
acquirement  in  the  race  and  indeed  an  anomaly  in  ani- 
mal life.  In  many  respects  the  body  is  but  ill-suited 
to  the  upright  position,  whether  standing  or  sitting, 
and  some  diseases  can  be  traced  to  the  mechanical  dis- 


© 


advantages  under  which  organs  work  in  this  position. 
*  *  *  *  The  internal  organs,  the  skeleton  and  muscles 
are  still  'four-footed.'"  Consider  this  vital 
fact. 

You  can  learn  how  to  rest  while  awake, 
how  to  overcome  muscular  fatigue  and  ner- 
vous exhaustion  by  a  simple,  common- 
sense  health  device  which  has  for  several 
years       been 


tested  by 
thousands 
of  users  in  all 
parts  of  the 
world  with 
wonderful  re- 
sults. That 
device  is  the 


Upright  position  a  disadvantage 


WEIL    ABDOMINAL    BELT 

"The  Muscle  that  Never*  Tires" 


It  reinforces  the  abdominal  muscles  and  supports  the 
weight  of  the  organs  in  a  normal  manner,  taking  the 
strain  off  the  back,  spine,  and  abdomen  so  completely 
that  almost  instantly  you  feel  a  sense  of  new  life,  vigor 
and  energy. 

Give  your  tired,  weak  musc'es  a  chance!  Know 
what  it  is  to  feel  the  bounding,  pulsing  energy  of  per- 
fect health,  and  the  zest  for  life  of  the  physically  well. 

Stop  depending  on  drugs,  diet  and  exercises  for  relief. 
Don't  waste  your  vital  en- 
ergy. Use  this  mechanical 
muscle  which  never  tires, 
never  aches  and  neverforone 
instant  relaxes  its  strength- 
ening, helping  support 

Try  this  Experiment 

Loosen  your  clothes  and 
then,  while  in  a  standing 
position,  have  someone  place 
the  left  hand-  with  the  fin- 
gers wide  apart,  firmly  on 
the  lower  abdomen  in  a 
"lifting"  position;  at  the 
same  time  place  the  right 
hand,  with  the  fingers 
straight  out  but  close  together,  against  the  small  of  the 
back,  exerting  the  same  "lift."  Note  the  relief  and 
the  sense  of  vitalizing  comfort  which  passes  through 
the  sensitive,  burdened  organs. 

Surgeons  and  physicians  have  long  recognized  the 
benefits  derived  from  manipulation  and  adjustment. 
The  relief  noted  in  the  above  experiment  comes  directly 
from  the  extra  support  given  to  the  tired  organs  by  the 
mere  lifting  of  weight  from  the  spine,  back,  abdomen 
and  pelvis. 

The  Weil  Abdominal  Belt  is  simple  in  construction, 
light  and  form-fitting.  It  aids  Nature's  muscles  easily 
and  without  conscious  effort,  lifting  the  weight  of  the 
lower  abdomen  off  the  pelvis,  supporting  the  intestines 
and  holding  them  in  their  natural  position.    It  is  worn 


under  the  undervest  or  shirt  and  is  always  comfortable. 
The  flat  coil  steel  stays — a  patented  feature — are  resili- 
ent, non-rusting  and  light.  They  conform  to  every 
movement  of  the  body.  The  belt  is  comfortable  and 
hygienic  and  can  be  easily  washed.  For  stout  men  and 
women  it  supports  the  relaxed  stomach  muscles  as 
nothing  else  can,  giving  instartt  relief  and  comfort. 

That  embarrassing  deformity,  known  as  a  paunch, 
disappears  immediately  and  your  waist  line  becomes 
normal  and  correct.  This  one  benefit  alone  commends 
the  Belt  to  thousands  of  wearers  though  it  is  of  itself 
the  least  of  its  merits. 

Testimonials  From  Satisfied  Wearers 

"If  I  could  not  procure  another  I  would  not  part 
with  mine  for  Sioo." 

"I  owe  the  first  comfortable  night's  sleep  I  have  had 
in  twenty-five  years  to  the  Weil  Abdominal  Belt." 

"It  does  all  and  more  than  you  have  ever  claimed 
for  it." 

"I  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  Weil  Belt  for  men 
who  suffer  the  humiliation  of  a  large  drooping  stomach" 

"I  feel  ten  years  younger  and  would  not  go  a  day 
without  it."  + 

"My  friends  all  comment  on  my  improved  car-      S 
riage,  better  color  and  general  physical  appear-       r 
ance."  / 

"No  indigestion  or  stomach  ailment  since      J- 
wearing  it."  *    THE  WEIL 

We  have  the   originals    of    these   and      /Kn?0^JNAL 
many    other    equally    strong    testimo-     /    213  Hill  Street 
nials  on  file.  *       NewHaven.Conn. 

SEND    NO    MONEY—        *        piease  send  m<?  a 

Examine  and  wear  the  Belt  first.  Test  its  S  "  e"  Abdominal  Belt 
claims  in  actual  use.  Merely  fill  in  and  /  on  approval .  My  normal 
mail  the  coupon  on  the  right.  The  belt       S 

will  be  forwarded  charges  prepaid.      /      waist  measure  is' 

You  can  wear  it  for  five  days.  If      y 

at  the  end  of  that  time  you  be-      /    ^,^;aut-  ■.-:_!.* 

lieve  you  are  benefited  and        S  ,   w<M|rht height 

wish  to  keep    it.  send    us        X    ,   '  .aB,r<'e.    *f>    remit|iS.50.  or.  send 
$3.50.  Ifnot,  mail  the  belt     / 
back;    you  are  under  no        S 
obligation.    Make  this       ^r    »» 


y 


back  the  belt  in  Jive  days. 


test  for  your  health's  * 
sake.  Fill  in  and  mail  f 
the  coupon  today!       •    .    ,  , 

r    A  adress 

THE  WEIL  ABDOMINAL  BELT  CO.,  213  Hill  St..  New  Haven,  Conn.      / 

— . a^— — — .— ^ ,^mm mmm — — — gaaag^  cu» sum 


[Germs  ofjLongevity 


They're  \either  Flant  Nor  Ani- 
mal—  Hut  Alive!  Used  in  Bulgaria, 

the  Caucasus  and  Arabia  to  fer- 
ment the  snappy  milk  beverages 
known  as  Koumis.  Hatsoon,  etc.. 
long  celebrated  for  their  healthful 
and  nutritive  properties.  Metch- 
nikoff  attributed  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  these  peoples  to  the 
use  of  this  beverage.  These  nat- 
ural culturesare  treasured  in  fam- 
ilieSj  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  An  ounce 
ferments  two  quarts  daily.  May 
be  used  over  and  over  again— they 
grow  with  use. 


Write  for  wonderful  free  booklet. 
KOUMESE-KULTURE  CO.,    Steele   BIdg.,    Denver,    Colo. 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

A    NEW  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  in  all  forms  of 

**  Magazine  Writing,  taught  by  Prof.  Robert  \Y.  Neal, 
formerly  of  World's  Work. 

Teaches  what  editors  want  and 
how  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Our  courses  in  Short-Story  Writing.  Ver- 
sification, Journalism,  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing,etc. .have  helped  hundreds  of  writers 
to  gain  afootnold  with  leading  maga- 
zines and  best  producing  companies. 
150-Page  Catalog  Free.  Please  address 
The  Home  Correspondence   School 


Prof.  Neal 


Dept.  55,  Spring-field,  Mass. 


Ill  I 
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SAyp*S 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Awarded  Highest  and  only 
Grand  Prize  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition,  also  San 
Diego  Exposition.  The  lat- 
est of  17  Highest  Awards 
in  America  and  Europe  for 
Purity — Strength — Fine  Flavor 

Largest   Selling    Brand 
in  the  U.  S. 


Sauer's  F.  F.  V.  Pure  Flavoring 
Extracts    are    extra    si  length. 
Sanitary  Glass  Stopper  con- 
serves strength  until  last  drop 
is  used. 

FRFF  Send  a  Saner  Box  front  or 
r  IVE1E1  )abel  or  2c.  stamp  for  "Table 

Treats."  Contains  over  100  Prize 
Recipes   for  delicious  desserts, 

I     drinks  and  candies. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO. 

Richmond,  Va. 


NOW 


YOU   NEED 
A  GOOD 


ATLAS 


^ 


t 


Never  before  in  the  World's  History  has 
an   atlas   been   so   constantly    necessary 
to  an  intelligent jUiiderstanding  of  the 
i  World's  News.  Here  is  the 

IDEAL  ATLAS 

Hammond 's  Com 
prehensive   Atlas 

is  a  compact  oc- 
tavo volume, 
bound)  in  flexible 
leather.  It  solves 
the  problem  ot 

Large  Scale 
Maps  in  a  Book 

of  Handy  Size 
Contains  513  pages, 
250  pages  of  large 
Bcale  maps  of  all 
States,  Canadian 
Provinces,  Countries 
of  the  World,  etc., 
also256pages  of  text, 
i  dex  compilations 
gazel  teei ,  stal  1st  ics 
of  population,  etc. 

Self-Revising 
After  the  War 
Each  c<  ipj  ci  intains  a 
certificate  entitling 
the  purchaser  to  a 
supplement  of  maps 
:s  ho  W  i  11  g  the  new 
b  iiindaries  after  tiio 
1  his  atlas  self- revising, 


Qmprehensin'E 
Tisq'S.  . 

{p     OF  THE 

WOgLP  '..:./ 


Size  9i  x6:;  x  I J  Inches 


war  is  over,   makin, 

Special  New  Maps  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 


Ge1  \  11  atlas  qow.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  yon 
need  n  osl  and  esl  assured  it  will  lie  up-to-date  alter  the 
war  is  over.     Price  $2. SO  Postpaid. 

Rptnrn  Priuilonn  An>'  purchaser  who  is  not  more  than  sat- 
nciui  II  ri  IVIieiJt)  is;ie,f  with  this  atlas  may  return  same  and 
have  his  money  promptly  refun.le.l. 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 

Publishers,  30  Church  Street,  New  York 


telephom   L50;  special  rates  for  moonlight- 

\oi  a  bad  place  to  be,  this  Guam.  No 
infantile  paralysis,  ao  trollej  tie-ups,  no 
campaign.  The  Government  La  a  benevo- 
lent autocral  who  gives,  or  goes  to,  a 
Luncheon  or  a  dance  almosl  every  day. 
He  yields  weakl}  to  Buch  demands,  but 
probably  withoul  murmuring  thai  the  fes- 
tivities bave  the  sanction  of  society.  He 
has  an  island,  an  army,  a  newspaper.  He 
is  lord  of  the  high  justice,  the  middle,  and 
the  low.  A  great  nation  is  behind  him, 
hut  at  a  convenient  distance.  What  more 
could  a  Smith  ask? 


WHAT  A  BILLION  MEANS 

T  \    the  days  of   millions  of  men  in  the 
-■-    field   for   one    nation    or   another,    and 

fortunes  at  every  hand  amounting  to 
multimillions,  it  is  no  longer  startling  to 
hear  people  speak  of  billions  of  this  or  that; 
the  two-billion  Congress  startled  no  one 
but  the  Republican  party.  To  the  rest  of 
the  public  it  was  hardly  extraordinary. 
But  a  writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
wondering  whether  people  really  conceived 
how  great  a  number  they  were  handling, 
has  been  at  some  pains  to  set  together  a 
few  illustrations  of  what  a  billion  really 
means. 

We  understand  readily  that  a  billion 
is  a  thousand  millions,  and  that  a  million  is 
in  turn  a  thousand  thousands.  But  if  it  is 
applied  to  objects,  it  seems  to  pass  almost 
beyond  imagination.  It  is  easy  to  think 
of  a  billion  dollars  as  belonging  to  Air. 
Rockefeller,  but  suppose  it  is  a  matter  of 
time,  remarks  the  writer.  If  we  look  into 
the  question  carefully,  we  shall  see  that 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  have  been 
but  a  few  more  than  a  billion  of  minutes! 
And  along  the  same  train  of  thought  he 
continues: 

A  minute  is  such  a  trifling  measure  of 
time  and  a  dollar  is  such  a  small  sum.  Yet, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
there  have  been  but  a  few  more  than  a 
biUion  minutes,  and  the  silver  dollars  would 
plate  the  sides  of  every  war-ship  in  our 
Navy. 

If  Rockefeller,  assuming  that  he  possest 
a  billion  dollars,  had  his  pile  in  silver 
dollars  they  would  make  a  stack,  piled  as 
coins  are  ordinarily  piled,  248  miles  high. 
Set  edge  to  edge  these  dollars  would  form 
a  glittering  ribbon  from  New  York  to  Salt 
Lake  City.  To  coin  the  dollars  would 
require  the  use  of  31,250  tons  of  silver  and 
to  haul  them  to  the  mint  would  call  for 
2,083  freight-cars,  drawn  by  104  locomo- 
tives. The  combined  length  'of  the  trains 
carrying  this  fortune  would  be  in  excess 
of  fourteen  miles. 

At  an  ordinary  valuation  of  agricultural 
lands  in  the  best  farming  sections  of  the 
country,  a  billionaire  could  buy  a  farm  as 
large  as  the  combined  area  of  the  States  of 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New- 
Hampshire.  If  he  could  purchase  land  at 
$1  an  acre,  he  could  buy  all  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  east  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

Pictures  have  often  been  drawn  of  the 
wealthiest  man  counting  his  hoard;    but 
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he  never  counted  it  dollar  by  dollar.  If  he 
had  the  entire  sum  before  him  and  could 
handle  it  as  rapidly  as  his  watch  ticks — 
about  $o  to  the  second — it  would  take  him, 
working  night  and  day,  six  years  and  four 
months  to  complete  this  task.  If,  of  course, 
he  worked  on  a  union-labor  scale,  he  would 
.  be  just  nineteen  years  on  the  job.  In  order 
to  have  it  coined  for  this  pastime  the  mint 
would  have  to  work  making  dollars  for 
thirty-two  years  without  pause,  day  or 
night. 

The  speediest  element  with  which  the 
mind  is  acquainted  is  light,  for  we  are  not, 
it  is  claimed,  yet  certain  of  the  speed  of 
electricity.  Light  travels  approximately  at 
the  rate  of  186,000  miles  a  second,  which, 
so  far  as  earthly  distances  are  concerned,  is 
practically  instantaneous.  Yet,  if  a  search- 
light sufficiently  powerful  to  cast  its  rays 
a  billion  miles  into  space  were  turned  on 
from  the  earth  it  would  not  light  up  its 
objective  point  for  more  than  two  months 
afterward.  If  our  sole  illumination  were  a 
sun  a  billion  miles  away  and  the  fire  were 
suddenly  extinguished  we  would  see  that 
sun  for  sixty-two  days  afterward,  that 
length  of  time  being  required  for  the  rush 
to  the  earth  of  the  rays  that  were  sent  forth 
before  its  death. 

A  striking  point  is  made  by  the  statisti- 
cian when  he  observes  that  we  all  compre- 
hend the  speed  of  the  ordinary  rifle-bullet, 
that  is,  about  half  a  mile  a  second.  Now, 
he  supposes,  if  a  rifle  a  billion  miles  away 
were  shot  at  a  man  (granting  that  the  bullet 
would  carry  the  distance),  the  intended 
victim  and  all  his  descendants  for  twenty- 
four  generations  would  have  plenty  of  time 
to  pack  up  their  household  goods  and  move 
to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to  dodge 
the  bullet,  for  it  would  not  arrive  for 
eight  hundred  years. 

Assuming  the  question  of  a  railway-train 
on  a  straight  track,  we  are  told: 

If  a  railway-train,  proceeding  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  a  minute,  had  been,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  Christian  era,  started  around  the 
earth  on  a  straight  track,  its  object  being  to 
run  1,000,000,000  miles  without  stop,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  that  train 
to  circle  the  earth  40,000  times  and  it  would 
not  have  come  to  the  end  of  its  journey 
until  nearly  New-year's  eve,  1628 — sixteen 
centuries  after  Christ  was  born.  During  its 
frantic  flight  it  would  have  seen  the  Savior 
live  and  die;  Rome  rise,  flourish,  and  decay; 
Britain  discovered  and  vanquished  by  the 
Roman  legions,  and  London  and  Paris  built. 
It  would  have  proceeded  on  its  journey 
throughout  the  dark  ages.  It  would  have 
witnessed  the  birth  of  Columbus,  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  have  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  yet  to  continue. 

In  the  ordinary  box  of  matches  there  are 
fifty  sticks.  If  a  consignment  of  1,000,000,- 
000  were  ordered  from  the  manufacturer, 
the  boxes  in  which  they  were  packed  would 
make  a  pile  158  miles  in  height.  Packed  in 
freight-cars,  they  would  fill  twelve  to  the 
roofs.  To  box  them  alone,  not  to  take  into 
consideration  the  labor  of  making  and  label- 
ing the  boxes,  1,000  girls  would  be  kept 
busy  a  month,  working  in  eight-hour  shifts. 

On  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth  there 
are  but  a  comparatively  few  more  than 
1,000,000,000  human  beings.  Yet  science 
assures  us  that  for  untold  ages  they  have 
been  increasing  with  steady  regularity. 
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TN  the  past  two  years  new  and  old 
^  industries  immediately  around  the 
Baltimore  harbor  front  have  spent  and 
are  now  spending  sums  aggregating 
$125,000,000. 

This  is  permanent  business,  not  wartime  development. 

Why  ? 

Ask  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  who  is  spending  $50,000,000  here  to 
establish  the  largest  steel  plant  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.    Why  did  he  select  Baltimore  ? 

Ask  the  Presidents  of  any  of  the  following  great  industries: 

Aluminum  Company  of  America,  Equitable  BIdg.,  New  York 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company,  40  Exchange  Place,  New  York 
Prudential  Oil  Corporation,  17  Battery  Place.  New  York 
Baltimore  Sheet  and  TinplateCompany,6i  Broadway,  New  York 
Standard  Oil  Company,  26  Broadway,  New  York 
Baltimore  Car  and  Foundry  Company  (Standard  Steel  Car 

Company),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Texas  Oil  Company,  17  Battery  Place  New  York 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  310  Produce  Exchange,  New  York 
Central  Foundry  Company.  90  West  Strict,  New  York 
Curtis  Bay  Chemical  Company,  27  William  Street.  New  York 
Bait  imoreCopper  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  120  Broadway.  N.  V". 
Raymond  Concrete  Pile  Company,  ijo  Cedar  Street.  New  York 
U.  S.  Asphalt  Refining  Company,  90  West  Street.  New  York 
Maryland  Steel  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York 
Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  120  Broadway,  New  York 
Linde  Air  Products  Company,  42nd  Street  Bldg.,  New  York 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  new  enterprises  and  outside  capi- 
tal are  moving  to  Baltimore  — unexcelled  shipping  facilities; 
close  proximity  to  raw  material  markets;  cheapest  power  on 
Atlantic  Seaboard;  low  freight  rates;  abundant  labor;  co- 
operation of  municipal  government  and  financial  institutions. 

Let  us  figure  with  you  how,  by  locating  your  factory  in 
Baltimore,  you  can  capitalize  its  many  advantages.  If  you 
are  interested,  a  special  representative  will  call  on  you  at 
your  factory,  analyze  your  specific  business  and  tell  you 
what  Baltimore  has  to  offer. 


Write  today  for  book  of  Baltimore's  Advantages 

Move  Your  Plant  to  Baltimore ! 


Address  Department  11, 

City  Hall,  Baltimore. 


JAMES  H.  PRESTON, 

Mayor. 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Rifles  $3.85  op     Uniforms 


$1.25  up 
„    1.65  'r 
.1.75" 
.('   .75" 
.    3.00" 


Tents  3.85  ■•'  Revolvers 
Rptg.Carbines3.00"  Shoes 
Team  Harne**21.85  up  Ponchos  . 
Haversacks  .  .15 "  Saddles  . 
200  Machine  Guns  with  two  million  cartridges. 
Cannons.  1  to  100  pounders,  with  shell  for  sea 
and  land.  Free  circular — 1917  Cyclopedia  cat- 
alog, 428  pp.  illus.,  ready  in  May.  Mailed  50c. 
Francis  Bannerman,  501  Broadway,  New  York 


Evans  All-Steel  Duplicator 

The  most  economical 
method  of  duplicating 

from  fi  to  100  copies. 
►  No  type  to  Bet.no  sten- 
cils to  cut.  Copit>:-are 
made  direct  from  ori- 
ginal matter,  written 
with  pm  or  typewri- 
ter. Write  for  10- 
DAY       FREE       TRIAL 

D.  EVANS  CO.,  46  Murray  StZ  New  York. 


Handy  Oil  Can  Handy 


The  pointed  spout  puts  a  drop  or  more  of  good,  pure  3-in-One 
Oil  just  where  it's  needed.  The  Handy  Oil  Can,  with  its  self- 
sealing  spout,  is  bought  by  many  in  preference  to  the  10c,  25c  and 
50c  bottles  in  which  3-in-One  is  also  sold.  Try  Handy  Oil  Can— 
3  oz.  of  good  oil  and  a  handy  dandy  can  all  for  a  quarter. 


3-in-One 


varnished  surfaces. 


is  everybody's  oil.     Indispensable  in  household,  of- 
fice,   g.irage   and   factory.     Ljbricates  all  lijht 
mcch.-r.isms     Cleans  and  polishes  all  veneered  and 
Prevents  rust  on  all  meial  surfaces.     Sold  at  all  stores. 


J?»i 


On 


.ro»"vj 


FRFP*  Liberal  sample  of 
*  *^«-»-i  3-,,,-One  Oil  and 
Dictionary  of  Uses — both  sent 
free  on  request. 


Three -in -One 

42  KAF.  Broadway, 


Oil  Co. 

New  York 
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Pleasing    Exceptional   People 

The  Winton  Six  satisfies  a  need  in  the  automobile  world — 
the  need  of  exceptional  people  for  an  exceptional  motor  car 


s^ssesssssss^^Eess 


Open  Cars 
$268$  to 
$3500 

Closed  Cars 
$3000  to 
$4750 


IN  every  city  there  are  men  and  women  who 
have  no  patience  with  mediocrity  and  the 
commonplace,  who  are  unhappy  in  ordinary 
surroundings.  They  demand  the  unusually 
excellent,  the  best  of  everything. 

The  Winton  Six  is  made  expressly  to  please  these 
discriminating  men  and  women.  It  is  an  auto- 
mobile uncommon  in  its  mechanical  excellence, 
and  exclusive  in  itsdesigns,appointmentsand  color 
harmonies.  Best  of  all,  it  is  "tailor-made." 
That  means  that  your  Winton  Six  will  be  pro- 
duced exactly  as  you  most  desire — a  superb,  dis- 
tinctly individual,  charming  personal  possession. 
Consider  us  at  your  service.  Simply  telephone 
or  drop  us  a  line  today. 

The  Winton  Company 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Mere  Man.—"  Did  Fussleigh  take  his 
misfortune  like  a  man?  " 

"  Precisely.  He  blamed  it  all  on  his 
wife."— Tit-Bits. 


Prominent.  —  Hokus  —  "Is    rHarduppe 
pretty  well  known  in  your  town?  " 

Pokus— "  I  should  say  he  is.     He's  so- 
well    known    he    can't    even    borrow    an 
umbrella." — New  York  Times. 


Truthful.—"  What  is  bread  worth,  to- 
day? "  she  asked,  pointing  to  a  loaf  about 
the  size  of  a  biscuit. 

"  Worth  about  two  cents,  lady,"  re- 
sponded the  truthful  grocer,  "  but  we're 
charging  ten." — Puck. 


At  the  Tea. — Two  Ladies — "  Do  you 
believe  in  reincarnation?  " 

Prodigal  Son — "  Well,  when  I  left 
here,  twenty  years  ago,  you  girls  were 
getting  along  toward  thirty,  and  now  I 
find  you  about  eighteen." — Life. 


Eyeball  or  Highball.— An  old  Scotsman 
was  threatened  with  blindness  if  he  did 
not  give  up  drinking. 

"Now,  McTavish,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  it's  like  this:  You've  either  to  stop  the 
whisky  or  lose  your  eyesight,  and  you 
must  choose." 

"  Ay,  weel,  doctor,"  said  McTavish, 
"  I'm  an  auld  man  noo,  an'  I  was  thinkin' 
I  ha'e  seen  about  everything  worth  seein'." 
— Tit-Bits. 


Couldn't  Qualify.  — [Peggy  —  "  Daddy, 
what  did  the  Dead  Sea  die  of  ?  " 

Daddy — "  Oh,  I  don't  know,  dear." 

Peggy — "  Daddy,  where  do  the  Zeppe- 
lins start  from?  " 

Daddy — "  I  don't  know." 

Peggy — "  Daddy,  when  will  the  war 
end?  " 

Daddy — "  I  don't  know." 

Peggy — "  I  say,  Daddy,  who  made  you 
an  editor?  "—The  Sketch. 


De  Mortibus. — Upon  the  recent  death 
in  a  Western  town  of  a  politician,  who,  at 
one  time,  served  his  country  in  a  very  high 
legislative  place,  a  number  of  newspaper 
men  were  collaborating  on  an  obituary 
notice. 

"  What  shall  we  say  of  the  former  Sena- 
tor? "  asked  one  of  the  men. 

"  Oh,  just  put  down  that  he  was  always 
faithful  to  his  trust." 

"  And,"  queried  a  cynical  member  of 
the  group,  "  shall  we  mention  the  name  of 
the  trust?  " — Puck. 


His  Method. — Two  Tommies  were  stroll- 
ing idly  along  the  street  when  they  chanced 
to  gaze  into  an  attractive  shop  window. 

Being  soldiers,  they  both  had  an  eye 
for  a  pretty  girl,  and  there  within  the  shop 
was  a  real  winner. 

"  Sandy,"  whispered  Mike,  "  shure, 
she's  just  the  fairest  colleen  my  eyes  hiv 
iver  rested  on.  It's  mysilf  that'll  go  in 
and  buy  something,  an'  perhaps  she  will 
have  a  smile  for  me." 

His  companion  came  from  "  ayont  the 
Tweed,"  as  his  answer  proved. 

"  I'll  gang  wi'  ye,"  he  said.  "  But, 
hoot,  mon,  ye  neednae  spend  a  bawbee. 
A'  ye  hev  tae  dae  is  tae  ask  her  fur  change 
o'  a  shillin'."— Tit-Bits. 


Safeguarded 

Dangerous,  wet  and  slippery  crossings 
have  no  terrors  for  those  who  wear 

caTCPAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Millions  wear  them  who  have  tried  other 
kinds  first.  They  know  the  Foster  Fric- 
tion Plug  prevents  slipping — makes  walk- 
ing safe  and  sure. 

And  they  are  the  cleanest  heels  made — 
no  holes  to  track  mud  and  dirt  into  the 
house.  They  cost  no  more  than  the  or- 
dinary kind,  and  wear  longer — therefore 
more  economical. 

50c.  attached—  White,  Tan  d>  Gray. 
For  Men,    Women  and    Children. 


Do  you  have  weak  arches? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra  support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  of  your  dealer  — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 


FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street     -     -     Bo*ton,  Mui. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevails  slipping. 


Sectional  Double  Wall  $ 


E  TyRITE  for  illustrated  Catalog  of  Scotlumber 
=  ''  Camps,  Boat  Houses,  Garages  and  Con- 
=  tractors'  Houses.  Above  price  is  for  10  x  12  house. 
:  without  porch.  Built  in  units,  on  the  sectional 
=  book-case  idea.  Expands  with  your  needs.  Any 
i  two  men  can  erect  it — quickly,  easily.  Readily 
\  taken  down,  moved  and  set  up  any  number  of 
:  times  without  injury.  Double  walls  and  air  space 
:  between  insure  protection  from  heat  and  cold. 
E  Inside  and  outside  walls  smoothly  ceiled 
:  with  matched  lumber.  Attractive, 
\  comfortable,  complete.  Portable, 
\  hit  looks  permanent. 

I  SCOTT  LUMBER  CO. 
I  Box  25,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Estab.  1853 

rilllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIl 


ATLIN?^  YUKON 

^k    Tourists  who  know  sav  the  grandest  scenerv 
^       if  beyond  the  shores— at  ^ake  Atlin  and  alone    *J 
W%    the  Yukon.     Read  their  letters  in  "Opinions'' 
This.and  other  booklets,  free  on  request.    Parlor 
observation   cars    and    new    steamers.     Splendid 
meals  and  service. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.    F.    ZIPF.  T.  M. 

101  W.Washington  St.  800  Alaska  Bldg. 

Chicago  Seattle,  Wash, 
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Prints  1000 

¥  perfcetCopies 

Complete 


This  Low-Priced 
Duplicator 

prim  s  form  let  ters  t  hal  an  equal  in 
e\  ery  respect  to  typewritten  originals 
yel  there  s  no  type  to  set  no  trouble — 
no  muss.  Write  t  he  lei  ter  on  .1  typ< 
writer  or  In  hand  pul  it  on  the  ma- 
chine  -turn'the handle  that's  all.  In 
twenty  minutes  .1  thousand  copies  are 
ready  to  mail     andthecost;  about20c. 

DOTOSPEED 

■  ASTENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

print     1  ii  bulletins     pricelists — announce 

ments  for  manufacturers  merchants,  archi- 
3,  churches  and  schools.  It  prints  ruled 
forms  ;mcl  illustrations.  It  does  everything  that 
any  stencil  duplii  iton  in  do— does  it  with  fewer 
operations — simpler — quicker  cheaper.  And 
yet  the  price,  equipped  for  all  classes  of  work,  is 

$30  Complete 

The  Rotospeed  has  semi-automatic  feed,  self- 
adjusting  impression  roll  and  large  printing 
drum.  It  prints  on  any  weight  of  paper  and  any 
size  irom  a  post  card  to  an  8  !  \  H>  inch  sheet . 
The  equipment  includes  one  quire  of  wax  stencil 
paper,  .1  sample  of  No-Wax  Rotospeed  stencil 
paper,  ink  and  sufficient  other  supplies  for  print- 
ing a  thousand  copies  each  of  twenty-four  jobs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

Test  the  Rotospeed  at  our  risk,  in  your  office — 

see  how  easy  it  istooperate;  how  much  it  saves 

-— ^  — —  — \    you.  Ten  days' work  will  con- 

\    vinceyou  of  its  money-saving, 

«    money-making  possibilities. 

Mail  Coupon 
for  Booklet 

.      and  details  of  our  lib- 

\      eral    offer,   also  sam- 

\      pies  of  forms  printed 

»      on    the    Rotospeed 

»      for  others  in  your' 

\       line  of   business. 

\  The 

'     Rotospeed  Co. 


The  Rotospeed  Co. 
562  West  5th  St 

Dayton,  Ohio     \ 

Scud  me  full  infor- 
mation     about      the 
Rotospeed   Free  Trial 
Offer,  copy  of  booklet 
and  samples  of  work. 


Name 


Address 


\ 


562  West  5th  St. 


\ 


Dayton,  Ohio 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority    quicitly become 
plain  to  the  man  01  woman  who  investigates. 


NO  TROUBLE 
TO  KILL 
RATS 


THEY  DIE 
OUT- 
DOORS 


The    Awkward  kge.     "  Tommj .      ou'ri 

too  "id   to  er.\  ." 

■■   \  <  -.   .and    I'm  tOO  yOUUg    t"    ba 

I'm  orj  Lag  fur."  Puju  h  Bowl. 


Catty.     G*  1  m.<, I.-,  %       "  I     hear     thai 
Farms   Forty-odd  i-  i"  be   married.     Who 

is  the  h:i j>f >\-   man'.'  " 

Grace     "  Why,  her  father."     /' 


Fatal  Error.  I'm  -  ii  Magnate— 
"  I  see  our  shells  passed  the  Government 
test." 

Si  ,  OND  S111  1    M  \<.\  \n.      "  Good  he;i\- 

ens  '     Those   shells   were    intended    for   a 
foreign  <  ;<>\  ernmenl .'"     Lift . 


Knew  the  Species.—  I )  \  n  \  J  the  Dip— 
"  Whal  did  yer  git  in  that  house'.'  " 

Clem  the  Climbeb  "  Nothin',  a  law- 
yer lives  there." 

I)  ww  THE  Dip — ■"  Gee,  that  was  a  close 
shave!  Did  yer  lose  anything?  " — The 
Lamb. 


Oh  !—  Mistress— "  And  why  did  you 
leave  your  last  situation?  " 

Applicant — "  Shure,  mum,  I  was 
discharged — " 

Mistress — "  Discharged  !  Ah,  then, 
I'm  afraid  you  won't  suit  me.  What,  were 
you  discharged  for?  " 

Applicant — "  For  doing  well, .mum." 

Mistress — "  Why,  what  do  you  mean? 
Where  was  your  last  place?  " 

Applicant — "  In  the  hospital!  " — TU- 
BUS. 


beats  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  gun  or 

1  trap.    No  fuss  or  bother. 

Just  crumble   and  scatter 

where  they  run— that's  all. 

3SC  and  isc.  All  druggists 

or  general  stores. 

'TheRatBiscuitCo.^  For 

kS]irins:field,Oliio^^^^    roaches 

U.S.A.       ^^^^r    and  water 

bugs  use 

Rat  Big-Kit 

Paste  in  Tabes  -26c.     1 


The  War  From  A  to  Z. 

An    Austrian    Archduke,     assaulted    and 
assailed. 

Broke     Belgium's     barriers,     by     Britain 
bewailed, 

Causing    consternation,    confused    chaotic 
crises ; 

Diffusing  destructive,  death-dealing  devices. 

England  engaged  earnestly,  eager  every  ear, 

France  fought  furiously,  forsaking  foolish   j 
fear, 

Great    German   garrisons   grappled    Gallic   j 
guard, 

Hohenzollern   Hussars  hammered,   heavy,   | 
hard. 

Infantry,     Imperial,    Indian,    Irish,    inter- 
mingling, 

Jackets    jaunty,    joking,    jesting,    jostling, 
jingling. 

Kinetic,     Kruppized     Kaiser,     kingdom's 
killing  knight. 

Laid  Louvain  lamenting,   London  lacking 
light. 

Mobilizing  millions,  marvelous  mobility. 

Numberless  nonentities,  numerous  nobility, 

Oligarchies  olden  opposed  olive  offering, 

Prussia     prest     Paris,     Polish     protection 
proffering, 

Quaint  Quebec  quickly  quartered  quotidian 
quota, 

Renascent  Russia,  resonant,  reported  regal 
rota. 

Scotch    soldiers,    sterling,    songs    stalwart 
sung, 

"  Tipperary  "    thundered    through    titanic 
tongue. 

United    States    urging    unarmament,    un- 
wanted. 

Visualized  victory  vociferously  vaunted, 

Wilson's  warnings  wasted,  world-war  wold, 

Xenian  Xanthochroi  Xantippically  X-iled. 

Yorkshire's  young  veomen  veiling  youth- 
fully, 
"  Zigzag  Zeppelins,  Zuider  Zee." 

— Jofm  R.  Edwards,  in  tin  New  York  Smi. 


Bay  State 
/     Agatex 


Cement  is  porous. 
The  first  drop  of  grease 
spells  ruin  to  the  even, 
good  looks  of  your 
floor.  No  amount  of 
scrubbing  will  rejuve- 
nate it.  'Water  is  ab- 
sorbed and  the  result- 
ing dampness  is  un 
healthlul.  Constant 
friction  creates  dust, 
cracks  and  pits.  And 
think — a  little  precau- 
tion- a  coat  of  Agatex 
will  keep  your  floor 
new. 

Two  coats  of  Bay 
State  Agatex  cover 
your  floor.  It  sinks  in 
and  binds  every  little 
particle  of  cement 

It  makes  the  floor 
wearproof,  waterproof, 
oilproof,  dustproof  and 
every  -  other  -  kind  -  of - 
proof 

Send  for  our  booklet 
No.  A  41.  It  tells  how 
and  why  you  should 
use  Agatex,  also  what 
it  costs. 

Bay  Stete  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating  makes 
brick,  cement  and 
stucco  walls  water- 
proof. Made  in  white 
and  a  variety  of  tints. 
Send  for  sample  and 
Book  No.  41. 

WADSW0RTH, 
H0WLAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish 
Makers 

Boston,  Mass.     N.Y.  Office: 
Architects'  Bldg. 
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34H.R 

TOURING 

l    CAR 

695 

wheels^  H0"wh*«l    base 

•*MM£P  THE  NG  BUYof  theYEAR 

Luxurious  seating  and  riding  qualities.  A  high  gear  hill 
climber  Velvet  action  multiple  dlscolutch.  Electric  start- 
ing and  lighting.  Full  floating  rear  axle.  Emiiprnent 
complete  in  every  detail.  Roomy  5  pass,  stream  line  body 
For  5  years  PARTIN-PALMER  CARS  have  stood 
the  test  of  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

YOU  will  proM  through  the  interesting  and  liberal 
agency  proposition  which  we  offer.  Write  for  booklet  T  ' 
also  ask  I>ept.  "T"  for  dealers"  factory  visit  proposition. 
Commonwealth  Motors  Company,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Literary  Digest  Readers 
Please  Note 

Many  of  our  friends  have  complained  of 
difficulty  in  securing  copies  of  The  Literary 
Digest  from  news-dealers. 

Our  friends  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  us 
if  they  will  tell  the  news-dealers  who  say 
they  "cannot  get  enough  copies,  to  write 
to  the  circulation  department  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  which  will  see  that  the 
news-dealers  are  supplied  direct  and 
promptly. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 

THE    RETREAT    IN    THE    WEST 

March  15. — The  British  troops  in  the 
Anere  sector  occupy  German  trenches 
on  a  front  of  two  and  a  half  miles  south 
and  east  of  Bapaume,  and  begin  to 
envelop  Peronne,  London  announces. 

March  16. — London  reports  that  the  Brit- 
ish advance  on  the  Somme  continues. 

March  17. — An  extended  German  retreat 
begins  on  the  West  front,  reports 
London.  The  French  and  British 
armies  advance  without  resistance  for 
from  two  to  four  miles  on  a  front  of 
thirty-five  miles.  The  British  occupy 
Le  Transloy  and  the  Grand  and  Petit 
Achiet-le-Grand;  the  French  hold  Roye. 

March  18. — Peronne  is  occupied.  The 
German  retreat  continues  on  a  front 
of  one  hundred  miles,  to  a  depth  of 
twelve  miles.  The  French  take  Noyon 
and  Nesle.  It  is  now  certain,  says 
London,  that  the  Germans  are  evacuat- 
ing the  entire  Noyon  salient  and  are 
falling  back  to  the  "Line,"  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  rear  of  their  former 
positions. 

March  19. — The  British  and  French  con- 
tinue to  advance  on  a  one-hundred-mile 
front,  reports  London.  The  French  go 
forward  from  five  to  ten  miles,  the 
British  from  two  to  eight.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  towns  and  villages  have 
been  occupied  and  1,300  square  miles 
rewon  by  the  Entente  since  this  retreat 
commenced. 

March  20. — The  Entente  advance  on  the 
West  front  continues,  altho  at  a  slower 
rate.  Fourteen  more  villages,  includ- 
ing the  railroad  junction  of  Tergnier, 
are  occupied.  German  armies  are  dev- 
astating the  country  on  the  line  of 
their  retreat. 

March  21. — The  German  retreat  almost 
reaches  the  "Hindenburg  Line"  and 
the  armies  are  in  touch  about  five 
miles  from  St.  Queutin.  Fifty-one 
villages  are  occupied  by  the  Allies. 
There  is  increased  patrol  activity  in 
Arras,  announces  London. 


ITALIAN    FRONT 

March  16. — Austrians  penetrate  an  Italian 
trench,  but  are  driven  out  at  night, 
says  Rome. 

March  17. — Rome  announces  that  Aus- 
trian patrols  are  repulsed  at  many 
points. 

March  21. — Austrians  attack  the  Costa- 
bella  line  after  a  heavy  bombardment 
with  gas  -  shells,  but  are  repulsed, 
announces  Rome. 

EASTERN    FRONTS 

Macedonia 

March  15. — London  reports  an  advance 
of  1,000  yards  on  a  two-mile  front  near 
Doiran  in  the  Macedonian  theater. 

March  16. — Berlin  admits  that  the  French 
win  some  local  successes  west  of 
Monastir  on  the  Macedonian  front. 

March  17. — The  British  continue  to  ad- 
vance in  Macedonia,  and  occupy  a 
railroad  station,  admits  Berlin. 

March  20. — French  troops  in  Macedonia 
capture  Hill  1248,  two  towns,  and  take 
1,200  prisoners  after  a  five-da}7  assault, 
claim  dispatches  from  London. 


March 
London 


Turkish  Campaign 

16. — Cieneral    Maude    reports    to 

Army    in 


that    the    Turkish 
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yVcT/VeecZ/o 
Ivn  {cifeYour  S/ti  n 

For  a  pleasant  shave  use  hot  water,  a  good 
shaving  soap,  rub  lather  in  well  shave  with 
the  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  made 
of  highest  grade  Damascus  steel,  well  tem- 
pered, ground  and  honed  to  perfection,  they 
hold  their  edge  indefinitely — a  boon  to  even 
the  tender  est  skin  —  an  enemy  of  the  tough- 
est beard.  In  sealed  waxed  paper  wrapped 
packet  -each  blade  and  blade  edge  pro- 
tected.    Seven  blades  for  35c. 
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GEM 


DAMaskeeNE  blades 


To  get  the  right  slant  on  self  shav- 
ing you  must  get  the  right  slant  on 
your  blade — that  means  a  GEM. 
Outfit  includes  razor  complete,  with 
seven  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades, 
shaving  and  stropping  han-d>-|  f\n 
die,  in  handsome  case    .    «PI»vV 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Gem  Cutlery  Co.  Inc. 

NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Branch: 

591  St.  Catherine  St.,  W. 

Montreal 


The  Sign  of 

^Tfie  %est  Safety 


More  light 
More  dividends 

Over  4000  firms  are  getting  from  19 
to  36' ,  more  daylight  by  treating 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  their  plants 
with  "Barreled  Sunlight" — Rice's 
Gloss  Mill  White. 

It  is  the  only  oil  paint  giving  a  glos- 
sy, tile-like  finish — and  the  cost  is 
no  more  than  lead  and  oil  paint. 
Employes    are    more    satisfied    and 
do  better  work.     Sanitary. 

Free — "More   Light."     Send   for    this 
new  booklet. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 

29  Dudley  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


THE  ORIGINAL-THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice.  > 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.      Cincinnati.  Cliio 
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DIRECT 


^  DIAMONDS 

I  ROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SON, 
it.. sum,  m  .        ona  ••'  \""  "•  ••  • 
leading    •  '  I  ■  "'  "  "  •'     Importer! 

l,,i  ovei    i'     ■  its  the  house  cd   Jason  Walla*  & 

Senof  Boston 

Uowe\  <ii>. .  t   dj  > I 

it    importing    price*!      Here   urr 

I  diamond  orTara     direct  to  you  by  mall 
which  <  I'-. iiU  demonstrate  oui   p 

i 

■i  : 


1  carnt.  $95.00 

,,        Mounted   In 

1 
An    oxtraordlna 
mlii.'    Oui  nrlcedi      '  $95 
In  Ton 


4  carats,  *680.00 

.     |ne  diamond    I 

great   bi  ■  i   .is       ii 

$680 


A  few  weights 

and  prices 

of  other  diamond  rings — 

■  i  carat     .     . 

$  19,00 

lis  carat    .     . 

32.00 

3<  carat     .     . 

43.00 

\y2  carats 

139.00 

2  carats     .     . 

189.00 

3  carats     . 

512.00 

Money    refunded  if\ 

not  entirely  satisfied  : 

Ladies'  Diamond  Ring,  $205 
i  i,i-  ring  i-  made  i  ■  all  I 
num. I  ichlj  eai  fed  and  pierced 

hi  the  new   Ii « 

-..  i    ,.  hi,  pei  I ,- -i i v  cut,  blue- 
tt i,n.  diamond 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any    hank  or   newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  \o nt   bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  wit  li  privilege  .>i  examina- 
tion. <  >ur  diamond  guarantee 
foi  full  value  foi  all  time  goes 
wuli  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  »sr 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  .ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

I   |,  ,       I  .    .  ,1,    isbl     nlllf  illly    illlls 

i  rated  Telia  hi iw  to  ju<lk'.'. 
select  and  buy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  ti,-\  mine,  rut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 

l„„.k     BhOWS    W  eights,    si/.--. 

and  prices  ($10  to  110,000). 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  andaduixss. 

i  tur    i  *s    PajR    ■/.  welrVt 

Watch   and  Silver    Catalog  saves 

>>ne<t  on  Wedding  &  Graduation  Gift 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since    1876 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


60  Days' 


will  >  dry  all  your 

Free  Trial  dishes,    fine   china,    fragile 

bbb___  glass   and   I've ryt !ii ng    you 
use  —  leave    them    speckless,    bright 
anil  shiny  clean — without  a  chance  for 
chipping  —in  5  minutes 


Dish 
Washer 

and 
Kitchen  Table 
COMBINED 


any  breakage  or 
\  our  hands  do  not  touch  the 
Occupies  span-  and  lakes  place  of  kitchen  table. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  it  at  such 
.i  low  price  —  on  absolute  approval, 
■  mj  t.^...  ,  complete  satisfaction  or  your  money 
rKILK  back.  Write  today  for  new  book  telling 
.....     _  J  everything.    Wm.  Campbell,  President 

WM.   CAMPBELL    CO..    Box    G,    Detroit.    Mich. 


LOW 


\l,   opotamia    i     divided    and    in    pre- 
oipitat  at. 

March   L8.     London  am  '''■  ■     ■  r|- 

oua  Turki  !  wide 

rout8  one  'I'ii.  "ii  the  Tigris 

and  pursues  the  Btragglers  fifty  miles 
beyond  Bagdad.  En  Persia  the  Rus- 
ians  cul  off  one  army,  and  an  i  iventy 
miles  from  the  Mesopotamian  border, 
threatening  the  Turkish  rear.  The 
Russian  armj  in  Armenia  reports  a 
Turkish  defeat,  and  occupies  the 
important  city  of  Van. 

March  L9.  Genera]  Maude  routs  the 
Turkish  army  on  the  Dial;.,  driving 
them  toward  the  Russians,  announces 
the  British  War-Office. 

March  21.  London  announces  that  the 
Russian  Army  crosses  the  Mesopo- 
tamian frontier,  another  Arabian  sheik- 
rises  againsl  the  Turks,  and  that  the 
Turkish  army  at  Aden  is  cut  off  from 
its  base. 

GENERAL 

March  17. — London  reports  an  air-raid 
on  Kent,  about  eighty  miles  from 
London.  Bombs  were  dropt  without 
doing  any  damage. 

The  Zeppelin  L-89  is  shot  down  near 
Compiegne,  forty-five  miles  from  Paris, 
reports  the  French  War-Office.  All  the 
crew  are  killed. 

Captain  Guynemer  brings  down  three 
(ierman  aeroplanes  in  one  day,  raising 
his  total  to  thirty-four,  says  Paris. 

March  18. — During  the  week  sixteen  Brit- 
ish ships  of  over  1,600  tonnage,  and 
eight  under,  were  sunk  by  [/-boats. 
Nineteen  vessels  were  unsuccessfully 
attacked,  says  the  British  Admiralty. 

March  19. — The  German  Admiralty  re- 
ports the  sinking  of  116,000  gross  tons 
of  shipping  in  the  barred  zone  since  the 
first  of  March. 

The  Dutch  steamer  Selien,  carrying  sup- 
plies for  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
is  shelled  by  a  German  submarine. 
Three  officers  and  five  men  take  to  a 
life-boat  and  are  drowned,  says  London. 

London  announces  that  in  a  German 
naval  raid  on  Ramsgate  a  British 
destroyer  was  torpedoed. 

March  20. — A  French  battle-ship  is  sunk 
by  a,  [/-boat,  says  Berlin. 

March  21. — Reuter  reports  serious  riots 
in  Berlin  over  food-shortage.  Frontier 
regiments  are  sent  for  to  maintain 
order. 

FOREIGN 

THE    RUSSIAN    REVOLUTION 

March  15. — The  revolution  in  Russia  is  a 
complete  success,  reports  Petrograd, 
after  censoring  all  Russian  news  for 
three  days.  The  members  of  the  Duma, 
led  by  President  Michael  Rodzianko, 
refused  to  dissolve  when  ordered  to  do 
so  by  the  Czar's  ukase.  The  uprising 
begins  with  minor  food-riots  and  labor- 
strikes,  and  rapidly  wins  over  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  Petrograd.  The 
Czar  abdicates  the  throne  for  himself 
and  his  small  son,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  offered  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
by  the  Duma.  The  former  pro-German 
Ministry  has  been  thrown  into  prison 
and  an  entirely  new  Cabinet  appointed. 
The  new  revolutionary  provisional 
Government  pledges  itself  to  conduct 
the  war  vigorously. 

March  16. — Petrograd  reports  that  Grand 
Duke  Michael  has  abdicated.  The 
Government  is  vested  in  a  Council  of 
Ministers,  chosen  from  the  Duma. 
This  Council  pledges  complete  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  political 


IN  3  MINUTES 

you  can  diet  ate  six 
letters,  sign  fifty  let- 
ters, add  seventy 
lines  of  figures. 

What  can  you 
accomplish  over 
the   'phone  in  the  same  time? 

The  average  man  when  making  a  toll  or  long  distance 
telephone  call  speaks  for  only  a  minute  and  a  half,  but 
he  pays  for  three  minutes.  This  loss  aggregates  more 
than  $60,000,000  annually.  Your  share  can  be  saved 
by  the  Phonometer  costing  only  $$.<><>.  The  Phono- 
meter graphically  shows  the  passing  of  every  second 
without  distracting  attention  from  the  conversation. 
It  gives  you  a  new  conception  of  time- -it  enables  you 
to  use  every  second  you  pay  for,  leisurely  and  in  comfort 
— it  cuts  out  hurry  and  makes  telephoning  50%  more 
efficient.  Accurately  checks  excess  and  interruptions 
and  prevents  overcharges. 

Because  of  these  money  saving  efficiency  increasing 
advantages,  it  is  used  by  such  firms  as  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Remington  Typewriter 
Co.,  and  thousands  of  others. 

Keep  a  Phonometer  on  your  desk.  It  is  compact,  accurate, 
guaranteed.  Costs  only  $500  and  lasts  a  life-time.  Send 
$5.00  today  and  a  Phonometer  comes  by  next 
mail.  If  you  don't  think  it  a  good 
investment,  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back.     Do  it  nonv. 

GRAVES  TIMING  DEVICE  COMPANY 
2604  Parkway,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Milometer 

How  Long's  Three  Minutest 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTCR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


TLI  F  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  I  TUT  14  IT 

rlEiby  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  shows  111  X  IlEi 

Dli^IJT  how  to  command  it.    Contains  8,000  OI/^IIT 

lYlVllll   discriminated  Synonyms  and  nearly  I\llj  11  1 

w«TAnn  4.000    Antonyms.      Cloth,    724    pp.  __ 

WflRn  f1  Sonet;  postage,  12c.     Funk  &  Mag-  PI    A|    L 

"  V/l\l^  na||s  (ompanv,  354-60  Fourth  Ave..  \.  V.  *   turk\fiU 


Be  A  Traffic 


Over  a  half  million  shippers  need  men 
who  know  how  to  route  shipments,  ob- 
tain shortest  mileage  and  quickest  de- 
liveries; how  to  classify  goods  and  ob- 
tain lowest  rates.  These  are  two  vital 
factors  in  business  competition.  The 
man  who  can  classify  commodities  and  figure  rout- 
ings most  economically  can  name  practically  his  own 
salary.    Concerns  gladly  pay  competent  men 

$35  to  $100  a  Week 

Many  pay  a  great  deal  more,  because  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trained  Traffic  Expert  saves  their  salaries  many 
times  over.  Train  to  enter  this  new,  unerowded 
profession.  Positions  are  permanent;  work  is  pleas- 
ant; salary  is  large.    Give  yourself  a  chance. 

We  Train  You  By  Mail 

in  your  spare  time— at  home— while  holding  your 
present  position.  The  LaSalle  Course  is  endorsed  by 
railroads  and  big  conaems  everywhere.  Covers  thor- 
oughly every  phase  of  shipping  and  transportation. 
Write  at  once  for  Big  Free  Traffic  Book  and  full  de- 
tails.   We  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book— 

"Ten  Years  Promotion  In  One"  FREE 

A  prominent  business  raan  said— "It  would  pay 
every  ambitious  person  to  get  this  book  even  if  it 
cost  him  $5.00."  Free  with  literature  explaining  how 
easily  you  can  qualify  for  a  Big  Traffic  job.  f 

4   LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.    352-C Chicago.  111. 
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Make  a  Powerful  One-Ton  TruckiJ 
Of  Your  Ford  or  Any  Runaboutfr 


DO  it  in  30  minutes.  Without  "transforming"  the  chassis  of  your  runabout. 
Without  boring  the  frame  or  mutilating  the  car  in  any  way.  Without  doing 
anything  to  prevent  you  using  your  car  for  pleasure  purposes  when  you 
are  through  with  the  day's  hauling.  Do  it  by  attaching  a  Martin  Semi-Trailer 
with  a  Martin  Rocking  Fifth  Wheel  to  your  car— and  you  will  have  a  strong, 
efficient  truck  that  will  haul  a  full  ton  load  20  miles  per  hour  without  the 
least  strain  on  the  car.  This  gives  you  the  lowest  priced  one-ton  truck  ever 
offered.  Efficient.  Reliable  under  all  road  conditions.  One  that  can  be  backed, 
turned  and  handled  in  narrow  streets,  railroad  yards,  etc.,  where  the  standard 
one-ton  truck  is  at  a  disadvantage. 


This  Semi-Trailer  is  scientifically  "built 
like    an    automobile"    to   stand   the  load 
—  to  distribute  its  strain  correctly— to  give  proper  traction  weight  to  rear 
wheels  of  runabout.     Built  of  finest  materials.     Automobile  type  rear  axle, 
with  roller  bearings.     Resilient  solid  rubber  tires.     Write  for  new  folder — just 
off  the  press— giving  full  information.    Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  or  on  a  postcard. 

MARTIN  ROCKING  FIFTH  WHEEL  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Mass. 


Martin 

Rocking 

Fifth 

Wheel  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Send  me  immediately 
full  information  in  re- 
gard   to   Martin   Semi- 
Trailer  and  Martin  Rocking 
Fifth  Wheel. 


Name 


Nc 
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Lur  Home  Be 
ainst  Both? 


«&fl 


t     '«■ «      F      EBu  IW'U    m  ' 


YOUR  new  home— build  it  for  coolness  in  summer,  for  warmth  in  winter. 
Post  yourself  on  "Thermal  Insulation"— and  protect  yourself  against  the 
torrid  heat  of.summer  and  the  frigid  blasts  of  winter. 
Line  the  walls,  partitions  and  floors  with  the  "hot-cold"  insulation  known  as 


BETWEEN  YOU  AND  THE  WEATHER 


—a  thick  building  quilt  of  especially-treated  flax  fibre  between  two  sheets  of 
tough  Kraft  paper.  38  times  more  effective  than  best  red  resin  building  paper. 
Pays  its  way  in  2  seasons  in  coal-saving.  Deadens  sound.  Rotproof,  vermin- 
proof,  odorless;  practically  indestructible.    Architects  recommend  it. 

Four  great  railroads  line  their  refrigerator-cars  with  Linofelt. 

32-paze  book  free.    Tells  just  what  Linofelt  is— what  it  does  and  how  any 
workman  can  apply  it.    Prospective  builders  should  not  fail  to  read  it. 

UNION  FIBRE  COMPANY 

WINONA    MINNESOTA 

World's  Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Thermal  Insulation 


Delivered  to  You  Free 


The  New  -^ 

Electric  Lighted 

RANGER 

Motorbike  Model 

We  have  placed  a  Special 
Deposit  of  $5000  in  the 
great    First    National 
Bank  of  Chicago  to  guar- 
antee to  yoathe  faithful  perform 
ance  of  the  unusual  trial  agreement. 

MEAD 


Choose  from  44  styles,  colors,  and  sizes  in  the  famous 
"RANGER"  Line  of  bicycles.    All  are  pictured 
in  natural  colors  in  our  new    1917   catalog. 
There  are  many  other  models  also— in  fact 
the  most  complete  line  of  bicycles  in  the  world, 
all  at  FACTORY  PRICES,    from    $15.75,    $16.95, 
up.    There  is  a  Mead  bicycle  to  suit  the  taste  of  every 
rider  —  electric  lighted  Motorbike  models,  Racers,  Juniors 
for  children;   Ladies'  models  too—  all  at  prices  made  pos- 
sible only  by  our  Factory-direct-to-Rider  selling  policy 

We  will  send  the 
"RANGER"  bicycle 

:ight   "Charges  fully  prepaid  to  your 

TOWN,  for  thirty  days  Iree  trial— actual  riding  test.  We 

pay  return  charges  if  you  decide  not  to  keep  it,  and 

make  no  charge  for  wear  and  tear  during  trial.    We 

make  no  effort  to  influence  your  decision.    The  trial 

is  all  at  our  expense. 

Factbiy-to-Rider  3s&S»£»s 

you  decide  '  to  keep  it  —  is  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  bicycle  concern  in  the  world,  with  a 
Service  department  that  cares  for  the  parts  and 
repair  needs  of  more  than  a  million  riders.  With 
every  "RANGER"  we  ship  goes  a  Certiilcate  of 
Guarantee  for  Five  Years. 

Lamps,  Horns,  ready- 
to-use  front  and  rear 
Tool    Kits,  etc.,  etc. 
Repair  parts  for  all  bicycles  and  coaster-brakes, 
all    accurately    pictured    and   described  in  the 
sundry  pages  of  the  big  new  Ranger  Catalog.  All 
the  latest   imported  and  American  novel-   __      _  _ 
ties    in     equipment     and    attachments    at    1    IDCC 
prices   BO    low  they  will  astonish  you.   J  1 IVC 9 
everywhere  to  ride  and  ex- 
hibit    -RANGER"     bi- 
cycles.    Select  the   model 
you    prefer    and,    while  yon  ride  and  enjoy  it,  make 
money  by  booking  the  orders  of  your  neighbors. 

but  write  today  for  this 

new  1917  catalog,   also 

full  particulars  of   the 

T,^?ttnew,  offer  tosend,  all  charges  prepaid.  the"RANG- 

«)V   PK"ycle  y?u  Pelect  for  30  Days  Free  Trial.  You  cannot 

atlord  to  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  without  first  learning  what  we  offer 

CYCLE  COMPANY 

Deot.M-172  CHICAGO 


30  Days  FreeTrial 


Parts  &  Repaiiy 

wheels.    Inner  ^ubes,    ' 


Rider  Agent* 

du    prefer    and,    while  yon 
ioney  by  booking  the  orders 

Send  No  Money 


amnesty,  universal  suffrage,  and  prom- 
ises   to    prepare   and   convene   a   Con- 
it  utional  Assembly  based  on  universal 
iffrage,  which  will  determine  'lie  form 
of  the  new  Government. 
Renter's  news  agency  reports  that  Gnat 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  recognize  the 
provisional  Russian  Government. 

March  17.— The  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Alexandrovitch  accepts  the  throne. 
He  declares  that  he  does  so  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Russian  people,  and 
not  until  they  establish  by  a  plebiscite 
a  new  form  of  government  and  new 
fundamental  laws.  In  the  meantime, 
he  requests  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  provisional  Government,  reports 
the  semiofficial  Petrograd  Telegraphic 
Agency.  * 

March  18. — The  Russian  armies  in  the 
field  have  enthusiastically  supported 
the  new  Government,  reports  Petro- 
grad through  London. 

The  Holy  Synod  supports  the  "Govern- 
ment Constitute"  and  removes  the 
Czar's  chair  from  the  conference-room, 
announces  Petrograd. 

The  entire  fleet  and  the  fortresses  of 
Viborg  and  Sveaborg,  which  have  been 
holding  out  for  the  Czar,  join  the 
Government  Constitute,  announces  Lon- 
don. Copenhagen  reports  that  large 
quantities  of  grain  have  reached  Petro- 
grad and  prices  are  again  normal. 

Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff  informs  Rus- 
sian diplomats  that  Russia  will  stay 
in  the  war  to  the  end. 

March  19.  —  A  manifesto  issued  by 
the  Russian  Government  Constitute 
pledges  equality  for  all  and  extends 
freedom  to  all  exiles. 

According  to  the  Russian  correspondent 
of  The  Times,  the  new  Government 
decides  that  no  Romanoff  can  head  the 
Russian  Army. 

March  20. — American  Ambassador  Francis 
reports  that  absolute  quiet  prevails  in 
Petrograd  and  throughout  Russia. 
There  is  no  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment Constitute,  but  whether  there  will 
be  a  republic  or  a  constitutional 
monarchy  is  still  uncertain,  he  says. 

March  21. — Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff 
officially  notifies  the  Allies  of  the  abdi- 
cation of  Nicholas  II.,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Constitute  is  unofficially  recog- 
nized by  the  Entente  Ambassadors, 
declares  the  London  Times. 

Premier  Lvoff  announces  complete  quiet 
in  Russia.  General  political  amnesty  is 
proclaimed  in  a  ukase,  and  the  Finnish 
Constitution  and  Diet  are  confirmed, 
reports  London. 

The  Russian  Government  Constitute 
orders  the  Czar  and  his  consort  brought 
to  the  palace  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where 
they  shall  reside  till  further  orders, 
says  Reuter's  Petrograd  correspondent. 

GENERAL 

March  15. — Paris  announces  that  Admiral 
Lacaze,  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
French  Cabinet,  is  appointed  Minister 
of  War  to  succeed  Gen.  Louis  Lyautey. 

March  16. — Rumors  reach  El  Paso  that 
General  Obregon,  former  Minister  of 
War,  is  joining  a  revolutionary  coali- 
tion against  Carranza. 

March  17. — The  French  Cabinet,  headed 
by  Premier  Aristide  Briand,  resigns, 
says  Paris. 

There  is  a  food-shortage  in  Denmark 
owing  to  the  interruption  of  trade  with 
America,  reports  Copenhagen.  The 
bread  card-system  will  go  into  effect 
April  1. 
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March  19.— The  French  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  lately  under  German  con- 
trol say  they  would  have  starved  had 
it  not  been  for  American  aid,  reports 
Paris. 

Paris  announces  that  a  new  French 
Cabinet  has  been  formed,  headed  by 
Premier  Alexandre  Ribot. 

March  20.— The  British  Imperial  Council 
holds  its  first  meeting  in  London.  All 
the  colonies  save  Australia  are  rep- 
resented. 

Irish  Nationalists  in  Parliament,  led  by 
Mr.  Dillon,  threaten  to  oppose  the 
Government  unless  the  court-martial 
proceedings  during  the  Sinn-Fein  up- 
rising are  published. 

Berlin  reports  via  London  that  Phillip 
Scheidemann,  Socialist  leader  in  the 
Reichstag,  demands  Prussian  election 
reforms,  pointing  to  the  example  of 
Russia. 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  admits  the 
Russian  revolution  has  strengthened 
the  cause  of  the  Entente. 


DOMESTIC 

THE    CRISIS    WITH    GERMANY 

March  16. — Ambassador  Gerard  replies  to 
New  York  City's  welcome  by  urging  the 
United  States  to  prepare  for  war. 

March  18. — Three  American  steamships, 
the  City  of  Memphis,  the  Illinois,  and 
the  Vigilancia,  are  sunk  by  German 
submarines.  The  vessels  were  manned 
almost  entirely  by  Americans,  and 
twenty-two  men  are  still  missing.  The 
Vigilancia  was  sunk  unwarned.  The 
two  others  were  in  ballast,  returning  to 
the  United  States. 

March  19. — Plymouth  reports  that  fifteen 
men,  some  of  them  Americans,  were 
drowned  when  the  Vigilancia  was  sunk 
yesterday. 

President  Wilson  gives  orders  to  the 
Navy  to  prepare  for  action,  and  re- 
quests Secretary  Daniels  to  use  the 
emergency  fund  to  hasten  the  construc- 
tion of  submarine-chasers. 

Major-General  Barry  suspends  the  de- 
mobilization of  the  National  Guard  in 
the  Central  Department  until  further 
orders. 

Seven  interned  German  seamen  from  the 
commerce-raiders  Kronprinz  Wilhelm 
and  Prinz  Eitel  Friedrich  attempt  to 
make  their  escape,  but  all  except  two 
are  recaptured. 

The  Massachusetts  legislature  passes  an 
emergency  defense  appropriation  of 
SI, 000,000. 

March  20. — Washington  officials  are  said 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  a  state  of 
war  exists  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  in  spite  of  the  techni- 
cality of  armed  neutrality.  The  Cabi- 
net is  reported  to  be  in  favor  of  an 
immediate  call  for  Congress  and  the 
formal  declaration  of  war. 

Six  leading  munitions-manufacturers  are 
appointed  by  the  Council  for  National 
Defense  to  prepare  standards  and 
devise  methods  for  the  supply  of 
munitions. 

Secretary  McAdoo  announces  that  the 
War-Risk  Bureau  will  insure  cargoes 
to  European  countries  more  generally. 
This  means,  it  is  said,  that  the  ban  on 
shipments  of  conditional  contraband, 
munitions  only  excepted,  is  to  be 
removed. 

Secretary  Daniels  convenes  the  General 
Board  of  the  Navy,  and  discusses  plans 
for  the  cooperation  of  the  Navy  with 
the  Entente. 

Copper  producers  of  the  United  States 


The  Ray  Adding  Machine 
1  Thai  Costs  Only  $15  <S 


Now  Listen — 


V 


r-ro-AooeJ»__ 


It  is  Accurate,  Speedy,  Practical 


Adds  with  all  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  high- 
est priced  machines,  and  also  directly  subtracts. 
Has  three  big  advantages — small  in  size,  low  in 
price,  high  in  efficiency.. 

Big  business  is  buying  the  Ray  for  every  desk 
because  of  its  efficiency  as  a  saver  of  time,  labor 
and  mistakes.  It  will  pay  you  to  buy  one  for 
the  same  reason. 

The  Ray  is  the  'natural  and  inevitable  de- 
velopment of  adding  machines  to  small  and 
compact  form.  Used  by  Hershey  Chocolate 
Co.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  Virginia 
Carolina  Chemical  Co. 


PORTABLE — So  small  and  compact,  can  be 
carried  and  used  wherever  needed. 

DURABLE — So  well  made,  will  last  a  busi- 
ness lifetime.    Is  guaranteed  for  one  year. 

SIMPLE — So  easy  to  operate,  can  be  mas- 
tered in  five  minutes.  A  turn  to  the  right  adds 
a  turn  to  the  left  subtracts. 

USE — A  constant  help  in  checking  invoices, 
adding  loose  bills  and  memoranda,  taking  dis- 
counts, figuring  payrolls,  inventories,  trial  bal- 
ances, etc.  The  only  practical  machine  for  cross 
addition  and  subtraction  on  large  volumes 
sheets,  etc. 


Send  No  Money— 20  Days'  Free  Trial 


SEND  NO  MONEY,  but  pin  the  attached 
coupon  to  your  business  stationery,  and  we  will 
send  a  Ray  for  20  days'  free  use  in  your  office. 
No  cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Just  send  the  cou- 
pon to-day  and  prove  the  value  of  a  Ray  machine 
on  your  own  desk.  You  will  find,  like  others,  that 
the  Ray  costs  less  than  the  average  mistake. 

Agents  Wanted 


Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co. 

1232  Power  Bldg., Richmond,  Va. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send   me  a 
Ray  adding  machine  for  20  days'  free  trial. 

Name 


Address. 
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Will  You  Accept  This 

\  HUMIDOR? 


rM 


10& 


Size  of 

Humidor 

:  754x4%- 


JjSt  fi£s*  order  for&0DetrickPerfectoCIffar9 
at  $2.50  brings  you  this  metal  made,  Mahoganv 
finished,  handsome,  durable  cigar- keeping- 
humidor.  I  am  ottering  it  as  an  inducement 
for  you  to  try  my  cigars-its  value  prohibits 
giving  it  with  any  but  the  trial  order. 

Detrick's 
Perfecto  Cigars 

ore  of  the  finest  possible  quality.  Imported 
Sumatra  wrapper,  rich,  even  burning,  hand 
made  by  experts.  Direct  from  factory  to  you 
--you  get  the  middleman's  profit.  Cigars  their 
equal,  cost  you  10c  each  at  your  dealers. 

My  Proposition    SjJSJh-pftfteS." 

$2.50,  stating  color  preferred,  and  I  will 
send  with  the  cigars,  the  handsome,  useful 
humidor  as  described  above,  all  charges 

F 'repaid.  Sample  these  cigars  just  as 
reely  as  you  wish--let  vour  friends  try 
them--if  they  are  not  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions—if you  are  not  delighted  with  their 
quality,  return  the  remaining  cigars  and 
the  humidor  and  we  will  willingly  pay  back 
your  $2.50. 

You  need  not  send  money  In  advance  If  you 
have  commercial  rating  or  give  satisfactory 
reference. 

I  am  so  sure  of  the  merits  of  my  cigars— so 
sure  that  you  will   want  to  smoke  them   reg- 
ularly—so sure  you  will  get  the  best  smoke  for 
your  money  you  have  ever  had—that  to  get  you 
to  TRY  THEM,  I  am  giving  you  this  Humidor. 
This  Isno  youthful  concern--I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness thirty  years  and  refer  you  to  any  commer- 
cial agency  for  my  financial  responsibility. 
J.  F.  DETRICK,  Pres 

DETRICK  CIGAR  CO. 

126  S.  Ludlow  St.  Dayton,  O. 

On  orders  beyond  the  5th  Parcel  Post  Zone  add 
uaali  &I4B,  g0c  extra  for  delivery  of  humidor. 

Descriptive  literature  sent  on  request. 
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Coward 

Shoe 


: 


umini  iniina  "reg.  u.s.  pat.off."  iym  in  n  i  \yn 


A  Friend 
to  Your  Feet 


The  Coward  Shoe  is  as  con- 
siderate of  your  health  and 
your  comfort  as  an  old  friend. 
It  is  made  with  due  regard  for 
Nature's  lines.and  by  allowing 
perfect  freedom  to  all  foot 
muscles  gives  very  material 
comfort  to  those  who  stand 
or  walk  much. 


3     Select    the    style    that    suits 
you    best  from  our  catalog, 
which   will    be    sent    free 
upon  request. 

Sold  Nowhere 
Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mall  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 

US 
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No  handt  eon  wuh 
to  6Uam  at  thit 


One  Hour 

ONLY  60  minutes  for 
a  good  sized  washing !  — 
when  you  use  a  Thor  Elec- 
tric Washing  Machine.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  yourself.  Time 
to  read  —  make  calls  —  receive 
friends  —  or  do  anything  else. 
Washday  turned  into  play  day.  No 
hand  redness.     No  fatigue. 

Not  a  rub!     You   don't 

even  have  a  wash  board.  Dain- 
tiest linens,  finest  laces,  sheerest  gar- 
ments, all  made  absolutely  clean — 
and  no  wear!  Costs  only  two  cents 
an  hour  for  electricity. 


Electric    Washing    Machine 

Just     push    a     button — 

and  the  Thor  starts  washing. 
Wrings,  too.  Makes  clothes  white 
as  snow,  and  they  last  six  times  as 
long.  Find  out  about  this  wonder 
working  machine  right  now.  Use  it 
wherever  there  is  electricity.  If  you 
live  on  a  farm  or  in  a  town  without 
electric  lights  and  have  your  own 
electric  system,  we  will  furnish  special 
motor  to  run  the  Thor. 

Easy  Payments 

Any  Thor  dealer  will  sell 

you  a  machine  for  a  small  amount 
down.     Then  easy  monthly  payments. 

Send  me  Coupon 


Hurley 
Machine   Co. 


*    day.      There's     no     doubt 
V    about  it.    Mail  the  coupon 


Get  our  big  48-page  book. 
■  'All  about  the  special  offer. 
\  Tells  how  you  can  positively 
\  save  the  drudgery  of  wash- 
Dept.9403— 29  So. 
Clinton  St.,  Chicago 
147W.42ndSt.,NewYork    \    today— now. 

4i3YongeS..joronto>Can.    \  Hurley  Machine  Co. 

You  may  send  me  your     \  * 

big  48-page  book.  Also  \  Dept.  9403  —  29  South 
name  of  the  nearest  Thor  \  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 
dealer.  *     147  W.  42nd  St..  New  York 

\    413  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 

XI  \     Manufactu  rers 

Name \   also    of    THOR 

\    Electric     Iron- 
\    ing  Machines 

Address \  and    THOR 

\      Electric 
\     Vacuum 

Name  of  your  Electric  Dealer \        caners 


agree  t<>  supply  '!"■  Army  and   Navy 

with  forty-five  million  pounds  «>!  copper 

■      than  i:  price. 

March    21.— Preaidenl     Wilson     call 

special  session  of  Congress  lor  April  2, 

in  advance  of  th<  da 
originally  Bet,  "to  receive  a  communi- 
cation concerning  grave  matters  ol 
national  policy  which  should  be  taken 
immediately  under  consideration." 
American  destroyers  leave  port  under 
ded  orders.  According  to  Secretary 
Daniels,  nothing  must  be  printed  on 
their  whereabouts  for  the  present. 

March  21.— American  journalists  in  Berlin 
are  warned  that  (iermany  expects  war 
with  the  United  States  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  say  dispatches  from  Am- 
sterdam to  London. 

Albert  Sander  and  Karl  Wunnenberg 
plead  guilty  of  plotting  here  to  establish 
a  German  spy  system  in  England. 

Secretary  Daniels  announces  that  women 
may  enroll  in  the  Navy  as  nurses  and 
clerks. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  refuse  a 
safe  conduct  to  American  ships  deliver- 
ing relief  supplies  to  destitute  Ameri- 
cans and  Syrians  in  Beirut.  Turkey 
has  given  such  a  pledge. 

THE    THREATENED    STRIKE 

March  15. — The  nation-wide  railroad  strike 
is  imminent,  as  a  peace  parley  between 
the  managers  and  the  "Big  Four" 
Brotherhoods  is  held  without  result. 

March  16. — President  Wilson  appeals  to 
both  sides  in  the  railroad  controversy, 
asking  them  to  adjust  their  differences, 
and  the  strike  is  postponed  forty-eight 
hours. 

March  17. — Trainmen  quit  work  at  many 
points,  as  they  are  not  informed  of  the 
forty-eight-hour  postponement.  The 
mediators  persuade  the  managers  to 
agree  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  upholds 
the  Adamson  Law,  it  shall  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  Brotherhoods' 
construction  of  it. 

March  18. — In  view  of  the  impending  war- 
crisis,  the  railroad  managers  grant  all 
the  demands  of  the  men.  Four  hun- 
dred thousand  trainmen  gain  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  maintain  the  present 
wage-schedule  and  rate  of  overtime. 

March  19. — The  constitutionality  of  the 
Adamson  Law  is  upheld  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4.  The  decision 
fixes  a  basic  eight-hour  day  in  computing 
wage-scales  on  interstate  roads,  holds 
that  Congress  has  the  right  in  emer- 
gency to  fix  wages  and  hours,  and  by 
the  same  principle  the  Court  decides 
that  employees  engaged  in  interstate 
trade  are  public  servants,  and  that 
they  may  be  compelled  by  Congress 
to  arbitrate  their  disputes  with  the 
roads. 

GENERAL 

March  15. — The  Senate  confirms  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  Cary  T.  Grayson 
to  the  office  of  Medical  Director  of  the 
Navy,  with  rank  of  Rear-Admiral. 

March  17. — John  M.  Studebaker,  manu- 
facturer of  carriages  and  automobiles, 
dies  in  his  home  in  Indiana  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four. 

March  20. — The  United  States  rejects 
Carranza's  peace-plan.  Mexico  pro- 
posed to  end  the  European  War  by 
placing  an  embargo  on  shipments  of 
munitions. 


Prompt. — "  Oh,    I   wish   the   Lord   had 
made  me  a  man !" 

"  He  did,  I'm  the  man." — Life. 


This 
Sport 

Is  a 
"Par" 
Golfer 


He  tags 

after  his 

Daddy 


E'S  the  youngest  shooter  of 
the  famous 


H 

Burke  Golf  Clubs 

(Harry  Vardon[Likes  'em) 

and  he  canprobably  put  it  over  any  golfer  going 
(Catch-as-Catch-Can) . 

Burke  Golf  Clubs  are  the  best  clubs  that  can  be 
bought.  There  are  sizes  to  fit  men  and  women 
— girls  and  boys — and  very  small  children.  If 
you  are  thinking  of  "  taking  up  Golf,"  we  would 
have  you  know  that  there  is  as  much  in  the 
balance  or  construction  of  the  club  itself  as  in 
your  efforts  to  hit  the  ball. 

Harry  Vardon,  The  Best  Golfer  of 
Them  AH,  Selected  Us  To  Make 
His  Clubs— and  He  Should  Know 

Harry  Vardon  also  wrote  for  us  an  interesting 
booklet  on  "  The  Selection  of  Golf  Clubs."  We 
can't  afford  to  send  it  free,  but  if  you  will  send 
us  40c  and  your  dealer's  name,  we  will  not 
only  send  you  that,  but  our  own  two-color 
catalog  as  well. 

BURKE  GOLF  COMPANY 
47  Manning  Street  Newark,  Ohio 


Mr.  Bogey  Player: — The  easiest  way  to  play  Par 
Golf  is  to  gradually  replace  your  old  clubs  with 
Burkes.  Burkes  are  so  delicately  hung  they  iron 
out  the  petty  annoyances  of  your  game  and  let 
you  come  into  your  own  quickly. 


DAYS' 

HOME 

TRIAL- 


It's  Free 


Thirty-six  pages  devoted  to  money- 
saving,  health-protecting  facts  on  this 
important  subject.    Tells  what  to  look 
for  and  what  to  avoid  in  selecting  a  re- 
frigerator.   Tells  all  about  the 

MONROE 

porcelain  Ref  rigerator 

A  handsome,  expertly  built,  lifetime  refrigerator  that 
will  earn  its  price  several  times  over  in  savings  on  ire 
bills,  food  waste,  repair  bills,  time,  and  labor. 

Famous  for   its  beautiful  snow-white  food  compart- 
ments of  one-piece,  genuine  porcelain  ware  over  an 
inch    thick,    with  every  corner   rounded.       They   are 
clean  and  stay  clean.     Endorsed  by  Good  Housekeep- 
inglnstituteandExecutiveCommittee.  National  House- 
wives' League.     A  "Monroe"  should  be  in  your  home 

Not  sold  in  stores — shipped  direct 
from  factory — freight  prepaid — 
monthly  payments  If  desired. 

Write  for  book  today!  \ 

Monroe  Refrigerator  Company 

124  Benson  St.  Lockland,  Ohio 
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"But,"  said  the  railroad  president  to  the 

government  auditor,  "haven't  you 

forgotten  something  ?  " 


i,  I  ftnnp — "1 


THE    auditor,    representing    the    United 
States  Government,  had  been  making  a 
valuation  of  the  entire  railway  system. 
He  had  figured    the    cost  of   replacing  its 
tracks;  the  value  of  its  engines  and  cars  and 
terminals;     the    value    of    its   franchises    and 
rights  of  way  and  good  will. 

He  gathered  the   figures  together  and  laid 
them   on   the  railway  president's   desk. 

"But,"  said  the  president,  "haven't  you  for- 
gotten something?" 


"I  think  not,"  the  auditor  answered. 

"How  about  our  employees?"  the  presi- 
dent asked.     "Have  you  valued  them?" 

The  auditor  was  nettled.  "Of  course  not," 
he  replied,  "why  should  I?" 

"We  have  been  more  than  sixty  years  in 
building  that  force,"  the  president  responded. 
"We  should  have  to  spend  millions  of  dollars 
to  replace  it.  Our  employees  are  the  most 
valuable  asset  we  have." 


Your  employees  also  are  your  most  valuable  asset 

It  has  taken  you  years  to  gather  them  together  son    for  wanting  to    remain  permanently  in   your 

and  train  them.     To  replace  them  would  be  costly,  employ, 

if  not  impossible.  The   largest,    most    successful    employers  in  the 

You   can   insure  your  buildings  and  raw  mate-  country  have  looked  ahead. 


rials;  you  have  insured  them. 

Have  you  thought  of  insur- 
ing your  men  and  women. 

You  can  insure  their  enthu- 
siasm and  their  loyalty.  You 
can,  by  a  group  insurance 
policy,  covering  them  all,  give 
them  a  powerful  added  -rea- 


\F  Group  Insurance 


In  these  days  of  prosperity 
and  large  earnings  they  have 
taken  out  group  insurance 
policies  covering  all  their 
employees. 

Your  company  belongs  side 
by  side  with  successful,  far- 
seeing  leaders  like  these. 


At  least 
send  for  this 
worth-while 

booklet 


AN    investment    in    good    will    which    is    important 
l  enough  to    appeal    to    the    greatest    executives   in 
the  country  deserves  your  investigation,  at  least. 

We    have    prepared    a    booklet    on    group  insurance. 
There  is  a  copy  for  you,  waiting  your  request. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  letter  from    you,  asking 
us  specific  questions  about  group  insurance — questions 
that  will  demand  a  special,   personal  letter. 
But  ask  for  the  Booklet,  at  least. 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President  Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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We  Have  Available  Choice 

Chicago 
Investments 

Netting  5V2% 
and  6% 

These  offerings 
include  bonds  of 
-f  100,  $5  00  and 
$1 , 0.00  denomina- 
tions, secured  in 
every  case  by  first 
mortgage  upon 
well-located  prop- 
erty of  ample  earn- 
ing power  to  safe- 
guard interest  and 
principal. 

Our  recommenda- 
tion is  further  based 
on: 

Fifty -one  years' 
experience  of 
this  house  in 
successfully 
handling  Chi- 
cago invest- 
ments. 

Conservative  ap- 
praisements by 
our  own  ex- 
perts. 

Outright  pur- 
chase of  securi- 
ties which  we, 
in  turn,  offer  to 
investors. 

Write  for  Circu- 
lar No.  978R. 

Peaibody 
|  HougMeling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

|     10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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STRIKING    LAPSES  AND  BORROWINGS 
IN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

ELMER  E.  RITTENHOUSE,  in  a 
I'liviii  address  on  the  present  era  as 
an  era  of  great  extravagance,  gave  some 
Striking  ligures  as  to  the  number  of  lapsed 
and  surrendered  policies  that  come  into 
the  i  \  |  >erience  of  the  large  life-insurance 
companies  and  as  to  the  extraordinary 
I  eta  Is  of  loans  they  have  made  on  policies 
in  recent  years.  While  the  life-insurance 
business  is  "a  great  thrift-promoting  in- 
stitution," its  operations  disclose  evidence 
of  gross  extravagance  and  improvidence 
among  large  numbers  of  people.  Even 
after  a  person  has  had  himself  insured,  it 
is  far  too  often  a  great  task  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  stay  insured.  The  same 
improvident  tendency,  so  prevalent  among 
us,  induces  many  already  insured  to  let 
their  policies  lapse  or  to  abandon  their 
insurance  altogether.  While  some  of  these 
lapses  are  due  to  financial  reverses,  the 
most  of  them  are  cases  where  the  practise 
of  real  economy  would  have  prevented 
loss.  Following  is  a  table  presented  by 
Mr.  Rittenhouse  to  show  the  new  business 
written  and  the  old  business  lost  by  lapses 
and  surrenders  during  the  past  thirty  jTears 
by  the  companies  that  make  reports  to  the 
New  York  State  Insurance  Department: 

Insurance 

New  Lost  by  Ratio  Loss 

Insurance  Lapse  and  to  New 

Written,  Surrender,  Insurance, 

Year                                        Millions  Millions  Per  Cent. 

1885 $327  $123  37.6 

1890 726  240  33.1 

1895 769  418  54.4 

1900 1,230  425  34.6 

1905 1,562  644  41.2 

1910 1,363  514  37.7 

1915 1,928  818  42.4 

In  his  comments  on  these  figures,  Mr. 
Rittenhouse  notes  that  extraordinary  prog- 
ress in  American  life  insurance  has  been 
made  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
years,  owing  to  the  lapsing  habit,  it  had  to 
advance  three  steps  to  get  ahead  two."  In 
some  years  the  increase  was  "cut  in  half  by 
the  same  cause."  An  estimate  shows  that 
it  "cost  policy-holders  over  twenty-eight 
million  dollars  to  put  on  the  books  the  818 
million  dollars  of  insurance  which  they  vol- 
untarily abandoned  in  1915." 

Another  impressive  evidence  of  "the  ten- 
dency of  people  to  succumb  to  the  temp- 
tation to  withdraw  and  spend  savings 
which  they  have  deposited"  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Rittenhouse  in  "the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  money  borrowed  by  policy- 
holders from  their  insurance  reserves  dur- 
ing recent  years."  Following  is  a  table 
which  relates  to  all  American  companies: 

Per  Cent,  of 

Loans  to  Loans  to 

Year                                                   Policy-holders  Reserves 

1890 S19.903.242  3.0 

1895 35,524,530  3.6 

1900 88,500,575  6.1 

1905 225,568,149  9.8 

1910 495,099,854  15  4 

1915 779,158,909  17.9 

Mr.  Rittenhouse  remarks  that  in  thus 
withdrawing  their  reserves,  policy-holders 
have  in  effect  been  borrowing  from  the 
widow  and  orphan.  Only  about  10  per 
cent,  of  these  loans  are  ever  repaid,  and, 
therefore,  must  be  deducted  from  the  in- 
surance  money   when    the   claim   is   paid. 


Other  points  made  by  Mr.  Rittenhou 
his  address  were  these: 

"The  amount  spent  annually  by  our 
people  for  automobiles  would  give  every 
married  woman  in  the  United  States,  rich 
and  poor  alike,  $1,000  of  life-insurance- 
protection.  The  money  saved  from  a 
30  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drinks,  tobacco, 
jewelry,  and  confectionery,  would  give 
every  married  woman  in  the  United  States 
$2,000  of  life-insurance  protection.  The 
total  amount  spent  annually  for  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  would  buy  each  married  woman 
in  the  United  States,  $3,500  of  life  insur- 
ance. Every  insurable  adult  person  in 
the  United  States  could  have  an  average 
of  $1,000  of  life  insurance  by  saving  the 
price  of  a  daily  ten-cent  cigar. 

In  spite  of  these  facts  it  remains  true 
that-,  with  the  possibility  for  almost  any 
man  to  make  a  living  and  save  something 
out  of  it  in  this  country,  "we  have  an  ex- 
cessive number  of  people  who  are  living 
up  to  their  entire  earnings;  many  living 
beyond  their  means  and  mortgaging  then- 
future  earning  power  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  luxury."  Men  in  this  coun- 
try "have  a  horror  of  being  charged  with 
stinginess  or  miserliness."  And  so,  to- 
guard  against  the  humiliating  disgrace  of 
being  accused  of  conserving  their  earnings, 
they  "freely  dissipate  the  fruits  of  their 
labor."  When  the  inevi table  day  of  reck- 
oning comes,  and  they  are  minus  earn- 
ing power,  "their  pride  and  independence 
is  suddenly  changed  to  humiliation  and 
dependence  upon  others  for  their  daily 
bread."  The  result  is  that  "scattered 
throughout  the  homes  of  our  land,  from 
miserable  shacks  to  humble  and  preten- 
tious cottages  and  dwellings,  and  even  in 
mansions,  are  thousands  of  dependent 
people  who  have  passed  out  of  their  earn- 
ing period  financially  helpless."  With  all 
our  wealth,  pride,  and  independence,  we 
have  "a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
willing  to  leave  their  families  to  eat  the 
bread  of  charity  from  the  reluctant  hands 
of  relatives  or  of  the  State  rather  than 
to  practise  a  little  economy  for  future 
protection." 

ERIE'S  BETTERMENTS  SINCE  1901 

President  Underwood,  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, recently  prepared  an  interesting 
statement  as  to  what  his  road  has  spent 
for  betterments  since  1901.  In  1916,  he 
said,  the  net  income  of  the  road  was  over 
$6,000,000,  notwithstanding  expenditures 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  exceeded 
those  for  1915  by  more  than  $3,000,000. 
The  larger  expenditures  for  1916  were 
made  "in  order  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  capacity  of  the  road's  equipment  and 
to  better  enable  it  tft  handle  its  largely  in- 
creased and  growing  business,  which  re- 
quired that  all  its  equipment  be  made 
available  for  use."  Notwithstanding  this 
expenditure,  the  company's  debit  balance 
for  hire  of  freight-cars  in  1916  was  over 
$1,300,000  in  excess  of  such  debit  balance 
for  1915,  "largely  owing  to  the  congestion 
of  terminals  and  yards — particularly  in  the 
East — in  connection  with  the  unusual 
difficulties  in  handling  export  freight,  which 
conditions  are  regarded  as  temporary  and 
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$2,000,000 

First  Mortgage  6%  Serial  Bonds 

(Safeguarded  Under  the  Straus  Plan) 

Secured  by 

Huntington,  Green  and  Maryland  Hotels 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by  California  Hotel  Co.) 

Dated  March  15th,  1917.     Interest  Coupons  due  May  1st  and  November  1st. 

Principal  and  Interest  Payable  at  the  office  of  S.  W.  Strati's  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Denominations  $5,000,  $1,000  and  $500.    Trustee,  Mr.  S.  W.  Straus. 


SECURITY— The  land  and  buildings  comprising  the  Huntington,  Green  and  Maryland  Hotels, 
Pasadena,  California.  These  three  hotels  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  California 
Hotel  Co.,  and  form  one  of  the  most  firmly  established,  most  popular,  and  most  profit- 
able hotel  properties  in  the  United  States,  known  all  over  the  country. 

LOCATION — Pasadena  is  one  of  the  nation's  garden  spots  and  a  mecca  for  thousands  of  visitors 
to  California  each  year,  assuring  constant  patronage  of  these  hotels. 

VALUATION— Our  valuation  of  the  property,  based  on  appraisals  by  several  banks  and  indepen- 
dent real  estate  experts,  is  $4,287,000,  more   than  double   the  amount  of  the  bonds. 

EARNINGS— Based  on  past  profits,  we  estimate  the  annual  net  earnings  of  the  three  hotels  on 
a  conservative  basis  at  $445,000,  nearly  four  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 

SERIAL  MATURITIES — The  bonds  mature  in  annual  serial  installments  in  one  to  ten  years. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS— The  issuing  corporation  must  deposit  each  month  one-twelfth  of 
the  current  year's  interest  charge,  to  pay  the  semi-annual  coupons.  On  February,  March 
and  April  1st,  it  must  deposit  one-third  of  the  year's  serial  principal  requirement.  Thus 
a  sinking  fund  is  maintained  to  assure  prompt  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest. 

FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX— The  mortgagor  covenants  to  pay  the  normal  federal  income  tax. 

We  offer  the  bonds  with  our  unqualified  recommendation  as  a  thoroughly  safeguarded 
investment  for  the  funds  of  institutions  and  individuals.  Orders  may  be  telegraphed  or 
cabled  at  our  expense. 

Price,  Par  and  Accrued  Interest 

Write  for  Circular  No.  D-717 


3CS1RAUS  &  COc 


Established  1882 

NEW  YORK 

1 50  Broadway 


DETROIT 

Penobscot  Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Loeb  Arcade  Building 


CINCINNATI 
Mercantile  Library  Building 


Incorporated  1905 

CHICAGO 

Straus  Building^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Crocker  Building 

KANSAS  CITY 
Republic  Building 


Thirty- five  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


9.18 
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Our  Service 

It-   Distinctive  Features 


So,   /      Resdurces 


Po  sessing  ample  resources,  we  are  uble  at  all  times  to  select, 
purchase  and  maintain  a  wide  list  of  bonds  whose  distinctive 
qualities  meet  every  investmenl  requirement. 

There  are  main  obvious  advantages  to  the  investor  who 
makes  his  choice  from  an  extensive  list  of  bonds  selected 
with  discriminal  ion. 

Send   for  April  Circular  D-.37. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


COKItKSPOXDENT   OFFIi  1  S 


1'IIII.APF.I.rHIA,  PA. 

ul'I  rii, .stunt  Street 

BALTIMORE.    Ml). 
Mini.Hi'y  Building 

VVII.KES-BARRE.  PA. 

Miners  Bank  IiuiMuiff 


BOSTON,  MAS.S. 
65  Congress    : 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 
Douw  Building 

U.O.  N.  Y. 
Marine  Hunk  Building 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Guardian  Building 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Building 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bide. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Republic  Building 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
424  California  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Hibernian  Building 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Uoge  Building 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C.-741  15th  Street.  N.  W. 


LONDON,  ENG.—  3  Lombard  Street 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


W«  i<ji\  (i  Seemed  by  Oklahoma  Farms  worth  three 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  firsl 
niorteaKcs  in  unsettled  times  indieatfs  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — thry 
are  safe  and  Bare.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
Over  #1,000.000  loaned  and  not  a  single  cent  lost  to  any 
lureitor  or  a  sine!*-  foreclosure  sale  mnde.  Isn't  a  first 
rnortsraffo  the  right  investment  for  you?  Write  for  bookk -t 
describing  methods, and  listsof  loansfrom$300to$10  000 

AURELIUS-SWANSON  CO..  Inc. 
31  State  National  flank  BMg..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 
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>andt 


Sws°e 


Pays  better  than  a  Government 
bond  and  just  as  safe.  Accepted 
by  Government  as  security  for 
Postal  Savings  Bank   deposits. 
No  income  tax.   Write  for  Bovklet 
F  ."Bonds  of  Our  Country,"  FREE- 
NEW  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
Dept.    6  Columbus.  Ohio 


TpHE  $o0  or  560  a  year,  which  one  may  earn 
-*-  by  investing  $1,000,  to  some  people  seemsof 
small  consequence.  It  is  actually  of  great  con- 
sequence, because  to  earn  it  one  must  accumu- 
late the  principal. 

_  The  man  who  considers  the  $50  or  $60  annual 
interest  of  small  consequence  may  waste  the 
principal  and  have  nothing  at  the"  end  of  the 
year- 

The  mat*  who  properly  estimates  the  value  of 
the  comparatively  small  dividend  will  at  the 
end  of  the  year  have  both  his  dividend  and 
principal. 

So,  as  a  method  of  accumulating  the  principal,  more 
than  to  earn  the  dmdend.or  interest,  open  an  account 
with  us  now  and  start  buying  standard  securities  by  the 
Partial  Payment  Method. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  S3 


Harris.  Winthrop  &  C? 

Members  Nev>  York  Stock  Exchange 
TW  Rockery,  Chicago  15  Witt  Street,  New  York 
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Income  Assured— Principal  Safe 

Municipal  Bonds 

The  family  income  secured  by  Municipal  Bonds  brings 
a  decided  feeling  of  contentment  and  safety. 
Municipal  Bonds  are  safe,  dependable,  convenient,  read- 
ily marketable,  and  free  from  Federal  Income  Tax."  We 
offer  them  in  #1,000,  £500  and  $100  amounts  yielding 
4  to  5%  per  cent. 

The  house  of  William  R.  Compton  Company,  with  its  extensive 
facilities,  resources  and  experience,  is  ready  to  act  as  your  Invest- 
ment Banker.  Conservatism  and  protection  of  patrons'  interests 
are  foremost  considerations  with  us. 

An  interesting  booklet,  L-3— "The  Premier  Investment,-"  is  ready  to  mail  vou. 

Ask  for  it. 

William  R.fompton  Company 


Now  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business" 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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hould    I"-    relieved    in    part    (luring 
currenl  3  cur." 

Saving  presented  these  figures,  Mr. 
derwood  proceeded  i<<  Bel    forth  v. hat 

road  has  done  in  betterments  since  1901. 
actually  has  expended  in  fifteen  years, 
i  in  pro  \  tog  the  physical  property  of  the  co 
pany,  including  double-tracking,  improve- 
ment  of  grade-    and  alinement,  additional 
tracks   and    sidings,    new   equipment,    etc., 
chargeable  to  capital,"  a  sum  in  exc< 
$119,000,000.     During  the  same  time  the 
net   debt  in    the    hands    of    the    public    in- 
creased only  about  $60,890,000,  or  about 
56   per    cent,    of    the    amount    expended 
for  capital  improvement.     The  balane 
funds    expended    on    the     property    "was 
derived  from  surplus  income,  substantially 
all  of  which  has  for  many  years  been  de- 
voted to  additions  and  improvements,  and 
for   the   purchase   of  equipment."     As   to 
results,  Mr.  Underwood  said: 

"These  expenditures  have  resulted  in 
giving  the  company  a  line  having  the 
lowest  grades  on  east-bound  traffic  of  any 
of  the  roads  operating  between  tide-water 
and  the  western  gateways  at  Pittsburg, 
Buffalo,  and  the  Ohio  State  fine,  and  have 
made  possible  the  increase  in  revenue 
freight-train  load  from  375  tons  in  1901  to 
698  tons  in  1916.  This  increased  efficiency 
resulted  in  the  moving  in  1916  of  freight- 
traffic  yielding  a  revenue  of  $57,104,902 
with  13,988,697  freight-train  miles  (or 
$4.08  revenue  per  train-mile),  as  com- 
pared with  the  movement  in  1901  of 
freight-traffic  yielding  a  revenue  of  $29,- 
284,996  with  13,300,036  freight-train  miles 
(or  $2.20  revenue  per  train-mile j.  During 
the  period  from  1902  to  1916  gross  revenue 
has  increased  from  about  $41,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902,  to  over 
$74,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  31,  1916,  or  more  than  80  per- 
cent., while  the  revenue  train  -  mileage 
increased  but  slightly  over  12   per  cent." 

AS  TO  SOME  OF  THE  STANDARD 
RAILS 

A  reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
owning  some  shares  of  Northern  Pacific, 
bought  in  1910  at  136,  and  some  Great 
Northern  preferred,  bought  at  124,  recently 
asked  the  editor  if  in  his  judgment  it 
"would  be  desirable  to  lower  the  average 
by  buying  Northern  Pacific  around  104 
and  Great  Northern  around  113."  The 
editor  replied  that  in  his  opinion  it  "would 
be  safe  and  prudent  from  an  investment 
standpoint  to  buy  more  of  these  stocks 
at  the  present  lower  levels,  but,  on  general 
principles,  it  would  be  well  to  diversify 
one's  investments."  As  to  diversification, 
he  said: 

"To  that  end  you  would  do  well  to  con- 
sider the  stocks  of  well-established  and  well- 
managed  roads  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. At  103  and  113  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  -Northern  yield,  as  7  per  cent, 
stocks,  6.8  per  cent,  and  6.2  per  cent., 
respectively,  on  the  investment.  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  which  may  be  regarded  as  on 
a  4  per  cent,  basis,  at  59  yields  6.8  per  cent. ; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  on 
par  and  yields  6.6  per  cent,  on  a  price  of 
76;  Southern  Pacific  is  well  able  to  main- 
tain its  6  per  cent,  rate  and  at  93  yields 
6.5  per  cent.  Pennsylvania,  one  of  the 
best  investments  among  the  rails,  sells  at 
$54  per  $50  share  and  yields  5.6  per  cent. 
Union  Pacific,  paying  8  per  cent.,  sells  at 
135,  and  Atchison,  paying  6  per  cent., 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  higher  rate,  sells 
at  102,  both  of  these  yielding  5.9  per  cent., 
with  Illinois  Central  yielding  practically 
the  same.     Chicago  &  North  Western  at 
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^16,  paying  7  per  cent,  and  with  a  long 

cord    for    regular    dividend    payments, 

^9lds    6  per  cent.      New    York    Central 

Ms  at  96,  pays  5  per  cent.,  yields  5.2  per 

nt.  on  the  investment,  earned  17.5  per 

t.    on   its    stock   in   1916,  and    is    not 

ikely  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on   par  when 

i  railroad  horizon  clears  somewhat." 


THE  RISE  IN  RUSSIAN  CREDIT  AFTER 
THE  REVOLUTION 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Czar  and  his  ministers,  a  notable 
result  was  the  rise  in  Russian  exchange 
in  this  country  and  of  Russian  national 
credit.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  the  famous 
Jewish  banker  of  New  York,  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  declared  that  he  was  "quite  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  certainty  of  the 
development  of  the  country's  enormous 
resources,  which,  with  the  shackles  re- 
moved from  a  great  people,  would  follow 
present  events,  Russia  would  before  long 
take  rank  financially  among  the  most 
favored  nations  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  world." 

Elsewhere  in  financial  circles  the  revo- 
lution was  accepted  as  having  at  once 
brought  a  stimulus  to  dealings  in  ruble 
exchange  and  considerable  relief  to  bank- 
ers who  had  been  worrying  for  some  time 
about  Russia's  credit.  Business  men  and 
bankers,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  Annalist,  "had  known  for  weeks 
that  all  was  not  well  .behind  the  barriers 
of  silence  along  the  borders  of  the  late 
Czar's  realms."  Russia  had  not  been  pay- 
ing her  bills  "with  the  promptness  of  early 
months  of  the  war,"  and  this,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Russian  balances  in  New 
York  were  known  to  be  "substantial." 
All  this  indicated  that  it  was  not  that 
Russia  "could  not  liquidate  many  pressing 
obligations,"  but  that  officials  "were  not 
receiving  directions  from  Petrograd  to  pay 
out  money."  Only  a  day  before  news 
came  of  the  uprising  rubles  suddenly 
turned  strong  under  active  buying.  Noth- 
ing was  known  in  banking  quarters  as  to 
the  reason.  It  was  evident  only  that  the 
situation,  whatever  it  was,  had  caused 
better  feeling.  The  advance  continued 
briskly.  The  check  rate  was  at  28.15  cents 
per  ruble  when  dispatches  arrived  telling 
of  the  revolution.  The  day  before  quota- 
tions were  as  low  as  27.70,  which  was  the 
lowest  of  the  year.  The  writer  in  The 
Annalist  presented  other  interesting  facts 
connected  with  this  matter: 

"London  buying  was  said  to  have 
absorbed  the  greater  part  of  ruble  offerings 
on  Wednesday,  indicating  presumably  that 
news  of  the  Russian  developments  was 
known  in  the  British  center  fully  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  wireless  message 
from  Berlin  reached  New  York.  English 
bankers  continued  to  buy  during  the 
balance  of  the  week,  and  the  result  was  to 
close  rubles  at  the  top  quotation,  the 
figure  being  28.45  cents  for  checks.  If  the 
real  situation  could  be  learned  here,  it  is 
possible  that  traces  of  more  anxiety  over 
Russian  finances  previous  to  the  revolt 
would  be  uncovered  than  there  were  im- 
agined by  the  financial  district  generally. 
Russia  has  big  contracts  for  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  including  shells, 
clothing,  and  other  goods  for  the  armies. 
The  actual  result  was  just  the  opposite 
from  that  which  caused  worry.  The  cabled 
statements  of  the  Duma  leaders  indicated 
that  the  war  was  to  be  prest  with  greater 
vigor  than  before,  and  as  the  Duma's 
personnel  was  substantially  the  same  as 
that     which     voted     the     purchases    and 
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Where  the  World 

Must  Get  Its 

Suaar 


T 


^HIS   book   presents   intelligently   the 

JL    story  of  sugar  today — and  the  story  of 

the    wonderful    opportunity    open    for 

American  capital.      Until   the   edition  is 

exhausted,  a  copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 


TOOLE,  HENRY  &  CO. 

Members,  New  York.  Stock  Exchange 
Members,  Newark  Cotton  Exchange 
120    Broadway       New  York, 
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The  Guardian  of 
the  Bank  Account 

npIIE  greatest  protection  for  private 
-■-  or  business  checks,  the  most  re- 
fined and  distinctive  appearance,  the 
utmost  accuracy,  speed,  simplicity, 
and  dependability,  come  from  the  use 
of  the 
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A  model  for  the  largest  or  smallest  checking 
accounts,  possessing  many  exclusive  patented 
features.  Writes  exact  amount,  double  action, 
automatic  feed  lever  writing  a  word  at  a  stroke, 
each  letter  cutting  through  paper  fibres,  the 
patented  Welter  Sub-Inking  Platen  filling  the 
edges  with  chemical  and  acid-proof  ink  from 
both  sides. 

Adjustable  spacing  between  characters. 
Compact,  simple,  rugged,  wear-resisting — 
the  highest  developed,  most  complete  check 
writer  and  protector  on  the  market. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  "A  Business 
Romance." 

SALESMEN.  DISTRICT  MANAGERS.  AGENTS— Write  today 
for  liberal  Selling  Plan  particulars,  and  the  free  book, 
"Choosing  the  Right  Line  at  the  Right  Time." 

HALL-WELTER  COMPANY 

179  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
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FIRST 

FARM 

Mortgages 

J  SCO  and  up 


ESTABLISHED 
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REAL 
ESTATE' 

Cold  Bonds 
$ioo.jsoo.  JIOOO 


War  or  No  War  ! 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  and 
Real  Estate  Bonds  remain  solid. 
We're  Right  on  The  Ground 
and  know  the  facts.  More  than  33  years' 
experience  without  a  dollar  lost. 
Write  for  booklet  "A'   and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  g£tf  DF°£fa 

Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000 


$1: 


53A% 


A  CALIFORNIA 
'PUBLIC*      SECURITY 
YIELDING  UP   TO 

.  1,400,000 
Lindsay- Strathmore   District   Bonds 

Exempt  from  Federal  Income  and  California  Taxes 
Approved  by  State  Supt.  of  Banks.  State  Engineer 
and  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  Each  bond  cer- 
tified by  State  Controller.     Legality  passed  upon 
by  Dillon,  Thompson  &  Clay.  New  York.    Legal 
for    State    School     Funds,    Savings    Banks,    Trust 
Funds,  etc..    and    as  security  for  deposit  of  State. 
County  and  City  Funds.  Land  Security  over  6  to  1. 
Issued  to  pmrirn*  the  permanent  betterment  of  a 
comprehensive  irrigation  system  for  a  rich  produc- 
ing Citrus.  Olive,  etc.,  District  of  15.236  acre*  wl 
has  hitherto  se.-ured  its  irrigation  Ivy  much  mure 
Costly  private  wells  and  pumping  plants. 

nS?«» ¥L£5FI  P»no"»mic  view  of  District  with  folder, 
list  01  bond  maturities,  prices,  etc. 

ELLIOTT  &  HORNE  COMPANY 
Citizens   National    Bank    Building.    Los   Angeles.   Cal. 

References  by  permission:  Citizens  Nafl  Bank 
Los  Angeles 


credits   in    America,   it    was    immediately 
■i  for  granted  i  bal  the  deci  ould 

nut  be  altered  by  the  new  Government. 
The  range  for  the  principal  exchanges 
during  i  be  week  w       i      Ho 






' 

, 20.26 

Guilders 40  Ifl 

6.1 326 

. . .  5.1826 
'1 
Pesos  (B.  Aires).  .42.44 
Milrei     Rio). ..  .32.44 
Kroner  (St'k'm).. 26.79 


^Ranne  for  tk(   R 


11.22 
411.2.1 

7.78 
28.45 

5.04 

44.37)4 

23.25 

29.55 


Low 

11.16 

40.18% 

21.16 

23.62M 
29.45 


Clone 

4.7.V, 

5.85 

69.00 

11.18 

28.45 
5.04^ 
21.25 
44.37H 
23.62^ 
29.50 


-   2.2 

-11.3 

-27.5 
-44.2 

*+  0.14 
-33.9 
-44.7 

•+  3.0 

•+11.7 
+  4.8 
-27.1 

•4-10.1 


•Per  cent,  premium  over  par. 


HIGH   PRICES  AS  A  PART  OF  OUR 
INCREASE  IN  EXPORTS 

As  pointed  out  in  the  New  York  Times 
Annalist,  computations  show  that  the 
increase  in  our  foreign  export  trade  for 
thirty  months  embraced,  as  to  volume, 
$3,371,000,000,  and  as  to  a  rise  in  prices, 
$1,441,000,000;  that  is,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  increase  was  due  to  higher 
prices.  While,  in  the  more  recent  of  these 
thirty  months,  the  total  has  continued  to 
increase,  the  quantity  has  increased  but 
slightly,  the  real  cause  of  the  increase 
being  a  continual  rise  in  prices.  The  fact 
is,  as  the  writer  points  out,  that  if  the 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  had  gone  out  at 
pre-war  prices  our  total  exports  since  July 
30,  1914,  would  have  been  $1,441,077,344 
smaller  than  they  actually  were,  which  is  a 
measure  of  the  part  that  rising  prices  have 
played  in  swelling  our  exports.  The  follow- 
ing table  presents  the  figures  in  detail: 

1914 

Actual  Value 

of 

Exports 

August : . . .      $110,367,494 

September U  J,052,333 


October . 
November. 
December . 


194,711,170 

205,878,333 

245,632,558 

1915 

January 267,879,313 

February 299,805,869 

March 296,611,852 

April 294,745,913 

May 274,218,142 

June 268,547,416 

July 268,468,702 

August 260,609,995 

September 300,654,921 

October 336,152,009 

November , 327,670,353 

December  .•. 359,306,362 

1916 

January 330,036,410 

February 401,783,974 

March 410,742,034 

April 398,568,532 

May 474,803,637 

June 464,685,956 

July 444,713,964 

August 510,167,438 

September 515,109,185 

October 492,813,918 

November 516,347,637 

December 521,650,904 

1917 

January 613,441,020 


Estimated 
Value  at 
Pre-War  Prices 
$109,200,000 
147,200,000 
189,000,000 
197,900,000 
238,400,000 


260,000,000 
285,500,000 
287,900,000 
283,400,000 
261,100,000 
255,700,000 
258,100,000 
250,500,000 
289,000,000 
320,100,000 
303,400,000 
323,700,000 

289,500,000 
340,400,000 
348,000,000 
329,400,000 
389,100,000 
384,000,000 
367,500,000 
428,700,000 
408,800,000 
391,100,000 
376,900,000 
372,600,000 

435.000,000 


Total $10,562,177,344  $9,121,100,000 

Excess $1,441,077,344 

The  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices  has  been 
cumulative.  With  all  sorts  of  commodities 
prices,  with  few  interruptions,  have  been 
rising  for  a  long  time.  At  the  present 
level  our  exports  would,  in  fact,  show  "an 
increase  of  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  in  value 
over  pre-war  exports  without  any  increase 
whatever  in  quantity."  For  the  entire 
thirty-month  period,  the  increase  in  ex- 
ports, due  to  price,  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  14  per  cent.  The  writer's  calculations 
are  based  on  Dun's  index-number  of  com- 
modity prices  covering  a  wide  range  of 
goods.  Seventy-five  commodities  for  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  regularly 
reports  monthly  export  prices  show  prac- 
tically the  same  increases. 


The   New  Federal 
Farm   Loan  Bonds 

Will  be 
Free  of  Income  Tax 

Free  of  State  Tax 
Free  of  Municipal  Tax 

Send  for  our  leaflet  42,  giving  particulars 

Ussing,  Poole  &  Simmons 

Incorporated 

Investment  Securities 


CHICAGO 

Westminster  Bldg. 


NEW  YORK 

5  Nassau  St. 

Tel.  Rector  7120 

PHILADELPHIA 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND  DETROIT 

Union  National  Bank  Bldg.  Ford  Bldg. 


The  Partial 
Payment  Plan 

Through  this  plan  we  offer  you 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  con- 
servative New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change securities  in  a  way  which 
you  will  And  adapted  to  your 
particular  means. 

The  Partial  Payment  Plan 
makes  investm'  nt  t  asy.  It  sys- 
tematizes savings  and  increases 
both  your  capital  and  income. 

We  accept  orders  on  this  basis 
for  one  share  or  more. 

Send    for    Booklet    B-9, 
"Partial  Payment  Plan." 

John  Muir  &  To. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

MAIN  OFFICE,  61  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 
Members     New    York    Stock    Exchange 


K%  Farm  Mortgages  C% 

W      Security   more  than  double  the  amount     W 
of  the  Mortgages. 

Interest    Paid    Promptly 
No    Defaults 

Back  of  every  DANFORTH  Farm  Mortgage  there  isFIFTV- 
F.IGHT  years'  experience  in  lending  on  farm  lands. 
Ask  for  Descriptive  List  No.  50 

A;G-Danforth-&-(b 

BAN  KERS 

Founded  A.  D.  1S5S  Washington,  Illlnci» 

Specialized  Investment  Service 
for  Investors  in  Distant  States 

Miller  &  Co.'s  descriptive  and  statistical  pamphlets,  person- 
al letters,  policy  and  service  concentrate  on  rendering  well- 
supervised  7}^%  and  7%  First  Lien  Mortgage  investment- 
facilities  to  large  and  small  investors  living  in  other  States. 
Pamphlet,  "What  Others  Say,"  free. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,   Miami.   Fla. 

The  Owen 
Individual  Bank-Check 

YOUR  NAME  IN  CENTRE  OF  CHECK 

Our  Best — Printed  on  Crane  Bond  — White,  Salmon. 

Green.  Gray,  Buff,  or  Blue 

300  Checks  $3.50  — If  numbered  $4,00 

Size  of  check  (>% x3'4  Bound  in  three  books,  one-to-leaf. 
Stub  conveniently  arranged  for  entering  deposits  and  carry- 
ing along  balances.  Sent  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United. 
States  and  its  Possessions,  and  in  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Give  your  name  and  address,  corporate  name  and  number  ot 
bank,  and  color  of  paper  desired.  —  Satisfaction  assured- 

B.  F.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Printers 

Established  1857  READING,  PA.,  U.S.A. 
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A  REMARKABLE 
PERSONALITY ! 


Swoboda,  himself,  is  a  wonderful  example  of 
what  Conscious  Evolution  can  accomplish. 
As  Swoboda  gains  in  years,  he  grows  younger 
in  enthusiasm,  younger  in  vitality,  younger  in 
health;  he  is  becoming  stronger,  more  energetic, 
more  confident,  more  dominant  and  more  alive 
by  capitalizing  his  creative  powers  through  Con- 
scious Evolution.  What  Swoboda  is  accomplish- 
ing for  himself  you  too  can  accomplish — every 
individual  can  accomplish,  for  every  individual 
is  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  principles,  and 
every  individual  has  it  within  himself  to  make 
use  of  these  laws  and  principles.  Swoboda's 
mind  and  body  are  so  alert  and  so  active  that  in 
his  presence  one  feels  completely  overpowered. 
His  personality  dominates  everything  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact ;  yet  Swoboda  is  real !  —  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  mysterious  about  him.  He  knows  not  what 
fatigue  is — he  is  a  tireless  worker.  He  delights  in  making 
sick  people  well  and  weak  people  strong.  He  loves  his 
work  because  he  feels  he  is  of  benefit  to  humanity— making 
a  better,  more  vital,  more  potent  race  of  men  and  women. 

Over  260,000  Followers! 

25,000  in  New  York  800  in  Cleveland 

1 4,000  in  Chicago  1 ,200  in  Cincinnati 

15,000  in  Philadelphia      2,000  in  Los  Angeles 
7,000  in  Boston  1 ,000  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

5,000  in  Pittsburgh         25.000  in  England 
4,000  in  St.  Louis  162,000  in  otter  places 

Total,  262,000  Men  and  Women 

Conscious  Evolution  has  followers  all  over  the  world,  in 
all  countries  of  the  globe.  Swoboda  has  followers  in 
Fiji  Island,  in  Java,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Austria,  in  the 
Philippines,  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Brazil,  in  Argentina,  in 
Bolivia,  and  in  all  of  the  Southern  and  Central  American 
countries  as  well  as  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY 

"Can't  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel."  _     _ 

"Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in  increased  mental 
and  physical  capacity. 

"I  have  been  enabled  by  your  system  to  do  work  or  mental  char- 
acter previously  impossible  for  me.  . 

"1  was  very  skeptical,  now  am  pleased  with  results;  have  gained 
17  pounds."  i  •        i  -j 

The  very  first  lessons  began  to  work  magic.  (  In  my  gratitude 
I  am  telling  my  croaking  and  complaining  friends.  Try  Swoboda. 

"Words  cannot  explain  the  new  life  it  imparts  both  to  body 
and  brain."  .  .  , 

"It  reduced  my  weight  29  pounds,_  increased  my  chest  expansion 
5  inches,  reduced  my  waist  6  inches." 

"I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly,  and  without  nattery 
believe  that  its  propagation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health 
of  the  country."  ....  ... 

"My  reserve  force  makes  me  feel  that  nothing  is  impossible,  my 
capacity  both  physically  and  menially  is  increasing  daily. 

"I  have  heard  your  system  highly  recommended  for  years,  but  1 
did  not  realize  the  effectiveness  of  it  until  I  tried  it.  I  am  glad 
indeed  that  I  am  now  taking  it."  „ 

"Your  system  developed  me  most  wonderfully. 

"I  think  your  system  is  wonderful.  1  thought  I  was  in  the  best 
of  physical  health  before  I  wrote  for  your  course,  but  1  can  now 
note  the  greatest  improvement  even  in  this  short  time.  1  cannot 
recommend  your  system  too  highly.    Do  not  hesitate  to  refer  to  me. 


Why  Not  Live  the  Thoroughly 
Successful  Life? 

Successful  in  Health,  Successful  in  Business,  Successful 
in  Living  and  Enjoying  Power,  Successful  in  Every  Way 


IF  someone  told  you,  and  proved 
to  you,  that  you  are  only  half  as 
alive  as  you  must  be  to  realize 
the  joys  and  benefits  of  living  in 
full;  and  that  you  are  only  half  as 
well  as  you  should  be,  half  as  vig- 
orous as  you  can  be,  half  as  am- 
bitious as  you  may  be,  and  only  half 
as  well  developed  as  you  ought  to 
be  —  you  would  be  amazed,  yet 
this  is  true ! 


The  fact  is   that  no  matter  who 
whether   you    are    young  or  old, 


you  are, 
weak  or 
strong,  rich  or  poor,  I  can  prove  to  you 
readily  by  demonstration  that  you  are  lead- 
ing an  inferior  life,  and  I  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  you  the  way  in  which  you 
may  completely  and  easily,  without  incon- 
venience or  loss  of  time,  come  in  possession 
of  new  life,  vigor,  energy,  development  and 
a  higher  realization  of  life,  success  and 
happiness. 

Become  Superior  to 
Other  Men 

The  Swoboda  System  can  make  a  better 
human  being  of  you,  physically,  mentally, 
and  in  every  way.  It  creates  a  greater  activ- 
ity of  the  forces  of  life  which  in  you  are 
partially  dormant,  thus  compelling  them  to 
become  more  alive  and  positive,  enabling 
you  to  grow  and  evolutionize  to  a  higher 
state  of  perfection.  The  Swoboda  System 
can  do  more  for  you  than  you  can  imagine. 
It  can  so  ^vitalize  every  organ,  tissue  and  cell 
of  your  body  as  to  me.ke  the  mere  act  of 
living  a  joy.  It  can  give  you  an  intense, 
thrilling  and  pulsating  nature.     It  can  in- 


The 

Swoboda 

System 

is  as 

Effective 

for 

Women 

as 

for 

Men 


crease  your  very  life.  I  not  only  promise 
it,  I  guarantee  it. 

WhyTake  LessThan  Your  Full 
Share  of  Life  and  Pleasure? 

Are  you  living  a  full  and  successful  life  > 
Why  not  always  be  at  your  best? — thor- 
oughly well,  virile,  energetic.  Why  not  in- 
vest in  yourself  and  make  the  most  of  your 
every  opportunity?  It  is  easy  when  you 
know  how.  The  Swoboda  System  points 
the  way.  It  requires  no  drugs,  no  ap- 
pliances, no  dieting,  no  study,  no  loss  of 
time,  no  special  bathing;  there  is  nothing 
to  worry  you.  It  gives  ideal  mental  and 
physical  conditions  without  inconvenience 
or  trouble. 

The  Swoboda  System  of 
Conscious  Evolution 

is  no  experiment.  I  am  giving  it  success- 
fully to  pupils  all  over  the  world.  I  have 
among  my  pupils  hundreds  of  doctors, 
judges,  senators,  members  of  cabinet,  am- 
bassadors, governors,  thousands  of  busi- 
ness and  professional  men,  farmers,  me- 
chanics and  laborers,  and  almost  an  equal 
number  of  women — more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  thousand  people  have  profited 
through  this  system. 

Your  Earning  Power 

your  success  depend  entirely  upon  your 
energy,  health,  vitality,  memory  and  will 
power.  Without  these,  all  knowledge  be- 
comes of  small  value,  for  it  cannot  be  put 
into  active  use.  The  Swoboda  System  can 
make  you  tireless,  improve  your  memory, 
intensify  your  will  power,  and  make  you 
physically  just  as  you  ought  to  be.  I 
promise  it. 

MY  NEW  COPYRIGHTED  BOOK  IS  FREE 

It  explains  the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF  CONSCIOUS 
EVOLUTION  and  the  human  body  as  it  has  never  been 
explained  before.  It  will  startle,  educate  and  enlighten  you. 
My  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise  on  anatomy  and  physiology. 
It  tells  in  a  highly  interesting  and  simple  manner  just  what 
you  have  always  wanted  to  know  about  yourself. 
You  Will  cherish  this  book  for  having  given  you  the  first  real 
understanding  of  your  body  and  mind.  It  shows  how  you 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a  superior  life  ;  it  explains  how  you 
may  make  use  of  natural  laws  for  your  own  advantage. 

My  book  will  give  you  a  better  understanding  of  yourself  than  you  could 

obtain  from  a  college  course.  The  information  which  it  imparts  cannot  be 

obtained  elsewhere  at  any  price.     It  shows  the  unlimited  possibilities  tor 

you  through  conscious  evolution  of  your  cells  ;  it  explains  my  discoveries 

and  what  they  are  doing  for  men  and  women.   Thousa n°*f°™J™;°?*Zl 

themselves  in 

of  the  princip 

book.     It  also  explah 

SIVE  DEEP  BREATHING. 

Unless  «ou  already  know  all  about   the  SWOBODA  SYSTEM  OF 

CONSCIOUS  EVOLUTION  for  men  and  women,  you  should  lose        S 

no  time  in  securing  my  free  book.     It  will  give  you  information       , 

which  you  will  value,  because  it  will  open  new  avenues  through     y 

which  you  may  become  successful  in  satisfying  your  most       y 


/ , 


ALOIS  P. 

SWOBODA 


intense  desire. 

I  offer  my  System  on  a  basis  which  makes  it  impossible 

for  you  to  lose  a  single  penny.     My  guarantee  is        s    2040  Aeolian  Bid?. 

startling,  specific,  positive  and  fraud-proof.  /  New  York  Gtr 

Make    up   your  mind  to  at  least  learn  the       /         Please  send  me  your 

facts   concerning  the  SWOBODA  SYS-      /      free  copyrightedrfcook. 

TEM     OF     CONSCIOUS      EVOLU-        /  Conscious  Evolution. 

TION  for  men  and  women.  f 

S     Name. 

Alois  P.  Swoboda 

2040  Aeolian  Bldg. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


,'    Addr 


City. 


State. 


Beware  of  individuals  pretending  to  be   my  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives.   All   such  are  impostors   and   frauds.— SWOBODA. 
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TIIK   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  thi»  column,  to  decide  question!  concerning  thr  current 
UMofworda,  tin-  Fnak  .\  Wagnalli  New  Standard  Dictionary 

in  ■  ..n  nil.  .1  as  arbiter. 

Readers  u  ill  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


'See  the* 
Holes 


Aerolux  Ventilating  WindowShadeskeep 
the  sun  out  I  Let  plenty  of  soft,  mellow  light 
and  fresh  air  in.  increase  working  efficiency 
in  office  or  factory  on  hot  summer  days. 
Now  widely  used.     Keep  offices  easily 

10  Degrees  Cooler 

Rich  looking.  Roll  up  out  of  sight.  Last 
manyyears  without  attention.  Far  superior 
to  ordinary  shades  or  awnings.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalog,  or  ask  to  have  our  local 
representative  call.     Address 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
J67  Oakland  St.  Waukesha,  Wis. 


"J.  Pi  A.,"  Boono,  N.  C-  "  [a  11  correct  to  say: 

He  married  a  widow  woman? '     [fnot,  why?     If 

coircct,   on   what  grounds   can   it   bo  defended? 

If     Incorrect,     what     is    it     called — redundancy, 

tautology,  or  what?" 

The  phrase  "widow  woman,"  altho  inelegant, 
is  grammatically  correct.  But  the  use  of  the 
word  "woman"  in  such  construction  can  not  be 
condemned  as  producing  tautology  or  redundance 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  context.  The  phrase 
is  in  common  use  in  more  than  twenty  English 
counties;  in  Edinburgh,  Forfar,  and  Kirkcud- 
bright, Scotland;  and  in  County  Cavan  and 
Ulster,  Ireland.  There  are  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  such  phrases  as  widow-body,  widow-gen- 
tleman, widow-man,  widow-wife,  and  widow-woman, 
so  that  if  any  one  used  the  word  widow  without 
the  qualifying  term,  as  is  very  commonly  done  in 
the  regions  referred  to,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
determining  the  sex  of  the  person  spoken  of. 

"W.  A.  K.,"  New  York,  —"Is  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  story  'Treasure  Island'  founded 
upon  fact,  or  is  it  a  romance  of  Stevenson's 
imagination?" 

According  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin,  "in  this  story 
the  forco  of  invention  and  vividness  of  narrative 


NOIETHf 
HOLES 


Accurate  to 

^4  of  an  Inch 


Used  for 

Bills  of 

Lading 

Requisitions 
Factory 

Orders 
Invoices 

Work  Orders 
Sales  Records 
Refund 

Records 
Stock 

Records 
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""PHIS  autographic  manifold- 
A  ing  register  operates  on  a  new 
principle.  The  paper  has  rows 
of  holes  in  the  margins.  These 
holes  are  engaged  by  pins  on 
the  feed  roll.  The  paper  can't 
slip  either  way. 

Standard  Kantslip 
Autographic  Register 

guarantees  perfect  alignment 
and  registration,  to  i/64th  of  an 
inch,  on  one  or  more  colors  of 
paper,  without  any  adj  ustmerfts. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet, 
samples  of  forms  and  sugges- 
tions for  retailers  and  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Standard    Register    Co. 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Classified    Columns 


Springs 

WATKINS/N.Y. 

ON  SENECA  LAKE       OPEN  ALL  YEAR 
Vm.E.Leffin^well.Pres^-    5K-T- 


The 
American  Nauheim — 

the  Only  Place  in  America 
Where  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
So  Beneficial  to  Heart  Disor- 
ders, Are  Given  with  a  Nat- 
ural Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  Health  Resorts  in  the 
country,  possessing  everything  for 
the  scientific  promotion  of  rest  and 
recuperation  after  a  hard  season 
of  social  or  business  activity. 

THE    BATHS 

are  directly  connected  with  the 
Hotel.  Treatments  under  the  di- 
rection of  physicians  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  HEART 
DISEASE,  Circulatory,  Kidney, 
Nutritional  and  Nervous  Disorders, 
Rheumatism,  Gout  and  Obesity. 

Ideally  perfected  conditions 
for  taking  "The  Cure"  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer 
months. 

Easily  reached  by  motor  from  any 
direction  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
improved  roads. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklets 
containing  full  particulars  regard- 
ing rates,  reservations,  treat- 
ments, etc. 


ASKA 

EXCURSIONS 
ALASKA    INVITES    YOU! 

For  your  summer  vacation  escape  from 
the  heat;  spend  days  of  delight  on  a 
commodious  steamship  cruising  on 
mirror-hke  seas  that  reflect  towering 
mountain  tops  encrusted  with  eternal 
snows — days  of  enchantment  un- 
equalled. 

Visit  Sitka,  Alaska's  ancient   Russian 
capital,  rich  in  history  and  charm;  our 
vessels  take  you  there. 
?«ate,s  *66  and  UP-  including  Berth  and 
Meals.     Consult   nearest    railroad    or 
steamship  agent;  for  illustrated  liter- 
ature write  TODAY  to      , 
John  H.  Bunch,  G.  F.  &  P.  A. 
ALASKA  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 
444  Colman  Bldg.  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  ®.  AGENTS 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

Patent  Your  Ideas.— $9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Books,  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


WE  WANT  MEN  WHO  WANT  MONEY. 
Big  Profits  and  perpetual  income  from  renew- 
als by  selling  our  new  Accident  and  Sickness 
policies.  Pays  $5000  death  and  $25  weekly 
benefit.  Premiums  $10  and  $15  yearly.  Write 
now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E-2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STAMPS 


y; 


STAMPS — 500  foreign  incl.  Mexico  War,  Sal- 
vador official,  China,  etc.  roc.  App.  Sheets 
"■  ''.'■'«  ■v"i;-l  dis.  Big  Lists  Free.  WE  BUY 
STAMPS.     HUSSMAN  STAMP   CO., 

Dept.  25,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO.. 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"The  Truth  About  Patents"  tells  how  to 
successfully  protect  and  market  an  inven- 
tion. Sent  upon  request.  Personal  service. 
Highest  references.  Honest  advice  free.  J.  R. 
Kelly,  740F  Woodward  Bldg.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 


DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SALESMEN  AND   AGENTS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 


The  United  States 

In  The  Twentieth  Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Bcaulieu 
Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  is  the  most  noteworthy 
hook  on  America  since  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth." 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York 


Salesman — $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  So. 50. 
(250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals. Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP   WANTED 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  wants  clerks.  Men 
— Women,'18orover.  $75.00  month.  Write 
immediately  for  positions  now  obtainable. 

FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE, 
Dept.  B-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Parisians  Out-of-Doors 

By  F.  BERKELEY  SMITH 

A  delightful  book  of  recreation  outdoors  as  enjoyed  by  the  people 
in  and  around  Paris.     Numerous  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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appeal  to  every  reader"  and  the  story  has  taken 
its  place  in  literature  "as  a  classic  story  of  pirate 
and  mutineer  adventure."  The  "force  of  in- 
vention," emphasized  by  Sir  Sidney,  caused  such 
"scorn  for  the  tricks  of  the  trade  that  the  eye 
can  not  travel  over  the  print  with  speed  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  breathless  interest." 
"Treasure  Island"  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
under  the  title  "The  Sea-Cook,"  more  than  thirty 
years  ago;  in  1883  it  saw  the  light  under  the  new 
name.  The  story  relates  a  series  of  incidents  that 
closely  resemble  facts  recorded  by  Capt.  Woodes 
Rogers  in  his  "  Cruising  Voyage  Round  the  World," 
an  extremely  rare  work,  published  in  1712. 

In  May,  1703,  Capt.  William  Dampier,  British 
buccaneer  and  navigator,  was  put  in  command  of 
two  Government  privateers  and  ordered  on  an 
expedition  to  the  South  Seas.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  his  crew,  he  numbered  Alexander  Selkirk 
whom  he  had  engaged  as  sail-master  of  one  of  the 
vessels,  the  Cinque  Porte,  of  which  Thomas  Strad- 
ling was  captain.  During  the  cruise,  which 
lasted  from  1703  to  1707,  several  prizes  were 
taken,  but  on  the  whole  the  expedition  met  with 
"grievous  success,"  for  in  1704  Stradling  and 
Dampier  parted.  In  September  of  that  year,  the 
Cinque  Porte  put  into  Juan  Fernandez,  an  island 
west  of  Chile,  and  recovered  two  men  who  had 
accidentally  been  left  on  the  island  some  months 
before.  While  there  Selkirk  picked  a  quarrel 
with  Stradling;  the  former  threw  up  his  job  and 
determined  to  leave  the  ship.  Stradling  then  had 
Selkirk  and  his  effects  landed  on  the  uninhabited 
island  and  there  the  latter  stayed  until  rescued. 

In  1708  Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  who  had  been 
appointed  captain  of  the  Duke  and  commander  of 
an  expedition  consisting  of  two  "private  men-of- 
war,"  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  fitted  out  by 
some  merchants  of  Bristol,  England,  among 
whom  were  several  Quakers,  set  sail,  to  cruise 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  South  Seas.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Stevenson's  Hispaniola 
sailed  from  the  same  port  for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing treasure.  Dampier,  who  was  master  of  the 
Duke  and  pilot  of  the  expedition,  engaged  the 
crew,  of  whom  one-third  were  foreigners  and 
runners,  and  the  rest  "tailors,  tinkers,  pedlers, 
fiddlers,  and  haymakers  —  a  crew  notable  for  its 
mongrel  quality  and  mutinous  disposition." 
They  sailed  August  2,  1708,  and,  after  leaving 
Cork,  steered  for  the  Canary  Islands,  but  on  the 
way  Rogers  had  to  suppress  a  mutiny,  not  unlike 
the  task  that  befell  Captain  Smollett  in  the  story, 
and  seizing  the  ring-leader  had  "one  of  his 
chief  comrades  whip  him,  which  method  I  thought 
best  for  breaking  any  unlawful  friendship  among 
them."  Off  Teneriffe  they  captured  a  small 
Spanish  bark,  after  which  they  made  St.  Vincent 
of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  Angra  dos  Reis, 
Brazil.  Early  in  January,  1709,  they  doubled 
the  Horn,  being  driven  as  far  south  as  latitude 
61°  53'  by  a  violent  storm.  Because  the  crew 
suffered  intensely  from  the  cold  for  lack  of  proper 
clothing,  Rogers  determined  to  make  Juan 
Fernandez,  the  exact  position  of  which  was  still 
undetermined,  and  by  good  fortune  reached  it 
January  31,  1709.  As  they  neared  land  darkness 
had  set  in,  and  they  saw  a  light  which  they  mis- 
took for  an  enemy's  ship.  They  lay  to  all  night 
and  on  the  following  morning,  Thomas  Dover, 
second  captain  of  the  Duke  and  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  expedition  (one  can  not  forget  Dr. 
Livesey  of  "Treasure  Island"),  went  ashore  and 
brought  back  with  him  a  man  dressed  in  goat- 
skins who  had  been  marooned  there  more  than 
four  years  before.  This  man  was  Alexander 
Selkirk — the  Ben  Gunn  of  "Treasure  Island." 
Selkirk  had  been  marooned  four  years  on  Juan 
Fernandez,  Ben  Gunn  only  three  [years  on  the 
Island  in  Stevenson's  story. 

The  character  which  Dampier  gave  to  Selkirk 
caused  Rogers  to  appoint  Viim  mate.  After  re- 
fitting at  Juan  Fernandez,  the  expedition  set  sail 
February  12,  1709,  and  captured  several  prizes 
to  the  command  of  one  of  which  Selkirk  was 
appointed.  The  rest  of  the  cruise  led  the  expe- 
dition off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  brought  about  the 
sacking  of  Guayaquil.  Thence,  sailing  northward, 
they  captured  a  vessel  from  Manila  which  proved 
a  valuable  prize,  December  21,  1709.  Meeting 
another  armed  merchantman,  which  they  at- 
tempted to  capture,  they  were  beaten  off  and  sailed 
across  the  Pacific.  They  made  Guam  where 
they  refitted  and  reprovisioned,  a  process  they 
repeated  at  Batavia  in  June,  1710.  Early  in 
October  they  set  sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  they  reached  December  27  of  the  same 
year.  Thence,  accompanied  by  a  Dutch  convoy, 
they  sailed  for  home  and  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Downs,  October  1,  1711. 

Selkirk's  share  of  the  booty  was  eight  hundred 
pounds.  "As  for  Ben  Gunn,"  wrote  Stevenson, 
'he  got  a  thousand  pounds."  The  net  profit 
of  Captain  Rogers's  adventure  was  a  wound  in  the 
heel  (it  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Smollett 
also  was  wounded),  and  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  that  of  Captain  Smollett  was  a  "great 
mass  of  gold.  .  .  .  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Georges,  louises,  doubloons,  and 
double  guineas  .  .  .  nearly  every  variety  of 
money  in  the  world." 


Up  to  Him. — "  Are  you  sure  Miss  Richly 
is  not  in?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Do  you  doubt  her  word,  sir?  "  replied 
the  maid. — Dallas  News. 


The  temperature  averages  about  74( 

Seldom  is  there  a  hot  day.  No  mosquitoes,  humidity 
or  dampness  so  customary  in  summer  resorts.  A 
more  ideal  summer  climate  than  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Newport  or  the  White  Mountains. 

Situated  2500  feet  above  sea  level — never  any  extremes — Agreeable  mornings,  cloudless 
skies,  balmy  noons,  wonderful  and  incomparable  sunsets.  It  would  be  difficult  tofind 
a  more  delightful  spot  for  a  vacation.  At  no  other  place  is  there  found  such  ideal 
conditions  for  rest,  recreation  and  recuperation.  No  other  resort  offers  so  many  advan- 
tages at  such  a  reasonable  price. 

The  Healing  Water 

(Naturally  Heated  1060) 

Baths  given  in  water  as  it  flows  from  springs. 
Waters  not  artificially  healed.  Hot  Springs  the 
only  cure  in  the  world  where  temperature  pre- 
scribed for  hot  baths  is  that  at  which  water  actually 
emerges  from  earth.  At  none  of  the  celebrated 
places  in  Europe  are  the  waters  as  charged  by  na- 
ture with  their  gases  and  health  giving  qualities. 

The  Famous  Spout  Bath  for  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Nervous  Diseases,  Sciatica,  Nervous  Prostration. 
Liver  Troubles  and  old  joint  injuries — modem. and  complete  bath  equipment,  SwedishGymnastics, 
massage  and  hot  air  treatments — Needle,  Spray,  Electric,  Medicated  and  othei  baths.  Physicians  of 
international  reputation.    Experienced  and  careful  attendants. 

Not  a  single  case  of  Infantile  Paralysis  atHot  Springs  during  1916 
The  Homestead  Book  ^?^SSSSj^^. 

end  its  surroundings  in  natural  colors — graphically  illustrates  and  describes 
the  many  charms  of  this  ideal  summer  resort  and  fully  dilates  upon  the  thera- 
peutic values  of  the  famous  waters — We  will  gladly  send  copies  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia 
Booking  Offices— Ritz-Carlton  Holels^-Nea  York— Philadelphia 


The  Homestead  Hotel 

500  bright,  airy  rooms,  elegantly  furnished — Ex- 
cellent cuisine — Incomparable  drinking  water — 
attractive  ball  room — Perfect  equipment  and  ser- 
vice. Quiet,  dignified  and  homelike  in  every 
appointment. 

Many  Diversified  Recreations— Two  splendid, 
sporty  golf  courses.  Seven  exceptionally  fine  clay 
tennis  courts.  Fascinating  drives.  Interesting 
trails  and  bridle  paths.  200  saddle  and  driving 
horses.    Magnificent  mountain  scenery. 


The  new   dental  device 
which  with  a  simple  bite 
cleans  where  no   tooth 
brush  can  reach.  Every- 
one knows  the  inestimable  value 
of  dental  Floss   when   properly 
used.  Heretofore  it  has  been  difficult 
to  use  —  now  Flossy    makes  it  easy. 
The  tooth  brush  cleans  only  outside 
the  teeth — Flossy  cleans  between 
\  them  where  75%  of  all  cavities 
start.    Send  50c  for  "Ivory  fin-  - 
ish"  Flossy  instrument  in  sani- 
tary case  with  full  supply  of  Flossy  Floss  for  six 


months. 

If  your  dentist  does  not 

say  "Tlie  best  50c  you  ever 

spent"  we  will   promptly 

return  your  money. 

Flossy  Literature — 

Druggists — Dentists 

THE  MAKERS  OF  FLOSSY 
Dept.T,  Evanston,  III. 


Cannot 

Wear 

Out 
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Use  Your 

Own 
Talking 

Machine 


The  European  war  has  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  ,  ppor- 
tuuities  for  those  who  know  Spanish,  French  t  German  or  Italian. 
Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily. 
at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's     Practical    Linguistry 
(Highest  Award  Panama-  Pacific  Exposition) 

You  simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over  until  you  know 
it.  Our  recordsfit  all  talking  machines, 
Columbia,  Victor,  etc.  Write  for  fre* 
'Language  Treatise"  and  particulars  of 
trial  offer  and  easy  pavment  plan. 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
902  Putnam  Rldg..  "2  W.  45th  St.,  Iff,  Y. 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Skookum  Apple 


contest  Winners 


st  Frize:  Georgiana  Young,  La  Crosse,  Wise. 

2nd  '  George  Currier,  Boston.   Mass. 

3rd  "  Miss  B.  Milton,  New  York  City 

4th  "  Mrs.  Chas.  Hanford,  Chicago,  ill. 

5th  "  Mrs.  Fisk,  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

6th  John  Flinn,   Boston,  Mass. 

6th  '  Alice  Cooper,  Helena.  Mont. 

7th  "  Walter  Macartnur.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

8th  C.  Compton.  Dee.  Oregon. 

9th  "  George  Finnie,  Tiverton,  R.  1. 

loth  '  Mrs.  Putnam,  Norma,  111. 

irth  "  Fanny  Byrne,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

12th  "  A.  Kennedy,  New  York  City. 


!♦<;* 
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cflie  c/httiest  oldster  in  c^nerica 

"Six-footers"  find  spacious  havens  for  lengthy  limbs  in 
this,  the  roomiest  of  four-passenger  roadsters. 

The  broad  aisle-way  between  the  comfortable  club-chairs 
m  front  relieves  stouter  folks  of  all  inconvenience. 

A  chummy  roadster — yet  not  over-chummy.  Built  upon  a 
*    seven-passenger  touring  chassis  of  127-in.  wheelbase. 

Deep,  yielding  upholstery.  Big,  comfortable  rolls  over 
the  backs  and  sides,  supported  by  thin  flat  springs. 

Carrying  spaces  beneath  all  seats.  A  large  rear  compart- 
ment for  suitcases.     Demountable  tops  (extra). 

All  late  mechanical  improvements.  And  yet,  in  power-plant  and 
principal  structure,  basically  the  same  as  Haynes  cars  which 
over  15,000  motorists,  during  the  past  three  years,  have 
driven  in  excess  of  100,000,000  miles. 

Lowest  cost  per  mile  on  "gas"  oil,  tires  and  repairs,  of  any  com- 
parable cars.  Owners  records  prove  it.  Long  life  a  certainty. 
A  model  which  will  never  grow  passe. 

Early  inspection,  and  prompt  ordering,  urgently    recommended! 

THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

32  South  Main  St.,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


Note,  by  the  seating  dimensions  In 
inches  given  above,  that  the  prettiest 
ot  roadsters  is  likewise  the  roomiest/ 


Haynes  "Light  Six"    Open  Cars  ^iimiiiiiiiiiminiiillimimiiimiiiimniiiiiiimimimmiinnmimmii  Haynes  "Light  Twelve" — Open  Cars 

Five-passenger  Touring  Car          -         #1595  =  Cnta\na    nf    HaunAc     "I  iaUt  =  Five-passenger  Touring  Car         -         £2095 

Four-passenger  Roadster         -         -       .725  1  ~     „     g    j     ,<f:  P  %       g  „  I  Four-passenger  Roadster         -         -       2225 

Seven-passenger  Touring  Car      -           1725  =  olX       and       Light      1  welve    5  Seven-passenger  Touring  Car      -          2225 

Closed  Cars  §  models — with  name  of  nearest  I  Closed  Cars 

Five-Passenger  Sedan         -          -          $2260  g  representative  —  on      request.!  Five  Passenger  Sedan        -          -          £2760 

Seven- Passenger  sedan         •          •         2390  =      *                                               ^            s  Seven-Passenger  Sedan         -        •          2890 

mre  Wheels  Extra       f.  o.  B.  Kokomo  iuiniimiimiiii.iiiiiiimuiiinti.iiiinumiiiim.iiiimiiitimiiiutimiug  mrc  lyh<efs  Includtd    ^  0.  B,  Kokoml 
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SHALL   WE   JOIN   THE   ENTENTE? 


SHALL  WE  WAGE  WAR  WITH  GERMANY  indepen- 
dently of  her  other  foes,  or  shall  we  wage  it  as  an  ally 
of  the  Allies?  On  this  question  editorial  opinion  is  sharply, 
tho  far  from  evenly,  divided.  Some  papers,  seeing  in  our  quarrel 
with  Germany  nothing  more 
than  an  assertion  and  defense 
of  our  maritime  rights,  would 
have  us  scrupulously  avoid  alli- 
ance or  even  cooperation  with 
the  Entente.  This  view  is  con- 
cisely stated  by  a  journalist 
who  says:  "We  are  going  to 
settle  a  dispute  of  our  own 
with  Germany,  and  when  that 
is  disposed  of  our  iuterest  in 
the  matter  is  ended."  Or,  as 
the  Leavenworth  Times  ex- 
presses it:  "This  is  an  affair  of 
our  own  with  Germany.  To 
be  sure,  the  fact  that  Germany 
is  having  trouble  with  us  prob- 
ably will  be  of  material  as- 
sistance to  the  Entente  Allies, 
but  in  their  fight  with  Ger- 
many we  still  are  neutral." 
Some  of  the  papers  that  take 
this  stand  seem  to  fear  closer 
relations  with  the  Entente  far 
more  than  they  fear  the  open 
menace  of  Prussia's  mailed  fist. 
Thus  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  we  read: 


"It  is  a  good  time  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  what  are 
American  aims  and  what  are 
not.  The  means  to  attain 
American  aims  are  not  to  lend 
vast  sums,  unsecured,  to  des- 
perate nations  who  are  fighting 

Germany  and  Austria  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  their   terri- 
torial dismemberment. 

"America  needs  her  funds  and  her  sons  mobilized,  organized, 
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OUR  OWN  CATERPILLAR  "TANK." 

A  new  American  armored  tractor,  built  like  the  famous  British  car  of 
the  West  front,  is  being  put  through  its  paces  before  Army  officers. 


prepared  for  her  own  defense  in  the  stern  days  that  will  follow 
this  war.  Those  days  will  find  great  nations  armed  to  the  teeth, 
insolent  in  victory,  burdened  with  debt,  freed  from  the  moral 
scruples  that  used  to  keep  nations  true  to  international  obliga- 
tions,   greedy   for    undeveloped    South    and    Central   America, 

envious  of  America's  fat  pros- 
perity. No  one  who  is  willing 
to  think  can  fail  to  see  what  is 
ahead  of  us. 

"Not  an  American  in  ten 
thinks  that  the  cause  of  civil- 
ization or  the  welfare  of 
America  hangs  upon  the  an- 
nihilation of  Germany.  Our 
welfare  lies  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  rival  groups  which 
existed  before  the  war.  That 
is  Avhat  the  President  meant 
by  demanding  a  'peace  with- 
out victory.' 

"Our  resources,  our  men,  be- 
long to  us;  we  need  them  all 
for  our  safety.  They  are  too 
precious  to  be  squandered  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  territorial 
ambitions  of  any  European 
group.  If  circumstances  take 
us  into  war  with  Germany,  it 
will  be  a  war  for  American 
rights  and  interests.  11  will 
be  prosecuted  in  such  a  way 
that  those  specific  rights  and 
interests  will  be  attained.  It 
will  be  ended  when  they  are 
fully  attained,  whether  or  not 
England  is  at  that  moment 
able  to  realize  the  retention  of 
the  German  colonies,  whether 
or  not  Russia  has  yet  reached 
Constantinople,  whether  or  not 
Servia,  Roumania,  and  Russia 
have  yet  attained  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria-Hun- 
gary and  Germany." 


Such  opinions,  however,  it 
must  be  said,  seem  to  be  in  a  small  minority.  Most  of  our  press, 
seeing  in  the  European  War  a  conflict  of  principles,  a  great 
struggle  between  absolutism   and   democracy,   declare  that   the 
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ITALIANS   ORGANIZING   TO    FIGHT    UNDER   THE   STARS  AND   STRIPES. 

p>our  iiundred  veteran!  of  the  Italian  Army  have  been  organized  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  American  defense  by  Commander  Edoardo  Ferrari- 
Fontana  a  benor  of  bhe  Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  Commander  Ferrari  is  seated  in  the  center,  arms  folded,  ami  most  of  Ins  associates 
are  clad  in  their  uniform  of  the  Bersaglieri.    Their  offer  of  service  is  said  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  President. 


United  States  should  ens!  its lo1  with,  the  Allies  on  the  fighting- 
line  of  democracy.  "The  United  States  must  make  war  in 
eancerl  with  the  Allies  and  make  peace  with  the  Allies,"  says 
I  he  Buffalo  Enquirer;  "otherwise  it  would  be  left  to  cope 
with  ;i  Teutonic-Mexican  alliance  alone  after  the  Entente  had 
made  peace  with  the  Teutonic  alliance  in  Europe."  "The  active 
work  of  the  United  States  in  the  present  crisis,  to  be  effective, 
should  be  directed  with  a  regard  for  the  wishes  of,  or  in  co- 
operation with,  the  Allied  governments,"  affirms  the  Boston 
Christ  ian  Science  Monitor.  Instead  of  blinking  the  issue,  de- 
clares the  Richmond  Journal,  "we  should  aline  ourselves  with 
the  Allies  on  the  side  of  democracy."  The  same  summons  is 
sounded  by  such  papers  as  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  Atlanta  Jour- 
nal, Charleston  Post,  Chicago  Tribune  and  Herald,  Minneapolis 
Journal,  Boston  Advertiser  and  Transcript,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger.     Says  the  Philadelphia  pap§r: 

"It  is  true  that  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  single  American 
ship,  i  he  deliberate  taking  of  a  single  American  life,  is  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  exacting  the  penalty  by  the  sword.  But 
this  motive,  proper  enough  in  itself,  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  larger  purpose.  Thai  is  to  be  found  in  the  menace  of 
Prussianism  t<>  all  we  hold  most  dear,  in  the  waxrung,  written  in 
letters  of  blood  and  tire,  of  a  military  autocracy  to  the  highest 
ideals  we  cherish.  After  Belgium,  after  Servia,  after  the  Lusi- 
lania,  wit  h  England,  and  France,  and  Italy  fighting  for  democracy, 
with  Russia  bursting  the  bonds  of  despotism  in  the  common 
cause,  we  can  not  for  very  shame  avow  a  sordid  reason  for 
action;    we  can  not  light  solely  for  our  own  hand 

"Freedom  i'vr  our  commerce  we  must  have;  but  we  must 
also  have  more  than  this  —freedom  for  justice  between  nations, 
freedom  for  liberty  that  it  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
freedom  for  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people  to  fulfil  its 
immortal  mission. 

"Here  is  our  cause,  here  is  the  inspiration  which  will  lead  this 
nation  to  make  war  that  it  may  make  peace.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  the  cause  and  the  inspiration  should  have  been, 
clearer  long  ago.  But  at  least  we  can  now  avert  any  imputation 
of  a  mere  soulless  regard  for  our  pockets,  we  can  reveal  so  that 
all  will  recognize  it  the  idealism  of  a  great  people  born  in  valor 
and  nurtured  in  honor.  The  war  is  our  war  because  it  is  the 
war  of  humanity.  \ot  for  ourselves,  O  Lord,  not  for  ourselves,  we 
join  those  who  for  all  these  weary  months  have  been  fighting  it." 

"In  this  age  war  can  not  be  waged  against  a  great  coalition 
without  the  assistance  of  allies,"  remarks  the  Minneapolis 
Journal:    and  in  the  Columbus  Citizen  we  read: 

"While   it    is   true   that    German  submarine   piracy   has   pre- 
cipitated the  war  which  now  seems  unavoidable,  Avium  we  have 
-  once  entered  upon  tin    war  our  cause  will  be  identical  with  that 
of  Great   Britain,   France.  Russia,  and  Belgium. 

"These  nations  are   lighting  to  crush  the  German   military 


autocracy  that   let  loose  upon  the  earth  the  terrible  scourge  of 
which  submarine  piracy  is  but  an  incidental  expression. 

"That  will  be  precisely  what  we  will  be  fighting  to 

DO    ALSO. 

"Submarine  piracy  is  merely  one  symptom  of  the  malignant, 
disease  with  which  the  divine-right  military  autocrats  have 
inoculated  the  German  nation. 

"This  is  the  particular  symptom  with  which  we  are  the 
most  familiar,  because  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  flaunted  in 
our  faces. 

"But  we  have  as  great  an  interest  as  any  other  nation  in  the 
world  possibly  can  have  in  making  a  complete  cure  of  the  disease. 

"The  future  safety  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  crushing 
of  the  German  military  machine  and  the  disciplining  of  tin- 
German  mind  so  that  it  will  think  of  nationalism  in  terms  oHier 
than  military  frightfulness. 

"It  is  our  world,  just  as  much  as  it  is  the  world  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  Belgium. 

"It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  both  our  duty  and  our  self- 
interest  point  unerringly  toward  a  hard  and  fast  alliance  with 
the  Entente  nations  to  make  war  against  Germany  with  them 
and  not  to  make  peace  until  it  can  be  made  upon  a  basis  which, 
so  far  as  human  foresight  can  determine,  will  make  impossible 
a  recurrence  of  the  cataclysm  which  for  nearly  three  years 
lias  racked  the  earth." 

This  point  of  view.  The  Christian  Seiinri  Monitor  reports,  "  is 
wide-spread  and  growing."  Mr.  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reser\  e 
Board,  suggests  that  we  lend  a  billion  dollars  to  lite  Allies.  The 
New  York  World  proposes  that  this  sum  be  sent  to  France,  not 
as  a  loan,  but  as  a  gift,  and  Hie  proposal  finds  enthusiastic  in- 
dorsement in  many  quarters.  From  other  sources  come  demands 
that  we  send  immediately  an  expeditionary  force  across  the 
Atlantic  to  fight  in  the  trenches  of  the  Allies.  "The  Flag  to 
France!"  cries  the  Boston  Transcript;  and  the  New  York  Tribune 
explains  the  importance  of  such  a  move: 

"If  war  were  a  science  pure. and  simple,  fought  only  by  ma- 
chines and  statistics,  the  proposal  to  carry  the  American  flag  to 
the  tiring-line  in  Furope  would  be  an  absurd  and  empty  ad.  It 
would  not  be  as  absurd,  to  be  sure,  as  the  adventure  of  a  certain 
young  French  boy,  the  Marquis'  de  Lafayette,  who  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  with  a  handful  of  companions,  sailed  to  offer  his 
sword  to  Gen.  George  Washington.  A  fairer  parallel  would  be 
the  6,000  French  regulars  who  landed  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
in  1780,  under  command  of  General  Rochambeau,  sent  by  the 
French  Government  to  aid  the  struggling  Revolutionists  of 
America. 

"Yet,  just  as  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  moral  sup- 
port which  young  Lafayette  gave  to  American  patriots  in  their 
darkest  days,  or  the  significance  of  the  Rochambeau  expedition 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  moral  value  of  our  flag  at  the  front 

"Save  in  money,  this  nation's  weight  in  the  war  can  not  lie 
made  largely  effective  at  once.     The  point  above  all  else  to  make 
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clear  is  that  we  are,  in  fact,  coming:.  Our  flag  in  the  firing-line 
OJ  Europe  would  be  only  a  symbol.  But  in  war  symbols  still 
count,  and  count  vastly.  There  .nay  well  be  darker'days  ahead 
of  the  Allies  than  any  they  have  yet  known,  as  dark  as  any  in 
the  worst  years  of  our  own  war  of  liberation.  The  final  test  of 
courage  has  but  just  begun.  What  we  urge  and  demand  is  t  hat 
by  every  resource  in  our  power  we  signal  our  approach  and  dis- 
play to  the  world  that,  late  as  we  come,  we  come  with  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  will  at  our  command." 

"ft  must  be  a  100  per  cent,  war,"  declares  the  New  York 
World,  which  looks  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent war  on  our  part  against  Germany  as  "a  counsel 
either  of  madness  or  treachery."     To  quote  further: 

"We  are  bound  to  cooperate  with  the  Allies.  Even  to-day 
we  can  not  send  a  merchant  ship  across  the  Atlantic  without 
cooperation  from  the  British  Navy,  which  helps  to  safeguard  it 
against  German  submarines.  In  actual  war  our  Navy  could 
accomplish  nothing  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  except 
as  it  worked  with  the  British  Navy.  As  for  military  activities, 
we  could  not  send  a  single  soldier  to  the  trenches  except  as  we 
sent  him  through  France  with  the  consent  and  assistance  of  the 
French  Government 

"We  can  not  prance  on  and  off  the  stage  to  the  applause  of 
the  audience,  for  the  audience  is  fighting  to  the  death  in  defense 
of  life  and  country.  We  must  go  about  our  task  in  a  deliberate, 
systematic  manner,  doing  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  done, 
supplying  the  help  that  must  be  supplied,  and  making  every 
dollar  and  every  man  count  for  all  that  every  dollar  and  every 
man  can  count,  using  each  in  the  most  effective  way  that  the 
situation  demands." 

The  British  Government,  according  to  London  dispatches, 
lias  already  put  at  the  service  of  the  United  States  Government 
the  secret  official  records  of  its  own  bitter  lessons  in  this  war 
into  which  it  entered  with  almost  as  little  military  prepared- 
ness as  the  United  States.  In  the  words  of  Floyd  P.  Gibbons, 
a  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune — 

"To  do  this  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  have  bared  their 
wounds  to  their  sister  democracy  across  the  seas,  and  the  United 
States  diplomatic  service  has  for  the  last  two  months  been 
examining  these  wounds,  studying  the  defects  that  existed  in 
the  Allied  Governments  before  the  war,  and  making  notes  on 


As  the  New  York  Sun  sees  it,  the  .doctrine  of  a  "limited- 
liability"  war  represent  the  last  ditch  of  "the  pro-Germans, 
pacifists,  Sinn-Fein  politicians,  and  little-American  agitators."' 
The  Sun  finds  that  "every  pro-German  newspaper  is  preaching 
this  code  of  cowardice." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  papers  which  belong  in  none  of 
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THIS  IS  PEACE— ACCORDING  TO  PACIFISTS. 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

remedies  and  improvements  and  corrections  that  the  three  years 
of  war  have  brought;  in  other  words,  taking  full  and  free  ad- 
vantage of  the  wonderful  opportunity  to  learn  without  loss  of  a 
single  man  or  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  the  lessons  which 
Kngland,  France,  Russia,  arid  other  Allies  have  paid  for  in  blood 
and  billions." 


FORCED   INTO   IT! 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

these  categories,  which  nevertheless  believe  that  our  role  in  the 
war  should  be  different  from  that  of  Germany's  other  antagonists. 
Thus  the  Topeka  Capital,  whose  owner  and  editor,  Governor 
Capper,  is  a  recent  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  preparedness, 
argues  that  our  financial  support  is  the  only  help  the  Allies 
want.  Money,  food,  and  war-materials,  it  affirms,  "would  be 
infinitely  more  valuable  to  the  enemies  of  Germany  than  the 
addition  of  an  army  that  could  not  be  fed  or  of  a  navy  that 
has  no  enemy  navy  to  fight."  "Maybe  the  United  Stales  will 
do  its  fighting  with  gold  bullets,"  suggests  the  Savannah  News; 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  thus  states  the  case: 

"There  are  some  Americans  who  favor  our  joining  the  Entente 
Allies  in  all  their  plans,  including  the  compact  against  separate 
peace.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  to  warrant  1  his,  and 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  grounds  of  our  neutralil  \  .'pro- 
claimed at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  If  we  joined  now,  it'would 
be  a  confession  that  we  have  heretofore  shirked  our  duty,  or  an 
admission  that  we  have  since  come  to  look  upon  Germany  as  an 
enemy  that  must  be  defeated  now  or  hereafter.  Some  future 
development  may  force  that  conclusion,  but  it  is  not  justified  now. 
Our  present  quarrel  with  Germany  arises  from  violation  of  our 
own  rights,  without  regard  for  its  general  conduct  and  its  ob- 
jects in  the  European  War. 

"The  Entente  Allies  would,  of  course,  get  incidental  benefits 
from  even  our  limited  participation  in  the  war.  All  the  rigorous 
rules  of  neutrality  would  be  annulled,  great h  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Allies.     But  we  need  not  join  the  Entente." 

Turning  to  the  English  press,  we  find  the  London  Times  sug- 
gesting that  America's  greatest  and  most  needed  service  will  be 
financial,  while  the  London  Morning  Post  thinks  thai  "if  America 
will  bear  her  part  in  exterminating  the  submarine,  she  will  confer 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  benefit  upon  humanity." 
Financial  London,  according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
\ork  Evening  Pott,  "expects  America's  participation  to  be  naval 
and  financial  rather  than  military."  In  Paris,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Secretary-General  Jules  Cambon  declaring  that 
"we  wish  to  see  American  troops  in  France  as  soon  as  possible," 
and  that  "the  public  feels  confident  in  its  anticipation  of  Amer- 
ican rnilita^  aid." 
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\M\  \l.n     \\l>   TREASON 

I\  THE   P  ICE  « I]    w  VB      ■•■•     in    di .  id(  d  only  into  two 
classes     Americana  and   traitoi        declared   the   Mayor  of 
\,  u  Fork  recently,  and  the  Sail  Lak<    I   ibum  reminds  the 
a    copperheads"   of   the  countrj    thai    th    time   tias  come 
"when   the     mall    ouled  individual,  either  in  or  oul   of  office, 
bould  keep  silent."     Bui  opponents  of  war  againsl  Germany 
are  apparently  bj   no  means  reduced  to  rilence.     Pacifisl   pi 


OH,    FOB    A    ST.   PATRICK  ! 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

tions  pour  in  upon  Congressmen,  antiwar  advertisements  fill 
pages  of  the  newspapers,  pacifist  orators  draw  crowds,  circulate 
handbills,  and  hamper  recruiting;  throngs  gather  in  pacifist 
mass-meetings.  At  one  Xew  York  peace-meeting  The  World 
tells  how  two  speakers  threatened  revolution  if  war  should  come, 
and  another  prayed  to  God  for  the  death  of  men. whom  he 
named.  Vot  only  did  the  audience  listen  approvingly  to  these, 
bu1  actually  applauded  "when  the  country  and  the  President 
were  consigned  to  hell."     So  that  The  World  is  led  to  ask: 

"Does  it  not  appear  that  in  these  dangerous  demonstrations 
the  real  pacifists  are  outnumbered  by  militarists  in  open  sym- 
pathy with  an  enemy  country?  If  that  is  not  the  case — if  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  meek  protesters  against-  war  Avho  act  thus,  who 
utter  such  sentiments,  who  b\  thousands  cheer  suggested  assas- 
sination— then  those  who  believe  that  the  country,  attacked  so 
long,  should  at  last  defend  itself  are  far  outdone  m  vehemence 
and  violence  by  bloodthirsty  pacifists." 

That  there  is  danger  of  hysteria  about  pro-German  treason 
the  Philadelphia  I'uhlic  Ledger  admits.  Nevertheless,  it  adds, 
"the  desire  of  the  Administration  for  legislation  enabling  it  to 
deal  effectively  with  espionage,  together  with  its  refusal  to 
extend  the  old  Prussian  treaties  with  the  modifications  requested. 
by  Germany,  is  sufficient  proof  of  actual  dangers  from  the  enemy 
within  our  gales."  Wherefore  the  Philadelphia  daily  highly 
approves  the  appeal  of  the  New  York  Mayor's  Committee  on 
National  Defense,  which  would  give  voice  to  the  inarticulate 
loyalty  of  the  vast  body  of  our  citizenry  in  a  day  when  "the 
clamor  of  the  disloyal — and  of  the  misguided  few  who  believe 
that  perpetually  yielding  is  the  solution  of  all  our  national 
difficulties — is  heard  abroad."  And  it  is  encouraged  by  the 
general  welcome  extended  to  the  loyalty  declaration  which  has 
been  circulated  by  the  committee  in  Xew  York  and  is  being 
taken  ui)  elsewhere.  This  pledge,  which  has  been  signed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  is  worded  as  follows: 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF    THE    UNITED   STATES: 

l    ,i„  American,  to  American  ideals  of  justice,  liberty, 

in,,/   hi,,,,, null/,    and   confident   thai    tfu    Government    has   exerted 

to  keep    i    at  pi  at  i    u  ith  d,  1  fu  i 

declan    my  •  and  uni  mdilional  loyalty  to  eminent 

and  pledgt    my  support  to  you  in  protecting 

Imerican   rights    against    unlawful   violenci    upon   land  and  *,<i. 

In   g  g  th    nation   against   hostih    attacl   .  and  in    upholding 

.     Hi   ghl. 

\ir,  American  can  become  a  better  American  by  signing  this 
pledge,"  declan-  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  which  believes  it 
especially  necessary  in  Xew  York,  "  the  center  of  pacifist  oratot 
of  enemy  intrigue,  and  of  anarchistic  propaganda."  "If  then' 
be  an\  among  us  who  are  not  ready  now,  in  this  hour  of  our 
supreme  national  trial,  to  renew  t  heir  covenant  with  the  Govern- 
ment created  under  Washington  and  cemented  under  Lincoln," 
comments  tin  Syracuse  Herald,  "let  them  admit  il  and  man- 
fully take  their  consequences  or  forever  hold  their  peace."  As 
the  New  York  Ev<:;,h,(j  Sm,  thinks,  "so  pernicious  have  been  the 
activities  of  the  noisy  pro-Prussian  German-Americans  that  it 
is  incumbent  upon  German-Americans  Avho  are  loyal  to  the 
United  States  more  than  upon  other  citizens  to  sign  this  declara- 
tion'of  straight  Americanism." 

One  large  German  society  in  Xew  York,  however,  lakes  the 
request  to  sign  the  pledge  "as  an  insult,  as  it  means  nothing 
but  that  the  loj'alty  of  its  members  is  being  doubted."  A 
German  pastor  bases  his  refusal  on  religious  grounds — "Having 
pledged  my  absolute  and  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  any  other  declaration  of  loyalty  submitted  to  me  must 
necessarily  be  conditioned  by  that  pledge."  Nor  are  Germans 
the  only  objectors.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call  finds  "very 
little  that  is  inherently  offensive"  in  the  pledge  which  has  been 
circulated,  but  affirms  that  "to  sign  means  a  blanket  indorse- 
ment of  war  and  of  capitalism's  stake'  in  the  war.  To  sign  means 
that  the  signer  wants  to  go  to  war  at  once,  and  is  in  favor  of 
everything  that  might  be  done  in  the  future."  There  are  even 
supporters  of  the  President  who  wonder  why  such  importance 
should  be  set  on  a  pledge.  As  the  Boston  Journal  remarks, 
"the  loyal'don't  need  it,  the  disloyal  won't  fulfil  it."  The  real 
patriot,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "would  no  more  think 
of  proclaiming  his  readiness  to  do  and  endure  all  for  his  native 
land  than  he  would  of  boasting  that  he  could  be  depended  upon 
not  to  steal  penny-savings  from  a  child.  He  feels  that  the  dee]) 
and  sacred  feelings  which  he  cherishes  for  his  nation  are  to  be 
taken  for  granted."  In  Texas,  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
calls  the  movement  "the  silliest  kind  of  bunk,"  and  adds: 

"American  citizens,  we  hope,  are  presumed  to  be  loyal,  whether 
they  be  native- or  foreign-born.  But  if  there  are  some  who  are 
not  loyal,  which  is  probably  to  be  presumed  also,  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  bjT  having  them  sign  a  loyalty  pledge 

"It  is  just  such  silly  activities  as  these  that  frequently  make 
America  a  laughing-stock  abroad.  President  Wilson  needs  no 
assurance  in  the  shape  of  several  bales  of  loyalty-pledges  that 
American  citizens  are  loyal.  Nor  does  Congress  need  it.  If  we 
are  to  have  war  there  will  be  sterner  tests  of  our  patriotism 
demanded  than  the  signing  of  a  piece  of  paper.  There  is  no 
demand  for  vulgar  boasting  about  our  loyalty  in  the  meantime." 

Many  German-Americans  are  doing  their  best  to  refute  charges 
of  disloyalty,  either  by  signing  pledges  or  by  actions  "which 
speak  louder.  For  instance,  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 
York  German  Liederkranz  asks  that  society  to  drop  the  word 
German  from  its  title  and  discontinue  the  use  of  the  German 
language.  Four  directors  of  the  Milwaukee  Fret  Press,  two  of 
them  German-Americans,  resign  because  of  its  pro-German 
attitude.  Milwaukee  holds  a  great  meeting  to  demonstrate  its 
loyalty,  sending  the  President  this  message:  "Milwaukee  stands 
heart  and  soul  with  America's  Government  for  the  defense  of 
American  right  and  American  honor."  "Not  alone  have  the 
aspersions  east  on  Milwaukee  been  answered,"  declares  The 
Journal,   "but  aspersions  directed  at  German-Americans  as  a 
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A  DANGEROUS  ADVISER. 

—Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


Copyrighted  by  the  Tribune  Association. 

WHILE  ROME  BURNS. 

—Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
SAYING   PEACE,    PEACE,    WHEN    THERE    IS   NO   PEACE." 


class  by   those  who   doubted  their  loyally  and  accepted  the 
evidence  of  words  and  acts  which  did  them  injustice  and  cruel 
harm."     Milwaukee  men  have,  incidentally,  given  their  city  the 
lead  in  Army  enlistments,  Avhile  Milwaukee  women  enthusiasti- 
cally organized  a  patriotic  league.     In  St.  Joseph,  Missauri,  the 
president  of  the  local  Turnverein  replaced  German  flags  and 
portraits  with  American  flags  and  portraits  in  the  Turner  Hall. 
And  the  German-Americans  of  St.  Joseph,  he  tells  us,  are  loyal, 
for  "they  know  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  war  with  the 
German  people,  but  with  the  Prussians."     The  Chicago  Abend- 
post  declares  that  "every  good  American  should  and  must  sup- 
port" the  Government  in  preparing  for  war,  and  it  says  further: 
"Germany  appears  to  want  war,  and  it  is  plainly  evident  how 
this  could  have  been  avoided  had  not   Germany  persisted  in 
its  policy  of  the  past  few  months."      This,  the  Chicago  Herald 
believes,  represents   the  real  sentiment  of  German-Americans 
everywhere.     Yet  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  realizes  the  "tragic 
choice"  that  faces  German-Americans,  and  it  quotes  approvingly 
this  plea  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Illinois  Staats-Zeitung: 

"Americans  not  of  Teutonic  ancestry  have  a  patriotic  duty 
to  perform  toward  those  fellow  citizens  who  are  of  that  migration. 

"That  duty  consists  of  showing  their  friendship  for  these 
whose  hearts  are  wrung  by  a  war  with  Germany;  to  pardon 
with  kindly  forbearance  the  unguarded  but  otherwise  unin- 
tentionally unfortunate  remarks  that  a  German-American  might 
be  guilty  of;  to  help  to  erase  the  fear  among  German- Americans 
that  spies  surround  them,  ever  ready  to  misinterpret  innocent 
acts  or  words;  to  aid  in  increasing  the  love  for  and  attachment 
to  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  citizens  of  German  birth, 
and  to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  back  peace  and  con- 
tentment to  the  German-American  element." 

In  contrast  with  such  expressions,  we  may  note,  however, 
the  bitterly  pro-German  tone  of  such  a  publication  as  Issues 
and  Events.     To  quote  an  editorial  utterance  of  this  weekly: 

"We  have  been  making  war  on  Germany  for  two  years  and  a 
half.  That  is  the  plain  truth  which  aches  like  a  fever  in  the 
sickened  mind  of  every  American  with  a  conscience  and  more  than 
half  a  brain.  That  is  the  plain  truth  which  every  German  reads 
in  countless  graves,  in  countless  hospital-beds  of  pain.  And 
what  has  Germany  done  at  last?  Made  war  on  us?  Not  at  all. 
She  has  announced  to  the  Avorld  that  she  has  been  driven  to 
extend  her  war  against  her  enemies,  after  two  years  and  a  half, 
to  exceptional  and  illegal  lengths,  similar  to  the  illegal  lengths 


they  have  gone  to  all  that  time.  And  to  do  this  she  is  going 
to  use  a  weapon  which  is  more  effective  than  theirs,  and  which 
being  new  and  heretofore  unused,  is  bound  by  no  law  save  thai 
or  effective  use.  Her  object  is  solely  to  prevent  the  munitioning 
or  provisioning  of  her  enemies.  She  asks  of  neutrals  only  that 
they  keep  out  of  the  danger  of  which  they  are  amply  warned." 


GERMAN   "SCRAPS   OF   PAPER"    WITH   US 

GERMANY  HAS  TO  LIVE  DOWN  HER  CAREER  as  a 
word-breaker,  and   that  is  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Secretary  Lansing's  latest  communication,  observes  the 
Newark  News,  as  it  notes  the  refusal  of  the  State  Department 
to  entertain  Germany's  proposal  that  the  treaties  of  1785,  1799, 
and  1828  between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  be  reaffirmed 
and  amplified.     This  Government  practically  accuses  Germany 
of  regarding  treaties  as    "scraps   of  paper,"   Washington   dis- 
patches point  out,  as  they  mark  with  particular  stress  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Lansing  that  "this  Government  is  seriously 
considering  whether  or  not  the  treaty  of  1828  and  the  reeved 
articles  of  the  treaties  of  1785  and  1799  have  not  been  in  effect 
abrogated  by  the  German  Government's  flagrant  violations  of 
their  provisions,  for  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust  and  inequi- 
table to  require  one  party  to  an  agreement  to  observe  its  stipula- 
tions and  to  permit  the  other  party  to  disregard  them.     It  would 
appear  that  the  mutuality  of  the  undertaking  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  conduct  of  the  German  authorities." 

Since  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations  Germany  has  pre- 
vented certain  citizens,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Lansing,  "from 
freely  removing  from  the  country."  which,  as  the  New  York 
Times  remarks,  is  in  plain  disregard  of  the  reciprocal -liberty  of 
intercourse  assured  by  the  treaty,  and  these  acts,  he  says, 

"can  not  be  taken  otherwise  than  as  an  indication  of  a  purpose 
on  the  part  of  the  German  Government  to  disregard  in  the  event 
of  war  the  similar  liberty  of  action  provided  for  in  Article  XXII 1 
of  the  treaty  of  1799— the  very  article  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  interpret  and  supplement  almost  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
large  number  of  German  subjects  residing  in  the  United  States 
and  enjoying  in  their  persons  or  property  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  Government." 

The  Times  holds  that  Article  XXIII,  "if  continued  in  force, 
and  Germany  has  sought  to  persuade  our  Government  to  admit 
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— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 


its  continuing  in  force,  would  have  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
enforcemenl    of    necessary    measures   of    public    security    within 
I  lie  United  States  after  the  outbreak  of  war,"  and  believes  Wash- 
ington   is   "well   advised  in  seriously  considering  whether  the 
treaty  is  not  now  altogether  void  and  of    no  effect  because  of 
I  lie  open  and  repeated  violation  of  its  provisions  by  the  German 
Government."     A  Washington  dispatch  to  this  journal  informs 
ns   that   the  German    note  was  regarded  by  State  officials  as 
"practically  proposing  a  new  treaty."  Nationals  of  either  country 
resident,  in  the  other  would,  in  case  of  war,  have  been  free  from 
internment,  most  would  have  been  entitled  to  remain  indefinitely, 
and  those  seeking  to  leave  would  have  been  free  to  do  so  with 
all  (heir  property.      Moreover,   this  informant  says  that   enemy 
property,   specifically   including   merchant   vessels,   would   have 
been  free  from  all  sequestration,  except  under  laws  applying  to 
neutrals  also,  while  contracts  and  patents  would  not  have  been 
canceled,  suspended,  or  declared  void..    Recalling  that  German 
ships   were  disabled  in  our   ports  "by  orders,"   long  before  an 
answer  was  due  to  the  amazing  proposal  that  we  should  safe- 
guard  them   home  through   a  blockade,   the  New    York    World 
wonders  whether  it  does  not  look  "as  if  refusal  was  expected — 
as  if  this  were  merely  one  more  cheat  to  raise  hope  at  home  while 
the  fighting  goes  on."     A.1  the  same  time  this  journal  notes  that 
as  we  decline  Germany's  request  on  the  treaties,  this  Govern- 
ment announces  that  in  the  event  of   war  German  subjects  in 
this  country  will  not  be  interned,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
their  own  misdeeds,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Secretary  of  War 
Baker  in  a  formal  statement,  "everybody  of  every  nationality 
who  conducts  himself  in  accordance  with  American  law  will  be 
free    from    official    molestation,    both    now    and    in    the   future." 
This  is  putting  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  civilization  above 
formal  international  engagements,  according  to  The  World,  which 
goes  on  to  say : 

"If  the  treaties  to  which  Germany  appeals  to-day  had  been 
respected  b\  thai  Empire  we  should  not  b«  on  the  eve  of  war. 
Now  that  they  have  been  canceled  by  Germany's  own  acts, 
German  subjects  in  the  United  states  will  owe  their  liberty  and 
their  possessions  to  the  magnanimity  of  the  American  people — 
and  to  their  own  <tood  behavior." 


NEXT? 

— Harding  in  Hie  Brooklyn  Emjlr. 

WHERE    THE    HOME    OF   THE    BRAVE 

THE   FOE   AT  RUSSIA'S  GATE 

WHILE  NICHOLAS  ROMANOFF  WFFPS  or  tends 
his  little  garden  at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  the  democracy  which 
has  superseded  his  autocracy  faces  grave  problems. 
Besides  the  inherent  difficulties  in  establishing  such  an  Empire  as 
Russia  upon  a  self-governing  basis,  the  nation  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  war,  against  a  powerful  and  crafty  foe,  which  is  attacking 
her  both  from  within  and  without.  War  Minister  Guchkoff's 
cry,  "The  foe  is  at  the  gate,"  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  we 
are  reminded  by  a  press  correspondent;  "the  slightest  relaxa- 
tion of  vigilance,  and  the  enemy  would  be  at  Petrograd."  Where 
this  threatened  German  drive  will  start  and  how  vigorous  it 
will  be  will,  as  the  Newark  News  observes,  "very  probably 
depend  upon  the  way  Russia  pulls  herself  together."  Threats 
of  overwhelming  invasion  and  tempting  hints  of  peace  are  but 
part  of  Germany's  game,  the  Newark  paper  adds.  The  Prussian 
militarists,  it  explains,  are  adepts  in  playing  both  ends  against 
the  middle,  thus — 

"Germany  knows,  of  course,  what  she  can  count  on  from  the 
pro-German  nobility  and  reactionaries  of  Russia,  and  it  would 
not  be  surprizing  if  her  agents  were  at  work  among  the  radicals, 
or  even  if  she  had  permitted  captured  radicals  to  make  their 
way  back  to  Russia,  exactly  as  she  supported  the  Casement 
uprising  in  Ireland.  Her  methods  change  little.  She  may  be 
expected  to  play  the  old  game  with  what  profit  she  can.  .  .  . 
All  reports  coming  out  of  Russia  indicate  an  increasing  unity 
and  disposition  to  present  a  stronger  front  than  Germany  has 
beaten  against  heretofore.  But  this  has  not  met  the  test  as  yet, 
and  it  would  be  fooUsh  to  try  to  foresee  what  will  happen." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  it  hard  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  Russian  Army  discipline  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired. A  Petrograd  press  dispatch  which  we  rind  in  the  Boston 
Transcript  records  certain  incidents  hindering  the  work  of  restor- 
ing discipline,  among  which  "is  the  movement  of  extremists, 
to  put  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  bureaucrats, 
and  ruling  classes  generally  in  the  forefront  of  all  national  effort." 

Aside  from  the  work  of  these  disturbers  within  and  without, 
the  very  task  of  holding  together  so  unwieldy  an  empire  is  a 
formidable   one,    in    the    Baltimore    American's   opinion.      The 
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BREAKING  INTO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE.- 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
BECOMES   THE   LAND    OF   THE    FREE. 

180,000,000  people  we  think  of  as  Russians  include  "more  than 
twenty  different  races,  speaking  more  than  twenty  different 
languages,"  a  "hyphenated",  situation  that  makes  our  own 
pale  into  insignificance.     For  instance — 

"There  are  8,000,000  Poles,  9,000,000  Turkomans,  there  are 
Mongols,    Tatars,    Kurds,    Lithuanians,    Jews,    Finns,   Kirghiz 
Bashkirs,  each  racial  division  counting  into  the  millions    and 
there  are  more  than  a  dozen  other  races  besides  those  just  men- 
tioned   that   are  segregated  by  languages   or   religions.     As  to 
religion,  the  state  church— the  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic  Church 
—is  said  to  include  100,000,000  of  the  whole  population      There 
are     besides,    14,000,000    Mohammedans,    12,000,000    Roman 
Catholics,  6,000,000  Protestant  Christians,  and  about  40,000  000 
divided  into  forty  or  fifty  other  religious  groups— some  large 
some  numbering  only  a  few  adherents.     All  of  this  does  not  show 
that  the  melting-pot  idea  is  impossible  for  Russia,  but  it  does 
suggest  that  a  fused  democracy— a  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  that  will  run  smoothly  and  not  skip  a  good  many 
cogs— is  not  an  affair  to  be  brought  about  by  the  passing  of  a 
Duma  resolution." 

But  German  hopes  of  negotiating  a  separate  peace,  together 
with  German  plans  for  stirring  up  strife  in  Russia,  as  well  as  Ger- 
man confidence  in  a  half-hearted  resistance  to  their  new  Petro- 
grad  drive,  meet  something  of  a  jolt  in  the  appeal  recently  drawn 
up  by  a  meeting  of  workmen,  soldiers,  and  Duma  deputies  at  the 
Russian  capital.  It  calls  upon  the  workers  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  Teuton  armies,  to  end  the  war  by  throwing 
off  autocratic  rule.  It  does  not  beg  for  peace,  as  it  declares: 
"Russia  will  defend  its  new-found  liberty  against  all  inter- 
ference, whether  from  within  or  without.  It  will  not  yield  be- 
fore belligerent  bayonets,  nor  will  it  permit  itself  to  be  coerced 
by  foreign  military  power."  A  Socialist  advocate  of  the  appeal 
exprest  this  thought  even  more  emphatically,  saying: 

"When  we  speak  to  the  Germans,  we  always  keep  guns  in 
our  hands.  We  shall  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  for  liberty 
if  the  Germans  do  not  accept  the  appeal.  The  dominating  idea 
of  the  appeal  is  that  we  are  seeking  peace  by  urging  others  to 
throw  off  the  yoke." 

The  voices  of  the  extreme  Socialists,  calling  for  peace,  have, 
according  to  Petrograd  dispatches,  been  drowned  in  the  general 
cry  that  the  struggle  must  continue.     The  new  War  Minister  has 


TUE  RAINBOW  APPEARS. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 


been  visiting  the  front,  and  everywhere,  we  are  told,  the  Army 
has  enthusiastically  responded  to  his  appeals  and  declared  itself 
ready  to  fight  on  to  the  end.  The  common  soldier  has  gained 
self-respect,  we  read  in  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch,  by  orders 
substituting  "you"  for  the  familiar  "thou"  when  his  officer 
speaks  to  him,  and  "Mister"  for  "Excellency"  when  he  speaks 
to  his  officer.  His  lot  is  further  made  happier  by  the  removal 
of  the  ban  on  smoking  in  the  streets,  entering  public  places,  and 
joining  political  organizations.  The  danger  from  above  has  hern 
minimized  by  the  removal  of  officers  deemed  inefficient  or 
suspected  of  too  close  relations  with  the  old  regime.  The 
Grand  Dukes  have  left  the  Army,  even  Nicholas  yielding  the 
supreme  command  to  General  Alexieff. 

Confidence  in  the  success  of  the  new  Government  of  Russia 
is  abundantly  exprest  by  American  editors,  always  hopeful 
for  democracy.  They  base  their  hopes  on  the  work  of  the 
zemstvos  (described  on  page  1001),  on  the  experience  of  the 
Duma,  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  men  now  in  office. 
The  daily  dispatches  from  Petrograd  are  found  most  reassuring 
by  the  New  York  Times,  which  thus  states  a  few  reasons  for  the 
optimism  which  it  shares  with  many  of  its  contemporaries: 

'Tales  of  disorganization  and  dislovaltv  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  the  Army  must  be  set  over  against  the  self-evident 
tact  that  the  (  zar  would  never  have  abdicated  if  he  had  not 
been  convinced  that  the  Army  was  with  the  revolutionist 
Sovereigns  who  have  a  powerful  army  at  their  back  are  not  so 
weak  and  yielding— the  Kaiser,  for  example.  The  Russian 
(  hurch  also  exhorts  the  people  to  be  loyal  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment.    That  is  a  favorable  indication  not  to  be  ignored 

"There  may  be  Socialist  demonstrations  in  the  big  cities 
agitations  more  or  less  rioting.  But  the  Socialists  of  Russia" 
are  to  be  found  m  the  operative  class  and  to  some  extent  amone 
university  students  They  are  but  an  insignificant  fraction 
of  the  population.  The  land-owning  class,  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
are  the  heart  and  soul  of  Russia,  They  are  faithfully  repre- 
sented by  the  Duma,  whose  leaders  are  men  of  intelligence  and 
moderation.  There  are  no  more  loyal  and  earnest  supporters 
of  the  Duma  and  the  revolution  than  the  zemstvos,  or  rural 
county  councils,  and  the  Russian  Unions  of  Towns,  or  rural 
town  councils.  It  was  these  unions  that  assumed  the  task  of 
furnishing  supplies  to  the  armies  at  the  front  after  the  Govern- 
ment service  broke  down.    They  are  immediately  representative 
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0f  the    piril  of  the  Russian  people  throughout  the  wholt   Bmp 

\\  ith   the    Uims.  the   I  !hu  oh,  and  the  ]  f*  ople   th<  m 

ithfu]    upporl  to  •  I  '"'■' '"""  "'•  "  ifi  ""' 

i   i„  h,  ..    ,  ither   thai    th<    foroi  i   of   reaction   g<  m  rat*  d 

within  the  old  titled  and  official  cla    .permeated  with  treason 

.  ,,,   :  i,,    radical  Bpiril  among  the  •  xtreme  Bocial- 

u,ll  gel  the  upper  hand.      The  Nihilists  have  disappeared, 

th,  of  whom  we  hw  ard  so  much  ten  or  fifteen  years 

irocoupation  gone.    Th<  r<  volution  hascome  without 

,  ,|  of  which  thej  talked  so  threateningly.    There  may 

gainsl    the    ae\<   Governmenl  of    the    people, 

moments  oi  peril  maj  awail  it,  bul  there  is  solid  ground  for  the 

i,  r  thai    the   popular  election    will   be  held,   thai    the  <  !on- 

lenj    \.-.nii,i\   will  do  iis  constructive  worl  in  peace,  and 

thai   a    permanenl   Governmenl    will   be  established  acceptable 

to  iiu    Russian  people  and  worthy  of  the  world's  welcome." 

The  rimes  sees  a  x I  augurs  for  the  future  in  the  moderation 

of  Russia's  radical  ministry,  which  is  "little  likely  to  give  way  to 

reacti d   the  one  hand  or  to  disaster  and  excesses  on  the 

other."     An  importanl  sourceof  the  new  Government's  strength, 

in   ihr  New    York   Evening  Post's  opinion,  is  its  sympathy   with 
popular  demand-.      For — 

"Only  the  mosl  visionary  or  the  mosl  irreconcilable  of  popular 
agitators  would  be  discontented  with  the  program  of  liberties 
announced  by  the  provisional  Government  in  the  short,  time  it 
has  been  in  power.  It  has  promulgated  full  amnesty,  which 
means  the  return  to  Russia,  of  Socialist  and  labor  leaders.  It  has 
spoken  out  lor  universal  suffrage,  women  as  well  as  men.  It 
has  ordained  complete  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
association,  going  as  far  as  to  extend  the  principle  of  trade- 
unionism  to  military  officers.     It  has  ordered  the  replacement  of 


th    |i..h.-,    l>'    i pnlar  militia,  with  elective  officers.     It   ha 

,X(.,I  ai]  r,    triotionfi  from  the  right   to  Btrike.     More  tl 
that,  n  ha    demand  m  the  manifesto  of  March  16,  embodying 
i,,  thai   then    fa  'no  intention  to  profit  by  th«   cir- 

cumstano     of  war  to  delay  the  realization  of  the  measures  of 
reform.'     It  is  the  business  of    raiting  for  liberty  that  makes  a 
peopli    restless.     The  convocation  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
a  matter  of  a  few  woks     In  that  Assembly  there 

\U||    be  full   opportunity   to   press   for  further  reforms." 

I  i, ill   this  Assembly  meets,  Russia   will  be  governed  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  headed  bj    Premier  Lvpff.     The  Foreign 

Minister,  Paul  Miliukoff,  admits  that  there  is  a  decided  leaning 

of  all  elements  in  Russia  toward  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  Assembly's  de<  ision,  he  says,  "will  -how  whether  this 
impression  of  the  country's  desire  is  premature."  Similarly, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  A.  F.  Kerensky,  has  been  quoted  in  an 
Associated  Press  interview  as  saying:  "I  am  a  republican  and 
I  think  1  know  what  kind  of  a  government  Russia  wants,  but 
as  a  member  of  the  Government  I  will  not  try  to  bring  any 
pressure  upon  the  popular  opinion  which  will  render  the  deci- 
sion." The  vote  of  the  central  committee  of  t  lie  all-powerful 
Constitutional  Democratic  party  in  favor  of  a  republic  means 
a  "United  States  of  Russia,"  in  the  opinion  of  Isaac  Don 
Levine.  For  this  authority  on  Russia  reminds  us  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  that  "the  Russian  republic  is  not  going  to  be 
one  solid  state.  It  will  be  a  union  of  Russia,  Finland.  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Armenia,  and  perhaps  some  other  individual,  tho 
dependent,  states." 


Even    in   the  science  of  retreating,   Germany  is  leading  the  world. — 
Washington  Herald. 

Tim  Russian  people  feel  pretty  safe  from  disorder  now  that  the  police 
are  in  jail. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Germans  should  consider  that  the  falling-back  habit  in  a  soldier  tends 
to  develop  homesickness. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  destruction  marking  the  German  retirement  would  seem  to  indicate 
little  hope  of  immediate  recovery. — Newark  News. 

Germany  might  foil  the  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  United  States  Navy 
by  withdrawing  ;ill  her  C7-boats. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Thk  question  yet  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  Prussian  diet,  will  be 
revised  to  avert  autocratic   indigestion. 
— Newark  News. 

At  all  events,  the  Kaiser  has  been 
more  successful  than  Henry  Ford  in  get- 
ting the  boys  out  <>t"  the  trenches. — New 
York  Tribune. 

Now  that  the  Russians  have  started  a 
republic,  they'll  find  it  a  whole  lot  harder 
to  retain  their  liberty  than  they  did  to  get 
it. — Boston  Transcript. 

Try  as  they  may,  the  Allies  can't  halt 
the  German  retreat.  The  Kaiser's  army 
sweeps  victoriously  on  toward  home. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Thk  people  of  Europe  did  not  begin 
the  war,  but  it  looks  as  t  ho  t  hey  are  going 
to  have  a  powerful  voice  when  it-  comes  to 
ending  it.- — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

It  is  expected  that  Russian  opinion 
will  favor  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. They  have  not-  seen  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  session. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

The  timid  pedestrian  handed  .  his 
pocketbook  to  the  footpad.  "This  foils 
his  carefully  laid  plans.''  he  explained, 
"to  take  it  away  from  me  with  a  club." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

The  trade  of  king  is  getting  so  uncer- 
tain that  none  of  them  can  tell  for  sure 
when  they  get  up  in  the  morning  whether 
they  are  going  to  get  in  a  full  da\  s  w  ork. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

Put  beyond  repair  by  her  own  sailors, 
the  giant  Voter  land  may.  yel  appear  sym- 
bolic of  what  has  been  done  to  tho 
Hohenzollern  ship  of  state  by  its  own 
crew. — SVeto  York  W'"rld. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 

Anything  is  possible  to-day  except  the  pacification  of  the  pacifists. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Tt  may  be  said  that  it  was  the  Duma  that  put  a  "nick''  in  Nicholas  — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Why  not  waft  the  smell  of  broiled  beefsteak  over  the  German  trenches 
and  mercifully  end  the  war? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  Delaware  citizen  having  cut  a  wisdom-tooth  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
there's  hope  for  Mr.  Bryan  yet. —  Washington  Post. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  works  all  right  in  Europe  until  the  people 
discover  that  they  hold  the  aces. — Boston  Transcript. 

Give  us  time  and  we  will  furnish  William  with  a  nice  little  barred  zone 

of  his  own. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


by  the  New  York  Herald  Company. 
"PAPA,   THIS  REMINDS  ME  OF  MY  VICTORY  AT  VERDUN!" 

— Rogers  in  the  Xew  York  Herald. 


So  far  as  reported,  we  arc  still  per- 
mitted to  read  the  Beatitudes  without  suf- 
fering the  taint  of  treason!  —  American 
Friend. 

The  difference  between  the  Adamson 
Law  and  the  American  people  is  that  one. 
of  them  is  upheld  and  the  other  held  up. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

A  CORSET-MANrTACTURER  says  that    he 

invented  the  straight-front.  He  should 
sue  von  Hindenburg  for  infringement. — 
New  York  Evening  Journal. 

France  and  Italy,  to  save  daylight,  are 
advancing  their  clocks  one  hour,  just 
after  Russia  has  jumped  ahead  a  century 
or  so. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

It  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  a  social 
error  to  mention  the  island  of  St.  Helena 
while  taking  tea  with  the  Hohenzollern 
family. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

ONCE  these  railroad  -  workers  accept 
the  view  that  they  are  public  employees, 
they  will  be  asking  for  a  six-hour  day  and 
Saturday  afternoons  off. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

How  hurried  the  German  retreat,  was  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of  the 
towns  evacuated  they  did  not  have  time 
to  even  smash  the  dishes  before  leaving. 
— Kansas  City  Times. 

By  the  brilliant  strategy  of  retreating, 
the  German  Army  is  rendering  futile  the 
preparations  of  the  Allies  to  drive  it 
back.  And  to  add  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Allies,  they  are  no>v  left  with  a  lot 
of  extra  ammunition  on  their  hands. — 
Philadelphia  X<:rlh  American. 
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TROOPS  ADVANCING  TO  THE  ATTACK  BY  MOONLIGHT  BEHIND  A  SCREEN   OF   SHELLS 

-^SSL^^srs  3SES2SKT.  SiE^WS'ffi  of  Sabovde  drawr illustrates  an  attack  made  on  a 

front  trenches  may  be  dimly  discerned  in  the  background    h^Ttbt' J  I  ,  •         ,  Slld  &  wmter  moon-      The  "^  of  the  enemy's 

artiUery.      Beyond  are  seen  the  roo of "a  v UkS aSa ^L  rockets  Sn^TT™  I  ^  °f  ^'^  ShraPnel  SheUs  fr°m  the   British 

are  the  British  trenches,  with  three  G  man  shells  itstmTin' or  1  Zn  ?  ,°?1  ^  T'  suPPort-trenches  behind.  In  the  foreground 
the  surrounding  snow.  Some  of  our  t™  ^SiZZ  S  &f  *"  grOUnd  ^  With  reCent  Craters'  showi^  black  «"n«t 
Pace  and  clad  in  their  winter  overcoats,  fZZtlTe  SlttSS  b^geTw^d  \t  e^"  ^^  *  a  *"*  — " 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ATTITUDE  AS   SEEN  ABROAD 


A  CTUAL  HOSTILITIES  between  the  United  States  and 
AA  the  Central  Powers  are  not  expected  by  either  of  the 
belligerents  in  Europe  to  reach  very  large  proportions, 
and  both  sides  seem  convinced  that,  while  the  President  does  not 
shrink  from  a  technical  "state  of  war,"  he  is  anxious  to  avoid 
an  armed  clash.  The  London  Spectator  remarks  that  "Mr. 
Wilson  will  enter  into  a  hostile  relation  with  Germany  step  by 
step.  If  he  is  driven  to  war,  it  will  be  a  war  of  limited  liability." 
The  London  Daily  Express  thinks  that  the  President  is  hampered 
by  the  "  very  real  unpreparedness  of  the  nation,"  and  it  proceeds: 

'The  United  States  is  not  ready  for  war,  and  if  she  arrays 
herself  against  Germany  there  is  a  perfectly  natural  feeling  that 
a  heavy  price  may  be  paid.  ...  In  view  of  the  conflicting 
factors  in  national  opinion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  his 
(the  President's)  main  concern  is  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  Paris  Matin,  however,  expects  the  most  vigorous  action 
as  soon  as  the  President  is  convinced  that  the  entire  nation 
is  behind  him.     It  says: 

"The  President  has  always  thought  that  right  and  justice 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  but  he  thought  also  that  at  first  he 
ought  not  to  display  his  personal  sentiment  as  long  as  it  was 
not  certain  that  this  sentiment  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
nation,  and  also  that  he  ought  to  maintain  absolute  neutrality 
in  order  to  spare  his  country  the  horrors  of  war.  If  certain 
words  and  certain  attitudes  of  the  President  in  the  past  may  have 
raised  doubts  or  even  caused  resentment  among  the  Allies,  it 
was  owing  to  his  scruples  in  not  allowing  his  personal  judgment 
to  encroach  on  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 

'To-day  the  President  is  not  bound  to  maintain  the  same 
reserve,  and  he  has  the  right  and  the  duty,  in  face  of  the  actions 
of  Germany,  to  give  utterance  to  an  opinion  which  is  that  of  the 
United  States  and  to  denounce  the  German  insult. 

"Personally,  the  President  goes  further.     He  thinks  that  the 


German  outrages  are  equivalent  to  an  act  of  war,  and  that  a 
crime  like  that  of  the  sinking  of  the  Laconia,  and  a  plot  like  that 
of  Bemstorff  in  Mexico,  justify  the  entry  of  America  into  the 
war  to-day,  but  his  scruples  and  his  constitutional  conscience 
which  imposed  reserve  on  him  a  year  ago,  still  urge  him  to  be 
patient  to  the  last  extremity.  He  desires  that,  in  a  matter  so 
grave  as  a  war  into  which  a  hundred  million  people  would  be 
drawn,  American  public  opinion  should  be  with  him  and  behind 
him.  He  thinks  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  he  and  his  Ministers 
should  consider  war  to  be  inevitable  and  justified,  but  that  the 
democracy  of  all  America  should  believe  it  also." 

The  Teutonic  papers  do  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the 
stand  the  President  has  taken  since  the  sinking  of  the  Vigilancia. 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  says  that  "President  Wilson  broke  off 
relations  with  Germany  not  in  preparation  for  war,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  avoid  a  conflict,"  and  it  argues  that  the  President 
will  do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  real  hostilities.     It  continues: 

"President  Wilson  does  not  regard  war  as  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  expects  to  avoid 
war  after  arming  merchantmen,  but  he  does  not  want  war." 

The  same  view-point  is  taken  by  the  New  York  correspon- 
dent of  the  semiofficial  Wolff  Bureau,  and  his  wireless  dispatch 
to  the  agency  is  quoted  by  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  which  is  at 
some  pains  to  warn  its  readers  that  it  can  not  indorse  this  opinion. 
It  remarks  editorially: 

"The  people  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  personal  opinion 
of  the  correspondent.  But  the  facts  paint  a  different  picture 
of  President  Wilson's  policy.  What  was  President  Wilson's 
abrupt  break  in  relations  with  Germany  but  a  challenge  to 
Germany?  And  is  not  the  arming  of  American  merchant  ships, 
which  includes  ships  carrying  ammunition  and  unconditional 
contraband,  even  a  stronger  challenge  to  Germany? 

"The  correspondent  also  overlooks  the  recent  exciting  Con- 
gress debate,  otherwise  he  could  not  send  the  uncontradicted 
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claim  thai  the  American  Qovemmenl  will  do  nothing  to  arouse 
the    feeling     of    America    againsl    Germany.     Whal    was    the 

betrayal  »ropo  al  of  an  alliance  with  M<  nco  but  a  .... 

to    in  ml    hostile   to  Germany?     Why   did   Senator 

Nton<     who  upriRhtlj    seeks   peace,  throw  himsell    with  al]  ins 
influence  again  I  tl  recenl  actsof  President  Wilson  unJ 


THE   NEW  COSTUME. 

President  Wilson— "  That's  fine!    And  now— cut  off  my  wings." 

— L'Asino  (Rome). 

because,  in  his  cOm  id  ion,  and  that  of  almost  the  entire  Congress, 
it  meani.  war? 

"And  does  the  writer  think  that  peace  is  promoted  by  the 
utterance    of    President    Wilson    awarding    Alsace-Lorraine    to 

France? 

"Certainly  President  Wilson  does  not  want  war  if  he  can 
secure  our  defeat  without  it.  But  he  will  do  all  to  secure  this 
defeat,  and  it'  it  is  impossible  otherwise  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  war." 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  on  the  other  hand,  believes 
that  the  President's  entire  policy  has  been  unintelligently 
provocative: 

"The  policy  of  President  Wilson,  since  the  breaking  off  of 
diplomatic  relations,  has  been  characterized  by  careless  and 
criminal  errors.  He  has  played  with  the  destinies  of  great 
peoples.  He  desires  to  make  his  further  course  depend  upon 
whether  Germany  commits  an  overt  act,  that  is,  an  openly 
hostile  action  against  an  armed  American  merchantman.  At 
the  same  time  he  lets  it  be  known  that  he  has  commanded  these 
mined  merchantmen  to  open  fire  on  their  part  on  all  submarines 
immediately. 

"In  the  face  of  the  reasons  we  have  given  the  whole  world 
as  a  basis  for  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  it  is  unparalleled 
rashness  if  the  President  risks  the  lives  of  American  citizens  in 
Hie  careless  belief  thai  we  will  not  dare  to  injure  them.  Even 
aparl  from  the  fact  thai  our  naval  authorities  declare  that  it  is 
practical^  impossible  to  distinguish  American  from  non- 
American  merchantmen,  the  German  Government  must  em- 
phatically decline  to  consider  any  discrimination. 

"If  President  Wilson  rashly  wants  war,  he  should  start  it 
and  he  will  have  it.  On  our  side  it  only  remains  to  assure  him 
that  we  have  put  an  end  to  negotiations  about  submarine  war- 
fare once  for  all.  The  monstrous  guilt  for  a  German-American 
war,  should  it  come,  would  fall  alone  upon  President  Wilson 
and  his  Government." 


Ill  SSI  AS    NEW   MENACE 

THK  ENDLESS  [NGENUIT1  of  Berlin  diplomacy  is 
aoyi  B6en  in  the  quick  shift  of  German  influence  in 
Petrograd  from  the  discarded  autocracy  to  the  rising 
Socialisl  party.  The  disloyal  activities  of  the  Russian  reaction- 
aries who  sought  io  make-  peace  with  Germany  in  the  interests 
of  absolutism  are  being  copied  by  the  small  but  noisy  bods 
comprising     the      Russian     Socialists     who     are      conducting    a 

peace-propaganda  in  the  interests  of  "internationalism."  This 
activitj  of  the  Socialists  is  provinga  source  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment to  the  provisional  Government, for, i1  is  asserted,  the  igno- 
panl  peasantry  are  apt  to  be  influenced  by  this  propaganda,  the 
true  inwardness  of  which  they  can  not  discern.  This  propa- 
ganda, combined  with  the  prospect  of  a  great  German  drive 
against  Petrograd,  has  caused  the  Premier,  Prince  Lvofif,  to  issue 
an  appeal  to  the  people  which  very  frankly  tells  them  where 
the  danger  lies.  The  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writes: 

"A  proclamation  has  been  drafted  informing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  capital  of  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  appealing  for  union 
against  the  foe.  The  people  are  warned  that  German  agents 
in  disguise  are  spreading  revolutionary  propaganda  and  ferreting 
out  military  secrets. 

"After  a  consultation  with  the  Minister  of  War  and  (.enera 
Korniloff,  commanding  the  troops  in  Petrograd,  it  was  decided 
that  the  latter  should  go  in  person  and  address  a  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  workmen's  and  soldiers'  delegates  and  tell 
them  plainly  that  they  must  choose  between  continuing  the 
war  and  surrendering  to  Germany;  that  war  is  impossible  if 
they  persist  in  the  present  agitation  among  the  troops  and 
seditious  incitement  of  the  people  to  refrain  from  subscribing  to 
the  war-loan." 

In  viewing  these  activities  we  are  warned  not  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  views  of  the  workers,  for  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  are  peasant  proprietors,  while  the  proletarian  ele- 
ment hardly  exists  except  in  two  or  three  of  the  larger  cities, 


THE   AMERICAN  MAGICIAN. 

•  All  without  apparatus  or  double  bottoms.    Sec,  ladies  and  gentlemen- 
one,  two.  three,  and  the  dove  becomes  a  cannon!  " 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich) . 

and  the  Socialist  party,  we  are  told,  does  not  represent  even  a 
tenth  of  this  small  proletariat.  The  Times' s  correspondent 
continues: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  an  enormous  majority  of  the  Russian 
people  are  loyal  to  the  provisional  Government  and  determined 
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to  safeguard  their  new-found  liberties  against  the  menace  of 
the  enemy  Plain  speaking  may  convince  the  Socialists  of  the 
necessity  of  loyal  cooperation  with  the  Government  against  the 
disloyal  minority.  If  so,  then  the  German  plans  will  only  help 
rlussia.  1 

"The   Russian  Socialists  are  by  no  means  a  united  body 
I  hey  are  split  into  a  number  of  factions,  all  more  or  less  in  strife 
o\  er  the  details  of  the  respective  programs.     Unfortunately,  the 
more  moderate  elements  are  unable  to  restrain  the  extremists 
whose  technical  designation  is  the  Masimalists 


SOUTH  AMERICA  AS  A  GERMAN  COLONY 

A' 


SENSATIONAL  RUMOR  has  reached  one  of  the  New 
York  editors  that  Washington  is  in  possession  of  the 
details  of  a  German  peace-proposal  recently  made  to 
the  Entente  via  Switzerland.  It  is  alleged  that  Germany  offered 
the  Allies  peace  upon  their  own  terms  and  signified  her  willing- 
ness to  evacuate  Belgium,  restore  Alsace-Lorraine,  join  Polish 


.mi  .     ,.   °     „    , ^^iuuuow.  ~~  v,.«v,«u,^  ^cigium,  xesiuft)  -Alsace-Lorraine    iom    Polish 


and  his  colleagues  is  constantly  hampered  by  the  interference 
or  the  Socialists.  Thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  Socialist  Min- 
ister ot  Justice  Kerensky  in  the  provisional  Government,  this  ab- 
normal state  of  affairs  has  not  led  to  an  open  rupture,  but  the 
compromise  involves  endless  concessions  to  the  insatiable  and 
unreasoning  demands  of  theorists  and  ignoramuses.  Seditious 
propaganda  continues  to  inflame 
the  uneducated  masses.' 


Russian  opinion,  we  are  told, 
interprets  the  German  retreat  in 
the  West  as  a  sign  of  a  new  ad- 
vance in  the  East,  and  with  this 
new  internal  danger  the  position 
of  the  provisional  Government 
seems  far  from  happy.  The 
Times's  correspondent,  however, 
is  still  fairly  optimistic.    He  says : 

"I  do  not  wish  to  present  the 
situation  in  too  gloomy  colors. 
Were  Russia  at  present  free  of 
the  immediate  threat  of  German 
attack  we  might  await  calmly 
the  triumph  of  common  sense 
over  the  dictates  of  anarchy,  but 
every  moment  is  precious,  every 
delay  in  reorganizing  discipline 
and  regaining  the  time  lost  on 
munition-work  complicates  the 
problem  of  carrying  the  war  to  a 
victorious  end. 

"To  all  reasonable  people  it  is 
clear  that  the  shortening  of  the 
German  front  in  the  West  is  part 
of  a  plan  to  overwhelm  Russia. 
■  In  stirring  proclamations  to  the 
people,  the  Army,  and  the  fleet, 
issued  by  the  provisional  Government,  the  danger  is  fully  ex- 
posed. Mr.  Gutchkoff,  the  Minister  of  War,  explains  to  the 
troops  the  German  plan  as  disclosed  by  officers  taken  prisoner 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  Russian  armies  before  the  country 
can  recover  from  the  effect  of  the  revolutionary  upheaval." 

The  capture  of  Petrograd  would  be  of  immense  service  to 
the  Teutonic  cause  not  only  in  a  military  but  also  in  a  political 
sense,  for  the  restoration  of  "Czarism"  would  have  the  effect 
of  turning  the  eyes  of  the  German  and  Austrian  Slavs  away 
from  Russia.     This,  says  The  Times,  is  Germany's  aim: 

"The  Germans  are  trying  to  get  to  Petrograd.  Once  here, 
they  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  disrupt  and  disorganize  Russia's 
defensive  power.  Patriotic  newspapers  warn  the  nation  that 
the  Germans  are  stimulated  to  new  efforts  by  the  spectacle  of 
disunion,  which  they  fondly  believe  permeates  the  whole  Empire. 
William  Hohenzollern  once  in  Petrograd  will  immediately  restore 
Nicholas  Romanoff  to  the  throne." 

The  nature  of  the  Socialist  propaganda  is  next  described: 

"In  this  hour  of  Russia's  trial,  the  organ  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  Pravda,  publishes  a  resolution  of  the  central  com- 
mittee inciting  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  trenches  and  go  over 
to  the  enemy.  This,  they  assert,  will  immediately  evoke  a 
fraternal  response  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  and  the  war 
among  nations  will  promptly  collapse,  enabling  the  Army  and 
the  people  to  devote  themselves  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
ruling  classes. 

"The  watchword  of  the  Russian  Socialists  is,  'Organize  under 
our  banners.  Down  with  the  Government!  Down  with  war 
against  Germany!  Long  live  the  war  between  the  masses  and 
the  classes!'  " 


ANOTHER     UTTLE    W*R 
ANOTHER.    Ujr-nlk    WAR 

wouidn't  DO  US.  *NY  HARM  I 


acquiesce  in  the  partition  of  Austria-Hungary  into  separate  states 
according  to  nationalities.  In  return  for  all  these  concessions 
in  Europe,  Germany,  it  is  said,  demanded  only  one  thing— a 
free  hand  on  the  American  continent,  While  this  story  may 
be  either  true  or  false,  it  certainly  adds  interest  to  the  activities 

°f    German     settlers    in     South 

America  and  the  attitude  that 
Wilhelmstrasse  adopts  toward 
them.  The  London  Outlook  says 
that  Latin-America  is  not  awake 
to  the  "danger  of  German  do- 
minance "  by  colonization.  This 
influential  British  weekly  has 
been  devoting  considerable  space 
to  the  discussion  of  Germany's 
aims  in  the  southern  continent, 
and  it  professes  itself  very 
pleased  at  the  attitude  taken  by 
Brazil  on  the  submarine  ques- 
tion.    It  says: 


THE  HARMONY  TRIO. 

— The  Evening  News  (London) 


"Brazil  has  shown  a  courageous 
example  in  being  the  first  of  the 
neutrals  to  express  a  determina- 
tion to  follow  America's  lead  in 
resisting  the  insolent  aggressions 
of  Germany.  We  say  courage- 
ous, for  no  country  has  conic 
more  completely  within  the  Teu- 
tonic grip  than  the  Portuguese 
Republic.  Some  of  the  southern 
provinces  are  practically  German 
colonies.  In  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
there  are  about  200,000  Germans, 
-  _,      .        _  in  Parana  180.000.  and  in  Santa 

Cathanna  8o,000.  Most  of  the  wealth  and  the  best  lands  are 
in  then-  possession,  and  the  male  members  are  reported  to  be 
organized  for  military  service  and  to  be  in  possession  of  arms. 
Such  a  potential  enemy  in  their  midst  might  well  make  the 
Brazilians  hesitate  before  committing  themselves  to  a  policy 
antagonistic  to  the  always  beloved  Fatherland.  All  the  republics 
of  Latin  America  may,  however,  have  awakened  to  the  unpleasant 
possibilities  of  German  penetration,  and  have  arranged  to  act  in 
concert  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  intention  to  violate  on 
behalf  of  the  Kaiser  the  hospitality  given  to  these  aliens." 

Germany's  aims  in  South  America  are  very  frankly  stated 
by  Prof.  Gustav  von  Schmoller  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled 
"Handels  und  Machtpolitik,"  where  he  writes: 

"We  must  desire  that  at  all  costs  a  German  country  containine 
20,000,000  to  80,000,000  Germans  may  grow  up  in  the  twentieth 
century  in  south  Brazil,  and  that,  no  matter  whether  it  remains 
a  portion  of  Brazil,  or  becomes  a  self-contained  state,  or  enters 
into  close  relations  with  our  Empire.  Unless  our  connection 
with  Brazil  is  always  secured  by  ships  of  war  and  unless  Germany 
is  able  to  exercise  pressure  there,  our  development  is  threatened.'' 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  says  The  Outlook,  would  not  affeel 
the  situation,  for  the  German  Government  does  not  recognize 
its  validity.  The  Outlook  quotes  Prince  Bismarck's  views,  which, 
it  states,  still  represent  the  attitude  of  Wilhelmstrasse.  In 
1896  the  Prince  wrote  to  the  Hatrtburger  Nachrichten: 

"Some  German  newspapers  continue  discussing  the  so-called 
'Monroe  Doctrine,'  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place  in  South  America,  We  are  of  opinion  that  thai 
Doctrine,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  now  advanced  by   the 
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\iM.ncan   Republic,  ia'an  ineredibli    impertinence   toward   the 
of  the  world.    The  Monroi    Doctrin<    is  m<  relj   an  acl  oi 

i  ..I  upon  rength,  toward  all  American 

and   toward   bhi  ■■•      which   po    i 

\m,  ,„,-,      [f    ,.,    d(   iri    to  b    European  doctrine  Bxmilar 

,,,  ,  ,  rweening  American  doctrine  we  musl   imagme  thai 

i    tat.  .  lei   ua  -..     Fi  nice  or  Russia,  Bhould  claim 

thai  il  would  qoI  alio*  anj  alteration  of  the  frontier   oi  Europe 

,i  ,    ,,;.,. ,   .  Kcepl  with  il    con  ent,  or   we  musl  imagine  thai 

om(    preponderanl   Asiatic  Power,  such  as  Russia  or  England, 

,;||,l  advance  the  pretension  thai  11  would  nol  allow  a  change 

in   ■„  0litical  relations,  except  with  its  permission!     We  are 

imder  the  impression  thai  the  greal  wealth  which  the  American 

,,,l    Qas   furnished   to   its   inhabitants   has  caused    pari    ol    the 

American   legislators  to  overestimate  their  own   rights  and   to 

underestimate  a1    the   same    time   the   right    to  independence 

possesl    bj    the  other  American   Powers  and  by  the  European 

]'.>\w>rs  as  well."  

WILL  AUSTRIA   BREAK   AWAY? 

VIENNA    IS    RESTIVE   and    the    Kaiser  has  paid   two 
hurried   visits  to  the  young  Emperor  Karl  in  order  to 
keep  him  from  breaking  away,  says  the  Berner  Tagwacht, 
while  the   Imperial  Chancellor  found  thai   the  impression  pro- 
duced in   Austria-Hungary  by  the   Russian  revolution  was  so 
greal    thai  he  went  in  person  to  Vienna  to  reassure  the  Austrian 
Premier,    Count    Clam-Martinicz,  who    desired   to   arrange   an 
armistice.      Meanwhile,  such  prominent  papers  in  Budapest  as 
the  Pesti  Naplo  and   the  Pesti  Hirlap  are  openly  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  what   they  term  "the  slavish  submission"  of  the 
Hungarian    Premier,   Count  Tisza,   to  "German    domination." 
These  signs  lend  a  certain  support  to  the  emphatic  statements  of 
the    Milan    Idea   Rationale  that  the  Dual  Empire    intends,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Catholic  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  to  break 
away    from    Protestant  Prussia  and  revive    the  South-German 
Confederation,    which    was   broken  up  by  Bismarck  in   1867. 
The  Idea  Nationale  says: 

"Certain  utterances  in  Berlin  that  Austria  would  have  to 
look  out  Tor  herself  eventually  almost  created  a  panic.  A  remark 
attributed  to  the  German  Kaiser  has  had  a  wide  circulation 
in  Vienna.  The  Kaiser,  il  is  said,  one  day  in  the  presence  of 
some  Austrian  officers,  said,  as  if  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
thai  it  would  not  be  just  that  Germany,  having  made  by  far 
the  greatest  sacrifices  in  the  war,  should  also  bear  the  greater 
part  of  the  expenses. 

••Immediately  afterward  it  was  noticed  that  Austrian  diplo- 
macy was  making  efforts  at  a  closer  rapprochement  with  some  of 
the  South-German  States.  The  young  Imperial  couple  first 
visited  Munich,  and  negotiations,  it  is  said,  were  proposed  for 
the  union  of  Bavaria  and  Austria  against  Prussia. 

••Austria  hoped  to  find  a  strong  and  safe  ally  in  Bavaria,  the 
largest    of  the  German   Catholic  States,  and  it  is  hinted   that 
even  the  good  offices  of  the  Vatican  were  solicited.     But  nothing 
could   be   done  in   this   direction  without  its  being  noticed  at 
once  by  Berlin,  which  instantly  took  steps  to  defeat  any  such 
separatist  tendencies.     Pressure  of  such  a  nature,  in  fact,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the   King  of  Bavaria  as  to  compel  him  to 
visit    the   German    headquarters,    and,    as   has    been   seen,    the 
Kaiser  undertook  personally  to  go  and  settle  things  in  Vienna. 
"Vatican  circles,  it  is  hinted,  were  tempted  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  creating  a  Catholic  South-German  State  by  means  of  a 
union  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  agents  have  been  work- 
ing in  Paris  and  London  to  obtain  eventual  approval  of  such  a 
scheme.     These    agents,    it-    is    said,    are    secretly    approved  ^by 
Austria.     They  are  very  discreet,  but  all  the  more  insidious." 

Very  similar  news  is  published  by  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
w  hich  prints  this: 

"A  Swiss  telegram  reports  the  existence  of  intrigues  between 
the  Court  and  politicians  of  Vienna  and  Munich,  evidently 
with  the  object  of  preparing  for  a  union  of  Austria  to  Bavaria 
in  case  of  disaster  to  the  Central  Empires.  According  to  the 
same  source,  the  King  of  Bavaria  has  had  frequent  interviews 
on  (his  question  with  the  new  Austrian  Emperor.  It  is  added 
that  the  Vatican,  when  sounded  with  regard  to  such  an  eventu- 
ality, promised  its  support,  in  order  to  save  the  Catholics  of  the 
two  Empires  from  orthodox  Protestant  influences." 


(  ommenting  on  Ml   i    rumors,  the  London  Pali  Mali  GazelU 
v.  i-i  i  ■ 

■  w,    hear  lese  of  the  internal  condition  of  Austria-Hungary 

,l,;m  0f  i,er  predominant    partner,   bul    there  is  no  reason   to 
tnink  thai  her  people  are  more  comfortable  under  the  pressure  ol 
war  ,„•  anj  happi<  r  in  their  minds  al  Hie  prospeel  of  its  indefiniti 
continuance.     The  Eood-supply  is   certainly  not   lese  precarious 
in  the   Dual   Monarchy    than  in  the  sister   Empire,  and  a  cor- 
,,    pondenl   of  Th  Daily  Telegraph  affirms  thai   the  number  ol 
,1,  .,,,,, i,   persons  who  have  to  be  nourished   by  charity  in  Vienna 
i     aearl3    L0O.O00.     Fully  half  of  the  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  have  from  the  firsl   had  no  heart   in  the  war.     They 
haVe  been  driven  to  the  slaughter  by  a  German-Magyar  tyranny 
wnich  thej    detesl   bu1  are  powerless  to  overthrow.     The  moral 
burden  of  resistance  falls  wholly,  therefore,  upon  the  two  ruling 
minorities,   and    there  are  signs  that   the  endurance  of   the-. 
approaching  exhaustion." 

One  more  point  emphasized  is  the  extreme  disaffection  of 
Bohemia.  It  is  noted  that  Bohemian  regiments  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  enemy  en  masse  and  rigorous  measures  have 
been  taken  to  stifle  political  propaganda  regarding  Czech 
autonomy.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks  that  the  appointment 
of  two  Bohemians,  Counts  Clam-Maiiinicz  and  Czernin,  as  the 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister,  respectively,  of  Austria  is  designed 
in  part  to  secure  Bohemian  support: 

"The  drastic  transformations  which  Ihe  new  Emperor  has 
made  in  the  Austrian  Ministerial  circle  have  not  yet  been  fully 
explained,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  only  been  induced 
with  some  difficulty  to  await  the  results  of  the  Kaiser's  last 
gamble  with  submarines  before  confessing  that  Austria  has 
reached  the  limits  of  her  fighting  power.  Berlin  may  have 
reenforced  its  pressure  by  the  argument  that  if  the  Central 
Empires,  can  not  get  peace  on  their  own  terms,  the  Hapsburg 
Monarchy  will  have  the  more  desperate  outlook  of  the  two. 
The  complete  liberation  of  the  enslaved  races  over  whom  Vienna 
and  Budapest  have  lorded  it  so  long  is  one  of  the  unshakable 
decisions  of  the  Entente." 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  exprest  that  in  both  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  the  cry  for  peace  is  strong  and  insistent. 
The  Milan  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  says: 

"My  information  from  Budapest  shows  that  even  the  higher 
classes  of  Magyars  evince  this  longing  for  peace,  to  which  is 
added  a  manifestation  of  discontent  at  the  prolongation  of  a 
war  from  which  Hungary  has  nothing  to  gain.  The  question 
is  frequently  asked,  Why  has  not  the  Government  succeeded  m 
opening  serious  negotiations  for  peace  during  the  past  six 
months?  There  are  signs  of  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Hungarians  to  continue  their  contribution  to  the  war.  from 
which  their  country  is  to  gain  no  benefit,  and  this  pressure  of 
the  Hungarians  tends  to  become  stronger  every  day  in  ^  lenna. 
The  Austrian  population,  on  the  other  hand,  has  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  Austria  also  has  nothing  to  gain  from  a 
continuation  of  the  war,  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  dare  to 
express  their  minds,  openly  declaring  that  the  war  is  being 
continued  only  for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

"Economic  difficulties  are  also  daily  increasing,  with  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  inhabitants.  The  newspapers  and  public 
officials  in  their  speeches  have  recently  confest  involuntanly 
the  disaster  that  is  staring  the  whole  population  of  the  Empire 
in  the  face.  People  in  the  large  towns  are  suffermg  from  want 
of  everything.  There  is  a  lack  of  clothes  to  wear,  lack  ot  fuel 
for  heating  and  cooking,  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  lack  of 
'  almost  every  necessary  article  of  food.'"' 

Over  against  all  this  theorizing  on  the  part  of  the  Allied 
press  must  be  placed  the  unequivocal  statements  of  the  Teutonic 
leaders.  According  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  stated,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  that  "the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  Empires  had  never  been  closer  and  more 
unclouded  than  they  are  to-day."  The  Austrian  Foreign 
Minister,  Count  Czernin,  while  on  a  visit  to  Munich  in  connection 
with  the  new  Rhine-Danube  canal,  subventions  for  which  have 
just  been  voted,  was  interviewed  by  the  Miinchner  Xcueste 
Nachrichten  and  he  remarked:  "The  Entente  miscalculate 
utterly  when  they  imagine  that  discord  can  be  sown  in  the 
league  of  the  Central  Powers  ...  for  unity  is  the  soul  and  the 
secret  of  their  strength  and  the  guaranty  of  their  victory." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


THE   THREE   PLANES   OF  LIVING 


ON  WHAT  PLANE  are  you  living?     Are  you  taking  in 
and  giving  out  energy  at  a  very  low  rate,  or  a  medium, 
or  a  high?     In  many  of  these  cases  you  may  be  living 
normally,  tho  you  might  be   a    bedridden  invalid  in  the  first 
case,  a  deskridden  clerk  in  the  second,  and  a  toiling   laborer 
m  the  third.     So  long  as  the  intake  and  the  output  correspond, 
all  is  well.     But  if  the  intake  exceeds  the  output,  or  vice  versa, 
then  trouble  begins.     If  the  intake  is  the  greater,  the  victim 
grows,  fat;    if  the  contrary,  he  grows  thin  and  ansemic.     The 
former  case  is  the  more  common,  and  the  way  to  remedy'  mat- 
ters is  to  restore  the  balance  by  cutting  down  the  intake,  that 
is,  by  eating  less.     All  this,  and  more  that  is  as  interesting,  we 
are   told   in  an  article  entitled,  "Get  Fat— and  Die,"  eontrib- 
buted  to  The  Interstate  Medical  Journal  (St.  Louis,  March)  by 
Dr.  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn,  of  the  Sargent  Normal  School 
in    Cambridge,    Mass.     Parodying   Bacon's    celebrated   dictum 
on  greatness,   Dr.   Dearbqrn  tells  us  that  some  are  born  fat, 
others  achieve  fatness,   while  others  still  have  fatness   thrust 
upon  them.     He  writes,  in  substance: 

..  "  With  those  wh°.  in  scientific  fact,  are  born  fat,  our  immediate 
interests  can  have  no  quarrel;  rather  must  we  quarrel  with 
these  unfortunates'  forebears.  Pathological  obesity  undoubtedly 
looks  more  and  more  as  if  it  were  due  to  some  still  unknown 
detect  in  the  metabolic  apparatus.  It  has  recently  been  shown 
that  unusual  smallness  of  the  lungs  (thus  minimizing  the  de- 
struction of  fat)  is  another  factor  in  the  tendency  to  obesity. 
By  adequate  systematic  exercise  of  the  proper  kind  the  lungs 
may  readily  be  much  enlarged  and  the  accumulation  of  fat  be 
prevented  or  lessened,  sometimes  to  any  desired  degree.  But, 
after  all,  folk  born  fat  are  patients  for  the  physician. 

"The  great  and  culpable  majority  of  the  obese  achieve  their 
uncomplimentary  fatness.  These  people,  or  most  of  them,  are 
quite  needlessly  unhappy  because  inefficient,  and,  if  they  per- 
sist, as  needlessly  short-lived.  Even  the  insurance  companies, 
strangely  enough,  have  never  yet  made  it  their  business  to 
teach  to  the  millions  of  people  actually  and  potentially  on  their 
books  this  essential  factor  of  how  to  live." 

Underlying  the  matter,  says  Dr.  Dearborn,  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  metabolic  planes  of  efficiency,  summarized  in  The  New 
York  Medical  Journal.     He  quotes  it  in  part  asfollows: 

"We  can  have  a  high  or  a  low  plane  of  efficiency;  and  we 
can  be  in  a  low,  medium,  or  high  plane  of  efficiency  and  be 
physiologically  correct. 

"Let  us  consider  a  moment,  first,  the  lowest  plane  of  effi- 
ciency of  the  normal  individual.  We  find  an  illustration  in  a 
person  who  is  just  recovering  from  an  exhausting  illness,  such 
as  typhoid  fever  or  pneumonia,  or  a  severe  childbirth.  Such  a 
person  is  on  the  lowest  plane  of  efficiency.  Another  example 
is  that  of  a  paralytic  lying  in  bed  for  years  and  years,  eating 
little  food  and  expending  very  little  energy.  His  intake  of 
food  has  been  low  and  his  outgo  of  energy  has  been  correspond- 
ingly Ioav. 

"So  long  as  expenditure  of  energy  does  not  exceed  the  in- 
take of  nutriment,  or  vice  versa,  that  is  a  normal  condition 
so  far  as  metabolism  is  concerned.  If  a  person  takes  too 
much  nutriment,  more  than  his  organism  uses,  he  'suffers  from 
the  lack  of  exercise,'  and  many  different  things,  more  or  less 
serious,  result  from  this  lack.  The  same  thing  might  be  true 
in  a  very  sedentary  person,  such  as  a  clerk  at  a  desk.  His 
intake  and  outgo  of  energy  must  be  equal,  and  then  all  is  well 
and  physiologically  correct  from  a  clerk's  standpoint, 

''  The  middle  plane  of  efficiency  is  the  average  condition  of  the 
average  sedentary  man  and  of  most  women.  Clerks  in  dry- 
goods  stores,  bookkeepers,  and  all  sorts  of  people  who  are  still 
most  of  the  time,  and  who  never  think  of  taking  exercise  for 
the  sake  of  exercise,  would  fall  under  this  class,  as  would  also 
many  professional  folk.     Here,  again,  as  long  as  the  intake  of 


fuel  or  nutriment  corresponds  to  the  outgo  of  energy,  the  person 
is  hving  a  normal  sort  of  life.  Only  when  such  a  person  eats 
too  much  or  too  little  is  there  trouble. 

"The  man  who  becomes  rich  and  retires  from  business  is 
frequently  an  illustration  of  the  lack  of  balance.  The  man  who 
hustles  from  8  a.m.  until  5  p.m.,  makes  his  pile,  buys  an  auto- 
mobile, joins  two  or  three  clubs,  largely  increases  his  eating 
because  he  has  more  time  and  more  monev,  exercises  less 
thereby  breaks  the  balance  of  efficiency,  the  result  being  per- 
haps arteriosclerosis  or  some  other  ill;  he  'goes  stale'  and  ends 
his  life  years,  often  ten,  before  he  needed  to  end  it.  Here  is  a 
defect  in  the  balance  of  the  plane  of  efficiency. 

"The  third  or  highest  plane  of  efficiency  we  will  consider 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  lumberman  in  the  Maine  or  Nova 
Scotia  forests,  working  often  in  the  water,  often  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  10  degrees  below  zero,  working  from  davlight  often 
long  after  dark,  and  doing  more  than  three  times  as  many 
horse -power  of  work  as  the  sedentary  man.  He  could  not 
stand  it  a  week  unless  he  ate  three  times  as  much  foodT  He 
is  sure  to  be  hving  on  a  normal  physiologic  plane  and  a  plane 
obviously  much  higher. 

"Another  example  of  the  third  or  highest  plane  of  efficiency 
is  the  athlete  in  training  in  college.  The  athlete  is,  however, 
at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  lumberman,  for  the 
trained  athlete  is  almost  always  overtrained  and  lacks  the 
hygienic  basal  conditions  which  make  the  work  of  the  lumber- 
man, however  hard,  an  ideal  physical  condition.  But,  as  re- 
gards the  intake  and  outgo  of  energy,  both  the  athlete  and 
lumberman  are  living  on  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency." 

Dr.  Dearborn  bids  us  observe  that  a  change  of  plane  upward 
is  beneficial,  while  a  change  downward,  especially  if  sudden,  is 
dangerous.  If  we  can  not  keep  in  the  same  plane,  therefore, 
and  are  tending  to  drop  into  a  lower  one,  an  effort  should  always 
be  made  to  increase  the  outgo  of  energy  from  the  organism  and 
decrease  the  intake;  in  other  words,  to  work  harder  and  eat 
less.  We  are  warned,  however,  that  some  unstable  nervous 
systems  can  not  stand  a  quick  decrease  in  the  energy  value  of 
food,  so  that  it  is  not  safe  to  decrease  the  supply  too  rapidly. 
Dr.  Dearborn  goes  on: 

"Most  of  the  false  obesity  cures  bring  about  then-  effects,  if 
there  be  any  at  all,  by  actually  disturbing  and  deranging  the 
process  of  digestion  by  a  distinct  pathological  change,  while 
they  do  not  attempt  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  superfluous 
amount  of  fat. 

"One  way  to  remove  the  cause  of  physiological  obesity  is  to  re- 
duce the  metabolism  of  food.  Give  the  person  foods'  that  are 
'filling,'  such  as  bran-bread  and  fruits  and  top-of-t he-ground 
vegetables,  whose  tissue-forming  value  is  small,  very  small,  as 
far  as  calories  of  energy  are  concerned.  Cellulose  and  water! 
Another  method  of  bringing  about  the  same  result  is  to  drink  a 
cup  of  sweet,  weak  coffee  or  to  eat  dessert  or  a  few  pieces  of  candy 
first,  so  that  plainer  foods  become  tame  and  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  easily  foregone.  Some  find  it  easier  to  omit  all  food 
one  day,  or  even  two,  in  every  week,  water  being  meanwhile 
freely  taken. 

"Because  the  method  puts  one  on  his  own  feet  and  makes  him 
master  of  himself,  perhaps  the  most  important  way  in  which  to 
reduce  diet  is  to  use  continuous  will-power  of  restraint.  Very 
few  of  really  fat  people  have  sufficient  will-power,  however, 
month  after  month  to  reduce  the  diet  in  a  systematic  and 
scientific  manner.  Most  of  them,  lacking  the  necessary  strength 
thus  to  lessen  their  food,  go  to  sanatoriums  and  there  are  put 
under  strict  surveillance  as  regards  everything  pertaining  to  their 
diet.  For  quite  a  percentage  of  far-overweighted  persons  it  is 
either  this  heroic  treatment,  passively  endured,  or  nothing. 

"One  thing  is  certain.  For  the  far  larger  number  of  persons 
overweight  who  do  not  find  it  expedient  to  change  their  actual 
daily  occupations  from  a  low  plane  of  energy  expense  (via  mus- 
cular exercise)  to  a  higher  it  is  quite  futile  to  expect  weight 
reduction  by  bodily  work  alone,  whether  in  a  fine  gymnasium, 
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0I]  the. farm,  or  elsewhere.     The  conn len  tper m  oi  middle- 
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I,  remains  to  treal  of  those  who  have  fatness  thrusl  upon  them, 
,„.  as  Dr.  Dearborn  calls  them,  "the  adipose  victims  of  cir- 
cumstan  I  fe  says: 

"Some  of  these  are,  of  necessity,  engaged  in  oversedentary 

occupations;  some  are  helpless  cripples;  some  are  ignorant;  so 

,,,.  indifFerenl  i.e.,  of  swinish  disposition;  some  are  wise  but 
Lk-willed;  and  some  are  strong-willed  enough,  but  foohsh  or 
perhaps  indifferenl  to  the  length  of  life- or  to  the  full  measure  oi 
physical  and  moral  manhood  or  womanhood.  But  with  tms, 
,l,h,,  a  considerable  .'lass  of  the  ob<  se,  we  ueed  not  here  concern 
ourselves  for  the  scientific  conditions  are  like  unto  those  oi  the 
persons  who  achieve  fatness  alt  ho,  humanly  speaking,  far 
harder,  because  less  often  relieved:" 


,,„.   ladi(      evening  war  are   mad.    largely  oi   wood-fiber  and 
celluloid      The   m       u  i      and    the   increased   old    ua  -   for  the 

,i„   fore8J  increase  th< noun.-  iralue  ol  the  forest, 

,,1,1  to  the  importance  of  all  the  questions  you  are  here  to 
i.Mii  , . j. .      '|  j(,    |  (feci  on  th<   cosl  of  pap  r  is  far-reaching,  and 
omic  '-"ii  i  qu<  ace. 
•■<,.  va       i  n   prepared  for   this    world-War,  and    pan 

,,,•  | .  Lomic  pre  paration  was  seen  in  the  facl   that   she  has 

been  unequaled  in  the  perfection  and  practise  of  forestry.  Hie 
,.,,,  for  ,,„,,,.  pears  with  which  Germany  baa  protected  her 
liml„  ,  and  h<  c  laws  no1  <-.,!>  compelling  in  effecl  the  replanting 
bu1  making  replanting  profitable,  and  therefore  economically 
possible,  are  among  tin-  things  that  stand  out  in  clear  rebel 
from  the  view-poinl  of  preparedness." 


THE   FOREST   AND   PREPAREDNESS 

THAT  EOREST-CONSERVATION  is  an  important 
factor  in  national  preparedness  is  the  ground  taken  by 
Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  presidenl  of  the  American 
Porestrj  Association,  in  his  opening  address  before  the  recent 
Forestry  Conference  in  Washington.  Our  quotations  are  from 
a  report  issued  to  the  press  by  the  association.  If  the  test  of 
war  comes,  says  Mr.  Pack,  it  will  be  as  vital  to  us  to  have  natural 
resources  available  as  it  will  be  to  have  men  and  ammunition. 
We  must  have  natural  resources  in  abundance  back  of  our  Navy 
and  our  Army  for  adequate  defense.  Neither  would  be  safe 
withoul  them,  and  conservation  of  forest,  mine,  and  soil  is 
essential.  The  great  war  in  Europe,  the  speaker  went  on  to  say, 
lias  increased  the  importance  of  the  economic  value  of  the  forest, 
and  he  illustrated  this  point  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  interesting  mysteries  of   the  present  conflict  is 
the   source   from  which   the  Central  Powers  obtain  the  nitro- 
cellulose   necessary   in   the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder. 
This,  as  yon  all  know,  is  ordinarily  made  from  cotton.    Germany 
does  Qotnow  have  access  to  the  world  cotton  market.     We  have 
information   which  would  indicate  that  in  this   emergency   the 
nitrocellulose  used  now  by  Germany  is  made  from  wood.     The 
ordinary  black  powder  is  composed  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  parts 
charcoal,  made  from  certain  varieties  of  wood.     For  strategic 
purposes,  of  course,  smokeless  powder  is  preferred  on  the  battle- 
fields, but  very  great  quantities  of  black  powder  are  consumed 
daily 'by  the  contending  armies      We  refer  to  resin  and  turpen- 
tine", so  largely  the  product  of  our  Southern  pine  forests,  as 
'naval  stores,'  but  now  resin  is  employed  in  large  quantities  in 
Idling  the  space  Let  ween  the  bullets  in  shrapnel  shells,  so  that 
when  the  shells  explode  the  missiles  will  be  evenly  distributed 
in   all   directions.     Gun-stocks,  formerly   made  almost  entirely 
from  walnut,   are   now    made  from  birch,   red  gum,   and  other 
woods.      Millions  of  such  have  during  the  past  few  years  been 
made    in    America.     The   peculiar   style   of   warfare   which   the 
great   war  has  brought  forth  necessitates  the  use  of   enormous 
quantities    of    timber   for   trench  -  walls,    trench  -  floors,  braces, 
and  siavs.     Millions  and  millions  of  feet  are  required  for  build- 
ings behind    the  fighting-lines,  for  hospitals,  for   housing  non- 
combatants,  for  temporarj  storehouses,  and  the  like.    Enormous 
quantities  of  foresl   products  go  into  mine  props,  bridges,  and 
for  other  military  preparations. 

"The  ingenuity  of  Germany  has  taught  her  to  make  a  soft 
and  satisfactory  absorbent  as  a  substitute  for  absorbent-cotton 
for  surgical  uses,  and  it  is  made  from  wood  fiber  or  cellulose. 
Nowadays,  enormous  quantities  of  cordage  and  ropes  and  bur- 
lap, rugs,  and  carpets  are  manufactured  from  wood-fiber  and 
wood-pulp.  Some  may  not  know  it.  but  many  a  person,  even 
in  this  audience,  is  wearing  articles  of  clothing  that  are  now 
made  wholly  or  in  part  from  wood-fiber.     Some  beautiful  fabrics 


A  THREATENED   POWER-FAMINE 
AT   NIAGARA 

THE  ENGINEERING  PRESS  are  warning  us  that  a 
"power-famine"  is  coming  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  provide  legislation  insuring  the  industries 
now  dependent  on  Niagara  power  all  the  current  that  they  need. 
Existing  laws  limit  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  used  for 
the  generation  of  electric  power.  Much  of  our  power  comes 
from  the  Canadian  side,  but  the  Canadians,  we  are  told,  will 
shortly  want  all  this  themselves;  and  then  what  shall  we  do? 
The  perennial  fight  between  those  who  wish  Niagara  kept  for 
scenery  and  those  who  would  turn  it  all  into  power  thus  seems 
to  have  reached  an  acute  stage.  At  present  the  scenic  value 
of  th  •  falls  would  seem  to  have  been  seriously  impaired,  without 
getting  out  of  it  the  utilitarian  maximum  of  work.  Are  we 
about  to  turn  aside  in  disgust  and  say  to  the  power  companies: 
•All  right!  Take  it  all,  if  you  like."  The  way  it  looks  to  the 
editor  of  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering  (New  York) 
appears  clearly  from  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  his 
leading  editorials: 

"With  the  nation  facing  the  probability  of  war,  munition- 
plants  and  all  kinds  of  industries,  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
country  at  war,  dependent  on  the  products  of  the  Niagara  Palls 
electrochemical  industries,  must  suffer  because  the  eminent 
gentlemen   in  Washington   know   the   value   of   the   monopoly 

scare  as  a  vote-catcher 

"When  the  weather  improves,  conditions  will  be  tar  worse 
than  before,  owing  to  Canadian  demands.  Canada  knoAvs 
what  war  means,  and  hence  the  demand  for  50,000  horse-power 
by  April  1  will  be,  insisted  on  and  will  be  obtained  by  the  simple 
process  of  cutting  off  this  amount  of  power  from  the  United 
States.  Finally,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  changes  present 
Canadian  developments  no  power  whatever  will  be  exported 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

"Let  us  consider  what  this  means.  According  to  former 
legislation  160,000  horse-power  could  be  exported  from  Canada 
to  the  United  States.  Our  electrochemical  industries,  counting 
on  this  import  and  the  normal  improvements  in  the  efficiency 
of  hydroelectric  developments,  have  built  their  great  plants 
and  made  themselves  a  vital  necessity  to  the  whole  country. 
Now  in  the  time  of  our  need  we  have  a  power-famine  which  in  a 
few  months  will  be  infinitely  more  serious  than  at  present.  Ot 
the  160,000  horse-power  formerly  available  not  a  mouse-power 

will  come  from  Canada •  ,     . 

•  "It  can  not  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  insisted  that  we 
shall  never  get  the  full  efficiency  out  of  the  water  taken  from  the 
Niagara  River  until  permanent,  common-sense  legislation 
warrants  the  great  expense  involved  in  taking  advantage  ot 
modern  hydroelectric  engineering  principles  and  methods.    _ 

"Once  more  with  war  threatening  us  and  the  country  looking 
to  Congress  for  legislation  that  will  put  us  in  the  _  strongest 
position  to  face  its  strain  as  well  as  that  of  the  economic  struggle 
which  will  follow  it.  our  legislators  have  an  opportunity  to 
retrieve  the  disastrous  blunders  of  the  past,  blunders  which  have 
caused  a  power-famine  daily  increasing  in  intensity  and  w due h 
the  whole  country  will  feel  before  many  months  are  past.  \\  i 
this  opportunitv'be  let  slip  for  the  sake  of  collecting  a  small 
revenue  or  to  please  the  dupes  of  the  monopoly  scare-monger. 
Every  cent  of  a  tax  of  this  kind  is  simply  a  hindrance  to  the 
attainment  of  the  ideal  in  the  efficient  use  of  water-power  and 
is    surely    borne    by    the   electrochemical   industries   and    those 
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dependent  on  their  products.  For  the  purpose  of  collecting  a 
small  revenue  the  larger  indirect  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
industries  supplied  by  the  hydroelectric  power  is  sacrificed  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  injured  to  an  extent  that  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate. 

'Truly  the  Washington  efficiency  engineer  has  a  single  eye 
to  political  conservation." 


LIGHT   FOR   HEALTH 

THAT  CLEAN  STREETS  ARE  A  NECESSITY  we 
have  long  understood,  in  a  general  way.  Dirty  streets 
are  a  concomitant  of  disease  and  misery.  That  well- 
lighted  streets  are  also  required,  if  the  public  health  is  to  be 
conserved,  we  have  not  understood  so  well.  Light  has  been 
looked  upon  rather  as  a  luxury  than  as  a  necessity.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  writes  Walter  R.  Howell  in  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  March),  a  well-illuminated  street  was  prac- 
tically unheard  of.  People  were  forced  to  travel  through  dark, 
dirty  streets  and  alleyways  that  invited  crime.  To-day,  almost 
every  city  is  proud  of  its  well-lighted  streets.  Many  of  them 
have  what  are  known  as  "white  ways."     He  goes  on: 

"Health  is  affected  by  clean  streets  in  this  way,  that  they 
promote  sociability,  and  sociability  makes  for  health.     For  on 
.     well-lighted  streets  people  come  and  go  a  great  deal,  in  a  neigh- 
borly fashion. 

"It  works  somewhat  in  this  manner:  a  friend  visits  you  on  a 
poorly  lighted,  unkept  street.  He  goes  away  with  an  impression 
of  darkness  on  his  mind  that  is  not  easily  removed.  He  is  not 
likely  to  want,  to  come  again. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  living  on  a  well-lighted,  well- 
kept  street,  the  fact  will  invite  the  notice  of  your  guest.  He 
will  not  need  urging  to  come  again  as  he  observes  on  leaving, 
'What  a  clean,  well-lighted  street  you  live  on.' 

"  No,  the  only  people  who  are  attracted  by  dark  streets  are 
'stick-up'  men  and  others  of  that  class.  They  like  the  dark 
corners  they  find  there. 

"Moreover,  a  street  shimmery  with  bright  light  is  free  from 
obstructions  on  the  walks.     One  feels  safe  in  walking. 

"In  winter,  nothing  is  more  aggravating  than  to  be  compelled 
to  walk  through  a  street  in  semidarkness,  especially  when  the 
walks  are  dangerously  covered  with  ice.  You  are  in  constant 
fear  of  falling  and  breaking  a  limb.  This  kind  of  street  produces 
in  the  mind  a  condition  of  worry  and  dread. 

"And  again,  rubbish  usually  goes  with  a  poorly  lighted  street, 
and  here  are  the  breeding-places  of  germs  for  typhoid  fever, 
infantile  paralysis,  and  other  diseases. 

"People  living  on  unclean,  unkept,  poorly  lighted  streets 
should  organize  a  movement  against  such  unsanitary  conditions 
and  enter  a  protest  to  the  authorities.  If  your  protest  is  backed 
by  sincerity  and  the  right  enthusiasm,  you  are  bound  to  make 
your  department  of  public  works  listen  to  your  protest. 

"By  a  well-illuminated  street  we  do  not  mean  a  street  with 
only  a  'lampful  of  light,'  nor  do  we  mean  a  street  with  one  light 
in  each  block.  We  mean  a  street  with  three  or  four  incandescent 
lamps — in  clusters,  about  twenty  feet  apart  on  both  sides  of 
the  street. 

"For  a  proper  lighting  system  that  allows  for  a  maximum  of 
brilliancy  is  not  the  only  fact  to  be  considered.  The  amount  of 
glare  upon  the  eyes  depends  to  a  great  degree  upon  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  light  is  seen. 

"A  glowing  illuminant  without  a  shade,  or  an  incandescent 
mantle  without  a  protection,  when  observed  against  dark  velvet 
will  be  found  much  more  painful  to  the  texture  of  the  eyes  than 
would  the  same  source  of  fight  with  the  white  paper  behind  it. 

"For  this  reason  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  installing 
street-lights  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confuse  traffic,  bewilder 
pedestrians,  and  invite  automobile  and  other  street  accidents. 

"Illuminating  engineers  are  now  turning  all  their  energies 
toward  a  system  for  the  proper  distribution  of  street-lighting. 
They  have  unanimously  agreed  that  the  best  light  is  that  from  a 
globe  that  is  dense  enough  not  to  reveal  the  form  of  the  actual 
light  within,  but  to  give  the  effect  of  light  streaming  forth 
from  the  globe. 

"If  you  are  living  on  a  poorly  lighted  street,  get  busy  and 
start  a  movement  for  adequate  lights.  Interest  your  alderman 
or  other  official.  If  he  does  not  heed  you,  start  a  petition. 
Every  one  on  your  street  will  be  glad  to  sign  it.  Create  a  lot 
of  enthusiasm  and  every  one  will  be  with  you."' 


SAFETY-NETS  ON  STRUCTURAL  WORK 

THE  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA  believes  that  a  laborer 
doing  useful  work  at  a  height  of  several  hundred  feel 
needs  at  least  as  much  protection  as  a  trapeze  performer 
in  a  circus.  The  law  there  requires  the  use  of  temporary  plank 
flooring  on  each  floor  of  a  structure  to  protect  workmen  below 
from  falling  objects,  and  in  case  this  can  not  be  provided,  safety- 
nets  are  now  to  be  prescribed.     Writes  -J.  J.  Rosenthal,  safety 


rtesy  of  "The  Engineering  Record,"  New  Fork. 

A  NET  TO   SAVE  THE   WORKERS'  LIVES. 


engineer  of  the  California  Industrial  Accident  Commission,  in 
The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  March  3) : 

"The  requirements  are  that  there  should  be  a  plank  floor  for 
each  story  as  the  structural  work  progresses.  Rut  the  difficulty 
of  adhering  strictly  to  this  ruling  in  special  cases,  such  as  audi- 
toriums, arch  trusses  in  theaters,  towers,  bridges,  etc.,  is  such 
that  it  has  in  many  cases  been  impracticable  to  comply  with 
the  legal  requirements. 

"The  Department  of  Safety  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  of  California,  after  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  decided  that  the  use  of  rope  safety-nets  would 
afford  a  measure  of  protection  for  workmen  who  might  fall 
from  above;  at  the  same  time  they  can  be  used  in  many  cases 
where  plank  floors  would  be  impracticable.  Accordingly  the 
department  has  now  ordered  the  use  of  such  nets  on  all  structural 
work  where  the  use  of  plank  floors  is  not  feasible. 

"The  safety-nets  are  made  of  >9-iuch  manila  rope  with  %- 
inch  border,  and  4  by  4-inch  mesh.  The  nets  come  in  1 0  by  30  feet 
sections,  borders  being  provided  with  loops  at  suitable  intervals 
so  that  they  can  be  readily  combined  and  attached  to  con- 
venient points  on  the  structural  frame. 

"The  nets  are  patterned  after  the  type  which  has  been  used 
successfully  for  about  a  year  in  Chicago.  In  this  time  there 
have  occurred  at  least  two  accidents,  according  to  the  Illinois 
records,  which  would  have  resulted  in  fatalities  had  it  not  been 
for  the  use  of  the  nets.  In  these  instances  workmen  fell  into 
the  nets  without  injury,  instead  of  dropping  about  100  feet 
to  a  concrete  floor. 

'The  illustration  shows  the  safety-nets  in  service.  ,  These 
nets,  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  used  west  of  Chicago,  were  made 
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in   San    Franci  •        eoe.     Thej    ar<    shown 

on  the  California  Theater  being  buill  a1   Fourth  and 
Market  Street      San  Francisco.     The  theater  ia   100  by  1701 
in   plan  and   if    I  15  f<  i  I    hi  i  of  the  type 

in  which  plank  floors  would  aot   bi    practioabl    and  Lllustratea 
the  ola      of  v...- 1    on   which   the    Department    of  Safetj    bo] 
to  deor<  as<      eri >id(  nt     by   the   use   of   the   a&*    Bafi 

r.  "ill:,  I  io 

THE    WORLD    <>\    SK  VTES 

IS  SK  \TI \< ;  T(  >  BE<  <>.\l  E  a  common  mode  of  locomotion? 
Wiih   the  latest   form  of  roller-skate,  baving  ball-bearings 
and  pneumatic  tires,  one  maj    travel  with  greater  ease  on 
a  good  road  than  an  ice-skater  does  on  ice.     On  such  skates  a 
I,  amount  of  exertion  will  carry  a  man  about   three  limes 
as  far  .1-  if  be  were  walking. 


1 1,. 


The  writer  of  an  article  on  this 
subject  in  Tht  S<  I  •<<<  ri- 

ciin  1  New  Fork,  March  17  be- 
lieves   thai   instead  of    being 

used  entirely  for  recreation  and 

exercise,  as  at  present,  the 
w  beeled  skate  is  about  to  en- 
ter mi  an  extensh  e  career  as 
a  business  utility.  Perhaps  it 
may  also  see  service  as  a  mili- 
tary device.  Skates  of  this 
kind  are  cheap,  noiseless,  and 
efficient,  and  with  them  every 
man  is  bis  own  motor.  Their 
only  limitation  is  that  they  re- 
quire a  reasonably  smooth 
surface.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  great  limitations  of 
the  ice-  and  roller-skates  have 
caused  outdoor  skating  to  be 
indulged  in  for  only  a  few 
months  of  the  year,  and  then 
only  by  way  of  sport.  Yet 
roller-skates,    if    the    present 

limitations  were  removed  in  large  part,  would  soon  prove  an  ideal 
means  of  travel  for  the  multitudes;  for  who  would  not  welcome 
this  sort  cf  ^-even-league  boots,  which  woidd  enable  three  times 
the  distance  to  be  covered  with  the  usual  walking  effort? 

"A  new  form  of  skate  invented  by  Charles  H.  Clark,  of  New 
York  City,  who  in  1904  was  the  Pacific  Coast  champion  wheel- 
man, appears  to  have  solved  most  of  the  roller-skate  problems 
existing  heretofore.  That  the  inventor  thoroughly  understands 
the  possibilities  of  this  mode  of  locomotion  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  his  skate  can  be  used  almost  anywhere  and  at  any 
time.  Further,  he  is  skating  regularly  in  NeAV  York  City  on 
the  streets. 

"The  present  skate,  with  its  ball-bearing  pneumatic-tired 
wheels,  runs  easier  on  a  good  road  or  street  than  an  ice-skate  will 
slide  on  ice,  according  to  the  inventor;  besides,  it  will  climb  any 
hill  or  go  safely  down  any  bill.  There  are  two  9-inch  Avheels 
on  each  foot,  which  are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  foot, 
the  front  wheel  being  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  the  rear  wheel 
on  the  outside  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  any  movement 
of  the  legs,  common  to  either  ice-  or  roller-skating. 

"A  brace  on  the  outside  of  the  leg  is  jomnaled  to  the  foot- 
rest,  while  the  upper  end  is  attached  to  the  ankle,  relieving  the 
ankle  of  any  strain  w  hat  soever.  This  brace  also  acts  as  a  brake- 
arm  to  set  the  band-brake  on  the  rear  wheel.  In  earlier  models 
the  inventor  used  a  roller  tire-brake  and  placed  the  brace  on 
the  side  of  the  leg,  but  both  these  expedients  proved  unsatis- 
factory. In  the  present  skate  either  brake  is  operated  by 
simply  pushing  either  foot  forward,  as  a  person  woidd  naturally 
do  at  any  time  be  wished  to  stop.  The  tires  used  for  the  wheels 
give  sufficiently  to  allow  the  skate  to  be  readily  steered,  and  on 
the  whole  the  skate  operates  very  much  like  an  ice-skate.  Eow- 
ever,  the  feeling  is  quite  different,  since  the  skater  glides  on  a 
cushion  of  air  and  feels  no  jar.  He  simply  swings  from  side  to 
side,  raising  first  one  foot  and  then  the  other  from  the  ground. 
The  present  road  skate,  according  to  its  inventor,  will  be  made 
m  various  sizes,   and  the  heaviest   man-sized  model  Avill  weigh 


Illustration  Vn  courtesy  ot 

THE  PNEUMATIC-TIRED   ROAD   SKATES. 
A  close-up  view,  showing  the  brakes  operated  by  the  ankle-brace. 


approximately  four  pound  each,  in  spite  of  its  substantial 
cons!  ruct  ion 

(in,   great  advantage  possest  b\  a  -lai.   over  anj  other  form 
of  wheeled  vehicle,  the  writer  reminds  us,  is  that  a  person  can 
carrj    thi    skates   with   bim   to  the  locality  where  be  wishes  to 
i,, 1,.,    11,11-  1  •    the  journey   on   skates   to  and   from   that 

locality.  Furthermore,  a  Bkate  can  be  taken  into  any  building; 
in  fact,  it  can  be  carried  about  without  great  inconvenience, 
Th<  aecessitj  of  a  perfectly  smooth  roadway  is  not  ignored, 
.,,,,1  |i  is  suggested  thai  "skate  courses"  mighl  be  wall  worth 
building,  over  which  the  Army  mighl  glide  to  meet  the  foe  in 
tune  of  war.      A.S    we  read: 

"As  a  foot-propelled  vehicle  the  skate  is  most  efficient  because 
the  propelling  force  is  applied  direct  to  the  ground,  hence  no 

transmission  system  with   its 

. 1       attendant  losses  is  necessary. 

The  skate  is  noiseless,  regard- 
less of  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face skated  over,  whether  it  be 
rough  or  smooth.  Like  most 
pleasure  vehicles  the  improved 
skate  will  eventually  be  u^-d 
for  business  purposes  to  a 
more  or  less  extent,  believes 
the  inventor;  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  may  be  exten- 
sively used  by  armies  for  the 
rapid  transportation  of  soldiers 
in  certain  favorable  localities. 
Before  a  skate  of  this  kind 
could  be  adopted  in  a  country 
like  the  war-zone  in  France, 
where  the  roads  are  next  to 
impassable,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  either  permanent 
or  portable  skate  courses  in 
the  localities  where  the  troops 
are  to  be  moved. 

' '  Over  such  a  course  a  sol- 
dier could  skate  at  abotit  three 
times  the  speed  at  which  he 
would  ordinarily  walk,  and 
with  an  equal  amount  of  ex- 
ertion. Such  a  skate  course 
would  no  doubt  last  for  years,  and  the  idea  could  be  worked  out 
in  any  locality  so  that  persons  could  skate  to  and  from  their 
places  of  business,  since  it  often  happens  that  good  streets  are 
not  available  to  skaters  because  of  congested  traffic." 


BORROWING  FROGGY'S  SKIN— The  skin  of  the  frog  is 
now  used  with  success  for  grafting  on  human  beings.  A  British 
surgeon,  Dr.  Kendall,  quoted  in  The  International  Journal 
of  Surgery  (Xew  York,  February),  says  that  the  ideal  wound 
to  graft  with  frog  skin  is  flat,  without  much  suppuration  or 
excessive  granulation.     He  goes  on: 

"The  rapidity  with  which  the  wound  commences  to  heal  after 
the  graft  has  successful^  adhered  is  in  marked  contrast  to  its 
sluggishness  before  the  operation.  The  wound  having  been 
gently  cleaned  without  antiseptics  and  as  gently  dried,  the  loose 
skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  frog's  thigh  is  carefully  pinched 
up  in  a  pair  of  dressing-forceps,-  snipt  off  with  scissors,  spread 
out,  and  applied  by  its  under  surface  to  the  wound.  A  strip 
of  gutta-percha  tissue  smeared  with  some  mild  and  soft  non- 
irritating  emollient  is  then  placed  over  it,  fixt  in  position  at 
its  ends  by  adhesive  plaster,  and  a  dry  dressing  applied  over  all. 
The  whole  is  gently  removed  in  three  days,  when  the  site  of  the 
graft  will  be  noticed  as  a  purplish  spot  branching  outward  to 
the  periphery  of  the  wound.  A  similar  dressing  is  again  applied 
for  two  days  to  aA^oid  unnecessary  interference,  after  which  the 
wound  may  be  drest  daily,  without  the  gutta-percha  tissue, 
with  some  simple  non-irritating  ointment,  such  as  boracic, 
until  healing  is  completed.  The  gap  in  the  skin's  continuity 
is  by  this  process  rilled  up  and  unsightly  or  inconvenient  con- 
traction avoided.  In  addition  to  leaving  a  supple  scar  this 
method  has  the  advantage  of  transplanting  skin  free  from  hair, 
and  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  conveying  disease  when 
human  skin  is  used." 
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THE   UNIVERSE  OF   PRESSURES 

THE  WORLD,  as  most  of  us  know  it,  is  a  world  capable 
of  existing  only  within  a  very  slight  range  of  pressure- 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  which  varies  only  by  a  small 
fraction  above  and  below  normal,  as  shown  by  the  fluctuations 
of  the  barometer.     A  much  greater  variation,  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  injurious  or  fatal  to  life,  as  workmen  know  who  labor 
in  caissons  under  water,  or  as  the  mouse  learns  when  the  experi- 
menter puts  him  under  the  air-pump.     Our  knowledge  of  very 
great  pressures  is  largely  limited  to  the  be- 
havior of  high  explosives,  which  has  shown 
us  how  far  outside  our  ordinary  experience 
they  are  and  ought  to  be.     Yet  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  the  physical  astronomer  knows  it, 
matter  exists  under  pressure^  of  aU  sorts,  from 
zero,  or  that  of  a  so-called  "vacuum,"  up  to 
millions  of  atmospheres.     The  behavior  of 
various  substances  when  subjected  to  differ- 
ent pressures,  as  studied  recently  by  chem- 
ists, therefore,  throws  some  light  upon  con- 
ditions in  far-distant  orbs.      Some  of  their 
conclusions  are  given  by  Dr.  E.  Briner  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Swiss  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences,   printed  in   the   Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  January  18-20).    Chemical  action,  be 
tells  us,  has  been  shown  to  increase  vastly  in 
rapidity  with  high  pressures.     For  instance, 
nitrous  oxid  gas,  which  under  atmospheric 
pressure  decomposes  so  slowly  that  it  would 
take  fifty-one  years  for  one-one-thousandth 
of  it  to  break  up,    goes  through  the  same 
change  in  one   minute   and    forty  seconds 
when  the  pressure  is  increased  to  one  thou- 
sand atmospheres.    Some  of  the  consequences 
are  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Briner: 

"These  facts  show  the  importance  of  the 
chemical  effects  of  pressure  in  the  phenomena 
of  equilibrium  and  in  the  evolution  of  sys- 
tems toward  greater  stability.     This  evolu- 
tion seems  to  be  general,  and  compression 
will  contribute  to  put  it  in  evidence  in  sys- 
tems which,  in  ordinary  conditions,  undergo 
change  too  slowly  for  it  to  be  appreciable.  .  .  . 
"The  atmospheric  pressure,  in  which  we 
perform  the  acts  of  our  fives  and  most  of 
our  labors  of  investigation,  is  only  one  par- 
ticular case  among  all  others  in  the  universe, 
and  exists  solely  on  the  surface  of  our  earth. 
Elsewhere,  in  the  interior  of  this  globe,  in 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  or  in  the  spaces 
that  separate  them,  are  a  whole  legion  of 
pressures,  from  the  feeblest,  just  greater  than 
an  absolute  vacuum,  to  enormous  ones  cor- 
responding to  millions  of   atmospheres.     If 
the    ordinary    pressure,  for   an   atmosphere 
of    the    same    composition    as   ours,  had   a 
value  some  hundreds  of  times  greater,  how  the  face  of  nature 
would  be  changed!     Some  of  the  results  described  above  enable 
us  to  imagine.     Doubtless  a  host  of  new  chemical  compounds 
(peroxids  and  the  like)  would  exist  or  would  quickly  be  formed 
On  the  other  hand,  substances  now  thought  of  as  stable  (nitrous 
oxid  and  carbon  monoxid  gases,  etc.)  would  have  but  a  brief 
duration.     Besides  the  action  of  temperature,  as  a  factor,  we 
must  thus  take  account,  in  cosmogonic  theory,  of  the  factor 
of  pressure. 

"In  the  stars,  the  chief  part  played  by  high  pressures  would 
seem  to  be  to  counterbalance  the  action  of  high  temperatures 
and  to  make  possible  the  existence  of  molecules  of  simple  or 
compound  bodies  which,  at  moderate  pressures,  would  be  com- 
pletely dissociated.  Of  course,  in  this  domain  we  must  be 
prudent  in  our  attempts  to  extend  to  extreme  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure  theories  that  have  been  verified  only 
within  the  limits  accessible  to  us.     Here,  however,  is  a  table 


showing  the  dissociation  of  hydrogen  into  atoms— a  gas  that 
tollows  known  laws  particularly  well: 


Pressure  of  One  Atmosphere 

Temperature  Per  Cent 

Dissociated 

3,000° 6 

4,000° \\\      2~> 

.5,000° .  .  .  .      92 

C,000° \\\\      99 


Temperature  of  600° 

Pressure  Per  Cent. 

Dissociated 

10 80 

100 53 

1,000 k, 

100,000 2 


Starting  from  these  same  premises,  we  have  recently  pub- 
lished some  ideas  according  to  which  purely  chemical  natural 
phenomena  may  play  an  important  part  in  maintaining  solar 
radiation,  whose  origin  is  still  so  mysterious 
tho  so  nearly  related  to  our  lives. 

"We  hope  that  this  exposition  -will  show 
how  great  an  interest  the  domain  of  pressure- 
investigation  should  have  for  us.  It  is  also 
one  of  these  that  offer  the  highest  chances 
for  success;  for  altho  temperature-research 
is  necessarily  limited,  ...  in  the  case  of 
pressure  the  field  is  far  wider,  thanks  to  the 
continual  and  surprizing  progress  made  by 
experimental  technique.  Let  us  hope  that 
in  future  this  progress  will  continue,  in 
greater  and  greater  measure,  in  this  direc- 
tion and  in  every  other  that  is  dear  to 
the  naturalist — that  is  to  say,  that  is  useful 
to  man." 


CORK  CLOTH  — Cork  fabric,  a  recent 
French  production,  the  result  of  a  new  proc- 
ess, is  described  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York,  March  3).  Says 
this  paper: 

"It    is    water-proof,   a   non-conductor   of 
iieat,  and  unbreakable.     By  using  a  special 
machine,  thin  slices  of  cork  of  an  even  thick- 
ness are  obtained  from  a  block  of  cork.    The 
slices  are  placed  in  chemical  baths  in  order 
to  remove  the  resinous  parts,  which  make 
cork  a  more  or  less  brittle  substance.     Upon 
their  removal  the  cork  sheets  become  flexible, 
and  may  be  compared  in  this  respect  with 
thin  leather.    In  fact,  the  sheets  can  be  folded 
and  bent  without  breaking.     By  combining 
the   cork   sheets    with   any   suitable    cloth, 
preferably  a  thin  and  strong  cloth  of  good 
color,  an  excellent  water-proof  material    is 
obtained.     An  adhesive  preparation  is  em- 
ployed to  glue  the  cork  to  the  cloth;  or,  if  a 
stronger  garment   is  desired,  the  cork  sheets 
are  placed  between  two  layers  of  cloth." 


FOR  WORK,  PLAY,   OR  WAR. 

But  the  fullest  availability  of  this 
cheap  and  convenient  means  of  rapid 
transit  requires  smooth  pavement, 
good  roads,  or  special  pathways. 


THE  GUARDIAN  BIRDS  — One  of  the 
favorite  characters  in  the  folk-lore  of  all 
nations  is  the  kindly  disposed  fish,  or  bird, 
or  frog,  or  rabbit  who  heaps  benefits  upon 
the  hero,  coming  to  his  rescue  in  moments 
of  peril  at  the  very  nick  of  time. 

This  pretty  fairy-tale  is  coming  true  at 
present  for  the  heroes  of  the  trenches,  when- 
ever those  grim  ditches  have  been  dug  near  a  forest  or  orchard. 
For  the  birds  overhead  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
noxious  fumes  of  asphyxiating  gas  before  it  is  perceptible  to  the 
senses  of  the  soldiers.  Dr.  Cabanes.  writing  in  La  Ckronique 
Midicale,  says  that, the  birds  are  roused  from  their  slumbers  be- 
fore the  odor  of  the  gas  has  been  detected  in  the  trenches,  and 
at  once  begin  to  make  a  confused  clamor  as  they  hastily  take 
their  flight  to  the  rear,  thus  warning  the  men  behind  the  guns 
to  don  their  gas-masks  and  be  ready  for  the  deadly  unseen  foe. 
This  circumstance  is  in  accord  with  the  well-known  use  of  a 
canary  to  detect  foul  air  in  mines,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  superior  sensitiveness  of  birds  in  this  respect  is  due  to  the 
highly  oxygenated  condition  of  their  blood,  causing  them  to 
suffer  from  the  slightest  lack  of  oxygen. 


MAKING   RUINS   OF   RUINS 


TMK  JOYS  PELT  bj  the  French  over  the  retreal  of  the 
( ;,  rmans  axe  turned  to  bitterness,  for  "the  people  ar< 
beginning  to  realize  thai  the  smiling  French  provh 
which  were  invaded  in  L914,  among  the  richesl  in  France,  are 
for  a  greal  part  waste  deserl  land  strewn  with  ruins.  Many  of 
these  ruins  are  the  broken  records  of  France's  glorious  achieve- 
ments in  the  world  of  art,  and  the  loss  of  these  things  of  beauty  is 
especially  bitter  to  a  people  so  attuned  to  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
The  old  fury  of  hatred  againsl  the  invaders  re^  ives  and  the  anger 
glows  to  white  heat,  says  a  cable  dispatch  i<>  the  New  York  Sun. 


Europe.  During  the  lasl  century  of  French  Bangs,  during  the 
changes  wroughl  by  the  French  Revolution,  during  Imperial 
and  Republican  regimes,  successive  ministries  have  used  every 
i  (,,  keep  from  decay  and  ruin  this  architectural  gem  of 
medieval  France,  and  generations  of  art-critics  have  declared 
that  the  millions  spent  in  preservation  had  not  been  expended 

in  vain. 

"The  original  feudal  stronghold  covered  an  area  of  1 0,000 
square  yards.  It  was  built  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Bnguerrand  III.,  and  until  about  1400  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
ses-ion of  his  family,  who  bore  the  motto: 

"'Roy  ne  suysf  ne  prince,  ne  due,  ne  rowlr  aussi;  je  suya  le 

sire  de  Coney.' 


"THE  KUIN   EVEN   OF  RUINS— MARK  YOU!" 

French  Kings.  Revolutionists,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  have  all  tried  to  preserve  this  architectural 
gem  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Coucy-le-Chateau;  the  Germans  have  now  destroyed  its  remains. 


"It  seems  as  if  the  accumulation  of  the  world's  animosity  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  German  high  command,  who  are  evidently  bent 
on  leaving  an  indelible  mark  on  the  sites  which  witnessed  the 
beginning  of  the  retreat."     The    historic    towns  like  Peronne, 
Bapaume,  and  Rove  are  mostly  in  ruins.     Worse  than  these  is 
the  ruin  of  houses  and  trees  in  the  country.     Included  in  this 
dest ruction  are  even  the    historic    ruins    of    Coucy-le-Chateau. 
"The  ruin  even  of  ruins,  mark  you!"  observes  a  writer  in  the 
New    York    Tribune,  who  adds:   "In  so  many  of   the  military 
transactions  of  the  Hun  you  may  perceive  the  hatred  of  humanity 
that  actuates  him,  his  longing  to  glut  upon  some  personal  victim 
the   passion   for  destruction   that   is  in  his  soul."     Quoting   the 
words  i^\'  a  German  captive,  who  said,  "I  suppose  it  will  always 
be  true  that  you  English  will  always  be  fools  and  that  Ave  Ger- 
mans will  never  be  gentlemen^"  the  writer  continues:     "They 
never  will   'fight  clean.'     They   never  will  understand  thai   in 
matters  like  Coucy  and  Reims  they  match  t  heir  atrocities  in  the 
moral    world   by  callous  insult    to   the   things  of   the   mind."      Of 
the  famous  ruin,  we  read  in  The  Times: 

"Coucy-le-Chateau,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Namur,  was 
one  of  the  show-places  of  the  Laon  region,  a  compact  stone 
village,  famous  for  its  castle  and   other   monuments   of   feudal 


'"King  I  am  not,  nor 
Prince,  nor  Duke,  nor  even 
Count;  I  am  Lord  of 
Coucy.' 

"About  1400  the  place  was 
purchased  by  the  wealthy 
Louis  of  Orleans,  who  had 
already  built  the  Chateau 
de  Pierrefonds.  He  greatly 
enriched  the  interior  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of 
decoration  of  his  day — huge 
and  elaborately  carved  oak 
furniture,  with  rich  tapes- 
tries and  stained-glass  win- 
dows, mingled  with  the  trea- 
sures of  the  East  which  had 
flowed  into  Europe  after  the 
Crusades  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  trade  between 
Venice  and  the  Levant. 

"In  1652  it  was  disman- 
tled by  Mazarin's  orders, 
who,  as  chief  Minister  of 
Louis  XIV.,  followed  the 
policy  of  Richelieu  by  weak- 
ening the  nobles  on  these 
country  estates.  Coucy  lost 
only  its  smaller  towers,  how- 
ever, while  Bourges  lost  its 
entire  castle.  By  destroy- 
ing such  towers  of  feudal 
lords  Mazarin  not  only 
weakened  the  power  of  the  lords  themselves,  but  often  released 
the  whole  urban  and  rural  neighborhood  from  subjection  to  them. 
"According  to  the  great  French  authority  on  architecture, 
Viollet-le-Duc,  the  donjon  of  Coucy  was  the  finest  specimen  of 
medieval  military  architecture  in  all  Europe. 

'"Compared  with  this  giant,'  he  wrote  sixty  years  ago,  'the 
largest  towers  known  appear  mere  spindles.' 

"'The  donjon  was  210  feet  high  and  100  feet  in  diameter,  and 
the  Avails  were  in  some  places  34  feet  thick.  Four  smaller  towers, 
a  moat,  and  high  walls  also  protected  the  fortress,  which  stood 
on  an  eminence  approached  by  long,  steep  slopes  on  all  sides 
but  one." 

The  picture  which  Philip  Gibbs,  the  English  war-corre- 
spondent, gives  of  the  retreat  deals  with  the  country  beyond 
the  tract  of  shell-craters,  the  smashed  barns  and  houses  and 
churches,  the  tattered  tree-trunks,  and  great  belts  of  barbed  wire: 

"Behind  the  trenches  are  two  towns  and  villages  in  which 
they  had  their  rest  billets,  and  it  is  in  these  places  that  one  sees 
I  he  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men  whom  the  British  are  fighting. 
Ali  through  this  war  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  ami  just  to  the  Ger- 
mans, to  give  them  credit  for  their  courage  and  to  pity  them 
because  the  terror  of  war  has  branded  them  as  it  has  branded 
the  British.  But  during  these  last  days  1  have  been  sickened 
and  saddened  by  the  things  I  have  seen,  because  they  reveal 
dirty  cruelty  which  is  beyond  the  inevitable  villainy  of  war. 
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A  STREET  IN  PERONNE  NOW  BEREFT  OF  ITS  MEDIEVAL  AND  MODERN  STRUCTURES 
Tins  shows  the  Germans  entering  the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  invasion.     Death  and  ruin  have  now  overtaken  man  and  place. 


i4k» 


'The  Germans  have  spared  nothing  on  the  way  of  their 
retreat,  They  have  destroyed  every  village  in  their  abaDdon- 
ment  with  systematic  and  detailed '  destruction.  Not  only  in 
Bapaume  and  Peronne  have  they  blown  up  or  burned  all  the 
houses  which  were  untouched  by  shell-fire,  but  in  scores  of  vil- 
lages they  laid  waste  the  cottages  of  poor  peasants  and  aU  their 
little  farms  and  all  their  orchards. 
At  Bethonvillers  this  morning,  to 
name  only  one  village  out  of 
many,  I  saw  how  each  house  was 
marked  with  a  white  cross  before 
it  was  gutted  with  fire.  The 
cross  of  Christ  was  used  to  mark 
the  work  of  the  devil,  for  truly 
it  has  been  the  devil's  work. 

"Even  if  we  grant  that  the  de- 
struction of  houses  in  the  wake  of 
retreat  is  the  recognized  cruelty 
of  war,  there  are  other  things  I 
have  seen  which  are  not  pardon- 
able, even  of  that  damnable  code 
of  morality.     In   Bapaume   and 
Peronne,  in  Roye  and  Nesle  and 
Liancourt,  and   all  these  places 
over  a  wide  area    the    German 
soldiers   not   only  blew  out   the 
fronts  of  houses,  but  with  picks 
and  axes   smashed  mirrors    and 
furniture  and  picture-frames.    As 
a  friend   of  mine  said,  a  cheap 
Jack  would   not   give  fourpence 
for  anything  left  in  Peronne,  and 
that  is  strictly  true  also  of  Ba- 
paume.     There   is   nothing   but 
filth  in  those  two  towns.    Family 
portraits  have  been  kicked  into 
the  gutters.     Black    bonnets   of 
old  women  who   once    lived    in 
those  houses  he  about  the  rub- 
bish-heaps and   by  some  strange 
pitiful   freak    these   are    almost 
the  only  signs  left  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  lived  here  before  the  Germans  wrecked  their  houses. 
"The  ruins  of  houses  are  bad  to  see  when  done  deliberately, 
even  when  shell-fire  spared  them  in  the  war-zone,  but  worse 
than  that  is  the  ruin  of  women  and  children  and  living  flesh. 


A  MASTERFU 
— Cesare  in 


I  saw  that  ruin  to-day  in  Roye  and  Nesle.     I  was  at  first  re- 
joiced to  see  how  the  first  inhabitants  were  liberated  after  being 

so  long  in  hostile  fines 

"The  women's  faces  were  dead  faces,  shallow  and  mask-like 
and  branded  with  the  memory  of  great  agonies.     The  children 
were  white  and  thin,  so  thin  that  the  cheek-bones  protruded  and 

many  of  them  seemed  to  me  idiot 
children.  Hunger  and  fear  had 
been  with  them  too  long. 

"The  Mayor  of  Nesle  told  me 
that  after  the  first  entry  of  the 
Germans  on  August  29,  1914, 
and  after  the  first  brutalities  the 
soldiers  had  behaved  well,  gener- 
ally speaking.  They  were  well 
disciplined  and  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  people  as  far  as 
possible.  Probably  he  tells  the 
truth  fairly,  and  I  believe  him. 
but  the  women  with  whom  I 
spoke  were  passionate  and  hys- 
terical and  told  me  horrible 
stories,  not  to  be  retold  here. 

"I  believe  them,  too,  because 
these  women,  who  are  French, 
had  to  live  with  men  who  were 
killing  then-  husbands  and  broth- 
ers, and  that  is  the  great  horror. 
They  had  to  submit  to  the  daily 
moods  of  the  men.  who  were 
sometimes  sulky  and  sometimes 
drunk.  The  officers,  they  tell 
me.  were  often  drunk.  The  cap- 
lives  had  to  see  their  children 
go  hungry,  for  altho  the  Germans 
gave  them  potatoes  sometimes, 
they  took  away  hens,  so  that 
there  were  no  eggs,  and  cows,  so 
that  there  was  no  milk.  The 
children  suffered  and  were  thin. 

"On  October  .3.  1914,  the 
Kaiser  came  to  Nesle  with  an 
escort  of  five  motor-cars,  and  the  soldiers  lined  the  square 
and  cheered  him:  but  the  women  and  children  stared  and 
were  silent  and  hated  that  white-haired  man  with  a 
spiked  hat." 


L  RETREAT." 

the  New  York  Evening  Post 
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\S    PRESIDENT    II  U)LE\    SEES   THE 
Yt  UTS    LESSON 

PRESIDENT    HADLEY,  of   Sale,  '•  SBdfl   from 

■i„   •,,,,.     md  adds  to  an  old  adage.     "  NTo1  onlj  eternal 
vigilance,  bul  effeotiv<  political  and  military  organization, 
tj  to-day."     tl  on  for  our  educational 

institution    deri  •  I  from  Bources,  ool  wholly,  tho  in  part,  G 

...   wholly,  tho  in  pari  also,  English.     Our   American 
u„i.  were  founded  on  the  English  lines,  where  the  aim 

to  promote  culture     physical,  mental,  and  moral"      The 
,.,,,  "has  developed  clean-living  gentlemen,  interested  to  a 
^r,.;,!,.,-  or  l(  "i  in  books  and  studies,  and  with  high  id 

of  pUbli  Tin'  German   \\  pe,   be  points  ou1   in   The 

Yale  Alumni  Weekly  (Not*  Eaven),  bas  aimed  to  promote 
effloienoy.  II  bas  trained  physicians  and  lawyers,  engineers 
and  technologists,  to  the  practise  of  their  several  professions; 
it  bas  done  little  for  the  general  culture  of  the  studenl  excepl  as 
thorough  studs  of  any  one  subject  gives  a  man  an  idea  of  whal 
scholarship  means  on  every  line.  But  it  has  fitted  the  graduate 
to  api>l\  bis  abilities  to  the  problems  of  life,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  to  do  modem  -work  by  modern  methods  in  the 
particular  field  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself."  It  has  been 
the  hope  of  our  educational  leaders.  President  Hadley  con- 
tinues, thai  we  might  somehow  combine  these  tAvo  ideals  of 
university  fife.  The- present  Avar  has  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  differences  of  university  organization  reflect  a  difference  of 
national  ideals  that  are  thus  analyzed: 

"The  Englishman's  ideal  is  character;  the  German's  ideal  is 
performance.  The  Englishman  desires  to  be  a  man  among 
men,  governed  as  far  as  possible  by  public  opinion.  The  German 
desires  to  be  an  efficient  part  of  an  efficient  organization,  helping 
it  to  do  its  work  better  than  any  other  organization  ever  did  it 
before.  The  war  is,  in  fact,  a  contest  between  these  two  types; 
and  the  underlying  lesson  of  these  awful  years  is  that  some- 
how tho  Airtues  of  the  two  types  must  be  conjoined  instead  of 
separated.  The  English  type,  left  to  itself,  tends  to  go  ahead 
gallantly  and  loyally,  but  unintebigently.  The  German  type, 
left  to  itself,  tends  to  gain  its  immediate  objects,  intelligently 
and  efficiently,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  those  habits  of  courtesy 
and  morality  which  are  the  very  basis  of  ciAdlization. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  wars  are  waged  for  commercial 
reasons.  This  may  be  true  of  little  wars,  but  it  is  not  true  of 
great  ones.  Every  great  war  establishes  some  principle.  The 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  established  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty.  The  wars  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  established 
the  principle  of  nationality.  I  belieAre  that  this  war  will  estab- 
lish the  principle  that  character  and  performance  must  go  hand 
in  hand;  that  morals  and  brains  must  be  conjoined;  and  that  a 
civilization  which  attempts  to  base  itself  on  either  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  other  is  fundamentally  incomplete." 

It  is  for  us  to  take  this  lesson  to  heart  as  the  shadow  of  war 
comes  upon  us,  says  President  Hadley,  pointing  out  the  element 
of  our  weakness  in  respect  to  our  mental  attitude  toward  the 
coming  struggle: 

"We  tend  to  deal  with  eArery thing  emotionally;  to  demand  the 
organization  of  an  army  of  volunteers,  without  reference  to 
the  question  whether  it  could  be  made  efficient,  or  to  pass  a  law 
for  the  training  of  half  a  million  each  year  when  we  have  barely 
officers  enough  to  train  a  hundred  thousand.  This  is  not  a  time 
for  haste,  but  for  deliberation;  a  time  to  separate  sharply  the 
things  that  we  can  do  from  the  things  that  Ave  can  not  do;  a 
time  to  lay  plans  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present. 

"We  can  help  Europe  by  naval  activity,  by  the  furnishing  of 
supplies  and  money,  by  taking  our  full  share  in  the  work  of 
keeping  the  seas  open  to  commerce.  We  can  not  directly  help 
Europe  by  organizing  a  volunteer  army.  Accepting  Kitchener's 
estimate  of  eighteen  months  as  the  time  which  it  takes  to  get  a 
volunteer  army  really  ready  for  action — and  this  estimate  is 
confirmed  by  our  own  CiAril  War  experience — we  could  not 
expect  o\u*  A'olunteers  to  l'ender  iiseful  help  to  the  Allies  in  then 
land  fighting  until  the  spring  of   1919.     If  at  that  time  the 

can  is  still  open  to  our  ships,  the  war  will  be  ended;  if  it  is 
not  opeu  to  our  ships,  we  can  not  send  the  army.     The  organ- 


ization of  our  land  forces  musl  be  directed,  not  t<;  the  suppo 

ibilitj  of  taking  part  in  the  European  struggle,  alluring  as 
i,,  . .  to  loyal  minds,  bul  to  the  more  prosaic  task  <>f  creating  a 
„,,,,.,,,,  tem    of    national    defense.     We    musl    increase 

the  regular  Army,  in  order  to  make  it  Btrong  enough  to  do  all 
the  ordinars  pol  >rk  and  constitute  the  lirst  line  of  defense. 

We  inii-i  increase  our  number  of  officers,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  teachers  for  om-  reserves.  We  musl  adopt  some  system  of 
universal  braining  to  Bupply  an  effective  second  line  of  defense 
agau  :,,i,  -  abroad,  abetted  as  their  efforts  maj   be  by  the 

disloyalty  of  a  few  of  our  people  and  the  apathy  of  a  great 
many.  Our  militia  is  zealous  and  self-sacrificing;  but  the 
experience  of  lasl  summer  shows  that  it  is  too  Aveak  to  furnish 
an  .  Efeotive  supporl  to  the  regular  Army.  A  volunteer  army  of 
untrained  men  could  not  be  ready  in  time  to  meet  an  emergency. 
\\  e  must  ha\e  trained  men  on  whom  to  call,  and  trained  reserve 
officers  to  command  them.  I  believe  that  every  boy  reaching 
the  age  of  nineteen  should  be  enrolled  and  instructed,  either  as  a 
soldier  or  as  a  worker,  under  military  discipline,  in  some  line 
of  duty  like  ambulance  service,  munition-making,  or  railroad 
operation.  I  Avould  not  compel  every  boy  to  learn  to  fight;  but 
I  would  compel  every  boy  to  learn  what  he  could  do  for  his 
country  in  an  emergency,  and  to  do  it,  Avhen  called  upon,  under 
public  authority  and  at  a  soldier's  Avages.  By  means  like  this 
Ave  should  have  preparedness  without  militarism." 


COLLEGE   MOBILIZATION 

COLLEGE     BOYS    AND    GIRLS    are    not    behindhand 
in  their    devotion  to  the  country's  cause.     When    the 
hom-  strikes  Harvard  will  immediately  become  a  war- 
camp;    Princeton  has  officially  urged  its  students  to  remain  on 
the  campus   and  engage  in   the   military  drill   uoav  being  un- 
dertaken there.      Cornell    has    about    2,000    students    drilling 
under  Go\ernment  officers  and  more  than  150  women  students 
taking  first-aid  instruction  under    the    Red  Cross.      Other  in- 
stitutions are  alive  with  patriotic  zeal,  not   forgetting  Vassar, 
Wellesley,  and  Smith,  which  are  maturing  preparedness  for  relief . 
Vassar,  according  to  a  press  dispatch,  is  already  in  a  state  of 
"practical  mobilization"  with  nearly  all  of  its  1,120  girl  students 
signed  for  war-service  in  the  National   League  for  Women's 
Service  as  nurses,   wireless  telegraphers,   or  clerks.      Hospital 
classes  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  ready  to  be  graduated 
at  once.     Sewing  and  knitting  classes  have  been  at  work  for 
months.     Smith  has  enlisted  over  five  hundred  in  branches  of 
Red-Cross    service,   and    Wellesley,    with    numbers    somewhat 
under  these,  shows  the  same  animation  of  spirit.     One  drastic 
change  will  immediately  follow  a  declaration  of  war.     Play- 
time will  have  passed  in  the  colleges.     Athletes  will  turn  to 
sterner  exercises.     Yale  and*  Pennsylvania    announce  that  all 
outside  athletic  activities  will  be  absolutely  abandoned  in  the 
event  of  war.     Colby  abandons  its  baseball  schedule.     Inter- 
collegiate rowing  will  cease.     The  Pacific  Coast   colleges  will 
likewise  call  off  all  their  schedules  in  the  same  contingency. 
The  dispatch  from  Cambridge  printed  in  the  New  York  Times 
gives  the  details  of  the  action  contemplated  at  Harvard: 

"When  the  official  call  to  arms  is  made,  the  university  will 
hold  special  examinations  for  the  members  of  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  the  men  enrolled  in  the  Naval 
Reserve  Avill  be  allowed  to  leave  college  at  once.  The  university 
and  its  equipmeut  will  then  be  turned  over  to  the  GoAernment 
for  use  as  a  school  for  the  development  of  military  officers,  with 
the  customary  summer-camp  work  held  here,  instead  of  at 
Plattsburg.     The  college  dormitories  will  be  used  as  barracks. 

"The  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  the  oldest  dramatic  organization 
in  the  country,  haAdng  been  established  in  1795,  to-day  took 
the  lead  by  canceling  its  entire  April  recess  engagement,  which 
included  performances  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Baltimore. 
The  officers  said  they  thought  their  energy  could  be  put  to  better 
use  in  so  serious  a  crisis  by  drilling,  rather  than  by  participating 
in  a  musical  comedy." 

Princeton's  effort    to    presen-e  its  identity  while  engaging  in 
the  country's  work  is  here  displayed: 
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NEAV  YORK  CITY  COLLEGE  BOYS  DRILLING 
From  eight  to  nine  o'clock  each  class  day  five  hundred  boys  of  ages  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  drill  on  the  campus  of  the  City  College. 


"About  one  hundred  undergraduates  have  already  left  college 
to  join  the  mosquito  fleet  and  other  branches  of  the  service. 
At  the  mass-meeting,  which  was  attended  by  practically  the 
entire  student  body,  President  Hibben  declared  that  if  war 
should  be  declared  or  a  national  emergency  arise,  military 
training  at  Princeton  would  take  precedence  over  all  academic 
work.  He  further  stated  that,  commencing  with  this  week, 
military  work  would  be  given  more  prominence  and  the  academic 
work  lightened  considerably. 

"Capt.  Stewart  Heintzelman,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  here, 
addrest  the  meeting  and  urged  the  undergraduates  not  to  scatter 
in  various  volunteer  organizations  throughout  the  country,  but 
to  train  here  in  case  war  was  declared.  He  said  he  had  authority 
to  give  examinations  for  under-officers,  and  that  the  students,  in 
passing  these  examinations,  would  be  sent  out  to  assist  in  drilling 
other  units.  Dean  Howard  McClenahan  announced  that  as 
soon  as  a  national  emergency  arose  all  participation  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics  would  cease. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  that  training  can 
be  given  better  in  Princeton  than  elsewhere.  In  a  letter  to 
President  Hibben,  General  Wood  said  in  part: 

'"By  all  means,  advise  the  young  men  at  Princeton  to  stay 
where  they  are,  follow  their  college  work,  and  push  the  military 

instruction  to  the  limit  under  Captain  Heintzelman.' 

"Dean  McClenahan  informed  the  students  that  undergradu- 
ates who  joined  the  mosquito  fleet  or  other  branches  of  the  national 
service  would  have  every  possible  allowance  for  such  service 
in  determining  the  qualification  for  graduation. 

"It  also  became  known  to-day  that  a  Princeton  graduate 
had  given  two  flying-machines  to  the  university  and  that  an 
aviation  corps  would  be  formed  at  Princeton  within  a  few 
weeks'  time.  Several  other  graduates  have  pledged  themselves 
to  provide  more  machines." 

Yale,  besides  abandoning  immediately  all  intercollegiate 
athletics,  will  be  thus  alined: 

'The  general  attitude  of  the  university  has  been  officially 
set  forth  in  resolutions  pledging  support  to  the  National  and 
State  Administrations  which  were  adopted  by  the  corporation 
on  February  17.  The  university  will  remain  open  and  carry  on 
its  regular  activities  in  case  of  war.  No  change  is  contemplated 
in  vacations,  examinations,  or  commencement  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment should  require  the  use  of  buildings  or  equipment. 
"As  Yale's  situation  is  favorable  for  local  military  training, 


students,  unless  called  elsewhere,  are  expected  to  remain  at 
regular  work,  volunteering  for  the  units  organized  in  the  uni- 
versity if  they  desire  to  do  so  and  with  their  parents'  permission. 
In  case  of  declaration  of  war  the  university  will  provide  daily 
military  drill  immediately  after  the  Easter  vacation. 

"Students  having  leave  of  absence  because  of  orders  from  the 
Government  will  receive  credit  toward  a  degree  for  satisfactory 
work  in  the  military  or  naval  unit  with  which  they  serve.  No 
specific  rules  will  be  made  at  this  time  covering  scholastic  credits 
and  degrees.  Faculty  volunteers  will  have  salary  allowances 
to  be  determined  by  the  Prudential  Committee. 

'The  University  Emergency  Council  has  been  appointed 
to  make  rules,  issue  statements,  and  decide  doubtful  cases, 
subject  to  the  corporation,  in  connection  with  Yale  problems." 

The  faculty  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  has  adopted 
several  resolutions  on  the  subject  relating  to  home  and  national 
defense : 

"Most  of  the  senior  class,  which  graduates  in  June,  will 
naturally  go  into  the  industries  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds  that  will  be  needed.  The  faculty 
adopted  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  such  instruction  as  may  be  found  possible  between 
now  and  commencement.  There  are  a  number  of  groups  in  the 
institute,  as,  for  instance,  the  civil  engineers,  mechanical  en- 
gineers, electrical  engineers,  and  the  chemists,  who  would  fit 
into  different  places.  The  civil  engineers  would  fit  into  the 
Engineering  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  the  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineers  into  the  artillery  and  ordnance  of  the  Army 
and  the  patrol  sendee  of  the  Navy.  By  the  resolutions  the 
faculty  is  placing  definitely  on  record  its  patriotic  support  of 
the  Government  in  whatever  comes  out  of  the  present  disturbed 
condition.  A  committee  will  cooperate  with  the  National 
Research  Committee  so  that  the  institute  may  help  with  its 
laboratories  and  all  its  facilities  toward  the  investigation  of 
inventions  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation." 

Nearly  half  the  students  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
are  now  drilling,  we  are  told,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  students 
of  the  Medical  School  have  organized  an  officers'  medical  corps. 
Through  its  Collegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  North  Carolina  is 
making  a  survey  of  its  alumni  and  is  enrolling  them  for  rapid 
mobilization. 


RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL-SERVICE 


1 


RUSSIAN  JEWRY'S   ESCAPE   FROM  BONDAGE 


To  THE  JEWS  tli"  sign  thai    verifies  the  integrity  of 
the    Russian    resolution    is    the    declaration    of   equal 
rights  of  all   nationalities  before  the  law,  regardless  of 
,   ,„•  oreed.     Injustice  to  the  Jew  was  always  the  symbol  of 
.,  despotic  rfigime;  therefore  the  proclamation  of  the  provisional 
Government   contains,  in    the 
view    of     The   Jewish     World 
(New  York),  all    the  symbols 
of   a    radical     reform.      "The 
facts    are     too     astonishing," 
it  exclaims,   "the    events    too 
overwhelming;    the     ordinary 
expressions  of  joy  too  stereo- 
typed."    Such  expressions  are 
paralleled    in    nearly    all    the 
organs    of   the    Jewish    press, 
and  in  the  East  Side  of  New 
York   the  Jewish   population, 
on  the  day  the  news  was  re- 
ceived, translated  the  expres- 
sions   into     exuberant     street 
demonstrations    of   rejoicings. 
"To    the    Jews    of     Russia," 
says  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein  in 
the  New   York  Evening   Sun, 
"  the  liberation  of  the  Russian 
people  means  the  end  of  a  long 
tragedy    of    persecutions,  hu- 
miliations, untold  martyrdom, 
and  massacres."       Mr.  Bern- 
stein, who  is  the  editor  of  The 
American    Hebrew,   1  races   the 
history  of  the   six  millions  of 
Russian  Jewry  during  the  past 
war-years   with  their  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despair,  perse- 
cutions and  loyal  service: 

"During  this  war  Russian  Jewry  was  made  the  scapegoat 
for  the  reverses  of  the  autocracy.  The  Russian  Government 
that  has  just  been  overthrown  was  organizing  a  new  conspiracy 
against  the  Jewish  people  in  order  to  rob  them  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  effective  demand  for  equal  rights  even  at  the  close 
of  the  war  in  the  readjustment  at  the  peace-conference. 

"For  many  years  before  the  war  the  Russian  Government 
sought  to  solve  the  Jewish  question  in  various  ways.  It  en- 
deavored to  solve  it  through- baptism  and  through  massacres, 
through  brutal  force,  through  medieval  conspiracies,  and  intrigues 
against  the  entire  Jewish  people. 

"In  1905  the  Jews  of  Russia,  were  held  responsible  for  the 
revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  Then  the  Government  or- 
ganized a  counter-revolution  in  the  form  of  pogroms  throughout 
the  pale  of  settlement.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  put  to 
death  by  infuriated  mobs  in  hundreds  of  places  in  Russia  on  the 
same  day  by  order  of  the  authorities. 

"At  the  outset  of  the  war  a  legend  was  circtilated  in  the  press 
of  the  world  to  the  effect  that  the  Czar  had  issued  a  manifesto 
addrest  'To  my  dear  Jews,'  promising  them  human  rights. 
The  Jews  were  ready  to  forget  the  past,  all  the  cruel  persecu- 
tions directed  against  them;  they  were  willing  to  forget  the 
Kishinef  massacres  and  the  countless  other  pogroms  throughout 
the  Russian  Empire;  they  were  ready  to  forget  even  that  most 
shameless  conspiracy  against  the  Jewish  people  devised  by  the 
Russian  Government  in  the  form  of  the  notorious  ritual  murder 
case  known  as  the  Beilis  affair.  With  the  rest  of  the  Liberal 
elements  of  the  Russian  people  the  Jews  responded  to  the  call  of 


Russia  in  her  critical  hour.  They  were  carried  away  by  a  pas- 
sionate Loyalty  to  Russia  that  to  the  outsider  seemed  more  than 
strange.  They  gave  proportionately  a  greater  number  of  sol- 
di(  rs  to  the  Army  than  any  other  element  of  the  Russian  popu- 
lation; they  established  hospitals  and  gave  large  sums  of  money 
for    the   wounded    soldiers;     they   fought    and    died   for    Russia, 

where  it  was  so  hard  for  them 

to  live." 


The  legend  of  the  Czar's 
promises,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  "nothing  else  than  a 
cruel  myth."     As  we  read: 

"Thousands  of  Jews,  rela- 
tives of  those  four  hundred 
thousand  Jewish  soldiers  in 
the  Russian  armies,  were  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Russian  troops 
without  trial  on  the  general 
charge  that  they  had  betrayed 
Russia.  About  a  million  and 
a  half  of  Jews  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  Rus- 
sian armies,  which  burned, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  Jew- 
ish settlements.  Jewish  chil- 
dren were  killed  in  these  ex- 
pulsions, Jewish  women  were 
outraged,  many  old  and  young 
people  were  driven  insane, 
and  Jewish  houses  of  prayer 
were  desecrated  and  demolished 
by  the  Russian  troops. 

"The  R\issian  military  au- 
thorities caused  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jewish  population  from 
many  provinces  in  Russia,  de- 
claring this  to  be  a  military 
measure  for  safeguarding  the 
Russian  armies  against  the 
Jews,  whom  they  branded  as 
spies  and  traitors.  They 
spread  these  false  accusations 
against  the  Jews  through  mili- 
tary orders  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Russian  land. 

"Tho  the  Russian  Government  announced  some  time  ago 
that  it  had  resolved  to  abolish  the  pale  of  settlement  it  never  ful- 
filled its  promise.  A  half-hearted  order  was  issued  by  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  the  Governors,  but  each  Governor  was 
permitted  to  interpret  the  order  in  his  own  way.  Thus  the 
new  'reiorm'  became  a  new  source  of  graft  for  the  Russian 
officials,  who  were  proverbially  known  as  past  masters  in  the 

art  of  graft. 

"During  the  past  year  thousands  of  Jcavs  were  driven  trom 
province  to  province  without  any  cause  by  various  Governors 
and  police  officials.  Wounded  Jewish  soldiers  were  not  admitted 
to  hospitals  in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  because  they  had  no  right 
of  residence  there.  Mothers  of  Jewish  soldiers  wounded  on  the 
battle-field  were  not  allowed  to  visit  their  sons  in  the  hospitals 
of  certain  Russian  cities  on  the  same  ground. 

"All  avenues  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  educational  op- 
portunity were  closed  to  the  Jewish  people  in  Russia  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

"But  the  liberal  and  radical  elements  of  Russia,  through  their 
courageous  representatives  in  the  Duma,  defended  the  Jews 
against  the  reactionary  governmental  outrages.  They  made  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  an  important  part  of  the 
program  of  the  movement  for  the  liberation  of  Russia." 

A  year  ago  the  Liberal  Deputy  of  Vilna,  Mr.  Shingarieff, 
now  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  defended  the  Jewish  people 
in  the  Duma  against  the  wholesale  accusations  and  slanders 


FINALLY ! 

The  East  Side's  view  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

— To-Day  (New  York). 


directed  at  them  by  the  "dark  forces"  behind  the  Russian 
throne.  Mr.  Bernstein  quotes  from  his  speech  charging  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  with  treason  and  corruption: 

"Gentlemen,  you  should  have  fear  at  such  a  terrible  and  grave 
moment  as  this  to  slander  a  whole  nation.     What  would  you 
say  if  the  Germans  were  to  teU  you,  'Your  Minister  of  War  was 
a  traitor— therefore  the  entire  Russian  people  is  a  people  of 
traitors.      That  would  be  madness,  that  would  be  a  falsehood 
In  these  terrible  moments  the  deputies  who   come   upon  this 
tribune  should    not  dare  he,  should  not  dare  slander  a  whole 
nation  which,  like  ourselves,  is  bearing  all  the  burdens  in  the 
service  of  the  country.     But  what  has  the  Government  done  to 
this  nation?     It  has  deprived  it  of  the  freedom  of  movement 
from  place  to  place.     It  has  kept  it  away  from  the  schools.     It 
nas  humiliated  it  in  every  way,  abused  and  mocked  it,     The 
Jew  had  no  right  to  teach  his  child;  the  Jew  had  no  right  to  see 
his  own  mother      A  Jewish  mother  had  no  right  to  come  to 
1-etrograd  to  see  her  son  who  was  a  wounded  soldier.     Do  you 
know  that  a  Jew  by  dying  on  the  battle-field  thereby  often 
deprives  his  children  of  the  right  of  domicile  in  certain  provinces? 
I  here  is  no  horror,  there  is  no  calumny,  which  this  Christian 
government,  professing  the  greatest  truths  of  Christ's  teachings 
iias  not  perpetrated  upon  the  Jews.  ... 

"Gentlemen,  you  know  to  what  demoralization,  to  what  moral 
decay  the  Russian  Imperial  Government  has  fallen  in  some  of  its 
departments.  I  feel  ashamed  for  the  Russian  people.  But 
who  are  these  people  who  have  disgraced  us?  Are  thev  Jews? 
They  have  come  out  of  these  ranks  [pointing  to  the  reactionaries]', 
iney  are  your  favorites,  your  comrades." 

Practically  all  the  members  of  the  new  Government  of  Russia, 
says  Mr.  Bernstein,  are  known  as  champions  of  equality  for  the 
Jews  with  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  they  have  .already 
demonstrated  this  in  their  first  declaration  of  principles  out- 
lined by  the  new  Cabinet.     He  concludes: 

"The  hand  of  historic  justice  that  has  snatched  the  Czar 
Irom  his  throne  has  made  an  end  of  the  wild  orgies  and  de- 
bauchery of  the  forces  of  darkness. 

'The  strait-jacket,  forced  upon  the  Russian  people  by  a 
tyrannical  dynasty,  was  removed  by  the  will  of  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  the  long-suffering,  martyred  peoples 
that  constitute  the  population  of  the  Russian  land  are  set  free 
upon  terms  of  equality  and  justice.  Among  the  Russian  people 
there  will  be  justice  to  the  Jew. 

"In  the  unparalleled  tragedy  of  this  war  there  is  but  one 
consolation.  The  spirit  of  democracy  is  awakening.  The  rule 
ot  the  people  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  spirit  of 
America  is  spreading  abroad." 
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HALF  THE  NATION  IN  THE  CHURCH 

r-pHE  CHURCH  POPULATION  of  the  country  is  nearl, 


half  ths  total  population,  according  to  the  figures 
prepared  again  this  year  by  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  religious 
statistician.  His  grand  total  of  membership  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  United  States  is  40,016,789.  "When  to  this  total  is 
added  the  number  of  children  in  the  families  of  Church  members 
but  not  yet  enrolled,"  The  Epworth  Herald  (Chicago)  finds  it 
easy  to  believe  that  the  Church  population  of  the  country 
is  weU  over  fifty  millions,"  and  the  total  population  is  now  about 
one  hundred  million*.  The  Methodist  weekly  glances  at  a 
few  of  the  more  interesting  figure ,  in  Dr.  Carroll's  long  and  care- 
fully   prepared    tabulation.     The 


groups,  in  order  of  membership,  are 


ten    largest    denominational 


1.  Roman  Catholic.  .  .  . 

2.  Methodist 

3.  Baptist 

4.  Lutheran 

5.  Presbyterian 

6.  Disciples 

7.  Protestant  Episcopal . 

8.  Congregational.  .  . 

9.  Reformed 

10.  United  Brethren 


Or,  as  The  Epworth  Herald  gives  the  figures 
visibility": 


14,330,370 

7,608,284 
6.534,132 
2.454,334 
2.171,601 
1,337,450 
1.078,435 

790,488 

514,543 

366,877 

"a  little  more 


1.  Roman       \ 

Catholic/   ' 

2.  Methodist      ■ 

3.  Baptist  ■ 

4.  Lutheran        ■ 

5.  Presbyterian.  ■ 

6.  Disciples        ■ 

7.  Protestant  1 

Episcopal  J  " 

8.  Congrega-  \ 

tionalj    * 

9.  Reformed       ■ 

10.  United      1 
Brethren  /  ■ 


TEN  YEARS  OF  "SOUP,  SOAP,  AND  SALVATION  "—No 

more  effective  "practical  combination  of  soup,  soap,  and  salva- 
tion" than  the  Salvation  Army's  has  ever  been  attained,  The 
Standard  (Chicago)  believes.  And  it  remarks  that  "those  who 
think  that  a  meal  and  a  bath  are  all  that  are  needed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  down-and-out  and  those  who  imagine  they 
can  dispense  the  pure  Gospel  to  the  same  class  without  either 
soup  or  soap  ought  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  foUowers  of  the  late 
General  Booth."  The  Baptist  editor  goes  on  to  quote  a  tabula- 
tion of  Salvation  Army  work  in  this  country  for  ten  years 
ending  in  1916,  made  by  the  Army  commissioner  in  Chicago 
which  "surprized  even  the  commissioner  himself": 


Buildings  in  use  at  present 

"Missing  friends"  found 

Tons  of  ice  distributed 

Accommodation  in  institutions 

Officers  and  "non-coms" 

Children  cared  for  in  rescue  homes 

Girls  passed  through  rescue  homes 

Tons  of  coal  distributed 

Men  passed  through  industrial  homes 

Families  visited 

Number  given  outings 

Number  of  converts 

Situations  found 771  72g 

Hours  spent  in  active  service 1,250,180 

Number  given  temporary  relief 5,486!o02 

Number  beds  supplied 33,925  189 

Number  meals  supplied 43,624,744 

Attendance  at  outdoor  meetings 96.293J50 

Attendance  at  indoor  meetings 120\385.963 


1,218 

2,391 

6,032 

11,499 

11,070 

12,350 

18,155 

30,162 

152,815 

298,405 

343,418 

571,642 


Besides  these  leading  denominations  there  are  some  which 
seldom  get  any  publicity  except  in  such  tabulations  as  Dr. 
Carroll's.  These  names,  for  instance,  "hardly  sound  like 
Church  names,  but  they  stand  for  actually  existing  religious 
bodies": 

Church  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 

Six-Principle  Baptists. 

Old  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestinarian. 

Church  of  God  and  Saints  of  Christ. 

United  Zion's  Children. 

Defenseless. 

Christadelphians. 

Christian  Workers  for  Friendship. 

Zion  Union  Apostolic. 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Hepziba  Faith  Association. 

Friends  of  the  Temple. 

Social  Brethren. 

Church  Transcendent. 

Evidence  "that  people  in  times  of  general  unrest,  like  these 
we  are  now  passing  through,  seek  consolation  in  religion,"  is 
found  by  The  Christian  Herald  (New  York).  It  notes  that 
practically  all  the  denominational  bodies  record  substantial 
growth  of  membership,  the  total  net  increase  for  1916  being 
747,000,  or  204,000  in  excess  of  the  increase  of  1915.  Further 
discussing  this  increase  indicated  by  Dr.  Carroll,  The  Christian 
Herald  says: 

"Gains  of  the  United  Protestant  bodies  in  membership 'were 
about   500,000,   while   the   Catholic  gains  were  220,000.     The 
largest    Protestant    denominational    gains    were:     Methodist 
136.000:   Baptist.  132,000:   Presbyterian  and  Reformed   79  000- 
Episcopal,  27,000;    Lutheran,  20,000. 

"During  the  year  there  was  a  comparatively-  small  gain  in  the 
number  of  churches— 117  new  being  recorded.  In  1915  it 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  a  net  loss  of  churches     There  is 
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aawl    ,  D  in  tuim-i.  r-  of  or  iM.-.ri..   doubli    thai 

..i  ;.    eat  ago. 

I'd,    -mall  inorease  of  ohurchi  916  "l.- 

:,,   ,..  an    indication   of   weakness,   for   il    U   ex- 

plained  thai   a   Qumber  of  churches,   partioularlj    in   th<    ra 
tlistrii  united  or  merged  for  th<     a)  fficienoj 

and  .  and  wit! I  anj   r<  duction  in  communicanl 

.    . 

"Twenty-six  yeai  th<    tota  ber  of  Christian  com- 

municants in  ill-  county  was  20,618,000,  and  the  presenl  total 
show*  a  m  i  gain  of  19,399,000,  or  94  per  cent.  The  Protestanl 
tians  of  America  in  lull  church  connection  bav<  nearij 
doubled  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  [n  this  they  bav<  greatly 
outstripl  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  population.  The  nation's 
inoreasi    in  population  during  the  same  period  was  aboul  39,- 

000,000,  or  (il  per  cenl 

our  Sunday-schools  in  the  United  Stales  have  had  a  tola! 
u  inorease  in  the  last  ten  years  of  (>,:5(K),000,  with  a  gain 
.,f  between  L5.000  and  16,000  schools." 

Nor  is  I  lie  numerical  increase  tin  onl3  hopeful  sign  noted  by 
tliis  interdenominational  observer.     For  we  read: 

"While  all  ..I'  the  churches  have  been  greatly  affected  l>.\  the 
war,  and  especially  those  with  large  foreign  missionarj  interests, 
it  is  \v«.rth  noting  thai  the  spiritual  activities  of  every  denomi- 
nation have  been  well  maintained,  and  the  material  needs  abun- 
dantly supplied;  this  latter  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
churches  that  have  been  most  active  in  relief  work.  Altho  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  imposed  many  new  burdens,  not  only  have 
these  been  gladly  and  generously  met,  but  the  old  burdens, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  not  been  neglected." 

Two  questions  rise  before  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Ref.  Epis., 
Philadelphia),  as  it  studies  Dr.  Carroll's  figures: 

"First,  how  far  have  these  over  forty  millions  of  profest 
Christians  iu  this  country  been  fused  into  one  thinking,  willing 
mass  on  the  side  of  Christ,  so  as  not  only  to  lead,  but  to  secure 
the  uplift  of  the  entire  population?  And  are  they  so  far  in 
earnesl  for  the  upbuilding  of  Christ's  Church  that  they  have 
given  themselves  unreservedly  to  God  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  >a\  in<^  purpose  for  our  nation  and  the  race?  Forty  million 
Christians  really  Christian  and  what  might  we  not  see!" 

The  "Official  Catholic  Directory  "  for  1917,  using  a  slightly 
different  basis  of  enumeration,  gives  a  total  of  17,022,879 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  This  exceeds  Dr.  Carroll's  figure 
by  less  than  three  millions.  The  Sacred  Heart  Review  (Boston), 
deeming  t  bis  a  conservative  estimate,  is  led  to  comment  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  its  Protestant  contemporary  just  quoted,  saying: 

"If  all  the  adults  in  this  number  were  stanch,  practising 
Catholics  what  a  glorious  record  of  conversions  the,re  Would  be! 
For  nothing  has  a  greater  influence  on  a  non-Catholic  than  the 
example  of  a  friend  or  neighbor  living  up  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Catholic  Church." 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  PREACH  THE  GOSPEL— The  daily  press 
is  not  being  neglected  as  a  medium  by  which  religious  informs 
tion  may  be  carried  to  the  public,  as  the  "weekly  sermons," 
the  "go-to-church-Sunday,"  and  other  publicity  campaigns 
show.  Now  an  organized  movement  to  spread  Christianity  in 
non-Christian  lands  through  the  newspapers  is  on  foot.  It  is  thus 
briefly  described  by  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Epis.) : 

"Inspired  by  the  convictions  and  sacrifices  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  who  is  not  a  Methodist,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  now  developing  a 
plan  to  preach  Christ  tlrrough  all  of  the  newspapers  of  the  world, 
by  furnishing  free  copy  of  interesting  evangelistic  matter,  aimed 
directlj-  at  the  conversion  of  the  soul.  This  gentleman  offers 
$5,000  in  case  $50,000  is  raised  to  make  a  fair  trial  in  Japan, 
Korea,  and  China,  and  at  least  $15,000  more,  in  case  $1,000,000 
is  contributed  by  all  Christians,  to  prosecute  the  work  among 
all  nations  except  the  United  States.  As  this  work  is  to  be 
world-wide  and  age-long,  ornnidenominational,  and  exceedingly 
economical,  all  lovers  of  the  Lord,  in  all  Churches,  are  invited 
to  contribute  liberally  to  this  method  of  winning  the  world  to 
Christ.  A  column  in  a  seeular  weekly  newspaper  for  a  year 
would  cost  but  little,  and  would  reach  a  great  multitude  of 
readers,  main  of  whom  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way, 
and  would  yield  great  results  under  the  blessing  of  God." 


IOIK    PACIFISTS" 

NOTHING    [RRITATES    THE    OUTLOOK,    says    the 
,  ditor  of  '/  ■"  Evangelist  'St.   Louis),  "n  1 

than  a  pacifist."    And  in  turn  nothing  seems  to  irritate 
,,.,    editor  of  the  Disciples'  weekly  than  this  attitudi    of  The 

The  latter,  ii  1-  asserted,  has  proved  of  jat<  a  bit 
disappointment  to  its  old  friends.  And  this  old  friend  a 
bitt« 

"Blood  appears  to  be  its  native  element,  and  it  can  not 
write  tip  an  evangelistic  meeting  or  a  temperance-reform  move- 
:  without  using  language  and  figures  which  an-  borrowed 
I'm, 11  the  battle-field.  In  short,  The  Ovilook,  while  affecting, 
.1  Bernhardi  and  von  Treitschke  always  did.  formal  allegiance 
to  .1,  rist.  is  in  its  philosophy  and  spirit  much  more  nearly 

allied  to  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Thor  than  to  the  worship  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace." 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  outburst — doubtless  a  surprize 
to  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott — seems  to  be  this  editorial  article, 
which  is  an  interesting  proof  of  the  eagerness  with  which  Scrip- 
tural justification  is  being  sought  for  all  attitudes  toward  the 
present  national  crisis: 

„  ,  "  Three  Pacifists 

Peter. 

From  that  time  forth  began  Jesus  to  show  unto  his  disciples. 

how  that  he  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and  suffer  many  things  of 

the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be 

raised  again  the  third  day.     Then  Peter  took  him.  and  began  to 

rebuke  him,  saying.  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord:    this  shall  not  be 

unto  thee.     But  he  turned  and  said  iinto  Peter,  Get  thee  behind 

me,  Satan;  thoxi  art  an  offense  unto  me;  for  thou  savorest  not  the 

things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men. 

"When  duty  calls,  but  danger  threatens,  the  motto,  'Safety 
first,'  has  the  flavor  of  the  devil. 

Caiaphas. 

Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  a  council, 
and  said,  What  do  we?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If 
we  let  him  thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  him:  and  the  Romans 
shah  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  nation.  And  one 
of  them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the  high  priest  that  same  year, 
said  unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor  consider  that  it  is 
expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not. 

"  To  let  even  one  innocent  man  be  unjustly  put  to  death  in 
order  to  save  a  nation  from  peril  is  the  policy  not  of  Christ, 
but  of  Caiaphas. 

Pilate. 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  but  that  rather 
a  tumult  was  made,  he  took  water,  and  washed  his  hands  before 
the  nmltitude,  saying,  I  am  hinocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just 
person;  see  ye  to  it.  Then  answered  all  the  people,  and  said, 
His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children. 

"  Those  who  have  power  to  defend  the  defenseless  and  refuse 
because  they  fear  war  can  not  escape  blood-guiltiness  by  dis- 
avowing i-esponsibility." 

The  one  criticism  The  Christian  Evangelist  would  make  on 
this  "Catalog  of  Pacifists"  is  to  suggest  that  the  list  be  enlarged 
and  a  fourth  added;    to  wit: 

Jesus. 

Then  they  came  and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him.  And 
behold  one  of  them  that  were  with  Jesus  stretched  out  his  hand, 
,and  drew  his  sword  and  smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and 
struck  off  his  ear.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Put  up  again  thy 
sword  into  its  place:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
with  the  sword. 

IMMIGRANT  BIBLE-READERS— New  Americans  must  read 
the  Bible  before  'they  enter  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  Passages  will  be  selected 
from  more  than  one  hundred  languages  and  dialects,  says  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun.  The  department 
thus  explains  its  choice  for  the  literacy  test: 

"This  is  not  because  the  Bible  is  considered  a  sacred  book 
by  many  people,  but  because  it  is  now  the  only  book  in  virtually 
every  tongue.  Translations  of  the  Bible  were  made  by  eminent 
scholars,  and.  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  translating  was 
done  by  men  whose  purpose  it  was  to  put  the  Bible  in  such 
simple  and  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  various  foreign  languages 
as  would  make  it  possible  for  the  common  people  of  foreign 
countries  to  grasp  the  meaning  readily  and  thoroughly." 
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SAVED   FROM   ACTUAL   STARVATION 


E  WOULD  HAVE  STARVED  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  American  Relief  Commission."  So  de- 
clared a  Frenchwoman,  the  other  day,  "in  the 
French  territory  then  just  evacuated  by  the  Germans  in  then- 
extensive  retreat.  She  was  speaking,  said  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent,  "for  herself  and  her  two  little  children,  their 
palhd  faces  and  high 
cheek-bones  giving  evi- 
dence of  then-  priva- 
tions." And  wherever 
one  went,  added  the  cor- 
respondent, "the  same 
story  was  repeated." 

An  official  statement 
put  forth  from  the  Com- 
mission's head  office  here 
in  New  Vork  contains 
this  paragraph: 

' '  Every  one  who  reads 
the  dispatches  describ- 
ing conditions  in  the  re- 
covered villages  and 
towns  of  France  during 
xhe  last  few  days  must 
note  the  stirring  state- 
ments of  the  repatriated 
French  that  it  was  the 
American  Commission 
that  saved  them!  Our 
problem  now  is:  Shall 
those  remaining  behind 
the  lines  be  abandoned? 
consent  to  this." 


relations  with  Germany  but  for  the  single  fact  that  the  United 
States  Government  felt  a  heavy  moral  responsibility  for  the 
continuance,  if  possible,  of  the  work  of  feeding  the*  civilians 
behind  the  German  lines  in  Belgium." 

That  "heavy  moral  responsibility  "  rests  still  upon  the  Ameri- 
can people.     The  far-sighted  vision  of  those  Americans  heading 

the  Relief  Commission 


O.NE   SCHOOL  OROUP  OF  HUNGRY  BELGIAN  CHILDREN 


Wo  can  not  feel  that  Americans  will 


Referring  to  the  withdrawal  of  Americans  from  the  Com- 
*nission's  management  in  Belgium,  as  announced  from  Washing- 
ton, the  Commission's  official  statement  says: 

"This  action  has  been  expected  for  some  time,  and  full  prepara- 
tion has  been  made  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Belgians  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  portion  of  northern  France 
must  be  fed. 

"In  Belgium  alone  7,500,000  are  dependent  for  their  very 
lives  upon  food  imported  for  them  by  the  American  Commission. 
There  can  be  no  cessation  of  effort.  The  Commission  will 
continue  as  before.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  competent 
trained  men,  secured  through  the  Netherlands  Government, 
will  be  appointed  members  of  the  Commission  and  supervise  the 
distribution  of  food  in  Belgium  and  northern  France. 

"The  Commission  will  continue  to  mobilize  the  finances, 
purchase  and  transport  all  of  the  food  for  these  10,000,000 
people,  turning  it  over  to  the  new  members  of  the  Commission 
at  the  Belgian  border,  and  it  should  be  made  clear  that  no 
relaxation  in  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  to  secure  additional 
contributions  for  the  destitute  is  co?itemplated. 

"Our  offices  in  Rotterdam,  London,  and  New  York  will  be 
maintained  exactly  as  at  present,  and  the  Brussels  office  will 
take  instructions  from  Mr.  Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
as  in  the  past." 

In  a  dispatch  from  Washington  on  March  24  it  was  said  that 

"Minister  Whitlock  would  have  been  withdrawn  from  Bel- 
gium  when  the  United   States  Government  broke   diplomatic 


provided  for  just  the 
conditions  that  have 
ensued,  as  to  its  later 
administrative  require- 
ments. The  sending  in- 
to Belgium  of  Holland- 
ers "to  carry  on  the 
work  hitherto  performed 
by  the  American  staff" 
has  been  approved  by 
our  State  Department 
at  Washington.  The 
work  yet  to  be  done 
needs  the  continued  hu- 
mane support  of  Ameri- 
cans. "We  have  twen- 
ty-two ships  on  the 
ocean,  all  fully  insured," 
said  the  Commission  last 
week.  ' '  Three  have  just 
arrived  safely  at  Rot- 
terdam." Other  ships 
must  bear  similar  cargoes,  on  the  same  Christian  errand.  The 
American  people  will  not  fail  to  send  them.  In  the  Name  of 
God  the  Father  thev  must  be  sent. 


MORE  THAN  $400,000  CONTRIBUTED— More  than  $400,- 
000  have  now  been  contributed  to  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  and  pledges  for  the  increase  of  this 
amount  are  daily  coming  in,  besides  remittances,  liberal  and 
sacrificing.  The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Herald,  after  wiring  for 
latest  information,  offers  to  care  for  the  5,000  children  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Belgium,  for  a  year,  which  will  call  for  $00,000.  Lewis- 
town,  Montana,  adopts  the  170  children  of  Rhode  St.  Pierre, 
in  Belgium,  requiring  about  $2,000. 

South  Dakota,  on  her  Committee's  proposition  to  care  for 
the  3,000  children  of  Menin,  has  forwarded  check  for  $4,000.  and 
reports  her  contributions  growing.  Franklin,  Pennsylvania, 
has  added  another  thousand  dollars  to  her  previous  generous 
remittances. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  come  proofs  of  wide-spread 
agreement  with  Air.  Herbert  Hoover's  remark  made  not  long 
before  sailing  to  resume  direction  of  the  Belgium  Relief  from 
Rotterdam:  "The  obligation  of  the  American  people  toward 
Belgium  continues.  It  is  an  obligation  toward  humanity,  and 
is  far  greater  than  the  obligation  of  the  rich  toward  the  poor." 
The  spirit  of  service  and  sacrifice  has  laid  strong  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  both  young  and  old. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  March  21  to  March  27  inclusive. 


$4,900.00 — The  first  installment  from  the  generous  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  toward  their  pledge  of 
S36.000.00  to  care  for  the  little  children  on  the  bread- 
line in  the  Belgian  town  of  Menin  (through  the  highly 
efficient  organizing  efforts  of  George  R.  Douthit,  Chair- 
man). 

$1.400.00— People  of  Daytona,  Fla.,  through  the  efforts  of 
Mr.    Henry  C.  Bowe  and  the  Daytona   "Morning  Journal." 

$1.231.52 -From  the  People  of  Tazewell,  Va.,  to  care 
for  the  children  in  the  Belgian  Village  of  Dongelberg. 
This  generous  gift  is  more  than  $1.00  a  head  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Tazewell — a  remarkable  record 
of  which  they  may  well  be  proud.  Contributors:  $100.00, 
A.  '/..  Lite;  $60.00  each,  G.  W.  St.  Clair,  J.  W.  Chapman, 
O'Keefe    Chapter    No.     2'i    Boyal    Arch    Masons;    $:■".. 97, 


Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Tazewell  High  School;  $50.00,  B. 
C.  Chapman;  $40.00,  J.  S.  Gillespie:  $24.00  each,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  G.  O'Keefe,  W.  M.  Gillespie;  $20.00,  B.  W. 
Stras,  Sr. ;  $15.00.  G.  C.  Peery;  $14.71,  Christian  Church 
Sunday  School;  $14.00,  J.  P.  Kroll;  $12.10.  T.  C.  Bowen 
and  Family;  $12.00  each,  J.  A.  &  W.  B.  Leslie,  Mis. 
John  Barnes,  Mrs.  Barnes  Gillespie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeff. 
Ward,  Fred  Steel.  Henry  Preston,  M.  B.  Crockett,  B.  P. 
Copenhaver  and  Family,  N.  W.  McConnell,  A.  G.  Russell 
T.  R.  Peery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Higginbatham,  B.  O. 
Crockett,  Tom  Heldreth,  P.  D.  Johnston,  J.  P.  Bovall. 
W.  H.  Werth,  W.  A.  Scott,  H.  B.  Hawthorne,  J.  G. 
Buston,  W.  T.  Gillespie,  J.  N.  Harman,  H  W.  Pobst, 
C.  R.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Nottimore,  Brittain  & 
McCall,  A.  St.  Clair.  Walter  .Steele,  H.  T.  Halev.  W. 
Archie  Thompson,  C.  R.  Brown,  Jr.;  $S09.7i  in  contri- 
butlons  of  le>s  than  $12.00   c:teh. 


$1,200.00— Citizens  of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  through  the  splen- 
did efforts  of  Miss  Helen  Mar  Steele  and  other  ladies. 
People  of  Hanover,  Pa.  Contributors:  $600.00,  Han- 
over Shoe  Co.;  $50.00,  Dr.  H.  M.  AUeman;  $24.00  each. 
Mrs.  Beuben  Young;  Mrs.  Clara  G.  Moul,  Cash;  $12.00 
each.  Esther  B.  Moul,  C.  B.  Delaney,  Mrs.  C.  B.  De- 
laney,  Bobert  Delaney.  J.  S.  Young,  Ward  C.  Haffuer. 
Mrs.  Ward  C.  Haffuer,  H.  E.  Young,  R.  L.  Ehrhart, 
D.  D.  Ehrhart,  D.  Guy  Hollinger,  Paul  Wlnebrenner. 
Harry  G.  Newcomer,  Fred  W.  Weber,  J.  B.  Edmoud>,  J. 
J.  Schmidt,  J.  W.  Fischer,  H.  N.  Gitt,  Paul  Zieber.  G. 
II.  Shirk,  J.  Samuel  Fitz,  B.  M.  Frey.  Bosina  Shirk. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Long.  Sehmuek  Company.  William  J. 
Young  &  Co.,  Oscar  H.  Hostetter,  Katharine  M.  Brough. 
A.  M  Bucher,  Boger  A.  Smith,  H.  M.  Stokes.  Slagle 
Mission,  Cash,  Hon.  A.  B.  Brodbeck;  S7H»  in  eontri- 
lutions  of  less  than  $12.00  each. 
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i  ,   w     i..    Harvey. 
$119.29    Fli       Pn   i    i-nii    Church,    Pine  Bluff,   Ark. 
$108.00    .Mi.    and   Mrs.   George   Bi 

$100.00   Each-  'I  he   I  '  Circle,  First    ga 

Church     Norwalk,   Conn.,   Julia   H.    Sheldon,    Wan 
tque    Rlvei     Papei    Co.,    Silas    3     Llewellyn,    Mrs.    I 

Mi    i      iii  iii   and   Chai  lotte  Gleason,   <  !ol.    <.. 

ii     Higbee,    D     B.    C,   A.    C.    Bartlett,    Nathan   W.    Blan- 
iiani.      i"'   Mdloute,   "\V"  Tidioute,  Anonymous. 

$83.80— United    Presbyterian   Church,   St.   Clairsville,   O. 

$96.00-   .lull!      K.    iJiglish. 

$89.08—1' ted     from     Marshall     College     Students     by 

V    M.    ('.    A.    and    V.    \V.    C.    A.,    Huntington,    W.    Va. 

$87.00  Miscellaneous  Employees  of  the  Publishers 
Printing   Co.    (Joseph   Gantz),   N.   Y.    City. 

$84.00— Teachers  of  Westtown   School,  Westtown,   Pa. 

$75.00  Each-  Mutfreesboro,  Tenu.,  Methodist  Sunday 
School,  Anonymous. 

$72.00  -.T.  G.  Calhoun  and  Family. 

$68.17— Public  and  High  School  Children  of  Ovvings- 
I     ie,    Ky. 

$65.63— Trinity   P.   E.    Church,   Portsmouth,   Va. 

$65.00 — Meadville,    Pa.,   Belgian   Relief  Committee. 

$63.65 — Firel   Ci       ■    ational  Church,  Spencerport,  N.  T. 

$61.65— Citizens   of   Dublin;  Ga. 

$61.00 — American  Employees,  Mlraftorcs  Locks,  Panama 
Canal 

$60.00  Each— Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Williams- 
port,  Pa.,  People  of  Beverly,  N.  I.,  Mrs,  A.  M.  Ingersoll 
and  Friends,  W's,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  .  Robert  M.  Mcculloch, 
Dorcas   Club  of  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,   Cochise. 

$59.00 — Warren,    Idaho,    Citizens. 

$58.00— Citizens   of  El   Dorado,   Kan. 

$55.20 — Presbyterian   Church  of   Slippery  Bock,   Pa. 

$55.00— Presbyterian    Sunday    School   of   Sumner,    Wash. 

$52.15 — Sacramento   High    School    and   Junior   College. 

$50.15  Christian  Eudeavor  Society,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,   Sterling,   Colo. 

$50.00  Each— Elizabeth  B.  Blair.  Florence  T.  Holt, 
Prudence  Sherwin,  Miss  Lane,  Earle  Family.  Lexington, 
Mass.,  B.  S.  Cleveland,  O.,  R.  A.  Rudolph.  John  A. 
Stlllwell,  Louise  II.  Coburn,  Ralph  E.  Barker,  L.  A. 
Chamberlain,  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Harrison,  S.  !»., 
Major  and  Sirs.   George  M*  Helm. 

$48.00  Each— First  Presbyterian  Church.  Boonton.  N.  .T., 
Falcon   Printing   Co.,    Mrs.    D.    Sidney   Smith. 

$47.30— Centennial    Church,    Lintner,    III. 

$47.00— Lawtonvllle   Baptist   Church. 

$46.43  — Fnion    Church   Sunday    School,    Waban,    Mass. 

$46.35 — Church  of  tho  Brethren,   VIrden.  HI. 

$42.60— Melrose  M.  E.   Sunday  School,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

$42.00  Each — Greystone  Presbyterian  Church,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J..  Presbyterian  Church,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  McGratb 
•v    Attley  Lumber  Co. 

$41.16— People   of   the   Village   of   Benton,    Mis. 
$40.00    Each— Holland,    Midi.,    High    School,    Elsie    R. 
Engle,   Holy  Trinity   Church,   Vlcksburg,    Miss, 
$29.04 — David   L.    Sumrney    and   Family. 
$39.00— Misses   Hattie   F.    and   Katharine   S.    Dun. 
$33.00— A  Few   Friends   at   Marcus   Hook,    Ta. 
$37.50— First   M.    E.    Church,   Akron,    N.    Y. 

$37.00  Each — Calvary7  Presbyterian  Church,  Auburn, 
N.  Y. ,  Members  and  Friends  of  the  Hartford,  X.  Y., 
Baptist  Church. 

$36.87— People   of   Blain,   Pa. 

$36.55 — Reformed   Church,   Alexandria  Bay,    N.    Y. 

$36.50 — Methodist  Sunday  School  of  Mount  Vernon,   la. 

$36.00  Each — Win,  H.  Servis.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church, 
Rockford,  HI.,  J.  Harrison,  Girls  of  the  Andrews  Institute, 
Willoughby,  O.,  First  Methodist  Church,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

$35.00  Each— First  Presbyterian  Church.  Clarion,  Ta.. 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Girard,  111.,  Junior  Class,  Penn- 
"iia    College   for    Women,    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

$33.65— High   School,    Pine  Bluff,   Ark. 

$32.55— Mrs.  Laura  J.  Hall. 

$32.00    Each — Church    of    the    Brethren    Sunday    School, 
W.     Charleston.    O.,    First.    Reformed    Church,    Irwin.     l\i 
"Young     Ladies     Sunday     School     Class,     Second     Reformed 
Church,    Zealand,    Mich. 
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$24.80— Mrs.    A.    C.    I'  and  Friends,   Winona  Lake. 

[nd. 

$24.(8— Tho  Children  of  Coupeville,  Island  County, 
Wash. 

$24.00  Each— Dr.     Chas.     E.     Carter,     Joseph     Dowling, 

T,     Garri Morflt,     "J.     D.    M.,"    Thornton    F.    Turner, 

\v  B.  I.amlirith,  Miss  Maude  L.  North,  First  Christian 
Church,  Dayton.  Ohio.  First  M.  E.  Church  South.  Little 
Boi  It,  Ark.,  Chas.  F.  Chase,  Students  of  Thornton 
\.  ,  ii  m,  and  Its  Facility,  Saco,  Me.,  Central  School, 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Minnie  M.  Gribble,  First.  Methodist 
chinch.  Pharr,  Tex.,  "B.  S.,"  Danielson  (Conn.)  Bed 
Cro  Auxiliary,  Collected  by  Miss  Isabell  Tabor,  Cristo- 
lial.  Canal  Zone.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Miller,  L.  J. 
and  l  lorence  W.  Coberly,  J.  H.  Neustadt,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Fowler,  Christ's  Church,  Quaker  Hill,  N.  Y.,  Mrs. 
T.  U.  Brown,  Jr..  Mary  B.  Fitzhugh,  Jane.  Katherino  and 
I  iwrence  O'Sullivan,   and  Various   Anonymous   items. 

$23.45— People  of  Lake  Preston,   S.   D. 

$23.12— Plains,  Kan.,  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday 
School. 

$22.80  -Tolt,  Wash.,  Grammar  School  Children  and 
Mothers'    Club. 

$21.40 — Summit   Free   Baptist   Church,    Jamestown,    Kan. 

$21.05— Buchanan,   Mich.,   Friends. 

$21.00— Miss   Mabel  E.   Ashley. 

$20.75 — New   Jerusalem    Church   of   Riverside,    Cal. 

$20.50 — Branchport,  N.   Y.,  Book  Club  and  Vicinity. 

$20.00  Each — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Fewsmith,  Mar- 
garet Underhill,  H.  E.  Maines,  Bed  Oak  Baptist  Church. 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  F.  H.  Kraft,  Cornelia  B.  Mills. 
Godfrey  Burk.  Miss  Mary  B.  Lloyd  and  Friends,  Mrs. 
Clinton  L.  Conkling,  Mrs.  Bobert  Bond.  Tuesday  Beading 
Club,  Plentywood,  Mont.,  M.  E.  Church  South,  Bay  City, 
Tex.,  Brewer  Eddy,  Boseville  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  New- 
ark.  N.  J.,   Anonymous. 

$19.25 — Presbyterian    Church,    Tupper    Lake,    N.    Y. 

$19.00— Philathea  Class,  Presbyterian  Church,  Moul- 
trie,   Ga. 

$18.26 — Advent   Christian    Church,    Auburn,    Me. 

$18.00  Each— Cawker  City,  Kan.,  Church,  Laura  B. 
Baird,  Christian  Endeavor  Society  E.  Congregational 
Church,   Ware,   Mass. 

$17.46— Jordan  High   School   Supply  Store,   Sandy,  Etah. 

$17.42— M.  E.  Church  South  Sundry  School,  Konawa. 
Okla. 

$17.00  Each— First  Seventh-Day  Baptist  Church  of  Hop- 
kinton,  Ashaway,  B.  I.,  Brandywine  Baptist  Church, 
Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 

$16.85 — First  Free   Methodist   Church,    Mcpherson,    Kan. 

$16.70— M.   E.   Church  South,  Milton,   Cal. 

$16.51— The  Faculty  and  Students  of  Crescent  College, 
Eureka   Springs,   Ark. 

$16-50 — Second   Presbyterian    Church.    Wilkinsburg.    Pa. 

$16.16 — Buck  Creek  Church  of  the  Brethren,  Mooreland, 
Ind.  , 

$16.00  Each— Church  of  the  Brethren.  Fostoria,  O.,  St. 
Brigld  s  Catholic.  Sunday  School,  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  Dry- 
landers,    Chinook,    Mont. 

$15.92— Pupils   Campobello,   S.   C,   H.   S. 

$15.50 — lVrryville.     Md.,    Presbyterian    Church. 

$15.25 — Freshman    Class   of   Haverford   College,   Pa. 

$15.00  Each — David  Green,  Providence  Baptist  Church, 
Hamilton,  Tex.,  C.  A.  Shamhaugh  Eusebia  and  Tabor 
Presbyterian  Churches,  Maryville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Dyer,  K.  S.  Hubbard,  Ladies  of  City  Point  and 
Hopewell,  Va.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Tuggle.  A.  C.  Douglas,  "J. 
II.  D.,"  Riverside,  Cal.,  W.  C.  Mayes.  M.D.,  Class  No.  2 
of  Glennie,  Mich.,  M.  E.  Sunday  School,  John  Bigham. 
Beulaville,  N.  C,  Missionary  Baptist  Church,  M.  E. 
chunh.  Humeston,  la.,  Jas.  T.  Leidigh,  Laura  M.  King, 
Union   Sunday   School,   Hanover,   N.   Mex. 

$14.70 — Jonesville  Baptist  Church  >and  Sunday  School, 
S.   C. 

$14.64 — In  amounts  of  less  than  $12.00  each,  through 
S,    L.   Forsaith,   Brunswick,  Me. 

$14.50— La  Mesa,  N.   Mex.,   Sunday  School. 

$14.00  Each — Helen  A.  and  W.  G.  McCune,  Moravian 
i  liurch  Sunday  School,  Panther,  Pa.,  Citizens  of  Athens. 
Ga.,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Grade  Public  School  Children  and 
M.  E.  Church  Sunday  School,  West  Hampton  Beach,  L.  I., 
Advent   Christian   Church,   Bamstead,   N.   H. 

$13.56 — Women   of  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

$13.50 — Methodist  Protestant  Sunday  School,  Manches- 
ter,  O.,   Friends   in   Bozet,   Wyo. 

$13.00— Miss  Helen  J.   McKeen. 

$13.25— Bible  Class,  First  Baptist  Church,  Gastohia, 
N.    C. 

$13.17— People   of  Maryville,   Mo. 

$13.00  Each — Congregational  Sun, lay  School,  Sullivan, 
O.,  Lebanon  Mission.  Evangelical  Association,  Mich.,  Con- 
ference, Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 

$12.87 — Girls  of  a  First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School 
Class    of    Corapolis,    Pa. 

$12.60 — Sunday  School  of  the  First  Swedish  Free 
Church,    Chicago..  111. 

$12.50     Each— Current     Event     Club.     Lakevlew.     Mich., 

..i review    Public   School,    Lakeview,    Mich..    Mr     and    Mts. 

David    T.    Atwood,    Madona   Bonner    and    Elliott    Pearson, 
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co-American  foooli 


MUTTON 
BROTH 

FOR  INVAU^ 
ANO  CHILD*'' 


Tirst  'aides' ' 
to  the  physician 


The   scientific 

liquid  diet 

Franco- American 
Broths  strictly  conform 
to  the  "scientific  stand- 
ard." They  are  of  uni- 
form strength  and 
known  energy.  Their 
ingredients  are  the  best 
obtainable.  They  are 
carefully  prepared  in 
kitchens  which  are  un- 
der rigorous  sanitary 
supervision.  They  are 
absolutely  safe  (steril- 
ized ) .  The  med ical  pro- 
fession endorses  them. 

Franco  - 
/Imerican 
Broths 

{Sterilized) 

for  Invalids 
and(Rildren 

Physicians  find  it  extreme- 
ly satisfactory  to  prescribe 
these  broths  for  their  patients 
on  liquid  diet.  The  doctor 
can  never  be  certain  of 
home-made  broths  —  never 
twice  alike,  frequently  made 
from  inferior  meats,  often 
containing  harmful  grease 
and  too  much  seasoning.  But 
he  is  always  certain  of  the 
splendid  purity  and  quality 
of  Franco-American  Broths 
— their  delicious,  appetizing 
flavor,  their  crystal  clarity, 
their  slight  seasoning,  their 
entire  freedom  from  grease. 


Beef 


Chicken  Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot   or  cold 
Require   no  preparation 
Sold  by   leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Makers  of 
FRANCO- AMERICAN  SOUPS 

vtumimniiuiinyinnnmi 
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Brooklyn  BriJpe — Nen.\.   Yor$ 


THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  STRENGTH 


Brooklyn  Bridge,  flung  forward  span 
on  span  across  the  sky — great  towers 
thrust  upward  to  the  clouds  —  huge 
ships  hurled  onward  over  seas — what 
is  the  secret  of  their  majesty  ? 

Not  flash  of  forge  or  skill  of  hand, 
but  power  of  mind — a  principle  old  as 
engineering;  old,  almost,  as  man's  invent' 
ive  urge — the  principle  of  distributed 
stresses,  of  many  small  units  to  carry 
a  single  great  burden. 

An  old  principle,  yet  ever  reappear- 
ing  in  new  guise,  put  to  new  uses,  serv- 
ing in  new  forms ;  now  the  basis  for  a 
temple,  now  a  bridge,  a  skyscraper,  a 
ship — now  an  automobile  tire. 

Yes,  even  an  automobile  tire,  forgot- 
ten carrier  of  modern  man's  pleasure 
and  errand,  preserver  of  his  comfort 
and  celerity  awheel — the  Goody ea(r 
Cord  Tire. 

For  the  structure  of  this  tire  draws 
strength  from  the  soundness  of  this 
old  principle  of  distributed  stresses 
— endurance   from  its  vitality,  broad 


usefulness  from  its  immense  efficiency. 

The  structure  of  this  tire  embodies 
this  principle,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  built  up 
of  thousands  of  light  pliant  cords, 
densely  strong,  cradled  side  by  side  in 
pure  rubber,  without  interweave. 

Each  cord  is  stressed  precisely  to  the 
same  tension,  that  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting  the  load  and  sustaining  shock 
shall  be  evenly  borne. 

But  the  performance  of  this  service 
does  not  depend  upon  just  one  layer  of 
these  cords. 

Nor  upon  two,  or  three.  It  is  dis- 
tributed and  redistributed,  throughout 
the  entire  tire,  over  many  layers,  estab- 
lished  one  upon  the  other. 

These  many  layers  are  laid  diagonally 
around  the  tire,  expertly  brought  taut  to 
share  their  rightful  portion  of  the  load, 
and  made  fast.  No  one  of  the  layers, 
nor  one  of  the  cords,  touches  another. 

For  as  the  cords  themselves  are  insu- 
lated and  upholstered  with  rubber,  so 


are  the  layers  —  rubber  is  cushioned 
around,  about,  between,  actually  im- 
pressed into  them. 

Contact  is  wholly  prevented ;  there 
is  never  an  opportunity  for  the  slightest 
side-saw  or  friction. 

The  cords  and  layers  play  freely  in 
their  cushioned  anchorage,  exercising 
swiftly  to  the  lift  and  dip  of  the  road,  de- 
livering engine  power  at  its  full  energy. 

Comfort,  speed,  endurance,  power- 
saving  and  fuel-thrift  ride  with  the  car 
shod  with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires. 

They  cost  us  more  to  build  than 
other  types— but  the  extra  cost  is  in 
the  tires,  in  extra  materials,  in  labor,  in 
values  that  pay  back  real  returns  on 
your  investment. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced — and  better. 

Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  £et  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  6?  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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Put  your  House  in  Order 


DUNHAM 
Radiator  Trap 

This  device  is  one  of  the  fundamentals 
of  the  DUNHAM  VAPOR  HEATING 
SYSTEM.  It  is  the  trap  known  the 
world  over  to  heating  engineers  as  the 
device  that  revolutionized  V  a  cuum 
steam  heating.  Leading  architects 
everywhere  use  it.  It  makes  impossible 
the  presence  of  water  in  radiators, 
it  prevents  their  pounding  and  knock- 
ing, reduces  fuel  consumption,  causes 
the  radiator  to  heat  evenly  and  quickly, 
eliminate-  the  hissing  air  valve  and 
spurting  water. 


HAD  your  home  been  Dun- 
ham heated  this  would  have 
been  a  winter  of  comfort,  of 
health  and  of  economy.  Radia- 
tors would  neither  have  knocked 
nor  pounded.  Each  room  would 
have  been  comfortably,  cozily 
warm  every  hour  of  every  day. 
The  consumption  of  costly  coal 
would  have  been  amazingly  low. 

You  could  have  mechanically 
kept  the  whole  house  at  any  de- 
sired degree  of  heat  all  through 
the  day,  and  at  another  and  a 
lower  temperature  during  the 
night.  And  without  going  near 
the  cellar. 

Whether  you  have  decided  to 
build  anew,  to  move,  or  to  abide 
where  you  are,  now  is  the  time  to 
pirn  to  put  your  house  in  order 
agains1-  'he  rigors  of  next  winter 
by  in.*-    ling  Dunham   Heating. 

A  oteam  fitter  can  Dunhamize 
a  l.ome.  While  the  first  cost  of 
the  Dunham  Vapor  Heating 
System  is  not  the  lowest  figure  at 
which  heating  equipment  can  be 
bought,  in  the  end  it  is  the, cheap- 
est. Write  for  full  facts  now. 
Ask  for  our  free  book,  the  3  H's. 
It  is  of  absorbing  interest. 
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VAPOR  HEATING  SYSTEM 


C.   A.   DUNHAM    CO.,    Marshalltown,    Iowa 

DIVISION  SALES  OFFICES:  Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


BRANCHES: 


Boston                         Birmingham 

Indianapolis 

Davenport 

Fort  Wort 

Rochester                 Pittsburgh 

Louisville 

Des  Moines 

Dallas 

Albany                      Cleveland 

Milwaukee 

St.  Louis 

Denver 

Philadelphia             Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Cheyenne 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Hnlifa 


C.  A.   DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 

BRANCH  OFFICES  : 
Montreal  Ottawa  Winnipeg 


Salt  Lake  City 
Spokane 
Portland,  Ore. 
Seattle 
Los  Angeles 


ancouver 


fi     i     White,   V.  <•■  Boltoi      -i  s'     i      Chun 

$12.29- E.   E.   Greenougb   and    Pan 

$12.25    Each     Morrtstown,    s.    i>      Presbyterian    £> 

■i       ■..  w.  Cuanman,  A.  F.  Smith. 
$12.16— 'Fredonia  Bapii  I   "inula,   N.   Y. 

$12.10   Each     Mabel    11.    Wheeler,   Mi-.    Nancy  P.    Lei 
$12.05— K.   L.    StIUU 

$12.00  Each     i  l       hyterlan    Bible   School.    Moores- 

v.    j  ;   j.    C.    Adams,    Dunlap   Brothers.    Jessie   H. 

From    Sylvia   and   Alison,    Mrs.   K.   J.    McCombs, 

Baptl      Bundaj    School,  Pike,   N.   Y..  Mrs.   N.    E. 

i      i;    Spencer,  Ellzabi       B         .  G«>rge  B 

i  i Ubany,  Oregon,   I      n     M.  I'herson. 

Epwoi  b  League,  Blchmi  N.  v.,  J.m  Gor- 

Ion   0     Dudley,  Anarene  Church.   Anarene,   Texas,    P.   M. 
Laura  S.  Hebani.  <;.  A.  and  M.  E.  Anthol 

g,  Howard  S.  Women,  Memorial  Presbyterian 

das  School,  St.  Augustine.  Kla.,  Helen  B.  Barnes. 
i  i  Groves,  Mrs.  George  ll  Mlrlck,  Webb  Hinge  Belt 
Hook  Co..  Twentieth  Century  Literary  Club  of  Garrett, 
Ind       Mr.     and    Mrs.    A.     M.     French      ft  '     '      ■ 

M.   E    Church,  William  Calu.  P.  C.  Ingalls,   P.   C.   Abbott. 
Miriam   T.    Harrison.   Azucarero,    Mrs.    P.    II     McPherson, 
Frank    Schoner,    Ralph    I.    Bartholomew,    John    P.    Lang. 
O.     C.     Lester,    Marietta    L.     Meeeh.     Bethany     Reformed 
Church,    Butler,    Pa..    Mrs.    Newell    Ward,    Ray    Johnson. 
1  ir ■■•    Parish    Unitarian    Church,    Belfast,    Maine.    Fannie 
Davie-.    M.    B.    Church,    Sherrard,    W.     Va..    Boys'    Dixie 
Club,    Salt    Lake   City,    Womatis'    Club.    Northfleld,    Conn., 
Friends    in   Berkeley,    Cal..    Edgar    It.    Eavenaon,    Jos.    A. 
Dury,    William   M.    Bertlcs,    E.    B.    Bliss,    Fife    Brothers. 
Drama  Club  of  De  Kalb.   111.,  W.   T.   Motherspaw,   J.    EL 
Braddock,   Mary   J.    Prisby,    Ladles'    Aid   Society,    Presby- 
terian Church,   Graham,   N.   C,   B.   0.   McCUntock,   Harry 
Ewens,   From    a   Friend.    P.    D.    Gill,    Andre   W.    Seguin. 
S.   I.   Perry.  Ethel  Towar,   Miss  C.   A.   Gibbons,  Elizabeth 
D.   Porter.   Mary  K.   Murphy,    Frank   S.    Lovrien,    Mr.    and 
Mrs.    C.    G.     Brown,    Christ    Church    Sunday    School,    La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  Olive  Henderson,  Fannie  Malloch,   Rev.  J.   F. 
Nugent,     Arthur     White,     E.     U.     Alden,     High     School 
Students'    Club,    Ridgewood,    N.    J.,    Presbyterian    Sunday 
School  of  Florence,  Pa..   Sara  Cooley,   Mis.   P.   W.   Moss. 
Baptist    Young    People's    Union.    New    York    City,    E.    C. 
Barrows,  J.  H.   Yarnell,  Mrs.   Bryant's  Bible  Class,   Sixth 
Presbyterian     Church.     Pittsburgh,     Pa.,     Martha    B.     K. 
McGill,   C.    G,    Powell,    Enon   Presbyterian    Church,    Enon 
Valley,  Pa..  F.   B.   Shepard,   C.  E.   Greene,   A.   M.   Eddy, 
The    C.    A.     Peabody    Co.,     "D.     I.,"     West    Middlebury 
Baptist   Church,    Linden.    N.    Y.,    R.    J.    Derry,    Mr.    and 
Mis.   J.   A.   M.   Crouch.   Cristobal  Woman's   Club,   Florence 
L.     McKay,    M.D.,    Collected    at    Hobkirk    Inn,     Camden. 
S.  C.  R.  T.  Cudmore,  G.  P.  and  Lillie  W.   Straley,  Capt. 
and   Mrs.    Gwinn    Grey,    Lieut,    and    Mrs.    E.    C.    Raguet, 
"Y.   D.   A.,"   Madison,   Wis..   Mrs.    John  M.    Faiscn,    Mrs. 
T.    B.    Porterfield,    Mary    Lee    Beaty.    Frank    J.    Kerner. 
Holy     Trinity      Sunday     School.      Philadelphia,     William 
Thaanum,   Mrs.    H.    T.    Powell,    "M.   B.    A."    and   Family. 
P.    W.    Myers,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Allison    P.    Ball,    Dr.    Geo. 
R.  Wright,  Jessie  E.   Blodgett,   Ladies  of  the  Home  Acres, 
Women's  Club.   Stevensville,    Mont..   Mrs.   W.   P.    Buffum. 
Jr.,    C.     E.     Weatherby,    Earle    S.     Kinsley.    Sirs.     B.     B. 
Monis,   Elizabeth  F.   Gamble,   Mrs.    Alice   C.   Allison   and 
Boys,    Students    in    Grafton    Hall,    Fond    du    Lac,    Wis., 
Ladies'   Aid   Society,   Methodist  Chu    ...   Meridian.   Idaho. 
Central    Presbyterian    Sunday     School,     Huntsville,     Ala., 
W.    T.    Hollis.   Miss   Haskell's    School.    B.    W.    Schouweiler 
Chas.   F.   Hickok,   C.   H.    Sturtevant,   Dr.    W.   A.    Johnston, 
P.  A.  Foster,  Flora  Joiner  Hostetter,  Grace  Presb.  Church, 
Indianapolis,   Mary   E.    Norton,   E.   J.   Tracy,   J.    R.    Con- 
way, Brainard  Smith,  B.  G.  Manning,   Mrs.  W.  A.  Parks 
and  Friends.   Association   of  Collegiate  Alumnae    Southern 
California     Branch,     Christian     Scientists,     Quincy,     Cal.. 
Hanscom     Park     Brotherhood,     Hanscom     Park     Church. 
Omaha,    Neb.,    Ida   M.    Cox,    S.    F.    Gettys,    Tuesday    Club 
of    Lindsay,    Cal.,    C.    J.    Foster,    Miss    Mary    Lippincott, 
Christian    S.    Herr,    Mary    E.    Thomas,    Miss    Georgie    B. 
Gille,  W.   I.   Krieg,  J.   E.   McCullough,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  College  Place,  Wash.,  Howard  H.  Russell,  Quaker 
Hill    Sunday    School,    Sunday    School    of    the    Community 
Church,  R.   W.  Davis,   Jennie  D.   Young,  Cinclare  Sunday 
School,    Mrs.     O.    W,    Bailey.    Miss    Virginia    Moody    and 
Friends.    E.    H.    Brinley,    Dr.    M.    O.    Wright,    Fortnightly 
Literary  Club  of  Dryden,   N.   Y.,   Henry  Moore,  First  Bap- 
tist  Church,    Richmond,    A'a.,   M.    A.    Hammond,    Lloyd   T. 
Emory,    Hugh    Th.    Miller,    Deborah    Class,    First    Baptist 
Church,    Des    Moines,    la,,    Conrad    M.    Christianson,    Mrs. 
George   H.    Harrison,    Louise   IT.    Kucker,    Faculty    of   the 
State  Normal   College,   Florence.    Ala..    S.    C.    Laitner,    Six 
Friends   in   Germantown,    Pa.,    Thomas   E.    Hayward,    and 
Various   Anonymous   Items. 

Contributions    of    less    than    $12.00   each— $1,494.39. 

Reported   this   week— $28,336.80. 

Previously    reported — $378,000.44. 

Total— $406,337.24. 


Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remit- 
tances payable  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make 
them  as  large  as  possible,  and  address  all  letters  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers"  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us.  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  lionus.  The 
Liter \ry"  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  "subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
voiu-  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  11 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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THESE  are  great  times  for  the  patriotic 
poet.    But  the  patriotic  poet  of  to-day 
can  not  expect  a  hearing-  for  the  sort  of 
verses  that  his  predecessors  wrote.     It  is 
not  enough  to-day  to  sing  the  beauty  of  the 
flag,  to  pledge  allegiance  rhythmically,  to 
declare    that    our    country    is    the    best 
country  in  the  world.     The  new  patriot 
is    not    afraid    to    examine    critically    the 
nation  he  loves;   he  believes  her  capable  of 
improvement,  and    to   help  produce    that 
improvement  is  his  high  duty  as  a  citizen. 
These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  a  nota- 
ble poem  that    recently    appeared    in  the 
Boston    Transcript.      In    these    thoughtful 
lines  is  to  be  found  no  jingoism;   they  are 
filled  with  a  serious  and  discerning  love 
of  country. 

THESE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Benjamin  R.  C.  Low 


New,  for  the  most  part;    very,  very  new. 
Flimsy  houses,  mostly  turned  askew. 
Streets  that  straggle,  where,  not  long  ago, 
Timber  stood,  then  cows  grazed,  now  papers  blow. 
Much  too  busy  to  be  tidy,  bent 
On  being  bigger — one  big  circus-tent. 
Somewhat  slangy;  not  devoid  of  cheek; 
Loving  noise,  and  loving  best  to  speak. 
Swayed  by  head-lines;   governed  by  a  shout; — 
Nine  days  of  wonder,  then  a  new  one's  out. 
Bashful  in  nothing;   reverent  in  few; 
New,  for  the  most  part;   very,  very  new. 
But — beneath  the  newness,  in  behind 
All  the  brag  and  splurge  and  jest,  we  find 
This:   Old  memories  of  homespun  days, 
Candle-lit;   of  quiet,  sabbath  ways 
Won  from  wildernesses,  fervent  prayer 
Given  in  peril's  proof;   young  feet  worn  bare. 
Hands  tough-trained,  and  level-looking  eyes 
Keen  on  gun-sights,  calm  as  evening  skies; 
Memories  of  battle,  richly  drowned 
In  warm  life-blood,  heroes-wrapt-around, — 
Deep,  too  deep  for  tears,  not  spoken  of 
Save  by  that  great  love  which  answers  love; 
Memories  of  old  songs,  carried  far 
Over  wide  prairies,  past  peaks  that  are 
Torches  to  the  sunrise,  past  the  spires,    ' 
Star-outlined,  of  trees;    by  rain-ringed  fires 
Gleaned,  and  sung  again  on  wind-bleached  foam 
With  brave  ships  for  China,  praising  Home, 
Proudly,  to  strange  skies;    most  sweet,  most  fair 
Songs,  the  old,  old,  same  songs,  everywhere. 
Memories  and  going  deeper — dreams. 
Dreams  brought  over  seas,  the  first  faint  gleams; 
Cherished,  through  storm  cherished ;  dim,  and  pale, 
But  not  dying  dreams;    still  held,  still  halo, 
Still  with  haughty  stars  defended,  still, 
Aloof,  like  eagles,  brooding  their  bright  will. 

II 

New,  for  the  most  part;   very,  very  new. 
Anglo-Saxon,  German,  Celt,  and  Jew, 
Latin,  Armenian,  Negro,  Slav,  Chinese, 
Scandinavian,  Hindu,  Dutch — all  these. 
Foreign  tongues,  not  light  to  extirpate; 
Feuds,  hard-dying,  Old  World,  otit  of  date. 
Huddled  herds  in  cities;    labor,  lined, 
Often,  with  backward  looks;    love,  left  behind. 
Seed  wild-sown  the  wind  has  foisted  far; 
Rude  wave-welter  of  all  creeds  that  are. 
Gallant  the  ship;    a  motley  crowd  the  crew; — 
New  for  the  most  part,  very,  very  new. 
But — beneath  the  newness,  in  behind 
All  the  warp  and  tug  and  strain,  we  find 
This:    Old  hungerings  of  long-dead  days. 
Spirit-bowed;    of  eruel.  down-trod  ways 
Sore  with  subjugation;    backs  that  meant 
Overseers'  whip-lashes,  the  bent, 
Yoked  abasement  of  once  noble  wills 
Lunging  at  thongs  between  their  mast  its'  thills. — 
Beasts  of  burden  being;   hungerings 
Germinate  in  darkness,  gouged  by  kings, 
Bruised  by  heels  of  armies,  overborne, 
Time  on  time,  by  conquest,  despot-torn; 
Living,  yet,  miraculous  alive; 
Daunted  not,  continuing  to  thrive 


Newton  Boulevard,  Newton,  Mass. 
Treated  with  "Tarvia-A"  in  iqo6 


The  Kind  of  Service 
Tarvia  Roads  Give 


r^LEVEN  years  ago  this  famous 
*-~*  boulevard,  five  miles  long  and 
sixty  feet  wide,  received  a  single 
surface  treatment  with  "Tarvia-A." 
The  road-bed  was  excellent  and  in 
fine  condition  for  treatment.  The 
work  was  adequately  and  well  done. 
As  a  result,  during  the  past  eleven 
years  the  maintenance  cost  has  been 
less  than  2c  per  yard  per  year  includ- 
ing all  surface  cleaning  and  work  of 
every  kind  done  on  the  roadway  to 
keep  it  in  a  parklike  condition.  The 
road  is  the  most  important  auto- 
mobile thoroughfare  to  the  west  of 
Boston  and  carries  a  tremendous 
traffic. 

During  all  this  time  the  surface  of 
the  boulevard  has  been  in  splendid 
shape — firm,  waterproof  and  free 
from  dust,  mud  and  frost.  It  is  a 
good  road  today. 

This  is  the  kind  of  service  Tarvia 
roads   give.     Do  you  wonder  that 


road  authorities  prefer  them  and 
that  taxpayers  endorse  that  prefer- 
ence? There  are  hundreds  of  miles 
of  Tarvia  roads  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newton  alone ! 

Three  grades  of  Tarvia  are  made,  to 
suit  varying  road  conditions: 

"Tarvia-X"  is  a  dense,  viscid  coal- 
tar  preparation,  which  is  applied  hot. 
It  has  great  binding  power.  It  en- 
closes the  stone  in  a  tough  matrix 
and  makes  the  road  dustless  and 
automobile  proof.  It  is  used  for 
constructing  new  roads. 

"Tarvia-A,"  applied  hot,  is  for 
protecting  macadam  and  concrete 
roads  from  heavy  traffic  and  making 
them  dustless  and  proof  against 
water  and  attrition. 

"Tarvia-B"  is  applied  cold.  It 
enters  the  road-crnst  and  cements 
it  together,  presetting  the  road-sur- 
face and  preventing  dnst. 


Illustrated  booklets  on  request.     Address  nearest  office. 
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Special  Service  Department 

In  ordor  to  bring  the  facts  before 
taxpayers  as  well  as  road  author- 
ities, The  Barrett  Company  has 
organized  a  Special  Service  Depart- 
ment, which  keeps  up  to  the  min- 
ute on  all  road  problems.  If  you 
will  write  to  nearest  office  regard- 


ing road  conditions  or  problems  in 
your  vicinity  the  matter  will  have 
the  prompt  attention  of  expe- 
rienced engineers.  This  sen  ice  is 
free  for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower 
taxes,  this  Department  can  greatly 
assist  you. 


Th( 


Company 


New\ork  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham 

Kansas  City      Minneapolis     Nashville     Salt  Lake  City     Seattle     Peoria 
The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited:     .  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg      Vancouver      St.  John.  N.  B.      Halifax.  N.  S.      Sydney.  N.  S 
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"'Jhe  Sterna/  Question: 


Answered  to  your-  complete  satisfaction 
y± when  you  call  upon  our  local  dealer, 
and  select  your  own  style  and  woolens. 
You'll  get  clothes  made  as  you  want  them 
—when  you  want  them— everything  your 
own  way,  by  leaving  your  measure  TOD  A  Y! 


Price 
Building 


Chicago 
U.  S.  A. 


■WE    MANUFACTURE   NO   READY-MADE    CLOTHING 

The     largest     tailors     in     the     world     of    GOOD     Made-to-Order     clothes 
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Toward  the  sunlight;   hungerings  to  be 
Shackles  through,  and  sea-glad,  and  got  free, — 
Hungerings  for  open  spaces,  wide 
Of  horizon,  reaching  out;   to  stride 
Fields  not  fenced  a  summer's  day,  and  be 
Happy  at  moonrise;    to  get  free  .  .  .  free. 
Hungerings,  and  going  deeper — fires. 
Fires  brought  over  seas,  immense  desires, 
Smoldering,  subterranean;   smothered,  dim 
But  not  dying  fires;    still  lodged,  still  grim, 
Still  with  stubborn  griefs  defended,  still 
Anchored  like  iron  rock-deep  in  proud  will. 

Ill 

Dreams.   Fires.  Fraught  clouds  from  Europe  blow. 
Whose  rampired  walls  full  sulfurously  glow 
With  battle-flare  at  sunrise;  over  seas 
Breaks  the  beached  foam  of  wasting  panoplies, 
And  faintly,  as  in  sea-shells,  far  away, 
The  cannon  thunder  whispers  night  and  day. 
Fires.    Dreams.    In  factory  belch  fuliginous. 
In  caisson  gloom  and  skyey  balanced  truss; 
Dy  cobweb  rails  to  fabled  Ophirs  spun ; 
On  lapping  tides;  down  darkened  streets,  is  doni — 
Gestation  of  a  giant  doomed  to  birth — 
The  forging  of  a  new  and  mightier  earth. 
A  mightier.    And  a  better?    Not  by  ease- 
By  shoulder-shrugs  and  oiled  immunities. 
Not  by  midnight  riot.    Once  again 
They  shall  inherit  most  who  most  live  plain. 
Ay,  fear  it  not.  the  little  breed  that  knows 
Nothing  but  wantonness,  it  goes — it  goes. 
A  bolder  blood  shall  stride  into  the  part ; 
Shall  take  the  stage;   shall  wield  a  manlier  art, 
And  put  a  shame  on  mimic.     Even  now 
Is  troubled  in  his  sleep  the  Sleeper's  brow. 
The  Thinker  questions.  .  .  .  Travail.     Fire  and 

dreams. 
Dark  overhead  the  clouds  of  Europe  blow, 
Heat-lightning-lit,  dull,  ominous,  and  low. 
Not  yet,  not  yet  the  hour,  but,  tryst  to  keep. 
A  spirit  moves  abroad  upon  the  deep, 
And  will  be  stirring  soon.    And  will  be  sung, 
Soon,  to  a  clarion  of  nobler  tongue 
Than  inks  on  ticker-tapes  or  glibly  reads 
From  pompous  records  of  parochial  greeds 
Promulgate  for  the  People.  .  .  .  Midnight  blue. 
Stars  of  these  States  a-shining  through, 
The  dawn  awaited.    Dreaming,  peaks,  and  spires ; 
The  house  still  locked  and  dreaming.     Dreams — 

and  fires. 

IV 
Thou  whose  fidl  time  both  buds  and  stars  awail ; 
On  the  curved  cup  of  destiny  whose  hold 
Permits  no  bubble  world  its  concave  gold 
Too  buoyant  to  relinquish;   at  whose  gate 
Love  takes  her  lantern  and  goes  out  to  Hate, 
Bending  above  the  battle's  bleeding  mold; 
Our  country  thou  in  fire  and  dreams  enfold — 
In  forest  freshness,  her,  thy  consecrate. 
There  must  be  some  strange  beauty  hid  in  her, 
With  withes  uncut  by  sharp  awakening  sword; 
Some  precious  gift  not  veined,  some  truth  of  pow 
Thou  art  maturing,  great  artificer. 
Fools  we,  and  blind;   impatient  of  an  hour; 
But  make  her  worthy,  for  we  love  her,  Lord! 

By  way  of  contrast,  here  is  a  charming- 
little  pastoral  poem  which  first  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Globe.  It  is  good  that  we 
have  the  poets  nowadays  to  remind  us 
that  there  are  still  such  things  as  summer 
and  peace. 

DAISIES 

By  James  B.  Dollard 

No  lordlings  sleek  and  trim  are  they 

That  love  the  garden-close, 
They  care  not  for  the  ordered  court 

Where  reigns  the  queenly  rose. 
Their  choice  the  quiet  vales,  remote 

From  worldly  pomps  and  shows. 

They  shun  the  rich  man's  velvet  lawn, 

The  many-hued  parterre; 
Like  stars  that  dread  the  blaze  of  morn 

They  fly  the  arc-light's  glare; 
But  in  the  pleasant  country  fields 

They  bloom  exceeding  fair. 

On  many  a  happy  dew-drenched  bank 

They  wait  the  kiss  of  dawn, 
Till  from  the  meadows  of  the  skies 

Their  kindred  lights  withdrawn 


Cede  to  their  fresh  and  sparkling  eyes 
The  watch  they  have  foregone. 

Then  God  smiles  down  from  out  His  heaven 

The  daisy  hosts  to  greet, 
And  bids  them  bide  in  humble  ways 

For  His  tired  children's  feet, 
And  preach  His  boundless  love  for  men 

In  voices  small  and  sweet! 

And  since  they  are  His  servitors 

Who  all  His  mandates  love, 
The  faithful  daisies  fondly  strive 

Their  constancy  to  prove; 
Wherefore  they  gaze  straight  up  all  day 

To  glimpse  His  eyes  above! 

Mr.  Wilfrid  Gibson,  the  English  poet 
now  giving  readings  from  his  work  in  this 
country,  has  made  many  interesting 
records  and  interpretations  of  the  human 
and  personal  effects  of  the  war,  of  the 
reactions  of  simple  British  peasants  to  the 
tragedies  of  battle.  Not  dissimilar  to 
Mr.  Gibson's  verse  is  this  tragic  study  by 
an  American  poet,  which  we  reprint  from 
The  Yale  Review.  In  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Tribune,  Mr.  Edward  Goldbeck  calls  it 
''one  of  the  unforgettable  poems  which 
are  almost  as  rare  as  unforgettable  human 
beings."  This  is  perhaps  rather  extrava- 
gant praise;  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
the  poem  is  grimly  forceful  in  its  appeal. 

NOT  TO  KEEP 

By  Robert  Frost 

They  sent  him  back  to  her.     The  letter  came, 
Saying  .  .  .  and  she  could  have  him.   And  before 
She  could  be  sure  there  was  no  hidden  ill 
Under  the  formal  writing,  he  was  in  her  sight — ■ 
Living.     They  gave  him  back  to  her  alive — 
How  else?  They  are  not  known  to  send  the  dead — 
And  not  disfigured  visibly.     His  face? — 
His  hands?     She  had  to  look — to  ask, 
"  What  was  it,  dear?  "    And  she  had  given  all 
And  still  she  had  all — they  had — -they  the  lucky! 
Wasn't  she  glad  now?     Everything  seemed  won, 
And  all  the  rest  for  them  permissible  ease. 
She  had  to  ask:   "What  was  it,  dear?" 

"Enough, 
Yet  not  enough.     A  bullet  through  and  through, 
High  in  the  breast.     Nothing  but  what  good  care 
And  medicine  and  rest — and  you  a  week, 
Can  cure  me  of  to  go  again."     The  same 
Grim  giving  to  do  over  for  them  both. 
She  dared  no  more  than  ask  him  with  her  eyes 
How  was  it  with  him  for  a  second  trial. 
And  with  his  eyes  he  asked  her  not  to  ask. 
They  had  given  Mm  back  to  her,  but  not  to  keep. 

This  joyous  little  Easter  song  we  take 
from  Kate  Trader  Barrow's  "The  Joy  of 
Christmas"  (E.  H.  Clarke  &  Brother, 
Memphis,  Tenn.).  It  deserves  a  suitable 
musical  accompaniment.  But  the  poet 
should  be  more  careful  about  her  rimes — 
two  false  rimes  in  sixteen  lines  is  lamentable. 

THE  EASTER  PROOF 

By  Kate  Trader  Barrow 

« )  lilies  lend  your  perfumed  breath 

To  sweeten  Easter  dawn, 
O  birds  trill  out  your  gladdest  songs 

To  make  melodious  morn. 
O  poets  pen  some  perfect  gems — 

For  inspiration  pray, 
With  fitting  words  to  speak  the  truth 

That  Death  is  dead  to-day. 

O  hearts  bereft,  now  cease  to  mourn, 

O  weary-laden  souls, 
Lay  all  your  heavy  burdens  down 

This  hour  your  comfort  holds. 
As  gloom  departs  and  glory  tends 

The  joy-illumined  way — 
For  Christ  himself  is  living  p><*  f 

That  Death  is  dead  to-day. 
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Ever  feel  this  way  after 
a  smoke?  You'd  better 
switch  to  Girards.  That's 
the  way  to  take  the  whirl  out 
of  your  wits,  straighten  out 
your  thinker,  and  bring  back 
the  clear-headed  efficiency 
that  you  need  in  business 
life  today. 

Girard 
Cigar     VI 

JVever  gets  on  your  nerves 

The  Girard  Cigar  is  empty  of  harm  and 
empty  of  regret — but  it's  chock  full  of 
pungent  pleasure,  brim- 
ming with  the  friendly 
flavor  of  real  Havana 
mellowed  by  age  and 
blended  with  care. 

A  heavy  cigar  smoker 
told  us  the  other  day 
that  his  doctor  said  to 
him:  "Yes,  you  can 
smoke — smoke  all  you 
want  within  reason — 
but  stick  to  Girards!" 
And  that's  only  one  case 
out  of  many.  Doctors 
not  only  recommend  the 
Girard — they  smoke  it 
themselves. 

^  Why  don't  you  try  a 
Girard  today?  A  few 
puffs  will  tell  you  more 
than  we  can  tell  you  in 
a  column. 

Girards  are  sold  from 
roast  to  coast.  Try  your 
own  dealer.  If  he  hasn't 
them  he  can  easily  get 
them  for  you. 

Shade-grown, 

Real  Havana 

14  sizes 

10c  and  up 

Make  your  next  smoke 
a  Girard! 

Dealers — 
a   word    with   you 

If  you  are  not  hand- 
ling the  Girard,  there  is  a 
big  business  waiting  for 
you  in  this  remarkable 
cigar. 

Drop  us  a  line  today. 

Antonio    Roig    & 
Langsdorf 

Est.  1871  Philadelphia 


The  "Broker" 
actual  size,  10c 
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FIRST 

SOU  ND 

.SPARTON, 


42  Leading  Engineers 
Selected   the    Sparton 

Which  means  that  the  engineering  departments 
of  these  builders,  after  exhaustive  tests  of  effi- 
ciency and  reliability,  have  chosen  the  Sparton 
Motorhorn  as  standard  equipment. 

The  same  determination  to  produce  the  best 
has  produced,  in  the  Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum 
System,  the  same  degree  of  efficiency  and  relia- 
bility. With  this  system  in  your 
car  you  will  never  be  stalled  in 
climbing  a  hill  because  this  system 
is  an  automatically  compensating 
device  insuring  an  even  feed  of 
gas  under  any  and  all  driving  con- 
ditions. 

In  Sparton  Radiators  and  Radi- 
ator Fans  again  will  be  found 
Sparton  efficiency  and  reliability. 

THE   SPARKS-WITHINGTON    CO. 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  U.  S.  A_ 
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111^   LAS!    D\\     \s  CZAB 

TEE  Czar  could  not  sleep.  A  tele- 
gram from  the  Czarina  had  come  !<• 
him  .it  the  front,  telling  him  that  an  uj>- 
rising  had  broken  oul  in  Petrograd,  and  to 
conic  li<niic;it  once.  As  fasl  as  bis  speoia] 
(rain  could  carry  liirn  he  wa>  hastening 
toward  his  capital,  and'al  two  in  the  morn- 
Lag  he  rose  to  ask  lor  i  he  news.  Bis  staff  re- 
assured him,  says  the  New  York  American: 

He  was  told  that  a  croud  of  students, 
hoodlum-,  and  young  soldiers  had  terror- 
ized the  Duma,  but  that  a  few  detachments 
of  troops  would  be  able  to  put  them  down. 

Just  then  Commander  Vo\ekoff,  of  the 
Imperial  train,  intend  with  a  telegram 
stating  that  seven  hundred  of  the  St .  George 
cavalry  were  on  the  way  to  Tsarskoe  Selo 
to  present  a  cross  to  the  Emperor  and  had 
arrived  at  the  near-by  station  of  Dno, 
headed  by  General  Ivauoff . 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Voyekoff,  "it  is 
enough  that  you  appear  at  the  Tsarskoe 
Selo  in  the  midst  of  these  heroes  and,  with 
the  Tsarskoe  Selo  garrison,  go  to  the 
Duma.  All  the  troops  will  remember  their 
oath.  It  will  be  easy  to  overcome  these 
young  soldiers." 

But  the  staff  knew  the  truth,  and  the 
Czar  must  have  feared  it.  One  general 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"It  is  a  lie,  your  Majesty,"  shouted 
General  Zabel.  "  You  are  deceived.  Read 
these  telegrams.     Here  is  the  order: 

'"To  the  Imperial  train  at  Vishera:  Do 
not  send  the  train  to  Tsarskoe  Selo,  hut 
to  Petrograd."- 

The  Emperor  arose  and  exclaimed: 

"What  does  this  mean?  Is  it  revolution'.' 
Is  Grekoff  (who  signed  the  order  to  divert 
the  train)  commander  in  Petrograd?" 

Then  General  Zabel  spoke  out,  saying: 

"There  are  60,000  troops,  with  officers, 
backing  the  temporary  Government.  Your 
Majesty  has  been  declared  dethroned.  It 
is  impossible  to  go  further." 

Nicholas,  completely  nonplussed,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Why  Avas  I  not  told  before?  Why 
tell  me  now,  when  all  is  finished?"  After 
a  moment,  he  added,  with  a  gesture  of  help- 
lessness: "Let  it  be  so.  Thank  God. 
I  will  abdicate  if  that  is  what  the  people 
want.  /  will  go  to  Livadia,  to  my  gardens, 
I  am  so  fond  of  flowers." 

He  had  one  more  moment  of  hope.  The 
commander  of  the  Moscow  garrison  had 
said  long  before  that  Ms  city  was  loyal, 
that  in  case  of  need  Moscow  would  rally  to 
defend  the  Czar.  So,  when  the  news  came 
that  the  garrison  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  had  re- 
volted, and  that  the  Czarina  had  been 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  Duma  for  protec- 
tion, Nicholas  decided  to  put  their  loyalty 
to  the  test .  But  a  telegram  was  received  at 
the  next  station  stating  that  the  Moscow 
garrison  had  joined  the  revolution.  It  was 
finished.     The  American  continues — 

General  Ivanoff  related  everything  which 
had  taken  place,  adding: 

"There  is  only  one  thing  to  do  now.     It 
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is  to  open  the  Dvina  front  to  the  Germans 
and  let  them  quiet  the  canaille." 

Nicholas  rejected  the  suggestion,  ex- 
claiming angrily:  "I  shall  never  become  a 
traitor  to  my  country." 

Then  Nicholas  broke  down  and  wept. 
After  a  moment,  he  said: 

"If  only  I  knew  my  wife  and  children 
were  safe  I  should  go  to  Livadia  quietly 
to  finish  my  life,  and  let  Michael  govern 
the  country,  lie  is  liked  by  the  people. 
I  will  sign  my  abdication  and  then  go  back 
to  the  Arrny,  say  good-by  to  the  soldiers, 
and  let  them  do  as  they  like.  I  shall  not 
stand  in  the  way." 

This  last  colloquy  occurred  on  the 
station  -  platform.  Nicholas,  who  was 
drest  in  a  soldier's  coat,  with  a  colonel's 
shoulder-straps  and  a  sheepskin  hat  tilted 
back,  frequently  mopped  his  brow.  He 
gazed  about  in  an  abstracted  manner, 
and  then  mounted  the  steps  of  his  car. 
Thereupon  the  train  moved  off. 

Some  hours  later  he  signed  his  abdication. 

The  statement  that  the  Czar  was  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  revolution  seems  to  be 
false.  Surely  every  one  around  Nicholas 
felt  the  situation,  and  when  the  Czar 
asked,  "Why  was  this  not  told  to  me 
before?"  the  truthful  answer  would  have 
been  that  it  was.  The  Czar's  family  tried 
for  months  to  warn  him  of  the  danger,  but 
he  stubbornly  refused  to  listen.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  dared  to  accuse  the  Czar 
to  his  face  of  supporting  the  German 
intrigue.  The  American  reports  this  inter- 
view as  follows: 

Late  in  November  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
Michaelovitch  took  to  the  palace  a  letter 
whieh  he  had  written,  and  read  it  aloud 
to  the  Emperor  and  Empress.  It  exprest 
in  most  blunt  fashion  the  danger  the 
country  was  in,  and  showed  how  only  by 
the  promptest  action  could  the  Emperor 
save  the  Empire  from  complete  collapse. 

The  Grand  Duke  took  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal the  Rasputin  scandal,  but  when  the 
name  of  the  Empress  was  mentioned  the 
latter  snatched  the  letter  from  Nicholas 
Michaelovitch's  hand  and  tore  it  up. 

When  the  Emperor  received  in  silence 
the  statement  that  Protopopoff  (Minister 
of  the  Interior)  had  been  foisted  upon  him 
by  Rasputm  and  listened  to  the  other 
accusations  without  denying  or  showing 
signs  of  being  the  least  confused  by  them, 
the  Grand  Duke  lost  all  patience  and 
shouted  at  bis  Majesty: 

"Do  none  of  these  things  move  you? 
Yoxi  make  me  think  of  Alexander  I.*' 

The  Grand  Duke  was  far  more  moved 
than  the  Czar.  On  the  authority  of  the 
New  York  Sun  it  is  stated  that — 

During  the  conversation  the  Czar  politely 
lit  matches  for  his  kinsman's  cigarets. 
When  the  Grand  Duke,  fearing  he  had  gone 
too  far,  said,  "Now  call  your  Cossacks 
and  have  me  killed  and  buried  in  your 
garden,"  the  Czar  merely  smiled  and 
thanked  him. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  Emperor 
wrote  his  cousin  a  note  ordering  him  to 
retire  to  his  country-seat. 

The  Dowager  Empress  refused  to  meet 
the    Czarina    for    months,   owing    to    the 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRINO  WATER 
Utte  the  case  of  nix  srlasK  stoppered  bottles 


DEPENDABLE  SPARK  PLUGS 

The  gigantic  Ford  production  is 
factory  equipped  with  Champion 
X — they  have  been  standard  equip- 
ment since  1911  on  over  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand 
Ford  cars. 

Champion  X  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  efficient  performance 
of  the  famous  Ford  motor. 

Champions  are  scientifically  built 
— and  elaborately  tested. 

They  show  it  by  their  sterling 
performance. 

Dealers    everywhere    sell    Cham 
pions— not  only  for  Fords  b'lt  for 
any  type  of  motor. 

There  is  a  Champion  specially  de- 
signed and  built  for  your  car.  Ask 
for  it,  and  beware  of  substitutes. 
Be  sure  the  name  "Champion"  is 
on  the  porcelain,  not  merely  on 
the  box. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Cov  Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office:  Champion. Spark  Plug 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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and  are  subject  to  increase  without  notice. 


Get  Your  Reo  N 

AGAIN  WE  CAUTION  YOU— as  we  did  last  A? 
and  the  year  before  and  each  year  before  thai 
that  there  won't  be,  <  in't  be,  enough  Reos 
go  round.     Many  must  be  disappointed. 

THAT  ONLY  THOSE  who  order  now  and  U 
delivery  as  soon  as  the  local  dealer  can  sup] 
them,  can  hope  to  be  numbered  among  1 
"Lucky  Ones"  who  will  drive  Reos  this  seas 

APRIL  ALWAYS  BRINGS  the  biggest  derm 
of  the  year — the  big  Spring  demand  starts  th 
May  and  June  only  accentuate  it. 

OBVIOUSLY, IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE  for  any  fact< 
to  manufacture  in  those  months  enough  cars  to 
the  orders  that  dealers  will  book  in  that  peri 

IN  THE  CASE  OF  REO,  it  has  never  been  possi 
for  us  to  make  enough  cars  in  the  Winter  mon 
to  supply  the  Spring  rush. 

IN  FACT,  NEVER  since  the  first  Reo  left  the  i 
tory  has  there  been  a  time  when  it  was  possibi< 
make  enough  cars  to  supply  all  who  wanted  R( 

OF  COURSE  WE  COULD  have  more  net 
caught  up  with  the  demand,  did  not  the  I 
policy  prevent.  Were  we,  in  short,  willing 
sacrifice  quality  in  favor  of  mere  quantity  c 
siderations. 

FINANCIALLY,  REO  IS  one  of  the  strongest  c 
cerns  in  the  world.    Among  manufacturers 
:   Reo  plant  is  regarded  as  the  "Model  Automo 
Factory." 


m 


REO  MOTOR 

LAN  si: 
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It  Is  Imperative 

3U  SEE  THERE'S  NO  OBSTACLE  in  the 
r  of  large  quantity  production  save  that  which 
have  deliberately  placed  there  ourselves. 

:  REO  POLICY,  established  at  the  inception 
*eo,  has  never  been  changed.  Exigencies  of 
moment  influence  that  plan  not  at  all. 

IEO  FOLK  are  not,  never  have  been,  am- 
ous  to  make  all  the  automobiles — only  the 

£  VOLUME  does  not  appeal  to  us.  We  covet 
;putation  that  to  our  way  of  thinking  is  far 
ond  that. 

*  YOU  KNOW  REO  QUALITY— that  it  is 

ndidly  appreciated  by  motorists  generally — 
mply  evidenced  by  that  very  demand. 

k  THIS  TIME  'twould  be  a  waste  of  words  to 
you  more  of  Reo  quality. 

MESSAGE  TO  YOU— a  suggestion  of  most 
1  import  at  this  time— is  to  delay  not  another 
the  selection  and  ordering  of  your  automobile. 

IF  YOU'VE  DECIDED  to  cease  experi- 
iting  and  buy  a  Reo,  see  to  it  that  your  Reo 
er  is  advised  in  the  form  of  an  actual  order— 
you  may  again  be  disappointed. 

:E  WON'T  BE— can't  be  enough  Reos  to  go 
id.  Reports  from  Reo  Dealers  everywhere 
the  same  story,  sound  the  same  warning. 

)N'T  DELAY— today  won't  be  a  minute 
soon. 
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SAWS    AND    TOOLS 


It's  the  Steel 

That  Makes  the  Saw 

When  you  buy  a  saw  the  first  question 
to  consider  is,  "What  kind  of  steel  is 
it  made  of  ?  " 


Henry  Disston  built  the 
first  crucible  saw  steel  plant 
in  America  in  1855.  For  62 
years,  Disston  crucible  steel 
has  been  the  standard  for 
high  grade  tool  steel.  The 
crucible  process  is  the  most 
expensive  in  commercial 
use — and  produces  steel  of 
higher  quality  than  is  pos- 
sible by  any  other  process. 
The  methods  invented  by 
Henry  Disston  and  the 
Disston     engineers,     and 


controlled  exclusively  by 
Disston,  have  resulted  in  a 
steel  superior  to  other  cru- 
cible steels. 

When  you  buy  a  saw  for 
use  around  the  house,  buy 
the  kind  carp.enters  use. 
Nearly  all  carpenters  use 
Disstons. 

Disston  trowels,  riles, 
screw-drivers,  squares, 
levels,  gauges  and  other 
tools  are  all  of  the  same 
Disston  quality. 


Let  us  send  you,  free,  a   copy  of  our  "Hand-Saw  Booklet.'       It 
tells  how  to  select,  use  and  care  for  saws  and  other  tools.      Address 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A 

Canadian   Works  :    Toronto,   Canada 


I,,, -nl.  influent  exercised  by  the  latter  in 
the  Court;  seventeen  Grand  Dukes  add 
a  manifesto  to  the  Czar  warning  him  that 
German  intrigues,  led  bj  bis  wifV,  were 
pushing  the  people  to  the  brink  of  revolu- 
tion; but  all  elYoits  were  wasted.  When- 
ever the  Czar  was  warned  of  the  growing 
danger  to  bis  throne,  and  urged  the, 
necessity  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
influence  of  the  Czarina,  he  replied, 

"What  has  Alexandra  to  do  with 
polities?  I  refuse  to  believe  that  she  is 
unpopular  among  the  people." 

'1  he  Czar  refused  to  believe.  The  result 
was  abdication  and  imprisonment.  The 
New    York  Evening  World  reports: 

On  his  arrival  at  Petrograd  in  the  cus- 
tody of  four  members  of  the  Duma, 
Nicholas  Romanoff,  the  deposed  Emperor, 
was  turned  over  immediately  to  the 
Tsarskoe  Selo  commander  and  taken  to  the 
Alexandrovsky  Palace,  where  the  former 
Empress  Alexandra  already  was  interned. 
On  leaving  the  special  train  which  brought 
him  here,  Nicholas  entered  an  automobile, 
accompanied  by  his  adjutant,  Prince 
Dolgoroukoff,  the  only  courtier  of  the  first 
rank  who  accompanied  him,  and  by  the 
four  Duma  commissioners.  They  were 
driven  to  the  palace. 

Nicholas  was  met  at  the  door  in  the 
left  wing  of  the  palace  by  Count  Benken- 
dorff,  who  was  his  marshal  of  the  Court, 
and  is  now  under  arrest.  The  former  ruler 
held  himself  erect,  looking  calm  and  in- 
different, altho  he  stept  from  the  automo- 
bile with  nervous  haste. 

The  palace  is  a  large  park  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  plain  spiked  fence,  five 
feet  high,  coated  with  silver  paint.  From 
the  corner  nearest  the  old  palace  the  new 
palace  is  partly  visible  through  the  thick 
wood,  the  chief  facade,  facing  the  north, 
being  entirely  in  view.  Outside  the  fence, 
every  fifty  yards  along  the  roadway,  were 
double  sentries  from  the  Petrogradsky 
Regiment  in  long  blue  coats  with  fixt 
bayonets. 

An  astonishing  circumstance,  in  view 
of  the  attitude  of  Nicholas  toward  the 
population  of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  which  lived 
entirely  upon  Imperial  favor,  was  the  lack 
of  public  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  conditions  under  which 
Nicholas  was  being  held  in  the  palace 
officers  declared  they  knew  nothing.  Con- 
cerning Alexandra,  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  the  following  information 
was  given: 

All  the  five  children  are  in  bed  with 
the  measles,  for  which  reason  Alexandra 
has  not  been  outside  the  yalace  walls  for 
two  days.  So  far  as  is  known  no  order 
has  been  issued  preventing  her  from  walking 
about  the  grounds.  She  has  been  for- 
bidden to  use  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
or  have  any  communication  with  the 
outside  world. 

Since  his  imprisonment  the  Czar  seems 
to  have  broken  down.  It  appears  that  he 
is  straitly  guarded,  that  practically  no  one 
is  allowed  to  see  him,  and  that  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world  is  for- 
bidden. Monarchists  plots,  of  course,  are 
feared,  but  it  does  not  look  as  if  the  Czar 
wxmld  take  any  part  in  these.  He  passes 
his  time,  we  are  told,  in  fits  of  weeping, 
and  in  shoveling  snow. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

A  A  J  HAT  was  responsible  for  the  decisive 
V  *  triumph  of  the  Russian  revolution? 
The  zemstvos.    What  has  enabled  bureau- 
crat-ridden   Russia    to    hold    a    thousand 
miles    of    battle    front?      The    zemstvos. 
What  is  the  power  representing  and  leading 
the  thought  of  the  Russian  people?    Again 
the  zemstvos.     If  we  say  that  the  power 
passed  from  the  autocrat  to  the  zemstvo, 
then  we  have  the  revolution  from  A  to  Z. 
A   zemstvo,    it    seems,  is   simply  a   rural 
county  council,  elected  by  the  muzhiks  and 
small  landowners  from  among  their  own 
number,   and  having  the  power  of  local 
self-government.     It  corresponds  approxi- 
mately to  the  selectmen  chosen  by  a  New 
England  town  meeting,  but  it  is  a  little 
more   than   that,  because  for  over  sixty 
years  the  zemstvo  has  been  the  only  body 
representing  the  Russian  people,  and  so  it 
gathered  to   itself  powers  which  are  ex- 
ercised in  America  by  other  groups.     But 
if  you  can  imagine  a  Board  of  Selectmen 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  rudimentary 
labor-union  and  a  benevolent  society  you 
will  have  a  zemstvo.     Its  power  is  based 
on   the  idea   of   cooperation  which   is   so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Russian  peasant  char- 
acter.    The   zemstvo  is  a  connecting-link 
which  takes   care   that   each  villager  co- 
operates with  every  other,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  zemstvo  of  one  county  acts 
in  concert  with  the  zemstvo  of  another. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  this  truly  Russian  organization 
is  told  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

Following  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  1861,  Russia  went  through  a  period  of 
rather  general  demoralization.  Old  forms 
of  government  were  broken  down  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  many  changes  in  the  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  social,  system,  took  place. 
At  that  time  the  imperative  need  for  some 
form  of  local  self-government  became 
manifest.  Particularly  was  there  need  for  a 
body  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations,  and 
to  provide  measures  of  protection  against 
the  plagues  which  swept  with  such  frightful 
devastation  over  the  country  every  three 
or  four  years. 

Hence,  the  zemstvo,  or  rural  county 
council,  as  it  is  known  in  English,  was 
established.  It  looked  out  for  the  health 
of  the  community  principally,  and  was  at  no 
time  a  powerful  political  factor.  The  seed 
of  self-government  had  been  sown,  however, 
and  the  zemstvos  thrived,  despite  the  in- 
evitable reaction  that  set  in  after  the  death 
of  the  liberal  Alexander  II.,  in  1881. 

Then  in  the  demoralization  that  followed 
the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
the  zemstvos  began  to  find  themselves.  The 
work  of  caring  for  the  wounded  was  taken 
on  their  shoulders,  and  the  better  to  carry  it 
out,  a  union  of  several  of  the  local  zemstvos 
was  formed.  A  report  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, issued  in  January,  1916,  says: 

"The  idea  of  founding  a  union  of  the 
zemstvos  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded 
originated  with  the  zemstvo  of  Moscow, 
when  a  special  organization  of  a  certain 
number  of  zemstvos  came  into  being. 
That    was    the    first    organized    union    of 


Why  leading 


cars  use 


Thermoid   Brake  Lining 

How  experts  know  it  won't  grab  or  slip 


The  best  test  of  a  brake  lining  or  any 
other  product  is — Who  uses  it  ? 

Some   of  the   cars   that    use    Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  are: 

Pierce- Arrow  National 

Studebaker  Stephens 

Chalmers  Kline  Kar 

Peerless  Patterson 

Marmon  Pathfinder 

Apperson  Atlas  Truck 

Autocar  Denmo  Truck 

Premier  Rauch  &  Lang 

Auburn  Superior  Truck 

Haynes    '  Empire 

Kissel  Union  Truck 

White  Denby  Truck 

Metz  Fulton  Truck 

Sun  Gersix  Truck 

Ames  Service  Truck 

Moon  Hudford  Unit 

Pilot  Republic  Truck 

Cole  Bessemer  Truck 

King  Sayers  &  Scovill 

Davis  Columbia  Truck 

Briscoe  Bethlehem  Truck 

Hudson  Lexington-Howard 
Cadillac           Lippard- Steward  Truck 

Some  of  the  axles  that  use  Thermoid 
Brake  Lining  are: 

Timken- Detroit      Sheldon  American 

Columbia  Torbensen     Empire 

Peru  Russel  Hess  Celfor 

Why  experts  select  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

These  car  makers  and  their  engineers 
select  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  because 
they  find  by  scientific  tests  that  it  gives 
consistently  efficient  SERVICE.  They 
find  its  "coefficient  of  friction"  is  ideal 
for  a  brake  lining. 

This  means  its  entire  construction  is 
such  that  brakes  equipped  with  Ther- 
moid Brake  Lining  cannot  grab  or  slip, 
no  matter  how  thin  Thermoid  becomes 
throughout  long  usage. 


'Vo 


A  grabbing  or  slipping  brake  lining  is  a  constant 
source  of  danger  to  the  motorist. 

Three  Tests  prove  Thermoid  Brake  Lining's  worth 

Thermoid  Brake  Lining  proves  its  [superiority 
in  passing  all  three  drastic  tests  by  which  brake 
lining  efficiency  is  determined— Coefficient  of 
Friction  Test  —  Absorption  Test  —  Dura- 
bility Test. 

Scientific  construction  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

The  reason  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  has  the  ideal 
coefficient  of  friction,  is  impervious  to  moisture, 
and  is  durable,  lies  in  its  scientific  construction. 
In  its  process  of  manufacture  it  has  three  exclu- 
sive features: 

1.  It    has 
weight 

This  means  longer  servic 

2.  It  is  Grapnalized 

Thermoid  brake  lining  is  impregnated  through  - 
out  with  Grapnal.  This  exclusive  process  makes 
it  impervious  to  gasoline,  oil,  water,  dust,  etc. 

3.  It  is  hydraulic  compressed 

Powerful  hydraulic  presses  compress  Thermoid 
into  a  solid  mass.  This  makes  it  far  tougher  and 
stronger  than  loosely  woven  linings,  not 
hydraulic  compressed. 

Specify   Thermoid 

When  you  reline  your  brakes,  specify  the  brake 
lining  the  experts  specify — Thermoid.  Jobbers, 
garages,  and  dealers  will  be  glad  to  supply  you. 
Guarantee — 

We  guarantee  Thermoid  to  have  a  more  uniform 
gripping  power  and  to  outwear  and  give  more 
satisfactory  service  than  any  other  lining. 
Thermoid   will  make  good  —  or    WE    WILL. 


more    material    by    actual 

bestservice. 


Thermoid  J<ybber  CompamJ 

Factory  and  Main  Offices,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Branches 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Indianapolis  Los  Angeles         Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh  Boston  Detroit^ 

London  Paris 


HYbRAULIGeOMPRESSED1 


100%   BRAKE    LINING 


Makers  of  "Thermoid  Tires"  and  "Thermoid  Garden  Hose" 
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"John,  Every  Ironing,  I  Have  a  Headache 

— a  severe  backache.  It  just  wears  me  all  out. 
I  could  save  myself  hours  of  hard,  tedious 
labor  and  money,  besides,  if  I,  like  our  neigh- 
bors, had  a — 


Thirty   Days'  Free    Trial — Easy    Terms 

An    average   family    ironing  costs   about   3c  and  is 

done   in    one   hour.     The  Simplex  irons  beautifully 

most  everything  but  shirtwaists  and  skirts. 

A   size   for  every  home.    $30  up.    Lasts  a  lifetime.     Write 
for  handsomely  illustrated  Free  Book  TODAY. 

American 
Ironing  Machine  Co. 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,   Chicago 


We  also  make  Jronino  Machines  and 
Equipment  for  the  S7tw.ll  or  Hand 
Laundry,  Hotel,  Institution,  etc.  Write 
1  „r  CATALOG. 


= 


SX* 


W 
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Just  Published 


A  Desk-Book  of 


Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Indicates  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  words,  foreign  terms, 
jit  D  LL  D    Bible  names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  and  proper  names 
of  all  kinds  current  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.     In  addition 
to  this,  all  words  that  are  likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-English  speaking  set- 
tler in  America  are  included.    In  so  far  as  the  last  feature  is  concerned,  this  work  is  unique. 

Each  term  needing  explanation  is  concisely  denned,  and  wherever  necessary,  notes,  or  quotations  illustra- 
ting usage,  are  append  2d  The  preferences  of  all  the  principal  dictionaries  of  the  English  language  are 
placed  on  record,  and  national  peculiarities  indicated  and  explained.  Thus  the  volume,  containing  the 
recommendations  of  the  leading  lexicographers  of  three  centuries,  presents  the  most  complete  consensus  of 
English  pronunciation  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 

1 2mo,  cloth,  942  paget,  $  1 .  60  net ;  by  mail  $1.72.    Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


zemstvos,  which  resolved  not  ordy  to  offer 
tin    Government   a    part   of    the    mom 
raised    by   local    taxes,   but  also  to   take 
;m  active  pari  in  the  work  of  relief." 

In  the  year  1904  four  zemstvos  of  differ- 
ent governments  joined  the  union,  and 
after  the  end  of  the  Japanese  War  the 
Union  of  Zemstvos  was  nol  dissolved,  but 
began  different  work  in  a  ne^  direction — 
thai  of  giving  help  to  settlers  in  Siberia, 
and  to  thai  pari  of  the  population  which 
suffered  from  scanty  harvests,  etc. 

When  the  serfs  were  freed  some  of  the 
landlords  gave  land  to  the  "\illage"  to 
be  owned  and  tilled  in  common,  and  where 
this  was  done  the  farm  was  governed 
by  the  zemstvo.  This,  however,  formed 
only  an  occasional  ease,  and  the  more 
general  and  important  work  of  the  zemstvo 
in  the  decades  following  the  liberation  was 
to  determine  the  status  of  the  freed  serf 
and  his  relations  with  his  employer.  As 
the  muzhik  got  more  freedom  the  power 
of  the  zemstvo  increased  accordingly. 

The  great  opportunity  came  with  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  The  zemstvos 
organized  with  promptness,  says  The 
Evening  Post,  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  blundering  and  inefficiency  of  the 
bureaucratic  Government  the  actual  eon- 
duct  of  the  operations  of  war,  short  of  the 
higher  command,  and  the  control  of  relief 
and  transportation  in  Russia  were  brought 
into  the  hands  of  the  zemstvos,  simply 
because  they  were  the  only  organization 
which  could  and  would  handle  it. 

During  the  present  war  the  initiative 
came  again  from  the  zemstvo  of  Moscow, 
July  17-30,  1914,  when  war  was  imminent, 
tho  not  as  yet  declared.  The  district 
chairman  of  the  zemstvo  of  Moscow,  to- 
gether with  the  executive  board,  resolved 
to  summon  an  extraordinary  meeting  of 
the  last-named  zemstvo  for  discussing  mat- 
ters concerning  the  impending  war.  A 
special  committee  was  formed,  and  a 
scheme  of  a  Union  of  Zemstvos  for  medi- 
cal and  sanitary  purposes  connected  with 
the  war  was  evolved.  The  report  of  that 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
while  telegraphic  messages  from  a  large 
majority  of  the  zemstvos,  intimating  a 
resolve  to  join  the  Unioh,-reached  Moscow 
at  the  same  time. 

On  July  30  (August  12),  1014.  a  meeting 
of  delegates  from  different  zemstvos  took 
place  in  Moscow,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Russian  Union  of  Zemstvos  for  the  relief 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  was  resolved 
upon.  All  the  zemstvos  joined  this  Union 
except  the  zemstvo  of  Kursk,  which  decided 
to  work  independently. 

The  general  management  is  entrusted  to 
a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  zemstvos 
of  the  different  governments,  two  to  each 
government,  one  being  chosen  by  the 
general  meeting  of  the  zemstvo  and  one 
by  its  executive  board;  the  delegates' 
meetings  take  place  in  Moscow.  The 
meeting  elects  a  chief  representative  and 
a  general  committee  consisting  of  ten 
members.  Local  business  is  managed  by 
committees  of  different  governments  and 
district  zemstvos,  the  order  of  proceeding 
being  regulated  by  the  order  of  the  respec- 
tive local  zemstvo. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  zemstvos,  asserts  the 
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New  York  Times,  was  to  supply  the  Army 
at  the  front  with  food  and  munitions  after 
the  rail  service  of  Russia  had  collapsed 
under  the  load  of  increased  military  service. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  supply  and 
commissariat  departments  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  broke  down  with  great  promptness 
the  first  time  any  unusual  strain  was  made 
upon  them  for  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
mobilized  minions  of  troops. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  deficiency  of 
the  regularly  constituted  authorities  in 
the  questions  of  supply  and  provisioning, 
the  local  committees  of  the  unions  of 
cities  and  the  rural  unions  were  enlarged 
and  newly  organized  by  volunteer  effort, 
all  classes  of  the  people  working  together 
for  the  common  good. 

Cooperation   is    so   general   and   so   in- 
herently rooted  in  the  Russian  mind  that 
results    which    would    be    impossible    of 
attainment  in  this  country  were  brought 
about  with  a  minimum  of  disorder  and 
waste  of  time.     Gradually  these  organiza- 
tions,   under    the    leadership    of    Prince 
Lvoff,  which  were  at  first  frowned  on  and 
later    enthusiastically    welcomed    by    the 
military  and  other  authorities,  began  to 
make  their  influence  felt  not  only  in  the 
actual    supply    of    necessities,    but    more 
and  more  liberally  reacted  upon  the  elected 
representatives     of     the     people    in     the 
Imperial  Duma. 

In  these  new  tasks  the  Union  of  Zemstvos, 
of  which  the  present  Premier  Lvoff  was  the 
chief,  proved  most  energetic  and  successful. 
To  quote  again  from  The  Post: 

The  Union  now  has  three  functions  to 
fulfil:  To  provide  necessaries  for  the 
Army,  look  after  the  workmen  digging 
trenches  at  the  front,  to  help  civilians  and 
refugees  behind  the  fines.  It  has  almost 
entirely  supplanted  the  Quartermaster's 
Corps.  It  provides  the  fighting  units 
with  all  clothing  as  well  as  food.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  operations  it  has  taken  over 
or  erected  its  own  factories,  workshops, 
and  even  tanneries. 

Commencing    with    a    few    lathes    and 
other  machinery,  large  engineering  shops 
were  established.     A  new  important  busi- 
ness— the  collection  of  skins  from  horses 
and    slaughtered    cattle — was    begun,  fol- 
lowed  speedily    by    the   establishment   of 
factories    for    producing    tannin    extract, 
for  shoemaking,  for  making  harness,  and 
other  leather  work.    The  refitting  of  motor- 
cars followed  next,  with  movable  garages 
and  engineering  shops ;  a  small  fleet  of  river- 
barges  on  the  Dnieper  and  its  confluents  for 
river  transport  was  built  up.     The  latest 
kind  of  work  which  was  entrusted  by  the 
military  to  the  Union  was  road-  and  bridge- 
work,  and  the  organization  of  a  group  of 
workmen  for  digging  trenches. 

From  November,  1914,  to  January, 
1916,  the  Union  turned  out  35,714,099 
pieces  of  clothing  for  the  commissariat. 
For  its  own  organization  it  provided  10,- 
000,000  pieces.  The  turnover  of  the  union 
in  connection  with  the  buying  and  pre- 
paring of  hospital  equipments  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  clothing  amounted  to  about 
111,000,000  rubles.  By  January,  1916, 
the  Union  had  also  supplied  the  com- 
missariat with  724,137  fur  coats,  493,862 
pairs  of  felt  boots,  770,000  pahs  of  gloves, 
and  782,878  pairs  of  socks. 

While  the  foregoing  gives  a  slight  idea 
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It  s  An  Economy 
To  Buy  This  Kitchen  Table 

Why  do  many  housewives  demand  fine  plumbing,  cup- 
ta0btrs?S'H.tC''  fo,r  thei[  kitchens  and  then   buy  ordinary 

eau  Din?o^-  a  If16  ^h-Ch  is  in  keePinS  with  the  fi'n^  kitchen 
ffiTt  f  °btf.in^ble'  yetlt.s  common  sense  features  and  durability 
make  it  a  practical,  economical  addition  to  any  kitchen 

BOHN 

SANITOR  KITCHEN  TABLE 

Upon  a  frame  and  legs  of  selected  birch 
is  placed  a  top  of  pure  white  porcelain 
enamel  on  heavy  sheet  steel.    It  cannot 
be  broken,  cut  or  burned.     A  sheet  of 
Flaxlinum   is  placed   immediately  be- 
neath the  top  to  give  it  the 
proper  resiliency.     No  oil 
cloth  coverings,  no  burned 
and  gashed  top,  no  rancid 
food  particles  held  in  cracks 
or  cuts — the  Bohn  San- 
itor  is  strictly  sanitary. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  this  kitchen  table.  If 
he  cannot  and  will  not 
order  for  you,  we  will  ship 
direct.  Several  sizes  and 
-tyles  to  choose  from  at 
$7. 90  and  up.  F.  O.B.St. 
Paul.    Booklet  Free. 

White  Enamel 
Refrigerator  Co. 

and  Factory 
1510  University  Ave. 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

New  York 
53  W.  42nd  St. 

Chicago 

Washington  St.  at 

Garland  Ct. 

Los  Angeles 
803  So.  Hill  St. 


Built  by  the 

Makers 

oj  the  Famous 

Bohn 

Syphon 

Refrigerators 


rBulb  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated.   Cloth.   60c  net,  by  mail  68c 
FUNK  &  WA6NALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


WHO  WANT  MONEY.     BIG  PROFITS  and  per- 
petual income  from   renewals    by   selling  our  new 
Accident  and    Sickness  policies.      Pays  55000  death 
and  fio  weekly  benefit.  PremiumsSlOand  $15vearly 
Write   now.      North  American  Accident  Ins   Co 
Dept.  E2,  Newark,  N.  J. 


RUSSIA 

of  To-day 

changed  him,  and  he  will 


By,  John  Foster  Fraser 

"The  Russian  of  to-day 
is  religious  and  sober, 
which  formerly  he  was 
not.       The   war  has 

."ever  be  again,  what  he 

was  formerly,'  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Hvennig  Sunx  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr  Fraser 
author  of  many  important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  nv 
mance  of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling-  the  Teutons. 
He  has  caretully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire.  His  interesting  story  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points  out 
the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be 
taken  advantage  ot  by  alert  exporters. 

ismo.  Cloth.  Matty  Illustrations.    $i.jo  net;  by  mail  tuba 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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Beautiful  enough  for   your   Drawing   Room 
Durable  enough  for  your  Front  Door 

economical  enough  far  use  wherever  a  fine,  lasting  finish  is  required. 
5ui  h  is  Enamolin,  the  whitest  enamel  in  the  world. 

ointeta  and  decorators  have  long  known  it  as  the  ''quality"  enamel. 
I   „  ,  have  used  it  not  only  on  their  finest,  most  delicate  work,  but  wherever  con- 
es demanded  good  looks  and  hard  service. 
\  on,  too,  should  know  it.      No  -natter  how  smaii  or  how  large  a  job  you  have  to 
do,  Enamolin  is  the  enamel  to  use. 

And  what    Enamolin  is  to  woodwork,  Namlac  Floor  Finish  is  to  floors— the  great 
floor  beautifier     the  strong  floor  protector— water-proof,  scratch-proof,  mar-proof. 
Enamolin  and  Namlac  Floor  Finish  are  on  sale  at  the  better  paint  and  hardware 
tores.      If  you  cannot  secure  them,  write  us. 

Ask  for  free  copy  of  "The  White  Spot"  booklet 

i    tample  can  <>i  either  Enamolin  or 
oi   Wamlat  Floor  finish  jent  for  10c. 

Address  Decoration  Dept. 

EMIL  CALMAN  g»CO 

r.STAHl-ISIIKD    1JJ    1450 

100  William  St.,  New  York 
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STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  oi  n     .....   tvJ     Inres!  igates. 


CHE  BEST 
Plug  For 
YOUR  Car  is 

Bigger- — because  it's 
better.  And  better 
because  it's  big. 

Standard  equipment 
since  1910  on  Amer- 
ica's Best-Built  Cars. 

$1.25  each.  At  your 
dealers.     Or  direct 
from  us.'   Write  for 
interesting  booklet. 
Dept.  "D" 

Oakes  85  Dow  Co. 

BOSTON     -     -    MASS.J 
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Collins  hiX3  Curtains 


4  tui~  fMnli 


'  License  No.  Kl 8 9 96 

JACKSON  TOr  CO..  JACKSON.  MICH. 

DIVISION— NOVELTY   I  EATHER  WORKS 


Collins   for    Comfort 

Collins-System  Curtains  cost  the  automo- 
bile-manufacturer a  little  more,  but  you'll 
find  them  on  the  up-to-date  progressive 
cars  in  every  price-class.  Each  piece  of 
the  curtain  is  out  of  the  way — but  it's  just 
where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it. 
COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 


You  can  have  Collins-System  Curtains  on  any 
car,  if  you  insist  on  them.  And  you'll  be  glad, 
many  a  time  this  season,  that  you  did  kinsist. 
But  look  for  the  license-tag  shown  above — it  is 
your  protection  against  substitute^. 

Jackson  Top  Company,  Jackson,  Michigan 


,,r  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  Union 
of  Zemstvos,  and  while  il  shows  how  d<- 
pendenl  the  Government  has  become  ujK>n 
the  organization,  it  does  nol  reveal  its 
political  strength.  That  is  a  thing  about 
which  people  outside  of  Russia  can  only 
conjecture.  In  the  nature  of  its  \sork  and 
the  character  of  its  organization  it  is 
essentially  democratic.  1'  has  grown  to  l>" 
the  greatesl  democratic  body  and  the  mosi 
powerful  social  force  that  ever  existed  in 
Russia.  Ii  is  generaflj  believed  to  be  tin-. 
real  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  thai 
country  and  to  have  taken  direel  i-sue 
with  the  Governmenl  on  the  Bide  of  the 
people  in  the  present  revolution. 

Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  fact  about 
the  Russian  revolution — the  fact  that 
within  three  days  a  people  supposed  to  be 
ground  down  by  autocratic  government, 
could  take  over  the  machinery  of  sover- 
eignty almost  without  a  jar — can  be  most 
readily  explained  by  the  zemstvos.  Even 
before  the  revolution,  domestic  government 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  being 
administered  by  the  zemstvos.  But  upon 
the  zemstvo  administration  was  super- 
imposed an  unnecessary  bureaucracy  ,  pre- 
tending to  govern,  and  interfering  seriously 
with  their  action.  The  revolution  removed 
this.  The  supernumerary  wheels  were  stript 
from  the  machinery,  exposing  the  actual 
source  of  power.  But  in  the  domestic  gov- 
ernment the  revolution  brought  no  im- 
portant change  in  the  personnel  of  active 
administrator-. 


A  PRAIRIE-DREAM   WHICH  FADED 

BLENNERHASSET  won  a  name  and 
place  in  New-World  history  for  his 
schemes  to  form  a  great  empire  in  the 
Southwest;  erratic  Jacques  Lebaudy  sank 
thousands  of  dollars  in  a  quixotic  attempt 
to  found  an  empire  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sahara;  Henri  Menier,  more  successful, 
had  the  fortune  to  live  and  die  in  a  little 
island-em pire  of  his  own  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
paid  for  by  millions  of  francs  earned  in 
French  chocolate.  But  a  slightly  different 
sort  of  empire — no  ermine,  no  crowns,  to 
be  sure,  but  an  empire  for  all  that — was 
the  aim  of  a  social  community  built  in  the 
heart  of  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  and  ruled 
over  by  two  women  who  had  been  devoted 
friends  all  their  fives. 

But  it  all  faded  before  the  uncompromis- 
ing blasts  of  cold  facts  and  colder  finances, 
and  now  there  is  little  left  but  the  ruins  of 
two  ambitious  houses,  and  a  newspaper 
account  in  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  is  with 
more  than  a  small  touch  of  sympathy  that 
we  read  in  that  paper  of  the  two  dreamers: 

Their  dream  began  in  Paris  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  They  would  have  no  more  to  do 
with  the  mad  whirl  of  social  life  of  the 
French  capital — for  life  was  both  mad  and 
whirling  in  Paris  in  those  days.  Some- 
where in  the  far-off  America  they  would 
settle  and  create  their  own  social  empire 
and  rule  it  on  twin  thrones,  the  two  social 
empresses  of  all  they  surveyed.     Such  was 
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the  determination  of  Yvonne  La  Goutrie, 
daughter  of  the  Countess  La  Goutrie,  and 
Mrs.  Minnie  Bucklin  Lloyd,  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Lloyd,  who  gave  up  his  life  for  the 
Union  in  the  Civil  War.  Two  expensive 
houses,  almost  racked  with  age  as  they, 
sit  absurdly  side  by  side  in  the  dreary 
sand-hills  twelve  miles  east  of  Hutchinson, 
Kan.,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  ambitious 
scheme  that  went  to  smash. 

And  it  went  to  smash  because  their 
idea  was  impracticable,  because  they  had 
selected  the  wrong  place,  and  because  they 
had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  means  of 
empire-building.  Finally  it  went  to  smash 
because  they  were  women  and,  being 
women,  they  were  soon  at  dagger-points 
and  hating  each  other  with  all  the  bitterness 
of  rival  rulers. 

Pique  is  a  merciless  driver.  It  is  as- 
sumed, in  the  absence  of  other  information, 
that  pique  sent  the  dashing  La  Goutrie 
and  the  traveled  and  cultured  Mrs.  Lloyd 
from  the  gaiety  of  Parisian  life  in  a  huff. 
In  those  days  countesses  were  created  over- 
night. The  boulevards  were  thronged  with 
the  carriages  of  the  titled  persons  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient.  The  clank  of  the  sabers  of 
veterans  from  Italy,  and  Mexico,  and  Al- 
giers, rang  in  the  cafes,  and  the  sidewalks 
were  crowded  with  bronzed  men  in  brilliant 
uniforms.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Hugo, 
Dumas,  Daudet,  and  de  Maupassant. 

Paris,  it  appears,  would  have  been  the 
logical  field  for  their  social  operations, 
but  a  cut  or  a  sudden  coldness  would 
have  struck  to  the  very  heart  of  such 
women.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  tired  of 
clamoring  at  the  gates  of  the  inner  circle. 
At  any  rate  they  gave  up  the  fight  in 
Paris  and  set  out  for  America. 

When  they  reached  Chicago,  they  heard 
of  land  that  was  being  given  out  by  the 
Government  for  homestead  purposes.  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  sand-hills  of 
Kansas,  where  the  wind  had  a  way  of 
blowing  the  crops  out  of  the  dry  and  shifty 
soil,  but  they  entered  two  claims  for  ad-' 
joining  sites,  nevertheless.  We  read  that 
in  all  of  the  Sunflower  State  there  could 
hardly  be  a  more  bleak  and  dreary  stretch 
of  country  than  this,  yet  here  they  settled 
down  to  materialize  their  visions.  The 
narrative  continues: 

Fresh  from  the  luxuries  of  Paris,  the 
two  women  started  their  little  empire  in 
soil  that  was  foreign  to  their  type  and 
experience.  They  planned  their  houses  in 
Chicago  and  set  sawmills  and  carpenters 
to  work.  Every  stick  of  wood  was  mea- 
sured and  cut  out  in  Chicago.  White  pine 
was  the  lumber  used,  and  when  the 
material  was  put  on  the  train  it  was  ready 
to  be  set  up  immediately  upon  arrival. 
Mechanics  were  sent  from  Chicago  to  put 
the  houses  up.  Together,  the  two  six-room, 
sloping-roofed  structures  cost  $25,000 — an 
exorbitant  figure,  certainly,  but  it  would 
have  been  more  exceptional,  perhaps,  if 
some  one  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
poeketbooks  of  two  such  unbusinesslike 
women. 

Each  woman  had  her  separate  house- 
hold, but  the  buildings  were  connected  by  a 
passage  so  they  could  visit  back  and  forth 
without  going  out-of-doors.  They  were 
that  intimate.  Pretty  bric-a-brac,  and 
pictures  from  Paris,  and  rich  furnishings 
from  Chicago  made  the  houses  pretentious 
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LUDEN'S  Stop'ThroatTickling 

Throat  irritationswon't 

disturb   your   sleep    if 

you  use  Luden's.  Clear 

the    head  — soothe    the 

_       throat.     Many  uses. 

m     In"  Yellow  Box '  '—Sc 


WM.  H.  LUDEN 

Mfg.  Confectioner 
Reading,  Pa. 


FREE  TRIAL 

White's  c«Br  Chests 

protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift, 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO. 


Free  Trial. 


Box  24,  Warsaw,  111. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in   every 

can  h  me  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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THERMOMETER  J! 

Industry  ■ 


laylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There'*  a  7yc05or^y/orThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  between  Quaker 
Tires  and  railroad  tickets  is  that  the 

tickets  will  not  take  you  beyond  the  distance  specified,  while  Quaker  Tires,  though 
adjusted  on  a  5,000  mile  basis,  deliver  thousands  of  excess  miles.  Records  of 
9,000,  10,000  and  13,000  miles  come  to  us  from  enthusiastic  users  everywhere. 
On  request  you  will  be  sent  facsimiles  of  the   following  and   many  other  letters. 


"In  regard  to  service  on  a  pair  of  33x4 
Quaker  Tires,  which  I  purchased  from  you 
in  the  early  part  of  last  July,  beg  to  advise 
that  these  casings  have  gone  seven  thousand 
(7000)  miles  to  date  and  show  but  very 
little  wear." 

"We  have  placed  Quaker  Tires  among  our 
best  customers  and  of  the  different  sizes  up 
to  and  incK'd-ig  36x4'.i  we  have  casings 
that  have    been    driven    4000    to    8000    miles 


and  they  are  still'giving  service.  We  might  say 
that  none  are  completely  worn  out." 

"We  have  just  taken  off  a  37  x  5  Quaker 
casing  which  has  been  run  1 4,080  miles.  Aside 
from  tread  being  cut  and  torn,  casing  is  in 
good  condition." 

"A  customer  has  driven  a  set  of  33  x  4 
Quaker  Tires  on  a  five-passenger  car  over 
12,000  miles." 


Not  everybody  can  get  Quaker  Tires  because  we  cannot  turn  out  enough  to  go 
'round.     But  if  your  local  dealer  can  supply  you — well,  you're  in  luck. 
Write  for  a  copy  of  "5,000  Plus."      It  tells  things  you   ought  to  know  about  tires, 
especially  Quaker  Tires. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Factories 


CHICAGO 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


PITTSBURGH 
211  Wood  St. 


NEW  YORK 
53  Murray  St. 


THE  REEL  THAT  RISES  TO 
ALL  CASTING  EMERGENCIES 


New  idea.  Greatest 
advancement  ever  made  in 


B^WW^^^^         reel  construction.  &*' ^^*^m 

rS^TheGuy-Ra-ToryReel  J&m 

m    £p         eliminates  back  lashes.    Auto-  *    jf^ji 

viaticallu    distributes    line   over    R 
spool.    No  thumbing.    Large  open     SJ 
ipool.  More  easily  controlled.  Greater 
,.  v.     Positive  automatic. loci. 
Winds  line  criss-cross.    Dries  it 

reel,    Coolies  ■■-  Fewestparts.    , 
Least  care.      Longest  weal*.-      ' 
blany  wonderful  improve- 
ments.   Write  now 
for   catalog.      It's 
FREE. 

GUY-RA-TORY 

REEL  CO. 

|  2i9FiUhStreet, 

Racine, 

Wis. 


There's 

something 
about  it 
youlllikc 


fM    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokirid  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Falk  Tobacco  Co.  56West45'-"St.  AWKrfc.  , 


inside,  while  the  Kan.-as  wind  swirled  the 
Band  outside.  A  staff  of  servants  from 
New  York  was  installed,  and  for  the  busi- 
ness  affair  a   "manager"    was  employed. 

Each    woman   had   homesteaded  a   hundred 

and  sixty  acres  of  -and  which  was  promptly 
fenced  in  and  stocked  with  three  thousand 
in  (  p.  There,  on  t  heir  own  dominion,  they 
planned  to  live  independently  of  the  real 
of  the  world,  enjoying  t  he  comforts,  profits, 
and  distinctions  of  landed  gentry;  domi- 
nating the  countryside  with  their  social 
superiority. 

But  nothing  seems  to  have  gone  right. 
The  manager  did  not  make  a  succ< 
this  most  doubtful  business  venture.    And, 
again,  the  neighbors  did  not  cooperate  in 
the   way    the    two    self-appointed    leaders 
hoped  and  expected  they  would.  They  lived 
too  far  away,  in  the  first  place,  to  attend 
morning  levees  and  Thursday-night  .salons, 
and,  what  was  worse,  they  did  not  si 
to  have  the  tastes  for  that   sort   of  life." 
The  two  women  found  little  that  was  con- 
genial in  the  mental  and  artistic  make-up 
of  those  who  lived  nearest  them.     So,  we 
are  told: 

The  formal  gardens  that  had  been 
planned  for  the  grounds  were  never  built. 
No  one  except  farm-hands  and  servants 
ever  went  to  the  strange  houses.  Life  was 
harsh  and  monotonous. 

Having  seen  too  much  of  each  other, 
La  Goutrie  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  changed  from 
the  best  of  friends  to  the  bitterest  of 
enemies.  They  ceased  to  speak,  and  the 
passageway  between  the  houses  was  torn 
out  and  the  entrances  clumsily  boarded 
shut.  La  Goutrie,  in  a  tempestuous  fit  of 
anger,  had  the  interior  of  her  house  torn  up 
and  rearranged  so  it  would  be  unlike 
that  of  Mrs.  Lloyd's. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  stayed  two  years,  leaving  in 
1885  for  Washington,  where  she  had 
another  whirl  at  society  before  she  died 
four  years  later.  Despite  their  years  of 
friendship  in  Paris  before  coming  to 
America,  the  women  never  spoke  after 
they  quarreled.  Relatives  took  over  Mrs. 
Lloyd's  property. 

La  Goutrie  kept  up  the  losing  battle, 
her,  youth  and  her  beauty  slipping  away 
the  while,  until  1890,  when,  without 
funds,  she  married  a  most  unattractive 
farmer  on  the  very  day  he  divorced  his 
wife.  In  the  old  days  she  would  have 
called  him  a  peasant. 

Her  money  had  disappeared  and  there 
were  no  other  kindly  disposed  relatives  to 
leave  her  more.  The  farmer-bridegroom 
took  her  to  a  farm  near  Wichita.  She 
divorced  him,  married  again,  and  moved 
away.  After  that  she  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  unknown,  a  weather-beaten,  gnarl- 
handed  farm  wife,  nothing  about  her  to 
suggest  that  she  had  been  the  daughter  of  a 
French  countess  and  had  known  Paris 
in  the  golden  days. 

A  chauffeur  who  had  driven  along  the 
sandy  road  past  the  houses  for  eight 
years  had  never  known  of  their  existence. 
They  are  set  back  from  the  road  out  of 
sight  between  the  rolling  sand-hills  and 
further  obscured  by  scrubby  trees  and 
tanglewood.  They  are  unpainted,  tattered, 
and  torn.  One  is  occupied  by  a  renter; 
the  other  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bucklin,  a 
widow,  who  was  Mrs.  Lloyd's  sister-in-law. 

She  is  the  last  person  who  knows  of 
her  own  knowledge  the  facts  in  the  case. 
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The  result  of  all  the  experimentation,  theories  and  developments 
that  have  gone  into  all  the  motor  trucks  that  have  ever  been  manu- 
factured. Bethlehem  Motor  Trucks  have  achieved  the  end  to  which 
every  motor  truck  has  been  planned— dependable  delivery.  The 
word  "Bethlehem"  on  the  front  of  a  truck  answers  all  your  ques- 
tions as  to  economy,  power,  adaptability,  strength  and  quality. 


1%  ton,  $1165 

Complete  with  body  and 
top  over  driver's  seat 


l%ton,  M125 

Chassis  Only 
F.  O.  B.  ALLENTOWN 


2%  ton,  $1665 


Chassis  Only 


Make  "Bethlehem"  Efficiency   Your  Pulling  Asset 

Bethlehem  Motors  Corp'n,  Allentown,  Penna. 
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SAUERS 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

\  .  ,,  |i  |    :i  [ghesl     ind    only 
GRAND    PRIZE       Panai 
I  sposition,  ■  > 
icposition,  thi 

ie,  for  Purity,  Strength, 
Flavor. 
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Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.S. 

I  R;.s  F.  F.  V.   Pure  Flavoring  Extracts 

\  I'R  \    i  ength. 

Put  up  in  Sanitary  Glass  Stopper  Bot- 
tles.   If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  -w III  semi  prepaid  bottle  for  35c  in 
'imps  or  coin. 

PRFF~    Send  a  Sauer '8  box  front  or  label 
rrVCLi     ,,i   two  rem    stump  for  "Table 

."     Contains  o\ urize  recipes 

,)i  delicious  desserts,  tlrinks  and  randies. 

C.   F.   SAUER   CO. 

Richmond,  Va. 


THE  SUN-LIT  HOME  OF  SAUERS -PURE  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


Clysmic— 
Of  Course 

What  else — when  those  who  know  most 


about  table  waters  drink  only  Clysmic 
sparkling  for  taste,  lithiated  for  health. 


15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 

Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 


Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 


Insist  on  genuine 


.'THE  KING  Or^TAHEWOHtS 


Bottled  at 

The  Clysmic  Springs  at 

WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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The  Nobby  Tread  *  Ti  re 


No  woven  fabric  tire'  has 
quite  the  distinction,  and 
certainly  not  anywhere  near 
the  record  for  mileage  or 
anti-skid  service,  that  char- 
acterizes the  United  States 
'Nobby'  Tread  Tire. 


The  'Nobby'  hasfully  earned 
the  descriptive  pseudonym 
by  which  it  is  so  well  known 
to  the  most  discriminating 
and  particular  motorists  in 
this  country  and  abroad — 
"the  aristocrat  of  the  road," 


'Royal  Cord' 

'Nobby' 

'Chain' 

'Usco' 

'Plain' 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


A  tire 
for  every 
need  of 
price 
and  use. 
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THE  TURK'S   HIDDEN  HOARD 

\  LL  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  not  in 
■**•  banks  at  compound  interest;  and  of 
idle  riches  probably  no  greater  amount  is 
to  be  found  in  any  city  than  that  lying 
in  safe-deposit  in  Constantinople.  In  the 
Green  Vaults  of  the  Porte  lies  hidden  away 
what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  treasure  the 
world  has  seen,  collected  for  ages,  and 
hoarded  away  from  sun  and  sight.  The 
greed  of  twenty-eight  generations  of  Sul- 
tans, with  their  heritages,  has  made  this 
treasure  what  it  is.  Nobody  knows  just 
how  much  value  is  there,  for  the  treasures 
are  zealously  guarded  night  and  day,  and 
the  only  hint  as  to  their  value  is  the 
rumors  which  leak  out  now  and  then  to  the 
resident  population. 

A  contributor  to  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune 
informs  us  that  the  store  appears  to  consist 
mainly  of  jewels,  set  and  unset,  and  orna- 
ments of  church  or  state.  All  information 
about  them,  however,  is  kept  secret  because 
the  generally  rundown  condition  of  the 
country  outside  seems  to  indicate  an  im- 
poverished treasury,  and  if  the  exact  amount 
of  the  Sxdtan's  wealth  were  discovered,  we 
are  told,  the  taxed  population  might  be 
taxed  less  willingly,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thieves  who  might  be  tempted  to  "break 
through  and  steal."     Our  informant  adds: 

A  few  travelers  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Throne  and  the  Green 
Vaults;  but  all  published  accounts  are 
meager,  as  none  is  allowed  to  take  notes, 
and  no  photographs,  except  those  showing 
the  formalities  of  unlocking  the  door  and 
the  divan  in  the  Hall  of  the  Throne  have 
ever  been  taken.  Of  the  treasury  itself  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  a  picture.  The 
fullest  account  in  print  is  that  by  Curtis 
in  "The  Turk  and  His  Lost  Provinces," 
and  he  was  obliged  to  depend  on  memory 
for  the  record  of  the  wonders  he  beheld. 

There  are  many  doors  to  be  opened 
before  a  visitor  finally  gets  a  view  of  this 
real  bit  of  Arabian  Nights,  for  to  every 
lock  there  are  two  keys  entrusted  to  as 
many  custodians,  each  having  twenty-four 
guards,  who  are  supposed  to  spy  on  each 
other  as  well  as  protect  the  guardians  of  the 
keys.  And  there  is  a  third  key— bakshish 
— which  must  be  yellow  and  big  and  ac- 
companied by  an  imperial  firman,  obtained 
through  one's  Ambassador  before  the  other 
two  can  be  turned  in  the  locks. 

The  Green  Vaults  of  Constantine  are 
within  the  grounds  of  the  old  Seraglio  and 
one  of  the  detached  buildings  which  com- 
pose the  palace  built  by  Constantine  the 
Great  and  his  successors.  Approached 
through  a  court  called  the  Dar  es  Sa'adet 
— the  Court  of  Felicity — it  is  seen  to  be  a 
rather  low-domed  edifice  with  an  inter- 
esting doorway  and  interior  walls  enriched 
with  marbles  and  tiles. 

The  display  confronting  one  is  of  barbaric 
splendor,  as  evinced  by  the  picture  of  the 
gem-studded  divan  and  footstool  shown  in 
a  separate  room,  the  Hall  of  the  Throne. 
Nowhere  but  in  the  Arabian  Nights  land 
would  a  monarch  choose  to  legislate  from  a 
couch  decorated  with  thousands  of  pearls 
used  only  to  accentuate  the  ruby  and  dia- 
mond design  on  the  sides  and  legs. 

The  account  pauses  in  its  description  to 
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NO   method    of    heavy    motor   hauling  offers   the  time- 
reducing,  money-saving  and  labor-shortening  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the 

10QIWATSON 
TractortrucK. 


Various  trailers  can  be  util- 
ized with  the  same  tractor — 
one  at  the  loading  point,  one 
at  the  unloading  point,  and 
one  in  transit.  Interchange 
can  be  easily  and  quickly 
made.  Special  trailers 
for  unusual  haulage  can 
be  brought  into  immediate 
action. 

Whatever  the  heavy  hauling 
problem,  the  Watson  Tractor- 
truck  will  cover  the  job  quicker, 


cheaper,  easier,  and  longer  than 
any  conventional  truck.  It  is 
made  100%  in  the  Plant  of  the 
Watson  Wagon  Company — the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Watson  Wagons  and  Trailers 
are  built  to  give  the  most  en- 
during, consistent,  satisfactory 
service.  Lightest  in  weight, 
stronger  than  any  similar  equip- 
ment of  equal  capacity.  Built-in 
quality  and  sturdiness  have  kept 
them  in  the  vanguard  for  many 
years  with  men  who  measure 
merit  by  unfailing  performance. 


Watson  Features: 

Turns  in  its  own  length  without 
backing. 

Undercut  Bottom  Dump. 

Gravity — not  power — does  the 
Dumping. 

60%  of  load  carried  on  steel  tires. 

Sub-frame  carries  weight  of  power- 
plant,  tank  and  seat  when  truck 
is  empty. 

Utmost  flexibility;  various  types 
of  trailers  can  be  used  with  same 
tractor. 

Minimum  gasoline  consumption. 

Lowest  upkeep  cost. 

Greatest  tire  service. 


Send  for  special  Watson  Tractortruck, 
Trailer,  and  Wagon  literature.  They 
make  light  work  of  heavy  hauling  jobs. 

DEALERS — The  best  way  to  start  now 
for  a  big  early  future  is  to  wire  TO- 
DAY and  ask  for  1917  Selling  Plan 
while  your  territory  still  is  open. 

WATSON  WAGON  COMPANY 

41   W.  Center  St.  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


\  Let  Me  Keep\bur  \ 
(ice  for  30  Days 
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■Tril  Save  You  Vi  of  It 


Let' 


1 30  days' 


.  White  Frost  Refrigerator  In  your  hotr  . 
trial.    I'll  pay  the  freight.   Write  and  get  my  catalog.    I  sell  the  only  round, 
white  enameled  refrigerator  on  earth.  Made  of  zinc  coated  steel,  soldered  air-tight. 

Lasts  a  lifetime.  Insulated  with  granulated  cork. 

Noiseless  doors  and  covers.  Revolving  shelves — 

nickel  trimmings.  Move-easyeasters.  Improved 

crystal  glass  water  cooler  with  removable  top. 

'  Write  for  catalog  and  factory-to-you  price.    Cash  or 

i  easypayments.  Yourstruly,  H.  L.Smith,  Pres. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Depi.  K-3  Jackson,  Mich.  I 


White  Frost 

Rm  SANITARY  write 

efrigerarof 
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New  Forces  from  Old  Sources 


Fire  and  water  have  built  civilization 
out  of  barbarism  and  savagery.    * 

But  for  generations  man  used  these 
sources  of  energy  clumsily,  through  ma- 
chinery that  was  expensive  in  operation, 
limited  in  capacity  and  extremely  local 
in  application. 

Today  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  age 
of  greater  achievement  because  we  have 
learned  to  translate  natural  resources 
into  a  more  efficient,  economical  and 
convenient  form  of  energy — electricity. 

It  can  be  generated  at  lower  cost, 
transported  to  greater  distances,  trans- 
formed at  will  into  light,  heat  and  power. 


Herein  is  one  of  the  great  contributions 
to  civilization  by  George  Westinghouse 
and  his  successors;  that  they  have  not 
confined  their  activities  to  the  designing  of 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  electricity  alone. 

They  went  back  of  the  current  to  the 
primal  source  —  that  power  might  be 
more  economically  generated  and  more 
widely  distributed. 

Westinghouse  water-turbine  generators 
were  the  first  to  turn  the  power  of 
Niagara  to  man's  advantage. 

Westinghouse  stokers  under  thousands  of 
boilers  save  labor,  improve  combustion  of 
coal  and  therefore  reduce  the  cost  of  steam. 


Westinghouse 

W       W       PRIME    MOVERS       C^    AND     GENERATORS 
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The  Regeneration  of  Power 


Westinghouse  turbo-generators  in 
Central  Stations  and  power  plants  utilize 
steam  more  economically  and  turn  it  into 
the  alternating  form  of  current  which, 
largely  through  the  development  of 
Westinghouse  apparatus  for  transforma- 
tion and  conversion,  has  made  possible  a 
wider  distribution  of  light,  heat  and  power. 

Where  gas  or  oil  is  more  economical,  there 
again  you  find  Westinghouse  generators 
translating  engine-power  into  the  invisible 
current  that  does  more  work  at  less  expense. 

Whatever  your  individual  power  prob- 
lem—whether of  generation  or  application, 
Westinghouse  engineers  can  help  you  ar- 
rive at  the  most  economical  and  efficient 


type  of  apparatus,  and  Westinghouse 
manufacturing  facilities  cover  everything 
needed  for  complete  equipment  of  any 
power  plant,  large  or  small. 

Westinghouse  Electric  engineering  and 
designing  are  equally  prominent  in  the 
domain  of  current-using  apparatus  of 
every  type,  from  electric  locomotives  and 
steel-mill  motors  to  fans  and  electric  ware 
for  the  home. 

Westinghouse  Electric  equipment  for 
power  plants  includes  among  other  items- 
stokers,  condensers,  turbo- generator  units, 
generators,  transformers,  rotary  con- 
verters, motors,  switchboards,  meters,  etc. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 

PRIME    MOVERS       %^    AND     GENERATORS 
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Before  You  Decide 

on  that 
New  Wall  Covering 

ask  your  decorator  or  dealer 
to  show  you  Sanitas  in  styles 
to  suit  any  room. 

Tliere  are  colors  and  pat- 
terns to  harmonize  with  any 
furnishings  or  any  color 
scheme. 

See  how  Sanitas  duplicates 
tapestry,  leather,  grass  cloth, 
burlap  and  expensive  im- 
ported wall  coverings  at  a 
small  part  of  their  cost. 

Then  keep  inmindSanitaa  insanitary, 
dirt  can  be  wiped  oft  with  a  damp  cloth. 

Sanitas  can't  crack  ortear — it  iemade 
on  strong  cloth.  Sanitas  can't  fade  —  the 
surface  is  finished  in  permanent  colors. 

Sanitas  is  giving  satisfaction  in  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  homes — it  wilt 
satisfy  you. 

Write  for  Booklet  mid  Samples 

Mention  name  of  your 
decorator  or  dealer  and 
address 

The  Manufacturers  of 
SANITAS  MODKRN 
WALL    COVERING 
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NOW  *222 

$2  down  brings  brand  new 

Kez  (10  years'  guarantee)  built 
because  world's  greatest  merchan- 
dise house  wanted  abetter  machine. 

Typewriter  prices  smashed!     Write 

lor  "Tjrpewriter  Secrets.'*    A  revelat 

Rex  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  24oa   Steger  Bldg..  Chicago 


CHINA 

viEiM-r 


STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IOe 


Dorit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  I".  S.,  Canada.  Gt.  Britain, Patents 

STOPS  SNORING  and  MOUTH  BREATHING 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  in  U.S.,  Postpaid 

Money  Refunded  any  time  'without  question 

J  SIZES-  -SMM.L  for  Children,  MEDIUM  and  LARGE 

Comfortable  and  Convenient.     Information  on  Request 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  HI0DLE8URG,  V*..  BOX  12 


.-.-ill  ;..  our  mind  thi    faol   thai  oi  •   of  the 
Sultan    d(  monstrat(  d  th<  i  aduring  qualitj 

of  lii    i  or aa  well  as         •        '.    from 

plotters    l»>    j *i  1  i » i j-r    upon    this   divan    the 

,    ,  ,,  ,i    i,,  :,,|-    of    i  aeteen    brol  h»  rs! 

v.uuld    be   a    quainl    illustration    of 

familj   affection  in  thai   zone  and   pi  riod. 

Rel  arning  to  the  divan  its<  If,  w<  learn: 

Perhaps  the  throne  of  beaten  gold, 
adorned  with  greal  quantil  u  of  rubies, 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  emeralds  set  in 
mosaic,  is  the  most,  dazzling  object  in  the 
treasury.  Hon  Selim  I.  ever  brought  it 
from  Persia  awaj  back  in  L502,  when 
overland  travel  was  perhaps  more  unsafe 
than  now,  stretches  the  imagination.  And 
there  isasecond  throne"of  ebouyand  san- 
dalwood, incrusted  with  mother-of-pearl, 
gold,  ruhies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires." 

Now  here  in  the  world  are  there  precious 
stones  to  compare  with  the  two  great 
emeralds  found  here,  one  of  which  weighs 
two  kilograms  and  is  as  big  as  a  man's 
I  Kind,  and  the  other  is  but  a  trifle  smaller. 
And  the  marvelous  tankard  of  gold  in- 
crusted  with  3,000  diamonds — who  wrought 
that,  and  for  whom? 

Did  any  one  ever  use  the  toilet-set — 
bowl,  pitcher,  and  all — thickly  set  with 
turquoises,  standing  on  a  table  literally 
veneered  with  diamonds?  Perhaps  it  was 
some  Sultan's  favorite,  the  one  who  drank 
from  the  diamond-spangled  tankard  and 
for  whom  the  infatuated  monarch  decreed 
that  diamond  buttons  were  none  too  good 
for  her  robes.  At  any  rate,  some  one  left 
the  treasury  a  legacy  of  half  a  peck  of  these 
but  tons.  The  loose  stones  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  most  jewelers  of  our  large  cities 
handle  in  a  lifetime.  Imagine  diamonds,  tur- 
quoises, rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls  by  the 
half-bushel!  The  magnitude  of  it  makes 
one  gasp. 

And  the  way  these  gems  are  displayed! 
Formerly  they  were  kept  in  drawers,  but 
Curtis  says  when  he  saw  them  they  were 
"in  salad  bowls"  holding  two  gallons  each, 
a  novel  way,  but  characteristic  of  the  Turk. 

Miss  Grace  Ellison,  in  "An  English- 
woman in  a  Turkish  Harem,"  tells  of  a 
luncheon 'she  attended  in  the  harem  of  the 
present  Sultan,  Mohammed  V.,  and  her 
description  of  the  jewels  worn  by  some  of 
those  present  makes  one  wonder  if  the 
treasury  had  not  been  raided  for  the  oc- 
casion. She  tells  of  the  "bouquet  of 
diamond  flowers  stretching  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder"  of  the  high  controller  of  the 
harem  and  in  whose  ears  "were  birds  the 
size  of  butterflies  holding  in  their  beaks  a 
pearl  the  size  of  a  cherry."  The  Sultan's 
granddaughter,  a  child  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  she  pictures  as  having  "her  hair  in  a 
knot  on  the  top  of  her  head  inside  a  diamond 
crown,  the  front  of  her"  dress  covered  with 
diamond  orders,  while  her  hands  were 
encased  in  gold  mittens  studded  with 
rubies  and  diamonds!" 

There  aro  effigies  of  the  Sultans  clad  in 
robes  of  state  from  1451  to  1839,  with 
jewels  on  the  feathers  of  their  turbans, 
daggers,  and  swords  wrhich  are  priceless, 
as  are  the  wonderful  rubies  and  emeralds 
in  the  clasps  of  Ibrahim  and  Solyman  II. 

No  museum  in  the  world  can  boast  a 
richer  collection  of  armor,  simitars,  shields, 
pistols,  saddles,  sandals,  canes,  and  the 
like,  all  bejeweled  or  wrought  of  gold. 
Think  of  handing  down  to  posterity  the 
bridles  and  deckings  for  your  favorite  bit 
of  horseflesh,  made  of  pure  gold! 


And  all  this  \\ <  al.h  has  never  been  listed 
i  or    computed.      Not     even    the    Sultan 

know-    how    gnat    is    his    inherited    hoard. 

( !(  rtainly  ao  official  do 

it  would  seem  inconceivable  to  the 
Western  mind,  the  author  observes,  how 

:hi\  nation  could  allow  all  this  wealth  to 
lie  idle,  when  the  entire  country  is  so 
devoid  <>r  schools,  utilities,  and  develop- 
ments in  general.  Hut  probably  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  pronounced  nexus  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  Church  is  responsible 
for  the  inviolability  of  his  treasure.  It  is 
the  sum  total,  we  understand,  of  tributes 
from  many  of  the  Turkish  possessions,  as 
well  as  from  the  scattered  vilayets  at  home. 
Yet  the  country,  while  rich,  is  at  the 
lowest  possible  state  of  development.  We 
learn,  for  instance: 

Often,  conditions  can  scarcely  be  paral- 
leled in  the  dark  ages. 

The  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  Othmans 
comprise  some  of  the  fairest  portions  on  the 
globe, with  their  natural  possibilities  left  un- 
touched and  undeveloped,  as  tho  waiting  for 
the  rushing,  hurrying,  achieving  modern. 

Sir  William  Willcocks  undertook  to 
reclaim  this  region  and  regulate  the 
distribution  of  water  early  in  the  Young 
Turk  regime,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  project  because  it  was  impossible  for 
that  eminent  expert  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
to  see  eye  to  eye.  There  is  coal  cropping 
out  of  the  ground  in  certain  districts,  but 
no  mining  of  any  consequence  carried  on; 
bitumen — large  deposits  of  it  (the  "slime- 
pits"  "of  the  Bible),  but  owned  by  the 
Sultan,  therefore  not  available  for  com- 
merce. Silk-raising  languishes  because  of  a 
disease  the  people  call  "the  yellows" 
which  attacks  the  worms,  but  no  inquiry 
has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  cause  nor  the  slightest 
measures  taken  to  remedy  it.  The  threat- 
ened wholesale  elimination  of  mulberry 
which  has  begun,  and  the  substitution  of 
citrus  fruit-trees,  might  be  expected  to 
evoke  at  least  a  "Why?"  from  the  authori- 
ties. But  no!  If  revenue  falls  off  from  the 
silk-export  tax,  there  are  other  ways  of 
raising  money:  the  price  of  fish  and  salt 
goes  up  to  satisfy  the  collectors  (foreign) 
of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Sugar- 
cane is  grown  in  enormous  quantities 
merely  to  be  sucked  as  a  confection — its  only 
name  there  is  the  "sucking  cane" — while 
every  ounce  of  sugar  has  to  be  imported,  as 
there  is  not  one  sugar-mill  in  the  country. 

Not  a  harbor  has  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment built,  nor  a  railroad,  save  the 
Hejoz  line,  and  that  with  the  help  of 
foreign  engineers.  It  has  never  con- 
structed a  wTar-ship  and  has  no  facilities 
for  properly  repairing  those  purchased 
abroad,  as  that  "most  extraordinary 
marine  morgue  in  existence,"  the  Turkish 
Navy-  attests.  Neither  has  she  provided 
for  any  city  a  piped  water-supply  with- 
out foreign  capital.  Telephones  were  relig- 
iously excluded  from  the  Empire  until  the 
revolution  of  1908,  and  have  been  allowed 
onlv  in  the  capital  since  that  date.  Most 
of  the  inland  travel  has  to  be  done  on 
horses  or  camels  owing  to  the  limited 
number  of  carriage  roads. 

This  is  the  land  wherein  originated  the 
world's  three  great  religions,  as  well  as 
letters,  many  of  the  useful  arts,  and  some 
of  the  sciences,  yet  to-day  it  has  no  school 
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Chalmers  7-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Price  $1350  Detroit 


Daily  You  Will  Find 

New  Charms  in  This  Chalmers 

Some  cars  are  noted  for  their  comfort.  Others  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  beauty.  Others,  for  the  strength 
of  their  chassis.  But  the  Chalmers  is  an  all  around  car. 
It  has  power,  comfort,   beauty,  strength.     All  four. 


Comfort 

Picture  a  122-inch  wheelbase.  With  a 
front  seat  41  inches  wide,  and  a  tonneau  that 
extends  from  front  to  rear  more  than  the 
reach  of  the  average  man. 

Power 

Imagine  an  engine  that  weighs  only  550 
pounds.  And  turns  up  45  horse-power.  One 
horse-power  for  every  12  pounds  of  weight. 
Which  with  a  total  car  weight  of  3035  pounds 
means  power  ease  on  the  hill.  One  horse- 
power for  every  68  pounds  of  car  weight. 


steel,  Lynite  aluminum,  crucible  nickel  steel 
and  carbon  steel. 

All  expensive  metals.  But  placed  in  the 
Chalmers  chassis  for  a  specific  purpose — to 
make  it  rugged  and  strong,  though  light  in 
weight. 

Such  quality  makes  for  durability  and 
economy.  For  a  thing  made  of  good  ma- 
terials, always  is  well  made. 


Beauty 


Strength 


Then  turn  over  in  your  mind  the  extreme 
strength  there  must  be  in  a  car  that  is 
largely  built  of  drop  forgings,  chrome  nickel 


And  a  car  made  of  the  kind  of  materials 
you  find  everywhere  in  the  Chalmers  would 
be  indeed  incomplete  without  beauty  and 
distinctiveness  of  lines. 

See  the  high  narrow  radiator,  the  double 
cowl,  the  sweeping  body  lines,  the  finish 
that  denotes  hours  of  patience  and  care. 
And  provides  beauty,  not  for  a  day,  nor  for 
a  month,  but  for  years. 


All  the  above  means  quality.       The  kind  of  quality  you  need  in  the 
car  you   buy   and  the   kind  of  quality  you   GET  in  the  Chalmers. 


Touring  Car,  7-passenger 
Touring  Car,  5 -passenger 
Touring  Sedan,  7-passeng 


er 


$1350 
1250 
1850 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Roadster,  3-passenger 
Limousine,  7-passenger 
Town  Car,  7-passenger 


$1250 
2550 
2550 


CHALMERS  MOTOR  COMPANY,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


mi  i 
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HOW  do  if ou  know 

ihe  garden  fr  being spaded ? 

4 

Ha 

And  how  fragrant  of  Spring  the  fresh  turned  earth!  How 
it  appeals  to  you !  What  a  promise  it  gives  out  of  green 
treasures  soon  to  come!  Nature  reveals  her  most  pre- 
cious stores  in  fragrance  —  silently,  invisibly,  but  always 
truly,  in  fragrance,  judge,  then,  your  tobacco  by  its 
pure  fragrance, — fragrance,  Nature^s  proof  of  supreme 
merit      "Your  Nose  Knows." 

Such  a  fragrance  has 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 

Blue  Grass  sunshine  and  the  soil  of  Old  Kentucky  give 
the  blended  Burley  leaves  of  Tuxedo  a  rich,  pure  fra- 
rance  that  is  all  its  own.    "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  this  Test:  Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand  to  bring 
out  its  full  aroma.  Then  smell 
it  deep— its  delicious,  pure  fra- 
grance will  convince  you.  Try 
this  test  with  any  other  tobac- 
co and  we  will  letTuxedo  stand 
or  fall  on  your  judgment  — 
"Vour  Nose  Knows" 

Guaranteed  by 


5<.ntBAGS 

lOo-nt  Tins 
Half  ini  Full 
Pound  Class 
Humidors 
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system  nor  scheme  for  general  education, 
the  rulers  being  content  to  leave  that  in  the 
hands  of  American,  English,  French,  and 
Russian  missionaries,  who  despite  every 
obstacle  Turkish  ingenuity  could  invent 
have  succeeded  in  producing  a  marked 
advance  toward  literacy  and  general  en- 
lightenment among  all  classes  of  the  people. 

If  those  in  power  were  asked  what 
caused  all  this  impotency  and  inefficiency 
they  would  probably  reply,  "It  is  God's 
will,"  or  that  there  were  no  funds  for  such 
things  as  roads,  schools,  and  industries. 
Bekellif — it  would  cost! 

One  wonders  how  many  Turkish  sub- 
jects are  aware  that  the  Sultan  has  the 
largest  income  in  actual  money  of  any 
earthly  sovereign — something  over  $5,000,- 
000  yearly;  or  that  there  is  this  bursting 
treasury  of  useless  wealth  in  the  Green 
Vaults  which,  if  converted  into  coin  and 
used  for  the  public  weal,  would  transform 
the  nation  and  place  it  among  the  achieving 
Powers  of  the  world. 


SLACKER?    SOLDIER?    COWARD? 
HERO? 

T  EON  BARBESSE  would  like  to  know 
-L'  which  he  is,  or  whether  he  is  all  of 
them  at  once,  or  consecutively.  Certain 
it  is  that  he  was  a  slacker,  for  from  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  he  was  obsessed  by 
an  almost  irrational  fear  of  being  killed  or 
injured.  True,  when  the  first  class  was 
called,  he  went  to  be  examined  with  the 
rest,  in  the  early  days  of  the  mobilization. 
But  the  doctor  refused  him — his  lungs  were 
bad.  He  tells  Mr.  Fred  B.  Pitney,  who 
interviewed  him  for  the  New  York  Tribune, 
of  how  he  felt  when  the  refusal  was  meted 
out  to  him,  saying: 

I  was  sent  home.  My  lungs,  you  know. 
They  are  all  right  now,  tho.  A  few  months 
of  this  life  and  your  lungs  kill  you  or  they 
get  all  right.     Mine  are  all  right. 

He  struck  himself  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
chest  and  grinned. 

1  could  not  have  done  that  in  1914.  I 
would  have  coughed  for  half  an  hour. 

So  I  was  sent  back,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  glad.  I  did  not  want 
to  go  to  war.  I  was  afraid.  That  is  the 
truth.  I  was  afraid.  And  when  the  doctor 
said  I  would  not  do,  I  could  have  cheered. 
The  doctor  was  sorry  for  me,  and  I  pre- 
tended to  be  sorry,  also,  but  not  too  sorry, 
for  he  might  have  passed  me. 

I  went  home.  I  "was  safe.  I  did  not 
have  to  fight.  I  did  not  have  to  be  killed. 
I  did  not  have  to  be  ashamed,  for  the 
doctors  had  turned  me  back.  Well,  I  was 
ashamed.  My  country  was  in  danger. 
The  Germans  were  in  France.  And  I  was 
at  home.  But  I  was  afraid.  There  you 
have  it.  I  was  ashamed  because  I  would 
not  fight  for  my  country,  my  country  that 
needed  me,  and  1  was  afraid  to  fight.  I 
was  afraid  to  be  hurt.    I  was  afraid  to  die. 

Do  you  remember  when  they  called  the 
1917  class  a  year  ahead  of  time?  I  went 
then.  I  volunteered.  God,  what  a  struggle 
that  was!  I  walked  the  road  to  the  caserne 
with  the  sweat  running  off  me.  For  a  year 
1  had  dreamed  nightly  of  the  shells.  I  had 
heard  them.  They  had  fallen  around  me. 
I  had  been  wounded.  I  had  felt  the  impact 
of  the  steel  on  my  yielding  flesh.  For  a 
year  I  had  spent  my  days  trying  to  hide 
my  terror  from  my  wife,  my  friends,  and 


my  neighbors.  And  all  the  time  my  country 
had  called.  Fear  and  shame!  Fear  and 
shame!  My  country  called  and  I  was 
afraid  to  go! 

For  a  man  who  loves  his  country,  there 
is  nothing  harder  than  to  be  a  coward  and 
know  it.  I  went  at  last,  because  I  could 
not  stand  the  torture  of  failing  to  do  my 
duty.  No  one  else  knew.  I  had  been  sent 
back  by  the  doctors.  I  was  blameless 
before  the  community.  But  I  knew  it  was 
because  I  was  a  coward,  because  I  was 
afraid  to  be  hurt,  afraid  to  die.  So  when 
they  called  the  class  of  1917  I  went. 

This  time,  men  were  scarcer,  and  he  was 
accepted;  but  then,  worst  of  all,  they  sent 
him  to  Verdun!  They  sent  him  to  that 
whirlwind  of  slaughter  where  a  man's 
chances  of  coming  out  are  about  equal  to 
those  of  rescue  from  a  leaky  life-boat 
alone  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  Barbesse 
exclaims : 

They  sent  me  to  Verdun.  Can  you 
imagine  what  that  meant  to  me?  It  was 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  German  attack  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  I  had  been 
drafted  into  a  veteran  regiment  with  a  lot 
of  others  to  help  fill  up  the  gaps,  and  I 
joined  just  in  time  to  go  into  the  front  line. 
You  know  how  the  papers  were  filled  at 
that  time  with  the  terrors  of  the  Verdun 
fighting.  It  was  not  of  the  bravery  of  our 
troops  that  I  read,  but  of  the  terrors.  I 
don't  know  how  I  ever  got  into  line  on  the 
day  we  marched  from  the  rear  to  go  to  the 
front.  Everything  I  did  was  mechanical. 
We  were  called  before  daylight;  we  had  a  cup 
of  coffee;  we  were  marching  along  the  road. 
I  had  managed  it  up  to  then  without 
giving  myself  away.  True,  I  talked  little 
to  my  comrades,  and  probably  that  saved 
me.  But  the  morning  we  marched  to  the 
front,  what  saved  me  then  I  don't  know, 
except  possibly  because  I  said  nothing.  I 
was  unable  to  speak.  I  was  numb  with 
fear.  I  was  sick.  My  stomach  turned.  I 
walked  with  my  head  down  and  my  feet 
dragged  like  great  weights. 

You  know,  at  that  time  you  could  always 
hear  at  Verdun  the  pounding  of  the  big 
guns.  I  had  heard  if  for  days,  while  my 
regiment  was  in  repose.  I  used  to  go  out 
in  the  woods  by  myself  and  listen  to  it  and 
terrify  myself  by  thinking  what  it  would 
be  like  to  be  under  that  rain  of  shells.  A 
foolish  thing  to  do,  but  for  more  than  a 
year,  nearly  two  years,  I  had  been  under 
the  obsession  of  my  fear.  I  could  no 
longer  control  it. 

And  then  we  were  on  the  road,  march- 
ing toward  that  inferno.  By  impercepti- 
ble degrees  the  pounding  grew  louder.  I 
moved  mechanically  because  I  was  in  the 
ranks,  with  a  man  on  each  side  of  me  and 
one  in  front,  and  one  behind.  I  had  to  go 
on.  My  will  could  not  control  my  move- 
ments. I  was  part  of  a  machine.  The 
machine  went  toward  the  pounding  and  I 
went  with  it.  That  was  all,  except  that 
once  I  vomited. 

Mind  you,  I  had  never  really  heard  a 
shell,  only  the  distant  sound  of  the  explo- 
sions. We  had  been  marching  nearly  two 
hours  when  1  heard  my  first  shell.  There 
was  a  long,  thin  whine  some  place  in  the 
air.  It  was  a  new  sound,  and  it  was  so 
strange  to  me  that  I  raised  my  head  for 
the  first  time  since  we  started  on  the  march. 
The  man  next  to  me  laughed. 
"A  shell,"  he  said. 
I  looked  all  around  me.     I  tried  to  stop 


Everybody's 

Motorcycle! 

For  workmen  of  all  classes,  for 
business  men  of  all  professions 
and  vocations,  for  boys  gradu- 
ating from  the  bicycle,  for  sports- 
men, for  everybody  who  seeks 
a  highly  perfected,  low-cost  two- 
wheel  power-driven  vehicle,  the 
ideal  machine  is  the    1917 

£Ffidiwn  LtghtTuiin 

With  Four  Cycle  Opposed  Motor 

Light  in  weight,  modified  speed  and 
power,  mechanical  simplicity,  easy  to 
handle,  always  under  perfect  control, 
vibrationless,  comfortable ;  costs  little 
to  buy  and  to  run.  Not  a  bicycle  with 
motor  attachments,  but  a  high-grade, 
dependable  motorcycle,  built  and  backed 
by  the  largest  motorcycle  manufacturers 
in  the  world. 


Beautiful  1917  Indian  Catalog 
fully  illustrates  and  describes  the 
1917  Indian  Light  Twin,  the 
famous  Indian  'Powerplus  Moto- 
cycle,  Indian  Side  Car,  Indian 
Electrically  Equipped  and  ten 
other  model  Bicycles.     Send  for  it. 

Hendee  Manufacturing  Company 

834  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

(Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 
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GOLFERS 

Ii  your  dub-heads  rust,  send  lor  this  booklet 
that  tells  about  the  only  clubs  that  stay  clean 
and  bright .  It  also  gives  valuable  hints  on  the 
selection  of  dubs.  It  will  help  vour  game. 
Write  lor  it  today. 

BAY0NNE  CASTING  COMPANY 
14  Oak  Street  Bavonno.  N    i 
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The  Fifth  Avenue  Building  from  Madison  Square 

Preeminence 

Z1HE  FIFTH  A  VENUE  B  UILDING  offers  a  location  of 
unmatched  advantages  for  national  leaders  in  important  mer- 
chandising lines.  It  is  situated  on  Madison  Square,  around  which 
are  grouped  more  notable  business  buildings  of  various  types  than 
are  found  around  any  other  square  in  New  York  City.  It  enjoys 
the  choice  position  on  that  square — the  juncture  of  those  world- 
famous  streets,  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway.  By  a  network  of 
surface,  subway  and  elevated  lines  it  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  all 
the  great  centers  of  business,  pleasure  and  travel. 

But  the  Fifth  Avenue  Building  offers  more  than  an  unmatched 
location.  It  commands  proportionately  more  light  and  air  than 
any  other  office  building  in  the  city.  It  has  the  largest  percentage 
of  well-known  tenants.  Its  owner-management  directs  a  service 
that  anticipates  your  needs.  Details  sent  on  request  to  executives 
desiring  a  New  York  office. 

THE 

FIFTH  AVENUE 
BUILDING 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.     60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 


Upkeep 


JTYOUR^CAR' 

Oet  mir  FREE  book  "  VThere  t 
keep  ttie  Car. ' '  Tells  how  easy  it  i 
to  have  your  own  private  garage 
and  save  rent.  Write  for  this  valu- 
able book  today— it  is  FREE. 

WHITAKER  -  GLESSNER  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


New  Light  is  shed  on  a  very  old  controversy 
by  the  recently  published  book, 

AN    INTRODUCTION  TO   A 

BIOLOGY 

By  A.  D.  DARBISHIRE 

the  gifted  author  of  "Breeding  and  The  Mendelian 
Discovery,"  who  approaches  the  question  of  human 
evolution  from  a  new  angle,  putting  forth  a  tenta- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  of  differentiation  that 
runs  counter  to  the  accepted  mechanistic  theories  of  * 
modem  biologists,  by  making  an  underlying  spiritual 
purpose  the  ultimate  cause  of  structural  changes. 
A  book  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  Struggle  of 
humanity  towards  higher  things. 
Octavo  Cloth.    309  pages.  $2.30  net;  by  mail,  J2.6; 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press  $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  Alleasy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses.  TYPE,  cards. 
THE   PRESS    CO.    D-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


354-60  Fourth   Ave. 


New   York. 


Lucas  VELVO  TONE  FINISH 

For  All  Woodwork  and  Furniture. 

Stains,  varnishes  and 
produces  the  beautiful 
hand-rubbed  effect  in 
One  Operation. 


to  ei  1  he  path  of  that  queer  \\  bine,  bul 
the  man  behind  me  prodded  me  on.  Sev- 
eral of  t  hem  Laugh  d. 

"You  will  hear  plenty  more,"  'h<\  said. 

They  thoughl  I  was  eager  U>r  them. 

The  mellfi  began  to  come  at  regular 
intervals,  all  following  the  same  path  with 
i  Im  same  peculiar  whine.  J  tried  ev<  ry 
1  inn    in  see  t  hem. 

■  Tin-  Bochea  ar<    hunl bag  for  a  bal U 
over  on  our  left,"  the  veteran  -aid.    There 
was  no  change  in  the  pace.     |  was  Baying 
to  myself,  "1  have  really  heard  a  shell,  and 
1  did  nol  run." 

It  was  very  queer  to  me;  I  tried  to 
think  it  out.  I  was  afraid.  I  knew  I  was 
afraid.  But  1  had  not  run.  J  began  to 
wonder  just  how  afraid  I  was,  and  I  wanted 
to  know.  I  had  heard  the  ^h<  11  and  my 
curiosity  was  aroused.  I  wanted  to  go  on 
and  see  how  far  I  would  go  before  my  fear 
overcame  me.  With  every  one  of  their 
long  whines  I  studied  myself  to  see  if  J 
would  run,  and  when  I  continued  marching 
with  the  regiment,  I  would  say: 

"Not  yet;  perhaps  the  next  tim<  . 
Certainly,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  1 
will  not  go." 

It  was,  he  explains,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
two  men  instead  of  one,  and  the  first,  who 
knew  that  the  other  was  afraid,  was  study- 
ing the  coward,  and  wondering  just  when 
and  where  he  would  break  down.  The 
timid  half  knew  it,  and  .wondered  himself, 
thinking  that  the  very  next  instant  would 
bring  the  limit  of  his  endurance.  This 
interchange  of  subjective  and  objective 
thought  went  on  through  the  morning's 
march.     Then  we  are  told: 

Eleven  o'clock  came  and  we  stopt  for 
luncheon.  We  stacked  our  arms  beside  the 
road  and  eased  off  our  equipment.  I  felt 
wonderfully  relieved  that  1  had  got  that 
far.  I  was  not  really  hungry,  because  I 
was  afraid,  but  I  was  enough  master  of 
myself  to  know  that  I  must  eat,  and  to 
force  myself  to  do  so. 

While  we  waited  there  shells  began  to 
fall  close  to  us — close  enough  so  that  we 
could  hear  the  explosion  after  the  whine. 
Before  we  had  heard  only  the  whine.  The 
first  one  made  me  jump.  The  whine  was 
loud  and  strong  and  the  explosion  came 
quick  and  sharp.  With  the  second  I  was 
strong  enough  to  turn  and  look  at  the  cloud 
of  earth,  smoke,  and  rocks.  I  was  doing 
pretty  well.  A  shell  fell  short  of  us.  Some 
of  the  men  looked  up  and  saw  an  aeroplane 
sailing  around  over  cfur  heads. 

"Better  get  out  of  here,"  they  said. 
"That  is  a  Boche.  He  is  giving  our  range 
to  his  battery."  A  shell  dropt  up  near  the 
head  of  the  fine,  almost  in  the  road.  I 
heard  no  orders,  but  we  all  gathered  up 
our  rifles  and  equipment  and  marched  off 
at  quickstep. 

I  had  looked  straight  in  the  face  of  the 
shell  that  fell  in  the  field  beside  us.  It 
was  another  triumph  for  me.  I  had  looked 
at  it,  shivering,  to  be  sure,  wondering 
if  I  would  run.  But  I  had  not  run.  There 
was  still  a  little  further  to  go  to  pursue 
my  investigation  and  find  out  how  much 
I  could  stand  before  I  ran. 

My  curiosity  got  the  better  of  me. 

"Have  you  found  out  yet?"  I  asked. 

"I  am  coming  to  that,"  he  replied. 
We  went  on  up  that  road  at  the  quickstep 
until  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  boyau 
leading  to  the  supporting  trenches.     Shells 
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A  Battery  To  5a//  Your  Car 

QTART  the  new  touring  season  fully  prepared  against  battery  troubles.  Insure 
V  yourself  complete  satisfaction  by  the  greater  power,  energy  and  durability  of 
trie  Frest-OLite  Storage  Battery— backed  up  by  universal  Prest-OLite  Service 


There  is  a  Prest-OLite  Battery  of  correct  size  for 
your  car.  It  is  the  result  of  years  of  conscientious 
effort,  exacting  tests,  and  large  expenditures.  It  is 
designed  and  built  to  give  you  the  maximum  power, 
service  and  value — to  eliminate  the  greater  part  of 
battery  troubles. 

No  matter  where  you  may  be — no  matter  what  car 
you  drive— the  great  country-wide  Prest-OLite  Sys- 
tem of  Special  Service  Stations  and  Direct  Factory 
Branches  is  at  your  disposal — carrying  a  complete 
stock  of  new  batteries  and  battery  parts  for  all 
makes  of  cars— offering  expert  inspection,  repair  and 
recharging  service  for  all  battery  owners. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  need  a  new  battery.  Re- 
member— there  is  a  Prest-OLite  Battery  of  correct 
size  for  your  car  and  it  will  give  you  the  utmost  in 
service  and  satisfaction. 


DIRECT     FACTORY     BRANCHES 


Atlanta 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Davenport 

Denver 


Des  Moines 

Detroit 

Indianapolis 

Jacksonville 

Kansas  City- 
Los  Angeles 

Memphis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

New  York 
nd  Special  Prect-O-Lite  Battery 
Service  Stations  Everywhere 


Omaha 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 
Seattle 
Syracuse 
St.  Louis 
St.  Paul 
San  Antonio 
Winnipeg 


The  Prest'O-Lite  Co.,  inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Indianapolis.  Indiana 
Canadian  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Merritton.  Ont. 


RAGE 
BATTEFLY 


Not  only  a  better  battery  but 
backed  by  PrestOLite  Service 
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STOPSIa 
RADIATOR 


What  a  Job 

it  used  to  be 

to  repair  a 

eaky  radiator! 

Turn  it  into  the  shop — take  it  off — hunt 
for  leak  with  torch — tinker  at  it  with  tools  and 
solder — all  the  time  missing  fine  motoring 
weather. 

Rut  today  the  modern  motorist  uses 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  Original  Self-Acting  Radiator  Cement 

Pours  it  in — lets  his  engine  run  until  the 
leakage  stops — drains  and  refills  with  fresh 
water  — Honk!  Honk!  and  he's  on  his  way. 
Time,  ten  minutes. 

Se-Ment-Ol  is  scientific,  quick,  sure. 

"FINDS  THE  LEAK  AND  FIXES  IT." 

At  Your  Garage  or  Auto  Supply 
Dealer's,   7Cc. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,    0. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  K.  H.wvi  is.  Small  121110,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (rioi.r-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls- 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Every  Day  a  Happy  Day 


That's  what  an  "Old  Town  Canoe  " 
means.  Invigorating,  healthful  ex- 
ercise; pleasure  trips  out  in  the  open, 
enjoying  Nature.  Every  leisure 
hour  filled  with  good  times  in  your 

©Id e/cim  Ca/we 

Light,  strong,  easy  to  manage. 
Swift,  safe,  graceful  and  beautiful— 
the  most  perfect  canoe  in  the  world. 
"Old  Town  SPONSON  Canoes" 
can't  turn  over.  They're  as  safe  and 
comfortable  as  an  easy  chair.  Write 
for  catalog.  4000  canoes  ready  to 
ship— $34up— from  dealerorfactory. 

OLD  TOWN  CANOE  CO. 

674  Fourth  St.,  Old  Town,  Maine,  U.S.A. 


*3 


WIGS  AND  TOUPEES 

Scientific  Patent  Life  Like  Toupee,  patented 
June  29th,  1915,   with  nine  superior  claims,    if 
Sent  on  approval.     Catalog  FREE. 
Lombard Bambioa  Co.,  1 1 3  Munroe  St. , Lynn, Mass. 


It  Is  Important 

to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  genuine  Compo-Board- — 
that  it  is  not  a  common  name  for  wail 
board,  but  a  trade-marked  name  for 
a  patented  product  that  is  different 
from  other  wall  boards.      Because 


f&7iO(x&o&r& 


is  made  with  a  center,  core  of  Kiln-dried 
wood  slats  and  that  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world. 

It  makes  for  great  strength,  durability, 
cold,  heat  and  moisture-resisting  quality 
and  adaptability  to  a  wide  variety  of 
decorative  methods. 

Compo-Board  is  not  simply  a  substitute 
for  lath  and  plaster.     It  is  something  better 
— it's   the    modern   wall- 
lining. 

Write   for  sample  and 
interesting  booklet. 


THE  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 

4509  Lyndale  Ave.,  N. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


n  ii  around   at   all   the  time.     The  Boche 

oplam  wa  still  trying  to  regulate  the 
lire  of  n  battery,  and  there  waa  a  mad- 
dening wail  a1  the  mouth  of  the  boyav 
until  it  came  time  for  us  fco  go  in.  We 
had  been  marching  in  the  road  lour 
abreast,  bul  we  bad  to  go  into  the  boyav 
single  file.  Mj  platoon  was  well  toward 
the  rear,  and  thai  made  ua  wait.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  bul  stand  in  the  road,  and 
watch  the  shells,  and  wail  our  turn. 

I  tried  to  follow  the  course  of  every 
-lull.  My  head  was  continually  twisting. 
I  jumped  at  every  explosion.  I  could  not 
control  the  muscles  of  my  back  and  shoul- 
ders. Hut  1  stept  out  of  the  line  and 
walked  a  little  way  into  the  field,  toward 
I  he  shells.  1  wanted  to  see  if  1  could  do  it. 
I  got  elose  enough  so  that  I  could  hear  a 
piece  of  shell  whiz  past  niv  ear.  Then  I 
waited  for  another  piece.  It  was  a  hard 
job,  but  1  waited,  leaning  on  my  rifle  and 
looking  at  the  ground  a  little  way  in  front 
of  me,  where  the  last  shell  had  exploded. 
If  I  had  moved  my  eyes  from  that  spot 
I  could  not  have  stayed.  Not  until  the 
third  one  came  did  1  hear  another  piece 
of  shell.  The  others  hud  struck  too  far  to 
one  side. 

"Now  I  can  go  back,"  I  said  to  myself. 
But  1  walked  very  fast  going  back. 

In  the  l/o //a ii  it  was  not  so  bad.  A 
French  avion  had  come  up  and  chased 
away  the  Boche. 

When  he  had  returned,  he  thought  over 
all  the  things  that  he  had  made  himself  do, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that,  having  done 
them  once,  it  would  be  easy  enough  for 
him  to  do  them  again.  But  he  was  not  so 
sure.  He  felt  somehow  that  he  could  never 
get  quite  used  to  it.  He  could  never  learn 
to  take  it  all  coolly.  He  knew  he  was  still 
afraid;  there  was  no  use  trying  to  deceive 
himself  about  it.  He  could  go  on  and  keep 
telling  himself  that  he  had  conquered,  the 
fear  and  that  it  no  longer  disturbed  him, 
but  in  his  heart  he  would  know  it  wasn't 
true — that  he  was  still  as  a  boy  who 
whistles  in  the  dark  to  keep  up  his  courage. 
He  sums  it  up: 

I  was  afraid.  I  knew  that.  I  have  always 
been  afraid,  and  there  has  always  been  the 
question  in  my  mind  if  my  fear  would  con- 
quer or  if  I  would  conquer  my  fear. 

There  was  the  time  when  it  became 
necessary  to  take  a  message  from  our 
support  trenches  to  our  advanced  lines  in 
the  Bois  des  Corbeaux.  There  was  a  tir  dc 
barrage  to  be  crossed  and  volunteers  were 
called  for.     I  was  chosen. 

By  that  time  I  had  formed  the  theory 
that  a  man  can  do  anything  if  his  duty 
demands  it  of  him  and  he  will  keep  that  in 
his  mind.  It  was  a  part  of  the  thought 
that  came  to  me  that  first  day  in  the 
boyau  and  I  developed  it  later  in  the  long 
nights.  The  first  day  I  had  no  really 
coherent  thoughts,  only  a  great  fear  of 
my  own  fear.  Afterward  I  found  that 
I  could  control  it  if  there  was  a  reason. 
And  then  I  found  that  the  reason  was 
France. 

Of  course,  you  may  say  that  it  was 
France  that  made  me  volunteer,  but  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  think  it  was  shame — shame 
that  I  feared  to  go  when  others  went.  With 
all  the  good  reasons  that  I  had  for  not 
going,    with    the   doctor's   word,    I    knew, 
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nevertheless,    it   was    fear    that    kept    me 
back.     It  was  because  I  could  not  tell  the 

truth  to  my  wife  and  friends  and  neighbors 

(hat  1  went. 

Only  afterward  did  I  find  out  that  a 
great  duty  will  take  a  man  any  place  with 
a  calm  mind.  I  stood  against  German 
attacks.  I  was  in  counter-attacks.  I  lay 
out  in  shell-holes,  helping  to  hold  a  line 
where  there  were  no  trenches.  I  never 
forgot  my  fear,  but  I  thought  of  France, 
my  country,  my  duty;  and,  tho  I  shivered 
and  the  cold  sweat  rolled  off  me,  I  held 
steady. 

^  Have  you  ever  seen  a  tir  de  barrage? 
You  can  walk  up  to  it  and  draw  a  line  with 
a  surveyor's  chain  on  the  ground,  marking 
exactly  the  limit  where  the  shells  fall,  and 
all  beyond  that  line  will  be  a  mass  of  boil- 
ing earth,  like  waves  in  a  storm  dashing 
on  a  rocky  coast.  There  is  no  interval 
between  the  explosions.  They  are  con- 
stant, unremitting,  one  following  so  closely 
on  another  that  their  detonations  mingle 
in  a  steady  roar. 

I  came  within  fifty  yards  of  the  tir  de 
barrage,  and  stopt  to  watch  it,  and  try  to 
mark  out  a  path.  But  no  path  was  possi- 
ble. No  sooner  was  one  chosen  than  it 
was  wiped  out,  all  the  little  landmarks 
gone,  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  changed 
by  a  new  rain  of  shells.  My  heart  sank. 
My  stomach  went  suddenly  empty.  I 
knew  that  I  had  reached  the  limit  beyond 
which  I  could  not  go.  I  had  found  the 
point  where  my  fear  was  greater  than  my 
duty.  I  lay  fiat  down  on  the  earth.  I  do 
not  know  how  long  1  lay.  I  thought  of 
nothing.  There  was  only  a  horrible  blank 
fear. 

And  then  he  says  that  he  found  uncon- 
sciously that  he  was  digging  his  fingers 
into  the  ground,  clutching  the  dried  roots 
of  the  grass,  and  pulling  himself  into  the 
tir  de  barrage.  To  all  intents  and  purposes 
he  did  not  know  which  way  he  was  going; 
he  had  become  almost  like  a  beaten  and 
frightened  animal.  He  says  he  might  as 
well  have  been  going  the  other  way,  save 
that  he  recalled  that  when  he  had  flung 
himself  down,  his  face  had  been  turned 
toward  his  duty.     He  continues: 

When  I  made  that  discovery  I  got  to 
my  feet  and  stood  upright  for  a  second, 
not  more,  only  time  to  say,  "I  must  not 
give  myself  time  to  think,"  and  dashed 
forward  into  the  exploding  shells.  Such  a 
race  as  that  is  like  the  last  steps  of  a 
dying  horse,  one  that  has  broken  a  blood- 
vessel, straining  for  the  wire,  and  plunges 
on  his  face  in  the  midst  of  his  stride.  I 
floundered  blindly  into  the  raw  earth  and 
fell  again  on  my  face.  But  this  time  my 
mind  was  working.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  me  to  do,  and  I  knew  it.  That 
was  to  go  on.  I  crawled  forward  on  my 
aands  and  knees.  I  could  not  stand.  It 
would  be  certain  death.  Twenty  times  I 
ivas  knocked  flat,  my  wind  gone,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  shell  almost  beside  me.  But 
[  crawled  on.  I  did  not  know  if  I  had  been 
lit.  I  thought  I  had.  Two  hundred  yards 
[  crawled  through  the  tir  de  barrage  and 
;hen  I  got  to  our  lines.  They  gave  me 
;he  Medaille  Militaire  for  that. 

You  asked  me  why  I  smiled  when  you 
same  up  to  us  in  the  trench.  I  was  won- 
lering  what  you  had  to  take  you  through 
he  shells.     I  thought  of  my  own  struggles. 

wondered  if  you  had  any  of  the  thoughts 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS 
Satisfy  Builders  of  Most 
Complicated  Machine 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com- 
pany makes  the  world-famous 
typesetting  machine  bearing  its 
name. 

It  recognizes  sound  construction — 
it  insists  upon  mechanical  perfection 
— it  knows  good  printing. 
.         It  uses 

J     f  Royal  Standard  Typewriters 

throughout 
zation. 

The  Royal  is  the  one  typewriter 
v   a  that  makes  the  big  business  organ 


,>Jyr>Givvifers/  Nation  complete. 

18,%*^  ^^^      Your    business    needs 


the  Royal.  A 
demonstration  will  show  you  why  the 
Royal  was  selected  by  the  Meigenthaler 
Linotype  Company. 

Write  or  'phone  our  nearest  office  or 
agency  for  a  demonstration 


ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building 
364  Broadway,  New  York 

Branches  and  Agencies  the  World 
Over 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  P.  C. 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to  Shake  Into  Your  Shoes  1 

and   sprinkle  in  the    Foot-Eath. , 

Don't  suffer  from    Bunions,   and  I 

Callouses  ;  or  from  Tender,  Tired,  i 

Aching-,  Swollen  Feet,  Blisters  or1 

sore  spots.  The  troops  on  the  ilex- ' 

lean  border  use  Allen 's  Foot=Ease  < 

and  over   100.000   packag-es   have* 

been  used  by  the  Allied  and  Gei- ' 

man  troops  in  Europe.  It  is  known  ' 

everywhere  as  the  greatest  com-' 

forter  ever  discovered  for  all  foot ' 

aches.    Makes  new  or  tight  shoes 

Suffer.     J feel  easy  by  taking-  the  friction, 

from  the  shoe.    Sold  everywhere. , 

25c.    Don't  accept  any  substitute. , 

CDrr    TRIAL  PACKACE 

rnCC  sent  by  mail.    Address  < 

AIXEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Roy,  K.  Y 


5300  A   DAY 

19  the  number  of  letters  we  write  daily 

on  Model  5 

L.   C.   Smith   &   Bros.  Typewriters 

Our  liberal  offer  of  genuine  factory 
rebuilt  Model  :>'s  is  backed  by  many 
years'  use  of  this  modern  writing 
machine.  May  we  send  you  the  details? 
Easy  Payments--30  Days'  Trial 

lt3ffa&   C(X        ^BUFFALO,   N.  Y 
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Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Every  where  to  ride  *•'  and  exhibit  f— — 

the  new  Ranger'  Motorbike  com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Choica  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  intw  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at   half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  until  you*\l 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 
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CYCLE   COMPANY 
Dept.  Ml  72,  CHIC  AG 
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that  have  crowded  in  on  me  under  fire. 
And  I  smiled. 

The  next  time  I  saw  him  was  in  a  hos- 
pital back  of  the  Somme,  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals where  wounded  soldiers  stay  only  a 
few  hours  unless  they  are  too  badly  hurt 
to  be  moved  on.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
could  not  be  moved.  He  lay  with  closed 
eyes,  asleep  or  exhausted — more  likely 
exhausted — propt  up  a  little  with  pillows 
behind  his  head  and  shoulders.  His 
tunic  hung  beside  his  cot  and  on  it  there 
was  a  new  ribbon,  the  Legion  d'Honneur. 
I  stopt  before  him. 

"There  is  little  chance  for  him,"  the 
doctor  said. 

"What  did  he  do?"  I  asked. 

"Led  his  company  into  the  park  of 
Deniecourt  when  all  the  officers  were 
gone,"  replied  the  doctor.  "They  got  a 
footing  in  the  park  and  stuck  there  for  two 
days,  because  he  would  not  give  up  until 
we  made  a  new  attack  and  got  the  park, 
the  chateau,  and  the  village.  He  had  been 
wounded  the  first  day,  but  he  would  not 
give  up.  He  has  received  the  Legion 
d'Honneur  and  been  made  a  sous-lieuten- 
ant, but  he  will  probably  never  know  it." 

I  saw  him  once  more.  This  time  was  on 
the  boulevards  of  Paris.  His  left  sleeve 
was  pinned  across  his  breast  and  above  it 
were  his  three  medals,  from  left  to  right 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  now  with  three  palms ; 
the  Medaille  Militaire,  and  the  Legion 
d'Honneur.  He  was  having  a  look  at 
Paris,  he  told  me,  while  he  waited  for  the 
train  to  take  him  home  to  the  center  of 
France,  to  his  wife  and  boy. 

"I  can  tell  them  now  that  I  was  afraid," 
he  said. 


LICENSES  FOR  JOURNALISTS 

A  STATE  legislator  of  Connecticut  has 
-**■  introduced  the  idea  of  licensing 
journalists,  requiring  an  examination  and 
six  months'  experience  before  a  license  will 
be  granted.  The  license-fee  will  be  ten 
dollars,  and  the  little  permit  is  revocable 
for  cause.  Whether  the  "cause"  will  in 
some  cases  be  construed  as  telling  the  truth 
about  the  State  legislature  or  reviewing 
the  Governor's  past  is  not  detailed.  But, 
with  this  proposal  to  "legalize"  journalism, 
at  once  all  good  journalists  flew  to  arms  to 
defend  their  sacred  and  ancient  calling. 
The  Chicago  Herald  published  a  breezy 
little  (totally  imaginary)  account  of  what 
they  felt  about  the  plan  in  its  office.  Jack 
Lait  is  responsible  for  the  tale,  which  is  duly 
copyrighted.     We  read: 

"It's  a  grand  idea,"  said  the  Old  Re- 
porter. "Only,  if  it  takes  -110  to  get  a 
license,  how  are  you  going  to  enable  any- 
body with  six  months'  experience  to  draw 
his  commission?  After  six  months'  ex- 
perience on  a  newspaper  nobody  has  $10." 

"All  jesting  aside,  don't  you  think  it  a 
good  idea — practicable  and  novel?"  asked 
the  City  Editor. 

"Great,"  said  the  O.  R.  "And  I'd 
like  to  be  chairman  of  the  journalistic 
civil-service  board,  with  power  to  revoke 
a  reporter's  license  for  having  his  brains 
open  on  Sunday  or  for  allowing  dis- 
reputable thoughts  to  congregate  there. 
And  say — T'd  like  to  frame  that  entrance 
examination." 

"Submit  your  ideas,"  said  the  City   Ed- 
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expresses  the  idea 
of  Stability 


NOTEWORTHY  speech  by 
^  Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.  has  been  published 
recently  in  booklet  form.  It  is  a 
solid,  substantial  little  production 
with  just  the  proper  format  for 
dignity  and  force. 

A  Strathmore  Book  Paper  helps  to 
express  this  atmosphere  of  Stability. 
The  paper  fits  the  subject  and  the 
spirit  of  the  booklet.  Mr.  Kahn 
found  the  paper  that  says  his  say. 

''Paper  Does  Express''  is  a  graphic  demonstration 
booklet  that  will  help  you  find  the  paper  that  says  your 
say.  And  "Selective  Mailhu/x"  is  another  Strathmore 
publication  with  an  important  message  to  advertisers, 
great  and  small.  Both  are  free  upon  request.  Strathmore 
Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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\villiatn.  y^eniy  Jjorr  s  tfhrtsmouth,Q. 
Send  ioday  for  our  instructive  book, 

"The  Care  and  Feeding 
of  Infants" 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  arc  truly  esteemed. 
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My   Facial   Beauty 
Exercises 

will  make  you  look 
and  feel  many  years 
younger. 

Won't  you  let  me  tell  you 
how  you  can  remove  wrinkles 
and  restore  the  fresh  com- 
plexion and  contour  of  girl- 
hood as  thousands  of  others 
have  done?  No  massage,  face 
washes  or  lotions,  electricity, 
plasters,  fillings  or  surgery. 
Nothing  artificial;  just  Na- 
ture's way! 

fl  t  <t.     t  ,i    my   now  KRKK   l>  I 
let.  "Facial  Beauty  Culture."       Tell    mo    in    confidence  what 
iqiprovenieuts    you  would    like,    then    1   cnn  write  V""    m  ire 

helpfully 

KATHRYN    MURRAY 

Suite  C-4,  Garland  Building  CHICAGO 

The  first  woman  to  teach  Scientific  Facial  Exercise 


iior,  "and  they  will  be  carefully    filed 

d  to  1  li"  Hartford  corn    pond*  at." 

The    Old     Reporter    relil     hi        moke, 
unveili  d    hie    tj  pewrito  r,    and    got     b 
,i    follows: 

Write  an  editorial  for  a  Republican 
paper  congratulating  Wilson  on  settling 
i  In    European  War, 

( Jompose  a  head  -  line  for  t  be  fronl 
withoul  use  of  anj  of  the  follow- 
ing words:  "Graft,"  "Probe,"  "Raid," 
■  Fleet,"  "Peaei  ""Lloyd  George,"  "Mike 
the  Pike,"  "Landis,"  "Gold  Coast,"  or 
"Murder." 

How  many  high-balls  does  it  take  to 
turn  a  prominent  clubman  into  a  well- 
known  figure  in  the  city's  night-life? 

How  many  pink  leas  does  it  take  to 
(urn  a  social  leader  into  a  queen  of  the 
exclusive  set? 

Quote  statistics,  if  any,  on  Dan  Cupid's 
;i\  erage  as  a  marksman  with  the  proverbial 
bow  and  arrow;  also  state  what  proverb 
you  refer  to. 

How  does  a  scion  differ  from  a  rich 
man's  son? 

How  much  must  a  father  leave  before 
his  daughter  may  be  called  an  heiress, 
and  how  long  after  forty-two  may  she  still 
be  young  and  beautiful. 

When  is  the  last  analysis  in  hand? 

Write  a  sentence  with  the  words  "It  is 
alleged"  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reader 
will  have  no  doubt  the  allegation  is  true. 

Describe  the  wedding  romance  of  a 
wealthy  and  .  prominent  teamster  and  a 
beautiful  young  heiress  of  Goose  Island. 

On  what  page  must  the  story  of  a  fire 
be  printed  so  that  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
conflagration? 

What  is  the  family  name  of  Old  Sol? 

What  is  the  middle  initial  of  Jack  Frost? 

Write  something  about  a  breach-of- 
promise  suit  by  a  stenographer  against  a 
bookkeeper  without  mentioning  heart- 
balm,  broken  troth,  or  bundle  of  burning 
missives. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  police- 
man and,  an  officer — and  what  is  a  bluecoat 
when  in  his  shirt-sleeves? 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  tired  business 
man  tired? 

If  you  were  editor  of  a  paper,  which 
story  would  you  give  most  prominence — ■ 
J.  Hamilton  Lewis  shaving  off  his  whiskers, 
Bryan  smacking  his  lips  over  a  gin  fizz, 
or  a  chief  of  police  refusing  a  midnight 
raid?     Why? 

How  long  after  a  woman  is  arrested 
for  shoplifting  does  she  become  a  former 
actress? 

Would  you  refer  to  the  deceased  parents 
of  a  deceased  politician  as  having  been  poor 
but  honest,  or  would  you  not  better  call 
them  immigrants  who  came  to  the  land  of 
golden  promise  to  make  their  way  in  the 
New  World  across  the  sea? 

What  do  you  know  about  campus 
beauties?  Are  they  also  pulchritudinous 
co-eds  or  only  rah-rah  girls? 

If  a  pretty  romance  culminates  in 
marriage,  does  a  homely  marriage  culmi- 
nate in  a  marital  imbroglio? 

If  a  hotel  is  a  hostelry  and  a  beanery 
is  a  caravansary,  is  a  theater  a  playhouse 
or  does  an  argument  in  a  larceny  case 
become  forensic  eloquence'.' 

What  is  the  circumference  of  the  society 
circle? 

Could  an  armless  alderman  throw  a 
bombshell   into    the   camp   of    the    saloon 

element? 

The  City  Editor  looked  the  lot  over. 
"You    forgot    one,    teacher,"    said    he. 


'How  about   lifting  the  atmosphere  from 

;i    fair    JOCietj     matron,    ini-ln-    of    a    fash- 

ionabL  apartment  in  an  exclusive  resi- 
dential neighborhood,  who  is  under  the 
weather?" 


TOO  MANY  CATS] 

TT  was  cats  that  made  religion  delightful 
*■  in  old  Egypt;  it  is  cats  which  make  the 
traditional  "old  maid"  comfortable  in  her 
solitude;  it  was  a  cat  with  a  non-removable 
smile  that  charmed  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
and  it  was  a  whole  avalanche  of  cats  that 
drove  Mr.  Wilberforce  Wiggins,  a  merchant 
of  Liverpool,  to  exile  in  America.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  it  was  all  a  joke,  but  the 
joke  became  serious  business  when  carried 
too  far,  and  when  the  cats  descended  upon 
Mr.  Wiggins  there  was  no  time  to  parley. 
There  was  no  quarter  offered  by  the  visiting 
animals;  he  had  to  flee.  So  he  came  to 
New  York,  and  in  the  New  York  Timt 
we  find  a  veracious  account  of  all  that 
transpired.     We  read: 

In  telling  the  story  of  his  troubles  to  a 
reporter,  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  is  a  sad-looking 
man  with  pale-blue  eyes,  said  that  he  had  a 
slight  reputation  for  being  a  funny  man 
at  the  Exchange  in  Liverpool  among  the 
merchants,  and  never  dreamed  that  an 
order  he  gave  for  2,000  tailless  cats  would 
be  taken  seriously. 

Three  weeks  ago  he  was  invited  to  lunch 
at  the  Adelphia  Hotel,  in  Liverpool,  by 
some  of  his  business  friends  and  arrived 
late.  As  an  excuse  to  the  company,  Mr. 
Wiggins  explained  that  his  tardiness  was 
due  to  the  receipt  of  a  cablegram  from 
the  Indian  Government  ordering  one 
thousand  Manx  cats  to  be  sent  out  by 
the  next  vessel  sailing  for  Calcutta.  The 
price  offered  was  £5  ($25)  per  cat,  and 
each  animal  was  to  be  delivered  in  a 
healthy  condition.  In  view  of  this  clause 
in  the  order,  Mr.  Wiggins  told  his  friends 
that  he  would  have  to  send  out  two 
thousand  cats  so  that  the  required  number 
should  reach  Calcutta  in  proper  condition. 

The  merchants  took  great  interest  in 
the  cable  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  why 
the  Indian  Government  should  demand 
so  many  cats  without  tails.  Mr.  Wiggins 
replied  that  from  what  he  had  heard  the 
Viceroy  intended  to  present  each  of  the 
native  Princes  with  ten  Manx  cats  and 
give  twenty  to  the  Begum  of  Bhopal  for 
her  contributions  to  the  war-relief  funds. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  fakirs  in  India 
had  stated  recently  that  the  best  way  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  thousands  of  poison- 
ous vipers  was  to  hunt  them  with  tailless 
cats.  The  ordinary  type  of  cat  had  been 
tried,  but  had  proved  a  failure  on  ax-count 
of  the  vipers  nipping  their  tails,  which 
caused  the  cats  to  writhe  with  anguish 
and  climb  the  tallest  mango-trees.  They 
never  came  down  again,  it  was  said,  and 
their  ghosts  haunted  the  forests. 

Mr.  Wiggins  went  on  to  say  that  after 
he  had  explained  the  reason  why  the 
Manx  variety  of  cat  was  required,  his 
friends  rose  from  the  table  one  after 
another  and  said  they  had  friends  over  in 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  might  as  well  pick  up 
a  little  loose  change  if  the  Government 
was  going  to  pay  five  pounds  a  head 
for  cats. 

When   he   went   out   into   the   hall    the 
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51  TRUCKS 


Complete  Truck  Equipment  for  America's 
First  Motor  Truck  Regiment— Were 


^TRUCKS 


AFTER  exhaustive  tests— after  the   United  States 
"Army's  experience  with  trucks  in  Mexico — all  the 

fifty- one  trucks  sent  with  the  motor  truck  regiment  were  F-W-D 
Trucks.  These  were  sent  to  Honolulu — two  thousand  miles  from  fac- 
tory or  service  station — a  reason  for  absolute  assurance  of  dependability. 


Power  in  all  four  wheels  means  equal 
distribution  of  power — of  strain — of  trac- 
tion— of  load — of  tire  wear  and  practi- 
cally the  elimination  of  vibration,  of 
skidding,  of  stalling,  or  miring  in  deep 
sand,  ruts,  holes  or  bad  going.  F-W-D 
Trucks  are  dependable.  They  give  con- 
tinuous service,  economical  service,  long 
service.    The  first  F-W-D  Truck  made 


six  years  ago,  is  still  in  excellent  work- 
ing condition. 

F-W-D  Trucks  pay  dividends  on  the 
investment,  in  continuous  service,  length 
of  life,  and  economy.  Write  for  book- 
let and  catalog  describing  the  four 
wheel  drive  principle  as  applied  to 
F-W-D  Trucks  and  its  advantages  in 
service. 


i 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company,  Dept.    V,     Clintonville,  Wis. 


IH'I 
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'We 
saved  the 
car  and  a  ten- 
mile  walk  in  our  flimsy 
masquerade  costumes  — 
Thanks  to  the  J-M." 


Bought  to  save 
insurance — used 
to  save  the  car 

IFTEEN  per  cent,  saving 

in  insurance  will  often  cover 

the  cost  of  the  extinguisher. 

But  more  than  this,  its  purchase 

yields    big    returns    in    positive 

protection. 

Fires  choose  their  own  time  and 
place,  often  the  worst  possible — 
but  you're  adequately  prepared  if  you  equip  your 
car  with  a  Johns-Manville  Fire  Extinguisher 
— the  only  one-quart  extinguisher  discharged 
either  by  pumping  or  by  air  pressure  previously 
pumped  up.  Deadly  to  all  incipient  fires,  of  gas- 
oline, oil,  grease,  kerosene,  or  electrical  origin. 

The  J-M  Fire  Extinguisher  is  approved  and  labeled 
by  the  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Price,  in  nickel  or  brass  finish,  $8,  including  bracket 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
Branches    in    55  Large    Cities 

To  the  Trade  :  Ask  the  nearest  J-M  Branch  for  details 


Johns-Manville 

Fire  Extinguisher 


TRAVELING  GOODS 


THE    SUPREME    CONVEN- 
IENCE   of  a    Belber   Ward- 
robe Trunk  reduces  the  labor 
and  time  of  packing  or  unpacking 
to  a  minimum.   The  Belber  is  the 
perfection  of  Wardrobe  Trunks. 

Good  Dealers  everywhere    wil 
show  you  a  wide  variety  of  styles 
from  $20  to  $125.      Insist   upon 
seeing  the  Belber  Trade  Mark  on 
the  trunk,  bag  or  suit  case  you  buy. 

Write  for  the  beautiful  book 
"Outwearing  Travel" 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


O  u  tuva  r  *7ru  i  el "  • 


bead  waiter  came  up  and  said:  "Pardon 
me,  Mr.  Wiggins,  but  would  you  mind 
belling  me  whal  snip  you  are  going  bo 
send  those  bwo  bhousand  cats  bo  Calcutta 
on,  as  1  nave  a  nephew  in  Douglas,  [ale  of 
Man,  who  is  a  bright  lad,  and  1  have 
telegraphed  nun  bo  buy  up  all  the  Manx 
cats  that  he  can  lay  his  hands  on." 

It  seems  that  when  he  was  about  to 
explain  that  the  order  was  just  a  joke, 
he  discovered  that  the  cashier,  three 
waiters,  the  head  porter,  the  boots,  the 
second  and  third  chambermaid,  and  the 
smug  individual  who  calls  the  motors  were 
all  busily  engaged  writing  telegrams  to 
their  relatives  on  the  Isle  of  Man  with 
requests  to  send  them  as  many  cats  as 
they  could.  It  wTas  too  much  for  the  erst- 
while jocular  Mr.  Wiggins.  He  fled  with 
true  British  embarrassment  to  take  a  long 
walk  and  think  it  all  over.  The  dread 
tale  continues: 

When  Mr.  Wiggins  arrived  at  his  home 
he  saw  a  crowd  outside  and  feared  the 
worst.  His  [surmise  was  correct.  He  saw 
five  telegraph  messengers  going  in  and  six 
coming  out.  To  his  horror,  he  found  that 
every  member  of  his  family  had  been  tele- 
graphing wildly  to  friends  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  for  cats.  The  wives  of  the  merchants, 
who  were  at  the  luncheon,  had  telephoned 
to  Mrs.  Wiggins  about  the  extraordinary 
order  from  the  Indian  Government. 

Before  midnight  thirty  messages  had 
arrived  collect  asking  Mrs.  Wiggins  to 
send  500  baskets  to  Douglas  by  the  next 
day's  boat  to  put  the  cats  in. 

Crowds  of  ragged  boys  arrived  at  his 
house,  bringing  cats  which  had  been  shorn 
of  their  tails  at  some  time  in  their  careers, 
and  demanding  five  pounds  each  for  the 
animals  as  genuine  Manx  cats. 

By  that  time  there  were  1,200  cats  on 
the  Liverpool  landing-stage,  and  the  pier 
dues  and  cost  of  food  amounted  to  nearly 
one  hunched  pounds,  Mr.  Wiggins  said. 
In  addition,  the  Board  of  Health  had 
taken  the  matter  in  hand  and  was  con- 
sidering wiiether  [he  should  be  fined  two 
shillings  for  every  cat  or  be  imprisoned 
for  twelve  months  in  the  city  jail  at 
Bootle. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  that,  to  add  to  his 
troubles,  when  his  rich  aunt  went  to  the 
pier  to  [try  and  find  her  lost  "  Smiler," 
with  the  large  number  of  persons  who 
had  accompanied  her  from  Douglas  on 
the  steamboat,  the  baskets  were  capsized 
and  the  lids  came  open.  Hundreds  of 
tailless  cats  escaped  into  the  docks,  where 
they  have  lived  like  pirates  ever  since. 
'*  Smiler"  was  among  the  number  of  Manx 
cats  that  got  away,  and  was  last  seen  in 
company  with  a  dissolute  one-eyed  black 
tom-cat  named  "  Smithers,"  eating  a  dinner 
left  unguarded  for  a  moment  by  a  long- 
shoreman. 

Mr.  Wiggins  said  that  he  does  not 
know  when  he  will  go  back  to  Liverpool. 
He  may  remain  in  New  Yock  a  few  days 
if  there  are  no  cats  about,  as  he  can  not 
gaze  on  one  without  bursting  into  tears. 

There  are  certainly  cats  on  the  Liver- 
pool docks,  but  we  can  hardly  agree  with 
Mr.  Wiggins's  solemn  assertion  that  this 
proves  his  tale.  In  view  of  his  self-confest 
ability  as  a  humorist,  this  story  may 
just  possibly  also  be  news  to  our  readers 
in  his  home  town. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Far   the  Better-Half.— Smith  —  "  How's 
everything  at  your  house?  " 

Brown—"  Oh,  she's  all  right !  " — Life. 


All  in  the  Family. — Prof. — "  Freshman, 
why  don't  you  take  notes  in  my  course?  " 

'20 — "  My  father  took  this  same  course 
and   1  have  his  notes." — Chaparral. 


Reverse  English. — "  Did  he  start  any- 
thing when  you  asked  if  you  could  marry 
his  daughter?" 

'  I  shoidd  say  so.  He  started  to  shake 
my  hand  off." — Life. 


Drive  On. — Lady  (asking  for  the  third 
time) — "  Have  we  reached  No.  234  yet?  " 

Conductor — "  Yes,  mum.  Here  you 
are."     (Stops  bus.) 

Lady — "  Oh,  I  didn't  want  to  get  out.  I 
only  wanted  to  show  my  little  Fido  where 
he  was  born." — Punch. 


Business     Opportunities    in     Mexico. — 

The  following  was  received  by  a  local 
firm  of  manufacturing  plumbers: 

Mexico  City,  19  January. 
More  than  one  cabellero: 

Might  I  impress  with  pleasure  the  above 
peoples  to  dispatch  Juan  Vargas  com- 
pletely enumeration  of  shower  washes  be- 
fitting bathing  rooms.  It  should  be  the 
impress  of  shower  washes  in  American 
club  for  Mexico  City.  Rapidly  can  the 
above  peoples  say  yes. 

With  purity  of  heart, 

Juan  Vargas  &  Sons. 
169K  Las  Calles  Independencia,  Mexico 
City. — Buffalo  News. 


Not  in  the  Running. — The  judge  stopt 
to  have  a  word  with  the  colored  man-of-all- 
work,  and  asked  if  he  went  to  church. 

'  Yessuh,  Ah  goes  to  church  every  Sun- 
day," he  said. 

"  Are  you  a  member?" 

"  Yessuh." 

"  What  church?" 

"  Prespeteeryn." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of 
election?" 

"  Yessuh." 

"  Do  you  believe  I  am  elected  to  the 
saved?" 

"  Law,  judge,  Ah  didn'  even  know  you 
was  a  candidate." — Argonaut. 


Apparently  He  Did. — In  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  there  was  a  prominent  lawyer  who 
prided  himself  on  his  astuteness  in  ques- 
tioning Chinese  witnesses.  He  was  very 
near-sighted,  so  failed  to  note  that  the  dress 
of  a  Chinese  witness  was  of  finer  texture 
than  that  worn  by  an  ordinary  coolie. 

Instead  of  asking  the  usual  questions  as 
to  age,  occupation,  etc.,  the  following  dia- 
log ensued: 

Q.  What  is  your  name? 

A.  Sell  Lung. 

Q.  Do  you  live  in  San  Francisco? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  sabe  God? 

A.  Mr.  Attorney,  if  you  mean  do  I  un- 
derstand the  entity  of  our  Creator,  I  will 
simply  reply  that  on  Thursday  evening 
next  I  shall  address  the  State  Ministerial 
Association  upon  the  subject  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ,  and  shall  be  pleased  if 
you  will  attend.— Caw  and  Comment. 
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I  Must 

Have  this 


Refrigerator 


The  Leonard  "Blugray" 
one-piece  porcelain  lined 
refrigerators  satisfy  the  de- 
mand forlow-priced  sanitary 
refrigerators.  Cost  but  little 
more  than  the  "cheap," 
"white-enameled"  (i.e., 
painted)  kind,  yet  are  far 
superior. 


Style  below  in  white  porcelain  is 
No.  4404.  Size  34  x  19  x  45J4. 
Price  $35 — nortli  of  the  Ohio  aud 
cast  of  the  Mississippi  Rivers — 
at  your  dealer's  or  direct  from 
factory,  freight  prepaid.  Slightly 
higher  cost  at  more  distant  points. 


HAT   a   splendid    refrigerator!      How  handsome! 

And  so  beautifully  easy  to  clean!     It's  just  what 

ve  been    looking  for!"     Our  dealers  constantly 

hear  such  remarks.     In  fact,  90  per  cent  of  their  customers, 

after  examining  other  styles  and  makes  of  refrigerators, 

decide  on  our  Leonard  Cleanable. 

This  refrigerator  is  so  easily  superior!  Consider,  for  example,  its 
beautiful  one-piece  porcelain  lining.  We  fuse  three  coats  of  the  very 
finest  porcelain  on  Armco  Rustless  Steel,  using  nine  different  processes. 
This  porcelain  is  so  smooth  and  hard  you  can't  scratch  it  even  with  a 
knife.  And  the  porcelain  is  brought  clear  around  the  door  frame  and 
around  the  edges  of  the  doors  (an  exclusive  feature) — so  there's  not 
a  crack  or  crevice  anywhere  for  germs  or  grease  to  accumulate. 

Note,  too,  these  splendid  features.  Ten  walls  to  save  ice.  Insulation 
of  Polar  felt.  Automatic  Air-tight  Locks.  Double  bottom  ice  chamber 
(in  case  of  a  leak,  the  water  cannot  flood  down  and  warp  woodwork!. 
Easily  cleaned  in  a  few  minutes — shelves,  ice  rack,  drain  pipe  and  trap 
all  removable.  Ice-cold  fresh  circulating  air.  Can  be  arranged  for 
water  cooler  and  outside  icing. 

So  much  illness  is  due  to  food  k?pt  in  cheap  refrigerators  that  it 
pays  to  own  a  Leonard  Cleanable — most  economical  in  the  long  run 
and  not  expensive  even  in  first  cost.  Furnished  in  50  styles  from  S16.50 
up.     Ash,  Oak  or  Porcelain  Cases.     Leonard  dealers  almost  everywhere. 

Get  our  catalog  and  a  sample  of  the  Leonard  Porcelain — also  our 
interesting  and  instructive  booklet  "Care  of  Refrigerators."  All  free — 
write  today. 

Grand  Rapids  Refrigerator  Company 


133  Clyde  Park  Ave. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Like  a  Clean  China  Dish* 


Leonard 

Cleanable 

Refri&erator 

Awarded  Highest  Honors  at  Panama  Exposition. 
Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  all  purch; 


Better  Heat    Control 
Means  Lo  werF  ue  1  Cost 

To  get  that  you  have  to  go  into  each  room  and  put  the  control 
on  each  radiator.     The  positive  way   to    do    that    is    to    install 

ADSCO   HEATING 

Steam  or  Vapor  with  the  Famous 


ADSCO 

GracJ  uated 
Radiator 

Va  l.  v 


Valves  open  so'o  give  50%  capacity, 
not  oo'  c,  or  10%. 

Saves  20  to  30%  Fuel  Cost.     Saves 
10  to  20' "c  Installation  Cost. 


and  the   ADSCO    Regulator 

The  ADSCO  Valve  can  be  opened  '4  .  '  s .  '  - .  %  ,  or  any  degree  from  closed 
to  full  open  position,  and  you  only  use  just  that  much  of  the  radiator. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  133-D,  and  give 

names  of  Architect  and    Steamfitter. 

If  you  are  interested  in  heating  a  group  of  houses  or  buildings,  write  for 
Bulletin  on  "Central  Station  Heating." 


AMERICAN     DISTRICT      STEAM     COMPANY 


General  Offices  and  Works,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.         Branches:  New  York    Chi 


ittle 


hi.''. 
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J  F  the  brake  had  not  held, 
what  turned  out  to  be 
"just  a.  scare,"  might  have 
been  a  serious  accident. 
Realize  that  nothing  saved 
them  except  their  brakes. 


An  automobile  brake  is  no  better 
than  its  lining.  Send  today  for 
our  booklet  "IF"  — which  tells 
you  what  you  ought  to  know- 
about  the  brakes  on  your  car. 


Automobile  Brake  Lining 


Wherever  you  see  the  metal 
;ign    '" TesTbesTos    Tim" 
.inci      the      "Look-it-over 
Club"  emblem,    you   will 
find  a  garage  prepared  to 
give  you  satisfactory  ser- 
vice   at    a     reasonable 
price.    If  your  garage 
man  has  not  taken  up 
the  Look-it-overClub 
idea,    suggest   it   to 
him. 


Bright  Missionary  Meetings 

Personal  methods  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
missionary  leaders,  Miss  Belle  M.  Brain,  told  by  her- 
self   in    a    series   of    interesting    sketches,    entitled 

"HOLDING  THE  ROPES" 

\  \oltune  of  practical  funis  and  suggestions  fur 
stimulating  individual  interest  and  directin;;  the  efforts 
of  missionary  societies  toward  the  most  effective  work. 

235  pages,  1  loth,  price  $ i,  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  New  York 


Samuel  Coleridge  Taylor 


MUSICIAN 

His  Life 
And  Letters 
Just  Published 


By  W.  C.  Berwick  Savers.  With  an 
appendix  listing  his  Compositions. 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  com- 
plete life  of  the  only  composer  of  clas- 
sic music  to  come  from  the  colored 
races.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman  and  his  father 
a  Sierra  Leone  Native.  His  life  is  one  of  fascination 
and  unusual  interest. 

Many  photos,  over  300  pages,  $2,25  net;  by  mail  $2.37, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Nation  s  Foremost  Guide  to  Health 

"HOW  TO  LIVE,"  authorized  by  and  prepared  in  collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of  the 
Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.,  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  M.D.,  is  the  book  that  tells  you 
how  to  keep  well.  It  has  been  prepared  along  the  latest  scientific  lines,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  most  eminent 
authorities  in  the  country'-    Thousands  of  copies  being  sold.    Get  one  to-day  and  begin  to  live  in  the  right  way. 


What  Experts  Say  of  It 

Surgeon-Genera!  W.  G.  GORGAS.War  Depart- 
ment. Washington,  D.  C.:  "  It  is  the  most  practical 
and  useful  book  on  the  subject  that  I  know  of." 

Dr.  LUTHER  H.  GULIGK:  "  If  its  teachings 
could  be  put  into  effect,  humankind  would  reach  a 
new  level  in  a  single  year." 

Dr  J.  H.  KELLOGG,  Supt.  Battle  Creek  Sani- 
tarium, says:  "  Unquestionably  not  only  the  most 
authoritative  but  the  most  readable  and  most  com- 
prehensive book  on  personal  hygiene  which  has 
ever  been  published." 

Dr.  RUPERT  BLUE.  Surgeon-General  U.  S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C:  "It  is  the 
true  story  of  personal  hygiene,  told  in  a  plain  and 
straightforward  manner." 

Dr.  ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  says: 
"  I  have  read  it.  every  word,  with  the  greatest  inter- 
est. It  is  the  sanest  book  upon  that  subject  that  I 
nave  ever  seen." 

Dr.  HARVEY  W.  WILEY.  Pure  Food    Expert: 
I  give  the  book  my  unqualified  approval." 


Authoritative    and    Up-to-the-Minute 

The  authors  have  built  up  a  deeply  interesting 
book  on  the  most  modern  and  dependable  scien- 
tific data.     It  covers  such  subjects  as: 

How  to  Avoid  Colds  How  to  Cure  Insomnia 

What  and  How  to  Eat  Deep  Breathing  and  Exercise 

Eating  to  Grow  Thin  Treatment  of  Nervous  Troubles 

Outdoor  Living  and  Sleeping  Effects  of  Alcohol  and  Tobacco 

Eugenics  Explained  Drugless  Cure  of  Constipation 

Warmly  Recommended  by  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association.  Endorsed  and  Used  by 
State  Boards  of  Health,  whose  members  have  purchased 
many  copies  and  are  advising  their  friends  to  do  the  same. 

i2tno.  Cloth.    Illustrated.   $1.00;   by  mail,  $1.12. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


\i  Palm  Koach.     "  You  life-savers  b 
ood  '  ime  b<  r<  .  don'!  you? 
"Oh,  yes,  v\<-  go  in  for  everything!" 

Jat  I  <>'  I. null  rn. 


Unprofessional.— "i  She  died,"  says  a 
Brooklyn  paper  telling  of  the  death  of  a 
woman   of   thai    city,    "without    medical 

istanee. '.' — Macon  Teh  graph. 


The  Super  Ford. — Willis — "  Jusl  think 
of  ii  !  Those  Spanish  hidalgos  would  u" 
three  thousand  miles  on  a  galleon." 

Gillis — "  Nonsense  !    You  ean'1  beli 
half   whal    you   read   about    those  foreign 
cars."     I. iji . 


Preliminaries.—  *  You  oughl  to  forgive 
your  enemies." 

*  I  may  eventually,"'  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "  But  I  should  like  to  give 
i  hem  a  lesson  beforehand,  so  that  they 
will  know  my  forgiveness  is  generous  and 
strictly  voluntary."-—  Washington  Slur. 


Warm  and  Fairer. — Miss  Pa-s.-l  "How 
is  the  weather,  Marie'/ 

The  Maid  —  "Fresh  and  windy, 
madame." 

Miss  Passe— "Very  well.  Put  a 
healthy  flush  on  my  cheek  this  morning. 


I'm  going  out. 


-Punch  Bold. 


Politesse  Oblige. — The  German  Im- 
perial Clothing  Department  has  decreed 
that  owners  of  garments  "  bearing  the 
marks  of  prodigal  eating  "  will  not  be 
permitted  to  replace  them,  and  the  de- 
mand among  the  elderly  dandies  of  Berlin 
for  soup-colored  waistcoats  is  said  to  have 
already  reached  unprecedented  figures.— 
Punch. 


Helpless. — A  negro  who  had  an  injured 
head  entered  a  doctor's  office. 

"  Hello,  Sam  !     Got  cut  again,  I  see." 

"  Yes,  sah  !  I  done  got  carved  up  with 
a  razor,  Doc  !" 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany?" said  the  physician,  after  he  had 
drest  the  wound. 

"  'Deed  I'd  like  to,  Doc,  but  I  ain't  got 
'nuff  money  to  git  a  divorce." — N<ir  York 
American. 


Not  Fair. — A  leading  milk  distributer 
was  talking  to  a  reporter  about  milk  prices. 

"  But  our  adversaries'  questions  are  not. 
fair,"  he  said.  "  Our  adversaries  are  like 
the  cross-examining  lawyer. 

"  '  Is  it  true,'  this  lawyer  asked  a  wit- 
ness, '  that  yon  were  the  only  sober  man 
at  the  banquet?' 

"  '  No,  of  course  not,'  the  witness  an- 
swered indignantly. 

"  '  Who  was,  then?'  said  the  lawyer." 
— London  Opinion. 


Going  Deeper. — Smithers  had  been 
"  lifting  "  the  earth  all  round  the  course, 
a  fact  which,  of  course,  his  keen-eyed 
caddie  had  not  failed  to  observe. 

Finally  the  youngster  said:  "  You  are  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  sir?  ': 

"  Not  exactly.  I  Mas  born  here,  and  all 
my  folks  are  buried  hereabouts." 

Then,  as  the  golfer  lifted  another  piece 
of  earth  with  his  driver,  the  caddie  added: 

'  I  don't  think,  sir,  you'll  get  deep 
enough  with  your  driver;  you'd  better 
take  vour  iron." — Puck. 
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A  High  Standard  Made  HigherBtill 


Were  they  so  disposed,  Dodge 
Brothers  could  not  lower  the  qual- 
ity of  this  car. 

They  are  no  longer  free  agents, 
because  public  opinion  has  estab- 
lished a  standard  for  everything 
bearing  their  name. 

They  dare  not  fall  below  the  high 
estimate  that  has  been  formed  of 
them  as  motor  car  manufacturers. 

The  American  people  are  quick 
to  detect  deterioration. 

And  what  is  much  more  important 
— they  expect  the  constant  im- 
provement of  any  product  in  which 
they  repose  complete  confidence. 

They  would  be  slower  to  forgive 
a  fault  in  any  car  Dodge  Brothers 
might  build,  than  in  one  they 
esteemed  less  highly. 

Every  dealer  in  Dodge  Brothers 
cars  knows  that  the  customers 
who  come  to  him,  come  with  the 
highest  possible  expectations. 

He  knows  that  the  thing  he  is  sell- 
ing primarily  is  Dodge  Brothers 
word  and  their  good  name. 

He  knows  that  he  is  not  merely 
dealing  in  motor  cars,  but  acting 
as  custodian  for  Dodge  Brothers 
reputation. 


Naturally,  this  knowledge  of  what 
is  expected  by  the  buyer  breeds  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  the  Works,  it  has  the  effect  of 
inspiring  Dodge  Brothers  to  a 
constant  personal  oversight  of  all 
of  the  manufacturing  operations. 

Their  own  life-long  zeal  for  good 
workmanship  is  sharpened  and 
stimulated  by  a  realization  of  what 
the  public  expects  from  them. 

The  entire  institution  is  honestly 
permeated  with  the  idea  that 
quality  and  performance  are  para- 
mount and  all-important. 

And  so,  a  standard  which  was  nat- 
urally high,  has  been  made  higher 
still,  by  the  bestowal  of  complete 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

It  is  a  mutual  contract  which 
offers  constant  inspiration  to  the 
manufacturer  and  constant  insur- 
ance to  the  customer. 

With  the  interests  of  buyer  and 
seller  so  closely  knit  together,  the 
result,  everywhere,  is  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

It  is  impossible  for  Dodge 
Brothers,  with  all  their  great 
facilities,  to  build  enough  motor 
cars  to  satisfy  the  public. 


Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $835     In  Canada  $1185 
Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1000     In  Canada  $1420 
Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1265     In  Canada  $1800 
All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 
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CI  RRENT  EVENTS 


Keeps  the  Whole 
House  Clean 

BISSELL'S  VACUUM  SWEEPEB 
is  effectual  insurance  againsl  floor  dusl 
and  'li't .  lis  i  hree  vacuum  bellows  crea  te 
Buch  a  volume  >>i  air  suction  thai  the  fine 
dual  dors  iidi  have  a  chance  t<>  become 
deeplj    imbedded   into  your  carpets  and 

runs. 

Dust-bag  and 'nozzle  come  out  in  one 
ce,  emptying  from  the  rear — anexclu- 
ive  Biasell  convenience. 

To  1ncc|i  tin-  whole  house  clean  by  Hip 
modern,  dustless,  sanitary  method,  you 
should  use  :i 

BISSELUS 

Vacuum  Sweeper 

B  I  S S  ELL' S  ( [arpt  t  Sin epers  arc-  in 
greatest  demand  in  t ho  loading  markets 
of  the  world  -even  where  national  loyalty 
is  most  intense. 

Every  Bissell  is  backed  by  40  years  of  experi- 
ence devoted  to  the  exclusive  manufacture  of 
carpet  sweeping  devices. 

Vacuum  Sweepers  $7.50  and  $9.00.  "Cyco" 
Rall-Bearing  Carpet  Sweepers  are  $3.00  to  $5.50. 
A  tritle  more  in  the  West,  South  and  Canada. 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Largest  and  Oldest  Exclusive  Manufacturers 
of  Carpet  Sweeping  Devices  in  the  World. 

Dept.  367,       GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

Made  in  Canada,  too  (272) 


Old  Kentucky  Smoking 

The  rich,  ripe,  nature-aged  I OOoCC" 
article,  direct  from  World  Famous  Green  River 
Belt.  Cool,  sweet,  fragrant.  2  lb.  drum  only 
51.00  postpaid.  (Far  West  II. 25.)  Money  back 
guarantee.  GREEN  RIVER  TOBACCO  CO., 
Box  121,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published— A  New  Idea  in  Helps  foi  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Yest- 
Po«  kel  Size,  thai  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modern  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
3"  .'"v'l'"able  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in   speaking  or  writing. 

I  (loth.   5','  x  3  inches.  35  cents;  Full  Leather.  65  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 
Funk  &  Wagnalli  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York   I 


THE  GERM  W-  AMERICAN   CRISIS 

March  22.  -The  American  oil-tanker 
Healdton,  unarmed  and  bound  to 
Holland  through  th<  safety  /one  pre- 
scribed by  Berlin,  is  Bunk  unwarned 
with  the  loss  of  twentj  American 
liv  es,  cables  tin  American  <  !onsu]  ;ii 
Amsterdam. 

Rumors  thai  an  offer  <>f  mediation 
between  the  United  stales  and  Ger- 
many will  !«'  made  by  some  neutral 
Power  cause  t  he  State  I  >epar1  menl  to 
declare  thai  President.Wilson  would  con- 
sider arbitration  only  after  Germany 
had  abandoned  her  ruthless  submarine 
campaign. 

Sander  and  Wunnenburg  are  sentenced 
to  two  years  and  fined  $2,500  each  for 
their  activity  in  directing  and  financing 
Bacon  and  other  German  spies  in 
England. 

March  23. — President  Wilson  and  his 
Cabinet  decide  that  steps  to  meet  the 
situation  with  Germany  shall  include 
preparation  for  aggressive  warfarein 
addition  to  measures  for  the  protection 
of  shipping,  says  Washington. 

More  recruits  for  the  Navy  have  been 
enlisted  this  week  in  New  York  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

Germany's  refusal  to  permit  five  Ameri- 
can consuls  detained  in  Germany  to 
proceed  to  their  posts  in  Turkey  is 
believed  in  Washington  to  indicate 
Berlin's  intention  of  forcing  Turkey 
and  Austria-Hungary  into  a  state  of 
war  with  the  United  States. 

March  24.— The  United  States  withdraws 
from  Belgium.  Brand  Whitlock,  Amer- 
ican Minister  to  Belgium,  is  recalled  to 
Havre,  and  the  American  members  of 
the  Belgium  Relief  Commission  turn 
their  work  over  to  the  Dutch.  The 
cause  of  the  withdrawal,  announces  the 
State  Department,  is  distrust  of  the  Ger- 
man pledges  of  immunity  to  American 
citizens  engaged  in  relief  and  the  recent 
sinking  of  ships  carrying  food  to  the 
occupied  country.  • 

The  Navy  Department  awards  contracts 
for  twenty  -  four  destroyers,  and  the 
Army  orders  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
munitions  and  supplies. 

Naval  officers  inspecting  the  German  ships 
in  our  ports  find  that  their  machinery 
has  been  so  damaged  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  send  them  to  sea  without 
extensive  repairs  which  may  take  from 
three  to  nine  months. 

The  Council  for  National  Defense  has 
completed  the  mobilization  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  United 
States  for  service  in  t;he  event  of  war. 
All  the  necessary  data  have  been  as- 
sembled and  supply  orders  are  drawn 
for  munition-manufacture. 

The  United  States  formally  refuses  to 
modernize  and  extend  the  old  Prussian 
Treaty  of  1S2S,  which  would  exempt 
German  ships  in  the  United  States  from 
seizure  and  prevent  the  internment  of 
German  citizens. 

Washington  publishes  rules  for  the  volun- 
tary censorship  of  the  press  in  case  of 
war. 

March  2.">. — President  Wilson  orders  that 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  be 
increased  to  its  full  Avar  -  strength  of 
93,000  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

As  a  safeguard  against  outbreaks  of 
violence  and  destruction  by  German 
sympathizers  in  the  United  States, 
President  Wilson  called  out  eleven 
Eastern     regiments     of     the     National 


Babies  Thrive  on 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Holstein  cows' milk  i-  more  nearly  like  human  milk  in 



I  i to  il      mall  and  low  pi 

.... 

it'  from  it  '  ii'   great  \  italitj  "t  t  b<  « igorou    I  lol- 
.i      g  doctor  sa;     that 
,,ii  infant  I  roubl  -  is  due  t<  Food, 

and  that  infant  mortality  could  be  reduced  50  pet 
cent,  if  all  infants  were  fed  intelligently  on  pure- 
bred Holstein  cows'  milk."  If  your  baby  is  having 
digestive  troubles,  bu  '  in  <  owe'  milk,  either  modi- 
fied or  unmodified 

mothers  who  drink  Holstein  milk  regularly  gain  rapidly 
i  trength.  Ask  your  mi  Ik  man  foi  Holstein  cows'  milk. 
[f  hi  fails  to  provide  it.  .send  us  bis  name  and  wi  will 
try  to  aid  you.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "Th<  Story 
-.1  Holstein  Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y 
26-L  American  Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Know  the  Hardy  Flowers 

How  to  Recognize  All  Varieties 
How  to  Plant  and  Cultivate  Them 
How  to  Beautify  Lawn  and  Garden 

Read  the  fascinating  story  of  all  hardy  flowers,  trees, 
and  shrubs  in  this  fine  big  book — 

The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 

by  H.  H.  Thomas,  Editor  of  "The  Gardener."  It  de- 
scribes in  simple  language  every  hardy  plant  suitable 
for  outdoor  cultivation.  Explains  its  characteristics, 
its  decorative  value,  and  every  detail  of  its  care  and 
development.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  200  different  plants,  32  of  which  are  natural- 
color  photographs,  e'i  inches  by  6}4  inches,  nearly  500 
pages  of  text,  bound  in  cloth.     Price  JSj.jo;  by  mail,  $3.70. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


They've  Been 
Fighting  in  France 
For  Hundreds  of  Years 

Almost  1500  years  ago  hundreds  of  thousands  were  killed 
in  a  bloody  battle  between  the  invading  Huns — "the  most 
barbarous  of  barbarians" — and  the  defending  Franks,  in 
the  very  Champagne  district  where  the  war  now  rages. 

France  has  been  Europe's  battlefield  throughout  its  his- 
tory. Bloody  struggles  were  long  ago  fought  over  the  very 
ground  now  bearing  the  conflict — Lille,  Liege,  Mons,  Nancy, 
Poitiers,  Vpres,  Mulhausen,  Arras,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  all  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  heavy  gunnery  in  former  years. 

The  underlying  racial  envies,  grudges,  and  prejudices 
which,  full  grown  into  vicious  hatred,  helped  to  precipitate 
the  present  conflict,  are  dragged  out  into  the  pure  white  light 
of  historical  truth  in  GUIZOTS  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 
now  issued  in  one  large  volume,  illustrated,  for  SI. 75  net;  by 
mail,  SI. 95.  Send  for  it  to-day — it  will  thrill  and  enlighten 
you.   It  is  classic  and  authoritative. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


FIRST  AID  IN  CHILDBIRTH 


1 


Every  expectant  mother,  every  nurse,  and  every  woman 
who  hopes  some  day  to  be  a  mother,  should  read  the 
important  new  book. 

I  ADVICE  TO  WOMEN 
On  the  Care  of  the  Health  Before. 
During,   and    After   Confinement 

by  Florence  Stacpoole.  Diplomate  of  the  London  Obstet- 
rical Society  and  Lecturer  to  the  British  National  Health 
Society.  Revised  to  conform  to  American  practise  by 
LydiaE.  Anderson.  R.N..  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  practical  experience 
in  obstetrics,  and  the  authors'  advice  is  for  that  reason 
peculiarly  trustworthy  and  their  hintj  on  how  to  meet 
emergencies  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 
The  Lessening  of  Pain  and  Danger  in  Childbirth 
the  prevention  of  infection,  and  the  avoidance  of  many 
discomforts  can  be  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
instructions  as  to  health,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  provided. 
A  complete  list  of  the  articles  required  in  confinement 
is  given  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  new-born  infant. 

i2tno,  cloth.    $1.2  5  net;  bv  mail,  $1.37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Guard  and  three  independent  organi- 
zations to  do  police  and  guard  duly. 
Major-General  Wood  is  shifted  to  Charles- 
ton to  command  one  of  the  two  new 
Departments  in  the  East  created  by  the 
War  Department  to-day.  General *Bell, 
formerly  in  command  of  the  Western 
Department,  will  take  General  Wood's 
place  in  New  York. 

March  26.— President  Wilson  calls  out 
more  than  twenty  additional  regiments 
of  the  National  Guard  from  the  West 
and  Middle  West  to  do  police  duty. 

Congressional  leaders  confer  with  the 
President  over  the  measures  to  be 
submitted  to  the  new  Congress. 

Berlin  agrees  to  allow  American  consuls 
to  leave  Germany  if  Turkey  will 
receive  them. 

The  liner  St.  Louis,  the  first  armed 
American  ship  to  pass  through  the 
barred  zone,  arrives  safely  in  a  British 
port,  Secretary  Daniels  announces. 

Seven  hundred  interned  German  sailors 
leave  the  Philadelphia  Navy- Yard  to  be 
interned  at  Forts  Oglethorpe  and 
McPherson,  Georgia. 

J.  P.  Morgan  offers  to  lend  the  Quarter- 
master's Department  of  the  Army  a 
million  dollars  to  guarantee  its  ex- 
penses until  Congress  appropriates 
funds  blocked  during  the  last  session 
by  the  filibuster. 

The  personal  liberty  and  property  rights 
of  Germans  in  this  country  will  be 
respected  even  in  case  of  actual  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  Governments 
says  Secretary  Baker.  They  will  not  be 
interned,  and  will  be  regarded  as  law- 
abiding  citizens  unless  their  own  acts 
make  other  treatment  necessary. 

March  27.— A  force  of  15,000  National 
Guardsmen  is  added  to  the  units  already 
called  out  when  the  President  orders 
the  demobilization  of  all  National 
Guard  organizations  in  the  Federal 
service  to  be  suspended. 
Controller  Williams  of  the  National 
Banks  announces  than  .on  March  5 
the  assets  reported  amounted  to  more 
than  sixteen  billion  dollars,  a  sum 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  five  mil- 
lions the  combined  resources  of  the 
national  banks  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  and  Japan. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  and  her  son 
Clarence  donate  a  complete  hospital 
unit  of  five  hundred  beds  to  the  United 
States.  The  gift  is  accepted  bv  the 
Red  Cross. 

The  American  Power  Boat  Association, 
representing  28.000  yachtsmen,  pledges 
Secretary  Daniels  its  services  in  man- 
ning the  mosquito  fleets. 

George  Bacon,  who  was  sent  to  England 
as  a  German  spy,  is  sentenced  to  a  year 
and  a  day  in  prison.  The  light  sen- 
tence ^was  given  in  consideration  of 
Bacon's  confession  of  his  activity. 

March  28. — London  reports  that  the 
English  Government  has  placed  all  the 
details  of  the  British  mobilization,  re- 
cruiting campaign,  and  internment  of 
aliens  at  the  disposal  of  the  American 
Embassy. 

The  Associated  Press  wires  from  The 
Hague  that  Germany  intends  to  intern 
Ambassador  Whitlock  and  all  Belgian 
relief  workers  for  a  month  to  prevent 
a  leak  of  military  information  to  the 
Allies. 

A  .$.50,000,000  Government  loan  is  over- 
subscribed by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  upon  twenty-four  hours'  notice. 

Four  more  regiments  of  the  National 
Guard  are  called  out,  making  a  total  of 
fifty  thousand  men  under  arms. 


ANSCO 

CAMERAS^CaiiMEEnEX  FILM 


No.  3A  Folding  Ansco. 
Pictures,  3l4  in.  x  5%  in. 
Prices,  $22.50  to  $30.00, 
dependingon  equipment. 
Other  Anscos,  $2.00  up, 


A  spring  holds  film 
tautinnjcinding;  holds 
freeend-uohen  exposed; 
lifts  out  the  full  spool, 
and  keeps  film  from 
sticking  in  the  camera. 


The  Ansco  has  so  many  automatic  safeguards 
that  it  leaves  nothing-  to  chance  or  experiment 
except  the  arrangement  of  the  picture. 

The  exact  radius  finder  guarantees  that  all  of 
the  image  you  see  in  it  will  appear  on  the  film. 
The  adjustable  focusing  device  makes  it  easier 
for  you  to  get  sharp,  clear  pictures.  The  spring-hinge  back 
lock  saves  many  a  roll  of  film  by  preventing  accidental  opening 
of  the  back.  The  spool-holding  device  makes  loading  and 
unloading  easy. 

.A.  These  additional  devices  in  the  Ansco  cost  you  noth- 

MHn   ing  extra.    They  are  fully  described  in  the  catalo  v  which 

The  Sign  of  the  i         i        ■,  .  .  ,  & 

AnscoDeaier    may  be  had  at  the  Ansco  dealer  s  or  direct  from  us. 
ANSCO  COMPANY  BINGHAMTON,  NEWYORK 


LITERARY  DIGEST  READERS,  PLEASE  NOTE 

Many  of  our  friends  have  complained  of  difficulty  in  securing  copies  of  The  Literary 
Digest  from  news-dealers. 

Our  friends  will  confer  a  great  favor  on  us  if  they  will  tell  the  news-dealers  who  say 
they  cannot  get  enough  copies,  to  write  to  the  circulation  department  of  The  Literal 
Digest,  which  will  sec  that  the  news-dealers  are  supplied  direct  and  promptly 


FUNK     &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 


3  54    Fourth    Avenue,    New    York 


PEDEX 

The  Adjustable  Extension  Pedal 


k  PEDEX    solves   the  problem  of  the   family  car.     Even-one 
can   drive  with   safety  and  comfort.     PEDEX  eliminates  the 
ki|pi\  clumsy  driver's  cushion.     PEDEX  clamps  on  the   back  of   the  regular 
'V^lfiliw^*^  c,utch  and  brako  Pcdals.  leaving  them  free  for  use.  and  at  the  same  time 
'^WWmhtu  affording  to  the  short  driver  the  proper  leverage  necessary  to  operate  clutch 

'^Wm^^t        and  brake-    Ask  vour  deaIer  or  w"ri< l'  »s  direct  for  literature  and  information. 

$5°°PerSet  American  Car  Accessories  Co. 

Slate  Car Dept.  S  A  S  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Model 

year 525  West  2 1  st  Street  New  York  City 
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The  Liierar) 


I  finest 


for    Ipril   7,    \l>\7 


THE  value  of  a  qual- 
ity trade-mark  is 
realized  in  these 
days  of  high  prices  and 
varying  quality.  The 
same  high  standard  as 
heretofore  is  maintained 
in  The  Florsheim  Shoe. 

$7   to  $10 

The  Florsheim  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  the  season's 
assortment  of  styles.  His 
name  and  booklet  on 
request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co, 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Tanks,  Towers,  Water  Systems 

Let  our  engineering  department  work  out 
the  most  effective  and  economical  system 
to  meet  your  requirements. 
Have  tilled  over  18,000  orders  for  tanks, 
towers  and  water  supply  systems  to 
meet  requirements  of  country  estates, 
railroads,  municipalities,  and  factories. 

Simplex  Pneumatic  System 

This  compressed  air  system  is  proving 
wonderfully  popular  fr.r  home  require- 
ments. Complete 
outfits  at  low  as  $42. 

State  yourneedsand 
ask  for  special  cir- 
cular Number  36. 

The  Baltimore  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 


10,000  Miles 

\  Guarantee  on 

\BrictsonTires 


A  specific  10,000  mile  written 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
gaooline  proof  and  wonder- 
fully resiheutandeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TJRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  oar  risk  the  wonderful 
Bervice  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.   Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Flan  and  descriptive  book. 

„    THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
|59-47  Brictson  BIdg.  Brookings, S.D. 


THE  ll  ROPEAIS    \\  \i: 

WESTERN    FRONT 

March  22.     The  I  '••  rman  ad  their 

retreat,  London  announces,  and  a  brisk 
battle  begins  between  the  French  and 
ih<-  Germans  in  the  U  rritorj  aboul  St. 
Quentin  and  La  Fen  .  The  initial  ad- 
vantage is  with  the  French,  who  occupy 
several  \  Ulages,  saj     Paris. 

March  •_•:;.  The  French  War  Office  reports 
Hi;, i  the  Germans  have  flooded  the  citj 
0f  |,;1  |.',-.1V.  and  thai  the  French  Army 
made  an  advance  of  from  one  to  tun 

miles  in  Hi.'  vicinily  of  St.  Quentin. 

British  troops  are  counter-attacked,  bul 

QO   positions  an-  captund    by   the  Ger- 

inans,  announces  London.  General 
Haig  advances  within  fifteen  miles  of 
( lambrai. 

Paris  announces  that  Sergeant  J.  K. 
MeConnell,  an  American  aviator  with 
the  French  Army,  is  missing.  He  was 
seen  last  engaged  in  battle  with  two 
German  aeroplanes. 

March  24. — The  French  capture  the  two 
German  forts  of  Lie/,  and  Vendoul  near 
La  Fere,  and  advance  on  a  one  and  a 
half-mile  front  as  far  as  the  "Ilindeii- 
Imrg  Line"  near  St.  Quentin,  declares 
Paris.  The  British  occupy  the  large 
town  of  Roisel.  German  long-range  guns 
bombard  Soissons. 
Rome  reports  increased  artillery  activity 
on  the  Goritz  front. 

March  25. — General  Nivelle  presses  his 
attack  on  the  whole  front  between  St. 
Quentin  and  Soissons  and  makes  prog- 
ress everywhere,  says  Paris.  The 
French  occupy  hills  dominating  the 
German  position  at  St.  Qentin.  The 
English  make  slight  advances.  Berlin 
reports  that  the  British  have  evacuated 
some  of  their  trenches  on  the  Ypres 
salient. 

March  26. — Three  more  villages  near  St. 
Quentin  are  occupied  by  the  French, 
who  continue  to  advance  toward  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  The  Forest  of  St. 
Gobain  is  being  enveloped,  and  all 
German  counter-attacks  on  the  newly 
won  positions  southwest  of  St.  Quentin 
have  been  repulsed.  General  Nivelle 
also  advances  north  of  Soissons. 
The  British  continue  to  advance  slowly. 
One  village,  six  miles  from  Bapaume,  is 
captured.  Vigorous  fighting  in  the  air, 
chiefly  over  the  German  hnes,  results 
in  the  loss  of  five  German  and  seven 
British  planes. 
The  Italian  War  Office  reports  continued 
artillery-duels  and  local  trench-raiding 
on  the  Carso  and  Julian  fronts. 

March  27. — London  reports  a  British  ad- 
vance toward  Cambrai  with  the  occu- 
pation of  three  towns.  The  French 
capture  the  whole  of  the  forest  of 
Coucy,  and  with  it  three  villages.  The 
new  advance  cuts  two  of  the  four  main 
railway  lines  feeding  St.  Quentin,  and 
brings  a  third  into  artillery  range. 

March  28. — General  Nivelle  begins  a  new 
offensive  south  of  Laon.  He  drives  a 
wedge  into  the  German  lines  between 
the  rivers  Oise  and  Aisne  to  outflank  the 
German  positions  in  the  St.  Gobain 
forest.  The  offensive  on  the  La  Fere- 
Laon  sector  is  abandoned.  The  French 
consolidate  their  lines  on  the  Essigny- 
Benay  plateau,  w'here  several  German 
counter-attacks  are  repulsed.  Germans 
attack  in  the  Champaigne  sector  and 
capture  a  few  front-line  trenches. 
The  British  continue  their  progress 
toward  Cambrai,  and  their  cavalry 
advances  two  miles  on  a  two-mile  front. 

EASTERN'    FRONTS 

March    22. — There   is   increased   artillery- 
and   patrol-fighting  along  the   Russian 


front .    and    dispatches    from    Petrograd 

U   thai  German  Becrel  agents,  posing 
Socialists    and    anarchists,    an-   at- 
tempting  to   undermine   the  discipline 

of     the      Russian      Arm;,.        A      (ierinan 

offensive  i-  expected. 

Salonil.i  reports  the  -helling  of  Monastir 
bj  the  Bulgarians.  Berlin  announces 
through  London  that  French  counter- 
attacks on  the  Monastir  fronl  are 
repulsed. 

March  23. — Russian  troops  along  the 
Sereth  on  tin-  Roumanian  front  take  the 
initiative  and  capture  two  railroad 
stations,  (ierinan  aeroplanes  bombard 
the  fortress  of  Galatz,  announces 
Petrograd. 
General  Sarrail  reports  thai  the  French 
are  victorious  in  the  fighting  outside 
of  Monastir,  and  that  Hill  1248  remains 
firmly  in  their  hands. 

The  Russian  advance  in  Persia  and 
Mesopotamia  continues  unchecked,  sa\  s 
London. 

March  24. — After  thorough  preparation  by 
artillery  and  mine-lhrowers  the  Ger- 
mans launch  an  assault  on  the  Rou- 
manian front  and  drive  the  Russians 
back  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  Petrograd 
admits.  The  Berlin  dispatches  an- 
nounce the  capture  of  500  prisoners 
in  this  assault. 

London  announces  that  the  Turks  set 
fire  to  the  town  of  Kerind  in  Persia 
and  abandon  it  to  the  advancing 
Russians. 

Berlin  asserts  that  the  ground  north  of 
Monastir  won  by  the  French  yesterday 
has  been  retaken. 

March  25. — General  Sarrail  denies  that  the 
Germans  north  of  Monastir  have  won 
back  any  positions,  says  Paris. 

General  Alexieff  reports  to  Petrograd 
that  the  Germans  are  massing  great 
numbers  of  troops  and  guns  on  the 
Riga-Dvinsk  front  in  preparation  for  a 
drive  at  Petrograd. 

Official  dispatches  from  Constantinople 
announce  a  battle  between  Turkish 
troops  and  the  forces  of  the  new  King- 
dom of  Arabia  near  Medina.  The 
Arabians  were  defeated,  says  the  reporl . 

March  26. — London  hears  that  Field- 
Marshal  von  Mackensen  has  been  or- 
dered to  Constantinople  to  reorganize 
the  Turkish  Army. 

March  27. — Russian  troops  retreat  before  a 
gas  attack  on  the  Roumanian  fronl. 
admits  Petrograd. 

March  28. — Early  spring  thaws  prevent  a 
drive  on  Petrograd  from  the  Riga  sector, 
declares  London  in  a  report  confirmed 
by  Berlin.  Heavy  fighting  continues 
on  the  Roumanian  front,  where  the 
Germans  win  some  local  successes. 

Fifty  Russian  seaplanes  drop  bombs  on 
the  aqueduct  which  supplies  Constan- 
tinople, damaging  it  severely,  says 
Petrograd. 

General  Sarrail  reports  that  2,104  pris- 
oners have  been  taken  in  the  recent 
offensive  outside  Monastir.  German 
and  Bulgarian  attacks  are  repulsed. 

GENERAL 

March  22. — The  German  Admiralty  an- 
nounces the  return  of  the  commerce- 
raider  Moewe  to  a  German  port  after 
its  second  cruise  in  the  Atlantic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  statement  the 
Moewe  captured  thirty-five  steamers 
and  five  sailing-ships,  aggregating  more 
than  123,100  tons.  One  of  these,  the 
British  vessel  Esmeralda,  is  said  to  have 
had  fifty  American  muleteers  on  board. 

March  23. — Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
wheat   in   Germany    the   bread   ration 
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NO  HILLTOO  STEEP 
NO  SAND  TOO  DEEP 


PREQUENTLY  buyers  are  compelled  to 
A  sacrifice  one  virtue  in  a  motor  car  in 
order  to  secure  another.  But  in  the  famous 
'Wolverine  Eight"  you  get  everything --power, 
speed,  strength,  ease  of  riding,  economy  and  beauty. 

The  Ferro- Jackson  Eight  cylinder  motor  gives  power,  flexible, 
smooth,  flowing  power,  that  will  speed  you  up  to  a  mile  a  minute 
or  better.  This  is  the  first  valve-in-the-head  Eight.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  accessibility  and  simplicity.  Owners  average  17.7  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline. 

Full  elliptic  springs,  front  and  rear,  secure  remarkable  ease  of 
riding.  No  car  at  any  price  is  easier  riding,  perhaps  only  one  other 
car  equals  it.  We  emphasize  this  feature  and  you  will  appreciate 
why  we  emphasize  it  if  you  will  ask  the  Jackson  dealer  to  give  you 
a  demonstration. 

Write  for  the  handsome  new  catalog  printed  in  three  colors. 


Five  Models 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car 

Two-Passenger  Roadster  ..... 

Four-Passenger  Cruiser,  including  five  wire  wheels 
(  Wood  wheels  $100  less.  ) 


$1395 
$1395 
$1495 


Five- Passenger  Sedan  {Demountable  Top)  including  regular  top  $1605 

Seven-Passenger  Springfield  Sedan $2095 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Jackson  Automobile  Co. 


1318  East  Main  Street 

Jackson,    Michigan 

Wolverine  Eight,  Four- 
Passenger  Cruiser* . 
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ectioiv  Fencing  Pays 

How  often  have  you  seen  really  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  grounds  fatally  marred 
by  being  enclosed  with  an  inartistic  fence 
of  heavy  iron  bars,  suggesting  the  cold, 
forbidding  appearance  of  a  jail  yard? 


i 
I 

II 
m 


Chicago,  Ills.,  Dec.  8th,  1916. 
Cyclone  Fence  Company, 

Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Gentiemen:  I  enclose  my 
check  on  the  Continental  & 
Commercial  National  Bank  to 
your  order  for  $1266.86,  cover- 
ing your  invoice  of  Dec.  7th. 

I  wish  to  compliment  you 
upon  the  excellent  service  you 
have  rendered.  The  fence  is 
very  satisfactory  in  every  way 
and  is  the  subject  of  much  com- 
mendation on  the  part  of  my 
neighbors,  several  of  whom  are 
ordering  fences  similar  to  it  for 
their  own  use. 

I  should  like  to  have  you 
consider  this  an  order  for  an 
additional  amount  of  fencing  on 
the  north  side  of  my  place  to 
extend  from  the  present  fence 
line  clear  down  to  the  lake.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  build  tin's  fence 
this  Fall  or  next  Spring,  which- 
ever time  it  can  be  done. 

Yours  very  truly, 
CTB/M.  C.  T.  Boynton. 


Cyclone  Fence  is  the  far-in-the-lead-fence  enclosing  the 
most  notable  homes,  clubs  and  public  grounds.  It  affords 
maximum  service  with  absolute,  dependable  protection. 

Our  expert  engineers  will  take  pleasure  in  advising  with 
you  tree  ol  charge  regarding  your  particular  fence  needs. 
Our  free  catalog,  also,  will  be  helpful  to  you.     May  we  mail  you  a  copy  ? 
Write  to  office  nearest  you  or  to  home  offices  at  Waukegan.  Illinois. 

CYCLONE    FENCE     COMPANY 

,,,      ,  ...  (The  Master   Fence  Builders) 

Waukegan    III.  Dept.  140  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Branches:  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Oakland,  Cal. 


And  how  in- 
wardly glad  you 
have  been  to  view 
the  iron  bars  from 
the  outside! 

In  contrast,  how- 
refreshing  has  been 
the  pleasure,  how  de- 
lightful to  the  eye,  to 
^ee  the  Cyclone  Fence 
of  quiet,  refined  taste, 
blending  harmoniously 
with  the  beauties  of 
God's  great  out-of- 
doors  and  modestly 
adding  a  pleasing, 
decorative  touch  to 
nature! 


CYCLONE     FENCE     CO..  Dept.  140,  Waukegan,  111. 

riease  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items   checked  below  : 
-    fvdZ  OrnPerty  T Vt1"*  ion  Fence  °  Cyclone  Chain-Link  Fence 

•T      9M"1*? '  '  MT\  h  ence  □  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence 

J  Ljcone  \  me  Trelhs  and  Arches 


□  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches 


Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border      □  Cyclone  "4  in  r"  Playground  Outfits 
1  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

1   s  clone  Farm  Gates 
□  Hy-Grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 
D  Hy-Grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 
D  Hy-Grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels, 
Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc. 
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will  be  diminished  one-quarter  begin- 
nming  April  15,  says  an  article  in  the 
Bremen  Weser  Zeitung.  The  potato 
ration  ^is  continued  at  five  pounds 
weekly,  and  the  meat  allowance  is 
increased  about  five  ounces  weekly. 
Germany  extends  the  barred-zone  decree 
to  the  waters  giving  access  to  the 
Russian  Arctic  ports,  say  Reuter 
dispatches. 

Berlin  asserts  that  the  Entente  losses 
in  war-ships  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  total  850,000  tons. 

March  25. — Berlin  announces  that  all 
ships  met  in  the  new  Arctic  barred 
zone  after  April  5  will  be  attacked. 

March  26. — All  grain-supplies  in  Germany 
are  taken  over  by  the  military  power. 
Farmers  will  be  placed  upon  the  same 
ration  as  the  city  population  and  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  hold  back 
their  supplies,  Copenhagen  reports. 
During  the  last  few  days,  Berlin  reports, 
seventy-six  vessels,  aggregating  80,000 
gross  tons,  have  been  sunk  by  {/-boats, 
among  them  the  British  hospital-ship 

Asturias. 

• 

March  27. — Losses  of  merchant  vessels 
amounting  to  more  than  420,000  tons 
thus  far  in  March  have  resulted  from  the 
war-measures  of  the  Central  Powers, 
says  Lord  Beresford  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ships  were  sunk  this  month  by  mines 
and  submarines  combined,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  British  are  not  cap- 
luring  r/-boats  as  fast  as  they  are 
launched  by  Germany. 

The  potato  ration  in  Austria  is  reduced 
to  one  pound  per  week  for  each  person, 
states  Vienna. 

March  28. — Official  figures  show  a  gain  in 
the  percentage  of  British  ships  sunk  bv 
submarines,  from  0.32  per  cent,  last 
week,  to  0.52  in  the  current  week.  In 
the  week  ending  March  25,  twenty-five 
vessels,  exclusive  of  fishing-craft,  were 
torpedoed,  of  the  4,747  entries  and 
departures  at  British  ports. 

FOREIGN 

RUSSIAN    DEVELOPMENTS 

March  22.— The  United  States  formally 
recognizes  the  new  Russian  Govern- 
ment. The  former  Czarina  is  arrested 
and  detained  in  the  palace. 

March  23.— The  Czar  reaches  his  palace 
at  Tsarskoe  Selo,  where  he  is  to  be  kept 
under  guard.  Many  persons  who  were 
enrolled  with  the  secret  police  are 
arrested  in  Moscow.  Russia  is  officially 
recognized  by  PCngland,  France,  and 
Italy. 

March  24.— Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  de- 
prived of  his  position  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Russian  Army,  owing  to 
his  connection  with  the  Romanoff 
family,  state  dispatches  from  London. 
General  Evart  is  replaced  by  General 
Letchitzky  as  commander  on  the 
Central  front. 

March  26.— The  Grand  Dukes  and  the 
Royal  Princes  jointly  inform  the  Gov- 
ernment Constitute  that  they  formally 
associate  themselves  in  the  abdication 
of  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  will  turn 
over  to  the  new  Government  the  crown 
lands  and  other  state  grants  which 
they  possess. 

Petrograd  announces  that  during  the 
first  days  of  the  revolution  the  ex- 
treme radicals  attempted  to  sow  dis- 
content among  the  workmen  and 
soldiers.  The  undertaking  was  frus- 
trated by  an  appeal  to  the  soldiers,  who 
declare  emphatically  for  the  new  regime 
and  the  continuance  of  the  war. 


IAWN  HOSE 

Over  the  rose  hedge  into  the 
pansy  bed  tumbles  the  cool, 
refreshing  spray. 

Splendid  for  the  flowers — but 
what  forthefrockwhosedainty 
white  is  spattered  by  lawn  hose 
leaks?  And  what  for  the 
gardening  joys  to  be  when 
summer's  sunshine  demands 
a  watering  daily? 

Then  is  it  comforting  to  have 
Goodyear  Wingfoot  Lawn 
Hose,  with  never  a  fretting  or 
soaking.  Then  does  garden 
freshening  and  lawn  sprinkling 
indeed  become  a  pleasure. 

For  never  a  leak  or  dribble  or  kink 
has  Wingfoot  Lawn  Hose.  Active 
rubber  and  braided  cotton  are  weld- 
ed into  one  seamless  unit  that  will 
not  become  hard  and  crack,  yet  does 
not  soften  and  crush. 

So  well  made  is  Goodyear  Wingfoot 
Lawn  Hose  that  every  foot  of  it  is 
guaranteed  against  bursting  for 
two  whole  lawn  hose  seasons. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 


"ALL  ABOUT  EGGS.  • '  New  Book  abont  making  better  hatches 
and  stronger  chicks,  making  hens  lay  more  and  regularly:  preserv- 
ing eggs  absolutely  fresh  for  higher  price  market;  packing,  ship- 
ping, marketing,  etc/  Free  on  request.  Lee  Complete  Poultry 
Library  <5  books')  postpaid  for  6  cents  in  stamps.  Write  today. 
Geo.  H.  Lee_Co.,  Box  536  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


aoigneurs 

'  Gladiolus 

Bulbs 


$1 


We  are  growers  of  these  bulbs  on  our 
own  farms,  and  the  1916  acreage  was 
double  that  of  former  years. 

FLOWERS   ALL 
SUMMER  FOR 

There  is  no  flower  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as  the 
Gladiolus,  and  by  repeated  plantings 
a  continued  bloom  may  be  had  all 
summer  long.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors  ;  cut  as  first 
flowers  open  and  placed  in  water, 
the  flowers  develop  for  a  week,  even 
to  the  last  bud.  Commence  planting 
in  April  and  repeat  at  ioday  inter- 
vals until  end  of  June,  and  you  will 
have  flowers  until  late  Autumn. 

"Homewood"    Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  Many  Kinds  Mixed 
for  $1.00,  MAILED  FREE 

to  customers  within  fourth  postal  zone 
(6oo  miles)  from  Chicago  or  New  York. 
For  further  zones  add  16c  in  stamps 
"How  to  Grow"  in  every  package 
To  interest   Boys,   Girls,  Young  Women  and   Men  in 
growing  these  flowers,  we  make  the  following  exceptionally 
low  prices  for  smaller  bulbs,  many  colors  mixed. 

"Kenwood"  Gladiolus 

f>o  bulblets  for  50c;    25   for  20c;    12  for  10c;    all  postpaid 
with  our  160-page  catalogue.    Send  all  orders  to  Dept.  D. 

VAUGHAN'S   SEED  STORE 

31-33  W.  Randolph  Street      -        -      CHICAGO 
43  Barclay  Street        ...        NEW  YORK 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 
Actual  search  free.  Send 
sketch  or  model.  90-pagc, 
1917  Edition  Patent  Book  tree. 
250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Five  of  the  Finest 
Fordhook   Vegetables 


TT/tw  OC— wc  v  illmailone 
r°r  60t  packet    each  of 
the  following  Vegetables : 
Bean— Fordhook  Bush  Lima,  the 
most  famous  Bush  L.:m,i. 
Beet— Black  Red  Ball,  rich  color, 
tender,  fine  flavor,  early. 
Corn — (".olden  Bantam,  extra  ear- 
lv .  hardy,  luscious  and  s^eel. 
Lettuce  — Brittle  Ice,  large  head, 
crisp  and  mild. 

Radish— Rapid  Red.  quickest 
growing  round  red  radish.  Crisp 
and  solid. 

oe_  buys  all  the  above.   Five  col- 

*3t  lections  for  SI. 00.  mailed  to 

different  addresses  if  so  ordered. 

As  a  Compliment  to  the  Ladies,  we 

include  with    each  collection,  a  regular 

10c  packet  of  Fordhook  Favorite  Asters. 

Burpee's  Annual  for   1917  is  bigger 

and  brighter  than  ever  before.  204  pages. 

Thirty  (30)   varieties  illustrated  in  color        Mailed  free. 

Write  for  it  today  and  please  mention  this  publication. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 
Burpee  Buildings  Philadelphia 
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Whg  not  a  useful 
Vjarden  this  year : 


UR  catalogue  is  really 
a  ''text  book"  on  gar- 
dens, brim  full  of 
good  suggestions, cul- 
tural  directions  and  with  a 
wealth  of  pictures  ;md  de- 
scriptions of  just  what  you 
want  in  vegetables  and 
(lowers. 

For  instance,  we'will'scndyoi!, 
prepaid,  asplendicTassortment  of 
\  i  potables  for  a  small  family  for 

$1.00 

(Assortment    "A") 

We  also  have  other  and  more 
elaborate  assortments  which  are 
shown  on  pages  II  and  12  of  our 
catalogue. 

Write  for  a  copy  today. 

J.  M.  THORBURN 
&  COMPANY 

53  BARCLAY  STREET 
through  to 
54  PARK  PLACE 
A         NEW  YORK 


ft 


end/£r 
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STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority   quickly    becomes 
plain  !••  tli'?  mafti  or  woman  wlio  inve.sti-zates. 


Be  a  Tree  Surgeon 

Position  Guaranteed 


with  the  Davey  organization 
after  completion  of  two-year 
course.  Good  men  make  large  an- 
nual incomes  in  this  uncrowded 

field.  Work  is  fascinating,  health- 
ful, broadening;  affords  opportunity 
to  travel  and  to  meet  the  finest  class 
of  people.  Ideal  method  of  learning 
combining  practical  experience  with 
scientific  study.  Every  city,  park, 
orchard  and  private  estate  needs  an 
expert  tree  surgeon.  Also  many  tree 
.>  surgeons  are  needed  by  the  States 
""  and  the  National  Government. 
1  students  who  have  attended   high 

school    preferred;    age    20    to    30; 

height,   at  least  5  feet,  6. 

inches;  must  be  physi- 
cally sound  and  of  good 

character.       Tuition 

i"    d  e  rate,   including 

first  year's  board.    Wc 

pay      salary       seo  'lid 

vear.  Special  atten- 
tion to  fruit   gr  iW- 

ing.    Write  p 

ly  for  particulars. 

Address  the  Secre- 

tarj . 

The  Davey  Institute 

of  Tree  Surgery 

Box  104.  Kent,  0. 


Maroh   '21.     Rumors    originating   in    Vm- 
Bterdam  and  Berlin  claim  I  oa1  ( lerma 
he  'l  a  separate  p<  aoe  to  Etu 

March  28.  Berlin  reports  thai  Admiral 
Viren  and  the  Govej  aoi  -'  teneral  of  I  tie 
\'n,\  ince  of  T\  ei  re  a  inated,  and 
mam  high  Russian  official  ar<  arrested 
by  the  (  lovernmenl  ( !on  for  re- 

actionarj  or  pro-'  b  rman  acl  Lviti< 

GEM',n  \i 
March  22. — During  a  debate  in  Hi'1   House 

of  Commons,  Bonar  Law  pledges  the 
Oo\ ernmenl  to  anol tier  efforl  to  settle 
the  Irish  Some-Rule  question. 
Extracts  from  German  and  Austrian 
newspapers,  cabled  Washington  to-day, 
indicate  that  there  is  a  severe  epidemic 
of  smallpox  throughout  the  Central 
Empires. 

March  23. — Rumors  from  The  Hague 
have  it  that  the  Kaiser  is  suffering  from 
a  nervous  breakdown. 

March  24. — The  French  Government  in- 
forms neutrals  of  its  intention  to  protest 
the  wanton  destruction  of  private 
property  by  the  German  armies  during 
their  retreat. 
The  United  States  State  Department 
decides  that  the  Cuban  rebels  are  out- 
laws, and  declares  no  measures  will  be 
taken  in  their  behalf. 

The  French  Minister  of  Commerce  issues 
a  decree  prohibiting  all  imports  except 
such  as  are  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Government. 

Cardinal  Mercier  is  awarded  the  Grand 
Prize  of  the  French  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences  for  "the  greatest 
and  finest  acts  of  devotion." 

The  American  marines  are  withdrawn 
from .  Cuba  upon  assurance  from  the 
Cuban  Government  that  it  can  main- 
tain order. 

March  26. — Copenhagen  reports  that  the 
radical  wing  of  the  Socialist  party  in  the 
Reichstag  has  issued  a  program  de- 
manding a  speedy  peace  and  no  an- 
nexation of  foreign  territory. 

Paris  announces  that  the  new  loan  for 
■130,000,000,  floated  by  the  Credit 
Foncier,  has  been  oversubscribed 
twenty  times. 

March  27. — John  Dillon,  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist, hints  in  a  speech  before  the 
House  of  Commons  that  unless  the 
Irish  question  is  settled  quickly  serious 
events  will  transpire  in  Ireland. 

March  28. — Premier  Lloyd  George  and  ex- 
Premier  Asquith  declare  in  favor  of 
woman  suffrage  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons expresses  its  approval  of  suf- 
frage reform  by  a  large  majority. 

DOMESTIC 

March  22. — Representatives  of  seven  East- 
ern railroads  appear  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  apply 
for  an  increase  in  freight-rates  to  meet 
the  increased  operating  expenses  due 
to  the  Adamson  Law. 

March  23. — Xew  Albany,  Ind.,is  struck  by 
a  tornado.  Six  full  blocks  are  laid 
waste  in  a  thickly  populated  residence 
district  with  a  propertv  damage  of 
$2,000,000,  37  lives  are  lost,  and  more 
than  75  are  severely  injured. 

The  Administration  has  decided  to  place 
the  government  of  the  Danish  West 
Tndies  in  the  hands  of  the  Navy,  states 
Washington. 

March  26. — Representative  Randall,  of 
California,  declares  he  will  support  the 
Administration,  which  assures  control 
of  the  lower  House  to  the  Democrats. 

March  28. — Albert  P.  Ryder,  regarded  as 
one  of  America's  greatest  imaginative 
painters,  dies  at  the  age  of  seventy. 


17  A  /""I1 /"I DICC  I  Increase  workingeffiri'n- 
rAt  1  V/I\l£iljl  ('y'    Keep  the  hot  sun  but! 

Let  plenty  of  fresh  air 
and  a  soft,  reflected  lit'ht  in!  Ventilatine  feature 
keeps  your  workrooms  10  degrees  cooler.  Fuctories 
everywhere  are  rapidly  equipping  with 


VENTI  LATINC 

WINDOW  SHADES 

<£0R  BANKS,  OFFICES,  SCHOOLS 
iiBRAfMES.  FACTORIES,  STORES  ETC. 

Made  of  beautiful,  durable,  heat -re  tar  ding  Linwood  splints. 
Pleasing,  permanent  colors.  Outlast  ordinary  shades  or  awn- 
ings by  many  years.  Add  a  delightful,  rustic  touch  to  rooms. 
A  positive  investment  that  increases  summer  efficiency.  Most 
economical  shade  on  the  market.  Write  for  details-  Ask  to 
have  our  local  representative  call. 

THE    AEROSHADE    COMPANY 
768  Oakland  Street  Waukesha,  Wis. 


&1R0MGE 

GARDEN    TOOLS 

Answer  the  gardener's  big  ques- 
tions: How  can  I  grow  plenty  of 
fresh  vegetables  with  my  limited 
time?  How  can  I  avoid  backache 
and  drudgery?    Use 

IRON  AGE  IKS 

Do  the  work  ten  times  faster  than 
the  old-fashioned  tools  A  woman, 
boyorgirl  can  push  one.  38  com 
binations  —  easily     adjusted. 
Light,  strong  and  durable 
Price6.  $3.25  to  $15.00.    Will 
help    you 
to  cut  the 
high  cost 
of  living. 

Write  us  for 
free  booklet 
today. 

Bateman  M'fg  Co.,  Box  46G,  Grenloch,  N.J. 
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25  GLADIOLI  $1 

If  you  would  have  a  beautifully  colored  joy- 
spot  of  the  graceful  and  wondrously  marked 
gladioli  in  your  midsummer  garden,  let  me 
send  you  this  carefully   selected   collection. 

It  contains  such  choice  varieties  as  the 
famed  Niagara  and  Panama,  and  ten  others. 

All  quality  bulbs.  Healthy,  fat  and  solid. 
True  to  name.     Sure  in  bloom  promise. 

Send  today  for  Gladioli  Collection  and  my 
Rose  and  Gladioli  Catalog. 
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186  Broadway 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Erected  easily  and  quickly.  Taken  down  just  as 
readily  and  moved  to  any  desired  new  location. 
Weatherproof,  fireproof,  timeproof.  Wonderfully 
durable  Whatever  the  need — garage,  booth,  boat- 
house,  office,  storehouse,  school,  cottage,  barn,  hos- 
pital or  factory,  there's  an  Bdwards  Steel  Building 
for  the  purpose.  Write  today  for  descriptive 
literature  and  prices 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Metal  Roofing,  Metal  Lockers,  Rolling  Doors,  Etc. 
1337-1387  Eggleston  Ave.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Oil  Tests 

Their  relation  to  Correct  Lubrication 

This  important  9  minute  talk  is  based  on  the  50  years'  world-wide 
experience  of  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company 


SEVERAL  years  ago  a  prominent  engi- 
neer invented  a  machine  to  determine 
the  comparative  efficiency  of  lubricat- 
ing oils.     But  one  day  it  was  found  that 
crude  kerosene  oil,  by  this  machine's  test, 
was  the  best  lubricant. 

That  ridiculous  result  will  indicate 
thedifficultieswhich  science  hasalways 
met  m  trying  to  judge  an  oil's  effi- 
ciency by  anything  but  the  practical 
tests  of  service. 

Nevertheless,  during  manufacture, 
certain  scientific  tests  are  essential. 
For  example:  Each  batch  of  Gargoyle 
Mobiloils  is  put  through  at  least  35 
separate  and  distinct  tests.  These 
tests  arewozaimed  to  get  at  thelubrica- 
ting  efficiency  of  the  oil.  The  scientific 
laboratory  tests  simply  make  sure  that  the  oil  is 
running  uniform.  Below  we  outline  briefly  a  few  of 
the  tests  used  for  this  purpose. 

IMPURITY  AND  WATER  TEST 

Crude  oil  comes  from  the 
ground.  It  is  liable  to  con- 
tain traces  of  salt,  mud, 
sand,  water  and  other  for- 
eign substances  held  in 
suspension. 

The  crude  oil  which  is 
subjected  to  this  test  is 
mixed  half  and  half  with 
gasoline  and  poured  into 
a  graduated  glass  sedi- 
mentation jar.  The  jar  is 
then  put  into  a  centrifuge  and  whirled. 

During  the  whirling  process  the  bottom  of  the  jar 
is  thrown  outward.  The  water  and  foreign  sub- 
stances are  forced  into  the  small,  graduated  end  of 
the  jar.  The  organic  foreign  substances  form  a 
layer  between  the  water  and  the  oil,  the  sand  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom. 

The  graduated  scale  indicates  the  percentage  of 
water  and  of  foreign  substances  in  the  sample  under 
examination. 

GRAVITY  TEST 

In  this  test  a  weighted  bulb  with  a  graduated 
spindle  (hydrometer  )]is  dropped  into  a  tube  of 
oil.  The  hydrometer  floats.  But  its  bottom 
sinks  to  a  certain  depth — depending  on  the  oil's 
gravity.  The  gravity  is  determined  by  the 
depth  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks,  as  shown 
by  the  markings  on  the  spindle  with  the  oil 
at  60°  F. 

This  test  is  simply  used  to  determine  whether 
or  not  uniform  weight  per  gallon  is  being 
maintained.  It  is  constantly  used  in  manu- 
facturing Gargoyle  Lubricants. 

FLASH  AND  FIRE  TESTS 

The  flash  test  is  the  lowest  temper- 
ature at  which  the  vaporjfrom  an  oil 
will  ignite  but  not  continue  to  burn. 
If  the  flash  test  is  too  low,  the  oil  will  *> — 8ft1  J 
evaporate  from  the  cylinder  walls  and'  .--M  ■vI 
bearings  when  the  normal  engine  heat 
develops.  This  would  leave  the  fric- 
tion surfaces  without  lubrication. 

Gargoyle  Lubricants  always  undergo 
this  flash  test. 

The  fire  test  is  made  with  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  the  flash  test.  The  fire 
test  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 
ignited  vapor  from  an  oil  will  continue 
to  burn. 

This  is  another  check  used  inmanu- 
facturing  Gargoyle  Lubricants  to  in- 
sure uniformity. 

But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  flash  and  fire  tests  alone 
cannot  determine  an  oil's  lubrica- 
ting efficiency. 


1 
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CLOUD  TEST 

The  oil  is  put  into  a  screw- 
capped  glass  jar.  A  thermome- 
ter passes  down  through  the 
cover  into  the  oil.  The  jar  is 
immersed  in  ice.  The  oil  then 
gradually  cools. 
The  cloud  test  is  t  he  temperature  at  which  a  cloud 
first  forms  in  the  oil  and  rises  about  half  way  up 
when  it  about  covers  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
Its  reading  is  given  as  the  cloud  test.  This  is  a 
laboratory  test  constantly  used  in  manufacturing 
Gargoyle  Lubricants. 

COOK  TEST 

Oil  can  be  decolorized  by  these 
methods:  (1)  By  Chemical  Treat- 
ment. (2)  By  Filtration.  (3)  Bv 
a  Combination  of  both. 

In  filtration  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
are  passed  through  filters  contain- 
ing 20  tons  to  so  tons  of  fullers' 
earth. 

The  cook  test  determines 
whether  the  purification  after  treatment  is  com- 
plete. The  oil  for  testing  is  put  in  a  glass  beaker. 
1  here  it  is  heated  for  one  hour  up  to  450°  F.  The 
0ll"s  then  examined  for  discoloration  and  sediment. 
_  The  original  color  of  the  oil  gives  no  real  guide  to 
its  lubricating  efficiency.  Nor  does  it  give  a  real 
guide  to  the  carbon  content.  But,  under  this  cook 
test,  a  change  from  the  original  color  of  the  oil  in- 
dicates the  degree  of  incomplete  purification. 

Under  this  test  the  contrast  between  the  dis- 
coloration of  most  oils  and  the  slight  discoloration 
of  Gargoyle  Lubricants  — Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for 
example — is  very  marked. 

VISCOSITY  TEST 

Viscosity  is  simply  the 
technical  name  for  what  is 
popularly  called  "body." 

But  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind:  Two  oils 
which  will  show  the  same 
viscosity  at  one  tempera- 
ture will  often  decidedly 
differ  in  viscosity  at  higher 
or  lower  temperatures. 

The  viscosity  of  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  is  tested  at  three 
different  temperatures — 1040 — 1400  and  210°  F. 

In  this  test  the  oil  is  put  into  a  tube  surrounded  by 
water  or  steam  which  is  kept  at  the  test  temperature 
When  the  oil  reaches  the  predetermined  temperature  a 
plug  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  removed.  This  opens  a 
small  standardized  tube.  The  oil  is  then  allowed  to  flow 
out  of  this  opening  into  a  glass  receptacle  of  known 
capacity. 

The  time  in  seconds  required  bv  the  oil  to  fill  the  con- 
tainer beneath,  up  to  the  standard  graduation  mark  is 
the  measure  of  the  oil's  viscosity. 

Gargoyle  Lubricants  all  go  through  the  viscosity  test 
but  the  viscosity  test  alone  cannot  determine  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  oil.     Gargoyle   Lubricants  possess  indi- 
vidual characteristics  as  lubricants. 


We  have  tried  to  make  plain  the  great  difference  in 
efficiency  which  may  exist  between  oils  which  look  alike 
feel  alike  and  test  alike.  To  cope  with  this  puzzling  con- 
dition, the  Vacuum  Oil  Company  has  for  years  main- 
tained thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  and  engineering 
departments  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  recommending  aGargoyleLubricant  for  agiven  pur- 
pose, we  first  analyze  the  operating  conditions  to  be  met 
then  specify  the  lubricant  which  is  known,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  to  meet  the  conditions  most  efficiently 
With  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  this  situation  is  met  bv  a 
Chart  of  Recommendations  which  is  shown  in  part  on 
this  page.  The  oils  specified  for  the  various  cars  in  this 
Chart  are  determined  annually  by  a  careful  engineering 
analysis  of  each  model  and  make  of  car. 
llie  recommendations  are  based  on  so 
years  ot  practical  experience  in  lubrica- 
tion. I  he  formulae  and  methods  used  in 
manufacturing  these  oils  are  based  on  al- 
most numberless  practical  tests. 

Vou  may  safely  feel  that  the  oil  speci- 
fied for  your  car  in  this  Chart  will  insure 
—Greater  power.  Less  friction.  Less 
carbon  Lower  consumption  of  gas- 
oline. Less  consumption  of  lubrica- 
ting oil.    Longer  life  of  your  car 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original 
packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer  has  not  the  grade 
specified  for  your  car,  kindly  write  our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address 

VACUUM    OIL   COMPANY,   Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for 
every  class  of  machinery.     Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 
Explanation  :  —  The  four  grades  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  puri- 
fied to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobil- 
oils that  should  be  used.  For  example,  "A" 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A."  "Arc."  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  rec- 
ommendations cover  all  models  of  both  pleas- 
ure and  commercial  vehicles  unless  other- 
wise noted. 


Model  of 


cars 


Abbott-Detroit 

«;. :.,.?* 

«    (Mod.  M-34-35) 

Apperson ;. 

"       (8<>0 
Auburn  (4  cyl) 

(6cjli 


Arc. Arc. 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Chicago 


New  York 
Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 


Minneapolis 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Boston 
Des  Moines 


Autocar  (2  cyl) 

Avery 

"'    (Mod.s&qiton, 

Briscoe 

*     <8cyl) ,. 

Buick 

Cadillac  

r    "        («'vl) 

Case 

Chalmers 

■       (Mod.  6-40). 
(Mod.  6-30) 
Chandler  bu 

Chevrolet. . ,, 

Cole ' 

"    (8  cyl) 

Cunningham 

"  (8  cyl).., 

Dart     

"    (Mod.C) 

Delaunay-Belleville 

Detroiter 

-       (8c)l). ... 

Dodge 

Dort '... 

Empire  (4  cyl). , 

«     .(6cyl)..., 

Federal  

Fiat 

Ford    

Franklin  

Grant 

H.A.L 

Haynes 

„  "      (wcyU 

Hudson     

"      (Super  Six)  .. 
Hupmobilt- 
Jefferj 

"     <6tYl;      ... 

*  Gom'l...... 

Kearns 

*  Com 'I 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

8    («cy!)  

"    Com"  I 

Kissel  Kar 

■    Com'l, 

•  "   (Mod  4b) 
Lexington 
Ljpp&rd.  Stewart 

■   (Mod.    M 

Locomobile 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

"      («-7°) 

Mitchell 
Mitchell  (8  cylj  ' 

Moline 

■  Knight  

Moon  (4 1  \  I  ■ 

-  (6cyl 
National 

„  ".    («<*■) 

Oakland    

V     (8cyl) 

Oldsmobile 

-       (frcyl)....'.. 

Overland 

Packard   

■  (!2cyl) 

*  Com') 

Paige 

'     C6-46)      

"    (6-36&3S) 

Pathfinder 

(ucyO.... 
i-  .  ■  .  

-  (8  cyl 
Pierce  An.  v 

"     Com'l.. 

Premier 

Regal 

*     (8  cyl) ..... 

Renault :. .  . 

Red 

.' 

Rikcr 

Saxon 

Selden 

- 
Stutz   

VI  - 

v, 

„ht 

Vt'inlon .  . 


Arc.  Arc 


ArcjArc 
Arc 


c       -       z 


Arc  .Arc 
Arc  Arc 
A     A      A     A 


A    Arc 
A   Arc 


A    An 
A     A 


A     A 

A     \i. 
A    Arc 


Art  Art     A    .Arc. 
A     A     A     A 


Arc  Arc  Arc   Are 


Arc.  Arc 
A  Arc 
A     A 

Arc.  Arc 
A    Arc 


Arc  Arc 
A  J  A 
Arc  Arc 

-Arc  Arc 
A   Arc 


*t  Afc 


Arc.  Arc     A     A 


A     \r 

v     v.. 
1     I 


AAA 


A    Arc. 

B      A* 
A    .Arc, 


Arc  Arc  Arc  Arc 


A     \i,:     A    Arc     A     Arc 
Vr.     \'     Are  Are    A  Arc. 


Arc.  Ar. 


V     Vr< 
A    Arc 

\  Ar 
A  J  A 
Arc  Are 


E  E 

A  \rt 

Ar..  V. 

A  Ar. 

Ar.  Art 


\-      V. 


\i.    A:.     \r.    Arc    Arc. 


\     E 


Ar.     AlC 


\n    V    \n   Are     A    v: 


Arc    Ar.     \r.     \: 


\n    Vr. 

I 

A     V 

\     V, 


E     E 


\  ,    \ 


BUotrre  It /tides: — For  motor  bearings  and 
enclosed  chains  u>e  GargOj  le  Mobiloil  "A"  the 
year 'round.  For  open  chains  and  differential 
use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year  'round. 
Exception:  For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 
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Partial  Payment 
$100  Bonds 


Y..U  <  .hi  bus  l d     hi   f  I  ■ 

untlui  i  In 
I  In-      iinil      i  mi   .  i  i-.ilnv 

bond  in  h  .i  bond  foi  an  Initl  ii 

ilepoail  cii  5iu    Sun  .  in  owner- 

ship iiv  regulaj  monl lily  p 

id  foi  <  ii. 


John  Muir  &  Po. 

*■*  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

Members     New     York    Stock    Exchange 

MAIN    i.l  I   [(    I      ..1    BKOADU  \\  .   ,\ .   V. 

New  Vort  ooklyn,  X.  Y. 

Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


LEGAL 


and 


i  Banks 

all  !  1 1 n ■  I s  w  

vested   in  othei    (  alifoi    II3  •w 
nia  Municipal  oi  School  mM'TvO 

Distl  '       ids  —  and     yielding    up    to"'* 

I  i.  in  |,  i  frinu  r  rili-rul  Income  mi!  from  all  California  taxeg 

$1,400,000 
Lindsay-Strathmore  District  Bonds 

Due  serially  11  to  30  years 
Issued  to  provide  the  permanent  improvement  of 

•' I  complete  irrigation  system  for 

richi  t  Citrus,  (  Hive,  eti  .,  J  >is1  rictsin  the 
State  ami  to  supplant  the  more  costly  private 
wells  and  pumping  plants  hitherto  used. 

Approval  of  the  State  Irrigation  Bond  Com- 

mission  evidenced  by  the  certificate  of  the 

State  Controller  on  every  bond.    Legality 

passed  upon  by  Dillon,  Thomson  &  Clay. 

New  Vork.     A  first  lien  upon  land  having 

Ban  merit    of    58,704,625    or 

i  six  times  the  amount  of  the  bond  issue. 

A  I  wdaome  panoramic  view  of  the  District  with  {older,  list 

OI  bond  maturities  and  prices  mailed  free  on  request. 

ELLIOTT   &    HORNE    COMPANY 

Citizen*   Rational  Hunk  Bnildlng,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

'"  ' "  '  "•  ■' ■       '  <'... «.•<  Natl.  Bank.  Los  Angeles 


THE  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY  (Capital  and  Surplus 
$2,800,000,  Resources  $9,300,000), 
OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 
INVITES  REQUESTS  BY  MAIL 
FOR  ITS  FREE  BOOKLET  "L" 
ON  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED  BY  REAL 
ESTATE. 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


Wepaj  <;•     Secnred  bj   Oklahoma  Farms  worth  three 

tunes  the  value  oi  the  loan.     The  demand  for  these  first 

MiortBiiKes   in    unsettled    limes     indicates    their   unusual 

stability.     First  Mortgages  do    not  shrink  in  value— they 

ite  ami  sun-       Interest     alway  ,  paid  dale  il    is  due. 

Over  81,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single  cent  lost  to  any 

Investor  or  a  sll  .le  foreclosure  sale  made.     Isn't  a  first 

mortgage  the  right  investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 

describing; methods,  and  listsof  loa  nsfrom$300to$10  000 

AUREUUS-SWANSON  CO     Ine 

Stat,.  National  Bank  Rldg..  Oklahoma  Citv.  Oklahoma 


51-6% 


ON  YOUR  MONEY  and  abso- 
lute safety,  if  invested  in  Georgia 
Farm  Mortgages  We  have  handled 
this  I, ..in,, I  investment  tor  20  yeai  without  a  loss  to  our 
Clients.  Six  per  cent  paid  on  time  certificates.  Write 
fordetails.  "Sessions  Stands  for  Safet\  " 
Sessions   Loan   &   Trust   Co.,   Drawer   3,  Marietta,  Ga. 


For  36    years    we  have   been  paying  mlr  i'11-l  1 

the   Inchest    returns  consistent  with    consi 
methods.      Kirit    mortgage    loan        1     ,200  and    up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thoroui  Ii 

so,,., I  investigation.     Please  ask  1-  ,   1. ■  \ 

825  CertincateeolDeoosit  also  for  sr- 


SS3EB 


Old  Glory  in  Every  Window 

\      ...  1 1    ....  .  .  .     . 


¥ou    will   nol   destroy   til 


tlta     ing   flags, 


Mooro 
Moorr 


At  Statu 
MOORE 


(Then  v 

Moore  Push-Pins 

i-.isii.riMK.      M:l,,„  i     2  M      . 

Glau  Heads,  Stul  Points  '  lUC  pkts 

nery.  Hsruware.   Photo,    Dent     Stores  or  Ut  mail 
PTJ8H-PIN  CO..    Dept.  33,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AMERICAN   STOCKS   STILL  n\\  Ml) 
IN    II  ROPE 

IT  i-  iidw  estimated  thai  the  foreign 
war-loans  plac<  d  here  bj  the  belligerent 
nations  equal  a  sum  about  twice  aa  large 
as  1  li«'  value  of  the  American  stocks  and 
bonds  thai  are  still  owned  in  Europe.  It 
had  already  come  aboul  thai  through  the 
efforts  of  the  belligerents  to  raise  money 
in  the  United  Suites  this  country  had 
settled  much  the  larger  part  of  it*  inter- 
national debt,  as  represented  in  corporation 
securities    sold    abroad,    by    repurchasing 


$1,185,811,486    and    a    market     value   of 
9924,542,646.     in   thea    two    years    there 
have    been   returned    to    this   countr 
curities    having   a    par    value   of   $1,518,- 

590,878,  or  .">(). ].">  per  cent,  of  the  original 
total.  These  figures  are  limited  to  rail- 
wax  investments,  bul  it  has  been  esti- 
mated thai  four  -  fifths  of  Europe's 
holdings  wen-  of  this  class:  The  figures 
were  obtained  by  Mr.  Lore.-  from  14-1  rail- 
roads or  from  all  lines  in  i  he  United  States 
over  100  miles  in  lengl  h. 

One    has    to    remember    further,    as   a 
writer  in  The  .lour mil  of  Commerce  points 


SECURITIES  HELD  ABROAD— PAR  VALUE 


Preferred  stock 

id  preferred  stock 
Common  stuck 

Nolo- 

Debenture  bonds 

t  lollateral  trust  bonds.  . 

Mortgage  bonds 

Equipment  trust  bonds. 
Car  trusts 

Rt  ceivere'  certificates 
Total 


Jan 

s!»l 

4 

285 

8 

56 

57, 

072. 

7 


31, 
,006, 
,645 

7211 
,475 
752 
776; 
,969, 
,449, 
49, 
958, 


1917 

300.00 
,100.00 
,918.75 

65 i 

080  00 
,380  00 

,224   08 

833.33 

000  mi 
000.00 


juiy  :;i,  me 

$120,597,750  00 

4,858,650  i«i 

336,761,704  on 

9,070,955  00 

74,796,900  00 

s.').lt;r,,47n  tin 

774,793,834  00 

7,783,300  00 

836,000  mi 

958,011 


July  SI,  1916 

$163,129,8! 

5,608,850  i«i 

511,437,356  25 

24,632,291  93 

160,228,700  00 

180,590,850  00 

1,150,339,130  00 

25,253,201  00 

29,000  mi 

2:201,00 


Jan.  SI,  1915 

$21  -U'H.-IOO. 00 

5,558,160  00 

573,880,393  mi 

254,390  16 

187,508,310  IK) 

2s2.41s.4i:,   28 

1,371,156,851  00 
202233,456  00 

998,001 


Preferred  stock 

Second  preferred  stock 

( 'ommon  stock 

Notes 

Debenture  bonds 

( !ollateral  trust  bonds ■ 

Mortgage  bonds 554,787,819 '45 

Equipment  trust  bonds 7,397,983.83 

Var  .nl8ts '  48i540.00 

Receivers  certificates 958,000  00 


$1,185,811,486.16        $1,415,623,563.00 

MARKET  VALUE 

Jan.  SI,  1017 

861,358,921.25 

....  1.724,5s:;  i  ii  i 

184,985.417.95 

7,966,437.50 
53,714,158.25 
51,600,784.95 


$2,223,450,229.18        $2,704,402,384.44 


July  SI 
$93,816, 

2. 1 H  II. 

234,154, 

6,844, 

69,858 

66,526 

628,183 

7.015 

681 

958, 


.  me 

715.00 
256.00 

103  no 
240  00 

,284  00 

,692.00 

,707  00 
,683  00 

,320  on 
nun  on 


July  31 

$117363, 

2.115 
342,225 

22,574 
141.444 
130,422. 
962,081 

24.4  so 

29 

2,201 


1915 
,393.01 

,958  (Mi 
,2  S3  93 
■ 
,185  75 

ti  13.20 

,410  55 
000.  IK) 


Total §924,542,046. 18 


SI, 110,099,090. 00         SI. 751,437,912  50 


them.  As  to  securities  still  owned  abroad, 
the  New  York  Times  cites  the  fourth 
compilation  made  by  L.  F.  Loree,  presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Loree's  first  summary  was 
made  up  as  of  January  31,  1915;  the  second 
on  July  31,  1915;  the  third  on  July  31, 
1916,  and  the  latest  on  January  31,  1917. 
When  the  first  was  made  the  railway 
securities  owned  abroad  totaled  $2,704,- 
402,364  par  value.  The  latest  summary, 
made  t  up  two  years  later,  shows  total 
railway     holdings    of     a     par     value    of 


out,  that  there  had  been  heavy  foreign 
liquidation  in  our  stocks  and  bonds  for  a 
considerable  period  before  the  war  actually 
began  in  August,  1914.  This  continued  in 
exceptionally  large  volume  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  1914 — a  period  of 
particularly  heavy  selling  that  is  not 
included  in  Mr.  Loree's  total. 

It  has  been  estimated  in  financial  circles 
that  a  round  two  billion  dollars  would  not 
be  an  excessive  estimate  of  the  par  value 
of  railroad  stocks,  bonds,  and  other 
securities  returned  to  us  by  Europe  since 


1915  1916  1917 

^  Feb  Mar  Apr  May  June  July  Aug  Sept OH  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  MayJuneJuly  Aug  Sept  Oct  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  Ma>  June 


Jan  Feb  MarApr  May  Jane  July  AncSeptOet  Nov  Dec  Jan  Feb  Mar  Apr  MayJune  July  Aug  Sept  Oct  Nov  Dec   Jan  Feb  Mar  AprMayJune 
STOCK-MARKET  AVERAOES  FROM  JANUARY,    1915,   TO  MARCH,    1917. 

In  the  above  diagram,  taken  from  the  New  York  Timrs  Annalist,  the  heavy  black  line  shows 
what  is  known  as  "the  closing  average  price"  of  fifty  stocks,  half  industrials  and  half  railroads,  for 
the  twenty-seven  months  ending  with  March,  1917.  The  shaded  area  shows  the  high  and  low 
average  prices  of  the  twenty-five  industrials  included  in  the  black-line  showing  and  the  white  area 
the  corresponding  figures  for  the  twenty-live  rails. 
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the  war.  In  addition  there  have  been  per- 
haps $500,000,000  of  industrial  securities. 
The  writer  cites,  as  giving  "  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  American  investment  demand 
that  has  made  possible  the  absorption  of 
this  huge  sum,"  the  fact  that  since  the 
war  began  there  has  at  the  same  time 
been  absorbed  (net)  $2,376,595,878  in 
loans  to  foreign  Governments — these  loans 
having  been  "an  entirely  new  departure 
in  American  finance."  On  the  previous 
page  is  given  a  table  in  which  Mr.  Loree's 
comparisons  are  shown. 

In-  order  for  Mr.  Loree  to  arrive  at  his 
tabulations,  stock  holdings  were  identified 
by  entries  in  the  transfer  -  books  of  the 
issuing  companies.  Bonds  were,  in  the 
main,  identified  by  slips  filed  by  the 
payees  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Income-Tax  Law. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  com- 
menting on  these  figures,  remarks  that 
repurchases  of  our  securities,  in  six  months 
up  to  the  end  of  last  January,  "went  on  at 
less  than  one-third  the  rate  of  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,"  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, "in  view- of  the  greatly  increased 
shipment  of  gold  to  us  by  England  in  the 
later  period,  the  virtual  taking  over  of  all 
such  foreign  holdings  by  the  English  and 
French  Governments,  and  the  use  of  them 
as  collateral  on  the  large  loans  placed  in 
America."  This  writer  believes  that  the 
amount  sold  back  to  us  in  July,  1914,  before 
the  Stock  Exchange  shut  down,  would 
bring  the  aggregate  of  our  securities 
absorbed  here  up  to  $2,000,000,000.  As 
to  the  $1,185,000,000  American  railway 
issues  (mostly  common  stock  and  mortgage 
bonds)  still  owned  abroad,  the  writer 
remarks  that  "something  near  $500,000,- 
000  of  that  total  is  at  present  lodged  in 
American  banking  institutions  as  col- 
lateral against  the  short-term  loans  of 
England  and  France,  and  that  most  of  the 
remaining  balance  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  Exchequer  for  similar  use  or  for 
gradual  liquidation  later  on." 

The  same  paper  noted  that  while 
no  figures  were  given,  bankers  "in  close 
touch  with  the  international  financial 
situation"  had  exprest  a  belief  that  in 
the  last  six  weeks  foreign  liquidation  of 
American  railway  and  industrial  bonds 
and  stocks  "had  been  resumed  on  a  heavy 
scale."  Foreign  liquidation,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  French  and  English 
Governments,  probably  would  continue 
"until  practically  all  of  the  securities  now 
held  abroad  had  been  returned."  Bankers 
had  pointed  out  that  as  an  offset  to  the 
$925,000,000  market  value  of  our  railroad 
securities  still  held  abroad,  this  country 
could  show  an  increase  since  January  1, 
1915,  of  $2,376,000,000  in  our  loans  to  for- 
eign countries  and  an  increase  in  our  gold 
holdings  of  not  less  than  $1,363,000,000. 

OUR  NATIONAL  WAR-LOANS  FROM 

THE  REVOLUTION  TO  THE 

WAR  WITH  SPAIN 

IN  a  pamphlet,  recently  issued  by  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  is  given 
an  interesting  compilation  of  data  regard- 
ing the  war-loans  this  country  has  made 
since  it  declared  its  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  When  the  war  with  the 
mother  country  began,  the  thirteen  colonies 
found  themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
war,  "but  with  practically  no  funds  in 
their  treasuries."  What  was  worse,  the 
Continental  Congress  "had  no  power  to 
raise  money  by  taxation,"  and  so  had  to 


=both= 


HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List  and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  battery. 
A  small,  compact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  inserted. 
Reproduces  natural  voice  tones  very 
effectively;  no  "buzzing." 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  2* 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE  TRIAL   OFFER 


WCOR^CAATEO 


OPTICIAN 

Mfrs.  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Makfg  Piling  Easier — 

Savet  20  ■'.  Floor  Space — 
Protects  Office  Records  From 

Fire,  Water,  Mice  ! 


Write  for  the  "Book  of  Better  Business" 

98  pa^--  of  systems  and  modern  office  appli- 
ances that  make  for  short  cuts  in  office 
routine.  Pictures  in  colors  the  beautiful 
grained  finishes  of  Art  Metal— the  STEEL 
office  furniture  that  won't  warp,  stick  nor 
burn.  The  book  costs  50(5.  but  it  will  be 
mailed  FREE  if  you  will  write  for  it  on  your 
letterhead.  We  will  also  tell  you  where  you 
can  see  Art  Metal.  Address  Dept.  D-14. 
ART  METAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO.,  Inc. 
314  Metallic  Avenue,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Art  maai 

tfffi^  furniture.  X,  FiUs 


;  1 


A„IHa    ?TAN?AR»    DICTIONARY     b  needed    |„   ever, 
American  homo  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Individual  "Locked-On" 
Towel  Cabinet 

Provides  a  clean    towel 
for   each    user,    so    se- 
cured it  cannot  be  re- 
moved from  the  cabi- 
net.     Testimony     of 
users  shows  it  notice- 
ably   decreases    sick- 
ness.     Complies  with 
all     Municipal     and 
State    Laws.     Indorsed   by 
Boards  of  Health. 

Stops  Towel    Loss— Prevents   Disease 

f  towels    Will  cut  towel  expense  SS% 

Individual  Towel  &  Cabinel  Service  Co..     2731  Qninn  St..  Chicago,  111. 


depend   on    "eredil    bills  and   requisitions 
<lr. -.v.  n  against  i  b<    a  .  i  ral  colonic  The 

n  ign  eountrj    to  give  us  an; 
France,   King  Louie   XVI.  advancing 
the  loan.     All   told,   the  loan-   of   Franci 
to    M-    in    thai    war-px  riod    amounted    to 
152,500.      Other    loans    wen     obtained 
mm  Holland,  a  total  of  $2,000,000, 
and    from    Spain,    $174,017.     The    loans 
from  Franc*   w<  re  r<  paid  bi  I  eeen  171)1  and 
I  795  to  1  be  U>\  olul  ionarj  I  Ioa  ernmenl  of 
Franoe;   the  Holland  loan  during  the  same 
period  in  five  animal  instalments,  and  the 
Spanish  loan  in  1 7'Jii  :>.    Our  6rs1  domestic 
war-loan  was  for  the  tinj   sum  of   l'<>,000, 
made  in   177.",.     The  loan  was  taken  at  par. 
Following  are  details  as  to  our  other  war- 
loans,  as  are  given  in   (his  valuable  little 
pamphlel : 

"A  year  and  a  half  later  found  Congress 
laboring  under  unusual  difficulties.     Bos- 
ton    and    New     York    were    held    by    the 
enemy,  the  patriot  forces  were  retreating, 
and    the    people    were   as  little   inclined    to 
submit  to  domestic    taxation  as  they  had 
formerly   been    to   'taxation  without   rep- 
resentation.'      To     raise     funds,    even     a 
lotterj   was  attempted.     In  October,  177G, 
Congress    authorized    a    second    loan    for 
$5,000,000.     It  was  not  a  pronounced  suc- 
cess,    oidy     $3,787,000     being    raised     in 
twelve   months.      In  1778,  fourteen  issues 
of  paper  money  were  authorized  as  the  onlv 
way  to  meet, the  expenses  of  the  Army 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1779,  Congress  had 
issued  $200,000,000  in  paper  monev,  while 
a    like   amount   had   been   issued    by    the 
several  States.    In  1781,  as  a  result  of  this 
financing    and    of    the    general    situation. 
Continental     bills     of     credit     had     fallen 
99  per  cent . 

"Then  came  Robert  Morris,  that  genius 
of  finance,  who  found  ways  to  raise  the 
money  which  assured  the  triumph  of  the 
American  cause.    By  straining  his  personal 
credit,  which  was  higher  than  that  of  the 
Government,  he  borrowed  upon  his  own 
individual  security  on  every  hand.    On  one 
occasion  he  borrowed  from  the  commander 
of    the   French    fleet,    securing   the   latter 
with    his   personal   obligation.      If  Morris 
and  other  patriotic  citizens  had  not  ren- 
dered such  assistance  to  the  Government, 
some  of  the  most  important  campaigns  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  would  have  been 
impossible.     Following  came  the  Bank  of 
^nnsylyania,  which   issued   its   notes— in 
effect,     loans— to     provide     rations     and 
equipment     for     Washington's    Army     at 
Valley  Forge.     These  notes  were  secured 
oy  bills  of   exchange   drawn   against   our 
.Lnvoys  abroad,  but  it  was  never  intended 
that  they  should  be  presented  for  payment, 
With  the  actual  establishment  of  the 
United    States   and    the   adoption    of   the 
Constitution,    Alexander    Hamilton    came 
forward  with  a  funding  scheme  by  which 
the  various  debts  owed  to  foreign  coun- 
tries,   to    private    creditors,    and    to    the 
several  States  were  combined.     In   1791 
on    a    specie    basis,    our    total    debt    was 
$/ 5  000,000.    'The  paper  dollar  was  prac- 
tically   valueless    and    the    people     were 
forced  to  give   the  Government   adequate 
powers    to    raise    money    and    to    impose 
taxes.      Between    that    date    and     1812 
thirteen    tariff  bills   were   passed   to  raise 
money    to   meet   public    expenditures   and 
pay  off  the  national  debt, 

"For  some  time  previous  to  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  War  of  1812,  hostilities 
had  been  predicted.  In  a  measure,  this 
enabled  Congress  to  prepare  for  it.  And, 
alt  ho  the  war  did  not  begin  until  June  of 
1812,  as  early  as  March  of  that  year  a 
loan  of  $11,000,000.  bearing  6  per  cent,  at 
par,  to  be  paid  off  within  twelve  years 
from  the  beginning  of  1813,  was  author- 
ized. Of  this,  however,  only  $2,150,000 
was  issued,  and  all  was  redeemed  by  1817 
rhe  next  year  a  loan  of  $16,000,000  was 


A  Good  Bookcase 

for  the  price  of  a  good  book! 


^UNIVERSAL  BOOKCASE 

Endorsed  by  Over  100,000  Users 

Made  for  and  universale  used  in  thefinest  homes  and  offices 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  made  in  sections. combin- 
ing practical  utility,  economy  and  attractive  appearance. 
Above  style  is  beautifully  finished  in  SOLID  OAK  with 
non-binding,  disappearing  glass  doors;  price:  top 
$1.25,  leg  base  Si. 50 — combination  complete  S8.00.  Other 
styles  and  grades  at  correspondingly  low  prices.  On  orders 
of  $10.00  and  over  we  pay  freight;  freight  equalized  to 
extreme  western  states.  Shipped  direct  from  factory  ON 
APPROVAL  and  at  considerable  saving  TO  YOU. 
Write  for  new  Catalogue  23-A. 

The  C.  J.  Lundstrom  Mfg.  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinet- 
Branch  Office:  Flatiron   Bldg.,  New  York  Citv. 


Bow-Legs  and  Knock-Knees  Unsightly 

Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  .men  with  and  without  the  Perfect 
Leg  Forms. 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 

140  N.  Mayfield  Avenue,  Anstin,  Chicago,  III. 


For  AH 
Woodwork 


OCfMar 

V^  V*Polish 

Channell   Chemical  Company 

CHICAGO  .         TORONTO  LONDON 
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The  heavy  portion  of  illustration  shows 
the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachment 
Which  carries  90%  of  the  load,  bolted 
to  the  power  plant  with  a  vise-like  grip. 


Smith 


£o.b. 
Chicago 


When  Will  You  Displace  Costly,     _ 
Time-Wasting  Delivery  and  Hauling  and  Use  Smith  Form-a-Truck? 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  the  final  step  in  efficient,  economical  hauling  and  delivery- 
proved  f or  your  business— everywhere.  Records  of  lowest  delivery  efficiency,  year 
round  day  in  and  day  out  working  ability  have  demonstrated  it  to  be  the  universal  form 
of  motor  truck  transportation.   It  will  do  for  you  what  it  is  already  doing  for  thousands  of  others  in  your  line  of  work 


Save  All  Horse  Expense 

smith  Form-a-Truck  entirely  eliminates  the  tremen- 
lous  waste  expense  of  horse-drawn  service.  You  can 
nake  this  same  big  saving— cut  charges  against  haili- 
ng or  delivery  from  one-half  to  two-thirds. 
Save  delay  of  slow-moving  horses -save  all  uncertain- 
y  in  your  hauling  or  delivery  in  bad  weather.  Estab- 
lsn  your  delivery  and  hauling  department  on  a  defl- 
ate, money-saving,  year  'round,  profitable  basis.  Cut 
town  time  charges,  inefficient  money- wasting  methods 
it  the  loading  platform.  Build  up  profits  where  losses 
vere  previously  figured. 

Double  Your  Load — Treble 
Your  Efficiency 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  haul  twice  the  load  hauled 
>y  horses,  over  three  times  the  area,  in  the  same  time, 
ncrease  your  chances  of  doing  business  by  increasing 
he  territory  you  can  serve  -  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
■ou  make  deliveries. 

Vith  from  one-half  to  one-third  your  present  equip- 
nent,  you  can  serve  the  same  area  with  Smith  Form- 
;-Trucks — with  the  same  number  of  delivery  wagons 
v  trucKs  that  you  are  now  using,  you  can  treble  your 


business  possibilities.  These  are  the  results  that  have 
already  been  obtained  by  the  users  of  22,000  Smith 
rorm-a-Trucks  now  in  operation. 

Nearly  22,000  Already  Sold  and  De- 
livered to  Over  600  Lines  of  Business 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  in  more  general  use  than  any 
other  hauling  or  delivery  vehicle.  Over  13,000  sold  and 
delivered  in  the  last  three  months  and  a  half.  Planned 
production  for  1917  is  fully  50%  of  the  entire  planned 
production  of  all  makes  of  motor  trucks. 

Users  include  largest  national  corporations  buying 
fleet  equipments  and  smallest  users  using  from  one  to 
three  or  four. 

For  All  Work 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  used  in  heavy  duty  work  by 
contractors  for  hauling  material  from  excavations;  by 
big  manufacturers  hauling  machinery  and  equipment; 
by  lumber  companies— in  every  line  of  heavy  duty 
work  where  rapid  moving  of  heavy,  bulky  loads  is  a 
necessity  to  satisfaction  and  economy. 
Express  companies,  department  stores,  grocers,  laun- 
dries, every  line  of  business  requiring  the  rapid  moving 


of  smpJl  parcels,  have  found  Smith  Form-a-Truck  the 
most  adaptable,  most  economical  form  of  delivery  On 
the  farm  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  superseding  horses 
in  all  kinds  of  hauling,  saving  time  and  money,  creat- 
ing bigger  profits,  adding  to  the  all-'round  efficiency  of 
farm  work. 

Building  contractors  figuring  in  competitive  bids  can 
charge  such  low  cost  for  moving  materials  with  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  that  the  saving  in  hauling  charges 
often  plays  a  big  part  in  getting  most  satisfactory 
estimates. 

Large  Resources — Big  Factory 
Huge  Production 

One  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  now  being  built  every  two 
minutes  in  a  huge  factory  with  materials  already  on 
hand  for  over  30,000  complete  jobs.  With  our  tremen- 
dous purchasing  and  manufacturing  facilities  we  can 
double  this  enormous  output  of  material-this  huee 
producUon— on  sixty  days'  notice. 
Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation  is  one  of  the  best 
financed  m  the  motor  truck  industry.  Workmen,  ma- 
terials, big  financial  resources  and  a  sales  and  service 
organization  blanketing  every  part  of  the  country 
guarantee  immediate  deliveries  on  all  orders 


Use  Any  One  of  These  Power  Plants  When  Will  You  Let  Us  Help  You  Save  Monev? 

"EffiSE*!*    SmWiFton^T^conhlDrf  with  any  Ford.  Maxwell.  •    Onr**-™-*-*-  —•..  J-f_  J. *         .  "   *  ""  ™*  "^UCJ. 


elect  your  own  power  plant.  Smith  Form-a-Truck  combined  with  any  Ford.  Maxwell, 
lodge  Bros..  Buick,  Chevrolet  or  Overland  power  plant  makes  a  fully  guaranteed  one- 
>n  truck— protected  by  the  same  guaranty  that  protects  the  most  expensive  trucks  you 
in  Duy  installation  of  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours  by  any  two 
[en.  you  can  get  the  power  plant  you  want  on  an  instant's  notice,  and  in  motor  oper- 
tion  you  get  tne  proved  economy  and  high  standard  of  service  characteristic  of  these 
ower  plants 


Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Executive  Offices  and  Salesroom,  Suite  923  Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building,  Chicago,  HL 

Eastern  Branch,  1834  Broadway,  New  York 


Pacific  Coast  Branch,  Pico  and  Hills  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 
Southern  Branch,  120  Man. tie  St.,  Atlanta 
Kansas  City  Branch,  1808  Grand  Ave. 
Omaha  Branch,  2212  Harney  St. 


£&£ 


Our  transportation  engineering  department  is  ready  to  analyze  your  haulin* 
problems-to  show  you  just  where  Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  save  money 
increase  efficiency,  and  establish  new  low  costs  of  operation 

?equirenmen?s-NO^Ilent  ^    *    ^^  "*»»**   ^ysis  of   your 


.♦♦ 


Lit. 

Digest 

Cr     4-7 17 

^%  Smith 

2r      Motor  Truck 

Corporation* 

923  Smnh  Form- 
a-Truck  Bldg., 
^^  Chicago 

J^r         Gentlemen:— Please 
j^P       give  me  full  infonna- 
j^r         tion    reg-ardingr    Smith 
j^T        Form  -  a  -  Truck  and  its 
^^P"      .  adaptability    to    my    ser- 
^^F        vice.    My  business  ia 


^K        State 


I  employ  horses.    My 

4^  present  cost  is cents  per  ton 

mile.    My  delivery  radius  ia miles 

Same 


Address  . 


j^F  I  am  a  dealer  interested  in   securing  Smith  Form-a-Truck  rep- 

J^        resentatioo  in  my  territory. 


42T     Same... 


Address  . 


CttV State. 
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A  quaint  package 

of 

delightful  sweets 

Just  such  a  package  as  charms  a  woman. 
In  appearance,  it  is  asdainty  and  'old-timey" 
as  a  cross-stitch  sampler  (from  which  it  derives 
its  name).    In  contents,  it  is  original,  varied,  deli- 
cious—leader among  Whitman's— the  National  Sweets. 
J  he  Sampler  contains  Whitman'.   "Fussy"   Chocolates, 
famous  Honey  White  Nougat,  Chocolate-covered  Mint  Marsh- 
mallows,  Bitter  Sweet  Chocolates,  Milk  Chocolates,  Choco- 
late-covered   Liquid   Cherries.   Chocolate-covered  Almonds, 
Jordan  Almonds  and  Roasted  Almonds. 
Buy  the  Sampler  from  the  nearest  Whitman  agency  (usually  the  leadina 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman,  Instantaneous  Chocolate,  Cocoa  and Marshmallow  Whip. 


Classified    Columns  J 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

"The  Truth  About  Patents"  tells  how  to 
successfully  protect    and  market  an   inven- 
tion    Sent  upon  request.     Personal  service. 
1 1  ighest  references.  Honest  advice  free.   T   R 
Kelly.  740F  Woodward  Bldg.,  Wash    D   C 


IDEAS  WANTED.-  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patenis  procured  through  me. 
four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
?,',.  rS  if  p<r.saIa"e4  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field- lit- 

i  fhumFsm!i0?-     .?£W-  °PP°""nities  so  prof- 
itable.   Send  for  "Pointers"  todav 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT.-It  may 
be  valuable.  Write  me.  No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  1882  "In- 
ventors Guide"  FREE.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
502  Loan&  1  rust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-theONLYkind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers 
hend  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
F  ArSjn,£?st  -to  Inve»tors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACE\  ,57  Barrister  Bldg.AVashington.D.C. 


HELP  WANTED 


Uw  GOV?RNMENT  wants  clerks.     Men 
—Women   18 or  over.   $75.00  month.    Write 
immediately  for  positions  now  obtainable, 
n     .   DF,R^NKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Dept.B-120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADESALESMEN®  AGENTS 


OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

?iL.D  «S9™  S  a!ld  StamPs  of  all  kinds.  From 
SI  to  $1000  cash  paid  for  some  to  1912.  Keep 
all  old  money  and  stamps.  Send  4c.  Get 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  and  Stamp  Circular. 
\  ou  have  nothing  to  lose.  Send  now. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 


Oneof  our  men  made  $7,000  during  1916, 
Selling  the  Underwood  System  of  Visual  In- 
struction to  schools  and  libraries.    We  assiirn 

^  !!?■ VC  te,rr,tSry  umk'r  Permanent  contract 
to  high  grade  educated  men  with  satisfactory- 
references;    must     also   make    cash    deposit 

DeoY  C^IT  Rl:^eIWO°l  &  Underwood 
uept.  C,     417  Filth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


f<?J»  nn1  PG  VALUES  !"  typewriters.   $10 


ADVERTISING 


\MLL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  "vot- 
ing   advertisements;    increase  your  earning 

??p|«    JS^fe?-     PAGE -DAVIS    CO 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 


^AMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


l™SbIf  UDEV|LLK.  Sketches,'  Mono- 
3't?l     °gDes-'   Speakers,   Minstrel  Ma- 
Mus  cifeu^3'10'^  Tablea«x,  Drills, 
-Musical  Pieces.     Entertainments  forall  ocra 
s-.ons    MakeUpGood,.   Large  Catalog  Free 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


authorized.  This  loan  was  redeemabk 
after  January  1,  1836;  it  paid  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  sold  at  88.  The  amounl 
led  was  $18,109,137,  which  was  al] 
{•aid  off  by  1821.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
tne  total  loans  negotiated  by  the  Govern- 
ment aggregated  $88,000,000.  The  nation'* 
public  debt,  as  a  result  of  this  war,  was 
increased  to  $127,334,933  in  1816.  By 
18.3.1,  either  bj  redemptions  or  maturity 
it  was  all  paid. 

"The  Mexican  War   debt   incurred    by 
tne    United    States    exceeded    84 3  000  (XXJ 
and  was  financed  by  loans  in  the  form  of 
Ireasury   notes   and    Government    stock. 
Ihe    Ireasury    notes,    under    the    act    of 
4f^r>  totaled    S7.G87.800    and    the    stock 
$4  999,149.      The  latter   paid    6   per  cent 
interest.     By  act  of  1847,  Treasury  notes 
to  the  amount  of  .126,122,100  were  issued 
bearing  interest  in   the   discretion  of  the' 
Secretary   of   the   Treasury    reimbursable 
one  and  two  years  after  date,  and  con- 
vertible   into    United    States    stock    at    6 
per    cent.     They    were    redeemable    after 
December  31,    1867.      Economic  develop- 
ments  following  this  war  led  to  a  period  of 
extraordinary  industrial  prosperity  which 
lasted  for  several  years.     A  change  in  the 
nseal  policy  of  the  Government,  however 
resulted  in  a  panic  in  1857  and  a  Treasury 
deficit  in  1858.     The  debt  contracted  in 
consequence    of    the    Mexican    War    was 
redeemed  in  full  by  1874. 

'  The  situation  had  not  improved  to  any 
great  extent  when  Lincoln  took  office  on' 
March  4,  1861,  and  by  mid-November  of 
that  year  a  panic  was  in  full  swing  The 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  found  the  Trea- 
STL  emP*y  and  the  financial  machinery- 
ot  the  Government  seriously  disorganized 
Fubhc  credit  was  low,  the  public  mind  was 
disturbed,  and  raising  money  was  diffi- 
cult. In  1862,  the  Legal-Tender  Act  was 
R™™h  authorizing  an  issue  of  $150,- 
000  000  of  legal-tender  notes,  and  an  issue 
ot  bonds  in  the  amount  of  $500,000,000 
was  authorized. 

"This  proved  to  be  a  most  popular  loan. 
Ihe    bonds    were    subject    to   redemption 
alter    rive    years    and    were    payable    in 
twenty  years.    They  bore  interest  at  6  per 
cent      payable    semiannually,    and    were 
issued  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500 
and    $1,000.      Through    one    agent,    Jay 
Cooke,    a    genius    at     distribution,    who 
employed  2,850  subagents  and  advertised 
extensively,  this  loan  was  placed  directlv 
with  the  people  at  par  in  currency.    Alto- 
§l\TZ^  ™en  aggregate    of    this    loan    was 
$014,771,600.    Later  in  that  year  Congress 
authorized    a    second    issue    of    Treasury 
notes  in  the  amount  of  $150,000,000  at  par 
with  interest  at  6  per  cent.;    in  January, 
1863,   a  third  issue   of  $100,000,000  was 
authorized,  which  was  increased  in  March 
to  $150,000,000,   at  5   per  cent,  interest. 
Inese  issues  were  referred  to  as  the  'one- 
and  two-year  issues  of  1863.' 

"In  December,  1863,  Congress  had  to 
face  a  deficit  of  $277,000,000  and  unpaid 
requisitions     amounting     to     $47,000  000 

iw,  rSn  if lJl  0f  th^  year  nearIy  $400,- 
000,000  had  been  raised  by  bond  sales.    A 

further  loan  act,   passed  March  3,    1864    * 
provided  for  an  issue  of  $200,000,000  of 
5  per  cent,  bonds,  known  as  'ten-fortys  ' 
but    of    this    total    only    $73,337,000   was 
disposed  of.     Subsequently,  on  June  30. 
1864,  a  great  public  loan  of  $200,000,000 
was    authorized.      This    was   an    issue    of 
Ireasury  notes,  payable  at  any  time  not 
exceeding  three  years,  and  bearing  interest 
at    /Vio  per  cent.      Notes   amounting    to 
$248,601,680  were  sold.     The  aggregate  of 
Government  loans  during  the  Civil  War 
footed  iip  a  total  of  $2,600,700,000;  and  on 
September  1,  1865,  the  public  debt  closely 
approached  $3,000,000,000,  less  than  one- 
halt  of  which  was  funded. 

'.'9ivil,  War  loans,  with  one  exception, 
which  sold  at  89  Vio,  were  all  placed  at  par 
in  currency,  subject  to  commissions  rang- 
ing from  an  eighth  to  1  per  cent,  to  dis- 
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tnbuting  bankers.  The  average  interest 
nominally  paid  by  the  Government  on  its 
bonds  during  the  war  was  slightly  under 
6  per  cent.  Owing  to  payment  being 
made  in  currency,  however,  the  rate  was, 
in  reality,  much  higher.  With  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt  was  undertaken,  and  it  has 
continued  without  interruption  to  date. 
Heavy  tax-receipts  for  several  years  after 
the  close  of  the  war  potentially  enabled 
the  Government  to  reduce  its  debt.  In- 
deed, from  1866  to  1891,  each  year's 
Ordinary  receipts  exceeded  disbursements, 
md  enabled  the  Government  to  lighten 
ts  financial  burdens.  Through  refunding 
operations — in  addition  to  bonds  and  short- 
;ime  obligations  redeemed  with  surplus 
•evenues — the    Government    paid    off,    up 

0  1879,  $1,395,345,950  bonds  bearing 
nterest  at  from  5  to  6  per  cent.  In  this 
rear  the  credit  of  the  Government  was 
)n  a  4  per  cent,  basis,  and  a  year  later  on  a 
\x/i  per  cent,  basis,  against  a  maximum 
msis  of  15  ^  per  cent,  in  1864. 

"Following  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  in 
rlavana  Harbor,  in  1898,  Congress  author- 
zed  an  issue  of  $200,000,000  3  per  cent, 
en-twenty-year  bonds.  Of  this  aggregate 
5198,792,660  were  sold  by  the  Government 
it  par.  So  popular  was  this  loan,  it  was 
>versubscribed  seven  times.  During  the 
'ear  1898,  following  the  allotment  to  the 
mblie,  this  issue  sold  at  a  premium,  the 
>rice  going  to  107%,  and,  during  the  next 
'ear,  to  110%-  After  the  war  ended,  the 
lovernment,  in  accordance  with  its  un- 
varying custom,  began  to  pay  off  this 
lebt;  but,  despite  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury's  offer  to  buy  these  bonds,  he 
ucceeded  in  purchasing  only  about  $20,- 
00,000  bonds. 

"In  1860,  the  principal  of  the  interest- 
bearing  public  debt  in  the  United  States 
fas  $64,842,000.  In  1862,  after  two  years 
f  civil  war,  this  had  risen  to  $365,304,000, 
n  increase  of  almost  600  per  cent.     And 

1  1865,  this  debt  had  risen  to  the  then 
taggering  total  of  $2,674,815,856.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  published 
dth  relation  to  the  war-debts  of  the 
luropean  belligerents,  there  is  nothing  in 
ny  way  comparable  to  this  astounding 
itio  of  increase  in  America's  public  debt 
•om  1862  to  1865. 

"During  the  Napoleonic  wars  England's 
ublic  debt  was  practically  trebled,  stand- 
lg  after  Waterloo  at  about  $4,500,000,000. 
'o-day,  it  has  again  trebled.  In  a  single 
ear  of  war  with  Prussia,  1870,  France 
>und  her  public  debt  enlarged  70  per 
3nt.  The  movement  of  the  respective 
purities  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
tates,  and  France,  during  the  Napoleonic 
ars,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Franco- 
russian  campaign  are  worthy  of  mention, 
ritish  consols,  selling  at  90  before  the 
apoleonic  wars,  dropt  to  47  }4  at  the 
ltbreak  of  hostilities;  went  to  84  in 
317,  two  years  after  Waterloo;  and  sold  as 
igh  as  97  in  1824.  In  America  our  United 
tates  fives,  at  par  in  1861,  dropt  to  83 
l  the  exchange,  but  went  to  125  in  1869. 
rench  five  per  cent,  loan,  offered  to  raise 
le  billion-dollar  indemnity  to  Prussia  in 
171,  sold  at  first  as  low  as  79  x/i  and  80%. 
i  1874,  these  securities  rose  to  100  J^,  and 
i  1253^  in  1881,  barely  ten  years  after 
Leir  issuance. 

"All  told,  the  Napoleonic  wars,  which 
sted  from  1793  to  1815,  cost  approxi- 
ately  $6,300,000,000.  The  Mexican  War 
'St  us  about  $81,000,000.  Our  Civil  War 
suited  in  an  aggregate  expenditure  ex- 
eding  $8,000,000,000,  from  1861- to  1864. 
tie  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  next  to 
How,  consumed  not  less  than  $3,000,- 
0,000.  The  second  South  African  War, 
00  to  1902,  cost  in  round  figures  $1,300,- 
0,000;  the  Russian-Japanese  engagement 
nsumed  not  less  than  $3,000,000,000; 
d  our  comparatively  trifling  hostilities 
th  Spain,  1898,  added  $165,000,000  to 
is  country's  public  expense." 


Repeatedly  has  Saxon  "Six 
proved  its  superiority 


Not  once  but  many  times 
has  Saxon  "Six"  shown  it- 
self a  better  car  than  those 
that  claim  rivalry  by  way 
of  price. 

And  these  repeated  proofs 
have  had  their  effect. 

People  now  seem  to  know 
very  definitely  and  decid- 
edly why  Saxon  "Six"  is  the 
best  car  in  its  price  class. 

Evidently  they  have  been 
comparing  Saxon  "Six"with 
others  in  its  class. 

And  they  have  usually  ar- 
rived at  the  same  deliberate 
opinion — that  Saxon  "Six" 
is  a  far  abler  performer, 
a  far  better  car. 

Recently  another  piece  of 
evidence  was  added  to  the 


proof  of  the  economy  of 
Saxon  "Six"  when  206 
Saxon  "Sixes"  traveled  300 
miles  apiece  without  stop- 
ping and  averaged  23.5 
miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. 

And  proof  of  its  stability 
and  strength  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  average  cost 
per  car  for  repair  parts  over 
a  period  of  two  years  is 
less  than  $8.50. 

Saxon  "Six"  is  $865;  "Six" 
Sedan,  $1250;  "Four" Road- 
ster, $495;  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
Canadian  prices:  "iSix" 
Touring  Car,  $1175;  "Six" 
Sedan,  $1675;  "Four"  Road- 
ster, $665.  Price  of  special 
export  models:  "Six,"  $915; 
•Tour,"  $495;  f.o.b.  Detroit. 
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SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION,     DETROIT. 


LET  US  BACK  YOUR  MONEY 

BY  THE 

Million  Dollar  Permanent  Fund 


OF  THE 


"Board  of  Conference  Claimants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 

Church,"  Incorporated 

The  Official  General  Organization  authorized  by  the 
General  Conference,  to  provide  for  Retired  Ministers 

Purchase  a  Life  Annuity  Bond 

With  Interest  at  a  Higher  Rate  than  that  of  ordinary  investments 

Secure  a  Reliable  Life  Income  absolutely  safe 

Write  Dr.  JOSEPH  B.  HINGELEY,  Corresponding  Secretary 

820  Garland  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 
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in  the  Scripps-Booth  means  full  money's 
worth.  It  means  dollar-for-dollar  in  rugged 
service-rendered.  It  means  power-value 
and  performance-value— a  strong,  staunch 
chassis,  built  to  do  its  duty,  day-in'day-out. 


•=   M.N 


A 


cripps-Jooo 

value  means  even  more.  It  means  an  added 
something  which  money  cannot  ordinarily  buy 
in  motor  cars.  That  "something,"  in  a  man  or 
woman,  would  be  called  personality.  In  the 
Scripps-Booth  it  is  the  unmistakable  stamp  of 
superiority.  To  the  physical  joys  of  perfect 
motoring  there  is  added  a  pride  of  possession 
which  money  cannot  measure. 

Scripps-cBoo{h  (prporation 

U       ^  CDciroitMci 

Four'Cy Under  Roadster  -  $  935 
Four'Cylinder  Coupe  *  -  145° 
Eight-Cy Under  Four  Passenger  1285 
Eight-CyUnder  Town  Car  -         2575 


Eight-CyUnder  Four  Passenger 
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GUARDING  THE   GERMAN  LINERS  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  BEFORE   THEIR  SEIZURE   OX   APRIL  SIXTH. 


WAR  FOR   DEMOCRACY 


THE  VIBRANT  WORDS  of  President  Wilson  were  hailed 
as  the  voice  of  the  American  people  when,  on  April  2, 
he  asked  the  Congress  to  "declare  the  recent  course  of 
the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,"  and  to  "employ  all  of  its  resources  to  bring  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  to  terms  and  to  end  the  war,"  because  "the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy."     "If  this,  indeed,  be 
not  the  voice  of  the  nation,  we  are  not  fit  to  be  a  nation,"  ex- 
claims  the   Chicago    Herald;    and   Colonel   Watterson,    in   his 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  characterizes  it  as  "the  most  signifi- 
cant and  momentous  deliverance  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence."     "The  President 
Lias  heeded  the  mandate  of  the  people  and  made  their  voice  his 
awn,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  in  so  doing  he  "adds 
mother  to  those  golden  pages  of  history  which  tell  the  story 
)t  the  struggle  of  the  sons  of  men  up  the  slopes  that  lead  to  the 
tableland  of  liberty."     In  his  words  America  speaks,  declares  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  and  "Americans  to-day  will  stand 
straighter,  think  clearer,  and  grasp  more  firmly  the  heritage  of 
;heir  citizenship  by  reason  of  his  ringing  interpretation  of  their 
lecision."     "Rarely  has  the  soul  of  America  been  interpreted 
;o  America,  rarely  has  it  been  translated  into  action  with  greater 
dree,  with  finer  statesmanship,  with   simpler  nobility  than  in 
his    message    of   final   American  revolt   against  'that   natural 
oe  of  liberty,'  the  German  Imperial  autocracy,"  remarks  the 


Chicago  Evening  Post,  one  of  an  influential  chain  of  newspapers 
edited  by  Mr.  John  S.  Shaffer.  He  declares  this  summons  to 
war  for  democracy  "so  noble,  so  generous,  that  it  might  right- 
eously lead  the  German  people  themselves  to  join  the  democrats 
of  the  world  in  the  cry  of  'On  to  Berlin!'  to  destroy  the  last 
stronghold  of  autocracy." 

While  this  far-ranging  dream  of  the  Chicago  editor  may  leave 
probability  far  behind,  there  is  at  least  ample  evidence  that 
the  President's  definition  of  this  nation's  motives  and  intention  in 
entering  "the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  ail  wars"  worked 
a  miracle  of  crystallization  and  unification  in  American  sentiment . 
Even  the  militant  pacifist  who  assaulted  Senator  Lodge  because 
he  would  not  promise  to  vote  against  a  declaration  of  war  pro- 
fest  himself  converted  by  the  President's  words,  as  did  many 
German-American  papers  and  other  journals  whose  sympathies 
had  previously  seemed  more  responsive  to  the  sufferings  of 
Germany  than  to  the  wrongs  of  this  country.  As  (lie  Tope  kit 
Capital  remarked  the  day  after  the  President  addrest  Congress : 

"Until  yesterday  America  was  divided  into  many  differenl 
groups  on  the  solemn  question  how  best  to  meet  the  issues 
raised  by  attacks  persistently  made  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
nations  upon  American  rights  and  lives  at  sea.  To-da\  we 
stand  behind  the  nation's  chosen  leader  in  his  weighty  responsi- 
bility and  in  his  reluctant  decision  to  meet  war  by  war." 

Thus  journals  like  the  Hearst  papers,  hitherto  opposed  to 
taking  a  firm  attitude  toward  Germany,  now  advocate  a  vigorous 
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prosecution  of  the  war  and  praise  the  Pr< 
dent'    stand.     "Where    thi  l»  ftd  .   all 

America  will  follow,"  declares  the  Milwaukee 
/     .    /■  .     .   .,     paper    recently   thoui 

a favor    the  Washington  A.dminia- 

tration  less  than  the  Governmenl  at  B(  rlin. 
The  paciflsl  San  Francisco  ( 'I  recog- 

nising  thai    now  the  price  of  peace  is  «i 

I  |„  ,,    ,,  mains    bill    one   OOUrse 

for  an]  loyal  American  to  lake,  ami  that  is 
to  earvi  oul  a  pi  ace  that  will  be  lasting." 
'I'll.  \.u  York  Evening  Mail,  which  was 
,  ,i  i,\  its  presenl  owners  fortheavowed 
purpose  of  getting  a  fairer  bearing  for  Ger- 
IIKlh  .  5id(  of  th  oasi  .  declares  that  Presi- 
ded Wilson  "deserves,  and  will  bave,  a 
united  America  at  his  back."  The  leading 
German  newspapers  of  Chicago,  according 
,,,:.  dispatch  from  thai  city,  "demand  that 
naturalized  and  unnaturalized  Germans  in 
tin  I  nited  States  make  whatever  sacrifice 
the  country  asks  to  conquer  the  Kaiser," 
and  the  New-Yorker  Staats-Zeilung  sees  in 
this  hour  of  bitter  gravity  "but  one  duty- 
America!"  Other  German-American  com- 
ment is  printed  on  page  1051.  The  Advocate 
of  Peace,  organ  of  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, admits  that  there  is  "one  logical  excuse 
for  entering  this  war."  It  says:  "To  plunge 
with  a  flaming  sword  into  this  horror  could 
find  no  excuse  save  that  peace  had  become 
more  intolerable  and  unjust  to  ourselves  and 
the  world  than  war."  Throughout  the  na- 
tion, correspondents  report,  the  response  to  the  President's 
request  for  a  declaration  of  a  state  of  war  against  Germany 
was  "vigorous  and  unanimous."  The  dissenting  voices  of  a 
few  Senators  and  Congressmen,  Socialist  papers  and  speakers, 
and  ultra- pacifists  are  recorded  later  in  this  article. 

Our  entrance  into  the  world-war  in  April  reminds  our  editorial 
writers  that  this  has  been  a  fateful  month  in  American  history, 
as  if  launched  us  on  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Mexican 
War,  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  his 
message  to  Congress  on  April  2,  the  President,  after  a  dis- 
passionate restatement  of  our  case  against  the  German  Govern- 
ment, goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  one  choice  we  can  not  make,  we  are  incapable  of 
making:  We  will  not  choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  ignored 
or  violated.  The  wrongs  against 
which  we  now  array  ourselves  are 
not  common  wrongs;  they  cut  to 
the  very  roots  of  human  life. 

"With    a    profound    sense  of 
the    solemn    and    even   tragical 
character  of  the  step  I  am  taking 
and  of  the  grave  responsibilities 
which  it  involves,  but  in  unhesi- 
t  a  ting  obedience  to  what  I  deem 
my  constitutional  duty,  I  advise 
that    the    Congress    declare   the 
recent   course   of    the    Imperial 
German  Government    to    be    in 
fact  nothing  less  than  war  against 
the  Government  and   people   of 
the  United   States;   that  it  for- 
mally accept  the  status  of  belliger- 
ent which  has  thus  been  thrust 
upon  it,  and  that  it  take  immedi- 
ate  steps   not   only  to   put  the 
country  in  a  more  thorough  state 
of  defense,  but  also  to  exert  all 
its  power  and  employ  all  its  re- 


C  ipjrightcd  hj  Harris  &  bwmt',  Washington,  D.  C. 
HE   REPORTED   THE  WAR-RESOLUTION. 

Senator  Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock,  as 
acting  head  of  the  Foreign  Rotations 
Committee,  in  place  of  Senator  Stone, 
who  opposed  the  resolution,  found 
this  a  "depressing  and  dreadful  duty." 
He  said  he  preferred  peace,  but  to^ 
vote  for  it  would  be  "vain  and  foolish" 
as  well  as  disloyal. 


ourc<    to  bring  the  Governmenl  of  the  <  ler- 
,M;,m  Empire  to  terms  an<l  end  the  war." 

Then,  after  outlining  a  specific  war-pro- 
gram, which  is  discusl  on  page  1046,  be 
proceeds  to  a  declaration  of  motives,  which 
is  acclaimed  bj  the  press  as  "an  appeal  to 
everj  instinct,  every  impulse,  everj  tradition 
of  democracy,"  not  only  in  America,  but 
throughoul  the  world.     Be  saj  s: 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people.  We  have  uo  feeling  toward  them 
I, ui  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  [1 
was  not  upon  their  impulse  thai  their 
Governmenl   acted  in  entering  this  war.     I 

was    no!    with    their    previous    knowledge    or 

approval. 

"It  was  a  war  determined  upon  as  ware 
used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old  un- 
happy days  when  peoples  Mere  nowb  n 
consulted  by  their  rulers  and  wars  * 
provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest  of 
dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow- 
men  as  pawns  and  tools. 

"Self -governed  nations  do  not  fill  their 
neighbor  States  with  spies  or  set  the  course 
of  intrigue  to  bring  about  some  critical 
posture  of  affairs  which  will  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  strike  and  make  conquest. 
Such  designs  can  be  successfully  worked  only 
under  cover  and  where  no  one  has  the  right 

to  ask  questions 

"A  stedfast  concert  for  peace  can  never 
be  maintained  except  by  a  partnership  of 
democratic  nations.  No  autocratic  govern- 
ment could  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within 
it  or  observe  its  covenants. 

"It  must  be  a  league  of  honor,  a  partner- 
ship of  opinion.  Intrigue  would  eat  its  vitals  away ;  the  plot- 
tings  of  inner  circles  who  could  plan  what  they  would  and  render 
account  to  no  one  would  be  a  corruption  seated  at  its  very  heart. 
"Only  free  peoples  can  hold  their  purpose  and  their  honor 
steady  to  a  common  end  and  prefer  the  interests  of  mankind  to 
any  narrow  interest  of  their  own. 

"Does  not  every  American  feel  that  assurance  has  been  added 
to  our  hope  for  the  future  peace  of  the  world  by  the  wonderful 
and  heartening  things  that  have  been  happening  within   the 

last  few  weeks  in  Russia? 

"One  of  the  things  that  have  served  to  convince  us  that  the 
Prussian  autocracy  was  not  and  could  never  be  our  friend  is  that 
from  the  very  outset  of  the  present  war  it  has  filled  our  un- 
suspecting communities  and  even  our  offices  of  Government  with 
spies  and  set  criminal  intrigues  everywhere  afoot  against  our 
national  unity  of  council,  our  peace  within  and  without,  our  in- 
dustries and  our  commerce 

"But  they  have  played  their  part  in  serving  to  convince  us 

at  last  that  that  Government  en- 
tertains no  real  friendship  for  us, 
and  means  to  act  against  our 
peace  and  security  at  its  con- 
venience  

"We  are  now  about  to  accept 
gage  of  battle  with  this  natural 
foe  to  liberty,  and  shall,  if  neces- 
sary, spend  the  whole  force  of 
the  nation  to  check  and  nullify 
its  pretensions  and  its  power. 
We  are  glad,  now  that  we  see 
the  facts  with  no  veil  of  false 
pretense  about  them,  to  fight 
thus  for  the  ultimate  peace  of 
the  world  and  for  the  liberation 
of  its  peoples,  the  German 
peoples  included,  for  the  rights 
of  nations  great  and  small,  and 
the  privilege  of  men  everywhere 
to  choose  their  way  of  life  and  of 
obedience. 

"The    world    must    be    made 
safe    for    democracy.     Its    peace 


From  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 

SHOWING  WHERE  THE  TEUTONIC  STRAIN  IS  GREATEST. 

This  map  indicates  in  a  general  way  he  average  number  of  per- 
sons of  German  or  Austro-Hungarian  bir\h  in  each  of  nine  sections 
of  the  country  and  their  proportion  to  the    otal  population. 
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planted    upon    the    trusted   foundations    of   political 


From  Century  edition  de  luxe  of  Raemaekers'  cartoons.     Copyrighted  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 

Uncle  Sam— "  I  know  this  job,  I've  done  it  before." 


must    be 
liberty. 

"We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  conquest, 
no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves,  no  ma- 
terial compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make.  We 
are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the  rights  of  mankind.  We  shall 
be  satisfied  when  those  rights  have  been  as  secure  as  the  faith  and 

the  freedom  of  the  nation  can  make  them 

"We  are,  let  me  say  again,  the  sincere  friends  of  the  German 
people,  and  shall  desire  nothing  so  much  as  the  early  reestablish- 
ment  of  intimate  relations 
of  mutual  advantage  be- 
tween us — however  hard 
it  may  be  for  them,  for 
the  time  being,  to  believe 
that  this  is  spoken  from 
our  hearts.  We  have 
borne  with  their  present 
Government  through  all 
these  bitter  months  be- 
cause of  that  friendship — 
exercising  a  patience  and 
forbearance  which  would 
otherwise  have  been 
impossible. 

"We  shall,  happily,  still 
have  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  friendship  in 
our  daily  attitude  and  ac- 
tions toward  the  millions 
of  men  and  women  of 
German  birth  and  native 
sympathy  who  live  among 
us  and  share  our  life,  and 
we  shall  be  proud  to 
prove  it  toward  all  who 
are  in  fact  loyal  to  their 
neighbors  and  to  the 
Government  in  the  hour 

of  test.  They  are,  most  of  them,  as  true  and  loyal  Americans 
as  if  they  had  never  known  any  other  fealty  or  allegiance. 
They  will  be  prompt  to  stand  with  us  in  rebuking  and  restrain- 
ing the  few  who  may  be  of  a  different  mind  and  purpose." 

In  response,  both  Houses,  the  Senate  on  April  4,  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  6,  and  the  House  on  April  6,  by  a  vote  of  373  to  50, 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  has  been  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  German  Government  and  authorizing  and 
directing  the  President — 

"to  employ  the  entire  naval  and  military  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  resources  of  the  Government  to  carry  on  war 
against  the  Imperial  German  Government." 

A  typical  statement  of  the  case  of  the  opposition  may  be 
found  in  the  speech  of  Representative  Claude  Kitchin,  of  North 
Carolina,  Democratic  floor-leader  in  the  House.  In  casting  his 
vote  against  war,  Mr.  Kitchin  said: 

"My  friends,  I  can  not  leave  my  children  lands  and  riches.  I 
can  not  leave  them  fame.  But  I  can  leave  them  the  name  of  an 
ancestor  who,  mattering  not  the  consequences  to  himself,  never 
hesitated  to  do  his  duty  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it. 

"Half  the  civilized  world  is  now  a  slaughter-house  for  human 
beings.  This  nation  is  the  last  hope  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will 
toward  men.  I  am  unwilling  for  my  country  by  statutory 
command  to  pull  up  the  last  anchor  of  peace  in  the  world  and 
extinguish  during  the  long  night  of  a  world-wide  war  the  only 
remaining  star  of  hope  for  Christendom. 

"I  am  unwilling  by  my  vote  to-day  for  this  nation  to  throw 
away  the  only  remaining  compass  to  which  the  world  can  look 
for  guidance  in  the  paths  of  right,  and  truth,  and  justice,  and 
humanity,  and  leave  only  force  and  blood  to  chart  hereafter  the 
path  of  mankind. 

"By  the  passage  of  this  resolution  we  enter  the  war,  and  the 
universe  will  become  one  vast  drama  of  horrors  and  blood,  one 
boundless  stage  upon  which  will  play  all  the  evil  spirits  of  earth 
and  hell.  All  the  demons  of  inhumanity  will  be  let  loose  for  a 
rampage  throughout  the  world.  Whatever  be  the  future,  what- 
ever be  the  rewards  or  penalties  of  this  nation's  step,  I  shall 
always  believe  that  we  could  and  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  this 
war 

"Profoundly  imprest  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  ap- 


preciating to  the  fullest  the  penalties  which  war  will  impose  mv 
conscience  and  judgment,  after  mature  thought  and  fervent 
prayer  for  rightful  guidance,  have  pointed  out  clearly  the  path 
of  my  duty,  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  walk  in  it,  if  I  go 
barefooted  and  alone.  I  have  come  to  the  undoubting  conclu- 
sion that  I  should  vote  against  this  resolution." 

The  six  Senators  who  voted  against  a  declaration  of  war  are 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Wisconsin;  Asle  J.  Gronna,  North 
Dakota;  George  W.  Norris,  Nebraska;   Harry  Lane,   Oregon; 

William  J.  Stone,  Missouri ; 
and  James  K.  Vardamau, 
Mississippi.  In  the  House, 
Miss     Jeanette     Rankin, 
the  first  woman  Congress- 
man, sobbed  as  she  voted 
against    the    declaration. 
The     Emergency     Peart; 
Federation,  failing  to  pre- 
vent war,  now  announces 
its  intention  to  fight  con- 
scription.    In  New  York 
a     Socialist    speaker    ex- 
claimed:    "We've  got  to 
start  a  revolution  to  pre- 
vent   war."     The  United 
Irish-American    Societies, 
at  a  meeting  in  the  same 
city,    passed     resolutions 
condemning  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  the  New  York 
Irish     World   reminds    us 
that  if  Germany  has  vio- 
lated our  rights,  so  has  England  also. 

In  this  connection  the  New  York  Globe  points  out  once  more 
the  difference  between  interfering  with  our  commerce  and  mur- 
dering our  citizens — or,  as  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  puts  it, 
between  prize-courts  and  torpedoes — and  reminds  us  that  "in 
mine-strewing  in  the  open  sea,  Germany  set  the  example": 

"The  second  day  of  the  war  the  Konigen  Luise,  a  German 
mine-layer,  was  destroyed  while  at  work  in  the  North  Sea.  Grea t 
Britain  did  not  counter-mine  to  protect  its  coast  until  t^o 
months  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  To  insure  safety  for 
neutral  shipping,  it  said,  ample  areas  would  be  left  free  of  ob- 
struction." 

And  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  we  read: 

"It  is  because  Americans  have  come  to  believe — reluctantly  in 
most  instances — that  the  Prussian  spirit  now  directing  Ger- 
many's wonderful  energies  is  threatening  the  liberties  and  ideals 
of  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  at  war  to-day. 

"Blockades  and  trade-routes  may  be  the  occasion  for  the  war. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  war  in  defense  of  trade.  It  will  be  a  war  in 
defense  of  liberty  and  democracy  against  the  military  autocracy 
of  the  Hohenzollerns." 

Perhaps  nowhere  has  this  idea  been  more  movingly  expn 
than  in  a  letter  written  by  a  German-American,  Mr.  C. 
Kotzenabe,  and  published  as  a  leading  editorial  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  After  stating  that  '"as  a  German  by  birth,  ii  is  a  hor- 
rible calamity  that  I  may  have  to  light  Germans,"  but  "as  an 
American  by  preference,  I  can  see  no  other  course  open,"  Mr. 
Kotzenabe  goes  on  to  say: 

"For  twenty-five  years  Germany  has  shown  dislike  for  the 
United  States — the  Samoan  affair,  the  Hongkong  contretemps, 
the  Manila  Bay  incident,  the  unguarded  words  of  the  Kaiser 
himself,  and,  lastly,  the  Haitian  controversy  in  1914. 

"Whether  it  is  right  or  not,  pleasant  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  have  frequently  con- 
flicted. And  it  has  not  been  from  mere  commercial  or  diplo- 
matic friction.  It  is  because  then-  ideals  of  government  are 
absolutely  opposite.  One  or  the  other  must  go  down.  It  is 
for  us  to  say  now  which  it  shall  be. 

"Because  of  my  birth  and  feelings  beyond  my  control,  I  have 
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oo  particular  love  for  the  French  and  less  for  the  British      Bui 

i    . .   tho  e  nations  giving  (heir  blood 
,,„.  prinoipi,      ..i,i,i,   i   hold  d(  linst   th<    wrong  principl 

of  people  I  indi\  iduallj  love. 

•  •  |,  paradox,  bul  one  I  can  no!  escape.     I 

,1 ,.    want    •  the  AJJies   triumph  over  the  land  of 
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THE   DEATH-GRAPPLE. 

— Kirby  in  tho  New  York  World. 

birth.     But   1   do  very  much*  want  to  see  the  triumph  of  the 
ideas  i  hey  fighi  for. 

"II  sickens  my  soul  to  think  of  this  nation  going  forth  to 
help  destroy  people  many  of  whom  are  bound  to  me  by  ties 
of  blood  and  friendship.  But  it  must  be  so.  It  is  like  a  dread- 
ful surgical  operation.  The  militaristic,  undemocratic  demon 
which  rules  Germany  must  be  cast  out.     It  is  for  us  to  do 

II        NOW. 

••  I  try  to  tell  myself  that  it  is  not  our  affair,  that  we  should 
content  ourselves  with  measures  of  defense  and  armed  neu- 
trality.    But  I  know  that  it  is  not  so. 

"The  mailed  fist  has  been  shaken  under  our  nose  before. 
If  Prussianism  triumphs  in  this  war  the  fist  will  continue  to 
shake.  W  e  shall  be  in  real  peril,  and  those  ideas  for  which  so 
much  of  the  world's  best  blood  has  been  spilled  through  the 
centuries  will  be  in  danger  of  extinction.  It  seems  to  me  common 
sense  that  we  begin  our  defense  by  immediate  atjtack,  when  tho 
demon  is  occupied  and  when  we  can  command  assistance 

"Let  us  make  war  upon  Germany,  not  from  revenge,  nor  to 
uphold  hair-splitting  quibbles  of  international  law.  But  let  us 
make  war  with  our  whole  heart  and  with  all  our  strength  be- 
cause Germany  worships  one  God  and  we  another,  and  because 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  can  not  lie  down  together.  One  or  the 
other  must  perish. 

"Let  us  make  war  upon  the  Germany  of  the  Junkerdom,  the 
Germany  of  frightfulness,  the  Germany  of  arrogance  and  selfish- 
ness. And  let  us  swear  not  to  make  peace  until  the  Imperial 
German  Government  is  the  Imperial  German  people." 

Of  this  letter  the  Chicago  paper  says: 

"Mr.  Kotzenabe  has  spoken,  we  believe,  for  that  true  German- 
Americanism  which  has  been  a  splendid  part  of  Americanism 
from  the  foundation  of  the  republic.  His  is  the  Germanism  of 
Carl  Schurz,  of  Brentano,  and  Sigel,  a  spirit  proved  in  the  fire 
of  war,  shining  forth  in  our  counsels,  serving  always  the  ideals 
of  liberty  and  progress.  It  is  of  this  spirit  and  of  such  men 
The  Tribune  has  thought  when  it  has  asserted  that  German- 
American  loyalty  could  be  relied  upon. 

"Mr.  Kotzenabe's  letter  is  exceptional  also  in  indicating  an 
issue  upon  which  all  Americans,  whether  of  Colonial,  German, 
or  other  ancestry,  can  whole-heartedly  rally.  It  is  true  the 
German  Government  has  shown  America  a  surly  front  for  a 
generation  and  has  more  than  once  seemed  ready  to  strike.  And 
now  when  we  war  against  Germany  it  will  be  against  that 
Government,  not  against  the  German  people,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  much  that  is  strong  and  fine  in  our  institutions  and  ideals." 


WIIVI    TO   DO   TO   BEAT   GERMANY 

Ji  ST  WHAT  FORM  our  help  should  take  u>  win  the  war 
j-  now  the  main  question.  In  his  address  to  Congress 
Presidenl  Wilson  called  upon  the  countr;  I  all  its 

power  and  employ  all  its  resources  to  bring  the  Government 
of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  war."  This,  he 
said,  will  involve  "the  most  practicable  cooperation"  with 
German  present  enemies;  and  incidentally  the  extension  to 
them  of  the  most  liberal  financial  credits  "in  order  that  our 
resources  may  so  far  as  possible  be  added  to  theirs."  It  will 
further  involve  the  "organization  and  mobilization"  of  all  our 
material  resources.  As  for  the  Navy,  the  crisis  is  declared  to 
demand  in  particular  the  supplying  of  "the  best  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  enemy's  submarines."  The  Army,  continued  the 
President,  will  need  at  least  500,000  men,  who  should  "be  chosen 
upon  the  principle  of  universal  liability  to  service,  and  also  the 
authorization  of  subsequent  additional  increments  of  equal  force 
so  soon  as  they  may  be  needed  and  can  be  handled  in  training." 
Such  war-making,  he  continued, 

"will  involve  also,  of  course,  the  granting  of  adequate  credits 
io  the  Government,  sustained,  I  hope,  so  far  as  they  can  equitably 
be  sustained  by  the  present  generation,  by  well-conceived  taxa- 
tion. I  say  sustained  so  far  as  may  be  equitable  by  .taxation, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  base 
the  credits  which  will  now  be  necessary  entirely  on  money 
borrowed 

"In  carrying  out  the  measures  by  which  these  things  are  to 
be  accomplished  we  should  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  wisdom 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  in  our  own  preparation  and 
in  the  equipment  of  our  own  military  forces  with  the  duty — for 
it  will  be  a  very  practical  duty — of  supplying  the  nations  already 
at  war  with  Germany  with  the  materials  which  they  can  obtain 
only  from  us  or  by  our  assistance.  They  are  in  the  field  and 
we  should  help  them  in  every  way  to  be  effective  there." 

Thus,  as  the  New  York  Globe  notes,  the  President  "has  re- 
jected the  plan  merely  to  play  at  war."  But,  it  adds,  our  people 
"are  not  yet  war  conscious,"  and  we  need  to  be  oft  reminded 
that  we  must  make  war  with  all  our  strength.     No  "ladies' 


THE   GOAT. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Timt  s. 

war,"  cries  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  has  been  daily  advocating 
these  "three  mandatory  policies": 

"1.  Universal  military  service. 

"2.  The  dispatch  of  troops  to  Europe. 
'     "3.  An  agreement  -Rath  Great  Britain,   France,   Russia,  and 
Japan  for  no  separate  peace." 
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The  Tribune  contends  that  "if  American  soldiers  are  to  fight 
the  Germans,  the  place  for  them  to  do  their  fighting  is  in  France 
or  Flanders,  not  in  New  York  State,  New  England,  or  Virginia." 
Others,  recognizing  difficulties  in  training  or  transporting  a 
large  force,   call  for  as  few  as  10,000  troops  to  go  to  France, 


VERBOTEN! 

— Thiele  in  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

to  put  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  fighting-line  for  democ- 
racy. Colonel  Roosevelt  offers  to  raise  and  lead  an  army  divi- 
sion for  service  in  France. 

Opposed  to  this  are  those  who  think  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  our  men  here.  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  has  our 
own  interests  in  mind  when  it  demands  the  retention  of  men 
and  munitions  for  the  defense  of  our  own  soil.  Others,  keeping 
in  mind  the  interests  of  all  the  Allies,  say  with  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph: 

"They  don't  need  more  warriors;  they  want  money  and 
food,  and  munitions  of  war.  All  these  we  can  furnish  them, 
together  with  a  sufficient  draft  from  a  wholly  adequate  tho 
much  maligned  Navy  to  make  the  passage  through  the  barred 
zone  almost  as  safe  as  a  ferry  ride  across  Long  Island  Sound." 

All  the  tonnage  now  on  the  seas,  several  Washington  cor- 
respondents point  out,  is  needed  to  supply  the  men  now  fighting 
against  the  Central  Powers.  "Food-control  and  ship-building 
are  much  less  satisfying  to  the  emotions  than  army-raising," 
remarks  Mr.  C.  W.  Gilbert,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "but  in 
this  case  they  are  many  times  more  important."  Or,  as 
another  writer  puts  it,  "the  greatest  contribution  America 
can  make  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  is  a  bumper 
wheat-crop." 

Not  only  more  supplies  of  food,  munitions,  and  everything 
else  that  we  can  produce,  but  more  ships  to  carry  them,  is  the 
demand.  In  particular,  the  idea  has  taken  root  of  constructing 
a  large  fleet  of  small  wooden  ships,  perhaps  motor-driven,  to 
help  insure  the  constant  replenishment  of  tonnage  destroyed  by 
German  submarines,  and  thus  defeat  the  German  program. 

But  no  one  expects  us  to  be  content  with  battling  the  sub- 
marines by  sending  out  more  ships  for  them  to  sink.  Press 
writers  in  London  and  Washington  tell  of  plans  already  made 
for  cooperation  between  the  American  and  Allied  navies.  The 
New  York  Herald's  London  correspondent  learns  from  a  naval 
authority  this  probable  program: 

"The  United  States  is  expected  to  patrol  its  own  coast  and 
prevent  possible  pop-gun  demonstrations;    also  the  North  and 


South  Atlantic,  and  also  assist  in  the  campaign  against  sub- 
marines and  thus  release  the  British  and  French  cruisers,  active 
on  the  American  coast  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  This 
will  permit  an  increased  patrol  on  the  European  side  and  also 
enable  the  Allies  to  undertake  a  sea  drive,  routing  the  Germans 
from  their  strongholds  if  necessary.  The  surplus  of  naval 
strength  would  allow  for  the  almost  certain  sacrifices,  but  would 
enable  the  Allied  fleets  to  win  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Germans." 

President  Wilson  emphasized  the  necessity  of  so  cooperating 
financially  with  the  Allies  "that  our  resources  may  so  far  as 
possible  be  added  to  theirs."  London  financiers,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Post's  well-informed  correspondent, 
"believe  that  close  and  skilful  financial  cooperation  between 
America  and  the  Allies  could  end  the  war  in  a  few  months." 
To  achieve  this,  "  Germany  must  have  conclusive  evidence,  first, 
of  America's  determination  to  finance  the  Allies'  orders  during 
war;  second,  of  a  financial  alliance  between  the  Allies  and 
America  for  a  stated  period  after  war.  The  object  of  this 
would  be  to  secure  the  maximum  power  of  international  f-redit 
for  withstanding  the  inevitable  strain  which  will  follow  the  first 
few  years  of  peace."  One  method  of  helping  the  Allies  finan- 
cially, suggests  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun,  would  be  to 
supply  them  with  what  they  need  at  our  own  Government 
prices.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  has  in  mind,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  flotation  of  an  Allied  loan 
of  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000,  secured  by  bonds  of  the  United 
States."  The  plan  to  give  France  a  billion  dollars  outright, 
widely  discust  in  the  press,  does  not  seem  to  be  taken  seriously 
either  in  Congress  or  abroad. 

That  we  have  the  money  is  admitted  everywhere,  even  in 
Germany.  "America  stands  on  the  threshold  of  war  in  ad- 
mittedly magnificent  financial  if  uncertain  military  condition," 
says  the  Boston  News  Bureau;  "we  have  a  huge  abundance  of 
monetary  and  credit  strength  wherewith  to  fight,  and  an  abun- 
dant surplus  to  lend."  The  President  has  declared  in  favor 
of  raising  as  much  money  as  possible  by  new  taxes.  A  pacifist 
group  calls  for  a  "  pay-as-you-enter  war,"  with  the  chief  burden 


KIDDING  HIMSELF. 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

of  taxation  falling  upon  the  rich  and  a  rigid  limitation  of  war- 
time profits.  But  newspaper  observers  expect  that,  while  there 
will  be  large  increases  in  the  income  tax  and  various  new  taxes, 
there  will  also  be  judicious  bond-issues  to  give  "the  Americans 
of  to-morrow"  a  chance  to  contribute. 


■  US 
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ii  rqpe'S  w  m:  wiiroMi; 

T BE  GERMAN  PRESS  'I"  qoI  3eem  plea  "I  al  Presidenl 
WiU,,,,'.  ,.;I||  to  i  bioh  arou  •      o  much  admiration 

,    erywhen  "History    will    condemn    this    deed 

of  a  Btubborn  fan  i  e  than  the  [talian  or  )\i<- 

Roumanian  breach,"  U   the  acrid  commenl  of  the  semiofficial 
Bi  rlin  Lokal   I  and  the  tone  of  this  utterance  is  tj  pical 

of  much  German  editorial  opinion.    This  journal  also  remarks 
thai  iv,   idenl    Wilson's  assertion    thai    the  war  is  not  agai 
the  German   people  bul   againsl 
the  German  Governmenl    "will 
nui    lessen    German   anger,    be- 
oause  it  is  untrue  and  dishonesl . 
and  Wilson  knows  it."    On  this 
])oint    the  Berlin   Vossische  Zeit- 
iys  that  President  Wilson' 
'  i  (Torts  to  dissociate  the  German 
Government  from  the  people  are 
perfidious,"  and  sees  clearly  that 
his    statement    that  the   Kaiser 
si  arted  the  war  for  dynastic  rea- 
sons "apparently   was  made  at 
England's  command." 

Of  course  Congress  will  comply 
with  the  President's  demands,  ob- 
serves  the  Berlin  Tageblatl,  as  it 
notes  that  of  the  few  Senators 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  war  a 
number  of  the  most  important 
bave  fallen  away  under  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion,  "not  with- 
out a  certain  added  effect  from 
the  publication  of  the  ominous 
Xinimermann  telegram."  It  is 
regretfully  recalled  that  "German 
I  tolicy  considered  it  the  right  thing 

to  refuse  to  consider  a  'Bryan  treaty,'  such  as  England  and  other 
Powers  concluded  with  the  United  States,"  for,  "if  such  a  treaty 
existed  to-day  the  United  States  would  be  in  duty  bound,  be- 
fore breaking  off  relations,  to  submit  the  question  in  controversy 
to  a  commission  which  could  take  at  least  a  year  to  reach  a 
verdict."  Meanwhile,  the  Tageblatt  points  out  to  us  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  decision  will  be  of  more  far-reaching  consequence  to 
the  United  States  than  [to  Germany,  for  "once  for  all,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  done  with,  and  so  is  the  policy  of  avoidance 
of  entangling  alliances." 

Count  zu  Reventlow,  in  the  Berlin  Tageszeitung,  finds  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  situation  the  question  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  war  that  will  be  waged  on  Germany,  and  he 
observes  that  the  participation  of  the  American  fleet  is  possible 
and  variously  conceivable,  but  "can  imagine  no  form  of  its 
activities  likely  to  weaken  our  submarine  war."  Less  is  said 
about]  expeditionary  forces  now  than  formerly,  this  observer 
goes  on  to  say,  altho  "occasionally  one  hears  that  the  terrible 
Roosevelt  is  still  prepared  to  go  to  Europe  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  armed  force."  Count  zu  Reventlow  believes  that 
Germany  can  calmly  let  these  things  take  their  course,  and,  so 
far  as  the  threat  of  sending  over  more  ammunition  is  concerned, 
in  his  opinion  American  munitions-plants  will  now  be  "less 
serviceable  to  the  Allies  than  formerly."  Moreover,  while  many 
German  papers  rate  America's  financial  help  particularly  high, 
he  claims  that  "Lloyd  George's  bon  mot  about  the  silver  dollar  is 
in  this  war  only  partially  true,  for  all  the  dollars  in  the  United 
States  avail  our  enemies  nothing  if  they  can  not  receive  sufficient 
raw  materials  and  food." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  bitter  or  cynical  comment  found  in 
the  German  press  is  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  English  and 
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THERE    CAN   BE   NO   HEALING    OF   THE 
WOUND  TILL  THE  THORN  IS  REMOVED. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


French  journal-  and  their  unrestrained  admiration  for  Presidenl 
Wilson  iction,  according  to  the   London   Times,  ie  "an 

evenl    which  is  certain  to  influence  the  destiny  of  mankind  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  generation  to  come,"  and  it  adds: 

»j\j  ater,  i  s:cep1   the  war  itself,  has  happened  since  the 

ach    Revolution    shattered    the   traditions   of  feudalism    in 

Europe.      The  cause  in  which  America  draws  the  sword  and  1h< 

grounds  on  which  the  E*residen1  justifies  the  momentous  step  be 

taken  an    auguries  thai   the  final  outcome  will  be  for  the 

happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind.     We  doubt  if  in  all  history 

a  great  community  has  ever  been 
summoned  to  war  on  grounds  so 
largely  ideal." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle 
thinks  that  President  Wilson's 
"long  patience  and  caution,  his 
determination  to  advance  no 
faster  than  the  mass  of  opinion 
in  his  country,  only  render  more 
impressive  his  final  crossing  of 
the  Rubicon,"  and  tells  us  that 
the  "moral  effect  of  such  a 
speech,  made  with  a  nation  of 
90,000,000  behind  it,  must  be 
great  throughout  the  world."  If 
the  President's  speech  means  any- 
thing, says  the  London  Daily 
Express,  it  means  that  "America 
will  never  treat  with  the  Kaiser 
and  will  resolutely  oppose  any 
peace  that  leaves  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  on  the  German  throne." 
The  London  Morning  Post  also 
singles  out  the  President's  point 
"that  the  continued  existence  of 
a  German  military  autocracy  is 
totally  incompatible  with  future 
peace,"  and  says  that  the  President  and  the  American  people 
"serve  the  world's  highest  interest  by  proving  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  solidarity  of  civilization." 

Paris  dispatches  report  Premier  Ribot  as  saying  to  American 
press-correspondents,  on  April  4:  "It  is  a  red-letter  day  for  us  " 
and  "a  memorable  day  in  your  history  and  in  the  history  of  the 
world";  and  Mr.  Jules  Cambon,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  said  to  them,  in  part: 

"  The  President's  message  is  a  great  battle  won  from  Germany. 
I  am  convinced  it  will  shorten  the  war  considerably.  President 
Wilson's  word  is  that  of  a  good  pacifist,  because  what  he  does 
will  shorten  the  war  and  bring  the  United  States  into  the  peace- 
settlement,  in  which  his  ideas  concerning  the  prevention  of  war 
in  the  future  will  have  an  opportunity  for  consideration.  I 
doubt  whether  war  can  altogether  be  prevented,  but  it  can 
certainly  be  made  rarer  and  more  difficult." 

Home  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  news  of  America's  entrance 
into  the  war  against  Germany  was  received  with  rejoicing  by 
the  Italian  people,  who  have  "always  felt  drawn  to  the  United 
States,  and  America's  action  in  joining  in  the  war  against  Italy's 
enemies  has  raised  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm." 

"When  the  news  was  heard  in  Petrograd,  at  the  Tauride 
Palace,  where  the  Council  of  Soldiers  and  Workingmen's  Deputies 
was  in  session,  the  announcement  of  President  Wilson's  address 
"evoked  a  storm  of  applause,  and  soon  the  entire  palace  echoed 
with  shouts  and  cheers";  and  dispatches  quote  Foreign  Minister 
Miliukoff  as  saying: 

"The  ideal  side  of  the  war  is  once  more  emphasized  by  the 
intervention  of  America.  For  me  it  becomes  still  clearer  under 
these  circumstances  that  without  victory  there  can  be  no  peace. 
There  is  no  doubt  that   each  new  intervention  hastens  the 

denouement," 
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PLOWING  BY  NIGHT  IN  ENGLAND. 


To  meet  the  food  shortage  caused  by  Germany's  tf-boat  campaign,  England  is  cultivating  every  available  acre  of  land,  and  working  night  and 
day  at  it.    This  partjcular  motor-tractor,  which  is  plowing  by  the  light  of  its  acetylene  lamp,  is  on  a  large  farm  near  Wendover. 


PROSPECTS   OF    J7-BOAT  SUCCESS 

DEADLY  PERIL  hangs  over  England,  declared  a  British 
official   quoted    in   a   London   dispatch  of  March  30. 
Germany's  idea,  as  he  puts  it,   "is  to  starve  us  out 
before  we  can  knock  her  out."     This  is  confirmed  by  Berlin 
dispatches   which  report   that   Germany   is   indifferent   to   our 
declaration  of  war  because  she  expects  to  defeat  England  by 
submarine  before  we  can  begin  to  fight.     Take  these  statements, 
together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  [/-boat  that  has  brought 
us  in  and  the  [/-boat  that  we  must  mainly  deal  with,  and  we 
see   the   importance   of   finding   out   the   prospects   of    17-boat 
success.     Germany's   first   two   months   of  ruthless   submarine 
warfare,  then,  with  the  prime  object  of  winning  the  war  by 
starving  England  into    submission,    have   realized    to    the   full 
all  expectations,  at  least  according  to  an  interview  in  Berlin 
dispatches  with  Vice-Admiral  von  Capelle,  German  Minister  of 
the  Navy,   who   says  the   tonnage  officially  reported  sunk  in 
February  amounted  to  781,500,  and  was  destroyed  in  spite  of 
unfavorable    weather    and    ice-floes.     The    prospects    for    the 
future  are  brilliant,  he  is  further  reported  to  have  said,  because 
the  number  of  submarines  in  active  service  is  increasing  con- 
stantly, and  they  are  always  becoming  more  efficient.     As  to 
reports  in  hostile  and  neutral  newspapers  on  the  destruction  of 
numbers  of  submarines,   they  are  false,  Admiral  von  Capelle 
claims,  for  Germany's  losses  have  remained  at  a  lower  level 
than  had  been  originally  estimated.     Some  American  observers 
realize  the  menace  of  the  submarine  to  our  coast  and  merchant 
shipping,  and  the  New  York  Commercial  speaks  of  it  as  the 
problem   the  United   States   must  face  and  solve   if  possible. 
Here  is  a  great  field  for  American  inventors,  this  journal  adds. 
That  submarine  warfare  has  not  been  lightly  felt  by  England 
is  admitted  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who  is  quoted  in  London 
dispatches    as    saying,    that,    altho    German    statements    are 
"exaggerated," 

"no  one  suggests  that  submarine  warfare  does  not  cause 
very  serious  damage,  both  to  neutrals  and  belligerents.  The 
losses,  however,  do  not  exceed  the  estimates  on  which  we  have 
based  our  policy,  and  after  the  most  careful  consideration  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  German  hopes  of  starving  us  out  are 
quite  illusory.  So  far  neutral  countries  have  suffered  more  from 
German  methods  than  havo  belligerents." 


On  another  occasion  at  a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Aldwych 
Club,  Sir  Edward  spoke  of  the  new  problem  of  the  submarine 
in  part  as  follows: 

"It  is  no  use  abusing  the  Germans  for  the  use  they  make  of 
the  submarine.  You  may  abuse  them  until  you  are  black  in  the 
face;  but  it  won't  save  a  ship.  The  submarine,  remember,  op- 
erates 250  to  300  miles  from  the  coast,  and  if  anybody  is  in- 
dustrious enough  to  make  out  what  the  coast  means,  .  .  .  h, 
can  set  himself  the  problem  of  seeing  what  it  is  we  have  to 
police.  But  the  submarine  is  not  the  only  difficulty.  There 
is,  to  my  mind,  an  equal  difficulty  in  the  question  of  mines. 
In  the  olden  time  the  laying  of  mines  was  dangerous;  but  it 
was  nothing  to  what  it  is  now,  because,  not  only  are  the  sub- 
marines used  for  sinking  ships,  but  they  are  used  for  laying 
mines  under  the  water.  They  can  follow  our  mine-sweepers, 
and  as  quickly  as  we  sweep  up  mines  they  can  lay  new  ones 
without  your  knowing  or  suspecting. 

"Do  not  underestimate  the  danger  and  difficulties  of  thai 
operation.  Mines  have  been  laid  as  far  out  as  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  and  at  Colombo.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  gigantic  work  that  that  involves  upon  the 
service  over  which  I  preside?  When  I  mention  one  figure  to 
you,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  we  had  something 
like  150  small  vessels  for  patrol  work,  and  now  we  have  some- 
thing like  3,000,  you  will  see  the  gigantic  feat  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Navy." 

More  ominous  is  the  utterance  of  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  retired,  whom  London  dispatches  quote  as  saying  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  British  blockade  that 
losses  of  merchant  vessels  to  more  than  420.000  tons  resulted 
by  the  end  of  March  from  the  war-measures  of  the  Central 
Powers.  With  longer  days  and  calmer  weather.  Lord  Charles 
added,  the  losses  would  increase,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  captures  of  submarines  by  the  British  are  not  at  all 
equivalent  to  the  new  submarines  the  Germans  are  launching. 
The  British  Admiralty  report  of  sinkings  in  the  five  weeks 
preceding  April  1  is  published  in  the  press  as  follows: 

Over  Under 

1.600  1.600  Smaller 

Tons  Tans  Vessels 

♦First  week 14            9  :; 

Second  week 13            4  :; 

Third  week 16            8  21 

Fourth  week 19            7  ]o 

Fifth  week 18  13  ti 

Totals SO  41  \S 

♦Including  three  days  in  February. 

But    despite    the   records   of   submarine   efficiency,  Captain 
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p,  ,  iu  .    m  »raJ    oritio   of    the    Bi  Fageblalt,  dl: 

,,i,.,.,l   ,,i    the    p'.    ibilitj  of   bringing  Greal    Britain    to 
i  ,„.,..  through  the  !    boat  campaign  and  the  direol  pressure  of 

nation.     Hi    besl  hope  ie  thai  bj   an  avi  U     lo 

of  i,;i|f  a  million  ton    of    hipping  in  the  aex\  fe^  months  Gt<  at 
Britain    may   be   broughl    to   realize   thai    continuance    of   th< 
war  is  unprofitable,  tho  be  admits  thai  this  resull  baa  ool     i 
i„,  n   attained,      ^.gain,    Dr.   AJberl    0.  W.  Suedekum,   one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  S  in  th   Reichstag,  is  quoted  in  Stock- 

holm dispatch  thai   anj   German  who  thoughl  the 

[ubmarine  wax  would  bring  England  to  starvation  in  six  month 
was  deceiving  himself.     A.1    the  same  time,   be  added,  such  a 
resull    is  do1    aecessarj    For  German   victory,   which   is  certain 

and  •"  w  ilh  imleinnif  \  ." 

\ , I ,,,,,-., l   von  Capelle  is  accused  of  endeavoring  to  cheer  hi 
felloe  countrymen,  to  mislead  and  terrorize  neutrals,  when  be 
peaks  of  the  success  of  sulmiarim-  warfare,  according  to,  Archi- 
bald s.  Burd,  a  London  naval  critic,  who  is  quoted  in  dispatches 
[roni  thai  < •  i i \  as  saying: 

"There  is  still  a  tendency  to  speak  of  German  submarines 
as  boats  and  sometimes  they,  are  referred  to  as  little  boats.  In 
facl  the  larger  of  them  are  as  big  as  men-of-war  which  tho 
Germans  themselves  bave  been  in  the  habit  of  describing  as 
cruisers.  Their  displacement  ranges  from  over  800  to  1,200 
tons  and  the  outlay  for  construction  runs  from  £200,000  ($1,- 
000,000)  to  E300,000  ($1,500,000)  each.  The  crew  of  each 
vessel  numbers  thirty  men  or  upward.  Submarines,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  are  the  most  expensive  ships  ever  built.  Con- 
sequently, these  losses  impose  a  heavy  drain  on  German  finances, 
material  resources,  skilled  labor,  and  man-power. 

"If  salvation  is  to  come  to  Germany  in  time  to  rescue  her 
from  her  doom,  it  must  come  soon,  and,  as  is  confest,  her  sub- 


tnarine  piracy  i  'the  only  means.'  So  the  German  Naval 
i ,  i,  forced  to  maki  a  further  efforl  to  n ipr< 
apaign  on  the  W.000,000  ions  of  shipping  of  th< 
Allies  and  neutrals  as  a  success  which  has  realized  'all  expecta- 
tion '  In  contrasl  with  the  total  tonnage  quoted,  be  gives 
inflated  figures  for  the  February  depredations  and  conceals 
the  number  of  submarines  which  have  gone  to  thai  borne  from 
winch  no  [Mi-.-i i ■   vessel  ever  returns." 

The  New-  York  Evening  Post  believes  thai  the  method  of 
announcing  tonnage  losses  both  from  London  and  from  Berlin 
is  such  as  makes  an  exact  appraisal  impossible,  bul  the  dis- 
crepancj  between  German  and  British  figures  is  "not  so  large 
as  a  first  impression  would  convey."  In  February,  England's 
merchant  marine  losses  may  be  placed  at  about  half  a  million 
tons,  according  to  British  statements,  which  are  virtually  con- 
firmed by  the  German  claim  of  644,000  enemy  tons  destroyed. 
Subtract  from  this  number  French,  Italian,  and  Russian  lot 
and  British  fishing-craft  and  coasting-vessels,  which  Berlin  takes 
into  account,  The  Evening  Post  tells  us,  and  we  arrive  at  nearly 
the  half-million.  During  March  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  sinkings  have  been  much  less,  and  this  journa1  adds: 

"Fragmentary  figures  from  Berlin  and  the  weekly  reports 
from  the  British  Admiralty  show  that  Beresford's  estimat*  of 
420,000  tons  is  an  exaggeration.  ...  A  weekly  loss  of  about 
75,000  tons  is  the  indicated  average." 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  this  journal  that  after  two  months 
it  is  plain  that  the  profest  purpose  behind  Germany's  intensified 
ruthlessness  has  failed,  for  the  "shortening  of  the  war,  through 
the  speedy  starvation  of  England,  is  not  in  sight,"  and  while  a 
million  tons  of  British  shipping  a  month  was  the  stipulated  mini- 
mum, the  17-boats  have  "failed  to  score  a  million  in  two  months." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


This  is  a  good  year  in  which  to  junk  the  junkers. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  is  a  strong  peace-movement  afoot  between  Arras  and  Soissons. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Hindenburg  seems  to  bo  rather  overdoing  the  strategy  of  retreat  — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Czar  was  said  to  have  been  scheming  for  a  separate  peace,  and  now 
he  has  it. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Kaiser  is  notified  that  April  is  our  lucky  month  for  going  to  war  — 
\,  u    i  ort  Morning  Telegraph. 

Oh.  well,  if  this  Government  ever  gets  hard  up  for  cash  it  can  slap  an 
extra  income  tax  on  popular  evangelists. —  Washington  Post. 

Our  advice  to  (lie  Hohenzollems  and  Hapsburgs  is  to  take  out  insurance 
against  unemployment. — Dallas  News. 

I  \  i  hese  progressive  times,  war  for 
men  seems  to  mean  votes  for  women. 
— New  York  Sun. 

English  womanhood  is  marching 
through  the  munitions-factory  to  the 
polling  place. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Russian  provisional  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  abolish  capital 
punishment.  Probably  Nicholas  feels 
a  little  better  now. — Charleston  News 
and  Courier. 

There's  no  law  against  hoping 
the  new  Russian  Government  will 
abandon  the  custom  of  using  "pi"  line3 
as  names  for  their  cities  and  officials. 
— Macon  Telegraph. 

The  esteemed  Herald  suggests  that 
von  Hindenburg,  in  his  "masterly 
retreat,"  is  luring  the  Ulies  to  Berlin. 
Perhaps  he  wishes  to  compel  them  to 
live  thero  and  starve  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  doing. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

The  new  President  of  China  was  edu- 
cated in  the  United  States.  The  new 
Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Miliukoff,  was  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  one  of  his  periods 
of  exile.     If  any  other  effete  monarchies 

;in-  looking   for   substitutes  for  kings 

Uncle    Sam    will   be   glad    to    furnish 

them. — Nebraska  State  Journal. 


-Wall 
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ONE   GERMAN  FAMILY  THAT  DOESN'T  GO  HUNGRY 

— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


A  mosquito  fleet  may  be  expected  to  come  up  to  the  scratch.- 
Street  Journal. 

The  Hohenzollern  line  is  putting  its  faith  in  the  Hindenburg  line. — 
Buffalo  Express. 

Those  Cuban  rebels  who  stole  a  circus  intend  to  allow  no  rival  in  the 
field. — Boston  Herald. 

From  autocracy  to  democracy  in  half  a  week — there  sure  is  a  "rush" 
in  Russia. —  Wichita  Beacon. 

Inhospitable  Georgia  went  "  bone  dry  "  just  as  the  700  interned  German 
sailors  arrived. — Boston  Herald. 

The  Ham  the  Germans  attacked  was  not  the  kind  they  would  prefer, 

just  now. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

Germany's  characteristic  thorough- 
ness is  best  demonstrated  in  its  over- 
whelming onslaught  against  a  defense- 
less landscape. — Newark  News. 

A  German  navy .  officer  said  the 
other  day  that  "God  has  called  us  by 
name."  Now,  we're  curious  to  know 
by  what  name! — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Maybe  the  German  spies  who  sought 
to  separate  Mr.  Gerard  from  1  hat  now 
celebrated  hand-bag  thought  it  con- 
tained a  sandwich. — Macon  Telegraph. 
America's  warlike  attitude  is  so  un- 
expected to  Germany  that  her  naval 
officers  disabled  her  steamships  in 
America  barely  two  months  in  advance 
of  possible  hostilities.  —  Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Speaking  of  gold  bricks:  General 
Kuropatkin  is  reported  to  have  ac- 
cepted a  bribe  of  SS.000.000  from  Ger- 
many for  the  surrender  of  Riga.  He 
sent  the  $8,000,000  to  the  Diuna  and 
held  on  to  Riga, — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

The  statement  of  a  Russian  news- 
paper that  the  growing  strength  of 
democracy  in  Russia  will  probably 
result  in  a  republican  Government 
must  sound  paradoxical  to  an  Ameri- 
can politician.  —  Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN   THOUGHTS   ON  AMERICA  AT  WAR 


UNEQUIVOCAL  LOYALTY  is  the  key-note  of  the  articles 
in  the  German-American  press  on  the  President's  war- 
message  to  Congress.  It  is  true,  however,  that  some 
of  the  mouthpieces  of  German- American  opinion  exercise  a 
discreet  reticence  and  confine  their  editorial  remarks  to  subjects 
germane  to  the  issue,  such,  for  example,  as  the  attitude  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  universal  ser- 
vice, thus  avoiding  a  direct  dis- 
cussion of  the  message.  As  a 
flat-footed  "America-first"  stand 
the  attitude  of  the  New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung  would  be  hard  to 
beat.  Prominently  displayed  up- 
on its  front  page  we  find  this: 

"The  President  has  placed  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war  directly  be- 
fore the  Congress.  Upon  the 
action  of  this  high  court  depends 
the  future  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation. 

"The  Congress  speaks  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  party  or 
race.  The  Staats-Zeitung  will 
support  loyally  any  action  taken 
by  the  representatives  of  the 
people." 

Continuing  the  discussion  under 
the  heading,  "At  the  Threshold  of 
War,"  the  Staats-Zeitung  says: 

"The  address  of  the  President 
demanding  a  full  and  complete 
warfare  against  the  German  Im- 
perial Government  will  come  as 
a  shock  to  millions  of  Americans 
of  German  ancestry.  The  steps 
leading  to  the  present  crisis  have 
been  taken  during  a  period  of 
over  two  years,  but  the  actuality 
will,  nevertheless,  occasion  pain- 
ful surprize 

"We  are  to  be  one  of  the 
Allies  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
The  tremendous  resources  of  the 
nation  are  to  be  mobilized  and 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  the 
Imperial  German  Government, 

"The  President  need  have  no  concern  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
Americans  of  German  ancestry.  That  question  has  been 
answered  definitely  and  finally.  The  country  has  recognized, 
and  will  continue  to  recognize,  that  fact." 

The  influential  St.  Louis  Westliche  Post  is  equally  emphatic: 

"One  point  in  the  President's  message  is  significant,  War 
should  be  made  against  only  the  German  Empire  and  not 
against  its  allies.  Because  of  this,  diplomatic  relations  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  remain  unbroken,  a 
state  of  affairs  which  hardly  can  last,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
presents  the  only  hope  of  a  peaceful  adjustment,  There  can 
exist  no  doubt  over  the  standing  of  American  citizens  of  German 
extraction.  Where  Ave  stand  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  the 
honored  veteran,  Major  Carl  Lenz,  who  Avas  crippled  for  life 
in  the  Civil  War,  when  he  told  the  Mayor  of  Newark:  'The 
German-Americans  do  not  have  to  give  assurances  of  loyalty. 
They  have  steadily  shown  themselves  to  be  true  and  dutiful 
citizens;  Math  their  blood  they  have  helped  to  build  and  uphold 
the  nation.'  " 

In  Cincinnati  we  find  a  determination  to  recognize  a  citizen's 
duty  and  to  do  it.     Thus  the  Volhsblatt  says: 
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BRITAIN  GREETS  AMERICA. 
The  advent  of  America  to  the  ranks  of  the  Entente  has  long  been 
expected  hi  England,  and  the  welcome  finds  typical    expression  in 
this  cover  for  the  "  American  Number  "  of  the  London  Graphic. 


tt  v  j*  ogree  Wlth  the  ^^dent  that  war  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  that  all  the  citizens  musl 
comply  with  the  duties  arising  out  of  the  state  of  war  \11 
other  statements  in  the  President's  speech  we  disapprove  and 
reject. 

The  Cincinnati  Freie  Presse  writes: 

"Whatever  may  happen,  our 
country  shall  have  no  better 
guardian  of  its  internal  peace 
than  the  American  citizen  of 
German  parentage.  The  nation 
rightfully  expects  us  to  know  our 
duty,  and  we  must  and  will  prove 
that  we  are  determined,  as  all 
true,  faithful,  and  honest  citizens 
should  be,  not  to  deviate  one 
hair's  breadth  from  the  narrow 
path  that  our  duty  and  our  con- 
science point  out  to  us  to  walk." 

The  Freie  Presse  heaves  a  sigh 
of  relief  that  the  President  has 
so  defined  America's  attitude 
that  German-Americans  can  con- 
tinue to  hate  England  as  much 
as  they  please: 

"The   war   that    the    United 
States    may    lead    against    Ger- 
many has    nothing   in   common 
with  the  objects  for  which  En- 
gland and  her  Allies  are  fight- 
ing.    If  we  should  enter  the  war 
we  will  not  go  in  for  conquest. 
For  this  reason  we  shall  not  be 
compelled   to  change  our  senti- 
ments   toward    England    if    we 
wish  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  our 
duties  as  American  citizens.    But 
we  stand  and  fall  Avith  the  land 
of  our  choice.     The    welfare  of 
our   adopted    country    is  sacred 
to  us,  and  to  guard  our  internal 
peace  is  our  duty." 


Interesting  opinions  as   to  the 
poUtical  results  that  ma.\  follow 
in     Germany     from      America's 
participation  are  exprest  by  the  Ncav  York  Herold,  which  says: 

"There  are  two  features  in  the  President's  address  that  are 
especially  noteworthy,  hi  the  flrst  place,  he  declares  that 
America  has  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.  He  also 
says  that  America  will  not  wage  war  against  Germany's  allies. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  anxious  to  detach  Germany's  allies  from  her. 
We  fear  that  his  endeavors  will  be  fruitless.  We  are  certain, 
for  instance,  that  it'  the  Austrian  Emperor  should  conclude  a 
separate  peace,  fit-  would  be  confronted  with  a  revolution  of  his 
German  subjects.  In  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson'.-  declaration  thai 
the  Avar  is  not  aimed  at  the  German  people,  we  think  he  has  a 
lurking  suspicion  that  they  would  quietly  cast  oil'  their  kino- 
and  princes  if  they  saA\  a  strong  democratic  power  ready  to 
shield  them  against  their  enemies,  while  they  set  their  house 
in  order.  Many  of  them  would  prefer  a  republican  form  of 
government,  but  they  feel  that  if  they  follow  their  inclinations 
at  this  time  the  resulting  internal  disturbances  would  permit  the 
enemy  to  enter  the  gates  and  to  devastate  Germany.  Germain 
will  remain  a  monarchy  till  after  the  war.  just  for  this  reason. ': 

A  similar  interest  in  the  political  trend  is  displayed  by  the 
Baltimore  Correspondent,  which  remarks: 

"The  moral  effect  Avill  be  that  Russia  and  Italy  will,  for  the 
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I,,,,,   al  least,  aot   think  of  agra  ing  to  ropo    I       Our 

aration  will  prolong  th(  bl(  fie." 

A   ;,,„    declaration  oom<  •    from   the  Cl<  vt  land    R  md 

An  ■    ■:■ 

■■  |.\„    \,,„  ,-„...  i  ,,  pman  birth  it  u  to  be  a  war  of  broth<  c 

broth  r,  and  in  mai  '  I;|1  ber,  a  war 

of  childhood  and  friendship.     Days 

of  I,,,!,, I.  -  and  bitt<  i  □       ari   in    tor  for  us,  terrible  days 

0f  eonfliol  between  dutj   toward  our  country  and  natural  sym- 

patbj  for  the  land  of  our  fathers.    Therecannol  beanj  question 

.,.   to  which  of  the  two,  dut3   or  sympathy,  will   prevail;    for 

,.,t  a  <  lerman  trait,  and  if  II  should  break  our  bearts, 

America  shall  aol  find  us  wanting.    Tlic  time  for  argument  is 

past.     Everj   man's  dutj  is  clear." 

There  is  a  subacid  note  in  sorao  of  the  comment.  For 
example  ,  thi   Louisa  ille  .1".'  igt  r  writes: 

our  Presidenl  contends  in  his  inessago  that  we  have  to  go 
to  war  to  free  the  world  of  autocratic  rule.  The  German  peoples, 
3ays  be,  were  uol  asked  if  thej  wanted  to  go  to  war  or  not. 
Even  If  so,  lei  us  uol  make  the  same  mistake' but  give  our  people, 
i,\  a  referendum  vote,  the  opportunity  to  decide  themselves 
aboul  the  momentous  question:  peace  or  war." 

The  St.  Louis  .1///,  rika  is  also  somewhat  querulous: 

"Presidenl  Wilson  remarks  that  the  German  submarine  war 
isa  war  directed  against  all  peoples.  Nevertheless,  the  majority 
of  the  other  peoples  bave  declined  to  make  common  cause  with 
i,im,.  If  Congress  grants  the  President's  wishes  we  will  have 
al  one  sweep  war  and  militarism  and  all  other  blessings  of  this 
humanifs  and  culture.  There  is  not  one  sentence  in  the  message 
which  promises  a  practical  solution  as  to  the  carrying  out  and 
ending  of  tlu  adventure." 

Bitter  anti-war  views  are  exprest  by  the  Seattle  German  Press: 

"  The  entire  nation  is  opposed  to  war.  Wilson  has  been  sand- 
bagged by  the  jingo  press,  which  is  kept  by  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  country.  The  vigorous  anti-war  demonstrations  of 
organized  labor  and  other  organizations  have  been  persistently 
ignored  by  the  war-press  of  this  city.  British  gold,  Wall  Street, 
ammunition-makers,  and  the  indifference  of  the  people  are 
soleh   responsible  for  this  national  catastrophe." 


FRANCE  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

T1IK  UK 'II  PRIZE  of  South-American  trade  begins  to 
look  as  if  it  mighl  be  the  objeel  of  a  hitter  racial  struggle 
af ter  th  war.  W<  bav<  alreadj  described  the  activities 
0f  ^e  German*  in  the  South-American  held,  and  now  we  find 
Frano  preparing  to  enter  the  contesl  with  the  new  racial  cry 
of  "Pan-Latinism."  A  long  and  thoughtful  article  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Georges  Lafond  in  the  Paris  Revut  shows  us  that 
France,  where  her  commercial  interests  are  touched,  is  not 
altogether  disposed  to  show  thai  sympathetic  friendliness  to 
England  or  America  which  a  long  and  cordial  relationship 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  and  Mr.  Lafond  tells  us  that  Franc* 
prepared  to  enter  upon  keen  rivalry  with  the  United  States  to 
gain  the  southern  continent,  which,  he  says,  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  foreign  capital  for  her  development.     He  writes: 

"South  America  must,  in  the  very  near  future,  decide  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  as  principal  purveyor  of  the 
necessary  capital  and  as  the  chief  customer  for  her  raw  material. 
The  German  Customs  Union  or  Zollverein  was  the  cradle  of  the 
German  Empire  whose  foundation  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  present  war.  Europe  has  to  look  out  that  the  fetters  of  a 
tariff  reciprocity,  with  which  the  Yankee  Republic  seems  to  be 
disposed  to  chain  up  the  Latin  republics,  may  not,  one  day, 
provoke  a  new  world-war  for  the  commercial  hegemony  of 
South  America. 

"The  truth  is  that  the  latter  has  little  in  common  with  the 
United  States  and  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  becoming  its 
economic  dependency.  The  principal,  active  element  is  repre- 
sented by  European  immigration.  There  is  only  a  handful  of 
Yankees  in  that  enormous  area." 

Mr.  Lafond  proceeds  to  enunciate  his  "Pan-Latin"  battle- 
cry,  which  is  to  rally  the  Latins,  first  against  the  Germans  and 
next  against  the  Americans  and  the  British: 

"When  we  speak  of  'Latin  republics'  we  do  not  intend  merely 
to  use  an  academic  term.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  strong  racial 
sentiment,  and  its  accentuation  may  yet  herald  unexpected 
developments.     Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay — to  single  out 


'  WELL  ?  " 

— Land  and  Water  (London). 


ISETTEK  LATE  THAN  NKVEK. 


-Iberia  (Barcelona). 


AMERICA   AT   WAR,    AS   SEEN    BY    ENGLAND   AND   SPAIN. 
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this  trio — are  dominated  by  Anglo-French  capital  and  French 
ideas.  They  will  not  hesitate  to  form  a  solid  union  with  the 
Anglo-Latin  Quadruple  Alliance— France,  England,  Italy,  Spain. 
This  is  certainly  the  safest  way  to  eliminate  Germany,  which 
already  considered  South  America  as  her  exclusive  economic 
transatlantic  domain. 

"The  racial  idea,  in  the  sense  of  a  common  tradition  and 
culture,  dominates  modern  politics.  Pan-Germanism,  Pan- 
slavism,  Pan-Islamism,  Pan-Americanism — why  not  add  to  the 
group  Pan-Latinism?  Europe  is  saturated.  It  has  reached  its 
maximum  of  industrial  density. 
The  same  will  soon  be  true  of  the 
United  States.  Remains  South 
America,  whose  population  of 
15,000,000  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  in- 
creased almost  sixfold  since. 

"The  war  has  created  an  abso- 
lutely new  situation.  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are,  for 
the  time  being,  eliminated,  and 
the  United  States  have  not  occu- 
pied the  vacant  lot.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  South-American  mar- 
ket will  therefore  begin  in  all 
its  ferocity  as  soon  as  the  Euro- 
pean conflict  is  ended. 

"We  know  that  Germany  even 
now  works  hard  to  be  ready  for 
the  fc&y.  Will  France  once  more 
go  to  sleep,  abandoning  the  field 
to  her  hereditary  enemy?  Let 
us  without  delay  profit  by  the 
precious  nucleus  offered  to  us  by 
the  recent  formation  of  a  '  League 
for  the  Protection  of  French 
Commerce  in  Central  America.' 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Hon- 
duras, Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama — all  of  them  are  at  pre- 
sent infested  with  Germans  who, 
owing  to  our  criminal  inertia,  occupy  high  commercial  positions. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  8,000,000  inhabitants  has 
declared  itself  for  the  Allies  and  established  a  boycott  against 
the  Central  Powers,  and  Germany  in  particular. 

"Let  us  not,  in  our  turn,  commit  psychological  blunders.  The 
Latin-American  can  be  compared  neither  with  the  matter-of- 
fact  Yankee  nor  with  the  cynic  Teuton.  He  is  a  nervous  being, 
mainly  dominated  by  sentiment.  He  can  easily  be  won  over  by 
persuasive,  eloquent  argumentation.  Is  it  then  impossible 
for  us  Frenchmen,  who  are  nearer  to  him  racially,  to  outwit 
the  German  propagandist?  He  has  no  preference  for  the 
German  article;  he  took  it  because  no  other  was  offered  to  him. 
That  is  the  sad,  brutal  truth." 

Even  France's  close  ally  is  not  spared,  and  Mr.  Lafond  writes 
with  a  shudder  of  Britain's  notorious  lack  of  artistic  good  taste: 

"We  love  our  faithful  British  allies,  but  it  hurts  our  senti- 
ments to  see,  for  instance,  the  English  house  of  Harrow  in  Buenos 
Aires  offer  our  beautiful  French  fashions  under  John  Bull's 
roofing.  Little  by  little,  if  we  do  not  look  out  in  time,  London 
taste  will  have  replaced  the  French  goM." 


WILSON  LEAPING  INTO  THE  ALLIES'  RANKS. 

— II  Jf20  (Florence). 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  URGE  IN  GERMANY 

THE  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  is  making  itself  heard  in 
Germany,  and  the  demand  for  the  reform  of  1  lie  Prussia  a 
electoral  system  along  democratic  lines  is  loud  and  in- 
sistent. The  Imperial  Chancellor  has  so  far  yielded  to  the 
popular  will  as  to  promise  a  change  that  will  give  the  Prussian 
masses  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  representation  of  the 
Prussian  Diet,  but  he  has  set  his  face  against  any  immediate 

action.       The     inspired      Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

"A  change  in  the  Prussian 
electoral  system  has  been  prom- 
ised for  a  year  and  after  the  war 
will  be  debated  and  put  into  prac- 
tise with  all  quiet  thoroughne». 
That  is  no  longer  news;  it  is  an 
obvious  fact.  To  demand  it  for 
to-morrow,  and  at  that  in  con- 
nection with  a  hymn  of  jubilation 
for  the  Russian  revolution,  is  so 
precarious  a  venture  that  it  must 
be  rejected.  It  is  certain  that 
Minister  -  President  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  intended  no  such 
result  from  his  last  speech." 

None  the  less  there  are  signs 
that  the  Chancellor  may  have  to 
yield  in  the  face  of  the  popular 
demand  for  the  liberalization  of 
German  institutions  both  as  re- 
gards the  Reichstag  and  the 
Prussian  Diet.  Even  so  staid 
and  slow-moving  a  journal  as  the 
Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  writes: 


LIEBKNECHT'S  SUCCESSOR— The  Kaiser's  home  town  of 
Potsdam  has  just  returned  a  member  of  the  Reichstag  in  place 
of  the  expelled  Dr.  Liebknecht.  The  London  Nation  thus 
comments  on  the  event: 

"Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  this  war  it  has  been  possible  to 
catch  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  authentic  mind  of  the 
German  people 

"In  the  by-election  at  Potsdam,  such  a  revelation  has  come. 
One  would  as  soon  expect  a  revolutionary  pacifism  from  Potsdam 
as  an  outbreak  of  Republican  radicalism  from  the  Royal  burgh 
of  Windsor.  None  the  less,  Potsdam  has  by  a  decisive  majority 
elected  to  the  Prussian  Diet  a  'Minority'  Socialist  of  the  ex- 
tremest  school.  In  succession  to  Dr.  Liebknecht,  deprived  of 
his  seat  by  his  imprisonment,  it  has  chosen  as  its  representative 
Dr.  Franz  Mehring,  who  has  just  been  released  from  a  long 
period  of  internment  as  an  untried  political  suspect 

"It  is,  in  plain  words,  a  vote  against  Prussian  militarism." 


"If  the  Government  leaves  us 
in  the  lurch,  we  shall  have  to  help  ourselves.  Parliament,  as 
the  representative  of  the  people,  must  take  reform  into  its 
own  hands.  Deeds  by  a  resolute  Reichstag  are  of  more  weight 
than  the  words  of  a  feeble  Chancellor." 

That  the  demand  for  reform  along  progressive  fines  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  Russian  revolution  is  frankly  admitted  by  both 
sides,  and  some  of  the  papers  are  saying  that  internal  reforms  in 
Germany  are  unescapable.  Philipp  Scheidemann,  the  Socialist 
leader  in  the  Reichstag,  thus  expresses  himself  in  the  Berlin 
Vorwdrts: 

"It  does  not  require  many  words  to  explain  why  almost  the 
whole  world  is  arrayed  against  us.  The  answer  is  given  quickly. 
The  whole  world  sees  among -our  enemies  more  or  less  developed 
forms  of  democracy,  and  in  us  it  sees  only  Prussians. 

"We  have  always  answered  by  referring  to  the  absolutism  of 
Russia,  but  now  Czarism  has  gone,  and  the  Emperor's  successor 
is  to  accept  the  throne  only  if  the  representatives  of  the  people 
agree.  These  representatives  are  to  be  elected  on  the  basis  of 
universal,  equal,  direct,  and  secret  suffrage. 

"In  Asia  the  Empire  of  the  Mandarins  opposed  every  reform. 
They  desired  an  Emperor  with  absolute  power  as  long  as  he  did 
their  will,  and  thereby  undermined  the  monarchy  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  republic.  In  the  European  Central  Empire 
kindred  spirits  seek  to  build  similar  Chinese  walls  and  hinder 
every  reform. 

"The  clock  shows  five  minutes  to  twelve.  They  imagine  t hex- 
hold  up  the  time  when  they  move  back  the  hands  to  eleven. 

"Why  does  the  Chancellor  shrink  back  now  from  uncondi- 
tional necessity?  Always  the  hesitator.  the  procrastinator. 
Bethmann-Hollweg wants  to  begin  to  cure  Prussia  after  the  war. 
Russia  also  promised  all  reforms  after  the  war,  but  the  wax 
lasted  too  long  for  the  Russians.  Why  postpone  till  to-morrow 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  to-day? 

"Now  is  the  time  for  decisive  action.  The  difficulties  which 
might  arise  if  the  Government  adopts  the  Reichstag  system  for 
Prussian  elections  are  as  a  featherweight  as  compared  with  the 
difficulties  which  will  come  if  it  does  not  do  this.  The  Chan- 
cellor should  not  delay  one  day.     The  Prussian  people,  as  well 
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,,,,  (1||,, ,.  German    |  tand  as  am   man  ;it  hi     id<  if 

i    d<  -ii. 

trong  wo  rhaps  be  expected  from  ;i  Socialist  organ, 

l.ui   when  u.    find  journals  of  by  no  means  radical  benden  L 
,i iraging  th(   i    riews  we  can  not  ex-ape  the  conclusion  thai 


THE  STATT  E  OP  LIBERTY— GERMAN   STYLE. 

— Bystander  (London). 

I  lie  demand  for  reform  must  he  wide-spread.    Thus  the  Miinchner 

lJa,<t  saj  s: 

In  ( he  Lasl  fourteen  days  the  world  has  become  quite  another 
place  through  Russia's  going  over  to  democracj  and  the  entrj  of 
i  he  United  Stales  into  the  lists  against  us.  Germany  now  stands 
against  an  alliance  of  world  democracy,  and  the  people  of  the 
world  are  persuaded  and  are  daily  becoming  more  convinced 
i  hat  t  he  triumph  of  freedom  in  the  world  is  impossible  so  long  as 
Germany  remains  what  she  is." 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the  spread  and  in- 
sistence of  democratic  ideals  in  the  Fatherland  is  the  way  the 
great  organs  of  the  press  are  discussing  the  question  of  reform 
aud  lending  to  the  movement  the  weight  of  then-  support.  Thus 
the  Kolnische  Zeitung  strongly  advises  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
lo  yield  in  the  face  of  popular  demand,  and  points  out  that  "a 
<  !o\  eminent  which,  during  the  war,  will  deal  with  the  Polish 
question  but  not  with  the  constitutional  problem  is  illogical  and' 
contradicts  itself."  The  powerful  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  which 
represents  enormous  commercial  and  financial  interests,  tells  the 
Chancellor  that  the  "writing  on  the  wall  is  visible,  even  to  the 
Junkers."  and  it  proceeds: 

"Even  in  the  autocratic  Prussian  upper  House  words  have 
been  used  in  favor  of  reform  the  like  of  which  have  never  been 
heard  before  there.  Never  have  progressive  thoughts  been  so 
freely  uttered  in  that  home  of  Junkerism 

"We  are  surrounded  by  democracies  and  must  make  derno- 
cratic  our  own  State  institutions  if  we  do  not  want  to  be  left 
mit  of  the  running." 

Tin  Loudon  Daily  Chronicle  expects  a  long  and  persistent 
agitation  in  favor  of  reform: 


•■All  1 1,,  jpeeehi  in  the  Reichstag,  and  the  Chancellor's 
„„„•,.  than  .-mi.-,  other,  go  to  abxw  thai  the  burning  question  for 

German  d   WlU  remain  that  of  constitutional  reform.      Tin 

National  Liberal  party,  which  had  veered  so  largely  around 
,,i  conservatism  of  recent  times,  nov,  makes  the  same 
,1,  mand,  if  in  milder  accents,  as  the  Socialist  party. 

"II  i-  abundantly  clear  that  the  constitutional  question  is 
going  t<>  plaj  a  greal  part  in  the  remainder  of  the-  war.  The 
I  ionariee  w  ill  doubtless  make  a  fight,  and  there  are  bints  that 
General  Ludendorff  may  be  used  as  their  champion  against 
Bethmann-Hollweg.  Next  to  Hindenburg,  Ludendorff  is  the 
greatesl  factor  in  Germany,  and  behind  the  scenes  he  probably 
is  the  stronger  force,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
(  bancellor  is  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Kaiser,  and,  therefore, 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  words  are  an  indication  of  the  changed 
attitude  of  mind  in  the  highest  places. 

"Indeed,  there  have  been  remarkable  indications  from  Ger- 
many of  late  that  the  Kaiser  is  trying  strenuously  to  find  a  way 
to  peace  out  of  the  war,  which  he  regards,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
regarded,  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  lost  struggle." 

Those  who  expect  to  see  "Kaiserism  following  Czarism"  are 
going  to  be  disappointed,  says  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
which  proceeds: 

"There  has  always  been  a  certain  demand  in  Germany  for  more 
liberal  institutions,  and  doubtless  the  course  of  events  in  Russia 
has  given  it  a  stimulus,  but  it  is  a  very  languid  emotion,  com- 
pared with  the  passion  enlisted  in  the  war  and  the  faith  that  still 
adheres  to  Kaiserism.  That  faith  will  be  the  mainspring  of 
German  thought  and  action  until  it  is  overcome  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Empire's  military  power." 

American  correspondents  in  Holland,  however,  cable  that  the 
entry  of  America  into  the  Mar  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
democratic  trend  in  Germany.     One  such  dispatch  nans: 

"Cautious  inquiries  are  being  set  on  foot  in  Holland  as  to  the 
amount  of  clipping  which  would  be  regarded  by  the  United  State- 
as  an  adequate  guaranty  against  a  future  outburst  of  Hohen- 
zollemism;  and  altho  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly  in  whose 
behalf  these  inquiries  are  being  made,  some  influential  names 
are  whispered 

"It  would  be  unwise  to  underestimate  the  power  of  the  Junkers 
and  the  extreme  Royalists,  who  are  putting  up  then-  last  fight, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  great  weight  of  America's  influence 
is  increasing  the  conviction  that  if  Germany  is  to  be  saved 
Hohenzollernism  must  go."  , 


THE  SPREAD  OE  SINN  FEIN— The  Nationalist  party  no 
longer  represents  the  Irish  nation,  says  a  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail,  w  riting  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  for 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  West  and  South  now 
profess  the  doctrines  of  Sinn  Fein.  He  writes  with  but  little 
sympathy  for  the  Irish  cause,  and  says: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country,  Sinn  Fein  as  an  economic  force  has 
grown  and  is  growing  tremendously.  A  phenix-brood  has 
arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  Sackville  Street,  and  tho  there  is  no 
actual  Sinn-Fein  party,  the  movement  is  broken  up  into  many 
small  groups,  each  trying  to  find  an  outlet  for  action. 

"They  consist  of  rebels  of  varying  degrees — from  out-and- 
out  Sinn-Feiners,  whose  favorite  diet  is  gunpowder  and  gas  and 
complete  isolation  from  anything  and  everything  English,  to  the 
constitutional  Sinn-Feiner,  who  would  elect  members  of  his  clan 
to  the  Imperial  Parliament,  provided  they  were  in  favor  of  com- 
plete separation.  These  form  two  of  the  seven  degrees  of 
Nationalists  who  to-day  add  to  the  complexity  of  Irish  affairs  in 
Ireland,  and  who  include  the  O'Brienites,  who  are  out  for  that 
kind  of  conciliation  which  means  'If-you-don't-agree-with  me 
I-will-break-your-skull';  the  Redmondites,  whose  policy  is  said 
here  to  be  to  make  a  Tammany  Hall  of  Dublin  Castle;  the  Irish 
Nation  League  in  Ulster,  and  the  Partition  party.  Through  all 
these  the  Sinn-Fein  element  is  sweeping  like  a  strong  spring-tide, 
and  I  am  assured  by  thoughtful  and  observant  Unionists  and  men 
of  affairs  here  that  if  there  was  a  general  election  in  Ireland  to- 
morrow Sinn  Fein  would  SAveep  the  board.  Most  of  the  national 
schools  are  inoculated,  and  inoculated  deeply,  with  the  Sinn- 
Fein  germ;  the  women  are  spreading  it  in  innumerable  ways, 
and  in  the  streets  at  night  the  Sinn-Fein  rallying-song  is  sung 
with  united  fervor." 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


I  Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Northfi 


ARE  BOTH  TARGETS? 


At  the  ,eft  *  a  Dh™- --- ™^^^^^™^si^^<>  -  - — 


IS   THE   MOON  A   DISUSED   TARGET? 


THAT  THE  MOON'S  SURFACE  shows  a  striking 
similarity  to  that  of  a  lead  target  riddled  with  bullets 
may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs, published  by  Donald  Putnam  Beard  in  an  article  on 
"The  Impact  Theory  of  the  Moon's  Craters,"  in  Popular 
Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  March).  The  theory  that 
the  so-called  lunar  "craters"  are  really  splashes  made  by  meteors 
in  a  semiplastic  globe  is  not  new,  having,  like  so  many  other 
ingenious  things,  been  "made  in  Germany"  by  an  astronomer 
named  Gruithuisen,  fifty  years  or  so  ago,  as  Mr.  Beard  himself 
informs  us.  It  has,  however,  tho  noticed  in  various  treatises, 
been  looked  upon  as  something  of  an  astronomical  "freak." 
Mr.  Beard  believes  that  it  deserves  more  serious  consideration. 
He  says: 

"But  the  analytic  development  of  Gruithuisen's  original  idea 
into  a  coherent  working  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  moon's 
features  is  due  to  a  geologist,  Prof.  Grove  K.  Gilbert,  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey.  In  his  classical  address  as 
retiring  President  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington, 
December  10,  1892,  Gilbert  gave  exhaustive  consideration  to  the 
origin  of  the  rugged  and  precipitous  craters,  the  dark  plains 
or  maria,  the  bright  streaks  radiating  from  Tycho,  Copernicus, 
and  other  craters,  together  with  several  anomalous  features 
which  lend  such  striking  emphasis  to  a  phase  or  full  view  of 
our  satellite.  He  concluded  that  the  impact  theory  best  ex- 
plained the  phenomena  included  within  its  purview." 

Taking  up  the  lunar  features  point  by  point,  Mr.  Beard 
concludes  that  the  lunar  "volcanoes"  are  most  frequent  when 
we  should  least  expect  them;  that  "craters"  occasionally 
overlap  in  a  way  explicable  only  on  the  impact  hypothesis; 
that  numerous  furrow-shaped  valleys  can  be  explained  best  by 
the  grazing  collision  of  meteors;  and  that  the  spreading  "rays" 
are  white  material  spattered  out  by  a  plunging  meteor.  This 
last  idea,  which  at  first  sight  seems  rather  bizarre,  has  received 


interesting  confirmation,  Mr.  Beard  thinks,  from  the  recent 
ultra-violet  photographs  of  Prof.  R.  S.  Wood,  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
described  some  time  ago  in  this  department  of  The  Digest, 
which  seem  to  show  deposits  of  sulfur  in  these  regions.  Writes 
Mr.  Beard: 

"If  we  conceive  the  moon  as  an  edifice  which  had  its  founda- 
tion'in  a  ring  or  shoal  of  meteors  encompassing  the  primeval 
earth,  and  similar  to  the  giant  planet  Saturn  (the  meteoric 
constitution  of  whose  rings  was  spectroscopically  demon- 
strated by  Keeler  in  1895),  and  if  we  imagine  this  shoal  gravi- 
tating together  and  building  up  our  satellite  by  accretion,  no 
violence  is  done  the  essential  principles  of  Laplace's  immortal 
nebular  hypothesis.  Meteors  replace  molecides,  that  is  all, 
as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  the  late  C.  A.  Young.  The 
mechanical  behavior  of  a  meteor  swarm  containing  indi- 
vidual masses  and  endowed  with  the  ordinary  velocities  of 
meteors  would  be  precisely  similar  to  a  nebulous  mass  of  con- 
tinuous gas. 

"The  mathematical  analysis  of  the  mechanical  conception  of 
a  Saturnian  ring  is  not  in  place  in  a  discussion  of  this  nature, 
bul  by  imparting  to  the  postulated  meteors  in  the  swarm  orbits 
not  widely  variant  from  that  of  the  moon's,  and  in  a  similar 
direction,  their  initial  velocities  at  impact  were  small  as  com- 
pared with  those  created  by  the  moon  alone.  Since  the  course 
of  these  moonlets  were  parts  of  curved  orbits  Avith  the  moon  at 
their  focus,  they  can  not  justly  be  considered  as  straight  hues. 
By  restricting  these  meteors  to  a  thin  plane  ring,  and  assuming 
a  fairly  equable  distribution  through  this  plane,  the  distribu- 
tion of  impact  angles  deduced  by  Gilbert  yields  a  curve  in  which 
58  per  cent,  deviate  from  the  vertical  less  than  20  degrees;  70 
per  cent,  less  than  30  degrees,  while  80  per  cent,  fall  within 
40  degrees  from  the  true  vertical.  To  the  vertical  infalls  con- 
sequent upon  this  condition  is  due  the  prevalent  circularity 
of  the  craters. 

"Laboratory  experiments  with  a  lead  disk  5.5  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  0.5  inches  thick  as  a  target,  into  which 
.22  caliber  bullets  of  the  same  material  were  fired,  demonstrate 
exDerimentally  the  effects  produced  by  the  impacting  moonlets 
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i-  formt  were  thus  obtain*  <l  bj  the  writer _ 

"The   foregoing  oursorj    disou  rion   of   the   moonlet    impaci 
doctrine,  a  to  purely   physical   lirn     of  reasoning,   has 

revealed    a     hypothesis    which   logically    and    comprehensively 
,llUI  the  varied  and  ob  cure  phi  aomena  of  our  satellite, 


"GROOVING"  on  a  lunar  landscape. 
Made,  perhaps,  by  a  moonlet  striking  a  glancing  blow. 


the  moon,  and  reconciles  theory  with  the  details  revealed  by 
the  telescope.  As  Professor  Gilbert  fittingly  remarked:  'The 
impact  theory  applies  a  single  process  to  the  entire  series, 
correlating  size  variation  with  form  variation  in  a  rational  way. 
1 1  brings  to  light  the  history  of  a  great  cataclysm,  whose  results 
include  the  remodeling  of  vast  areas,  the  flooding  of  crater 
cups,  the  formation  of  irregular  maria,  and  the  conversion  of 
mere  cracks  to  rills  with  flat  bottoms.  ...  In  fine,  it  unites 
and  organizes  as  a  rational  and  coherent  whole  the  varied  strange 
appearances  whose  assemblage  on  our  neighbor's  face  can  not 
have  been  fortuitous.' 

"Through  the  inconceivably  gradual  process  of  accretion 
the  substances  which  were  busied  to  form  the  moon's  mass  did 
not  undergo  fusion.  Consequently,  the  motive  force  for  the 
initiation  of  volcanic  processes  was  never  present  in  our  satelhte. 
And  e\  en  had  molten  lava  underlaid  the  lunar  crust,  the  absence 
there  of  seas  in  the  dark  maria  went  bail  for  the  immunity  of 

the  moon  against  the  ravages  of  volcanic  fury.  .* 

'Tims,  meteors,  or  rather  moonlets,  act  as  protagonist  to  the 

.solution  of  the  lunar  enigma. — Rosetta  stones  by  which  we  may 

comprehensively   decipher  the  age-old  lunar  hieroglyphic  and 

evoke  a  clear  conception  of  what  went  before  our  tardy  advent 

upon  the  scene  of  things  cosmic." 


Till:    METRIC    "MYTH" 

THAT  ONE  OF  THE  BEST  EXAMPLES  of  myth- 
developmenl  in  human  history  is  the  progress  of  the 
,..,  |  for  the  metric  system  is  the  somewhat  startling 
charge  made  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Balsey,  editor  emeritus  of  The  Ameri- 
can Ma  •  York).  The  acceptance  of  this  "mythical" 
case,  asserted  to  be  "without  investigation  or  question,"  is 
called  "a,  discreditable  chapter  in  I  lie  history  of  modern  scienc<  ." 
The  case  for  the  metric  system,  as  it  now  stands,  Mr.  Halsey 
goes  on  to  say,  is  really  based  on  five  myths,  which  he  states 
as  follows  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  they  are  in  truth  what"  he  asserts  them  to  be: 

"1.  The  system  is  in  universal  use  except  in  the  United 
States,  the  British  Empire,  and  Russia,  and  frequently  Russia 
is  placed  in  the  metric  column. 

"2.  The  adoption  of  the  system  is  easy  and  the  transition 
period  short. 

"3.  The  system  leads  to  an  important  saving  of  time  in 
calculations. 

"4.  The  system  leads  to  an  important  saving  of  time  in 
primary  education. 

"5.  The  adoption  of  the  system  is  important  in  the  interest 
of  foreign  trade." 

Myth  number  1,  Mr.  Halsey  says,  is  an  outgrowth  of  number 
2.  Assuming  that  the  system  is  easy  of  adoption,  it  follows  that 
it  must  be  in  full  use  in  all  countries  that  have  authorized  it. 
This,  he  assures  us,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  system  is 
compulsory  only  in  a  few  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
only  in  these  is  it  in  general  use  in  trade.  In  countries  where, 
as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  law  is  simply 
permissive,  the  old  units  have  not  been  displaced.  Says  Air. 
Halsey : 

"The  people  everywhere  show  substantially  unanimous  prefer- 
ence for  then-  old  non-decimal  units,  even  after,  in  some  countries, 
several  generations  of  use  of  the  new  and  in  spite  of  the  im- 
position of  legal  penalties.  This  preference  can  be  explained 
in  two  ways  and  in  two  only:  Either  the  old  units  are  preferred 
because  they  have  been  found  better  for  their  purpose  than 
the  new,  after  long  trial  of  the  latter,  or  the  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  system  is  so  difficult  that  even  compulsory  laws 


BEES    AS    ADVANCE    GUARDS— Alan    has    for    centuries 
imprest  various  animals  into  his  service  for  military  purposes, 
bul   il   lias  remained  for  the  Germans  in  East  Africa  to  mobilize 
bees    against    the  enemy.      According  to  a  story  in  La  Nature 
(Paris),  this  is  just  what  was  done  early  in  the  war  when  English 
troops  had  set  out  from  Mombasa  toward  the  neighboring  Ger- 
man port  of  Tanga,  the  terminus  of  the  Woshi  Railroad.    "The 
country  is  covered  with  a  thick  forest  traversed  by  narrow  paths. 
In  the  trees  near  the  latter  the  Germans  had  placed  swarms  of 
bees  which  had  been   stupefied  by  smoke  and  then  placed  in 
leather  bottles."     The  bottles  were  closed  by  covers  or  stoppers 
connected  with  cords  and  wires  which  were  laid  across  the  paths, 
but  carefully  concealed  in  sand  or  underbrush.     When  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Loyal  North  Lancashire  and  the  Cashmere  Fusi- 
leers  arrived  they  promptlj"  fell  into  the  unexpected  trap.    When 
their  feet  caught  in  the    cords  the  covers  were  pulled  off  the 
novel  hives  and  the  doughty  little  warriors  rushed  out  furious 
for  the  attack.     The  British  soldiers  were  completely  routed, 
some  men  receiving  as  many  as  a  hundred  stings. 


COLOR  THAT  IS  NOT  LOCAL  IN  ORIGIN. 

The  bright  streaks  radiating  from  the  two  craters  are  believed  due 
to  the  collisions  of  moonlets  containing  light-colored  minerals. 


are  not  able  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  for  the  metric  party  to 
choose  between  the  horns  of  this  dilemma,  either  of  which  is 
fatal  to  their  case. 

"The  broad  fact  stands  out  that  in  no  country  whatever — 
France  included — have  the  people  adopted  the  system  in  trade 
and  commerce  because  of  its  supposed  advantages.  Wherever 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  is  used  in  trade  and  commerce,  its 
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use  is  due  to  compulsion.  Were  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  real  compulsion  would  long  ago  have  become  unnecessary. 
The  adoption  of  improvements  is  always  because  of  their  merits; 
and  were  the  metric  system  an  improvement,  it  would  be 
adopted  for  that  reason. 

With  regard  to  the  claim  that  time  is  saved  in  calculation 
by  the  use  of  metric  units,  Mr.  Halsey  charges  that  it  is  based 
on  the  consideration  of  pure- 
ly hypothetical  problems. 
Kilometers  may,  of  course, 
l>e  reduced  to  millimeters 
simply  by  altering  the  posi- 
tion of  a  decimal  point, 
while  the  reduction  of  miles 
to  inches  takes  a  lot  of 
figuring.  But,  objects  Mr. 
Halsey: 

"The  trouble  with  these 
problems  is   that   they  are 
purely    hypothetical.       No 
<me    has    them    to   do — no 
reader   of   these  pages   has 
occasion  to  solve  such  prob- 
lems outside  of  the  school- 
room or  laboratory.     With 
(he  exception    of  feet  and 
inches,  which   are   used  in 
combination,  altho  the  ten- 
dency is  against  the  prac- 
tise,  quantities     are    com- 
monly exprest   in  a  single 
unit.       Thus    the    flow    of 
aqueducts  and  the  capacity 
of  pumping  engines  and  of 
city  reservoirs  are  given  in 
gallons  and  the  strength  of 
materials    in     pounds    per 
square     inch.        Similarly, 
when  we  buy  small  quanti- 
l  ies  of  things  at  the  drug- 
store, we  do  it  by  the  ounce 
and  its  fractions,  while  if 
we  buy  larger  quantities  at 
the  grocery,  Ve    do  it  by 
the  pound  and  its  fractions 
— pounds  and  ounces  being 
practically     never     mixed. 
Again,  we  buy  milk  by  the  quart,  gasoline  by  the  gallon,  grain 
by  the  bushel,  and  cement  by  the  barrel,  but  no  reader  of  these 
pages  ever  sees  the  units  used  conjointly.     The  civil  engineer 
uses  the  mile  as  his  long,  and  the  foot  as  his  short,  unit  of  length 
— these  units  being  divided  decimally  for  the  purposes  of  mea- 
surement and  calculation — but  he  seldom  or  never  uses  the  two 
in  combination.     His  unit  of  excavation  is  the  cubic  yard,  but 
like  the  others  it  stands  alone.     Reduction,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, among  these   units  is  among  the  rarest  of  problems, 
and  the  ratios  between  them  are   about   the   least  important 

things  that  ever  provoked  a  heated  discussion 

"In  commercial  transactions  no  one  has  shown  and  no  one 
can  show  the  slightest  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  dry  goods 
by  the  meter  as  against  the  yard,  groceries  by  the  kilogram 
as  against  the  pound,  or  milk  by  the  liter  as  against  the  quart. 
The  claim  which  one  often  sees  that  the  metric  system  would 
be  a  protection  against  short  weight  is,  of  course,  absurd.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  making  and  using  of  short  metric, 
with  the  same  facility  as  short  English,  measures." 

Turning  next  to  the  saving  in  time  in  primary  instruction, 
Mr.  Halsey  denies  it.  There  would  even  be  a  loss,  he  says, 
if  the  metric  system  were  taught  thoroughly,  as  it  now  is  not. 
Coming  finally  to  his  last  "myth" — the  importance  to  our  for- 
eign trade  of  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system — he  says: 

"The  matter  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  If  our  goods  are  not 
acceptable  in  metric  countries  because  of  the  units  used  in 
making  them,  metric  goods  should  for  the  same  reason  be  un- 
acceptable here.  We  import  vast  quantities  of  such  goods,  but 
no  reader  of  these  pages  ever  heard  the  question  raised.  We 
buy  these  goods  without  thought  or  question  regarding  the 
system  of  measurements  used  in  their  construction. 


There  is  a  certain  amount  of  information,  as  distinguished 
troin  construction,  that  should  be  given  to  a  foreign  buyer  in 
his  own  units  of  measurement,  be  they  metric  or  non-metric 
Ot  machine  tools,  for  example,  the  capacity  or  dimensions  of 
the  largest  piece  of  work  to  which  they  are  adapted,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  space  occupied,  and  the  weight  should  be  given  in 
the  customer's  units.  We  print  our  catalogs  for  foreign  buyers 
in  then-  own  languages,  and  it  would  be  of  large  advantage  to 
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BRIDGE-BUILDING  WITH  BAMBOO. 

Bamboo  is  probably  the  most  useful  thing  that  grows  in  the  East.     Here  the  Japanese  are  using  a  complex 
scaffolding  of  the  slender  stems  as  a  temporary  support  for  a  steel  railroad-bridge  across  a  mountain  gorge. 


ourselves  if  we  could  conduct  correspondence  in  those  languages. 
This  most  of  us  can  not  do,  but  we  can  give  commercial  and 
general  information  and  invoice  goods  in  foreign  weights  and 
measures.  This  it  is  the  most  common  of  common  sense  to  do, 
and  this  is  all  there  is  of  the  foreign-trade  myth. 

"Tosay  that  this  involves  the  metric  system  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  the  printing  of  catalogs  for,  or  the  writing  of 
letters  to,  Spanish  America  in  the  Spanish  language  involves 
the  adoption  of  that  language.  To  say  that  the  steel  mills  of 
Pennsylvania  shall  change  their  entire  mill  practise  and  pro- 
cedure, in  order  to  invoice  shipments  in  metric  instead  of  English 
tons,  is  preposterous. 

"Here  again  we  place  fact  against  imagination,  and  again 
imagination  goes  to  the  wall." 


A.  BRIDGE  OF  GRASS— Under  this  title  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  describes  an  interesting  bit  of  false-work  construction 
in  Japan.  The  work  is  really  of  bamboo,  but  the  writer  justifies 
his  heading  by  reminding  us  that  since  bamboo  is  a  grass,  the 
bridge  illustrated  is  literally  a  grass  bridge.     We  read: 

11  The  intricate  structure  is  the  work  of  Japanese  bridge- 
builders.  Because  lumber  is  scarce  in  Japan  the  engineers  had 
to  rely  upon  the  serviceable  bamboo.  The  bridge  is  400  feel 
long  and  125  feet  high.  Two  steel  members  already  span  the 
canon,  supported  by  the  bamboo  poles.  The  largest  pieces  of 
wood  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  are  those  form- 
ing the  superstructure — round  poles  supporting  the  weight  of 
the  top  steel  beams.  When  the  steel  bridge  was  completed  the 
bamboo  false  work  was  removed  to  the  next  bridge-building  job. 
Bamboo  is  a  long-wearing  material,  so  that  the  framework  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again." 


*  I ,  ■  t  I  I  t   \ 
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THE   SHEEP    \M)   THE  GOATS 


Tin:   PROM  [NENCE     iven  in  Hh    s.-ripiure-   i<>  ihese 
;,,,!,,,.-,  l  ibolio  of  to  :  of  humanity 

h:l  ,|    ti„  ir   oo]  g    peculiarities.    Thai 

,I„,M.  contra  aol  limited  to  metaphor,  or  to  literature,  is 

,.,,.,  n!  ,|,  ,,,  aon  betwei  □  the  breeders  and  keepers 
of  the  two  kinds  of  stock,  i  b  regard  to  their  avail- 

,.,1,11,,  aagenos  to  convert  brush-land  into  grass-land.    We 

,  ,|,  n,  our  issue  of  Januarj    L3  last,  from  an  article  in  Town 
l>,   elopmeni  (Ne*  York),  t«.  tin    effect  that  sheep  will  perform 
kind  of  job  "in  a  surprizingly  short  time,"  and  that  Angora 
be  "are  no  better  rubbish-destroyers  than  sheep"  and  bring 
oallerpronl  to  the  breeder.     To  all  of  this  The  Angora  Jo urnal 
I  Portland,  Ore.,  February    takes  exception,  noting  at  the  outset, 
apparently  ms  a  sort  of  demerit,  that  the  paper  in  which  the 
article  originated  and  The  Digest,  which  quoted  it,  are  "both 
published  in  New   York"— a   locality   where   obviously   one's 
Knowledge  of  both  sheep  and  goats,  in  the  true  or  zoological 

sense,  must  be  limited  to  hear-  

say.  It  lets  out  the  fact,  in- 
eidentaJly,  that  goat's  meat  has 
been  selling  in  large  quantities 
as  mul  ton.     Says  The  Journal: 

"Sheep  are  a  grass-feeding 
stock;  they  will  not  eat  brush 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  ab- 
sence of  other  pasturage.  They 
will  browse  on  scant  pasture, 
having  the  hazel,  willow,  or 
other  bushes  to  grow  unmolest- 
ed if  any  grass  is  to  be  had.  On 
I  he  other  hand,  goats  will  leave 
grass  to  sheep  and  cattle  if  any 
green  tree  or  shrub  growth  is 
available.  They  prefer  it. 
Sheep  never  stand  upright  on 
the  hind  legs  to  browse;  goats 
will  browse  off  the  foliage  and 
tender  bark  to  a  height  of  six 
feet  and  even  higher.  Forest 
officials  have  adopted  goats  as 
a  means  of  keeping  fire-breaks 
clear  of  underbrush.  Goats  are 
used  to  do  the  pioneering  ahead 
of  other  live  stock  on  new  lands 
in  many  Western  States. 

"As  to  the  profit  in  keeping 
goats  compared  with  sheep,  it 
may  be  well  to  consider  the 
prices    paid    for    raw    products — wool    from    the    sheep    and 
mohair  from  the    goats.      Wool   is.  being  sold  in  the  market, 
unscoured.    or  'in   the   grease,'  at   28    cents    to   30  cents   per 
pound.      Mohair  has  been  selling  from  52  cents  to  60  cents 
per  pound,  and   the   present   quotations   are  above  the  latter 
figure.      The  average  clip,  as    Robert   M.  Carrons,  the  corre- 
spondent quoted,  will  agree,  runs  from  eight  to  ten  pounds  per 
head.     The  average  clip  from  goats  runs  from  three  and  one- 
half  to  five  pounds,  with  the  average  near  the  five-pound  mark. 
Thus  $2.50  from  each  of  the  animals  is  not  an  excessive  estimate. 
In  the  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  and  Fort  Worth  stock-yards  goat 
meat  has  been  sold  in  the  past  year  as  mutton,  and  retailed 
to  householders  in  unlimited   quantities  as   such.     The   price 
paid  was  within  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  of  that  paid 
for  sheep  mutton,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from   sheep  mutton,   else   there  would  have  arisen  a  protest 
from  consumers.     The  prejudice  against  goats  is  unquestionable. 
It  has  been  created  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  vacant  city-lot — 
a  neglected  creature  that  was  forced  to  get  subsistence  by  any 
means  it  could.     It  gnawed  the  labels  from  tin  cans  to  get  the 
taste  of  the  paste  beneath — and  acquired  a  reputation  for  eating 
tin  cans.     The  goat  of  the  open  fields  and  prosperous  farms 
is  as  different  from  the  vacant-lot  or  common  type  as  is  the 
Hereford  thoroughbred  from  the  raw-boned  cow  of  the  city 
suburbs.     The  goat  is  the  cleanest  feeder  of  the  live-stock  world. 
It  will  not  eat  straw  or  hay  that  has  been  under  foot.     It  nibbles 


:  th,  ,,  fori  .  i-  equally  fit  for  human  food  with  the  flesh  of 
,l„  |llc  ,,.  Presenl  prices  of  goats  for  the  range  are  well  up 
t0  the  prevailing  ligun-s  for  sheep.  Mohair,  the  fleece  of  th. 
Angora  goat,  li  in  strong  demand  for  plushes  for  upholstery  and 
for  ladies'  cloaks  and  furs.     Long  mohair  for  wigs  brings  as  high 

ventj  dollars  per  pound.  Palm  Beach  cloth  is  made  entirely 
of  mohair,  li  is  I  he  most  durable  textile  fabric  known  to  the 
weaver's  art.  The  industry  is  little  over  thirty  years  old  in 
the  United  States.  The  first  importation  of  Angora  goats  was 
made  in  1849,  but  the  commercial  importance  of  the  industry 
was  not  recognized  until  late  in  the  eighties.  It  is  growing 
steadily  and  demand  for  stock  can  not  be  supplied." 


T! 


RAILWAY-SIGNALS   IN   THE   STREETS 

\HE  "SAFETY-FIRST"  IDEA  has  affected  the  public 
as  well  as  the  railways,  and  traffic  officers  at  busy  street- 
intersections  in  cities  have  become  a  necessity.  But 
regulation  that  is  satisfactory  for  the  slower  traffic  may  be 
compared  to  the  simple  types  of  interlocking  plants  used  for 
unimportant  points  on  the  railways.    Crossings  with  heavy  fast 

trains  require  better  protection 
and  are  now  properly  guarded 
by  the  best  interlocking  devices 
that    science    and    brains  can 
produce.    In  like  manner,  says 
Mr.  W.  D.  Cleveland   in    The 
Signal  Engineer    (Chicago),  it 
has  also  become  necessary  for 
a  city  to  provide  better  protec- 
tion for  its  high-speed  automo- 
bile fire-department  equipment 
where  traffic  is  congested.     A 
comparatively  new  idea  in  sig- 
naling for  this  purpose,  recently 
developed  in  the  city  of  Port- 
land, Oregon,  is   described  by 
Mr.  Cleveland.    It  is  of  impor- 
tance, he  says,  because  it  prom- 
ises to  reduce  accidents  to  the 
public,  prevent   lawsuits,   and 
save    thousands  of   dollars   in 
damage  to  fire-apparatus.     He 
goes  on: 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Signal  Engineer,"  Chicago. 

A  STREET  FIRE-SIGNAL  SET. 


"  Railway-signals  were  adopt- 
ed because  it  was  known  that, 
the  railroads  were  getting  satis- 
factory results  with  them  and 
that  they  had  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Therefore,  by 
adopting"  this  type  of  signal,  which  has  approached  a  state  of 
perfection,  the  city  saved  experimenting  with  other  devices. 
Another  point  in  favor  of  railway-signals  for  this  use  was  that 
when  the  power  is  off,  or  anything  goes  wrong,  they  will  auto- 
matically go  to  stop,  altho  the  bell  will  not  ring  nor  the  lights 
burn.  If  the  power  were  off  and  the  signal  at  stop,  any  one 
passing  such  a  fire-signal  would  be  violating  the  traffic  rules 
and  could  be  punished,  since  absolutely  no  excuse  is  acceptable 
to  a  police  magistrate. 

"Up  to  the  present  time,  Portland  has  installed  seven  of  these 

.  .  signals  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  it  is  the  intention 

to  add  a  few  each  year,  so  that  within  a  few  years  the  city  will 

be  one  of  the  best-signaled  cities  in  the  United  States 

"The  signal  mechanism  is  .  .  .  clamped  to  a  mast  made 
from  old  pipe  by  the  fire  department.  This  is  an  interesting 
feature,  showing  the  adaptability  of  the  signal  to  any  kind  of  a 
pole  or  structure.  Unlike  the  railway  signal,  the  usual  ladder 
is  not  used,  but  the  inspector  takes  with  him  a  small  wooden 
ladder  when  making  his  rounds.  In  order  to  place  the  signal 
safely  above  street  traffic  a  height  of  16  feet  was  adopted  as 

standard 

"All  telephone  and  fire-alarm  telegraph  circuits  start  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  fire-alarm  and  police  telegraph, 
where  are  located  all  electrical  devices  controlling  the  fire- 
telegraph  circuits  for  the  entire  city.     Adjoining  the  office  is 


ii    win  in, i  t'itu  stiaw  ui   uay    mai  iicto  uccu  uuuci   iwu.       m  uiuuico         ic^giujiu    vyiiv^uu    »v.*     ^^^    ^»».~  ~ ^  —    ,.  ._.  > 

the  choicest  bits  of  foliage  and  rejects  all  uncleanness.     Its      the  storage-battery  room,  where  all  the  energy  is  received  tor 
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the  fire-alarm  telegraph.     Any  call  coming  in  by  telephone  or 
telegraph  is  received  here  first,  before  any  fire  company  receives 
it,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  to  lower  the  fire-signals 
to  the  stop  position  for  the  particular  fire  company  answering 
that  call.     The  city  is  laid  out  in  routes  for  each  company 
answering  a  call,  and  if  a  general  alarm  is  given  they  follow  a 
certain  prescribed  route.     In  this  way  the  fire-signals  can  be 
raised  in  a  few  minutes  after  the  fire  company  has  passed  any 
of  them,  as  each  company  reports  when  it  leaves  its  quarters 
In  this  way  it  does  not  disarrange  the  street-car  schedule  nor 
cause  traffic  to  become  congested  too  much  on  one  street,  as  only 
the  signals  protecting  that  certain  route  are  down.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  firemen  to  watch  the  fire-signals,  and  if  they  find  one 
raised  before  they  reach  it,  the  speed  of  the 
fire-apparatus  must  be  decreased  from  35  to 
10  miles  per  hour. 

"The  cost  of  maintenance  of  these  signals 

is  so  small  as  to  be  almost  negligible.     The 

alternating-current  signals  cost  about  $4  per 

year  for  power,  and  the  direct-current  signals 

are  operated  at  $6  per  signal  per  year;  these 

prices  are  flat  rates,  as  no  meters  are  used, 

and  include  everything  at  the  signal,  such 

as    the   operation    of    signal-motor,    lights 

and  bell." 


TEAM-WORK   IN   GERM-LAND 

A  "COMMON   COLD"  is  a  mixture 
of    diseases — the  product  of  team- 
work on  the  part  of  several  different 
kinds  of  bacteria.     This,  we  are  assured  by 
Dr.  Irving  W.  Voorhees,  a\  riting  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  February),  is  the  rea- 
son why  so  many  colds  successfully  resist 
all  ordinary  remedies.     If  a  cold  were  not 
so  familiar  a  disease  that  it  has  become  an 
object  of  contempt,  not  to  say  of  ridicule, 
we  might  know  it  as  it  is — not  only  one  of 
the  most  uncomfortable  of  maladies,  but  the 
forerunner,  often,  of  much  worse  afflictions. 
The  medical  profession,  says  Dr.  Voorhees, 
is  now  agreed  that  a  cold  is  something  more 
than   an   annoyance.      Associated  with  the 
"cold"    germ,    or    micrococcus    of   catarrh, 
there  is  not  infrequently  the  germ  of  pneu- 
monia or  that  of  tuberculosis.    Once  the  soil 
is  prepared  by  what  seems  to  be  an  infection 
of   no   real  significance,  there  is  no  telling 
what  complications  may  ensue.     The  doctor 
goes  on: 

"Because  a  cold  is  an  acute  infectious 
disease  it  should  never  be  neglected.  If  its 
tendency  to  infect  were  widely  understood,  it  would  be  one  of 
the  reportable  conditions  along  with  scarlet  fever  and  diph- 
theria, and  no  physician  could  pass  it  by  carelessly  without 
laying  himself  open  to  severe  criticism  and  a  fine  for  neglecting 
a  public  duty. 

"Because  most  people  seem  to  recover  from  a  cold  with  no 
more  apparent  aftermath  than  unpleasant  memories,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  a  necessity  of  modern  life,  or  at  least  as  an  unkind 
visitation  of  fate.  Nevertheless  it  is  only  too  often  the  pre- 
cursor of  a  prolonged  illness  and,  ultimately,  of  a  fatal  issue. 
The  determined  effort  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  to  prevent  droplet  infection  in  public  conveyances  ought 
to  be  heartily  supported.  It  may  be  an  impossible  task,  but  it  is 
surely  worth  trying.  Perpetual  warfare  ought  to  be  waged 
against  those  who  wilfully  cough  and  sneeze  'into  the  open' 
without  protecting  the  face  with  a  handkerchief.  It  is  com- 
mon practise  to  go  through  the  paroxysm  first  and  to  produce 
the  handkerchief  afterward,  and  it  is  perfectly  surprizing  to  see 
people  do  this  whose  every  gesture  would  indicate  that  in  all 
other  respects  they  had  been  perfectly  brought  up.  .  .  .  Spitting 
on  the  floor  is  in  reality  much  less  dangerous  to  public  health 
than  this  sputtering  of  fresh  germ-laden  spray  into  the  air- 
ways of  defenseless  passengers.  Coughing  or  sneezing  into 
the  strong  sunlight  gives  one  a  very  vivid  impression  of  how  far 


particles  can  be  projected  even  tho  the  word  bacteria  may  be 
unknown  to  mm.  During  every  moment  of  our  earthly  exist- 
ence we  are  constantly  inhaling  and  exhaling.  Many  thousands 
ot  cubic  feet  of  an  are  thus  taken  in  and  given  out  during  each 
(lay,  and  this  goes  on  at  night  just  as  well  as  during  our  waking 
period.  Imagine,  therefore,  what  takes  place  when  a  person 
with  an  acute  cold,  for  instance,  enters  a  crowded  hall. 

"It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  more  and  more  that  many   if 
not  most,  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases  are  air-borne      This 
must  be  true,  for  they  first  manifest  themselves  on  the  mucous 
membrane    of    the    respiratory    tract.     Scarlet    fever,    measles, 
diphtheria    and  many  other  like  infections  of  childhood  first 
manifest  themselves  in  the  nose  and  throat.     Only  recently  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  infantile 
paralysis  is  caused  by  a  very  minute  organ- 
ism recoverable  from  cultures  of  the  nose 
and  throat." 

If  it  were  possible  to  isolate  every  person 
having  a  cold,  colds  would  become  as  rare 
as  smallpox,  Dr.  Voorhees  thinks.  Since 
this  is  not  possible,  what  can  be  done  to  limit 
the  infection?  First,  he  answers,  we  can 
teach  a  certain  percentage  of  humanity  how 
lo  avoid  scattering  the  germs.  He  goes  on 
to  explain: 

The  more  intelligent  element  can  be 
taught  how  all  infections  are  spread,  and  can 
be  depended  on  to  exercise  the  same  kind  of 
care  that  surgeons  and  nurses  employ  in  the 
operating-room  in  preventing  the  transmis- 
sion of  germs  from  one  patient  to  another. 
All  discharges  should  be  burned  and  not 
handled  by  innocent  persons  who  know 
nothing  of  the  ways  of  transmission.  Inex- 
pensive handkerchiefs  should  be  used  and 
promptly  destroyed,  not  washed  in  public 
laundries.  The  patient  should  be  taught 
that  his  hands  and  clothing  catch  the  dis- 
charge and  may  transmit  it  to  others. 
Close  contact  (kissing,  petting,  etc.)  should 
be  interdicted. 

"A    very    important    thing   is    to  secure 
prompt  and  efficient  treatment  at  the  very 
beginning.       In    going    over    my    personal 
records,  I  find  that  fully  95  per  cent,  of  all 
patients  coming  for  treatment  do  not  appear 
before  the  third  or  fifth  day.     The  infection 
is  by  that  time  pretty  thoroughly  established 
and  constitutional  symptoms  of  headache, 
chilly    sensations,   muscular   pains,   fatigue, 
etc..  are  in  evidence.     Very  seldom  has  any 
effectual    effort    been    made    to    check   the 
trouble  at  its  source  in  the  nose  or  throat, 
while  strenuous  measures  have  often  been 
adopted    toward    constitutional   attack.     A 
purgative,  hot  mustard   foot-baths,    quinin 
and  whisky,  aspirin,  Turkish  bath,  some  concoction  prescribed 
by  an  obliging  druggist,  and  many  things  based  on  superstition 
and  ignorance  have  all  been  tried  before  consulting   the   nose 
and  throat  specialist,  who  can  see  just  where  the  trouble  lies  and 
treat  it  accordingly.     Direct  application  of  antiseptic  agents  to 
the  original  focus  of  infection  in  the  nose,  throat,  or  lungs  is  now 
possible  by  refined  methods  which  are  efficient  in  90  per  cent. 

of  all  cases 

"When  local  treatment  is  instituted  at  home  it  usually  con- 
sists in  inhalations.  These,  while  of  undoubted  occasional  value, 
are  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to  be  of  bactericidal  use.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  when  a  cold  is  well  under  way,  constitutional 
treatment  must  often  be  combined  with  local  measures,  but  not 
in  every  case,  for  just  so  soon  as  the  local  condition  improves 
the  general  symptoms  clear  up  also.  Local  treatment  can  not 
be  self-applied,  for  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  who 
does  not  know  the  anatomy  of  the  nose  to  see  what  he  is  doing 
— in  fact,  the  specialist   docs   not   always  find  it  easy  even  with 

all  his  resources, 

"This  direct  method  of  treatment  is  so  successful  that  it  is 
perfectly  surprizing  how  few  people  know  that  it  can  be  done. 
If  it  were  widely  known  days  of  anxious  suffering  could  be 
avoided.  Every  nose  and  throat  specialist  is  equipped  to  carry 
it  out  thoroughly  and  efficiently." 
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HOW   THE    BIRDS   SING 


an    IRISHMAN   who  had  been  born  and  reared  with  the 

Z\      sound  of  thi   Bkylark  in  bis  ears  once  said,  "There  are 

1     V    ,„,  song-birds  in  America/'     But,  then,  he  had  spenl 

ojoura  heremainlj  in  Ne^  York,  where  the  songless  English 

sparroy   monopolizes  bird  attention.     "Environment  firsl  gave 

the  bird  th<  need  tosing,  by  impressing  its  mood  upon  him,"  says 
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Moderalo 


SONG 


SONG 


PEWEE'S   SONG 


Andante 


Pee-  a-  wee.    Pee  -yet. 


RED-WINGED  BLACKBIRDS  SONG 

Allegro 


Con-qua-ree,       Oo -long- tea .     Oo-ka-lee 


WHITE  THROATED  SPARROWS  SONG 

Moderalo 


Old  Sam  Peabody,  Pea-body.- Pea-body. 

HERMIT  THRUSH'S  SONC 

Moderalo  ^    _  u+- Trill 


D  rawri  by  J  M  Rost 


.  -,  ol  "  rh'    N<  "  i  ountrj  Life." 

THE   BIRD'S   SONG   CAGED. 
"All  birds  sing  t ■  whistling  octaves,  or  even  higher." 

Alida  Chanler  in  The  N<  w  ( 'oimtry  Life  (Garden  City).     Perhaps 
this  is  an  indictment  of  New  York,  for  she  also  says  "only 
character  itself    affects  character."     Also,  "The   earth    moods 
alone  are  powerful;  they  are  steady,  or  if  they  change  they 
evolve  slowly,  as  character  changes."     Therefore,   she  thinks, 
"they  influence  the  character  of  live  and  impressionable  creatures 
inhabiting   them."     There    are   land-birds   that   "range   so    far 
across  varying  landscapes  that  no  earth  mood   gains   predomi- 
nance over  them."     Such  a  "cosmopolitan  "  bird  is  the  sparrow, 
who  is  here  called  "a  tramp,  undistinguished  in  voice  or  appear- 
ance,  not    to  mention  manners."     The  crow  is  credited  with  a 
"little  better  breeding,"  and  some  taste,  since  he  prefers  country 
life  to  cities.     Still,  he's  a  "highway  robber,  and  instead  of  a 
song  he  has  elaborate  signals  for  his  fellows."     Cedar  waxwingsi 
called  "Bohemians"  in  Europe,  roam  through  many  countries  in 
flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more.     But  the  water-thrush,  we  are  told, 
"has  a  ringing  sons  thai   suggests   the  waterfalls  beside  which 
he  lives;  the  red-winged  blackbird's  voiee  is  reedy    and  liquid. 


quite  .,,,,.,,.,  from  our  association  of  him  with  bulrushes  and 
lazy-flowing  marsh  streams;  the  dry-voiced  chipping  sparrow 
lives  inland  and  sings  like  a  cricket  in  a  tree."  In  such  a  vein 
the  writer  disentangles  the  bird-song  from  the  character  of  the 
bird-home: 

"It  is  early  spring,     steam  hovers  over   wet,  brown    leaves, 
and  lengthened  shadbush-buds  follow  the  sun  on  its  westward 
,. nurse      Sea  tiered    little   spruce-trees  on  the  lawn  look    dark 
and  forbidding  against  the  fresh  green  of  young  grass.     A  tiny 
stream  bubbles  near  by,  and  that  is  the  only  sound,     rhen  a 
bird  begins  to   sing.     It  is  a  definitely  shaped  little  song:  a 
staccato   note   of  introduction  repeated   three   times,   a   quick 
downward  run  of  half  a  dozen  notes,  and  a  nondescript  buzz, 
high-pitched,  to  end  off  with.     The  voice  is  sprightly,  and  sine; 
the  singer  is  beside  water,  the  run  has  a  gurgling  quality.     It 
would  be  drv  in  a  brother  who  happened  to  live  by  the  roadside, 
for  this  is  the  song-sparrow,  the  most  sensitive  of  all  our  singers. 
The  quality  of  his  voice  depends  on  the  surroundings  ol  each 
individual  bird  rather  than  on  the  chosen  haunts  of  the  whole 
species.     The  order  of  notes  also  varies,  sometimes  the  buz/,  is 
left  out,  and  sometimes  the  run  comes  first  of  all,  so  that  it  would 
be  misleading  to  write  one  formula  for  all  songs  of  these  sparrows. 
Yet  it  is  easy  to  recognize  song-sparrows   everywhere  by  the 
repeated  note  and  the  sprightly  delivery.     Their  songs  are  of 
light-hearted   pleasure   and   youth,    of   gallantry   and   careless 

charm. 

"There  are  song-sparrows  in  every    country-lane,  in    every 
little  garden.     Sometimes,  in  the  same  kind  of  shrubbery  that 
they  like,  a  brown  thrasher  can  be  found.     He  is  quite  a  rare 
bird    and  his  song  is  rather  of  restrained  passion  than  oi  care- 
free joy      His  voice  is  much  like  the  English  blackbirds,  com- 
paratively low-pitched.     He  sings  in  triplets  or  groups  of  two  or 
of  four  notes,  each  group  repeated  once  or  maybe  twice,  and 
separated  bv  a  slight  pause  from  the  next  group.     It  is  an 
intricate  song,  classic  in  form  when  compared  to  the  way  most 
birds  sing.     It  is  divided  up  into  metrical  lines,  some  couplets, 
some  even  in  triplets.     The  only  lapse  of  form  is  in  the  ending, 
which  comes  as  soon  as  the  thrasher  wants  to  stop  singing. 
This  is  true  of  all  bird-songs.     Some  birds  repeat  one  regular 
phrase  over  and  over,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  describe  then:  song 
as  a  unit  repeated  indefinitely.     But  most  birds  ramble  on,  or 
stop,  with  no  form  at  all.     Our  barred  staff  is  therefore  not 
very  well  suited  to  interpreting*  bird-songs.     In  the  reproduc- 
tion   accented  notes  are  marked  individually,  and  bars  are  dis- 
pensed  with   altogether.     The    pitch   of   high-singing   birds   is 
naturally  hard  to  determine,  so  instead  of  attempting  accuracy 
of  key,  the  songs  have  been  written  in  the  easiest  keys." 

All  birds  sing  in  our  whistling  octaves,  or  even  higher,  it  is 
affirmed.  "Their  small  size  makes  them  sensitive  to  quicker 
vibrations  than  we  can  detect,  and  our  speaking  voices  must  be 
to  them  as  the  lowing  of  a  cow  is  to  us."  We  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  others: 

"Suddenly  there  is  a  single  note,  repeated  deliberately,  then 
hurriedly,  t'ill  it  runs  to  a  passionate  trill.  It  is  the  field- 
sparrow*.  He  sings  as  well  as  the  best-trained  Harz  canary,  yet 
Nature  has  been  his  only  teacher.  The  song  is  perfect  in  its 
simplicity,  it  thrills  with  joy  as  of  realized  dreams,  of  happiness 
attained.'  Another  singer  of  the  fields,  less  passionate  as  he  is 
more  serene,  is  the  meadow-lark.  His  clear,  high  whistles  float 
in  swinging  sweetness  like  incense  over  the  country.  The  notes 
are  smooth  tones  and  half-tones  in  two  downward  runs  of  three 
to  five  notes  each,  the  second  run  starting  above  the  first,  and 
ending  on  or  about  the  first  note.  The  whole  is  sung  as  if  with 
one  breath.  The  poignancv  of  this  song  actually  voices  the 
beauty  of  far-flung  meadows.  It  has  the  flowing  ease  of  swift. 
natural  motions,  as  the  grace  of  a  leaping  deer.  Quite  a  dif- 
ferent note  of  the  fields  is  struck  by  the  bobolink,  whose  mood  is 
one  of  rollicking  humor.  His  quick-sprinkled  notes  sparkle  up 
with  delight,  and  seem  to  be  bubbling  with  rapture.  At  first 
low,  as  the  sound  of  a  brook  tumbling  into  cavernous  little  pools, 
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the  notes  rise  pell-mell,  all  jumbled  up  and  scintillating  like  spray 
in  the  sunshine,  till  they  are  lost  in  sounds  too  high  to  be  S 
tmguished  by  our  sense  of  pitch. 

ridp  H^T1-  Ith6  fiddS  ,there.is  a  r°ad'  bord^ed  on  the  farther 
overbed  UTS  T^  A1°ng  tMs  road'  in  the  oak-branches 
2Z»  k.        T d  VIre0  Prattles  aU  day  lonS-     Warble  and 

SaViTv  Th  P^Se'  th,e/W°  alternate  with  exasperating 
S5'f  e  Wrl'ble  1S,°f  foUr  or  five  notes  <*»t  *ave  no 
particular  tone-quality,  and  run  rapidly  in  designs  that  remind 

w»rw  five;i^ger  ?xerases.     Each  pause  lasts  as  long  as  one 

warble  and  there  is  something  cut  and  dried  about  this  which 

Znl  u   r™   an  exfellent   sympathizer  for  matter-of-fact 

moods  But  such  moods  are  in  themselves  so  unsympathetic 

m.l.T  .  J,reSTSeSi0rWar(l  ?to  the  Woods  to  escaPe  this  vireo's 
small  talk.     In  the  restful  company  of  motionless,  silent,  yet 

iving  trees  peace  very  soon  returns.  A  wood  pewee  is  singing 
m    the    distance.     With   languorous   nonchalance    he    repeats, 

ZTa~Wev-Pee~ylr'\  There  is  nothine  matter  of  fa«t  about  the 
pewee.  His  is  the  luxurious  ease  of  the  contented  loafer.  His 
soothing  drawl  lulls  to  meditation;  all  tension  relaxes,  and 
nature  s  mood  of  brooding  content  fills  the  woods."  i 

It  may  seem  fantastic  to  put  actual  words  or  even  verbally 
exprest  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of  birds,  yet  who  has  not 
felt  that  he  has  heard  the  birds  form  sentences  perhaps  more 
complete  than  that  attributed  to  the  green  warbler,  "Tis,  'tis 
'tis  sweet  here,"  or  the  other  warbler  who  finds  it  "too  late 
to  register."  Once  giving  way  to  this  interpretative  mood,  it 
comes  easy  to  hear  such  things  as  these: 

"Back  of  the  trees  rise  granite  rocks,  gray  with  dry  mosses. 
Here  and   there  hemlocks  are  grouped  among   the  oaks  and 
maples,  and  singly  a  few  white  pines  stand  among  the  rocks 
*rom  one  of  these  comes  a  lisping  call,  the  chickadee's  familiar 
voice—  Chi-dee-dee-dee,  er-slips-er-wee,'  and   other   funny  little 
sounds.     Then  from  the  lisps  and  calls  a  song  emerges,  two  ex- 
quisite notes  well  within  our  whistling  range,  the  first  a  tone 
or  two  higher  than  the  second.     From  another  pine  two  more 
notes  answer  the  first  two,  as  a  chickadee  over  there  takes  up  the 
tune.     It  is  great  fun  to  imitate  these  whistles,  for  the  chicka- 
dees answer  quite  readily.     Other  birds  answer  to  their  call- 
notes,  but  never  to  their  songs.     Perhaps  this  is  the  chickadee's 
call,  and  his  less  musical  lisping  he  considers  a  song!     After 
listening  to  both  call  and  song  for  a  while,  one  is  conscious  of  a 
background  of  many  little  songs,  all  of  different  accent  but  of 
one  tone  quality,  a  high,  unobtrusive  kind  of  a  tone.     These  are 
the  songs  of  different  species  of  warblers.     In  describing  them 
it  is  necessary  to  use  phrases  which  suggest  contrasted  con- 
sonants, for  the  vowels  are  usually  nothing  but  double  e;    also 
the  tone-pitch  of  one  kind  of  warbler  is  apt  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  another  kind.     Among  other  birds  the  same  pitch  is 
shared  by  all  of  one  species  (except  chickadee  whistles),  but  not 
by  related  species.     The  black-throated  green  warbler  seems  to 
say,  '  Trees,  trees,  see  the  trees,'  with  rising  inflection.     Then  he 
exclaims  more  rapidly:   "Tis,  'tis,  'tis  sweet  here.'     One  of  the 
hooded  warbler's  songs,  which  is  not  mentioned  in  books  that 
give  his  other  two  songs,  is  '  Too  late,  too  late  to  register.'     This 
warbler  really  belongs  to  a  louder-voiced  .type  than  the  'double 
e'  singers,  as  his  two  other  songs  show:     '  You  must  come  to  the 
woods  or  you  won't  see  me,'  and  'Come  if  you  care  to.' 

Prominent  among  the  other  loud  -  voiced  warblers  are  the 
ovenbird,  water  -  thrush,  and  Maryland  yellowthroat.  These 
three  have  flight-songs,  which  are  ecstatic  forms  of  their  usual 
songs.  It  is  night,  the  shadows  are  very  deep,  and  the  silence 
also.  Then,  as  if  shot  from  a  bow,  a  vibrant  song  shoots  out 
from  the  trees.  Breaking  from  the  woods,  it  rises  high  over- 
head, curves,  and  falls  back  into  silence  and  shadow.  It  is  the 
ovenbird's  flight-song,  heard  only  in  the  remote  woods.  His 
familiar  call  of  'teacher,  teacher,  TEACHER'  is  to  this  song  as 
prose  is  to  poetry.  There  are  enough  '  teacher '  calls  in  the  flight- 
song  to  identify  the  singer,  as  there  are  enough  outlines  by 

moonlight  to  recognize  the  landscape 

"Nature's  ways  are  different  from  ours.  We  must  have  open 
minds  to  understand  her,  to  seek  her  in  her  world,  so  unlike  our 
own.  Sympathy  answers  to  sympathy.  Law-bound  Nature 
can  not  come  to  us,  so  we  must  go  to  her  and  learn  her  language 
if  we  would  lift  ever  so  slightly  the  veil  of  mystery  that  shrouds 
her.  Taming  shy  animals  or  feeding  birds — such  things  alone 
are  not  the  key  to  her  heart. 

"Not  to  read  human  ways  into  Nature,  but  to  study  her 
sympathetically  for  her  own  sake,  is  to  be  a  nature-lover.  *  And 
she  rewards  her  lovers  with  a  constant  source  of  joy  that  no 
man  can  take  away." 


1061 
AUTHORS  AND  ARTISTS  AS  «  VIGILANTES  " 

NOT  TO  BE  SHAMED  by  the  college  boys,  authors  and 
artists  have  begun  mobilization,  and  formed  in  New 
York  a  society  under  the  name  of  the  Vigilantes.  Then- 
purpose,  announced  at  their  first  meeting,  is  to  devise  "ways 
and  means  to  drive  the  peaee-at-any-price  men  to  cover  to 
arouse  the  youth  of  the  nation  to  their  duties  in  peace  and  war, 
and  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  that  will  thrill  the  country  in 
what  they  call  the  hour  of  peril."     According  to  the  New  York 


RED-EYED  VIREO'S  BROWN  THRASHERS 


Moderate 


Moderate 


SONG 


SONG 


CHICKADEE'S     SONG 

Allegro 


WOOD  THRUSH'S  SONG 


Moderate 


Eu-Ia-lee,      Tut^a  -  lo. 


El-i-o-nore,     Eu-Ia-lee 


^orBLACK  THROATED 
GREEN  WARBLER'S  SONCS 

Moderate  Allegro 


2r«5.  Irerssoe  IUr  hmJa.Hs.tisswertltert 


OLIVE  BACK  THRUSH'S  SONG 


Drtinrn   by  J  M.  Rosi 


J 


TRY  THESE  ON  THE   BIRDS   AND  SEE  HOW  MANY  ANSWER. 


Sun  this  vigilant  band  numbers  such  well-known  names  as  Irvin 
S.  Cobb,  who  was  on  the  European  scene  as  a  war-correspondent 
in  the  first  days  of  the  conflict,  James  B.  Connolly,  George  Ade. 
Wallace  Irwin,  Augustus  Thomas,  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  Mark 
Sullivan,   Joe  Mitchell   Chappie,  Julian  Street,  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg,  Lawrence  Abbott,  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  and 
Charles  Hanson  Towne.      The  writers  have  planned  the  most 
"expensive"  publicity  campaign  ever  developed   in  America: 
•'expensive,"  comments  The  Sun,  "if  the  services  of  the  artist> 
and  authors  were  to  be  paid  for  at  usual  rates,  for  they  plan 
to  furnish  articles  daily  for  the  newspapers."    One  of  the  speak- 
ers at  the  first  gathering,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  banker, 
declared  that  "as  each  French  3-outh  dies  in  battle  in  France,  so 
the   mantle   of  responsibility  is  falling  upon    the   shoulders  of 
American  boys."    If  the  Vigilantes  could  drive  home  this  idea.  h< 
said,  "they  could  accomplish  a  good  that  could  not  be  measured 
by  any  standards."     It  is  no  small  audience,   the  25.000,000 
readers  of  daily  newspapers  that  the  Vigilantes  plan  to  reach. 
George   Ade   was  another   speaker,    who   dropt   not   his   usual 
witticisms,  but  words  of  sardonic  flavor,   that   The  Sun   thus 
passes  on  to  us: 

"George  Ade  said  the  time  has  come  'to  drive  home  to  the 
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peopli    of  one-cylinder  typ<    that   whether  we  have  war  or  not 

we    musl    have    univeVsal       i         '     He    remarked    thai    altho 

America  i    fir  I  in  many  things,  the  eountrj  alsoisfirsl  in  ha 

i  i    number  'of  half-baked   liabilities  between   I  of 

id  twenty-five.'     The  American  youth,  he  continui  d, 

i    in    her  than  gr<  en  paint,  than  w  hich  nothing  ner.     He 

thi  n   wenl  on   to  •  mpha  ize  the  fact   thai    bh<   e  bo;      musl   be 

■  hi     th<  ii'    oh  io    duties    and    musl     be    aroused    to    their 

responsibilities. 

"Mr.  Ade  talked  of  the  people  of   Missouri  who  ->  m    'Bill 
si, Mir  to  the  Senate,  wherea  people  thoughl    he  should 

I,.,   ,  beensenl  to  some  institution.'     M-  emphasized  the  necessity 
of  ti  m  boysof  thecountrs  thai  thepresenl  war  is  a  strug- 

gle between 'di    potism  and  democracj   and  it'  despotism   win 
.\  erybody  musl  gel  reads'  to  wear  a  collar  made  in  ( lermany.' ' 
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typewriter  can  no1  be  hired  for  a  few  pence,  children  will  still 
have  to  learn  the  horrible  task  of  the  pen.  But  give  them  a 
chana  in  the  keen  days  to  come  by  teaching  them  to  typewrite 
a    a  mat ter  of  routine." 


THE   PASSING   ERA   OF   THE   PEN 

1— M I  h:  GOLDEN  DAY  is  foreseen  by  an  English  writer 
when  humanity  will  become  released  from  "the  slaver: 
of  th(  archaic,  laborious,  untidy,  slow,  and  thought- 
clogging  pen.'  In  place  of  the  little  nib  that  has  been  thought 
mightier  than  the  sword  he  sees  a  "universal  typewriter/'  For 
his  own  people  the  embargo  put  by  exigencies  of  the  shipping 
problem  on  the  importation  of  the  typewriter,  dubbed  by  him 
that  "little  God-send  to  toiling  humanity,"  is  viewed  as  a 
means  of  hastening  the  golden  day.  For  British  inventors  and 
manufacturers  can  now  be  spurred  by  this  opportunity  to  place 
upon  the  market  the  universal  typewriter  that  will  cost  only  a 
few  dollars.  The  writer,  Mr.  Twells  Brex,  proceeds  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail  in  a  sort  of  prose  ode  to  the  prosaic  instrument 
thai  is  supposed  to  be  tolerated  for  business  but  eschewed 
for  any  personal  use: 

"One  of  the  reforms  of  the  hard-working,  efficiency-craving 
Kan  years  in  front  of  ns  Avill  have  to  be  the  abolition  of  the  pen. 
No  one  accustomed  to  using  a  typewriter  ever  uses  a  pen  again 
willingly.  People  who  use  a  typewriter  harden  their  hearts  to 
write  with  it  even  their  most  private  letters.  Their  relatives 
and  friends  contend  that  the  typewriter  kills  personality  and 
individuality.  They  cease  to  grumble  when  they  discover  that 
typewritten  letters  are  twice  as  long  and  'newsy,'  and  always 
legible.  I  know  a  man  who  proposed  in  a  typewritten  letter 
and  was  accepted  in  another  typewritten  letter.  This  marriage 
is  not  less  happy  than  other  men's. 

"There  are  schools  for  typewriting,  but  one  wonders  what  they 
have  to  teach.  There  is  little  to  learn.  Four  years  ago  I  sat 
down  to  my  own  beloved  machine  as  an  absolute  novice.  It 
was  alarming  for  half  an  hour.  The  first  complete  sentence  I 
wrote  ran  as  follows:  ' 

"  'f£Gaar%  L*P&zglarg  ot  :J@zodipl==and  yncwerpsy  turn.' 

"But  I  had  so  far  mastered  the  typewriter  that  before  the  day 
was  out  I  had  typed  a  column  for  a  page  of  The  Daily  Mail. 
In  two  days  I  could  write  faster  than  with  the  pen;  in  two  weeks 
my  typewriter  had  earned  its  cost  in  work  that  I  would  never 
have  done  except  by  its  inspiration  and  ease. 

' '  The  sight  of  the  keyboard  of  his  typewriter  inspires  a  writer 
just  as  the  sight  of  the  keyboard  of  a  piano  inspires  a  musician. 
It  is  a  ludicrous  superstition  that  typewriting  cramps  literary 
imagination  or  facility;  just  as  ludicrous  as  the  other  supersti- 
tion that  typewritten  letters  contain  no  individuality  of  the 
writer.  A  logical  extension  of.  that  latter  absurd  argument 
would  be  that  the  printing-press  destroys  individuality  and 
quality  even  more.  But  I  have  never  heard  any  one  yet  say 
that  Keats's  'Ode  to  the  Nightingale'  or  Hamlet's  soliloquy  is 
literary  dead  mutton  because  they  can  not  be  read  in  the  author's 
hand. 

'"The  pen,  the  horrible,  sticky,  toilsome  pen,  kills  inspiration 
and  balks  work.  Think  of  a  workman's  tool  that  is  so  awkward 
that  the  mere  constant  use  of  it  incurs  a  muscular-nervous 
disease!  How  many  great  works  may  not  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  by  'writers'  cramp'?  What  further  glorious  plays 
might  not  Shakespeare  have  written  had  he  possest  a  typewriter? 
I  have  always  believed,  too,  that  the  ignorance  of  his  age  of 
i\  pewritten  documents  was  the  undoing  of  King  John;  he  never 
would  have  signed  Magna  Carta  had  he  been  able  to  read  what 
was  in  it. 

"As  long  as  there  are  checks  and  receipts  to  sign,  autographs 
to  be  penned  to  letters,  and  dark  places  in  the  world  where  a 


IIEARIV,        \M)     "SEEING"    PLAYS 

THE  THEATER  IN  AMERICA  is  likelj  to  -how  very 
early  the  effects  of  the  war.  Accessions  to  our  stage 
from  the  warring  countries  have  Ween  many,  and  more 
importanl  -till,  among  these  accessions  have  been  nun  like 
the  Russian,  Ordynsky,  and  the  Frenchman,  Jacques  Copeau. 
The  former  has  imprest  his  stage-craft  in  several  productions, 
notably  the  pantomime  "Sumurun";  the  latter  is  al  present 
feeling  his  way,  giving  lectures  on  the  art  of  the  theater  such  as 
made  his  name  prominent  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  du  Vieux- 
Colombier.  Next  year  he  will  direct  the  French  Theater  of 
New  York,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  realize  for  us 
what  Mr.  Andre  Gide  said  of  his  work  in  Paris:  "That  the 
scenic  art,  the  most  artificial,  the  most  adulterated  and  dis- 
graced of  all  arts,  could  become  again,  in  spite  of  the  times,  of 
actors,  and  even  spectators,  the  swift,  merry,  and  vigorous  play 
of  the  mind  it  was  once  and  aspires  to  be  again  this  is  the 
miracle  Jacques  Copeau  has  permitted  us  to  witness."  How 
the  problem  of  regeneration,  born  of  our  present  situation, 
presents  itself  to  a  European  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the 
article  written  by  Mr.  Ossip  Dimov,  a  Russian  dramatist  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  here,  for  the  new-born  Vestnik  Ameriki  (Ameri- 
can Messenger,  New  York).  "A  European  who  observes 
American  theatrical  life  involuntarily  compares  it  with  the  stage 
which  he  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,"  he  says.  And 
the  difference  he  succinctly  characterizes  in  the  formula:  "In 
Europe  they  hear  a  play;  in  America  they  see  a  play."     For — 

"On  the  American  stage  everything  is  'seen,'  everything  is 
clear,  logical,  fitted,  and  rounded.  Nothing  is  left  unsaid, 
nothing  is  left  to  conjecture.  The  ear  hears  ordinary,  so  to  say, 
'every-day  words,'  that  is,  it  hears  nothing  new,  unexpected. 
The  realism  of  the  play,  the  naturalness  of  the  acting,  are  often 
carried  to  perfection,  for  the  spectator's  eye  will  notice  any 
wrinkle  and  will  not  believe,  will  not  accept,  the  play.  In 
America  the  theater  is  a  spectacle  first  of  all.  It  is  theatrical, 
the  action  in  it  develops  regularly,  with  more  or  less  logic.  The 
spectator  sees  how  the  events  are  progressing,  how  they  gather 
into  a  storm-cloud.  He  sees  also  the  denouement — for  the 
most  part  a  happy  one 

"In  Europe  the  writing  of  plays  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  people  more  or  less  gifted.  L.  Andreyev  and  Haupt- 
mann,  Herman  Bahr,  d'Annunzio,  and  Hamsun  lead  the  theater, 
lead  the  theatrical  masses,  educate  and  produce  actors.  The 
inspiration  of  personalities  gives  color,  vigor,  and  life  to  the 
theatrical  existence  of  all  Europe.  Not  infrequently  one  man, 
by  the  force  of  his  talent,  revolutionizes  the  whole  theatrical 
order  of  Europe  (Sardou,  Ibsen).  In  the  Old  World  a  dramatist 
leads  the  masses. 

"In  the  New'  World,  with  rare  exceptions,  we  observe  the 
opposite:  the  mob  leads  the  author.  The  mass  has  subjugated 
the  individual.  The  leaders  of  the  theatrical  life — sjage-mana- 
gers,  artists,  actors,  playwrights — first  of  all  have  before  them 
the  stern  face  of  the  mob,  a  many-headed  monster  called  the 
•theatrical  spectator.  The  theater  openly  and  fully  serves  the 
masses  of  the  many-millioned  population.  Starting  upon  this 
principle,  a  play,  before  its  performance,  is  changed  and  re- 
modeled dozens  of  times.  This  is  too  long,  and  that  is  too 
short;  this  dialog  is  not  sufficiently  amusing,  and  that  monolog 
is  too  pathetic.  .  .  .  With  scissors  in  their  hands  the  theatrical 
'cutters'  trim  the  drama,  alter,  and  paste.  .  .  .  The  play  is 
adapted  to  the  average  general  taste. 

"Naturally,  under  such  conditions  of  'creation'  it  is  easy  to 
prevent  a  theatrical  crisis.  For  thus  is  averted  a  dangerous 
difference  between  the  author  and  the  spectator  between  the 
stage  and  the  public.  And  if  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  spectator 
to  the  level  of  the  stage,  it  is  easy  for  the  stage  to  lower  itself  to 
the  level  of  the  parterre. 

"One  more  condition  prevents  the  occurrence  of  that  ruinous 
and   undesirable    break.     The    American    theater   hardly   ever 
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departs  from  the  realm  of  most  ordinary,  every-day  realism 
i.e  from  the  form  most  liked  by  the  spectator.  All  the  que  ts 
and  experiments  (and  consequently  the  failures)  of  the  Euro- 
pean innovators  have  scarcely  touched  the  stage  here  Symbol- 
ism impressionism,  etc.,  are  apt  to  send  chills  up  the  back  of  a 
theatrical  manager  on  Broadway.  The  theater  is  rudely  real- 
<w  1*  S  ?f  ^hl?' and  naturalistic  to  the  point  of  tastelessness. 
Just  like  life  is  the  motto  of  David  Belasco,  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  who  puts  all  his  energy  into  the  production  of  a  'real 
sunset  or  a  genuine  dinner'  on  the  stage.  The  theater  has 
become  petrified  in  that  photographic  state  and  has  taught  the 

fafeHW    Pf  ^'r    f  Perficiall~v    and    thi*k    "ghtly.      Soulless 
imitations  of  naturalness    are 

seen  in  everything,  beginning 

with  the  character   and  ideas 

of  the  play    (which  is  altered 

ten  times  before  the  premiere) 

and  ending  with  little  details 

of  scenery." 

For  such  reasons  as  these, 
Mr.  Dimov  thinks  "European 
taste  reconciles  itself  with  dif- 
ficulty to  the  American  stage." 
But  then  the  contrary  is  also 
true,  for  "the  true  Yankee  is 
alien  in  spirit  to  the  European 
theater."     Continuing: 

"Too  different  are  the  roads 
upon  which  the  two  theaters — 
of  the  Old  World  and  the 
New— have  traveled;  too  dif- 
ferent are  they  in  the  main  as 
well  as  in  details. 

'The  European  theater,  in 
some  form  or  another,  has  pre- 
served    its     connection     with 
those   ancient    theatrical    per- 
formances which  were  closely 
related    to    the   religious   cult 
(the  Greek  theater,  mysteries). 
The  religious   principle  which 
permeated  the  European  thea- 
ter before  has  in  the  course  of 
time  degenerated  into  estheti- 
cism.     But  even  in  the  works 
of    the    modern   poets  of   the 
theater,     Maeterlinck,     Ibsen, 
partly  Andreyev,  one  catches 
a    religious    ring,    a    mystical 
reflection. 

The  American  theater 
broke  at  once  and  sharply  with 
all  mystically  transcendent 
principles.  At  best  it  moral- 
izes; at  its  worst  it  is  a  cheap 
amusement  for  the  satiate  mob. 

The  theater  of  Europe,  in  the  persons  of  its  best  representatives 
-Ibsen,  Hauptmann,  d'Annunzio— has  an  individualistic  char- 
acter, a  select  audience.  The  American  stage  ahvavs  sees 
before  itself  the  mass,  the  mob,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 'people, 
lo  that  mass  are  sacrificed  the  subtleness  of  art,  the  refine- 
ment of  thought,  the  originality  of  the  lonely  spirit.  The  mass 
leads  the  author;  he  is  only  one  of  the  mob,  not  the  first  above 
the  mob,  as  in  Europe.  His  play  must  appeal  to  each  spectator 
on  the  balcony  and  in  the  parterre.  Therefore  an  American  play 
likes  to  appeal  to  the  feeling  of  the  spectator,  not  to  his  intellect. 
*  or  feelings  are  more  common,  more  primitive,  less  varied.  Every- 
body will  sympathize  with  the  heroine  who  lost  her  husband, 
but  the  subtle  philosophy  of  Hamlet  will  be  received  variously." 

It  is  not  a  bad  time,  perhaps,  to  ponder  some  words  of  Copeau 
in  which  he  sets  forth  the  motive  of  his  endeavors: 

"Do  you  want  me  to  say  plainly  the  chief  feeling  which  is 
at  the  bottom  of  our  enterprise?  It  is  indignation  against  the 
present  state  of  the  theater.  Everywhere  you  find  lack  of  will, 
of  direction,  of  discipline;  you  find  ignorance,  laziness,  disdain  of 
talent,  hatred  of  beauty,  lower  and  lower  plays,  and  even  pleased 
reviewers.  It  would  be  useless  to  write  strong  plays  to-day. 
They  Mould  find  no  theater  to  receive  them,  no  atmosphere  to 
live  m.     We  will  create  this  atmosphere." 
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BOSTON'S   MELTING-POT 
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JACQUES   COPEAU 
Thanks  to  his  method,  free  from  all  theatrical  and  official  con- 
ance,"says  the  painter,  Albert  Besnard,  "he  will  carry  to  Amer- 

Moliere's  true  language.' 


AHALF-CEXTURY  of  Boston's  evening  schools,  just  com- 
pleted, finds  that  city  in  the  possession  of  a  most  ef- 
>-  fective  melting-pot.  This  year  diplomas  were  awarded 
to  436  pupils  from  the  evening  high  school  and  433  from  the 
elementary  schools,  where,  of  the  9,500  enrolled,  nearly  6  000  were 
illiterates  and  3,000  adults.  "The  most  impressive  note  is  struck 
by  the  great  progress  being  made  in  the  thorough  Americaniza- 
tion of  the  foreigner."  says  a  writer  in  the  Boston   Transcript. 

Mote  than  one-third  of  the 
pupils  came  from  Russia  and 
more  than  one-fiftLfrom  Italy. 
Other  aspects  of  the  work  art' 
presented: 


"From    the    first,  so    it   ap- 
pears, the  evening  high  school 
was    carefully   conducted,   the 
teachers  being  secured  for  the 
most  part   from   the    English 
High   School.     With    few   ex- 
ceptions, the  teaching  force  at 
the  present  tune  is  composed 
of    fully   qualified    day-school 
teachers.     In  the  beginning  a 
small    company     of     teachers 
sufficed,  while  to-day  the  num- 
ber exceeds  five  hundred.    The 
estimated  average  attendance 
in  the  elementary  schools   for 
the  school  year  just  completed 
is  3,600  pupils,  and  these  ele- 
mentary-school pupils  are  al- 
most     entirely     foreign-born, 
either  illiterate  minors  who  are 
under  legal  compulsion  to  at- 
tend   school    or    adults     who 
attend  of  their    own  volition. 
The  estimated  average  nightly 
attendance  in  the  high  schools 
is  2.900.     Owing  to  the  let-up 
in  immigration,  there  has  been 
a  steady  decline  in  attendance 
since  the  winter  before  the  big 
war    began.     Last    year    two- 
thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  eve- 
ning elementary  schools  were 
pupils  of  foreign  birth  between 
twenty -one    and     thirty -one 
years    of    age.     In     the    high 
schools  pupils  between  sixteen 
and    nineteen    years   old    pre- 
dominate.    The  industrial  and 
trade-schools   showed    a   com- 
bined registration,  according  to 


the   latest    published    report,    of    about    one    thousand    pupils 
There  are  trade-schools  for  both  boys  and  girls.    In  the  industrial 
schools  there  is  a  predominating  attendance  of  adults,  two-thirds 
being  men.     With  a  single  exception,  all  the  high  schools  are  now 
commercial  in  character,  and  the  development  along  this  line  has 
been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  evening  schools 
in  recent  years,  just  as  in  the  elementary  schools  the  principal 
work  nowadays  consists  of  teaching  grown-up  aliens  how  to  read 
and  write  English  and  how  to  become  good  citizens.     The  elemen- 
tary schools,  in  fact,  are  to-day  a  'melting-pot,'  to  use  Zangwill's 
phrase,  ami  the  naturalization  officials  cooperate  with  the  school 
authorities  in  seeing  that  every  applicant  lor  citizenship  papers  is 
brought  mto  touch  with  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  evening 
school.     In  some  cases  the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
grandparents  whose  children's  children  are  themselves  attending 
in  the  daytime  the  very  schools  the  old  folk  attend  at  night.      In 
the  Central  Evening  High  School  the  course  is  much  the  same  as 
that  offered  in  the  ordinary  day  high  school,  plus  special  courses  m 
subjects  demanded  to  any  great  extent  by  the  pupils  or  by  civic 
conditions.     Among  the  subjects  in  which  special  instruction  is 
given   are   Italian  and   Spanish.     This   Central   Evening   High 
School  general  course  is  extraordinarily   broad,  indeed,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  some  courses  generally  to  be  found  only  in  the 
college  curriculum." 


THE   CHURCHES   AND   WAR 


M 


LLITANC'S    WAS  SEEN   again   in   many   New    5fork 

churches  on  the  daj  precedingth<  reas  embling  of  Con- 

The  Rev.  Newell  Dwighl  Billis  declared  before 

th<  | pi.  of  Henrj  Ward  Beecher's  church  that  "it  is  the  solemn 

dut3  of  Hi-  people  of  the  United  States  to  send  money,  soldi  rs, 
.,,„!  guns  ,,,  France  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  France  senl  them 
to  us  to  develop  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  and  the 

B r  Beecher,  a  deacon  in  the  church,  read  a  resolution  which 

frowned  on  "an  affirmation  thai  a  state  of  war  exists."  bul 
,„l,,.(|  ,,„•  "an  out-and-out  declaration."  The  resolution,  which 
Was  passed  and  dispatched  to  Washington  on  the  Monday 
following,  declared  that  "this  Republic  should  protect  the  rights 
of  small  nations  and  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  and,  above  all, 
should  stand  for  liberty  and  humanity."  The  Baptist  preacher, 
Rev.  Dr.  Haldeman,  as  the  New  York  Times  reports  him, 
deall  with  our  state  of  unpreparedness  as  follows: 

•  Prom  the  beginning  there  has  been  a  strange  inability  on  the 
pari  of  this  Government  to  see  the  truth.  It  was  offi«ia";v 
proclaimed  that  the  people  of  America  were  too  proud  to  fight. 
That  phrase,  like  others  of  a  kindred  sort,  has  sunken  indelibly 
into  the  page  of  history;   nothing  can  ever  wipe  it  out. 

"To-day,  as  a  nation,  we  are  shamelessly  and  criminally 
unprepared;  and  if  to-morrow  our  sons,  our  brothers,  and  the 
splendid  youth  of  America  should  be  called  to  war,  they  would  be 
sent  forth  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter;  nor  wall  history  forgive  or 
forget  the  crime  of  it." 

Rabbi  Samuel  Schulman,  of  the  Temple  Beth-El,  urged  that 
no  impression  go  abroad  that  the  country  is  divided,  and  while 
advocating  universal  service,  begged  for  loyal  support  of  the 
Government.  Father  John  Hughes,  of  the  Paulist  Fathers, 
spoke  for  the  priesthood  of  his  Church  in  saying: 

"We  have  shown  the  world  that  we  Catholic  priests  could 
work  in  the  trenches  alongside  of  other  men,  and  if  this  country 
is  forced  into  war,  then  we  priests  are  ready,  and  I  say,  trod 
bless  us  Let  every  man  stand  up  and  fight  for  his  country 
and  for  his  religion  and  follow  our  glorious  flag  of  liberty  wher- 
ever  Congress  and  the  President  dictate." 

The  Billy  Sunday  tabernacle,  prepared  for  the  New  York 
crusade,  was  dedicated  on  this  day,  without  the  presence  of 
Billy  Sunday,  however.  The  patriotic  note  was  sounded  by 
Bishop  Luther  B.  Wilson,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
w  ho  was  the  principal  speaker.     He  said: 

•'With  you  to  help  him  and  with  God  above,  Mr.  Sunday 
will  lift  the  level  of  the  religious  life  of  this  city.  People  away 
from  this  city  think  of  New  York  as  money  mad,  as  pleasure 
tnad;  but  you  have  reared  this  place  as  a  testimonial  of  jour 
conviction  that  this  city  needs  God. 

"In  moments  when  tho  great  principles  of  nations  are  in 
jeopardy  men  show  whether  they  are  patriots  or  partizans.  If 
1  hey  are  patriots  they  rise  above  the  principles  of  party  and  are 
guided  by  the  welfare  of  nations.  This  tabernacle  is  not  adorned 
with  rich  hangings,  like  that  first  tabernacle  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.  But  here  [laying  his  hand  on  the  flag  draped 
over  the  pulpit]  is  an  ornament,  here  is  a  banner,  here  is  a 
symbol  which  is  so  deep  in  our  lives  that  we  call  it  a  holy  thing. 

"To-day  it  is  not  a  question  of  Jefferson  or  Hamilton  in  the 
nation.  It  is  a  question  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  the 
nation;  and  about  those  names  and  about  this  old  flag  must 
Americans  gather  as  Americans  never  gathered  before.  In  like 
manner  1  welcome  the  cooperation  of  denominations  in  this 
work;  1  hail  gladly  the  day  when  it  is  not  a  question  of  Wesley 
or  Calvin,  not  a  question  of  creeds;  when  above  all  the  person- 
alities of  human  history  we  look  into  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The   anti-war   note,    however,  was  sounded   by   the    Rev.    Dr. 


John  Eaynes  Holmes,  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  who  said 
lh;(t  more  than  two  years  of  world-conflibt  had  failed  to  shake 
his  conviction  that  strife  among  God's  children  was  never 
right  and  never  would  be  countenanced  from  his  pulpit,  lb  is 
quoted  in  the  press  as  uttering  these  words: 

"No  man  is  wise  enough,  no  nation  is  important  enough, 
no  human  interest  is  precious  enough,  to  justify  the  wholesale 
destruction  and  murder  which  constitute  war. 

"These  words,  spoken  in  this  place  more  than  two  years  ago 
I  must  reaffirm  this  day.     Nothing  has  happened  in  this  period 
to  change  my  opinion  of  war.     On  the  contrary,  much  has  hap- 
pened to  confirm  it.     If  war  is  right,  then  Christianity  is  wrong, 
false  a  lie.     If  Christianity  is  right ,  then  war  is  wrong,  false,  a  lie. 

"No  order  of  a  President  or  a  Governor  will  persuade  me  or 
force  me  to  this  business  of  killing.  So  long  as  I  am  your 
minister,  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  will  answer  no  military 
summons.  Other  clergymen  may  pray  to  God  for  victory  for  our 
arms— I  will  not.  In  this  church,  if  nowhere  else  in  all  America , 
the  Germans  will  still  be  included  in  the  family  of  God  s  children 
No  word  of  hatred  shall  be  spoken  against  them,  no  evil  fate  shall 
be  desired  upon  them.  I  will  remember  the  starving  millions 
of  Belgium,  Servia,  Poland,  and  Armenia,  whom  my  country- 
men may  neglect   for  the  more  important  business   of    killing 

Germans .     ,  , 

"If  you  say  that  this  is  a  war  of  defense  against  wanton  and 
intolerable  aggression,  I  must  reply  that  every  blow  which  we 
have  endured  has  been  primarily  a  blow  directed,  not  agamst 
ourselves,  but  against  England,  and  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  Germany  has  any  intention  or  desire  of  attacking  us 

"If  vou  say  that  this  war  is  a  life  and  death  struggle  for  tho 
preservation  of  civilization  against  barbarism,  I  must  ask  you 
why  we  remained  neutral  when  Belgium  was  raped,  and  were  at 
last  aroused  to  action,  not  by  the  cries  of  the  stricken  abroad, 
but  by  our  own  losses  in  men  and  money. 

"If  vou  say  that  this  war  is  a  last  resort  m  a  situation  which 
everv  other  method,  patiently  tried,  has  failed  to  meet,  I  must 
answer  that  this  is  not  true— that  other  ways  and  means  ol 
action,  tried  by  experience  and  justified  by  success,  have. been 
laid  before  the  Administration  and  wilfully  rejected. 

"I  deny  without  evasion  that  anything  that  I  have  said,  or 
may  say,  can  be  interpreted  as  traitorous  or  disloyal  In  time 
of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace;  in  the  hour  of  sin,  as  m  the  hour  ot 
glory,  I  shall  love  my  country  and  serve  her  to  the  end  Nothing 
that  America  can  do  can  quench  my  passion  for  her  beaut> 
or  divert  my  loyalty  from  her  service.  In  this  impending  crisis 
with  Germany  I  believe  that  she  is  wrong." 

SHORTAGE]  OF  CATHOLIC  PRIESTS  —  Catholic  Church 
authorities  in  Europe,  The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  informs 
us,  are  appealing  to  congregations  in  this  country  for  recruits 
to  supply  the  gap  made  by  the  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  European 
priesthood.  These  appeals  are  said  to  come  particularly  from 
Italy,  France,  and  Ireland,  and,  we  read, 

-They  state  that  so  many  Catholic  priests  are  with  the 
armies  at  war  and  so  many  of  them  have  died  or  have  been 
incapacitated  from  further  service  that  many  churches  have  been 
forced  to  close  because  of  the  lack  of  a  priest.  Young  men  have 
entered  the  army  who  might  normally  study  for  the  priesthood, 
so  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  priests  can  not  be  filled  in  Europe. 
The  seminaries  of  Rome  report  many  vacant  rooms  Mission- 
arv  projects  are  being  dropt  in  order  to  employ  at  home  the 
priests  who  would  carry  them  through.  _ 

"Many  aged  priests  have  been  prest  into  service  and  others 
find  it  necessary  to  conduct  ceremonials  in  several  churches  on 
the  same  day,  speeding  in  automobiles  from  one  church  to  the 
other  in  <  rder  that  at  least  one  service  may  be  held  in  each 
church.  Boys  are  being  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  careers 
in  the  Church  so  the  shortage  may  be  overcome  eventually. 

•Meantime    the    European   Church   authorities   are    looking 
to  this  country  for  recruits." 
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CHILD-CRIME   IN   WARRING   GERMANY 

A  SAD    INCREASE    of    crime    among  German   children 
between   the  ages  of   twelve  and  eighteen  is  disclosed 
by  Dr.  Albert  Hellwig   in   his   recent   book   on  "The 
War    and    Crime    Among    the    Young,"     published    in    Ger- 
many    and     reviewed     in     the    London     Daily     Mail.      The 
German  author  is  a  police-court  judge   who,  to   get   mate- 
rial   for   his    work,    "scoured    German    newspapers,    obtained 
numerous  reports   from  institutions  and   societies   which  care 
for    the    young,    and    finally    he    wrote    direct    to    the    police 
authorities    in    several    hundred    German    towns."     The    last 
proof-sheets  of  the  book  went  to  press  on  June  27,  1916,  we  are 
told,  so  that  almost  exactly  two  years  of  war  are  covered.     In 
our  issue  for  July  8,  1916,  we  cited  Judge  Hellwig's  article  on  the 
subject  in  Grenzboten  (Berlin),  where  some  generalizations  were 
offered  on  the  theme  that  now  is  presented  with  startling  par- 
ticulars.    The  British  reviewer  notes  these  details  in  his  sum- 
mary of  the  German  work: 

"In  Berlin  in  1915  there  were  twice  as  many  crimes  among  the 
young  as  in  1914.  Munich  reported  that  "in  the  first  three 
months  of  1915  the  number  of  young  criminals  equaled  the 
total  for  1914.  From  Stuttgart  came  the  news  that  crime  had 
very  considerably  increased,  especially  among  those  of  school- 
age.  Frankfort  rejoiced  in  a  decrease  of  55  per  cent,  of  minor 
offenses  but  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  serious  crimes. 

'The  German  author  is  amazed  at  a  long  list  of  such  reports, 
especially  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths  aged  from  six- 
teen to  eighteen  were  not  at  home  but  in  the  German  Army 
as  volunteers. 

"His  conclusion  is:  'From  all  these  figures  it  is  evident  that 
crime  among  the  young  diminished  in  some  places  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war.  But  afterward  the  increase  was  all  the 
greater,  at  least  in  the  larger  towns,  and  as  regards  crimes  tried 
before  a  judge  and  jury.'" 

A  few  specimen  crimes  are  selected: 

"A  servant-girl  aged  fifteen  was  tried  by  court  martial  at 
Greifswald  and  was  sentenced  to  three  years  for  setting  fire  to  a 
granary.  Two  Potsdam  youths  who  waylaid  a  beer-wagon  and 
battered  the  driver  senseless  with  his  own  beer-bottles  obtained 
£11  16s.  in  loot.  In  Munich  on  May  1, 1915,  a  nine-year-old  boy 
killed  his  sister,  aged  one  year,  by  cutting  her  throat.  At  Oels 
(Silesia)  a  boy  of  seventeen  heard  in  December,  1915,  that  a  neigh- 
bor (her  husband  serving  in  the  Army)  had  sold  her  horse  and 
had  the  money  at  home.  He  went  there,  but  the  woman  was  out. 
After  stealing  the  money  he  fetched  an  ax  and  murdered  three 
children  who  had  witnessed  the  theft.  His  arrest  followed,  but 
during  the  whole  trial  he  showed  not  the  slightest  regret  for  the 
crime.  His  sentence  was  the  highest  possible — 15  years'  penal 
servitude. 

"In  Berlin,  during  the  same  month,  Helene  P killed  her 

sister  with  a  kitchen  knife  in  order  to  steal  her  savings.  At 
Hamburg,  on  July  14,  1915,  two  girls,  aged  respectively  seventeen 
and  fifteen,  entered  the  dwelling  of  a  woman  in  the  Elsastrasse, 
murdered  the  woman,  and  stole  what  they  could  find.  And  so  on 
through  scores  of  pages  ad  nauseam!" 

Crimes  of  sheer  brutality  seem  to  show  the  greatest  increase, 
for  which  Dr.  Hellwig  is  said  to  give  the  following  reasons: 

"(a)  Economic  conditions — poverty  in  the  first  period  of  the 
war  and  high  wages  afterward;  (b)  Anti-educational  influences 
— fathers  absent  from  home,  slackening  of  school  discipline, 
trashy  war-books  and  films;  (c)  Fewer  policemen,  caused  by  the 
mobilization,  and  the  amnesty  for  youthful  criminals  decreed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war." 

Tho  the  author  is  very  discreet  on  this  point,  for  he  is  a  paid 
servant  of  the  state,  the  British  reviewer  finds  a  conviction  that 
the  "hate  campaign"  is  an  important  cause  of  the  increase  of 
youthful  criminality.     As  we  read  in  The  Daily  Mail: 

"It  appears  that  certain  German  circles  agitated  against  the 
inculcation  of  hate,  suggesting  that  the  schools  should  be  em- 
ployed to  spread  better  influences.  This  called  forth  a  decree 
l  Erlass)  from  the  Prussian  Government  on  January  15,  1916,  in 
these  terms:  'Wishes  have  been  exprest  recently  that  the 
teachers  in  our  schools  should  combat  by  statable  instruction 


the  spread  and  deepening  of  national  hate  and  pave  the  way  for 
the  future  reconciliation  of  civilized  nations.  No  opportunities 
may  be  permitted  for  such  endeavors,  which  are  inspired 
by  the  feelings  of  universal  brotherhood  and  international 
peace-piffle. 

"Dr.  Hellwig   could  not  easily  fly  in  the  face  of   this  decree 
but  he  works  round  it,     The  last   six  pages  of  his  chapter  on 
Causes    are  devoted  to  hate.     He  writes: 

'The  excessive  excitement  of  the  childish  imagination  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  especially  as  they  are  depicted  in  trash v 
literature,  is  one  of  the  brutalizing  influences  acting  on  our  young 
peop  e  in  war-time.  To  inoculate  the  children  with  hate '  would 
breed  lust  for  revenge,  and  could  only  bear  evil  fruit.' 

"The  italics  are  mine,  and  are  meant  to  show  how  Dr  Hellwigs 
position  compels  him  to  write  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  but  he 
leaves  only  one  inference  open— viz.,  that  hate  has  been  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  increased  criminality  among  German 
children  during  the  war." 


VICE-TRAPS   IN   LONDON 

WHILE  THE  CLERGY  PREACH  and  the  physicians 
denounce,  "vice  walks  rampant  in  the  London 
streets."  So  declares  Reynolds's  Neivspaper  (London;, 
admitting  also  that  "legislators  spend  long  hours  debating  a 
remedy  for  the  hideous  moral  disease  to  be  found  everywhere." 
In  this  way  have  war-conditions  outdistanced  the  agencies  that 
peace-times  have  usually  found  sufficient  to  keep  in  curb  tin- 
baser  natures  of  men.  Colonial  soldiers,  it  appears,  are  the 
more  frequent  victims,  and  even  the  newspapers  publish  letters 
from  these  unfortunate  Australians  or  New-Zealanders,  down 
in  hospital,  crying  out  against  their  victimization.  Opposed 
to  these  letters  giving  testimony  to  "the  moral  dangers  every- 
where awaiting  the  soldier  in  London  to-day"  are  other  letters 
from  women  "who  insist  that  it  is  the  soldier  himself,  and  more 
particularly  the  colonial  soldier,  who  is  the  tempter."  In  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  gives  an  account 
of  his  personal  experiences  with  some  of  the  victims: 

"A  poor  Canadian  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said  that  he 
could  never  have  believed  that  the  world  was  such  a  cesspool 
as  he  had  found  one  side  of  London.  Looking  round,  he  told 
me  that  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only' way  he 
could  cleanse  himself  was  by  means  of  the  Sacrament,  As  he 
was  going  to  the  front,  he  implored  me  to  receive  him  into  the 
Church  that  day.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  special 
faculties  from  Archbishop's  House.  In  the  ordinary  course,  it  is 
necessary  for  a  convert  to  receive  instruction,  but,  in  order  to 
meet  the  special  circumstances  of  this  man's  case,  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  instruct  him  myself.  The  result  was  that  he  was 
duly  received,  altho  the  work  prevented  me  from  attending  the 
funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

"Some  people  seem  to  think  we  plunge  at  them  to  obtain 
converts,  and  then  drag  them  in.  But  before  they  are  ready 
we  can  not  take  them  in,  and  when  they  are  ready' we  can  not 
keep  them  out, 

"'Now,'  said  the  Canadian,  when  I  had  received  him  into  the 
Church,  'if  I  have  the  misfortune  to  go  wrong,  the  result  of 
your  teachings  to-night  will  at  least  make  me  know  how  to  go 
right  again.' 

"The  worst  sin  crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  at  present  is 
the  sin  of  trap-setting  for  the  souls  of  men.  Manv  officers, 
before  returning  to  the  front  from  leave,  have  furnished  me  with 
examples  of  what  I  now  mean.  'We  come  home  tared,'  more 
than  one  has  said  to  me,  'and  we  go  back  exhausted.' 
"How  is  that?'  I  asked  the  first  time. 

"Well,  we  are  fed  all  day  and  run  off  our  feet  all  night. 
People  are  awfully  kind.  They  want  to  give  us  a  good  time,  but 
they  give  us  hell.  No  human  constitution  yet  built  could  stand 
the  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dancing,  and  theatergoing  that 
fill  up  every  hour  of  our  time  on  leave.  Why,  it  would  tear  a 
Samson  to  pieces!' 

"I  have  heard  much  the  same  sort  of  remark  from  manv 
types  of  men.  and  tho.  of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
these  are  the  experiences  of  every  officer  on  leave,  still  I  suspect 
they  are  the  experiences  of  a  large  percentage  of  them.  It  is 
not  merely  the  demi-monde  who  take  advantage  of  the  khaki 
man  come  home:  it  seems  to  me  that  women  of  all  sections  of 
the  community  go  khaki-mad. 

•'Any  one  who  lias  studied  human  nature  knows  how  extremely 
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diffioull  it  is,  even  under  ordinarj  circumstances,  to  tali  straight 
and  acl  rtraighl  withoul  bending  to  the  right  or  lefl  under  the 
ul,  0f  temptation.  An\  fool  can  yield  to  these  things,  but  it 
take  a  hero  to  be  dominated,  in  spite  of  th<  m,  bj  loftj  and 
i„,ly  principle  If  tin-  is  the  case  under  uormal  eireumstan 
what  is  going  to  become  of  the  average  man  in  times  of  greal 
excitemenl  or  deep  depression?  Why,  il  musl  take  him  all  his 
time  i-  l.'  epon  Baying,  'No,  I  can  nol  and  will  uol  do  il  Many 
;1  fine  fello-w  lias  gone  under  during  these  years  of  massacre— 
euphemistically  call,  d  warfare." 

Father  \  aughan  recommends  thai  "the  aim  ami  objecl  of  the 
ailed  greal   National  Mission"  about  which  there  has  been 
much  talk,  bul  a  delay  in  beginning,  should  be  "the  cleansing  of 
human  life."     !!«•  writes  further: 

■What   ought  our  attitude  to  be  toward  young   men  and 
older  ones  too,  coming  home  to  our  mammoth  metropolis,  half- 
maddened   by   sights  they   have  seen,  nerve-wracked  by  work 
thej  have  done,  and  perhaps  maimed  for  life?     They  have  been 
out' to  the  front  and  laid  their  bodies  down  on  the  altar  of  duty. 
They  have  offered  their  lives  in  sacrifice  for  their  country,  and 
when   they  come  home  the  thanks  they  receive  is  practically 
a  demand  for  their  souls,  too.     Men  of  this  sort  contract  some- 
thing worse  than  venereal  disease.     They  contract,  perhaps,  a 
fellowship    with   some   creature  whom   it   is  more   difficult   to 
throw  off  than  the  ravages  of  that  fell  malady.     The  clever, 
insinuating,  and  masterful  sex  realizes  the  truth  of  what  I  say- 
in  order  to  draw  a  young  man  into  their  toils  women  sometimes 
employ  not  merely  the  arts  of  their  own  fascination,  but  the 
tricks  and  devices  of  drugs  and  intoxicants,  to  capture  him. 
And  down  he  goes,  unfitted  not  merely  to  stand  on  the  bases  of 
his  feel  as  a  Christian  man,  but  unable  to  stand  up  in  the  trenches 
and  fighl  the  Hun.     I  have  come  across  many  splendid  fellows 
so  vigorous  and  lovely  to  look  upon  that  one  could  hardly 
imagine  that  a  shell  would  dare  to  wound  or  a  woman  to  spoil 
them,  yet  they  are  down  in  hospitals,  down  in  luck,  down  in 
spirits,  down  and  out." 

The  National  Council  for  Combating  Venereal  Diseases  has 
laid  much  of  the  blame  for  the  spread  of  moral  degradation 
upon  bad  housing.  It  has  been  suggested  as  "the  imperative 
duty  of  every  municipality  to  provide  healthy  homes  for  the 
people,  just  as  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  supply  good  water 
and  good  drainage."  The  writer  in  Reynolds's  Newspaper  re- 
ports the  testimony,  he  gathered  from  Salvation  Army  officers 
of  both  sexes: 


"One  whom  I  met  in  Bloomsbury  suggested  that  I  should 
walk  into  any  of  four  or  five  saloon-bars  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  see  for  myself  how  prevalent  has  become  the 
practise  among  young  girls  to  spend  their  evenings  drinking 
with  casual  soldier  acquaintances.  . 

'"The  pity  of  it  is,'  he  said,  'that  for  the  most  part  their 
homes  can  not  offer  them  better  entertainment.  Of  a  daytime 
they  work  harder  than  women  ever  worked  before,  and  they 
earn  better  money  than  the  average  working-girl  ever  did  in  the 
old  days.  They  crave  excitement,  and  because  no  one  has  given 
them  the  proper  direction  to  the  road  of  true  happiness  and 
contentment,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  allurements  of  the  bar- 
parlor  and  its  ragtime  piano.' 

"A  Bloomsbury  missionary  went  even  further.  'Of  the  many 
girls  who  come  to  me  only  when  it  is  too  late,'  he  said,  ■  I  can 
recall  no  sadder  case  than  that  of  an  eighteen-year-old  girl 
who,  two  years  ago,  started  work  in  a  munitions-factory.  Up 
till  that  time  she  had  been  a  very  happy  little  helpmate  to  her 
mother,  and  delighted  in  the  care  of  her  six  younger  sisters 
and  brothers.  A  few  weeks  at  the  factory,  and  the  home-life 
had  ceased  to  interest  her.  It  was  a  dingy  enough  home,  it  is 
true,  but  until  she  had  found  it  easy  to  make  money,  and  very 
pleasant  to  spend  it  in  the  company  of  the  many  nice  soldier- 
boys  her  new  companions  introduced  her  to,  it  had  quite  con- 
tented her  motherly  little  soul.  Theaters  first,  bars  next,  and 
then  the  inevitable  surrender  of  her  chastity.  Six  months  more 
and  the  factory  was  discarded  for  the  streets.  To-day  this 
girl  is  outcast  from  her  own  people,  stricken  with  disease,  and 
broken-hearted.' " 

Investigation  among  munition-workers  shows  a  bad  condition 
among  quite  young  girls.  "There  are  some  factories  which  a 
girl  can  not  leave  in  order  to  go  to  another  place  of  business 
because  their  reputation  is  so  atrocious."' 


for    tpril   II.    l()l~ 
MEXICO'S   IMIOSPITALITY   TO   MISSIONS 

ALL    B*OREIGN     MISSIONS    and    missionaries    are    to    be 

/\      excluded    from    Mexico   if   the   provisions  of   the    new 

A.     \.  constitution,  promulgated  by  theCarranza  Government, 

arc  carried  out.  This  new  constitution  appears  to  Tht  Churchman 
\,  w  York  "as  radical  in  it-  nature  as  the  constitution  under 
which  the  lir-l  French  Republic  was  governed  after  Prussia  and 
Austria  had  invaded  French  territory."  Mexicans  have  Qi 
hitherto  been  greatly  dependent  upon  constitutions,  altho  they 
have  set  up  quite  a  few.  "Progress  in  Mexican  history  has 
always  been  intimately  connected  with  personal  leaders  and  not 
with  written  documents,"  but  the  Episcopal  Church  weekly 
a  long  step  taken  by  Mexican  legislators  "in  introducing  an 
aggressively  national  and  a  meticulously  paternal  type  of 
democracy."  Mexico's  passion  for  nationalism  is  seen  in  its 
new  attitude  toward  missions  and  missionaries: 

"This  clause  is  probably  aimed  initially  at  the  Spanish 
clergy,  who  are  at  work  in  the  Roman  communion  in  Mexico. 
It  may  be  made  operative  in  the  case  of  American  missionaries 
who  are  engaged  in  evangelistic  work  within  the  borders  of  the 
country.  There  may  probably  be  some  method  of  executive 
dispensation  provided  for  under  which  American  missionaries 
may  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  country.  But  it  can  easily 
be  seen  that  if  this  is  done  they  only  remain  there  under  suffer- 
ance.   The  privilege  might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

"The  distinctly  anticlerical  trend  in  the  Mexican  constitu- 
tion is  to  be  noted  in  the  further  provision  that  no  mission  schools 
can  be  established,  even  by  native  Mexican  citizens  who  are  in 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  Nor  will  the  clergy  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  any  primary  schools.  All  the  religious  services  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  civil  authorities.  A  special  provision  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  the  clergy  in  Mexico  are  not  to 
criticize  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  country,  the  authorities 
in  particular,  or  the  Government  in  general.  They  are  not  to 
have  the  right  to  vote  or  to  be  voted  for,  or  to  concern 
themselves  with  political  affairs.  These  clauses  of  the  con- 
stitution can  easily  be  forged  into  an  effective  machine  for 
anticlerical  propaganda,  and  the  Church  Order  of  Yucatan, 
where  strict  inquisitorial  discipline  has  been  established  over 
the    Roman  communion    in    that    province,    can  be   extended 

elsewhere. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  foreign  missions  in  Mexico 
will  be  placed  in  the  new  constitution  in  a  precarious  position. 
The  antiforeign  trend  is  strongly  accentuated  in  the  whole  docu- 
ment. For  example,  we  find  that  foreigners  are  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  acquire  ownership,  direct  or  leasehold,  of  property  in 
Mexico,  nor  will  any  mining-  or  oil-concessions  be  granted  to 
foreigners.  Industrial  undertakings  can  not  be  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners  unless  they  agree  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of 
their  Governments  in  case  difficulties  arise. 

"In  the  hands  of  trained  and  conscientious  administrators 
the  provisions  of  such  a  document  may  not  necessarily  be  onerous, 
but  the  question  is  whether  at  the  present  time  such  wide  powers 
may  not  be  carelessly  exerted  and  the  very  ambition  of  Mexicans 
to  provide  for  a  higher  type  of  social  order  be  defeated,  because 
of  the  lack  of  experience  of  those  in  authority  to  administer 
wisely  and  prudently  such  a  complete  system  of  popular  paternal- 
ism after  years  of  civil  disorder  and  depreciated  standards  of 
public  morality." 


The  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  has  notified  President 
Carranza  that  it  intends  to  fight  any  effort  to  expel  Protestantism 
from  the  Republic.    According  to  the  New  York  World: 

"The  letter  urges  that  the  new  constitution  be  modified. 
or  so  interpreted  in  its  administration  that  the  Baptists  will 
retain  the  right  to  use  teachers,  doctors,  and  clergymen  of  all 
nationalities  in  Mexico,  and  to  own,  control,  sell,  or  exchange 
property  for  purposes  of  worship,  school,  or  hospital,  sub- 
ject to  "such  reasonable  restriction  as  will  guard  against  their 

disloyal  use. 

"Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  separation  between  Church 
and  state,  and  upon  the  Church's  obedience  to  state  laws, 
even  when  oppressive.  The  letter  sets  forth  that  the  Baptist 
policy  is  democratic,  that  there  is  no  ecclesiastic  of  any  name  or 
sort  over  them,  and  that  'they  owe  no  allegiance  to  any  group 
in  the  United  States  except  such  as  springs  from  gratitude  for  help 
received.'" 
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STARVING  BELGIAN  CHILDREN  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  BE  FED 


T\ 


^HE  SAFE  ARRIVAL  IN  EUROPE  of  Mr.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  Chairman  American  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium,  was  announced  from  Commission  head- 
quarters here  in  New  York,  March  29,  with  a  statement  that 
he  was  actively  reorganizing  work  in  Belgium  and  France  so 


T1 
3 
r 


HE  FIRST  WESTERN  STATE  TO  ORGANIZE  for 
Belgian  Children's  Relief    is  South  Dakota.     Her  first 
remittance,  of  $4,000,  through  Treasurer  W.  Z.  Sharp, 
headed  our  list  of  Acknowledgments  in  The  Literary  Digest 
of  last  week.     Her  second  remittance  of  a  like  amount  heads 


as  to  maintain  its  efficiency  in  the  hands  of  neutral  workers,  the  list  below.  Her  organization  is  extending  into  every  county, 
with  its  administration  still  continued  in  the  hands  of  Ameri-  from  a  large  and  influential  State  Committee,  of  which  Mr' 
cans  just  outside.  On  March  31  a  dispatch  from  Paris  George  R.  Douthit  is  chairman;  and  the  campaign  for  con- 
tributions is  being  nobly  aided  by    The 


told  of  a  reception  given  to  Mr.  Hoover, 
at  Noyon,  where  thirty  mayors  from 
evacuated  communes  gathered  to  ex- 
press the  gratitude  of  their  people  "to 
America  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  during  the  last  two  and  one-half 
years." 

"The  mayors,"  continued  the  dispatch, 
"repeatedly  assured  Mr.  Hoover  that 
their  lives  and  those  of  their  children  had 
been  saved  during  long  periods  by  the 
slender  ration  of  bread  received  from  the 
Relief  Commission.  The  scene  was  most 
affecting  as  the  grizzled  and  aged  men 
assembled  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Many  of  them  wept  while  Sena- 
tor Noel,  who  is  also  Mayor  of  Noyon, 
welcomed  Mr.  Hoover.  Senator  Noel 
dwelt  upon  the  service  of  America  in  the 
preservation  of  France  and  in  the  saving 
of  her  people  in  the  occupied  regions." 


The  Prefect  of  the  Oise,  speaking  for  his 
Government,  "was  so  moved  in  expressing 
thanks  to  America  that  for  a  time  he  was 
unable  to  continue  because  of  tears." 

In  a  special  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  March  28,  Mr.  Wythe  Williams 
told  of  his  extended  trip  through  those 
communes  lately  evacuated,  and  said  that 

to  his  repeated  question  how  the  civil  population  had  "managed 
to  live  at  all"  the  same  answer  came:  "We  would  have  starved 
except  for  the  food  sent  by  the  American  Relief  Commission." 


MRS.   GINA   SMITH-CAMPBELL 

Field-Secretary  South  Dakota  Committee 
for  Belgian  Relief. 


Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota's  largest  daily  paper,  and  almost 
the  entire  State  press. 

Mrs.  Gina  Smith-Campbell  was  named 
as  chairman  of  Relief  Work  in  her  home 
town  of  Dell  Rapids,  a  village  of  1,500. 
"We  asked  her  for  10  cents  per  capita."" 
writes  Chairman  Douthit.  "She  secured 
more  than  $500,  or  35  cents  per  capita. 
All,  with  the  exception  of  one  $50  dona- 
tion, were  small  contributions."  They 
made  Mrs.  Campbell  Field-Secretary  of 
their  State  Committee;  and  "Mrs.  Camp- 
bell's cooperation  makes  the  success  of 
our  undertaking  an  assured  fact,"  says 
Chairman  Douthit. 


OTHER  NOTABLE  CAMPAIGNS— 

Prof.    Thomas    E.    Oliver,    University   of 
Illinois,  reports  nearly  $4,000  subscribed 
by  the  faculty  and  about  $2,500  bj-  the 
students,  with  each  dollar   of   the  latter 
matched  by  an  anonymous  donor,  making 
a  total  pledged  from  that  institution  of 
about  $9,000,  to  care  for  Muysen's  chil- 
dren.    Melsbroeck     and     Humbeek     have 
been  additionally  assigned  to  Urbana,  in 
which  the  University  is,  and  to  Champaign, 
adjoining,  for  continuance  of  that  remarkable  campaign.     In  the 
Baldwin  School,  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  another  wonderful  campaign 
has  resulted  in  $2,000  already  remitted,  with  "more  coming." 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  March  28  to  April  3  inclusive. 

Please  Remember  that  it  takes  $12.00 — only  $12.00 — to  provide  the  extra  ration  essential  for  one  child  one  year, 
and  that  $12.00  UNITS  ARE  EARNESTLY  DESIRED  from  all  who  can  possibly  give  them 


$4.000.00 — Second   generous   instalment   from  The   People 

of    South    Dakota    for    the    Belgian    children  of    Menln, 

through     the     well-directed     organization     of  George     K. 
Douthit.    Chairman. 

$2.000.00— Prom  the  Young  Ladies  of  the  Baldwin 
School,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  through  the  sympathetic  activi- 
ties  of   Miss    Elizabeth   W.    Towle. 

$500.00— From  the  People  of  Billings,  Mont.,  second 
generous  contribution  through  Mrs.  Lou  W.  Chappie, 
Chairman,    and   Roy  J.   Covert,   Treasurer. 

$446.72 — Bank  interest  on  daily  balances. 

$400.00 — Further  contributions  from  the  People  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  for  the  Belgian  children  at  Vise,  through 
the  generous  cooperation  of  the  Macon  Daily   "TelegTaph." 

$300.00— Carey    E.    Etnier. 

$263.75 — From  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  through  the  Epworth 
League,   Morrow   Memorial   Church. 

$242.78- People   of   Union   County,   S.    C. 

$241.00 -People  of  Tyrone,  N.  M. 

$240.00— A   Philadelphia  Mother. 

$237.17— People   of   Unadilla,   N.    Y.,    and   Vicinity. 

$213.79— Arcana  Lodge  No.  87,  F.  &  A.  M.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

$201.00— Pupils  of  the  Crosby  High  School,  Waterbury.  Ct. 

$200.00  Each — Woman's  Auxiliary,  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church,   Saltville,   Va.,   O.   S.   Walker. 

$171.50— Group   of    Portland,    Oregon,    Women. 

$155.00— Congregational    Church,    Lincoln,    Mass. 

$150.00  Each— Shadel  and.  Ind.  M.  E.  Church.  La- 
Fayette,    Ind.,    Grenville   Kleiser.    Clara   Zaremba. 

$140.76 — Presbyterian    Sunday    School,    Freeport,    Pa. 

$135.00 — Employees  of  the  Ferro  Concrete  Construction 
Co.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

$125.00 — Elizabeth    White. 

$122.50— People    of   Huntington,    W.    Va. 

$121.50— Madison  Avenue  M.  E.   Church,  Baltimore.  Md. 

$120.00   Each— H.    D.    Wintringer,    Mrs.    L.    R.    Fastman. 

$119.00 — (Fourth  Remittance)  St.  Marv's-on-the-Hill 
(Protestant    Episcopal).    Buffalo,    N.    Y.    $24.00    Mr.    and 


Mrs.  Arthur  Penfold;  $12.00  each:  Mr.  Flitcroft,  Miss 
Kate  Dnnrty,  James  Monroe  DeMunn,  Jr..  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Glenn,  Miss  Beatrice  Davis,  Anonymous;  $23.00  Numerous 
partial    subscriptions. 

$114.05 — Western  Washington  Conference  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists. 

$109.95— The  Hawkins  Club.   Nashwauk,  Minn. 

$100.50 — Members  of  the  New  England  Insurance  Ex- 
change.   Boston,    Mass. 

$100.00  Each— G.  G.  Wade,  From  Fresno.  H.  A.  Tem- 
pleton,   L.  Harrison,    P.  A.  Baldwin,    Indianapolis  Glove  Co. 

$84.00  Each — Twelve  Young  Ladies  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
First   Methodist  Sunday   School,   Afton,   Okla. 

$81.46 — Employees  Southern  Railway  System,  Columbia 
Division,   through  H.    A.    Douglas. 

$79.47 — St.  James  Episcopal  Church,  Ormond  Beach,  Fla. 

$79.00— Men's   Bible   Class   of  Spickard,   Mo. 

$75.00— Lily   F.    Carpenter. 

$72.00 — Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Lodge  of  Theosophical 
Society. 

$70.70— North   Marion,   N.    T).    Reformed   Church. 

$60.00  Each— Women  of  Boonton,  N.  J. ;  A.  J.  Swift, 
Waverly,  Mass.,  C.  F.  Wieting,  Demerara.  British  Guiana, 
Presbyterian  Church.  Wilmore.  Ky.,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Salter. 
Students  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley.  Mass., 
Five  Children  of  Ithaca.  N.  Y.,  Misses  Clara  M.  Coe 
and  Norman  L.  Smith,  Proceeds  of  a  Lohengrin  Recital, 
F.    R.    Pitcher. 

$59.50 — Rose    Bank    Sunday    School,    Ramona,    Kans. 

$55.00— J.    L.    Washburn    School,    Duluth.    Minn. 

$53.00 — First    Presbyterian    Church.    Boonton,    N.    J. 

$52.40— Basket    Social,    Bellingham.    Wash. 

$51.00  Each — Junior  Mothers'  Section,  Faculty  Woman's 
Club,  University  of  Minnesota,  First  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Mansfield,    La. 

$50.73 — Second    Congregational    Church.    Wilton,    N.    H. 

$50.50— Pupils  and  Teachers  of  the  Slidcll,  La..  High 
School. 

$50.00  Each— Clarkshury  Sunday  School  of  Southamp- 
ton Co..   Va.,   J.   F.   Bonnell.  First  M.   E.   Sunday  School, 


Jamestown.    Ta.,    Alfred    Kahn.    Jr..    Mrs.    A.    D.    Burnet. 
M.  Rea  Shafer,   Miss  Isabel  F.  Walker,  James  L.  Greenleaf. 

$49.28 — Hebron    Church    Sunday    School,    Swope.    Va. 

$48.00  Each— Ohio  Valley  Seed  Co..  People  of  Moor- 
bead.  Iowa,  The  Village  of  Upland.  Pa..  Lilian  Bur- 
lingame.  English  Classes,  Sterling  Township  High  School. 
Sterling.    111. 

$45.00—  West  End  Methodist  Church  of  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
through   Mrs.    Dempsey   Weaver. 

$44.00 — Feople  of  Santee,   Neb.,   Community. 

$43.00— J.    W.    Saxbee. 

$41.27— Grace   Church,    Bath,    Maine. 

$40.75— Frances  Dighton  Williams  Chapter  D.  A.  R. 
of   Bangor,    Maine. 

$40.00  Each — Congregational  Church  of  BemardsviUe. 
N.  J.,  Pocahontas  Camp  Fire  Girls.  North  East.  Pa.. 
Central   Methodist    Church.    Concord,   N.    C. 

$40.00— Rev.  H.  B.  Someillan,  Presbyterian  Church 
Caibarien  Cuba.  $14.34  Church  and  Congregation.  $12.2] 
Sunday  School.  $6.00  Young  People's  Society,  $7.45  Mis- 
sion  Day   School. 

$39.32— Shelbina,    Mo.,    Baptist    Church. 

$38.15— Campobello.    S.    C.    Baptist    Church. 

$37.00— M.    E.    Sunday    School,    Altoona,    Iowa. 

$36.00  Each— Allies  War  Relief  Association  of  El  Paso 
Texas.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Barnesboro,  Pa.,  Ed- 
ward  E.    Bruce. 

$35.00— Two    Friends    of    Oberlin,    Ohio. 

$34.00— Swedish  M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday  School. 
Marquette.   Mich 

$33.08— Campobello.    S.    C,    Baptist    Sunday    School. 

$33.00 — Main  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  Vernon,  Texas. 

$32.41— The    Kanab,    Utah.    District    School. 

$32.32— Industrial  Committee.  Duluth  Branch,  American 
Relief  Commission,  Duluth,  Minn.,  through  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Washburn,  Chairman:  $16.10  Duluth  Public  Schools. 
$12.25  Employees  Superior  Terminal  Elevator  Co.,  $3.9J 
Miscellaneous. 

$32.00  Each— Ladies  of  Stockett.  Mont.,  Net  Proceeds 
from  Dance  given  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  24.  by 
Miss  Shirley  McPhail. 
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Saves  His  Company 
^80,000  avear 
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How  an  ambitious  man  increased  his  value  to 
a  five  million  dollar  corporation 


THREE  years  ago  an  am- 
bitious man  entered  a  com- 
pany as  auditor.  This  company 
manufactures  more  than  5,000 
separate  products,  and  is  the 
largest  in  its  line. 

Many  men  would  have  been 
content  to  perform  nothing 
but  the  many  hard  duties  of 
that  job.  He  wasn't.  He  spent 
his  spare  time  equipping  him- 
self for  bigger  work. 

He  learned  every  phaseof  bus- 
iness outside  his  own  depart- 
ment. In  order  to  get  a  broad, 
sound  knowledge  of  modern 
business  methods,  he  studied 
the  big  principles  that  under- 
lie all  business. 

His  growth  and  increased 
value  were  recognized  by  the 
heads  of  the  five  million  dollar 
corporation.  He  was  entrusted 
with  greater  responsibilities. 
He  put  into  force  many  new 
methods  which  increased  the 
company's  business.  One  plan 
of  his,  changing  its  branch 
office  policy,  saves  the  com- 
pany $80,000  a  year. 

The  secret  of  his  rapid  rise 

This  successful  man  gives  a 
generous  measure  of  credit  for 
his  success  to  the  thoro  ground- 
ing in  business  principles 
which  he  acquired  from  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
On  his  recommendation,  many 
of  the  progressive  men  in  his 
company  are  now  taking   ad- 


vantage of  this  same  short  cut 
to  business  knowledge.  The 
Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  brings  to  them  the  ac- 
cumulated experience  of  thou- 
sands of  successful  men,  with 
all  their  errors  eliminated. 

50,000  men  training  for  bigger 
opportunities 

There  is  hardly  a  nationally  known 
corporation  in  which  the  young  men, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  higher  execu- 
tives, are  not  studying  the  Modern 
Business  Course. 

In  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  450 
men  are  enrolled  in  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute;  in  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  270;  in  the  National  Cash 
Register  Co.,  194;  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  293;  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  92— and  so  on  down  the  list 
of  the  biggest  concerns  in  America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority 
of  the  highest  standing  is  represented 
in  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute.  This  Ad- 
visory Council  includes  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York;  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpor- 
ation; John  Hays  Hammond,  the  emi- 
nent engineer;  Joseph  French  Johnson, 
Dean  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce,  and  Jeremiah  W. 
Jenks,  the  statistician  and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  the  135 -page 
book,  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business," 
which  we  will  send  you  free,  will 
repay  you  many  times  over.  Every 
man  with  either  a  business  or  a  career 
to  guide  to  bigger,  >  surer  success, 
should  read  this  book.  Simply  fill 
out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

621  Astor  Place  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  —  FREE 

Name    

Business 

Address   ,. 

Business 

Position    


$30.00     Each— Pleasant    Hill     Clmrrh     of    II,.- 

I     i  .     ()!,.•     ol     >"iir     Headers,     Stan"     .if    the 

Minn    Public  Library,  M.  a.  Blgelow,  Mra    U    n 

Ml      and    Mn      Bk  □  I     li.    Taylor. 
$28.00    Each — Ladles     Wednesday   Club.   Columbus,    Tel 

$27.0(i    \  under    $12.00 

Vt,.!(2      I.    .        '  .Sun. lay  School,    Wihi 

$26.50     Ludlow,    Ml 

$26.25    Lafayette  Park  M    i:.  Charon  So.,  si    Louli    Mo, 

$26.00     \    lagi    Baptl  '   Church,  Kennebunkport,   \i, 

$25.55    Howard   S.    Nulton. 

$25.50  -The  Outlook   Club,   Rock   Hill,  8.   C. 

$25.00     Each    Woodward     A\.  brterlan     Bible 

School,     Detroit,     Mich.,     Dr.     ami    Mrs.     C.     1).     Saf 
m,      c    p    Peatman,  .Mr.  ami  Mrs.  a.  L.  Math. 
('has.   A.    night.   AdeU  J.    Owens,   William   E    I 
pany,    Mn      l       1.     Mark.   .1.    I).    Leeper,    Asa    E     ' 

il.    I..    McClees,   .Mrs.    I).   .1.    Lenehan,    Patriot 

Family,     .Mr-*.     ('.     C.     Littleton.     Befonnrd 

Church,   Locual    Galley,  N.  Y..  -Mrs.  Ben  Beeves    Mi    an.i 

Mi,     il.    K.    illglcy    ami    Children.    C.    L.    A.    Helser,    Mar> 

Barclas    Roberts,    Mn.   Mary  Wagner,   Eugene  ('a/..-i 

.1    Carroll  Hayes.  .Mrs.  K\a  .M.  Kmley,  C.  G.  Caasel,  11.  N. 

Charles    ttlddell,    (has.    L.    Bowers.    X.iss    I 
P     Cheney,    Noreoc    Company,   Mrs.   S.   K.    Bradley,    Alb* 
Lanclergin. 

$24.80— Presbyterian   Church,   Los  Gatos.   Cal. 

$24.50     Bacon's    Castle    Baptist   Church,    Va. 

$24.43— Plandome  Sunday   School,   N.    Y.    city. 

$24.00  Each-  A.  Douglas  Farquhar.  Alice  an.i  Harry 
Nix  in.  Woman's  Friday  Afternoon  Club.  Nutley.  N.  J.. 
.Mrs.  J.ilui  A.  Lichty,  Women  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.. 
Joseph  Wood  School,  Trenton.  N.  J.,  Teachers  and  Pupil* 
of  the  Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  "H. 
(i.  G.,"  Merion,  Pa..  Junior  League,  G.  W.  Casser,  Dr 
George  S.  Proctor,  Mrs.  Alma  Curtiss  Duvall.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Adoloh.  Mrs.  M.  F.  Ham.  Dr.  J.  D.  Smith. 
Charlotte  Post  Brown;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Nelson, 
First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Chicago  Heights.  111.. 
Numerous    Anonymous   Items. 

$22.96 — Brownsville    Baptist    Church,    Rowletts,    Ky. 

$22.00  — M.    E.   Church   South,   West   Point,    Va. 

$20. 73— Town   of   Flint   Hill,   Va. 

$20.01 — Presbyterian    Sunday   School,   Los  Gatos,   CaJ. 

$20.00  Each — Wm,  T.  Patterson.  Citizens  of  t"pper 
Montclair,  N.  J..  Elsie  Dyer  Frye,  Geo.  T.  Brown,  Miss 
XI.  B.  Welles,  G.  A.  Hagaman,  A.  H.  Jacot.  Dr.  B.  A. 
Kern,  David  Anderson,  E.  E.  Caiman,  Pleasant  Hill 
Sunday   School,   Churubusco,   Ind. ;  H.   E.   Tener. 

$19.35 — Church    of    the    Brethren,    Meyersdale,    Pa. 

$19.00  Each— Presbyterian  and  Methodist  Church,  Wil- 
low City.  N.  D.  Mount  Hope  Sunday  School,  Quiiter. 
Kans. 

$18.00 — Geo.  L.  Anderson,  Washington  Park  Presby- 
terian   Church,    Milwaukee,   Wis. 

$17.40— The  Community   of  Liberty,   Ind. 

$17.37— Sussex,    N.   J.,   Public  Schools. 

$17.03 — Xliss   Sally   R.    Power   and   Friends. 

$17.00  Each — The  Boise  Valley  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
N'ampa,  Idaho,  Baptist  Sunday  School  and  Church.  Sand- 
boni.    Ind. 

$16.25— First    Church    of    Christ.    East    Liverpool.    Ohio. 

$16.16 — Presbyterian   Sunday   Sctool    at  Hochheim,    Tex. 

$16.00  Each— First  Presbyterian  Church,  Aurora,  N.  Y  . 
First  M.    E.    Church,   Wagner,   S.    D. 

$15.00  Each— Jos.  H.  Bennett,  The  Book  and  Thimble 
Club,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Vernon.  Tex., 
XI.  E.  Berg.  Ann  Virginia  Shaffer,  H.  XI.  Lewis.  Miss 
Hutchison's  School  for  Girls.  Memphis,  Tenn..  Miss  Ann 
Burgess,  First  Baptist  Church,  Mount  Holly.  X.  J.. 
Everett    Real    Estate   &   Loan   Co. 

$14.75 — Alliquippa  Mission  Sunday  School,  Dravosburg. 
Pa. 

$14.50— Taft,    N.    M.,    Sunday    School. 

$14.24 — F:ast  Genesee  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Syra- 
cuse,   N.    Y. 

$14.00  Each — Advent  Christian  Church,  Magnolia  and 
Evansville,  Wis..  West  Side  Baptist  Sunday  School.  Union, 
S.   C. 

$13.91—  R.    S.   Adams. 

$13.16 — Woodlawn   Universalist  Church,    Chicago.   111. 

$13.00  Each— T.  C.  Fowlks,  Clarksdale,  Xliss..  Dr.  C. 
Drew,    All    Souls   Guild.    Berkeley,    Cal. 

$12.50  Each— C.  M.  Summers,  Jos.  B.  Whitfield,  Eiiz. 
F'elter.  M.  E.  Church  South  Sunday  School,  West  Point. 
Va.,   E.   H.   Hutchins,   P.   L.   Morris. 

$12.43— Church  of  Our  Father  Sunday  School,  Ruther- 
ford.  N.   J. 

$12.30 — Dunnings  Creek  Congregation,  Church  of  The 
Brethren,    Alum    Bank,    Pa. 

$12.15— Richard    K.    Clarke. 

$12.10  Each— "G.  B.  a.,"  Houghton,  Mich..  Sigma  (  111 
Class,  Foplar  Bluff  Christian  Sunday  School,  Poplar 
Bluff.   XIo. ,    XIargaret   S.    Kemp. 

$12.00  Each— Mapleton  U.  E.  Sunday  School,  Paris. 
Ohio,  G.  B.  Dana,  S.  R.  Wigton,  C.  G.  Appleman,  Geo. 
E.  ami  M.  I.  Babcock,  Thomas  Addenbrook,  Miss  Sarah 
P.  Thomas,  lien.  \v.  Mace,  Miss  G.  G.  McCurdy,  Florence 
I.  Watt,  A.  C.  Stevens,  The  Noble  Children.  Mrs.  B. 
Havens  Heminway,  A.  R.  P.  Church,  Huntersville,  N.  C. . 
Xliss  Jeannette  E.  Veiter,  Mrs.  Nathan  Warren,  "A 
Friend,"  Grace  \V.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C  Ford,  Ralph 
Reynolds,  II.  R.  Stump,  Alden  Cutler,  Edwin  H.  Ford. 
XIrs.  R.  C.  Bryant.  Dorothea  F.  Sherman,  Florence  M 
Woolfenden,  O.  J>.  Dellart,  Dr.  XV.  H.  Roberts,  First 
Moravian  Sunday  School.  Easton,  Pa.,  B.  F.  Quacken- 
hush,  John  J.  Sherwood,  XV.  V.  Hoehle,  Mary  A.  Sands. 
W.  P.  Hews,  The  Woman's  Branch  Alliance.  Church  of 
Our  Fatlur.  Rutherford,  N.  J..  Miss  Perla  Gilbert.  E.  S 
Lundberg,  Dr.  John  McH.  Dean,  J.  A.  Q.  McDowell, 
through  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Danville,  Ky  - 
Katherine  Birkemeyer,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  A.  B.  C 
Club,  C.  Jackson,  Church  of  The  Redeemer.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Public  Schools.  Central  City.  Ky.,  O.  XI.  Styron 
Watchencottuck  Camp  F'ire  Girls.  Pawtucket.  R.  I.,  H.  G. 
Calkin.  "Union  Soldier."  N.  E.  Tousley.  P.  D.  McMillan. 
Jr.,  The  Elburn  Children.  XIrs.  H.  H.  Kirkpatrick.  Mar> 
Wilson  Stoner.  The  First  Baptist  Church,  Hiawatha 
Kans..  Morgan  Headley,  E.  Creswell.  Christ  Church 
Sunday  School,  Watertown,  Conn.,  Estate  of  David  S. 
Poster,  Edith  XV.  Brown.  C.  E.  Society  of  Xlt.  Bethel 
Baptist  Church.  Xlillington,  N.  J.,  Edmund  P.  Trabue. 
A  W.  Barber.  Amitvville.  N.  X\.  Literary  Society.  Mrs. 
S.  (",.  Kirkpatrick,  L.  Holtscimeider.  Laurence  S..  Robert 
B..  Lorraine  and  Richard  L.  Firestone.  Miss  Josephine 
Moulton,  Village  of  Pearl,  Miss..  Mrs.  L.  J.  Graf,  "Jose 
phine,"  Geo.  H.  Conway,  H.  I.  Randolph.  J.  N.  Hays. 
Kate  H.  Boyd.  XIrs.  D.  ,T.  Watson  and  Friends.  Grace 
Russell,  Shepherd.  Jr.  and  Edmund  Strudwick,  Mrs. 
W  D.  Jones.  C.  R.  Bennett.  James  L.  Chapman,  Mrs. 
Mary  I!.  T.  Rombacb,  Miss  XIary  C.  Dimmick.  Children 
of  Primary  Room.  Second  Presbyterian  Church.  Scranton, 
Pa  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Christian  Church,  El 
Paso.  HI..  Thomas  E.  Lawrence  and  Family.  St.  James 
Episcopal    Sin:. lay    School,    Ormond    Beach,    Fla.,    Jos      1. 
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Wilson,  Kenneth  Warden.  Harriett  Ingram.  Mrs  <:.  I. 
Bradford,  Geo.  M.  Ingram.  Jr.,  Wm.  E.  Ford,  J.  I  •'. 
Geibel.  M.  Jones,  "Dorothy,"  \V.  It.  May,  Tail  Kappa 
Klub  of  Seattle,  Wash..  W.  W.  Black,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  Dunwody,  "H.  E."  and  "K.  M„"  "F.  W.  TV 
Ora  Griswold  Caly,  Nell  and  Will,  First  M.  E.  Church 
South,  Mansfield,  La.,  Robert  Auld,  Mrs.  S.  W.  O'Brien, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Voorhees,  Owen  B.  French, 
Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Tracy,  Cal., 
Wilma  Fo'rster,  Men  of  St.  Joseph's  Choir.  Detroit,  Mich., 
Miss  Bertha  Schott.  John  Lemmer,  Union  Congregational 
Church,  La  Jolla,  Cal.,  H.  Rosen,  Dr.  W.  s.  Rhodes, 
"Friend,"  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  Jesse  Cain,  Geo.  E.  Webb, 
Robert  La  Forge,  "A  Friend,"  La  Conner,  Wash.,  Frank 
II.  Rogers.  Harry  W.  Benson.  Turner  Butler.  Adele  M. 
Dlckerman,  E.  O.  Heuse,  A  Mother  of  Four,  David  Love, 
Karl  Ogden,  The  Bourne  Children,  Gertrude  E.  Upton. 
Geo.  H.  Ross,  A  Teacher,  Homestead,  Pa..  A.  S.  Allard, 
J.  J.  Wolf.  P.  T.  Weedcn,  W.  S.  Speece.  Miss  Haskell's 
School,  Rev.  B.  F.  Jackson,  Louvain,  D.  S.  Williams, 
Minna  French,  Mis.  Margaret  Sheppard,  Sun  Beam  Band, 
Baptist  Church,  Campbellsburg,  Ivy..  J.  M.  Sharp.  J.  G. 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L. 
Orem,  G.  J.  Blake.  E.  M.  Robinson,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Paton, 
Geo.  C.  Best,  W.  D.  Overbey.  Berea  Society,  First 
Swedish  Baptist  Church.  Spokane,  Wash.,  Sam  Bloom- 
berg. Mrs.  H.  H.  Hatcher.  J.  B.  Oakes,  Universalist 
Sunday  School,  Springfield.  Vt. ;  Gen.  Herman  Hall,  In 
Memory  of  J.  S.  I...  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Strong.  Calvin  Holmes. 
Harrie  R.  Chamberlin.  Ellen  Scriggs  Kellogg.  Alfred  N. 
Eddy,  Betty  and  George  E.  Flvnn,  Jr.,  Dr.  Hortense  V. 
Bruce.  David  Gutman.  For  Easter.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Kerr.  A  Friend,  E.  D.  Kelty.  "R.  B.  A,"  "H.  R.  H.," 
W.  J.  Bateman,  M.  G.  Meister,  A.  C.  Crocker,  The 
Skitehewaug  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Springfield,  Vt.,  Sarah 
B.  A.  Sfurphy,  J.  J.  Guild,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Sanborn, 
A.  Webb,  In  Memory  of  Lillian,  F.  L.  Schofleld.  Seventh 
Street  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School,  Shamokin, 
I'a.,  Mrs.  Anson  D.  Morse,  Henry  Dunnell,  Numerous 
Anonymous  Items. 

Contributions   of   less  than   $12.00   each— $1,404.83. 

Reported   this  week — $22,120.49. 

Previously   reported — $406,337.24. 

Total— $428,457.73. 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remit- 
tances payable  to  Belgian  Cnildren's  Fund,  make 
them  as  large  as  possible,  and  address  all  letters  to 
Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT  OFJ  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  ETC., 

Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 

"THE  LITERARY  DIGEST" 

Published  weekly  at  New  York,  N.  Y., 

For  April  1,  1917. 
State  of  New  York     1 
County  of  New  York  / 

Before  me,  a  Notary in  and  for  the  State 

and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Wm. 
Neisel,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circula- 
tion), etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher, \Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  N.Y.City. 
Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Managing  Editor,  Wm.  S.  Woods,  354  4th  Av.,  New 

York  City. 
Business  Managers,  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Cuddihy,  Robert  J.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Funk,  Wilfred  J.  and  Scott,  Lida  F.,  as  Trustees  for  them- 
selves and  B.  F.  Funk,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Neisel,  William,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Scott,  Lida  F.,  354  4th  Av.,  New  York  City. 
Taylor,  Kate  French,  Estate,  San  Diego,  California. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other 
securities  are:  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company,  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany as  trustees  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity 
other  than  that  of  a  bona-fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect 
in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  him. 

WILLIAM  NEISEL,  Secretary  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls Company,  Publisher  and  Owner. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  31st  day  of 
March,  1917. 
(Seal) 

P.  R.  Turner,  Notary  Public. 
(My  commission  expires  March  :50,  1919.) 
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"Your  Trial  Balance 
in  Three  Hours" 

WHEN  the  Comptroller  of  The  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company  calls  for  a 
trial  balance  he  gets  it  quick — "right  off  the 
fire."  He  knows  that  he  can  get  accurate 
trial  balance  figures  any  day  or  any  week 
in  any  month  within  three  hours.  The 
installation  of  Elliott- Fisher  Bookkeeping 
Machines  assured  speed  and  accuracy  in 
the  Order,  Billing  and  Sales  Ledger 
Department  of  this  great  concern.  They  say : 

"We  use  Elliott-Fisher.  Bookkeeping  Machines 
for  posting  our  card  ledgers  and  keeping  them  in 
constant  balance.  Because  the  accounts  are  always 
balanced,  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  to  get  our 
trial  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  two  or 
three  hours'  time,  without  trouble.  We  use 
Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  for  billing 
and  order  writing,  making  as  high  as  15  copies 
satisfactorily  on  them." 

When  Elliott-Fisher  Machines  were  introduced, 
perpetual  balance  came  in  to  stay.  Night  work  and 
congestion  at  trial  balance  time  departed  for  good. 

Are  your  trial  balance  figures  available  on  short 
notice?  If  not,  one  of  our  representatives 
will  be  pleased  to  explain,  without  obligation  on 
your  part,  how  Elliott-Fisher  will  help  you.  Tele- 
phone the  local  Elliott-Fisher  office   or  write  to 

Elliott-Fisher  Company 

432  Elliott  Parkway  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Each  small  bit  of  Williams'  Shaving 
Cream  you  squeeze  from  the  tube  carries 
comfort  with  it — comfort  in  the  shaving 
and  comfort  in  the  after-feel. 

And  the  next  tube  you  buy  is  the 
same — and  the  next,  because  Williams' 
Shaving  Cream  is  but  another  form  of 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap,  which  began 
giving  this  same  comfort  to  mankind  75 
years   ago — long   before   cream   was 

invented. 

Send  12c  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  the  Stick, 
(ream,  Powder  or  Liquid.  Then  decide  which 
you  prefer  or  send  4c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Add  the  finishing  touch  to  your  shave  with  Williams'  luxuriant  Talc  Powder 
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Cars  Are 

Now  Sprayed 

instead  of  washed — at  1-30U1  the  cost!  No 
more  dirty,  tedious  soap  and  water  washing! 
Just  use  the  L-Y  Sprayer  and  remove  all  the 
dust,  mud  freckles,  road  tar  and  grease  in  ten 
minutes  at  a  cost  of  <ml\   5  cents — with 

Auto 

\ou  eliminate  costly  refinishing  by  guarding 
against  the  ravages  of  soap  and  water.  You 
keep  your  car  beautifully  bright  and  spotless 
with  all  its  original  lustre.  You  save  money 
and  time  and  increase  your  pride  in  your  car 

Spray  on  Liquid  Veneer  and  then  go  over  the 
car  with  a  Dust  Cloth  —  that's  all.  Simple, 
clean  and  benefit Hal.  Get  an  outfit  at  an\  reli- 
able dealer's  or  garage  for  J1.25  (I1.50  in  Can- 
ada) including  brass  finished  Sprayer  and  J1.00 
quart  bottle  of  Auto  Liquid  Yeneer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
$i.2S  with  the  name  of  your  dealer,  and  we 
will  ship  you  an  outfit  direct. 

Buffalo  Specialty  Company 


lie 


Buffalo,  >'.  T„  I'.  S.  A. 


Hriilfohin  g.  Otn  ..  Canada 


VJfDER  THE  CA  R  B  OE  THE  JAFANESE  WAR 
OFE1V  E,  a  I k  uf  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


"Nature  Tread"  model  is  a  "back  to 
Nature"  shoe  that  takes  feet  which 
have  strayed  from  the  natural  path 
and  places  them  back  on  the  road  to 
health  and  comfort.  This  shoe  is  cut 
to  conform  to  the  lines  of  the  natural 
foot  and  has  a  flexible  sole  that  exer- 
cises the  muscles  of  the  arch. 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 
262-274  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

(Near  Warren  St.) 
Mall  Orders  Filled  Send  for  Catalog 
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SAROJIXI  NAIDU,  it  has  been  said, 
"draws  aside  the  curtain  that  hangs 
before  the  mysteries  of  India  and  permits 
England  and  America  to  look  at  strange 
and  lovely  things."  Her  books,  "The 
Golden  Threshold"  and  "The  Bird  of 
Time,"  won  high  praise  from  such  dis- 
cerning critics  as  Edmund  Gosse  and 
Arthur  Symons.  Now  from  the  John 
Lane  Company  conies  a  new  volume, 
"The  Broken  Wing:  Songs  of  Love, 
Death,  aiid  Destiny,"  which  will  give 
pleasure  to  all  those  who  enjoy  reading  the 
thoughts  of  a  purely  Oriental  mind  put 
into  beautiful  English  verse.  Mrs.  Xaidu 
is  not  philosophical  and  didactic,  like  some 
of  the  Hindu  poets  whose  work  has  been 
given  us  in  translation;  she  is  personal, 
writing  with  engaging  spontaneity.  And 
only  in  form  are  her  poems  English;  the 
spirit  is  genuinely  Oriental.  We  quote 
from  the  new  volume  two  exquisite  spring- 
time lyrics.  The  first  is  as  delicately 
musical  as  the  song  of  birds  greeting  an 
April  dawn;  the  second  (lovely  in  its 
colorful  imagery)  has  a  poignant  note  of 
wist  fulness. 

THE  CALL   OF   SPRING 

By  Sakojixi  Xaidu 

Cliildron.  my  children,  the  spring  wakes  anew. 
And  calls  through  the  dawn  and  the  daytime 

For  flower-like  and  fleet-footed  maidens  like  you. 
To  share  in  the  joy  of  its  playtime. 

O'er  hillside  and  valley,  through  garden  and  grove, 

Such  exquisite  anthems  are  ringing 
Where  rapturous  bulbul  and  mina  and  dove 

Their  carols  of  welcome  are  singing. 

I  know  where  the  ivory  lilies  unfold 

In  brooklets  half-hidden  in  sedges. 
And  the  air  is  aglow  with  the  blossoming  gold 

of  thickets  and  hollows  and  hedges. 

1  know  where  the  dragon-tlies  glimmer  and  glide. 

And  the  plumes  of  wild  peacocks  are  gleaming 
Where  the  fox  and  the  squirrel  and  timid  fawn  hide 

And  the  hawk  and  the  heron  lie  dreaming. 

The  earth  is  ashine  like  a  humming-bird's  wing. 
And  the  sky  like  a  kingfisher's  feather, 

( >  come,  let  us  go  and  play  with  the  spring 
Like  glad-hearted  children  together. 

THE   COMING   OF  SPRING 

By  Sakojixi  Natdu 

<)  spring!  I  can  not  run  to  greet 

Your  coming  as  1  did  of  old, 

Clad  in  a  shining  veil  of  gold. 
With  champa k-buds  and  blowing  wheat 
And  silver  anklets  on  my  feet. 

Lei  others  tread  the  (lowering  ways 
And  pluck  new  leaves  to  bind  their  brows, 
And  swing  beneath  the  quickening  boughs 

Abloom  with  scented  spikes  and  sprays 

of  coral  and  of  chrysophrase. 

But  if  against  this  sheltering  wall 
1  lean  to  rest  and  lag  behind, 
Think  not  my  love  untrue,  unkind. 

Or  heedless  of  the  luring  call 

To  your  enchanting  festival. 

0  Sweet!  I  am  not  false  to  you — 
Only  my  weary  heart  of  late 
lias  fallen  from  its  nigh  estate 

Of  laughter  and  has  lost  the  clue 
To  all  the  vernal  joy  it  knew. 

There  was  a  song  I  used  to  sing — 
But  now  I  seek  in  vain,  in  vain 
For  the  old  lilting  glad  refrain — 

1  have  forgotten  everything — 
Forgive  me,  O  my  comrade  Spring! 


Iced  From  Outside 

You  don't  need  to  be  bothered 
with  the  iceman's  muddy  tracks 
and  ice  drippings  on  your  kitchen 
floor.  He  can  ice  your  refrig- 
erator from  the  porch — whether 
you  are  home  or  not.  It's  a 
great  convenience. 

In  cool  weather  the  outside 
icing  door  may  be  left  slightly 
ajar  which  greatly  reduces  your 
ice  bill.  In  connection  with  the 
McCray  system  of  circulation, 
leaving  your  outside  door  open 
gives  you  perfect  outside  refrig- 
eration without  ice.  The  food 
compartments  cannot  be  reached 
from  the  outside  and  the  inside 
door  is  locked — making  it  safe 
from  theft. 


L 
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Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  lined  throughout  with  snow-white, 
opal  glass — stain  and  acid  proof— the 
cleanest  and  most  sanitary  material 
known. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogs,  mailed 
on  request,  show  a  great  variety  of  sizes 
at  prices  from  $30  up,  for  almost  even 
requirement.  Special  sizes  and  finishes  to 
conform  to  floor  plans  and  match  interior 
finish  are  built  to  order.    Ask  for  catalog. 

No.  92  for  Residences — No.  70  for 
Grocers — No.  51  for  Hotels,  Clubs 
and  Restaurants — No.  74  for  Flor- 
id— No.    62    for    Meat    Markets. 

MSCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

724  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Mail  Coupon   for  Catalog 


M<=CRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
724  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 


'Please  send  me  Catalog  .\o 

Same 

Street  

C«B  State 
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ol  entrance  lights,  in  lino  with  ihe  elite  ol  molordoni, 
does  your  car  suffer  ihrougli  comparison  with  others? 

^lie  lop  of  uour  louring  car.  for  inslance-if  it  is  soiled 
or  shabby. stands  out  milh  embarrassing  prominence 
among  ihe  trim  and  well  groomed  cans  along  the  curb. 

^he  best  iuau  to  keep  ijour  car  looking  clean  and 
fresh  is  to  see  that  your  top  -  the  all  important  \)op- 
is  cohered  with. 

W^m       Genuine 

Jantastfe 

Ihe  most  expeasiue.  the  most  durable  and  Ihe  most 
admired  of  all  top  materials. 

^Jhe  small  exira  cost  of  Pantasole  leaves 
no  excuse  for  substituting  a  cheaper  material. 

^he  manufacturer  ol*  moderate  priced  cars 
can  afford  to  furnish  his  customers  with  the  finest 
top  material  made  -  Rintasote 

^Ihis  list  is  proof  positive 


PIERCE-ARROW      PAIGE-STRATFORD 


LOCOMOBILE 

CHALMERS 

CHANDLER 

MARMON 

HUDSON 

WHITE 


REO    1917   SIX 

IWESTCOTT 

COLUMBIA 

PREMIER 

BEN  HUR 

MERCER 


The  Panlasote  Company 

1700  Bowling  Green  Building x 
New  York_ 


jHvoid  nii\reprerentaticn — even  though  it  be  un- 
intentional. Look  for  this  label  on  tops  represented 
a>  Panta?.ote. 


||,  i,  i-  ;t  quaint  little  song  which 
appears  in  The  Poetry  Journal.  It  i-i 
,,  freshingly  original  :,||(l  simple 

THE  TREE-TOAD 

I5y   OBBICX   JOHNS 

\  tiny  i)i-ii  i  in-  tree-toad  baa, 

I  wonder  if  he  know  - 
The  charm  it  is  to  hear  him 

Ringing  as  he  goes 

He  can't  have  gone  the  journeys 

Hi-  tells  me  to  go  on 
Here  In  the  darkti 

Of  the  cool,  cropped  lawn 

Hi-  can  not  know  the  thrill 

Of  the  soft  spring  wind, 
Or  the  wonder,  when  you  walk. 

What  will  come  behind 

He  hasn't  seen  the  places 

I'd  break  my  heart  to  win, 
Nor  heard  the  city  calling 

When  the  cold  comes  in 

He  sings  away  contented, 

And  doesn't  leave  his  tree. 
But  he  sets  my  blood  agoing 

When-  his  song  will  never  be. 

The  forests  are  traditionally  the  places 
most  favorable  for  poetic  inspiration.  But 
for  some  poets  the  commonplace  streets 
of  the  city  have  a  message,  as  this  thought- 
ful poem  shows.  We  take  if  from  Munsey's 
Magazine. 

THE  STREETS 
By  William  H.  Hay.nl 

If  every  street,  narrow  and  wide,  could  speak, 
And  every  pavement  wag  a  gossip's  tongue. 
What  tragedies  and  comedies  we'd  hear, 
Now  all  unknown  because  they  have  no  voice! 
Each  stone  insensate  could  declare  a  tale 
To  waken  laughter  or  to  wound  the  heart; 
For  day  and  night  above  their  silence  throbs 
The  ceaseless  tramping  of  unnumbered  feet. 
Streets  are  the  arteries  of  a  city's  heart. 
Bloodless,  yet  stronger  than  all  mortal  life; 
Thus  they  survive  the  tortured  souls  that  w.alk 
Grimly  along  them  when  all  hope  has  fled. 
And  youth  and  beauty  tripping  gaily  by. 
Untouched  by  sorrow  and  remote  from  death. 
If  streets  could  speak,  what  stories  yet  unborn. 
What  vital  poetry  as  yet  unsung, 
Would  thrill  the  world  and  make  it  pause  to  hear! 

Mr.  Arthur  Chapman  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  American  poets,  and  he  counts 
among  his  readers  many  who  are  not  to  be 
classified  as  poetry-lovers.  Yet  what  he 
writes  is  poetry,  imaginative  and  beauti- 
ful, but  so  filled  with  human  sympathy 
that  it  appeals  even  to  those  who  ordinarily 
are  deaf  to  rime  and  rhythm.  The  title 
poem  of  his  new  book  (published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  is  one  of  the 
best-liked  poems  written  in  our  time. 

OUT  WHERE  THE  WEST  BEGINS 

By  Arthur  Chapman 

Out  where  the  hand  clasp's  a  little  stronger, 
Out  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer. 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter. 
Where  the  snows  that  fall  are  a  little  whiter. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  skies  are  a  trifle  bluer, 
Out  where  friendship's  a  little  truer, 

That's  where  the  West  begins; 
Out  where  a  fresher  breeze  is  blowing. 
Where  there's  laughter  in  every  streamlet  flowing. 
Where  there's  more  of  reaping  and  less  of  sowing. 

That's  where  the  West  begins. 

Out  where  the  world  is  in  the  making, 
Where  fewer  hearts  in  despair  are  aching, 
That's  where  the  West  begins; 
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THIS  TIRE  EXCELS  IN  BOTH 


Durability  is  important.  But 
resilience  is  the  thing  that  makes 
rubber  tires  useful. 

Mileage  records — particularly 
records  showing  average  perform- 
ance— form  the  natural  criterion 
to  use  in  selecting  tires  for  motor 
trucks. 

So  the  tremendous  records 
made  by  the  Goodyear  S-V 
Pressed-On  Truck  Tire  —  mile- 
ages exceeding  40,000  in  city  bus 
service  and  over  20,000  in  country 
trucking,  with  an  average  of  more 
than  13,000  throughout  the 
country  —  have  made  this  tire 
the  favorite  with    truck    owners 


who  keep  most  accurate  records 
of  their  haulage  costs. 

But  long  mileage,  alone,  is  not 
important.  Unless  durability  is 
coupled  with  resilience,  long  wear 
may  be  merely  a  sign  of  ineffi- 
cient service. 

You  buy  rubber  tires  to  cushion 
your  trucks  and  their  loads. 
Otherwise  you  would  use  steel 
tires.  If  long  wear  is  attained  at 
the  expense  of  cushioning  power 
the  rubber  tire  does  not  serve  its 
primary  purpose. 

It  is  fortunate  for  truck  owners 
that    in    the    Goodyear    S-V 


mileage    is    not  attained   at    the 
expense  of  cushioning. 

This  tire  excels  in  both  durabil- 
ity and  resilience.  Thus  S-V 
not  only  saves  you  tire  expense 
by  delivering  extraordinary  mile- 
age but  saves  upkeep  and  break- 
age expense  by  the  extraordinary 
cushioning  which  it  gives  to 
truck  and  load. 

Our  laboratory  and  factory 
tests  proved  that  this  must  be 
true  and  users  all  over  the  coun- 
try write  us  that  it  is  true. 

You  will  find  it  so. 
The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 

Akron,  Ohio 
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#*  Federal  V 

f  Tires  have     «^ 

[S       all  desirable 

features  of  the  best 

tires,    and    something    more. 

Equal  to  any  in  construction,  ser- 
vice and  non-skid  qualities,  they 
contain  an  improvement  found  in 
no  other  automobile  tires: — 

Double  -  Cable  -  Base 

As  the  greatest  strain  upon  a  tire  occurs 
at  its  base  next  to  the  rim,  there  are  built 
into  the  base  of  every  Federal  Tire  four 
strong,  twisted  steel  cables. 

These  cables  hold  the  tire  securely  to  the 
rim  through  severest  service  strains.  This 
exclusive  strength  and  safety  feature  over- 
comes the  causes  of  most  tire  troubles. 

Federal  Tires  in  Rugged  (white)  and 
Traffik  (black)  non-skid  treads  are  espe- 
cially built  for  Extra  Service. 

Recommended  and  sold  as  such  by 
leading  dealers  everywhere. 
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The    Federal    Rubber 

Company 


OF    ILLINOIS 

Factories:  Cudahy.Wis. 

Mfrs.  of  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires,  Rubber 
Heels,  Fibre  Soles,  _^w  Horse  Shoe  Pads, 

Rubber  Matting  ^^0™ few  and  Mechanic- 

al Rubber  ^-^P^     __^#W_  Goods 
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You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  hisexercise  physically, 
mentally',  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  Hedesciibes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home, 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe. 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.   By  mail,  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


The  Nightwear  of  a  Nation! 


since 
1881 


ajamas £j  Nightshirts  • 

-the  climax  of  comfort  ano^'alu'e  :;^rr>*     F  B«fNfF,  n  *. rn  fu,™  ,n™ 


E.Rosenfeld  c-  Co.  Balto.  &New  York 


\\  here  there's  more  of  singing  and  less  <>f  sighing, 
u  in  re  there's  more  of  giving  and  less  of  buying, 
\imI  a  man  makes  friends  without  half  trying 
That's  when-  the  Weal  begins. 

Prom  the  same  book  we  take  this 
poignant  study  of  a  tragic  phase  of  6ur 
national  development.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  seen  the  gradual  crushing  of  the 
Indian  and  this  fael  gives  his  poem  an 
actuality  lacking  in  much  thai  is  written 
on  this  subject. 

THE  WHITE  MAN'S  ROAD 
Bv  Abthuh  Cb  wman 
The  white  man's  road  is  hard  for  its  to  follow  ; 
Our  feet  are  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  n  ho  shall 

hied  our  cries.' 
The   white   man's   code — what   lias    it    been    but 
hollow? 
No  ears  have  caught  our  pleading — unheard  the 
red  man  dies. 

The   white   man's   creed   is   lost   in   white   man's 
sinning ; 
Our  faith  is  slowly  flagging — ro  door  shall  let 
us  in — 
None  sees  our  need,  tho  fast  our  ranks  are  thinning, 
The    weary    feet    are    lagging    that    wear    the 
moccasin. 

The  white  man's  word — what   has  it   been   but 
broken? 
Our  lodge-fires  low  are  burning — without   the 
air  is  cold ; 
And  thus  unheard,  with  sorrows  deep,  unspoken. 
All    hopeless   are    we    turning — we    who    were 
kings  of  old ! 

Here  is  some  genuine  Celtic  magic — a 
beautiful  blend  of  melody  and  fane}'.  We 
quote  it  from  Ireland.  It  should  be  set  to 
music — the  words  almost  carry  a  tune  with 
them — and  sung  by  John  McCormack. 

THE  SILVER  ANVILS 

By  James  B.  Dollard 
There  was  a  rath  I  used  to  love,  in  Ireland  long  ago, 
An  ancient  dun  in  which  they  dwelt — the  Fairy 

Folk — you  know. 
All  belted  round  with  hawthorn  was  this  Rath  of 

Closharink 
And  one   could  hear,  when  straying  near,  their 

silver  anvils  clink! 

O,  clink,  clank,  clink — hear  the  fairy  hammers  go; 
Clink,  clank,  clink,  in  their  caves  of  gold  below! 
What  were  they  aforging  in  the  dun  of  Closharink 
Upon  their  silver  anvils   tapping — clink,   clank, 
clink? 

When  all  the  thorn  was  blossomed  white,   and 

yellow  was  the  furze. 
You'd    hear    them    in    the   noonday    hush   when 

ne'er  a  linnet  stirs: 
You'd  hear  them  in  the  evening  when  the  sun 

began  to  sink 
And  purple  glory  flushed  the  lulls  that  smiled  on 

Closharink. 

O,  clink,  clank,  clink — hear  the  fairy  hammers 

sound- — 
Clink,  clank,  clink,  in  their  forges  under  ground; 
What    were    they    a-patterning,     the    Sidhe    of 

Closharink, 
With    all    their    silver    anvils    sounding — clink, 

clank,  clink? 

What  were  they  a-fashioning — a  crown  for  great 

Queen  Mave; 
A  helmet  for  Cuchuiain,  or  a  shield  for  Lugh  the 

Brave; 
A  scabbard  for  the  Sword  of  Light  that  flames  on 

danger's  brink; 
A   jeweled   torque   for   Angus   who   is   king   at 

Closharink? 

Clink,  clank,  clink,  like  a  harp  note,  sweet  and  low. 
Clink,  clank,  clink,  and  a  big  moon  climbing  slow! 
Tho  youth  is  far  from  me  to-night,  and  far  is 

Closharink, 
My  senses  thrill  to  hear  it  still,  that  clink,  clank, 

clink! 
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In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  .  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addresf 
to  t  unk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35A-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New' York' City.  '     ' 


HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY 

SIR  RIVERS  WILSONS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  . 
MacAlister,    Everilda    (Edited   by).       ChaDters 

GcVc*  cn ^IWZ  By-  Sir  C  Rivers  WUsont 
O .O.M.G.,  C.B.  With  Portraits.  Octavo,  pp.  xiv-310 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.   .  $3.50.     Postag4,  16  cents 

.   Highly  typical  of  modern  England  and 
its  world-embracing  interests  and  activities 
are  the   life   and  career  of   Sir  C.  Rivers 
Wilson,  here  presented  in  autobiographical 
form.      Tho   less   known  in   this   country 
than    are    other    Englishmen    who    have 
gained  fame  as  empire-builders,  his  reputa- 
tion is  well  established  in  Europe.     The 
name  of  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  is    intimately 
connected  with  modern  Egyptian  history, 
for  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
Egypt  was  enabled  to  gain  a  constitution, 
and  he  played  a  memorable  and  historic 
part  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  regime  of 
Ismail  Pasha.     Born  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  (in  1831)  and  living 
well  into  the  twentieth  (he  died  in  Decem- 
ber,   1915),    Sir    Rivers    Wilson    outlived 
nearly  all  his  old  friends  and  contempo- 
raries:     These  included  men  of  eminence 
of  several  generations,  a  fact  that  will  give 
some   idea   of    the   variety   of   interesting 
things  to  be  found  in  a  retrospect  such  as 
this.      In    the    opening    pages    the    auto- 
biographer  tells  how  he  left  Eton  in  1848, 
the   year   of    the   revolutions   in   Europe! 
Here  the  reader  has  the  novel  sensation  of 
hearing  a  man  who  lived  to  see  the  great 
events    of    1914    actually    telling    of    re- 
membered incidents  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1848. 

"I  had  just  left  Paris  on  my  return  to 
Eton,  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when 
in  February,  1848,  the  revolution  broke 
out,  which  was  the  overthrow  of  Louis 
Philippe.  Before  the  end  of  February,  the 
King  had  fled  from  Paris  in  a  hackney- 
coach  and  had  arrived  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Smith.  It  was  a  humiliating 
flight  and  stood  out  in  contrast  to  the  more 
dignified  retreat  of  Charles  X.  in  1830. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  first  victims  of  the  revo- 
lution was  Mr.  Jolluct,  a  well  -  known 
deputy,  whose  wife  was  a  great  friend  of 
my  mother's.  He  was  shot  in  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  close  to  the  grille  of  tho 
Tuileries." 

Later  Sir  Rivers  was  in  Germany.  "The 
aftermath  of  the  European  revolutions  of 
1848,"  he  writes,  "was  still  going  on,  but 
it  was  peaceful  at  Darmstadt,  altho  there 
was  fighting  at  Baden.  I  remember  seeing 
wounded  prisoners  brought  in  and  run- 
ning beside  their  carts  to  get  a  closer  look 
at  them." 

Egyptian  affairs  naturally  occupy  large 
space  in  the  narrative.  Anecdotes,  some 
of  peculiarly  quaint  and  delightful  flavor, 
abound.  We  may  risk  taking  one  or  two 
from  the  content.  One  concerns  Robert 
Lowe,  Gladstone's  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  1868,  and  is  as  follows: 

"On  one  occasion  when  he  (Lowe) 
and  his  first  wife  were  present  at  a  wedding- 
breakfast  at  Lady  Waldegrave's  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  marriage  service, 
and  Mrs.  Lowe  remarked  with  considerable 
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It  is  guaranteed 
for  the  life  of 
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Floors  that  stay  clean 

Why  should  anybody  have  trouble  with 
floors?  It  is  easj  to  make  floors  clean,  sanitary 
and  beautiful,  and  easy  to  keep  them  so. 

Good  varnish  is  the  cleanest,  most  beautiful, 
most  durable  and  least  expensive  finish  a  floor 
can  have.  A  floor  finished  with  it  does  not 
scratch,  spot  or  turn  white.  No  dust  adheres 
to  its  smooth  gleaming  surface.  It  is  easily  kept 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth  or  mop. 

But  be  sure  you  get  good  varnish. 

Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

"the  varnish  that  lasts  longest" 

forms  a  hard,  smooth,  protective  coating  that 
preserves  the  wood,  reveals  the  grain  and  color 
in  all  its  detail  and  contrast,  and  gives  an  air  of 
freshness  and  refinement  to  the  whole  room.  It 
has  the  one  greatest  quality  in  varnish — it  lasts 
and  lasts  and  lasts.  This  saves  the  expense  of 
frequent  refinishing. 

Dealers  and  painters  supply  Murphy  Trans- 
parent Floor  Varnish  and  other  finishes: 


Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Varnish 
Murphy  Transparent  Spar  Varnish 


Murphy  Univernish 
Murphy  White  Enamel 


Send  for  illustrated  story,  "The  House  That 
Found  Itself,"  which  tells  what  you  want  to 
know  about  varnish  and  enamel. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
Newark  New  Jersey  Chicago  Illinois 

Dougatl  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Canadian  Associate 
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emphasis:  'Can  anything  be  mora  absurd 
than     for    the    bridegroom     to    declare, 

■\Yiili  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow,*" 

when  he  may  be  an  absolute  pauper. 
Whv,  when  I  married  Koberl  he  was  quite 
B  poor  man;  all  the  wealth  he  was  endowed 
with  was  his  great  intellect.'  "And  no  one 
may  say  I  endowed  you  with  that,  my  dear.' 
cut  in  Mr.    Lowe  somewhat   unkindly." 

There  are  in  the  interesting  volume  new 
anecdotes   concerning   such    men   a.s    Dis- 
raeli, de  Blowitz,  and  others  equally  famous. 
••I    never  wenl    to    Paris,"   notes  the  auto- 
biographer;    -without    seeing   de  Blowitz, 
the  famous    correspondent   of  -The-Times, 
a    man    of  great    talent    and    overweening 
vanity.      His   enterprise    in    obtaining   in- 
formation for  his  paper  was  quite  extraor- 
dinary.  .   .   .   De  Blowitz  once  got  me  into  a 
scrape  with  Gambetta.    It  was  "at  the  time 
when   the  so-called    'Dual  Note."   in    refer- 
ence to  the  joint   interference  of  England 
and   France    in    Egypt   was   in   course   of 
negotiation   between   Gambetta   and   Lord 
Granville.       I    was    in    the    confidence    of 
Gambetta.       It    was    necessary    that    the 
matter  should  be  kept   profoundly   quiet. 
but  one  morning  it  was  announced  in  The 
Tim'*  in  a  dispatch  from  de  Blowitz.  .  .  . 
1  exprest  to  de  Blowitz  in  strong  terms  my 
sense    of    the    indiscretion    he    had    com- 
mitted, saying,  'I  thought  you  w^ere  some- 
thing more  than  a  newspaper  man,  that 
you  had   the   ambition    of   being  a   great 
political  character;    what  you  have    done 
may  have  a  very  prejudicial  effect.'     He 
looked    somewhat     disconcerted,    but    re- 
plied.  •  Mon   ami,   on   est  journaliste  avant 
tout!"'' 

A  LIFE  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER 

Elliott,  Hugh.  Herbert  Spencer.  Pp.  330. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2  net.  Postage, 
12  cents. 

"Makers   of   the   Nineteenth   Century" 
is  the  general  title  of  a  series  of  volumes' 
described  as   "Biographies  of  Men  of  All 
Countries    Who     Have     Had    a     Definite 
Influence   on   Thought   or  Action   in   the 
Nineteenth  Century."     Here  we  have  the 
latest  of  the  series,  concerning  the  subject 
of   which    the    general    editor,    Mr.    Basil 
Williams,  thus  concludes:    "As  far  as  one 
can  see,  whether  as  a  philosopher  or  a  man 
of  science,  Spencer  is  not  likely  to  live  for 
future   generations."      Mr.    Elliott   judges 
rather    differently,    in   one    of   his   closing 
pages:    "If  Spencer  was  overestimated  in 
the    nineteenth,     he    is    certainly    under- 
estimated in  the  twentieth  century."    And 
having    recited    how    Spencer,     "without 
special    education,    without     health,    pro- 
duced  eighteen    large   volumes    of    philos- 
ophy and  science  of  many  diverse  kinds; 
invented  an  entirely  new  system  of  philos- 
ophy which  for  half  a  century  filled  the 
attention    of    all    thinking    people,"    and 
wrote,  said,  and  became  much  more — Mr. 
Elliott  asserts  that— "A  stable  judgment 
will  recognize  in  these  achievements  a  true 
greatness  that  may  withstand   all    passing 
gusts_of  popular  opinion." 

There  is  in  this  book  much  less  biography 
of  a  man  than  a  resume  of  his  teachings. 
Mr.  Elliott  was  a  student  of  Spencer  in 
earlier  years— a  partizan  bekever  in  him. 
Now  he  can  criticize,  and  he  does.  Twice, 
he  says,  he  has  read  through  all  of  Spencer's 
work's  "in  the  midst  of  a  great  war."  Now 
he  finds  "the  arguments  ill-founded" 
against  warlike  and  military  activities; 
and  even  the  style  of  them  he  condemns. 
'Yet  still  the  thought  arises."  he  admits, 
"that  if  Europe  had  followed  Spencer  this 
war  could  never  have  occurred."     Spencer 
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Greaseless 
and  Antiseptic 


Makes  the  Skin 
Like  Velvet 


^fry  this  after  you  shade 


HERE,  men,  is  a  delightful,  sure  relief  for  after-shaving 
soreness. 

Use  Nichols'  AfterShaving. 
It's  a  scientific  greaseless  lotion  that  soothes  the  tender 
skin  and  relieves  the  irritation  caused  by  the  alkali  in  the 
shaving  soap  or  cream. 

Nichols'  AfterShaving  acts  like  magic. 

Just  rub  a  little  on  your  face  after  you  shave  and  let  it 
absorb.     It  dries  instantly  and  has  a  most  wonderful  effect. 

You  experience  a  most  delightful  cooling  sensation.  The 
smarting  and  burning  disappear  at  once.  Rub  your  hand 
over  your  face  and  it  feels  as  soft  and  as  smooth  as  velvet. 


Nichols'  AfterShaving  is  a  wonder  worker.  It  permits 
you  to  shave  as  closely  as  you  want  and  gives  you  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  a  clean,  smooth,  velvet-like 
skin  after  you  shave. 

For  outdoor  sports,  Nichols'  AfterShaving  is  a  protection 
against  the  sharp  wind  and  burning  sun.  Motorists, 
Golfers,  Fishermen  find  it  delightful  to  use. 

Send  us  25c  with  coupon  for  a  trial  tube.  If  it  satisfies 
you,  have  your  druggist  supply  you  regularly.  If  vou  are 
not  pleased,  we  will  refund  your  quarter.  When  you  write 
send  us  the  name  of  your  druggist — so  you  can  get  vour 
next  tube  from  him. 

Mail  the  coupon  tonight  and  enclose  your  quarter. 


Made  by  Charles   H.  Nichols   &   Co.,   Chicago 

For  Women:   Use  Nichols'  Velvetskin.     It  forms  a  splendid  foundation  for  powder. 


^J€ 


Charles  H.  Nichols  &  Co. 

17  E.  23rd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  rind  25c.  Please  send  me  postpaid  a  trial  tube 
of  Nichols'  AfterShaving.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  return  same  and  get  my  money  back. 


Name 


Address 
I  City 

'    My  druggist  is 


Mate 
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broken  ii 


"Will  Mr.  Wilson 

Please  Return 

Dr.  Guthrie's  Pipe?" 

Being  a  man  of  nnusuall]  rapid  respiration 
this  Dr.  Guthrie  smoked  faster  than  most  men 
do  and  frequentlj  burned  oul  his  briar  pipes. 

So  from  time  to  time  he  trould  buj  a  qct 
pipe  and  give  it  to  bis  friend  Wilson  to  break  in. 

And  Wilson  would  inosi  obliginglj  accept 
the  pipe,   smoke  ii    until   it    "as    thoroughly 

ami  I  ln-li  decide  tO  keep  it. 

W  it  Ii  a  sor.  Ij  t  ried 
patience,  the  Doctor  re- 
sorted to  the  most  cruel 
and  unusual  expedients  to 

recover  liis  property. 

.Mr.  Wilson  lias  risen 
from  liis  bell   at   late  liours 

on    cold    nights    to    open 

and    read  a   telegram  ask- 
in-     "Will   Mr.    Wil- 
son   please    return 
Dr.  Guthrie's  pipe?" 
Mysterious     voices 
o\  er  the  telephone 
would  solicit  the 
return    of  the 
valued  briar. 

Friends  would 
show  him  adver- 
t  isements  in  the 
personal  column 
of  his  favorite 
newspaper  reading.  "Will  Mr.  Wilson  please 
return  Dr.  Guthrie's  pipe?" 

And  then  one  day  these  negotiations  were 
suddenly  broken  off. 

Somewhat  contritely  Mr.  Wilson  called 
upon  Dr.  Guthrie.  He  found  him  in  his 
office  smoking  a  new  pipe. 

"Oh  say.  Doc,"  remonstrated  Wilson, 
"your  poor  old  tongue,  you  know!  Here, 
take  this  pipe." 

With  a  magnificent  gesture  the  Doctor 
waved  the  proffered  pipe  away. 

"\'o,  my  boy.  1  have  found  something  better 
than  a  false  friend  for  breaking  in  my  pipes. 
I  have  found,"  he  pointed  to  a  blue  tin  on  his 
table,  "a  tobacco  that  smokes  in  a  new  pipe 
as  well  as  other  mixtures  do  in  an  old  one." 

The  tobacco  referred  to  was  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice.  If  you  have  never  seen  these 
slices,  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  their 
looks  alone. 

Before  filling  a  new  pipe,  lay  a  slice  of 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  around  the  inside  of 
the  bowl.  This  removes  the  new-pipe  sting. 
Aside  from  breaking  in  a  pipe,  slices  of 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  Smoking  Tobacco  are 
rubbed  up  in  the  hands  before  the  tobacco  is 
smoked. 

For  smokers  who  prefer  the  convenience  of 
a  tobacco  ready  for  the  pipe,  we  have  prepared 
Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed.  It  is  the  same 
tobacco  as  Plug  Slice,  but  already  prepared 
for  the  pipe  by  special  rubbing  machines. 

We  will  send  you  a  sample  of  both  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed  and  so 
let  you  decide  about  Edgeworth,  even  to  the 
form  in  which  you  prefer  it. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  a 
postcard,  giving  the  name  of  a  tobacco  dealer 
you  patronize  and  these  samples  will  be  mailed 
to  you. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Read;  - 
Rubbed  are  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  25c  and 
50c  for  larger  tins,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin. 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00.  It  is  on  sale  practically  everywhere. 
Mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

For    the    free    package,   write  to    Larus    & 
Brother  Co. ,  5  South  ?  1  st  St  reet ,  R  ichmond.  Ya . 


believed   in   the  i"<li\  idual  rather  than  in 

,,l   freedom   rather  than    in 

militar       overeignty;     bul     in    bis    later 

,,  :,r.    .-,,,,!  I,,  bis  la  or)    .  be  did  nol 

with  himself.  H«  final  \  iev, 
0f  the  functions  and  dutien  of  the  Mate. 
however,  according  to  Elliott,  "differed 
ea-eeK  at  all  from  bis  earlier  \  iews.  The 
Brsl  dutj  of  the  state  ;-  protection  against 
foreign  aggression  and  the  maintenance  of 
an  armj  and  navy  adequate  for  that  pur- 
the  second  dutj  is  thai  of  policing 
the  country,  i.e.,  the  protection  of  citizens 
againsl  the  aggression  of  other  citizens, 
againsl  crime,  breach  of  contract,  etc. 
Beyond  this  the  state  should,  in  Spencer's 
view,  do  nothing.  -Every  man  is  five  to  do 
thai  which  he  wills,  provided  be  infringes 

not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man." 
And  this  position  of  Herbert  Spencer,  as 
thus  Mated  by  his  biographer,  may  have 
special  interest  at  this  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  the  reform  movements  of 
society. 

LEE'S  CAMPAIGNS 

Wise,  George.  Campaigns  and  Battles  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  With  two  portraits. 
Octavo,  pp.  132.  New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing 
Company.     $3  net.     Postage,  15  cents. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  history  in 
detail  of  the  campaigns  and  battles  of  Lee's 
famous  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  served 
practically  through  the  whole  of  the  Civil 
War.  His  narrative  is  largely  a  record  of 
personal  experiences.  He  was  in  the 
engineer  corps,  where  his  unusual  abilities 
won  for  him  the  praise  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  of  other  officers  high  in  command 
in  the  Confederate  armies.  He  dug  the 
pit  and  arranged  the  chambers  and  bomb- 
proofs  of  the  largest  gun  ever  mounted  on 
the  Confederate  lines.  Mr.  Wise  is  also  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  the  Seventeenth 
Virginia  Infantry." 

During  fifty  years   the   printed  matter 
on  the  Civil  War  has  reached  a  formidable 
total.     Most  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
have  left  us  their  personal  story,  and  the 
mass    of    official    records,     consisting    of 
reports,  etc.,  are  quite  overwhelming  for 
the  ordinary  reader.     Yet  many  of  these 
reports,    written    in    the    field    under    the 
inspiration    of    the    moment,    retain    the 
graphic  and  dramatic  qualities  which  are 
so  often, lost  in  the  narrative  of  the  formal 
historian.     To  rescue  these  '-documents" 
of  history,  often  submerged  for  the  general 
student,    and    to    set    them    in    right    and 
striking  perspective  has  been  the  especial 
care  of  the  latest  historian  of  "The  Lost 
Cause."    Most  students  of  our  Civil  War, 
at  least  here  in  the  North,  have  derived 
their  conceptions  of  the  great  conflict  from 
too  partial  sources.      The  schoolbooks  of 
the  generation  whose  fathers  fought  in  the 
war  did  but  scant  justice  to  the  soldiers  of 
the    South.      We    can   recall    the    general 
conception  received    from  the    dog-eared, 
veracious    chro  nicies    of     the     classroom. 
It  was  that  of  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
triumphs  for  the  cause  of  the  Union.     It 
was  history  of  that  brand  which   is  now 
released    by    a    war-censor    in    Berlin    or 
London.     It  placidly  ignored  the  epic  of  a 
people.    Nearly  half  a  century  had  to  pass 
before   history  was   to   do  justice   to   the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy.     And  perhaps 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  that  long  before 
the  rancors  engendered  by  the  fratricidal 
contest  had  subsided.     At  all  events,  as 
Air.    Wise's    book    seems    to    remind    us, 
history  has  at  last  done  full  meed  of  justice 
to  the  valor  of  the  soldiers  of  "The  Lost 
Cause.  '    Not  merely  has  the  author  given 


We've 
Anticipated 

Your  Towel  Needs 

When  you  reach  for  a  ScotTissue 
Towel  you  instinctively  feel  that  it's  the 
right  towel  for  you  to  use.  After  you 
have  used  a  ScotTissue  Towel,  you  fully 
realize  what  a  completely  satisfactory 
towel  it  is.  Besides  its  pure  white 
cleanness  and  sanitary  features,  it  gives 
superior  service. 

After  years  of  exhaustive  study  and 
practical  experimenting  we  have  pro- 
duced this  perfect  towel — the  towel  that  is 
not  merely  a  substitute  for  ordinary  public 
fabric  towels,  but  an  actual  improvement 
on  them.  The  ScotTissue  Towel  is  a 
specially  manufactured  paper  texture — a 
real  towel  for  every  towel  purpose. 

Scoflxsstte 
owels 

The  soft,  absorbent  ScotTissue  texture 
has  thousands  of 'tiny  cells  to  suck  up 
every  drop  of  moisture,  leaving  your 
skin  dry  and  comfortable.  And  the  new 
ScotTissue  Cabinet  gives  you  this  per- 
fect towel  in  perfect  condition — abso- 
lutely clean — and  folded  ready  for  use. 
Every  ScotTissue  Towel  bears  the 
special  ScotTissue  trade-mark.  It's  your 
guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

For  all  public  and  semi-public  wash- 
rooms ScotTissue  is  the  logical,  practi- 
cal, and  most  satisfactory  Towel  Service 
both  for  the  user  and  the  owner.  Heads 
of  stores,  office  buildings,  hotels,  theatres, 
restaurants,  factories,  offices,  schools  and 
institutions  should  investigate  ScotTissue 
and  send  for  further  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

$cott  paper  Company 

Originators  of  the  Paper  Towel 

Manufacturers  of  ScotTissue  Towels 
and  Toilet  Paper 

727  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

1  13  E  Austin  Ave.     356  Market  St.     30  Church  S<- 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO       NEW  YORK 

Address  nearest  office. 
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Symbols  of  Security 

TTT'HEN  the  motoring  world  wants  free- 
yV  dom  from  every  form  of  tire  trouble 
it  looks  with  confidence  to  the  Firestone 
Non-Skid  Tire,  the  Colossus  of  Roads. 
There  is  confidence  in  its  safe,  sure  hold 
on  any  road,  in  any  season.  There  is 
confidence  in  the  resilient  strength  and 
mileage  values  in  every  Firestone  Tire. 
Above  all,  there  is  confidence  in  the 
quality  on  which  the  organization  was 
built  and  in  the  Firestone  name  behind  it, 
a  symbol    of    security  the  world    over! 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO..  AKRON,  O. 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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The  Principles    and  Pracliees    of 

/J.STEINACO. 

TTlakc  for  others  as  you  expect  to  buy. 
Good  products  rather  than  great  prof  its. 


Adhering  to  such  prin- 
ciples as  these  has 
enabled  us  to  produce 
PARIS  CARTERS  —  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  most 
comfortable, 
serviceable 
and  last- 
ing men's 
garters. 


These  splendid,  accur- 
ately fitting  garters  hold 
up  the  socks  neatly  and 
securely  always.  Be 
sure  to  look  on  the 
back  of  the 
shield  for  the 
knameP/lRlS 
when  you 
buy. 


PARIS 

GARTERS 


N 


o  me 


tal 


can  touch  you 


50c 


35c 


25c 


ASTE1N&CO. 


Chicago 


Founded  1887 


New  York 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary   Series.      "  A   marvel   of  condensed  information. 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents:  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    -    New  York  aud  London 
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A  practical  handbook  by  H.  H.  Thomas,  the  well-known 
gardening  expert,  showing  how  to  sow.  plant  and  culti- 
vate all  kinds  of  vegetables,  salads,  and  useful  herbs, 
how  to  prepare  soils,  etc.  Cloth,  illustrated,  by  mail.  67c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..    354-60  Fourth  Avenne,  New  York 


Another  Language  Makes  Another  Man! 


The  man  who  acquires  a  foreign  language  doubles  his 
commercial  value  and  opens  up  new  possibil- 
ities and  new  fields  of  opportunity. 

South  America  offers  the  greatest  commercial  opportunity  in  our  history .The ^and  fo. "  ou> "  *oods  >s 
constantly  increasing.  New  positions  are. being  created  ^-^^^^"'^^^^^^^ 
etc.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  to  share  in  this  prosperity.  Learn  Spanish.  lake  f*^";"1^' 
situation?  Better  your  position  or  increase  your  salary.  Extend  your  business.  Estab  *h export .trade 
with  South  American  countries.  Perhaps  you  need  only  brush  up  on  the  language  W*«ju*g£**» 
college  to  make  it  of  practical   use.     Acquire  a  new  language,  at  home,  for  business  or  social  purpo.se*. 

SPANISH— FRENCH— GERMAN— ITALIAN 

Is  Easily  and  Quickly  Mastered  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

(Highest  Award   Panama-Pacific   Exposition,  1915) 

This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  foreign  language.  You  begin  to  speak  at  once 
You  can  learn  in  the  privacy  of  your  home  or  office,  free  from  the  embarrassment 
of  the  classroom  or  teacher.     No  time  is  wasted  on  appointments. 

The  voice  of  a  native  professor  pronounces  each  word  and  phrase  slowly  or  quicki\ . 
for  minutes  or  for  hours.  Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken 
often  enough,  and  bv  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

It  is  a  pleasant,  fascinating  study.  Family  and  friends  can  enjoy  it.  You  prac- 
tice during  spare  moments  or  at  convenient  times.and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  you 
speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  language.   Our  Disc  Records  fit  all  Talking  Machine*. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
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Send  for  Free  Book 

Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosen- 
thal haspublished  abook 
which  gives  valuable 
information  on  "Lan- 
guage Study."  It  also 
tells  how  you  can  use 
your  talking  machine  to 
acquire  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. This  remarkable 
book  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request. 

SEND  for  It  NOW 


902  Putnam  Building 


2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


graphic  descriptions  <>f  great  battles  from 
Manassas  to  Appomattox,  with  detailed 
accounts  of  the  strategy  that  decided 
impnrtfl.nl  actions,  but  h<-  has  Bel  forth 
with  r;ne  intelligence  the  oausee  which 
eventual^  were  to  replace  the  Long  series  of 
brilliant  Southern  victories  by  final  and 
irretrievable  defeat.  As  might  be  expected 
ihe  figure  of  Lee  Booms  large  in  the  picture 
of  the  soldier-historian.  The  portrait  hen 
drawn  of  the  Confederate  Leader  Le  mosl 
impressive.  Be  was  known  intimately  to 
the  author,  who  served  immediately  under 
him.  ••  Stonewall"'  JackflOD  is  also  an 
outstanding  figure  in  the  narrative.  The 
actual  incident  that  gave  rise  to  his 
picturesque  title  is  told  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  book's  description  of  the 
Battle  of  Bull  Hun: 

"Hillsides,  valleys,  roads,  all  held  piles 
of  dead  and  wounded,  yet  still  the  contest 
raged.  At  Length  came  the  brigades  of 
Cocke  and  Jackson,  and  a  renewal  of 
strength  they  proved  to  our  brave  fellows 
still  bearing 'the  heat  of  the  day.  General 
Lee's  troops  were  being  forced  back  as 
Jackson's  men  advanced  to  their  support, 
Lee,  moving  toward  Jackson,  pointed  to 
Ins  shattered  column,  huddling  together  in 
the  woods  and  exclaimed: 

'"General,  they  are  beating  us  back.' 
"'Sir,'  responded  Jackson,  'we  will  give 
them  the  bayonet.' 

"General  Lee,  uickly  rejoining  his 
troops,  rallied  them  wdth  these  words: 

'"There  is  Jackson  standing  like  a  stone 
wall.  Let  us  determine  to  die  here  and  we 
will  conquer.' 

"Thus   originated    the   famous   appella- 
tion of  'Stonewall'  Jackson,  a  name  that 
will  live  through  all  ages  as  the  synonym  of 
dauntless  courage  and  Christian  manhood. 
"The  tide  of  defeat  had  now  been  stayed, 
but  at  sorrowful  expenditure  of  precious 
blood   and   valuable   lives.      Later   in    the 
afternoon.  Kirby  Smith's  brigade  arrived, 
and,    making    a    vigorous    attack    on    the 
Federal   flank,    doubled   it   up,    producing 
dismay  and  confusion  among  the  enemy's 
platoons.       This     undreamed-of     reverse, 
when  victory  was  seemingly  almost  within 
their  grasp/ caused  the  men  all  along  the 
Federal  line  to  give  way,  and  then  there 
arose   such  a  stentorian    yell    of    triumph 
from  Confederate  throats  that  the  retreat 
became   a  panic,    and   the    Grand   Army, 
which  had  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day 
fought  so  skilfully,  became  a  disorganized 
rabble.     Officers,  privates,  animals,  camp- 
followers,     among     whom     were     United 
States   Senators,   with   civilian  friends   of 
note,  vied  with  one  another  in  the  race  to 
be  the  first  to  reach  Washington." 

DIAZ  OF  MEXICO 

Hannav,  David.  Diaz.  (Makers  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  Series.)  With  Frontispiece  Portrait. 
Octavo,  pp.  vi-319.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$2  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

The  spell  of  romance  and  daring  cast 
over  Mexico  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors 
has  its  pale  reflection  in  recent  times  in  the 
condottieri,  of  whom  Porfirio  Diaz  is  the 
glorified  type.  President  Diaz,  the  famous 
dictator  of  Mexico,  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  admirable  series  oi 
Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  he  brought  his 
country  to  a  more  respectable  prominence 
and  to  greater  prosperity  than  it  had 
enjoyed  since  its  original  conquest  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  may  strike  some  readers  as  a 
strange  selection  which  places  Diaz  in  the 
category  that  includes  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Cecil  Rhodes,  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Leon 
Ganibetta.  The  choice,  however,  wall 
seem  amply  vindicated  for  the  reader 
who    studies    attentively    Mr.     Hannay's 
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Steel  Made  in  Sweden 
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Model  Plant  Where 
1urham)TUple)D  Blades 
are  Made 


Ore  Mine 


Making  the  BEST  m±b<ffir 


That's  the  story  of  Durham-Duplex  razor  blades. 
Nine  years  ago  they  were  the  best  blades.     A  thousand  satis- 
fied shavers  said  so. 

Five  years  ago  they  were  better  blades.  A  million  shavers 
vouched  for  them. 

Today  five  million  users  are  proving  that  Durham-Duplex  blades 
are  super-blades — the  longest,  keenest,  finest  blades  on  earth. 

And  here's  the  reason: 

To  begin  with,  the  steel  is  made  in  Sweden  by  the  world's 
master  steel  makers,  from  specially  selected  ore  mined  in 
Norway.      This  assures  uniformly  superior  steel  for  the 


URHAM 


>-|UPLEXj 


blades.  Then  the  skilled  American  me- 
chanic takes  a  hand.  He  knows  best  how 
to  temper,  grind,  hone  and  strop  a  razor 
blade.  He  regards  each  blade  as  an  in- 
dividual unit  of  production  in  the  factory. 
Each  blade  is  made  as  carefully  as  though 
it  were  the  only  blade  going  through  the 
plant. 

After  the  honing  each  blade  is  stropped 
on  leather,  equal  to  450  ordinary  six-inch 
strokes. 

Then  both  shaving  edges  of  each  blade 
are  carefully,  carefully  tested.  To  pass 
this  test  each  blade  must  have  the  two 


super-keen  shaving  edges  that  keep  five 
million    Durham-Duplex   shavers    happy. 

We  want  you  to  know  what  real  shav- 
ing comfort  is.  The  Durham-Duplex 
razor  is  the  old  fashioned  razor  made  safe. 
It  is  the  only  safe  razor  that  slides  the 
beard  off  instead  of  hacking  it  off  or 
scraping  it  off. 

Send  a  dollar  bill  for  the  five  dollar 
Durham -Duplex  Domino  Razor  set — or 
get  one  from  your  nearest  dealer.  The 
set  includes  six  of  the  famous  super-keen 
blades  (twelve  long  shaving  edges). 

Address  Dept.  T  50. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY 

I  90   Baldwin  Avenue,   Jersey  City,   U.  S.  A. 


CANADA 

ENGLAND 

FRANCE 

43  Victoria  St. 

27  Church  St. 

56.  Rue  de  Paradis 

Toronto.  Ontario 

Sheffield 

Paris 

"EVERY  BLADE  A  BETTER    BLADE 
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For   polishing    body,    hood    and    fenders    use 

Johnson's    Prepared    Wcx    Liquid.       Easy    to 

apply  and  polish.     Absolutely  dust-proof. 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  is  just  the  thing 

for  polishing  pianos.    It  will  add  years  to  the 

life  and  beauty  of  the  varnish. 


Keep  your  dining  table  bright  and  tempting  zvith 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid.     Hot  dishes 

do  not  affect  it. 


Use  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  for  polish- 
ing your  victrola—it  does  not  show  finger  prints. 


MS0M1 


1 EPA RED 


Now  Made  in  Liquid  Form 

WE  are  now  making  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  in  Liquid  form 
which  polishes  very  easily.  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax  Liquid  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  our  Paste  Wax  except  that 

it  is  a  liquid.  It  is  easier  to  use  than  the  Paste  Wax  — 
polishes    immediately    with    but    very    little    rubbing. 

Is  Your  Car  Dirty,  Grimy 
and  Unsightly? 

You,  yourself,  can  make  it  look  almost  like 

new  and  save  the  cost  of  re-varnishing  — all  you  need 
is  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Prepared  Wax  Liquid. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  covers  up  mars 
and  scratches — prevents  checking  and  cracking — sheds  water  and 
dust — and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long.  Preserves  the 
varnish  and  protects  it  from  the  weather. 

Have  Your  Piano,  Victrola 

and  Mahogany  Furniture  a  Bluish, 

Cloudy  Appearance? 

An  application  of  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  will 
quickly  and  permanently  remove  it.  It  cleans,  polishes  and 
finishes  in  one  operation.  Imparts  a  thin,  protecting  coat  over 
varnish,  greatly  prolonging  its  life  and  beauty. 

Absolutely  Dust-Proof 

'Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid  gives  a  hard,  dry, 
glass-like  polish  which  will  not  collect  dust  or  show  finger  prints. 
It  is  very  easy  to  apply  and  polish — but  little  rubbing  is  neces- 
sary. You  can  go  over  a  good  sized  car, 
or  a  room  full  of  furniture,  in  half-an-hour. 

Pints $     .60     Half-pints.  .  .$      .35 

(East  of  the  Rockies) 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you  'with  Johnson's  Products, 
we  will  pay  the  express  to  all 
points  in  U.  S.  east  of  the 
Rockies. 

Tell  your  dealer  that  John- 
son's Prepared  Wax  is  now 
made  in  Liquid  form. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Dept.  LD4 

RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

U.  S.  A. 
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able  and  elaborate  monograph.,  the  char- 
acter and  content  of  which  are  suggested  by 
this  extract  from  the  editor's  preface: 

''President  Diaz's  achievements  as  a 
statesman,  tho  important  to  his  con- 
temporaries, appear  to  have  had  onlv  a 
passing  value.  [Yet]  for  his  own  corner 
ot  the  world  he  was  truly  a  maker  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  .  .  .  Mexico  itself 
too    so    near    a    neighbor    to    the    United 

*  if '  LS  StU1  the  most  mysterious  to  us 
of  all  the  American  countries.  Perhaps 
it  has  never  yet  outlived  the  wonderful 
tales  brought  back  to  Europe  of  Aztec 
cities  and  civilization  and  the  exploits  of 
Cortez,  the  most  chivalrous  of  all  the 
Spanish  adventurers.  Mr.  Hannav  has 
kept  for  us  some  of  the  mvstery  in  the 
description  of  the  country's  wild,  rolling 
uplands  and  of  the  medieval  adventures 
ot  his  hero  and  his  hero's  adversaries  in 
tne  land  of  sudden  surprizes.  He  has  also 
made  the  people  and  the  land  more  real  and 
living  to  us  at  a  time  when  they  have 
become  specially  interesting  in  the  politics 
of  the  world." 

The  English  author  has  indeed  pictured 
Diaz  and  his  country  in  vivid  traits  and 
with  the  mastery  of  one  who  knows  history 
well.  Addrest  primarily  to  an  English  • 
audience,  the  work  is  still  more  inter- 
esting to  Americans  by  reason  of  the  light 
it  casts  upon  the  puzzling  ethnic  and  social 
conditions  which  characterize  our  trouble- 
some neighbor. 

Before   entering  upon  a  description   of 
Diaz's    stormy    and    dramatic    career,    a 
career    marked    by    adventures    and    ex- 
ploits worthy  of  the  heroes  of  Dumas,  Mr. 
Hannay  gives   some   account  of   the   his- 
torical    milieu    of    the    drama.      Spanish 
history  seen  through  English  eyes  is  apt  to 
be  distorted,  for  when  the  author  infers,  as 
he  does,  that  Spain  is  all  that  England  is 
•not,  the  assertion  can  be  shown  to  be  not 
at  all  to  the  discredit  of  the  Latin  people. 
Mr.  Hannay  belongs  to  the  class?  of  writers 
who  believe  that  whatever  we  possess  of 
real  worth  or  progress  is  confined  within 
the  narrow  zone  that  Luther's  hand  has 
traced  in  history.     He  ascribes  to  Catholi- 
cism the  failure    of  Mexico  to  achieve  a 
stable  civilization.     The  comparison  which 
he    institutes    between    the    Spanish    and 
English    colonists    in    the   New   World   is 
very  much  to  the  discredit  of  the  former. 
Excepting   the   few   Roman    Catholics    of 
Maryland,  the  English  colonies,  northern, 
middle,  and  southern,  we  are  told,  were 
settled  "by  men  who,  whether  they  came 
from  England  or  from  Scotland,  or  were  Pal- 
atines or  French  Huguenots,  had  all  alike 
crossed  the  line  between  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic   and  Apostolic   Church  and   the 
Protestant  world." 

The  history  of  Diaz  is   the  history  of 
Mexico,    and  the  thoroughness  with  which 
Mr.   Hannay  has  searched  the  turbulent 
events    and    episodes    which    marked    the 
dictator's  long  and  sensational  career  has 
resulted  in  a  story  of  absorbing  and  timely 
interest.    Mexico  on  the  eve  of  the  French 
intervention,  as  here  described,  presents  a 
lurid   page  of    Spanish-American  history; 
gives,  in  fact,  an  exact  companion-picture  to 
to-day's  events.     The  author  shows  that 
in  the  days  when  Louis  Napoleon  made  his 
ill-starred  attempt  to  plant  imperialism  in 
America,    Mexico   was    torn   by   anarchy, 
was  the  prey  of  armed  adventurers.    Then, 
as    now,    brigandage    ravaged    a    country 
which    was    already    torn    with    political 
dissension.       Prototypes     of     Villa     rode 
roughshod  over  the  country.     Something 
like  pity  for  Mexico  awakens  in  the  reader 
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It's  lucky  their 
mother  used  Valspar — 

It  matters  little  what  the  children  do  to  your  floors 
and  furniture  if  they  are  Valsparred. 
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VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 


Varnish  Thai  Won't  Turn  White 
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Since  Valspar  has  come  into  general  use  worrying  about 
your  varnished  woodwork  and  furniture  has  gone  out  of 
style. 

Valspar  is  not  an  ordinary  varnish  — it  is  absolutely 
waterproof.  *  v 

No  amount  of  hot  or  cold  water  or  other  liquids  in 
general  household  use  can  turn  it  white,  or  even  spot  it. 
It  is  real  woodwork  insurance. 

Valspar  has  put  an  end  to  the  usual  varnish  troubles  on 
Moors,  doors,  furniture,  porches— in  fact,  on  all  wood- 
work that  should  be  varnished. 

It  can  be  always  immaculate,  bright  and   cheerful,  and 
kept  so  by  merely  washing  with  soap  and  water. 
Most  good  dealers  sell  and  recommend  VALSPAR      If 
you   should   not   find   a   Valspar    dealer    in    your  town 
write  direct  to  us. 

Special  Offer 

h  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c  in  stamps  to  Valentine  & 
Company,  462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  we  will  send 
you    a    four-ounce    can,    enough    to    finish    a    small    table    or    chair. 

VALENTINE    &    COMPANY 

Established   1832 
Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade   Varnishes  in  the  World 

—  VAlREN^ES  - 


New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 


Toronto 
London 

W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 

Copyright,  1017,  by  Valentine  i?  Company 
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BteBusiness //Demanding 

*       STONE -TEX 

I  Insteado/OidinafyPaint 

Where  large  concrete,  stucco,  brick  or  masonry 
buildings  of  any  kind  must  be  coated— big  busi- 
ness men  are  selecting  STONE-TEX  because  it 
not  only  gives  greater  efficiency  but  is  more 
economical  in  the  long  run. 

ST(  >NE-TEX provides  a  smooth, soft-toned, 
even  finish,  impossible  to  attain  with  ordinary 
paints.  It  fills  all  hair  cracks,  covers  spots  and 
disfiguring  streaks,  and  makes  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  the  building. 

Moreover,    STONE-TEX    dampproofs    the 

building.  Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for 
wood,  offer  little  resistance  to  moisture,  when 
used  on  masonry.  STONE-TEX,  however,  a 
high  grade  liquid  cement  coating  made  specifically 
for  masonry,  fills  the  pores  with  a  preparation 
hard  as  flint  and  moisture-proof. 

Because  of  this  resistance  to  dampness  and  weather 
dements,  STONE-TEX  retains  its  beauty  and  efficiency  for 
years,  far  outlasting  ordinary  paint.  Keeps  the  building  dry 
and  sanitary.  Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a 
variety  of  pleasing  colors.  Applied  with  a  brush.  Will  not 
chip,  flake  or  peel  off. 

Bear  these  four  facts  in  mind,  before  coating  your  building: 
STONE-TEX  gives  greater  beauty,  dampproofs,  out- 
lasts ordinary  paint,  and  is  more  economical. 

Write  today  for  free  STONE-TEX 
booklet  and  get  full  information. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 


!<>l 


136  Trus-Con  Bld£. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Waterproofing 
Pacste 

For  waterproofing  foundations, 
reservoirs,  tanks,  tunnels,  etc., 
Trus-Con  Waterproofing  Paste, 
Concentrated,  is  the  recognized 
standard.  It  is  easy  to  use,  being 
merely  added  to  the  water  used 
in  making  the  concrete.  It  is 
very  economical  because  of  its 
concentrated  nature.  Its  water- 
proofing effect  is  positive  and 
permanent. 

Ask  for  further  information 
about  Trus-Con  Waterproofing 
Paste,  Concentrated,  or  concern- 
ing any   waterproofing    problem. 


Wood     ^^  Floor 
Preservative 

To  protect  wood  floors  from  the 
wear  of  traffic  and  from  rotting 
and  decaying,  Trus-Con  Wood 
Floor  Preservative  has  been  de- 
veloped. It  does  for  wood  floors 
what  Agatex  does  for  cement 
floors,  making  them  wear-resisting 
and  permanent. 

Trus-Con  Wood  Floor  Preserva- 
tive, easily  applied  with  a  wide 
brush,  fills  all  pores  with  a  tough, 
rubbery  substance,  forming  a  sur- 
face that  cannot  splinter,  rot  or 
decay. 

Write  for  further  information 
about  Trus-Con  Wood  Floor  Pre- 
servative, stating  your  needs. 


Trus-Con 
Agatex 

Dusty,  crumbling  cement  floors 
should  be  treated  with  Trus-Con 
Agatex.  A  colorless  concentrated 
liquid.  Chemically  transforms 
cement  to  an  impenetrable  flint- 
like substance  without  changing 
the  color  or  appearance  of  the 
concrete.  Hardens  and  toughens 
floor  through  and  through.  Low 
in  cost. 

Easily  applied  with  long  handled 
brush.  Apply  Agatex  at  night 
and  use  floor  next  day — no  inter- 
ruption to  business.  Makes  floor 
dustless  and  sanitary. 

Write  for  Agatex  booklet,  and 
full  information. 


a!    tin    author's  description  of  thi    BoeiaJ 
and  political  chaos  which  reigned  in  Mexico 
in    the    mid-ninetoenth    century.      It    was 
amid   Midi    turbulent    conditions  as   have 
,  M,,, ,,  been  paralleled  even  in  the  record 
of   South-American    republics    thai    there 
rose  the  man  who  was  "to  guide  the  whirl- 
wind and  direel   the  storm."     Diaz's  rise 
from  obseuritj   and  poverty  to  firsl   rank 
and   the   v  irtual   power  of  a   monarch,  at- 
told  by  the  author,  has  the  fascination  of  B 
romance.     Few  men  in  modern  times  have 
been  so  successful  as  the  Mexican  dictator 

in  dealing  with  almost  impossible  condi- 
tion-. Mr.  Bannay  sum?  up  the  character 
and  career  of  Porfirio  Dia/.  in  these  words: 

"He  showed  the  world  what  was  the 
utmost  that  his  country  was  capable  of 
doing  in  order  to  qualify  itself  to  take  it> 
plaee  among  civilized  and  progressive 
states.  All  it  has  been  able  to  do  is  to 
produce  a  resolute,  heavy-handed  man  who 
could  keep  an  incurable  anarchy  within 
bounds  for  an  unprecedented  period  of 
years." 

MR.  NADAL'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  ESS\l> 

Nadal,  E.  S.    A  Virginian  Village,  and  Other  Pa- 
oers  together  with  Some  Autobiographical  Notes. 

8vo!   pp    277.     New  York:  The   Macmillan  <  ompany. 
$1.75. 

By  what  refinement  of  the   "science  of 
improving   things   worse"'    has    the   essay, 
thai      time-honored     mold     of     literature, 
fallen   to   such   low  estate   that  publishers 
dread  the  word  in  their  book-titles  as  if 
it  were  some  malign  charm  to  frighten  off 
purchasers?     Call  these  charming  writings 
of  Mr.   E.  S.  Nadal  essays,  and  there  is 
danger  no  one  will  read  them.     Yet  essays 
they  are,  in  very  essence,  partaking  as  they 
do  of  the  qualities  of  intimacy  and  geniality, 
of  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
of  what  Schopenhauer  calls  "the  wisdom 
of  life."     The  author  may  not  be  famous, 
but  he  is  a  better  writer  than  are  many 
authors  called  famous.     He  seems  to  have 
preferred  the  ranks  of  the  Great  Anony- 
mous, for  he  has  never  shouldered  himself 
to  the  front.      He  has  known    intimately, 
however,  many  very  famous  men,  and  his 
sketches  of   them  from  the  life,  which  are 
a  feature  of  his  book,  have  the   rare  sort 
of  interest  that  is  imparted  by  the  touch  of 

originality.  „,,,,,      ,    • 

The  papers  of  which  Mr.  2sadal  s  book  is 
largelv  composed  were  first   published  in 
Scribner's,  The  Century,  Harper's,  and  The 
Nineteenth  Centura  magazines,  and  in  The 
Outlook,    The   Independent,    and    the   New 
York    Evening    Post.      One-fourth    of    the 
volume   is   entirely    new;      it    consists   of 
••  Autobiographical    Notes,"     which    were  . 
written  at  the  request   of  the   publishers. 
Mr.  Nadal" s  volume  is  made  up  of  descrip- 
tions of  American  life,  principally  in  the 
South   in   the    ante-helium    period;     happy 
reminiscences  of  famous  persons— Lincoln, 
Stanton,    Lowell,    Longfellow,    and    other 
typical  Americans;    personal  recollections 
of  delightful  phases  of  Virginia  social  life, 
familiar    in    novels,    and    descriptions    of 
'•old    Texas"    and    of    Kentucky    and    its 
wonderful  horses. 

Next  to  the  characterization  of  Lincoln, 
which  is  a  little  masterpiece  of  its  kind 
and  quite  new  and  original,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  subject  seems  almost 
exhausted,  the  best  thing  in  the  book  is 
probablv  the  description  of  the  women  ot 
Virginia.  The  author,  now  a  quite  elderly 
man,  was  in  his  youth  a  secretary  ot 
legation  at  London.  He  had  the  entree 
to  a  very  fine  society  indeed.     There  are 
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For  Tkat  Old 
Complaint  — 
No  Hot  Water 

If  a  hot  bath  is  a  gamble  at  your 
house,  if  you've  been  up  in  the 
morning  and  found  the  faucets 
running  cold,"  if  your  home 
is  still  depending  upon  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  heating  water 
—  you'll  appreciate  the  instant 
service  of  a 


AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House 


yy 


The  Ruud  joins  gas  and  water 
pipes  Nin  the  basement  or  some 
other  convenient  place  and  responds 
to  the  turn  of  any  hot-water  faucet 
in  the  house  just  as  a  bell  responds 
when  you  push  a  button. 

Open  a  hot-water  faucet  and  the 
flow  of  water  automatically  turns 
on  the  gas,  which  ignites  from  a 
tiny  pilot  light  in  the  her.ter.  In- 
stantly the  water  is  heated — almost 
to  the  boiling  point — and  kept  at 
that  temperature,  no  matter  how 
much  water  is  used.  Turning  off 
the  faucet  shuts  off  the  gas. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  There's 
no  bother  of  any  kind — no  waiting 
for  a  tank  to  heat,  no  running  down- 
stairs to  light  the  heater — nothing, 
save  turn  the  faucet. 

RUUD  BOOKLET 


And  Ruud  Hot  Water  service  19 
economical.  The  Ruud  is  in  opera- 
tion only  when  you  are  drawing 
water.  And  then  you  burn  only 
enough  gas  to  heat  the  exact  amount 
of  water  you  use — no  more.  A  pat- 
ented temperature  regulator  keeps 
the  gas  supply  down  to  just  what 
is  needed. 

Ruud  Heaters  are  made  in  sizes 
to  fit  every  home,  from  the  bunga- 
low to  the  mansion.  They  operate 
on  artificial  or  natural  gas. 

Any  gas  company,  plumber  or 
gas-appliance  store  can  give  you  in- 
formation regarding  the  Ruud.  If 
you  are  near  one  of  our  branch 
offices,  listed  below,  come  in  and  let 
us  show  you  a  model  for  your  home. 

MAILED  FREE 


The  Ruud  booklet  and  descriptive  matter,  telling    all    about    the    Ruud  Heater  and  Instant 
Hot  Water  Service,  mailed  free  on  request.     Address   home  office  or  branch  nearest   you. 


See  the  Ruud  at  any  one  of  these  branch  offices 


Atlanta,  927  Grant  Building 
Baltimore,  114  W.  Lexington  Street 
Boston.  66  High  Street 
Buffalo,  693  Main  Street 
Chicago,  435  People's  Gas  Bldg.    : 
Cincinnati,  707  Elm  Street 
Cleveland,  1854  Euclid  Avenue 
Columbus,  41  West  Long  Street 
Dallas,  15!tl  Commerce  Street 
Detroit,  234  Griswold  Street 
Duluth,  319  West  First  Street 
Indianapolis,  22  Pembroke  Arcade 
Kansas  City  (Mo.),  1332  Main  Street 
Louisville,  309  Third  Street 


Los  Angeles,  745  So.  Broadway 
Milwaukee.  89  Biddle  Street 
Minneapolis,  16  South  Seventh   S 
New  Orleans,  y22  Common  Street 
New  York,  115  Broadway 
Philadelphia,  1938  Market  Street 
Portland   (Ore.),  1010  Spaulding  Bldg. 
Rochester,  34  North  Clinton  Street 
San  Francisco,  431  Sutter  Street 
St.  Louis.  li)19  Locust  Street 
St.  Paul.  144  East  Sixth  Street 
Toledo.  240  Erie  Street 
Washington,  616  Twelfth  Si 


Goes  in  the  Basement 
or  Some  Other  Con- 
venient Place;  Answers 
the  Turn  of  Every  Hot 
Water  Faucet. 


The  Ruud  Heater  is  a  thoroughly  tested  and 
proved  device.  Over  100,000  are  in  use.  Many 
of  these  have  been  in  use  for  twenty  years. 
Once  you  install  a  Ruud  Heater  your  hot- 
water  question  is  settled  permanently.  Con- 
sider this  when  you  buy  and 


Get  a  RUUD  fj£i 


an 

mitation 


Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.,    Dept.  C,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Standardized  Cas  Water  Heaters 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Company  of  Canada 

371  Adelaide  St.,  W.,  Toronto 


There  are  other  water-heating  devices  on  the 
market  which  operate  by  the  "turn  the  faucet" 
method.  You  may  be  offered  one  for  a  little 
less  than  the  Ruud  costs.  But  the  sturdy  con- 
struction of  the  Ruud  and  its  exclusive  gas- 
saving  features  make  it  far  more  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  Ruud  in  greater 
economy  of  gas  alone  soon  makes  up  for 
the   small  difference  in  price. 


)0M, 
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UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Toaster 

No.  K846    $1.50 


solve  the  summer  cooking 
>l)lem  and  eliminate  the 
heat  and  discomfort  of 
working  over  a  hot  stove. 
By  their  aid  you  can  do 
your  work  in  about  half 
the  time,  with  no  trouble 
and  with  better  results. 

'universal} 

The  making  of  rich,  aroma-laden  coffee 
is  but  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  with  a 
UNIVERSAL  Electric  Percolator.  An 
entire  meal  for  two  or  three  persons  may  be 
prepared  on  the  Grill  and  the  Toaster  will 
make  enough  toast  for  a  family  of  six  at  a  cost 
of  one  cent.  Ironing  days  are  always  cool 
and  comfortable  when  a  UNIVERSAL 
Electric  Iron  is  used. 

On  sale  at  all  good  stores 

Write  to  Depl.  No.  566 

for  free  Booklet 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark 

New  Britain,  Conn 


UNIVERSAL  rVrlrit 
\,.,>  Model  U.I-! 
-  I...0 


universal' 

American-Sheffield  Plate 
Electric  Coffee  Urn 

Colonial  Loving  Cup 
Pattern 

No.  E81UU    $22.50 


HNIVFRSA1.- 

Portable  Electric  Range 
No.  E19681    $21.50 


Especially  adapted  for 
small  apartments,  coun- 
try bungalows  or  for  use 
in  families  of  two  to 
four  persons.  No  fuel 
to  carry,  no  ashes  to  sift, 
no  gas  fumes  to  inhale, 
nodanger  from  matches. 


UNIVERSAL 

Electric  Four  Heat  Grill 

No.  E9S4     $<i..)0 


Buy  Office  Supplies  from  this  Big  Book 


«HIS  big  catalogue  brings  to  your  desk  the  entire  stock  of 
You  can  buy  your  office  supplies  and  stationery  from  it  as 
You  get  the  courteous  treatment— same  low  prices— same 


Horder's  Five  Big  Stores, 
you  do  over  our  counters, 
prompt  attention. 


Prices  Guaranteed  Against  Advance  j  clippings  From  our  catalogue 


Horder  had  the  nerve  in  the  face  of  advancing 
prices  to  guarantee  the  prices  printed  in  his 
catalogue.     No  other  house  has  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  this.     When  you  buy  from  Horder's  you  get 
quality  goods  at  the  market  price  of  several  months 
ago.'   This  is  the  benefit  to  you  of  Horder's  pur- 
chasing power,  and  Horder's  guaranteed  price 

P°  Send  Coupon  for  Catalogue 

rv\      Attach   this  coupon  to  your  letterhead,  mail 
-     .0 "T. '•,"  .  "e  « To.0    N©\.     today,  and  secure  your  copy  of  this  big  cata- 
'      i  X<X     log"1--     Its    136    pages    will    be  a  money- 

V^S>\    saving  addition  to  your  office., 

.    \&V      Horder's    Stationery    Stores 

Main  Store  and  Office 
104  N.  La  Salle  Street       Chicago,  til. 
Add  res* 


Horder's     Xl} 
Stationery 

Stores 
104  N.  La  Salle  SL 
Chicago,  HI 

n  Please  send  me 
your  Big  Catalogue 
m  ithout  obligation. 

n  Please  send  me  the  Boston  ' 
p.- 


Boston 

Pencil 
Pointer 


This  nationally  ad- 
vertised specialty  has 
its  place  in  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
1  ffice.  It  saves  time  and  pencils. 
Gives  sharp  writing  point  which  helps 
the  children  and  grown  folks,  too,  in 
writing  graceful,  legible  hand.  Con- 
veniently fastens  t.i  desk,  table,  shelf, 
or  wall  at  any  angle.  Shavings  caught 
n  receptacle.  Send  stamps  <_  «rk 
Sent    prepaid  *|.UU 


nney 

from  H"rd 


for 


not  manj  men  now  living  who  have,  as 
this  author  lias,  hobnobbed  more  or  less 
v,ni,  such  notabilities  as  appear  in  the 
following: 

•|  had  just  conn-  to  London  and  was  of 
course  vastly  pleased  at  seeing  these  greal 
men.   Dickens,  Grote,  the  historian,  Brown- 
ing  Froude,  Wilkie  Collins,   Mrs.  Norton, 
Lord    Boughton,   and   others  were  there. 
I  was  introduced  to  Grote,  a  benignant  old 
gentleman,  very  tall  and  thin.     1  thought 
that  the  marble  bust  of  him,  with  which  1 
was   familiar   in    the    first    volume   of   his 
history,  had  been  set  upon  a  pair  of  long, 
slim    legs    and    was    walking    about,      lie 
imprest  me  as  having  a  courtesy  which  was 
a  thing   not   of    manner  but  of  the  spirit. 
Mrs.  Grote,  who   Sidney    Smith   said  was 
the    origin   of    the    word  'grotesque,     was 
not  there.    But  I  heard  her  a  few  days  later 
make    a    speech    at    a   woman's-suffrage 
meeting,   in   which   she   referred    to  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  was  on  the  platform,  as 
'our    leader.'       A     rather     queer-looking, 
somewhat   conceited,  and    infinitely   kind- 
hearted  old  dame,   I   should  think.     The 
young  author  Lecky,  who  afterward  married 
a  lady  in  waiting  of   the  Queen,  who  had 
come  to  London  with  her,  was  there.     1 
wondered  if  Dickens  was  not  struck  by 
Lecky' s  resemblance  to  Tom  Pinch  in  the 
illustrations   to    'Martin   Chuzzlewit.'      It 
was  a  Tom  Pinch  turned  gentleman,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  University 
and  written  a  book." 

Here  is  a  description  of  Southern  life  of 
a  past  period: 

"The  women  were   admired   and   wor- 
shiped as  were  no  other  women  I  have  ever 
known.     This  fact  gave  them  a  peculiar 
force  and  courage.  They  behaved  with  that 
natural   grace   and   spoke   with   that   elo- 
quence which  are   the  results  of    perfect 
liberty,    and    this    liberty   was    again    the 
result  of  the  sympathy  and  kindness  with 
which  they  were  regarded.     Their  voices 
were  better  than  those  of  most  Northern 
women,  altho  there  were  a  wildness  and  a 
rusticity  in  their  speech  which  was  a  good 
deal  like  that  of    the  negroes  with  whom 
they  were  brought  up.     I  had  always  sup- 
posed that  this  speech  was  caught  by  the 
whites   from   the   negroes.      But   the   late 
Edward  Eggleston,  who  was  an  authority 
on  American  Colonial  history,  assured  me 
that  it  was  copied  by   the  negroes  from 
the  whites,  and  was  like  the  speech  used  in 
England     during     the     seventeenth     and 
eighteenth  centuries.      I  should,  however, 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  explanation.    Their 
voices  were  very  saccharin,  in  this  respect 
resembling  the  drug  of  that  name,  which  is 
said  to  have  forty  times  the  strength  ot 
sugar.     I  have  in  mind  one  of  these  ladies 
who  was  a  friend  of    mine  and  who  was  a 
celebrated  Virginia  belle.      She  was  very 
handsome,  but  she  was  much  more  than  a 
pretty  woman,  for  she  had  strong  sense 
and  a  great  deal  of  humor.    Richly  endowed 
as   she   was   and    speaking   a   patois   that 
Venus  might  have   picked  up   in   Africa, 
it    was    easy    to    imagine    the    effect    she 
might  have  produced  among  the  idle  and 
susceptible  youth." 

As  was  said  by  a  clever  reviewer  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  there  is  in  this  volume 
"a  little  of  everything,  and  it  should  be  in 
some  part  interesting  to  everybody  and  in 
every  part  interesting  to  somebody. 
He  tells  us  "why  the  befob.  the  wah " 
literature  of  the  South  was  inferior,  why 
some  horses  have  white  feet,  why  Lincoln 
told  the  truth,  why  we  should  tram  horses 
to  single-foot  if  it  can  be  done  without 
spoiling  the  trot,  why  women  trying  to 
catch  a  car  pace  instead  of  trotting,  why 
big  horses  are  good-tempered,  why  he 
thinks  the  marsupials  the  oldest  of  animals, 
whv  Southern  women  of  the  age  of  chivalry 
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were  what  they  were,  and  why  one  kind  of 
horse  wears  out  its  shoes  faster  than 
another  kind;  he  tells  about  old-time 
Southern  life,  about  horse-fairs  in  the  time 
of  Star  Pointer  and  Joe  Patchen,  about  his 
impressions  of  Lincoln  and  Lowell,  about 
the  respective  merits  of  English  and 
American  scenery,  about  Southern  litera- 
ture and  Southern  women,  and  about 
literary  folk  in  London  when  he,  the 
author,  was  an  under-secretary  of  our 
diplomatic  establishment  there." 

NOTABLE  RECENT  FICTION 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.     The  White  People. 

Pp.112.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.20.     Postage,  10  cents. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  Mrs. 
Burnett's  recent  methods  to  indicate,  in 
story  form,  her  belief  in  spiritual  truths 
both  startling  and  comforting.  The  vehicle 
for  her  message  is,  in  this  case,  an  artis- 
tically quaint  little  story  of  a  young 
Scotch  heiress  who,  in  her  lonely  castle, 
grows  to  womanhood  unconscious  that  her 
playmates  of  the  moors  and  her  visions  of 
the  "white  people"  are  not  as  plainly  seen 
by  her  attendants  as  herself.  Ysobel's 
love  for  Hector  MacNairn,  a  famous 
writer,  brings  to  her  the  realization  of  her 
unusual  power,  and  to  him  a  healing, 
helpful  vision  at  a  critical  time  in  his  life, 
and  a  suggestion  of  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious power  worth  considering.  "How 
do  we  know  that  there  does  not  lie  in  each 
of  us  a  wholly  natural  but,  so  far,  dormant 
power  of  sight— a  power  to  see  what  has 
been  called  the  Unseen  through  all  the 
ages  whose  sightlessness  has  made  them 
dark?"  There  is  a  touch  of  the  occult, 
the  psychic,  in  the  motivation  of  the  story, 
but  it  is  tender,  touching,  and  artistic. 

Hewlett,  Maurice.  Thorgils.  Pp.  206.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1917.  $1.35  net.  Post- 
age, 12  cents. 

Mr.  Hewlett  gives  us  here,  again,  one 
of  his  virile,  convincing  stories  of  another 
age ;  this  time  an  Iceland  romance  in  which 
we  follow  the  vicarious  life  of  one  Thorgils, 
a  Norse  hero,  from  birth  to  death.  The 
spell  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  power  lies  in  his 
choice  of  suitable  diction,  his  directness  of 
method,  and  the  rugged  character  of  his 
hero.  Thorgils  was  unusual,  even  as  a 
child,  manly  even  in  his  childhood,  mourn- 
ing his  father  dead,  and  resenting  the  usurp- 
ing stepfather.  A  determination  once 
made  was  carried  through  with  a  belief  in 
his  own  power  and  ultimate  success.  He 
was  never  "two-minded,"  but  a  man  of 
action  and  much  loved.  The  accounts  of 
his  prowess,  his  discover  of  the  sword,  the 
wooing  of  Thorey,  and  his  adventurous 
combats  read  like  fairy-stories,  but  when  he 
follows  the  call  of  Eric  the  Red  in  fulfil- 
ment of  a  promise,  the  tale  becomes  not 
only  thrilling  but  dramatic.  Deprivation, 
sorrow,  and  tragic  events  fill  several  years 
of  his  life,  but  even  then  he  pays  his 
enemies,  rewards  his  friends,  and  proves  his 
strength,  physical  and  mental.  Thorgil's 
later  life  has  more  amusing  episodes.  We 
seem  to  visualize  the  Norse  people,  their 
customs  and  picturesque  life,  and  in  so 
doing  pay  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  narra- 
tion possest  by  this  well-known  writer. 

Joyce,  James.  Dubliners.  Pp.  278.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Irish  stories  with 
the  city  of  Dublin  as  a  background  and  on 
subjects  of  ample  variety.  The  style  is 
original  but  not  particularly  attractive, 
tho    not    without    certain    power.     There 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware 


The  Highest  Quality 

Assures 
Permanent  Satisfaction 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book-Not  illustrated 
gives  descriptions  and  prices 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


7T  Letters  You  Take  Pride  in  Signing — 

there    is    one    famous    paper  —  PARSONS    Old 
Hampden  Bond.     Into  every  sheet   is  concentrated 
all  our   skill  and   experience — the  fruit    of  64  years 
devoted  to  making  high-grade  business  papers. 

Write  for  the  handy  little  booklet  on  "How  to  Test  Bond  Papers,"  telling  of 
the  six  simple  tests  wnich  we  use  in  oar  mills  to  protect  PARSONS  quality.  Free, 
of  course,      i  Ask  your  printer  about  PARSONS  Old  Hampden  Bond. 

PARSONS  PAPER  COMPANY,  Box  35.         HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

Makers  of  Jinc  uritina  papers  since  1S53 
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Speedy  Building 

With  Stock   Sizes  of 

-  UNITED  steel  SASH 


Vim  not  only  can  secure  the  best  sash  on  the  market  but 

von  ran  v.vi  them  on  short  notice  —  by  specifying  stock 
units  of  United  Steel  Sash.  Thus  you  will  save  days  in 
building  and  economize  in  construetion  cost.  These  stock 
sash  are  carried  in  many  sizes  so  as  to  meet  practically  all 
requirements  "'  window  openings- 
Stock  units  have  all  the  high  quality  features  of  United 
Steel  Sash — superiority  in  design,  material  and  workman- 
ship; extra  weight  and  exceptional  strength;  rigid  ventila- 
tors with  double  contact  weathering;  improved  method  of 
glazing;  special  hardware  of  Dur  own  manufacture. 

United  Steel  Sash  are  a'so  furnished  in  semi-stock  and 
to-order  units,  and  include  everything  in  pivoted  and  sliding 
sash,  continuous  sash,  partitions,  doors,  casements,  etc. 

If  you  intend  to  bui'.d  look  into  United  Steel  Sash. 
We  can  meet  your  requirements  fully,  economically  and 
promptly.    Write  for  Sash  Book. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 


Dept.  S-36 


Youn?slown,  Ohio 


Kahn  Building  Products  for  modern  perma- 
nent construction  cover  Reinforced  Concrete 
in  all  its  phases;  Steel  Window  Sash  of  every 
type;  Metal  Lath  for  plaster  and  stucco, 
Pressed  Steel  joists  and  studs;  All-Steel 
Buildings  of  panel  units,  etc. 


Nows222 

Only  $2  down  brings 
brand  new  Rex  (10  years? 
guarantee)  built  because 
world's  greatest  merchan-    _ 
dise  hcuse  wanted  a  better  machine, 

Typewriter  Prices  Smashed 

Don't  fool  with  2nd  hand  "rebuilt"  when 
you  can  have  a  brand  new  Rex  at  an  astound- 
ing low  price.  Sent  on  trial.  Write  today  for 
"Typewriter  Secrets."    Vv  ill  be  a  revelation! 

Rex  Typewriter  Company 

Dept.  9404         Steger  Bldg.       Chicago,  111. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1917  "RANGER"   bicycle.    Write 
at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take   your   choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  improvements.     Extra- 
rdinary  values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to   buy  without 
jettingr    our    latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  biff  money  taking  orders  for 
bicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
liberal  terms  on  a  Fample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER".     « 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

hi  everything   in  the  bicycle  line   at 

jrfilfj J,-.  W  ft  \W   half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 

filtVJS  mWlAFflD£YC>E  company 

.»otorbfk$ZZp  HlliStllDept.  M172  Chicago. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


UETTHIS  GARAGE* 


~U? 


Own  your  private  garane  and  save  rent.     Our  book 
"Where  to  keep  the  Car"  tells  how  easilv  this  can 
now  be  done.    Send  for  it  today — it's  FREE. 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Daint  Your  ^_ 

I  better  for   $C 


car 


I  Save  $40  simp  charges — use  ear  next  day.    New 

I  chemical  discovery  AutoNamel  (not  a  paint  I. 

I  applied  over  old  paint    by  vourself  or  chauffeur 

1  (absolutely  no  skill  needed),  dries  overnight  'nto  hril- 

lliant  coating  — tough,    undentable.     smooth    as    glass. 

{"uniting"    with   metal   on   new    principle.      One   coat 

(equals  four  of  ordinary  paint;  lustrous,  lasting  as  best 

shop  job.      Used  successfully   by  owners   everywhere; 

GUARANTEED  by  famous  piano-finish  firm.     Write  for 
1  intensely  interesting  proofs. 

AUTONAMEL  CO.,  93-95  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.    S~' 
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seems  a  tendency  in  most  of  the  stonea  to 
vagueness  of  purpose  that  leaves  the  reader 
with  the  shock  of  an  unfinished  tale  or 
the  dissatisfaction  at  an  incomplete  one 
Some  seem  to  illustrate  basic  psychological 
truths  and  have  a  local  atmosphere  re- 
vealing Irish  characteristics,  habits,  and 
customs.  "Two  Gallants"  is  com  incingly 
improper.  "The  Hoarding-House;"  maybe 
typical  and  is,  perhaps,  amusing,  but  cer- 
tainly sordid.  "The  Dead"  and  "A  Pain- 
ful Case"  evidently  are  meant  to  illustrate 
psychic  truths,  but  either  an  unusual  style 
or  an  indirect  method  makes  them  un- 
convincing. 

Caiman,  Gilbert.    Mendel.    Pp.445.    New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     $1.50.    Postage,  12  cents. 

The    translator   of    "Jean    Christophe" 
has  evidently  modeled  his  story  "Mendel" 
on   the   French   masterpiece   and   has   at- 
tempted to  draw  a  convincing  character 
of  a  Polish  genius.     The  result  is  doubtful. 
We  have  painted  for  us  sordid  and  pa- 
thetic traits  of  Jews  in  England,  and  we 
visualize  Mendel  with  his  loyalty  to  his 
parents,  his  colossal  conceit,  and  tremen- 
dous   faith    in    his    artistic    powers.     His 
arrogance  and  his  determination  to  cling  to 
his    "harsh   and    strongly    savored"    race 
only  accent  his  nationality.     Whether  true 
or  not,  the  endless  account  of  moral  lapses, 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  base  surround- 
ings and  shameless  women,  do  not  put  us 
any  more  in  sympathy  with  Mendel,  nor 
make  us  agree  with  him  in  estimating  his 
worth.     In  long  dissertations  on  art  be- 
tween Mendel,  and  Logan,  and  other  art- 
students,  we  can  not  forget  that  they  were 
only  callow  youths  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  brains.     In  his  ups  and  downs  we  get 
quite  an  insight  into  the  "new  art"  of  Van 
Gogh,   Gauguin,   and  Cezanne.     There  is 
an  interesting  struggle  between  Mendel  and 
the    Christian    girl,    Greta    Morrison,    in 
which  she  attempts  by  her  love  to  bring 
him  on  to  the  higher  plane  of  beauty  and 
freedom  of  spirit.     We  do  not  admire  her 
taste,  but  she  has  perseverance  and  per- 
sonality.    The  author  is  overstocked  with 
material.     His  lengthy  conversations  cloud 
the  issue  and  blur  the  outlines.     We  are 
not  unconscious  of  some  dramatic  situa- 
tions, some  tense  moments,  and  some  com- 
pelling experiences  which  prove  that  the 
author  has  power  and  ability,  but  he  is  too 
diffuse. 

Creevey,  Caroline  A.  Stiekney.  A  Daughter  of 
the  Puritans.  Pd.  272.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mrs.  Creevey  has  written  several  out- 
door books.  Her  "Recreations  in  Botany,' 
"Flowers  of  Field,  Hill,  and  Swamp,"  and 
"Guide  to  Wild  Flowers"  have  enter- 
tained and  instructed  many  readers  who 
will  be  interested  in  reading  her  account  of 
her  own  life,  which  is  an  entertaining 
picture  of  the  simple  life  of  a  New  En- 
gland girl  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Uneventful  except  for  the  varied  ex- 
periences of  every  young  life,  her  narrative 
illustrates  the  domestic  and  social  existence 
of  a  time  when  religion  dominated  all  social 
activities.  All  except  the  very  young  will 
find  in  this  autobiography  their  own  ex- 
periences mirrored,  for  it  is  a  correct  de- 
scription of  an  ordinary  life,  an  enjoyable 
picture  of  a  girl's  self-confidence,  gradual 
development,  broadening,  and  adjusting. 
Mrs.  Creevey  is  not  much  in  favor  of 
feminism,  which  "is  certainly  dishonoring 
to  the  home  because  it  weakens  love  for 
and  desire  to  have  children."  She  argues 
for    self-development,    contentment,    and 
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study,  and  believes  that  "to  be  a  daughter 
of  the  Puritans  is  a  goodly  heritage.*' 

Sharp,  Hilda  M.     The  Stars  in  Their  Courses. 

Pp.  445.     New  York  and  London:       G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

What  "The  Stars  in  Their  Courses"  have 
to  do  with  Patrick  Yardley  is  not  made 
plain  in  the  story,  but  somehow  the  au- 
thor ha*  made  an  interesting  story  even 
tho  she  has  employed  almost  all  the 
hackneyed  situations  known  to  fiction. 
We  do  wish  she  had  given  Dora's  son  any 
name  but  "Iky."  Patrick  certainly  had 
little  chance  except  that  he  came  from  a 
family  of  gentlemen,  even  tho  they  were 
gamblers.  Lady  Anne,  his  mother,  had 
no  love  for  John  Yardley,  whom  she  mar- 
ried to  bolster  up  her  father's  depleted 
fortunes.  So,  when  she  ran  away  with 
Captain  Rolleston,  Patrick's  father  vented 
his  spite  on  his  own  son,  accenting  his  in- 
justice by  bestowing  on  a  sister's  son  the 
affection  which  belonged  to  his  own.  A 
missing  will,  a  crime  foisted  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  wrong  lad — when  Patrick  took  a 
chance — a  blackmailing  servant,  and  a 
beautiful  girl  who  inspires  love  in  both 
cousins  give  the  author  an  opportunity  for 
contrasting  the  characters  of  Patrick  and 
Iky — the  one  headstrong  but  honest,  the 
other  superficial  and  sly.  Tho  the  story 
is  theatrically  melodramatic  and  involved, 
there  are  some  clever  situations.  The 
reader  is  interested  in  the  final  outcome  and 
interested  even  when  impatient  at  the 
methods  employed.  Miss  Sharp  has  painted 
a  good  picture  of  the  vicar,  "Mr.  Vivian," 
Patrick's  best  friend,  also  of  Freddie's 
worldly  wife,  and  of  Maxon,  the  blackmailer. 

Hay,  Ian  (Capt.  Ian  Hay  Beith).     Pip.     Pp.  362. 

Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Hay,  in  his  latest  novel,  has  taken 
for  his  hero  an  English  schoolboy,  and  has 
shown  by  direct  and  indirect  methods  the 
development  of  a  typically  English  lad. 
Pip  and  Pipette  were  the  children  of  a 
successful  physician  whose  wife  was  dead. 
While  he  was  too  busy  to  watch  them 
they  played  in  the  "kersultin  room"  with 
the  "terriphone"  and  the  "  stuffy  scopes " 
and  were  cared  for  by  the  help.  Most  of 
the  story  is  concerned  with  the  school  and 
university  life  of  Pip  and  the  steps  by  which. 
his  natural  manliness  gradually  develops 
and  grows.  At  first  there  are  rollicking 
days  in  boarding-school,  the  tricks  played, 
likes,  and  enmities.  As  Mr.  Hay  has  been 
a  schoolmaster,  he  knows  what  he  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  he  makes  Pip  very  real  to  the 
reader.  Altho  of  no  scholarly  attainments, 
Pip  becomes  popular  and  finds  his  vocation 
in  cricket,  which  the  author  exploits  in  de- 
tailed accounts  of  rather  umiecessary 
length  and  technicality,  but  Pip  is  an  out- 
door lad  and  his  schooling  is  thorough. 
When  Pip's  father  dies,  the  property  is 
found  much  depleted,  so  our  hero  gives  it  all 
to  his  sister  and  determines  to  learn  some 
business,  which  in  this  case  is  motors. 
From  this  period  the  story  grows  a  little 
melodramatic,  but  none  the  less  interest- 
ing. In  the  end,  he  has  found  himself 
and  solved  his  love-problem,  which  is  not 
only  unique,  but  appealing.  Pip  is  a  very 
likable  youngster,  and  Mr.  Hay's  descrip- 
tions are  graphic  and  convincing. 


Narrow  Escape.  —  Motorist — "I  am 
more  sorry  than  I  can  tell  that  my  ma- 
chine struck  your  wife." 

Farmer—"  Ye'd  better  be.  Why,  ye 
came  near  hittin'  me  !  " — Puck. 
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"Father  Time  and  Mother  Nature  grew 
the  tobacco.     I  guess  they  cure  it  best. ' 

A  PIPE  load  of  VELVET  gives  you  every 
last   bit    of  enjoyment   that   there    is    in 
a  pipe. 

VELVETS  two  years'  ageing  in  wooden 
hogsheads  brings  out  the  last  bit  of  mildness, 
mellowness  and  taste  that  is  naturally  in  Ken- 
tucky's best  Burley  tobacco.  That  two  years' 
ageing  is  Nature's  own  method.     No  short  cut 

processes  can  touch  it. 
And  VELVET  can 
prove  it  to  you. 


T7/£  best  natured  fellow 
in  the  world  will  lose  his 
temper  if  you  push  him  too 
hard.  Art'  even  good  Bur- 
ley  tobacco  loses  a  lot  of 
its  fren'liness  if  you 
rush  the  curin\ 


10c  Tins 

5c  Bags 

One  Pound  Glass  Humidors 
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1908-465  CARS     1911-75,2/4  CARS     1912-26,752  CARS    1913-34,41 


HERE   we  graphically   por- 
tray  the  Willys-Overland 
progress  which  has  made 
possible    the    stability    of   the 
Willys-Overland    industry    as 
it  stands  today. 

You  have  a  very  real  personal 
interest  in  Willys -Overland 
progress  because  it  has  been 
the  factor  that  has  largely  de- 
termined    automobile    values. 

And  it  is  today  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence— which  keeps  auto- 
mobile values  from  soaring  in 


keeping  with  tremendously  in- 
creased costs. 

Broadly  speaking  that  producer 
has  the  lowest  cost  per  car 
who  has  the  courage  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  output  and 
the  reputation  which  makes  a 
ready  market  for  that  output. 

For  years  Willys-Overland  out- 
put has  been  the  largest  in 
its  class — and  Willys-Overland 
costs  have  been  relatively  the 
lowest. 


The  Willys-Overlan 
Manufacturers; of  Willys-Knight  andl 
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1914-4&47J  CARS 


1915 -.9 J,  Z2^  CARS 


/  Prices  f.o.b.  Toledo 

'■ct  to  change  without  notice 

Big  Fours 

Touring    .  .      .'      $830 

Roadster   .  .      .       $833 

Coupe  .     $1250 

Sedan  $1430 


Toledo,  Ohio 

nobiles  and  Lijrht  Commercial  Cars 


Light  Sixes 

Touring  .     .  .     $y8j 

Roadster  ■  ■     $y7o 

Coupe    .  .  $1385 

Sedan    .  .  .  $1585 

Willys-Knights 

Four  Touring  $1395 

Four  Coupe  .      .  $1650 

Four  Sedan   .      .  $1950 

Four  Limousine  $1930 

Eight  Touring    .  $1950 


THE  steadfast  Willys-Over- 
land policy  has  been  to  use 
this  advantage  of  lower 
costs  to  increase  value  in  the 
Willys-Overland  product  by 
both  improved  quality  and 
lowered  price. 

That  policy todayis  applied  to  the 
most  comprehensive  lineof  cars 
ever  built  by  any  one  producer. 

Touring  car  prices  range  between 
#695  for  the  roomy,  easy  riding, 
106-inch  wheelbase,  five  pas- 
senger Light  Four  and  #1950 
for  the  big,  luxurious,  125-inch 
wheelbase  seven  passenger 
eight   cylinder  Willys-Knight. 


In  between  there  are  Big  Fours, 
Light  Sixes  and  the  Willys- 
Knight  Fours  and  body  styles 
ranging  from  roadsters  and 
sport  models  to  sedans  and 
limousines. 

And  every  car  has  shared  in  the 
savings  and  economies  of  our 
greater  production — every  car 
is,  we  believe,  value  pre-emi- 
nent among  its  kind. 

Let  the  Willys-Overland  dealer 
help  you  from  his  rich  expe- 
rience, to  decide  which  Over- 
land or  Willys-Knight  will  best 
serve  your  particular  need. 
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Leak  Proof 

Trouble  Proof 


<&AFETY^EALE% 

Melf-fillbk 


Because  there  are  no  holes  in  the  wall 

the  ink  cannot  get  out. 
That's   why   it  is  SAFETY-SEALED 
and   insures    against    ink   bursting 
through  to  soil  hands  and  linen. 
Even  should  the  rubber  sac  burst,  Parker  is  still 
in  commission  until  repairs  are  made. 
Carry   it  in  any  position  without  danger   of 
leaking.     Fills    in   2    seconds   by    pressing    a 
SAFETY-SEALED  button. 
At  all  good  dealers— $2.50,  $3,  $4  and  $5. 
PARKER  PEN  CO.,  60  Mill  Street,  Janesville,  Wis. 
New  York  Retail  Store,  Woolworth  Building 

MEANS— no  holes  cut  in  wall  of 
barrel-no  openings,  levers  or  rin8sv,hete 
ink  cup  get  out  to  stain  clothes  or  person. 


./'ST 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ?sM-- 

'/  will  study  and  get 

ready  and  maybe       f 
my  cfiance  will  come! 
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I'KKSONAL  GLIMPSES 


I  Born  in  the  woods,  in  the  poverty  of  a  log 
cabin,  Abraham  Lincoln  had  little  chance  to 
get  an  education.  But  he  was  so  determined  to  suc- 
ceed that  he  brushed  obstacles  aside ;  he  made  the 
most  of  what  slender  advantages  he  had  (he  once 
walked  forty  miles  to  borrow  a  hook) ;  he  used  every 
spare  moment  for  study;  his  chance  did  come  and  he 
was  ready  1  .  .       , 

Some  day  you'll  be  considered  for  a  good  job  ahead. 
Get  ready,  and  you'll  surely  go  up  !  You  have  ten 
chances  for  every  one  that  Lincoln  had.  The  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools  will  train  you,  right 
at  home  in  spare  time,  for  a  better  job,  for  more  pay 
for  the  big  chance  when  it  comes.  Make  your  start 
now.    Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  and  find  out  how. 

■w    __    _    ■  •—TEAR     OUT     HEBE—    —    ~ ~"     """"'    "~ 

1N1ERNATI0NAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Box  4881    ,  Scranton,  Pa, 

Explain  fullv  about  your  Course  in  the  subject  marked  X: 
nCivil  Engineering         Q  ADVERTISING'    □CHEMISTRY 
□  Salesmanship 


^Electrical 

^Steam 

^Mining  " 

^]  Mechanical    * 

JMechanical  Drafting 

~Urchltcctural  Drafting 

^ARCHITECTURE 

Name 


A/l/lrexs 


□  Illustrating 


□  Commercial  Law    □Farming 


□  Bookkeeping 

□  Stenography 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Ry.  Mail  Service 

□  AUTOMOBILES 


□  Poultry 

□  French 

□  German 

□  Italian 

□  SPANISH 


COl  SEN   JOHN   Bl  ll.    APPROVES 

IT  i-  to  b<   hoped  thai  Amba    ador  Page 
round   time  Prom   tin    incessanl    duties 
and    vexations   of   bis    position    to   glance 
over  a  reeenl  editorial  page  of  the  London 
Spectator.    Tous.on  this  side  of  th<  Atlantic 
anj  approval  of  Mr.  Page  seems  only  lobe 
expected,  bu1  the  English  press  is  cautious 
m  commending  Americans,  and  Tht  Spec- 
tator in   particular  has  never  spoiled  little 
Cousin  Jonathan  by  sparing  the  rod.     But 
the    erroneous    report     thai     Ambassador 
Page  was  to  retire  recalled  his  wise  and 
tactful   management    of  a  difficult  situa- 
tion, and  British  restraint  was  thrown  aside 
wliih    Mr.   Page  was  told  how  completely 
be  bad  won  the   British  public  and  at  the 
same  time  how  wisely  he  had  represented 
his  nation.     Says  The  Spectator: 

We  desire  to  express  our  great  satis- 
faction in  learning  that  the  rumors  that  the 
American  Ambassador  to  this  country, 
Mr.  Page,  was  about  to  retire  are  without 
foundation.  Mr.  Page  has  had  a  most 
difficult  part  to  play.  Neutrality  always 
demands  an  ait,  but  when  the  neutral 
Power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
has  an  enormous  number  of  citizens  who 
only  a  few  years  ago  were  citizens  of  one  of 
the*  belligerent  Powers,  and  who  now 
claim,  and  have  a  right  to  claim,  all  the 
privileges  of  neutrals — we  mean  of  course 
the  German  -  Americans— and,  when  fur- 
ther, there  are  the  difficult  questions  as  to 
completed  and  uncompleted  naturalization, 
false  claims  to  passports,  and  so  forth, 
one  can  imagine  how  easily  friction  might 

arise. 

Yet,  miraculous  as  it  seems,  we  have 
never  heard  any  grumblings  or  complaints 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Page's  attitude,  either  by 
Americans,  pro-German,  or  pro-Ally,  or 
by  Englishmen.  Presumably,  he  must 
have  been  criticized  in  Berlin  by  the  baser 
sort  of  newspaper,  for  few  escape  that 
honor;  but,  if  he  has  been,  the  criticisms 
can  not  have  been  very  loud,  for  we  can 
recall  no  examples.  Considering  the  nar- 
row 'and  very  slippery  path  which  an 
Ambassador  has  to  tread,  it  is  an  aston- 
ishing diplomatic  record.  No  one  can 
dare  to  say  that  he  is  pro-Ally,  or  pro- 
German,  or  anything  but  what  he  ought  to 
be— pro-American.  He  has  fulfilled  his 
arduous  duties  to  his  own  country  silently, 
sincerely,  and  therefore  successfully. 

How  "many  Foreign  Secretaries  all  over 
the  world  must  be  sighing  for  such  diplo- 
matic agents!     We  ourselves  have  always 
been    strongly    in    favor    of    professional 
diplomatists,  trained  from  their  youth  to 
deal    with    foreign    nations    and    foreign 
affairs    and    possessing    the    cosmopolitan 
mind.     We  are,  however,  fain  to  confess 
that  Mr.  Page's  career  tends  to  make  our 
theory  "a  washout."     A  publisher  in  mid- 
dle life,  who  had  not  even  had  experience 
of  his  own  political  system,  was  suddenly 
pitched  into   a   diplomatic   post   which   is 
alwavs  a  difficult  one,  and  which  within  a 
year  "became  the  maelstrom  of  international 
politics.     And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  want  of 
training,  he  has  never  made  a  false  step  or 
even  an  amateur's  bungle.     Long  may  he 
continue  to  serve  his  country! 

If   Air.  Page   had   ever   shown  pro-Ally 
leanings,  or  had  been  that  very  dangerous 


1 1$**-  GrovOinsS, 
: c*^-  Library 

Books  are  like  folks  in  many  ways. 

■  They  speak  to  us,  they  cheer  us,  they  inspire  us  and 

■  they  comfort  us,  naturally  we  prize  them.      Ihey 
I  should  be  well  cared  for.  , 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  not  only  provide  the 
best  protection  for  books  but  the  most  logical 
method  of  arrangement  as  well.  „a~*a 

Macey  Sectional  Bookcases  are  built  in  Standard 

and  Period  styles  and  various  finishes     They  match 

the  furniture  you  already  have,  they  fit  in  all  man- 

I  ner  of  odd  wall   spaces  and   are  subject  to   many 

different  arrangements.  „„__«.  <v,r 

The  ability  to  buy  just  sufficient  book  space  'or 
your  present  requirements  and  then  to  add  other 
sections  as  your  Library  grows  meets  the  need  for 
economy  should  that  need  exist. 

Most  good  furniture  stores  sell  Macey  bookcases 
and  are  glad  to  show  them  to  you— to  assist  you  in 
choosing  in  advance  we  will  mail  a  copy  of  our  minia- 
ture catllog  on  request.  Write  for  Your  copy  today. 

TJieM/cey  Co. 

1526-1576  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Ha*  in  Canato  ^  Can^jaFju  „«.„  MW«^«. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority   quickfc  becomes 

plain  to  the  ukiu  or  woman  who  investigates.  


TIME  SAVED 


DOLLARS  EARNED 


Uhl  Art  Steel  Typewriter 
Cabinet  is  a  dollar-earning 
piece  of  equipment  because 
it  speeds  up 
output. 
Week's  supply  of  sta- 
tionery   within    sight 
and  easy  reach.     No 
drawers  to  pull  out  or  fuss 
with.     Easily  moved 
about,  rigid  when  in  use. 

All  steel  except  built-up 
wood  base  board  and  side 
leaves.     Saves   space. 
Open,    occupies    but    " 
sq.   feet    floor    space  — 
closed,  less   than  4  sq. 
feet.    Absolutely  sanitary 

Qhl^rtSteel 

Office  and  Factory  Furniture 

is  a  sensible  line  that  makes  for  economy  and  term*. 

For  the  office:  Typewriter  Cabinets  and  Stands, 
Tvpewritl-r  Chairs,  desk  Stools,  Catalog  Stands, 
Adding  Machine  Stands,  etc. 

For  the  store:  Display  and  Aisle  Tables,  Soda 
Fountain  Tables,  Chairs,  Counter  Stools,  etc. 


For  the  factory:  Office  and  Work  Tables,  Lunch 
Room  Tables,  Portable  ToolTraysand  Trucks  Stools, 
etc     Any  piece  sent  on  15  days'  free  trial.  Write  us. 

Dealers:  Here  is  a  great  opportunity.  Let  us  tell 
you  more  about  it. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co. 

2707  Dorr  Street  Toledo,  Ohio 
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What  vSzzePlctures 

do  %>u  Like  ? 


Here  we  illustrate  the  new  2C  Size  Picture 
and  one  of  the  Senecas  which  take  it. 

The  Seneca  Folding  Scout 

Although  the  size  is  new  this  year,  this  model  has 
been  on  the  market .  for  several  years  and  has 
proven  a  most  popular,  moderate  priced  instrument. 
It  combines  the  simplicity  of  the  fixed  focus,  Box 
Scout  with  the  compactness  only  offered  in  a  fold- 
ing model. 

The  Box  Scout  is  another  one  of  the 


^ 


2W 


which  take  the  new  2C  Size  Picture. 


There    are    6     sizes    of     pictures    from     the    Vest 

Pocket    to    the    Post    Card    Size    and    there    are   6 

different  models  of  Seneca  Cameras  made  in  various 

sizes  to    take  the  different    size    pictures.        Choose    the   size  picture    you   want,    then 

ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  all  the  models  that  take  this  size   picture    -  that  is  the 

best  way  to  get  Camera  Satisfaction. 

The  Free  Seneca  Catalog 

illustrates  the  sizes  of  pictures,  tells  which  cameras  take  them,  explains 
the  advantages  of  each  model — gives  the  prices  and  much  valuable 
information. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  send  postal  for  a  copy. 

Dealers  should  write  at  once  for  our  sales  plan.     Our  trial  offer 
enables  you  to  be  certain  that  a  Seneca  Agency  including  both 
cameras  and  roll  film  will  make  good. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Company 

195  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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THIS  2C 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 


$ 


FOLDING  SCOUT 
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Beware  of  Imitations  of  G  &  B 
PEARL  Wire  Cloth— 

THE  great  demand  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire 
Cloth  has  created  through  its  remarkable  wear 
qualities  has  brought  a  flood  of  imitations  and  substi- 
tutes on  the  market.  These  other  screen  materials  may* 
look  a  little  like  PEARL — at  first— but  triey"  don't,  can't 
and  Ttfon't  stand  up  in  use  or  \0ear  arvj)v?kere  near  as  long 
as  genuine  G  &  B  PEARL  screens. 

Spend  a  little  time  making  sure  you're  getting  gen- 
uine G  &  B  PEARL  so  as  to  a\>oid  spending  a  lot  of 
time  later  in  painting  and  repairing  screens.  Look  for  the 
tv)o  Copper  Wires  in  tke  Sel-Oage  and  the  Round  Tag 
•vjkick  appear  on  e^ery"  roll  of  real  G  &  B  PEARL. 

There  never  ^vas  a  better  looking —  better  bearing 
screen  material  made  than  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Clotk. 
It's  cheapest  in  the  long  run  because  it  lasts  and  does 
tntfay*  v?ith  everlasting  repairs  and  requires  no  painting. 


There's  a  retailer  near  you  who  sells  and  recommends  G  &  B  PEARL 
for  permanently  screening  doors,  windows  and  porches.  See  film 
or   write  us   direct  for   samples  and  literature.     Address  Dept.   O. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.   S.  Poraeroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.     Yet  even   the  most   sensitive 
will    find    nothing    indelicate.       12mo,  Cloth,    197  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick  wits 
and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or  phy- 
sician arrives.  A  household  necessity.  12mo,  Cloth,  18 
original  illustrations;  over  lOOpages.  50 c's.,  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  enjoyment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
naif-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its    pages.      In   a  hasty 

glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 

Berries,  Asters,    Chrysanthemums,   Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 

Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 

Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens, Lilies,  Vegetables,  Rock  Gardens, 

Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

Octavo,  cloth.     Illustrated.      $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 
&.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  E,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 
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per.-ou.  an  Ambassador  with  a  polic\  of  his 
own.  it.  would  have  been  most  improper  and 
most  dangerous  for  us  to  praise  him.  Jt  ie 
his  judicial  impartiality  that  gives  us  the 
right  to  congratulate  Mr.  Wilson  upon 
having  discovered,  and  the  American 
people  upon  having  reaped  the  benefit  of, 
so  serviceable  a  representative.  To  invert 
a  famous  epigram  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
he  has  spoken  the  truth  abroad  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  However,  we  must 
not  pursue  this  vein,  for  we  can  imagine 
Mr.  Page,  who  is  understood  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  humor  which  belonged  to 
Wot  ton  (the  author  of  the  remark  we  have 
parodied),  asking  what  folly  he  had  un- 
consciously committed  to  earn  the  su- 
preme discredit  of  a  diplomatist — news- 
paper praise. 


RUSSIAN   SOLDIER  -  SONGS 

IN  the  daytime  he  was  a  tailor,  but 
when  the  shop  was  closed  the  old 
Russian  would  put  on  his  black  silk  skull- 
cap and  go  back,  in  mind  at  least,  to  the 
Russia  of  his  youth.  Sometimes  he 
chose  to  talk,  and  then  he  took  us  with 
him.  Once,  as  a  great  favor,  he  sang  a 
Russian  soldier  -  song.  The  air  had  the 
melancholy  cadence  of  a  negro  plantation- 
lament,  and  as  the  old  man  repeated  it  over 
and  over  the  melody  seemed  to  become 
an  accompaniment  for  some  interminable 
effort  which  must  go  on  and  on  forever. 

W7hen  we  asked  him  for  the  meaning  of 
the  words  he  apologized.  It  was  a  march- 
ing-song, he  said,  and  went — 

On  the  stoop, 

On  the  stoop. 

On  the  stoop 

Stood  General  Paul  Demeitriefl. 

One,  two;   one,  two. 

' '  I  have  sung  that  song  in  the  ranks  for 
three  hours  steadily,"  he  added. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Russian  army- 
songs,  the  Providence  Journal  asserts. 
First  are  the  long  "classics,"  written  usu- 
ally by  some  regimental  poet,  and  handed 
down  by  tradition.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  short  songs — of  which  the  one 
above  was  an  example — which  seem  to  rise 
spontaneously  from  the  ranks. 

Take,  first  of  all,  what  may  be  called 
'"the  classics."  Many  of  these,  like  the 
"March  of  the  Preobrajensky  Guards'" 
(the  "Czar's  Own,"  so  to  speak),  date 
from  the  time  when  Peter  the  Great 
founded  the  regular  Army  of  Russia. 
These  are  often  long  narrative  songs, 
glorifications  of  the  Czar  and  his  generals, 
or  descriptions  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  a 
particular  regiment.  Before  the  Crimean 
War  they  were  the  staple  musical  food 
of  the  Russian  soldiers,  but  now  they  are 
rarely  heard. 

Of  the  old  historic  war-songs,  perhaps 
"The  Battle  of  Poltava"  is  the  best  pre- 
served. It  has  a  good,  square-cut  tune, 
which  was  once  popular,  not  only  in  the 
Army,  but  among  the  people.  There  are 
at  least  eleven  stanzas,  narrating  how 
Peter  led  his  men  in  person;  how  one 
bullet  passed  through  his  hat;  how  a 
second  glanced  off  his  saddle;  while  a  third, 
•  traveling  straight  for  his  heart,  never  found 
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Four  Out  of  Five 

People  Over  Forty 
Suffer  from  Gum  Decay 


Just  as  a  ship  needs  the  closest  attention 
under  the  water-line,  so  do  the  teeth  under 
the  gum-line.  If  the  gums  shrink  from  the 
tooth-base,  serious  dangers  result.  The  teeth 
are  weakened.  They  are  loosened.  They  are 
exposed  to  tooth-base  decay.  The  gums 
themselves  tender  up.  They  form  pockets 
which  become  the  doorways  of  organic  dis- 
ease for  the  whole  system.  They  disfigure 
the  mouth  in  proportion  as  they  recede. 

Of  what  avail  then  is  the  ordinary  tooth- 
paste, even  though  it  be  temporarily  antiseptic? 


How  much  sounder  in  principle  is  it  to 
adopt  Forhan's?  Forhan's  prevents  this  gum- 
decay  called  Pyorrhea  (Riggs'  Disease)  which 
attacks  four  out  of  five  people  over  forty. 

Use  Forhan's   every    tooth-brush    time    to 


preserve  gum  health    and   tooth   whole- 
someness. 

Tender  gum  spots  are  corrected.    The 
gum    tissues  are   hardened  and  vigored 
to  support   sound,    unloosened    teeth. 
This,  in  addition  to  an  antiseptic  effect 
upon  mouth  impurities  and  the  pride 
of  scientifically  polished  teeth. 

You  use  Forhan's  as  a  dentifrice, 
though    no    dentifrice    possesses    its 
peculiar  gum -tissue  action.    It  leaves 
a  cool,   antiseptic  sensation  behind. 
If  gum-shrinkage  has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's  and  consult  a 
dentist  immediately  for  special  treat- 
ment. 

In  30c  and  50c  tubes  at  all  drug- 
gists in  the  United  States. 


for  the  Gums 


66 


Use  it  as  a  Dentifrice" 


We  will  send  you  five  trial  tubes  on  receipt  of 
ten  cents  in  stamps  and  your  druggist's  name 
and  address.  Forhan  Company,  196  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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Out  at  the  Country  Club — Moon  Club 
Roadsters  stand  out  from  the  crowd — 
prominent  in  the  distinctiveness  of  their 
handsome   appearance. 

Built  like  battleships  —  for  steady  service 
under  trying  conditions  —  they  also  have 
all  the  grace  and  beauty  of  smart  pleasure 
yachts.  In  appearance,  performance  and 
comfort,    they   rival    cars    twice    their    price. 


MOON 
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A  few  Moon  features 

Red  Seal  Continental  Motor — Delco  starting,  lighting  and  ignit- 
ing system  —  motor-driven  tire  pump  —  Rayneld  carburetors — 
slanting    windshield  —  complete    chassis    and    body    equipment. 

The  Moon   Sixes 

Six-43 — 5-Passenger   Touring    Cat — $1395 
Six-45— 4-Passenger  Club  Roadster— $1485 
Six-66 — 7-Passenger  Touring  Car — 4-Passenger  Club  Roadster — $1750 


MOON  MOTOR.  CAR  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Prices   subject   to   advance   without   notice. 


in  Money  Pickles 

Are  headliners  on  the  menu  card  of  the  most  famous 
hotels,  railway  trains,  clubs  and  cafes. 

THEY  are  recognized  as  the  relish  of  most 
tempting  flavor. 

The  pure  apple  vinegar  from    Pin    Money    Pickles    gives 

a  new  flavor  to  any  salad. 
From  lOc  to  60c  At  Your  Grocer's 

Mrs.  E.  G.  KIDD,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Endorsed  as  pure  and  healthy  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  and  all  pure  food  experts. 


its  billet,  because  on  his  breast  hung  "a 
wonder-working  cross."  Finally,  the  Bong 
ends  in  an  impassioned  apotheosis: 

There  was  fighting  at  Poltava, 

Boys,  it   was  a  glorlOUH  da\  ! 
Many  Swedes  and  many  RlMWlans 
On  the  field  together  laj  . 

Aye.  it  was  a  day  of  glory. 

Men  shall  tell  it  near  and  far. 
How  God  spared  our  Russian  Emperor, 

How  he  saved  our  Russian  Czar. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Russian 
soldier-songs  and  the  folk-songs  are  sung  in 
the  same  characteristic  manner;  a  chanter 
(pievets)  leads  off  with  the  first  section 
of  the  tune,  the  chorus  joining  in  at  a 
certain  point.  This  is  a  fertile  source  of 
change,  and  often  of  deterioration,  in  the 
melody.  A  leader  does  more  or  less  what 
he  pleases,  and  his  impromptu  additions 
and  fancied  embellishments  end  by  ob- 
scuring the  original  tune,  just  as  successive 
layers  of  varnish  often  conceal  the  first 
clear  colors  of  the  old  icones.  The  texts 
suffer  in  the  same  way.  Gradually  Un- 
meaning of  the  old  songs,  together  with 
the  exploits  and  the  heroes  to  which  they 
refer,  are  being  forgotten. 

One  reason  why  such  paradny  songs 
as  "Poltava"  and  the  "  Preobrajensky 
March  "  are  not  as  popular  as  they  might 
be  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  folk, 
which  includes  the  Russian  Army,  are  as 
shy  as  the  English  about  anything  that 
is  boastful  and  jingoish.  Mr.  Orlov  and 
Mr.  Stcheglov,  who  have  collected  songs  as 
recently  as  last  year,  assure  us  that  in 
all  they  heard  among  the  troops  there  was 
not  the  least  tendency  to  "gas  "  or  to  make 
light  of  the  enemy;  "only  a  serene  and 
almost  epic  attitude  to  events;  a  calm  and 
noble  outlook  on  Ufe — yes,  and  on  death." 

Most  of  these  songs,  even  the  simplest 
route-marching  tunes,  have  a  long  tradi- 
tional history,  says  the  Springfield  Union. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  songs  now  being  sung 
in  Galicia  were  composed  during  the  last 
Turkish  War,  forty  years  ago;  and  have 
been  altered  to  fit  the  new  conditions. 

In  the  Turkish  War  men  sang: 

We    marched    through    the    Balkan    mountains. 

They  seemed  to  us  high; 
But  our  Commander  said,    "Brothers,  that  is  a 

matter  of  no  significance." 

The  soldiers  of  to-day  substitute  Kar- 
pathian  for  Balkan,  and  do  not  forget 
that  song  when  they  look  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Hungary.  Then  there  are 
songs,  connected  with  persons  and  events 
secure  in  the  popular  memory,  like  "Peter 
the  Great  at  Poltava"  or  "Napoleon 
and  the  Fire  of  Moscow."  Then,  too, 
many  regiments  have  their  own  poets, 
who,  like  the  scalds  of  ancient  Scandinavia, 
chronicle  the  fighting  in  which  they  share 
themselves.  The  manuscript  song-book 
of  the  Akhtirsky  Hussars,  for  example, 
a  copy  of  which  they  Avere  kind  enough  to 
send  after  me  from  the  front,  contains 
many  songs  by  Captain  Panaev,  of  that 
famous  regiment,  who  died  in  battle  on 
January  19,  1915.  Simple  chronicles  are 
there,  but  sung  with  especial  pride  by  the 
men  who  know  that  they  have  been  written 
in  the  regiment's  blood: 

Brave    examples    of   death   were   shown    by    the 

officers : 
Many  of  the  children  died  on  our  way   to   the 

Karpathians. 

As    a   rule,  the    Russian    song   is    send- 
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mental  or  melancholy,  for,  altho  there  are 
a  large  number  of  gay  march-tunes  among 
the  regimental  songs,  they  are  not  popular 
with  the  soldiers,  affirms  the  Providence 
paper: 

Some  of  the  Cossack  songs  are  tragic. 
One  tells  of  a  fearless  hero  who  is  called 
to  the  war  a  few  months  after  his  mar- 
riage. When  the  couple  say  farewell  the 
young  bride  swears  eternal  love  and  loy- 
alty. After  three  years'  hard  fighting  the 
Cossack  returns.  Hardly  has  he  .come  in 
sight  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  when  his 
father  rides  out  to  meet  him,  with  a  long 
face.  "Speak  your  bad  news,"  cries  the 
soldier,  "is  mother  dead?  Is  my  little 
wife  dead?" 

"Mother  is  well,"  replies  his  father, 
"but  your  little  wife — she  is  worse  than 
dead.  She  has  been  false;  but  she  is 
sorry,  forgive  her." 

The  soldier  rides  on  in  dead  silence,  nurs- 
ing his  anger.  When  he  gets  home  he 
embraces  his  mother,  but  draws  his  sword 
and  sweeps  off  the  head  of  his  erring 
wife  at  one  stroke — in  the  approved 
Cossack  style.  Then  he  carries  it  into  the 
market-place  and  displays  it  as  a  warning 
to  other  Cossack  wives,  remarking,  "She 
asked  for  trouble;  now  she  has  got  what 
she  wanted." 

But  such  touches  of  savagery  are  ex- 
ceptional; a  kind  of  introspective  sadness 
is  more  usual. 

The  Russian  officers  make  use  of  the 
soldiers'  love  for  a  song  by  drilling  them 
to  music,  so  that  a  company  of  raw  re- 
cruits will  go  through  the  Manual  of  Arms, 
awkwardly,  it  may  be,  but,  thanks  to  then 
singing,  in  perfect  time.  The  songs  heard 
in  these  drills  are  of  various  character. 
To  quote  the  Springfield  Union  again: 

The  recruit  reminds  himself  that  his  days 
of  freedom  are  over  and  that  to-morrow  he 
will  be  his  own  man  no  more.  A  mother 
mourns  over  her  son  who  is  called  to  the 
colors,  and  he  answers  her  with  pride. 
A  peahen  who  jeers  at  the  soldiers  receives 
a  proud  rebuke.  The  Cossack  dying  in 
the  plain  gives  his  last  message  to  his 
horse.  The  soldier  dying  in  a  hospital 
dictates  a  letter  to  his  friend  in  the  village. 
A  girl  whose  lover  has  gone  to  the  war 
wishes  for  wings  that  she  might  fly  after 
him  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Kaiser. 

And  very  often,  The  Union  concludes, 
the  songs  used  for  this  purpose  do  not 
reach  a  high  level  of  poetry.  Like  the 
marching  song  quoted  above,  their  pur- 
pose is  not  to  entertain,  but  to  give  the 
mind  some  mechanical  operation  to  dis- 
tract it  from  the  monotony  of  the  drill. 

For  example,  you  may  observe  a  squad, 
intent  only  on  keeping  time,  lifting  then 
knees  to  the  level  of  their  stomachs, 
dropping  them  again  without  moving 
from  their  places,  left,  right,  left,  right, 
while  they  loudly  inform  the  world  that 
henceforth,  for  them,  Cupid  will  loose  his 
shafts  in  vain: 

Once  I  loved  the  sewing  maids  and  once  I  loved 

the  cooks, 
But   now  I'll  not  love  any  one,   however  sweet 

she  looks. 

Walk  on,  and  you  may  come  upon  an- 
other squad  lustily  marking  time  through 


Helping  save  $300,000  in  fines 


How    Legalite    has  made  night  driving  safe  and 
enjoyable  instead  of  nerve-racking  and  dangerous. 


"Dazzling,  glaring,  blinding  lights  were  ahead  of 
me;  three  cars  on  my  left,  so  it  seemed,  and  one 
directly  in  front.  /  ttus  like  a  blind  man  Irving  to 
drive.  And  like  the  blind  mxn  gropes  in  his  darkness 
I  turned  my  car  to  the  right — the  only  way  that 
seemed  open  —  and  over  the  bank  we  went. 
Stewart  died  the  next  day." 

This  isn't  an  unusual  incident.  It's  an  every-night 
occurrence.  The  hospitals  are  filled  with  dazzle- 
light  victims. 

Some  people  are  just  naturally  reckless.  Others  are 
careful  and  considerate. 

Some  automobilists  never  think  of  "safety  first"  until 
they're  out  on  bail  for  manslaughter. 
While  other  automobilists  are  always  willing  to  com- 
ply with  the  laws  enacted  for  the  safe-guarding  of 
life.  But  laws  or  no  laws,  they  do  unto  other  drivers 
as  they  would  have 
other  drivers  do 
unto  them.  And 
every  man  who 
his  been  up  against 
the  dangers  of  the 
put-your-  eye  -  out 
searchlight    has   deep 


Absolutely  without  glare  or  dazzle. 

Yet  positively  increasing  the  light  on 
the  roadway. 

No  glare,  more  light,  yet  complies  with 
all  city  and  state  "no-glare"  laws. 

Spreads  the  light,  fan  like,  42  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  throws  it  our 
and  down  400  to  500  feet  ahead. 


5. 


Test  this  wonderful  lens  at  our  expense 


for    the    automobilist 


respect 
who  lights  his  car  properly. 
Until  Legalite  was  perfected  the  proper  head-lighting 
of  a  car  had  been  an  unsolved  problem.  The  mis- 
guided lights  of  the  glaring  head-lamps  have  been 
responsible  for  an  awful  loss  of  life  and  damage. 
You,  yourself,  have  been  blinded  by  the  glare.  Your 
own  lights  have  undoubtedly  confused  and  con- 
founded others.  State  laws  and  municipal  regula- 
tions had  to  be  enacted  against  this  menace  in  order 
to  make  night  driving  safer. 

And  now  science  has  provided  the  perfect  head-light — 
LEGALITE.  It  has  been  developed  and  perfected 
by  a  notable  optical  expert  and  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  illuminating  engineers.  It's  not  only  a 
LEGAL  light,  conforming  with  the  most  stringent 
laws  regarding  the  use  of  glaring  head-lights,  but  it's  a 
friendly,  kindly  light— a  light  that  will  aid,  direct 
and  protect  you,  and  direct  and  protect  the  other 
fellow  under  all  road  conditions — furnishing  "all 
the  light  where  the  light  is  needed." 
Legalite's  success  has  been  instantaneous.  Thou- 
sands of  pairs  have  been  distributed.  It  is  not  possible 
to  calculate  the  enormous  saving  it  has  brought  about 
— saving  in  damage,  saving  of  life. 

SEND   NO  MONEY— FILL  IN 


Uphill  or  down,  Legalite's  rays  are 
concentrated  where  you  must  have 
them  for  safe  driving. 

If  the  30,000  users  in  New  England  had  each  been 
fined,  say  $10,  for  breaking  the  lighting  laws,  that  item 
alone  would  figure  up  to  the  tidy   sum  of  $300,000. 

The  Safety  First  League  of  America  endorses  Legalite. 

The  IV  assachu?etts 
Auto  Club  selected 
it  as  the  best  of  26 
he^d-light  lenses 
submitted.  It  is 
approved  legally 
by    New     Jersey, 

and  endorsed  by  Kansas  City,   Washington,  D.  C 

Philadelphia,  Denver,  Albany  and  the  Automobile 

Association  of  America. 

Don't  wait  until  something  happens  before  changing 
your  head-lights.  The  safe  way  is  to  send  now  for 
Legalite.  W  hen  so  small  a  sum  will  help  insure  the 
safety  of  yourself  and  others  from  possible  injury, 
you  should  at  least  investigate. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  satisfy  yourself,  absolutely, 
of  the  merits  of  this  wonderful  head-light  lens.  Do 
not  send  any  money  in  advance.  Try  out  Legalite  at 
our  expense — give  it  a  thorough  test.  If  after  a  week  s 
trial  you  feel  that  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim,  return 
it  and  we  will  consider  the  account  closed. 
Legalite  is  easy  to  put  on;  you  or  your  garage  mar. 
can  do  it.  It  will  improve  the  looks  of  your  car;  comes 
in  all  sizes  for  every  style  of  lamp.  We  will  send 
simple  and  complete  instructions  for  installing  the  lens 
and  focusing  the  lamps. 

Pricesin  the  U.  S.— 7  i  to  8  i  $2.75.  834  to  9  ■ 
$3.50.  9  3 1  toll's  $4.50.  West  of  the  Kocky 
Mountains  25c  per  pair  additional. 

DEALERS— You  will  be  given  full  credit  for  orders 
received  from  your  customers—  if  you  umte  as  at  once. 

COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  NOW 


Legalite  Corporation,  Dept.  A.,   120  Boylstoo  St.,  Boston,   Mass. 
I  will  put  Legalite  on  my  car,  following  your  instructions  very  carefully, 
full  payment,  as  noted  above,  or  will  return  Legalite  to  you. 

The  diameter  of  my  lens  is Name.  Model  and  Year  of  Car 

Address 

State 


Five  days  after  1  receive  it,  1  will  send  y< 


Name 
City 


WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY 

Ordered  from  JOHN  L.  WHITING- J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

\  Paint,  Varnish    Whitewash. Kalsomine. Duster  and  Floor  Brushes  amounting  to  t5S.451.S8,  when  the  White 

l\  Squadron  went  arouu.t  the  world,    [treceived  the  best  brashes  in  the  world  at  lower  pnees  than  all  other 

olfers    ippreeiatius  WHITING-ADAMS  brushes  highly,  the  doited  states  Naxy  Department  has  ordered 

of  the  same  kinds  of  brushes  large  quantities  every  year  for  many  years.  Send  for  illustrated  literature. 

JOHN  L  WHITING-J. I.ADAMS  ^U^BJULttSttSS&Z 

Adams  Brushes  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  H  ighest  Award,  Panama-Pacific  Ej  posi  tion.  1915 


Ill,-      I 


1 I. 
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At  this  end  of  the 
shell  is  the  name  of 
the  powder.  Ask  for 
and  look  for 

INFALLIBLE 
or  "E.    C." 


L 


HERCULES 

Smokeless  Shotgun 


POWDEI{& 


Know  Your 
Shotgun  Shells 

YOTT  can't  know  too  much  about  the 
shells  you  shoot.  The  information 
you  should  have  is  easy  to  obtain  for 
it  is  told  on  the  shell  itself.  The  two  ends 
give  the  story. 

On  the  base  you  will  of  course  find  the 
name  of  the  maker  and  the  loader  of  the 
shell,  and  the  gauge.  At  the  other  end, 
on  the  top  wad,  are  printed  the  size  and 
quantity  of  shot,  the  quantity  of  powder 
and,  last  but  not  least— the  name  of  the 
ponxider. 

Hercules  Smokeless  Shotgun  Powders, 
Infallible  and  "E.  C",  may  be  obtained 
in  any  standard  make  of  shell.  Undoubt- 
edly the  name  of  the  maker  of  your  favorite 
shell  is  given  in  the  column  to  the  right. 

The  next  time  you  order  shotgun  shells 
it  will  pay  you  to  see  that  they  are  loaded 
with  Infallible  or  "E.  C. "Powder.  By  so 
doing  you  will  obtain  a  powder  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  of  uniform  quality— a  pow- 
der that  gives  unusually  light  recoil,  high 
velocity,  and  even  patterns.  You  will  find 
the  name  of  the  powder  stenciled  on  the 
outside  of  the  box,  as  well  as  on  the 
top  wad. 

For  a  booklet  on  ammunition,  of  in- 
terest   to  any  sportsman,  address 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


On  this  end  is  the 
name  of  the  maker. 
Hercules  Smokeless 
Shotgun  Powders 
may  be  obtained  in 
shells  made  by  the 
following: 

PETERS 

REMINGTON 

SELBY 

U.  S. 

WESTERN 

WINCHESTER 


1015  Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


You'll  Be  Off  in  a  Minute! 

When  you're  miles  from  home  with  a  crippled  car,  don't  stamp 
around  and  cuss  the  motor.  Just  get  out  your  Basline  Autowline, 
hail  the  first  passing  motorist — and  you'll  be  off  in  a  minute! 

Basline  Autowline 

guarantees  a  tow  home,  for  you  or  the  other  fellow.  It's  made  of 
famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.  Strong  enough  to  pull  a  4000-lb. 
car  up  a  20< "(  grade;  light  enough  to  carry  on  your  little  finger. 
Attached  in  three  seconds  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks  that  can't 
be  jolted  loose. 

You'll  need  Basline  Autowline  some  day.  Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $4.55. 

POWERSTEEL  AUTOWLOCK  says  "No  use!"  to  car  and  tire 

thieves.     It's  real  protection.     Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $2.25. 
Buy  from  your  Accessory  Dealer.    Literature  on  request. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.,  St.  Louis— New  York 
Manufacturers  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
There's  a  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  for  every  purpose 


The  Original  Wire  RopeTowline 


the  fifteen    verses   of  "The   Jolly   Young 
Trader,"  from  the  beginning: 

\  Jolly  young  trader 

with  m-\ er  a  care, 
Merrily,  merrily . 

Rode  from  the  fair. 


to  the  end: 


Blue  were  his  trousers, 

His  shirt  it  was  red. 

Rumpled  and  I  tunbled 

The  cap  on  his  bead. 


OLD   VIRGINIA  WAYS 

IT  was  a  beautiful  life  in  Virginia  in  the 
good  old  days  "befo'  the  war."  As  a 
crumbling  tombstone  records  of  one  family, 
it  was  a  time  when  "all  the  sons  were  brave, 
and  all  the  daughters  fair."  It  was  a  time 
when  the  cook-books  began  their  recipes 
with  "take  two  dozen  fresh-laid  eggs,"  or 
"two  quarts  of  the  finest  and  thickest  cream 
procurable  " ;  when  the  hospitality  was  such 
that  a  family  Avould  come  to  spend  the 
day  and  remain  for  thirty  years;  when  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  drest  in  "habbits" 
and  "mantills,"  gathered  at  a  neighbors 
to  "pore"  a  dish  of  tea.  The  Virginia 
our  great-grandmothers  knew  is  being  for- 
gotten, and  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  such 
a  book  as  the  one  in  which  Miss  Lucy  Lee 
Pleasants  records  her  mother's  stories  of 
"Old  Virginia  Days  and  Ways,"  with  then- 
keen  political  combats,  family  life,  and  the 
road  adventures  of  the  times  before  such 
words  as  efficiency  and  economic  struggle 
were  known. 

Party  strife  ran  high  when  the  toast, 

"  The  cure  for  Loco-Foco  pizen 
Is  Henry  Clay  and  Prelinghuysen," 

was  drunk  with  loud  acclaim.  Miss 
Pleasants  gives  us  the  following  delicious 
anecdote,  told  in  her  mother's  words, 
showing  how  high  political  feeling  ran  in 
President  Tyler's  day: 

In  those  days  the  interest  in  politics  was 
so  keen  that  public  events  affected  people 
as  vitally  as  their  own  private  affairs.  I 
was  only  seven  years  old  at  the  time  (of  the 
veto  of  the  Bank  Bill)  but  the  gloom  and 
disappointment  of  my  elders  imprest  my 
youthful  spirits  to  such  a  degree  that 
when  I  was  asked  to  dance  that  night  at 
the  "hop"  I  declined,  giving  as  my  reason 
that  "Tyler  had  vetoed  the  Bank  Bill." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  such  bitter 
struggles  was  the  high  spirit  of  the  South- 
ern gentleman.  In  a  chapter  entitled 
"Fire-Eaters,"  several  family  anecdotes 
are  related.  Upon  one  occasion,  we  read, 
Colonel  McCarty  was  traveling  in  New 
Orleans.  He  had  already  fought  a  famous 
duel  in  the  South,  in  which  the  principals 
fought  with  muskets  standing  so  close  that 
the  barrels  of  the  guns  almost  met,  and  he 
was  surprized  to  be  accosted  by  a  perfect 
stranger  in  this  manner: 

"You,  I  believe,  sir,  are  Colonel  McCarty, 
of  Virginia?" 

"I  am,  sir." 

"I    am    Colonel    K ,    of    Louisiana. 

You,    I    understand,    are    accounted    the 
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This  is  a  Photograph  of  a  Hand -Brush  Six  Tears  Old 


Just  a  Hand-Brush 


But  SUCH  a  Brush ! 


IT  is  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic  hand-brush 
that  has  been  in  daily  use  in  an 
office  for  six  years.  A  new  brush 
would  not  look  any  different. 

You  never  saw  a  hand-  or  nail- 
brush as  fine  as  this  one  is.  It  con- 
tains bristles  short,  strong  and  black, 
the  stub  ends  of  the  toughest  Bessara- 
bian  boar  hair,  set  in  an  aluminum 
plate  which  is  riveted  with  eight 
rivets  to  a  stout  hard-wood  back. 

Soaking  in  hot  water,  use,  abuse 
or  violent  outrage  does  not  affect  it. 

Nobody  can  say  how  long  it  will 
last.  The  first  ones  we  made  ten  years 
ago  are  still  scrubbing  away  grime 
and  making  hands,  ringers  and  nails 
clean  for  big  and  little  hands,  soft 
and  hard  hands,  tender  hands  and 
hands  calloused  with  toil. 

Yet  it  has  never  been  a  big  seller, 
because  very  few  people  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  most  stores  say 
with  very  good  reason  that  the  public 
has  never  been  educated  to  pay  more 


than  10c  or  at  most  25c  for  a  hand- 
brush. 

Well,  this  is  no  25c  brush.  It's  a 
dollar  brush — costs  a  dollar  and  like 
every  article  of  supreme  quality  is 
worth  anything  you  want  to  say. 

It  is  so  sturdy  and  its  simple  quality 
is  so  convincingly  apparent  that  every 
time  you  wash  your  hands,  from  the 
day  you  bought  it  to  goodness  knows 
when,  you  will  grin  and  be  glad  you 
bought  it. 

And  if  you  present  it  to  anyone  he 
will  bless  you.    It's  nicely  boxed. 

Send  us  a  dollar  a?id  get  one  and  if 
you  ever  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  was  a  good,  sensible  purchase, 
tell  us. 

We  will  send  you  back  your  dollar 
and  you  can  keep  the  brush. 

Put  a  dollar  in  an  envelope  and 
send  to  us.  No  risk  for  you.  You 
don't  even  have  to  return  the  brush 
if  you  are  sorry  you  bought  it. 


Florence  Manufacturing  Co.,     14    Pine  St.,    Florence,  Mass. 

Sole  Makers  of  Pro-phy-lac-tic  and  Florence  Kcepclean  Toilet  Brushes 
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Choose  a  Refrigerator 

That  You  Know  Will  Satisfy 

YOU  know  that  perfect  preservation  of  foods  and  life-long  depend- 
ability cannot  be  obtained  from  an  "ice-box."  Cold  air  without 
proper  circulation  cannot  keep  foods  pure.  Hard-to-clean  lin- 
ings and  drain  are  sources  of  contamination.  The  Bohn  Syphon  System 
of  circulation,  the  Bohn  one-piece  porcelain  enamel  lining,  with  lull 
rounded  corners  and  a  perfect,  easy-to-get-at  drain,  have  set  a  new 
high  efficiency  standard  in  refrigerators.  The  Bohn  construction  and 
insulation,  too,  enable  the  Bohn  Syphon  Refrigerator  to  maintain 
a  lower  temperature  with   the  same  ice  consumption. 

BOHN 

SYPHON   REFRIGERATORS 

Ask  the  Bohn  dealer  to  show  you 
all  the  details  of  these  famous  refrig- 
erators. Many  sizes— oak  or  white 
enamel  exteriors — inside  or  outside 
icing.  Your  architect  has  or  can  get 
Bohn  specifications  for  any  special 
requirements  if  you  are  building  a 
new  home.     Catalog  free. 

Big  buyers  like  the  Great  American 
Railroads  and  The  Pullman  Company 
use  the  Bohn  Syphon  System  in  their 
cars  requiring  refrigeration. 

Big  Recipe  Book  of  Cold  Foods 

and  An  Interesting  Paper  Toy  For  Youngsters 

Nearlv  iooo  tested  recipes  of  salads,  ices,  beverages,  candies—many  of  them  never 
before  published— conveniently  grouped  and  bound  in  white  cloth.  \2b  pages,  lms 
valuable  book  and  one' new  cut-out,   "Bohn   Sanitary    Kitchen,      postpaid,   50c. 

WHITE    ENAMEL    REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 

Main  Office  and  Factory:   1510  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


n. 


NEW  YORK 
53  W.  42nd  St. 


CHICAGO 
Washington  St.  at  Garland  Ct. 


LOS  ANGELES 
803  So.  Hill  St. 
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bravest  man  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
as  I  am  of  mine,  and,  frankly,  I'd  like  to 
measure  swords  with  you." 

My  father,  much  astonished  at  this 
address,  fixt  his  eyes  upon  his  companion 
and  replied: 

"I  have  just  arrived  in  your  city,  sir, 
and  am  unacquainted  with  its  customs. 
Am  I  right  in  understanding  you  to  say 
that  you  wish  to  fight  me — a  man  whom 
you  have  never  seen  before  and  with  whom 
you  can  have  no  cause  of  quarrel?" 

"You  apprehend  my  meaning,  sir," 
said  the  Louisianian. 

"Very  well,"  replied  my  father,  "I 
have  never  refused  a  challenge,  altho  this 
one  seems  to  me  most  extraordinary.'  I 
will  meet  you  to-morrow  morning  at  day- 
break at  any  place  you  may  appoint.  As 
the  challenged  party  I  claim  the  right  to 
name  the  weapons,  and  I  choose  pistols." 

He  was  highly  indignant  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  piercing  eyes  must  have 
been  very  remarkable,  for  the  Louisianian 
turned  pale  and  fell  back  a  pace. 

"Good    God,    sir,"    he    exclaimed,    "it 
-seems  as  if  you  would  look  me  through 
the  brain. 

"I  will  shoot  you  through  the  brain 
to-morrow  morning  at  daybreak,"  replied 
my  father,  "and  I  shall  wait  in  my  room 
for  your  second  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  meeting." 

"Why,   Colonel,"   exclaimed   the  bully 
"you  take  this  too  seriously.     I  was  only 
jesting,  a  harmless  jest,   sir,  to  try  your 
mettle." 

"I  have  no  taste  for  such  jests,  sir," 
replied  my  father,  "and  I  decline  all 
further  conversation  with  you." 

The  next  morning  the  Louisianian  had 
left  for  parts  unknown.  But  often  these 
affairs  were  by  no  means  jests,  and  par- 
ticularly in  traveling  a  man  needed  un- 
daunted courage  to  protect  himself  from 
annoyance.  The  book  tells  how  on  his 
way  back  to  Virginia: 

He  traveled,  naturally,  upon  a  Mis- 
sissippi steamer,  the  great  river  in  those 
days  being  the  main  highway  of  traffic. 
These  boats  were  frequented  by  despera- 
does and  gamblers  who  beguiled  the  pas- 
sengers into  playing  cards  with  them  and 
cheated  them  out  of  their  money. 

My  father  was  enjoying  a  quiet  game 
with  two  gentlemen  of  his  own  sort  when 
one  of  these  gentlemen  of  fortune  ap- 
proached and  proposed  to  join  them.  It 
was  explained  to  him  politely  that  the 
party  was  satisfied  as  they  were,  and  did 
not  care  for  a  fourth.  The  intruder  in- 
sisted and  proceeded  to  make  himself 
very  objectionable — cursing,  swearing,  and 
drawing  a  knife.  The  players,  rather 
white,  looked  at  each  other.  They  were 
unarmed  and  it  seemed  that  they  would 
either  have  to  admit  the  fellow  to  their 
game  or  get  into  an  ugly  scrimmage. 
Suddenly  my  father,  still  -holding  his 
cards,  arose,  seized  the  desperado  by  the 
collar,  walked  with  him  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  flung  him  over  into  the  stream. 
Returning  to  his  seat  he  threw  down  an 
ace,  quietly  observing: 

"My  trick,  gentlemen." 

The  wit  of  these  gentlemen  equaled 
their  courage.  Several  stories  are  told  of 
the  repartee  of  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke. 
It  is  narrated  that  on  one  occasion  Ran- 
dolph   had    a    bitter    disagreement    with 


Blessed  is  this  Woman 


LESSED  is  this  woman.  She 
knows  the  joys  and  delights  of 
stationary  vacuum  cleaning. 

Her  house  is  as  neat  as 
wax.  The  colors  in  her  rugs 
fairly  bloom.  Hangings  and 
draperies  look  as  fresh  and 
new  as  if  the  decorator  had 
just  put  them  up.  Furniture, 
upholstery,  desks,  tables  and 
books  dodge  the  dust. 

How  can  such  a 
young  girl-mother 
keep  her  home  im- 
maculately clean  — 
do  all  the  work  her- 
self—  and  look  as 
sweet  as  sunshine? 

Stationary  vacuum 
cleaning  will  do  it. 


(  REG-U-S-PAT-  OFF-) 


Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaners 

What  are  the  chief  blessings  of  stationary  vacuum  cleaning? 

First,  wonderful  convenience.  Insert  the  rubber  cleaning  hose  in  the  in- 
let— and  push  a  button.  All  your  attention  is  devoted  to  cleaning.  All 
the  machinery  is  down  in  the  cellar. 

Second,  more  sanitary,  thorough  cleaning,  with  no  danger  of  injury  to 
rugs  and  delicate  fabrics.  Stationary  vacuum  cleaning  is  a  sanitary  pre- 
caution just  as  much  as  refrigeration  and  plumbing. 

The  Sturtevant,  stationary  fan  type  cleaner  gives  steady  suction  that  c~r. 
also  be  used  for  cleaning  clothes,  furs  and  delicate  hangings. 

Not  an  Expense,  but  a  Sound  Investment 

Money  spent  for  a  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  system  is  profitably  invested.  When 
you  want  to  sell  your  house,  the  fact  that  it  has  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  puts  it  in 
the  "preferred  class."  Divide  the  cost  of  installing  stationary  vacuum  cleaning  over 
a  few  years  and  a  few  pennies  a  day  pay  for  it. 

Do  you  live  in  a  hotel  or  apartment?  Make  sure  before  you  rent  that  it  has  sta- 
tionary vacuum  cleaning.  Once  you  live  in  a  hotel  or  apartment  equipped  with  sta- 
tionary cleaning  you  will  tolerate  no  other  kind  of  cleaning  service. 

If  you  or  your  wife  knew  one-tenth  of  its  conveniences  you  would  decide  today  to 
have  stationary  vacuum  cleaning.  The  first  step  is  to  send  for  our  booklet,  "Sturtevant 
Stationary  Vacuum  Cleaners.  "  Also  send  for  book  telling  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  well  ventilated  buildings. 

Sturtevant  Gives  the  World  Health  and  Profit  Out  of  Air 
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A  Building  Medium 
Which  Expresses  the 
Culture  of  Centuries 

In  Europe  the  art  and  architecture 
of  all  a£es  has  been  expressed  in  the 
venerable  stone  buildings  we  study 
and  adore.  Too  often  in  America 
we  build  of  man-made  innovations — 
trying  to  express  the  real  with  an 
imitation  of  it.  Then  we  wonder  why 
so  many  of  our  buildings  fail  to  &ive 
the  impression  of  beauty,  solidity  and 
permanence  as  those  of  Europe  do — 
and  why  our  better  dwelling  places 
are  called  houses  instead  of  homes. 

A  lar&e  proportion  of  the  truly 
&reat  buildings — homes  that  have  the 
qualities  of  dignity  and  refinement 
without  stiffness  and  formality  — 
"cultured  homelikeness" — have  been 
and  always  will  be  built  of  stone. 
Indiana  Limestone  expresses  the 
beauty  of  all  styles  of  architecture, 
and  it  is  not  higher  in  cost  than  far 
less  durable  artificial  materials.  You 
really  owe  it  to  your  "appreciative 
sense"  to  find  out  about  it. 

FREE:  An  interesting  illustrated  booklet  and  a  sample 
showing  various  finishes  will  be  sent  you  upon  request. 
See  Indiana  Limestone  at  close  quarters — write  to 

INDIANA  LIMESTONEQUARRYMEN'S 

ASSOCIATION 

Box  213,  Bedford,  Indiana 


By  James  C.Fernaid.  L.U.D.    A  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.    Invaluable  to  writers,   speakers  and  stu- 
dents.   1 2tno,  Cloth,  320  pp.    $1. so  net.    Postpaid  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALtiS  COJU'ANY,  ail-SCO  Fourth  Ave.,  .NEW  YOKK 


A  NEW  Natural  History— In  One  Volume 

with  sixteen  color  plates  direct  from  Nature  and 
more  than  200  illustrations  from  photographs, 

CasselPs  Natural  History 

By  F.MARTIN  DUNCAN,  F.R.P.S..  F.R.M.S. 

No  study  of  Nature  is  so  full  of  interest,  none 
so  fascinating',  as  the  study  of  animal  life. 
Written  in  a  chatty, easy  manner,  as  free  from 
technical  terms  as  the  theme  permits.  Cassell's 
Natural  History  places  before  the  reader  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  evolution  of  animal  life 
from  the  simplest  organization  to  the  most 
complex  type. 

Professor  Duncan  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
biologists  of  the  day.  His  knowledge  is  world- 
wide— he  is  a  specialist,  whether  treating  of 
denizens  of  the  deep,  the  air,  the  earth,  or 
under  the  earth. 

Medium 8vo, 450 pages.  $2.50 net ;  by  mail  S2.70 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even ,  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWAJID  WESLEY  CO.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


John  Pleasants,  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia.    To  quote  again  : 

The  stncts  of  Washington,  at  the  time, 
were  a  succession  of  mud-holes,  and  over  an 
especialij  bad  one  a  narrow  plank  had  been 
laid  lor  a  crossing.  Pleasants,  going  to 
his  office  one  morning,  descried  Randolph 
approaching  from  the  opposite  direction, 
lie  saw  that  they  must  meet  upon  the 
plank  and  felt  that  this  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  force  the  quarrel  he  desired. 
Stepping  into  the  middle  of  the  footway 
he  folded  his  arms  and  as  Randolph  came 
up  said  belligerently: 

"I  never  make  way  for  a  d      — d  puppy! " 
"I  do,  sir,"  Randolph  replied  in  his  high, 
squeaky  voice,  and  stepping  out  into  the 
mud  he  picked  his  way  through  it. 

The  "Mammy"  is  perhaps  the  character 
of  the  South  most  beloved  by  Southerners, 
and  the  one  least  understood  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line;  so  we  are  not 
surprized  to  find  that  there  are  several 
anecdotes  of  Mammy's  devotion  to  her 
little  charges  and  the  love  the  children 
had  for  their  colored  nurse.  To  quote  from 
the  chapter  on  "Slavery  as  I  Knew  It": 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  before  the 
war,  Mammy  went  wdth  us  to  a  water- 
cure  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  As 
negroes  were  not  allowed  to  travel  on  the 
same  cars  with  white  people,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  her  wear  gloves  and  a 
thick  veil  on  the  journey  and  to  promise 
not  to  speak  a  word  on  any  provocation. 
Once  arrived  in  Massachusetts  she  was  at 
liberty  to  follow  her  own  devices,  but  by 
this  time  her  devotion  had  been  tried  and 
we  had  no  fear  of  her  leaving  us. 

While  we  were  in  Northampton,  my 
father,  being  summoned  to  Milwaukee  on 
business,  was  taken  very  ill  there.  My 
mother  and  I  went  to  him  immediately, 
leaving  Mammy  in  charge  of  our  cottage  at 
the  water-cure.  We  had  scarcely  reached 
home  when  my  mother  became  so  desper- 
ately ill  that  several  w^eeks  elapsed  before  I 
could  make  arrangements  for  Mammy's 
journey,  altho  she  had  written  two  or  three 
letters  urging  me  to  send  her  the  money 
to  come  home.  The  evening  of  her  arrival 
she  told  me  some  of  her  experiences. 

"Miss  Sally,"  she  said,  "I  was  gwine  to 
wo'k  my  way  home  if  you  hadn't  sent  me 
the  money,  but  I  had  a  heap  of  offers  to 
stay.  You  know  Mr.  Wendell  Phillips, 
don't  you,  honey?  Well,  after  you  and 
Mistis  went  away  he  sent  for  me  and  ad- 
vised me  not  to  go  back  to  Virginia.  I 
told  him  that  Marster  was  dead  and  that  I 
loved  you  and  Mistis  an'  wanted  to  go 
back  an'  live  with  you.  He  didn't  say 
much  to  that,  but  he  went  on  talkin'  about 
my  bein'  free  in  Massachusetts  and  tellin' 
me  the  good  places  he  could  git  me  in  the 
North  if  I  would  stay.  I  was  workin'  then 
for  Mrs.  Hammond,  the  lady  you  boarded 
with,  honey,  and  he  asked  me  after  a 
while  if  I  didn't  like  her.  'Yes,'  I  sez,  'I 
like  her  pretty  well,  but  Mr.  Phillips,'  I  sez, 
'there's  one  thing  about  Mrs.Hammond  that 
I  don't  like  very  well,  and  ;f  my  Marster 
and  Mistis  had  knowed  it  they  never  would 
have  stayed  in  her  house  in  dis  world.' ' 

'"Why,  Matilda,'  he  sez,  'you  astonish 
me!    What  is  it?'" 

"Sez  I,  'Mr.  Phillips,  does  you  know 
that  Mrs.  Hammond  is  an  abolitionist? 

"Well,  honey,  he  thro  wed  back  his 
head  and  laughed  fit  to  kill  hisself." 
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Here's  the  Big  Objection — Judge  for  Yourself 

"P^NROGRESS  and  improvement  are  constantly  knocking  time-honored  ideas  and 
Uy    customs  into  the  proverbial  cocked  hat. 

New  and  better  ways  of  doing  things  are  constantly  being  found.  And 
old  ways  are  constantly  being  sent  to  the  scrap-pile  as  out-of-date  and  behind-the-times. 

The  latest  example  is  the  big  reform  now  taking  place  in  American  bathing  habits. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  a  scrub  in  a  tub  of  water  satisfied  even  the  most  fastidious.  But 
it  has  had  its  day.  Judged  by  more  modern  standards,  it  now  seems  a  poor  way  to  get  clean . 
Filling  a  tub  means  finishing  in  the  same  water 

The  Modern  Way— Running  Water 
A  Constant  Rinsing  Process 

The  only  thoroughly  hygienic  way  is  a  shower—  standing  up  in 
running  water — a  constant  rinsing  process — every  drop  from  the 
first  to  the  last  absolutely  fresh  and  clean 

It  is  also  the  quick  way — you  can 
turn  on  a  shower  —  any  temperature 
you  want — and  wash  your  hands,  face 
and  tvhole  body  in  about  the  same  time 
it  takes  to  wash  the  hands  and  face 
alone  at  a  basin;  or  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  merely  to  fill  a  tub. 


you  start  with — finishing  in  dirty  water;  water 
filled  with  impurities  washed  out  of  the  pores.  At 
least  that's  the  case  unless  you  take  the  trouble 
to  empty  the  tub  and  do  the  job  over  again. 

You  can  easily  check  up  on  that;  simply  note  the 
film  or  scum  which  collects  on  top  of  the  water  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  tub  after  such  a  bath — partic- 
ularly a  hot  bath — no  matter  how  often  you  bathe. 

Neither  you  nor  I  nor  any  other  self-respecting 
person  would  think  of  starting  a  bath  in  such  water. 
But  isn't  it  just  about  as  bad  to  finish'm  such  water? 


Then  a  shower  is  also  the  invigor- 
ating and  enjoyable  way— especially 
with  the  Kenney  Curtainless  Needle 
Shower.  This  new  kind  of  shower  turns 
keeping  clean  into  downright  fun- 
makes  any  temperature  of  water  seem 
twice  as    stimulating  and  refreshing. 
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All  models 
attach  direct  to 
tub — a  connec- 
tion   for   every 
style  of  faucet 


No  Bath  Tub  Complete  Without  A 
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No  Messy  Curtain— No  Wet  Hair 
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This  new  kind  of  shower  is  a  revo- 
lutionary step  ahead. 

Attaches  direct  to  any  bathtub  as 
a  permanent,  stationary  part  of  the 
tub.  Turns  on  and  off  at  the  turn  of 
a  handle.  Doesn't  interfere  with  fill- 
ing or  using  the  tub  in  the  regular  way. 

The  first  and  only  tub  shower  which 
does  away  with  all  need  for  a  messy, 
sloppy,  unsanitary  curtain— eliminates 
the  curtain  by  eliminating  all  splash. 


Also  the  first  and  only  easily  installed 
shower  which  eliminates  all  downpour 
on  the  head — sends  all  the  water  direct 
against  the  body.  No  wet  hair.  A 
shower  women  and  children  can  enjoy. 

Easily  Attached  To  Any  Tub 

Four  fine  all-metal  models  to  choose  from. 

The  Niagara  Model  at  J7.50  and  the  Palm 
Beach  at  $15  can  both  be  attached  to  the  tub 
without  the  use  of  a  single  tool — not  even  a 
screw-driver;  nothing  but  your  fingers. 

Attaching  the  other  models  is  a  plumber's 
job,  but  a  very  simple  one. 


Guaranteed   Not   To   Splash    Out 
Try  One  On  Approval  To  Prove  It 


The  Kenney  Curtainless  Shower  works  on 
a  brand  new  principle.  It's  all  in  the  converg- 
ing streams  —  in  the  angle  at  which  the  water 
strikes  the  body;  a  patented  feature  which 
makes  the  water  hug  the  flesh  and  run  down 
the  body  into  the  tub  instead  of  spattering  off. 

You  can  put  either  the  $7.50  Niagara  or 
the  $15  Palm  Beach  Model  to  the  test— right 
on  your  own  bath  tub — and  see  for  yourself 
without  risking  a  penny.  (The  other  models 
are  guaranteed,  but  not  sold  on  approval,  as 
they  are  permanent  installations.) 

Where   To   Get  One 

Any  On-The-Job  Plumber  or  any  Wide- 
Awake  Hardware.  Department  or  Drug  Store 
—the  kind  who  like  to  be  first  in  line  with 
new  ideas — -either  has  this  new  kind  of  shower 
in  stock  or  will  promptly  order  it  for  you. 

Or  if  it  will  save  you  trouble,  write  to  us — 
we'll  supply  you  by  mail  or  else  tell  you 
whom  to  go  to  in  your  town. 


In  either  case,  if  you  aren't  satisfied — If 
you  don't  want  to  keep  the  shower — it  won't 
cost  you  a  single  cent. 

Be  Prepared  For  Hot  Weather 

A  quick  cool-you-off  make-you-feel-fine  wash- 
down  in  running  water  two  or  three  time?  a  day 
is  a  simple  and  sensible  way  to  keep  the  sweat- 
ing, sweltering  days  and  nights  of  summer  from 
fagging  you  out  and  getting  the  best  of  you. 
Especially  fine  for  the  children. 

And  now's  the  time  to  prepare — before  the  hot 
days  and  nights  get  here. 

A  Book  To  Read  and  Keep — 5enr  Free 

"Fun  and  Health  in  Running  Water"  is  the 
title.  Chock  full  of  sound  common  sense.  Shows 
how  plain  soap  and  water — running  water,  any 
temperature — can  be  turned  into  the  finest  kind 
of  invigorating  and  enjoyable  tonic.  Will  givc 
you  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  on  bathing.  Also 
pictures  and  describes  all  four  models  of  the 
Kenney  Curtainless  Shower.  A  book  you'll  want 
to  keep.  Start  your  name  on  the  wayg  now- — 
before  you  forget      Address  nearest  office. 


THE  CURTAINLESS  SHOWER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

25  West  Broadway,  New  York  5  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Handled  in  Canada  by  THE  CANADIAN  SALESMEN.  92  Notre-D.me  St.,  Eait.  Montreal 
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BICYCLE    TIRES 
T^ASTES  and  needs  differ.    In  buy- 

*  ing  a  bicycle  tire,  a  studded  tread  may 
appeal  most  strongly  to  you,  while  someone  else  may 
have  a  decided  preference  for  a  gridiron. 

For  this   reason,  you    are  offered    a 

CHOICE  when  you  buy  KOKOMO 
Bicycle  Tires.  There  is  a  variety  of  styles  and  pnces 
—  seven  splendid  tires— each  the  best  tire  we  know  how  to 
build  at  its  price. 

All    KOKOMO  Tires   are    good. 

And  no  matter  which  of  the  seven  you  choose, 
you  may  be  sure  that  you'll  get  a  generous  return 
for  your  money. 

There  has  been  no  advance  in  the 

price  of  KOKOMO  Bicycle  Tires.  There 
will  be  no  advance  if  we  can  avoid  it.  When  buy- 
ing a  new  bicycle,  see  that  it  has  KOKOMO  Tires.  When 
buying  fires,  ask  for  KOKOMO. 

KOKOMO  RUBBER  CO.,  Kokomo,  kd. 

ll  A   Leader   for  More    than    Twenty  Years 


CHOOSE: 

EVERLASTt  R  each  $5.00  STICK  TIGHT  each  $3  75  \ 
KOKOMO  KORD  each  5.00  DEFENDER  each  3.25  1 
No   13  SPECIAL     each    4.25        OXFORD  each    2.50 

PIONEER    each    $2.25 


III!     UTKKAH\    DIGEST,   JR. 


ADVANCEMENT   IN   LIFE  CONVERSATION 

■     t i . If       Gnlf.rnltnri.     hv  Prnfp^nr  ... 


depends  largely  upon  yourself.    Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.    i2mo. 
Cloth.    75  cents:  by  mail  83  cents. 
Funk  &  WagnaUs  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


WHAT    TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book   ori   the   true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Just  Published 


A  Desk-Book  of 


Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Indicates  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  words,  foreign  terms, 
,,n  „  n  Bible  names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  and  proper  names 
Frank  H.  Vntdly.  Lit.D.,  LLD.  q{  aU  kinds  current  in  Hterature,  science,  and  the  arts.  In  addition 
to  this,  all  words  that  are  likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-English  speaking  set- 
tler in  America  are  included.    In  so  far  as  the  last  feature  is  concerned,  this  work  is  unique. 

Each  term  needing  explanation  is  concisely  defined  and  wherever  necessary,  notes  ^XlfVaneuaee^are 
tins  usaee  are  aooend-d  The  preferences  of  a  the  principal  dictionaries  ot  the  English  language  are 
7aleT  on 'record  Pand  national  peculiarities  indicated  and  explained.  Thus  the  volume  c^tonr**,? 
recommendations  of  the  leading  lexicographers  of  three  centuries,  presents  the  most  complete  consensus  ot 
English  pronunciation  that  has  ever  been  compiled. 
12mo,  cloth,  942  page.,  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72.    Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave., N.Y. City 


WE  have  been  [/-boated  most  courte- 
ously, ll  seems  thai  Mr.  Yost,  the 
editor  0!'  the  St.  Louis  Globt  Democrat,  ha- 
been  pondering,  perfecting,  and  pointing  a 

little  jest  at  our  expense  during  the  twenty- 
seven  years  be  has  supposedly  taken  The 
Digest,    and    the   other   day    he    launched 
the    torpedo,   by    mail,    politely    attaching 
his   eard   to    the   firing-pin.      We   were   at- 
tacked without   warning,  and  should  ha\e 
infallibly    been    sunk  had   it    not    been   for 
the    risibility    of    the    article.      Mr.    Yost 
wisely  begins  with  something  easy  in  his 
column     headed     "Our     Own     Litekaky 
Digest."     Instead  of  using  some  phase  of 
the  foreign  news  (which  is  indigestible  and 
often  hard  to  swallow)  as  the  object  of  his 
gastronomic    belles-lettres,    he    avails    him- 
self of  the  light  pabulum  of  rice.     That 
gets  a  rise  out   of   us,  for,  as  he  himself 
points  out,  anybody  can  digest  that,    But, 
to  delay  no  longer,  here  it  is: 

In  seeking  adequate  substitutes  for 
bread  and  potatoes,  a  question  that  seems 
to  have  stirred  the  people  deeply— to  their 
innermost  depths,  we  might  say— rice  has 
been  offered  by  many  ardent  advocates. 
Carefully  prepared  artieles,  their  publica- 
tion fostered  by  American  rice-growers, 
have  pointed  out  the  well-known  excellent 
qualities  of  the  cereal,  and  it  is  gaining 
some  headway  in  the  public  regard,  tho  we 
find  that  old  prejudices  are  still  hard  to 
overcome  in  some  quarters. 

The  Toledo  Blade  says  derisively: 
'"There  is  little  difference  between  rice 
and  hominy.  Both  taste  like  nothing." 
To  which  the  Albany  Journal  replies: 
"Now,  will  the  Toledo  Blade  kindly  ex- 
plain the  taste  of  potatoes?  Nothing  that 
contains  considerable  starch  can  have 
much  taste."  The  Blade's  laconic  rejoinder 
is  that  "Potatoes  taste  like  a  square  meal." 
The  Birmingham  Age-Herald  thinks — 
"Rice  may  cut  down  the  high  cost  of 
living,  but,  if  a  person  doesn't  happen  to 
like  rice,  it  will  also  lessen  materially  the 
pleasure  of  living";  and  the  Chicago  News 
adds  facetiously:  "A  contemporary  gives 
eight  wavs  of  cooking  rice,  but  Airs. 
Lafavette*  Park  says  there  is  but  one  way 
to  dispose  of  it  and  that  is  to  let  some- 
body else  eat  it." 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  shows  a  more 
receptive  disposition  and  remarks:  "In 
these  rare  potato  days,  it  is  good  to  discover 
that  we  can  eat  rice  without  feeling 
Chinafied  or  even  Japanned";  and  the 
New  YTork  Sun  warmly  rallies  to  the 
defense  with:  "Persons  who  object  to  rice 
on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese  eat  it 
should  shun  beef,  which  is  the  favorite  food 
of  the  hyena," 

The  contribution  of  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  to  the  discussion  is  that, 
'•Instead  of  showering  a  bride  with  rice, 
the  smart  thing  is  to  send  it  around  to  her 
flat  on  her  first  at-home  day.  The 
Toledo  Blade  writer  concedes  that  "This 
column  hopes  it  is  broad  enough  to  favor 
rice  for  those  who  like  it,"  But  the  Kansas 
City  Star  quotes  the  following  antipathetic 
item  from  the  Iola  (Kan.)  Register:  "When 
Ham  Berger  of  Olathe  proposed  an  ex- 
travagant venture  one  day  last  week, 
Mr«     Ham    said    severely    that    'a    dollar 
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A  Homely  Illustration 

with  a  Moral  for  Every 

Car  Owner 


Why  is  the  Cork  Tapered? 


The  humble  cork  is  as  efficient  in  service  as  it  is  simple 
in  principle. 

It  always  fits.     Why?     Because  it's  tapered. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  the  bearings  on  an  automobile? 
Everything. 

For  a  well  designed  bearing  must  not  only  carry  the  load 
— it  must  serve  as  a  "stopper."  That's  the  reason  for  the 
cork-shaped  form  of  a  Timken  Bearing.  It  must  stop  the 
impact  that  comes  with  every  sway  of  the  car  from  side  to 
side,  with  every  turn  of  a  curve  or  corner. 

This  impact  is  more  technically  known  as  end  thrust — 
the  force  that  presses  the  whole  weight  of  your  car  and  its 
burden  sideways  into  the  hub  of  the  front  wheel  as  you 
turn  a  corner. 

Such  an  impact  must  be  cared  for  in  so.  .  way  and  it 
is  perfectly  "stoppered"  by  the  tapered  rollers  of  the 
Timken  Bearing,  revolving  inside  the  conical  cup  which  fits 
into  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 

You  cannot  wear  out  a  cork.  After  long  use  it  will 
simply  go  into  the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  little  farther  or 
a  little  more  snugly. 


It's  the  same  way  with  your  Timken  Bearings.  All  bear- 
ings will  wear  in  time.  With  Timken  Bearings,  the 
wear  is  evenly  distributed  over  a  large  surface.  Even 
after  thousands  of  miles  it  is  difficult  to  detect  this  slight 
wear.  But  when  wear  does  come  in  the  Timken  Bearing 
it  can  be  entirely  taken  up  by  a  slight  adjustment — merely 
moving  the  cone  with  its  rollers  a  little  farther  into  the 
cup — and  all  effect  of  wear  immediately  vanishes,  leaving 
the  bearing  as  good  as  new. 

Car  manufacturers  realize  the  importance  of  having 
bearings  that  will  not  wear  out  at  the  points  of  severest 
service.  They  realize  that  the  extra  cost  of  Timken  Bear- 
ings is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  extra  protection  it 
affords  the  car  owner. 

That  is  why  83  per  cent  of  the  higher  grade  1917  cars, 
priced  above  $700  and  made  in  plants  having  an  annual 
capacity  of  1000  cars  or  more,  are  equipped  at  front  or  rear 
wheels,  differential,  pinion,  or  transmission,  with  Timken 
Bearings. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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Where  all 
search  ends 

Search  for  the  best  in  electrical 
machinery  inevitably  leads  to 
Wagner,  Quality. 

The  light  of  twenty-five  years'  specialized 
research  and  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
development  of  electrical  apparatus  is 
reflected  in  the  supremacy  of  Wagner 
Company  products. 

^S^uf*?!^  The  Wagner  plant,  with  its  great  organ- 
is  but  one  of  the  nation  of  skilled  engineers  and  Wagner, 
many  Wagner  pro-  Quality  workmen,  is  a  mammoth  motor 
ducts  which  make  itself,  generating  the  tangible  thing  called 
Wagner,  Quality  a  Wagner,  Quality, 
tangible     thing     by 

expressing  all  that  it  Every  operation  in  its  vast  service  of  manufactur- 

stands  for  in  terms  of  ing  motors,  generators,  converters,  transformers, 

unusual  service.  and  the  Wagner  Starter  for  gasoline  automobiles, 

is  centered  upon  that  one  object — the  develop- 
ment of  Wagner,  Quality. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A^ 

p.        _         .            .  (Boston  Springfield,  Mass.        New  York        Montreal          Philadelphia        Syracuse        Buffalo                Toronto 

factory  Branches  and  j  pjtt8Durgh  Cleveland       Toledo        Cincinnati        Detroit       Indianapolis       Chicago          Milwaukee          St.  Louis 

service  stations:       j^  gt  paul  Minneapolis                  Kansas  City    Denver            Los  Angeles         Seattle           San  yrancisco 

Selling  Agencies:         Memphis  New  Orleans          Sioux  City         Dallas  .      Salt  Lake  City       n  London.  Eng.          Melbourne,  Australia 
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w  ill  keep  a  heathen  Chinese  in  rice  for  a 
whole  month.'  Ham  retorted  that  the 
information  meant  nothing  to  him.  'A 
dollar  would  keep  me  in  rice  for  five  or  ten 
years,  and  if  there  didn't  happen  to  be 
any  weddings,  for  the  rest  of  my  mis- 
spent lifetime.'" 

The   Seattle   Post-Intelligencer  makes  a 
powerful  argument  when  it  says:    "While 
the  American  potato-crop  of  last  year  was 
76,000,000  bushels  below  normal,  the  rice 
crop  was  47,000,000  bushels  above  normal. 
The    nutritive    value   of   rice,    pound  .for 
pound,  is  about  four  times  that  of  pota- 
toes."    The  friends  of  rice  contend  that 
the  fault  of  its  unpopularity  among  many 
is   that  it  is  not  properly  prepared,  and 
the    Houston    Post    generously    declares, 
"It  is  all  right  to  send  cooks  North  to 
show  the  dear  old  Yankees  how  to  cook 
rice,"  and  adds  still  more  cordially:    "If 
the    Yanks   will   be    good    and    vote    the 
Democratic  ticket  regularly  hereafter,  we 
may  send  up  some  cooks  to  show  them 
about  cooking  hoe-cake  and  fried  chicken." 
The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  which 
is  sincerely  pro-rice,  after  remarking  that 
"the  potato  became  popular  in  the  first 
instance  because  it  was  cheap,  not  because 
it    was    extraordinarily    nutritious,    while 
beans  or  rice  will  go  two  or  three  times  as 
far  and  are  just  as  wholesome,"  points  out 
the  inconsistency  of   many  anti-ricers  in 
poesy,  thus: 

He  swore  by  all  the  gods  of  war 

He  never  would  eat  rice, 
He  wouldn't,  now,  be  Chinafied . 

No  matter  what  the  price. 
"  The  Chinks  can  eat  it  if  they  will 

But  not  for  mine,"  he  said; 
"I  have  no  coolie  appetite, 

Please  pass  the  meat  and  bread." 
And  then  he  met  a  White-Light  friend 

And  hailed  him,  "  Come  on,  Lou-ee, 
"We'll  drop  in  at  the  Chinaman's 

And  tackle  his  chop-suey." 


DOING  THE  FILIPINO   GOOD   BY 
JAILING  HIM 

*  I  AHAT  is  the  method  now  being  prae- 
■■-  tised  in  our  Far-East    possessions  to 
benefit  the  unregenerate  Filipino.     By  no 
means  a  relic  of  the  cruel  Spanish  days,  but 
a  modern  American  invention  to  instil  self- 
respect  into  a  man,  this  new  prison  prac- 
tise is  pronounced  an  unqualified  success. 
The  man  is  sent  to  prison  a  bad  one,  and 
ultimately  released  to  lead  a  virtuous  life 
such  as  was  inconceivable  for  him  before 
his  incarceration.     Just  how  it  works  is 
detailed    by    Dr.    Waller    H.    Dade,    who 
directs  the  Filipino  Bureau  of  Correction. 
In   an  interview  with  a  reporter  of   the 
New  York  Times,  he  delivered  the  opinion 
that    the    system    as    current    in    the   far 
islands  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  ever 
tried,  and  that  not  only  are  the  men  helped 
by  it,  but  when  their  terms  expire  they  are 
Often  so  attached  to  the  life  at  the  prison 
that  they  remain  to  rear  families  in  honor- 
able pursuits.     Furthermore,  we  read,  in 
the  account  of  the  interview: 

Dr.  Dade  has  charge  of  the  great 
[wahig  penal  colony,  where  the  prisoners 
Follow  agricultural  pursuits  under  Gov- 
ernment patronage,  and  where  they  live 
with  their  wives  in  their  own  houses,  and 


I  heard  screams.  Saw  a  burning  car;  a  frantic  woman;  chil. 
dren  in  grave  peril.  I  snatched  Pyrene  and  put  out  the  fire  so 
quickly  that  the  little  ones  were  unhurt. 

Without  Pyrene  five  minutes  would  have  finished  that  car. 
rive  children  might  have  perished. 

Think  of  your  wife.     Your  children! 

Every  day  you  put  off  getting  Pyrene  for  your  automobile  and 
ryrene  for  your  home  is  a  monstrous  gamble. 

$8.00  bracket  included.  Sold  by  hardware  and  accessory 
dealers  everywhere. 

Buy  today  and  save  $2.     The  price  goes  to  $10  May  1st 

Pyrene  saves  15  per  cent  on  auto  insurance  premiums.  Saves 
money  as  well  as  life. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York 
Every  Appliance  for  Fire  Protection 


Two  Daisy 

Models 
Tbat  Have 
.Captured 
the  Country 

Daisy  Pump  Gan  $3.50 
The  Military  Daisy    Each 

The  Daisy  Pump  *»nn  has  the  ap- 
pearance and  genuine  pump  action 
.    of  a  high-grade  sporting- nfle;  50- 
/  shot  repeater;  length,  3S  inches;  ad- 
justable sights;  turned  walnut  stock. 
1  The  Military  Daisy,  50-shot  repeater,  with 
.  ..ilitary  lines, sling  and  swivel,  removable  bayonet. 
Other  models  25  cents  to  $2.50.    All  dealers,  or  sent  direct 
on  receipt  of  price. 

DAISY  MFG.  CO.,  309  Union  Street,  Plymouth,  Mich- 


BUCKSKIN  Tires 


From  Factory  To  You 

These  tires  are  made  to  stand  the  hardest  usage 
on  every  road,  in  every  climate,  under  everv 
condition.     With  every  one  of  them  you  get  a 

4000-MILE 

GUARANTEE 

S\ires  of  Buckskin  users  have  eot  as  high  as 
]|IINM,  miles  Appn  ximately  8Q%  of  those 
who  used  Bnekskius  last  year  are  usine  them 
In  spite  of  their  durability 
«re  are  selling  them  to  you  at  prices  which  are 
"the  lowest  in  Amerii-a."  Write  today  for  free 
booklet  aud  details  of  our  special  offer. 

THE  L.  &  M.  RUBBER  CO. 
Wolfe  St.,  Carrollton,  O.        u 

Western  Dist.  Office,      1436  S.  Mich.  Ave..  Chicago 


Lowest  Prices  in  America 


/   /  I       .  /  I  /  w  '  •    •  "  ■   ' 
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*\6u  dorit  ha>^  to  break  iq 

Rinex  Soles 

nULL-ON  a  pair  of  Rinexed  shoes-they're  comfortable  from  the  start     No 
PS-adual  "breaking  in,"  as  with  board-like  leather  soles      No  squeaking. 
Nogs  ipping  about  on  hardwood  floors  or  marble  stairs.     No  anything ^that 
you  ha've  ifamed  to  endure  with  leather.     You  forget  your  shoes  are  new. 
Rinex  is  the  new,  synthetic  material  that  is  fast  replacing  leather  as  the 

It  is  better  .or  shoe-soles  in  forty  ways  than  either  rubber  or  leather.     Ne«  pa.r  of  *£  ^buy. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Sole  and  Heel  Dept.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
60  High  Street,  Boston 


raise  and  educate  their  children,  and  w\ 
„i;un    elecl    to  remain  even  after  the  term 
of  their  imprisonment  has  expired. 

Dr.  Dade  left  the  Philippines  on  July  2, 
and  came  to  San  Francisco  on  the  United 
Stales  transport  Buford.  Before  he  left 
Bilibid  the  prisoners  turned  out  to  wish 
him  godspeed,  the  prison  band  serenaded 
him,  and  the  men  in  the  workshops  pre- 
sented him  with  two  carved,  silver-topped 
canes  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain. 

"Through    the   Bureau    of   Prisons    the 
Government    has    established    a    uniform 
method   of    dealing   with   all    the    prisons 
in   the   Philippines,"    he   said.      "AU I  are 
controlled  through  headquarters- at  Bilibid. 
The    great    prison    colony     at    Iwahig    is 
ideally  situated  at  Palawan,   seven  miles 
up    the    Iwahig    River.      Here    we    have 
1,400  colonists  located  on   100,000  acres. 
The  colony  is  self-supporting,  and,  to  assist 
the   efforts  of   the   prisoners  or   colonists 
the  Government   has  set  aside  a  strip  of 
shore,  and  for  three    miles    offshore  only 
the  colonists  are  permitted  to  fish.      1  ne 
main  object  of  the  prison  system  is  educa- 
tional, and  we  strive  always  to  fit  the  men 
for  life  outside  prison  walls.    Indeed,  every 
prisoner  with  more  than  a  year  to  serve 
must  learn  a  trade,  and  in  the  selection 
of  it  we  are  guided  first  by  the  wishes 
of  the  men  and  then  by  what  then-  life 
on  the  outside  has  fitted  them  for.     It 
must  be  understood  that  the  people  there 
do  not  view  going  to  prison  as  we  do  here. 
Some  are  better  cared  for  inside  the  walls 
than  they  ever  were  outside. 

"The  prisoners  have  to  earn  the  ngnt 
to  go  to  the  colony,  and  most  of  them  are 
spurred  on  by  this  ambition.  A  first-c  ass 
prisoner  in  Bilibid  becomes  a  fourth-class 
prisoner  in  Iwahig,  which  means  that, 
having  won  the  right  to  enter  the  colony, 
he  must  then  earn  the  right  to  first  rank 
iia  the  colony.  After  a  year  he  may  send 
for  his  family,  or,  if  single,  to  marry.  Should 
he  elect  to  follow  agricultural  pursuits,  he 
receives  twelve  and  a  half  acres  to  cultivate. 


Declaration  of  Freedom  for  the  Peoples  of  the  Earth 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WAR  MESSAGE 

Reproduced   on   Japanese   Vellum   Paper 

A  Tnurnxl  C11  lo,  lb.  Hct.  .1  D,»..r,c,  m  Their  Shwfk  Ag»nst  A.tomc, 

r  ...-„«..,     ...jj ~.-«fW«.         "It  is  more  than  an  expressioi 


"It  is  more  than  an  expression  of  a 

*^«r:r  ,j^r*±s?isS  „X:r;sr^ «--.,-—  * *.-«-- 

state  paper,    which  willjanK m jus-     ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  hyjKe  men     ^.^  ^  ^  ^  words  of  L|ncoin    eyery  j^^  every  impulse,  every  tra- 

'with  malice  to  none.'  dition  of  democracy. 

—  The  Tribune,  New  York. 


"President  Wilson's  speech  will 
stand  beside  Lincoln's  greatest  speeches 
for  its  gravity  and  pathos. 


—  The  World,  New  York. 

"An  utterance  that  history  will  hold 
to  be  the  crown  of  his  many  docu- 


state  paper,    which  w,U  rank  in   n,s  ^ ^VbT£d  by  free  men 

tory    among  the  great  state  papers   o  ^  *         ^  ^^    Jhey  fiU  our  eyes 

which  Americans  in  future  years  will  ^  teafs  of  pride  and  grati,ude.   Here 

be  proud."— Ex-President  Roosevelt.  anj  nQW  the  (uture  0f  humanity  is  being 

"It  is  a  great  historical  state  paper,  shaped    and    moulded    for  : all    time. 
,        .          i         j     i  ,  —  The  Evening  Star,  London. 

Its    restrained  and  moderated  phrases  ,flew        s 

give  it  wonderful  strength.     It  covers  "A  message  which  will  rank  as  a 

the   entire    field    upon    which  we  are  great  historic  ^e^ 
now  en.eri,*"-E*.fWen.  77./*.  ^he  Hera  Id,  Ch.cago. 

j  ,     J„  f™  framing       Everv  patriotic  American  home 
Send  fifty  cents  and  this  momentous  document  will  ^  mAd  to  you  pos^a,  ^£*±%«**k  »  »*  i— ***' 

will  want  it;  your  children  and  your  children s  children  will  treasure  it.  ppy  v~01(r     f-|TY 

THE    LITERARY    DIGEST,     354  ■  36Q    Fourth    Avenue,     NEW    YORK    CITY    [ 


y  ana  parnos.  v    . 

The  Daily  Mail,  London.     ment,"-77,e  Times,  New  York. 
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^Moderation 

that  modern,  kindly  word! 

Arrogant  cigars  I've  smoked  in  my  time — bluff, 
blustery  fellows,  all  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  sheer 
black  strength.  But  they  twitched  at  my  nerves  and 
brought  me  wakeful  hours  through  the  night. 

I  sought  relief,  hoping  to  find  the  one  cigar  with 
smack  and  smoothness  suited  to  my  jaded  smoker's 
palate — and  I  found  it. 

And  now,  from  this  cigar  case  I  offer  you  the 
answer  to  all  my  smoking  problems.  ROBERT 
BURNS— ROBERT  BURNS,  mild  and  friendly  the 
day  and  evening  through,  yet  made  with  a  gentle 
tang  of  ripe  Havana. 


ROBERT  BURNS  appeals  to 
moderate — -and  modern — men.  He 
brings  his  rare  and  comforting 
smoke  to  those  who  seek  the  best 
from  life  while  prizing  most  their 
own  efficiency. 

How  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
give  to  ROBERT  BURNS  the 
flavor  and  the  mildness  modern 
men  demand? 


The  blend  and  the  curing  ex- 
plain it. 

His  Havana  filler  gives  him.  fine 
flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  gives 
that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The 
neutral  Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that 
mildness. 

Progressing  always  in  character 
of  blend  and  flavor,  ROBERT 
BURNS  is  today  better  than  ever. 


CWUK/  T^Uu  "fr-oJL 


nut 


IJjJL  7 


Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  pocket  edition 
of  ROBERT  BURNS  himself.     Price  5c  straight. 


Little  Bobbie  SV^m 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc.,    119  west  4oth  street,  new  York  city 


R.OBT  BURNS 
Invincible  lO'' 
(Exact  Size  ; 


I 
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Havoline  Heightens 
Zest  of  Motoring 

The  rush  of  might  from  your  engine, 
the  poise,  flexibility  and  obedience  of 
your  car  are  all  keyed  up  into  keener 
values  under  the  influence  of 


HAVOLlNE  OIL 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

"It  makes  a  difference 


—the  correct  lubricant.  Cars 
run  smoother,  last  longer, 
and  depreciate  less  when 
owners  use   Havoline    Oil. 

3mbian  Befitting  Company 

Sntorpotateb 

New  York 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 


«3  THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 

|       American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Send  2  Cents  in  U.  S.    stamps  .. 

pay    postage   and    we   will    send   you    FREE    _,-r-f,-.       7— 
a    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of    our    New    Style    Copley. 
State  size  wa^fed. .IHttSIIlt  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  C    Boston.  Mas*. 


ItessThan^ 

^*^"^m  '        A  genuine, 
visible   writing   Un- 
derwood   with    famous 
I  back   spacer,   two-color 
ribbon  and  tabulator— at 
less    than    J$    manufac- 
turer's price.    Guaranteed 
for  5   vears.      Sent   on    10 
Days'  Free  Trial.    This 


price1. 


RENT 


on  purchase  price 
—  <.r    buy  —  casl 
easj  payments.     Asli  fu 
Offe)    No.   >•■ 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM 
£et.ft>ra  Quarter  Ventili 

Chicago,  ill. 


B»V 


Shur-on 

EYEGLASSES  SPECTACLES 


They  stick  tight 
^comfortably,  hold 
the  ienses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  («!.) 

— the  latest  in  Shur-ons.    Stylish  and 

elegant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 

all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opticians  ami 

oculists,  or  write  us.       Look  for  the   name 

Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

n-     >   m  ,ic  Established  1H64 

—Trade  Mark 
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'I  i,,    Government   furnishes  him  with  one 
work    animal,    the   necessary   implements 
and  seeds,  builds  him  a  house  in  which  to 
livi  .    and    assigns   an   instructor   to    teach 
him.     Also  he  can  deal  at  the  oooperati 
store.     The  only  condition  imposed  is  thai 
Ik    musl   share  with  the  Government  half 
and  half  until  it  is  reimbursed  for  the  goods 
furnished  to  him.    The  officials  see  thai  he 
has  a  markel  for  his  produce.     There,  on 
In-  own  farm,  he  can  settle  down  to  self- 
respecting    work    and    his    children    have 
opportunity    for    education    and    to    learn 
useful  trades. 

••The  entire  colony  is  managed  by  the 
colonists.  They  have  their  own  court, 
their  own  police,  and  their  own  lighting 
and  water  systems.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  colony  enjoys  every  modern 
advantage.  Those  who  do  not  take  up 
land  have  other  employment.  They  work 
in  the  power-houses  or  in  the  workshops  or 
in  some  other  line  of  activity.  We  have  a 
great  plant  there,  and  there  is  work  for  all." 

The  visitors  exhibited  with  no  small 
pride  some  samples  of  the  work  of  the 
prisoners,  with  the  parenthetical  explana- 
tion that  many  foreign  houses  maintain 
buyers  in  Manila  for  the  special  purpose 
of  purchasing  the  work  of  the  inmates  of 
the  colony.  They  are  rated  so  highly,  we 
read,  that  they  actually  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  work  after  leaving  prison 
than  they  had  before,  and  there  are  em- 
ployers who  make  special  effort  to  get 
discharged  prisoners  for  their  establish- 
ments. If  all  this  seems  incredible,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  we  are  told: 

About  15  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
stay  on  after  they  are  discharged  and  con- 
tinue to  work  on  the  farm.  Those  who 
decide  to  leave  receive  additional  good- 
conduct  allowance.  The  Government  not 
only  transports  them  back  to  their  homes, 
but  buys  back  the  portable  possessions 
they  have  acquired  while  serving  in  the 
colony.  Thefts  are  so  rare,  he  said,  that 
the  case  of  a  postmaster  who  fled  with 
about  $51  worth  of  registered  mail  stands 
out.  This  man  was  captured  and  the 
Government  made  good  the  loss.  Not  a 
single  policeman  has  betrayed  his  trust, 
and  among  them  a  high  sense  of  honor  has 
developed.  There  have  been  seventeen 
escapes,  and  every  escaping  prisoner  has 
either  been  killed  or  recaptured-  by  the 
prisoner-police. 

The  same  honor  system  holds  at  Bilibid. 
The  great  feature  there  is  the  retreat  each 
day  at  flag-down  time,  when  every  prisoner 
takes  part  in  drill  and  setting-up  exercise. 
In  each  prison -yard  the  squads  drill. 
These  yards  radiate  from  an  observation- 
tower  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  and 
visitors  in  the  tower  may  witness  the  drill 
going  on  in  each  yard.  Nearly  every 
visitor  to  Manila  goes  to  retreat,  and  Dr. 
Dade  said  he  could  tell  each  time  a  steamer 
came  in  by  the  number  of  sightseers  at 
the  prison. 

"This  drill  is  really  wonderful  and  the 
men  take  great  interest  in  it,"  he  said. 
"When  a  man  comes  into  the  prison  the 
first  few  weeks  are  given  up  to  teaching 
him  the  drill,  and  it  is  not  until  he  is  letter- 
perfect  that  he  is  permitted  to  drill  wit! 
the  regular  companies.  Visitors  pay  ai 
admission  of  from  two  and  a  half  cents  t( 
ten  cents  to  see  the  drill,  and  this  mone? 
goes  into  the  library  and  athletic  fund.    W 
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have  our  baseball-games  and  our  picture- 
shows  and  both  are  keenly  enjoyed  by  the 
prisoners.  They  also  play  a  sort  of  "foot- 
ball, using  the  sides  of  their  feet  to  propel 
the  ball,  and  in  this  they  become  very  pro- 
ficient, It  is  quite  worth  while  to  see  them 
play  ball,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have 
big-league  material  inside  the  walls." 

And  there  is  also  a  prison  especially  for 
Moslems,  the  farm  at  San  Ramon,  where 
the  new  and  artistic  buildings  make  it 
one  of  the  show-spots  of  the  islands.  It  has 
a  system  of  discipline  especially  suitable 
for  the  Mohammedan  prisoners.  We  learn, 
moreover: 

At  San  Ramon   there  are  12,500  acres 
either  under  cultivation  or  ready  for  cul- 
tivation.    Being   under    the  bureau  man- 
agement, all  prisoners  have  uniform  cloth- 
ing, hours,  food,  and  work.     In  every  one 
of    the    penal    institutions    Dr.    Dade    is 
carrying  out  the  idea  of  Warden  Osborne 
that  tho  a  man  has  broken  the  law  he  is 
nevertheless  a   man,    as   human   as   those 
outside  the  prison-walls,  with  an  ambition 
that  may  be  developed  and  with  a  nature 
that  will  return  trust  for  trust.    Of  course, 
and    this    makes    for    the    success    of    the' 
Philippine  institutions,  the  prisoners  there 
have  not  had  the  same  opportunities  as 
free  men  as  the  majority  of  prisoners  here. 
The  stigma  of  the  prison  does  not  cling  to 
them  there,  and  to  most  the  prison  is  the 
open  door  to  honest  endeavor,  to  education, 
and  to  thrift.    A  majority,  it  is  said,  never 
go    back    to    the    old    life.      The    Filipino 
prisoner  seems  to  feel  deeply  the  trust  that 
is  placed  in  him  when  he  graduates  from 
the  prison  and  is  sent  to  the  colony  un- 
guarded and  carrying  his  kit  with  him. 

'"The  prison  system  on  the  islands  is 
doing  a  world  of  good,  and  not  only  is  it 
benefiting  the  men  and  women  who  are 
sent  there,  but  it  is  helping  the  islands 
toward  greater  progress  by  making  better 
men  and  women,"  said  Dr.  Dade.  "The 
prison  with  the  people  is  not  a  disgrace, 
but  a  corrective  measure  making  for 
education." 
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JACK'S   UNIFORM 

^pH  ROUGH     the    New    York    papers 
A   there  has  been  recently  raging  a  lively 
'liscussion  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
uniforms    of    the   American   sailors.      One 
acute  correspondent  started  it  by  declaring 
that    the    costume    was    merely  a   slavish 
imitation   of  the  British   tar's  outfit,   and 
that  it  had  no  special  application  to  our 
own  country  or  traditions.     Another  im- 
mediately answered  him,   denying  all  his 
allegations,  and  further  adding  the  astound- 
ing statement  that  the  black-silk  tie  worn 
about  the  neck  had  been  instituted  during 
the  Spanish  War,  and  meant   "Remember 
the  Maine" 

However  true  that  may  have  seemed  to 
the  individual  who  contributed  it,  it  was 
immediately  exploded  by  a  marine  who  at- 
tested that  the  scarf  had  been  worn  for  years. 
Its  origin  and  the  reason  for  other  details 
of  the  marine  costume  are  given  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  as  follows: 

May  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  three  rows  of 
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our 


peto 


ccri 
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SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 


Type  CC  Outfit  for  Magneto  Replacement 

THE  change  can  be  made  quickly.  Easily  attached  in 
place  of  your  present  magneto.  ATWATER  KENT 
Scientific  Ignition  furnishes  a  sure,  hot  spark  at  all  speeds, 
from  cranking  to  maximum.  Insures  easy  starting,  increased 
power,  greater  motor  flexibility,  reduces  gear  shifting, 
smoother  acceleration.  Look  over  the  specifications  of  the  car 
you  purpose  buying.    See  that  the  ignition  is  Atwater  Kent. 

Atwater  Kent  Systems  are  supplied 
for  2-,  y,  4-,  6-  and  8-cylinder  cars 

A  special  outfit  for  Ford  cars  is  furnished 
complete  ready  to  attach 


atwater  Kent  MfgWorks 

xPnilaaelfyhicu 

SEE    YOUR    DEALER    OR    WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS 
TO    NUMBER    4939     STENTON    AVENUE,     PHILADELPHIA 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171.  Washington.  D.  C 


Cut  Down  Your 
Soap  Bills 

Get  three  times  as  much  soap. 
tree  from  disease  perms,  clean, 
healthful.  individual,  highest 
quality.  I,v  installing  in  your  pub- 
lic or  private  lavatory  an  Auto- 
matic Dispenser  of 

CARPENTER 
LIQUID  SOAP 

Don't  use  soap  anvhndtj  can  use 
- — don't  make  your  employees  use 
it.  Avoid  the  dangers,  untidi- 
ness, and  wastage  of  cak<- 

Sample  Dispenser  and  1-2  gal- 
lon of  soap  sent  anvwhere.  pre- 
paid, for  $3.  Use  10  days.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  mones 
cheerfully  refunded.  Write  for 
Descriptive  Literature. 
AGENTS  AND  DEALERS.  Write 
for  big  profit  and  territorial  plan. 

W.  D.  Carpenter  Co. 

S19E.  Water  St..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


,£     ,     £   Message   from  the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles Ferguson)  called ''The  Affirmative  Intellect  " 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company    X    Y 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAVE  FROM 
$25  to  $75 


Lp-to-date    machines    of    standard 

makes — Remingtons,   etc.,    thoroughly 

rebuilt,    trademarked  and    guaranteed 

tne  same  as  now.  We  operate  t  he 

rebuilt  typewriter  factories  in  the  world. 

Efficient  service  through  Branch  Storesl 

in   leading    cities    insures    satisfaction. 

bend    today   for  descriptive   catalogue. 

American  Writinsr  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway.  It  V. 


Quick  Relief  to,   Husk,.   Hoarse.  T.ckhng  Throats 

J5c  al  all  Drug  Stores.     Sample  lor  Iwo-cen:  slamp 

Frederick  Stearns  &  Company.  Detroit.  U.  S.  A. 
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Prince  Albert's  quality  gives  joy  that 
jams  coupons  right  into  the  discard! 


Flashes  such  flavor  and  fragrance  into  your  smoke- 
system  so  quick  and  so  friendly-/i/ce;  tips  you  to 
bang  away  so  heartily  that  you  feel  you  must  hire- 
a-hall  and  sing-a-song  that'll  be  heard  from  Boston- 
to-Bombay! 

Prince  Albert  has  won-in-a-walk  without  offering 
coupons  or  premiums.  We  have  preferred  to  put 
their  cosrinro  quality!  And,  me-o-my,  how  smokers 
have  come  across  and  backed  our  judgment!  Every 
P.  A.-pal  has  wised  up  to  his  personal  smoke-satis- 
faction that  the  speedier  he  opens  up  his  smoke- 
throttle  the  better  he  likes  Prince  Albert!  For,  its 
'  ouaiiry-flavor  and  qua/iry-fragrance  are  right  there 
—and  P.  A.  won't  bite  or  won't  parch,  no  matter 
how  fast  you  push  it!  That's  because  our  exclusive 
patented  process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch! 

Might  just  as  well  prove  this  say-so  now:— 
Every  puff  of  Prince  Albert  has  a  quality  tag  tacked 
to  it !  Each  fire-up  goes  you  one  better  than  the  last ! 
P.  A.  tunes  your  smoke  appetite  so  cheery  you  hit 
a  new  excuse  to  fill  'er  up  again  every  little  once 
and  a  while!  Quality  puts  such  go-to-it-ness  into 

Fringe  albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Prince  Albert  has  brought  thousands  of  men  to 
know  the  happiness  of  the  smoke- pastime!  It  will 
win  you  on  its  downright  goodness,  due  to  its 
quality,  if  you'll  stand-by-for-a- spell  and  take  at 
100  per  cent  what  we  tell  you  about  P.  A.,  or  what 
smokers  all  over  the  civilized  world  will  tell  you! 

Costs  you  mighty  little  to  prove  our  confidence  in 
what  Prince  Albert  certainly  can  do  for  your  smoke- 
content.  For,  the  toppy  red  bag  costs  but  5c;  the 
tidy  red  tin,  a  dime.  Or,  take  a  fall  out  of  the  hand- 
some pound  or  half-pound  tin  humidors— or— that 
clever  practical  pound  crystal -glass  humidor  with 
sponge-moistener  top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition. 


Copyright  1917 

by  R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


Th 
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white  braid  on  the  collar  of  the  sailor's 
jumper,  his  black-silk  neckerchief,  and  the 
lanyard  around  his  neck? 

Long,  long  ago,  before  the  days  of 
Lord  Nelson,  the  English  bluejackets  wore 
the  queue  or  pigtail.  This  was  drest 
in  thick  grease  and  then  the  powder 
was  put  on.  In  the  course  of  time  this 
dressing  got  the  men's  jumpers  filthy,  and 
to  protect  the  blue  flannel  of  the  jumper 
the  Admiralty  of  that  day  ordered  Jack 
to  wear  a  plain,  light  blue  linen  collar 
hanging  from  the  shoulders  to  the  middle 
of  the  back. 

This  plain  linen  collar  was  worn  till 
after  Lord  Nelson's  death,  when  the 
Admiralty  decreed  that  it  should  be 
adorned  with  three  rows  of  white  braid 
(not  worn  on  the  cuffs  in  the  English 
Navy),  and  that  is  how  the  collar  came 
to  be  adorned  as  it  is  to-day,  most  other 
nations  having  copied  this  collar  for  their 
lower-deck  uniforms. 

The  black-silk  neckerchief  dates  from 
the  days  when  English  sailors  went  into 
action  stript  to  the  waist;  in  the  olden 
days  the  sailors  were  served  out  with  a 
cotton  cloth  which  was  tied  round  the  neck 
and  used  as  a  sort  of  sweat-cloth  or  as  a' 
bandage  for  first-aid  purposes.  This  has 
since  been  changed  to  silk,  and  it  is  only 
worn  by  the  men  when  ashore  nowadays. 

The  lanyard  worn  round  the  sailor's 
neck  is  attached  to  a  jack-knife  which  has 
one  large  blade  and  a  small  marlin- 
spike  with  which  to  splice  quickly  small- 
sized  ropes;  but  it  is  used  for  many 
other  purposes  besides.  No  sailor  on  the 
lower  deck  ever  has  a  whistle  attached  to 
his  lanyard.  Only  the  "bosun"  and  his 
mate  have  any  need  for  whistles. 

And  then  another  reader,  who  has  ap- 
parently made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
manners  and  methods  of  the  Navy  regard- 
ing uniforms,  tells  us  in  detail  just  what 
the  meanings  are  of  the  various  markings 
on  the  sleeves  of  the  uniform.  We  are 
informed  by  him: 

The  rating -badge  consists,  first  of  all, 
of  a  spread  eagle,  commonly  called  by  the 
bluejackets  a  "crow."  which  is  placed 
above  a  specialty  mark  or  chevron.  The 
eagle  is  always  of  white  silk  when  used 
on  blue  suits,  and  of  blue  silk  when  used 
on  white  suits. 

The  chevrons  are  made  of  stripes  of 
scarlet  cloth,  sewed  flat,  in  the  shape  of  an 
angle,  with  the  points  upward.  When 
permanent  petty  officers  hold  three  con- 
secutive good-conduct  badges  these  chev- 
rons are  made  of  gold  lace  instead  of 
scarlet  cloth.  Chief  petty  officers  wear 
three  stripes,  with  an  arch  of  one  stripe 
forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  between  the  ends 
of  the  upper  stripe  of  the  chevron,  with 
the  eagle  resting  on  top  of  the  arch,  while 
the  specialty  mark  is  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  field  under  the  arch.  Officers  of  the 
first  class  wear  three  stripes,  those  of  the 
second  class  wear  two  stripes,  while  those 
of  the  third  class  wear  only  one  stripe. 

For  blue  clothing  the  specialty  mark 
is  embroidered  in  white  silk,  and  for  the 
white  clothes  blue  is  used,  except  hospital 
stewards  and  their  apprentices,  who  wear 
red  Geneva  crosses  as  their  marks,  both 
for  the  blue  and  white  clothing. 

The  rating-badge  is  worn  by  all  petty 
officers  of  the  starboard  watch  on  the  right 
sleeve,  while  those  of  the  port  watch  wear 
their  badges  on  the  left  sleeve. 

The  man  who  has  never  been  at  sea  and 


40  Office  Jobs  Made  Easier 


By  Proved 

Time  Saving 

Methods 


What  office  task  is  yours — to  get  done  well 
and  quickly?  What  are  you  held  responsible 
for,  that  must  be  accurate  and  up  to  date? 
You'll  find  your  problem  on  the  coupon  at 
the  right.  Mark  it  and  get  the  facts  on 
easier  methods. 

You  can  save  time,  cut  expense,  reduce  labor, 
eliminate  errors,  speed  up  an  entire  business 
organization  with  these  proven  methods.  All 
these  are  possible — are  being  done  daily — in 
197  lines  of  business — with  the 


I    Here  they  are — 


I 


I  No  Type 


To  Set 


DUPLICATOR 


No  Stencils 


To  Cut 


Your  way  of  doing  things  is  adaptable  to  the  Com- 
mercial Duplicator  Methods.  No  radical  changes 
are  required.  Only  a  boy  and  the  Commercial  do 
mechanically  and  quickly  what  others  now  do  by  hand 
or  typewriter — slowly  and  expensively. 


a  few  of  the  many  tasks 
done  easier,  quicker, 
cheaper  by  Commercial 
Duplicator  Methods. 
Check  the  ones  which 
interest  you  and  mail 
this  coupon  to  us  now. 

Sales  Dept. 

Copying  price  changes,  data, 

I  selling  talks  to  send  to  sales- 
men, the  trade  or  agents. 

I  Order  Dept. 

I  Copying  salesmen  and  cus- 
tomers'orders  for  distribution 
I  to  departments — making 
duplicates  for  B/L  labels, 
cartage  slips,  invoices,  etc. 


I 


Mfg.  Dept. 

Making  duplicates  of  work 
tickets,  manufacturing  in- 
structions, production  reports, 
time  slips,  notices,  drawings. 


First  Cost:   $35  to  $175 — 

Saving:    2  to  50  Times  the  Cost— Annually  |      Purchasing  Dept. 

That  is  the  record  of  Commercial  Duplicator  Methods 
in  thousands  of  concerns  in  197  lines  of  business.  No 
other  office  device  can  show  you  such  savings — help 
you  in  so  many  ways — or  pay  such  dividends  on  its 
cost— 200%  to  5000%  annually!  And  remember  this 
is  no  mere  claim.  These  savings  are  daily  facts  in  197 
lines  of  business  with  concerns  large  and  small. 


Copying  purchase  specifica- 
tions in  detail  to  get  more 
and  better  bids  through 
taking  advantage  of  the 
entire  market. 


Check  the  coupon  now  to  show  work  you  are  interested  in  doing 
easier,  quicker,  cheaper.  Mail  coupon  to  us  and  get  the  facts 
by  return  mail. 

Duplicator    Manufacturing    Co. 


I 

■    Accounting   Dept. 


I 


54  Commercial  Duplicator  Bldg. 


Chicago 


d 


Monthly  and  annual  compar- 
ative statements,  statistical 
reports,  charts,  forms  for 
temporary  use,  in  rive  colors, 
inventory  copies. 

Mark  this  now  and  mail 
with    your    letterhead    to 

Duplicator  Mfg.  Co. ,  Chicago 
54  Commercial  Duplicator  Building 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.Fernald.  L.H.D..will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth,  $1.50,  by  mail, 
J1.62.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas.     A  profusely   illustrated   new    volume 
deals  in  a  simple  and  practical  mnnner  with  the  cultivation  ol"  a] 
monly  grown  vegetables.    60c  net.  by  mail  67c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yon 


— small 
wounds  and  abrasions 
should  be  immediately  protected 
against  infection  by  the  use  of 
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TI THERE  viands  from  the  far  corners  of  the 
W  earth  are  served  to  "the  king's  taste" — in 
the  big  metropolitan  clubs  where  the  best  of 
everything  is  the  rule — there  one  will  find  the 
condiment  with  the  world-wide  reputation — 
Lea  &  Perrins  Sauce,  the  original  Worcestershire. 

For  steaks,  chops,  cutlets,  fish  and  cold-cuts.  For 
cheese  dishes,  eggs,  poultry  and  game — everything 
good  to  eat,  from  soups  to  salads.  The  zest  and  relish 
of  a  drop  or  two  makes  eating  doubly  delightful. 

LEA  &  PERRINS  SAUCE 

The  Original  Worcestershire 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  SIMPLIFIED 

By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
A  handy  book  for  office  or  home  which  answers  simply  and 
practically  all  puzzling  grammar  questions.  By  mail,  S3  cents. 
FUNK.  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 


RIFLEMEN ! 

If   you  want  to 
know  more  about 
your  rifles  and  ammunition;  if 
you  want  to  understand   them 
more  thoroughly  and  use  them 
more  skilfully,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  this  new  book  of 
information  and  instruction.    It 
is  needed  by  every  Sportsman, 
Manufacturer  and   Army 
or  Navy  Man. 

Rifles  and  Ammunition 

by  Lieutenant  H.  OMMUNDSEN,  who  was  probably 
the  best  service  rifle  shot  in  England  before  he  was 
killed  in  the  present  war,  and  E.  H.  ROBINSON,  au- 
thor of  several  authoritative  treatises  on  shooting.  1  he 
book  explains  exhaustively  the  practical  side  of  rifle 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war,  treating 
expertly  the  thousand  and  one  problems  which  puzzle 
everyone  who  handles  a  rifle.  It  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  rifle  and  its  ammunition,  from  the  15th 
century  types  to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
64  full-page  plates  and  37  drawings  illustrating  the  text. 

Big,  thick,  handsomely  bound  book.    335  Pp. 

$6.00  net;   by  mail,  $6.24. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fouith  Avenue,  New   York  City 


FORCOHSnOCTlON 


5AH1WBYE»M 

BRAN 


Ballard's  Bran 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  3SC  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky. 


Creamed  Chicken 

a  la  King 


A   Treat   for 
Gourmet,  Epicure 
and  Just  Plain  Folks 

— prepared  of  the  finest 
materials  by  our  chef  from 
the   Paris   Ritz.     Only  25c 
and  50c  at  all  fine  grocers. 
Or  send  us  $1.45 or  $2. 85  for 
1-2  doz.  respective  sizes,  de- 
livery prepaid  if  you  men- 
tion your  grocer.    In  Can- 
ada,35cand  6sc:$2.0oari  1 
$3 -7 S.  1-2  doz.  Write  men- 
tioning grocer  for  book- 
let "How  and  When  " 
JPurity  Cross,  Inc. 
Model  Kitchen 
Route  2,  L.  D. 
O-ange,  N.  J- 


knows  nothing  about  it  is  rated  on  the 
ship's  book  as  a  "landsman"  or,  in  naval 
parlance,  a  "landlubber."  After  he  has 
gained  a  good  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
knotting,  splicing,  handling  of  boats  and 
oars,  gunnery,  and  othei  duties,  he  is 
promoted  to  the  next  higher  rating,  thai 
of  ordinary  seaman,  and  from  this  to  the 
one  entitling  him  to  use  the  letters  A.B. 
after  his  name,  signifying  that  he  is  an 
able  seaman.  By  this  time,  however,  he 
lias  become  so  proficient  in  ship  knowledge 
that  he  is  eligible  lo  receive  a  petty 
officer's  rating,  and,  after  years  of  service 
and  devotion  to  the  duties  to  which  he  is 
best  suited,  he  may  receive  a  warrant 
commission,  which  will  entitle  him  to 
mess  with  the  junior  officers  in  the  ward- 
room and  have  additional  liberties  which 
the  ordinary  seaman  does  not  have. 

It  is  not   generally   known   that   every 
man-of-war  carries  a  policeman  on  board, 
but  the  master-at-arms,  or  "Jimmy  Legs," 
as  he  is  usually  called,  acts  in  that  capacity. 
He  is  really  the  chief  of  police  and  has 
general  charge  of  the  order  and  cleanliness 
of  the  decks  and  lockers.     The  boatswains, 
who   have    charge    of    the    deck    watches, 
and  the  coxswains,  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  boats  and  launches,  each  wear  crossed 
anchors    as    their    specialty    marks.      The 
quartermaster,  who  steers  the  ship,  wears 
a    representation    of    his    steering-wheel. 
The   blacksmiths   and   ship's   fitters   wear 
crossed    hammers,    while    the    carpenters, 
painters,  and  plumbers  each  wear  crossed 
axes.     Turret-captains  have  insignia  show- 
ing a  gun-turret  and  gun;    the    gunner's 
mate  has  crossed  cannon.     Chief  yeomen 
who    have    risen    from    the    lower    grades 
wear  crossed  keys,  indicating  positions  of 
trust.     The  yeomen  of  the  first,   second, 
and  third  classes  all  wear  crossed  quills. 

Electricians  have  as  the  mark  of  their 
profession  a  globe.  Machinists'  mates, 
boiler-makers,  water-tenders,  coppersmiths, 
and  oilers  all  wear  a  three-bladed  pro- 
peller-wheel on  the  sleeve.  Band-masters 
and  musicians  are  distinguished  by  a  harp, 
while  the  commissary  steward,  who  has 
charge  of  the  supplies,  wears  two  linked 
keys  with  a  quill  laid  underneath. 

In  the  class  of  distinguishing  marks, 
of  which  there  are  only  a  few  in  use,  that 
for  the  seaman  -  gunner  always  attracts 
attention.  It  is  a  bursting  shell,  worn 
below  the  rating -badge  if  he  is  a  petty 
officer;  or,  if  not  holding  any  rank,  in 
place  of  the  rating-badge.  Gun-captains, 
detailed  by  the  commanding  officer  for 
the  position,  except  at  a  secondary  battery- 
gun,  wear  on  the  other  arm  than  that  on 
which  the  watch-mark  or  rating-badge  is 
worn  a  gun  with  its  axis  horizontal  and 
muzzle  pointing  forward. 

Our  gun-pointers,  men  who  direct  and 
adjust  the  aim  of  the  great  guns  in  action 
wear,  if  of  the  second  class,  a  circle  with 
crossed  lines  and  a  small  square  in  the 
center;  while  those  of  the  first  class  use 
the  same  insignia,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  star,  one  inch  above,  with  one  ray 
pointing  up. 

The  apprentice  boys,  who  go  into  the 
service  at  an  early  age  and  study  until  they 
are  graduated  as  seamen,  wear  the  figure- 
eight  knot.  This  is  worn  on  the  overshirt 
and  on  all  coats  except  the  heavy  winter 
overcoat. 

The  watch -mark,  denoting  to  which 
watch  a  man  is  assigned,  is  a  strip  of  braid 
placed  on  the  shoulder-seam  of  the  over- 
shirt  and  extends  all  around  the  arm. 
White  braid  is  used  for  the  blue  shirts 
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hat  Will  my  skin  be  like 

ten^ears  from  now)? 


Perhaps  your  skin  is  clear  and  fresh  now, 
but  what  will  it  be  ten  years  hence  ?  Will 
it  still  be  naturally  beautiful,  or  will  you 
have  to  use  artificial  means  to  cover  up  the 
effects  of  age  and  neglect? 

Resinol  Soap  is  not  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth,"  but  its  regular  use  for  the  toilet  will 
usually  preserve  the  delicate  texture  and  col- 
oring of  the  complexion  far  beyond  the  time 
when  most  women  lose  them. 

Even  if  the  skin  is  already  in  bad  condi- 
tion, the  soothing,  healing  medication  in 
Resinol  Soap  is  often  enough  to  bring  out 
its  real  beauty  again,  especially  if  a  little 
Resinol  Ointment  is  used  at  first  to  hasten 
the  action. 

Bathe  your  face  for  several  minutes  with 
Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water,  working  the 
creamy  lather  into  the  skin  gently  with  the  finger- 
tips.    Then  wash  off  with  more  Resinol  Soap  and 


warm  water.     Finish  with  a  dash  of 
clear  cold  water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  how  perfectly 
it  soothes  and  cleanses  the  pores, 
lessens  the  tendency  to  pimples,  and 
keeps  the  complexion  unimpaired. 

The  soothing,  restoring  influence 
that  makes  this  possible  is  the 
Resinol  which  this  soap  contains  and 
which  physicians  prescribe  so  exten- 
sively, in  Resinol  Ointment,  for  the 
treatment  of  skin  affections. 

Resinol  Soap  contains  no  harsh,  dry- 
ing alkali,  and  is  not  artificially  colored, 
its  rich  brown  being  entirely  due  to 
the  Resinol  medication  in  it.  Resinol 
Soapand  Resinol  Ointment  are  sold  by  all 
druggists  andmostdealersintoiletgoods. 
For  a  sample  of  each,  free,  write  to  Dept. 
25-A,  Resinol  Chem.  Co.,  Baltimore, Md. 
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JohnRuskin 

Best  and  Biggest 

CIGAR  VALUE 


Some    men    smoke  high 

priced    cigars    because 

they     believe     a     good 

cigar  cannot  be  made 

for  less  than   10  cents 

or  more. 

A  great  many  men  smoke 

ordinary    nickel    cigars 

ii'/'ji,    ]     because    they    haven't 

been    introduced    to   the 

RUSK1N   cigar. 


•s; 


JOHN 


JOHN  RUSKI^ 


MEN  WHO  KNOW- 
SMOKE 

JohnRuskin 


value    at 


MM  Si 


W$ •■■;--V.  ■■-■(■■: 


g II  JOHN  RUSKIN  cigars  are 
made  of  the  same  quality 
tobacco  that  goes  into  10c 
and  2  for25c  cigars.  They 
\---':\%    are  Mild,  Big,  Fragrant 
anSs?     and  HAND-MADE,  and 
ffll£sis$i  1     will  satisfy  any  cigar  taste. 

^$£?^^-<  Buy  a  few  to-day  and 
convince  yourself  that 
JOHN  RUSKIN  is    the 

greatest  value  for  your  money 
— later  you'll  buy  more. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  CIGARS  are 

recommended    and   sold    by 

every  dealer  who  wants  you  to 

get  the  most  for 


your  money. 

I.  LEWIS  CIGAR 
MFG.  CO. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  U.S.  A. 

Largest  Independent 

and  Most  Progressive 

Cigar  Factory  in 

the  World. 


They  Covrdbe  Sma/fer 
Out  not  Better 


m 


^°*v  mjs*"1. 


I 


If  you  cannot  get  JOHN  ttUSKIS  (.IGARSfrom  your 
dealer — Please,  send  this  coupon.  ne  wM  send  you  a 
box  of  5  for  SSc  prepaid. 

I.  LEWIS  CIGAR  MFG.  CO.,  Newark,  N.  3. 

Enclosed  find  25c.    Send  me  a  trial  box  of  5 

JOHN  RUSKIN  CIGARS. 

Please  state  whether  light,  medium  or  dark  shade. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BE  A  TRAFFIC  MAN 


Factories,  Jobbers,  Whole" 
salers.  Railroads,  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Commercial 
Clubs  are  looking  for  Trained 
Traffic  Men.  Traffic  field  is  new 
and  uncrowded.  We  train  men 
in  a  short  time  during  spare 
time.  Instructors  are  Successful 
Traffic  Men.  One  graduate  wrote 
**I  saved  my  firm  $4000  from 
August  J  t<>  Dec.  1."  This  was 
his  first  Traffic  position. 

$3,500  TO  $10,000 

95,000  Traffic  positions  over   country  are  open.      TRAINED 

ii  get  big  l>!iv.    Traffic  Managers  get  $3. 000  to  $25,000  a  year. 

It  H  Traffic  Men  $1,800  to  $12,000,  Commercial  Club  Traffic  Sec'y 

$3,000  to  $5,000  up.  Traffic  Bureaxis  earn  $2,000  to  $10,000  yearly. 

FREE.  Our  Booklet  "TRAFFIC,"  catalog  and  full  informa- 
tion all  ABSOLUTELY  FREE.  Make  up  your  mind  NOW  to  get 
Btartftd.     Get  our  literature  at  once 

INTERSTATE  TRAFFIC  SCHOOL,  64  Traffic Bldg.,  Ft. Wayne,  lnd. 


and  blue  braid  for  the  white  shin-.  Tin- 
is  Tor  all  of  the  seamen  branch;  firemen 
and  coal-passers  us.-  red  braid  for  both 
blue  and  white  clothes. 

Men  who  bave  several  enlistments  to 
their  credit  are  entitled  to  wear  a  Bcarlel 
stripe  for  each  enlistment.  These  stripes 
are  worn  on  the  left  forearm  and  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  running  from  the  cuff 
end  of  the  shirt  diagonallj  across  the  arm. 
Petty  officers  who  bave  r<  ceived  good-con- 
duct badges   wear  these  stripes  made  of 

gold   lace  instead  of  scarlet   cloth. 

The  enlisted  man  also  wears  on  the  cuff 
of  each  sleeve  a  distinguishing  mark,  but 
unless  you  are  a  sailor  you  will  be  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  he  is  a  first-class  seaman 
or  a  landsman.  All  petty  officers,  seamen, 
and  first-class  firemen  wear  three  stripes 
of  narrow  white  braid  on  the  cuffs  and 
also  on  the  collars  of  their  overshirts. 
Ordinary  seamen  and  second-class  fire- 
men wear  two  stripes;  while  coal-passers, 
landsmen,  and  apprentices  have  one  row 
of  braid  on  collars  and  cuffs.  All  men 
other  than  chief  petty  officers  wear  the 
stars  on  their  collars,  and  all  of  them  wear 
the  black  neckerchief. 


AT  SIEUR  HENRI'S 

DOWN  in  New  Orleans  its  long  period 
as  part  of  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  robbing  certain  parts  of 
the  city  of  their  old  French  character. 
There  are  still  narrow  streets,  overhung 
with  balconies,  such  as  can  be  seen  in 
Lyons;  still  sunlit  courtyards,  with  a  scal- 
ing fountain  of  rotten-stone,  the  like  of 
which  could  hardly  be  imagined  outside  of 
the  verses  of  Verlaine.  Black  Gallic  eyes 
flash  in  the  crowds  at  the  traffic-laden 
corners,  brittle  accents  of  the  French 
tongue,  degenerated  mostly  into  patois,  it 
is  true,  but  still  French  in  its  sonority  and 
sparkle,  greet  the  visitor  many  times  when 
least  expected. 

New  Orleans,  says  Miss  Hazel  Lasoeur  in 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  still  part  Europe 
and  part  America;  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  frequents  Sieur  Henri's.  Sieur 
Henri  is  one  of  the  last  of  real  French 
purveyors  of  food  to  the  Creole  population. 
Generally  a  rendezvous  for  the  paiois- 
speaking  natives,  it  has  more  recently  been 
a  haven  for  tourists,  so  that,  like  many 
other  such  places,  it  threatens  to  fall 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  commer- 
cialism. Yet,  it  is  redolent  of  charm,  for 
we  read: 

Sieur  Henri's  stands  at  the  joining  of 
two  small  streets  in  the  vieux  carre  of 
New  Orleans. 

It  is  dusk  when  you  reach  the  quartier — 
a  still,  almost  pulseless  dusk.  The  last 
two-wheel  cart  has  jogged  over  the  ancient 
cobbles  and  disappeared  with  the  sunset. 
The  criers  of  wares  in  the  streets,  the  noises 
of  the  wharf  and  the  French  market  have 
sunk  into  silence.  The  scent  of  roses  from 
some  little  green  public  garden  rises  under 
the  dew  and  mingles  with  the  decay  filter- 
ing through  the  grills  of  a  courtyard  pas- 
sageway. From  a  shop  with  casement- win- 
dows and  a  hooded  door  comes  the  aroma 
of  frying  frogs'  legs,  stewing   shrimp   and 
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HBHB 


The  Simplest 

Way 
to  End  a  Corn 

DECIDE  now  to  mas- 
ter your  corn  for- 
ever. Let  today's 
corn  be  the  last.  Blue-jay 
will  free  you  from  the 
most  painful  corn.  Apply 
one  of  these  soothing  plas- 
ters tonight.  Pain  ends. 
In  48  hours  the  corn  dis- 
appears. Only  Blue-jay 
gives  this  insurance.  Par- 
ing is  temporary.  Harsh 
liquids  are  dangerous. 
Millions  of  corns  are  ended  the 
Blue-jay  way.  Most  corns  re- 
quire but  one  application.  An 
occasional  stubborn  one,  two 
or  three.  Try  the  gentle,  sim- 
ple Blue-jay  way  tonight.  You 
will  never  be  the  victim  of 
corns  again. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressing*,  etc 


Blue  gay 

Stops  Pain — Ends  Corns 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggist* 
Abo  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plaster* 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modem  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing 
Cloth,  5K  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 

Postage  2  cents  additional. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Delineator 


A  POWER  WITH  THE  WOMEN 

OF  THE  NATIONS 


Le  Miroir 
desModeS 


"^HERE  is  one  American  mag- 
azine so  world-wide  in  its  ap- 
peal that  six  separate  editions  of  it 
are  issued  monthly  in  five  languages 
for  Europe  and  the  Americas.  In 
each  country  The  Delineator  has  a 
larger  and  more  influential  circula- 
tion than  any  similar  magazine. 

The  international  appeal  of  The 
Delineator  is  but  an  indication  of 
its  influence  in  America.  In  a 
million  American  homes  The 
Delineator  is  welcomed  as  an 
intimate  member  of  the  family. 


Rutterick  -  Publish 
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\The  Delineator  in  ltdly 
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LaModa 
Universale 
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)ie  Delineator  in  Spanish-America*1 
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Wheriltbu  seel/ClCO  on  the  Dash 


—the  name  itself  assures  you 
satisfaction.  In  everything  a  Delco 
system  undertakes  to  do — starting 

— lighting — ignition — you  can  de- 
pend upon  it  without  the  slightest 
question. 

The  Delco  purpose  is  to  make  each 
system  do  its  work  so  well — so 
unfailingly— that  you  come  to  as- 
sociate with  the  name  the  very 
utmost  of  driving  comfort  and 
confidence. 

Delco  succeeds  in  this.  Consider 
the  quality  of  motor  car  on  which 
it  is  used.  Think  of  the  fjve  hun- 
dred thousand  drivers  whose  good 
will  has  won  a  leadership  that  no 
one  can  justly  question. 


DELCO  never  shades  perform- 
ance to  meet  a  price — never 
turns  out  a  "stock "  design 
regardless  of  where  or  how  it  will 
be  used. 

Whatever  Delco-equipped  car  you 
buy,  you  get  Delco  satisfaction; 
you  know  your  system  will  do  its 
work  as  you  desire  it.  The  sys- 
tem— "built- to-fit"  for  your  car — 
makes  it  certain. 


Delco  attracts  those  automobile 
engineers  whose  aims  are  similar 
to  Delcos.  These  men  know  that 
complete  success  can  be  built  on 
just  one  thing — and  that  is  quality. 

Therefore  they  co-operate  with 
Delco — in  laboratory  research— in 
scientific  production — in  rigid  tests 
to  make  driving  easier,  more  plea- 
surable for  you. 


DELCO  on  the  dash  is  thus  an 
index    to    the    car    itself — a 
hallmark  of  quality  that  in- 
spires   confidence — it    helps    you 
choose. 

In  any  type  of  car  you  want  to 
buy,  you  can  get  Delco  satisfaction. 
Most  of  the  leading  cars — the  best 
known  makes  of  automobiles 
fours,  sixes,  eights  and  twelves — 
cars  that  stand  foremost  in  their 
class  for  quality — are  equipped 
with  Delco  systems — the  majority 
of  them  complete — starting-  light- 
ing— and  ignition. 

You  can  satisfy  your  taste  in  every 
way  and  still  secure  the  confidence 
and  comfort  that  Delco  on  the 
dash  assures. 


The  Dayton 
Engineering 
Laboratories 
Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio 
U.  S.  A. 
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crab,  boiling  coffee,  and  from  an  old  wan- 
house — half  buried  in  the  debris  of  kegs  and 
barrels — the  sourish  fumes  of  beer  and  rum 
and  raspberry-vinegar. 

One  by  one  dim  lights  peep  out  along 
the  odorous  streets  like  kernels  of  corn 
popping  from  prisoning  husks,  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  neighborhood  is  ready  with 
chivalry  and  smiles  to  greet  both  friend 
and  stranger. 

With  j'our  host — a  director  in  the  city's 
commercial  life — you  pause  outside  Sieur 
Henri's  and  look  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  at 
the  crude  new  door  that  has  replaced  the 
old  carved  walnut  one  in  a  Franco-Spanish 
frame  topped  by  a  fine  fan-plaiting  of  blue 
and  orange.  Some  millionaire  has  bought 
the  door,  you  conclude,  and  then^  as  if 
reluctant  to  have  it  so,  you  visualize  the 
original  door  in  all  its  mellowed  beauty. 
There's  the  exquisite  tracery  of  eglantine 
and  iris  and  fine-veined  leaves.  You  see  a 
glint  of  sun  picking  out  the  beautiful  color 
and  texture  of  the  wood.  You  see  the 
shade  upon  it,  and  the  surface  sink  to  a 
soft,  lustrous  velvet 

The  charm  is  banished  as  a  battered 
fiacre  careens  'round  a  corner  and  stops 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  cochcr's  em- 
phatic French  directed  at  his  horse.  It 
deposits  two  men  from  a  visiting  ship  and 
goes  lurching  back  to  the  harbor  in  search 
of  seamen-fares.  At  yonder  corner  is  a 
mendicant  who  outstrips  Lazarus  in  rags 
and  ruins,  and  slowly  traversing  the 
Spanish  banquette  is  a  woman  with  a 
tray  of  pralines  and  transparent  sugared 
citron  sewed  in  little  bags  of  gauze.  Under 
the  dirt  and  tan  of  her  face  is  the  carmine 
of  leaping  health,  and  her  eyes — blue  as 
the  sea — are  crow-black  lashed  and  browed. 
The  formation  of  lips  and  nostrils,  the 
slender  virility  of  body  suggest  the  heri- 
tage that  no  worldly  storm  can  ever  quite 
destroy.  A  man,  passing  by,  tosses  a  coin 
to  her.  It  strikes  the  rim  of  the  tray, 
rebounds,  and  falls  tinkling  to  the  pave- 
ment. But  the  woman  does  not  pick  it 
up  or  return  any  word  of  thanks.  Instead, 
a  flame  flicks  into  her  eyes,  her  body  grows 
taller,  two  spots  of  red  creep  up  to  paint 
the  oval  cheeks.  She  appears  to  be  wait- 
ing for  breath  to  quicken  her  retort;  but 
when  she  speaks,  it  is  in  a  voice  of  alluring 
gentleness:  "No,"  she  says,  with  a  slight 
negative  movement  of  her  head,  "No, 
monsieur.  Please,  you  mistake."  With 
the  words,  she  moves  away. 

Henri's,  we  understand,  is  one  vast  and 
dingy  room — square,  with  a  court  enclosure. 
It  is  furnished  in  old  pieces  of  rosewood  and 
cherry,  much  the  worse  for  wear,  as  a  usual 
thing,  but  still  rich  in  their  remnants  of 
carving  and  faded  gilding.  They  might  at 
one  time  have  graced  a  grandee's  palace,  or 
stood  in  the  reception-room  of  the  original 
bourgeois  gentilhomme.     Miss  Lasoeur  adds : 

There  are  also  a  black,  mottled  fireplace, 
empty  and  cold,  and  a  towering  clock 
whose  face  shines  out  like  a  great  white 
moon  from  a  shadowy  corner. 

Thick  smoke  and  heavy  voices  rise  to 
the  ceiling  and  strike  against  the  walls. 
The  drinks  at  the  table  are  chiefly  wines 
and  absinthe,  but  the  place  with  its  sweet- 
ish odors,  its  warmth,  its  infectious  aban- 
don, its  deliciously  dulcet  dialect,  is  like  a 
monstrous  bowl,  holding  the  dregs  of  some 
'heady"  potion. 

As  you  enter  and  choose  a  seat  you 
discover  two  American  men  in  the  room. 


Go  along  as  you  please  on 

CATS  PAW 


Do  you  have  weak  arches? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which, 
gives  that  extra-  Support 
where  needed.  Especially 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on. 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  of  your  dealer  — 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  60c.  and  outline  of 
four  heel. 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Stop— start! — wind  in  and  out  the  maze 
of  traffic — quickly — sure-footedly. 

Slipping  is  the  biggest  danger  in  your 
daily  life.  When  your  brain  says,  "slow- 
down" or  "step  lively"  there  must  be 
no  foot-treachery. 

Good  news,  friends !  The  same  Cat's 
Paws  that  ease  your  steps  make  walking 
safe.  That  Foster  Friction  Plug  is  the 
reason. 

Cat's  Paws  contain  no  dirt-carrying  holes,  and 
they  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

SO  cts.  attached—  White, 
Tan  &  Gray.  For  Men, 
Women    and    Children. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

105  Federal  Street       -       -       Boston,  Mast. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Mug  which  prevents  slipping. 


Give  5  to  7-passenger  cap- 
acityto4ors-seatcar."Fit 
in"  without  interfering 
with  foot  room.  Handy, 
convenient,  economical. 
For  Auto,  Boat,  Camp, 
Home  or  Picnic. 
Light, simple,  extra  strong 
Compactly   VX^  round  steel  frame,  electri- 

cally welded; enamel  or  plated — wall  not  rust.  Com- 
fortable back  and  seat — padded  art  leather.  Made  in 
four  sizes — all  inexpensive.  Buy  of  your  auto  dealer  or 
write  for  FREE  BOOKLET — shows  8  styles;  also  tire 
holders,  etc. 
McKINNON  DASH  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OWN  A  MOTOR  BOAT 

Wlthoneofthe  New  Popular  Priced 

Cray  Motors  and  your  health  and  happi- 
ness is  insured  Select  your  boat  from  the  1917 
hdition  of  our  famous  boat  Builders'  Catalog 
(just  out. .     It  shows  the  product  of  200  lead 

191,  Complete  Catalog  of  Gray  Engines- 
there  S  one  fer  every  boa;.  Roth  books  free 
tor  tne  asking  Your  boat  and  engine  are 
there,     bend  today. 

Gray  Motor  Co. , 

464  Oakland  Ave., 

^  Detroit, 

Michigan. 
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Mr.  Punch 

You  Push  — He  Twista 


Fixtures— and  Tools 


Price  $1.60 


Partial  List  of 
Goodell- Pratt  Tools 


Hacksaws 

Lathes 

Pvinches 

Gauges 

Calipers 

Vises 


Bit-Braces 
Levels 

Drills 
Grinders 
Squares 
Saw  Sets 


Micrometers 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  up  bathroom 
fixtures  yourself  if  you  have  the  right  tools. 
Before  you  try  to  drive  a  screw,  let  Mr.  Punch 
drill  a  hole  for  it.  Then  the  screw  will  go  in 
all  the  way,  and  without  difficulty  and  with- 
out marring  the  head — which  is  important 
with  polished  fixtures. 

Through  the  numbered  holes  in  the  hollow  handle  are  seen  the 
eight  drill  points  that  come  with  this  tool;  the  hole  in  the  handle  is 
exactly  the  size  of  the  hole  the  drill  cuts.  Select  the  size  you  want, 
insert  the  drill  point  in  the  tool,  place  the  point  on  the  spot  where 
the  hole  is  to  be,  and  push.  The  tool  does  the  work.  As  you  push 
on  the  handle  a  spiral  twist  rotates  the  drill  rapidly;  it  will  cut  through 
an  inch  of  oak  in  a  few  seconds. 

Mr.  Punch  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  highest  grade  tools  for  the 
householder  and  mechanic  made  by  Goodell-Pratt.  Send  for  the 
catalog,  or  the  story  of  "The  House  That  Jack  Fixed."  It  is 
a  tale  of  what  tools  mean  in  the  house. 

Goodell-Pratt  Company    iSSp&n&fa,    Greenfield,  Mass. 


GOODELL- 
PRATT 


1500 
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No  More  Laundry  Bills 


2^AMMmCA 


Save 

$50-°to$100~0 
per  Year 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE   COLLARS 

A  real  worthwhile  yearly  sav- 
ing.  Made  with  cotton  cloth 
same  as  your  "linen"  collar. 
Similar  dull  finish.  Stitched  edge 
effect  Ever '  white.  Water' 
proof  stiffening  —  better  than 
starched.  Cannot  wilt.  Instant- 
ly cleanable  with  soap  and  water. 
25  cents  each — at  your  dealers  or  direct 
postpaid.  State  your  (half)  size  and 
style.    Write  for  new  style  booklet. 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway,  New  York 


Complete 
"Your  Home 

Your  home  is  not  complete  without  these  modern 
building  necessities.  Designed  to  protect  the  good  looks 
of  your  home  and  grounds  from  the  careless  coal  man- 
to  provide  for  the  most  sanitary  method  of  garbage  dis- 
posal and  for  the  safest  and  cleanest  delivery  of  milk,  etc. 

Mafestic  Coal  Chute 

Garbage  Receiver — Package  Receiver 

These  Majestic  Specialties  not  only  make  every  home 
complete,  but  they  save  work  and  steps  for  every  house- 
wife, making  up  for  their  small  cost  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  Coal  Chute  keeps  your  house,  lawns  and  shrubs 
clean  because  every  piece  of  coal  falls  into  the  bin  with- 
out damaging  your  house.  Absolutely  burglar-proof. 

The  Garbage  Receiver  is  sanitary,  water-tight  and 
fly-proof.  Emits  no  odors  and  keeps  the  contents  safe 
from  dogs  and  vermin. 

The  Package  Receiver,  placed  in  the  kitchen  wall, 
insures  milk  bottles  and  packages  against  theft  and 
keeps  them  clean. 

Write  for  Catalog  Today 

which  describes  these  and  many  other  Majestic  Specialties. 
THE  MAJESTIC  CO..  714  Erie  Street,  Huntington.  Ind. 


Clean-shaven  they  are — conspicuous!;, 
amid   Latin  faces  and  the  stubble  of  un- 
tended    beards     well   groomed,   each   with 
ill,  charm  of  men  who  have  traveled  much, 
Hin  much,  and  mixed  with  many  people. 
One  of  them — at  your  elbow     lias  a  glas- 
of  some  shimmering  green  mixture  which 
he  is  thinning  with  water.     He  is  Samuel 
Hopkins  Adams,  your  companion  explains, 
"on  nn    assignment   from  Collier's."     Mr. 
Adams  is  telling  the  man  opposite  him — an 
Orleansan  —about  the  Players'  Club  ofNew 
York.     He  mentions  some  of  the  writer- 
members,  among  them  a  Mr.  Block,  who. 
he  confides,  is  known  to  a  favored  few  as 
the  Bruno  Lessing  of  Yiddish-story  fame. 
"I    first   knew   Block,"  the   speaker  con- 
tinued, "some  twelve  years  ago,  when  he 
was  editor  of  the  comic  supplement  of  the 
New  York  World,  and  I  was  on  the  old 
Mail  and  Express.     Fine  fellow." 

The  other  American  is  indulging  in  bev- 
erages across  a  small  table  with  one  of 
Uncle  Sam's  sailors  in  uniform,  evidently 
gathering  material  for  a  nautical  yarn. 

"Who  is  he?"  you  inquire. 

"Charles  Belmont  Davis.  Here  for 
Harper's." 

After  that  you  turn  to  your  gin  fizz, 
mixed  by  Henri— a  Creole  sang  pur— and 
served  by  him  sans  ctremonie,  and  with  a 
subtly  fine  bon  mot. 


BRITAIN'S  LIST  OF  "VERBOTEN" 
THINGS 

NOT  all  the  verboten  signs   are   propt 
up  in  Prussia,  if  we  are  to  believe 
published  accounts  in  many  of  the  British 
papers,  for,  since  the  war  began,  so  many 
measures    of    public     safety    have    been 
passed  that  the   inhabitant  of    the  little 
green-shuttered  house  in  Queen's  Gardens, 
S.E.,  must  be  as  careful  not  to  break  the 
law  as  the  burgher  in  the  brick  house  on 
the  Hofigxasse  in  any  German  city.     For 
the    purpose,    perhaps,    of    showing    the 
colonial    how   much    happier    life    is    at 
home  than  in  the  mother  country  at  fchis 
hazardous  time,  the  Montreal  Witness  re- 
produces a  list  of    the    things    which    are 
now  forbidden  in  England.     Few  accounts 
show  more  graphically   the  effect  of   the 
war  on  the  domestic  life  and  activities  of 
the  little  island.    We  are  told,  for  example, 
that   due   to   the  war    and    the  measures 
taken   by    the    Government,    citizens    are 
not  allowed  to: 

Talk  about  navai  or  military  operations 
in  a  restaurant,  railway-carriage,  or  any 

other  place. 

Repeat  any  official  report  of  battle, 
incidents,  and  projects  you  may  hear. 

Say  anything  to  make  any  person  believe 
you  are  connected  with  any  Government 
department. 

Say  anything  which  might  cast  aspersions 
upon  the  forces  of  the  Allies  or  prejudice 
their  good  relations  with  neutral  Powers. 

Spread  any  report  of  a  Zeppelin  scare. 

Ask  either  soldiers  or  sailors  anything 
about  the  disposition  of  units  or  ships. 

Ask,  especially  if  you  are  a  woman,  any 
officer  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
war  "which  the  public  does  not  know. 

Write  to  people  living  in  special  military 
areas  asking  questions  about  military  or 
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Suppose  All  Could  Use  the 

HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 

Would  Other  Types  Remain? 


In  the  present  conflict  of  types — Fours, 
Sixes  and  V-Types — it  is  well  to  consider  what 
would  happen  if  the  Super-Six  were  free.  Our 
patents  confine  it  to  the  Hudson. 

As  it  is  now,  numerous  fine-car  makers  advo- 
cate other  types.    And  tell  you  reasons  for  it. 

Some  still  cling  to  Fours.  Some  urge  Eights 
and  Twelves.  But  the  weight  of  opinion 
favors  the  small-bore  Six. 

What  would  come  of  this  conflict — think 
you — were  the  Super-Six  not  patented. 

These  Are  the  Facts 

The  Super-Six  last  year  won  all  the  worth- 
while records.  In  a  hundred  hard-fought 
contests,  against  all  types,  it  proved  itself 
supreme. 

As  for  the  Light  Six,  in  our  final  perfection, 
the  Super-Six  invention  increased  its  efficiency 
by  80  per  cent. 

As  for  Eights  and  Twelves,  our  experience 
with  motors  of  that  type  which  we  built  made 
them  seem  to  us,  unnecessary. 

And  the  Super-Six  has  made  the  Hudson 
the  largest-selling  front-rank  car.  Last  year 
it  outsold  any  car  with  a  price  above  $1100. 

The  Vital  Supremacy 

One  may  say,  "I  don't  care  for  speed,  or 
great  reserve  power,  or  a  marvelous  hill- 
climber." 

Then  why  added  cylinders,  or  extra  valves, 
or  anything  else  to  that  end? 

You  do  want  superlative  capacity,  whether 
you  use  it  or  not.  You  certainly  want  it  when 
it  means  no  added  size  or  cost.  When  it  means 
simply  ended  friction. 

That's  the  great  point.  The  Super-Six 
motor  is  small  and  light  and  simple.    We  have 


not  aimed  at  excessive  speed  or  power.     We 
have  simply  minimized  friction. 

We  have  done — but  done  better — what 
every  engineer  has  been  aiming  at  for  years. 
And  for  the  same  result — more  speed  and 
power,  without  added  complications.  Also 
multiplied  endurance. 

Endurance  was  the  chief  aim.  It  is  friction 
that  causes  wear.  We  have  so  reduced  it 
that  we  attain  what  is  proved  the  greatest 
motor  in  the  world.  And  certainly  you  want 
it. 

What  One   Year  Did 

Mark  how  the  Super-Six,  in  one  year,  sprang 
to  the  pinnacle  place.  There  are  now  30,000 
running.  This  year  brings  nothing  to  rival 
it.     So  it  is  bound  to  gain  multiplied  prestige. 

This  year's  bodies  also  give  to  Hudson 
leadership  in  style.  The  ablest  artists  and 
craftsmen  gave  their  best  to  these  models. 
Each  is  a  study  in  motor  car  luxury.  Each 
is  a  pattern  type. 

This  year  we  add  a  great  gasoline  saver — 
shutters  on  the  radiator — which  by  control- 
ling the  heat  of  the  motor  in  part  overcomes 
the  disadvantage  of  the  constantly  falling 
quality  of  gasoline.  We  add  a  pneumatic 
engine  primer.     We  add  plaited  upholstery. 

Our  patented  carburetor— on  Hudsons  alone 
— is  self-adjusting  to  every  engine  speed. 

So  Hudson  supremacy  does  not  lie  in  the 
Super-Six  motor  only. 

When  you  buy  a  fine  car — a  car  to  keep — 
you  are  bound  to  want  the  Hudson.  You 
want  the  car  which  outperforms  and  outshines 
other  cars.  If  you  want  such  a  car  this  spring, 
we  urge  a  prompt  decision.  Last  year  many 
buyers  waited  months  for  delivery. 


Phaeton,  7 -passenger  $1650 

Cabriolet.  3-passenger    .     .     1950 
Touring  Sedan 2175 


Town  Car     .     . 
(All  Prices  f. 


$2925 
Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet   .     .       $3025 

Limousine 2925 

Limousine  Landaulet      .     .     3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Perpetual  Inventory  Made  Easy 

The  Globe  Stove  &  Range  Company,  of  Kokomo,  Ind., 
saved  the  salaries  of  three  clerks  by  putting  a  Burroughs 
Direct  -  to  -  Ledger  Posting  Machine  on  the  job 
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§9b  Mr.  Ruddell,  Manager  of  the  company,  was 
ready  to  incur  the  expense  of  hiring  three  or 
four  extra  men  to  handle  a  system  of  depart- 
mental perpetual  inventories. 

But  he  didn't  have  to — he  found  already  in  his 
office,  a  machine  that  was  posting  the  company's 
ledgers,  enabling  the  regular  force  to  handle  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollar  increase  in  business. 

"Why  can't  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting 
Machine  handle  my  inventory?"  he  asked  him- 
self, as  he  watched  the  machine  in  operation, 
adding  debits  and  subtracting  credits. 

It  could;  and  now  the  regular  bookkeepers 
handle  the  job. 

Incoming  material  is  posted  direct  from  in- 
voices, outgoing  material  from  requisitions 
drawn  on  the  stock  room. 

Once  a  month  the  number  of  parts  in  each 
stage  of  manufacture  is  multiplied  by  the  value 
per  part  and  the  total  value  on  hand  extended 
to  a  column  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  gives  a 
comparison  of  costs  from  month  to  month ;  also, 
the  stock  on  hand  in  each  stage  of  production  is 
known  at  all  times. 

Thus — the  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Machine 
is  following  Globe  ranges  from  pig  iron  to  com- 
*»      pleted  product. 
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98  Burroughs  Models 
for  every  business,  large  or  small 


Adaptability  is  a  Burroughs  password,  for  Burroughs  Machines  can  be  used 
as  advantageously  in  the  smallest,  as  in  the  largest  business.  The  Burroughs 
Ledger  Posting  Machines  fit  either  loose  leaf  or  card  ledgers. 

Your  banker  or  telephone  book  will  give  you  the  address  of  the  nearest  of  the 
170  offices  maintained  by  the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  m  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


iURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
JEVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS*125 
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naval  matters,  or   send  information  from 
such  areas  about  them. 

Use  a  cipher-code  in  sending  letters  to  a 
neutral  country. 

Possess  any  cipher-code  which  could  be 
so  used. 

Send  a  letter  abroad  containing  any 
matter  written  in  invisible  ink. 

Receive  letters  and  telegrams  for  a  fee, 
unless  you  acquaint  the  police. 

Attempt  to  give  letters  to  members  of 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  about  to  sail  for  a 
neutral  country,  or  to  any  country. 

Receive  any  letter  from  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  without  notifying  the 
authorities. 

Write  to  any  one,  either  in  this  or  in  a 
neutral  country,  giving  information  about 
enemy  submarines  or  air-ships. 

Post  any  newspaper  to  a  neutral  coun- 
try except  through  an  authorized  agent. 

Walk  about  camps,  defensive  works, 
controlled  factory,  ship,  or  office  used  for 
the  service  of  the  country. 

Then,  supposing  on  some  late  winter  or 
bright  spring  day,  you  wish  to  take  a  stroll 
through  the  open  country,  you  must  not, 
by  accident  or  design,  enter  a  military  area 
without  the  express  permission  of  the  com- 
mandant. Sheerness,  Dover,  Newhaven, 
and  Scotland  north  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal  are  mentioned  as  typical  military 
areas.  Again,  should  you  come  to  a  rail- 
way, you  must  scuttle  away  from  it  with 
all  speed,  as  there  is  a  law  forbidding  any 
one  from  loitering  near  railroads,  trespass- 
ing upon  them,  or  lingering  near  railway 
arches.    Moreover,  you  must  not — 

Collect  any  information  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  any  of  the  ships. 

Enter  any  Government  works  without 
a  permit. 

Walk  over  or  in  trenches  constructed 
by  the  military. 

Wear  a  war-work  badge  when  not 
authorized  to  do  so  by  official  permit,  or 
wear  it  after  it  has  been  recalled. 

Wear  any  naval  or  military  uniform 
when  not  entitled  to  do  so. 

Purchase  any  clothing  or  equipment 
from  any  soldier  or  sailor. 

Show  films,  still  pictures,  or  produce 
stage-plays  prejudicing  discipline  in  any 
army. 

Photograph,  draw,  or  paint  any  picture 
of  the  coast,  or  within  so  many  miles  of 
it  as  specified  locally. 

Buy  any  drawings,  photographs,  or 
silhouettes  of  ships  of  the  navy. 

Send  any  post-card  upon  which  are 
pictures  of  the  ships. 

Buy  prismatic  binoculars,  portable  ter- 
restrial telescopes,  and  prismatic  compasses 
unless  you  obtain  an  official  permit. 

Use  a  flash-light  as  a  signal. 

Fly  a  kite  which  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  signaling. 

Give  a  display  of  fireworks  except  by  per- 
mission of  the  naval  or  military  authorities. 

Send  up  a  fire-balloon. 

Allow  a  bonfire,  even  of  garden-refuse, 
after  5  p.m. 

Ride  on  or  drive  any  vehicle  after  dark 
that  has  not  a  rear  red  light,  as  well  as 
a  front  white  light.  Perambulators  are 
vehicles. 

Raise  blinds  or  remove  shades  from  lights. 

Allow  any  ray  of  light  to  escape  from 
any  window  of  your  house  after  5  p.m. 

Procure  intoxicants  other  than  between    | 
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GEM 

MASKEENh 

BLADES     *- 


Give  double  service  because  they  last 
twice  as  long — made  from  our  own 
special  formula  tested  steel,  and  based 
on  35  years  experience  on  billions  of 
blades  —  in  sealed,  waxed  paper 
wrapped  package — moisture  and  dust 
proof—  each  blade  and  blade  edgeprotected  - 
insist  on  sealed  package.  Packet  of  seven,  35c. 
Making  the  Gem  razor  perfect  has  taken 
years  of  study  and  the  expenditure  of  much 
money — outfit  includes  razor  complete,  with 
seven  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  shav- 
ing and  stropping  handle,  in  rf»  "J  f\(\ 
handsome  case — all  yours,  for    <D  1  •IJU 

Dealers  Everywhere 

Gem  Cutlery  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.,  Montreal 


gem   0a4MASREENE  BLADts 
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Of  CourseYou  II 
Want  a  Boat 


'JOIN  IN  THE  NATION'S  MOST 
POPULAR.  SPORT- 
BOATING'* 


TX7ATER  AUTOMOBILING  will  be  the  big  sport  this  season.  Those  who  like 
v  v  to  be  out  of  doors  have  learned  that  the  lake,  ocean  and  river  have  a  charm 
all  their  own  that  crowded  boulevards  and  dusty  roads  cannot  equal.  You  will 
want  your  boat  to  be  a  Mullins  not  only  because 

MULUNSS^rVSiK 

but  also  because  beauty  of  design  and  efficient  and  dependable  power  plants, 
properly  installed,  have  given  Mullins  boats  an  enviable  reputation  for 
comfort,  service  and  speed. 

Built  of  tough  steel  having  greater  resistant  qualities  than  one-inch  oak  planking, 
powered  with  2  and  4-cycle   engines   bearing   world-famous    name    plates,  Silent 
Underwater  Exhaust,  Mullins  boats  can't  leak,  water  log,  dry  out,  warp  or  open 
at  the  seams  and  never  require  calking. 

There  are  now   more   than    65,000    enthusiastic    owners   of   Mullins    boats. 
Forty  models  now  ready  for  delivery. 

Let  as  send yoa  our  big  catalog  of  steel  and  wooden 
motor  boats,  rowboats  and  canoes — free. 

THE    W.    H.    MULLINS    COMPANY 

53  FRANKLIN  STREET  SALEM,  OHIO 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Steel  and  Wooden 

Pleasure  Boats  and  Builders  of  the  Celebrated 

Mullins  Outboard  Special 

14-Foot  Steel  Boat. 
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A  Thoroughly  Well-built 
1     Car  at  $845 


A  Few  Elcar  Specification* 

Wheel  Base— As  long  as  some  cars 
selling  up  to  $2,000  and  more— 115  in. 
Motor— 4-cylinder;  long  stroke;  high 
speed;  34.7  h.  p.  at  1,800  r.  p.  m. 
Fuel  Supply— Stewart  vacuum  system. 
Ignition— Delco  automatic  spark  ad- 
vance with  manual  control. 
Starting  and  Lighting— Dyneto  two- 
unit;  double-bulb  headlights;  Willard 
storage  battery. 

Clutch— Dry  multiple  disk— seven 
plates,  steel  on  Raybestos. 
Rear  Axle— Full-floating  with  roller 
bearings  at  each  end  of  wheel  hubs. 
Differential  —  Spiral  bevel,  driving 
gears,  with  roller  mam  bearings  and 
ball  thrust  bearings. 
Brakes— Internal  and  external,  two 
inches  wide  on  12-inch  drums. 


There  are  few  cars  equally  beautiful  at  any 
price,  and  few,  if  any,  equally  good  at  as  low  a 
price.  We  put  into  the  ELCAR  the  style,  class 
and  high-grade  workmanship  that  went  into 
our  former  models  selling  up  to  and  above 
$2  000.  Our  organization  has  had  long  training 
in' the  production  of  quality  cars,  and  both 
beauty  and  quality  are  inherent  in  the 

Three  New  Models  at  $845 

Five-Patsenger  Touring  Car 
Four-Passenger  Touring-Roadster 
Two-Passengr  •  Roadster 


5-Passenger 

Touring  Car 

$845. 


Each  model  is  large  and  roomy  — some 
would  say  room  to  spare,  but  you  want  a  car 
that  will  seat  its  full  load  comfortably.  Fine 
in  appearance,  fine  driving  and  remarkably 
easy  riding  qualities,  power  in  excess,  econom- 
ical in  upkeep  and  fuel  consumption,  a  car 
to  Eive  you  satisfactory  service  for  years  to 
come—  a  car  that  we  believe  to  be  as  high  in 
quality  and  as  nearly  mechanically  perfect  as 
any  car  ever  offered  at  an  approachingly  low- 
price.  .    _       , 

Our  Illustrated  Catalog 
will  show  you  views  of  all  the  ELCAR  models 
and  the  more  important  mechanical  parts,  and 
is  descriptive  even  to  the  minute  details  of 
construction.  We  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you 
upon  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

C77S  Beardsley  Avenue.  Elkhart,  Indiana 


SADpS 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Awarded  Highest  and  only 
GrandPrize  Panama-  | 
Pacific  Exposition,  also  San 
Diego  Exposition.  The  lat- 
est of  17  Highest  Awards 
in  America  and  Europe  for 
Purity— Strength— Fine  Flavor 

Largest  Selling   Brand 
in  the  U.  S. 

Sauer's  F.  F.  V.  Pure  Flavoring 

Extracts    are    extra   strength. 

Price  35c.     If  your  dealer  can't 

supply  you,  send  35c  for  bottle 

prepaid. 

rnrr  Send  a  Sauer  Box  front  or 

rrvCLi  label  or  2C.  stamp  for  "Table 

Treats."     Contains  over  100  Prize 

Recipes    for  delicious  desserts, 

I     drinks  and  candies. 

C  F.  SAUER  CO. 

Richmond,  Va. 


The  Quiet  of  Your  Home 

is  preserved  by  the  use 
of  casters  that  allow  heavy 
furniture  to  be  moved  silently 
without    scratching    floors. 

Feltoid 

CASTERS—  SIH 


Move  Quietly 
Never  Scratch 
Wear  Indefinitely 


Ask  for  Feltoids  at  de- 
partment, hardware  and 
furniture  stores— or  write 
us  for  Feltoid  Book  No.  9 
giving  prices  and  styles. 


&/>e  Burns  <&  Bassick 

Company 
Dept.C        Bridgeport,  Conn. 


12  and  2:30,  and  6:30  and  9:30  on  week- 
or  from   1   to  3  and  from  6  to  9  on 
Sundays. 

Buy  intoxicants  to  take  away  alter 
8:30  i.m  on  week-days,  and  8  p.m.  on 
Sundays. 

Buy  spirits  on  Saturdays  or  Sundays 
for  home-drinking.  On  other  days  only 
from  12  to  12:30. 

Buy  quarters,  half-quarters,  half-pints, 
or  pints  of  spirits  at  any  time  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises. 

Buy  less  than  a  bottle  of  any  spirits. 

Buy  a  flask  of  spirits  at  any  railway 
refreshment-room . 

Give  or  offer  any  soldier  or  sailor  in 
or  going  to  a  port  of  embarkation  any 
intoxicant. 

Sell  or  give  alcoholic  liquors  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  hospital  garb. 

Pay  for  any  intoxicating  liquor  for 
another  person  on  licensed  premises. 

Shop  after  8  p.m.  on  all  days  except 
Saturday,  when  the  hour  limit  is  9. 

Buy  refreshments  at  a  railway-station 
buffet  after  8  p.m.,  unless  you  consume 
them  then  and  there. 

If  selling  sugar,  make  it  a  condition 
that  the  purchaser  shall  buy  tea. 

Act  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public 
safety  or  the  defense  of  the  realm. 

Shoot  or  capture  any  carrier-  or  homing- 
pigeon. 

Neglect  to  report  the  finding  of  a  bomb 
dropt  from  enemy  aircraft. 

Sell  firearms  of  any  kind  without  a 
proper  permit  to  do  so. 

Sell,  buy,  or  give  cocain  or  opium. 

Melt  down  bronze,  silver,  or  gold  coin. 

Refuse  to  show  your  registration  card 
to  any  person  authorized  to  look  at  it. 

Ring  bells  or  allow  outside  clocks  to 
strike  after  five  o'clock  at  night. 

Have  possession  of  any  document  the 
publication  of  which  would  be  forbidden. 

Attempt  to  leave  as  a  member  of  a 
crew  of  a  neutral  ship. 


"WALKIN'  THE  DOG"  AROUND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

THIS  is  not  a  chronicle  of  a  young 
dance-mad  couple  who  entered  upon  a 
Marathon  to  dance  this  newest  dance 
around  the  American  borders  and  sea- 
coasts,  but,  instead,  a  literal  tale  of  how  two 
indigent  gentlemen  tramped,  with  an  ever- 
faithful  canine,  for  more  than  14,000  miles 
in  the  space  of  thirty-two  months.  Tests 
such  as  that  have  rarely  been  given  to  try 
an  animal's  devotion,  but  it  would  appear, 
from  the  narrative  as  it  appeared  in  the 
New  York  World,  that  man's  best  friend 
fully  deserved  the  title. 

When  the  two  trampers,  Frank  de  Luca 
and  William  Ferreri,  finished  the  long  stroll, 
the  papers  were  full  of  the  details  of  the 
feat,  but  very  little— almost  nothing,  was 
said  of  the  third,  and,  in  sr  me  ways,  most 
notable  member  of  the  party,  a  mongrel 
dog.  A  mongrel  he  certainly  was,  but  he 
proved  the  principal  bread-winner  of  the 
expedition.  This,  then,  is  the  story  of 
Prince,  who  was  nevertheless  a  prince  for 
all  his  mixed,  and  somewhat  doubtful, 
lineage.     We  learn: 

Indoors,  Prince  is  a  pensive  sort  of  dog. 
He  squats  on  his  haunches,  his  ears  sag,  he 
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Water  bury    Jj)3 

Canadian  price  $J.jo 


Waterbury   QJ. 
Radiolite 

Canadian  price  $^.jo 


Radiolite  $2 


O" 


Radiolite 
Two-in-One  $2.25 


A  Watch  that  the  People  Want 
— the  New  Waterbury 

IN  the  first  place  it's  the  size  that  is  so  much  wanted  today— 
especially  in  the  cities — the  smaller  "12  size."  Then  the 
whole  "get-up"  of  the  watch  is  smart,  stylish,  up-to-the- 
minute  in  all  the  little  features  found  in  the  high-priced  watches. 
Notice  the  gracefully  shaped  bow  and  crown,  and  the  distinctive 
figures  on  the  dial,  An  attraction  that  doesn't  show  in  the  illus- 
tration is  the  enamel  dial. 

But  a  watch  is  to  keep  time  and  meet  practical  requirements. 
Here  is  three  dollars'  worth  of  watch  by  the  best  Ingersoll  stand- 
ards. It's  jeweled  with  four  jewels  at  points  of  greatest'  friction. 
It  is  accurate;  yet  it  is  sturdy  too.  It  isn't  put  out  of  business 
by  a  little  rough  handling  that  most  watches  won't  stand. 

As  an  added  attraction  you  have  the  Waterbury  "Radiolite".  The  "Radio- 
lite" feature  is  the  greatest  innovation  in  watches  since  the  stem-wind.  The 
hands  and  figures  are  made  of  a  new  self-luminous  substance  containing  gen 
uine  radium.  The  power  of  radium  is  practically  permanent,  and  the  other 
twelve  minerals  of  the  substance  on  which  it  acts  will  respond  in  a  brilliant 
glow  for  years  and  years — we'll  say  ten  years  to  be  conservative. 

The  dealer  has  both  these  Waterbury  models,  which  he'll  be  glad  to  show 
you.  You  can  nearly  always  tell  an  Ingersoll  store  by  the  display  of 
Ingersolls  in  the  window.  If  the  dealer  hasn't  the  model  you  want,  it  will 
be  sent  on  receipt  of  price  by  Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  £&>  Bro.,  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco. 


Illustrations  %  actual  size 


Midget  Radiolite  $3.50 


Radiolite 
Strap  Watch  $4 


Midget  $2. 75 


Reliance  $3.50 

{Screw  Case) 


Reliance  $3 
(Snap  Case) 


Junior  £2.75 


Reliance  $6 

(Gold  Filled  Case) 


Eclipse  $2 


Dollar  Watch  $1. 


Triumph  $1.50 


I  I  '<; 
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Not  even  Hie 
scratch  of  a  peir 
for  a  contract 


\mjEN  Ault  &  Wiborg,  the 
''  largest  manufacturers  of 
printers'  ink  in  the  world,  de- 
cided to  extend  their  Norwood 
plant  they  told  us  to  go  ahead 
on  a  cost-plus-percentage  basis. 
We  didn't  have  even  the  scratch  of 
a  pen  for  a  contract,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  boiler  house.  The 
contract  for  the  other  buildings 
was  given  us  before  the  archi- 
tects had  started  their  plans. 
In  other  words,  we  became  the 
building  department  of  The  Ault 
X*  Wiborg  Company.  They  knew 
us;  we  knew  them;  we  had  al- 
ready erected  for  them  several 

CERRO  CONCRETE 
1    BUILDINGS 

One  of  these  is  the  big  six-story 
building  connected  with  their  Cin- 
cinnati plant — -shown  in  the  oval. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Ault,  President  of  the 
Company,  says:  "This  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  pieces  of  work 
we  have  ever  had  done  for  us." 

This  confidence  in  Ferro  Concrete 
Buildings  and  in  the  Ferro  organi- 
zation itself  is  something  of  which 
we  are  very  proud.  It's  what  makes 
the  game  worth  while.  We  put  the 
best  that  is  in  us  right  into  Ferro 
Concrete  Buildings.  We  give  the 
owner  the  same  service  that  he 
would  require  of  his  own  building 
department,  and  we  know  it  pays. 
Many  other  clients  put  this  same 
trust  in  our  work  and  in  our  results. 

Any  interested  executive  or 
building  owner  is  free  to  call  upon 
us  for  information  regarding  our 
work.  Let  us  tell  you  how  we  can 
become  your  building  department — 
how  Ferro  Concrete  Buildings  pay. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  B 

CERRq  CONCRETE 

1  CONSTRUOM©iS"^OA\PANY 


CINCINNATI  OHIO 
Concrete  for  Permanence 
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|)iiys  very  little  attention  to  any  one  <,r 
anything;  a  number  of  sophisticated 
wrinkles  top  eaeh  honest  drown  eye,  and 
his  nose  sinks  almosl  fco  his  chest,  as  if  lie 
were  meditating  deeply  on  some  knotty 
problem.  Outdoors,  Prince  is  a  very  differ- 
ent animal,  (live  him  a  bright  day,  and  a 
winding  road,  and  a  long  march  to  dinner, 
and  note  the  change.  He  flies  backward 
and  forward,  and  thrusls  his  d,i sty.  muzzle 
into  I  he  brush  at  each  side  of  the  road.  He 
sees  everything,  hears  everything.  He 
harks,  and  runs,  and  twists,  and  doubles, 
and  leaps.  And  he  is  always  sniffing  and 
investigating. 

Prince  recently  got  back  to  New  York 
City  after  an  absence  of  two  and  a  half  years 
and  a  walk  of  14,000  miles.  And  not  that 
alone.  He  helped  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his 
two  masters  on  the  road! 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  Frank  de  Luca  and 
William  Ferreri,  both  of  Macdougal  Street, 
New  York  City,  undertook  to  walk  com- 
pletely around  the  borders  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  purse,  they  say,  of  $5,000, 
offered  by  the  Valley  Cottage  Club,  of 
New  York  City.  A  friend  gave  them  a  little 
mongrel  hound  about  six  months  old  to 
keep  them  company  on  the  way.  The 
little  dog  was  dark-colored  above,  dark 
gold  underneath  and  on  his  legs,  and  had 
a  pair  of  plaintive  brown  eyes  that  went 
further  toward  making  friends  than  did  his 
shape  or  coat.     This  was  Prince. 

Ferreri  and  de  Luca,  two  young  fellows 
in  their  twenties,  walked  these  14,000  miles 
on  a  capital  of — nothing.  They  camped 
out  at  night  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  and  went  to  an  inn  or  farmhouse 
only  when  inclement  weather  demanded. 
They  bought  their  food  and  replaced  their 
worn-out  shoes  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  picture  post-cards  which  they 
made  themselves.  They  ate  only  the 
plainest  food,  so  that  their  bills  did  not 
anount  to  more  than  a  few  dollars  a  week. 
Neither  one  of  them  had  a  sick  day  on 
the  road. 

Certainly  they  "saw  America."  They 
have  books  filled  with  the  autographs  and 
letters  of  the  mayors  of  every  city,  town,  or 
village  through  which  they  passed,  and  a 
bundle  of  press  clippings  from  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  to  prove  their 
claims.  Their  journey  led  them  north- 
ward through  New  England  to  the  Ca- 
nadian line,  thence  west  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  south  to  Mexico,  and  then  east 
again  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  north- 
ward home. 

The  travelers  set  forth  from  City  Hall  on 
a  dreary,  windy  day,  in  a  downpour  of 
pelting  rain.  Little  Prince  was  attached 
to  a  short  chain,  and  for  ,a  time  followed 
meekly  behind,  with  the  water  running 
from  his  little  black  nose  and  his  short, 
shaggy  coat  soggy  and  glistening.  As  his 
masters  progressed  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued, the  pup  began  to  take  a  great  dis- 
taste to  the  journey,  and  there  were  times 
when  he  set  all  four  of  his  little  paws, 
refusing ,  to  budge  another  inch.  Then  it 
was  necessary  to  haul  on  the  chain,  and 
Prince  would  come  skidding  through  the 
mud  like  a  small,  wriggling  plow. 

They  had  arrived  only  as  far  as  Yonkers 
when  the  two  youths  decided  to  give  Prince 
away,  for  they  felt  that  he  would  not  take 
kindly  to  the  long  jaunt,  and,  being  only  a 
puppy,  he  would,  they  feared,  be  too  prone 
to  illness,  and  perhaps  die  on  the  road. 
This  was  before   they  realized  his  possi- 


Again  America 
Evolves  a  Better  Tool 

While  this  country  pays  machinists 
wanes  higher  than  those  paid  abroad,  our 
manufacturers  beat  foreign  competitors 
in  their  own  markets.  WHY?  Well,  partly 
because  we  have  better  tools.  The  inven- 
tion of  new  tools  and  improvements  in  old 
tools  are  great  helps  in  maintaining  our 
leadership. 

A  notable  example  is  the  Gun  Tap  —  a 
tremendous  improvement  in  tap  design— 
a  really  remarkable  tap  in  that  it  wears 
out  before  it  breaks.  ( It  is  usually  agreed 
that  90%  of  all  other  taps  break  before 
they  wear  out.) 

The  Gun  Tap  cuts  with  a  shearing  action 
—the  first  type  that  applies  this  axiomati- 
cally  correct  method.  It  shoots  the  chips 
ahead  in  a  long  curl,  instead  of  jamming 
them  into  the  flutes  until  the  tap  breaks. 
It  is  the  easiest  cutting  tap  on  the  market. 
The  tap  is  very  stocky,  and  this,  with  the 
easy  cutting  qualities,  makes  it  almost 
unbreakable. 

For  more  information  as  to  these  details, 
its  unparalleled  accuracy, remaining  true ' 
to  size,  and  doing  the  work  of  several 
taps,sendforBulletin,"The'Gun'Tap." 

Oreenfieldlap  a^PieOorporation 
©agesTaps-Dies 

Threading  Machines,  Reamers,  etc. 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Canadian  Factory:  Wells  Brothers  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Gait.  Ontario 


I  Note  long  chips  —  pushed 
-  ahead  so  that  they  cannot 
Z    lodge  and  jam  in  flutes. 


AMERICA   FIRST 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


FIVE    CHAG$@I3S 
Guards  the  He 


OF     LIGHT 


A    light    burning    all 
hallway   Is  better    burgl 
than    bolts    and    bars, 
LITE    regulates    from    f 
to  a   dim    glow,    wirh    i 
economy. 

DIM-A-LITE  Attachmen 
DIM-A-LITE  Fixture  So* 
DIM-A-LITE   Portable 


in  your 
r  protection 
"--    DIM-A- 


Ask   any  dea 
Write  for  "F; 

WIRT  COMPANY 


er,  or  by  mul. 

ct«  on  Saving  of  Curren.. 

5514  Len*  St..     PhUad'a.  Pa. 
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bilities  toward  making  the  trip  financially 
feasible.    Accordingly,  we  are  told: 

They  took  off  the  chain  and  then  waited 
to  see  what  Prince  would  do.  He  shook 
the  rain  from  his  coat,  looked  up  and  down 
the  road  a  few  times,  and  then,  to  their 
great  surprize,  trotted  on  ahead  of  them 
He  has  never  left  them  since,  and  if  they 
can  help  it,  he  never  will,  until  he  sets 
out  for  that  canine  Valhalla  where  go 
all  gentle,  honest,  patient  dogs. 

Prince  was  taken  sick  up  the  State,  and 
his  masters,  who  regarded  him  as  one  of 
themselves,  took  turns  carrying  him  for  a 
distance  of  125  miles.  After  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  veterinary  Prince  was  able  to 
walk  again.  Meantime,  both  De  Luca  and 
Ferren  had  noticed  that  the  pup  was  in- 
telligent and  responsive,  and  they  decided 
to  teach  him  to  do  tricks.  In  a  very  short 
time  he  was  able  to  beg,  to  wear  a  hat  and 
specs,  and  hold  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
Then  he  learned  to  say  his  prayers,  to 
indicate  by  his  antics  what  he  wanted  for 
breakfast,  to  lie  supine  and  limp  like  a 
seal,  or  to  allow  himself  to  be  rolled  into 
a  ball. 

He  did  all  these  things  on  the  roadside 
on  the  journey  and  people  were  eager  to 
buy  his  picture.  In  this  manner  he  helped 
to  supply  both  fond  and  lodging  for  himself 
and  his  masters. 

As  time  went  on,  for  they  were,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  more  than  two  years  on  the 
road,  Prince  of  course  grew  from  puppy- 
hood  to  his  full  stature  as  a  regular  mon- 
grel dog.  He  grew  enormously,  yet  he  re- 
mained as  patient  and  gentle  as  before. 
He  learned  to  bark,  but  not  to  bite— for 
while  he  was  a  strong  animal,  insistent 
on  his  rights  and  those  of  his  party,  and 
afraid  of  nothing— still  he  did  not  bully, 
nor  run  into  trouble.  However,  says  the 
account: 


He  had  numerous  fights  on  the  road, 
but  none  of  them  was  of  his  own  seeking, 
for  he  is  a  dog  that  will  go  out  of  his  way  to 
avoid  a  fight.  But  when  one  is  forced 
upon  him.  he  sees  it  through  to  the  end. 

Only  once  was  he  in  real  danger,  and 
that  was  out  West,  when  a  coyote  attacked 
him.     De  Luca  and  Ferreri  managed  to 
drive  the  beast  off  before  any  real  harm 
was  done,   and  Prince,  with  gratitude  in 
his  eyes,   licked  their  hands,  and  limped 
painfully  on  his  way.    He  carries  one  other 
fight   scar,    on   his   left  ear.     When   the 
wanderers  were  coming  through  Newark 
on  their  way  back  to  New  York,  a  slinking 
mongrel,  a  very  anarchist  of  a  dog,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  snarling  at  his  betters 
from   the  darkness  of  alleyways,  attacked 
Prince,    probably    mistaking    shyness    for 
weakness.     He  never  made  a  greater  mis- 
take in  his  fife.    Prince  went  for  him  like  a 
tiger,  and  altho  the  cur  managed  to  fix  his 
teeth  in  Prince's  ear,  he  was  sent  scurrying 
away,    howling    and     bleeding,    in    very 
short  order. 

And  now  Prince  is  home  again,  stronger, 
braver,  and  bigger  than  when  he  went 
away.  But,  as  has  been  said,  he  seemed 
troubled  within  doors.  He  was  brought 
up  on  the  road,  he  loves  the  road,  and  he 
understands  it.  And,  if  it  were  left  to 
Prince,  he  would  probably  desire  to  die  on 
the  road,  with  the  smell  of  the  earth  in 
his  nostrils,  and  the  wind  ruffling  his  coat, 
and  the  bright  sun  lighting  him  home. 
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In  Your  Home 

The  Silent 
Si-wel-clo 


"'  ^^. 


Place  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo  and  any  other 
closet  side  by  side—the  difference  in 
appearance  does  not  disclose  to  you  the 
mechanical  superiority  or  silence  of  oper- 
ation of  one  over  the  other. 

You  cannot  tell  which  will  clog  and  foul 
under  use  or  which  set  of  fittings  will  get 
out  of  order  first  and  make  an  expensive 
plumbing  job. 

You  will  have  to  take  somebody's  word  for  it. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  Silent  Si-wel-clo,  by 
reason  of  years  of  experience  and  investigation 
or  the  merits  of  different  closets,  are  in  a  position 
to  offer  you  expert  advice  in  closet  installation 
that  cannot  be  disputed. 


Write  Jot  "Bathrooms  of  Char- 
acter. "  You  will  find  it  instruc- 
tive in  planning  your  bathrooms 
Ask  for  Booklet  P-I3 


TME  TBLENIQM  POTTERIES  Cft 


SILENT  CLOSET 


incorporates  the  good  mechanical  features  a  water  closet  should 
have  and  adds  that  of  extraordinary  quiet  operation.  One  is 
just  as  important  to  the  home  owner  as  the  other.  Why  disturb 
the  feeling  of  security  from  embarrassing  noises  by  maintaining 
or  installing  an  old  time,  noisy  closet? 

The  Silent  Si-wel-clo  is  your  protection  against  dissatisfac- 
tion  The  name  is  stamped  upon  it  so  you  cannot  be  deceived 
In  fact,  it  will  pay  you  to  see  that  the  "Star  Within  the 
Circle"  trade-mark  appears  on  all  your  plumbing  fixtures. 

THE    TRENTON    POTTERIES    COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 
WORLDS  LARGEST  MAKERS  OF  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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lANvas  houses 

a  fresh  air  retreat  on  yonr  lawn  and  a  ltttury  In  the  camp. 
„,S IO ^"especially  for  sleeping  and  livino  in  ths  orci  AIR.  As 
OPEN  to  the  AIR  as  an  umbrella  but  instantly  clos  ' 
WEATHER  TIGHT  or  just  partly.  LETS-the  AIR  in  but 
keeps  the  insects  OUT.  Easily  erected  or  quickly 
collapsed  and  rolled  into  bundles  without  ttio 
REMOVAL  of  a  BOLT  or  the  USE  of  a  TOOL. 
Why  swelter  under  HOT  ROOFS  when  the 
Close-To-Nature  houses  are  as  cool  as  ^ 
the  atmosphere.  EierhCsizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. Send  for  Illustrated  catalog 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
330  FRONT  ST. COLFAX.  IOWA 


Send  For  This 

Enlightening    Book    Oi. 

the  Greatest  Educational 

Advance    of    the    Time 

An   informative,   inspirational  review  of 
the  present  and  possible  development  of 

visual    instruction.      Up-to-the-min- 
ute facts  on  equipment,  films,  etc 
Bibliography.     Report  bv  states 
on  activities   of   the  visualiza- 
tion   movement.       Stamps 
or  silver. 

Badger  Stereopticon  and 
Picture  Machine  Co. 
Box  A        LaCrosse,  Wisconsin 
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BUILDING  SUGGESTIONS 

Any  books  you  check  on  this  list  will 
be  sent  you  free.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  the  margin  and  state  what 
kind  of  building  you  are  planning. 
]  Roofing  a  Home 

Building  a  Poultry  House 
[  Building  a  Bungalow 
Building  a  Barn 
Building  Your  Own  Garage 
Covering  Your  Factory 
,  Artistic  Roofs 
Waterproof  Cellars  and  Stucco 


Proof  against 
sparksandfumes 

Any  roof  should  be  waterproof. 

RU-BER-OID  is  more  :    It  is 

SPARKPROOK  ROTPROOF 

WATERPROOF        HEATPROOF. 
RUSTPROOF  COLDPROOF 

The  Wheeling  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 

Wheeling  W.  Va.,  states: 

"On  our  new  tinning  department,  ware- 
house and  machine  shop  buildings,  hav- 
ing more  than  60,000  square  feet  of  roof 
area,  we  used  RU-BER-OID  roofing  ex- 
clusively. Experience  has  proved  to  us 
that  RU-BER-OID  is  not  injured  by 
luines.  gases  or  smoke,  that  it  resists  fire. 
and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  that 
it  gives  longer  service  without  repairs. 

Though  RU-BER-OID  costs  a  trifle  more 
than  other  prepared  roofing,  it  will  save 
you  money  in  the  end. 
Made  in  Slate  Gray,  Tile  Red  and  Copper 
Green.  Your  dealer  will  show  you  sam- 
ples and  quote  you  prices. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

573    Woolworth    Building,  New  York 


BOSTON  CHICAGO 

Also  makers  of  Ru-ber-oid  Shingles  and 

Impervite  Waterproottng  for  Concrete 

The  Paraffins  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco,   (Under  license) 

The  Standard  Paint  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  Montreal 


Ru-ber-oid  Man"  on  every  roll  of  genuine  Ru-ber-oid 
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THE-. I LKUr  n 

After  many  centuries  of  dignified 
and  unchallenged  supremacy,  OAK, 
"The  Pride  of  the  Permanent 
Home,"  remains  today  the  world's 
premier  hardwood.  (And  everybody 
knows  it.)  OAK  is  the  first  hard- 
wood you  naturally  think  of,  and 
the  last  for  which  you  will  ever  re- 
linquish your  inherited  preference. 


GOOD  OAK  FURNITURE 

justifies  a  keen  search,  critical  insis- 
tence and  a  special  order  if  need  be. 

The  American  Oak  Mfrs.  Assn. 

know  the  whys  and  hows  of  Oak.  Ask 
them  any  sort  of  questions.  Please  address 
R .  141 S ,  14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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Hour-Glass"  Chairs 

From  Canton,  China,  we  import 
these  artistic  examples  of  Oriental 
craftsmanship,  suggesting  in  every  line 
cool  and  restful  repose.  Woven  of  care- 
fully selected  rattan  by  expert  weavers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Vantine 
representatives  in  the  Far  East.  Un- 
affected by  water,  and  greatly  im- 
proved when  occasionally  drenched. 
May  be  moved  from  p'ace  to  place 
with  only  the  slightest  exertion 
and  can  be  used  on  the  lawn  as 
satisfactorily  as  on  the  porch,  as 
they  have  no  legs  to  sink  into  the 
earth. 
Write  for  Beautiful  Free  Booklet 
For  out-of-town  distribution  we  have  published 
an  interesting  booklet  which  illustrates  and 
describes  our  complete  collection  of  this  unique 
Oriental  furniture,  including  chairs,  chaise 
lounge,  morris  chair,  tables,  stools,  etc.  With  this 
booklet,  which  is  mailed  postpaid  on  request,  you 
may  shop  by  mail  ai  Vantine's  as  satisfactorily  as 
though  you  personally  visited  our  store.  Write  to- 
day, as  tile  edition  is  limited.     Address  Dept.  40, 

A-AVANTlNEO-CO-Inc 

Fifth  Ave.  and  39th  Street,  New  York 


THE  OFFICE-BOY  PASSES 

IT  has  just  been  discovered  that  the 
office-boy  is  no  more;  there  are  hardly 
any  of  them  left.  They  don't  seem  to 
care  for  the  munificent  five  per  offered  by 
the  office-men.  Their  place  has  been  taken 
by  old  men  pasl  the  age  of  career-making. 
Middle-aged  men,  who  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  in  other  places,  whose  existence 
without  work  is  a  drain  on  the  population, 
are  now  being  given  a  chance  to  support 
themselves  at  easy  work,  as  long  as  they 
keep  going.  The  New  York  Times  an- 
nounces this  new  departure  in  office  man- 
agement by  saying: 

'  Enter  the  aged  office-boy.  Gray-haired 
telegraph  messengers  have  for  years  been 
a  common  sight  in  the  city,  but  not  until 
recently,  when  the  shortage  of  office-  and 
errand-boys  became  acute,  have  business 
houses,  both  big  and  small,  harried  by  the 
lack  of  youngsters,  resorted  to  the  employ- 
ment of  elderly  men  in  their  stead. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  printing- 
and  publishing-houses  in  New  York  is  now 
depending  almost  entirely  upon  elderly 
men  for  work  in  and  out  of  the  office,  pre- 
viously done  by  boys. 

"For  a  long  time,"  said  this  man,  "our 
company  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
get  the  boys  needed  in  our  business.  In 
talking  over  the  matter  with  my  wife,  she 
suggested  that  the  reason  we  could  not  get 
boys  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that, 
with  increased  wages  and  assured  work, 
parents  were  now  sending  their  boys  to 
high  school  instead  of  sending  them  out  to 
work  after  completing  the  grammar  terms, 
as  so  many  have  done  in  the  past.  After 
having  tried  for  about  a  year,  through 
every  agency  known  to  man,  to  obtain 
boys  needed  for  our  various  departments, 
I  finally  had  to  agree  with  her. 

"Then  an  idea  came  to  me:  Why  not 
advertise  for  active  elderly  men  to  act  as 
messengers,  etc.?  We  did  so.  Fifty  appli- 
cations were  received  in  the  first  mail  in 
reply  to  our  advertisement!  And  such  let- 
ters— well  and  neatly  written,  proof  of  the 
ability  and  common  sense  of  the  applicant. 
At  that  time  we  needed  three.  We  sent 
post-cards  to  six;  five  immediately  re- 
sponded. The  first  three  were  engaged. 
We  have  now  had  these  three  men  a  month. 
We  will  never  go  back  to  boys.  We  pay 
these  men  more  money,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  these  men  perform  their 
duties  much  more  effectively;  their  under- 
standing, naturally,  is  better;  and  they  are 
more  reliable.  We  call  them  our  'Giants.' 
"Looked  at  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view — it  is  giving  employment  to  men 
of  fifty  to  sixty,  men  who  have  been  thrown 
into  the  discard. 

"There  are  evidently  thousands  of  such 
men  in  this  city,  and  the  employers  needing 
intelligent  help  of  this  character  can  help 
themselves,  and  the  elderly  men,  by  giving 
the  latter  work.  They  will  do  all  boys  can 
do,  and  do  it  better,  and  do  more.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Some  of  my  friends 
have  already  done  so  with  satisfaction." 

The  situation  as  described  is  apparently 
not  exaggerated,  judging  from  the  window- 
signs  of  "Boys  Wanted"  in  hundreds  of 
New  York  stores  and  other  business  estab- 
lishments. It  is  admitted  that  men  are  being 
employed  to  do  the  work  formerly  done  by 
the  boys  in  many  of  these  houses,  and  for 
the  same  general  reasons  as  those  quoted. 
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GJhere's  Gomfc 
in  Wer  Jouch 

There's  a  skin-shaven  restfulness  for 
every  man. 

There's  a  finer  textured  wholesomeness 
for  every  woman's  skin. 

Where?  At  the  sign  of  the  smiling  Nurse 
face,  to  be  sure.    San-Tox  for  purity! 

Purity  in  San-Tox  Tooth  Paste  which 
means  a  pure,  cleansed  mouth,  wholesome 
with  gum-pinkness— with  tooth-whiteness, 
too. 

Purity  in  San-Tox  Cold  Cream  that  vel- 
vets the  skin  to  sight  and  touch. 

Purity  in  San-Tox  Enchantment  Com- 
plexion Powder  that  suggests  the  softer,  finer 
textures  of  the  skin. 


Purity  in  San-Tox  Shav- 
ing Cream  which  helps  a 
razor  to  a  smoother  shave. 

Why  should  San-Tox 
druggists  not  return  your 
money  on  any  San-Tox 
purchase — knowing  that 
San-Tox  purities  always 
content?     And   why 


should  you  not  give  such 
admirable  type  of  drug- 
gist your  confidence  — 
even  as  they  give  it  to 
San-Tox? 

There  are  125  San-Tox 
preparations — and  these 
are  equally  modern  and 
dependable. 


SAN-TOX  FOR  PURITY 
De  Pree     /-/limn      Chicago 
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r  The  StiongRigit  Arm 
of  Republic  Service 
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N   667  principal  cities— in  all  the  48  states— 
this  sign  is  displayed  by  America's  representa- 
ive  motor  truck  dealers.        Republic  Service 
blankets   the   country  with   these   stations,  com- 
pletely  equipped    and   expertly   manned.     When 
you  think  of  trucks 

Look  for  This  Sign 

It  is  your  sure  guide  to  truck  service  as  far  ahead 
of  the  ordinary  as  Republic  Trucks.  Investigate 
and  you  will  learn  why  over  14,000  Republic 
Trucks  are  cutting  hauling  costs  in  every  line  of  business. 
You  will  learn  why  an  output  of  75  trucks  a  day  and  the 
largest  exclusive  truck  factory  are  required  to  meet  the 
demand. 

5  Republic  Sizes— A  Truck  for  Every  Need 

Republic  Dispatch  delivery  with  express  body,  canopy  top 
and  complete  equipment,  $795;  with  solid  panel  body,  $820; 
1-ton,  express  or  stake  body  and  bow  top,  $1195; 
1  i^-ton,  $1375;  2-ton,  $1785;  3^-ton  Dreadnaught,  $2675. 

Write  for  Catalog  of  model  you  are  interested  in 

Republic  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Inc.  Dc!1  Alma,  Mich. 


INTERNA!,  GEAR  DRIVE 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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Well-informed. — Billington  —  "I  un- 
derstand his  wife  has  money." 

Stillington—  "He  understands  it,  also." 
— New  York  Times. 


Virtues  of  the  Mule 

The  mule  is  patient,  fond  of  work, 
His  virtues  well  bear  sifting; 

Besides,  the  business  end  of  him 
Is  always  so  uplifting  ! — Life. 


City  Chauffeur  in  the  Army.—"  What's 
become  of  your  chauffeur?  " 

"  Oh,  he  was  with  the  regiment  down  in 
Texas  and  crawled  under  an  army  mule  to 
see  why  it  wouldn't  go." — Kansas  City  Star. 

Close  Friends.—"  It  is  indeed  hard," 
said  the  melancholy  gentleman,  "  to  lose 
one's  relatives." 

"  Hard  !  "  snorted  the  gentleman  of 
wealth.  "  Hard  !  It  is  impossible." — 
Town  Topics. 


-"Say, 


Vanity  Fair. — Across  the  Hali 
Bill,  can  I  borrow  your  dress  suit? 

Back    Again—"  Sure.      Why    the    for- 
mality? " 

The    Other    One— "  Well,    I    couldn't 
find  it." — Chaparral. 


Enough  Said. — "  Why  do  you  consider 
women  superior  to  men  in  intelligence?  " 

"  A  bald-headed  man  buys  his  restorer 
by  the  bottle,  doesn't  he?  " 

"  Er— yes." 

"  Well,  a  woman  doesn't  waste  time 
on  a  hair-restorer;  she  buys  hair." — ■ 
Tit-Bits. 


It's  AH  in  the  Point  of  View.— Albert, 
aged  three  and  a  half,  had  failed  to 
respond  to  verbal  reprimand,  and  at  last 
his  mother  said,  "  If  you  don't  behave,  you 
will  have  to  be  spanked.  You  would  not 
like  that,  would  you?" 

"  I  wouldn't  like  Daddy  to  spank  me," 
was  the  quick  response. 

"Why  not?" 

'  He  doesn't  know  how.  He  hurts." — 
Life. 


Strange  Doings. — The  increased  de- 
mand for  women  munition-workers,  and 
for  women  workers  of  all  kinds,  had  re- 
sulted in  the  arrival  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  domestic  service, 
of  a  girl  from  the  west  of  Ireland.  She  was 
cordially  received,  and  thus  she  wrote 
home:  "  It's  a  strange  place  I'm  coming  to, 
surely;  cabs  widout  horses  and  the  lady  of 
the  house  playing  the  pianner  wid  her 
feet,  and  talkin'  to  herself  perpetual  down 
a  candlestick  in  the  hall." — Argonaut. 


Quits. — The  hours  were  flying  by,  and 
still  Algy,  the  bore,  remained  with  her. 


like 


music 


she   inquired, 
I  am  always  carried 


"  Do   you 
listlessly. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied 
away  by  music." 

She  flew  to  the  piano  and  played  several 
airs.     Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"  You  are  not  gone  yet?  " 

"  No,"  he  answered. 

"  But  you  told  me  that  music  always 
carried  you  away?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  retorted,  "  but  I  said  music." 
—  Tit-Bits. 
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OnYour  Ice  Bills 

That's  only  one  worth-while  reason  why  there 
should  be  a  "Monroe"  Refrigerator  in  your  home.  The 
most  sanitary  and  most  easily  cared  for  refrigerator 
made,  its  beautiful  snow-white  food  compartments 
moulded  in  one  piece  of  genuine  porcelain  ware,  over 
an  inch  thick,  assure  this.  Every  corner  rounded.  Xo 
joints,  cracks  or  crevices  to  fill  up  with  dirt  or  germs 
Your  food  is  always  kept  clean  and  wholesome.     A 

MONROE 

Solid  Porcelain 

Refrigerator 

will  earn  its  price  several  times  over.     It  re- 
duces ice  bills  }/$  or  more  because  the  thick, 
air-tight  walls  and  doors,  and  "cold-tight"  construction 
throughout  locks  out  the  heat. 

Then,  too,  a  "Monroe|"  will  save   in   food  waste,  because  of  absolute 
cleanliness  and  the  "  Monroe  "  system  of  dry  air  circulation;  saves  on  re- 
pair bills,   because  of  the  solid  construction  of  this  life-time  refrigerator; 
saves  in  time  and  labor.    The  one-piece  compartments 
are  clean  and  stay  clean. 

No  other  refrigerator  is  built  like  the  famous  "Monroe." 

That  is  why  it  is  used  in  the  homes  of  such  men  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  George  J.  Gould,  C.  L.  Tiffany — and  is  found 
in  leading  hospitals  and  institutions  everywhere. 

Not  Sold  in  Stores — Shipped  Direct 

from  Factory — Freight  Prepaid — 

Easy  Monthly  Payments  if  Desired 
Write  today  for  the  free  "Monroe"  Book  on  Home 
Refrigeration.  Advice  on  selecting  a  refrigerator  you  should 
have.    A  guide  to  real  household  economy. 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 

125  Benson  Street  Lockland,  Ohio 
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minimi ■milium 

30  Days  Home  Trial 


Endorsed  by    Good  Housekeeping  In- 
stitute and   Em  rdtive  0  mnrittae. 
National  Housewives  League. 
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Grand  Prix,  Paris 

Grand  Prize,  St.  Louis 

HE  richness,  evenness,  depth  and 
'  charm  of  Baldwin  tone  cannot  be 
duplicated.  Only  with  the  Bald- 
win Piano  can  it  be  produced  be- 
cause only  the  Baldwin  has  the  acoustic 
properties  capable  of  its  development.  Those 
who  approach  the  selection  of  a  piano  unprej- 
udiced and  with  open  mind  find  the  Bald- 
win a  revelation. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
a  really  high-grade  piano,  you  should 
have  the  very  attractive  proposition  now 
being  offered  to  prospective  buyers  by 
The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  and  its 
dealers.  Write  to  nearest  address. 

ftfje  palbtom  $tano  Company 

Cincinnati  ...  142  W.  Fourth  St.  Denver  ....  1636  California  St. 

Chicago  .  .  .  323  S.  Wabash  Av.  San  Francisco  .  .  .  310  Sutter  St. 

St.  Louis 1111  Olive  St.  Indianapolis  .  .  18  N.  Penn'a  St. 

New  York 665  Fiith  Av.  Louisville    .  .  521  S.  Fourth  Av. 

Dallas 1911  Elm  Street 
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for  comfort 


—  the    comfort  not  found  in   a   belt. 

PRESIDENT  SUSPENDERS  are 
worn  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
rareful  dressers  because  they  are  so 
comfortable.  The  "give  and  take" 
feature  adjusts  automatically  with 
every  movement  of  the  body — no  pull 
on  buttons,  no  grip  on  shoulders — as 
kind  to  the  back  as  a  shirt.  They  hang 
the  trousers  rigAt  under  all  conditions. 

For  Every  Preference 

there's  a  President.  Made  in  .  all 
weights,  lengths  and  widths:  popular 
colors  and  serviceable  webs.  Light 
Presidents  for  dress-wear  or  business; 
sturdy  ones  for  rough-and-ready 
service  —  the  best  possible  suspender 
quality  obtainable. 

Ask  for  Presidents  by  Name 

All  dealers,  everywhere,  carry  them  at  50  cents. 
See  that  the  "President"  mark  is  on  the  buckle. 
Get  a  pair  for  each  pair  of  trousers.  And  if 
they  are  not  absolutely  satisfactory — in  every 
respect — we  will  refund  your  money  on  demand . 

1t^idenf<  Siitbenc/er  Cent  hand 

(Also  makers  of  the  popular  "Shirley"  line) 
SHIRLEY,  MASS. 

DEALK.KS:  We  guarantee  satisfaction 
to  your  customer  —  we  guarantee  sales 
to  you.  It's  more  than  a  "fair -play" 
proposition  —  it's  an  absolute  money  - 
back  guarantee  in  both  cases.  Tell  your 
jobber  you  want  Presidents. 


Commercial.— Ed.—"  Have  yon  read  the 
'  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York".' 

( ',,.,  ,,.  "  No,  I'm  noi  into  rested  in 
those  reports  of  the  olothing  trade." — Pitt 

I'liiilhi  r. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


prtu.:  Flicker  House 

One  of  the  handsomest, 
most  ornamental  houses 
Mr  Dodson  builds,  eagerly 
sought  by  the  flicker  (other- 
wise known  as  the  golden 
winged  woodpacker) .  This  in- 
teresting variety  of  woodpecker 
is  most  easily  attracted  to 
your  garden  by  this  snug, 
safe  home. 

Built  of  best  Norway,  cy- 
press shingle  roof,  copper 
coping.  Artistic  and  very 
popular.     Price  $5.00. 

Dodson  wren  and  blue-bird  houses, 
4  rooms,  very  ornamental,  $5.00. 
Martin  house,  28  rooms,  and  attic, 
$12.00.  There's  a  Dodson  house  for 
every  bird.    Prices  $1.50  up. 

Valuable  Bird  Book  Free 

"Your  Bird  Friends  and   How  to 
Win  Them"  is  a  new  book  by  Mr. 
Dodson.   Tells   how   to   attract  and 
protect  our  beautiful  song  birds.   II-     _ 
lustrates  full    Dodson  line.    Gives   prices.    Sent  Irce 
with  bird  picture  in  colors  for  framing. 

JOSEPH   H.   DODSON 

Vice-President  and  Director,  American  Audubon  Ass'u 
730  Harrison  Ave.,  KANKAKEE,  ILLINOIS 


Just  Another  Kill.— Wife  of  Author 
(hearing  the  Bound  of  a  brow  being  slapped 

— "  Oh,  Harold  !    An  inspiration  ' 

The  Author  (sadly)— "  No,  my  dear 
— a  mosquito." — Punch. 

Just  Ordinary.— Lawyer— "  How  large 
were  the  hoofs?  Were  they  as  large  as  my 
feet  or  my  hands?  " 

Darky—"  No,  sah,  they  was  jus'  ordi- 
nary-sized hoofs,  sah."-  -Widow. 

Taking  Chances 

There  was   a  man   who   fancied   that  by 

driving  good  and  fast 
He'd  get  his  car  across  the  track  before 

the  train  came  past; 
He'd  miss  the  engine  by  an  inch,  and  make 

the  train-hands  sore. 
There  was  a  man  who  fancied  this;    there 

isn't  any  more. 

— Railway  Conductor. 


He  Understood. — The  pale-faced  pas- 
senger looked  out  of  the  car-window  with 
exceeding  interest.  Finally  he  turned  to 
his  seat-mate. 

"  You  likely  think  I  never  rode  in  the 
cars  before,"  he  said,  "  but  the  fact  is, 
pardner,  I  just  got  out  of  prison  this 
mornin',  and  it  does  me  good  to  look 
around.  It  is  goin'  to  be  mighty  tough, 
tho,  facin'  my  old-time  friends.  I  s'pose, 
tho,  you  ain't  got  much  idea  how  a  man 
feels  in  a  case  like  that." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  a  better  idea  of  your 
feelings  than  you  think,"  said  the  other 
gentleman,  with  a  sad  smile.  "  I  am  just 
getting  home  from  Congress." — Argonaut. 

The  Professor's  Banner. — A  professor 
at  Princeton  who  has  taken  much  interest 
in  the  woman  -  suffrage  movement  was 
persuaded  to  carry  a  banner  in  a  parade 
held  in  Washington. 

His.  wife  observed  him  marching  with  a 
dejected  air  and  carrying  his  banner  so 
that  it  hung  limply  on  its  standard,  and 
later  she  reproved  him  for  not  making  a 
better  appearance. 

"  Why  didn't  you  march  like  somebody, 
and  let  the  people  see  your  banner?  "  she 

"  Dearie,"  sighed  the  professor,  "  did 
you  see  what  was  on  that  banner?  It  read, 
'  Any  man  can  vote.  Why  can't  I?  '  " — 
The  Lamb. 


If  You  Like  This  Cigar 

It  Will  Save  You  Much  Money 

This  is  a  different  cigar  we  show  here. 
It  is  a  new  shape,  and  a  new  Shivers 
blend.  We  brought  it  out  for  the  benefit 
of  smokers  who  like  a  fatter  cigar  than 
our  panatela,  yet  who  like  a  mild  cigar. 
This  cigar,  named  El  Nelsor,  is  a  blend  of 
Havana  and  Porto  Rico,  hand  made,  with  a 
wrapper  of  choice  Sumatra. 
Its  price  is  $5.00  per  hundred. 

Now  here's  a  funny  tiling.  Since 
we  began  to  make  this  El  Nelsor 
cigar,  prices  of  tobacco  have  risen 
shamefully.  On  present  tobacco 
prices  our  margin  of  profit  on  1 
El  Xelsor,  at  $5.00  per  100,  is  laugh- 
ably low.  One  tobacco  importer  w< 
know  says:  "You  are  giving  those 
cigars  away  at  >5-oo  per  hundrtd." 

This  importer  naturally  believed 
this  because  his  mind  runs  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  and  the  many 
extra  expenses  of  over-the-counter 
cigar  selling. 

But  we  sel'  our  cigars  direct  from 
our  factory  to  you.  There  is  only 
one  profit  between  you  and  the  man 
who  makes  the  cigar. 

Before  we  take  your  money  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  you  are  satis- 
fied— that  you  like  the  cigar. 

If  you  do  like  it,  take  our  guar- 
antee for  it,  it  will  cut  your  cigar 
Ml  in  half  because  this  is  a  ten-cent 
cigar  in  everything  but  price. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  believe  this. 
Just  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  it  at 
our  risk  with  no  expense  to  you. 

OUR  OFFER  IS:  Upon  request, 
we  will  send  fifty  Shivers  El 
Nelsor  cigars  on  approval,  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke 
ten  cigars  and  return  the  re- 
maining forty  at  our  expense 
and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked,  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  cigar 
we  make.  We  make  eighteen  differ- 
ent cigars,  and  sell  them  all  direct 
to  the  smoker  by  the  box. 


On  First  Looking  Into  a  Subway  Excavation 

Much  have  I  traveled,  a  commuter  bold, 

And  many  goodly  excavations  seen; 

Round  many  miles  of  planking  have  I 
been 
Which  wops  in  fealty  to  contractors  hold; 
Oft  of  one  wide  expanse  had  I  been  told 

Where  dynamite  had  swept  the  traffic 
clean 

And  every  passer-by  must  duck  his  bean 
Or  flying  rocks  would  lay  him  still  and  cold. 

As  I  was  crossing  Broadway,  with  surprize, 
I  held  my  breath  and  improvised  a  prayer, 

I  saw  the  solid  street  before  me  rise 
And  men  and  trolleys  leap  into  the  air. 

I  gazed  into  the  pit  with  doubtful  eyes, 
Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Herald  Square. 
— Cerlury  Magazine. 
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Our  complete  catalog,  sent  on  re- 
quest, shows  all  our  cigars  in  their 
full  size  in  natural  colors. 

All  our  cigars  are  hand  made  in 
our  own  factory  by  skilled  adult 
cigarmakers.  Our  El  Rolinzo  Clear 
Havana  Cigars,  are  really  wonderful 
quality  at  an  unusually  low  price. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business 
stationery  or  give  reference  and 
state  whether  you  prefer  mild,  me- 
dium or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shivers 
El  Nelsor 
Exact  size 
and  shape 


600  Shaves 


IS 
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From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— to  10  seconds.  ForaU 
Safety  Bazors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful,  ne» 

Rota  strop 

Just  drop  blade  in,  turn  handle 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.    Ma- 
chine  gives 'heel  and  toe  actiqn    , 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  raor. 
10  Days  Free  Trial— write 
i  for    booklet.    Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burks  M(g.  Co..  Dept.  201    Dayton.  O. 


Writing  for  the  Magazines 

ANEW  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  in  all  forms  of 
Magazine  Writing,  taught  by  Prof.  Robert  W.  Neal, 
formerly  of  World's  Work. 

Teaches  what  editors  want  and 
how  to  meet  their  requirements. 
Our  courses  in  Short-Story  Writing  Ver- 
sification, Journalism.  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing etc., have  helped  hundreds  of  writers 
to  gain  afootnold  with  leading  maga- 
zines and  best  producing  companies. 
150-Page  Catalog  Free.  Please  address 
The  Home  Correspondence   School 

Prof.  Neal  Dept.  SS,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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THE    FRANKLIN    CAR 


SCIENTIFIC  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
HOLDS  THE  ROAD 

ATnfwl^  by  the  United  States  Govern- 

r  AU  llt  r Tlf1™^  h'°W  the  idea,  Sticks  Jn  S°me  P^P^'s  heads  that  a  heavy  car  holds  the 
road  better?  They  don  t  seem  to  know  that  unsprung  weight  is  the  principal  factor  to  be 
conS1dered  By  reducmg  th.s  unsprung  weight  to  the  minimum  in  the  new  Frankl  n  you 
have _a  car  that  hangs  to  the  road  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  ridden  in.  X 

2600  oo^t         =  ,g0t   'n'0.00  mileS  L°Ut  °f  my  tires  on  ™y  old  FrankHn,  weighing 

2600  pounds,  how  many  miles  w.ll  I  get  W1th  my  new  Franklin,  weighing  2280  pounds^ 


THERE  is  much  in  this  question  of 
scientific  light  weight  that  the  average 
motorist  does  not  seem  to  grasp. 

For    example,    the   light,  flexible 
car  may  be  stronger  than  a  rigid,  heavy  car. 

It  is  free  from  so  much  dead  weight. 

Picture  two  cars  side  by  side :  one 
weighs  approximately  2200  pounds,  the 
other  3000  pounds.  Each  is  designed  to 
perform  the  same  task — carry  an  average 
load  of  five  people,  about  750  pounds  of 
live  weight. 

111 

Now  remember  that  dead  weight  is  the 
killing  thing  on  automobile  mechanism. 
That's  why  the  average  Truck  is  pounded 
to  pieces. 

Your  light,  flexible  car  starts  on  its  work 
free  from  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  of 
dead  weight.  Wherever  it  goes  and  for  all 
its  life,  it  moves  free  from  that  sagging, 
grinding  load. 

Your  heavy  car,  from  the  minute  it  starts 
and  as  long  as  it  runs,  carries  a  thousand 
extra  pounds  of  dead  weight — an  excess 
nearly  twice  its  average  live  load. 

Think  what  that  does  to  the  tires!  Think 
what  it  costs  in  gasoline !  Think  what  it 
means  in  repairs  and  depreciation  ! 

And  what  does  it  give  you  in  return? 

More  road  ability  ?     No  ! 

Greater  average  speed  from  place  to 
place  ?     No ! 


More  comfort  and  reliability  ?      No  ! 

Any  rough  road  tells  the  story ! 

Every  obstruction  raises  the  heavy,  rigid 
car  bodily  off  the  road— a  constant  ham- 
mering action  that  affects  alike  the  car  and 
its  passengers. 

While  the  Franklin,  with  its  light  un- 
sprung weight  and  full-elliptic  springs, 
holds  its  rvheels  to  the  road.  Vibration  and 
bump  are  absorbed  by  flexible  construc- 
tion. The  body  of  the  car,  with  its  passen- 
gers.rolls  along  with  easy.unbroken  motion. 


Keeping  the  road  is  a  matter  of  balance 
and  light  unsprung  weight. 

No  matter  what  your  horse-power,  a 
Franklin  will  pass  you,  over  any  thirty 
miles  of  winding  country  road.  It  will 
leave  you  when  you  slow  down  at  the 
first  sharp  curve  or  rough  place.  And  the 
next  time  you  see  it,  it  will  be  rounding 
the  curve  ahead,  hugging  the  inside  of  the 
track  at  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Try  to  follow  it  with  your  heavy  car,  and 
your  rear  wheels  will  skid  clear  across  the 
road  and  over  into  the  ditch,  if  you  are  not 
careful.  Whereas  the  Franklin,  with  its 
scientific  light  weight,  its  resiliency  and 
easy-rolling  caster  action,  holds  to  its  course. 

Watch  any  Franklin  owner  handle  his 
car.  He  will  tell  you  it  is  the  easiest,  sim- 
plest car  he  ever  drove— with  a  comfort, 
safety  and  economy  that  you  get  only  from 
this  Scientific-Light-  Weight  Car. 


Touring  Car  2280  lbs.  $1950.00 

Runabout  2 160  lbs.     1900.00 

Four-passenger  Roadster  2280  lbs.     1950.00 


Cabriolet    2485  lbs.  $2750.00 
Sedan  2610  lbs.     2850.00 

Brougham  2575  lbs.    2800.00 


Town  Car  2610  lbs.  $3100.00 
Limousine  2620  lbs.  3100.00 
All  Prices  F.  O.  B.   Syracuse 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE    ANYWEIGHT 

Water  Ballast  Lawn  Roller 

Use  light  on  soft 

I  "miner  dry- 

Fill  with  water      [  nyweight  in  a  minute. 
lii       •  ii  omblnatlon  styles 

\   gfc-  one  or  two  Irak    and  den 

— "^fx 

IV     t  i:.-'  -;  won't  teai  ii»  I 

Nun     rusting   water  entrances  — 
lili  le   tension    handle  COUntei 

/  V\  id    face  pi" 

Keller    bearings     throughout; 

inns  easy. 
►         Cat  ■'  .■■■<    FREE.  Book, 
"I. awns    and    Lawnmak- 
ing,"  ioc  stamps. 

WILDER-STRONG 

IMPLEMENT    CO. 

Box  D  Monroe,  Mich. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  Investigates. 


Adjusted  for  narrow  rows 


FTS  FUN  TO  GARDEN 

Fun  for  the  thousands  who  garden 
the  Pull- Easy  way.  You  can  put 
new  life  into  your  garden — keep  it 
healthy  and  make  it  grow— do  the 
work  quicker.better  and  easier  with  a 

PULL-EA5U 

ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 

Instantly  adjusted  to  any  width 
from  7  to  18  inches.  Can  be  used 
as  a  rake  if  desired.  Middle  tooth 
quickly  removed  for  working  two 
rows  at  once. 

For  sale  fcj>  most  dealers.  It  Hour  dealer  hasn't  it, 
write  your  name  and  your  dealer's  name  on  the 
margin  of  this  ad,  mail  to  us  with  $  1 .25  ($1 .35 
west  of  Rockies  and  in  Canada)  and  you  will 
promptly  receive  jjour  Pull-Easy  by  Parcel  Post, 
prepaid.     Literature  on  request. 

THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  CO. 


223  BARSTOW  ST.. 


WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

\M  IKK    \'.-     I.NTKY 

March  29.  In  a  speech  before  the  Reichs- 
tag, reported  by  the  Overseas  News 
Agency,  Imperial  Chancellor  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg  places  the  responsibility 
of  a  war  upon  the  United  States,  claim- 
ing that  Germany  does  not  intend,  nor 
lias  ever  intended,  to  attack  us.  Be 
justifies  unrestricted  submarine  war 
as  a  defensive  measure,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  England  observe 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  inter- 
national law  in  her  blockade.  The 
Chancellor  emphatically  denies  that 
Germany  wishes  to  restore  autocracy 
in  Russia. 

March  30. — The  entire  force  of  the 
Federal  Government's  civilian  em- 
ployees, approximately  500,000  men 
and  women,  is  summoned  to  aid  the 
Secret  Service  in  the  detection  of  spies 
and  the  apprehension  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  plots  against  the  United  States. 

Copenhagen  dispatches  have  it  that  the 
forty  American  hostlers  taken  from  the 
torpedoed  vessel  Esmeralda  are  held 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 

The  senior  class  at  Annapolis  is  gradu- 
ated two  months  before  the  usual 
commencement  to  supply  officers  to  the 
Navy. 

March  31. — Pacifist  sentiment  throughout 
the  country  appears  to  be  dwindling, 
say  returning  Congressmen.  Ten  thou- 
sand more  Guardsmen  are  mobilized, 
and  Secretary  Baker  announces  that 
plans  for  increasing  the  Army  to  any 
size  desired  are  complete. 

April  2. — Democrats  gain  full  control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  elect 
Champ  Clark  Speaker. 

President  Wilson  asks  Congress  to  de- 
clare that  a  state  of  war  exists  with 
Germany  owing  to  the  ruthless  and  un- 
restricted submarine  campaign,  and 
recommends  the  utmost  practical  co- 
operation in  counsel  and  action  with 
the  Entente,  the  extension  of  liberal 
financial  credit  to  them,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  all  the  material  resources  of 
America  with  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  Entente  and  the  United  States  with 
'adequate  munitions  of  war,  the  full 
equipment  of  the  Navy,  especially  in 
supplying  it  with  methods  of  dealing 
with  submarines,  and  the  immediate 
enrolment  of  an  army  of  500,000  men, 
preferably  by  means  of  universal 
service,  to  be  increased  later  by  an 
additional  army  of  equal  size.  The 
President  carefully  points  out  that  in 
taking  these  measures  against  the 
German  Government  the  United  States 
has  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people, 
who  are  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the 
lawless  acts  of  their  autocratic  Govern- 
ment. Our  object,  he  says,  is  to 
vindicate  the.  principles  of  peace  and 
justice  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic 
power,  and  to  insure  the  future  ob- 
servance of  these  principles. 

The  armed  American  freighter  Aztec 
is  sunk  by  a  fT-boat. 

Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  knocks 
down  a  pacifist  who  assaulted  him. 

A  Federal  jury  in  New  York  convicts 
Capt.  Charles  Kleist  and  his  associates 
on  the  interned  German  ships  of  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  merchant  steamships 
by  means  of  incendiary  bombs. 

April  3. — Necessary  organization  in  the 
House  and  the  objection  of  Mr.  La 
Follette  in  the  Senate  prevent  the 
passago  of  the  war-resolution  to-day. 

Ambassador    Sharp    cables    that    naval 
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When  you've  had  enough  : 

you'll  still  want  more  : 

[N  this  delicioua  Sweet  Corn  are  concentrated  all  ; 

the  excellent  qualities  of  its  well  known  parents,  - 

Golden  Bantam   X   Stowell's   Evergreen,  which  Z 

Z    have  been  the  "All  Star"  varieties  for  many  years  ; 

Z    past.    The  earliness  and  sweetness  of  the  former  and  « 

-  the  tenderness,  size  and  color  of  the  latter  are  all  com-  Z 
Z  bined  in  BANTAM  EVERGREEN,  the  greatest  5 
;    achievement  in  Corn  raising  of  the  present  day.  - 

Z    If  you  want  to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  delicious  « 

-  qualitiesof  good  Sweet  Corn,  try  BANTAM  EVER-  _ 
Z  GREEN,  freshly  cooked,  straight  from  the  garden.  ; 
Z  Last  year  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  we  ; 
Z  were  obliged  to  refuse  hundreds  of  orders  during  the  - 
J    late  season. 

Z       Half  pint,  20c  ;   Per  pint,  35c  ;   Postpaid.  I 

I    For  those  desiring  the  two  "Bantams"  we  will  mail  - 

-  the  GOLDEN  BANTAM  and  BANTAM  EVER-  Z 
Z    GREEN,  in  separate  packages.  Z 

-  Half   pint  of  each  for  35c Postpaid  Z 

■j       Pint  of  each  for  50c Postpaid  Z 

■        160-page  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE  with  each  order.  Z 

E    VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  : 

I    31-33W.  Randolph  Street  (Dept.D)  -  CHICAGO  ; 

Z  43  Barclay  Street  (Dept.  D)  -  -  NEW  YORK  ; 
rt  III  I  III  I  III  III!  Illl  III  Mil  I II I  III  III  !■■■  ■■■■■■■■■■■•' 


Farias  — — — — — 
Hardy  Chrysanthemums 

In  the  dull  November  days, 
"When  the  earth  is  lonely,  and 
the  north  winds  blow,"  the  Hardy 
Chrysanthemums  hold  full  sway. 

Young    plants,    set    out    before 

July  first,  will  give  many  flowers 

this  fall.     My  collection  contains 

many  beautiful  single  and  double 

forms.     From  these  I  offer 

12  Plants,  all  different     <h  -j    j-A 
My  selection   of   varieties     «J)x.OV/ 

If  you  desire  special  varieties  you  can 
select  from  the  1917-1918  edition  of 

Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 

This  edition  contains  112  pages  of  text 
and  30  pages  of  illustrations  (13  in  colors). 
If  you  love  the  unusual  plants,  shrubs  and 
roses  you  want  a  copy.  Your  name  and 
address  will  bring  you  one. 

Bertrand   H.  Farr 

Wyomissing  Nurseries  Co. 

101  Garfield  Ave.,  Wyomissing,  Penna. 

Farr's  Bulb  Catalogue  of  Narcissus,  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips  will  be  mailed  to  all  who  request 
a  copy.  Ten  percent  discount  on  orders  received 
before  July  I. 


SAMPLE  FREE 
'  LbRDMFG.CO.110W.4O2ST,M.Y 
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men  aboard  the  torpedoed  Aztec  have 
arrived  safely  at  Paris.  Eleven  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  are  still  missing. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  calls  upon  President 
Wilson  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
speech,  and  exhorts  the  entire  country 
to  support  the  President. 

A  high  official  of  the  Navy  Department 
says  that  the  Navy  is  prepared  for 
active  service  as  soon  as  Congress  gives 
the  word  and  that  the  fleet  is  mobilized 
in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  in 
conference  with  the  Entente  repre- 
sentatives. 

April  4. — The  Senate  passes  the  war-res- 
olution by  a  vote  of  82  to  6  after 
thirteen  hours  of  continuous  debate. 

Washington  announces  that  Germany 
has  made  another  attempt  to  have  the 
Prussian  Treaty  of  1828  renewed. 

Reuter's  Amsterdam  correspondent  says 
President  Wilson's  war -message  has 
been  answered  in  the  German  press  by 
a  storm  of  abuse. 

One  munitions-manufacturer  is  directed 
to  furnish  the  United  States  a  large 
order  of  war-supplies  at  prices  lower 
than  the  bid  he  submitted.  Wash- 
ington asserts  that  the  Government 
intends  to  allow  less  than  ten  per  cent, 
profit  on  war-orders. 

National  Guardsmen  who  are  married  or 
who  must  support  dependent  relatives 
are  to  be  excused  from  service  by  the 
War  Department. 

President  Wilson's  address  to  Congress, 
translated  into  German,  is  being  dis- 
tributed over  the  German  lines  by 
English  and  French  aviators,  says 
London. 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

March  29. — There  is  a  lull  in  the  battle 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line  while  the  Allies 
bring  up  heavy  artillery,  announces 
London.  A  French  counter-attack  at 
Verdun  wins  back  the  trenches  on  a 
front  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  lost  to  the 
Crown  Prince  on  March  18. 

March  30. — The  Germans  lose  three  more 
villages  between  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin  when  the  British  make  an  ad- 
vance of  a  mile  on  a  six-mile  front,  re- 
ports London.  A  fierce  artillery-duel 
is  in  progress  in  the  La  Fere  sector,  and . 
Paris  announces  some  progress  in  the 
important  Vregny-Margival  position. 
A  counter-attack  results  in  driving  the 
Germans  from  all  the  trenches  in  the 
Champaigne  theater  won  in  their  recent 
offensive. 

March  31. — The  British  Army  pushes 
toward  St.  Quentin  along  a  front  of  five 
miles,  occupying  seven  villages,  one  of 
which  is  the  important  railroad  center 
of  Vermand.  The  French  continue 
their  flanking  movement  on  the  Mar- 
gival-Vregny  sector.  There  is  heavy 
fighting  in  the  Champaigne  without 
result,  say  official  reports. 

April  1. — After  severe  artillery  preparation 
an  Austrian  attack  near  Goritz  is  re- 
pulsed, says  the  Italian  War  Office. 

The  British  gain  two  miles  in  a  drive  at 
St.  Quentin,  asserts  London,  on  a  front 
five  miles  long.  Correspondents  state 
that  the  Germans  have  set  fire  to  St. 
Quentin. 

The  French  push  ahead  in  the  flanking 
effort  at  Soissons. 

\pril  2. — British  troops  gain  on  a  ten-mile 
front,  London  announces,  advancing 
within  two  miles  of  St.  Quentin  and 
capturing  twelve  villages  and  strong 
trench  positions.  The  permanent  forti- 
fications before  Cambrai  are  reached. 
London  announces  that  262  airplanes 
have  been  lost  in  March — the  Germans 


These  cuts  are 
made  from  photos 
showing  compara- 
tive growth  of  pear 
trees  from  Spring 
of  1913  to  August, 
1914,  Bellemont 
Orchards,  Inc., 
Norfolk.  Va. 
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Two  Years  Growth  in  One 

Save  time — labor — money!  Trees  planted  in  blasted  ground 
grow  faster,  healthier,  and  bear  earlier  and  heavier. 

Get  ready  now  for  spring  planting.  Last  year  thousands 
of  farmers  and  orchardists  who  wanted  to  plant  in  blasted  ground 
had  to  plant  in  the  old  way  because  they  failed  to  order  in  time 
a  supply  of 

Red  Cross  Farm  Powder 

Explosives  are  slow  shippers.  They  require  from  4  to  6  weeks  for  de- 
livery. If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  Red  Cross  in  stock,  don't  take  a  chance 
on  delay.     Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order  with  him. 

Get  the  Full  Information 

Learn  how  to  use  Red  Cross  Farm  Powder  and  what  it  is  doing  for 
thousands  of  farmers  and  orchardists  everywhere      Our 
book  is  a  modern  education  in  up-to-date  methods  of 
tree   planting,   orchard    rejuvenation,   stumping    sub- 
soihng,  ditching,  etc.     You  ought  to  have  it      Send 
now  for 

Hand  Book  of  Explosives  No.  615 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


THE  ESSENTIA  I  S  A  splendid  little  book 
»,/  IT  S-»JJ*-'"  *■  •nLO  of  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

3Fsu4k36&o ?J2ft£r/  OF  ELOCUTION 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.    Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.     Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     By  mail,  38  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT 

SWEET     CORN 

The  most  important  horticultural    acquisition    of   recent    years. 
Awarded  the  only  Silver  Medal  ever    given  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  for  novelty  and    excellence  in  Sweet  Corn. 
PE^U?.'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  is  the  result  of  eleven  years'  selection 
&',,.Fred^ri.ck  S"  De  Lue  of  Boston,  Mass..  from  the  product  of 

Howling  Mob     crossed  with  "Golden  Bantam." 
With  its  12  to  16-rowed  ears  it  gives  nearly  four  times  the  yield  per 
acre  that  the  Golden  Bantam   does  with  its  smaller  8-rowed  ears. 
Ihe  stalks  are  short  and  frequently  produce  two  ears  each. 
Its  orange  golden  color  is  richer;  it  is  more  delicious  in  flavor  and 
is  equally  early. 

To  introduce  DE  LUE'S  GOLDEN  GIANT  we  offer  a  limited  quan- 
tity in  packets  containing  25  kernels  each  at  25  cents  the  packet, 
not  more  than  4  packets  to  any  one  customer,  postpaid  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  possessions. 

Our  170-page  Annual  Catatoo  and  Gardeners'  Guide.  J,50 
illustrations,  several  colored  plates  and  cultural  directions 
will  be  mailed  on  application. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

New  England's  Leading  Seed  Store  for  Nearly  100  Years 

51  and  52  No.  Market  Street,        Boston,  Mass. 
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Accelerating 


What  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  our  nation  the  motor 
vehicle  has  proved!  In  city  and  country,  in  business  and 
pleasure,  it  has  enlarged  our  opportunities  and  quickened  our 
very  lives. 

This  contribution  to  our  spirit  of  progress  has  been  largely 
made  possible  by  the  Continental  Motor.  For  more  than 
250  models  of  automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  this  world- 
famous  motor  in  its  various  models  provides  the  power  plant. 
Because  of  its  firrnly  established  reputation  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  owners,  the  Continental  motor  everywhere 
inspires  confidence  in  prospective  buyers.  It  truly  accelerates 
the  motor  vehicle  industry,  and  thus  furthers  our  nation's 
progress. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

OFFICES  :  FACTORIES  : 

Detroit,  Michigan  ,     Detroit— Muskegon 

Largest   exclusive  motor  manufacturers   in  the  world. 
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^      A  Comfort  Shoe    ^ 
Designed  with  Style 

?I^aJOrity  °i  j^00' ^.Mes  are  unnecessary. 
They  are  caused  by  wearing  shoes  designed  f  or 
style  alone.     Take  care  of  your  feet     Wear 

proPfUl  ^d    Preve"t    foot    disorders. 

Plastic  Shoes  will  correct  many  ills  but  if  your 
feet  are  sound,  start  to  wear  them  now  and 
save  trouble  in  the  future. 


Plastic  a 
Shoes 


w*  &*T£NT  orr. 


'or 
MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


are  designed  on  correct  orthopedic  lines  but 
with  a  graceful  appearance.  Flexible  shank, 
special  heels,  the  best  of  leather  and  skilled 
workmanship  have  won  endorsement  from 
thousands  of  wearers.  Physicians  recommend 
Elastic  bhoes.  Their  quality  insures  long  wear 
and  retained  shapeliness.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  money  refunded. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If yourfootwear problem  hasncver  been  satis- 
factorily solved,  If  you  desire  perfect  comfort 
without  ugly  shoes,  if  you  have  foot  troubles 
now,  send  for  our  booklet  on  Plastic  Shoes. 

Plastic  Shoes  are  not  sold  in  your  local  store  but 
only  direct  by  mail  or  at  our  Boston  store. 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 
1 7  West  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed   in  every 
merican  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


THAIS 

The  famous  Meditation  from 
Massenet's  "Thais,"  played  by 
Howard  Brockway,  beautifully 
demonstrates  the  wonderful  ef- 
fects of  tone-color  and  phrasing 
obtained  exclusively  by 

RTTHMODIIf 
JtECORD  MUSIC  ROllSlY 

In  the  April  Monthly  Bulletin 
you  will  also  find  150  foxtrots 
and  as  many  one-steps  and  such 
records  as: 

Valse  Impromptu      •         -         Liszt  $1.30 
Nocturne— Opus  30.  No.  2,  Chopin     1.50 

New  Popular  Music 

I've  A  Shooting  Box  in  Scotland     -  .40 

Silver  Bay .50 

Hong  Kong                       •  .50 

Dear  Heart  Mine     ....  .80 

I  Wonder  Why,  "Love  O'   Mike"  .50 

Hesitation  Blue*     •        -        •  .40 

ALL  HAND  PLAYED 

AMERICAN  PIANO  CO. 

437  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 


\    v    /   rotii 


CO  UPC  N— Please  send  me  a  Rythmodik  Cata. 
logue  and  put  me  on  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Monthly  Bulletin  D. 


Name 
Street 


.City. 


losing    133    machines,   the  French    71 
and  the  British  58. 

Apri1  ?v~T Further  progress  is  made  by  the 
British  at  Arras,  announces  Paris 
and  the  French  continue  to  gain  in  their 
drive  south  of  St.  Quentin,  where  they 
capture  a  series  of  heights  and  forti- 
fied Ullages  eight  miles  long.  Germans 
bombard  Reims  again. 

April  4.— In  spite  of  snow-squalls  and 
deep  mud,  the  French  advance  against 
St.  Quentin  on  a  front  of  six  miles,  cap- 
turing the  positions  which  dominate 
the  city.  Patrols  push  into  the  town, 
and  the  main  French  advance  is  only  a 
mile  away,  Paris  announces. 
British  troops  advance  west  of  Cambrai 
and  the  battle  for  the  possession  of 
Havrincourt  Wood  begins.  A  German 
counter-attack  fails  to  win  back  artil- 
lery captured  by  the  British  on  Monday. 

EASTERN    FRONTS 

March  29.— British  troops  near  Gaza 
rout  a  Turkish  army  of  20,000  and  take 
its  staff  in  a  two-day  battle,  and  con- 
tinue to  advance  toward  Jerusalem, 
announces  London. 

March  31. —Dispatches  from  General  Maude 
report  a  series  of  Turkish  defeats  and 
retreats,  says  London.  The  Russian 
and  English  armies  are  but  sixty  miles 
apart,  and  two  Turkish  armies  are 
caught  between  them.  British  troops 
capture  the  town  of  Sheraban,  on  the 
Diala. 

Berlin  announces  the  capture  of  275 
Russians  in  trench-raids  on  the  Eastern 
and  Roumanian  fronts. 

April  1. — Twenty-two  Russian  airplanes 
raid  the  Danube  port  of  Braila,  setting 
fire  to  the  shipping,  cables  Paris. 
General  fighting  continues  on  the 
Eastern  front. 

General  Maude  repulses  a  Turkish  at- 
tempt to  envelop  his  center  and  routs 
the  Turks  in  a  counter-attack,  London 
reports. 

April  2. — General  Maude  pushes  forward 
in  Mesopotamia  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  Russians,  says  London.  Both 
British  and  Russians  defeat  the  Turk- 
ish forces  attempting  to  bar  their 
advance. 

April  3. — Petrograd  reports  the  repulse  of 
German  trench-raids. 

April  4. — Hindenburg's  Russian  drive 
begins  by  an  advance  over  the  Stokhod 
River  in  Galicia.  The  Russians  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  bridge-head  at 
Toboly  after  serious  losses,  says  Berlin. 
Petrograd  reports  that  German  attacks 
at  other  points  on  the  Eastern  front 
were  repulsed. 

GENERAL 

March  29. — The  reexamination  of  men 
previously  rejected  as  unfit  for  military 
service  is  ordered  by  the  British  House 
of  Commons  with  the  object  of  raising 
an  additional  100,000  soldiers. 
The  stock-taking  in  Bavaria  shows  a 
serious  food-shortage,  say  reports  from 
Bern.  Confidential  advices  reaching  the 
Vatican  report  food-riots  throughout 
Austria-Hungary,  saying  that  conditions 
there  approach  a  famine. 

March  31. — Vienna  dispatches  quote  Count 
Czernin  as  saying  that  the  proposal  for 
a  peace-conference  already  made  by  the 
Central  Empires  still  holds  good. 
A  new  German  raider  has  appeared  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  sunk  eleven  ships, 
reports  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Official  messages  from  American  consuls 
report  that  twenty  Americans  are  dead 
or  missing  as  a  result  of  [/-boat  activity 
in  the  last  few  days. 


DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


\TO  matter  how  diffi- 
•*■  ^  cult  your  locker  re- 
quirements may  be,  it  is 
probable  that  we  have 
solved  a  similar  problem 
for  someone  else. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are  fire- 
proof, practically  indestructible, 
sanitary,  and  convenient.  They 
are  adapted  for  offices,  factories, 
schools,  hotels,  clubs,  gymnasia, 
and  wherever  lockers  are  used. 

The  prices  are  reasonable.  Write 
for  illustrated  catalogue. 

We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vinderbilt  Bids. 
New  York 


,:P! 


Remember  Your 
W  Sick  Friends 


with  one  of  the  manv  "Chase" 
novelty  gifts  or  cards.  This  box  contains  4  English 
wa'nuts,  each  with  cheery  message.  25c.  complete. 
ForSale  Everywhere  or  Direct.  Se nd  for  Catalog^4o. 

ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  251  Causeway  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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Don't  Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Ree-  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS   SNORING,  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 


SIMPLE    DEVICE    CO., 


MIDDLEBURC,  VA. 


Rational 
Orthodoxy 


In  the  new  book  "Rational 
Orthodoxy,"  by  a  well-known 
thinker,  will  be  found  interesting 
discussions  of  such  questions  as: — 
Is  the  Bible  inspired  of  God  ?  How 
was  man  created?  Was  Christ  bom 

of  a  Virgin?   How  did  our  Lord  rise  from  the  dead  ? 

These  and  kindred  questions  are  dealt  with  in  this 

stimulating  book.   574  pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 
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How  Do  You  Expect  to  "Work  Like  a  Horse" 

—yet  treat  yourself  as  an  intelligent  farmer  would  scorn  to  treat  his 
plow-horse?  Your  body  demands  careful  attention,  like  any  other  nnely 
adjusted  piece  of  machinery.  It  responds  just  as  readily  to  good 
treatment  and  surfers  just  as  acutely  from  neglect. 

Neglect  of  the  bowel  function  and  the  habitual  use  of  laxative  pills  and 
waters  frequently  result  in  chronic  constipation.  Drug  "remedies  ior 
constipation  whip  the  bowels  into  action  until  eventually  the  system 
comes  to  demand  the  spur  of  a  cathartic  before  it  will  work  at  all.  *  or 
this  reason  physicians  everywhere  are  recommending  Nujol-the  in- 
ternal lubricant.  Nujol,  unlike  physics  or  drugs,  acts  mechanically  by 
keeping  the  intestinal  contents  soft  and  so  facditating  normal 
movements. 

Nujol  being  a  lubricant,  does  not  gripe  or  upset  tbe  system.     It  is  tasteless,  and  easy  to  take. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has  used  its  world-wide  resources  in  producing 
Nujol  and  its  reputation  is  behind  the  product. 

Nulol  is  the  only  remedy  for  constipation  we  manufacture.  The  genuine  sold  only 
inpint  bottles  bearing  Nujol  trademark.  All  bottles  filled  at  our  Nujol  plant, 
absolutely  modern  and  sanitary. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


(New  Jersey) 


Bayonne         Dept.  66 


New  Jersey 


XW    Nam! 


Please,  send   me    booklet   on    the    treatment    of   constipation, 
.f  lease,  seou  ^  Rame  ^  address  plainly  below 


Write  your 

Address 


City^- 


—A      >" 

it    ot    constipation.     /L.  1  jT 

\y  below  r"  ff  \        S 

_-  State yjy 


PATENTS 

(JEOKGE  P.  KIMMEL,  "" 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model,     go-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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75  PRACTICAL  PLANS 

California  Bungalows  and  Houses  especially  suited 
to  any  climate.  New,  attractive  designs  with 
valuable  building  suggestions  all  in  handsome 
1917  Art  Plan  Book.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  your  copy.  Save  time,  trojble. 
Money   refunded  if  not   satisfactory.     Address 

BUILDING  DEPARTMENT 
AURELIUS  SWANSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1005  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg..  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


f^ATLI  N  ?hnE  YUKON 


Tourists  who  know  say  the  grandest  scenery 
is  beyond  the  shores— at  Lake  Athn  and  along 
k    the  Yukon.     Read  their  letters  in     Opinions. 

This,  and  other  booklets,  free  on  request.    Parlor 
observation  cars    and    new    steamers 
meals  and  service. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.    F .    ZIPF,  T.  IH. 

101  W.  Washington  St.  800  Alaska  Bldg. 

Chicago  Seattle.  Wash. 


A(>rj|  i.  -The  German  Admiralty  an- 
nounces that  since  March  26  /'-boats 
have  sunk  thirty-six  vessels  and  four- 
teen fishing -craft,  aggregating  90,000 
tons. 

April  3. — French  Deputies  authorize  the 
( lo\  ernment  to  fix  the  price  of  wheat  by 

decree. 

The  crop  outlook  throughout  Europe, 
India,  and  Australia  is  poor,  reports 
Broomhall. 

April  4. — Lord  Devonport,  the  British 
food-controller,  orders  that  there  shall 
be  one  meatless  day  a  week  in  all 
public  restaurants  throughout  England 
after  April  15,  say  cables  from  London. 

The  British  Admiralty's  official  state- 
ment on  submarine  sinkings  in  the 
week  ending  April  1  reports  that  18 
vessels  of  more  than  1600  tons,  in- 
eluding  two  sunk  last  week  and  not 
previously  reported,  and  13  vessels  of 
smaller  tonnage,  have  been  destroyed 
by  [/-boats  and  mines.  Six  fishing- 
smacks  were  lost.  Seventeen  ships 
were  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  sub- 
marines. 

During  the  last  five  weeks  164  vessels  are 
sunk,  80  of  more  than  1600  tons,  41 
between  1600  and  100  tons,  and  43 
smaller  vessels. 

Rumors  received  at  The  Hague  have  it 
that  Austria-Hungary  opposes  an- 
nexation of  territory  and  favors  peace 
on  an  ante-bellum  basis. 


FOREIGN 

RUSSIAN    DEVELOPMENTS 

March  29. — The  Government  Constitute 
organizes  a  committee  to  devise  mea- 
sures for  administering  the  public 
affairs  and  state  property  of  Poland 
until  these  are  handed  over  to  the 
Polish  State,  says  a  Reuter  telegram. 
Women  are  made  eligible  to  all  Govern- 
ment posts,  including  ministerial  offices. 

March  30.— The  Russian  Government 
Constitute  expresses  the  wish  that 
Poland  decide  by  universal  suffrage  the 
form  of  government  she  desires  for 
herself.  Russia  expects  the  reply 
to  favor  independence,  London  dis- 
patches announce. 

March  31.— The  Russian  Government 
decides  to  abolish  capital  punishment. 
Restrictions  against  Jews  and  foreigners 
in  public-service  companies  are  removed. 

April  1. — The  Russian  Government  orders 
all  personages  imprisoned  with  the 
Czar  and  Czarina  to  be  transferred  to 
the  Fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul, 
leaving  the  royal  family  completely 
isolated,  cables  Petrograd. 

GENERAL 

March    29.— Martial    law    is    declared    in 
Spain,    reports    Paris.      A    threatened 
o-eneral  strike  due  to  economic  depres- 
sion from  the  [/-boat  blockade  is  said 
to  cause  the  measure. 
Washington    dispatches   state  that   poor 
crop    prospects    compel    Argentina    to 
place  an    embargo    on    the    export    ot 
foodstuffs. 
The  American  State  Department  explains 
that  the  "news  quarantine"   prior  to 
the     departure     of     Americans     from 
Belgium  is  a  proper  course  and  that  it 
had  already  been  agreed  upon. 
March     30.— London     affirms     that     the 
Junker    party    in    the    Prussian    Diet 
opposes  franchise  reform  in  Germany  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  Crown. 
Norway  officially  protests  the  extension 
of    the    German    barred    zone    to    the 
Arctic  Ocean,  London  reports. 
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April  1. — England   increases  her  embargo 
.  on  exports.     Leather  and  ship-building 
materials  are  added  to  the  list. 

April  2.— England  sets  all  clocks  one  hour 
ahead  for  the  summer  schedule  of  the 
"daylight-saving"  scheme. 

April  3.— All  the  American  members  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission  are  leaving 
Belgium  through  Switzerland,  except 
those  who  have  been  working  in  the 
districts  occupied  by  the  German 
armies.  These  will  be  detained  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  dispatches  from 
London  have  it. 

April  4.— Wireless  reports  from  Berlin 
say  the  Reichstag  passes  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  committee  to  revise  the 
German  Constitution.  • 
A  dispatch  from  The  Hague,  quoting' 
German  newspapers,  claims  that  the 
Austrian  Ministers  of  Justice,  War,  and 
Finance  resign  because  of  graft  charges 
connected  with  the  Army-supplies. 

DOMESTIC 

March  31. — The  Danish  West  Indies  are 
formally  transferred  to  the  United 
States  by  Denmark. 

More  than  ten  thousand  postmasters  are 
placed  under  civil-service  rules.  Pres- 
ent incumbents  are  not  affected,  but 
all  future  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  by 
competitive  examination. 

April  2. — Gen.  Lloyd  Bryee,  former  Minis- 
ter to  the  Netherlands  and  for  many 
years  editor  of  The  North  American 
Review,  dies  in  New  York  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six. 

April  3.— Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis., 
and  Duluth,  Minn.,  vote  prohibition. 

April  4. — Michael  Borzatovsky,  a  commer- 
cial attache  of  the  Russian  Government, 
is  shot  and  wounded  in  Baltimore. 
Washington  reports  a  food-shortage  in 
America,  and  steps  for  inaugurating 
some  sort  of  food-control  are  under  way. 


With  the  Bases  Full. — Mrs.  Nixon,  who 
added  herself  on  having  rather  superior 
knowledge  of  baseball,  invited  a  friend  to 
i  championship  game. 

"  Isn't  that  simply  grand  !  "  exclaimed 
;he  first.  "  We  have  a  man  on  every 
)ase." 

"  Why,  that's  nothing-,"  returned  the 
>ther.  "  So  have  they." — St.  Louis 
Republic. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
sountry  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
>eriodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
>aid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
>rinted  matter  apparently  authorizing 
hem  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
hey  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
jiterary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
lates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
iven  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
lewals.  Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
r  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
lake  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
ect  that  the  members  of  your  community 
re  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
olice  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
rrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
t  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
s  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


A    REAL    VACATION 


Northern  Pacific  Ry 

Through  the  Prosperous  and  Productive  Northwest 

to 

Spokane,  Puget  Sound,  Alaska 

and 

Yellowstone  Nat 'I  Park 

Combine  education  with  pleasure — enjoy  your  sum- 
mer vacation — travel  Northern  Pacific  to  Gardiner, 
the  natural  way  to  tour  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Here,  comfortable  automobiles  will  take  you  through 
America's  Greatest  Wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies.  Escorted  tours  each  week — daily  trains 
and  world  famous  dining 
car  service. 

<I  Three  ranges  of  mountains 
are  crossed  en  route  to  Spo- 
kane, Puget  Sound  and  North 
Pacific  Coast  cities.  Scenic 
Alaska  may  be  included  in 
your  itinerary  at  a  small  ad- 
ditional cost. 

ff  Send  for  free  travel  literature 
and  information.  Let  us  plan 
your  1917  vacation. 

C.  E.  FOSTER,  Disl.  Pass.  Agl. 
207  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen.  Pass.Agt. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


FINE  FOR  SHAMPOO 


FOR   m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


I0ARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY  WEST,*— 


New  Light  is  shed  on  a  very  old  controversy 
by  the  recently  published  book, 

AN   INTRODUCTION  TO  A 

BIOLOGY 

By  A.  D.  DARBISHIRE 

the  gifted  author  of  "Breeding  and  The  Mendelion 
Discovery,"  who  approaches  the  question  of  human 
evolution  from  a  new  ancle,  putting  forth  a  tenta- 
tive solution  of  the  problem  of  differentiation  that 
runs  counter  to  the  accepted  mechanistic  theories  of 
modern  biologists,  by  ma  king  an  underlying  spiritual 
purpose  the  ultimate  cause  of  structural  changes. 
A  book  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  struggle  of 
humanity  towards  higher  things. 
Octavo  Cloth.  309  pages.  $2. 50  net;  by  mail,  S 2. 6 : 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Try  a  Conn  Instrument  At  Our  Expense ! 

WE'LL  send  you  any  Conn  instrument  on  free  trial.    The  "New 
Wonder"  Conn  Cornet  is  the  newest  triumph  in  cornet  making — 
easiest  blowing — perfect  in  tone.    Used  by  all  the  great  soloists.   Any- 
one can  learn  to  play  popular  music  on  a  Conn  Saxophone   in  a  few  days. 
You  may  pay  for  any  Conn  instrument  in  small  monthly  amounts 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  S^^u/pSSSeo^.  ^ffi^uSS: 

C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd.  SSI  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Learning  in  Odd  Lots 

W<-  ipedallM  in  Odd  Lot  service  and 
welcome  CM<1  Lut  unln  .  my  amount — i 
ihare,  5  iharea,  99  ihares. 

Yon  can  B«in  practical  investment  ex- 
perience better  by  distributing  the  money 
..in  liiive  to  invest  among  ■  number  of 
i,f  good  stocks  and  $100  bonds  than 
I.  putting  all  your  money  into  one  in- 
vest merit . 

Besides,  diversity  increases  the  average 
of  safety. 

We  welcome  small  accounts.  We  have 
found  from  experience  that  small  accounts 
which  arc  started  right  and  kept  right, 
grow  larger. 

Just  at  present,  when  income  return  on 
time-tested  securities  is  liberal,  the  Partial 
Payment  Plan,  which  enables  you  to  buy  at 
prevailing  prices  with  an  initial  deposit 
,-irul  succeeding  monthly  payments,  is  most 
popular  with  people  who  are  opening 
accounts. 

Thousands  of  investors  have  bought 
standard  stocks  and  bonds  through  us  on 
its  terms. 

Send  for  Booklet  /<-',  "Partial  Payment  Planf" 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  New  York 

New  York,  N.  Y.      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Newark,  N.  J.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


SOUND  FIRST  MORTGAGES 


He  pay  Gro  Secured  by  Oklahoma  Farms  worth  three 
times  the  value  of  the  loan.  The  demand  for  these  first 
mortgages  in  unsettled  times  indicates  their  unusual 
stability.  First  Mortgages  do  not  shrink  in  value — they 
;ir<  safe  ami  surr.  Interest  always  paid  date  it  is  due. 
<>ri>r  #1 ,000,000  loaned  and  not  a  single  cent  lost  to  any 
investor  or  a  single  foreclosure  sale  made.  Isn't  a  first 
mortgage  the  right  investment  for  you?  Write  for  booklet 
describing  methods,  anil  lists  of  loansfrom  $300  to$10,000. 

AURELIUS-SW ANSON  CO.,  Inc. 
31  State  National  Hank  Blilg..  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


Signing  the  Interest  Coupons 

Miller  Service  simplifies  safe  investing.    It  is  the  outcome  of 
years  of  practical  investment  banking  experience  applied  to 

Miami   First  Lien   Mortgages 

bearing  7%  or  1]<%.    After  the  transaction  is  closed,  the 
purchaser  has  nothing  to  do  but  sign  the  interest  coupons. 
Writi  tor  Reasons  Why,  and  What  Investors  Say,  free. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


i 


" 'A  New  Plan  by  Old  Interests." 

Stock  Profits 

WITH 

BOND  SAFETY 

This  unusual  statement  is  liter- 
ally and  conservatively  true  of  Lacey 
Profit-Sharing  Bonds  owing  to  the 
singular  conditions  surrounding  the 
lumber  and  timber  industry  and  our 
long  and  peculiar  intimacy  with  them. 

LACEY 

PROFIT-SHARING  RONDS 

are  a  new  type  of  investment  which 
enable  the  average  and  small  investor 
to  turn  to  account  our  experience  and 
uniform  success  in  timber  investments, 
as  men  of  very  large  means  have  done 
and  still  do.  (6%  interest  plus  profits; 
1st  Mortgage  Bonds.)  Denominations  of 

$100,  $500,  $1000 

LACEY  BOOKLET  T-205  WILL  COME 
BY  RETURN  £TZTL.    WRITE. 

"f  JAMES  D   r  I  1  /*^ 

iacey|imber(o. 

332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

For  37  years  the  name  of  Lacey 
has  been  synonymous  with  conserva- 
tive success  in  timber  investment. 


EUROPE'S  SHORTAGE  OF  FOOD 
NOW     WD  IN  THE  PROSPECT 

IT   was   remarked    r<  ccntly    1.       -     ■  filer 
in   Bradstreet'i  that,  "as  the  end  of  the 

cereal    year  approaches  and    the  not  o\  <  r- 

good    prospects   for   bhe  coming  year  are 
faced,"    a    fuller    realization    has    been 
(,l»i ained  of  "the  straitened  condition  of 
the  world's  wheat-supplies."     As  to    the 
"not  overgood  prospects  for  the  coming 
year,"  the  writer  says  that,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  the  president  of  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  France  faces  a  probable  yield 
of  only  180,000,000  or  possibly  190,000,000 
bushels    as    against    her    requirements    of 
317,000,000  bushels,  which  leaves  a  deficit 
in    that    country    alone    of    127,000,000 
bushels.      The  same  authority  places  the 
requirements  of  the  Allies  of  France  and 
neutrals   in  Europe   at  from  500,000,000 
to  570,000,000  bushels,  while  the  surplus 
available  from  overseas  countries  would  bo 
from  360,000,000  to  370,000,000  bushels. 
That  leaves  a  deficit  for  the  Entente  Allies 
and  European  neutrals  of  from  190,000,000 
to  216,000,000  bushels.    The  wheat-acreage 
of  France  has  been  reduced  about  800,000 
acres  by  the  German  invasion  out  of  a 
total  of    16,250,000  acres.     The  total  de- 
ficiency for  1917  is  estimated  at  5,500,000 
acres,  of  which  500,000  at  least  should  bo 
made  up  by  spring  seeding  of  Manitoba 
wheat,  which,  it  has  been  found,  will  grow 
successfully  in  French  soil.     The  British 
Government  expects  to  secure  the  Cana- 
dian crop  in  1917,  but  expects  little  from 
Argentina    because    of    crop    failure,    40,- 
000,000     bushels     being     the     maximum 
estimate    of    exports   from    that   country. 
Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  this  country 
are  evidently  relied  upon  to  provide  the 
surplus     requirements     of     the     Entente 
countries  and  European  neutrals. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  food-shortage  in 
Em-ope,  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Ptost    recently    demonstrated    that     they 
reach    much    further    back    than    to    the 
deficient  harvests  of  1916  or  the  increased 
destruction  of  cargoes  effected  by  German 
submarines.     Few  great  wars  when  pro- 
longed,   and    especially    when    conducted 
on  the  sea,  have  escaped  exactly  these  same 
conditions  that  the  world  is  now  suffering 
from.      Belligerent  countries,   when   they 
rely  on  imported  wheat,  are  in  such  times 
cut  off  absolutely  from  some  of  their  usual 
sources   of   supply.      Not   only   are    then- 
own  harvests  apt  to'  be  reduced  by  enlist- 
ment of  agricultural  laborers,  but  ocean 
cargoes  are  often  destroyed  or  confiscated. 
The  writer  notes  that  shortage  of  food- 
stuffs,    particularly    wheat,    became    ex- 
tremely severe  in  England  during  the  long 
Napoleonic  wars.     A  real  famine  occurred 
in    1812,    when  wheat   in   England   went 
above  $4  per  bushel  and  applicants  for 
poor-relief  increased  at  an  alarming  rate. 
While  means  of  ocean  communication  are 
better  now,  even  in  the  face  of  war,  than 
they  were  a  century  ago,  yet  the  "  proba- 
bility of   short  supplies"  must  always  be 
reckoned  with — "a  fact  which  the  grain- 
markets  recognize  by  the  invariable  sharp 
advance  of  prices  when  any  war  begins." 
As  to  the  present  war,  he  finds  the  more 
striking  part  of  the  food-supply  problem, 


"not  the  fact  that  a  shortage  has  now 
occurred,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
long  deferred  by  a  freak  of  nature."  He 
continues: 

"It  would  have  come  .n  1915,  when  the 
previous  season's  harvests,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  were  actually  very  deficient, 
but  for  the  fact  that  our  own  wheat  pro- 
duction of  1914  was  larger  by  128,000,00*  I 
bushels,  or  nearly  17  per  cent.,  than  in  any 
former  year.  It  was  wholly  averted,  later, 
by  a  further  increase  <  »f  1 35, 000,000  bushels 
in  this  country's  output.  These  were, 
however,  abnormal  harvests,  due  to  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  weather  conditions. 
In  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  grain  pro- 
duction, such  conditions  could  not  last 
indefinitely;  they  ended  very  suddenly 
last  year. 

"Undoubtedly  the  salient  influence  on 
the  world's  available  supplies  was  the 
decrease  of  386.000,000  bushels  in  our 
own  1916  wheat  -  harvest,  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  This  decrease, 
coming  at  a  moment  of  so  great  a  foreign 
demand,  had  the  result,  reflected  in  last 
week's  '  f arm-reserve '  estimate,  showing 
on  its  face  the  amount  of  wheat  left  in  our 
farmers'  hands  March  1  to  be  the  smallest 
in  twenty  years,  and  indicating,  even  if  the 
storehouse"  supply  is  included,  that  re- 
quirements for  home  consumption,  seeding, 
and  a  very  ordinary  export,  between  now 
and  July,  would  leave  the  country  virtu- 
ally bare  of  wheat -reserves  before  the 
next  harvest. 

"But  the  American  crop  was  not  the 
only  factor  in  the  shortage.  The  actual 
decrease  from  1915,  in  the  yield  of  all 
producing  states  combined,  is  estimated 
in  the  grain  trade  as  939.000,000  bushels, 
or  nearly  21  per  cent.  This  comparison, 
taken  by  itself,  might  be  misleading, 
because  the  world's  wheat  yield  of  1915  was 
altogether  phenomenal;  some  estimates 
made  it  500,000,000  bushels  greater  than 
the  world  had  ever  raised  before.  Even 
last  season's  world-harvest  was  fully  up 
to  that  of  any  year  prior  to  1912,  and  ran 
well  beyond  most  of  them.  But,  in  the 
above  estimates  for  the  world's  wheat- 
crop  of  the  war-years,  Russia's  production 
is  included;  and  that  has  been,  all  along 
cut  off  from  the  export  market. 

"Russia  stands  first  or  second  on  the  list 
for  the  amount  of  wheat  produced,  and 
even  in  1915  deduction  of  her  crop  from 
the  world's  total  yield  would  have  brought, 
down  the  aggregate  to  ordinary  propor- 
tions. If  the  767,000,000-bushel  harvest 
of  European  Russia  (a  very  rough  estimate, 
however)  is  similarly  deducted  from  last 
season's  total,  the  remainder  of  the  world's 
crop  of  1916  would  be  brought  to  a  figure 
a  thousand  million  bushels  below  even  the 
total  world's  crop  of  1912.  What  would 
be  left  would  represent  much  the  smallest 
total,  available  for  importing  states, 
of  any  year  since  the  beginning  of  the1 
present  century. 

"The  decrease  in  the  wheat-harvest  of 
1916  was  unfortunately  distributed,  from 
the  standpoint  of  Western  Europe.  With 
Russia  eliminated,  the  main  source  of 
grain  -  supplies  for  those  importing  states 
were  Canada,  India,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States.  Except  for  1914,  when  the 
crop  was  largely  a  failure,  Canada's  wheat- 
harvest  of  last  year  was  _  the  smallest  in 
seven  years;  in  Argentina  it  was  the 
smallest  for  a  decade;  in  India,  the  smallest! 
in  half  a  dozen  years;  in  the  United  States, 
the  smallest  with  one  exception  since  1904. 
As  for  Western  Europe  itself,  Frencl 
production  decreased  heavily  at  the  vers 
bc-inning  of  the  war — a  result  of  divcrtec 
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The  only  razor  in  the  world 
that  sharpens  its  own  blades 

A  FEW  strokes  on  the  strop;  a  few 
strokes  on  the  face.  That  is  all  there 
L  is  to  it  with  the  AutoStrop  Razor. 
The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  only  razor  that 
keeps  itself  in  condition  to  render  a  perfect 
shave.  The  AutoStrop  Razor  is  the  most 
economical  razor  ever  made. 

Our  proof  of  these  statements  is  summed 
up  in  the  following  offer: 

Pay  nothing 

Deposit  nothing 

Borrow  an  A  utoStrop  Razor  from  your  dealer 

and  try  it.  If  after  using  it  thirty  days,  you  do  not  agree  that  this  razor 
solves  the  problem  of  keeping  a  razor  blade  up  to  a  high  shaving  stand- 
ard, without  changing  and  discarding  blades,  return  it  to  the  dealer.  If 
you  find,  as  countless  men  have,  that  the  AutoStrop  Razor  just  exactly 
fills  your  needs  and  makes  shaving  a  real  pleasure,  keep  it  and  pay  your 
dealer  for  it.  No  other  razor  company  has  ever  made  an  offer  like  this, 
and  nothing  we  can  say  about  the  AutoStrop  Razor  is  stronger  than  the 
fact  that  we  are  willing  to  make  this  offer. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  direct  to  us. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
This  offer  is  also  good  in  Canada.     83  Duke  Street,  Toronto 


Pass  the  strop  through 
the  razor  head 


Move  the  razor  back  and 
forth  a  few  times 


And  you  have  a  new,  keen 
edge  for  shaving 


Standard  Set 

$5.00 


AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 


1 1  12 
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Tour  anywhere 

without    hotel   bills 

Hitch  an  Auto-Kamp  Trailer  to 

your  car.     Be  at  home  anywhere,  . 
with  a  completely  equipped  living 
and  sleeping  tent,  electric  light,  two  full 
size  beds,  cook  stove,  ice  box,  complete 

cooking  outfit,  dishes,  cutlery  and  dust- 
proof  food  compartment  that  carries  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  several  people. 

&)Tuto-KampTrailer 

saves  hotel  bills,  garage  expenses,  delays 
and  discomfort.  Pays  for  itself  in  one 
season  and  makes  touring  or  outing  trips 
very  inexpensive.  Last  summer  a  party 
of  four  made  a  two  weeks'  trip  with  an 
Auto-Kamp  at  a  total  expense^  of  only 
$24 — less  than  50  cents  a  day  apiece.  It's 
cheaper  than  staying  at  home. 

The  Auto-Kamp  attaches  by  universal 
socket  joint.  Adjustable  to  any  car,  and 
folds  compactly  like  a  Pullman  berth. 
It  follows  your  rear  wheels  around  cor- 
ners or  turns,  at  any  speed  and  over  any 
kind  of  roads.  You  can  set  it  up  any- 
where you  choose  in  seven  minutes. 
Make  a  camp  beside  the  road,  under 
a  great  oak,  near  a  beautiful  river  or 
lake,  in  the  forest — anywhere. 

Don't  Delay— Write  for  Booklet 

Complete  specifications  and  terms.  Get 
full  information  about  the  Auto-Kamp 
Trailer.  Read  the  testimonials  of  users. 
But  do  it  now — before  you  forget,  as  later 
we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  your  order. 

AUTO-KAMP  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


2103  Sheridan  Avenue 


SAGINAW,  MICH. 


The  Owen 
Individual  Bank- Check 

YOUR  NAME  IN  CENTRE  OF  CHECK 

Our  Best— Printed  on  Crane  Bond— White,  Salmon 

Greeu,  Gray.  Buff,  or  Blue 

300  Checks  $3.50  — If  numbered  $4.00 

Size  of  check  (>%xl%-  Bound  in  three  books,  one-to-leaf. 
Stub  conveniently  arranged  for  entering  deposits  and  carry- 
ing along  balances.  Sen;  postpaid  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  its  Possessions,  and  in  Canada,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Give  your  name  and  address,  corporate  name  and  number  of 
hank,  and  color  of  paper  desired.  —  Satisfaction  assured. 
At  above  price  we  also  furnish  a  SPECIAL  CHECK 
FOR  LADIES,  including  black  leather  holder. 

B.  F.  OWEN  &  CO.,  Printers 

Established  1857  READING.  PA.,  U.S.A. 


labor  and  occupied  pro   in<  I  i  ar 

ii    ban  i   i.  'I  50,000,000  bushels  Les     ever 
i  ban   in    1915,  the  crop  being  actually  the 
riii  l  i  ■    i    ince  1879." 

The  writer  beli<  res  tin  se  an  "  sufficiently 
convincing  facts  as  to  the  realitj  of  the 
shortage,  even  without  submarines."  The 
shortage  is  being  me1  bj  si  rid  limital  ion 
of  European  consumption  of  grain  and  by 
substitution  of  other  foods  methods  ■«  bich 
force  up  prices  and  cause  hardship.  He 
is  further  of  opinion  thai  the  situation 
"can  hardly  grow  be1  ter  until  the  harvests 
of  L917  arc  in,  and  much  will  depend  on 
their  abundance."  A  possibility  of  relief 
would  l>e  the  reopening  of  access  to 
Russia's  blockaded  Black-Sea  ports,  but 
that  is  no)  ye1  in  sight;  and  if  it  were, 
"the  present  condition  of  food-supplies 
in  the  Russian  cities  indicates  that  the 
problem  of  bringing  to  the  coast  the  un- 
spoiled remainder  of  the  Russian  wheat- 
crops  of  the  past  three  years  would  not  be 
simple." 

FOREIGN  BONDS  IN  MUCH  BETTER 
DEMAND 

Late  in  March  it  was  found  that  the 
war-  and  other  bond-issues  of  European 
nations  were  commanding  better  prices. 
This  fact  was  attributed,  in  the  main,  to 
approval  of  them  as  investments  recently 
exprest  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Some  interesting  data  on  the  subject  were 
supplied  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

"Bonds  of  foreign  Governments  con- 
tinue among  the  most  active  bonds  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  list.  Week  in  and  week  out 
trading  in  the  Anglo-French  5s  is  generally 
the  largest  in  volume  of  all  the  bonds 
recorded.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  selling  at  a  lower  price  than 
any  of  the  other  foreign  bonds  of  the  same 
class,  while  the  interest  yield  to  maturity 
is  better  than  7  per  cent,  on  the  present 
price.  With  this  great  activity  there  is 
presented  a  good  opportunity  for  trading 
in  the  bonds,  the  fluctuations,  being  gener- 
ally on  a  par  with  the  activity.  For 
instance,  the  Anglo-French  5s  have  sold 
down  to  a  low  level  of  90  and  recovered 
to  93,  or  a  come-back  of  3  points. 

"Since  the  pronouncement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  favor  of  invest- 
ment in  the  sound  foreign  Government 
bonds,  there  has  been  a  tendency  for  these 
securities  to  work  upward.  This  has  been 
especially  noticeable  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  Canadian  securities.  The  flve- 
and  ten-year  bonds  of  the  latter  country 
are  now  selling  respectively  \h/%  and  \}/i 
above  the  low -record  prices,  while  the 
15-year  bonds  closed  Tuesday  %  above 
the  low  level. 

"City   of   Paris    6s   have   continued    to 


Stocks  Bonds 

ODD 


i=l  Whether  you  wish  to  purchase  securities  of 
leading  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 

=  Companies  in  I  oo  share  lots  or  in  lesser  amounts 
—  "  odd  lots  " —  your  mail  or  telegraphic 
orders  will  receive  careful  individual  attention. 
We  will  suggest  a  list  of  investments  which  at 

■  present  prices  yield  a  liberal  income.  It  will 
simplify  matters  if  you  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  amount  you  contemplate  investing  and 

II        whether  you    wish    to    purchase     outright    or 

^        otherwise'. 

Write  for  List  B-2 — "Investment  Suggestions" 

iSHEijBSJM^AH 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


It's  Burke's  Honor  Again! 


HE'S  off  in  front  carrying  excess  baggage 
in  a  poor  partner,  but  disposing  of  the 
match  at  the  16th.  He's  been  down  the  middle 
consistently— has  lifted  'em  exquisitely  -with 
his  brassy — shot  his  old  "middy"  straight  as 
an  arrow— stopped  his  approaches  hole-high 
and  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  and  on  every 
green  has  putted  like  a  fiend. 

Sure!  He's  Shooting 

Burke  Golf  Clubs 

(Harry  Vardon  Likes  'em) 

Burke  Clubs  are  as  evenly  balanced  as  a  real  golfer's 
"timing"— they  have  a  feel  that's  like  wine  to  one  who 
knows— the  shafts  are  bought  by  75%  of  the  "Pros" — 
the  clubs  used  by  the  fellows  who  play  the  par  article^ 
Harry  Vardon  selected  us  to  make  his  clubs— and 
in  addition  has  written  a  booklet  forus  entitled  "The 
Selection  of  Golf  Clubs."  Send  40c  and  your  dealer's 
name  and  we  will  mail  you  the  booklet  together  with 
our  attractive  catalog. 

BURKE  GOLF  COMPANY 
47  Manning  Street  Newark,  Ohio 


Beginners  can  play  better 
golf  if  they  have  A- 1  Clubs. 
Our  catalog  gives  com- 
plete information,  weights, 
lengths  and  use  of  Clubs. 
Sent  on  request. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Since  J86*> 

Investments 

Even  before  the  "Great  Eastern"  successfully  laid  the 
first  Atlantic  cable  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  were 
yet  limited  in  their  scope,  we  served  investors. 

Since  that  time, a  great  many  individual  investors  and 
banking  institutions  have  used  ourservicesin  purchasing 
investment  securities.  If  you  have  funds  which  you  wish 
to  invest,  of  either  large  or  small  amount,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  give  you  suggestions  out  of  our  experience,  in 
regard  to  placing  them  to  best  advantage.  Your  bank 
can  advise  you  about  us. 

Our  booklet,  "Investing  Sioo  to  Sio.ooo,"  will  inter- 
est prospective  investors,  as  well  as  those  more  expe- 
rienced. Write  to  Dept.  E,  40  Exchange  {Place.  New 
York,  or  10-14 South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 

'J&mbleton  §  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865      A  * 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 
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Present 

Price 

High 

§2% 

96 

96 

99^ 

97'4 

99»/i6 

9815/i6 

99% 

96^ 

98% 

!iv„ 

99% 

& . 

98% 

98% 

100% 

97'  , 

101% 

97^ 

102% 

94 

99 

Low 

Yield 

90 

7.20% 

95% 

6.70 

95% 

6.65 

98% 

6.55 

95% 

6.40 

98'/i6 

6.10 

99% 

6.50 

97% 

5.30 

96% 

5.35 

96% 

5.25 

93% 

7.50 

settle  down,  having  touched  a  low  price  of 
93  %  recently,  the  lowest  price  so  far 
recorded.  The  bonds  closed  Tuesday  at 
94,  or  a  yield  basis  of  approximately 
iV2  per  cent.  At  this  price  the  bonds  are 
five  points  below  their  high-record  price. 
The_  American  foreign  securities,  repre- 
senting a  French  loan,  have  not  shown 
much  resiliency,  their  present  quotation 
being  96,  against  a  low  price  of  95%. 

"These  two  latter  issues  may  possibly 
be  influenced  by  the  new  5y2  per  cent. 
French  loan  which  is  being  offered  at  99 
or  slightly  better  than  a  6  per  cent,  basis. 
It  has  an  attractive  feature  in  that  it  has 
a  call  on  the  franc-exchange  market  at 
5.75  francs  to  the  dollar,  good  for  the  life 
of  the  notes.  Further,  they  have  a  con- 
version privilege,  but  the  holder  who  may 
elect  to  take  advantage  of  the  conversion 
gives  up  the  call  on  the  franc-exchange 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ex- 
change market  strengthens  up,  bringing 
franc  exchange  nearer  the  normal  level, 
the  betterment  is  likely  to  be  indicated 
in  the  price  of  the  notes.  Following  table 
gives  closing  prices  of  a  number  of  foreign 
issues,  the  high  and  low  prices  at  which 
they  have  sold,  the  recovery  from  the  low, 
and  the  yield  at  prices  late  in  March: 


Anglo-French  5s,  1920. . . . 
Am.  For.  Sec.  5s,  1919.. 
United  King.  5s,  1918.  . 
United  King.  5%s,  1918 . 
United  King.  5%s,  1919. 
United  K.  5%s,  1919,  new- 
United  King.,  5%s  1921 

Canada  5s,  1921 

Canada  5s,  1926 

Canada  5s,  1931 

City  of  Paris  6s,  1921. . . 


LAST  YEAR'S  HIGH-WATER  MARK 
IN  WORLD-TRADE 

The  world's  trade  in  1916  was  the  great- 
est on  record.  Until  then  the  year  1913 
had  held  the  record.  From  a  compilation 
made  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  it  appears  that  the  total  international 
commerce  of  the  world  in  1916  amounted 
approximately  to  $45,000,000,000  as  against 
$40,000,000,000  in  1913.  The  amount 
credited  to  this  country  was  $8,873,000,000 
as  against  $4,277,000,000  in  1913.  Great 
Britain's  total  for  1916  was  $7,080,000,000 
and  for  1913  $5,764,000,000.  This  country, 
therefore,  in  its  1916  trade  exceeded  Great 
Britain  by  nearly  $1,100,000,000.  Other 
items  as  compiled  from  the  City  Bank's 
statement  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
are  as  follows: 

"The  total  commerce  of  France  was 
$3,913,000,000,  against  $2,953,000,000  in 
1913;  Canada,  $1,858,000,000,  against 
$1,095,000,000  in  1913;  Japan,  $937,000,- 
000,  against  $678,000,000  in  1913;  while  in 
many  of  the  less  important  countries  the 
1916  figures  are  materially  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  former  high -record  year  of 
world-commerce  in  1913.  Even  these  high- 
record  figures  for  the  countries  at  war  are 
approximately  $2,000,000,000  below  the 
real  total  because  of  the  fact  that  the  mer- 
chandise imported  by  the  Governments  for 
war-purposes  is  not  included  in  the  official 
trade  returns.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
alone  the  imports  of  merchandise  for  the 
Government  are  estimated  at  over  $1,000,- 
000,000,  while  the  value  of  imports  for  the 
Governments  of  other  countries  at  war  prob- 
ably aggregated  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 

"In  a  few  of  the  important  commercial 
countries  the  trade  of  1916  was  less  than 
that  of  the  record  year  1913,  this  being 
especially  true  of  certain  of  the  South- 
American  countries  which  made  their  high- 
est import  and  export  record  in  1913.  Even 
the  Central  Powers,  which  have  been  cut 
off  from  general  trade,  have  purchased 
largely    from    the    immediately    adjacent 


LAKE  CHELAN 


'Hay  SomQthinaMore 

GLACIER  National  Park  has  the 
Alpine  grandeur  of  Switzerland— on 
a  far  bigger  scale.  Its  mountains, 
glaciers,  skyland  lakes,  cascades  and 
streams  of  vivid  green  —  its  pine-clad 
slopes  and  flower-filled  valleys  —  are 
matched  in  beauty  nowhere/  Drink  the 
tonic  breezes  as  you  horseback  to  the 
heights,   motor  or  travel  trails  afoot. 

-Modern  hotels,  Alpine  chalets,  tepee 
camps.     Vacations,  $1  to  $5  per  day. 

Stop  off  at  Glacier  Park  en  route  to 
Spokane,  thebeautiful  Lake  Chelan  region. 
Lake  Chelan — in  the  heart  of  the  Cascades 
— is  a  campers"  paradise.  Then  on  to 
Seattle.  Taeoma,  and  Puo-et  Sound  resorts 
— Portland.  Astoria,  witli  the  new  Colum- 
bia River  Highway  and  Clatsop  Beach 
resorts — Vancouver.  Victoria  and  Alaska. 
Special  low  round  trip  fares  to  Glacier 
Park;  to  Pacific  Northwest  and  Ala-ki. 
Write  for  Glacier  National  Park  and  Lake 
Chelan  literature. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  the  Pacifit — S.  S.  "Great 
Northern"  ami  S.  S.  "Northern  Pacific" — three 
times  weekly  between  Portland.  Astoria  and 
San  Francisco.     Folder  on  request. 

C.  E.  STONE 

Passengei   Traffic  Manager,  Dept.  M 
ST.   PAUL,    MINN. 
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C.  W.  PITTS 

\-~i   Gen.  Pass.  Wat 

210S.  CTark  St  .Chicago 


S    I.ol  NSRERV 
Gen.  Act    Pa^~    Dept. 
H&4  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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|    C.  E.  Stone,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr..  Gt.  Northern  Rf .,  Dept.  36.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
|        Please   send    me  Aeioplane  Map  folder  and   descriptive 
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Glacier  National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  literature  free. 

Name    

Address 

State 


For  the  busy  man: 

"A.  B.  A."  ;35£Si  Cheques 


The  busy  American  business  man  appreciates  the  value 
of  time.  That  is  one  reason  why  he  appreciates  "A.  B.  A." 
Cheques. 

He  reasons  thus:  "My  time  is  worth  too  much  to  waste  in 
delays  that  come  from  being  caught  short  of  funds  or  from 
trying  to  cash  checks  and  drafts  where  1  am  not  known. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  too  much  risk  in  carrying  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  cash. 

"  'A.  B.  A.'  Cheques  solve  my  problem,  because  they  are 
as  readily  accepted  as  cash  and  are  safe  to  carry.  I  con- 
sider it  good  insurance  against  loss  of  time  to  have  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  them." 

American  Bankers  Association  Cheques  are  particularly 
convenient  because  they  are  readily  accepted  in  payment 
of  bills,  and  because  the  only  identification  needed  is  the 
countersignature  of  the  owner  in  the  presence  of  the  person 
accepting  them. 

Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  New  York  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to   where   they  may   be  had  4n  your  vicinity. 


countries,    and    the    exchanges    between 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey 
ha  ve  been  very  large,  I  bo  I  be  fact  that  mo 
of    this     was    on     Government     account 

rgests    thai    accural     records   of   thes 

hanges  are  not  available  at  the  present 
time,  and  maj  aever  be  a  matter  of  public 
record. 

"The  increase  in  the  total  value  of  world 
international  commerce  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  inerea.se  in  the  quantity  of 
merchandise  moved,  since  1910  prices  wen- 
far  in  excess  of  those  by  which  the  trade 
of  1913,  the  former  high-record  year,  was 
measured.  The  raw  sugar  imported  into 
the  United  States,  for  example,  cost  in  the 
country  of  production  an  average  of  4.1 
cents  per  pound  in  1916,  against  2  cents 
in  the  same  countries  in  1913.  Clothing 
wool  imported  in  1910  cost  in  the  countries 
of  production  an  average  of  28.9  cents  per 
pound,  against  23.8  cents  in  1913;  and 
carpet  wool  22.2  cents  per  pound,  against 
15  cents  in  1913.  Cotton,  of  which  we 
imported  in  1916  $37,000,000  worth  from 
abroad,  chiefly  from  Egypt,  averaged  19.:; 
cents  per  pound  in  1916,  against  18.6  cents 
in  1913.  Flax  in  1916  cost  in  the  country 
of  production  4652  per  ton,  against  $316 
per  ton  in  1913;  and  hides  of  cattle  in 
1916,  21.6  cents  per  pound,  against  18.3 
cents  in  1913. 

"This  advance  in  prices  of  the  merchan- 
dise entering  international  trade  is  also 
illustrated  by  figures  of  our  own  exports, 
the  average  value  per  bushel  of  wheat  ex- 
ported in  1916  was  $1.47,  against  99  cents 
in  1913;  copper  in  pigs,  ingots,  etc.,  26 
cents  per  pound  in  1916,  against  15.5  cents 
in  1913;  pig  iron,  $25  per  ton  in  1916, 
against  $14.50  per  ton  in  1913;  steel 
billets,  $59.75  per  ton  in  1916,  against 
$21.74  per  ton  in  1913;  and  sole  leather 
in  1916  39.7  cents  per  pound,  against  24.9 
cents  in  1913. 

"International  commerce  of  the  world 
amounted  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  1816, 
to  $1,500,000,000;  in  1830,  $2,000,000,000; 
1850,  $4,000,000,000;  1870,  $10,500,000,- 
000;  1900,  $20,000,000,000;  1910,  $34,- 
000,000,000;  1913.  $40,000,000,000,  and  in 
1916  approximately  $45,000,000,000." 


Disarming. — Student — "  I  wish  to  ask  a 

question  about  a  tragedy." 

English  Professor — "  Yes?  " 
Student — "  What    is    my    grade?  " — 

Chaparral. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


Patent  Your  Ideas.— $9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Books,  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry,  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  Manor 


20  Albemarle  Park^ASHEVILLE—  North  Carolina 
Spring  days  are  glorious  at  Asheville.  The 
Land  of  the  Sky  is  a-bloom.  The  clear  moun- 
tain air  is  filled  with  fragrance.  The  Manor's 
warm  Southern  hospitality  and  perfect  ser- 
vice invite  you. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

IS  Holes.      Turf  Greens 

Write  for  Booklet — Make   Reservations 

IN      AMERICA      AN       ENGLISH     INN 


Showing  colored  views  of 
the  unrivaled  scenic  and 
tourist  attractions  of 

The  State  of  Washington 

See  its  snow  capped  moun- 
tains,  primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,    inland    seas, 
lakes  and  unique  cities. 
Write 
,  M.  Howell,  Sop.  of  State,  Dept.  A,  Olvinpia.  Wash. 


Classified    Columns 


REAL.   ESTATE 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commiss'r, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN  AND   AGENTS 

Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals. Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 

WE  WANT  MEN  WHO  WANT  MONEY. 
Big  Profits  and  perpetual  income  from  renew- 
als by  selling  our  new  Accident  and  Sickness 
policies.  Pays  $5000  death  and  $25  weekly 
benefit.  Premiums  $10  and  $15  yearly.  Write 
now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E-2,  Newark,  N.J. 


STAMPS 


"In  London  Town"  you  see 

and  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get 
alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Be  ke- 
lcy  Smith  has  access  everywhere.  Read  his 
book  if  you  have  been  to  London.  It  will 
please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been — it's 
next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth.  Copi- 
ously illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

Funk  &  WasnaJls  Company,  New  York  and  London 


STAMPS— 500  foreign  incl.  Mexico  War,  Sal- 
vador otiicial,  China,  etc.  10c.  A  pp.  Sheets 
60%  to  80%  dis.  Big  Lists  Free.  WE  BUY 
STAMPS.     HUSSMAN   STAMP   CO., 

Dept.  25,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DUPLICATING     DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
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INSOMNIA  DUE  TO  INDIGESTION 

When  indigestion  or  dyspepsia  are  the 
cause  of  insomnia,  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  of  securing  relief  is  to 
chew  a  piece  of  Beeman's  Pepsin  Gum — a 
chewing  gum  made  from  a  scientific  for- 
mula of  my  own. 

'If  you  suffer  at  all  from  insomnia,  al- 
ways have  a  piece  of  my  gum  within  easy 
reach,  for  many  times  it  may  turn  a  sleep- 
less night  into  one  of  restful  slumber. 
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Make    All    Tires    Behave 
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to  make  slippery  roads  safe. 
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the  gambler's  chance.      We  want  your  ideas. 

Help   Us  Insure  Motoring  Safety  for  Everyone 
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BRIDGEPORT,    CONNECTICUT 
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Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


VOLUNTEERS,  CONSCRIPTION,  AND  DEMOCRACY 


RAISING   ARMIES   is   more    difficult   as   well   as  more 
important  than  raising   flags,    and    one    of    the    chief 
"■   difficulties  in  this  country  is  the  popular  feeling  against 
conscription.     Representative  Howard,  of  Georgia,  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish-American  War,  insists  that  "ten  thousand  volun- 
teers patriotic  enough  to 
hare  their  breasts  in  bat- 
tle   are    worth    one    hun- 
dred thousand  conscripted 
men."     "There  is  enough 
patriotism   in    this   coun- 
try   to    get    a    volunteer 
army,    and  until   that  is 
demonstrated   untrue   we 
should  not  resort  to  con- 
scription," declares  Sena- 
tor Thomas,  of  Colorado; 
and    Senators    Stone,    of 
Missouri,  and  Gallinger,  of 
New  Hampshire,  are  among 
those  who   think  the  re- 
cruiting problem   can  be 
best  solved  by  increasing 
the  soldiers'  pay.    Among 
Southern        Congressmen 
also    we    find    opposition 
to    universal    service    on 
the  ground  that  it  would 
be     inadvisable     to    give 
thousands  of  negroes  train- 
ing  in   the   use   of  arms. 
Samuel    Gompers,    presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
has  come  out  against  conscription,  according  to  Washington 
dispatches.     Newspaper  critics  of  compulsory  service  attack  it 
as  unnecessary,  undemocratic,  conducive  to  militarism,  and  in 
violation  of  the  Constitutional  prohibition  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude.   Outside  of  the  Socialist  and  labor  papers,  however,  these 
critics  seem  to  be  not  very  numerous,  the  bulk  of  the  press  having 
apparently  become  more  or  less  reconciled  to  the  idea  during  the 


discussion  of  the  Chamberlain  Bill,  which  advocated  universal 
military  training.     Editorials  on  both  sides  are  quoted  later. 

In   a   published   statement   advocating    the    passage    of    the 
pending  Army  Bill,  the  President  says: 

"It  proposes  to  raise  the  forces  necessary  to  meet  the  present 

emergency  by  bringing  the 
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regular  Army  and  the 
National  Guard  to  war- 
strength  and  by  adding 
the  additional  forces 
which  will  now  be  needed, 
so  that  the  national  Army 
will  comprise  three  ele- 
ments, the  regular  Army, 
the  National  Guard,  and 
the  so-called  additional 
forces,  of  which  a  first 
500,000  are  to  be  author- 
ized immediately,  and 
later  increments  of  the 
same  size  as  they  may  be 
needed. 

"In  order  that  all  those 
forces  may  compose  a 
single  Army,  the  term  of 
enlistment  in  the  three 
is  equalized,  and  will  be 
for  the  period  of  the 
emergency.  The  neces- 
sary men  will  be  secured 
for  the  regular  Army  and 
the  National  Guard  by 
volunteering,  as  at  pres- 
ent, until,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  a  resort 
to  a  selective  draft  is 
desirable.  The  additional 
forces,  however,  are  to  be 
raised  by  selective  draft  from  men  ranging  in  age  from  nineteen 
to  twenty-five  j^ears.  The  quotas  of  the  several  States  in  all  of 
these  forces  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

"This  legislation  makes  no  attempt  to.  solve  the  question  of  a 
permanent  military  policy  for  the  country,  chiefly  for  the  reason 
that  in  these  anxious  and  disordered  times  a  clear  view  can  not 
be  had  either  of  our  permanent  military  necessities  or  of  the  best 
mode  of  organizing  a  proper  military  peace  establishment. 
The  hope  of  the  world  is  that  when  the  European  War  is  over 
arrangements  will  have  been  made  composing  many  of  the 
questions  which  have  hitherto   seemed  to  require   the  arming 
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of  the  nation  ,  and  that  in  some  ordered  and  jusl  waj  the  peaci 
of  the  world  may  be  maintained  b;     uoh  cooperations  of  force 
among  the  great  Dation    a    maj  be  neci     arj  to  maintain  peace 
and  freedom  t  broughoul  the  world. 

"When  the  e  arrangements  for  a  permanenl  peace  are  made, 
we  can  determine  our  militarj  needs  and  adapt  our  course  of 
militarj  preparation  to  the  genius  of  a  world  organized  for 
justice  and  democracy.  The  presenl  bill,  therefore,  is  adapted 
to  Mm  pr<  'tit  situation,  bul  ii  is  drawn  upon  Bueh  lines  as  will 
enable  us  to  continue  its  policy,  or  so  much  of  ii  as  maj  be 
determined  to  be  wise,  when  the  present  crisis  lias  passed." 


THIS   IS   A  NATION'S  WAR. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deulcr. 

"To  begin  to  draft  now  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  when  500,000 
volunteers  can  be  had  for  the  asking,  would  seem  to  us  an  utter 
mistake,"  declares  Mr.  Villard's  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  thinks  that  if  military  service  is  to  reflect  the  spirit  of  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  it  must  represent  a  willing 
sacrifice,  with  no  suspicion  of  compulsion.  Moreover,  "con- 
scription would  at  once  precipitate  the  question  of  the  con- 
scientious objector,  of  whom  there  are  many."  "Conscription 
is  unnecessary  in  a  war  approved  by  the  people,"  argues  The 
Public,  an  international  journal  of  fundamental  democracy 
which  recently  moved  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  A  writer 
in  the  same  weekly  advocates  as  a  war-measure  the  conscription 
not  of  men  but  of  incomes.  And  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin 
sees  behind-  conscription  "the  heresy — Prussian  to  the  core- 
that  the  State  is  a  kind  of  overlord  which  should  compel  its 
citizens,  instead  of  inducing  them  willingly  to  give."  This 
California  paper  goes  on  to  say:  •  , 

"No  Government  that  has  habitually  to  use  force  against  the 
majority  of  its  adult  citizens — as  all  Governments  having  com- 
pulsory military  service  must  do — is  anything  like  a  pure  democ- 
racy. This  sudden  and  insistent  outcry  for  compulsion  is  a 
demand  that  we  put  limitations  iipon  our  democracy;  an 
advertisement  of  lack  of  faith  in  the  common  people;  a  false 
confession  that  we  have  been  unable  to  make  our  Government 
such  as  to  command  unhesitating  allegiance." 

Turning  now  to  those  more  numerous  papers  which  accept 
universal  liability  to  service  as  a  basic  principle  of  democracy, 
we  find  the  Philadelphia  Record  citing  Switzerland  in  answer  to 
tile  charge  that  universal  service  breeds  militarism,  while  the 


si.  i. Mm    Republic  points  the  Bame  moral  with  the  less  familiar 
,-.-,,    of   Argentina,   which   adopted    universal   service   in    1901. 
.   st.  Louis  paper: 

"When  an   Argentinian   boj    reaches   tin    age  oi  he 

tak<  part  in  the  sorteo,  or  military  drawing  of  lot-.  Between 
50,000  and  60,000  youth  reach  this  age  every  year,  From  whom 
8,000  an-  drawn  lor  the  Xavy  and  18,000  lor  the  Arm;..  The 
iir.i  3erv<  two  years,  the  last  one  year.  During  the  next  nine 
the  soldier,  restored  to  civil  life,  serves  in  four  periods  of 
maneuvers  two  of  a  month  each  and  two  of  a  fortnight' each. 
During  the  next  ten  years  he  is  called  four  times  to  the  colors, 
for  periods  not  exceeding  fifteen  days  each. 

"In  the  event' of  war  Argentina  could  put  350,000  trained  men 
in  the  field  out  of  a  population  estimated  at  8,000,000.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  4,000,000  men  for  a  country  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States. 

"Now,  how  does  the  system  work? 

"The  year  after  it  was  put  into  practise  Argentina  was  very 
near  war  with  Chile  over  a  boundary  question,  but  she  finally 
referred  the  matter  to  arbitration,  and  King  Edward  VII. 
of  England  Avas  made  arbitrator.  He  rendered  his  decision  in 
1909,  and  as  a  result  there  was  set  up,  on  the  Continental 
Divide,  a  colossal  statue,  'The  Christ  of  the  Andes,'  as  a  symbol 
of  perpetual  amity  between  Argentina  and  Chile. 

"Unreadiness  does  not  buttress  peace;  it  invites  war.  The 
real  spirit  of  peace  is  illustrated  by  Argentina,  where  the  face 
of  the  Christ  looks  out  over  rich  prairies  dotted  with  homes  whose 
choicest  sons  are  "ready,  at  a  moment's,  notice,  to  uphold  their 
country's  honor,  where  peace  means  the  sway  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  not  the  cankering  of  the  national  courage  or 
rust  on  the  nation's  sword." 

A  recent  canvass  of  476  newspapers  by  the  National  Security 
League  revealed  270  in  favor  of  universal  military  training,  49 
opposed  to  it,  and  157  non-committal;  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
reminds  us  that  "legislature  after  legislature  and  leaders  of 
all  parties  have  in  recent  months  petitioned  the  Congress  in 
favor  of  a  system  of  universal  training."  Colonel  Roosevelt 
is  "heart  and  soul  for  the  proposal  of  the  Administration  for 
universal  obligatory  military  training  and  service."  Many- 
papers  agree  with  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  that  "the 
volunteer  system  is  a  wasteful,  inefficient,  undemocratic,  and 
unjust  way  of  raising  an  army."  For,  as  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
says: 

"Under  the  voluntary  system  in  time  of  war,  the  serviceable 
manhood  of  the  nation  is  divided  in  two  parts: 

"There  are  the  patriotic  young  men  who  volunteer  to  go  to 
the  front,  and,  if  need  be,  die  in  order  that  the  nation  may  live; 
and  there  are  the  slackers  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  other  fellows  on  the  altar  of  patriotism. 

"That  is  not  a  democratic  arrangement. 

"A  democracy  which  offers  equality  of  opportunity  has  a  right- 
to  exact  in  return  equality  of  service." 

Universal  service,  affirms  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
"promotes  democracy,  discourages  militarism,  and  is  the  only 
system  that  guarantees  real  preparedness."  The  Minneapolis 
Journal  suggests  that  "equal  service"  is  a  more  accurate  descrip- 
tion than  "universal  service."  "Why  should  we  leave  the  de- 
fense of  all  we  hold  dear  to  patriotic  volunteers?"  asks  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  "Why  should  we  leave  all  the  work  to 
these  men  and  shirk  at  home,  the  while  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  citizenship?"  This  Buffalo  paper  believes  that  "the  country 
is  rapidly  coming  around  to  an  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  universal 
service,"  and  the  New  York  Times  confidently  asserts  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  already  favor 
it.  The  Richmond  Evening  Journal  "has  yet  to  see  one  rational 
argument  advanced  against  it,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Star  prefers 
it  to  the  volunteer  system  because  it  is  "more  democratic,  more 
equitable,  more  practicable,  more  effective,  less  disruptive  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  organization,  less  hurtful  to  domestic 
relations,  and  more  stimulative  of  the  making  of  a  homogeneous 
people  of  our  citizens."  It  is  strictly  democratic,  this  paper 
explains,  because  "it  calls  for  service  upon  rich  and  poor  alike, 
•  regardless  of  racial  extraction."     The  volunteer  system,  says  the 
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Cincinnati  Times-Star,  "was  a  failure  even  under  the  slack  con- 
ditions of  the  old  days;  under  modern  conditions  it  is  impos- 
sible." "Heretofore,"  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  reminds  us,  "United 
States  armies  have  been  raised  mostly  by  volunteering,  with  a 
little  resort  to  draft  during  the  Civil  War."  But  at  the  present 
rate  of  volunteer  recruiting,  notes  the  New  York  Commercial, 
"'it  would  be  250  years  before  we  could  get  a  million  men." 

Universal  service,  declares  the  influential  Chicago  Tribune, 
"is  the  sine  qua  non  of  our  safety";  and  this  view  is  shared  by 
such  papers  as  the  New  York  World  and  Tribune.  '-Conscrip- 
tion must  come,  because  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  conscription 
and  still  raise  the  sort  of  armies  that  we  must  raise,"  declares 
The  Tribune.  And  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American  thus 
answers  the  charge  that  universal  service  makes  for  militarism: 

"It  is  not  soldiers  who  precipitate  war;  it  is  Governments; 
and  our  citizens  can  well  be  good  soldiers  without  danger  of  war 
as  long  as  our  Government  is  kept  democratic  in  character  and 
under  the  control  of  our  citizens,  instead  of  our  citizens  being 
under  control  of  the  Government. 

"A  great  standing  army  has  always  been  the  instrument  of 
the  privileged  classes  in  their  encroachments  upon  the  rights 
of  the  masses. 

"A  great  standing  army  makes  for  despotism,  absolutism. 
A  citizenry  trained  in  arms  makes  for  democracy  and  equality. 
It  provides  the  means  for  the  nation's  protection  and  democracy's 
defense." 

Among  the  hundreds  of  other  papers  which  express  the  con- 
viction that  a  conscript  rather  than  a  volunteer  army  is  the 
true  weapon  of  a  democracy  we  find  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune, 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  Boston  Journal,  Birmingham  Age 
Herald,  El  Paso  Times,  Richmond  Post-Dispatch,  Colorado 
Springs  Gazette,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Baltimore  News,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  and  Sacramento  Union.  "We  should  not 
experiment  further  with  the  volunteer  system  in  this  time  of 
national  danger,"  urges  the  Sacramento  paper. 

Besides  being  championed  by  President  Wilson  and  Secretary 
of  War  Baker,  both  avowed  foes  of  militarism,  the  draft 
feature  of  the  Army  Bill  is  indorsed  by  former  War-Secretaries 
William  H.  Taft,  Luke  E.  Wright,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  and  Jacob 
M.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Stimson,  fresh  from  a  tour  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri, 
reports  his  belief  that  the  people  in  those  States  would  cheer- 
fully support  conscription,  altho  it  is  in  the  Middle  West  that 
anticonscription  sentiment  is  supposed  to  be  strongest.  In  a 
statement  published  in  the  New  York  World,  Mr.  Taft  says  that 
the  American  people  are  coming  to  recognize  the  injustice  of 
the  volunteer  system  and  are  ready  to  support  universal  service 
as  a  permanent  policy: 

"Analysis  of  the  real  working  of  our  volunteer  system  in  the 
War  of  1812,  in  the  Civil  War,  and  in  the  Spanish  War,  must 
reveal  to  every  careful  student  the  enormous  waste  of  a  volunteer 
system  and  its  inherent  injustice  in  the  necessary  sacrifice  of  the 
most  patriotic  by  hurrying  them  in  unprepared  masses  to  wage 
the  country's  wars  and  subjecting  them  to  unnecessary  slaughter. 

"A  perusal  of  Major-General  Upton's  historj'  of  the  military 
policy  of  the  United  States  will  satisfy  any  reasonable  reader 
that  the  volunteer  system  is  the  least  effective,  the  most  unjust, 
and  the  most  expensive  system  that  can  be  adopted.  The  vic- 
tories that  have  attended  us  in  our  years  have  not  been  due  to 
that  system,  but  have  been  in  spite  of  it.  Nevertheless,  it  has 
seemed  to  me  in  the  past  that  so  great  was  the  popular  feeling 
.against  conscription  and  in  favor  of  the  volunteer  system  that 
■conscription  was  impossible. 

"It  gives  me  profound  satisfaction  to  believe,  however,  from  a 
recent  discussion  of  it  before  audiences  in  many  parts  of  the 
•country,  that  the  lessons  of  the  European  War,  the  experience  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  emergency  in  which  this  country  now 
finds  herself,  have  aroused  the  practical  common  sense  of  the 
American  people  and  have  led  them  to  approve  the  compulsory 
service  bill  as  best  adapted  to  our  immediate  needs  and  to  the 
requirements  of  the  wise,  permanent  military  policy." 


PAYING   FOR   A   PEOPLE'S   WAR 

SINCE  OUR  WAR  against  Germany  is  a  "people's  war," 
its  costs  should  be  mel  in  a  popular  manner,  we  an-  told. 
Socialists  and  oilier  radicals  have  been  calling  for  a  pay- 
as-you-enter  war,  financed  entirely  by  taxation  bearing  most 
heavily  upon  the  rich.  Others,  believing  thai  posterity  may 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  a  conflict 
for  the  establishment  of  democracy,  would  have  the  necessary 
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COMPLETING   THE   BATTERY. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

bond  issues  offered  in  denominations  as  low  as  $100,  $50,  or 
even  $25,  thus  allowing  thousands  of  people  of  small  means  to 
invest  their  savings  to  help  carry  on  the  war.  Both  suggestions 
seem  to  be  bearing  fruit  in  Washington,  the  correspondents 
report.  The  new  taxation  measures  have  not  yet  passed  the 
stage  of  preliminary  discussion,  but  excess  profits  and  high 
incomes  seem  to  figure  large  in  the  Congressional  mind.  A 
Bonding  Bill,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasure- 
Department,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week,  with  every  prospect  of  early  passage.  This  is  to 
provide  for  a  part  of  our  war-expenses  and  for  credit  for  our 
new  Allies.  The  measure  authorizes  bond  issues  not  exceeding 
five  billion  dollars,  bearing  not  more  than  3Ji  per  cent,  intere.-t. 
The  bonds  are  to  be  first  offered  "as  a  popular  loan"  under  such 
regulations  "as  will  give  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  participate  therein."  From  the  proceeds  of 
these  bonds  as  much  as  three  billion  dollars  may  be  used  to 
purchase  bonds  of  the  Allies  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest. 
For  the  payment  of  immediate  expenses  before  the  new  taxes 
can  be  collected,  two  billion  dollars  may  be  borrowed  by  the 
Government  on  one-year  Treasury  certificates.  Seven  billion 
dollars  seems  a  huge  sum,  but  it  is  remembered  that  Secretary 
McAdoo  has  already  asked  Congress  for  $3,502,55S,629  for  im- 
mediate war-needs,  to  which  should  be  added  a  $100,000,000 
emergency  war-fund  to  be  spent  by  the  President,  "at  his 
discretion."  Two  billion  dollars  of  this,  as  the  Secretary  has 
explained, is  to  be  covered  by  bond  issues,  the  rest  by  the  Treasury 
certificates,  and  eventually  by  the  new  forms  of  taxation  still  to 
be  devised  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  heaviest  part  of  this  new  burden  of  taxes, 
which  some  think  may  amount  to  as  much  as  two  billion  dollars 
for  our  first  year  of  war,  is  to  fall  upon  wealthy  men  and  large 
corporations,  if  the  Democratic  leaders  have  their  way;  at 
least,  so  the  Washington  correspondents  report.     First  there  is 
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the  income  tax.    'For  the  present,  says  the  Ne-w  York  Evening 
Sun's  oorreapondenl . 

"The  plan  is  to  exempl  in  the  taxation  of  individuals  all  Bmall 
incomes,  below  $1,500  a  year,  bu1  from  that  rate  upward  the 
scale  of  taxation  will  steadily  increase  until  in  the  case  of  in- 
comes in  excess  of  $100,000  the  levy  upon  the  excess  becomes 
practical  I  \  confiscatory." 

"Confiscatory  taxes"  do  not  please  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
It  sees  "something  vicious"  in  "the  proposal  to  impose  all  the 
burden  of  the  income  tax  on  what  looks  like  large  incomes  to 
the  politician."     In  the  opinion  of  this  financial  authority- 

"Far  wiser  and  more  patriotic 
would  it  be  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum of  exemption  to  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  bring  home 
t  he  war  to  all  the  people. 

"There  should  be  stamp  faxes 
and  taxes  on  imported  luxuries, 
with  war-taxes  on  sugar,  tea,  and 
'coffee.  Bond  issues  and  in- 
creased taxation  should  go  hand 
in  hand,  for  it  is  not  right  that 
the  present  generation  should 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  a  con- 
flict fought  for  the  freedom  of 
our  children's  children.  For  the 
present,  Congress  should  act 
cautiously,  conserving  its  re- 
sources for  future  demands,  the 
magnitude  of  which  can  not  be 
foreseen. 

"Levies  as  sweeping  as  the 
British  income  tax,  which  in 
some  cases  takes  more  than  half 
the  income,  are  proposed  here, 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  war  which 
will  require  continual  financing 
during  its  progress,  either  through 
repeated  sales  of  bonds  or  by 
new  imposts  upon  the  taxpayers. 
Politicians  who  can  not  see 
further  than  the  end  of  their 
noses  propose  to  start  by  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs."  ^ 

But  the  idea  of  levying  con- 
fiscatory taxes  is  peculiarly  pleas- 
ing to  such  a  representative  of 
Socialist  thought  as  the  Mil- 
waukee Leader,  which  says: 
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"It    would    not    enable    the 
capitalist  to  profit  from  the  war 

without  making  a  sacrifice  in  slight  measure  corresponding  witn 
the  sacrifices  made  by  the  millions  of  poor  men  who  will  be 
called  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  For  confiscatory  taxes  upon 
excessive  incomes  will  entail  no  real  sacrifice  such  as  the  soldier 
will  be  forced  to  make. 

"From  the  very  start  confiscatory  taxes  should  be  levied. 
The  conscription  of  wealth  should  begin  at  once 

"All  personal  incomes  in  excess  of  $10,000  should  be  appro- 
priated for  public  uses." 

Some  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  accord- 
ing to  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch,  think  that  a  billion  a  year 
can  be  raised  by  increased  taxation  without  resorting  to  con- 
fiscation or  a  stamp  tax.     Their  figures  include: 

"Reenacting  1915  emergency  revenue  taxes  on  brokers, 
theaters,  etc.,  and  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  about  $11,000,000. 

"Doubling  taxes  on  excess  profits,  increasing  to  about  5  per 
cent,  the  normal  tax  on  individual  incomes,  with  heavy  in- 
creases in  surtaxes,  and  increasing  inheritance  taxes,  approxi- 
mately $700,000,000. 

"Lowering  the  minimum  exemption  of  $3,000  on  incomes  to 
$2,000,  or  putting  into  effect  a  $1,000  abatement  without  grad- 
ing the  normal  tax  down  from  the'.$3,000  point,  about  $10,000,000. 

"Consumption  taxes  a  pound  of  one  cent  on  sugar,  three 
cents  on  coffee,  and  ten  cents  on  tea,  about  $220,000,000. 


"Increasing  tax  on  beer  from  $1.50  to  $2  a  barrel,  and  on 
whisky  from  si.  10  to  $1.50  a  gallon,  about  $50,000,000." 

(lose  scrutiny,  the  same  correspondent  notes,  is  being  given 
a  lisl  of  suggestions  submitted  to  the  last  Congress  by  Secretary 
McAdoo  for  taxes  on  interior  combustion  engines,  oleomar- 
garine,  refined  sugar,  fermented  liquor,  candy,  glucose,  talking- 
machines  and  their  records,  copper,  pig  iron,  and  petroleum, 
distilled  spirits,  and  denatured  alcohol.  Another  interesting 
proposal  is  that  the  postal  rates  be  raised.  Its  advocates  are 
said  to  contend  that  no  other  revenue-raising  device  would 
reach  so  many  persons  and  be  objected  to  by  so  few. 

In  explaining  the  Administra- 
tion's finance  program,  Secretary 
McAdoo  strest  the  value  of 
our  loan  to  the  Allies,  and  called 
upon  the  American  public  to  sub- 
scribe as  widely  as  possible  to  the 
forthcoming  bond  issues: 

"Three  billion  dollars  of  the 
proposed  issue  of  bonds  should 
be  used  to  supply  credit  to  the 
Governments  making  common 
cause  with  us  against  Germany, 
to  enable  them  to  secure  essential 
supplies  in  the  United  States  and 
carry  on  the  war  with  increased 
effect. 

"The  most  serviceable  thing 
we  can  do  immediately  for  the 
common  cause  is  to  furnish 
credit  to  those  foreign  Govern- 
ments who,  in  conjunction  with 
us,  are  fighting  Germany.  This 
financial  aid  ought  to  be  extended 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
It  will  be  trebly    valuable    and 

effective  if  extended  now 

"The  bonds  of  the  United 
States  will  be  offered  as  a  great 
popular  loan  and  the  widest  op- 
portunity will  be  given  to  the 
public  to  subscribe  and,  by  sub- 
scribing, to  perform  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  services  that  can 
be  rendered   to   the   country  at 

this  time 

"The  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  so  great,  the  investment 
resources  of  the  country  are  so 
large,  the  strength  of  our  bank- 
ing situation  is  so  phenomenal, 
and  the  patriotism  of  our  people 
is  so  aroused,  that  I  am  confident  that  when  the  Government 
offers   its   bonds   for   public    subscription  the  amount  will  be 


overwhelmingly  subscribed." 

The  great  loan  to  the  Allies  is  looked  upon  by  the  Springfield 
Republican  as  "the  first  hard  blow  America  can  strike"  in  the 
war,  while  the  bond  issue,  "a  great  popular  loan,"  would  afford 
"  the  first  test  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  Government." 
The  Baltimore  Sun  wants  not  only  bonds  in  small  denomina- 
tions, but  some  method  providing  for  payment  in  instalments: 

"There  are  many  persons  with  small  incomes  who  would  find 
it  inconvenient  to  pay  $100  or  more  in  cash,  but  who  would  be 
glad  to  subscribe  to  the  bond  issue  if  they  could  pay  in  monthly 
instalments  of  $5  or  so.  And  it  is  important  that  these  citizens 
should  be  interested  in  the  floating  of  the  loans._  ......       • 

"Moreover,  if  people  with  small  means  are  given  a  chance  to 
invest  in  these  securities,  many  will  economize  in  order  to  do 
so;  thrift  will  be  encouraged,  and  that  is  a  prime  ^quuement 
in  war-times.  And  once  they  have  invested  the  holders  of 
these  bonds  will  have  an  increased  stake  m  the  Government 
they  will  observe  the  conduct  of  the  war  more  closely,  they  will 
be  less  tolerant  of  extravagance  and  waste,  more  appreciative 
of  economy  and  efficiency  at  Washington 

"Let  this  be  a  people's  loan,  to  finance  a  people  s  war. 
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CASTING   BREAD  ACROSS   THE  WATERS 

OUR  GREATEST  POSSIBLE  CONTRIBUTION  to  the 
cause  in  which  the  nation  is  engaged,  it  is  insisted  both 
here  and  abroad,  is  food.  "Bread  bullets,"  we  are  told, 
"are  going  to  win  the  war,"  and  the  United  States  has  now  be- 
come the  world's  "commissary  department."  At  the  same  time 
we  are  preparing  to  take  thousands  of  young  men  from  the  farms 
and  to  support  them  as  soldiers.  Then,  with  this  great  duty 
to  perform  for  our  Allies,  and  with  thousands  of  our  citizens 
thus  made  unproductive,  we  are 
told  of  an  expected  serious  short- 
age in  the  all-important  winter 
wheat-crop.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  a  few  papers  like  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American 
and  the  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
urge  that  our  food-supplies  be 
kept  here,  that  we  may  provide 
for  our  own.  But  our  press  as 
a  whole  demand  that  we  do  our 
full  duty  by  those  we  have  joined 
in  the  war  against  Germany. 
This  duty,  the  Nashville  Tenn- 
essean  insists,  extends  not  only 
to  our  Allies  in  arms,  but  to 
"the  suffering  peoples  of  many 
lands."  "  People  are  starving  in 
Belgium,  in  Servia,  in  Poland, 
in  Armenia,  in  many  qiiarters  of 
the  globe,"  and  the  United 
States  "must  meet"  these  calls. 
So  we  are  almost  daily  urged  to 
turn  our  serious  attention  to  the 
double  problem  of  producing 
more  and  consuming  less. 

Such  slogans  as  Mr.  Seton's 
"the  hoe  behind  the  flag"  and 
Mrs.  Heath's  "every  woman  her' 
own  food-dictator"  point  out 
how  the  private  citizen  can  do ' 
his  share  to  meet  the  food  crisis. 
Scores  of  suggestions  have  been 
made    by    agricultural    experts, 

national,  State,  or  local  officials,  and  have  been  echoed  and  re- 
emphasized  by  the  press.  Volunteer  organizations  have  been 
formed  to  cultivate  unutilized  soil,  plans  are  being  made  to 
mobilize  farm  labor,  questions  of  transportation  and  distribution 
are  being  given  close  attention.  But  the  solution  of  our  problem 
is  not  being  left  to  private  initiative.  The  National  Defense 
Council  has  organized  a  Food  Board,  and  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
Chairman  of  the  American  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium, 
is  to  be  its  chairman.  He  is  preparing  for  the  task  by  instituting 
an  investigation  by  Relief-Commission  workers  in  France, 
England,  and  Italy,  for,  as  he  says,  "Europe  has  been  a  vast 
experimental  laboratory  in  this  particular."  Mr.  Hoover's  own 
conception  of  the  crisis  and  the  duty  confronting  us  is  outlined 
in  a  press  statement,  which  we  thus  quote  in  part : 

"The  foremost  duty  of  America  toward  her  Allies  in  this  wai- 
ls to  see  that  they  are  supplied  with  food.  France,  England, 
and  Italy  in  ordinary  times  depended  largely  on  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Bulgaria  for  a  large  portion  of  their  breadstuffs. 
With  the  isolation  of  these  areas  they  were  thrown  wholly  upon 
the  western  hemisphere.  The  bumper  Western  harvest  of  1915 
was  able  to  carry  the  load  without  a  strain,  but  the  more  normal, 
or  in  places  short,  harvest  of  1916,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
our  Allies  are  to-day  giving  their  whole  and  able-bodied  manhood 
to  arms  and  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  has  brought  the  whole 
Allied  world  face  to  face  with  a  shortage  of  breadstuffs.     From 
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the  necessities  of  the  case  we  can  put  but  few  soldiers  in  the  field, 
but  every  spadeful  of  earth  turned  by  our  farmers,  every  seed 
we  plant,  every  ounce  of  waste  we  eliminate,  is  just  as  much  a 
contribution  to  the  joint  cause  as  that  of  a  man  in  the  trenches. 
"We  must  increase  our  production  by  every  device  of  our  able 
farming  community,  with  the  stimulating  advice  and  guidance 
our  agricultural  institutions  can  invent,  but  beyond  this  we  must 
stop  waste  in  every  scrap  of  foodstuff.  We  must  even  be  pre- 
pared to  deprive  ourselves  if  necessary,  in  order  that  our  Allies 
may  be  supported.  They  have  eliminated  waste  and  are  depriv- 
ing themselves  to-day,  and  it  is  not  less  our  duty  than  theirs. 
"If  America  will  only  eliminate  waste  and  extravagance  in 

food  it  will  go  far  to  help  the 
whole  problem.  .  .  .  Much  can 
be  done  by  the  substitution  of 
the  more  abundant  commodities 
for  those  that  our  Allies  need 
most.  For  instance,  every  person 
in  America  who  eats  corn  bread 
instead  of  wheat  bread  helps  in 
the  present  wheat  shortage,  for 
the  English  people  have  never 
learned  how  and  have  not  the 
equipment  to  make  corn  bread, 
because  they  do  not  bake  in  the 
household  at  all,  and  corn  bread 
can    not    be    served    from    the 

baker 

"The  war  probably  will  last 
another  year,  and  from  the  pres- 
ent outlook  of  the  world's  food- 
supply  we  shall  have  all  we  can 
do,  by  the  utmost  elimination  of 
waste  and  the  utmost  stimula- 
tion of  production,  to  carry  our 
Allies  through  with  their  full 
fighting  stamina." 

Since  the  Allies  depend  so 
largely  upon  American  supplies 
and  since  Argentina  has  placed 
an  embargo  upon  wheat  exports, 
the  condition  of  our  winter 
wheat  crop — about  two-thirds  of 
our  total  wheat  production — is 
a  vital  question,  Washington 
correspondents  point  out.  And 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 
announces  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  April  1  to  be  the  poorest 
ever  recorded,  predicting,  despite 
the  increased  acreage,  a  yield  of  but  430,000,000  bushels,  a 
slump  of  50,000,000  below  last  year's  output  and  244,000,000 
below  the  record  crop  of  1915.  This  is  apparently  our  part  of 
a  world-wide  crop  condition,  for  Mr.  David  Lubin,  American 
representative  at  the  Rome  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture, says:  "For  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  exists  a 
deficit  in  the  supply  of  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  esti- 
mated at  a  total  of  150,000,000  bushels  less  than  the  normal 
requirements  for  countries  open  to  trade." 

Thus,  editors  comment,  "  the  world  is  threatened  with  starva- 
tion."    As  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  puts  it: 

"The  outstanding  fact  in  the  economic  world  to-day  is  the 
serious  shortage  of  food.  In  some  countries  this  has  appeared 
as  an  actual  insufficiency  evidenced  in  inability  to  get  adequate 
supplies,  and  hence  in  underfeeding.  Elsewhere  it  shows  itself 
in  the  form  of  exaggerated  prices,  and  that  is  the  symptom  most 
noticeable  in  the  United  States 

"The  nation  must,  as  nearly  all  now  fortunately  admit,  make 
due  and  proper  provision  for  its  own  protection,  and  for 
suitable  participation  in  the  contest.  How  to  make  this  neces- 
sity square  with  the  predominating  economic  duty  of  maintain- 
ing, so  far  as  possible,  the  constantly  declining  food-supply  is 
the  difficult  problem  by  which  those  in  charge  of  the  nation's 
affairs  are  confronted  and  must  endeavor  to  solve." 

Mr.    Hoover   emphasized,    as    quoted    above,    the    need   for 
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economj  in  the  use  pf  I I.    '  ative  i  Jtimat<    .  accord 

,,,  the  Chicago  Daily  V<  ,  indicate  thai  we  "now  thro-w  away 
1700,000,000  worth  of  food  each  year  through  stupiditj  or 
D  the  home,"  and  "this  estimate  tab  no  accounl  of 
the  verj  greal  losses  due  to  improper  handling  of  foodstuffs 
or  to  inefficient  marketing  methods." 


FORWARD 


-MARCH! 


— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

To  increase  our  food-supply,  the  first  appeal  is  naturally  made 
to  the  farmer.    "The  farmer  or  the  farmer's  son  who  increases 
his   farm's   productiveness   by   rushing  his  work  for  his   crops 
now,  the  farm-worker  who  stretches  his  hours  of  labor  and  speeds 
up  his  plow  and  harrow,  is  rendering  just  as  notable  a  service,  and 
probably  a  more  effective  one,  than  the  man  on  the  battle-field 
or  the  soldier  in  the  ranks."     This  sentence  from  the  Newark 
Star- Eagle  is  but  one  instance  of  the  many  calls  to  the  farmer  to 
save  the  day.    But,  says  the  New  York  Evening  World,  "if  the 
Government    expects  the  farmer  to  assure  the  nation's  war- 
strength  by  producing  record  crops  this  year,"  it  must  do  some- 
thing for  him;    "it  must  provide  him  with  farm-labor."     Even 
before   war's  call  for  men,  the  farmer,  we  are  reminded,  had 
difficulty  in  getting  help.     The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
suggests   that   the  Government  see   that  the  unemployed  are 
"put   to  work  plowing  corn  or  hoeing  potatoes."     Governors, 
mayors,  and    public-service    commissions    are    asked    to  post- 
pone the  less  urgent  public  improvements  to  release  laborers  for 
the  farms.      Farm,   Stock,    and  Home,  an  agricultural  journal, 
of  Minneapolis,  has  been  urging  "a  war-labor  reserve,  organ- 
ized upon  military  lines,"  formed  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  country  under  any  conditions    "the   seeding,    harvesting, 
and   handling   in   the   most  efficient  manner  the  largest  possi- 
ble crops  we  can  raise."     A  conference  of  agricultural  experts 
meeting   in   St.    Louis   last  week  favored  a  mobilization  of  men 
to  increase  food-production.     It  was  suggested  that  the  Army 
conscription   plan   "be    broadened    to    utilize   for    agricultural 
labor,  manufacture  of  munitions,  or  other  national  service — first, 
men  beyond  military  age;  second,  men  of  military  age  but  not 
accepted  for  active  service;  and  third,  boys  under  age."     Other 
recommendations  included : 

"The  production  of  a  normal  cotton  crop  by  intensive  cultiva- 
tion rather  than  by  increasing  the  acreage;  increasing  corn 
acreage  amd  substituting  sorghum  crops  in  districts  where 
wheat  has  been  killed;  increasing  areas  planted  to  navy  beans, 
Mexican  and  Tepary  beans,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  peanuts;   formation  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs 


,,„  thi    purposi   of  encouraging  gardening;   the  establishment  of 
municipa]  ±  md  canning  establishments;    increase  in  the 

.imm;il  product6  and  enlargement  of  the  milk  production  one- 
fourth  bj  intelligent    feeding,  and  doubling  poultry  production 

..  ,,  tun  a     ,  ar  bj  careful  feeding  methods.'' 

The  utilization  of  idle  land,-  has  been  taken  up  by  public  and 
private    agencies.      The    National    Emergency    Food    Garden 
Commission   tells   through   it-   president    how   "the   mayor-  of 
over  two  hundred  towns  and  cities  have  already  issued  proclama- 
tions, or  statements,  urging  th<   people  to  plant  vegetable  food- 
garden-    in    Lack  lots,  front   lots,   and    vacant    lots."      Railroads 
have  offered  the  use  of  land  along   their  rights-of-way.     The 
Boy  Scouts  are  cultivating  home  gardens,  and  have  a  slogan: 
"Every  Scout  to  feed  a  soldier."     The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Woodcraft   League   are  forming   potato   clubs,    with   "the   hoe 
behind  the  flag"  as  their  rallying-cry.      Mr.  Marsden  G.  Scott, 
president  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  calls  upon 
everybody  to  join  the  "Plant-an-Acre  Army."     The  cultivation 
of  city  parks  and  golf  courses  is  even  being  advocated,  tho  the 
conservative   dailies   frown  upon   such   suggestions,   calling  at- 
tention to  the  vast  spaces  of  unused  arable  land. 

A  campaign  for  planting  more  food-crops  in  the  South  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  papers  and  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
Despite  the  jump  in  the  price  of  cotton,  Southern  farmers  are 
advised  by  the  Nashville  Banner  that  "a  moderate  cotton  crop 
will  place  this  section  on  a  ground  entirely  safe  with  the  prospect 
of  abnormal  profit."  By  growing  food-crops,  says  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  the  South  will  prove  its  claim  to  being  the  "Bread- 
basket of  America,"  a  slogan  "which  is  ironical  so  long  as  this 
section  is  buying  more  food  than  it  raises."  The  Macon 
Telegraph  pleads:  "Plant  food  crops  everywhere — even  in  the 
flower-beds,  if  necessary,  to  do  your  part." 

An  interesting  group  of  suggestions  relate  to  the  substitution 
of  cheaper  for  more  expensive  food-stuffs.  The  virtues  of  corn, 
rice,   sweet  potatoes,    peanuts,   and   even   seaweed    are    loudly 
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TIGHTENING  HIS  GRIP. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

urged.     Several  papers  call  upon  the  millers  to  include  more 
of  the  wheat  kernel  in  the  standard  flours. 

Mr.  James  A.  Patten,  famous  as  a  wheat  speculator,  has 
advocated  the  prohibition  of  speculative  trade.  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  beef-packer,  favors  "Government  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  food-production  and  food  prices."  The  price-control 
suggestion  meets  with  considerable  newspaper  approval. 
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CURFEW  SHALL  NOT  RING  TO-NIGH  Tt 

— Seibel  in  the  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 
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PAUL  REVERSE. 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 


PACIFIST    ACTIVITIES    AS    CARTOONISTS    SEE    THEM. 


GERMAN  PLOTS   AMONG   NEGROES 

THE  BRILLIANT  SPANISH  PLAN  OF  1898  to  re- 
awaken the  Confederacy  and  overpower  the  Government 
at  Washington  is  now  matched  by  the  German  effort 
to  set  the  country  ablaze  with  a  negro  insurrection.  The  chief 
thing  about  the  plot  that  strikes  our  newspaper  editors  is  its 
absurdity.  They  express  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  loyalty 
of  the  American  negro.  The  first  intimation  of  this  propaganda 
came  from  Birmingham,  where  local  Federal  agents  say  that 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  the  Carolinas,  one  plan  of  the  con- 
spirators seemingly  was  to  induce  negroes  to  migrate  to  Mexico, 
but  the  intrigues  apparently  met  with  little  sympathy,  for  the 
negroes  have  pledged  themselves  in  large  numbers  to  render  the 
country  whatever  service  they  can.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Moton, 
successor  of  the  late  Booker  T.  Washington  as  Principal  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  is  quoted  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  as  saying  that  German  efforts  in  the  South  to 
create  disaffection  among  the  negroes  can  achieve  but  little, 
for  those  who  are  misled  number  only  a  few  malcontents  who 
have  the  universal  condemnation  of  all  thinking  negroes.  The 
negro  race  is  ready  to  deal  swiftly  and  sternly  with  any  form  of 
disloyalty,  according  to  this  authority,  who  adds: 

"This  is  our  country  and  it  is  our  flag.  We  are  one  people, 
black  and  white,  North  and  South.  Internal  misunderstand- 
ings are  wholly  domestic  matters;  but  when  a  foreign  nation 
insults  the  American  flag  and  kills  our  citizens,  white  or  black, 
that  is  entirely  a  different  matter.  The  negro  is  patient  and 
forgiving,  but  a  brave  and  loyal  fighter.  Tfiis  he  has  demon- 
strated in  every  war  since  1776." 

Among  the  negro  press  we  find  The  Guardian  (Boston)  dis- 
crediting the  various  accounts  of  German  plotting  and  giving 
as  a  convincing  reason  for  judging  the  whole  story  to  be  false 
the  "far-fetched  folly  of  hoping  for  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking." Colored  people  are  not  given  to  Utopian  schemes, 
such  as  that  Germany  should  come  over  to  America  and  conquer 
the  United  States  and  that  colored  people  should  receive  the 
State  of  Texas  as  "a  black  republic,"  this  journal  maintains, 
and  adds  that  "it  is  contrary  to  the  mental  and  physical  make-up 
of  colored  Americans  seriously  to  undertake  that  which  is  be- 
yond  hope   of  accomplishing."     However,    The   Guardian  and 


other  negro  journals  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  protest 
against  the  treatment  they  receive  in  the  land  of  their  birth 
where  they  are  "in  revolt  against  Jim  Crowism,  disfranchise- 
ment, and  lynching,"  tho  this  they  blame  not  on  the  Govern- 
ment, but  on  the  Wilson  Administration.  Nevertheless.  The 
Negro  Age  says  the  negro  must  fight  even  if  there  can  be  no  sense 
of  patriotism,  for  "his  position  demands  that  he  should  claim 
and  seek  to  exercise  every  right  of  American  citizenship,  even 
the  right  to  fight  for  the  country;  which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  citizenship."  The  Richmond  Planet 
believes  that  "so  far  as  colored  folks  are  concerned,  the  war  will 
prove  to  be  a  God-sent  blessing,"  for  white  men  who  have  looked 
upon  them  with  disdain  will  regard  them  with  smiling  favor 
when  they  muster  to  take  their  places  on  the  firing-line.  This 
journal  reminds  us  that  negroes  have  been  designated  to  guard 
the  White  House  and  the  Capitol,  and  predicts  that  they  will 
soon  be  in  demand  to  cross  the  water,  for  the  black  man  "will 
do  as  he  always  has  done — prove  loyal  to  the  flag." 

German  agents  are  probably  stupid  enough  to  fancy  that  there 
is  hope  for  then  cause  among  the  negroes  of  the  South,  observe-; 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser,  for  they  have  shown  for  nearly  three 
years  that  thej-  believe  anything  they  desire  will  come  to  pas.-, 
but  the  South  knows  how  absurd  is  their  effort.  This  journal 
admits  that  a  feAv  criminal  negroes  might  be  engaged  to  commit 
offenses  against  the  whites,  but  the  average  negro  would  patiently 
hear  the  appeal  of  a  "German  spy"  and  immediately  repeat 
the  full  conversation,  with  embellishments,  to  his  white  friends. 
The  Macon  Telegraph  believes  that  the  German  agents  may  be 
successful  in  "planting  fruitful  seeds  of  seditious  trouble  among 
that  small  percentage  of  Southern  negroes  who,  poisoned  by 
too  much  foolish  exploitation  by  Avell-meaning  philanthropists 
in  the  North  and  East,  have  come  to  feel  that  the  negro's  destiny 
in  the  South  is  best  to  be  served  by  the  overthrow  in  some 
fashion  or  other  of  peetiliarly  Southern  institutions."  But  the 
great  run  of  blacks  in  the  South  know  better  than  that,  says 
The  Telegraph,  which  informs  us  that  reports  from  Mobile  and 
New  Orleans  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  negroes  are 
refusing  to  pay  any  attention  to  efforts  to  organize  them  for 
trouble-making  when  the  war  gets  into  its  full  swing.  However. 
"doubtless  there  are  enough  of  them  lending  a  willing  ear  to  call 
for  prompt  and  severe  treatment." 
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THE   SEASON  HAS  OPENED  AUSPICIOUSLY  ABROAD,  TOO. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


BRITAIN'S   VICTORY   AT   ARRAS 

BRITAIN'S  BEST  MILITARY  FEAT  in  the  war,  scien- 
tifically considered,  is  the  battle  of  Arras,  which  repre- 
sents not  only  the  most  successful  British  operation  thus 
far,  but  '"oik'  of  the  most  successful  attacks  in  the  history  of 
trench-warfare."  This  is  the  verdict  of  the  New  York  Tribune's 
military  critic,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  on  the  offensive  in  which 
Canadian  troops  achieved  imperishable  fame  by  taking Vimy 
Ridge  and  removing,  as  a  New  York  Times  war  correspondent 
puts  it,  "the  great  barrier  for  which  the  French  and  British 
fought  through  bloody  years."  Mr.  Simonds  points  out  that  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  British  forced  their  way  through  one 
of  the  strongest  fortified  German  positions  and  in  some  places 
penetrated  the  whole  system  of  defenses  which  extended  back 
for  four  miles.  Hitherto,  the  most  successful  British  attack, 
we  are  told,  was  at  Beaumont  Hamel,  last  fall,  when  they  ad- 
vanced two  miles  in  a  sudden  push  and  took  nearly  6,000  pris- 
oners. In  Mr.  Simonds's  opinion,  the  fact  that  stands  out 
before  all  others  in  the  new  offensive  is  the  success  of  the  British 
in  coordinating  their  artillery  and  infantry  branches,  and  he 
reminds  us  that  in  the  first  days  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
they  lost  many  of  their  men  by  their  own  guns,  and  many  more 
thousands  because  their  artillery  preparation  was  insufficient. 

Only  second  in  interest  to  this  critic  is  "the  obvious  breakdown 
in  German  morale,"  and  he  tells  us  that  not  until  the  last  attack 
of  the  French  at  Verdun  had  there  been  disclosed  any  such 
readiness  on  the  Germans'  part  to  surrender.  An  officer  who 
participated  in  that  battle  is  his  authority  for  saying  that  for 
the  first  time  German  machine-gunners,  picked  men,  "sur- 
rendered before  the  wave  of  attack  reached  their  guns."  In ' 
fact,  the  French  were  taken  by  surprize  when  the  Germans  began 
to  surrender  in  masses,  and,  it  seems, 

"The  same  thing  has  happened  in  the  battle  of  Arras.  The 
Germans  say  that  they  had  only  two  divisions  on  the  front 
attacked.  Accepting  this,  they  had  a  little  more  than  30,000 
men  in  line — certainly  not  over  35,000 — and  more  than  11,000 
surrendered— a  full  third.  As  the  casualties  could  not  have 
been  less,  it  is  clear  that  the  two  divisions  were  practically 
destroyed." 

Mr.  Simonds  draws  a  comparison  between  the  battle  of  Arras 
and  the  last  of  the  French  offenses  at  Verdun.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  French  attacked  on  a  front  of  seven  miles,  penetrated 
the  German  lines  for  a  little  less  than  three,  and  took  something 
more  than  11,000  prisoners  and  more  than  100  guns.       Judged 


by  this  standard,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  in  their  attack 
east  of  Arras  captured  about  the  same  number  of  guns  and 
prisoners  on  a  front  of  twelve  miles  as  against  seven,  but 
"advanced  something  like  twice  the  distance  that  the  French 
did."  At  Verdun,  however,  we  are  reminded,  the  French 
operation  was  a  local  attack  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
country  about  Fort  Douaumont  and  enabling  the  construction 
of  defensive  works  north  of  this  position.  There  was  no  in- 
tention of  piercing  the  German  lines,  and,  altho  the  German 
fines  were  broken  and  a  much  greater  advance  might  have  been 
made,  the  French  "were  not  in  force  to  turn  to  advantage  what 
was  obviously  a  greater  success  than  they  had  expected,"  But, 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  British,  attacking  with  no  limited 
object  but  to  smash  through  twelve  miles  of  the  German  front, 
were  more  successful* than  any  other  Allied  Army  on  the  Western 
front  during  the  war.  At  Neuve  Chapelle,  two  years  ago,  they 
gained  rather  less  than  a  mile  on  a  front  of  two  or  three.  At 
Loos  they  gained  perhaps  two  or  three  miles  on  a  front  of  seven 
or  eight.  The  French  in  their  great  attack  at  Champagne 
nowhere  advanced  more  than  two  miles  on  a  front  of  fifteen 
miles.  In  the  first  days  of  the  battle  of  the  Somme  the  British 
advance  was  less  than  two  miles,  and  it  was  not  until  September 
— that  is,  three  months  after  the  battle  opened — that  the  British 
had  made  as  much  ground  as  they  have  now  made  about  Arras. 
The  French  attack  at  the  Somme  was  more  immediately  success- 
ful, and  gained  perhaps  four  miles." 

The  final  conclusion  of  this  critic  on  the  battle  of  Arras  is 
that  it  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the  British  Army  has  "arrived," 
that  the  British  soldier  is  a  match  for  the  German  conscript, 
and  that  the  machine  that  Britain  has  created  is  "a  menace 
to  the  German  Army,  a  greater  menace  than  any  German 
officer  ever  imagined' could  come  out  of  England.  Arras  is  now 
the  measure  of  the  new  British  Army." 

German  opinion  of  the  battle  of  Arras  is  a  masterpiece  of 
explanation  that  recalls  the  feat  of  extracting  sunshine  from 
cucumbers.  Because  the  British  advance  at  his  farthest  was 
only  five  kilometers  deep,  remarks  the  Kolnische  Zeitung,  the 
attempt  was  "a  failure, "  and  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  tells  us 
that  German  headquarters  doubtless  reckoned  on  this  battle, 
and  "perhaps  it  is  not  too  bold  to  say  that  it  lay  direct  in 
the  plan  of  the  German  chief  of  command."  The  military  ex- 
pert of  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  considers  that  the  battle  of 
Arras  will  prove  the  decisive  battle  of  the  war,  and  adds  that 
the  course  the  operations  have  taken  was  not  desired  by  the 
hostile  command. 
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FORMING  THE  ALL-AMERICA  WAR-GROUP 

GERMANY  IS  FAST  BECOMING  a  country  without  a 
friend  in  the  world,  various  editorial  observers  remark 
as  they  note  the  entrance  into  the  war  of  Cuba,  Panama, 
and  perhaps  Brazil.  But  these  new  enemies  merely  prove  to 
the  German  press  the  weakness  of  the  Allies.  Indeed,  says  the 
semiofficial  Kolnische  Zeitung,  "the  Entente  is  becoming  such 
a  monstrosity  that  its  hollowness  must  soon  be  apparent; 
further  accretions  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  Germany's 
gigantic  strength."  To  our  own  press,  however,  the  action  of 
these  countries  indicates  an  alinement  of  the  peoples  of  the 
western  hemisphere,  which,  according  to  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  is  "the  test  of  American  solidarity  and  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  world's  democracies."  Buenos  Aires  disptaches  inform 
us  that  the  Argentine  Government  on  April  10,  the  day  Brazil 
decided  to  sever  relations  with  Germany,  issued  a  declaration 
that,  while  maintaining  neutrality,  it  supports  the  position  of 
the  United  States  in  reference  to  Germany.  The  one  question- 
able factor  in  the  problem  is  Mexico,  which  must  remain  neutral, 
for  should  it  decide  to  join  Germany,  as  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  puts  it,  the  United  States  would  merely  be  obliged  to 
accomplish  speedily  "a  long-deferred  task."  As  to  the  material 
aid  Cuba  can  give  us,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  remarks  that 
there  are  few  weapons  of  war  in  her  hand,  but  she  holds  them 
out  to  us  "in  a  beautiful  gesture."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Providence  Journal  thinks  that  the  mighty  Allied  Powers  will 
not  undervalue  the  contribution  Cuba  can  make  to  the  common 
cause,  for  her  ports  will  be  open  to  their  ships  and  her  resources 
of  food-supplies  will  be  at  their  command  without  raising  any 
troublesome  questions  of  neutrality.  What  is  more,  none  of  the 
bases  of  the  great  nations  in  the  Caribbean  can  provide  a  naval 
base  superior  to  Cuba,  and  while  in  size  and  military  resources 
Cuba  may  seem  to  be  only  a  pawn,  in  fact,  the  aid  she  can  give 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Entente  Powers  is  likely  to  prove 
very  substantial.  The  motive  for  Cuba's  decision  is  revealed 
in  the  message  of  President  Menocal  to  the  Cuban  Congress, 
asking  a  declaration  of  war,  in  which  he  said,  in  part: 


"Thri  Republic  of  Cuba  must  not  remain  indifferent  to  such 
great  violations  of  the  rights  of  peoples,  violations  which  at 
any  time  may  be  realized  at  the  cost  of  lives  or  of  interests,  as  has 
already  happened,  of  its  own  citizens,  nor  can  it  in  any  manner 
worthily  or  decorously  hold  itself  aloof  or  apart  from  the  noble  and 
valiant  attitude  assumed  by  the  United  States,  to  which  nation 
we  are  united  by  sacred  bonds  of  gratitude  and  brotherhood, 
together  with  explicit  and  implicit  obligations  of  treaty." 

In  signing  Panama's  war-proclamation,  Dr.  Ramon  Valdez, 
President  of  the  Republic,  is  quoted  as  declaring  that  "it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Panaman  people  to  cooperate  with  all  the  en- 
ergies and  resources  they  can  command  for  the  protection  of  the 
Canal  and  to  safeguard  national  territory." 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Brazil 
has  been  forced  into  the  war  with  Germany  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  United  States,  namely,  that  her  rights  have  been  invaded, 
her  ships  have  been  attacked,  and  her  citizens  have  been  mur- 
dered. We  are  told  further  that  Brazil  has  been  patient  and 
restrained  despite  the  Portuguese  influence,  and  ! '  in  the  face  of  a 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  Germany  in  every  detail  similar  to  that 
which  has  afflicted  this  country."  The  New  York  Globe  gives 
an  additional  cause  for  Brazil  "s  war-necessity  in  the  open  way 
in  which  it  has  been  advertised  that  Brazil  Avas  to  be  dismembered 
to  advance  German  nationalism,  and  in  the  preliminary  work 
that  has  been  done  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  Empire.  The 
project  was  openly  outlined  by  pan-Germans  in  German  books 
as  far  back  as  1895,  we  are  told,  and  maps  were  printed  showing 
southern  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Bolivia  "German  in  the  not  distant  future." 
The  budget  of  the  German  Empire  has  included  an  annual 
item  of  500,000  marks  foi  the  support  of  German  schools  in 
Brazil,  and  we  are  further  reminded  that  the  Brazilian  States  of 
Parana,  Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  have  a  German 
population  of  nearly  half  a  million,  "many  of  whom  are  openly 
German  citizens  and  an  unknown  number  secretly  so,"  where- 
fore, The  Globe  concludes,  "a  little  Germany  is  actually  in  being, 
and  the  remainder  of  Brazil  has  reasons  for  alarm." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Pacifists  wishing  to  argue  with  Senator  Lodge  are  recommended  to  use 
the  telephone. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Well,  anyway,  we  captured  ninety-six  ships  in  one  day  and  didn't  kill 
anybody  doing  it. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

There  was  no  great  shock  in  the  first  plunga,  but  there  is  a  long,  difficult, 
and  dangerous  swim  ahead. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Daniels  has  denied  Rear-Admiral  Fiske  the  privilege  of  making  a 
speech.  Too  bad  Bryan  and  La  Follette  aren't  in  the  regular  Army. 
— Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Our  idea  of  a  really  sarcastic  gentleman  is  the  editor  of  the  Cologne 
Volks  Zeitung,  who  says  that  Germany  is  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world. — Boston  Transcript. 

Henry  Ford  might  be  justified  in  entering  a  libel  suit  against  that 
New   Jersey  judge  who  convicted  a   man  of  petty  larceny  for  stealing 
sixteen  Ford  cars.  —  Nashville    Southern 
Lumberman. 

One  reason  the  pacifists  are  so 
earnestly  opposed  to  war  is  that  they 
now  realize  they  are  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible for  its  coming. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  have  offered  their 
services  to  the  Government,  but  what 
Washington  needs  is  a  good  cabinet- 
maker.— Boston  Transcript. 

What's  the  matter  with  the  German 
publicists?  Here  we  have  been  in  the  war 
for  three  days,  and  they  haven't  yet  dem- 
onstrated that  America  started  the  whole 
thing. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Opponents  of  a  "no-separate-peace" 
pact  think  America  should  be  free  to 
stop  fighting  any  time  it  wants,  but 
that  the  British  Navy  must  continue 
to  act  as  our  first  line  of  defense. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 


The  seed  of  liberty  planted  in  Cuba  in  '98  is  bearing  full  fruit. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  retreat  that  is  really  a  victory  is  that  of  the  Russian  political  con- 
victs from  Siberia. — Baltimore  American. 

Perhaps  Germany  has  been  deceived  by  those  cartoons  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  fat  old  gentleman. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Congressman  Kitchin  is  opposed  to  punishing  murderers  unless  the 
man  who  blockades  a  sidewalk  is  treated  with  equal  severity. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

Some  hyphens  just  can't  get  it  into  their  heads  that  America,  in  making" 
war  on  Germany,  will  not  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  those  who  want  to  see 
Germany  win. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Those  Berlin  editors  who  are  so  shocked  at  Mr.  Wilson's  "impatience  to 
go  to  war  "  must  regard  Job  as  a  monumental  example  of  impetuous  youth. 

— Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  San  Antonio  Light  forecasts  a 
bumper  watermelon  crop,  and  in 
another  column  tells  of  a  negro  exodus 
North.  Something  wrong  somewhere. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Another  evidence  of  the  average 
American's  dislike  for  war  is  the  re- 
fusal of  men  to  enlist  in  the  Guard 
unless  they  can  be  assured  of  a  fight. 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

If  there  are  as  many  Germans  en- 
gaged in  spying  over  here  as  seme  of 
the  timid  newspapers  would  have  us 
believe,  it  ought  not  to  take  the  Allies 
long  to  defeat  what  few  are  left  in 
Europe. — Macon  Telegraph. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  cover  on  this 

week's  issue  of  the  well-known  periodical 

founded  by  B.  Franklin  bears  a  picture  of 

an  infant,  and  under  it  the  words,  "More 

THE  LAST  STAND.  than  two  million  a  week"?   Let  Germany 

— May  in  the  Toledo  Blade.  beware! — Boston  Transcript. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


MORAL   CLIMAX   OF   THE   WAR 


ArHRILLING  CHANGE  lias  come  over  the  moral  aspeel 
of  the  war  witli  the  Russian  revolution  and  the  en- 
-  trance  of  the  Republic  whose  wars  have  always  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  Preedom.  Ii  resembles  the  new  impulse  thai 
fired  the  North  when  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  was 
issued.  The  meresl  glance  at  the  press  commenl  of  the  Allied 
and  neutral  lands  reveals  |  he  fad  that  President  Wilson's 
message  has  gone  out  like  a  mighty  trumpet-blast  calling  the 
w,.rid  to  join  the  battle  foi  libertj 

against  autocracy.     No  one  has 

exprest  it  better  than  Mr.  Lloyd 

George.     "The  American  people 

held  back,"  he  says,  "until  they 

were  fully    convinced    that    the 

fight  was  not  a  sordid  scrimmage 

for  power  and  possessions,  but  an 

unselfish    struggle  to   overthrow 

a  sinister  conspiracy  against  hu- 
man liberty  and  human  rights." 

And  then,  he  adds: 

"Once  that  conviction  was 
reached  the  great  Republic  of  the 
West  has  leapt  into  the  arena, 
and  she  stands  now  side  by  side 
with  the  European  democracies, 
which,  bruised  and  bleeding  after 
three  years  of  grim  conflict,  are 
still  fighting  the  most  savage  foe 
that  ever  menaced  the  freedom 
of  the  world." 

"The  triumph  of  liberty,  the 
victory  of  democracy,  and  the 
freedom  of  mankind  are  assured 
by  America's  entry  into  the  war," 
says  the  Paris  Victoire.  The  fact 
that  America  does  not  seek  and 
will  not  accept  any  territorial  ag- 
grandizement as  the  result  of  vic- 
tory, and  that  she  goes  to  war  pure- 
ly as  the  vindicator  of  the  rights 
of  man  excites  general  admira- 
tion. As  the  Petit  Parisien  puts  it: 

"America  enters  the  struggle  not  in  order  to  satisfy  terri- 
torial appetite,  but  to  defend  the  rights  of  humanity.  Her 
recognized  and  positive  disinterestedness  accentuates  and  makes 
clear  the  character  of  the  war  which  all  the  democracies  hence- 
forth associated  are  making  upon  imperialism  and  despotism." 

The  same  thought  dominated  the  speech  of  Alexandre  Ribot, 
the  French  Premier,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  he 
welcomed  the  United  States  to  the  ranks  of  the  Entente.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Paris  Matin,  he  said: 

'The  advent  of  the  most  pacific  democracy  in  the  world  into 
the  war  on  our  side  is  a  historic  fact  without  equal.  After  hav- 
ing done  everything  to  demonstrate  to  us  its  attachment  to 
peace,  the  great  American  nation  solemnly  declares  it  can  not 
remain  neutral  in  this  great  conflict  between  right  and  violence, 
between  civilization  and  barbarism. 

'The  nobility  and  grandeur  of  this  action  are  heightened  by 
the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  language  with  which  this  pur- 
pose is  exprest  by  the  illustrious  head  of  this  great  democracy. 
If  the  world  had  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  profound  meaning 
of  the  war  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  forever  dissipate  all  obscurity." 


AMERICA   ACTS 


Kaiser  (to  America) — "Perhaps   it    was   right  to  dissemble 
love;  But  why  did  you  kick  me  down-stairs  ?  " 

— Punch  (London). 


The  moral  value  of  American  participation  is  emphasized 
bj  Mr.  Stephen  Pichon,  a  former  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
in  the  influential  Paris  Petit  Journal: 

"To  those  w  ho  are  striving  to  rid  Europe  of  the  leprosy  which  is 
gnawing  it  and  threatens  to  spread  through  the  whole  world,  the 
United  States  brings  an  invincible  force — that  of  its  credit,  its 
industrial  and  commercial  resources,  and  its  fleet.  In  addition 
it  brings  a  moral  power  greater  than  all  these.     The  wild  beasts 

who  are  sowing  death  and  de- 
struction in  our  occupied  terri- 
tories may  still  do  much  damage, 
but  from  now  on  their  days  are 
numbered." 

Ex-Premier  Asquith  states  that 
the  United  States  fights  "not 
for  vindictiveness,  but  for  vin- 
dication—the vindication  of  those 
human  rights  which  are  the  com- 
mon interest  and  the  natural  bond 
of  the  whole  family  of  civilized 
societies."     And  he  proceeds: 

"There  is  not  a  man  among 
us  who  does  not  breathe  more 
freely  now  that  he  knows  that, 
through  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing race  is  to  fight  as  comrades 
side  by  side  in  the  most  momen- 
tous struggle  in  history.  The 
President's  speech  will  live  in  the 
annals  of  eloquence  as  a  worthy 
and  noble  exposition  of  the 
grounds  and  the  aims  of  a  great 

national  resolve 

"We  have  never  presumed  to 
dictate  or  even  to  suggest  to  our 
kinsmen  in  the  United  States 
what  their  course  should  be ;  we 
have  in  our  heart  of  hearts 
longed  that  the  time  might  come 
when  their  strength  would  be 
joined  with  ours  in  a  struggle  so 
consonant  to  all  that  is  best  in 
our  common  instincts  and  tradi- 
tions. That  day  has  now  dawned,  and  we  believe  that  its  sun 
shall  not  set  until  the  two  great  English-speaking  democracies 
can  rejoice  together,  as  fellow  workers  and  fellow  combatants, 
over  the  triumph  of  freedom  and  of  right." 


your 


In   Russia,  too,  our  disinterestedness  is  acclaimed, 
rograd  Birzheviya  Vedemosti  writes: 


The  Pet- 


"The  United  States  in  proceeding  against  Germany  has  no 
aims  of  conquest,  aimexation,  or  imperialism.  The  intervention 
of  the  United  States  is  to  the  fullest  extent  democratic  opposi- 
tion to  German  militant  imperialism.  There  is  an  inevitable 
analogy  between  the  position  of  the  United  States  and  the 
position  taken  by  the  Russian  democracy.  Against  Germany  now 
are  all  the  great  democracies  of  the  world." 

"Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  United  States,"  says  the 
Petrograd  Russkiya  Volia,  "the  war  has  become  definitely 
a  struggle  of  democracy  against  feudal  monarchism,"  while  the 
Ryetch  remarks: 

"The  most  important  feature  of  the  development  in  Wash- 
ington is  the  profound  moral  significance  of  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war.     The  issue  between  the  Entente  and 
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Germany  is  now  clearly  a  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  nations. 
I  lie  entry  of  our  new  ally  is  an  enormous  moral  gain,  independent 
ot  Us  great  military  significance." 

Turning  to  the  neutral  countries,  we  find  almost  unanimous 
approval  for  the  step  we  have  taken.  The  Madrid  Diario 
Universal  thinks  that  our  entrance  will  shorten  the  war,  while 
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MORE  SAINTS  THAN  SALVATION. 

— Numero  (Turin). 


"the  moral  weight  will  be  felt  by  every  country  in  the  world." 

The  Journal  de  Geneve  writes: 

"  It  is  not  only  for  its  individual  rights,  it  is  for  entire  humanity 
that  America  draws  the  sword. 

"Far  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  divided  in  its  judgments 
concerning  the  causes  of  the  war,  interested  in  keeping  peace  as  a 
nation  which  counts  more  than  15,000,000  hyphenates  among 
its  members,  exploited  more  than  any  other  neutral  nation  by 
German  propaganda,  and  hostile  to  all  militarism,  America 
would  certainly  have  not  drawn  the  sword  if  the  public  conscience 
had  not  been  outraged  by  an  accumulation  of  horrible  acts, 
culminating  in  the  systematic  devastation  of  French  provinces^ 
Will  the  German  people  understand  the  meaning  of  the  American 
flag  flying  over  European  battle-fields?" 

Holland  is  admiring  but  nervous  about  her  own  position, 
and  this  anxiety  is  reflected  in  the  comments  of  the  Hague 
Vaderland,  a  journal  of  somewhat  pro-German  tendencies. 
It  says: 

"So  far  as  Holland  is  concerned,  it  is  quite  certain  that  her 
position  has  grown  worse.  In  the  struggle  between  Germany  and 
England  we  lie  between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  but  now 
comes  a  heavier  hammer,  that  of  America.  We  can  not  foretell 
the  results  for  our  country.  That  we  shall  be  still  more  opprest 
goes  without  saying.  If  America  follows  the  same  lines  as 
England  with  regard  to  exports  from  America,  then  our  rations 
will  diminish  still  more  and  our  communications,  already  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  become  almost  illusory." 

The  Amsterdam  Handelsblad,  perhaps  the  premier  organ  of 
Holland,  considers  that — 

"The  entrance  of  America  into  the  war  must  destroy  all  hopes 
of  complete  victory  with  booty  or  the  changing  of  frontiers — 
should  any  such  hope  still  be  entertained  by  responsible  people. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  hopes  of  the  submarine 
campaign  are  no  longer  very  great.  Germany  and  Austria  will 
be  more  than  ever  willing  to  talk  about  peace.  But  what  leads  us 
to  hope  for  a  shortening  of  the  war  is  the  entrance  of  America. 
The  Republic,  as  one  man,  with  President  Wilson  at  its  head. 
whose  humanitarian  and  peace-loving  ideals  are  so  honestly 
meant — the  Republic  which  does  not  want  a  conquest  of  Cuba — 
will  ever  cooperate  in  a  peace  which  does  not  want  the  con- 
quered party  in  the  dust.  And  it  will  not  tolerate  that  a  reason- 
able and  fair  peace-proposal  be  rejected." 

The  Osservatore  Romano,  the  official  organ  of  the  Vatican, 
remarks : 

"The  man  who  last  December  championed  peace  to-day 
champions  a  vaster  war  and  is  leading  the  New  World  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  horrors  of  the  greatest  human  butchery  ever 
witnessed  by  the  Old  World." 


FRETFUL   GERMANY 

STINCT  ANNOYANCE  with  President  Wilson  seems 
to  afflict  the  German  editors,  and,  indeed,  the  frankly 
abusive  tone  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  papers  in 
the  Fatherland  shows  how  deeply  the  national  pride  has  been 
wounded  by  the  President's  indictment  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  his  message  to  Congress.  The  Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt,  in  a  slightly  uncomplimentary  leading 
article,  describes  the  message  as  "opening  in  untruth, 
continuing  in  hypocrisy,  and  ending  in  blasphemy." 
while  the  Berlin  Morgen  Post  peevishly  remarks : 

"Just  as  the  whole  policy  of  this  professor  was 
insincere,  insidious,  and  malicious  from  the  beginning, 
so  also  was  this  speech  with  which  he  tried  and  suc- 
ceeded in  plunging  his  people  into  war." 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  President's  message  has 
caused  greater  annoyance  to  the  German  press  than 
that  careful  differentiation  between  America's  hostility 
to  the  German  Government  as  distinct  from  the  Ger- 
man people.  The  journals  protest  that  Government 
and  people  are  wholly  at  one  and  view  motives  and 
policies  from  the  same  standpoint.  The  semiofficial 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  says: 

,.  ,.  "J1  is  impossible  that  the  ruler  of  a  nation  who  has 
at  his  disposal  the  reports  of  his  Ambassador  and  numerous  other 
sources  of  information  regarding  the  events  of  the  early  part  of 
August,  1914,  in  Berlin,  should  really  believe  that  this  war  was 
not  begun  with  the  assent  of  the  German  people.  If  he  ever 
read  the  report  of  the  Reichstag  session  of  August  4,  he  must 
know  that  his  contention  is  untrue.     If  he  upholds  it,  despite 


A   DUTCH   VIEW-POINT. 
UNCLE  Sam—  "  You  prefer  this  kind  of  intervention  ?     All  right!  " 

— De  Amsterdammer. 
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.,,.  he  onlt  doi     ii  to  pi 
untenabl<     theorj    ofi  the  011I3    true  and  democrat 

and  Ins  whole  cardboard  house  of  artificial  evidence  miserablj  col- 
j  which  he  oCongn      the  justification  and 

honesty  of  his  policj  and  the  uoble  spirit  of  his  attitude 

"This  Anglo-Saxon  fanatic  and  hi    kindred  souls  hate  aol  the 
German  Governmenl  alone  bul  also  the  <  lerman  race.  ' 
The  Berlin  l  <•■  dscht  Zeitung  says  of  the  Presidenl  thai 

"His  attempl    to  se1    up  a  difference  between   the  German 
Governmenl  and  the  German  people  is  as  perfidious  and  absurd 


A  SWISS   PRO-GERMAN  VIEW. 

Wilson — "Hang  it  all,  I  don't  cut  much  figure  in  this  costume  either." 

— Ncbelspalter  (Zurich). 

as  his  claim  that  the  German  Kaiser  started  the  war  for  dynastic 
reasons  and  that  the  German  war-party  sponsored  it  for  con- 
quest. This  is  contrary  to  President  Wilson's  own  knowledge 
and  merely  for  the  purposes  of  agitation,  obviously  in  line 
with  his  British  principles." 

The  Hannoversche  Courier  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  President's 
veracity,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  similar  thought 
to  its  readers  by  heading  its  editorial  "Wilson  Lies,"  and  it 
remarks  that  the  President  "concealed  his  wolf  nature  in  a  sheep's 
clothing  of  peace,"  and  proceeds: 

"We  never  have  estimated  Wilson, highly  as  a  moral  pattern. 
His  acts  and  notes  always  breathed  so  much  hypocrisy  and  love 
of  misrepresentation  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  his 
spiritual  kinship  to  Great  Britain.  The  unrestricted  £/-boat  war- 
fare came  very  conveniently  as  a  pretext  to  declare  war 

"We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people,  says  liar 
Wilson,  who  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dead  German  soldiers 
on  his  bomb-proof  conscience,  and  words  his  declaration  of  war 
as  if  he  would  only  take  the  field  against  the  German  Government. 
That  is  alike  dishonorable,  impudent,  and  stupid." 

That  semiofficial  and  well-informed  organ,  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung,  heaves  a  sigh  of  relief,  for  it  finds  Columbia  more  charm- 
ing as  an  enemy  than  as  a  neutral,  tho  it  is  evident  that  the 
Rhenish  organ  does  not  admire  her  much  in  either  role: 

"President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress  had  the  audacity 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  German  Government  and  the 
German  people.  The  German  people  indignantly  reject  this 
artifice.  All  classes  of  Germans  stand  behind  the  Government, 
which,  after  long  hesitation,  resolved  on  unrestricted  submarine 


.,  ,  |„  (,,  cman  ,,,  0ple  srill  f'<<  I  relieved  that  they  can  now 

an  em  m     a    an  en<  013  ." 

Passing  on  to  discuss  the  practical  results  of  America's  entry 

intotto    ■••"'■  the  Kdlnischt  ZeUung  thinks  us  lese  dangerous  as  an 

open  enemj  than  as  a  neutral,  and  it  expects  no  results  because, 

Li     contemptuously   remarks,   "the  American  Army  is  not 

sufficienl  even  to  defeal   Mexico."     It  proceeds: 

"America,  paradoxical  tho  it  may  seem,  has  been  hitherto  a 
more  d;  rigorous  adversary  than,  say,  Italy,  because  of  her 
munitions-supplies  to  the  Entente.  Now  that  America  has 
become  an  open  enemy  the  danger  must  decrease  steadily,  owing 
to  the  intensified  operations  of  our  submarines.  The  American 
declaration  of  war  is  nothing  but  a  gigantic  bluff  designed  to 
save  the  sinking  British  friend  and  the  billions  with  which  the 
Entente  horse  has  been  backed." 

The  organ  of  the  Krupp  firm,  the  Essen  Rheinisch-Westfalische 
Zeitung,  thinks  the  war  will  be  over  before  our  troops  could 
appear  on  the  scene,  tho  if  we  should  arrive  in  time  a  cordial  wel- 
come is  assured  us: 

"Fresh  ship-loads  of  ammunition  will  now  go  toward  England, 
but.  our  submarines  bar  the  way.  New  American  gold  will 
be  thrown  into  the  scales,  but  we  counter  with  a  war-loan.  Let 
Americans  come  to  the  Western  front.  We  shall  be  glad  to  meet 
them.  An  army  of  millions  can  not  be  brought  out  of  the 
ground  as  from  a  stamping-press,  and  long  before  the  American 
Army  is  ready  the  war  will  b«,  ended.  Tho  American  fleet  can 
not  perform  what  the  so-called  ocean-dor-  Lnating  British  fleet 
is  unable  to  achieve.  Our  submarines  continue  to  hold  England 
by  the  throat." 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  does  not  expect  grave  results  from 
the  intervention  of  so  unwarlike  and  uncultured  a  people: 

"War  with  the  United  States  does  not  frighten  us,  because  it 
brings  nothing  not  foreseen  by  the  leaders  of  the  German  nation. 
We  are  confident  that  the  full  extent  of  the  damage  America 
can  inflict  on  us  has  been  calculated  in  detail.  ...... 

"The  American  people,  neither  mentally  nor  militarily,  are 
equipped  for  the  big  war  to  the  extent  England  is.  What 
American  help  can  be  given  will  grow  with  every  month  the  war  is 
prolonged,  but  the  Entente  will  not  be  able  to  wait  too  long. 
Besides,  the  energy  with  which  America  would  act  is  qualified  by 
the  degree  of  warlikeness  of  her  own  people." 

One  influential  paper,  however,  takes  the  matter  seriously, 
and  that  is  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  which  states: 

"In  opposition  to  those  elements  in  Germany  who  intoxicate 
themselves  and  others  with  large  words,  we  take  the  American 
war-announcement  in  exceeding  earnest.  It  is  not  a  trifle  if 
America  is  now  added  to  our  long  list  of  enemies.  The  German 
people  are  confident  of  victory,  and  we  are  confident  that  the 
American  people,  either  during  the  war  or  after  the  war,  will 
realize  the  falsity  of  President  Wilson's  policies  and  that  this 
unholy  conflict  between  America  and  us  will  be  followed  by  a  new 
and  friendly  cooperation  in  that  noble  community  of  peoples 
concerning  which  President  Wilson  formerly  used  such  beautiful 
words." 

So,  too,  the  semiofficial  Vienna  Reichspost,  which  may  be  taken 
as  expressing  the  views  of  the  Austrian  Government,  says: 

"We  must  not  appraise  too  lightly  the  addition  of  a  rich  and 
powerful  industrial  republic  to  the  list  of  our  enemies,  but  if  the 
submarines  maintain  their  so  far  great  success  President  Wilson 
will  have  come  too  late,  as  Salandra  and  Bratiano  came  too  late. 
Criminal  as  has  been  the  whole  assault  upon  the  Central  Powers 
by  the  Entente  it  must  be  said  that  each  conspirator  who  has 
been  added  to  the  list,  not  excluding  Japan,  had  better  reasons 
for  his  bloody  enterprise  than  Wilson  and  his  Republic  can  show.  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  one  Austrian  paper  will  welcome  America 
as  an  enemy.  Shortly  before  our  entry  into  the  war  the  Grazer 
Post  wrote: 

"If  war  with  the  United  States  is  declared  it  would  be  a  gift  of 
Providence  to  Germany  and  Austria,  as  after  the  war  the  United 
States  would  be  the  sole  Power  capable  of  paying  a  big  indemnity 
to  the  Central  Empires.  The  result  of  the  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  world-war  would  be  the  payment  by  them  of  a 
cash  indemnity,  while  the  Allies  would  indemnify  us  with 
territory." 
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IRELAND'S   EVIL   GENIUS 

/4  NOTHER  IRISH  REVOLUTION  is  almost  due,  says  the 
AA  Birmingham  Gazette,  and  will  break  out  shortly  unless 
the  British  Government  take  rapid  action  to  end  the 
Irish  deadlock  by  giving  immediate  effect  to  the  Home-Rule 
Act  which  is  now  upon  the  statute-book.  This  view  is,  in  part, 
shared  by  the  London  New  Age,  which  says  that  the  whole  bur- 
den of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man,  who, 
if  he  would  but  say  the  word,  could  end  the  impasse  immedi- 
ately. This  man  is  the  Ulster  leader,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  and 
The  New  Age  says  he  has  cost  Britain  half  a  million  men: 

"We  can  not  refrain  from  referring  to  the  extraordinary 
situation  of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who,  more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  world,  is  responsible  for  the  Prussian  stubbornness  of 
Ulster.  His  cost  to  us,  we  reckon,  is  about  half  a  million  men, 
every  one  of  whom  would  be  better  engaged  in  France  or  else- 
where than  where  they  are  now  placed.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  two  hundred  thousand  men  of  military  age  in  Ireland  whose 
services  are  highly  desirable  if  we  intend  to  win  the  war  within 
the  present  decade.  Next,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  in  Ireland 
a  considerable  body  of  trained  as  well  as  untrained  British 
troops  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  that  the  two  hundred  thousand 
civilians  are  kept  in  hand.  And,  lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
in  England  within  easy  reach  of  Ireland  another  considerable 
force  of  trained  British  troops  to  act  in  any  emergency.  Alto- 
gether, in  short,  our  estimate  that  half  a  million  troops  of  one 
kind  or  another  are  immobilized  by  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
for  which  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  mainly  responsible,  can  not 
be  far  wrong." 

That  the  Irish  situation  is  worrying  the  English  we  can  see 
from  the  impassioned  appeals  to  Sir  Edward  made  by  the  English 
press.     For  example,  The  Westminster  Gazette  writes: 

"We  put  it  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  other  Ulster  leaders: 
Are  they  prepared  to  do  nothing  to  help  us  out  of  this  very  serious 
difficulty?  Will  they,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  assure  their 
irreconcilables  that  no  compromise  has  been  made  of  their 
demand  for  definite,  permanent,  unalterable  exclusion,  and  no 
step  taken  which  could  bring  them  within  hailing  distance  of 
Irish  Nationalism — will  they  accept  the  responsibility  and  the 
consequences  of  leaving  this  question  indefinitely  unsettled?" 

On  the  other  hand,  some  journals  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  disposed  to  treat  both  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr. 
Redmond  far  too  seriously,  and  that  if  it  took  definite  action  on 
the  lines  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  declaration  that  any  part  of 
Ireland  that  wants  it  can  have  Home  Rule  for  the  asking,  then, 
they  argue,  both  leaders  would  accept  the  accomplished  fact. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  sug- 
gests a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  along  these  lines: 

"If  the  Government  chose  to  solve  the  Irish  problem  on  its 
own  account,  without  asking  the  assent  or  agreement  of  the 
Irish  parties,  I  have  responsible  authority  for  saying  that  it 
can  do  it. 

"The  simplest  way  is  for  the  Government  to  pass  an  amending 
bill  to  the  Home-Rule  Act  to  give  every  county  the  option  of 
voting  in  or  out,  and  then  to  put  the  Act  so  amended  into  im- 
mediate operation.  Neither  the  Nationalists  nor  the  Ulster 
Unionists  could  make  a  bargain  on  these  terms,  or  could  give 
their  assent  or  support  beforehand.  But  if  it  was  imposed  upon 
Ireland  by  the  Government,  it  is  so  clearly  fair  and  democratic 
that  there  could  be  no  answer  to  it,  and  no  answer  or  resistance 
could  or  would  be  made.  It  would  be  accepted,  and  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  work  it. 

"It  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  own  solution  since  the  days  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Conference.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  recognize  the  domestic  political  difficulties 
of  the  Nationalist  and  Ulster  leaders,  and  should  release  them 
from  a  deadlock  from  which,  as  politics  go,  they  can  not  release 
themselves.  In  their  hearts  they  would  welcome  such  a  measure 
of  coercion.  To  say  so  is  not  guesswork,  but  knowledge,  and 
it  must  be  known  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government." 

Similarly,  the  London  New  Statesman  thinks  that  a  little 
"benevolent  coercion"  would  solve  the  problem.     It  says: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 


attitude  is  that  of  the  vast  majority  of  people  in  this  country. 
Ireland  can  have  Home  Rule  when  she  likes,  but  'Ulster'  must 
be  excluded.  The  root  of  the  whole  matter  lies,  it  seems  to  us, 
in  Mr.  Redmond's  demand  that  the  Government  should  cease 
to  talk  of  'suggestions'  and  'negotiations,'  and  should  act  on  its 
own  responsibility.  The  measure  of  what  the  Irish  party 
demands,  and  must  demand,  is  not  the  measure  of  what  it  would 
accept  under  protest.  It  would  accept  a  settlement  on  the  lines 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  offer  if  that  settlement  were  imposed 
upon  it,  but  it  can  not  be  a  previously  consenting  party  to  such 


"CANT  'OO  TALK?" 

"If  Sir  Edward  Carson  were  able  to  sav  the  magic  word,  the 
Irish  situation  would  be  settled."  -London  Opinio,,. 

a  'betrayal.'  Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  he  was  speaking 
for  the  whole  Government.  Let  the  Government  then  introduce 
a  new  or  amending  bill  on  the  lines  indicated,  and  pass  it  through 
Parliament  with  or  without  Irish  consent.  We  do  not  believe 
that  there  can  ever  be  an  'agreed'  settlement,  for  no  Irish 
politicians  have  authority  to  agree.  A  settlement  by  some 
external  authority  is  the  only  way." 


RUSSIA'S  REVOLUTIONARY  POLICY— A  dispatch  from 
Petrograd  to  the  Moscow  Russkoye  Sloro  outlines  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  new  Cabinet.     The  Moscow  journal  says: 

"The  Provisional  Government  will  adopt  the  following  prin- 
ciples as  the  bases  of  its  policy: 

"(1)  An  immediate  general  amnesty  for  all  political  and 
religious  offenses,  including  terrorist  acts,  military  revolts,  and 
agrarian  crimes.  (2)  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  asso- 
ciation and  labor  organization,  and  freedom  to  strike,  with  an 
extension  of  these  liberties  to  officials  and  troops  in  so  far  as 
military  and  technical  conditions  permit.  (3  The  abolition 
of  all  social,  religious,  and  national  restrictions.  4  [mmediate 
preparations  for  the  summoning  of  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
which,  with  universal  suffrage  as  a  basis,  shall  establish  the 
Government  regime  and  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
(5)  The  substitution  for  the  police  of  a  National  Militia,  with 
elective  heads,  and  subject  to  the  self-government  bodies.  (6) 
Communal  elections  to  be  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage.  (7)  The  troops  that  have  taken  part  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  shall  not  be  disarmed,  but  they  are  not  to 
leave  Petrograd".  (8)  While  severe  military  discipline  must 
be  maintained  on  active  service,  all  restrictions  upon  soldiers 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  rights  granted  to  other  citizens  are 
to  be  abolished." 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


] 


SAVING  THE   SOLDIER   FROM   WOUND-INFECTION 


COUNTLESS    LIVES  HAVE  BEEN  SAVED  in  France, 
amputations   have   been  avoided,   wounds   have   healed 
in  a  half  or  even  a  third  of  Hi-  time  ordinarily  required, 
bytheuseofthe  a.  .■■  Carrel-DakiD  treatment  of  infected  wounds. 

|„  \  iew  of  our  entrance  into  the  war  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
know  that   tin    inventors  of  this  new  technique  are  coming  to 
this  country  to  make  it  available  here  and 
to  teach  it  to   American  surgeons.      Dr. 
Alexis  Carrel  won  fame  in  the  Rockefeller 
Institute   for  Medical  Research  in  New 
York  before   lie  entered  the    French  ser- 
vice, and  his  return  on  special  furlough 
to  set  up  a  hospital  on  the  grounds  of  and 
under  auspices  of  the  Institute  is  especial- 
ly appropriate.      According  to  an  article 
in   La  Nature    (Paris),  the  Carrel-Dakin 
method  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  great- 
est surgical  discovery   since   the  days  of 
Lister.     The  basic  idea  seems  to  be  that 
as  practically  all  wounds  in  war  become 
at  least   slightly  infected,  the  important 
thing  is  to  destroy  the  infection  by  anti- 
septics rather  than  merely  to  keep  out  in- 
fect ion  by  aseptic  treatment.    The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  new  method  is  the  use 
of   a  neutral   solution  of  hypochlorite  of 
lime  as  an  antiseptic.     The  advantages  of 
this   particular   solution  were   discovered 
by  the  patient  and  long-continued  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  of  England. 
But  the  method  of  application  by  a  special 
device    to    keep   the    wound    constantly 
moist  with   the    solution    is   due   to   Dr. 
Carrel,   his   colleague,  and   is    considered 
fully  as  important  as  the  discovery  of  the 
solution.      The    fourfold    advantages    of 
Dakin's  solution  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  La  Nature: 

"1.  Indisputable  action  on  microbes,  about  as  effective  as 
that  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  not  so  strong  as  that  of  iodin. 

"2.  Action  upon  the  organic  environment  of  the  wound  by 
rapid  dissolution  of  disintegrated  tissues,  such  as  the  leucocytes 
of  pus,  red  corpuscles,  clots,  and  muscular  fibers;  these  encum- 
brances constitute  a  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  action  of  anti- 
septics on  microbes,  and  thus  favor  their  pullulation. 

"3.  The  mechanical  action  of  the  detersion  of  the  wound. 

"4.  Finally,  and  of  capital  importance,  'surgical  experience 
shows  that  while  hypochlorite  having  a  neutral  action  per- 
fectly dissolves  the  mortified  elements,  it  does  not  affect  living 
tissues,  which  congestionate,  bud,  and  proliferate.'  (Fiessinger 
in  Annates  de  Medecine.) 

"Other  antiseptics  are  stronger  in  one  or  other  of  these 
properties,  but  this  offers  the  best  ensemble." 

Two  formulas,  both  very  simple,  are  quoted  for  making 
Dakin's  solution: 

"1.  Dissolve  140  grams  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  10  liters 
of  water  (ordinary  water  may  be  used  if  sterilized  water  is  not 
at  hand),  add  200  grams  of  chlorid  of  lime,  shake,  and  allow 
to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  is  siphoned  off  at  the  end  of  half  an 
hour  and  filtered.  Forty  grams  of  boric  acid  are  then  added  to  the 
filtrate  and  the  solution  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 

"2.  Chlorid  of  lime,  200  grams;  carbonate  of  soda,  100 
grams;  bicarbonate  of  soda,  80  grams.  Dissolve  in  10  liters 
of  water. 


'We  thus  constitute  a  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of   hypo- 
chlorite (0.5  grams  per  100  gr.)." 

This  solution,  we  are  told,  must  not  be  heated  nor  used  in  con- 
junction with  other  antispetics.  The  wound  must  be  kept  con- 
tinually moist,  and  Dr.  Carrel  has  devised  a  clever  apparatus  to 
accomplish  this  by  means  of  a  system  of  tubes  and  drains.    Fresh 

liquid  is  allowed  to  flow  every  hour  or 
every  two  hours,  the  amount  admitted 
to  the  wound  varying  according  to  its  ex- 
tent and  depth.  On  the  average,  from  5 
to  10  cubic  centimeters  every  two  hours 
will  suffice  to  keep  the  wound  constantly 

moist. 

The   results   of    the  use  of  the  Carrel- 
Dakin    method    are    said    to    have    been 
truly    marvelous,    particularly   when   the 
treatment  was  begun  as  early  as  possible, 
in  which  case  the  wound  became  entirely 
sterile  in  from  six  to  eight  days  at  most; 
the    pus    entirely    disappeared,  being   re- 
placed by  a  clear,  ropy  liquid,  there  was 
no  offensive  odor,  no  grayish  magma,  and 
no  induration  of  tissues.     The  shortening 
of  the  time  required  for  healing  is  very 
marked;  one  series  on  record,  of  serious 
wounds  which  would  have  required  three 
months  at  the  least  under  the  ordinary 
treatment,  were  all  healed  in  from  thirty 
to  sixty  days.       Dr.   Perret  reports   111 
exceedingly  grave  lesions,  78  of  soft  parts 
and  33  comprising  bone-fractures.   None  of 
these  died  and  none  required  amputation. 
Another  notable  merit  of  the  method  is 
the  character  of  the  resultant  scar,  which 
remains  supple,  non-adhesive,  non-retract- 
able, and  offers  no   obstacle   to   the  free 
functioning  of  the  muscles.     It  has  been  found  peculiarly  valu- 
able in  the  worst  cases  of  all,  which  comprise  complicated  frac- 
tures, articular  wounds,  and,  above  all,  in  the  dreadful  lesions 
which  accompany  gangrenous  infection.    The  best  results  were 
obtained  where  the  application  was  begun  not  later   than   six 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Further  information  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Carrel  himself,  who 
says  in  his  recent  book  on  the  "Treatment  of  Infected  Wounds" 
(Masson,  Paris) : 

v  "It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nearly  all  wounds  made  by 
fragments  of  shell,  torpedoes,  or  grenades,  are  septic,  and 
that  the  methods  employed  up  to  the  present  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  wounds  are  generally  powerless  to  arrest  tne 
progress  of  the  infection.  To  be  convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient 
to  assist  at  the  arrival  in  a  hospital  of  a  convoy  of  wounded 
operated  upon  in  the  ambulances  or  the  hospitals  at  the  front. 
One  comprehends  then  all  the  danger  of  the  paradoxes  sustained 
by  the  surgeons  who  still  contest  the  generality  of  infection. 

"We  know,  too,  that  the  septicity  of  wounds  causes  disasters. 
During  the  first  hours  and  days  the  wounded  man  is  exposed  to 
gaseous  infection.  Various  infections  develop  subsequently 
.  .  .  which  at  times  produce  lesions  leading  to  amputation  or 
death.  At  the  hospital  of  the  Maison  Blanche,  Dr.  lumer, 
after  having  examined  a  great  number  of  amputation  eases, 
found  that  in  about  70  per  cent,  the  operation  had  been  necessi- 
.  tated  bv  the  infection  and  not  by  the  anatomic  lesions. 

"When  the  wounded  man  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
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Dr.  Alexis  Carre),  who  is  to  teach  our 
army  surgeons  his  new  treatment  for  less- 
ening the  mortality  from  wounds. 
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operated  upon  near  the  field  of  battle  by  a  competent  surgeon, 
and  has  escaped  the  grave  infections  of  the  beginning,  suppura- 
tion begins  and  lasts  long.  It  becomes  at  times  a  source  of 
danger  to  life  or  limb;  it  produces  nearly  always  adhesions 
between  the  muscles,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  nerves,  and  blood- 
vessels. After  his  cure  the  wounded  man  retains  extensive  and 
often  painful  scars,  which  prevent  the  member  from  resuming  its 
normal   functions.      The 

gangue.  The  extremities  of  the  nerves  which  have  been  bathecl 
for  weeks  m  pus  suffer  from  sclerosis.     In  the  heart  of  infected 


means  by  which  this  change  in  relation  is  accomplished  through 
the  electric  controller  is  quite  simple  to  any  one  who  understands 
an  electric  circuit,  as  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  cutting 
out  of  more  or  less  resistance  in  the  held. 

m    "When  it  is  desired  to  run  in  the  high  or  direct  speed  there 
is  no  difference  in  speed  at  all  between  armature  and  field 
When  running  in  the  lower  speeds  there  is  a  difference    hist  so 

Inus  it  is  seen  that  all  the  effects  of  clutch  and  gears  are  gained 
without  the  use  of  them. 


The    limb    continues    to 


bones  osteomyelitis  is  established 
suppurate  for  months  or  even  for 
years.  _  The  articulations  suffer 
ankylosis,  the  muscles  are  atro- 
phied, and  the  wounded  man  be- 
comes incapable  not  only  of  being 
a  soldier,  but  even  of  doing  any 
work  whatever. 

"The  suppression  of  the  infec- 
tion of  wounds  will  prevent  many 
deaths  and  infirmities,  and  bring 
a  rapid  cure  to  the  majority  of 
the  Abounded  whose  anatomic 
lesions  are  compatible  with  life. 
This  progress  will  thus  allow  us  to 
realize  a  considerable  economy  in 
men  and  in  money.*' 

While,  as  stated  above,  the 
method  was  found  to  give  best 
results  in  fresh  wounds,  Dr.  Carrel 
informs  us  definitely  that  infec- 
tion could  be  stopt  even  after 
suppuration  had  set  in,  and  that  all  wounds  are  more  or  less 
susceptible  to  chemotherapy. 


From  "The  Illustrated  World,"  Chicago. 


HOW  THE  MAGNETIC  TRANSMISSION  WORKS. 

Call  the  crank  a  gasoline  engine  and  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
the  driving  shaft.  As  the  crank  is  turned  slowly,  the  cylinder 
revolves  under  influence  of  the  magnet,  turning  the  axis  shaft. 


THE   PASSING   OF   THE   AUTO-GEAR 

THE  TROUBLESOME  GEAR-MECHANISM  on  auto- 
mobiles is  to  be  no  more,  if  the  new  systems  of  magnetic 
transmission  work  out  as  successfully  as  their  advocates 
now  believe  they  are  doing.  There  are  plenty  of  drivers,  to  be 
sure,  who  "can't  make  the  thing  work,"  but  Walter  Lee,  who 
writes  on  "What  is  Magnetic  Transmission?"  in  The  Illustrated 
World  (Chicago,  April),  is  confident  that  these  drivers,  tho 
perhaps  skilled  with  the  ordinary  transmission,  have  not  yet 
learned  to  operate  the  magnetic  variety  properly.  It  has  so 
many  good  points,  he  thinks — chief  among  them  the  absence  of 
friction  and  of  the  nerve-racking  rattle  as  the  gears  are  changed — 
that  it  is  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  system  altogether. 
Writes  Mr.  Lee: 

"The  best  way  of  describing  the  magnetic  transmission  is  to 
begin  with  what  we  all  understand — the  little  horseshoe  magnet, 
and  a  piece  of  steel.  The  magnet  is  mounted  on  a  stand  so  that 
it  will  turn  freely,  and  a  crank  handle  is  attached  to  the  curved 
end  with  which  to  revolve  it.  The  piece  of  steel  is  mounted 
on  another  stand,  so  it  will  be  supported  between  the  two  ends 
of  the  magnet,  without,  however,  touching  it  at  any  point. 

"Then,  when  the  magnet  is  revolved  by  means  of  the  crank 
handle,  it  is  seen  that  the  piece  of  steel  will  turn  with  it,  altho 
there  is  no  physical  contact  between  them.  Now  then,  if  the 
crank  handle  is  changed  into  a  gasoline  engine,  and  a  collar- 
like arrangement  of  wire,  called  a  field,  substituted  for  the  mag- 
net, and  another  arrangement  of  wire  called  an  armature  substi- 
tuted for  the  piece  of  steel,  we  can  apply  more  readily  the  idea 
to  the  automobile. 

"The  engine  revolves  the  field  and  the  field,  becoming  a 
magnet  on  account  of  the  revolution,  then  revolves  the  armature, 
which  is  connected  rigidly  to  the  drive  shaft  of  the  car.  Thus 
we  have  the  direct  drive,  or  'high.'  A  cylindrical  controller 
then  is  put  in,  with  its  operating  handle  in  a  convenient  location. 
By  means  of  this  controller  the  magnetic  energy  generated  in 
the  field  can  be  cut  out  so  that  it  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
armature  at  all,  which  gives  'neutral.' 

"It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  provide  for  intermediate  speeds, 
and  this  is  done  by  changing  the  relation  between  the  field  and 
the  armature,  so  that  when  it  is  so  desired  the  field  may  be 
revolved  at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  the  armature.     The 


To  carry  it  still  further.it  is  known  that  whenever  there 

is  a  difference  in  speed  between 
armature  and  field  a  certain  amount 
of  electric  energy  is  generated  there, 
just  as  heat  is  generated  and  wasted 
in  a  slipping  clutch.  But  in  the 
magnetic  transmission  this  energy 
is  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  A 
second  set  of  armature  and  field  is 
put  in  a  little  further  back  on  the 
driving-line.  The  field  is  rigid  on 
the  ear-frame  and  stationary,  the 
armature  rigid  on  the  drive-shaft, 
and  may  turn  with  it.  Between 
these  two  sets  is  placed  a  com- 
mutator or  series  of  collecting  rings 
and  brushes  to  run  in  them.  Tl 
collect  the  electrical  energy  which 
otherwise  would  be  wasted,  and 
apply  it  to  the  second  set,  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
ordinary  electric  motor.  This  gives 
electric  power  to  the  car  as  well 
as  engine  power  when  it  is  most  needed.  The  greater  the 
difference  in  speed  between  armature  and  field,  the  more 
electric  energy  for  the  motor  is  generated,  so  that  when  the 
car  is  running  in  a  very  low  speed  the  motor  is  doing  almost 
all  the  work,  but  with  all  the  power  of  the  engine  behind  it  just 
the  same. 

"The  necessity  for  a  separate  starting  device  is  altogether 
eliminated.  The  transmission  itself  is  a  very  efficient  engine- 
starter 

"Another  natural  result  of  this  construction  is  the  fact  that 
when  the  controller  lever  is  brought  to  the  neutral  position  while 
the  car  is  traveling  at  any  speed  above  a  given  minimum,  the 
revolution  of  the  rear  wheels  sets  up  a  reverse  potential  in  the 
second  motor  which  acts  on  the  car  as  a  very  efficient  and 
dependable  brake.  This  effect  is  gradually  lost  as  the  speed  is 
reduced  but  grows  more  powerful  if  the  tendency  of  the  car  is  to 
increase  its  speed,  such  as  in  descending  a  hill.  Thus  when 
going  down-hill  the  magentic  brake  may  be  applied  by  simply 
putting  the  controller  lever  in  the  neutral  position  and  the  cars 
speed  will  be  held  at  the  set  minimum,  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  steepness  of  the  incline." 

How  has  this  intricate  mechanism  Avorked  out  practically? 
Has  it  given  satisfaction  during  the  three  years  it  has  been 
embodied  in  automobiles?  Mr.  Lee  finds  opinion  to  be  at  wide 
variance.  One  states  that  it  is  a  wonderful  thing  and  that  he  lias 
had  no  trouble  with  it.  Another  says  he  has  had  no  peace  of 
mind  at  all  since  taking  possession;  and  even  when  it  is  in 
perfect  order  he  gets  poor  results.  One  tells  us  that  it  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  while  another  declares  it  is  a  complicated  mess 
that  only  an  expert  may  understand.  Mr.  Lee  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  trouble,  where  there  is  any.  is  to  be  found  in  the 
drivers  themselves.  They  spend  hours  learning  to  manipulate 
the  gear-and-clutch  transmission,  but  seem  to  think  that  the 
magnetic  type  should  work  itself.      He  explains  the  case  thus: 

"The  magnetic  transmission  is  as  different  a  piece  of  mechan- 
ism from  the  sliding  gear  and  clutch  type  as  a  howl  of  soup  is 
different  from  an  ear  of  corn.  One  does  not  handle  a  bowl  of 
soup  in  the  same  manner  as  he  does  an  ear  of  corn  in  order  to 
get  the  desired  results  without  disaster.  This  naturally  brings 
up  another  question.  Is  the  magnetic  transmission  so  complex 
that  it  requires  special  aptness  and  knowledge  to  handle 
it?  Of  course  it  is.  So  also  is  the  sliding-gear  and  clutch 
transmission. 

"No  person  can  take  any  type  of  automobile  out  on  the 
streets  and  roads  and  get  safe  and  sane  results  until  he  has 
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learned  bow.  And  it  does  aol  folio*  thai  when  be  baa  Learned 
the  an  of  bandling  one  sort  of  machinerj  be  is  then  fitted  to 
bandit   expert^  anotto  r  entirely  different    ort. 

•••|'h,  writer  believes  thai  anj  man  who  mighl  Learn  to  handle 
;,  magnetic  ear  withoul  anj  previous  experience  with  gears  and 
clutches  \\«.uld  be  in  a  bopeless  muddle  if  be  andertook  to  bandle 
;1  mechanical  transmission.  It  is  a  poor  rule  thai  will  not  work 
both  ways." 


a 


MILK   DONE   UP   IN   PAPER 

HAT    CAN'T    BE    CURED   must   be   endured," 
said   our    ancestors   in  calm    resignation.     In   the 
present  strenuous  age  we  rely  on  quite  a  different 
version.     We  say,  "What  can't  be   cured  must  be    destroyed." 
Milk-bottles  seem  to  be  a  case  in  point.     They  simply  can't  be 


w: 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

A  MACHINE  WHICH  TURNS  OUT  216  PAPER  MILK-BOTTLES  IN  150  SECONDS. 
"Only  three  men  are  required  to  operate  the  machine,  and  from  beginning  to  end  the  milk- 
bottle  is  handled  only  by  steel  fingers,  so  that  the  apparatus  meets  all  sanitary  requirements. 
The  pulp  used  is  what  is  known  as  mechanical  pulp,  but  the  process  does  not  require  exclu- 
sively the  high-priced  paper  pulp.  Less  than  half  an' ounce  of  wood-pulp  is  required  to  make 
one  of  the  new  sanitary  bottles  and  one  ton  of  pulp  will  produce  60,000  containers. 


cleaned — every    housewife    knows    that.     And    milk    in    dirty 
bottles  is  not  pleasant  to  think  about— much  less   wholesome 
to  drink.     So,  as  we  can't  clean  them,  we  must  destroy  them; 
and  as  glass  bottles  are  unpleasant  and  expensive  to  smash,  we 
must  make  our  receptacles  of  something  cheaper,  and  easier  of 
destruction.     Hence    the    paper    milk-bottle,    which    doesn't 
have  to  be  washed,  but  merely  burned  up  when  the  milk  has 
been  used.     In  fact,  the  glass  milk-bottle  must  go,  we  are  posi- 
tively  assured   by   a   contributor   to    The   Scientific   American 
(New  York,  March    17).     Physicians  and  health  experts,   he 
tells   us,  have  united  in  condemning  the  old-fashioned   milk- 
bottle    as    a    pernicious    germ  -  carrier.      They   are  demanding 
that    destructible    bottles    be    used    for    the    distribution    of 
milk  in    the    homes  of  dairy  patrons,   so   that  they  can  not 
be  returned  to  the   dairy  to  be  refilled  and  sent  out  another 
time,  laden  perhaps  with  germs  picked  up  in  the  first  home. 
We  read: 

"The  first  State  to  declare  war  on  the  glass  bottle  was  Penn- 
sylvania, Health  Commissioner  Samuel  G.  Dixon  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  the  glass  bottle  in  a  statement  branding  it  as  a 
menace  to  health.     An  order  declaring  that  the  glass  bottle  must 


go  bas  since  been  issued  by  the  Bealth  Department  Advisory 
Council.  In  some  communities  progressive  dairymen  ba 
i,v  vroluntarj  adoption  of  destructible  bottles,  anticipated  such 
action  ae  thai  taken  in  Pennsylvania.  The  mosl  common  type 
0f  the  .1.  structible  Lottie  is  mad.-  of  lighl  cardboard  which  has 
been  coated  with  paraffin.  It  isair-tighl  and  shuts  oul  all  fight, 
the  latter  being  a  common  enemy  to  pure  or  sweet  milk.  Milk 
,.a,i  be  kepi  iii  a  fresh  condition  in  these  paper  bottles  many 
hours  longer  than  in  the  glass  bottles,  an  item  which  will  com- 
mend the  new  bottle  to  housewives  generally. 

"Recently  in  a  Western  city  health  experts  made  a  special 
survey  of  the  city  to  determine  the  status  of  the  milk-bottle 
as  a  menace  to  health.     These  investigations  resulted  in  the 
returning   of   numerous   indictments   against   the   glass   bottle. 
In  scores  of  homes  they  discovered  that  housewives  used  the 
empty  bottles  as  receptacles  for    vinegar,    kerosene,   gasoline, 
and  other  liquids  before  returning  them  to  the  dairies.     Inas- 
much  as   all   of    these   bottles   were   re- 
turned and  washed  in  the    same    vat   it 
was    impossible    to    eliminate     all     acid 
traces   in    the   bottles,    with    the    result 
that  the  milk  spoiled  more  rapidly.     In 
the   interest    of   the   baby-health  move- 
ment the  committee  urged  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  glass  milk-bottle  as  a  com- 
mon   disease-carrier.      Inasmuch  as  the 
new  type  of  bottle  can  not  be  returned 
to  the  dairy  to  be  refilled,  the  housewife 
can  make  whatever  use  of  the  bottle  she 
desires  without  endangering  the  health  of 
others. 

"In  connection  with  this  rather  gen- 
eral movement  against  the  familiar  friend 
of  our  back-steps  and  dumb-waiters,  it  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  a  new  machine 
has  just  been  perfected  by  a  Western 
inventor  which  will  manufacture  paper 
milk-bottles  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand 
an  hour.  This  machine  is  97  feet  long 
and  costs  over  $15,000.  It  is  a  radical 
departure  from  previous  contrivances  in 
that  it  manufactures  the  new  bottles 
direct  from  wood-pulp  rather  than  from 
a  finished  paper,  as  is  the  case  of  prac- 
tically all  the  containers  on  the  market 
to-day.  This  feature  enables  it  to  turn 
out  the  completed  product  at  a  very  low 
cost  well  within  the  reach  of  the  average 
milk-dealer.  It  is  claimed  that  the  new 
paper  bottle  is  cheaper  in  the  long,  run 
than  the  common  glass  bottle  in  use  at 
the  present  time. 

"Only  three  men  are  required  to  operate 
the  machine,  and  from  beginning  to  end 
the  milk-bottle  is  handled  only  by  steel 
fingers,  so  that  the  apparatus  meets  all 

'      sanitary  requirements.     The  pulp  used  is 

what  is  known  as  mechanical  pulp,  but 
the  process  does  not  require  exclusively  the  high-priced  paper 
pulp.  In  fact,  it  is  said  that  any  fibrous  wood  will  work  as 
well  as  the  customary  spruce,  which  is  fast  becoming  scarce 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  it  consumed  in 
this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Less  than  half 
an  ounce  of  wood-pulp  is  required  to  make  one  of  the  new 
sanitary  bottles  and  one  ton  of  pulp  will  produce  60,000 
containers. 

"The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple.  A  steel  core  is  dipt 
into  a  tank  of  raw  pulp,  and,  by  means  of  four  clamps,  the  pulp 
is  prest  around  the  core  and  into  a  seamless  body,  much  as  a 
sculptor  would  press  soft  clay  into  shape  with  his  hands.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  the  bottle  revolves  three  complete  times, 
the  clamps  pressing  at  every  one-third  turn.  Thus  the  paper 
and  the  bottle  are  formed  in  one  and  the  same  operation.  The 
bottle  next  passes  through  a  powerful  drier  and  over  a  stencil  cut, 
which  prints  on  it  the  name  of  the  milk-dealer,  the  capacity 
of  the  bottle,  etc.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  core  by  a  steel 
hand  and  deposited  on  a  belt-conveyor  which  delivers  it  to  a 
machine  that  crimps  on  the  bottom  and  top.  The  bottle  is  then 
given  a  paraffin  bath  that  renders  it  impervious  to  liquid  or 
acid  and  is  automatically  packed  in  dust-proof  cartons  for 
delivery  to  the  dealer.  The  operation  is  continuous  and  it 
takes  about  eight  minutes  to  convert  the  raw  pulp  into  the 
completed  bottle." 
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CONCRETE    SHIPS 

BOATS  WERE  FIRST  BUILT  of  reenforced  concrete  a 
number  of  years  ago.  Some  engineers  have  always  be- 
lieved that  there  is  a  great  future  before  this  method 
of  construction,  but  examples  seen  hitherto  have  been  crude 
and  heavy;  cheaper  to  build,  but  more  costly  to  propel  on 
account  of  their  weight.  They  have  been  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  in  Norway,  and  also  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
Where  their  employment  seems  not  to  have  been  an  unquali- 
fied success.  Improvements  in  concrete  boats,  which  the  in- 
ventor believes  will  turn  the  balance  in  their  favor,  are  an- 
nounced by  Carl  Weber,  of  Chicago,  in  an  article  printed  in 
The  American  Marine  Engineer  (Norfolk,  Va.).  Mr.  Weber 
believes  that  the  principal  faults  of  previous  attempts  have 
been  that  concrete-builders  tried 
to  use  every-day  methods  and 
means  in  design  and  mixing  and 
applying  the  materials.  He  thus 
describes  two  methods  which 
have  been  used: 

"The  first  method  consists  in 
building  an  inside  and  outside 
form  for  the  ship's  hull,  and 
between  these  forms  (which  were 
separated  to  allow  for  intended 
wall  thickness)  the  necessary  re- 
enforcement  was  placed.  Then 
a  concrete,  composed  of  Port- 
land cement,  sand,  and  crusht 
stone,  or  gravel  was  poured  in 
a  semiliquid  condition  to  fill  the 
forms  and  to  encase  the  steel 
reenforcement.  After  the  con- 
crete had  sufficiently  hardened, 
the  forms  were  removed  and  the 
barge  was  finished  by  pouring 
bulkheads,  division  walls,  and 
decks,  etc.,  in  a  similar  manner. 

"This  method  resulted  in  ex- 
tremely clumsy  and  heavy  ves- 
sels, which  can  only  be  used  for 
sand  and  construction  barges. 

"The  second  method  consists 
in  using  a  light  steel  skeleton, 
placing  over  the  outside  of  the 
same  an  expanded  metal  or  wire 
fabric  and  finishing  the  hull  by 
plastering  over  this  sheathing  a 
rich  mortar  coating  in  the  same 
manner  as  light  curtain  and  par- 
tition walls  are  formed  in  fire- 
proof building  construction. 

"This  method  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  first  one,  but 
can  only  be  used  for  smaller  boats, 
launches,  etc.,  and  of  course  it  is  practically  out  of  question 
for  freight  barges." 

.A. 

Mr.  Weber's  new  method  of  construction,  which,  he  claims, 
combines  the  advantages  of  these  while  eliminating  their 
faults,  he  calls  "Torcrete."     He  writes  of  it: 

"The  ship's  hull  consists  of  a  strong  framework  of  steel 
which  is  so  designed  that  the  combined  strength  and  advan- 
tages of  steel  and  concrete  are  fully  recognized.  This  truss 
frame  is  erected  and  riveted  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  the 
completed  ship  the  steel  frame  is  entirely  encased  in  concrete, 
and  thereby  protected  against  rusting.  By  this  encasing,  the 
steel  members  are  also  stiffened  and  the  'buckling'  stresses  are 
greatly  reduced.  For  this  reason,  the  steel  members  of  the 
frame  are  of  simple  design  relatively  light  in  weight. 

"After  the  steel  frame  is  completed,  it  is  covered  with  my 
'Multiple-Unit'  wall  construction  of  varying  thickness.  The 
walls  are  formed  of  a  high-grade  concrete  applied  by  comprest 
air  and  each  section  is  independently  reenforeed  by  networks 
of  light  steel  bars  and  wire  mesh.  All  ship  walls,  bulkheads, 
decks,  and  partitions  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner  without  the 


presence  of  any  construction  of  connection  joints,  so  that  the 
completed  ship  is  one  seamless,  monolithic  structure ' 

"The  material  is  applied  in  even  and  uniform  lavers  by  means 
of  a  powerful  stream  of  comprest  air 

"After  the  last  coat  of  'Torcrete'  has  sufficiently  hardened, 
the  outer  surfaces  are  rubbed  down  to  an  even,  smooth  finish 
with  rotary  comprest  air-driven  grinders,  and  the  entire  ship 
may  be  painted  as  usual." 


A   PATENT-MEDICINE   POEM 

THE  ORTHODOX  TESTIMONIAL  to  the  healing  vir- 
tues of  a  proprietary  medicine,  as  it  appears  in  the  rural 
press  with  its  portrait  and  sworn  record  of  miraculous 
happenings,  has  long  been  considered  fair  game  for  the  humorist, 
It  rarely  inspires  song,  however,  perhaps  because  we  seldom  run 

across  such  a  delicious  bit  as 
the  following  alleged  letter  from 
a  seven-year-old  quoted  by  The 
American  Journal  of  Public 
Health  (Boston,  March)  from 
The  Ohio  State  Journal.  Inter- 
nal evidence  seems  to  mark  it 
as  the  production  of  some  sati- 
rist well  beyond  his  seventh 
birthday.  The  supposed  seven- 
year-old  writes  as  follows: 

"I  took  the  whooping-cough 
when  I  was  only  two  months  old. 
It  settled  on  my  lungs  and  I 
gradually  declined  until  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  me  on  a  pillow. 
They  took  me  to  the  doctor  and 
tried  every  one  they  thought 
would  help  me,  but  got  little  relief 
from  my  cough. 

"After  taking  a  bottle  of 
your  medicine  I  found  that  I 
was  improving  very  much.  I 
have  taken  Nacor  until  my 
cough  is  almost  gone.  I  am  now 
seven  years  old,  weigh  46  pounds, 
and  go  to  school  every  day.  I 
give  Nacor  all  the  praise  for  my 
relief  and  hope  that  I  can  only 
cause  some  one  else  to  try  it." 

Commenting  on  the  above, 
another  Ohio  editor,  he  of  The 
Ohio  Public  Health  Journal,  is 
moved  by  the  inexcusable  neg- 
ligence of  the  Nacor  people  in 
not  calling  their  wonderful  dis- 
covery to  the  attention  of  edu- 
cators, correspondence  schools  of  memory  training,  or  even  to 
physicians  with  difficult  cases  of  amnesia.  "Such  a  wonderful 
specific  as  this  may  even  lead  to  the  recasting  of  one  of  our 
old  favorite  songs,"  he  exclaims,  and  grasping  his  lyre,  sings  us 
the  following: 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  ray  childhood 

When  a  stilf  drink  of  Xacor  transports  me  with  joy. 
E'en  back  to  the  point  of  my  very  beginning, 

As  I  hear  the  Doc  saying:    "Fine  work!  it's  a  boy." 
The  excitement,  the  yelling,  the  relatives  telling 

The  good  neighbor  women  who  rush  in  to  see. 
Oh.  give  me  the  bottle,  the  only  draft  what'll 

Bring  all  them  dear  scenes  again  clearly  to  me. 

So  up  from  my  earliest  days  I  remember. 

Thanks  to  the  sweet  potion  which  rolls  back  the  years. 
My  colic  and  whooping-cough,  measles,  distemper. 

My  joys  and  my  sorrows,  my  smiles  and  my  tears. 
But  I  keep  regretting  and  can  not  help  fretting 

And  constantly  stop  reminiscing  to  mourn 
That  at  two  months  no  faker  had  dosed  me  with  Xacor 

So  my  mem'ry'd  go  back  to  before  I  was  born. 


A  POET'S   PAINTER 


T' 


— MIE  LAST  OF  THE  ROMANTICISTS"  is  the 
till,,  some  have  given  Albert  Ryder.  If  any  one 
should  arise  to  claim  that  romance  in  painting  still 
holds  the  spark  of  life  among  us,  it  will  be  harder  to  disprove 
that  other  attribution  of  the  American  artist  who  died  on  March 
28 — "the  greatest  imaginative   painter   this  country  has  pro- 


Pbotograph  by  Alice  Boughton. 

ALBERT  P.  RYDER, 

The  American  painter  who  succeeded  in  finding  "  something  beyond 
the  actual — a  magic  and  a  mystery  indefinable." 


duced."  One  critic  has  said. that  "his  is  that  obscure,  illusive 
quality  that  is  to  painting  what  Browning  is  to  poetry."  Ryder 
worked  slowly  at  his  paintings,  always  searching  for  something 
that  seemed  to  be  just  beyond  his  grasp.  Mr.  Forbes  Watson, 
critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  tells  of  "an  expectant 
owner  "  who  begged  for  a  painting  on  which  Ryder  had  been  work- 
ing several  years.  "Why  don't  you  let  me  have  that  painting?" 
the  artist  was  asked,  and  in  answer  Ryder  quoted  Browning's 

lines : 

"  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is! 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away!  " 

Ryder  once  delivered  a  picture  to  a  buyer,  and  then  begged  it 
back  for  improvements.  When  the  owner  visited  the  studio 
he  found  it  all  painted  out,  and  thought  his  possession  vanished 
forever;  but  a  more  beautiful  thing  finally  emerged.  Mr. 
Watson  tells  of  another  occasion  when  this  mysterious  painter 
of  poetry  said: 


"Have  you  ever  seen  an  inchworm  crawl  up  a  leaf  or  a  twig, 
and,  then,  clinging  to  the  very  end,  revolve  in  the  air,  feeling  for 
something  to  reach  something?  That's  like  me.  I  am  trying 
to  find  something  out  there,  beyond  the  place  on  which  I  have 
a  footing." 

One  reason  why  Ryder  holds  such  a  unique  position  in  Ameri- 
can art,  says  Mr.  Watson,  is  that  "he  succeeded  in  finding  some- 
thing beyond  the  actual — a  magic  and  a  mystery  indefinable." 
Further: 

"He  was  that  exceedingly  rare  type  of  American  painter,  the 
poet.  We  have  many  scumblers,  many  men  who  glaze  and 
manipulate,  many  men  who  have  learned  by  years  of  paint- 
mixing  and  canvas-preparing  how  to  fool  themselves  as  well  as 
the  public  into  the  fond  belief  that  they  are  poets. 

"Ryder  belonged  not  to  this  division  of  our  painters.  He 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  men  who  prepare  'poetical' 
canvases  in  the  spirit  of  a  cook  preparing  a  salad,  mixing  first 
this  ingredient,  then  that,  and  seasoning  'to  taste,'  to  quote 
the  cook-books,  as  he  was  from  the  school  of  direct  and  unim- 
aginative painters  who  put  down  exactly  what  they  see  without 
wavering.  For  Ryder,  painting  was  a  mystery  and  a  science. 
His  designs  sometimes  were  so  nicely  calculated  that  a  'little 
less'  and  they  would  have  been  merely  geometric,  but  they  have 
the  'little  more.'    That  little  more  was  Ryder." 

Ryder  was  not  neglected  in  his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  lack  appre- 
ciation. Both  here  and  in  Canada  his  canvases  were  eagerly 
sought  by  a  rather  small  band  of  devotees.  And,  insinuates 
Mr.  Watson,  "his  childlike,  unworldly  point  of  view  was  fully 
understood  by  men  who  knew  more  about  the  value  of  money." 

"Collectors  and  museums  have  already  sought  and  obtained 
his  works,  but  this  was  a  side  of  the  transaction  that  did  not 
touch  Ryder.  He  was  wholly  impractical.  In  every-day  affairs, 
he  was  an  infant. 

"Some  instinct  may  have  told  him  that  elaborate  duplex 
studios  are  not  for  dreams  but  for  business.  In  any  case  he 
never  troubled  himself  with  the  business  side  of  his  painting, 
which  might  have  gained  him  one.  His  casual  way  of  living 
shocked  more  than  one  practical  painter.  Contrast  his  order- 
less  poverty  with  the  conditions  under  which  an  astute  and 
flattering  portrait-painter  lives.  But  then  prose  is  more  popular 
than  poetry. 

"There  is  greater  art,  richer  mystery,  more  powerful  design 
in  some  of  Ryder's  little  canvases  than  in  the  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  many  a  flaunting  decoration.  Ryder  belonged  to  no 
school  and  recognized  no  fashion.  A  National  Academician,  he 
was  one  of  the  men  whose  work  was  prominently  presented  at  the 
'Armory  Show.'  Hailed  by  academicians  and  independents, 
the  strangely  native  and  individual  art  of  Albert  Ryder  grew 
but  of  a  life  that  lesser  men  would  not  have  lived. 

"Complete  absorption  and  disinterestedness,  lack  of  glib 
display  or  exhibition  tricks,  mark  this  precious  art.  He  made 
use  of  abstract  forms  years  before  the  word  abstract  became  the 
plaything  of  art  controversialists.  In  a  world  of  realism  and 
brownstone  fronts  he  created  visions  that  belonged  to  him  alone. 
His  art  stood  on  its  own  feet,  or  rather  flew  on  its  own  wings, 
for  Albert  Ryder  was  as  distinctive,  as  truly  poetical,  a  figure  as 
American  art  has  yet  produced." 

Henry  McBride,  critic  for  the  New  York  Sun,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  sources  of  some  of  Ryder's  important  canvases: 

"Ryder  was  the  painter  for  poets.  He  was  their  man  as  they 
were  his.  He  knew  them  and  strove  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms. 
The  subjects  he  essayed  are  proof.  'Constance,'  in  the  Sir 
William  Van  Home  collection,  was  inspired  by  the  'Lawyer's 
Talerof  Chaucer;  the  'Temple  of  the  Mind,'  belonging  to  R.  B. 
Angus,  of  Montreal,  was  suggested  by  Poe's  'Haunted  Palace'; 
a  'Moonlight  Journey'  came  from  Sterne's  'Sentimental  Jour- 
ney'; then  there  were  'Siegfried  and  the  Rhine  Maidens,' 
'The  Flying  Dutchman,'  the  'Forest  of  Arden,'  and  'Macbeth 
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and  the  Witches,'  and  the  most  wonderful  of  aU 
Ryder  his  'Jonah.' 

"Ryder  spent  laborious  days,  some  say  laborious  years,  in 
creating  these  pictures.  In  the  period  in  which  patrons  began  to 
appear  he  was  almost  as  difficult  for  them,  it  is  said,  as  was 
Whistler  for  his.  Mrs.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  waited  twenty 
years  before  the  'Melancholy'  that  she  had  commanded  was 
given  to  her.  Tales  of  impatient  clients  are  numerous  and  amus- 
ing. To  them  Ryder  was  adamant.  The  heavens  might  fall 
but  nothing  could  compel  him  to  hurry  with  the  peculiar  alchemy 
that  finished  his  pictures. 

'"One  man,'  said  Ryder  once,  'told  me  he  had  left  instruc- 
tions that  his  funeral  procession  was  to  stop  here  in  passing  to 
obtain  his  painting.     I 
told  him  it  couldn't  go 
out   then  unless   'twas 
done.' 

' '  The  processes  of  the 
artist  were  mysterious, 
and  no  man  can  ex- 
plain Ryder's  system  of 
painting.  Ryder  could 
not  explain  them  him- 
self. He  simply  painted 
until  he  got  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  He  never 
learned  how  to  draw, 
and  it  can't  be  said 
that  he  knew  really  how 
to   paint,   but   he   was 

a  great  artist  just  the 

same. 

"In  his  small,  en- 
ameled,    and     fussed  - 

over    panels    he   could 

put  the  weight  and  the 

power   of   the    mighty 

ocean,  and  he  recorded 

the  most  terrifying  and 

dreamlike  events  with  a 

Biblical  intensity.    His 

color  was  good.    It  was 

as  impossible  to  analyze 

it  as  it  was  to  get  the 

technical  secret  of  his 

effects,  but  it  had  that 

supreme      quality      of 

good    color    of    being 

inexhaustible. 

"The  longer  you  peer 

into  the  moonlit  oceans 

of  a   Ryder  the  more 

profound     seem     their 

depths.    There  is  some- 
thing supreme,  too,  in 

Ryder's  sense  of  design. 

It  is  rarely  faulty  and  is  often  masterly.     He  painted  clouds 

and  skies  with  an  audacity  and  a  strangeness  that  have  not 

been  matched  this  side  of  the  early  primitives  by  any  one  save 

Blake."  

RESPECT  THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM— By  an  odd  freak  of 
sympathy  the  playing  of  the ' '  Marseillaise  "  seems  to  stir  audiences 
to  more  patriotic  emotion  than  the ' '  Star-Spangled  Banner. ' '  The 
reason  may  be  that  we  haven't  respected  our  national  air  suffi- 
ciently, a  fact  that  makes  the  New  York  Tribune  think  it  time  to 
take  that  air  "out  of  medleys  and  one-steps  and  what-nots  and 
restore  it  to  the  status  of  the  anthem  that  it  is."     Going  on: 

"The  Tribune  has  much  sympathy  with  those  Americans 
who  object  to  performing  the  ceremony  of  standing  when  'The 
Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  maltreated  almost  beyond  recognition. 
A  letter  from  a  correspondent  recently  recited  an  episode  in  a 
cafe:  the  national  anthem  was  ingeniously  distorted  into  rag- 
time and  thus  danced  to  by  a  frisky  chorus,  and  those  who 
refused  to  arise  and  stand  at  attention  were  accorded  black  looks 
by  their  neighbors.  A  prompt  protest  to  the  management  thai 
would  perpetrate  such  an  abuse  would  seem  the  truly  sensible 
action.  There  is  also  the  case  of  the  tuneless  people  who  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  recognize  the  national  anthem  when 
it  is  sandwiched  in  between  'Dixie'  and  'Old  Black  Joe,'  with 
an   accompaniment    of    'Yankee   Doodle'    on   the    trombones. 


Just  one  rule  will  prevent  this  confusion,  and  that  is  the  rule 
of  the  Army  that  the  national  anthem  shall  always  be  played 
through  complete  and  shall  never  be  played  in  a  medley." 


D'ANNUNZIO    SALUTES   US 

A  MONG   THE    FRATERNAL   MESSAGES   received  by 

J-\      America  on  her  entrance  into  war  one  comes  from 

■*-  Rome    exprest   in    the    fervid    eloquence    of    Gabriele 

d'Annunzio.     Men  of  letters  have  not  been  silent  on  the  issues 

of  the  great  struggle,  and  this  department  has  taken  pains  to 


"THE    RACE-TRACK." 
By  Albert  P.  Ryder.    In  the  collection  of  A.  T.  Sander,  Esq. 

Inspired  by  the  story  of  a  waiter  who  staked  his  whole  savings  of  $5,000  on  a  "sure-thing  "  tip  from  the  race- 
track and  then  committed  suicide  when  he  was  told  that  the  horse  came  in  third. 


J 


gather  them  up  for  its  readers.  The  following  will  stand  as  the 
first  in  which  this  country  is  intimately  addrest.  It  is  said 
that  few  persons  in  Italy  were  moved  more  deeply  by  the  Amer- 
ican declaration  than  the  poet  now  serving  as  a  captain  in  the 
aviation  corps,  and  his  words,  dispatched  from  Rome  to  the 
daily  press,  embody  a  message  to  the  people  of  America: 

"For  the  soul  of  Italy  to-day  the  Capitol  at  Washington  has 
become  a  beacon-light.  Now  the  group  of  stars  on  the  banner 
of  the  great  Republic  has  become  a  constellation  of  the  spring, 
like  the  Pleiades;  a  propitious  sign  to  sailors,  armed  and  un- 
armed alike;  a  spiritual  token  for  all  nations  lighting  a  righteous 
war.  I  give  the  salute  of  Italy,  of  the  Roman  Capitol  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington;  a  salute  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  who 
now  confirm  and  seal  the  pledge  that  liberty  shall  be  preserved. 
The  spontaneous  act  consummated  by  the  people  of  George 
Washington  is  a  glorious  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  hopes  of  all 
mankind 

"Our  war  is  not  destructive.  It  is  creative.  With  all  manner 
of  atrocities,  all  manner  of  shameful  acts,  the  barbarian  has 
striven  to  destroy  the  idea  which,  until  this  struggle  began,  man 
had  of  man.  The  barbarian  multiplied  on  the  innocent  in- 
famous outrages  inspired  by  hate,  alternating  senile  impudence 
and  brutal  stupidity.  The  barbarian  ground  heroism  to  earth, 
cast  down  the  airy  cathedrals  where  congregated  the  aspirations 
of  the  eternal  soul,  bmned  the  seats  of  wisdom  decked  with  the 
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flowers  of  all  the  atts;  distorted  the  lineaments  of  Christ,  tore 
off  the  garments  of  the  Virgin. 

■■  Now  once  again  we  begin  to  have  hope  of  the  nobilitj  of  man. 
Lov,  is  radiant,  tho  its  eyes  are  tnoisl    with   tears,  for 

love  so  much  beloved.  Love  overflows  on  all  the 
world  Mls«'  a  brooi  in  May.  Our  hearts  are  not  large  enough  to 
gather  11  and  to  bold  it.  The  people  of  Lincoln,  springing  to 
i  heir  feel  to  defend  the  eternal  spirit  of  man  to-day,  increase  im- 
measurably i  In-  sum  of  love  opposed  to  fury,  the  fury  of  the 
barbarian. 

'"Ah,  liberty!  Let  others  despair  of  thee.  I  will  never 
despair  of  I  bee!'  once  cried  your  rugged  poet.  In  this  hope  your 
nation  arises  to-day,  in  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  to  offer  your 
si  rengt  h.  proclaiming  our  cause  to  be  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
men  have  ever  fought.  You  were  an  enormous  and  obtuse  mass 
of  riches  and  power;  now  you  are  transfigured  into  ardent,  active 
spirituality.  The  roll  of  your  drums  drowns  out  the  last  wail  of 
cowardice. 

"April  15  is  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  death.  From  his 
sepulcher  there  issue  again  the  noble  words  which  fell  from  his 
lips  at  Gettysburg,  on  soil  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  brave  men. 
All  your  States,  north,  south,  east,  west,  hear  them.  I  say  to 
you  that  'this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom.'  "Gabriele  d'Annunzio." 


BEFORE   LEAVING   REIMS 

THE  WAR  AGAINST  THE  LAND  that  is  now  waged 
in  the  east  of  France  will  seem  to  find  its  climax  of 
ruin  in  the  city  of  Reims.  The  Cathedral,  which  all 
along,  so  dispatches  have  told  us,  has  paid  for  French  successes 
on  other  parts  of  the  line,  may  not  eventually  remain,  even 


MOONLIGHT— MARINE. 

By  Albert  P.  Ryder.    In  the  collection  of  N.  E.  Montross,  Esq. 

'In  his  small,  enameled,  and  fussed-over  panels  he  could  put  the  weight  and  power  of  the  mighty 

ocean,"  says  Henry  McBride,  "  and  he  recorded  the  most  terrifying  and  dreamlike  events." 


as  the  noble  ruin  described  by  a  charming  American  writer. 
Dispatches  from  the  London  Times  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
dated  April  5,  state  that  "the  Government  is  convinced  that  the 
Germans  are  determined  to  destroy  Reims  as  they  have  ruined 
every  French  city,  town,  or  village  within  reach  of  their  guns." 


On  Wednesdaj  the  4th,  2,000  shells  were  fired  into  the  city; 
on  Friday,  7,500  were  fired;  Saturday's  loll  was  1.200.  People 
p  do  bave  stuck  by  Reims  from  the  first,  living  in  caverns  rather 
than  Forsake  home,  arc  now  ordered  by  the  authorities  to  retire 
to  the  rear.  "All  those  inhabitant-  of  the  city  whose  presence 
is  not  indispensable  will  be  sent  to  safety."  The  latesl  account 
of  this  wonderful  city,  written  by  a  true  poet,  gives  the  tragedy 
that  perhaps  awaits  the  whole  territory  between  the  battle-line 
and  the  Rhine  frontier.  Grace  Ellery  Charming  writes  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  of  her  visits  to  Venice  and  Reims.  Venice  has 
suffered  in  many  small  ways,  but  a  hand  of  Providence  has  so 
far  barred  destruction  from  her  greatest  monuments.  "If  the 
Austrian  vulture  has  sown  his  foulness  a  little  all  over  the  sea- 
ward city,  the  German,  on  the  other  hand,"  she  writes,  "has  gone 
about  his  job  with  thoroughly  characteristic  concentration." 
"You  will  see  for  yourselves,"  said  the  officer  who  met  her  party, 
and  he  kept  repeating,  "You  will  see  for  yourselves": 

"Our  officer  had  not  misled  us;  we  did  see  for  ourselves.  All 
that  Reims  need  do  is  to  leave  things  as  they  are  and  then  call  in 
the  world  to  see  for  itself.  There  is  no  argument  so  plausible 
that  it  can  stand  one  minute  before  the  witness  of  the  ruins  of 
Reims.  Reims  is  a  fairly  extensive  town,  offering  an  ample 
target  for  general  practise,  but  you  may  walk  far  through  streets 
almost  deserted — 100,000  people  have  fled  from  Reims;  17,000 
remain — and  over  stones  between  which  grass  has  grown,  and  yet 
see  nothing  to  show  that  it  has  ever  so  much  as  been  fired  on — 
so  long  as  you  keep  away  from  the  Cathedral.  If  you  want  to 
see  the  work  of  war  you  must  aim  straight  for  that — as  the 
Germans  aimed.  As  you  draw  near  you  begin  to  see  here  and 
there  in  a  perforated  wall,  a  shattered  balcony,  a  ripped  roof 

where  the  first  outlying  shells  struck.  As 
you  draw  nearer  these  evidences  multiply, 
become  continuous,  and  when  you  reach 
the  section  immediately  about  the  Cathe- 
dral you  might  fancy  yourself  back  in 
some  ruined  town  on  the  front.  Reims, 
in  fact,  has  suddenly  become  'the  front.' 
An  earthquake  could  not  have  done  the 
work  more  completely  in  sections.  No 
possible  stacking  of  the  chips  or  loading 
of  the  dice  by  Fate  could  have  brought 
the  thing  to  pass;  nothing  but  sheer,  de- 
liberate, calculated  purpose  directed 
against  a  chosen  object.  The  archbishop's 
palace  adjoining  is  so  totally  destroyed 
that  there  was  no  way  of  guessing  what 
had  stood  there;  the  entire  quarter  to  the 
rear  of  the  Cathedral  resembled  a  shell- 
battered  town  on  the  Isonzo. 

"I  had  never  seen  the  Cathedral  itself, 
and  it«so  swrept  over  me  in  its  battered 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  its  soaring  facade 
that  for  an  instant  it  blotted  the  German 
out.     Samson  would  impress  you  before 
his  blindness  did,  I  think.     At  any  rate, 
all  I  could  do  for  a  moment  was  to  stand 
therein  the  rain  and  ejaculate:   'Comme 
c'estniagnifique!    Comme  e'esi  magnifique!' 
— rather  to  the  trial  of  the  patience  of  a 
captain  who  had  brought  us  there  for  any 
sentiment  rather  than  admiration.    It  was 
the  expression  of  his  face  which  recalled 
this  to  me.     I  think  he  wondered  what 
kind  of  mad  American  had  been  sent  upon 
him.     But  he  was  living  with  the  Cathe- 
dral daily — and  suffering  its  every  wound. 
"And  now  that  I  have  seen  it.  what  I 
can  not  understand  is.  how  anything  be- 
longing to  the  race  that  made  it  could  be 
found  to  fire  upon  it.     I  should  think  the 
soldier  Avho  received  the  order  would  have 
laid  down  his  arms  and  faced  a  firing- 
squad  as  the   easier   ordeal  of  the  two. 
He  must  have  been  an  officer,  and  so  presumably  a  disciple  of 
the  higher  Kultur,  who  deliberately  assaulted  that  'more  than 
mortal'  beauty— trite  expression  which  is  here  the  right  expres- 
sion, for  the  element  which  moves  in  these  great  Gothic  cathe- 
drals is  essentially  of  immortality. 

"There,  then,  it  stood,  the  thing  of  wonder,  the  thing  which 


ha^d°dTWn?   C^tUries/nd   their   wars,    untouched,   un- 
STww    ■    v    f6  S°  dlers  of  that  rod«  E^ope  had  respected 

kind       ,  ^  f^  T*?  had  Spared  it;   "  ^d  been  one  on  ; 

Ws  acknowledged   shrines;     kings   had   been  erawned  nere 
Hand,-  of  many  dead  masters  had  lifted  it  up  into  the  air  and 
wrought  upon  it,  until  n  had  become  one  of  ?he  moTeloqu  " 
expresses  of  the  dumb  soul  of  man-of  that  wonderfu  anmuT 

na"       m^:nv  "ltUe"  t<J  niat  m  man  Whieh  no  ote  a^al 
nas      History,  religion,  art,  all  were  inscribed  here- 
of the  sacred  stone-books  of  the  world. 
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A  UNION  OF  ARTISTS 


it  was  one 


HE  ARTIST  SEEMS  to  be  a  luxury  that  warring  coun- 
tries can  hardly  afford.  In  nation,  where  the  people 
is  the  army  he  ceases  to  be  an  artisl  at  the  call  to  arm- 
or at  least  he  is  soldier  first  and  artist  afterward.  Great  gaps' 
have  been  hewn  in  the  artist  ranks  in  Europe.  Many  who  have 
not  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  have  been  so  wounded  that  if 


'"And  seven  centuries— t'i,'nL-^f  it!     i    a  ,  •     ,  ~x " "w  "~vc  "«««  so  wounded  tnat 

over  it  with  *11  the"  Tumuh      therr7onflt  £   Hi"'  ^  ******  I  T  ^^  t0  ^  ^^  °f  «"*  ProfeSsion  "  "il,  ,.        - 

Think  :ftee*L!^  mmeS'  and      "^  ^     ^  maimed  rites-"     Th-  h-  been  remark 


left  it — still  sacred. 

the  men  of  those  centuries;  of  the  morals  and  the 
manners  and  the  customs  and  the  codes,  and  that 
yet,  m  spite  of,  and  through  all  these,  thev  had 
managed  to  respect  and  spare  and  hand  on  the 
unbroken  treasure  of  Reims.  And  then  think  that 
to-day.  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  an  age  which 
abhors  war  as  an  idea,  in  times  grown  humane,  a 
country  more  than  most  enlightened,  whose  ban- 
ner-word is  Kultur,  has  fired  upon  Reims  Cathe- 
dral not  once,  not  through  some  passionate  and 
desperate  and  desperately  disavowed  error  of  an 
underling,  but  again  and  again  and  yet  again,  and 
is  firing  still. 

"Joan  of  Arc,  stedfast  on  her  charger  before 
the  Cathedral,  with  the  tricolor  floating  from  her 
hand,  has  escaped  all  harm;  but  she  has  not  here 
been  able  (unless  it  is  due  to  her  that  it  stands  at 
all)  to  repeat  the  miracle,  told  us  with  so  touching 
a  faith,  in  southern  France.  France  had  just  com- 
pleted a  novena  in  her  honor  and  invocation  when 
von  Kluck's  armies  prest  to  their  nearest  point 
outside  Paris;  and  on  the  very  dav  those  armies 
swung  aside  and  left  Paris  seathless  the  pass- 
word of  the  day  was — Jeanne  d'Arc! 

'"To  go   inside   is    to   read   the  tragedy  by  the       ' 

light   that   falls    through    the    shivered   jewels  of 

windows  whose  like  now  exists    on  earth  only,   I  believe,   at 

Chartres. 

"Nothing  but  the  formidable  strength  of  its  masonry  has  kept 
the  great  monument  standing  till  now;  all  about  it  are  the  ruins 
of  walls  only  a  little  less  massive.  Shells  have  struck  and 
dented  and  broken  and  bruised  the  Cathedral;  but  it  still 
stands.  How  much  more  it  can  stand  architects  perhaps  know. 
There  must  be  a  limit  of  resistance;  apparently  there  is  none  of 
bombardment.  The  very  day  after  our  visit  Reims  was  shelled 
again;  it  has  been  shelled  every  few  days  since.  Even  as  the 
Austrians  visit  their  spite  on  defenseless  Venice,  so  the  Germans 
seem  to  revenge  defeat  on  almost  deserted  Reims." 

There  are  things  in  Reims,  however,  that  Germany  respects, 
that  her  shells  never  touch: 

"An  interesting  commentary  on  this  was  furnished  us  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Great  Champagne  'Caves.'  The  Germans 
had  shelled  the  above-ground  structures  of  this  famous  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  entire  industry 
to  retreat  to  the  underground  portion,  where,  in  ancient  lime- 
stone quarries,  miles  of  avenues  house — I  believe  it  is — a  million 
bottles  of  the  celebrated  vintage.  Then  came  the  Germans; 
they  occupied  Reims  for  a  week  and  consumed  a  thousand 
bottles  of  champagne;  they  have  never  shelled  the  'Caves' 
since.  'We  could  work  in  entire  security  above  ground,'  said 
the  official.  And  yet,  it  is  but  a  short  way,  as  the  bird  flies — 
or  the  ball — from  the  Cathedral  to  the  Caves.  I  leave  to  others 
the  deduction — from  that  remaining  999,000  bottles. 

"To  what  does  all  this  point — if  not  to  something  Aery  serious 
for  Germany? — something  which  must  make  all  races  the  in- 
evitable antagonists  of  German  conquest?  The  human  race 
can  not  afford  to  have  power  in  hands  that  know  no  reverence, 
that  have  a  malice  of  destruction — a  lust  for  destruction  like 
this.  Accidental  and  chance  destruction  is  a  part  of  all  war. 
but  Venice  and  Reims  represent  organized,  deliberate,  wilful, 
ordered,  pointless,  senseless  destruction — brutal  and  unpardon- 
able. Venice  and  Reims  are  only  two;  there  was  a  whole  chain 
of  minor  jewels  strung  through  northern  France  and  Belgium, 
which  has  been  torn  and  broken,  many  of  its  loveliest  gems  lost 
to  us  forever.  But  Venice  and  Reims  are  of  the  supreme  order. 
And  they  belonged  to  us  all — to  the  German  as  well;  and  we 
had  thought  he  loved  them,  even  as  we. 

"Meantime,  the  shells  continue  to  fall  almost  daily." 


SOUVENIR 


THE   BATTLE-FIELD. 


This  bracelet,  made  from  a  "75"  French  shell,  is  presented  to  every  subscriber  to 
the  amount  of  S190  to  the  fund  of  the  Arts  Union. 


bitter  irony  in  the  work  of  shot  <md  shell.     The  peasant  who 
needs  his  limbs  for  work  in  the  field  finds  himself  crippled  there; 
the  artist  who  must  have  his  eyesight  finds  this  faculty  extin- 
guished.    Blindness  will  add  as  much  as  death  to  the  poverty 
coming  over  the  European  arts.     Realizing  these  bitter  truths,  an 
organization,  known  as  LTnion  des  Arts,  was  formed  in  France, 
by  official  sanction  of  the  French  Government,  to  aid  soldier- 
artists  in  the   trenches— actors,  sculptors,   painters,   and   musi- 
cians of  all  classes  who  are  victims  of  the  war.     In  the  booklet 
issued  by  the  Union,  where  it  is  noted  that  contributions  may 
be  sent  to  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  23  Wall  Street.  New 
York,  marked  for  Union  des  Arts,  there  is  also  a  letter  addrest 
to  us  by  the  poet  and  playwright.  Edmond  Rostand,  "written 
on  the  second  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Sunday, 
September  10,  1916."     It  reads: 

"My  dear  President: 

"Your  institution  is  one  which,  amid  the  sublime  fiercei).  ss 
of  the  battles  our  soldiers  are  fighting,  is  constantly  waging  the 
battle  of  tender  love,  and  unstinted  praise  is  due  for  what  it 
has  accomplished  already  for  the  relief  of  the  laborers  of  art. 
the  manufacturers  of  Beauty,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from' 
the  Great  Horror  of  these  times. 

"I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  noble  United  Stat,  s  will  now  help 
you  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  more.  Is  it  really  necessary  to 
commend  such  a  French  undertaking  to  the  heart  of  a  nation  so 
lofty  in  its  ideals,  to  the  soul  of  a  people  who  have  always  loved 
us  so  efficiently  and  have,  at  all  times,  privileged  our  artists  by 
encouraging  them  above  all  others'? 

"But  since  you  wish  me  to  raise  my  humble  voice,  and  as  I 
have  ever  felt  a  particularly  passionate  admiration  for  that 
transatlantic  race  of  men— the  race  of  the  strong  and  the  just— 
I  dare  cry  out  to  the  friends  I  may  have  under  the  star-spangled 
banner: 

""Do  proffer  your  gifts  to  those  who.  in  peace,  lit  up  stars. 
and  who.  in  war.  are  now  sufferers  without  light  or  heat!  Do 
bestow  your  gifts  on  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have 
fallen  struggling  in  defense  of  all  Lights— yours  as  well  as  our  own. 

'••You  well  know  that  on  their  behalf  your  great  Walt 
Whitman  emerges  from  the  shadows,  a  divine  beggar  stretching 
his  large  felt  hat  for  your  gifts  to  rain  into.'  " 


"BILLY'S"   RUBICON 


CAN  BILLY  SUNDAY  WIN  NEW  STORK?  This 
question  is  asked  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  press  as 
the  volcanic  evangelist  begins  his  onslaught  on  the  city. 
The  auguries  are  in  his  favor  and  something  must  be  allowed 
for  mbination  of  patriotic  and  religious  fervor  that  be- 

comes the  campaign-note  at  the   outset.     "I'm  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  Government  in  every  way,"  he  is  quoted  as 


(  opyriglited  l>s  the  Universal  Film  Service,  1917. 

NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  DAY  WITH  BILLY  SUNDAY. 
The  Tabernacle  where  will  ensue  a  three  months'  Sunday  following  Easter  day. 


saying.     "If   they  want   to   place   a  recruiting-station   in   the 

Tabernacle  they  surely  can  do  so."     Good  Friday  is  as  good  a 

day  to  declare  war  as  any  other,  he   thinks.     Sunday  looks 

forward  to  waging  "the  biggest  battle  of  his  career"  in   the 

New   York   campaign.     Many   ministers,    it   is   reported,    will 

fight  him,  and  the  campaign  of  opposition  is  expected  to  include 

an  anti-Sunday  magazine.    But  New  York  looks  good  to  Billy. 

"There's  been  a  whole  lot  of  lies  told  about  New  York,"  he 

remarked  to  a  newspaper  man.     "Don't  you  worry  about  the 

campaign  any  more.     God  is  with  us  and  New  York  isn't  as 

bad  as  it  is  painted."     He  stood  where  he  commanded  a  broad 

\  iew  of  the  city  flanked  by  the  glistening  Hudson,  and  remarked, 

"Doesn't   look   much   like    Babylon,    does   it?"      Against    the 

charge  that  his  motives  are  commercial  the  evangelist  is  reported 

as  saying  this: 

"They  say  I  am  out  for  the  money.  I'll  call  their  bluff.  After 
all  the  expenses  of  this  campaign  are  paid — and  I  furnish  an 
itemized  statement — I  am  going  to  divide  the  balance  equally 
between  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  camps 
working  among  the  soldiers. 

"I  bring  you  nothing  new.  I  am  an  old-fashioned  preacher 
of  the  old-time  religion,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  hear  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  take  it  from  me,  don't  hang  around  here." 


The  patriotic  note  sounded  in  his  first  sermon  was  translated 
into  action  when  the  next  day  he  met  at  luncheon  Major- 
General  Leonard  Wood  and  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
What  was  said  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  not  disclosed  to  the  press.  What 
immediately  followed,  however,  was  a  meeting  at  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Church,  where  he  met  the  ministers  of  the  208  churches 

cooperating  in  his  cam- 
paign to  talk  over  the 
methods  of  the  revi- 
val. Omitting  the 
smaller  details,  the 
New  York  Times  gives 
an  impression  of  this 
meeting : 

"Without      wasting 
words,     Sunday      pre- 
sented to  them,  one  by 
one,  his  party  of  per- 
sonal    assistants,    and 
told  them  how  he  was 
going  to  work  to  stir 
up  religious  interest  in 
New     York.      As     he 
presented  his  staff  there 
gradually  took  form  in 
the  minds  of  his  hearers 
a  picture  of  a  remark- 
able religious  organiza- 
tion— one  which  follows 
the  most  modern  busi- 
ness   methods    in    or- 
ganization, subdivision 
of  labor,    the  employ- 
ment   of     experts    for 
carefully  outlined  fields, 
the    development    and 
extension    of    personal 
contact  with  the  ideal 
object  of  reaching  every 
man,  woman,  and  child 
in  New  York  City,  and, 
above  all,  an  appreciation  and  practical  utilization  of  the  im- 
portance of  advertising. 

"Sunday  and  his  helpers  made  it  clear  that  they  were  gomg 
after  souls  as  a  successful  commercial  corporation  would  go 
after  sales.  They  reminded  the  clergymen  present  that  they 
had  come,  not  on  their  owi#4mtiative,  but  upon  the  urging  of 
the  ministers  of  New  York.  They  pointed  out  that,  having  been 
called  in  to  remedy  an  undesirable  condition  in  the  religious 
life  of  New  York  City,  they  intended  to  go  to  work  in  then-  own 
way,  working  like  any  other  consulting  specialists,  according 
to  their  own  approved  and  tested  methods. 

"The  meeting  opened  with  a  hymn.  Rodeheaver,  leader  of 
the  Sunday  choir,  was  not  present,  and  'Ma'  Sunday  waved 
her  arms  to  bring  the  crowd  of  singers  into  the  same  rhythm. 
Then  Sunday  himself  stept  forward,  exprest  appreciation  of  the 
work  already  done  by  the  cooperating  churches,  and  said: 
'We  expect  you  to  help  us  just  as  we  shall  help  you.' 

'"I  want  to  ask  you  to  lay  aside  your  preconceived  opinion 
as  to  how  this  work  ought  to  be  done.  Wherever  I  go  I  take 
my  methods  with  me  just  the  same  as  I  take  my  hair-cut  and  my 
clothes  with  me.  It  may  be  that  on  some  things  you'll  dis- 
agree with  me,  just  as  I'll  disagree  with  you  on  some  of  your 
methods.     But  I'll  have  grace  enough  to  keep  quiet  and  I  hope 

you'll  do  the  same. 

'"You  can't  win  in  religion  without  hard  work  any  more 
than  you  can  win  in  war.  You  can't  grow  a  crop  lying  in  the 
field  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  sipping  lemonade  through  a 
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straw  and  saying,  "Oh,  ain't  it  hot!"  All  the  suggestions  we 
have  to  offer  about  the  conduct  of  an  evangelistic  campaign 
have  been  forged  on  the  anvil  of  experience,  and  that  beats 
your  theories  a  block.  God  has  always  been  pleased  to  work 
through  human  agency.  God  could  convert  people  on  the  sum- 
??  °}  *  ,e,  Alps  Mountains  four  hundred  miles  from  anybody 
it  he  felt  hke  it,  but  he  prefers  to  work  through  men.'" 

Some  of  Sunday's  backers  feared  that  he  would  tone  down 
his  style  of  delivery  for  New  York  consumption,  but  the  report 
of  his  first  sermon  reassured  aU  such.     As  one  paper  reports  him : 

"From  the  moment  he  opened  his  afternoon  sermon  with  the 
announcement  that  'the  white-livered  weasels  of  the  booze 
^"f  ,f  attempted  to  raise  a  fund  to  fight  him  until  he  con- 
cluded his  evening  appeal  with  the  ultimatum  that  every  man 
to-day  had  to  choose  between  being  a  patriot  or  a  traitor,  all 
the  characteristic  Sundayisms  appeared." 

Boston  Catholicism  issued  a  mandate  against  him,  but  the 
Church  in  New  York  is  thus  placated: 

"I  am  often  asked  by  some  mutt  why  I  don't  preach  against 
the  Catholics.  I  always  reply:  'I  find  too  much  dirt,  filth,  and 
rubbish  in  our  own  Protestant  back  yards.  It  keeps  me  busy 
with  a  muck-rake,  and  I  haven't  time  to  stop  to  find  fault  with 
my  neighbor  across  the  street.'  " 

New  York  has  proved  the  undoing  of  many  ambitious  religious 
exhorters,  remarks  the  New  York  Sun,  but  none  of  them  in 
recent  years  has  assailed  it  under  circumstances  so  propitious 
as  those  which  surround  the  attack  just  begun.     It  follows: 

"There  is  a  spiritual  quickening  throughout  the  world,  the 
effects  of  which  are  clearly  visible  here.  The  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war  has  stirred  men  of  all  conditions. 
The  great  principles  that  are  at  stake  have  been  deeply  imprest 
on  the  minds  of  all  persons,  and  thousands  long  for  adequate 
emotional  expression. 

"Because  of  these  facts  the  prospects  for  a  successful  revival 
are  excellent.  Sunday's  campaign  has  not  become,  as  did  that  of 
Dowie,  a  jest  before  the  doors  of  his  Tabernacle  open.  The 
eccentricities  of  the  exhorter  have  been  advertised  until  their 
effect  has  been  discounted.  The  successes  he  has  to  his  credit 
can  not  be  disregarded.  The  witnesses  who  testify  in  his  behalf 
are  too  numerous  to  be  ignored.  In  addition  to  these  factors 
an  intelligent  and  systematic  preliminary  canvass  of  the  city 
has  enlisted  in  his  support  many  powerful  agencies  to  insure  for 
him  a  fair  hearing,  were  he  unable  to  obtain  it  for  himself. 

"The  obstacles  to  a  successful  revival  in  New  York  City  are 
great,  but  the  individuals  composing  the  population  differ  in  no 
way  from  the  inhabitants  of  other  towns.  Sunday's  methods 
are  based  on  a  complete  understanding  of  the  psychology  of  the 
crowd,  and  here  he  will  have  to  operate  on  a  crowd  larger  than  he 
has  ever  tackled  before.  Should  he  win,  the  effect  of  his  efforts 
will  be  of  transcendent  importance;  and  if  he  can  not  succeed 
with  the  public  in  its  present  temper  it  will  be  years  before 
another  missionary  will  undertake  the  task." 

The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York),  the  leading  daily  author- 
ity on  theatrical  and  racing  events,  sounds  a  confident  note  over 
the  prospect,  especially  in  respect  to  the  move  of  the  evangelist 
in  disarming  criticism  of  his  money-making  proclivities: 

"Billy  Sunday  reached  New  York  at  the  psychological 
hour.  He  is  militant,  and  it  is  conceded  by  most  persons  that 
he  is  sincere.  He  is  American,  the  son  of  a  soldier,  and  he  is  a 
patriot.  As  a  'fighting  parson'  his  blows  have  been  directed 
against  the  forces  of  evil  heretofore.  Sometimes  these  forces 
are  very  material,  but  it  is  the  spiritual  reaction  that  has  en- 
gaged his  talents.  We  fail  to  see  how  the  Billy  Sunday  who 
excoriates  certain  forms  of  human  depravity,  or  what  he  conceives 
to  be  human  depravity,  is  essentially  different  from  the  Billy 
Sunday  who  combats  Prussian  Junkerism,  German  militarism, 
and  those  national  elements  responsible  for  the  rape  of  Belgium, 
the  destruction  of  Servia,  the  overthrow  of  Montenegro,  and  the 
sack  of  northern  France. 

"As  a  recruiting  influence  he  should  be  a  power  just  now  when  a 
recruiting  campaign  is  coeval  with  what  he  is  pleased  and  proud 
to  call  his  own  campaign  against  the  devil.  He  should  be 
encouraged.  He  struck  the  proper  note  at  his  first  meeting 
and  he  has  spiked  the  only  gun  his  critics  can  level  against  him 
by  announcing  that  the  free-will  offering  at  the  close  of  his  work 
here  will  be  devoted  to  war-relief.  That  free-will  offering 
should  be  a  million  dollars." 


THE   "POILU"   IN  HEAVEN 


THE  POILU  IN  HEAVEN  is  the  theme  of  a  little 
book  by  Max  Leclerc,  written  with  charming  naivete 
in  the  easy  dialect  of  Anjou.  No  one  would  suspecl 
him  of  having  heard  of  James  Russell  Lowell  or  of  Lowell's 
poem  written  for  the  Burns  Centennial  of  1859,  yet  the  machinery 
of  the  poem  and  of  the  recent  hook  are  oddly  coincident.  Burns 
as  well  as  the  poilu  are  treated  as  newcomers  in  Heaven,  there 
confessing  their  sins  and  finding  illustrious  predecessors  ready 
to  plead  their  cause.  The  following  account  of  "La  Passion  de 
Notre  Frere  le  Poilu"  [The  Passion  of  Our  Brother  Soldier]  is 
translated  from  the  Haagsche  Post: 

"The  poor,  simple  soldier,  who  is  hastily  called  away  from 
his  plow,  speaks  in  the  dialect  of  his  place  of  birth,  because  he 
could  not  otherwise  express  his  childlike,  uneducated  farmer's 
ideas. 

"Our  man 'who  is  illiterate  and  unskilled,  has  no  chance  to  be 
assigned  to  duty  at  the  rear,  or  as  he  expresses  it: 

Faut  et'  ouverrier  ou  notaire, 

Pour  faire  son  devoir  sur  1'Front  d'l'arriere. 

[You'd  have  to  have  a  trade  or  be  a  lawyer, 

To  be  allowed  to  serve  your  country  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  rear  ] 

"Our  hero  must  go  to  the  actual  front,  where  he  is  hit  by 
flying  shrapnel,  which  rips  open  his  side  {'son  pouv'  coute  ouvarV). 
Then  his  soul  is  transported  to  the  highest  heaven  after  he 
dies.     On  his  arrival  there  he  finds  the  way  to  Paradise. 

There  was  St.  Peter  at  the  gate 

Busy  at  beating  the  rugs, 

And  he  said  in  a  loud  voice: 

'Wipe  your  feet,  take  first  turn  to  the  right 

And  in  the  rear  you'll  find  the  Judgment- Hall ; 

You  can  sit  down  on  a  bench  and  wait.' 

He  goes  to  the  waiting-room,  sits  on  the  bench,  gives  his  name, 
numbers  of  his  battalion  and  his  company,  his  wounds,  'tout 
I'fourbi,'  his  whole  history,  to  an  angel  in  a  white  shirt.  But 
he  does  not  have  to  wait  long,  his  name  is  called  and  he  is  let 

into  a  beautiful  church  .  .  . 
Way  at  the  end,  was  our  Good  Lord 
Sitting  on  a  sun,  between 
Christ  and  the  Virgin. 

"The  blue  garment  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  red  robe  of  the 
Son,  and  the  long  white  flowing  beard  of  God  the  Father  {Guieu 
le  Pere)  remind  him  of  the  French  flag.  Around  and  behind  the 
Deity  are  'heaps  of  saints,'  mostly  military  saints  like  St. 
George,  St.  Michael,  St.  Hubert.  Charlemagne  with  his  long 
beard;  others,  too:  St.  Anthony,  who  kept  the  little  pig  in  his 
cell,  St.  Labre,  who  never  washed  nor  changed  his  clothes: 
many  others,  whom  our  poilu  only  knew  from  pictures,  and  still 
many  others.  ...  He  has  to  give  his  life's  story,  to  confess 
honestly  without  hiding  anything.  All  he  can  say  is,  that  he 
was  a  farmer  owning  two  oxen,  a  horse,  a  cow.  a  wife,  some 
chickens,  and,  with  your  permission,  '««  gorin,'  a  piggy 

'They  know  rue,  the  piggies.' 

Said  St.  Anthony, 

'Blessings  on  you,  brother.' 

But  our  Lord  he  frowned 

And  St.  Anthony  became  very  demure. 

He  is  then  asked  if  he  sinned  often  since  he  became  a  soldier. 
Well,  to  tell  the  truth — he  lias  been  drunk  once.  But  then  Noah 
intercedes  for  him:  'C'est  point  ben  grand  pichi'!  [Not  such  a 
great  sin].  Then  he  had  to  go  to  the  guard-house  once,  but  it 
was  unjust,  because  he  had  only  cut  a  piece  out  of  his  coat  to 
mend  his  pants  and  another  time  because  he  had  vermin,  but 
he  has  an  excuse: 

J 'ons  eu  taut  de  poux. 

Que  j'ons  jamais  pu  les  occir  tons. 

'Moe,  j'les  gardais,'  dit  L'bon  Saint  Labre. 

[T  had  so  many  fleas. 

That  I  could  never  kill  them  all. 

'I  protected  them  also,'  said  the  good  St.  Labre.] 

Whereupon  the  fastidious  St.  Michael  in  disgust  pushes  the 
unclean  but  good-hearted  saint  back  with  the  flat  of  his  flaming 
sword. 

"But  will  the  Good  Lord  also  take  into  consideration  that  the 
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poor  poilu  uffered  a  lot?  Cold  and  heat,  hunger,  thir  t,  and 
miles  and  miles  of  marching  with  »or<  and  bleeding  feet.  And 
once  he  carried  a  wounded  comrade  for  a  long  distanci 

Mali  LOl-meitn'  j'fitlons  ben  las! 

i.i  Saint  Simon  disait  toul  ba 

(  niuiii'  nous,  Seigneur,  au  I  lolgotha!  .  .  . 

[All  ho  I  was  ;ill  worn  oul  myself, 
Vnd  si    Simon  »  bispered 
l.ikr  us,  Master,  al  '  folgol  I 

"Yes,  he  has  sinned,  bul  he  has  atoned  for  it.  And  now  he  is 
a  soul  without  a  bodj  and  mortally  pale,  bled  to  dea  1 1 1  through 
his  gaping  wounds.  But  when  he  talks  of  his  country  'pour 
/'ni'ai  fait  trouer  la  peau'  [for  which  he  had  himself  drilled 
full  of  holes],  then  the  Highest  Judge  smiles,  and  behind  him 
the  skies  open  and  reveal  the  angel  hosts: 

And  among  thorn  with  happy  smiles, 

Wero  many  poilus. 

With  coats  of  sky  blue, 

That  looked  as  if  made  to  order. 

And  gold  caps,  they  had  on. 

Our  poilu  in  the  crowd, 

Sang  with  them  with  all  his  heart: 

'Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest!' 

While  the  angels  in  the  light 

Sang  in  answer  from  all  sides: 

'Peace  on  earth  for  all  men  of  good-will.' 

"This  ends  the  Passion  Play  of  Notre-Frere-le-Poilu  in  simple 
religious  conviction.  The  plain  language  of  the  farmer-soldier, 
his  clear,  childlike  vision  of  Heaven  and  the  Supreme  Justice, 
remind  one  of  the  naive  mystery-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages." 


THE   UNSEEMLINESS   OF   FUNERALS 

DEATH  IS  SO  FAMILIAR  a  companion  in  war-time 
that  a  revision  of  our  modes  of  dealing  with  its  immedi- 
ate presence  is  pertinent  to  the  relief  of  human  anguish. 
A  writer  in  The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  finds  that  "one  of 
the  anomalies  of  a  supposedly  advancing  Christian  civilization 
is  the  continuance  of  the  fear  of  death."  Every  funeral  service, 
he  points  out,  might  become  "a  ceremony  of  holy  joy  rather 
than  the  pitiful  acknowledgment  of  defeated  hopes."  Instead 
of  the  "atmosphere  of  superstition  in  even  Christian  customs," 
he  would  prefer  that  "a  man  shall  die  as  he  lives,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  confidence  and  joy."  He  goes  on  to  plead  that  in  the 
hour  of  death  ' '  the  one  who  is  departing  shall  be  treated  not  as 
one  who  is  defeated,  but  as  one  who  has  a  right  to  go  as  well  as 
to  come."  It  is  "the  height  of  weakness  and  the  .direct  repudi- 
ation of  faith,"  he  declares,  "not  to  accept  death  when  it  finally 
comes  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  life."     Indeed, 

"What  we  so  often  dare  to  call  'untimely  death'  may  be  far 
more  necessary  to  the  evolution  of  high  personality  than  a  few 
added  years  of  earthly  life.  Else  all  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  moonshine  and  all  faith  in  the  triumph  of  personal 
identity  the  veriest  twaddle.  It  is  the  part  of  courageous  man- 
hood to  talk  of  approaching  death  without  fear  or  gloom.  Part- 
ing with  the  dearest  friend  may  find  its  sorrow  tempered  by  deep 
satisfaction  for  the  new  opportunity  opening  before  the  loved 
one.  Every  such  parting  may  become  a  new  inspiration  to 
those  who  remain  behind  to  anticipate  with  joy  their  own  op- 
portunity when  it  shall  come. 

"All  noble  theories  waver,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
ventional funeral  customs  which  have  been  inherited  from  the 
distant  past  and  have  lost  much  of  their  original  significance  in 
the  process  of  transmission.  What  civilization  has  super- 
imposed upon  paganism  in  these  customs  is  largely  in  the  inter- 
est not  of  reality  but  of  social  sham.  The  presence  of  the  body 
at  a  funeral-service  is  pagan  superstition;  the  enclosure  of  the 
body  in  a  bronze  casket  is  the  ostentatious  display  of  a  false 
ci\  ilization.  Flowers  of  the  field  are  the  tribute  of  pagan  sim- 
plicity; hot-house  exotics  gathered  at  unreasonable  expense  are 
civilization's  excuse  for  simplicity  and  genuine  emotion.  Pagan- 
ism had  at  least  the  virtue  of  ignorance  in  burning  the  dead 
body — undoubtedly  the  most  sanitary  method. 

"Our   cemeteries,   crowded   with   all   manner   of   pretentious 
shapes  of  marble,  with  withered  wreaths  paying  sentimental 


tribute,  are  memorials  not  to  th<  worthy  lives  of  those  who  have 
bu1  to  the  failure  of  an  otherwise  intelligent  society  to  use 
either  its  capacitj  for  reason  or  for  faith.  Par  better  the  burn- 
ing pyres  on  the  haul;-  of  the  Ganges  and  the  ashes  scattered 
,,M  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  river,  symbol  of  th<  never-dying 
t  ream  of  life. 

'With  the  spirit  gone  the  place  where  the  body  is  laid  he- 
come-  so-called  'hallowed  ground'  and  is  visited  and  wept  over 
as  if  spiril  were  nothing  and  flesh  were  all.  .Many  a  life  has 
been  weakened  and  even  wrecked  for  future  earthly  usefulm  - 
by  reason  of  that  six  feet  of  earth  where  the  body  of  a  loved  one 
was  laid.  If  in  the  love  of  the  departed  and  in  the  courage  of 
faith  t  lie  bereaved  one  could  have  forgotten  the  grave  and  entered 
into  the  spiritual  inspiration  of  the  unseen  life  there  would  h 
been  enriched  instead  of  impoverished  years  ahead,  and  death 
would  truly  have  lost  its  sting." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  New  York  Globe  reproduces  a 
letter  describing  how .  in  one  household  was  banished  "  the 
unchristian  horror"  with  which  custom  has  loaded  funerals; 
"the  pagan  gloom  that  has  obscured  the  entrance  upon  'the 
beautiful  adventure.'"  The  writer  of  the  letter  had  just  lost 
his  mother,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Frank  Crane,  of  The  Globe,  an 
account  of  what  happened  in  his  home,  evidently  of  the  Christian 
Science  faith: 

"Dear  Friend:  My  mother  is  dead.  I  don't  need  to  tell 
you  that  it  was  a  merciful  Providence  that  took  her  out  of  the 
pain  she  has  been  suffering.  I  don't  know  whether  I  need  to 
tell  you,  either,  that  my  sister  didn't  let  the  flag  He  long  in  the 
dust  before  she  was  the  new  captain  of  our  lost  cause.  But 
I  don't  think  anybody  could  have  guessed — I'm  sure  I  didn't 
— that  my  sister  kept  this  house  full  of  sunshine  in  the  blackest 
of  days,  and  made  my  mother's  passing  on  seem  as  glorious 
and  sweet  as  my  mother's  life. 

"I  came  home  with  my  blood  freezing,  as  I  thought  of  the 
crape  on  the  door,  a  coffin  in  the  front  room,  the  hushed  voices 
and  black  dresses,  the  funeral  sermon,  and  a  final  harrowing 
scene  at  the  grave. 

"That  was  because  I  didn't  know  how  far  ahead  of  that  age 
of  barbarism  my  mother  and  Nora  had  planned.  They  decided 
that  there  should  be  no  memories  of  my  mother  in  this  house 
but  the  bright  ones. 

"The  evening  that  my  mother  died  her  body  was  taken  to  a 
chapel.  There  was  no  crape  on  the  door.  There  was  no  weep- 
ing, were  no  black  dresses;  and,  except  for  an  occasional  catch 
in  the  voice  now  and  then,  my  sister  and  my  aunts  and  uncles 
went  right  on  with  life  in  such  a  way  that  a  stranger  sitting  at 
our  table  with  us  or  on  the  front  porch  could  never  have  guessed. 

"Captain  Nora  held  them  all  steady.  The  company  of  the 
lost  cause  went  right  on  forward  with  never  a  waver  in  the  line. 
I  reckon  it  will  never  surrender.  It  will  just  be  wiped  out  and 
end  like  that  famous  Texan  in  the  Alamo.  They  took  him  dead, 
with  his  back  against  a  wall,  and  thirty-seven  dead  Mexicans 
strewed  around  him. 

"Did  they  whip  him? 

"If  they  did,  it  was  a  hell  of  a  victory,  and  Mexico  probably 
passes  over  the  story  without  going  into  details. 

"Some  sob  sisters  of  the  old  school  closed  in  on  Captain 
Nora  from  the  rear.  As  our  uncles  and  aunts  began  to  arrive 
the  Captain  needed  help  and  she  swiftly  drafted  the  block's 
best  cooks  and  commandeered  two  motor-cars.  She  had  to 
call  on  a  sympathetic  lady  next  door.  When  Captain  Nora 
got,  to  her  front  door  she  heard  the  good  soul  sobbing  up-stairs: 
'  I  just  can't  meet  her,  the  poor,  dear  girl !    I  just  can't  meet  her! ' 

"'Mrs.  B — '  called  our  Captain.     'Come  to  the  door,  please!' 

"Mrs.  B. —  came  on  a  quick  trot. 

'"I'll  need  tapioca  for  ten  at  6:30,'  says  the  Captain.  'Please 
don't  fail  me.' 

"Pretty  soon  the  block  got  the  idea  into  its  head  that  an 
old-fashioned  chamber  of  horrors  show  wasn't  on  the  bill. 
Some  of  them  protested  at  first,  and  got  the  swift  lash  of  dis- 
cipline ;  but  before  it  was  over  they  all  took  off  their  hats  to  her 
and  let  civilization  have  the  right  of  way. 

"Even  the  funeral  had  not  a  touch  of  horror  in  it.  At  the 
chapel  a  woman  in  white  read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and 
something  from  Mrs.  Eddy;  then  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
At  the  grave  she  read  a  psalm.  That  was  all  the  ceremony, 
and  it  was  all  poetry,  not  all  horror. 

"I  went  back  to  the  house  and  looked  around  in  it,  and  it 
was  all  still  as  bright  with  my  mother's  spiri-t  as  it  was  before. 
Then  we  all  went  to  work  again." 
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BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND  REACHES  OVER  $450,000 


'OTHING  HAS  PLEASED  US  MORE,  in  this  work 
which  The  Literary  Digest  has  been  doing  for  over 
a  million  underfed  Belgian  children,  than  the  quick 
and  eager  help  afforded  by  public-school  pupils,  Sunday-school 
scholars,  and  students  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Their  willingness  and  their  zeal  in  serving  this  philanthropy 
have  been  our  daily  encouragement,  causing  but  one  regret — 
that  limitations  of  space  forbade  such  an  account  of  their  service 
as  could  have  been  given  for  the  inspiration  of  others.  No  day 
has  passed  without  bringing  letters,  from  teachers  and  their 
scholars,     revealing    so  ««, 

noble  a  spirit  of  sym- 
pathy and  sacrifice  as 
to  compel  quicker  heart- 
beats if  not  the  tribute 
of  tears. 

From  the  pupils  of 
Crosby  High  School, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  came 
$201,  "raised  in  a  cam- 
paign of  merely  two 
weeks,"  which  "meant 
a  denial  of  many  movie 
shows  and  sundaes." 

Sending ,$125,  "a sub- 
scription from  members 
of  the  Department  of 
Physics  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity," and  adding, 
"Other  Departments  are 
following  our  lead," 
one  great  institution  of 

learning  gives  encouragement  and  sets  a  worthy  example  for 
every  university  and  college  in  the  land. 

Undertaking  to  raise  one  twelve-dollar  unit,  the  girls  of  St. 
Andrew's  Institute,  at  Willoughby,  Ohio,  sacrificed  so  much,  of 
lunches  and  otherwise,  and  worked  so  hard,  that  they  raised  three 
such  units  and  had  right  to  be  proud  of  it. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Christian  young  people  of  Newark, 
Ohio,"  came  $206,  "to  help  with  the  feeding  of  the  poor  little 
Belgians."  All  the  various  young  people's  societies  of  the 
churches  joined  forces  and  had  one  day  of  collecting  old  magazines, 
papers,  etc.  Wagons  and  motors  were  put  at  their  disposal; 
"a  good-hearted  junkman  helped  with  the  cause  and  sold  the 
collection  without  profits,"  the  Boy  Scouts  assisted;  the  city 
papers  gave  free  advertising.    And  lo,  what  a  fine  result! 

From  Westhampton  Beach,  L.  I.,  comes  a  remittance  of  $14 
— "a  self-sacrificing  gift  from  the  children  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  grades  in  our  public  school  and  from  the  Sunday-school 
in  our  church,"  writes  the  Methodist  pastor. 

Many  donors  could  not  be  more  sympathetic  if  they  had 
actually  seen  the  Belgian  children,  pictured  on  this  page,  in 
the  basement  room  where  they  were  gathered  while  they  could 
look  at  the  flag  they  had  learned  to  love,  each  trying  to  satisfy 
hunger  with  the  single  bowl  of  soup. 
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r"T  MEANT  ME"  LETTERS  have  come  in  freely  since 
the  communication  was  printed  bearing  that  signature, 
with  its  very  personal  appeal.  They  have  contained 
"unit"  remittances,  and  other  sums,  and  have  been  so  full  of 
interest  that  we  would  gladly  give  them  space,  but  our  limita- 
tions forbid.  "It  Meant  Me"  struck  a  responsive  chord  because 
it  came  directly  from  the  writer's  heart.  A  host  of  good  people 
have  had  their  sympathy  stirred  by  Belgium's  need,  and  especially 
by  the  needs  of  Belgian  Children,  who  have  felt  that  the  calls 
in  their  home,  or  the  demands  of  their  business,  offered  good 

reason  why  their  char- 


ONE    SCHOOL    GROUP    OF    BELGIAN    CHILDREN    EATING  THEIR 
SOUP  WHILE  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  COULD  BE  SEEN  BY  THEM. 
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ity  should  not  reach 
out  so  far.  But  many 
such  have  seen  a  new 
light  on  personal  duty, 
have  accepted  eagerly 
the  personal  opportu- 
nity presented ;  and  the 
proofs  of  their  sacrifice 
have  been  eloquent. 
So,  likewise,  with  others 
who  delayed  remittance. 
In  Orange,  Mass., 
children  of  the  public 
schools  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  raise  the 
money  for  the  purchase 
of  a  victrola,  then  voted 
unanimously  to  give 
that  up,  and  remitted 
all  they  raised,  $117.50, 
to  help  feed  the  hungry. 
The  Grosse  Isle  Protective  Association  for  maintaining  order 
in  their  community  of  1,200  people,  near  Detroit,  having  $103.10 
in  their  treasury,  appropriated  it  all  for  the  Belgian  children. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  has 
accepted  chairmanship  of  the  new  Food  Board  of  the  United 
States,  but  says  that  he  will  continue  as  Chairman  of  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission,  tho  he  will  shortly  return  to  this  country. 
His  helpful  assurance  is: 

"The  Dutch  have  taken  over  control  of  relief  inside  Belgium 
and  northern  France  and  opened  relations  with  the  German 
Government,  the  activities  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission 
now  being  confined  to  financing  the  purchase  and  delivery  of 
supplies  at  the  Belgian  frontier.  My  very  able  and  long- 
experienced  colleagues,  Messrs.  Honnold,  Foland.  Brown,  Grey, 
and  Kellogg,  are  entirely  able,  any  one  of  them,  to  carry  on  the 
direction  of  the  relief  work.  I  shall,  however,  give  them  such 
assistance  on  the  financial  side  as  may  be  necessary." 

Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 
to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  April  4  to  April  10  inclusive. 


$1,204.84— Asheville,  N.  C,  Belgian  Baby  Fund.  Con- 
tributors: St.  Genevieve  School  $135.00,  Bingham  School 
$100.00,  A  Lover  of  Babies  $100.00.  Oakhurst  School 
$79  00,  City  High  School  $77.05,  Raymond  L.  Ashly 
$72  00,  Orange  Street  School  $69.00.  Central  M.  E.  Sun- 
day School  $56.45.  Asheville  Farm  School  $50.00.  Normal 
&  Collegiate  Institute  $34.28,  L'Aria  Fresca  School 
$32.10,  Mrs.  Jno.  M.  F.  Patten  $31.50,  Negro  Schools 
$30.39,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelson  Perry  $27.00,  Mrs.  P.  R. 
Bennett  $24.00,  Negro  Y.  M.  C.  A.  $22.50.  Home  School 
&  Pease  House  $15.00,  Montford  School  $13.00,  A  Friend 
of  Belgium  $12.00,  F.  W.  Pierpont  $12.00,  Friends  $12.00, 
Mrs.  Robt.  Bingham  $12.00.  Mrs.  .T.  Kennedy  $12.00, 
Dr.  Chas.  L.  Minor  $12.00,  Miss  K.  Riekards  $12.00, 
Contributions    of    less    than    $12.00    each   $152.57. 

$1,000.00— Again  the  People  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  through 
the  continued  efforts  of  "The  New  Bra,"  bountifully 
contribute  to  feed  the  starving  children  of  Belgium, 
making  a  total  from  Lancaster  of  $13,000. 


$1,000.00— Rev.    and    Mi's.    Reid   S.    Dickson. 

$600.00— Village   of   Hinsdale,    111. 

$600.00— Curtis   &    Brother,    Inc. 

$509.45 — Second  generous  contribution  from  the  sub- 
scribers   to    UNGDOM    through    Mr.    O.    C.    Olsen. 

$371.78—  People  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  through  the  hearty 
interest    and    cooperation    of    "The    Hillsdale   Daily    News." 

$331.26 — Additional  from  the  generous  people  of  Oil 
City.    Pa.,    through    Helen    Mar   Steele. 

$300.00— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Walker,  through  Mr. 
F.    ('.    Chambers. 

$250.00— W.   J.    and  B.   A.  Thomas. 

$200.00— The  People  of  Macon.  Ga..  through  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Macon  "Telegraph,"  again  remember  the 
starving   children    of    Belgium. 

$200.00— \V.    S.    Moore   Grain   Co. 


$192.00— Bible    School.    Trinity    Congregational    Church. 

$163.37— Citizens   of   Atlantic.    Iowa. 

$156.35 — Students  of  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 

$150.00— Additional    contribution     from    The    PeoDle    of 
the  City  of  Laie  Forest.  111.,  through  Hon.   W.   M.   Lewis. 
$138.05— Citizens   of  Bladen,    Neb. 

$136.80— First  United  Presbyterian  Church  Sabbath 
School,    Washington.   Iowa. 

•  130.00— A  further  contribution  from  the  School  Chil- 
dren  of   the   City    of   Petersburg,    Va. 

$126.00— N.    A.    Archer   and   Miss    Sile, 

$125.00— Maude    C.    S.    diBosa. 

$120.00  Each— Mrs.  Julius  H.  Haass.  John  M.  Barton. 
Employees  of  The  Arkansas  Land  A:  Lumber  Company. 
Malvern,   Ark.,   Oscar  Hinriclis,   G.   H.   Maekey 
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$117.50    Children  or  Tin-  Public  Schools,  Orange,  Mass. 
|II3.;  rl  mtributora: 

\\      i      Ilarman,    $20  70    Mr,    and    Ml       B 
a     i.    Hlgginbotham,    $31.00    Contrlbutli 

than  »i  b. 

$105.00 -Oakland     Charge,     U.     B.     Church,     Oakland, 

$i03.i;t;    Garfli 

I  ..i   State   Bank, 

I 

w      ii      ii.    Wade,    A    Oi  rman    Friend  i0    -Mrs. 

i      i.    w   od,  $2.00  Wa     i   ••      ■••  $1-00  i  Helen 

i:     ,        ,  Estacada   Gara         M         W.    H. 

ii    n      l       Reld,    W.     I !.    I  ■    "■    Ahlberg, 

Mi       ii     D.    Train.,    i       B     Byera,    Eva    Wash 

Robt,     Mc<  Willis    Toni  EUza    Garrell, 

Lady,    41c   The   KaaS 
each  .\   i  ,  end,  Mrs,   Martha  Tracy,  Mrs.  Anna  MiKulesky. 
$103.10— The  Grosso  He  Protective  Association,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

$101.50— Employees   of    The   Whitaker   Paper   Co.,    Cin- 
clnnati,   Ohio. 
$100.00   Each— "Georgia."    Everetl   L.   Brown.  The  Little 
[Uary,    R     B.    Lee   Memorial   Church,   Lexing- 
i     W.    SlUuril   and  Family,   C.   Y.   Semple, 
Oklahoma    City,     Okla.,     People    of    Saltville.    Va..    llay- 
„,ar,l    j  i         Sherhurn    S.    Merrill,    "For    the    Bel- 

gian    Sufferers,"     New    Orleans,    La.,    "Anonymous.' 

$84.00 — Office  Force,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Southern  District,  Division  of  Valuation,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

$82.00— First  M.   E.   Church,  Ripley,  N.   Y. 
$77.65 — Church   of    The   Brethren.    Woodland,    Mich. 
$75.23 — St.    Peter's   Church,    Bennington,    Vt. 
$75.00     Each— "II.     F.,"     Employees    of    the    Interstate 
Commerce   Commission,    Washington,    D.    C. 

$69.11— Greenbrier   County,   West   Virginia. 

$67.00— People   of    Skagway.    Alaska. 

$65.00  Each— Reed  Corners  Baptist  Church,  Canan- 
daigua.  N.  Y..  Second  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Washington,   Iowa 

$60.00  Each— II.  It.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hamilton, 
Miss  Haskell's  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pickerington,  Ohio, 
Sunday    School,    "H.    V.    B.,"    Cochise. 

$59.33— Foosland,    111.,    M.    P.    Church. 

$58.75— First   Baptist   Church,   Belton,    S.    C. 

$58.00— Carrollton  Belgian  Relief  Association,  Carroll, 
Iowa. 

$56.85— Teachers  and  Students  of  Tho  Business  College, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

$54.10 — People   of    Duluth,    Minn. 

$52.00— Christ's  Lutheran   Church,   Shrewsbury,   Pa. 

$51.00— Prom  Frankford,   Fa. 

$50.00  Each— C.  W.  Rider.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Milnor 
Walmsley,  K.  R.  Fravis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jno.  E.  Morrison, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Beegle,  Mrs.  Hugo  V.  Neuhau3, 
Boston  News  Bureau.  Boston,  Mass..  John  Carruthers, 
"G.  A.  K.,"  W.  A.  Brown,  "Anonymous,"  W.  H.  Dick- 
son,   M.    F.    Perry. 

$48.00  Each— Employees  of  Superior  Portland  Cement 
Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mrs.  Amelia  Bellissein,  Albert 
Powers. 

$45.75— Welsh  Congregational  Church.  Edwardsville,  Pa. 

$45.65— Trinity   Methodist   Church,   New  Britain,    Conn. 

$45.59— Community    of    Liberty,    Jnd. 

$45.28 — Church    of    The    Brethren,    Mapleville,    Md. 

$45.15— Churches   of   Clover,    Va. 

$45.00 — Buffalo  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Slate  Lick, 
Pa. 

$44.00 — "In   Jesus'    Name,"    Detroit,   Mich. 

$42.91— People  of   Cook,   Minn. 

$41.58— Churches   of  Sulphur,   Ky. 

$40.30 — Jefferson   School,   Duluth,   Minn. 

$37.58— Church  of  The  Brethren,  Brownsville,  Md. 

$37.50 — Mr.    and  Mrs.    George  P.   Walker. 

$36.00  Each — The  Friends  and  Moore  Haven,  Fla.  Sun- 
day School,  Aid  Society  of  the  College  Hill  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Olio  Club  of  Delavan,  Wis., 
Five  Public  School  Teachers  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Mary  R. 
Lynch.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Kingman,  The  First  Parish, 
Unitarian,  Belfast,  Me..  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Clinton  County, 
Pa. 

$35.00— Mrs.   M.   P.   Welcher. 

$34.00 — Randolph-Macon  Academy  and  Friends,  Front 
Royal,    Va. 

$33.69— New  Church  Sunday  School  and  Fryeburg,  Me.. 
Woman's   Library    Club. 

$33.00 — Trinity   Methodist   Church,    Opelika,    Ala. 

$32.31 — Union    Church    Sunday    School,    Waban,    Mass. 

$31.50 — First  M.    E.    Church,   Beaver.  Pa. 

$30.56 — St.    Luke's    Episcopal    Church,    Memphis,    Tenn. 

$30.25— Friends    of    The   Allies,    La   Manda   Park,    Cal. 

$30.00  Each— U.  S.  G.  L.  O.  Survey,  Canon,  Ariz., 
Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Shade  Gap,  Pa.,  Chapter 
B   of  The  P.   E.   O.   Society.   Clinton,   111. 

$29.45 — Pupils    of   Fairview    School,    Corry,    Pa. 

$29.31— Rev.   W.   L.   Britt  of  Keller,   Va. 

$29.00    Each— M.    E.    Church,    Red   Lodge,    Mont.,    Pres- 
i ■■■'   rian     Churches    of    Rockford     and     Clover    Hill,     Ky.,  - 
Office    Employees    of    the    American    District    Steam    Co., 
North    Tonawanda,   N.    Y. 

$28.00— M.   E.    South   Church,   Liberty.   Ariz. 

$27.00— Woman's    Civic    Club,    Poeatello,    Idaho. 

$26.64— "B.   P.   D." 

$26.43 — Kanawha  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Charles- 
ton.   W.    Va. 

$26.29— Children  of  Tredyffrin-Easttown  High  School, 
Berwyn,    Pa. 

$26.02— St..    James    Church,    Elnihurst,    N.    Y. 

$26.00 — II.  B.  Lehman,  Melrose  Highlands  Congrega- 
tional   Church,    Melrose,     .Mass. 

$25.10— Hickory    Baptist    Church,    Rocky  Mount,    N.    C. 

$25.00     Each— Warren     S.     Goodell,     E.  W.     Harrison 

Cordon    Wright,    B.    A.    Mason,    John    A.  Campbell      Mr 

and    Mrs.     R.    F.    Morse.    H.     C.    Harris.  John    Stewart, 


-i,       Otto    V.    Schurl  I  ' 

B,  H,    Shorrlll,    Edward   I.    B  ' 
Geo    W.  Blocum    I                 £itcl         Pai 

rose]  h,    Mo  ,   Ida   B.   Spltler,  T.    il     B.   Dunnegai 

\     R  Wm     B     G  ■'•      '       Boi 

Br..   Mi       Loud     C.    Maynard,    Nel  ion 

lctt,    n aska     vV     n     Ha  t<  nbun 

Mrs.   A.    K.    Wallln,     '•  "mas.   T.   W     B 

Mi  i  b      Mi      i     i  i,     Ml 

u      s.     Lindsey,    T.    ii.  .    Wm.    T. 

H.   ]      fl  right,    Harry   S.    S.,    Margaret   Post    I 
ley,     Win.  Lai  I  d    .Mrs.    J.     L.     Ward 

1     i      i  ,i     Anne  C.    Douglas,   .Miss  Martha   Bird, 

I  .    Si,  inman.    .las.    VV.    Stewart, 
Ivans.,    C.    A.    Turner,    II.    E.    Dunne.    Mr.    and    Mrs.    L.    L. 
nridge,    In    Memory    of   My   Father,    "Anonymous." 
Mamie   B.    Aurther,   Samuel  Perrine,  Mr.    and  Mrs.   Clar- 
enee   (Jriugs. 

$24.50— Pine  Run  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Markle, 
Pa 

$24.00  Each— C.  H.  Hatton,  H.  S.  Hadley,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  M.  L.  W.,  Jr.,  Dan  M.  Heekin,  First.  Presbyterian 
Sunday  School,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  F.  W.  and  L.  G. 
Ogden,  Ponder  Tithing  Fund,  It.  D.  Smith,  Fred  Mosi- 
mann,  Church  of  The  Brethren  Sunday  School,  Woodland, 
Mich.,  Annie  Kirkland  Warren,  Earl  Reeve,  Dr.  Kenosha 
Sessions,  Wheatland.  N.   D.,  Dramatic  Club,  P.   S.   Moak. 

C.  Ii.  Ferner,  M.  E.  Church,  Benton,  Wis.,  Arthur  W. 
Hartwell,  Mrs.  L.  Arnstein,  "C"  and  "W,"  From  the 
Children  of  the  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  School,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Lichtwardt,  T.  J.  Riordan,  May  F.  Simpkins, 
Numerous   Anonymous    Items. 

$22.90 — Citizens    of    Cashion,    Okla. 

$22.00 — Employees  Pueblo  Savings  &  Trust  Co.,  Pueblo, 
Colo. 

$21.33— Oakland,   Me.,   Baptist  Church. 

$21.11 — Primitive    Methodist    Church,    Morris    Run,    Pa. 

$21.00  Each — Episcopal  Church,  Brownsville,  Texas, 
Nineteenth    Century   Club   of  Provo,    Utah. 

$20.85 — St.    Mark's    Catholic   Church,    Skagway,   Alaska. 

$20.47 — St.    Benjamin's   Lutheran   Church,   Westminster, 
Md. 
,      $20.34 — St.    Mark's   Church,   Easton,   Pa. 

$20.25 — First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Johnson 
City,    Tenn. 

$20.00  Each— Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Middle- 
bourne,  W.  Va.,  Worthington,  Pa.  United .  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mrs.  Amanda  Elgin,  Elizabeth  M.  Lee,  A.  A. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bell.  J.  C.  Steward,  Bethel  United 
Evangelical  Church,  Quakertown,  Pa.,  C.  E.  Ayre,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Gates,  F.  H.  Robinson,  Isabel  W.  Gold- 
man, Wm.  p.  Foster,  W.  S.  and  C.  S.  Cooper,  Mrs.  K. 
Seattle,    "A   Mother   of   One." 

$19.40 — Brethren  in  Christ  Sunday  School,  Mechanics- 
burg,   Pa. 

$19.08— First   Baptist    Church,    La   Grange,    111. 

$18.50— Churches   of   Delta,    Colo. 

$18.35 — Churches    of    Waynesboro,    Va. 

$18.25 — Second    Presbyterian    Church,    Genoa,    N.    Y. 

$18.00 — M.    Jaap  and   Friends. 

$17.85— Citizens    of    Monroe,    N.    C. 

$17.57 — Young  People  of  West  Cannon  Baptist  Church, 
Belmont,    Mich. 

$17.00  Each— West  End  Methodist  Church  of  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  through  Mrs.  Dempsey  Weaver,  Two  Friends 
of  Belgium,   Six  Friends  of  Miss  M.   A.   Henry. 

$16.50 — La  Grange,  Mo..   Baptist  Church. 

$16.09 — Ephesus   Baptist   Church,    Morrisville,    N.    C. 

$16.00  Each— La  Grange,  Ky.  M.  E.  Church  South, 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  Sunday  School  and  Junior 
Endeavor,    Cambridge,    Wis.,    Presbyterian    Church. 

$15.71— Mrs.  M.  T.   and  Foster  Powell. 

$15.57 — St.   John's  Lutheran   Church,   Westminster,   Md. 

$15.27— Schools  of  the  Town  of  Glen,  N.   Y. 

$15.15— Schools  of  the  Town  of  Mohawk,  N.   Y. 

$15.00  Each— A.  I.  P.  Wood.  "A.  A.  T.,"  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rudd,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Greenleaf,  R.  W. 
Gordon,  fc,  J.  Gibson,  R.  J.  Nye,  "A  Friend,"  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  F.  A.  Altenow,  C.  W.  Clewell.  Lottie  M. 
Phillips,  Q.  W.  Wales.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Roe. 
M.  S.  Miller,  Mrs.  Ted  A.  Hull,  Kathleen  Thayer,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Cayzer,  Anna  S.  Harrington,  O.  W.  Donart,  Center 
Eaton  Church,  Charlotte,  Mich.,  Concord  Presbyterian 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Geo.  O.  Thomas,  Mary  H. 
Stanton. 

$14.34 — Pilgrim   Congregational   Church,  Duxbury,  Mass. 

$14.21 — Sehrooii    Lake,.   N.    Y.,    Congregational    Church. 

$14.20 — Epworth    Sunday    School    Class,    Norfolk,    Va. 

$14.00  Each — People  of  Dalton,  Ga.,  First  Congrega- 
tional Sunday  School,  Norwalk,  Conn.,  North  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Annie  Camp- 
bell  and   Sister. 

$13.75 — First  Congregational  Church.    Cliftondale,  Mass. 

$13.65 — Grace   Church,    Siloam   Springs,    Ark. 

$13.50— Elizabeth    H.    Buckingham. 

$13.00  Each— Grand  Bell  Club,  Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio, 
Employees  of  the  Brinn  &  Jensen  Co.,  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Bernhardt.  ' 

$12.50  Each— James  B.  Ryan,  I.  J.  Hendricksen,  Chas. 
J.  Kraebel,  Mrs.  Lambert  W.  Jordan.  Jr.,  New  Jerusalem 
Sunday  School,  Brockton,  Mass.,  Geo.  Edwin  Gwyn, 
Muriel  Jennings,  Arthur  VV.  Morse,  Schools  of  the  Town 
of  Amsterdam,   N.   Y.,   Lee  W.    Day.   Elizabeth   Madison. 

$12.25  Each— C.  N.  Lovell,  Schools  of  the  Town  of 
Florida,    N.    Y.,   Mr.    and   Mrs.   E.    J.    Cox. 

$12.10  Each— Cherry  Valley,  N.   Y.,  G.  A.   Bice. 

$12.07  Each— The  Woman's  Club  of  Newport,  Pa., 
G.    E.    Behr,    Jr. 

$12.05 — Louise    M.    Nichols. 

$12.00  Each— E.  E.  Burns,  Katherine  B.  Kurtz,  Allen- 
town,  Pa.,  College  for  Women,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Knapp,  Miss 
Jessie  Oliver,  Kdilh  Miller,  S.  H.  Diehl,  Gertrude  Span- 
ogle,  Margaret  Irving,  B.  V.  H.  '  Johnson,  Arthur  L. 
Place,  R.  B.  Fisher,  Alice  G.  Brickelmaier,  J.  B.  Hil- 
liard,  Lois  and  Marian  Svensrud,  Rena  Cary  Sheffield, 
B.  M.  Shepard.  Albany,  Ohio,  M.  E.  Church,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Stevens,  Dorothy  A.  Walker,  R.  C.  Guild, 
F.  E.  and  B.  T.  Sparks,  H.  B.  Jones,  Dr.  Louis  Le 
Brun,  E.  S.  Schulte,  Elizabeth  G.  Powell.  Hart  C. 
Fenn,  G.  Francis  Gray,  J.  Carl  Finch,  Anna  A.  Moss, 
Mrs.     Edward     Benson.     "It    Meant    Me.     Too,"     E.     W. 
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American  fboDft 


BROTH 


Tvvst  'aides 
to  the  physician 


Ready  for  the 

patient  at  a 

moment  s  notice! 

What  a  relief  this  is  to 
the  physician!  To  know 
that  anywhere  and  at  all 
times  he  has  simply  to 
prescribe  Franco- 
American  Broth  in  order 
to  obtain  instantly  a 
pure,  appetizing  meat 
broth  of  known  uniform 
strength,  delightful  and 
beneficial  to  the  patient! 

Franco  - 
/Jmerican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

■for  Invalids 
and Qiildren 

Not  only  do  these  broths 
free  the  doctor  and  the  nurse 
from  dependence  upon  the 
uncertain  service  of  the  home 
kitchen,  but  they  also  relieve 
the  mother  of  much  unneces- 
sary trouble.  These  whole- 
some meat  broths  are  splendid 
for  her  children  (well  or  sick). 
They  stimulate  the  digestive 
juices,  keep  digestion  active. 
Being  all  ready  to  serve,  they 
offer  the  busy  mother  a  ready- 
to-hand,  finely  beneficial 
liquid  diet  for  her  babies  and 
children. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by  leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 
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Makers  of 
FRANCO- AMERICAN  SOUPS 
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That  Commodity  Called  Service 


THE  service  surrounding 
Goodyear   Tires  begins 
with  the  beginning  of  the  tires. 

That  care  spent  in  the  gath- 
ering and  selection  of  rude  ma- 
terials for  Goodyear  Tires  is 
part  of  it. 

That  wealth  of  labor  and  con- 
cern lavished  on  the  making  of 
Goodyear  Tires  is  another  part 
of  it. 

That  effort  given  to  get  Good- 
year Tires  from  factory  to  user 
in  the  best  possible  way  and  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  is  yet 
another  part  of  it. 

And  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  all  is  the  one  sup- 
plementing these  three. 

The  part  played  by  the  Good- 
year Service  Station  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

We  recognize  in  the  goodness  of 
Goodyear  Tires  the  inevitable  foun- 
dation of  whatever  credit  or  censure 
we  are  to  receive  at  the  public's 
hands. 

We  know  this  goodness  to  be  the 
source  and  current  of  any  reward 
that  may  come  to  us. 

Naturally  we  seek  to  preserve  and 
protect  it  by  every  means  within  our 
power. 

And  we  conceive  the  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealer  and  his  func- 
tion to  be  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  means  possible. 

*  *  * 

A  healthy  human  body,  brought 
to  an  intricate  perfection  by  natural 
and  scientific  services,  can  be  weak- 
ened and  wrecked  by  abuse. 

So  can  an  automobile  tire — any 


automobile  tire — even  a  Goodyear 
Tire. 

Though  we  build  never  so  care- 
fully, though  we  safeguard  by  fine 
material  and  expert  manufacture — by 
unstinted  and  merciless  inspection — 
our  tires'  inherent  goodness  can  be 
overthrown  and  their  natural  use- 
fulness frustrated,  by  neglect  and 
ill-treatment. 

We  have  not  done  enough  when 
we  have  built  mileage  into  our  tires, 
our  service  is  not  complete — we  must 
help  the    user  get  this  mileage  out. 

This  is  precisely  the  mission  of 
the  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer. 

He  is  the  trustee  of  Goodyear 
goodness. 

*  *  * 

There  are  fifteen  thousand  Good- 
year Service  Station  Dealers  scat- 
tered throughout  the  United  States 
— in  the  great  cities,  in  the  smaller 
towns,  in  rural  hamlets. 

Wherever  you  find  them  they  are 
identified  by  the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Sign  shown  at  the  top  of 
this  advertisement. 

Wherever  you  find  them  they  are 
all  of  a  piece — eager  to  earn  their 
reasonable  profit  by  giving  real  serv- 
ice, to  hold  your  business  by  getting 
your  friendship. 

They  advise  tires  of  proper  sizes; 
they  provide  proper  inflation;  they 
examine  wheels  for  alignment;  they 
test  brakes  for  uniform  pressure ; 
they  instruct  in  the  timely  repair; 
the/  guard  you  against  the  thousand 
and  one  forms  of  tire  abuse  you 
may  innocently  inflict. 

They  translate  the  goodness  built 
in  Goodyear  Tires  into  miles  deliv- 
ered you  upon  the  road. 

*  *  * 

Goodyear  Service  Station 
Dealers  place  your  satisfaction  above 
their  immediate  profit. 


They  are  not  philanthropists;  they 
are  simply  good  business  men. 

They  forego  the  extra  discounts 
they  might  make  by  selling  other 
tires  not  from  any  altruistic  motive, 
but  solely  because  they  believe 
Goodyear  Tires  will  bring  them 
more  business  in  the  long  run. 

They  believe  that  to  make  a  small 
profit  on  many  sales  is  better  busi- 
ness than  to  make  a  large  profit  on  a 
few  sales,-  and  is  a  better  foundation 
for  permanent  business. 

They  believe  that  it  is  also  good 
business  to  give  such  service  as  will 
give  Goodyear  users  maximum  en- 
joyment and  use  of  their  tires  with 
the  least  effort,  time  and  expense. 

They  recognize  the  beneficent 
principle  of  service  as  working  both 
ways. 

*  *  * 

That  commodity  called  Service  as 
delivered  in  Goodyear  Tires  is  brim- 
ming value,  unflawed  excellence,  ex- 
pert construction  and  positive  utility. 

As  carried  forward  by  Goodyear 
Service  Station  Dealers  it  includes 
convenience,  square  dealing,  econ- 
omy and  prolonged  satisfaction. 

These  men  project  that  service 
which  begins  with  the  beginning  of 
Goodyear  Tires  to  the  very  rims  of 
the  motor  cars  they  equip. 

They  lift  from  the  individual  tire 
user  the  burden  of  caring  for  his  tires 
as  they  should  be  cared  for  to  deliver 
their  full  measure  of  usefulness. 

They  supplement  in  the  highest 
degree  practicable,  that  quality  in 
Goodyear  Tires  which  makes  them 
go  farther,  last  longer,  cost  less  in 
the  end. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron.  Ohio 


AKRON 
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A  May-Time 
Breakfast 

Make  It  a  Reality 

If  an  artist  painted  a  May-time 
breakfast,  the  center  dish  would  be 
berries. 

But  not  berries  alone.  The  berry 
dish  is  twice  as  dainty  mixed  with 
airy  Puffed  Grains. 

Add  sugar  and  cream  to  that  mix- 
ture, and  you  have  the  finest  dish 
in  the  world. 

Flaky,  Toasted  Bubbles 

These  are  whole  grains  of  wheat 
and  rice,  puffed  by  steam  explo- 
sions. Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  in- 
vented the  process  to  break  up 
every  food  cell. 

A  fearful  heat  is  applied  for  an  hour,  which  gives  a  nut-like  flavor.  Then 
the  grains  are  shot  from  guns.  Every  granule  is  exploded.  And  the  grains 
come  out  like  bubbles,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size. 

The  object  is  easy  digestion.  But  the  result  is  a  food  confection.  Never 
was  anything  half  so  enticing  made  from  these  grains  before. 
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|   Puffed      Puffed  | 
I   Wheat        Rice     I 

§  i 

and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 
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May-Time  Suppers 

For  luncheons  and  suppers 
millions  of  people  serve  them  in 
bowls  of  milk.  They  form  airy 
morsels,  thin  and  flaky,  with  a 
toasted  nut-like  flavor. 

They  supply  whole-grain  foods,  with  their         There 
minerals  and  vitamines,  of  which  few  get         three 


enough.     And  in  a  form  where 
every  atom  feeds. 

In  this  form  they  do  not  tax 
the  stomach.  So  they  are  mid- 
day foods  for  brain-workers, 
and  bedtime  foods  for  children. 
Serve    them    more   frequently. 

is  nothing  else  like  them.     Keep  all 

kinds  on  hand. 


The  Quaker  0*fs  G>mpany 

Sole  Makers  • 
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5&.S'  ^USSeU  G.°-ff'.  "E-  P"  "■•■"  Knoxville.  "Two 
Friends,  American,"  San  Francisco.  "I  s  G  "  A  F 
Schafer.  E.  B.  Pry,  Charlotte  Paulson.  John  W  McBlhin^ 
S^if^M?-    -SC^°Al'     Wlnlfred     °-     Clarke      Frea 

r  shL*  Mv,Me  ^  FT man'  Mrs-  Wm-  Pils0n-  Susan 
R.    hhoaff     Misses,    Temple.    Mary    P.    Clarke,    Harold    E 

Church,    Edward    L.    Rice,    Ruth    O'Hair.    Primary    DeDt 

Cm,ntvXT-ma\rS^°0i'  1?0Ter  Bap,ist  Chur<*  of  Barren 
™°tr'  *\y'T.  »?■  J*"?-  ^Wic  School  Children  of  the 
Third    and    Fourth    Grades.     Morris,     Okla.,    Mr.     George 

mSSSL'  JV  °ArLiterary,  Soeietv'  state  Norraal  School. 
FHd»v  ri,;t  n  [•  a^'wMrs-  Cli,lt,m  B-  Alexander.  The 
llhJX  ^  '  n,ah.a,'  Neb"  Grammar  Dept.,  State  Normal 
School.    Florence.    Ala.,    Homer   H.    Winecoflf     "J     C     J   " 

v\  YLlk    5°lfeTeVA    RearllnS    Club.    Tacoma,    Wash., 

L,„;  "a  ,i>E-1R-..Dlggs'  J-  E"  Bish°P-  Aus«»  P.  Crit- 
tenden, "A.  R.  E,"  W.  J.  and  M.  K.  Spencer,  C.  B 
Hunt,  Margaret.  C.  Heller,  Mrs.  Robert  Hood,  W  C 
Hawley,  Katherine  Stewart,  Miss  Julia  Bvmes  a'  h' 
Featherstoue     Chas.   W.   Metz,   Mrs.    Brice  Mitchell.   Mrs! 

A.  1.   Senechal,   H    B    Allen,  P.   H.   Henry.   Evelyn  Gray, 
B    A    Baker   and  L.    D.   Lagarde,   Mrs.   Wm.   Provost.   Jr 
Miss    Jane    B.     Provost,    O.    D.    Kellogg,    Miss    Edith    T 
Kellogg,    Edwin    W.    Voorhis.    Mrs.    KlSbeth   G.    Ba,t,en, 
h.a.    Beeson.    Komayne   and   Elizabeth   Warren,    Friends   in 
SV^vn""     SSk'i^V1    Whitm"«-     Alice    Whitmore. 
™„      o     n'  ™  e.th.el   tmon   Sll,lciay   School,   near  Delta, 
M     w     t.  D\.Butch"t'    B"1^    and    Mary    Louise    Petite 
";3    Thomlinson,   B.    O.    Brinson  and  Friends,   Duluth 
Branch    American     Peace    Society,     Mrs     A      G      Wrieht  - 
Commercial  Travelers'  Class.  First  M.  E.  Church,  EuBois.' 
Fa.,     Mrs.     Oscar    M.     Louder.     W.     G      Hartranft      Cb?s 
Elander,  Baptist  Young  People's  Union,  FUxv-tlle/  Mont 

r     n,,-;'    ,     \rrst    Presbyterian    Church.    Chester,    Pa., 

B.  D.  Milford.  Mary  H.  Wilson.  G.  T.  Kronost  Mrs 
A.    A.    Gossard,    Charles   Whitmore,    "From   1614,"    Mary 

C'  i  McCnulfe\rRW\-  FrazK'r-  Mrs-  H'  S.  Bristor" 
£  TAw p  T,  ,s-  F,va"ds  J"  DeTlln-  G-  Monach 
St,  John  s  Presbyterian   Church,  Berkeley.   Cal.,   Madeline 

v  J;af''i  ,Un'dren  of  T1'e  Eighth  Grade,  New  Mexico 
Normal  School.  Silver  City,  N.  M..  M.  E.  Walker  Belle 
S.  Lederman,  C.  H.  Dunning,  Librarians  of  Harrisburg 
Pa.  Gertrude  M  Holt.  C.  W.  Forman.  Stewart  K.  Smith' 
lork  Lumber  &  Manufacturing  Company.  Gerald  DeVeaux, 

C.  f.  liodme,  A  Minnesota  Stenographer  L  Lu'-ile 
Turner,    Gladys    Wood,    Arthur    P.,    Jr."   Bradford    and 

FrieTd  lF?V«\Mi?d£  B'  Was'hb^Gertrude 
triend  Dr  J.  S.  Wierhach,  Woman's  Club,  Beaver,  Pa., 
D  J.  Walker  MB.  Finch.  F.  P.  Kirlin.  Mrs.  M.  and 
waLarw°W8n'  Wn?lallS  Auxilia'y  °f  Christ  Church, 
^*wn'„  Conn"  llr-  anc*  Mrs.  H.  J.  Strehlan.  Mrs 
Pittman.  Frances  Meyer,  San  Francisco,  Rev  E  S 
bcott,  J  D.  Chnstianseu.  From  Nurses  and  Others,  San 
Bernardino,   Cal     Bobert  D.   Weir.  Caxton   Club.  Birming" 

WW'.  Ife  FVF-  FoLd'  ^ss  Mary  A-  Ftach'  Snarly 
Bible  Class.  Kane,  Pa..  Seventh  Grade,  Third  Ward 
School,  Clearfield,  Pa.,  W.  J.  Bracken.  Hazel  A  Hildreth 
Dr.  E.  E.  Pajunen,  W.  C.  Logan.  Mr.  and  Mrs  S  w' 
Landon,  J  W.  Rooklidge.  William  Jennings,  Mrs.  Edward 
P.  Kelly  Miss  A  M  C.  Dupree,  Gleaners  Sunday  School 
Class.  Church  of  The  Brethren.  Dallas  Center,  Iowa 
John  C.  Eden,  Mrs.  Harrison  C.  Robertson.  Edith  D.' 
Lgleson,  Congregational  Missionary  Society,  Reno.  Nev 
f"0™^.  J-  J-  Coachman,  Wm.  C.  Pancake,  Hon. 
>v.  .\.  Soibert.  Adams  Lodge  No.  319  F.  &  A  M  The 
Tuesday  Bridge  Club  of  Etna  Mills.  Cal...  Bobert  H. 
Miller.  J.  W.  Wheatley.  Miss  Cordelia  Erwin,  S.  L. 
Barnes,  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Franklinville.  N.  Y., 
James  B.  Stirrat,  Leona  Magill,  Numerous  Anonymous 
Items. 

Contributions   of   less   than    $12.00   each— $1,857.64. 

Reported    this    week— $21,827.45. 

Previously  reported— $428,457.73. 

Grand    Total— $450,285.18. 
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Southern  "  Kunnels."  —  A  group  of 
Northerners  at  a  hotel  in  Louisville  were 
poking  fun  at  the  partiality  of  Southerners 
for  the  titles  of  "  Colonel,"  "  Major,"  and 
"  Judge." 

"  What  is  a  colonel  hereabouts?  "  asked 
one  of  the  group,  and  there  immediately 
followed  a  discussion.  Finally  a  colored 
attendant  was  drawn  in. 

"  Well,  gents,"  said  the  negro,  "  dere's 
lots  of  ways  to  answer  dat  question. 
I'se  knowed  folks  what  was  born  kunnels 
— it  jest  run  in  de  blood  fob  ginerations. 
An'  I'se  knowed  folks  what  was  jest 
app'inted  to  be  kunnels.  An'  yit  others 
what  was  made  kunnels  by  bein'  kind  to 
niggers.  Foh  instance,  any  man  dat  gives 
me  a  dollah  is  a  kunnel  to  me  hencefo'th 
foreveh." — Everybody's  Magazine. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  .If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  ,as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

MM-360  Fourth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 


Pumping  tires  the  old 
way — hard  dirty  work 


No  More  Back-Breaking  Wor 

Your  Engine  Does  Your  Pumping 


Ever  get  out  into  the  boiling  sun  or 
pouring  rain  to  pump  up  your  tires  with 
a  hand-pump?  You  have  to  take  off 
your  coat  and  labor  like  a  slave  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes.  That  ruins  your 
clothes  and  your  temper. 

It's  not  efficient  either.  You  cut  the 
job  as  short  as  possible,  and  so  your  tires 
are  not  properly  inflated.  Tire  manufac- 
turers state  that  tires  will  give  25%,  50% 
and  even  1 00  %  more  mileage  if  kept  prop- 
erly inflated;  that  short  mileage  due  to 
under-inflation  costs  you  $30  or  $40  a  year. 

You  don't  need  to  do  back-breaking 
work  with  a  hand-pump  every  time  your 
tires  need  pumping.  For  little  more  than 
the  cost  of  a  hand-pump,  for  a  small  frac- 
tion of  what  under-inflation  costs  you 
every  year,  you  can  buy  a  Cassco  Engine- 
Driven  Tire  Pump. 

Saves  energy,  time,  tires 

The  Cassco  Engine-Driven  Tire  Pump 
saves  your  energy,  your  time  and  your 
tires. 

It  pumps  up  your  tires  to  standard 
pressure  quicker  and  better  than  you  can 


possibly  'pump  them  by  hand — or  with 
any  other  engine-driven  tire  pump.  This 
means  about  30%  extra  mileage. 

99.2%  factory  built;  not  assembled 
The  Cassco  Pump  is  not  assembled : 
it  is  actually  built.    99.2  %  of  the  pump 
is  manufactured  in  the  West  Side  Foundry 
Co.  shops.       We  save  more  than  25% 
because  we  do  not  have  to  pay  profits  on 
various  parts  to  several  manufacturers. 
You  get  the  benefit  of  these  savings. 
Designed  by  expert  engineers 
The  Cassco  Pump  was  designed  by  expert  en 
gineers.     Simple  and  scientific  in  design.     Takes 
up  little  space.     Easy  to  install.     Always  ready 
for  service.     With  one  easy  motion  of  your  hand 
you  can  mesh  or  unmesh  the  gears.     Never  out 
of  order. 

Dry  air;  no  oil  spray 

The  air  from  the  Cassco  Pump  is  dry  and  clean 
The  new  Cassco  design  of  piston  and  cylinder 
prevents  oil  spray.     Oil  ruins  tires. 

The  Cassco  Pump  will  inflate  a  34x4  tire  to 
80  lbs.  pressure  in  90  seconds.  Smaller  tires 
take  proportionately  less  time. 

In  ordering  specify  make,  year  and  model  of 
your  car. 

Put  a  Cassco  Pump  on  your  car  today. 
Manufacturers 

THE  WEST  SIDE  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Trov.  N.  Y. 


Sales  Department 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc 
282  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


Complete  with  all  fit- 
tings, including  finest 
gauge  made.  Easy  to 
install. 


$ 


10 


Ford  Special  $8 

Complete    with    all    fittings,     in- 
cluding   gauge.      Easy   to  install. 


$10  Model 


Cassco  Tire  Pump 


ENGINE  DRIVEN 
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T&e  oldest-manufacturing* 
concern  ^AMMICA- 

Pounded  m  2{ewYorJi  m  1/54 

For  163  years  DEVOE  has  been  making 
good  paint. 

This  is  indicative  of  the  satisfaction  DEVOE 
paints  have  given  to  innumerable  customers 
for  163  years. 

DEVOE  paints  are  still  made  by  the  old-time 
painter's  formula — pure  white  lead,  pure  white 
zinc,  pure  linseed  oil,  pure  turpentine — AND 
NOTHING  ELSE. 

Time  has  proved  that  DEVOE  "takes  fewer 
gallons  and  wears  longer.  " 


DEVOE 


s; 


CURRENT    POETRY 


C*0  much  war-poetry  has  been  written 
O  Bince  August,  1914,  that  to-day  a  war- 
i >< xiii  musl  be  extraordinarily  good  to 
seem  worth  the  paper  to  print  it.  The 
chief  virtue  of  the  poem  from  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  which  we  give  the  place 
of  honor  this  week  is  its  refreshing  novelty 
of  view-point.  Mr.  Townc's  conception 
of  life  after  death  is  not  very  exalted; 
indeed,  it  is  not  even  spiritual.  But  it  is 
interesting,  and  the  idea  is  stated  in  lines 
of  impressive  dignity. 

AFTERWARDS 

By  Charles  Hanson  Townb 

The  sick  man  said:    "  I  pray  I  shall  not  die 
Before  this  tumult  which  now  rocks  the  earth 
Shall  cease.     I  dread  far  journcyings  to  God 
Ero  I  have  heard  the  final  shots  of  war, 
And  learned  the  outcome  of  this  holocaust." 

Yet  one  night,  while  the  guns  still  roared  and 

flashed. 
His  spirit  left  his  body;   left  the  earth 
Which  he  had  loved  in  sad,  disastrous  days. 
And  sped  to  heav'n  amid  the  glittering  stars 
And  the  white  splendor  of  the  quiet  moon. 

One  instant — and  a  hundred  years  rushed  by! 
And  he,  a  new  immortal,  found  his  way 
Among  the  great  celestial  hills  of  God. 
Then  suddenly  one  memory  of  earth 
Flashed  like  a  meteor's  flame  across  his  mind. 

One  instant — and  another  hundred  years! 
And  even  the  dream  of  that  poor  little  place 
Which  he  had  known  was  lost  in  greater  spheres 
Through  which  he  whirled ;  and  old  remembrances 
Were  but  as  flecks  of  dust  blown  down  the  night; 
And  nothing  mattered,  save  that  suns  and  moons 
Swung  in  the  ether  for  unnumbered  worlds 
High,  high  above  the  pebble  of  the  earth. 

Irene  Rutherford  McCleod's  "Sword 
Blades"  (B.  W.  Huebsch)  is  inferior  to 
her  first  volume  of  verses,  but  it  is  spirited 
and  sincere.  Here  is  a  characteristically 
vivacious  lyric. 

YOUTH 

By  Irene  Rutherford  McCleod 

Down  the  valleys  and  up  the  hills, 
Comes  youth  with  wind  behind  him! 

O,  in  his  hands  are  daffodils, 

And  never  a  bond  shall  bind  him ! 

Beneath  the  blessing  of  his  feet 
The  young  green  corn  is  singing. 

O,  April  rain  is  warm  and  sweet, 
And  all  the  earth  is  springing! 

The  star  of  the  dawn  is  in  his  hair. 
His  lightning  eyes  are  tearless, 

O,  every  venture  he  will  dare. 
And  his  rebel  heart  is  fearless! 

His  lovely  lips  are  pitiless. 

He  spurns  the  old  before  him ; 
O,  they  vainly  clutch  at  his  passing  dress. 

And  curse  him  and  adore  him! 

He  walks  unashamed  and  unafraid. 

And  wind  is  ever  behind  him! 
O,  at  his  side  is  a  burning  blade, 

And  never  a  bond  shall  bind  him! 

A  few  years  ago,  the  verses  that  ap- 
peared in  college-magazines  were  almost 
without  exception  humorous — at  least  in 
purpose.  Vers  de  societe  was  the  sort  of 
writing  in  which  the  undergraduate  poet 
chiefly  desired  to  excel.  Nowr,  however, 
the  college-poet  is  attracted  by  the  sub- 
jects that  attract  his  older  fellow  craftsmen. 
He  takes  his  art  seriously,  and  not  infre- 
quently he  writes  verse  that  deserves  and 
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Put  Your  Family  in 


Keds 


Canvas  Rubber-soled  Footwear  for  Men,  Women  and  Children 


KEDS  is  the  name  to  guide  you  to  grace, 
beauty  and  solid  comfort  in  footwear. 
Keds  is  the  new  name  of  an  old-established 
family  of  ultra-stylish,  serviceable  and  com- 
fortable rubber-soled  shoes  with  uppers  of 
a  specially  woven  fine  grade  of  canvas. 

If  you  glory  in  a  light,  springy  step,  full 
of  noiseless  grace,  ask  your  dealer  for  Keds. 
There  are  many  styles  and  shapes.  You  can 
find  your  particular  Keds,  whether  for  the 
fashionable  boulevard  or  afternoon  tea  on 
your  own  porch. 


Keds  are  vogue — they  are  worn  by  partic- 
ular dressers  at  all  the  smart  places — they 
add  a  refreshing  grace  to  the  dainty  feet  of 
society  women — they  give  substantial  wear 
with  good  looks  and  solid  comfort  to  busi- 
ness men — for  children  they  are  next  to 
going  "barefoot." 

There  are  three  grades  of  Keds.  Choose 
the  kind  you  want.  You  are  sure  of  wear 
in  every  pair.  Each  grade  carries  with  it 
the  reputation  of  the  largest  rubber  manu- 
facturer in  the  world. 


$1.50 

NATIONAL      UP 

Keds 


$1.25 
to 


CA^PFIRE      $2.00 

Keds 


Keds 


$1.00 

to 
$1.50 


There  is  style  in  Keds.  They  are  built  on  popular 
lasts  and  approved  by  fashion  authorities. 

There  is  comfort  in  Keds.  The  tops  offer  full,  elas- 
tic support;    the  soles  are  durable,  flexible  and  buoyant. 


There  is  economy  in  Keds.     Cost  considered,  Keds 
outwear  any  other  footwear  yet  devised. 

Ask  your  dealer   to  show  you    Keds  and    shoe  the 
family  in  style  and  comfort. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


New  York 
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Say  the  full  name 
whenyou  order 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON    RINGS 

This  will  insure  you  against  the  substitute  and   imitation 
piston  rings  sold  as  \eftK-^oof. 

The  McQuay-Norris  ring  is  the  only  piston  ring  that  has  a 
right  to  the  name  \eak-^oof,  It  is  trade-marked.  Because 
of  the  mechanical  perfection  of  its  design  it  is  the  only  pis- 
ton ring  that  is  truly  and  efficiently  "leakproof"  in  service. 
That  design  is  the  exclusive  property  of  the  McQuay- 
Norris  Manufacturing  Company— the  inventors  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  Genuine  \eaa«.-\roof  Piston  Ring. 
Jobbers  everywhere  carry  complete  service  stocks.  All 
over-sizes  in  widths  and  diameters  immediately  available. 
Sold  and  installed  by  your  garage  or  repair  man. 
As  an  assurance  of  getting  the  genuine,  haoe  your  garage  or  repair  man  send 
you  the  empty  containers — one  container  for  each  ring — with  his  bill. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 
"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" — the  standard  handbook  on  gas  en- 
gine compression.      Simple,  sensible,  informative — of  great  value  to 
anyone  who  owns  or  operates  any  motor  or  engine.      Write  Depart- 
ment LD. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
BRANCH  OFFICES 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Pittsburg 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Cincinnati  Seattle 

Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Atlanta  Denver 

Dallas 

Canadian  Factory:  W.  H.   Banfield  &  Sons.  Ltd..  372  Pape  Ave., 

Toronto 


™*>4i3 


'■v- 


The  Genuine — 

packed  this  way  for  your 
protection.  See  that  all 
McQuay  -  Norris  \  Eftn^ooF 
Piston  Rings  are  packed  in 
this  special  carton  under  this 
copyrighted  label;  each  ring 
separately  contained  in  this 
sealed  parchment  container. 
It  protects  you  against  substi~ 
tution;  protects  the  ring  against 
rust  and  rough   handling. 


obtains  a  hearing  outside  the  walls  of  the 
college.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  poetry 
thai  Las  been  written  in  past  years  by  the 
Btudents  of  Noire  Dame  University  has 
been  gathered  into  a  small  volume  by 
Speer  Strahari  and  Charles  L.  O'Donnell. 
C.S.C.,  and  published  by  the  University 
Press  with  tin-  modest  title  "Xotre  Dame 
Verse."  It  is  an  admirable  collection, 
worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  University 
I  bat  lias  numbered  among  its  professors  such 
men  of  letters  as  diaries  Warren  Stoddard 
and  Maurice  Francis  Egan.  From  it  we 
make  two  selections:  the  first,  a  splen- 
didly descriptive  lyric,  and  the  second,  a 
finely  wrought  sonnet  rich  in  historical 
significance. 

IN  MARCH 
By  Charles  J.  Flynv 

A  wild  wind  and  a  flying  moan, 

And  clouds  that  drift  and  lower: 
A  heart  that  leaps  at  the  thought,  how  soon 

The  earth  will  be  in  flower. 

Behind,  the  gust  and  the  ragged  cloud 
And  the  sound  of  loosening  floods 

I  see  young  May.  with  her  fair  hair  bowed 
In  a  waking  world  of  buds. 

IN  THE  GREEK  ROOM 

By  Charles  L.  O'Donxell 

Greece  struck  a  starward  -way  and  smote  her  name 
Across  the  outrolled  page  of  heaven's  blue: 
Clouds  clung  for  ivy  round  her  walls  that  grew 

Out  of  the  inmost  heart  of  earth's  iron  frame 

About  her  brow  a  million  suns  aflame; 
Eagles  for  aerie  to  her  temples  flew — 
All  power,  all  genius  to  herself  she  drew, 

Till  at  her  heart  corruption's  canker  came. 

Then  star  on  star  she  saw  her  splendor  fade. 
Stone  fell  from  stone  as  deeper  struck  the  rust, 

Till,  feeble  remnant  of  a  world  decayed, 
Down-toppling  came  an  avalanche  of  dust. 

Here  where  we  see  her  lights  go  down  the  Styx. 

What  reads  blind  Homer  in  yon  crucifix? 

Here  is  a  bit  of  Celtic  magic,  a  hearty 
home-coming  song.  The  sorrow  of  the  exile 
from  Ireland  has  produced  much  noble 
poetry.  This  poet  gives  us  the  other  side  of 
the  shield,  the  joy  of  the  Irishman  whose 
exile  is  over.  We  take  it  from  "Songs  of 
Creelabeg"   (The  Devin-Adair  Company). 

GOING  HOME 
By  P.  J.  Carroll 

'Tis  worth  the  score  of  years  to  be  returning 
Back  o'er  a  smooth  sea  with  a  track  of  foam. 

There's  a  gray  frost  on  the  pane,  and  a  turf-fire 

burning. 

And  young  eyes  watching  for  the  coming  home. 


Ah.    you'd    be    glad,    too.    to    hear    the    engines 
pounding, 
And   you   going   back   where   white   fields   are 
spread. 
Your. heart  would  run  before,  so  you'd  soon  bo 
rounding  _ 
The  Moorna  hills,  behind  near  Kerry  Head 


Good-by  to  the  city  where  my  heart  was  pining 
For  a  speck  of  the  sky,  for  a  blade  of  dewy 
grass! 
In  Creelabeg  there's  a  gentle  sun  a-shining 
Between  the  showers  that  dance  for  you  and 
pass. 


Ah,  Creelabeg!  I  can't  live  on  without  you 
So  I'm  going  back  with  Christmas  in  the  air, 

I  went  from  you,  but  never  did  I  doubt  you, — 
Put  fresh  turf  on,  clears:  I  will  soon  be  there! 

In  England  much  attention  has  been 
attracted  recently  by  poems  bearing  the 
signature  "X."     Of  the  author  it  is  known 
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mly  that  he  is  an  Englishman  who  has 
jiven  two  sons  to  the  war.  The  verses 
lave  been  published  in  this  country  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  under  the  title 
'War-Poems— By  X."  From  this  un- 
isual  volume  we  quote  a  poem  which 
expresses,  simply  and  poignantly,  a  most 
ragic  phase  of  warfare — the  heartbreak  of 
he  mother  whose  son  has  gone  to  battle. 

COME  YOUNG  LADS  FIRST 
By  X 

Sergeant  went  a-walking 

Wi'  ribbons  in  his  cap, 
"Ho-ho,"  says  he,  "his  Majesty 

Wants  just  another  chap. 
An'  as  'tis  plain,  for  married  men 

He  no  more  cares  a  rap. 

Come  young  lads  first!" 

Wherefore  the  bairn  I  suckled 

Goes  now  in  khaki  drest; 
So  young  is  he  that  he  med  bo 

Still  cozy  from  my  breast: 
But  he  marches  with  his  chin  up 

An'  his  chest  out,  like  the  rest — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

Old  Squire  says,  "Oh,  yes,  oh,  yes, 

'Twill  do  him  worlds  of  good"; 
An'  parson  says  that  losing  bairns, 

If  rightly  understood, 
Is  blessed,  an'  'tis  sweet,  he  says, 

For  th'  King  to  shed  your  blood — 
Come  young  lads  first! 

"  Abram,"  he  says,  "gave  Isaac, 

As  writ  in  Holy  Word. 
An'  Mary  broke  the  precious  box 

At  the  feet  of  our  dear  Lord ; 
So  you  must  give  your  boy,"  he  says, 

"To  carry  England's  sword. 

Come  young  lads  first!" 

They  speak  you  fair,  do  gentlemen, 

but  not  more  fan-  or  free 
Than  my  young  son,  who's  just  the  one 

His  father  used  to  be; 
And  when  I  said  he  med  be  killed 

He  angers  up  at  me, 

"Come  young  lads  first!" 

For  he's  no  lad  that  hides  his  mind 

An'  he's  no  lad  that  feigns; 
An'  while  he  spoke  my  heart  came  back 

As  easy  of  its  pains 
As  when  his  father  courted  me 

Along  the  scented  lanes — 

Come  young  lads  first! 

A  woman  has  her  love  (it  is 

Her  glory  and  her  crown) 
Which  many  waters  can  not  quench 

An'  the  great  floods  can  not  drown; 
But  men  have  that  which  passes  love 

When  they  hear  the  bugles  blown- 
Come  young  lads  first! 

An'  so  the  bairn  I  suckled 

Goes  now  in  khaki  drest; 
So  young  is  he  that  he  med  be 

Still  cozy  from  my  breast ; 
An'  marches  with  his  chin  up 

An'  his  chest  out,  like  the  rest — 
Come  young  lads  first! 


From  "Sunflowers:  A  Book  of  Kansas 
•ems,"  selected  by  Willard  Wattles 
.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.)  we  take  this 
igrammatic  expression  of  homesickness ; 

KANSAS  AND  LONDON 

By  Harry  Kemp 

lere  the  vast  and  cloudless  sky  was  broken  by 

one  crow 
at  upon  a  hill — all  alone— long  ago,  .  .  . 
t  I  never  felt  so  lonely  and  so  out  of  God's  uu> 
here,  where  I  brush  elbows  with  a  thousand 
every  day. 


332,560  Soundings 
Without  a  Stutter 

A  horn  that  you  can  sound  100  times  every  day 
for  10  years  without  a  miss  is  100%  reliable.  In 
a  recent  factory  test  a  Sparton  Motorhom  was 
sounded  332,560  times,  the  equivalent  of  a  decade 
of  busy  service,  without  a  single  failure. 

It  is  this  sort  of  reliability  that  resulted  in  42 
of  the  leading  motor  car  manufacturers  adopting 
the  Sparton  Motorhom  as  stand- 
ard equipment.  Hand -driven  or 
motor-driven  models.  Prices,  $3 
to  $15. 

The  Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum  Sys- 
tem subjected  to  equally  severe  tests 
has  shown  itself  equally  reliable, 
as  have  also  Sparton  Radiators 
and  Radiator  Fans.  Sparton 
means  Reliability. 

THE   SPARKS-WITHINGTON    CO. 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  tj.  S.  A. 
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Roof  of  this  church 
was  laid  in  1832, 
then  relaid  in 
1916.  Still  in  per- 
fect condition  after 
84  years  of  service. 

Nature's  Gift  to  the  Ages  and  to  All  People 

VERMONT  SEA  GREEN  SLATE 

Send  for  our  free  book,  "For  the 
Generations  to  Come."  32  pages 
of  interesting  information  about 
roofs  in  general  and  about  Vermont 
Sea  Green  Slate  in  particular. 

Tells  you  which  roof  is  best  for 
your  particular  purpose — andivhy. 
Gives  actual  facts  and  figures  — 
photographs  and  tests  —  freight 
costs,  etc. 

The  Vermont  Slate  Manufac- 
turers' Bureau  is  conducted  by  men 
of  long  years  of  practical  experi- 
ence. Their  knowledge  embraces 
every  angle  of  the  roofing  busi- 
ness. Their  services  are  yours  to 
command  without  charge. 

Send  for  the  book  and  ask  the 
Bureau  any  specific  questions  you 
may  have  in  mind.  Learn  a//about 
all  roofs  before  you  decide  on  any 
one  roof  in 
particular. 


Not  a  precious,  priceless  flower, 
this  time — nor  yet  a  fruit  upon 
the  tree.  But  a  roof  as  beautiful 
as  sunlight  and  as  indestructible 
as  Time  —  Vermont  Sea  Green 
Slate. 

From  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
earth  it  comes  —  where  for  thou- 
sands of  years  it  has  been  in  the 
making. 

As  permanent  as  a  mountain 
side  —  and  as  stern  a  foe  to  wind 
and  snow  and  fire  and  rain. 

Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate  will 
last  for  generations  to  come  — 
winter  after  winter — summer  after 
summer  —  without  a  cent's  worth 
of  repairs. 

Even  painting  is  un- 
necessary when  you  roof 
with  Vermont  Sea  Green 
Slate.  First  cost  is  the  only 
cost. 


fi^vrs.-' 


Jhk 


THE  VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS' 
Publicity  Bureau  P,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  handsomely  illustrated  book,  "For  the  Genera 

tions  to  Come. "    I  am  interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of  building) 


Name 


Address 


The  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO   WILL  DECIDE  THE 


Just  Published 


INTIMATE  PEN  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  DECIDE 
MAKING  OF  THE  NEW  EUROPE 

PRINCESS     CATHERINE    RADZIWILL 

Author  of  "Memories  of  Forty  Years,"  "The  Royal 
Marriage  Market,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  work  the  Princess  gives  her  impressions 
of  "Sovereigns  and  Statesmen"  with  a  critical  eye 
upon  personality,  temperament,  and  character. 
Her  main  idea  circles  around  the  days  which  will 
see  the  close  of  the  present  war  and  the  discussions 
from  which  will  evolve  the  arrangements  forming 
the  basis  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Her  pen  lacks  none  of  its  candor  or  incisive  satire,  and  throughout 
the  running  sequence  of  comment  and  anecdote  is  a  linking  of  thought 
which  shows  that  the  Princess  has  in  clear  view  her  aim  to  convey  to 
her  readers  sharply  focused  portraits  of  the  men  who  will  have  the 
making  of  the  new  Europe  in  their  hands. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures.         Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50  net;  by  mail,  $2.66 

ALL  BOOKSTORES    OR 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York 


By 

Russia 

France 

Austria 

Bulgaria 

Servia 

Belgium 


Just  Published 


Greece 

Italy 

Turkey 

Germany 

England 

Etc. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


BACK  FROM  SIBERIA 


THE  men  in  the  Irkutsk  prison  were 
watching  eight  fellow  prisoners  flogged 
when  the  Provincial  State  Attorney  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  doorway.  "Russia 
is  a  republic,"  he  cried,  "and  you  are 
free!"  The  news  of  the  revolution  had 
reached  Siberia,  and  an  hour  afterward 
prisoners  and  political  exiles  began  their 
race  back  to  Russia.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  a  hundred  thousand  of  them 
traveling  from  the  almost  inaccessible 
mines  and  settlements  to  the  nearest  point 
on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  going  by 
sledge  if  they  can;  if  not,  walking  in 
reckless  haste.  For  they  are  engaged  in  a 
race  against  time.  The  spring  thaw  is 
approaching,  and  if  the  exiles  do  not  reach 
the  railroad  within  two  weeks  the  roads 
will  become  seas  of  mud,  even  in  the  coldest 
settlements  of  the  lower  Lena,  and  it  will 
be  impossible  to  move  forward  until  the 
ice  breaks  on  the  rivers  two  months  later. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Associated  Press 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  exodus 
writes  in  the  New  York  Evening  World: 

The  first  large  party  consisted  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  political  convicts  and 
administrative  exiles,  including  twenty 
members  of  the  Jewish  revolutionary 
band.  The  exiles  were  traveling  in  special 
cars  and  had  been  on  the  road  continu- 
ously from  March  24,  five  days  after  they 
first  heard  of  the  revolution. 

The  cars  were  met  by  a  vast  crowd  at 
the  railroad-station,  which  cheered  them 
tumultously.  The  returning  exiles  re- 
turned the  cheers,  but  they  were  in  a 
deplorable  physical  condition — shaggy,  un- 
couth, unwashed,  and  extremely  emaciated. 

Many  were  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
two  had  lost  hands  and  feet  from  frost- 
bites, and  one,  who  attempted  flight  a 
week  before  the  revolution,  had  been  shot 
in  the  leg  when  he  was  recaptured.  He 
was  lying  in  a  prison  -  hospital  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  a  free  man. 

Five  days  after  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  6,000  exiles  entered  Irkutsk, 
but  the  vast  majority  were  unable  to 
proceed  west,  owing  to  the  lack  of  rolling- 
stock.  These  encamped  about  the  town 
and  along  the  railroad,  and  at  least  a 
month  will  be  needed  before  they  can  be 
sent  home. 

The  president  of  the  Exile  Reception 
Committee  in  Ekaterinburg  estimates 
that  fully  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners 
are  on  their  way  back,  and,  large  as  this 
figure  is,  he  claims  that  it  does  not  com- 
prise all  the  Russians  sent  to  Siberia  for 
political  offenses,  or  even  all  who  have 
survived  the  hardships  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment incident  upon  their  daily  life  before 
the  liberation.  Many  men  and  women 
have  married  and  made  their  homes  in 
Siberia,  and  do  not  wish  to  leave.  Those 
returning  to  Russia  had  been,  in  many 
cases,  actually  imprisoned— under  condi- 
tions which  make  a  report  of  the  worst  jail 
in   this  country  read  like  a  sociologist's 
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TRUCKS 

v^irdeS  !  As  you  widen  the  scope  of 
your  business,  the  dependability  of  your 
hauling  facilities  becomes  increasingly 
vital.  Let  us  show  you  why  big  users 
everywhere  find  Packard  silent,  chain- 
less  trucks  the  most  dependable  and 
economical.  Seven  sizes  of  the  new  series 
Packards,  with  four-speed  transmission. 
"Ask  the  man  who  owns  one."  Con- 
sult the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company, 
at  Detroit,  or  the  local  Packard  dealer 


if 


June 
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Why  Endure  a 
Thing  Like  This  ? 

Why  spoil  good  clothes  on  soiled  cushions  when  the  remedy 
lies  no  farther  away  than  your  nearest  accessory  dealer's  ? 
There  you'll  find  Gordon  Seat  Covers,  just  right  for 
your  motor  car,  "tailored  to  fit"  and  sure  to  give  the 
most  lively  satisfaction. 


Are  the  last  and  finishing  touch  to  motor  car  elegance.  What  good  clothes 
are  to  the  man,  Gordon  Covers  are  to  the  motor  car.  They  give  distinc- 
tion; elevate  to  class;  clothe  with  dignity  and  suggest  luxury.  Besides 
they  keep  your  clothes  perfectly 
clean.  A  motor  car  doesn't 
seem  finished  until  it's 
dressed  in  Gordon  Covers' 
and  certainly  it  falls  far 
short  in  perfect  service. 

Gordon  Covers  look  as 

fresh  and  smooth  as  the 

back  of  a  glove  on  a  lady's 

hand.     And   service? 

Well,  they'll  wear  so  long 

you'll  forget  what  your  motor 

car  seats  originally  were.  Motor  Car  Dressed  in  Gordon  c<Jvers 

Ask  your  accessory  dealer  to  show  you 

these  elegant  seat  covers— you'll  be  delighted  with  appearance  and  price. 

Also,  let  us  send  a  booklet — entirely  free — describing  Gordon  Covers  in  26 

^gv       distinctive  fabrics,  printed  in'  actual  shades  of  browns,  tans 

»\     and  §reys-  and  giving  the  prices  of  seat  covers  for  your  motor 

mmj-tQfl   car  m  any  of  '  hese  fabrics.     Wril  e  tor  t  his. 

Gordon  Easy  On  Tire  Covers 

are  a  profit-paying  investment.  More  than  that,  an  absolute  necessity  if 
you  aim  to  get  full  value  from  your  tires.  As  well  set  about  deliberately  to 
rot  a  tire  as  to  leave  it  exposed  to  sunlight.  Gordon  Easy  On  Tire  Covers 
are  a  thoroughly  finished  product  and  look  well  on  a  car.    Ask.about  them! 


THE  J.  P.  GORDON  CO. 


432     N.    Fourth    Street 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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dream.  Describing  his  talks  with  the  freed 
prisoners,  the  correspondent  writi 

The  crowds  a(  Tyumen  cheered  the 
famous  terrorist.  Nicolai  Anuikhin,  who 
shot  and  killed  the  chief  of  the  Petrograd- 
Warsaw    Railway    in    1906.      His    victim, 

Genera]    Fuchloff,    was   about    to    kidnap 
Hid   railroad   strikers   and    send    them    to 
Siberia. 
Anuikhin,  who  introduced  himself  as  "a 

released  jailbird.-'  is  a  gigantic,  broad- 
shouldered,  elderly  man,  with  a  gray  im- 
perial and  an  excited  manner  of  speech. 
He  said: 

"After  one  year  in  European  convict 
prisons  I  spent  ten  years  in  Hie  Alex- 
andres-k  prison,  titty  miles  from  Irkutsk. 
This  is  the  biggest  convict  jail  in  Russia 
and  contained  12,000  ordinary  criminals 
and  about  500  political  prisoners,  mostly 
sentenced  to  life  kalroga,  the  severest  form 
of  Russian  punishment  short  of  death. 

"I  spent  the  first  five  years  in  the  so- 
called  probation  class,  with  hands  and  feet 
manacled  and  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow 
which  I  had  to  take  everywhere.  In  addi- 
tion I  was  repeatedly  Hogged  by  order  of 
the  Governor.  The  Assistant  Governor, 
during  the  absence  of  his  chief,  ordered 
daily  floggings  for  Ms  own  satisfaction. 

"The  occupants  of  the  different  dormi- 
tories communicated  by  means  of  tappings 
and  other  systems  of  signaling.  Altho 
we  also  had  means  of  communication 
with  the  outside  world,  we  knew  nothing 
of  the  revolution  until  the  morning  of  our 
release. 

"After  our  release  we  learned  that  the 
Assistant  Governor,  on  getting  the  news  of 
the  revolution,  declared  that  he  would  give 
a  farewell  flogging,  'in  order  to  prepare 
my  jailbirds  for  sweet  liberty.'" 

Among  the  political  prisoners  from 
Tobolsk  is  Alexander  PopofT,  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  an  alleged  plot 
against  the  Emperor,  a  charge  which'  he 
declares  was  a  fabrication  by  the  police. 
PopofT,  who  is  a  highly  intelligent  artizan, 
was  chained  by  the  wrists  and  ankles 
for  four  years.  In  describing  his  release, 
he  says  in  The  World: 

"A  most  remarkable  feature  of  amnesty 
day  in  Tobolsk  was  the  sudden  demand 
for  blacksmiths*.  The  prison  blacksmith, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  convicts,  fled, 
and  private  blacksmiths,  in  the  general 
orgy  of  revolutionary  triumph,  could 
not  be  found. 

"In  the  meantime  sixty  chained  men 
waited  for  their  liberation.  The  newly 
formed  committee  of  public  safety,  unable 
to  find  blacksmiths,  drove  the  still  chained 
convicts  to  the  dismissed  Governor's 
palace,  where  a  banquet  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  we  had  our  first  free  meal. 
Above  the  din  of  speeches  and  cheers  for 
the  Russian  Republic  could  be  heard  the 
jangling  of  our  shackles." 

The  news  of  the  revolution  reached  the 
prisoners  in  Siberia  by  various  channels, 
but  in  all  cases  the  announcement  was 
unexpected  and  dramatic.  In  several 
places  the  police  were  wise  enough  to  tell 
the  news  themselves  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger  of  suddenly  finding  themselves 
in  the  power  of  men  they  had  abused  with 
impunity  for  years.  The  reports  seem  to 
show    that    the   exiles   rarely   rose   against 
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their  jailers,  altho  the  interviewer  quotes 
Basil  Muravin,  once  a  social  revolutionist, 
as  saying: 

When  the  revolution  occurred  I  was 
in  the  small  Udinsk  transport  -  prison 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  other  convicts 
for  dispatch  together  to  the  east.  I  had 
long  lost  hope  of  pardon  when  I  learned 
that  I  was  free.  The  discovery  came  in 
a  most  dramatic  way.  I  was  at  the  time 
in  chains  as  a  newcomer  of  unknown 
character.  I  heard  a  sudden  shouting 
and  afterward  a  terrific  rifle-firing.  It 
sounded  as  if  a  million  cartridges  had  ex- 
ploded in  quick  succession. 

Next  bullets  began  to  fly  over  the 
prison -yard.  Finally  a  bullet  cut  the 
halyard  of  the  Russian  flag  which  waved 
over  the  prison-building.  The  flag  dropf 
on  the  roof  and  shortly  afterward  a  crowd 
stormed  the  prison  and  hoisted  there  a 
revolutionary  ensign.  My  last  experience 
of  the  old  regime  was  a  visit  by  the  former 
Governor  of  the  jail,  who,  fearing  retalia- 
tion, begged  me  to  sign  a  statement  ac- 
quitting him  of  ill  -  treatment.  Tho  his 
treatment  of  the  convicts  had  been  bad, 
I  agreed,  not  desiring  to  mar  Russia's 
new  freedom  by  acts  of  petty  vengeance. 

In  another  case  the  priests  announced 
the  revolution  in  the  churches.  At  once, 
reports  The  World: 

Fifty  exiles,  who  were  in  the  congrega- 
tion, rushed  out,  determined  on  vengeance 
on  the  local  police  -  captain,  who  was  a 
wanton  tyrant.  They  were  met  by  the 
policeman's  ten-year-old  daughter,  who 
stood  before  her  father  and  exclaimed, 
"Kill  me  first!"  The  child's  action  saved 
the  captain's  life. 


THE  LESS   HOURS  THE  MORE  PAY 

AT  the  present  day  a  workman's  wages 
look  very  generous  until  they  are 
brought  into  contact  with  a  bushel  of 
potatoes;  but  if  a  laborer  can  do  no  more 
execution  in  the  unending  Battle  of  the 
Corner  Grocery  than  he  could  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  for 
him  to  learn  how  quickly  he  would  starve 
to  death  had  it  not  been  for  the  amazing 
increase  in  wages  during  the  last  century. 
More  and  more  money  has  been  paid  for 
fewer  hours  of  work,  but  we  suspect  the 
actual  work  done  in  a  day  has  not  de- 
creased. The  old  mechanic  who  worked 
from  sunup  till  it  was  just  light  enough  to 
see  to  put  away  the  tools  could  never  un- 
derstand the  man  who  quits  work  at  twelve 
with  his  hammer  in  mid-air;  nor  could  the 
modern  union-member  conceive  of  sus- 
pending work  because  one  of  the  gang  had 
thought  of  a  good  story.  But  let  us  quote 
the  changes  in  wages  and  hours  from  the 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch: 

During  the  month  of  September,  1793, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Capitol  in  Wash- 
ington was  put  in  place  and  work  on  the 
building  was  begun  immediately  there- 
after. British  mechanics  performed  most 
of  the  labor.  Their  day  started  at  sunrise 
and  ended  at  sunset,  and  the  average  of 
the  wages  paid  was  50  cents. 

One  hundred  and  eleven  years  later, 
which  makes  the  date   1904,  ground   was 


With  a  whirr"  that  means  business  the  letters  race  through 
the  sealing  machine  speeded  by  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 

Mailings  ready  on  time  and  out  on  time.  Orders  and 
payments  back  on  time.  Books  balanced  on  time.  Dispatch! 

All  work  is  done  well  when  paced  by  a  Robbins  &  Myers 
Motor,  whether  it  be  sealing  envelopes,  addressing  mail, 
making  calculations,  or  writing  letters  the  electrical  way;  or 
operating  an  electric  cleaner  in  the  home;  or  running  the 
biggest  punch-press  out  in  the  shops. 

To  be  Robbins  &  Myers  equipped  is  to  be  efficiency  equipped. 

For  this  reason  manufacturers  of  electrically  driven  devices  select  Robbins 
&  Myers  Motors  as  their  motive  equipment.  This  selection  enables  them 
to  make  a  real  guarantee  and  to  live  up  to  it. 

Whatever  the  requirements  —  within  the  power  range  of  1,40  to  30 
horsepower — there's  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  of  the  exact  capacity,  speed 
and  operating  characteristics  to  give  the  desired  results. 

To  manufacturers  of  motor  driven  equipment  we  will  submit  sample 
motors  without  charge  or  obligation. 

Facts  regarding  Robbins  &  Myers  service  await  power  users,  electrical 
device  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans  and  Small  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Uobbf  us  Si  M^ers  Motors 


list 
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100,000  Square  Feet  in  30  Days 

Austin  Standard  No.  3 

THE  structural  steel  for  1,000  lineal  feet — 
100,000  square  feet  of  factory-space  like 
the  above- — is  ready-fabricated.  Other  materials 
are  in  stock  or  under  contract.  You  can  occupy 
the  finished  building  or  buildings  in  30  work- 
ing-days after  you  place  the  order. 


Austin  Standard  No.  3  is  100  feet 
wide — the  maximum  economical  width 
that  can  be  well  lighted  through  side- 
walls  and  monitor.  It  may  be  any  desired 
length,  in  multiples  of  20  feet.  And  it 
is  a  substantial  structure  for  permanent 
service — not  a  portable  or  makeshift. 


The  nine  Austin  Standards  include 
three  types  that  we  construct  in  30  work- 
ing-days, four  60-day  types,  and  two 
multi-story  types  that  take  a  little  more 
time.  Austin  service  includes  the  design, 
construction  and  equipment  of  individual 
buildings  and  complete  plants. 


Send  for  the  new  Austin   Catalog. 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Jackson,  Mich.  Indianapolis 

Export  Representative:  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
number  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.  This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  in  this  country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  book  have  been  imported.  Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted.  i2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.  50c  ;  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Believer 


To  Die  or  Not  to  Die 


Atheist 


— that  is  the  question  answered  by  twenty-six  eminent  Scientists 
Preachers,  and  other  Thinkers,  in  this  book 

What  Happens  After  Death? 

A  comparison  of  many  conflicting  opinions  from  widely  diverse 
viewpoints,  every  one  of  which  arouses  intense  interest. 


Spiritist 


Cloth  bound,  75  cents; 
by  mail,  83  cents 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


Agnostic 


ALLEN'S  FOOT-EASE 

The  Antiseptic  Powder  to| 
Shake  Into  Your  Shoes 

and  sprinkle  in  the  Foot-Bath.  It] 
instantly  relieves  the  pain  you  suf-  1 
ferfrom  Bullions,  Callouses  or  from  ' 
Tired,  Aching:,  Swollen  Feet,  blis-J 
ters  or  sore  spots.  The  troops  on  the  < 
Mexican  border  use  it,  and  over< 
100,000  packages  have  been  used  by  J 
the  German  and  Allied  troops  fn  < 
Europe  because  it  rests  the  feet  and  < 
makes  new  or  tisrht  shoes  feel  easy. J 
For  23  years  the  standard  comforter. ' 
Sold  everywhere,  25c.  Don't  accepl , 
any  subs'.Kute. 
"Oh!  What  POSTC"  trial  packace 

Rest  a"d  niiCKi  sent  by  mail.    Address,, 

Comfort"  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le  Rcy.  N.  Y. 


broken  in  the  city  of  Washington  for  a 
building  that  was  to  contain  the  offices  and 
committee-rooms  of  the  Senators  in  Con- 
gress. The  work,  which  continued  three 
years,  was  almost  entirely  done  by  Ameri- 
can-born mechanics.  Their  day  was  eight 
hours  long  and  their  average  pay  was  $4. 

In  other  words,  the  workman  of  1904 
received  in  one  hour  as  much  money  as  the 
workman  of  1793  received  in  a  day  that 
began  with  the  dawn  and  ended  with  the 
twilight. 

The  year  after  the  signing  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  selectmen  of 
Newburyport  in  Massachusetts — the  Colo- 
nies being  at  war  and  workmen  being  few 
— thought  it  advisable  to  establish  a  scale 
of  wages.  A  carpenter,  by  their  action, 
in  no  instance  was  to  be  paid  more  than 
$1.33  a  day,  the  length  of  which  was 
from  sunup  to  sundown.  Carpenters  now, 
in  some  localities,  receive  $7  for  eight 
hours'  work. 

Masons,  at  Newburyport,  were  prevented 
by  law  from  demanding  more  than  SI. 50 
a  day.  The  wages  of  bricklayers,  stone- 
masons, and  plasterers  in  1916  ranged  from 
$4  to  $7,  and  they  pull  off  their  overalls 
and  lock  up  their  trowels  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  day -laborer  of  1777  received  75 
cents  a  day  and  his  board,  or  $1  if  he 
boarded  himself.  His  hours,  too,  were 
from  "sun  to  sun."  Railroad  section- 
hands,  teamsters,  and  other  unskilled 
laborers  are  now  paid  from  $1.50  to  $3  a 
day.  The  once  humble  hod-carrier  in 
more  than  one  city  gets  50  cents  an  hour. 

Considering  that  the  whole  West  was 
worth  only  $13,000,000  when  Jefferson 
bought  it,  those  wages  seem  rather  good 
at  that.  The  first  strike  ended  rather 
disastrously,  The  Post  Dispatch  observes, 
but  about  1840  the  movement  which  gave 
us  the  eight-hour  day  had  its  rise. 

One  has  only  to  remember  that  the  first 
.  strike  of  American  workmen  occurred  in 
1802,  in  New  York.  John  Bach  McMasters, 
in  his  "History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States,"  relates  that  sailors,  who  were 
-  receiving  $10  a  month,  demanded  an  in- 
crease to  $14.  This  being  refused,  they 
left  their  work  and  marched  along  the 
river-front,  headed  by  a  brass  band.  They 
coaxed  or  compelled  other  sailors  to  join 
the  procession.  However,  "the  constables 
were  soon  in  pursuit,  arrested  the  leader, 
lodged  him  in  jail,  and  so  ended  the  earliest 
of  labor  strikes." 

In  1832,  the  master  carpenters,  masons, 
painters,  and  slaters  of  Boston  met  to 
debate  the  question:  "Would  a  ten-hour 
day  be  a  benefit?"  The  movement  spread 
to  other  cities  and  strikes  followed  at 
several  places.  The  workmen  of  the 
building  trades  demanded  a  ten-hour  day 
and  the  privilege  of  stopping  work  at 
6  p.m.  on  Saturdays  during  summer. 

After  eight  years  of  agitation,  the  ten- 
hqur  day  wTas  established  in  Boston. 
During  the  same  year,  1840,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  President  of  the  United  States, 
ordered  a  ten-hour  day  in  the  Navy- Yard 
at  Washington.  The  National  Govern- 
ment having  shown  the  way,  the  shorter 
day  was  gradually  adopted  everywhere, 
but  not  without  many  strikes  and  a  great 
deal  of  commotion  in  politics.  Candidates 
for  public  office  were  elected  and  defeated 
on  the  issue.  Governor  George  F.  Fort,  of 
New  Jersey,  declared — and  his  words  were 
caught  up   and   are   still   being  used   by 
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TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 


15001b.  Chassis 

(Loading  space  7  ft.  long  by  45  inches  wide) 


$1,000,000 


increase  in 


demand  for 


MOTOR  TRUCKS 


Why 


did  the  American  Public  invest  $  1 ,000,000  more  in  Stewarts 
during  the  past  1 2  months  than  during  the  previous  year  ? 


2426  Stewarts  are  earning  profits  for 
their  owners.  Many  5  years  old.  Stewarts 
are  built  to  last  10  years. 

Economical  ?  —  For  one  year,  our  fac- 
tory sales  of  repair  parts  for  all  Stewarts 
averaged  $1.52  each. 


Gas? — Many  owners  report  an  average 
of  20  miles  per  gallon  on  1500  lb 
Stewarts. 

Tires? —  One  firm,  with  over  30  Stewarts, 
averages  over  7000  miles  per  tire. 


Price?  —  Quantity  production  —  the  purchase  of  $3,000,000 
of  raw  material  (in  advance  of  price  increases)  that  is  why 
you  can  buy  Stewarts  at  many  dollars  under  average  prices. 
"Quality  trucks  at  quantity  prices"  is  our  plan. 

Terms? — Many  Stewart  dealers  will  sell  you  a  $795  Stewart 
at  $261  down  and  $1.85  per  day.  Thus,  a  Stewart  costs  you 
no  more  than  if  you  paid  spot  cash  and  bought  the  insurance 
on  the  truck  yourself. 


In  5  years,  no 
Stewart  has 
ever  worn  out 


The  Stewart  line  meets 
90%  of  all  truck  require- 
ments. 

(Chassis  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo) 

1 500  lb.  -  $  795 

1  ton  -    -  -  1390 
\V2  ton  -  -  1585 

2  ton-    -  -  1975 

Open  express  bodies  $  7  5  to  $  I  5  0  extra 
Steel  panel  bodies  $  1  25  to  $200  extra 

Stewart 

Motor 

Corporation 

Buffalo,  New  York 


Big  firms  buy  Stewarts  again  and  again 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  big  concerns  which  own 
Stewarts — some  of  them  as  many  as  6o  Stewarts: 


Standard  Oil  Company 
The  Bell'Telephone  Co. 
The  Boston  Clearing  House 
•  Parcel  Delivery  Co. 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News 
The  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 
Coca-Cola  Co. 


Los  Angeles  Delivery  Co. 
Ward  &  Ward  Baking  Co. 
Bonwit-Teller  &  Co. 
Sibley-Lindsay  &  Curr 
Shredded  Wheat  Co. 
Western  Electric  Co. 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 


Lower  Bell  Telephone  Co's 
economy-records 

The  23  Stewarts  in  the  sen-ice  of 
all  divisions  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
phone Co. — (according  to  investiga- 
tion made  by  Commercial  Car  Jour- 
nal) cost  less  per  mile,  in  gas.  oil, 
tires  and  repairs,  than  any  of  the 
other  dozen  makes  of  trucks  of  the 
Stewarts  weight  or  heavier.  Many  of 
the  Stewarts  which  helped  lower  the 
economy-records  for  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  were  several  years  old. 


Some  of  the  200  Cities  Where  You  Will  Find  Stewart  Sales  and  Service  Stations 


Akron,  Ohio     I 
Albany.  N.  Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Charleston,  \\  A  a. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus.  Ohio 
Cumberland.  Md. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Haverhill.  Mass. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Lowell.  Mass. 
Louisville.  Ky. 
Miami.  Hla. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.J. 
New  Orleans.  La. 
New  York  City 
Parkersburg,  W.Va. 


Peoria,  111. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Poughkeepsie 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Reading.  Pa 
Richmond.  \  a. 
San  Francis 
Savannah.  Ga. 


Schenectady,  N'.V 

S  iringfield.  Mass 
St .  Louis.  Mo. 
Tacom.i.  Wi 
Toledo.  Ohio 
1  renton,  N.  J. 
Watertown.  NY 
Wilmington,  Del 


1500  lb. 


1    ton 


1 ' .    ton 


2   ton 


J 
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Once  through  the  Typewriter ! 


Your  stenographer  types  the  telegram  on  the  telegraph 
company's  blank.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  making  a  "con- 
firmation" on  a  form  printed  on  blue  paper,  and  a  "carbon 
copy"  on  yellow  paper. 

She  sends  the  telegram,  mails  the  confirmation,  and 
sends  the  carbon  to  your  file.  Thus,  you  have  a  complete 
record  of  your  telegrams,  with  only  one  typing  operation. 


The  distinctive  colors  of  the  confirmation 
and  of  the  carbon  make  each  recognizable  at 
sight,  prevent  mistakes,  and  save  time. 

Yet  these  are  only  two  of  the  many  valuable 
printed  forms  that  are  possible  when  you  decide 
to  standardize  your  office  forms. 

Hammermill  Bond,  "The  Utility  Business 
Paper,"  fits  naturally  into  such  a  scheme  of 
standardization.. 

It  is  made  in  twelve  colors  and  white,  and  in 
three  finishes — which  produces  a  smooth,  a 
ripple  and  a  linen  surface — enabling  you  to 
have  a  distinctive  color  for  every  form. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,   ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Look  for  this  watermark — it  is  our  word  of  honor  to  the  public 


It  is  tough  and  durable,  and  is  a  quality  paper. 
It  is  economical. 

Your  printer  knows  Hammermill  Bond; 
knows  Lthat  he  can  supply  it  quickly,  and  will 
gladly  co-operate  with  you.  Talk  to  him  about 
standardized  printing. 

We  have  prepared  portfolios  applying  direct- 
ly to  nearly  every  line  of  business.  Printers 
may  have  the  full  set.  Many  printers  already 
have  full  sets  of  the  Hammermill  Portfolios. 

Let  us  send  you  a  portfolio  which  will  show 
you  how  you  can  use  Hammermill  Bond.  This 
portfolio  is  free.     Ask  for  it  on  your  letterhead. 


"■The  Utility  Business  Paper1' 
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labor's  speakers  and  writers — that  "con- 
stant and  unremitting  toil  prevents  in- 
tellectual improvement  and  leads  to  physi- 
cal and  moral  debasement."  Fort  was  a 
physician,  and  what  he  said  had  great 
weight  among  the  people. 

Workmen  came  together  throughout  the 
East,  made  speeches,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions. The  mill-operatives  at  Peterboro, 
in  New  Hampshire,  quaintly  asserted  that 
"altho  the  evening  and  the  morning  are 
spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  in  that 
book  no  mention  is  made  of  an  evening 
in  the  morning."  They  concluded,  there- 
fore, "that  the  practise  of  lighting  up 
our  factories  in  the  morning  and  thereby 
making  two  evenings  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  is  not  only  oppressive  but 
unscriptural." 

Seth  Luther,  a  mechanic  and  an  intelli- 
gent man,  in  a  pamphlet  published  during 
the  year  1832,  said  that  the  worker's  day 
in  the  mills  of  Xew  England  ranged  from 
'  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  in  length.  Even  so 
late  as  1844,  the  day  started  atmve  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  ended  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Thirty  minutes  were  al- 
lowed for  breakfast  and  thirty  minutes  for 
dinner,  eaten  at  noon. 

The  contest  for  a  ten-hour  day  was 
finally  won  by  labor  after  years  of  agita- 
tion, and  the  process  of  speeding  up  the 
factory  made  its  appearance.  Factories 
became  better  managed  and  machinery 
was  introduced  wherever  possible.  The 
slack  was  taken  up  in  other  ways.  Grog, 
which  had  been  served  twice  a  day  at 
all  shipyards,  was  abolished.  The  Post 
Dispatch  remarks  of  this  step: 

When  Thacker  Magoun  notified  his 
men  that  no  more  grog  should  be  drunk 
in  his  shipyard,  they  wrote  the  words, 
"No  Rum,"  on  all  his  timbers  and  on  the 
sides  of  his  carpenter-shop.  Some  of  the 
workers  struck,  but  the  order  stood. 

Richard  F.  Trevellick  <vas  a  ship- 
carpenter  in  New  York  when  the  day's 
work  began"  just  as  the  first  sunbeam  gilded 
the  tallest  spire  in  sight."  He  has  shown 
the  waste  that  marked  the  old  twelve-  and 
fourteen-hour  system. 

Aunt  Arlie  McVane,  he  has  written, 
came  to  the  yard  at  8:30  o'clock  in  the 
morning  with  packets  of  doughnuts, 
ginger-bread,  turnovers,  and  cookies.  The 
men  spent  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes 
refreshing  themselves  with  her  dainties. 
"No  one  ever  hurried,"  Trevellick  states, 
"during  cake-time." 

Two  hours  later,  Johnny  Grogan  ap- 
peared with  a  huge  board  of  stick  candy 
and  taffy.  It  required  fifteen  minutes  for 
him  to  sell  his  stock  and  take  his  de- 
parture. At  eleven  o'clock  "there  was  a 
general  sailing  out  of  the  yard  and  into  con- 
venient grog-shops  after  whisky."  There 
also  were  "four  or  five  men  among  us, 
and  one  apprentice— not  quite  a  year  my 
senior— who  used  to  sail  out  pretty 
regularly  ten  times  a  day  on  an  average," 
and  "two  that  went  for  whisky  only  when 
some  one  invited  them  to  drink,  and  two 
who  never  went  at  all. 

The  afternoon  was  much  like  the  morn- 
ing, except  that  Uncle  Jake  Grider  was  the 
cake-pedler.  His  rounds  were  made  at 
3:30  and  at  five  o'clock.  Work  stopt 
whenever  he  appeared.  "Then  at  sun- 
down," Trevellick  says,  as  he  puts  the 
finishing  strokes  on  his  picture,  "off  home 
to  supper."     The  ten-hour  day,  however, 


Owners'  Choice 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Singled  Out 
by    Motorists    Who    Know 

OVER  97  percent  of  all  Ajax  Tires  in  use  are  chosen  by  their  owners. 
They  are  singled  out,  for  reasons  of  quality,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
original  tires  supplied  by  the  automobile  manufacturer.   This 
record  is  unique  in  tire'selling.    A  big  fact — when  you  think  it  over. 

Ajax  sales  are  enormous — growing 
every  day.  And  practically  all  this  tre- 
mendous output  goes  to  owners — less 
than  3  per  cent  to  automobile  manufac- 
turers. Ajax  goes  to  the  motorist  who 
wants  better  tire  service  than  before — 
who  knows  that  Ajax  offers  something 


more. 


Proved  Against 
Other  Tires 

For  Ajax  Tires  are  bought  on  their 
road  showing.  In  thousands  of  cases  an 
Ajax  buyer  starts  with  one  Ajax  Tire. 
He  puts  it  on  and  makes  it  prove  itself 
against  his  other  tires. 

And  because  Ajax  actually  has  the 
inbuilt  quality — because  its  stubborn 
vitality  resists  the  hardest  punishment 
— because  it  keeps  its  "kick"  and  vim 
— as  his  other  tires  wear  out,  he  fills 
their  places  with  Ajax  Tires.  Finally 
*  he's  All- Ajax — and  All- Ajax  he  stays. 

Ajax  materials  and  workmanship  are 
highest  grade.  Ajax  formulae  are  right. 
But  the  peculiar  strength,  resilience — the 
wonderful  uniformity  of  Ajax  Tires  are 
in  the  Cure.    Electrical  Science  replaces 


human  uncertainty  in  the  Ajax  Auto- 
matic Heat-Control  Device — 

"The  Clock  With 

T!  it 

rigger 

It  measures — regulates  to  the  smallest 
fraction,  time  and  heat — adjusts  each 
hair's  breadth  change  of  temperature — 
automatically  "blows-off'"  the  terrific 
heat  volume  just  at  the  second  a  perfect 
Cure  is  reached. 

In  Maine  or  Mexico — now  or  a  year 
from  now — one  Ajax  Tire  is  another's 
twin — in  life  and  service. 

Guaranteed  in  Writing 

—5000  Miles 

All  Ajax  Tires  carry  this  written 
guarantee.  And  5000  is  the  least  you 
may  expect.  With  proper  care  they 
should  add  many  miles  to  this.  They  are 
Registered  at  the  home  office,  in  the  tire- 
owners  name,  to  insure  that  they  do 
make  good  the  Ajax  guarantee.  Let 
Ajax  Tires  prove  their  worth  and  true 
economy  for  you. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "The  Story  of  Ajax 
Tires,"  by  Horace  De  Lisser.  Chairman 
of   the   Board.    Ajax   Rubber   Co.,   Inc. 


AJAX   RUBBER    COMPANY,  Inc. 

1796-1798  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Branches  in  Leading  Citiea 


Factories:   Trenton,  N.  J. 


While  others  are 

claiming  Quality, 

we  are~ 


guaranteeing  it  s 
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Your  Battery  Gives  You 
Light,  Force  and  Fi 


re 


By  the   Willard  Service  Station  Man 


is 


The  invisible  energy  in  this  Willard  Battery  is  a 
three-told  necessity  to  every  motorist. 

It  is  the  force  that  spins  the  heavy  flywheel  and 
starts  the  engine. 

It  casts  the  bright  beam  of  light  on  the  road  ahead, 
of  s^arkf  thC  mixtUre  in  y°ur  cylinders  w^h  countless  millions 

It's  a  faithful  servant.  It  was  well  built-so  well  that  over 
150  car  builders  give  it  the  most  convincing  endorsement  by 
including  it  in  their  regular  equipment. 

But  it  must  be  well  cared  for,  kept  fully  charged  and  tested 
at  regular  intervals  or  you'll  not  realize  full  return  on 
your  investment. 

My  business  as  a  Willard  Service  Station  Man  is  to  see  that 
you  get  all  you've  paid  for— as  long  as  your  battery  is  in  service. 

I've  been  trained  to  my  work  by  Willard  factory  experts  and 
1  can  not  only  assure  you  of  high-grade  workmanship  when  you 
needit,  but  teach  you  how  to  minimize  repairs  by  following;  a 
lew  simple  rules  of  battery  care. 

By  the  way,  I've  a  rental  battery  for  you  if  yours  needs  repairs. 

Some  of  the  Cars  Whose  Makers  Equip  Them  with  Willard   Batteries 


Ask  your  car  dealers  for 
addresses  of  the  85Q  Willard 
Service  Stations  or  write  to 
the  Willard  Storage  Battery 
Co. ,  Cleveland,  O. 

Willard  Batteries  are  sold  by 
car  dealers,  garages  and  all 
Willard  Service  Stations  [and 
Factory  Branches. 


Abbott-Detroit 
Am.  La  France 
American  Six 
Anderson 
Anger 
Apperson 
Armleder 
Austin 


Bell 

Brockway 
Bull  Moose 
Burford 


Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Columbia  ' 

Commerce 


'Six' 


Crawford 
Crow-Elkhart 
Cunningham 
CiLtting 


Daniels 
Dart 
Davis 
Day-Elder 
Den  by 
Detroiter 
Dixie 
Dodge  Bros. 

Motor  Car 
Dort 
Drexel 
Drummond 


Engle-Rotarv 
Elcar 


Empire 
Excelsior 


Federal 
F   I.  A.  T. 
Fostoria 
F.  W.  D. 


General 

Gersix 

Glide 

Gramm-Bernstein 

Grant 


Hall  ad  ay 
Harroun 
Haynes 
Herri-Brooks 
Hollier  "Eight"' 


Houghton 
Hupmobile 

Inter-State 

Jones 
Jordan 

Kent 
King 

Kissel-Kar 

Kline 

Knox 

L   C.  E. 

Lane 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Lippard -Stewart 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Luverne 


McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

Madison 

Marion-Handley 

Martin 

Meteor 

Metz 

M.H.C. 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Monarch 

Monitor 

Monroe 

Moon 


National 

National  Motor  Truck 

(Canada) 


Old  Hickory 
Overland 
Owen  Magnetic 

Packard 

Paige 

Pathfinder 

Patterson 

Peerl 

Pennsy 

Phianna 

Pierce-Arri'w 

Pratt 

Premier 

Reo 

Republic 

Richmond 

Riddle 

Roamer 

Rock  Falls 

Rush 


Sayers-Scoville 

South  Bend 

Spaulding 

Standard 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Stephens 

Studebaker 

Sun 

Thomas 

Vclie 

Westcott 
Willys- Knight 
VVinton 
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MORRIS    CANOES 


The  Canoe  that  Nationalized  the 
great  pastime  of  Canoeing 

Send  for  tvew  catalogue 
B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc.,  888  State  St.,  Veazie,  Me. 


,,  den  it  came  to  be  operative,  changed 
,  i,,  ;e  idle  practises  in  the  yard  where 
Trevellick  was  learning  his  trade,  and  in 
the  yards  elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

From  the  first,  starting  with  the  early 
Puritans  of  New  England,  labor  has  been 
reformatory,  socially  and  politically,  and 
m,t  without  success.  'Down  with  mo- 
nopolies!" it  cried  back  in  1830.  It  then 
argued  for  free  public  lands,  the  lien  of  the 
laborer  upon  his  own  work  for  his  wages, 
the  abolition  of  prison  terms  for  debt, 
the  ending  of  slavery,  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy law,  equal  rights  for  women  With 
men  in  all  respects,  and  the  limitation  of 
land-ownership  to  160  acres.  Most  of 
labor's  demands  have  been  enacted  into 
the  laws  of  the  nation. 


From  the  City  to 

Where  the  Hunting 

is  Good 

— to  where  the  "muskie"  bites  and 
fights— the  camp  calls— the  outdoor 
world  blooms  and  blossoms — is  but  a 
short,  comfortable,  exhilarating  jaunt 
on   an 

Stodim  Motocycle 

With  Pouierplus  Motor 

Speed  that  equals  your  every  demand. 
Power  that  conquers  the  highest  hill 
and  longest  slope.  Strength  that 
laughs  at  the  tests  of  time.  Comfort 
—the  Cradle  Spring  Frame—  that 
levels  rough  roads  to  velvety  paths. 
Cleanliness,  quietness,  accessibil- 
ity. 

A  1 9 1  7  Indian  for  everybody— Big 
Twin,  Light  Twin,  Electrically 
Equipped  Bicycle  and  ten  other 
Bicycles. 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  de- 
scriptive 1917  Indian  Catalog 
sent    wherever  you  say 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

834  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 
(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   needed  in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Has  The  Motor  Boat  Bu&GoV  You? 


Health    and   happiness   are   assured 

with  one  of  the  new  popular  priced  Gray 

motors  in  your  boat.     Select  your  boat 

from  our  1017  Boat  Builders  Catalog 

>Cn\,  showing  products  of  200  leading  boat 

J».   builders.  Select  your  engine  from  our 

5a  new  complete  Engine  Catalog.  Both 

books  FREE.   Send  todav. 

<.K\T>    MOTOR  COMPANY 
464  Oakland  Ave.,        Detroit,  Mich. 


CAPTURED  BY  A  RAIDER 

DR.  ORVILLE  E.  McKIM  is  an 
American  veterinarian  whose  duty 
has  been  to  take  charge  of  cavalry  horses 
shipped  to  the  Allies  in  France.  He  has 
been  constantly  crossing  the  Atlantic 
through  the  danger-zone  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  had  made  two 
round  trips  on  the  White  Star  freighter 
Georgic  without  mishap  when,  on  the 
third  crossing,  the  ship  was  seen  by  a 
German  commerce -raider.  The  sea  was 
running  high  on  Saturday,  December  9, 
Dr.  McKim  recalls,  and  he  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  twelve  hundred 
horses  under  his  care.  Many  of  them 
were  thrown  over  the  barriers  and  injured 
by  the  tossing  of  the  vessel,  many  more 
were  sick,  and  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  morning  before  the  doctor  was 
able  to  get  to  bed.  It  took  him  just  about 
five  seconds  to  fall  asleep,  he  writes  for  the 
J.  N.  W.  Syndicate  in  an  article  published 
by  the  New  York  World,  and  then— 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  and 
I  thought  my  head  had   been   crusht   in. 
We  had  run  counter  of  a  German  raider 
and  her  first  shot  had  gone  through  the 
smoke-stack,  which  was  directly  over  my 
head.     The  ventilator,  which  let  air  into 
my  stateroom,  was  abeam  of  the  smoke- 
stack, and  the  effect  was  as  if  the  noise  of 
the  explosion  had  come  through  a  mega- 
phone, with  my  ear  at  the  small  end  of  it. 
I  thought  the  freighter  had  been  blown 
to  bits,  and  I  was  surprized  to  find  myself 
on  solid  deck  as  I  landed  out  of  the  bunk 
on  the  floor.     I  think  my  feet  were  in  my 
slippers   before    I    lit,    and    I    know    that 
almost  before  I  had  gotten  into  the  pas- 
sageway a  second  shot  had  carried  away 
the  wireless.     Those  Germans  were  good 
marksmen.      I    heard    the    outfit    clatter 
onto  the  deck  and  the  fragments  of  shell 
raining  down  like  stone  from  a  blast.    Some 
of  the  pieces  were  as  big  as  hen's  eggs,  and 
the  men  kept  them  for  souvenirs.     There 
was  then  little  excitement. 

In  my  pajamas  and  slippers  I  sped  along 
the  deck  to  the  after  end  of  the  house  just 
in  time  to  see  a  flash  from  the  forward 
port  gun  of  the  raider,  followed  by  a  roar, 
and  a  shell  smashed  through  our  counter, 
dismounting  our  own  4.7  gun. 

Such  quick  work  had  the  raider  made 
of  us  that  the  gunners,  whose  quarters 
were   only   fifty   feet   away,   had   not    had 
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FORDaHigh 
Ppweri 
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S7. 50  is  the  price  of  a  set  of  12 
AMERICAN     HAMMERED 
PISTON  RINGS. 
Install  a  set  of  these  rings  in  your 
Ford  Car  and  these  are  the  results 
we  guarantee: — 
10%  to  30fY  more  power 
25'  (  to  50' ,  more  mileage  from  gasoline 
50'  <-  to  75'  ,  less  oil  consumption 
No  more  carbon  or  spark  plug  trouble 
and  no  more  smoking. 

If  within  one  year   after    installing  a  set  of  12 

AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  return  rings  to  us 
and  money  will  be  refunded. 

We  do  not  advise  the  use  of  Piston  Rings  made  of 
more  than  one  piece.  If  you  want  to  know  why,  write 
us.  It  will  pay  you  to  re-equip  your  motor  with 
AMERICAN  HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS 
no  matter  what  other  piston  rings  you  are  now  using. 
Send  $7.50  in  check,  postal  or  express  money  order, 
or  if  desired  rings  will  be  sent  C.  O.  D.  Our  rings 
are  easy  to  install. 

We  Want  Agents  and  Dealers 

To  enterprising  men  we  will  allot  exclusive  territory. 
The  national  reputation  of  AMERICAN  HAM- 
MERED PISTON  RINGS  makes  them  easy  to 
sell.  They're  made  in  sizes  to  fit  all  motors  and 
They're  a  Necessity,  Not  a  Luxury. 
Instructive  and  interesting  booklets, "Story  of  theMagic 
Ring"  and  "The  Soul  of  the  Motor,"  sent  on  request. 

AMERICAN  PISTON  RING  CO. 


900  s.  11  St. 


Americap/iS 


fPbtonRii 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Used  exclusively  by 
P  i  e  r  c  e-Arr  ov> , 
Chalmers,  Win  ton, 
Mercer,  Stearns,' 
Lozier,  Interna- 
tional, While,  Kelly- 
UaK-Tuht   Springfield,  etc. 
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Easy 
Find 


"That's  Worth  Keeping" 

An  interesting  clipping,  recipe,  report  — 
a  striking  advertisement,  clever  booklet  or 
catalog — a  program,  place-card,  golf  score- 
card  .  photograph  or  film — keep  it  where  you 
can  find  it  again. 

HORN 

I    ■  Pocket  Page 

IDEA  BOOK 

holds  all  kinds  of  odd-sized  things  neatly,  conve- 
niently indexed,  firmly,  yet  without  paste  clips  .or 
anything  else  that  mutilates.  Anything  it  contains 
can  be  removed  without  disturbing  anything  else. 
FREE  TRIAL— OUR  RISK— If,  after  10  days'  use,  you 
wish  to  return  your  Horn  Filing  Books  for  any  reason 
whatever,  we  will  refund  your  money  without  question 

W.  CTORnTbRO~&  C0~(E5Ti846)  541-547  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Please  send  me  under  your  free  trial  agreement:         IP) 

Idea   Book  No.  1,  size  8x10;   twenty-four  pocket  pages,  8 

pockets  per  page,  price  $1.25.  delivered  U.  S.  A. 

Idea  Book  No.  2,  size  10x11 '  2;  twenty-four  pocket  pages,  i 

pockets  per  page,  oriee  $1.50.  delivered  U.  b.  A. 

Instant  Desk  File  No.  8,  size  11x12:  sixteen  pocket  pages,  1 

pocket  per  page,  with  removable  index  tabs  for  special  tab- 
ulations, price  $2.00.  delivered  U.  S.  A. 

Information  about  Horn  Pocket-Page  Filing  Books. 
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time  to  reach  their  piece.  If  they  had  they 
would  have  been  blown  to  atoms. 

It  wasn't  but  a  few  seconds  after  our 
gun  was  smashed  that  a  fourth  shot 
carried  away  the  steering-gear  almost 
under  where  I  stood.  I  will  wager  that 
without  voluntarily  moving  a  muscle  I 
rose  two  feet  from  the  deck. 

When  1  landed  I  made  good  time  to  my 
stateroom,  and  put  on  what  few  clothes  I 
could  find  hurriedly.  As  a  dresser,  I  proved 
fwas  fit  to  be  a  fireman.  By  the  time  I  was 
on  deck  again  the  chief  officer's  boat  witli 
its  complement  was  almost  in  the  water  and 
my  boat  was  being  lowered  away. 

The  Germans  continued  to  fire  as  fast 
as  they  could  load  the  guns,  and  every 
shot  was  a  direct  hit.  Shells  were  bursting 
among  the  horses  and  men  crowded  on  the 
decks  of  the  Georgic.  There  was  a  stam- 
pede for  the  boats.  Fifty  men  scrambled 
into  Life-boat  No.  6  like  so  many  rats,  dis- 
regarding the  commands  of  the  officers, 
who  curst  them  and  tried  to  keep  them 
back  with  any  weapon  which  came  handy. 
The  fear  of  death  was  in  their  hearts, 
and  they  pushed  each  other  aside  and 
tramped  on  fallen  comrades  as  if  they  were 
coils  of  rope,  falling  pell-mell  some  way, 
any  way,  into  the  little  life-boat,  They 
paid  the  price.     Says  Dr.  McKim: 

Either  the  forward  falls  had  been  cut  by 
shrapnel  or  fragments  of  exploding  shells, 
or  the  man  who  was  paying  out  the  rope 
became  excited  and  let  it  get  away  from 
him,  and,  in  a  jiffy,  Boat  No.  6  was  dan- 
gling stern  up,  and  fifty  men  had  been 
hurled  into  the  seething  sea. 

I  will  not  forget  their  screams  so  long  as 
I  live.  I  have  heard  horses  scream,  and  it  is 
terrible.  I  have  heard  women  scream,  and 
it  is  worse.  But  when  Boat  No.  6  hurled  its 
fifty  men  into  the  ocean,  I  heard  fifty  men 
scream  like  women,  and  the  sound  will  ring 
in  my  ears  until  I  die.  For  nights  I  woke 
up  with  the  screams  ringing  in  my  head. 

The  thudding  of  bodies  on  the  water 
added  to  the  horror  of  it  all.  I  once 
witnessed  a  fire  where  men  and  women 
leapt  from  windows  five  and  seven  stories 
above  the  street.  If  you  have  ever  seen 
and  heard  anything  of  the  kind,'  you  will 
be  able  to  imagine  how  the  dull,  heavy 
thumping  sounded.  It  was  just  as  if  they 
were  striking  hard  pavements. 

Seeing  what  had  happened,  I  shouted 
to  the  man  who  was  handling  the  after 
falls  of  Boat  No.  6  to  pay  out  his  rope  and 
lower  away  to  give  the  men  in  the  water 
something  to  cling  to  until  we  could  reach 
them.  Instead  of  lowering  away  gradu- 
ally, he  let  the  line  run,  and  the  heavy 
boat  crashed  into  the  water  in  the  midst 
of  the  screaming,  struggling  men.  I  think 
that  accounts  for  the  disappearance  of  the 
seaman  Conroy,  who  was  never  found.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  his  skull  was  crusht 
in,  and  he  sank  as  men  do  when  they  are 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head. 

Incidentally,  our  own  boat  nearly  suffered 
a  similar  fate,  for  the  man  who  was  paying 
out  the  after  falls  became  so  excited  he 
forgot  to  let  loose  the  bight  he  had  around 
the  cleat  after  the  life-boat  reached  the 
water,  so  that  when  the  Georgic  rolled  in 
the  fifteen-foot  sea,  she  hoisted  our  stern 
above  the  water,  and  the  sea  piled  into 
the  bows,  half-filling  us. 

Luckily,    we     righted     ourselves,     but, 
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Outdoor  Color 
for  Indoor  Cheer 

It  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  the  schoolroom 
must  put  on  its  brightest  dress  to  attract  and  hold 
the  attention  of  the  young  minds.  What  could  be 
more  effective  than  to  bring  into  the  schoolroom 
some  of  the  outdoor  color  to  add  to  the  indoor  cheer? 

That  is  exactly  what  is  done  when  Beaver  Green- 
board  with  its  rich,  live,  restful  tones  of  green  replaces 
the  usual  blackboard  on  the  schoolroom  wall. 

Here  is  a  blackboard  that  actually  makes  the 
schoolroom  wall  attractive — that  relieves  the  strain 
on  the  eyes  of  both  teacher  and  pupils  and  that  still 
makes  just  as  thoroughly  practical  a  blackboard  for 
schoolroom  use. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  are  manufac- 
tured boards,  of  course,  but  are  manufactured,  base  and  sur- 
face, entirely  by  one  company,  The  Beaver  Board  Companies, 
who  are  famous  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  their  well- 
known  Beaver  Board  for  walls  and  ceilings. 

They  will  not  warp,  crack  nor  bulge,  do  not  wearshinv  and 
will  usually  last  as  long  as  the  building.  Backed  by  a  broad 
guarantee  as  to  durability  and  satisfaction. 

Simply  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement  and  send  to  the  addres>  below.  Samples  and 
literature  will  be  sent  to  you. 

THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES,  204  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

Canada:  404  Wall  Strict.  Beaverdale.  Ottawa 
England:  4  Southampton  Row,  London.  W.  C 
Australia:     Builders'  Exchange,  Sydney,  X.  S.  \Y. 

United  States  Branches  at  Boston.  New  York,  Baltimore.  Cleveland. 

Detroit,    Chicago,    Minneapolis,     Kansas    City  and  San    Francisco! 
Manufacturers  also  of  Bearer  Board  and  Beaverbilt  Utilities 

BEAVER  SEES  BOARD 


Every  slab  of  genu- 
ine Beaver  Green- 
board  or  Beaver 
B 1  a  ckboar  d  i  5 
st  a  m  ped  on  t  he  back 
with  one  of  these 
trade-marks. 


LOOK  FOR 

ON  YOUR 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IT  IS  NEVER  FOUND 

ON  AN  INFERIOR 

INSTRUMENT 
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Let  Me  Cut 
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Ki 


T 


built.    «^      f   SAMITAKT 

tx  KerrSerator 
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Ey  for  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There's  a  Tyrat or  Xzyfor Thermometer  for  Every  Purpose 

■!■■■■■■■     " 


I.  L  L-LLJJ 


Let  me  send  you  abeau::fulWhite  Frost. 
.'trial    I'll  pay  freight.   Send  it 

'-,.  inse  li ::  vi^<sn't  save  ice, 

;s^  White  Ftost 

Steel  built,    - 
cork 
■.  sulat 

I  enameled.  Round.  Revolting 

shelves.      Noiseless  cork  cushioned 
doors,  new  drinking  water  cooler. 
u.ove-eas\  castors.  $6. 50  down. pay  as 
se.    Deal  direct  with  manufa> 
-    ssve  monev.  get  extra  value. 
I  Write  for  catalog.     H.  L.  SMITH.  Pre 
Whit»  Frost  Refrigerator  Co. 
Oepi.  K--S  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Higher-speed  engines 
have  put  your  lubricat- 
ing   oil    on   its    mettle 

A  number  of  cars  are  now  equipped 
!  with  engines  capable  of  an  engine 
j  speed  of  from  2000  to  2600  revolu- 
;   tions  per  minute — some  over. 

To  realize  the  meaning  of  this  new 
I  demand  on  lubrication,  we  must  know 
|  what  2600  r.p.m.  means. 

Every  second  the  magneto  must 
I  furnish  21  individual  sparks  in  each 
I  cylinder.  21  times  per  second  the  tem- 
|  perature,  at  time  of  ignition,  reaches 
from  2000°  to  3000°  F. 

In  an  engine  having,  for  instance,  a  bore 
of  3  Yi"  and  stroke  of  4^",  during  each  second 
each  piston  travels  over  a  surface  equal  to 
about  27  square  feet. 

If  the  combined  heats  of  combustion  and 
friction  were  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked, the  cylinders  would  soon  be  a 
mass  of  molten  metal. 

Destructive  friction-heat  must  be  pre- 
vented. The  burden  falls  sharply  on  a  thin 
film  of  lubricating  oil— seldom  over  .003  of  an 
inch  thick. 

If  the  oil  is  of  poor  quality  this  thin  film 
stands  in  great  danger  of  breaking  down. 
A  prominent  manufacturer  of  tractors  re- 
!    cently  made  the  following  severe  test  — 

A  tractor  pulling  6500  pounds  on  drag  was 
I  driven  for  30  minutes  through  mud  ten  inches 
1  deep.  With  a  supposedly  good  oil  the  water 
1  in  the  radiator  reached  boiling  point  in  17 
!  minutes.  On  replacing  this  oil  with  the  cor- 
|  rect  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  the  boiling 
1  point,  under  the  same  operating  conditions, 
was  not  reached  until  27  minutes  passed  by. 
This  plainly  indicates  better  lubrication 
and  a  marked  reduction  of  friction-heat. 

Write  for  new  56-page  booklet  containing  com- 
plete discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems,  list 
of  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete  Charts  of 
Recommendations  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Marine  Engines. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  kindly  write 
our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    In   the    manufacture     of    high-grade 

lubricants   for   every   class   of   machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 

Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Indianapolis  Des.Moioes 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 
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Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  —Tin-  four    grades  of   Gar- 

i    Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  pun- 
rJtoi  "': 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
I  hart    below,  the  lettei  opposite  the 
idi  of  <  rargoyle  Mobiloils 

1    i d.     For    example:    "A 

Gargo  h    Mobiloil  "A,"    "Arc  '  means 

Mobiloil  "Arctit  I  ''    recom- 

mendal  '-rail  models  ol  both  pleasure 

and    commercial    vehicles     unless    otherwise 

noted. 


CARS 
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Abbott-Detroit 

"     (8  cyl) 

Allen 

"    (Mod.  33.3435)- 

Apperson .'* 

'       (8  cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

*  («cyl) -- 

Autocar  (2  eyl) 

Avery 

"'   (Mod-5&C,lton) 

Briscoe 

"       (8  cyl) ,- 

Buick 

Cadillac 

"       (8  cyl) 

Case 

Chalmers 

"        (Mod.  6-40), 
•        (Mod.  6-30). 

Chandler  Six 

Chevrolet. .  ,, 

Cole 

*    (8cyl) 

Cunningham 

(8  cyl) . .. 

Dart .'...'. 

"    (Mod.C) 

Delaunay-Belleville. . . 

Detroiter 

"       (8  cyl) 

Dodge ;  -  ■ 

Dort l 

Empire  (4 cyl). 

"      (6  cyl) 

Federal 

Fiat 

Ford 

Franklin - 

Grant 

H.A.L 

Haynes 

■  (i2cyl). 

Hudson 

"      (Super  Six).... 

Hupmobile. .......... 

Jefiery jjm^. 

-     ,(6cyl)....:-, 

**     Com'l.i 

Kearns 

"      Com'l 

Kelly  Springfield 

King ^ 

«    (8  cyl) 

*  Com'l 

Kissel  Kar....;  .... 

"        *   Com'l  1  ■ .  - 

*  u   (Mod.  48) 

Lexington 

Lippard  Stewart.  . . . 

u  (Mod.   M) 

Locomobile 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

«      (22-70)... 

Mitchell 

Mitchell  (8 cyl),'. 

Moline 

■      Knight.,. 

Moon  (4  cyl) 

u    ,(6cyl).... 

National 

"  .      (12  cyl) 

Oakland 

"       (8  cyl).. 

Oldsmobile 

■       (8  cyl). 

Overland 

Packard   

(i2cyl). 

"       Com'! 

Paige :•■ 

"    (6-46) 

■  (6-360:38) 

Pathfinder 

«        (l2cyl) 

Peerless 

"       (8  cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"    Com'l... 

Premier 

Regal... 

"     (8cyl)....:. 

Renault : . . . 

Reo ( 

Richmond 

Riker 

Saxon 

Selden...  1 

Simplex 

Stearns  Knight 

«       (8  cyl) 
Sterling  (Wisconsin). . 

Sludebaker 

Stutz ' 

Vclie  (4  cyl) 

"    «.cyl)., 

Wcstcott 

White 

Willys-Knight 

Willys  Six 

Winton 


Arc 


1916 


Arc 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 

E 
A 

Arc 

A 
Arc. 

A 

Arc, 
Arc. 
Arc 
A 
Arc 


Arc.  Arc. 
A      A 

A    Arc. 
A    Arc. 


A      A 

Arc.  Arc 
A  Arc 
A    Arc 


Arc.  Arc 
Arc.lArc 
A  lArc 
E  E 
A  A 
Arc.  Arc 
A     A 


A   Arc 


Arc.  Arc 
A  Arc 
A     A 

Arc.  Arc 


Arc. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  Arc. 
B  A 
E      E 


Arc. 
Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc 

E 

E 
r\r. 

A 

A 

A 

\r. 

Arc- 

A 

Ari.. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
A 
Arc 
\. 


Arc  Arc 
A  A 
A  Arc 
A    Arc 

Arr   Arc 


Arc 

Arc 

A 
Arc 
Arc 

A 

A 

A 

E 
Arc 
Arc. 

B 


Arc. 


Arc. 
E 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

Arc. 


Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
E 


A    Arc. 

\     \u 

A..   Arc 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  Arc. 

Arc.  Arc. 

A      A 


An 
A 

Arc 
Arc 
Arc  I  A 
Arc.  Arc 
A     ... 


Arc  I  Are 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 

Arc. 
Arc! 


.  Arc 


Electric  Vehicles:  For  motor  bearings  and 
enclosed  chains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
the  year  'round.  For  open  chains  and  differ- 
ential, use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year 
'round. 

Exception:  For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 


before  we  could  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  poor 
wretches  who  had  been  flung  from  Boat 
No.  6,  we  hud  to  wait  for  eight  men  who 
wrere  -till  in  the  rope  ladders  trying  to  get 
aboard  us. 

At  that  time  I  had  no  doubt  that  we 
were  going  to  be  left  adrift  in  the  open 
boats,  and  I  envied  the  men  in  the  water, 
despite  their  heartrending  shrieks. 

All  will  be  over  for  them  in  half  an  hour 
or  so,  I  thought,  but  we  may  starve  and 
hake  in  the  sun  without  water  or  food  for 
days  upon  days. 

Fortunately,  it  was  not  so,  for  the  life- 
boat in  which  Dr.  McKim  had  found  a 
place  was  fearfully  overcrowded  by  thirty- 
nine  men  crammed  into  a  space  designed 
for  twenty-seven,  and  as  they  picked  up 
any  seamen  they  could  reach,  the  crowding 
reached  a  point  where  to  leave  them  on  the 
open  sea  would  have  meant  sure  death. 
Perhaps    the    commander    of    the    raider 
observed  this;  at  any  rate,  he  signaled  the 
men  in  the  boats  to  row  to  his  ship  and  be 
taken  on  board.    For  an  hour  they  rowed 
around    in    his    wake    as    he    maneuvered 
round  and  round  the  Georgia  to  make  sure 
that   no   treachery   was   afoot.      It   seems 
that  several  other  victims  had  attempted 
to  get  revenge  in  various  ways.     At  last, 
at  one  bell  in  the  morning — that  is,  about 
half    past    eight    o'clock— the    men  were 
taken  on  board  and  Dr.  McKim  had  an  op- 
portunity to  find  out  how  the  Georgia  had 
been  captured.    He  observes  in  The  World: 

J.  J.  Peters,  our  chief  officer,  was  on 
the  bridge  at  the  time,  and  he  described 
how  it  bad  been  done. 

"It  was  six  bells  (seven  o'clock) , "  he  said, 
"when  I  sighted  her.  She  was  low  on  the 
horizon  and  seemed  to  be  steering  a  course 
about  parallel  to  ours.  She  didn't  act  in  the 
least  suspicious,  or  so  it  seemed  then. 
Now  I  know  differently.  (He  glanced 
ruefully  around  at  the  strewn  wreckage.) 
What  she  really  did  was  to  alter  her  course 
about  a  half  a  point  at  a  time  so  that  she 
gradually  drew  in  closer  to  us,  and  as 
she  was  faster,  she  was  finally  steaming 
square  abeam  of  us.  There  was  nothing 
about  her  that  looked  suspicious  except 
there  seemed  to  be  too  many  on  the 
bridge.  We  discovered  later  there  were 
six.  I  thought  she  was  keeping  a  sharp 
lookout— that  was  all.  She  flew  no  ensign. 
Neither  did  we. 

"When  running  abeam  of  us,  she  sud- 
denly sw'ung  so  that  she  came  round 
broadside,  now  with  the  side  exposed 
which  had  been  away.  I  saw  that  she 
had  let  down  sections  of  her  plates  on 
hinges,  and  some  ugly-looking  guns  and 
torpedo-tubes  were  threatening  us.  Man, 
what  a  row  of  teeth! 

"She  had  prepared  the  guns  on  the 
quarter  away  from  us,  and  then  swung 
round  to  rake  us.  It  was  too  late  then 
for  the  Georgia  to  do  anything.  We  hadn't 
a  Chinaman's  chance.  She  must  have 
known  we  were  armed,  for  she  didn't  wTait 
to  fire  across  our  bows,  but  let  drive  with 
a  rifle,  at  least  a  six-inch  gun,  and  smashed 
into  our  smoke-stack. 

"Simultaneously  with  her  first  shot  she 
broke  out  the  German  naval  ensign  and  the 
signals  'M.  N.,'  which  mean  in  the  inter- 
national  language,    'Stop    instantly!' 
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There  is  a  decided  air  of  distinction 

about  the  Cadillac  Landaulet 

It  singles  itself  out  for  admiration  no  matter  how  crowded  the  street 
may  be  with  motors. 

In  a  quiet  and  dignified  way  it  announces  the  substantial  character 
of  its  ownership. 

But,  quite  apart  from  its  beauty,  the  Landaulet  has  attracted  a  grow- 
ing clientele  because  it  is  such  an  eminently  practical  car. 

With  the  unusually  spacious  opening — when  the  rear  section  is  laid 
back — you  experience  the  exhilaration  of  the  open  car. 

At  your  will  it  also  becomes  a  Limousine — and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say  in  which  role  it  presents  the  more  admirable  appearance. 

Those  superlative  riding  qualities  which  are  common  to  all  eight- 
cylinder  Cadillacs  are  especially  enjoyable  when  experienced  in 
the  beautiful  environment  of  the  Landaulet. 


The  complete  line  of  Cadillac  cars  is  as  follows: 
Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car;  Four-Passenger 
Phaeton;  Two-Passenger  Roadster:  Four-Passen- 
ger Club  Roadster;   Four-Passenger  Convertible 


MB 


-ft  I 
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Victoria;    Seven-Passenger    Convertible   Touring 

Car;      Four-Passenger     Coupe;      Five-Passenger 

Brougham;   Seven-Passenger   Limousine;   Seven- 

^^(  .  -,      Passenger  Imperial;  Seven-Passenger  Landaulet. 


CadillacMotor  Car  Co.DetroittMick 
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BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO. 

Desk  F84,  424-434  S.  Gredn  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

me  your  new  Spring  Style 

boo  est  blue 

s  in  smart 

of  your  special  lining  ofl    i 
Name 

Address 
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MAIL  COUPON 

For  Spring  and  Summer 

STYLE  BOOK 
H/\  SAMPLES 

70  FREE 


Handsome  $25  Blue  Serge   (M  C 
Suit  Made  to  Measure  Only  «?*«* 


WE  PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 


FREE 


A  SPECIAL  proposition  to  introduce  the  won- 
derful values  offered  by  our  system  of  tailor- 
ing. We  have  no  agents — no  dealers — no  traveling 
salesmen — our  values  make  their  own  customers — 
and  once  a  Bernard-Hewitt  customer,  always  a 
Bernard-Hewitt  customer. 

Thousands  of  business  and  professional 
men,  college  men,  men  in  all  walks  of 
life  the  country  over,  wear  and  enjoy 
Bernard-Hewitt  fine  made-to-measure 
clothes.  We  want  you,  too,  as  a  regular 
customer,  and  as  a  special  inducement 
to  secure  your  first  order,  will  line  your  £ 
suit  with  a  guaranteed 

frA     SATIN 
*P*t    LINING 

This  suit  is  made  to  your  individual  measure,  from 
the  very  finest  all-wool  blue,  light  blue,  black  or 
gray  serge,  in  any  of  the  latest  styles  you  may  select 
and  by  the  very  best  tailors  in  this  whole  city. 

If  you  don't  care  for  a  serge  suit,  our  Spring  catalog, 
which  we  will  send,  contains  generous  samples  of  the 
latest  fabrics,  plain  and  fancy  mixtures  ($15.00  to 
$27.50),  unusual  values  all.  The  satin  lining  goes 
with  any  selection. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  make  a  trial  of  our  system,  that 
you  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  take  your  own  measure 
and  save  money  on  every  suit.  We  take  all  the  risk, 
you  none,  for  this  is  our 

GUARANTEE 

You  Don't  Pay  Us  One  Cent 

unless  you  are  more  than  pleased  in  every  particular — in  fit— 
manship  and  materials.  Could  anything  be  fairer  ?  Write  t 
made  clothes  of  exceptional  style  and  value — dress  better  and 

SEND  TODAY  8H°S!  OUR  BIG  BOOK 

Our  big  new  Spring  and  Summer  Book  is  ready  for  you — contains  70  samples 
latest  woolens — also  lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings.  It  is 
your  guid?  to  correct  and  economical  clothes  buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  send 
postcard  for  your  copy. 

Please  mention  Literary  Digest  so  that  we  can  identify  this  special  offer, 

BERNARD-HEWITT  &  COMPANY 

424-434  S.  Green  Street       Desk  F84      CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


-in  style — in  work- 
oday— wear  tailor- 
save  money. 


Round  the  Year  ill  the  Garden 


By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  enjoyment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
naif-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its    pages.      In   a  hasty 

glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 

Berries,  Asters,    Chrysanthemums,   Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 

Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 

Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens, Lilies,  Vegetables.  Rock  Gardens, 

Rotation  of  Crops, and  a  host  of  otherthings  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

Octavo,  cloth.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 
&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  E,  354-60  Fourth  Ave,  NEW  YORK 
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31  eond  later   A.  P>.'  was  hoisted — 'Abandon 
ship  al  once!' " 

li  was  the  firsl  ^liot  which  had  wakened 
me. 

Well,  when  avc  went  over  the  side  of  the 
raider,  mos1  of  as  were  drenched  to  the 
hips,  and  many  were  soaked  all  over,  and 
ii  wasn't  particularly  warm  on  the  decks 
where  we  had  to  hang  around  for  several 
hours.  Tin  Germane  didn't  steam-heat 
them. 

When  the  Germans  were  through  trans- 
ferring what  supplies  they  salvaged  from 
the  Georgic  the  bombs  in  the  forward- 
and  after  tunnels  were  exploded,  and  from 
the  deck  of  the  hostile  ship,  on  board  which 
we  were  virtually  prisoners,  we  watched 
our  oAvn  ship  settle  in  the  waves — a  sad 
sight  to  see  a  great  craft  go  down. 

It  was  exactly  half  past  eight  when 
the  bombs  were  exploded  bjr  lanyards 
run  over  the  sides  of  the  Georgic.  She 
settled  very  slowly  by  the  stern,  with  a 
slight  list  to  starboard.  The  water  began 
washing  over  the  well-deck  of  No.  6  and 
Xo.  7  hatches,  but  the  cotton  there  was 
evidently  supporting  her  very  well,  and 
by  twelve  o'clock  the  Germans  became 
impatient.  The  old  boat  seemed  to  be 
actually  fighting  for  her  life.  . 

The  commander  decided  to  torpedo  her, 
and  we  had  the  humiliating  and  harrowing 
experience  of  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
raider  and  watching  our  own  ship  torpedoed. 
One  great  torpedo,  about  six  feet  long 
and  twelve  inches  in  diameter — the  Ger- 
mans told  us  afterward  they  were  larger 
than  the  ones  used  by  submarines — was 
launched,  and  I  could  hear  the  singing, 
whistling  sound  it  made  as  it  struck  the 
water.       It  was  certainly  a  he  torpedo. 

Even  in  the  heavy  sea  we  could  watch 
its  wake  as  it  sped  relentlessly  toward 
the  mortally  wounded  Georgic  and  the 
twelve  hundred  defenseless,  faithful  ani- 
mals below  her  decks.  A  sailor  looks  on 
his  ship  almost  as  a  human  being.  I  was 
thinking  of  my  own  horses  in  the  same 
way — like  my  children  I  had  doctored. 

We  were  at  least  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  doomed  vessel,  yet  the  roar 
of  the  torpedo  as  it  struck  her  just  abaft  of 
the  engines  was  deafening.  The  deluge  of 
water  that  was  thrown  high  into  the  air 
completely  hid  the  ship  for  several  seconds 
after  the  explosion. 

After  the  torpedoing,  the  Georgic  sank 
more  rapidly,  and  very  soon  the  seas  were 
piling  over  the  well-deck  of  hatches  No.  6 
and  No.  7.  So  heavy  was  the  backwash 
that  every  once  in  a  while  a  horse  would 
be  picked  up  bodily  by  it  and  swept  into 
the  ocean,  right  over  the  bulwarks,  which 
were  at  least  eight  feet  high.  You  ma}'  get 
some  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  sea  was  run- 
ning when  you  realize  twenty-five  or  thirty 
of  the  animals  were  carried  clear  off  the 
Georgic. 

They  swam  round  and  round  in  the  icy 
waters,  some  of  them  for  hours.  A  splendid 
chestnut  struck  out  straight  for  the  raider. 
I  recognized  him  as  one  of  my  pets.  So 
close  did  he  get  that  I  could  hear  his 
breath  coming  in  rasping  sobs.  You  have 
seen  a  man  tired  from  swimming  approach 
a  raft  and  have  heard  him  pant  with  relief 
as  he  was  within  reach  of  it? 

This  is  exactly  how  the  chestnut  was 
panting — almost  sobbing  for  breath.  It 
was  exactly  like  the  swimmer  reaching 
safety  just  before  he  is  spent.  I  could  not 
stand  it.  Rushing  up  to  the  German  com- 
mander I  begged  him  to  shoot  the  animal 
rather  than  leave  him  to  struggle  his  life 
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A  little  story  that  will  appeal  to 
the  man  who  pays  the  coal  bills 


RECENTLY  a  salesman  of  the 
Spencer  Heater  Company  took 
.  a  customer  to  see  an  installa- 
tion of  the  Spencer  boiler  in  the 
Fenway  Theater  of  Boston. 


coal  drops  down  as  regularly  as  if  it 
had  irxcelligence. 

"The  Spencer  is  as  thrifty  as  a  mule 
at  his  fodder." 


As  the  manager  of  the  theater  was 
conducting  them  to  the  cellar  he  re- 
marked : 


"The  Spencer  is  like  a  mule." 

The  salesman  trembled,  not  knowing 
what  kick  was  coming;  but  the  man- 
ager went  on: 

"The  mule  is  the  thriftiest  animal  in 
the  world — the  least  wasteful. 

'Years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  railroad- 
construction  camp  in  the  West.  We 
had  a  lot  of  mules  and  a  lot  of  horses. 

"We  found  that  the  mules  never 
wanted  to  eat  any  more  than  they 
exactly  needed,  so  we  could  throw 
enough  fodder  into  their  corral  for  a 
week,  and  it  would  last  a  week. 

'The  horses  were  kept  separate. 
They,  of  course,  would  stuff  them- 
selves. What  they  couldn't  eat  they 
would  waste,  so  we  had  to  calculate 
for  them. 

"But  Mr.  Mule  thought  for  himself. 
He  ate  just  the  same  amount  each 
day  and  left  the  rest  in  good  shape. 

"That's  why  the  Spencer  Heater  is 
like  a  mule — it  eats  no  more  coal 
than  it  needs.  Fill  it  up  with  a  quarter 
of  a  ton  of  Buckwheat,  set  the  draft 
at  the   degree    you   want,    and    that 


Then  the  customer  looked  into  the  in- 
ternals of  the  Spencer  and  saw  why. 

He  saw  the 
Spencer's 
matchless  com- 
bination of 
magazine -feed 
and  sloping 
grates.  The 
magazine  held 
the  full  day's 
supply  of  coal. 
The  sloping 
grates  took  care 
of  it  as  it  fed  down  on  the  fire  and 
distributed  it  always  at  an  even  depth. 
No  pyramid  with  a  lot  of  dead  fuel 
in  the  middle;  but  an  automatic  coal 
action  whereby  all  the  fire  was  on  its 
job  all  the  time  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency, and  no  waste  at  all.  (See  dia- 
gram at  right.) 

He  also  saw  the  unusual  coal,  a  very 
small,  hard  coal  which  other  heating- 
boilers  can't  burn  successfully,  but 
which  the  Spencer  was  especially 
built  to  burn. 

That  small  coal  cost  40  per  cent,  less  than 
the  large  sizes  of  domestic  coal  required 
b\)  the  ordinary  heaters. 

Yet  it  was  as  perfectly  good  coal  as 
the  larger  sizes  and  no  more  tons  of 
it  were  needed. 

That  low-priced  coal — over  a  third 
less  in  cost  than  the  ordinary  coal — 
and  the  superior  economy  of  the 
coal-action  was  all  the  argument  he 
needed.  He  bought,  and  is  today 
another  "booster"  for  the  Spencer. 

Those  are  strong  reasons,  too,  why 
you  would  like  the  Spencer  Super- 
Standard  Heater. 


Sup 


it 


qt  Standard  Heaters 

Steam  -Vapor  -Hot  Water 

Burn    Low-Priced    Coal 


Other  very  forcible  reasons  for  the 
Spencer  are: 

(1)  Its  saving  of  Labor,  as  it  requires  atten- 
tion but  twice  a  day  in  coldest  weather, 
and  only  once  in  mild  weather. 

(2)  Its  perfectly  Even  Heat,  at  any  degree 
you  desire,   day  and  night. 

Send  for  the  Spencer  Booklet.  Take  it  up, 
through  your  Architect  with  his  Consulting 
Engineer  and  Hearing  Contractor.  The 
Spencer  is  adapted  to  any  system  of  steam, 
vapor,  or  hot-water  radiators. 

The  Low-priced  Coals 

The  low-priced  hard  coal  usable  in  a  Spencer 
may  be  No.  I  Buckwheat  or  Pea  in  the  East: 
Semi-anthracite  or  Lignite  may  be  used  in 
the  West;  Buckwheat  and  Pea-Coke,  any- 
where. These  coals  cost,  in  normal  times, 
from  One-Third  to  One-Half  less  than  the 
large  domestic  sizes  needed  for  the  ordinary 
heating-boiler. 


This  diagram  shows  the  Magazine  which  feeds  the  coal  all 
day,  and  the  Sloping  Crates  which  dhtrihute  the  coal  at  even 
depth,  keeping  it  all  afire  all  the  time,  with  no  vatte. 

The  Spencer  Heater  Company 

400  Trader's  National  Bank  Bldg.  | 

Scranton,  Pa.  .4/ 


BRAXCHES:    New  York,   101   Park   Ave.: 
Chicago,     Railway     Exchange;      Philadel-      4 
phia,  Otis    Bldg.;    Boston.    136   Federal        Js 
St.;    St.  Louis.  Syndicate  Trust  Bldg  •        $P 
Detroit,    Ford    Bldg.:    Buffalo,   1377      aW 
Main  St.;    Denoer,    230    Fifteenth       M? 
St.;  Minneapolis,  Plymouth  Bldg.;       J& 
Des  Moines,  Observatory  Bldg.       j(^ 
CANADA:  Spencer  Heater       / 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited.  <A. 


m 


Successor 
Waldon  Co. 
Toronto.    68    Ade 
laide  St.,   East. 
IVinnipeg.    185 
Portage  Ave. 
East. 
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Factory  Construction 

STONE   &   WEBSTER   ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

is  a  permanent  body  of  engineers 
and  constructors  associated  for 
years  on  a  wide  variety  of  work. 
Any  manufacturer  with  building 
problems  can  profitably  utilize  the 
experience  and  resources  of  this 
organization. 

We  are  now  constructing  shops, 
factories  and  other  industrial  buildings 
for  these  companies: 

American  Sintering  Co.  Youngstown,  O. 
Bethlehem -Steel  Co.  Bethlehem,  Penna. 
Boston  Woven  Hose  &  Rubber  Co. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Celluloid  Company  Newark,  N.  J. 

General  Fireproofing  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  Akron,  Ohio 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  Peoria,  111. 
Manhattan  Rubber  Manufacturing  Co. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
Moline  Plow  Company  Moline,  111. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 
Union  Switch  and  Signal  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Before  you  build  send  for  "Building  Con- 
struction," showing  examples  of  work  done 
in  the  design  and  construction  of  shops, 
factories,  industrial  plants,  warehouses,  etc. 

Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation 


NEW  YORK 
120  Broadway 


BOSTON 
147  Milk  Street 


CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  BIdg. 


Tliis  remarkable  human 
document  should  be  read  by 
every  man  and  woman  in 
America  in  order  that  some 
conception  may  be  had  of 
what  this  war  1ms  meant  to 
the  suffering  peoples  of  the 
lands  that  have  come  di- 
rectly in  its  path.  The  noble 
endurance  and  steadfast 
cheerfulness  of  the  Belgian 
women  under  the  most  ap- 
palling conditions  are  here 
related  by  one  who  has 
worked  with  them  and  for 
them  for  months  in  loving 
sympathy,  aiding  them  in 
the  task  not  of  drying  the 
children's  tears butof  main- 
taining their  laughter  in 
the  face  of  wreck  and  ruin. 


by  Charlotte  Kellogg,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Belgian  Relief  Commission, 
with  an  introduction  by  Her- 
bert C.  Hoover,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission, which  tells  in 
moving  fashion  the  story  of 
what  the  gallant  little  nation 
has  suffered  for  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  how  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  its  people  is 
to-day  turningdef eat  into  victory. 

12mo,  cloth,  lllus.  $1  net;  by  mail  $1.10 


The  story  of  the 
wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  the 
army  of  55,000  vol- 
unteer workers  on 
relief,  organized  on 
a  scale  of  perfec- 
tion and  of  patriot- 
ism without  parallel  in  the  existence  of  any 
country,  reads  like  a  romance  and  holds  one 
captivated  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.  We 
watch  with  the  writer  while  thousands  of  wist- 
ful mites  are  fed  and  comforted.  We  go  into 
the  homes  of  the  poor,  we  see  how  the  needy 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  more  needy,  how  every- 
where cheerfulness    and   courage   meet   and 


vanquish  the  assaults  of  fate.    It  is  a  book 
radiant  with  inspiration  and  aglow  with  hope. 
All  Profits  from  This  Book  will  be  Turned  Over  to  the  Commission  For  Relief  in  Belgium 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS     COMPANY.    354-36Q    Fourth    Avenue,    NEW   YORK 


away  trying  vainly  to  claw  up  the  side 
of  the  raider,  as  he  was. 

The  commander  took  careful  aim  with 
his  Mauser  pistol,  which  had  an  adjustable 
stuck  thai  made  it  capable  of  being  used 
like  a  rifle,  and  fired.  It  took  him  four 
shots  to  end  the  poor  creature's  misery. 

Another  gray  horse,  which  I  recognized, 
swam  for  probably  an  hour  and  a  half 
round  and  round  the  Georgia  before  the 
water  closed  over  his  head.  I  love  horses — 
always  have. 

It  was  terrible.  Then  think  how  much 
more  terrible  it  was  when  the  Lusitania 
and  other  vessels  went  down  and  women 
and  men  were  in  the  places  of  the  horses. 
I  thought  of  that  then,  and  think  of  it 
often  now  as  the  scene  comes  back  to  me. 

It  was  not  until  the  Georgic  had  sunk 
that  any  attention  was  paid  to  the  prison- 
ers shivering  on  the  decks  of  the  raider, 
but  as  soon  as  the  funnels  disappeared  the 
men  were  given  quarters  in  the  forecastle. 
Formerly  the  neutrals  had  been  im- 
prisoned apart  from  the  belligerents,  but 
the  raider  had  captured  so  many  ships 
that  this  was  impossible  any  longer,  and 
all  the  officers  were  placed  together  irre- 
spective of  nationality.  As  long  as  Dr. 
McKim  and  his  companions  were  on  the 
raider  or,  later,  on  the  Yarrowdale,  which 
was  also  under  the  command  of  the 
German  Navy,  all  Americans  were  treated 
as  neutrals.  Not  until  they  reached 
German  soil  were  they  treated  as  units  of 
the  British  Navy  and  as  belligerents.  This 
ruling  was  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Georgic  had  been  armed,  writes  Dr. 
McKim  before  he  describes  the  capture  of 
the  Yarrowdale: 

The  first  morning  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Georgic  we  were  taken  on  the  deck  for 
air,  but  it  began  to  rain  and  we  went  below 
again.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  up  once 
more,  but  we  had  scarcely  been  on  deck 
half  an  hour  when  we  were  ordered  below. 

We  were  locked  in  our  quarters  and  the 
steel  bulkhead  outside  the  door  of  the  fore- 
castle was  bolted.  The  engines  throbbed 
and  the  screws  raced  so  that  the  whole  ship 
trembled.  We  could  tell  that  we  were 
jamming  on  every  ounce  of  steam  of  which 
we  were  capable,  and  those  who  had  already 
spent  several  days  on  the  raider  told  us 
newcomers  it  meant  there  was  a  probable 
victim  in  sight.     They  were  in  pursuit. 

Presently  we  heard  the  iron  bulwarks 
being  lowered  and  the  guns  and  torpedo- 
tubes  being  swung  into  place.  How  long 
we  pounded  along  in  chase  I  do  not  know, 
but  suddenly  one  of  our  guns  roared  and 
the  whole  ship  trembled  as  tho  she  would 
shake  into  bits. 

None  of  us  knew  what  we  were  up 
against.  If  we  had  tackled  a  cruiser  or  a 
ship  with  armament  heavy  enough  to 
put  up  a  fight  we  might  go  to  the  bottom 
with  never  a  chance  even  to  swim  for  it. 
We  prayed  the  commander  of  the  other  ship 
was  not  a  game  man. 

I  was  raised  in  the  country,  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  and  I  have  drowned  rats  in  a  trap 
because  it  seemed  to  be  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  them.  I  will  not  do  it  again. 
I  lived  the  life  of  a  rat  in  a  trap  about 
to  be  drowned  for  several  thousand  years 
that  afternoon  in  the  forecastle  of  the  raider, 
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altho  a  watch  would  make  it  perhaps 
only  a  matter  of  minutes. 

I  was  locked  behind  steel  doors,  and 
my  very  marrow  could  feel  the  chill  of 
the  water  as  in  imagination  it  closed  over 
me  in  the  tiny  room  where  we  were  caged. 

But  the  shooting  came  to  an  end  and  we 
learned  that  the  Yarrowdale  had  been 
taken — in  the  future  to  be  our  home  for 
some  time.  The  relief  was  so  great  that 
even  the  burnt  acorns  and  barley  that 
passed  as  coffee  and  the  black  bread 
tasted  good  that  night. 

Poor  as  the  food  was  on  the  raider, 
it  was  better  than  anything  we  got  after 
we  reached  Germany — better  even  than 
what  the  German  soldiers  are  eating. 
And  as  for  the  fare  of  the  German  sailors, 
what  is  a  frugal  meal  for  them  would  be 
called  a  banquet  by  the  men  in  the  trenches. 


THE  MAN  WHO  SANK  THE 
"LUSITANIA" 

/""*  ERMANY  needs  trained  crews  to 
^-*"  man  her  submarines.  Of  the  [/-boats 
themselves  she  has  no  lack,  for  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  since  the  Battle  of 
Jutland  the  submarine  has  been  the  hope 
of  the  German  Navy,  and  the  building  of 
submarines  is  given  precedence  over  other 
construction  in  the  yards.  By  the  latest 
methods  of  manufacture  a  (7-boat  can  be 
completed  in  fifteen  days.  The  parts 
have  been  standardized  and  are  stamped 
out  of  the  metal  at  dozens  of  factories, 
each  plant  specializing  on  one  part,  which 
is  sent  to  the  docks  at  Kiel  or  Hamburg. 
Wherever  it  is,  there  the  machinists  are 
waiting  for  it,  and  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  ore  is  mined  the  [/-boat  is  ready 
to  sink  a  hospital-ship,  as  so  frankly  con- 
fest  in  a  recent  official  bulletin.  And 
there's  the  hitch.  The  boat  is  ready,  but 
the  crew  is  not. 

From  two  to  three  months  are  required 
to  train  a  submarine  crew,  to  teach  them 
the  use  of  the  complicated  machinery,  and 
accustom  them  to  the  seasick  motion  of  the 
boats.  It  is  said  in  Berlin  that  the  great- 
est loss  when  a  submarine  fails  to  return  is 
the  crew,  and,  thanks  to  the  snaring  ex- 
ploits of  the  Scotch  sailors,  Germany  was 
short  of  men  on  February  1.  Carl  W. 
Ackerman,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
stay  in  the  German  Empire,  writes  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  ruthlessness  Germany 
had  four  hundred  submarines  completed 
or  in  the  course  of  construction.  This 
included  big  [/-boats,  such  as  the  U-53, 
with  a  cruising  radius  of  5,000  miles,  down 
to  the  smaller  craft  designed  for  use  against 
the  coast  of  England,  and  which  can  not  be 
more  than  fifteen  days  away  from  their 
base.  But  Germany  could  not  use  all  these 
four  hundred  boats  against  the  Allies  and 
the  United  States.  Nearly  one  hundred 
were  waiting  for  crews,  and  to  supply  the 
deficiency  Germany  established  a  school 
for  t/-boats.  The  chief  of  the  staff  of 
educators   was   the   hero  of   the   German 
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^         A  tnvo  and  one-half  mile  section  of  concrete  road  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City, 
H  Utah,  built  in  1914  by  the  Utah  State  Road  Commission,  E.R.Morgan, Chief 'Engineer. 


Avoid  Waste  in  Road  Building 

by  Constructing  Concrete  Highways 

^pHE  demand  for  good  roads  in  this  country  is  wide- 
A  spread  and  insistent.  Farmers  are  dependent  upon 
them;  motorists  must  have  them,  and  the  average  city 
dweller  who  does  not  own  a  motor  car  is  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  largely  due  to 
poor  road  transportation. 

Millions  have  been  appropriated  for  improving  highways  and 
millions  are  being  spent  annually.  There  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  country  and  plenty  of  willingness  to  spend  it  for  a  public 
need  so  vital.  The  problem  nowconfronting  the  American  peo- 
ple is  bow  to  plan,  bow  to  build  and  bowto  pay  for  its  highways. 

It  is  easy  to  waste  money  in  temporary  construction,  in  end- 
less renewals  and  repairs,  in  roads  which  can  not  stand  an 
enormously  increased  traffic. 

Plan  a  System  of  Concrete  Roads 

to  Serve  the  Greatest  Number  of  People 


Build  the  system  all  at  once  so 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  full  benefit 
now.  Pay  for  the  roads  with  a  bond 
issue  spread  over  say  twenty  years, 
which  an  annual  tax  levy  of  a  few 
cents  per  acre  will  liquidate. 
Build  them  strong  enough  to  stand 
future  traffic.  On  improved  roads 
traffic  increases  faster  than  popu- 
lation. This  is  true  of  railroads; 
it    is    equally   true   of   highways. 


Traffic  is  drawn  away  from  par- 
allel routes. 

Our  highways  are  now  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  growing  motor  car 
traffic  ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the 
punishment  by  heavy  motor  trucks 
which  improved  roads  will  have  to 
stand.  If  the  roads  are  not  strong 
enough,  they  will  have  to  be  re- 
built in  a  few  years  at  heavy  ex- 
pense to  the  community. 


Main  traveled  highways  should  be  built  of  concrete.    It  has  the  solidity  and 
strength  which  make  it  the  universal  material  for  great  engineering  works. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  No.  136  containing  interesting  facts 
about  concrete  roads.  Then  confer  with  your  road  officials. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 
Hurt  Building 

CHICAGO 

111  West  Washington  Street 

DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 

DENVER 
Ideal  Cement  Building 


Offices  at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 
KANSAS  CITY 

Rialto  Building 
MILWAUKEE 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
PAKKERSBURG 

Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

Farmers  Bank  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Kearns  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Rialto  Building 

SEATTLE 
Northern  Bank  &  Trust  Bldg. 

MANENCE 
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Why  thelnchanWkars 
his  Blanket  in  the 
Summertime 


w: 


rISE  old  Indian.    He  wears  his  blanket  in  the  summertime  to  keep  out  heat 
V  just  as  he  wears  it  in  the  wintertime  to  keep  out  cold.    In  other  words,  he 
believes  in  what  the  white  man  calls  "Thermal  Insulation."' 

Thermal  Insulation  guarantees  the  prospective  home-builder  a  house  that  will 
be  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  All  he  need  do  is  line  the  walls, 
partitions  and  floors  with  the  greatest  of  all  "hot-aold"  insulators— 


BETWEEN  YOU  AND  THE  WEATHER 

Linofelt  is  a  thick  quilt  of  flax  fibre  between  sheets  of  tough  Kraft  paper. 
It  is  38  times  more  effective  than  the  best  red  rosin  building  paper.  Makes 
any  building  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.  A  most  wonderful  sound- 
deadener.  Pays  for  itself  in  2  seasons  in  saving  of  coal.  Rotproof,  vermin- 
proof,  odorless,  practically  indestructible.  Recommended  by  architects  and 
builders.   Used  by  many  big  railroads  in  their  refrigerator-cars. 

32-page  free  booklet.  Don't  build  until  you  read  it.  Tells  how  to  build  for 
life-long  health  and  comfort.  Shows  just  how  any  workman  can  apply 
Linofelt  to  any  building. 

Union  Fibre  Co,  Winona*  Minnesota 

World's  Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Thermal  Insulation 


WHO  WANT  MONEY.  BIG  PROFITS  and  per- 
petual income  from  renewals  by  selling  our  new 
Accident  and  Sickness  policies.  Pays  $5000  death 
and  S25  weekly  benefit.  PremiumsSlOand  $15  yearly. 
Write  now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E2,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Pin  a  Flag  in  Every  Window 

It  is  easy  to  display  the  small  Silk  Flags  when  you  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 


The  fine_needle  points  will  not  injure  the  fabric  or  the  wood- 
Samples  Free. 


work.     Dainty    Glass  Heads    are    easy   to  handle. 


Moore   Push-Pins.      Made  in  2  sizes)  1(|.    . 

Glass  Heads,  Steel  Points  {_  1UC  pkts. 

Mooro  Push-less  H.-iiigrprs.     4  sizes  I    In  Canada 

The  Hanger  with  the  Twist  >  2pktsfor25c 

At  Stationery,  Hardware.   Photo,  Dept.  Stores  or  by  mail. 

MOORE  PUSH-Prtl  CO.,    Dept.  33,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Vulcanizing 
Danger^ 


WONDERFUL  NEW, 
INVENTION 

Keeps  tubes  in  service  twice 
as  long.  Keeps  them  like  new. 

Best    puncture  protection 
ever  offered. 

Not  a  common  patching  out- 
fit.  Something  different — 
better— absolutely  new. 


ifiriZ 

Tube  Vnlcanizer 


MAKES  ONE  TUBE 
LAST  AS  LONG  AS  TWO 

Makes  patch  part  of  tube  itself. 

Anyone  can   use   it  —  anywhere. 
Compact.     Convenient  to  carry. 

Tremendous  time,  money ,  trouble 
saver.    Thousands  in  use. 

Only  $1.50 


NOTHING   COMPLICATED 

Only  throe  simple  parts.  Clamp — heating 
disk— flexible  cord.  TO  USE— simply  attach 
plug  of  cord  to  any  light  socket  on  car  — 
clamp  metal  di=k  on  patch  and  tube— torn  on 
current— turn  off  in  10  minutes  and  work  is  done. 


Fntire  Outfit  — 
Price  Complete 


READY  FOR  USE 

Consumes  no  more  current  than  .headlight  lamp.     Fur- 
nished in  6  or  12  volts.    6  volts  standard.    State  Volt- 
age and  style  connecting  plug  when  ordering. 
All  live  dealers  sell  the   "ITS  IT."     If  yours 
doesn't  order  direct  from  us,  money  back  if  not 
satisfactory. 

The  Premier  Electric  Co.,4043Ravenswood  Ave., Chicago, III.  c™£d 

The  Only  Portable  Electric    $4     CA    PaimnMa      v<^k 
Vulcanizer  on  the  Market  at 


1 .50  Complete 


Navy.     He  was  the  Man  Who  Sank  the 
l. n.  Uania.     Our  authority  continues: 

"But,  who    sank    the  Lusitania/"    3011 

"The  torpedo  which  sank  the  Lusitania 
and  killed  over  one  hundred  Americans  and 
hundreds  of  other  non-combatants  was 
fired  by  Oberleutnant  zur  See  (First 
Naval  Lieutenant)  Otto  Steinbrink,  com- 
mander of  one  of  the  largest  German 
submarines." 

"Was  he  punished?'    you  ask. 

"Yes;  Kaiser  Wilhelm  decorated  him 
with  the  highest  military  order,  the  Pour 
le  MeriW" 

"Wliere  is  Steinbrink  now'/" 

"On  December  8,  1916,  the  German 
Admiralty  announced  that  he  had  just 
returned  from  a  special  trip,  having 
torpedoed  and  mined  twenty-two  ships 
on  one  voyage." 

"What  had  he  been  doing?" 

"For  several  months  last  summer  he 
trained  officers  and  crews  in  this  branch  of 
warfare,  which  gained  him  international 
notoriety." 

For  the  German  people  the  lessons  of 
the  Lusitania  have  been  exactly  opposite 
those  normal  people  would  learn.  The 
horror  of  non-combatants  going  down  on  a 
passenger-liner,  sunk  without  warning,  was 
nothing  to  be  compared  to  the  heroism  of 
aiming  the  torpedo  and  running  away. 
Sixty-eight  million  Germans  think  their 
submarine  officers  and  crews  are  the  great- 
est of  the  great. 

When  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office  an- 
nounced, after  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex. 
that  the  ruthless  torpedoing  of  ships  would 
be  stopt  the  German  statesmen  meant 
this  method  would  be  discontinued  until 
there  were  sufficient  submarines  to  defy 
the  United  States.  At  once  the  German 
Navy,  which  has  always  been  anti- 
American,  began  building  =ubmarines  night 
and  day.  Every  one  in  the  Government 
knew  the  time  would  come  when  Germany 
Avould  have  to  break  its  Sussex  pledge. 

Submarine  warfare  is  a  battle  of  wits. 
The  submarine  will  have  the  best  of  it 
until  the  British  invent  some  new  device, 
and  then  a  great  many  submarines  will  be 
reported  missing.  However,  a  few  are 
certain  to  meet  the  new  trick  and  escape, 
and  these  report  to  Berlin.  Berlin  dis- 
covers some  method  of  ch'cum venting  it, 
and  the  game  begins  again.  It  is  the 
multitude  of  pitfalls  which  the  British 
have  devised  that  make  the  training  of  the 
submarine  crew  so  essential.  According 
to  Mr.  Ackerman: 

Submarine  warfare  is  a  very  exact  and 
difficult  science.  Besides  the  skilled  cap- 
tain, competent  first  officers,  wireless 
operators,  and  artillerymen,  engineers  are 
needed.  Each  man,  too,  must  be  a 
"sea-dog."  Some  of  the  smaller  sub- 
marines toss  like  tubs  when  they  reach  the 
ocean  and  only  toughened  seamen  can 
stand  the  "wear  and  tear."  Hence  the 
weeks  and  months  which  are  necessary  to 
put  the  men  in  order  before  they  leave 
home  for  their  first  excursion  in  sea  murder. 

But  Germany  has  learned  a  great  deal 
during  two  years  of  hit-and-miss  sub- 
marine campaigns.  When  von  Tirpitz 
began,  in  February,  1914,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  work  off  the  coasts  of  England. 
Then  so  many  submarines  were  lost  it  be- 
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Buildin6 

Products 

Mean  spoecL  oconomi)  and  perma«mtll| 


For  Your  New  Building  Use 
G  F  Self-Sentering.  Resists 
Fire  and  Decay.  Saves  Time, 
Money,  Labor  and  Weight. 

IF  you  ever  put  up  a  concrete  building,  you 
probably  Jiad  to  erect  temporary  wooden 
forms  before  pouring  the  concrete.  Weeks  after- 
ward when  the  concrete  had  set,  the  forms  were 
torn  down.  You  paid  for  that  construction  which 
today  is  not  a  part  of  your  building.  You  paid 
for  unnecessary  lumber,  labor  and  time  required 
to  do  the  work. 


This  is  a  small 
section  of  Self-Senter- 
ing which  is  shown  under 
construction  in  the  roof. 


Now  when  you  build,  try  a  more  modern 
way  —  use  Self-Sentering.  It  takes  the  place  of 
wooden  forms  and  reinforcing  steel  in  concrete 
roof  and  floor  construction.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
finished  building  —  because  with  Self-Sentering 
every  dollar  spent,  every  ounce  of  material  used, 
every  ounce  of  energy  delivered  goes  into  perma- 
nent construction. 


SELF-SENTERING 


Self-Sentering  is  the  only  material  of  its 
kind  in  which  you  pay  for  no  waste.  All  the 
metal  helps  carry  the  load.  A  Self-Sentering 
concrete  roof  need  be  but  two  inches  thick. 
That  means  less  concrete,  less  weight,  lighter 
framework  throughout.  A  Self-Sentering 
concrete  floor  affords  similar  savings  that 
show  in  the  cost-sheets  at  the  end  of  the  job. 

After  the  framework  of  the  building  has 
been  put  up,  the  large  sheets  of  Self-Senter- 
ing are  laid  over  the  supports  and  fastened. 
Then  the  concrete  is  poured,  the  under  side 
is  cement -plastered  and  the  whole  job  com- 
pleted with  surprising  ease  and  speed. 


You  have  a  light-weight,  fireproof  concrete 
roof  and  light-weight,  fireproof  concrete 
floors.  You  will  be  greatly  impressed  by 
the  strength  and  rigidity  of  Self-Sentering. 
It  unites  firmly  with  the  concrete  poured 
upon  it,  or  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  cement-plastered  walls  and  ceilings.  Thus 
are  insured  great  solidity,  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  fire,  weather  and  decay,  and  mini- 
mum upkeep  costs. 

Self-Sentering  finds  use  in  many  modern 
buildings.  It  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
erection  of  walls,  partitions  and  suspended 
ceilings.    It  can  also  be  adapted  to  special 


types  of  construction,  such  as  tanks,  silcs. 
garages  and  other  small  buildings,  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  bent  into 
any  shape,  making  expensive  wooden  forms 
unnecessary. 

If  you  desire  more  complete  information 
about  this  modern  type  of  concrete  construc- 
tion, let  us  know  what  type  of  building  you 
have  in  mind.  Then  we  can  co-operate  with 
you  to  your  advantage. 

For  architects,  engineers  and  contractors 
we  have  special  handbooks  showing  in  detail 
the  uses  for  Self-Sentering.  Take  advan. 
tage  of  this  information. 


THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  COMPANY,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Members  of  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers 


Branch  Offices: 


New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati.  Buffalo,  Utica 

The  best  dealer  in  your  town  has  GF  Products  in  stock 


Self-Sentering 

For  Concrete 
Roofs  and 
Floors 


Herringbone 
Rigid  Metal  Lath 

For  Stucco  and 

Interior 

Plastering 


Manufacturers  of  tlie  following  GF  Products : 

Waterproofing 


Steel-Tile 

Steel  Forms  for 
Concrete 

Floor? 
and  Hoofs 


For  Protecting 

and  Hardening 

Every  Kind 

of  Concrete 


Hill 

,  « J  i  i. 
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t^ 


Trnwit 

For  Solid 

Partitions  and 

Curtain 

Walls 


WM////// 


Self-Sentering  Herringbone  Steel-Tile  Waterproofing 
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Jhe  Friends  of  "The  Most 
eautiful  Car  m  America" 

Talk  for  ten  minutes  with  any  man  who  owns 
a  Paige  car.  You,  then,  will  realize  that 
the  most  priceless  assets  of  this  company  do 
not  appear  on  our  financial  statement  as  "Bills 
Receivable"  or  "Plants  and  Machinery." 

The  loyalty  of  our  owners  ;  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  our  owners;  the  warm  friendship  of 
our  owners — these  are  the  things  that  have 
made  the  Paige  Company  what  it  is  today. 

These  are  the  assets  that  money  cannot  buy. 
These  are  the  assets  that  fire  and  flood 
cannot  destroy.  These  are  the  assets  that 
have  built  an  impregnable  bulwark  of 
Reputation  and  Prestige  around  the  name 
Paige. 

Call  them  intangible,  if  you  will,  yet  these  are 
the  things  that  have  made  possible  "  The 
Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 


Stratford  "Six-51"  seven-passenger 
Fairfield  "Six-46"  seven- passenger 
Linwood  "Six-39"  five-passenger 
Brooklands  "Six-51"  four-passenger 
Dartmoor, "Six- 39"  2  or  3-passenger 


$1495  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1375  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1695  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 
$1175  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


Complete  line  of  enclosed  cars 


•Of* 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Company 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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came  a  dangerous  and  expensive  military 
operation.  The  Allies  began  to  use  great 
steel  nets,  both  as  traps  and  as  protection 
to  war-ships.  The  German  Navy  learned 
this  within  a  very  short  time,  and  the 
military  engineers  were  ordered  to  perfect 
a  torpedo  which  would  go  through  a  steel 
net.  The  first  invention  was  a  torpedo 
with  knives  on  the  nose.  When  the  nose 
hit  the  net  there  was  a  minor  explosion. 
The  knives  were  sent  through  the  net, 
permitting  the  torpedo  to  continue  on  its 
way.  Then  the  Allies  doubled  the  nets, 
and  two  sets  of  knives  were  attached  to  the 
German  torpedoes.  But  gradually  the 
Allies  employed  nets  as  traps.  These  were 
anchored  or  dragged  by  fishing-boats. 
Some  submarines  have  gotten  inside,  been 
juggled  around,  but  have  escaped.  More, 
perhaps,  have  been  lost  this  way. 

Then,  when  merchant  ships  began  to 
carry  armament,  the  periscopes  were 
shot  away,  so  the  Navy  invented  a  so- 
called  "finger-periscope,"  a  thin  rod  pipe 
with  a  mirror  at  one  end.  This  rod  could 
be  shoved  out  from  the  top  of  the  sub- 
marine and  used  for  observation  purposes 
in  case  the  big  periscope  was  destroyed. 
From  time  to  time  there  were  other  in- 
ventions. As  the  submarine  fleet  grew  the 
means  of  communicating  with  ea,ch  other 
while  submerged  at  sea  were  perfected. 
Copper  plates  were  fastened  fore  and  aft  on 
the  outside  of  submarines,  and  it  was  made 
possible  for  wireless  messages  to  be  sent 
through  the  water  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles. 

The  Navy  learned,  too,  that  if  sub- 
marines worked  in  pairs  they  had  better 
luck  in  sinking  ships  and  escaping.  Be- 
sides, a  submarine  can  not  aim  at  a  ship 
without  some  object  as  a  sight.  So  one 
submarine  often  acted  as  a  "sight"  for  the 
submarine  firing  the  torpedo.  Submarines, 
which  at  first  were  unarmed,  were  later 
fitted  with  armor-plate  and  cannon  were 
mounted  on  deck.  The  biggest  sub- 
marines now  carry  6-inch  guns. 

Will  the  TJ-53  come  to  our  coast  again? 
Will  Germany  attack  us  in  our  own  waters? 
Will  there  be  an  attempt  to  extend  the 
barred  zone  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States?  The  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions is,  Yes,  says  Mr.  Ackerman.  The 
attempt  will  surely  be  made,  and  if  Long 
Island  Sound  is  any  safer  than  the  English 
Channel  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  Germany. 
Mr.  Ackerman  writes: 


Some  months  ago  I  had  an  interview 
with  Major  Bassermann,  leader  of  the 
National  Liberal  party  in  the  Reichstag. 
Bassermann  has  always  been  von  Tir- 
pitz's  right-hand  adviser.  I  asked  Basser- 
mann whether  he  favored  an  unlimited 
submarine  war,  even  if  the  United  States 
went  to  war. 

"Every  man  in  the  German  Navy  will 
throw  up  his  cap  and  shout  'Hurrah!' 
when  the  order  comes  to  sink  all  ships 
regardless  of  their  nationality,"  he  an- 
swered. 

"But,  would  you  support  an  unlimited 
submarine  war  in  defiance  of  the  United 
States?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  want  war  with  America," 
he  replied,  "but  I  think  our  submarines 
should  be  used  against  every  ship  bound 
for  England  or  France." 

Bassermann  was  frank  and  honest,  but 
when   I   submitted  the  interview   to 
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Not  Every  Kitchen 

6an  Be  Tiled — 

But  every  kitchen  can  be  finished  in 
Enamolin — the  tile-like  enamel 
Walls,  woodwork,  furniture,  when  fin- 
ished with  Enamolin,  take  on  the  white- 
ness, the  hard,  lustrous,  sanitary  surface 
of  tiling,  which  can  be  scrubbed  with 
soap  and  water  or  Sapolio,  with  never 
a  chance  of  cracking  or  peeling. 

Dust,  smoke,  grease,  are  wiped  from  Enamolin's 
surface  with  a  damp  rag,  and  your  kitchen  is 
easily  kept  as  immaculate  as  a  white  china  bowl. 
As  for  your  kitchen  floor  —  whether  natural 
finish,  painted  or  covered  with  linoleum- 
trust  that  to  Namlac  Floor  Finish.  Namlac 
beautifies  and  protects  floors,  just  as  Enamolin 
does  walls  and  woodwork.  Hot  water,  grease 
—the  tramp  of  feet,  the  dragging  of  furniture, 
cannot  injure  its  hard,  elastic  surface. 

Enamolin  and  Namlac  Floor  Finish  are  on  sale  at 
the  better  paint  and  hardware  stores,  if  you  cannot 
secure  them,  write  to  us. 
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Foreign  Office  the  censors  out  out  every- 
thing which  gave  Bassermann's  real  \  ■■ 
When  I  read  my  dispatch  in  the  American 
papers  1  saw,  to  my  greai  astonishment, 
that  Bassermann  didn't  want  a  ruthless 
submarine  war.  The  censor  had  changed 
the  version  i<>  suil  the  ideas  which  the 
German  Government  wanted  the  American 
people  in  believe.  Bui  Bassermann  was 
right.  The  Navy  undoubtedly  shouted 
"Hurrah!"  and  is  still  shouting,  because 
the  Navy  lias  offensive  plans  against  the 
United  Stales  and  believes  it  can  keep  the 
American  Navy  busy  in  American  waters 
from  now  until  the  war  ends. 

U-53  was  sent  here  for  two  purposes. 
First,  il  was  to  demonstrate  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that,  in  event  of  war,  sub- 
marines could  work  terror  off  the  Atlantic 
const.  Secondly,  it  was  to  show  the  naval 
authorities  whether  their  plans  for  an  at- 
tack on  American  shipping  would  be  prac- 
tical. 11-53  failed  to  terrorize  the  United 
States,  but  it  proved  to  the  Admiralty 
that  excursions  to  American  waters  were 
feasible. 

The  German  Navyj  too,  has  its  eyes  on 
Mexico.  The  Allies  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
oil  from  the  Tampico  oil-fields.  A  few 
German  agents  planted  along  the  Mexican 
coast  could  supply  a  submarine  for  some 
time  without  being  caught.  Captain  Boy- 
Ed  undoubtedly  took  good  care  to  make 
all  these  arrangements  before  he  left.  If 
he  didn't,  there  are  enough  German 
agents  already  in  Mexico  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work. 

The  American  Navy  will  be  kept  busy  in 
American  waters,  and  especially  off  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  to  destroy  Germany's 
plans  over  here.  Germany  wants  to  fight 
the  United  States,  not  in  Europe,  but  in 
America.  Her  reservists,  her  agents,  and 
her  German-born  American  friends  will  be 
mobilized  to  help  her  defy  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  which  she  has  always  intended 
to  challenge. 


A  FRENCH  HEROINE 

THE  most  signal  honor  France  can  be- 
stow has  been  conferred  upon  little 
Mareelle  Semmer  for  her  heroism  in  the  war. 
Long  ago,  as  far  back  as  the  retreat  to  the 
Marne,  she  won  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  and  since  that  time  her  gallantry 
has  been  such  that  she  has  been  acclaimed 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris. 
It  is  here  that  France  gave  honors  to  the 
great  men  of  the  world,  poets,  philosophers, 
and  scientists  in  time  of  peace,  and,  as  we 
read  the  account  of  Mile.  Semmer's  deeds 
as  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Times,  it 
must  be  agreed  that  she  was  worthy  of  the 
honor. 

The  orator  of  the  occasion,  Mr.  Klotz 
from  the  Department  of  the  Somme,  began 
his  address  by  a  eulogy  of  the  obscure  and 
unnumbered  heroines  of  the  war,  the 
mothers  who  sent  their  sons  to  the  front, 
the  women  in  the  occupied  districts  who 
never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  return  of 
the  French.  Then  he  recounted  the  service 
which  Mareelle  Semmer,  only  twenty-one, 
had  performed: 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  her  an 
orphan  girl  in  the  little  village  of  Eclusier, 
near  Frise,  on  the  Somme.     There  she  was 
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a  bookkeeper  and  superintendent  of  a 
phosphate-factory  founded  by  her  father, 
an  Alsatian  who  had  fled  from  Alsace  in 
1871,  not  wishing  to  become  a  German  sub- 
ject. After  the  defeat  of  the  Allies  at 
Charleroi  the  French  tried  to  make  a 
stand  along  the  Somme,  but  being  out- 
numbered by  the  huge  forces  of  the  in- 
vaders, they  fell  back  across  a  canal  in  the 
vicinity  of  Marcelle  Semmer's  home,  with 
the  enemy  in  hot  pursuit.  When  the  re- 
treating Frenchmen  had  got  across  the 
canal  the  young  girl  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  raise  the  drawbridge  over  the 
canal.  Then,  fearing  that  the  German 
advance-guards,  now  close  behind,  might 
swim  across  the  canal  and  seize  from  her 
the  key,  without  which  the  drawbridge 
could  not  be  lowered  again,  she  threw  it 
into  the  canal.  She  was  in  the  nick  of 
time.  Already  German  soldiers  on  the 
other  bank  were  firing  across  at  her  and 
the  fleeing  Frenchmen. 

By  this  audacious  act  Marcelle  Semmer 
held  up  the  advance  of  an  entire  German 
army -corps  until  the  following  morning. 
Not  until  then  were  they  able  to  collect 
some  boats,  make  a  pontoon  bridge,  and 
negotiate  the  passage  of  the  canal,  thus 
giving  away  golden  hours  to  the  hard- 
prest  French  troops. 

In  spite  of  all  the  risks,  the  young  girl 
insisted  on  remaining  in  her  village  during 
the  German  occupation.  In  a  subter- 
ranean passage  used  in  the  working  of  a 
phosphate  -  mine  near  Eclusier  the  brave 
Marcelle  managed  to  conceal  no  less  than 
sixteen  French  soldiers  who  had  strayed 
from  their  commands  in  the  precipitate 
retreat  from  Charleroi  and  Mons.  She  not 
only  kept  these  men  hidden,  but  fed  them, 
provided  them  with  civilian  garments,  and, 
when  a  propitious  moment  arrived,  aided 
them  to  escape  into  the  French  lines. 

While  she  was  helping  a  seventeenth 
she  was  caught  by  a  detachment  of  Ger- 
mans, who  dragged  her  and  the  French 
soldier  before  the  local  commander.  When 
asked  whether  she  had  indeed  meant  to 
help  the  soldier  to  escape  she  cried  out: 

"Yes!  And  he  is  not  the  first.  I  helped 
sixteen  others,  and  I  got  them  where  you  can 
not  catch  them.  Do  what  you  will  with  me 
now.  I  am  an  orphan  and  have  but  one 
mother — France!    I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

She  was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  They 
took  her  from  the  court-room  and  placed 
her  before  the  firing-squad,  but  while  the 
girl  had  been  helping  seventeen  soldiers  to 
escape  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  had  been 
fought  and  won,  and  the  French  were  now 
rapidly  advancing.  At  the  moment  when 
her  death  seemed  only  a  moment  away  the 
French  artillery  opened  fire  on  the  town 
and  the  German  positions  around  Eclusier. 
The  cannonade  was  so  sudden  that  the  fir- 
ing-squad was  disbanded,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion Marcelle  was  able  to  escape  to  her 
subterranean  gallery. 

Shortly  after  the  French  reoccupied 
Eclusier.     The  Times  goes  on  to  say: 

Between  the  lines  of  the  opposing  armies 
lay  the  Somme,  which  in  the  vicinity  of, 
Eclusier  and  Frise  spreads  out  into  a  sort  of 
big  pond  with  marshy  banks.  When  the 
water  rose  it  often  flooded  the  fines  so  that 
soldiers  frequently  lost  their  way,  and  here 
it  was  that  Marcelle  again  found  a  means 
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For  Wear-Tear  Work  Anywhere 
Around  1-Ton 

There  is  too  much  waste  in  the  average  truck  proposi- 
tion, because  of  complicated  driving  construction,  because 
of  tendency  to  overload  or  underload,  because  of  wear 
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Big  Advantages  of  the  Little  Ray — 
The  Handy  Adding  Machine 

FPPIPtPN  T       The  Ray  adds  with  all  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  highest  priced  machines.     It  also 
*-'  A    *    *V»**^i^    *         directly  subtracts,  thus  doubling  its  value.    It  is  the  natural  development  of  adding 

machines  to  simple  compact  form,  and  like  watches,  has  gained  efficiency  in  the  process. 

PDRTARI     F" °n'y  2  x  °  inches,  can  be  used   on   the   desk,  in  the   warehouse  and  store-room,  out 

*     *■■'  **  *  **  *•*  *-"  *-■       on  the  job,  or  wherever  there  is  work  to  be  done.     You  can  take  the   Ray  to  your 

work  instead  of  bringing  your  work  to  the  Ray. 

fONVFNIFNT— There  is  often  delay   and    confusion   where   several   persons   are  trying  to   use   the 
^V«m  »  l_llli_.il  i         same  adding   machine,  but  with  a  Ray  on  your  desk  you  can  dispose  of  your  work 

instantly  and  conveniently. 

MANY     1    I^FS The   Ray   is   a  constant   help   in  .'checking   invoices,  adding   loose   bills   and   memo- 

*"•<"**'   *      \J*JM~i*j        rand  a,  taking   discounts,  figuring   payrolls,   trial   balances,  etc.     The   only   practical 

machine  for  cross  addition  and  subtraction  on  large  volumes,  sheets,  etc.      Used  by 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co.,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  etc. 
fO^T— This  1!ttle  machine  of  big  efficiency  costs  less  than  the  average  mistake.     You  can 
>"V-''J  *        well  afford  to  place  one  on  every  desk  where  time,  labor  and  mistakes  are  worth  saving. 

-rv     d        c    i-i              a  jj      /->                                                       ""^  Order  a  Ray  machine  to  day.    Price,  including 

1  he  Kay  bubtracto-Adder  Co.                                          ,,,  I  desk  stand,  $15.    At  the  end  of  30  days  if  you  are 

1Z 6i  rower  Bldg.,  Richmond,  Va.  not  thoroughly  pleased  with  your  purchase  you  can 

^Please  send  me  details  and  further  information  regarding  '  return  the  machine  and  we  will  refund  your  money, 

the  Ray  Subtracto-Adder.  I  If  you  waQt  f urther  information  regarding  the  Ray. 

Name '  use  the  attached  coupon. 

Address Act  now  if  you  are  interested  in  office  efficiency. 


of  aiding  France.  Being  thoroughly  ao 
quainted  with  the  neighborhood,  she  used 
to  pilot  parties  of  soldiers.  Tins  brought 
her  again  close  to  death  While  leading 
.-'  quad  of  men  who  wanted  to  dig  an 
advanced  trench  in  the  village  of  Frise  she 
fell  into  the  bands  of  a  party  of  Germans. 

Thej  locked  her  up  in  the  little  village 
church  of  Prise,  reduced  last  summer  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  during  the-  Battle  of  the 
So  in  me.  On  the  morrow,  she  felt  sure, 
they  would  shoot  her. 

But  once  more  luck  and  the  French 
artillery  were  her  salvation.  The  French 
across  the  Somme  began  a  lively  bom- 
bardment of  Frise.  One  shell  blew  a  large 
hole  in  the  church  wall.  Through  this 
hole,  unperceived  by  her  captors,  Marcelle 
crawled.  Creeping  past  the  Germans  scat- 
tered through  Frise,  she  soon  tumbled,  safe 
and  sound,  into  the  nearest  French  trench. 

By  this  time  her  fame  had  spread  and 
rewards  began  to  shower  upon  her.  She 
got  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
sometime  later  the  War-Cross.  In  spite 
of  all  she  had  gone  through,  she  persisted 
in  staying  in  the  Somme  country  and  con- 
tinued to  work  for  the  cause  of  France. 
For  fifteen  months  she  remained,  despite 
shot  and  shell,  in  her  little  Somme  village, 
taking  care  of  wounded  soldiers.  Also 
among  her  charges  was  a  woman  of  90,  too 
feeble  to  travel  to  a  safer  place.  Marcelle 
looked  out  for  her  night  and  day  with  un- 
flagging devotion. 

Everywhere  soldiers  knew  and  admired 
her.  One  English  General  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  salute  when  she  passed  and  refrain 
from  addressing  her  unless  she  spoke  first. 

At  last,  however,  the  strain  of  bom- 
bardment and  work,  aided  by  her  grief  at 
the  death  of  her  soldier-brother  and 
brother-in-law,  proved  too  much  for  her 
strength,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
Paris.  Yet  she  had  no  intention  of  stop- 
ping her  efforts.  She  petitioned  the  au- 
thorities to  allow  her  to  enter  a  nurses' 
school  in  order  that  she  might  continue  to 
aid  the  wounded.  She  added  that  it  was 
necessary  for  her  to  work,  as  everything 
she  possest  had  been  lost  in  the  war.  Her 
request  was  granted.    The  Times  concludes : 

All  this  Mr.  Klotz  told  his  audience  at 
the  Sorbonne.  Then  suddenly  he  stretched 
out  his  hand  in  dramatic  gesture  and  elec- 
trified his  auditors  with  these  words: 

"This  little  heroine  of  Picardy,  this 
admirable  girl,  this  incarnation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  woman  of  France,  this  girl 
of  simple  origin,  flawless  dignity,  of  serious 
mind,  and  gentle  ways,  this  girl  of  in- 
domitable will-power,  is  here,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  here  among  you,  in  this  room! 
And  I  feel  that  I  am  the  spokesman  for 
every  one  of  you  when  I  now  extend  to  her 
the  expression  of  our  respect,  our  gratitude, 
our  admiration!" 

The  auditors,  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  them,  leapt  to  their  feet,  mad 
with  enthusiasm.  They  craned  their  necks 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  heroine.  Unable 
to  escape  them,  the  young  girl  stood  up, 
blushing.  Through  the  great  hall  of  the 
Sorbonne,  where  the  most  famous  people 
of  the  world  had  been  honored  by  France, 
swept  a  storm  of  cheers.  A  reward  more 
splendid  than  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  than  the  War  -  Cross,  than  the 
salutes  of  soldiers  at  the  front,  had  come 
to  Marcelle  Semmer. 
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VACUUM  CUP  TIRES 


I .  Rolling  of  the  tire  brings  Vacuum  Cup 
in  touch  with  slippery  pavement. 


2.  Weight  of  car  on  resilient 
rubber  forces  air  from  cup. 


3.  Forward  edge  of  cup  completes  contact 
all  around  the  heavy  circular  wall,  wet  or 
grease  forming  air-tight  seal. 


4.  Heavy  rubber  straining 
back  to  normal  shape  creates 
a  partial  vacuum  in  cup. 


5.  Powerful  suction  grip  thus  formed 
offers  strongest  known  resistance  to  slip- 
ping in  any  direction. 


6.  Forward    rolling    of    tire 
easily  lifts  rear  edge  of  cup — 


7.  — and  gently  breaks  the  vacuum  seal 
that  has  glued  cup  to  pavement. 


This  explains  why  test  after  test  has  conclu- 
sively proved  time  and  again  that  no  retarding  of 
the  forward  speed  is  possible  —  that  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  roll  as  easily  as  other  tires  of  equal  weight 
and  thickness. 

•  As  to  service,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  guaranteed 
— per  warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing — for 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER 
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Right  in  the  Thick  of  Things 
In  Every  Shop  and   Factory 

EVEN  in  shops  and  factories  where  the  Temco 
'     Portable  Electric  Drill  is  used  solely  as  a 
r      general  utility  tool  for  odd  jobs,  it  is  called  into 
some  form  of  service  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day. 

There's  a  bracket  needed  on  some  machine  —  Temco 
drills  the  holes  and  taps  them. 

There's  a  repair  that  would  ordinarily  require  costly 
disassembly  to  take  the  part  to  a  fixed  tool — Temco 
works  in  cramped  quarters  quickly  and  accurately. 
Temco  saves  the  time  and  wear  and  tear  cost  of  setting 
large  machine  tools — and  infinitely  quicker. 

Just  connect  with  electric  lamp  socket  anywhere  (D.  C.  or  A.  C.)  at 
an  average  cost  of  ic  an  hour  for  power. 

MORE  THAN  A  PORTABLE  DRILL 

Taps  Threads — Drives  and  Draws  Screws 
Sharpens  Tools    ^*    Grinds  Auto  Valves 

Electricity  for  Power-Anywhere 


Drilling  for  bracket  on  gear  cut- 
ting machine.     Your  millwright 
-    will  appreciate  this  handy  tool. 


Many  metal  working  trades,  automobile 
factories,  furniture  makers,  and  machine 
shops  use  this  tool  in  regular  day-in  day- 
out  production.  Its  finely  made  Temco 
motor  and  excellent  construction  through- 
out is  designed  to  stand  the  hardest  service. 
It's  a  time  saver  and  money  maker  in 
nearly  every  line  of  trade.  Transportation 
and  other  maintenance  departments  find  it 
indispensable.     Write  today  for  literature 

illustrating  its  many  uses  or  see  your  jobber 

and  get  a  trial  demonstration. 

Made  in  four  sizes  weighing  o  to  10  pounds. 
Has  finger  switch  on  tool  for  starling,  slop- 
ping and  instant  reverse. 

The  Temco  Electric  Motor  Company 


1204  Sugar  Street 


Leipsic,  Ohio 


MANY  USES 


WHO  WANT  TO  BECOME  OFFICERS 

Are  Reading 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF 
MILITARY  SERVICE 

By  CAPT.  L.  C.  ANDREWS,  U.  S.  C. 

Who  has  trained  thousands  at  Plattsburg 

Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 

U  S  A.,  who  says:  "Every  one  of  our  young  men  who  are  physically 
fit  ought  to  receive  an  adequate  amount  of  military  training,  and  this 
little  handbook  is  one  which  each  and  every  one  should  read." 
Used  as  a  text  at  Training  Camps,  endorsed  and  authorized  in  the 
Printed  Announcements  of  the  War  College.  This  is  the  book  which 
gives  a  real  survey  of  the  whole  service.  A  book  of  instruction,  a  text 
on  leadership  and  inspiration. 

CONTENTS: — Our  Military  Policy.  Psychology  of  the  Service.  Military 
Training.  Organization.  Tactical  Rules.  M  litary  Courtesy.  Guard  Duty. 
Riot  Duty.  Small  Arms  Filing.  Map  Reading  and  Sketching.  Care  of rArms 
and  Equipment.  Army  Regulations.  FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 
U  S.  ARMY.  Patrolling.  Security.  Marches  and  Convoys:  Care  of  Men  and 
Horses.  Camps  and  Bivouacs:  Care  of  Men;  Comforts;  Sanitation.  Supply 
and  Transportation.    Sanitation.    Horsemanship- 

SPECIAL  CHAPTERS: — Engineer  Corps,  Major  S.  A.  Cheney,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.S.A.  Coast  Artillery,  Captain  C.  A.  Kilbourne,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Infantry,  Captain  E.  T.  Collins,  ioth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
Signal  Corps,  Captain  C.  A.  Seoane,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  Field  Artillery, 
First  Lieut.  J.  S.  Hammond,  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Price  $1.50  net.     It  fits  the  pocket 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NAVAL  SERVICE 

By  COMMANDER  YATES  STIRLING,  U.  S.  N. 

will  be  published  immediately.    Uniform  with  the  above.    Covers  every  phase  of  service  in  the  Navy 

from  the  life  of  the  seaman  to  the  strategy  of  the  Naval  Board.  Price  $2.00  net 

Order  at  once  from  your  book  store  or  from  us.     Circulars  on  request 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  East  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


si;i;i.v;   wii  i;ica  via  hakdeker 

AN   Englishman  seeing  America  with  a 
( '•<  rman  guide-book  is  one  of  the  pic- 
i  uii   qui    possibilities  of   these  top 

The  great  German  guide-book  pub- 
lisher, realizing  thai  the  young  New  World 
had  grown  to  its  majority,  and  could  now 
be  considered  a  show-place  worth  the  trip- 
per's trouble,  began  to  publish,  a  few  years 
ago,  one  of  the  little  red  hooks  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  United  States  and  its 
adjacent  neighbors.  Now,  as  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Sun  words  it,  the  guides 
to  France  and  Belgium  are  temporarily  laid 
on  the  shelf,  and  the  fat  book  labeled 
"North  America,"  or  whatever  it  is,  is 
becoming  thumbed  and  dog-eared  with 
use.  Incidentally,  the  travelers  are  learning 
countless  new  facts  about  the  New  World. 
It  is  breaking  more  traditional  beliefs  than 
can  readily  be  estimated.  Witness  the 
way  The  Sun  puts  it: 

Seeing  America?  It  will  be  quite  unnec- 
essary to  pack  a  revolver  along.  When 
searching  for  the  Pullman  the  tourist  should 
not  make  the  mistake  of  calling  the  car  a 
carriage.  When  the  conductor  calls  "All 
aboard"  the  train  is  about  to  start  and  it 
behooves  one  to  enter. 

The  war  has  served  to  put  America  on 
the  map — the  tourist's  America,  as  well  as 
America  the  munition-maker,  the  money- 
lender, and  the  food- producer.  Englishmen 
are  not  crowding  the  westward-bound  ships 
these  days,  but  still  there  are  travelers  from 
the  British  Isles,  many  of  them  too  ad- 
vanced in  years  to  fight,  and  all  welcoming 
a  release  from  the  never-ceasing  war-talk. 

They  can  not  go  to  the  Mediterranean, 
so  they  are  coming  to  New  York.  And  not 
all  of  them  stop  here.  Florida,  California, 
and  the  various  springs  are  making  their 
appeal  to  Englishmen.  These  tourists  are 
more  courageous  this  year  than  formerly, 
And  logically  so.  If  one  must  take  chances 
with  Zeppelins  in  remaining  at  home,  why 
should  one  hesitate  to  risk  contact  with 
submarines  on  the  deep?  And  having  c<  n  e 
thus  far,  why  balk  at  hold-up  men  ai  d  In- 
dians in  the  supposedly  untamed  wildt  rcessj 
beyond  the  Adirondacks? 

Furthermore,  here  is  Baedeker's  "United 
States  "  with  the  assurance  that — "  through- 
out'almost  the  whole  country  traveling  is- 1 
now  as  safe  as  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of 
Europe,  and  the  carrying  of  arms,  which, 
indeed,  is  forbidden  in  many  States,  is  asj 
unnecessary  here  as  there." 

And  a  trip,  say  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  won't 
be  such  an  awful  bore  either.  For  "in  a 
great  many  ways  traveling  in  the  United  : 
States  is,  to  one  who  understands  it,  more 
comfortable  than  in  Europe."  All  that  is 
needed  is  the  power  of  understanding. 

Of  course  there  are  some  drawbacks. 
"The  average  Englishman,"  Baedeker 
qualifies,  "will  probably  find  the  chief 
physical  discomforts  in  the  dirt  of  the  city 
streets,  the  roughness  of  the  country  roads, 
the  winter  overheating  of  hotels  and  rail-j 
way-cars,  the  dust,  flies,  and  mosquitoes  of  s 
summer,  and  (in  many  places)  the  habit  of 
spitting  on  the  floor." 

Barring  such  little  items  the  discomforts 
are  not  many,  and  Baedeker  tells  the  pros- 
pective tourist  how  he  may  make  the  most^ 
of  the  situation. 

One  can  gradually  grow  accustomed  to 
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Are  Two  W 

of  Yovl 
Loa 


IF  the  front  wheels  of  your  truck  are 
merely  carrying  part  of  the  load,  they're 
loafing.  They  should  be  pulling.  Be- 
cause when  the  rear  wheels  do  all  the 
work  they  wear  out  tires  faster  than  they 
should.  They  strain  the  truck  and  shorten 
its  life.  They  consume  too  much  gasoline 
and  oil.  That's  why  in  sternest  competition 
in  the  European  war  zone,  in  the  truck 
fleets  of  big  business,  the 


is  showing  savings,  regularity  and  depend- 
ability of  service,  untiring  endurance  that 
other  trucks  can't — because  they're  not 
FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE. 


ON  the  F-W-D  Truck  every  one  of 
the  four  wheels  works.  The  strains 
and  stresses  are  divided  and  dis- 
tributed. So  the  F-W-D  lasts  years  longer. 
It  keeps  ON  the  road  and  OUT  of  the 
repair  shop. 

The  F-W-D  saves  gasoline  and  oil  money. 
It  reduces  first  cost  of  tires  one-third.  It 
doubles  tire  mileage.  Brakes  on  four 
wheels  as  well  as  drives  on  four  wheels. 
It  saves  time  and  avoids  accidents.  Make 
arrangements  for  demonstration. 

Write  for  booklets  and  descriptive  catalog. 

Truck  Dealers 

We  want  in  every  good  truck  city  a 
strong,  substantial  business  man,  to  take 
the  agency  for  F-W-D  Trucks.  Find  out 
what  it  means  to  represent  the  F-W-D 
in  your  community. 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Dept.  V  Clintonville,  Wis. 


>>3jgf_  ^     --' 


I   MIS 
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Consider  the  Bicycle 

It  offers  inexhaustible possibilitie  .  Possibilities 
lli.it  wouli  I  (»■  welt  oni'  d  by  such  an  adventur- 
ous spiril  i  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  were  he 
alive  today. 

\\  hi  ii  properly  viewed,  bicycling  has  the  same 
Ravoi  ■  >!  romance  and  discovery  that  has  en- 
deared  his  books  to  SO  many  people — a  leisure- 
[y  i  omrade  lii|>tli.itharlcensbacktohis"Travels 
With  a  Donkey." 
Sopausefora  momenttoconsider  the  bicycle,  the 


Bicycle 


Why  let  the  children  have  all  the  sport?  Join 
them  on  a  Columbia  spin.  Radical  suggestion, 
eli?    Not  a  bit  of  it. 

On  that  quiet,  leaf-dappled  road  out  there, 
health,  happiness  and  renewed  interest  in  life 
await  your  coming.  Why  not,  with  the  kids, 
ride  forth  to  meet  them? 

Remember  the  Columbia,  the  best  example  of 
bicvcle  construction  in  the  world.  The  first  bi- 
cycle to  be  made  in  America.  The  pioneer. 
There  are  numerous  new  and  improved  models. 
Let  a  bicycle  dealer  show  you  them.  Complete 
catalog  on  request. 

Westfield 

Manufacturing 

Company 

Makers  of  the 

Pope 

Motorcycle 

Department  38 

West- 
field 
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Six    Months'    Wear    Guaranteed 


Guaranteed  for  six  months'  wear  or  new  shirts  free.  Order 
from  this  ad  this  wonder  value  in  three  famous  DURATEX 
Shirts,  white  percale  in  assorted  neat  stripes  of  blue,  black 
and  lavender,  only  $2  .85.  Coat  stvle;  cuffs  attached; 
laundered;  sizes  14  to  17.  Money  back  if  not  pleased. 
State  size.    Postage  15  cents. 

for  New 
Catalog 

Illustrates  and  describes  only  line  of  fashionable  hosiery, 
underwear,  neckwear,  soft  and  stiff  cuff  dress  and  sport  shirts 
in  the  world,  guaranteed    for  six  months'  wear  or   new  gar- 
ments free.     Postal  brings  it. 
Room  39,  GOODELL  &  CO.,  DURATEX  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK. 

DEALERS"    We  have  steady  customers  in  each  town  to  turn 
"'"'•    over  to  established  furnishing   goods  dealerB, 


WRITE 


DURATEX 


surroundings,  venl  ures  i  be  «  riter,  even  I  bo 
1  li.\  be  strange  and  uncoul  h  in  pol  !  To 
this  end,  Baedeker  bae  included  a  depart- 
1 1 1  •  1 1 1  of  '  leneral  Bints,  from  w  bich  rvegh  an 
this  illuminating  information  and  belpful 
advice: 

"The  first  requisili  s  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  tour  in  t  be  I  Ihited  states  are  an  ab- 
ence  of  prejudice  and  a  willingness  to  ac- 
cdmmodate  oneself  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  If  the  traveler  exercise  a  little 
patience  he  will  often  find  that  ways  which 
strike  him  as  unreasonable  or  even  disagree- 
able are  more  suitable  to  the  environment 
than  those  of  his  own  home  would  be.  He 
should,  from  the  outset,  reconcile  himself 
to  the  absence  of  deference  or  servility  on 
the  part  of  those  he  considers  his  social 
inferiors;  but  if  ready  himself  to  be  cour- 
teous on  a  footing  of  equality  he  will 
seldom  meet  any  real  impoliteness. 

"The  social  forms  of  America  are,  in  their 
essentials,  similar  to  those  of  England,  and 
the  visitor  will  do  well  to  disabuse  himself 
of  the  idea  that  laxity  in  their  observance 
will  be  less  objectionable  in  the  one  country 
than  in  the  other.  He  will,  of  course,  find 
various  minor  differences  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  but  good  manners  will 
nowhere  be  at  a  discount." 

Now  for  the  trip  itself.  A  few  final  words 
of  caution  before  the  train  starts  may  not 
be  amiss.  For  it  is  by  train  that  the 
journey  is  to  be  made.     Says  Baedeker: 

"Coaches,  usually  called  stages,  and  in 
some  country  places  barges,  have  now  been 
replaced  by  railways  throughout  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  United  States." 

To  proceed: 

"In  America  the  traveler  is  left  to  rely 
on  his  own  common  sense  still  more  freely 
than  in  England,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  take  care  of  him  in  the  patriarchal  fash- 
ion of  Continental  railways.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  careful  to  see  that  he  is  in  his 
proper  car.  The  conductor  (guard)  calls  'All 
aboard'  when  the  train  is  about  to  start, 
but  a  warning  bell  is  seldom  or  never  rung. 

"Each  locomotive  carries  a  large  bell 
which  is  tolled  as  it  approaches  stations  or 
level  (grade)  crossings. 

"The  carriages  are  called  cars.  The 
conductor  is  aided  by  trainmen  or  brake- 
men.  A  slow  train  is  called  an  accommo- 
dation. The  ticket-office  is  never  called 
booking-office.  Luggage  is  baggage  and  is 
expedited  through  the  baggage-master. 
Other  words  in  common  use  are:  turnout 
(siding),  bumper  (buffer),  box  car  (closed 
goods  car),  freight-train  (goods  train),  ca- 
boose (guard's  van),  cars  (train),  to  pull  out 
(to  start),  cowcatcher  (fender  in  front  of 
engine),  switch  (shunt),  switches  (points)." 

But  if  the  railway  employees  do  not  look 
after  passengers  in  patriarchal  fashion,  Bae- 
deker does.  Here,  for  instance,  is  our  luggage 
and  he  tells  us  just  what  to  do  with  it: 

"On  arrival  at  the  station  the  traveler 
shows  his  railway  -  ticket  and  hands  over 
his  impedimenta  to  the  baggage-master, 
who  fastens  a  small  numbered  tag,  made 
of  brass  or  cardboard,  to  each  article,  and 
gives  the  passenger  brass  or  cardboard 
'checks'  with  corresponding  numbers." 

Now  let  us  seek  a  hotel.  "When  ladies 
are  of  the  party,"  says  the  guide,  "it  is  ad- 
visable to  frequent  the  best  hotels  only. 

"On  reaching  the  hotel  the  traveler 
enters  the  office,  a  large  and  often  comfort- 
ably fitted  up  apartment,  used  as  a  general 
rendezvous  and  smoking-room,  not  only  by 
the  hotel  guests  but  often  by  local  residents. 
On  one  side  of  it  is  the  desk  of  the  hotel 


"Bi-Plane" 

— Latest  Grinnell  Auto  Glove 

TheGrinnell"Bi-Plane"has  very  short 
cuffs  with  two  wings — just  takes  in  coat 
:,leeve — keeps  out  dust  and  wind.  Elastic 
strap  fastener  adjusts  glove  to  hand. 
Folds  into  small  space.  Soft,  pliable, 
washable,  nuears  like  raixihide.  Ideal 
for  Summer  driving. 

The  famous  "Grip-Tite,"  "Rist- 
Fit,"  "Limp-Kuff"andother/roterf/ow 
and  comfortfeatures  are  found 
only  in  Grinnell  Gloves. 
Over  600  styles.  De- 
spite the  world-wide 
leather  shortage,  we 
maintain  the  famous 
Grinnell  quality. 

Glove  Book 
FREE 

Write  for  it.   See 
"Bi-Plane"  at  deal- 
ers or  send  us  his 
name,    giving 
your    size 
and   get  a 
pair  on  ap- 
proval. 

Morrison- 
Rick  er  Mfg. 

Company 
154     Broad 
St.,    Grinnell, 
Iowa. 


Grinned 

Gloves 

Best  for  Every  Purpose 


"ALL  ABOUT  EGGS."  New  Bcok  abont  making  better  batches 
and  stronger  chicks,  making  hens  lay  more  and  regularly:  preserv- 
ing eggs  absolutely  fresh  for  higher  price  market;  packing,  ship- 
ping, marketing,  etc.  Free  on  request.  Lee  Complete  Poultry 
Library  (5  books)  postpaid  for  6  cents  in  stamps.  Write  today. 
Geo.  H.  Lee^Co.,  Box  536,Omaha,  Nebraska. 

MONTANA 


New  Towns,  Business  Opportunities, 
posed  railroads  and  inland  towns, 
homestead  law,  all  for  Si.oo.     Address 

U.  S.  COMMISSIONER,  Outlook,  Mont 


Map  showing  pro- 
Copy  of   640-acre 


Heating  &  Ventilation 


both  are  achieved 
at  the  same  time, 
by  one  operation 
and  at  the  very 
minimum  of  fuel 
and  trouble,  by 
the 


F^9^TR%^g  Steel  Furnace 

which  also,  by  means  of  its  ample 
Water  Pan,  humidifies  the  heated  air 
to  exactly  the  right  degree  for  your 
good  health. 

The       FSSSR^IS      Steel    Furnace    is    fool- 
proof—so  simply  and  scientifically  built  even  an 
unskilled  operator  has  no  trouble  with  it. 
Goodbye!     We're  go-    Th  pBONTPANTK 

;nghoripe*TRA§5  gte'l  Furn^e  is  easily 
■s  too  hot  for  us.  cleaned.    It  burns  any 

kind  of  fuel,  and  gets 
more  heat  value  from 
it  because  of  its  longer 
fire  travel. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle  HgNJRASg 
write  for  illustrated 
literature. 


TRADE   MARK 
REG.  O.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Haynes-Langenberg    Mfg.    Co. 

4046  Forest  Park  Blvd.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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npHE  STORY  OF  LIBERTY  SUCCESS  is 
■*■  a  story  of  the  square  deal  to  the  American 
people. 

Before  this  car  was  even  on  paper,  a  group 
of  prominent  and  successful  men  who  had  made 
automobile  history  saw  a  definite  need  not  met 
by  any  car  then  being  sold. 

They  knew  the  American  people  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  hard  work  of  driving  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  riding  more  or  less  common  to  all 
moderate  sized  cars. 

So  they  built  a  car  around  one  single  ideal — the  owner's 
interest.  Feature  after  feature  was  included  which  they  knew 
other  cars  lacked  until  their  car  had  every  feature  to  make  it 
satisfy  owners  in  actual  use. 

THEY  INCLUDED  such  definite  owner  "satisfaction 
points"  as  the  simple  chassis  design — there  is  none  simpler, 
—the  heavy,  sturdy,  five  inch  frame — the  correct  balance,  caus- 
ing it  to  hold  the  road  under  all  conditions — the  easy  steering — 
the  easily  operated  clutch — the  smooth  and  silent  gear  shift — 
the  easily  operated  but  powerful  brakes— the  absolutely  reliable 
emergency  brake — the  elimination  of  grease  cups — the  seats 
made  comfortable  by  properly  shaped  upholstery — the  easily  ad- 
justed curtains — the  wide  doors — the  handy  tool  compartment 
— the  weather-tight  windshield — the  ventilated  front  compart- 
ment—the easy  springs— the  detachable  robe  rail— the  big 
fenders— the  double  lamps— light  weight  making  for  greatly 
extended  tire  and  gasoline  mileage. 

A  car  resulted  which  drove  with  the  utmost  ease. 

A  car  resulted  which  rode  easily— with  a  long,  easy,  silent 
swing — over  the  roughest  roads. 


A  car  resulted  on  which  they  founded  a  permanent,  honor- 
able business — and  they  themselves  bought  all  the  stock  in  this 
company  at  $100  per  share  with  no  promotion  stock  to  any  one. 

Because  this  car  was  so  sturdy,  so  strong,  so  dependable, 
so  American — they  called  it  the  Liberty. 

THEY  TOLD  THE  LIBERTY  STORY  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  simply  and  directly,  without  exaggeration. 
Liberty  features  of  owner  interest  were  so  new  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  mention  them,  and  ask  that  the  car  be  tried  out — 
hard — in  comparison  with  every  other  car  made. 

The  people  heard  about  the  Liberty.  They  tried  it  out. 
They  bought  it  by  thousands.  A  Florida  owner  who  has  owned 
and  driven  twenty-three  cars  says,  "The  Liberty  is  the  best  pur- 
chase I  ever  made."  Mr.  I.  J.  Helborn  of  California  says,  "I 
have  owned  ten  other  cars — the  Liberty  is  the  best  on  the 
market."  "The  easiest  car  I  have  ever  driven,"  says  Mr.  C. 
H.  Shore  of  Nebraska.  And  so  on  by  hundreds  come  the 
endorsements  of  owners  who  know,  who  at  last  have  a  car  built 
for  their  interest. 

THAT  IS  THE  STORY  OF  LIBERTY  SUCCESS— 
a  story  of  a  square  deal  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  the  sort  of  car  you  want — one  designed  from  the 
first  to  satisfy  you  by  delivering  miles  in  comfort  economically 
and  well — one  including  all  features  of  owner  interest. 

You  want  power  and  pep,  pickup  and  snap— a  car  you  will 
be  proud  to  own  and  glad  to  drive — then  try  the  Liberty.  \  ou 
will  see  the  difference  if  you  know  other  cars.  On  this  basis 
alone  the  Liberty  has  sold  itself  to  thousands  of  motorists  who 
know — and  on  this  basis  it  will  sell  itself  to  you. 

Liberty  Motor  Car  Company,    Detroit 

Percy  Owen,   President 


Five-Passenger    Touring    Car    and   Four-Passenger   Close   Coupled   Car,  S1195. 
Detachable  Sedan,  $1395.  Coupe  {Spring field),  $1795-   Shopping  Brougham,  $2450. 
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Cooling 

The  New  Way 


The  cooling  capacity  of  a  radiator  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  amount  of  cold  air 
flowing  through  its  cells. 

Through  our  cooperation  with  the  Hudson  Motor  Car 
Company,  we  have  developed  the  Shutter  Front. 
This  shutter  is  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  positive 
control.  It  regulates  the  amount  of  air  passing  through 
the  radiator. 


Remember  that  behind  this  new  shutter  is  the  famous 

HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 

CELLULAR  RADIATOR 

With  its  peculiar  horizontal  arrangement  of  cells.  This  particular 
construction  means  greater  cooling  capacity,  greater  strength  and 
durability  with  less  weight. 

Our  book  on  radiator  history 
and  efficiency  upon  request. 

mJ>™    The  HARRISON  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

A  new  book  which  tells  all  about  how  to 
plant  and  care  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn — hardy  bulbs 
— bulbs  for  the  greenhouse — designs  for  beds 
of  bulbs — bulbs  in  pots  and  fibre — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  flowering — bulbs 
in  grass — insect  pests — diseases — 
how  to  increase  bulbs,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  photographs. 
6oc  net;  by  mail  68c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co,,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Perpetual  Carnations 

A  new,  beautifully  illustrated, 
yet  inexpensive  book  by  an  expert 
grower,  giving  full  and  practical 
instructions  for  cultivating  Perpet- 
ual Carnations.  Cloth-bound,  75 
cents  net ;  by  mail  81  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth 


Ave.,  New  York 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the   best   life    insurance    policy  a 

The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.    By  mail,  54  cents 


man  or  woman  can  .take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


How  to  Live 

By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
Endorsed  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where. Will  make  you  over 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
30,000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $1.12 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfeld. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  its  ailments, shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1.37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  bookonthecause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.     By  mail,  $1.12 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


clerk,  who  keeps  the  1  a ;  -  of  the  bedrooms, 
supplies  unlimited  letter-paper  gratis,  ami 
i-  supposed  to  he  more  or  less  omniscienl 
mi  ;ill  points  on  which  the  traveler  is  likely 
to  require  information.  Here  the  \i.~it<>r 
enters  his  name  in  the  'register'  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  has  his  room  assigned  to 
him  by  the  clerk,  who  details  a  'bell-boy' 
to  show  him  the  way  to  his  room  and  earry 
his  hand-baggage.  If  he  has  not  already 
disposed  of  his  baggage-eheeks,  he  should 
now  give  them  to  the  clerk  and  ask  to  have 
his  trunks  fetched  from  the  station  and 
sent  up  to  his  room. 

"On  entering  the  dining-room  the  visitor 
is  shown  to  his  seat  by  the  head  waiter, 
instead  of  selecting  the  first  vacant  seat 
that  suits  his  fancy.  The  table-waiter 
then  hands  the  guest  the  menu  of  the  day, 
from  which  he  orders  what  he  chooses. 

"Guests  do  not  leave  their  boots  at  the 
bedroom-door  to  be  blacked  asin  Europe,  but 
will  find  a  'bootblack'  in  the  toilet-room." 

Here  is  an  important  announcement: 

"Liquors  of  all  kinds  are  sold  at  saloons 
(public  houses)  and  hotel -bars.  Restau- 
rants which  solicit  the  patronage  of  '  gents ' 
should  be  avoided." 

By  no  means  of  least  importance  is  the 
key  to  the  American  language  which  Bae- 
deker furnishes.     He  says: 

"The  following  short  list  of  words  in 
frequent  use  in  the  United  States  in  a  sense 
not  commonly  known  in  England  may  be 
found  of  service."     A  few  of  the  words  are: 

Bedspread — coverlet. 

Biscuit — hot  tea-rolls. 

Block — rectangular  mass  of  buildings 
bounded  by  four  streets. 

Boots — used  only  of  boots  coming  up 
wholly  or  nearly  to  the  knees. 

Boss — master,  head,  person  in  authority. 

Bowl — basin. 

Bright — clever. 

Bug — beetle,  insect  of  almost  any  kind. 

Bureau — chest  of  drawers. 

Calico — printed  cotton  cloth. 

Chowder — a  kind  of  thick  fish-soup. 

Clerk — shopman. 

Corn  — maize  or  Indian  corn. 

Cowboy — cattle  herdsman. 

Cracker — biscuit. 

Cuspidor — spittoon. 

Deck — pack  of  cards  (used  by  Shake- 
speare). 

Drummer — commercial  traveler. 

Dry  goods — dress  materials,  drapery,  etc. 

Elevator — lift. 

Fleshy — stout. 

Grip  or  gripsack — hare1 -bag. 

Gums — overshoes. 

High-ball — whisky  and  soda. 

Horse-car — tramway-car. 

Lunch — a  slight  meal  at  any  hour  of 
the  day. 

Mad — vexed,  cross. 

Mail — to  post. 

Mucilage — liquid  gum. 

Muslin — cotton  cloth. 

Nasty — disgusting  (not  used  before 
'ears  polite'). 

Parlor — drawing-room. 

Pie — tart. 

Pitcher — jug. 

Right  away — directly. 

Rooster — cock. 

Rubbers — galoshes,  overshoes. 

Shine — to  black  or  polish  (boots). 

Shoes — used  for  boots  not  coming  above 
the  top  of  the  ankle. 

Sick— ill. 

Store — shop. 

Street-car — tramway-car. 

Take  out — An  American  takes  a  lady 
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"out"  to  dinner,  while  an  Englishman 
takes  her  "in." 

Track— railway  line. 

Under-waist — bodice. 

Wagon — carriage. 

Wait  on  (table) — wait  at. 

Baedeker  also  assures  the  New  Yorker 
that  he  will  feel  at  home  wherever  he  may 
go  in  the  United  States.  For— "No  limit 
is  placed  on  the  number  of  passengers  ad- 
mitted to  public  conveyances,  and  straps 
are  provided  in  the  cars  of  tramways 
and  elevated  railways  to  enable  those  who 
can  not  obtain  seats  to  maintain  their 
equilibrium." 


ATLANTA'S  GODMOTHER 

FEW  ladies  have  the  honor — and  the 
responsibility  —  of  being  godmother 
to  an  entire  city.  Most  godmothers  find 
that  one  or  two  small  children  make 
sufficient  demands  on  their  care,  but  when 
it  comes  to  standing  sponsor  for  an  entire 
city,  with  an  ever-changing  population, 
and,  nevertheless,  living  to  the  hearty  old 
age  of  ninety  years,  the  palm  must  be 
handed  to  Mrs.  Martha  Compton,  of 
Decatur,  Ga. 

It  was  for  her,  when  she  was  Martha 
Atalanta  Lumpkin,  that  the  metropolis  of 
Georgia  was  twice  named.  Why  the  city 
was  twice  named  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  which  comments 
on  the  grand  old  lady  in  enthusiastic  and 
affectionate  fashion.     We  read: 

In  1842,  ex-Governor  Lumpkin,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission,  assisted  Charles  F.  M.  Gar- 
nett,  civil  engineer,  to  select  the  terminus 
of  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  which 
had  been  surveyed  from  Chattanooga. 

They  chose  the  spot  where  the  Union 
depot  now  stands;  and  Samuel  Mitchell, 
who  owned  the  land,  gave  five  acres  as 
a  site. 

H.e  laid  out  streets,  and  proposed  that 
the  future  city  be  named  for  Governor 
Lumpkin.  But  the  latter  was  then 
sponsor  for  one  county  and  one  town,  and 
he  thought  that  was  enough. 

So,  his  youngest  daughter  was  selected 
in  his  place  as  namesake  for  the  new 
municipality,  and  the  town  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature,  December  3, 
1844,  as  Marthasville. 

Four  years  later,  citizens  decided  the 
name  was  too  long  and  appointed  Jonathan 
Norcross,  John  Collier,  and  J.  Vaughn, 
pioneers  of  Atlanta,  to  draw  new  incor- 
poration papers.  This  they  did,  but  each 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Governor  Lumpkin, 
and  they  agreed  that  to  discard  the  name 
of  a  member  of  his  family  and  select 
another  name  instead  would  be  an  affront 
both  to  him  and  to  his  daughter. 

Accordingly,  they  decided  to  name  the 
city  a  second  time  for  the  beloved  lady  who 
is  rapidly  declining  in  strength  at  her 
home  in  Decatur. 

They  chose  the  name  "Atalanta,"  which 
her  father  had  given  her  in  her  childhood, 
because  of  her  quickness  and  nimbleness, 
and  offered  this  title  to  the  legislature. 

When  the  city  was  incorporated  on 
December  29,  1847,  however,  the  second 
"a"  was  omitted.  This  was  either  in- 
tentional or  accidental.  Some  accounts 
say  that  Atalanta  was  changed  to  Atlanta 
by  the  legislature  because  the  latter  was 
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The   New  Stromberg 
Carburetor  for  Fords  puts  the 
lowering  of  fuel  costs  in  your  hands. 
It  cuts  costs  by  lessening  consumption, 
it  has  been  exhaustively  tested  on  thousands 
of  Fords.     In  every  instance  it  has  made  good. 

37  4/10  MILES   ON  A  GALLON   OF  GASOLINE 

The  world's  official  Ford  record  was  made  by  a  Stromberg- 
equipped  Model  T  1915  Ford— carrying  three  passengers- 
total  weight  2170  lbs.     Just  a  sample  of  amazing  economy— 
a   forecast   of  the  mileage  you  can   really  get  with  the  New 

Stromberg  Carburetor 

FOR  FORDS 

Because  that  record   was   made   under  the   same  conditions 
which  your  Ford  is  ordinarily  operated!     The  same  Ford  was 
accelerated  from  a  standing  start  to  25  miles  an  hour  in 
11.4  seconds — then  speeded  up  to 

43    MILES    PER    HOUR 

without  adjustment.    Flexibility— speed— you're  not  getting— can't  get 

without  it.     Besides  this  you  obtain  easy,  quick,  sure  starting  in  any 

kind  of  weather.  All  you  want  from  your  Ford-any  hm«  you  want  it. 

10   DAY  TRIAL 

No  risk    Test  it.   If  you  are  not  satisfied   return  the  Carburetor 
and  back  comes  your  money— without  question.     The   price 
is  only  $18.    But  you  pay  really  nothing.    For  your  money 
is  returned  time  and  time  again  in  fuel    sayings—  with 
"extra  power— speed— and    easy  starting  thrown    m. 
Order    now.      Descriptive    matter    and      econ- 
omy records  free  upon   request. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICE  CO. 

Dept.  413.  G4  E.  23th  Street 
Chicago,  111. 
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Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vize  telly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer. 
Fifth  revised  edition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


"Have  Lost  24  Pounds 
With  No  Inconvenience" 

writes  a  lady  in  Florida.  "I  was  having  trouble  in  digesting 
anything.  Altho  the  doctors  changed  diets  frequently  I  was 
overweight  43  pounds.  I  mapped  out  a  balanced  ration  by 
the  food  table  in  *  How  to  Live.'  started  with  the  prescribed 
exercises  and  have  lost  24  pounds  with  no  inconvenience,  di- 
gest anything  I  eat.  and  am  now  beginning  to  really  feel  well." 
Get  your  copy  of  'How  to  Live'  to-day.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  your  body  and  its  care.  Prepared  by  eminent  Physi- 
cians. Cloth  bound,  $1.12  postpaid 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  New  York 


Save  Time  and  Postage! 


Saves  two  -  thirds  time.  Detaches,  moistens, 
affixes  and  records  stamps  by  single,  quick  oper- 
ation of  plunger.  Stops  waste  bv  keeping 
stamps  in  one  place,  protected  against  loss, 
spoilage,  misuse  and  theft. 

7/ie  MULTIPOST 


STAMP   AFFIXER    AND    RECORDER 


Pays  for  itself  quickly  in  stamps  and 
in  any  size  office.  Small,  simple,  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Used  in  over  25,000 
offices.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  first 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  stamp 
affixers.  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL — no 
money  in  advance.  Write  at  once — for 
trial  machine  or  literature. 

MULTIPOST  CO. 

L?  Dept.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 
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Mile  Straightaway — 

One  mile  in  35:12;  rate  102.5  miles  per  hour.  April  I  Oth, 
1916,  Daytona.  Ralph  Mulford,  driver.  Neu)  world's  record 
for  stock  chassis.     Hudson  Super  Six. 


Two  World's  Records  Smashed 

Twenty-Four  Hour  Record  Mile  Straightaway  Record 

All  lubrication  trouble  eliminated  by  new  lubricant 

that  resists  heat 


1,819  miles  in  24  hours ! 

One  mile  at  102.5  miles  per  hour! 

These  wonderful  records  have  been  made 
during  the  last  year. 

Three  factors  made  possible  these 
record  runs, 

— the  car 

— the  driver 

— the  lubricant 
The  expert  engineers  who  planned  these 
record  runs,  knew  each  of  these  three  fac- 
tors was  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 
They  knew  the  car  and  driver  could  not 
break  records  unless  lubrication  was 
perfect. 

How  the  lubricant  was 
selected 

There  was  a  lively  discussion 
about  what  oil  to  use.  Some 
wanted  to  use  castor-oil,  which 
most  racers  have  used  heretofore. 
Some  favored  petroleum  oil. 
Some  raised  the  question  of  what 
brand  of  petroleum  oil  is  best. 

To  settle  these  discussions  a 
series  of  tests  was  made.  These 
tests  ended  all  arguments.  They 
left  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind 
about  what  oil  was  the  best. 

The  experts  selected  Veedol. 

They  discovered  that  it  forms 
almost  no  sediment.   They  found 
that  it  reduces  friction  and  increases  speed 
and  power. 

The  record  runs  proved  the  experts 
right.  In  all  these  runs  lubrication  trouble 
was  entirely  eliminated. 

Ralph  Mulford,  who  drove  the  car,  says: 

"No  other  oil  I  have  ever  used  compares 


with  Veedol  in  efficiency, 
wonderful  results." 


Veedol  gives 


How  sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  friction 

Ordinary  oil  breaks  down  under  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  an  automobile  engine  after  a 
few  hours'  use.  Part  of  the  oil  forms  black 
sediment  and  loses  all  lubricating  value. 

This  sediment  increases  metal  to  metal 
frictipn,  because  the  sediment  takes  the 
place  of  a  large  part  of  the  liquid  oil. 
Then  the  metal  surfaces  are  pressed  into 
each  other  and  the  microscopic  teeth  grab 
and  cut  in. 

In  a  record  run  this  friction 
spells  failure.  For  the  average 
automobile  owner  it  causes  need- 
less expense  and  loss  of  power. 
Eventually  the  worn  parts  must 
be  replaced. 

How  to  reduce  sedi- 
ment 


Ordinary 
oil 

after   use 


0 

The  two  bottles  show  the  results 
of  the  se  iment  test  which  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  uses.  Notice 
that  the  left-hand  bottle  contains 
fully  seven  times  as  much  sediment 
as  the  other  bottle.  Both  bottles 
contain  oil  after  five  hundred  miles 
of  running.  The  first  contains  ordi- 
nary oil.  The  other  contains  Veedol. 
Notice  that  Veedol  contains  barely 
one-seventh  as  much  sediment  as  or- 
dinary oil — 86%  less! 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil  because  it  is  made 
by  the  Faulkner  process — a  recent  discovery 
used  exclusively  by  this  company.  Ordinary  oil 
cannot  have  the  heat-resisting  and  wear-resisting 
qualities  of  Veedol. 

Make  this  road  test  today 

Clean  out  your  crank  case.    Fill  with  kerosene. 


Run  your  motor  about  thirty  seconds  under  its 
own  power.  Draw  out  all  kerosene  and  refill 
with  Veedol.  Then  make  a  test  run  over  a 
familiar  road,  including  steep  hills  and  straight 
level  stretches. 

This  test  will  show  you  what  it  means  to  use 
a  lubricant  with  86%  less  sediment — what  it 
means  to  save  friction  and  wear. 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  acquired 
new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing  ability.  It  will 
vibrate  less.  It  will  be  more  silent  than  before. 
It  will  give  greater  gasoline  mileage.  That  is 
all  due  to  saving  of  friction  and  wear. 

Users  of  Veedol  find  that  their  car  not  only 
runs  better  than  ever  before,  but  the  cost  of  up- 
keep is  reduced  $50  to  $115  a  year. 

Try  in  your  car  the  lubricant  that  has  helped 
make  world's  records.  Make  new  records  for 
your  car.    Begin  today  to  get  the  most  out  of  it. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Over  12,000  dealers  sell  Veedol.  Each  dealer 
has  a  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart  which  specifies 
the  correct  grade  of  Veedol  for  your  car  or  tractor 
for  both  summer  and  winter  use.  If  you  cannot 
get  Veedol,  write  for  name  of  dealer  who  can 
supply  you.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today — begin 
now  to  get  full  efficiency  from  your  car. 

Send  10c  for  80-page  Book 


Send  10c  for 
our  new  80-page 
book,  "The  Lu- 
brication of  In- 
ternal Combus- 
tion Motors."  It 
explains  fully  the 
construction  and 
lubrication  of  au- 
tomobiles, motor 
boats,  tractors 
and  stationary 
engines.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated. 
No  other  book  at 
any  price  con- 
tains so  much  in- 
formation on  this 
subject. 


A  convenient  pouring  device  is 
supplied  with  each  metal 


container 


PLATT  &  WASHBURN  REFINING  COMPANY 
1821  Bowling  Green  Building  New  York 
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FUEL  COST* 

ONE -HALF 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

Start  easy  in  coldest  weather! 
More  power  and  one-half  more  mileage! 

Air  Friction  Carburetors  use  cheapest  grade 
gasoline  or  even  half  gasoline  and  half  coal 
oil  with  excellent  results. 
250,000  enthusiastic  users! 
Start  your  car  instantly  and  move  off  at 
once,  while  motor  is  cold  (even  zero 
weather),  with  no  "spitting,"  "popping." 
or  "missing."  In  other  words,  end  your 
carburetor  troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  y<<ur  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  or  wire  us 
at  once,   sending   his   name    and  the  name  and 
mndel  of  yuur  car. 
30*^  off  list  price  where  no  representative 
is  already  appointed. 

Ask  us  about  our  30-day  trial  offer. 

Dealers,  garages,    and    repair  shops  make 
greater  profits  and  give  nu>re  satisfaction 
supplying    AIR    FRICTION     CARBURE- 
TORS, and  spark  plugs,  than  on  any 
other  accessory  they  can  handle. 

THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  MADISON  ST. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


Manufacturers  of  car- 
buretors for  pleasure 
ars,  trucks,  trac- 
tors, and  motor 
boats. 


*<CQ- 


Show  this  adv.  to 

your  dealer  or 

repair  shop 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, bv  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


- 


C^UAAI  fil  Keep  the  sun  out  but 
9tnUU t-9 a  let  the  cool  breezes  and 
plenty  of  light  in!  Reduce  temperature  10  to  15 
degrees  on  hot  summer  days.  Increase  mental 
efficiency  of  pupils. 

Aero  lux 

1    — 11 — n 

VENTi  i_/x-ri  MC 
WINDOW  SHADES 

FOR   BANKS,  OFFICES.   SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIES.   FACTORIES.  STORES    ETC. 

Made  of  heat  shedtlinp:  Linwood  splints.  Add 
a  pleasing  rustic  touch  to  school  rooms.  Colors 
to  harmonize  with  any  finish.  _ 

Outlast  ordinary  shades  or  awmntrs  by  many  years. 
Cords  out  of  way  when  rolled  up.  Most  practical,  health- 
ful, economical  shades  on  th  market.  Write  for  details 
or  send  specifications  f"restimate. 

THE  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 
769  Oakland  St.  W  aukeslia,  >Vis. 


thought  to  be  more  euphonious.  Others 
think  the  change  was  due  to  an  error  by  a 
recording-clerk. 

However  that  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  Atlanta  was  named  twice  for  Mrs. 
Martha  Compton.  Its  other  and  first 
name,  Terminus,  was  given  it  just  for 
awhile,  and  was  never  authorized  by  the 
legislature. 

Mrs.  Compton  was  born  in  1827  in 
Walton  County,  near  Monroe.  Her  father, 
before  his  election  to  Congress,  purchased 
what  was  known  as  the  Grant  place,  near 
Monroe,  and  started  to  improve  it  by 
building  a  double  log  house  which  he 
intended  to  use  as  a  kitchen  when  his 
family  residence  was  built.  It  was  in  this 
log  house  that  his  youngest  daughter, 
whom  he  named  Martha  Wilson,  was  born. 
Later,  when  she  was  eight  months  old, 
she  showed  such  activity  that  her  father 
added  the  name  Atalanta.  So  in  this 
way  her  name  came  to  be  recorded  in  the 
family  Bible  as  Martha  Atalanta  Wilson 
Lumpkin. 

Tho  born  in  Walton  County,  she  re- 
mained there  only  a  few  years.  The 
greater  part  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Athens, 
which  was  for  years  the  home  of  her  father 
and  his  family.  After  the  death  of 
Governor  Lumpkin,  Mrs.  Compton  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  old  stone  mansion  in 
Athens,  which  he  had  built,  and  in  which 
his  declining  days  had  been  spent. 

Eight  years  ago  this  home  became  the 
property  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  Mrs.  Compton  moved  to  Decatur, 
where  she  has  since  lived,  attended  by  her 
faithful  colored  servant,  Emma. 

She  always  liked  to  talk  of  politics  and  of 
books,  and  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
big  world.  She  used  to  say  she  grew  tired 
of  women's  chatter,  and  that  she  wished 
to  hear  men  talk  who  could  bring  her 
real  news. 

Her  sense  of  humor  remained  fresh  and 
young,  tho  her  body  grew  old;  her  eyes 
would  twinkle,  her  lips  would  curve  into  a 
smile,  and  her  words  would  be  quick 
and  kindly. 

She  loved  pets,  and  she  had  a  little  dog 
that  went  everywhere  with  her,  and  slept 
at  night  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  covered 
up  with  a  blanket. 

Until  last  September,  when  a  trained 
nurse  came  to  care  for  her,  just  she  and 
Emma  lived  alone.  But  she  never  allowed 
herself  to  be  lonely.  She  visited  and  read. 
and  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 

Her  mind,  however,  dwelt  occasionally 
on  the  past.  In  her  house  in  Decatur  is 
perhaps  the  most  historic  collection  of 
furniture  in  Georgia.  Much  of  it  is  hand- 
some, all  of  it  is  associated  with  things  of  tho 
past;  and,  until  her  strength  began  to 
decline  this  fall,  it  pleased  her  to  take  dear 
friends  through  the  house  and  tell  them 
the  history  of  the  settee,  the  andirons,  and 
the  hand-made  sideboard  given  to  Governor 
Lumpkin  as  a  bridal  present. 

But  far  more  than  all  these  things  Mrs. 
Compton  loved  her  home  in  Athens;  and 
the  greatest  regret  of  her  life  was  when  it 
was  sold  to  the  State  university,  and  she 
moved  to  Decatur. 

Mrs.  Compton  has  been  interviewed 
from  time  to  time,  ami  has  told  in  her  own 
way  how  Atlanta  came  to  be  named. 

"When  Governor  Macdonald  appointed 
papa  railroad  com missioner."  she  once  said. 
"and  Colonel  Garnett  came  from  Virginia 
as  chief  engineer  to  build  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  Railroad,  I  was  a  very  little  girl. 

"Papa    and    Colonel    Garnett    decided 


*x. 


SAUERS 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Awarder!     Highest   and    only 
GRAND   PRIZE  — Panama- 
Pacific    Exposition,  also    San 
Diego    Exposition,   the    latest 
of  17  Highest  Awards  in  America 
and  Europe,  for  Purity,  Strength, 
Pine  Flavor. 


Largest  Selling  Brand  in  the  U.S. 

SALTER'S  F.  F.  V.   Pure  Flavoring  Extracts 
are  EXTRA  strength. 

Put  up  in  Sanitary  Glass  Stopper  Bot- 
tles. If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you, 
we  will  send  prepaid  bottle  for  35c  in 
stamps  or  coin. 

CppC — Send  a  Sailer's  box  front  or  iabel 
riVLaLa  or  two  cent  stamp  for  "  Table 
Treats."  Contains  over  100  prize  recipes 
for  delicious  desserts,  drinks  and  candies. 

C  F.  SAUER  CO. 

Richmond,  Va. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTI    iNARY     is  needed   in   every 
American  h'-me  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteeiued. 


/ 


Both  Are 
Equally  Important 

3-in-One  Oil  is  just  as  important  as  the  razor  and 

the  blade,  if  you   want  a  smooth,  easy,  quick 

shave. 

The  reason  is:  A  ra?or  blade  has  an  edge  like  a 

saw.     It  has  tiny  teeth  that  can  easily  be  seen 

through  a  microscope.    Rust  forms  bc;wc- 

teeih.     It  is  this  rust  that  makes  a  ra^or  "pull." 

3-in-One  Oil 

prevents  rust.    After  sharing  simply  rub  3-in- 

Onc  on  the  edge  of  the  blade. 

If  >    u  do,  no  rust  cm  possibly  collrc; 

blade  will  stay  sharp  twice  as  long.     ^ 

will  Derer  "pull."  And  shaving  will  become  a 

pleasure  instead  of  a  lai-k. 

Also  put  a  few  drops  of  5-in-Oae  on  you: 

to  keep  it  soft  and  pliable. 

1    .    these  thincs   .it 
our  expense.  Send  for 

Free  Samples 

and  our  interesting  booklet.   'A 
R.1.-   r  -  nver." 

Both  are  absolutely  FREE. 
You   can   buy    3-in-One  from 
v  store — in  Handy  Oil 
Cans.  25c   In  bottles,  10c,  25c 
and  50c. 

3. in-One  Oil  Co. 
1^42  KAR.  Broadway,  N.Y. 


fJaidy  Oil  Ca* 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL 
■dfl 
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Have  You 
Ever  Read 


Here's  Your  Chance! 


THACKERAY? 


Only*l;02 

brings   the  entire 
set  to  your  home 
for  inspection . 
Here  is  a  real  bar- 
gain in  books.     We 
had  our  pick  of  the 
choicest  editions  left 
in  the  recent  failure  of 
a  large  book  manufac- 
turer, and  among  them 
were  a  very  few  sets  of 
this  splendid  Thackeray. 
Original  price  $22.50.    For 
quick  clearance  you  may  now 
take  a  set  at  $12.50  and  pay  in 
easy  instalments.    Big,  beauti- 
ful books.    Ten  large  volumes, 
bound   in  olive-colored  Inter- 
laken    book    cloth. 
Many  fine,  striking 
illustrations.   Good 
paper,  large   type 
— gold  tops.  Photo- 
gravure   frontis- 
pieces, etc.      Pin  a 
$1  bill  to  this  cou- 
pon   and    at    least 
inspect   this  splen- 
did  edition.    Fully 
returnable  after  ex- 
amination if  notsat- 
isfactory,  in  which 
event  we  refund  your 
dollar  and  pay  carriage 
both   ways.     See  par- 
ticulars in  coupon.         .       Address. 


If  you  have  not  read 
,  Thackeray  you  have  yet 
!to  enjoy  a  rare  treat. 
If  you  have,  you  will 
surely  want  this  per- 
manent, de  luxe  edition, 
now,  while  you  may 
obtain  it  at  practically 
the  factory  price. 

In  Thackeray's  company  we 
never   lack   entertainment; 
he  introduces  us  to  charac- 
ters whose  acquaintance  is 
a  liberal   education  —  the 
unscrupulous  and  clever 
Becky  Sharp,     the   noble 
and    simple-hearted 
Colonel  Newcome,  Henry 
Esmond, and  that  whole- 
hearted  villain,    Barry 
Lyndon.     Books  offering 
such  keenonjoyment  and 
sound  inst ruction  i .-1  life 
are  the  liest  furniture 
for  a  home:  theyshouid 
be  ownedf  not  borrow- 
ed), so  that  they  may 
-    read    and    read 
agrain. 


Reg.  Price  $22.50 
Now  Only 

12^2 


Free  Examination  Form 


Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company 

I  lent.  993,  New  York 
Send  me, carriage  paid,  regular  $22.50 
set  of  Thackeray  for  only  $12.50.  I 
enclose  si  00,  and  will  i>;n  balance 
in  ?)  00  instalments  monthly  if  I 
keep  the  Pet.  You  will  refund  my 
dollar  if  I  send  them  back  within 
ten  days. 

Name 


UpHilloiv 
HigYvEasilv 


r  CARBON  ^ 
REMOVER^ 


AUTOPOWffiDWISION 
"•owniawwHT™ 


/ 


Y 


OUR  car  takes  the  hills  on  high  speed 
when  the  cylinders  are  free  from  car- 
bon. You  get  a  sweet  running  engine, 
easy  starting,  quick  pick-up  and  more 
mileage  from  your  gasoline  and  oil. 


I  THE   REAL    CARBON    REMOVER 


Removes  carbon  while  you  use  the  car.  Pour 
it  in  the  gasoline  tank.  It  thoroughly  cleans 
the  engine  and  makes  it  run  like  new.  Guaran- 
teed not  to  injure  engine  or  upholstery. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  send  us  Si. 50  for  one  quart, 
good  for  1200  miles,  and  draft  for  Si. 50  which 
you  can  cash  at  any  bank  if  dissatisfied  with 
Autopower. 

Crystal  Oil  &  Paint  Co. 

Autopower  Division,  Cleveland,  0. 


The  Crystal  Oil  &  Paint  Co., 

Autopower  Division,  Cleveland;  O. 
I   enclose  $1.60   for   which    please  send  me 
one  quart  of  Autopower.  At  the  same  time  send 
me  draft  for  $1.50  which   I   may  cash  at  any 
bank  if  Autopower  is  unsatisfactory. 


upon  the  site  for  the  terminus,  found  the 
land  belonged  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mitchell,  of 
Pike  County,  and  sent  for  him  to  make  the 
purchase.  He  responded  and  donated 
five  acres  of  land.  The  dignity  of  a  name 
for  the  new  station  was  then  discust,  and 
friends  wished  to  name  it  Lumpkin.  This 
he  declined  to  allow,  as  there  was  Lumpkin 
County  named  for  him;  and  the  town 
seat  of  Stewart  County  was  also  Lumpkin. 
Then  Colonel  Garnett,  knowing  of  papa's 
devotion  to  me,  proposed  the  name  of 
Marthasville,  and  that  was  accepted. 

"Later,  when  a  more  suitable  name  was 
desired,  it  was  the  universal  wish  that  I 
continue  sponsor;  and  my  other  name, 
'Atalanta,'  was  chosen;  and  the  second 
'a'  left  out,  either  through  choice  or  by 
accident." 

In  explaining  how  the  name  "Atalanta" 
came  to  be  given  to  her,  she  said: 

"When  I  was  eight  months  old  my  nurse 
for  a  moment  left  me  sitting  alone,  and  I 
struggled  to  the  floor.  I  couldn't  get  back 
to  where  I  was,  so  I  just  started  walking 
and  I've  been  walking  ever  since.  When 
I  was  twelve  months  old  I  could  keep  time 
in  dance-steps  to  music,  and  I  was  so 
quick  in  my  movements  that  my  father 
declared  Atalanta  was  the  only  name  that 
fitted  me." 

In  1913  she  made  a  visit  to  Atlanta — her 
city — and  was  driven  through  the  crowded 
streets  and  looked  at  the  tall  buildings. 
What  she  said  was: 

"  I  do  hope  it's  a  good  place.  From  what 
they  read  me  from  the  newspapers,  tho, 
I'm  afraid  it  isn't." 

As  she  was  passing  the  New  Kimball 
Hotel  she  had  the  driver  stop. 

"Once  I  owned  two  lots  there,"  she  said. 
"Mr.  Mitchell  gave  them  to  me  when  the 
town  was  named  Marthasville.  In  after 
years,  I  traded  them  for  a  fine  horse.  It 
was  a  good  horse.  But  just  suppose  I 
had  kept  the  land  until  to-day!" 


HE  BURNED  HIS  COFFIN 

THE  usual  function  of  a  coffin  is  fairly 
well  known,  but  now  and  then  it  is 
put  to  some  other  use  and  proves  that 
there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth, 
etc.,  than  are  prescribed  by  ordinary 
custom.  For  instance,  the  story  recently 
appeared  in  print  of  a  coffin  which  once 
brought  a  dying  man  back  into  conva- 
lescence. It  happened  several  years  ago 
to  Franklin  P.  White,  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
according  to  the  Boston  Herald,  and  he  is 
probably  the  only  man  who  can  truthfully 
say  that  he  owes  his  life  to  the  fact  that  he 
saw  them  preparing  his  coffin  for  him.  But, 
the  account  adds:  a 

It  doesn't  indicate  that  Mr.  White  ia 
more  than  usually  gifted  with  human 
perversity  that  he  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  preparations  made  by  his 
friends  for  his  demise,  however. 

The  return  of  the  Massachusetts  militia- 
men brought  this  incident  to  light,  altho 
it  took  place  nearly  twenty  years  ago, 
during  the  Spanish-American  War.  Mr. 
White,  who  was  living  in  San  Francisco 
at  that  time,  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
volunteers,  and  had  served  about  six 
months  when  he  was  taken  ill. 

The  first  of  the  army  surgeons  who 
visited  him  looked  worried  after  the  ex- 
amination and  ordered  his  removal  to  an 
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Unfailing  Endurance 


of  the  sort  that  compels  admiration  when  exhibited 
by  man,  beast  or  machine,  comes  to  the  surface 
in  Scripps-Booth,  when  heroic  demands  are  made 
upon  it. 

£cvipp&  ~c73o  o  €fo 

is  no  fair-weather  friend,  but  a  sturdy  pal  for  the 
long  haul — no  matter  what  difficulties  the  road 
discloses.  Scripps 'Booth  'travels  light,1  with 
every  ounce  of  superfluous  weight  stripped  away. 
When  the  first  Scripps  -  Booth  blue  print  was 
made,  the  designers  dreamed  of  a  car  famed  for 
grit  as  well  as  beauty.  Scripps -Booth  engineers 
have  made  that  dream  come  true. 

§cripps -S3oo{l\  (prporation 

^Detroit  Stfic/1 


Four-Cylinder  Roadster      '  $  935 

Four-Cylinder  Coupe     -     -  1450 

Eight-Cylinder  Four  Passenger  1285 

Eight- Cylinder  Town  Car  -  -575 


\na 
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Quality 

Lawn  Mowers 

TH  E  longer  you  use  a 
"PENNSYLVANIA" 
Quality  Lawn  Mower  the 
better  satisfied  you  are  with 
your  judgment  in  buying  it. 

The  cutting  knives  (both  flat  and  rotary) 
are  made  exclusively  of  crucible  tool  steel, 
oil-hardened 


and  water- 
tempered. 
Being  self- 
sharpening 
there  is  no 
'  'dollar  a 
year"  for  re- 
grinding. 

The  sim- 
plicity of 
adjustment 
enables  you 
to  keep  th^ 
bearings 
just  right 
for  easy, 
quiet  run- 
ning. 

Sent  Free 

tical    booklet 


Look  for  this  mark  on  the 
handle  of  all  "PENNSYL- 
VANIA" Quality  Mowers. 

Pennsylvania" 
Great  American" 

"Continental" 
Pennsylvania,  Jr." 
'Keystone" 

"Shock  Absorber" 

;;Goif" 

"  Putting  Greens" 

"Horse" 

"Pony" 

''Undercut  Trimmer" 

Braun  Grass  Catcher" 
"Lawn  Cleaner" 


"How  to  Care  for 
the  Lazun, ' '  a  pi  ac- 
_    by  an    authority, 
mailed  on  request. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

LAWN  MOWER  WORKS 

1623  N.  Twenty-third  St. 

Philadelphia 


*>* 
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WORKSHOP    HINTS 

For  Munition   Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  contemplating  em- 
ployment as  munition  workers  in  engineering  plants, 
giving  descriptions  of  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  shells,  bombs,  car- 
tridges, etc.  Just  the  book  for  the  young  mechanic  , 
or  worker  in  iron  or  steel,  i2mo.  Cloth,  with  200 
nelpjul  illustrations,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taming  new  translations  by  Aylmkr  Maude.  tamo, 
doth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS! 


FLAG 


Laws 


t, fresh  colon 
ilk  material. 


Here  is  a  beautifuldesk 
flag— Old  Glory— that 
will  appeal  to  every  loy- 
al citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Flag  is  silk,  at- 
tached to  silver  staff 
imbeddedin  solid  metal 
pedestal.  About  7"high. 
The  sentiment  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
in  bas-relief  is  that  of  every  red-blooded 
American,  as  it  was  Stephen  Decatur's  a 
hundred  years  ago.  "Our  Countrv — in 
her  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may 
she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  country 
right  or  wrong." 

No.  7348--Silver  Plated        $1.50  each 
No.  7251 -Sterling  Silver      $5.50  each 

Get  one  from  your  jeweler.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  send  upon  receipt  of 
price,  postpaid. 

R.  Blackinton  &  Co.,     North  Atlleboro,  Mass. 
Dealers --Write  for  Proposition 


isolation  ward.  One  by  one  be  drought 
back  bis  colleagues,  and  altho  they  all 
went  away  with  very  grave  faces,  Mr. 
White  was   kept  completely   in   the  daris 

as  to  1  li<'  nature  of  his  malady,  lie  was 
not  feeling  exceptionally  ill,  and  was 
inclined  to  treat  the  mysterious  solemnity 
wnli  which  the  surgeons  contemplated 
the  progress  of  his  ease  as  somewhat  of 
a  joke. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  day  when  they 
relieved  my  ignorance,"  said  Mr.  White, 
in  telling  me  the  story  to-day.  "It  was 
lonely  in  the  ward,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  the  doctor's  visit  as  the  event  of  the 
day.  On  this  particular  morning,  however, 
my  efforts  to  put  the  conversation  upon 
the  usual  jocular  plane  failed  miserably. 

"Finally  the  doctor  asked  me  if  I  had 
been  wondering  what  disease  I  had  that 
I  should  be  isolated,  and  I  admitted  that 
the  curiosity  alone  was  nearly  killing  me. 
Even  then  I  had  no  premonition  of  what 
was  coming. 

"He  spoke  one  ridiculous  word,  which 
I  knew  pretty  nearly  pronounced  my 
doom.  'Beriberi'  sounds  like  the  name 
of  the  Sultan's  favorite  in  a  comic  opera, 
but  hearing  those  words  under  similar 
circumstances,  almost  any  man  would 
have  felt  his  knees  growing  wobbly. 
Beriberi  isn't  always  fatal  now,  but  at 
that  time  the  chances  were  'about  one  in 
fifty  for  recovery. 

"A  transport  was  leaving  next  day, 
and  I  was  to  be  sent  to  Manila  for  treat- 
ment. The  surgeon  tried  to  be  encouraging, 
but  his  efforts  weren't  a  marked  success. 
Anyway,  I  gave  up  without  a  struggle 
and  would  have  preferred  to  remain  at  the 
island  where  the  troops  were  stationed, 
but  he  insisted  on  shipping  me  down  to 
Manila  as  a  last  chance. 

"The  next  morning  I  went  aboard  the 
transport.  Since  I  had  found  out  what 
ailed  me  I  had  been  growing  worse  every 
second.  The  doctor  equipped  me  with  a 
variety  of  medicines,  but  I  was  convinced 
I  had  to  die  sooner  or  later  anyway  and 
I  didn't  even  open  the  package.  The  crew 
attended  to  my  needs  and  for  the  first  two 
days  I  lay  on  deck  in  a  steamer-chair  and 
waited  to  die  growing  weaker  every  day. 
"Finally,  we  reached  a  little  port  where 
we  were  to  stop  for  freight.  I  was  amusing 
myself  watching  the  hordes  of  natives 
scrambling  up  the  gangway  with  bales  and 
crates  when  I  noticed  a  strapping  fellow 
balancing  a  huge  pine  box  on  his  shoulders, 
which  he  was  carrying  toward  the  boat.  I 
crawled  over  to  the  rail  and  as  he  passed 
underneath  along  the  wharf  I  saw  my  name 
scrawled  across  the  lid.  It  was  a  coffin, 
consigned  to  me  and  intended  for  my 
occupancy. 

"I  hadn't  ordered  it,  and  while  I  ap- 
preciated the  forethought  of  the  doctor 
who,  thinking  I  couldn't  last  out  the 
trip,  had  ordered  that  pine  box  put  aboard 
at  this  forsaken  little  island  town,  I 
resolved  then  and  there  that  I  would  not 
take  advantage  of  his  kindness." 

Of  course  the  patient  was  not  moved 
in  the  least  by  any  desire  to  show  his  friends 
how  ^premature  they  had  been,  nor  by  a 
spirit  of  perversity  and  refusal  to  oblige 
them,  when  they  had  gone  to  all  those  pains 
to  make  death  a  pleasure  for  him.  He 
simply  decided  that  they  were  too  much  in  a 
hurry,  had  taken  too  much  for  granted,  so 
he   determined   to   prove   that   they  were 


BREAD,   BULLETS,  AND 
LIFE  ITSELF 

"The  crops  of  1917  -will  decide  whether  the 
world  shall  be  fed  or  shall  starve  in  1918"  is  the 
solemn  warning  uttered  by  the  editor  of  a  great 
newspaper.  The  statement  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  a  truth  that  goes  straight  home  to 
every  owner  of  tillable  land. 

Throughout  the  -world  there  is  grave  shortage 
of  crops.  The  biggest  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
ever  planted  was  sowed  last  fall.  Unfavorable 
■weather  has  cut  down  the  prospects  to  the  smallest 
yield  of  recent  years.  Kansas  reports  the  crop 
50%  under  normal.  "Wheat  has  already  topped 
$2  a  bushel. 

Corn  is  selling  at  $1.25,  the  highest  corn  has 
sold  in  50  years.  There  is  a  deficit  in  the  oat 
crop.  Potatoes  are  scarce.  The  world's  total  com- 
bined shortage  of  the  great  staples — corn,  -wheat. 
rye,  barley  and  oats— is  130,000,000  bushels. 

Every  ounce,  pound,  pint,  bushel  of  food  prod- 
ucts that  can  be  raised  must  be  taken  from  the 
earth.  We  must  feed  our  army  and  navy.  We 
must  nourish  our  citizens.  We  must  feed  starv- 
ing Belgium  and  desolated  France.  Britain,  Italy, 
and  Russia  are  calling  for  our  food.  The  demands 
are  unprecedented.      They  must  be  met. 

Who  can  help,  and  how?  The.  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  aroused.  Secretary  Houston  is 
working  to  guard  against  -waste  on  the  farms,  in 
the  kitchens,  to  stimulate  planting.  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  Chairman  of  the  Government  Food 
Commission,  will   supervise. 

The  National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Com- 
mission or  \Vashington  is  doing  yeoman  service 
in  boosting  intensive  plantings  in  a  million  home 
gardens.  It  is  issuing  free  garden  lessons  and  sup- 
plying 1,000  newspapers  with  daily  garden  helps. 

State  officials  are  urging  increased  production. 
Governor  Walter  E.  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  recently 
proclaimed  a  "Planting  Day"  to  be  followed  by 
a  "Planting  Week."    Other  governors  are  awake. 

Business  and  professional  men  are  planting 
every  available  acre.  A  great  New  York  banker  is 
plowing  every  square  acre  except  the  lawn  in  front 
of  his  house  and  necessary  pasturage  land.  Golf 
links  are  being  turned  into  food  product  areas. 

The  railways  are  cooperating  with  instruction 
cars,  etc.  The  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  I  ackawanna 
are  especially  busy  -with  this  work.  The  Buffalo, 
Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  is  giving  its  employees 
free  potato  seed  with  privilege  of  planting  on 
unused  portions  of  its  right  of  way. 

Schools,  colleges,  and  universities  all  over  the 
land  are  pushing  the  greater  planting  work. 

The  owner  of  every  farm,  big  or  little,  should 
plant  the  maximum  acreage.  Even  the  suburban 
garden  patch  is  an  important  contributor  to  food 
economics  this  year. 

The  housewife  can  help.  The  1917  food  crops 
must  be  conserved.  Vegetables  and  fruits  should 
be  dried,  preserved,  canned.  The  Government 
issues  the  latest  instructions.      Wastes  must  stop. 

England  has  met  farm  labor  shortage  by  organ- 
izing a  plowing  army.  France  is  supplying  her 
farmers  with  tractors.  Russia  is  putting  im- 
proved machinery  to  work.      America  must  lead. 

Remember  these  ringing  words  of  President 
Truesdale,  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad:  "It  is 
not  only  a  patriotic  duty,  but  an  economic  neces- 
sity, that  we  should  put  forth  every  effort  of 
brain  and  body  to  produce  every  pound  and  every 
bushel  of  food  products  that  the  ground  -will  yield 
under  the  most  intensive  system  that  science  and 
practical  experience  can  devise. 

Plant!  Plant!  Plant!  and  save  our  own  and 
other  people  from  starvation!  For  reliable  seeds 
consult  the  announcements  in  these  columns. 

Garden    Dept.,  THE   LITERARY   DIGEST 
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The  Inward  Beauty  of 
Studebaker  Cars 


BENEATH  the  beauty  of  excellent  paint 
and  varnish  Work,  of  graceful,  aristocratic 
lines,  of  luxuriously  soft  upholstery  lies  the 
beauty  of  Studebaker  quality. 

It  is  this  quality,  this  inbuilt  perfection  that 
gives  Studebaker  cars  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility, that  makes  them  as  good  at  50,000 
miles  as  they  were  at  5,000  miles. 

Quality  produces  economy. 

Studebaker  has  spent  four  years  in  refining, 
improving  and  'perfecting  one  basic  mechanical 
design,  selecting  the  materials,  developing  the 
manufacturing  methods  and  training  men  to 
build  this  quality  into  Studebaker  cars. 
All  the  improvements,  all  the  refinements  sug- 
gested by  close  study  of  300,000  Studebaker 
cars  in  actual  service  all  over  the  world  are 
summed  up  in  the  Series  18  Studebakers. 

In  ratio  to  weight  they  are  the  most  powerful 
cars  on  the  market. 

In  ratio  to  power  they  are  most  economical  in 
gasoline  consumption. 


Studebaker  owners  frequently  report  8,000 
to  10,000  miles  per  set  of  tires. 

The  great  resources  of  Studebaker  have  made 
it  possible  to  manufacture  practically  every 
part  in  Studebaker  factories.  Therefore  the 
car,  part  for  part,  is  uniformly  excellent 
throughout. 

The  Studebaker  car  is  made  by  America's 
greatest  manufacturer  of  fine  automobiles,  a 
company  you  can  always  depend  upon  for 
service,  for  prompt  and  convenient  atten- 
tion, for  new  parts  at  reasonable  prices 
any  time  your  motoring  needs  demand 
them. 

Studebaker  systematic  service  rendered  to  all 
Studebaker  owners  by  the  nation-wide  organi- 
zation of  G500  Studebaker  dealers  insures  your 
permanent  service  satisfaction. 

Your  local  dealer  will  gladly  tell  you  about 
Studebaker  systematic  service  and  show  you 
point  by  point  the  excellencies  of  Studebaker 
cars. 


FO  UR  -  Cylinder  Models 
Roadster  .  .  .  $985 
Touring  Car  .  985 
Landau  Roadster  1150 
Every-Weather 

Car     ....     1185 
All  trices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


STUDEBAKER 


Detroit,  Mich. 


South  Bend,  Ind. 


Walkerville,  Ont. 


Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


SIX-  Cylinder  Models 

Roadster  .  .  .  $1250 
Touring;  Car  .  1250 
Landau  Roadster  1450 
Touring  Sedan  1700 
Coupe  ....  1750 
Limousine  .  .  2600 
All  prices  f.  o.b.  Detroit 
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The  Practical  Car  for  You 

Up  any  hills — over  any  roads — the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six — $875  —  will  take  you  with  ease, 
comfort  and  economy. 

It's  a  big  car,  though  it  weighs  but  2150  pounds, 
and  its  long,  semi-elliptic  springs — 51  inches  in 
rear — over-size  tires  (32x4),  long  wheelbase 
(112  inches),  all  give  the  Sensible  Six  that  easy 
riding  quality  which  wins  the  enthusiastic  praise 
of  owners  everywhere. 

The  valve-in-head  motor  develops  41  h.p.  at  2500 
r.  p.  m. — one  horsepower  for  every  53  pounds  of 
car  weight.  On  the  hills  or  in  bad  going  the 
Sensible  Six  has  more  actual  power  and  more  pro- 
portionate power  than  any  other  car  of  its  weight. 

This  power  with  light  weight  means  fuel  and  tire 
economy.  Average  drivers  get  from  18  to  25 
miles  per  gallon,  and  from  8,000  to  12,000  miles 
per  set  of  tires. 

Oakland  Eight — $1585 — is  built  for  those  who 
need  a  big,  luxurious  7-passenger  eight-cylinder 
car  of  maximum  pull  and  speed. 

Our  new  book  "How  to  Buy  Your  Car  Intelli- 
gently" will  prove  helpful  to  you  no  matter  what 
car  you  buy.      Write  for  it  to-day — it's  free. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Pontiac,  Mich. 
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~~§tui;du.as  the  Oakg| 


[A   HUNT   Round   Pointed   Pen 
works  soft  and  smooth  over 

paper  that  would  cause 
I  the  common  pen 
I  to  scratch 
>  n  d 

spatter. 


**£&+ 


FREE 

samples  sent 
for  2c  stamp,  in- 
cluding famous  No. 24  Ledger 
Pen,  the  most  popular  style. 
C.Howard  Hunt  PenCo. Camden,  N.J. 
Makers  Hunts  Fa  mous  Silverine  Pens  I 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
THE   PRESS    CO.    D-23.    Me  RIDEN.  CONN. 


PATENTS 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

GEORGE  P.  ZIMMEL,  250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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W^ERtto^PUT  YOUR  CAR' 


\Upkeep 


Get  our  FREE  book  "Where  to 
keep  the  Car. ' '  Tells  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  your  own  private  garage 
and  save  rent.  Write  for  this  valu- 
able book  today— it  is  FREE. 

WHITAKER  -  GLESSNER  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


WITH  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  FORMS 
FOR  KEEPING  ACCOUNTS  AND  RECORDS 
OF  ALL  SORTS  FOR  EVERY  KIND  OF 
BUSINESS. 

Packed  zvith  Information  of  the  Utmost  Value 

to  manufacturers,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
bankers,  lawyers,  advertising,  sales  and  office 
managers,  physicians,  engineers,  architects,  ac- 
countants, solicitors,  realestate  and  insurance 
men,  railroad  and  steamship  companies. 

If  you  keep  accounts  or  written  records  of  any  kind, 
you  need  this  book.  It  will  show  you  how  you  can 
simplify  and  facilitate  the  handling  of  business 
records — how  you  can  save  time — duplication  — 
drudgery  and  brain-fag — make  your  records  in- 
stantly available  and  save  50%  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  them. 

WRITE  NOW  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF 
MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS 

It  May  be  Worth  Hundreds  of  Dollars  to  You 
JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION 
976  Stone  Street  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


mistaken  in  his  chances  of  recovery. 
are  further  told: 


We 


He  went  below  and  hunted  up  the  doctor's 
consignment  of  medicines,  and  started  the 
prescribed  schedule  on  the  spot.  But  the 
thought  of  that  long  pine  box  somewhere  on 
shipboard  seemed  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
all  he  took.  He  was  wholly  at  a  loss  how  to 
rid  himself  of  the  thing,  however. 

Finally,  he  encountered  one  of  the  black 
natives  of  the  ship's  crew  and  attempted 
to  make  known  his  wish  that  the  innocent- 
looking  pine  box  be  removed  from  ship- 
board. The  native  listened  in  stolid 
silence  without  comprehending  a  word. 
Finally,  with  the  native  in  tow,  he  hunted 
up  the  box  among  the  bales  and  crates 
in  the  hold.  He  pointed  overboard  and 
again  at  the  furnace  in  the  boiler-room. 
At  last  he  remembered  there  is  a  universal 
language  understood  everywhere  from 
Broadway  to  Brazil,  a  sort  of  Esperanto 
of  the  nations,  and  he  slipt  a  shiny  gold 
eagle  to  the  ship-hand. 

"I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that 
perfectly  good  pine  box  in  flames  inside 
of  fifteen  minutes,"  said  Mr.  White  to-day. 
"I  drew  a  deep  breath  and  started  out  to 
get  well,  and  the  strange  part  is  that  I 
never  again  doubted  for  a  second  that  I 
would  get  well.  I  placed  myself  under 
treatment  in  Manila,  and  the  most  skeptical 
of  the  doctors  never  succeeded  in  shaking 
my  faith  in  their  ability  to  cure  me. 

"Three  months  later  I  left  Manila  for 
San  Francisco.  And  when  the  battalion 
of  Oregon  militia  that  had  been  stationed 
at  Cape  Engano  came  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  hunted  up  that  surgeon  who  had 
ordered  my  coffin  and  introduced  myself." 


SOUTH  AMERICA  ON  A  DYNAMITE- 
KEG 

TWO  years  ago  the  great  dynamite- 
keg  in  Europe  exploded  with  a  shock 
that  threw  millions  of  men  into  war. 
People  were  surprized,  those  of  us  who 
were  not  on  the  inside  and  did  not  know 
that  for  decades  the  various  nations  had 
been  steadily  pouring  social  dynamite  of 
all  kinds  directly  into  that  keg,  knowing 
that  it  was  going  to  be  set  off  at  some 
future  time.  It  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  few  informed 
people  in  Europe  who  did  not  know  that  the 
war  was  bound  to  come. 

Now,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger,  South  America  is  sitting  quietly 
on  just  such  a  keg  herself.  Xo  one  knows 
just  when  it  will  be  exploded,  just  when  a 
half-dozen  countries  will  be  hurled  into 
war,  and  some  of  them  into  extinction, 
perhaps,  but  great  numbers  of  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  know  believe  it  is 
inevitable.  The  recent  hint  of  war  between 
Venezuela  and  Peru,  and  Colombia  and 
Ecuador,  brought  sharp  international  at- 
tention to  bear  upon  the  South-American 
continent,  and  The  Ledger  believes: 

They  might  easily  do  what  the  Balkan 
mix-up  did  to  Europe. 

There  is  the  same  feeling  that  a  wide- 
spread clash  can  not  be  prevented,  the  same 
conflict  of  interest,  same  warnings,  same 
preparations,    same    groaning    under 
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weight  of  these  preparations  and  the  same 
undercurrent  of  international  ill  feeling.  If 
and  when  war  comes  the  two  principal 
belligerents  probably  will  be  Argentina 
and  Chile. 

Not  a  country  in  South  America  lacks  a 
boundary  dispute  with  some  other  country. 
Each  is  a  little  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Chile  and  Argentina  had  a  nasty  dis- 
pute of  the  kind  in  1898.  It  reached  the 
point  of  mutual  mobilization.  England 
interfered  and  arbitrated.  Argentina  got  a 
large  area  of  land  in  southern  Patagonia 
which  Chile  claimed  should  have  gone  to 
her.    This  has  rankled  ever  since. 

Chile  is  very  poor.  If  she  could  take 
by  force  of  arms  that  land  she  might  get 
another  portion  as  indemnity.  It  would 
give  her  all  of  South  America  along  her 
present  eastern  boundary  as  far  south  as 
the  latitude  of  the  Chubut  River,  which 
is  about  1,000  miles  north  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  thence,  to  the  southward,  the  whole 
continent  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic. 

This  would  transform  Chile  into  a  mod- 
erately rich  nation,  for  southern  Patagonia 
is  a  fine  cattle  country  and  there  are  stories 
of  rich  petroleum-deposits  there. 

This  would  mean  war  with  Argentina. 

Here  is  where  Peru  would  get  into  the 
situation.  In  1879,  as  a  result  of  a  war, 
Chile  annexed  the  two  southern  Peruvian 
provinces.  Peru  has  been  longing  ever  since 
for  a  chance  to  get  them  back. 

Like  Montenegro  just  before  the  war, 
and  Russia  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great, 
Bolivia  is  a  country  lying  entirely  inland, 
without  a  "window"  on  the  sea.  And, 
like  the  windowless  lands  which  we  have 
known  before,  Bolivia  secretly  hopes  to 
gain  her  desired  outlook  somehow.  We 
are  given  to  understand: 

The  two  provinces  Chile  took  from  Peru 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
and  on  the  east  by  Bolivia.  On  their 
coast  are  the  ports  of  Tacna  and  Arica. 
These  would  constitute  a  "double  window" 
if  Bolivia  could  get  them. 

Chile  probably  would  turn  them  over  to 
the  Bolivians  to  defend  from  Peru. 

Peru  would  be  too  strong  for  Bolivia, 
but  Ecuador  and  Colombia  would  help 
give  Peru  a  trouncing  to  keep  the  latter 
from  trying  to  enforce  claim  on  parts  of 
the  Putumayo  rubber  country,  concerning 
which  Sir  Roger  Casement  made  a  report 
a  few  years  ago. 

Parenthetically,  Colombia  claims  certain 
territory  in  northern  Peru,  and  surely  would 
think  the  time  favorable  for  grabbing  it. 

This  would  be  the  cue  for  Peru's  friend, 
Venezuela,  to  invade  Colombia  and  secure 
a  slice  of  territory  she  covets. 

North  of  Argentina  is  Paraguay.  The 
Paraguayans  have  lost  territory  to  Argen- 
tina and  are  wild  to  recover  it.  Many 
South-Americans  believe  Paraguay  could 
count  on  military  support  from  Brazil. 


A  Hint.— Stage-Manager—  "  My  dear, 
I  wish  you  would  wear  a  different  gown 
in  the  second  act." 

Rita  Ravexyelp— "  But  that  is  the 
latest  style,  and  I  paid  two  hundred  dollars 
for  it." 

Stage-Manager—"  That  may  be  true, 
but  when  your  husband  says:  '  Woman, 
you  are  hiding  something  from  me,'  tho 
audience  can't  figure  out  what  he  means." 
— Passing  Show. 


Do  You  Believe 

In  Yourself  ? 

Lack  of  Self -Confidence  is  the  Cause 
of  Most  Failures 


CHARLES  A.  WASE 
M.  A..  Ph.  D. 


YOU  can  win!    There  are  Forces  within  each  of  us  which,  when 
developed  and  applied,  will  create  Personality  and  command 
Position,  the  Respect  of  others,  Prosperity  in  its  true  and  broadest  sense! 

You  possess  the  Power  to  Succeed.  What  you  need  is  the  Will  to  Overcome 
Obstacles  by  lifting  yourself  above  them,  to  Dominate  with  the  Force  of  a  Master 
Mind  your  own  life  and  the  actions  of  others.  You  cannot  fail  if  you  will  raise 
your  mind  and  spirit  to  such  heights  that  you  can  meet  the  world  with  unflinching, 
unwavering  confidence  and  say  with  Henley: 

"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 

Find  yourself!  Learn  the  laws  of  mental  control  which  will  enable  you  to  lift 
yourself  from  the  rut  of  mediocrity  as  so  many  others  have  done.  You  will  be 
astonished  how  readily  you  can  win  Prosperity,  Respect,  Happiness! 

Men!  Women!   Control  Your  Own  Destiny! 

The    Charles   A.  Wase    Course    of    Mental    Training   will  develop  your  Will 
Power,  your  Personal  Magnetism,  your  Memory.     It  will  enable  you  to  control      V 
your  thoughts,  to  concentrate,  to  think  constructively  and  to  good  purpose.  / 

It  will  train  you  in  Salesmanship,  Public  Speaking,  Organizing.     You  will        ,,       / 
gain  from  it  Self- Reliance,  Determination  and  Ambition.     Even    your         jp"  / 
general  Health  will  be  benefited  by  the  influence  of  your  dominating,       A    / 
well-ordered  mind. 

THE  WASE  COURSE  OF  MENTAL  TRAINING 


^ 


*/ 


A 


analyzes  the  basic,  underlying,  psychological  laws  which  have  brought  Success 

and  Prosperity  to  thousands  of  men  and  women.     It  presents  them  so  clearly 

and  simply  that  you  cannot  fail  to  understand  them.    As  soon  as  you  do, 

their  application  to  your  individual  needs  will  be  clear  to  you.    Without         x^cfY      \ 

conscious  effort,  you  will  find  yourself  deriving  inestimable  benefit  from  lydr      u& 

your  thorough  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  taught  S>  <?/     „  y 

by  this  remarkable  Course. 

You  Will  Gain  Everything ;  You  Can  Lose  Nothing 

To  convince  you  that  the  Wase  Course  justifies  all  .< 

that  has  been  said  of  it,   and  more,  the  first  two  sets  of  jO  ,«£■ 

lessons  will  be  sent  on  trial.     To  avail  yourself  of  this 
special  offer,  write  "  ENROLL  ME  *'  in  the  space  in- 
dicated, when  you  mail  the  attached  coupon.     If 
you  prefer  to  have  us  send  preliminary  literature 
further  describing  the  Course,  simply  fill  in  your 
name  and  addreu  and  mail  the  coupon.     In  either  case  <?  .  > 

you  place  yourself  nnder  no  obligation.  C°\*/ 

To  become  a  student  of  the  Course  at  once,  by  ^e,  '*&s 

filling  in  "Enroll  Me,"  not  only  gives  you  the  ad-  v\fcV 

vantage  of  the  free  trial  offer  but  saves  consider-  A.     y 

able  time.   You  retain  the  privilege  of  return-         »»0  $ 
ing  the  first   two  lessons,  so  stopping  the  2? 

Course  without  expense.  *        > 

The  Course  comprises  forty  simple  sf     / 

but   comprehensive    lessons.     It  takes 
little  time  and  the  cost  is  trifling,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  great  benefits  it 
extends  to  you. 

CHAS.A.WASE,M.A.,Ph.D. 


/ 


HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D..  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
___..   _.    jf^-T.U.™   .„   «._  i„. ..„.,„       All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 


that  it  presents  no   difficulties  to  the  layman 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth.  471  pp.  Copious  Index.  $3.00; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 


NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  ran  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  i2mo. 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained,  iamo,  Cloth.  50  cents ; 
by  mail  55  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  happiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment, umo,  Cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail 
$1.60. 


REASON   AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life,  i.'mo, 
Cloth.     50  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 

ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Callatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discu  ssed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  Ia>::an 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life.  i2mo.  Cloth.  50  cents ;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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GIVE  CI  CO 


"-*'"  :,-.*<*.■ .. 


A4t 
ONCE  OVER 


S- 


L^n|wuqlm^?' 


ET  CICO  Paste,  the  trim,  tireless  little  wonder-worker 
have  a  few  square  inches  of  standing  room  on  your 
desk.  See  how  quickly  and  efficiently  it  will  tackle  every 
pasting  job  you  have.  CICO  never  splashes  water 
(there  is  no  water  well),  never  gets  hard  and  lumpy. 
This  new  liquid  paste  is  one  of 

Carter  Inx 

Quality  Products 

CICO  Paste  will  come  to  you  and  demonstrate  its 
usefulness.  Just  send  four  cents  for  our  introductory 
size  bottle. 

Sticks  Best  When  Spread  Thin 

Stationers  sell  CICO  in  45c  and  25c  handy  refill  desk 
jars  (as  shown).  Also  in  spreader  tubes  and  bottles. 
Tell  us  who  you  are,  where  you  live  and  slip  a  pair  of 
stamps  in  the  envelope.  CICO  will  be  on  the  job  in  a  jiffy. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Boston  Chicago  New  York  Montreal 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Carter's  Typwriter  Ribbons  and  Carbons 

^Pronounced  "Sy-ko." 


UPHOLSTERY 

A  book  that  treats  the  subject  so  exhaus- 
tively that  any  one  at  all  handy  with  tools 
can  readily  learn  from  it  how  to  upholster 
furniture,  or  to  successfully  repair  uphol- 
stered work  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  to  drape 
hangings,  sew  and  lay  carpets,  etc!  I2ma, 
Cloth,  ib2  Illustrations.  By  mail,  jS  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 
354    Fourth    Avenue,    Ne  v    York 


When 
Baby 
Gets 
Sick 


his  puzzled,  anxious  Mother  will  find  a 
friend  in  need  in  this  handy  little  book. 

The  Health-  Care  of  the  Baby 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  the  famous  child- 
specialist.  It  explains  simply  and  com- 
pletely all  the  points  of  the  baby's  care — 
his  feeding,  bathing,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.— that 
must  be  considered  in  preventing  sickness,  and  it 
gives  directions  in  the  treatment  of  digestive  trou- 
bles, convulsions,  colic,  croup,  earache,  poisoning, 
accidents, etc., etc.  Cloth  boimd,75c;  by  mail,  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN   IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 


THIS 
MIGHTY 
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Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York,  also  publish  The  Literary  Digest 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Earned  It. — Woman  "How  did  you  get 
Ihal  Carnegie  medal?" 

Tramp — "  Heroism,  lady.  1  took  it 
away  from  a  guy  that  was  twice  my  size." 
— New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Chiefly  Temper. — Very  likely  you  have 
overlooked  it;  but  geography  has  never- 
theless had  its  little  joke,  its  quiet  little 
satire,  by  locating  the  war  in  what  has 
hitherto  been  called  the  Temperate  Zone. 
— Puck. 


The  Hint  that  Failed. — Caller  (waiting 
for  an  invitation) — "  Two  o'clock  !  I  fear 
I  am  keeping  you  from  your  dinner." 

Hostess — "  No,  no;  but  I  fear  that 
we  are  keeping  you  from  yours." — Boston, 
Transcript. 


Got  His  Number.  —  Pittsburg  man 
(telephoning  to  Long  Island  from  New 
York) — "Ten  cents?  Why,  in  Pittsburg 
we  can  telephone  to  Hades  for  a  nickel." 

Central — "  But  this  is  a  long-distance 
call." — Pitt  Panther. 


The  Simple  Truth.— Mabel— "  I'm  go- 
ing to  get  married  next  month,  Lizzie, 
if  Jim  can  get  a  week  off  from  his  job. 
I  think  he'll  be  able  to;  yer  see,  it  isn't 
as  if  'e  was  asking  for  a  vacation  to  have 
a  good  time." — Vanity  Fair. 


He  Died  for  the  Union. — Sergeant — 
"  'Ey  there  !     Where  are  you  going?  " 

The  Absent-minded  Beggar  (who  had 
climbed  out  of  the  trench) — '"01  Jiminy  T 
When  that  bloomin'  shell  w'stled  over'ead 
Hi  thot  it  was  twelve  o'clock." — Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


A  Glorious  Trinity. — In  an  Ohio  town 
is  a  colored  man  whose  last  name  is 
Washington. 

Heaven  has  blest  him  with  three  sons. 

When  the  first  son  arrived  the  father 
named  him  George  Washington.  In  due 
time  the  second  son  came.  Naturally  he 
was  christened  Booker  Washington,  When 
the  third  man  child  was  born  his  parent 
was  at  a  loss,  at  first,  for  a  name  for  him. 
Finally,  tho,  he  hit  on  a  suitable  selection. 

The  third  son,  if  he  lives,  will  go  through 
life  as  Spokane  Washington. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet  and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Worth  the  Risk. — Dear  Auntie  Mabel 
had  sent  the  three  Morgan  children  a 
very  beautiful  imitation  fruit  each,  made 
of  sugar  and  nicely  colored. 

Mrs.  Morgan  thought  they  ought  to  be 
saved;  the  kids  thought  differently. 

"  Now,  you  really  mustn't  eat  them, 
you  know,"  explained  mother,  in  a  last 
desperate  effort.  "  They  look  awfully 
pretty,  but  I'm  not  sure  that  the  coloring 
may  not  be  dangerous.  In  fact,"  she  went 
on,  dropping  her  voice  in  an  awesome 
whisper,  "  I  have  heard  of  children  dying 
from  eating  colored  things." 

She  thought  that  would  do  the  trick,  but 
early  next  morning  she  heard  a  sound  out 
on  the  landing  and,  going  to  see  who  was 
astir  so  early,  found  Elsie  trotting  along 
the  passage. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  dear?  "  she 
asked.     "  It's  not  six  o'clock  yet." 

"  Going  to  see  if  Dick  and  Arthur  are 
dead  yet,"  replied  the  eight-year-old  miss. 
"  I'm  not."— Tit-Bits. 


Th 

No  Source  of  Supply.—"  Little  girl,  why 
area  t  you  provided  with  an  umbrella?  "  " 

"  Because  father  hasn't  been  to  church 
this  year."— Puck. 
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Can     she     keep 


Selfish. —  Jack  — 

secret '.'  ' ' 

MAUD— 'Yes,  the  disagreeable  thing. 
— New  Haven  Journal-Courier. 


Literary  Note.— Guide  (in  Shakespeare's 
home  town)—"  An'  them  you  see  in  that 
jail  are  'ardened  criminals." 

Tourist—"  Ah  !  The  Barred  of  Avon." 
— Jack  o'  Lantern. 


Zim's  Last  Hope.— Speaking  of  "  lost 
provinces,"  there  are  of  course  New 
Hampshire,  Ohio,  and  California.  Perhaps 
Herr  Zimmermann  will  make  a  proposition 
to  the  Republican  National  Committee.— 
Puck. 


Some  Witness.— The  prosecuting  attor- 
ney had  encountered  a  somewhat  difficult 
wtness.  Finally  he  asked  the  man  if  he  was 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  men  on  the  jury. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  announced  the  witness 
"more  than  half  of  them." 

"Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  you  know 
more  than  half  of  them?  "  demanded  the 
lawyer. 

'  Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I'm  willing 
to  swear  that  I  know  more  than  all  of 
them  put  together."—^.  Louis  Republic. 

Keep  a  File.— We  are  not  going  to  tire 
our  patient  readers  by  naming  those  who 
are  sick,  but,  with  all  respect  to  our  sick, 
we  will  say  those  who  were  sick  last  week 
are  slightly  improved;  exceptions,  how- 
gver.— The  McConnellsville  (O.)  Herald. 

Irrigated. — George  was  hampered  by  a 
mother  whose  idea  of  godliness  was  cleanli- 
less.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  baths 
;o  which  he  was  condemned,  George 
thrived  exceedingly.  One  day  a  neighbor 
•emarked  on  his  rapid  growth. 

'  Yes,"  said  George,  "  that's  ma's 
ault.  She  waters  me  too  much  !  " — Tit- 
bits. 


Her  Turn.—"  What  would  you  do  if  I 
urned  you  down?  "  she  asked  shyly,  as 
hey  sat  on  the  parlor  sofa. 

The  young  man  looked  straight  ahead, 
ut  said  nothing.  After  a  few  moments 
f  silence  she  nudged  him  with  her  elbow 
nd  said:  "Didn't  you  hear  my  question?  " 

He  looked  around,  apprehensively. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  replied.  "  I 
lought  you  were  addressing  the  gas." — 
t.  Louis  Republic. 


Retreating  to  Victory. — An  intoxicated 
tan  hailed  a  cab. 

After  he  had  climbed  in,  the  cabby  leaned 
rer  and  asked,  "  What  street  do  vou 
ant?  " 

'  What  streets  have  you?  "  he  inquired. 
"  Lots     of     'em,"     smiled     the    cabby, 
imoring  him. 

"  Gimme  'em  all,"  he  said,  waving  his 
m  grandly. 

After  they  had  been  driving  for  several 
>urs,  the  man  in  the  cab  ordered  a  stop. 
"  How  mush  do  I  owe  you?  " 
"  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents." 
"  Well — you  better  drive  back  till  you 
t  to  thirty-fi'  shents,   'cause  thashall  I 
t." — Illinois  Siren. 


of  Night" 


was  obtained  at  the  St.  Louis  Art  Museum  by  equipping  the  building 
throughout  with  Reflectolytes.  About  200  units  distribute  a  soft 
clear,  even  radiance,  closely  approximating  real  daylight. 
Director  R.  A.  Holland  pronounces  the  lighting  system  a  remark- 
able success.  It  brings  out  the  true  color  value  of  the  paintings." 
Twenty-five  years  hence  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  these  time- 
defying  lighting  units  will  remain  unimpaired  because  the  reflectors 
are  one-piece  heavy  pressed  steel,  with  the  pure  white  depol.shed 
Porcelain ,  fused  on  making  a  reflecting  surface  of  the  same  character 

and  durability  as  the  heaviest  enameled  bathtub,  howeverretaining  all 
the  reflecting  qualities  of  finest  opal  glass.  Will  not  discolor  or  peel  off. 

Guaranteed  for  twenty-five  years 

REFLECTOLYTE  Makes  Day 

Has  superior  reflecting  and  diffusive 
powers  due  to  oppositely  inclined  reflect- 
ing surfaces — a  patented  feature  which 
cannot  be  obtained  with  any  other  light- 
ing unit.  Efficiency  does  not  depend  on 
height,  shape  or  color  of  the  ceiling. 

Reflectolyte     is    distinctive    in    appear- 
ance as  in  construction.    Rim  plain  or  or- 
namental brass,  translucent  bowl  blown 
of    finest  white    glass 
with    high     diffusing 
and     reflecting    power. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Easily 
cleaned. 

The  Reflectolyte  elim- 
inates glare  of  modern 
high-intensity  lamps. 
Reflects  and  diffuses 
soft  flood  of  white  light 
wherever  there  is  need 
of  "artificial  daylight." 


Apply  the  Knife  Test 

To  compare  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  lighting  units  of  same 
general  type  as  the  Reflecto- 
lyte, draw  sharp  knife  along 
surface  of  reflector.  If  "fired- 
on  porcelain  no  impression 
will  be  made.  Painted  surface 
of  ordinary  lighting  unit  will 
scrape  off  easily.  Such  surface 
will  discolor,  crack,  check  and 
peel  off  in  time,  destroying  its 
reflecting  power. 


For  offices  and  factories.  Reflectolyte  dis- 
nbutes  clear,  unbroken  white  light  to  working 
level.  No  glare  or  shadow.  Relief  to  eyes  strain- 
ed by  insufficient  or  too  direct  light.  Aids  effi- 
ciency Employes  can  and  will  do  better  work 
when  rid  of  nervous  tension  induced  by  eyestrain 
Industrial  workers  increase  volume  of  output  un- 
der favorable  lighting  conditions.  Liability  of 
accident  is  decreased. 

For  stores.  An  ideal  lighting  system  because 
it  leaves  customers  almost  unconscious  that  it 
exists.  Does  not  obtrude.  Reflectolytes  dis- 
play merchandise  to  its  best 
advantage,  facilitate  match- 
ing and  selecting  of  colors 
and  material. 


For  banks,  hotels,  hospi- 
tals, public  buildings,  wher- 
ever soft,  clear,  beautiful  per. 
manenth)  white  light  is  de- 
sired. 

Reflectolytes  manufactured 
in  large  variety  of  styles  and 
sizes  to  meet  every  lighting 
need. 

Send  for  special  literature. 

THE  REFLECTOLYTE  COMPANY 

914   Pine   Street  Saint   Louis,    Missouri 


Revolution 
in  Russia 


Get  a 
Copy 
of 


it 


Will  It  Strengthen  Russia  and  Help  the  Allies  €\ 

Can  the  people  rule?    Are  they  enlightened^r  otherwise?    How  will  it  affect  R  W 

industries  and  resources?   Will  the  wai  be  carried  on  more  effe<  lively?   Have  the  neoole         W 

strong  leaders  whose  influence  will  save  Russia?    lor  a  better  understanding  0,  these  ^ 

and  other  questions  read  the  recent  book —  Vr 


RUSSIA 

OF  TO-DAY" 


By  John  Foster  Fraser.     A  remarkably  graphic  red*]  of  the  story  of 
Kwsski  and  us  people,  written  dunnc  .1  recent  visit  to  that  country  '   I- 
deals  with  the  education   social  lite  and  customs  of  the  people.    Prohibition 
trade  and   Resources,   Russian   Business  Men.  Russian  Politics  etc    in  a 
style  that  reads  like  a  novel. 

unto.  Cloth.     Illustrated.     Price  Sl.jo;  by  mail  $1 .62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Consider  the  Many  Ways 
Saxon  "Six"  Excels 


It  is  not  in  one  way  alone 
that  Saxon  "Six"  surpasses 
other  cars  in  its  price-class. 

In  every  phase  of  perform- 
ance you'll  find  it  matchless. 

In  pulling  power  on  hills 
and  in  heavy  going,  in  high- 
gear  work,  and  in  accelera- 
tion it  is  fully  as  able-acting 
a  car  as  those  of  costly  price. 

At  1 XA  miles  per  hour  "on 
high"  it  pulls  smoothly  and 
noiselessly.  Mind  you,  that 
is  a  slower  pace  than  a 
walking  gait.  Yet  there's  no 
"bucking"  or  "jerking." 

At  racing  speed  it  grips  the 
road  closely,  rides  evenly, 
there's   no  sidesway.     You 


feel  safe  and  secure — and 
you  are. 

Then  there's  a  .further  ad- 
vantage to  this  frictionless 
power-flow.  It  lengthens 
motor-life  greatly. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated Saxon  "Six"  main- 
tains its  full  efficiency  20% 
longer  than  any  other  car  of 
similar  price. 

There  are  three  body  types 
built  on  this  Saxon  "Six" 
chassis.  The  big  Saxon 
"Six"  Touring  Car  carries 
five  people,  the  Saxon  "Six 
Sedan  seats  five,  and  the 
Saxon  "Six"  Chummy 
Roadster  is  designed  for 
four  passengers. 
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-SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION,    DETROIT 


a  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar, 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
and  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid-reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  N.Y.Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth  bound,  37c  postpaid;  leather  67c  postpaid. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Fit* 

Your 

Vest 

Pocket 


Signs,  Tickets,  Posters 


\  new  book  giving  reliable  and  easily  followed 
guidance  by  an  expert.  Shows  how  to  make  many 
styles  of  lettering,  borders  scrolls  backgrounds, 
decorations,  etc.   Cloth.    156'pages;  154  illustrations. 

75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents 
FUNK  &  W AGNAILS  COMPANY,  Dept.  966,  New  York 


Do  You  Suffer  from  Spring  Colds? 

IF  YOU   DO,  YOU   WILL  BE  PARTICULARLY 
INTERESTED  IN  THIS  BOOK,  Just  Published 

HAY- FEVER,  Its  Prevention  and  Care 

i  w  r  tjdtt  nPFTER  M  D.,  Well-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases; 
b^iai?icFan^Z¥hfladeTph,a '  General  Hospital ;  Professor  EmerUus  of  Ped,- 
atrics    Medico-Chirurgical  College,  etc.,  etc.  ... 

tToo*  comes  to  *^^^*£*ffi$ffl5  £5W 

a  family,  children  bemg  especially  imbkto^ 

get  this  book  at  once  and  learn  how  to  reiie  vacation-time  and  can  go  to 

&%£ISF2?&1&M&%^-  ^ery  doctor  and  nurse 
should  own  a  copy.  .»'*»•» 

8vo,  cloth,  344  pages,  $1.23;    by  mad,  $1.37. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

America's  entry 

April   5. — The   House   of   Representatives 
passes  the   War-Resolution  by  a  vote 
of  373  to  50,  after  a  continuous  debate 
of  16  XA  hours. 
The  unarmed  American  ship  Missourian 
returning  to  the  United  States  in  ballast 
is    sunk    in    the    Mediterranean    by    a 
submarine.     The   American   Consul  at 
Cardiff  reports  the  sinking  of  two  other 
vessels    having    Americans    on    board. 
Queenstown  announces  the  torpedoing 
of  the  British  horse-transport  Canadian, 
carrying  56  Americans. 
The    Council    of    National    Defense    an- 
nounces the  formation  of  an  Economy 
Board  whose  duty  shall  be  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  food  and  merchandise 
to  the  civilian   population  and  to  keep 
prices  low. 
President  Poincare  cables  President  Wil- 
son his  welcome  of  the  United  States' 
entry  into  the  war. 

April  6. — At  1  p.m.  President  Wilson  signs 
the    resolution    formally    declaring    a 
state  of  war  with  Germany.     He  issues 
a  proclamation  to  the  American  people 
announcing  the  war,  and  setting  forth 
rules  by  which  Germans  in  this  country 
shall  guide  their  conduct. 
The  Navy  Department  issues  orders  to 
mobilize  the  entire  naval  forces  both  in 
ships  and  men.     All  reserve  war-ships, 
the    Naval    Militia,     and    the    Coast- 
Guard    and     Lighthouse     Service    are 
placed  on  a  war-footing.     The  volun- 
teer power-boat  patrol  goes  into  active 
service. 
All  restriction  on  the  armament  of  Allied 
merchantmen    entering    our    ports    is 
removed  by  the  State  Department. 
President  Wilson  authorizes  the  seizure 
of    all    wireless     apparatus,     including 
amateur  outfits,  which  are  not  required 
by  the  Navy. 
American  ports  are  opened  to  Allied  war- 
ships.    They  may   take  on  provisions 
and  supplies  and  enter  and  leave  with- 
out restriction. 
President  Wilson  approves   the  General 
Staff's  Army  Bill,   which  calls  for  an 
army  of  one  million  to  be  raised  by 
"selective  draft." 
Sixty    alleged     ringleaders    in    German 
plots  in  this  country  are  arrested  im- 
mediately after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Fred    Matthews,    bridge -guard    on    the 
Maine  Central,   finds  a  lighted  dyna- 
mite-bomb on  the  bridge  and  throws  it 
into    the    Kennebec    River    before    it 
explodes.     Matthews    arrested    a   man 
found  loitering  near  the  bridge,  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  German. 
Premier  Lloyd  George  issues  a  statement 
welcoming  America  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Entente. 
William  J.  Bryan  asks  the  President  to 

enroll  him  as  a  private. 
Ninety-one   German  vessels  interned  in 
American  harbors  are  taken  over  by  the 
United  States.     The    seizure  amounts 
to  approximately  629,000  tons,  with  a 
value  of  $148,000,000. 
April  7. — The  crew  of  the  German  auxil- 
iary   cruiser     Cormoran,    interned    in 
Guam,  blow  up  their  vessel,  with  the 
loss  of  two  men,  to  prevent  its  seizure 
by  agents  of  the  United  States. 
The  arrest  of  alleged  German  spies  and 
sympathizers  continues  throughout  tne 
country. 
Herbert    C.    Hoover,    chairman     ot    tne 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  is 
appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  on 
American  food-supply  and  prices  by  tne 
Council  of  National  Defense. 
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CHANDLER   SIX   $(395 


THE  CHANDLER  CHECKS 

IVith  High -Priced  Cars 

CHANDLER  checks  in  the  most  essential  features  of  design  and  construction  and  equipment  with  the 
high-priced  cars.    Chandler  performs  with  the  high-priced  cars. 

.  ,     ,Ther  manufacturer  of  one  Six  can  make  just  as  big  claims  as  any  other.    The  Chandler  Company  likes  to 
deal  in  facts. 

For  years  the  Chandler  Company  has  made  the  Chandler  z  fact-car,  not  a  claim-car.    Claims  sell  a  lot  of  cars 
but  facts  sell  more  cars,  just  as  fast  as  the  buyers  learn  the  facts. 

The  Chandler  is  honestly  built  and  moderately  priced.  There  is  no  other  Six,  selling  at  anything  like  the 
Chandler  price,  which  will  give  you  so  much  dependable  service. 

Thousands  of  motor  car  buyers  recognize  the  mechanical  superiority  of  the  Chandler  Six,  mechanical 
superiority  achieved  through  the  Marvelous  Motor— the  exclusive  Chandler  Motor,  powerful,  flexible  simple 
and  economical— and  through  the  excellence  of  design  and  construction  of  the  entire  Chandler  chassis.' 

So  many  recognize  its  superiority  that  the  Chandler  has  earned  a  front  rank  position  in  the  industry  So 
many  recognize  it  that  twenty-five  thousand  buyers  this  year  will  choose  the  Chandler  as  the  Six  to  be  preferred 
above  all  Sixes. 

FIVE    PLEASING   TYPES   OF   BODY 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395 

Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395  Seven- Passenger  Convertible  Sedan,  $2095 

Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe,  $1995  Limousine,  $2695 

All  prices  F.O.B.  Cleveland 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  booklet  "See  How  the  Chandler  Checks  With  High-Priced  Cars.'l 

This  booklet  tells  how  other  medium-priced  sixes  do  not  check  with  high-priced  cars. 

Write  today,  and  see  your  dealer.    Address  Dept.  C. 

CHANDLER   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY 


New  York  Office:    1790  Broadway 


CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


Cable  Address:    "Chanmotor" 
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Locks 

and 

Hardware 


World-Standard 

The  greatest  products  in  the  world  reach  a  peculiar  plane 
of  eminence. 

They  become  standard. 

Yale  Products,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  have  been  the 
accepted  standard  by  which  locks  and  hardware  are  judged. 

Yale  Products  are  World-Standard. 

At   all    Hardware    Dealers 

Look  for  the  name  "  Yale  "  on  the  product — it  is  your  guarantee 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  %  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:    77  East  Lake  Street 
Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Declaration  of  Freedom  for  the  Peoples  of  the  Earth 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WAR  MESSAGE 

Reproduced    on   Japanese    Vellum    Paper 

FROM  CLEAR-CUT  TYPE,  WITH  ILLUMINATED  INITIALS,  FOR 
FRAMING    AND    PRESERVING   FOR   THE    YEARS    TO    COME 

President  Wilson's  Message  to  Congress  calling  for  war  with  Germany  as  the 

most  important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American  President, 

takes  rank  in  our  history  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  Trumpet  Call  for  the  Hosts  of  Democracy  in  Their  Struggle  Against  Autocracy 


"An  address  that  will  go  down 
to  history  as  one  of  the  most  scath- 
ing arraignments  and  one  of  the 
profoundest  and  yet  most  im- 
pressive of  human  appeals  ever 
delivered." 

—  The  American,  Baltimore 


"In  its  dignity,  its  high  senti- 
ments, and  its  passionate  protest, 
it  will  take  rank  with  the  most 
noble  utterances  that  have  ever 
been  delivered  from  the  presi- 
dential chair.' 


"No  praise  can  be  too  high  for 
the  words  and  the  purposes  of 
President  Wilson.  Never  in  all 
the  long  period  in  which  he  has 
directed  American  policy  has  he 
seemed  to  come  nearer  to  the  ideal 
of  the  American  people.' 

—  The  Tribune,  New  York 


—  The  Journal,  Providence 

Send  fifty  cents  and  this  momentous  document  will  be  mailed  to  you  postpaid,  ready  for  framing.     Every 

patriotic  American  home  will  want  it;  your  children  and  your  children's  children  will  treasure  it. 

The  supply  is  not  unlimited,  so  act  immediately. 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


A     proclamation     signed     by    President 
Valdez,  of  Panama,  promises  the  United 
States    complete    cooperation     in    the 
defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
Two  German  raiders  are  reported  to  be 
off  the  New-England  coast,  and  naval 
units  are  dispatched  to  capture  them. 
April  8. — Austria-Hungary  breaks  off  dip- 
lomatic negotiations   with  the    United 
States.     Milan    dispatches    state    that 
the  rupture  was  decided  upon  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Emperors  immediately 
after    the    receipt    of    the    President's 
message. 
Organized   labor   pledges   its   unqualified 
support  to  the  Government  during  the 
war,  and  its  leaders  promise  to  use  all 
their    influence  sto    prevent    strikes   in 
the  present  emergency.     Union  officials 
declare    that    neither    employers    nor 
employed    should    attempt    to    change 
existing  conditions  of  labor. 
The    American    flag    is    hoisted    on    the 
Western    front    by  the   Lafayette  Es- 
cadrille,  which  is  composed  of  American 
aviators,  Paris  reports. 
April  9. — Fourteen  Austrian  ships  interned 
in  American  harbors  are  taken  over  by 
the  Government  when  Washington  re- 
ceives   official  notice  that  Austria  has 
broken  diplomatic  relations. 
President  Wilson  formally  approves  the 
plan  of  building  a  fleet  of  1,000  wooden 
ships  of  from  3,000  to  3,500  tons  each 
to  meet  the  loss  of  tonnage  due  to  sub- 
marine warfare. 
A  General  Munitions  Board  is  created  by 
the  Council  of  National  Defense.     It 
will  be  headed  by   Frank  A.  Scott,  a 
Cleveland   manufacturer,   and    will  be 
charged  with  supplying  munitions  and 
equipment  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Secretary    Daniels    announces    that    the 
entire  Eastern  coast  has  been  patrolled 
by  the  Navy  since  April  7. 
The  opposition  to  the  "selective  draft" 
measure   which   has   developed   in   the 
House     causes     President     Wilson     to 
arrange    a    series    of    conferences  with 
the  opponents  of    the  bill    to    explain 
its     necessity     and     importance,    says 
Washington. 
April  10. — According  to  the  present  plans 
of  the  Administration,  no  units  of  the 
American  Army  will  be  sent  to  Europe 
until  approximately  1 ,000,000  men  have 
been    placed   in    training,    says   Wash- 
ington. 
Two  United  States  destroyers  capture  a 
schooner  loaded  with  munitions  on  its 
way  to  a  Mexican  west-coast  port. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  confers  with  President 
Wilson  and  pledges  his  support  to  the 
"  selective  draft"  measure  and  the  other 
features  of  the  Administration  program. 
Following  this  talk  the  Colonel  holds  a 
series     of     conferences     with     political 
leaders  at  Washington. 
Secretary    Daniels   asks    the   newspapers 
not  to  print  any  news  concerning  the 
arrival  or  departure  of  ships  of  any  sort. 

April  11.— The  United  States  State  De- 
partment announces  that  England  is 
sending  P'oreign  Secretary,  James  Arthur 
Balfour,  Admiral  de  Chair,  General 
Bridges,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  to  represent  her  in  the 
Allied  Council  with  the  United  States, 
to  be  held  here  shortly. 
Authoritative  reports  from  Washington 
assert  that  the  French  Commission  to 
the  United  States  is  to  be  headed  by 
former  Premier  Viviani.  The  Com- 
mission is  expected  to  discuss  American 
participation,  finance,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  food-supply. 
The  Revenue  Bill,  authorizing  a  bond- 
issue  of  $5,000,000,000  and  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  certificates  of  indebtedness,  is 
introduced  in  the  House.  It  is  believed 
that  $3,000,000,000  of  this  sum  will  be 
loaned  to  the  Allies. 
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The  Senate  passes  the  regular  annual 
appropriation  for  the  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Lieut. -Com.  Woods,  of  San  Francisco, 
warns  shipping  that  German  sub- 
marines are  believed  to  be  operating 
in  the  Pacific. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  Samuel  Rea,  Howard 
Elliott,  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Hale  Hol- 
den,  and  Daniel  Willard  (ex-officio)  are 
chosen  as  the  members  of  the  executive 
board  which  will  have  full  power  to 
administer  the  transportation  of  troops 
and  supplies  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  war. 

The  Government's  armor-plate  and  pro- 
jectile factory  will  be  located  at  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Secretary  Daniels  an- 
nounces. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  accepts  the  chair- 
manship of  the  new  Food  Board  in  the 
United  States,  says  London.  His  first 
act  is  to  initiate  a  wide  inquiry  into  the 
existing  food  situation  in  the  Allied 
countries. 

New  York  State  decides  to  take  a  war- 
census,  to  begin  May  15th.  Every 
man  and  woman  between  16  and  64 
must  give  a  record  of  their  present 
occupation  and  the  service  they  could 
perform  in  time  of  war. 

THE   SPRING    DRIVE   ON  THE   WEST  FRONT 

April  5. — Berlin  launches  an  assault  on  a 
front  of  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of 
.  Reims  and  pushes  the  French  across 
the  Aisne  Canal  at  a  few  points.  On 
the  greater  part  of  the  front  the  attack- 
fails,  says  Paris. 

General  Foch,  commander  of  the  center 
in  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  retires  from 
active  service. 

British  in  the  St.  Quentin  sector  capture 
two  villages,  and  continue  to  advance 
slowly. 

April  6. — A  French  counter-attack  in  the 
Reims  sector  wins  back  almost  all  the 
trenches  along  the  Aisne  Canal  lost  to 
the  Germans  yesterday. 
The  British  advance  north  of  St.  Quentin 
progresses  in  the  face  of  stiffening  re- 
sistance. The  village  of  Lempire  is 
taken. 

April  7. — The  greatest  air-battle  of  the 
war  took  place  over  and  behind  the 
German  lines  during  the  last  48  hours. 
General  Haig  sent  out  the  full  British 
air-forces  to  scout  and  secure  photo- 
graphs behind  the  German  positions. 
This  operation  was  successfully  per- 
formed, but  100  planes  were  lost  in  the 
battle  which  resulted.  The  Germans 
lost  46  planes  and  10  balloons,  the 
British  and  French  44  machines.  More 
than  eight  tons  of  bombs  were  dropt  on 
German  communications  and  supply- 
depots. 

April  8.— The  French  Government  orders 
the  civil  population  of  Reims  to  evacuate 
the  city,  owing  to  continued  shelling  by 
the  Germans,  says  Paris. 
British  troops  advance  slightly  on  the 
Bapaume-Cambrai  road,  cables  London. 

April  9. — The  British  troops  begin  a  great 
offensive  on  a  twelve-mile  front  north 
and  south  of  Arras,  announces  London. 
The  German  positions  are  penetrated 
two  and  three  miles  deep,  and  many 
important  fortified  points  are  captured, 
including  the  "field  fortress"  of  Vimy 
Ridge.  Over  6,000  prisoners  have  al- 
ready been  brought  in. 
Two  villages  are  captured  by  the  British 
near  St.  Quentin,  and  progress  con- 
tinues about  Cambrai. 

April  10. — The  offensive  around  Arras  is 
unchecked,  reports  General  Haig.  Brit- 
ish and  Canadian  troops  advance  two 
miles  on  the  entire  twelve-mile  front, 
and  11,000  prisoners,  100  guns,  and 
large    numbers   of    machine   guns   and 


'^tattdarcf '  Fixtures  Make  It  Neat, 
Sightly,  Sanitary 

Your  factory  sanitation  problem  is  solved  when  you  take  advantage 
• of  "Standard''  service  and  decide  upon  a  "Standard"  installation. 
Nopartof  your  factory  equipment  can 
be  considered  as  of  greater  importance 
than  the  fixturesupon  which  plumbing 
conditions  depend.  Sanitary  plumb- 
ing helps  to  measure  the  happiness, 
comfort  and  health  of  your  employees 
—  therefore  it  counts  for  much  in 
measuring  their  powers  of  produc- 
tion— their  general  efficiency. 
Get  our  free  book  on  Factory  Sani- 
tation. Consult  with  one  of  our  serv- 
ice men.  And  see  "Standard"  fix- 
tures at  any  showroom  listed  below. 

'^tattdarcf '  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the  Home 

represent  the  complete,  up-to-date  line  for  Bathroom,  Kitchen  and  Laundry.  Their  supremacy 
is  the  result  of  experience,  service  and  quality.  Talk  to  your  plumber  about  'Standard".  Insist 
upon  this  proved,  time-tried  brand.  Look  for  the  Green  and  Gold  label.  If  interested  in 
plumbing  fixtures  for  domestic  use,  write  for  free  copy  of  'Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for 
the  Home,'  also  new  Sink  booklet. 

Standard  cSamtar.g'lt%  Co.,  Dept.  F-35  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

'Standard"  Showrooms  and  Service  Stations 


Some  of  the  'Standard"  Equipment  owned  by 
Richman  Bros.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 35  W.  3  1  ST 

NEW  YORK  (EXPORT  DEPT.) 50  BROAD 

BOSTON 186  DEVONSHIRE 

PHILADELPHIA 1 2  1  5  WALNUT 

WASHINGTON SOUTHERN  BLDQ. 

PITTSBURGH 106  SIXTH 

CHICAGO 14-30N.  PEORIA 

ST.  LOUIS 100  N.  FOURTH 

CLEVELAND 4409  EUCLIO 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO 311-321    ERIE 

COLUMBUS 243-255  S.  THIRD 

YOUNGSTOWN 219  CHAPEL  PLACE 

WHEELING 3120-30    JACOBS 

CANTON.     OHIO.     1108 


ERIE 128  W.   TWELFTH 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 

NASHVILLE 315  S.   TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS 84  6BAR0NNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON  &  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200-120  6  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 

FORT  WORTH 828-830  MONROE 

TORONTO,  CAN 59  E.   RICHMOND 

HAMILTON,  CAN 20  W.  JACKSON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 149-55  BLUXOME 

DETROIT  OFFICE HAMMOND  BLDG. 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

2ND    ST..    N.   E. 


Easyons  Do  the  Work  of  Both  Mud  Hooks  and  Skid  Chains 


EVEN  WHEN  you're  mired 
hub-deep,  Easyons  are  easily 
attached.  No  jacking  or  mov- 
ing of  car  necessary.  What's  more, 
Easyon  Chains  won't  injure  your 
tires  nor  mar  paint  of  spokes— the 
gripping  link  being  perfectly  smooth 
and  rounded  next  the  rubber,  and 
the  spoke  fasteners  padded  With 
leather  cushions. 


Easyon  Chains 


are  packed  in  a 

small  bag,  eight 

to  a  set  —  four  for  each  rear  wheel. 


Made  In  Three  Sizes: 

Size  Z\i  fits  3-in.  or  3}<-in.  Tires, 
PER  SET,  $3.00 

Size  4J2  fits  4-in.  or  4\i-'\n.  Tires, 
PER  SET,  $4.00 

Size  5K  fits  5-in.  or  5}<-in.  Tires, 

PER  SET,  $5.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post  or  Express  prepaid 
to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  on  examining, 
return  at  our  expense  and  receive 
your  MONEif  BACK. 


THE  WOODWORTH  MFC.  CORP.,    (Successors  to  Leather  Tire  Goods  Co., >       2011  Whirloool  Si      Niaoara  FilK    I 
Canadian  Factory  -Niagara  Falls   Ont.  New  York  Distributors  -  Ro^Auto  Supply  Co.,  HtS !&&dwa£ 
Chicago  Distributors  —  Geo.  B.  Carpenter   &   Co.,   436  Wells  Street. 
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EASY  to  get  in 
and  out  of,  but 
better  yet,  easy 
to  be  in  all  day.  You  wear  the  HATCH 
ONE-BUTTON  UNION  SUIT  from 
morning  till  night — working,  playing, 
eating,  going  about  from  place  to  place. 
So  its  constant  comfort,  its  splendid 
fit,  is  really  as  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  you  as  its  convenience. 

The  fit  assured  by  its  design  is  a  matter  of 
comfort  for  hours.  The  ONE  master  button  is 
a  matter  of  convenience  for  a  few  seconds  each 
morning  and  night.  That's  why  we  emphasize 
the  comfort. 

You  can  get  these  suits  in  knit  goods  or  in 
the  famous  Keep  Kool  mesh  at  most  good  de- 
partment stores  and  haberdashers',  but  if  you 
have  the  least  difficulty  send  your  size  with  re- 
mittance to  the  manufacturers  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  we  will  gladly  supply  you  direct,  delivery 
prepaid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PRICES: 
Men's  Suits— $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50 
Boys'  Suits— 75  cents 

A  catalog  illustrating  the  complete  line  of 
summer  and  winter  weights  will  be  sent  free 
on  request. 

FULD   &  HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 
ALBANY  NEW  YORK 

BARNES    KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  Distributor  to  Dealers 
303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Cltv 
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"Don't  Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  (J.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents. 

STOPS  SNORING,  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

SIMPLE    DEVICE    CO.,  MIDDLEBURG,  VA.,  BOX  12 


I  HOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenvilie  Kleiser 


A  practical  manual  lor  self-instruction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Invaluable  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth,  543  pp.  $1.25  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenne,  New  York 


The  Standard  Book 

Modern 

TENNIS 


By  P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  game.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  driv^  of  the 
game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photographs  of  great  players  inaction:  McLoughhn — 
Brookes; — Wilding — Williams — Bundy — T.  R.  Pell,  etc. 

For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special   interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Davis  Cup."     Large  I2mo,  cloth.     Profusely  illustrated. 
J2.00  net;  by  mail  J2.16. 
Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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other  supplies  have  been  brought  back 
from  the  front  since  the  drive  began. 
Operations  at  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
arc  successful. 
A  German  attack  on  the  Ypres  salient 
reaches  the  supporting  trenches,  but 
the  British  recover  their  positions  by 
a  counter-attack. 

April  11. — A  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  the 
Arras  sector  prevents  any  important 
advance.  The  position  of  Monchy-le- 
Preux  is  captured  and  held  against 
counter-attacks. 
The  German  report  asserts  that  1,000 
British  prisoners  were  taken  in  a 
counter-attack  near  St.  Quentin.  Lon- 
don admits  a  repulse. 

OTHER   FRONTS 

April  5. — British  and  Russian  armies  in 
Mesopotamia  join.  The  Russians  drive 
the  last  Turkish  soldiers  from  Persia, 
and  their  cavalry  occupies  two  frontier 
towns. 

Artillery-duels  are  in  progress  along  the 
Italian  front,  accompanied  by  air 
activity,  says_  Rome.  A  general  Aus- 
trian assault  is  expected. 

Russians  in  Galicia  repulse  six  German 
attacks  on  their  trenches,  reports 
Petrograd. 

April  6. — The  Bulgars  on  the  Macedonian 
front  attack  the  French  lines  without 
result. 
The  combined  Russian  and  British 
advance-guard  in  Mesopotamia  is  in 
hot  pursuit  of  the  Turks,  says  the 
British  War  Office. 

GENERAL 

April  5. — The  Norwegian  Legation  in 
London  announces  that  105  Nor- 
wegian ships,  a  total  of  166,322  tons, 
have  been  sunk  by  mines  or  submarines 
during  February  and  March.  Sixty 
lives  have  been  lost,  and  122  persons 
are  still  missing. 

April  6. — A  German  airplane  drops  bombs 
on  the  Kentish  coast. 

April  7. — Copenhagen  reports  that  the 
Norwegian  ship  Camilla,  carrying  corn 
for  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  is 
sunk  without  warning.  Seven  relief 
ships  have  been  sunk  since  February  1, 
all  unarmed  and  in  Berlin's  safety-zone. 

April  8. — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
that  one  German  destroyer  is  sunk  and 
another  severely  damaged  off  the  coast 
of  Belgium.  The  port  of  Zeebrugge  is 
attacked  by  destroyers  and  seaplanes. 

April  9. — The  British  have  been  destroy- 
ing U-boats  at  the  average  rate  of  one  a 
day  since  February  1,  say  returning 
travelers  from  Europe.  They  claim 
they  have  the  authority  of  Naval  and 
Admiralty  officials  for  the  figures. 

April  10. — Official  figures  from  the  United 
States  State  Department  report  that 
686  neutral  vessels,  19  of  them  Amer- 
ican, have  been  sunk  in  the  unrestricted 
submarine  campaign  up  to  April  3rd. 
The  finer  New  York  strikes  a  mine  off 
Liverpool,  but  makes  the  harbor  un- 
aided without  loss  of  life. 

April  11. — The  Spanish  steamer  San  Ful- 
gencio  is  sunk  unwarned.  This  is  the 
first  Spanish  ship  sunk  by  the  Germans 
without  notice. 

The  English  Admiralty  announces  that 
in  the  week  ending  April  8,  17  British 
vessels  exceeding  1600  tons  and  2 
smaller  ships  were  sunk  by  £/-boats. 
Fourteen  merchantmen  were  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked.  _  This  report  shows 
a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of 
sinkings. 

London  admits  that  the  food  situation  in 
Great  Britain  is  critical. 


BUY  The  Florsheim 
Shoe  and  save  in 
youryear's  shoebill. 
Economy  is  not  a  matter 
of  price — the  number  of 
clays'  wear  and  satisfac- 
tion are  the  true  measure 
of  value. 

$7  to  $10 

The  Florsheim  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  the  season's 
assortment  of  styles.  His 
name  and  booklet  on 
request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 


Chicago,  U.  S 


The 

Moreland— 
One  oj  two 
hun  Ired 
styles — 
Look  for 
name  in 
shoe. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Liquid  Fertilizer 

This  odorless  liquid  contains  every 
necessary  element  of  plant  food — 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  in  a 
form  which  is  instantly  assimilated. 
Two  tablespoonsful  in  a  gallon  of 
water  produce  a  complete,  conve- 
nient fertilizer  to  be  sprinkled  on 
lawns,  plants  and  shrubs. 
It  will  make  sturdier  plants,  better  foli- 
age, finer  blooms  and  larger  fruit. 
Order  now  and  give  your  garden  a  good 
start. 

y,  Pt.  35c  Postpaid;  1  Pt.  50c  Postpaid; 
1  Qt.  75c  Postpaid. 
1  Gal.  $2.00  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland. 

Dealers  Wanted 

THE  FERTILE  CO. 

1010  Leader  News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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FOREIGN 

April  6. — President  Menoeal  asks  the  per- 
mission of  the  Cuban  Congress  to 
declare  war  on  Germany. 
Holland  refuses  to  allow  armed  mer- 
chantmen to  enter  her  ports,  says  The 
Hague. 

The  American  Consul  in  Mexico  reports 
that  public  sentiment  is  turning  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States. 
April  7. — The  Kaiser  orders  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  submit  to 
him  proposals  for  the  reform  of  the 
Prussian  election  -  law  to  be  discust 
and  put  into  effect  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  announces  Amsterdam.  There 
is  agitation  in  Germany  for  immediate 
reform. 

Cuba  declares  war  on  Germany  and  seizes 
four  ships  interned  in  her  harbors. 
April  8. — Only  500  Americans  are  left  in 
Germany,  according  to  a  cable  from 
Berlin,  which  asserts  that  the  German 
Government  will  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  their  movements. 

April  9. — Germany's  Eastern  drive  is  halt- 
ed while  Socialist  members  of  the 
Reichstag  endeavor  to  persuade  the 
Russian  Government  to  a  separate  peace, 
reports  Copenhagen. 

April  10. — Brazil  severs  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations with  Germany  when  reports 
are  received  from  France  proving  that 
the  steamer  Parana  was  torpedoed. 

The  Russian  Government  issues  a  proc- 
lamation admitting  the  grave  danger 
of  a  German  drive  and  calling  on  all 
classes  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

The  wide  -  spread  strikes  which  have 
threatened  the  military  and  civil  sup- 
plies during  the  last  few  days  are  being 
settled  rapidly. 

All  estates  and  investments  belonging  to 
the  former  Czar  are  transferred  to  the 
Government  Constitute. 

The  Russian  Government  announces  that 
it  does  not  desire  conquest  or  the  an- 
nexation of  territory  by  the  war,  but 
only  a  lasting  peace,  declare  Petrograd 
dispatches. 

April  11. — Argentina  remains  neutral,  but 
indorses  the  stand  taken  by  the  United 
States  against  Germany.  Buenos  Aires 
decides  to  make  no  official  pronounce- 
ment of  neutrality,  and  is  now  mobiliz- 
ing her  forces. 

DOMESTIC 

April  5. — Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  is  swept  by 
fire.  Twenty-five  buildings,  including 
seven  large  hotels,  are  destroyed  with 
a  property  loss  estimated  at  $1,000,000. 

April  7. — An  incendiary  fire  does  $500,000 
damage  at  Belmont  Park  race-track. 

April  8. — The  Rev.  Billy  Sunday  opens 
his  three  months'  evangelistic  campaign 
in  New  York  by  identifying  himself 
with  the  war-sentiment  and  calling  for 
loyalty  to  country  as  well  as  service 
to  God.  He  announces  that  he  will 
divide  all  the  money  he  receives  for  his 
work,  above  expenses,  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

April  9. — Richard  Olney,  Attorney-General 

and  Secretary  of  State  in  Cleveland's 

second  administration,   dies  in  Boston 

at  the  age  of  81. 

St.  Louis  is  shaken  by  a  slight  earthquake. 

April  10. — The  Eddystone  Munitions-Plant 
at  Chester,  Pa.,  is  blown  up.  Over  125 
workers,  more  than  half  girls,  are  killed. 
Officials  of  the  company  affirm  that  the 
explosion  was  caused  by  an  outside 
agency. 

April   11. — Dye   companies  organize  in  a 
$20,000,000  merger  to  combat  German 
competition  after  the  war. 
Jonas  Weil,  philanthropist,  dies  in  New 
York  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 
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THAT 
TrR  FRICTION^ 

PRE***  5 


And  you'll  be  glad  to  miss  all 
signs  of  holes  that  invite  mud  and 
dirt  into  the  house. 

60c,  attached  —  White, 
Tan&  Gray.  For  Men, 
Women  and    Children. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

I  OS  Federal  St.,       Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees 
of  the  Foster  Friction  Plug 
which   prevents    slipping. 


Like  walking 

on  a  golf  green — 

On  city  street — asphalt,  concrete — the  tur£ 
like  tread  of  Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber 
Heels  speed  you  along. 

Your  softened  stride  is  also  sure.  Cat's  Paws  take 
you  safely  over  wet  and  slippery  going. 

The  Foster  Friction  Plug  slip-proofs  the  way  for  you 
— while  discouraging  wear. 

Oh  yes,  Cat's  Paws  are  more  economical  than  hard, 
leather  heels.     They  last  longer. 


FREE  TRIAL 

White's  JSm  Chests 


Free  Trial 


J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER 


protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift. 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

CO.,   Box  24,  Warsaw,  111. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DeDt.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


QK 


FLEXIBLE 
NO-METAL 


SHIEffl3B 


Viewofarch 


give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  aching  feet, 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevent     ^  fi 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.     j£ij$$g& 
Write  for  Booklet  and 
Free  10-Day  Trial  Offer  I 


cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


WithJellicoemrAe 
North  Sea 

A  thrilling  story  for  boys  by  Capt. 
Frank  H.  Shaw.  Describes  the  life  of  a 
midshipman  in  the  British  navy  from 
the  opening  of  the  present  war  to  the 
great  naval  battle  of  Dogger  Bank. 
Full  of  adventure  and  heroism.  Large, 
cloth-bound  book  with  four  color  plates. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


STUDY  LAW 30Days 


FREE 


Let  us  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  at  our  ex- 
pense,that  the  Hamilton  College  ot  Law  is  the  only  recog- 
nized resident  law  school  in  U  S.  Conferring  Degree  ot 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspondence.  Only 
law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school 
and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail.  Over  500  class, 
room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  lawyers. 
Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination. 
Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Law* 
yers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Special  30  Day-Free  Trial. 

HAMILT0NC0LLEiEOFUW,1208AdvertifinBBIdg.,Chieao* 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


FROM  a  prisoner  of  war  in  one 
of  the  European  camps  conies 
an  urgent  request  for  a  couple  of 
Wellington  Pipes. 

-A 


THE      UNIVERSAL     PIPE 

is  bringing  solid  comfort  to  men  of 
every  nation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. "  Its  well  catches  all  the 
moisture.  There's  no  bubbling — 
just  dry,  clean  smoke. 

WM.  DEMUTH  &  CO.,  New  York 


Venus  pencils 

17 Black  Degrees  and  2  Copying 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO..N.Y. 


Delivered  vl°u  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and   size-i  in  the  famous   line  of 
"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  nay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  STg 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual   riding  test 

in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS.  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  lllbtl  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

"£l>iRCYCLE     COMPANY 

"IStEJ  Dept.  M-172  Chicago 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  thai  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 
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"E.  C.  H.,"  Dell  Rapids,  S.  Dak.— "Please 
explain  the  meaning  of  'Dramatic  Moral.'  In 
Hazlitt's  'Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays'  is 
tliis  statement:  'The  whole  dramatic  moral  of 
"Coriolanus"  is  that  those  who  have  little  shall 
have  less,  and  that  those  who  have  much  shall 
take  all  that  others  have  left,'  etc." 

Moral  is  denned  as  follows:  -"  The  lesson  taught 
or  designed  to  be  taught  by  a  fable,  story,  or  the 
like;  the  instruction  or  significance  of  a  thing." 
A  "dramatic  moral,"  therefore,  would  be  the 
lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  a  drama, 
such  as  "Coriolanus." 

"H.  C.  W.,"  Dallas,  Texas. — "  (1)  Is  it  proper 
to  use  an  apostrophe  with  the  pronoun  its  except 
when  the  word  is  used  as  a  contraction  of  'it  is'? 
(2)  In  the  sentence,  'They  were  hurled  from  the 
car  and  struck  in  the  center  of  the  railroad  track,' 
is  it  wrong  to  use  center  in  such  a  sense?  " 

(1)  The  pronoun  its  never  takes  the  apostrophe. 
(2)  It  is  better  to  say  "middle"  (not  "center"). 

"J.  M.  M.,"  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.— "Is 
the  word  slob,  to  designate  a  stump  or  stake  in 
the  water,  as  used  in  the  Southern  States,  con- 
sidered correct  English?  " 

The  word  slob  is  a  Scotticism  defined  as  follows: 
"A  small  post;  the  stump  of  a  tree;  a  stake." 
It  is  a  Scottish  variant  of  "stub"  and  can  be 
used  colloquially  but  not  in  writing. 

"W.  S.,"  Catasauqua,  Pa. — "Kindly  tell  me 
how  it  is  customary  to  indicate  to  the  compositor 
type  such  as  italics,  small  caps,  and  LARGE 
CAPS  in  a  'typed'  manuscript." 

Italics  are  indicated  by  a  single  underscore; 
small  capitals  by  a  double  underscore,  and  full 
capitals  by  a  triple  underscore. 

"H.  I.  N.,"  South  Bend,  Ind.— "How  old  is 
William  II.  of  Prussia,  and  how  many  sisters  and 
brothers  has  he?" 

William  II.,  King  of  Prussia  and  German 
Emperor,  was  born  January  27,  1859,  and  is, 
therefore,  fifty-eight  years  old.  He  has  one 
brother,  Henry,  and  four  sisters,  Charlotte, 
Victoria,  Sophie,  and  Margaret. 

"A.  Y.  P.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "I  have  heard 
it  asserted  that  the  Russians  have  no  equivalent 
for  our  social  titles  of  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss,  and 
address  individuals  directly  by  their  names.  Is 
this  correct?" 

The  Russians  have  no  such  titles  as  we  have, 
but  address  each  other  by  their  Christian  names. 

"E.  J.  C,"  Franklinton,  N.  C. — "Two  train 
orders  were  recently  sent,  reading  as  follows: 
'After  Extra  317  North  has  arrived  at  Franklinton, 
Engine  547  will  run  extra  Franklinton  to  Johnson 
Street,'  and  'After  Extra  317  arrives  at  Franklinton, 
Engine  547  will  run  extra  Franklinton  to  Johnson 
Street.'  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  which  wording 
is  correct.  Kindly  advise  as  to  correct  wording  of 
this  order." 


Neither.     The  correct  form 
317  North  shall  have  arrived." 


is:    "After  Extra 


"P.  E.  C,"  San  Antonio,  Fla. — "In  order  to 
settle  an  argument,  please  decide  the  following: 
In  the  formation  of  rattles  on  a  rattlesnake,  do 
the  new  rattles  originate  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  or 
do  they  originate  from  the  button  attached  to 
the  rattles? ' ' 

The  rattle  of  the  rattleshake  is  developed  from 
the  single  conical  scale  or  epidermal  spine,  which 
in  most  snakes  forms  the  internal  tegument  of  the 
tail.  The  bone  on  which  the  root  of  the  rattle 
rests  consists  of  the  last  caudal  vertebrae  and  is 
covered  with  a  skin  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
rattle  in  young  rattlesnakes.  The  "New  Inter- 
national Encyclopedia"  says:  "The  curious 
epidermal  structure  at  the  end  of  the  tail  con- 
sists of  a  tapering  series  of  amber-colored,  horny, 
flattened  bells  which  are  locked  into  one  another. 
The  oldest  or  terminal  bell  (the  button)  is  in 
reality  the  horny  covering  of  the  tip  of  the  tail 
which  was  not  discarded  when  the  skin  was  first 
molted.  At  each  successive  molt  the  tip  is 
pushed  out  by  the  new  skin,  and  so  a  bell  is  added 
at  the  base  with  each  new  shedding  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  skin." 
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HaynerCigars 


DIRECT  FROM 
FACTORY  TO  YOU 


I UST  once  —  for  your  own 
"  satisfaction — send  us  a  trial 
order  for  Hayner  Standards  or 
Panetelas  —  which  we  offer  at 


!sn£23£^-; 


Site 


PARCEL  POST  PAID 

Judge  these  cigars  for  your- 
self—  learn  how  fine  they  are 
— how  fresh  and  fragrant  they 
come  to  you — and  what  a 
great  saving  our  "Direct  from 
Factory"  plan  of  selling 
means  to  you. 

Only  5  Cents  Each 

If  you  smoke  5c  cigars,  here  are 
finer  qualities,  real  3  for  25c 
values,  at  the  same  price  you 
always  paid.  If  you  smoke  3  for 
25c  cigars,  these  at  6c  each  will 
please  you  every  bit  as  well  and 
save  you  exactly  40%. 

Hayner  Standards       \  ^ 

Are  hand-made, long  filler  cigars 
—  Londres  shape  —  4%  inches 
long— a  choice  blend  of  genuine 
imported  Havana  and  fine 
domestic  tobaccos  with  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper— a  mild, sweet 
and  delightful  smoke. 

Hayner  Panetelas 

Are  particularly  fine  in  flavor 
and  aroma— full  5-inch  panetela 
shape— a  long,  cool,  even  smok- 
ing cigar  that  is  immensely 
popular  with  our  patrons. 

Money-Back  Offer 

Send  for  a  box  of  25  Standards  or 
25  Panetelas  — smoke  8  or  10  — 
judge  them  squarely  on  their 
merits— and  if  you  do  not  find 
them  better  than  any  you  ever 
bought  at  the  price— send  back 
the  balance  and  we  will  return 
your  money  without  a  word. 
Take  us  up  on  this  offer— try 
these  cigars— you  can't  lose— we 
take  all  the  risk  and  stand  all  the 
expense  if  we  fail  to  please  you. 

In  ordering  — state  shape  and  color  Exact  size 
preferred  —  Standards  or  Panetelas—  of  Hayner 
light,  medium  or  dark.  Standards. 

Address  our  nearest  office 

THE  HAYNER  CIGAR  CO.,  B§S.F 

Dayton,  0.  Washington,  D.  C.     Boston,  Mass. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.     Kansas  City,  Mo.        St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Toledo,  0.  Jacksonville,  Fla.       New  Orleans,  La. 

ESTABLISHED  1866  CAPITAL  $500,000 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns   and    Adverbs,  clearly    and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  Engtish  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernald,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    -    -    -    New  York 
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Every  expectant  mother,  every  nurse,  and  every  woman 
who  hopes  some  day  to  be  a  mother,  should  read  the 
important  new  book. 

ADVICE  TO  WOMEN 
On  the  Care  of  the  Health  Before, 
During,   and    After   Confinement 

by  Florence  Stacnoole,  Diplomate  of  the  London  Obstet 
rical  Society  and  Lecturer  to  the  British  National  Health 
Society.  Revised  to  conform  to  American  practise  by 
LydiaE.  Anderson,  R.N.  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  book  is  t'le  outcome  of  years  of  practical  experience 
in  obstetrics,  and  the  authors'  advice  is  for  that  reason 
peculiarly  trustworthy  and  their  hints  on  how  to  meet 
emergencies  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 
The  Lessening  of  Pain  and  Danger  In  Childbirth 
the  prevention  of  infection,  and  the  avoidance  of  many 
discomforts  can  be  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
instructions  as  to  health,  food,  exercise,  etc.,  provided. 
A  complete  list  of  the  articles  required  in  confinement 
is  given  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  new-born  infant. 

i2mo,  doth.     $1 .25  net;  by  mail,  $1.37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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AMPICO 

Qleproductna  £Pian<y 


.f.-l^-al'l 


What  Impresario  could  assemble  all  this  talent  ? 


SCORE  of  the  greatest  living  pianists  await  their  turn  to  play  for  your 
guests— if  you  own  the  Ampico.  Godowsky,  Bauer,  Busoni,  Buhlig, 
Ornstein,  Brockway,  Volavy,  Adler — they  are  all  present  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  flesh.  Their  interpretations  of  great  musical  works  are  just  as  in- 
dividual, just  as  satisfying  artistically  when  reproduced  as  when  played 
by  the  artist  in  person. 

The  Ampico  may  be  had  in  the  Chickering,  Haines  Bros.,  Marshall  &  Wendell,  Franklin, 
and  the  celebrated   Knabe  pianos.      Write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  more  about  the  Ampico. 


THE  AMERICAN   PIANO    COMPANY 

437         FIFTH        AVENUE  NEW         YORK. 
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Cities  Service  Company 

In  Its  Recently  Issued 

Annual  Report 

Reveals 

$48,000,000  combined  gross  earnings 
of  subsidiaries. 

$10,000,000  combined  gross  earnings 
of  parent  company. 

$26,000,000  surplus  accounts  of  sub- 
sidiaries. 

$173,000,000  total  amount  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  subsidiaries  and  parent 
company  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

200,000  H.  P.  additional  turbine 
capacity  ordered  for  the  electric 
properties. 

48,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  natural 
gas  sold. 

A  remarkably  low  capitalization   and   many 

other  interesting  facts  and  figures. 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of  the  largest 

Public   Utility  organizations   in  the   United 

States. 
Write  for  copies  of  Annual  Report  L.  D.  108  to 

HENRY  L.  DOHERTY  &  COMPANY 


Bond  Department 
Sixty  Wall  Street 


New  York 


Partial  Payment 
Combinations 

Detailed  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
investment  combinations  to  fit  any  sav- 
ing capacity  from  $10  up.  Outlined  in 
Circulars  M-9  and  T-9. 

John  Muir  &  Pa 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  ~ 

Odd  Lots 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


=BOTH: 


HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List  and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  3200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77     ft25Certilicatesol  Deposit  also  lor  saving  investors. 


51-6% 


ON  YOUR  MONEY  and  abso- 
lute safety,  if  invested  in  Georgia 
2        ^^  Farm  Mortgages.      We  have  handled 

this  form  of  investment  for  20  years  without  a  loss  to  our 
clients.     Six  per  cent  paid  on  time  certificates.     Write 
for  details.    "Sessions  Stands  for  Safety." 
Sessions    Loan    &    Trust    Co.,    Drawer    3,  Marietta,  Ga. 

Catholic  Church  Mortgages 

FOR  SALE  IN  ANY  AMOUNT   gZQL. 
TO  NET  THE  INVESTOR   O/O 

Interest,  payable  semi-annually.  These  mortgages  are  a 
first  lien  upon  Roman  Catholic  Church  property,  and  con- 
stitute the  highest  class  of  investment.  Principal  and 
interest  collected  and  remitted  to  investors,  without  charge. 


B.    J. 

<tOO   Fleming   Bldg. 


CAVANAGH 

Dee  Moines,   Iowa 


HOW  TO   FINANCE  OUR  WAR- 
EXPENSES 

MUCH  thought  has  been  given  in  finan- 
cial no  less    than  in  Governmental 
circles  to  our  problem  how  best  to  raise  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  expenses  we 
shall  incur   in   the   European   War.     The 
President  in  his  address  to  Congress  pro- 
posed to  resort  to  both  of  the  Government's 
resources,  that  is,  to  taxation  as  well  as  to 
putting  out  bonds,  the  purpose  being  to 
choose    methods    by    which    the    taxation 
would  not  become  so  vast  as  to  check  in- 
dustry, nor  the  loans  so  great  as  to  create 
inflation  and  so  invite  prostration  through 
reaction.     Matters   for   deliberation   were 
the  proportions  of  each  that  should  be  ob- 
served in  such  a  combination  of  credits. 
Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  taxation 
should  be  sufficiently  great  to  control  war- 
profits,  but  should  not  operate  to  prevent 
them.     It    was    suggested    in     The    New 
Republic   by   Professor   Sprague,    of   Har- 
vard, that,  after  an  initial  bond-issue  with 
which  to  provide  the  funds  immediately 
necessary,    the    Government    should   raise 
practically    all    its    funds    from    current 
taxation.     Inasmuch  as  war-loans  lead  to 
inflation  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,    they    bear    heavily    on    the    poor. 
And  a  rise  in  prices  also  makes  the  cost 
of  funds  for  the  Government  increasingly 
higher. 

According  to  Professor  Sprague,  taxa- 
tion "to  the  bone"  has  the  advantage 
that  it  "checks  unnecessary  consump- 
tion at  the  outset  of  hostilities  and  en- 
forces economy."  One  of  the  proposals 
made  by  him  was  that  a  special  war-tax 
of  10  per  cent,  be  imposed  on  incomes  of 
$1,500,  and  one  of  15  per  cent,  on  incomes 
of  $2,000,  the  rate  advancing  by  successive 
stages  until  50  per  cent,  was  paid  on 
incomes  of  $40,000.  Whether  the  Admin- 
istration would  follow  any  such  drastic 
course  was  believed  to  be  more  than 
doubtful.  It  was  more  likely  to  adopt  the 
method  which  England  has  employed,  altho 
it  might  resort,  in  even  greater  degree,  to 
taxation  than  England  has  done.  It 
seemed  likely  that  an  "excess-profits  tax" 
on  war-supply  companies  would  be  levied 
and  that  it  would  be  a  severe  one.  Prof. 
Irving  Fisher  inclined  strongly  to  the 
taxation  plan.  In  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist,  he  recently  said: 

"The  great  outstanding  fact,  almost 
wholly  overlooked,  is  that  when  a  war  is 
financed  by  loans  these  loans  become,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  basis  for  an  in- 
flation of  credit  or  deposit  currency  and 
cause  a  great  and  rapid  rise  in  the  price- 
level,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  and  in- 
justices which  such  a  rise  implies.  Many 
suffer  through  inability  to  secure  a  due 
share  of  the  nation's  products  because  of 
the  greatly  increased  price-level  and 
because  of  the  unequal  manner  in  which 
borrowing  spreads  the  burden  of  war  over 
the  people.  The  Governments  forced  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  prices  for  the  sup- 
plies of  war,  and  must  pay  almost  any 
price  asked  because  of  the  exigency  of  its 
situation,  hence  its  loans  are  exhausted 
more  and  more  quickly.  In  addition  it 
carries  for  years  thereafter  an  immense 
burden  of  debt. 

"Were  a  war,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
financed  by  taxation,  the  consumption  of 


the  people  with  small  and  moderate  in- 
comes would  not  be  reduced  any  more  then, 
if  as  much,  as  it  is  now  by  a  high  price- 
level;  extravagance  among  the  rich  would 
be  curtailed;  there  would  be  fewer  for- 
tunes made  from  the  war,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  more  goods  for  the  money 
expended,  while  no  burden  of  debt  would 
be  left. 

"These  causes  and  effects  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing  for  war-purposes  have 
practically  never  been  foreseen.  They 
were  apparently  not  foreseen  in  the 
present  conflict  by  any  of  the  warring 
nations.  They  were  not  foreseen  by  us  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  nor  at  the  time 
of  our  Revolutionary  War.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  any  war  in  history  they  have 
been  foreseen.  Even  after  peace  has  come, 
war-inflation  has  been  half  overlooked 
because  it  has  always  been  mingled  with 
war-scarcity. 

"I  was  myself  surprized  to  find  how 
much  more  important  a  cause  of  the  rising 
cost  of  living  in  Europe  the  abundance  of 
money  has  been  than  the  scarcity  of  goods. 
The  United  States  is  suffering  a  reflex 
effect  in  the  import  of  gold,  which  largely 
explains  our  own  high  cost  of  living.  If 
we  enter  the  war,  we  must  not  add  to  our 
gold  inflation  a  credit  inflation,  yet  we 
could  not  escape  this  if  we  follow  a  bond- 
selling  policy. 

"Borrowing  may  have  to  be  used  as  the 
immediate  means  to  meet  the  initial 
demands  of  a  war.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
even  such  a  loan  should  be  paid  off  as 
quickly  as  possible  during  the  war  itself 
by  the  means  of  taxation.  There  is  no 
injustice  in  a  tax  -  policy.  Conscription 
of  income  is  as  just  as  conscription  of 
persons." 

After  Congress  came  together  on  April  2, 
there  was  little    doubt   that    on  wealthy 
men  and  large  corporations  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  hoped  to  impose  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  cost  of  carrying  on 
the  war.     On  the  assumption  that,  aside 
from    bond -issues,    the    sum    of    at   least 
$500,000,000  would  have  to  be  raised  by 
taxation    during    the    coming    fiscal   year, 
majority  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  believed  they  could  raise  this 
sum  by  a  graduated  levy  on  the  net  incomes 
of  individuals  and  corporations.     The  plan 
was  to  exempt  all  incomes  below  $1,500  a 
year,  but  from  that  sum  upward  the  scale 
of  taxation  would  steadily  increase  until, 
in  the  case  of  incomes  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
the  levy  upon  the  excess  would  become 
practically    confiscatory.      The    tentative 
scale,    as    outlined    in    the     New     York 
Evening  Sun,  was  as  follows:    On  incomes 
from  $1,500  to  $5,000,  3  per  cent.;    from 
$5,000  to  $25,000,  5  per  cent.;   from  $25,- 
000  to  $50,000,.  10  per  cent.;  from  $50,000 
to    $100,000,    25    per  cent.;     on   incomes 
in   excess   of   $100,000,  not   less    than  50 
per  cent.     This  would  apply  to   individ- 
ual    earnings.      With     regard     to     levies 
against   the   incomes  of   corporations,  the 
plan  was  to  follow  the  scheme  that   had 
been  adopted  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
belligerent  countries  of  making  the  indus- 
tries receiving  most  of  the  gross  revenues 
from  the  production  of  war-supplies  pay 
the  heaviest  premium,   thus  insuring  the 
country  against  undue  profits  for  munition- 
makers.      All    other    corporation    incomes 
in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  were  to  be  taxed 
also,  on  a  graduated  scale,   the  effect  of 
which  would  be  practically  to  confiscate 
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increments    of   net   revenue    in   excess    of 

10  per  cent. 

After   Congress   had  been  in   session  a 

week  there  was  an  expectation  that  the 
Administratior    would   ask   for    authority 

first  to  issue  the  huge  sum  of  $5,000,000,000 

bonds;  within  a  few  days  the  amount  was 
raised  to  $7,000,000,000,  of  whose  proceeds 
$2,000,000,000  would  be  used  for  the  war- 
establishment  and  $3,000,000,000  for  ex- 
tending credits  to  the  Allies;  secondly, 
to  raise  through  taxes  not  $500,000,000, 
but  $1,750,000,000.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post   remarked   that    these    were 

"wholly  -  unprecedented  amounts."  If 
raised  within  a  single  twelvemonth,  their 
aggregate  "would  be  more  than  three 
times  the  revenue  raised  through  loans  and 
taxes  even  in  the  fiscal  year  18G5,  when  the 
Government  had  more  than  one  million 
men  in  the  field  on  one  of  the  widest 
battle-fronts  in  history."  The  debate 
which  would  arise,  when  the  Treasury 
gave  Congress  its  detailed  estimate  of  re- 
quirements for  the  war-credit,  would  in 
part,  at  least,  converge  on  the  question 
whether  our  Government,  taking  the 
figures  as  proposed,  "would  or  would  not 
be  starting  on  too  large  a  scale  of  initial 
appropriations."  The  Post  said  it  was 
aware  of  the  argument  which  existed  for 
providing  more  rather  than  less  than  would 
be  required  in  a  given  period;  but  there 
were  also  "  strong  reasons  for  studying  care- 
fully beforehand  the  purely  economic  effects 
of  assuming  at  once  any  burden  greater  than 
present  paramount  needs  require."  The 
first  war  -  credit  voted  to  the  English 
Government,  after  the  hasty  preliminary 
measures  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was 
for  $1,750,000,000.  The  British  war-loans 
issued  in  the  first  twelve  months  of  fighting 
amounted  to  $4,500,000,000,  put  out,  how- 
ever, at  two  separate  dates,  seven  months 
apart.  Meanwhile,  the  total  increase  in 
Great  Britain's  annual  tax-roll  over  that 
of  the  year  before  the  war  had  been  $2,- 
000,000,000.  These  two  items  made  a 
sum  "a  little  short  of  the  sum  proposed  in 
the  Washington  dispatches  for  our  Govern- 
ment." 

FORTUNES  MADE  IN  SHIPS— AFTER- 
THE-WAR  PROSPECTS 

In  illustration  of  a  familiar  fact,  that  the 
war  has  been  making  fortunes  for  ship- 
owners, the  New  York  Times  Annalist 
recently  presented  some  interesting  in- 
formation. First,  it  cited  the  ship  Aztec 
which  a  German  submarine  sank  early  in 
April,  when  on  her  first  voyage  as  an 
armed  freighter  from  New  York  to  Havre. 
The  vessel  had  been  insured  for  $1,000,000, 
and  yet  less  than  two  years  ago  the  Aztec 
might  have  been  bought  for  $100,000. 
This  rise  in  value  illustrates  what  happens 
when  war  destroys  ships  almost  daily  and 
keeps  many  others  locked  in  harbors; 
The  ancient  saying  that  anything  is  worth 
what  it  will  bring  when  offered  for  sale  was 
cited  by  the  writer  as  "the  only  justifica- 
tion for  the  prices  which  vessels  are  bring- 
ing." Ships  in  reality  "are  not  worth 
anything  like  what  their  owners  ask, 
based  on  their  cost  or  their  earning  power 
when  rates  are  near  normal."  So  long, 
however,  as  rates  are  written  up  "almost 
to  a  point  where  a  ship's  cargo  returns  the 
purchase-price  of  the  vessel  on  her  first 
trip,  there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  price 
which  she  can  command."  The  writer  says 
further  of  the  Aztec  and  some  other  ships: 

"The  Aztec  was  of  less  than  4,000  tons 
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gross  tonnage,  and  was  twenty-three  years 
old.       A     slow-moving,     small-sized    boat, 
slu    had  practically  been  relegated   to  the 
backwaters   of  commerce  when  war  broke 
out.      Certainly   she  could    not    have   been 
kept  in  commission  in   the  Atlantic  trade 
against  the  competition  maintained  before 
the    war    by    the    big    Continental    boats. 
When    the   Pacific    Mail    Steamship   Com- 
pany was  being  liquidated  a    bargain   lot 
was' made  up  of  seven    small   steamships 
and  some  odds  and  ends  of  piers,  the  lot 
being  sold  to  the  American    International 
Corporation  and  W.  R.  Grace  &   Co.  for 
$1,250,000.     It  was  estimated  at  the  time 
that  the  Aztec,  one  of  the  seven  boats  left 
after  the  sale  of  the  four  big  liners  to  the 
International  Mercantile  Marine,  had  cost 
her    new    owners    approximately    $80,000, 
and  that  she  was  no  bargain  at  that  figure. 
"However,  the  Aztec  and  her  sister  ships 
turned  out  to  have  been  very  good  bar- 
gains, for  the  demand  for  bottoms  became 
so  great  in  the  latter  part  of   1915  that 
almost  any  vessel  which  could  hold  together 
and  get  insurance  could  find  a  charter  at 
high  prices.     When  the  Aztec  was  sold  to 
the  Oriental  Navigation  Company,  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  she  brought  $778,000,  and 
she    had    already    returned    $400,000    in 
operating  profits  to  the  sellers,  so  that  the 
original    investment    of    perhaps    $80,000 
had  grown  to  $1,178,000.    And  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  she  would  have  paid 
her  new  owners  a  satisfactory  return  had 
the  submarines  failed  to  get  her  for  half  a 
dozen  round  trips. 

"When  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  was 
reborn  early  last  year,  orders  were  at  once 
given  for  the  construction  of  a  new  steam- 
ship, to  cost  $325,000.  When  it  was 
launched,  and,  of  course,  long  before  com- 
pletion, it  was  sold  by  the  Pacific  Mail  for 
$600,000.  The  new  owner  waited  but  a 
short  time  before  selling  it  to  an  estab- 
lished steamship  line  for  $800,000. 

"An  old  sailing-vessel,  the  Norwegian 
bark,  Sator,  was  wrecked  twenty  months 
ago  and  towed  into  Montevideo  for  salvage. 
The  damages  to  the  vessel  were  so  great 
that  the  owners  refused  to  take  it,  but 
left  it  on  the  hands  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany. The  company  offered  the  wreck  for 
sale' for  $5,000,  and  then  at  $4,000,  without 
finding  a  taker.  In  the  meantime  shipping 
values  were  jumping  day  by  day,  and  when 
a  local  syndicate  at  Montevideo  had 
finally  ascertained  the  extent  of  the  ship's 
injuries  it  purchased  the  Sator  for  $85,000." 

The  writer  then  gives  facts  as  to  other 
ships,  the  names  of  which  in  some  cases 
had  been  purposely  changed,  but  the 
details  given  are  all  authentic,  having 
been  vouched  for  by  ship-builders.  These 
data  are  offered  because  they  have  interest 
"as  showing  the  rapidity  of  the  appreci- 
ation of  new  vessels  which  occupied  the 
ways  when  the  rush  to  get  ships  built 
found  the  yards  unable  to  promise  any 
early  deliveries." 

"There  was,  for  instance,  the  William 
J.  Logan,  a  vessel  built  partly  as  an  experi- 
ment for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
lumber  in  large  packages.  The  Logan 
was  designed  with  a  roomy  hull  and  extra 
large  hatches  to  permit  the  easy  handling 
of  great  bales  of  finished  lumber,  and,  like 
most  vehicles  built  along  peculiar  fines 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  particular  user,  she 
was  at  a  disadvantage  when  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  lumber  trade  did  not 
keep  the  Logan  busy  long,  and  she  was  sent 
back  to  the  builders  to  be  altered  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  general  cargo  purposes. 
The  alterations  should  not  have  been 
written  into  the  construction-cost  of  the 
vessel,  since  thev  were  merely  for  the  un- 
doing of  work  that  had  unfitted  her  for 
general  cargoes,  but  they  were,  and  the 
owner  sold  the  vessel  for  $1,000,000  over 
and  above  her  final  cost,     The  price  paid 
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was  more  than  three  times  the  original 
contract  construction  -  price.  Like  the 
Aztec,  she  afterward  encountered  a  sub- 
marine, but  reached  a  British  port  badly 
damaged. 

•"Then  there  were  the  sister  ships  Nebras- 
kan  and  Nevada n,  built  for  the  American 
Hawaiian  and  released  for  sale  after  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  cost 
S41H).000  each,  and  were  sold  for  $700,000 
before  values  had  risen  far.  The  Nebraska  n 
figured  in  one  of  the  earliest  submarine 
meetings,  being  torpedoed  while  returning 
in  ballast,  but  was  saved. 

"A  schooner,  which  cost  the  owner 
$2,800  before  the  war,  has  shared  in  the 
rising  value  of  vessels  suitable  for  the 
Atlantic  trip  and  was  sold  recently  for 
$30,000.  That  represents  about  the 
maximum  percentage  increase  in  value 
that  has  come  to  light.  As  a  sailing-vessel 
competing  with  steam  she  could  not  get 
any  profitable  business  in  1914,  but  in 
1916  she  had  but  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
safely  with  a  full  cargo  to  pay  her  war-cost. 

"A  new  vessel  commands  almost  any 
price.  The  Carolinian,  built  to  carry 
coal,  was  contracted  for  at  $330,000.  Be- 
fore completion  she  sold  for  $600,000,  and 
the  second  owner  promptly  transferred  her 
for  $750,000. '  Once  more  before  going 
into  blue  water  this  vessel  was  sold,  bring- 
ing $850,000  from  a  company  that  wanted 
her  for  use,  not  for  a  speculation,  and  it  is 
reported  on  good  authority  that  in  the 
three  trips  that  have  since  been  made  the 
ship  has  repaid  her  cost.  That  is  the 
astounding  conclusion  of  so  many  recitals  of 
fabulous  prices  paid  for  vessels,  that  the 
last  owners  made  big  profits  in  spite  of  the 
inflation  in  the  cost  of  their  investment  or 
speculation. 

"'The  Norfolk  was  constructed  six  years 
ago  at  a  total  cost  under  $400,000.  Had 
the  war  not  given  it  a  fictitious  value,  it 
might  have  been  sold  for  half  that  sum 
after  allowing  for  age  and  deterioration. 
As  it  was,  after  six  years  in  sen  ice  for  the 
owners,  the  Norfolk  was  put  on  a  five-year 
charter  at  an  annual  rental  of  $480,000. 

"If  it  be  objected  that  these  instances 
are  extreme  and  not  characteristic,  ship- 
ping men  will  tell  you  almost  unbelievable 
stories  which  they  only  know  by  hearsay. 
A  vessel  recently  sunk  with  large  loss  of 
life  was  purchased  by  a  steamship  com- 
pany for  $670,000  from  a  man  who  had 
taken  it  for  a  small  debt.  The  new  owners 
charged  off  depreciation  until  they  carried 
the  vessel  at  $200,000,  and  refused  $1,- 
000,000  shortly  before  she  was  submarined. 
An  iron  freighter  was  burned  in  New  York 
Harbor  and  her  masts  were  long  afterward 
marked  with  red  lanterns  until  the  Gov- 
ernment could  destroy  the  hull.  It  was 
finally  bought  for  $10,000,  raised,  and  towed 
to  Staten  Island,  and  sold  with  $250,000 
profit  to  the  man  who  had  it  rebuilt." 

As  the  writer  remarks,  these  figures 
remind  one  of  the  prices  paid  for  picks 
and  shovels  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Klondike,  "with  this  difference,  that  the 
high  prices  are  certain  to  obtain  longer 
because  there  is  no  means  of  getting  ad- 
ditional vessels  quickly  with  which  to 
break  the  market."  Moreover,  the  con- 
struction costs  of  vessels  have  risen  so 
considerably  as  partly  to  justify  the  higher 
priee  of  ships  in  commission.  Ships' 
plates,  for  which  builders  were  paying 
\x/%  cents  per  pound  three  years  ago,  are 
selling  now  at  8  cents  for  future  deliveries, 
or  for  10  cents  where  immediate  delivery 
is  required.  Labor  at  the  yards  has  gone 
up  50  per  cent.,  and  on  steamships  labor 
makes  up  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  net 
cost  before  allowing  for  overhead,  leaving 
44  per  cent,  for  materials.  In  consequence, 
the  manufacturing  cost  of  a  new  vessel  is 
"considerably    more    than    twice   what  it 
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would  have  been  for  the  same  ship  three 
years  ago."  As  to  the  future,  the  writer 
says :  ' 

"Because  the  present  market  is  artificial, 
ship-builders  and  owners  are  prepared  for  a 
radical  drop  in  the  value  of  vessels  after 
the  war,  but  recent  developments  have 
mado  them  revise  their  estimate  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  freight-rates,  and 
hence,  ship  values,  will  go  down.  It  is 
held  that  if  no  more  vessels  are  sunk  the 
world  must  get  along  with  a  shortage  of 
ships  for  at  least  five  years  after  the  war. 
It  is  predicted  that  the  immediate  result 
of  the  stoppage  of  war  will  be  a  sharp  drop 
in  freight-quotations,  followed  by  a  partial 
recovery  as  international-  business  begins 


to  pick  up,  and  thai  for  the  full  period  of 
I'u  e  j  ears  rates  will  be  high  enough  to  make 
it  profitable  to  continue  the  operation  of 
most  of  the  ships  bought  at  1916  prices. 

"However,  it  is  not  intended  nor  ex- 
pected that  all  of  these  vessels  should 
continue  after  the  war.  Most  ships  have 
been  driven  so  hard  that  their  engines  and 
hulls  are  in  very  bad  condition.  In  the 
case  of  the  older  ships  it  is  a  question  if 
they  are  worth  repairing  when  they  finally 
come  to  be  laid  off.  It  is  the  plan  of  their 
owners  to  scrap  them  when  the  demand 
eases  up,  leaving  the  field  to  ships  that  can 
be  operated  more  economically.  The 
best  practise  of  American  steamship  com- 
panies has  been  to  apply  a  considerable 
part  of  each  vessel's  earnings  against  its 


cost,  in  order  to  bring  its  book  value 
down  below  the  lowest  price  for  which  it 
might  be  disposed  of  after  the  war.  With 
this  done,  the  decline  in  ocean  freights 
that  may  come  in  the  next  few  months 
will  not  leave  the  shipping  companies 
with  charges  that  they  can  not  meet  with 
normal  freight-rates  prevailing." 


Evidence  of  Genius. — "  You  waste  your 

time  painting  pictures." 

"  You  are  wrong — I  sell  my  pictures." 
"  Which  fact  convinces  me  you  can  sell 

anything.     Why  not  take  up  insurance,  or 

motors,    or    something    with    big    monev 

in  it?  "—Puck. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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\X7HAT  was  formerly  a  skill- 
*  *  ful  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney in  1 8 17  is  now  an  exhilarating 
and  safe  pleasure-trip,  because 
palatial  steel  steamers  have  re- 
placed the  bark  canoe  of  the 
Indian  voyageur  and  the  route  is 
through  the  same  historic  and  pic- 
turesque waters.  All  the  charm  of 
old-world  travel  haunts  are  to  be 
found  in  this  1,000  mile  journey 
"Niagara  to  the  Sea." 


The  trip  includes  almost  1,000 
miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids, 
including  the  Thousand  Islands, 
the  exciting  descent  of  the  mar- 
velous rapids,  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  Montreal,  Quaint  old 
Quebec,  with  its  famous  miracle- 
working  shiine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  and  the  famous  Saguenay 
River,  with  its  stupendous  Capes, 
"Trinity"  and  "Eternity,"  higher 
than  Gibraltar. 


A  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel — A  Thousand  Thrills  of  Pleasure 


Fares  From  Niagara  Falls 

To  Montreal  and  return  -  $10.00 
To  Quebec  and  return  -  26.35 
To  Saguenay  River 

and  return      -    35.00 


Send  For  Booklet 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  book- 
let, map  and  guide  to  John  F.Pierce, 
Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  lis  R.  &  O.  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 


CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 
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Classified    Columns 


HIGH  GRADESALESMEN®  AGENTS 


GET  into  biggest  money  making  end  auto- 
mobile business — replacing  necessary  equip- 
ment. Live,  ambitious  men  wanted  as  special 
factory  representatives,  exclusive  territory; 
taking  orders  for  tops,  top  coverings,  seat 
covers,  "Stik-Tite"  Windows.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  capital  required.  No  competi- 
tion. Copyrighted  system  protects  you.  Free 
catalog,  samples,  lull  details. 

CINCINNATI  AUTO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Dept.  D47,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

TYPEWRITERS 

STARTLING  VALUES  in  typewriters.  $10 
to  $15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All  makes.  Ship- 
ped on  trial.  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  Offer  No.  122B,  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 

Large  manufacturing  concern  in  middle- 
west  wishes  to  secure  services  of  man  with 
accounting  and  collection  experience,  organ- 
izing and  directing  ability  and  capable  of  de- 
veloping along  larger  lines. 

Must  be  good  correspondent  and  familiar 
with  modern  office  methods.  Splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  man  doing  similar  work  success- 
fully but  wanting  to  handle  larger  problems. 
Address  Box  F.  H.,  care  Literary  Digest. 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE -DAVIS  CO., 
31  Page  Bldg.,    Chicago,  111. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park— ASHEV1LLE—  North  Carolina 

Glorious  now  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 

This  "perfectly  charming"   English   Inn 

offers  real  Southern  hospitality. 

Perfect  Golf.     18  Holes.    Turf  Greens. 

Every  facility  for  all  outdoor  sports. 

Write   for  Booklet Make   Reservations, 

IN     AMERICA— AN       ENGLISH     INN 


The  United  States 

In  The  Twentieth  Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 
Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce 

This  is  the  most  noteworthy 
book  on  America  since  Bryce's 
"American  Commonwealth." 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue,    New  York 


HOW 
PUS 


ITSELF 


Ity  F.  Berkeley  Smith, 

author  of  "  The 
Real  Latin  Quar- 
ter," etc.  135  Cap- 
tivating Pictures  by 
the  Author  and  sev- 
eral Noted  French  Artists.  "  It  is  the  gay- 
est book  of  the  year,  and  is  as  handsome 
mechanically  as  it  is  interesting  in  narrative. 
The  sparkle,  the  glow,  the  charm  of  the 
risque,  the  shimmer  of  silks,  and  the  glint  of 
jewels,  are  all  so  real  and  apparent." — Buf- 
falo Courier.  i2mo,  cloth,  handsome  cover, 
$1.50.     Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company,  N.  Y. 


Clli 


BANFF 

in  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

Walk,  Climb,  Ride  in  the  Saddle, 
over  the  high  mountain  trails; 
Drive  or  Coach  through  glo- 
rious days  in  the  heart  of 

America's  "Fifty  Switzerland*" 

Warm  Sulphur  Pools  for  Bathing 
Good  Fishing.     Excellent  Golfing 

Your   Home  in  the    Magnifi- 
cently Appointed 

Banff  Springs  Hotel 

An  important  link  in  the 
World's  Greatest  Highway 

Offers    gay   social   diversion.  , 
music,  promenades,  dancing. 
Liberal  stop-over  privileges,  j 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Write  for  information  on 
Tour  No.  200 
F.  R.  PERRY 
Gen.Agt.,  Pass.  Dept.] 
1231  Broadway 
New  York 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT   MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything 
connected  witht  he exeatOanal.fn  >m  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The    men,    the    machinery,    the   accomplished 
work,  will  be  sharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
story/" 


reads  tht 


-The  Scientific  American,  X.  T. 


Large  I2mo,  cloth,  $  1 .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Classified    Columns 


PRINTING— LETTERHEADS      PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


AT  LAST!  BEAUTIFUL  LITHOGRAPHY 
for  Small  Users.  1000  Letterheads,  1000 
Billheads  and  1000  Statements,  S9.90.  En- 
graving and  Samples  Free.  Kaydee  Litho. 
Co.,  768D  Teutonia,  Milwaukee. 


OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

WILL  PAY  {10  to  $750  for  certain  $5  gold 
without  motto.  We  want  and  offer  cash  pre- 
miums for  all  rare  dollars,  halves,  quarters, 
dimes.nickels.cents.paper  money  and  stamps. 
Send  4c.  Get  Large  Coin  Circular. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,\Vashington,D.C. 

PATENT  WHAT  YOU  INVENT— It  may 
be  valuable.  Write  me.  No  attorney's  fee 
until  patent  is  allowed.  Estab.  1882.  "In- 
ventor's Guide"  FREE.  Franklin  H.  Hough, 
502  Loan  &  Trust   Bldg.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Will  your  idea  pay?  Send  sketch  or  model 
for  honest  advice.  I  personally  aid  you  to 
sell  your  rights  when  protected.  Booklet. 

.     J.  R.  KELLY 
750  Woodward  Bldg.,        Washington,  D.  C. 
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N  1834  only  one  man  had  the  Union  Pacific 
idea.     Now  41,000  men  are  banded  together 
in  this  great  national  institution. 

They  serve  the  public.  They  know  theyare  working  for  a 
more  than  ordinary  railroad.  They  know  its  historic  past — 
how  it  was  built  to  hold  the  Union  together.  They  know  the 
Government's  present  requirements  that  it  be  maintained 
according  to  military  standards. 

In   an   emergency,  they   are   ready   to   serve   the  Republic. 

This  gives  a  flavor  of  federal  service — of  doing  something 
patriotic.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  demand  of  the  times  for 
industrial  preparedness. 

The  men  are  now  protected  by  the  most  extensive  insurance 
plan  known — covering  life,  health  and  accident  benefits.  The 
Union  Pacific  sets  a  new  record. 

The  people  of  the  West  have  helped  the  Union  Pacific  in  its 
later  day  development.  Their  encouragement  and  faith  have 
been  an  inspiration. 

The  Union  Pacific  spirit  is  ever  evident  and  appreciated  by 
travelers  and  shippers.    For  they  buy  Safety,  Speed  and  Service. 

Efficiency  in  men  is  matched  in  a  material  way  by  double 
tracks,  perfect  road  bed,  low  grades,  lesser  curves,  automatic 
safety  signals,  most  modern  equipment  and  the  shortest  route. 

Just  as  it  has  been  first  in  spanning  the  West,  first  in  improvements, 
so  is  the  Union  Pacific  first  in  the  hearts  of  travelers  and  shippers. 


< 


I 


Nat  Park  ^ 

"UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM -THROUGH  SERVICE  ROUTES 


For  information  write  to 
Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Union  Pacific   System,  Chicago 
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With  the  price  of  coal  higher  than  eggs  on  the  Biltmore  Bill 
of  Fare,  you  men  who  own  buildings  are  going  to  be  in  a  sweet 
fix  if  your  buildings  are  heated  with  boilers  that  are  fussy  about 
their  feed. 

You  can't  burn  soft  coal  and  make  a  lot  of  smoke— because  the  city  has 
its  foot  on  the  smoke  lid.  And  you  can't  afford  to  do  so  anyway,  because 
a  smoky  stack  means  about  one-third  of  your  coal  is  being  wasted. 

And  if  you  burn  hard  coal  your  coal  bills  "done  eat  up  all  the  profits." 

Smokeless  Boilers 
Burn  Any  Fuel 

A  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  is  a  life-saver.  It  don't  care  a  whoop  what 
you  feed  it.  It  will  burn  any  coal  (including  the  cheapest  run  of  mine  soft 
coal)  and  burn  it  without  wasting  any  of  it. 

Smoke  is  wasted  fuel.  A  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  is  smokeless  because 
it  burns  every  bit  of  the  coal  you  feed  it.  And  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence what  coal.  I 

Let  our  office  give  you  some  facts  and  figures  and  a  big  list  of  Kewanee 
heated  buildings  in  your  own  city. 

KEWANEE:  Boiler  COMPANY 

KEWANEE,   ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks,   Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 
Chicago    New  York    St.  Louis    Kansas  City    Minneapolis    Salt  Lake  City    Pittsburgh 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


AMERICA'S  RESPONSE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL 


PERSONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  for  the  outcome  of  the 
war  is  brought  home  to  every  man  and  woman  of  the 
United  States  by  President  Wilson's  appeal  to  us  to 
enlist  in  the  great  civilian  army  without  whose  whole-hearted 
services  "mere  fighting  would  be  useless."  This  plea  to  the 
American  people,  declares  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  "is 
the  most  important  stroke  yet  delivered  in  the  battle  of  pre- 
paredness"; and  the 
Philadelphia  A'  o  r  t  ft 
American  remarks  that 
""never  before  in  his- 
tory has  a  nation  re- 
ceived so  sobering  a 
summons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war."  While 
he  asks  the  merchant 
and  middleman  to  "fore- 
go unusual  profits,"  the 
railroad  man  to  see  that 
the  "arteries  of  the 
nation's  life  suffer  no 
obstruction,"  the  miner 
to  remember  that. ' '  if  he 
slackens  or  fails,  armies 
and  statesmen  are  use- 
less," the  manufac- 
turer to  "speed  and  per- 
fect every  process,"  and 
calls  upon  all  to  correct 
our  national  fault  of 
"wastefulness  and  ex- 
travagance," it  is  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  greater 
food  -  supply     that     he 

emphasizes  most  strongly,  and  this  is  the  part  of  his  appeal 
that  evokes  the  most  immediate  and  dramatic  response. 

Germany  hails  with  delight  his  declaration  that  "the  supreme 
need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
cooperating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and  especially  of  food- 
stuffs," and  his  urgent  call  to  "young  men  and  old  alike"  to 
"turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms."  Thus  Professor  Wygodzinski, 
agricultural  expert  of  Bonn  University,  is  so  convinced  that 
"Nemesis  is  knocking  at  America's  door  and  famine  is  staring 
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A  HINT  FOR 
Russian  prisoners  of  war  at 


her  in  the  face  "  that  he  announces  confidently  in  the  Diisseldorf 
General  Anzeiger,  that  "on  the  American  wheat-field  the  war 
will  be  decided — in  our  favor."  And  the  Kblnische  Zeitung, 
which  characterizes  the  President's  appeal  as  "nothing  but  a 
cry  of  distress,"  argues  that  the  war  against  Germany  can  not 
be  won  unless  America  is  able  "amply  to  provide  herself  and  her 
Allies   with   food,"    and   affirms   that    that   is   impossible,    "as 

America  is  facing  a  crop 

failure  which  can  not 
be  averted  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  little 
remedies." 

In  America,  however, 
the  response  is  one  of 
deeds  rather  than  words. 
From  all  sections  come 
reports  of  organized 
movements  to  increase  . 
the  crop-acreage,  to  en- 
list men  and  boys  in 
"the  army  of  the 
plow,"  and  to  supply 
the  farmer  with  capital 
for  intensive  cultiva- 
tion. In  Philadelphia 
a  "recruiting  station 
for  farmers'  helpers" 
welcomes  all  who  wish 
to  enroll  in  the  Presi- 
dent's ' '  service-army, ' ' 
and  sends  them  to  big 
grain  sections  of  the 
Northwest  to  assist  in 
planting  the  spring 
wheat  and  rye.  The  appeal  for  volunteers  states  that  "25,000,- 
000  acres  of  spring  wheat  and  rye  must  be  planted  in  the  great 
grain  belt  of  the  Northwest  within  the  next  twenty-five  days," 
and  explains  that  "this  represents  an  increase  of  more  than 
7,000,000  acres  over  last  year."  A  Chicago  dispatch  tells  of 
six  thousand  boys  above  the  age  of  sixteen  released  from  the 
high  schools  of  that  city  with  full  credit  for  school-work  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year  on  condition  that  they  pledge 
themselves  to  work  on  farms  or  enter  some  employment  that 


AMERICA. 

work  on  a  German  farm. 


T'rpTJ  \/TS  •  *:i  a  year,  in  advance;  three  months,  $1;  single  copy,  10 
*  cents;  postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00  a  year.  BACK  NUMBERS,  not  over  three  months  old,  25 
rents  each;  over  three  months  old,  $1.00  each.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES, 
issued  in  January  and  July,  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for 
them.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  ad- 
dress-label; subscription  including  the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date 
is  not  properly  extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly. 
Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS should  be  sent  two  weeks  before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect. 
Both  old  and  new  addresses  must  always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We 
find  that  many  of  our  subscribers  prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  in- 
terrupted and  their  flies  broken  in  caso  they    fail   to  remit  before  expira- 


tion. Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service 
is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable 
promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRESENTATION 
COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that  the  paper 
shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this  effect, 
they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published    weekly   by    Punk   &    Wagnalls    Company,    354-360    Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.  C. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter.  March  5,   1890,  at  the  Post-office  at 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1879. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post-office  Department,  Ottawa, 
Canada. 
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will  increase  the  food-supply  of  the  nation.  Presidenl  Busby. 
of  the  Chicago  surface  street-railway  lines,  announces  thai 
schoolboys  who  are  to  work  in  truck-gardens  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  will  ride  to  and  from  their  work  free.  Governor 
Burnquist,  of  Minnesota,  appoints  a  State  war-committee  on 
food-production  and  conservation.  In  North  Dakota  children 
are  released  from  school  to  work  on  the  farms,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
Louisiana,  and  many  other  States  proclamations  are  issued 
calling  upon  all  citizens  to  plant  every  available  square  foot 
of  ground.      Hundreds   of   thousands   of   back   yards   are   being 
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— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post 

converted  into  vegetable-gardens,  and  owners  of  big  ornamental 
estates  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  are  dedicating  their 
lawns  and  parks  to  raising  potatoes,  beans,  and  corn.  According 
to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "every  available  foot  of  vacant  land  in 
New  York,  including  some  of  the  city's  small  parks,  is  to  be 
placed  under  intensive  cultivation"  by  a  city-gardening  com- 
mission. The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  perfected  plans  for 
lending  $200,000,000  to  the  farmer  to  stimulate  food-production, 
and  in  New  York  it  is  announced  that  a  Patriotic  Farmers' 
Fund  is  prepared  to  finance  the  planting  of  at  least  one  acre 
more  on  every  one  of  the  250,000  farms  of  this  State. 

Manufacturers  in  some  sections  have  agreed  to  release  workers 
from  their  factories  for  work  on  the  farms  during  the  planting 
and  harvesting  seasons,  these  workers  to  receive  from  the 
manufacturers  the  difference  between  the  farm  and  factory  wage. 
Under  this  arrangement  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  will  release 
between  800  and  900  section -hands  for  work  in  the  southern 
agricultural  section  of  New  York  State.  And  because  the 
manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors  consumes  scores  of  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain  annually,  a  new  organization  called  the 
drain  Savers'  League  has  been  formed,  the  only  condition  of 
membership  being  a  pledge  not  to  "drink,  buy,  sell,  or  give 
away  any  intoxicating  liquor"  while  the  Avar  lasts. 

I  n  addition  to  these  movements  already  under  way  many  others 
ate  proposed.  A  committee  of  distillers,  headed  by  Joseph 
Debar,  president  of  the  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Association, 
offers  to   release  some   15,000,000   bushels  of  grain  for  use  as 


food  by  restricting  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  The  Maryland 
Board  of  Agriculture  recommends  the  penalization  of  idleness, 
the  suspension  of  all  city  and  State  work  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  laborers  may  work  on  the  farms,  the  use  of 
prisoners  in  agriculture,  and  the  adoption  of  European  milling 
standards.  It  is  suggested  that  volunteers  for  the  Army  who 
fail  to  come  up  to  the  physical  standard  required  of  fighter-, 
be  enlisted  in  a  National  Maintenance  Corps,  whose  first  duty 
will  be  to  increase  the  country's  food-crops.  Joseph  Hartigan, 
New  York's  Commissioner  of  Weights  and  Measures,  calls  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  prohibit  hoarding  of  food-supplies, 
and  points  out  that  "any  one  speculating  in  foodstuffs  at  this 
time  should  be  declared  a  public  enemy."  Waldron  Williams 
urges  the  wider  use  of  dried  vegetables  as  a  means  of  conserving 
our  supplies  and  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living.  According  to 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "conscription  of  all  classes 
of  labor  employed  in  producing  supplies  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  war  is  seen  as  a  probable  feature  of  the  Government's 
program  if  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  fail  to  respond  to  the 
call  issued  to  the  nation."  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston 
urges  legislation  empowering  the  Government  to  regulate  the 
prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the  farmers 
to  increase  the  production  of  corn,  "America's  most  important 
cereal,"  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  this  year.  And  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Lane  proposes  the  creation  of  a  traveling  corps 
of  farm-laborers  to  work  on  the  irrigated  lands  recently  reclaimed 
by  the  Government.  Writing  to  Chairman  Taylor,  of  the 
House  Irrigation  Committee,  to  urge  prompt  action  on  the 
pending  bill  to  stimulate  food-production  on  public  and  private 
lands  within  irrigation  projects,  he  says,  in  part: 

"We  have  a  little  more  than  seven  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  within  our  reclamation  projects  upon  which  water  may  be 
placed  this  season.  The  proposed  bill  is  one  by  which  all  of  the 
private  and  public  lands  upon  the  reclamation  projects  can  be 
utilized.  This,  I  hope,  can  be  done  in  a  wholesale  way,  by  the 
creation  of  an  equipped  and  mobile  organization  of  farm-labor. 
In  every  one  of  our  projects — as  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States — there  are  considerable  bodies  of  idle,  arable  land.  Some 
of  these  tracts  are  lying  idle  because  of  lack  of  farm-implements 
and  capital.  Our  hope  is  that  all  of  these  acres  may  be  imprest 
immediately  into  public  service,  that  on  each  project  there  be 
organized  at  once  a  war  -  maintenance  corps,  the  business  of 
which  it  will  be  to  see  that  all  idle  acres  are  put  to  use,  and  that 
all  farm-labor  acts,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  a  unit.  Each  com- 
pany in  this  maintenance  corps  should  have  as  many  gang-plows 
and  harrows  and  seeders  as  can  be  bought  or  borrowed.  Around 
these  implements  the  farmers  should  be  organized,  just  as  they 
are  organized  around  a  field-gun,  and  each  of  these  companies 
should  move  from  field  to  field  until  the  land  allotted  to  it  in 
the  project  has  been  plowed  and  planted.  In  this  way,  with 
adequate  machinery  and  competent  farmers,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  twenty  or  more  in  a  day.  The  farmers  who  have 
been  doing  their  own  plowing  and  planting  upon  their  own 
farms  can,  by  acting  with  such  a  corps,  not  only  have  their 
own  lands  cultivated,  but  can  bring  under  cultivation  the  lands 
of  their  neighbors. 

"If  the  farmers  are  organized  in  this  way,  with  proper 
machinery  at  their  disposition,  1  can  see  no  need  of  a  shortage 
in  farm-labor.  The  well-to-do  farmer  who  has  a  tractor  should 
see  that  that  tractor  is  turned  into  a  community  machine.  By 
proper  organization  farm-work  can  be  done  just  as  systematically 
as  the  work  of  road-building  or  trench-fighting.  We  should 
have  at  our  disposal  enough  money  to  pay  wages  and  buy  seed. 
The  mass  of  the  farmers  in  the  corps  could  be  repaid  for  their 
work  by  having  their  own  farms  cultivated.  The  men  could 
be  moved  with  their  machines  from  farm  to  farm  in  camps, 
after  the  Western  fashion  in  harvesting-time,  or  they  could  be 
brought  to  and  taken  from  their  work  when  at  long  distances 
by  automobiles.  Instead  of  having  the  farmers  compete  with 
each  other  for  their  farm-labor  and  for  seed,  by  this  means  each 
project  can  be  organized  into  a  cooperative  commonwealth  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food 
with  winch  to  support  our  own  people  and  help  those  who 
are  our  allies.  Such  an  organization  should  be  maintained 
throughout  the  season.  Harvesting  should  be  done  in  the  same 
way." 
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Altho  wheat  is  not  the  only  short  crop,  this  staple  presents 
the  most  acute  problem.  In  a  Chicago  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  we  read: 

''Since  Saturdaj^'s  showing  of  the  worst  recorded  April  con- 
dition for  oiu-  winter-wheat  crop — foreshadowing  reduction  of 
52,000,000  bushels,  and  probably  much  more,  even  from  the 
unsatisfactory  yield  of  1916— the  food  problem  has  been  taken 
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THE   BATTLE   FOR   FRANCE 

K)0  VAST  AND  VARIED  to  be  designated  by  a  single 

name,  covering  more  than  a  third  of  the  500-mile  line 

from  Switzerland  to  the  sea,  a  tremendous  Anglo-French 

offensive  is  developing  into  what  is  called  by  our  press  "a  battle 

for  France."     It  is  not  a  fight  to  save  France,  the  Brooklyn 

up  in  earnest.     Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by" a"gricultural      Eagle  exPlams.  "but  to  redeem  that  part  of  the  Republic  left  in 

interests,  bankers,  and  business  men,  as  well  as  by  the  Govern-      the  hands  of  the  invader  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne."     The 

ment,  to  stimulate  production  of  grains  and  other  foodstirffs.      German   statement   that   "one  of   the   greatest  battles  of  the 

It  is  absolutely   essential   that  the 

United  States   and   Canada  in  the 

next   twelve  months  should  supply 

the  Allies  with  large  quantities  of 

grain  and  provisions. 

"The  virtual  failure  of  the  crop 

in  Argentina  and  the  prohibition  of 

wheat  and  flour  exports  from  that 

country,  with  reduction  from  early 

expectations  in  the  harvest  of  Aus- 
tralia,   make     the     situation    most 

critical.     In  the  season  ending  last 

July,  out  of  113,920,000  bushels  of 

wheat  and  flour  shipped  by  all  ex- 
porting   countries    outside    of    the 

United  States  and  Canada,  99,376,- 

000  bushels  came    from    Argentina 

and  Australasia." 

In  his  appeal  to  the  people  Presi- 
dent Wilson  says: 

"It  is  evident  to  every  thinking 
man  that  our  industries,  on  the 
farms,  in  the  shipyards,  in  the  mines, 
in  the  factories,  must  be  made  more 
prolific  and  more  efficient  than  ever, 
and  that  they  must  be  more  eco- 
nomically managed  and  better 
adapted  to  the  particular  require- 
ments of  our  task  than  they  have 
been;  and  what  I  want  to  say  is 
that  the  men  and  the  women  who 
devote  their  thought  and  then- 
energy  to  these  things  will  be  ser- 
ving the  country  and  conducting  the 
fight  for  peace  and  freedom  just  as 

truly  and  just  as  effectively  as  the  men  on  the  battle-field  or 
in  the  trenches. 

"The  industrial  forces  of  the  country,  men  and  women  alike, 
will  be  a  great  national,  a  great  international  service  army — 
a  notable  and  honored  host  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  the  efficient  friends  and  saviors  of  free  man 
everywhere.  Thousands,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  men 
otherwise  liable  to  military  service  will,  of  right  and  of  necessity, 
be  excused  from  that  service  and  assigned  to  the  fundamental 
sustaining  work  of  the  fields  and  factories  and  mines,  and  they 
will  be  as  much  part  of  the  great  patriotic  forces  of  the  nation 
as  the  men  under  fire. 

"The  supreme  need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  [the  nations 
with  which  we  are  cooperating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and 
especially  of  foodstuffs. 

"The  importance  of  an  adequate  food-supply,  especially  for 
the  present  year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food,  alike 
for  the  armies  and  the  peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great 
enterprise  upon  which  we  have  embarked  will  break  down  and 
fail.  The  world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not  only  during  the 
present  emergency,  but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall  have 
come,  both  our  own  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people 
of  Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  in  America. 

"Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure 
rest  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.  May  the 
nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase  the 
production  of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most  effec- 
tual cooperation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products? 

"The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance 
that  everything  possible  be  done  and  done  immediately  to 
make  sure  of  large  harvests.  I  call  upon  young  men  and  old 
alike  and  upon  the  able-bodied  boys  of  the  land  to  accept  and 
act  upon  this  duty — to  turn  in  hosts  to  the  farms  and  make 
certain  that  no  pains  and  labor  are  lacking  in  this  great  matter." 


FRENCH  TERRITORY  WON   SINCE  JULY   1,    1916. 
The  solid  line  shows  the  Western  battle-front  on  that  date;  the  broken  line  is  the  front  as  it  stood  last  week. 

mighty  war,  and  therefore  also  in  the  world's  history,"  is  in 
progress  is  deemed  no  exaggeration  by  our  writers.  ' '  In  numbers 
of  men  engaged,  in  probability  of  armament,  and  in  unity  of 
organization,  especially  on  the  French  side,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent from  the  French  front  to  the  New  York  Times,  "this 
battle  will  surpass  all  human  experience,  even  during  the  present 
war. "  As  a  London  correspondent  reminds  us  in  a  dispatch  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Britain  struck  the  first  blow 
at  Arras,  the  French  followed  at  the  Aisne.     Now — 

"We  are  seeing  the  first  blow  of  a  Great  Britain  at  last  organ- 
ized as  was  Germany  in  August,  1914;  we  are  seeing  the.  final 
effort  of  France,  made  after  nearly  three  years  of  war  and  sacrifice 
hardly  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Not  less  impres- 
sive is  the  German  stand.  For  six  months  every  effort  in  three 
great  nations  has  been  concentrated  upon  preparation  for  the 
campaign  that  is  now  beginning,  and  the  fate  of  the  German 
Empire  on  the  one  hand  and  of  democracy  on  the  other  maj- 
fairly  be  said  to  turn  upon  the  decision  that  will  be  reached  on  the 
fields  over  which  the  first  advances  are  now  taking  place." 

At  last,  rejoices  the  Macon  Telegraph,  "the  Great  Offensive, 
the  march  on  the  Rhine  to  which  every  loyal  Britisher  and  French- 
man has  worked  and  prayed  for  two  years,  is,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Nivelle  and  Haig,  swinging  on  its  way."  "Only  the 
working  of  a  strategic  miracle  or  unbelievable  blundering  of  the 
Entente  commanders  can  prevent  a  general  German  retreat  in 
the  West,"  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  confidently  asserts;  and 
"once  the  retreat  is  under  way  it  will  be  supremely  difficult  to 
halt."  "Beyond  Lens  and  St.  Quentin  lies  the  frontier,"  it  adds, 
"and  the  French  and  British  soldiers  are  looking  far  beyond  the 
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frontier   into   Prussian  Westphalia   and    the   provinces  of   the 

Rhine." 

The  British  and  French  offensives  are  regarded  by  the  New 
York  Sun  as  parts  of  "a  general  plan  to  outwil  and  outfighl  the 
Germans  and  compel  a  general  retreat  to  Belgian  territory  and 
to  their  own  soil."  The  first  moves  are  seen  bj  our  editors  as  a 
process  which  the  Newark  News  calls  "Hitting  the  Hinges." 
The  precise  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  set  forth  by  the  New  Yori 
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HEAVY   FIRING. 
— Richards  in  the  Philadelphia  A^ortfi  American. 

Evening,  Post  in  an  editorial  summing  up  the  story  of  the  last 
five  weeks  on  the  Western  front.     We  read: 

"There  began  about  March  10  a  German  retirement  in  the 
region  of  the  Ancre,  which,  spreading  rapidly  to  north  and  south, 
attained  a  total  front  of  eighty  miles  from  Arras  to  Vailly,  near 
the  Aisne.     Up  to  nine  days  ago  the  Allied  operations  con- 
sisted entirely  in  following  up  the  retreating  enemy,  rapidly  at 
first,  more  slowly  as  the  new  permament  line  of  the  Germans  was 
approached,  and  the  need  arose  for  bringing  up  the  heavy  guns. 
Then,  on  Monday,  April  9,  the  British  attacked  north  of  Arras, 
outside  of  the  northern  pivot  on  which  the  German  arc  was 
swinging  back.     The  object,   of  course,  was  simple.     In  such 
an    extended   backward   swing   as    the  Germans   were  carrying 
through,  the  strain  was  heaviest  on  the  hinges,  and,  naturally, 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  enemy  was  to  strike  at  the  most 
delicate  part  of  the  German  machinery,   at  the  joint  in  the 
armor.     Just  a  week  later  the  French  have  delivered  a  hammer- 
blow  at  the  southern  pivot  of  the  German  arc.     But  while  the 
main  effort,   both  by   the  British  and  the  French,   has  been 
directed  just  outside  the  front  of  the  German  retirement,  pressure 
has  been  also  continued  within  the  arc  of  the  German  retreat, 
The  British  have  been  striking  south  of  the  Scarpe  and  as  far 
down  as  St.  Quentin.     The  French  have  been  striking  north  of 
Soissons  and  as  far  up  as  St.  Quentin.     In  other  words,   the 
operation  as  a  whole  is  like  pushing  in  a  locked  door  by  a  steady 
thrust  against  the  woodwork  while  hammer-blows  are  falling  on 
l  he  hinges  and  the  lock  itself.     This  door  in  the  West  is  now 
120  miles  wide." 


While  disiinci  smaller  battles  have  been  fought  al  various 
points  on  the  line,  several  writers  insisl  thai  ii  is  the  combined 
effed  that  counts.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  describes 
what  ii  believes  to  be  the  present  situation  of  the  Germans: 

"They  are  hemmed  in,  almosl  beyond  further  defense,  in  Lens 
and  St.  .Quentin.  They  nave  been  driven  out  of  their  trench- 
front  to  a  depth  of  two  miles  or  more  along  some  forty  miles  of 
front,  with  a  loss  of  about  30,000  prisoners  and  proportionate 
casualties  in  killed  and  wounded.  They  have  been  thwarted  in 
each  and  every  one  of  several  attempts  to  retake  ground  and 
mend  the  chief  irregularities  in  their  damaged  position.  Their 
artillery  munition-supplies  have  shown  signs  of  giving  out  in  one 
or  two  places.  It  is  now  necessary  for  them  to  fight  with  weak- 
ened forces  and  available  reserves  exhausted,  in  unfavorable 
positions  immediately  behind  the  strong  ones  they  have  lost,  or 
else  to  prolong  their  retirement  of  last  March  and  to  extend  it 
greatly  on  either  flank.  In  the  latter  ease,  instead  of  witnessing 
the  end  of  the  German  retreat,  April  may  see  the  real  beginning 
of  it." 

Britain  now  first  d.  \  eloping  her  full  strength,  and  France  with 
her  power  at  the  full,  together  promise  to  win  this  battle  for 
France.  But  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  looks  ahead  to  our  duty,  after 
France  has  done  her  best,  and  perhaps  exhausted  her  human 
resources,  with  the  war  not  yet  over — 

"If  it  is  not,  the  task  of  carrying  it  on  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion will  rest  upon  us.  We  are  the  second  line  of  defense  for 
France,  and  must  be  ready  to  take  her  place  if  necessary." 

Along  the  whole  front  of  over  100  miles,  a  London  press  writer 
estimates,  there  are  "not  less  than  3,000,000  men  engaged  in 
savage  battle."  "Along  the  French  line  of  attack  alone  Nivelle's 
troops  are  opposed  by  nineteen  divisions  of  reserves — 285,000 
men — and  are  believed  to  number  twice  that  force  themselves." 
Other  correspondents  speak  of  an  additional  250,000  reserves 
brought  up  by  the  Germans  in  a  vain  attempt  to  stem  the 
French  offensive.  The  initial  French  attack  was  delivered  on 
x\pril  16,  17,  and  18  on  the  Soissons-Reinis  front  from  Vailly 
(which  was  captured),  along  the  Craonne  ridge  to  a  point  north- 
west of  Reims,  endangering  the  German  forts  that  have  been 
bombarding  the  cathedral.  East  of  Reims,  German  positions  in 
Champagne,  including  the  stronghold  of  Auberive,  were  taken  on 
an  eleven-mile  front.  In  general,  the  French  advanced  their  line 
from  two  to  five  miles,  took  17,000  prisoners,  inflicted  total  losses 
on  the  enemy  of  about  100,000  men,  and  captured  many  guns  and 
great  quantities  of  war-material.  Descriptions  of  the  British 
advance,  by  an  eye-witness,  appear  in  an  article  on  page  1274. 

American  editors  have  been  wondering  how  the  German 
Government  can  explain  the  loss  of  30,000  prisoners  and  total 
casualties  of  perhaps  five  times  that  in  the  battles  against  the 
French  and  British.  The  favorite  method  seems  to  be  to  point 
out  how  much  more  the  enemy  intended  to  do.  In  the  Deutsche 
Tageszeitung  Major  Moraht  said  of  the  British  operations: 
"If  we  realize  what  high  hopes  England  has  placed  in  this 
offensive,  how  breathlessly  she  was  looking  toward  the  result 
of  this  gigantic  effort,  we  have  all  reasons  to  be  heartily  eon- 
tented  with  our  defensive  victory  on  the  right  Aving  of  the  new 
fighting-line."  And  an  official  statement  thus  alluded  to  the 
fighting  along  the  Aisne: 

"A  great  French  attempt  to  break  through  yesterday,  the 
object  of  which  was  far-reaching,  failed 

"The  battle  sways  backward  and  forward  around  our  foremost 
positions,  our  object  being,  if  the  war-material  is  lost,  to  spare 
the  lives  of  our  forces  and  to  inflict  heavy  sanguinary  losses, 
and  thus  decisively  weaken  the  enemy.     This  was  achieved." 

But  pessimistic  editorial  comment  is  reported  by  way  of 
Holland.  The  Berlin  Volkszeitung  is  thus  quoted:  "We  frus- 
trated the  Allies'  plans  last  year;  we  must  be  firm  in  our  con- 
fidence to  frustrate  them  this  year— but  what  pains  and  effort 
it  will  cost  us!"     And  the  Socialist  Wuttemberger  Tagwacht  says: 

"There  is  no  further  need  of  concealing  the  truth;  we  can 
never  conquer.     It  is  useless  to  deceive  the  people  longer." 
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T.    R.'S    PLAN   TO    BEARD   THE   KAISER 

TREMENDOUS  NEWSPAPER  APPLAUSE  greets  our 
ex-President  of  fifty-eight  years  who  would  face  the  foe 
on  the  field  of  battle  at  the  head  of  an  army,  tho  the 
approval  of  his  particular  project  is  somewhat  less  unanimous. 
It's  "Teddy  this"  and  "Teddy  that,"  during  years  of  mere 
political  strife,   "but  it's   'way  for  Mr.   Roosevelt'  when  the 
country's  in  a  hole,"  sings  an  enthusiastic  admirer  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.     Political    foes    as    well    as    friends,    individuals,    and 
newspapers  in  all  sections  of  the  country  support  the  Colonel's 
request  that  he  be  allowed  to  lead  a  volunteer  division  in  the 
first  American  force  to  join  our  Allies  in  France.    "Mr.  Roose- 
velt called  on  the  Kaiser  once  at  Potsdam;  he  will  call  again  at 
the  head  of  a  division  of  troops — that  is.  if  the  Kaiser  is  home 
when  Roosevelt  gets  there,"  said  ex-Governor  Willis,  of  Ohio,  the 
other    eveuing,    and    a    Chicago    audience    applauded    wildly. 
Henry    Watterson's     Louisville     Courier-Journal,    which    once 
warned  the  nation  against  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  "the  man  on 
horseback,"  now  wants  to  see  him  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
an  army.     "The  appearance  of  an  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  carrying  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  over  a  body  of  Amer- 
ican soldiers   to  the  battle-front  in  Flanders  will  glorify  us  as 
will  nothing  else,"  it  declares,  and  will  be  "worth  all  it  costs  us 
either    in    red    tape,    money,    or   equivocal    precedents."      The 
Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal  would  impress  it  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington   that    this  is   "what  the  people  want 
more  than  any  one   thing."     Who,  asks  the  Boston   Christian 
Science  Monitor,  could  be  better  entitled  to  head  our  first  expe- 
ditionary force  •'than  one  who  has  held  the  rank  of  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States?"     "From 
a  military  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  an  advocate  of  the 
Allies,"    declares    the    Council   Bluffs    Xonpariel,    "no   man   in 
America  has  a  better  right  to  represent  this  country  at  the 
front  than  Colonel  Roosevelt.     He  has  been  a  partizan  of  the 
Allies  since  the  Germans  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and  has 
not  hesitated  to  speak  about  the  things  that  were  in  his  mind." 
Farther  west  the  Wichita  Beacon  makes  the  same  plea.     Nothing 
would  so  challenge  imagination  as  the  gift  of  this  commission 
to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Cleveland  Press.     "It 
would  enthuse  the  Middle  West   and    the    Far  West,  and  bring 
home  to  the  people  of  those  sections  the  fact  that  this  is  to  be  a 
real  war";  it  would  arouse  national  patriotism  more  effectively 
than  "a  thousand  recruiting  sergeants." 

From  Paris  and  London,  the  Boston  Transcript  hears,  "have 
come  confessions  that  next  to  the  sight  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
the  sight  of  Roosevelt  by  their  side  will  do  more  to  hearten  the 
armies  of  our  Allies  than  the  loan  of  billions  of  dollars  to-day 
or  the  promise  of  millions  of  men  to-morrow."  And  The  Tran- 
script knows  of  no  opposition  to  the  plan  save  "from  a  few 
apprehensive  politicians  in  Congress  and  a  small  group  of  red- 
tape-ridden  bureaucrats  in  the  War  Department."  These 
men  are  "blind  to  the  psychology  of  the  proposal,"  we  are  told, 
and  do  not  understand  that  morale  is  "a  matter  of  the  spirit." 
Our  Allies  are  calling  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Roosevelt, 
"because  they  see  in  the  one  the  symbol  and  in  the  other  the 
embodiment  of  the  American  ideal,  the  ideal  that  they  hail  to-day 
as  their  own  and  hope  will  be  to-morrow  the  ideal  of  the  world." 
The  idea  of  a  Roosevelt  army  division  was  conceived  shortly 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  When  the  Mexican  crisis 
became  acute  after  the  raid  on  Columbus,  N.  M.,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  offered  its  services  to  the  War  Department  in  case  of 
actual  war  with  Mexico.  But  regulars  and  militia  were  suf- 
ficient for  that  day,  and  the  Colonel  did  his  turn  of  watchful 
waiting  for  a  break  with  Germany,  proceeding  the  while  with 
the  organization  of  his  army.  At  least  20,000  men,  including 
experienced  officers  and  members  of  all  branches  of  the  service, 
are  believed  to  be  enrolled.     After  the  declaration  of  war  with 


Germany,  Colonel  Roosevelt  called  on  the  President  at  Wash- 
ington to  urge  the  acceptance  of  his  services  and  to  pledge  his 
aid  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory-service  legislation.  He  has 
issued  several  statements  explaining  his  position.  In  a  letter  to 
Senator  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  Colonel  Roosevelt  reiterates  his  earnest  and 
hearty  support  of  the  Administration's  Universal  Military 
Service  Bill.  He  declares  it  to  be  based  upon  the  democratic 
principle,  and  says  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  we  can  carry 
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WILL  THEY  FIGHT  TOGETHER  AGAIN  ? 

Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  as   colonel  and    lieutcnanl- 
colonel  of  the  "  Rough  Riders  "  in  the  Spanish-American  war  of  1898. 


on  the  war  if  it  should  last  one,  two,  or  three  years  longer.  But 
it  would  take  months,  perhaps  a  year,  to  make  an  arm\T  thus 
raised  available  for  service  in  Europe.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Colonel  advocates  the  use  of  volunteer  forces  in  connection  with 
part  of  the  regular  Army  to  put  our  flag  on  the  firing-line  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  This,  he  declares,  we  owe  to  humanity, 
to  the  small  nations  wronged  by  Germany,  and  to  our  own 
national  honor.     P\>r — 

"We  must  show  that  wo  do  not  intend  to  make  this  merely  a 
dollar  war.  Let  us  pay  with  our  bodies  for  our  souls'  desire. 
Let  us  without  one  hour's  unnecessary  delay  put  the  American 
flag  on  the  battle-front  in  this  great  world-war  for  democracy  and 
civilization,  and  for  the  reign  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  among 
the  nations  of  mankind." 

The  Colonel  would  use  volunteers,  not  as  a  substitute  for, 
but  to  supplement,  the  obligatory  service.  He  would  take  men 
not  liable  for  conscription,  or  willing  to  join  the  regular  Army, 
but   anxious   for   immediate   service   at    the   front.     lie   would 
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expect  the  passage  of  some  such  law  as  authorized  the  raising 
of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Philippines  after  the  Spanish 
War.  Under  this  'act,  he  told  Senator  Chamberlain,  he  "should 
ask  leave  to  raise  for  immediate  service  overseas  with  the  first 
expeditionary  force"  a  fully  equipped  infantry  division  with 
auxiliary  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  machine  guns,  and 
aeroplanes.  The  Colonel  believes  he  could  have  his  division 
ready  for  transportation  in  two  or  three  months.  His  idea  would 
be  "to  have  the  intensive  training  in  gas-work,  bomb-throwing, 
bayonet-fighting,  and  trench- work  given  in  France;  they  would 
then  be  sent  into  the  trenches 
when  they  were  thoroughly  pre- 
pared." 

The  Colonel  explained  at  an- 
other time  that  he  would  expect 
to  lead  only  one  of  two  or  three 
divisions  in  an  army-corps  com- 
manded by  a  regular  Army  olV.- 
cer.     In  his  opinion, 

"No  unwise  precedent  could 
possibly  be  created  by  permit- 
ting an  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  of  previous  military  experi- 
ence to  raise  such  a  division  and 
to  serve  with  it  at  the  front 
under  the  command  of  the  gen- 
eral who  heads  the  army-corps." 

The  Colonel's  protests  do  not 
quite  disarm  critics  of  his  plan. 
As  the  unsympathetic  New  York 
World  understands  his  position, 
' '  the  volunteer  system  is  vicious 
and  indefensible  except  when  he 
personally  wishes  to  raise  a  divi- 
sion of  volunteers."  The  more 
friendly  Newark  News  thinks 
the  Colonel  should  be  "careful 
that  his  enthusiasm  does  not 
mislead  Congress  into  mixing  up 
our  military  assistance."  Col- 
onel Roosevelt's  suggestion,  it  ob- 
serves, might  mean  three  armies, 
regular,  militia,  volunteers,  raised 

by  him  and  others,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  raised  by  universal 
service.  "Maybe  four  armies  could  all  work  together  with- 
out rivalry,  but  it  sounds  to  us  like  inviting  chaos."  Then 
The  News  wonders  if  the  trained  men  over  the  conscript  age, 
whom  Roosevelt  would  call,  are  not  likely  to  be  needed  as 
officers  of  the  new  army.  This  paper  can  see  no  place  for  such  a 
volunteer  unit  until  the  universal-service  army  is  raised.  Some 
of  the  Colonel's  friends,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  fear  he  may  be  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of 
universal  service.  Washington  correspondents  think  that  Con- 
gress will  find  it  difficult  to. attach  the  Roosevelt  plan  to  the 
Administration  Army  Bill,  and  suggests  that  the  War  Department 
may  have  to  find  a  way.  At  any  rate,  we  are  told,  it  is  desired 
to  utilize  the  Colonel's  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  some  fash- 
ion. Governor  Whitman  has  offered  to  give  him  a  commission 
in  the  New  York  State  militia.  The  Pittsburg  Dispatch  would 
have  him  put  at  the  head  of  the-  national  recruiting  service 
to  do  for  the  United  States  what  Kitchener  and  Lord  Derby 
did  for  England.  It  believes  "that  there  would  be  such  an 
impetus  given  to  enlistment  in  this  country  as  would  astound 
the  world."  Meantime  he  is  not  to  be  altogether  idle,  while 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war. 
His  tirst  public  speech  since  the  break  witb  Germany  is  to  be 
made  Saturday  evening  of  this  week  in  Chicago,  as  part  of  the 
National  Security  League's  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the 
Universal  Service  Law. 
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OUR   WAR-FLEET   OF   WOOD 

HELEN  OF  TROY'S  BEAUTEOUS  "FACE  that 
launched  a  thousand  ships"  is  typified  in  this  war 
by  that  of  von  Hindenburg,  to  judge  from  editorial 
comment  on  the  plan  of  the  Administration  to  build  a  thousand 
wooden  ships  to  carry  food  and  other  munitions  to  the  Allies. 
At  the  President's  request,  General  Goethals  assumes  supreme 
command  of  this  construction,  so  that  as  various  journals  see 
it,  including  the  Rochester  Post  Express,  the  "final  act  of  the 

war  may  find  Goethals  pitted 
against  Hindenburg."  The  At- 
lanta Journal  recalls  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollweg's  declaration  at 
the  outset  of  the  ruthless  U- 
boat  campaign,  "we  stake  all 
and  we  shall  be  victorious";  but 
now,  as  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
says,  the  "boasted  blockade  of 
Britain  by  the  German  U-boats 
is  to  be  smashed  by  Uncle  Sam's 
wooden  mallet."  Hoav  critical 
the  Allied  food-situation  is  ap- 
pears in  the  proclamation  by 
the  President  to  the  people  of 
April  15,  in  which  he  said  that 
"submarines  or  no  submarines," 
food-  and  war-supplies  "must  be 
carried  across  the  seas  no  matter 
how  many  ships  are  sent  to  the 
bottom";  and  the  passage  most 
quoted  in  Lloyd  George's  speech 
at  the  London  American  Lunch- 
eon Club,  joining  hands  in  war 
across  the  sea,  is:  "The  road  to 
victory,  the  guaranty  of  vic- 
tory, the  absolute  assurance  of 
victory,  has  to  be  found  in  one 
word,  ships,  and  a  second  word, 
ships,  and  a  third  word,  ships." 
A  high  British  official  is  quoted 
as  saying  to  a  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  that  "if  the  United 
States  can  help  Great  Britain  combat  the  great  food-shortage  she 
will  be  lending  the  Empire  the  greatest  assistance  possible  at 
this  time,"  and  that  "huge  quantities  of  food"  will  be  of  "more 
actual  assistance  than  either  men,  money,  or  munitions." 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  $50,000,000  at  immedi- 
ate disposal,  the  press  inform  us,  and  Mr.  William  Denman,  of 
San  Francisco,  its  chairman,  stated  before  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  the  wooden  ships  could  be  built  at  the 
rate  of  200,000  tons  a  month,  beginning  October  1,  Avithout 
interfering  with  the  construction  of  steel  vessels.  They  would 
be  of  about  3,000  tons  each,  with  a  speed  of  about  10  knots 
in  the  peaceful  sections  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  12  knots  in  the 
war-zone,  and  Mr.  Denman  is  quoted  further  as  saying  that: 

"They  will  be  equipped  as  oil-burners,  could  be  made  of 
green  wood  as  fast  as  it  could  be  cut,  and  would  have  a  life  of 
from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years.  It  is  possible  that  we  could 
have  800  or  1,000  of  such  boats  within  fourteen  or  sixteen 
months'  time. 

"We  figure  that  with  the  supply  of  steel  vessels  at  the  com- 
mand'of  the  Allies  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  for  eight  or  ten 
months,  assuming  the  very  highest  destructivity  of  the  sub- 
marine, and  if  it  could  be  assured  that  by  the  end  of  that  period 
the  production  of  both  steel  and  wooden  ships  would  exceed 
the  rate  of  destruction,  the  Germans  would  feel  that  their  ruth- 
less warfare  was  hopeless." 

The  Indianapolis  News  suggests  that  the  Government  might 
revive  some  of  the  wooden  shipyards  along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 


NO   SUBMARINES! 
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which,  because  of  the  rising  popularity  of  the  steel  ship,  have      WTt  a  rp    t-at^t  *  tvtt^     ™™. 

had  a  hard  time  making  both  ends  meet,     Maine,  in  particular,      WHAT    ENGLAND     EXPECTS    AS    OUR   DUTY 

PEEDY  AND   EFFECTIVE   NAVAL   COOPERATION 
against  Germany  is  what  England  expects  of  us,  to  judge 
from  the  statement  to  the  Associated  Press  by  Admiral 
Sir  John  R.  Jellicoe,  former  Commander  of  the  British  Grand 
Fleet  and  now  First  Sea-Lord  of  the  Admiralty.     This  is  the 
verdict  of  various  journals,  including  the  Newark  Evening  News, 
which  calls  the  interview  the  "frankest,  most  illuminating,  and 
most    detailed    exposition    of    naval    problems"    that    has    yet 
appeared  from  official  sources,  while  the  New 
York  Sun  sees  in  it  clear  evidence  that  the 
British  Admiralty,  after  two  years'  experi- 
ence, finds  the  submarine  menace  about  as 
"formidable  as  ever."    Sir  John  admits  that 
the  food-situation  in  England  is  causing  a 
great  deal  of  concern,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "more  serious  than  many  of 
our  own  people  realize";  and  The  San  calls 
attention  also  to  his  remark  that  England's 
most  urgent  need  is  "anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  way   of    small    craft,  from  de- 
stroyers   to    tugs,"    which    are    wanted    in 
British   waters — "the    best    hunting-ground 
for  raiders."     The  New  York  World  informs 
us  that  the   Navy   Department   is   rushing 
work   on   a   special   class  of  boats  for  sub- 
marine chasing  that  are  an  advance  on  the 
British  type  in  size,  seaworthiness,  and  arma- 
ment.    For  official  confirmation  of  this  ac- 
tivity we  have  the  word  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy    Daniels,    given    to     the    New    York 
Herald  in  response  to  Sir  John's  utterance, 
that  "only  the  capacity  of  our  shipyards  will 
limit    the   building   of    tonnage,   naval  and' 
merchant;  that  we  will  undertake  to  make 
this      nation's      power  '  effective      against 
submarines." 

Sir  John  points  out  in  his  statement  to 
the  press  that    no  methods   existed   in  the 
past  for  fighting  the  submerged  submarine, 
and  that  new  inventions  and  processes  for  that  purpose  take 
time  to  develop,  and,  he  adds,  "we  are  giving  your  Navy  all 
the    information   in    our    possession,  and,  knowing   its  record, 
we  have  great  confidence  that  American  inventive  genius  will 
supplement   it   with   valuable   contributions."     The   increasing 
armament  of  the  British  merchant  marine  has  made  submarines 
far  more   cautious,  and  "more  submerged  attacks  are  taking 
place,"  the  First  Sea-Lord  goes  on  to  say,  and  "this  has  one 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  raiders  must  depend  upon  their 
torpedo  for  such  attacks,  and,  being  able  to  carry  only  a  limited 
number,  must  return  to  port  sooner  than  when  they  made  their 
attacks  upon  the  surface."     The  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment knows  just  how  many  submarines  the  British  have  sunk, 
we  are  told,  but  the  exact  number  of  [/-boats  Avhich  have  actually 
never  returned  to  port  is  known  only  to  the  German  Admiralty, 
which  naturally  does  not  give  out  this  information.     German 
submarines    can   not    operate    on   American    shores    effectively 
without  a  base,  it  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  John,  who  professes  his 
eonvietion  that  our  "magnificent  Navy  will  have  no  trouble  in 


with  its  numerous  shipyards  and  great  forests,  should  be  able  to 
turn  out  hundreds  of  ships  in  a  short  time  which,  after  the  war, 
will  be  used  in  America's  overseas  trade,  "assuring  a  merchant 
fleet  in  keeping  with  the  foreign-trade  ambitions  of  this  country." 
The  Tacoma  Ledger,  while  noting  that  it  is  "retributive  justice 
of  an  especially  appropriate  character  that  Germany's  lawless- 
ness on  the  sea  has  brought  her  own  shipping  into  the  fight 
against  her,"  says  of  the  building  of  the  wooden  ships  that  the 
great  timber  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west mean  industrial  activity  on  an  unusu- 
ally large  scale  there  while  the  war  continues, 
and  probably  for  several  years  after  the  war 
has    ended.      The    Seattle    Times   wonders 
whether  the  wooden    ships    will  be  able  to 
compete    successfully    with    steel  merchant 
ships  of  larger  tonnage  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  for  should  these  wooden-hull  craft 
hold  their  own  in  the  fight-for-peace  business, 
the  Seattle  and  Puget  Sound  section  is  as- 
sured  of  an  industry    that   will  keep  thou- 
sands of  skilled  workers  busy  for  years. 
But  the  New  York   Evening   Mail  urges 

that  "every  one  be  on  his  guard  against   t  he 

delusion  that  we  are  building  an  American 

merchant  marine."     We  are  told  that  ship- 
building men  express  grave  doubts  as  to  the 

seaworthiness  of  the  :i,000-ton  wooden  ships. 

for  North   Atlantic  lanes  are  the  stormiest 

in    the    world,    and    it    takes    substantially 

built  steel  steamers    to  stand  the  buffeting 

of  the  western  gales  that  sweep  across  this 

latitude  in  the  winter  time.     What  is  more, 

this  journal  reminds  us  that — 

"Wooden  ship-building  is  an  art,  It  can 
not  be  undertaken  by  carpenters  and  lum- 
ber-yards in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
manufacturing  so-called  standardized  parts 
to  be  shipped  to  the  seaboard  and  assembled 
there.  The  wood  must  be  seasoned  care- 
fully— yet    these    ships   are   to   be    built    in 

double-quick  time.  Wooden  ships  are  not  riveted  together. 
Workmen  skilled  in  the  joining  of  seasoued  ship-timbers  am 
nearly  extinct,  now  that  steel  has  for  years  replaced  wood  as  the 
material  of  ship-building,  even  in  Maine.  Remember,  the  first 
of  these  ships  an;  to  be  completed  late  this  fall,  just  as  the 
rough  North  Atlantic  weather  begins." 

The  Evening -Mail  notes  the  proposal  that  Diesel  oil-engines 
be  used,  and  observes  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
weakness  of  the  Diesel  marine  engine  lies  in  its  delicacy  of  con- 
struction, which  has  as  yet  prevented  its  adoption  in  the  stormy 
North  Atlantic  trade.  Its  use  to-day  is  in  tropical  or  Pacific 
service,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  which  are  worth  considering, 
the  wooden  ship  may  work  during  this  war.  These  considera- 
tions are  not,  reasons  against  building  the  wooden  ships.  They 
are  reasons  against  relying  too  strongly  upon  them." 

To  summarize  much  editorial  opinion  of  the  plan  in  its  im- 
mediate bearing,  we  may  quote  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier, 

which  says  that  the  announcement  of  the  building:  of  the  wooden 

a     ,  .  _,  „  „  " ""6""1,A"1"  i,0u    "*"  nave  no  irouoie  m 

fleet  is  going  to  carry  to  Germany  full  realization  of  the  terrific      patrolling   the   Mexican   Gulf   coast,    on   which   a   base   might 
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TO  BUILD  THE  WOODEN  FLEET. 

General  George  W.  Goethals  will 
construct  the  thousand  craft  whose 
line  is  pitted  against  von  Hindenburg's. 


mistake  she  made  when  she  assumed  that  America  could  and 
would  do  little.  America  can  and  will  build  cargo-ships  faster 
than  the  German  submarines  can  destroy  them,  and  the  only 
question  is  "whether  the  submarines  can  win  the  war  before 
America  has  time  to  create  this  new  fleet  of  merchantmen." 
It  is  for  the  American  Navy  and  the  navies  of  the  Allies  "to 
see  that  the  t/-boats  do  not  acedmnlish  this." 


exist,  while  the  entrance  of  Cuba  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  deprives  the  Germans  of  the  best  place  they  might  have 
secured  for  such  bases."     He  proceeds: 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  naval  strategv  has  undergone  a 
vast  change  as  the  result  of  the  illegal  use  by  Germany  of  sub- 
marines. Of  course,  it  is  also  undeniable  that  their  use  legiti- 
mately has  changed  naval  warfare.     But  the  legitimate  change 
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is  not  so  great  nor  so  difficult  to  copo  with 
as  the  illegal  use  of  submarines.  Their  ad- 
vent as  a  fighting  weapon  has  made  a  coast 
blockade  of  an  enemy's  coast  impossible  and 
has  added  to  the  difficulties  we  face  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  features  of  the  German 
coast-line  for  either  attack  or  defense. 

"Against  naval  Germany  the  British  Isles 
are  tipped  the  wrong  way.  One  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  we  suffered  during 
the  early  part  of  the  war  was  that  we  had 
no  harbor  in  the  North  Sea  big  enough  to 
hold  the  growing  Grand  Fleet  where  it  could 
be  within  easy  striking  distance  of  the  enemy. 
Od.9  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  submarines  has  been  to  compel 
heavy  ships,  in  order  to  obtain  protection 
from  their  attacks,  to  be  accompanied  by 
destroyers  when  they  put  to  sea,  and  this 
fact  reduces  the  radius  of  action  of  a  fleet  on 
account  of  the  limited  fuel-capacity  of  the 
destroyers. 

"The  most  striking  feature  of  the  change 
in  our  historic;  naval  policy,  resulting  from 
.the  illegal  use  of  submarines  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  enemy  surface-ships  have  been 
driven  from  the  sea,  is  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  a  definite  offensive 
policy  for  one  which  may  be  called  an  offen- 
sive defensive,  since  our  only  active  enemy 
is  the  submarine'  engaged  in  piracy  and 
murder." 


TO    KILL   [/-BOATS. 


If  the  Germans  merely  used  their  U- 
boats.for  legitimate  naval  warfare  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  provide  the  great  measure 
of  protection  England  is  now  obliged  to  give 
her  mercantile  fleet,  and  Sir  John  adds  that 
"so  many  of  our  smaller  warships  must  be  used  for  this  purpose 
that  the  '  tip-and-run '  raid  becomes  a  possibility,  while  our 
own  blockade  efforts  suffer."  It  is,  pointed  out,  also,  that  the 
submarine  menace  can  not  be  ended  by  merely  keeping  the 
[/-boat's  beneath  the  water.     To  end  the  evil,  they  must  be  de- 


Captain  Henry  B.  Wilson  has  been 
transferred    from    the     super-dread- 
nought Pennsylvania  to  take  charge 
of    the    Atlantic    coast    "mosquito 
fleet "  of  submarine-chasers. 


stroyed,  and  the  "solution  of  this  problem 
offers  plenty  of  scope  for  the  inventive 
genius  of  both  navies."  Sir  John  con- 
cludes his  statement  by  saying  that  he  can 
not  do  better  than  quote  from  the  late  Cap- 
tain Mahan  in  his  volume,  "The  Interest  of 
America  [  in  Sea-Power  Presenl  arid  Fu- 
ture," when  he  wrote: 

"To  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
if  they  rightly  estimate  the  part  they  may 
play  in  the  great  drama  of  human  progress, 
is  intrusted  a  maritime  interest  in  the  broad- 
est "sense  of  the  words  which  demands,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  its  exercise  and  its 
safety  the  organization  of  a  force  adequate 
to  control  1  he  general  course  of  events — to 
maintain,  if  the  necessity  arise,  not  ar- 
bitrarily, but  as  those  in  whom  interest  and 
power  alike  justify  the  claim  to  do  so,  the 
laws  that  shall  regulate  maritime  warfare.  .  .  . 

"War,  once  declared,  must  be  waged 
offensively,  aggressively.  The  enemy  must 
not  be  fended  off,  but  smitten  down.  You 
may  then  spare  him  every  exaction,  relin- 
quish every  gain,  but,  till  down,  he  must  be 
struck  incessantly  and  remorselessly." 

The  bitter  opponents  of  Secretary  Daniels 
who  have  criticized  him  chiefly  for  incompe- 
tency are  answered  by  no  less  a  naval  au- 
thority than  the  late  Admiral  Dewey.  In  a 
letter  taken  from  The  Congressional  Record 
of  February  19,  and  published  in  the  press, 
Mrs.  Dewey  quoted  the  Admiral's  words  as 
follows : 

"I  have  been  in  the  Navy  sixty-two  years,  and  have  served 
under  many  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  but  Secretary  Daniels  is 
the  best  Secretary  we  have  ever  had,  and  has  done  more  for 
the  Navy  than  any  other.  I  am  amazed  by  his  knowledge 
of  technical  matters.  He  has  studied  profoundly,  and  his 
opinion  is  founded  on  close  observation." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Germany  is  in  greater  need  of  home  rule  than  Ireland. — New   York 
Morning  Telegraph. 

Maybe  this  now  justly  celebrated  von  Hindenburg  line  is  a  bee-line 
for  Berlin. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  should  not,  be   a  difficult    task  to    arouse    patriotic  farmers  to  the 
importance  of  raising  all.  the  $2  wheat  they  can. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Go   to  it.    Haig!      You    have    tixe    entire  ' 

summer  and  the  whole   of  Germany   before 
you. — Savannah  News. 

You  can't  escape  fighting  by  marrying,  a 
recruiting-officer  declares.  Just  what  does  he 
mean? — Philadelphia  North  American.    : 

The  Russian  people,  however,  will  soon  find 
out  that  it  takes  more  than  a  little  thing  like  a 
revolution  to  rid  the  country  of  grafters. — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  Kreuzzeilung  says  it  is  a  case  of 
1,300,000,000  against  70,000,000  Germans. 
This,  of  course,  is  intended  to  flatter  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. — Newark  News. 

Anybody  familiar  with  the  recent  history  of 
the  Republican  party  knows  without  being 
told  that  T.  R.  is  the  ablest  man  in  the 
country  when  it  comes  to  creating  a  division. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Those  50,000  German  reservists  who  were 
ready  to  rise  must  have  counted  the  50,000 
lamp-posts  that  Ambassador  Gerard  assured 
Berlin  were  in  New  York,  and  verified  his 
count. — New  York  Herald. 

The  George  Washington,  German,  and  the 
Martha  Washington,  Austrian,  are  among  the 
interned  ships  seized  by  the  United  States. 
That  august  pair  may  now  comprehend  what 
they  risked  by  disregarding  the  original 
George's  warning  against  "entangling  alli- 
ances abroad." — New  York  Sun 


HIS  PLACE  IN  THE 
— Greene  i 


Der  Tag  had  a  dawn.     It  must  have  a  sunset. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Hang  up  the  fiddle  and  the  bow;   take  down  the  shovel  and  the  hoe. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Wouldn't  Billy  Sunday  make  a  grand  chaplain  for  Roosevelt's  division! 
— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  only  thing  that's  wrong  with  the  Navy  is  that  you  haven't  enlisted 

yet. — Savannah  News. 

The  Hindenburg  line,  as  Central  might  say, 
is  busy. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  a  wise  bride  who  knows  whether 
it's  Cupid  or  conscription. — Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times. 

A  display  of  flags  is  not  enough.  We 
must  win  by  hard  hitting,  and  not  by  bunting. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Well,  the  Danish  West  Indies  seem  to  have 
got  in  under  the  flag  just  in  time  to  have  a 
little  excitement. — Cliarleston  Mail. 

The  pacifist  campaign  really  has  done  some 
good.  Nothing  else  could  be  so  effective  in 
making  the  coxintry  fighting  mad. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

Vienna  papers  regret  the  break  with 
America,  eh?  .  Um-m-m,  well,  that's  just  a 
start.  They've  got  lots  more  regret  coming 
to  them. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  United  States  will  have  a  great  army 
at  the  end  of  two  years.  If  wo  had  started 
that  system  two  years  ago  we  might  not  have 
needed  an  army  now. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Some  statistician  has  determined  women 
spend  40  per  cent,  of  the  money  they  handle 
for 'foodstuffs.  But  that's  not  much,  con- 
sidering how  much  it  takes  to  stuff  some  men. 
—  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 


SUN  IS  A  HOT  ONE. 
a  the  New  York  Telegram. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CANADA   SMASHING  THE   HINDENBURG  LINE 


THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER  flew  victoriously  for 
the  first  time  in  this  war  when  a  young  "Canadian" 
from  Texas  carried  it  in  the  brilliant  charge  that  took 
Yimy  Ridge  and  added  another  laurel  to  the  Dominion's  crown, 
while  there  fell  that  day  ten  other  "Canadians"  who,  born  under 
its  |hade,  offered  up  their  lives  for  Democracy.     It  was  in  this 
rush    that     the    "impregnable 
line,"  to  gain  which  Germany 
risked  the  loss  of  prestige  in- 
volved in  the  retreat  from  the 
Ancre,  was  found  to  be  not  so 
impregnable  after   all.     Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has 
said  that  the  battle  of  Arras 
and    its    subsequent    develop- 
ments   have    put    him    "well 
astride  of  the  Hindenburg  line." 
Just  how  that  line  was  regarded 
in  Germany  and  how  strong  it 
was  thought  to  be  can  be  seen 
from    the   comments    of    that 
sober  journal,  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,   when    discussing    the 
retreat  toward  it.    It  remarked : 

"Criticism  of  the  great 
movements  on  the  Western 
front  must  be  silenced  in  the 
presence  of  Hindenburg's  de- 
cisions, which,  as  we  know 
from  his  past,  are  always  dic- 
tated by  strategic  necessity. 
Hitherto  Hindenburg  could 
order  retreats  which  had  all 
the  essential  value  of  victorious 
marches.  He  can  now  com- 
mand the  evacuation  of  our 
Ancre  position,  thereby  going 
a  very  considerable  step  back- 
ward, but  actually  thousands 
of  steps  forward  on  the  way  to 
victory.  Trust  is  vouchsafed 
to  strategic  genius  even  where 

there  is  no  understanding  of  what  is  going  on.  Where  there  is 
understanding,  trust  is  not  necessary.  By  both  the  German 
Army  and  the  German  nation  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ancre  to  enormously  strong  positions  erected 
months  ago  with  all  the  resources  of  permanently  fortified 
works  is  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  natural  thing." 

"Thousands  of  steps  forward  on  the  way  to  victory"  have 
certainly  been  taken,  but  both  the  steps  and  the  victory  seem 
to  belong  to  the  Allies,  for  the  battle  of  Arras  and  its  develop- 
ments at  the  one  end  and  the  rapid  advance  of  the  French  at 
the  other,  on  the  Soissons-Reims  front,  have  fairly  conclusively 
proved  that  the  confidence  of  the  Germans  in  the  immobility 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  was  slightly  misplaced.  These  Entente 
successes  portend  no  little  embarrassment  for  the  invaders  of 
France,  say  the  Canadian  papers,  which  are  all  highly  elated 
at  the  success  of  the  Canadian  troops  at  that  critical  position 
known  as  Vimy  Ridge.     The  Montreal  Daily  Star  writes: 

"Our  glorious  victory  on  the  Vimy  Ridge  grows  in  importance 
and  scope  with  every  hour.  The  Germans  were  clearly  unaware 
that  they  were  in  serious  danger.  The  warning  of  the  artillery 
storm  they  had;  but  they  had  faced  and  survived  a  number  of 
other  determined  attacks  on  this  same  strong  position  and  ex- 


Phutograph  by  Underwood  &  Underwood 

A "TUBE' 


In  order  to  revictual  the  Belgian  firing-lines  in  front  of  Nieuport 
without  exposing  the  fatigue  parties,  miles  of  tunnels  have  been 
built  under  Nieuport.  Hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  soldiers 
owe  their  lives  to  these  underground  boyaux. 


pected  to  repeat  their  exploit.     It  is  no  abandonment  of  a  proper 
modesty  to  say  that  our  boys  are  marvelous  in  attack.     They 

attain  to  the  traditional  French  elan  in  this  regard 

'There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  the  Germans  would 
have  held  Vimy  if  that  had  been  possible.  This  is  no  part  of 
their  strategic  retirement.  They  would  never  abandon  the  coal- 
mines of  Lens  except  under    the    sternest    compulsion.     This 

victory — always  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  its  fruits  are 
held — will  certainly  fling  the 
German  front  back  in  this 
sector  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. The  whole  enemy 
salient  pointing  toward  Arras 
will  become  untenable.  The 
Hindenburg  line  may  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  back  to  Douai, 
at  least,  which  will  expose  the 
German  defenses  south  of  Lille 
to  attack.  If  we  should  then 
penetrate  the  German  posi- 
tions between  Lille  and  Douai, 
the  grip  of  the  enemy  on  the 
former  city  would  be  seriously 
menaced,  and  once  Lille  is 
abandoned,  the  German  front 
in  this  region  becomes  very 
mobile,  indeed,  and  may  retire 
to  lines  little  considered  now." 

The  Toronto  Daily  News  is 
inclined  to  think  that  the  break 
in  the  Hindenburg  line  dis- 
poses once  and  for  all  of  that 
favorite  piece  of  German  new  s- 
paper  strategy,  the  drive  at 
Calais: 

"There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  decisive  battle  may 
be  fought  before  the  first  Ger- 
man crops  ripen,  and  a  forced 
retreat  as  the  result  of  such  a 
struggle  might  easily  become 
a  disaster.  Little  credence 
need  be   placed  in   the   story 

that   von   Hindenburg   by   new   maneuvers  can  concentrate  a 

sufficient  force  to  crash  through  the  Allied  line  and  gain  Calais. 

He  could  not  even  get  his  supports  to  Vimy  Ridge  because  of 

the  terrific  gun-fire  of  the  Allies." 

Another  Toronto  paper,  The  Globe,  is  equally  elated,  first  be- 
cause "Hindenburg  has  been  found  out,"  and,  secondly,  because 
the  Canadians  came  in  for  signal  honors: 

"It  was  said  that  Hindenburg  had  skilfully  prepared  a  trap 
into  which  the  unsuspecting  Nivelle  and  Haig  would  fall.  The 
retreat  was  to  prove  a  repetition  of  his  masterly  strategy  in 
Russia  two  years  ago,  when  Hindenburg,  having  lured  the 
Russians  into  the  swamps  of  the  Masurian  Lake  district,  fell 
upon  them  with  terrific  force  and  drove  them  out  of  eastern 
Prussia.  But  the  trap  in  Flanders  and  France  has  caught 
nothing.  Hindenburg  during  the  past  month  has  had  ample 
opportunities  of  redeeming  his  promises  to  the  German  people. 
In  no  single  instance  has  he  proved  his  ability  to  make  good 
the  boasts  of  the  German  newspapers  that  his  retirement  would 
be  followed  by  a  smashing  defeat  of  the  Allies 

"For  Canadians  it  was  a  red-letter  day.  'Canada  will  be 
proud  that  the  taking  of  the  coveted  Vimy  Ridge  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  her  troops,'  says  the  King  in  a  congratulatory  message 
to  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Canada  has  reason  to  be  pro  ml 
of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  their  country  by  Canadian 


New  York. 
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PERONNE   DELIBERATELY  DEVASTATED   BEFORE   ITS   EVACUATION. 

Before  retreating,  the  Germans  wantonly  destroyed  everything  of  value  in  the  cities  they  left.    Here  at  Peronne  they  blew  out  the  front  of  the 
beautiful  fifteenth-century  city  hall  and  erected  the  placard  shown  above  with  the  cynical  message,  "Don't  get  mad— just  wonder." 


troops.  To  the  glorious  defense  of  the  Ypres  salient  is  added 
the  magical  name  of  Arras,  which  for  all  time  will  be  recalled 
as  one  of  the  deciding  battles  of  the  great  European  War." 

Meanwhile,  the  British  offensive  has  only  begun,  says  Gen. 
F.  B.  Maurice,  the  Director  of  Military  Operations  at  the 
War  Office  in  London.     In  an  interview  he  remarked: 

"We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  von  Hindenburg 
retreat.  It  has  been  claimed  the  retirement  was  according  to 
plan,  and  that  as  a  result  the  British  calculations  had  been 
upset  and  the  Germans  were  in  a  position  to  give  battle  whenever 
they  desired.  Let  me  tell  you  how  much  the  British  plans 
were  upset.  On  February  20  I  was  in  France  and  at  that  time 
I  saw  on  paper  the  plans  for  the  very  offensive  which  the  British 
are  now  carrying  out,  including  the  assault  on  Vimy  Ridge. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  at  that  time  to  begin  the  attack 
on  April  8,  but  this  was  postponed  until  the  9th  on  account 
of  the  weather.  This  shows  that  we  are  conducting  our  affairs 
according  to  schedule.  Things  are  going  well  and  the  prospects 
look  bright." 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  agrees  with  these  views  and  notes  with 
satisfaction  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  French  between 
Soissons  and  Reims.  It  compares  the  position 'of  France  to-day 
with  previous  years,  and  says: 

"The  enemy  made  the  pace  in  the  summer  of  1914,  and  in 
the  drive  on  Calais  in  the  spring  of  1915.  Last  year,  France 
had  to  withstand  the  most  furious  of  all  German  efforts  before 
Verdun,  till  the  British  armies  were  ready  to  go  over  the  top, 
at  the  Somme  last  July  the  first.  This  year  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  are  coming  from  the  British  armies,  and  apparently  there 
is  more  than  one  battering-ram  at  work." 

None  the  less  the  Allies  soberly  realize  that  the  German 
strength  is  not  yet  endangered.  Mr.  Painleve,  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  is  reported  by  the  Paris  Figaro  as  saying  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies: 

"Germany  is  gathering  her  military  and  internal  energies 
for  a  desperate  effort.  By  the  mobilization  of  all  her  masculine 
and  feminine  forces,  by  the  abominable  violence  which  she  has 
used  to  compel  citizens  of  the  invaded  countries  to  work  for  her, 
Germany  has  been  able  to  send  to  the  battle-field  all  her  sons 
capable  of  bearing  arms. 

"In  spite  of  the  sufferings  and  despair  of  her  people,  Germany 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  her  armies  as  numerous  and  as  solidly 
equipped  as  ever.  That  is  the  instrument  of  war  over  which 
we  have  to  triumph,  but  the  resources  of  the  Allies  are  so  immense 
and  the  heroism  of  their  soldiers  so  high  that  we  shall  succeed 
on  condition  that  we  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  effort  to  be 
put  forth,  and  on  condition  that  we  meet  German  savagery  with 
unshakable  French  energy." 


AFTER   A   GERMAN   RETREAT 

AN  ORGY  OF  DESTRUCTION  seems  to  occur  each 
/-\  time  the  Germans  take  another  step  in  their  "retreat 
-*■  -*-  to  victory,"  as  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  cheerily 
terms  it.  French  and  British  correspondents  entering  the 
evacuated  cities  find  them,  they  aver,  desolated  by  systematic 
wrecking  "undertaken  not  for  any  military  advantage,  but 
from  a  degenerate  lust  for  destruction,"  says  the  London  Evening 
News.  Writing  in  the  Paris  Matin,  Mr.  L.  Bugnicourt,  director 
of  the  Journal  dc  VAisnc,  says: 

"It  is  necessary  to  show  the  world  how  the  Germans  have 
laid  waste  the  country  which  they  have  evacuated.  Chauny  is 
nothing  more  than  a  heap  of  lath  and  plaster  and  walls  burned 
black.  Out  of  2,500  houses  over  1,800  have  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  The  two  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  Notre  Dame,  the 
Palais  do  Justice,  the  Eeole  Primaire,  the  hospital,  almshouses, 
and  Hotel  de  "Ville  are  no  more.  Only  ten  streets  were  spared 
in  the  Brouage  quarter,  where  what  was  left  of  the  population 
was  herded.  Here  some  300  houses  sheltered  about  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  surrounding  communes. 

"The  German  military  authorities  only  left  behind  men  over 
sixty;  all  males  between  fourteen  and  sixty  were  carried  off. 
After  abandoning  the  place,  the  enemy  bombarded  the  only 
quarter  of  the  town  which  they  had  left  to  our  unfortunate  fellow 
countrymen,  training  their  guns  on  the  seminary  in  the  St. 
Charles  quarter,  where  only  the  feeble  and  aged  were  housed, 
and  on  the  Brouage  quarter,  where  the  women  and  children  were 
huddled  together.  This  act  would  condemn  the  German  race 
forever  were  it  not  that  it  has  already  been  condemned  long  ago. 
Twelve  old  men,  who  were  ill,  were  killed  in  their  beds,  and  six 
other  civilians  met  a  similar  fate.  The  inhabitants  are  physi- 
cally worn  out  by  the  long  tale  of  misery  under  the  German 
'occupation." 

Describing  his  impressions  after  entering  Peronne,  Mr.  H.  M. 

Tomlinson,    the   special    correspondent    of    the    London    Daily 

News,  writes: 

"The  Germans  have  destroyed  the  town.  The  French 
and  the  British  have  spared  it  as  much  as  possible.  There  is  not 
much  evidence  of  shell-fire.  I  could  not  find  a  shell-hole  in  the 
roadway  of  the  Grande  Place.  But  there  is  not  in  Peronne  one 
habitable  house.  The  Boche  has  blown  out  the  fronts  of  most 
of  the  buildings.  The  others  he  has  burned.  These,  yesterday, 
were  still  smoldering  and  occasionally  breaking  into  flames  again. 
The  sixteenth-century  church  of  St.  Jean  is  but  a  relic.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  has  been  partially  destroyed — enough  being  left 
to  support  a  notice-board  put  there  to  greet  the  British:  ' Niclit 
drgern — nur  wundern'  (Do  not  grow  angry — only  wonder); 
and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  exactly  what  the  British  officers 
I  met  in  the  place  felt  about  it.-    The  Boche  has  an  unenviable 
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mind,  the  workings  of  which  now  do  not  anger  other  men   so 
much  as  cause  them  to  wonder  about  the  mysteries  of  creation." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  prints  an  almost  incredible  dispatch 
from  its  correspondent  at  the  front,  in  which  he  says: 

"I  should  like  to  put  on  record  in  more  deliberate  detail  than 
was  possible  in  hurried  telegrams  written  at  the  end  of  long 
and  laborious  journeys  the  naked  facts  of  the  German  evacuation 
of  French  towns  and  villages.  I  have  traversed  many  blasted 
villages,  and  have  spent  almost  leisurely  hours  iu  Peronne.  With 
such  opportunities  it  is  not  difficult  to  "tell  how  much  of  the  ruin 
has  been  wrought  by  shell,  mine,  or  fire,  or  by  army  house- 
breakers. Calculated 
brutality,  scientific  evis- 
ceration, can  not  cloak 
themselves  under  the 
guise  of  acts  of  war. 
The  facts  are  these: 

"As  soon  as  the  in- 
habitants   were    driven 
off  and  sent  behind  the 
great    fortified    line    of 
which  the  German  pa- 
pers boast,  all  that  was 
worth  having  was  carted 
off  and  all  the  rest  de- 
stroyed.     The    manner 
of     destruction     varied 
with  the  thing  to  be  de- 
stroyed.      In    Peronne 
are     many     fine     trees 
planted    for    ornament. 
The    German    military 
authorities,        probably 
from  lack  of  labor,  could 
not    cart    them    away, 
could    not   even    spend 
time  in  felling  them.    So 
instructions  were  given 
to  hack  every  tree  as  a 
hedge-layer  cuts  hedge- 
stakes —  just      deep 
enough    to    insure    the 
death  of  the    tree.     So 
the    German    left    'his 
mark'— a  V-shaped  con- 
vict's   mark    cut    half- 
way through  each  trunk 
of  the    avenue.     Fruit- 
trees  are  more  carefully 

severed  than  ornamental  trees,  and  especial  care  has  been  taken 
to  destroy  completely  the  espaliers  and  prettily  trained  fruit- 
trees  in  which  French  gardeners  take  special  and  peculiar  de- 
light. I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  sight  of  these  little  fruit- 
trees  with  their  throats  cut  filled  me  with  more  trenchant  rage 
against  the  German  mind  than  all  the  rest  of  the  havoc." 


THE  KAISER   BLOCKING   REFORM 


graph  hy  Ui 

CHAULNES 


Cities  abandoned  by  the  Germans  to  fall  back  on  the  fast-vanishing  Hindenburg 
line  have  sufferedseverely.  At  Chaulnes,  for  example,  there  are  no  houses,  churches, 
streets,  or  trees;  nothing  is  left  but  stone  heaps,  debris,  and  mud. 


THE  CZAR'S  DANGEROUS  EXAMPLE  has  been 
followed  by  the  Kaiser  in  refusing  to  inaugurate  widely 
demanded  reforms  while  the  war  is  in  progress.  The 
liberalization  of  the  Prussian  suffrage  system  has  been  insistently 
agitated,  while  the  Reichstag  by  vote,  227  to  33,  appointed  a 
committee  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire.  These 
moves  have  been  countered  by  the  Kaiser  by  ordering  the 
imperial  Chancellor  to  submit  to  him  a  scheme  of  reform  for 
discussion  after  the  war.  The  Kaiser,  in  his  letter  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, says  that  he  ap- 
proves of  reform,  but  is 
determined  to  preserve 
the  militaristic  organiza- 
tion of  the  nation.  He 
proceeds: 

"I  feel  conscious   of 
remaining    thereby    on 
the     road     which     my 
grandfather,  the  found- 
er   of    the    Empire,  as 
King   of    Prussia    with 
military       organization 
and  as  German  Emperor 
with  social  reform,  typi- 
cally   fulfilled     as     his 
monarchical  obligations, 
thereby    creating    con- 
ditions   by    which    the 
German  people,  in  unit- 
ed   and    wrathful  per- 
severance, will  overcome 
this    sanguinary    time. 
The  maintenance  of  the 
fighting  force  as  a  real 
people's  army  and  the 
promotion  of  the  social 
uplift  of  the  people  in 
all  its  classes  were,  from 
the    beginning    of    my 
reign,  my  aim. 

"In  this  endeavor, 
while  holding  a  just  bal- 
ance between  the  people 
and  the  monarchy  to 
serve  the  welfare  of  the 
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A  SCENE   OF  HORRIBLE   DESOLATION. 


Passing  on  to  describe  what  took  place  with  the  deserted 
houses,  the  correspondent  continues: 

"Now  for  the  houses.  Along  whole  streets  where  every  front 
wall  was  rent  open  I  could  find  no  vestige  of  any  shell-hole.  The 
work  has  been  done,  I  am  wholly  convinced,  by  small  charges  of 
ammonal,  one  of  which  was  found,  and  most  bravely  carried 
away  by  one  of  the  party.  The  quarters  of  the  town  Avhere  the 
shells  had  been  directed  were  very  well  defined,  and  it  was  in  these 
only  that  the  front  walls  were  erect,  tho  damaged.  Within 
the  houses  mess  and  filth  were  invariable.  The  general  im- 
pression of  desolation  wrought  by  some  bull-headed  Minotaur, 
or  vulture-harpy,  was  etched  into  the  features  of  a  more  odious 
because  more  human  and  intelligent  monster  when  the  minor  in- 
dividual details  of  this  general  wreckage  reached  the  imagination. 

"Here  was  a  long  mirror  hung  against  the  wall.  It  was 
shivered  by  means  of  a  hammer,  still  lying  on  the  floor.  Here 
was  a  cabinet  with  shallow  shelves,  each  of  which  had  been 
hacked  by  some  blunt  instrument.  Here  again  was  a  Renais- 
sance mantelpiece,  finely  cut  and  designed  in  marble.  It  had 
been  battered  out  of  shape  and  pattern  by  the  blunt  side  of  an 
ax.  A  certain  number  of  books  had  been  left  in  a  fine  library, 
but  the  greater  number  were  thrown  about  the  floor  and  wantonly 
torn  and  fouled.  No  pictures  were  left  intact,  no  single  table 
or  chair  or  piece  of  crockery." 


whole,  I  am  resolved  to  begin  building  up  our  internal  political, 
economic,  and  social  life  as  soon  as  the  war-situation  permits. 

"While  millions  of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  in  the  field,  tho 
conflict  of  opinions  behind  the  front,  which  is  unavoidable  in 
such  a  far-reaching  change  of  constitution,  must  be  postponed 
in  the  highest  interests  of  the  Fatherland  until  the  time  of  the 
home-coming  of  our  warriors  and  when  they  themselves  are  able 
to  join  in  the  counsel  and  the  voting  on  the  progress  of  the 
new  order." 

That  this  letter  of  the  Kaiser's  is,  in  part,  a  reply  to  President 
Wilson's  message  to  Congress  where  he  said  that  America  fights 
for  "the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  the  liberation  of  its 
peoples,  the  German  peoples  included,"  can  be  seen  from  the 
comments  of  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeilung,  which 
says : 

"A  certain  phrase  in  President  Wilson's  speech  must  be 
especially  pointed  out.  The  President  represents  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  true  freedom  to  our  people,  who  are  engaged  in  a 
severe  struggle  for  their  existence  and  liberty. 

"The  German  people,  become  clear-sighted  in  war,  see  in 
President  Wilson's  words  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  loosen  the 
bonds  between  the  people  and  princes  of  Germany  so  that  we 
may  become  an  easier  prey  for  our  enemies.  We  oxirselves  know 
that  an  important  task  remains  to  us  to  consolidate  our  external 
power  and  also  our  freedom  at  home." 

More  emphatic  still  is  Dr.  Ludwig  Haas,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Reichstag,  who,  writing  in  the  Berliner  Tageblail,  refuses 
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to  recognize  the  president  in  the  guise  of  the  liberator  of  the 
German  people: 

"President  Wilson  wants  to  liberate  Germany  from  autocracy, 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  delivery  bo  has  blest  us  with  moun- 
tains of  American  munitions.  It  takes  astonishing  American 
ignorance  regarding  everything  European  and  a  huge  lack  of 
tact  to  venture  to  suggest  such  a  foundation  for  our  liberty. 


G  RETCH  EN ' 

angel,  after  all. 


THE   DAWN   OF  DOUBT. 
I   wonder  if   this  gentleman   is  really  my  good 

— Punch  (London). 


We  will   take   care  of  it  ourselves.     The   German  democracy 
rejects  liberty  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

"It  would  be  better  if  he  thought  first  of  making  over  his 
democracy  of  corrupt  officials  and  his  democracy  of  industrial 
magnates  into  true  democracies  before  bestowing  his  blessings 
on  Germany." 

If  Germany  will  reject  democratic  ideals  imposed  from 
without  she  certainly  seems  to  wish  for  some  reforms  from  within. 
Maximilian  Harden,  the  editor  of  the  Berlin  Zukunft,  boldly 
demands  a  constitutional  monarchy  on  the  English  model. 

He  sneers  at  the  Kaiser's  rescript  as  insincere,  and  says  that 
the  outlook  for  an  autocratic  Germany  is  very  black: 

"Our  fate  depends,  not  on  bits  of  territory  which  European 
States  can  no  longer  take  away  from  one  another  and  can  no 
longer  hold  to  their  own  permanent  advantage,  but  upon  the 
acquisition  of  higher  spiritual  values.  Elevate  the  conscience 
of  mankind  and  light  up  the  German  house  also!  Then  what 
the  enemy  demands  too  loudly,  but  what  we  in  secret  feel  to 
be  a  necessity,  will  come  to  pass.  The  will  of  the  people  will 
be  free  and  Germany  will  know  for  what  the  dearest  children  of 
her  bosom  are  dying  and  suffering!" 

Even  the  Kaiser's  pronouncement  has  not  stilled  the  more 
radical  papers.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt,  in  an  editorial  signed 
by  Dr.  Theodor  Wolff,  says: 

"The  President  drew  a  line  separating  democracy  from  the 
Imperial  Government  and  gave  the  German  people  a  hint  to  do 
likewise.  It  is  necessary  to  answer  that  the  German  people 
must  not  be  held  in  bondage  and  must  remain  the  masters  of 
their  own  house 


"The  refashioning  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  German 
Empire  is  becoming  daily  more  imperative.  The  way  is  clear 
for  that  cooperation  and  coresponsibiliiy  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives which  is  known  everywhere  but  in  Germany.  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  believe  wo  can  do  without  a  parliamentary  regime  or 
conduct  a  sound  foreign  policy  in  a  country  with  its  institutions 
of  state  so  different  from  those  of  other  nations  as  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  strangeness,  but  it  is  equally  a  fallacy  to  see  in 
such  a  refashioning  a  weakening  of  the  monarchical  idea." 

The  Kaiser's  promises  are  received  with  ill-concealed  sus- 
picion by  the  Berlin  Vorwarts,  which  remarks: 

"The  Easter  festival  of  the  third  year  of  the  Great  War,  1917, 
will  it  go  down  in  history  as  a  day  of  resurrection  of  old  Prussia 
to  new  life?  It  has  brought  us  a  promise  that,  it  is  true,  is  not 
the  resurrection  itself,  but  that  is  certainly  more  hopeful  and 
more  positive  than  all  preceding  announcements. 

"However,  we  can't  help  but  remind  the  Throne  that  it  was 
the  speech  of  1908  which  first  promised  this  reform,  which  is  yel 
to  be  fulfilled.  Our  various  disappointments  led  us  to  mis- 
trust the  surely  honest  promises  of  the  Chancellor,  not  that  we 
doubted  his  good-will,  but  we  doubted  if  he  would  have  the 
power  to  carry  them  out.  But  in  view  of  this  proclamation  we 
may  look  more  confidently  to  Prussia's  future,  being  certain 
that  it  can  not  again  vanish  among  the  dead  phrases  and  dust 
of  documents." 

Conservative  views,  on  the  other  hand,  find  typical  expression 
in  the  semiofficial  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger: 

"All  mature-minded  politicians  will  be  grateful  to  the  Em- 
peror for  his  resolute  intervention  in  the  unsavory  conflict  of 
recent  months.  Abroad,  as  at  home,  this  message  will  have  a 
useful  effect.  There  can  be  no  interference  in  our  affairs  so 
long  as  we  have  a  strong  monarch,  sure  of  himself,  who  in  his  own 
time  finds  the  right  way.  To-day,  as  before,  the  Emperor  can 
with  assurance  place  his  trust  in  every  German.  The  German 
people  stand  behind  him  and  his  Field-Marshal,  and  behind  no 
others." 

HUNGRY  ENGLAND — The  privations  of  war  are  now 
beginning  to  be  felt  in  England,  and  the  people  are  discovering 
that  glory  is  not  the  only  concomitant  of  battle.  The  London 
Daily  News  writes: 

"In  this  country  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  realize,  for  the 
first  time  in  living  memory,  the  hard  reality  of  insufficient 
sustenance. 

"We,  like  the  rest  of  Europe,  must  learn  to  eat  less  than  we 
want.  We  shall  be  sustained,  no  doubt,  by  the  belief,  which  all 
available  information  indorses  as  valid,  that  Germany  and 
Austria  have  not  merely  less  than  they  want,  but  less — far  less— 
than  they  need.  The  talk  of  starving  Germany  loses  something 
of  its  note  of  confidence  as  the  possibility  of  our  own  starvation 
is  seen  to  be  less  inconceivably  remote  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
This  is  no  bad  thing. 

"War  means  in  a  great  measure  consuming  the  future  in 
advance,  and  the  fruit  of  that  disastrous  anticipation  is  often 
not  reaped  till  after  peace  returns.  The  artificial  illusion  of 
economic  prosperity  has  been  one  of  the  evils  we  have  ahead y 
had  to  fight  against.  It  will  clarify  our  judgment  and  broaden 
our  perspective  to  realize  to  what  straits  the  world,  enemy,  ally, 
and  neutral  alike,  may  at  length  be  brought." 

A  gloomy  picture  of  conditions  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
England  is  painted  by  the  London  British  Weekly: 

"An  Englishman  most  fears  want.  He  will  bear  up  against 
poverty,  and  women  especially  will  bear  up,  so  long  as  there  is 
a  limit  set,  so  long  as  there  is  no  fear  of  actual  privation.  We 
meet  every  day  those  who  are  gallantly  accepting  the  demands 
of  their  country  by  a  sudden  slaughter  of  almost  all  needs. 
But  many  who  are  saying  little  or  nothing  see  the  poorhouse 
before  them.     They  say:    'What  will  become  of  me  in  my  old 


age?     What  will  happen  to  my  wife  and  children  when  I  am 
gone? ' 

"Small  tradesmen  see  their  little  businesses  collapsing.  They 
toil  like  slaves,  and  all  in  vain.  The  strain  of  approaching 
destitution  becomes  unbearable.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  there- 
are  worse  things  than  poverty,  and  this  is  true,  so  long  as  pov- 
erty is  within  limits.  But  if  it  extends  to  the  want  of  necessi- 
ties, to  misery,  humiliation,  and  actual  hunger,  it  is  terrible 
to  bear." 


From  the  Chicago     Herald. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  ASSAULT- BOMBARDING  THE   ENEMY'S  TRENCHES  AND   CUTTING   OFF   HIS   COMMUNICATIONS. 
The  "creeping  barrage,"  accurately  timed  to  the  minute  to  accompany  the  infantry  attack,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  on  the  next  page. 

VICTORY  BY  THE  WATCH  ON  THE  WESTERN  FRONT 


THE  SECRET  of  the  British  and  French  advances  at 
Arras,  Verdun,  and  other  points  on  the  Western  front 
is  said  to  lie  in  the  volume  and  accuracy  of  the  artillery- 
fire  preceding  the  infantry  advance  upon  the  enemy's  trenches. 
As  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  observes,  the  thing  is  apparently  "a  mat- 
ter of  artillery-fire  and  attack,  artillery-fire  and  attack,  over  and 
over  again."  We  remember  how  the  correspondents  told  of  the 
"chronometric  accuracy"  of  the  French  fire  at  Verdun.  After 
a  visit  to  the  French  front,  Mr.  James  Keeley  wrote  in  his 
Chicago  Herald:  "Seconds 
are  vital  and  a  difference  of 
a  quarter  of  a  minute  be- 
tween the  watch  of  a  bat- 
tery-commander and  that 
of  an  infantry-officer  would 
mean  death  to  the  soldier 
at  the  hand  of  his  own  gun- 
ners." For  this  reason,  be- 
fore an  attack  begins, 

"All  important  watches 
are  compared  and  set  to 
the  second.  A  time-table 
governing  every  gun  and 
each  group  of  infantry  is 
prepared.  Every  shot,  both 
as  to  distance  and  second 
of  firing  and  the  advance 
of  the  men,  also  as  to  the 
moment  of  movement  and 
the  ground  to  be  covered 
in  a  certain  period  of  time, 
is  governed  inexorably 
thereby." 

Accuracy  of  fire  and  per- 
fect coordination  between 
gunners  and  infantry  are 
vital  factors  in  keeping 
down  the  casualty  list,  be- 
cause, according  to  Mr. 
Keeley,  "while  public  ad- 
mission of  the  deplorable 
fact  is  rarely  made,  a  heavy 
percentage  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  all  armies  is 
due  to  their  own  artillery- 
fire."  The  accompanying 
diagrams  visualize  the  mod- 
ern method  of  trench  at- 
tack by  cooperating  artil- 


From  "  The  Sphere  "  (London),  ropyrisrhted  by  the  New  York  Hevald  Company  in  the  United  States. 


HOW  THE  HEAVY  GUNS  ENDANGER 
THE  DEEPEST  BOMB-PROOF  SHELTERS 


lery  and  infantry.  In  describing  it  The  Herald  takes  th®  French 
advance  at  Verdun  as  a  model,  but  the  same  method  is  now 
being  used  in  breaking  the  "Ilindenburg  line."     We  read: 

"For  hours  before  the  time  set  for  advance  all  artillery  is 
concentrated  on  the  enemy  trench,  immediately  in  front  of  it 
to  tear  up  by  the  roots'  the  wire  entanglements,  and  for  miles 
in  the  rear  to  prevent  reenforcements  and  food  being  taken  to  the 
fighting-line  and  to  destroy  gun  positions,  ammunition-dumps, 
supplies,  and  reserves. 

"Let  us  say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  recent  Verdun  battle,  the 

hour  of  assault  is  set  for 
10  a.m.  To  the  second  a 
certain  number  of  guns 
shift  their  target  to  within 
twenty-five  yards  of  their 
own  trenches.  There  they 
play  for  sixty  seconds. 

"Promptly  at  10:01  they 
lift  their  range  twenty-five 
yards  and  simultaneously 
the  French  poilus  swarm 
out  of  the  trenches.  The.y 
have  one  minute  to  crawl, 
creep,  or  walk  forward 
twenty-five  yards. 

"One  minute  later  the 
curtain  of  fire  jumps  an- 
other twenty  -  five  yards 
and  the  soldiers  move  for- 
ward, always  between  fifty 
and  twenty-five  yards  be- 
hind the  curtain  of  their 
own  fire — a  fire  so  intense 
that  no  Germans,  should 
they  leave  their  trenches 
and  try  to  make  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  of  it  in  'No 
Man's  Land,'  could  live 
for  a  moment. 

"So  this  'creeping  bar- 
rage,' for  that  is  its  name, 
moves  forward  mathemati- 
cally and  chronometrically 
until  it  meets  and  joins 
the  standing  barrage  which 
has  been  plunging  directly 
on  the  enemy's  trench. 
Then  both  jump  forward — 
or  to  the  rear  of  the  trench 
to  be  captured — and  the 
advancing  soldier  leaps  to 
the  fray  hurling  hand-gren- 
ades and  using  the  bayonet. 
"All  artillery-fire  is  then 
concentrated  to  prevent  re- 
enforcements  from  coming 
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to  the  aid  of  the  attack,  shifting  and  searching  as  directions  come 
from  observers  in  ithe  sky. 

"So  thoroughly  expert  have  their  air-ship  spotters  become 
that  1  have  stood  in  a  battery  and  heard  a  man  in  the  sky  so 
direct  the  artillerymen  that  the  third  salvo,  in  less  than  ninety 
seconds,  landed  squarely  on  the  target. 

"The  enemy's  fire  during  the  operation,  of  course,  has  not 
been  idle,  but  when  an  assault  starts  he  is  at  the  disadvantage  of 
having  to  bring  up  and  concentrate.  His  opportunity  comes, 
however,  when  the  foe  is  in  his  trenches,  the  range  of  which  he 
knows  to  a  hair,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
attacking  force  generally  suffers  its  heavi- 
est casualties.  The  trenches  generally 
have  been  almost  blotted  out,  and  be- 
fore they  can  again  be  made  serviceable 
death  reaps  its  harvest." 


I 


CREEPING 


What  such  a  bombardment  as  pre- 
ceded the  great  French  advance  on  the 
Aisne  last  week  sounds  like  is  told  by  a 
Noav  York  Times  correspondent: 

"At  night-time,  thirty  miles  away, 
the  cannonade  sounded  like  a  number  of 
muffled  typewriters  working  continu- 
ously in  the  next  room.  When  I  passed 
fhrough  Soissons  by  the  first  glimmer  of 
the  cold  gray  dawn  this  morning  it 
swelled  to  a  nearly  unbroken  roll  of 
thunder.  On  the  front  itself  it  was  as 
tho  a  score  of  invisible  goods  [freight] 
trains  were  being  raced  by  insane  driv- 
ers  to  and  fro,  smashing  through  piles 
of  wooden  boxes  every  few  yards  of 
then'  passage." 


PSYCHOLOGY   OF   THE   "  HUNCH  "a 

i1  A  MAN  EXPRESSES  A  BELIEF,  or  makes  a  predic- 
tion, without  being  able  to  give  reasons  for  it,  is  he  worthy 
of  credence?  He  may  be,  if  he  is  an  expert,  we  are  assured 
by  a  writer  quoted  in  The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York,  March  31).  Every  expert  accumulates  by  experience  a 
vast  store  of  knowledge  that  is  not  consciously  arranged  and 
systematized.     This  knowledge,   remaining  subconscious,   may 

assure  him  that  something  is  true  or  that 
something  is  about  to  happen,  altho  lie 
does  not  know  why.  This  is  what  some 
people  call  a  "hunch."  The  moral  seems 
to  be  that  a  "hunch"  is  worth  regarding 
when  its  owner  has  wide  expert  knowl- 
edge, even  if  he  is  unable  to  connect  it 
consciously  with  that  knowledge.  Says 
the  engineering  paper  named  above: 


BARRAGE 


HOW  THE  WAR  ALTERED  THE 
WATER-SUPPLY— How  could  the  war 
in  Europe  have  an  effect  on  the  water- 
supply  of  the  city  of  McKeesport,  Pa.? 
The  way  it  came  about  was  by  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  certain  chemicals  that  the 
town  had  to  use  to  make  its  river-water 
fit  to  drink.  The  city,  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  'in  Mtmiciiml  Engineering  (New 
York,  April),  has  for  many  years  taken 
its  supply  from  the  Youghiogheny  River. 
This  is  polluted  by  drainage  from  coal- 
mines, which  makes  the  water  acidulous 
and  very  hard.     Says  the  chronicler- 
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"McKeesport  was  the  first  city  to  put 
in  a  large  water-softening  plant  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  the  entire  water-sup- 
ply as  a  city 

"The  large  amount  of  chemicals  re- 
quired for  the  treatment  of  the  water 
from  the  Youghiogheny  River  has  caused 
the  water  department  to  consider  the 
Monongahela  River  as  a  source  of  sup- 
ply. The  question  of  future  pollution 
in  the  two  Avater-sheds,  particularly  from 
mine  drainage,  prevented  the  change 
from  the  one  to  the  other  until  the  European  War  made  a 
material  change  in  the  cost  of  soda-ash. 

"It  was  estimated  that  the  use  of  the  Monongahela  River 
water  would  save  the  city  $15,000  a  year,  because  of  the  smaller 
quantities  of  chemicals  which  woidd  be  required,  while  the  works 
required  to  make  the  change  would  cost  $75,000.  But  when  the 
war  lifted  the  price  of  soda-ash  from  $14  a  ton  to  $50,  the  saving 
in  chemicals  jumped,  and  will  be  from  $25,000  to  $75,000  a  year. 
As  a  consequence  the  works  are  under  construction  and  the 
Monongahela  River  water  will  be  available  in  July. 

"The  works  consist  of  an  intake  and  a  low-service  pumping 

station  containing  three  electrically  driven  centrifugal   pumps 

of  four,  five,  and  six  million  gallons  capacity,  and  10,000  feet 

of  24-inch  cast-iron  supply  main  to  the  present  purification  plant. 

"The  old  plant  can  be  kept  in  use  as  long  as  may  be  desired." 


From  the  Chicago  "Herald." 

THE  MOVING  CURTAIN  OF  ARTILLERY-FIRE, 

Timed  to  the  second,  to  keep  just  ahead  of  the 
advancing  infantry 


"There    is   a   market-letter  writer  in 
Wall  Street  who  frankly  admits  that  he 
judges  the  course  of  the  market  not  by 
reason,  but  by  intuition.    '  When  I  writ*) 
my  market  advice  in  the  morning,'  he 
says,  'I  simply  try  to  get  the  "feel"  of 
the  market.     I  say  that  the  outlook  is 
that  the  market  will  go  up,  or  that  the 
outlook  is  that  it  will  go  down.     Some- 
times I  give  my  reasons,  but  very  often 
I    don't.     I    simply    can    not  give  my 
reasons,  because  I  do  not  know  them. 
Frankly,  I  write  on  what  I  suppose  you 
Avould  call  a  hunch.'     People  may   call 
this  superstition,  but  people  do  not  know. 
This  market-letter  writer  often  does  give 
the  reasons  for  his  predictions;  he  is  a 
keen   student   of   conditions  and  of  the 
technical  status;    and  while  he  is  some- 
times wrong  on  the  market,  his  record 
compared   with  that  of  other   market- 
letter  writers  is  astonishingly  good,  says 
the  writer  of  Wall  Street  Paragraphs  in 
The  Evening  Post,  who  proceeds  to  re- 
mark:   'A  phenomenon  not  unlike  this 
is  often  observed  among  fishermen,  farm- 
ers, guides,  and  others  who  qualify  as 
local  weather-prophets.     Tho   they   oc- 
casionally talk  of  winds   and   moisture 
and  the  look  of  the  sky,  they  have  little 
scientific  knowledge  of  weather;  yet  they 
have  an  uncanny  habit  of  being  right. 
The  psychologist,  William  James,  some- 
where gives  an  example  of  dentists  who 
can  tell  you  that  a  tooth  will  break,  but 
can  not  tell  you  why  it  will  break.     And 
what  is  the  explanation  in  each  instance 
— market  prophet,  weather  prophet,  and 
dentist?     The    explanation    is    that  in 
each  instance  the  individual  has  acquired 
over    years    of    experience    a    mass   of 
empirical  knowledge  which  far  outruns 
his  scientific  knowledge.     He  has  uncon- 
sciously or  half-consciously  absorbed  an 
indefinite  number  of  items  of  knowledge 
which    he    has    not    analyzed.      In   his 
judgment  of  things,  these  items  of  knowledge  lying  at  the  back 
of  his  mind  act  as  reasons,  but  they  are  too  vague  and  incoherent 
to  admit  of    explanation.     "Why    don't    you  Speculate?  "the 
market-letter  writer  was  asked.     "I  used  to,"  he  replied,  "but 
never   successfully.     When   I   speculate,   my  fears   and  hopes 
make  me  nervous  and  confused;   I  try  to  justify  my  moves  with 
reasons  pro  and  con,  and  I  lose  my  hunch." '     Mining  engineers. 
Avill  understand  this.     What  engineer  of  long  experience  is  there 
who  can  not  relate  instances  of  being  in  an  ore-body  penetrated 
by  only  one  drift,  with  no  means  for  measurement  of  ore  in  sight 
according  to   the  accepted  tenets,  and  feeling  the  conviction 
that  he  is  in  the  midst  of  a  whale  of  an  ore-body;  and  in  another 
case  that  he  is  merely  surrounded  by  a  thin  shell  of  ore?     Yet 
in  neither  case  can  he  outline  any  real  reasons.     If  he  tried  to, 
they  Avould  very  likely  be  Aveak.     Of  tho  same  order  is  the 
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advice:  'Never  give  reasons.  Your  judgment  may  be  fine  and 
your  reasons  feeble.'  Who  also  does  not  remember  cases  of  the 
mining  engineer  who  is  superb  in  his  advice  to  clients  and  unsuc- 
cessful when  he  goes  into  mining  ventures  on  his  own  account?  " 


GERMANY'S   SUBMARINE   EFFORT 

IF  GERMANY  CONCENTRATES  her  whole  manufactur- 
ing energy  on  submarines,  how  many  can  she  turn  out 
in  a  year?  It  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  Aprjl  7)  that  the  number  is  in  excess  of 
one  thousand,  and  it  bases  its  belief  on  the  existence  of  German 
yards  having  a  capacity  of  over  500  submarines  at  once  and  on 
an  estimate  of  six  months  as  the  average  time  of  construction. 
In  this  possibility  the  editor  sees  "the  immediate  danger-point" 
of  the  great  conflict  into  which  we  have  just  entered.  It  is 
obviously  our  business  to  see  that  Germany's  submarines  are 
destroyed  faster  than  she  can  build  them,  or  at  the  rate  of,  say, 
three  a  day.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  have  been  already 
destroyed,  but  The  Scientific  American  is  inclined  to  think  that 


be  doubled.  If  the  Germans  thought  fit,  they  could  have  a 
thousand  submarines  under  construction  at  the  same  time 

"The  Central  Powers  may  have  two  hundred  submarines 
afloat  (and  we  think  it  is  possible  that  they  have  many  more 
than  that),  and  if,  as  is  more  than  likely,  they  have  some  five 
hundred  on  the  ways  at  the  present  time,  this  would  mean 
that  in  six  months  they  would  have  seven  hundred  ?7-boats 
available,  and  twelve  hundred  by  next  spring. 

"But  the  crews?  The  German  naval  personnel  numbers 
over  150,000  men.  Her  idle  battle-ships  can  supply  all  the  men 
required  to  man  the  submarines  as  they  are  successively  set  afloat. 

"Here,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  immediate  danger-point  in  this 
great  conflict  into  which  we  have  now  entered.  It  is  here  that 
we  should  apply,  and  should  at  once  apply  our  whole  effort. 
If  we  refuse  to  do  this,  and  elect  to  fight  a  purely  defensive 
war,  and  the  Allies  should  have  to  make  a  peace  favorable  to 
Germany,  we  may  ultimately  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
High-Seas  Fleet  of  Germany,  and  the  veteran  armies,  ten 
millions  strong,  of  the  four  nations  of  the  Central  Powei-s." 


VENISON   FOR  ALL   OF  US 

THAT    VENISON,    instead    of   being   familiar    to    only 
about  one  per  cent,  of  our  citizens,  may  in  the  near  future 
become  as  common  and  cheap  as  mutton,  is  the  prospect 
held  out   to  us  by  Charles  A.   Sidman,  who  advocates,  in  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the  wider  use  of  deer-meat  for  food 

and  the  breeding  of  these  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose.  If  we 
can  raise   foxes  for  their  fur, 


"It  is  only  recently  that  this  journal  has  been  able  to  obtain 
a  conservative  estimate,  in 
quarters  where  reliable  statis- 
tics are  available;  and  we  are 
informed  that  a  total  loss  of  one 
hundred  would  be,  if  anything, 
an  overstatement  of  the  truth. 
This  figure  includes  many 
boats  which  were  supposed  to 
be  lost  because  they  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  heavily  hit 
by  shell-fire. 

"For  some  months  we  have 
had  a  growing  conviction,  based 
upon  a  very  close  study  of  the 
campaign,  that  the  submarine 
losses  were  not  nearly  so  large 
as  represented  and  that  with 
the  growth  in  size,  speed,  and 
sea-keeping  qualities  of  the  sub- 
marine, the  problem  of  meeting 
and  breaking  up  the  so-called 
blockade  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult 

"Of  course,  the  only  plan  by 
which  Germany  could  build  a 
thousand  submarines  in  a  year 
would  be  by  what  has  come  to 
be  known  as  the  manufacturing 
method,  of  which  a  notable  ex- 
ample is  found  in  the  great 
Ford  plant  at  Detroit.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  say  that  she  has 

adopted  a  standard  type  of  craft,  the  details  of  which  are  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  and  that 
she  has  enlisted  the  whole  of  her  ship-building  plants,  public 
and  private,  and  a  corresponding  number  of  her  engine-building 
firms,  in  this  work. 

"We  have  made  investigation  of  the  capacity  of  the  German 
yards  as  regards  building  ways,  and  it  discloses  the  interesting 
fact  that,  without  laying  down  any  additional  ways,  she  could 
have  under  construction  at  any  given  time  about  530  submarines 
of  the  size  of  the  U-53  which  came  to  Newport  last  year.  The 
800-ton  submarine  requires  about  30  feet  of  clear  width  in  order 
to  allow  a  working  space  around  the  hull,  and  its  length  is 
something  under  250  feet.  Each  of  the  three  625-foot  dry-docks 
at  Wilhelmshaven,  for  instance,  would  permit  of  the  construc- 
tion of  six  submarines  on  its  floor,  and  eight  boats  could  be 
constructed  in  each  of  the  larger  docks,  822  feet  in  length.  Also 
the  floating  docks,  of  which  the  Germans  have  so  many,  would 
form  excellent  building  ways.  The  smaller  dry-docks,  500  feet 
or  less  in  length,  and  the  floating  docks  would  take  two,  three, 
or  four  submarines,  as  the  case  might  be.  Moreover,  ways  suit- 
able for  submarine  construction  can  be  built  rapidly  on  fore- 
shore or  river-bank,  and  the  actual  shipping  and  dock-yard 
capacity,  so  far  as  building  ways  is  concerned,  could  quickly 


I'hotogiaph  copyrighted  by  M.  Kosenfeld,  New  York. 

OUR  ANSWER  TO  THE  SUBMARINE. 

One  of  the  new  submarine-chasers  for  the  American  Navy  on  its 
way  to  the  place  of  launching.  Note  the  details  of  its  construction 
and  observe  how  easily  it  can  be  transported. 


says  Mr.  Sidman,  then  we  can 
raise  deer  and  elk  for  their 
meat.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  these 
animals  must  be  domesticated 
like  cattle.  That  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible.  It  has  al- 
ready been  tried  unsuccessfully 
many  times  with  the  common 
deer.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  they  would  be  bred  and 
kept  in  herds.  Writes  Mr. 
Sidman : 

"The  production  of  venison 
for  the  market  is  as  legitimate 
a  business  as  the  production  of 
beef  and  mutton.  The  State 
laws,  when  prohibitory,  should 
be  so  modified  as  to  encourage 
the  industry.  Elk  and  deer 
may  be  raised  to  advantage  in 
forests  and  on  rough,  brushy 
ground  unfitted  for  either  agri- 
eulture  or  stock-raising,  thus 
utilizing  for  profit  much  land 
that  is  now  waste.  One  of  the  added  advantages  is  that  the 
business  is  well  adapted  to  landowners  of  small  means. 

"The  members  of  the  deer  family  rank  next  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep  family  in  general  utility,  and  are  the  most  important  of 
the  big-game  animals  of  America.  The  meat  of  the  deer  has 
always  been  a  staple  article  of  food,  whenever  it  could  be  ob- 
tained in  any  quantity,  being  a  favorite  with  the  epicures  and 
also  having  a  wide  use  as  a  substitute  for  beef  and  mutton.  It 
resembles  these  meats  in  texture,  color,  and  general  character- 
istics. The  flavor  is  also  distinctive  and  suggests  mutton  rather 
than  beef. 

"The  general  popularity  of  venison  is  so  great  and  the  demand 
for  it  so  wide-spread  that  overproduction  is  most  improbable. 
The  other  products  of  the  deer,  skin  and  horns,  are  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  in  countries  where  deer  are  abundant  and 
especially  where  large  herds  are  kept  in  semidomestication,  the 
commerce  in  both  is  very  extensive. 

"The  raising  of  deer  for  profit  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  should  be  domesticated.  They  may  be  kept  in  large 
preserves  with  surroundings  as  nearly  natural  as  possible  and 
then-  domestication  entirely  ignored.  In  this  manner  the 
breeder  may  reap  nearly  all  the  profit  that  coidd  be  expected 
from  a  domestic  herd,  while  the  animals  escape  most  of  the 
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dangers  incident    to  close  captivity.     The  ultimate  domes! mm 
tion  of  a  herd  will  in  the  end,  however,  be  the  most  successful 


cm  . 


One  of  the  best  of  the  deer  family  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Sidman 
tells  us,  is  the  Virginia  or  whitetail  deer.  The  wapiti,  or 
Rocky  Mountain  elk,  also  offers  a  promising  field.  Both  the 
elk  and  deer,  says  Mr.  Sidman,  are  browsing  and  grazing  animals. 
The  elk  seems  to  prefer  a  mixture  of  grass  and  browse,  while  tho 
deer  eats  nearly  every  kind  of  vegetation.  They  are  also  fond 
of   nuts,   and  will    eat    lily-pads,   leaves,   lichens,   and  mosses. 


It  is  believed  that  with  favorable  Legislation  much  otherwise 

waste  land  iii  the  United  States  may  be  utilized  so  as  to  yield 
profitable  returns,  and  also  thai  this  nutritious  meat,  instead  of 
being  denied  to  99  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  country,  may 
become  as  common  and  as  cheap  as  mutton." 


THE   PORTABLE   WIRELESS   OF  THE   BORDER. 
Generator  and  frame  of  the  "pack-set"  apparatus  on  a  pack-mule. 


Under  these  conditions,  with  plenty  of  range  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  concerning  the  food-supply.     He  goes  on: 

"The  flesh  of  the  elk,  altho  somewhat  coarse,  is  superior  in 
flavor  to  most  venison.  That  of  the  bulls  is  in  its  best  condition 
about  the  time  the  velvet  is  shed,  while  it  is  poorest  in  October. 
The  meat  is  best  when  it  has  been  left  hanging  for  four  or  five 
days  before  it  is  used. 

"The  increase  of  elk  under  domestication  is  equal  to  that  of 
beef.  Fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  females  produce  healthy  young. 
An  adult  male  elk  weighs  from  700  to  1,000  pounds;  a  female 
from  600  to  800  pounds.  The  percentage  of  drest  meat  is  greater 
than  with  cattle,  and  can  be  produced  in  many  sections  of  this 
country  at  less  cost  a  pound  than  beef,  mutton,  or  pork. 

"There  are  in  several  sections  of  the  United  States  herds  of 
both  deer  and  elk.  Individual  owners,  as  well  as  associations, 
have  also  established  large  private  preserves  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  stocked  them  with  deer  and  other  big  game. 
The  objects  have  been  to  preserve  the  animals  and  to  provide 
sport  for  the  owners.  In  the  free  fife  under  the  protected  con- 
ditions generally  provided  deer  have  done  remarkably  well, 
the  increase  being  even  more  rapid  than  in  small  parks.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  ventures  in  propagating  the 
Virginia  deer  under  natural  conditions  as  wild  game,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  hunting  clubs 
and  private  owners. 

"The  production  of  venison  and  the  rearing  of  deer  and  elk 
for  stocking  parks  offer  an  interesting  field  for  experiment,  as 
well   as  remunerative   returns  for   the   investment   of   capital. 


DONKEY-BACK   WIRELESS    FOR   WAR 

THE  USES  OF  A  "PACK-SET"  of  apparatus  for  wire- 
less telegraphy  in  border  operations  by  the  militia 
are  described  from  actual  experience  by  George  T. 
Droste,  a  signal  electrician  of  the  New  York  National  Guard, 
in  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York,  April).  The  experience  of  the 
Guard  with  this  type  of  telegraph  on  the  Mexican  border  ought 
to  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  operations  of  our  new  Army. 
Mr.  Droste's  account,  which  he  calls  "On  the  Texas  Border 
with  a  Pack-Set,"  includes  a  number  of  suggestions  for  bettering 
the  service,  and  contains  a  somewhat  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  workings  of  pack-sets  now  in  use.     He  writes: 

"In  my  earhest  experience  during  July,  when  we  did  nothing 
but  listen  in  for  whatever  went  through  the  air  and  without 
any  definite  policies,  using  different  operators,  experienced  and 
inexperienced,  in  the  art  of  radio  propagation,  nothing  of  any 
glory  was  accomplished.  By  sending  out  different  sections  on 
detached  service  to  surrounding  districts  and  conducting  a 
main  business  of  about  three  to  four  messages  a  day,  consisting 
of  reporting  'present'  in  the  morning  and  'good-night'  in  the 
evening,  we  finally  were  put  on  details  that  carried  on  a  more 

substantial  business 

"Our  distances  between  stations,  being  about  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  miles,  were  a  larger  stretch  when  the  poor  detectors 
and  the  enormous  amount  of  man-power  expended  are  considered. 
However,  we  triumphed  by  covering  the  work,  if  not  by  radio 
completely,  then  partly  by  radio  and  buzzer — it  being  our 
duty  to  get  the  work  through.  So  by  using  private  telephone- 
lines  as  buzzer-wires  without  any  special  orders,  we  succeeded 
in  establishing  records  for  the  3^-kilowatt  sets  under  continuous 
service  conditions  that  were  never  known  to  the  New  York 
Signal  Corps  before,  being  heard  continuously  by  regular  Army 
stations  at  Hidalgo,  Fort  Ringgold,  and  Brownsville — distances 
of  about  twenty-eight,  forty,  and  sixty-eight  miles,  respectively. 
"My  final  detail  was  to  conduct  the  station  at  Me  Allen. 
This  started  a  new  era  for  pack-set  work,  as  we  were  called  upon 
to  work  with  the  main  Army  stations  which  were  established  for 
some  years  and  carrying  on  a  daily  business  that  required  ex- 
perience to  keep  up  with.  To  do  this,  I  was  provided  with  an 
experimental  engine  and  generator  never  before  tried  out  with 
any  continuous  success. 

"Numerous  heartbreaking  attempts  to  make  various  belts 
stand  the  strain  of  transmitting  the  energy  from  the  engine  to 
the  generator,  and  preventing  the  engine  from  getting  hot,  took 
up  our  time,  and  we  still  carried  on  the  entire  official  business 
for  the  Sixth  Division,  which  passed  between  Fort  Sam  Houston 
at  San  Antonio,  250  miles  away,  and  Brownsville,  Texas,  by  inter- 
cepting it  and  acknowledging  receipt  of  it.  This  demanded 
undenying  attention  and  sacrifices  from  all  the  operators  in  the 
station,  as  repetitions  were  not  forthcoming.  For  us  they  came 
only  once,  and  we  showed  that  we  were  able  to  cope  with  the 
situation  and  seldom  lost  a  message.  Our  record  consisted  in 
not  having  lost  a  message  by  interception  for  a  continuous 
stretch  of  a  month  with  an  average  of  ten  to  twenty-five  messages 
a  day,  each  consisting  of  fifty  words  or  more. 

"This  service  finally  established  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  regular 
Army  stations  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  and  Brownsville.  Altho 
militia  stations  were  established  at  Fort  Ringgold,  Harlingen, 
Hidalgo,  Lanogrande,  Del  Rio,  and  other  points  on  the  border. 
"On  the  night  of  December  11,  1916,  we  were  forced  to  close 
the  station,  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  were  about  to  be  sent  to 
our  homes  in  the  North,  and,  much  to  our  regret,  had  to  sever 
our  aerial  connections  with  the  men  of  the  regular  Army  ... 
Avith  whom  for  two  months  we  had  been  in  continuous  radio 
communication.  We  felt  that  we  had  gained  their  confidence 
because  of  being  fully  able  to  handle  their  work  direct,  not- 
withstanding the  handicaps  of  experimental  apparatus 

"Summing  up  the  entire  experience,  we  feel  that  so  far  as 
radio  work  goes  for  the  Signal  Corps,  we  established  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  the  regular  Army,  and  that  our  successes  will 
go  down  in  the  archives  of  their  experiences  of  working  with 
the  militia." 
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THE   HYGIENE   OF   TYPE 

THAT  SOME  of  our  books  are  "physiological  scandals" 
is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  Writing  in  The  Yale  Review 
(New  Haven)  on  "Books  for  Tired  Eyes,"  he  explains  that  the 
scandal  consists  not  in  the  subject-matter  nor  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated,  but  in  the  diminutive  size  of  the  type  in 
which  the  books  are  printed,  which  constitutes  a  menace  to  our 
eyesight.  Dr.  Bostwick's  library  now  contains,  he  tells  us,  a 
department  of  "books  in  large  type,"  but  it  has  been  the  labor  of 
years  to  get  together  a  few  hundred  of  these— a  sufficient  com- 
mentary on  the  indifference  of  the  general  public  to  the  con- 
servation of  vision.  In  an  editorial  review  of  Dr.  Bostwick's 
article  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago,  March  24),  the  writer  notes  with  astonishment  that 
students  of  hygiene  have  had  so  little  to  say  about  small  type  as 
a  cause  of  eye-strain.     He  says: 

"Strangely  it  has  remained  for  others  than  the  students  of 
hygiene  to  call  attention  to  the  unfortunate  make-up  of  much 
modern  printed  matter  from 
the  standpoint  of  accepta- 
bility to  the  eye.  It  requires 
little  serious  reflection  to  ap- 
preciate the  fundamental  im- 
portance, for  eye  health,  of 
the  legibility  of  type.  The 
librarian  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library,  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Bostwick,  is  the  latest  to 
bring  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  to  public  attention. 
Tired  eyes,  he  says,  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  those 
who  have  worked  them  hard- 
est; that  is,  to  readers  who 
have  entered  on  middle  age  or 
have  already  passed  through 

it.  At  this  age  we  become  conscious  that  the  eye  is  a  delicate 
instrument — a  fact  which,  however  familiar  to  us  in  theory,  has 
previously  been  regarded  with  aloofness.  Now  it  comes  home 
to  us.  The  length  of  a  sitting,  the  quality,  quantity,  and  in- 
cidence of  the  light,  and,  above  all,  the  arrangement  of  the 
printed  page,  become  matters  of  vital  importance  to  us.  A 
book  with  small  print,  or  letters  illegibly  grouped  or  of  unrec- 
ognizable shapes,  becomes  as  impossible  to  us  as  if  it  were 
printed  in  Chinese. 

"Legibility  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  the  size  of  type.  Form, 
heaviness  of  face,  the  width  of  the  margin  around  the  letter, 
position  in  the  letter  group,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  adjoining 
letters  also  require  consideration.  For  'tired  eyes'  the  size 
factor  would  appear  of  overwhelming  importance  except  where 
the  other  elements  make  the  page  fantastically  illegible.  Such, 
all  too  few,  studies  as  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  school  children,  for  whom  alone  the  need 
of  large  type  is  recognized  in  relation  to  the  undeveloped  eye, 
indicate,  according  to  Bostwick,  that  10-point  type  is  the  smallest 
size  fit  for  any  one,  however  good  his  sight. 

"The  recommended  sizes  of  type  run  from  30-point,  for  7- 
3Tear-old  children,  to  10-point  or  11-point  for  persons  more  than 
12  years  old.  Bostwick  remarks  that  this  would  bar  much 
of  our  existing  reading  matter.  In  the  gathering  for  'tired 
eyes'  of  a  decidedly  unique  collection  of  books  in  large  type  for 
the  St.  Louis  Library,  14-point  was  decided  on  as  the  standard. 
Out  of  nearly  400,000  volumes  it  was  found  by  diligent  search 
that  only  150  would  answer  this  description.  The  final  result 
of  the  St.  Louis  effort  has  been  an  accumulation  of  a  few  more 
than  400  volumes,  despite  the  fact  that  1,000  publishers  in  this 
country  are  annually  issuing  11,000  volumes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  British  and  Continental  output. 

"In  view  of  the  omnivorous  reading  habits  of  the  American 
public,  one  other  factor  deserves  notice  here.  The  possible 
influence  of  short  lines  on  legibility  deserves  consideration  in  the 
propaganda  for  sane  typography.  Quoting  Bostwick,  we  may 
recognize  that  the  eye  must  jump  from  the  end  of  each  line  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  and  this  jump  is  shorter  and  less 
fatiguing  with  the  shorter  line,  tho  it  must  be  performed  oftener. 
The  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  a  standard  length  of  line  is  surely 
not  without  moment.     New  lengths,  as  one  finds  them  in  special 


magazines  or  other  publications,  are  not  so  easily  read.  Bost- 
wick ventures  the  opinion  that  the  reason  for  our  continued 
toleration  of  the  small  type  used  in  the  daily  newspapers  is  that 
their  columns  are  narrow,  and  still  more,  that  these  are  every- 
where of  practically  uniform  width.  If  books,  magazines,  and 
reading  are  to  remain  as  our  inheritance,  what  better  conserva- 
tion movement. can  we  initiate  than  one  to  ascertain  and  intro- 
duce rational  standards  for  the  printed  page?" 


I 


This   line   is   in    14-point,    for   tired   eyes. 

This  is  in  30-point, 
for  seven-year-olds. 


HE   COMING   OF  THE   AUTOMATIC   STOP 

F  THE  MINDS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  can  not  be 
trusted  to  work  promptly  and  regularly  to  prevent  accidents, 
machinery  must  be  devised  to  obvia.te  the  necessity  of 
depending  on  these  minds.  If  the  best  roads  in  the  country 
can  not  guarantee  their  passengers  safety  under  the  present 
signal  system,  it  would  appear  to  be  time  to  change  the  system. 
That  even  railroad  men  are  thinking  and  arguing  in  this  way  is 
proved  by  the  trend  of  an  editorial  on  the  recent  rear-end 
collision  at  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  printed  in  The  Railway  Age 
Gazette  (New  York,  March  9).     The  editor  apparently  thinks 

that  the  adoption  of  an  auto- 
matic-stop system  is  inevi- 
table. He  thinks  we  should 
have  had  it  before  now,  if 
the  railroads  had  not  been 
afraid  of  the  necessity  for  a 
wait  of  "perhaps  two  to  five 
years"  before  the  legislatures 
and  courts  would  let  them 
raise  the  money.  Says  The 
Gazette: 


is   in   io-point,    for   readers   over   twelve. 


This  disaster  presents  the 
issue  very  clearly.  The  en- 
— '  gineman  and  the  fireman  are 
not  only  the  products  of  a 
careful  system ;  by  the  usual  standards  they  would  be  classed  as 
creditable  products.  They  are  clear-headed,  free  from  objection- 
able qualities,  and  impress  the  observer  as  honest  men  devoted 
to  doing  their  duty.  The  officers  of  the  company  give  them  a 
good  character.  If  this  system  of  education  and  discipline  will 
not  insure  safety,  what  system  will? 

"The  successful  use  of  stops  on  the  New  York  Subway,  and 
on  a  number  of  electric  roads,  raises  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  the  principle  (backed  by  twelve  years'  experience)  which  the 
railroads  are  bound  to  acknowledge,  or  to  show  unfounded. 
Asserting  the  use  of  stops  to  be  unwise  on  their  lines,  they  have 
a  duty  to  prove  their  case  more  convincingly  than  they  have 
done  thus  far.  The  difference  between  the  Subway  fines  and  the 
ordinary  steam  road  is  not  well  understood  by  congressmen, 
editors,  and  others.  The  example  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  in  using  an  automatic  stop  for  years,  with  satisfaction, 
and  yet  not  succeeding  in  popularizing  it,  is,  to  the  public, 
confusing. 

"  The  facts  ought  to  be  explained.  The  experiments  which 
have  been  made  here  and  there  during  the  past  five  years 
have  failed  to  afford  the  public  much  enlightenment.  The 
Government  has  pursued  a  rather  perfunctory  course,  and  the 
railroads  have  seemed  to  be  very  unsympathetic.  The  in- 
ventors, as  a  whole,  have  given  us  wheat  and  chaff  badly  mixed, 
and  no  responsible  power  has  done  any  satisfactory  sifting  of 
the  mess,  or  even  begun  the  job. 

"This  situation  calls  loudly  for  cooperative,  constructive 
action.  And  do  not  railway  officers  aim  at  the  highest  safety 
of  their  trains,  without  regard  to  what  the  public  asks  for? 
They  do,  undoubtedly.  But,  according  to  the  attitude  of  the 
governments,  State  and  Federal,  as  judged  by  their  past  conduct, 
a  railroad  which  should  spend  five  million  dollars — a  thousand 
or  two  thousand  dollars  a  mile — to  safeguard  its  trains  from  one 
single  danger — that  of  rear  collisions — would  have  to  raise  the 
needed  money  by  selling  stock  or  bonds;  and  then  it  would  be 
forced  to  wait,  perhaps'  two  to  five  years,  until  the  situation 
could  be  made  clear  to  commissioners,  legislators,  and  courts, 
before  it  could  begin  to  recoup  itself  for  the  expenditure.  This 
necessity  of  waiting  a  long  time  does  not  excuse  the  killing  of 
passengers;  but  it  helps  to  explain  why  the  automatic-stop 
problem  has  baffled  so  many." 


WAKE   UP,   ARTISTS! 


A  RTISTS  MAY  RENDER  FIRST  AID  to  recruiting  by 

/-\  submitting  suitable  designs  for  posters.  This  is  one 
■**■  -^-  feature  of  preparedness  that  is  complained  of  for  its 
inadequacy.  Some  artists  who  might  design  suitable  and  corn- 
polling  calls  to  the  colors,  especially  for  marine  recruiting,  it  is 
perhaps  facetiously  declared, 
are  spending  their  time  lectur- 
ing on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Navy.  Complaint  is  generally 
made  that  the  old-time  posters 
suitable  for  peace-conditions 
are  not  effective  enough  for  the 
present  crisis.  In  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Mr.  Truman  Coss 
sets  forth  this  state  of  affairs, 
■written,  it  must  be  added,  be- 
fore "Wake  up,  America"  day 
(April  19),  whose  results  are 
already  known: 

"Publicity    officers    of    the 

Navy-recruiting  divisions  find 

themselves  lacking  in  designs 

for    effective    posters.      They 

have   received   from    Canada, 

France,    Britain,  and     Russia 

examples     of     posters    which 

aided  recruiting  in  these  coun- 
tries for  the  military  or  hospi- 
tal arms.    Of  these  the  French 

are    the  most    attractive — yet 

those  of  Russia   bear   marks, 

too,  of  having  been  done  with 

artistic   devotion.     Our  Army 

and  Navy   posters    'did   well 

enough  for  peace,'  the  officers 

say,  'but  are  not  suited  to  a 

call    to   war,  and  the  designs 

that  have  been  submitted  by 

artists     do     not     "register."' 

One    brought    in    this    week 

showed  a.  sailor  waving  a  cutlas 

with  his  left  hand!  The 
Government  lias  been  willing 
to  pay  for  effective  designs,  but 
paiuters  of  Navy  siibjects  have 
been  preoccupied  Avith  lectur- 
ing on  the  Navy's  imperfections.  At  this  time  they  have  a  chance 
to  translate  their  patriotism  into  poster-designs  which  will  in- 
spire interest  in  naval  service.  ,  The  best  so  far  is  a  design  by 
James  Montgomery  Flagg,  showing  Uncle  Sam  pointing  a  finger 
and  saying,  'I  Want  You,'  which  was  made  for  a  magazine. 
Reuterdahl  recently  agreed  to  submit  a  design.  Once  the  artists 
are  reminded  of  the  lack  of  poster-designs  there  is  no  doubt  they 
will  be  equal  to  the  emergency  and  to  the  several  appealing 
phrases  of  the  President's  speech.  To  have  one's  free  design 
accepted  by  the  Government  ought  to  be  worth  striving  for. 

"This  will  be  the  greatest  week  the  Navy  has  ever  known  for 
fast  recruiting — far  outdoing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish 
War;  but  a  few  more  speeds  need  to  be  let  out  everywhere  to 
obtain  the  quotas  required  by  April  20." 

The  situation  of  our  Army-posters  is  covered  by  "A  Keenly 
Interested  Observer"  who  writes  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  finds  "most  of  the  posters  used  are  old  and  ill-adapted  to  the 
present  purpose;  that  some  are  tainted  by  commercialism,  and 
that,  in  point  of  artistic  quality  and  psychological  appeal,  our 
posters  are  inferior  to  the  best  products  of  Canada — particularly 
of  French  Canada — and  of  England,  and  far  inferior  to  those 


NAVY! 

:!e    Sam    is    ealiing    YOU! 
ENLIST  in  the  Navyl 

DO  IT  NOW! 


WANT  YOU 


Courtesy  of  "Leslie's  Weekly."      Copyrighted  by  Leslie  Judge  Company,  New  York. 

THE  BEST  SO  PAR. 

Montgomery  Flagg's  war-poster,  which  points  the  accusing  finger  at  all. 


splendid  posters — full  of  ideas,  of  imagination,  of  beauty — 
which  have  been  the  natural  fknvering  of  the  spirit  of  France." 
He  gives  an  instance: 

"For  example,  one  of  the  most  inspiriting  of  our  posters 
represents    a    marine,    suitcase    in    hand,    taking   long    strides 

away  from  his  vessel,  as  who 
should  say,  'Come  on  in! 
Shore-leave's  fine!'  Again,  one 
of  the  worst,  which,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  did  not  bear  the  im- 
primatur of  the  Government 
(tho  presumably  it  did  have 
the  Government's  imprimi 
potest),  bore  at  the  top  the 
name  of  a  New  York  news- 
paper, together  with  an  adver- 
tisement of  the  same;  below 
appeared  two  figures  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  respec- 
tively. Looking  at  the  badly 
drawn  and  repellent  Army 
man,  a  prospective  recruit 
might  be  pardoned  for  saying, 
'  Me  for  the  Navy ! ' — until  he 
saw  the  badly  drawn  and 
equally  repellent  marine.  Pos- 
sibly these  unattractive  figures 
were  intended  to  represent  that 
supposititious  sort  of  American 
soldier  said  to  be  '  always  ready 
to  fight  on  American  soil' — 
and  in  Mexico. 

"On  inquiry  made  at  Army- 
recruiting  headquarters  it  was 
learned  that  designs  for  posters 
will  be  eagerly  welcomed  by 
Colonel  Walsh,  the  officer  in 
charge.  The  same  hearty  de- 
mocratic spirit  doubtless  pre- 
vails at  the  headquarters  for 
the  Navy. 

"Here,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  artists,  advertising 
men,  art  students,  and  also 
some  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  in  the  poster -making 
classes  of  the  high  schools  to 
do  their  bit.  The  distinctive 
American  poster  for  purposes  of  recruiting  in  the  present  war 
has  not  yet  been  evolved.  To  attempt  to  produce  it  would  be 
an  enterprise  eminently  worth  while  and  rewarding.  Even  if  our 
eager  young  men  might  enlist  in  sufficient  numbers  without  more 
effectual  posters,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  make  such 
posters  as  we  do  use  worthy  of  the  country  and  of  the  cause." 

On  April  17,  the  "Illustrators"  got  as  far  as  a  "war-dinner" 
and  heard  a  plea  from  Mr.  George  Creel,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Press  Censorship  Committee,  for  pictures  for  the  cause.  Such 
enthusiasm  as  the  evening  called  forth  should  result  in  stirring 
pictorialism.  One  guest  had  the  misfortune  to  say  that  six 
months  ago  none  of  the  nations— France,  England,  Russia- 
knew  what  they  were  fighting  about,  until  the  United  States 
came  in  "and  lifted  the  war  to  the  level  of  a  crusade— a  fight  for 
democracy."  The  speaker  following  was  Cass  Gilbert,  designer 
of  the  Custom-House  and  other  notable  buildings,  including 
the  Woolworth.  Then  Mr.  Gilbert  "told  of  the  glories  that  are 
France  and  the  grandeur  that  is  Britain.  And  the  artists,  which 
included  many  artists  of  literature  also,  got  up  on  their  hind  legs 
and  yelled  their  collective  heads  off." 
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THE   PROBLEM   OF   GERMAN   SINGERS 
AND   GERMAN   MUSIC 

THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA-HOUSE  has  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  our  patriotic 
demonstrations.  The  " Star- Spangled  Banner"  has 
been  frequently  rendered,  sometimes  by  a  prima  donna  wrapt 
in  the  American  flag,  sometimes  by  the  orchestra.  It  has 
furnished  an  incident  worthy  of  curious  study  when  the  musi- 
cians who  have  provided  the  stimulus  have  largely  been  of  the 
Teutonic  race.    Something  like 


a  cause  celebre  seems  to  be 
furnished  by  two  of  the  oper- 
atic artists  long  familiar  on 
the  Metropolitan  boards.  One 
of  these,  Mine.  Johanna 
Gadski,  sang  the  part  of  Isolde 
in  the  final  performance  of 
German  opera  this  season. 
Some  newspapers  note  that 
in  thus  "rounding  out  a  career 
of  twenty  years  on  our  stage" 
she  may  be  making  her  last 
appearance.  The  good  judg- 
ment of  the  management  in 
bringing  forward  artists  who 
rested  under  the  suspicion  of 
unfriendliness  to  this  country  is 
dwelt  upon  in  an  editorial  in 
t  he  New  York  Globe  which  the 
writer  in  Musical  America 
(New  York)  who  signs  him- 
self "Mephisto"  presumes  was 
written  "by  the  paper's  talent- 
ed musical  critic,  Pitts  San- 
born." The  case  is  thus  pre- 
sented on  the  authority  of  two 
witnesses: 


"The  reason  The  Globe  con- 
siders their  continued  presence 
on  the  stage  of  our  leading 
opera-house  to  be  an  insult  is 
that  to  which  I  alluded  some 
time  ago,  in  your  columns, 
when  I  referred  to  the  report 
which  had  become  current,  to 
the  effect  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
Otto  Goritz,  the  well-known 
artist  of  the  Metropolitan 
company,  had  composed  and 
sung  a  ribald  song  of  satisfac- 
tion, at  a  social  function  given 

by  Mme.  Gadski  and  her  husband,  Hans  Tauscher. 
was  made  by  the  interested  parties  at  the  time 


it  was  through  his  hands  that  vast  quantities  of  munitions  were 
shipped  to  Mexico,  and  used  there  against  our  troops  and  our 
citizens.  Through  these  and  other  operations  Captain  Tauscher 
became  a  millionaire! 

"We  also  know  that,  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  arrest, 
Mme.  Gadski  was  quoted  as  expressing  herself  with  undisguised 
hatred  to  this  country  and  our  people,  tho  later  she  stated  that 
she  had  been  misquoted." 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  would  not  have  us 
take  too  much  credit  for  our  tolerance  of  the  enemy's  music. 
Signing  himself  "Truth,"  he  mentions  hearing  "Carmen"  and 

"Ai'da,"   in  the  Berlin  Royal 
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A  CANADIAN  WAR-POSTER, 

That  adapts  the  famous  portrait  of  Whistler's  mother  to  point  the 
appeal  of  the  universal  mother. 


No  denial 
Tho  now, 

somewhat  belated,  Mr.  Goritz  is  out  with  a  card  in  which,  while 
admitting  that  he  did  sing  'an  extempore,  comic,  topical  song' 
at  Mme.  Gadski's  New  Year's  Eve  party,  it  was  'not  ribald  and 
could  not  have  given  offense  to  the  many  Americans  present.' 
Evidently  some  of  the  Americans  present  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Goritz's  estimate  of  the  song,  for  it  was  through  them  that 
the  incident  became  known.  However,  as  the  editor  of  The 
G^lobe  laconically  remarks:  'Herr  Goritz's  own  conclusion  regard- 
ing his  song  does  not  meet  the  case.  The  song  itself  is  the 
best  evidence!' 

"Furthermore,  The  Globe  states,  evidently  with  authority, 
that  at  the  time  Captain  Tauscher  had  been  acquitted  of  the 
charge  that  he  was  connected  with  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Welland  Canal,  he  had  declared  that  henceforth  he  should 
dedicate  his  life  to  vengeance  on  the  American  people.  It  has 
long  been  believed  that  Captain  Tauscher,  who  represented  the 
Krupp  concern  of  Essen  in  this  country,  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  munitions  of  war,  probably,  in  the  world,  had  been  a 
secret  representative  of  the  German  Government  here,  and  that 


Opera-House,  in  May,  1915, 
or  '16,  whereupon  the  editor 
of  The  Times  ventures  this 
question: 

"Were  there  any  English, 
French,  or  Italian  singers  in 
these  performances  at  the  Roy- 
al Opera  in  Berlin?  If  so, 
were  they  left  in  perfect  free- 
dom to  live,  move,  and  have 
their  being  in  the  way  most 
convenient  to  them  without 
contact  with  the  police  during 
good  (and  some  bad)  behavior? 
Were  any  of  them  engaged  in 
denouncing  and  vilifying  the 
country  and  the  people  that 
were  their  hosts  and  that  gave 
them  their  livings?  Had  any 
of  them,  or  the  husbands  of 
any  of  them,  engaged  in  any 
conspiracies  or  plots?  And  if 
all  these  things  were  so,  and 
they  had  been  left  at  large 
and  given  the  most  honorablo 
positions  in  the  casts  of  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera-House, 
were  they  kindly  received  and 
impartially  applauded  solely 
according  to  the  artistic  merits 
of  their  performances?  Out- 
files  of  Berlin  papers  unfortu- 
nately neglect  to  make  men- 
tion of  those  matters.  We 
rely  on  further  advices  from 
'Truth.'" 

Even  if  the  charges  brought 
against  the  two  German  singers 
and  tho  former  agent  for  Krupp 
were  well  founded,  "Mephisto  " 
finds  it  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
music  of  the  masters,  to  the 
music  of  Beethoven  and  Bach, 
of  Mozart,  Schumann,  and 
Schubert.  Indeed,  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Sun  recently 
brought  forward  an  excellent  reason  for  continuing  to  listen  to 
Wagner's  "Ring"  cycle,  and  the  profit  might  equally,  he  thinks, 
be  acquired  by  the  German  himself. 

"When  we  seek  to  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  the  pon- 
derous tragedy  of  the  'Ring,'  which  had  to  be  divided  into  four 
dramas,  we  arrive  at  the  unavoidable  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  proposition  upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests, 
and  that  proposition  is  ethical.  It  is  that  law  must  be  in- 
violable. Right  is  right,  and  the  arbitrary  action  of  even  a  god 
to  the  contrary  can  not  make  wrong  right. 

"When  Wotan  promised  the  giants  to  give  them  Freia  as  the 
reward  for  the  building  of  Walhalla  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do  but  to  give  her.  Finding  himself  in  a  quandary,  he  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  of  the  arch  tempter,  Loki,  that  he  should 
induce  the  giants  to  accept  the  Rheingold  as  a  substitute  pay- 
ment. Now  Wotan  did  not  own  the  Rheingold.  Neither  did 
Alberich,  in  whose  possession  it  was  at  the  time.  Alberich  stole 
it  from  the  Rhine  maidens,  and  the  only  honest  thing  that 
Wotan,  as  a  god  and  a  master,  could  possibly  do  was  to  make 
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him  give  ii  back  to  them.  But  lie  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  ^ei  tiimself  out  of  his  immediate  dilemma  by  stealing,  or  ra1  her 
taking  by  force,  the,  gold  from  Alberich  and  handing  it  over  to 
the  giants.  Even  ardd,'old  Mother  Earth  herself,  warned  him 
thai  his  act  meant  the  destruction  of  the  gods.  But  the  warn- 
ing came  too  late.  I  le  was  fighting  for  his  place  in  l  he  sun.  He 
had  broken  the  in\  iolable  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  altho  he 
was  the  All  Father,  he  and  all  his  race  went  down  to  destruction. 
"This  is  the  true  tragody  of  'Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen.' 
The  woes  of  Siegmund  and  Sit  glind  and  the  death  of  the  former, 
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the  birth  of  Siegfried  and  his  conquest  of  Brunnehilde,  his  sub- 
sequent betrayal  of  the  divine  maiden  and  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  Hagen,  are  all  incidents  in  the  stupendous  failure  of 
the  struggling  Wotan  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  sin. 

"There  is  no  news  in  any  of  this.  But  as  the  seasons  roll 
around  and  the  .  cycle  is  brought  forward  for  its  customary 
repetitions  we  are  likely  to  forget  the  true  meaning  of  the  story. 
We  are  too  ready  to  regard  it  as  a  series  of  episodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Volsungs.  The  real  hero  of  the  tragedy  is  Wotan, 
doomed  to  destruction  from  the  moment  when  he  listens  to  the 
voice  of  the  tempter  and  sets  out  for  the  Nibelheim  to  commit 
the  act  of  a  highway-robber  in  order  to  get  gold  to  pay  his  way 
out  of  a  temporary  embarrassment.  It  was  indeed  a  wicked 
act  on  the  part  of  Loki  to  tempt  a  god,  but  it  was  not  nearly  so 
wicked  as  it  was  for  the  god  to  yield  and  do  a  wrong. 

"In  the  first  scene  of  'Das  Rheingold'  Fasolt,  one  of  the  giants, 
utters  a  solemn  warning  to  this  tempted  god,  and  in  it  are  to  be 
found  the  seeds  of  the  tragedy.  The  quotation  is  made  from 
the  English  translation  of  Corder: 

Son  of  light, 

Swayed  so  lightly, 

Hear  and  heed  thyself! 

What  thou  art, 

Art  thou  only  by  treaties; 

Conformable, 

Well  defined  as  thy  might. 

More  wise  art  thou 

Than  we  are  wary, 

Binding  us  free  ones 

In  friendly  peace. 

Curst  by  thy  wisdom  futile; 

Far  shall  wane  peace  before  thee, 

AY  hen  no  more  open, 

Honest  and  free, 

Thou  breakest  thy  warrant  and  bond. 


"Despite  the  stupendous  significance  and  irrefutable  truth 
of  this  warning,  the  god  yielded  to  temptation.  And  even 
before  the  story  of  'Rheingold'  is  completed  we  behold  him  vain- 
gloriously  brandishing  the  sword  and  in  vague  terms  prophesying 
to  his  spouse  that  he  is  going  to  accomplish  great  things  with  it. 
Loki,  the  successful  tempter,  confesses  to  himself  and  incidentally 
to  the  audience  that  he  is  ashamed  to  have  anything  further  to 
do  with  these  foolish  and  futile  gods,  now  walking  on  a  rainbow 
to  their  own  ends.  Truly  much  may  be  learned  from  studying 
(In  ethics  of  this  great  Teutonic  tragedy.  Even  a  German 
might  learn  something." 


GALSWORTHY'S   WELCOME   TO   US 

FROM  D'ANNUNZIO  came  the  salute,  with  a  broad 
sweep  of  the  feathered  hat  of  the  true  Latin.  America 
was  welcomed  to  the  Allied  embrace.  Now  from  an 
Englishman,  John  Galsworthy,  comes  a  heart-to-heart  talk  as 
between  members  of  the  same  family  who  always  see  one  an- 
other's faults  and  keep  quiet  about  virtues,  however  much 
they  may  occasion  a  mutual  pride.  Galsworthy's  letter  is 
"open,"  tho  addrest  to  Senator  Lodge,  and  the  New  York 
Times  gives  others  the  benefit  of  the  popular  English  novelist's 
views.  To  him  "the  coming  in  of  America  and  the  Russian 
revolution,  taken  together,  give  one  for  the  first  time  a  feeling 
of  reality  and  hope — not  so  much  as  to  the  material  issues  of 
the  war,  tho  it  must  greatly  hasten  victory — for  the  achievement 
of  great  and  lasting  benefit  for  the  world  out  of  all  this  tragedy." 
For  the  first  time,  so  he  says,  one  is  able  to  believe  that  "despot- 
isms will  go  down  in  the  wreckage  of  this  war,"  and  therefore 
"its  horrors  will  not  have  been  quite  in  vain,"  for  a  democratic 
Europe  will  be  born.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  man  who  wrote  "Strife,"  a  play  which  represents  the 
warring  of  social  forces,  whose  action  involved  much  pain  and 
destruction  and  that  emerged  with  neither  loss  nor  profit,  but  a 
plain  implication  that  discussion  and  compromise  could  have 
gained  as  much.     Now  he  writes: 

' '  We  owe  to  you  and  to  Russia  a  renewed  sense  and  coherence 
in  our  cause.  The  idealism  which  was  and  is  implicit  in  that 
cause  was  oozing  out  under  the  bitter  pressure  of  this  endless 
struggle.  Some  of  us  were  beginning  to  fear  that  in  the  end 
democracy  would  be  forced  to  the  continued  use  of  autocratic 
militarism,  even  after  the  victory  had  been  won;  that  we,  con- 
quering in  substance,  should  be  conquered  in  spirit,  and.  the 
world  set  definitely  spinning  backward.  That  fear  is  at  an 
end;  the  relief  is  intense.  To  you  and  to  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion we  owe  that  relief  in  the  certainty  that  the  military  caste 
of  Germany  is  doomed. 

"Many  of  ourselves  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Germans, 
especially  of  German  writing  men,  contemptuously  deny  that 
there  should  be  any  dissociation  of  the  German  people  from 
the  German  military  caste.  None  the  less  your  President  was 
right  in  making  that  distinction.     Here  is  a  little  true  story: 

"A  Frenchwoman  of  the  invaded  countries  is  sleeping  in  a 
room  with  her  two  young  daughters  when  the  Germans  enter 
their  village.  An  officer  knocks  and  demands  lodging  for  thirty- 
five  men.  She  shows  him  other  rooms,  stables — in  fact,  plenty 
of  accommodation. 

'That  won't  do,'  and  he  ordered  seven  men  to  sleep  in  tho 
same  room  with  the  mother  and  the  girls,  but  behind  his  back 
his  men  are  shrugging  their  shoulders,  as  if  saying:  'This  is 
quite  unnecessary,'  and  when- he  is  gone  they  leave  the  room 
of  their  own  accord  and  go  to  the  stables. 

' '  The  woman  who  was  telling  my  informant  this  story  added : 
"It  is  not  the  men  Avho  are  bad.     The  men  are  like  ours — 
the  same  everywhere.     It  is  the  officers,  their  chiefs — or  rather, 
it  is  their  law.' 

"It  has  been  this  discovery  from  the  first  days  of  the  war, 
that  their  chiefs  and  their  'law'  are  noxious  in  the  modern  world, 
that  has  turned  so  many  of  us  humanitarians  and  peace-lovers, 
who  had  not  a  speck  of  original  ill-Avill  to  Germany,  into  believers 
that  this  'law' — this  philosophy  of  death— must  go  down  if  the 
life  of  nations  is  to  be  again  worth  living. " 

Mr.  Galsworthy  does  not  blink  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  there  is 
not  much  love  between  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  a  so- 
journ in  France  has  taught  him  why: 
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"We  English  lack  the  quickness  and  charm  which  make  of 
the  French  the  people  with  whom  all  others  can  get  on,  or,  at  all 
events,  put  up  with.  We  English  have  many  good  qualities, 
but,  alas,  our  defects  to  outer  eyes  outweigh  them.  We  are,  I 
fear,  rather  an  ungracious  lot,  and  the  more  there  is  to  a  man — 
the  more  backbone  he  has — the  more  strongly  this  particular 
characteristic  of  ungraciousness  comes  out.  Then,  too,  we  are 
bone-competitive — and  so  are  you.  Two  of  that  kidney  never 
did  agree  too  well. 

"All  the  same,  Britain  and  America,  beneath  all  difference 
and  disgruntlement,  do  really  want  much  the  same  thing  for 
the  world.  Both  want  liberty  and  life  by  the  light  of  individual 
self-respect  rather  than  by  rules  framed  and  hanging.  Both 
want  humanity  of  conduct,  fair  play,  and  peace.  And  wanting 
these  things,  it  will  be  a  million  pities  if  the  little  present  rubs  and 
ranklings  of  history  and  your  resentment  of  our  'side'  (which 
is  generally  mere  gaucherie),  of  our  stolidity  and  cock-sureness, 
and  our  dislike  of  your  superior  talkativeness  and  hustle  and 
your  cock-sureness,  are  to  stay  the  growth  of  that  true  and  deep 
comradeship  which  ought  to  he  between  our  nations 

"Back  of  all  else  is  a  certain  majestic  common  sense  in  you 
Americans,  and  something  not  very  dissimilar  in  ourselves. 
We  may  go  on  saying  in  an  airy  way  that  we  can't  stand  each 
other,  but  I  trust  and  believe  we  shall  find  it  ever  harder  to  do 
without  each  other,  ever  easier  to  see  that  we  are  made  for 
friendship  in  this  imperfect  world. 

1 '  Tho  I  am  sure  that  any  edginess  between  us  is  far  more  an 
affair  of  manner  than  of  anything  else,  that  is  not  to  suggest 
that  our  mutual  intolerance  is  a  trivial  matter.  On  the  contrary, 
I  rather  think  that  manner  is  the  most  potent  of  all  causes  for 
dislike,  and  I  heartily  wish  we  English  could  improve  ours,  for 
I  think  we  are  most  to  blame." 


A   FRENCH   VISION   OF   SOLIDARITY 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  AMERICA  comes  a  moral 
experience  comparable  to  that  which  came  to  the  people 
of  France  in  August,  1914.  We  are  losing  our  sense  of 
security  and  are  thrown  upon  the  battle-field.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  making  acquaintance  with  that  "Union  Sacree" 
which  came  to  France  as  her  "first  positive  experience  of  the 
war."  In  this  way  a  citizen  of  France  who  is  sojourning  among 
us,  a  poet  and  publicist,  Pierre  de  Lanux,  points  out  the  strength- 
ening bond  that  has  always  existed  between  the  two  republics 
and  now  grows  tighter  as  they  become  brothers  in  arms. 
"Until  February  3,"  he  writes  in  The  New  Republic  (New  York), 
"the  end  of  the  war  seemed  to  announce  itself  as  the  way  into 
an  obscure,  uncertain  period,  full  of  debates  and  disagreements, 
where  three  groups  of  Powers  would  be  involved  directly 
or  otherwise:  the  Allies,  the  Central  Powers,  the  neutrals." 
Since  America's  intervention  she  ranges  herself  with  France, 
who  all  along  has  stood  up  to  resist  the  Prussian  doctrine  that 
"Necessity  knows  no  law,"  or  the  Austrian  that  "a  nation  has  a 
right  to  wage  a  preventive  war."  French  soldiers,  he  declares, 
"with  their  long  civic  training,  are  not  so  stupid,  and  so  blind, 
and  so  tame  as  to  fight  during  three  years  of  terrible  and  patient 
struggle  without  knowing  why  they  do  it."  Nor  does  he  see 
America  going  to  war  "only  to  avenge  a  submarine  commander's 
bloody  fantasy."     He  asks: 

"Do  you  see  the  consequence,  young  American,  my  comrade? 
For  the  future  we  shall  have  the  experience,  in  common  with 
the  whole  civilized  world,  of  having  resisted  the  German  attempt 
just  as  we  should  have  resisted  any  other:  the  ideas  which  we" 
are  fighting  exist  elsewhere,  altho  they  have  been  disappearing 
little  by  little.  In  Germany  and  Austria  alone  have  they  re- 
mained permanent  ideas  of  government. 

"When  peace  comes,  we  shall  find  ourselves  to  be  one  vast 
group  of  nations  (your  President  said  a  family)  instead  of 
various  groups  confronting  each  other  in  mistrust  and  mis- 
understanding. There  will  be,  as  there  is  already  potentially 
(and  this  is  not  a  dream),  a  single  ensemble  wherein  at  least 
one  common  fundamental  idea  will  have  been  exprest,  and  even 
two.  First — the  will  to  preserve  a  lasting  peace,  and,  therefore, 
to  put  into  practise  the  necessary  means,  which  had  never  been 
seriously  considered,  because  of  the  lack  of  manifest  faith  and 
will  on  the  part  of  the  great  number.     Secondly — the  common 


experience  of  what  threatens  peace;  that  is,  the  so-called  right 
of  the  mightier,  used  as  a  state  doctrine,  such  as  is  represented 
by  Imperial  Germany. 

"What  has  been  lacking  until  now  is  a  definite,  clear  idea  to 
put  forth  in  common.  Here  we  have  two.  These  are  enough 
to  begin  with. 

"There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  Germany's  eyes  will  be 
opened,  and  that  she  will  follow,  because  there  wall  be  no  choice 
for  her.    Perhaps  she  will  even  publish  the  biggest  books  about 
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APPEALING  TO  FRENCH  CANADA. 

A  war-poster  that  reminds  the  habitant  dwelling  on  our  northeastern 
border  of  the  sufferings  of  the  motherland. 


universal  peace  and  the  ways  of  preserving  it.  We  shall  see  her 
coming  slowly  to  understand  the  principles  enunciated  by  both 
President  Wilson  and  the  Allies.  Indeed,  on  February  3,  Mr. 
Wilson  spoke  not  only  as  the  leader  of  these  States,  but  as  a 
leader  of  civilization  itself.  We  shall  see  Germany  falling  in  line, 
however  unwillingly,  with  the  world.  And  that  shall  be  our 
revenge  for  all  the  evil  she  has  done  us. 

"So  the  hideous  war  which  began  as  a  last  attempt  for  domina- 
tion will  end  as  the  first  operation  of  international  order  and 
police,  thanks  to  the  common  understanding  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  the  remotest  themselves.  Those  Avhom  long  distance 
separates  from  the  actual  conflict  are  now  brought  to  an  ex- 
perience comparable  with  that  of  the  mobilized  people  of 
Western  Europe,  because  they  have  acknowledged  similar 
moral  standards,  and  because  information  travels  fast.  And  it 
will  be  the  first  tune  that  practically  the  whole  civilized  world 
will  have  done  something  in  common,  with  its  soul  and  its  best 
forces.  This  involves  an  admirable  consequence:  that  this 
world  will  be  in  active  process  of  understanding  before  peace 
comes.  Thus  peace  will  find  divergent  minds  already  prepared 
to  work  together.  Christianity  itself  never  knew  such  a  wide  and 
mighty  gathering  under  a  common  purpose.  Now  the  com- 
bined forces  for  peace  can  work  with  the  prospect  of  being 
stronger  than  any  warlike  minority  that  may  arise." 


BOY   POLICE   OF   NEW   YORK 


EAST-SIDE  BOYS  aro  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow  up  into 
gangsters,  if  Captain  Sweeney,  of  1  ho  Fifteenth  Police 
Precinct,  can  help  it.  And  he  is  interfering  with  the 
evolution  of  the  mischief -maker  into  the  criminal  by  enrolling 
1 1  i in  as  a  guardian  of  law  and  order.  The  captain,  writes  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ellsworth  Cook  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World 
(Boston),  is  proud  of  the  success  of  his  junior  policemen.  The 
first  steps  in  the  process  of  turning  a  youthful  "crook"  into  a 
good  citizen  and  a  guardian  of  law  and  order  are  well  indicated 
by  a  "junior  cop's"  brief  description  of  what  happens  Avhen 
boys  are  brought  before  the  captain  accused  of  minor  offenses: 

"He  talks  to  'em,  and  makes  'em  feel  sorry;    and  then  he 
tells  'em  how  he's  seen  lots  of  boys  grow  up  to  be  thugs  and 
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CAPTAIN  SWEENEY  AND  THE   OFFICERS  OF  HIS    BOY  POLICE. 
These  boys  were  first  offenders  and  decided  to  be  lawkeepers  instead  of  lawbreakers. 


4.  To  keep  and  never  to  misuse  my  .Junior  Police  badge,  and  to  surrender 
it  upon  demand  to  the  chief  of  the  force. 

Motto 
Be  honest. 

Be  trustworthy. 
Be  loyal. 
Be  helpful. 
Be  polite. 
Be  obedient. 
Be  brave. 

Duties. 

1.  Prevent  swearing  and  vulgar  language;  in  the  public  street  and  public 

places. 

2.  Prevent  the,  building  of  bonfires  in  I  lie  streets. 

3.  Prevent  boys  from  breaking  windows  and  street-lamps  and  from  de- 

facing buildings  and  sidew  alks  with  chalk. 

4.  Prevent boysfrom smoking clgarets 
and  playing  crap. 

5.  Prevent  boys  from  engaging  hi 
dangerous  or  unlawful  playing 

6.  Prevent  persons  placing  encum- 
brances or  obstructions  on  fire- 
escapes. 

7.  Prevent  the  mixing  of  ashes,  gar-  . 
bage,  and  paper. 

8.  8i  e  that  garbage-cans  are  kept 
covered,  and  that  ash-  and  garb- 
age-cans are  promptly  removed 
from  the  sidewalk  when  emptied. 

9.  Request  persons  to  keep  the  side- 
walk and  area  way  in  front  of 
their  buildings  clean,  and  not 
to  throw  refuse  into  the  street. 

10.  Make  special  effort  to  perform 
duties  6.  7,  8,  and  9  at  your  own 
homes.  See  that  your  parents 
and  relatives  do  not  violate  the 
laws  and  ordinances. 

1 1 .  For  the  above  purposes  do  not 
enter  any  building  under  any 
condition. 

There  are  three  hundred  juni- 
ors noAV  in  the  district,  Miss 
Cook's  informant  went  on  to 
say,  "but  we  hope  to  have  a 
thousand  before  long."  Indeed, 
he  remarked,  "we  want  every 
boy  in  the  precinct  who's  the 
right  age  to  belong.  Ten  thou- 
sand wouldn't  be  too  many." 
The  force,  Miss  Cook  learned 
from  this  boy,  is  organized  as 
follows: 


burglars  just  from  starting  with  stealing  candy  off  a  push- 
cart or  turning  in  a  fire-alarm  to  see  the  horses  run.  Then  he 
says  to  think  it  over,  and  come  back  in  a  week,  and  tell  him 
whether  they  want  to  be  one  of  his  junior  policemen." 

Then  if  the  boy  is  willing  and  is  between  eleven  and  sixteen,- 
he  may  become  a  junior  policeman  without  more  ado.  This 
sounds  easy,  but,  as  one  member  of  the  force  remarked,  it  is  not 
quite  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  And  he  produced  a  card  showing 
what  a  junior  policeman  must  "learn  by  heart,  so  you  don't 
miss  a  word": 

THE    JUNIOR   POLICE 
City  of  New  York 
Fifteenth  Precinct 

Pledge 

1 .  I  promise  on  my  honor 

2.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country,  and  to  obey  the  law. 

3.  To  obey  the  motto  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Junior  Police 

Force  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


"The  captain  has  divided  the 
precinct  into  twelve  zones,  over  each  of  which  a  boy  captain 
holds  sway.  The  members  on  each  block  constitute  a  vigilance 
committee  responsible  for  the  condition  of  that  block.  A  lieu- 
tenant directs  the  work  of  each  committee,  and  is  answerable 
to  the  captain  of  the  zone. 

"With  rare  insight  into  the  weakness  of  boy  nature,  Captain 
Sweeney  marks  out  a  path  for  his  young  friends,  and  makes  it 
look  so  alluring  that  they  wish  no  other.  Instead  of  letting  them 
strut  about  the  whole  precinct,  flashing  their  badges,  he  decrees 
that  no  junior  policeman  has  any  authority  except  in  his  home 
zone,  and  that  his  special  duty  is  right  on  his  own  block — under 
the  eyes  of  his  parents  and  neighbors!  Far  from  grumbling 
at  this  restriction,  each  vigilance  committee  is  striving  to  out- 
shine the  rest  and  secure  for  its  members  the  coveted  honorable 
mention  for  'condition  of  the  block.' 

"The  captain's  fine  discrimination  is  further  shown  not  only 
in  inviting  the  boys  to  prevent  exactly  the  kinds  of  offenses 
they  themselves  would  be  most  likely  to  commit,  but  in  not 
letting  them  concern  themselves  about  older  boys,  white- 
slavers,  thieves,  or  gunmen.     They  are  forbidden  to  enter  any 
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building  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  the  sergeant 
showed  me  with  pride  a  bundle  of  reports  in  careful  young 
handwriting,  telling  of  garbage-cans  uncovered  or  fire-escapes 
encumbered  which  boy  policemen  could  not  remedy  without 
entering  a  building.  Such  reports  are  given  to  a  uniformed 
officer  of  the  regular  force  for  attention." 

The  boys  have  plenty  of  training  and  instruction,  it  would 
seem.  The  instructor  who  drills  the  regular  force  in  calisthenics 
gives  the  boys  the  same  work  one  day  a  week;  they  are  learning 
to  swim,  box,  wrestle,  and  give  first  aid.  They  are  forming  a 
bicycle-squad,  a  fife-and-drum  corps,  and  a  glee  club.  Captain 
Sweeney  himself  gives  a  weekly  outdoor  drill  and  inspection. 
Xor  are  the  minds  of  the  juniors  neglected — 

"Once  a  week  they  listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  city's  health 
ordinances  or  on  the  general  police  ordinances.  It  is  not  the 
rules  of  the  junior-police  organization  they  are  learning,  but  the 
work  of  the  grown-up  paid  force." 

There  is  a  membership  card  which  has  just  been  introduced. 
One  was  handed  to  Miss  Cook,  who  says: 

''Under  the  heading  'Progress*  the  boy's  increase  in  weight, 
height,  and  his  standing  in  school  are  noted  every  six  months. 
Another  space  is  left  to  note  whether  he  has  received  honorable 
mention  for  work  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  block  in 
which  he  lives,  for  saving  a  life,  rendering  first  aid,  learning  to 
swim,  or  for  'personal  influence'  in  persuading  grown-ups  to 
obey  the  law." 

WILL   THE   PURITAN  RETURN? 

MANY  IN  ENGLAND  OBJECT  strongly  to  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds  at  the  present  time.  "The  golf 
courses  are  deserted;  football  is  neglected;  balls  are 
mere  memories  of  the  past."  A  Church  paper  also  says  that 
there  is  a  strong  and  growing  public  opinion  against  indulgence 
in  luxuries  of  all  kinds,  and  the  question  is  asked,  Will  Puritan- 
ism revive  in  England?  Some,  indeed,  believe  so  and  even  wish 
for  it.  A  writer  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  declares  that 
"there  will  need  to  be  a  real  revival  of  Puritanism,  and  the 
Church  will  once  more  be  required  to  set  up  a  moral  standard 
over  against  that  of  the  world."  The  Church  Times  (London) 
sees  in  the  signature  to  this  letter  "the  initials  of  a  name  deserv- 
edly honored  in  non-conformist  circles,"  yet  it  lays  bare  its  own 
hope  that  such  a  consummation  be  not  achieved.  It  regrets 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  saying  recently  that  no 
man  need  consider  it  against  his  conscience  to  do  field-work  on 
Sundays,  had  not  also  proclaimed  that  "Sunday  is  a  day  of 
worship,  and  that  to  consider  it  a  day  of  rest  alone  is  a  legacy 
from  Puritanism,  which  transferred  the  Jewish  rules  for  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Sunday."  The  Guardian  writer 
points  to  the  Puritan  as  one  who  "knew  he  was  his  brother's 
keeper,  and  he  had  a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  mankind" 
— an  attitude  of  mind  that,  says  The  Church  Times,  "was  ex- 
actly the  principle  upon  which  the  Inquisition  worked."  What 
The  Church  Times  seems  to  fear  is  an  undesirable  reaction: 

"Now,  in  the  days  before  the  war,  if  one  thing  seemed  certain 
it  was  that  Puritanism  was  dying  if  not  dead.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  Charles  Kingsley  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  revive 
it  and  to  surround  it  with  the  romance  that  the  immense  majority 
of  men  failed  to  detect  in  it.  But  his  effort  was  in  vain.  The 
true  Puritan,  with  his  hatred  of  the  theater,  of  games,  and  of 
many  other  innocent  pleasures,  Avandered  in  a  strange  world 
whose  ways  of  thinking  about  both  religion  and  life  Avere  not 
his.  He  Avas  coining  to  be  regarded  as  almost  as  great  an 
anachronism  as  a  Jacobite  in  twentieth-century  London  or  a 
Jansenist  in  twentieth-century  Paris.  But  with  the  Avar  there 
has  come  a  new  way  of  looking  at  things.  .  .  .  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  you  could  not  spend  money  on  luxury  without  doing 
good  to  the  poor;  the  feeling  now  is  that  you  can  not  do  it 
Avithout  doing  harm  to  your  country." 

The  journal  of  the  Established  Church  reminds  its  non-con- 


formist brother  that  the  Puritan  never  did  "turn  anything  but 
a  hostile  eye  upon  the  innocent  pleasures  of  life";  and  his 
Avillingness  to  be  his  brother's  keeper  is  something  "that  can 
lead  to  the  most  outrageous  interferences  with  liberty."  We  are 
assured  that — 

"This  the  Puritans  have  never  shrunk  from,  and  it  is  this 
more  than  anything  else  that  has  caused  their  unpopularity. 
An  act  of  Parliament  is  much  more  speedy  and  immediately 
effectual  than  the  sIoav  process  of  persuasion,,  and  it  is  on  acts 
of  Parliament,  to  take  one  instance,  that  the  Puritan  depends 
to  make  men  more  sober.  He  Avants  to  be  his  brother's  AvarnVr, 
and  if  his  brother  doesn't  see  Avhat  is  good  for  him,  argument 
is  waste  of  time. 

"The  Avorld  has  had  its  experience  of  Puritanism,  and  Avill 
neA-er  go  back  to  it.  .  It  likes  the  new  non-conformist  Puritanism 
no  better  than  the  old  Puritanism  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  quite  alive  to  the  reaction  which  Puritanism  always  pro- 
A-okes,  and  it  wants  neither  the  thing  nor  the  reaction.  It  knows 
quite  well  that  if  Puritanism  has  produced  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  also  been  the  father  of  Ciro's 
on  the  other.  The  reprobation  of  extravagance  and  luxury 
that  has  been  so  marked  a  feature  of  public  opinion  at  home 
in  the  last  two  years  owes  nothing  to  Puritanism.  Often,  indeed, 
it  ostentatiously  dissociates  itself  from  it.  But,  if  this  is  so, 
Avill  Catholic  asceticism  be  OArerwhelmed  with  the  same  fate? 
Sometimes  it  appears  as  if  this  may  be  the  case.  The  old 
Tractarian  severity  has  largely  disappeared.  No  doubt  it 
had  its  faults.  It  Avas  inclined  to  stereotype  rides,  and  to  imagine 
that  a  disciplinary  rule  that  Avas  suited  for  one  was  suited  for 
all,  and  to  look  askance  on  those  who  determined  to  go  their  own 
way.  To  take  one  instance,  it  was  often  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  a  Catholic  must  giAye  up  smoking  in  Lent.  But 
Tractarian  asceticism  Avas  attractive  because  it  was  other- 
worldly, and  because  it  never  dreamed  of  employing  any  but 
spiritual  methods  of  persuasion,  and  Avould  have  been  horrified 
at  any  suggestion  to  enforce  its  rides  on  unconverted  people. 
This  is  where  it  parts  company  entirely  with  Puritanism. 

"Let  us  hope,  then,  that  things  Avill  be  different  in  the  future, 
and  that  Ave  shall  again,  as  a  nation,  learn  the  need  of  asceticism. 
It  rests  on  the  Church  to  show  what  a  true  asceticism  is.  We 
do  not  want  to  hear  sarcastic  remarks  about  Protestant  clergy- 
men having  to  abstain  on  Fridays  by  order  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller, but  we  do  need  to  remember  that  the  Church  has  certain 
ascetic  rules  for  her  oAvn  members,  of  which  the  Friday  absti- 
nence is  one,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  neglected  Avithout 
proper  dispensation.  And  Ave  may  hope  that  a  habit  of  self- 
denial  once  gained  Avill  not  be  easily  forgotten.  But  these  are 
rules  for  those  within  the  Church;  Ave  must  beware  of  the 
attempt  to  bind  them  on  those  who  are  Avithout,  for  this  is 
the  pitfall  into  which  Puritanism  has  ever  fallen." 

By  the  same  token  The  Church  Times  objects  to  the  use  of 
moral  as  distinguished  from  physical  force: 

"One  unhappy  result  of  the  Avar  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
censoriousness  and  a  readiness  to  allot  blame  to  others.  For 
instance,  the  article  we  have  already  referred  to  speaks  of  those 
Avho  are  'so  incredibly  callous  as  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by 
theaters.'  No  doubt  there  are  many  who  are  abstaining  on 
principle  from  theatergoing  while  the  Avar  lasts,  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  everybody  Avill  or  ought  to  see  things  in  the  same 
light.  It  is  most  important  that  the  spirits  of  the  nation  should 
be  kept  up  at  the  present  time,  Avhen  the  home  population  has 
such  a  tremendous  part  to  play  in  the  Avar,  and  those  who 
object  to  theaters  might  remember  that  there  are  many  who,  if 
they  are  forbidden  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  theaters,  are 
likely  to  keep  them  up  by  whisky,  which  is  Avorse.  And  what 
should  Ave  think  of  the  French  abbe  who  only  wanted  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  roll  for  his  oavii  breakfast  if  he  blamed  the  non- 
conformist minister  for  his  heavy  meal  of  bacon  and  eggs?  The 
rule  for  one  can  not  be  the  rule  for  all. 

"It  is  right,  then,  that  the  Church  should  make  rules  for  her 
own  children,  and  that  the  state  should  make  rules  for  those 
practises  of  self-denial  which  are  necessary  to  Avin  the  war.  But 
it  is  not  desirable  that  private  persons  and  private  bodies  should 
attempt  to  force  their  oavii  prescriptions  on  others,  and  seek  to 
anathematize  those  who  refuse  to  submit.  If  this  is  what  the 
rcA-ival  of  Puritanism  means,  we  do  not  like  it.  But  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  thought  it  meant  the  revival  of  personal  self- 
discipline,  unaccompanied  by  the  desire  to  dictate  to  others, 
there  is  nothing  to  which  We  should  give  a  warmer  welcome." 
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The  Following  Appeal  is  reprinted  from  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  of  January  20.  Please  Read  the  Page  Opposite  and  see 
how  generous  have  been  the  Responses  to  it,  and  how  munificently  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund  has  grown.  War's  changing 
conditions  have  but  made  MORE  IMPERATIVE  BELGIUM'S  NEED  AND  AMERICA'S  DUTY.      The  Fund  must  keep  growing. 

M  tfje  J^ame  of  #o&  tlje  JfatJjer 

Let  Us  Stop  the  Slow  Starvation  of  One  Million 

Belgian  Children 

After  two  years  and  a  half  beneath  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  war,  the  Belgian  people  find  themselves 
facing  a  new  peril — the  slow  starvation  of  more  than  one  million  children. 

The  meager  rations  that  have  barely  sufficed  for  adults  have  proved  insufficient  for  growing  children.  There 
are  1,250,000  of  these  children  who  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  food  supplied  by  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium.  The  ration  which  that  Commission  has  been  able  to  supply  is  less  than  that  provided  to  British  prisoners 
in  Germany,  less  than  that  provided  German  prisoners  in  England,  and  about  two-thirds  that  supplied  to  poorhouses 
of  England  by  the  British  Government.  It  is  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  an  adult.  It  is  not  enough  to 
do  even  that  for  the  growing  children.  It  consists  of  "a  hunk  of  bread  and  a  bowl  of  broth  each  day,"  and  it  costs 
about  six  cents. 


One  Million  Belgian  Children  Must  Have  an  Extra  Ration 
Each  Day  or  They  are  Going  to  Die  of  Slow  Starvation 

This  extra  ration  consists  of  a  biscuit  made  with  lard 
or  fat  and  a  cup  of  cocoa.  That  is  all;  but  it  is  enough 
to  arrest  the  degeneration  of  the  growing  child.  That  is 
all;  but  it  is  enough  to  check  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis, 
rickets,  and  other  diseases  that  have  begun  to  develop 
with  appalling  rapidity  among  the  undernourished  children. 
That  is  all;  but  it  means  the  difference  between  life  and 
death,  between  continued  vitality  and  slow  starvation. 
One  biscuit  a  day!  "A  little  more,  and  oh,  how  much  it  is!" 


One  Dollar  a  Month  Will  Supply  This  Extra  Ration 
and  Save  a  Child 

The  appeal  comes  to  the  United  States  to  furnish 
that  money  and  save  these  children.  It  comes  from 
Herbert  Hoover,  chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium.  It  comes  from  the  heads  of  churches.  It 
comes  from  American  physicians  (Dr.  Lucas,  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  one  of  them)  who  have  made 
examinations  of  these  children  for  the  Commission.  It 
is  an  appeal  that  comes  from  the  most  distrest  nation  on 
earth  to  the  wealthiest  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  upon. 


How  In  God's  Name  Can  Such  An  Appeal  Be  Disregarded? 


Think  of  it,  you  Americans  who  read  this,  you  fathers  and 
mothers  of  growing  children!  The  Controller  of  the  Currency,  in 
Washington,  a  few  days  ago  proclaimed  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  as  220  billions  of  dollars.  On  the  first  day  of  this  new  year, 
one  single  industry — the  railways — had  $412,000,000  to  be  paid  out 
as  interest  due  that  day  on  railway  bonds.  For  two  and  one-half 
years  (nearly)  Belgium,  formerly  "the  beehive  of  Europe,"  has  been 
rescued  from  destruction  at  a  cost  of  over  $200,000,000,  and  the 
United  States  has  contributed  less  than  $9,000,000  of  this  sum. 
Yet  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Americans.  It  works  under  the  American  flag.  That 
flag  has  protected  its  workers,  protected  the  trucks  that  carried  the 
provisions,  protected  the  ships  that  brought  them.  All  through 
the  towns  and  villages  of  Belgium,  the  people  in  gratitude  took  bits 
of  yarn  and  cotton  and  made  small  American  flags,  colored  them 
with  paints  and  dyes,  pinned  or  sewed  them  to  their  ragged  gar- 
ments, and  wore  them  proudly  week  after  week.     It  is  to  America 


that  their  hearts  have  gone  out.  Yet  while  France  and  England 
have  been  between  them  providing  $7,000,000  a  month  for  the  sup- 
port of  Belgium,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  contributed 
less  than  $9,000,000  in  more  than  two  years.  While  scores  of  Amer- 
icans have  been  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  reliet, 
without  a  dollar  of  recompense — some  of  them  were  capable  of 
earning  the  highest  salaries  paid — winning  for  their  country  and  their 
flag  imperishable  honor  and  gratitude,  the  support  they  have  re- 
ceived from  their  own  countrymen  has  been  pitifully  inadequate. 
For  all  the  distrest  people  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  according  to 
the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  we  have  contributed,  since  the  war 
began,  less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  aggregate  income. 
That  is  to  say,  we  have  diverted  one  dollar  out  of  $2,000  of  income  to 
the  relief  of  such  distress  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen.  And 
in  this  same  time,  provisions  for  the  Belgians  alone  have  been  pur- 
chased from  this  country  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  documents  of  the  Relief  Commission. 


Read  These  Letters  from  Children  of  Belgium  in  the  Light  of  the  Facts  Just  Presented 


The  following  letters  are  printed  by  Edward  Eyre 
Hunt,  who  was  agent  of  the  Commission  iri  charge 
of  the  Province  of  Antwerp,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "War-Bread." 

FROM  A  BOY  OF  NINE 

Good  People  of  America: — If  I  had  a  flying-machine 
I  would  fly  to  America  to  thank  the  brave  people 
there.  I  haven't  one,  so  I  write  a  little  letter  and  I 
tell  you  that  I  shall  pray  very  much  for  you  and  never 
forget  you.  Josef  Segleras. 


FROM  A  LITTLE  GIRLOF  TEN 

I  often  saw  mother  weep  when  we  came  down-stairs 
in  the  morning  because  she  could  not  give  us  the  bread 
we  asked  for.  because  there  was  no  flour.  But  you  have 
dried  her  tears  with  the  good  flour  which  you  have  sent. 

FROM  A  BOY  OF  EIGHT 

Dear  America: — I  thank  you  because  you  sent  great 
big  boats  over  the  great  sea — eat-boats — rice,  corn, 
bacon,  stockings,  clothing,  and  shoes.  I  know  that 
you  like  the  little  Belgians,  and,  I  like  you,  too. 

Achiel  Maes. 


FROM  A  GRATEFUL  LITTLE  GIRL 

Oh,  dear  Americans,  I  am  still  small.  My  words  can 
not  tell  you  very  well  how  I  want  to  thank  you,  but, 
dear  Americans,  you  must  feel  my  heart.  I  pray  every 
day  to  the  good  God  that  He  shal  bless  your  lives  and 
that  He  shall  spare  you  from  war.  hunger,  and  all  other 
horrors.  Take,  then,  loving  and  noble  gentlemen,  with 
my  deepest  feelings  th^  thanksgiving  of  my  elder  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  Geraldina  Van  Der  Voordt. 

Letters  like  the  above  have  come  to  the  Commission  not  only  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 


What  Will  "Brave  America"   Do  to  Merit  This  Gratitude  of  Belgian  Children? 


It  is  not  generally  understood  that,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
Belgium  has  to  import  78  per  cent,  of  her  breadstuffs.  Even  in 
normal  conditions  she  produces  but  22  per  cent.  The  harvest  of 
1914  was  never  reaped.  The  American  commissioners  all  testify 
that   those  Belgians   who   have  means  have   done   and   are   doing 


their  utmost  in  relief-work.  It  is  "up  to"  America  to  save  these 
million  slowly  starving  children,  if  they  are  (o  bo  saved — to  give 
Alfons,  and  Josef,  and  Geraldina,  and  Achiel,  and  the  rest,  a  biscuit 
a  day  as  a  supplementary  meal,  in  addition  to  the  less  than  poorhouse 
rations  they  are  now  getting. 


Twelve  Dollars  Will  Give  That  Extra  Meal  to  One  Child  for  a  Year 


The  Belgian  Children's  Fund  appeals  for  contributions  in  $12  units.  Tf 
you  can't  contribute  that  sum,  get  friends  to  help  make  it  up.  Few  can  refuse 
such  an  appeal. 

All  sums  of  $12  or  more  will  he  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of  The  Literary 
Digest.  Every  cent  of  every  dollar  will  go  to  the  feeding  of  a  Belgian  child. 
Not  a  cent  will  be  deducted  anywhere  along  the  line  for  postage  or  clerical  help 
or  transportation  or  administrative  expenses.  All  the  money  will  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  through  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium. 

Let    the   response  be  quick  and   prompt   and   generous.     The   Literary 


Digest  will  start  the  list  by  taking  care  of  five  hundred  children  for  one  year — 
$6,000.  Remember,  $12  will  save  a  Belgian  child  from  slow  starvation.  HELP 
TO  RAISE  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS.  How  many  children  will  YOU 
save  from  slow  starvation  during  the  year  1917?  One  thousand?  One  hun- 
dred? Ten?  It  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  show  to  the  whole  world  the  size 
of  their  hearts. 

Make  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable  to  BELGIAN 
CHILDREN'S  FUND,  and  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and  address  all 
letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  ,551  360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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BELGIAN   GIVERS   REPEAT   GIFTS   AND   SACRIFICES 


1-AHE  CUMULATIVE  HABIT  OF  GIVING  is  better 
than  the  accumulative  habit  of  getting.  At  least  we 
judge  that  many  readers  of  The  Literaey  Digest 
think  so.  and  arc  moved  by  the  cumulative  giving  spirit.  Re- 
peated remittances  by  them  to  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund, 
when  they  had  made  no  pledge  to  remit  again,  prove  this.  A 
large  number  of  card-slips  are  before  us,  as  this  is  written. 
establishing  the  fact.  They  represent  all  parts  of  the  country 
—private  homes,  private  schools,  public  schools,  preachers, 
teachers,  scholars,  manufacturers,  bankers,  lawyers,  doctors — 
all  classes  and  callings  of  men  and  women.  And  they  illus- 
trate beautifully  how  the  act  of  giving  perpetuates  and  intensi- 
fies the  spirit  of  it,  and  makes  the  practise  easy. 

It  is  not  the  size  of  repeated  gifts  by  any  person  that  calls  for 
special  emphasis.  Kven  tho  the  size  be  small,  in  some  cases, 
it  may  measure  a  large  giving  spirit.  And  a  $12  unit,  several 
times  repeated,  spells  out  a  liberal  sum.  Here  is  one  such  unit, 
which  came  on  February  3  from  San  Francisco,  followed  March 
12  by  $100.  Some  large-hearted  donors  follow  the  first  hand- 
some remittance  with  another  in  good  time.  "A  Philadelphia 
Mother,"  for  instance,  sent  $120  on  January  29,  and  on  April  2 
followed  it  with  $240.  A  lady  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  remitted  $120 
on  .January  31,  and  on  April  7  there  came  from  her  another 
check  for  $75. 

In  many  instances,  remittances  have  followed  each  other 
liberally  from  the  same  school,  or  Church,  or  community, 
through  the  same  remitter,  whose  cumulative  giviug-spirit  has 
revealed  itself  through  continued  efforts  to  obtain  the  cooper- 
ation of  neighbors  and  friends,  and  some  of  the  givers  thus 
represented  have  doubtless  repeated  their  gifts.  "St.  Mary's 
on  the  Hill,"  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Buffalo,  made 
its  first  remittance  on  January  31,  of  $512.60,  and  followed  it 
February  9  with  $305.50,  February  24  with  $150,  and  April  3, 
with  $119.  The  1 1  olland  (Mich.)  High  School  sent  in  $30  Febru- 
ary 5,  and  on  March  23  supplemented  this  with  $40. 

Clubs  and  firms,  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  of  cumulative 
giving,  have  repeated  their  remittances.  From  the  Junior 
Mothers'  Section  of  the  Faculty  Woman's  Club  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  came  on  February  13  $55.25;  on  March  9  tho 
same  Section  of  the  same  Club  sent  in  $125,  and  on  March  29 
this  was  followed  by  $51.  A  Pittsburg  manufacturing  com- 
pany sent  $('»()()  as  its  first  remittance  and  followed  this  with  a 
second  of  $200. 

The  enterprising  community  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  re- 
mitted $500  on  February  19,  and  has  since  followed  it  with  two 
remittances  of  S250  each.  From  the  students  and  teachers 
of  Missoula  County  High  School,  Montana,  came  a  first  remit- 
tance of  $45,  supplemented  since  by  $22.50  and  $75.55.  One 
man  and  his  friends  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  sent  in  $339.65,  and 
from  him  and  them  have  come  since  $35.85  and  $29.50. 

It  seems  invidious  to  specify  these  few  and  not  name  others, 
but  again  the  limitations  of  space  forbid. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  SACRIFICE,  to  help  save 
Belgium's  children  underfed,  does  not  lessen  as  the  days 
go  by.  The  rather  does  it  grow,  as  hunger's  need  in- 
creases as  the  hungry  multiply.  In  a  cable  to  New  York  head- 
quarters of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  announced 
April  12,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  said: 

"Allied  Governments  are  all  agreed  that  relief  must  continue 
even  at  cost  of  some  ships.  Now  that  we  as  a  nation  are  in  the 
war  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  secure  American  Governmental  and 
private  support,  if  for  no  other  reason  in  order  to  relieve  the 
terrible  strain  on  Allied  finance  and  to  demonstrate  American 
equality  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice.  T  do  not  consider  that  taking 
the  chairmanship  of  the  National  Food  Committee  interferes 
with  my  remaining  Chairman  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  at  least  for  the  present.  In  fact,  such  a  combination  is 
distinctly  desirable,  since  there  is  bound  to  be  considerable  over- 
lapping, particularly  as  to  supplies  and  shipping. 

'The  present  position  of  the  Commission's  shipping  is  that 
apart  from  the  four  ships  that  have  been  lost — all  of  which  were 
fully  insured — twelve  ships  have  recently  arrived  at  Rotterdam 
and  nine  are  now  en  route  to  that  port.  In  addition,  five  ships 
are  loading  in  American  ports  and  a  further  fourteen  ships  have 
left  the  other  side  on  then-  way  to  American  ports  for  loading." 

'Equality  in  the  matter  of  sacrifice,"  as  Mr.  Hoover  phrases 
it,  may  not  be  attained,  but  varied  examples  of  the  sacrificing 
spirit  are  shown  in  Thk  Literary  Digest's  mail  every  day. 
"I  am  a  poor  widow  with  two  daughters,"  says  one  letter,  re- 
ceived from  Minnesota.  "I  have  been  trying  all  winter  (after 
my  French  orphan  was  paid  for)  to  save  money  for  my  taxes  and 
for  Belgium.  I  have  decided  to  send  the  savings  to  Belgium  and 
let  the  taxes  go!"  And  she  encloses  $100.00.  Sending  her 
April  "contribution  to  the  extra-biscuit  fund,"  a  lady  inCalifornia 
tells  how  small  is  her  income,  "taxed  and  pledged  to  the  limit," 
and  says:  "I  am  going  without  any  butter  on  my  bread  to  do  it, 
and  if  it  ever  seems  dry  I  remember  the  hungry  child  it's  going 
to  help  feed." 

A  schoolgirl  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  says:  "I  am  going  to  tell 
my  school-teacher  and  playmates  about  the  Belgian  Children," 
after  saying,  "I  am  going  to  send  a  dollar  each  month,  and  maybe 
a  little  more."  Another  California  girl  confesses  and  pledges 
thus:  "I  am  ashamed  of  myself  and  my  new  spring  clothes. 
But  I  am  sending  you  my  hat,  anyway,  for  the  babies,"  and 
she  remits  $10.00,  adding — "Perhaps  I  shall  have  a  little  more 
to  send  next  month." 

"I  really  thought  I  needed  all  the  money  I  could  get  together," 
writes  a  Digest  reader  in  Logan,  O.,  "but  surely  there  are  others 
who  need  it  worse.  We  at  least  have  enough  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
and  if  this  mite  ($12.00)  will  help  some  poor  little  fellow  to  main- 
tain life  on  a  more  vigorous  basis  it  is  his  right  to  have  it." 

Writing  from  Buffalo,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  sending  a 
thank-offering  for  restored  health,  one  donor  says: 

"If  our  twelve  dollars  can  keep  the  breath  of  life  in  the  body 
of  some  forlorn  child  in  Belgium,  and  a  little  of  the  sunshine  of 
hope  in  his  heart,  and  show  him  that  two  Americans  love  him 
better  than  money,  we  will  be  glad." 


Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible, 
and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  April  11  to  April  17  inclusive. 


$5,199.48  This  vi  iy  large  contribution  from  the  Facul- 
ty and  Student  Body  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (Ur- 
bana,  111.)  is  the  initial  remittance  of  subscriptions 
aggregating  about  $'.1,000  resulting  from  the  wonderful 
campaign  conducted  by  the  student  paper.  "The  Daily 
mini,"  to  care  for  tbe  Belgian  children  of  Muysen  and 
adjoining  communes. 

$1.880.40- The    People  of  Warren,  Pa. 

$530.00  Community  Bazaar  and  Subscription  List.  Mil- 
ford,    Del. 

$354.00— Mr.    ami    Mrs.    W.    J.    Austin.    Cleveland,    O. 

$325.00  —Employees  at  the  Publishers  Printing  Co.,  N. 
v.    City. 


-E. 


$300.00 

limit. 

$300.00—  Sanej 
ington,    11.    c. 


A.    Ware.    Chicago,    M.    (Second    Contribu- 
(  .instance   and   Mabel    Overton,    Wash- 


$278.00— People  of  Daytona,  Fla., 
of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Rowe  and  the 
Journal." 


through    the    efforts 
Daytona     "Morning 


$274.00— People   of  the  City   of  Larimore,   N.    Dak. 
$250.00— R.  Fransen.  Bluefields,  Nicaragua   (Third  Con- 
tribution). 

$250.00 — Lucy  J.  Lewis,  Erie,   Pa. 

$200.00— Messrs.  McKenna  Bros.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  (Sec- 
ond   Contribution). 

$140.00 — Presbyterian    Church,    Missoula.    Mont. 

$125.00 — Anonymous,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

$115.77— Brethren   in    Christ   Church.    Abilene,   Kan. 

$100.00  Each— Citizens  of  Conway,  S.  C.,  Elvia  Sco- 
ville,   Herbert   Scoville,  Jr.,  Anonymous. 

$96.00 — "A    Friend,"    Pontlac,    Mich. 

$92.00 — Gaston   Avenue  Baptist  Church,   Dallas.   Tex. 


$89.50 — Citizens    of   Walnut    Creek,    Cal.,    and    Vicinity, 
through   tho   Woman's   Club. 

$83.72— Rumford    Falls    Trust    Co.,    Rumford    Falls,    Me. 
$84.50 — First    Reformed    Church     and     School    Children 
of    Forest    Grove   School,    Jamestown,    Mich. 

$84.30 — Faculty     and    Students     of    Columbia     Institute. 
Columbia,    Tenn. 

$84.00 — Congregational   Sunday   School,   Westfleld,    N     3. 

$75.00 — Mrs.    Edmond   Weil. 

$67.51— Christian    Sunday    School,    York,    Neb. 


$60.00     Each— Central     Christian 
First  Presbyterian  Church,   Clarion, 


Church,     Warren.     O. 
Pa.,   C.  L.   Hutclu-,.1 


$57.00— Frederic   W.    Taylor. 

$54.05 — Employees    of    the    Colorado    Fuel    A: 
Lime,    Colo. 


Iron    Co. , 
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$53.10— Citizens  and  Children  of  the  Village  of  Gil- 
bert,   Minn. 

$52.00 — United  States  History  Classes.  High  School, 
Centerviile,    Iowa. 

$50.55 — Sunday  School,  First  Reformed  Church,  Orange 
City,    Iowa. 

$50.00  Each— Reina  Holder,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Walsh.  F. 
B.  Sullivan,  Employees  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 
Washington.  D.  C,  C.  M.  Kelsey,  Marcia  K.  Chamber- 
lain,  Thomas  Gibson,   M.   S.   H. 

$49.55— Students  and  Teachers  of  Missoula  County  High 
School,   Missoula,   Mont. 

$42.85— Intermediate  Christian  Endeavor,  Presbyterian 
Church,   Yellow   Springs,   O. 

$41.20— M.    E.    Church,   Kimbolton,    O. 

$39.25— St.    Mark's  Reformed   Church,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

$38.50 — First   Presbyterian   Church,    Salem,    O. 

$37.00— Mrs.    W.   R.    Betts. 

$36  00  Each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Yaple,  Gesena  W. 
and   Margaret   Koch,   Ethel   M.    Dana. 

$35.35— The  Surgical  Dressings  Circle,  Highland,  Md., 
and   Friends. 

$33.52 — Sunday  Schools  and  Individuals  of  Madras  and 
Gateway,    Ore. 

$33.00— St.    Paul's   Church,   Ivy   Depot,   Va. 

$32.00— Bernice,   La.,   High   School. 

$31.00  Each — Boys'  Bird  House  Fund,  Adrian,  Mich., 
First  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday   School,   Eufaula,   Okia. 

$30.00  Each — Dixie  Chapter.  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confede-acy,  Columbus.  O.,  Peoria,  111.,  Tbeosophieal  So- 
ciety,   Mrs.    Franklin   Stickney. 

$28.00 — Congregation,  Sunday  School  and  B.  P.  T.  of 
the   First   Baptist   Church.   Rapid   City.   S.   D. 

$27.25 — Town  of  Warsaw,   Ky. 

$26.00-— Mrs.    E.  J.    Johnson   and  granddaughter. 

$25.50 — Kechi,     Kan.,     Sunday    School. 

$25.31 — Easter  Offering,  Union  Meeting,  M.  E.  Church, 
Clyde,   Kan. 

$25.10— C.    C.    Elder. 

$25.00  Each — Nurses.  St.  Mark's  Hospital.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  J.  D.  Chiekering,  Henry  Stong,  the  Misses 
Day,  David  W.  Gowan,  John  Scott,  R.  W.  Stoutz,  Mrs. 
W  O.  Alston,  D.  McKinstry,  Rev.  F.  N.  McMillin.  Sir. 
and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Campion,  Mary  D.  Dodge,  Mrs.  John 
Schram  and  Mrs.  George  Warren  Boole.  Wm.  H.  Cham- 
ley,  Mr.  McKallip.  A.  Doherty,  J.  D.  Pitts,  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  Sunday  School,  Auburn,  N.  T.,  Wesley 
M.  E.  Church  Sunday  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  K.  H. 
Knox,   Geo.   M.   Foos. 

$24.75 — The   Wilhelm    Charge,    Meyersdale,    Pa. 

$24.00  Each— Mrs.  J.  H.  Hart,  Thirteen  Teachers  of 
Portland.  Maine,  High  School.  Miss  Anna  Edwards,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Wood,  A.  M.  Drake,  St,  Philip's  Church,  Wis- 
casset,  Maine,  St.  John's  M.  E.  Church  South,  New 
Martinsville.  W.  Va.,  Mrs.  A.  D.  Mink,  Emma  Knapp, 
J  T.  Primrose.  The  Pinnacle  Saturday  Night  Club, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  W.  B.  Allen,  W.  G.  Morhart,  Numer- 
ous  Anonymous   Items. 

$23.90— Old    Glade   Spring,   Va.,    Community. 

$22.00  Each — Congregational  Sunday  School,  East  Au- 
burn,   Cal.,    Second    Presbyterian    Church,    Danville,    Ky. 

$21.85 — South  Blendon  Reformed  Church,  Hudsonville, 
Mich. 

$21.60 — Church    of   the  Nativity.    Huntsville,    Ala. 

$2 1 .32— English  IV  Class,  Parsons,  W.  Va.,  High 
School. 

$20.00  Each— T.  N.  Davey,  C.  J.  McC'onnell,  S.  T. 
Ward,  Bristol,  Pa.,  Boy  Scouts,  Troupe  2,  S.  D.  Penny, 
W.   Rice,   Percy   Bell,   Nell  F.   Stevenson. 

$19.00 — M.  E.  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Aguila,  Colo. 

$18.00 — First    M.    E.    Church,    Pipestone,    Minn. 

$17.97 — Presbyterian    Church,    Addison,    N.    Y. 

$17.78— Eugene   Fretz,    Jr. 

$17.75— People  of  Haskell.  Tex. 

$17.20 — Bethel  Academy  Students  and  Faculty,  St. 
Paul,   Minn. 

$17.00 — Mother    and    Daughter,    Ashland,    Oie. 

$16.85 — Gallery  Class,  Presbyterian  Church,  Canisteo, 
N.    Y. 

$16.00 — Sunday  School  Children  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,    Silver   City,   N.   Mex. 

$15.50 — Central   School   Teachers,   Laredo,    Tex. 

$15.00  Each— Mrs.  P.  C.  Gallagher,  Oakland,  Me., 
Free  Baptist  Church,  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  East 
Radford,  A'a.,  First  Baptist  Church.  East  Poultney,  Vt., 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Ross,  Thomas,  Barbara  and  Lewis  Ewing, 
Margaret,  and  Charlotte  Ullom,  Friends.  Ashland,  Ky.. 
Wednesday  Study  Club.  Medford,  Ore.,  Mrs.  C.  Carroll 
White,  Adolph  B.  Babcock,  E.  C.  Carter,  A  Stingy 
Scotchman,  H.  M.  Freck,  Elizabeth  H.   Stewart,  G.  E.  G. 

$14.00  Each — St.  Paul's  Congregational  Sunday  School, 
Nutley,  N.  J.,  St.  John's  Shandon  Church,  Columbia, 
S.    C. 

$13  50 — Martin  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  Los 
Gatos.    Cal. 

$13.00  Each—  Kasson  Church.  Suttons  Bay,  Mich.,  Solon 
Church,   Suttons  Bay,   Mich.,   Seymour,   Tex.,   High  School. 

$12.62— Calvary  Church,   Fletcher,   N.   C- 

$12.58— Choir   of  M.   E.    Church  South,    Troy,   Ala. 

$12.50  Each— The  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Theosophists,  Har- 
riet M.  P.  Massey,  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Royse,  H.  A. 
Reed,    James    G.    Gwinn,    Allen    Royse. 


Tupper,    Woman's    Literary 


$12.25     Each— Francis    W. 

Club,   Milton,   N.   Dak. 

$12.20— M.    R.    Gibbons. 

$12.10  Each — Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
Naples,   N.   Y.,  Fred  W.   Bromley. 

$12.00  Each— Mary  C.  and  Martin  H.  Rogers,  Ward  K. 
Shead,  Vincent  L.  Gallagher,  Frances  McConnell.  R.  F. 
Lamson,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Simpson,  Benj,  P.  McManus,  Nan  E. 
Nivin,  Sarah  K.  Apple,  F.  M.  Erskine,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Minnick,  W.  D.  Taylor,  Miss  Laverna  L.  Lossing, 
F.  J.  Woods,  "J.  H.  R.,"  "M.  S.  G."  and  "A.  M.  G.," 
Mane  M.  Preston,  Mrs.  Sarah  McC.  Duncan.  Mrs.  A  J. 
Alexander,     The     Cheechaeo     Literary     Society,     Valilez, 


Alaska,  Miss  Emily  M.  Babcock,  Ruth  Kauffman,  Ray 
Simonds,  -Mis.  S.  W.  Henry,  BuxtOD  Children,  Warner 
Lake  and  Adel,  Mrs.  «.  II.  Robblns,  Members  of  the 
•Four  and  Twenty  Card  Club  of  West  Philadelphia,  Pearl 
L.  Laptad,  Thos.  F.  Power,  Jr.,  Mrs.  William  Gibbons, 
M.  M.  Bishop.  Edw.  H.  Cole,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  s. 
IVmiell,  Barton  Fauntleroy,  Rev.  J.  Allan  Price,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Cassedy,  C,  W.  Shoemaker,  Eleanor  Crane 
Stull,  "A  Believer,"  Oroville,  Cal.,  Miss  Betty  Bucking- 
bam.  Cliff  W.  Hardy,  Dr.  Mary  K.  Heard.  "Azucarcro," 
W.  H.  Foster,  Miriam  and  Virginia  Smith.  J.  Genevieve 
JepBon,  G.  L.  Evans,  Agnes  W.  Bragg.  "A  Friend."  La 
Jolla,  Cal.,  T.  W.  Ford,  Miss  Anne  Buckingham,  Ida 
Teed.  John  de  Forest  Buckingham,  J.  R.  Myers,  "G.  N. 
A.  1'..."  D.  A.  Gillespie,  O.  K.  Whipple,  J.  L.  Carney, 
Mis.  H.  L.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Kerr,  James  C.  Hooper, 
Sarah  G.  Street,  Arthur  Groves,  Two  Friends,  Rosa 
A.  Boyd,  Mrs.  Hattie  J.  Russell,  Friends  in  Annapolis, 
Md.,  M.  R.  Suydam,  Clara  Reuss,  Felix  Rowlett,  "A 
Friend,"  Auburn,  Maine,  Maiy  A.  Reed,  Mrs.  L.  K. 
Eaton  and  daughter  Mary,  Adult  Bible  Class,  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School,  Kane,  Pa.,  H.  B.  Allen.  Eliot 
1'ope,  Harold  S.  Osborne,  Mrs.  M.  S.  McGaffey,  Tuesday 
Club,  Bartlesrille,  Okia.,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Cameron  and 
Reuben  M.  Waterman,  Nancy  McDonald  Moorcr,  N.  C. 
McRoy,  J.  G.  Fraser,  W.  B.  Nichols,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Morri- 
son. W.  C.  T.  U,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  P.  N.  Evans,  Wm.  C. 
Brown,  Mrs.  J.  P.  McNamey  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Poland, 
Geo.  W.  Whitehurst,  Chas.  W.  Putnam,  Geo.  A.  Crane, 
Messrs.  Bunyan  and  Evans,  M.  Grove  Hatch,  Clarendon 
Ions,  Irene  Hess,  The  Paxtons,  7-B  Class.  Columbian 
School,  Pueblo,  Col.,  E.  V.  Pugh,  Mary  D.  Henshaw, 
Montrose  Union  Sunday  School,  Hoboken,  Pa  .  Star, 
First  Methodist  Church,  Yreka,  Cal.,  Alice  H.  Robert- 
son, Coit  Persons,  Laura  Manier,  James  Taggart,  A.  P. 
Campbell,  Allentown,  Pa.,  College,  Congregational  Sun- 
day School,  Martinez,  Cal.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Coulter, 
Bessie  M.  Cables,  Frances  Elizabeth  Hart  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Cables  Hart,  Catharine  Nourse,  Charlestown, 
N.  H.,  Congregational  Church,  W.  F.  Baird  and  Family, 
A.  J.  Walters,  S.  J.  Brooks,  Numerous  Anonymous 
Items. 

Contributions   of   less   than    $12.00   each— $1,106.76. 

Reported   this   week— $17,684.19. 

Previously    reported — $450,285.18. 

Total— $467,9:9.37. 


Some  Men  Are  Lucky. — Wife  (at  break- 
fast)— "  Oh,  John,  I'll  bet  I  know  whom 
you  gave  your  seat  to  coming  home  in  the 
car  last  night." 

Hub  (who  had  been  out  having  a  quiet 
little  game) — "  Nonsense,  my  dear  !  How 
could  you  ever  guess?  How  do  you  know 
I  gave  up  my  seat  to  any  one?  " 

Wife — "  Yes,  you  did.  You  dear, 
kind  old  boy,  you  let  a  poor  old  Irishman 
have  it,  for  I  distinctly  heard  you  say  in 
your  sleep,  '  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I'll 
stand  pat.'" — Boston  Transcript. 


She  Was  All  Right.— There  lives  in 
Providence  a  very  matter-of-fact  man 
whose  wife  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  bit 
sentimental  and  fond  of  trying  to  draw 
from  husband  those  little  endearments  he 
has  ever  failed  to  furnish. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  on  one  occasion, 
•"  if  you  should  meet  some  pretty  girl 
you  would  cease  to  care  for  me." 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk,"  said  hus- 
band. '  What  do  I  care  for  youth  or 
beauty?  You  suit  me  all  right." — New 
York  Times. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent, us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagn"alls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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"It  is  very  excellent 
for  the  growing  child'* 

These  words  of  one  physician 
concerning  the  -wonderful  value 
of  the  food,  Grape-Nuts,  agree 
with  the  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  others  who  use  this  splendid 
whole  wheat  and  barley  food 
themselves,  and  recommend  it 
to  their  patients. 

There  are  several  reasons: 
— it  digests  with  remarkable  ease; 
— it  contains  the  entire  nutriment 
of  the  grain,  including  the  vital 
mineral  elements  so  often  lacking 
in  the  ordinary  dietary,  and  which 
the  child  must  have  to  make  him 
well  developed  and  healthy; 
— it  is  appetizing  and  satisfying; 

— eaten  with  cream  (or  milk) 
Grape-Nuts  is  an  ideally  balanced 
food. 

For  young  or  old,  as  an  every- 
day ration — 

Grape-Nuts 

"There's    a   Reason" 
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EDNA  DEAN  PROCTOR'S  first  book 
was  published  in  1867.  She  is 
now  eighty-six.  Yet  no  American  poet 
has  more  of  the  energy  usually  associated 
with  youth.  Her  new  book,  "The  Glory 
of  Toil"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
glows  on  every  page  with  the  white  fire  of 
true  poetic  enthusiasm.  Miss  Proctor's 
mastery  of  vigorous  language  is  appro- 
priate to  her  zealous  and  optimistic  spirit; 
her  poems  are  the  sincere  expression  of 
noble  emotion.  Here  is  the  title-poem,  a 
ringing  paean  of  labor. 

THE  GLORY  OF  TOIL 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 

Whether  they  delve  in  the  buried  coal,  or  plow 

the  upland  soil, 
Or  man  the  seas,  or  measure  the  suns,  hail  to  the 

men  who  toil! 
It  was  stress  and  strain,  in  wood  and  cave,  while 

the  primal  ages  ran, 
That  broadened  the  brow,  and  built  the  brain, 

and  made  of  a  brute  a  man; 
And  better  the  lot  of  the  sunless  mine,  the  fisher's 

perilous  sea, 
Than  the  slothful  ease  of  him  who  sleeps  in  the 

shade  of  his  bread-fruit  tree; 
For  sloth  is  death  and  stress  is  life  in  all  God's 

realms  that  are, 
And  the  joy  of  the  limitless  heavens  is  the  whirl 

of  star  with  star! 
Still  reigns  the  ancient  order — to  sow,  and  reap, 

and  spin; 
But  oh,  the  spur  of  the  doing!   and  oh,  the  goals 

to  win. 
Where  each,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  must 

bravely  bear  his  part — 
Make  straight  the  furrows,  or  shape  the  laws,  or 

dare  the  crowded  mart! 
And  he  who  lays  firm  the  foundations,  tho  strong 

right  arm  may  tire. 
Is  worthy  as  he  who  curves  the  arch  and  dreams 

the  airy  spire; 
For  both  have  reared  the  minster    that    shrines 
the  sacred  fire. 

Floods  down  the  fairest  valleys;    fields  droop  in 

the  August  blaze; 
Yet  rain  and  sun  are  God's  angels  that  give  us  the 

harvest  days, 
And  toil  is  the  world's  salvation,  tho  stern  may 

be  its  ways: 
Far  from   the  lair  it  has  led  us — far  from  the 

gloom  of  the  cave — 
Till  lo,   we  are  lords  of  Nature  instead  of  her 

crouching  slave! 
And  slowly  it  brings  us  nearer  to  the  ultimate 

soul  of  things: 
We  are  weighing  the   atoms,   and   wedding   the 

seas,  and  cleaving  the  air  with  wings; 
And  draining  the  tropic  marshes  where  death  had 

lain  in  wait, 
And  piercing  the  polar  solitudes,  for  all  their  icy 

state ; 
And  luring  the  subtle   electric  flame  to  set  us 

free  from  the  clod — 
O    toiling    Brothers,    the   earth    around,    we   are 

working  together  with  God! 
With  God,   the  infinite  Toiler,  who  dwells  with 

His  humblest  ones, 
And  tints  the  dawn  and  the  lily,  and  flies  with  the 

flying  suns, 
And  forever,  through  love  and  service,  tho  days 

may  be  drear  and  dim, 
Is  guiding  the  whole  creation  up  from  the  depths 

to  Him! 

This  poem  might  be  called  Miss  Proc- 
tor's creed.  It  is  stately  and  sonorous  in 
phrasing,  and  its  message  is  not  sentimental 
optimism  but  wholesome  and  firm  faith. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 

Through  storm  and  sun  the  age  draws  on 
When  Heaven  and  earth  shall  meet, 

For  the  Lord  has  said  that  glorious 
He  will  make  the  place  of  His  feet ; 


V 


"I/I7HEN   the  teacher  asked  Johnny 
▼  ▼  to  spell  ' 'shampoo",  he  roguishly 

replied,  "P-a-cl-e-r". 

Just  for  a  second,  teacher  didn't 
understand.  Then  she  saw  the  point — 
she  uses  Packer's  Tar  Soap  regularly, 
herself,  and  forthwith  conceived  a  strong 
respect   for  Johnny's  sensible  mother. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  spell 
''shampoo"  in  Johnny's  way— and  they 
are  right.  For  forty-five  years  Packer's 
Tar  Soap  has  been  the  standard 
shampoo  soap.  The  very  words, 
'Packer's  Tar  Soap",  suggest  a  picture 
of  the  pure,  piney  lather  that  keeps 
scalp  and  hair  so  clean  and  healthy. 

If  you  would  like  to  take  an  impor- 
tant step  in  the  direction  of  healthy 
hair,  send  10c  for  sample  half-cake 
of  this  pure,  pine-tar  shampooing  soap. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.  84  A,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


Write  for  our  Manual, 
"The  Hair  and  Scalp 
— Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages 
of  practical  informa- 
tion, free  on  request. 


<#£, 


PACKER'S  LIQUID 
TAR  SOAP,  delicate- 
ly perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully,  and  re- 
freshes the  scalp — 
keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.  Lib- 
eral Sample  Bottle 
10c. 


(Pure  as  the  Pines) 
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Time  to  Re-tire?  BUY 

^V7 


Standard  of  'Tire,  Value 

"When  you  pay  more  than 
Fisk  prices  you  pay  for  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist." 
There  is  no  greater  doltai — 
for— dollar  value. 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

<Buy  FUk) 
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And  fclie  grass  may  (lie  oil  the  siuimioi  hills, 

The  flower  fade  by  the  river, 
But  our  God  is  the  same  through  endless  years, 

And  his  word  shall  stand  forever. 

And  they  shall  meet  in  love  that  knows 

Nor  race  nor  creed  nor  clime, 
For  the  world  shall  be  one  brotherhood 

In  that  celestial  time; 
And  happiness  shall  be  in  the  air. 

And  righteousness  the  sod, 
And  earth  go  singing  on  her  way 

About  the  tlirone  of  God! 

"What  of  the  night?"  O  Watchman  set 

To  mark  dawn's  earliest  ray: 
"The  wind  blows  fair  from  the  morning  star, 

Fair  from  the  gates  of  day; 
And  over  sorrow  and  sighing  shines 

The  Dream  of  Galilee — 
The  Kingdom  of  God  that  shall  All  the  earth 

As  the  waters  fill  the  sea." 

And  here  is  a  stirring  drama,  the  more 
effective  because  of  the  poet's  restraint 
and  economy  of  phrase.  The  climax  is 
highly  impressive. 

A  WOMAN  OF  PARIS 

{September,  19  H) 

By  Edna  Dean  Proctor 

Retreating  toward  the  Marne,  his  regiment 

Would    pass    at    morn    a    neighboring    suburb 
through; 
And  thither  walked  his  glad  young  wife,  intent 

To  see  her  soldier,  strong  and  brave  and  true ; 
And  in  her  arms,  or  pattering  with  light  feet 

Beside  her  steps,  she  held  her  baby  boy — 
O  the  proud  moment  when  his  eyes  should  greet 

Their  little  Victor  brimming  o'er  with  joy! 

V  pon  the  curb  she  stood  as  past  they  filed, 

When  something  barred  the  way  and,  unawares. 
The  march  a  moment  stayed;  then  wife  and  child 
Saw,  in  the  line,  the  father's  friend,  and  theirs — 
Christophe,  the  corporal,  who  quickly  spied 
The  eager  wife  he  knew  as  girl  and  bride, 
And,  springing  from  the  ranks,  he  seized  her  aim: 
"Courage,  courage,  Madame!     Your  husband  fell 
Yi sterday,  by  mu  side,  at  Maux."  .  .  . 

Ah,  well  .  .  . 
Ah.  well  .   .  .  her  eyelids  closed,  her  heart  stood 

still  .   .   . 
What  joy   henceforth  can  wile,   what  grief  can 

harm!  .  .  . 
Then  swift  above  her  head,  with  deathless  will, 
She  raised  her  boy,  presenting  him,  and  cried 
For  all  her  anguish,  "  Vive  la  France  1" 

A  thrill 
Kan  through  the  throng,  and  with  the  line's  advance 
Cheers  filled  the  morning  sky  for  her  and  France 
As  if  no  soldier  in  his  place  had  died! 
For  France,  secure,  invincible,  immortal, 
While  women  such  as  she  are  at  its  portal! 

The  rhythm  of  this  poem  from  "The 
Little  Golden  Fountain"  (Stewart  & 
Kidd  Co.)  is  delightfully  simple,  and  its 
color  and  music  are  most  appealing.  But 
"bush"  does  not  rime  with  "thrush." 

IN  APRIL 
By  Mary  MacMillan 

Lilac-bushes  with  their  tops  abloom, 

Robins  in  the  clean-cut  grass, 
Redbuds,  redbirds, 

Breezes  bearing  fragrance  as  they  pass, 

Blue  above,  below  a  river  of  blue. 
So  far  away  and  yet  so  near,  so  dear, 

Little  leaves,  gray  leaves, 

Like  blossoms  on  the  poplar-trees  appear, 

Xever  grass  so  green  in  all  the  world, 

There  a  blue  jay,  yes,  and  there  a  thrush. 

Dandelions,  violets, 

April's  breath  on  every  hawthorn- bush. 

Can  you  breathe  and  still  not  feel  the  spell? 

Can  you  listen  and  not  hear  the  call? 
Blossom-scent,  bird-song ! 

Well,  I  don't  believe  you  then,  at  all! 


Scientific  Instruments 

Prove  S-V  Superiority 

Truck  owners  buy  Goodyear  S-V  Truck  Tires  to  reduce  truck 
tire  costs — because  they  believe  these  tires  deliver  longer  mile- 
age, and  cushion  trucks  and  loads  more  effectively. 

The  soundness  of  this  belief  is  proved  by  the  accurate  records 
of  two  scientific  instruments  which,  together,  tell  all  there  is  to 
be  told  about  the  relative  excellence  of  truck  tires. 

The  odometer  measures  mileage. 

Odometer  records  gathered  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in 
all  sorts  of  trucking  service,  tell  an  amazing  story  of  S-V  dura- 
bility and  longevity — mileages  up  to  and  exceeding  40,000  and 
an  average  of  over  1 3,000  miles  for  700  tires  used  in  60  cities. 

The  durometer  measures  hardness. 

Durometer  records  secured  by  the  Goodyear  experimental 
department  show  that  the  S-V  Tire,  in  spite  of  its  wonderful 
toughness,  is  softer  than  other  solid  tires,  therefore  more  resilient 
— better  able  to  cushion  a  truck  throughout  its  many  thousand 
miles  of  service. 

We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  every  truck  owner  in  America 
buy  all  tires  solely  on  the  strength  of  scientific  odometer  and 
durometer  records — because  we  know,  exactly,  what  these  truth- 
telling  instruments  have  to  say  about  Goodyear  S-V's. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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There's  a  heap 
o'  satisfaction 

in  knowing  that  ScotTissue  is 
the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  towel 
you  can  use.  But  there's  even 
greater  satisfaction  in  using  one. 
Absorbent!  Why,  the  water 
fairly  jumps  into  it  when  that 
soft  paper  texture  touches  the 
skin,  leaving  it  dry  and  com- 
fortable. 

Scoffissue 
Towels 

are  not  mere  substitutes  for  or- 
dinary public  towels.  They  are 
better,  cleaner  towels,  served  in  a 
better,  cleaner  way.  ScotTissue 
Towels  come  from  the  cabinet 
folded,  ready  for  use. 

Every  ScotTissue  Towel 
bears  the  special  ScotTissue 
trade  mark.     Look  for  it. 

For  all  public  and  semi-public 
wash-rooms  ScotTissue  is  the  log- 
ical, practical  and  most  satisfactory 
Towel  Service  both  for  the  user  and 
owner.  Heads  of  stores,  office 
buildings,  hotels,  theatres,  restau- 
rants, factories,  offices,  schools  and 
institutions  should  investigate  Scot- 
Tissue  and  send  for  further  interest- 
ing and  valuable  information. 

,Jcott  paper  Company 

Originators  of  the  Paper  Towel 

Manufacturers  of  ScotTissue  Towels 

and  Toilet  Paper 

727  Glenwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia 

113  E.  Au.tinAve.    356  Market  St.   30 Chorch  St. 
Chicago     -        San  Francisco      New  York 

Address  nearest  office 


Sweetheart,  God  finished  up  the  earth,  * 

1  think,  in  April,  called  ii   \er\  good 

Heaven  blest,  heaven  sent, 

Yield, you  must ,  bo  springtime's  rapl  ure  mood. 

From  The  Commercial  Appeal  (Memphis, 
Term.)  we  take  this  strong  and  timely 
poem.  It  is  the  work  of  the  late  Walter 
Malone,  of  Memphis,  a  poet  known 
widely  by  his  always  popular  "Oppor- 
tunity." "In  Praise  of  Righteous  War" 
was  written  a  few  weeks  before  Judge 
Malone's  death  and  did  not  appear  in 
print  in  this  country  before  its  reeent 
publication  in  The  Commercial  Appeal. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  RIGHTEOUS  WAR 

By  Walter  Malone 

I  am  coming  not  in  a  weakling's  verse,  with  a 

milksop's  feeble  whine, 
With  uplifted  hand  and  with  soft-voiced  drawl, 

aghast  at  the  battle-line; 
But  I  come  to  praise  the  fight  that  is  fought  for 

the  sake  of  Truth  and  Right, 
The  fight  that  is  fought  for  God  and  for  Home, 

that  will  mate  the  Right  with  Might. 

Yes,  patience  is  good,  and  humility,  too,  and  so 

is  the  pipe  of  peace; 
But  the  time  will  come  when  forbearance  ends, 

and  your  sugary  smiles  must  cease; 
Then  either  your  hand  must  grip  at  your  gun  and 

brighten  the  sword  from  its  rust, 
Or  your  slavish  neck  must  bend  to  the  yoke,  and 

your  mouth  must  chew  the  dust. 

You  must  fight  for  the  fire  that  toasts  your  feet, 

for  the  roof  that  shelters  your  head, 
For  the  herd  that  yields  you  its  milk  or  meat, 

for  the  field  that  gives  you  bread; 
You  must  fight  for  bed,  you  must  fight  for  board, 

for  the  woman  you  love  the  best. 
And,  Oh,  you  must  fight  with  a  tenfold  will  for  the 

baby  at  her  breast. 

When  a  mad  dog  comes  down  your  village  street, 

with  the  green  foam  in  his  jaws, 
Do  you  greet  him  with  Bibles  and  hymn-books, 

and  lovingly  bid  him  pause? 
When  a  rattlesnake  rises  amidst  your  path,  alert 

with  its  fiery  sting, 
Do  you  pet  him,  and  pat  him,  and  wish  him  well, 

and  a  song  of  welcome  sing? 

When  a  big-armed  bully  among  the  Powers  says 

the  folk  of  a  little  land 
Must  sprawl  in  the  dirt  and  confess  to  a  crime 

that  never  besmirched  their  land, 
Do  you  blame  that  people  that  rises  up  a  pigmy 

ready  to  fight, 
A    David    aroused,    with   only    a    sling,    defying 

Goliath's  might? 

When    a    vain    war-lord    with    a    swollen    head, 

inflamed  with  a  brute  desire, 
Through  a  little  State  that  was  lapped  in  peace 

comes  tramping  with  blood  and  fire 
Despoiling  the  fields  and  looting  the  towns — -do 

you  blame  that  blameless  state 
For    rousing    in    Godlike    righteous-   wrath    and 

hitting  with  righteous  hate? 

And  war  is  the  great  Arouser;  it  silences  whimper- 
ing tongues; 

It  toughens  the  muscles,  it  hardens  the  fist,  and 
brings  fresh  air  to  the  lungs; 

Tho  it  comes  with  torch  and  it  strikes  with  steel, 
and  shortens  life's  petty  span, 

That  life  it  exalts  to  heroic  heights,  so  a  man  is 
twice  a  man. 

Yes,  patience  is  good,  and  so  is  peace;   but  he  is 

not  worthy  of  good 
Who  will  not  rush  forth  when  the  spoiler  comes  to 

defend  it  with  his  blood; 
When  that  spoiler  comes  with  his  bandit  crew  to 

shatter  with  shot  and  shell, 
Let  the  good  man  rise,  with  a  fervent  prayer,  and 

give  him  hell  for  hell! 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  hate 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wugnalls  Company,  25)t-300  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE  PRESENT  WAR  AND  THE 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Hazen,  Charles  Downer.  The  Fren<h  Rewdu- 
tion  and  Napoleon.  With  Maps.  Octavo,  pp.  iv-385. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.50.    Postage  14  cents. 

The  rewriting  of  the  most  dramatic 
chapter  of  modern  history  was  suggested 
to  Professor  Hazen  by  the  striking  resem- 
blances which  he  found  between  certain 
phases  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
present  world-war.  Dissenting  from  the 
maxim  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  he 
suggests  the  interesting  counter-maxim 
that  it  is  rather  "the  problems  of  history" 
which  repeat  themselves.  One  of  these 
problems,  he  maintains,  relates  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  maintenance  of  a  certain 
balance  of  power  as  being  essential  to 
European  freedom.  More  than  once  this 
balance  of  power  has  been  threatened,  and 
each  time  "Europe  has  purchased  im- 
munity from  servitude  by  giving  freely  its 
life-blood  that  life  might  remain  and  be 
worth  living."  The  author  observes  in  his 
preface  that  for  us,  "caught  as  we  are  in  the 
current  of  a  world- war,"  there  is  much 
instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  similar  crises  which  occurred  a  century 
ago. 

To  arrive  at  any  valid  understanding 
of  the  unprecedented  events  now  taking 
place  in  the  world,  Professor  Hazen  in- 
sists, it  is  essential  to  know  the  history  of 
the  French  Revolution,  "a  movement 
which  inaugurated  a  new  era,  not  only  for 
France  but  for  the  world."  The  years 
from  1789  to  1815,  he  says,  effected  "one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  difficult  transitions  of 
which  history  bears  record."  To  gain  any 
real  conception,  however,  of  the  significance 
and  far  -  reaching  consequences  of  the 
social  and  political  upheaval  which  took 
place  in  France  one  hundred  years  ago, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascend  still  further  the 
stream  of  history.  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentation, the  corner-stone  of  popular 
freedom,  had  its  roots,  as  the  author 
points  out,  not  in  France,  but  in  England. 
To  England  must  be  ascribed  no  small 
portion  of  the  heritage  of  political  freedom 
which  has  descended  to  the  peoples  of 
to-day.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
declares  the  author,  England  was  "a 
commercial  and  colonial  empire  of  the 
first  importance."  That  century,  "a  most 
momentous  one  in  English  history,"  wit- 
nessed, we  are  told,  events  of  far-reaching 
and  permanent  importance  to  the  world. 
It  was  an  epoch  that  was  made  memorable 
"by  three  great  series  of  events  which  in 
important  respects  transformed  England's 
national  life  and  her  international  relations, 
giving  them  the  character  and  tendency 
which  have  been  theirs  ever  since." 

"Then  their  streams  of  tendency  or 
lines  of  evolution  out  of  which  the  modern 
power  of  Britain  has  emerged  were:  the 
acquisition  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of 
her  colonial  empire,  Canada  and  India; 
the  establishment  of  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government  of  the  nation  by  its 
representatives,  not  by  its  royal  house, 
the  undoubted  supremacy  of  parliament 
over  the  Crown,  and   the    beginnings    of 
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LOCOMOBILE 


?? 


seizes  two" 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  New  Locomobile — Series 
Two a  continuation  and  higher  development  of  the  Six- 
Cylinder  model. 

Tandem  ignition  and  other  refinements  — introduced  in  this  Series  — produce  largely  in- 
creased power  quietness  of  operation  and  economy  of  fuel,  without  sacrificing  simplicity. 

This  low-built  indestructible  Chassis,  so  safe,  so  efficient,  is  embellished  with  beautiful 
Coach  Work  of  most  exceptional  comfort  taste  and  style. 

The  Chassis  with  Locomobile  Coach  Work  $5000  to  #7400 
With  Coach  Work  designed  and  built  to  order,  from  about  $6000  to  $10,000 

The    Locomobile    Company    of  America 

zJYCakers  of  Fine  <^Motor  (fars 
Bridgeport,   Connecticut 
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What  you  want  from  your  dry  cells 
is  uniformity  of  service — alike  today, 
tomorrow,  always !  Buy  Columbias 
by  name  and  you'll  get  the  same 
fresh,  lively  battery  every  time. 

NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I?t  Canada,  Columbia  Batteries  are  made  and  sold  by 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Company,  Litnitrd 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Fahnestock    spring-clip    binding   posts,   no    extra    charge. 

Columbia 

flatteries 


what  is  called  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
that  is,  of  the  modern  factory  system  of 
production  on  a  vast  scale  which,  during 
the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  mad- 
England  easily  the  chief  industrial  nation 
of  the  world." 

The  chapter,  some  Jit'ty  pages  long, 
entitled  "The  Old  Regime  in  Europe," 
presents  an  interest  in";,  timely  survey  of  tip- 
eighteenth  century,  then  in  the  throes  that 
were  to  result  in  the  birth  of  liberty  for  the 
peoples.  We  get  from  this  long  chapter 
the  impression  that  the  eighteenth  century 
deserves  to  stand  out  in  history  in  letters  of 
light,  marking,  as  it  does,  the  epoch  when 
human  liberty  passed  from  the  shadowy 
region  of  the  ideal  into  the  actual  facts  of 
life.  The  excess  of  light  which  the  Revo- 
lution cast  over  France  blinded  historians 
for  a  long  time  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
central  event  in  modern  history.  The 
impression  that  first  held  ground  was  that 
the  cataclysm  of  1789  was  something 
isolated.  But  now  it  is  well  known  to 
have  been  merely  the  explosion  of  wide- 
spread subterranean  fires.  Admiration  of 
Voltaire,  Raynal,  and  Rousseau  as  pontiffs 
of  the  Revolution  is  pitched  in  the  familiar 
strident  key,  but  a  writer  so  advanced  as 
Renan  has  rated  them  rather  low,  especially 
the  first. 

FREQUENTLY  MISPRONOUNCED 
WORDS 

Vizetelly,  Frank  H.  iLitt.D.,  LL.D.^.  A  Desk- 
Book  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Words  Frequently 
Mispronounced.  Cloth;  pp.  942.  New  York:  Funk 
&  ^V agnails  Co.    $1.60  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Here  is  a  work  for  which  there  should  be 
large  use,  both  by  the  cultured  and  the 
unlettered,  for  it  settles,  so  far  as  it  ever 
can  be  settled,  the  difficult  question  of 
English  pronunciation,  citing  an  imposing 
array  of  authorities  for  every  form  given. 
It  covers  a  very  wide  field,  for  it  not  only 
gives  the  pronunciation  of  the  more 
difficult  English  words,  of  many  foreign 
terms,  of  Bible  and  geographical  names. 
and  of  personal  and  proper  names  of  all 
kinds  current  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  but  it  includes  all  the  more  familiar 
English  words  that  are  likely  to  prove 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-English-speak- 
ing settler  in,  or  visitor  to,  our  country, 
this  last  being  a  unique  feature.  Not  only 
are  the  pronunciations  recorded,  but  each 
term  needing  explanation  is  concisely 
defined  and,  wherever  necessary,  orthoepic 
and  historic  notes,  or  quotations  illustrat- 
ing usage,  are  appended.  In  each  case  the 
individual  preferences  of  all  the  principal 
dictionaries  of  the  English  language  are 
recorded,  from  Bullokar's  "English  Ex- 
positour,  or  Compleat  Dictionary,"  issued 
in  1616,  to  'Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 
Standard  Dictionary,"  published  in  1915. 
National  peculiarities  are  indicated  and 
explained. 

Containing  as  it  does  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  leading  lexicographers  of  three 
centimes,  the  volume  presents  what  must 
be  the  most  complete  consensus  of  En- 
glish pronunciation  ever  compiled.  The 
author  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  who 
speak  or  attempt  to  speak  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  by  laborious  researches  into 
the  mysteries  of  our  frequently  illogical 
pronunciation.  In  an  entertaining  preface 
the  doctor  pays  respects  in  truly  Shavian 
style  to  the  self-satisfied  class,  both  here 
and  abroad,  who  know  "that  the  pronun- 
ciation they  have  is  the  best  which  exists," 
to  the  actor  who  takes  liberties  with  the 
language,  to  the  university  prig  who  set- 
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his  authority  above  that  of  his  alma  mater, 
to  the  provincial  person  who  drawls  or 
slurs  his  vowels  and  misplaces  his  aspi- 
rates, to  the  "down-Easter"  and  the 
far-Westerner,  to  the  London  swell  and 
the  Australian  bushranger,  every  one  of 
whom  is  far  from  speaking  the  language 
in  its  purity.  He  discusses  the  more 
common  Americanisms  and  Briticisms, 
and  the  causes  underlying  the  present 
prevalence  of  slovenly  speech,  and  points 
out  that  carelessness  is  as  much  responsi- 
ble for  this  lamentable  state  of  affairs 
as  ignorance. 

A  careful  study  of  his  work  should  do 
much  toward  the  standardizing  of  modern 
English  pronunciation.    To  those  who  con- 
sider themselves  so  certain  of  their  pro- 
nunciation as  not  to  require  the  services 
of  this  volume,  a  test-list  of  English  words 
propounded  by  the  late  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis, 
cited  by  Dr.  Vizetelly  in  his  preface,  may 
bring  confusion  and  humility.     The  words 
are:   actinism,  archimandrite,  batman,  beau- 
fin,  bourgeois,  brevier,  buoy,  demy,  fugleman, 
fusil,  oboe,  roidock,  tassel,  vase,  and  velleity. 
Those  unlearned  persons,  and  their  name 
is  legion,  who  are  unable  to  qualify  on  a 
number  of  these  words,  may  take  comfort 
in  the  author's  dictum,  backed  by  no  less 
an    orthoepist     than    Prof.     Thomas     R. 
Lounsbury,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no 
final  authority  for  English  pronunciations, 
with  our  present   orthography,   not  even 
the  concurrent  voices  of  all  the  lexicog- 
raphers speaking  as  one.     A  good  feature 
of  the  work  is  the    placing  of    one  pro- 
nunciation-key at  the  top  of  each  page  and 
of  the  alternative  key  on  the  bottom,  thus 
reducing    considerably    the    possibility    of 
making  errors  in  consulting  them. 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Tatlock,  Jessie  M.     Greek  and  Roman  Mythol* 

ogy.     8vo,  pp.  xxviii-372.     New  York:    The  Century 
Cornpany.     $1.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Only  when  the  attention  is  specifically 
directed  to  it  does  one  realize  how  necessary 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy is  to  an  understanding  of  much  in  lit- 
erature and  art.  To  appreciate  this  fully 
one  should  note  the  number  of  references 
to  it  in,  say,  a  single  book  of  "Paradise 
Lost,"  or  even  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
plays.  The  book  before  us  is  intended  to 
be  a  text-book,  and  the  stories  are  told 
with  art  and  literature  in  mind.  Not  to 
crowd  unduly  the  student's  memory  and 
that  it  may  focus  on  the  important  things, 
the  minor  characters  are  omitted  so  far  as 
they  are  unessential  to  the  student's  cul- 
ture, while  reiteration  and  repeated  cross- 
reference  impress  on  the  memory  the  promi- 
nent personages  and  their  alleged  exploits. 
The  contents  are  apportioned  to  (I)  Gods 
and  (II)  Heroes.  First  come  the  tales  about 
the  Olympian  gods,  then  those  which  con- 
cern deities  of  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the 
dead.  The  heroes  are  for  the  most  part 
treated  on  the  basis  of  geography — Argos, 
(then  Heracles!),  the  heroes  of  Crete, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  etc.  Finally  come  the 
tales  of  the  Argonauts,  the  Trojan  War, 
Odysseus,  Agamemnon,  and  Rome.  Ap- 
pendices give  the  pronunciation  of  names 
and  a  list  of  poems  and  dramas  based  on 
the  myths.  Ninety-nine  illustrations  add 
to  the  value.  Judicious  comment  and  ex- 
planation are  woven  into  the  stories,  so 
that  an  intelligent  comprehension  is  made 
easily  possible.  The  publishers  have  used 
calendered  paper  throughout  and  provided 
a  neat  and  substantial  binding.  The  vol- 
ume is  valuable  alike  for  classes  and  as  a 


BY  UNDERWOOD 
&  UNDERWOOD 


The  sprinkler-head  near 
the  ceiling  drenched  a  fire. 
The  extent  of  the  damage 
was  a  few  charred  boxes. 


real  destruction  at 
lack  Tom  Pier 


The  world's  record  for 
small  fire-loss 


The  world's  record  for  small  fire-loss 


DOUBTLESS  every  business  man  knows 
of  the  burning  of  Black  Tom  Pier  in  Jer- 
sey City  last  July.  It  holds  the  world's  record 
for  a  single  large  fire-loss. 

The  world's  record  for  small  fire-loss  is  not 
known  to  more  than  half  a  hundred  business 
men,  although  this  latter  record  is  far  more 
important  to  the  average  man. 

The  small-fire-loss  record  was  made  at 
Anderson,  S.  C,  in  the  Anderson  Cotton  Mills. 

In  these  big  cotton-mills  118  fires  started 
out  to  destroy  everything  in  sight  and  each 
and  every  one  of  them  ended  by  merely  des- 
troying itself. 

One  hundred 
and  three  of 
these  fires  did  no 
more  harm  than 
103  bonfires  out 
in  a  vacant  lot, 
yet  they  started 
amidst  the  most 
inflammable 
property  imagi- 
nable,worth  tens 
of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Many 
of  them  died 
with  no  one  pres- 
ent. Imagine 
such  a  thing  in 
your  building. 

The  other  fifteen  fires  averaged 

Why  and  how  was  it  these  118  fires  did  only 
$594.80  damage? 

Because  along  the  ceilings  of  those  mills  is  a 
system  of  pipes.  At  intervals  on  those  pipes 
stand  the  little  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler- 
heads,  like  silent  sentries  always  on  duty. 
Once  let  a  flame  appear  below,  sending  its  in-  ' 
evitable  column  of  heat  to  the  ceiling,  and 
the  nearest  sprinkler-head  suddenly  snaps  and 
down  comes  a  deluge  of  spray  over  a  space 
ten  feet  square,  while  a  big  alarm-bell  starts 
clanging  in  the  distance. 

A  real  disastrous  fire  is  all  but  impossible. 
The  ringing  of  the  fire-alarm  is  not  a  terrify- 
ing herald  of  disaster,  but  merely  an  incident 
in  the  day's  work. 


Year 

Fires 

Loss 

Year 

Fires 

Loss 

Year 

Fires 

>     Loss 

1902 

12 

None 

1910 

1 

$  30.00 

1912 

5 

None 

1903 

13 

None 

ti 

6 

None 

1913 

1 

$100.00 

1904 

16 

None 

1911 

1 

Slight 

it 

5 

None 

1905 

19 

None 

it 

5 

None 

1914 

2 

$  10.00 

1906 

2 

$144.00 

1912 

1 

$  15.00 

It 

1 

20.00 

1906 

5 

None 

it 

1 

70.80 

a 

1 

2 

15.00 
20.00 

1907 

0 

a 

1 

10.00 

a 

2 

None 

1908 

6 

None 

u 

1 

135.00 

1915 

2 

None 

1909 

6 

None 

it 

1 

25.00 

118 

$594.80 

Average  loss  per  fire  over  13  years,  $5.04 


About  20,000  reported  fires  have  been 
caught  by  Grinnell  Automatic  Sprinkler  Sys- 
tems. On  an  average  once  every  two  hours 
somewhere  in  the  United  States,  one  of  these 
unescapable  mechanical  Pinkertons  discovers 
a  blaze  and  sends  down  a  drenching  blanket 
of  spray  upon  it. 

Now,  that  speaks  well  for  the  Grinnell  Sys- 
tem; but,  you  ask,  what  does  it  cost  them  to 
have  such  fire-protection  ? 

Almost  without  exception  such  fire-pro- 
tection has  earned  money,  because  insurance 
premiums  are  reduced  immediately  from  40% 
to  90%  when  the  Grinnells  are  installed. 

If  your  work- 
ing-capital is  tied 
up  you  need  not 
seek  a  loan  to 
pay  for  an  equip- 
ment. You  can 
arrange  with  cer- 
tain companies 
to  have  a 
Grinnell  System 
installed  and  let 
the  premium 
savings  as  they 
come  along  in 
successive  years 
pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  bill. 


10  loss. 


The  Grinnell 
is  the  oldest  sprinkler  system  on  the  market 
and  is  recognized  as  the  best.  It  protects 
more  property  than  all  others  put  together. 

_  Some  business  men  fear  that  the  installa- 
tion of  the  sprinklers  will  mean  interruption 
to  business,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
Grinnell  is  factory-assembled  and  comes  to 
your  plant  in  condition  to  be  installed  with- 
out disturbance  of  your  regular  business. 

Would  you  like  to  know  whether  your  prop- 
erty could  be  made  safe  from  fire  at  a  profit  ? 
There  is  an  easy  way.  Drop  a  line  to  us, 
the  General  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  274  West 
Exchange  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  ask  for 
our  "information  blank." 

Don't  theorize  and  turn  this  page.      Get 
the  figures.  Advertisement. 
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^happiness 

The  automobile  has  come  into  your  life  per- 
manently— or  it  soon  will — to  serve  your 
convenience  and  pleasure,  day  in,  day  out, 
on  down  through  the  years. 

Its  appeal  is  irresistible. 

It  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  modern  every- 
day life. 

It  rides  the  road  to  happiness. 

If  you  purchase  a  car  this  season,  there  are 
new  facts  for  your  consideration  which 
should  simplify  the  task  of  selection. 

This  year  Willys-Overland  Motor  Cars  com- 
prise the  most  comprehensive  and  varied 
line  ever  built  by  any  one  producer. 

The  economies  of  our  greater  production  are 
shared  alike  by  every  car  in  the  line. 

Touring  Car  prices  range  between  $695  for 
the  roomy,  easy-riding,  106-inch  wheelbase, 
five-passenger  Overland  Light  Four,  to 
$1950  for  the  big,  luxurious,  125-inch 
wheelbase,  seven-passenger,  eight-cylinder 
Willys-Knight. 

In  between  there  are  Big  Fours,  Light  Sixes 
and  the  Willys-Knight  Fours. 

Body  designs  range  from  roadsters  and  sport 
models  to  sedans  and  limousines. 

In  thus  broadly  applying  the  established 
Willys-Overland  policy  of  greater  produc- 
tion—  greater  economy,  higher  quality, 
lower  price — we  extend  the  benefits  of  our 
economical  advantages  to  include  virtually 
every  class  of  purchaser. 

The  Willys-Overland  dealer  is  in  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  position  to  frankly  and  honestly 
discuss  with  you  your  needs  and  require- 
ments in  a  motor  car. 

For  whatever  your  need  he  has  the  car  to 
fill  it  and  he  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  to 
you  that  he  is  offering  you  the  dominant 
value  among  cars  of  its  kind. 

See  him  today — talk  it  over — let  him  show 
and  demonstrate  the  car  you  ought  to  own 
to  ride  the  road  to  happiness. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and 

Light  Commercial  Cars 

"Made  in  U.S.  A." 

All  prices/,  o.  b.  Toledo  aUSSI 

Subject  to  change  without  notice  _ 
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BELTS  DICTATE  OUTPUT 


Transmission  belts  may  be  parasites  absorbing  much  of  the 
life-blood  of  production — Power. 

They  can  be  vigorous  power  arteries  keeping  production 
flush  with  expectation. 

They  can  decide  between  efficiency  and  inefficiency.  They 
can  determine  output. 

Blue  Streak  Transmission  Belts  dictate  greater  production  for 
a  given  volume  of  power  than  is  possible  with  inferior  belts. 

The  method  of  construction  and  the  materials  used  compel 
efficiency. 

To  insure  maximum  pulley  contact  they  are  made  extraor- 
dinarily pliable  by  impregnation  with  compounded  rubber, 
forced  in  under  enormous  pressure. 

To  make  efficacious  the  contact  surface  thus  commanded  the 
belts  are  provided  with  a  superior  friction  surface — flexible, 
gripping,  tough. 

The  specially  woven  duck,  having  a  tested  tensile  strength 
far  in  excess  of  that  commonly  used,  gives  strength  without 
power-squandering  weight. 

Blue  Streak  Belts  are  built  to  conserve  energy. 

The  cost  records  kept  in  hundreds  of  plants  in  scores  of 
industries  show  that  they  do  conserve  it 

And  their  quality  is  constant. 

We  will  not  debase  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made, 
nor  be  less  lavish  of  skillful  work  for  the  sake  of  price. 

You  pay  more  for  Blue  Streak  Belts,  but  they  cost  you  less. 

They  give  you  longer  service,  continual  service,  better  service. 

The  demands  of  safety  for  employes  as  well  as  the  need  for  conserving  power 
everywhere  recommend  the  use  of  Goodyearite.  The  durability  and  heat-resisting 
qualities  of  this  asbestos  sheet  packing  prevent  the  dangerous  and  costly  blow- 
outs chargeable  to  gaskets  of  inferior  material. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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reference-book  in  the  home  for  those  who 
have  no  dictionary  of  mythology. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel.  Portraits  of  Women.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  202.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $2.50.     Postage,  18  cents. 

The  author  would  have  preferred  for 
this  book  the  title  "Psychographs,"  but 
considers  it  too  startling  and  so  com- 
promised on  a  conventional  name.  He 
presents  nine  women,  none  modern,  con- 
vinced that  "their  value  must  be  more  in 
suggestion  and  stimulation  than  in  any 
reliable  or  final  presentment  of  character." 
Mr.  Bradford's  "Union  Portraits"  and 
"Confederate  Portraits"  have  prepared 
him  for  these  historical  likenesses  of 
famous  women  of  wit  and  letters.  The 
sketches  are  brief,  concise,  and  enter- 
taining. Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
he  characterizes  as  "not  a  winning  figure, 
but  a  solid  one,  who,  with  many  oddities, 
makes  life  seem  respectable,  if  not  be- 
witching." Lady  Holland  was  "an  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  character,"  who 
claimed  that  she  had  "done  as  much  good 
and  as  little  harm  as  she  could  during 
her  existence."  Of  Jane  Austen,  the  writer 
says  that  "no  one  illustrates  better  than 
she  the  odd  paradox  that  it  is  possible  to 
love  mankind  as  a  whole  while  finding 
most  individual  specimens  unattractive 
and  contemptible."  Madame  Pepys  is 
reflected  in  her  husband's  writing  as 
"possessing  a  woman's  weakness  and  also 
a  woman's  charm."  Madame  de  Sevigne 
was  "one  of  the  sanest  women  that  has 
left  the  record  of  their  souls  for  the  careful 
study  of  posterity."  Madame  de  Choiseul 
was  "a  simple,  loyal,  heroic  figure,  memo- 
rable for  highest  charm,  backed  by  strong- 
est character."  Mile,  de  Guerin  "might 
have  been  happier  as  wife  and  mother, 
but  would  not  have  left  an  elaborate 
analysis  of  an  exquisite  soul." 

Hale,   Louise    Closser.  We   Discover    tbe   Old 

Dominion.     Drawings    by  Walter    Hale.     Pp.    374. 

New    York:    Dodd,    Mead  &    Co.     $2.50.     Postage, 
12  cents. 

To  one  not  familiar  with  the  books  of 
adventurous  travel  and  discovery  that 
this  charming  writer  has  given  in  descrip- 
tion of  trips  of  observation,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  her  husband's  drawings,  a 
delight  is  in  store.  Mrs.  Hale's  charm 
lies  in  her  personality,  her  bubbling  sense 
of  humor,  her  appreciation  of  human 
foibles,  and  her  wonderful  facility  of  ex- 
pression. Not  that  she  lacks  good  material; 
on  the  contrary,  historical  facts  and  actual 
places  and  conditions  are  the  foundation  of 
her  writings;  but  her  perspicacity,  her 
scintillating  wit,  her  spirit  of  youth,  and 
her  appreciation  of  the  clever  balance  of  the 
serious  and  amusing  make  her  descriptions 
delightful  and  hold  her  reader  in  pleasur- 
able enjoyment.  This  book  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  trip  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale 
took  in  an  automobile  with  "Toby,"  the 
dog,  visiting  historical  scenes  made  memo- 
rable and  famous  in  our  Civil  War  and  the 
heroes  of  those  days,  familiar  to  all.  With 
the  historical  facts  we  get  a  running  fire 
of  comments  which  are,  in  turn,  brilliant, 
pertinent,  and  amusing. 

Sears,  Clara  Endicott.  Gleanings  from  Old 
Shaker  Journals.  Pp.  298.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $1.25.  Postage,  10 
cents. 

Reading  this  book  carefully  will  give  one 
a  clear  idea  of  the  historical  facts  about  the 
origin  of  the  sect  known  as  "Shakers." 
It  relates  all  the  steps  that  have  led  to 
present  conditions  in  which  Shakers  are 
esteemed  as  peaceful  and  reserved  citizens. 
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Originating  from  a  sect  of  fanatic  "Cami- 
sards"  in  France  as  far  back  as  1685,  and 
augmented  by  converts  from  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  they  became  known 
as  Shakers  or  •Shaking  Quakers,"  from 
their  peculiar  shaking  exercises.  With 
quotations  from  various  journals,  we  are 
made  familiar  with  the  numerous  elders 
and  elderesses,  especially  '"Mother  Ann," 
who,  for  years,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
terrible  persecutions  which  followed  the 
sect  wherever  it  went.  Then*  early  his- 
tory is  characterized  by  ecstatic  fanaticism, 
emotional  ravings,  fantastic  actions,  and 
hysterical  manifestations,  but  gradually 
that  all  disappeared;  they  became  re- 
served, and  completely  severed  themselves 
from  the  world  except  in  their  industries, 
for  their  herb -raising  and  selling,  their 
palm-leaf  industry,  and  canning  have  be- 
come their  serious  life-work.  The  book  is 
full  of  enlightening  facts  and  describes 
with  sympathetic  tolerance  their  exag- 
gerated and  incomprehensible  symbolic 
customs  which  were  a  vital  part  of  their 
meetings. 

Palmer,  Frederick.  My  Second  Year  of  the 
War.  Pp.  404.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &.■  Co. 
1917.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

"I  knew  that  I  had  felt  the  epic  touch  of 
great  events."  With  this  sentence  Mr. 
Palmer  closes  this  his  second  volume  about 
the  great  war.  Every  reader  of  it  will  con- 
cede the  truth  of  his  statement.  As  the 
only  accredited  American  correspondent, 
he  had  freedom  of  the  field  in  the  battles 
of  the  Somme;  he  saw  the  great  events 
which  marked  those  battle-fields;  he  did 
feel  their  epic  emphasis.  He  lived  the  life 
the  Allied  armies  five;  he  beheld  the  death 
their  smitten  thousands  die;  he  has  written 
out  the  varying  aspects  of  their  1916  cam- 
paign with  the  vivid  color  and  the  heroic 
movement  his  trained  eyes  could  see  and 
his  keen  sympathy  appreciate.  His  de- 
scriptions are  so  terse,  in  language  so  fit, 
that  you  accept  them  as  literally  true. 
From  them  you  get  a  quickened  sense  of 
what  war  has  meant  upon  those  French 
fields,  of  what  it  has  done  to  those  French 
villages,  of  the  spirit  which  has  dominated 
those  Allied  soldiers  pushing  their  long 
offensive  against  the  invading  host.  An 
occasional  single  sentence  may  paint  a 
broad  picture — -as  this:  "Sometimes  a 
squadron  of  cavalry,  British  or  Indian, 
survivors  of  the  ardent  past,  intruded  in  a 
mechanical  world  of  motor -trucks  and 
tractors  drawing  guns."  His  story  of  "A 
Great  Night  Attack,"  that  of  July  13-14 
(largely  a  matter  of  Trones  Wood),  says 
"the  thing  was  majestic,  diabolical,  beau- 
tiful, absurd — anything  you  wished  to  call 
it.  Look  away  from  the  near-by  guns 
where  the  faces  of  the  gunners  were 
illumined  and  you  could  not  conceive 
of  the  scene  as  being  of  human  origin"; 
and  his  details  of  it  confirm  this  elastic 
generalization. 

Campbell,  R.  J.  (I>.D.).  A  Spiritual  Pilgrim- 
age. 8vo,  x-300  pp.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$2  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Dr.  Campbell  is  well  known  to  American 
audiences  and  ministers  as  author,  lec- 
turer, and  preacher.  After  a  boyhood 
spent  with  grandparents  in  Ulster,  he  was 
transplanted  to  England,  sent  to  an 
Anglican  school,  by  force  of  circumstances 
entering  the  Anglican  communion.  He 
went  to  Oxford,  but  refused  ordination  in 
the  Church  of  England.  In  189.5  he  be- 
came pastor  of  a  Congregational  church 
hi   Brighton,   and  in    1903  minister  of  the 


Sh-h!  The  Boss's  Asleep 


Think  What  the  "After- 
Lunch"  Naps  Cost  Your 
Firm  —  and  the  Nation 


""'HE  boss  has  been  back  from  lunch  only  ten  minutes.  Too  much 

•"■  to  eat  and  an  office  filled  with  stuffy,  polluted  air  have  proved 

his  undoing.     Bob!  bob!!  went  his  head — finally  it  dropped  on  his 

chest — and  the  papers  slipped  from  his  hands.     Cat-napping,  he  is 

discovered  by  Jimmy  the  office  boy. 

If  it  isn't  the  boss  who  is  cat-napping,  it  is  secretary,  stenographer 
or  billing  clerk.  The  "system"  is  slowed  down — time  a'nd  dollars 
are  wasted.   Is  this  your  kind  of  "efficiency"? 

In  thousands  of  office  buildings  where  a  positive  system  of  ventila- 
tion has  supplanted  the  old-fashioned,  hit-or-miss  "natural"  method, 


(  REG  •  U  •  5-  PAT-   OFF-) 


Ventilating,  Heating  and  Air-Washing  Systems 

have  worked  wonders.  They  energize  the  worker — they  make 
him  glad  to  work  quicker — and  to  keep  right  on  working  fast  all 
day — make  him  a  doer,  not  a  dreamer. 


Impure  air  tires  more  people  than  hard  work. 
Impure  air  slows  up  more  people  than  lack  of 
nourishing  food.  "Getting  dividends  out  of  the 
air"  is  no  idle  phrase  when  applied  to  the 
Sturtevant  System.  It  increases  efficiency. 
Makes  satisfied  employees.  Removes  bad  air. 
Supplies  warm  or  cool  fresh  air  to  every  part 


of  a  building  at  any  or  all  times.    All  air  may 
even  be  washed  by  water  spray. 

There  are  very  few  wide-awake  owners  who 
would  not  install  a  modern  system  of  ventila- 
tion in  their  office  building,  factory  or  mill  to- 
morrow if  they  knew  one-tenth  of  the  benefits, 
advantages  and  economies  such  a  system  insures. 


Sturtevant  Gives  the  World  Health  and  Profit  Out  of  Air 

Send  for  Book  telling  the  commercial  advantages  of  well -ventilated 
buildings.  Factory  owners  and  engineers  should  write  for  Catalogs 
on  Power  Apparatus. 
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STOP! 

For  years  this  signal  has  found  instant  re- 
sponse in  the  sure  grip   of  Johns-Manville 
Asbestos-Lined  Brakes  on  big  hoists  where  a 
slip  means  ruin. 


■ 


Johns~ 
Manville 

NON-BURN 


ASBESTOS 

LIMING 


Wjffjfll 


I 
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IT  IS  the  material  in  a  brake 
lining  that  determines  its  de- 
pendability ;  it  may  be  cotton  or 
asbestos  or  it  may  be  Johns- 
Manville  Asbestos. 

We  mine  thousands  of  tons  of 
asbestos  each  year.  We  use  it  in 
hundreds  of  ways,  but  only 
selected  fibre  goes  into  Non- 
Burn — the  highest  grade  of  as- 
bestos in  the  world,  mined  and 
manufactured  by  the  world's 
largest  asbestos  producers. 

It  is  this  assured  quality  of  mate- 
rial in  Johns-Manville  Non-Burn 
plus  the  resources  and  experience 
back  of  its  production  that  make 
it  advisable  for  you  to  ask  if  the 
brakes  are  Non-Burn  lined  when 
buying  a  car  and  to  insist  on  it 
when  re-equipping. 

H.W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  55  Large 
Cities 
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When  you  think:  of 

Asbestos  you  think. 

of  Johns-Manville 


City  Temple,  London,  continuing  there 
till  191.").  I  |c  t  lien  returned  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  accepted  reordination. 
This  last  step  caused  much  heartburning, 
and  some  severe  attacks  followed  the  man 
who  had  held  so  notable  a  pulpit  as  City 
Temple  and  then  had  reverted  to  Angli- 
canism.  The  volume  before  us  is  Dr. 
Campbell's  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  In  it 
in  i  ells  the  story  of  his  life  as  virtually  the 
explanation  of  his  course.  It  is  intrin- 
sically interesting  as  the  talc  of  a  life  never 
rich  in  health,  covering  nevertheless  a 
wealth  of  study  and  involving  an  amount 
of  reading  that  few  could  digest.  Indeed, 
one  is  tempted  to  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Campbell  did.  As  an  apology  it  reads 
rather  like  the  special  pleading  of  an 
enthusiastic  convert,  who  maintains  that 
he  was  never  at  heart  a  Free-Church- 
man, was  at  least  subconsciously  always  a 
"Churchman."  We  question  whether  the 
volume,  in  its  explicit  and  implicit  arraign- 
ment of  non-conformity,  will  not  raise  more 
questions  than  it  answers.  But  of  the 
author's  sincerity  there  is  no  doubt. 

Thurston,  Carl  H.  P.  The  Art  of  Looking  at 
Pictures.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Masters.  Pp. 
291.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1916.  $1.50 
net.     Postage  12  cents. 

The  subtitle  of  this  neat  volume  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  It  is  indeed  an  intro- 
duction to  the  old  masters;  it  seeks  to 
make  the  unlearned  in  art  know  what  pic- 
tures are  great,  and  why  they  are  so,  and 
what  characteristics  in  their  painters  con- 
tributed to  their  greatness.  The  lover  of 
paintings  will  enjoy  its  'text  and  its  illus- 
trations; the  student  of  art  will  study  it. 
Its  directions  for  looking  are  meant  to  be 
applied,  and  cover  only  those  things  which 
any  one  can  see  in  any  canvas  considered. 

Kleiser,  Grenville.  Talks  on  Talking.  Pp.  156. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  75  cents. 
Postage,  8  cents. 

Both  private  and  public  speech  are 
covered  by  these  "Talks"  of  Mr.  Kleiser. 
They  are  suggestive  along  many  lines. 
They  make  up  a  new  book  on  an  old  art, 
which  can  be  taken  in  hand  and  read 
through  in  an  hour  or  so,  while  the  sug- 
gestions, if  well  remembered,  may  last  a 
lifetime.  They  refer  to  Talkers  and 
Talking,, give  Phrases  for  Talkers,  consider 
Talking  in  Salesmanship,  How  to  Tell  a 
Story,  How  to  Speak  in  Public,  The 
Dramatic  Element,  Care  of  the  Throat, 
etc.  It  is  worth  while  for  every  one  to 
realize  the  value  of  an  attractive  voice,  to 
avoid  mannerisms,  and  to  be  natural,  spon- 
taneous, charming,  to  the  largest  possible 
degree.     Mr.  Kleiser's  pages  will  help. 

Krehbiel,  Henry  Edward.  A  Second  Book  of 
Opera.  Pp.  243.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $2.     Postage,  14  cents. 

Mr.  Krehbiel's  talents,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  operas,  both  from  a 
musical  and  a  literary  standpoint,  his  good 
style,  and  graphic  diction  place  him  at  the 
head  of  music  critics.  This  is  a  completion 
of  an  idea — the  continuation  of  a  discus- 
sion begun  in  "A  Book  of  Opera."  The 
two  books  comprise  all  the  operas  that  are 
presented  in  the  modern  theater.  Mr. 
Krehbiel  considers  the  plot,  music,  and 
histories  of  the  operas,  gives  estimates  of 
composers  and  well-known  artists  con- 
nected with  the  performances.  Having 
read  his  chapters,  one  can  attend  a  per- 
formance with  augmented  pleasme  and  in- 
calculably better  understanding,  while  the 
things  he  says  and  the  way  he  says  them 
are  scholarly  and  musical. 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE   "SHOW"  AT   ARRAS 

T  T INDENBUBGr'S  "strategic  victory" 
-*-  -^  had  begun.  The  British  had  oc- 
cupied Peronne,  Bapaume  was  about  to 
fall,  and  the  troops  of  Haig  and  Nivelle 
were  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  foe  as  he 
retreated  rapidly  across  the  blackened 
fields  of  what  had  once  been  Picardy  the 
fair.  The  battle  of  the  Somme  was  won, 
but  in  the  north  around  Arras  and  Loos, 
where  the  English  and  Canadians  had 
fought  their  great  offensives  of  191"),  there 
was  no  change.  Patrol-fighting,  trench- 
raiding,  artillery-duels,  yes,  but  no  great 
forward  movement,  and  there  were  sore 
hearts  among  the  Canadians  as  they  saw 
their  comrades  to  the  south  have  all  the 
fun." 

And  then  the  light  artillery  began  to  be 
replaced  by  heavier  metal.  Just  when  it 
first  happened  we  do  not  know  (the  censor 
took  good  care  of  that),  but  about  the 
time  Bapaume  was  occupied  the  75's  and 
eighteen-pounders  in  front  of  Arras  were 
sent  away,  and  in  their  place  appeared 
great  sixty-pounders  and  400-mm.  guns. 
Tommy  was  satisfied.  When  light  artillery 
is  replaced  by  heavy  guns  it  means  an 
attack,  a  great  battle,  or,  as  Tommy  calls 
it,  a  "show."  The  troops  around  Arras 
waited  impatiently  for  the  "show"  to 
commence.  The  curtain  rose  on  April  9, 
after  a  three  days'  overture  of  incessant 
bombardment.  Philip  Gibbs,  an  eye-witness 
of  the  battle,  cables  of  the  onset  to  the 
New  York  Times: 

As  I  went  up  the  road  to  the  battle- 
lines  I  passed  a  battalion  of  British  troops, 
who  are  fighting  to-day,  standing  in  a 
hollow  square  with  bowed  heads  while 
the  chaplain  conducted  the  Easter  service. 
It  was  Easter  Sunday,  but  no  truce  of 
God.  I  went  to  a  field  outside  Arras  and 
looked  into  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  city. 
The  cathedral  itself  stood  clear  in  the  sun- 
light, with  a  deep  black  shadow  where  its 
roof  and  aisles  had  been.  Beyond'  was  a 
ragged  pinnacle  of  stone,  once  the  ^glorious 
town  hall,  and  the  French  barracks  and  all 
the  broken  streets  going  out  to  the  Cambrai 
road.  The  enemy  was  flinging  high  ex- 
plosives into  the  city,  and  clouds  of 
shrapnel  burst  above,  black  and  green. 
All  around  the  country,  too,  his  shells 
were  exploding  in  a  scattered,  aimless  way. 

There  was  one  figure  in  this  landscape 
of  war  who  made  some  officers  about  me 
laugh.  He  was  a  French  plowman  who 
upholds  the  traditions  of  war.  Zola 
saw  him  in  1870.  I  have  seen  him  on  the 
edge  of  another  battle-field,  and  here  he 
was  again,  driving  a  pair  of  sturdy  horses 
and  his  plow  across  the  sloping  field,  not  a 
furlong  away  from  a  village  where  German 
shells  were  raising  a  rosy  cloud  of  brick-dust. 
So  he  gave  praise  to  the  Lord  on  Easter 
morning  and  prepared  for  the  harvests 
which  shall  be  gathered  after  the  war. 

I  went  up  in  the  darkness  Monday,  long 
before  light  broke,  to  see  the  opening 
of  the  battle.  The  roads  were  quiet  until 
I  drew  near  to  Arras,  and  then  onward 
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HE  giants  of  industry 
are  coming  to  depend 
more  and  more  on  Firestone 
Giant  Truck  Tires  for 
their  heavy  hauling,. 

"With  this  massive  single  tread  absorb- 
ing the  strains  and  shocks  at  all  times, 
regardless  of  irregularities  in  the  road, 
new  and  higher  decrees  of  truck 
efficiency  are  bein£  obtained. 

More  rubber,  more  resiliency,  more 
traction,  less  fuel,  grooves  or  flutes 
prevent  skidding,  greater  efficiency, 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Call  in  a  Firestone  man.  He  will  tell 
you  of  this  new  tire  and  all  our  other 
types,  one  for  every  road,  load  and 
condition  of  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIFE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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"Oiling  the  <%lails 
Jbr3lnf 

Four  Days'  Mailing  Now  Done  in  One  Day 

"This company  circularizes  its  list  of  4000  jobbers 
an  average  of  once  a  month.  To  do  this  work  satis- 
factorily and  promptly  we  use  one  of  your  hand  op- 
erated DIREX-ALL  machines,  and  can  easily  take 
care  of  the  entire  list  in  a  single  day.  Formerly  the 
work  was  done  by  typewriters,  and  with  the  best  typists 
we  could  put  upon  it  an  average  of  three  to  four 
days  was  required  to  get  out  the  addressing. 

"The  machine  has  met  our  requirements  so  satis- 
factorily that  we  consider  it  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  office  equipment  and  could  not  get  along  with 
the  old  methods  of  hand  or  typewriter  addressing.' 

(Signed)   THREE- IN- ONE  OIL  CO. 

42  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness there  is  the  particular  DIREX-ALL  for 
it,  for  all  mailing,  listing,  billing  and  similar 
work  now  done  by  hand. 

Typewriter  ribbon  principle,  one-piece 
metal  plates,  individuality,  simplicity  and 
accuracy  are  DIREX-ALL  advantages. 

WrUe  today  for  free  book,  "Doing  the 
Day's  Work  Better."  Tells  all  about  it,  and 
pictures  your  DIREX-ALL. 


Stickney    &    Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  St.        San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo  Bldg. 

.Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.         Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada:  368  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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Vegetable  Growing  for  Amateurs 

By  H,  H.  Thomas,  A  profusely  illustrated  new  volume  whi^h 
d<  lis  in  a  simple  and  practical  manner  with  the  cultivation  of  all  com- 
monly grown  vegetables.    60c  net,  by  mail  67c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


MONTANA 


Map  showing  pro- 
Copy  of  640-acre 


New  Towns,  Business  Opportunities, 
posed  railroads  and  inland  towns, 
homestead  law,  all  for  $1.00.    Address 

U.  S.  COMMISSIONER,  Outlook,  Mont 


Concentration    Spells    Success 

when  rightly  used,  but  when  wrongly  used  it  is  sure  to  bring 
failure.  Most  persons  concentrate  on  that  which  annoys,  irritates 
and  makes  for  failure.  When  we  are  sick  it  is  hard  to  concentrate 
on  the  thought  of  being  well.  When  we  are  despondent  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  concentrate  on  the  idea  of  ever  being  happy  again.  When 
we  have  lost  money  it  is  easy  to  concentrate  on  our  loss  but,  al- 
most impossible  to  concentrate  on  our  having  an  abundance  again. 
The  Power  of  Concentration,  when  rightly  used,  is  man's 
greatest  asset,  but  when  wrongly  used  becomes  his  greatest  liability. 

We  all  lock  the  doors  and  windows  of  our  home  to  keep  out 
intruders,  but  do  you  lock  the  doors  and  windows  of  your 
thought  world  and  so  keep  out  the  thoughts  which  take  away 
one's  strength,  hope,  faith,  courage,  ambition,  power  and  ability? 
Do  you  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who  have  used  their  concen- 
tration rightly  or  wrongly?  Do  you  own  your  own  mind?  Has 
your  concentration  brought  you  success  or  failure;  happiness 
or  sorrow;  health  or  sickness;  brilliancy  of  mind  or  loss  of  memory? 
Can  you  concentrate  for  five  minutes  on  anyone  thing  you  want, 
shutting  out  entirely  every  random,  stray,  tramp  thought?  Try  it. 

"Concentration  T^T  £££££:» 

By  F.  W.  Sears,  M.  P.  (Master  .of  Psychology),  teaches  how 
to  develop  and  use  the  Power  of  Concentration  rightly. 
The  person  who  can  concentrate  rightly  for  what  he  wants, 
whether  it  is  for  money,  health,  love,  increased  business,  a  better 
job,  political  power,  social  position,  good  memory  or  anything 
else  he  may  desire — has  at  his  command  the  greatest  power 
in  the  world,  a  power  which,  when  he  learns  to  use  it  rightly, 
gives  him  the  mastery  of  himself  and  his  environment,  and 
makes  his  body  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

You  can  win  for  you  have  this  Power  and  can  learn  to  use  it  rightly  by  persistently  applying   the  lessons 
taught  in  this  book.      Of  priceless  value  to  one  who  will  apply   its   lessons.      Price    50   cents    postpaid. 

Remit  by  money  order,  registered  letter,  personal  check  or  U.  S.  Stamps.    Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  Business  Colleges  in  the  world  uses  Dr.  Sears'  "Concentration"  as  a 
text  book,  purchasing  them  in  lots  of  100  at  a  time. 

Centre  Publishing  Company,  Suite  647,  108-110  W.  34th  Street  (at  Bway.),  New  York 
NOTE-Dr.  Sears  lectures  every  Sunday  at  11.15  A.M.  in  the  Criterion  Theatre,  Bway.  at  44th  St.,N.Y.City 


there  was  the  traffic  of  marching  men 
going  up  to  the  fighting-lines. 

J n  the  darkness  there  were  hundreds  of 
little  red  lights,  the  glow  of  eigaret  ends. 
Outside  one  camp  a  battalion  was  march- 
ing away,  and  on  the  bank  above  them  I  be 
band  was  playing  them  out  with  fifes  and 
drums.  On  eaeh  side  of  me  as  I  passed 
by  the  men  were  densely  massed,  and  they 
were  whistling,  and  singing,  and  calling 
out  jests  and  gibes,  wonderful  lads  that 
thoy  are.  Away  before  them  were  the 
fires  of  deatli  to  which  they  were  going 
very  steadily,  with  a  tune  on  their  lips, 
carrying  rifles,  and  sho\  els,  and  iron  rations 
while  the  rain  played  a  tattoo  on  their 
steel  hats. 

The  bombardment  was  now  in  full  blast. 
All  the  British  batteries,  too  many  to 
count,  were  firing — a  thousand  gun-flashes 
winking  and  blinking  from  hollows  and 
hiding-places. 

Mines  were  exploded  east  and  west  of 
Arras  and  in  the  wide  sweep  from  Vimy 
Ridge  to  Blangy  southward,  and  volumi- 
nous clouds,  all  bright  with  the  glory  of 
infernal  fire,  rolled  up  to  the  sky.  The 
wind  blew  strongly  across,  beating  back 
the  noise  of  the  guns,  but  the  air  was 
all  filled  with  the  deep  roar  and  slamming 
knocks  of  single  heavies  and  the  drum- 
fire of  the  field-guns. 

The  first  attack  was  at  5:30.  A  few 
minutes  before  5:30  the  guns  almost  ceased 
fire,  so  that  there  was  a  strange,  solemn 
hush.  We  waited,  and  our  pulses  beat 
faster  than  the  second-hands. 

"They're  away!"  said  a  voice  by  my 
side.  The  bombardment  broke  out  again, 
with  new  and  enormous  effects  of  fire 
and  sound.  The  enemy  was  shelling  Arras 
heavily,  and  black  shrapnel  and  high  ex- 
plosives came  over  from  his  lines,  but  the 
British  gun-fire  was  twenty  times  as  great. 

Around  the  whole  sweep  of  his  fines 
green  lights  rose.  They  were  signals  of 
distress  and  his  men  were  calling  for 
help.  It  was  dawn  now,  but  clouded 
and  storm-swept.  A  few  airmen  came 
out  with  the  wind  tearing  at  their  wings, 
but  they  could  see  nothing  in  the  mist 
and  driven  rain. 

I  went  down  to  the  outer  ramparts  of 
Arras.  The  eastern  suburb  of  Blangy 
seemed  already  in  British  hands.  On  the 
higher  ground  beyond  the  British  were 
fighting  forward,  I  saw  two  waves  of 
infantry  advancing  against  the  enemy's 
trenches.  Protected  by  the  barrage  of 
field-guns,  they  went  in  a  slow,  leisurely 
way,  not  hurried,  altho  the  enemy's  shrap- 
nel was  searching  for  them. 

' '  Grand  fellows,"  said  an  officer  hang  next 
to  me  on  the  wet  slope.     "Oh,  topping! " 

Fifteen  minutes  afterward  some  men 
came  back.  They  were  British  wounded 
and  German  prisoners.  I  met  the  first, 
of  these  walking  wounded.  Afterward 
they  were  met  on  the  roadside  by  medical 
officers,  who  patched  them  up  there  and 
then,  before  they  were  taken  to  the  field- 
hospitals  in  the  ambulances. 

From  these  men,  wounded  by  shrapnel 
and  machine-gun  bullets,  I  heard  the  first 
news  of  the  progress.  They  were  bloody 
and  exhausted,  but  they  claimed  success. 

"We  did  fine,"  said  one  of  them.  "We 
were  through  the  four  lines  before  I  was 
knocked  out." 

"Not  many  Germans  in  the  first 
trenches,"  said  another,  "and  no  real 
trenches,  either,  after  our  shelling.  We 
had  knocked  their  dugoxits  out,  and  their 
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dead  were  lying  thick  and  the  living  ones 
put  their  hands  up." 

All  the  men  agreed  that  their  own  casual- 
ties were  not  high,  and  at  most  a  hundred. 
There  were  tanks  in  action.  Some  of  the 
men  had  seen  them  crawling  forward 
.  over  the  open  country  and  then  lost  sight 
of  them.  They  grinned  at  the  remem- 
brance of  these  monsters,  as  the  London 
men  laughed  six  months  ago  when  the 
tanks  first  came  to  light. 

"Our  bombardment  was  great,"  said 
a  wounded  boy  with  a  shrapnel-pierced 
helmet  over  his  blood-stained  face.  "It 
knocked  hell  out  of  old  Fritz." 

"We  did  well,"  said  another  lad  simply. 
"We've  taken  all  we  were  asked  to  take." 

The  attack  had  indeed  been  extraordi- 
narily successful.  Nightfall  saw  more 
than  ten  thousand  prisoners,  including 
many  officers,  crowding  the  temporary 
barbed-wire  compounds  back  of  the  En- 
glish lines.  A  vast  amount  of  war-ma- 
terial had  been  taken,  at  least  fifty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  more  bombs,  hand- 
grenades,  ammunition,  and  engineering 
tools  than  the  British  have  been  able  to 
count.  Most  important  of  all  from  a 
strategic  view-point,  the  Canadians  had 
captured  and  held  Vimy  Ridge,  which  is  a 
formidable  natural  fortress,  so  strong  that 
vqn  Hindenbujg  believed  it  impregnable 
and  used  it  as  the  northern  buttress  of  the 
Hindenburg  line.  It  was  as  if  he  had  built 
a  suspension  bridge  with  Vimy  Ridge  as  its 
northern  pillar.  When  the  Canadians 
swarmed  into  Vimy,  the  pillar  was  dyna- 
mited. Gibbs  writes  of  this  assault  as 
follows : 

The  German  garrisons  were  for  the 
most  part  in  long,  deep  tunnels  pierced 
through  the  hill  as  assembly  ditches. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them  in  Prinz 
Arnault  Tunnel  and  hundreds  more  in  the 
great  Volker  Tunnel,  but  as  the  Canadians 
surged  up  to  them  with  wave  after  wave 
of  bayonets  the  German  soldiers  streamed 
out  and  came  running  forward  with  hands 
up.  They  were  eager  to  surrender,  and 
their  great  desire  was  to  get  down  from 
Vimy  Ridge  and  the  barrage  of  their  own 
guns.  That  barrage  fell  heavy  and  fiercely 
upon  Tuco  Trench,  but  too  late  to  do 
much  damage  to  the  British,  who  had 
already  gone  beyond  it. 

The  Canadian  casualties  were  not 
heavy  in  comparison  with  the  expected 
losses,  but  the  German  prisoners  were 
glad  to  pay  for  the  gift  of  life  by  carrying 
our  wounded  back.  The  eagerness  of 
these  men  was  pitiful,  and  now  and  then 
laughable.  At  least,  their  Canadian 
escorts  found  a  great  laughing  matter  in 
the  enormous  numbers  of  men  they  had 
to  guard  and  in  the  way  the  prisoners 
themselves  directed  the  latest  comers  to 
the  barbed-wire  inclosures,  and  with 
great  satisfaction  acted  as  masters  of 
ceremony  to  their  own  captives. 

I  have  never  seen  such  cheerful  prisoners, " 
altho,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  without 
overcoats  and  in  the  cold  blizzard  of 
snow.  They  were  joking  with  each  other 
and  in  great  good  humor  because  life 
with  all  its  hardships  was  dear  to  them 
and  they  had  the  luck  of  life. 

The  prisoners  were  of  all  sizes,  and 
ages,  and  types.    I  saw  elderly  bewhiskered 


Miller 
"Money  Saving 
Accessories"  have 
saved  many  expensive 
tires  from  premature 
ruin.  Write  today  for 
the  "What  To  Do"  Book. 
It's  free. 

It  illustrates  and  shows  the 
cause  of  common  tire  injuries 
and  explains  how  tires,  though 
badly  injured,  may  be  saved  at 
slight  expense. 


You  Wouldn't 
Burn  Your 
Bridges 
Before  You — 


yet  it  would  be  as  logical 

as  buying  tires  without  mak- 
ing sure   that  the    mileage, 

the  strength,  the  vitality  are 
really  there  and  have  not  partly 
disappeared    at    some   stage    of 
manufacture. 

ItltHerTtres 

GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

are  always  good  tires  because  the 
Miller  method  of  vulcanizing  retains 
all  of  the  natural  vegetable  wax  and 
oil  of  the  cotton  fabric,  the  backbone 
of  the  tire. 

Because  Miller  vulcanizing  is  a  scientific 
uniform  process  instead  of  merely  educated 
guessing,  every  Miller  Tire  is  a  good  tire 
and  the  Miller  guarantee  is  something  more 
than  a  basis  for  argument  with  the  adjuster. 

Why   not  profit  by  this? 

Miller  Tires  are  for  sale  by  Geared-to-the- 
Road  dealers  and  distributors  everywhere. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  durable,  economical  and  lightweight 
Rhin-O-Hide  Fibre  Soles  for  men's  and  women's  shoes. 
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The  most  beau- 
tiful book  pub- 
lished   on   the 
subject    of 
Roses    and 
Rose  -  grow- 
ing. Illus- 
trated with 
over  7  o 
full -page 
plates  in 
color 
and 
half- 
tone. 


ROSE  BOOK 


A  beautiful  all-year-round  guide  for  the  lover 
or  grower  of  Roses.  By  H.  H.  Thomas,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Walter  Easlea. 

How  to  Plant-How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 

Various  Types  of  Roses 


Rose  gardens  in  general — sit- 
uation— soil — planting — prun- 
ing—  budding  —  la'yering  — 
grafting  —  seed  —  cuttings — 
manures  for  Roses — diseases  and 
insect    pests  —  Roses     for     the 
greenhouse —  Rose  hedges — Roses 
for  walls  —  Roses  for  fences, arches, 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


pillars,  etc.  — Rose -growing  for 
exhibition  —  feeding  Roses — • 
traini  ng — planting — s  t  a  k  i  n  g — 
Roses  from  seed  —  top  dress- 
ing—  transplantin g — list  of 
varieties  for  various  purposes, 
etc. 
Price   $2.00  net;    by  mail,   $2.16 


men  with  bi^  spectacles  belonging  to  the 
professor  tribe  and  young  lads  who  ought 
to  have  been  in  the  German  high  schools. 
Some  of  their  faces  looked  very  wizened 
and  small  beneath  their  great  shrapnel 
helmets.  Many  of  them  looked  ill  and 
starved,  but  others  were  tall,  stout,  hefty 
fellows,  who  should  have  made  good 
fighting  men  if  they  had  any  stomach  for 
the  job. 

There  were  many  officers  standing 
apart.  The  Canadians  took  over  200  of 
them,  among  whom  were  several  forward 
observing  officers,  very  bad-tempered  with 
their  luck  because  the  men  had  not  told 
them  they  were  going  to  bolt  and  had  left 
them  in  the  front  positions.  All  the 
officers  were  disconcerted  because  of  the 
cheerfulness  of  the  men  at  being  taken.  I 
talked  with  a  few  of  them.  They  told  me 
of  the  horrors  of  living  under  the  British 
bombardment.  Some  of  them  had  been 
without  food  for  four  days  because  the 
British  gun-fire  had  boxed  them  in. 

"When  do  you  think  the  war  will  end?" 
asked  one  of  them. 

"When  the  English  are  in  Berlin,"  he 
answered,  and  I  think  he  meant  that 
would  be  a  long  time.  Another  officer 
said:  "In  two  months,"  and  gave  no 
reason  for  his  certainty. 

"What  about  America?"  I  asked  one 
of  them.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  said: 

"America  can't  send  an  army  across 
the  ocean."  At  this  statement  the  Cana- 
dian soldiers  standing  around  laughed  loud- 
ly and  said: 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  old  sport.  We 
have  come  along  to  fight  you,  and  the 
Yankees  will  do  the  same." 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  there 
was  a  heavy  snow-storm  on  the  battle- 
field, which  made  aerial  observation  im- 
possible and  advance  by  the  infantry 
increasingly  difficult.  The  following  day 
the  British  continued  to  push  forward, 
capturing  the  key-position  of  Monehy-les- 
Preux,  and  consolidating  the  ground  they 
had  already  won.  With  Vimy  and  Monchy 
in  then-  hands,  the  English  Avere  in  pos- 
session of  the  only  high  land  which  could 
be  used  for  observation-posts,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  battle  they  fought  down- 
hill, with  every  possible  advantage  for 
artillery.  This,  together  with  the  moral 
effect  of  the  smashing  victory  of  the  first 
day,  accounts  for  the  rapid  advance  to 
Lens.  The  English  artillery  has  been  hor- 
ribly effective,  writes  Mr.  Gibbs: 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Germans  lost 
this  ground  and  that  those  wTho  remained 
alive  in  the  dugouts  surrendered  quickly 
as  soon  as  the  British  were  about  them. 
The  effect  of  the  bombardment  was 
ghastly.  It  had  plowed  all  this  country 
with  great  shell  -  craters,  torn  fields  of 
barbed  wire  to  a  few  tattered  strands, 
and  smashed  in  all  trenches  to  shapeless 
ditches. 

Tilloy  still  had  parts  of  houses  standing, 
bits  of  white  walls  with  rubbish  -  heaps 
around.  The  Germans  had  torn  up  rails 
to  make  barricades,  and  had  used  farm- 
carts,  plows,  and  brick -heaps  as  cover, 
but  they  could  have  given  no  protection 
when  the  sky  rained  fire  and  thunderbolts. 

The    enemy    was    firing    heavy    shells. 
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Long  Continued  Success 


When  a  car  is  undeniably  the  most 
successful  of  its  kind  over  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  years,  you 
may  be  sure  that  there  are  fun- 
damental reasons  for  the  prefer- 
ence it  has  won. 


The' Milburn,  the  modern  lignt,  low 
hung  electric,  is  the  easiest  riding, 
easiest  handled,  safest  car  in  the 
world — and  the  least  expensive  to 
operate.  Its  beauty  is  exceeded 
only  by  its  'good  behavior." 

Send  for  beautiful  new  catalogue 


Established   1848 


THE  MILBURN  WAGON  COMPANY 

AUTOMOBILE     DIVISION 


Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Milburn  Town  Car — outside  driven — inside  capacity 
jour  passenger — a  beauty—  $i  no.*;  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 


The  Milburn  Charger  solves  the  home    lunging 
problem — inexpensively — efficiently 
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Generating  Plant, 

i  nited  Electric  Lt.  &  Power  Co. 

d  in  tht  largest  power  house  in  thr  world 


I 
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From 

Power  House 
to  Residence 

From  the  point  of  gener- 
ation to  the  point  of  use — 
through  the  meter  to  the 
lamp  —  electric  wires  must 
he  insulated. 

The  Electric  Cable  Com- 
pany has  furnished  the  con- 
ductors for  many  of  the 
largest  generating  plants  as 
well  as  the  insulated  wire 
for  a  great  many  of  the 
largest  buildings  and  best 
residences  in  the  world. 

ECCO 

Dependable 
Insulated 

WIRE 

is  accepted  as  dependable  wire  by 
people  who  know.  ECCO  is  a 
scientific  product,  designed  by 
able  engineers  and  made  by  skill- 
ful workmen. 

Every  coil  is  tested  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  tests  furnished  upon 
request.  "ECCO"  is  stamped 
every  three  feet  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  braid — your  guarantee 
of  quality  and  proof  of  our  pride 
in  the  product. 

Remind  your  architect  to 
specify  ECCO  and  insist  that  it 
be  used  by  your  contractor.  The 
best  and  safest  costs  but  little 
more  than  the  others — it  lasts. 

Every  property  owner  should 
be  interested  in  the  subject  of  cor- 
rect insulation.  We  will  furnish 
booklet  giving  information  on  this 
subject  upon  request. 

The    Electric  Cable  Company 

Makers  of  ECCO  Wire  for  every  pur- 
pose where  rubber  covered  wire  is  used 


10  E.  43d  St 


New  York 


Tlir\  fill  (hick  about  Moncliv  village 
and  the  other  side  of  Cambrai  road, 
roaring  horribly  ;is  they  came  :m<l  flinging 
up  volumes  of  thick  earth  and  mud.  The 
enemy's  gunners  were  scattering  other 
shells  about  in  an  aimless  way.  So  thej 
found  no  real  target,  altho  they  were 
frightening,  especially  when  some  of  these 
crumps  scattered  one  with  mud.  Flights  of 
Hiilish  airplanes  were  on  the  wing  and 
German  airplanes  tried  to  fight  their  way 
over  the  British  lines.  I  saw  several  ;iir- 
combats  and  the  gray  sky  was  tilled  with 
the  swish  of  machine-gun  bullets  and  the 
high  whining  shells  of  the  British  [anti- 
aircraft] "Archies." 

I  never  before  have  seen  so  great  a 
conflict  in  the  skies.  It  was  a  battle  up 
there,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  the  British 
gained  mastery  over  the  enemy's  machines, 
altho  some  of  them  were  very  bold.  On 
earth  it  was  open  warfare  of  the  old  kind, 
for  the  British  were  beyond  the  trenches 
and  were  moving  across  the  field  without 
cover.  Some  of  the  British  machine-gun- 
ners were  serving  their  weapons  from  shell- 
holes,  and  the  only  protection  of  the 
headquarters  staff  of  a  certain  body  of 
troops  was  a  shallow  ditch  in  the  center 
of  the  battle-field,  sheltered  by  a  few 
planks,  quite  useless  against  shell-fire  but 
keeping  off  the  snow,  which  fell  in  heavy, 
wet  flakes.  There  the  officers  sat  in  a  ditch 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  studying  maps  and 
directing  the  action,  while  reports  were 
called  down  the  funnel  of  a  chimney 
by  an  officer  who  had  been  out  on 
reconnaissance. 

"It  is  villainously  unhealthy  around 
here,"  said  this  officer,  who  spoke  to  me 
after  having  given  his  news.  He  looked 
across  to  Monchy,  and  said:  "Old  Frit/. 
is  putting  up  a  stiff  fight."  At  that 
moment  a  German  crump  fell  close,  and 
we  did  not  continue  the  conversation. 

He  gives  one  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
shell-fire  on  the  nerves  of  men  undergoing 
bombardment,  even  tho  they  be  sheltered 
in  dugouts.  For  four  days  and  nights 
the  British  barrage  had  kept  the  Germans 
in  Vimy  underground.  It  was  impossible 
to  reach*  them  with  food;  to  venture  out 
was  certain  death.  Three  thousand  were 
captured  in  the  tunnels  under  the  hill 
when  the  Canadians  stormed  it.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  a  brigadier-general, 
captured  with  his  staff,  who  wept,  not  for 
his  men,  but  for  the  loss  of  his  little  dog. 
His  mind  had  been  benumbed  by  the 
strain  of  shell-fire,  and  took  refuge  in 
simple  things.     To  quote  Gibbs's  account: 

"We  could  do  nothing;  we  were  trapt," 
said  a  brigadier-general,  who  was  taken 
with  his  whole  staff.  He  wept  a  little; 
he  confest  to  humiliation  at  being  cap- 
tured with  so  little  loss  among  his  men. 

"We  thought  Vimy  Ridge  impregnable," 
he  said.  But  his  greatest  grief  was  not 
for  defeat,  or  for  capture,  or  the  sufferings 
of  his  men. 

"My  little  dog!"  he  said  again  and 
again.  "Has  any  one  seen  my  little 
dog?  It  has  been  with  me  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war." 

He  had  lost  his  little  dog  when  he  came 
out  of  his  dugout  and  held  up  his  hands 
and  then  came  down  with  his  mob  of  men. 

The  "show"  of  Arras — or,  more  properly, 


FUEL  COST* 

ONE -HALF 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

Start  easy  in  coldest  weather! 
More  power  and  one-half  more  mileage! 
Air  Friction  Carburetors  use  cheapest  grade 
gasoline  or  even  half  gasoline  ano  half  coal 
oil  with  excellent  results. 
250,000  enthusiastic  users! 
Start  your  car  instantly  and  move  off  at 
once,     while    motor    is   cold    (even    zero 
weather),  with  no  "spitting."  "popping." 
or  "missing."    In  other  words,  end  your 
carburetor  troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 
CARBURETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  y..u,  writ*  or  wire  tu 
at  once,   sending   his   name    and  the  name  and 
model  of  your  car. 
30<Tr  off  list  price  where  no  representative 
is  already  appointed. 
Ask  us  about  our  30-day  trial  offer. 
Dealers,  garages,    and    repair  ships  make 
greater  profits  and  give  more  .satisfaction 
supplying    AIR    FRICTION     CARBURE- 
TORS, and  spark  plugs,  than  on  any 
other  accessory  thev  can  handle. 

THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  MADISON  ST. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 


"<o>- 


Manufacturers  of  car- 
buretors for  pleasure 
cars,  trucks,  trac- 
tors,  and   motor 
boats. 
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Show  this  adv.  to 

your  dealer  or 

repair  shop 


The  Handyman's  1000  Practical  Recipes 

Just  the  book  you  need.    Shows  you  how  cheaply  and  prac- 
tically to  make  the  many  and  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.     Will  be  worth  its  price  to 
you  over  and  over  again.     By  mail,  t8  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Laying  'em  Dead 

'E  can  put  a  club  into  your  bag 
that  will  enable  you  to  stop  'em 
hole-high  at  every  pitch  to  the 

1.     It's  a  Burke,  of  course! 


W 

dead 
green 


Burke  Golf  Clubs 

{Harry  Vardon  Likes  'em) 

are  made  right.  They  are  designed  by  high 
priced  experts  who  knowhow  to  provide  clubs 
to  overcome  every  emergency.  The  shafts 
are  so  excellent  that  75  per  cent  of  the  pros  " 
buy  them  from  us. 

We  Make  Harry  Vardon's  Clubs  (he  chose 
us  to  do  so),  and  in  addition  he  wrote  us  a 
booklet  on  "The  Selection  of  Golf  Clubs," 
which  we  are  glad  to  send  our  friends  upon 
receipt  of  40c  and  their  dealer's  name.  We 
will  also  send  our  attractive  catalog. 

BURKE  GOLF  COMPANY...^ 
47  Manning  St.  NEWARK.  OHIO 
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the  battle  of  Vimy— is  over.  The  English 
are  still  going  forward,  but  the  troops 
who  won  the  Vimy  Ridge  are  now  fighting 
the  battle  for  Lens  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  capture  of  Vimy  was,  in  the  words 
of  a  staff  officer,  "the  most  daring  and 
brilliantly  executed  success  of  the  British 
Army  thus  far  in  the  war." 


MRS.  MALAPROP  IN  AN  AIR-RAID 

'"pHAT  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
A  with  her  charming  array  of  misused 
terms,  did  not  pass  with  Sheridan,  is 
evidenced  by  a  recent  account  appearing 
in  Tit-Bits,  purporting  to  be  a  recital  of 
the  incidents  of  an  air-raid  as  it  would  be 
done  by  that  gay  and  affable  lady.  She 
has  lost  none  of  her  ease  at  inept  expression, 
even  tho  the  shock  of  the  Zeppelin's  visit 
was  disturbing,  and  tho,  it  may  be  sur- 
mised, most  of  her  nerves  were  consid- 
erably unstrung.  We  gather  a  full  real- 
ization of  this  deadly  instance  of  Teuton 
frightf ulness  when  we  hear  the  dear  lady 
remark : 

I  am  not,  my  dear  Lydia,  congenially 
nervous,  but  ever  since  this  terrible 
catechism  has  overwhelmed  Europe  I  have 
been  a  prey  to  torpid  apprehensions. 
Thinking  that  dissection  was,  after  all,  the 
better  part  of  valor,  I  consulted  the  place- 
names  in  a  gasalier  and  removed  my  house- 
hold penances — pardon  this  classical  illu- 
sion— to  a  quiet  provisional  town  fifty  miles 
from  the  busy  necropolis.  Here,  I  facili- 
tated myself,  no  Zeppelins  were  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  murderous  deeds.  My 
conclusions  have  proved  sadly  farinaceous. 
1  have  just  precipitated  in  a  Zeppelin- 
raid  that  may  be  hysterical  in  days  to 
come.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  paralyzed 
by  the  Censer,  I  refrain  from  giving 
exquisite  geographical  details,  and  will 
content  myself  with  a  general  perversion 
of  the  alarming  experience  I  have  had. 

I  had  retired  to  bed  about  ten  o'clock 
on  Saturday  night,  when  I  was  thrown  into 
a  state  of  permutation  by  the  sound  of  some 
powerful  mesmerism  traveling  through  the 
air.  I  had  just  raised  a  pious  partition 
that  this  might  not  be  a  hostile  air-ship, 
when  my  solidity  was  broken  in  upon  by 
a  loud  tabu  on  my  bedroom  door.  With 
frenzy  eligible  in  her  face,  my  maid  Jane 
entered.  Imperiled  as  she  was  in  white 
robes  hastily  snatched  from  her  bed- 
clothes, she  looked  like  Casabianca  pre- 
dicting the  fall  of  ancient  Troy.  She 
declared  that  a  Zeppelin  of  compendious 
size  was  cruising  overhead. 

I.  hastily  drest,  and  illuminated  every 
peep  of  light  in  the  house.  Then,  in 
darkness,  and  trembling  with  aggravation, 
we  slipt  out  to  the  front  porch  to  await 
possible  devilments.  We  could  easily  make 
out  the  general  outline  of  a  giant  air- 
ship, cynical  in  shape,  with  blunted  ends. 
Beneath  the  huge  body  we  could  dimly 
descry  the  gorgonzolas  that  hold  the  wicked 
evaders.  One  of  their  terrible  missives 
fell  near  our  house,  exploding  with  a 
deafening  discussion  and  a  dazzling  poly- 
technical  display.  The  crash,  Lydia  dear, 
must  have  been  edible  in  London  itself.  I 
rushed  with  Jane — both  of  us  on  the  verge 
of  asterisks — to  the  cellar  beneath  the 
kitchen.    Five  times  in  all  we  heard  bombs 
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"The  Home  of  Redwood"  at  San  Francisco  Exposition,  iqi$.  Con- 
tains 14  rooms.  Designed  by  Louis  Christian  Mullgardt  to  show 
the  splendid  adaptability  of  Redwood  for  every  purpose  in  the 
home.  Awarded  Grand  Prixe — the  highest  possible  recognition. 

Your  "Home  of  Redwood" 

When  you  have  the  house  warming  in  your  new  "Home  of 
Redwood,"  with  what  pride  you  will  tell  your  guests  the  entire 
house  is  built  of  California  Redwood  —  the  wood  from  the  famous 

"big  trees"  of  California,  the  oldest  living  things  in  the  world. 
You  will  speak  of  your  feel-      shrink,  swell  or  warp. 


ri 
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ing  of  security  because  Red- 
wood is  the  fire  resistant 

wood,  hard  to  ignite,  slow  burn- 
ing, easily  extinguished. 

And  of  the  wonderful  inborn 
living  power  of  Redwood  due 
to  its  containing  a  natural  pre- 
servative that  resists  decay. 
Also  that   Redwood  does   not 


How  your  friends  will  ad- 
mire the  interior  finish.  Such 
panels !  Every  one  of  solid  Red- 
wood, not  a  thin  veneer — no 
need  to  worry  about  shrinking, 
cracking  or  blistering. 

Such  home  satisfaction  can 
be  secured  only  by  owning  a 
"Home  of  Redwood"  — 


California  Redwood 

Resists  rot  and  fire 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  it.  Don't  build  until  you  consult  us.  A  "Home 
of  Redwood"  will  cost  little  if  any  more  than  a  home  built  of  other  material. 

Give  us  the  names  of  your  architect  and  retail  lumber  dealers.  We  want  to 
send  samples  of  the  wood  and  the  wonderful  stains. 

California  Redwood  Association,  714  call  Building,  San  rrancisco 

Ask  for  the  child'' s  storj  of  the  '■'■big  trees"  of  California — 


there's  a  copy  for  every  child  in  the  nation 


J** 


£v*r> 


as" 


■Hpr^1* 


TYPEWRITERS  f&M 


Up-to-date  machines  of  standard 
makes— Remingtons,  etc.,  thoroughly 
rebuilt,  trademarked  and  guaranteed 
the  same  as  new.  We  operate  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  factories  in  the  world. 
Efficient,  service  through  Branch  Stores 
in  leading  cities  insures  satisfaction. 
Sena   today  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  V. 
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SILVERTOWN   CORDS  SAFETY  T3EAO    TIRES  BICYCLE    TIRES       CARRIAGE     TIRES  Alfl       IRAKEHOS 


GOODRICH 


4& 


THE    MOTIVE    POWER    OF    GOODRICH 


wfZtssr 


'  .::■ 


.....  ...  ■; 


former /?eu>  'just  like  a  bird'  and  the  latter 

The  same  drab  fate  besets  the  modern  miracle  —  TRANSPORT  AT!(  >N 


YV7HATEVER  "  looks  easy  "  is  doomed  to  THE  COMMgJPLApfiv  $a 

The  air  ship  and  the  submarine  were  sensations  ti I b|!nT  people  discovered  the  (X 

swam    like  ajpsn.        -   *  JL  /■ 

Jl 

SPEED,  COMFORT  and  SAFETY  we  exact  of  modern  irarapfrtatiofr  as  conmonpkce  'j,i 
rights  of  travel.     They  become  important  only  in 'their  ABSENCE,  £?/ 

Yet  the  loc®motive  would  jolt  along  at  a  snail's  pan'  w  ithout  comfort  and  safety  ;  the 
ocean  liner  would  waddle  like  a  land  crab  ag8  the.automohile  not  exist  .it  ail  BUT 
for  rubber  — GOODRICH  RUBBER.  ,  | 

WORDS  can  not  exaggerate  the  dependency  of  modern,  transportation  on  Good- 
rich and  Goodrich  rubber.  They  jS||irj®ite/ every  phase  of  travel,  every  form 
of  portage.  Even  the  Japanese  jinriksharun-.  the  faster  and  easier  for  Goodrich  solid 
rubber  tires.  Mt? .'    .  ■'•      /  :       ■  f 

M  '  7  /'     '*'':\ 

Incidentally  Goodrich  made  the  first  $$/$  rubber  tire /and  therewith  resolution  i  red 

the  whole  carriage  industry;  just  as  Goodrich's  Steel  Base  Rubber,  tirifr changed  the 

auto  truck  from  a  clumsy,  wasteful Jpbfister  to  an  efficient  dray.   / 

Yet  Goodrich's  fulfillment  of  the  needs  oi  transportation  are  but  a  danger's,  breadth 
in  the  span  of  the  day's  work  o(  the  Goodrich  factories  at  Akron. 

Goodrich  would  still  be  Goodricjl  fenrrWut  transportation,  bjt  r^ansp0rtation  could 
not  be  MODERN  without  Goodrich.  g  _S 


|e  automobile  industry  on  the  move,  and  actually 
1  auromobile;  1or  it  $  the rubber  pneumatic  tire  that 

y 


mwrmmm 


GOODRICH  literally  keeps 
insures  the  existence  of 
makes  the  motor  car  possible,  j 

Yet  Goodrich  does  not  make  a|||^mobUe  tires  —  of the|£f>rototypes,  bicycle  and  motor- 
cycle tires  — because  of  a  mere  demand,  but  because  Goodrich  is  in  the  business  of 
providing  rubber  whether  it  is  a  rubber  band  for  your  last  will  and  testament,  or  tires 
for  your  automobile.  y 

The  horseless  carriage  had  to  h.ftfc -xu'bber- tired  wheels,  hence  Goodrich  science  and 
experience  in  rubber  automatically- ,^eti|  to  the  tg§ks  ot  providing  them. 


SUBMARINE     SUPPLIES 


FAIR    LIST    PRICES 


m 
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AXLE     LIGHTING    I    ELT  ,G nww^  TRUCK  TIRES 


•""^OODRICH  to  begin  evolved  the  single  tube;  next  the  first  clincher  tire,  the  tvpc 
V^»  in  use  today;  and  finally  drafting  its  thread  fabric  principle  from'  Qb^drK-fa  bicycle* 
tire  experience,  produced  the  SILVERTOWN  CORD  TIRE  *ff$f>ducmg  alone  and 
a/uWand  still  the  ONLY  two-ply,  cable-cord  tire,  fastest  andjjylt  ..#&able  of  tires. 

And  further,  the  debt  the  automobile  owes  Goodrich  pilcjlupnauto  bumpers,  horn 
bulbs,  mats,  battery  jars,  scores  of  hard  rubber  parts,  wrfand  tubings.  ■ 

OODRICH  rubber  is  MASTER  of  transportation  on  land ;   MISTRESS  on  sea. 

You  are  shuttled  in  safety  and  comfort  betwjL^ew "York and  San  Fr.mcwo 
on  a  lightning  express  train,  and  Goodrich  rubber  i>.  doing  its  part  from  die  head- 
light  of  the  locomotive  to  the  tail  of  the  last  cjfoft  vRtibber  packing  tripling  the 
power,  rubber  valves  resisting  hot  and  cold  water  in  the"  engine,  and  hose  jndtaim&ofa 
dozen  different  kinds  and  uses,  make  the  GREAT  MOGOEthe  miracle  o(  speed  it  is. 

Throughout  the  train  rubber  buffers,  rubber  matting,  inlaid  tiling,  an  J  a  sere  of  rubber 
ingenuities  serve  your  comfort.  The  cheery  brightness  of  electric  lights  would"' be 
wanting  without  Goodrich  Axle  LightingJ$j|f,  and'  the  safety  of  the  air-brake  With- 
out Goodrich  Air  Brake  hose. 

Travel  to  sea,  and  the  Goodrich  rubber  goes  with  you  inyinarine  decjf  rjo£e,  collapsi- 
ble buckets,  life  saving  devices,  rubber  Jioots,  storm  coats,  packing,  electrical  ,wirc 
and  transmission  belts.  ,  / 

The  dreadnaught  could  not  plow  tlgiAvaves;  nor  the  submarine  tfiyf  into  the  deep; 

nor  the  hydroplane  ride  the  wavcs%ithout  Goodrich  rubber.  -  / 

.  .    -        )  .    J 

THE  progress  of  transportation  !nr  half  a;  century  is  written  m/rhe progress,  of  Good- 
rich and  Goodrich  rubber.    JK 

Goodrich  was  pioneer  in  t!m-4evelopme$'t  of  transportation,  ever,  enlisting  its 
rubber-making  knowledge  to  nfoet  rhe  call  for  quicker  and  safer  travel. 

Goodrich  rubber  has  taken  the  shock  of  Vibration; 
provided  comfort  and  safeguarded  lite;  shielded  d 
hardier  machinery  from  wear  and  tear,  f    A 

ALL  because  the  DUTY  of  rubber  to  the  v,  o rid  is  die  duty  of  the  House  of  Goodrich. 

Whatever  is  needed  in  rubKr,  Goodrich  will  rns*ke  it  FIRST/and  make  it  BEST. 

Because  Goodrich  rubber  has 'put  comfort.  .-a/etW,  speed  and, economy  in  transportation, 
Goodrich  IS  rubber  to  the  tr  ^hsporratiop  part  of  the  world. 

RICH  COMPANY 

i  OHIO 


s 


SB 


japs  and  concussions ; 
Scljpmsrn  from  ruin  and 


X4K 


FAIR    TREATMENT 


BALLOON   SUPPLIES 
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Over  103,000 
Cars  Stolen 
Here  in  1916 


Powersteel 
Autowlock 

Could  Prevent  This 

Automobile  thievery  has  reached  a 
climax.  Car  thieves,  operating  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  made 
a  grand  haul  last  year  of  more  than 
103,000  automobiles.  During  the  first 
seven  months  of  1916.  3000  cars  were 
stolen  in  Chicago  alone! 

Practically  all  of  these  thousands  of 
automobile  thefts  could  have  been  pre- 
vented—  if  the  cars  had  only  been 
equipped  with  Powersteel  Autowlockl 
Powersteel  Autowlock  affords  genuine 
protection  to  your  car  or  spare  tires.  It's 
four  feet  of  waterproofed 
Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
with  an  eye  in  each  end.  A 
strong  non-pickable  lock 
locks  the  ends  together 
around  wheel  and  spring  or 
spare  tire  and  rack.  Some 
insurance  companies  reduce 
their  rates  10%  if  you  use 
Powersteel  Autowlock. 
Price,  east  of  Rockies.  $2.25. 
Basline  Autowlinh,  an- 
other necessity,  is  the  original 
wire  rope  towline.  It  gets 
you  home  from  anywhere. 
East  of  Rockies,  #4.55. 

Buy  from  your  A  ccessory  Dealer. 
Literature  on  request. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO.'** 
St.  Louis  New  Yoik 

Manufacturers   of  celebrated  Yellow 

Strand  Wire  Rope  ^iJ! 

Wise  wire  rope  purchasers  specify  B.&B.  cables 


MET  THIS  ©A^A©E  * 


M  1 


Own  your  private  garage  and  save  rent.     Our  boon 
"Where  to  keep  the  Car"  tells  how  easily  this  can 
now  he  done.    Send  for  it  today — it's  FREE. 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


Save  time.   Keep  extra  tires  convenient  and  safe- 
needed  when  least  expected.  Equip  your  car  with 

McKINNON  TIRE  HOLDERS 

Light,  strong,  anti-rattling.  For  smooth  or 
non-skid  tires.  Steel  electrically  welded.  Enamel 
finish.  Attach  easily  to  rear  of  Ford,  Chevrolet, 
or  running  boardsof  any  car  with  30x3^  in.  tires. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  Prices 

McKINNON   DASH  CO 

Dept. 34, Buffalo,  N.Y. 


explode  with  ear-splitting  fumigations. 
Then  the  door-bell  was  rung  perennially 
by  a  special  constable,  who  cautioned  us 

for  leaving  the  front  door  open.  He  told 
us  that  the  chief  damage  done  was  wrought 
on  a  three-story  temperament  that  had 
been  struck  by  a  defamatory  bomb.  The 
local  fire-brigade  had  been  moralized  to 
deal  with  this  confabulation. 

Plucking  up  courage,  we  posted  our- 
selves at  an  upper  window,  from  which  wo 
had  a  pantomimic  view  of  the  heavens. 
The  spectacle  was  one  that  roused  my 
marital  spirit.  Shells  were  bursting  around 
the  monster,  and  cavalcades  of  little  stars 
streamed  like  meters  down  the  sky.  Some 
of  our  gallant  little  monograms,  too,  had 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  were  flying 
above  the  Zeppelin  at  an  amazing  attitude. 
The  enemy,  realizing  that  the  situation  was 
vicarious,  was  seeking  to  escape,  but 
his  object  was  filtrated.  Suddenly  an 
anonymous  cheer  from  the  onlookers  an- 
nounced a  hit.  With  astonishing  felicity, 
tongues  of  flame  began  to  leap  from  the 
monster's  body,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
the  great  vessel  was  in  a  hopelessly  in- 
ebriate condition — its  stem  being  broken. 
It  fell  from  the  skies,  as  Shakespeare  says, 
"like  Luther,  never  to  rise  again." 

In  the  morning  I  visited  the  scene  along 
with  hundreds  of  others  in  quest  of  momen- 
tums.  The  field  where  the  wreck  fell  was 
strewn  with  half-insinuated  material  that 
was  being  sifted  by  a  savage  corps  of 
military.  I  was  lucky  in  securing  a  fairly 
large  piece  of  that  light  metal  albumen, 
which  I  have  ordered  to  be  made  into  two 
immature  drinking-cups.  One  of  these  I 
shall  send  you,  dear  Lydia,  as  an  intangible 
remembrance  of  our  escape. 


"DIAMOND  JIM"   BRADY 

AS  much  as  the  Great  White  Way  can 
grieve  for  any  one,  it  mourns  for 
"Diamond  Jim."  Spenders  it  has  in 
plenty,  favorites  succeed  each  other  from 
month  to  month,  but  no  one  can  take  the 
place  of  "Diamond  Jim"  and  his  jewelry. 
A  first  night  won't  seem  like  a  first  night 
any  more,  without  his  blazing  shirt-studs 
in  the 'front  row ;  the  waiters  at  the  cabarets 
can  no  longer  tell  the  day  of  the  week  by 
the  particular  set  of  gems  flashed  by  J. 
Buchanan  Brady.  For  he  had  six  pet  sets 
— diamond,  diamond  and  ruby,  pearl, 
emerald,  ruby,  and  cat's-eye — which  he 
wore  in  strict  rotation,  never  breaking  the 
order  except  for  some  most  unusual  cere- 
mony. Each  of  these  sets  was  worth 
$100,000.  They  were  the  pride  of  his 
heart.  He  called  them  his  darlings,  and 
every  night  he  wore  one  as  the  Jiost  of  a 
gay  dinner-party.  Jewelry,  terrapin,  candy, 
and  a  first  night — such  were  the  pleasures 
of  "Diamond  Jim,"  whose  loss  sent  Broad- 
way into  mourning  for  twenty-four  hours 
after  his  recent  death  at  Atlantic  City.  The 
Brady  that  Broadway  knew  is  described 
in  the  New  York  American: 

"Diamond  Jim"  Brady,  best  known 
for  his  big  collection  of  diamonds,  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  known  character  in 
the  life  of  the  Great  White  Way.  And 
yet,  as  he  himself  put  it,  he  "split  his 
life  fifty-fifty"  between  business  and  plea- 


sun-.  Hi  despised  so-called  pikers,  but 
he  never  condoned  extravagance.  High 
spending  was  not  extravagance  when  one 
could  afford  it,  he  believed,  lb-  touched 
neither  tobacco  nor  intoxicants. 

If  "Diamond  Jim"  whiled  his  every 
night  away  between  terrapin  and  tango- 
parties,  and  blinked  complacently  al 
Broadway's  fledglings  making  their  brief 
fling,  he  was  not,  according  to  bis  lights,  a 
wasting  spender.  He  had  money,  lols  of 
it — some  say  $5,000,000 — but  wealth  came 
to  him  after  years  of  hard  work  and 
hoarding. 

"Gems  are  my  pets,"  he  said,  "That's 
why  I  like  'em. 

"I  am  a  first-nighter,"  he  said  —  and 
no  first-night  theatrical  performance  was 
quite  complete  without  "Diamond  Jim" 
and  his  sparkling  shirt-bosom — "because  1 
like  to  take  a  chance.  Attending  a  first- 
night  performance  is  taking  considerable 
chance." 

There  was  another  Brady  whom  Broad- 
way didn't  know  while  Wall  Street  did. 
How  he  did  it  no  one  can  figure  out,  yet 
his  life  was  really  "fifty-fifty,"  and  in  busi- 
ness hours  he  was  a  hard  and  able  worker 
and  "the  master  salesman  of  America." 
Perhaps,  after  his  experience  in  outwitting 
and  convincing  New  York  waiters,  the 
wiles  of  the  mere  business  man  presented 
no  difficulty  to  his  talents.  At  any  rate, 
the  New  York  World  credits  him  with  an 
extremely  successful  business  career: 

Mr.  Brady  was  born  in  Cedar  Street, 
sixty-two  years  ago,  and  for  the  major  part 
of  that  period  didn't  get  much  nearer  to 
diamonds  than  the  outside  of  the  jeweler's 
window.  He  always  admitted  that  he  had 
not  had  much  education.  He  started  in  as 
a  youngster  "smashing  baggage"  at  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal.  From  this  he 
drifted  into  the  Western  Union's  messenger 
service,  became  an  operator,  and  eventually 
landed  as  such  in  the  office  of  a  big  Wall 
Street  firm. 

He  saved  his  money  and  took  his  first 
big  chance  when  he  backed  an  invention 
for  sawing  iron.  This  venture  proved 
successful.  From  that  his  rise  in  the  busi- 
ness world  was  rapid.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  connected  with  the  American  Steel 
Car  Company,  but  a  few  years  back 
organized  the  Standard  Steel  Company, 
which  practically  owns  the  town  of  Butler, 
Pa.,  most  of  the  25,000  inhabitants  being 
employed  at  the  works. 

Mr.  Brady  began  gathering  jewels  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  His  collection  con- 
sists of  thirty  sets  of  fifteen  pieces  each.  Mr. 
Brady  called  his  gems  "my  pets."  He  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  costly  gifts  to  his 
friends.  His  most  recent  purchase  was  a 
diamond  -  studded  American  flag,  valued 
at  $3,500. 

Mr.  Brady  had  not  been  known  to  miss 
a  "first  night"  in  years.  He  had  a  stand- 
ing order  for  seats  at  every  box-office. 
It  is  said  that  he  knew  personally  more 
actors,  actresses,  and  managers  than  any 
other  person  outside  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Brady  lived  at  No.  7  West 
Eighty-sixth  Street,  a  fine  brownstone 
residence  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  lavish  entertainments.  One  floor 
was  given  over  completely  to  his  ward- 
robe. He  had  two  hundred  suits  of  clothes. 
Mr.  Brady  never  married. 

Mr.  Brady  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune 
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NO  HILLTOO  STEEP 
NO  SAND  TOO  DEEP 


The  "Wolverine  Eight" 


^\ON'T  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 

*~f  an  "eight,11 — and  get  a  "Wolverine 
Eight,"  with  the  famous  Ferro-Jackson,  overhead 
valve  V  type  motor.  The  simplest,  most  powerful, 
most  accessible  and  most  economical  eight  cylinder 
motor  in  the  world.  Owners  average  17.7  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gas.  It  will  go  a  mile  a  minute  if  you 
wish.    It  is  free  from  vibration  at  any  speed. 

And  so  easy  riding.  Only  one  other  car  in  the  world 
compares  with  it — because  only  one  other  car  has  four  full 
elliptic  springs. 

You  want  this  car  because  it  is  the  big  value  eight  with  the 
low  cost  of  operation. 

Go  and  see  it  before  you  buy  any  car. 

Choose  from  these  five  body  styles 

Five- Passenger  Touring  Car      .....  .  $1395 

Two-Passenger  Roadster  .  .......  $1395 

Four-Passenger  Cruiser,  including  five  wire  wheels  .  $1495 

(Wood  wheels  $100  less) 

Five-Passenger  Sedan  (Demountable  Top)  including  regular  top  $1605 

Seven- Passenger  Springfield  Sedan    ......  $2095 

Write  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Jackson  Automobile  Co. 


1318  East  Main  Street 

Jackson,  Michigan 
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Covering  the  South 
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1  hree  strong,  monthly  journals,  each  a  real  selling  force  in  its 
respective  field.  Together  they  "blanket"  the  South's  tremendous 
industrial  activities. 

Southern  Engineer — 20,000  circulation  in  the  power  plants. 
Cotton — 5,000  circulation  in  textile  mills.  Iron  Tradesman — 
5,000  circulation  to  hardware  and  machinery  dealers. 

If  you're  not  selling  the  South,  you're  overlooking  the  most 
attractive  trade  opportunity  of  the  day,  and  these  three  live  journals 
will  "drive  the  entering  wedge"  for  you. 

Full  Details  on  Request. 

W.  R.  C.  SMITH  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Grant  Building  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SEXOLOGY  , 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.  D.  \ 

imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome  r 
way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have.  = 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have.  I 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  E 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have.  | 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have.  e 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have.  | 

I    All  in  one  volume  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have.  | 

I        Illustrated       Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter.  \ 

1     $2.00  postpaid   Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have.  § 

=    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents.  = 

1  PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  783  PERRY  BUILDING,  PH1LA.,  PA.  | 
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Copies  fir  'ZO* 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 
Notices 


Send  2  Cents  in  U.  S.   stamps  to 

pay   postage   and   we  will   send   you   FREE 

a    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of    our    New    Style  "Copley." 

State  size  wanted.  REVERSIBLE  COLLAR  CO..  Dept.  0    Boston,  Mass. 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men,  you  can  print  from 
twenty  to  a  thousand  copies  of  any 
hand-written,  typewritten  or  ruled 
form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

DOTOSPEED 

■  \STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

prints  on  any  size,  weight  or 
kind  of  paper  from  a  3x5  inch 
ruled  index  caul  to  a  four 
page  8VjXl6  incrTfolder. 

Price  $30  with  all  equip- 
ment for  hand-written  and 
typewritten  work. 

Send   for   FREE  TRIAL 
OFFER,     samples    and 
booklet. 

TheRotospeedCo. 

401  West 

5th  Si. 


omplete 


Dayton 
Ohio 


Actual  size 
of  sticker 


FLAG  STICKERS 

(Money  back  if  not  satisfied) 

Use  them  on  letters,  packages,  circulars,  cards,  bills,  menus— everywhere. 
Give  some  visible  sign  of  your  patriotism.    Small  cost.    Stick— and  stay. 

$1  for  1000— $2  for  3000 

$3.60  for  6000— S11.2S  for  25,000—835.00  for  100,000   (Ask  for  quantity  prices) 
Actual  colors— red,  white  and  blue.    Just  the  right  size.    Most  power- 
ful adhesive  known.  Big  profits  for  dealers.  Send  money  at  our  risk. 
Largest  exclusive  label  plant  in  the  world. 
FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY.  Ninth  and  Thompson  Sti.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


since 
1881 


Pajamas  "-J  Night  Shirts 


to  various  charities.    In  addition  to  various 

smaller  bequests  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween four  and  five  million  dollars  will  be 
divided  between  the  .Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital and  the  Society  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.  His  collection  of  jewels,  which 
is  valued  at  more  than  a  million  dollars, 
will  be  distributed  among  thirty-three  of 
his  friends. 
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FROM  MINDS  THAT  ARE  DARKENED 

npHE  hard-headed  old  fellow  who 
-*-  failed  to  distinguish  between  geniu-. 
eccentricity,  and  plain  insanity  came 
nearer  to  being  right  than  most  folk  would 
credit,  it  would  appear  from  some  of  the 
latest  discoveries  along  the  lines  of  liter- 
ature. We  read  to-day  verses  written  by 
presumably  intelligent  gentlemen,  yet 
find  in  them  no  traces  of  anything  which 
would  argue  against  pure  madness.  On 
the  other  hand,  comes  The  Psychogram, 
a  magazine  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital  and  maintained  for  and 
by  the  inmates,  bringing  us  several  speci- 
mens of  verse  which  sound  amazingly  like 
the  work  of  acclaimed  poets. 

When  is  a  poet  sane,  and  when  not?  The 
casual  inquirer  might  aver  that  he  was 
insane  when  he  wrote  some  of  the  pieces  tie 
resistance  evolved  by  certain  of  the  more 
radical  vorticists.  On  the  other  hand,  here 
is  a  poem  taken  from  the  journal  mentioned 
above.  It  reads  very  much  like  a  trans- 
lated classic  epigram: 

Comes  fate  from  somewhere,  takes  it, 
Deftly  cuts  it,  makes  it  smart, 

Until  a  flawless  diamond 
Is  the  pulsing  human  heart. 

And  by  the  same  author  we  are  given  a 
picture  of  simple  home  life,  suggesting  the 
work  of  a  number  of  late  Victorian  authors 
which  it  would  be  literary  heresy  to  name. 
It  runs: 

RAINY-DAY   JOYS 

By  "M" 

A  happy,  merry  time  I  had 

When  on  a  rainy  day 
I  to  tho  roomy  garret  took 

The  children  all  for  play. 

Oh,  how  we  cooked,  and  stewed,  and  messed 

In  Dotty's  kitchen  small, 
And  fed  to  teddy-bear  and  dolls 

The  delicacies  all. 

Oh,  how  we  all  enjoyed  ourselves 

While  rolling  on  the  floor 
Like  barrets,  round,  and  round,  and  round, 

From  window-seat  to  door. 

Oh,  how  we  laughed  and  danced  for  joy 

In  "circus  come  to  town," 
With  Ida  as  a  lioness 

And  Malbon  as  a  clown. 

And  how  the  darlings  listened  all 

To  fairy-tale  and  lore. 
With  glowing  cheeks  and  shining  eyes, 

The  never-enoughs,  for  more. 

And  if  minds  that  are  darkened  can  send 
up,  at  any  time,  a  cry  of  anguish  and 
despair  at  their  state,  such  a  cry  is  worded 
in  the    dozen  lines  called  "Faith."     It  is 
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difficult  to  see  how  a  casual  reader  can 
draw  the  line  of  sane  and  insane  between 
suoh  a  mind  and  some  sorts  of  intellect 
which  create  poetry  for  a  livelihood.  The 
verses,  in  full,  are: 

FAITH 

By  "M" 

Dear  father  mine,  art  thou  alive  somewhere, 
Id  realms  where  beauty,  harmony,  and  grace 
Are  reigning?     "Where  the  lower  passions  all 
Of  earth-born  men  have  ceased,  and  where  no  strife. 
No  clamor,  no  discord  disturbs  the  peace, 
"Which  love  alone  can  create  and  maintain? 

Beloved  one,  if  thou  art  and  seest  me, 

In  all  my  agony  of  soul  and  mind, 

Forsaken,  friendless,  wronged — imprisoned,  too,' — 

Wilt  thou  not  help  me,  wilt  influence  thou 

One  heart,  of  all  the  multitudes  which  live 

And  pulse  with  mine,  to  do  the  right  by  me? 


FIGHTING  QUAKERS 

IN  the  Army  Bill  recently  brought 
before  Congress  there  is  a  provision 
that  members  of  those  religions  who  have 
conscientious  objections  against  fighting 
will  be  excused  from  military  service. 
What  of  the  Quakers,  then?  Will  they 
fight? 

As  Ave  read  the  letters  written  to  vari- 
ous newspapers  by  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  it  is  clear  that  the  Quakers  are, 
after  all,  in  the  position  of  every  other 
religious  sect.  Their  creed  is  against  war, 
and  so  is  that  of  every  other  Christian 
Church;  but  as  individuals  many  Friends 
realize  keenly  the  necessity  for  battle, 
and  as  individuals  they  will  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks.  If  not,  this  would 
be  the  first  war  in  which  the  Quakers  did 
not  take  a  distinguished  and  important 
share.  In  every  great  crisis  the  Quakers 
have  been  confrontfd  by  a  hard  decision, 
for  the  idea  of  force  is  contrary  to  their 
habits  of  thought,  but  they  have  always 
decided  that  there  were  principles  of  right 
and  humanity  which  every  one  was  called 
upon  to  defend  by  the  force  of  arms  if 
long-suffering  patience  proved  of  no  avail. 
Indeed,  some  Quakers  maintain  that  their 
Church  advocates  peace  only  among  in- 
dividuals, not  necessarily  between  nations. 
Read  Mr.  Horace  M.  Lippincott's  letter 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  quoted 
in  The  Friends'  Intelligencer  (Philadelphia) : 

The  "righteous  indignation"  which 
Lucretia  Mott  used  to  say  was  sometimes 
necessary  prompts  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  which  many  Quakers  have  at  this 
time. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Society 
of  Friends  has  stood  stedfastly  and  con- 
sistently for  peace  to  the  limit  of  tolerance. 
The  Quakers  are  perhaps  more  widely 
known  for  this  testimony  than  for  any 
other,  but  it  is  in  matters  of  individual 
conflict  rather  than  in  national  wrong  that 
their  principles  have  proved  efficacious. 
The  greatest  Quakers  that  have  ever  lived 
have  shown  they  were  willing  and  able  to 
offer  active  resistance  to  great  wrongs 
after  their  best  efforts  had  been  given  to 
avoid  such  action.     They  realized  in  such 
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KAHN  Pressed 

Steel  Beams 


Protection  from  fire!  From  vermin!  From  decay!  From  plaster 
cracking!  For  these  four  reasons  alone,  it  pays  to  use  KAHN  PRESSED 
STEEL  BEAMS  and  STUDS. 

KAHN  PRESSED  STEEL  BEAMS  are  quickly  set  in  place,  requiring 
no  forms,  centering  or  special  equipment.  Light  in  weight,  easily  handled. 
Each  beam  reaches  the  building  site  complete,  cut  to  length  and  ready  for 
placing.  HY-RIB  metal  lath  for  the  concrete  and  plaster  is  easily  attached 
by  merely  bending  down  the  prongs  in  the  steel  members. 

In  stores,  apartment  houses,  schools,  hospitals,  hotels,  factories — in  all 
buildings,  large  and  small,  Kahn.  Pressed  Steel  assures  permanent  construc- 
tion for  floors  and  partitions — economical  in  cost  and  simple  to  erect.  No 
breeding  place  for  vermin.     No  decay  with  constant  expense  for  repairs.     No 

danger  from  fire — no  ruined  decorations 
from  plaster  cracking.  This  is  the  four- 
fold protection  of  Kahn  Pressed  Steel. 
Before  building,  write  for  our  sugges- 
tions and  catalog — no  obligation  on  your 
part. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept.  B-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 

Kahn    Building  [Products    for    modern    per- 
manent   construction     cover     Reinforced 
Concrete  in  all  its  phases;  Steel  Window 
Sash  of  every  type;  Metal  Lath  for  plas- 
ter   and    stucco;  Pressed    Steel    joists  and 
studs;  AH-Steel  Buildings  of  panel  units,  etc. 


Weldon  Roberts 
rubber  erasers 

NEWARK,     NEW    JERSEY 

88    STYLES.       ALL     STATIONERS 
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ffiSilffit"  ZR  OLAkuii  s  tu  i 

"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equally  fine  cabinet-wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability — 
are  backed  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and    scratches.     (Really   an    important    point.) 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good* OAK 
furniture."  There  is  no  more  safe  and  enduring 
investment  —  none  better  worth  itisisting  upon. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.. answers  all 
letters.  Add.  R.  1415, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Has  The  Motor  Bool  Bu&GoV  You? 


Health    and    happiness   are   assured 
with  one  of  the  new  popular  priced  Gray 
motors  in  your  boat.     Select  your  boat 
from  our  1017  Boat  Builders  Catalog 
V^  showing  products  of  200  leading  boat. 
»_.   builders.  Select  your  engine  from  our 
new  complete  Engine  Catalog.  Both 
books  FREE.  Send  todav. 

<;kay  motor  company 

'  464  Oakland  Ave.,       Detroit,  Mich. 


75  PRACTICAL  PLANS 

California  Bungalows  and  Houses  especially  suited 
to  any  climate.  New.  attractive  designs  with 
valuable  building  suggestions  all  in  handsome 
1917  Art  Plan  Book.  Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
Send  today  for  your  copy.  Save  time,  trouble. 
Money  refunded  if  not   satisfactory.     Address 

BUILDING   DEPARTMENT 

AURELIUS  S WANSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1005  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
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THE  SKILLED  MACHINIST 
in  the  small  shop  or  garage 
who  buys  his  drills  a  few  at 
a  time  over  the  counter  chooses 

DETROIT 

TWIST  DRILLS 

for  the  same  reason  that  leading 
corporations  specify  them  by  the 
year — quicker,  cleaner  holes  at 
less  cost  for  power. 

If  you  use  twist  drills  for  any 
purpose,  write  at  once  for  litera- 
ture explaining  how  to  cut  the 
cost  of  your  drilling  operations. 
If  you  are  a  dealer,  ask  for  details 
of  profit-making  Sales  Plan. 

DETROIT  TWIST  DRILL  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHICAN 


im/otifCarJ 

better  for  < 

liitr*- «ii»i«--aafe'H.rit  ■-  '  -       ,: 

Save  S40  shop  charges — use  car  next  day.  New 
I  chemical  disco-very  AutoNamel  (not  a  paint). 
|  app]  ied  over  old  paint   by  yourself  or  chauffeur 

(absolutely  no  skill  needed),  dries  overnight  into  bril- 
fliant  coating  —  tough,  unrentable,  smooth  as  glass, 
1  "uniting"    with  metal   on  new    principle.   _  One  coat  te 

equals  four  of  ordinary  paint;  lustrous,  lasting  as  best  P 

shop  job.       Used  successfully  by  owners  everywhere; 

OUARAXTEED  by  famous  piano-fiuish  firm.  Write  for 
I  intensely  interesting  proofs. 

AUTONAMEL  CO.,  93-95  St.  Paul  Street, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


iraYPTOK 

11   GLASSES    IV, 
THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 

KRYPTOKS  {pronounced  Crip-tocks) 

keep  your  eyes  young  in  youthfulness  be- 
cause they  combine  near  and  far  vision  in  one 
pair  of  glasses.  They  keep  your  eyes  young 
in  looks  because  they  are  free  from  the  age- 
revealing  seam  or  hump  of  old  style  double 
vision  glasses. 

Ask  your  oculist,   optometrist  or  optician 
about  KRYPTOK  Glasses. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Eyesight  Efficiency." 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,   Inc. 

1050  Old  South  Building 
BOSTON    MASS. 


cases  of  great  collective  oppression  that 
mere  submission  only  rendered  the  objects 
of  the  oppressors  more  easily  attained. 

Thus  William  Perm  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Lord  Baltimore  said  that  his 
opponents  must  be  "broken"  and  that 
if  "lenitives  will  not  do,  eoercives  must  be 
tried."  In  that  prophetic  proposal,  "An 
Essay  Toward  the  Present  Peace  of 
Europe,"  he  advocated  a  league  of 
nations,  antedating  by  moro  than  two 
hundred  years  the  present  League  to  En- 
forco  Peace,  and  proposed  that  those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  league 
be  compelled  by  force  of  arms  to  submit. 

Penn's  able  secretary,  James  Logan, 
strongly  favored  a  defensive  warfare  and 
assisted  Franklin  in  his  plans  for  the 
defense  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  forci- 
bly maintaining  his  position  in  both 
legislative  assembly  and  in  his  own 
Friends'  meeting. 

John  Dickinson,  a  founder  of  the 
famous  Friends'  Boarding  -  School  at 
Westtown,  swayed  the  councils  of  the 
Colonies  for  twenty  years  and  wrote  many 
of  the  State  papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  His  "Farmers'  Letters"  caused 
the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and,  altho 
opposing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  inopportune,  he  became  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  in  the  ensuing  struggle,  and  later 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  one  of  the 
framers  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Nathanael  Greene,  a  Rhode  Island 
Quaker  and  the  son  of  a  minister  among 
Friends,  became  a  major-general  second 
only  to  Washington  in  ability,  and  Thomas 
Mifflin,  of  Philadelphia,  rose  to  a  like 
rank,  being  the  first  aide-de-ca?np  chosen 
by  Washington. 

Israel  Whelen,  a  distinguished  Quaker 
banker,  of  Philadelphia,  became  com- 
missary-general of  the  Continental  Army, 
and  the  Quakeress  Betsy  Ross  made  the 
first  American  flag. 

In  the  War  of  1812,  Jacob  Brown,  a 
Bucks  County  Quaker  and  the  head  of 
Friends'  School  in  New  York  City,  was 
the  most  successful  general  and  rose  to 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

When  the  incubus  of  human  slavery 
seemed  to  threaten  the  very  heart  of  the 
nation,  the  Quakers  arose  almost  in  a  body 
to  a  vigorous  service  toward  its  abolish- 
ment. They  were  in  the  very  front  of  the 
most  ardent  abolitionists  and  openly 
defied  the  laws  in  assisting  the  property  of 
Southern  slave-owners  to  escape.  Their 
agitation  perhaps  did  most  to  bring  on  the 
war — "the  only  practical  way,"  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  told  Elizabeth  Gurney,  "to 
resist  oppression."  The  Quakers  furnished 
more  soldiers  to  the  Northern  Army  in 
proportion  to  their  membership  than  any 
other  denomination,  and  many  of  them  rose 
to  high  rank.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever 
been  known  to  denounce  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  carrying  on  the  war  or  for  praying 
God  that  it  might  not  cease  until  slavery 
was  stamped  out.  Lueretia  Mott  and 
Deborah  Wharton,  famous  preachers  of 
that  time,  preached  neither  peace  nor 
war  to  the  soldiers,  but  "to  do  their  duty 
as  they  saw  it."  They  fell,  no  doubt, 
that  it  was  worth  a  few  valiant  lives  that 
the  government  of  the  people  "should  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

The  foundation  principle  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  is  a  belief  in  the  universal  and 
direct  revelation  of  God  to  every  human 
being,  and  the  object  of  the  Society  is  to 
awaken  every  one  to  a  consciousness  that 


God  speaks  to  him  directly  without  any 
intermediary.  Consequently,  all  other 
beliefs  and  actions  must  he  left  to  the 
individual  after  he  has  exhibited  a  good 
degree  of  seeking  and  faithfulness.  Such 
a  liberal  and  tolerant  organization  is 
bound  to  become  the  hitehing-post  for 
fads  and  to  offer  unusual  opportunities 
for  radicals,  who  naturally  attract  public 
attention,  and  thus,  unfortunately  and 
frequently,  stamp  the  entire  organization 
in  the  public  mind  with  their  particular 
doctrine.  In  the  past  a  few  rigid  and 
ascetic  Friends  gave  people  the  erroneous 
idea  that  the  Quakers  were  a  hard  and 
peculiar  set,  and  now  a  few  sincere  and 
zealous  idealists  are  creating  the  im- 
pression that  all  Quakers  advocate  peace 
at  any  cost,  even  a  surrender  to  the  most 
evil  influence  in  the  world. 

The  truth  is  that  the  majority  of 
Quakers  are  as  earnestly  opposed  as  auy 
one  to  the  oppression  of  the  military  caste, 
to  the  unquestioned  might  and  right  of  the 
state,  to  the  human  slavery  and  slaughter 
imposed  upon  Belgium,  Poland,  and 
Armenia,  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
innocent,  non-combatant  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  unparalleled  atrocities,  and  to 
organized  barbarism  in  every  form. 

They  are  as  anxious  as  any  one  that  all 
this  shall  be  stopt  in  the  quickest  and  most 
effective  way  possible,  and  they  have  no 
unity  with  those  who  would  utter  senti- 
mental platitudes  while  a  mad  dog  is 
running  amuck  biting  women  and  children. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  most  radical  of 
them,  in  the  pinch,  would  stand  idly  by 
quoting  some  isolated  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture while  an  insane  man  murdered  him 
or  ravished  his  wife.  In  such  situations 
years  of  patience,  calmness,  and  kindness 
are  of  no  avail,  and  most  Quakers  are  loyal 
to  their  country,  and  if  need  be,  will  make 
forceful  resistance  to  the  continued  vio- 
lence and  armed  interference  with  our 
lives,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Some  of  our  extreme  Friends  seem  to 
have  their  heads  in  the  clouds,  are  en- 
tranced with  their  own  words,  and  have 
a  sincere  longing  for  martyrdom.  They 
fail  to  see  that  wrong  is  relative  and  has 
degrees,  that  there  are  greater  things  even 
than  human  life  and  worse  things  than  war. 
The  public  should  understand  when  such 
expressions  appear  in  the  press  that  they 
represent  views  of  the  author  and  not 
necessarily  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The  Quakers  may  be  depended  upon, 
however,  to  prove  loyal  to  the  nation  and 
to  human  liberties,  even  if  they  show  it  in 
as  peculiar  a  way  as  one  of  their  number 
who  was  a  ship's  captain  and  lay  at  anchor 
in  a  foreign  port.  Espying  a  piratical- 
looking  fellow  coming  up  a  rope  over  the 
side  of  the  ship  he  said:  "Friend,  if  thou 
wants  that  rope,  thou  can  have  it,"  and  he 
cut  the  rope,  letting  the  marauder  down 
to  a  watery  grave,  quickly  and  quietly. 

The  other  side  of  the  controversy  is  set 
forth  in  a  letter  written  to  The  Public 
Ledger  by  Mr.  Rufus  M.  Jones  and  also 
quoted  in  the  Friends'  weekly.  Mr. 
Lippincott,  he  says,  seriously  misrepre- 
sents the  views  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Altho  the  facts  he  cites  arc  true,  and 
altho  many  Quakers  will  agree  with  the 
conclusions  he  draws  from  them,  still  the 
position  that  an3r  armed  force  may  be 
justified  by  circumstance  is  unorthodox, 
and  has  always  been  so  considered.     In 
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Distinction  in  Your  Own  Car 

If  you  give  man  his  choice,  he  will  reject  the  commonplace 
and  select  the  distinctive  every  time.    It's  in  the  blood. 


Open  Cars 
$268$  to 
$3500 

Closed  Cars 
$3000  to 
$4750 


Coventry  Patmore,  who  wrote  wisely  of 
human  life,  said  long  ago:  "The  com- 
munion of  men  upon  earth  abhors  iden- 
tity (similarity)  more  than  nature  does  a  vacuum. 
Nothing  so  shocks  and  repels  the  living  soul  as 
a  row  of  exactly  similar  things,  whether  it  con- 
sists of  modern  houses  or  of  modern  people,  and 
nothing  so  delights  and  edifies   as   distinction" 

And  what  more  delightful  possession  can  one 
have  than  a  distinctively  individual  motor  car — ■ 
a  car  designed  precisely  to  your  personal  taste, 
and  embodying  your  own  ideals  of  what  a  genu- 
inely good  car  should  be?  You  can  make  your 
wishes  come  true  by  ordering  a  Winton  Six.  Our 
artists  are  at  your  service,  keen  to  create  for 
your  ownership  an  exceptional,  distinctive,  de- 
lightful private  vehicle.  Let  us  talk  it  over  with 
you.    Simply  telephone  or  drop  us  a  line  today. 

The  Winton  Company 

11  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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When  is  that 
Birthday? 


Send  your  friends 
one  of  these  unique 
"Chase"  Birthday  Greeting  Cards  —  eacli  flower 
bears  a  sentiment.  35c.  complete.  For  Sale  Every- 
where or  Direct.     Send  for  Catalog  241. 

ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  251  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Little 
Gardens 


Little  Gardens — How  to 
Make  the  Most  of  Them. 

By  H.  H.  Thomas 

111  this  volume  the  author 
tells  how  to  make  a  garden, 
how  it  should  be  planted,  how  to  cultivate  it,  and  the 
best  flowers  to  use — the  making  and  care  of  lawns, 
the  culture  of  ro«es,  carnations,  sweet  peas,  hardy 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc. 

i2mo,  cloth,  bo  cents  net;  postpaid  67  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


I 


A  Prize  Garden 

This  summer  you  can  grow  the 
prize  garden  of  your  neighborhood 
— the  best  garden  you  have  ever 
had — by  using  a 


1ULL-EA5U 
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ADJUSTABLE 
GARDEN  CULTIVATOR 

Instantly  adjusted  to  any  width 
from  7  to  18  inches  so  you  can 
cultivate  the  full  width  of  any  row. 

By   removing  the   middle    tooth   you  can 

straddle  small  plants  and  work  two  rows 

at  once.     Fully  extended,  it  can  be  used  as 

a  rake,  if  desired.      Light  and  wellbalanced 

— a  tool  you  will  enjoy  using. 

For  sale  by  most  dealers.  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  his  name  and  your  own 
on  the  margin  of  this  ad,  tear  out  and 
mail  to  us  with  $1.25  ($1.35  west  of 
the  Rockies  and  in  Canada)  and  your 
Pull-Easy  will  be  sent  promptly  by.Par- 
celPost,  prepaid.    Literature  on  request. 


THE  PULL-EASY  MFG.  CO 


224  Barstow  St 


Adjusted  for  narrow  rows 


refutation  Mr.  Jones  points  out  thai 
\\  illiam  Penn  never  actually  used  force  to 
coerce  his  opponents.  The  long  list  of 
famous  military  leaders  drawn  from  the 
Quaker  ranks  were  not  Quakers  during  the 
period  of  their  military  service.  They 
had  either  resigned  their  membership  or 
been  disowned,  for  the  tenets  of  the 
Church  were  for  complete  non-resistance. 
As  Mr.  Jones  puts  it: 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Society,  the 
common  body  of  men  and  women,  have 
always,  in  their  official  utterances  and  in 
their  practise,  stood  solidly  for  peace. 
There  have  always  been  a  few  members  in 
every  great  testing-time  who  have  taken 
arms  and  fought,  but  they  have  always 
been  rare  exceptions,  and  they  have 
generally  been  disowned  from  member- 
ship. This  present  war  has  proved  to  be, 
as  would  be  expected,  the  severest  crisis 
in  the  history  of  the  Society.  In  England 
a  number  of  young  Friends  have  gone  to 
the  trenches,  but  a  very  much  larger 
number  still  have  gone  to  prison  as  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  the  Society  in 
Great  Britain  has  made  a  most  heroic 
demonstration  of  its  age-long  faith.  No- 
body who  really  knows  what  Friends 
abroad  are  doing  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  they  have  fallen  in  line  with 
the  military  wave,  that  they  have  yielded 
to  the  march  of  force,  or  that  they  have 
surrendered  their  high  faith.  In  America 
there  are  many  indications,  especially 
among  young  Friends,  that  the  conviction 
in  favor  of  peace  has  deepened  since  the 
war  began.  It  seems  likely  that  most 
Friends  in  America  would  be  ready  to 
undergo  any  suffering  whatever  rather 
than  fight.  They  would  be  glad  to  engage 
in  lines  of  relief  work,  they  woidd  accept 
every  opportunity  to  serve  their  country 
or  its  highest  interest  in  peaceful  ways, 
btit  they  could  not  perform  military  servico 
— tho  there  would  no  doubt  be  some  who 
wotdd  think  otherwise  and  who  would 
follow  a  different  course. 

In  a  word,  the  Society  of  Friends  will 
remain  at  peace,  while  individual  Quakers 
go  off  to  war.  The  question  is  summed  up 
by  Mr.  Amos  Peaslee,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

The  Quakers  have  justly  earned  the 
reputation  of  disliking  war.  Of  course 
they  do.  Personally,  I  have  never  had 
the  misfortune  to  meet  any  one  who 
does  like  it.  With  all  other  persons  of 
reasonable  common  sense,  they  recognize 
that  war  is  an  anachronism,  and  that  a 
nation  built  on  broad  and  generous  prin- 
ciples of  thought  can  afford  to  toss  off 
many  insults  to  itself  which  have  in 
prior  ages  been  considered  ground  for 
hostilities. 

But,  like  all  other  such  persons,  the 
great  body  of  them  who  think  things 
through  are  equally  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that,  until  civilization  provides  machinery 
for  the  administration  of  international 
justice  and  the  preservation  of  inter- 
national peace  and  order,  democracy 
and  righteousness  cannot  be  insured  by 
pusillanimous  inaction;  and  that  such 
machinery  can  only  be  developed  through 
the  willingness  of  each  nation  promptly 
and  effectively  to  contribute  all  the 
force  that  may  be  necessary  to  suppress 
violations  of  international  law. 


This  Big  Book  Boosts 
Farm  Values 

It  was  written  for  farmers — not  en- 
gineers; about  country  roads — not 
city  pavements.  Its  language  is 
plain — its  pictures  convincing. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject  of 
roads:  location,  correction,  grad- 
ing, drainage  and  upkeep.  It  ex- 
plains all  modern  methods  and 
the  use  of  all  up-to-date  road  build- 
ing machinery. 

Used  now  as  a  text  book  in  over 
fifty  colleges  and  universities. 

This  Valuable  Book  Free 

Better  roads  increase  farm  values,  develop 
better  schools  and  churches  and  open  up 
greater  business  and  social  advantages. 
You  need  this  book.  Every  road  com- 
missioner, supervisor  or  farmer  interested 
in  the  great  National  movement  for 
better  roads  should  have  a  copy.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

Good  Roads  Book  No.  .615 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


Give  Mrs.  Wren  This 
4-Room  House 


$5  for  this 

4- Room 

Wren 

House 


A  Dodson  House,  built  by 
the  "man  the  birds  love, "will 
bring  a  family  of 
these  birds  to  live 
in  your  yard.  Mr. 
Dodson  has  spent 
23  years  in  learning 
how  to  build  houses 
that  the  birds  like. 
B  ird  Lodge,  his 
beautiful  home,  is 
thronged  with  na- 
tive birds.  Wrens, 
blue-birds,  martins, 
each  must  have  a 
special  style  house. 
Prices  range  from 
51.50  to  $65. 


Built  of 

Oak, 
Cypress 
Shingles 
Copper 
Coping. 


Valuable  Bird  Book  Free 

"Your  Bird  Friends  and  How  to  Win  Them"  is  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  Dodson.  Tells  how  to  attract  and 
protect  our  beautiful  song  birds.  Illustrates  full 
Dodson  line.  Gives  prices.  Sent  free  with  bird 
picture  in  colors  for  framing. 

JOSEPH   H.  DODSON 

Vice-President  and  Director  American  Audubon  Association 
730  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  III. 
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The  difference  between  Kelly- 
Springfield  mileage  and  other 
tire  mileage  is  the  difference 
between  a  certified  check  and  a 
promissory   note. 
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[    OOK    these    business  builders    over. 
1=1  You  don't  speak  of  them  as  "a  du- 
plicating device" — "an   addressing  ma- 
chine"— -"a       correspondence        phono- 
graph"— "an  adding  machine."     You  give  them  names, 
"Multigraph" — "Addressograph"— "Dictaphone" — "Bur- 
roughs '  because  you  know  that  satisfaction  lies  in  names 
with  records  for  performance.     What  such  names  are  to 
their  respective  fields,  so  FEDERAL  is  to  haulage.     A 
business  builder,  first  and  foremost,  it  saves  you  money 
— makes  you   money — aids  your  business  growth. 


THE  FEDERAL  is  a  business  builder 
because    it    meets    the   measure  you 
apply  to  it.     "Will  it  pay?"     "What  does  it  give 
for  what  it  costs?"  "Will  it  fit  my  business  needs?" 

Federal  representatives  expect  these  questions. 
They  study  your  peculiar  needs  and  answer  you 
— in  actual  facts  and  figures  given  by  other  men 
in  similar  lines  of  business. 

They  show  how  FEDERALS  cut  down  over- 
head by  cutting  haulage  costs — how  FEDERALS 


do  more  in  a  given  time — work  longer  hours  when- 
ever emergency  requires — never  need  a  rest. 

They  also  show  how  FEDERALS  widen  your 
delivery  field.  Thirty — forty — fifty  miles,  or  even 
more,  are  easy  distances  for  daily  trips. 

Outlying  towns — distant  shipping  terminals- — 
customers  some  miles  away  are  brought  right  to 
your  door.     All  this  is  business-building. 


W rite  for  "FEDERAL  Traffic  News" — a  business- building  publication. 
It    covers    very    largely,    actual    haulage    problems    and   their    solution. 


Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  nth  Power. — Knicker- 
the  nth  power  of  patriotism?  " 
Bocker— "  Enlist."— Siui. 


What  is 


Vale. — "  Has  the  plumber  finished  his 
work?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  over  two  hours  ago.  He  is 
almost  ready  to  leave." — Life. 


Blocking  Traffic— Mr.  Peck—"  Would 
you  mind  compelling  me  to  move  on, 
officer?  I've  been  waiting  on  this  corner 
three  hours  for  my  wife  !  " — Puck. 


A  Link  With  the  Past.— Dr.  A.  S.  Tibby 
will  speak  on  "  Shakespeare"  at  the  next 
meeting  in  Denver  of  the  American  Uni- 
versity Society.  Dr.  Tibby  knew  Shake- 
speare intimately. — Boulder  Camera. 


A  Neat  Housekeeper. — There  was  a 
timid  knock  at  the  door.  ;<  If  you  please, 
kind  lady,"  the  beggar  said,  "  I've  lost 
my  right  leg — " 

"  Well,  it  ain't  here,"  retorted  the  lady 
of  the  house,  and  slammed  the  door. — 
New  York  Times. 


Another  Ghostly  Warrior. — Mr.  Robert 
P.  Skinner,  Counsel  General  here,  already 
has  received  500  names  of  Americans  in 
England  willing  to  fight  if  necessary,  in- 
cluding many  received  to-day.  Among 
them  is  Philip  Klein,  a  playwright,  who 
was  killed  aboard  the  Lusitania. — Herald. 


H.  C.  L.  Baffled. — A  golf  enthusiast  was 
describing  to  his  friend  the  varied  joys  the 
game  afforded  him.  Finally  he  wound  up 
by  saying: 

"  Do  you  know,  I'd  rather  play  golf 
than  eat?  " 

"  But  whatever  does  your  wife  say  to 
that?  "  inquired  the  friend. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  know,"  was  the  response, 
"  she's  rather  relieved,  because  she'd  rather 
play  bridge  than  cook!" — -Chicago  Daily 
News. 


In  Remembrance. — He  was  a  rackety 
young  man  and  kept  very  late  hours,  but 
had  now  joined  the  Fusileers  and  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  and  on  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  beloved  he  said  to  her: 

"  Darling,  w7hen  I  am  far  away  wilt 
thou  gaze  at  yon  star  every  night  and 
think  of  me?  " 

"I  will,  indeed,  dearest,"  she  replied. 
"  If  I  needed  anything  to  remind  me  of 
you,  I  should  choose  that  very  star." 

"  Why?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because  it  is  out  so  late  at  night  and 
looks  so  pale  in  the  morning." — Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Novel  Pattern. — An  elderly  lady  entered 
a  store  and  asked  to  be  shown  some  table- 
cloths. A  salesman  brought  a  pile  and 
showed  them  to  her,  but  she  said  she  had 
seen  those  elsewhere — nothing  suited  her. 

"  Haven't  you  something  new?  "  she 
asked. 

The  clerk  then  brought  another  pile 
and  showed  them  to  her. 

"  These  are  the  newest  pattern,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  notice  that  the  edge 
runs  right  around  the  border  and  the 
center  is  in  the  middle." 

"  Isn't  that  lovely  !  "  said  the  lady.  "  I 
will  take  half  a  dozen  of  those." — Life. 


Maximum  Motor  Power 

at  all  speeds  is  dependent  upon  a 
thoroughly  efficient  ignition  system. 


^^tn 
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AtwaterKen 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

Delivers  to  each  cylinder  a  big,  hot 
dynamic  spark  of  unfailing  intensity 
at  all  speeds — starting  to  maximum. 

Reduces  gear  shifting  and  motor  stalling 


Type  CC  for  Magneto  Replacement  spe- 
cially adapted  to  Maxwell  and  Overland  cars 

Atwater  Kent  Mp&Works 

^Itilaaelpkiaj 

SEE    YOUR    DEALER    OR  WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS 
TO    NUMBER    4941      STENTON    AVENUE,    PHILADELPHIA 


VNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  "f  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid* 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


TRY  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  from 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Ranger"  line.  We 
send  it  on  approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL,  freight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  the 
trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Write  at  once  for  large  illus- 
trated catalog  showing  complete 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  end  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  most  marvelous 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You 
will  be  astonished  at  our  low 
prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

RIDER   AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders 
for  Bicycles,    Tires  and   Sundries 
from  our  big  catalog.     Do  Business  direct 
with  the  leading  bicycle  house  in  America. 
not  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do. 

MCA  II    CYCLE    COMPANY  ^S& 
tHU   Dept.Ml72, CHICAGO,  ILL 


SjJ    FOR  m  MEN  ^    OF  BRAINS 

-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


Writing  for  the  Magazine 


A 


S 

NEW  course  of  twenty-five  lessons  in  all  forms  of 
Magazine  Writing,  taught  by  Prof.  Hubert  \\  .  .Seal, 
formerly  of  World's  Work. 

Teaches  what  editors  want  and 
how  to  meet  their  requirements. 

Our  courses  in  Short-Story  WritingjVer- 
sification.  Journalism,  Photoplay  Writ- 
ing,etc. .have  helped  hundreds  of  writers 
to  gain  a  foothold  with  leading  maga- 
zines and  best  producing  companies. 
150-Page  Catalog  Free.  Please  address 
The   Home  Correspondence    School 

Prof.  Neal  Dept.  55,  Springfield,  Mass. 


I 
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M'CArVTHV 


The  Athlete's  First  Principle  Is  To  Keep 
His  System  Clean 

He  doesn't  allow  food  to  ferment  in  his  intestines.  He  doesn't  give 
his  body  a  chance  to  absorb  poisons. 

He  knows— and  your  doctor  will  tell  you— that  anything  from  a  head- 
ache to  the  most  serious  illness  may  result  from  such  absorption. 
Nujol  removes  poisons  from  the  system,  and  gives  the  tissues  of  the 
body  a  chance  to  build  up  and  resist  disease. 

Nujol  is  not  habit-forming.  Nujol  does  not  gripe.  It  relieves  you 
of  straining,  does  not  weaken  nor  upset  the  stomach,  is  absolutely 
pure  and  harmless,  and  is  delightful  to  take. 

It  is  especially  fine  for  young  mothers,as  it  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  therefore  in  no  way  affects  the  child. 
Nujol  is  the  only  remedy  for  constipation  we  manufacture;  the  gen- 
uine is  sold  onlyinpintbottles,bearingNujol trade-mark.  Allbottles 
are  filled  at  our  absolutely  modern  and  sanitary  Nujol  plant. 
The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has  used  its  world-wide  re- 
sources in  producing  Nujol,  and  its  reputation  is  behind  the  product. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual. 
There  is  no  other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 
Write  today  to  Dept.  66  on  coupon  and  margin 
below  for  instructive  booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses. 


STANDARD     OIL     COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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PJease    send   me    booklet   on    the    treatme... 
Write  your  name  and  address  plainly 


Name. 


Addr 


nent    of   constipation       /I  "\ 

lainly  below  rt     I        ^r  ' 

ity:  ^_  . ."State— __^.._\^    J 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority  quickly  becomes 
(•lain  to  the  man  ur  woman  who  investigates. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $  1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 

Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
jecord  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new— in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 


iu!it,droP  blade   In,   turn   handle. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.    Ma- 
chine gives  "heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 
lO  Days  Free  Trial — write 
for  booklet.      Send   name   of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
or  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  202,  Dayton,  O. 


Save  Time  and  Postage! 

Saves  two -thirds  time'.  Detaches,  moistens 
affixes  and  records  stamps  by  a  single, quick  oper 
ation  of  plunger.  Stops  waste  by  keeping 
stamps  locked  in  one  place,  protected  against 
loss,  spoilage,  misuse  and  theft. 

7he  MULTIP0ST 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Recorder 

Pays  for  itself  quickly  in  stamps  and  time  saved — 
in  any  size  office.  Small,  simple,  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Used  in  over  25,000 
offices.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  first 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  stamp 
afKxers.  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL— no 
money  in  advance.  Write  at  once — for 
trial  machine  or  literature. 

MULTIPOST  CO., 

Dept.  A    Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Not  Yet,  But  Soon.—"  Waiter,  bring  me 
forty  dollars'  worth  of  ham  and  eggs." 
'  We  don't  serve  half-portions." — Life. 

Change  Needed.  —  Edith  —  "  Haven't 
you  and  Ja<;k  been  engaged  long  enough  to 
get  married?  " 

Ethel—  "  Too  long.  He  hasn't  a  eent 
left." — Boston  Transcript. 


Flood    Damage.—  Onyx  —  "  My    wife 

burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  the  of  her  night." 

Bronx — "  Did  she  cause  any  trouble?  " 

Onyx—"  I  should  say  so.     Swept  away 

$48  for  a  new  hat  in  the  first  torrent." — 

Chaparral. 


Leave  Well  Alone. — Captain—"  Have 
.you  changed  the  guard  yet?  " 

The  Newchum  Junior — "  No,  sir;  the 
old  guard  was  doing  the  job  so  well,  sir, 
I  thought  I'd  let  'em  stay  on,  sir."— 
Sydney  Bulletin. 


All  Fixt. — A  Brighton  mother,  on  hear- 
ing that  her  sister  had  received  a  new 
little  girl,  said  to  Lillian,  her  little  daughter: 

"  Lillian,  auntie  has  a  new  baby,  and 
now  mama  is  the  baby's  aunt,  papa  is  the 
baby's  uncle,  and  you  are  her  little  cousin." 

'  Well,"  said  Lillian,  wonderingly, 
"  wasn't  that  arranged  quick?  " — Tit-Bits. 


Sent  by  Charon.— Bern,  April  4. — Tho 
German-Swiss  Court  of  Arbitration  has 
handed  down  a  ruling  under  which  two 
Swiss  citizens  who  lost  their  lives  as  a 
result  of  the  torpedoing  of  the  cross- 
Channel  steamship  Sussex  by  a  German 
submarine  in  March,  1916,  are  awarded 
respectively  180,000  francs  and  40,000 
francs. — New  York  Sun. 


His  Strong  Point. — "  Is  your  husband 
much  of  a  provider,  Malindy?  " 

"  He  jes'  ain't  nothin'  else,  ma'am.  He 
gwine  to  git  some  new  furniture  providin' 
he  gits  de  money;  he  gwine  to  git  de 
money  providin'  he  go  to  work;  he  go  to 
work  providin'  de  job  suits  him.  I  never 
see  such  a  pro\ddin'  man  in  all  mah 
days." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


A  Hard  Blow. — The  politician  rushed 
past  the  official  Cerberus  into  the  editorial 
sanctum. 

'  What  do  you  mean?  "  he  roared. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  insulting  me  as 
you  did  in  last  night's  Clamor?  " 

"Just  a  moment,"  replied  the  editor. 
"  Didn't  the  story  appear  as  you  gave  it 
to  us,  namely,  that  you  had  resigned  as 
city  treasurer?  " 

"  It  did.  But  you  put  it  under  the  head 
'  Public  Improvements.'  " — Everybody's. 


No  Case. — The  old  miser  in  the  story, 
who  dropt  a  five-dollar  gold  pieco  in  the 
plate  at  church,  mistaking  it  for  a  nickel, 
could  get  no  great  satisfaction  out  of  the 
deacon,  as  will  be  recalled,  but  he  was  not 
the  man  to  give  up  easily. 

Accordingly  he  sought  legal  advice  with 
a  view  of  instituting  a  suit  at  law. 

But  the  lawyer  whom  he  consulted  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  gifted  souls  who 
would  rather  be  witty  than  rich,  or  almost 
anything  else,  for  that  matter. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  at  once,  "  you  have  no 
case.  You  are  guilty  of  contributory 
rnHigcnce." — Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Famous  Hill-Climb  of 

HUDSON  SUPER-SIX 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 

$1650 

Cabriolet,  3 -passenger  j 

.   1950 

Touring  Sedan 

2175 

Limousine      .... 

2925 

Limousine  Landaulet    . 

.  3025 

Town  Car     .      ■  ■  . 

2925 

Town  Car  Landaulet    . 

.  "3025 

(All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit) 

^$\ftVVSOHW 

<t.\  SUPER  /-# 

^|\  SIX/W 

In  a  hundred  cities,-  Hudson  dealers 
have  won  the  local  records  with  the 
Super-Six.  *  ' 

Not  in  America  only.  In  several 
countries  Super-Sixes  have  won  the  hill- 
climbing  records. 

But  the  Pike's  Peak  climb  last  Sep- 
tember was  the  world's  supreme  test. 
There  twenty  great  cars,  all  specially 
built,  met  for  a  race  to  "the  top  of  the 
world."  And' the  Hudson  Super-Six 
made  the  best  time  of  all. 

What  They  Drove 

The  Super-Six,  remember,  is  a  small, 
light  Six.  It  doesn't  win  by  size.  It  won 
these  tests  just  as  it  won  all  other 
worth-while  records — by  endurance. 

This  invention — patented  by  Hudson 
—has  minimized  motor  friction.  It  thus 
added  8.0  per  cent  to  the  motor's 
efficiency.  It  nearly  doubled  the  motor's 
endurance. 

You  don't  care  to  climb  Pike's  Peak 
at  the  speed  the  Super-Six  showed  it 
could  do.  You  don't  care  to  go  102  miles 
per  hour,  as  a  Super-Six  stock  chassis  has 


done.  Or  1819  miles  in  24  hours,  also  with 
a  stock  chassis. 

But  you  want  the  car  which  holds 
those  records,  if  you  buy  a  great  car. 
Not  because  they  prove  capacity,  but 
because  they  prove  endurance — prove 
that  no  service  you  will  ever  demand 
will  equal  its  capacity. 

All-Round  Ruler 

But  the  Hudson  is  now  more  than 
monarch  in  performance.  It  is  fully  as 
distinctive  in  style  and  beauty  this  year, 
in  finish,  in  equipment  and  in  luxury.  It 
has  a  new  gasoline  saver,  in  the  form  of 
radiator  shutters,  which,  through  con- 
trolling the  heat  of  the  motor  in  part, 
overcomes  the  disadvantages  and  waste 
of  the  present  poor  grade  of  gasoline.  It 
has  a  patent  pneumatic  carburetor, 
exclusively  Hudson,  self-adjusting  to 
every  engine  speed. 

In  whatever  you  prize  most — per- 
formance, style,  beauty  or  economy — 
you  will  find  the  Hudson  leader.  That's 
why  it  leads'all  other  front-rank  cars  in 
sales. 


HUDSON    MOTOR    CAR   COMPANY,    DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 
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Keep  Your  Lawn 
Smooth  as  Velvet 

This  season  give  your  lawn  the  attention 
it  deserves.  Use  the  Ideal  Power  Lawn 
Mower — it  makes  possible  double  the  usual 
amount  of  care  with  less  labor  and  more 
,,  onomy — it  ensures  a  consistently  beauti- 
ful sward. 

The  Ideal  Junior  is  particularly  designed 
l"i  wall  laid -out  lawns  and  gardens.  Cuts 
smoothly  and  swiftly  on  level  or  grades. 
Cuts  close  to  walks  and  flower  beds. 
Eliminates  nuisance  of  horse  drawn  con- 
trivances on  delicate  turf  and  expense  of 
squad  of  hand  propelled  machines.  Sim- 
ple to  operate  and  easy  to  care  for. 

Write  for  detailed  information — now 
■while  the  season  is  young 

The    Ideal   Power   Lawn    Mower    Co. 

R.  E.  Olds,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St.,      Lansing,  Mich. 


$225.00 


-A 


theSULTAN  saw 

(ASawing'Uiiit) 

Turns 

Waste 
Into 


Department  Stores,  Factories  and  Contract 
ors  find  the  Sultan  "9  Machines  in  One"  a 
profitable  investment  and  a  useful  article. 

The  Sultan  Portable 

All  Round  Wood  Worker 

It  saws— planes — joins — rips—  sands  — bores 
—grooves — -grinds.  Built  in  six  sizes  with 
dependable  Sultan  Engine — the  Power  Be- 
hind. The  Sultan  Saw  Motor  Drive  also 
furnished.  Write  for  a  big  FREE  catalog  on 
The  Sultan  Scientific  Labor  Saving  Ma- 
chinery. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 
7006  So.  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IMPROVE  TOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences, 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  125  Stewart  Bl.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


SHOW  YOUR  COLORS! 


FLAG 

Laws  prohibit  re- 
production. Flag  is 
bright, fresh  colors, 
soft  silk  material. 


Here  is  a  beautifuldesk 
flag— Old  Glory— that 
will  appeal  to  every  loy- 
al citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Flag  is  silk,  at- 
tached to  silver  staff 
Embedded  in  solid  metal 
pedestal.  About  7"h  iga . 
The  sentiment  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
in  bas-relief  fs  that  of  every  red-blooded 
American,  as  it  was  Stephen  Decatur's  a 
hundred  years  ago.  "Our  Country — in 
u  mterc°ur?e  wjth  foreign  nations  mav 
she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our  country 
right  or  wrong." 


No.  7348--Silver  Plated 
No.  7251-Sterling  Silver 


$1.50  each 
$5.50  each 

Get  one  from  your  jeweler.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  we  will  send  upon  receipt  of 
price,  postpaid. 

R.  Blackinton  &  Co.,     North  Atlleboro,  Mass. 
Dealers-.Write  for  Proposition 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

April  12. — Conferences  are  held  between 
the  visiting  Allied  admirals  and  Secre- 
tary Daniels  and  Admiral  Benson. 
They  decide  that  the  United  Stales 
Navy  should  take  over  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  patrol  work  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  using  British  and  French 
ports  in  the  West  Indies  as  bases.  The 
protection  of  the  British  oil-fields  at 
Tampico,  Mexico,  is  guaranteed,  an- 
nounces Washington. 

Ten  thousand  more  National  Guardsmen 
are  called  out  for  police  duty. 
April  13.— President  Wilson's  Executive 
Decree  is  published.  It  proclaims 
barred  defense  -  zones  around  all  our 
harbors  and  specifies  lanes  of  entrance 
and  exit. 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Society  an- 
nounces that  public-spirited  men  in 
New  York  City  are  prepared  to  lend 
the  farmers  of  New  York  and  neigh- 
boring States  $10,000,000  to  enable 
them  to  procure  seed,  fertilizers,  and  the 

.  labor  necessary  to  cultivate  every  acre 
they  own. 

April  14.— The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  seven-billion  war-loan  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

.  George  Creel,  a  magazine- writer,  is  ap- 
pointed civilian  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information,  which  will  be 
responsible  for  censoring  the  news. 
Mr.  Creel  will  be  aided  by  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  telegraphs  Washington. 

April  15.— President  Wilson  issues  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  farmers,  ship-build- 
ers, factory- workers,  and  middlemen  to 
work  unselfishly  in  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  her  Allies  in 
the  war. 

The  American  gunboat  Scorpion,  guard- 
ship  at  Constantinople,  is  interned  by 
the  Turks,  reports  Amsterdam. 
April  16. — President  Wilson  issues  a  procla- 
mation calling  the  attention  of  alien 
enemies  to  the  acts  the  United  States 
considers  treasonable,  and  warning 
them  that  traitors  will  be  vigorously 
prosecuted  and  punished. 

Heads  of  several  big  packing-houses 
offer  to  turn  over  their  plants  for 
Government  requirements  during  the 
war,  asserts  Washington. 

April  '17.— The  United  States  Senate 
unanimously  passes  the  j  seven-billion 
bond  issue. 
The  United  States  destroyer  Smith 
reports  by  wireless  to  Boston  that 
an  enemy  submarine  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  torpedo  her. 

April  18. — The  Senate  and  the  House  pass 
the  bill  legalizing  recruiting  by  the 
Allies  in  this  country. 
The  House  Military  Committee  votes 
13  to  8  against  the  selective  -  draft 
feature  of  the  Army  Bill,  altho  they 
will  report  the  Bill  with  an  amend- 
ment giving  the  President  authority 
to  use  the  draft  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility if  a  volunteer  army  can  not  be 
raised.  The  Senate  Committee  ap- 
proves the  selective  -  draft  provision 
desired  by  the  Administration  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  7. 

THE    WESTERN    DRIVE 

April  12. — In  the  Arras  sector  the  British 
pierce  the  German  fines  between  Vimy 
Ridge  and  Givenchy,  capturing  the 
villages  of  Wancourt  and  Heninel  and 
occupying  a  thousand  yards  of  German 
trenches  near  Farbus  Wood.  The 
Germans  launch  a  series  of  counter- 
attacks to  recover  the  key-position  of 
Monchy,  but  are  repulsed  with  heavy 
losses.  Thirty-six  guns  are  taken  by 
the  Canadians. 


A  Camp  Home  On  Wheels 


.^AV 


Adds  to  the  Fun  of 

Camping 

Whether  it  is  a  week-end  fishing  trip  or  a 
month  in  the  mountains,  the  Cozy  Camp-mobile 
makes  the  trip  more  enjoyable. 

A  complete  outfit  for  party  of  four,  gives  you 
everythingyou  need — an  ice  chest  for  provisions, 
two  double  bed,  lockers  and  shelves — and  over 
all  a  folding,  water-proof  duck  tent.  Easy  to 
handle.  The  whole  outfit  can  be  set  up  in  five 
minutes  by  one  man.  Dismantled  just  as  quick- 
ly. When  packed,  its  dirt  and  dust-proof.  For 
a  lunch  on  the  road,  no  need  to  unpack — just 
open  the  handy  ice  chest  fall  of  provisions. 
Hitched  on  to  your  car,  the  Cozy  Camp-mobile 
means  Camp  Comfort  wherever  you  go  and 
whenever  you  stop. 

If  you  love  the  great  outdoors,  you  want  our 
handsome  booklet,  "Cozy  Camp  Trips,"  full  of 
real  suggestions  for  comfort  and  convenience 
in  camping.     Sent  free  to  any  car  owner. 

COZY  TRAILER  &  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Dept.  A.  46  Kentucky  Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


J,' 


"Cozy  Camp-mobile 
7  Pat.  Feb.  20, 1917 
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Citu 
[Water  Convenience 


Your  Count ru  Home 


fc 


Enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  fin- 
est modern  homes  —  hot  and  cold 
water  anywhere,  anytime.    Sanitary 
sewage  disposal,  electric  light,  with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Simple,  dependable,  easy  to  install.  Thousands  in 
satisfactory  use.  Let  us  refer  you  to  KEWANEE 
users  near  you.Write 

for  Bulletin/ree.telling 
about    KEWANEE  I 
Special  Features.  ' 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  ™ 

UTILITIES  CO. 
404  Franklin  Street 

Kewanee,  III. 


teresting 
let   about 
Straight  Edge 
''Foods  that  Feed" 


"Facts  for  Foodwise  Folks"  £££ 

Free  on  Request 

Samples  of  Jumbaroons.  Peanut  Wafers  ami  Warbiskits  by  d»| 
mail,  postpaid,  10c.     Easy  Housekeeping  Box  U2  products)  V* 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  DISTRIBUTING  CORPORATION 
102  Lawrence  Street  New  York  City 


u 


Don't  Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents. 

STOPS  SNORING,  STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 


SIMPLE   DEVICE   CO., 


MIDDLEBURG,  VA.,  BOX  12 


STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cessawaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life.  Greater 
,  opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Be  independent—  bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
.We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree 
1  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them — now. 

LaSallti  [Extension  University,  Dept.  452-FC,  Chicago 


PATENTS 

GEORGE  P.  KIMMEL, 


SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED 

Actual  search  free.    Send 

sketch    or    model.     90-page, 

1917  Edition  Patent  Book  free. 

250  Barrister  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  High  School  Course 


in  Two  Years 


Learn  in  your 

own  home.  Here  i3 
a  thorough  com- 
plete, and  simplified  high  school  course  that  yon  can 
fanish  in  two  years.  Meets  all  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. Prepared  by  leading  members  of  the 
faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 
Writs  for  booklet  Send  your  name  and  address  for  our  book- 
let and  full  particulars.    No  obligations.    W  rite  today— now. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept  P2404  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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GRAC 


The  shape  of  the  Pierce- Arrow  car — its  natural  silhouette — 
expresses  power  in  lines  of  grace  which  half  reveal  and  half 
conceal  the  strength  within. 

That  gracefulness  is  the  gracefulness  of  proportion,  of  design, 
of  appropriateness.  It  is  graceful,  not  with  the  attenuated 
slimness  of  the  greyhound,  but  rather  with  the  light  yet 
powerful  grace  of  the  tiger — power  without  awkwardness. 

It  is  a  grace  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  form.  In  its  operation 
the  car  gives  you  a  soaring  sense  of  lightness  which  almost 
spurns  the  prosaic  roadway  and  gives  to  the  act  of  riding  in  it 
a  feeling  far  beyond  propulsion  by  machinery. 

THE   PIERCE -ARROW   MOTOR   CAR   CO  -  Buffalo  N  Y 

PIERCE 

ARROW 
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Protects 
Your  Pleasure 

A  back  -  breaking  session 
with  the  hand-pump  takes 
the  fun  out  of  any  trip. 

That's  why  YOU  need  the 
$8  CRANE  Engine  -  Driven 
Tire-Pump. 

Just  move  a  little  lever — 
and  let  your  engine  and  the 
CRANE  do  the  rest! 

80  pounds  in  a  34  x  4  tire  in 
4  minutes.  And  absolutely 
NO  oil -spray. 

Why  pay  50%  more  for  a 
50%  less  efficient  pump — 
when  $8  buys  the  CRANE 
complete. 

Including  Hose.  Tire-Gauge  and 
Special  Fittings  for  most  every 
car. 

Sold  by  Good  Dealers  everywhere. 
Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

BAY  STATE  PUMP  GO. 

100  Purchase  Street  ^.^m 

Boston,   M:isS  &K 
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The  Mouth 

for  health  or  disease 

A   well   kept  mouth  is  the   first   step 

towards  a  well  kept  body,   for  it  is  in 

the  mouth  that  health  is  either  made 

or  marred. 

But  a  well  kept  mouth  means  far  more  than 

white    well    brushed    teeth;    it  means  first  of 

all   a   mouth  in  such  healthy  condition   that 

disease  germs  cannot  thrive  in  it. 

To  keep  your  mouth  in  this  condition  Use 

Dioxp£en 

(a  teaspoonful  in  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  water) 

morning  and  evening  as  a  mouth  wash 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  astor  place,  n.  y. 


• 

....... 

*  PC-Cer 

wi-VD  C 

li  Hi'  -■ 

April  13. — General  Haig  reports  that  the 
British  are  "astride  the  Hindenburg 
line."  By  a  sudden  thrust  norlh  of 
Arras  the  English  drive  the  Germans 
back  a  mile  on  a  front  of  twelve  miles, 
occupying  six  villages  and  threatening 
the  important  coal-mining  center  of 
Loos.  Two  thousand  prisoners  arc 
brought  in,  says  London. 

An  advance  is  made  by  the  Brilish  on  a 
front  of  nine  miles  about  Le  Catelet 
and  Cambrai,  while  the  French  carry 
trendies  south  of  St.  Quentin,  Paris 
reports. 

April  14.— The  British  War  Office  an- 
nounces a  great  push  forward  at 
Arras  and  St.  Quentin.  The  British 
advance  on  a  wide  front  in  the  eenler 
north  and  south  of  the  Bapaume- 
( "ambrai  road.  In  the  Arras  sector 
they  surround  Lens  on  three  sides,  and 
at  St.  Quentin  a  German  counter- 
attack is  repulsed  and  British  patrols 
push  within  a  quarter  mile  of  the 
town.  Fires  and  explosions  behind 
the  German  lines  indicate  another 
retreat. 
The  French  artillery  is  active  all  along 
the  front,  especially  at  Champagne. 
Forty  more  cannon  are  seized  by  the 
English.  The  British  take  the  village 
of  Gricourt  at  the  bayonet-point,  cables 
London. 

April  15. — British  patrols  advance  through 
Lievin  and  enter  Lens,  announces 
London.  The  Germans  are  destroying 
mines  and  mining  machinery  as  they 
fall  back. 

An  attack  in  force  upon  the  British  posi- 
tions on  a  front  of  six  miles  along  the 
Bapaume-Cambrai  road  is  repulsed. 

Belgian  troops  win  two  lines  of  German 
trenches  at  Dixmude,  asserts  the  Bel- 
gian War  Office.  Heavy  artillery  ac- 
tions continue  in  Champagne  and  in  the 
St.  Quentin  sector,  reports  Paris.  Over 
twenty  German  airplanes  have  been 
brought  down  in  the  last  three  days. 
April  16. — Paris  reports  that  General 
Nivelle  launches  a  great  offensive  on  a 
front  of  twenty-five  miles  between 
Soissons  and  Reims.  The  French  win 
the  first-line  trenches  all  along  the  line, 
and  in  some  cases  capture  second-line 
defenses  also.  Ten  thousand  German 
prisoners  and  large  quantities  of  war- 
material  are  taken. 

In  the  Alsatian  plain  the  French  attack 
with  decisive  success,  winning  second- 
line  trenches  at  six  points. 

The  British  advance  is  halted  by  severe 
rains  during  the  day,  says  London,  but 
at  night  Villeret  is  captured,  widening 
the  gap  in  the  Hindenburg  line  north 
of  St.  Quentin.  Fourteen  thousand 
prisoners  and  194  guns  have  been 
taken  to  date  around  Arras. 

April  17. — The  Germans  attempt  to  beat 
back  the  French  near  Craonne  and  on 
both  sides  of  Reims  by  heavy  counter- 
attacks in  massed  formation,  and  are 
repulsed  with  serious  loss.  General 
Nivelle  pursues  his  advantage,  ad- 
vancing on  an  eleven-mile  front  from 
Prunau  (east  of  Reims)  to  Auberive. 
The  extreme  depth  of  the  advance  is 
1  wo  miles,  announces  Paris,  while  Berlin 
admits  a  repulse.  Thirty-five  hundred 
German  prisoners  are  captured  by  the 
French  in  to-day's  assault. 

April  18. — The  French  resume  the  attack 
on  the  Aisne  by  the  capture  of  the 
heights  overlooking  the  river  on  the 
north.  The  Germans  are  driven  out 
of  six  villages  between  Soissons  and 
Reims  and  forced  to  abandon  artillery- 
and  ammunition-dumps.  The  French 
advance  two  miles  at  this  point. 
South  of  the  Aisne,  General  Nivelle 
seizes  and  holds  the  important  city  of 
Vailly.  East  of  Craonne  the  Ger- 
mans counter-attack  with  two  divisions 
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'40.000  men),  but  ar.e  repulsed  without 
reaching  the  French  lines.  The  French 
increase  the  total  number  of  prisoners 
t  a  ken  during  this  battle  to  17,000,  says 
Paris. 

The  British  offensive  is  temporarily  halted 
by  continued  rain  and  snow,  announces 
London.  Some  advance  is  made  west 
of  Le  Catelet,  and  another  village  is 
captured. 

Berlin  admits  a  small  loss  of  territory 
along  the  Aisne,  but  asserts  that  all 
other  attacks  are  repulsed  and  that 
3.000  French  prisoners  have  been  taken. 

ITALIAN    FRONT 

April  12. — Rome  reports  trench -raids  in 
the  Vertoiba  theater.  Austrians  occupy 
some  trenches,  but  are  ejected  by  a 
counter-attack. 

April  13. — The  Italians  bombard  Calliano 
Station  and  explode  a  counter-mine  in 
the  Cismon  Valley,  Rome  announces. 

April  14. — The  Italian  War  Office  reports 
the  shelling  of  Austrian  stations  and 
railway  lines  with  heavy  artillery. 

April  18. — Rome  reports  the  artillery 
actions  along  the  entire  front  are  becom- 
ing more  intense.  There  are  numer- 
ous local  patrol  and  raiding  activities. 

EASTERN    FRONTS 

April  12. — Cairo  reports  that  the  British 
are  continuing  their  successes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gaza,  Palestine.  Their 
troops  have  captured  Turkish  territory 
to  the  depth  of  15  miles. 

April  14. — Austrians  and  Germans  on  the 
Eastern  front  are  throwing  peace  prop- 
aganda into  the  Russian  trenches, 
proclaims  Petrograd. 
London  cables  that  General  Maude  out- 
generals the  Turks  in  Mesopotamia  and 
routs  the  army  northeast  of  Bagdad. 
He  ordered  one  army  to  fall  back  while 
the  other  executed  a  flank  attack  by 
night.  The  battle  is  temporarily  sus- 
pended owing  to  a  mirage,  but  at  its 
close  the  Turks  retreat  six  miles  after 
heavy  loss. 

April  16. — Following  up  his  victory  of  the 
14th,  General  Maude  reports  to  Lon- 
don that  he  has  pursued  the  Turks  to 
the  Jebel  Hamrin  hills  (in  Meso- 
potamia) . 

GENERAL 

April  12. — Russia  takes  over  the  reserves 
of  corn  and  cereals  remaining  from  the 
harvests  of  1916,  and  will  expropriate 
the  surplus  of  the  1917  crops,  announces 
Petrograd. 

Unconfirmed  reports  from  Buenos  Aires 
say  two  Argentine  ships  are  sunk  off 
Brazil  by  a  commerce-raider. 
April  13. — London  cables  that  two  hos- 
pital-ships have  been  sunk  in  the  war- 
zone.  One  was  torpedoed  but  all  on 
board  saved,  while  the  other  hit  a 
mine  with  a  loss  of  fifty-two. 

The  Diisseldorf  General  Anzeiger  reports 
that  a  general  food  scarcity  makes  a 
new  food  -  rationing  necessary.  The 
bread-ration  is  to  be  reduced  25  per 
cent.  April  15. 

Buenos  Aires  announces  the  sinking  of 
the  Argentine  sailing-vessel  Motile 
Protegido.  Anti-German  demonstra- 
tions follow,  and  the  excitement  is 
increasing. 

The  Servian  people  rise  against  Bulgar 
rule,  London  dispatches  have  it.  The 
Servians  take  refuge  in  the  hills,  and  are 
destroying  bridges,  railroads,  and  com- 
munications wherever  possible. 

Germany  will  treat  Americans  in  Ger- 
many according  to  the  lines  laid  down 
by  President  Wilson's  alien-enemy 
proclamation,  announces  Berlin. 

As  a  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ments of  meat,  Paris  announces  that 
there  will  be  two  meatless  days  a  week 
in  Fwcc  after  ji:::c  first. 


Office  and  factory  managers  who  plan  "floor 
space  and  fixtures"  with  a  view  to  easyaccessi- 
bility  have  been  quick  to  see  the  advantages  of 

Koxxslloe 

Waterless  Toilets 

More  time  on  the  job  and  better  work,  as  the 
result  of  greater  comfort  and  health  among  em- 
ployes —  those  are  the  benefits  offered  by  the 
KAUSTINE  system. 

The  ease  of  installation — even  where  sewer  facili- 
ties are   lacking  —  recommends    this    system    ti 
business-heads.    Its  perfect  sanitation  has  won  tl: 
endorsement  of  health  authorities  everywhere. 

Wrilefor  catalog  showing  how  science 
has  made  indoor  toilet  facilities  possi- 
ble in  any  district.  A  nd  ask  our  instal- 
lation experts  for  free  advice  on  hoi^ 
to  Kaustinize  your  factory  or  off.ee. 


CO.,  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

467  Sixth  St.,Oakland,  Cat 
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Have  You  O 

Quit  Bran    • 

Have  you  tried  bran  and  quit  it? 

If  so,  go  back — you  need  it.  Bran 
is  Nature's  laxative.  It  means  bet- 
ter spirits,  better  days. 

But  try  it  now  in  Pettijohn's,  s» 
delightful  dainty.  An  ever-weL 
come  dish. 

Here  the  bran  is  hidden.  Here 
the  flake  form  makes  it  more 
efficient. 

Let  one  week  show  you  how  it 
changes  things — just  a  dish  a  day. 
You  will  not  return  to  branless 
diet.  And  you  never  should. 
Your 'fine  foods  clog  without  it. 

Pettyohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent 
fine  patent  flour  with  25  per  cent 
bran  flakes.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1548) 
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PECACO  CANOES 
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SEND    FOR    CATALOC 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 

your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO..  OeDt.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.     Protect 


BUCKSKIN  TIRE5 

FROM  FACTORY  TO  YOU 


Many  people  fear  they  are  going  to  be  dis- 
appointed when  they  buy  by  mail.  They 
admit  that  buying  direct  from  factory  saves 
them  money,  but  they  are  afraid  of  the 
quality.  You  don't  need  to  fear  the  quality 
of  Buckskins.  You  have  the  privilege  of  in- 
spection and  can  send  the  tire  back  at  our 
expense  if  you  don't  like  it.  Also,  consider 
our  age.  We  began  business  in  1904.  Would 
we  have  today  the  largest  factory  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  if  Buckskins  were  not  as 
represented?     And   further,  they   carry  a 


40  0  0    Mile 

GUARANTEE 


and  our  adjustments  so  far  have 
been  so  low  as  to  constitute  a 
record  which  we  believe  has 
NEVER  been  equalled.  Think 
tin :se  things  over  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  the  purchase 
of  Buckskins  saves  you  30%. 
In  making  any  necessary  adjust 
ments  we  give  full  credit  for  un- 
expired mileage  and  pay  express- 
age  both  ways.  Then  write  for 
free  illustrated  booklet  and  price 
list.  "Buckskins  Save  Money 
by  the  Mile." 

THE  L.  &  M.  RUBBER  CO. 

Wolfe  St . ,  Carrollton ,  O. 

Western  Distributing  Office 

1436  South  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago  22 


LOWEST  PRICES  IN.  AMERICA' 


Basing  the  estimate  on  inventories  of 
known  damages,  a  French  Technical 
Commission  believes  the  damage  done 
by  the  Germans  to  the  territory 
occupied  in  northern  France  amounts 
to  about  three  billion  dollars,  Paris 
affirms. 

April  14. — England  issues  a  call  to  her  own 
citizens  and  to  the  Allies,  warning  them 
of  a  possible  food-shortage  and  request- 
ing them  to  economize  on  food,  says 
London. 

April  16. — England  requisitions  all  mer- 
chantmen of  British  registry.  Here- 
after all  British  ships  will  sail  under 
Admiralty  orders  and  carry  freight  at 
the  low  "blue-book"  rates,  says  London. 

The  British  Admiralty  announces  that 
the  German  town  of  Freiburg  is  bom- 
barded by  aircraft  in  reprisal  for  the 
recent  sinking  of  hospital-ships. 

Strikes  begin  in  Berlin  coincident  with 
the  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  bread 
ration,  affirm  advices  reaching  Holland 
and  Denmark. 

April  17. — A  message  from  Berlin  to  The 
Hague  quotes  the  Tageblatt  as  saying 
that  126,000  workers  are  on  strike  in 
Berlin,  including  many  munition  hands. 

April  18. — The  Roumanian  Government 
informs  Petrograd  that  the  Germans 
are  burning  the  towns  of  Braila  and 
Focsani. 

The  weekly  report  of  British  shipping 
losses,  for  the  week  ending  April  15, 
shows  19  vessels  of  more  than  1,600 
tons,  9  smaller  ships,  and  12  fishing- 
smacks  sunk  by  mines  or  torpedoes. 
Rome  reports  the  sinking  of  7  ships. 
The  Spanish  steamer  Tom  is  sunk  with- 
out warning,  and  18  fives  are  lost. 

Amsterdam  dispatches  have  it  that 
serious  anti-German  rioting  breaks  out 
in  Constantinople  when  a  detachment 
of  wounded  soldiers  returns  from 
Mesopotamia. 

FOREIGN 

April  12. — Austrian  and  Bulgarian  repre- 
sentatives sound  Entente  diplomats  in 
Switzerland  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
They  meet  with  no  encouragement,  say 
advices  from  Washington,  and  are 
told  that  all  negotiations  must  be 
public,  with  a  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions proposed. 

At  a  luncheon  held  in  London  at  which 
both  Ambassador  Page  and  the  English 
Premier  are  guests,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
makes  a  speech  welcoming  America's 
participation.  He  urges  the  United 
States  to  avoid  England's  blunders, 
and  says  we  can  render  the  Allies  the 
most  important  service  by  building 
ships  and  furnishing  supplies. 

Mexico  will  place  no  embargo  on  the 
export  of  oil  by  the  British  from  the 
Tampico  fields,  the  State  Department 
is  assured. 

Brazil  decides  to  seize  the  German  ships 
in  its  harbors,  cables  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
A  declaration  of  war  is  expected. 
April  13. — Brazilians  in  Germany  are 
ordered  to  leave  the  Empire  in  twenty- 
four  hours  by  the  Brazilian  Minister. 
Anti-German  demonstrations  continue 
throughout  the  Republic,  cables  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

The  Socialist  party  in  Russia  announces 
through  the  official  news  agency  at 
Petrograd  that  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
reported  negotiations  at  Copenhagen 
between  German  and  Russian  Socialists, 
and  that  it  has  sent  no  delegates  to 
such  a  conference. 

Bolivia  breaks  off  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions with  Germany.  The  German 
Minister  and  his  staff  have  received 
their  passports,  says  La  Paz. 

A  demand  for  indemnity  for  the  sinking 
of  the  Spanish  steamship  San  Fvlgencio 
is  made  on  Germany  by  the  Spanish 


Council     of     Ministers,     say     Madrid 
dispatches. 

April  t4— Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff  of 
Russia  is  quoted  as  saying  to  an  inier- 
viewer  that  the  present  tendencies  of 
public  opinion  throughout  Russia  point 
to  the  probable  establishment  of  a 
Russian  Republic. 
Fifteen  thousand  Swiss  workmen  riot  over 
the  cost  of  food,  demanding  Govern- 
ment distribution,  reports  Zurich. 
Argentina  orders  all  interned  German 
ships  concentrated  in  Buenos  Aires 
and  put  under  guard,  say  dispatches 
from  that  city. 

April  15. — An  anti-German  mob  attacks 
the  German  Legation  and  Consulate 
offices  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  the 
offices  of  two  pro-German  newspapers, 
say  advices  from  Argentina. 

Carranza  informs  the  new  Mexican  Con- 
gress that  Mexico  will  preserve  her 
neutrality  at  all  costs. 

Germany  notifies  Spain  that  imports  from 
the  United  States  will  be  permitted  if 
assurances  are  given  that  nothing  will 
be  reshipped  to  the  Entente,  but  that 
exports  to  the  United  States  will  be 
contraband  of  war  subject  to  Germany's 
submarine  policy. 

Brazil  takes  over  all  German  ships  in- 
terned in  her  harbors. 

April  16. — The  Congress  of  the  Council 
of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates 
adopts  a  resolution  affirming  that  it  is 
the  only  organization  capable  of  coun- 
teracting reaction  in  Russia,  and  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Council  to 
continue  its  influence  and  control  over 
the  provisional  Government.  The 
Council  asserts  it  will  support  the 
Government  as  long  as  the  latter 
develops  the  conquests  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  abstains  from  territorial  ex- 
pansion, cables  Petrograd. 
Canada  removes  the  tariff  on  the  im- 
port of  American  wheat,  Ottawa  an- 
nounces. 

April  17. — The  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  favors  universal 
suffrage  in  choosing  the  assembly,  the 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Russian 
Church  and  monasteries,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  classes  and  titles,  cables 
Petrograd. 

April  18. — American  Ambassador  Francis 
cables  to  the  State  Department  from 
Petrograd  that  under  no  conditions 
now  conceivable  would  the  provisional 
(lovernment  yield  to  overtures  from 
German  and  Russian  Socialists  for  a 
separate  peace,  according  to  the  as- 
surances of  Foreign  Minister  Miliukoff. 

Brazilians  in  Porto  Alegre,  which  has  a 
large  German  colony,  burn  the  German 
club,  hotel,  and  several  business  houses. 

Emperor  Charles  of  Austria  vows  a 
church  to  Our  Lady,  Queen  of  Peace, 
if  the  war  is  ended  shortly. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  formally 
recognize  and  applaud  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  announces 
London. 

London  reports  the  death  of  General 
Bissing,  German  Governor-General  of 
Belgium. 

DOMESTIC 

April  12. — Thomas  F.  Smith,  Democrat,  is 
elected  Congressman  from  New  York 
to  succeed  the  late  Michael  F.  Conroy. 

April  13. — "Diamond  Jim"  Brady  dies  in 
Atlantic  City  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
Pie  leaves  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to 
charity. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York  decides  that  Ger- 
mans who  had  taken  out  their  second 
citizenship  papers  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  are  entitled  to  take  the 
final  oath  of  citizenship,. 
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Counting  Costs  and  Cutting  Corners 


Eveiybody  who  counts  costs  these 
days  cuts  corners. 

Take  a  hint  from  big  business  on  the 
subject. 

It  will  save  you  just  about  half  of  the 
dollars  you're  paying  for  printed  matter. 
That  much  corner-cutting  would  count, 
wouldn't  it? 

Your  costs  on  stationery,  office  forms, 
price-lists  and  the  like  are  higher  than 
ever  before.  They're  still  going  up,  with 
no  one  sighting  the  end. 

The  way  out  is  via  the  Multigraph. 

That's  the  way  18,000  businesses,  big 
and  little,  cut  a  corner  that  cuts  costs. 

What  were  your  bills  for  printing  last 
year?    Make  a  guess. 


Write  down  the  amount. 

Subtract  25%  to  75%— depending 
upon  how  keen  you  are  to  utilize  the 
Multigraph's  normal  capacity.  Or  be 
extra-conservative  ;  take  the    minimum 

25%. 

The  result  is  what  the  Multigraph 
would  have  put  back  in  your  pocket 
last  year.  Also  it  would  have  handed 
you,  as  a  bonus,  speed,  convenience, 
privacy,  dispatch,  that  you  didn  't  have ; 
and  would  have  eliminated  your  waste 
on  forms  bought  (to  get  a  price)  in 
too-large  quantities. 

When  will  you  begin  counting  costs 
and  cutting  corners? 


Now — if  you  use  the  coupon. 
You  can  9t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 


mn 


Produces  real  printing  and  form -typewriting,  rapid/yt 
economically,  private fy.  in your  own  estabiishment 


The 

Multigraph,        Name 

1811  E.  40th  St.,  . 

Cleveland,  Official  Position 

Ohio. 

Finn 

Count  me  in  for 

a  hearing  on  c.         .     A   ■■ 

counting  cost,        Strect  Address 

and  cutting 

corner.  Town State . 
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Diversified 
Investments 
For  Your 

Present  Funds 

Successful,  experienced 
investors  agree  that  for 
utmost  safety  it  is 
advisable  to  select  in- 
vestments secured  by 
properties  of  varied 
character  and  location. 

We  have  an  exception- 
ally broad  list  of  diver- 
sified Sy2%  and  6% 
securities  in  denomina- 
tions of  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000  suitable  to  the 
most  exacting  require- 
ments. We  offer  and 
recommend  for  your 
present  funds  four  bond 
issues  secured  by  these 
different  classes  of 
property. 

Established  Industrial  Prop- 
erty— Company's  earnings 
largely  in  excess  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  require- 
ments. 

Farm  Land — Well  located 
and  under  profitable  cul- 
tivation. 

Improved  Chicago  Real 
Estate — Large  value,  am- 
ple earnings  and  strong 
ownership. 

Natural  Resources — Power 
plant  in  successful  opera- 
tion. Substantial  cash  in- 
vestment behind  the  bonds. 

All  these  recommendations 
are  based  on  long  experience, 
complete  investigation  by  our 
experts  and  outright  purchase. 
Write  for  Circular  No.  982  R 
giving  details. 

Peaboify 
Houghtelmg&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  NEW  $7,000,000,000  WAR-LOAN  AND 

OUR  $500,000,000  LOAN  IN  THE 

THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE 

CIVIL  WAR 

JUST  before  the  United  States  Senate,  by 
a  vote  of  84  to  0,  passed  the  $7,000,000,- 
000  bond  issue  (which  the  House  a 
few  days  before  had  passed  by  a  unan- 
imous vote),  it  was  remarked  by  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times  Annalist  that  this 
"legislation  made  the  war-financing  done 
in  the  stressful  period  of  the  Civil  War" 
seem  puny,  and  yet  that  war  was,  until 
August,  1914,  "the  most  terrific  conflict  of 
modern  times."  The  $500,000,000  loan  of 
those  days  was  raised  in  eighteen  months. 
The  $7,000,000,000  loan  now  issued  is 
fourteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  1863, 
it  is  to  be  raised  by  a  population  three  times 
as  great  and  by  a  country  fourteen  times 
as  rich  as  were  the  United  States  in  Civil- 
War  days.  Moreover,  we  now  have  "a 
people  united  in  purpose  in  contrast  with  a 
people  divided  and  at  war  among  them- 
selves" as  was  the  case  in  1863. 

The  energy  and  patriotism  of  one  man 
kept  the  Government  supplied  with  funds 
during  those  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War. 
That  was  Jay  Cooke,  and  his  great  accom- 
plishment— "considered  Herculean  in  those 
times  and  for  long  afterward" — was  the 
selling  at  par  of  $510,776,450  five-twenty- 
year  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Under  his  personal 
direction  $361,925,950  worth  of  these  bonds 
were  sold.  Because  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  him  in  pushing  the  sale  the 
remainder  were  sold  by  Sub-Treasurers 
and  depositaries,  the  whole  operation  ex- 
tending over  eighteen  months  and  being 
completed  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.  This 
was  "the  most  remarkable  piece  of  war- 
financing  of  which  we  have  any  record." 
The  writer  says  further  of  that  historic 
achievement: 

"Not  less  interesting  and  important 
than  the  operation  itself  were  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  accomplished,  for 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  was  inducted  into 
office  as  President  he  found  a  Treasury 
practically  bankrupt,  Government  credit 
undermined,  sedition  everywhere  in  evi- 
dence, and  the  Southern  States  actively  pre- 
paring for  secession  and  war.  Whereas  the 
public  debt  on  July  1,  1857,  had  amounted 
to  onlv  $29,060,386,  with  a  balance  of 
$17,710,114  in  the  Treasury,  that  debt 
had  grown  to  $64,769,703  by  July  1,  1860, 
at  which  time  there  was  only  $3,629,206 
left  in  the  Treasury,  and  Government 
bonds  were  being  sold,  when  a  market 
could  be  found  for  them,  as  low  as  ninety 
cents  on  the  dollar.  In  January,  1861, 
Jay  Cooke,  who  had  retired  from  business 
some  three  years  before  with  a  fortune 
estimated  at  $150,000,  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia the  banking  firm  of  Jay  Cooke 
&Co. 

"Salmon  P.  Chase,  who  was  selected  by 
Lincoln  as  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
had  been  supported  in  his  political  aspira- 
tions by  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  whose 
editor,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  was  Jay  Cooke's 
brother.  The  friendship  of  Chase  and 
Henry  Cooke  was  close  and  of  long  stand- 
ing. Henry  Cooke  was  at  the  national 
capital  for  the  inauguration  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Jay  Cooke,  who  had 
been  financing  The  Journal  for  him,  in  the 


course  QJE  which  Jay  Cooke  wrote:  T 
see  Chase  is  in  the  Treasury,  and  now  •what 
is  to  be  done?  Can't  you  sell  out  the 
paper  and  open  a  banking-house  in  Wash- 
ington, and  be  something  respectable?' 
This  humorously  satirical  query  may  have 
been  responsible  for  the  later  connection 
of  Jay  Cooke  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  a  fiscal  agent  and 
for  the  establishment  by  Jay  Cooke  and 
his  brother  and  brother-in-law  of  a  banking- 
house  in  Washington.  At  any  rate  these 
developments  followed  in  the  course  of 
time,  after  Jay  Cooke  had  repeatedly 
declined  appointment  as  Assistant  Treas- 
urer under  Chase. 

"Secretary  Chase's  first  efforts  to  raise 
funds  to  meet  pressing  Government  needs 
were  disappointing.  He  offered  $8,000,000 
in  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  out  of  bids  ag- 
gregating $27,000,000  only  $1,000  were  bid 
for  at  face  value.  Mr.  Chase  rejected  all 
bids  under  94,  the  result  being  that  he 
closed  the  loan  for  $3,000,000  instead  of  for 
$8,000,000.  Then  he  turned  to  Treasurv 
notes,  offering  $5,000,000  of  these  for 
sale  in  New  York.  Again  the  result  was 
disappointing,  and  then  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Jay  Cooke  in  Philadelphia  for 
assistance  in  disposing  of  the  notes.  In 
two  days  Jay  Cooke  turned  in  $200,000 
from  sales,  and  followed  this  up  with 
such  a  stream  of  orders  that  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  national  financier  was  at  once 
established. 

"In, order  to  tide  over  the  period  until 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  Mr  Chase  was 
compelled  in  April  to  make  another  offer- 
ing of  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  services 
of  Jay  Cooke  as  well  as  of  the  associated 
bankers  of  New  York  were  enlisted  in  dis- 
posing of  them.  Again  the  issue  was  more 
or  less  of  a  disappointment.  New  York 
bankers  insisted  upon  a  low  price  and  were 
disposed  to  haggle.  Jay  Cooke,  on  the 
other  hand,  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  raising  funds  for  the 
Government,  and,  assisted  by  Drexel  &  Co., 
with  whom  he  associated  himself  in  the 
work,  obtained  a  large  subscription  -list. 
The  result  of  this  operation,  according  to 
Mr.  Cooke's  biographer,  was  that  $7,310,- 
000  of  the  bonds  were  sold  at  rates  varying 
from  85  to  93  per  cent.,  the  bulk  of  them 
at  the  lower  figure,  and  $1,689,000  in 
Treasury  notes  at  par. 

"Congress  in  special  session  in  July 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv 
to  raise  $80,000,000  by  taxation  and  $240,- 
000,000  by  loans,  giving  to  him  the  power 
to  offer  lenders  coupon  bonds,  registered 
bonds,  or  Treasury  notes  at  his  choice; 
the  bonds  to  run  for  twenty  years  and  to 
bear  interest  at  7  per  cent.,  the  Treasury 
notes  to  run  for  three  years  at  73/io  per 
cent.  These  Treasury  notes  subsequently 
were  made  convertible  into  five-twenty- 
year  6  per  cent,  bonds.  Only  a  few  days 
after  this  action  by  Congress  came  the 
disastrous  news  of  Bull  Run.  Aroused  by 
these  ill  tidings  and  entirely  upon  his  own 
initiative,  Jay  Cooke  started  out  at  once 
to  raise  funds  for  the  Government.  His 
relations  with  Secretary  Chase  meantime 
had  become  intimate,  and  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  financial  needs  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  gained  at  first  hand,  he  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  In  a  few  hours 
he  succeeded  in  collecting  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars 

"Soon  after  this  Jay  Cooke  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  a  number  of  agents  to  dis- 
pose of  'seven-thirty'  notes  to  repay  the 
$50,000,000  loan  to  the  New  York  banks, 
and  it  was  in  connection  with  the  opening 
of  this  agency  in  Philadelphia  that  he  first 
resorted  to  the  campaign  of  publicity  to 
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■which  he  later  owed  so  much  of  his  success 
in  disposing  of  the  (in  that  period)  great 
*.">00.000,000  issue  of  'five-twenty'  6  per 
cent,  bonds." 

The  Annalist  remarks,  as  interesting  to 
note,  that  the  modern  "press-agent"  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  method  of  advertising 
to  which  Jay  Cooke  at  that  time  gave 
vogue.  He  not  only  "used  space  in  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
but  he  wrote  and  caused  to  be  published 
interviews  with  himself  in  which  he  dilated 
upon  the  duty  of  loyal  citizens  to  support 
the  Government  and  provide  funds  with 
which  it  could  win  victories  and  put  down 
the  rebellion."  He  sent  daily  to  news- 
papers lists  of  subscribers  for  the  "seven- 
thirty"  notes  and  the  amounts  taken  by 
them,  and  sent  sales-agents  out  to  drum 
up  customers.  Jay  Cooke  sold  $5, 224,050 
of  these  notes  at  that  time,  receiving  for 
the  work  a  commission  of  $6,680  and  an 
allowance  of  $150  for  advertising,  whereas, 
in  bringing  these  notes  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  "he  had  actually  expended  from 
his  own  means  the  sum  of  $10,000." 
These  services  led  in  due  time  to  Cooke's 
appointment  as  the  sole  subscription-agent 
for  national  loans. 

It  was  in  1863  that  the  $500,000,000 
"five- twenty"  6  per  cent,  loan  was 
authorized.  It  was  in  marketing  this  that 
Jay  Cooke  "achieved  his  most  brilliant 
success  through  the  power  of  the  press, 
which  he  invoked  and  used  to  an  extent 
never  before  attempted  in  financial  opera- 
tions."    The  writer  adds: 

"He  made  lavish  use  of  the  advertising 
columns  of  every  newspaper  of  any  con- 
sequence throughout  the  loyal  States, 
made  personal  appeals  to  editors,  wrote 
articles  showing  the  worth  of  the  wares  he 
offered,  and  predicting  that  they  would  one 
day  sell  at  a  substantial  premium  (which 
prediction  was  later  verified),  and  per- 
sonally coached  the  agents  he  sent  out  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  patriotism  and  United 
States  bonds.  Farmers,  day-laborers, 
clerks,  railway  conductors,  ministers,  and 
even  soldiers  and  sailors  were  fired  by  his 
appeals  and  took  the  smaller  fifty-dollar 
bonds  in  great  numbers. 

"The  war  was  then  costing  the  Govern- 
ment nearly  $2,000,000  a  day,  and  there 
was  soon  Mowing  into  the  Treasury  as  the 
result  alone  of  Jay  ( Jooke's  campaign  about 
$1,500,000  a  day  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
bond  sales.  The  entire  issue  was  oversold 
by  $10,000,000  in  less  than  450  business 
days.  The  issue  could  have  been  disposed 
of  much  sooner  had  the  Government  been 
able  to  print  its  bonds  faster,  for  Cooke's 
orders  were  often  millions  of  dollars  ahead 
of  his  deliveries,  and  some  of  his  sub- 
scribers had  to  wait  a  month  or  more  for 
t  heir  certificates. 

"As  is  nearly  always  the  ease,  unfortu- 
nately, there  were  not  wanting  those  who 
sought  to  deprive  Jay  Cooke  of  the  credit 
justly  due  to  him,  who  sought  to  tarnish 
his  record  by  circulating  tales  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  use  large 
sums  of  the  Government  moneys  for  his 
own  purposes  in  the  stock-market  and  by 
insinuations  that  men  in  high  places  had 
shared  in  the  profits  derived  from  these 
transactions.  The  matter  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress,  and  Cooke's 
report  to  Chase  of  his  services  was  scruti- 
nized and  found  flawless.  Among  the 
financier's  defenders  before  that  body  was 
Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  who  said: 

'The  loan  reached  in  the  aggregate 
$510,139,000,  and  the  total  expense  (of 
placing  it)  was  $1,452,598.17,  or  a  fraction 
less  than  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent.,  or 
eighteen  days'  interest  on  the  loan.  And 
for  this  cost  to  the  Government  the  agent 
incurred  fearful  risks,  paid  enormous  sums 


History's  Financial  Lesson 

The  attractive  investment  possibilities  of  the  bonds  of  belligerent 
nations  are  emphasized  by  history. 

hollowing  all  great  wars  of  modern  times  the  bonds  of  warring 
nations  appreciated  substantially  in  market  position  from  a  time 
during  hostilities  until  some  years  after  the  return  of  peace. 

Premier  Government  Bonds 

which  pledge  the  property,  income  and  good  faith  of  the  strongest 
and  richest  political  organizations,  are  now  available  at  more  attrac- 
tive prices  than  have  prevailed  for  more  than  a  century. 

Upon  request  for  List  D-58  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  the  most  attractive  Foreign  Government  issues. 

The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1421  Chestnut  Street 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Munsey  Building 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
Miners  Bank  Building 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BOSTON.  MASS. 
10  State  Street 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 
Douw  Building 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Marine  Bank  Building 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Guardian  Building 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Building 


741  15th  St..  N.W.      DENVER,  COL. 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO 
Republic  Building 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
424  California  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Hibernian    Building 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 
Hoge  Building 

LONDON,  ENG.-3  Lombard  St. 


Not Pne  Dollar  of  ios$ 


to  our  customers  from  the  many  million  dol-i. 
Iar3  bonds  which  we  have  handled.     We  offer 
same  bonds  the  Government  accepts  as  secur- 
ity for  Postal  Savings  Deposits.    Instead  of ' 
Governments  z%  you  get  4  to  sH%.      No 
income  tax.     Write  for  Booklet  p  t  "Bonds  of  . 
Our  Country,"  FREE.  -  ' 

New  First  National  Bank,  Department  «  Cctumbus.  Ohiu 


A  Virile  Message  from  the  Arizona  Philosopher 
(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


If  you  are  interested  in  Farm  Mortgages  write  us 
for  particulars  regarding 

Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

They   have   stood  the   test   of  time.     Interest   paid 

promptly  when  due. 

No  foreclosures  in  nearly  sixty  years. 

You  can  safely  invest  any  amount. 

Ask  for  List  No.  50. 

AG-  Danforth  -£(b 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


The   United   States   Government 
Recognizes  the  Safety  and  Soundness  of 

Municipal  Bonds 

With  the  exception  of  government  bonds,  Municipal  Bonds  are.  the 
only  securities  accepted  by  the  United  States  Government  to  secure 
Postal  Savings  Deposits. 

To  thousands  of  experienced  Municipal  Bond  investors  all  over  the 
country  the  house  of  William  R.  Compton  Company  stands  first  in 
conservatism,  safety  and  service.  Several  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Municipals  always  on  hand.  You  can  invest  $1,000,  $500,  $100  or 
larger  amounts,  paying  you  four  to  five  and  one-eighth  per  cent 
interest1 — free  from  Federal  income  tax. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  our  latest  list  of  bonds  together  with 
booklet  L-4,  "The    Premier  Investment." 


liam  R.  (ompton  Company 


New  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  tliis  Business" 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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War!! 


The  enteringoftheUnited  States 
intowarprovidesasituationthatno 
concern  can sizeupsingle-handed. 

We  command  every  available 
source  of  commodity  price  in- 
formation that  exists,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  vitally  help  in  plan- 
ning for  future  manufacturing 
and  distribution. 

Avoid  worry,  cease  depending 
on  rumors  or  luck.  Recognize 
that  all  action  is  followed  by 
equal  reaction.  Work  with  a 
definite  policy  based  on  funda- 
mental statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free. 
Write  to  Dept.  G-44  of  the 

Bahson   Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


tm 


Well  -  Supervised 
First    Mortgages 


7% 


on  Miami's  choice  properties.  Millions  already  invested 
Here,  and  millions  being  spent  by  America's^keenest'.nnan- 
Jers.  Try  Miller  Service  which  renders  first, mortgage' in- 
vestment facilities  to  lenders  in  distant  States.  List  141  free. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,   Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 


'  I  rHE  man  who  can  save  $10,  $20, 
J-      $50,  or  maybe  $100  or  more  a 
month  need  not  wait  several  months 
to  accumulate  a  larger  isum  before 
investing  in  bonds  or  dividend-pay^ 
ing  stocks. 

Instead  of  looking  forward   to  the  pur- 
chase of  securities  six  months  or  a  year 
hence,  buy  them  through  us»now,  pay  for 
them  with  your  monthly  savings,  and  draw 
jour  interest  or  dividends  from  the'  date 
you  op^n  your  account. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  33 

: _ — -! 

1— 

Harris,  Winthrop  &  C9 

Members  Nrw  York  Stack  Exchange 
The"  Rookery,  Chicago          IS  Witt  Street,  New  York 

Stocks  Bonds 

odd  Lots 


■  Whether  you   wish  to  purchase   securities  of 

=  leading  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 

-1=  Companies  in  ioo  share  lots  or  in  lesser  amounts 

"M  —".odd     lots  " — your    mail  Or   telegraphic 

a|  orders  will  receive  careful  individual  attention. 

Bj  We  will  suggest  a  list  of  investments  which  at 

gl  ^present  prices  yield  a  liberal  income.    It  will 

s  "  simplify  matters  if    you    give  an  approximate 
idea  of  amount  you  contemplate  investing  and 

1=  whether  you    wish    to    purchase    outright   or 

f=  otherwise. 

Write  for  List  B-2 — "Investment  Suggestions" 

42  Broadway  New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Slock  Exchange 


for  advertising,  telegraphing,  postage,  and 
elerk  hire,  and  placed  the  money  in  the 
Treasury  without  the  loss  to  the  United 
States  of  a  single  dollar,  the  delay  of  a 
single  day,  or  the  interruption  of_  any  of 
the  ordinary  business  of  the 
Department. '" 


Treasury 


TALKING-MACHINE  AND  MOVIE  COM 

PANIES  LOSE  SUITS  IN  THE 

SUPREME  COURT 

Under  decisions  handed  down  on  April  9 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  an 
end  has  been  put  to  the  practise  of  fixing 
prices  by  what  is  known  as  the  license 
plan.  The  decisions  immediately  affect 
the  Victor  concern  and  what  is  known 
as  the  "Movie  Trust"  (the  Motion 
Picture  Patents  Company).  The  Court 
declared  illegal  and  void  certain  price- 
fixing  restrictions  effected  by  means  of 
"licenses"  for  the  public  use  of  patented 
articles  of  corporations.  The  decision  was 
made  in  an  infringement  suit,  brought 
by  the  Victor  Company  against  the  Macy 
Department  Store  of  New  York.  The 
principal  question  raised  was  whether,  in 
disposing  of  its  machines  by  giving  a  license 
only  for  their  "use"  in  consideration  of 
royalties  ^during  the  patent's  term)  in- 
stead of  making  a  sale  outright  to  pur- 
chasers, the  Victor  Company  might  thus 
lawfully  regulate  and  restrict  distribution 
of  its  products.  There  was  a  secondary 
question  as  to  whether  a  restriction  of  dis- 
tribution through  7,000  "licensed"  dealers 
was  an  illegal  combination  and  monopoly 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law.  Other 
talking-machine  manufacturers  and  other 
patentees  generally  had  used  the  license 
plan.  That  the  license  plan  was  a  mere 
subterfuge  adopted  to  control  retail  prices 
to  the  public  was  contended  by  the  Macy 
company  and  that  after  having  received  a 
full  royalty  upon  delivery  of  the  machines 
any  further  restriction  upon  resale  prices 
through  a  license  was  merely  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law. 

In  the  "movie"  case,  a  patent  "monop- 
oly" was  further  circumscribed  for  public 
benefit  by  a  ruling  that  the  company  and 
others  similarly  circumstanced  could  not 
restrict  the  use  of  their  patent  machines 
to  such  materials-  as  were  "licensed"  for 
such  use.  The  plan  by  which  such  ap- 
pliances have  been  given  to  the  public  on 
royalties  with  a  license  merely  for  their  use 
and  not  an  outright  sale  was  declared  void 
as  a  "poorly  concealed  purpose  for  main- 
taining and  fixing  prices  to  agents  and 
purchasers."  The  Court  held  that  paten- 
tees of  machines  could  not  prescribe  what 
other  materials  should  be  used  with  their 
products.  A  contrary  practise,  it  was  de- 
clared, would  be  "gravely  injurious  to  the 
public  interest,  which  is  more  a  favorite 
of  the  law  than  is  promotion  of  private 
fortunes."  This  decision  makes  lawful 
the  use  of  competitors'  films  in  any  mov- 
ing-picture machines  and  removes  a  re- 
striction said  to  be  "a  potential  power  of 
evil  over  an  industry  in  the  amusement 
life  of  the  nation."  Patents  on  machines 
the  Court  held  to  be  limited  to  the  mecha- 
nism itself;  patentees  could  not  restrict  their 
use  to  any  particular  supplementary  mate- 
rials. The  public  may  use  any  material  it 
finds  necessary  in  their  operation. 

BEST  OF  ALL  MARCH  BANK 
CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  for  the  month  of  March, 
says  Bfadsireet's,  "mounted  to  very  high 
figures,  establishing  on  the  one  hand  the 
best    record    ever    attained    in    any    like 
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We  offer   you 

PER  CENT 

First  Mortgages  on 
Georgia   Farms 


city  or  suburban  property,  based  on  appraised  valua- 
tion of  40  to  50  per  cent.  These  are  gilt-edged 
securities  and  will  appeal  to  the  conservative  investor. 

In  the  twenty  years  we  have  been  in  business  no 
client  of  ours  has  ever'Iost  a  dollar  through  us — in 
principal  or  interest.  Write  for  our  interesting  little 
booklet,  "FirstMort  gage  Loans,  "and  fac-siraile  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  clients  all  over  the  country- 

GREEN,  TILSON  &  McKINNEY 

1701-10  Hurt  Bldg.        Dept.  A,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


REAL 

ESTATE 

Gold  Bonds 

$100.  $500.  $1000 

TIME-TESTED 
INVESTMENTS 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  and 
Real  Estate  Bonds   have   stood 

1    FIRST 
FARM 

MORTCACES 

$500  find  up 

ESTABLISHED1 

♦ 

33  years  without  a  dollar  lost. 
Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  offerings. 
We're  Right  On  The  Ground. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  » SSSSL 

Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000 

HOW   TO    RAISE  VEGETABLES 

"Everyone  who  creates  or  cultivates  a  garden," 
says  President  Wilson  in  his  proclamation,  "helps 
and  helps  greatly  to  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
Nation."  Save  money  for  yourself  and  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the 

Nation-Wide  Garden  Movement 

to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  people  which  is 
threatened  with  a  serious  shortage.    It  is  up  to  you  to 

Plan    a  Garden  Plot 

and  to  grow  upon  it  all  the  vegetables  that  you  can.  In 
this  purpose  you  will  need  help  and  advice.  Both  are 
contained  in  ample  measure  in   an   admirable  book, 

VEGETABLE  GROWING   FOR   AMATEURS  —  By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

the  renowned  horticultural  authority.  Get  this  splendid  guide 
now  and  start  right.  It  tells  you  how  best  to  grow  all  the 
vegetables,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions, 
celery,  asparagus,  artichokes,  etc.;  Imw  to  select,  sow,  eulti- 
tive,  and  ripen  them.  It  will  ensure  your  success  as  a  gardener. 
The  time  is  short  in  which  to  plant.     Get.  the  book  TO- DAY. 

12mo,  Cloth,  fully  illustrated.    GO  cents;  by  mail,  6if  cents 
ITCJ2BK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      351  Fourth  Ave.,  New  lork 


Religious  Influence  In 
Business 

Every  business  man  and  woman  should  read  what 

ROGER    W.    BABSON 
the  famous  statistician,  has  to  say  on  Religion  and 
Commerce.    Sae   THE   HOMILET1C   REVIEW 
for  May.     Per  copy,  30  cents — per  year,  $3.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        NEW  YORK 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  7SC  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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tarting  o  Lighting  Batterjl 


DON'T  be  content  to  take  anyone's  "say  so"  about  the  starting 
battery  for  your  car.  Get  out  your  investigating  glass  and 
look  them  all  over.  You  will  not  need  the  eye  of  an  engineer  to 
see  why  an  "JExioe"  costs  most  to  make  but  least  to  use. 


Take  as  one  instance  its  unit  cell  assem- 
bly (1),  each  cell  a  separate  sealed  unit. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  remove  a  cell. 

The  non-flooding  filling  plugs  (2)  pre- 
vent overfilling. 

The  jars  (3)  are  made  of  a  special  tough, 
semi-flexible  compound. 

Its  sturdy  case  (4)  is  built  to 
"hold  together." 

Extra  large  plates  (5)  and  in 
consequence  an  extra-powerful 
battery. 


"JExt&e* 


Its  handles  are  sunk  into  the  case  (6)  and 
permanently  held  there  by  anchors  of 
solid  metal;  no  bolts,  screws  or  nuts  are 
used  in  these  handles. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  salient  features 
of  the  "l£Xtt>CM  Starting  and  Lighting 
Battery — it  has  others. 

But,  most  important  fact  of  all,  it  has  built  into 
it  the  knowledge,  the  experience  and  the  ideals  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  maker  of  storage  batteries  in  this 
country,  the  company  that  for  twenty-nine  years  has 
carried  Quality  Prestige  throughout  the  storage 
battery  world. 

'There's   an   "jSXtfce"  Battery   for    Every   Car"    and  an  "JgxiDe"   Service    Station 

in  every  principal  city 

%    TheElectricStorageBatteryCo. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1917 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Washington  Denver  San  Francisco  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Atlanta  Pittsburgh  Minneapolis  Detroit  Rochester  Kansas  City  Toronto 

"jext&e",    4*1Hscap=j£xioe'  .    "  Ubin=Exi6e  ",     »  1lroncla&=3£xfoe ",    "Cblortoc  accumulator  " 

The  Elee.  Storage  ""CuOOr  HCCUmuIatOr" 

Battery  Co. 


Batteries 

manufactured  by 

this  Company 

are   used: 

In  a  majority  of  the 
U.  S.  Submarines 

For  Gun  Firing  and 
Wireless  by  the 

U.S.  Navy 

Almost  exclusively  by 
Large  Central  Light- 
ing  and  Power 
Companies 

By  the  Telephone, 
Marconi  Wireless 
and  Western  Union 
Companies 

For  Electric  Vehicles, 
Mine  Locomotives, 
Battery  Street  Cars, 
Railway  Signals, 
etc. 

In  thousands  of  House 
Lighting  Plants 


i:jo6 
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Off 

beaten, 
path 

Trips  by  saddle  and  pack,  -  team 
ot  auto-through  NewModco  Ariiona 
Enchanted  Land-pnwnafly  conducted 


Climb  mormtain  pealcj 
Descend  canyon  iri&ls 
Cross  ■painted  desevt* 
See  petrified  Forests 
Visit  Indian  pueblos 
Glimpses  of  Navajo  life 
Prehistoric  ruins  evnywtafe 
Camp  otit,  hunt ,  AsK. 
A  Pew  days  to  (bur  weeks 
Cost  about  $10  a  day- 
write  far  illustrated  hook-folder 

IT,  J.  Black,  Pass.  Traf.  Mgr. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  By. 
1064  Rt.  Exchange,  Chicago 


-IfBHra 


Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 

Media,  Penna. 

V  sanitarium  for  the  treatment  of 
all  non-communicable  diseases  by 
Osteopathy    and   allied   physio- 
logical methods,  which  include 
Scientific  Dietetics,  Milk  diet, 
Hydrotherapy,  Electricity.etc. 
Booklet  on  request. 

Rose  Valley  Sanitarium 
Box  E  Media,  Penna. 

VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

_  The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dic- 
tionary Series.  "A  marvel  of  condensed  information." 
26,000  Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valu- 
able supplementary  features.  Cloth,  25  cents;  flexible  leather, 
50  cents,  net;  indexed,  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAUNALLS    COMPANY,    -    New  York  aiid  London 


on  REGAL 
TIRES! 


I-  •    .* 


We  Sell  WAY  BELOW 
STANDARD  PRICES 

A  big  1916  contract  makes  possible  this 
remarkable  offerwhile  others  are  ad- 
vancing prices.  Regal  Tires  aremadeby 
one  of  America's  best  known  manufac- 
turers.   Their  rugged,  heavy,  reinforced 
construction  insures  extra  mileage. 

Read  These  Prices 

$^^  ©  I"  for  Regal  80x3  SureGrip 
1|93  Casing  (non-skid) ;  $11.35 
^»C_1_^  for30x3'3  non-skid;  $8.30 
^TVk  for  plain  tread.     Tuhes. 

■    ■    80x3  and  30x3^— $2.25.   Prices 
^•^^      of  other  sizes  in  proportion. 
Write  for  40  %  —lower  priceson  size  for  your  ear. 

5000-Mile   Guarantee 

for  Fords—  4000- Mile  Guarantee  for  other 
cars.  Other  tires  100  per  cent  higher  id  price 
have  do  guarantee  to  compare. 

Auto  Book  FREE 

See  our  complete  line    of  accessory    and 
supply  bargains-all  at  eavinge  of  40  per 
cent  off  store  prices. 

Write  to  Auto  Sundries  Dept. 


The  Riley-Schubert- 
y  Grossman  Company 

MOO  WEST  15th  STREET 

CHICAGO 


month,  while  scoring  the  fifth  largest  total 
ever  registered."  What  the  writer  found 
strikingly  significant-  was  the  fact  that  pay- 
ments outside  of  New  York  "actually 
touched  a  new  peak-point,  with  such 
cities  as  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Seattle,  and  St.  Joseph 
making  the  best  monthly  exhibits  in  their 
histories."  Payments  through  the  coun- 
try's leading  clearing-houses  aggregated 
in  March  $24,582,588,716,  while  clearings 
at  centers  outside  of  New  York  amounted 
to  $10,353,401,456,  the  contribution  of 
New  York  having  been  $14,229,127,200. 
The  total  for  the  country  indicated  a  rise  of 

19.3  per  cent,  over  March  of  1910,  while 
the  showing  for  the  zone  outside  of  NeAv 
York  reflected  an  advance  of  28.0  per  cent., 
with  the  premier  city  manifesting  a  gain  of 

13.4  per   cent.     By    extending    the    com- 
parison back  a  few  years  Bradstreet's  finds 
that  the  grand  total  excels  that  of  March, 
1915,  to  the  extent  of  78  per  cent.,  while 
disclosing  a  rise  of  73  per  cent,  over  the 
like    month   in    1914.     NeAv   York    City's 
total,  "the  largest  ever  set  up  in  March," 
displayed  a  gain  of  88  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  month  in  1915,  an  increase  of 
81  per  cent,  over  that  time  in  1914.     The 
total  for  the  country,  even  with  New  York 
excluded,  $10,353,401,450,  "depicts  nothing 
but  satisfactory  conditions."      While  the 
prevailing   high    prices  swelled  payments, 
at  the  same  time  it  was  pertinent  to  re- 
mark that  with  certain  financing  held  up 
at  the  money-centers   by  the   acute  con- 
dition of  foreign  relations,  the  country  as  a 
whole,    "aside   from   evincing   some    con- 
servatism as  to  far  future  needs,  actually 
went   on  buying  and  selling  as  if  deter- 
rents arising  out  of  the  international  crisis 
were  in  oblivion."     High  wages,  needs  for 
goods,  and  increased  incomes  from  indus- 
trial investments   "loomed  more  conspic- 
uously than   other  factors."     The   writer 
gives  as  follows  the  aggregates  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with  the 
like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 

1917         1016         1915  1914  1913 

Jan .$25,433    $19,994    $13,429  $16,100  $16,090 

Feb 21,471      18,159      11,865  12,770  13,481 

Mar 24,582      20,598      13,790  14,148  13,985 

1st  quarter.  ...$71,486    $58,751    $39,084    $43,018    $43,556 

April $19,251     $14,963     $14,791     $14,153 

May 20,564      14,574      13,061      13,980 

June '. 20,526      14,064      13,841      13,580 

2d  quarter $60,341     $43,601    $41,693    $41,713 

Julv $19,327    $14,875    $14,385    $13,422 

Aug 19,685       14.234        9,840       12,260 

Sept 22,677      15,348        9,927      13.293 

3d  quarter $61,689    $44,457    $34,152    $38,975 

Oct $25,491     $20,101     $11,624    $15,551 

Nov 26.610      19,297      10,982      13,742 

Dec 27,075      20,236      12,540      14,537 

4th  quarter $79,176      $9,634    $35,146    $43,830 

Grand  total $259,954  $186,776  $154,009  $168,074 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
for  New  York  City  by  months: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 

1917         1916         1915         1914         1913 

Jan $15,127    $12,327      $7,288      $9,372      $9,339 

Feb 12,794       11.106        6,482        7,237        7,795 

Mar 14,229       12,548        7,566        7,849        7,886 

1st  quarter.  ...$42,150    $35,981     $21,336    $24,458    $25,020 

April $11,622      $8,812      $8,548      88,055 

May 12,560        8,63.5        7,238        7,963 

June 12.553        8,025        7,844        7,753 

2d  quarter $36,735    $25,472    $23,630    $23,772 

Julv $11,439.    $8,695      $8,180      $7,344 

\ag 11,769        8,537        4,581        6,762 

Sep} 14,356        9,264        4,628        7,456 

3d  quarter $37,564    $26,496    $17,389    $21,562 


1916  1916  1914  1913 

Oct $15,711  $12,739  $5,6(19  $8,«93 

Nov 10.053  11,829  5,398        7,587 

Dec 10,936  12,331  0,529        7,999 


4th  quarter $49,3(111     $;fO,K9!i     >17.V;7     *24,279 


Grand  total J159.580- $110,204    $83,018    $94,o:;4 

In   the   following    table    figures    for    the 
country  outside  of  New  York  are  shown: 

(Six  figures  omitted.] 

191',         VJHi        1916  1914  191 J 

Jan $10,306      $7,664      $6,138  $6,725  $6,752 

Fel  > 8,077        7,055        5,369  5,529  5,680 

Mar 10,353        8,050         0,219  6,300  6,100 


1st  quarter.  ...$29,330  $22,769  $17,726  $18,554  $18,538 

April $7,620  $6,145  $6,243  $6,095 

May 7,995  5,939  5,825  0,015 

June 7,950  6,048  6,000  5,826 


2d  quarter.  .  . 


$23,505    $18,132    $18,068    $17,936 


July $7,866      $6,188      $6,204      $6,-076 

Aug 7,917        5,097        5,257        5,490 

Sept 8,303        6,086        5,301        5,840 


3d  quarter $24,086     $17,971     $16,762     $17,412 


Oct $9,792 

Nov 9.972 


Dec 10,139 

4th  quarter 


$7,369  $6J)10  $6,860 
7,468  5,583  6,156 
7,905        6,013        6,537 


$29,903     $22,742     $17,606    $19,553 


Grand  total $100,314    $76,571     $70,990    $73,439 

Changes  in  clearings  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  are  shown 
by  sections  in  the  following  table,  com- 
parisons being  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  preceding  years: 

Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc.,  Inc., 

Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.,  three 

1916  1917  1917  1917  mos. 

New  England 2.3.0  18.7  11.4  5.2  11.7 

Middle 36.3  24.7  16.3  16.1  18.8 

Western 42  7  45  4  30.0  33.3  36.5 

Northwestern 24.4  31.4  18.9  27.0  26.2 

Southwestern 32.5  49.3  34.4  41.0  41.7 

Southern 20.8  21.7  12.6  20.7  18.3 

Far-Western 34.4  48.0  31.6  32.5  37.2 

Total,  United  States 33.7  27.2  18.1  19.3  21.6 

NewYorkCity 37.3  22.7  15.1  13.4  17  1 

Outside  New  York 28.2  34.4  22.7  28.6  28.8 

Canadian 12.8  22.3  16.0  27.8  22.0 

The  New  -  England  group  shows  the 
smallest  ratio  of  increase,  5.2  per  cent., 
while  the  Southwest  displays  the  largest, 
41  per  cent.  The  Western  division  dis- 
closes a  rise  of  33.3  per  cent.;  the  far- 
Western,  32.5  per  cent.;  the  Northwestern, 
27  per  cent.;  the  Southern,  20.7  per  cent., 
and  the  Middle,  10.1  per  cent.  In  the  an- 
nexed monthly  record,  high  points  and 
months,  for  a  number  of  cities  were  given 
by  Bradstreet's: 

New  York December,  1916. . $16,935,607,252 

Chicago March,  1917 2,217,919,419 

Boston November,  1916. .  1,106,294,377 

Philadelphia March,  1917 1,467,016,516 

St.  Louis January,  1917. . . .  590,495,304 

Pittsburg March,  1917 351,712,737 

Kansas  City January,  1917 584,105,433 

San  Francisco January,  1917 376,218,501 

Minneapolis December,  1915. .  171,955,000 

Baltimore December,  1915. .  208,833,098 

Cincinnati January,  1917 181,703,582 

New  Orleans December,  1916.  .  174,731,172 

Cleveland January,  1917..  . .  286,069,258 

Detroit December,  1916. .  234,948,000 

Omaha March,  1917 164,058,917 

Louisville Januarv,  1917 105,675,781 

St.  Paul November,  1915. .  79,253,855 

Seattle March,  1917 S7.468.000 

Milwaukee March,  1917 109,792,872 

Atlanta. . . .- October,  1916. . . .  131,301,141 

Denver November,  1916. .  72,248,993 

Buffalo Januarv,  1917.. . .  87,340,317 

Providence October,  1916. . . .  54,621,800 

Portland,  Ore October,  1916. . . .  79,605,993 

Duluth November,  1915. .  55,329,242 

Indianapolis Januarv,  1917.. . .  60,600,000 

Savannah October,  1916. . . .  45,070,907 

Memphis December,  1916. .  59,090,000 

Richmond December,  1916. .  103,352,000 

St.  Joseph March,  1917 76,922,000 

Salt  Lake  City December,  1916. .  64,192,903 

Spokane October,  1916. . . .  2S.991.0C0 

COMMODITY  PRICES  AT  THEIR  HIGH- 
EST—THE FAR-AHEAD   OUTLOOK 

Rising  commodity  prices  arc  still  a 
world-wide  phenomenon.  In  the  opinion 
of  Bradstreet's,  however,  the  aspects  of  the 
situation,  "in  this  country  at  least,  prob- 
ably will  undergo  a  change  when  new 
supplies   come   on    the   market   or   when 
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The  Double   Target   Test — the  best  test  for  no  glare,  range  and  side-light 


The  Double  Target  Test 


The  Conaphore. 

Smooth  front  surface.    Easily  cleaned. 

Does  not  clog  with,  dust  or  mud. 


The  Only  Automobile  Headlight  Glass  That  Passes  It 


THE  Double  Target  Test  is  the  most 
important  test  of  headlight  efficiency. 
It  is  the  best  test  for  no  glare,  range 
and  side-light.  Only  one  headlight  glass 
passes  this  test — the  Conaphore,  a  new 
invention  manufactured  by  the  Corning 
Glass  Works. 

How  the  Test  is  Made 

Two  targets  are  placed  on  the  road  in 
front  of  a  car. 

The  first  target  is  22  inches  high  and 
10  feet  from  the  car.  The  second  is 
placed  beyond  the  first  one,  30  feet  from 
the  car.  It  is  about  4^5  feet  high  and  a 
horizontal  line  is  drawn  across  it  42  inches 
from  the  road. 

The  intense  beam  from  the  Conaphore 
shoots  over  the  first  target  and  completely 
illuminates  the  second  target  below  the 
42-inch  line. 

Other  headlight  glasses  designed  to  pre- 
vent glare,  dump  the  light  right  in  front 
of  the  car,  completely  illuminating  the 
first  target,  but  throwing  only  a  faint  light 
on  the  second. 

The  Conaphore  does  not  dump  the  re- 
flected light  in  front  of  the  car  where  it  is 


not  needed,  but  shoots  it  out  in  a  low, 
wide,  strong  beam.  It  gives  500  -  foot 
range,  with  ample  side-light  and  no  glare. 

A  New  Invention 

The  Conaphore  has  a  smooth  outer 
surface  and  a  series  of  patented  horizontal 
corrugations  on  the  inner  face.  This  de- 
sign bends  down  the  light  rays  and  shoots 
them  out  in  a  long,  intense  beam,  never 
more  than  42  inches  above  the  road,  giv- 
ing wonderful  range  and  ample  side-light, 
but  no  glare. 

Noviol  Glass  Causes  Light  to 
Pierce  Fog 

Conaphores  are  made  of  a  new  pat- 
ented glass — Noviol  Glass.  This  is  a 
golden-tint  glass  which  gives  the  Cona- 
phore a  distinctive  appearance. 

Noviol  Glass  causes  the  beam  of  lights 
to  pierce  fog  or  dust  and  eliminates  back- 
glare.  It  makes  the  green  along  the  road- 
side stand  out.  No  ordinary  headlight 
glass  has  these  features.  Noviol  Glass  is 
controlled  by  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 


Made  in  Two  Kinds  of  Glass 

Conaphores  are  made  of  clear  glass 
as  well  as  Noviol  Glass.  Clear  glass 
Conaphores  are  equally  efficient  in  giving 
long  range  and  eliminating  glare,  but  lack 
the  added  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Noviol  Glass  of  eliminating  back-glare  and 
penetrating  fog  or  dust.  We  strongly 
recommend  the  Noviol. 

Easy  to  Install 

You  will  find  the  Conaphore  easy  to  install. 
Simply  take  out  the  glass  now  in  your  headlight 
and  put  the  Conaphore  in  its  place.  Sizes  are 
made  to  tit  all  cars.  In  ordering-  give  name, 
model  and  year  of  your  car,  and  diameter  of 
your  present  headlight  glass.  All  progressive 
dealers  now  sell  Conaphores.  Put  a  pair  on 
your  car  today. 

Price  List 

Noviol  Glass       Per  Pair  Clear  Glass         Per  Pair 

3  to4?8  ins.  incl.  $1.30  3  to4"g  ins.  inch  $0.80 
5  to  6yi  ins.  incl.  2.40  5  to  6/\s  ins.  incl.  1.60 
7  to  %]/2  ins.  incl.  3.50  7  to  8>2  ins.  incl.  2.50 
85  8  to  10  ins.  incl.  4.50  85s  to  10  ins.  incl.  3.00 
10  3/8  to  Wyi  ins.  10Ts  to  \\y2    ins. 

incl 6.00        incl 4.00 

Prices  25  cents  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mts. 
Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  y&  inch 

CONAPHORE   SALES    DIVISION 

EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc., Managers 
282   Madison   Avenue,    New  York  City 

CORNING    GLASS  WORKS 


Range 
500  Feet 


©NAPHORE 


Pierces  Fog 
and  Dust 
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SHAPELY 
FEET 


are  the  result 

of  wearing  proper 

shoes.    A  proper  shoe 

is  a  shoe  that  allows  per 

feet  freedom  to  all   foot 

muscles,  protects  the  bony 

frame  work  of  the  arch,  helps 

weak  ankles  and  encourages 

correct  walking. 

The 


REG.  U.  S.   FAT.  OFF. 

is  a  correct  shoe.    There  are  other  cor- 
rect shoes,  but  we  believe  none  of  them 
combine   the   elements   of  comfort, 
durability  and  style  in  such  a  satis- 
factory way  as  the  Coward  Shoe. 

Mail  Orders  Filled 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St. 

(Xcar  Warren  St.) 

New  York 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


Use  Yonr 


Machine 


The  turopean  war  lias  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  those  wlio  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
your  business.     You  can    learn  quickly  and  easily, 
>me.  during  spare  moments,  by  Hie 

Language-Phone  Method 

and  Rosenthal's     Practical   Lingutstry 
{ Highest  Award  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition) 

You    simplv  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 

native    professor  pronounce  the  foreign 

language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know 

it.     Our  records  fit  all  talkingmachines, 

jColumliia,     Victor,   etc.      Write  for  free 

"Language    Treatise"  and  particulars  of 

trial  offer  and  rasv  payment  plan. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 

,  903  Piitnnm  Ring..  2  W.  4olh  St..  \.  Y. 


Say  Goodbye  to  Laundry  Bills  I 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

The  magic  of  a  collar  instantly  fresh- 
l  ened,  off  or  on,  with  only  a  damp  cloth! 
Your  favorite  styles,  half-sizes,  ever- 
white,  with  stitched  edge  effect  and 
dull  linen  finish. 

!  A  $5  to  $10  yearly  saving  in  money,  besides 
i  your  time  and  laundry  bother.  25c  each.  Send 
I    for  your  size  sample.     A  booklet  on  request. 

THE   ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 
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speculation  in  <■<  rtain  commodities  is 
eliminated,  or  it'  the  Government  takes 
control  of  distribution."  The  presenl  out- 
Look  still  "suggests  very  high  prices  for 
many  articles,  particularly  those  derived 
from  animals,  supplies  of  which  can  not  be 
greatly  increased  in  one  season."  As  to 
the  far-ahead  outlook,  the  writer  believes 
that  "spring-soAvn  crops  in  tins  country 
will  be  planted  on  extensive  areas,  and 
therefore  one  may  assume  that  there  will 
be  an  abundance  of  products  by  harvest 
time."  While  the  winter-wheat  crop  is  in 
poor  condition,  recent  reports  have  been 
slightly  more  favorable  than  the  early 
ones.  As  to  present  conditions  in  com- 
modity prices,  the  writer  says: 

"Under  all  the  circumstances  prevailing, 
our  index-number  of  prices  as  of  April  1 
logically  shows  another  increase,  the  level 
exprest  by  the  sum  of  $14.5769  representing 
a  new  high-water  mark  and  an  advance 
of  3.8  per  cent,  over  March  1,  of  approxi- 
mately 24  per  cent,  over  April  1,1916,  and 
of  49  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding date  in  1915.  Contrast  with 
April  1,  1914,  reveals  a  rise  of  66  per  cent. 
Another  example  of  the  high  levels  of 
prices  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  breadstuffs, 
live  stock,  provisions,  textiles,  metals,  oils, 
and  building  -  materials  touched  record 
marks  on  April  1  last.  Prices  for  wheat 
are  the  highest  since  1869,  for  corn  since 
1864,  for  pork  since  1865,  and  for  lard 
since  1866.  A  wide  range  of  priee-move- 
nients  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
in  which  are  given  the  index  -  numbers 
based  on  the  prices  per  pound  of  ninety- 
six  articles: 


1904 
Opening.  .$7.9885 

High 8.0973 

Low 7  6318 

Close 8.0579 

1905 
Opening. .  8.0827 

High 8.3014 

Low 7.9073 

Close 8.3014 

1906 
Opening..  8.3289 

High 8.9023 

Low 8.2321 

Close 8.9023 

1907 
Opening..  8.9172 

High 9.1293 

Low 8.5246 

Close 8.5246 

1908  . 
Opening..  8.2949 

High S.2949 

Low 7.7227 

Close 8.2133 

1909 
Opening..  8.2631 

High 9.1262 

Low 8.2167 

Close 9.1262 

1910 
Opening. .  8.2631 

High 9.2310 

Low 8.7844 

Close S.7844 

1911 

Jan 8.8361 

Feb 8.7662 


1911 

Mar $8.6917 

April 8.5223 

May 8.4586 

.Tune 8.5294 

July 8.5935 

Aug 8.6568 

Sept 8.8191 


1914 
April $8.7562 


May. 
June . 
July . 


8.6224 

8.6220 

S.6566 

Aug 8.7087 


Aug.  15... 
Sept. 


Nov. 

. ...  8.8922 

Dee 

....  8.9824 

1912 

Jan. . 

....  8.9493 

Feb. . 

....  8.9578 

Mar. 

8.9019 

April. 

....  9.0978 

May . 

9.2696 

June. 

. ...  9.1017 

July 

.  ...   9.1191 

Aug. . 

....  9.1595 

Sept  . 

. ...  9.2157 

Oct. . 

. ...  9.4515 

Nov 

.  ...  9.4781 

Pee 

....  9.5462 

1913 

Jan. . 

....  9.4935 

Feb 

. ...  9.4592 

Mar 

.  ...   9.4052 

April. 

....  9.2976 

May. 

. ...  9.1394 

. ...  9.0721 

July. 

. . .   8.9522 

Aug. . 

....  9.0115 

Sept. 

. ...  9.1006 

Oct.. 

. ...   9.1526 

...   9  2252 

Per, 

....  9.22G3 

1914 

Jan . . 

....  8.8857 

...  8.8320 

9.8495 
9.7572 

Oct 9.2416 

Nov. 


8.8620 

Dec 9.0354 

1915 

Jan 9 

Feb 9 

Mar 9 


April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dee 


9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
....  9. 
...10. 
....10. 
1916 
....10. 
....11. 
.  ...11. 
....11. 
....11. 
...11. 
....11. 
....11 
....11 
....12. 
....12. 
....13. 
1917 

Jan 13. 

Feb 13 

Mar 14 

April 14 


Jan. . 
Feb.. 
Mar. 
April. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Aug.. 

Sept  . 

Oct.. 

Nov . 
Dec.. 


1431 
6621 
6197 
7753 
7978 
7428 
8698 
8213 
M«4 
9774 
3768 
6473 

9163 
1415 
3760 
7598 
7485 
6887 
.5294 
4414 
7803 
0399 
7992 
6628 

7277 
9427 
1360 
5769 


'The  index-numbers  for  the  respective 
groups  that  go  to  make  up  the  total  num- 
ber are  given  hereunder: 


Apr.  1, 

Feb.  1, 

Mar.  1, 

1916 

1917 

1917 

Breadstuffs 

50.1123 

$0.1641 

$0.1779 

Live  stock 

.4645 

.5510 

.5700 

2.5480 

3.1586 

3.2181 

.2273 

.3161 

.3161 

Hides  and  leather. . 

1.7800 

2.6100 

2  61. Ml 

Textiles 

2.9116 

3.6541 

3.7023 

Metals... 

9876 

1  0569 

1    1 624 

Coal  and  coke 

hum 

.0152 

.0179 

Oils 

.5505 

.6286 

.  6567 

Naval  stores 

.0869 

.0947 

.0907 

Building  materials . 

.  I04S 

.  1270 

.1276 

Chemicals  A  drugs. 

1 . 6NoS 

1   1816 

1    1041 

.  2924 

.3848 

.3772 

Total. 


Apr.  l, 

1917 

$0.1915 

.6065 
3.4267 

.3329 
2.6100 
3.7958 
1.1897 

.0156 

6K95 

.0861 

.1299 

1  1333 

.3694 


$11.7598  $13.9427  $14  1360  $14  5769 


Nine  out  of  thirteen  groups  advanced 
within  a  month's  time.  The  group  com- 
prising  hides   and    leather   declined   on   a 


slight  drop  in  hide?.  Coal  and  coke  fell 
because  of  a  seasonal  reduction  in  the  price 
of  anthracite  coal,  and  a  better  ear-eupply 
brought  down  the  price  of  Connellsville 
coke.  Naval  stores  wem.  off  because  of 
lower  quotations  for  rosin  and  turpentine, 
and  the  miscellaneous  group  descended  a 
little,  thanks  to  cheaper  hops.  This  table 
shows  high  and  low  points  for  each  of  the 
thirteen  groups: 


High 


Low 


1917  $.1915 

July  1, 

1896  $.0524 

1917     .6065 

Julv  1 

1896 

.1855 

1917  3.4207 

July  1, 

1896 

1.3619 

1916      :!727 

July  1, 

1896 

1210 

1917  2  6250 

July  1, 

1896 

8250 

1H17  3  7958 

July  1, 

1896 

1  5799 

1917  1  1897 

July  1, 

1896 

..S7.57 

1917     .0179 

July  1, 

1896 

0048 

1917      6895 

July  1, 

1896 

2082 

1911     .1662 

July  1, 

1896 

.0402 

1917     .1299 

Dee.  1, 

1911 

.0708 

1916  1.6858 

Sep.  1, 

1910 

.5797 

1904     .6077 

July  1, 

1896 

2150 

Breadstuffs Apr.  1, 

Live  stock Apr.  1, 

Provisions Apr.  l. 

Fruits Nov.  1, 

Hides  and  leather. .   Jan.    1, 

Textiles Apr.  1, 

Metals Apr.  1, 

Coal  and  eokc Mar.  1, 

Oils Apr.  1, 

Naval  stores Ipr.  1. 

Building  materials.  Apr.  1, 
Chemicals  A-  drugs.  Mar.  1, 
Miscellaneous Nov.  1, 


WAR'S    GREAT    DEMANDS  FOR   SHIPS 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the  European  War,  this  country  decided  in 
giving  support  to  the  Entente  Allies  to 
do  so  more  particularly  with  respect  to 
furnishing  supplies  and  financial  credits 
than  bj-  sending  an  army  immediately  to 
the  field  of  action.  This  decision  was  re- 
garded in  shipping  circles  as  likely  to  make 
much  greater  demands  upon  American 
tonnage  than  Avould  have  been  the  case 
had  a  purely  defensive  and  independent 
war  been  planned.  The  Journal  of  Com- 
merce said  that  aside  from  the  vessels 
that  would  be  needed  as  colliers,  supply- 
ships,  and  for  other  service  in  connection 
with  the  Navy,  it  is  recognized  "as  highly 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  extend 
to  its  merchant  shipping  a  degree  of  con- 
trol hardly  less  than  that  exercised  by 
Great  Britain  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  Allied  countries."     In  fact: 

"Representatives  of  the  Administration 
have  stated  that  the  Government  would 
requisition  only  such  mercantile  tonnage 
as  is  essential  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
The  opinion  was  exprest  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  vessels  which  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  commerce  will  be  entirely  free 
from  Government  control.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  much  tonnage  as  possible  would 
probably  be  directed  into  the  trade  with 
the  Allies  and  a  system  of  fixt  rates 
governing  their  operations  would  be  es- 
tablished. The  purpose  of  this  action,  it 
was  asserted,  would  be  to  insure  supplies 
for  the  Allies  at  as  small  cost  as  practicable. 

"Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  method  of  keeping  down  costs  had 
been  successfully  employed  by  Great 
Britain.  The  so-called  Blue-Book  rates, 
fixt  by  England,  leave  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  for  the  owners,  while  not  permitting 
such  profits  as  are  earned  at  prevailing  war- 
rates  by  neutral  vessels,  it  was  said.  All 
of  the  Allied  nations  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  this  form  of  control,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  requisition  and  withdrawal 
from  trade  for  naval  and  military  service 
of  many  steamers.  The  view  was  advanced 
that  the  fullest  cooperation  with  the  Allies 
would  mean  similar  action  here. 

"A  man  who  is  closely  in  touch  with 
American  shipping  affairs  exprest  the 
opinion  that  American  tonnage  now  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  South  America  would 
be  withdrawn  from  that  trade  and  placed 
ou  the  transatlantic  route,  leaving  the 
South-American  countries  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  This  view 
was  not  supported  in  all  quarters,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  every  effort  would 
probably  be  made  to  maintain  commerce 
with  Latin  America  if  this  could  be  ac- 
complished without  interfering  with  sending 
supplies  to  the  Allies.  Later,  if  the  ton- 
nage shortage  becomes  more  acute,  it  was 
said,   the  vessels   may   be   taken  from   the 
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trade  with  South  America,  where  they 
have  made  large  gains  during-  the  last  two 
years. 

•'Within  a  comparatively  short  time, 
shipping  men  said,  the  first  units  of  the 
fleet  of  wooden  vessels  projected  by  the 
Government  will  be  available,  and  this  will 
materially  help  to  supply  the  needed  ton- 
nage. It  was  asserted  that  these  vessels 
would  have  very  little  commercial  value 
after  the  ('(inclusion  of  hostilities,  aud  then- 
construction  is  regarded  purely  as  a  war- 
measure.  It  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
operated  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  will 
not  be  placed  under  the  control  of  private 
managements.  Action  of  the  Government 
depends  largely  upon  Congressional  action, 
was  the  statement,  but  little  doubt  was 
held  but  that  full  powers  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Administration  to  carry  out 
such  measures  with  respect  to  shipping 
as  it  sees  fit." 

LABOR'S  SHARE  IN  UNITED  STATES 
STEEL'S  EARNINGS 

The  recent  advance  of  10  per  cent,  in 
wages  paid  to  employees  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  gives  interest  to  a 
detailed  statement  as  to  labor's  share  in 
the  earnings  of  this  corporation.  Recently 
these  earnings  had  been  smaller  than  the 
share  which  capital  had  received.  During 
the  year  1910,  the  corporation  paid  in  wages 
a  smaller  percentage  of  its  gross  earnings 
than  in  any  other  year  of  its  history. 
Wages  and  salaries  paid  were  equivalent  to 
21.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts;  the 
year  before  they  were  24.3  per  cent.,  and 
in  1914  they  were  29  per  cent.  In  no  other 
fiscal  year  had  employees  received  less 
than  22  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
These  percentages  relate,  however,  to  gross 
receipts.  When  it  comes  to  "available 
receipts,"  that  is,  to  the  part  of  a  year's 
income  applicable  to  wages,  interest,  and 
dividends,  the  returns  made  a  different 
showing.  Last  year  the  "available  re- 
ceipts" were  $006,082,900,  of  which  wage- 
earners  received  $203,300,000,  or  43.4  per 
cent.  This  was  the  first  year  since  1907 
when  labor  got  less  than  half  the  pro- 
ceeds after  materials  had  been  paid  for. 
Following  is  a  table  in  which  the  sums 
labor  received  in  the  last  ten  years  from 
"  available  earnings"  is  presented,  with  the 
corresponding  figures  for  capital  as  com- 
piled for  the  New  York  Times  Annalist: 

How  Divided 
Labor     Capital 
Gross  Available  Per  Per 

Receipts  Receipts  Cent.       Cent. 

1916 Sl.231,473,779  $606,682,900  43.4  56.6 

lfll.i 726,683,589  317,050,000  55.7  44.3 

1914 558,414,933  244,126,500  66.5  33.5 

1913 796,894,299  354,372,700  58.7  41.3 

1912  ....  745,505,515  307,276,000  61.6  38. 4 

1911 615,148,840  273,761,000  58.5  41.5 

1910 703,961,424  322,272,000  54.3  45.7 

1909 646,382,251  291,041,000  52.1  47.9 

1908  ....  482,307,840  219,758,000  54. S  45.2 

Km; 757,014,767  323,941,000  49.6  50.4 

The  writer  notes  that  if  the  wage-  and 
salary-earners  had  received  half  of  the 
total  funds  available,  they  would  have  been 
paid  more  than  $303,000,000,  or  $40,000,- 
000  in  excess  of  the  total  actually  disbursed, 
and  this  additional  payment  "would  have 
been  equal  to  an  increase  of  about  15  per 
cent,  above  the  wages  paid." 


Never  Again. — Mrs.  M'Lap  was  about 
to  pull  off  a  social  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Civic  Club. 

"  Are  you  going  to  invite  Mrs.  Nexdore?  " 
asked  her  niece! 

"  I  should  say  not,"  answered  the  old 
lady.  "  I  entertained  her  once  and  she 
never  recuperated." — Argonaut. 


How  Muck  to  He&tTkif  Houfe? 

"JAcuue  Jkvec( at  Acuf  50%'  Jv 


■\ 


And  So  Can  You — Guaranteed 
With  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 

YES — how  much  to  heat  a  big  ten-room 
house  like  this  ?  Make  a  guess — based 
on  your  own  coal  bills.  Now  cut  that 
figure  in  half  and  you  have  the  real  cost, 
because  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED  has 
reduced  this  man's  coal  bill  fully  fifty  percent. ! 

Read  his  letter  to  the  right.  Money  talks — 
especially  when  you  save  it.  AndtheWilliamson 
UNDERFEED  is  saving  }4  to  2  {  coal  expense 
for  over  forty  thousand  UNDERFEED  users. 

And  you  can  join  them,  for  this  saving  is 
guaranteed ! 

Williamson  U/toerfeed 

Furnaces  and  Boilers 

Cut   Coal    Dill*    Yi  to  Vj    Guaranteed. 

Doesn't  matter  where  you  live,  or  how  big  or  how 
small  your  house,  or  whether  you  heat  with  warm  air, 
hot  water,  steam  or  vapor,  the  UNDERFE£D_will 
effect  this  saving  for  you — guaranteed. 

In  the  UNDERFEED,  fresh  coal  is  fed  from  below. 
Hot,  clean  fire  always  on  top.  Smoke,  gas  or  soot — - 
valuable  heat  elements — are  consumed  as  they  pass 
up  through  the  flame. 

And  the  UNDERFEED  burns  the  cheaper  grades 
of  coal — a  first  great  saving.  No  clinkers — no  partly 
burned  coals — -ashes  clean  and  white. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

It  is  called  "From  Overfed  to  UNDER- 
FEED." Tells  all  about  it.  Profusely  illus- 
trated. It  will  save  you  many  a  dollar  when 
you  come  to  install  that  new  heating  system. 
Get  it  now  and  be  prepared.  The  attached 
coupon  brings  it  without  cost  or  obligation 
to  you.  Learn  how  easily  a  boy  of  12  can  tend 
the  UNDERFEED  and  saveK  to;i  coal  cost — 
Guaranteed.     Send  coupon  NOW  I 

The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

427  Fifth  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Here's  the  Letter 

'For  the  past  four  years  I  have 
been  using  a  Williamson  UNDER- 
FEED. The  longer  J  use  it  the  better 
I  like  it.  I  am  heating  ten  rooms. 
It  has  fulfilled  all  the  claims  you 
make  for  it,  and  I  am  sure  has 
saved  me  at  least  50'  c  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  operate  a  heater  of  the  ordi- 
nary type."         Signed)  Newton  Ellis, 

310  W.  Elm  Street.  Canton.  III. 


The  UNDER- 
FEED burns  coal 
on  the  scientific 
principle  of  a 
lighted  "candle". 
The  fuel  supply  is 
always  below  the 
flame.  No  smoke- 
no  dirt — no  waste. 
Uniform  combus- 
tion— healthful 
heat.  Ask  us  to  ex- 
plain thoroughly. 


The  Williamson  Heater  Co. 

427  Fifth  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Tell  me  how  to  cut  mv  coal  bills  from  ! 
%  with  a  Williamson  UNDERFEED. 

Warm  Air Steam  or  Hot  Water. .  .  . 

(Mark  X  after  System  interested. in) 

Name ;  .  . 

Address 

My  Heating  Contractor's  name  is 

HEATING  CONTRACTORS:  Let  us  tell 
you  about  the  Williamson  UNDERFEED 
and  our  proposition.     Both  are  winners. 


J 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  V.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAUER'S 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 

Awarded  Highest  and  only 
Grand  Prize  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  also  San 
Diego  Exposition.  The  lat- 
est of  17  Highest  Awards 
in  America  and  Europe  for 
Purity — Strength— Fine  Flavor    f 

Largest   Selling   Brand 
in  the  U.  S. 

Sauer's  F.  F.  V.  Pure  Flavoring 

Extracts    are    extra    strength. 

Price  35c.     If  your  dealer  can't 

supply  you,  send  35c  for  bottle 

prepaid. 

FRFF  Send  a  Sauer  Box  front  or 

r  IVCiEi  iabel  or  zc.  stamp  for  "Table 

Treats."     Contains  over  100  Prize 

Recipes    for  delicious  desserts, 

drinks  and  candies. 

C.  F.  SAUER  CO. 

Richmond.  Va. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY  ,  CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Sevekal,  Correspondents. — Since  the 
publication  of  the  reply  to  "K.  L.  M.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,"  the  Lexicographer  lias  been  permitted 
t<>  ("taurine  a  reproduction  of  the  original  ballad, 
"Oomin'  Thro'  the  Rye,"  said  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Robert  Burns.  This  ballad  consists  of 
five  verses  and  a  refrain.  In  most  modern  collec- 
tions only  two  are  given.  The  second  line  of  the 
third  verse  of  the  original  reads:  "  Conrin'  thro'  the 
(/rain,"  and  the  ending  word  is  rimed  with  "ain," 
English  "own,"  in  the  fourth  line.  This  shows 
conclusively  that  a  Held  of  rye  and  not  the  burn 
Rye  was  meant.  By  the  purifying  of  this  ballad, 
Minns  conferred  a  great  boon  on  the  Scottish  people 
of  his  time. 

"E.  N.  W.,"  San  Juan,  P.  R.— "The  following 
quotation  is  from  Edgar  Allan  Poe:    'There  are 


moments  when,  even  to  the  sober  eye  of  reason,  the 
world  of  our  sad  humanity  may  assume  the 
semblance  of  a  hell;  but  the  imagination  of  man 
is  no  Carathis  to  explore  with  impunity  its  every 
cavern.'  Will  you  please  tell  me  from  what  work 
and  what  is  the  allusion  in  the  word  'Carathis'?" 

Carathis  was  the  mother  of  the  caliph  Vathek, 
who  practised  sorcery,  and  was  at  death  sent 
to  Eblis,  the  Mohammedan  hell. 

"C.  W.  C,"  Baltimore,  Md.-"  (1)  Is  there 
any  authority  for  the  current  expression  "quite  a 
few,'  although  it  is  frequently  used  bv  even 
editors  and  clergymen,  it  appears  to  me  bad 
English  and  a  contradiction?  Am  I  right?  (2) 
Vlways  they  were  together'  seems  on  the  con- 
trary excellent  English  although  in  an  inverted 
form.     Is  there  any  authority  but  usage'.'" 

(1)  "  Quite  a  few"  is  an  American  colloquialism. 
(2)  It  is  not  excellent  English.  "They  were 
always  together"  is  the  way  the  Lexicographer 
would  write  it. 

"G.  P.  W,"  Omaha,  Neb. — "How  does  it 
come  that  the  word  empirical  is  used  to-day 
sometimes  as  the  embodiment  of  scientific  fact 
and  the  next  writer  uses  the  same  word  as  just,  the 
opposite,  or  the  embodiment  of  what  is  false  in 
science?  It  is  very  confusing.  Why  should  this 
still  be  so  in  this  age?" 

The  dictionary  defines  empirical  as  "  Given  to  or 


skilled  in  experiments;  relying  on  or  guided  by 
observation  of  facts  rather  than  by  accepted 
principles;  generalizing  hastily  from  hmited 
facts;  hence,  charlatanic:  applied  especially  to 
medical  practise."  The  secondary  meaning  of 
the  word  may  be  traced  to  disagreement  among 
ancient  Greek  physicians.  With  them  an 
Empiric  was  one  \vho  maintained  that  experi- 
ment was  the  one  requisite,  as  distinguished  from 
the  methodisls,  who  relied  on  theory,  and  the 
dogmatists,  who  took  middle  ground.  Based  on 
the  foregoing,  modern  medicine  characterizes 
as  an  empiric  one  who  is  unscientific  and  merely 
experiments;   a  quack. 

"R.  W.  C,"  Portland.  Fla—  "I  would  like  to 
know  what  became  of  the  'Ark  of  the  Covenant' 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  still  in  existence." 

After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  in  587  b.c,  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  disappears  from  historj . 
There  are  various  traditions  as  to  its  ultimate 
fate,  but  they  have  no  historical  value.  One 
legend  relates  that  the  Ark  was  carried  up  to 
heaven  to  await  the  coming  of  the  Messiah; 
another  has  it  that  it  is  hidden  under  the  sacred 
hill  of  Tara,  in  Ireland. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Classified    Col  u  m n s 


Springs 

WATKINS/N.^: 

ON  SENECA  LAKE       OPEN  AtLYEAR. 

Wm.E.Leffin^well.  FVes. 


The 
American  Nauheim — 

the  Only  Place  in  America 
Where  the  Nauheim  Baths, 
So  Beneficial  to  Heart  Disor- 
ders, Are  Given  with  a  Nat- 
ural Calcium  Chloride  Brine. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
complete  Health  Resorts  in  the 
country,  possessing  everything  for 
the  scientific  promotion  of  rest  and 
recuperation  after  a  hard  season 
of  social  or  business  activity. 

THE    BATHS 

are  directly  connected  with  the  Hotel. 
Treatments  under  the  direction  of  physi- 
cians are  particularly  adapted  to  HEART 
DISEASE.  Circulatory.  Kidney,  Nutri- 
tional and  Nervous  Disorders,  Rheuma- 
tism, Gout  and  Obesity. 

Ideally  perfected  conditions  for 
taking  "The  Cure"  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months. 

Easily  reached  by  motor  from  any  direc- 
tion over  a  thousand  miles  of  improved 
roads. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklets  containing 
full  particulars  regarding  rates,  reserva- 
tions, treatments,  etc. 


^^^T 


^rg?^ 


"Discovered"  by  Burton 
Holmes  last  season. 

This  season,  artists,  writers  and  people 
of  all  professions  will  seek  pleasure  and 
recreation  in  this  picturesque  historic 
region. 

Only  a  day's  journey  from  New  York 
and  Overnight  from  Boston 

on  "Yarmouth  Line"  steamers  con- 
necting with 

Dominion  Atlantic  Railway 

Write  for  particulars 
on  Tour  No.  106 

R.  U.  PARKER,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 
HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA 


The  Manor 


20  Albemarle  Park— ASHEV1LLE— North  Carolina 
Spring  days  are  glorious  at  Asheville.  The 
Land  of  the  Sky  is  a-bloom.  The  clear  moun- 
tain air  is  filled  with  fragrance.  The  Manor's 
warm  Southern  hospitality  and  delightful 
service  invite  you. 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

18  Holes.      Turf  Greens 

Writ.-    for   Booklet — Makf   Reservations 

IN     AMERICA—AN       ENGLISH     INN 


ALL  the  charm  of  Wonderland  in- 
-'*  vites  you  to  Alaska  for  summer 
vacation.  Never  another  such  trip 
in  all  the  World.  Sitka,  Ancient 
Russian  capital,  is  veritable  haven 
of  Romance.  Beautv;  be  sure  to  see 
it.  Alaska  Tours  S66  up.  Consult 
nearest  Railway,  Steamship  agent 
but  forlatest  literature  write  today- 
John  H.  Bunch,  G.  F.  &  P.  A. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co. 

447  Colman 
Building:, 
Seattle, 
V.  S.  A.      ( 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

Patent  Your  Ideas.— $9,000  offered  for  cer- 
tain inventions.  Books,  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent,"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Manufacturers  constantly  writing 
us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  We  ad- 
vertise your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense. 
Established  20  years.  Address  Chandlee  & 
Chandlee,  patent  attorneys,  1071  F  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  BUg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  MORGAN   ELLIOTT  &  CO., 

Patent  Attorneys.  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY. 
Books  and  advice  FREE.  Rates  reason- 
able. Highest  references.  Best  results.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  examination  and  opinion. 
WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
624  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry';  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days' Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SALESMEN   AND   AGENTS 

Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25. 00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary'- Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals.  Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WE  WANT  MEN  WHO  WANT  MONEY. 
Big  Profits  and  perpetual  income  from  renew- 
als by  selling  our  new  Accident  and  Sickness 
policies.  Pays  $5000  death  and  $25  weekly 
benefit.  Premiums  $1  0  and  $15  yearly.  Write 
now.  North  American  Accident  Ins.  Co., 
Dept.  E-2,  Newark,  N.J. 


A   Beautiful    NEW   BOOK  of   Intense  Interest 

Opening  up  a  startling   line  of  Valuable  Facts  concerning 
THE  GREAT  SOUTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  AMAZING  ARGENTINE 

By    JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 

The  New  York  Independent  says  about  this  book: 

"Almost  the  only  good  thing  we  can  see  about  the  war  is  the  opportunity  it 
brings  for  the  expansion  of  American  commerce  into  the  inviting  fields  to  the 
south.  But  the  chief  obstacle  is  that  we  do  not  know  these  countries;  we  have  not 
even  learned  the  A  B  C's.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  The  Amazing  Argentine,  for 
John  Foster  Eraser  is  a  geographic  journalist  by  profession  and  is  able  to  play  up 
statistics  so  they  stand  out  like  an  electric  signboard.  We  get  a  vivid  impression 
of  a  land  where  millionaires  are  made  by  magic,  and  there  are  chances  for  many  more." 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50;  by  Mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

RUSSIA  of  To-day 

By   JOHN    FOSTER    FRASER 

"The  Russian  of  to-day  is  religious  and  sober,  which  formerly  he  was  not.  The 
war  has  changed  him.  and  he  will  never  be  again  what  he  was  formerly,"  says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  livening  Sun,  in  reviewing  this  book.  Mr.  Fraser,  author  of  many 
important  works,  has  here  set  down  the  romance  of  the  great  Russia  that  is  now  battling  the 
Teutons.  He  has  carefully  studied  and  analyzed  the  industrial  condition  of  the  Empire.  His 
interesting  story  serves  the  double  purpose  of  entertaining,  while  he  at  the  same  time  points 
out  the  present  and  future  trade  opportunities  which  might  be  taken  advantage  of  by  alert 
exporters.     i2mo.     Cloth.     Many  Illustrations.     $1.50  net;  bv  mail  $1 .62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     NEW  YORK 
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$1150 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior— a  40-h.p.  Six 
120-inch  Wheelbase 


$1460 


F.  o.  b. 
Racine 


SIXES 


7-Passenger — 48  Horsepower 
'    127-inch  Wheelbase 


Every  Extra  Feature 

Which  a  Lifetime  Car  Should  Have 


The  latest  Mitchells  are  built 
for  lifetime  cars. 

In  the  past  three  years — part  by 
part — we  have  doubled  our  margins 
of  safety.  Now  all  our  tests  are 
based  on  100  percent  over-strength. 

We  have  proved  that  Mitchell 
cars  can  run  200,000  miles.  So  the 
cars  are  designed,  equipped  and 
finished  as  lifetime  cars  should  be. 

31  Unique  Features 

There  are  31  features  which  are 
rarely  found  in  cars.  Things  like 
a  power  tire  pump,  reversible  head- 
lights, ball-bearing  steering  gear, 
dashboard  engine  primer,  etc. 

There  are  many  items  of  extra 
equipment  to  which  fine  cars  are 
coming.  A  light  in  the  tonneau,  a 
locked  compartment,  handles  for 
entering,  a  tool  box  under  hood. 

There  are  long,  Bate  cantilever 
springs.  The  car  rides  like  an 
aeroplane.  In  two  years  not  one 
of  these  springs  has  broken. 


Extra  Luxury 

There  is  heat-fixed  finish,  deep, 
lustrous  and  enduring.  There  are 
extra-grade  leather  and  extra-deep 
cushion  springs. 

This  year  we  have  added  24  per 
cent  to  the  cost  of  finish,  upholstery 
and  trimming  —  out  of  savings  in 
our  new  body  plant. 

There  are  eight  styles  of  bodies, 
designed  by  our  artists,  built  by 
our  own  craftsmen.  They  embody 
all  the  best  ideas  found  in  257  new 
models. 

JllllltllllltlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllJlllllllllllllllllIllllllllllllUIIIIIR. 

TWO  SIZES  I 

-  1VT ifr»T"i*»11  —  a  roomy,  7-passenger  Six,  § 

|  lVlll^llCll  with  127-inch  wheelbase  I 

i  and  a  highly-developed   48-horsepower  I 

I  motor.  § 

Price  SI 460,  f.  o.  b.  Racine 

I  MitchellJunior^^sS-  1 

=     lines,  with  120-inch  wheelbase  and  a  40-     E 
=    horsepower  motor — %-inch  smaller  bore,     § 

Price  $1150,  f.  o.  b.  Racine  1 

I      Also  six  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert-      | 
|      ible  bodies.    Also  new  Club  Roadster.      I 

?lltllffllllllllllltlllllllllllllllHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllllllllll|l|l|i|||||||iii|^ 


Cost  $4,000,000 

The  Mitchell  extras  on  this  year's 
output  will  cost  about  $4,000,000. 
That  is,  the  extra  strength,  the  ex- 
tra features  and  the  extra  beauty. 

They  are  possible  at  Mitchell 
prices  because  of  our  factory  effi- 
ciency. John  W.  Bate  built  and 
equipped  this  mammoth  plant  to 
build  this  one  type  economically. 
His  methods  have  cut  our  factory 
cost  in  two. 

We  are  building  cars  of  the 
Mitchell  class  for  less  than  anyone 
else  could  build  them.  And  the  sav- 
ings go  into  these  extras. 

See  the  $1150  Six 

See  Mitchell  Junior— our  $1150 
Six — as  an  example  of  factory  effi- 
ciency. It  has  a  120-inch  wheel- 
base.  You  will  be  amazed  that 
such  a  car,  with  Mitchell  standards, 
can  be  built  at  this  price. 

But  the  larger  Mitchell  offers 
equal  extra  value.  Go  see  these 
extras.  See  what  they  mean  in  a 
car.     See  if  any  can  be  spared. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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1,583,617 


y 


* 


Motor  cars  and  trucks  were  built  in  1916 

351,131 

Cars  and  trucks  built  in  1916  had  Hyatt  Bearings  in  various  locations 

9,933,110 

Hyatt  Bearings  for  automobiles  were  made  and  delivered  in  1916 


This  is  the  measure  of  approval 
the  automobile  industry  is 
giving  Hyatt  Quiet  Roller 
Bearings. 

Even  the  tremendous  pace  of 
motor  car  manufacture  has 
been  exceeded  by  Hyatt  pro- 
duction. And  yet  these  figures 
cover  only  the  bearings  pro- 
duced for  pleasure  cars  and 
motor  trucks. 

What  do  these  enormous  figures 
mean? 

Their  significance  is  this— Worth 
has  created  this  demand,  the 
greatest  demand  for  any  anti- 
friction bearing. 

The  shipments  of  January  and 
February  of  this  year,  1917,. 
total  2,374,344 HyattBearings 
as  compared  with  1,109,103 
for  the  same  months  last  year. 
This  forecasts  a  year's  output 
of  more  than  15,000,000. 


Hyatt  Quiet  Bearings  have  be- 
come a  standard  part  in  auto- 
mobile construction.  In  the 
transmission,  at  the  differen- 
tial, in  the  rear  wheels,  and  at 
other  points  where  strains  are 
severe  and  usage  exception- 
ally hard,  automobile  engi- 
neers specify  Hyatt  Bearings. 

They  are  specified  because  they 
are  known  to  be  dependable. 
Automobile  engineers,  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  and 
several  million  automobile 
owners  know  what  they 
will  do. 

Hyatt  Bearings  were  a  part  of 
many  of  the  first  cars  built, 
and  twenty  years  of  continu- 
ous service  have  proved  their 
superiority. 

Hyatt  Bearings  deserve  the 
dominance  these  figures 
indicate. 


5|C  This   number  does  not  include   the   hundreds   of  thousands   of  Hyatt   Bearings    manufactured  in 
1916   for  farm  tractors,  line  shafting,  mine  cars,  machine  tools  and  many  other  industrial  purposes. 


Hyatt  Quiet 
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THE   KAISER   DEFEATING   HIMSELF 

Tpnt  ™f  KL'"IBIL'TY  tOT  *°  N°W  ?*4  !*»  P^r,  "practice,  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  of  the 
•nv  v  of  J  H  ?  f  ,  T  "  Cmtemplat<is  the  b™£  Al»-  themselves  that  the  British  Commission  shall  have  pre- 
away  of  old  d,st,„s,s  and  hatreds  among  the  onee  hostile      eedence  in  the  conferenees  ean  not  be  questioned."     The  BriS, 

2       StaHKSEft  '"  *  ^^  *!  ""J  "  "  m"fery      C°m,niSSi0n'  °0mPOSed  °'  militery'  I'»Val-  — mie   and  nn  n- 
-entrs). Powers.    England  and  Franee  forget      eial    experts,   headed    by   ex-Premier   Arthur  James    Balfoor. 


their  ancient  feuds,  En- 
gland and  Russia  their 
territorial        jealousies 
Russia  and  Japan  then- 
quarrels  in  Asia,  While 
the  United  States,  brush- 
ing aside  old  wrongs  and 
recent  suspicions,  steps 
into  line  beside  England 
and  Japan  in  the  great 
alliance     whose     domi- 
nant purpose  is  to  make 
the     world     "safe     for 
democracy."    As  visible 
symbols    of    this    new 
spirit    of    international 
brotherhood         among 
former     foes,     he     sees 
the   flags   of  the  Allies 
flying   side   by   side   in 
the     various     capitals, 
aud      the      Stars     and 
Stripes  beside  the  Union 
Jack  above  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  at  Ot- 
tawa and  Westminster, 
where    no    foreign    flag 
was    ever    before     un- 
furled.    And,  even  more  symptomatic  of  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era,  he  notes  the  war-conference  in  Washington  between  the 
British  and  French  commissions  and  the  American  Government. 
Because   of  the  historic   bonds  of  gratitude  and  friendship 
that  bind  the  United  States  to  her  great  sister  republic,  and 
because  in  Marshal  Joffre  France  sends  us  the  hero  of  the  Marne 
and   the   most   distinguished   soldier  of   the   present   war,    the 
French  Commission,  as  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "must 
take  first  rank  in  sentiment  among  Americans."     But,  adds  the 
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SYMBOLS  OF  THE   KAISER'S  HARMONIZING  WORK. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes,  flanked  by  the  flags  of  Prance  and  England,  on  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building,  Washington. 


now    Britain's    Foreign 
Secretary,  was  the  first 
to     arrive,     reaching 
Washington  on  Sunday, 
April  22,  the  very  day 
that     the     Stars     and 
Stripes    were    unfurled 
over        Westminster. 
"These  two  events,  in- 
trinsically    notable     in 
the  history  of  the  rela- 
tions    of     the     United 
States     and    Great 
Britain,"    remarks    the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  "are 
concrete  evidences  of  a 
still    more    momentous 
development,  the  birth 
of    a  working    alliance 
between  the   two  great 
English  -  speaking     na- 
tions   of    the     earth." 
This  new  Anglo  Ameri- 
can solidarity,  notes  the 
Washington    Herald,   is 
an    irresistible    weapon 
welded  by  German  mili- 
tarism for  its  own  de- 
struction.     And  the  Seattle   Times  agrees  that  "Teutonic  in- 
trigue and  Teutonic  ruthlessness  on   land  and   sea  have  made 
possible  that  closer  relationship  between  England  and  America 
of  which  many  far-sighted  men  on  both  continents  have  dreamed 
for   generations  and  for   which    they  previously   have   striven 
in   vain."     "For   this,"  remarks  the  Boston  Transcript,  "Prus- 
sian militarism  has  itself  to  thank." 

The    British    commissioners,    according    to    the    Washington 
correspondents,  believe  that  the  war's  end  is  still  far  off,  and 
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that  the  date  of  ultimate  German  defeat  depends  upon  the  speed 
with  which  the  United  States  can  bring  her  strength  to  bear  in 
the  contest.  "To  the  English,"  reports  a  New  York  Tribune 
correspondent,  "two  years  seems  a  reasonably  quick  finish." 
In  his  initial  statement  to  the  American  people  Mr.  Balfour 
explained  that  the  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  "to  make 
cooperation  easy  and  effective  between  those  who  are  striving 
with  all  their  power  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  by  the  only 
means  that  can  secure  it,  namely,  a  successful  war."     After 
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WITNESSES  TO  ANGLO-AMERICAN  SOLIDARITY. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Arthur  James  Balfour,  "dean  of 
Europe's  elder  statesmen,"  and  head  of  the  visiting  British  War  Com- 
mission, welcomed  to  Washington  by  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing. 


expressing  his  "deep  gratification  at  being  connected  in  any 
capacity  whatever  writh  events  which  associate  our  countries  in 
a  common  effort  for  a  great  ideal,"  he  went  on  to  say: 

"Your  President,  in  a  most  apt  and  vivid  phrase,  has  pro- 
claimed that  the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy. 
Democracies,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  and  not  least  the 
democracies  of  the  British  Empire,  will  hail  the  pronouncement 
as  a  happy  augury. 

"That  self-governing  communities  are  not  to  be  treated  as 
negligible  simply  because  they  are  small,  that  the  ruthless 
domination  of  one  unscrupulous  Power  imperils  the  future  of 
civilization  and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  are  truths  of  political 
ethics  which  the  bitter  experiences  of  war  are  burning  into  the 
souls  of  all  freedom-loving  peoples.  That  this  great  people 
should  have  thrown  themselves  whole-heartedly  into  this 
mighty  struggle,  prepared  for  all  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  that 
may  be  required  to  win  success  for  this  most  righteous  cause, 
is  an  event  at  once  so  happy  and  so  momentous  that  only  the 
historian  of  the  future  will  be  able,  as  I  believe,  to  measure 
its  true  proportions." 


And  in  a  later  statement  to  the  Washington  correspondent  - 
on  April  25,  he  referred  to  the  fears  of  some  "doubting  critics" 
that  his  mission  was  "to  inveigle  the  United  States  out  of  il s 
traditional  policy  and  to  entangle  it  in  formal  alliances,  either 
secret  or  public,  with  European  Powers."     On  this  point  he  said: 

"I  can't  imagine  any  rumor  of  less  foundation  or  policy  more 
utterly  unnecessary  or  futile.  Our  confidence  in  the  assistance 
we  are  going  to  get  is  not  based  upon  such  shallow  considerations 
as  those  which  arise  out  of  formal  treaties.  No  treaty  could 
increase  our  undoubted  confidence  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  who,  having  come  into  the  war,  are  going  to  see  it  through. 
If  anything  is  certain  in  this  war,  that  is  certain. 

"Two  years  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  the  great  American 
public  have  been  watching  the  blood-stained  drama  across  the 
ocean,  and  I  am  well  convinced  that  they  believe  as  each 
month  passed  that  it  was  no  small,  petty  interest,  no  struggle 
for  territory,  no  struggle  for  national  ambitions,  or  the  satis- 
faction of  small  national  interests,  but  the  liberties  of  mankind 
that  were  animating  the  Allied  countries.  Now  after  watching 
it,  you  have  felt  yourself  impelled  to  join  that  great  contest.  1 
feel  certain  you  will  throw  into  it  all  your  unequaled  resources, 
including  your  resources  of  invention  and  production,  and  your 
man-power,  and,  having  come  to  that  decision,  nothing  will 
turn  you  from  it  until  success  shall  crown  our  joint  efforts." 

But  still  other  words  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  uttered  twenty-one 
years  ago  and  now  recalled  to  our  mind  by  The  New  Republic, 
are  receiving  almost  as  much  discussion  in  the  American  press 
as  the  things  he  says  to-day.  Addressing  the  British  Parliament 
in  1896  on  the  tense  situation  then  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  because  of  a  boundary  dispute 
between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana,  he  spoke  these  startlingly 
prophetic  words: 

"It  can  not  but  be  that  those  whose  national  roots  go  down 
into  the  same  past  as  ours,  who  share  our  language,  our  literature, 
our  laws,  our  religion,  everything  that  makes  a  nation  great — 
it  can  not  be  but  that  a  time  will  come  when  they  will  feel  that 
we  and  they  have  a  common  duty  to  perform,  a  common  office 
to  fulfil,  among  the  nations  of  the  world." 

And  he  followed  this  with  another  prediction  which  is  yet 
to  be  fulfilled: 

"The  time  will  come,  the  time  must  come,  when  some  one, 
some  statesman  more  fortunate  even  than  President  Monroe, 
will  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  between  English-speaking 
peoples  war  is  impossible." 

"Why  not  call  this  the  Balfour  Doctrine,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  present  visit?"  suggests  the  New  York  Globe,  which  adds: 

"It  expresses  a  thought  every  good  American  and  sincere 
friend  of  mankind  must  welcome.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  acting  together  in  informal  alliance  can  secure  for  the 
world  a  peace  of  justice  and  captain  a  new  world-organization 
as  beneficent  as  the  old  organization  has  been  maleficent." 

"It  is  inconceivable,"  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, "that  a  union  of  policy  and  purpose  for  the  prosecution 
of  an  armed  conflict  against  a  common  enemy  should  not  survive 
the  attainment  of  the  immediate  purposes  for  which  it  was 
1  formed."  And  the  New  York  Tribune  suggests  that  perhaps 
the  greatest  consequence  of  the  world-war  will  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  "a  new  era  in  the  English-speaking  world." 

Hostile  comment  on  the  mission  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  as- 
sociates seems  to  be  prompted  chiefly  by  fear  of  Anglo-Saxon 
domination  and  hatred  of  England.  "Is  it  all  a  hideous  night- 
mare?" exclaims  the  New  York  Irish  World,  which  shudders 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  English  flag  "borne  in  triumph  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  on  the  anniversary  of  Lexington."  "To 
help  England,"  protests  this  paper,  "we  must  disorganize 
our  country,  strip  ourselves  of  our  wealth,  pour  out  the  blood 
of  our  sons  like  water,  and  fasten  debt  and  the  curse  of  militarism 
on  our  children  and  our  children's  children. "  "  What  monstrous 
fascination  has  seized  us,"  it  asks,  "that  we  think  we  see  in  the 
brutal   countenance  of  Britannia  the   divine  face  of  Liberty?" 
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"We  ean  say  roundly  to  Washington,"  declares  the  New  York 
D<  utsches  Journal,  "  that  the  whole  nation  is  prepared  to  wage  an 
American  war  for  the  right  and  profit  of  America,  but  the 
majority— and  at  that  a  large  majority— is  by  no  means  disposed 
to  fight  for  England."  From  Germany  comes  the  warning  of 
Dr.  Alfred  Lobmann,  of  Bremen,  that  "President  Wilson  has 
delivered  his  whole  nation  into  the  hands  of  England,  and  has 
concluded  not  only  a  political  but  an  economic  alliance  with  the 
former  motherland."      Says  this  observer: 

"The  fact  that  America  has  already  adopted  the  principle  of 
the  -economic  war  after  the  Avar'  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  has  created  an  entirely  new  basis 
for  world-economics,  because  it  means  an  Anglo-Saxon  economic 
Hoc.  Europe  must  arm  itself  against  this  danger  betimes.  If 
Wilson  has  dropt  the  -Monroe  Doctrine  for  America,  let  us 
formulate  a  sort  of  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Europe— 'Europe 
for  the  Europeans.' 

"In  the  future  the  English  Channel  will  divide  Europe  from 
North  America.  In  the  future  there  will  be  three  rival  economic 
blocs— the  European  Continent,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and 
Asia  under  Japan's  leadership.  The  South-  and  Central-Ameri- 
can nations  will  in  all  probability  refuse  to  serve  as  vassals  to 
Aiiglo-Saxondom.  With  more  than  200.000,000  consumers,  the 
European  bloc  will  easily  hold  its  own  against  the  Anglo-Saxon." 

"With  this  plan  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  the  great  body 
of  Americans  will  have  nothing  to  do,"  affirms  the  New-Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung,  which  adds:  "We  are  a  cosmopolitan  people, 
and  any  idea  of  permanently  alienating  any  European  nation 
or  group  of  European  nations  could  not  live  through  a  great 
Presidential  campaign." 

The  French  Commission,  which  reached  Washington  a  few 
days  later  than  the  British,  is  headed  by  ex-Premier  Rene 
Yiviani,  "the  eloquent  voice  of  France,"  and  Marshal  Joffre> 
"the  arm  that  has  wielded  her  sword  so  well  in  defense  of 
democracy."  Joffre.  says  the  New  York  Globe,  "is  destined  to 
be  remembered  for  all  time  as  the  victor  of  the  Marne,  and  thus 
as  the  savior  of  civilization";  and  this  fact,  added  to  the  tradi- 
tional cordiality  of  sentiment  between  the  French  and  American 
peoples,  made  the  Commission's  arrival  at  the  capital  an  occa- 
sion of  almost  unprecedented  enthusiasm.  In  his  first  words 
to  our  press,  Marshal  Joffre  said  that  "there  is  no  question 
about  how  the  war  will  end,  but  when  it  will  end  is  another 
question."     And  he  added: 

"French  soldiers  are  fighting  in  the  trenches  with  American 
flags  pinned  on  their  breasts,  and  French  mothers  and  children 
are  praying  for  America  and  their  own  land." 

And  later,  after  an  interview  with  President  Wilson,  Mr- 
Viviani  exprest  the  gratitude  of  France  to  the  American  people 
in  the  following  words: 

"I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  been  chosen  to  present  the 
greetings  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  illustrious  man  whose 
name  is  in  every  French  mouth  to-day,  whose  incomparable 
message  is  at  this  very  hour  being  read  and  commented  upon 
in  all  our  schools  as  the  most  perfect  charter  of  human  rights, 
and  which  so  fully  expresses  the  virtues  of  your  race — long- 
suffering  patience  before  appealing  to  force,  and  force  to  avenge 
that  long-suffering  patience  when  there  can  be  no  other  means. 

"And  now,  as  President  Wilson  has  said,  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States  rises  in  its  strength,  as  a  champion  of  right,  and 
rallies  to  the  side  of  France  and  her  Allies.  Only  our  descen- 
dants, when  time  has  removed  them  sufficiently  far  from  present 
events,  will  be  able  to  measure  the  full  significance,  the  grandeur 
of  a  historic  act  which  has  sent  a  tin-ill  through  the  whole  world. 
From  to-day  on  all  the  forces  of  freedom  are  let  loose.  And 
not  only  victory,  of  which  we  were  already  assured,  is  certain; 
the  true  meaning  of  victory  is  made  manifest;  it  can  not  be 
merely  a  fortunate  military  conclusion  to  this  struggle,  it  will 
be  the  victory  of  morality  and  right,  and  will  forever  secure 
the  existence  of  a  world  in  which  all  our  children  shall  draw  free 
breath  in  full  peace  and  undisturbed  pursuit  of  their  labors." 

"The  reunion  of  hearts  is  complete,"  exclaims  the  New  York 
JI<  raid,  "but  the  reuniting  of  hands  can  not  be  complete  until  an 
American  army  places  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the  forefront  of 


France's   far-flung   battle-line."     And   the   New   York    Tri  wife 
reminds  us  that — 

''Almost  a  century  and  a  half  ago  France  gave  democracy 
to  Europe.  Some  portion  of  that  gift  Americans  like  to  think 
she  derived  from  our  own  country  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  1789  from  our  own  struggle  of  1775 

"Had  France  failed  at  the  battle  of    the   Marne;    had  the 
French  people  failed  in  August  and  September,  1914;   had  they 
sunk  under  the  renewed  fury  of  the  Verdun  attack  in  1916 
democracy  itself  would   have  been    imperiled,  perhaps   fatally! 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  ..V  Bwing,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THE   HERO   OF  THE   MARNE   VISITS  US. 

America's  sentiment  for  Prance  was  evidenced  in  the  enthusias- 
tic reception  accorded  the  French  Commission  in  Washington.  Mar- 
shal .Toffre  and  Ambassador  Jnsserand  here  reflect  this  cordiality. 


The  empire  of  force  and  the  gospel  of  ruthlessness  might  have 
swept  over  all  the  world,  as  it  is  now  sweeping  over  the  fields  of 
Artois  and  Picardy. 

"During  the  long  months  when  England  was  unready  and 
America  blind,  France  opposed  her  body  to  the  German  beast. 
She  accepted  once  more  her  mission  as  the  knight  among  the 
nations,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  older  Crusade  fought  to  rescue 
from  the  hands  of  barbarians  the  sanctuary  of  all  our 
civilization 

"For  all  the  world  France  at  the  outset  of  this  struggle  typified 
democracy.  Because  of  France  the  struggle  took  from  the 
opening  hour  the  character  of  a  fight  between  liberty  and 
despotism — between  democracy  and  autocracy;  and  had  the 
French  democracy  failed  no  man  can  say  how  widely  the  course 
of  human  affairs  would  have  been  modified,  or  how  greatly  the 
institutions  which  we  love  and  the  faith  to  which  we  hold  would 
have  been  changed.  There  was  a  splendor,  there  was  a  glory 
about  the  French  resistance  at  the  Marne  unlike  all  else  in 
modern  history.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  idea  over  the  animal. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  beast.  It  was  the 
ultimate  decision  that  force  can  not  prevail  in  this  world. 
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SHE    FIRED  O!  R    FIRST   SHOT   IN    THE    WAR. 

Oil  the  142d  anniversary  of  Lexington  the  armed  American  fxeignt&r  Mongolia  sank  a  G-ertnan  submarine  with  one  shot  off  the  English  coasl 


OUR    FIRST    SHOT 

A  MERICA'S  FIRST  SHOT  in  the  Avar  has  sunk  a  German 
/-\  submarine,  and  beyond  the  thrill  felt  by  editorial 
-*-  -*-  observers  that  this  event  should  have  occurred  on 
the  142d  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  at 
5:24  a.m.,  there  is  a  grim  sense  of  the  necessity  that  we  sink 
more  and  more  {/-boats  if  we  are  to  be  cf  present  service  to  our 
Allies.  With  the  news  of  our  first  shot  comes  a  report  of  the 
British  Government  that  th3  German  [/-boats  made  their  Mgh 
record  since  February  1  by  sinking  sixty-five  British  craft  in 
one  week.  England  is  frankly  alarmed  over  their  increasing 
effectiveness,  and  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
speaks  of  a  statement  by  Lord  Devonport  that  official  rationing 
of  at  least  two  food-staples  is  contemplated  by  th<>  Goa 'eminent. 
To  offset  the  trem  mdous  loss  of  tonnage  through  Germany's 
ruthless  warfare,  the  press  inform  us  that  the  Shipping  Board 
and  the  special  committee  on  shipping  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  have  petitioned  Congress  for  immediate  legislation 
giving  the  Board  speedy  control  over  all  the  shipping  resources 
of  the  nation.  We  are  told  further  that  reports  indicate  that 
2.3,000  tons  of  coastwise  shipping  will  be  ready  for  service  in  the 
North  Atlantic  within  thirty  days  and  that  the  wooden  cargo 
shipping  program  is  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  plans  are  well 
under  way  to  begin  the  supplementary  construction  of  steel 
ships.  Incidentally,  twelve  of  the  seized  German  merchant 
ships  are  said  to  be  ready  and  will  at  once  be  put  into  service 
for  shipping  food  and  other  munitions  to  the  Allies. 

The  ship  whose  name  will  go  down  in  history  as  having  fired 
our  first  shot  in  the  war  is  the  American  freighter  Mongolia, 
Capt.  Emery  Rice,  and  she  was  on  her  second  journey  through 
the  barred  zone.  The  skipper  is  quoted  in  London  dispatches  as 
saying  that  when  the  Mongolia  left  this  side  with  guns  and 
trained,  gunners,  he  no  longer  felt  "like  an  old  woman  with  a 
well-filled  purse  going  out  among  brigands,"  as  he  had  felt 
before  she  was  armed.  For  five  days  and  nights  he  had  not  had 
his  clothes  off  and  a  big  force  of  lookouts  had  been  kept  on 
duty  all  the  time,  Avhen  at  5:22  in  the  morning  of  April  19  the 
submarine  was  sighted.  At  5:24  she  was  sunk,  which  shows,  as 
Captain  Rice  relates,  that  "the  whole  affair  took  only  two 
minutes."  The  officers  commanding  the  gunners  were  with 
him  on  the  bridge,  where  they  had  been  most  of  the  time  through- 
out the  voyage,  and  he  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part: 

"There  was  a  haze  over  the  sea  at  the  time.  We  had  just 
taken  a  sounding,  for  Ave  were  getting  near  shallow  water,  and  we 
were  looking  at  the  lead  Avhen  the  first  mate  cried: 

" 'There's  a  submarine  off  the  port  bow.' 


"The  submarine  was  close  to  us,  too  close,  in  fact,  for  her 
purposes,  and  she  was  submerging  again  in  order  to  maneuver 
in  a  better  position  for  torpedoing  us  when  Ave  sighted  her. 

"We  saw  the  periscope  go  doAvn,  and  the  sAvirl  of  the  water.  I 
quickly  ordered  a  man  at  the  wheel  to  put  it  to  starboard,  and 
we  swung  the  nose  of  the  ship  toAvard  the  spot  Avhere  the  sul>- 
marine  had  been  seen. 

"We  were  going  at  full  speed  ahead,  and  two  minutes  after 
Ave  first  sighted  the  [7-boat  it  emerged  again  about  1,000  yards 
off.  Its  intention  probably  had  been  to  catch  us  broadside  on, 
but  when  it  appeared  Ave  had  the  stern  gun  trained  fud  on  it. 

"The  lieutenant  gave  the  command  and  the  big  gun  boomed. 
We  saw  the  periscope  shattered  and  the  shell  and  the  submarine 
disappeared 

"That's  about  all  the  story,  excepting  this:  The  gunners  had 
named  the  guns  on  board  the  Mongolia  and  the  one  Avhich  got 
the  submarine  was  called  Theodore  RooseArelt;  so  Teddy  fired 
the  first  gun  of  the  Avar,  after  all." 

Captain  Rice  declares  he  can  not  speak  too  highly  of  the  gal- 
lant manner  in  Avhich  Lieut.  Bruce  R.  Ware,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  handled 
his  creAV  of  gunners.  The  lieutenant  kneAv  before  the  shell 
struck  the  submarine  that  its  aim  was  accurate,  for  "there  is  no 
guessAvork  about  it,  but  a  case  of  pure  mathematics."  The 
lieutenant  had  to  consider  the  speed  of  the  Mongolia  and  the 
speed  of  the  submarine,  and,  "computing  these  figures  with 
the  distances  Ave  Avere  from  the  submarine  when  it  Avas  first 
sighted  and  when  it  appeared  the  second  time,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  lieutenant  had  his  guns  sighted  to  the  inch." 

Under  date  of  April  25,  the  Admiralty's  Aveekly  statement  of 
vessels  sunk  as  given  in  London  dispatches  reads  as  folloAvs: 

"Weekly  shipping  returns:   Arrivals,  2,586;   sadings,  2,621. 
.  "Sinkings,   by  mine  or   submarine,   OArer   1.600   tons,   forty, 
including  two  sunk  in  the  week  ending  April  15;    under  1,600 
tons,  fifteen,  including  one  sunk  in  the  week  ending  April  1. 

"Vessels  unsuccessfully  attacked,  tAventy-seven,  including  one 
attacked  the  week  ending  April  8. 

"Fishing  vessels  sunk,  nine,  including  one  sunk  the  week 
ending  April  15." 

The  New  York  World  totals  the  record  of  sinking  since  Febru- 
ary 1,  Avhen  the  German  Government  announced  resumption  of 

ruthless  submarine  warfare,  as  folloAvs: 

Orrr  1.600  Under    1,600 

Tons  Tons 

For  first  three  days  of  February 5  3 

Week  ending  February  10 33  19 

Week  ending  February  17 17  10 

Week  ending  February  24 27  18 

Week  ending  March  3 14  0 

Week  ending  March  11 13  4 

Week  ending  March  18 16  8 

Week  ending  March  25 18  7 

Week  ending  April  1 18  13 

Week  ending  April  8 17  2 

Week  ending  April  15 1!'  9 

Week  ending  April  22 40  ^15 

Total  to  date 237  117 

(Trawlers  and  vessels  under  100  tons  are  not  included  in  tins  list.) 
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FIXT   PRICES   FOR   FOOD 

EXACTLY  OPPOSITE  IDEAS  seem  to  recommend  the 
regulation  of  food-prices  to  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer, to  judge  from  the  press  comment.  The  farmer 
expects  to  be  protected  against  low  prices  for  his  grain;  the 
consumer,  against  high  prices  for  his  bread.  How  the  cheap 
bread  is  to  be  made  from  the  dear  grain  is  the  only  remaining 
problem.  Some  object  to  the 
whole  plan  as  un-American,  un- 
economic, and  unworkable.  Such 
a  wide  range  of  power  as  Secre- 
tary Houston  lias  asked  from 
Congress  certainly  "isn't  to  be 
gone  into  headlong,"  in  the 
Macon  Telegraph's  opinion,  but 
will  rather  meet  "some  opposi- 
tion and  considerable  debate." 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune,  in 
our  great  Hour  city,  thinks  the 
fewer  war-emergency  measures 
we  have  the  better,  and  holds 
that  whether  we  will  actually 
come  to  Government  control 
of  food -supplies,  distribution, 
and  prices  hangs  on  a  group 
of  conditions  —  "the  length  of 
the  war,  the  kind  and  scope  of 
our  part  in  it,  the  size  of  the 
crops  we  shall  produce,  and  the 
attitude  which  the  people  may 
insist  upon  taking  for  selfish  in- 
dividual interest.'-  But  a  mea- 
sure providing  for  Government 
control  is  now  before  Congress 
and  Congress  is  likely  to  act 
before  any  of  these  questions 
can  be  answered.  To  meet  the 
food  situation,  Mr.  Houston 
told  the  Senate  his  Department 
needs  the  following  authority  and  power,  with  $25,000,000  to 
finance  the  plans: 


CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS 

Your  DUTY   and   your   OPPORTUNITY 

ENLIST  NOW 


proportionate  requirements  of  the  consuming  centers.  Enlarge- 
ment of  this  service  would  also  tend  to  prevent  undue  shortage 
in  any  consuming  center  and  provide  against  wastes  due  to 
temporary  oversupply  of  perishables  in  particular  communities. 
"0.  In  case  of  extreme  emergency  the  Government  should 
have  power  to  purchase,  store,  and  subsequently  dispose  of 
food-products  to  groups  of  people  or  communities  organized 
in  some  form,  and  to  fix  maximum  or  minimum  prices.  Perhaps 
the  exercise  of  this  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Council  of 

National    Defense,    to   be   used 

only  when  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  possible  that  the 
mere  existence  of  the  power 
would  make  action  unnecessary. 
The  Government  should  have 
full  discretion  in  the  matter." 


in  the 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Your    Services    Required    During    Period 
of    Emergency    Only 

Be    ready   to    help    train    the    great    Army 
to    be    raised   for   the    prosecu- 
tion  of  the   War 

YOUR   CHANCE   TO   SHOW    PATRIOTISM, 

TO   GO   TO  WEST   POINT, 

TO   GET  A   COMMISSION, 

TO   SEE   THE   WORLD. 

A    Chance    to    be    a    Real    Man 

Ask  your   Postmaster,  or  call  at  any  Army 
Recruiting  Station 


A  GOVERNMENT  CALL  FOR  VOLUNTEERS. 


"1.  To  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  food-supply  of  the 
nation,  with  a  view  to  secure  full  information  as  to  its  location, 
ownership,  and  where  it  is  needed,  and  complete  knowledge  as  to 
the  instrumentalities  and  agencies  that  own,  control,  manu- 
facture, and  distribute  food-products. 

"2.  After  investigation,  and  in  cooperation  with  the  trade 
interests  involved,  to  establish  market  grades  and  classes  of 
farm-products,  including  seeds,  and  standards  for  receptacles  for 
such  products,  together  with  authority  to  effect  a  suitable  degree 
of  supervision  of  their  application  through  such  inspection 
service  as  may  be  necessary. 

"3.  To  license  and  supervise  the  operation  of  all  plants, 
mills,  packing-houses,  canneries,  slaughter-houses,  breweries, 
distilleries,  storage-houses,  or  other  establishments  or  factories 
in  which  food  or  feeds,  agricultural  implements  and  machinery 
and  materials  therefor,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  fungicides,  serums, 
toxins,  viruses,  and  any  other  articles  required  for  agricultural 
purposes  are  prepared,  manufactured,  or  kept  for  sale  or  dis- 
tribution. This  power  should  include  authority  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  use  and  operation  of  such  enter- 
prises, including  the  taking  over  and  operation  of  them  when- 
ever such  course  may  be  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

"4.  To  require  the  preference  movement  by  the  common 
carriers  of  the  United  States  of  seeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
fungicides,  and  farm-implements  or  machinery,  or  the  materials 
required  in  their  manufacture. 

"5.  To  enlarge  the  existing  telegraphic  market-news  service 
of  the  Department,  which  now  covers  live  stock  and  meats  and 
certain  foods,  vegetables,  and  other  perishables,  in  order  to 
assist,  by  securing  comprehensive  information  from  all  ship- 
ping areas,  in  the  distribution  of  products  according   to   the 


The  maximum-  and  minimum- 
price  recommendation,  the  Sioux 
City  Tribune  reminds  us,  "fol- 
lows the  findings  made  by  sixty- 
two  officials  of  Agricultural 
Colleges,  and  commissions  from 
thirty-two  States  from  Califor- 
nia to  New  York,"  who  recently 
met  at  St.  Louis  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  two  reasons 
leading  these  officials  to  urge 
Government  price  -  control  are 
thus  stated: 

"1.  To  prevent  consumers 
being  forced  to  pay  oppressive 
prices  because  of  manipulation, 
speculation,  and  inadequate  or 
disorganized  transportation. 

"2.  To  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  arise  from  local  or 
national  overproduction  or  by 
manipulation  or  uneconomic 
speculation  in  order  that  pro- 
ducers may  not  suffer  loss  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  they  are  being  urged  to 
make." 

The  Tribune,  published  in  a  rich  farming  region,  is  imprest 
with  the  second  reason,  agreeing  that  "farmers  ought  not  to  be 
penalized  for  producing  large  quantities  of  food,"  and  it  seems 
an  equally  wise  proposition  to  the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor  that  the  Government  should  "step  in  and  guarantee 
to  the  farmer  a  minimum  price  for  his  staple  crops."  The 
Newark  News  considers  this  the  answer  to  "the  question  of  sup- 
plying the  fullest  incentive  to  crop  production,"  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Record 'even  suggests  that  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices 
for  the  producer  need  not  "wait  for  an  extreme  emergency." 

Turning  from  minimum  to  maximum,  since  "one  duty  of  the 
Government  in  war-time  is  to  see  the  people  are  not  exploited 
by  the  avaricious,"  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  welcomes  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices.  To  The  Lender,  of  the  same  city, 
Government  control  of  food-prices  "is  a  crying  and  immediate 
necessity."  The  Detroit  Journal  declares  emphatically  that 
"the  time  for  fixing  maximum  prices  is  now." 

"The  time  for  getting  some  sort  of  control  over  dealers  is 
the  present.  Every  man  concerned  in  the  sale  of  food,  from  the 
farmer  to  the  ultimate  retailer,  passes  the  blame  for  war-prices 
on  to  some  one  else.  Merely  tracing  the  responsibility  can  not 
help.  The  speculator's  hide  is  as  thick  as  a  curbstone.  His 
patriotism  is  of  low  order.  The  one  person  who  can  handle  the 
speculator  and  halt  his  machinations  is  Uncle  Sam. 

"He  should  take  charge  of  the  situation  at  once." 

Opposition  to  the  whole  Houston  plan  is  voiced  by  the  Louis- 
ville Post.  It  calls  upon  Congress  to  steel  itself  against  the 
"wild  harangues"  and  "threats"  and  "dire  predictions  exprest 
and  implied"  in  the  Secretary's  appeals,  and  concludes: 


PUS 
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"Our  Bureau  Staff,  civil  and  belligerent,  seems  to  have  lost 
all  faith  in  freedom,  in  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for 
self-government,  tt  is  time  for  Congress  to  resume  control 
of  Government,  restore  the  Constitution,  and  make  clear 
that  the  schemes  for  a  consolidated  Prussian  government  in 
America  can  not  get,  under  any  disguise,  a  majority  vote  in 
cither  House." 

The  "vital  flaw"  which  the  New  York  Sun  sees  in  the  "arti- 
ficial fixation  of  Ioav  prices"  is  that  it  "enhances  the  evil  it 
seeks  to  remedy."  We  are  told  that  "it  stimulates  consump- 
tion and  makes  scarcity  of  supply  permanent."  The  Sun  would 
have  us  regulate  consumption  and  leave  prices  alone.  The 
Evening  Sun  argues  similarly  and  quotes  an  article  written  in 
Munsey's  Magazine  by  Judson  C.  Welliver,  telling  how  Germany 
tried  price-fixing  and  failed.  At  first  retail  prices  alone  were 
fixt.  A  concern  could  be  closed  for  charging  more  than  the 
maximum.  "Persons  who  possest  supplies  of  necessaries  and 
refused  to  sell  them  at  the  fixt  prices  were  to  be  severely  pun- 
ished." The  chaotic  result  was  laid  to  lack  of  thoroughness. 
So  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  prices  were  fixt.  A  second  failure 
followed,  whereupon  the  Government  took  over  the  country's 
grain-supply.    As  Mr.  Welliver  reports: 

"The  new  method  was  put  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of 
1915.  It  took  half  a  year  to  build  up  a  characteristically  German 
scheme  of  control  operating  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  An 
army  of  clerks  and  controllers  was  employed;  and  yet  the  system 
had  no  sooner  been  put  into  general  operation  than  it  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  failure..  The  food-supply  of  the  country  was 
enmeshed  in  a  tangle  of  red  tape  and  burdened  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  great  corps  of  officialdom." 

A  spokesman  for  the  farmers,  Wallace's  Farmer  (,Des  Moines), 
deprecates  suggestions  for  Government  control  of  food-produc- 
tion and  food-prices  as  "likely  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  than 
good  at  this  particular  time": 

"Nothing  the  Government  can  do  in  price-fixing  will  increase 
the  supply  of  grains  or  live  stock  until  another  crop  is  grown, 
while  the  fixing  of  unreasonable  maximum  prices  would  cer- 
tainly reduce  the  production  and  intensify  our  difficulties 

"Later  on,  conditions  may  wan-ant  the  Government  paying 
some  attention  to  prices,  but  this  should  be  confined  to  fixing 
minimum  or  guaranteed  prices.  If  the  farmer  knows  that  he 
will  not  get  less  than,  say,  75  cents  a  bushel  for  his  next  corn 
crop,  he  can  make  his  plans  accordingly,  and  he  will  grow  all 
that  the  weather  will  permit  him  to  grow. 

"Ill-considered  Government  interference  now  is  likely  to 
make  worse  a  situation  which  is  already  bad  enough." 


SENSE    AND    CENSORSHIP 

/4M0NG  BRITAIN'S  MANY  MISTAKES,  againsl  whose 

/-\  repetition  her  distinguished  envoys  come  to  warn  us, 
-*-  -*-  was  the  conduct  of  her  censor  during  a  long  period. 
Lord  Northcliffe,  of  the  London  Times  and  Daily  Mail,  says  in 
a  New  York  Tribune  article  that  he  can  not  conceive  how  the 
people  of  this  country  will  tolerate  whal  the  British  went  through 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Vet  the  species  of  censorship  pro- 
posed in  the  bills  now  before  Congress  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register,  "more  radical,  more  unjust,  and  more 
dangerous  than  that  which  half  strangled  Great  Britain  for  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  and  which  served  for  a  time  to  render 
incompetents  free  from  criticism  because  the  public  could  learn 
nothing  about  what  they  were  doing  or  were  not  doing."  This 
is  a  fair  sample  not  only  of  editorial  denunciation  of  the  censor- 
ship clause  of  the  so-called  "Espionage  Bill,"  but  of  the  remarks 
of  Senators  who  have  opposed  it  in  debate. 

One  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Cummins,  admitted,  however,  that  the 
committee  which  drew  up  the  bill  was  confronted  with  an 
insoluble  problem.  For,  he  said,  "the  conflict  between  secrecy 
and  publicity  is  never  ended,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  way 
in  which  all  the  good  or  advantages  of  secrecy  and  all  the  good 
and  advantages  of  publicity  can  at  the  same  time  be  secured."' 

The  task  of  any  board  of  censorship,  the  Baltimore  Sun  thinks, 
"ought  to  be  to  find  out  not  how  much  it  can  suppress,  but 
how  much  it  can  make  public."  It  finds  much  encouragement 
in  the  "sensible"  letter  written  by  Secretaries  Lansing,  Bake* 
and  Daniels,  "in  which  they  put  publicity  first  and  censorship 
second,"  when  asking  the  President  to  establish  a  war-news 
board.  This  letter,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  followed  by 
the  creation  of  a  Committee  on  Public  Information,  composed 
of  Mr.  George  Creel,  chairman,  and  representatives  of  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments.     The  Secretaries  said  in  part : 

"While  there  is  much  that  is  properly  secret  in  connection 
with  the  departments  of  the  Government,  the  total  is  small 
compared  to  the  vast  amount  of  information  that  is  right  and 
proper  for  the  people  to  have. 

"America's  great  present  needs  are  confidence,  enthusiasm. 
and  service;  and  these  needs  will  not  be  met  completely  unless 
every  citizen  is  given  the  feeling  of  partnership  that  comes  with 
full  frank  statements  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  public 
business." 

The  ideals  thus  exprest  appear  generally  satisfactory  to  the 


HIS  FIGHTING  FACE. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times. 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Tribune  Company. 

IT'S  GOING  TO  BE  UNIVERSAL  TRAINING  FOR  THESE.   ANYWAY. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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STATES  WON  BY  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE   LAST  EIGHT  YEARS. 

In  these  diagrams  the  suffrage  States  are  white.      The  women  in  Illinois,  North  Dakota,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Rhode  Island 
have  Presidential  suffrage,  and  in  Arkansas  they  can  vote  only  at  the  primaries.    In  the  other  white  States  they  have  complete  suffrage. 


press.  But  the  Administration's  Espionage  Bill  seems  to  them 
a  horse  of  quite  another  color.  This  measure  has  been  so  freely 
amended  while  before  Congress  as  to  eliminate  many  criticized 
features.  But  even  so,  the  Mobile  Register  finds  it  still  "too 
drastic."  The  New  York  American  declares  that  it  "should 
be  trimmed  of  every  word  that  forbids  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  the  freedom  of  publication,  directly  or  indirectly."  In  fact, 
adds  The  American,  it  is  "an  unnecessary  bill  which  ought  to 
be  rejected  altogether  by  Congress."  The  Washington  Herald 
similarly  asserts  its  belief  that — 

"The  means  of  preventing  military  information  from  getting 
to  the  enemy  are  so  many,  including  rigid  control  of  cable,  tele- 
graph, and  telephone,  that  these  means  should  be  put  into 
effect  first  without  creating  a  censorship  which  even  as  a  military 
measure  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be  necessary  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  and  which  in  itself  is  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  sees  no  necessity  -for  a 
censorship  law,  being  confident  that  our  newspapers  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  their  own  censoring  of  matter  which  would 
give  information  to  the  enemy.  "True,"  says  the  Denver  Rocki/ 
Mountain  News,  "there  are  publications  which  require  attention 
from  the  Government  because  of  their  persistent  faking  and 
personal  antagonism  to  those  engaged  with  us  in  prosecuting 
the  war  against  German  autocracy,  but  they  can  be  dealt  with 
under  the  law  of  treason." 

In  the  debates  in  Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers,  the  Espionage  Bill  has  been  denounced  as  un- 
democratic. For  instance,  Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  in  one 
of  his  first  speeches  as  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of  Congress, 
said  solemnly:  "We  may  well  pause  lest  in  our  tenderness  for 
democracy  abroad  we  forget  democracy  at  home."  Senator 
Lodge,  who  led  the  attack  on  the  measure  as  originally  reported 
to  the  Senate,  observed  that  "there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  the  publication  of  information  usefid  to  the  enemy 
and  the  publication  of  information  which  some  Department  head 
might  consider  useful  to  the  enemy." 

Yet  so  firm  a  believer  in  publicity  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  does 
not  think  that  a  voluntary  censorship  is  enough.  "It  is  better 
to  have  a  law,  drawn  as  definitely  as  possible,  which  will  apply 
to  all  alike  and  do  away  with  the  temptation  to  print  a  piece  of 
doubtful  news  in  order  to  score  a  beat  on  a  competitor  than  no 
law  at  all."  Only,  the  measure  in  question  does  not  define  the 
character  of  prohibited  news  closely  enough  to  suit  The  Sun. 
The  South  Bend  Tribune  complains  that  the  framers  of  the  bill, 

"not  being  newspaper  men,  have  failed  to  distinguish  between 
the  temporary  suppression  of  facts  for  military  purposes  and 
the  complete  suppression  of  the  facts  during  the  duration  of 
the  war.  They  have  made  no  provision  whatever  for  compelling 
Army  and  Navy  officials  to  make  public  the  facts  as  soon  as 
they  cease  to  be  of  value  to  the  enemy.     The  other  glaring  fault 


is  that  too  much  discretion  is  left  to  the  President,  who  has 
demonstrated  time  and  again  that  he  lacks  a  sense  of  news 
values." 

Between  a  free  rein  to  publicity  and  iron  censorship  there  is  a 
fair  medium.  This  is  attained  by  the  Senate's  amendments  of 
the  Espionage  Bill  in  the  Syracuse  Herald's  opinion,  assuming, 
as  it  does,  "that  the  regulations  proclaimed  by  the  President 
will  be  reasonable."  An  overcare  for  liberty  might  render  such 
legislation  practically  useless,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  advises  its 
readers.  But  it  may  be  depended  upon,  it  says  emphatically, 
"that  by  no  chance  or  misconstruction  will  any  bill  be  allowed 
under  President  Wilson  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  speech 
and  thought  to  which  every  loyal  man  is  entitled." 

The  Brooklyn  daily  might  have  lent  additional  emphasis  to 
its  statement  by  quoting  President  Wilson's  recent  declaration 
that  while  he  favors  the  Espionage  Bill,  he  would  not  use  it  to 
shield  himself.     As  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane : 

"I  shall  not  expect  or  permit  any  part  of  this  law  to  apply 
to  me  or  any  of  my  official  acts  or  in  any  way  to  be  used  as  a 
shield  against  criticism. 

"I  can  imagine  no  greater  disservice  to  the  country  than  to 
establish  a  system  of  censorship  that  would  deny  to  the  people 
of  a  free  republic  like  our  own  their  indisputable  right  to  criticize 
their  own  public  officials." 


WOMAN    SUFFRAGE   MARCHING   ON 

RECRUITING  STATES  in  equal-suffrage  ranks  goes  on 
deliberately  despite  the  more  salient  activities  of  war- 
■  times,  editorial  observers  note,  and  some  of  them  say 
the  war  itself  has  been  the  great  accelerator  of  the  women's 
franchise  drive.  The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union  and  other 
journals  remind  us  that  in  England  both  the  former  Premier, 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Premier  Lloyd  George  have  spoken  in  Parlia- 
ment in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  and  that  in  Russia  there  is 
promise  of  the  early  enfranchisement  of  women  through  the 
revolution.  It  is  pointed  out  also  that  the  women  of  Ontario 
and  Nova  Scotia  have  been  enfranchised,  so  that  the  Canadian 
women  of  all  the  great  provinces,  except  Quebec,  have  the 
ballot.  Here  at  home  the  National  American  Woman  Suffrage 
Association  makes  the  announcement  that  the  "suffrage  banner 
now  waves  over  more  than  one-half  of  United  States  territory," 
and  that  suffrage  as  a  war-measure  is  proving  "an  irresistible 
slogan."  Seven  States  in  the  first  four  months  of  1917,  this 
organization  informs  us,  have  given  women  the  vote,  and 
Nebraska,  the  nineteenth  suffrage  State,  with  its  eight  electoral 
votes,  affords  a  total  of  172  electoral  votes  in  suffrage  territory. 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  Leslie  Woman's 
Suffrage  Commission,  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  saying  that  her 
pride  is  challenged  because  New  York  is  allowing  State  after 
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State  to  get  in  first  on  one  suffrage  count  or  another.     Thus  Illi- 
nois was  the  first  to  grant  Presidential  suffrage  only,  and — 

"North  Dakota  was  the  first  to  give  the  same  right  during  this 
1917  drive;  Ohio  was  the  first  to  push  the  suffrage  salient  far 
to  the  East,  and  Indiana  was  the  first  State  since  L869  in  give 
women  the  right  to  vote  on  their  own  enfranchisement.  Arkansas 
was  the  first  to  give,  women  primary  suffrage  and  Rhode  Island 
i  he  lirst    New    England  State  to  grant  Presidential  suffrage." 

"At  last  the  East,"  exclaims  the  Chicago  Herald,  as  it  wel- 
comes Rhode  Island's  alinement  with  the  suffrage  States,  which 
il  considers  "possibly  the  development  of  a  new  liberal  move- 
ment." To  those  who  think  of  Rhode  Island  only  as  a  State 
"of  whose  views  the  late  Sena  tor  Aldrich  was  a  fitting  expression," 
the  triumph  of  the  suffragists  must  appear  bewildering,  accord- 
ing to  this  journal,  winch  is  imprest  with  the  feeling  that  the 
traditions  of  liberty  established  by  Roger  Williams  and  his 
associates  still  count  to-day,  and  "the  memory  of  that  remark- 
able feminist,  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  who  contributed  her 
portion  to  the  creation  of  the  settlement,  can  not  have  perished." 
The  Providence  Journal  sincerely  congratulates  the  woman 
spffragists  of  Rhode  Island  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  per- 
mits them  to  cast  their  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  long  struggle,  and  a  sharp  one,  we 
are  told,  but  the  suffragists  won  by  overwhelming  majorities 
in  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  combined  roll- 
call  showing  a  total  of  103  affirmative  votes  and  only  23  negative. 
Congratulations  are  in  order  also  to  the  Assembly  for  its  response 
to  the  quickened  political  sentiment  of  the  times,  which  puts 
it  "in  line  with  the  progressive  legislatures  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  which  have  lately  broken  dowai  the  artificial  barriers 
of  sex  surrounding  the  polls,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Presidential  suffrage  for  women  is  no  longer  an  exclusively 
Western  idea.  First  of  all  the  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
we  have  announced  our  adhesion  to  the  cause.  It  is  reason  for 
pride  that  so  significant  an  advance  should  be  registered  in 
Rhode  Island,  which  nearly  three  centuries  ago  demonstrated 
not  only  to  the  other  colonies  of  New  England,  but  to  the  world, 
its  political  independence  and  leadership." 


The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Stati  Journal  remarks  that  with  Rhode 
l-land  "suddenly  dumped  into  the  suffrage  lap"  votes  for 
women  now  touch  both  the  seas,  California  on  the  west  and 
Rhode  Island  on  the  east.  Altho  the  Step  from  Ohio  to  Rhode 
Island  "may  call  for  a  little  crow-hopping,"  this  journal  pre- 
dicts that  by  1920  the  number  of  States  not  allowing  every 
woman  full  suffrage  will  be  smaller  than  was  the  number  thai 
did  allow  it  in  1916.  As  the  situation  now  stands  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  tells  us  there  are  more  than  8,000,000 
women  qualified  to  vote  for  the  selection  of  a  President,  and 
"if  every  one  of  these  newly  enfranchised  women  were  to  vote, 
and  if  they  were  to  form  a  strictly  feminist  party  and  stick 
to  it  to  a  woman,  they  would  approximate  very  closely  in  num- 
ber each  of  the  two  present  great  parties."     This  journal  adds: 

"It  is  a  little  odd,  when  one  conies  to  think  of  it,  that  so 
many  States  should  give  their  women  votes  for  President,  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  but  still  deny  them  the  right  to  vote 
for  State  and  minor  officers.  It  is  likely  that  a  curious  chapter 
would  be  WTitten  in  the  history  of  American  politics  if  the  true 
reason  should  be  given  publicity." 

As  an  avowed  opponent  of  woman  suffrage,  the  Hartford 
Courant  has  seriously  urged  and  now  wrould  gladly  see  a  vote  taken 
by  the  women  of  Connecticut  to  show  their  sentiment.  If  a 
census  were  made  of  all  the  women  of  voting  age  in  the  State 
and  these  women  wrere  called  upon  at  the  polls  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  favored  suffrage,  one  Avould  have  "some  correct 
idea  of  Iioav  they  stand,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"It  should  be  arranged  that,  if  over  50  per  cent,  of  all  these 
enrolled  Avomen  declared  for  suffrage,  then  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  that  was  what  the  sex  as  a  body  wanted.  Those 
who  refused  to  vote  would  thereby  indicate  that  they  were  not 
for  it  and  those  who  voted  against  it  would  still  more  plainly 
show  how  they  felt.  But,  if  more  than  half  of  the  women  in 
Connecticut  should  record  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  vote, 
a  powerful  argument  would  be  provided  for  the  cause.  Frankly 
such_  action  would  affect  the  opinion  of  The  Courant  and  we 
doubt  not  of  many  who  believe  that  women  as  a  body  do  not 
want  the  burden  put  upon  them." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


TJ.  S.  should  stand  for  Universal  Service. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Rhine  has  now  become  T.  R.'s  new  river  of  doubt. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  greatest  living  optimist  must  be  writing  the  official  German  reports. 
— New  York  Sun. 

After  being  at  war  one  week,  we  find  we  have  many  new  friends  and 
the  same  old  enemy. — St.  Louis  Republic.  » 

Beginning  to  look  as  tho  the  boys  in  the 
Hindenburg  line  will  eat  their  Christmas  din- 
ners in  Berlin. — Macon  Telegraph. 

We  are  now  convinced  that  what  this  coun- 
try needs  is  more  machine  guns  and  fewer  ma- 
chine politicians. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  doesn't  take  much  imagination  to  see  the 
Hohenzollern  line  cracking  when  the  Hinden- 
burg line  breaks. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

The  Kaiser  always  refers  to  the  United 
States  as  "They,"  but  before  he  gets  through 
he  will  discover  that  it  is  "It." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Germany  laughs  at  bur  Navy,  but  the 
nine  dread  naughts  of  that  $7,000,000,000 
loan  may  have  a  sobering  effect. — Philadel- 
phia North  American. 

Germans  have  the  Hindenburg  line,  the 
Wotan  line,  and  the  Siegfried  line,  but  the 
bread-line  is  attracting  quite  as  much  anxious 
thought. — New  York  World. 

AVE  gather  from  the  German  official  state- 
ment that  on  the  Western  front  their  brave 
troops  are  retiring  to  previously  unprepared 
positions. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  only  Prussian  shouter  with  whom  all  of 
us  can  agree  is  Dr.  Ludwig  Haas,  who  declares: 
"  A  tremendous  abyss  separates  the  logic  of 
Germans  from  that  of  other  nations." — New 
York  Herald. 


the  powerful  katrinka  may  have  undertaken 
too  much.         — Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Another  imaginary  line  is  Hindenburg's.— Boston  Herald. 

With  the  aid  of  Lens,  the  British  expect  to  see  Hinrienburg's  finish. — 

Chicago  Tribune. 

There  will  be  harrowing  sights  on  every  hand  when  our  farmer-patriots 
get  into  action. — Chicago  Tribune. 

After  having   fought  for  the  vote  the  Russian  workingmen  are  now 

voting  for  the  fight. — Chicago  Herald. 

Speculation  in  food-products  really  is 
about  as  pro-German  as  dynamiting  grain- 
elevators. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

AVE  can  say  one  thing  about  the  Germans: 
They  have  made  us  believe  tilings  we  didn't 
believe  we  could  believe. — Macon  Telegraph. 

If  all  members  of  the  family  had  rushed  to 
arms  when  the  Smith  was  attacked  conscrip- 
tion would  not  be  necessary. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Whf.x  Uncle  Sam  sits  in  the  game  with 
$7,000,000,000  worth  of  chips  he  can  stand  to 
lose  one  or  two  good  hands. — Macon  Telegraph. 

People  are  becoming  crazy  about  planting. 
A  farm  publication  urges  its  readers  to  "  plant 
every  acre,  no  matter  how  small." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Don't  be  too  hard  on  the  young  man  who 
rustics  into  matrimony  just  now.  He's  only 
seeking  to  avoid  a  long  engagement. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

England  makes  blunders  and  admits  them, 
and  Germany  makes  blunders  and  argues 
herself  black  in  the  face  that  they  were  tri- 
umphs of  cunning  and  astuteness. — Macon 
Telegraph. 

AVith  the  Allies  on  bases  after  a  wonderful 
line-drive,  Pinch  Hitter  Uncle  Sam  advances 
to  the  plate  swinging  a  $7,000,000,000  bat  in 
a  way  that  causes  some  trepidation  in  the 
box. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 


TO  FOX 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


NO  SEPARATE  PEACE  FOR  RUSSIA 


GERMANY'S    FORLORN    HOPE    of   a  separate  peace 
with  Russia  appears  to  have  failed.     According  to  the 
Berliner    Tageblatt,  the    recent    so-called    congress    of 
German  and  Russian  Socialists  in  Stockholm  was  rather  clumsily 
arranged  by  the  German  Government,  which  dispatched  Philipp 
Scheidemann,  the  leader  of  the  majority  in  the  German  Social 
Democratic    party,     to     Sweden 
with  a  definite  offer  to  the  "Rus- 
sian Socialist  delegates"  assem- 
bled   there.      Unfortunately   for 
German  hopes,  says    the   Stock- 
holm   Dagens   Nyheter,   the    only 
Russian     delegates    who    turned 
up  were  twent y-fih  e  ultraradical 
exiles  from  Switzerland  who  had 
been  furnished  with   transporta- 
tion   through    Germany    at    the 
expense  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment.    The  leader  of  this  delega- 
tion, Xicolai   Lenin,  an   extreme 
Xihilist    and     ultrapaeifist,     was 
placed  in   possession   of  the  Ger- 
man  terms,   and.    so    the  Berlin 
Vorwdrts  informs  us,  left  for  Pet- 
rograd under  the  impression  that 
he     could    effect    an    immediate 
peace.         The      London      Daily 
( 7/  ro  n  icle '  s        Pe  t  rograd       corre- 
spondent   tells    us    how    he  was 
received  there.     lie  writes: 

"Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
treme faction  of  Social  Demo- 
crats, arrived  here  Monday 
night  by  way  of  Germany.  His 
action  in  accepting  from  the  Ger- 
man  Government  passage  from 
Switzerland  through  Germany 
arouses  intense  indignation  here. 
ile  comes  back  breathing  fire, 
demanding  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  conclusion  of 
peace,    civil    war     against     the 

Army  and  Government,  and  vengeance  against  Kerenski  and 
Cheidze,  whom  he  describes  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  in- 
ternational socialism. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Democrats  yesterday  his  wild 
rant  was  received  in  dead  silence,  and  he  was  vigorously  at- 
tacked, not  only  by  the  more  moderate  Social  Democrats,  but 
also  by  members  of  his  own  faction.  Cheidze  said  that  probably 
the  Russian  Revolution  would  absorb  Lenin.  If  he  remained 
outside,  it  would  be  nd""great  loss.  Lenin  was  left,  absolutely 
without  supporters. 

'"The  sharp  repulse  given  to  this  firebrand  was  a  healthy  sign 
of  the  growth  of  practical  sense  in  the  Socialist  wing,  and  the 
generally  moderate  an  1  sensible  tone  of  the  conference  of  Pro- 
vincial Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  Avas  another  hopeful 
indication  of  the  passing  of  the  revolutionary  fever." 

Our  only  Socialist  member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Meyer  London, 
seems  to  have  been  moved  by  this  Socialist  peace  activity,  so  he 
cabled  to  headquarters  in  Petrograd  to  learn  what  actually  was 
going  on.  The  official  Russian  news  agency  made  public  the 
reply.      Tt  runs: 

"  Replying  to  Congressman  Meyer  Loudon,  of  Xew  York,  who 


THE  MUZHIK  OUSTS  THE   PRO-GERMAN   PACIFIST. 
"He  thought  he  could  hide,  but  I've  found  him." 

— EsqueUa  de  la  Torratxa  (Barcelona). 


asked  for  a  denial  that  the  Russian  Socialists  favored  a  separate 
peace  with  Germany,  the  Executive  Committee  telegraphed: 

'  'As  has  been  stated  in  a  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  the  entire  Russian  revolutionary 
democracy  does  not  seek  a  separate  peace,  but  favors  inter- 
national peace,  without  annexations  or  indemnities,  real  or 
disguised,  on  the  basis  of  the  free  development  of  nations,  and 

considers  that  the  proletariat  of 
every  country  should  do  its  ut- 
most to  bring  about  peace  on  the 
above  basis.'  " 

Meanwhile  there  have  been 
emphatic  rejections  of  any  idea 
of  a  separate  peace  both  by  the 
Provisional  Government  and  by 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Degelates  at  Petrograd. 
The  Socialist  mind  can  be  seen 
for  the  fervid  pro-war  utterances 
of  the  Socialist  press.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Petrograd  Zemlia 
1  'olia,  an  organ  of  the  revolution- 
ary Socialists,  writes: 

"A  peace  formula  without  an- 
nexations implies  of  necessity 
the  restoration  of  the  devastated 
countries  of  Belgium,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  and  Roumania, 
and  ajso  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  a  plebiscite  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  people  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  dispute.  Ger- 
many still  continues  to  seek  con- 
quests and  to  penetrate  farther 
into  Russian  territory. 

But  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try and  abstention  on  our  part 
from  attempts  at  annexation  in 
no  way  mean  that  the  soldiers 
are  to  remain  in  the  trenches 
without  attacking.  An  offensive 
is  necessary  each  time  that  strat- 
egy demands  it  in  order  to  secure 
a  successful  end  of  the  war." 


One  curious  point  must  be 
noticed  in  all  these  peace-negotiations — the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment has  not  once  been  approached.  The  pressure  has  been 
exerted  upon  the  Petrograd  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates.  This  organization,  says  the  Petrograd  Russkaiya 
Volia,  is  a  fortuitous  aggregation  of  workmen  and  soldiers, 
mainly  well-intentioned  but  ignorant  folk,  who  have  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  an  "ultra-Socialist  clique."  This 
body  seems  to  have  seized  authority  on  its  own  account  and 
has  issued  orders  to  the  people  on  its  own  responsibility,  much 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Provisional  Government.  Pro- 
fessor Miliukoff,  the  Foreign  Minister,  tells  us  that  the  "legiti- 
mate functions -of  the  Council"  are  those  of  an  advisory  body 
with  poAver  to  make  suggestions  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, some  of  these  suggestions  being  accepted  while  others  are 
rejected.  He  lets  us  know,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
friction  between  the  two  bodies,  for  in  a  speech  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  and  British  workmen,  assembled  in 
Petrograd,  he  said,  according  to  the  Xoroye  Vremya: 

"Russia  will  continue  the  crusade  for  annihilation  of  German 
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militarism  with,  the  greatesl  intensity,  for  our  ideal  is  to  prevenl 
all  possibility  of  war  in  the  future. 

"Our  present  problem  consists  of  organizing  our  forces  of 
defense  shaken  by  the*revolution.  We  shall  encounter  the  enemy 
with  redoubled  strength,  confident  of  victory. 

"With  conflict  existing  between  the  Government  and  the 
(  ouncil  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  one  can  not  speak 
of  a  sole  strong  power  in  Russia,  because  a  power  which  is 
menaced  is  not  a>  power,  but  a  semblance  of  power." 

Commenting  on  this  speech,  the  Eusskaiya  Volia  says: 

"The  position  of  the  temporary  Government  is  most  difficult, 
because  it  is  not  supported  by  any  parliament.     The  Council  of 


THE   TABLES   TURNED. 

The  Russian  Bear— "Now,  then,  Shwinesteinski,  you  shall  dance  and 

— Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London). 


I  will  call  the  tune!  " 


Delegates  is  a  live  force,  but  it  can  not  take  the  place  of  a  real 
parliament.  The  situation  is  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the 
revolutionary  council  is  not  always  clear  and  the  composition 
of  the  council  itself  is  not  definite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  council 
is  a  power  in  competition  with  the  Government. 

"We  are  far  from  the  belief  that  there  is  any  conflict  which 
can  not  be  settled  between  the  two  bodies,  since  a. conflict  which 
could  not  be  settled  would  mean  the  wreck  of  both  and  result  in 
civil  war." 

Turning  to  Germany,  we  find  the  Conservative  press  all 
strongly  opposed  to  "any  weakening  as  regards  Russia,"  and  a 
recent  article  in  the  official  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung, 
which  sought  to  conciliate  Russian  opinion  by  apologizing  for 
the  German  victory  at  the  Stokhod,  excites  strong  condemnation. 
The  Hamburger  Nachrichten  writes: 

"Why  in  the  world  these  paeans  of  affection  addrest  to  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Petrograd?  What  is  this  talk  about 
the  identity  of  Russian  and  German  aims,  no  annexations, 
nations  living  together  in  a  peace  honorable  to  both  sides,  and 
this  flapdoodle  about  the  excuse  offered  to  Petrograd  by  the 
Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung  over  our  victory  on  the  Stokhod? 

"These  semiofficial  utterances  are  bound  to  arouse  uneasiness 
among  the  German  people.  Our  war -aims  are  very  clearly 
defined  in  the  East.  An  autonomous  Poland  is  not  sufficient. 
Courland  must  never  return  under  Russian  sway.  The  German 
people  must  ask  the  Government  what  it  means  by  identity  of 
Russian  and  German  aims . 

"What  sort  of  talk  is  this?  It  is  time  that  the  Government 
shows  that  it  is  conducting  our  foreign  policy,  and  not  the 
Social  Democracy.  The  Government  should  remember  the 
Bismarckian  saying,  'We  run  after  nobody.'  This  is  true  to-day 
more  than  ever." 


AWFUL   AMERICA 

WCCKED  WALL  STREET  plunged  America  into  war, 
says  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung,  in  order  to  profit 
"still  further"  by  munitions  -  contracts.  But  even 
greater  wickedness  is  discovered  by  the  Berliner  Zeitung  am 
Mittag,  which  gravely  informs  its  readers  thai  President  Wilson 
intends  to  "open  a  mercantile  war  upon  the  still  neutral  nations 
in  Europe"  because  wicked  Washington  has  been  affected 
by  a  lust  for  the  absolute  domination  of  the  world — an  aim 
which  has  aforetime  been  unkindly  attributed  to  Germany 
herself.    The  B-Z,  as  the  Berliners  call  it,  proceeds: 

"That  is  just  what  America  has  had  in  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  economic  combination  of  the  world  was  her  aim. 
She  has  been  seeking  to  have  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
capital  of  the  world  transferred  to  the  American  account  and  to 
remain  in  sole  control.  For  this  end  the  present  war  is  a  never- 
recurring  chance. 

"First  the  Entente  Powers  were  made  the  victims  of  her 
usurious  practises,  yielding  some  15,000,000,000  marks  in  gold, 
besides  having  loans  and  mortgages  imposed  on  them.  Xow  that 
the  Entente  is  helpless  in  her  hands,  America  turns  against 
Germany. 

"The  United  States,  or  rather  Wall  Street,  has  displayed 
extraordinary  zeal  in  making  its  financial  and  economic  power 
felt  in  all  of  Germany's  foreign  markets.  It  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  gigantic  territories  of  world-production  within  its 
control,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  continent,  China, 
and,  indirectly  through  England,  the  whole  South  Seas.  What 
more  does  it  want?  The  countries  of  the  Central  Powers,  which 
for  this  reason  must  be  defeated. 

"Russia  is  not  even  discust  in  America,  because  what  Russian 
could  possibly  withstand  the  Yankee  shrewdness  in  business? 

"To  be  quite  fair,  American  pacifism  is  not  even  a  he.  Wall 
Street  really  wants  a  world-wide  peace,  so  as  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  foolish  wars  in  its  extortionate  despotism  over  a 
panting,  sweating,  disarmed,  and  impoverished  humanity. 
There  is  something  magnificent  in  this  gigantic  greediness. 

"But  that  is  not  a  peace  for  which  free  people  should  fight. 
This  sort  of  democracy  which  has  now  decided  to  continue  the 
war  to  the  bitter  end  bears  the  germ  of  destruction  in  itself. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  needs  a  social  revolution  as  badly 
as  America. 

"The  nations  have  different  ideals  from  those  of  the  Wall- 
Street  magnates  and  their  conscious  or  unconscious  helpers  in 
Paris  and  London.  The  world  is  clearly  divided  into  those 
nations  which  desire  peace  and  a  common  development  and  those 
which  care  only  to  dominate  and  grasp  what  they  can." 

Being  thus  full  of  the  "superfluity  of  naughtiness,"  America 
of  course  must  be  in  the  possession  of  armies  and  navies  with 
which  to  secure. this  "world  might,"  But  it  would  appear  that 
German  journals  consider  our  Army  a  joke  and  our  Navy 
a  thing  to  laugh  at.  Thus  the  Kolnische  Volkszcitung,  under 
the  heading  "Bluff,"  editorially  remarks: 

"The  bluff  is  now  ended,  and  we  shall  see  what  America 
really  can  do.  In  Congress  Wilson  has  refrained  from  mention- 
ing sending  an  army  to  Europe.  About  a  fleet  we  need  not  worry 
ourselves  at  present,  if  at  all  during  the  war.  Certainly  the 
heads  of  our  Army  and  Navy  weighed  the  possibilities  care- 
fully in  the  balance  before  deciding  on  ruthless  submarine 
warfare,  and  we  can  leave  the  future  in  their  hands." 

If  we  can  acquire  this  World  Dominion,  the  resulting  riches 
will  come  in  handy  to  pay  the  war-indemnity  that  Germany  is 
going  to  demand  when  she  puts  us  back  in  our  place  again. 
The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  goes  on  to  say: 

"WTe  are  entitled  to  a  thumping  war-indemnity,  and  we  do 
not  care  who  pays  it.  Those  States  which  have  sacrificed  im- 
mense sums  will  be  unable  to  pay  it.  Therefore,  America,  which 
has  earned  thousands  of  millions  through  munitions  and  sup- 
plies, will  have  to  unbutton  its  pockets.  WTe  need  not  force 
America  itself  to  pay,  but  we  hold  so  many  pledges  in  hand 
that  for  the  Entente  it  is  most  important  to  have  America  as  a 
banker  behind  them." 

After  all  this  it  is  slightly  refreshing  to  hear  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  soberly  rebuking  its  too  ebullient  contemporaries: 
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"All  this  sorry  rubbish,  especially  the  crazy  ever-recurring 
idea  that  Germany  -will  seize  parts  of  South  America,  serves 
nothing  but  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Germany's  enemies  in 
America,  These  are  people  who  have  harmed  our  cause  abroad 
immeasurably  and  they  have  made  foreigners  believe  that  their 
views  are  those  of  the  German  nation." 

It  has  dawned  upon  Captain  Persius,  at  least,  that  now  that 
we  have  gone  to  war  with  Germany  we  actually  mean  to  be 
unpleasant.     In  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  he  writes: 

"It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  regard  America's  economic 
strength  as  the  only  important  factor  for  an  enemy.  The 
military  strength  of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be  met  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  otherwise  we  shall  make  the  same  mis- 
take as  we  did  about  the  military  strength  of  Britain.'' 

In  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung  Dr.  Otto  Hotsch,  the  Professor  of 
History  in  the  War  Academy  at  Berlin,  weeps  to  find  himself 
at  war  with  us  and  actually  blames  our  adroit  friend,  Count 
von  Bernstorff,  as  being  the  cause  of  it: 

"Germany,  in  always  trying  to  avoid  a  German-American 
conflict,  played  into  the  hands  of  her  opponents.  The  German 
Embassy  in  Washington  should  be  blamed  for  this.  It  was  the 
weakest  spot  in  the  whole  diplomatic  service.  Apart  from  its 
glaring  mistakes,  the  Embassy  lacked  an  understanding  of 
American  psychology,  the  best  proof  of  this  being  the  failure  of 
the  whole  German  propaganda.  ...  It  is  to  the  Kaiser's  lasting 
merit  that  he  made  every  effort  to  hold  America's  friendship." 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  AMERICAN  PREPAREDNESS. 

Germany  \nd  Japan — "  Which  of  us  is  he  really  after,  you  or  me  ?  " 

— Ncbclspulter  (Zurich). 

AMERICA    AND    IRELAND— The    London    New    Statesman 

makes  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the  British  Government  to 
apply  Home  Rule  in  order  to  secure  the  unqualified  moral 
support  of  America  in  the  war: 

"In  Australia,  with  its  very  large  Irish  population,  the  issue 
has  almost  as  much  importance  as  in  the  United  States.  We 
can  never  attain  a  harmony  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
with  the  Irish  left  out.  But  when  once  the  Irish  sore  is  healed, 
the  path  is  straight  before  us.  Great  Britain  can  fight  the  war 
to  its  end,  with  no  further  aspersions  on  her  role  as  the  champion 
of  freedom.  The  United  States  .  .  .  can  then  give  us  an 
unqualified  moral  support." 


JAPAN'S  NEW   CHINESE   POLICY 

A  STRONG  BID  for  America's  aid  has  been  made  in  the 
Japanese  Diet  by  Viscount  Motono,  the  Japanese 
-  Foreign  Minister,  and  he  is  specially  anxious  to  secure 
our  support  of  the  new  conciliatory  policy  that  Japan  has 
adopted  toward  China.     In  his  speech  to  his  fellow  peers,  as 


PREMIER  TERAUCHI.  FOREIGN  MINISTER  MOTONO. 

TWO   PRO-AMERICAN  JAPANESE. 

— Jiji-shimpo  (Tokyo). 

reported  in  the  Tokyo  Asahi,  the  Foreign  Minister  said  that 
Japan  "must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  other  Powers  have  vast 
interests  in  China,  and,  in  safeguarding  our  own  intere'sts,  we 
must  respect  carefully  those  of  others,"  for  "we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  such  is  the  best  policy."  Japan,  he  added  re- 
assuringly, "has  no  intention  of  following  an  egotistic  policy  in 
China,"  and  "desires  most  sincerely  to  work  in  agreement  with 
the  interested  Powers."  Turning  to  discuss  America's  attitude 
to  Japan  on  the  Chinese  question,  Viscount  Motono  said: 

"Japan  has  always  endeavored  to  maintain  amicable  relations 
with  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  Altho 
there  have  sometimes  been  dark  clouds  which  slightly  obscured 
our  sky,  they,  happily,  have  been  dissipated  by  the  mutual 
good-will  of  the  two  Governments.  There  are  certainly  ques- 
tions upon  which  they  could  not  reach  an  agreement.  These 
things  will  happen  even  among  allied  countries.  But  even  these 
difficult  questions,  when  handled  loyally  and  frankly  with  the 
will  to  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  and  conciliatory  manner,  are 
sure  to  be  capable  of  solution.  This  is  the  course  which  the 
two  Governments  have  always  pursued,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  our  two  countries.  I  note  Avith  great  pleasure  the  symptoms 
of  real  sympathy  manifested  for  some  time  between  the  two 
nations.  Thus  the  proposal  for  common  financial  action  in 
China  has  been  made  by  American  capitalists.  The  Imperial 
Government  will  follow  Avith  lively  interest  the  development  of 
the  economic  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries." 

With  the  declaration  of  a  new  Chinese  policy  by  the  Terauchi 
Cabinet  the  Japanese  press  are  evincing  lively  interest  in  the 
part  America  may  play  in  China's  development.  The  Tokyo 
Kokumin,  edited  by  a  very  brilliant  journalist,  Mr.  Iichiro 
Tokutomi,  urges  the  cooperation  of  Japanese  and  American 
financiers,  and  says: 

"It  is  of  the  foremost  importance  that  the  American  public 
should  understand  that  Japan  has  no  sinister  ambitions  in  China. 
The  suspicion  and  fear  now  prevailing  in  America  with  regard 
to  our  policy  in  China  is  mainly  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  the 
Okuma  ministry,  whose  Chinese  policy,  tho  originating  in  no 
vicious  motives,  was  nevertheless  of  such  a  nature  as  to  awaken 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  outside  Powers." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi  asserts,  as  does  the  Osaka  Asahi,  that  it 
would  be  to  America's  best  advantage  that  she  should  return 
to  her  former  fold  in  the  financing  group  in  China.  It  has  no 
objection  to  our  investment  and  enterprise  in  China,  but  is 
solicitous  that  we  should  understand  and  respect  Japan's  special 
interest  and  peculiar  position  in  that  country.  This  journal 
undoubtedly  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  if  China  must  engage 
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a  foreign  financial* adviser  that  adviser  should  be  a  Japanese, 
when  it  cautiously  says: 

"Once  America  clearly  understands  Japan's  unique  relations 
with  China  the  question  of  employmenl  of  financial  advisers 
for  that  country  will  be  settled  without  much  difficulty.'' 

A  very  significant  article  on  the  "open  door"  in  China  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Tokyo  Keizai  Ronso  (Economic 
Review),  by  Professor  Kaichi  Toda,  of  the  Kyoto  Imperial 
University.  After  arguing  at  length  for  closer  friends]) i p  be1  ween 
China  and  Japan,  the  professor  concludes: 

"The  introduction  of  foreign  capital  for  political  purposes  will 
do  no  good  in  China.  Hereafter  loans  must  be  only  economic, 
and  must  be  independent  of  any  foreign  Government  or  political 
party.  Loans  which  carry  with  them  concessions  of  'rights' 
must  be  strictly  avoided,  since  such  concessions  will  in  the  long 
run  result  in  the  economic  partition  cf  the  Republic." 


i  i 


S 


ISLAM   UNDER    GERMAN   RULE 

UCCESSFUL  PROPAGANDA  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans,"  says  the  Algiers  Akhbar-el-Harb,  "has 
been  obtained  only  in  Moslem  lands,"  and  this  Arabic 


journal  instances  the  successful 
endeavors  of  German  diplomacy 
in  inducing  Turkey  to  enter  the 
war  and  the  Senussi  to  revolt 
against  the  British  in  Egypt. 
The  Moslem  organ  then  pro- 
ceeds to  paint  a  picture  of  what 
would  happen  to  the  Islamic 
Avorld  if  ever  it  passed  under 
German  rule,  and  supports  its 
arguments  by  citing  a  quaint  ac- 
count of  a  Mohammedan  notable 
in  Dar-es-Salaam  who  gives  us  a 
vivid  glimpse  of  the  tribulations 
of  Islam  under  the  German  flag. 
The  writer,  says  the  Akhbar-el- 
Harb,  is  Sayid  Sulaiman  ibn 
Yusuf ,  the  leader  of  the  Moslems 
in  German  East  Africa.  He 
writes  exultantly  of  the  capture 
of  Dar-es-Salaam  by  the  British, 
and  says : 

"Those  German  tigers  who 
were  wont  to  devour  the  Mos- 
lems here  have  been  hunted  away 
by  the  victorious  British  forces, 
Avho  have  captured  Dar  -  es  - 
Salaam.  God  having  delivered 
us  from  their  claws,  we  are  filled 
with  gladness  and  rejoicing,  as 
men  who  come  forth  from  a 
prison  of  misery  where  they  have 
languished  long.  Truly  my  pen 
is  powerless  to  describe  all  the 
sufferings  endured  by  the  Mos 
lems  of  Dar-es-Salaam 
brutal  German  rule 
Avorse ; 


complaint,  nor  granted  restitution,  but  brutally  repulsed  Jiim 
and  delivered  him  to  his  minions,  who  would  revile  and  beat 
the  man  and  cast  him  into  prison." 

The  German  colonial  officials,  says  Sayid  Sulaiman,  were 
actively  opposed  to  the  Islamic  religion  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  hinder  its  practise: 

"The  Germans,  above  all,  transgrest  against  our  benevo- 
lent religious  law.  They  drew  up  stringent  regulations  forbid- 
ding the  opening  of  schools  where  the  great  Koran  is  taught, 
and  thus  our  children  had  no  opportunity  to  read  the  Koran 
except  in  their  homes,  secretly.  The  Germans  also  forbade 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  Avhich  is  approved  by  the  Sunna  of  o\ir 
honorable  prophet.  They  even  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the 
judges  and  the  imams  of  the  mosques,  and  so  shamefully  ill- 
used  them  that  finally  Moslems  would  not  accept  these  offices, 
through  fear  of  the  German  administration. 

"In  addition  to  all  this,  they  compelled  the  natives  to  rear 
pigs,  tho  it  is  well  known  how  despicable  such  a  trade  is  from  the 
Moslem  point  of  view.  The  object  of  the  Germans  herein  was 
to  undermine  the  religious  doctrine  of  the  natives  and  alienate 
them  from  Islam." 

Curiously  enough,  Sayid  Sulaiman's  contentions  are  in  a 
measure  confirmed  by  General  Smuts,  who  found  among  the 
captured  papers  at  Moshi  a  circular  signed  by  Dr.  Schnee,  the 

Governor  of  German  East  Africa, 
and  sent  to  all  military  stations, 
instructing  the  recipients  to  re- 
port on  measures  to  counteract 
the  spread  of  Islam.  According 
to  the  London  Times,  in  which 
it  is  published,  the  circular  asks 
of  each  local  officer: 

"Do  you  consider  it  possible 
to  make  a  regulation  prohibiting 
Islam  altogether?  .  .  .  The  en- 
couragement of  pig  -  breeding 
among  natives  is  recommended 
by  experts  as  an  effective  means 
of  stopping  the  spread  of  Islam." 


GANYMEDE   AND  THE,  GERMAN   EAGLE. 

Sultan — "  Of  course,  I  know  it's  a  great  honor  being  '  taken  up  ' 
like  this;  still,  I'm  almost_beginning  to  wish  that  the  bird  had  left 
me  alone." 


under 
We  have  been  like  abject  slaves,  and 
assuredly  the  very  dogs  in  civilized  lands  are  better 
treated  th^n  the  Germans  treated  us.  They  are  a  nation  who 
hate  Islam  with  an  implacable  hatred,  and  hold  it  in  utter 
detestation.  For  our  persons  and  property  they  showed  no 
respect.  We  endured  at  their  hands  many  forms  of  suffering 
and  iniquity — seizure  of  our  goods,  reviling,  and  imprisonment 
without  cause — for  the  considered  end  and  purpose  of  the  Ger- 
mans is  nothing  else  than  the  destruction  of  our  race  and  the 
ruin  of  our  religion. 

"The  German  officials  here  were  cruel  oppressors,  imposing 
upon  the  natives  a  single  law — that  of  the  rod.  If  any  Moslem 
complained  to  a  German  Governor  of  injury  done  him  by  a 
German,  that  Governor  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  his 


BRITISH    PROPAGANDA— 

That  scholarly  political  weekly, 
the  London  New  Europe,  takes 
the  British  Government  to  task 
for  its  inertia  in  the  matter  of 
propaganda,  and  says  that  it 
does  not  even  know  how  to 
capitalize  its  victories: 

"The  British  Government  is 
not  a  good  '  publicity  -  agent.' 
Both  in  its  discouragement  of 
the  foreign  press  correspondents 
and  in  its  failure  to  exploit  its 
own  successes  it  has  shown  that 
lack  of  imagination  which  is  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  all  British 
polities.  In  its  first  announce- 
ments of  the  battle  of  Jutland 
it  showed  how  completely  it 
despised  the  psychology  of  the  first  impression:  and  now  it  has 
allowed  striking  events  in  Mesopotamia  and  in  Palestine  to 
pass  without  any  considered  attempt  to  exploit  either  their  pic- 
turesqueness  or  their  undeniable  political  importance.  Bagdad, 
after  all,  is  a  great  symbol  in  Germany,  and  its  capture  by  a 
British  army  is  one  of  the  most  disconcerting  events  of  the 
Avar  to  the  German  mind.  Had  our  political  intelligence  de- 
partment been  alive  to  its  great  opportunity  it  would  have 
flooded  every  neutral  country  AAith  neAvspaper  articles  empha- 
sizing the  historic  character  of  the  fall  of  Bagdad.  The  event 
has  a  significance  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  military  value; 
inasmuch  as,  at  one  stroke,  it  goes  far  to  restore  the  prestige  of 
the  British  name  throughout  the  near  and  middle  East  and  ad- 
ministers a  cruel  bloAV  to  Pan-German  hopes." 


— Punch  (London). 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


VALUE   OF  FOOD-TESTS   DOUBTED 


WHAT  PRECAUTIONS  shall  we  take  to  see  that  our 
daily  food  is  free  from   the  germs  of  disease?     Dr. 
Edwin   O.   Jordan,   Professor   of   Bacteriology   in   the 
University  of  Chicago,   notes  in   The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  April  14)  that  while  the  bacterial 
examination  of  water  has  led  to  fairly  uniform  results  and  lias 
given  information   of  high  value,  the  corre- 
sponding  examination  of  foods  has    led    in 
many  cases  to  conflict  of  opinion  and  con- 
fusion of  ridings.     It  is  very  rare,  Dr.  Jor- 
dan says,  to  discover  actual  disease-germs  in 
food,  and  no  one  tries  to  examine  it  for  such 
germs   before    it   is  used.     What  specialists 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  make  a  bacteriological 
examination  of  a  food  and  determine  on  the 
basis  of  that  examination  whether  the  food 
is  likely  to  be  harmful.     This  implies  fixing 
a  standard  of  bacterial  purity,  which  means 
the  assumption  that  if  too  many  bacteria  are 
found  in  the  food,  even  if  they  are  harmless, 
their  presence  reveals  conditions  that  would 
render  more  probable  the  presence  of  disease- 
germs  also.     It  is  in  the  fixing  of  such  stand- 
ards, Dr.  Jordan  says,  that  we  have  conflict 
of  authority.     He  -writes  in  substance: 

"The  arbitrary  adoption  of  a  standard 
yard,  pound,  or  bushel  is  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  community  against 
fraud,  and  this  is  true  to  only  a  slightly  less 
degree  of  such  measures  as  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  for  the  butter-fat  and  total  solids 
in  milk.  Nearly  all  chemical  food-standards 
fall  in  this  category.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  bacterial  standards  for  water,  milk,  and 
foods  in  general  are  of  a  completely  different 
character.  Such  standards  merely  express 
the  expert  opinion  of  one  or,  more  commonly, 
of  a  group  of  persons  that  indications  of  sani- 
tary unwholesomeness  are  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  or  kind  of  bacteria,  The  history 
of  science  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  danger  of  applying  too 
rigorously  or  too  mechanically  any  such  standards  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  value  of  the  chemical  examination  of  a  water  as  a 
guide  to  its  sanitary  quality  is  now  admitted  to  be  very  slight ; 
some  sanitarians  would  deny  it  altogether.  And  yet  for  years 
an  enormous  amount  of  energy  was  expended  on  making  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  water  and  ingeniously  interpreting  the  results, 
usually  on  the  basis  of  shrewd  observation  of  the  water  sources! 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  strict  application  of  such  chemical 
standards  led  frequently  to  the  condemnation  of  perfectly 
wholesome  water  and  sometimes  to  the  sanction  of  potentially 
dangerous  supplies. 

"All  bacterial  standards  of  interpretation  are  but  the  ex- 
pression of  a  more  or  less  general  consensus  of  opinion  and  are 
not  claimed  by  any  competent  workers  to  be  final  or  absolute. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  standard  prepared  by  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  recommend  stand- 
ards-of  purity  for  drinking-water  supplied  to  the  public  by 
common  carriers  in  interstate  commerce.  The  numerical  limit 
proposed  (100  colonies  per  cubic  centimeter  developing  in 
twenty-four  hours  at  37°  C.)  is,  as  such  standards  generally  are, 
the  result  of  a  compromise.  In  point  of  fact,  however  useful 
the  numerical  limit  may  be  in  affording  leverage  for  an  expert 
opinion,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  to  be  valid  as  an  absolute 
criterion.  In  several  instances  I  have  found  that  deep-well 
waters  stored  at  a  low  temperature  give  a  high  37-degree  colony 
count  in  a  few  days.  One  such  water,  giving  no  gas  in  100 
cubic    centimeters,    developed   only    twenty-eight    colonies    per 


BACTEKIAL  FOOD-STANDARDS  MEAN 
LITTLE     TO     THIS     BACTERIOLOGIST. 

Professor  Edwin  O.  Jordan,  who 
would  not  have  us  judge  food-values 
too  strictly  by  bacterial  tests. 


cubic  centimeter  at  37°  C;  but  when  stored  for  five  days  iu  a 
clean  glass  vessel  at  10°  C.  developed  12,300  colonies  *  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  real  change  in  the  wholesonieness  of 
the  water  occurs  in  such  cases. 

"When  the  exhaustively  studied  and  relatively  simple  water 

standards  are  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  reservations    it  is 

certainly  not  to  be  expected  that  bacterial  standards  for'  food 

will  be  any  more  satisfactory.      The  curious 

state    of    affairs  with   reference   to   bacterial 

criteria  for   the   purity    of    milk    exemplifies 

the    uncertainty     that     actually   exists.     An 

'excessive  number'  of  bacteria  in  milk  seems 

to  signify  to  some  workers  a  number  of  over 

200. (KM)  per  cubic  centimeter;  toothers,  over 

1, oOO, 000,  and  to  some  perhaps  any  counts 

that  run   above    10.000.     The   accuracy   of 

the  methods  of  milk-examination  current  in 

recent  years  does  not  strengthen  the  case  for 

arbitrary  judgment. 

"Evidently  the  most  that  can  be  claimed 
lor  the  bacterial  examination  of  milk  is  that 
it  offers  indications  more  or  less  precise  of 
possibilities  of  danger.  It  can  not  often  en- 
able us  to  declare  positively  that  a  particular 
lot  of  milk— I  am  speaking  here  of  raw  milk 
— is  safe  to  use.  A  milk  with  a  relatively 
low  bacterial  content  has  been  known  in 
more  than  one  instance  to  give  rise  to  epi- 
demic infection,  as  in  the  extensive  Bos-  • 
ton  outbreak  of  septic  sore  throat  in  1911, 
when  the  responsible  milk  gave  counts  below 
10,000  in  fully  half  the  samples  examined 
throughout  the  months  when  the  epidemic 
occurred." 

Again,  Professor  Jordan  tells  us,  boards  of 
health  have  rigidly  enforced  certain  condi- 
tions in  dairy  barns,  supposedly  necessary 
to  sanitation,  that  have  since  proved  to  be 
totally  unnecessary.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  inspection  and  regulation  of  other  foods, 
such  as  eggs  and  meats.  It  is  not  certain 
that  swarms  of  bacteria  are  always"  injurious, 

or    even    that    advanced    putrefaction    is  necessarily  harmful. 

1  le  says: 


"The  Chinese  preserved  egg,  known  as  pidan,  shows  a  very 
large  amount  of  ammpniacal  nitrogen,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  marked  decomposition  of  the  egg  protein  has  taken  place. 
This  decomposed  egg  substance  is  eaten  freely  in  China  and  its 
common  use  is  not  known  to  be  followed  by  any  ill  effects.     In 
view  of  the  apparent  innocuousness  of  the  bacterial  products 
in  some  foods,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  and  sour  milk,  which  are 
consumed  without  being  heated,  it  is  perhaps  hasty  to  assume 
that  all  indications  of  bacterial  activity  should  be  stigmatized 
as  attesting  the  presence  of  'ptomains'  or  the  'poisonous  prod- 
ucts of  decomposition.'     On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  the  products  of  bacterial  growth  in  protein 
foods  may  not  be  insidiously  injurious.     The  truth  is  that  a 
great    many    foods    technically    more    or    less    decomposed    by 
bacterial  growth  are  habitually  eaten  without  apparent  harm. 
We  simply  do  not  know  at  what  point  the  products  of  bacterial 
groAvth  become  hurtful,  or   even  what  effect  is  caused  by  the 
growth  of  specific  kinds  of  bacteria. 

"On  the  practical  side  it  seems  desirable  that  recommended 
procedures,  standards  and  the  like,  should  keep  pace  with  our 
advance  in  knowledge,  not  outrun  it.  No  surer  method  of 
undermining  public  confidence  and  generating  a  reaction  against 
sanitary  measures  can  be  found  than  the  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations that  are  shown  in  a  few  years  to  have  been  unjustifiable 
and  that  must  be  rescinded.  Confidence  in  'experts'  and  iu 
science'  itself  is  shaken,  and  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  carry 
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out  measures  ou  which  we  are  all  agreed.  We  arc  sometimes 
forced  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  knowledge  we  have,  alt  ho 
it  is  notoriously  insufficient,  but  we  can  avoid  being  dogmatic 
and  extreme.  Our  so-called  standards  are  often  nothing  but 
working-guides  for  the  experienced  bacteriologist,  and  but  ill- 
adapted  for  crystallization  in  official  regulations,  where  enforce- 
ment rests  in  the  hands  of  the  technically  uninformed. 

"Since  the  bacteriology  of  foods  presents  to-day  many  un- 
solved problems,  both  of  fact  and  of  interpretation,  it  is  clear 
that  further  investigations  in  this  field  will  he  of  practical  service 
in  protecting  against  food  infection,  in  encouraging  cleanliness 
and  common  sanitary  decency,  in  preventing  economic  waste  by 
decomposition  and  by  the  condemnation  of  wholesome  food  on 
technical  grounds,  and  perhaps  in  safeguarding  the  public 
health  against  dangers  not  now  realized." 


THE   POOR    MAN'S    FRUIT 


to    the   food   value   of 
Victor   C.   Myers  and 


A  REPORT   extremely   favorable 
the   banana    is   made   by   Drs. 
Anton  R.  Rose  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  April  7).    In  its  capacity 
to  furnish  energy  the  banana  is  comparable 
to  the  potato,  while  its  status  as  a  fruit  gives 
it  the  valuable  "accessory  food  substances" 
to   which    so    much    importance    is    now   at- 
tached.     As  a  special  diet  in  certain  diseases, 
especially  those  of   the  kidneys,  the   authors 
believe  that    this  fruit    will    prove   of    great 
benefit  to  mankind.     The  only  trouble  is  that 
the  banana  as  we  know  it  is  generally  unripe. 
When    it    is    ripe    we  usually 
throw    it    away    as    decayed. 
Unripe  bananas  are  indigesti- 
ble, the  authors  of  this  report 
tell  us,  and  we    shall  have  to 
learn  how    to    distinguish  the 
ripe  from  the  unripe  before  we 
shall  be  able  to  enjoy  all  the 
promised    advantage    of    this 
fruit  as  a  diet.     We  read: 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  case  of  the  banana  that 
its  caloric  value  is  very  high — 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of 
any  other  common  fruit  in  its 
natural  state.  Furthermore, 
bananas  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained at  any  time  of  the  year, 
and  at  a  cost  per  calory  about 

half  that  of  other  fruits.  The  condition  in  which  fruits  are 
sold  in  many  of  our  great  cities  is  certainly  far  from  sanitary, 
but  the  peel  of  the  banana  affords  it  almost  complete  protec- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  banana  has  been  called  'the  poor 
man's  fruit,'  and  the  facts  mentioned  above  would  appear  to 
justify  this  appellation. 

"Our  nutritional  studies  on  the  banana  indicate  that,  when 
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"The  onl\  criticism  thai  can  be  made  regarding  the  com- 
position of  the  banana  has  to  do  with  its  salt  content.  ...  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  this  relationship  is  similar  to  that 
found  in  the  potato.  .  .  .  It  is  of  interest  that  both  the  banana 
and  the  potato  yield  an  alkaline  ash,  and  are  therefore  antago- 
nistic to  the  development  of  an  acidosis.'' 

Drs.  Myers  and  Rose  give  considerable  space  to  the  results 
of  practical  tests  made  by  them  on  bananas  as  a  diet.  This 
confirmed  the  necessity  of  having  the  fruit  freely  ripe.  No 
discomfort  was  noted  in  any  case  except  when  the  bananas  were 
unripe.  In  one  instance  a  patient  lived  on  a  bread-and-milk 
diet  for  one  week  and  on  bananas  and  milk  for  a  similar  period. 
The  subjective  sensations  experienced  were  much  more  favor- 
able to  the  banana-and-milk  than  to  the  bread-and-milk  diet. 
The  authors'  general  conclusions  follow: 

"Bananas  have  a  higher  caloric  value  than  any  of  our  other 
common  fruits.  Unlike  most  other  fruits,  they  are  always 
in  season. 

"When  fully  ripe,  that  is,  when  the  starch  has  been  almost 
completely  changed  to  sugar,  the  experiments  here  reported 
show  that  the  carbohydrates  of  the  banana 
are  well  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  As  sold 
in  the  market,  however,  bananas  are  frequent- 
ly not  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  consumed  to  ad- 
vantage immediately;  and  it  would  seem  that 
gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  when  attributed 
to  the  banana,  were  referable  to  this  cause. 
It  may  be  said  in  general  regarding  our 
own  experiments  that  no  ill  effects,  discom- 
fort, or  distaste  were  noted  even  after  the 
consumption  of  large  quantities  of  the  ripe 
fruit  for  several  days. 

"Much  larger  quantities  of 
sugar  (glucose,  sucrose,  levu- 
lose)  may  be  given  in  the  form 
of  banana  than  as  pure  sugar 
(sucrose,  glucose)  without  pro- 
ducing gastro-intestinal  dis- 
turbances. 

"The  composition  of  the 
banana  and  the  potato  shows 
an  interesting  similarity  both 
as  regards  total  carbohydrate 
and  the  amounts  of  the  differ- 
ent mineral  constituents.  While 
the  banana  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  potato  substitute, 
the  fact  that  it  has  practically 
the  same  caloric  value  as  the 
potato  is  worthy  of  note. 

"Of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  fact  that  bananas  may 
be  eaten  uncooked.     This  is  of 
interest  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing significance  that  is  being  attached  to  the  'accessory  food 
substances.' 

"The  banana  would  appear  to  be  a  particularly  valuable 
food  to  employ  in  the  dietetic  treatment  of  nephritic  patients 
with  nitrogen  retention.  Very  satisfactory  results  have  been 
obtained  in  the  rather  mild  cases  of  nephritis  [kidney  trouble] 
here  reported.     So  long  as  the  patients  exhibit  no  distaste  for 
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MACHINE  WHICH  MAKES  SIXTEEN  MUSIC-ROLLS  AT  A   TIME. 


thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  fruits;   but  there      the  fruit,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  bananas  should 
are  many  other  reasons  why  this  subject  commands  interest  from      hot  be  employed  in  considerable  quantity.     We  hope  to  report 


a  physician's  point  of  view. 

"Raw  fruits  can  be  consumed  to  advantage  only  when  they 
are  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the  banana  is  certainly  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  Perhaps  the  worst  criticism  that  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  bananas  is  that  they  are  frequently  sold  and 
eaten  when  they  are  not  thoroughly  ripe.  This  is  in  part  due 
to  a  popular  misconception  that  bananas  should  not  be  eaten 
after  the  appearance  of  brownish  tints  on  the  peel.  The  yellow 
color  of  the  skin  is  not  in  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  ripeness; 
in  fact,  under  certain  climatic  conditions  the  fruit  may  be 
entirely  yellow  and  still  be  so  underripe  that  its  consumption 
in  large  amounts  would  be  followed  by  discomfort.  When  the 
yellow  of  the  peel  takes  on  a  golden  hue  and  begins  to  speckle 
with  brown  shades  it  may  safely  be  considered  fully  ripe.  The 
spread  of  the  brown  coloration  does  not  condemn  the  fruit  as 
overripe  so  long  as  the  piilp  inside  shows  no  signs  of  fermentative 
decomposition 


in  the  near  future  results  obtained  with  this  form  of  diet  in 
cases  of  advanced  nephritis." 


MUSIC -ROLLS  TO  ORDER— A  compact  machine  that 
perforates  music-rolls  for  use  in  player-pianos  is  described  by 
Popular  Mechanics  (Chicago).     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  apparatus  is  capable  of  making  from  one  to  sixteen 
records  at  a  time  from  sheet  music,  and  will  also  turn  out  copies 
of  any  standard  roll.  Its  operation  is  said  to  be  so  simple 
that  'satisfactory  work  can  be  done  by  persons  who  are  not 
musicians. 

"The  particular  advantage  of  the  machine  seems  to  be 
that  it  enables  a  small  dealer  to  fill  his  customers'  orders 
promptly  without  having  to  carry  a  large,  expensive  stock. 
It  also  obviates  the  inconveniences  that  confront  patrons  when 
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PLAN   OF  THE    110-FOOT  MOTOR-BOAT   SUBMARINE-CHASER    ADOPTED  BY   THE   UNITED   STATES  NAVY. 
Two  hundred  of  these  are  to  be  built  at  once.      Each  will  cost  $85,000  and  will  be  driven  by  three  200  horse-power  gasoline  engines. 


special  orders  have  to  be  mailed  to  a  factory  before  their  wants 
can  be  supplied.  Since  sixteen  sheets  can  be  perforated  simul- 
taneously, a  dealer  in  making  a  roll  to  order  has  an  opportunity 
to  add  fifteen  records  to  his  stock  with  no  expense  other  than  the 
bare  cost  of  the  paper  and  spools."' 


WU "BOAT-CHASERS   FOR   THE   NAVY 

WE  HAVE  A  "WAR-ZONE"  of  our  very  own  now, 
and  recent  happenings  indicate  that  this  zone  is 
to  be  populated  with  real  German  U-boats,  specially 
imported  for  the  purpose.  Our  own  plans  for  taking  part  in  the 
doings  that  will  make  this  zone  more  or  less  lively  in  the  near 
future  are  of  considerable  interest.  Several  hundred  patrol- 
boats,  or  submarine-chasers,  are  to  be  built  at  once,  after  plans 
illustrated  and  described  by  Charles  F.  Chapman  in  Motor 
Boating  (Xew  York,  April).  The  problem  of  producing  a  fleet 
of  armed  motor-boats  of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  protect 
our  shores  from  submarine  invasion  is  a  much  huger  task,  says 
Air.  Chapman,  than  the  average  man  realizes.     He  goes  on: 

"It  may  be  perfectly  proper  to  talk  about  mobilizing  the 
300,000-odd  motor-boats  we  have  in  this  country,  and  also 
patriotic  of  the  half-mil- 
lion men  accustomed  to 
sail  on  these  boats  to 
offer  their  services  to 
the  Government  in  time 
of  war:  yet,  if  it  were 
practical  to  carry  such 
a  plan  into  effect,  which 
of  course  it  is  not,  the 
net  result  would  be 
chaos  to  the  nth  power. 
Besides  having  an  im- 
mense number  of  boats, 
of  which  fully  99  per 
cent,  would  be  totally 
unsuited  for  the  require- 
ments, there  would  be 
a  personnel  unfitted  to 
even  a  greater  degree. 
Furthermore,    there 

would  be  no  organization,  as  there  is  no  branch  of  the  Navy 
Department  at  the  present  moment  which  is  trained  or  capable 
of  handling  problems  of  this  kind. 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  Navy  Department,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  this  form  of  protection  comes,  has  been  severely 
critieized  for  doing  nothing  about  this  enormous  problem  of 
providing  machinery  to  carry  into  effect  the  various  plans  which 
have  been  suggested.  The  various  yachting  organizations  who 
have  offered  their  membership  and  facilities  to  the  Government 
have  met  with  only  a  lukewarm  reception. 

"But  the  fault  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  Navy  Department. 
The  power  and  scope  of  this  Department  are  absolutely  limited  by 
law,  and  if  the  law  does  not  provide  for  motor-boat  submarine- 
chasers,  then  the  Navy  Department  is  powerless  to  act,  or  take 
the  first  step  toward  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  country 
along  these  lines.  Just  such  a  condition  did  exist  up  to  the 
closing  days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but,  fortunatelv. 
in  the  money  appropriated  for  the  Navy  at  the  last  moment, 
some  of  it  becomes  available  for  building  a  number  of  motor- 
boats  for  submarine  defensive  purposes. 

"Up  to  now,  the  Navy  Department's  powers  being  limited 

by  law,  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  patriotism  and 

■     •  rosity  of  individual  yachtsmen    and  yachting  organizations 


SIDE   VIEW  OF   THE   NAVY'S   SUBMARINE-CHASER 


for  any  progress  along  lines  of  providing  motor -boats  of  a 
suitable  type,  as  well  as  providing  the  proper  personnel.  Many 
yachtsmen  signified  their  desire  to  build  boats  along  lines 
which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Navy  Department 
so  that  their  boats  could  be  converted  into  craft  serviceable  to 
the  Government  in  time  of  trouble.  The  Department  approved 
many  plans  submitted  by  yachtsmen,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
get  out  two  designs  for  standard  boats,  offering  to  furnish  com- 
plete plans  and  specifications  without  charge  to  any  yachtsman 
who  might  be  interested  in  building  such  a  craft." 

With  the  grant  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Navy  during 
the  last  hours  of  the  recent  session  of  Congress,  the  Department 
was  given  the  power  which  it  had  long  wanted  for  building  a 
real  fleet  of  armed  motor-boats.  It  lost  no  time  in  beginning 
work.     Says  Mr.  Chapman: 

"The  Government  had  recent  confidential  and  reliable  in- 
formation relating  to  the  performances  of  the  60-foot  and  85- 
foot  motor-boats  being  used  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  for 
the  same  service,  and  this  indicated  that  while  both  of  these 
types  had  proved  excellent,  yet  they  were  not  perfect.  Other 
information  which  the  Department  had  in  its  possession  led  it 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  type  of  boat  of  not  less  than  100  feet 
in  length  should  be  chosen. 

"No  one  has  ever  doubted,  when  it  comes  to  the  design  and 
construction  of  larger  ships,  battle-ships,  and  the  like,  that  the 

personnel  of  the  Navy 
Departmentis  thorough- 
ly capable  of  handling 
the  situation,  and  turn- 
ing out  designs  and  plans 
second    to    none  in  the 
world.    However,  in  the 
matter    of    small -boat 
practise,    the    above    is 
not  true,  and   the  De- 
partment    has     recog- 
nized  this  fact.     What 
more  logical  thing  could 
it    do    than    call   upon 
one  of  the  ablest  of  our 
motor  -  boat     designers, 
and,    therefore,    a    call 
was  issued  to  A.  Loring 
'      Swasey,  formerly  of  the 
firm   of    Swasey,    Ray- 
mond   &    Page,  of    Boston,  to   go    to  Washington  to  assist  in 
cooperating  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repair — one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Navy  Department. 

"Plans  have  been  developed  for  a  motor  patrol-boat  radically 
different  in  design  and  appearance  from  any  craft  yet  built 
or  suggested.  These  boats  will  have  an  overall  length  of  110 
feet,  and  beam  of  just  under  15  feet,  and  a  draft  of  about  4 
feet.  .  .  .  The  estimated  speed  of  these  boats  under  full  dis- 
placement is  between  17  and  18  knots.  The  displacement  will 
be  approximately  57  tons,  which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the 
85-footers  of  which  a  number  have  been  built  in  this  country 

for  foreign  war-service 

"The  armament  will  consist  of  one  6-pounder  forward,  and  a 
number  of  small  machine  guns  on  deck.  The  construction  will 
be  mainly  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  steel  mast  and  steel 
crow's-nest.  The  cost  completed  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $85,000. 

"The  construction  of  these  motor  patrol-boats,  of  which  it  is 
planned  to  build  two  hundred,  at  first  will  be  distributed  among 
all  of  the  motor-boat  builders  of  t"he  country  who  are  capable 
and  equipped  for  handling  construction  of  this  kind.  It  is 
estimated  that  after  the  laying  of  the  keels  about  four  months 
will  be  required  for  building  the  boats.-' 
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GERMAN  PATENTS  AS  WAR-PRIZES 

/AMERICAN  MANUFACTURERS  would  profit  if  our 
/-\  Government,  being  at  war  with  Germany,  would  put 
-*-  -*-  at  their  disposal  German  inventions  patented  here. 
11  is  not  confiscation  or  cancelation  of  German  patents  that  is 
being  suggested,  but  putting  them  at  the  disposal  of  Americans 
by  legislation  permitting  their  use  with  due  payment  of  royalties 
to  German  patentees  after  the  war.  Mr.  Albert  E.  Parker, 
an  international  patent  lawyer,  points  out  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  so  far  only  Russian  patents  have  been  canceled  by 
Germany,  this  being  in  reply  to  similar  action  by  Russia.  Ger- 
many has  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose,  says  Mr.  Parker,  In- 
setting an  example  of  confiscating  patents,  because  the  laws  of 
this  country  enable  Germans  to  refuse  to  allow  their  inventions 
to  be  produced  here,  while  American  patentees  can  not  prevent 
then  inventions  being  put  out  in  Germany.     He  goes  on: 

"For  instance,  Germans  have  patented  hundreds  of  processes 
for  manufacturing  dyes  and  drugs  in  this  country,  but  do  not 
generally  permit  the  use  of  these  processes  in  this  country,  while 
Americans  can  not  forbid  the  use  of  their  German  patents,  if 
Germans  obtain  licenses  from  the 
German  Government  and  pay 
royalties.  It  is  against  the  in- 
terests of  Germany  to  have  the 
status  of  patents  impaired,  be- 
cause of  the  great  value  and  num- 
ber of  patents  held  by  Germans 
in  other  countries. 

"Vast  benefits  will  be  gained 
by  American  manufacturers  if  the 
United  States  should  follow  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  other  Ally  countries  in  put- 
ting German  patents  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Americans  by  legislation 
requiring  the  payment  of  fair 
royalties  to  German  patentees  at 
the  end  of  the  war. 

"The  Allies,  particularly  Great 
Britain,  have    gained  advantage 
over   the   United    States  in  de- 
veloping dye  and  other  industries  which  before  the  war  were 
largely  in  Germany's  hands. 

"Being  at  peace  with  Germany,  the  United  States  has  been 
obliged  to  respect  patents  held  by  Germans.  England,  however, 
soon  after  the  war  began,  extended  her  licensing  system  so  that 
English  manufacturers  could  use  German  patents  and  deposit 
the  royalties  with  a  patent  clearing-house. 

"England,  therefore,  has  used  patented  German  processes 
for  making  dyes  and  other  products,  while  those  processes  were 
not  available  in  America.  It  is  probable  that  the  United  States 
will  take  similar  steps. 

"Licensing  of  German  patents  to  British  manufacturers  Avill 
continue  after  the  war,  under  the  announced  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  To  encourage  British  manufacturers  to 
produce  things  formerly  obtained  from  Germany,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  capital  invested,  and  the  British  licensees 
were  assured  that  they  shoxdd  use  German  patents  on  a  royalty 
basis  for  the  life  of  the  patent. 

"America's  entrance  into  the  war  gives  this  country  an 
opportunity  to  become  a  partner  of  the  Allies  in  the  commercial 
war  which  may  follow  the  conflict.  At  the  conference  of  the 
Allies  to  insure  close  commercial  cooperation  after  the  war,  it 
was  provided  that  they  should  adopt  uniform  patent  laws, 
favoring  each  other  at  the  expense  of  other  belligerents  and 
neutrals. 

"While  the  United  States  may  not  enter  such  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  same  terms  as  the  other  Allies,  it  is  pretty  sure  that 
this  agreement  will  not  be  used  to  injure  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  show  how  little  Germany  should  incline  to  disturb  the 
international  status  of  patents,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
British  records,  which  show  that  the  Krupps  in  1915  made 
thirty-eight  applications  for  patents,  all  for  military  and  naval 
inventions.  These  applications  included  distant-controlling 
apparatus  for  torpedoes,  gun-carriages,  parachutes,  wire- 
cutting  machines,  optical  apparatus,  electrical  devices,  ordnance- 
sights,  gun-sights,  projectile-timing  apparatus,  and  new  types 
of  ordnance. 


"It  is  probable  that  no  German  military  invention  was  thus 
revealed  to  England  through  application  for  patent  unless  it  was 
known  that  t  lie  English  had  already  obtained  the  secret.  In 
1916,  however,  Krupps'  applications  suddenly  dropt  to  two, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  sharp  move  for  greater  strictness  in  keeping 
German  military  secrets." 


WEANING   A    GASOLINE-ENGINE 

UNDER  THIS  SOMEWHAT  PUZZLING  TITLE, 
Robert  II .  Smith  tells  the  readers  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  (New  York,  April  14)  how  to  arrange  a  station- 
ary gasoline-engine,  of  the  type  commonly  used  about  farms,  so 
that  it  will  run  on  kerosene.  If  it  is  time  to  give  a  baby  more 
solid  food  than  the  milk  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed,  it  is 
weaned;  and  in  like  manner  the  machine  accustomed  to  the 
light  gasoline  must  be  weaned  in  the  way  specified  by  Mr. 
Smith  in  order  that  it  may  be  induced  to  thrive  and  do  work 
on  the  heavier  petroleum  product.  The  process  depends  on 
the  fact,  which  Mr.  Smith  says  is  not  generally  known,  that  an 
engine  of  this  type  will  run  on  kerosene  when  it  has   become 

sufficiently  heated  to  vaporize 
the  heavier  fuel  successfully. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  second 
fuel-tank  for  holding  the  kero- 
sene and  an  easy  means  of  chang- 
ing from  one  fuel  to  the  other 
quickly.     He  writes: 


GASOLINE   ENGINE  ARRANGED   FOR  BUKXIXG  KEROSENE 


"A  small  engine  so  arranged 
is  shown  in  the  figure.  A  and 
B  are  the  gasoline  and  kerosene 
fuel-tanks,  respectively.  In  this 
particular  case  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a  shelf  extending  from 
the  wall,  but  they  could  easily 
be  attached  to  the  engine-frame 
instead  if  it  was  desired  to  make 
the  outfit  portable.  Each  tank 
is  provided  with  a  shut-off-valve, 
E.  On  starting,  the  valve  in  the  gasoline-tank,  A,  is  opened, 
permitting  gasoline  to  flow  through  the  copper  tubing,  J,  to  the 
mixing-valve,  /.  After  the  engine  has  become  warmed  up  the 
valve  in  the  kerosene-tank,  B,  is  opened  and  the  gasoline-valve 
closed.  This,  of  course,  changes  the  fuel-supply  to  kerosene.  A 
few  moments  before  stopping  the  fuel-supply  should  be  switched 
back  to  gasoline  so  that  the  engine  can  be  easily  started  when 
next  needed.  The  quantity  fed  to  the  engine  is  regulated  in 
both  cases  by  the  needle-valve  shown  at  I. 

"When  using  kerosene  a  little  different  adjustment  of  this 
needle-valve  is  usiially  necessary,  also  the  air  adjustment  usually 
has  to  be  changed  a  little.  Experimentation  is  the  only  way  of 
finding  the  correct  position  for  both.  They  should  be  adjusted 
until  the  engine  pulls  its  load  with  the  least  labor. 

"The  required  materials — copper  tubing,  J,  shut-off-valve,  E, 
finished-brass  tees,  GG,  and  drain-cock,  H,  can  be  obtained  for 
a  small  sum  at  any  first-class  garage,  the  total  cost  for  the 
engine  shown  being  $2.45,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  fuel- 
tank  (B) 

"As  to  the  cost  of  running  on  kerosene,  a  recent  test  on  the  en- 
gine, shown  gave  a  fuel  cost  for  gasoline  at  27  cents  per  gallon, 
of  5.87  cents  per  horse-power-hour,  while  with  kerosene  at  12 
cents  per  gallon  the  cost  was  but  2  cents  per  horse-power-hour, 
and  this  in  an  engine  designed  for  use  with  gasoline  only.  This 
would  mean  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  of  $2.32  on  an  eight-horse-power 
engine  operated  at  three-fourths  load  for  a  ten-hour  day.  No 
attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  engine  for  this  test,  or  slightly 
lower  figures  might  have  been  obtained  in  both  cases.  It  is 
true  that  kerosene  oil  has  some  undesirable  features,  but  they 
are  inconveniences  rather  than  serious  difficulties,  and  by  a  little 
skill  and  forethought  can  be  largely  overcome.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  men  who  is  constantly  having  trouble  with  his  engine 
my  advice  would  be  to  leave  the  kerosene  proposition  alone. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  master  of  your  engine  as  it  is 
now  arranged,  and  it  is  being  used  for  considerable  periods  of 
time,  that  is,  the  runs  average  long  enough  to  permit  getting 
the  engine  hot  enough  to  use  kerosene,  it  is  worth  a  trial.  The 
use  of  kerosene  will  save  you  money." 
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SAFETY    FIRST   IN   MOVIE   LESSONS 

MOTIOX-PICTURES  are  now  being  used  extensively 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  impress  on  its  em- 
ployees and  their  families  the  importance  of  safety- 
first  principles  in  railroad  work  and  also  the  proper  and  im- 
proper  way  to  perform    their  duties.     The  method,  which   has 


by  cuarteey  of  'The  Railvraj  Maintenance  Engine*  r. "  !fcw  V- 

TONT   LOAFS  WHEN  HE  SHOULD   BE    FLAGGING   ALERTLY  - 


also  been  adopted  by  a  number  of  other  railroads,  is  described 
in  The  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer  (New  York,  April).  It 
consists  in  preparing  scenarios  with  "human  interest"  and 
dramatic  effect,  portraying  the  life  and  work  of  railroad  em- 
ployees in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  home  the  lessons  intended  to 
be  conveyed,  at  the  same  time  illustrating  the  efforts  of  the 
management  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  employees.  Says 
the  writer. 

'"The  pictures  have  been  taken  by  the  test  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  all  the  parts  in  the  various  scenes 
are  taken  by  employees  of  the  railroad  or  by  members  of  their 
families  where  the  characters  are  women  or  children.  The 
pictures  are  presented  at  various  gatherings  of  the  employees, 
at  various  points  on  the  railroad  system,  frequently  in  the 
evening  so  that  members  of  their  families  may  attend,  and  they 
have  been  very  largely  attended.  One  picture-play,  entitled 
'Shorty,  the  Car  Inspector,'  has  been  used  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  another,  entitled  'Smoke  Prevention,"  since  last  August, 
among  the  employees  in  the  mechanical  department.  Recently 
a  new  film,  entitled  'The  Americanization  of  Tony.*  which  is 
designed  especially  to  interest  the  maintenance-of-way  employees, 

has  been  displayed 

'The  Americanization,  of  Tony*  portrays  tin-  story  of  a 
young  Italian  who  is  attracted  to  America  by  hearing  of  the 
success  of  his  friend  ./or,  who  has  been  employed  for  some  time 
on  a  section-gang  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  who  lias  a  sister, 
Maria,  in  whom  Tony  is  interested.  Through  Jar's  efforts  Tony 
is  given  a  job  in  a  section-gang,  and  his  experiences  are  used  to 
illustrate  the. importance  of  safety-first  principles  and  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  railroad  to  its  employees.  A  synopsis  of 
the  story  shown  on  the  film  is  as  follows: 

"Tani/  is  employed  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  working  for  a 
mere  pittance.  His  thoughts  revert  to  his  friends,  Joe  and 
Maria,  who  have  been  in  America  for  some  years.  In  America 
Jin  and  Maria  are  shown  eozily  situated  in  their  own  home  and 
have  a  comfortable  bank-account.  Joe  leaves  for  work  with 
his  gang,  and  as  a  part  of  the  daily  work  of  the  section-gang 
scenes  are  shown:  of  the  proper  and  improper  use  of  the  pony- 
truck  for  carting  material,  the  damage  done  by  sticking  picks 
and  bars  in  telegraph-poles,  flag-protection  for   gangs  working 


on  the  tracks,  the  use  of  the  track-jack,  tie-tongs,  and  lining-bar, 
and.  finally,  the  return  of  the  track  gang  to  the  tool-house,  where 
are  shown  the  proper  cleaning  and  care  of  tools." 

In  due  time  Tony,  too,  comes  to  America.     Then: 

''On  arriving  at  Joe's  home,  Tony  is  met  by  Jo<  and  his  sister 
Maria,  and  on  the  following  day  he  is  introduced  to  the  foreman 
as  a  new  man  for  the  section-gang.  Tony  is  then  taken  in  hand 
by  the  section  foreman  and  is  instructed  in  the  proper  manner 
of  using  the  adz  and  other  cutting  tools,  the  use  of  goggles, 
carrying  rails,  unloading  material  from  cars,  the  use  of  the  tamp- 
ing-pick  and  the  pneumatic  tamper,  the  track-gage,  the  ballast- 
fork,  and  in  spiking.  The  necessity  of  clearing  all  tracks  at  the 
approach  of  a  train  is  explained  to  him,  and  he  is  given  a  copy 
of  the  rules  governing  the  employees  working  on  and  about 
the  tracks. 

"Tony  is  then  shown  as  developing  careless  habits,  such  as 
sitting  under  cars,  riding  between  cars,  and  riding  ou  flat  cars 
with  his  legs  hanging  over  the  side,  lie  is  told  that  such  care- 
lessness is  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  the  service  and  is 
warned  to  be  more  careful.  As  a  result  of  dissipation  Tony 
is  struck  by  a  train  while  sitting  on  the  track  at  a  time  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  giving  protection,  by  flagging,  to  a  section- 
gang  farther  up  the  track. 

"This  is  the  turning-point  in  Tony's  career  and  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks  he  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  walk  about 
tin1  grounds  siirrounding  Joe's  home.  While  on  one  of  these 
walks  with  Maria,  he  asks  her  to  marry  him.  Maria  refuses 
on  account  of  Tony's  carelessness,  and  because  Joe  will  not 
coiisenl  to  their  marriage  as  long  as  Tony's  habits  are  such  as 
would  make  her  future  protection  uncertain. 

"  Because  of  his  love  for  Maria,  Tony  starts  a  savings-account 
and  returns  to  work  in  the  section-gang  as  a  track-walker.  The 
foreman  sees  the  change  in  him  and  tells  Joe  he  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  efficient  men  in  the  gang,  and  that  he  has  been  com- 
mended for  his  prompt  action  in  reporting  a  hanging  brake- 
rigging.  Tony  enters  the  railroad  school  for  foreigners  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  necessary  education  to  become  a  naturalized 
citizen.  The  picture  ends  with  Joe  giving  his  consent  to  the 
marriage  of  Tony  and  Maria,  and  they  are  shown  entering  the 
future  together  as  true  American  citizens. 

"The  titles  interspersed  with  the  pictures  fully  explain  the 
points  intended  to  be  emphasized  and  constitute  a  series  of 
lessons  on   the  best    methods  of  performing  various  classes  of 
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work.  The  interest  taken  by  the  management  in  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  is  shown  in  the  care  taken  by  the  foreman  to 
instruct  Tony  in  the  proper  methods;  Joe's  bank-account  and 
his  visits  to  the  bank  to  make  deposits  explain  the  company's 
saving-fund  for  employees,  and  the  pictures  of  the  company's 
school  for  foreigners  show  what  the  company  is  doing  to  help 
its  employees  to  obtain  an  education." 
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AND    -    ART 


A  "GREAT  AMERICAN  AND  GREAT  ART-CONNOISSEUR 


ni 


PHILADELPHIA  ART-LOVERS  received  a  priceless  gifl 
when  John  <i.  Johnson,  a  corporation  lawyer  and  an 
collector,  died  on  April  13,  leaving  his  greal  collection, 
worth  several  millions,  to  the  public  of  hi-  native  city.  'He 
was  one  of  i  he  greatesl  Americans  of  our  times."  says  Prof. 
Prank  Je-wetl    Mather,  Jr.,  "and  one  of  the  greatesl  collectors 


I  lit  li>    Ubprl    I,'"  .11.   ,  . 


I  In'    \ ri.-:i-i    \  -I    \.  w  - 

JOHN    '..   JOHNSON. 

The  distinguished  Philadelphia  lawyer  of  humble  origin  "whose  interest  touched 

every  important  phase  of  European  painting." 


■  if  all  limes."  His  legal  career  is  treated  in  another  department . 
In  the  possession  of  masterpieces  he  was  outbid  by  other  Ameri- 
can collectors — "the  Havemeyers,  Wideners,  Mr.  Prick,  and 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  notably;  but  no  other  American  col- 
lection so  comprehensively  illustrates  at  a  high  level  of  quality 
the  whole  course  of  European  painting."  In  numbers  his 
collection  is  approximately  as  large  as  t  he  galleries  of  Munich  and 
Vienna,  and  Professor  Mather  asserts  that  "no  other  single 
gallery  in  the  world  has,  to  my  knowledge,  so  inclusive  and  in- 
structive a  character  for  the  student."  It  is  found  remarkable 
that  a  man  of  his  humble  origin — his  father  was  a  blacksmith 
and  his  mother  a  milliner — should  have  "left  a  lasting  mark  as  a 
collector  and  connoisseur  of  art."  Long  before  he  attained 
wealth   he   began  collecting  pictures,  and  his   progress  is   thus 


indicated  in  Professor  Mather'-  discriminating  estimate  in  the 
New  York  Nation: 

"He  began  with  superficial  examples  of  the  Fortuny  school. 
Soon  bis  baste  steadied  and  broadened  and  he  accumulated  in 
greal  numbers  the  choicest  examples  of  the  men  of  1830,  Corot, 
Rousseau,  Daubigny,  Millet,  by  whom  he  owned  the  finest 
pastels.  lie  followed  the  Barbizon  men  back  to 
their  great  precursor.  His  group  of  sketches  by 
John  Constable  s  excelled  in  only  one  English 
gallery.  He  reacned  back  to  the  French  Roman- 
tics: Decamps,  Delacroix,  Barye,  Daumier.  He 
added  the  best  Americans,  only  to  part  with  them 
later,  Wyant,  Winslow  Homer.  His  appreciation 
promptly  followed  the  shifting  phases  of  the  art 
of  the  end  of  the  last  century.  He  acquired  the 
best  Whistlers,  whether  the  nocturnes  or  the 
Japanese  fantasies.  He  got  splendid  examples 
of  the  Impressionists  Manet  and  Monet.  He 
owned  Puvis  de  Chavannes's  stately  studies  for  the 
decorations  at  Amiens.  The  more  sensitive  and 
recondite  masters,  Eugene  Carriere,  Matthew 
Maris,  equally  appealed  to  him,  and  he  was  (me 
i  if  the  earliest  American  buyers  of  the  drastic  per- 
fection of  Degas. 

"Not  content  with  this  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  taste  and  catholicity,  he  turned  in  his  later 
years  to  the  old  masters.  The  realists  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools  remained  his  longest  and 
firmest  love.  His  robustness,  probity,  and  humor 
went  out  to  meet  the  kindred  qualities  in  the  so- 
called  Little  Masters.  Nowhere,  except  at  Ant- 
werp, are  there  such  sketches  of  Rubens;  only 
Munich  boasts  such  Brouwers.  The  searchiug  and 
mysterious  art  of  Rembrandt  is  represented  in 
every  phase.  The  courtly  painters,  Tei-burg, 
Metsu,  and  the  rarest  of  all,  Vermeer,  are  present. 
The  racy  Jan  Steen  allured  him;  so  did  the  solemn 
or  gracious  landscapists,  Ruysdael,  Cuyp,  Hob- 
bema.  By  such  stages  lie  approached  the  primi- 
tives of  all  schools.  Since  the  fashion  is  now  for 
the  Gothic  and  transitional  painting,  whether  of 
Flanders.  Germany,  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  this 
portion  of  the  Johnson  collection  is  best  known 
and  needs  slightest  comment.  Mr.  Johnson  judi- 
ciously temporized  with  the  opportunities  of  the 
market,  now  acquiring  such  great  names  as  Jan 
van  Eyck,  Rogier  de  la  Pasture,  Antonello  da 
Messina,  Botticelli,  Giovanni  Bellini,  Crivelli,  and 
again  contenting  himself  with  delightful  nameless 
school  pieces.  At  one  time  or  another  his  interest 
touched  every  important  phase  of  European 
painting.  We  can  think  of  none  that  is  slighted 
except  the  rococo  school  of  France.  And  those 
who  knew  Air.  Johnson  know  that  he  A\as  incap- 
able of  pretending  to  get  the  fullest  satisfaction  from  the 
delicate  masquerading  of  Watteau  and  his  followers.  The 
blacksmith's  son  never  endured  gladly  fools,  bores,  and  mar- 
quises in  the  pastoral  vein." 

Mr.  Johnson  always  refused  to  take  an  exaggerated  fee  for 
his  legal  services,  and  bj  the  same  token  he  always  declined  to 
pay  unreasonable  prices  for  pictures.  While  he  was  rich,  "there 
was  none  of  the  mere  weight  of  money  in  his  collecting."    For — 

"Of  acquisition  he  made  a  fine  art,  paying  much  of  the  price 
in  his  own  knowledge  and  skill.  He  cut  through  the  mystifica- 
tion that  suiTounds  the  picture  business.  Dealers  often  told 
him  what  pictures  cost  them  and  trusted  him  to  apportion  a 
just  profit.  Finding  that  a  certain  firm  in  Paris  constantly 
outbid  him  in  the  auction-room,  he  wrote  that  he  wanted  to 
make   the   acquaintance   of   people   of   such   kindred   taste.      It 
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was    the   beginning   of   fruitful  business  relations    and  of  real 

friendship 

"No  great  collector  in  America  compared  with  him  in  scholar- 
ship. In  constant  association  with  the  irritable  race  of  con- 
noisseurs and  experts,  he  weighed  their  opinions  and  formed 
his  own  conclusions.  The  splendid  catalog  which  he  printed 
privately  a  few  years  ago  under  the  editorship  of  Bereuson 
and  Valentiner  was  in  itself  a  notable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  art.  About  his  own  opinions  there  was  nothing  loose  or  in- 
spirational. He  knew  what  he  liked,  and  he  knew  why.  His 
talk  among  his  pictures  was  vivid  and  often  enlightening." 

Philadelphia  has  looked  upon  Mr.  Johnson  as  a  "recluse," 
but  Professor  Mather  points  out  that  "his  social  contacts  were 
limited  to  those  that  had  to  do  with  art": 

"Sunday  by  Sunday  a  chosen  group  of  guests  came  to  him. 
It  was  a  matter  of  no  perfunctory  visitation,  but  a  memorable 
all-day  affair.  New  acquisitions  were  propt  up  in  a  con- 
venient chair  and  discust  in  all  lights.  Old  favorites  were 
plucked  out  of  serried  rows  of  pictures  stacked  up  against  the 
wall.  Racy  anecdotes  of  the  picture  quest  were  recounted. 
There  was  a  Lucullian  luncheon.  Great  people  and  enthusiastic 
nobodies  were  thus  welcomed.  There  was  an  unfailing  influx 
of  European  visitants,  great  dealers,  collectors,  experts,  mere 
political  or  literary  celebrities.  There  was  abundant  good  talk, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  silent  converse  with  the  masterpieces 
quaintly  crowded  on  the  walls  and  on  the  very  doors.  A  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  grateful  to  remember  those  Sundays. 
Now  the  pang  is  deep  that  they  are  to  be  no  more 

"Mr.  Johnson's  influence  on  the  development  of  art  in  America 
was  far-reaching.  He  was  for  years  the  guiding  spirit  in  the 
Wilstach  Museum,  and  an  influential  trustee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum.  His  advice  was  widely  sought  by  other 
Philadelphia  collectors.  He  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  various 
meritorious  art  magazines  in  England  and  America,  and  most 
generous  in  facilitating  the  study  of  his  pictures  by  scholars 
of  everv  land." 


GERMANY    POISONING    FRENCH   LETTERS 

ALONG-STANDING  CONSPIRACY  against  France  has 
been  uncovered  since  the  outbreak  of  her  war  with 
-  Germany,  and  the  conspiracy  is  amply  proved  by  the 
immediate  disappearance  of  its  manifestation.  The  Marne 
arrested  more  than  German  soldiers;  it  stopt  the  invasion  of 
books  that  had  given  France  an  unsavory  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners.  For  a  long  time  before  the  war,  says  Mr. 
Alvan  F.  Sanborn  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  it  was  rumored 
that  "a  considerable  portion  of  the  pornographic  publications 
offered  for  sale  in  France  were,  in  point  of  fact,  fabricated  in 
Germany."  The  rumors  were  substantiated  by  their  sudden 
disappearance  from  the  boulevards  in  the  fall  of  1914  after  the 
sequestration  of  German  property  by  the  French  authorities. 
Very  detailed  facts  were  recently  presented  before  the  National 
Book  Congress  by  Air.  Edmond  Haraucourt,  representing  the 
Societe  des  Gens  de  Lettres.  His  report  is  called  "Demorali- 
zation by  Book  and  Picture."  Mr.  Sanborn  passes  on  to  us  in 
the  Boston  Transcript  some  of  these  revelations: 

"According  to  Mr.  Haraucourt,  the  Germans — always  dia- 
bolically ingenious  in  perfidy — have  discovered  an  eminently 
practical  way  not  only  of  being  salacious  without  appearing  to 
be  so,  but  even  of  shifting  the  opprobrium  for  their  impudicity 
to  others.  They  write  and  print  in  French,  on  their  side  of  the 
Rhine,  enormous  editions  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pictures 
designed  to  cater  to  prurient  tastes.  The  paper  is  German, 
the  typography  is  German,  and  the  texts  abound  in  German 
locutions,  solecisms,  and  barbarisms  and  are  studded  with  ex- 
clamation points — 'the  goose-step  adapted  to  prose.'  Further- 
more, the  authors  are  scantily  versed  in  the  orthography  and 
syntax  of  the  language  they  have  the  impudence  to  employ, 
and  this  fact  alone  would  suffice  to  betray  to  a  Frenchman  their 
exotic  origin.  But  the  average  tourist  is  taken  in  by  the  hoax 
— the  more  easily  that  he  finds  piles  of  the  dirty  stuff  in  France. 

"Once  or  twice  a  week  regularly  numerous  bales  and  boxes 
of  this  moral  poison  arrive  at  the  custom-houses  of  the  French 
frontier. 

"If  you  should  examine  a  typical  shipment  you  would  find 
garishly  illustrated  periodicals  whose  texts  and  pictures  (brutally 


vulgar  and  stupidly  obscene)  are  specially  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  society  and  the  Army  of  France. 

"You  would  find  fashion  journals,  ostensibly  Parisian,  but 
really  Berlinese,  Alunichese,  or  Viennese,  in  which  the  art  of 
dressing  woman  furnishes  a  pretext  for  undressing  her.  A  very 
short  time  before  the  war  a  Berlin  publisher  of  sixteen  such 
fashion  journals,  who  was  probably  in  the  secret  of  the  intentions 
of  his  Government,  transferred  the  whole  lot  to  a  Hollander  at 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  American  Art  News." 

A  CANVAS  BY  LUCA  SIGNORELLI    (1441-1523). 

This  "very  individual  and  very  characteristic"  head  of  a  youth 
appears  in  several  of  this  artist's  masterpieces.  Mr.  Jolmson's  col- 
lection is  rich  in  examples  of  special  interest  to  the  student  of  art. 


The  Hague,  who  continued  to  publish  them  under  the  ironical 
trade-mark  Luctor  et  Emerge-;  and  it  was  more  than  a  year 
before  a  way  was  found  to  prevent  then  entrance  into  France. 

"You would  find  collections  of  photographs  and  picture-postals 
(a  veritable  museum  of  horrors,  for  the  simple  enumeration  of 
whose  exhibits  a  thirty-page  catalog  is  necessary)  wherein  Fritzes 
and  Gretchens  pose  as  'Parisian  couples.'  No  less  a  German 
authority  than  the  Herr  Professor  Doktor  Ludwig  Kemmer,  of 
Munich,  admits,  in  a  learned  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  'The 
Advertising  of  Prostitution,'  that  the  picture-postals  which  he 
denominates  'The  Official  Collection'  bear  the  French  mention 
carte-postalc  and  are  enriched  with  inscriptions  and  commentaries 
in  French,  'in  order  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  of 
French  origin.' 

"You  would  find  a  fiction  series  the  individual  titles  of  which 
common  decency  forbids  citing,  under  the  general  designation, 
'Romans  de  Mocurs  Parisiennes,  Livres  Frangais  nouvelle  Mites., 
(sic)  Collection  Charmanle' ;  pseudo-medical  works  and  lists  of 
clandestine  addresses — a  sort  of  bestial  Baedeker — to  guide  the 
stranger  in  'the  capital  of  vice.' 

"And  you  would  find  instalments  of  blood-and-t  bunder  seriaJs 
of  the  Nick  Carter  type,  printed  in  French  at  Dresden,  each 
provided  with  a  colored  cover  (the  same  for  half  a  dozen  coun- 
tries) and  sold  for  two  cents.  If  the  sale  of  a  serial  falls  off 
seriously  after  the  first  few  numbers,  another  serial  is  substituted 
for  it;  but  there  are  always  a  I  least  four  or  five  under  way. 
Mr.  Haraucourt  deems  this  juvenile  literature  glorifying  crime, 
which  he  declares  to  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  as  demoralizing 
in  its  way  as  the  pornographic  stuff." 

Such  facts  as  these  have  then  uses  for  us,  inasmuch  as  some 
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of  these  books  have  a  uredly  readied  this  country.  Mr. 
Haraucourt  dwells*  upon  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman  who  has 
found  himself  the  helple     victim  of  this  misrepresentation: 

"Traveling  in  a  foreign  oountrj  and  ojourning  in  a  capital 
,„•  an  arl  center  frequented  b:  touri  \\  of  all  nations,  you  saunter 
through  the  tree!  .  and  you  stop  before  a  book-store  window. 
In  tinctively,  in  the  motley  display  of  covers  your  eye  Jeeks  the 


WOI?  i:  OF  A  FRENCH  BURGUNDIAN  ARTIST  (ABOUT  1450). 

Pointing  to  the  archaic  origins  of  some  of  our  extreme  modernist 
inspirations.  Do  men  of  to-day  achieve  the  same  refinement  6hown 
in  tins  portrait  in  the  Johnson  collection  ? 


French  corner.  It  has  fascinated  you  in  advance.  It  is  a  bit 
of  the  absent  patrie  before  which  you  find  yourself  unexpectedly. 
It  draws  you  liko  a  psychical  magnet.  It  beckons  to  you,  it 
calls  you:  ' Bonjour,  ami!'  And  you  reflect:  'Do  their  worst, 
our  enemies  can  not  prevent  the  thought  of  our  race  from  being 
honored  everywhere;  everywhere  the  French  soul  and  the 
French  language  have  acquired  the  freedom  of  the  city!'  You 
approach.     'Bonjour,  ami;    bonjour,  mon  freref 

"Alas!  You  should  cry  'Kamerad!'  The  visages  under  the 
polychromatic  masks  are  Bochc.  Not  one  of  the  authors'  names 
is  known  to  you.  And  not  one  of  the  names  of  the  publishers. 
Hold!  At  last  you  do  recognize  one  volume  signed  by  a  cele- 
brated a ut Ivor  authentically  French.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  flag  that  covers  the  merchandise  and  that  figures 
here  to  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  its  neighbors.  For  the 
matter  of  that,  it  is  almost  always  of  the  tiresome  sort  or  of  the 
libertine  sort,  so  that,  in  the  first  case,  it  may  remain  unsold, 
and  that,  in  the  second  case,  it  may  corroborate  the  testimony 
to  our  incurable  license.  For  the  whole  mass  of  unspeakable 
prose  is  of  a  libidinous  character,  proclaimed  now  by  a  scandal- 
promising  title  and  now  by  a  suggestive  vignette.  In  short, 
and  to  call  things  by  their  right  names,  this  French  corner  is 
nothing  move  nor  less  than  the  library  of  a  brothel.  It  shows 
that  pornography  is  our  national  theme  and  our  specialty  in 
international  bookselling.  We  have  an  indisputable  monopoly. 
We  are  the  universal  purveyors.  Our  literature  is  the  pander 
of  the  world. 


"'1'!,,  d(  mon  tration  is  complete." 

'I'll,  admirable  faculti<  -  of  organization  and  of  method  which 
an-  the  honor  of  Germany  and  the  origin  of  her  force,  says  Mr. 
[Iaraucourt,  have  achieved  thisresult.     He  adds: 

"The  factories  of  Munich  and  Berlin  produce  these  libels,  and 
the  (Jcrinan  police,  with  touching  maternal  solicitude,  lake  good 
care  001  to  embarrass  the  production.  On  the  contrary,  they 
ecretlj  encourage  it,  with  the  tacit  understanding  that  the 
fabricators  be  exporters  and  that  they  dispose  of  their  mer- 
chandise abroad.  If,  besides,  they  go  abroad  themselves  under 
il,,.  mask  of  a  borrowed  nationality,  this  supplementary  perfidy 
is  counted  to  their  credit  as  an  act  of  patriotism;  it  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Delbriick  law  to  the  propagation  of  vice.  True, 
Articlo  184  of  the  German  Penal  Code  forbids,  in  fine,  the 
fabrication,  the  acquisition,  the  announcement,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  immoral  works  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. But,  in  practise,  the  authorities  not  only  avoid  the 
enforcement  of  this  last  paragraph,  which  would  imperil  the 
activity  of  the  manufacturers,  but  they  even  entrust  them  with 
a  semiofficial  mission;  good  patriots,  good  soldiers  of  peace, 
they  help  to  discredit  the  enemy  by  scattering  over  the  whole 
earth  the  immundicity  they  attribute  to  us — signed  with  our 
name,  signed  with  our  language,  signed  with  our  well-known 
demoralization!" 

France  is  now  disembarrassed  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
"the  most-favored-nation"  provision  of  which  rendered  practi- 
cally impossible  for  her  any  sort  of  adequate  protection  against 
the  encroachments  of  her  eastern  neighbor  in  the  domain  of 
trade.     To  protect  herself  in  the  future  against  this  invasion — 

"Mr.  Haraucourt  proposes  a  law  imposing  a  declaration  of 
origin  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  printer  upon  every 
printed  work  entering  French  territory  and  authorizing  the 
revenue  officers  to  seize  works  of  manifest  obscenity.  'The 
day  will  come,'  he  observes  in  this  connection,  'when  the  poihis 
who  checked  the  invasion  of  the  big  cannon  and  of  the  "little 
books"  will  return  to  their  firesides  and  the  frontiers  will  be 
reopened.  And  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  arm  properly  the 
revenue  officers  who  replace  the  soldiers.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  declare  all  this  German  shoddy  "contraband  of  peace."  .  .  . 

"The  systematic  discrediting  by  Germany  of  the  good  name 
of  France  in  the  Avorld  at  large  by  the  dissemination  of  lecherous 
publications  of  her  own  fabrication  purporting  to  come  from 
France  "nail  be  more  difficult  to  suppress,  but  Mr.  Haraucourt 
believes  that  this  matter  can  be  arranged  by  diplomacy.  'Our 
authorities,'  he  says,  'should  immediately  study  the  problem 
with  a  view  to  the  forthcoming  treaties.  Knowing  better  than 
we  the  resources  at  the  disposition  of  our  embassies,  legations, 
and  consulates,  they  are  in  a  position  to  draw  up  agreements 
between  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and  the  Governments 
of  other  countries  which  will  .  .  .  prevent  the  display  of  German 
pornographic  publications  under  cover  of  the  French  language. 
The  nations  in  which,  before  the  war,  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  spread  the  notion  of  our  decadence,  but  in  whose  sight 
our  moral  Avorth  is  now  clearly  recognized,  will  not  refuse  us  the 
just  reparation  they  owe  us.'  " 


"PUNCH"  IN  MOURNING — Punch  is  more  with  us  than  ever. 
His  genial  humor  over  the  trials  of  Avar  have  made  him  more 
dear  and  valued  outside  England.  So  the  passing  of  the  great 
editor,  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  so  many  years  at  its  head,  deserves 
notice  for  Avhat  the  New  York  Tribune  shows  Avas  largely  his 
work: 

'"We  are  apt  to-day  to  regard  it  as  a  peculiarly  British  type  of 
journal,  but  in  reality  it  established  new  standards  for  which  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  equivalent  in  the  past  of  English  journalism 
or  pictorial  art — caricature  is  not  the  Avord,  for  Punch  has  neArer 
experimented  much  in  caricature.  Indeed,  true  caricature  in 
England  seems  to  have  been  destroyed  almost  at  the  moment 
that  Punch  established  itself.  Foreign  observers  have  not 
failed  to  mark  the  change.  A  German  critic  once  said  that 
Punch  was  singularly  lacking  in  'the  sour,  bilious  temper  of  John 
Bull,'  and  a  French  Avriter,  looking  back  regretfully  at  the  saA'age 
or  boisterous  humor  of  Gillray,  RoAvlandson,  and  the  eighteenth- 
century  satirists,  complains  that  Punch  is  possibly  un  peu  trop 
gt  ntleman.  But  that  is  more  or  less  what  Punch  aimed  at  from 
the  very  first,  and  its  example  has  had  an  undoubted  influence 
in  shaping  all  of  its  kind,  even  in  this  country." 
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FOR   MORE   AMERICANISM   IN   OPERA 

,*  MERICAN  SINGERS  who  still  figure  on  the  roster  of 
/-\      the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  are  noted  in  the  record 
-^-  of  the  season  just  closed  as  having  had    "a  very  few" 
opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves.    Given  a  proper  chance, 
there  is  expectation  that  they  could  more  than  repeat  the  feat. 
But  the  burden  of  the  final  critical  survey  is  that   the   chance 
has   been    denied   them,    and   yet   Mr.    Gatti   is 
quoted  as  saying  that  ours  is  "the  most  civilized 
nation  in  respect  to  art."     It  is  not  felt  that  we 
are  civil  in  turning  away  some  of  our  best  native 
singers    who    have     formerly    appeared    at    the 
Metropolitan,    and    with    this    note    of   regret    is 
coupled  one  that  our  native  operas  appear  there  so 
seldom.     "The  Canterbury  Pilgrims,"  the  novelty 
for  this  year,  fared  better  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, achieving  six  performances,  but  "Mona," 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and  "Madeleine,"  might, 
thinks  Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
come  back  to  the  active  list  to  "establish  a  right  to 
live  or  succumb  to  their  weaknesses."     The  same 
critic  invokes  the  well-known  American  trait  of  im- 
itativeness.    "The  murderous  struggle  in  Europe  is 
at  the  bottom  a  breaking  out  of  the  desire  of  peo- 
ples for  racial  and  national  expression  in  politics 
and  government,"  he  says.     "It  was  preceded  by 
several  of  the    peoples'  desire,  notably  the  Rus- 
sians,  to   give   racial    expression    to  their  music. 
Shall  the  United  States  escape  a  similar  longing?" 
He  wonders  if  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
might  not  "perceive  a  duty  here  larger  than  that  to 
maintain  a  company  of  exclusively  foreign  singers." 
We  read: 

"  It  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  changed  con- 
ditions brought  upon  us  by  the  war  have  placed 
upon  us  an  obligation  toward  our  own  people 
which,  if  we  fulfil  it,  may  advance  native  art  more 
rapidly  than  any  amount  of  listening  to  foreign 
singers.  Many  American  artists  who  have  been 
singing  in  the  theaters  of  Europe,  more  particu- 
larly in  Germany,  because  there  they  found  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  routine  denied  them  at  our  aris- 
tocratic establishments,  have  been  tin-own  back 
upon  our  shores.  Are  they  not  entitled  to  benefit 
from  the  new  conditions?  Perhaps  we  have  been 
too  fastidious  in  the  past.  Perhaps  we  may  not 
relish  the  style  of  singing  which  has  been  forced 
upon  them  during  their  sojourn  abroad.  But  if  we 
are  going  to  dispense  with  some  luxuries  of  dress  and  food  for 
the  general  good,  might  we  not  also  be  willing  to  dispense  with 
some  of  the  luxuries  to  which  the  opera  has  accustomed  us? 

"Another  thought:  Let  the  Metropolitan  Company  be 
recruited  more  liberally  from  the  ranks  of  American  singers,  and 
we  shall  not  only  be  spared  such  defects  as  marred  the  pro- 
duction of  Gluck's  'Iphigenie  en  Tauride,'  but  the  way  will  be 
paved  for  a  fitting  representation  of  English  and  American 
operas  in  the  repertory." 

Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  of  The  Times,  takes  up  the  same  theme, 
and  remarks  that  such  additions  to  the  list  of  singers  as  the  past 
season  revealed  have  not  "signified  greatly."  The  thing  that 
would  have  to  be  said  in  respect  to  the  standard  of  singing,  of 
vocal  art,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  and  is  represented  at  the 
Metropolitan,  is,  according  to  him,  that  "this  is  not  a  golden 
age  of  song."     Making  some  distinctions: 

"Some  of  the  American  singers  have  had  a  few — a  very  few — 
opportunities  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  they  have  done  so. 
Mr.  Whitehill,  Miss  Garrison,  Miss  Mason,  and  Mr.  Althouse 
may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection;  of  course  such  singers  as 
Mme.  Homer  and  Mme.  Parrar  need  not  be  mentioned,  because 
they  have  for  so  many  years  been  among  the  distinctions  of  the 
Opera-House.  But  have  these  Americans  had  all  the  oppor- 
tunities they  have  merited?     Will  their  successes  pave  the  way  to 


greater  opportunities  for  them  next  season  and  the  seasons  there- 
after? Will  it  make  the  way  easier  for  American  singers  of 
talent  to  find  a  place  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House,  dis- 
placing foreign  singers  of  less  talent?  We  wish  that  the  recent 
history  of  the  -Metropolitan  Opera-House  gave  reason  to  believe 
so.  Already  there  are  disquieting  reports  of  American  singers 
cut  off  from  the  roster,  or  kept  only  on  the  most  precarious 
footing.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why,  at  this  particular  junc- 
ture, there  is  to  be  any  discrimination  against  Americans,  or 


An  exa 


THE    DOCTOR'S  VISIT. 

mple  of  Jan  Steen's  art  (1626-1679)  in  Mr.  Johnson's  collection  now 
bequeated  to  his  native  city,  Philadelphia. 


that  they  are  not  to  be  welcomed  with  the  warmth  that  then- 
talents  and  abilities  shall  merit.     It  will  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  New  York  public  will  be  indifferent  in  this 
matter." 

The  plaint  is  also  raised  by  voices  not  "professionally  critical," 
as  the  extract  from  the  following  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun 
by  Margaret  S.  Truesdale  will  show: 

"Many  of  the  operagoers  in  New  York  wonder  why  the  Ameri- 
can artists  of  real  beauty  of  voice  and  artistic  achievement  should 
be  excluded  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera-House  stage. 

"That  it  is  possible  for  an  American  artist  to  make  her  career 
here  was  proved  by  Mme.  Fremstad,  who  created  all  her  great 
roles  in  New  York.  And  yet  this  greatest  American  portrayer  of 
Wagner,  the  only  one  of  any  nation  since  Lehmann  and  Nordica 
to  equal  their  inspired  interpretations,  has  for  several  years  been 
singing  on  the  concert  stage,  and  in  opera  only  in  Chicago 

"Besides  Mme.  Fremstad,  we  now  miss  Mme.  Gluck,  whose 
voice  and  singing  have  grown  artistically  during  the  years  she 
has  been  absent  from  the  operatic  stage;  Mme.  Homer,  whose 
voice  has  been  enjoyed  here  for  so  long;  Miss  Case,  Miss  Hein- 
rich,  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Murphy— the  list  is  too  long  to  enumerate 
here.  But  I  feel  sure  that  every  patriotic  American  would  feel 
overjoyed  to  see  our  compatriots  given  their  chance  during  the 
coming  season,  when  it  is  probable  our  lives  and  feelings  will  be- 
came more  tense." 


DENOMINATIONALISM   IN   THE   WAR 


THE  BREAK  WITH  GERMAN!  is  not  a  misunder- 
standing, but  an  understanding,  says  Bishop  Brent. 
"She  has  1<  It  iki  room  to  be  misunderstood,"  remarks 
the  Episcopal  bishop,  and  The  Churchman  (New  York),  the 
organ  of  the  Church  ho  represents,  believes  the  title  of  "the 
American  Church"  is  fit  only  for  those  who  "respond,  as  every 
other  American  institution  now  eagerly  responds,  to  the  ap- 
propriate task  laid  upon  them  by  the  national  emergency." 
The  churches  of  "whatever  name  or  doctrinal  distinction,"  it 


THE  WAR 

A  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

I  tiis  Church  is  Open  AH  Day  for 
Prayer  and  Intercession 


Special  Service  at   12  Noon 

Vou  .'!■         icnIIj   '•  '■  i  d  i"  w  it  and  i  ray  for  the 

President  of  the  United  States  and  all 
in  Authority 

For  our  Sai|ors,  Soldiers  and  Airmen, 
Lor  our  Allies,  Lor  Doctors  and  Nurses, 

For  our  Fnemie.s.  ' 
For  the  Wounded,  the  Dying  and  the  Dead. 
For  Prisoners  and  Captives, 

the  Anxious,  the  Sorrowful,  and  for 
Just  and  Pljrhteous  Peace. 

"Our  help  standcth  in  the  Name  o!  the  Lord,  Who  hath  made 
heaven  and  earth."- *•-■ 


TRINITY'S  CALL. 
The  poster  that  hangs  on  the  iron  fence  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York. 


declares,  "must,  in  this  hour  of  the  nation's  trial,  prove  them- 
selves to  be  American  Churches."  The  various  Church  journals 
reecho  this  sentiment  with  additions  from  a  personal  view- 
point, tho  the  differences  do  not  warrant  quotations  from  all. 
The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  points  out  the  gift  that  America 
may  furnish  to  the  solution  of  the  present  world-problem  as 
"something  worthy  of  her  history  and  her  ideals."  It  is  de- 
clared to  be  not  money,  nor  men,  nor  even  idealism,  "for  those 
who  have  fought  in  the  trenches  have  won  that  consecration 
for  themselves."  It  seems  to  be  perspective,  for  "perhaps 
America,  from  over  the  sea,  can  separate  issues  and  distinguish 
between  symptoms  and  causes  better  than  can  they  who  are 
in  the  first  line  of  mortal  combat."  The  Living  Church  urges 
America  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  reapportionment  of  terri- 
tories; but  America  must  strive,  in  entering  into  war,  to  see 
first — 

"That  a  government  that  violates  its  sacred  word  of  honor 
must  be  held  incapable  of  making  another  treaty.  That  means 
that  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  must  be  deposed.     It  is  against 


that  dynasty,  its  ministers,  and  its  satellites,  that  America  has 
made  war.  President  Wilson  was  never  wiser,  never  more 
statesmanlike,  than  in  his  discrimination  between  the  German 
nation  and  the  German  people.  True,  the  German  people  are 
supporting  the  German  dynasty;  but  that  is  incidental.  Nobody 
believes  thai  the  whole  German  people  have  suddenly  becomo 
incapable  of  pledging  their  word  of  honor.  But  their  Govern- 
ment, their  Imperial  dynasty,  is  thus  incapable.  .  .  .  America 
has  no  quixotic  idea  of  redressing  other  internal  wrongs  of  the 
German  people.  But,  because  Germany  has  treated  the  world  as 
Prussia  has  treated  her  own  neighbors  and  allies,  the  world  is 
bound  either  to  resist  and  end  her  power  for  oppression  or  else 
to     submit    to    German     suzerainty    as    Austria    and    Bavaria 

have  submitted 

"Secondly,  America  must  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  secret 
diplomacy;  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  agreement 
between  the  nations  that  no  treaty,  alliance,  entente,  or  agree- 
ment of  any  sort  shall  be  valid  between  nations  until,  first, 
it  has  been  ratified  by  a  popular  chamber,  legally  constituted; 
and,  secondly,  has  been  officially  published  so  that  it  may  be 
available  to  all  the  world.  Only  by  steps  such  as  these  can 
world-peace  ever  be  obtained." 

The  Congregationalist  (Boston)  takes  practically  the  same 
stand  as  to  our  purposes,  but  in  announcing  these  purposes 
turns  aside  with  a  word  to  those  who  deprecate  the  use  of 
armed  force: 

"  If  we  had  reached  a  point  in  social  evolution  and  in  Christian 
development  where  in  other  relations  we  had  succeeded  in 
obviating  the  necessity  of  force,  then  we  might  deal  with  recreant 
and  outlaw  nations  in  the  same  fashion.  But,  alas!  to-day  the 
world  has  not  yet  reached  that  point,  and  until  we  can  com- 
mand some  other  weapon  of  defense  we  must  use  the  one  that 
will  avail;  but  use  it  always  with  conviction  and  aifirmation 
that  it  is  a  method  suited  only  to  a  sub-Christian  period  of  the 
world's  life.  If  it  is  ever  justifiable  to  take  life  it  is  when  the 
person  whose  life  was  taken  was  about  to  destroy  the  weak  and 
the  innocent  and  inaugurate  a  reign  of  lust  and  tyranny. .  Re- 
sistance to  tyrants  is  still  obedience  to  God.  We  can  not  dis- 
credit all  the  wars  of  the  past  that  have  cleared  the  way  for 
the  feet  of  freedom,  that  have  put  down  the  mighty  from  then- 
seats,  that  have  already  to  some  extent  diffused  liberty,  or,  at 
least,  the  seeds  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

"Neither  can  we  discredit  the  noble  impulses  animating  our 
young  msn  as  they  flock  to  the  colors.  It  is  a  Christian  thing 
to  want  to  defend  the  weak,  to  right  the  grievous  wrong,  to 
stay  the  tide  of  evil." 

The  Continent  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  recalls  to  the  Church 
that  "tho  its  Master  never  forbade  the  stroke  that  smites  down 
wrong,  he  did  forbid  the  stroke  that  repays  injury  for  injury." 
Further: 

"He  branded  with  everlasting  condemnation  every  deed  of 
angry  and  selfish  retaliation.  He  set  forth  the  unrepealable 
law  of  loving  enemies  and  praying  for  those  who  despiteful!  y 
use  us  to  be  quite  as  binding  in  war  as  in  peace. 

"With  the  Republic  involved  in  war,  every  Christian  pulpit, 
every  Christian  home,  every  Christian  retreat  of  private  prayer, 
must  therefore  be  instant  and  continuous  with  war-praying. 
Yet,  praying,  the  Church  must  ever  watch  not  to  be  beguiled 
into  that  sort  of  bigotry  which  poisons  prayer  with  pharisaic 
venom. 

"Let  there  be,  then,  no  bitter  praying  for  God  to  punish 
Germany  nor  selfish  praying  for  him  to  exalt  the  United  States. 
Let  there  be  nothing  but  love  in  any  petition — nothing  but 
love  and  pity.  Let  vindictiveness  and  ambition  be  both  as 
silent  as  oblivion." 

The  Lutheran  Standard  (Columbus)  and  The  Lutheran  Church 
Work  and  Observer  (Philadelphia)  see  the  tragedy  of  kin  called 
to  fight  against  kin,  and  ask  for  "consideration  for  these  our 
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fellow  citizens  whose  hearts  are  aching  now,"  but  the  former 
observes : 

"It  is  only  natural  for  persons  of  German  descent  to  sympa- 
thize Avith  the  Germans.  Nor  is  there  anything  wrong  about  it. 
But  to  give  outward  expression  to  that  sympathy  just  at  this 
time  is  another  question.  There  are  especially  two  dangers. 
The  one  is  that  such  expression  of  sympathy  could  easily  be 
taken  for  disloyalty  to  our  own  Government.  Even  if  a  person 
did  not  entertain  a  single  disloyal  thought,  that  would  be  the 
general  interpretation  of  his  stand.  The  practical 
effect,  furthermore,  of  such  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy might  prove  harmful  to  the  plans  of*  our 
Government. 

"The  other  dangerous  thing  is  this:    Germany 
has  done  things  in  this  war  that,  looking  at  them 
only  from  the  moral  point  of  view  and  with  the 
light  that  we  now  have,  we  must  pronounce  in- 
defensible.     Doubtless    the    Allies   have    likewise 
been  guilty  of  things  morally  indefensible.      But 
the  odds,  so  far  as  we  can  see  now,  are  greatly 
against  Germany.     She  either  failed  to  weigh,  or 
else  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  weigh,  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  world  of  many  of  her  deeds.     The 
expression,  therefore,  at  this  time,  of  strong  pro- 
German  sympathy  will  be  looked  upon,  if  not  as  a 
defense  of  her  actions,  yet  as  passing  them  silently 
by  without  condemnation.     This  view  is  the  more 
likely  because  the  pro-German  religious  press,  so 
far    at    least    as  our  observation  goes,  has  in  a 
measure  kept  silent  about  these  things  or  has  tried 
to  offset  them  by  pointing  to  objectionable  things 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies.     The  religious  press  must 
be   just    to   both  sides,  equally  condemning   the 
wrong  of  both.     We  hardly  expect  that  from  the 
secular  press,  which  are  largely  controlled  by  intense 
partizanship  as  in  politics.      But  Church  papers 
are  speaking  to  the  people  for  the  Lord,  and  there 
dare  be  no  winking  at  wrong  here,  no  matter  how 
near  it  strikes  home." 


The  Catholic  paper  America  (New  York)  de- 
clares "there  is  no  fear  that  in  this  crisis  American 
Catholics  will  be  slack  in  their  duty  to  their  coun- 
try." But  the  fighting  men,  it  points  out,  will 
not  be  the  only  ones  at  war: 

"The  whole  nation  is  at  war,  both  those  who 
fight  and  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  both 
have  stern  obligations  to  meet.  War-time  is  full 
of  fears  and  sorrows  and  hardships  of  all  kinds. 
And  if  those  who  are  not  under  arms  mean  to  do 
their  duty  also,  they  must  be  patient,  self -sacri fie-  The  most 

ing,  and    charitable  to  all,  especially  to  those  of      ' 
German  birth,  or  ancestry,  who  make  up  a  host 
of  our  fellow  citizens  and  who,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
as  loyal  and  true  as  any  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  our  flag. 

"For  the  rest,  no  Catholic  should  forget  that  God  holds' our 
beloved  nation  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  listen  to  our  prayers  for  safety  and  peace.  A  people  who 
live  by  faith,  we  should  turn  humbly  toward  him,  and  beg  that 
he  may  hasten  the  return  of  a  just  and  honorable  peace." 

The  Catholic  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  is  inclined  to 
assume  what  has  been  called  a  war  of  limited  responsibility: 

"In  certain  quarters  there  is  a  loud  demand  that  the  United 
States  should  display  a  spirit  of  altruism  in  respect  to  the 
Entente  Powers.  We  are  asked  to  supply  them  with  military 
and  financial  aid  to  an  unlimited  extent.  If  we  should  yield  to 
that  demand  we  should  thereby  make  it  apparent  that  we  were 
not  entirely  sincere  when  we  proclaimed  that  we  went  to  war 
in  defense  of  American  rights  on  the  seas,  which  were  violated 
by  the  sinking  of  our  ships  by  German  submarines.  We  should 
make  it  plain  that  insistence  upon  Germany  and  all  nations 
respecting  those  rights  is  the  sole  reason  for  our  drawing  the 
sword.  When  those  rights  have  been  fully  vindicated  it  will  be 
time  for  us  •to  withdraw  from  the  terrible  conflict  that  has 
proved  such  an  awful  calamity.  In  doing  so  we  shall  be  carrying 
out  the  advice  of  Washington,  who  warned  his  countrymen 
against  doing  what  a  section  of  the  American  press  is  urging 
us  to  do." 


The  war  opens  during  the  period  of  many  annual  Methodist 
conferences  and  the  voice  of  that  Church  is  uttered  in  resolu- 
tions. One  of  the  most  notable,  which  comes  from  the  New  York 
Conference  and  is  signed  by  such  names  as  William  North  Rice 
and  James  M.  Buckley,  among  others,  contains  these  sentences: 

"Ours  is  no  war  of  revenge.  As  the  President  so  nobly  de- 
clared, 'we  desire  no  conquest;  we  ask  no  indemnities.'  We 
shall  fight  not  alone  for  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and  the 


READERS  OP  THE  POSTER  OPPOSITE, 
crowded  part  of  Broadway  is  arrested  by  the  call  to  patriotism  and  prayer. 


maintenance  of  our  rights.     Our  struggle  is  for  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind. 

"'We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people.'  We  love 
the  land  of  Luther  and  Kant  and  Goethe  and  Helmholtz.  We 
regard  with  hearty  admiration  the  universities  in  which  the 
world  has  gone  to  school,  the  commercial  and  industrial  achieve- 
ments which  have  been  in  the  front  rank  of  the  material  civiliza- 
tion of  our  age.  Not  the  German  people,  but  the  militaristic 
oligarchy  which  has  ruined  the  splendid  civilization  of  that 
people,  is  our  foe. 

"We  chant  no  hymn  of  hate.  We  fight  for  the  deliverance 
of  mankind  from  militarism  and  despotism.  The  battle-cry  of 
the  old  Crusaders— Dews  vultt—  'God  wills  it!'— inspires  us  to  do 
and  dare,  or  to  suffer  and  die. 

"We  have  faith  in  God  and  in  the  future.  God  lives  and 
reigns;  through  night  to  day— through  the  desert  to  the 
promised  land.  The  age  of  the  kings  is  ending.  The  age  of  the 
peoples  is  dawning.  The  liberation  of  Russia,  which  the  youngest 
and  most  optimistic  hardly  dared  hope  to  see,  has  come  like  a 
hghtning-flash  rending  the  gloom.  A  new  Russia,  recalling  its 
exiles  from  Siberia  and  welcoming  into  brotherhood  the  op- 
prest  Hebrews,  is  a  worthy  ally  to  the  great  democracies  of  the 
west.  The  Czar  has  gone;  the  kaisers  must  go.  The  only 
monarchs  the  new  age  can  tolerate  are  those  whose  crowns  are 
only  symbols  of  national  unity  and  whose  decrees  but  register 
a  nation's  will 

"In  the  measureless  and  unexampled  horrors  of  the  world- war, 
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our  faith  set  th<  birth-panga  of  a  nobler  a  more  truly  Christ- 
ian ei\  Uization.  In  Bolemn  joj  we  aoc<  i>i  our  share  of  i  tie  greal 
agony  which  will  work  the  social  redemption  of  humanity. 

"To  this  new  struggle  for  human  freedom,  in  the  words  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  immortal  Declaration  which  signalized  our 
nation's  birth,  'we  pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor.' " 

The  Friends,  in  their  journal,  Th<  American  Friend  (Phila- 
delphia), sec  their  dut\  as  their  English  brothers  saw  it.  They 
"  must  keep  the  fail  h."     But  — 

"We  t mist  keep  il  in  action  as  well  as  in  word.  To  asserl 
consistently  a  principle  is  not  enough,  however  important.  We 
m ust  prove,  through  sacrifice  and  service,  thai  love  of  countrj 
and  humanity  which  we  avow.  They  who  demand  Avar  and  go 
forth  to  battle,  prow  their  devotion,  however  much  we  deprecate 
the  manner  of  it.  We  should  sacrifice  equally,  yea  more,  in 
pointing  oul  whal  we  declare  to  be  the  better  way. 

"As  Friends,  we  can  not  bear  arms -against  fellow  men. 
Neither  are  many  of  us  dear  to  do  service  of  any  kind  under  the 
direct  command  of  the  military  arm  in  the  Government.  In 
our  own  right,  however,  we  can  repair  the  waste  places,  relieve 
the  suffering,  hind  up  the  wounds  and  help  bridge  the  chasm 
of  hate,  which  are  the  fruits  of  war.  British  Friends  have  nobly 
pointed  the  way.  They  have  maintained  their  testimony  in  a 
manner  which  has  compelled  the  respect  and  commendation  of 
the  world. 

"This  greal  responsibility  must  be  shouldered  by  American 
Friends  at  once.  The  scattering  remittances  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  made  by  individuals  and  by  a  few  meetings,  here  and 
there,  will  no  longer  suffice.  Organization  and  systematic 
giving  must  turn  these  into  a  steady  stream  of  contributions, 
w  hich  will  enable  effective  and  concerted  action." 


TEN  NEW  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  CHURCH 

HOW  CAN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  "inspire 
people  as  successfully  as  the  State  does?"  Can  it 
"lead  men  to  offer  themselves  up  with  the  heroic 
self-abandonment  that  is  exemplified  on  thousands  of  miles  of 
trench-lines  of  warfare?"  This  is  the  war's  challenge  to  the 
Church,  The  Churchman  (New  York)  believes.  Organized 
Christianity  is  face  to  face  with  a  new  set  of  questions  which 
must  be  answered.  "There  are  fresh  claims  that  have  to  be 
met,  new  dilemmas  that  have  to  be  faced,  strange  errors  that 
have  to  be  refuted,  new  truths  that  have  to  be  absorbed."  The 
change  in  the  conditions  fronting  the  Church  are  well  presented, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Episcopalian  editor,  by  a  series  of  questions 
lately  drawn  up  by  an  Anglican  churchman  and  scholar  now 
serving  as  a  military  chaplain.  They  are  quoted  from  The 
Challenge  (London)  as  follows: 

"1.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  agnost  icism,  or  of  theism  to  secularism ,  or  of  the  rise  of  some  new 
academic  faith.     A  rival  popular  religion  exists  and  flourishes. 

"2.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  what  was  the  real  history 
underlying  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  now  a  question,  'Are  the 
Jews  of  any  religions  value  to  us  at  all?  Is  not  their  supposed 
contribution  a  great  illusion?      If  it  is  not,  what  is  it?' 

"3.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  concerning  forms  of 
Christology,  ancient  and  modern,  and  of  New  Testament 
interpretation,  but  of  whether  Christ  has  for  us  in  any  sens(; 
the  value  of  Cod,  or  whether  he  is  morel\  a  remarkable  teacher 
of  a  bygone  age.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  the  Abso- 
luteness of  Christianity. 

"4.  It  is  no  longer  a  question,  'Which  past  centuries  are  to  be 
the  standard  of  faith,  ceremonial,  etc.?'  but  'Can  we  look  back 
at  all? ' 

"5.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  visible  church 
exists.  That  is  almost  taken  for  granted.  It  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  bound  to  a  certain  form,  or  whether  it  is  an  organ- 
ism free  to  develop  in  the  future. 

"6.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  wre  are  to  have  an  open  or  a 
restricted  Bible.  It  is  seriously  doubted  whether  we  are  to 
contine  ourselves  to  the  Bible  at  all  as  a  unique  sacred  book. 

"7.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contains  the  essence  of  Christianity  or  not,  but  whether,  even 
granted  that,  it  is  something  which  we  still  admire,  and  whether 


the  larger  families  of  nations  can  be  taught  to  cooperate  within  the 
area  of  its  ideals. 

"8.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  miracles  ever  happened,  or 
aIh  n  thej  came  to  an  end,  but  whether  they  have  ever  ceased 

to  happen. 

"9.  The  nature  of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist  is  Less 
a  subject  for  inquiry  than  the  question  whether  Sacrament- 
and  public  worship  and  the  observance  of  Sunday  are  neces- 
sary at  all,  and  if  we  have  not  outgrown  them  why  we  should 
retain  them. 

"10.  It  is  not  a  question  whether  God  is  Almighty  in  the  old 
popular  sense  of  the  term;  for  the  notion  of  a  limited  God 
holds  the  held.  It  is  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  his  limita- 
tions.    Are  they  self-imposed  or  not?" 


OVERDOING  WAR-TIME  RELIGION— The  religious  emo- 
tionalism produced  by  war-conditions  in  England  has  its  dark 
side,  says  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London). 
All  sorts  of  fads  and  fancies  find  adherents,  while  mediums, 
healers,  and  inventors  of  new  faiths  are  reaping  a  rich  harvest. 
We  read: 

"Young  officers  dash  round  to  know  what  is  the  proper  answer 
to  Mrs.  Besant.  Bewildered  mothers  phone  for  tracts,  and 
startled  clerics  dive  into  dictionaries  of  heretical  sects.  Over  us 
all  there  is  this  pressure  of  diseased  beliefs,  tainting,  and  unbal- 
ancing, and  turning  aside  silly  souls.  There  are  sinister  and 
evil  agents  at  large  doing  tbj?ir  devilish  work. 

"We  are  still  moving  in  the  same  incredibly  silly  atmosphere 
as  that  which  the  Apostle  describes  to  his  young  disciples;  there 
are  the  same  stupid  patches  of  opinions  as  those  against  which 
Paul  utters  his  warning.  Not  a  word  need  go.  The  dislike  of 
sound  doctrine;  itching  ears,  and  teachers  after  the  desires  of 
our  own  hearts:  fables,  and  babblings,  and  tattlings;  those  who 
creep  into  mansions  and  take  captive  silly  women  ever  learning 
and  never  arriving  at  the  truth.  All  this  is  amazingly  true  and 
up  to  date;  it  all  stands.  So,  too,  the  Apostle's  remarks  on  the 
vain  talkers  and  frauds  overthrowing  whole  families  and  teach- 
ing evil  things  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre.  Now,  as  then,  the 
mouths  of  such  need  to  be  stopt— for  we  are  back  in  the  same 
ugly  underworld  of  unhealthy  influences.  Anything  odd,  pre- 
posterous, novel,  gains  its  audience.  Each  one  has  a  seance,  a 
sophy,  and  an  ism  of  his  own.  The  medium  never  had  such  a 
harvest  before.  Black  your  face  and  dub  yourself  'Messiah '  and 
the  crowds  come  in;  paint  an  atheism  and  it  gets  believed." 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  —  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  together  taken  in  hand  the  welfare  of  the 
soldiers  and  begun  to  provide  religious  service  for  them.  Officers 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  archbishops  are  laying  plans  in  connection  with  the 
Government  looking  toward  religious  and  moral  work  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  Boston  Transcript 
points  out  that  the  arrangements  will  be  wholly  without  sectarian 
bias,  saying  further: 

"The  council  officers  state  that  they  have  definite  plans  to  be 
modified  to  some  extent  according  to  the  Government's  move- 
ments of  armies  and  battle-ships.  More  definite  details  can 
not  yet  be  made  public.  They  desire,  however,  that  the  people 
should  know  that  they  are  assuming  their  responsibility  in  this 
crisis,  and  will  make  public  announcement  of  details  as  early  as 
possible.  They  say  also  that  they  will  cooperate  at  all  points 
with  all  agencies,  but  that  the  Churches  themselves  have  a 
definite  task  in  this  connection,  and  only  Churches  must  per- 
form it.  Just  before  starting  for  Washington  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  and  his  new  assistant,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Maefarland  and  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Tippy,  respectively, 
stated  that  the  recent  increase  in  the  number  of  Government 
chaplains  needed  on  other  groimds  has  been  amply  justified 
in  the  present  outcome.  It  is  found,  they  say,  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  far  better  equipped  to  deal  with  and  enlist  spiritual 
work  for  enlisted  men  than  it  was  at  the  entry  of  any  other  war. 
This  preparedness  is  due  in  large  measiire  to  the  planning  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  chaplains,  and  to  improved  relations  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Catholics.  In  the  plans  now  making 
full  cooperation  is  to  be  had,  it  is  stated,  with  the  Jews,  in  order 
to  care  for  Jewish  enlisted  men." 
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THE   SITUATION   IN  BELGIUM   IS   VERY   GRAVE 


"rpHE  SITUATION  IN  BELGIUM  is  very  grave. 
Native  foods  are  scarce,  potatoes  fetching  two 
-*-  francs  fifty  centimes  per  kilo;  rutabagas,  one  franc 
forty  centimes;  meat,  sixteen  francs,  etc.,  and  under  these  con- 
ditions 99  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  reduced  to  the  ration  of 
imported  foods,  which  is  absolutely  insufficient.  So  I  implore 
you  to  help  us  and  to  increase  the  importation  of  general  foods." 
Thus  runs  one  paragraph  of  a  cablegram  addrest  on  April  23 
to  Herbert  Hoover  by  Emile  Francqui,  acting  Chairman  of  the 
large  Belgian  National  Committee,  comprising  many  notable 
Belgians  with  whom  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium 
has  cooperated  since  its  work  began.  This  paragraph  was  pre- 
ceded by  one  expressing  delight  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover 
"will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Relief,"  despite  his  work  for 
the  United  States,  and,  as  he  has  advised  Mr.  Francqui,  "will  be 
able  to  help  the  Relief  even  more  than  before."  And  the  tele- 
gram closes  with  a  paragraph  saying:  "Aggravating  this  situ- 
ation is  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  industrial  section  of 
Belgium." 

In  the  face  of  most  appealing  and  appalling  statements  from 
highest  sources,  testifying  to  the  dire  need  of  Belgians,  it  is 
comforting  to  know  that  in  every  part  of  our  land  men  and  women 
are  moving  to  help  on  the  Belgian  Children's  Fund.  The  spirit 
of  giving  is  contagious,  and  spreads  beautifully.  Down  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine,  inspired  by  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
George  L.  Estes,  of  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  there,  Florida  farmers  are  proposing  to  send 
potato  contributions  by  the  car-load,  the  proceeds  of  their  sale 
here  in  New  York  to  swell  the  Children's  Fund.  Elkton  and 
Hastings  are  crop  centers  from  which  these  "fruits  of  the  soil-' 
are  expected  to  come. 

South  Dakota  sends  $4,000  more,  on  her  splendid  pledge  to 
care  for  the  children  of  Menin;  and  a  letter  from  Henry  S. 
Morris,  Chairman  of  the  Roberts  County  Committee  for  Bel- 
gian Relief  in  that  State,  indicates  how  well  South  Dakota  is 
organized  and  how  generous  her  people  are. 

"I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  children  of  our 
school,"  writes  Mr.  Morris,  "and  asked  for  a  contribution  of 
four  units,  to  be  made  by  themselves.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
the  pupils  responded  with  over  $125,  instead  of  the  $48  asked 
for."  Their  enrolment  is  only  about  400.  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood is  a  Government  Indian  School,  where  the  agent  pre- 
sented the  matter  to  teachers  and  pupils,  numbering,  all  told, 
less  than  150  persons.  "I  have  to-day  received  from  the 
Indian  Agent,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  "the  sum  of  $133.50,"  which, 
he  testifies,  "means  a  very  real  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  each 
pupil." 

A  second  remittance,  of  $3,000,  has  come  from  the  Faculty 
and  student  body  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana, 
making  their  total  $8,200.  And  Alliance,  Ohio,  as  acknowl- 
edged below,  has  added  $1,000  to  our  Fund. 


ONE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CAMPAIGNS  for  Belgian 
Relief,  so  well  conducted  as  to  furnish  a  good  example 
for  other  communities,  has  been  earned  on  at  Two 
Harbors,  Minn.,  a  town  of  barely  5,000  people  on  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior.  It  started  with  an  executive  committee  of 
six,  Mr.  George  C.  Newton,  a  non-resident,  chairman.  Other 
committees  Avere  formed,  provided  with  badges  and  subscrip- 
tion lists,  the  local  paper  and  a  public  meeting  begat  enthusiasm, 
a  "tag-day  "  followed,  and  the  first  remittance,  made  on  April  20, 
covered  $600.  Mr.  Newton  writes  that  nine-tenths  of  this 
amount  came  from  about  one-tenth  of  the  population  only. 

Sending  a  draft  for  $160,  Mr.  C.  G.  Manning,  Superintendent 
of  Buhl  (Idaho)  Public  Schools,  writes  thus: 

"This  money  comes  from  the  students  of  Buhl  High  School. 
In  order  to  secure  it,  the  students  have  called  off  such  social 
activities  as  their  annual  banquet,  class  parties  at  close  of  year, 
and  other  social  functions.  The  money  for  these  has  been 
placed  in  this  fund.  Later  we  expect  to  have  more,  as  some  of 
the  classes  have  not  completed  their  contributions.  The  Junior 
class  of  twenty-four  students  send  at  this  time  as  their  part 
of  the  draft  $73." 

Mr.  Manning  expresses  a  wish  for  "some  pins  or  some  other 
means  of  showing  the  students  that  their  money  has  been 
received."  Closely  following  his  letter  came  one  from  the 
Galahad  School,  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  with  $40,  "enclosing  also  a 
pin  which  represents  an  idea"  applied  in  that  school — a  red 
cross  within  a  red  square  on  a  white  ground.  Each  boy  who 
paid  each  week  the  price  of  "a  square  meal"  was  entitled  to 
wear  one  of  these  pins.  "We  called  the  movement  'The  New 
Crusade,"  writes  Principal  MacQuarrie;  "the  cross  stands 
for  the  crusade  and  the  square  for  the  'square  meal.'" 

Italy  is  first  heard  from  in  a  contribution  for  the  Belgian 
Children  through  a  draft  for  $500,  "in  memory  of  Mr.  Sidney  G. 
Mather,"  by  Mr.  Rufus  G.  Mather,  residing  in  Florence.  Far 
Korea  is  represented  again  by  a  smaller  remittance  from  "a 
foreign  missionary's  salary,"  in  memory  of  a  dear  little  girl,  and 
the  missionary  says:  "I  pray  that  many  who  have  received 
much  may  be  led  to  help." 

Remitting  "in  behalf  of  two  baby  girls — whose  father  is  now 
working  in  the  prison-camps  of  Europe,"  an  Indiana  lady  writes: 

When  I  read  of  the  poor  working  girl  who  gave  up  her  spring 
hat,  I  saw  at  once  that  I  could  at  least  do  that  also,  and  rejoice 
in  my  old  one  or  go  bareheaded.  I  am  also  giving  up  one  pound 
of  butter  a  week,  and  shall  have  some  more  to  send  from  that 
source." 


Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable 
to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  April  18  to  April  24  inclusive. 


$4,000.00 — Third  generous  contribution — making  a  total 
of  $12,000.00  to  date — from  the  People  of  South  Dakota 
for  the  Belgian  Children  of  Menin.  (A  special  statement 
will  be  published  later  in  our  reports  giving  each  county 
its  full   credit  due  for  cooperation   in   this   campaign.) 

$3,000.00 — Second  large  contribution  from  the  Faculty 
and  Student  Body  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (Urbaua, 
111.),  making  a  total  now  of  $8,200.00  raised  to  care  for 
the  Belgian   Children   of   Muysen   and  adjoining  communes. 

$1,000.00— People  of  Alliance,  O.,  collected  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Alliance  "Daily  Review,"  the  First  National 
Bank,   and   Hiss   Marion   Waugh. 

$600.00— Citizens  of  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  through  Mr. 
Geo.  C.  Newton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Moulton.  $20.00: 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwan  and  Family,  $15.00;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  F.  O.  Owens,  $12.00;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Schreiner,  $12.00; 
Dr.  E.  P.  Christensen,  $12.00;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  C.  New- 
ton, $12.00;  Newton  Engineering  Co.,  $12.00;  contributions 
of   less   than    $12.00   each,    $95.00.  . 

$500.00— In  Memory'  of  Sidney  G.   Mather. 

$308.50 — Employees  of  Simonds  Manufacturing  Co. : 
$130.50,  Fitchburg.  Mass.;  $77.00,  Chicago,  111.;  $51.50, 
Seattle.  Wash. ;  $18.50,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  $10.00.  San 
Francisco,   Cal. ;   $15.00,   Portland,   Ore. 

$300.00— Another  good  remittance  from  the  People  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  making  $1,400.00  to  date — through  the  co- 
operation  of   "The   Dally   Telegraph." 


$250.00 — The  Wanaque  River  Taper  Co.  and  Employees 
— a   second   contribution,    making    $350.00    to   date. 

$196.75 — Grace  United  Evangelical  Sunday  School,  Al- 
lentown.   Pa. 

$192.45 — People  of  Lamar,  Colo.,  through  Minnie  Marx: 
$155.15,  Proceeds  of  Dance;  $12.00,  Colorado  Woman's 
Club;  $12.00,  Presbyterian  Belgian  Sympathizers;  $18.30, 
Anonymous. 

$186.85 — From  the  People  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  through  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Davison  (second  contribution)  :  $37.70,  E.  L. 
Russell  Public  School;  $34.49.  Toulmenville,  Crichtou, 
Pritchard,  Yerby.  Oakdale,  Marechal,  Clark,  Shell  Road, 
and  Whistler  Public  Schools;  $30.46,  Lenhauf  Public 
School;  $14.45.  E.  L.  Russell  School  Improvement  Asso- 
ciation; $12.05,  Raphael  Semmes  Public  School;  $12.00, 
Athelstan  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  No.  369;  $11.00,  The 
Misses  Shepard  Private  School ;  $9.50,  M.  F.  Tucker  Pub- 
lic School;  $7.95,  Polyhymnia  Music  Circle;  $6.00,  Colonial 
Dames;  $5.00,  International  Association  of  Machinists' 
Lodge  No.  4;  $4.50,  Council  Jewish  Women;  $1.75,  Clara 
Schuman   Club. 

$175.00— First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Sabbath  School, 
Col  ton,   Cal. 

$170.00 — First  instalment  on  another  fine  community 
effort.  The  People  of  Lewistown,  Mont.,  will  provide 
the  supplementary  ration  for  Belgian  Children  at  Rhode 
St.    Pierre   for   a  year,    requiring   a   total   of   $2,000.      Re- 


ceived   through    the    Chamber    of    Commerce,    L.    D.    Blod- 
gett.   Treasurer. 

$160.00   Each — Alumnae  of  Miss  Beard's  School.  Orange 
N.   J.,   Students  of  the  Buhl  High   School.   Buhl,    Idaho. 

$135.00 — The  People  of  Bowman.  X.  D..  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bowman  Commercial  Club  and  Rev.  J.  J 
Dal  ton. 

$131.65 — First  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday  School,  Pitts- 
burgh,   Pa. 

$120.25— The    Big    Spring    United    Presbyterian    Chinch, 
Xeuville,    Pa. 

$105.00 — First    Presbyterian    Church,    Tipton,    Iowa. 

$100.00    Each— Geo.    A.    Eckbert.    Philip    and    Frederick 

Sweet,   "Brown,"  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

$98.58— School   Children   of   Clinton,    Iowa. 

$96.70 — Wellesley,    Mass.,    Congregational    Church. 

$87.00— Ladies     of     the    Unitarian     Church,     Red     Cross 
Ladies    and    Friends,    Deerfield,,    Mass. 

$60.00    Each— C.    C.    Hoke.    Residents   of   Scahurst   Park, 
Wash. 

$55.00— Current   History    Club,    Malone,    N.    T. 

$52.00- -United   Presbyterian   Church,   Aspinwall,   Pa, 

$51.50   Each— Miss  Martha  K.  Stokes, -Citizens   of  Cleve- 
land,  Term. 
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151.00    m     i..    i  burcb,   South    Bi  i      ,    Okla. 

$50.00    Each      In    \l-i      ■  \l,i,ihuin    Buol,    Dl      '■      I 

n.    tfu  il    Pr<  ibyti  rlaii    I  hu  ch,    ithen      0.,    I 
prtoj    Valley,   Wla.,   Coi 
ilden,    towa,    Kanawha    War   Rell  I     \     ictaUon,    I 
I,,,,,  w.  \.k.  Prudence  Bui  rwln,    \    C,   Mi  a    n;  moua. 

$48.25    si.    Kail, .nine's   School   and        I         I,    Bolivar, 

iVini. 

$48.00  The  Unitarian  Bundaj  School  and  Junior  Al- 
liance.  Richmond,   Vu. 

$45.00-  Citizens  of   New    Haven,   Mich. 

$42.90    <  iiy    ol    it, .lla.    n      D 

$40.00    Boys    and    Teachers    of    the    Galali 
Hudson,    Hi.. 

$39.00    Each    i ,     Club,    Cathlamel     Wash.,    B.    A. 

Hostins  and   liKn.u. 

$36.84  -i  nt    Brethren    Church,    Philadelphia,    Pa, 

$36.00    Each      M, ml,,  i       n    I    I     ,  llsh    Mls- 

lon  Church,   Wallace,   Mich.,  Emplo  the  Tar  Heel 

Mica  Ci 

$35.00  Each  Grangevllle,  Idaho,  Studenta  of  Newberg, 
Ore.,   High   School. 

$34.76     i  ..Miiiiuii [t \     nl'    Liberty,    Ind. 

$30.60     The    II.    P.    (liils.    Dover,    N.    J. 

$30.00  Each — J,  C.  Harper,  Presbyterian  Sunday  School, 
Mi    ..ilia.    Monl 

$29.31  Sunday  School  of  tho  First  Brethren  Church, 
Phlladelplila,    Pa. 

$28.10  Brookllne  Baptist  Bible  School,  Coolldge  Cor- 
ner. Mass. 

$27.55  'Employee*  of  tho  Latter-Day  Saints'  Hospital, 
Sail     Lake    City,     I  lali. 

$27.50.    Sunshine    Circle,    Village    Presbyterian    Church. 

Charlotte    Court    House.     V.i. 
$27.00— Dr.    Goo.    D.    Stllson. 
$26.25— The  City    Mission,    New   Haven,   Conn. 
$25.25—  Sadie   Broderick. 

$25.00  Each— Dr.  W.  A.  MoComaek,  T.  S.  and  Ida  M. 
McAnlls,  In  Memory  of  F.  U.  H.,  Alice  Jackson,  Men's 
Bible  Class.  Dewes  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Itoches- 
t,.,'  \  y  .  il  .1.  Manzel,  Hugh  Bryan.  K.  D.  Gilmore, 
Klla  Wenger  Wicks,  Dr.  George  B.  Lawson,  L.  O.  Em- 
merich. 3.  C.  Ki,M,  Kale  N.  Jackson.  Quaker  Church  of 
Kempton,  Ind.,  Clara  Presley,  Wednesday  Literary  Club, 
Laurens,  s.  c. .  II.  H.  C.  .lis.  of  the  Riverside,  111., 
Presbyterian  Church,  Crosse  lie  Chapter.  Bed  Cross, 
Crosse  He  Mich,  Bible  School  of  the  South  Side  Church 
of  Chris!  Lima  O.,  G.  Win.  Baker,  Skagway.  Alaska, 
Lodge  481,  B,  P.  I).  E..  D.  11.  Case.  Mrs.  C.  G.  Leys. 
S.    D.    Burge,   S.    K.    Powell,   F.   E.   Thompson. 

$24.00  Each— Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Rochester,  N. 
Y  ,  Walter  W.  Rankin,  Garnett  and  Boy  Ryden,  Theo- 
dora T.  Elliman,  .1.  J.  J.  Addenbrooke.  M.  E.  Church 
South.  Wavuesville.  N.  C.  Miss  Haskell's  School.  Boston, 
Mass..  Dr.  Luther  S.  Harvey,  Mario  Depage  Circle. 
Berkeley.  Cat..  Rev.  II.  B.  Thomas.  Laura  McB.  Mahal  - 
t'ey.  The  Piston  Ring  Co,,  J.  F.  Davis  and  W.  S.  Hamil- 
ton. Littleton.  Mass..  High  School.  Mrs.  Wilbur  H.  Snow, 
Mrs.  .Morrison  Harris,  Numerous  Anonymous  lums. 
$23.00  -Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  Auburn.  N.  Y. 
$22.75  T  A  Hunter,  R.  M.  Andrews.  Mary  MeCul- 
loch  and  J.    M.    MilUkan. 

$21.90     School  Children  and  Citizens  of  Placerville,  Cal. 
$21.00— Class   No.    7,    Christian    Church,    Burgln,   Ivy. 
$20.53     Children's  Missionary  Band,   Muddy  Creek   Pres- 
byterian   Church,    Khedive,    Pa. 

$20.25—  Wellcsley.  Mass.,  Congregational  Sunday  School. 
$20.00    Each-Mis.    L.    C.    P.,    Young    People's    Society, 
Presbyterian    Church,    Greenwich,    N.    J.,    Marion    child. 
Arthur  L.    Swim.    Woman's   Club   of   Lawrenceville,   N.    J., 
Sixth   Grade   Pupils,    Palmyra,   Mo. 
$19.00— J.    C.    McAuliffe. 
$18.08 — Roosevelt   School,   Missoula,  Mont. 
$17.68— M.   E.   Church.   Kechi,  Kan. 

$16.50— Clinton    Avenue  Baptist   Church.    Trenton,    N.    J. 
$16.00     Each- Ernest     H.     Gardner,     Christian     Church 
Sunday  School,   Oakwood.  111. 

$15.00  Each— School  for  the  Deaf,  Salem,  Ore.,  F.  J. 
Kellv.  John  A.  DeYoung.  St.  Thomas'  Chapel  and  Mrs. 
Augusta  V.  Gateson.  New  York  City.  The  Misses  Edith 
Monagon  and  Emma  Starr.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  G.  LiU, 
Walter  Jennings,  Wm.  Stevenson,  Junior  Christian  En- 
deavor Society,  Rienzi,  Miss.,  Mrs.  John  Dorsey.  The 
Westluke  School  for  Girls.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  The  Lake 
Burlen   School.    District   1S3.    Seattle,    Wash 

$14.50  Each— Court  House  Officials.  Placet-vine,  Cal., 
Friends  of  the  29th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Culebra.  Canal  Zone. 
14.00  Each  -The  Marsh  Swamp  Philathea  Class  and 
Rock  Ridge  Farm  Life  School,  Wilson,  N.  C,  G.  and  F. 
Williams,  Mt.  Zion  Adult  Bible  Class,  Briscoe.  Mo.,  Ep- 
worth   League.    M.    E.    Church,    Caseville,    Mich. 

$13.50— Sabbath  School.  Hutsonville,  HI.,  Baptist 
Church. 

$13.34-  Baker  Congregational  Church.  East  Boston, 
Mass. 

$13.25— The    Free    Baptist    Church,    Lisbon    Falls.    Me. 
$13.00— The    American    Friend.    Richmond,    Ind. 
$12.57— W.    C.   T.   C,   Crafton,   Ta. 

$12.50     Each    -Gordon    Kiser    Cohn,     Virginia    Pearson. 
C.    B.    Mlddaugh,    Mary    Dowd,    'I1.    J.    Danner. 
$12.35— Church   of   the   Redeemer.    Okmulgee.   Okla. 
$12.25— The  Tillage   of  Linden.   Ya. 
$12.16— Neeburbau   Club.    Groveton,    N.    H. 
$12.10    Each— Edward   F.    Seit/.,    Jr..    Frank    H.    Atkins. 

$12.05-  A  Class  of  Beys,  Presbyterian  Sunday  School, 
Rocky   Ford,   Colo. 

$12.00  Each— H.  Carter  Beed.  Social  Servico  Students, 
Margaret  Morrison  School,  Pittsburgh.  Ta..  The  United 
Circle  of  King's  Daughters.  Maiysville,  Ohio,  Mrs.  H.  C, 
Lehn,  R.  J.  Hutchlns.  Reformed  Lutheran  and  United 
Brethren  Churches.  Keedysvillc,  Md.,  A  Friend,  Canton, 
Ohio,  Walter  Coburn.  Milton  M.  Durham.  Seventh  Grade 
Boys'  Class.  Congregational  Sunday  School,  Winnetka, 
HI.,  E.  E.  Russell.  Miss  C.  B.  Yaughan,  J.  G.  McLean, 
B.  C.  Yiney.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Y.  Smith,  M  I.  P 
Oruro,  Bolivia.  W.  R.  Giberson,  Miss  Lulie  Jones,  W.  B. 
Cline,  Mrs,  W.  F.  Hardin.  Caroline  I.  Vayo,  Louise  M. 
Wood,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Greer.  The  Florence.  Ala.,  Normal 
School  Faculty,  E.  C.  Berg,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Button,  People 
of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  through  Mrs.  Dempsey  Weaver,  First 
Baptist  Church,  B.  Y.  P.  O.,  Independence.  Kan.,  B.  .T. 
Medtll,  Odakota  Camp  Fire  Circle,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
Mrs.  John  A.  and  Lewis  Montgomery.  Zelin  C.  Goodell, 
Henry'   S.    West.    No  Name.   Attica.   Ind.,   Epworth   League, 
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Cook     Marl. .n   and   Jol  Bishop.   Norton    Ma 

i  iii     Ri   .  rj    Club.    Mi  i  '  ula,    Monl  .    W.    P.    Bray,   <•.    B. 
Brown    Miss  Cell   l.  Tlioi  I  A.   Keating,   l 
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m    laj    School.    Loup   City,    Neb.,    Mary    P.    I 
The     sun, bine     Socii  1 1       i  oi       Washing!  Pri    byterian 

Church,   New    Fori    i  I  Ford,   F.  J.   Colignon  and 

Peter  Jensen,   Miriam  Griffin,    D.   W.  Evans,  Mrs.   Lu. 

Vti    man     li B    I  rohr    I     Den  taedl .   King's 

•   .)      St.    Mary'     Ml    loi    of  Chrlsl    Episcopal  Church, 

i  hi  City,  Pa  .  \\  Indei  mi  re  Mothei  Clu  I  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  Mj  Osterhout'  Cla  VI  I  Sunday  School,  Lang- 
Pa  ,  Mi  I  leanor  Robinson.  Mabel  A.  Colter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  James  Morgan,  Lydla  S.  Durfi 
Mr.  and  Mis.  J.  J.  Hendricks,  Woman's  Club  of  Caisbad. 
N.  Mex.,  No  Name,  Greeley,  Colo.,  Edna  M.  Merrick, 
Margaret  H.  Buchen,  Third  Presbyterian  Sunday  School, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Children  of  Miss  Tower's  School,  Salem, 
Mass..  Air.  and  Mrs,  W.  L.  Blakely,  Helen  Louise  Ger- 
hard, M.  S,  M  .  E.  Under,  W.  M.  McEwen,  W.  E. 
Thorp,  Quaker  Hill  Community,  Pawling.  N.  Y..  1".  B. 
Ellis,  Sundaj  School,  l-'ii-si  Baptist  Church,  Central  Point, 
Ore.,  Miss  Ella  D  Retman,  Wm.  •!.  Myers,  Amy  Zulich, 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Wells,  Josephine  Painter.  Ada  Stcwarl  Parker. 
I'ruaguayana.  Bra7.il,  Pacific  Grove  Centre.  Order  of  the 
Star  in  the  East.  Pacific  Grove.  Cal  .  Gladys  Therrel, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  Hospital  Nurses'  Alumnae  Association,  Mer- 
cedes Dibblee  Poett,  Arthur  Shrigley,  Helen  Thicker, 
as  IL  Bard.  Winifred  Zulich,  Charles  Cravens,  Jno. 
II.  I'ulany,  Methodist  Sunday  School,  Chelsea.  Me.,  H. 
W.    Taylor,    Numerous    Anonymous   Items. 

Contributions   uf   less  than    $12    each— $806.17. 

Previously   reported— $467,969.37. 

Received   this  week— $18,027.06. 


Total— $485,996.43. 


The  Dinosaur 


Behold  the  mighty  dinosaur, 
Famous  in  prehistoric  lore, 
Not  only  for  his  weight  and  strength 
But  for  his  intellectual  length. 
You  will  observe  by  these  remains 
The  creature  had  two  sets  of  brains- 
One  in  his  head  (the  usual  place) , 
The  other  at  his  spinal  base. 
Thus  he  could  reason  a  priori 
As  well  as  a  posteriori. 
No  problem  bothered  him  a  bit: 
He  made  both  head  and  tail  of  it. 
So  wise  he  was,  so  wise  and  solemn, 
Each  thought  filled  just  a  spinal  column. 
If  one  brain  found  the  pressure  strong 
It  passed  a  few  ideas  along; 
If  something  slipt  his  forward  mind 
'Twas  rescued  by  the  one  behind; 
And  if  in  error  he  was  caught 
He  had  a  saving  afterthought. 
As  he  thought  twice  before  he  spoke 
He  had  no  judgments  to  revoke; 
For  h'e  could  think,  without  congestion, 
Upon  both  sides  of  every  question. 

O,  gaze  upon  this  model  beast, 
Defunct  ten  million  years  at  least ! 
— B.  L.  T.,  in  The  Chicago  Tribune. 


The  More  Delicate  Sense. — "  Bobbie, 
your  face  wants  washing.  Did  you  look 
at  it  in  the  glass  this  morning?  " 

"  No,  mother,  but  it  seemed  all  right 
when  I  felt  it." — New  York  Sun. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OP   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  tho  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
j  New  York  City. 


MUTTDf 

FOHlNVAUg 

AND  CHILD"' 


Tirst"aides\ 
to  trie  physician 


Bright- eyed 
children 

have  good  stomachs. 
Rosy  cheeks  and  sturdy 
little  muscles  come  from 
healthy,  active  diges- 
tion. The  pure,  appe- 
tizing Franco- American 
meat  broths  are  splen- 
did promoters  of  diges- 
tion, induce  the  proper 
flow  of  digestive  juices, 
are  wholesome  and  eas- 
ily assimilated.  Every 
mother  should  use  them. 

Franco  - 
American 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

ror  Invalids 
andQiildran 

are  made  from  only  the  finest 
selected  meats,  in  spotlessly 
clean  kitchens,  and  with 
every  sanitary  precaution. 
The  meats  are  cooked  slowly 
to  extract  the  full  strength 
of  their  invigorating  juices. 
The  solution  is  clarified  to 
transparent  purity.  All  trace 
of  grease  is  removed,  the  sea- 
soning is  delicate — the  flavor 
delicious.  A  convenience 
and  comfort  to  physicians, 
mothers,  nurses.  Splendidly 
beneficial  to  patients  and 
children. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot   or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


§^K 


Makers  of 
FRANCO- AMERICAN  SOUPS 

v»vvnnini»»vvvmnnvvvxm 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


OUR  nation's  entrance  into  the  war 
inevitably  gives  a  new  impetus  to 
the  production  of  war-poetry.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  our  poets  will  profit  by  the 
experience  of  then-  transatlantic  fellow 
craftsmen,  and  avoid  their  mistakes.  Let 
us  chant  no  hymns  of  hate,  let  us  not 
spend  our  breath  calling  our  enemies 
names.  The  poets  of  Europe  soon  passed 
through  the  first  hysterical  mood  and  dis- 
covered earty  in  1915  that  rimed  invective 
is  a  low  form  of  literary  composition.  For 
its  dignity,  simplicity,  and  sonority,  we 
commend  the  following  poem.  It  came 
to  us  printed  on  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
nothing  to  indicate  its  original  place  of 
publication. 

TO  THE  FIRST  GUN 

By  Robert  Underwood  Johnson 

Speak,  silent,  patient  gun! 

And  let  thy  mighty  voice 
Proclaim  the  deed  is  done — 

Made  is  the  nobler  choice ; 
To  every  waiting  people  nan 

And  bid  the  world  rejoice. 

Tell  them  our  heaving  heart 

Has  found  its  smiting  hand. 
That  craves  to  be  a  part 

Of  the  divine  command. 
Speak,  prove  us  more  than  ease  or  mart. 

And  vindicate  the  land. 

Thine  shall  the  glory  be 

To  mark  the  sacred  hour 
That  testifies  the  free 

Will  neither  cringe  nor  cower. 
God  give  thy  voice  divinity. 

That  Right  be  armed  with  Power. 

Thou  art  not  lifeless  steel 

With  but  a  number  given , 
But  messenger  of  weal 

Hot  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Go  earn  the  right  to  Honor's  seal — 

To  have  for  Honor  striven. 

Lead  us  in  holy  ire 

The  path  our  fathers  trod ; 
The  music  of  thy  Are 

Shall  thrill  them  through  the  sod. 
The  smoke  of  all  thy  righteous  choir 

Is  incense  unto  God. 

And  when  long  Peace  is  found 

And  thou  hast  earned  thy  rest, 
And  in  thy  cave  of  soimd 

The  sparrow  builds  her  nest. 
By  Liberty  shalt  thou  be  crowned 

Of  all  thy  comrades,  best. 

Don  Marquis's  "Sun  Dial,"  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  gives  us  this 
picturesque  little  sketch  of  modern  Egyp- 
tian life.  The  climax  of  the  last  stanza  is 
especially  effective. 

PORT  SAID 

By  Edmund  Leamy 

A  bit  of  the  East,  and  a  bit  of  the  West, 

At  the  end  of  the  world's  end, 
And  a  bit  of  the  worst'  and  a  bit  of  the  best. 
And  a  bit  of  a  dream  and  the  hint  of  a  quest. 
And  misery  and  sorrow  in  merriment  drest 

At  the  end  of  the  world's  end. 

And  this  I  had  dreamed  in  the  halcyon  days 

Of  the  end  of  the  world's  end. 
And  this  was  mine  own.     In  the  tortuous  ways 
Flowed  the  colors  of  life,  but  the  drabs  and  the 
grays 
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in  a  handsome  touring  car  you  don't  want  to  sit 
huddled  under  an  ilhkempt  and  shabby  top. 

The  best  way  to  insure  a  handsome  car  is  to 
have  a  bp  couered  with 


Genuine 


Pantasote,  the  most  expensive  of  top  materials. 
is  used  on  (he  best  cans  and  uei  it  is  not  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  maker  of  moderate  priced  cars. 

The  list  of  cars  using"   Genuine  PWasote 
proves  this  beyond  question. 

Do  you  want  the  tfery  finest  or  are  you  satisfied 
with  a  substitute  ?  Tfie  difference  in  cosl  \o  the 
automobile  manufacturer  is  not  out  of  reason. 


PIERCE  ARROW      PAIGE-STRATFORD 


LOCOMOBILE 
CHALMERS 
CRANDLER 

MARMON 
HtDSOX 

WHITE 


REO  1£>1T  SIX 

WESTCOTT 

COLUMBIA 

PREMIER 

BEN'  ,RUR 
MERCER 


CWoid   mi&xepJieAentatian eden   t&auq&   H 

6a    unintentional.         SZaaic    |tvt    t&ie>    (atLl 
an   topi   leaxu^ented    as   iJaniaSata. 


The  Pantasote  Company 

1700  Bowling  Green  Building 
New  York^. 
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Robert  Burns 


A  kindly,  sympathetic  smoke  is  he,  yet  zestful,  too — 
a  manly,  honest,  all-the-time  cigar  that  leaves  your  head 
so  clear,  your  nerves  so  much  at  rest. 

The  man  who's  equal  to  the  constant  strain  of  vig- 
orous black  cigars  is  the  notable  exception,  I  find.  A 
pleasant  after-dinner  smoke,  perhaps,  when  the  system 
is  prepared  for  heavier  flavor — but  not  for  steady 
smoking,  friends. 

I  find  good  ROBERT  BURNS  well  suited  to  my 
taste.  His  genial  mildness  won  me,  because  I  prize 
the  better  things  of  life,  and  I've  learned  that  modera- 
tion, yes,  even  in  smoking — brings  them  far  more  easily 
within  my  reach. 

'[»  -f  -t»  *t»  "T* 

ROBERT  BURNS  appeals  to  moderate  men,  because  he's 
penetrant,  yet  mild.  He  does  not  flaunt,  "Be  careful!"  "Smoke 
no-iv —  smoke  any  tinier''  says  he.      Accommodating,  truly. 

Blend  and  curing  are  the  reasons  for  his  safe,  sane  goodness. 

His  Havana  filler  gives  him  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special 
curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness.  .  The  neutral  Sumatra 
wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

With  his  ripe  Havana  flavor  and  rare  quality  of  mildness, 
good  ROBERT  BURNS  brings  joy  to  smokers — a  better,  more 
satisfying  cigar  today  than  ever. 

Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is 
a  pocket  edition  of  ROBERT 
BURNS  himself.    Price  5c  straight 
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LUtle  Bobbie  59 straight 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 
119  west  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


KOBT  BURNS 

-  Invincible  lOt 

(Exadt  Size  ) 


Wen    drowned  in  the  crimsons  and  lost  in  their 
maze 
\i  i  in   end  of  i  in-  world's  end. 

Vnd  only  the  good  and  the  greatness  was  there — 

\i  i  in-  end  of  i  Ik-  world's  end, 
And  the  perfume  of  Incense  «as  sweet  in  the  air, 
The  smile  of  a  woman,  the  rose  in  her  hair — 
Bui  far  off  I  heard  a  low  cry  of  despair — 
A  wee,  little,  choked,  little  cry  of  despair 

At  the  end  of  the  world's  end! 


Air.  Don  Marquis's  "We  Have  Been 
Slow  to  Wrath"  is  rather  long  for  inclu- 
sion in  these  columns,  but  it  is  so  noble 
in  idea  and  so  striking  in  phraseology 
that  it  deserves  quotation  —  especially 
since  it  expresses  a  feeling  almost  universal 
in  this  country.  We  take  it  also  from 
Mr.  Marquis's  famous  column. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN   SLOW  TO   WRATH 

By  Don  Marquis 

We  have  been  slow  to  wrath:   we  shall  endure 

Unto  the  end.    There  is  a  God:  and  so  the  end  is  sure! 

Now  is  the  Beast  the  Polish  madman  saw. 
Mad  as  his  prophet,  loosed  against  all  lands; 
His  swinging  mace  is  all  he  knows  of  Law, 
His  Creed  dwells  in  his  mauling  hands  .   .  . 
With  shag  flanks  caked  of  slime  and  shame, 
And  lolling  tongue,  but  new-articulate, 
Hoarse  with  his  hymns  of  hate, 
From  his  primeval  caves  and  wallows  came 
This  Beast  to  challenge  Fate. 

With  Michael's  might,  with  Michael's  holy  flame. 
Endow  us,  God! — ice  face  him  in  Thy  name! 

This  Beast  we  know,  whom  time  brings  to  this 

last  rebirth: 
Bull-thewed,    iron-boned,    cold-eyed,    and    strong 

as  Earth  .  .  . 
As  Earth,  who  spawned  and  lessoned  him, 
Yielded  her  earthy  secrets,  gave  him  girth, 
Armored  the  skull  and  braced  the   heavy  limb — 
Who  frowned  above  him,  proud  and  grim.  .  .  . 
She  taught  brute  facts,  brute  might,  but  not  the 

worth 
Of  spirit,  honor,  and  clean  mirth.   .   .   . 
His  shape  is  Man,  his  mood  is  Dinosaur. 

Up  from  the  wild,  red  welter  of  the  Past 
Foaming  he  cotnes:    let  this  rush  be  his  last ! 

He  seems  to  conquer,  treading  down 

The  garnered  treasure  of  the  arduous  years, 

Assails  the  spiritual  temples  builded  up 

Of  sacrifice  and  saintly  tears, 

Defiling  altar,  fane,  and  holy  cup: 

Triumph  from  Time  he  seems  to  wrest — ■ 

The  age  turn  pleistocene  again  at  his  behest - 

And  Truth  seems  for  the  moment  overthrown; 

God!  make  us  a  spear  against  his  breast 
To  pierce  the  heart,  to  split  the  bone! 

Too  patient  we  have  been,  thou  knowest .,  God,  thou 

knowest! 
We  have  been  slow  as  doom!     Our  dead 
Of  yesteryear  lie  on  the  ocean's  bed — 
We  have  denied  each  pleading  ghost— 
We  have  been  slow:    God,  make  us  sure! 
We  have  been  slow!     Grant  we  endure 
Unto  the  uttermost,  the  uttermost! 

Did  our  slow  mood,  O  God,  with  Thine  accord  ? 
Then  iceld  our  diverse  millions.  Lord, 
Into  one  single,  swinging  sword! 

Our  easy  years  fall  from  us  now,  a  cloak 

Of  no  defense;   and  all  the  sum 

Of  trivial  things  whirls  off  as  smoke; 

Our  day  of  trial  has  come. 

We  that  refused  to  sacrifice 

Our  case  to  vigils  Liberty  demands 
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Shall  learn  this  year  of  that  refusal's  price; 
"We  that  would  suffer  naught  must  suffer  tin-ice 
For  that  we  failed  to  forge  us  warrior  brands — 

But  even  so,  but  even  so, 

We  shall  be  stedfast:    even  tho 

The  red  months  stretch  to  years  of  wo. 

We  shall  be  stedfast: 

Peace  no  more  can  be 

Until  from  land  and  sea 

Passes  the  shadow  of  this  tyranny. 

Now,  God,  we  join  Thy  host ! 

We  have  been  blind;    but  even  so, 

\Yi  see  Thee  now,  and  now  ur  fight  for  Thee, 

Unto  the  uttermost,  the  uttermost! 

^fake  us,  against  this  Beast,  a  sword: 
This  is  Thy  battle,  Lord ! 


The  following  poem,  which  we  quote 
from  "Dreams  and  Realities"  (Erskine 
Maedonald),  is  so  vigorously  imaginative 
as  to  suggest  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton's 
picturesquely  symbolic  poetry.  It  is  an 
effective  poem,  but  it  would  be  more 
effective  if  the  rimes  of  the  last  stanza 
contrasted  more  strikingly. 

IN  RICHMOND  PARK 
By  "William  H.  Fleming 

Down  in  a  valley,  hollowed  like  a  cup. 

To  hold  the  brimming  glories  of  the  "West, 

A  laughing  child  rode  past  me,  pressing  up 
Toward  the  fervors  of  the  far  hill-crest. 

O  little  rider,  art  thou  not  a  sign 

Of  all  fair  hopes  that  fling,  with  brave  good-will, 
Vain  challenge  to  th'  inconstant  day's  decline? — 

I  thought:  and  then  rebuked  myself,  for  still, 

Tho  from  the  steeples  passing  bells  are  rung, 
And  the  long  dirge  of  love  is  never  done, 

The  aged  world  keeps  youthful  in  its  young: 
And  the  Child  rides  against  the  setting  Sun. 

Here  is  an  Irish  poem  of  a  different  sort. 
It  has  an  irresistible  appeal  in  the  cheerful 
lilt  of  its  music.  We  take  it  from  The 
Catholic  World. 

A  ROAD  OF  IRELAND 

By  Charles  L.  O'Donnell 

From  Killybegs  to  Ardara  is  seven  Irish  miles, 
'Tis  there  the  blackbirds  whistle  and  the  mating 
cuckoos  call, 
Beyond  the  fields  the  green  sea  glints,  above  the 
heaven  smiles 
On  all  the  white  boreens  that  thread  the  glens 
of  Donegal. 

Along  the  roads  what  feet  have  passed,  could  they 
but  tell  the  story, 
Of  ancient  king  and  saint  and  bard,  the  roads 
have  known  them  all; 
Lough  Dergh,   Doon  Well,  Glen  Columcille,  the 
names  are  yet  a  glory, 
'Tis  great  ghosts  in   the  gloaming   remember 
Donegal. 

The  harbor  slips  of  Killybegs  saw  Spanish  poop 
and  sail 
In  days  when  Spain  sailed  round  the  world  and 
held  the  half  in  thrall. 
And  Ardara  has  writ  her  name  in  the  great  books 
of  the  Gael, 
Tho  sleep  has  fallen  on  them  now  in  dream-lit 
Donegal. 

Well,  time  will  have  its  fling  with  dust,  it  is  the 
changeless  law, 
But  this  I  like  to  think  of  whatever  may  befall: 
When  she  came  up  from  Killybegs  and  ho  from 
Ardara 
My  father  met  my  mother  on  the  road,   in 
Donegal. 


Foot  Joy — Foot  Ease — Foot  Comfort — 

call  it  what  you  will,  it's  there  and  in  full 
measure  whe?i  you  wear 


Keds 


And  what  are  Keds  ?     They  are  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes  brought 

up  to  the  last  notch  of  perfection. 

They  are  made  for  men  who  discriminate  as  to  footwear.  There  is  a  style  of 
Keds  for  any  occasion — sports,  dress,  business,  traveling.  Comfort  for  the  busi- 
ness man.  Good  looks  for  the  business  man.  Then  add  quality.  What  more 
could  any  man  ask  ? 

Ask  the  dealer  for  KEDS.  He's  the  man  to  supply  you.  He's  the  man  to 
satisfy  you  for  fit,  style  and  size,  and  he  can  do  it,  too.  Mpre  than  this  —  he 
can  fit  your  purse.  Probably  that's  the  most  important  to  you.  Makes  no  differ- 
ence what  you  want  in  canvas  rubber-soled  shoes — ask  your  dealer  for  Keds. 

How  are  Keds  made  ?  Best  materials  and  the  Know  How.  Canvas  with  the 
stretch  taken  out  before  making  up.  Yet  each  fibre  flexible,  yielding,  conform- 
ing to  the  movements  of  the  foot  without  losing  shape.  Rubber  Soles?  Made 
by  the  largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world — that  tells  the  story. 

And  remember,  men,  just  as  in  your  line,  expert  talent  plays  a  big,  mighty 
big,  part.     That's  why,  in  Keds,  you  get  perfect  fit,  style,  comfort. 

Get  out  of  stiff  leather.  Change  to  the  comforts  of  Keds.  Your  mind  will 
respond  to  the  snap,  buoyancy,  spring,  that  Keds  put  into  your  feet. 

The  way  to  buy  them  is  to  figure  out  how  much  you  want  to  pay.  Then  ask 
for  the  brand  according  to  price.  Here  are  the  brands  and  prices.  Very  simple 
trade-marks.     You  can't  mistake  them. 


$1.50 


NATIONAL 

Keds 


up 


CAMPFIRE    $2.00 

Keds 


Keds 

WOMEN!  GIRLS!  BOYS!  ™:\Z 

about  Keds  for  men  applies  to  Keds  for  you.  The  only  differ- 
ence—  Keds  for  you  folks  are  made  especially  for  you.  All 
carry  the  style,  beauty  and  comfort  that  only  high-grade  foot- 
wear can.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them,  by  the  same  names. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York 
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These   Quality   Cars   Use 
Sparton  Motorhorns 

It  is  conceded  that  these  cars  are  representative 
of  the  best  in  American  motor  car  building. 

They  are  essentially  high  quality  cars,  and  the 
selection  of  Sparton  Motorhorns  as  standard 
equipment  for  them  was  based  solely  on  superior 
Sparton  efficiency  and  reliability,  demonstrated 
in  exhaustive,  competitive  tests. 


Packard 

Hudson 

Haynes 

Chalmers 

Studebaker 

Pathfinder 

Winton 

White 

Owen  Magnetic 

Stutz 

Marmon 

Jackson 

Kissel 

Cole 

Marion-Handley 

Mercer 

Jordan 

National 

Peerless 

Briscoe 

and  22  Others 

n 
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Sparton  Motorhorns  $3  to  $15 

Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum  Systems  also 
embody  Sparton  Reliability. 

Sparton  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans  are 
standard  with  the  majority  of  high  grade 
motor  car  manufacturers. 


THE   SPARKS-WITHINGTON   CO 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


JOFFRE,  VIVIANI,  AND  BALFOUR 

nr^HEY  are  needed  at  home  now.  For, 
-■-  altho  Joffre,  and  Viviani,  and  Balfour 
has  each  been  the  leader  of  his  nation  in  a 
critical  time,  the  measure  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Joint  Commission  to  the  United  States  need 
not  be  taken  by  what  they  have  been,  but  by 
what  they  are.  Joffre  is  the  head  of  the  War 
Council.  Balfour  has  been  Premier,  but 
when  Lloyd  George  organized  the  strongest 
Cabinet  which  could  be  chosen  in  England 
it  was  to  Balfour  he  gave  the  portfolio  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Viviani,  too,  was  Premier 
of  France,  and  now  he  holds  the  difficult 
and  important  post  of  Minister  of  Justice. 
The  caliber  of  the  men  our  Allies  chose  to 
come  to  America,  and  their  active  par- 
ticipation in  affairs  up  to  the  moment 
they  set  foot  on  the  stearner,Mis  a  compli- 
ment to  America,  and  more  than  a  com- 
pliment. These  men  have  seen  the  war, 
and  know.  They  were  chosen  to  advise  us, 
tho  they  could  ill  be  spared,  because  of  all 
the  ministers  in  the  councils  of  the  Allies 
they  could  best  inform  the  LTnited  States  of 
her  part  in  the  combat  for  democracy. 

We  already  know  and  lo ve  "  Papa ' '  Joffre , 
yet  we  can  not  be  reminded  too  often  of  the 
great  service  he  has  performed  for  us  and  for 
France.  Of  his  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Marne,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  writes  edito- 
rially in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Even  now  the  facts  of  that  momentous 
campaign  which  began  in  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  Belgium  and  ended  along  the  Aisne  are 
little  known  and  less  understood.  The 
problem  of  Joffre  on  the  morning  of  the 
Great  War  was  the  greatest  problem  that 
had  ever  fallen  to  a  single  general.  With 
insufficient  armies,  ill-equipped;  with  a 
northern  frontier  defenseless  and  -open; 
with  willing  but  weak  British  Allies,  he 
had  to  stem  the  flood  of  a  German  invasion 
organized  over  forty  years  for  the  blow  that 
was  to  destroy  France. 

The  measure  of  the  man  Joffre  is  best 
taken  in  the  fact  that  he  failed  frequently 
before  he  won  completely.  His  initial 
offensive  in  Lorraine  broke  down  under 
German  heavy  artillery.  For  the  same 
reason  his  attacks  in  the  Ardennes  and  at 
Charleroi  failed.  Mobile  heavy  artillery 
on  the  German  side  triumphed  over  gallant 
infantry,  unsupported  save  by  field- 
artillery,  and  in  the  third  week  of  August 
Joffre  contemplated  a  situation  which 
might  well-  have  broken  the  spirit  of  a 
smaller  man.  All  French  armies  had  been 
defeated;  all  French  armies  were  in  re- 
treat, and  a  great  and  victorious  German 
machine  was  moving  forward  as  it  had 
moved  forty-four  years  before.  Defeats 
that  seemed  to  forecast  a  new,  colossal 
Sedan  were  already  a  matter  of  history, 
and  the  collapse  of  the  French  military 
establishment  was  already  accepted  in 
Germany. 

Yet  Joffre  neither  faltered  nor  permitted 
himself  to  recognize  what  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  From  a  tragic  offensive  such 
as  wrecked  Mac  -  Mahon  at  Sedan  he 
withdrew.  He  even  broke  off  some  en- 
gagements that  promised   well.     He  took 
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THIS  SERVICE  IS  YOUR  DUE 


There  are  certain  specific  services 
you  may  rightfully  look  for  from 
•whatever  Goodyear  Service  Sta- 
tion Dealer  you  happen  to  visit. 

He  expects  to  give  them  to  you, 
by  ■way  of  earning  the  reasonable 
profit  he  derives  from  the  Good- 
year Tires  he  sells. 

He  knows  these  services  have  a 
money  value — for  you  in  the  sav- 
ings they  mean,  for  him  in  the  busi- 
ness they  bring. 

And  he  knows  they  are  your  due. 

Taken  together,  these  services 
seem  somewhat  formidable,  com- 
prising as  they  do  a  complete  pro- 
gram of  proper  tire  care. 

Doubtless  they  would  be  actually 
formidable,  if  the  task  of  carrying 
them  out  were  saddled  on  you  as 
an  individual  tire  user. 

But  since  this  task  is  not  set 
upon  you,  by  reason  of  the  Good- 
year Service  Station  Dealer's  abil- 
ity and  willingness  to  take  it  over, 
the  whole  plan  is  decidedly  in  your 
favor  and  to  your  interest. 

It  simply  remains  for  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus 
presented. 

Goodyear  Service  Station  Deal- 
ers aim  to   increase    the  mileages 


delivered  by  Goodyear  Tires  by 
meeting  and  averting  those  abuses 
which  shorten  tire  life  and  elevate 
tire  costs. 

They  are  ready  to  advise  you  of 
the  right  size  tires  for  your  car,  to 
guard  you  against  the  extravagant 
peril  of  overloading. 

— to  tell  you  what  air  pressure 
such  tires  should  carry,  lest  under- 
inflation  work  their  premature  ruin. 
— to  explain  the  necessity  of  good 
tubes,  as  the  surest  means  of  sus- 
taining pressure. 

— to  make  frequent  tests  to  see  that 
such  pressure  is  sustained. 
— to  inspect  your  casings  for  tread- 
cuts,  make  the  timely  repair  or  rec- 
ommend permanent  vulcanization. 

— to  inspect  and  insure  the  correct 

alignment  of  your  wheels. 

— to  point  out  the  necessity  of  clean 

rims,  and  help  you  keep  yours  clean. 

— to  test  your  brakes  and  make  sure 

they  grip  evenly. 

— to    remove  tires  and  shift  from 

wheel  to  wheel  to  insure   uniform 

wear  and  endurance. 

— to    explain   the   function  of  tire 

savers  and  their  value  if  used  at  the 

proper  time. 


— to  recommend  proper  carriage 
for  your  spare  tires,  and  proper 
care  for  your  spare  tubes  and  parts. 

— to  inform  you  thoroughly  in  all 
the  immediate  and  minor  elements 
of  tire  conservation,  with  courtesy, 
care  and  promptitude. 

There  are  15,000  Goodyear  Serv- 
ice Station  Dealers — scattered 
throughout  the  United  States — all 
identified  by  the  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Sign  shown  above. 

These  dealers  place  your  satis- 
faction above  their  immediate  profit; 
they  forego  extra  discounts  to  sell 
you  better  tires;  they  are  building 
businesses  for  permanence,  on  pub- 
lic good  will. 

Their  services  are  planned  to  give 
you  maximum  enjoyment  and  use 
of  your  tires  with  the  least  possi- 
ble effort,  time  and  expense  on  your 
part. 

And  they  are  given  to  you  over 
and  above  the  extra  mileage  built 
into  Goodyear  Tires,  which  in  it- 
self has  been  sufficient  to  make 
these  tires  the  largest  selling  brand 
in  America. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  C&,  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Clean  Tooth 

Never 
Decays" 

REG.  U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


\<>  ordinary 
toothbrushcan 
do  what  the 
Pro-phy-laotic 

does-  -clean 
the  backs  of  the 
teeth  and  in- 
between. 


Make  sure  that  you 
get   Prophy-lac-tic 

q  uality,  original 
features  and 
antee,  by  looking 
carefully  for  the 
name  and  Yellow 
Box  when  you  buy. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co 
14  Pine  Street 
Florence,  Mass. 


Sole  Manufacture sra 
of  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
and  Florence 
Keepclean 
Toilet  Brushes 


The  tooth 

brush  that  really 
V  cleans  between  / 


the  teeth 
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defeated  armiea  from  embrai  es  I  bal  i  hrea  I 
ened   destruction   and   coolly   and   calmly 
drew  his  forces  backward,  always  keeping 
in  mind  ;i  purpose  to  Btrike  once  mor< 

Perhaps  the  greal  decision  of  the  whole 
war  was  taken  in  the  lasl  days  of  August, 
when,  with  armies  still  unready,  Joffre 
Paced  i  In  Germans  along  the  line  of  the 
Somnie,  the  Oise,  and  the  Meus<  .  Should 
h<'  risk  dangerous  battle  there  <»r  surrender 
thousands  of  square  miles  to  the  invader 
mid  continue  the  retreat  to  a  position  of 
relative  security?  He  never  hesitated. 
He  ordered  the  retreal  which  surrendered 
Reims,  St.  Quentin,  Amiens,  ChMons,  all 
of  northern  France,  to  the  invader.  But, 
looking  beyond  t  he  moment,  he  saw  that  by 
such  a  temporary  sacrifice  he  might  win. 

The  story  of  how  Joffre  led  the  German 
armies  into  the  fatal  strategic  positions 
between  Paris  and  Verdun,  and,  having  led 
1  liein  there — having  led  them  beyond  their 
bases,  ahead  of  their  supplies — struck 
them,  exhausted  with  the  strain  of  long 
marches,  rolled  them  back,  narrowly 
missed  destroying  them,  is  the  story  of 
the  greatest  feat  in  military  history — the 
victory  of  a  million  men,  ill-prepared  and 
ill-organized,  who  had  already  been  fre- 
quently defeated,  who  had  fallen  back  for 
one  hundred  miles  before  a  victorious  army 
of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  nourished 
in  the  tradition  of  invincibility  and  already 
sustained  by  victories  unequaled  even 
in  Napoleonic  history.  The  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  the  victory  of  French  genius 
over  German  force.  It  was  a  victory 
of  smaller  numbers  over  larger.  It  was  a 
triumph  comparable  with  Valmy  and 
with  Marathon,  the  one  a  victory  of  the 
spirit,  the  other  the  triumph  of  intelligence. 

Just  as  every  one  is  familiar  with 
Joffrc's  deed,  so  they  know  the  strong, 
heavy  figure,  the  cahn  eyes,  the  firm 
mouth  under  the  drooping  white  mustache, 
the  power  written  in  the  face  of  a  man 
strong  enough  to  go  through  the  strain  of 
two  years  of  critical  command  without 
showing  its  effects  in  his  countenance. 
Of  Viviani  Americans  know  less. 

Viviani  is  a  Socialist  with  a  wise,  prac- 
tical sense  of  what  can  be  done  now  and 
Avhat  would  better  be  postponed.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  political  life  because 
he  has  refused  to  be  dominated  by  his 
political  sect,  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
President  Poincare  demanded  that  he  be 
made  Premier  because  of  his  independence 
and  courage.  His  powers  of  organization 
and  leadership  welded  France  into  the 
unified,  working  power  which  enabled 
Joffre  to  keep  the  field.  An  article  in  the 
New  York  Sun  says  of  Rene  Viviani: 

Viviani  has  written  into  the  French  laws 
more  statutes  that  are  socialistic  in  their 
essence  than  any  other  of  his  comrades 
in  the  party.  What  is  more,  these  laAvs 
have  been  taken  up  and  adopted  by  other 
countries  where  socialism  has  been  a  dead 
letter  so  far  as  politics  is  concerned. 

Furthermore,  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  socialism,  he  has  been  an  ardent  mili- 
tarist. Years  before  the  world-war  he 
besought  preparedness,  and  when  the  war 
came  he  plunged  into  the  military  activities 
with  an  ardor  that  amazed  those  who 
knew  his  previous  capacity  for  work.  His 
career  in  public  life  has  been  the  briefest 


THE  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Every  man  who  follows  a  useful 
occupation  is  a  salesman.  He  is 
selling  his  wares,  his  services,  or 
his  knowledge.  Successful  sales- 
manship calls  for  ability  plus 
enthusiasm.  You  can't  have 
enthusiasm  without  good  health 
— and  this  comes  from  nourish- 
ing foods  that  keep  the  mind 
alert  and  the  body  responsive. 

Shredded 
Wheat 

is  the  perfect  food  for  men  and  women 
who  sell  things — for  men  and  women 
whose  interest  in  their  jobs  is  vivid  and 
potential.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  all  walks  of  life  start  the  day  with  a 
breakfast  of  two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits 
and  hot  milk.  Sometimes  they  add  two  or 
three  strips  of  bacon  and  a  dish  of  stewed 
prunes.  It  is  a  wholesome,  strengthening 
meal,  easily  digested,  and  supplies  the 
maximum  of  nutriment  at  the  lowest  cost. 

Made  only  by 

The    Shredded    Wheat    Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
TMg   PRESS   CO.    D-23.    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


Oscar  Mayer's 

^frankfurters 


(IN  CANS) 
To  introduce  them  we 
will  send  full  size  can 
any  where, prepaid.for 


38' 


HERE  are  Frankfurters  De  Luxe — a  K 

product  of  OscarMayer'sinimitable  k 

skill  with  choice  meat  blends  and  spices,  ^g 

Better  than  the  imported  kind.    Deli-  ^E 

cious — with  a  new  tang  and  zest.     Un-  ^E 

equalled  for  luncheon,  supper  or  picnic.  |^ 

Try  them!  me 

Send  name  of  local  dealer  and  38c   (otamps  ■ 

or  money  order)  for  12  ounce  can.    Sufficient  ^^ 

to  serve  three  people.  BE 

OSCAR  F.  MATER  &  BRO.,  CMca&.IU.  E 

Dealers  and  Brokers:   Writ*  for  «£ 

Special  Territory  Proposition  ^fz 
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among  the  principal  emissaries,  but  it  has 
been  a  vivid  flash  across  the  pages  of  the 
history  of  his  country. 

One  of  Viviani's  great  resources  is  his 
intense  optimism.  From  the  first  dark 
hours,  even  when  the  Germans  were 
knocking  on  the  outer  gates  of  Paris,  his 
faith  never  faltered.  There  came  criticism 
of  the  country's  policy  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  which  harbors  as  many  mal- 
contents as  our  own  Congress. 

"This  is  no  hour  for  pessimism,"  an- 
nounced Viviani  in  a  ringing  speech. 
"Let  every  man  be  at  his  post." 

Viviani  never  has  tried  to  throw  a  veil 
of  secrecy  over  the  blunders  of  his  country; 
He  told  the  Deputies  frankly  that  mistakes 
had  been  made,  mistakes  that  took 
tremendous  toll  in  blood.  But  he  went 
further  than  that.  He  asked  the  men  of  the 
Chamber  to  help  point  out  the  mistakes, 
to  constitute  themselves  as  inspectors  of 
the  military  organization.  He  guaranteed 
them  full  opportunity  for  a  view  of  the 
lines.  It  is  significant  that  since  that  time 
the  carping  has  stopt. 

When  Viviani  throws  his  heart  into 
the  effort  there  is  little  withstanding  his 
eloquence.  He  has  gained  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  foremost  spellbinders 
of  his  country.  His  skill  in  debate  is  the 
standard  of  all  new  members  of  Parliament. 

The  law  was  his  stepping-stone  toward 
political  fame.  He  came  from  his  birth- 
place, Sidi  -  bel  -  Abbes,  Algeria,  when  a 
youth  to  study  in  Paris.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Algerian  bar,  but  he  decided 
to  make  his  home  in  France.  His  forensic 
powers  earned  him  a  secretaryship  of  the 
bar  conference,  an  honorary  office  awarded 
to  star  students.  President  Poincare  and 
Minister  of  War  Millerand  also  held  such 
secretaryships. 

Four  years  afterward,  in  1893,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Almost  immediately  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  body  that  contained  at  that  time 
men  now  foremost  in  France's  affairs. 
Between  times  he  found  time  to  interest 
himself  in  all  labor  activities.  He  was 
counsel  and  adviser  for  the  Syndicate  of 
Railway  Employees,  an  organization  much 
like  that  of  the  '"'Big  Four"  brotherhoods  of 
this  country. 

Jaures,  when  Viviani  allied  himself 
with  socialism,  was  the  leader  of  the  party 
in  Paris.  Briand  was  a  member  also. 
When  Jaures  set  down  the  principle  that 
none  of  the  comrades  should  take  office 
under  a  bourycois  Government,  Viviani  and 
Briand  seceded.  However,  they  did  not 
renounce  socialism.  For  this  treason  the 
Latin  Quarter,  which  had  elected  Viviani 
to  office,  refused  its  support  and  he  lost  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber. 

However,  his  was  not  a  star  to  set. 
It  has  held  itself  in  the  ascendency  whether 
Viviani  remained  in  or  out  of  office. 
When  Clemenceau  began  to  mold  his 
Cabinet  he  looked  about  him  for  a  man 
to  head  the  new  Department  of  Labor. 
Viviani  was  the  first  incumbent.  Forth- 
with he  startled  France  by  having  an  old- 
age  pension  lull  passed.  After  being  called 
to  the  Premiership  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  he  set  a  diplomatic  precedent 
when  the  Balkan  situation  became  acute. 
He  went  to  London  to  consult  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey  on  the  crisis,  a  graceful  act 
that  did  much  to  cement  the  alliance 
between  the  two  countries. 

As  with  Joffre,  the  official  pace  went 
beyond  even  his  tremendous  strides.  To 
be  superseded  did  not  carry  the  sting  of 
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HIGH  COST 
PER 
MILE 


OIL  BANKING 

How  shrewd  motorists 
save  money 

VI7HEN    most    car  owners 
*  *   were  novices, strongwords 
made  strong  impressions. 

But  today  the  roads  are  toured  by 
millions  of  veterans.  These  veterans 
have  learned  how  to  test  words.  They 
know  how  to  prove  or  disprove  claims. 
If  you  are  a  veteran  you  know  this: 
An  oil  that  burns  up  rapidly  or  breaks 
down  quickly  cannot  be  really  cheap. 
Though  it  may  be  low-priced  by  the 
gallon,  it  is  bound  to  prove  high-priced 
by  the  mile. 

You  know  that  a  wrong-bodied  oil 
raises  your  gas  consumption.  Instead 
of  saving  your  oil  pennies  it  eats  up 
your  gas  dollars. 

You  know  that  wear  and  tear  on  the  metal 
parts  means,  some  clay,  a  heavy  bill  which 
the  low  price  per-gallon  can  never  wipe  out. 

In  recent  years  no  oils  have  made  such 
steady  progress  toward  a  dominant  place  in 
the  market  as  Gargoyle  Mobiloils. 

Why  ? 

Because  now-a-days  the  great  bulk  of  lu- 
bricating oil  is  sold  to  automobile  veterans — 
men  who  have  learned  that  g-asoline  saving 
depends  largely  on  thorough  piston-ring  seal 
—  who  know  that  the  piston-ring  seal  depends 
solely  on  the  body  and  character  of  their  lu- 
bricating oil. 

Because  the  veteran  knows  that  an  oil  which 
uses  up  rapidly  is  not  lubricating  properly. 

Because  the  veteran  automobilists  of  today 
know  that  the  higher  price  per  gallon  of 
Gargovle  Mobiloils  means  a  lower  cost  per 
mile  in  operating  expense. 

Write  for  new  56-page  booklet  containing 
complete  discussion  of  your  lubrication  prob- 
lems, list  of  troubles  with  remedies  and 
Complete  Charts  of  Recommendations  for 
'Automobiles,  Motorcycles,  Tractors  and 
Marine  Engines. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  j or  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car.  kindly  write 
our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture     of     high-grade 

lubricants    for   every    class  of   machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 

Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Indianapolis  Des;Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct    Automobile    Lubrication 

Explanation: —  The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils. for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  remove 
free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,   the   letter  opposite  the  car 

indicate*   the    grade  of   Gargoyle   Mobiloils   that 

should  he  u«ed.  For  example.  "A"  means  Gargoyle 

Mobiloil    "A,"    "Arc."  means   Gargoyle  Mobiloil 

"Arctic."   etc.     The   recommendations  cover  all 

models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 

unless  otherwise  noted. 


CARS 


Abbott-Detroit 

Allen 

"    (Mod.  3J14-35) 

Anperson :. 

*         (8  cyl)    

Auburn  (4  cyl> 
"        (Ol>Ii 

Autucjr  {2  cyl)   

Avery  

"'   (Mod  5&Q1  torn 
Briscoe 

"       (8  cyl)   ,. 

Buick 

Cadillac      

"       (Scyl) 

Case  

Chalmers       

"        (M<*1  6-40), 
(Mod.  6-jo), 

Chandlei  Six    

Che*  rolet     . 

Cole   

"   (son 

Cuniiir|{liaiii 

(S  o-l] 

Tun 

u    (Mod.C) 

Delaunay-Belleville  . 

Detroiter 

"     (e tin    .... 

Podge 

Don,  ..       

Empire  (4  cyl). , 

"      (t>c>l) 

Federal  

Fiat.    

Ford 

Franklin 

Grant 

hal 


Hjuics     

"      ("cyl)  

Hudson.   , ... 

"     [Super Six),   .. 

Hnpmobile 

Jefferj 

"     «•,>!) 

"       Com'],  t 

Kt.irn- 

"      Com'l     

Kelly  Springfield 

King     
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■    Com'l 

ICissel  Kar   
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"   (Mod.  48). 

Lexinglun     

•Lippard  Stewart     .    , 
"  [Mod.   M 
Locomobile 
Marmon 

Maxwell,  , 

Mercer 

■      (22-70) 

Mitchell 

Mitchell  (8  cyl)  "... 

Moline, 

"      Knight 

Moon  (4  cyl)   

"     K-cyl) 

National  
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Oakland 
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Overland  

Packard    

"      (ucyl) 
"      Com'l. 
Paige 
"     K.-4'.) 
"    (6-36&i8) 
Pathfinder 

"    '  ;i-»c\i) 

Peerless 

"  |K,,|).     . 

Pierce  Arrow 

"  "      Com'l  .  . 

rrrmicr 

Regal 


(lc)li 
Renault 

Km 


Richmond 

Kikcr 

Saxon 

Sclden  

Simplex     

Sfarns  Knight 

8  cyl) 

Sterling  (Wist in  ; 

Studi  baker  

Stutz 

vclic  ucyl) 

-     (6eyl) 

Westcott... 

White 

Willys-Knighl 

Willys  Six   

Winlon   
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Reo  tfie  FiftU 


fUo  the  RfihTourifiQ Car 


FOURS' 

Reo  the  Fifth 


A 


Consider  Reo  the  Fifth — the  "Incomparable 
Four,"  standard  now  for  longer  than  any  other 
automobile. 

At  its  present  price,  $875,  this  car  stands  out 
above  all  others  as  the  biggest  buy  for  the  money. 

It's  like  buying  a  Gold  Dollar  for  Ninety  Cents, 
as  long  as  the  present  price  stands;  for  you  still 
obtain  this  great  car  at  the  price  it  was  when  cost 
of  manufacture  was  vastly  less  than  now. 

And  you  know  the  quality  that  is  in  Reo  the 
Fifth.  100,000  owners  will  testify  to  that.  And 
they'll  tell  you  that  cost  of  up-keep  is  less  than 
that  of  any  other  automobile  of  the  same  size  or 
capacity. 

In  these  days  of  "H.  C.  of  L."  four-cylinder  cars 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular.  Their 
economical  use  of  gasoline;  their  inherent  rug- 
gedness  and  low  up-keep  has  accelerated  greatly 
the  demand  for  fours. 

Trouble  is,  most  Fours  are  small  cars — 
skimped  in  size  and  in  tire  equipment — and  in 
other  vital  details. 

Reo  the  Fifth  is  a  great  big  full-grown  auto- 
mobile. It  depreciates  in  value  less  than  any 
other  car  on  the  market — bar  none. 

You  can  always  get  a  higher  percentage  of 
the  original  cost  for  a  used  Reo  than  you  can 
obtain  for  any  other.  And  there  is  always  a  ready 
demand. 

You  rarely  see  Reo  the  Fifth  advertised  for 
sale  in  the  "Second  Hand"  columns.  Watch 
this.  Note  the  number  of  others  offered  daily. 
Note  how  seldom  you  see  Reos  there. 

A  big,  beautiful  car — roomy  body;  long  re- 
silient springs;  large  tires;  extra  large  bearings. 
Accessible;  and  the  simplest  car  in  the  world  to 
control — is  it  any  wonder  the  demand  is  so  great 
for  this  Reo  model? 

Ask  your  friends  about  tire  mileage  in  this 
car;  about  gasoline  mileage;  and  low  up-keep 
generally.  Then  compare  these  statements  with 
what  owners  of  other  cars  will  tell  you,  and 
you'll  agree  that  Reo  the  Fifth  is,  at  its  present 
price,  "a  Gold  Dollar  for  Ninety  Cents." 


J 


V 


All  prices  ore  l.o  b  factory.  Lansing  Hichigan 
and  are  sub/ect  to  increase  without  notice 


Who  Gets  Any  One  of  These 

IT  DOESN'T  MATTER  whether  your  preference  be  for  a  Four 
Six;  if  you  select  a  Reo  (and,  if,  fortunately  your  local  Reo  dealer 
fill  your  order)  you  may  rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  you  ha 
good  automobile. 

OF  COURSE,  IT'S  BETWEEN  Fours  and  Sixes  now.  That  que; 
is  settled — permanently. 

AND  EACH  IS  IDEAL  for  a  certain  set  of  conditions.  The  Four,  ir 
five-passenger  Family  Touring;  or  the  Business  Roadster  class,  w 
gasoline  and  other  economies  count.  The  Six,  for  a  luxurious  se 
passenger  Touring  car,  Sedan,  or  for  a  smart  four-passenger  Road 

WE  REPEAT:  Each  type  is  ideal  for  certain  conditions — the  neec 
two  distinct  classes  of  buyers. 

IT  IS  FOR  YOU  TO  DECIDE  which  is  the  type  for  you.  Which 
best  suit  your  especial  needs,  the  size  of  your  family,  and  your  p\ 
But  it  will  be  a  Four  or  a  Six — that's  certain. 

AND  IT  WILL  BE  A  REO  if  you  have  learned  from  experience — ei 
your  own  or  that  of  acquaintances — that  the  big  item  to  consider 
Up-keep. 

FOR  WE  MAINTAIN  that,  size  and  passenger  capacity  conside 
Reos  have  no  rivals  in  that  regard. 

WE  KNOW  OF  NO  SIX  of  similar  size  that  is  as  economical  to  ope 
and  to  maintain  over  a  long  period  of  time,  as  a  Reo  Six. 

AND  WE  NEED  NOT  SAY,  for  it  is  a  fact  conceded  by  all  motor 
that  Reo  the  Fifth  is  the  most  economical  in  up-keep — tire,  gaso! 
oil,  and  repairs  all  considered — of  any  car  of  its  size  ever  made. 

THE  REASON?  There  are  several.  First,  the  fact  that  Reo  expert 
is  the  oldest  and  ripest — therefore  Reo  engineering  is  the  surest. 

IF  YOU  FIND  IT  IN  A  REO  you  know  it  is  right;  you  know  that  it 
passed  the  experimental  stage — the  realm  of  speculation. 
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fact? 'Q/ff'n<hf  Reo 


Vill  Own  a  Good  Automobile! 

DO  EXPERIMENT— but  not  with  our  customers'  money. 

rHE  REO  LABORATORIES  a  corps  of  scientists  and  engineers 
;  always  at  work  trying  out  new  ideas.  Here  we  have  made,  for 
ample,  every  type  of  motor  you  ever  heard  of — and  then  some. 

1 — WE  DO  NOT  OFFER  any  motor  or  other  device,  to  Reo  buyers 
til  its  superiority  has  been  proven  beyond  question. 

[T  COMES  THAT  REO  FACTOR  OF  SAFETY  which  insists  on 

0  per  cent  over-size  in  all  vital  parts" — 50  per  cent  stronger  than 
mdard  practice  says  will  do. 

>  REO  QUALITY  IS  UNIFORM  in  all  models.  The  same  engineer- 
;  principles;  the  same  quality  of  materials — the  best,  and  only  the 
st — enter  into  the  making  of  Reos.  Every  car  that  carries  the 
nous  name  plate. 

L  LEATHER  AND  REAL  HAIR  and  first-class  springs  in  the 
holstering,  while  others  resort  to  substitutes  and  to  skimping,  in 
;n  as  well  as  unseen  places. 

1  PRICES  are  almost  as  stable  as  Reo  quality. 

'AR  WE  HAVE  steadfastly  refused  to  increase  prices,  though  you 
ve  seen  it  done  all  along  the  line.    Reo  is  practically  alone  in  this. 

CANNOT  SAY,  of  course,  that  we  can  go  right  along  through  the 
enuous  times  ahead  without  raising  prices.  But  if  it  can  be  done 
:hout  sacrifice  of  quality,  we  shall  do  it. 

T'S  ONE  ADVANTAGE  we  gain  by  being  "financially  second 
ongest  in  the  world."  We  can  buy  better — Reo  always  gets  the 
:ference. 

IAND  FOR  REOS — always  greater  than  the  supply — is  this  year 
lost  hopelessly  so. 

Y  WAY  IS  to  see  your  own  Reo  dealer — see  if  he  can  promise  you 
elivery — then  order  and  be  sure.    Today  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


SIXES 

The  New  Reo  Six 

What  need  we  say  about  this  Reo  model  to 
convince  you  of  its  superiority — the  value  it 
represents  at  the  price? 

When  the  demand  is  so  hopelessly  in  excess 
of  the  possible  factory  output,  praise  from  us 
would  be  superfluous. 

We  Reo  Folk  are  proud  of  the  position  this 
Reo  occupies  among  Sixes.  Competition  is 
strenuous  and  our  rivals  are  not  modest  in  their 
claims! 

Now  in  its  third  season,  this  Reo  Six  represents 
the  last  degree  of  refinement  and  mechanical 
excellence. 

Each  year  we  have  improved  minor  details 
until  it  is  now  well  nigh  perfection. 

Dependability  and  low  up-keep  are  two  of 
the  outstanding  qualities  of  this  Reo  Six — beauty 
of  design  and  excellence  of  finish  are  others. 

This  Six  represents  conservatism  in  design — 
the  Reo  idea  of  conservatism,  which  is  progress 
along  safe  lines. 

Among  the  motley  array  of  radicals  one 
would  expect  such  a  car  to  be  obscure. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
tremendous  demand,  the  most  popular  Six  today. 

It  is  now  made  in  three  types — shown  at  bot- 
tom. We  were  going  to  say,  "it  is  now  obtain- 
able" in  three  types.  But  that  depends  on  con- 
ditions where  you  happen  to  be  located. 

Some  Reo  dealers  can  supply  all  models — 
many,  however,  already  have  booked  orders 
for  their  full  quota. 

So  the  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  see  your  own 
Reo  dealer  and  ascertain  if,  perchance,  he  can 
promise  you  an  early  delivery  of  the  particular 
model  you  have  selected. 

Present  prices  will  remain  as  long  as  we  can 
keep  them  there  without  actual  loss  to  ourselves. 

But  we  can't  promise  how  long  that  may  be. 
with  everything  soaring  and  no  sign  of  a  change 
ahead. 

Only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  a  Reo  and  at 
present  prices,  is  to  order  now. 


s* 
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Enamwi 


Askforfree  copy  of  "The 
White  Spot"  booklet. 
A  sample  can  of  either 
Enamolin  or  Namlac 
Floor  Finish  sent  for  10c. 

Address 
Decoration  Dept. 


Perhaps  You 

Don't  Know- 
that  Enamolin  is  the  whitest  enamel 
in  the  world — 

that  one  gallon  of  Enamolin  will  fin- 
ish over  600  square  feet  of  surface — 

that  woodwork,  furniture  and  walls 
finished  with  Enamolin  can  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  or 
Sapolio,  with  never  a  chance  of 
hurting  the  finish — 

that  a  room  finished  with  Enamolin  will 
be  a  delight  to  the  eye  years  after  an 
ordinary  enamel  or  paint  would  require 
refinisliing. 

The  leading  painters  and  decorators  know 
these  facts — that's  why  so  many  of  them 
are  using  Enamolin  on  great  hotels,  hos- 
pitals and  private  homes. 

As  for  your  floors,  use  Namlac  Floor 
Finish — a  finish  that  is  just  as  economical 
— just  as  beautiful  in  its  way  as  Enamolin. 
Water-proof,    mar-proof,    scratch-proof. 

Enamolin  and  Namlac  are  on  sale  at  the 
better  paint  and  hardware  stores.  If  you 
cannot  secure  them,  write  to  us. 

EMILCALMANfrCO 

IiSTWHLISIlED    IN    1850 

100  William  St.,  New  York 


> 


ppMB 


/-• '    '  ^ 


PARENT  AND  CHILD 


A  treatise  on  tin*  moral  and  religious  education  of  the 
child,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  L.L.D.,  F.R.S.,  M.Sc.  in  which 
he  says  many  interesting  things  about  children,  their 
viewpoints,  how  best  they  may  be  influenced  and  handled. 
etc.  This  book  has  been  hailed  as  a  sane  and  helpful  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of  children,  as  well  as  to  an 
understanding  of  the  responsibilities  of  parents.  Every 
father  and  mother  should  read  it. 

j2mo,  doth,  so  cents;  by  mail,  58  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354Fo«rth  Ave.,  New  York 


The  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Recommends  teachers  to  colleges,  public  and  private  schools. 
Advises  parents  about  schools.      WM.  O.  PRATT,  Mgr. 


Q€a 


aiw. 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAVANESE  WAR 

tlEh'lV  K.  :\  book  "f  intiinata  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOlIh'. 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


.lust  Published — \  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modern  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  5K  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


those  highly  polished 
surfaces    that    show 
finger  marks  so  plain- 
ly.    The    Victrola, 
Piano,  DiningTable, 
White  Enamel, 
Hardwood  Floors, 
any  Varnished  Sur- 
face.     The   more 
service  it  gives  the 
more  need  for 

V^  X^Polish 

Simply  dampen  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth,  wring- 
out  the  excess  water,  add  a  little  O-Cedar  Polish 
to  the  cloth,  then  go  over  all  the  varnished  sur- 
face. Finish  -with  a  dry  cloth.  All  the  dust  ami 
the  imperceptible  particles  that  injure  varnish 
are  removed  without  the  semblance  of  the 
slightest  scratch. 

A  perfectly  smooth,  clear,  glossy  surface  is  the 
result  that  improves  with  each  cleaning. 

At  All  Dealers.     25c  to  $3. 00 

Channel*    Chemical   Co. 

CHICAGO       TORONTO        LONDON 


relegation  to  him.  He  stept  from  the 
Premiership  to  the  office  of  Minister  of 
Justice. 

As  one  who  knows  how  to  mobilize 
labor,  how  to  conserve  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  he  undoubtedly  will  leave  an 
indelible  stamp  upon  the  conference  in 
Washington. 

The  English  member  of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  entered  public 
lift-  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle, 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  during  the  last  forty- 
three  years  he  has  been  pretty  constantly  in 
politics.  .  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  complex  man  in  the  English 
Government.  He  always  seems  to  bo 
bored  and  indolent,  the  English  say,  and 
yel  no  man  has  accomplished  more.  He 
is  a  cultured  man  who  has  written  some 
standard  works  on  philosophy,  and  his 
amusement,  he  admitted  the  other  day,  is 
to  read  five-cent  detective  stories.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Balfour  is  summed  up  by 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree  in  the  New  York  Times: 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  probably  the 
most  un-x\merican  thing  in  America;  for 
this  very  reason  he  will  appeal  most 
strongly  to  the  American  people.  Cosmo- 
politan in  intellect,  he  is  in  person  the 
embodiment  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
"gentleman."  In  politics  he  is  trusted 
and  bked  by  all  parties,  including  the 
Irish.  He  has  never  "enfiefed"  himself  to 
popularity;  having  turned  his  back  on 
Fame,  he  seems  almost  irked  by  her  pursuit. 
A  natural  aristocrat  of  mind  and  heart,  he 
is  a  socialist  in  courtesy.  He  has  remained 
plain  Mr.  Balfour,  and  is  so  much  the 
stronger  wdth  all  sections  of  society.  (It  is 
a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  afford  not  to  be 
a  Duke).  He  is  gifted  with  a  satiric  humor, 
and  lets  slip  his  shafts  of  wit  with  a  certain 
fatigued  courtesy,  himself  scarce  troubling 
to  look  whether  he  has  hit  his  mark..  If 
as  a  politician  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  probably 
that  he  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to 
take  seriously  the  "game"  which  the 
pushful  worldling  plays  with  a  deadly 
earnest.  But  this  great  crisis  will  have  been 
a  stimulus  to  his  imagination,  startling 
the  dreamy  giant  into  an  energy  which 
the  greatness  of  the  hour  demands.  The 
need  is  of  a  man  calm  in  crisis  and  unfussed 
in  victory. 

Balfour  served  a  long  apprenticeship  in 
politics  under  Lord  Salisbury  and  Disraeli, 
gradually  advancing  to  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary for  Scotland.  He  did  so  excellently 
in  this  position  that  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  in 
this  office  that  he  first  achieved  promi- 
nence. The  New  York  Sun  remarks  of  his 
career  from  this  time  on: 

News  of  the  appointment  convulsed 
the  country.  The  rebellious  Irish  were 
expected  to  "play  the  cat  and  banjo" 
with  the  mild,  the  frail,  the  easily  ex- 
hausted Balfour.  All  England  looked 
forward  to  a  Roman  holiday  with  Balfour 
as  the  Christian  martyr.  The  rebels 
in  Erin  began  to  bedevil  the  Government, 
they  indulged  in  a  series  of  riots.  The 
Chief  Secretary  was  appealed  to. 

"Shoot  if  necessary/'  he  telegraphed  to 
the  captain  sent  to  put  down  the  disorder. 

Thereby    he    came    into    the    title    of 
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The  Autocrat  of  Tires 


He  reigns  with  an  iron  hand 
—the  supreme  authority  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 

The  people  of  our  plantations, 
our  factories,  are  slaves  to  his 
name. 

Who  is  this  autocrat  ? 

He  is  an  idea — his  name  is 
QUALITY. 


Discriminating  motorists  are 
demanding  the  'Royal  Cord9 
Tires  on  the  cars  they  buy. 

They  know — either  from  their 
own  experience  or  from  their 
friends — that  'Royal  Cord' 
quality  pays  them  better  by  giv- 
ing them  better  service. 


*  *  #  # 


*  *  *  * 


And  because  we  are  slaves  to 
this  autocratic  authority  of 
quality — super-quality — we  have 
made  United  States  Tires  the 
embodiment  of  that  idea. 

Quality   rules   us— absolutely. 

And  the  embodiment  of  super- 
quality  in  cord  tires  is  the  United 
States  'Royal  Cord'  Tire. 


You  needn't  hesitate  about 
any  one  of  the  five  United  States 
Tires  which  are  adapted  to  your 
needs  of  price  or  use. 

Each  one  of  the  five  is  offered 
you  only  on  the  basis  of  super- 
quality. 

Super-  Quality  pays  —  from 
first  to  last. 


The  five  types 

'Nobby' 
'Chain' 
'Royal  Cord' 
'Usco ' 
'Plain' 


United  States  Tires 

Are  Good  Tires 


A  Tire  for 

Every  Need 

of  Price 

and  Use 
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You'll  Find 

Quaker  Tires 

Wherever  You 
Find  Cars 


TRUE,  you  will  not  see  Quakers  on  every  car. 
But  the  machines  equipped  with  Quaker  Tires 
will  be  largely  those  of  motorists  who  have  owned 
cars  for  five  or  more  years  and  have  definite  ideas 
about  what  to  expect  from  tires. 

The  demand  for  Quaker  Tires — that  taxes  our  capacity — is 
from  car  owners  with  knowledge  of  many  makes  of  tires,  who 
as  a  matter  of  choice  or  necessity,  bought  one  Quaker,  then, 
in  two-three-four  order,  equipped  the  other  wheels  with  Quakers. 

Whether  you  are  enjoying  your  first  car  or  are  a  "veteran", 
likely,  you  have  had  enough  experience  to  know  that  it  is  not 
so  much  what  the  maker  says  about  a  tire  as  what  the  tire 
does  on  your  car  that  counts. 

The  nearest  Quaker  dealer  will  tell  you  what  these  tires  are 
doing  on  your  kind  of  roads.     Try  one  Quaker. 

Quaker  City  Rubber  Company 


Philadelphia 

Factory 


Chicago 

182  W.  Lake  St. 


Pittsburgh 

211  Wood  St. 


New  York 

53  Murray  St. 


There's^ 

something 
about  it 
youll  like 


hp    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

SmoHnd  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
FalkTobacco  Co,  56West45,J>St  NewYork.. 


DIM~A»MP 


FIVE  CHAN 


©I?  M( 


The  DIM-A-LITE  turns  on   lust  the  _ 
light   you    want.     A   soft   glow   for « 
a   little    brighter    for   the    hall: 
needed  for  bed  room,  sick  ro' 


DIM-A-LITE  Attachment 

Fits  any  Socket  Arid  I 


DIM-A-I.ITE  Fixture  So« 


DIM-A-LITE  Port 


Bloody  Balfour — this  man,  who  belonged 
to  "The  Souls,"  a  society  of  esthetes, 
who  had  written  "A  Defense  of  Philosophic 
Doubt,"  who  seemed  to  gain  his  only 
enjoyment  out  of  a  round  of  golf.  Bloody 
Balfour  he  remained  for  his  five  years' 
Incumbency  of  the  office. 

Jt  was  half  a  decade  that  brought 
him  into  constant  battle  in  Ireland,  where 
he  opposed  the  Home-Rulers,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  had  to  contend  with  the 
Irish  Nationalists.  Gladstone  early  in  his 
career  had  adopted  him  as  a  sort  of 
protege,  but  Balfour  felt  it  essential  to  his 
duty  to  riddle  his  theories  of  Irish  govern- 
ment. He  did  much  that  was  constructive 
in  Ireland,  much  that  has  lasted  through 
all  the  pressure  exerted  since  in  behalf  of 
the  Emerald  Isle. 

When  he  dropt  his  duties  in  this  im- 
portant field  he  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  He  took  up  for  his  uncle  the 
work  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  he  held  the 
leadership  of  the  House.  When  his  uncle 
resigned  as  Premier  in  1902  Balfour  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  came  into  power  about  the 
time  King  Edward  was  crowned  and  when 
the  loose  ends  of  the  concluded  South- 
African  War  had  to  be  caught  up. 

For  three  years  he  held  the  Premiership. 
In  his  term  he  brought  Russia  and  Japan 
into  alliance  with  England  after  they  had 
ended  their  wrar.  He  concluded  the  agree- 
ment with  France  in  1904.  He  saved  his 
country  from  warfare,  too,  when  the 
Russian  squadron  fired  on  the  British  fleet 
off  the  Dogger  Bank. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  when  he 
finished  his  term  he  was  out  of  political 
life,  but  his  party  would  not  have  it.  He 
made  a  more  successful  retirement  three 
years  before  the  war,  but  he  was  called 
into  the  Coalition  Cabinet  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  When  this  was  dissolved 
he  was  believed  to  have  brought  his  use- 
fulness to  an  end,  but,  as  has  been  told, 
Lloyd  George  needed  him  to  strengthen 
his  hand. 


RAISING  GRANDSON  FOR  A  SOLDIER 

IWTRS.  C.  L.  LEROY,  for  twenty-five 
IV J.  years  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
is  probably  the  real  veteran  newspaper 
woman  of  the  country.  A  few  months  ago 
she  celebrated  her  seventy-sixth  anni- 
versary; but  if  one  loves  one's  work,  she 
says,  age  doesn't  matter  at  all,  and  Mrs. 
LeRoy  likes  to  be  a  reporter.  In  her 
twenty-five  years  of  service  she  has 
interviewed  many  remarkable  people  and 
secured  many  a  beat,  but  she  covered  her 
most  interesting  story  a  few  weeks  ago. 
She  was  assigned  to  interview  the  privates 
at  the  Cincinnati  recruiting-station,  and 
when  she  arrived  there  she  found  she  was 
to  interview  her  grandson.  Here  is  the 
story  she  wrote  for  The  Times-Star,  the 
only  interview  ever  given  by  a  United 
States  private  to  his  own  grandmother. 

Private  Norman  LeRoy,  nineteen,  of 
Company  I,  First  Regiment,  has  been 
on  duty  for  a  week  at  the  recruiting-office 
of  his  company  in  the  Hotel  Gibson 
Building.  Private  LeRoy  is  my  grandson, 
whom  I  interviewed  at  his  post  Tuesday 
morning.  In  my  long  years  of  service 
as  a   member  of    The    Times-Star   staff   I 
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have  covered  many  strange  assignments, 
but  to-day's — -well- 
Private    LeRoy    was    surprized    and,    I 
think,  a  bit  confused  to  see  me.     "Why, 
grandma,"  he  said,  "you  here?" 

Then  he  turned  quickly — yes,  and  quite 
proudly — to  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Keil- 
worth  and  other  fellow  soldiers  who  stood 
near  by  and  introduced  me  as  a  newspaper 
reporter.  "We  must  be  very  careful  what 
we  say  to  my  grandmother,"  he  cautioned. 
"She  is  very  keen  for  news." 

It  is  odd  that  until  this  morning  I 
never  noticed  how  tall  Norman  has  grown. 
Perhaps  it  was  his  uniform.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  bayonet,  ammunition -belt,  and  the 
Springfield  rifle  which  he  carried  added  to 
his  height.  But,  really,  it  is  strange  that 
Norman  should  be  so  tall,  for  he  was 
not  a  strong  baby.  He  would  not  like  me 
to  print  this,  1  fear.  It  came  over  me, 
as  I  stood  there,  how  I  had  been  afraid, 
as  was  his  mother,  to  leave  the  room  a 
moment  when  our  little  boy  had  measles 
and  whooping-cough.  We  feared  he 
could  not  live  until  we  returned. 

And  yet  he  guarded  a  railroad  bridge 
for  three  nights  last  week,  part  of  the 
time  in  the  driving  rain. 

But  to  the  interview.  Five  recruits 
were  secured,  Private  LeRoy  said,  on  the 
day  that  I  saw  him.  They  hope  to  gain 
many  more,  but  at  times,  he  said,  they  get 
a  bit  impatient.  "We  can  not  understand 
how  young  men,  even  those  with  no  ties 
to  hold  them,  can  hang  back  so,"  he 
exclaimed. 

And  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Keilworth, 
who  has  a  wife  and  five  children,  one  son 
enlisted,  echoed  the  statement. 

No  ties,  my  grandson  said.  Alas,  I 
know  his  mother's  and  his  father's  heart 
and  I  know  my  own.  Perhaps  this  feeling 
showed  in  my  face  a  moment.  "But  you 
are  willing,  you  know,"  he  said  quickly. 

Others  were  standing  about — I  knew 
that  they  would  hear  my  reply. 

I  am  glad  I  could  make  my  voice  clear 
and  strong. 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said.  "Willing  and  very 
proud." 

Most  of  the  boys,  like  Norman,  were 
active  in  athletics.  My  grandson — I 
am  really  afraid  to  say  this,  he  may  never 
forgive  me — won  six  medals  and  was 
track  captain  of  the  Woodward  High  School 
running  team,  it's  no  time  at  all  since 
he  got  the  first,  yet  he  was  still  in  short 
trousers. 

Well,  that's  past.  It  is  Private  Norman 
LeRoy,  of  Company  I,  now,  until  the  war 
is  finished.  A  musical  device  placed  in  the 
offices  was  playing  old  war-tunes — "Tent- 
ing To-night"  and  "No,  You'll  Not 
Forget  Me,  Mother." 

How  long  ago  since  we  sang  those  songs ! 
How  very  long  ago  since  Norman's  grand- 
father and  I  took  refuge  in  the  stone 
chimney  of  our  Kentucky  farmhouse  and 
heard  the  bullets  fired  by  Morgan's  men 
spatter  against  the  outside  wall. 

"And  so  you  really  want  to  go?  You 
expect  to  be  called  into  action  soon?"  I 
hope  my  voice  was  strong  as  I  put  the  last 
question  of  my  interview.  His  was  but 
the  short  answer,  "Yes." 

As  I  left  the  recruiting-offices  the  reveille 
call  rang  out.  They  were  starting  for 
the  noonday  patriotic  meeting  to  inspire 
volunteering. 

"Help  us  all  you  can,  will  you?"  my 
grandson  asked. 

I  have.     All  I  could. 
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Lincoln  Parkway,  Lincoln  Park  System,  Chicago,  III. 
Treated  with  "Tarvia-A"  in  iqis 


Why  You  Should 

Be  Interested  in  Good  Roads — 


Do  you  know  that  a  motor 
car,  which  weighs  only  1 5  00 
lbs.,  is  actually  "heavier  on 
the  road"  than  a  wagon 
loaded  with  a  ton  of  coal  ? 

The  motor  car  is  "heavier  and 
harder'  on  the  road  because  its 
rear  wheels,  carrying  the  traction 
power,  relentlessly  scrape  and 
grind  the  road-surface.  And  there 
are  3,000,000  automobiles  in 
operation  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, and  more  coming  every  year. 

Unless  your  road  is  properly  built 
these  wheels  will  scatter  your 
road  and  your  taxes  to  the  wind  in 
the  form  of  dust,  because  a  dusty 
road  means  a  disintegrating  road. 

Modern  traffic  demands  some- 
thing better  than  ordinary  macad- 
am. It  demands  a  road  that  will 
withstand  motor  traffic;  a  road  of 
easy  traction ;  a  road  that  is  water- 
proof; and,  in  addition,  it  de- 
mands all  this  at  a  fair  price  of 
construction  and  a  low  cost  of  up- 
keep. 


The 


The  question  is,  What  road  will 
answer  that  description  ? 

The  answer  is,  a  Tarvia  road. 

You  may  think  this  a  broad 
statement,  but  remember  it  is 
backed  up  by  the  experience  of 
thousands  of  towns  all  over  this 
country  and  Canada  where  Tarvia 
has  been  successfully  used. 

Ask  any  road  commissioner  or  en- 
gineer about  Tarvia  roads  and  he 
will  tell  you  of  their  efficiency  and 
economy. 

Or  ask  our  service  department 
regarding  the  matter,  and  you  will 
be  supplied  with  information  and 
illustrated  booklets  that  will  tell 
you  what  Tarvia  roads  have  done 
for  other  communities  and  give 
you  facts  and  figures  for  presen- 
tation to  your  own  town  and  road 
authorities. 

Taxpayers  should  interest  them- 
selves in  this  problem  because  it 
affects  the  pleasure,  comfort  and 
investments  of  every  one  of  them. 

Booklets  free  upon    request. 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham 

Kansas  City       Minneapolis       Nashville      Salt  Lake  City         Seattle         Peoria 
The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg        Vancouver        St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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ProtectYourHouse 

^       as  the  Railroads 

-?        Protect  the  Fruit 

they  Carry 


HPAKE  a  lesson  from  the  railroads.  Think  how  their  won- 
A  derful  refrigerator-cars  bring  us  tropical  fruits  in  dead- 
of-winter  and  keep  our  meats  in  prime  condition  during 
sizzling  summer. 

Build  that  new  home  of  yours  the  same  way.  Have  it 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer— line  the  walls,  parti- 
tions and  floors  with  the  greatest  of  all  thermal-insulators— • 


BETWEEN  YOU  AND  THE  WEATHER 

Linofelt  is  used  by  leading  railroads  to  insulate  their 
refrigerator-cars,  and  it  is  producing  wonderfully  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Linofelt  is  a  thick  building  quilt  of 
„  flax  fibre  between  two  sheets  of  tough 

Kraft  paper,  38  times  more  effective  than  best  red  rosin 
building  paper.  Pays  its  way  in  2  seasons  in  coal  saving 
Deadens  sound.   Rotproof,  verminproof,  odorless :  prac- 
tically indestructible.    Architects  recommend  it. 

_  „    .  ,_     ,  32-Page  Book  FREE 

Union  Fibre«Co. 

Dept.  11,  Union  Fibre  Building  Winona,  MiniT  //'$. 

World's   Largest  Exclusive  Makers  of  Thermal  Insulation       if-  \< 


Happiness  Here  Below  S^t'T^w 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.   Read  Walter  DeVoe's 

Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing."     £i.:o  postpaid 

from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


The  Supreme  Test 

Ever  been  on  an   ocean-going 
steamship?  Then  you  know  what* 
terrific  strain  and  vibration  the 
wall  lining  of  the  staterooms,  din- 
ing room  and  saloons  must  stand. 


(c&vocx&o&stf 


is  the  only  material,  except  steel  or  wood 
panels,  that  can  satisfactorily  withstand 
this  severe  test.  It  is  now  used  on  sev- 
eral steamships  in  preference  to  steel 
and  wood. 

There's  proof  of  the  strength,  dura- 
bility, moisture- proof ness,  decorative 
adaptability,  non-  warping  and  non- 
shrinking  qualities  of  Compo-Board — 
the  modern  wall-lining. 

The    reason    is   its    wood-core  construction. 
How  important  it  is,  then,  that  you  look  for  and 
get  the  wood-core  wall  board 
when   you  ask  for  Compo- 
Board. 

Write  for    sample  and 
interesting  booklet. 


THE  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 

4509  Lyndale  Ave.  N. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  f»ur  books 
sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  f. 


OAK  INTERIOR  TRIM 

for  Homes  and  Public  Buildings 
and  for  the  corresponding  FURNI- 
TURE ,  is  desired  by  the  well-inform- 
ed not  only  because  of  its  historic  ex- 
cellence as  a  cabinet- wood  and  its 
inborn  trait  of  "staying  put, "but 
also  because,  by  reason  of  centuries 
of  respectful  familiarity,  there  is  an 
inbred  accuracy  in  handling  OAK 
among  those  who  work  in  woods. 
They  know  how  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults without  experiment. 
The  American  Oak  Mfrs.  Assn. 

know  the  whys   and  hows  of  OAK.    Ask 
them  any  sort  of  questions.  Please  address 

R.  1415  14  Main  St, Memphis,  Tenn. 
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JOII*    G.  JOHNSON,  LAWYER 

T^WO  Presidents  asked  him  to  sit  upon 
J-  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  another 
invited  him  to  be  Attorney-General.  The 
elder  Morgan  took  no  important  business 
step  without  consulting  him.  For  seven- 
teen years  no  great  case  has  been  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  he  did 
not  appear,  and  in  the  past  three  decades 
approximately  four  hundred  million  dol- 
lars have  been  invested  in  corporate  inter- 
ests on  his  recommendation,  while  it  was 
customary  for  brokers  to  buy  bonds  "sub- 
ject to  Johnson's  opinion  as  to  their  legal- 
ity." It  is  a  proverb  among  financiers 
and  lawyers  that  his  opinion  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  judicial  decision — and  yet, 
when  he  died  a  few  days  ago,  he  was  almost 
unknown  save  to  the  elect  of  law,  finance, 
and  art. 

Johnson  was  unknown  because  he  chose 
to  be,  because  it  pleased  his  rugged  char- 
acter to  remain  in  obscurity.  At  the 
time  he  was  acclaimed  as  "the  greatest 
lawyer  in  the  English-speaking  world" 
his  biography  in  "Who's  Who"  was  as 
follows : 

"  Johnson,  John  G.,  corporation  lawyer." 
And  the  story  goes  that  Johnson  had  not 
supplied  even  this  meager  information, 
for  he  never  gave  out  statements  or  inter- 
views. He  said  that  he  wras  too  busy,  and 
the  fact  that  other  people  did  speak  for 
publication  interested  him  not  at  all. 
Johnson  always  did  things  in  his  own  way. 
In  business  hours  he  was  a  great  lawyer,  for 
recreation  he  collected  art,  and  both  what 
he  did  and  his  way  of  doing  it  Avere  original. 
His  art  collection  is  considered  in  another 
department.  Johnson  was  a  self-made 
man,  remarks  the  New  York  Times: 

His  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  Chestnui 
Hill,  beyond  the  old  suburb  of  German- 
town,  and  his  mother  was  a  milliner.  The 
little  John  Johnson  used  to  deliver  hats 
from  his  mother's  shop  in  the  days  before 
he  went  to  high  school.  But  as  soon  as  he 
was  graduated  from  the  city  schools,  in 
1858,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
he  began  to  study  law\  He  entered  the 
office  of  Benjamin  and  Murray  Rush  in 
Philadelphia  as  a  scrivener  when  he  was 
sixteen,  and  later  worked  wdth  Power, 
Wallace  &  Judson,  a  firm  of  attorneys,  and 
succeeded  to  then*  practise.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1863,  but  it  was  in  the 
early  days  when  he  was  copying  out  papers 
that  he  made  the  discovery  and  the  de- 
cision upon  which  the  most  of  his  success 
rests. 

He  found  out  that  very  few  lawyers 
really  knew  corporation  law.  And  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  learn  it. 

He  did.  Before  he  was  thirty-five 
John  G.  Johnson's  "the  law  says"  had 
become  what  it  has  been  ever  since— 
the  authoritative  statement  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal.  He  knew  corporation 
laAV  as  no  lawyer  in  America  has  ever 
known  it.  Juries  have  occasionally  de- 
cided against  him,  but  no  attorney  has 
ever  wTorsted  him  on  a  point  of  law. 

Garfield    and    Cleveland    each    invited 
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AfcDont  Use  Paint  He« 

use  STONE-TEX 

For  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  masonry  walls  of  any 
kind,  STONE-TEX  is  admittedly  the  right  coating.  It  is  prepared 
specifically  for  use  on  such  surfaces,  and  produces  an  attractive, 
soft-colored,  even  finish  which  wears  better  than  paint,  looks 
better,  and  will  not  chip,  flake  or  peel  off. 

All  masonry  walls  are  more  or  less  porous.  During  storms  and 
damp  seasons,  they  soak  in  moisture,  making  the  building  damp  and 
unsanitary.  The  moisture  also  mixesvwith  dust  from  the  streets, 
producing  unsightly  streaks  and  stains. 

But  in  Stone-Textured  walls,  the  pores  are  filled  with  a  hard,  flint- 
like cement  coating  and  all  hair  cracks  are  sealed.  The  building  is 
dry  at  all  times.  The  coating,  being  moisture-proof,  retains  its 
beauty  for  years,  at  the  same  time  giving  adequate  protection 
against  the  elements. 

Ordinary  paints  could  not  give  such  results.  Being  intended  for 
wood,  they  offer  little  resistance  to  moisture,  when  used  on  masonry. 
So  they  soon  flake  and  peel  off,  and  the  walls  again  must  be  coated. 
Don't  use  paint  on  masonry  walls.  Use  Stone-Tex  ifonly  for  economy. 

STONE-TEX  gives  a  beautiful  flat  finish — most  desirable  for 
concrete,  stucco,  brick,  etc.     Equally  suitable  for  new  or  old  walls 
and  furnished  in  a  variety  of  pleasing  tones.     Protects 
the  building  against  disintegration  and  lengthens  its  life. 
Applied  with  a  brush. 


Write  today  for  free  color  card  and  handsomely  illustrated 
STONE-TEX  book  giving  full  information. 

THE  TRUS-CON  LABORATORIES 

136  Trus-Con  BIdg.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Problems  of  waterproofing,  dampproofing  and  hard- 
ening cement  have  been  the  province  of  the  Trus-Con 
Laboratories  for  many  years.  The  organization  of 
this  well  known  company  includes  a  corps  of  expert 
chemists  and^chemical  engineers,  whose  advice  upon 
special  problems  in  this  field  is  at  your  disposal.  This 
consulting  service  is  without  charge  or  obligation. 
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With,  each 
movement 

of  (lie 

body 


ffiive  and  take" 
feature 
justs  automatically 


<Su6fiender6/ 


rov  corn 


NO  grip  on  shoulders,  no  pull 
on  buttons;  so  good  to  the 
shoulders,  and  serviceable,  so  kind 
to  the  pocketbook.  They  hang  the 
trousers  right  under  all  conditions. 

For  Every  Preference 

there's  a  President.  Light  ones  for 
dress  and  business,  sturdy  ones  for 
rougher  service ;  all  lengths.widths, 
popular  colors  and  serviceable 
webs.  The  highest  possible  sus- 
pender quality. 

Ask  for  Presidents  by  Name 

Dealers,  everywhere,  sell  them. 
We  guarantee  them.  If  yours 
prove  unsatisfactory— in  any  par- 
ticular—mail  them  to  US.  We  will 
repair,  replace,  or  (if  requested) 
refund  your  money. 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 

DEALERS:  ^Ve  «'uarawee  satisfac- 
tion to  your  customers — 
we  guarantee  sales  to  you — it's  an  absolute 
money  back  agreement  in  both  cases.  Get 
Presidents"  and  "Shirley  Make"  suspenders 
from  your  Jobber. 


i.-\\ 


Lunch  Sei 

For  all  your  outdoor  excursions 
— motor  parties,  picnics,  etc., — by 
land  and  water,  be  sure  to  take 
with  you  a 

Mapleware  Lunch  Set 

Light  in  weight,  dainty,  clean  and  whole- 
some. Dishes  are  one-piece  sugar  maple, 
and  carry  any  foods — hot  or  cold;  table- 
cover  and  napkins  fine  quality  wood- 
fibre.   No  dishwashing — burn  the  debris. 

41  pieces  in  convenient  carton,  including: 

6  Dinner    Plates— 2  long  platters,  2 

Deep  Salad  Dishes,  6    Medium  Side 

Plates,   6  Butter  or   Salt  Dishes,  12 

r     Sanitary     Spoons    or     Spreaders,     1 

Table-Cover  48x60  inches  (wood  fibre), 

6  Large  Napkins  (wood  fibre). 

Retail  price  35c  the  set,  3  sets  $1.00 
Trial  Sets  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

THE  OVAL  WOOD   DISH  CO. 
Dept.  2,  Delta,  Ohio 

New  Orlean?  New  York  City 
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him  In  Hie  Supreme  Court  Bench,  and 
McKinley  presl  the  Attorney-Generalship 
upon  him.    f  I  *  declined  the  offices,  because 

he  did  not  think  ii  would  be  fair  to  the 
big  interests,  especially  estates  that  had 
depended  on  him  for  advice  for  years, 
in  desert  i hem. 

When,  under  Cleveland,  he  was  asked 
to  succeed  Judge  Bradley  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  his  income  from  his  law  practise 
was  something  like  $100,000  a  year.  He 
made  more  money  from  lawyers'  consulta- 
tions  alone  than  almost  any  other  lawyer 
in  Philadelphia  from  his  entire  practise. 

Johnson's  utter  indifference  to  accepted 
standards  was  brought  out  strikingly  in  his 
fees.     There  was  no  way  of  telling  before- 
hand what  his  charge  was  to  be,  and  other 
lawyers  accused  him  of  setting  down  as  his 
price  the  first  figure  which  came  into  his 
head,  whether  it  was  high  or  low.    Usually 
it  was  low,  says  The  Times.     Altho  John- 
son's    reputation     would     have     justified 
almost  any   charge  whatever    (frequently 
his  fee  was  over  one  hundred   thousand 
dollars  for  a  single  case),  his  customary 
fees  were  no  greater  than  those  of  a  strug- 
gling young  attorney.     If  he  became  rich 
through  the  law,  it  was  rather  by  arguing 
many  cases  than  exacting  enormous  prices. 
He  would  frequently  appear  in  five  im- 
portant suits  in  a  morning.      The   Times 
records: 

When  he  defended  the  Sugar  Trust 
before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
— this  is  one  of  the  lawyers'  stories  of  his 
incorrigibility — he  was  the  greatest  of  a 
group  of  expensive  counsel  so  retained, 
and  his  bill  might  have  been  almost  any- 
thing he  chose  to  make  it.  What  he  did 
choose  to  make  it  was  just  three  thousand 
dollars.  He  sent  it  to  New  York,  and 
the  other  lawyers  gasped.  They  not  only 
gasped;  they  pointedly  objected.  How 
could  they,  they  argued  sensibly,  present 
their  own  entirely  rational  bills  when 
John  G.  Johnson  chose  to  act  like  that! 
It  was  suggested  that  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
consider his  bill.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  course, 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  had  named, 
it  was  explained,  the  precise  amount  that 
he  thought  his  services  were  worth!  The 
story  goes  that  he  asked  Havemeyer  for 
one  of  his  fine  paintings  in  lieu  of  a  fee, 
and  was  much  displeased  when  the  "sugar 
king"  insisted  upon  paying  him  $100,000 
instead! 

After  these  reports  of  low  charges  there 
is  something  positively  comforting  in  the 
report  that  his  fees  from  the  Standard  Oil 
and  the  Northern  Securities  cases  were  the 
largest  known  in  this  country,  and  that 
the  Northern  Securities  defense,  which 
was  said  to  be  the  finest  argument  ever 
heard  before  the  Supreme  Court,  brought 
him  also  $100,000. 

In  the  assurance  that  he  "only  spent 
fifteen  minutes  on  that  case,"  he  meant 
exactly  what  he  said.  He  told  Mr.  Morgan 
a  few  years  ago  that  he  had  mastered  one 
of  the  financier's  intricate  cases  in  twenty 
minutes  and  defended  it  in  fifteen — this  in 
explanation  for  one  of  his  low  fees.  He 
could  walk  into  the  court-room  without 
looking  at  a  case,  investigate  it,  having 
got  the  papers  to  hand,  while  his  opponent 
was  being  "  eloquent  "—John  G.  Johnson 
was  never  "eloquent"  himself— get  up  and 
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speak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  walk 
out  of  the  room  with  his  case  won.  He  has 
many  times  been  known  to  argue  five 
cases  in  a  single  morning.  Lawyers  who 
asked  him  on  one  day  for  an  opinion 
received  his  statement  by  the  next  morn- 
ing's earliest  mail.  His  mind  worked  like 
lightning,  and  never,  his  colleagues  say, 
did  John  G.  Johnson  forget  anything 
whatsoever. 

He  was  a  big  man,  with  broad  shoulders, 
a  large  head,  a  shaggy  white  mustache,  and 
a  quick  stride  that  carried  him  into  court 
in  a  hurry  and  out  of  it  before  most  of  his 
hearers  realized  that  this  very  speedy 
person  was  not  going  to  talk  any  more. 
And  he  carried  out  the  impression  of  gen- 
eral bigness  in  the  way  he  presented  a 
case.  He  hung  on  to  his  argument,  and 
to  what  "the  law  says,"  like  a  bulldog. 
He  sometimes  clenched  his  fists  and  he 
sometimes  pounded  on  the  table,  and  he 
had  a  funny  habit— his  only  mannerism— 
of  twiddling  his  eyeglasses,  swinging  them 
back  and  forth  and  winding  the  cord 
around  his  fingers  as  he  talked. 

One  thing  Johnson  did  forget.  He  forgot 
that  he  was  a  great  man.  He  did  not  stand 
upon  his  dignity  as  much  as  his  chief  clerk, 
and  he  had  no  greater  respect  for  his  own 
ability  as  a  lawyer  than  the  law  students 
in  his  office  had  for  theirs.  Indeed,  unless 
they  were  most  unusual  students,  he  had  a 
more  modest  opinion  of  his  own  omniscience. 
He  was  enough  of  a  man  to  enjoy  childish 
things.  The  Times  relates  the  following 
anecdotes: 

They  tell  a  pretty  little  story  in  Phila- 
delphia of  Johnson  as  a  young  student,  in 
the  days  when  he  was  mastering  corpor- 
ation law.  He  was  in  Benjamin  Rush's 
office  when  two  of  Mr.  Rush's  little  nephews 
came  in  one  day  to  see  their  uncle.  The 
older  man  was  busy,  and  young  Johnson 
set  himself  to  entertain  the  children.  From 
some  unguessed  corner  of  his  own  he 
brought  out  a  toy  theater,  with  a  curtain, 
and  scenes,  and  actors  that  moved  on 
wires.  And  with  the  theater  he  played 
"Hamlet"  for  the  children  nearly  all  after- 
noon, pulling  the  puppets  about  the  stage 
and  reciting  long  pages  from  the  play  the 
while. 

Every  morning  before  nine  Mr.  John- 
son walked  from  his  big  house  on  South 
Broad  Street  to  his  office,  in  the  Land 
Title  Building,  and,  having  lunched  on  a 
sandwich  or  a  bowl  of  soup  at  one  of  the 
quick-lunch  restaurants  that  Mr.  Belasco 
likes  to  show  us,  every  evening  at  six  or 
after  he  walked  home  again.  Walking 
ywas  his  only  exercise,  and  sometimes  he 
found  the  quick-lunch  room  not  quick 
enough  and  walked  while  he  lunched.  The 
sight  of  John  Gr.  Johnson  striding  along 
Broad  Street  munching  a  sandwich  was  not 
infrequent  in  Philadelphia.  And  often 
of  an  evening  he  carried  huge  books,  and  an 
old-fashioned  green  bag  full  of  papers,  as 
companions  at  home  for  half  the  night. 

His  court-room  method  was  one  of 
straightforward  legal  argument  and  fact, 
altho  his  keen  sense  of  humor  could  not  al- 
ways be  supprest.  Upon  one  occasion,  The 
Times  affirms, 

Johnson's  opponent  based  his  argu- 
ment   upon    the    opinions    contained    in 
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The  Smokeless  Age 

From  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  the  long  train  emerges  and  rolls 
into  the  great  white  terminal. 

No  trail  of  black  smoke  marks  its  course.  No  cinders  fly.  No 
panting,  puffing  and  snorting  thing  of  iron  thunders  its  arrival. 

Almost  noiselessly,  it  glides  into  the  train  shed,  propelled  by 
power  unseen  and  unheard. 

Though  it  has  just  passed  through  a  two-mile  tunnel  under  the 
North  River,  car  windows  are  open  to  the  breeze  and  passengers 
alight  cool  and  comfortable  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis. 

No  one  can  enter  New  York  City  today  by  either  of  two  great 
highways  of  steel — the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford — without  benefiting  by  the  advent  of  the 
smokeless  age  in  railroading. 

The  magnificent  terminal  of  the  one  and  the  notable  trunk-line 
electrification  of  the  other  are  monuments  to  the  enterprise  of  the 
companies  that  conceived  and  built  them.  But  they  are  hardly 
less  monuments  to  the  engineering  and  manufacturing  resources  of 
Westinghouse  Electric. 

From  the  Westinghouse  Automatic  Stokers  that  keep  the  fires 
going  under  the  power-house  boilers  and  the  Westinghouse  Turbo- 
Alternators  that  generate  the  electric  current,  to  the  Baldwin- 
Westinghouse  Locomotives  that  handle  the  immense  volume  of 
traffic  without  smoke  and  soot  and  with  remarkable  efficiency, 
every  important  step  in  the  production,  transmission,  control  and 
application  of  power  on  these  two  great  railway  electrifications  is 
effected  with  the  aid  of  Westinghouse. 

Further  evidence  of  Westinghouse  proficiency  in  apolying  electricity  to  rail- 
road operation  is  to  be  found  in  the  electrification  of  the  Paoli  Division  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  which  solved  a  difficult  problem  of  congestion  in  the  Broad 
Street  Station  at  Philadelphia;  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  one  of  the  first  to 
operate  extensively  by  electricity;  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  a  mountain-grade 
electrification  over  which  passes  the  heaviest  electrically-handled  freight  tonnage 
in  the  world,  and  other  roads  both  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Reducing  the  Great 
Infant  Mortality 

To-day  after  years  of  experiments  by  scientists  and 
experts,  the  progressive  members  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity endorse  the  easily  assimilated  Holstein  cows' 
milk,  as  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk 
when  conditions  arise  preventing  the  feeding  of  an  in- 
fant at  the  breast.  Holstein  cows'  milk,  rich  in  body 
building  proteins,  but  low  in  fat  percentage,  imparts  to 
the  consumer  the  peculiar  vitality  of  the  big,  healthy 

Black  and  White  "  cattle.  In  the  enlightened  nation- 
wide movements  to  insure  the  future  health  of  the  nation 
and  to  reduce  the  appalling  infant  mortality,  Holstein 
cows  milk  is  exerting  a  most  powerful  influence.  Hol- 
stein cows  milk  is  naturally  light  colored.  Science  has 
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Gilbert  Bacon's  "  Digest  of  English  Law," 
which  lie  quoted  exhaustively  on  the  sub- 
ject. When  Johnson's  turn  came  to  speak, 
he  cited  American  decisions  and  prece- 
dent, and  then  turned  to  the  Court  with 
;i   plain  question: 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  going 
to  prefer  a  little  bit  of  English  bacon  to 
the  whole  American  hog?" 


McGRAW  COLLECTS 

A/'ES,  it  is  a  good  deal  of  money.  John 
*■  McGraw,  the  manager  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  signed  a  contract  recently 
calling  for  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  five  years  and  a  share  in  the  club's 
profits  besides.  Forty  thousand  is  enough 
to  support  a  baker's  dozen  of  college  pro- 
fessors, a  raft  of  ministers,  and  half  the 
struggling  artists  in  America,  but,  then, 
one  must  remember  that  baseball  wouldn't 
be  quite  the  same  if  McGraw  wasn't  fight- 
ing with  the  Giants.  The  games  at  the 
Polo  Grounds  would  lose  spice  if  Mac 
did  not  dive  from  the  dugout  to  hold 
blistering  colloquy  with  the  umpire  and, 
usually,  to  finish  his  speech  outside  the 
fence.  Furthermore,  as  the  New  York 
American  points  out,  he  stands  at  the  top 
of  his  profession. 

McGraw  went  to  New  York  in  the  fall 
of  1902  to  take  charge  of  a  tail-end  team. 
He  had  no  chance  to  better  the  position  of 
the  club  that  year,  but  in  1903  he  finished 
second. 

In  1904  he  won  the  National  League 
pennant,  but  did  not  play  for  the  world's 
championship.  In  1905  he  won  the  pen- 
nant and  the  series  with  the  Athletics  for 
the  world's  title. 

In  1906  his  supposedly  invincible  club 
was  shot  to  pieces  by  accident,  and  he.  had 
to  rebuild.  In  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  he 
won  the  National  League  pennant  with  the 
team  that  has  only  comparatively  recently 
been  dismantled  and  dispersed,  but  he  was 
beaten  each  year  in  the  world's  series. 

Again  he  had  to  rebuild,  and  he  starts 
the  present  season  with  the  club  that 
hung  up  a  new  major -league  baseball 
record  last  year  with  twenty-six  straight 
victories.  It  was  last  season,  too,  but 
not  with  the  same  club,  that  McGraw 
hung  up  the  record  of  seventeen  straight 
victories  away  from  home,  which  is  in 
itself  a  new  mark  for  baseball. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  managers  who  have 
won  five  pennants.  In  1908  he  finished 
in  a  tie  with  Chicago,  on  account  of  the 
memorable  Merkle  incident,  but  lost  the 
play-off  game. 

McGraw  was  forty-four  years  old  on 
April  7.  He  entered  the  big  league  about 
1893  with  the  famous  Baltimore  Orioles 
and  was  a  great  player  in  his  day.  For 
many  a  year  he  was  the  storm- 
petrel  of  the  big  leagues,  but  the  past  few 
years  have  seen  a  vast  change  in  his 
temperament. 

He  is  not  the  fire-eater  of  old.  He  has 
grown  gray  and  tolerant — or  at  least 
more  tolerant.  He  has  been  working  the 
past  five  years  under  a  contract  which 
called  for  $30,000  a  year.  Before  that  he 
got  around  $18,000  a  year.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  his  new  contract  he  will  probably 
have  served  longer  as  manager  of  one 
club  than  any  other  man  ever  in  the  game. 
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GUGGENHEIMER,  UNTERMYER  &  MARSHALL 
No.  120  Broadway,  New  York 

Cyclone  Fence  Company  June  30th,  1916. 

Waukegan,  Ills. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  take  great  pleasure  in  herewith  enclos- 
ing check  for  $5,256.89,  being  the  amount  of  your  bill. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  making  this  payment  with  great 
satisfaction  and  that  the  work  as  done  is  fully  up  to  all 
your  promises  to  me.  I  would  be  glad  at  any  time  to 
recommend  your  Company  to  my  friends,  as  being  thor- 
oughly reliable  in  the  character  of  the  work  that  they 
have  done.  Very  truly  yours, 

Saml.  Untermycr. 


Cyclone  Fence,  from  the  standpoint 
of  beauty,  character,  great  strength  and 
durability,  is  America's  greatest  fence, 
built  by  America's  greatest  fence  man- 
ufacturers. It  affords  absolute  protec- 
tion to  public  and  private  grounds. 
No  other  means  so  fully  conserves  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  constructive 
work  of  man. 


Property  Protection.  Fencing  Pays 


Cyclone  Fence  is  especially  designed  as  a  beautifying  and  safeguarding  enclo- 
sure for  large  country  and  suburban  estates,  public  parks,  club  grounds,  municipal 
and  government  grounds,  cemeteries,  etc.  Its  unapproachable  quality  imparts 
distinction  and  charm  to  the  grounds  enclosed. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will  freely  assist  and  advise  with  you  without  charge. 
Our  free  catalog  is  one  of  our  worth-while  books  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you. 

Write  to  office  nearest  you,  or  to  home  offices  at  Waukegan,  Illinois 

CYCLONE    FENCE    COMPANY 


Waukegan,  111. 


(The    Master    Fence    Builders) 
Dept.   140 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


Branches : 


New   York 


Detroit 


Chicago 


Oakland,   Cal. 


Cyclone  Fence  Company,  Dept.  140,  Waukegan,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  illustrated  catalog  on  items  checked  below: 

□  Cyclone  Property  Protection  Fence  □  Cyclone  "4-in-i"  Playground  Outfits 

□  Cyclone  Ornamental  Lawn  Fence  a  Cyclone  Walk  Gates  and  Drive  Gates 

□  Cyclone  Chain  Link  Fence  D  Cyclone  Farm  Gates 

in  Cyclone  Cemetery  Fence  D  Hy-Grade  Iron  Fencing  and  Gates 

Q  Cyclone  Vine  Trellis  and  Arches  □  Hy-Grade  Window  Guards  and  Grills 

□  Cyclone  Entrance  Arches  d  Hy-Grade  Iron  and  Wire  Work  for  Kennels. 
O  Cyclone  Flower-bed  Border  Poultry  Houses,  Zoological  Gardens,  etc 


My  name 


P.  O. 


State 
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"See  What  I've  Ironed  in  an  Hour 
With  the  Simplex  Ironer!" 

"I  feel  as  fresh  as  when  I  started.  I  formerly  spent  an  entire 
forenoon  doing  the  same  ironing,  and  when  I  had  finished — my 
feet  and  back  ached  and  I  was  tired  out  for  the  day ! 

^  "Now,  I  iron  my  Table  and  Bed  Linen,  including  Lace  Doilies, 
Center  Pieces,  Dresser  Scarfs  and  fine  Bedspreads;  the  Children's 
Play  Clothes,  my  own  House  Dresses  and  Lingerie,  and  all  the 
family  Underwear  with  the 


The  "Simplex"  is  the  BEST,  the  QUICKEST,  the  EASIEST 
and  the  CHEAPEST  Way  to  Iron 


Best,  because  the  even  heat  and  uniform  pres- 
sure produce  a  beautiful  finish  not  obtainable  with     . 
a  hand  iron.     The  perfect  control  insures  straight 
edges,  which  distinguish  hand  ironing  from  ordi- 
nary mangle  work. 

Quickest,  because  it  will  iron  in  1  hour  what 
ordinarily  will  take  4  hours  to  do  with  a  hand  iron. 

Easiest,  because  there  is  no  lifting  or  pushing 
of  heavy  irons  and  no  necessity  of  standing  and 
walking  for  hours. 


Cheapest,  because  the  total  expense  is  only  3 
to  4  cents  for  an  average  ironing — much  cheaper 
than  heating  hand  irons  of  any  kind. 

Can  be  had  on  Easy  Payments  and  on  Trial  — 
prices  $30  and  up.  The  Simplex  is  durably  made 
to  last  a  lifetime.     Eight  sizes. 

Write  today  for  our  FREE  Illustrated  Book,  "  Clean  Linen 
in  Abundance."  It  will  show  you  the  many  different 
articles  you  can  iron  and  the  small  time  required  for  each  — 
a  table  cloth  in  three  minutes,  etc. 


AMERICAN    IRONING    MACHINE    COMPANY 

506,  168   N.  MICHIGAN   AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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ADMIRAL  MAYO'S  POLICING  TASK 

BETWEEN  Newfoundland  and  the 
Panama  Canal  is  flung  a  line  of 
American  war-ships  engaged  in  one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  which  has  ever  confronted  a 
navy.  It  is  their  duty  to  protect  the  East- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  ships  which  ply  along  it,  from 
damage  by  submarines.  They  are  guard- 
ing against  a  genuine  danger.  One  [/-boat 
missed  a  shot  with  a  torpedo  at  the  de- 
stroyer Smith,  and  when  firing  with  heavy 
guns  was  heard  off  Cape  Cod  recently  the 
news  that  Admiral  Mayo  was  engaged  in  a 
brush  with  Fritz  ran  over  the  country  like 
wild-fire.  For  Admiral  Mayo  is  in  com- 
mand of  our  first  line  of  defense,  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  altho  the  rumors  of  a 
fight  off  Cape  Cod  proved  to  be  only 
rumors,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  Ad- 
miral Mayo  will  go  into  action  before  long. 
And  who  is  Mayo?  The  layman  knows 
little  about  the  man  who  controls  the 
destinies  of  America's  most  advanced 
fighting  force,  for,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  Tampico  incident,  Admiral  Mayo's 
record  is  technical — that  is  to  say,  colorless 
to  men  who  are  not  versed  in  naval  affairs. 
But  seamen  appreciate  the  self-effacing, 
decisive  services  which  are  treated  in  the 
Newr  York  Sun: 

Associates  of  Mayo  say  that  he  was  an 
efficient  member  of  the  Navy  from  the 
time  he  was  graduated  from  Annapolis  in 
1876.  The  Admiral  began  his  naval 
career  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  ap- 
peared as  a  candidate  for  Annapolis  on  the 
appointment  of  Worthington  Curtis  Smith, 
a  Representative  from  Vermont.  Four 
years  later  he  took  the  post  of  passed 
midshipman  on  one  of  the  old  combination 
stoam-and-sail  vessels,  the  Tennessee,  and 
within  two  years  had  received  his  ensign's 
stripe.  His  inclination  for  scientific  work, 
Avhich  has  since  been  responsible  for  his 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  man-of- 
war  as  a  fighting  -  machine,  led  him  into 
such  departments  as  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  and  the  naval  branch  of  the 
Hydrographic  Office  at  Port  Townsend, 
Washington. 

Two  circumstances  have  operated  to 
cloud  the  public's  opinion  of  Admiral 
Mayo.  One  is  his  aversion  to  publicity. 
He  always  has  kept  aloof  from  controversy 
and  never  has  gone  about,  as  some  naval 
officials  have,  with  the  beating  of  drums 
and  the  sounding  of  trumpets.  He  has 
appeared  to  prefer  to  keep  out  of  the  public 
eye.  .  Having  heard  of  him  so  infrequently, 
until  lately,  the  public  has  come  to  think 
that  he  could  not  at  the  most  be  above 
the  average  of  naval  commanders. 

Then,  too,  fate  has  been  rather  miserly 
in  giving  him  opportunities  to  demonstrate 
his  fitness  for  command.  When  the 
chance  came  at  Tampico  in  April,  1914,  he 
promptly  embraced  it  and  the  people  next 
day  were  asking,  "Who  is  this  man  Mayo, 
who  dared,  without  consulting  the  Navy 
Department  or  any  of  his  superiors,  to 
demand  a  salute  from  the  Huerta  Govern- 
ment because  some  of  the  American  sailors 
were  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  arrest?" 

Promotions  are  not  rapid  in  the  American 
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Sold  in  the  whole  bean,  ground  or 
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WhatiflbureM)fa 
Trained  Musician? 

V/OU  can  still  delight  others  with  beautiful  music,  and 
■1  stir  your  own  feelings  to  heights  of  ecstasy — just  as 

fine  pianists  do.  How?  By  having  in  your  home  a  Hallet  &  Davis 
Virtuolo  "Instinctiue"  Player  Piano. 

Because  the  Virtuolo  lets  you  throw  your  very  soul  into  the 
music— express  every  passing  mood.  And  you  are  really  not  con- 
scious of  how  you  are  making  the  music  sound  so  beautiful. 

The  foundation  of  the  Virtuolo  is  the  famous  Hallet  &  Davis 
Piano,  one  of  America's  oldest;  a  piano  honored  three-quarters  of 
a  century  for  tone  purity  and  careful  construction. 

Before  you  buy  your  player  send  for  theVirtuolo  catalog  and  prices. 

Hallet  &  Davis  Piano  Company 

151  BoylstonSt.  (Established  1839)  Boston   Mass. 

Hallet  &  Davis 

V I RT  U  O  LO 

Instinctive"  Player  Piano 
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The  Other  Side  of  the  Lantern 

By  Sir  Frederic..  Treves,  LL.D.  A  personally  conducted 
tour  around  the  world  without  leaving  your  armchair.  As 
physician  to  the  late  King  of  England,  Sir  Frederick  was 
favored  with  letters  of  introduction  which  enabled  him  to 
see  every  phase  of  life  (of  court  and  people)  in  the  various 
countries  visited.  A  peculiarly  graphic  style  enables  him  to 
present  these  in  most  vivid  form  to  the  reader.  Several  print- 
ings have  been  called  for.  the  truest  measure  of  its  interest. 

Cloth,  popular  edition,  $2.25  net;  by  mail  $2.40. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


To  Relieve 


There  Is  Always  One  Best  Word 

to  express,  in  speech  or  writing,  the  exact  thought  you  have 
in  mind.  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prepositions,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  will  give  you  just  that  word  and 
just  the  right  preposition  to  follow  it.  Cloth.  Si. SO,  by  mail, 
$1.62.         FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


mm^3&*&  0'  COAL  GIL 


CUT    YOUR     FUEL    BILL    more    than    half,    and  eet 
same  speed  and  power.     Put  a 

VaporatoK     on    your  &<r£<& 


HAY-FEVER 


Read  This  New  Book  by  an  Authority 

r-'EaX~Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure, "  bv  William 
C.  Hollopeter.  Just  published.  This  book  shows  you 
how  the  disease  arises,  how  it  should  be  treated,  and 
what  the  most  noted  experts  prescribe  for  it.  Dr.  Hol- 
lopeter  is  Pediatrician  to  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital,  and  has  held  high  office  in  other  branches 
ot  his  profession.  The  President  of  the  American 
"ay-l*  ever- Prevention  Association,  W.  Scheppegrell, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  says  of  this  book:  "  Doctor  Hollopeter's 
work  is  to  be  commended  as  giving  an  interesting  re- 
view of  the  literatur  ■  of  the  subject,  and  an  impartial 
analysis  of  the  various  treatments  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay-fever:  a  study  of  its  periodicity,  symptoms 
and  diagnosis;  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; suggestions  as  to  diet  and  exercise;  and  not  only 
his  own  treatment,  but  the  methods  employed  by  other 
physicians  which  have  afforded  certain  degrees  of  relief 
He  has  read  thousands  of  papers  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "Dr.  Hollopeter  has 
had  remarkable  success  with  a  simple  treatment  of 
hay-fever  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has  given 
relief  to  many  patients  in  his  private  practi.  1 

12mo,  cloth.  344  pases.  SI. 25;  by  mail,  S1.37 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


r 


So  simple  anyone  can  Install  In  an 
hour.  No  smoke,  no  carbon.  Lasts 
a  lifetime.  Uses  regular  carburetor. 
Send  for  literature.  Exclusive  terri- 
tory open  to  live  agents.  Write  quick, 

Vaporator    Mfg.  Co., 
S472  LindeU  Av..    St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Save  Time  and  Postage! 

Saves  two-thirds  time.  Detaches,  moistens, 
affixes  and  records  stamps  by  a  single. quick  oper- 
ation of  plunger.  Stops  waste  by  keeping 
stamps  locked  in  one  place,  protected  against 
loss,  spoilage,  misuse  and  theft. 

7fie  HULTIPOST 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Recorder 

Pays  for  itself  quickly  in  stamps  and  time  saved — 
in  any  size  office.  Small,  simple,  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Used  in  over  25,000 
offices.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  first 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  stamp 
affixers.  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL — no 
money  in  advance.  Write  at  once — for 
trial  machine  or  literature. 

MULTIPOST  CO., 

Dept.  A    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Navy,  but  the  Spanish  War  found  Mayo 
a  lieutenant,  a  Navy  rank  corresponding 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army. 
But  he  was  given  no  especial  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  himself  in  this  war  and 
he  remained  unknown  to  fame.  He  was 
taken  from  the  CJ.  S.  8.  Bennington  after 
the  war  had  been  in  progress  a  few  months 
and  given  a  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment,  where  he  served  with  great 
advantage  to  the  Government,  but  with- 
out attracting  public  notice. 

After  the  war  was  over  he  was  assigned 
to  the  battle- ship  Wisconsin  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-commander.  When  he 
reached  his  captaincy  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  armored  cruiser  California, 
then  the  flag-ship  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

While  Mayo  was  commandant  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy-Yard  in  San  Francisco, 
Secretary  Daniels  called  him  to  Washington 
for  a  conference  on  yard  construction,  and 
was  so  imprest  by  his  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  the  business  that  he  kept  the 
Admiral  in  Washington  as  aide  for  per- 
sonnel. In  1913  he  won  his  promotion  to 
rear-admiral,  but  he  did  not  like  shore 
duty,  and  after  six  weeks  in  the  War 
College  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  was  trans- 
ferred again,  this  time  to  the  fourth  division 
of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  then  in  Mexican 
waters.  His  services  during  the  Mexican 
troubles  made  him  an  admiral.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Sun: 

An  incident  not  generally  known  went 
toward  confirming  the  confidence  that  Sec- 
retary Daniels  held  in  the  Rear-Admiral. 
In  the  course  of  the  Mexican  trouble. 
Admiral  Mayo  served  notice  on  the  battling 
Federals  and  Constitutionalists  at  Tampieo 
that  he  had  created  a  neutral  zone  ashore 
and  that  he  would  be  very  much  pleased 
indeed  if  they  would  go  elsewhere  to  shoot 
each  other  up.  Within  the  zone  was  much 
valuable  property  belonging  to  Americans 
and  British  citizens,  and  through  the 
action  of  Admiral  Mayo — for  his  directions 
were  heeded  by  the  fighting  factions — the 
property  was  saved  from  destruction. 

Mayo's  forceful  qualities  have  won  him 
respect  throughout  the  Navy;  also  his 
qualities  of  fairness  and  justice. 

"I  don't  believe  Admiral  Mayo  ever  did 
an  unfair  thing  in  his  life,"  said  one  Navy 
officer  who  served  with  Mayo  on  the 
Arkansas.  "He  had  a  sense  of  absolute 
justice  and  all  his  men  knew  they  could 
get  that  from  him. 

"He  is  not  idolized  as  some  commanders 
have  been.  His  personality  probably  is 
too  reserved  for  that.  His  attitude  toward 
others  might  be  regarded  as  actually  cold 
unless  one  was  acquainted  with  the  genuine 
cordiality  that  is  hidden  beneath  an  almost 
taciturn  exterior." 

It  is  a  remark  in  Navy  circles  tha  i  Mayo 
never  gets  "rattled."  The  coolness  of  the 
atmosphere  with  which  he  surrounds  him- 
self he  always  takes  with  him.  Circum- 
stances distracting  to  others  find  him  with 
the  same  imperturbable  mental  poise  that 
marks  him  at  all  other  times. 

In  spite  of  his  apparent  coldness,  those 
who  have  served  with  him  say  that  he 
has  more  than  the  ordinary  consideration 
for  his  inferiors  in  rank.  It  is  an  almost 
irresistible  impulse  when  a  ship  meets  a 
difficult  situation  in  navigation  for  an 
officer  of  Admiral  Mayo's  rank  to  take  the , 
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charge  of  the  ship  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
subordinate  temporarily,  but  it  is  said  that 
Mayo  spares  the  feelings  of  those  under 
him  and  keeps  his  hands  off  the  running 
of  the  ship  entirely,  altho,  of  course,  he  has 
the  authority. 

The  Admiral  is  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
but  he  enforces  his  law  with  such  a  just 
hand  that  it  bears  lightly  on  those  who 
must  obey.  He  is  neither  big  nor  little 
physically.  His  once  sandy  hah  is  thin- 
ning in  the  upper  stretches.  He  has  eyes 
of  deep  blue  and  his  mouth  is  firm,  the  jaw 
firm,  set,  and  determined.  His  nose  is 
prominent,  and  his  manner  of  speaking  is 
always  deliberate  and  positive  to  a  degree 
that  sometimes  creates  on  persons  un- 
acquainted with  him  the  impression  that 
he  is  more  or  less  hard  and  puritanical, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  one  of  the 
biggest  hearted  men  in  the  Navy.  The 
Admiral  is  a  few  months  over  sixty-one. 

It  is  well  that  the  commander  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet  is  level-headed,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Eastern  coast  of  North 
America  against  raiders  and  submarines  is  a 
rather  large  job  of  policing.  The  patrol 
was  difficult  enough  in  the  Civil  War  when 
the  Navy  had  more  ships,  when  the 
blockade  -  runner  couldn't  duck  under 
water  like  a  submarine,  and  when  the  coast 
to  be  guarded  was  scarcely  half  as  long. 
Indeed,  as  a  matter  of  patrolling,  pure 
and  simple,  it  is  harder  to  protect  the 
United  States  than  the  British  Isles,  as 
the  Sun's  figures  show: 

From  Easport,  Me.,  down  to  the  tip  of 
Florida  and  around  the  littoral  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  our  coast-line  covers  a  distance  of 
3,175  miles.  Compare  this  with  the  sea- 
board of  the  British  Isles,  for  the  protection 
of  which  the  greatest  fighting-fleet  in  the 
world  is  required.  The  coast -line  of 
England  is  900  nautical  miles;  that  of 
Wales,  300;  that  of  Ireland,  1,200;  and 
Scotland,  with  its  jagged  contour,  has 
1,100  nautical  miles,  the  total  being  3,500. 
But  this  does  not  explain  the  true  strategic 
situation.  The  very  disposition  of  Ireland 
in  relation  to  England  and  Scotland  creates 
the  Irish  Sea,  Avhieh  is  so  nearly  land- 
locked that  the  actual  exposed  coast  to 
hostile  attack  from  the  sea  is  probably  not 
more  than  2,700  nautical  miles. 

The  comparison  of  coast-lines  does  not 
tell  the  whole  story,  because  the  shores  of 
the  British  Isles  are  concentrated,  as  it 
were,  and  no  point  to  be  defended  may 
properly  be  termed  remote  from  centers 
of  supply  vital  to 'the  permanent  defenses 
instituted  by  the  British  military  author- 
ities. Therefore,  Great  Britain's  fleet  has 
for  its  support  land-batteries,  etc.,  that 
give  it  wide  freedom  of  action  in  patrolling 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  North  Sea,  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  immediate  ap- 
proaches to  the  Irish  Sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  just  look  at  the  map  of  our  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaboards. 

From  the  easternmost  point  of  Maine  to 
Key  West  there  is  a  straightaway  stretch 
of  2,435  nautical  miles,  and  within  these 
limits  we  know  from  the  peace  -  time 
maneuvers  of  our  fleet  that  there  are  many 
points  at  which  an  aggressive  and  a  deter- 
mined foe  might  seek  shelter  and  establish 
an  advance  base  from  which  to  operate 
either  inland  or  for  ravaging  the  con- 
tiguous coast  for  hundreds  of   miles  north 
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A  TYPEWRITER 
REVOLUTION 

New  Machines  for  Half  the  Former  Price 

At  the  very  height  of  its  success,  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  again  upsets  the 
typewriter  industry.  Just  as  it  did  in  1896,  when  it  introduced  visible  writing  and  forced 
all  others  to  follow.  Now  this  powerful  Company — world  wide  in  influence — calls  a 
halt  to  old  expensive  ways  of  selling  typewriters.     It  frees  buyers  of  a  wasteful  burden. 


A  company  strong-  enough,  large  enough  and 
brave  enough  to  do  a  big,  startling  thing  like 
tli is,  deserves  a  hearing.  The  full  facts  are  set 
forth  in  our  amazing  exposure,  entitled  "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and 
The  Remedy.  "  One  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  if  you  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT 


Henceforth  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 
will  maintain  no  expensive  sales  force  of  15,000 
salesmen  and  agents.  Henceforth  it  will  pay  no 
high,  rents  in  50  cities.  There  will  be  no  idle  stocks. 

You,  Mr.  User,  will  deal  direct  now  with  the 
actual  manufacturer.  No  middlemen — no  use- 
less tolls.  We  end  the  waste  and  give  you  the 
savings.  You  get  the  $51  by  being  your  own 
salesman.  And  we  gain  economies  for  our- 
selves, too.  So  it  isn't  philanthropy.  Just  the 
new  efficient  way  of  doing  business  to  meet 
present  day  economic  changes. 

Note  this  fact  carefully.  We  offer  the  iden- 
tical Oliver  Nine — the  latest  model — brand 
new,  for  #49,  the  exact  one  which  was  $100 
until  March  1st. 


THE  LATEST  MODEL 


Do  not  confuse  this  offer  of  The  Oliver 
Typwriter  Company  itself  of  a  brand  new 
latest  model  Nine  with  offers  of  second-hand  or 
rebuilt  machines. 


This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new, 
standard  $100  typewriter  has  been  offered  for 
$49.  We  do  not  offer  a  substitute  model, 
cheaper,  different  or  rebuilt.  Read  all  the 
secret  facts  in  our  document,  entitled  "The 
High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and 
The  Remedy."  The  coupon  below  mailed 
today  will  bring  you  one  copy. 

SAVE  $51 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  development. 
It  is  the  finest,  costliest,  most  successful  type- 
writer we  ever  built.  It  is  yours  for  10  cents  per 
day  in  monthly  payments  of  $3.00.  Everyone 
can  own  a  typewriter  now.  Will  any  sane 
person  ever  again  pay  $100  for  a  standard  type- 
writer when  the  Standard  Visible  Oliver  Nine 
sells  for  $49  ? 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  our  book  and 
further  details.    You'll  be  surprised. 


TRIAL 

No  money  down — no  C.  O.  D.    After  you  read  our 
book  you  may  ask  for  an  Oliverfor  five  days'  free 
trial.    Be  your  own  salesman.    Save  yourself  $51. 
You  decide  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  office  or  home, 
as  you  use  the  Oliver.    Then,  if  you  want  to  own  an 
Oliver,  you  may  pay  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  day. 

Mail  the  coupon  now  for  "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  The  Remedy."  It  rips  oft  the  mask.    Cut 
the  coupon  out  now. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiini 

;    The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

2  1035  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Do  not  send   a  machine   until  I  order  it.    Mail 

I  me  your  book — "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — 

;  The  Reason  and  The  Remedy,"  de   luxe   catalogs 

Z  and  further  information. 
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Over  600,000  Sold 


Z    Street  Addn 
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PARSONS  PAPERS 


OLD  HAMPDEN  BOND 


STRENGTH 

That  Withstands  The  Mail 

is  one  of  the  distinctive  qualities  that  has 
led  >o  many  leading  business  houses  to  adopt 
PARSONS  Old   Hampden  Bond.    Tests  will 
quickly  demonstrate  its  many  other  superiori- 
ties.   Our  handy  booklet    "How  to  Test  Bond 
Papers"  describes  the  six  simple  tests  developed 
in  our  64,  years  of  paper  making.    Write  for  it, 

When  in  need  of  GOOD  paper,  specify  PARSONS. 

Parsons  Paper  Company    Dept.  35 

Makers  of  fine  writing  papers  since  18S3 
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This  Car  Will  Out-perform 
Any  Other  In  Its  Class 


You  will  find  the  super- 
ability  of  this  Saxon  "Six" 
motor  reflected  to  your  ad- 
vantage in  many  ways. 

First,  in  unusual  quietness 
and  smoothness. 

Engineers  estimate  the 
power-flow  smoothness  of 
Saxon  "Six"  to  be  nearly 
98fr  greater  than  that  of  the 
best  less-than-six  cylinder 
motor  in  its  price-class. 

Second,    in    astounding 
quickness    of    "pick-up" 
from    standing    start   to    45 
milesper  hourin23  seconds. 

This  "less-than-six"  we  cite 
required  30  seconds  in  that 
test. 


Third,  in  amazing  flexibility. 
Seldom  indeed  do  Saxon 
"Six"  owners  resort  to  gear- 
shifting. 

Fourth,  in  unrivalled  pull- 
ing power. 

The  Saxon  "Six"  owner 
revels  in  the  confidence 
that  his  car  can  cope  suc- 
cessfully with  any  set  of 
road  conditions  motoring 
may  present. 

There  are  three  body  types 
built  on  this  Saxon  "Six" 
chassis.  The  big  Saxon"Six" 
Touring  car  carries  five  peo- 
ple, the  Saxon  "Six"  Sedan 
seats  five,  and  the  Saxon 
"Six"  Chummy  Roadster 
is  designed  for  four  passengers. 


(970) 


SAXON     MOTOR    CAR     CORPORATION,    DETROIT 


A  NEW  BIRTH    OF   FREEDOM    FOR   THE   WORLD 


. . 


I 


PRESIDENT  WILSON'S 


A  Trumpet  Call  for 
the  Hosts  of  Democ- 
racy in  their  struggle 
against  Autocracy 
and  Militarism 


The  President's  masterly  address 
to  Congress,  calling  for  a  declaration 
of  war  on  Germany,  has  been  hand- 
somely  reproduced  for  you  oy  Japanese 
vellum  paper,  in  black,  crimson,  and 
gold  inks,  with  initial  letter  embellish- 
ments, ready  forframing.  Size  14  by  20 
inches.  Every  schoolroom  in  the 
country  should  have  this  momentous 
document  on  its  wall.  Every  public 
institution  should    find  a  place  for  it. 


RINGING  WAR  MESSAGE 


The  Most  Important 

Document    ever 

Presented    by    an 

American   President 

Will  Rank  With  the  Dec- 
laration of   Independence 


It  should  be  enshrined  in  every  patriotic 
home,  to  be  read  now  by  fathers,  moth- 
ers, and  their  children  and  preserved  for 
the  generations  to  come.  In  professional 
and  business  offices  it  will  not  only  be 
ornamental  but  will  lend  a  character 
and  dignity  that  nothing  else  will.  Price, 
50  cents  each,  carefully  prepared  for  mail- 
ing. Get  your  copy  to-day,  or,  better 
yet,  buy  a  dozen  copies  and  distribute 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
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and  south  or  east  and   west,  as   the   ease 
mighl  be. 

Again,  on  the  Gulf  coast,  from  Key  Wesl 
to  Mexico,  llie  lit  1  oral  runs  a  length  of 
710  nautical  miles,  and  within  Ihi-  limit 
there  is  absolutely  not  a  single  naval 
-ta t  ion  capable  of  effecting  any  substantia] 
repairs  to  the  ships  of  our  nghting-flee1 
should  they  be  in  trouble.  Indeed,  this  is 
generally  the  situation  from  Charleston 
soul  fa- 
in their  home  waters  t  he  British  lighting- 
ships  have  many  naval  bases  to  which 
they  can  quickly  turn  in  ease  of  need  and 
know  thai  1  heir  every  want  will  be  prompt- 
ly met.  This  is  not  so  here,  and  Admiral 
Mayo's  Avar-time  problem  is  made  all  the 
harder  by  the  location  of  our  ship-yards 
and  our  naA^al  stations,  and  especially  the 
feAvness  and  the  widely  scattered  disposi- 
tion of  the  latter. 

Under  these  circumstances  his  task  of 
defense  is  going  to  call  for  the  utmost  skill 
on  his  part.  Mis  will  be  the  double  re- 
sponsibility of  guarding  our  seaboard  and 
at  the  same  time  doing  everything  to  eon- 
serve  the  battle-craft  at  his  command. 

To  make  this  clearer  to  the  layman  a 
little  more  of  geography  will  be  helpful.  If 
we  take  the  Avater-route  distances  betAveen 
our  navy-yards  from  Portsmouth,  X.  H., 
doAvn  to  NeAv  Orleans,  the  folloAving  figures 
prove  decidely  illuminating: 

Nautical 
Bases  Miles 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Boston 62 

Boston,  Mass.,  to  New  York  via  Vineyard 

Sound 306 

Boston  to  New  York  via  Nantucket 378 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  to  Philadelphia 235 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  Norfolk 260 

Norfolk.  Va.,  to  Charleston 42(5 

Charleston,  S.  C.  to  Key  \\ 'est 588 

Key  West,  Pla.,  to  New  Orleans  via  South- 

west  Pass 613 

Key  West  to  Pensacola 463 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  New  Orleans 228 

And  noAV  for  the  kindred  circumstances 
under  Avhich  the  great  British  fleet  in  its 
home  Avaters  has  to  operate: 

X  art  Heal 
Naral  Base  Miles 

Rosy th  to  Sheerness 397 

Sheerness  to  Chatham  (mouth  of  Thames) .  11 

Chatham  to  Portsmouth 17(> 

Portsmouth  to  Devonport 150 

Devon  port  to  Pembroke 189 

Pembroke  to  Haulbowline 131 

These  statistics  shoAv  that  in  addition 
to  several  large  private  ship-yards,  En- 
gland has  six  naval  bases  capable  of  making 
any  required  repairs  along  a  coast  of  1,054 
nautical  miles,  and  that  the  bases  are 
placed  so  that  no  matter  where  a  ship  may 
meet  with  accident,  it  will  be  within  90 
miles  of  assistance.  As  a  result  seA-eral  of 
Britain's  most  valuable  armored  craft  have 
been  saved  after  being  shot  to  pieces  in 
the  various  battles  Avith  the  Germans  up 
and  down  the  North  Sea.  Badly  as  they 
Avere  hit,  they  were  able  to  steam  90  miles 
to  a  port  AA'here  everything  was  ready  and 
Avaiting  to  patch  them  up  and  restore  them 
to  serviceable  condition  quickly. 

The  United  States  is  not  so  fortunate. 
In  a  total  of  2,568  nautical  miles  we  haAe 
eight  naA^al  stations,  fiVe  of  which  are 
capable  of  lending  substantial  aid  to  the 
battle-ship  squadron.  The  other  three  can 
make  only  minor  repairs. 

The  ships  Avith  Avhich  Admiral  Mayo 
must  accomplish  his  patrol  and  the  beat 
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The  New  Osgood  Lens— 
the  lens  with  the  tivelve 
prisms  that  operate  as  one. 
Beam  one-third  mile  long 
■ — always  belotv  waist 
height. 


The  Automobile  Light  of  Courtesy 

74%  More  Light  on  the  Road —Ray  Thrown  One-Third  Mile 

No  Glare— No  Need  for  Dimming 


When  James  R.  Cravath  captured  rays  which  formerly 
were  thrown  into  the  air,  and  carpeted  the  road  with  them  by 
means  of  the  New  Osgood  Lens,  he  solved  the  last  real  prob- 
lem of  efficient  light  for  motorists. 

And  in  doing  it  he  absolutely  abolished  glare — for  the  beam 
of  the  New  Osgood  Lens,  for  the  full  distance  of  one-third  of 
a  mile,  is  below  waist  height,  due  to  the  light  being  thrown  for- 
ward and  downward  by  twelve  prisms  working  together  as  one. 

Because  of  its  scientific  principle  the  New  Osgood  Lens 
gives  74%  greater  brightness  on  the  road  than  does  a  plain  lens, 
a*  showr>  by  exhaustive  tests  conducted  by  Professor  E.  H. 
Freeman  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago. 

Professor  Freeman's  tests  showed  also  that  the  average 
candle-power  of  the  beam  from  the  New  Osgood  Lens  below 
the  horizontal  was  2,110  as  against  only  230  from  ground 
glass,  the  equivalent  of  many  diffusing  and  dimming  devices, 
a  difference  of  over  910%  in  favor  of  the  New  Osgood. 

Other    convincing    tests    showing    this    greater    lighting 
efficiency  have  been  made   by  the  Massachusetts 
institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge.  %?^&Z°1r^s 

The  rut  directly  in  front  of  your  car ;  the  ditch  to  that  operate  as  one. 


the  side ;  the  incline  a  thousand  feet  ahead ;  the  turn  at  one-third 
mile;  all  these  the  searching  ray  from  the  New  Osgood  Lens 
shows  you  because  of  its  twelve  selective  beams  merged  into 
one  master  shaft  of  light.      Every  exacting  headlight  ordinance 

complied  with.     No  dimming  necessary. 

Learn  this  new  night  driving  comfort.  No  matter  what 
lens  you  now  are  using,  a  pleasant  surprise  awaits  you  in  the 
New  Osgood  Lens.  Made  in  all  sizes  for  all  cars  of  what- 
ever make : 


7  to  iy2  inch,  $2.50  a  pair. 

8  to  %l/i  inch,     3.00  a  pair. 


8%"  to  9>£  incn»  $3-75  u  Pair- 
9;K  to  11    inch,     4.  50  a  pair. 

Prices  quoted  on  special  sizes.    25c  a  pair  higher  West  of 
Rockies.      20  To  higher  in  Canada. 


If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct,  giving  his  name, 
and  we  will  deliver  through  him.  In  ordering,  give  diameter  of 
old  lens;  diameter  of  opening  in  door  frame;  model  and  make 
of  car. 

Dealers :    Write  for  attractive  sales  data. 

Osgood  Lens  &  Supply  Co. 

2007  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


This  long,  low,  glare  free 
ray  addf  wonderfully  to 
your  night-driving  comfort. 


This  is  the  ray  of  courtesy, 
efficiency  and  safety.  74% 
more     light    on    the     road. 


THE   NEW 


CRAVATH     LONG     DISTANCE    TYPE 
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"  What's  Uglier  Than  a  Leaky  Radiator? 

Yes,  and  what's  a  more  messy  job  than 
repairing  one  in  the  old  way— with  torch, 
solder  and  tedious  tinkering. 

Thank  fortune,  a  modern  and  simple  method  is 

afforded  by 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  Original  Self-Acting  Radiator  Cement. 

Over  six  years  of  use  in  leading  garages  has  thoroiy 
tested  its  quality.  Se-Ment-01  is  a  dry  powder.  You  dis- 
solve it  in  the  hot  water  of  your  radiator.  Let  en- 
gine run  until  leaking  stops.  Drain  and  refill 
radiator  with  fresh  water.  That's  the  simple  story 
and  the  job  is  done. 

NOTE— The  cooler  air  at  the  edge  of  the  leak  con- 
geals  the  Se-Ment-01  and  it  gradually  forms  a  cement 
that  effectually  closes  the  cavity.  When  you  have 
drained  and  refilled  your  radiator  it  is  as  clean  as  a 
whistle   and   in   better   condition    than   ever. 

At  All  Dealers,  Price  75c. 
"FINDS  THE  LEAK  AND  FIXES  IT." 


Price 
•  75  <£ 


MARIETTA,    OHIO, 


Write    for    the    catalog    of    "Chemically    Correct" 
line  of  Automobile  Specialties. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Marietta,  0. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is   needed   in    every 
can  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


FREE   TRIAL 

S   CEDAR 


White's  r?™K  Chests 


protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift. 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,   Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 


Free  Trial 


\A/Tlt0  A/r»r#)  Get  tms  money-saving 
"  '  "c  i,uu'  camera  catalog  NOW. 
Everything  in  cameras,  lenses,  kodaks, 
photo  accessories  at  lowest  prices. 
10  Days'  Free  Trial— 
Money-Back  Guarantee 
Write  for  catalog  today. 
@>  DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 
In  Business  Since  18tt5 
619  Davsco  Bldg. 
1047  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Save  Camera  Money 


Wrf    l      ' '  '  '  ■    i 
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Your  Trucks  Must  Keep  Moving! 


A  stalled  truck  is  a  distinct  liability.     Time  wasted  waiting  for  a  suitable  towline 
is  money  wasted.     You  can't  afford  that.     Equip  all  your  trucks  with 

POWERSTEEL   TRUCKLINE 

a  steel  wire  towline  designed  especially  for  heavy  towing. 

It's  about  18  feet  of  K-inch  world-famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope.     Attaches 
Tom*  drop  lorged  hooks  and  heavy  manila  slings.    Its  rated  breaking  strain 
is  about  12  tons— yet  it  s  light,  coils  up  compactly  and  takes  up  practically 
no  room.  ' 

Powersteel     Truckline     costs    you    but     $6.75,     East     of   the  Rockies 
BASL1RE  autowune  is  Truckline's  "little  brother."     It's  the  original ' 
wire  rope  towline  for  pleasure  cars.    Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $4.5.5. 
Buy  from  your  Accessory  Dealer.     If  he  can't  supply  you  write 
us  direct.     Ask  for  free  literature.  ' 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.,  St.  Louis-iw  York 

Mfrs.  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 
There's  a  B.&  B.  Wire  Rope  for  every  purpose 
logging,  mining,  dredging,  building. 


they   inii.-t    police  are  enumerated  in   Th 
Sun  as  follows: 

Tli<  recenl  conference  between  the  com- 
manders of  the  British  and  French  naval 
forces  in  the  Western  Atlantic  and  our 
naval  authorities  in  Washington  will 
probably  lead  to  the  United  States  Navy 
taking  over  the  entire  task  of  patrolling  the 
Western  Atlantic.  This  means  that  Ad- 
miral Mayo's  ships  will  have  to  cover  an 
area  reaching  southward  from  the  Grand 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  down  through  the 
West  indies  and  the  Caribbean  to  the 
eastern  entrance  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
To  do  this  with  any  reasonable  chance  of 
success  will  demand  ceaseless  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  every  one  of  the  ships  in  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  not  only  of  those  heretofore 
numbered  in  the  active  squadrons,  but  of 
the  fighting-craft  of  the  reserve  force  on 
our  Eastern  coast. 

The  second  line,  or  inner  defense,  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  relegated  mainly 
to  the  reserve  force,  the  principal  ships  of 
which  are  the  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Kansas,  Kearsarge,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin,  all  battle-ships,  and  the  armored 
cruiser  North  Carolina,  the  protected 
cruiser  Chicago,  and  the  two  scout  cruisers 
Birmingham  and  Chester. 

There  are,  besides,  sixteen  coast  torpedo- 
vessels,  destroyers  of  displacements  that 
would  not  permit  them  to  serve  with  the 
battle-fleet  far  at  sea  and  yet  of  sufficient 
military  value  to  do  patrol  duty  close  to 
the  coast.  In  addition  to  these  there  are 
probably  fifteen  torpedo-boats  that  might 
be  mustered  into  active  service  and  answer 
admirably  for  the  policing  of  the  entrances 
to  certain  of  our  rivers,  bays,  and  harbors. 
Admiral  Mayo's  offensive  reliance,  and 
this  offensive  will  of  necessity  be  largely 
of  a  defensive  nature,  depends  upon  a 
force  of  thirteen  dreadnoughts,  one  pre- 
dreadnought,  and  two  armored  cruisers. 
These  are  his  flag-ship,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Connecticut,  Michigan,  South  Carolina, 
New  York,  Delaware,  Texas,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
and  Oklahoma,  all  battle-ships,  and  the 
armored  cruisers  Montana  and  Seattle. 

To  cooperate  with  these  he  has  the  two 
scout  cruisers  Birmingham  and  Chester, 
which  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  inner 
line,  and  fifty  seagoing  destroyers.  This 
array  of  speedy  scouting  craft  is  not  such 
as  present-day  conditions  prescribe,  so  far 
as  numbers  are  concerned,  but  happily  for 
us  the  torpedo-vessels  are  of  a  superior  type. 
Our  seagoing  destroyers,  the  only  boats 
of  the  sort  capable  of  keeping  with  the 
main  battle-fleet,  are  all  of  displacements 
considerably  greater  than  kindred  craft 
abroad.  Because  of  their  sturdiness  and 
their  seagoing  speed  they  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon  to  hold  their  own  in  the  broad 
Atlantic  under  any  weather  conditions. 

Not  only  that,  but  their  oil-burning 
equipments  have  no  superiors,  and  the 
young  commanders  of  these  vessels  are 
fully  qualified  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
smoke-screen  since  the  first  of  the  North- 
Sea  battles,  but  the  general  public  here  is 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  wTas  with  our 
oil-burners  and  by  our  naval  strategists 
that  this  method  of  obscuring  the  move- 
ments of  squadrons  was  devised. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  takes  over  his  war-time  work  knowing 
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that  he  can  depend  upon  these  destroyers 
to  do  the  very  most  of  which  such  craft 
are  capable,  and  to  that  extent  efficiency 
helps  to  make  up  what  we  lack  in  numbers. 
The  same,  too,  can  be  said  in  behalf  of  our 
array  of  dreadnoughts,  and  from  thefstoke- 
hold  to  the  spotting-top  the  men  are  fully 
qualified  and  equally  determined  to  give 
of  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

Admiral  Mayo  knows,  as  the  public 
does  not,  just  what  his  men  behind  the 
guns  are  equal  to,  and  in  passing  it  should 
be  a  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Navy's  target  records 
are  quite  the  equal  of  those  of  any  rival 
service. 


L  PLEASING  THE  CHINESE  MUSICAL 
SOUL 

NOW  and  then  a  Western  composer 
feels  it  his  duty  to  produce  something 
different,  so  he  composes  an  exotic-sound- 
ing melody  which  he  labels,  "Chinese 
Lullaby"  or  something  equally  Oriental. 
It  is  a  strange  tune  to  listen  to,  but  it  is  no 
more  Chinese  than  it  is  Eskimo,  according 
to  a  writer  in  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
who  tells  in  a  lightsome  way  what  his 
recent  impressions  of  the  music  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom  have  taught  him. 
Chinese  music  is  entirely  unlike  our  music, 
yet  it  is  a  well-regulated,  systematic  art, 
built  up  through  centuries  and  always 
written  and  performed  according  to  rule. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  rules  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  a  thousand  years 
ago,  and  like  everything  else  in  China,  the 
tendency  is  to  keep  to  the  good  old  days 
rather  than  attempt  any  untried  and  radi- 
cal reforms.    Says  the  writer: 

Not  everybody  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  a  guest  at  a  Chinese  social  function 
of  real  importance,  but  many  persons  who 
have  strolled  through  Chinatown  have 
heard  echoes  of  the  music  which  ac- 
companies them. 

The  air  usually  goes  something  like  this: 

Dee-e,  d-a-da-da-da-da-da-da,  doc,  tok,  tok,  tok, 

Ai-ai-ai-ai-ai  I 

Zim! 

D-a  -a-a-a-a-a-a ,  de-e-e-e-e-e-e-e. 

Bong,  bong,  bong,  bong. 

Zowie! 

When  one  hears  strains  of  that  sort  in 
Seattle  one  is  very  likely  listening  to  an 
orchestra  led,  or  at  least  managed,  by 
Eng  Tung.  On  all  occasions  of  state, 
weddings,  funerals,  christenings,  and  the 
entertainment  of  high  dignitaries  Eng 
Tung  is  responsible  for  the  musicians,  who, 
"concealed  behind  a  bank  of  potted  palms 
and  flowers,  rendered  various  numbers 
during  the  evening,"  as  the  write-ups 
have  it. 

Eng  Tung  is  the  local  Chinese  music 
trust. 

When  he  is  not  busy  playing  Eng  Tung 
devotes  his  time  to  waiting  on  the  table 
at  the  Nanking  cafe,  where  people  con- 
gregate to  eat  Chinese  chop-suey,  the  dish 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  Chicago. 

The  Chinese  leader  is  a  master  of  the 
yule  hum,  the  woo  kum,  the  vong  siu,  the 
\'am  yin,  the  salt  ban,  the  dee  da,  the  kwoo, 
the  gong-gong,  the  cha-cha,  the  dai-low, 
the  diu  bute,  the  pang-pang,  and  various 
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oilier    Chinese    musical    instruments    too 
numerous  to  mention. 

A  really  good  Chinese  orchestra  should 
have  at  Leasl  thirteen  piece-;,  five  men 
being  needed  to  play  the  trap-drums,  or 
whai  corresponds  to  the  trap-drums.  De- 
spite the  fact  thai  the  uneducated  believe 
Chinese  music  quite  withoul  sense,  there 
Ls  both  rime  and  reason  to  it,  and  the 
Chinese  musician  must  be  more  skilful,  or 
Luckier  at  least .  t  nan  t  he  European  musician 
if  he  wants  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  reason  for  tins  need  of  skill  is  very 
simple.  Chinese  music  is  not  written. 
The  words  of  some  of  the  favorite  songs 
have  been  preserved,  bul  the  music  has 
Keen  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
generations  thai  ^r<>  far,  far  back,  before 
1  he  days  of  the  troubadours. 

When  the  music  is  played  it  is  played 
according  to  the  memory  of  the  musician 
and  his  ideas  of  interpretation.  The  field 
for  interpretation  is  far  wider  than  in 
European  music.  A  musician  varies  the 
performance  as  his  best  judgment  dictates 
and  strings,  reeds,  or  brass  may  break 
in  at  almost  any'time. 

To  do  things  like  that  and  escape  with 
life  calls  for  a  skilled  musician. 

The  Chinese  performers  are  a  survival 
of  the  wandering  minstrels,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  was  Chinese 
music  long  before  white-whiskered  old 
hangers-on  twanged  the  harp  in  baronial 
halls,  even  before  the  pastoral  piper  hit 
the  pipe. 

And  to-day,  the  day  of  victrolas  and 
pianolas,  the  Chinese  musician  is  the  same 
wandering  minstrel,  so  far  as  methods  are 
concerned,  as  he  was  when  Confucius 
was  a  boy. 

Eng  Tung  takes  his  work  seriously,  as 
befits  a  good  musician,  tho  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  the  temperament  that  is 
supposed  to  go  with  rare  musical  ability. 

He  was  born  in  Seattle  and  then  went 
to  China  to  study  music.  He  studied  for 
ten  years  and  returned  in  1909. 

His  repertoire  numbers  all  of  China's 
classics,  including  those  perennial  favor- 
ites S 00  Chin  Fa  ("The  Chinese  Water- 
Lily"),  and  Hour  Don  ("The  Peony"), 
his  own  favorite  song. 

All  the  musicians,  says  this  far-Western 
savant,  have  their  favorite  instruments, 
and  to  Eng  Tung  by  far  the  most  charming 
is  the  woo  hum,  sometimes  known  as  the 
"moon  instrument"  or  the  "moon  piano." 
Eng  Tung  plays  them  all,  but  lie  finds 
the  greatest  satisfaction  and  artistic  joy  in 
strumming  this  lunar  device.  The  account 
says  of  it,  in  description  : 

The  woo  hum  is  a  sort  of  banjo  with  a 
stunted  neck,  looking  very  much  like  the 
full  moon  it  was  named  after. 

The  Chinese  orchestra  is  led  by  the 
dee  da,  a  brass  cornet  with  a  flat  note  that 
sounds  like  its  name.  This  and  the  wong 
siu,  a  flute,  carry  the  air.  The  ivoo  hum 
and  its  brother,  the  yute  hum,  add  their 
banjo  accompaniment  on  the  after  beat, 
very  much  like  ragtime,  and  the  e-in,  a 
violin  with  a  sound-box  made  of  a  section 
of  hollow  bamboo,  a  very  long  neck,  three 
strings,  and  a  generous  supply  of  rosin, 
embroiders  upon  the  theme  with  a  voice 
like  that  of  the  rat-tailed  file  upon  brass. 

True  musicians  are  alike  the  world  over, 
no  matter  what  their  nativity.  So  Eng 
Tung,  as  a  waiter,  brings  the  pots  of  tea  and 
the    plates   of   rice-cakes    to   many    a   joy 
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party,  hiding  his  temperament  under  a 
white  apron,  but  ever  he  is  humming 
beneath  bis  breath  a  strain  of  Soo  Chin 
Fa  or  Mour  Don. 

The  moment  business  slackens  at  the 
Nanking,  Eng  Tung  retires  behind  the 
screen  and  the  voice  of  the  e-in  or  woo 
hum  is  heard  in  celestial  music. 

Then  unthinking  guests  laugh  raucously. 

Thus  did  the  uncouth  and  hairy  hinds 
cackle,  no  doubt,  when  first  they  heard 
Pan  blowing  upon  his  pipes  by  the  reedy 
river-bank. 


WHEN   THE   CITY   SLEEPS 

ALL  during  the  night,  under  the  eover 
of  darkness,  when  the  so-called 
'"good"  citizens  are  asleep,  a  feverish 
activity  is  in  progress  in  every  large  city. 
Certain  kinds  of  work  must  be  done  before 
morning  breaks,  and  consequently  there 
are  always  a  host  of  night-folk  who  rarely 
see  the  sun,  unless  they  happen  to  rise 
very  early  in  the  afternoon  after  a  long 
day's  sleep.  How  the  night  passes  in  a 
city  is  detailed  in  a  charming  way  by  a 
writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  describing 
just  what  passes  after  the  street-lamps 
are  lighted  and  the  more  old-fashioned  ones 
are  already  well  tied  in  their  nightcaps. 
The  author  remarks  that  when  normal 
people  go  to  bed  at  ten  or  half-past,  they 
somehow  imagine  that  all  the  world  goes 
to  bed  with  them,  and  that  the  night  is 
really  the  best  time  to  sleep  since  nothing 
really  happens  until  after  the  subsequent 
sunrise.  But  when  late  home-comers 
pass  through  the  streets,  they  will  find 
all  sorts  of  phases  of  life  hitherto  unknown 
to  them — activities  in  progress  of  which 
they  had  not  dreamed.  The  author  paints 
a  vivid  little  picture  of  night  in  the  Missouri 
city,  observing: 

From' the  little  park  one  can  look  down 
upon  a  vast,  misty  flat  full  of  moving  lights, 
vibrant  with  a  life  only  partly  visible. 

Plumes  and  columns  of  luminous  smoke 
rise  from  the  velvet  obscurity  and  abrupt 
flares  of  fire  add  color  to  the  dark. 

One  might  imagine  himself  peering  into 
the  crater  of  a  smoldering  volcano  except 
for  one  thing — a  tlaiv  of  arc-light  has  picked 
out  the  front  of  a  couple  of  old  buildings 
that  stand  illuminated,  of  the  dimensions 
of  toy- houses  in  the  wide  panorama,  and 
make  it  plain  this  is  part  of  a  city. 

Whistler  could  have  painted  such  a 
rich,  lovely  nocturne  as  this  and  made 
it  forever  immortal,  yet  it  is  nothing 
but  a  city's  freight-yards,  where  the 
tracks  are  crowded,  tie  touching  tie,  across 
the  flats,  and  the  rails  never  rest  from  the 
slow-moving  caravans  that  roll  east  and 
west,  north  and  south. 

Here  life  never  ceases.  Commerce  is 
always  stirring  and  the  Nation's  wealth  of 
foods  and  goods  is  trundled  in  and  out  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  men  thousands  of 
miles  apart. 

At  night  this  place  has  a  strange,  ro- 
mantic charm.  It  is  like  seeing  all  the 
world  spread  out  and  watching  the  ma- 
chinery of  its  daily  life. 

The  public  market  has  a  curiously 
hushed    air    as    it    sleeps.      The    wagons, 
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"What  Can  /  Do?" 

By  G.  LYNN  SUMNER 

War  is  upon  us.  The  call  to  duty  has  sounded. 
And  with  that  call  ringing  in  our  ears,  every  red- 
blooded,  true  American  is  asking  himself:  "What 
can  /do?     How  can  I  serve?  Where  do  I  fit  in?" 

For  those  of  military  age  and  physically  fit,  the 
ships  and  the  camps  are  waiting.  Go  to  them.  Fight 
in  the  foremost  ranks.  That  is  the  patriot's  highest 
privilege. 

But  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  others 
among  us — eager  but  too  young,  stout-hearted 
but  just  too  old,  unable  for  one  or  many  reasons 
to  take  our  places  in  the  field  or  on  the  seas. 
What  can  --we  do? 

Our  President  has  answered:  "We  must 
supply  abundant  food.  We  must  supply  ships 
by  the  hundreds.  We  must  have  abundant 
materials  out  of  our  fields  and  our  mines  and 
our  factories." 

Warfare  has  been  revolutionized.  Today  it 
demands  not  only  fighting  men,  but  back  of 
them  supporting  armies  of  technically  trained 
workers  in  shops,  factories,  mines,  mills,  labo- 
ratories, offices,  and  on  farms  and  railroads, 
supplying  the  sinews  of  war. 

"Our  country  needs  ten  million  to  twenty 
million  skilled  workers  at  home,"  says  United 
States  Commissioner  Frederick  C.  Howe,  "to 
make  effective  any  army  it  puts  into  the  field." 

"What  can  I  do?" 

Fight,  if  you  may,  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
our  khaki-clad  hosts.  But  if  that  privilege 
be  denied  you,  you  can  still  serve  just  as  effee- 
tivelyjust  as  patriotically,  just  as  honorably,  in 
that  great  army  of  skilled  workers  behind  the 
fighting  lines,  without  which  the  front  ranks 
would  be   helpless. 

But  this  duty  you  owe  to  yourself  anil  to 
your  country — to  prepare  yourself 'to  serve  in 
that  army  where  you  can  serve  with  greatest 
usefulness.  Our  country  is  calling  for  the  co- 
operation of  industrial  establishments  of  every 
kind.  Employers  in  turn  are  combing  their 
ranks  for  men  who  know,  men  who  can  take 
charge  of  important  work.  And  this  means 
that  all  over  America  men  who  have  trained 
themselves  with  the  help  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  are  stepping  into  posi- 
tions that  bring  honor  to  themselves  and  a 
real  opportunity  to  serve  their  country. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  Bernhaid  Troxler  has  be- 
come chief  chemist  of  one  of  the  great  plants 
of  the  duPont  Powder  Company. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  Harvey  Brakeman  has  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  Sun  Shipbuilding 
Company  of  Chester,  Pa. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  Joseph  J.  Tynan  is  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  world's  largest  builders 
of  battleships. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  R.  L.  Baker  has  become 
chief  engineer  of  the  immense  power  plants 
of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry- 
dock  Company. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  Charles  E.  Lehr  has  be- 
come chief  engineer  of  construction  at  the 
Bethlehem  plant  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration. 

I.  C.  S.  Student  Jesse  J.  Vincent  has  be- 
come Vice-President  of  Engineering  of  the 
Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  builders  of 
hundreds  of  trucks  for  the  Army.  He  is  the 
designer  of  the  famous  Twin-Six  motor. 


These  students,  and  thousands  of  others  like 
them,  are  serving  their  country. 
"What  can  I  do?" 

The  answer  is  plain.  Get  ready.  Equip 
yourself  to  serve  where  you  can  serve  most 
efficiently.  Your  country  is  calling  right  now 
for  draftsmen,  mechanics,  electricians,  engi- 
neers, bridge  builders,  automobile  experts, 
skilled  workers  in  dozens  of  lines  of  activity. 
There  will  be  need  of  clerks,  bookkeepers, 
stenographers,  accountants,  advertising  men. 
There  is  and  there  will  be,  both  afl»at  and 
ashore,  in  the  field  and  at  home,  a  place  of 
honor  for  every  man  who  can  do  some  one 
thing  well. 

For  twenty-five  years  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools  have  been  training  men 
for  effective  work  in  commerce  and  industry. 
They  have  equipped  thousands  upon  thousands 
to  serve  their  country  nobly  in  its  hour  of  need. 
More  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
preparing  through  the  I.  C.  S.  right  now  for 
careers  of  greater  usefulness. 

Today,  with  the  training  of  men  a  service  of 
vast  national  importance,  the  I.  C.  S.  dedicates 
itself  to  the  cause  anew.  It  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  help  every  man  with  courage  to  say, 
"I  will.  "    It  is  ready  to  help  you. 

You  can  get  I.  C.  S.  training  in  whatever 
line  you  choose.  You  can  get  it  at  home,  in 
spare  time.  You  can  get  it  without  losing  an 
hour  from  your  present  occupation.  And  the 
time  to  get  it  is  notv. 

Take  the  step  that  thousands  have  taken — ■ 
the  first  step  toward  a  bigger  future  for  your- 
self— the  first  step  toward  greater  service  to 
your  country. 


Mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 
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rERNATI0NALTECORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4883  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for 
the  position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  x. 


IQ  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 
D  Electric  Lighting 
IQ  Electric  Railways 
□  Electric  Wiring 
□  Telegraph  Engineer 
ID  Telephone  Work 
□  mechanical  engineer 

IC  Mechanical  Draftsman 
(Z  Machine  Shop  Practice 
□  Gas  Engine  Operating 
ID  CIVIL  ENGINEER 
□  Surveying  and  Mapping 


I 


□  mixe  fokemw  ok  eng'R  I 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  KMil.MHI 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLl'MBINU  AMI  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  CHEMIST 


□  SALESMANSHIP 

□  ADVERTISING 

□  Window  Trimmer 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Sign  Painter 

□  Railroad  Trainman 

□  ILLUSTRATING 

□  Cartooning 

□  BOOKKEEPER 

B  Stenographer  and  Typist 
Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

□  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  GOOD  ENGLISH 

□  Teacher 

□  Commou  School  Subjects 

□  Mathematics 

□  CIVIL  SERVICE 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 

□  Aoto  Repairing     IQSpanlsh 

□  Navigation  £□  German 

□  AGRICri.T'lRE     ■□  French 

□  PoiiltrvKuisSog      iQltalian 


Name 

Present 

Occupation^ 

Street 

and  No. 


Citjv 
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Builder  should  consider 


Write  for  our  interesting  and  instructive 
booklet,  "Bathrooms  of  Character."  It 
shows  how  to  plan  your  bathroom  and  ar- 
range your  fixtures.  Ask  for  Booklet  P-  1 3 


It 


THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

Bathrooms  of  Character" 


In  the  first  place,  we  want  you  to  appreciate  that  our  products  are  American 
Premier  Products  in  their  line.  The  matter  of  cost  is  unimportant  compared  with 
the  ultimate  satisfaction  to  you  from  the  possession  of  superior  material.  Always  remember  the 
labor  charge,  a  big  item  of  the  entire  cost,  is  the  same  in  cheap,  useless  material  as  upon  the  best. 

To  the  uninitiated,  plumbing  fixtures 

all   look  alike the  difference  is  one  of  years. 


Almost  any  fixture  is  good  for  a  year  or  two — but  after 
that  you  will  conclude  that  the  best  is  none  too  good. 
All  fixtures  are  white.  The  surface  glazed?  Yes.  But, 
The  Trenton  Potteries  Company  China  Fixtures  have 
the  enamel  baked  on  a  clay  body — very  different  from 
what  you  may  get  on  a  cheaper  fixture  (very  little 
cheaper) . 


Makers  of  the 


SILENT  CLOSET 


Clay  products  differ.  A  manufacturer  who  skimps  the 
baking  has  a  glaze  that  is  soft.  W  e  guarantee  our  ware 
is  subjected  to  heat  of  not  less  than  2400  degrees — 
often  more.  It  means  the  hardest  possible  surface  and 
the  hardest  possible  ware  beneath  the  surface.  It  means 
years  of  service  after  poorer  made  plumbing  fixtures 
are  defaced  and  hammered  beyond  recognition. 

Naturally,  you  pay  a  little  more  for  such  fixtures. 
They  cost  more  to  produce;  but  your  bathroom  and 
kitchen  look  so  much  better. 

It's  TRUE  HOME  INSURANCE  to  secure  The  Trenton  Potteries 
All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures.  Tell  any  plumber  you  want  them  and 
look  for  the  trade-mark  stamped  under  the  glaze. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

World's  Largest  Maker  of  Fine  Plumbing  Fixtures 


In  the  new  book  "Rational n 
Orthodoxy,"  by  a  well-known 
thinker,  will  be  found  interesting 
discussions  of  such  questions  as: — 
Is  the  Bible  inspired  of  God  ?  How 
-  was  man  created?  Was  Christ  born 

of  a  Virgin?   How  did  our  Lord  rise  from  the  dead  ? 

These  and  kindred  questions  are  dealt  with  in  this 

stimulating  book.    574  pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 


The  most  beautiful  book  published  on  the 
subject  of  Roses  and  Rose-growing;,  Illus- 
trated with  over  70  full-page  plates  in  color 
and  halt-tone,  and  embracing  within  its  pages 
a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge  concerning 
Rose  selection  and  every  phase  of  Rose  culture. 

By  II.  II.  Thomas  author  of  "The  Ideal  Gar- 
den,   '■The  Garden  at  Home,"  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  unusually  beautiful  pictures 
which  the  bock  contains,  the  practical  section 
gives  full  and  complete  guidance  in 

How  to  Plant— How  to  Care  For— How  to  Perfect 
Various  Types  of  Roses     Covering  Prac- 
tically every  Variety  Known. 

I J  mo.  cloth,  $2.00  net.  Average  Carriage  Charges,  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354-60  Fourth  Avenue, 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Don't  Be  Ashamed 

of  your  garbage  can 

Your  garbage  can  should  be  just 
as  unnoticed  and  just  as  sanitary 
as  the  rain  spouts  on  your  house. 
Witt's  meets  these  requirements. 
It  won't  rust  and  won't  dent. 
Made  of  heavy  galvanized,  cor- 
rugated steel — 29  times  stronger 
than  plain  steel.  It  outlasts  two 
ordinary  cans.  Witt's  lid  fits  air- 
tight. Keeps  odors  in  ;  keeps 
dogs,  rats,  flies  out.  Buy  Witt's 
for  your  home.  It  saves  you 
money.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest 
Witt  dealer. 

The  Witt 
Cornice  Co. 

Dept.  D       Cincinnati,  O. 
Look  for  the  yellow  lobel 


loaded  with  watermelons  and  garden- 
truck,  -land  in  long  rows,  their  shafts 
tilted  upward,  rising  like  a  forest  of  masts 
in  a  yacht-harbor. 

The  big  brick  shed  is  almost  empty  of 
life.  It  looks  gray  and  mysterious.  A  couple 
of  watchmen,  sleeping  side  by  side  on  cots, 
toss  and  mutter  as  they  dream. 

There  is  a  persistent  thumping,  jingling 
refrain  of  ragtime  from  an  all-night  coffee- 
room  in  the  next  square.  There  is  nothing 
awake  in  the  place  except  the  music-box, 
and  it  grinds  away  steadily  fox-trots,  one- 
steps,  hesitations,  and  marches,  while  the 
cook  and  the  solitary  waiter,  sitting  on  a 
couple  of  stools,  doze  between  customers. 
It  is  still  too  early  for  the  truck-raisers 
and  teamsters,  who  will  want  hot  coffee 
after  their  chilly  early-morning  drive,  and 
too  late  for  hungry  wanderers. 

This  wholesale  district  sleeps  with  the 
peace  of  a  country  graveyard .  The  cluster- 
lights  have  flickered  out  and  only  an  oc- 
casional arc  makes  a  hole  in  the  general 
gloom.  Long  lines  of  old-fashioned  store- 
fronts, sketched  in  gray  against  the  flat 
gray  tone  of  night,  make  a  picture  of 
dreariness  beyond  belief.  The  wanderer 
can  look  down  long  vistas  of  these  dreary 
streets  and  the  effect  of  the  continuous 
repetition  of  vertical  fines,  windows,  and 
columns,  and  the  cold,  dreary,  flat  grayness 
of  it  all  is  peculiarly  depressing. 

It  is  strange,  too,  to  walk  through 
the  menacing  shadows  of  such  streets, 
devoid  of  any  sign  of  fife,  and  suddenly 
hear  a  rooster  crow  from  behind  a  grilled 
basement  window.  The  crow  is  immedi- 
ately taken  up  in  some  other  warehouse 
across  the  street,  and  then  from  one  still 
farther  distant,  until  the  whole  illusion 
vanishes  before  a  cheery  barnyard  chorus. 

Poor,  silly  sun-worshipers,  packed  tightly 
into  crates  and  hidden  in  dark  cellars,  wait- 
ing their  martyrdom,  lift  up  their  voices 
in  the  morning  hymn  as  cheerfully  as  if 
they  actually  saw  the  sun  rising  over  the 
sweet-smelling  country. 

At  a  bleary  corner  of  the  street  stands 
the  lunch-room  where  the  midnight  loiterer 
may  get  his  lonely  coffee  and  soggy  pie; 
the  saturnine  individual  behind  the  counter 
is  always  ready  to,  attend  to  the  wants  of 
any  who  may  drop  in.  There  is  just  a  little 
glow  of  light  from  the  lunch-room  window, 
which  piez-cesthe  gloom  and  haze  and  signals 
a  comfort  of  sorry  cheer  to  the  wanderer. 
The  picture  of  this  imitation  of  an  inn  where 
there  is  never  "no  room  "  continues: 

One  solitary  feeder  sits  at  the  long  horse- 
shoe counter,  a  forlorn  wanderer,  who 
bends  close  to  his  plate  and  shovels  down 
food  with  mechanical  industry.  He  eats 
to  keep  alive  until  the  next  time  Fortune 
throws  a  dime  in  his  way,  that  he  may 
eat  again. 

It  is  more  cheerful  at  the  Owl  lunch- 
wagon,  where  the  patrolman  on  the  beat 
has  just  roused  Al,  the  proprietor,  from 
dreams  of  the  Fatherland,  and  is  now  ab- 
sorbing a  sandwich  and  coffee,  joshing 
Al  heavily  between  mouthfuls. 

It  is  more  cheerful  still  in  a  Grand 
Avenue  chop-suey  "joint,"  where  the 
tables  are  inlaid  with  abalone-shell,  and 
there  is  a  profusion  of  gilded  carving. 
There  are  a  number  of  noisy  parties,  shrill 
girls  and  women,  and  red-faced  young 
men,  whose  noise  passes  for  wit  when 
drinks  are  plentiful.     A  piano  and  violin 
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Rigid  Honesty 


of  construction  is  at  the  root  of  Scripps- Booth 
performance.  The  thing  you  will  learn  to  admire 
most,  is  its  stubborn  devotion  to  duty.  No  matter 
how  small  the  detail,  its  makers  have  not  dared 
to  compromise  with  conscience. 

is  not  afraid  of  hardships.  It  thrives  on  them.  It  has 
the  reserve  strength  to  meet  any  ordeal.  Observers 
admire  it  most  for  its  beauty — owners  for  its  dogged 
endurance.  Reliability  is  a  dominant  Scripps-Booth 
characteristic. 

Sec  the  new  Scripps>Booth  roadster,  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers.  Its  power  has  been  increased  by  a 
larger  motor;  its  luxury  by  a  roomier  body;  its  smart' 
ness  by  the  latest  idea  in  tops;  its  convenience  by 
placing  a  vacuum  gasoline  tank  in  the  rear. 


S 


cripps{IJooil\  (prporation 

^Detroit  Stfic/l 


Four-Cylinder  Roadster  $  935 

Four-Cylinder  Coupe     -  1450 

Eight-Cylinder  Four  Passenger  1285 

Eight -Cylinder  Town  Car  -  2575 


/  ■  ■•.-•....  ■  • 

The  New  Four-Cylinder  Roadster 
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For  you  who  take  pride  in  your  home 
A  lice  Burrell  Irvine  has  written  this  boo 
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SEND  for  "Shade  Craft  and  Harmonious 
Decoration."  Compare  your  home  with 
the  beautiful  interiors  described  in  'his 
book.  See  how— by  the  ritrht  color  schemes- 
proper  groupings  —  harmonious  arrangement 
and  appropriate  furniture,  rugs,  pictures— you 
i-an  make  >  our  home  more  attractive. 


In  Shade  Craft  and  Harmonious  Decoration" 
Mrs.  Irvine  tells  how  to  choose  wall  coverings 
and  draperies  that  will  brighten  a  dark  room 
and  subdue  one  too  glaring— how  to  take  a  bit 
of  inexpensive  tapestry  and  do  wonders  with  it  in 
adding  a  smart  touch  to  a  chair  or  a  table-square 
—how  to  avoid  discords  in  your  melody  of  color. 


Your  windows — and  how  to  dress  them 

Vour  windows  are  the  essential  part  of  your  decorative  plan.  You  want  shades  made  of  fine 
muslin,  heal  v,  ttexitile.  opaque,  closely  woven— of  a  color  to  harmonize  with  your  furnishings  and 
of  a  quality  that  will  look  crisp  and  fresh  from  the  outside.  You  want  shades  that  will  not  fade, 
crack,  tear,  wrinkle  or  ravel  at  the  sides.  Yon  want  shades  that  hang  straight  and  smooth  — 
beautiful,  durable,  line-textured  cloth  shades  on  rollers  that  really  roll.  And  this  is  what  you  get 
when  you  ask  for 

diwuanj  Kanjtifijbrri 


SHADE 


TRADE   MARK 


ROLLER 


With  OSWEGO  and 
CHOUAGUEN  SHADE  CLOTH 


You  have  known  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers  all 
your  life  as- the  standard.  And  now  the  Stewart 
Hartshorn  Company  controls  the  large  factories 
in  which  we  make  Oswego  Opaques,  lints  and 
Chouaguen  Shade  Cloth,  so  that  a  superior  shade 
of  lifting  quality  can  be  supplied  with  the  world- 
known  Hartshorn  Holler. 


STEWVRT  HARTSHORN  CO. 

230  Fifth  Ave,  New  York  L.D.  s_7 

(i    Tlea^    forward  a  free  copy  of  your  book, 
Shade  Craft  and  Harmonious  Decoration." 

Name     __ 

Address 

City . State. 


Make  sure  that  you  getOswegoor  Chouaguen 
(Shoo-a  gen)  Shades  on  Hartshorn  Rollers—  the 
kind  that  will  add  beauty  to  your  window.  Tell 
your  dealer  this  is  what  you  want.  He  has  them 
orwillget  them  foryou.  OswegoandChouaguen 
Shade  Cloth  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  rich, 
mellow  colorings  and  you  can  easily  find  one 
that  will  harmonize  with  your  rooms. 

Send  the  coupon  today.  If  youhave  any  special 
decorative  problems  write  to  Mrs.  Irvineand  she 
will  give  you  helpful  advice  and  suggestions. 

STEWART  HARTSHORN  COMPANY 

250  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

DEALERS:  .  We  have  special  plans  to 
to-operate  with  you.     Write  us. 


Good  dealers  every- 
where sell  Belber 
Traveling  Goods, 
wardrobe  trunks, 
bags  and  suit  cases. 
Look  for  the  Belber 
Trade  Mark  * 


Ou  t  avo  r  'Trui  tff  * 


["N  addition  to  the  usual  packing  space,  a  Belber  Fitall 
A  bag  or  case  carries  your  own  toilet  articles  where 
you  can  get  at  them  instantly.  The  adjustable  spaces 
with  the  self -locking  straps  hold  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  want  to  carry. 

Send  for  the  beautiful  book,  "Outwearing  Travel  " 

THE  BELBER  TRUNK  &  BAG  CO.,         Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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a  Id  still  further  to  the  enehantmenl  of  this 
•  ■'■lie.  and  this  is  night-life  al  its  gayest. 

There  are  streets  that  sleep  sullenly , 
waking  sometimes  to  nightmare  aetu  ity. 

Block  upon  block  they  stretch,  dreary 
store-fronts  with  the  architectural  ugliness 
of  the  '70s,  battered  rookeries  thai  lean 
forward  in  their  senility,  terraced  cottages, 
and  detached  houses  that  show,  here  and 
there,  a  thin  line  of  light  between  shutters 
or  under  blinds. 

There  are  many  black  doorways  and 
entrance -halls,  doorways  that  advertise 
"beds"  at  starvation  rates,  but  the 
dubious  welcome  of  their  shadowy  por- 
tals would  make  a  cautious  man  prefer  the 
publicity  of  a  bench  in  the  park. 

The  night-wanderer  can  walk  for  blocks 
through  the  obscurity  of  these  streets  and 
see  never  a  soul,  then,  rounding  a  dark 
corner,  almost  walk  upon  two  or  three  silent 
men,  waiting  in  the  gloom.  If  the  wanderer 
be  city-bred,  he  will  avoid  these  groups  Avith 
studious  pains,  and,  if  he  is  lucky,  they 
avoid  him.  One  might  suppose  that  the 
few  living  who  walk  these  dead  streets 
"would  be  draAvn  together  for  mutual 
companionship,  but  distrust  is  a  stronger 
emotion  than  loneliness. 

It  is  heartening  to  exchange  a  "good- 
morning"  with  the  policeman  as  one 
passes  by  an  arc-lighted  corner. 

But  there  are,  to  be  sure,  streets  where 
there  is  no  sleep,  only  a  doze.  At  long 
intervals  the  trolley-cars  shoot  through 
them  like  rockets,  with  a  roar  and  a  crash 
as  of  splitting  mountains.  Motor-cars 
speed  recklessly  along  them,  spilling  out 
fragments  of  bacchanals  in  the  wake;  folk 
are  just  returning  from  late  parties,  and 
the  straight,  long  business  streets  are 
the  ideal  ones  for  "making  good  time." 
But  there  are  good  times  still  in  progress 
within  walls,  too,  for  we  are  introduced  to 
a  new  institution  only  slightly  known  in 
many  Eastern  cities,  when  we  read: 

Strangest  of  all  night -resorts  is  one 
movie-house  whose  screen  is  never  dark, 
whose  piano  is  never  silent.  In  the  dreary 
early  morning  its  audience  may  be  seen, 
all  sound  asleep,  huddled  in  shapeless 
bundles  in  the  seats,  while  on  the  screet  , 
before  unseeing  eyes,  appears  a  succession 
of  blood-curdling  adventures:  lions  leaping 
on  young  girls  lost  in  the  wilderness,  black 
slaves  murdering  their  masters,  treachery 
meeting  punishment  of  violent  death,  but 
not  even  the  melodrama  of  the  movies  can 
stave  off  the  exhaustion  of  that  tired 
audience. 

The  coming  of  another  day  is  heralded 
by  many  little  signs,  each  insignificant 
in  itself. 

Milk-wagons  commence  to  roll  in  from 
the  country,  their  drivers  nodding.  A 
carrier  distributing  morning  papers  ap- 
pears briskly  from  round  a  corner,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  there  are  carriers  every- 
where, slapping  papers  right  and  left  as 
they  hurry,  shoulders  askew  under  their 
heavy  strap  loads. 

From  behind  dark  shutters  comes  the 
cheerful  shrilling  of  alarm-clocks.  A  porter 
is  washing  the  pavement  before  a  shop  and 
men  with  lunch-boxes  stand  shivering  on 
the  corners  waiting  for  street-cars.  Now 
these  early  cars  are  well  filled  with  workers. 

Still  there  is  no  sign  of  the  dawn,  except 
a  chilly   wind,   no  light   to   dim   the  glow 
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from  bakeries,  and  car-barns,  and  power- 
houses where  there  is  no  night.  But 
another  day  is  come.  The  feeling  is  in  the 
air.  Life  is  quickening.  The  city  is 
waking  up  and  the  competition  for  a 
living  has  been  taken  up  where  it  was 
dropt  a  few  hours  before. 


THE   AMERICANESS 

O  OMEWHERE  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
*— '  lives  a  Chinese  houseboy,  observant, 
equipped  with  the  literary  gift,  and  with 
an  unexpected  love  of  the  Occidental  pun. 
In  the  course  of  Ids  domestic  service  in  the 
Foreign  Quarters  he  met  the  American 
Woman,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
marveled.  At  last  he  decided  to  describe 
her  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  Orientals, 
and  produced  the  following  masterpiece 
of  literary  pidgin-English,  which  is  quoted 
from  J.  S.  Thompson's  "China  Revolu- 
tionized" by  the  Havana  Times  of  Cuba. 
The  author  was  a  very  philosophical  house- 
boy,  and  lie  must  have  seen  more  than  one 
five-reel  American  feature-movie,  for  he 
observes : 

'"The  Americaness  is  open-air  breather, 
consequently    her    meat    is    harder    than 
Chinese  woman.     In  a  dangerous  melan- 
choly    acting,     the     young     Americaness 
quickly    traps    her    sorrow    husband    who 
comes  to  pity,  but  soon  runs  to  grieve  in 
divorce-court,  when  loving  voice  of  Amer- 
icaness   recovers    from    coyness.       Bud    of 
romance     early     frosted,     makes     scandal 
column    of    paper,    which    is    best    adver- 
tising much  sought  and  read,   like  dog  in 
manger,  by  all  actress  without  job.     Cold 
ethics    of   Chinese   woman   in   comparison 
sprouts  not  too  quick  ruin,  consequently 
wears  better.     Americaness  system  much 
exciting  is  open-air  theater,  for  all  to  laugh 
and    read    as    run.       Americaness     never 
reaches  next  birthday,  consequently  always 
fresh   and    sweet    like    kumquat    in    sirup; 
but    American    poet    says:     "Beware,  some 
sweets    do    cloy,    but    food    is    good    each 
day.'     I  think  then  China  wife  is  like  food; 
if   plain,    always    satisfying,    and   fills    the 
bill,  as  American  zoo-keepers  of  birds  say. 
American  man  and  Chinese  mail  believe 
womans    should   go    slow.      Consequently 
Americaness  wear   hobble   skirt  like  lasso 
on  ankle,  and  Chinese  womans  bind  feet. 
Both  mens  take  no  chances,  aud  exchange 
mutual  wink!     However,  Chinese  woman 
and  Americaness  woman  is  both  queenesses 
of  talk — when  once  begun  then  heroes  run! 
Talk   then  is  kingdom  of  womens   called 
Suffragetia,   where    mans    sees    finish    and 
casts  his  weapons  in  humble  dust." 


The  Idea! — Airs.  Neaurich  was  talking 
to  her  broker  over  the  telephone.  "  Kindly 
buy  me  a  hundred  shares  of  steel  at  the 
market,"  she  said  briskly. 

"Certainly,  with  pleasure,"  the  broker 
replied,  "  common  or  preferred?  " 

"  Preferred  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Neaurich, 
icily,  "  I  never  purchase  anything  com- 
mon."— The  La  ml). 


A  Sly  Thrust. — Young  Doctor — "  I 
haven't  lost  a  patient  since  I  hung  out  my 
shingle." 

Second  Ditto—"  I  wish  I  had  your  luck. 
All  mine  get  well." — Boston  Transcript.. 


Bookkeeper  or  Managing 
Accountant-  Wh  ich  ? 


WHICH    is    worth    more    in    your 
Accounting;  Department — 

The  man  whose  idea  of  the  job  is 
Counting  figures  all  day  long" — or  the 
man  capable  of  planning  and  organizing 
the  work  and  directing  its  execution  so 
as  to  produce  the  best  results  at  the  least 
cost? 

It  is  to  the  latter — the  thinking, Manag- 
ing Accountant — that  the  service  of  the 
Comptometer  appeals  with  greatest  force. 

The  minute  such  a  man  sees  an  operator 
Proving  Postings,  Balancing  Accounts, 
Footing  Trial  Balance  on  the  Compt- 
ometer, he  cannot  help  being  impressed; 
first,  by  the  rapid  dispatch  of  the  work; 

Write  for  our  free  booklet. 


and,   second,   by  the    extreme  accuracy 
of  it. 

And  his  interest  is  intensified  when  he 
learns  that  the  same  machine  applied  to 
the  extensions  of  Billing  and  Inventory, 
the  figuring  of  Costs,  Estimates,  Prorate 
Percentages  will  easily  handle  the  work 
of  two  or  three  mental  figure  clerks. 

It  is  easy  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
Comptometer.  You  run  no  risk  of  dis- 
appointment— take  no  chances — incur  no 
obligation.  Simply  invite  a  Comptometer 
•man  from  the  office  nearest  you  to  dem- 
onstrate by  an  actual  working  test  what 
the  Comptometer  will  do  on  any  or  all 
the  figure  work  in  your  office. 


'Better  Methods  of  Accounting" 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago 

Adding  and 
Calculating 
Machines 


PUTYOUItCAR' 


youft 

(!PK££f> 


Get  our  FREE  bonk  "Where  to 
Keep  the  Car."  Tells  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  your  own  private  jrarajre 
and  save  rent.  Write  for  this  valu- 
able book  today— it  is  FREE. 

WHITAKER  -  GLESSNER  CO. 

Dept.  D,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 


^ 


The  MOTOR  OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.,  BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 


Actual  size 
of  sticker 


FLAG  STICKERS 

(Money  back  if  not  satisfied) 

Use  them  on  letters,  packages,  circulars,  cards,  bills,  menus — everywhere.    Give 
some  visible  sign  of  your  patriotism.     Small  cost.     Stick — and  stay. 

$1  for  1000— $2  for  3000 

$3.60  for  6000  -$11. 25  for  25.000  -  $35.00  for  100,000     (Ask   for   quantity    prices) 
Actual  colors  —  red,  white  and  blue.     Just  the  right  size.     Most  powerful  ad- 
hesive known.     Big  profits  for  dealers.     Send  money  at  our  risk. 
Largest  exclusive  label  plant  in  the  world. 
FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY,  Ninth  and  Thompson  Sis..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Eight 


thousand?  Eight 
7nulion?Eight  hundred  ?Eiglitu?E$ht? 

Eight  What  ? 

Thats  the  point  exactly  !ijou  don't 
have  to  know  eight  what?';  the 
J^^Addin^andCdculatin^Machinc 
has  but  one  "eight" on  its  keyboard 


The  Dalton  is  the  simplest, 
most  natural,  most  durable, 
quickest  and,  altogether,  best 
device  for  the  mechanical  add- 
ing, subtracting,  multiplying 
and  dividing  of  figures. 


Learn  about  "touch  system" 
in  listing  and  adding. 

Send   for   brochure   of    me- 
chanical calculating. 

It's  free. 


DALTON  KEYBOARD 


2& 
r*rt7 


NON-DALTON 
KEYBOARD 


licDaltonAddin^NachineCb. 

102  Beech  St. 

Norwood- Cincinnati  Ohio 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EarnLANGUAGESbyUSTENING 

ON    WOTOMW  PHONOGRAPH 


Cortina 

Suite  2069, 


at  home  with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone  Language  Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 

Endorsed  by  leading  universities 
Academy   of  Languages 

12  East  46th  St. ,  New  York 


Has  The  Motor  Bool  BuoGoV  You? 


Health    and    happiness   are   assured 

ith  one  of  the  new  popular  priced  Grav 

olors  in  your  boat.     Select  your  boat 

™  our  1017  Boat  Builders  Catalog 

howing  products  of  200  leading  boat 

builders.  Select  your  engine  from  our 

new  complete  Engine  Catalog.  Both 

books  FREE.  Send  today. 

CRAY  910T0K  COMPANY 

664  Oakland  Ave.,       Detroit,  Mich. 


IN  30  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System— written  with  only  nine  char- 
acters. No  "positions"—  no"ruled  lines"—  no  "shad- 
ing —no  word-signs"  —  no  "cold  notes."  Speedy, 
practical  eystem  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  studs- 
utilizing  spare  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  BUg.  Chicago,  PL 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  beat  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  battery. 
A  small,  compact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  inserted. 
Reproduces  natural  voice  tones  very 
effectively;  no  "buzzing:." 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  17 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


OPTICIAN 

Mfra.  Surgical  Instruments  add  Electrical  Appliance, 
520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  exhibit*" ■ 

the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Rangier"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  into  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  until 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 

Mr  A   |\    CYCLE   COMPANY 
E  f\  MJ    Dept.  Ml  72.  CHIC  AG 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Protective  Coloring. — "  You  better  not 
ivash  your  face  too  clean,  Jimmy;  remember 
you  got  a  black  eye."  —Life. 


Ponder   This. — Happiness   comes   to   us 

by  degrees.  We  have  to  bite  through  tin- 
bread  before  we  reach  the  chicken  in  the 
sandwich. — India napolis  Slur. 


Bittersweet. — *'  Am  1  good  enough  for 
you?  "  sighed  the  fond  lover. 

"No,"  said  the  girl,  candidly,  "you're 
not,  but  you  are  too  good  for  any  other 
girl." — New  York  Times. 


An   Improvement. — "  He  left   his   home 
all  for  her." 

"  Why,  so?  " 

'Well,  you     see,  hers   was    the    better 
home."— Pen n  Stale  Froth. 


Looked  Bad. — Howard — '"  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  signs?  " 

Coward — •"  Well,  I  don't  know  !  The 
fire-alarm  went  off  three  times  while  the 
minister  was  preaching  Wildways'  funeral 
sermon. ' ' — Life. 


Efficient. — He — "  I  want  you  to  help 
spend  my  salary." 

She—"  Am  I  not  doing  that?  " 

He—  'No,  no;  I  mean  forever  and 
ever." 

She — "  It  won't  take  me  as  long  as  that ." 
— Lamb. 


Learning  How. — Little  Helen—  "  Dad- 
dy, I  have  been  playing  like  I  was  mama." 

Dad — "  Is  that  so?  What  did  you  do. 
dearie?  " 

Little  Helen — "  I  bought  you  a  nice 
present  and  had  it  charged  to  you." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


Only    Cautionary. — He    wondered    why 

his  wife  suddenly  turned  cold  on  him  and 
remained  so  for  several  days.  For  all  that 
he  had  said  in  remonstrance  Avas : 

"  My  dear,  you'll  never  be  able  to 
drive  that  nail  with  a  flat-iron.  For 
heaven's  sake,  use  your  head." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


"  Know  Thyself." — A  stout,  baggage- 
laden,  old  English  gentleman  was  trying 
to  make  a  hurried  exit  from  a  railway- 
carriage.  At  the  door  he  stumbled  on  the 
foot  of  a  brawny  Scot. 

"Hoots,  toots,  mon!"  groaned  the 
Highlander.  "  Canna  ye  look  whaur  y're 
going?    Hoot,  mon,  hoot !  " 

The  burdened  traveler  slammed  the 
door  behind  him  and  shouted  through  the 
window : 

"  Hoot  yourself  !  I  am  a  traveler,  not 
an  automobile." — Argonaut. 


He  Won. — An  Irishman,  passing  a  shop 
where  a  notice  wras  displayed  saying  that 
everything  was  sold  by  the  yard,  thought 
he  would  play  a  joke  on  the  shopman, 
so  he  entered  the  shop  and  asked  for  a 
yard  of  milk.  The  shopman,  not  in  the 
least  taken  aback,  dipt  his  fingers  in  a  bowl 
of  milk  and  drew  a  line  a  yard  long  on  the 
counter.  Pat.  not  wishing  to  be  caught 
in  his  own  trap,  asked  the  price. 

"  Sixpence,"  said  the  shopman. 

"  All  right,  sorr,"  said  Pat.  "  Roll  il 
up;   I'll  take  it."— TiUBtts. 
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JiOJt  do  you  know 

j/ou  're  near  ilie  pea  *? 


There  s  a  fragrant  salty  tang  in  the  air  and  a  bracing  scent 
of  kelp  and  sand.  You  inhale  deep.  Your  shoulders  go  back. 
The  very  fragrance  of  it  makes  you  feel  fine.  There's  life 
in  it— "Your  Nose  Knows."  Quite  so  with  a  tobacco  of  a 
distinctive,  pure  fragrance —it  braces  and  satisfies  you 
beyond  compare. 

Only  one  such  tobacco — 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 

Its  pure  fragrance  is  as  definite  as  the  tang  of  the  sea.  It's 
the  sunny  Blue  Grass  fragrance  of  Old  Kentucky,  where 
Tuxedo's  rich,  Burley  leaves  are  grown  and  cured  and 
blended.  Trust  yoursenseof  fragrance— "Your  Nose  Knows." 


Try  this  Test:— Rub  a  little  Tuxedo 
briskly  in  the  palm  of  your  hand 
to  bring  out  its  full  aroma.  Then 
smell  it  deep — its  delicious  pure 
fragrance  will  convince  you. 
Try  this  test  with  any  other  to- 
bacco and  we  will  let  Tuxedo 
stand  or  fall  on  your  judgment — 

"  Your  Nose  Knows  " 


5  cent  Sags 
K) cent  Tins 

HALFwdFua 

PdumdOiass 
Humidors 


/T.     Guoror»te«ct  by 
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The  Walls  Were  to  Blame! 

Til  MIR  drab,  light-absorbing  surfaces  robbed 
the  interior  of  sufficient  illumination,  the 
workman  didn't  see  as  he  should,  and — it 
happened!  In  poorly-lighted  factories,  acci- 
dents, mistakes  and  a  slowing  up  in  production 
are  as  certain  as  is  the  need  for  a  white  finish  on 
ceilings,  columns  and  walls,  which  will  diffuse 
Xor(  of  the  light  falling  thereon.  Properly 
finished  walls  banish  those  perils  for  which  too 
often  the  dull,  drab  walls  are  to  blame. 


This  pure  -white  semi- 
gloss  finish  should  he 


Arco-Rays 

LENGTHENS  YOUR  DAYS'' 


TBAOE  MAftK 


a  specially  formulated  interior  white  for  all  indus- 

'         trial   buildings.    By  perfectly  diffusing  the  light, 

both  natural  and  artificial — ARCO-RAYS  "Lengthens 

Your     Days,"    and    the    days    of  your   workmen,    cuts 

artificial  light  costs  and  minimizes  mistakes  and  accidents 

bv  relieving  the  eye-strain  which  so  often 

causes   them. 

ARCO-RAYS  does  not  yellow,  flake 
or  peel  off,  and  can  be  applied  by  any 
good  painter.  It  is  permanent  and  wash- 
able. We  ask  you  to  compare  ARCO- 
RAYS  by  TEST  alongside  any  brush- 
applied  product  now  on  the  market. 

Write  us  whether  your  walls  are  made 
of  wood,  brick,  stone,  concrete  or  other 
masonry,  and  the  nature  of  your  business, 
so  that  we  can  give  you  full  information 
as  to  the  use  of  ARCO-RAYS,  "Length- 
ens Your   Days,"   without    obligation.' 

The  Arc®  Company 

Founded   ISM) 
Paints,    Varnishes  and  Enamels 

2135  WISE  BUILDING.     CLEVELAND,   OHIO 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining new  translations  by  Aylmer  Mai;de.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 

Successful  Revivals 

bring   needed  new  blood  into  your 
church,  and   revitalize   the  old   blood 

<JHere  is  a  book  of  great  practical 
value  to  both  pastors  and  evangelists. 
«I  The  results  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Henley's  long 
study  of  revival  work. «}  Methods  of  ser- 
monizing used  by  the  most  successful 
revivalists  illustrated  by  a  wonderful 
variety  of  themes,  texts,  and  sermon- 
outlines.  <I  Hervey's 

"Manual  of  Revivals" 

will  help  the  conscientious  minister  to 
•void  many  mistakes  which  mar  his  work 
Almost  indispensable  to  theyoung preaolier. 

Strong  oloth,  324  pngea.  Price,  M.25.  postpaid 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  N.  T.  m* 


Double  The  Value  Of 
Your  Phonograph. 


No  matter  what  make  of  machine  you  have, 
how  fine  or  how  expensive — its  reproducing 
qualities — its  real  musical  value  can  be  doubled 
by  attaching  the 

Perfec-Tone  Reproducer 

—a  wonderful  little  device  that  eliminates  the 

harsh,  metallic  noises  and  brings  out  the  superb,  natural 
tones  of  the  human  voice  or  any  instrument.  The  effect 
is  positively  amazing.  The  6cratch-  twang  and  rasping 
disappears— only  mellow,  silvery,  "natural"  harmonies 
are  heard.  Fits  any  machine  using  disc  records.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Costs  little — positively  doubles  enjoyment  oi 
any  phonograph.  Write  tor  circular  and  low  factory  price, 
ELLIS-BUTLER  CO.. 408  Jeffeuoo  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wi». 


The  Daughter  Sings. — "  Don't  you  think 
her  voice  is  improved?  " 

'  Perhaps,  bul  not  cured." — Life. 


Rejected.— 1 1 1        '  How'd     you     like     a 
pel  dog?  " 
She — "Now,    Charlie,    haven't    I    1<>1<1 


you    that    I    don't 
Buffalo  Express. 


intend    to    marry?  " — 


A    Suit    to    Suit. 


I    want     a     motor 


costume,  something  in  half-mourning." 
"  Why,  wlmt^"  ' 
My  engine  has  a  habit  of  going  dead." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal, 


Silver  Does  It. — "  Here's  a  substance 
which  breaks  doAvn  when  exposed  to  light," 
remarked  the  chemist. 

"  That  must  be  the  stuff  reputations  are 
made  of,"  observed  the  politician. — Life. 


He  Got  His. — He — "  The  artists  whose 
paintings  show  that  angels  are  all  women 
certainly  didn't  know  Avomen." 

She — "  That  is  perhaps  true.  It  may 
be  that  they  only  knewr  men." — New  York 
A  merican. 


Can't  Fail 

If  you'd  succeed, 
This  adage  mind: 

First  And  your  work; 
Then  work  your  find. 


-Life. 


Corporal  Punishment. — Corporal  (in- 
structing awkward  squad  in  rifle  practise) — 
'  I  told  you  to  take  a  fine  sight,  you  dub; 
don't  you  know  what  a  fine  sight  is?  " 

Rookie — "  Sure,  a  boat  full  of  corporals 
sinking." — Judge. 


The  Aperture. — "  Come  'ome  ter  me  'e 
did  an'  said  'e'd  lorst  'is  money,  slipt 
thro'  a  'ole  in  'is  pocket.  '  Yus,'  I  sez, 
'  but  by  the  way  ye're  wavin'  abaht  it 
seems  to  me  it's  slipt  thro'  a  'ole  in  yer 
fice.'  " — London  Opinion. 


What  Does  This  Mean?— A  Kentucky 
novel  speaks  of  swallows  nesting  in  the  rye. 
Evidently  not  a  native  writer,  or  he  or  she 
Avould  have  known  that  in  Kentucky  it  is 
precisely  the  reverse — the  rye  nests  in 
the  swalloAvs. — Richmond  News-Leader. 


The  Yankee  Mind.— Victim — "  What 
has  happened?     Where  am  I?  " 

Doctor — "  You  have  been  seriously 
injured  in  a  trolley  accident.  But  cheer 
up — you  will  recover." 

Victim — "How  much?  " — New  York 
Times. 


Poetic  Justice 

The  Devil  sends  the  wicked  wind 
To  raise  the  skirts  knee  high 

But  Heav'n  is  just 

And  sends  the  dust 
To  close  the  bad  man's  eye. 

— Pitt  Panther. 


'Som  Mining. — "  Well,  Rastus,  I  hear 
you  are  working  again.  What  business  are 
you  engaged  in?  " 

"  I'se  done  be  engaged  in  de  mining 
business,  sah." 

"  What  kind  of  mining  are  yoti  doing, 
gold,  silver,  or  diamond?  " 

"  I'se  doing  kalsomining,  sah." — Comus. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

April  19. — '"Wake  Up,  America"  parades 
and  demonstrations  are  held  through- 
out the  country  in  commemoration  of 
Paul  Revere's  Ride,  142  years  ago. 

Military  authorities  take  over  the  piers 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  and  Ham- 
burg-American lines  in  Hoboken,  to  be 
used  as  a  Government  shipping-base. 

Frederick  P.  Keppel.  Dean  of  Columbia 
University,,  is  appointed  an  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War. 

Snipers  fire  on  an  American  sentry  sta- 
tioned ou  a  viaduct  in  the  suburbs  of 
El  Paso.  The  tire  is  returned,  and  one 
Mexican  is  thought  to  be  hit. 

Berlin  denies  officially  the  attack  on  the 
destroyer  Smith,  says  London.  The 
message  says  no  submarines  are  as  yet 
in  the  Western  half  of  the  Atlantic." 

April  20. — Secretarv  MeAdoo  will  offer 
banks  $200,0()0,()00  in  Treasury  certif- 
icates at  3  per  cent,  to  cover  immediate 
needs  of  the  Government.  The  new 
bonds  will  not  be  put  on  sale  till  Julj'  1, 
says  Washington. 

April  21. — Mr.  Arthur  James  Balfour  and 
the  British  Commission  arrive  in  tin 
United  States  and  start  for  Washington. 
The  object  of  the  Commission,  he  says, 
is  "to  make  cooperation  easy  and  ef- 
fective between  those  who  are  striving 
to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  by  the 
only  means  which  can  secure  it,  namely, 
a  successful  war." 

Washington  announces  that  the  $200.- 
000,000  issue  of  Treasury  certificates 
has  been  heavily  oversubscribed. 

April  22.— Washington  cheers  Mr.  Balfour 
as  he  is  officially  received  by  Secretary 
Lansing.  He  says  that  the  British 
Commission  is  to  give  the  American 
Government  information,  not  to  sug- 
gest courses  of  action. 

April  23. — Recruiting-offices  are  swamped 
by  the  rush  to  join  the  Officers'  Reserve 
training-camp,  which  will  be  opened  at 
Plattsburg,  May  8. 

The  New  York  Times  hears  from  sources 
which  it  regards  as  reliable  that  Ger- 
man agents  plotted  with  Carranzistas 
to  start  revolts  in  the  five  Central- 
American  Republics  of  Costa  Rica, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
Salvador,  with  the  object  of  forming  a 
"United  States  of  Central  America" 
which  should  keep  American  troops 
busy.  The  plot  was  known  to  our 
State  Department,  and  was  foiled 
largely  by  the  efforts  of  President 
Cabrera  of  Guatemala. 

Secretary  Daniels  asks  the  Treasury  for 
an  appropriation  of  fifty  million  dollars 
to  arm  1,000  ships  which  shall  run  the 
submarine  blockade  in  the  Atlantic. 
While  special  vessels  are  being  con- 
structed tonnage  will  be  diverted 
from  the  coastwise  trade,  announces 
Washington. 

The  super-dreadnought  New  Mexico  is 
launched  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard. 
The  construction  of  the  super-dread- 
nought Tennessee  is  begun  immediately. 

The  Conference  report  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  $7,000,000,000  Bond  Bill 
is  adopted  and  the  measure  goes  to  the 
President.  Washington  asserts  that 
the  first  loan  will  go  to  England. 

Secretary  Lansing  officially  confirms  the 
rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States. 

April  24. — President  Wilson  signs  the 
$7  000,000,000  Bond   Bill,    and   Wash- 


Residence  at  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Grosvenor  Atterbury,  Architect 


A    "FISKLOCK"    BRICK    HOUSE 


1.  A  cheaper  house  4. 

2.  A  fire-proof  house  5. 

3.  A  damp-proof  house       6. 


A  beautiful  house 

A  warmer  house  in  Winter 

A  cooler  house  in  Summer 


"Fisklock"-"Tapestry"  Brick  is 
the  best  and,  owing  to  the  low 
cost  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, is  the  most  economical 
of  all  building  materials. 

It  provides  an  eight-inch  wall 
with  a  two-inch  air  space. 

It  is  stronger  than  solid  brick, 
and  has  all    the    advantages  of 
solid  brick  but  none 
of  its  disadvantages. 


golden  buffs  and  has  been  used 
successfully  in  almost  every 
type  of  building. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated 
books,  "Fisklock"-"Tapestry" 
Brick  and  "Tapestry"  Brick- 
work, mailed  upon  request. 

FISKE  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
1957  Arena  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

PIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllMllllllllllllllllllllllllllfllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIfllllllllllli: 

I  CHANNEL     FIUID  = 


It  has  all  the  beauty, 
permanence  and  low 
cost  of  upkeep  of 
solid  "Tapestry" 
Brick  with  better  in- 
sulating qualities  than 
any  other  material. 

"Fisklock"  is  made  ina 
wide  range  of  reds  and 


CHAHNU     READY     FOB      MORTAR 


open  vertical 
airspace: 


=  INTERIOR.  PIASTER 
=  APPLIED  DIRECTLY 
I  TO    THE      WALL 


=    INTERLOCH     AND 
r    MOISTURE     CHECK 


I    2  INCH    HORIZONTAL 
|   AIRSPACE.  GIVING 
H    INSULATION     AGAIN.ST 
|    HEAT  COLO     AND 
=  MOISTURE 


WITH     MORTAR  = 

PREPARATORY     TO  | 

LAYING    THE   NEXT  | 

FISKLOCK--TAPESTRY-  1 


FINISHED      EXTERIOR  I 

OF     WALL    THE    FACE  z 

OF     EACH      UNIT   IS  OF  z 

regular    SRicx  Size  E 

...  i-.zye 

■WES     CONNECTING  1 

THE.      DOUBLE      WALLS  5 

TWIN     WALLS    OF 

50LID    i  INCH  S 

FIREPROOF   MATERIA*.  = 


vflltllllllltllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII. 


"FISKLOCK"-"TAPESTRY"  BRICK 

HARDONCOURT-FISKE  PATENTS 


Tanks,  Towers,  Water  Systems 

Let  our  engineering  department  work  out 
the  most  effective  and  economical  system 
to  meet  your  requirements. 
Have  filled  over  18,000  orders  for  tanks, 
towers  and  water  supply  systems  to 
meet  requirements  of  country  estates, 
railroads,  municipalities,  and  factories. 

Simplex  Pneumatic  System 

This  compressed  air  system  is  proving 
wonderfully  popular  for  home  require- 
ments. Complete 
outfits  as  law  as  $42. 

State  yourneedsand 
ask  for  .special  cir- 
cular Number  36. 

The  Baltimore  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 


Insist   on   the 
"Rhino"  label, 
get  the  same  en- 
amel that  is  used 
by    the    makers    of 
the  best  golf  balls. 

;5:  can  makes  50  balls  glessy  white — proof 
agatnst  loss,  weather,  water,  chipping  or  peel- 
ing. At  your  dealers,  or  by  mail  for  25c  if  you 
send  dealer's  name. 

PECORA    PAINT   CO..   Inc. 

Established  1862 
Dept.  B,  4th  and  Sedirley  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Lowest  Hauling  Cbst  in  the  World 

$350.    f,._    .     .  *350 

FOB. Chicago  Accepted  by  tvery  Line  oi     fob. Chicago 
I    Business ;  Endorsed  by  Over  30,000  Users    t 

IN  eighteen  months  Smith  Form-a-Truck  has  become  the  accepted  motor  hauling  and 
delivery  unit,  exceeding  in  number  used,  all  other  makes  of  attachments  combined, 
or  any  other  make  of  motor  truck.  Initial  orders  for  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  by  large 
corporations  have  invariably  been  followed  by  orders  for  fleet  equipment.  Increased 
facilities  for  delivery,  enlarged  radius  of  operation  made  possible  to  smaller  users,  have 
resulted  in  increased  profits  and  noticeable  business  development. 


Remarkable  Strength 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  built  for  maximum 
strength.  Deep  channel  steel  frame  strongly  re- 
inforced; sturdy  rear  axle;  unusually  strong 
wheels  (2-in.  spokes):  a  highly  developed  chain 
drive  and  a  mechanical  balance  which  places 
90%  of  the  load  hauled  on  the  rear  axle  of  the 
Smith  Form-a-Truck  itself. 

This  is  the  basis  of  superior  service,  economy, 
low  upkeep,  big  hauling  capacity,  amazing 
adaptability  to  overload. 

More  than  any  other  one  feature,  it  is  the  reason 
why  Smith  Form-a-Truck  is  as  much  used  by 
contractors  as  it  is  by  merchants  requiring 
speedy  delivery  of  light  parcels. 

Proved  Construction 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with  Ford,  Max- 
well, Buick,  Chevrolet,  Dodge  Bros,  or  Overland 
power  plants,  each  one  of  which  is  proved  in 
every  detail  of  mechanical  service. 
The  low  price  at  which  any  one  of  these  power 
plants  can  be  obtained,  coupled  with  the  low 
cost  of  the  Smith  Form-a-Truck  attachment 
itself,  furnishes  a  real  motor  truck  at  from4U<;  to 
60%  lower  price  than  you  will  pay  for  any  other 
one-ton  truck. 

■When  the  Ford  power  plant  is  used,  we  furnish 
the  Strong  Sight  Feed  Oiling  System,  guarantee- 
ing freedom  from  lubrication  difficulties. 


New  Records  of  Low  Cost 

Records  of  owners  showthat  in  practically  every 
line  of  business  Smith  Form-a-Truck  delivery 
and  hauling  is  covering  from  two  to  three  times 
the  area  covered  with  any  other  form  of  delivery, 
and  yet  adding  no  cost  to  the  cost  of  operating 
the  delivery  department. 

This  has  demonstrated  a  net  saving  in  delivery 
charges,  spread  over  a  greatly  increased  volume 
of  business,  of  from  40%  to  60  \o. 

Always  Prompt  Deliveries 

Huge  manufacturing  facilities  developed  to  ob- 
tain a  production  which  will  easily  total  50%  of 
the  entire  production  of  motor  trucks  and  at- 
tachments of  all  makes  for  this  year,  guarantee 
prompt  deliveries. 

Change  from  slow,  money  wasting  horse-drawn 
delivery,  or  delivery  and  hauling  by  heavy,  cost- 
ly motor  trucks,  to  the  light,  rapid  economical 
delivery  by  Smith  Form-a-Truck  can  be  made 
immediately. 

For  National  Buyers 

National     buyers,      purchasing     equipment    for 
branch  houses,  can  have   satisfactory    delivery 
made  through  Smith   Form-e-Truck    dealers   in 
practically  every  city  in  the  country. 
Write  for  full  information  today. 


SMITH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION 

Manufacturers  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck 

Executive  Offices  and  Salesroom:    Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building 

Michigan  Boulevard  at  16th  Street,  CHICAGO 

C     .k        u         l    E?nMrn  Brancch-  183,4  Broadway,  New  York  Kansas  City  Branch,  1808  Grand  Ave 

Southern  Branch.  120  Mane.te  St.,  Atlanta  Canada  Branch,  120  King  St.  East,  Toronto,  Can  -Price  $450  I.  o.  b.  Toronto 
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ington  announces  that  the  United 
States  will  lend  Great  Britain  $200,- 
000,000  at  once.  The  Administration 
plans  tentatively  to  issue  $2,000,000,000 
in  bonds  in  the  first  public  offering, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  bulk  of  this 
sum  will  be  lent  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Russia  to  pay  for  supplies 
which  they  wish  to  buy  in  this  country. 

The  French  War -Commission  reaches 
the  United  States.  The  party  consists 
of  ex-Premier  Viviani,  Field-Marshal 
Joffre,  with  his  staff,  and  many  military 
and  financial  attaches.  The  Com- 
mission has  unlimited  power  to  nego- 
tiate on  military,  naval,  and  financial 
matters,  says  Washington.  The  dele- 
gates are  said  to  favor  sending  an 
American  army  to  France  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  United  States  State  Department 
announces  that  it  is  considering  the 
recognition  of  the  Venizelos  de-facto 
government  in  Greece. 

Washington  announces  that  30,113  men 
have  joined  the  Army  since  April  1. 

April  25. — Mr.  Balfour  disclaims  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Entente  to 
obtain  a  formal  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  saying  that  no  treaty 
could  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
Allies  that  the  United  States  will  see 
the  war  through. 
President  Wilson  appoints  Elihu  Root 
the  head  of  an  American  Commission 
to  visit  Russia. 
Captain  Rice,  of  the  American  steamship 
Mongolia,  reports  sinking  a  U-boat. 

Speaker  Clark  opposes  the  draft  in  the 
House  debate,  while  the  Senate  delays 
a  vote. 

Joffre  and  Viviani  are  given  an  ovation 
by  Washington  crowds. 

Lord  Cunliffe,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  receives  the  $200,000,000  loan 
from  Secretary  McAdoo  and  deposits 
the  check  to  the  credit  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  American  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

WESTERN    FRONT 

April  19.— The  Germans  throw  240,000 
fresh  troops  against  General  Nivelle 
without  checking  his  advance.  Every 
German  counter-attack  is  repulsed,  an- 
nounces Paris,  and  the  French  troops 
gain  in  the  Champagne  and  take 
three  villages  around  the  Aisne.  The 
advance  narrows  the  sharp  salient  near 
Vailly,  carries  the  heights  east  and 
south  of  Moronvilliers,  and  wins  the 
field-fortress  of  Fort  de  Conde. 

Berlin  admits  a  retirement  at  one  point. 

The  British  troops  make  slight  gains, 
particularly  southeast  of  Loos,  reports 
London.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  guns  have  been  captured  since  the 
occupation  of  Vimy. 

April  20. — A  series  of  terrific  counter- 
attacks fail  to  win  back  any  trenches 
gained  by  the  French,  reports  London. 
All  along  the  fine  Berlin  admits  the 
retirement  to  the  Hindenburg  positions. 
French  troops  advance  around  Craonne, 
and  progress  slightly  along  the  whole 
front,  altho  no  attack  in  force  is  made. 
Salients  are  straightened  out  and  posi- 
tions consolidated.  The  French  have 
taken  19,000  prisoners  and  100  guns 
in  the  last  five  days. 

April  21. — Only  local  actions  take  place. 
The  French  occupy  more  of  the  high 
ground  south  of  Laon,  and  advance 
near  Reims.  The  British  advance  a 
mile  on  a  mile  front,  capturing  the 
village  of  Gonnelieu.  The  French  repel 
five  German  counter-attacks,  the  En- 
glish, three. 

April  22. — The  British  push  nearer  to 
Cambrai  and  close  in  on  Havincourt 
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uality  Retailers  Sell  PEARL 
— -the  Quality  Screen 

YOULL  find  genuine  G  &  B  PEARL 
Wire  Cloth  on  sale  at  the  best  retail  stores  in 
America.  No  other  screen  material  made  offers 
so  many  distinct  advantages  for  door,  window  and 
porch  screening  as  G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth. 
That  s  why  merchants  ■whose  policy  is  "quality  first 
sell  and  endorse  it. 

The  first  requirement  of  wire  cloth  is — dura- 
bility. Rust,  not  wear,  ruins  screens.  G  G7*  B 
PEARL  resists  rust  and  outwears  painted  and  galvan- 
ized cloths  so  far  lhat  there  is  no  ground  for  comparison. 
The  process  which  makes  PEARL  so  durable  is  a 
secret  of  the  Gilbert  &?  Bennett  Mfg.  Co.,  consequently 
no  similar  cloth  can  be  "just  the  same'  in  wear  or 
manufacture.  Make  sure  you  get  the  genuine  by  looking 
for  the  marks  of  identification.  Two  Copper  "W ires 
in  the  Selvage  and  a  Round  Tag  on  each  roll  of  real 
G  &  B  PEARL  Wire  Cloth.      Insist  on  seeing  them. 


There's  a  retailer  near  you  who  sells  and  recommends  G  &  B  PEAHL 
for  jMirmtnteritly  screening  doors,  windows  and  porches.  See  hiin 
or    ivrite   us  direct   for   samples   and  literature.     Address   Dept.    O. 


The  Gilbert  &  Bennett  Mf&.  Co. 

New  York,  Georgetown,  Conn.,  Chicago,  Kansas  City 


i  It! 

IP! 
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Lend  Me  Three 

Feet  of  Floor  Space 

for  Thirty  Days 


I'll  Cut  Your  Ice  Bills 

ORDER  a  beautiful  White  Frost  Refrigerator  on  a  month's  trial.  I'll 
show  you  a  real  Quality  refrigerator— one  that  holds  the  tempera- 
ture without  eating  its  head  off  in  ice.  The  only  round  white  enamel 
I*  refrigerator  on  earth.  Revolving  shelves  save  room  inside  and  out,  move-easy  cas- 
tors, cork  cushion  doors,  noiseless  and  air-tis?ht.   Steel  walls  insulated  with  granu- 
I    lated  cork,  crystal  glass  water  cooler,  easy  tofill.« 
1  sell  direct  to  you— no  middlemen.  Ipayfreightl 
—quick  shipments.     Easy  terms— $6.50  brings  ; 
*»    White  Frost  at  once.balance  pay  as  you  use. 
Write  today  for  catatog.    H.  L.  SMITH,  Pres.  1  m    SANITARl 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dept.  K-5  Jackson,  Michigan  ■ 


White  Frost 

\W>\      t   SANITARY 

Refrigerator 
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Yes,  That's  Right- 
The   Bayer   Cross 


Bayer-Tablets 

and  Capsules 

of  Aspirin 

Remember  "Bayer" — it 
has  always  protected  you. 


BAYER-CAPSULES: 

Sold  in  Sealed  Packages 

of  12  and  24 


BAYER-TABLETS: 

Pocket  Boxes   of  12 

Bottles  of  24  and  100 

The  trade -mark  "Aspirin" 
( Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. )  is  a  guar- 
antee that  the  monoacetic- 
acidester  of  salicylicacid  in 
these  tablets  and  capsules  is  of 
the  reliable  Bayer  manufac- 
ture. 


wTgnaiis  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wdgnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary  by 
James  C.  Fernald  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  irom  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps' 
1  heir  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
tar  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 

DESK  COMPREHENSIVE  CONCISE 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY   STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 
Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80,000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  6, 700  proper  names;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1,200  pictorial  illu-trations; 
1,200  foreign  phrases.  Large  Svo, 
Cloth,  902  pages.  $1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  J1.80.  Half  Leather, 
Indexed,  *2.2S.  Average  carriage 
charges,  16c. 


The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 

A  convenient  and  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48.000  words  and 
phrases.  1,000  pictorial  illustrations 
8vo,  Cloth,  788  pages.  Ji.oo;  with 
patent  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  about  35,000  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
589  pages.  60c;  limp  morocco.  $1.25; 
with  thumb-index,  25c  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


j-,  .       0     _  average  carnage  cnarges,  1 2c. 

hunk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Wood.     Part  of  the  village  of  Trescault 
is    captured.     Three    counter  -  attacl 

are  repulsed,  announces  London. 

'I'h..  French  hold  the  high  ground  in  the 
Champagne  sector  in  the  face  of  severe 
counter-attacks  by  the  Germans,  re- 
ports Paris.  General  Nivelle  makes 
slight  gains  on  the  Reims-Soissons  front. 

April  '-':;.  This  morning  ;ii  five  o'clock 
Hie  British  troops  make  an  assault  on 
I  he  lasi  German  positions  in  advance 
of  the  Hindenburg  line  east  of  Arras. 
They  capture  defenses  north  and  south 
of  the  Searpe  in  bitter  fighting,  occu- 
pying the  villages  of  Gavrelle  and 
Guemappe,  .and  bring  in  1,000  prison- 
ers, cables  London. 

Paris  announces  the  repulse  of  German 
attacks  on  the  Champagne  sector,  and 
on  the  trenches  in  the  northern  part  of 
Belgium. 

April  24. — London  announces  desperate 
fighting  in  the  Arras  sector,  where 
attack  and  counter-attack  go  on  all 
day.  At  nightfall  the  British  hold  all 
their  new  positions  and  have  advanced 
their  line  at  some  points,  notably 
east  of  Monchy  and  between  Monchy 
and  Sensee  River.  General  Haig  re- 
ports forty  German  airplanes  brought 
down  with  the  loss  of  only  two  English 
machines.  Bombing  expeditions  be- 
hind the  German  lines  are  carried  out 
successfully.  South  of  the  Arras- 
Cambrai  road  the  British  advance  on  a 
wide  front,  capturing  two  villages  and 
reaching  the  St.  Quentin  Canal. 
The  French  improve  their  positions  north 
of  the  Aisne  and  in  the  Champagne, 
says  Paris.  There  are  artillery-duels 
along  the  entire  front,  and  four  105  mm. 
German  howitzers  are  captured. 

April  25. — The  battle-line  east  of.  Arras 
sways  back  and  forth  as  both  sides 
mass  their  forces  for  a  decisive  battle 
in  this  sector.  The  British  advance 
their  lines  in  the  face  of  the  heaviest 
resistance,  and  London  reports  that 
3,000  German  prisoners  have  been 
1  aken  since  April  23.  In  the  Bapaume- 
Cambrai  area  the  village  of  Bilhem 
is  occupied  and  held.  Fifteen  more 
German  airplanes  are  destroyed. 
Berlin  reports  that  thirty-nine  Allied  air- 
planes were  brought  down  April  23 
and  24. 

THE    TURKISH    CAMPAIGN 

April  17. — British  forces  in  Palestine  report 
an  advance.  Turkish  advanced  posi- 
tions on  a  front  of  six  and  one-half 
miles  are  captured. 

April  19. — The  forces  in  Mesopotamia  de- 
feated by  General  Maude,  April  18, 
were  erroneously  said  to  be  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  They  were  on  the 
left.  To-day  the  British  advanced  on 
the  right  bank,  taking  230  prisoners 
and  driving  the  Turks  back  about  a 
mile. 

April  20.— The  British  War  Office  reports 
that  General  Maude  routed  the  18th 
Turkish  Army-Corps  in  Mesopotamia 
on  the  18th,  capturing  1,237  prisoners. 
The  passage  of  the  strategically  im- 
portant Shatt-el-Adhem  River  was 
effected. 

April  23. — London  reports  that  the  Turks 
in  Mesopotamia  are  driven  from  their 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris 
between  Samara  and  Istabulat.  Gen- 
eral Maude  occupies  the  important 
railroad  town  of  Samara,  where  the 
British  capture  16  engines  and  224 
railroad-cars.  The  Turkish  detachment 
on  the  left  bank  withdraws  about  a  mile. 
The  Turkish  forces  in  Palestine,  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Gaza,  withdraw  their 
right  wing  from  the  strongly  intrenched 
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position  between  Gaza  and  Beersheba, 
announces  the  British  War  Office. 


GENERAL 

April  19. — The  German  soldiers"  bread- 
rations  are  cut  for  the  first  time  from 
one-half  to  one-third  of  a  loaf  daily. 

April  20. — More  than  500  German  soldiers 
try  to  escape  into  Holland,  but  arc 
attacked  by  the  Uhlan  frontier  patrol 
and  return. 

April  21. — The  Belgian  Relief  Commission 
steamship  Ringhorn,  outward  bound 
from  Rotterdam  with  a  safe-conduct, 
is  sunk.  The  Relief  steamer  Kotigsli 
is  damaged  by  a  mine  or  torpedo. 

The  British  Admiralty  reports  that  two 
German  destroyers,  possibly  three,  are 
sunk  in  the  course  of  a  German  raid  on 
Dover.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
Germans  are  saved.  The  British  suffer 
no  material  damage. 

April  22. — Berlin  admits  the  loss  of  two 
destroyers  in  the  raid,  and  affirms  that 
a  British  "outpost  vessel"  and  a 
"  scout ing-ship  "  were  sunk. 

German  war-ships  bombard  Calais,  while 
their  airmen  drop  bombs  on  Dunkirk, 
cables  Paris.  Several  civilians  are 
killed. 

April  23. — Lord  Robert  Cecil  confirms  the 
report  that  Greek  irregulars  attacking 
Venizelists  were  armed  and  organized 
from  Athens,  says  London. 

Washington  experts  estimate  that  Ger- 
many will  emerge  from  the  war  with  a 
net  loss  of  half  her  merchant  marine. 
Two  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thousand  tons  have  been  captured, 
sunk,  or  seized. 

April  24. — The  British  Admiralty  reports 
an  attack  by  three  British  seaplanes 
on  five  German  destroyers  off  Zee- 
brugge.  One  destroyer  is  believed  to 
be  sunk. 

April  25. — fT-boat  activity  in  the  week 
ending  to-day  was  the  greatest  since 
the  opening  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign, says  London.  Fifty-five  British 
merchantmen  were  sunk  by  torpedoes 
or  mines,  nine  fishing-vessels  lost,  and 
twenty  -  seven  ships  were  unsuccess- 
fully attacked.  The  loss  in  tonnage  is 
not  given,  but  forty  of  the  merchant- 
men were  over  1,600  tons.  Lord 
Devonport,  British  food  -  controller, 
admits  the  situation  is  grave. 

The  British  destroyers  Swift  and  Broke 
meet  a  flotilla  of  six  German  de- 
stroyers in  the  North  Sea,  cables 
London.  The  Germans  were  driven 
back  and  several  of  their  destroyers 
sunk.  Both  British  ships  returned  to 
port,  seriously  damaged. 

A  German  destroyer  flotilla  raids  Dunkirk 
and  engages  the  British  and  French 
patrols.  One  French  torpedo-boat  is 
sunk,  announces  Paris. 

FOREIGN 

April  19. — The  Berlin  strike  ends  in  victory 
for  the  workers,  according  to  reports 
from  Copenhagen.  Three  hundred 
thousand  workers  were  out,  including 
the  hands  from  300  munition-factories. 
The  Government  consents  to  place  a 
representative  of  labor  on  the  Food 
Commission,  assures  the  strikers  of 
adequate  food,  and  promises  not  to 
punish  strikers  by  sending  them  to  the 
front. 
Turkey  notifies  the  American  Embassy  in 
Constantinople  that  diplomatic  negoti- 
ations with  the  United  States  have  been 
broken  off,  say  reports  from  London 
via  Berlin. 

Madrid  reports  that  the  Marquis  Prieto 
forms  a  new  cabinet  to  replace  that 
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ANY  an  order  directing  the  deadly 
curtain  of  fire,  many  a  reconnaissance  dis- 
patch, is  today  taking  legible,  official  form 
on  sturdy  little  Coronas,  carried  from  point 
to    point   as    the    lines  of   battle   change. 


— fold  it  up 

— take  it  with  you 

—  typewrite  anywhere 

CoroNA 


The  Personal  Writing  Machine 


c, 


countless  Coronas  are  in  daily  use  in  many  sectors  of 
the  great  battle-fields.  Their  "ready  portability,  made 
possible  by  their  light  weight  and  compactness,  appeals 
aliketotheofhYerwho.se  orders  must  belegibleand  to  the 
war  correspondent  who  today  is  contributing  to  history. 

1  he  same  qualities  of  convenience  and  dependability 
which  mark  Corona  lor  the  service  of  war,  establish  it 
securely  in  the  broader  development  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Not  amerewriting  machine,  but  a  machine  for  your  in- 
dividual use — because  you  can  take  it  with  you  any- 
where. Corona  folds  for  travel  and  weighs  but  six 
pounds— can  be  carried  in  one  hand  from  room  to  room 
or  from  office  to  home,  or  used  on  train  or  steamer  or  in 
the  wilderness  camp. 

V-/omplete  with  neat  black  case,  Corona  costs 
fifty  dollars.  Our  booklet  No.  14— "The  Per- 
sonal Touch  in  Typing"— tells  about  it;  and 
a  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER  CO. 
GROTON,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK        ::        CHICAGO        :.         SAN  FRANCISCO 
AGENCIES  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 
No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.    3  Sizes. 


16.50- 
18.50 


Alcohol  or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1.50  extra) 
Alcohol  or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1.50  extra) 
Any  Burner  'Gasolene  .  .  .  $2.50  extra) 


BJ    16-inch  —  $19.50 
1    21-inch  —  $22.50  —  Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .   $2.60  extra) 

F.  0.  B.  Chicago.    Cash  with  order  only. 

KEEP  COOL 

LAKE    BREEZE   MOTOR 
S77  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHV 


and  How  to  Make  the  Apparatus,  a  handy  manual  for  the 
amateur  or  *he  expert.  Shows  how  to  make,  erect,  and  con- 
trol every  part  of  a  small  working  wireless  plant.  Cloth,  illus- 
trated with  helpful  diagrams,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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TEWARY 

IRON  FENCEj 

1 1  ' '  1  * ' ' ' ' ' '  Sk ' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' '  I ' '  ™ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' '  I ' 

s 

IMPROVE  TOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today   for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences,    1 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes.    I 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted,    1 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works*  i)..  ;■_',-,  Mennrt  111.,  Cincinnati,  0.    1 
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.  Save  upur  teeth 

by  protecting  your  gums 


FOR 
THE  GUM! 

USE  IT  AS  A 
DENTIFRICE 

FORMULA  OF 

■  NEW  YORK  C1TV 

SPECIALIST  IN 
LEASES  OF  THE  MOBffl 

BREPARBD  FOR  THI 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  TH6 

DENTAL  PROFESSION 

UNDER  AUTHORITY 
BY 

FORHAN  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
U  8.  A, 


MOST  tooth 
pastes  do  not 
provide  against^um 
decay.  It  bares 
each  unenameled 
tooth  base  to  decay. 
It  begins  with  gum 
tenderness  and 
bleeding. 

This  gu  m  - 
shrinkage  is 
known  as  Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs'  Dis' 
ease).  Forhan's 
positively  pre 
vents  it — though 
four  out  of  every 
five  people  over 
forty  are  known 
to  suffer  from  it 

Thus  loosen' 
ing  teeth  are 
obviated  by 
Forhan's  and 
the  changing  of 
the  mouth  shape 
also,  caused  by 
receding  gums. 
Forhan's  makes 
gums  vigorous, 
firm,  pink.  You  use 
it  precisely  as  every 
dentifrice   is  used. 

And  remember 
this:  no  matter 
how  effective 
your  present 
tooth  paste  is, 
Forhan's  will  do 
for  your  gumsan 
added  good  pe- 
culiar   to    itself. 

If  gum-shrink- 
age  has  already 
set  in,  start  using 
Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

In  30c  and  50c 
tubes,  at  all  drug- 
gists,  in  the 
United  States. 


Send  for  Trial  Tube  Free 
FORHAN  COMPANY,  196  Sixth  Ave.,    New  York 


A  Legal  Training 

tom^m  ^m  v  Study   at  home  — 

Two  Years  &3$R 

years.  That  Is  what  American  School  students  are  doinp.  New° 
ate      -v       wh  mtea6ely  "iteresting  course.    Successful  gradu- 

YVriff*  for  NPW  T.r.nli  Send  your  name  and  address 
IT  1  lie  IUI  11CW  DtiUK  today  for  our  new  free  book. 
Read  about  the  new  opportunities  open  to  law  trained  mea  and 
how  you  can  fit  yourself  in  two  years.    Write  today. 

American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept.    L2405,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


[The  University  of  Chicago 
HOME 
STUDY 
25th  Year      U.  of  C.  (Div.R)  Chicago.  111.  m* 


in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    In- 
formation address 


STUDY  LAW3F°RDET 

Let  us  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  at  our  ex- 

pense.that  the  Hamilton  College  of  Law  is  the  onlv  recog- 
nized resident  law  school  in  U  S.  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws- LL.  B.-by  correspondence.  Onlv 
law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school 
and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail.  Over  50O  class' 
rw?,ir ctures-  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  lawyers. 
Onf J  u  u  PfePaTe  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination. 
Unly  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 

rn^n','^  ?P%akin?.«,Scsh001  n,eh'y  endorsed  and  Scorn- 
mended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business   Men,  Noted   Law- 

H?u.t"ra?ed  l£'nt*-  .  Sendi»daV  for  *-****  Handsomely 
u.J.i  ™£«£ r°si>ectus  and  Special  30  Day-Free  Trial. 

HftmlLT0NC0LLECEOFWW11208AdvertisingBldg.,Chicago 
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«  i/uiit  ilc  Romanom  s,  w bich  re- 
signed in  connection  with  recent  labor 
i  poublt 

\\  orkmen    al     Flalmar,    Swedei 
i>\  er  i  in-  price  of  food,  i  opi  nhagen. 

April  20.  Marshal  von  Hindenburg  sends 
.-i  message  to  1  lie  liead  of  1 1"  '  l-erman 
Munitions  Department,  admitting  the 
shortage  in  food,  bul  urging  the  strik- 
ers  to  return  to  work  to  furnish  the 
armj  on  the  Wesl  fronl  with  essential 
supplies,  says  a  wireless  from  Berhn. 

Contrary  to  earlier  reports  noted  above. 
the  Berlin  strikers  refuse  to  return  to 
work,  and  workers  are  oul  al  Spandau 
ami  the  Krupp  plants. 

To-day  is  America  Day  throughout 
(inat  Britain,  in  which  the  entry  of 
I  lie  United  States  among  the  Allies 
is  celebrated  by  religious  ceremonies 
in  London,  attended  by  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Berlin  reports  that  the  American  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  Abram 
Elkus,  is  ill  with  spotted  typhus. 

April  21. — A  joint  meeting  of  the  national 
committees  of  the  Social  Democratic 
(Socialist)  parties  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  is  held  in  Berlin.  A 
resolution  is  adopted  demanding  the 
immediate  abolition  of  all  inequalities 
in  citizenship  rights  throughout  the 
Empire,  together  with  the  abolition 
of  the  bureaucratic  regime,  which  is  to 
be  replaced  by  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  people  of  Germany  are 
determined  to  emerge  from  the  war  a 
"free-state  entity,"  says  the  resolu- 
tion, according  to  reports  from  Berlin. 
The  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  en- 
courage the  Russian  peace-party,  cable 
American  correspondents  in  Berlin. 

King  Constantine  of  Greece  threatens 
to  declare  war  on  the  Allies  unless  they 
guarantee  that  French  troops  will  oc- 
cupy no  more  Greek  territory,  and  that 
he  will  not  be  deposed  from  the  throne, 
Washington  hears. 

Portugal's  Cabinet  resigns,  says  Lisbon. 

Twelve  hundred  delegates  of  the  Russian 
soldiers,  officers,  and  workmen  engaged 
in  national  defense  meet  at  Minsk  and 
pledge  themselves  to  drive  the  Germans 
from  Russia. 

Shouts- of  "Republic!"  and  "Revolution!" 
are  heard  in  the  course  of  the  food- 
shortage  demonstration  in  Stockholm. 
As  a  result  the  lower  house  appropriates 
about  $29,000,000  to  buy  supplies,  and 
the  crowd  disperses  quietly,  says 
Copenhagen. 

April  22.— Americans  are  closing  missions 
in  Turkey,  and  the  American  colony 
is  leaving,  say  dispatches  received  from 
Constantinople. 

One  hundred  thousand,  Argentinians 
march  in  a  war-parade,  cheering  for 
the  Allies  and  demanding  war  with 
Germany. 

"United  States  Day"  is  celebrated  in 
Paris. 

April  23. — German  military  authorities  are 
placing  munition-factories  under  mar- 
tial law  to  prevent  strikes  and  counter- 
act Socialistic  propaganda,  announces 
The  Hague,  contradicting  earlier  reports 
from  Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen  hears  that  Prince  Eitel 
Friedrich,  the  Kaiser's  second  son,  is 
dead  of  typhus. 

Street  fighting  breaks  out  in  China  be- 
tween the  Szechen  and  Yunnan 
troops,  say  advices  from  the  city  of 
Chengtu. 

April  24—  Rio  de  Janeiro  cables  that  Ger- 
mans in  southern    Brazil  are  concen- 


Salesmanship — 
The  Life  of  Industry 

1WTORE  than  3,000  salesmen  and 
-*■"■  executives  attended  the  first 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress. 

They  went  away  fired  with  enthu- 
siasm for  Better  Business  through 
Better  Salesmanship. 

They  have  recruited  an  army  of 
over  15,000,  in  45  clubs,  to  this 
cause. 

The  idea  —  the  ideal — has  gripped 
American  industry  as  no  idea  ever 
gripped  it  before. 

The  second  World's  Salesmanship 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Detroit, 
June  10-14. 

It  will  be  even  better  than  the  first. 

It  will  master  even  greater  sales 
experience.  It  will  be  even  more 
practical  in  the  exposition  of  sales 
methods  —  the  very  life-blood  of 
industry. 

It  will  have  the  same  active  support 
from  master  minds  of  selling  that 
made  the  first  Congress  possible. 

It  will  be  even  more  valuable  to 
any  man  in  any  line  of  selling. 

Arrange  now  to  attend.  Muster  as 
many  other  salesmen  as  you  can. 
Send  the  coupon  now. 


World's 

Salesmanship 

Congress 


DETROIT 
JUNE 

10-14 


D.  M.  Barrett,  Secretary-Manager, 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress, 
Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

I  will  attend  the  Congress. 

Name 

Address 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,   New  York. 


Makes  Bible 
Study  Easy 


YOUNG'S 


A  Mine  of 
Information 


The  latest,  fullest,  most  authoritative  concordance  to  the 
S'.k'e.  Indispensable  to  the  minister,  teacher,  or  student. 
With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  having 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  all  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing not  apparent  in  the  English  version,  analyzes  them, 
etc.  Includes  the  latest  information  on  biblical  geog- 
raphy, archeology,  etc.  Proper  names  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  pronunciation  and  meaning.  Provides 311,000 


ANALYTICAL 


references,  and  marks  over  30,000  New  Testament  read- 
ings. 4I0,  1,244  Pp. .$6.00;  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full 
Morocco,  $12.00.  Patent  Thumb-index.  75  cents  addi- 
tional. Special  India  Paper  Edition,  very  light  and  port- 
able, Flexible  Morocco  Binding,  $16.00.  Average  carriage 
charges,  36  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354  Fourth   Avenue 


New  York 


CONCORDANCE 
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trating  in  Santa  Catharina.     A  German 
insurrection  is  believed  imminent. 

Radical  Socialists  in  Petrograd  hold  an 
anti-American  demonstration  before 
the  American  Embassy  over  the  alleged 
killing  of  Mooney,  now  under  death- 
sentence  in  California,  for  killing 
"preparedness"  paraders  by  a  bomb- 
explosion.  Efforts  to  heal  "the  breach 
between  the  radical  and  moderate  So- 
cialists are  in  vain,  reports  Petrograd. 

April  25. — Petrograd  reports  disorder  in 
the  rural  districts.  Soldiers  home  from 
the  Army  lead  the  peasants  in  attacks 
on  their  landlords,  forcing  the  latter 
to  give  up  their  lands.  The  Grand 
Committee  of  the  Peasants'  Alliance 
demands  some  immediate  solution  of 
the  agrarian  question,  and  urges  soldiers 
at  the  front  to  stay  there  and  fight, 
continue  the  dispatches. 

Americans  from  Constantinople  say  that 
fully  35,000  people  there  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Sentiment  in  the 
city,  they  claim,  is  in  favor  of  breaking 
relations  with  Germany. 

DOMESTIC 

April  17. — Soft -coal  miners  in  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  western  Pennsylvania 
win  a  wage-increase  of  20  per  cent. 

Ignacio  Bonillas,  the  newly  accredited 
Mexican  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  is  formally  presented  to  the 
President  by  Secretary  Lansing. 

Ambassador  Bakhmeteff  resigns  as  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Washington. 

April  20. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Hous- 
ton submits  his  plan  for  greater  food- 
production  to  the  Senate.  He  recom- 
mends the  appropriation  of  $25,000,000 
to  find  labor  and  organize  distribution 
and  production,  and  advocates  price- 
fixing  in  an  emergency.  Washington 
asserts  that  the  Cabinet  does  not  regard 
the  prohibition  question  as  urgent  at 
the  present  time. 

April  21. — Will  H.  Parry,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  dies 
in  Washington  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
The  Joint  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Agriculture  esti- 
mates there  is  a  shortage  of  2,000,0(10 
farm-laborers. 

April  23.— The  Department  of  Labor  an- 
nounces that  it  is  mobilizing  a  million 
boys  for  work  on  the  farms  this  summer. 
The  organization  will  be  called  the 
United  States  Boys'  Working  Reserve. 
Boys  between  fifteen  and  nineteen 
will  be  enrolled. 


Biers  Are  Supplied 

He  was  an  alien  enemy 

Of  stoic  mien  and  air, 
But  when  he  heard  his  sentence, 

He  said  it  wasn't  fair. 
"  I'm  a  man-at-arms,"  he  muttered, 

"  And  I  haven't  any  kick 
If  they  '  concentrate  '  me  early 

Where  I  can  not  fight  a  lick. 
But  their  order  is  barbaric 

When  they  seal  my  earthly  fate 
By  sending  me  to  camp 
In 


a 


bone- 


dry 


State." 
-New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


Lost. — Judge- 
thing  to  say?  " 

Prisoner's    Husband 
Now  you've  done  it!" — Life. 


Madam,  have  you  any- 
Lord,    judge  ! 


1383 


That  Your 
Extinguisher  Will 
Always  Work 

Blind  faith  will  not  save  lives — guessing  will  not 
protect  property.  You  must  know  youv  extinguisher 
is  ready  for  any  emergency — that  it  is  equally  suc- 
cessful in  the  hands  of  women  and  children.  " 

u-Ex 

Fire-Killer  V. 

The  lives  of  those  you  love  and  the  property  you 
prize  so  highly  are  far  too  precious  to  experiment 
with — their  existence  demands  the  dependable  pro- 
tection of  this  extinguisher  of  Automatic  Action 
and  Instant  Inspection.  Can  you  afford  to  gamble 
with  the  tragedy  of  fire  now  that  a  dependable 
weapon  is  at  hand? 

Automatic  Action  — No  Pumping 


The  Nu-Ex  Fire-Killer  is  automatic  in 
action.  It  requires  no  pumping  or  other 
exertion.  Simply  turn  the  valve,  point 
the  nozzle — out  goes  the  fire.  It  shoots 
a  straight,  steady  stream  30  feet,  a  safe 
distance. 

Instant  Inspection— .Two  Gauges 

Two  visible  gauges  tell  quantity  of 
contents  and  pneumatic  air  pressure.  No 
more  guessing — you  know.  Nuexolene, 
the  wonderful  fire-killing  liquid,  is  in- 
stant death  to  fire  but  harmless  to  all 
else.  It  is  not  affected  by  age;  retains 
its  strength  for  years. 

For  SAFETY'S  SAKE,  send  in  the 
coupon  today. 

THE  NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 

Dept.  K ,  Columbus,  Ohio 


I 


Ask  your  dealer  to  dem- 
onstrate the  Nu-Ex  for 
you,  or  write  us  if  he  does 
not  handle  it.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 


THE  NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO. 
Dept.  K,  Columbus,  Ohio 

I  Please  send,  without  delay,  copy  of  "Banishing:  the 

Peril,"  without  obligation  on  my  part. 

B 


Fire 


Name. 


Address 

Healer's  Name ' . 

L   Address 
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A   Premier  ,  Security 

CITIES  SERVICE  CO. 

Preferred  Stock 
$59,842,587  outstanding 

Excess  profits  taxes  will  not  affect 
regular  dividend  disbursements. 

Earnings  have  increased  from 
$965,876  to  $13,391,411  in  five 
years. 

Present  market  prices  afford  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  the  stock  on  a 
very  favorable  basis. 

Cities  Service  Company  is  one  of 
the  largest  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  and 
has  over  11,000  stockholders. 

Write  for  circular  L.   D.  113 
HENRY   L.  DOHERTY   &   COMPANY 

Bond  Department 


60  Wall  St. 


New  York 


:BOTH: 


HIGH  GRADE 
FARM   MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List   and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma   City,  Oklahoma 


r  30  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
ghest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
s.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
i  investigation.  Please  ;i^k  for  Loan  List  No. 
Certificates**!  Deposit  also  lor  paving  investors. 


CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


"4TTHT 


51-6% 


ON  YOUR  MONEY  and  abso- 

2—^^  /yj  lute  safety,  if  invested  in  Georgia 
Farm  Mortgages.  We  have  handled 
this  form  of  investment  for  20  years  without  a  loss  to  our 
clients.  Six  per  cent  paid  on  time  certificates.  Write 
for  details.  "Sessions  Stands  for  Safety." 
Sessions    Loan   &    Trust    Co.,   Drawer    3,  Marietta,  Ga. 

THE  MORTGAGE  GUARANTEE 
COMPANY  (Capital  and  Surplus 
$2,800,000,  Resources  $9,300,000), 
OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA, 
INVITES  REQUESTS  BY  MAIL 
FOR  ITS  FREE  BOOKLET  "L" 
ON  GUARANTEED  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES, SECURED  BY  REAL 
ESTATE. 


51% 


PAID   THROUGH 

TAXATION 

$1,400,000 

Lindsay — Strathmore  District  Bonds 

Free  from  Federal   Income  Tax 

Approved  by  State  Irrigation  District 
Bond  Commission.  Certificate  of  State 
Controller  on  every  bond. 
Legal  for  Calif.  State  School  Funds,  Public 
Deposits.  Savings  Banks.  Trust  Funds,  ct<  . 
Legality  approved  by  Dillon,  Thomson  & 
Clay  of  New  York.  Actual  Land  Security, 
by  Bankers'  appraisement,  over  six  times 
the  amount  of  bond  issue. 

An  Economic  'Betterment,'  not  a  'land  project. 
Bonds  issued  to  provide  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  irrigation  system  to  sup- 
plant private  wells  and  pumping  plants  hitherto 
used  for  irrigation  of  lands  embraced  in  the  District 
and  to  give  more  water  and  better  service  at 
much  less  cost. 

d  for  free  panoramic  view  of  District  with 
folder,    lis*,    of   bond    m<itiiriti> x.    prices,  etc. 

ELLIOTT   &   HORNE    COMPANY 

Citizen's  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

References  by  permission:  Citizen's  Natl,  Brink,  Loa  Angeles 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  NEW  INCOME  TAX,  OTHER 

I  v.  \  ES,  \MD  OUR  TAX-EXEMPT 

BONDS 

WITHIN  a  few  weeks  at  most,  the 
public  is  likely  to  learn  wlial  the  new 
income-tax  rates  will  be.  Speculation  in 
Washington  and  in  financial  circles  in 
large  cities  has  been  active  on  this  subjeel 
for  several  weeks.  Secretary  McAdoo's 
V  iews,  or  those  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
were  that  the  larger  incomes  should  be 
made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  increases 
and  that  the  minimum  should  be  lowered, 
the  normal   tax  remaining  unchanged  at 

2  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  in  surtaxes 
would  climb  Avith  the  size  of  the  incomes 
until  incomes  of  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually  would  stand  a  tax  of  40  per  cent. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  view 
will  be  modified  both  in  subcommittee 
and  in  full  committee.  Indications  have 
pointed  to  an  increase  in  the  normal  tax  to 

3  and  possibly  4  per  cent.;  the  lowering  of 
the  minimum  to  $2,500  and  $1,500  for 
married  men  and  bachelors,  respectively;  to 
an  amendment  whereby  the  surtaxes  will 
begin  at  about  $10,000,  and  to  increases, 
which  will  jump  the  maximum  surtax  to 
perhaps  40  per  cent.,  on  incomes  of  more 
than  $1 ,000,000.  The  National  City  Com- 
pany recently  issued  a  chart  showing  the 
income  taxes  that  would  have  to  be  paid  in 
the  event  of  the  schedule  proposed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  becoming  a  law. 
The  chart  dealt  with  incomes  ranging 
from  $3,000  to  $3,000,000,  and  showed 
rates  and  amounts  in  comparison  with 
those  now  in  force  and  those  under  the 
original  Federal  income-tax  law.  Under 
the  original  law  a  man  with  an  income  of 
$3,000,000  had  to  pay  only  $200,010. 
Under  the  act  of  September  8,  1916,  he 
pays  $387,920.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation he  would  pay  $1,159,106.  The 
company  prepared  its  chart  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  giving  encouragement  to 
wealthie'r  classes  to  transfer  their  funds 
to  tax-exempt  securities  and  especially  to 
the  new  United  States  war-bonds. 

Again,  taking  an  income  slightly  in  ex- 
cess of  $1,000,000— say  one  of  $1,250,000 
— the  total  tax  under  the  new  plan  would 
be  no  less  than  $424,106,  which  compares 
with  a  tax  of  $135,420  under  the  act  of 
September  8,  1916,  and  with  only  $77,510 
under  the  provisions  of  the  original 
income-tax  law.  These  illustrations  are 
given  as  a  rather  clear  and  significant 
indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in 
the  form  of  income  taxation.  The  com- 
pany's compilation  was  based  upon  an 
exemption  of  $2,000  which  presumed 
that  the  person  taxed  was  the  head  of  a 
family  or  a  married  man  with  wife  living 
with  him.  Discussing  this  plan,  a  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  after  noting 
that  the  proposal  was  that  the  normal 
tax  remain  at  2  per  cent.,  with  sur- 
taxes ''increasing  spectacularly  as  the 
higher  incomes  become  assessable,"  re- 
marked that  while  an  additional  tax  of  only 
1  per  cent,  is  proposed  upon  all  excess  over 
$2,000  in  incomes  of  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000,  this  additional  tax  is  increased  to 
7  per  cent,  on  an  excess  above  $10,000, 
up  to  $20,000,  to  15  per  cent,  on  excesses 
between    $80,000    and    $100,000,    20    per 


cent,  up  to  $150,000,  25  per  cent,  to 
$200,000,  33  >.;  per  cent,  to  $1,000,000,  and 
40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  How 
the  income  taxation  is  figured  is  illus- 
trated in  the  chart  by  the  following 
typical  example: 

Net  income $100,000 

Normal  tax  (2%  of  $98,000) $1,960 

Surtax — 
1%  on  amount   by  which   $4,000  exceeds 
$3,000  (1%  on  $1,000 1..  .  10 


on  amount  by  which  $5,000  exceeds 


20 


250 


$4,000  (2%  on  $1,000) 
.">' ,    mi  amount  by  which  $10,000  exceeds 

$5,000  (5%  on  $5,000) 

7%  on  amount  by  which  $20,000  exceeds 

$10,000  (7%  on  $10,000) 700 

8^<   on  amount  by  which  $40,000  exceeds 

$20,000  (8%  on  $20,000) 1 ,600 

10%  on  amount  by  which  $60,000  exceeds 

$40,000  (10%  on  $20,000,1 2,000 

1-"  ,   on  amount  by  which  $80,000  exceeds 

$60,000  (12%  on  $20,000) 2,400 

15%  on  amount  by  which  $100,000  exceeds 

$80,000  (15%  on  $20,000) 3,000 


Total $11,940 

How  annual  incomes  of  $1,000,000  and 
over  would  be  taxed  if  the  proposed  law 
were  finally  enacted  was  indicated  by  the 
following  comparisons: 

Proposed 
Ten 

Income  exceeding $1,000,000  $319,106 

Income  exceeding 1,250,000  424,106 

Income  exceeding 1,500,000  529,106 

Income  exceeding 1,750,000  634,106 

Income  exceeding 2,000,000  739,106 

Income  exceeding 2,250,000  844,106 

Income  exceeding 2,500,000  949,106 

Income  exceeding 2,750,000  1,054,106 

Income  exceeding 3,000,000  1,159,106 

The  extent  to  which  similar  incomes 
are  taxed  under  the  present  law — that  of 
September  8,  1916 — and  as  they  were 
taxed  under  the  original  income-tax  statute 
were  also  shown: 

Present  Original 

Law  (Sept.  Income- 

8,  1916)  Tax  Law 

Income  exceeding $1,000,000        $102,920  $60,010 

Income  exceeding 1,250,000          135,420  77,510 

Income  exceeding 1,500,000          167,920  95,010 

Income  exceeding 1,750,000          202,920  112,510 

Income  exceeding 2,000,000          237,920  130,010 

Income  exceeding 2,250,000          275,420  147,510 

Income  exceeding 2,500,000          312,920  165,010 

Income  exceeding 2,750,000          350,420  182,510 

Income  exceeding 3,000,000          387,920  200,010 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  writer  remarked 
that  "when  we  consider  that  returns  from 
tax  -  exempt  securities  are  deducted  be- 
fore liability  for  income  taxation  accrues, 
it  readily  will  be  appreciated  how  at- 
tractive will  be  found  3^  per  cent,  long- 
term  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  are  exempt  also  from 
State  taxation."  He  believes  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  fact  "there  will  continue 
for  some  time  to  be  a  formidable  switching 
movement  from  the  older  classes  of  what 
have  heretofore  been  considered  the  highest 
standards  of  investment  securities  in  order 
to  avoid  this  enormous  taxation." 

In  the  National  City  Company's  state- 
ment were  given  the  amounts  of  taxes  which, 
under  a  law  as  prepared  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  would  be  paid  by  persons  of 
smaller  incomes,  comparisons  being  made 
with  the  amounts  under  the  previous  two 
laws: 

TOTAL  TAX 


Income 
$3,000 

Under 

Original 

Law 

Under 

Law  of 

Sept.  8,  1916 

'$20 
120 
220 
320 
470 
620 
770 

Under 
Proposed 
Revision 
$20 

i  nun 

50 

5,000 

10,000 

$10 
60 

90 
440 

15,000. . 

110 

890 

20,000 .  . 

160 

1,340 

25,000.. 

260 

1,840 

30,000 

360 

2,340 

35.000 

460 

2,840 
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fT  WOULD  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  motor  equipage  which  fulfils  its 
function  more  perfectly  than  the  Cad- 
illac Coupe. 

Four  people  could  scarcely  motor  in 
more  complete  comfort. 

It  admirably  combines  convenience  with 
the  correct  social  atmosphere. 

For  the  woman  who  prefers  to  drive  her 
own  car,  it  furnishes  an  ideal  environ- 
ment. 

The  ease  and  simplicity  of  operation, 
and  the  rare  beauty  of  the  car  adapt  it 
especially  for  social  functions,  shopping 
and  theatre-going. 

It  possesses  equal  attractions  as  a  man's 
car — particularly  the  man  of  profes- 
sional and  business  activities. 

It  spells  dignity  and  distinction  in  a 
business  as  well  as  in  a  social  sense. 

Moreover,  it  is,   as  we   have  said,  a 


chummy  and  most  comfortable  car  for 
four  people. 

It  is  our  experience  that  Cadillac 
Coupes  are  kept  in  commission  through- 
out the  year — in  all  seasons  and  in  all 
conditions  of  weather. 

The  broad  side  windows,  and  those  in 
the  doors,  can  be  adjusted  and  held  at 
any  height  desired. 

Vision  in  all  directions  is  aided  by  the 
narrow,  slender  design  of  the  roof- 
supports. 

The  driver  sits  forward  of  the  two- 
passenger  seat  adjoining,  with  a  folding 
auxiliary  seat  at  his  side. 

Everything  about  the  Coupe  is  in  keep- 
ing with  Cadillac  particularity. 

Its  velvety  riding  qualities  are  those 
which  distinguish  the  eight-cylinder 
Cadillac. 

It  is  a  dignified,  beautiful,  convenient 
and  luxurious  car. 
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Get  a 


The  Leonard  "Blu-ftray" 
one-piece  porcelain  lined 
refrigerators  satisfy  the 
demand  for  low-priced 
sanitary  refrigerators.  Cost 
but  little  more  than  the 
"cheap,"  "white  enam- 
elled" (I.e.,  painted)  kind, 
yet  are  far  superior. 


Style  below  in  white  porcelain 
is  No.  4404.  Size  34  x  10x4s  '  - 
Price  $35 — north  of  the  Ohio 
.ind  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Rivers  —  at  your  dealer's  or 
direct  from  factory,  freight 
prepaid.  Slightly  higher  cost 
m  more  distant  points. 


"Like  a  Clean  China  Dish 


IT'S  a  genuine  pleasure  to  own  a  refrigerator  that'-  a 
credit  to  you  and  to  your  home — a  refrigerator  that 
keeps  your  food  clean,  pure  and  wholesome — a  refrigerator 
that  you  arc  proud  to  show  to  your  friends. 

The  Leonard  Cleanable  is  a  beauty — absolutely  clean  and  sanitary, 
and  looks  it.  It  has  many  exclusive  patented  features.  Its  superb, 
non-scratchable,  one-piece  porcelain  lining  is  fused  on  Armco  Rustless 
Steel  in  three  coats  by  nine  separate  processes.  No  corners — no 
seams: — no  crevices.  The  lining  is  brought  clear  around  the  door 
frame  and  around  the  edges  of  the  doors,  so  there's  not  a  place 
anywhere  for  germs,  dirt  or  grease  to  gather.  The  health  of  your 
family  will  be  safeguarded  by  this  hygienic,  scientifically  constructed 
refrigerator — you  can  clean  it  as  easily  as  a  china  dish. 

The  Leonard  Cleanable  is  a  wonderful  ice  saver.  Ten  walls  keep 
out  the  heat — it  is  insulated  with  Polar  Felt — and  automatic  air-tight 
locks  keep  the  doors  tightly  closed.  On  the  hottest  days,  there  is  a 
low  uniform  temperature  in  the  food  chambers — and  the  fresh  circu- 
lating air  is  ice-cold  and  dry. 

The  Leonard  Cleanable  costs  the  least  in  the  long  run— not  expensive 
even  in  first  cost; — 50  styles,  priced  at  $16.50  and  up.  Ash,  Oak  and  Porce 
lain  Cases.  Can  be  arranged  for  water  cooler  and  outside  icing.  A  Leonard 
dealer  m  every  town;  otherwise  sold  direct)  with  freight  prepaid  as  fat  as  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

Write  today  for  catalog — sample  of  Porcelain — and  instructive  book  on 
the  "Care  of  Refrigerators."    All  free. 

Grand    Rapids    Refrigerator    Company 
133  Clyde  Park  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Leonard 

e  a  n  a  b  1  e 

efriaerator 

i 

Awarded    Highest    Honors   at   Panama   Exposition.    Ap- 
proved by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  and  all  purchasers. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life.  Greater 
opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. Be  lndependent--bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during:  spare  time.    We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination  in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according: 
to    our    Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
of  LL.  B.    conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents   enrolled.    Low    cost,    easy    terms.     Big    Law 
Library   and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.    Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide  '  and  "Evidence' 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle   Extension  University,  Dept.  552-F,  Chicago 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  .1  ules  Payot,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix.  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.50;  by  mail, 
$1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. .  New  York 

"Don't  Snore" 

Trade  Mark  Res.  U.  S.,  Car.ada  &  Gt.  Britain,  Patents. 

Stops  Snoring  and  Mouth  Breathing 

Made  of  Gold,  $2.00  ia  U.S.,  Postpaid.  Money 
refunded  any  time  without  question.  3  Siz6s 
—  Small,  for  Children,  Medium  and  Large. 
Comfortable  and  Convenient.  Information  on  Request. 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.,  Box  12,  MIDDLEBURG,  VA. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  AFTER  DEATH? 

The  most  startling  question  in  the  world  —  answered  by  26 
eminent  men,  each  from  his  own  viewpoint.  Cloth  bound, 
ys  cents;  prepaid,  83  cents.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


Faces  Made 
Young 

Let  me  tell  you  the  secret  of  a 
youthful  face.  Let  me  show  you 
how,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  you  can  remove  the  effects 
that  time  or  illness  or  any  other 
cause  may  have  placed  upon  your 
countenance.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  my 

Beauty   Exercises 

which    remove    wrinkles  and  "crow's 
feet/'  fill  up  ugly  hollows,  give   round- 
ness  to  scrawny   necks,  clear  up  sallow 
skins  and  restore   the   charm  of  girlhood 
beauty.       No    creams,    massage,    masks, 
plasters,    straps,      vibrators,     '    beauty " 
treatments  or  other    artificial  means  —  just 
nature's  way  to  give  firmness  to  the  tissues 
and  restore  a  natural,  healthy  circulation. 

Results  Guaranteed 

I  offer  the  exercises  at  my  own  risk .     No  woman  need  be  dis- 


appointed.   Write  for  my  Free  Book  which  tells  you  hist  what  to 
your  complexion  smooth  and  beautiful.    Write  today. 


do  to  make  : 


Katbryn  Murray,    545  Garland  Bldg.,    Chicago 


Under 
Original 

Income.  ban 

10,000 $560 

45,000 660 

50,000..   .  760 

55,000.  '.lid 

60,000.               1,060 

',:,uiiii 1,210 

70,000 1,360 

75,000 1,510 

80,000...                    1,710 

85,000 1,910 

90,000 2,110 

95,000 2,310 

100,000 2,510 

110,000 3,010 

125,000 3,760 

135,000 4,260 

150,000 5,010 

17.'),ni«i       6,260 

200,001'        7,510 

225,000 8,760 

250,000 10,010 

275,000 11,510 

300,000 13,010 

350,000...                16,010 

400,000 19,010 

450,000 22,010 

500,000 25,010 

550,000 28,510 

600,000 32,010 

650,000 35,510 

700,000 39,010 

750,000 42,510 

800,000 46,010 

850,000 49,510 

900,000 53,010 

950,000 56,510 


Under  I  nder 

Law  of       Proposed 

Sept.  S,  1916     Revision 


$920 
1,120 

1,320 

1 .520 

1,720 

1,970 

2,220 

2,470 

2,720 

:;,020 

3,320 

3,620 

3,920 

4,620 

5,670 

6,370 

7,420 

9,420 

11,420 

13,670 

15,920 

18,420 

20,920 

26,420 

31  920 

37,420 

42,920 

48,920 

54,920 

60,920 

66,920 

72,920 

78,920 

84,920 

90,920 

96,920 


$3,340 

3,940 

4,540 

5,140 

5,740 

6,440 

7,140 

7,840 

8,540 

9,390 

10,240 

11,090 

11,940 

14,140 

17,440 

19,640 

22,940 

29,690 

36,440 

45,273 

54,106 

62,940 

71,773 

89,440 

107,106 

124,773 

142,440 

160,106 

177,773 

195,440 

213,106 

230,773 

248,440 

266,106 

283,773 

301,440 


In  making  the  calculation,  in  each  in- 
stance $2,000  was  deducted  from  the  total 
income  assumed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
compilation,  and  the  normal  tax  payable 
was  based  on  the  amount  remaining  after 
making  this  deduction.  This  $2,000  is  the 
exemption  proposed  when  the  taxable 
person  is  the  head  of  a  family,  or  a  married 
man  with  a  wife  living  with  him,  or  a 
married  woman  living  with  her  husband. 
If  the  taxable  person  is  unmarried  and  not 
the  head  of  a  family  the  exemption  would 
be  only  $1,500. 

As  to  other  measures  of  taxation,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  understood  that  informal 
discussions  in  Committee  had  developed 
an  adherence  to  certain  general  principles: 
Liquor  and  tobacco  taxes  were  to  be  placed 
at  the  highest  possible  figure,  the  former 
possibly  being  so  high  as  to  force  a  decline 
in  actual  production,  altho  producing  a 
much  larger  revenue  than  now.  There 
was  to  be  no  consumption  tax,  or  "break- 
fast-table tax,"  as  the  suggested  tax  on 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  tea  has  sometimes 
been  called.  No  changes  in.  the  tariff 
were  contemplated.  A  renewal  of  the  old 
stamp  taxes  had  been  agreed  upon  and 
they  might  be  extended.  The  Committee 
was  considering  a  proposal  to  increase  the 
second-class  mail  rate  so  as  to  reduce  the 
deficit  of  $88,000,000  which  the  present 
rate  was  accused  of  producing  in  postal 
revenues.  Members  of  the  Committee 
seemed  to  favor  a  rate  which  would  reduce 
it  by  one-half.  An  increase  in  the  letter- 
postage  rate  to  three  cents  was  receiving 
much  consideration. 

SOME  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  HELD 

BY  A  LARGE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  life-insurance 
companies  of  this  country — one  whose 
"total  admitted  assets"  amount  to  over 
$600,000,000— has  among  these  assets 
s:is(i,(K)0.000  in  stocks  and  bonds.  In  a 
recent  pamphlet  this  company  made  it 
known  what  these  stocks  and  bonds  were 
and  what  the  amounts  of  each  that  it  held. 
It  is  an  interesting  compilation,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  one  for  the  small  investor. 
Following  are  parts  of  the  lists  of  these 
securities  as  classified  in  the  pamphlet: 
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Railroad  Stocks  Market  Value 

Brooklyn  City  Railroad $2,365,143.33 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Preferred 865,000.00 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Ry.  Pfd 2,365,500.00 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R 2,396,197.50 

Georgia  Railroad  &  Banking  Co 268,458.33 

Illinois  Central  Railroad 580,250.00 

Morris  &  Essex  Railroad 713,510.25 

New  York  Central  Railroad 5S7.600.00 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R 1,782,000.00 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 3,390,000.00 

Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  Railroad l,406,200-.00 

Sixth  Avenue  Railroad 231,111.11 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks 

Bank  of  California  Nat'l  Asso.,  San  Francisco.. .  1,803,000.00 

Central  Trust  Company 1,644,000.00 

Commercial  Trust  Company  of  N.  J 201,500.00 

First  National  Bank 1,030,000.00 

Metropolitan  Trust  Company 205,000.00 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York 3,355,036.00 

Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co 600,000.00 

Miscellaneous  Stocks 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  N.  Y 1,972,500.00 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Co 249,062.50 

New  York  Dock  Co.  Preferred 715,000.00 

Government  Bonds 

Anglo-French  External  Loan  5%,  1920 2,790,000.00 

Austrian  Gov't  Gold  Rentes  4%,  Perpetual 1,704  860  68 

British  Gov't  Consols  2>2To.  after  Ap.  5,  1923. .  81,465.21 

Canada,  Gov't  of,  Notes,  5%,  1917 1,002^800.00 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Gov't  Stock  3' 2%,  1949. . .  '  33,578.85 

Cuba,  Republic  of,  5%,  1944 897,335.00 

German  Imperial  Loan  3%,  Perpetual 69,892.03 

Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sec.  Loan  5%,  1918 ... .  2,940,000.00 

Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sec.  Loan  51 2%,  1921. .  980,000.00 

Italian  Gov't  Nat'l  Loan  Rentes  4)4%,  1940. . .  55,102.27 

Italian  Gov't  Rentes  3,V2%,  Perpetual 2,398,033.88 

Mexico,  United  States  of,  5%,  1945 410,310.00 

Mexico,  United  States  of,  4%,  1954 1,371,300.00 

Prussian  Gov't  Consols  3%,  Perpetual 274,096.51 

Spanish  Gov't  Interior  Rentes  5%,  1950 202,722.00 

Railroad  Bonds 

Atch.,  Top.  &  San.  Fe  Ry.,  Cal.  Ariz.  Lines, 

1st  &  Ref.,  4}4%,  1962 3,920,000.00 

Atch.,  Top.  &  San.  Fe  Ry.,  Gen'l.  4%,  1995. . . .  4,560,000.00 

Atch.,  Top.  &  San.  Fe  Ry.,  T.  S.  L.,  1st  4%,  1958  6,370,000.00 

At.  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  1st  Cons.  4%,  1952 1,880,000.00 

At.  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  L.  &  N.  Coll.,  4C'C,  1952. .  2,610,000.00 

At.  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  Equip.,  4%,  1917 5,000.00 

At.  Coast  Line  R.  R.,  Equip.  "B,"  4  J  2%,  1917- 

1921 250,755.00 

Bait.  &  Ohio  Eq.  Tr.  of  Feb.  1912,  4J£%,  1917- 

1922 406,174.00 

Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Prior  Lien,  V/2%,  1925. . . .  6,580,000.00 
Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  So.  W.  Div.,  3}  2%,  Coup. 

1925 2,702,700.00 

B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  So.  W.  Div.  Reg.,  3'2%,  1925.. .  27,000.00 

B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  P.  L.  E.  &  W.  Va.  4%,  1941 ....  1,696,500.00 

B'way  &  7th  Ave.  R.  R.,  1st  Cons.  5%,  1943 . . .  2,368,080.00 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Notes  5%,  1918.. .  2,000,000.00 

Buf.,  Roch.  &  Pitts.  Ry.,  Cons.  434%,  1957 ....  889,810.00 

Buf.,  Roch.  &  Pitts.  Ry.,  Eq.  "E,"  4H%,  1922  140,658.00 

Buf.,  Roch.  &  Pitts.  Ry.,  Eq.  "G,"  4%,  1929  961,300.00 

Canada  Southern  Ry.,  Cons.  "A,"  5%,  1962.. . .  1,545,000.00 

Can.  Northern  Ry.,  Winn.  Term'l  4%,  1939 418,050.00 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  1st  5%,  1945 3,026,065.00 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  Cons.  5%,  1945 1,147,500.00 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  Eq.  Asso.  "  K,"  55c,1917  3,004.80 

Centra]  Pacific  Ry.,  1st  Ref.,  4%,  1949 7,735,000.00 

Ches.  &  Ohio  Ry.,  Gen'l.  4%%,  1992 2,325,000.00 

Chi.  &  No' western  Ry.,  Deb.  5%,  1921 1,708,500.00 

Chi.,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  Ry.,  Equip.   "D,"  4J-2%, 

1917-1925 255,647.00 

Chi.,  R.  I.  &  Pac.  Ry.,  Equip.   "G,"  4V2%, 

1917-1927 797,839.60 

Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Gen'l  4%,  1993.  276,500.00 
Cleve.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  White  Water 

Val.  Div.  1st  4%,  1940 166,000.00 

Colo.  &  Southern  Ry.,  1st  4%,  1929 795,150.00 

Colo.  &  So.  Ry.,  Ref.  &  Ext.  4V2%,  1935 4,250,000.00 

Del.  &  Hud.  Co.,  1st  &  Ref.,  4%,  1943 990,000.00 

Del.  &  Hud.  Co.,  1st  Lien  Equip.  4} 2%,  1922.. .  2,651,250.00 

Erie  R.  R.,  Equip.  "Q,"  4y2%,  1917-1921 334,673.50 

Erie  R.  R.,  Pa.  Coll.,  4%,  1951 3,789,000.00 

Erie  Ry.,  1st  Cons.,  7%,  1920 1,338,120.00 

Gt.  Northern  Ry.,  1st  &  Ref.  "A,"  iH%,  1961.  1,500,000.00 
111.  Cent.  R.  R.  &  Chi.  S.  L.  &  N.  O.,  Joint  1st 

Ref.  "A,"  5%,  1963 1,515,000.00 

111.  Central  R.  R.,  Omaha  Div.,  1st,  3%,  1951 . .  30,100.00 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.,  Ref.  4%,  1955 2,300,000.00 

111.  Cent.  Eq.  Trust  "A,"  4J/2%,  1917-1923 723,058.10 

111.  Cent.  Eq.  Tr.  "D,"  4)/2%,  1917-1926 859,549.50 

Lehigh  Val.  R.  R.,  Gen'l  Cons.  4%,  2003 1,350,000.00 

Long  Island  R.  R.,  Ref.  4%,  1949 2,200,000.00 

Louis.  &  Nash.  R.  R.,  Unified  4%,  1940 6,292,765.00 

Louis.  &  Nash.  R.  R.,  Atl.  K.  &  C.  Div.,  4%,  1955  3,560,000.00 

Louis.  &  Nash.  R.  R.,  Eq.  "A,"  5%,  1917-1923  663,465.00 

Louis.  &  Nash.-So.  Ry.  Monon.  Coll.,  4%,  1952  1,782,000.00 

Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Grand  Riv.  Val.,  1st  4%,  1959  261,000.00 
Min.,  St.  P.  &  Sault  Ste.   Marie  Ry.  &  Cent. 

Term'l  Ry.,  Chi.  Term'l  1st  4%,  1941 916,320.00 

Min.,  St.  P.  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Ry.  1st  Cons., 

4%,  1938 4,750,000.00 

Mo.,  Kans.  &  Tex.  Ry.,  1st  &  Ref.  4%,  2004, 

Certfs 1,496,000.00 

Missouri  Pacific  Ry.,  Trust  5%,  1917,  Certfs. . . .  970,000.00 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  Reg.  %y2%,  1997 3,235,680.00 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  Coupon  3J/2%,  1997. . .  1,042,100.00 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,  Debs.  4%,  1934 1,840,000.00 

N.  Y.  Cent.  Lines  Eq.  of  1907,  5%,  1917-1922. .  6,192,277.90 

N.  Y.  Cent.  Lines  Eq.  of  1910,  4)/2%,  1917-25..  1,874,120.40 

N.  Y.  Cent.  Lines  Eq.  of  1912,  4}/2%,  1917-27..  489,150.50 

N.  Y.  Cent.  Lines  Eq.  of  1913,  4}/2%,  1917-28..  752,269.00 
N.   Y.  Cent.  R.  R.,   Consolidation    "A,"  4% 

Reg-,  1998 1,338,750.00 

N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Consolidation  "A"  Coupon, 

1998 7,161,250.00 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Conv.  3}/2%,  1956.. . .  612,000.00 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Harl.  Riv.  1st  4%,  1954  204,750  00 


Three 
Cents 
a  Day! 

That's  all.  What  you 
pay  for  newspapers — and 
yet,  that  small  sum  will 
stand  between  you  and 
trouble.  For  that  small 
sum  Aetna  will  pay  #3,250 
if  you  are  killed  in  an  ac- 
cident. For  that  small 
sum  you  have  a  weekly 
income  if  you  are  disabled 
in  an  accident.  For  that 
small  sum  your  wife  and 
yourchildren  may  be  saved 
the  bitterest  struggle  for 
money. 

One  man  in  seven  is 
killed  or  hurt  in  an  acci- 
dent each  year.  You  don't 
know  when  an  accident  is 
coming,  but  for  3c  a  day 
you  can  be  ready  when 
the    accident   does    come. 


>ETNA-IZE 


Send  the  coupon  today  and  let  us  tell  you 
about  the  ^Etna  $10  Combination  Policy.  3c  a 
day,  if  you  are  in  "  Preferred"  occupation  and 
under  50  years  of  age,  brings  $1,250  to  $3,250 
in  case  of  death  by  accident;  $5  to  $10  weekly 
income  for  disability  due  to  accidental  injuries, 
plus  $1,000  to  $3,000  for  loss  of  two  limbs  or 
eyes,  or  the  income  plus  $500  to  $1,500  for  loss 
of  one  hand,  foot  or  eye;  or  $250  for  death 
from  any  cause.  You  can  make  these  amounts 
as  much  larger  as  you  like  by  paying  more 


V- 


than  three  cents    daily.      ($50  added  to        * 
above  payments  for  death  if  you  are        f 
insured  while  under  40  years  of  age.)       ^  «£•* 

There  are  other  iEtna  Policies. 
You  can  have  as  much   or  as        ^  ^ 
little  insurance  as  you  want.         ♦     .•' 

Send  the  coupon  now        +    ."' 
and  let  us  tell  you      f  /' 
what  you  can  get       * 
for  3c  a  day.       S   / 


^ 


.ETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANY      /  / 

Drawer  1341  HARTFORD,  CONN.  *     .•' 

The  largest  company  in  the  world  writing  Life,  Accident,        + 

Health  and  Liability  Insurance  +       .•'        •'       «,- 

Agency  opportunities  for  all  Casualty  and  Bonding  lines        '     .•*'    <>°      ■£■    Xp^ '  J><?W <$ VV* 

An  /Etna  Agent  has  a  national   advertising    campaign        *     <C>e      /$      «,.   <& ^  ^.S^-^  Cf  ,-^cP        ^ 

working  for  him  all  the  time  #    ^      qc      ^     1^\V\^°Vs« 


V 
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WBIjk  Bow-Legs  and  Knock-Knees  Unsightly 

Send  for  our  booklet  showing  photos 
of  men  with  and  without  the  Perfect 
Leg  Forms. 

PERFECT  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  D 
&*>  &  %  ho  N.  Mayfield  Avenue,  Austin,  Chicago,  III. 


Old Kentucky  Smoking 


The  rich,  ripe,  nature-aged  iOvbCCv 
article,  direct  from  World  Famous  Green  River 
Belt.  Cool,  sweet,  fragrant.  2  lb.  drum  only  $1.00 
postpaid.  (Far  West  SI. 25.)  Money  back  guaran- 
tee. Sample  Upon  Request.  GREEN  RIVER 
TOBACCO  CO.,  Box  121,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


You  Cah  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
the  World's  Great  Pictures 


Lifelike  reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens,  Turner, 

Velasquez,  Millet,  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned  artist^,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 

olumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.   Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closely  resembling  canvas.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 

nown  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,   and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  eachpicture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 

information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  original    paintings  are  valued  at 

over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available,  at 

a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.    Send   for  full   descriptive   matter   to-day 

telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  n  by  15  inches. 

will  be  shipped  to  you  for  examination  on  approval.     We  take  all  the 

risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.    Write  us  NOW. 


FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


Dept.  997, 


New  York 


i:ws 
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Clysmic— 
Of  Course 

What  else — It  is  so  far  the  best 
table  water  that  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  it  served  at 
the    next  banquet  you  attend. 

15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 
Sold  every  where  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters. 
I  nsist  on  genuine  (n 


Th«  Cly»«nlc  Sprio j«  »t 
WAUKESHA,  WIS. 


outlined  in 

The  Bible  and  Modern  Life 

by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper.  A  most  valuable  book  which  sng- 
gestaa  method  of  Bible  study  fitted  to  the  needs  of  modern  times. 
Tells  how  to  organize  and  conduct  Bible  study  classes;  how  to 
arouse  interest  in  them:  how  to  show  their  practical  value  to-day; 
how  to  reach  and  hold  young  men  ;  how  to  emphasize  the  human 
interest  side  of  the  Bible,  etc..  etc.  With  fascinating  descrip- 
tions of  unusual  methods  here  and  in  foreign  l^nds.  Price,  $1 .00 
poitpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.     60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


A  System  of  Surgery 

Edited  by  C.  C.  CHOYCE,  B.Sc,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  J.  MARTIN  BEATTIE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM. 

The  most  modern  authority  for  all  who  need  a  sound  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
present-day  surgery.  Written  by  surgeons  and  pathologists  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
teaching  and  in  practise,  every  one  of  the  50  contributors  being  an  acknowledged  specialist 
in  the  subject  he  treats. 

It  indicates  the  lines  of  operative  procedure,  but  in  place  of  detailed  descriptions  of  various 
operations,  it  gives  much  valuable  pathological,  symptomatological  and  diagnostic  data. 


For  the  Family  Physician         For  the  Specialist 


who  may  do  no  operating  him- 
self, but  who  usually  sees  and 
cares  for  the  case  in  its  early 
stages  and  who  is  therefore  re- 
quired to  possess  a  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject. 


who  must  keep  fully  informed 
on  the  modern  developments 
in  surgery,  but  who  has  no  time 
for  any  reading  which  will  not 
prove  of  immediate  and  prac- 
tical benefit  in  his  work. 


For  the  Student 

to  whom  the  wealth  of  modern, 
authoritative  data,  included  in 
the  work,  and  the  list  of  impor- 
tant publications  on  the  subject, 
following  each  chapter,  repre- 
sent a  guide  to  the  most  ef- 
ficient study. 


Three  volumes  with  3,000  text  pages  which  contain  64  chapters  describing  the  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis, 
treatment  and  after-treatment  of  the  surgical  conditions  and  diseases  met  with  in  general  practise  and  in  special 
6urgery.  Every  monograph  is  vital  and  contains  no  dead  wood.  Over  1,000  illustrations,  practically  all  originals 
including  many  color  plates. 

FREE  DESCRIPTIVE   LITERATURE   ON   REQUEST 

Investigate  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  strongly  endorsed  by  such  authorities  as 
Dr.  John  B.  Murphy,  the  noted  surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Henry  Beates,  Jr.,  of  Phila- 
delphia.    This  is  a  work  you  need. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 


Railroad  Bonds  Market  Value 

N.  Y.,  Ont.  &  Western  Ry.,  Gen'l  i%,  1955 $1,140,000.00 

New  York  Rys.,  1st  R.  E.  &  Rcf.,  4%,  1942. . . .  864,720.00 

Nor.  <fe  W.  R.j ..  Poc.  C.  &  C,  1st  4%,  1941 ....  2,250,000.00 

Nor.  &  \V.  Ry.,  Div'l  1st  L.  &  Gen'l  4%,  1944..  1,840,000.00 

Nor.  &  W.  Ry.  Bq.  of  1914,  4>2%,  1917-1924. .  402,800.00 

Nor.  Pac-Gt.  Nor.  Ry.,  Burl.  Coll.  4%,  1921. .  5,880,000.00 

Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  Gen'l   Lien  &  L.  G.,  3%,  2047.. .  1,340,000.00 

Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  Etef.  &  Imp.  "A,"  iy2%,  2047.. .  990,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  Tr.  Series  "B,"  V/2%,  1941..  204,450.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  Tr.  Series  "C,"  3>i%,  1942 . .  1,298,040.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  Tr.  Series  "D,"  3"/2%,  1944..  2.397,720.00 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  15-25  Year,  4%,  1931 1 ,015,000.00 

Pennsylvania  R.R.  Gen'l  "A"  4J/2%,  1965.  .  .  5,125,000.00 

Pitts.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.,  Cons.  "F,"  4%,  1953  960,000.00 

Pitts.,  Cin.,  Chi.  &  St.  L.,  Cons.  "G,"  4%,  1957  1,920,000.00 

Southern  Pac.  Co.,  S.  F.  Term'    1st  4%,  1950.  1,290,000.00 

Southern  Pac.  R.  R„  1st  Ref.  4%,  1955 6,045,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  Dev.  &  Gen'l  "A,"  4%,  1956 1,500,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  1st  Cons.  5%,  1994 5,075,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  E.  Tenn.  Reorg.  5%,  1938 804,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  Memphis  Div.,  1st  5%,  1996 1,548,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  M.  &  0.  Coll.,  4%,  1938 156,000.00 

Southern  Ry.,  Equip.  "L,"  4M%,  1917-1920. . .  554,072.60 

Southern  Ry.,  Equip.  "M,"  4y2%,  1917-1919.. .  125,280.00 

Union  Pac.  R.  R.,  1st  Lien  &  Ref.  4%,  2008. . . .  1,820,000.00 


AMERICAN  INVESTMENTS  AND  TRADE 
INTERESTS  IN  GERMANY 

A  writer  in  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  undertaken  to  determine  what  are 
the  property  investments  that  Americans 
have  in  Germany.  While  it  was  found 
difficult  to  obtain  definite  data  it  was  at  least 
possible  to  indicate  the  principal  lines  of 
trade  in  which  American  firms  were  engaged 
with  Germany  and  also  the  names  of  the 
chief  firms.  In  the  way  of  German  bonds 
and  stocks,  the  amount  held  by  Americans, 
if  one  excepted  the  holdings  of  American 
insurance  companies  operating  in  the 
Fatherland,  was  generally  understood  to 
be  a  negligible  quantity.  Such  securities 
had  been  seldom  dealt  in  on  this  side  of 
the  ocean.  The  business  here  is  practically 
restricted  to  Government  bonds.  In  de- 
tail the  writer  says  on  this  subject: 

"A  very  large  proportion  of  the  exports 
of  the  United  States  to  Germany  consists  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  In  1913,  the 
year  before  the  war,  almost  50  per  cent,  of 
the  total  exports  consisted  of  raw  cotton, 
being  $168,000,000  out  of  $351,000,000. 
Copper  also  bulks  largely  in  the  export  list. 
In  1913  American  copper  exports  to  Ger- 
many amounted  to  $47,000,000.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  a  commodity  in  which  the 
Deutschland  was  much  interested  was 
copper. 

"In  manufactured  articles,  agricultural 
implements  were  responsible  for  $3,775,643 
in  1913,  automobiles  for  $857,000,  boots 
and  shoes  for  $1,433,275,  metal  -  working 
machinery  for  $2,838,000,  sewing-machines 
for  $806,000,  typewriters  for  $1,053,000. 
Official  figures  of  United  States  exports  to 
German v  for  1912  and  1913  are  as  follows: 


EXPORTS   FROM    THE  UNITED    STATES 
TO   GERMANY 

1912  1913 

Agriculturarimplements $2,681,016  53,775,643 

Apples,  dried 1,354,093  1,319,146 

Apples,  green  or  ripe 939,355  1,032,107 

Apricots,  dried 911,047  468,865 

Automobiles 366,914  857,103 

Bacon....' 375,682  136,135 

Beef,  pickled  and  other  cured 250,630  261,361 

Boots  and  shoes 980,275  1,433,275 

Copper  (pigs,  ingots,  bars,  etc.) .  .  40,226,711  47,419,150 

Corn 3,481,891  3,552,638 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 163,521,422  168,202,528 

Cottonseed    (oil-cake    and    cake- 
meal)  5,305,776  4,750,872 

Fertilizers 2,995,525  3,018,475 

Furs  and  fur  skins 5,292,525  5,665,889 

Kid,  glazed 3.130,426  3,104,112 

Lard 15,S55,882  19,862,405 

Lard  compounds  and  substitutes. .  45,339  32,042 

Machines,  metal-working 3,027,592  2,838,268 

Sewing-machines 802,878  806.555 

Typewriters 1,307,795  1,053,143 

Oil,  illuminating 5,501,610  4,525,853 

Oil,  lubricating  and  heavy  paraffin.  3,284,139  3,666,514 

Paraffin  and  paraffin  wax 518,294  355,741 

Prunes 1,608,601  1,439,815 

Timber 785,953  384.946 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 3,6S8,482  3,972,062 

Turpentine,  spirits  of 1,393,015  1,379,684 

Wheat 7,434,393  12,505,592 

Wheat-flour 534,383  828,183 

Other  goods 52,849,139  53,282,434 

Total $330,450,830    $351,930,541 
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"The  following  table  shows  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany  for 
several  years  past.  It  will  be  noted  that 
while  the  United  States  exports  to  Germany 
increased  between  1904  and  1913  by 
$158,000,000,  German  exports  to  the 
United  States  during  the  same  period  in- 
creased only  by  $72,000,000: 

U.  S.  German 

Exports  to  Exports 

Year  Germany  to  U.  S. 

190S $258,018,076  $128,069,161 

1909 247,310,484  161,951,687 

1910 258,372,326  106,536,719 

1911 294,847,562  165,636,669 

1912 330,450,830  186,042,644 

1913 351,930,541  184,211,353 

1914 193,642,733  111,942,335 

Increase  since  1904 $158,287,808  $72,269,017 

"Only  a  few  of  the  firms  engaged  in 
trade  with  Germany  before  the  war  had 
established  branch  factories  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  firms  were  the  Singer  Sewing- 
Machine  people,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  etc.  Several  firms  had 
repair  establishments  in  which  considerable 
stocks  were  held,  while  others  assembled 
and  finished  their  product  on  the  other 
side.  A  great  many  other  firms  contented 
themselves  with  representation,  chiefly  at 
Berlin.  In  these  branch  establishments  the 
aggregate  amount  of  stock  held  was  con- 
siderable. Hamburg  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted most  of  the  American  branch  man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

"What  total  capital  is  represented  by  the 
plants,  warehouses,  stocks,  etc.,  of  Ameri- 
can firms  selling  to  Germany  is  unascertain- 
able.  Probably  it  runs  to  between  two  and 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  alone  had  an  in- 
vestment in  Germany  before  the  war  of 
several  millions  of  dollars.  One  opinion, 
however,  was  that  the  total  American  hold- 
ings in  Germany  would  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  interned  ships  in  New  York 
harbor,  or  about  $100,000,000. 

'There  are  also  several  American  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  Germany. 
The  funds  held  by  these  companies  at  the 
end  of  1915  were  as  follows:  New  York  Life, 
$21,000,000;  Germania,  $12,000,000;  New 
York  Equitable,  $5,800,000;  Mutual  Life, 
$5,143,000.  These  are  special  deposits  held 
in  Germany  for  the  protection  of  the 
German  policy-holders.  It  is  probable 
that  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  these 
American  insurance  branches  have  assumed 
the  status  of  German  companies,  just  as 
the  German  insurance  companies  operating 
in  the  United  States  have  assumed  the 
status  of  American  companies. 

"While  the  United  States  has  exported  in 
the~past  about  twice  as  much,  in  value,  to 
Germany,  as  the  latter  has  sent  to  this 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  disparity 
is  very  much  greater  when  the  relative  in- 
vestment holdings  of  the  two  countries  are 
compared.  Bearing  on  this,  Sir  George 
Paish  is  quoted  in  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Monetary  Commission,  dated  1910, 
as  follows : 

"'Estimates  of  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested by  Germany  in  the  United  States 
were  made  in  1905  by  the  German  Ad- 
miralty and  published  in  a  work  entitled, 
"The  Development  of  the  German  Marine 
Interests  in  the  Last  Century."  These  es- 
timates placed  the  amount  of  German 
capital  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
1904  at  from  2,500,000,000  marks  to  3,- 
000,000,000  marks,  say  $625,000,000  to 
$750,000,000.  Since  1904  considerable  ad- 
ditional sums  of  German  capital  have  been 
invested  in  the  United  States.  German 
bankers  place  the  amount  of  the  German 
investments  in  American  securities  at  about 
$1,000,000,000.'" 


Suspicious  Character. — "  I  couldn't  serve 
as  juror,  judge;  one  look  at  that  feller  con- 
vinces me  he's  guilty." 

"  Sh-h — that's  the  attorney  for  the 
State."— Life. 
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t  Enjoy 
This  Summer  at 


Virginia  Hot  Springs 

//  would  he  difficult  to  find  a  more 
delightful  spot  to  take  a  Vacation  than  at 
the  Homestead.     No  other  resort  offers  so 
many  advantages  at  such  a  reasonable  price. 
Situated  2500  feet  above  sea  level.    Seldom  is  there 
a  hot  day.     No  mosquitoes,  Humidity  or  dampness, 
so  customary  in  mountain  resorts.     Here  is  a  more  ideal 
summer  climate  than  is  to  be  found  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Newport  or  the  White  Mountains.     Open  all  the.  jjear. 
Excellent  train  accommodations.     Easily  accessible. 

The  Famous  Healing  Waters 

Natural!?  Heated  106° 

Outrivaling  as  a  cure  the  celebrated   spas  of  Europe — the  Spout  Bath 
famous  for  Tiheumatism,  Gout  and  N'rMous  Diseases.     Modern  and  com. 
plete    Bath   Equipment,    Swedish    Gymnastics,     Massage    and  Hot  Air 
Treatments — Physicians  of  international  reputation — Experienced  and  care- 
ful attendants.     Essentially  the  place  for  rest  or  recuperation, 

NotasinglecaseofInfantileParalysisatHotSpringsduringl916 

The  Homestead  BOOk  A  lifelike  photographic  description  of  the  Home- 
"""" - ■" """— —"" ~ ~ ~"~"""" ~ ~" -  stead  and  its  surroundings  in  natural  colors — vJith 
views  of  the  2  sporty  golf  courses,  7  perfect  clap  tennis  courts  and  other  interesting 
features.  It  tells  of  the  500  rooms — excellent  cuisine — incomparable  drinking 
•water — attractive  ballroom— fascinating  drives — interesting  trails  and  bridle  paths — 
200  saddle  and  driving  horses  at  the  command  of  guests — perfect  equipment  and 
service.  This  book  should  be  read  by  everyone  looking  for  an  ideal  summer  resort. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  upon  request. 

H.  ALBERT,  Resident  Manager,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Boohing  Offices. — Ritz-Carlton  Hotels,  New  York— -Philadelphia 


DelightfMy 

Cool  '" 
In  Summer 
Average 
Temperature 
About 


Tells  in  moving  fashion  th° 
story  of  what  the  gallant  little 
nation  has  suffered  for  the  cause 
of  democracy  and  how  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  its  people  is 
to-day  turning  defeat  into  victory. 
This  remarkable  human  doc- 
ument should  be  read  by  every 
T\     1      •  man  and  woman  in  America  in 

Kp|0"111tTI  order  that  some  conception  may 

*-*^*g*l*Ill  be  had  of  what  this  war  has 

meant  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
the  lands  that  have  come  directly 
in  its  path.  The  noble  endur- 
ance and  steadfast  cheerfulness 
of  the  Belgian  women  under  the 
most  appalling  conditions  are 
here  related  by  one  who  has 
worked  with  them  and  for  them 
for  months  in  loving  sympathy, 
aiding  them  in  the  task  not  of  dry- 
the  children's  tears  but  of 


Women  of 


[mm 

Turning  Tragedy 
to  Triumph 

By 

Charlotte  Kellogg 

With  an  Introduction  by 

Herbert  C.Hoover 

Chairman  of  the  Commission 


maintaining  their 
laughter  in  the 
face  of  wreck  and 
ruin. 

The  story  of  the 
wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  the 
army  of  55,000  vol- 
unteer workers  on 
relief,  organized  on  a  scale  of  perfection  and  of 
patriotism  without  parallel  in  the  existence  of 
any  countrv,  reads  like  a  romance  and  holds 
one  captivated  from  the  first  page  to  the  last. 
We  watch  with  the  writer  while  thousands  of 
wistful  mites  are  fed  and  comforted.  We  go 
into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  we  see  how  the 

needy  come  to  the  aid  of  the  more  needy,  how  every- 
where cheerfulness  and  courage  meet  and  vanquish  the 
assaults  of  fate.  It  is  a  hook  radiant  with  inspiration  and 
aglow  with  hope. 

12mo.  Cloth,  lllus.  $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.10 


ing    the 

All  Profits  from  This  Book  will  be  Turned  Over  to  the  Commission  For  Relief  in  Belgium 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.   354-360    Fourth    Avenue.   NEW   YORK 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  tin  column,  i"  decide  question*  concerning  the  rurrrin 
use  of  words,  the  I  ""^  St  w  agnails  N<  >,  Standard  l>"  tionarj 

1^    r  n||. nil,  ,|    ,,-    .,,  |,,|.   i 

ders  will  please  bear  In  mind  that  no  notice 
Will  be  tnki  n  ■  communications. 

"S.  \.  I-'.  "  Canal  Dover,  » »liio. — "Please  give 
the  difference  between  i  'use  as  a  noun  and 
'usage,'  and  (2)  'nourishing'  and  'nutritious' 
n  ben  applied  to  food." 

(1)  The  words  are  interchangeable.  Use  is 
defined    .is    "habitual    practise    or   employment; 


custom;  ii  .,:•.  rtliile  usage  is  "customary  or 
habitual  practise;  custom."  (2)  "Nourishing" 
and  "  nutritious"  arc  com erl ii>le  terms. 

"T.  B.  U,"  Long  Beach,  Cal.— "Kindly  tell 
me  who  is  the  author  of  the  lines: 

'it  was  ;i  beauteous  ladj  richlj  dressed, 

Ground  her  neck  bung  chains  and  jewels  rare, 
\  velvet  mantle  shrouded  her  snowj   breasf 

\nil  a  swcci  child  lay  softly  slumbering  there.' 

\\  here  can  I  obtain  a  copy  of  the  complete  poem?" 

The  lines  which  you  quote  are  from  "Allan 
Percy,"  by  Caroline  Norton.  You  will  find  the 
poem  in  Charles  A.  Dana's  "Household  Book 
of  Poetry,"  published  by  D.  Applcton  &  Co., 
New  York  (price  $5). 


"W.  P.  W.,"  Houston,  Texas. — "  (1)  Kindly 
parse  the  word  youth  in  the  following: 

'  Here  rests  his  head  on  the  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.' 

(2)  Explain  the  Mohammedan  calendar  and  show 
why  i  his  is  the  year  1333  according  to  Mohamme- 
dan calculations." 

(1)  Youth  is  the  subject  of  rests.  (2)  The 
Mohammedan  calendar  is  based  on  the  Hegira, 
or  flight  of  Mohammed  from  Mekka  to  Medina 
in  622;  but  the  Mohammedan  year  is  shorter 
than  ours. 

"H.  D.,"  Minneapolis,  Minn. — "Please  give 
me  the  correct  statement  on  the  following:  In 
announcing  a  hymn  in  a  service,  where  the  words 
are  written  by  one  author  and  set  to  the  music  of 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


\~Uoullbe  glad 
\  «-you  sent  for 
jkis\/acat\oti 
Boolo 


IN  THE 

Canadian  Pacific  Rockies 

For  Open-Air  Enthusiast- 
Recreation  Seeker. 

}}*  Three  Giant  Mountain  Ranges  are 
The  making  of  a  Score  of  Grander 
Switzerlands?"  ("LIMBING.  COACH- 
ING, FISHING,  RIDING.  GOLF- 
ING W  A  L  K  I  N  G  over  ALPINE 
TRAILS.  SWIMMING  in  WARM 
SULPHUR    POOLS. 

BANFF  and   LAKE    LOUISE 

offer  gay  social  life,  music,  dancing  at 
BANFF   SPRINGS    HOTEL  and 
CHATEAU    LAKE    LOUISE 

At  FIELD.  GLACIER,  SICAMOUS 
and  other  important  points  from  Coast 
to  Coast  are  Hotels  of  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Standard. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

The  World's  Greatest  Highway. 

Liberal  Stop-over  Privileges. 

For  full  particulars,  call  or  write  about 

Tour  No.  200. 

I  F.  R.  PERRY,  Gen.  Agt.,  Pass.  Dept. 

|  1231  Broadway,  New  York  City 


ik-irk&k 


A  Summer  Paradise" 

TELLS  you  where  to  go — 
how  much  it  will  cost— and 
what  you'll  find  after  you 
get  there.  Describes  1500  lakes 
and  3,500,000  acres  of  vacation 
land  in  northeastern  New 
York  State— the  historic  Adi- 
rondacks,  Lake  George,  Lake 
Champlain,  Plattsburg,  Sara- 
toga Springs  and  other  fine 
resorts.  Mailed  anywhere  on 
receipt  of  6c  postage. 

D.  &  H.  trains  leave  Grand 
Central  Station, 
New   York  City. 
Connections 
Hudson 
boats  at  Alb: 
and  Troy, 
scriptive  Time- 
tables mailed  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  Powers,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent, 
DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  COMPANY 


us    with        77ikf~ 
River       /fwO/ 


\ 


Albany,  N.  Y. 


J? 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park 
ASHEVILLE,  North  Carolina 

In  The  Land  of  the  Sky 

Perfect  Golf  in  a  Perfect  Climate 

Glorious   now    in   full  spring   bloom 

IN  AMERICA— AN  ENGLISH  INN 


Classified    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  RefiningCom- 
pany,  432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  Va.  and  Ohio  Farms 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  value  for 
the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools 
and  transportation.  Good  land  and  neigh- 
bors. Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt., 
N.  &  W.  Ry.,  270  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke.Va. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


HELP    WANTED 


MEN— WOMEN  WANTED.  $75  month, 
U.  S.  Government  Jobs.  Vacancies  con- 
stantly. List  of  positions  free.  Write  im- 
mediately. FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 
Dept.  C  120,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOREMEN,  Shopmen,  and  Officemen 
Wanted  to  work  spare  time  as  special  rep- 
resentatives of  large  well-known  mail  order 
house,  selling  Watches,  Diamonds  and  Jew- 
elry on  credit.  Liberal  commissions  and  ex- 
clusive sates  rights  granted.  No  investment 
or  deposit  required  for  outfit  or  samples. 
Write  at  once  for  details.  Address  S.  D. 
Miller,  Dept.  20,  Agency  Division,  Miller 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ADVERTISING 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE -DAVIS  CO., 
31  Page  Bldg.,    Chicago,  111. 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Higher  than  Gibraltar 

Passing  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"  on    the   route  of 

Niagara  to  the  Sea 

'TpHE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America 
for  health  and  recreation.  Almost 
1000  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids, 
including  the  Thousand  Islands,  the 
exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous 
rapids,  the  historic  associations  of 
Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec  with 
its  famous  miracle-working  shrine  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  the  re- 
nowned Saguenay  River  with  its 
stupendous  Capes,  "  Trinity "  and 
"Eternity,"  higher   than   Gibraltar. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  book- 
let, map  and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce, 
Assistant  Traffic  Manager,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  115  R.  &  O.  Build- 
ing, Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


Spend  your  vacation  in  the  Ameri- 
can ^lps,  v  here  flower  blown  val- 
leys nestle  between  towering, snow 
capped     mountain    peaks.      Ride 
through  the   majestic  fjords  and 
inlets  on  the  finest  steamers  in  the 
coast  service.     Visit  Jasper  Park, 
Mount    Robson,    Prince   Rupert, 
Skeena  River,  Ketchikan, 
Wrangell    and    Skagway — all 
reached     via     the    Grand    Trunk 
Pacific.     For  details  write  or  see 
F.   P.  DWYER 
1270  Broadway 
New  York 
i.  I>.  McDonald 
917  Merchants 
Loan  &  Trust 
Building 
Chicago 


The  United  States 

In  the  Twentieth   Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls  Company,   Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

It  will  make  things  easier  for  you  in  a  hundred 
ways  and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
Remember  that  new  avenues  of  trade  are  opening  up 
every  day  with  the  Latin-American  republics,  and 
the  man  who  can  speak  Spanish  will  he  at  a  pre- 
mium. You  can  soon  become  fluent — a  little 
spare  time  daily  makes  you  so —  The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 
will  teach  you  to  t-peak.  read,  and  write  Spanish 
readily  if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  lei- 
sure time  each  day  to  this  wonderful  system  which 
teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child  learns-  to 
speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write  now  for  free 
booklet,  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages. ' ' 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT   MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  everything 
connected  withthegreatCanal,  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view.    Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  men,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished 
work,  will  be  sharply  denned  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  American.  Pi.  T. 

Large  / 2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Classified    Coin  mns 


OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 


WILL  PAY  S75  for  1884  Trade  Dollar.  10c. 
for  1912  nickels,  S.  Mint.  We  buy  for  cash 
premiums  all  rare  coins,  bills  and  stamps  to 
1912,  all  rare  old  cents  to  dollars.  Send  4c. 
Get  Large  Coin  Circular. 

NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTVNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketches,  Mono- 
logues, Dialogues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Ma- 
terial, Jokes,  Recitations,  Tableaux,  Drills. 
Musical  Pieces.  Entertainments  for  all  occa- 
sions. MakeUpGoods.  Large  Catalog  Free, 
T.  S.  Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.  34,  Chicago 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

HIGH-VALUE  PATEN  TS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTION.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  advice;  I  assist  you 
market  it.  Personal  service.  Booklet  free. 
J.  R.  KELLY,  740F  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TYPEWRITERS 


STARTLING  VALUES  in  typewriters.  $10 
to  J 15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All  makes.  Ship- 
ped on  trial.  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  Offer  No.  122C,  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,   186  N.  La.Salle  St.,  Chicago. 
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another,  is  it  correct  to  say.  'This  hymn  was 
written  by'  the  one  who  wrote  the  words,  or, 
'  The  words  of  this  hymn '?  " 

The  author  of  a  hymn  is  the  one  who  wrote  the 
words,  and  therefore,  it  is  quite  right,  in  the  case 
which  you  mention,  to  say.  •'This  hymn  was 
written  by."  The  one  who  wrote  the  music  is 
the  composer  of  the  hymn-tune. 

"J.  McQ.,"  New  York.  N.  Y.—  "Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  the  origin  of  the  name  'Old 
Glory'  as  applied  to  the  American  flag?" 

None  of  the  books  of  reference  available  to  the 
Lexicographer  gives  any  information  on  the 
subject,  but  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  name 
became  famous  through  some  poetical  allusion. 
He  knows  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  1898 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject,  in  which  occur  the 
following  lines — 

"Who  gave  you.   Old  Glory,  the  name  that  yon 

bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere  .  .  . 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory?" 

Then  occur  the  following  lines  (stanzas  3  and  4) . 

Then  the  old   banner  leapt,  like  a  sail  in  the 

blast. 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last. — 

And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it 
said: — 

By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-, 
red 

Of  my  bars,  and  their  heaven  of  stars  over- 
bead— 

By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  skyward 
cast, 

As  I  float  from  the  steeple,  or  flap  at  the  mast, 

Or  droop  o'er  the   sod  where  the  long  grasses 
nod,— 

My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God. 

...  So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory." 

"A.  E.  McK.,"  Helen  Mine,  Ont.,  Can. — 
• '  Please  give  the  derivations  of  the  following 
words:  (1)  ' The  Porte'  as  referring  to  the  Turkish 
Government;    (2)  Roumania,  Roumanian." 

(1)  "Porte"  is  French  for  "gate."  The 
phrase,  "the  Sublime  Porte,"  is  a  translation  of 
the  Turkish  babi'alty,  which  means  "high  gate," 
justice  being  formerly  dispensed  at  the  palace 
gate.  (2)  "  Roumania"  is  derived  from  "  Roum," 
the  name  given  by  Mohammedans  to  the  Greeks 
and  other  western  peoples.  Racially  and  linguisti- 
cally, the  Roumanians  are  alhed  to  the  "Roman" 
or  "Roum"  nations. 

"C.  W.  R.,"  Atlantic,  N.  J. — "Is  the  use  of 
the  word  'right'  in  such  a  sentence  as,  'I  am 
right  well,'  correct?  Is  it  a  provincialism  of 
Philadelphians?     Is  it  an  Americanism?" 

Such  a  use  of  "right"  is  archaic,  but  is  far  from 
being  an  Americanism,  having  been  employed 
for  centuries  by  the  best  writers  of  England. 

"B.  F.  B.,"  Augusta,  Ga. — "Kindly  give  me 
the  origin  of  the  expression  'Southward  Ho!' 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  saw  it  as  the  name  of  a  rail- 
road locomotive,  but  recently  I  came  across  it  in  a 
newspaper  as  the  name  of  something  that  was 
foreign  (as  a  ship),  but  I  can't  recall  where  I 
read  it  or  the  specific  case  in  which  it  was  used." 

The  Lexicographer  regrets  that  he  has  no 

knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  expression  to  which 

you    refer.      Years    ago    (1593)    the    expression 

"Westward  Ho!"  was  common  in  England  as  a 

slogan  to  encourage  seamen  in  their  adventures. 

Perhaps  the  expression  you  cite  has  been  prompted 

by  a  desire  to  encourage  people  to  go  southward. 

It  may  also  be  a  slogan  adopted  by  some  railroad 

or  steamship  company. 

"M.  E.  McL.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  (1)  Please 
compare  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare,  Cervantes, 
and  Camoens.  (2)  Also,  kindly  advise  me  how  the 
English  language  compares  in  richness,  beauty, 
and  in  other  qualities  peculiar  to  a  language  with 
the  Romance  languages,  particularly  with  Spanish 
and  Portuguese." 

(1)  Critics  generally  agree  that  Shakespeare 
is  the  greatest  of  the  world's  writers,  on  account  of 
his  wonderful  creative  power  as  well  as  beauty 
of  poetic  expression.  Cervantes  is  one  of  the 
world's  supreme  masters  of  imaginative  writing, 
and  "Don  Quixote"  is  probably  the  greatest 
romance  that  has  ever  been  written.  "The 
Lusiad  "  of  Camoens  ranks  among  the  great 
epics,  but  most  critics  would  rank  it  below  such 
epics  as  the  "Iliad"  the  "Divina  Commedia," 
and  "Paradise  Lost."  ,2)  English  is  the  richest 
language  in  the  world.  The  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary contains  a  vocabulary  of  450,000  words; 
Spanish  has  only  120,000.  In  beauty,  the  Ro- 
mance languages,  especially  the  Italian,  surpass 
the  English.  Portuguese  is  a  soft  and  beautiful 
language,  Spanish  is  more  sonorous  and  is  strength- 
ened by  a  considerable  admixture  of  Arabic. 


New  England 

The  Vacation  Land 
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WHITE  MOUNTAINS 


of  New   Hampshire 

Mile-high  mountains, hundred-mile 
views,  golf  near  the  clouds,  every 
summer  sport,  glorious  air,  delight- 
ful social  life.  Superb  hotels,  com- 
fortable boarding  houses. 

10  hours  from  New  York. 
Send  for  Booklet  C. 

MAINE  COAST 

Every  kind  of  sea-shore  vacation 
— big  summer  resorts,  delightful 
smaller  places,  fishing  villages, 
camps,  woods,  islands,  beaches. 
Summer  land  of  health  and  pleas- 
ure— yachting,  bathing,  fishing  and 
every  outdoor  sport.  Unsurpassed 
hotels.  Boarding  houses  at  most 
moderate  rates. 

Send  (or  Booklet  E. 

VACATION  BOOKS 

Complete  information  about  the 
best  hotels,  boarding  houses,  camps 
in  White  Mountains,  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  Lakes  and 
Woods,  Berkshire  Hills,  Cape  Cod, 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Nantucket,  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  Penob- 
scot Bay,  Mt.  Desert,  Bar  Harbor. 

Send  for  Booklet  B — Stato  region  you  prefer. 


For  Booklets  and  information  addrefib 

VACATION  BUREAU 
171  Broadway.  Room    lie     New  York 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


CHINA 

STANDS   HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IOC 


HOW  TO  MAKE  TOYS 

Practical  directions,  with  graphic  diagrams  showing  how  a  great 
number  of  popular  toys  can  be  made.  This  book  should  be  of  great 
value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  make  toys  for  fun,  but  it  will  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  man  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  the  big 
market  for  toys  in  this  country  which  has  been  cut  off  from  the 
European  manufacturers  by  the  war.  Only  a  few  copies  of  this 
new  book  have  been  imported.  Get  one  now  before  the  limited 
edition  is  exhausted.  1 2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated  with  58  photos 
and  178  line  drawings.  50c  ;  by  mail  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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fe  \  isit  Alaska  this  summer,  but  go  beyond  the  y 
.  shores.  Enjoy  the  unrivaled  grandeur  of  J 
*     Lake  Atlin  and  the  Yukon.     Read  "Opinions." 

This,  and  other  booklets,  free  on  request.  Parlor 
observation  cars  and  new  steamers.  Splendid 
meals  and  service. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.    F.    ZIPF,  T.  M. 

101  W.Washington  St.  800  Alaska  Bldg. 

Chicago  Seattle,  Wash. 
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HOW    TO    RAISE  VEGETABLES 

"Everyone  who  creates  or  cultivates  a  garden," 
says  President  Wilson  in  his  proclamation,  "helps 
and  helps  greatly  to  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
Nation."  Save  money  for  yourself  and  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the 

Nation- Wide  Garden  Movement 

to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  people  which  is 
threatened  with  a  serious  shortage.    It  is  up  to  you  to 

Plan     a   Garden    Plot 

and  to  grow  upon  it  all  the  vegetables  that  you  can.  In 
this  purpose  you  will  need  help  and  advice.  Both  arc 
contained  in  ample  measure  in   an    admirable  book. 

VEGETABLE  GROWING   FOR   AMATEURS  —  By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

the  renowned  horticultural  authority.  Get  tin's  splendid  guide 
now  and  start  right.  It.  tells  you  how  (.est  to  grow  a])  the 
vegetables,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions, 
celery,  asparagus,  artichokes,  etc.;  how  to  select,  sow.  culti- 
vate, and  ripen  them.  It  will  ensure  your  success  as  a  gardener 
The  time  is  short  in  which  to  plant.     Oct  the  book  TO- DAT. 

llmo.  Cloth,  fully   illustrated.    60  cents;  by  mail    6*  rents 
FCTK  *  VYAGNALI.S  COMPANY,       354  Fourth  Ave..   New  York 
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Gathering  headway  on  the 
level  you  take  the  up-grade  with 
a  running  start — 

And  almost  immediately  two 
tremendous  forces  attack  the 
gears  in  your  rear  axle. 

All  the  way  up  to  the  summit,  motor- 
power  is  palling  ahe?d,  weight  of  car 
and  passengers  is  dragging  back. 
Coming  down,  it's  the  motor  or  the 
brakes  that  hold  back,  and  gravity 
that  pulls  ahead. 

Six  gear  teeth  must  withstand 
the  efforts  of  these  conflicting 
forces  to  tear  them  apart  or  force 
them  out  of  mesh. 

Six  little  teeth — three  in  the  pinion 
and  three  in  the  big  bevel  gear !  And 
while  under  that  relentless  stress,  they 
must  also  take  the  sudden  wrench, 
shock  and  pound  of  every  rut  and 
thank-you-ma'am. 

But  for  your  protection,  Timken- 
Detroit  Axle  engineering  insists,  first 
of  all,  on  anticipating  and  provid- 
ing for  the  extreme  emergencies  of 
hard  service. 

Back  in  the  factory,  a  companion 
gear  to  the  one  in  your  axle — exactly 
like  it  in  every  detail,  made  of  the  same 


Not  that  Timken-Detroit  Gears  are 
indestructible  or  that  the  full  power  of 
a  high  speed  motor  might  not — once 
in  a  million  starts,  perhaps — break 
a  tooth,  for  perfection  is  unattain- 
able through  human  agency.  Nor 
has  the  steel-making  art  been  able 
to  obtain  absolute  uniformity. 

But  the  margin  of  safety  pro- 
vided by  that  gear  test  protects 
you  on  the  hills  or  the  level.  And 
you'll  find  it  in  every  part  and 
piece  of  Timken-Detroit  front  and 
rear  axles. 

The  inside  facts  about  good  axle 
construction  are  yours  for  the  asking. 
Write  for  the  Timken  Primer,  B-7, 
"On  Axles."  Sent  free,  postpaid,  on 
request. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Michigan 
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OUR   BOYS  TO   FRANCE   TO   AVERT  DISASTER 


IT  MAY  BE  TOO  LATE  unless  we  wake  at  once  to  the 
supreme  urgency  of  the  duty  which  confronts  us  in  the 
Great  War.  This  fact  is  brought  home  to  us  with  staggering 
force  by  recent  statements  from  authoritative  British,  French, 
and  American  sources,  while  from  Germany  comes  the  confident 
prediction  that  her  U- 
boats  will  win  the  war 
before  the  power  of  the 
United  States  can  make 
itself  felt  on  the  firing- 
line.  ' '  If  Germany  wi  ns 
to-day,  the  danger  for  us 
to-morrow  wall  be  be- 
yond present  estima- 
tion," admonishes  the 
Xew  York  Tribune, 
which  adds:  "We  are 
in  a  war  the  issue  of 
which  is  still  doubtful 
and  the  outcome  of 
which  will  be  infallible 
defeat  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  it  as  a 
war  for  our  own  ex- 
istence." It  is  not 
enough  that  we  finance 
our  allies  to  the  extent 
of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  month. 
England  asks  for  ships 
and  food,  and  France, 
who  sent  us  her  own 
sons  in  our  hour  of  need, 
cries  to  us  for  American 
troops  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.  "  Let 
the  American  soldier 
come  now,"  says  Mar- 
shal Joffre,  while  "the 
battle  is  raging  at  its 
highest  fury,"  and  while 
' '  France    wants    every 


GREAT   BRITAIN'S  TRIBUTE   TO  WASHINGTON. 

Standing  at  the  tomb  of  George  Washington  on  April  29,  Mr.  Balfour  paid  hom- 
age to  the  immortal  memory  of  the  "soldier,  statesman,  patriot,  who  would  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  country  of  which  he  was  by  birth  a  citizen  and  the  country 
which  his  genius  called  into  existence  fighting  side  by  side  to  save  mankind  from 
subjection  to  a  military  despotism."  Above  the  tomb  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
Union  Jack,  and  the  Tricolor  were  flying  side  by  side  while  he  spoke. 


possible  energy  added  to  help  drive  back  the  enemy."  "The 
war  will  be  fought,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  unless  we  beat 
them  in  Europe,  and  to  beat  them  there  we've  got  to  move 
quickly."  declares  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane; 
and    editorial    observers    now    recall    ex-Ambassador    Gerard's 

revelation  of  Germany's 
plan  to  collect  the  cost 
of  the  war  from  the 
United  States  in  in- 
demnities. "Tt  wall  be 
a  war  of  living  men," 
says  Major  -  General 
Leonard  Wood,  "and 
important  as  food, 
money,  and  munitions 
may  be,  men  will  be 
the  big  factor."  Every 
force  in  the  United 
States  should  be  turned 
toward  the  supreme  ef- 
fort of  winning  the  war, 
President  Wilson  told  a 
conference  of  Governors 
in  Washington  on  May 
2 ;  and  in  addressing  the 
same  audience  Secre- 
tary Lane  spoke  of  the 
tendency  of  our  public 
to  forget  that  "this  is 
our  war  just  as  much 
as  England's  or  France's 
or  Russia's  war."  "The 
only  safe  basis  for  this 
country  to  proceed  upon 
is  to  assume  that  the 
United  States  alone  is 
entering  upon  a  war 
with  Germany — a  war 
which  will  tax  its  full 
resources  and  its  entire 
fighting  strength,"  de- 
clares Pomeroy  Burton, 
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manager  <>r  I  be  London  Daily  Mail,  w  bo  cites  "  i  he  best-informed 
1 1 1 i  1 1 1 .- 1 1 - >  experts"  as  believing  thai  "the  worsl  and  most  danger- 
ous stages  of  i  be  war  are  still  to  come." 

The  following  outline  of  the  war-situation  as  now  revealed 
in  the  Ajneriean  Government  bj  the  visiting  War  Commissions 
was  given  to  David  Lawrence,  of  the  New  fork  Evening  Past', 
1>\  "n  man  whose  sources  of  information  are  of  the  best": 

"Italj    i-  shorl   of  coal,  and   unless  ber  internal  situation   is 
relieved   before   next  winter  comes,   the  danger  of  a  separate 
peace  between   Ltaly  and   the  Central   Powers  will  cause  even 
more    worry    than    the    Russian 
problem, 

■  Russia  i-  in  a  state  of  military 
disorganization.  The  censor  has 
suppresl  hitherto  the  fad  thai 
\  ben  t  he  revolul  ion  broke  ou1 
ai  least  seven  hundred  officers 
in  i  he  Russian  Navy  were  killed. 
I  low  many  officers  in  I  he  Russian 
\nn\  were  done  away  with  lias 
never  been  revealed.  But  dis- 
cipline was  tossed  to  the  wind-; 

Officers    were    chosen    by    election 

and  not  by  military  merit.  A 
compromise  arrangement  has 
been  proposed,  whereby  the 
choice  of  officers  is  placed  in  the 

hands  of  the  troops,  with  certain 
powers  of  veto  b\  higher  officials 
in  the  Russian  War  Office,  l>nl 
the  uncertainly  itself  is  affecting 
i  he  power  of  t  he  Russian  Army. 

"France  is  rapidly  nearing  the 
end  of  her  man-power.  Alt.ho 
l  be  class  of  1918  has  not  yet  been 
broughl  to  the  front,  the  vitality 
of  those  who  have  been  fighting 
tor  three  years  is  such  that  even 
the  addition  of  the  youth  is  not 
regarded  as  sufficient.  The  mo- 
rale of  those  who  have  been  bear- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  fighting  has 
given  the  French  Government 
much  concern.  Hence  the  em- 
phasis on  the  need  of  American 
forces,    however    small,     to    raise 

the  hopes  of  the  Frenchmen  in 
the  trend  es. 

"Lastly,  there  is  the  submarine. 
\"o  one  in  the  British  and  French 
Commission,  not  even  the  naval 
experts  of  the  United  States 
Government,  know  how  many 
submarines  Germany  can  turn 
out.  Her  supply  of  material  for 
torpedoes  has  frequently  been 
thought  to  be  near  exhaustion, 
but  the  manufacture  has  gone 
on  steadily,  and,  if  anything, 
the  ratio  of  proportion  is  cal- 
culated to  have  increased." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Medem  Photo  Serviir. 

THE   NEW   HEAD   OF   PRANCE'S  ARMIES. 

u  the  French  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Petain  (who  faces  the 
reader)  will  now  be  in  supreme  command  of  the  Allies*  West- 
ern offensive.  In  tins  photograph  he  is  standing  with  Marshal 
Joffre  at  the  Verdun  Headquarters. 


Of   the   effect    of  these  revela- 
tions on  the  public's  mind  Mr.  Lawrence  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  gloomy  outlook  has 
caused  discouragement.  It  has  had  the  opposite  effect.  It 
is  spurring  the  Administration  on.  It  is  stimulating  and  quick- 
ening the  minds  of  officials,  captains  of  industry,  inventors, 
military  and  naval  experts.  In  one  week  there  has  been  a 
noticeable  change  in  Washington  from  an  air  of  confident  ease 
to  one  of  renewed  determination  wherein  elements  of  concern 
hitherto  unrealized  are  beginning  really  to  challenge  the  genius 
of  America." 

Admiral  Lord  Beresford  admits  that  the  losses  inflicted  upon 
British  shipping  by  the  T-boats  is  "appalling,"  and  Lord 
Eustace  Percy,  ship  expert  with  the  British  Commission,  declares 
that  "the  balancing  figure  in  the  world-struggle  is  the  tonnage 
the  United  Slates  ,an  supply."  That  our  first  and  most  im- 
perative task  in  the  war  is  to  supply  ships  and  food  to  meet  this 


i.s  conceded  with  virtual  unanimity  by  our  press.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  question  of  an  immediate  expeditionary 
lore,,  to  France  there  seems  to  lie  division  of  counsel,  opponents 
of  thejdea  arguing  that  our  trained  soldiers  are  at  present  more 
needed  here  to  train  the  new  armies  we  are  raising,  and  that 
for  the  moment  our  ships  can  accomplish  more  by  faking  food 
to  our  allies.  Bui  I  be  Other  view  finds  eloquent  ad\  ocates  among 
our  press,  and  Washington  dispatches  seem  fco  indicate  that  the 
Administration  has  been  converted  fco  ii  by  the  arguments  of 
the  French  Commission.  Marshal  Joffre,  addressing  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  urges  us 
to  "let  the  American  soldier 
come  now": 

"Led  by  its  illustrious  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  has 
entered  into  this  war.  By  the 
side  of  France,  in  the  defense  of 
the  ideals  of  mankind,  the  place 
of  America  is  marked. 

"France,  which  has  long  rec- 
ognized the  valor  of  the  Amer- 
ican soldier,  cherishes  the  con- 
fident hope  that  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  will  soon  be  un- 
furled on  our  fighting-line.  This 
is  what  Germany  dreads." 

In  answer  to  questions  the 
Marshal  went  on  to  say  that  he 
thought  it  advisable  to  send  one 
American  unit  at  a  time  to  France 
rather  than  to  wait  for  the  com- 
plete equipment  of  a  big  army. 
And  he  disapproved  the  sugges- 
tion that  Americans  now  with  the 
French  Army  should  be  with- 
drawn to  serve  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  except  possibly  a  few 
specialists  who  might  be  useful 
in  developing  the  training  of  the 
new  American  force.  Further 
light  on  the  views  of  the  French 
Commission  concerning  an  expedi- 
tionary force  is  supplied  by  C.  W. 
Gilbert  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"I  have  it  on  unquestioned 
authority  that  the  French  Com- 
mission believes  that  after  three 
months  of  general  training  re- 
cruits can  be  moved  near  the 
front,  and  with  five  weeks' 
training  within  hearing  of  the 
great  gtms  they  can  be  made 
ready  for  war.  Men  like  our  regu- 
lars or  our  militia  can  be  made 
ready  with  nothing  more  than 
this  five  weeks'  training  back  of  the  trenches." 

Washington  is  accepting  the  French  view,  other  dispatches 
say,  and  the  practical  question  now  comes  up  sharply:  "What 
troops  shall  go?"  Colonel  Roosevelt  himself  and  many  others 
see  in  Marshal  Joffre's  words  an  indorsement  of  the  Roosevelt 
plan  for  a  volunteer  division  for  immediate  service  in  France. 
Others  suggest  a  first  division  of  National  Guard  units  seasoned 
on  the  Mexican  border,  because  such  a  force  could  be  ready  for 
shipment  within  a  month. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington 
"the  United  States  stands  ready  to  send  an  army  to  Fmrope 
whenever  the  Allies  deem  it  wise  to  divert  the  necessary  shipping 
from  transporting  food  to  transporting  men."  On  this  point 
the  dispatch  goes  on  to  say: 

'The  amount  of  tonnage  that  would  be  required  for  trans- 
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FRENCH  AND  BRITISH  WAR  COMMISSIONERS  AT  THE   HOME  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  this  group  on  the  lawn  of  the  old  Washington  homestead  at  Mount  Vernon  those  indicated  by  numbers  are:  1,  Admiral  Chocheprat,  of  the 
French  Navy;  2,  Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  3,  Marshal  Joffre;  4,  Rene  Viviani,  head  of  the  French  Commission;  5,  Secretary  Lan- 
sing; 6.  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  head  of  the  British  Commission;  7,  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  of  the  Canadian  Cabinet;  8,  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice,  Brit- 
ish Ambassador;    9,  Lieut.-Gen.  G.  T.  M.  Bridges,  of  the  British  Commission,  and  10,  Marquis  de  Chambrun,  a  descendant  of  Lafayette. 


port  is  usually  put  at  about  twenty  tons  per  man  in.  a  fully 
equipped  force.  For  the  regular  American  unit  of  24,000  men 
nearly  500,000  tons  therefore  would  be  necessary,  or  ships  about 
equal  to  the  seized  German  tonnage  in  American  waters.  It 
remains  for  the  Allies  to  figure  out  if  they  can  afford  to  divert 
that  amount  of  shipping." 

Mr.  Hearst's  papers,  while  perfectly  willing  that  a  force  that 
volunteers  for  that  specific  purpose  shall  go  to  fight  on  French 
soil,  oppose  sending  an  expeditionary  force  raised  under  the  new 
conscription  bill.     Says  Mr.  Hearst  himself: 

' '  I  think  the  only  legitimate  and  sound  opposition  to  universal 
service  was  based  on  the  very  general  opinion  that  we  should 
not  conscript  Americans  to  send  them  abroad  to  fight  Europe's 
battles.  I  think  a  large  part  of  the  slowness  in  obtaining 
volunteers  has  been  due  to  the  same  general  sentiment." 

But  "if  we  of  the  United  States  are  to  look  our  friends  in  the 
face  after  the  war  we  must  look  our  enemies  in  the  face  during 
the  war,"  declares  Colonel  Roosevelt,  whose  vigorous  and 
uncompromising  words  are  doing  much  to  rouse  the  country 
to  the  realities  of  the  war-situation.  In  an  appeal  spoken  in 
Chicago  he  calls  upon  the  people  to  "farmland  arm,"  and  says  of 
our  duty  in  relation  to  the  war — 

"We  have  walked  into  the  ring,  and  now  we  must  fight.  No 
fight  ever  was  won  yet  except  by  hitting.  We  have  gone  into 
the  fight,  we  have  determined  to  hit,  and  we  must  not  hit  soft. 

"We  owe  our  safety  at  this  moment  to  the  British  fleet  and 
the  French  and  British  armies.  I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to 
rest  under  that  kind  of  obligation,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  my 
fellow  countrymen  are  content  to  rest  under  it.  I  wish  to  see  us 
owe  our  safety  to  our  own  strength,  and  our  own  courage,  and  to 
the  respect  we  inspire  in  our  foe. 

"We  shall  inspire  no  respect  if  we  merely  try  to  parry  that 
foe's  blows  and  not  to  return  them.  The  only  way  in  which  we 
can  return  them  is  by  immediately  sending  an  expeditionary 
force  to  fight  in  Europe.  It  would  be  a  scandal  and  a  shame  if 
the  war  ended  now  with  our  part  in  it  limited  to  having  furnished 
dollars  behind  the  shield  of  other  men's  bodies.  We  are  in  the 
war.  Let  us  fight  it  through  ourselves,  with  our  own  strength 
and  courage,  to  a  triumphant  conclusion. 

"This  is  the  appeal  I  make  especially  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  West.  I  do  not  merely  ask  you  to  go  to  the  front,  you 
men  of  the  West,  or  to  cheer  your  men  when  they  go,  you  women. 


I  also  ask  you  to  see  that  I  am  given  the  high  privilege  of  making 
my  words  good  by  my  deeds  and  going  to  the  front  with  you. 
I  ask  that  I  be  allowed  to  join  with  others  who  feel  as  I  do  in 
making  good  the  President's  message." 

The  grave  warnings  sent  out  from  official  quarters  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  last  week  are  welcomed  by  the  press  as 
salutary  and  necessary.  "From  no  point  of  view  is  an  apathetic 
and  leisurely  preparation  defensible,"  declares  the  New  York 
Globe,  while  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
sums  up  the  "brutal  truth"  of  the  situation  in  the  following 
words: 

"To-day,  despite  their  encouraging  military  successes,  the 
Allies  are  facing  a  situation  which  is  serious  and  likely  to  become 
even  more  serious.  The  war  may  yet  be  lost  unless  the  United 
States  is  prepared  to  send  men  to  France  promptly,  to  begin 
without  delay  the  organization  of  ocean  transport  and  a  sys- 
tematic conservation  of  the  national  food-supply.  Russia  at 
least  temporarily  out  of  the  war;  France  almost  at  the  end  of 
her  resources;  Italy  still  incapable  of  enduring  successfully  an 
attack  organized  by  German  high  command  such  as  destroyed 
Roumania  and  almost  captured  Verdun;  Great  Britain  strug- 
gling with  a  submarine  blockade  not  yet  mastered  and  daily 
becoming  more  serious — this  is  the  picture  of  the  war-situation 
as  it  now  exists. 

"The  United  States  can  supply  the  decisive  blow.  It  can 
supply  the  decisive  blow  only  if  the  American  people  put  aside 
all  notions  that  their  participation  in  the  war  is  to  be  small  or 
limited  to  contributions  of  money  or  of  food.  We  can  win  the 
Avar  if  we  are  prepared  to  do  in  1917  and  1918  what  Ave  did  in 
1863  and  1864,  but  the  war  itself  may  be  lost  if  two  years  are 
consumed  in  organization  at  home  in  a  foolish  effort  to  train  men 
imperfectly  for  a  war  such  as  the  present.  We  can  not  hope  for 
success  unless  we  squarely  face  the  fact  that  our  allies  are  likely 
to  be  beaten  without  our  help  and  that  we  shall  lose  the  Avar, 
with  all  the  future  peril  that  that  will  mean  for  us,  unless  we  act 
promptly,  resolutely,  and  put  no  limit  on  our  effort. 

"The  present  situation  of  the  war  does  not  Avarrant  panic. 
But  neither  does  it  invite  optimism.  The  hardest,  bitterest, 
most  dangerous  portion  of  the  struggle  is  yet  to  come,  and  unless 
the  United  States  is  prepared  for  sacrifices  as  great  as  the  British 
and  French  people  have  already  made,  Germany  may  yet  escape 
that  defeat  which  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  justice  and 
democracy  in  the  world  and  the  vindication  of  international 
law,  now  threatened  with  permanent  repeal." 
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RAINBOW  VISIONS  OF   THE  WAR'S   END 

DELIGHTFUL  DREAMS  OF  EARL1  PEACE,  now 
thai  we  are  in  pracl  ical  ooopera  tion  with  our  allies,  and 
blithe  forecasts  that  we  shall  nave  to  do  no  more  than 
supply  money  and  munitions  are  discouraged  by  many  editorial 
observers,  who  base  their  prediction  of  a  Long,  bard  war  on  the 


"HURRY,  UNCLE  SAM!    I  CANT  PILL  THEM  IN  FAST 


ENOUGH!" 


-Carter  in  the  Philadelphia  Press. 


utterances  of  such  unquestionable  authorities  as  Mr.  Balfour, 
Marshal  Joffre,  and  Premier  Lloyd  George.  In  greeting  the 
American  people  on  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Mr.  Balfour 
warns  us  of  this  outlook,  and  such  a  message  must  be  listened 
In  with  respect,  we  are  reminded,  for  the  British  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  has  been  close  to  the  scene  of  operations  and  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  mobilization  of  the  British 
Empire.  There  is  no  lugubrious  prophecy  in  his  statement, 
says  the  Houston  Chronicle,  but  straight  common  sense  from 
start  to  finish,  "and  the  Lord  knows  that  is  what  we  need  most 
in  this  country."  The  great  advance  of  the  French  and  British 
on  the  Western  front  has  filled  certain. Americans  with  optimism, 
according  to  the  Brooklyn  Times,  which  points  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  the  military  and  political  chiefs  of  the 
nations  that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war  do  not  share  this 
optimism.  While  they  have  confidence  in  the  ultimate  issue, 
they  do  not  expect  it  soon,  and  this  journal  cites  the  remark 
of  Marshal  Joffre  that  "there  is  no  question  as  to  how  the  war 
will  end,  but  only  as  to  when." 

The  Toledo  Blade  holds  that  any  estimate  of  peace  short  of 
two  years  hence  is  "based  on  sentiment  and  not  on  the  facts  of 
the  situation,"  and  it  gives  as  grounds  for  talk  of  peace  iu  1917 
the  following: 

"German  agitation  for  peace. 

'The  distressful  food  situation  in  Germany. 

'The  Austro-Hungarian  weariness  with  the  war. 
"  Resort  to  the  desperate  weapon  of  ruthless  warfare. 
"Anglo-French  victories  on  the  Western  front. 
"Governmental  disorganization  in  Russia. 
"Hope." 

Of  all  these  elements  hope  is  most  influential  upon  speech, 
we  are  told.     People  desire  peace  aud  constantly  express  their 


wish  for  it,  with  the  result  that  the  wish  commands  their  ex- 
pectations and  they  say,  "Peace  must  come  this  year,"  tho 
virtually  all  they  have  to  go  upon  is  their  hope.  But  at  Wash- 
ington now  there  are  men  whose  sense  of  reason  alone  can  control 
them,  and  I  hey  analyze  the  situation  as  follows: 

"Germany  agitates  for  peace  because  the  German  conquests 
are  as  many  as  can  be  counted  upon.  Any  change  now  will 
represent  loss,  not  gain.  The  Germans  have  the  food  situation 
in  hand  and  at  the  next  harvest  will  be  reprovisioned.  Austria- 
Hungary  is  not  alone  in  being  weary  of  war.  All  the  belligerents 
are.  But  they  feel  they  must  keep  fighting  on.  The  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  is  no  more  ruthless  than  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg.  The  victories  of  the  Allies  in  France 
still  leave  von  Hindenburg's  armies  intact  and  Belgium  and 
northern  France  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Even  if  Russia 
quits,  war  must  go  on — and  the  Allies  must  fight  the  harder." 

Recalling  that  a  year  ago  Lloyd  George  made  his  melancholy 
speech  on  the  theme  of  "Too  late,  always  too  late!"  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  points  to  the  fact  that  in  his  recent  Guildhall 
speech  he  said  triumphantly:  "Now,  thank  God,  our  men  have 
a  real  chance  in  the  fight."  But  the  war  is  not  over,  and  he  does 
not  prophesy  how  soon  the  end  will  come.  He  is  "restrained, 
conservative,"  for  all  the  fact  that  he  says,  "the  tide  is  turned 
— victory  is  increasingly  near." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  other  journals  speak  with  special 
emphasis  of  the  fact  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  is  not  merely  the  addition  of  so  much  wealth,  so  many 
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THE    WRONG   ATTITUDE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

men,   and   so   many  industrial  resources   to   the  anti-German 
league,  rather  it  is — 

"The  symbol  of  a  final  and  uncompromising  alliance  of  the 
world's  democracies  against  the  monster  bred  of  Prussian 
autocracy  and  militarism.  The  world  can  not  hope  for  a  stable 
peace  built  upon  a  compromise  with  the  existing  German 
system.  That  system,  as  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  war- 
address  to  the  Congress,  is  incompatible  with  free  government 
and  enduring  peace.  We  can  not  palter  or  negotiate  with  it. 
We  must  put  it  out  of  business  or  go  out  of  business  ourselves." 
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FEELING   THE   MAILED   FIST 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET  who  has  been  reading 
about  war  for  so  many  months  will  feel  from  now  on 
its  mailed  fist  on  his  shoulder  at  every  step  is  one 
thought  suggested  to  some  observers  by  the  passage  of  the 
Administration's  Army  Bill,  which  makes  selective  conscription 
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PLAY  BALL! 
— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

the  military  law  of  the  United  States.  The  measure,  which 
authorizes  the  President  to  raise  an  army  of  1,000,000,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  397  to  24  and  the  Senate  by  81  to  8, 
according  to  Washington  dispatches.  Real  fighting  on  the  bill, 
we  are  told,  centered  in  the  House,  which  eliminated  the  volun- 
teer system  from  it  by  a  vote  of  313  to  109.  With  the  beginning 
of  the  operation  of  the  law,  observes  the  New  York  Times, 
millions  in  this  country  who  hitherto  have  looked  upon  war  as 
something  apart  from  their  daily  lives  will  realize  what  modern 
warfare  means,  and  it  points  out  that  the  passing  of  the  law 
is  only  a  small  part  of  our  prodigious  task  in  which  all  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Governors  and 
people  of  the  States  will  be  needed.  If  volunteer  recruiting  does 
not  progress  more  rapidly,  drafted  men  will  fill  vacancies  in 
the  regular  Army,  this  journal  informs  us,  and  the  National 
Guard  must  be  raised  to  authorized  strength  by  conscription. 
This  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  and  then  the  formation  of  the 
first  increment  of  the  great  reserve  army  must  begin.  Apart 
from  the  transportation  of  these  500,000  men  to  the  various 
military  bases  and  their  formation  and  training,  in  which  the 
services  of  150,000  seasoned  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates  will  be  required,  The  Times  notes  that  this  enormous 
work  will  provide  night-and-day  operation  for  thousands  of 
laborers  and  factories,  ammunition-plants  and  armories.  What 
is  more,  contractors,  steel-manufacturers,  laboratories,  motor- 
car makers,  and  foundries  will  all  be  involved  in  the  great  labor. 
Happily,  we  are  told,  the  War  Department  has  already  made 
its  preliminary  plans,  and  by  August  2,000,000  men  will  have 
been  selected  for  military  service. 

The  failure  of  the  volunteer  system  to  produce  an  adequate 
army  for  the  United  States  justifies  Congress  in  deciding  upon 
compulsory  service,  according  to  the  Troy  Times,  which  thinks 
also  that  the  presence  of  the  British  and  French  commissions 


and  their  emphatically  exprest  desire  that  the  United  States 
should  not  repeat  the  mistake  of  other  countries  in  waiting  too 
long  for  conscription  were  also  very  influential  in  bringing  about 
the  result.  On  this  point  Washington  dispatches  quote  a  letter 
from  Marshal  Joffre  to  Vice-President  Marshall,  in  which  he 
said  in  part  that  the  compulsory-service  law  is  a  "most  eloquent 
proof  of  the  common  will  that  inspires  us  both."  Not  a  few 
editors  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  altho  the  law  has  been 
passed,  this  is  no  reason  why  those  who  wish  to  enlist  should 
not  enlist  before  they  are  drafted;  but  the  New  York  World  is 
not  very  much  encouraged  by  the  report  of  enlistments  for 
twenty-four  days  in  April.  To  bring  the  regular  Army  under 
the  volunteer  system  to  its  full  strength  of  approximately  300,000, 
there  were  needed  183,898  men,  and,  by  April  24,  there  had 
been  obtained  32,108,  or  about  one-sixth.  Under  this  system 
New  York  has  contributed  fewer  troops  than  Illinois  or  Penn- 
sylvania, while  the  only  State  that  has  given  practically  its  full 
quota  is  Nevada,  which  has  recruited  94.4  per  cent.,  and  Oregon 
is  next  with  59.3  per  cent.,  and  The  World  adds: 

"Kansas,  which,  according  to  Governor  Capper,  was  to  produce 
50,000  men  at  once,  has  actually  produced  946,  which  is  27.9 
per  cent,  of  its  quota.  Missouri,  which  is  Speaker  Clark's  State, 
has  a  record  of  less  than  20  per  cent.  Chairman  Dent's  State, 
Alabama,  makes  a  still  poorer  showing — 10.9  per  cent.,  while 
the  North  Carolina  of  Claude  Kitchin  has  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment only  8  per  cent,  of  its  quota.  Yet  even  these  States  have 
done  better  than  many  others." 

The  New  York  Tribune  believes  that  April  28,  1917,  the  day 
the  draft  bill  was  enacted  into  law,  will  be  remembered  as  that 
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THE   ONLY  ANSWER   TO  WAR. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

on  which  the  United  States  "renounced  for  good  and  all  a 
fundamental  error  in  its  military  policy."  We  shall  not  depend 
again  for  armies  on  the  "unfair,  haphazard,  unscientific,  ex- 
tremely costly  system  of  volunteering,"  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say,  but  shall  "mobilize  by  conscription  the  man-power  at  our 
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band,  thus  getting  the  best  results  nol  onlj  in  the  field  bul  in  the 
industries  bj  which  our  population  musl  be  fed  and  our  armies 
supphed  and  equipped."     \\  e  read  then: 

"II  ba  been  an  up-hill  fighl  to  overcome  the  tradition  of 
voluntaryism.  The  idea  thai  one  maj  serve  the  State  or  not, 
as  be  pleases,  bad  taken  deep  rool  in  our  easy-going  American 
individualism.  II  fitted  in  with  the  loose  structure  of  our 
national  organization  and  with  our  frontiersman  habits  of 
thought.  In  young  and  sparsely  settled  countries  volunteering 
i-  in  harmony  with  the  popular  temper.  That  is  why  Canada 
and  Australia  bave  stuck  to  it  in  this  war.  But  in  a  country 
which  has  attained,  or  is  attaining,  its  growth,  where  economic 
and  industrial  conditions  are  complex,  volunteering  handicaps 
efficiency.  It  hampers  national  effort,  because  it  prevents 
unification  and  scientific  selection.  It  is  a  policy  of  muddling 
and  waste." 

While  the  country  is  congratulating  itself  on  this  new  law. 
The  Tribune  says  further,  it  should  remember  with  especial 
gratitude  those  whose  devoted  labors  have  had  the  largest 
influence  in  clearing  the  way  for  this  indispensable  reform,  and 
it  believes  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  late  Major-General 
Emory  Upton  is  the  real  father  of  the  agitation  to  do  away  with 
the  volunteer  system,  for  an  unanswerable  indictment  against 
it  exists  in  his  book,  "The  Military  Policy  of  the  United  States." 
It  was  left  unfinished  in  manuscript  on  General  Upton's  death 
in  1881,  we  are  told,  and  lay  for  twenty  years  in  the  archives 
of  the  War  Department,  but — 

"It  was  rescued  from  oblivion  in  1904  by  Secretary  Root  and 
printed  as  a  public  document.  It  became  at  once  the  starting- 
point  for  the  attack  on  the  vicious  volunteering  policy  which 
cost  the  United  States  so  dearly  in  all  its  wars.  Upton's  brilliant 
critique  shattered  forever  the  delusion  that  volunteering  had 
ever  been  anything  but  a  calamitous  experiment  in  our  history. 

"One  other  name  stands  out  in  the  crusade  now  crowned  with 
success.  It  is  that  of  Major-General  Leonard  Wood.  More 
conspicuously  and  efficiently  than  any  other  living  officer  he 
has  worked  for  universal  military  training  and  service.  He 
boldly  preached  the  doctrine  of  conscription  when  few  others 
had  the  courage  to  use  that  unpopular  word.  Public  indifference 
never  deterred  or  discouraged  him.  But  for  his  breadth  of 
vision,  energy,  and  fidelity,  American  opinion  might  not  even 
now  have  been  educated  up  to  the  point  of  discarding  volunteer- 
ing as  a  broken  staff.  His  name  will  be  justly  coupled  with 
Upton's  as  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  destroy  our  most  dangerous 
military  delusion.  Equally  with  Upton  his  place  will  be  secure 
in  the  history  of  the  modernization  of  our  military  system." 

The  Manchester  Union  sees  in  the  action  of  Congress  a  stagger- 
ing blow  against  the  "whole  brood  of  giants  with  which  we  have 
to  contend";  and  it  tells  us  first  of  the  "giant  of  waste,"  which 
always  challenges  the  progress  of  a  free  people;  then  of  the 
challenge  of  the  "giant  of  caste,"  that  terrible  monster  always 
ready  to  smash  its  way  into  our  counsels;  and  again  the  "giant 
of  Prussianism  at  home,  the  dark  force  working,  in  many  ways 
to  weaken,  distract,  clog,  neutralize  us";  and,  best  of  all,  this 
journal  concludes,  we  have  struck  a  blow  at  Germany  that  she 
will  appreciate  to  the  full. 

The  press  of  the  United  States,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
remarks  the  Socialist  Call,  have  "betrayed  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  lulling  them  to  sleep  with  the  lying  statements 
as  to  the  true  character  of  this  act."  Not  all  Socialists  are 
pacifists  in  this  country,  as  the  press  have  made  clear,  but  this 
journal  is  convinced  of  the  error  of  compulsory  service,  and 
urges  that  the  conscription  act  be  repealed,  when  it  says: 

"Do  not  let  yourself  be  misled  by  those  who  seek  to  convince 
you,  now  that  the  conscription  act  is  passed,  that  the  people 
can  do  nothing  to  stay  the  heavy  hand  of  militarism  from 
descending  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  youth  of  America.  The 
fathers  can  stay  it — can  stay  it  by  using  their  organized  political 
power.  In  some  States  the  mothers  can  help  push  back  the 
hands  outstretched  to  grasp  their  sons,  as  they  now  have  the 
ballot.  All  who  have  the  right  of  using  the  ballot  can  join  in 
an  organized  movement  to  compel  Congress  to  restore  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  by  repealing  the  conscription 


THE   CASH-REGISTER   OF   PATRIOTISM 

FEW  OF  IS,  comparatively,  will  be  chosen  1o  risk  our 
lives  at  the  European  battle-front  for  the  sake  of  the 
great  cause  to  which  the  nation  is  committed.  But  there 
is  to  be  ample  chance  for  everybody  to  make  some  material 
sacrifice  for  that  cause  both  "by  lending  to  the  Government 
at  a  low  rate  as  well  as  by  submitting  to  taxation  at  a  high  rate," 
as  Die  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  remarks.  Friend  and 
foe  realized  that  America  "meant  business"  when  Congress 
passed  the  great  .$7,000,000,000  loan  bill.  The  man  in  the  street 
will  realize  that  America  means  business  when  he  takes  his 
savings  now  drawing  4,  or  5,  or  6  per  cent,  interest  and  invests 
them  in  the  "Liberty  Loan"  at  Zy2  per  cent.  He  will  realize 
it  again  when  he,  with  a  million  others,  pays  a  tax  on  his  "mod- 
erate income"  of  .$3,000  or  less.  Still  again,  he  will  realize  it 
when  the  war-tax  raises  the  price  of  his  beer,  or  his  cigars,  or  his 
chewing-gum,  or  his  motor-car,  or  his  railroad-tickets.  Now  the 
man  of  means  does  not  usually  realize  the  meaning  of  such 
things  because  he  has  a  surplus  income  which  he  can  spare, 
and  because  he  is  in  a  position  to  profit  by  war-time  prosperity. 
But  there  is  to-day  a  movement  to  bring  home  to  the  rich  man 
the  full  realization  of  the  cost  of  war-making.  It  is  voiced  by 
the  press — particularly  by  the  radical  section — and  it  is  power- 
fully •  influencing  the  deliberations  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  It  is  bearing  fruit  in  three  directions  as  the  new 
financial  legislation  takes  shape:  in  taxation  cutting  down  war- 
time profits,  in  almost  confiscatory  taxation  of  large  incomes,  and 
in  taxes  on  luxuries  and  things  chiefly  used  by  the  rich. 

Nearly  two  billion  dollars  must  be  raised  by  new  taxation 
during  the  coming  year,  which  means  that  the  taxes  must  be 
both  many  and  stiff.  Congressmen  naturally  differ  as  to  what 
methods  will  be  most  productive  and  most  fair  in  their  ap- 
plication. Hence,  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment are  being  modified,  and  the  revenue  bill  is  still  far 
from  its  final  form.  An  enormous  increase  in  the  excess-profits 
tax  seems  assured,  the  New  York  Evening  World's  Washington 
correspondent  thinks,  so  as  to  take  "practically  all  above  8 
per  cent,  return."  Other  tax  probabilities,  on  the  basis  of  the 
dispatches  from  the  capital,  are  thus  sketched  in  a  Syracuse 
Post-Stajidard  editorial: 

"The  income-tax  revenue  will  be  largely  increased.  The 
exemption  figure  will  probably  be  dropt  to  $1,500  for  single 
men,  and  $2,000  for  married  men,  with  an  increase  in  the  rate 
as  income  is  increased,  until  it  becomes  25  per  cent,  at  $100,000 
a  year,  and  at  least  40  per  cent  on  $1,000,000.  There  are  120 
million-dollar  incomes  in  the  United  States. 

'The  taxes  on  distilled  and  malt  liquors  and  on  tobacco  will 
be  largely  increased.  The  tax  on  liquor  will  be  put  as  high 
as  the  traffic  will  bear,  so  high  that  there  will  surely  be  a  decrease 
in  production  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  bar-room  drink, 
but  not  so  high  that  it  will  not  produce  a  lot  more  money. 
Cigarets  will  bear  a  heavy  tax. 

"The  stamp  taxes  proposed  by  the  Treasury  Department  will 
all    be    accepted,  including    transportaion    taxes,    amusement 
taxes,  tobacco   taxes,  Pullman  tickets,  soft  drinks,  musical  in- 
struments, candy,   perfumery,  and  a  variety  of  other  luxuries. 
•There  will  be  a  tax  on  automobile  production  and  on  gasoline. 

'The  committee  proposes  to  increase  the  first-class  letter- 
rate  to  three  cents  and  the  second-class  rate  to  two  if  not  to 
three.  The  proposal  is  a  new  one,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
an  increase  will  be  made  in  both  the  first-  and  second-class  rates. 

'There  is  no  present  intention  to  revise  the  custom  laws." 

Some  members  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
a  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  correspondent  reports,  favor 
still  larger  surtaxes  on  incomes  than  those  here  mentioned,  and 
even  "the  requisitioning  by  the  Government  of  all  incomes 
above  a  fixt  amount."  At  any  rate,  concludes  the  Boston  News 
Bureau,  "war  is  a  hothouse  of  income  taxation."  It  notes  that 
"one  who  was  burdened  with  a  taxable  income  of  $5,000,000 
in  1913  would  have  paid  $340,010,  $687,920  now,  and  $1,999,106 
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THE  SPENDER. 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 


WATCHING   BEHIND  HIM  A  LITTLE  NOW. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


WHO   WILL  PAY    IN    GERMANY.' 


if  the  new  proposals  become  law."  At  the  other  end  of  the 
income  line,  the  inclusion  of  incomes  of  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 
would  mean  2,500,000  new  taxpayers,  according  to  Treasury 
estimates.  Altogether,  the  new  income  taxes  are  expected  to 
yield  over  $400,000,000. 

While  Congress  works  over  such  figures  as  these  the  radical 
press  keep  up  a  demand  for  the  "conscription  of  wealth."  As 
the  Pittsburg  Leader  crisply  voices  this  demand: 

"Conscription  of  men  for  the  Army  and  Navy  will  take  those 
who  are  best  able  to  fight  the  country's  battles. 

'"Conscription  of  money  will  affect  only  those  who  are  best 
able  to  bear  the  loss." 

"This  generation,"  says  the  New  Orleans  Item,  published  by 
Speaker  Clark's  son-in-law,  "has  ordained  war."  Therefore, 
it  contends,  "let  this  generation  pay  every  penny  of  the  cost  of 
war  that  can  possibly  be  squeezed  from  the  swollen  incomes  and 
profits  in  war-supply  industries."  The  Socialist  Milwaukee 
Leader  points  to  the  rich  sources  of  revenue  at  the  Government's 
command  if  it  decides  to  tax  excess  profits  and  swollen  incomes 
Avhich  are  "revealed  in  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  mining  and 
industrial  corporations."  For  instance,  it  notes,  "hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  were  distributed  in  copper  dividends  in 
1916."  Mr.  Hearst's  papers  also  plead  eloquently  for  keeping 
down  war-profits.     Says  the  New  York  Journal: 

"The  little  man  who  is  to  have  his  income  of  two  thousand  a 
year  taxed  will  not  complain  of  being  taxed  for  his  country. 
The  big  man  who  is  to  pay  super-tax,  a  heavy  tax  of  perhaps 
40  or  50  per  cent.,  will  not  complain  of  the  tax  if  his  country 
needs  it. 

"But  both  will  complain,  and  justly,  if  the  billions  raised  by 
taxation  are  to  be  squandered  in  paying  criminal  profits  to 
ammunition-makers  and  trusts — whether  for  United  States 
Government  supplies  or  supplies  for  the  Allies,  whom  we  are 
financing." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conservative  and  financial  press  advise 
caution  in  this  direction.  True,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
Government  must  in  pursuit  of  revenue  "go  right  and  left,  near 
and  far,  after  wealth  and  earnings,"  but,  it  adds,  "it  can  not 
go  after  wealth  and  earnings  as  a  butcher  in  the  slaughter-pen 
goes  after  hogs."     That  is: 

"The  Government  can  not  go  after  great  incomes  in  a  way 
threatening    to    extinguish    them    without   forcing    the   wealth 


behind  those  incomes  into  new  quarters  which  will  not  produce 

the  revenues  the  Government  is  after 

"The  Government  can  not  safely  tax  the  earnings  of  a  cor- 
poration or  a  partnership  so  heavily  that  the  weight  of  the 
taxation  will  begin  to  slow  down  the  machinery  of  the  industry 
or  the  business  so  taxed.  If  it  does,  the  Government  will 
begin  to  get  less  and  less  revenue  directly  from  those  depleted 
sources.  .  .  .  No  taxation  program  that  is  destructive  of  the 
thing  taxed  will  produce  the  money." 

Tax  incomes,  the  New  York  Commercial  similarly  advises, 
"but  do  not  impose  on  the  capital  that  produces  and  increases 
incomes  a  confiscatory  tax."  Such  a  course,  explains  The  Com- 
mercial, is  equivalent  to  "grinding  the  seed-corn."  These 
papers  are  not  averse  to  all  taxation  of  large  profits,  but  they 
object  to  what  they  call  "unscientific"  taxation.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  advises  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that — 

"The  proper  way  to  tax  war-profits  is  to  tax  the  increased 
profits  of  all  business  by  comparison  wdth  the  previous  average 
profits  covering  a  period  of  three,  five,  or  ten  years  and  making 
exemption  of  8  per  cent,  upon  new  capital  set  at  work  in  the 
business." 

Turning  from  conscription  of  wealth  to  the  call  for  volunteer 
contributions  of  money,  we  would  note  Secretary  McAdoo's 
announcement  of  the  first  issue  of  the  1917  "  Liberty  Loan." 
This  will  consist  of  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  33^  per  cent, 
bonds  to  be  dated  July  1,  1917.  Subscriptions  for  these  will  be 
received  at  the  banks  and  other  appointed  places  until  June  15. 
The  machinery  of  the  Federal  Reserve  will  be  used  in  the  col- 
lection. We  quote  the  following  from  Secretary  McAdoo's 
call  for  "volunteer  dollars": 

"The  'Liberty  Loan'  will  be  offered  at  par  as  a  popular 
subscription,  and  ample  opportunity  will  be  given  to  every 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  who  wishes  to  subscribe 
to  secure  an  absolutely  safe  investment,  free  from  Federal, 
State,  or  local  taxation  (except,  of  course,  inheritance  taxes). 
The  bonds  will  be  in  such  denominations  as  will  put  them 
within  the  reach  of  every  investor 

"From  communications  I  have  received  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  large  oversubscription  to  the  issue  seems  beyond 
doubt 

"The  greatest  immediate  service  the  American  people  can 
render  in  this  war  for  universal  liberty  throughout  the  world 
is  to  furnish  the  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  This  bond 
issue  is  the  first  step.  I  earnestly  bespeak  the  cooperation  of 
every  citizen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
in  this  great  service  of  patriotism." 


1  too 
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I  \i  ELAND   A   WAR-FACTOR 

IRELAND'S  SUDDEN  EMINENCE  as  a  factor  in  our 
relations  with  our  allies  elicits  trenchant  eommenl  bere 
and  in  Great  Britain  on  the  Irish  problem.  Hardly  bad 
the  British  Commission  mel  the  Administration  when  Mr. 
Balfour  was  advised,  as  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
\i  u  York  World  puts  it,  that  'a  speedy  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem  will  do  more  to  further  the  light  for  universal  democracy 
throughout  the  world  than  an,  other  concession  Greal  Britain 
could  make."  The  Washington  Corre- 
spondent of  the  N'w  York  Post  tells  of 
informal  talks  between  Mr.  Balfour, 
President  Wilson,  and  Secretary  Lan- 
sing, in  which  it  was  brought  out  that 
Russia  and   Inland  from  the  start  have 

been  "the  two  weak  spots  in  the 
Allied  cause."  Now  that  Russia  has 
happily  thrown  off  the  yoke,  Ireland 
remains  the  "single  cause  of  apathy" 
here  Meanwhile,  in  London  dispatches 
we  read  that  Lloyd  Georgeyin  his 
famous  Guildhall  speech  on  April  27, 
said  that  "settlement  of  the  Irish  ques- 
tion is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  essential  to  speedy  victory 
in  the  war,"  and,  further,  that  "  Ireland 
is  the  one  menacing  prospect  on  the 
whole  horizon.  We  must  convert 
Ireland  from  a  suspicious,  surly,  dan- 
gerous neighbor  to  a  cheerful,  loyal 
comrade."  Then  he  appealed  to  "the 
patriotism  of  all  men  to  sink  every- 
thing for  the  one  purpose  of  getting 
this  question  out  of  the  way."  To 
show  American  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's good  offices  toward  a  settlement 
and  to  voice  their  approval  of  Lloyd 
George's  stand,  134  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  addrest  a  cablegram  to  the  British 
Premier,  m  which  they  quote  his  words  on  Ireland  and  add: 

"We  believe  that  all  Americans  will  be  deeply  stirred  and 
their  enthusiastic  effort  enlisted  if  the  British  Empire  will  now 
settle  this  problem  in  accordance  with  the  principles  announced 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  to  Congress,  asking  it  to 
declare  war  on  autocracy  for  the  world-wide  safety  of  democracy 
and  of  small  nationalities." 

London  dispatches  inform  us  that  Lord  Northcliffe,  in  a 
pronouncement  to  the  press  on  the  Irish  situation,  said  that 
"the  happiness  of  Ireland  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Balfour 
and  the  British  mission  in  the  United  States.  The  differences 
between  the  two  parties  here  have  been  so  slight  that  Mr. 
Balfour's  influence  can  settle  the  difficulty."  It  was  Lord 
Northcliffe  also  who  sought  through  the  New  York  World 
opinions  from  leaders  of  thought  in  this  country  on  the  Irish 
problem.  Replies  urging  a  settlement  of  the  Home-Ride  question 
bave  come  from  such  eminent  men  as  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
ex-President  Taft,  Mr.  George  W.  Wickersham,  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  President  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  (  meritus  of  Harvard 
University. 

But  another  distinguished  American.  Representative  Joseph 
G.  Cannon,  for  many  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,  holds  that  "the  Irish  problem  is  a  problem  which 
must  be  settled  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,"  and  that,  too, 
is  the  judgment  of  Frederic  Harrison,  famous  historian  and 
publicist,  who  writes  a  long  letter  to  the  London  Morning  Post 
on  what   he  calls  "the  Irish  dilemma,''  which  is  cabled  to  the 


"MUSIC   HATH   CHARMS." 

Northcliffe  to  Lloyd  George — "  Play  up,  David! 
It's  o-obvious  y-y-your  fine  overtures  are  t-taming  its 
s-sav-savage  breast  ...  it  b-begins  to  1-look  quite  .  .  . 
quite  f- friendly." 

— Cheney  in  The  Passing  Show  (London). 


New  York  Times.  Mr.  Harrison  speaks  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  Englishmen  welcome  the  entrance  of  our  great 
Republic  into  this  t  remendous  war,  and  then  asks: 

"But  does  this  glorious  comradeship  in  arms  quite  justify 
American  politicians,  however  eminent  and  friendly,  thrusting 
themselves  into  our  municipal  politics  at  a  moment  of  intense 
crisis?  As  an  Englishman,  I  wonder  to  see  my  stalwart  friend 
Roosevelt  and  so  many  leaders  of  American  intellect  and  states- 
manship echoing  the  stale  sophisms  of  our  enemies  during  one 
of   the   most    inveterate   trials  to  which  Britain  has  ever  been 

exposed.  What  would  Americans  do  if 
we  intervened  in  one  of  their  dilemmas 
— say,  if  our  ex-Ministers,  doctors,  and 
preachers  were  to  summon  them  with 
a  passionate  appeal  to  raise  up  their 
12,000,000  of  colored  citizens  to  equal 
human  dignity,  to  wipe  out  the  national 
stigma  on  the  commonwealth  that 
every  man  or  woman  born  with  a  dark 
skin  is  born  into  the  shame  of  exclusion 
and  the  life  of  a  pariah  race?  " 

Mr.  Harrison  laments  also  that 
Britain's  American  friends  in  her 
desperate  crisis  "repeat  the  unreal, 
untrue,  and  malicious  taunts  of  our 
enemies  within  and  without  the  United 
Kingdom  when  they  tell  us  to  give  the 
Irish  nation  autonomy."  Where  is 
the  Irish  nation,  he  asks,  and  adds  that 
Great  Britain's  very  dilemma  is  that 
"there  are  three  sections  of  Irish, 
each  repudiating,  contradicting,  and, 
if  we  let  them,  eager  to  fight  each 
other." 

Among  the  Irish-American  press  the 
Irish  World  (New  York),  a  stout  op- 
ponent of  the  English  Government, 
says  that  Lloyd  George,  in  proposing 
to  change  Ireland  from  a  "suspicious, 
surly,  dangerous  neighbor  into  a  cheer- 
ful, loyal  comrade,"  is  merely  offering 
her  "a  mess  of  pottage."  This  journal  impugns  the  interest 
shown  by  Lord  Northcliffe,  whom  it  calls  "Lloyd  George's  boss" 
and  a  "political  Warwick."  The  offer  to  Ireland  of  the  "sem- 
blance" of  self-government  is  a  "bribe,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"An  English  newspaper,  The  New  Age,  has  declared  that 
'a  half  a  million  troops  of  one  kind  or  another  are  immobilized 
by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  for  which  Edward  Carson  is  mainly 
responsible.'  England  needs  badly  these  half  a  milbon  troops 
at  this  time  when  her  military  forces  in  France  are  literally 
being  decimated.  She  hopes  that  she  can  wheedle  the  Irish 
into  helping  her  to  obtain  this  half -million  of  soldiers.  Hence 
Lloyd  George's,  or  rather  Northeliffe's,  offer  of  sham  self- 
government." 

The  Gaelic  American  (New  Y"ork)  is  skeptical  of  politicians 
and  newspapers  that  aim  at  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  England 
and  acceptable  to  Ireland  as  the  best  she  can  get,  but  it  adds: 

"If  some  politicians  in  Washington  undertake  to  arrange  a 
nice  deal  with  England  by  which  Ireland  will  be  offered  a  stone, 
instead  of  bread,  they  wall  fail.  The  Irish  citizens  of  the  United 
States  want  to  obtain  justice  for  Ireland  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  Government  undertakes  to  obtain  it  for  Belgium  and 
Servia.  Belgium  and  Servia  want  national  independence. 
Ireland  also  wants  national  independence  and  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  it  as  either  Belgium  or  Servia.  She  has  a  right  to  expect 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States  in  obtaining  it,  now  that 
America  has  entered  the  war  to  fight,  as  the  President  says, 
for  civilization  and  democracy.  And  they  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
American  people  to  demand  that  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  be  not  used  to  force  on  Ireland  a  settlement 
not  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Irish  people  by  the  only 
me i  hods  by  which  public  questions  are  decided  in  America — 
a  free  and  untrammeled  popular  election.  We  have  confidence 
in  the  American  people." 
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ROOT  AS  A  FRIEND  OF  REVOLUTION 

TO  RESCUE  RUSSIA  from  the  desperate  plight  in 
which  she  was  left  by  the  "dark  forces"  of  bureaucracy 
and  pro-Germanism  is  said  to  be  one  aim  of  the  American 
Commission  to  Petrograd,  headed  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  it 
seems  to  the  Chicago  Herald  that  "since  the  first  American 
representatives  went  to  France  to  secure  aid  for  the  struggling 
Republic"  no  commission  from  this  country  has  been  confronted 
with  a  more  vital  task.  It  is  now  our  duty  "to  put  the  Russian 
Republic  on  its  feet  as  far  as  aid  and  competent  counsel  can  do 
so."'  the  Atlanta  Journal  insists.  This  paper  hears  that  our 
Government's  plans  include  a  large  loan  "and  expert  assistance 
in  rehabilitating  the  demoralized  Russian  railway  system." 
The  Newark  News  takes  a  military  expert's  word  that  "then- 
are  10,000,000  Russians  fully  trained  and  hardened,  but  who 
have  neither  guns,  munitions,  nor  other  necessary  equipment 
to  be  of  service  on  the  Eastern  front.  If  this  legacy  of  the 
incompetence  and  worse  of  the  late  Imperial  rule  can  be  changed 
from  a  liability  into  an  asset,  then  there  is  a  big  task  already 
out  out  for  the  United  States  in  equipping  these  forces."  The 
News  adds  that  our  mission  will  also  be  charged  with  "the  duty 
of  finding  out  at  first  hand  the  stability  of  the  Government." 
And,  others  note,  they  will  help  to  stabilize  it  by  emphasizing 
American  friendship,  and  will  encourage  Russia's  leaders  to 
continue  the  fight  for  world-democracy  while  settiug  up  democ- 
racy at  home.     As  the  New  York  Tribune  remarks: 

"It  will  be  the  delicate  and  exacting  task  of  the  American 
mission  to  offer  American  aid  to  the  Russian  people,  yet  at  the 
same  time  to  make  sure  that  the  aims  of  the  Allies  as  a  whole 
are  to  be  promoted  by  that  assistance.  The  internal  situation 
in  Russia  is  confused.  Evidently  there  are  influential  elements 
there  more  engrossed  with  internal  reorganization  than  they  are 
with  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Teutonic  Powers." 

For  such  a  task  the  papers  quoted  consider  the  choice  of 
Elihu  Root  to  head  the  Commission  eminently  fitting.  With 
scores  of  others  they  enlarge  upon  Mr.  Root's  ability,  and  his 
diplomatic  and  administrative  experience.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
sharp  critics  of  this  selection.  The  Socialist  New  York  Call 
declares  that  the  appointment  of  "Root,  the  very  incarnation  of 


toryism,  conservatism,  and  capitalism,"  is  "suspicious"  and 
"shady";  "it  offends  the  senses  of  the  American  people;  it  is 
a  mortal  insult  to  the  Russian  people  who  have  just  overthrown 
the  sort  of  thing  that  Root  .  .  .  stands  for."  "Siberian  exiles 
and  radical  labor  classes  are  now  dominating  the  Russian 
Government,"  we  read  in  a  New  York  World  dispatch,  "and 
American  extremists  are  seeking  to  incite  opposition  against 
Mr.  Root  on  this  account." 

At  a  dinner  in  New  York  last  week,  Prof.  Alexander  Petrun- 
kevitch,  of  Yale,  himself  the  son  of  a  leader  in  the  first  Duma, 
cited  this  distrust  of  Mr.  Root  as  bearing  upon  one  dangerous 
element  in  the  Russian  situation.     He  said  in  part: 

"The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  Social  Demo- 
crats consider  an  autocracy — the  worse  the  autocracy  the  better 
— they  consider  an  autocracy  gives  the  promise  of  a  socialistic 
state  because  everybody  is  dissatisfied  and  ready  to  fight  it, 
but  that  a  constitutional  democracy,  a  country  like  this  country, 
satisfies  too  many,  and  therefore  postpones  indefinitely  the 
dream  of  a  socialistic  republic 

"I  personally  have  the  highest  admiration  for  Senator  Root. 
I  do  not  know  who  the  other  members  on  that  Commission  are, 
but  I  know  that  the  press,  the  Socialist  press  in  New  York, 
are  already  writing  about  them,  and  I  know  that  they  are  going 
to  cable  that  over  into  Russia.  I  know  that  the  men  will  be 
met  there  with  distrust.  I  know  that  unless  there  are  members 
on  that  Commission  who  will  be  personally  acceptable  to  the 
Russian  Social  Democrats,  the  Russian  press  will  create  the 
impression  that  the  Commission  was  sent  for  the  special  purpose 
of  fighting  down  the  Social  Democrats,  who  are  now  in  the 
ascendency  in  Russia." 

But  Mr.  Ivan  Narodny,  vice-president  of  the  Russian- 
American  Asiatic  Corporation,  does  not  believe  "that  the 
Socialist  element  will  play  any  great  role  in  Russia,  as  the 
backbone  of  Russian  political  life  is  and  remains  the  peasantry 
and  the  intellectual  middle  class."  He  expects  the  American 
Commission  to  work  with  representatives  of  these  elements  in 
the  establishment  of  a  federative  republic.  And  to  further  that 
end  he  suggests  the  addition  of  a  few  men  who  know  Russia 
at  first  hand,  or  who  are  known  there.  Among  these,  he  names 
Colonel  Roosevelt  as  being  no  doubt  the  most  popular  American 
in  Russia. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  country  will  forgive  garden-plotters. — Newark  News. 

And  we  must  teach  even  our  potato  plants  to  shoot. — Baltimore  American . 

It  will  be  easier  if  the  new  republics  will  form  alphabetically  at    the 
left. — New  York  Sun. 

Here  the  embattled  farmers  stand  ami  fix  (he  price  heard  round  the 
world. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Perhaps  it  isn't  so  much  how  dry  we  arc  as 
how  dry  we  are  going  to  be. — -New  York  Sun. 

Berlin's  idea  of  a  British  defeat  is  when 
Haia  tries  to  advance  three  miles  and  makes 
two. — Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 

"War-brides"  are  risky,  says  an  ex- 
change. Do  they  differ  in  this  respect 
from  ordinary  brides? — Charleston  Neics  and 
Courier.  . 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
"  pan-Germany,"  and  we  gather  that  this 
cotintry  is  going  to  help  do  it. — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

The  name  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Ameri- 
can gun-crew  which  sank  a  U-boat  contains 
a  warning  to  all  German  submarines:  B. 
Ware. — New  York  World. 

"  It  is  all  over,"  groaned  the  Kaiser,  "The 
game  is  up.  The  American  people  have  de- 
cided to  put  into  the  war  the  money  which 
t  hey  now  spend  for  chewing-gum  and  penny 
chocola t e ! ' ' — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

In  the  hope  of  shielding  them  from  sub- 
marine attacks.  Great  Britain  has  left  off 
her  hospital-ships  their  distinctive  insignia. 
Now.  if  some  way  could  be  found  to  make 
the  French  cathedrals  look  like  breweries.— 
Xeir   York  Sun. 
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IN   THE   DANGER-ZONE! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World 


The  back  steppes  of  Russia  may  soon  become  the  front  porch  of  the 
world. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

That  wagging  Austrian  tail  looks  friendly,  but  the  bite  is  on  the  German 
end  of  the  dog. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

"There  are  two  Germanys."  says  the  Kansas  City  Star.     One.  as  we 

see  it,  is  a-plenty. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  never  was 
guaranteed  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  Republic. —  Wilmington  Star. 

Get  busy  with  the  food  crop,  suggests 
the  Atlanta  Constitution.  That  will  give 
you  a  place  in  the  sun. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

"Wotan  line  impregnable,"  Berlin 
claimed;  but  the  Allies  knocked  the  "n" 
out  of  the  first  two  words. — Chattanooga 
News. 

Sinking  hospital-ships  is  a  charming  trait 
in  a  sensitive  gentleman  who  shrinks  from 
being  opposed  by  negro  soldiers. — Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  first  editions  Thack- 
eray's "Snob"  was  sold  for  $1,975.  It  took 
a  genius  to  make  a  snob  worth  that  much. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

A  body  of  Polish  workmen  in  Camden.  N. 
J.,  accused  a  native  American,  one  Schmidt, 
of  disloyalty,  and  had  to  testify  against  him 
through  an  interpreter. — New  York  ?iTorning 
Telegraph. 

To  those  who  recently  were  wont  to  drink 
unctuously  to  Der  Tug  a  substitute  toast 
that  sounds  somewhat  the  same,  and  yet  is 
safer,  much  safer,  is  here  suggested:  "Der 
Flag." — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


J 


ENGLAND   HARD   HIT   BY   SUBMARINES 


EXTREME  DISSATISFACTION  finds  expression  in  the 
British  press  with  the  manner  in  which  their  Admiralty 
is  handling  the  submarine  situation,  and  most  of  the 
papers  protest  against  the  policy  of  secretiveness  in  veiling  the 
shipping  losses  due  to  the  [/-boats.  As  figures  are  now  pub- 
lished, fchey  say,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  tonnago  that  has 
fallen  to  the  guns  and  torpedoes 
of  the  "pirates."  In  enemy 
circles  gnat  satisfaction  pre- 
vails, and  the  German  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  Dr.  Helfferieh, 
speaking  in  the  Reichstag, 
said  that  the  submarine  policy 
is  an  yverwhelming  suce  ISS. 
He    stated   that   1,000,000   tons 

of  shipping  had  been  sunk,  with 

a    loss  of  only  six    submarines, 

during   the  first  two  months  of 

unrestricted  [/-boat  war.     Over 

against  this  is  the  statement  of 

the    British   Mission   at    Wash- 
ington   that    on   the  day  before 

Mr.   Balfour  sailed    the   British 

caught  twenty   [/-boats   in   one 

day  by  eliminating    a   submar- 
ine-base,   and    the    semiofficial 

statement  of  the  London  Times 

that    since  the  campaign  began 

the    submarines   had    been  cap- 
tured and   sunk  at   the  rate  of 

one  a  day.     However,  while  the 

Germans     may     be     concealing 

their  losses,  Admiral  von  Capelle 

comment,  en   the  fact  that  the 

English    are    doing    the    same. 

He  remarked  to  the  Reichstag: 

"Notwithstanding  the  sharp 
censorship  in  Entente  countries, 
sufficient  news  has  reached  us 
to  show  that  the  [/-boats  have 
hit  a  vital  nerve  of  England,  and, 

through  her,  of  her  Allies.  The  London  Morning  Post  of  April 
16  says  the  number  of  English  boats  really  sunk  has  been  kept 
secret,  but  that  the  scales  are  inclining  toward  Germany  and 
that  this  gain  probably  will  increase  in  mathematical  progres- 
sion. This  is  significant,  The  Navy  has  fully  realized  the  ex- 
pectations on  which  the  proclamation  of  the  sea-barrier  was 
based,  and  it  has  no  doubt  that  in  a  conceivable  time  England 
will  suffer  the  consequences." 


HUMANITY  TORPEDOED. 
German  Commander—'-  Seems  to  be  a  neutral— send  him  down. 

— Land  and  Water  (London). 


'The  second  point  which  must  be  remembered  is  that  these 
losses  are  cumulative.  They  are  felt  more  and  more  severely 
as  they  continue,  just  as  the  turns  of  a  thumbscrew  are  little 
felt  at  first,  but  when  they  increase  they  grow  increasingly 
painful." 

The  Time    is  very  angry  and  supports   the  contention  of  The 

Morning  Post  that  "the  figures 
have  been  juggled."  It  con- 
siders that — 

"If  fuller  details  were  fur- 
nished, the  case  would  be  found 
still  worse.  We  see  no  good, 
but  on  the  contrary  much  harm, 
in  trying  to  shirk  or  minimize 
the  facts.  It  does  not  deceive 
the  enemy,  who  sees  in  it  a 
sign  rather  of  weakness  than  of 
strength,  and  it  tends  to  produce 
a  sense  of  false  security  among 
our  own  people.  We  do  not 
suggest  for  the  moment  that  the 
returns  as  given  are  intended 
to  produce  this  effect,  but  we 
know  they  do  produce  it.  The 
people  do  not  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  the  loss  because  they 
only  see  that  about  2,500  ships 
or  more  arrived  and  sailed,  and 
that  some  fifty-odd  were  lost 
and  the  proportion  looks  com- 
fortably small.  ...  It  would 
be  far  better,  as  Runciman  said, 
to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  to 
let  the  country  realize  what  is 
before  us.  Everything  in  this 
country  depends  on  the  in- 
telligent comprehension  by  the 
public  of  the  real  situation." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  urges  the 
greatest  <  ffort  in  ship-building, 
and  remarks  that  it  would  be 
suicidal  to  count  on  America's 
aid  in  this  respect  unless  Brit- 
ish shipyards  supplement  our 
efforts  : 


The  London  papers  loudly  call  for  more  information  from 
the  Admiralty.  The  Daily  Mail,  commenting  on  one  of  the 
weekly  reports  of  merchant  ships  lost,  says: 

"This  week's  return  is  very  grave.  Even  so,  it  does  not  show 
the  lull  extent  of  the  damage  done  by  the  German  submarines. 
Its  figures-,  of  course,  are  truthful  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they 
refer  only  to  the  British  ships,  and  the  result  is  they  give  a  false 
impression. 

'They  do  not  include  French,  Italian,  American,  and  neutral 
vessels,  all  these  being  sunk,  as  well  as  British  ships.  We  have 
reached  a  point  of  the  war  where  we  rely  to  some  extent  upon 
neutral  tonnage  to  bring  us  our  supplies;  thus  the  loss  of  Nor- 
wegian and  of  Spanish  ships  trading  to  this  country  affects  us, 
altho  it  makes  no  appearance  in  our  returns. 


"The  position  brooks  no  de- 
lay. Not  only  this  country  but  the  whole  Empire  and  the 
Allied  cause  are  imperiled  so  long  as  the  losses  at  sea  are  in. 
excess  of  the  production  of  new  ships.  It  is  useless  to  lean  on 
America,  anticipating  that  she  will  solve  the  problem  for  us. 
That  country  is  short  of  labor  and  short  of  material,  as  is 
officially  admitted,  and  she  is  now  confronted  with  new  de- 
mands on  both  oAving  to  the  decision  to  raise  an  army  for 
service  in  Europe.  America  will  assist,  but  nothing  she  can 
,  do  can  save  us  from  the  consequences  of  want  of  effort  on  our 
own  part." 

None  the  less  The  Morning  Post  looks  to  America  for  ships: 

"We  ask  our  American  friends  to  take  the  whole  situation 
very  seriously  into  account.  It  is  useless  to  imagine  either 
that  the  submarine  warfare  upon  commerce  is  not  a  main  factor 
in  the  war  or  that  some  happy  invention  may  defeat  the  sub- 
marine. It  probably  will  be  defeated,  but  it  would  be  suicidal 
to  reckon  on  this." 

One  of  the  British  Ministers,  a  former  American  citizen,  Sir 
Albert  Stanley,  the  well-known  traction  expert,  once  of  Detroit, 
frankly  admits  that  the  submarine  question  has  prov.  d  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  handle,  but,  with  American  cooperation, 
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lie  hopes  that  the  problem  will  be  solved.     In  one  of  his  recent 
speeches,  reported  by  The  Daily  Express,  he  said: 

"We  have  not  yet  found  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  submarines 
so  as  to  remove  the  danger  of  their  being  an  enormously  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  outcome  of  the  war.  The 
effect  of  the  submarine  war  upon  the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire  is  simply  this — that  we  can  not  continue  to  bring  into 
this  country  all  the  supplies  and  materials  required  for  our  ex- 
istence, for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  for  the  actual  needs 
of  our  industries. 

"The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  on  the  ultimate  result.  The  United  States  will 
be  quick  to  realize  the  serious  position  of  shipping  as  the  result 
of  the  submarine  war.  She  will  turn  out  ships  so  rapidly  that 
for  every  vessel  sunk  by  the  Germans  another  will  be  floated." 

Other  British  Ministers,  and  the  majority  of  them,  display 
characteristic  optimism.  For  example,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the 
Blockade  Minister,  assumes  that  every  conflict  between  sub- 
marine and  armed  merchantman  ends  in  the  loss  of  the  sub- 
marine.    In  an  interview  with  the  Petit  Parisien  he  said: 

"With  regard  to  the  results  of  the  submarine  blockade,  it 
can  not  be  denied  that  the  losses  sustained  by  merchant  ship- 
ping are  important.  I  ;do  not  think,  however,  that  it  is  any 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  considerably  below  what  the 
Germans  hoped  to  inflict  upon  us.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
also  that,  while  we  talk  much  about  the  victims  of  Teuton  piracy, 
we  say  little  or  nothing  about  the  losses  sustained  by  the  pirates. 

"I  am  able  to  state  upon  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty 
that  between  February  21  and  April  1  there  were  no  fewer 
than  forty-nine  fights  between  British  vessels  and  German 
pirates.  If  you  bear  in  mind  that,  according  to  the  returns 
supplied  to  the  Commons  by  Sir  Edward  Carson  (the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty),  there  were  forty  others  between  Febru- 


JOHN    BULL  IN   A   FIX. 
Neptune — "  Better  admit  defeat,  John." 

— Ncbelspalter  (Zurich). 

ary  1  and  21;    this  gives  us  a  total  of   about  ninety  combats 
in  two  months." 

The  British  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  thinks  that 
the  submarines  have  done  more  good  than  harm.  At  the 
Guildhall,  in  London,  he  said: 

"There  is  no  doubt  we  have  lost  many  ships,  but  they  brought 
America  in,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  balance." 


RUSSIA'S   GREATEST  DANGER 

A  CIVIL  WAR  in  Russia  is  thought  to  be  a  possibility 
by  many  competent  observers  unless  the  extreme 
radicals  can  be  induced  to  go  a  little  more  slowly. 
Reports  indicate  that  at  present,  and  until  the  Constituent 
Assembly  can  meet,  Russia  is  being  ruled  by  two  more  or  less 


RUSSIA   QUOTES   THE    KAISER. 
"  Germany's  future  is  on  the  water." 

— Novy  Satirikon  (Petrograd). 

self-constituted  bodies — the  Provisional  Government  and  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates;  and  there  seems 
to  be  considerable  friction  between  the  more  conservative 
Government  and  the  semisocialistic  and  radical  Council.  The 
Manchester  Guardian  summarizes  the  situation  when  it  says: 

"The  dispute  is  not  simply  a  vulgar  one  about  power;  it  goes 
deep  down  to  questions  of  policy.  The  Council  stood  for  a 
republic  when  the  Duma  and  the  Provisional  Government  were 
desirous  of  keeping  the  late  Czar,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  Romanoffs. 
The  Council  wants  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  meet  as  soon  as 
possible;  the  Provisional  Government  apparently  wishes  to 
postpone  the  Constituent  Assembly  till  after  the  war,  or,  at  any 
rate,  delay  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  Council  wants  large  social 
and  economic  changes  (notably  in  connection  with  the  land); 
the  Provisional  Government,  composed  chiefly  of  landowners 
and  rich  industrialists,  does  not  take  the  same  view,  and  in  any 
case  would  like  to  defer  any  radical  handling  of  these  thorny 
problems.  The  Council  is  more  interested  in  internal  political 
and  social  reconstruction  than  in  the  war;  the  Provisional 
Government  is  more  interested  in  the  war  than  in  internal 
political  and  social  problems.  The  Council  is  international  in 
its  outlook  on  war  and  foreign  problems;  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment is  Imperialistic.  That  such  differences  should  exist  is 
perfectly  natural  and  should  not  in  itself  excite  apprehension. 
But  the  marshaling  of  armed  forces  against  one  another,  which 
is  apparently  the  present  tendency,  is  not  the  way  to  adjust 
them.  In  that  direction  lie  disaster  and  civil  war.  The  obvi- 
ously proper  way  of  arranging  matters  is  to  hasten  the  meeting 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  one  body  which  has  the  power 
to  create  an  executive  and  a  legislature  unquestionably  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  people.  Those  who  are  suggesting 
that  the  Provisional  Government  should  try  to  end  the  dispute 
with  the  Council  by  an  appeal,  or  the  menace  of  an  appeal,  to 
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RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS   WHO  RALLIED   TO   THE   REVOLUTION. 
Note  the  red  flag  with  the  inscription.  'Down  with  the  Monarchy!    Long  Live  Democracy!    Long  Live  the  Republic!" 


armed  force  are  no  friends  of  Russia,  of  this  country,  or  of  the 
cause  of  democracy." 

The  views  of  The  Guardian  are  supported  by  the  Petrograd 
correspondent  of  the  Petit  Parisien,  who  writes: 

"The  most  pressing  political  question  is  the  date  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Council  desires  that  the  date  should  be  soon,  and 
that  even  the  armies  at  the  front  should  participate  in  the 
elections.  The  Government  would  prefer  to  put  off  the  elections 
until  after  the  war,  so  that  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  enemy 
might  be  able  to  take  part,  but,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Council,  the  Government  has  announced 
that  the  voting  will  take  place  as  early  as  possible,  perhaps  this 
summer."  ' 

Count  Hya  Tolstoy,  the  son  of  the  great  Russian  idealist, 
fears  that  the  pressure  of  the  extreme  radicals  will  result  in  a 
reaction.     In  a  recent  lecture  he  said:. 

"It  was  the  extreme  Socialists  who  checked  the  revolution  of 
1905.  They  went  so  far  as  to  produce  a  reaction.  Their  policies 
result  in  anarchy,  and  it  is  in  anarchy  that  the  dark  forces 
come  into  power. 

"While  there  is  some  danger  that  extreme  radicalism  may 
bring  about  the  reestablishment  of  autocratic  government,  there 
is  no  danger  that  it  will  give  the  victory  to  Germany." 

The  editor  of  the  reliable  Petrograd  Birzheviya  Vedemosti  is 
anxious  that  foreign  opinion  should  be  correctly  informed  of 
events  in  Russia,  and  to  that  end  cabled  the  following  digest 
of  the  situation  to  his  paper's  correspondent  in  London: 

"Union  between  Provisional  Government  and  Army  includes 
the  high  commands  as  well  as  officers  and  men,  and  it  is  strength- 
ening from  day  to  day.  Army  is  prepared  to  support  Provisional 
Government,  preserving  and  defending  it  against  any  danger 
from  whatever  source  it  may  threaten. 

'The  idea  of  even  a  constitutional  monarchy  is  definitely 
discredited  among  the  large  masses  of  the  people.  All  classes 
of  the  population  desire  a  democratic  republic  and  vast  social 
reforms,  especially  agrarian 

"Great  success  is  quite  assured  to  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
the    so-called    Loan    of    Liberty.      The    clergy,    both   Orthodox 


and  Catholic,  are  to  lend  all  their  support  to  the  loan  propa- 
ganda.    Throughout  Russia  there  prevails  boundless  patriotism. 

"All  the  municipal  councils  throughout  Russia  are  shortly 
to  be  reelected  on  the  new  basis  of  the  universal,  equal,  secret, 
and  direct  suffrage. 

"At  the  present  moment  relations  between  the  moderate  and 
extreme  elements  of  the  revolution  are  losing  their  acuteness 
and  becoming  cordial. 

"All  parties,  without  exception,  will  continue  to  support  the 
Provisional  Government." 

The  vexed  question  of  the  form  of  future  government  will 
not  be  settled  till  the  Constituent  Assembly  meets,  and  the 
Petrograd  Ryetch  believes  that  the  machinery  for  electing  it  on 
the  basis  of  universal  adult  suffrage  can  not  be  completed  for 
at  least  nine  months.  Present  indications  show  a  trend  toward 
a  republic.     The  "Manchester  Guardian  remarks: 

"When  so  conservative  a  Russian  as  Professor  Vinogradoff 
says  that  a  Russian  Republic  is  practically  certain,  and  when 
such  opportunist  politicians  as  the  Cadets  decide  unanimously 
in  favor  of  a  republic,  it  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the  republic 
is  assured." 

The  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  reminds 
us  that  the  supporters  of  the  Romanoffs,  tho  silent,  still  exist, 
that  the  mass  of  the  Russian  people  are  intensely  conservative, 
and  that  the  revolutionary  Socialists,  who  are  agitating  most 
loudly  for  the  republic,  are  more  conspicuous  for  noise  than 
numbers.     He  continues: 

'The  greatest  danger  that  could  befall  Russia  would  be  civil 
war.  The  agitation  in  favor  of  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  republic  temporarily  holds  sway,  but  there  are  still  many 
elements  in  Russia  which  can  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
abolition  of  monarchy,  altho  all,  excepting  a  few  dreamers,  are 
opposed  to  the  revival  of  the  autocratic  regime. 

'The  Old  Believers,  a  very  stanch  and  numerous  contingent, 
have  proclaimed  themselves  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. Many  Cossacks  belong  to  the  old  faith.  The  soldiers 
outside  Petrograd  and  remote  from  the  influence  of  agitators 
largely  remain  faithful  to  the  idea  that  Russia  can  not  exist 
without  some  form  of  monarchy." 
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LATIN   AMERICA   AND    WAR 

A  MERICA'S  EXAMPLE,  combined  with  none  too  gentle 
/-\  blandishments  on  the  part  of  the  German  diplomats — 
-^  -^-  not  to  mention  the  submarines — seems  likely  to  bring 
all  our  Latin-American  neighbors  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  help  in  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Such 
is  the  view  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  which  notes  the  fact 
that  our  "daughter  republics,"  Cuba  and  Panama,  immediately 
followed  our  lead  in  entering  the  war.  The  Guardian  expects 
some  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  A.  B.  C.  Powers: 

•Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  the  A.  B.  C.  States,  as  they 
are  called,  have  always  had  a  certain  intimate  relationship 
between  themselves,  and  cooperation  between  them  and  the 
United  States  has  been  steadily  fostered  by  President  Wil- 
son. Brazil,  too,  is  as  near  akin  to  our  ally 
Portugal  as  the  United  States  to  this  country. 
She  was  colonized  by  Portuguese,  actually  be- 
longed to  Portugal  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  sent  cordial  and  fraternal 
greeting  when  Portugal  became  a  Republic  a  few 
years  ago." 

Brazil  has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany,  and,  commenting  on  this  step,  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  the  Brazilian 
vessel  Parana,  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Jornal  do 
Commercio  says: 

"Our  road  is  clear.  We  have  confidence  that 
the  Government  will  know  how  to  use  its  au- 
thority. It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  ship  which 
must  affect  us.  We  have  in  our  ports  enough 
German  vessels  to  indemnify  ourselves.  We  are 
under  a  moral  obligation,  which  we  can  not  evade, 
to  support  the  action  of  the  United  States. 
Brazil  would  cover  herself  with  opprobrium  if 
she  did  not  protest  in  the  least  Platonic  manner 
against  German  brutality." 

Another  Rio  paper,  the  influential  O  Paiz, 
similarly  remarks: 

"The  rupture  of  relations  is  not  enough,  and 
the  Government  decision  does  not  wholly  satisfy 
public  opinion.  War  is  certain  to  come.  An  in- 
exorable decision  is  drawing  us  toward  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  go  against  the  current  and  not 
suffer  shipwreck 

"Germany  throws  herself  upon  us  as  she  threw      ■ 

herself  upon  the  United  States.  Nothing  remains 
for  us  but  to  act  in  defense  of  our  sovereignty.  Even  if  Ger- 
many were  inclined  to  give  us  satisfaction,  how  could  we  accept 
it  and  trust  her  explanations?  We  must  consider  Brazil  vir- 
tually involved  in  the  war.  The  whole  nation  awaits  confidently 
the  action  of  the  Government,  certain  that  it  will  know  how  to 
rise  to  its  high  responsibility  before  the  people  and  the  world. 
Brazil's  path  is  marked  out;    she  will  follow  it  with  firmness." 

The  situation  in  Brazil  has  brought  into  existence  a  powerful 
organization  known  as  "The  Allies'  League,"  and,  according  to 
the  Rio  A  Noite,  it  has  requested  the  President  to  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing measures: 

*"1.  To  confiscate  the  arms  of  the  German  Confederation  of 
Rifle  Clubs  in  southern  Brazil. 

"2.  To  stop  the  transmission  of  the  correspondence  of  Ger- 
man subjects  to  the  interior;  and  to  establish  a  permanent 
supervision  of  the  German  residents  in  Brazil. 

"3.  To  suspend  the  publication  of  the  German  newspapers, 
Avhich  spread  ideas  calculated  to  alarm  or  mislead  public  opinion. 

"4.  To  offer  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  Brazilian  Navy. 

"5.  To  sequestrate  the  interned  German  vessels  until  more 
radical  measures  can  be  taken. 

•-6.  To  demand  the  resignation  of  Senhor  Lauro  M  filler  as 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  replace  him  by  Senhor 
Ruy  Barbosa." 

In  Argentina  the  demand  for  war  is  not  so  strong,  tho  it 
is  still  considerable.  The  Buenos  Aires  Prensa  in  a  gravely 
reasoned  article  urges  the  Government  to  be  prepared  to  take 


action  should  necessity  arise,  a  view  shared  by  La  Nation, 
which  is  not  satisfied  at  all  with  the  present  state  of  affairs.  La 
Nation  proceeds  to  say: 

"Argentina  has  lost  its  old  ideal  of  integrity  and  honor  in  face 
of  brute  force.  We  must  now  range  ourselves  by  the  side  of  the 
United  States  if  our  dignity  and  our  interests  have  any  meaning. 
This  is  the  choice  we  have  to  make.  Are  we  to  respect  our  past 
integrity  and  adhere  to  the  American  solidarity,  which  is  a  law 
of  honor  for  all  the  peoples  of  this  continent,  or  are  we,  in  gross 
cowardice,  to  submit  to  the  terrorism  of  despots?" 

In  the  neighboring  republic  of  Uruguay  anti-German  feeling 
is  strong.  One  of  the  Montevideo  papers,  El  Siglo,  says  that 
the  action  of  the  United  States  "is  an  example  to  other  neutrals 
which  still  hesitate,"  while  El  Diario  del  Plata  thinks  that  a 
breach  of  relations  is  inevitable.     In  Chile,   where  there  has 
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RUSSIAN   SOLDIERS  AND   STUDENTS   FIGHT  THE   POLICE. 

The  police  supported  the  Reactionaries  during  the  revolution  and  fired  from  the 
windows  and  housetops  upon  the  people.  These  soldiers  and  students  are  firing 
at  the  police  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moikia  Canal,  from  the  porch  of  a  church,  in 
the  tower  of  which  the  police  were  ensconced  with  a  machine  gun. 


always  been  a  considerable  pro-German  sentiment,  due  to  the 
large  German  settlements  there,  there  is  little  prospect  of  any 
joint  A.  B.  C.  action,  tho  the  general  tone  of  the  press,  while 
supporting  the  Government's  recently  stated  policy  of  strict 
neutrality  unless  directly  attacked,  yet  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  Chile  will  have  to  enter  the  struggle  against 
Germany.  The  Santiago  Mercurio  gives  vigorous  expression 
to  this  opinion.  Bolivia  has  followed  the  example  of  Brazil 
and  has  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Berlin.  In  Central 
America  Guatemala  has  led  the  way  by  a  breach  of  relations 
with  Germany  and  seeks  to  cooperate  closely  with  the  United 
States.  An  official  statement  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  runs  in  part: 

"Guatemala,  which  has  always  been  a  sincere  and  loyal  friend 
of  the  United  States,  takes  pleasure  and  pride  in  finding  itself 
identified  more  than  ever  with  the  principles  which  have  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Government  of  Washington  in  the  crisis 
through  which  the  world  is  going." 

South-American  papers  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  rupture 
of  diplomatic  relations  is  almost  invariably  a  prelude  to  actual 
war,  while  the  Buenos  Aires  Prensa  rejoices  at  the  entry  of 
Cuba  and  Panama  as  belligerents,  for  "they  will  destroy  the 
lairs  of  the  submarine  pirates  in  the  Antilles,"  an -aspect  of  the 
situation  which  has  caused  much  relief  to  Latin-American  ship- 
owners and  exporters. 


SCIENCE  -AND  -  INVENTION 


ONE   CHARGE   OF   GUNPOWDER 


APOURTEEN-INCH  NAVAL  GUN  uses  160  pounds  of 
powder  al  once.  Jus1  whal  this  means  maj  be  realized 
-  by  a  glance  a1  a  photograph  reproduced  on  the  cover- 
page  of  Thi  Scientific  American  N  upplementi N'ew  York,  April  14), 
where  the  charge,  packed  in  bags  holding  11.")  pounds  each  and 

piled    one    on    another,    is    seen 

to  reach  nearly  to  t  be  bead  of 
a  workman  standing  by  i  hem. 
This  picture  is  suggested  by  an 
article  on  I  be  greal  na\  a]  am- 

munii  ion-depot,  on  lona  island. 

in  i  be  1 1  udson,  aboul  40  miles 
nori  h  of  New  York.  Says  the 
w  riter: 

"One  of  the  pictures  shows 
samples  of  the  ordinary  kind 
of  smokeless  powder  used  for 
charging  large  guns.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  powder  is  in 
the  form  of  small  cylinders. 
which  are  pierced  from  end  to 
end  by  a  number  of  small 
holes,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
arrangement  is  to  produce  the 
proper  kind  of  explosion  in 
t  lie  gun.  If  the  explosion  was 
instantaneous,  like  that  of  ni- 
troglycerin, the  shock  would 
be  so  sudden  as  to  rupture  the 
gun,  even  before  the  shot  could 
be  started  on  its  way;  but  with 
this  form  of  powder  the  explo- 
sion is  of  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  burning,  thus 
producing  a  progressively  in- 
creasing gas  pressure  that 
starts  the  shot  gradually  and 
continues  to  accelerate  its 
speed  until  it  leaves  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun.  The  nature  of  this 
explosive  burning  is  as  follows: 
A  cylinder  of  this  form  can  not 
he  exploded  instantaneously, 
but  the  flame  from  the  priming 
ignites  the  cylinder  both  on  its 

outer  surface  and  through  the  small  holes  at  the  same  time. 
As  the  cylinder  burns  the  holes  become  larger,  thus  affording 
a  continually  greater  burning  surface,  and  the  production  of 
gas  increases  proportionately.  The  result  of,  the  total  action 
of  hundreds  of  these  small  cylinders  of  comprest  powder  is  that 
the  pressure  is  compara- 
tively low  at  first,  thus 
starting  the  movement 
of  the  heavy  shot  with- 
out an  injurious  shock 
to  the  gun,  but  the  pres- 
sure rapidly  increases 
and  progressively  in- 
creases the  speed  of  the 
projectile. 

"As  very  considerable 
weights  of  material 
have  to  be  transported 
about  the  island,  a  little 
railroad  has  been  laid 
out  extending  from  the 
dock  on  the  river  to  the 
various  buildings,  but 
as  an  ordinary  steam- 
locomotive     would     be 


dangerous,  on  accounl  of  the  possibility  of  sparks  coming  from 
it*  a  special  motor  operated  by  comprest  air  is  used." 

A  returned  correspondent  from  Germany  writes  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  the  Germans  are  using  brass  powder  cases, 
instead  of  the  bags  shown  here,  and  he  suggests  that  it  may 

show  that  "their  supply  of 
cotton  is  evidently  less  than 
their  supply  of  copper  and 
brass,"  which  they  get  from 
captured   Servian  mines. 
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ONE  CHARGE  FOR  A   14-INCH   NAVAL  GUN. 


SMOKELESS   POWDER   AS   PREPARED    FOR   USE    IN    BIG   GUNS. 


EXIT  THE  AERO-STUNT— 

The  days  of  reckless  aeroplane 
exhibitions  and  experiments 
are  over,  according  to  William 
Salisbury,  who  writes  in  The 
Nation's  Business  (Washing- 
ton, April).    He  goes  on: 

"The  toll  in  lives  was  terri- 
ble for  a  .  time,  nearly  two 
hundred  being  the  total  of  the 
sacrifices  in  this  country  alone 
within  four  years.  The  lure 
of  fame,  the  plaudits  of  thrilled 
multitudes,  the  novelty  of  it 
all  led  to  a  species  of  madness 
among  aviators  in  their  desire 
to  excel  all  others.  But  the 
novelty  has  worn  off,  and  the 
surviving  airmen  have  been 
sobered  by  the  fate  of  their 
fellows.  Moreover,  exhibitions 
do  not  now  pay  enough  to 
attract  many  of  the  best  fliers, 
and  the  menace  of  war  has 
given  a  feeling  of  greater  re- 
sponsibility to  family  and 
country.  Each  trained  aviator 
is  reckoned  as  of  more  value 
than  a  regiment.  General 
Pershing  has  said  that  for 
observation  purposes  an  air- 
man is  worth  a  cavalry  corps. 
The  records  of  the  American 
Army  from  January  1  to  De- 
cember 26,  1916,  shoAv  that  7,087  flights  were  made,  a  dis- 
tance of  251,775  miles  traveled,  and  a  total  time  of  3,357  hours 
spent  in  the  air  without  a  fatality.  There  were  several 
deaths  in  the  Navy,  and  a  few  fatal  accidents  among  civilian 
aviators,    but    proportionately    there     were    far     fewer    than 

were  caused  by  the  use 
of  automobiles.  On  the 
manufacturing  side,  the 
organization  of  reput- 
able companies  into  an 
association  will  discour- 
age stock  fluctuation 
and  other  kinds  of  fraud 
on  the  public.  Some  of 
the  capitalization  of  con- 
cerns in  the  association 
is  frankly  stated  to  be 
as  yet  of  no  par  value. 
But  possibly  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  stock 
in  aeroplane  companies 
has  been  issued.  How 
much  of  this  has  been 
sold  to  the  public  no 
one  knows," 
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A  TIME-SAVING   DEVICE   SUGGESTED   FOR   RECORDING  THE    VOTE   OF  CONGRESS. 


BIRTH-CONTROL  FOR   FLIES 

THERE  will  be  no  necessity  to  swat  the  fly  if  we  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  be  born.  Flies  breed  usually  in 
barnyard  manure-heaps,  and  if  these  are  properly  steril- 
ized the  birth  of  the  fly  will  be  rendered  impossible.  It  becomes 
very  important,  of  course,  to  choose  a  sterilizing  substance  that 
will  not  destroy  or  injure  the  value  of  the  fertilizer.  Experi- 
ments under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  show  that  it  is  possible  to  increase  its  fertilizing 
powers  while  totally  ruining  its  value  to  our  enemy  for  breeding- 
purposes.  The  substances  recommended  by  the  Department 
are  the  common  fertilizer  ingredients  calcium  cyanimid,  acid 
phosphate,  and  kainite.  Says  a  recent  press  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Department: 

"The  valuable  feature  of  the  discovery  is  that  by  the  new 
treatment  the  fertilizing  value  is  increased  at  the  same  time 
that  the  menace  to  health  is  lessened.  Under  treatments  for 
preventing  fly-breeding  heretofore  in  use,  the  fertilizing  value 
of  the  substance  has  been  decreased  or  not  affected. 

"The  fertilizer  ingredient  indicated  by  the  experiments  to  be 
most  effective  is  calcium  cyanimid,  a  compound  in  which 
nitrogen  from  the  air  is  fixed  by  electricity.  The  investigations 
showed  the  value,  however,  of  adding  other  ingredients  to 
balance  properly  the  chemical  effects  and  to  prevent  waste  of 
fertilizing  elements.  Acid  phosphate  was  found  to  be  the  supple- 
mental ingredient  most  needed,  but  a  still  better  fertilizer  was 
obtained  when  kainite  was  used  also.  The  three  substances, 
cyanimid,  acid  phosphate,  and  kainite,  give  a  fertilizer  complete 
in  itself,  containing  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash,  as  well 
as  lime. 

"As  a  result  of  the  experiments,  the  Department's  specialists 
advocate  the  use  of  mixtures  of  one  pound  of  cyanimid  and  two 
to  four  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  four  square  feet  of  surface 
exposed,  when  the  manure  is  in  boxes  or  pits.  When  in  open 
piles  the  rate  of  application  should  be  four  pounds  of  cyanimid 
and  four  or  more  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  eight  bushels. 
To  be  sure  of  retaining  all  the  fertilizing  elements,  more  than 
four  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  are  recommended.  When  kainite 
is  used  it  may  replace  a  portion  of  phosphate." 

Earlier  experiments  made  by  the  Department  show  that 
both  borax  and  hellebore  are  effective,  but  that  borax  may 
lessen  the  value  of  the  fertilizer,  while  the  hellebore  neither 
lessens  nor  increases  this  value.  In  the  new  treatment  with 
fertilizer  ingredients  not  only  is  the  value  increased,  but  also 
the  waste  of  certain  valuable  elements,  usually  lost,  is  prevented. 
To  quote  again: 

"In  their  most  recent  experiments  the  Department's  specialists 
tried  numerous  other  substances,  including  sulphur  and  various 
plant  infusions.  From  none  of  these,  however,  were  the  results 
as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  with  the  use  of  borax,  hellebore, 
and  the  fertilizer  mixtures." 


A   MACHINE  VOTE 

THE  PHRASE  "the  political  machine"  would  take  on 
a  new  aspect  of  actuality  if  Congress  should  adapt  a 
voting  device  of  the  type  noted  in  The  American  Ma- 
chinist (New  York,  April  19),  by  Wilfred  Lewis,  president  of 
the  Tabor  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  Lewis  was  astonished 
.not  long  ago,  as  perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  be  now,  to 
learn  that  it  takes  generally  no  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
get  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  using  the  tedious 
and  antiquated  process  of  calling  the  roll.  In  fact,  a  favorite 
form  of  filibustering  in  the  House  is  to  keep  demanding  roll- 
calls  on  every  question  that  comes  up,  some  of  them  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose.  It  occurs  to  him  that  in  this  electrical 
age  some  more  efficient  method  might  be  adopted,  and  he 
proposes  a  far  more  accurate  one,  which  he  thinks  might  ac- 
complish the  same  result  in  half  a  minute  or  less.  Such  a  device 
has  been  in  use  in  the  Russian  Duma  for  years,  and  presum- 
ably there  is  some  reason  why  other  legislative  bodies  have  not 
adopted  it.     Mr.  Lewis  makes  his  suggestion  as  follows: 

"It  occurred  to  me  while  listening  to  the  debates  in  the 
House,  followed  by  such  interminable  roll-calls,  that  a  vote  on 
any  question  had  better  be  'seen  than  heard,'  that  the  old 
maxim  should  not  be  applied  exclusively  to  children.  The  talk, 
of  course,  will  go  on  forever,  but  with  a  little  preparation  the 
vote  might  be  flashed  instantly  on  a  screen  back  of  the  Speaker 
in  full  view  of  every  member  and  be  photographed  by  an  operator 
in  the  gallery  near  the  clock.  This  procedure  would  require 
that  every  member  of  the  House  have  a  lock-box  in  front  of 
his  seat  which,  when  opened,  would  cause  his  name  to  appear 
in  a  certain  space  on  the  wall  or  screen.  When  a  vote  was 
called  for,  he  would  press  a  button  showing  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  op- 
posite his  name,  or  simply  vote  'present'  by  doing  nothing. 
The  number  or  title  of  the  bill  would  be  displayed  at  the  same 
time;  and  if  the  record  was  illuminated,  it  could  be  quickly 
photographed. 

"I  believe  the  time  will  come  when  all  legislative  bodies  Avill 
be  equipped  for  voting  in  this  expeditious  way,  and  that  the 
same  method  will  be  adopted  by  engineering  and  other  bodies 
that  have  no  time  to  burn. 

"You  can  readily  estimate  the  cost  of  the  voting  done  by 
500  or  1,000  high-priced  men  day  after  day  and  year  after  year 
in  the  present  absurd  way.  The  cost  of  installing  effective 
voting  machinery  in  Congress  might  be  considerable,  but  it 
would  soon  be  saved  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  $2,000  an  hour  in 
the  cost  of  legislation;  and  more  time  could  also  be  given  to 
the  consideration  of  the  bills  presented." 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  President  Wilson 
addressing  a  joint  session  of  Congress  in  the  hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  with  an  automatic  electric  vote-recording 
bulletin,  such  as  Mr.  Lewis  describes,  fastened  to  the  wall  above 
the  Speaker's  chair. 
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A   NATION  OF   CRUST-THROWERS 
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'  ALL  THE  I.ANDs  thai  !  have  visited,"  Bays  Sir 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  "the  United  states  is  the 
only  one  where  a  person  eats  the  inside  of  a  slice 
of  bread  and  throws  away  the  crust."  Thai  the  East-Indian 
I""!  and  philosopher  meanl  this  literally  is  the  opinion  of  an 
editorial  writer  in  Tin  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  March  24),  but  lie  admits  thai  Hh  observation  has  a 
wider  significance.  Ii  illustrates  the  practise  of  the  nation 
with  reference  to  the  country's  natural  resources.  The  writer 
goes  on : 

'No1  many  years  ago  an  eminent  geologist  estimated  the 
waste  of  natural  gas  to  be  at  the  rate  of  I  ,<)()0,()00,000  cubic 
feci  dailj  ,  and  probably  much 


t; 


more.  The  inside  of  t  he  bread 
was  the  oil  in  the  well,  which 
had  a  market  value  greater 
than  the  crust  of  gas  that  was 
permitted  to  escape. 

"Future  generations  have 
vested  interests  in  the  natural 
and  irreplaceable  resources  of 
a  country  which  the  present 
generations  should  respect. 
The  most  important  of  these 
resources  are  those  which  are 
and  may  be  used  for  fuel;  and 
the  National  Government  is 
justified  in  the  employment  of 
every  legitimate  measure  for 
their  conservation. 

"Perhaps  the  most  efficient 
manner  in  which  the  coal,  gas, 
and  oil  resources  of  the  country 
may  be  conserved  is  by  the 
passage  of  suitable  legislation  for  the  encouragement  of  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  water-powers.  Much  legislation  has  been 
enacted  with  reference  to  this  subject,  but  most  of  it  has  been  so 
restrictive  as  to  discourage  private  capital.  That  the  develop- 
ment of  water-powers  is  imperative  every  engineer  who  has 
thought  on  the  subject  will  concede. 

'  The  problem  is  to  convince  the  legislator  that  there  are  only 
t  wo  ways  in  which  they  can  be  developed.  These  are  either  by 
private  or  public  means.  In  this  country  the  former  method 
at  present  seems  to  have  preference,  while  in  the  province  of 
On  tario,  Canada,  great  strides  have  been  made  within  recent 
years  with  the  utilization  of  water-powers  under  Governmen- 
tal auspices." 

If  development  is  to  take  place  under  private  auspices,  the 
editor  goes  on  to  say,  then  the  legislators  must  sobner  or  later 
recognize  that  private  capital  will  demand  the  likelihood  of 
a  reasonable  profit.  What  is  reasonable  profit?  he  goes  on  to 
ask.  Ts  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  plant,  including 
going  value  and  water-rights  after  twenty-five  to  fifty  years, 
reasonable,  or  should  the  company  be  willing  to  surrender  its 
title  upon  receiving  its  investment  only?  Here  is  his  answer 
to  these  questions: 

"The  general  principles  which  should  govern  the  granting  of 
the  privilege  to  develop  water-powers  were  clearly  set  forth  by  a 
body  of  eminent  engineers  and  scientists  in  a  report  of  the  Water 
Power  Committee  of  the  Fifth  Conservation  Congress.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  essential  principles  laid  down  by  the  Water 
Power  Committee  in  its  report  are  these: 

The  grant  should  be  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  be  finan- 
cially attractive  to  investors;  the  Government  should  reserve 
unto  itself  the  right  of  recapture;  the  Government  should 
exact  some  compensation  for  the  privilege;  the  interest  of  the 
Government  should  be  safeguarded  against  speculation,  and 
some  other  details  by  which  these  principles  are  to  be  made 
effective. 

"  Sound  public  policy  requires  that  at  least  these  minimum 
conditions  be  imposed  before  the  privilege  of  developing  a 
water-power  is  granted. 

"Everything  considered,  it  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  have 
private  capital  develop  the  water-powers,  and  legislation  should 
speedily  be  enacted  that  will  encourage  such  development." 


HIE   MENACE   OF   THE   SHOE 

IHAT  THE  MAIN  FACTOR  in  causing  foot-ailments 
through  life  is  the  conventional  shoe  we  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Jacob  Grossman,  who  write-  of  the  shoe  as  an 
"increasing  menace,"  in  The  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  (New 
York,  April).  Fortunately  we  do  not  start  off  in  infancy  with 
shoes  of  the  standard  adult  shape,  for  the  baby's  foot  is  very 
delicate!  Formed  and  has  extremely  flexible  joints.  Stiff-leather 
shoes  would  be  cruel.  But  before  long  the  little  feet  are  put 
into  boxes  and  thereby  so  cramped  that  there  is  serious  inter- 
ference with  their  development.  The  artificially  deformed 
loot  of  the  Chinese  lady  is  largely  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we 
are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Chinese  used  to  be,  with  the  difference 

that    we    deform    children    of 

Says 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Medical  Review  of  Reviews. "  New  York. 
THE  NORMAL  VS.   THE  FASHIONABLE  FOOT. 

At  the  left  is  the  foot  of  a  four-year-old  child, "a  shape  which  nor- 
mally persists  through  life.  But  the  wearing  of  conventional  shoes 
deforms  the  foot  as  shown  in  the  x-ray  picture  at  the  right.  Note 
the  position  of  the  toes  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  arch. 


both  sexes   impartially. 
Dr.  Grossman: 


"It  is  absolutely  unphysio- 
logical  and  dangerous  to  per- 
mit these  infants  to  wear  shoes, 
because  they  cramp  the  feet 
and  interfere  with  their  future 
development.  Children  should 
not  wear  shoes  until  they  begin 
to  walk,  and  then  only  periodi- 
cally. They  should  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  in  their  bare 
feet,  as  this  allows  the  free  and 
proper  use  of  the  muscles  em- 
ployed in  walking. 

"The  outline  of  the  normal 
foot    is   practically    the    same 
throughout    life.      The    inner 
border  is  almost  a  straight  line 
and  the  outer  border  is  curved,  with  the  convexity  externally 

meeting  the  inner  border  anteriorly 

"With  few  exceptions,  this  outline  is  not  interfered  with  until 
the  conventional  shoe  is  worn.  The  continual  wearing  of  these 
shoes  will  eventually  result  in  deformed  feet.  They  will  subse- 
quently assume  the  shape  of  the  shoe. 

"Not  only  does  the  shape  of  the  conventional  shoe  cause 
mischief,  but  the  heels  are  also  offenders.  They  are  too  high 
as  a  rule.  A  high  heel  strains  the  foot,  eventually  leading  to 
unnatural  positions,  and  subsequently  producing  weak  feet. 

"A  vast  majority  of  the  weak  feet  that  we  meet  with  usually 
result  from  the  conventional  shoe.  This  condition  is  very  often 
overlooked,  probably  because  it  is  erroneously  called  flatfoot. 
In  an  analysis  of  seven  hundred  cases  of  weak  feet  there  were 
a  very  small  percentage  that  showed  a  flat  impression,  these 
few  being  well-advanced  cases.  As  a  rule  the  symptoms  of 
weak  feet  are  not  referred  to  the  feet.  In  children  the  gait  is 
awkward.  They  walk  upon  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
toes  are  turned  outward,  and  the  soles  and  heels  of  the  shoes 
are  worn  down  on  the  inner  side.  The  children  tire  quickly, 
complain  of  pain  and  discomfort  occasionally,  and  want  to  be 
carried  continually.     Such  weak  feet  in  childhood  are  often  the 

beginning  of  severe  deformities  later  on 

"Much  can  be  accomplished  by  carrying  out  the  prophylactic 
measures  subsequently  enumerated.  In  children  the  following 
suggestions  will  aid  considerably  in  preventing  weakness  and 
suffering  in  later  life". 

"1.  The  feet  of  small  children  must  not  be  forced  or  prest 
into  shoes. 

"2.  Creeping  should  be  encouraged.  Infants  should  be  placed 
upon  their  abdomen.  The  desire  of  locomotion  will  soon  induce 
the  child  to  become  accustomed  to  creeping. 

"3.  Abnormal  locomotion,  such  as  sliding  over  the  floor  on  the 
buttock,  develops  when  children  are  forced  to  assume  a  sitting 
posture  at  too  early  a  date,  the  creeping  period  being  supprest. 

"4.  The  period  of  creeping  must  be  changed  spontaneously 
by  the  child  into  one  of  walking.  Only  when  a  child  of  its  own 
accord  attempts  to  stand  up  and  walk  ahead,  holding  to  some 
surrounding  object,  should  it  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

"5.  To  force  children  to  walk,  either  with  the  aid  of  a  nurse 
or  with  go-carts  or  walking  apparatus,  is  absolutely  objectionable. 
All  such  appliances  and  devices  of  any  construction  whatever 
are.  impracticable  and  unnatural.  Hastening  the  commence- 
ment of  locomotion  increases  the  danger. 
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"6  Children  should  not  be  taken  on  long  walks  where  there 
is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  them  to  rest  when  overcome  with 

"7.  Regarding  the  choice  of  shoes,  broad-soled  shoes  to  allow 
unrestricted  action  of  the  toes  are  best.  _ 

'•For  older  children  and  adults  the  following  exercises  have 
proved  useful  in  strengthening  the  muscles  of  the  feet: 

"1.  Walking  barefooted. 

"2.  Walking  upon  the  front  part  of  the  foot. 

"3.  Grasping  motions  with  the  toes,  exercises  with  foot-weights. 

"The  proper  shoes  for  adults  should  be  built  on  an  anatomical 
basis.  They  should  be  made  to  fit  the  foot  and  not  as  the  con- 
ventional shoes  are  made.  The  conventional  shoe  makes  the 
foot  fit  the  shoe  with  consequent  damage  to  the  feet.  Shoes 
should  have  broad  soles  and  heels  which  are  square  and  of  the 
proper  height 

"Foot-ailments  will  exist  just  so  long  as  the  conventional  shoe 

will  be  in  demand." 


influences,  bring  out  this  fact.  Without  any  special  causes  or 
reasons  one  uses  spirits  to  excess  and  becomes  a  cripple  and  dies 
early.  The  other  abstains  and  lives  a  long,  useful  life.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  use  spirits  in  various  ways  present  the  most 
confusing  class  of  symptoms  that  are  unstudied.  What  con- 
dition of  body  and.  mind  furnish  the  soil,  plant  the  seed,  and 
favor  the  growth  of  inebriety  and  alcholism  is  yet  to  be  studied. 


WHY   DRINKERS   DRINK 

A  RESEARCH  FOUNDATION  has  been  established  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  to  find  out  why  men  drink.  The 
purpose  of  this  foundation,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  T.  D. 
Crothers,  writing  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York),  is  "to 
seek  an  explanation  of  the  puzzling  phenomena  of  the  drink  evil 
and  the  paradoxical  symptoms  of  the  victims."  It  is  Dr. 
Crothers's  belief  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  preceded  by  distinct 
physical  and  psychical  causes  and  forces  that  may  be  studied 
like  any  other  natural  phenomena.  For  instance,  asks  Dr. 
Crothers,  why  do  large  numbers  of  most  excellent  men  suddenly 
use  spirits  to  great  excess  for  a  few  days  or  weeks,  then  stop  and 
resume  their  normal  condition  of  healthy,  temperate  living? 
The  interval  between  these  drink-storms  is  marked  by  most 
exemplary  living  and  conduct,  and  the  drink  periods  are  equally 
prominent  in  insane  and  idiotic  acts.     He  goes  on  to  say  in  part: 

"Persons  of  this  class  are  seen  in  all  circles  of  society  and 
very  often  among  the  most  influential,  intellectual  brain-workers 
who  are  respected  and  are  men  of  affairs.  What  condition  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system  predisposes  to  and  favors  the 
outbreak  of  a  craze  for  narcotism  from  spirits  is  unknown.  Other 
instances  are  of  men  who,  after  half  a  lifetime  of  sobriety, 
temperate  work  and  living,  suddenly  become  users  of  spirits, 
in  addition  resisting  all  efforts  to  correct,  and  finally  culminating 


SHOES  THAT  WIN  MEDICAL  APPROBATION. 

At  the  left  is  a  good  shoe  for  women,  with  square  heel  and  prop- 
erly shaped  soles.  The  shape  of  the  broad-soled  shoe  at  the  right  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  normal  foot  pictured  on  the  opposite  page. 


in  pauperism  and  death.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the  causes 
which  impel  men  to  drink  continuously,  down  to  death.  This 
begins  sometimes  at  the  height'  of  prosperity  and  achievement, 
or  following  disaster  to  property  and  family.  Apparently,  the 
causes  were  elation  from  success  and  triumphs  or  despair  from 
loss  and  disappointment,  but  evidently  there  are  some  other 
conditions  beyond  these  to  account  for  the  trouble.  Young 
men   in   college,   brought   up   under   the   same   conditions   and 


DISAPPROVED. 

The  conventional  shoe  is  held  responsible  by  many  physicians  for 
most  of  our  foot-ailments.  Note  the  converging  borders  of  the  sole 
at  the  left  and  the  abnormal  attitude  of  the  foot  produced  by  the 
absurdly  high  and  wabbly  heel  at  the  right. 


What  laws  of  growth,  heredity,  culture,  surroundings,  nutrition, 
and  mental  impression  favor  the  development  of  the  drink  evil 
are  questions  for  the  future. 

"There  are  general  and  special  causes,  there  are  physical 
and  psychical  forces,  there  are  hereditary  influences— that  are 
all  active  factors  in  the  production  of  the  drink  evil.  What 
they  are  and  how  they  act;  how  they  develop  and  culminate; 
what  laws  govern  their  growth  and  progress— these  are  the 
subjects  which  scientific  study  must  determine.  This  research 
work  proposes  to  make  practical  the  examinations  and  studies 
in  connection  with  other  work  and  give  counsel  and  advice  to 
persons  who  are  conscious  of  suffering  from  alcohol  and  fear  a 
development  of  incurable  conditions  in  the  future." 


A  HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  OVERDRAFT— We  are  growing 
lumber  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  billion  board-feet  per  year. 
This  sounds  well,  and  it  would  be  quite  satisfactory  if  we  were 
not  using  it  at  the  annual  rate  of  forty  billion  feet— a  huge  over- 
draft on  our  lumber-bank.  Says  Logan  G.  McPherson,  in  a 
communication  to  the  New  York  Sun: 

"It  is  estimated  that  of  the  approximately  5,000,000,000,000 
board-feet  of  merchantable  timber  that  was  originally  com- 
prised in  the  forests  of  the  United  States  about  2,700,000,000,000 
remain  Of  this  there  is  owned  privately  2,020,000,000,000;  by 
the  National  Government  and  States,  680,000,000,000.  While 
the  annual  consumption  of  lumber  is  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000,000,  the  new  growth  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
20,000,000,000  board-feet.  The  need  is  obvious  not  only  for 
conservation  of  the  existing  supply,  but  for  the  planting  of  new 
trees  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  for  the  future.  Of  the 
900,000,000  or  more  acres  of  original  forest  land  about  300,- 
000,000  acres  have  been  converted  into  farms,  about  180,000,000 
acres  have  been  cut  over  but  are  being  restocked,  while  about 
65,000,000  acres  have  been  cut  over  and  are  not  being  restocked. 
The  devastation  of  the  forests  means  that  the  rainfall  quickly 
runs  to  the  watercourses  without  imparting  needed  moisture 
to  the  soil  and  that  there  is  facilitated  the  erosion  which  destroys 
its  fertility." 


OURSELVES   AS   POSTERITY 


THE  VERDICT  OF  HISTORY  Is  seen  in  the  American 
declaration  of  war.  So  thinks  Mr.  (',.  K.  Cliesterlon, 
who  intends  "no  flattery"  in  saying  thai  "this  great 
jiikI  democratic  yel  distanl  population  stands  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  posterity."  Posterity,  he  qualifies,  may  make 
mistakes,   |, ut    they   will  see  "certain   historic  facts  simply  as 


"SISTERS." 

By  Edwin  H.  Blashfield. 

Symbols  of  the  three  republics.  Russia,  Prance,  and  the  United  States,  painted  for  the  sale 

by  the  American  Artists'  Committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fraternite  des  Artistes. 


facts,  as  we  see  the  Norman  Conquest  or  the  discovery  of 
America."  And  one  of  these  broad  facts  they  will  thus  see  in 
bulk  is  "the  fact  that  the  Prussian  appeared  in  history  as  an 
enemy."  One  of  the  few  things  we  know  of  Attila,  he  points 
out  in  his  weekly  causerie  in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  is  that 
"  the  glory  of  Attila  was  a  calamity  to  society,  that  the  power  of 
Attila  was  the  impotence  of  society."  This  verdict,  no  more 
than  th,-  other,  will  not  be  reversed.  Mr.  Chesterton  proceeds 
to  the  first  fact  which  makes  the  American  decision  conclusive, 
and  this,  he  declares,  needs  careful  statement  in  order  to  avoid 
"the  tone  of  cheap  superiority  about  the  long  neutrality  of  a 
\  igorous  and  valiant  nation": 

i  "Anybody  who  ever  supposed  that  Americans  as  such  were 
too  proud  to  fight,'  in  the  ironical  sense  of  being  too  timid  to 
tight,  was  a  fool  whose  impudence  was  simply  ignorance,  and 
especially  ignorance  of  history.  Within  living  memory  Ar  >rica 
was   Full  of  fighting,  in  a  literal  sense  even  yet  unkno  m  to 


England,  altho  England  is  full  of  fighters.  It  was  even  less 
likely  thai  they  had  changed  in  military  quality  since  Bull  Run 
and  Gettysburg  than  that  we  had  changed  in  military  quality 
since  Plassy  or  Waterloo.  Moreover,  much  that  strikes  an 
Englishman  in  America,  like  much  that  strikes  him  in  Ireland, 
as  being  mere  anarchy,  is  only  a  different  manifestation  of  mere 
courage.     But   when   we   have  guarded  against   this   irritating 

error,  we  can  safely  propound  the  purely 
intellectual  truth.    And  the  truth  is  that 
America  had  been  largely  converted,  in 
the   manner   of   a  rather   mild  religious 
conversion,  to  the  modern  ideal  of  peace, 
both  in  its  rane  and  its  insane  formulas. 
The    difference   might    be    stated    thus: 
Pacifism  really  was  in  America  something 
which  it  never  is   anywhere   else,  tho  it 
always  pretends    to   be.     It   was   demo- 
cratic.    The  people,  or   great    tracts    of 
the    people,  really    wanted    peace;    and 
were  not  (as  in  Europe)  merely  told  by 
horribly  unpopular  Socialists  that    they 
really  wanted  peace.     It  was  the  poor, 
plain  man  of  the  Middle  West  who  could 
truly   be   described   as  disliking  all  war. 
It  was  not  merely  the  international  pro- 
letarian, who  can  safely  be  described  as 
disliking  or  liking  anything,  since  he  does 
not    even    exist  to  answer.     The   most 
startling  proof  of   this  is  the  fact  that 
there  could  be  in  America  such  a  thing 
as  a  pacifist  popular  song — a  music-hall 
ditty  that  is  not  patriotic,  and  is  almost 
antipatriotic.       Try     to     imagine     that 
'Keep    the    Home-Fires    Burning'  could 
be  sung  enthusiastically  with  the  inten- 
tion of  keeping  all  males  of  military  age 
at  home  by  the  fireside.     Imagine  a  song 
about  the  British  conscientious  objectors 
in  the  style    of  the  'British  Grenadiers.' 
That  will  suggest  the  position  in  which 
it  was  possible  for  a  very  virile  people  to 
applaud  the  mother's  song,  which  ran  '  I 
Didn't  Raise  My  Boy  to  Be  a  Soldier.' 
That  mother  has  already  discovered  that 
you  always  run   the  risk  of  doing  so  if 
you  raise   him   to   be   a  man.     Now,  to 
have  stung  all  this  solid  and  sincere  neu- 
tralism into  war  is  a  fact  which  history 
will  count  as  final.     No  arguments  about 
whether  the  pacifist  had  cause  to  be  ex- 
asperated can  count  for  an  instant  against 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  pacifist  and  that 
he  was  exasperated.     If  the  Germans  did 
something    which    made    Mr.    Bertrand 
Russell  plunge  into  a  suit  of  khaki  and  rush  out  of  Cambridge 
breathing  fire  and  slaughter,  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  say 
that  what  they  did  was  not  provocative.      If  some  German 
action  awoke  Mr.  Romain  Rolland  in  his  Swiss  mountains  and 
made  him  rush  down  the  slope  and  die  in  the  carnage  of  Lorraine, 
it  would  be  quite  clear  that  his  comment  on  the  act  was  an 
answer  to  all  possible  defense  of  it." 

Romain  Rolland  is  known  to  almost  everybody  as  the  French 
author  of  "Jean  Christophe,"  who  retired  to  Switzerland  when 
the  war  came  and  wrote  "Above  the  Conflict."  Mr.  Russell 
is  less  well  known,  tho  he  may  be  bette  known  to  us  when 
England  releases  him  to  accept  the  chair  of  philosophy  Harvard 
has  offered.  Just  now  he  is  deposed  by  Cambridge  University 
and  lives  under  restrictions  as  a  troublesome  pacifist.  Compared 
with  these  two  men,  Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  "Americans  had  a 
right  to  be  neutral,"  and  even  desired  it,  but  "it  is  the  final 
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criticism  on  Germany   that  they  could  not  be  neutral,   even 
when  they  desired  it."     He  proceeds: 

"The  question  is  yej  further  clarified  by  the  last  provocation 
actually  offered  to  America — the  proposal  to  treat  the  self- 
defense  of  merchantmen  as  piracy.  This  theory  is  so  plainly 
an  insanity  that  it  is  not  even  a  sophistry.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  international  understandings,  but  with  the  elementary 
ethics  of  cause  and  effect,  of  responsibility  and  reason.  It  is 
precisely  as  if  a  magistrate  were  to  pay  a  band  of  official  high- 
waymen to  stab  and  rob  all  pedestrians,  and  then  hang  the 
pedestrians  for  rioting  if  they  resisted.  With  this  enormous 
idiocy  modern  Germanj^  loses  her  last  link  not  merely  with 
civilization,  but  with  the  human  mind  itself,  and  merely  barri- 
cades herself  in  a  mad-house.  And  the  moment  of  that  loss  is 
the  moment  of  the  entry  of  America,  which  may  truly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  entry  of  mankind.  It  is  even,  as  I  say,  like  the 
entry  of  unborn  mankind.  We  have  talked  too  much  of  America 
as  'a  daughter  nation,'  and  have  tried  too  often  to  patronize, 
a  daughter  when  we  ought  rather  to  have  respected  a  very 
distant  and  very  independent  cousin.  But  in  this  sense  there  is 
truth  in  the  tag — the  Western  democracy  speaks  for  our  daugh- 
ters and  our  sons  even  more  than  for  ourselves.  The  youth  of  the 
world  has  found  pacifism  impossible  because  it  has  found  Prussian- 
ism  intolerable;  it  is  the  rising  generation  that  is  knocking  at 
the  door  of  Potsdam,  and  knocking  with  a  battle-ax;  it  is  the 
babe  unborn  that  stirs  and  cries  against  the  Herod  who  has 
slain  so  many  babes. 

"President  Wilson,  in  his  great  speech,  was  truly  and  worthily 
what  somebody  was  once  called  fancifully — the  orator  of  the 
human  race.  There  was  a  powerful  impersonality  in  his  very 
eloquence  which  was  all  the  more  human  because  it  was  not 
individual,  but  rather  like  the  mighty  voice  of  a  distant  but 
approaching  multitude.  The  simple  words  with  which  he 
ended  were  among  the  sort  of  historic  sayings  that  can  be 
graven  on  stone.  There  is  a  moment  when  man's  moral  nature, 
apparently  so  wayward,  finds  its  path  with  a  fatality  like  that 
of  doom.  'God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no  other.'  That  is  the 
answer  of  humanity  to  all  possible  preaching  about  the  in- 
humanity of  war,  to  libraries  of  loathsome  realism,  to  furnaces 
of  ghastly  experience,  to  the  worst  that  can  be  said,  to  the 
worst  that  can  be  endured.  There  comes  a  moment  in  which 
self-defense  is  so  certainly  the  only  course  that  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  it  is  the  right  one.  There  is  nothing  else, 
except  to  commit  suicide;  and  even  to  commit  suicide  is  to  con- 
nive at  murder.  Unless  a  man  becomes  the  enemy  of  such 
an  evil,  he  will  not  even  become  its  slave,  but  rather  its  cham- 
pion. In  such  an  extremity  there  enters  at  last  an  awful  sim- 
plicity ;  and  we  share  something  of  that  profound  spiritual  peace 
which  always  possesses  the  armies  fighting  in  the  field.  God 
helping  us,  we  can  do  no  other;  for  God  himself  will  not  help  us 
to  ignore  evil,  but  only  to  defy  and  to  defeat  it." 


sources  have  found  such  relief  as  they  have  had  through  the 
ministrations  of  the  Fraternite  des  Artistes  organized  in  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  in  close  cooperation  with  our  American  Artists' 
Committee  of  One  Hundred." 


REMEMBERING  FRENCH  ARTISTS— More  than  a  thousand 
of  the  artists  of  France  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle.  Many 
others  have  been  crippled  or  lost  their  sight.  So  there  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  aid  those  who  are  looking  helplessly  into 
an  uncertain  future.  There  is  a  peculiar  debt  of  gratitude 
imposed  upon  the  American  artist,  says  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  the 
painter,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  the  exhibition  of 
which  the  picture  opposite  forms  a  part  is  an  expression  of  that 
gratitude.     Mr.  Low  writes: 

"Of  the  many  appeals  for  relief  of  the  illimitable  suffering 
caused  by  the  world  war,  few  have  had  earlier  response  or 
more  continuous  devotion  than  through  the  activities  of  the 
American  Artists'  Committee  of  One  Hundred.  It  began  as 
soon  as  the  devastation  of  Belgium  and  the  invasion  of  France 
made  evident  the  claims  of  the  dependent  families  of  our  French 
brothers  in  art  who  were  called  to  arms,  and  has  continued  with- 
out pause  or  relaxation  until  to-day,  with  prospect  of  its  pro- 
longation into  the  uncertain  future.  Representing  at  home  a 
limited  class,  whose  importance  in  the  scale  of  civilization  can 
seldom  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars,  our  artists  realize  fully 
the  hazards  of  the  vocation,  and  above  all  know  intimately 
how  infrequently  provision  for  the  future  can  be  made  in  the 
earlier  years  of  an  artist's  practise.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
Europe  among  the  very  class  which  first  answered  the  call  for 
the  defense  of  their  country.  The  loss  of  life  among  these 
younger  artists  of  France  has  been  appallingly  great,  and  the 
dependent   mothers,   wives,  or  children   thus   left  without  re- 


THE   AMERICAN    "CAMOUFLAGE" 

ANEW  SLANG  WORD,  which  is  an  equivalent  for  our 
longer  phrase  of  "throwing  dust  in  one's  eyes,"  comes 
from  France,  coined  in  the  war.  More  literally,  the 
new  word,  which  is  Camouflage,  means  raising  a  smoke  to  fool 
the  enemy,  and  the  men  who  engage  in  this  fascinating  pursuit 
are  the  artists  who  fight  the  enemy  with  their  brushes.  As 
imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  our  artists,  that  is, 
those  who  are  in  the  ranks  above  the  illustrators,  have  formed 
themselves  into  an  American  Camouflage  to  serve  the  national 
colors  by  means  of  their  own  colors.  Deceptive  coloration  is  the 
principle  at  the  basis  of  this  war-measure,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  one  of  our  distinguished  artists,  Mr.  Abbott 
Thayer,  is  the  author  of  the  most  scientific  work  on  the  subject 
of  this  principle  as  it  is  to  be  observed  worked  out  by  nature 
for  the  protection  of  animals.  A  hundred  American  artists 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  committee  and  have  already 
advanced  their  preparedness  by  frequent  correspondence  with 
artists  of  the  French  Camouflage  and  by  arrangements  with 
officials  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  a  member 
of  the  American  committee,  gives  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
some  details  of  the  work  in  France  which  enlarge  on  the  account 
we  furnished  our  readers  on  an  earlier  occasion: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  French  artists  went  into 
the  lines,  did  effective  work,  and  many  were  killed,  as  happened 
with  the  men  of  every  class  and  vocation.  •  Later,  the  older  men 
were  detailed  to  do  cartoons  and  make  posters  to  stir  the  spirit 
of  the  country.  A  group  of  these  men  turned  then  hand  to 
making  war-supply  depots,  wagons,  motor-trucks,  and  trains 
invisible.  Under  almost  any  conditions,  whether  in  woods  or  in 
open  country,  this  deceptive  art  was  found  to  be  successful  to 
a  great  degree.  It  is  almost  impossible  now  for  aeroplanes  to 
locate  the  French  batteries.  There  has  been  some  success  in 
concealing  moving  trains,  and  standing  trains  have  been 
effectively  painted  out  of  the  landscape. 

"The  work  is  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  Indian  who  painted 
himself  so  he  would  be  lost  in  the  desert  when  hiding  from 
animals  or  pursuers.  The  trick  is  being  used  to  conceal  out- 
posts and  observers  who  are  stationed  at  dangerous  points. 
Many  false  posts  have  been  constructed  for  observers.  I  have 
been  informed  in  complete  detail  of  how  an  outpost  that  proved 
of  great  service  was  substituted  overnight  for  a  dead  horse  in 
No  Man's  Land.  The  dead  horse  lay  between  the  lines  on  a  bit 
of  rising  ground.  During  the  night  the  dead  horse  was  removed 
and  the  sculptors  made  a  fake  horse,  which  was  put  out  with  a 
man  inside.  His  business  was  to  remain  there  during  the  day 
and  come  back  to  the  lines  at  night  to  report.  As  his  post  was 
above  the  German  trenches,  he  was  able  to  keep  close  watch 
on  the  enemy's  movements  at  that  point. 

"Among  many  instances  showing  the  extent  to  which  deceptive 
coloration  may  be  of  service,  the  one  in  which  a  village  street  was 
actually  faked  is  very  striking.  It  was  desired  to  pass  soldiers 
from  one  part  of  the  front  to  another  past  the  end  of  a  village 
street  which  was  within  sight  of  the  German  glasses  and  easy 
range  of  their  guns. 

"The  artists  painted  a  street,  prolonging  it  by  perspective, 
and  made  it  seem  that  there  was  still  an  empty  street.  Behind 
this  muslin  scene  soldiers  passed  all  day  long  without  detection 
and  undisturbed  by  the  enemy's  guns.  Such  work  as  this  has 
its  elements  of  grave  danger,  of  course,  as  the  least  indication 
that  one  side  is  attempting  to  conceal  what  is  going  on  at  a 
certain  point  draws  a  concentrated  fire  from  the  other. 

"It  has  been  possible  to  construct  fake  roads  of  painted 
muslin  to  draw  the  enemy's  fire  while  important  movements  of 
troops  and  supplies  were  being  earned  out  elsewhere.  Pain  toil 
nettings  hung  over  the  batteries  conceal  them  successfully  by 
making  them  look  like  their  surroundings.  The  possibilities  of 
effective  deception  have  proved  almost  unlimited." 

To  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  American  Committee,  there  will 
be  needed  the  cooperation  of  scene-painters  and  house-painters. 
The  organization    might  ultimately  number  as  high  as  7,500. 
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Such  us  are  already  enrolled  number  well-known  names  like 
K.  H.  Blashfleld,  George  de  Forest  Brush,  Barry  Faulkner, 
William  A.  Maokay,  Abbotl  Thayer,  Daniel  French,,  J.  Alden 
Weir,  Berberl  Adams,  Paul  Dougherty,  Cass  Gilbert,  and 
Bertram  Goodhue.    This  word  is  added: 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  thai  will  need  to  he  done  ai 

soon  as  America  is  acli\  e  in  I  lie  war.     Some  of  OUT  men  \s  ho  are 

aooustomed  to  handling  paint  on  a  big  scale  have  been  ablo 
to  mix  colors  in  such  delicate  tones  and  so  scientifically  by  the 
analysis  of  light  and  use  of  the  impressionist's  theory  of  vibrating 
color  that  tho  successful  solution  of  the  mosl  important  prob- 
lems in  deceptive  coloration  can  bo  safely  predicted." 


WHAT   COUCY  REVEALS 

GERMAN  CRIMES  AGAINST  ART  show  that  this 
pooplo  excel  in  "pure,  wanton  destruction."  The 
phrase  is  written  by  Air.  Cortissoz,  art  editor  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  who  reviews  the  series  of  these  offenses 
crowned  by  the  destruction  of  Coucy-le-Chateau.     We  quote 


of  our  troops,  compared  with  tin  ante-bellum  aspect  of  the 
historic  chateau,  well  known  to  the  ardjeologists  and  tourists, 
show  the  results  of  the  barbarous  havoc  so  maliciously  and 
gratuitously  wroughl  by  the  savage  'l*euionie  hordes.  The 
inspectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Monuments  \\  ill  in  due  time  draw  up 
a  detailed  report  of  the  damages  done. 

"But  so  much  is  c<  rtain  i  ven  now  that,  on  account  of  the 
crumbling  down  of  the  towers,  it  will  he  impossible  to  recon- 
struct the  castle  such  as  it  appeared,  seen  from  the  Chauny 
road.    This  romantic  view  is  lost  forever. 

"In  his  study  of  the  Castle  of  Coucy,  •which  appeared  in  the 
4  Petites  Monographies  des  Grands  Edifices  de  la  France'  Short 
Monographs  of  the  Great  Buildings  of  France),  Air.  E.  Lefevre- 
Pontalis  has  fortunately  fixt  for  all  time  to  come  the  character- 
istic traits  of  this  masterpiece  .of  military  architecture  of  the 
Aliddle  Ages.  Wo  learn  from  his  sketch  that  the  castle  Avas 
built  between  1225  and  1230  by  Engu errand  III.,  lord  of  <  !oucy, 
on  the  spot  and  over  the  ruins  of  a  fort  which  had  been  erected 
thereat  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  by  Herve,  Archbishop 
of  Reims.  In  its  original  plan,  the  new  construction  was  four 
cylindrical  towers  35  meters  tall  and  a  turret  which,  by  its  di- 
mensions, Avas  reputed  to  be  the  widest  tower  in  the  world. 

"Divided  in  three  halls  superposed  by  galleries  and  ribbed 
vaults,  this  famous  tower  had  a  diameter  of  31.25  meters  and  a 

height  of  54  meters.  On 
the  ground  floor,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  was  7.46 
meters.  We  belieA^e  the 
Vorwdrts,  of  Berlin,  when 
it  tells  us  in  a  semiofficial 
note  that  the  German  en- 
gineers needed  28,000  kilo- 
grams of  explosiAres  to  per- 
form their  dastardly  work 
of  destruction. 

' '  This  is  not  the  time  and 
place  to  recall  to  memory 
the  long  and  brilliant  his- 
tory of  the  sieges  and  as- 
saults endured  by  the  Castle 
of  Coucy.  But  at  least  we 
may  be  permitted  to  quote 
here  the  proud  device  of  the 
lords  of  Coucy: 

Roy  ne  suys 
Ne  prince,  ne  due,  ne  comic  aussi, 
je  suys  le  sire  de  Coucy. 

(I  am   neither  king  nor  prince 

nor  duke  nor  count, 
I  simply  am  the  lord  of  Coucy) . 

"Dismantled  by  Cardinal 

Alazarin  in  1652,  the  ruins 

of  the  castle   were   utilized 

as    a    sheer,    inexhaustible 

quarry   by   the    masons   of 

the  neighborhood  until  the 

GoArernment  declared  it,  in 

1856,  a  state  domain.     At 

the  initiatiA-e  of  Viollet-le- 

Duc,  the  giant  turret,  which  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces, 

was  girdled  with  two  iron  rings  at  the  height  of  the  corbels 

and  recoArered  with  a  roof,  while  all   the  cracks  were  repaired 

with  the  greatest  care. 

"T6-day  nothing  remains  of  this  donjon,  whose  character- 
Then  came  the  bestial  violation  of  the  cathedral  at  Reims,  istie  silhouette  imprest  itself  so  deeply  upon  the  mind  of  the 
projected  with  insensate  malice  at  the  beginning  and  periodically      observer,  but  a  monstrous  heap  of  stones.     The  German  mines 


From  "  L' Illustration. "  Par 


LIKE   MANY-TOWERED   CAMEJ.OT. 


The  view  of  Coucy-lo-Chateau,  in  eastern  Franco,  was  one  of  the  charms  of  the  landscape.    It  was  as  shown 
here  that  tho  castlo  had  been  seen  for  centuries  dominating  the  surrounding  country. 


Avhat  he  says  because  it  affords  a  fine  contrast  with  the 
dignified  and  measured  acceptance  of  their  wounds  by  the 
French  themselves.  The  Hun,  says  the  American  critic, 
''began  his  crimes  against  art  with  the  conflagration  at  Louvain. 


revived  eA^er  since  tho  same  stupid  meanness.  .  .  .  Probably 
this  exercise  of  dull  spite  Avill  continue  until  the  Hun  is  kicked 
out  of  range;  he  will  not  otherwise  stay  his  hand.  And  very 
recently  he  has  Avreaked  himself  upon  Coucy-le-Chateau,  with 
characteristic  futility,  as  the  event  showed,  in  a  military  sense, 
but  doubtless  to  the  gratification  of  his  feeling  of  hatred  for  a 
thing  of  mere  beauty.  That  is  all  that  Coucy  was — a  great 
monument  of  the  historic  past,  a  majestic  ruin.  But  the  Hun 
passed  that  way  and  it  had  to  go."  So  does  one  speak  who 
feels  himself  with  the  real  owners  a  coinheritor  of  the  great 
spiritual  gifts  of  the  past.  The  country  bleeding  from  this  new 
Avound  speaks  thus  in  the  pages  of  U Illustration  (Paris): 

"The  photographs  taken  of  the  Castle  of  Coucy  on  the  arrival 


haA-e,  indeed,  fully  succeeded;  the  whole  castle  is  one  pitiable 
wreck.  The  four  augular  towers  have  disappeared;  the  falling 
stoncAyork  felled  the  beautiful  trees  which  were  part  of  the 
historic  scenery. 

"Should  we  anew  point  out  the  military  uselessness  of  the 
now  doubly  historic  castle?  From  its  ruins  this  is  our  con- 
solation, we  see  Noyon  already  ours,  and  Laon,  which  soon 
will  be  delivered  from  the  enemy's  clutches." 

A  captain,  says  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
Avas  the  last  Frenchman  to  see  Coucy  in  its  perfection: 

"As  he  looked  there  came  from  the  midst  of  the  castle  a 
blinding  blaze  of  flame.  The  keep  and  the  battlements  flew 
asunder  and  for  the  moment  everything  vanished  under  an 
impenetrable  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke. 

"When,  after  many  minutes,  the  cloud  cleared  away,  keep 
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and  towers  and  battlements  had  disappeared  as  utterly  as  many- 
towered  Camelot.  All  that  remained  of  that  fairy  dream  was  a 
ragged  piece  of  wall  pierced  by  a  window  or  two  and  piles  of 
white,  fresh-broken  stone  that  poured  down  the  steep  hillside 
like  a  landslip."  

TOO   DANGEROUS   FOR   US   TO   READ 

THE  BRITISH  CENSORSHIP  has  been  cutting  us  off 
from  one  of  the  weeklies  that  has  gained  a  reputation 
for  its  Americanism — The  Nation.  To  British  eyes  it 
must  have  appeared  a  refractory  child  that  had  better  be  kept 
at  home.  The  London  Chronicle  states  that  "the  Army  Council 
is  responsible"  for  the  prohibition,  and  "it  was  moved  to  take 
action  because  enemy  newspapers  were  in  the  habit  of  quoting 
from  it."  Other  papers,  too,  like  the  Northcliffe  press  and  The 
Morning  Post,  it  is  said,  no  doubt  gave  the  enemy  editors  com- 
fort in  the  quotations  they  made,  "altho  they  were  generally 
entirely  mistaken  in  the  deductions  they  drew  from  them." 
The  Manchester  Guardian  calls  the  prohibition  "one  of  those 
ill-considered  acts  of  official 
pettiness,"  and  observes  that 
"in  newly  freed  Russia  and  in 
America,  always  free,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  this  example  of 
British  regard  for  a  form  of  free- 
dom hitherto  somewhat  jealously 
cherished  will  be  received  with 
astonishment  verging  on  in- 
credulity." An  American  view 
is  exprest  by  Reedy's  Mirror 
(St.  Louis)  in  saying: 

"Whatever  The  Nation  has 
printed  that  can  be  read  at  home 
but  shouldn't  be  read  abroad  I 
can  not  imagine,  unless  it  be 
some  strictures  upon  Premier 
Lloyd  George.  This  I  do  know: 
the  London  Nation  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  England.  It  is  a  paper 
that  has  not  given  way  to  hatred. 
It  is  a  paper  that  is  British  of 
course,  but  it  is  democratic  and 
humane.  It  is  sometimes  more 
American  in  spirit  than  our  own 
Brahminical  if  excellent  New 
York  Nation.  In  cutting  off 
The  Nation  from  America,  or 
vice  versa,  the  British  authorities 
have  done  an  unwise  thing,  for 
Americans  who  have  been  read- 
ing the  paper  will  conclude  that 
The    Nation    has    been    telling 

things  that  Great  Britain,  now  our  ally,  does  not  wish  that 
we  should  know.  The  Nation  has  been  the  champion  in 
England  of  the  ideas  of  President  Wilson,  and  that  it  should 
be  denied  access  to  this  country  at  this  time  is  a  mystery 
concerning  which  Americans  will  think  the  possible  worst 
of  Great  Britain." 

The  trouble  with  The  Nation,  according  to  Mr.  James  Walter 
Smith,  writing  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  is  its  editor,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Massingham,  who,  tho  a  Liberal,  is  not  one  after  party  standards. 
He  has  had  a  brilliant  journalistic  career  in  London,  particularly 
as  former  editor  of  The  Daily  Chronicle.  When  conducting  this 
paper  he  opposed  the  Government's  procedures  in  the  Boer  War, 
and  was  obliged  by  the  proprietors  of  The  Chronicle  to  resign. 
We  read  further: 

"Since  1907,  Massingham  has  been  in  charge  of  The  Nation 
and  has  made  it  a  really  important  organ  of  opinion  on  all  matters 
of  importance  in  English  life.  I  am  careful  not  to  say  that 
at  all  times  it  has  represented  English  or  British  opinion,  or  the 
best  opinion  of  British  liberalism,  for  I  am  certain  it  has  not. 
It  has  represented  Massingham's  opinions,  and  these,  however 
attractively  they  may  have  been  put,  and  however  convincing 
his  arguments  may  have  seemed,  have  not  always  been  approved 
or  accepted  by  the  public.     But  the  paper  has  always  been  a 


living  force.  Its  notes  of  the  week  have  been  bright,  if  some- 
times too  biased.  Its  'leaders'  have  been  trenchant  and  finely 
written.  Its  special  articles  have  been  brilliant,  and  its  book- 
reviews  excellent.  But,  in  general,  Massingham's  review  has 
contained  the  very  faults  that  one  would  find  in  its  editor.  It 
is  just  a  little  bit  pontifical,  too  apt  to  let  truth  be  eclipsed  by 
phrase-making,  and  often  too  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
If  there  is  a  defense  for  such  intolerance  and  pontificality  it  is 
that  no  party  review  can  exist  in  England  unless  it  does  what 
The  Nation  does — and  does  it  well.  Massingham  is  now  well 
over  fifty.  .  .  .  His  friends  are  many,  but  those  who  do  not 
like  him,  politically  and  otherwise,  are  quite  as  numerous.  No 
brilliant  man  makes  a  success  in  London  without  arousing  envy 
and  an  occasional  'exposure'  of  his  faults.  The  bitter  things 
that  are  said  about  Massingham  are  that  he  has  never  been  able 

to  divest  himself  of  a  certain  early  provincialism 

"Massingham's  attitudo  toward  Lord  Roberts  will  not  be 
forgotten.  Take  a  case  at  hand.  In  The  Nation  of  December  7, 
1912,  a  severe  attack  was  made  upon  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
National  Service  League  for  their  efforts  toward  conscription. 
The  Nation  was  at  this  time  strongly  in  favor  of  voluntary 
service,  and,  aware  of  Roberts's  strength,  did  not  mince  its 


THE   SOUTH  TOWER  OP  COUCY  TO-DAY, 

Razed  to  the  level  of  the  rampart.    Like  this  one,  all  four  of  these  fine  Norman  towers  are  gone,  and 

their  destruction  serves  no  military  purpose  whatever. 


words  in  its  editorials.  'It  is,'  said  The  Nation,  'of  these  loose, 
unthought-out  animosities  of  the  men  who  say  they  want  to 
see  a  British  army  in  Berlin  that  "Bobs"  is  the  spokesman. 
And  for  their  purpose  he  is  a  very  bad  spokesman.  He  has  no 
political  skill,  and  he  knows  nothing  of  naval  strategy,  which  is 
dead  against  his  conception  of  defense,  and  denies  the  theory  of 
invasion  on  which  it  pretends  to  rest.  To  these  considerations 
he  is  naturally  indifferent,  for  he  is  not  thinking  of  defense  at  all. 
He  aims  at  enrolling  a  conscript  army  to  perish  (or  to  conquer) 
in  the  central  plains  of  Europe.  .  .  .  His  scheme  is,  in  itself, 
an  insult  to  a  nation  that  already  offers  to  the  state,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  service  of  over  a  million  men  in  arms.' 

"This  reads  strangely  in  view  of  recent  happenings.  But  it 
is  a  fan*  sample  of  some  of  the  writings  which  The  Nation  con- 
tained before  the  war.  In  another  issue  it  stated  that  England 
was  'in  no  danger  from  Germany.  We  never  have  been.  We 
never  shall  be.'  Again,  it  said  that  'Germany  can  not  now  be 
charged  with  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  our  command  of  the 
seas.  She  can  not  be  suspected  of  planning  invasion.'  In  its  issue 
of  August  1,  1914,  The  Nation  remarked:  'The  suggestion 
conveyed  in  the  articles  of  The  Times  and  Morning  Post  (i.e., 
that  we  stand  by  France  against  German  attack),  and  even  in 
certain  dangerous  needless  and  ill-advised  naval  precautions, 
that  the  appalling  contingency  of  a  general  war  might  make  a 
case  for  our  armed  action,  is  language  of  sheer  insanity.' " 


WHAT  PATRIOTIC   CITIZENS   CAN   DO 


THERE  SEEMS  TO  BE  NO  LACK  OF  PATRIOTISM 
if  only  it  could  find  itself.  People  ask,  "What  can  I 
do?"  There  are  countless  hundreds  who  find  no  answer 
in  the  Conscription  Bill  because  the  ago  limit  is  tho  first  bar. 
At  the  same  time  these  very  questioners  realize  along  with  The 
Continent  (Chicago)  that 
"a  nation  can  not  be 
readjusted  to  war-con- 
ditions within  a  peril- 
ously long  period  unless 
I  hero  is  at  tho  begin- 
ning a  willing  spirit  on 
the  part  of  all  its  oil  izen- 
ship."  This  paper  has 
tlicreforedrawn  up  some 
suggestions  designed  for 
the  guidance  of  those 
who  seek  to  be  of  patri- 
ot ic  service,  which  is 
just  now  the  highest 
form  of  "social  service." 
In  practically  every 
community,  it  is  ob- 
served, active  indica- 
tion of  willingness  to 
serve  as  needed  will  be 
met  by  opportunity  if 
the  wish  is  made  known. 
"If  you  can  not  do  at 
first  the  larger  thing  for 
which  you  are  best  fitted, 
do  the  smaller  thing  that 
is  at  hand."  Some  of 
the  things  that  may  bo 
done  in  groups  are  first 
indicated: 

"Insure  lives  of  re- 
cruits. f 

"Assume  personal 
debts  of  recruits. 

"Purchase  space  in 
your  local  newspaper  to 
inform  the  public  .what 
you  are  doing. 

"Organize  groups  for 
prayer  at  noonday  or 
some  other  hour  for  tri- 
umph of  the  right. 

"Make  it  possible  for 
good  preachers  to  go  as 
chaplains,  to  visit  army 
camps,  or  to  give  series 
of  talks  to  soldiers. 

"Women's  societies  should  follow  suggestions  of  Red  Cross 
and  organize  groups  for  training,  making  supplies,  etc. 

"Keep  a  careful  record  of  your  members  who  enlist.  Follow 
them  with  letters  and  encourage  them  in  any  way  possible. 
Do  not  help  them  to  magnify  their  discomforts  but  applaud 
their  endurance. 

"Organize  groups  of  women  or  young  folks  to  collect  maga- 
zines and  books  for  use  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Army. 
Such  papers  could  be  sent  by  the  society  taking  up  the  matter, 
and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  regular  service — 
not  a  sporadic  one,  as  is  so  likely  to  be  the  case." 


The  rich  can  invest  in  United  States  bonds,  and  give  to  the 
Red  Cross  either  money  or  sendee.  For  men  and  women  alike 
thero  is  the  admonition  to  "keep  cheery  under  any  hardship 
or  loss."     For  men  in  particular: 

"Enlist  for  military  or  naval  service. 

' '  Observe       personal 
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"THE  GREATER  REWARD," 

For  those  who  fight  in  a  nation's  cause.     "The  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us." 


and  household  econom}'. 

"Join  the  Home  De- 
fense League  if  there  is 
one. 

"Increase  farm  and 
garden  acreage  of  food 
crops. 

"Relate  yourself  to 
some  established  organi- 
zation if  possible,  thus 
avoiding  waste  effort 
and  duplication. 

"Maintain  accus- 
tomed giving  to  estab- 
lished benevolence. 

"Urge  individuals  in 
private  conversation  to 
be  patriotic. 

"Help  organize  Red 
Cross  chapter  if  there  is 
none  in  community. 

"Cooperate  in  sur- 
veys under  State  aus- 
pices to  discover  avail- 
able resources. 

"Use  influence  to 
suppress  cruelty  and 
animosities  against  in- 
nocent aliens. 

"Be  willing  to  permit 
sons  and  daughters  to 
enlist  where  services  are 
most  needed. 

"Rural  pastors  can 
well  urge  farmers  to 
plant  all  available  space 
to  food  crops. 

"Don't  be  slow  to  ex- 
press your  loyal  senti- 
ments. Everybody  is 
either  loyal  or  not  loyal 
in  a  time  like  this. 

"Don't  get  overex- 
cited, but,  on  the  other 
hand,  don't  be  too  anx- 
ious to  suppress  your 
enthusiasm.  It  helps 
others. 

"Volunteering  in 
church  work  where  reg- 
ular workers  have  either 
gone  to  the  war  or  are 
called  to  relief  work. 

"City     pastors     can 
urge  vacant-lot  garden- 
ing.    Encourage  the  younger  boys  and  girls  to  work  in  your 
vegetable-garden. 

"Don't  give  up  recreations,  but  keep  them  from  interfering 
with  your  service — this  is  serious  business  in  which  we  are 
involved. 

"Keep  your*  flag  displayed  from  daylight  till  sunset — but. 
don't  let  it  become  bedraggled.  The  flag  is  what  .you  help  to 
make  it. 

"If  you  volunteer,  whether  in  the  military  arm  or  elsewhere, 
plan  to  do  some  religious  work  conducted  along  with  the  Army 
and  Navy. 
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"Write  or  telegraph  your  Congressman  and  Senators  giving 
clearly  denned  views  on  questions  under  consideration.  Don't 
pester  them  with  trivial  suggestions  or  captious  criticism." 

For  women: 

"Home  nursing,  particularly  among  the  families  of  wage- 
earning  parents  where  the  father  has  enlisted  and  where  the 
mother  must  provide. 

"If  there  are  no  organizations  formed  or  forming  in  your 
community  write  William  Mather  Lewis,  secretary,  National 
Committee  of  Patriotic  and  Defense  Societies,  Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Caring  for  children  of  homes  where  the  father  is  a  soldier 
and  the  mother  is  compelled  to  go  out  to  work.  This  would 
mean  an  individual  child,  or  several  children  in  a  group  under 
care  of  one  or  more  women  each  day  of  the  week. 

"Help  the  Boy  Scouts  (and  Campfire  Girls)  in  the  work  they 
may  properly  do.  The  boys  may  be  utilized  in  assisting  sur- 
gical dressing  committees,  motor  committees,  by  acting  as 
orderlies  in  motor-ambulances  or  supply-trucks,  distributing 
notices  to  inhabitants,  and  other  duties  in  connection  with 
billeting  and  carrying  communications  on  bicycles,  motor- 
cycles, horseback,  or  on  foot;  assisting  committees  on  foods,  by 
collecting  information  as  to  supplies,  preparing  quarters  for 
this  service,  assisting  in  collecting,  preparing,  and  serving  food 
and  refreshments  to  sick  and  wounded  soldiers;  assisting  first- 
aid  committees  in  the  preparation  of  quarters,  as  aids  in  first-aid 
work,  and  as  assistants  at  dispensaries;  acting  with  information 
committees,  as  guides,  orderlies,  clerks,  collectors  of  informa- 
tion, as  to  public  or  private  hospitals  available,  buildings  avail- 
able in  case  of  emergency,  location  of  public  telephones,  listing 
of  automobiles,  trucks,  etc." 

Certain  other  things  are  seen  adaptable  to  groups  or 
individuals: 

"Teach  children  to  make  bandages  and  surgical  dressings. 

"Cultivate  vacant  land  in  city  or  country.  Increase  your 
garden  space. 

"Making  gardens  (vegetable)  and  superintending  gardens 
made  by  children. 

"Don't  waste — paper,  linen,  leather,  metals,  etc. 

"Provide  writing-materials — pads,  stamped  envelops,  pencils 
— to  be  sent  to  the  soldiers  at  their  various  stations. 

"Classes  and  practical  work  in  buying  and  cooking  so  as  to 
conserve  the  food-supply  in  every  possible  way.  Study  alone 
if  necessary. 

' '  If  you  are  near  a  training-camp  see  that  religious  and  social 
needs  are  being  provided  for.  Almost  invariably,  the  best 
method  is  to  offer  your  help  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Your  money 
may  be  more  needed  than  your  personal  services.  Invite  the 
recruits  to  your  churches.  Cooperate  in  suppressing  saloons 
and  vice  resorts  near  camps'. 

"Support  the  local  Red  Cross.  Here  are  some  things  Christian 
Endeavorers  are  doing: 

"  (a)  The  Sagamore,  Mass.,  union  is  raising  funds  to  pur- 
chase and  equip  a  hospital  ambulance. 

"  (6)  Juniors  can  make  gift-boxes  and  bandages.  Thousands 
of  comfort-bags  containing  sewing  supplies,  etc.,  should  be 
supplied  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"  (c)  The  Floating  Department  of  the  British  Union  supports 
a  superintendent  who  visits  all  the  training-ships,  supplying 
the  men  with  Testaments  and  other  good  reading-matter.  This 
representative  also  distributes  comfort-bags." 

Then  for  everybody: 

"Pray  for  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

"Stand  firm  for  international  righteousness. 

"Urge  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

"Think  kindly  and  hopefully  of  the  nation's  enemies. 

' '  Pray  for  our  country  and  the  world — for  peace  and  righteous- 
ness to  bless  all  mankind. 

"'Keep  the  home-fires  burning.  The  church  of  God — and 
her  young  people  must  mightily  help  here — has  a  stupendous 
burden  placed  upon  her.  She  carries  the  missionary  obligation 
of  the  whole  world,  home  and  foreign.  There  will  be  a  tendency 
to  cut  down  all  contributions  for  regular  religious  activities, 
but  such  retrenchment  must  not  be  allowed.  Hold  fast  to  first 
things  in  these  trying  times.  Remember  that  the  program 
of  the  kingdom  is  not  changed  by  war,  and  that  our  country  is 
not  worth  dying  for  if  she  loses  her  own  soul.  Maintain  and 
strengthen  the  home-base  by  giving  even  more  largely  of  your- 
selves and  your  money  to  every  department  of  religious  activity.' ' 


STEPS   IN   RUSSIA'S   RELIGIOUS 
EMANCIPATION 

THE  POWER  OF  THE  HOLY  SYNOD  of  Russia  is 
revolutionized  along  with  the  Government,  and  this 
fact  must  not  be  overlooked  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  of  the  revolution.  Religious  liberty  may  not 
spring  full  blown,  but  the  power  that  blasted  it  is  quelled.  On 
April  4,  all  the  laws  in  force  limiting  Russian  citizens  in  their 
creeds  and  religion  were  repealed.  By  this  means  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  finds  that  its  supremacy,  which,  as  The 
Missionary  Review  of  the  World  (New  York)  remarks,  "has  been 
marked  by  tyranny  and  intolerance  equal  to  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  central  Europe,"  has  ended.  A  Russian  writer  con- 
nected with  the  Birzheviya  Vedemosti  (Petrograd),  recently  in 
this  country,  points  out  that  the  discriminatory  measures  put 
in  force  by  the  Synod  were  largely  responsible  for  the  rise  in 
power  of  the  notorious  Rasputin  and  the  fall  of  the  Czar  and 
the  house  of  Romanoff.  The  Jews  have  not  been  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  in  Russia  for  religious  beliefs.  'The  Church  discriminated 
bitterly  and  brutally  also  against  the  Poles,  who  are  Roman 
Catholics,"  says  Dr.  Avram  Coralnik  in  The  Christian  Work 
(New  York);  "the  Mohammedans,  who  form  a  great  part  of 
the  population  of  Kazan,  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  Caucasus, 
Khiva,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  central  Asia;  Stundists,  which  is  a  sect 
somewhat  like  the  Baptists;  the  Molokani,  the  Dukhobortsi, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  mention."     We  learn  that — 

"Even  the  dominant  Church  was  not  particularly  happy 
under  the  rule  of  Rasputin,  and  through  him  of  the  Khlysti. 
This  sect  recognizes  no  law  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  and 
believes  that  sin  expiates  sin.  It  may  be  hard  in  the  United 
States  to  understand  this  kind  of  religion,  but  it  exists,  and  it 
gave  Russia  Rasputin. 

"About  ten  years  ago  a  movement  was  started  among  some 
of  the  clergy  for  a  separation  of  the  Church  and  the  state,  and 
a  great  many  intellectuals,  like  Professor  Bulgakov,  worked  to 
accomplish  it.  Filonenko,  a  clergyman  and  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma,  announced  that  Russia  had  been  brought  to 
the  verge  of  ruin  by  the  close  connection  between  the  Czar  and 
the  priests,  and  there  could  be  no  hope  of  averting  disaster 
unless  there  was  a  separation. 

"It  looks  now  as  if  the  new  Government  is  going  to  institute 
decisive  reforms  in  the  religious  life  of  Russia;  not  only  to 
abolish  restrictions  on  creeds  and  faiths,  not  only  to  cease 
oppressing:  the  great  masses  of  sectarians  among  the  Jews,  but 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  final  separation  of  Church  and  state, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  elevating  the  religious  spirit  of  Russia, 
which  has  been  so  depraved  by  centuries  of  politics  in  Russia." 

The  restrictions  and  ordinances  against  the  Jews  would  fill 
libraries,  we  are  told  by  this  same  non-Jewish  Russian;  altho, 
as  he  adds,  the  fundamental  laws  themselves  are  not  especially 
oppressive.     Further — 

"The  old  governments  did  what  they  could  to  make  the  lives 
of  the  Jews  impossible,  by  provisional  restrictions,  special  laws, 
so-called  interpretations  of  the  Senate,  and  by  local  enactments 
for  which  the  Governors  of  the  provinces  were  solely  responsible. 
The  policy  of  Russia,  up  to  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  was  to 
assimilate  and  Russify  the  Jews;  but  with  the  coming  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  Nicholas  II.,  the  gov- 
ernmental policy  changed  radically.  They  wanted  not  to  as- 
similate the  Jews,  but  to  exterminate  them,  or  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  country.  This  policy  was  best  exprest  in  the  famous 
words  of  Plehve,  who  said:  'We  want  to  exterminate  one-third 
of  the  Jews  by  every  means  possible,  to  get  another  third  out 
of  the  country,  and  to  convert  the  last  third  into  Christians.' 

"The  most  terrible  thing  in  Russia  in  the  last  twenty  years 
was  that  the  Government  tried  and  partly  succeeded  in  sowing 
hatred  for  the  Jews  among  the  Russian  people,  who  are  naturally 
tolerant  and  broad.  The  man  on  the  street  came  finally  to 
believe  that  the  Jew,  whatever  his  position,  was  an  outlaw  and 
an  outcast,  and  not  protected  by  law. 

"There  is  now  hope  that  not  only  will  the  Jews  of  Russia 
become  free,  but  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  their  country,  and  this  is  especially  important 
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because  of  the  relations  between   Russia  and  the  great  trade 
nations  like  England  and  the  United  States." 

The  administration  of  the  Church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Procurator  Lvoff.  Cts  reception  by  the  civil  powers  as  a 
free  body  was  i  he  more  cordial  "  because  it  has  long  been  evident 
thai  the  Church  was  as  much  a  victim  of  the  reactionary  pro- 
Germans  as  was  the  nation  as  a  whole."  This  is  the  statement 
made  in  The  Continent  (Chicago)  by  Prof.  Samuel  N.  Harper, 
of  the  Universih  of  Chicago,  in  charge  of  a  new  department  of 
Russian  languages  and  institutions  there.     Ho  continues: 

"It  was  the  presentation  of  evidence  showing  this  condition, 
indeed,  that  won  to  I  lie  revolution  the  powerful  support  of  most 
of  the  united  nobility.  'The  nobles  saw  only  too  clearly  that  the 
Rasputin  s  were  dominating  both  Church  and  state. 

"Certain  steps  may  have  to  be  taken,  carefully  and  slowly, 
before  the  Russian  is  as  free  in  his  religion  as  the  American.  The 
0,000,000  -lews  of  Russia  for  the  time  being  probably  will  be 
limited  in  their  right  to  purchase  and  hold  land,  for  the  Russian 
.Jew  by  his  training  is  overinclined  to  land  speculation.  For  the 
present,  also,  as  a  body,  the  Jews  may  be  kept  from  high  office, 
whether  civil,  judicial,  or  military;  even  so,  several  Jews  already 
have  been  given  exalted  positions  under  the  new  Government. 

"The  new  Russia  perforce  moves  cautiously;  burned  once  by 
the  fire  of  pro-Germanism,  it  intends  to  leave  no  matches  or 
inflammatory  material  lying  ready  at  the  hand  of  reactionaries. 
And  centimes  of  oppression  under  the  old  regime  have  made  it 
far  too  easy  for  individual  Russian  Jews  to  serve  as  a  valuable 
aid  to  treasonable  pro-Germans.  Let  the  war  once  be  well  won, 
Germany  vanquished,  and  the  Jew  educated  even  slightly  in 
better  ways;  and  the  5,000,000  will  see  the  full  light  of  religious 
freedom. 

"Some  of  the  12,000,000  dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church 
also  may  have  to  wait  a  little  longer  for  their  perfect  liberty,  for 
certain  leaders  in  at  least  two  evangelical  bodies  have  been  some- 
what, too  friendly  with  Russia's  national  foe  to  win  immediate 
and  complete  confidence  for  their  churches.  Even  the  Baptists, 
gloriously  represented  by  that  remarkable  leader,  Pastor  William 
Fetler,  have  fallen  under  temporary  suspicion.  It  is  not  for- 
gotten that  less  than  two  years  ago  a  brother  of  Pastor  Fetler, 
who  is  a  lawyer,  came  under  suspicion  of  being  connected  with 
the  pro-German  movement. 

"Common  knowledge  in  circles  high  and  low,  also,  has  con- 
victed the  Mennonites  too  of  overfamiliarity  with  German 
language  and  ideals.  An  official  report  published  not  long  ago 
— by  the  old  Government,  it  must  be  granted— found  the  Men- 
nonites in  the  south  writing  freely  to  Germany  in  1913-14,  using 
the  German  language  exclusively.  'See,  these  Mennonites 
can  not  even  speak  Russian!'  it  was  said  of  them  then.  Where 
such  suspicions  were  rife  even  a  year  ago,  loyal  Russians  this 
year  find  it  hard  to  feel  all  the  Mennonites  ripe  for  perfect  liberty 
for  religious  propagandism. 

"Only  temporary  are  such  fears  and  such  restrictions,  never- 
theless. Jews,  Mennonites,  and  Baptists  alike  within  five  or 
six  years  will  have  their  full  liberty  and  be  as  free  to  worship 
in  then  chapels  and  synagogs  as  the  Orthodox  will  be  to  gather 
in  the  state  churches." 


CHINA'S  MORAL  EXAMPLE  TO  ENGLAND.— China  really 
challenges  England  at  the  same  time  that  she  puts  her  back  up 
at  Germany.  She  has  closed  the  door  upon  opium;  but  India, 
which  formerly  furnished  her  the  drug,  still  produces  it  for  coun- 
t  ri.'s  which  do  not  prohibit  its  importation — "all  of  them,"  points 
out  The  Challenge,  "countries  which  are  not  self -governed."  It 
is  questionable,  as  this  London  Anglican  weekly  points  out, 
whether  the  British  interests  profiting  by  the  export  of  opium 
from  India  will  have  the  courage  to  emulate  the  example  of 
China.    At  the  same  time — 

"It  is  ominous  that  the  wealthy  European  community  of 
Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements  enjoy  a  great  alleviation 
from  taxation  because  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on 
opium  sold,  in  spite  of  protests  from  its  best  elements,  to  the 
Chinese  population.  Similar  instances  of  profits  reaped  from  the 
sale  of  opium  to  undeveloped  peoples  are  to  be  found  in  Borneo 
and  elsewhere. 

"Again,  opium  in  the  subtler  and  more  dangerous  form  of 
morphin  is  produced  by  private  firms  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  and  smuggled  into  China  and  elsewhere.    The  trade  is 


at   present  in  few  hands,  and  could  be  checked  with  compara- 
tive facility." 

An  American  religious  journal,  The  Continent  (Presbyterian . 
Chicago),  sees  a  bit  of  characteristically  Chinese  astutn 
"in  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  which  immediately 
preceded  the  antiopium  embargo."  Of  course,  it  mistook  Chinas 
act,  which  was  no  more  than  a  suspension  of  relations,  but  the 
argument  holds  good  for  either: 

"By  entering  the  world  war  as  an  ally  of  the  British,  China 
makes  it  impossible  for  Britain  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  on  this 
.subject,  no  matter  what  the  effect  may  be  in  India. 

"It  is  certainly  unthinkable  that  under  any  circumstances 
Englishmen  of  to-day  would  be  willing  to  fight  another  'opium 
war '  against  China,  but  even  so  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  neatly 
the  Chinese  have  made  it  impossible  for  the  English  to  object 
if  they  were  so  inclined.  Not  only  ought  Britain  to  admire 
China  for  its  bravery,  but  it  ought  itself  to  take  to  heart  the  con- 
trast between  China's  bold  morality,  extinguishing  its  own  worst 
vice  by  prohibitory  law,  and  the  temporizing  of  the  present 
Lloyd  George  cabinet,  which  dares  not  do  the  same  thing  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  called  by  the  Premier  himself  Britain's  worst 
enemy.  Indeed,  for  that  matter,  the  United  States,  too,  might 
look  and  take  a  lesson  of  the  same  sort." 


WAR-PERILS   FOR  THE  CHILDREN 

1EST  WE  FORGET  THE  CHILDREN  in  the  forth- 
coming stress  of  war-times  the  National  Child  Labor 
■"*  Committee  urges  an  organized  campaign  against  any 
attempt  to  drag  them  into  the  conflict.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  ill  effects  of  war  upon  the  children  of  England,  where  the 
entire  school  system  collapsed  and  the  welfare  of  the  children 
was  sacrificed  to  national  defense.  To  prevent  such  a  condi- 
tion in  this  country,  the  committee  offers  this  platform  as  a 
working  basis  for  all  child-welfare  organizations: 

"Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  the  school  system  in 
your  vicinity  either  by  relaxing  the  enforcement  of  compulsory 
education  or  by  cutting  down  school  funds. 

"Oppose  all  attempts  to  break  down  labor  laws  of  your  State 
either  by  giving  children  special  permits  to  work,  or  by  ex- 
empting certain  establishments  from  the  laws  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor. 

"Support  as  usual  local  and  national  social  agencies." 

The  Committee's  further  statements  are  given  in  a  condensed 
form  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"Emphasis  is  put  upon  the  need,  especially  during  the  war, 
for  supporting  all  measures  that  may  lead  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Child  Labor  Law,  which  failed  in  the  last  Congress. 

"As  to  conditions  in  Europe,  the  Committee  points  out  that 
the  children  were  forgotten  and  neglected,  and  that  laws  gov- 
erning school  attendance,  hours  of  labor,  club,  and  settlement 
work,  and  the  interests  of  the  young  in  general  were  either 
relaxed  or  ceased  to  exist. 

"In  Great  Britain,  schools  were  taken  for  military  purposes; 
teachers  were  enUsted,  repairs  and  supplies  were  cut  down: 
evening  schools,  medical  and  dental  inspection  ceased,  and  age 
limits  were  changed  so  that  150,000  pupils  between  eleven  and 
thirteen  went  to  work,  and  300,000  of  five  years  and  under  were 
left  without  instruction. 

"Statistics  show  that  juvenile  delinquency  in  England  in- 
creased 34  per  cent.  In  Berlin,  during  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
twice  as  many  crimes  were  committed  by  children  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  In  Budapest  3,000  munition-workers  were 
children  under  twelve. 

"In  England,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  Health  of 
Munition-Workers  Committee,  which  recommended  that  chil- 
dren should  not  be  employed  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day 
or  at  night. 

"'It  was  also  found,'  declares  the  Committee,  'that  munition- 
workers  had  been  allowed  to  reach  a  state  of  reduced  efficiency 
and  lowered  health  which  might  have  been  avoided  without 
reduction  of  output  by  attention  to  daily  and  weekly  rest.' 

"With  these  examples  in  mind  the  Committee  appeals  to  all 
to  guard  the  rising  generation  'not  only  against  immediate 
breakdown,  but  also  against  the  imposition  of  strains  that  may 
stunt  their  future  growth  and  development.'" 
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OVER  A  HALF-MILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  HUNGRY  CHILDREN 


"O 


NE  NEVER  THINKS  OF  THE  WORK,  it  is  of  the 
children — and  we  know  they  love  us — we  see  them 
being  kept  alive!     Some  of  them  are  getting  stronger 
— these  weaklings.     What  more  can  we  wish?" 

So  said  one  Belgian  Relief  worker  in  Brussels,  in  charge  of 
one  cantine  for  children  below  normal  health.  In  these  can- 
tines,  or  dining-rooms,  thousands  of  such  children  have  been 
fed  each  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  the  "Little  Bees,"  a  society 
organized  for  their  special  care;  fed  by  women,  as  one  American 
woman  has  told  us,  "cooking  for,  scrubbing  for,  and  yearning 
over"  these  the  more  helpless,  "while  caring  always  for  their 
own  families  at  home."  But  they  never  think  of  the  work  in 
terms  of  tiredness. 

"It  is  America  that  is  doing  the  astonishing  things,"  this  one 
worker  said;   "WE  MUST  give  ourselves,  but  you  need  not." 

Yet  if  we  need  not,  if  we  can  not,  give  ourselves,  may  not 
many  of  us  give  still  more  of  our  substance?  Or  may  not  some 
who  have  not  yet  given,  begin  to  give  NOW?  Is  it  not  both 
our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  see  that  more  of  those  hungry, 
subnormal  children  are  "being  kept  alive"  ?  Is  there  not  some 
one,  among  those  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest,  who  has 
not  yet  contributed  to  this  Fund,  who  will  agree  to  furnish 
that  Extra  Ration  required  (at  a  cost  of  but  $12  a  child  a  whole 
year)  for  the  75  children  of  Graesen  t  And  some  one  who  will 
do  likewise  for  the  90  children  of  Dormael  ?  Or  the  50  children 
of  Hamme  ?  Is  there  not  some  community,  or  church,  or  other 
organization,  rich  enough,  unselfish  enough,  humanitarian 
enough,  to  pledge  such  care  for  the  500  children  of  Quenast?  All 
these  communes  named  are  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Brabant, 
not  far  from  Brussels,  terribly  devastated  and  in  sorest  need. 
To  see  their  children  "being  kept  alive,"  to  know  them  "getting 
stronger,"  those  underfed  "weaklings,"  what  giver  would  not 
be  gladdened,  what  heart  would  not  beat  faster,  what  life 
would  not  be  richer? 

The  Digest's  readers  have  done  nobly.  Their  donations 
total  now  over  a  half-million  dollars.  It  is  a  princely  sum, 
but  divided  among  them  all,  in  answer  to  so  loud  a  human  cry, 
it  is  pitifully  small.  To  make  up  the  round  million  dollars  will 
not  tax  them  unduly,  we  believe,  even  in  face  of  conditions 
which  now  exist.  May  we  not  record  soon  the  responses  which 
will  mean  this  amount?  Think  of  those  cantines  to  which 
those  hungry  little  ones  go  from  day  to  day,  in  sunshine  or  in 
rain,  and  where  the  patient  women  toil  for  them  untiringly. 
Think  of  your  own  children  as  possibly  in  such  dire  want,  and 
let  your  great-heartedness  pull  open  your  purse  as  it  has  never 
done  before. 


M 


ORE  PROOFS  OF  SACRIFICE  come  to  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  every  day  from  donors  to  the  Belgian 
Children's  Fund.  We  know  our  readers  have  not 
tired  of  them  by  what  the  mails  testify  and  by  their  daily 
effect  upon  us.  "Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
space  you  devote  to  this  work,"  writes  a  physician  in  Niagara 
Falls,  "and  to  assure  you  that  your  readers  are  all  the  more 
satisfied  for  seeing  the  appeal  which  might  otherwise  be  for- 
gotten." He  emphasizes  liberally  his  words,  and  they  are 
reechoed  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"I  am  sending  $12  to  take  care  of  one  child,"  writes  a  California 
man,  whose  total  remittance  is  over  $60,  and  who  tells  how  this 
was  obtained  bv  his  effort  and  The  Digest's  aid,  and  who  adds: 
"I  have  cut  out  tea  and  coffee  and  we  are  having  desserts  only 
twice  a  week." 

Four  remittances  within  two  months,  of  $60  each,  from  one 
man  in  Douglas,  Arizona,  attest  in  a  most  eloquent  way  his 
persistent  interest.  And  when  a  High  School  Senior  in  Omaha 
receives  twelve  dollars  for  her  graduation  use  in  June,  and 
needs  the  money,  yet  returns  it  and  asks  that  it  be  sent  for  the 
relief  of  starving  Belgian  children,  her  interest  and  her  nobility 
of  character  are  equally  attested. 

Adding  another  unit  to  several  previous  remittances,  a 
physician's  wife  in  Alabama  says  that  subscriptions  from  mem- 
bers of  her  family  have  been  "largely  the  outcome  of  a  joint 
agreement  at  our  table  to  use  the  amount  expended  for  butter, 
excepting  one  pound  per  week,  for  the  Belgian  Fund." 

"This  was  my  baby's  bank  account,"  writes  a  mother  en- 
closing her  remittance  of  $21,  "but  he  will  never  need  it,  as  the 
dear  little  one  left  us  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  would  like  to  feel 
it  was  helping  some  other  child." 

Of  the  $44  sent  from  the  San  tee  (Indian)  Normal  Training 
School,  $23  came  from  the  Indians  themselves  and  spelled  "in 
many  cases  actual  sacrifice." 

Through  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  staff  came  a 
remittance  of  $12,  sent  for  the  "Sunshine  Club,"  of  Kirkwood, 
Missouri,  "composed  of  ten  little  girls  between  seven  and  ten 
years  of  age,"  and  he  says: 

"They  earned  every  cent  of  this  by  making  paper  flowers  and 
selling  them;  and  if  ever  a  contribution  was  given  wherein  every 
penny  was  accompanied  by  hard-earned  and  sympathetic  service, 
this  one  is.  Your  movement  for  the  Belgian  children  is  teach- 
ing many  of  our  children  a  broader  conception  of  unselfish  love." 

From  a  teacher  of  theology  in  Texas  comes  a  remittance  of 
only  one  dollar,  but  hear  what  he  says:  "So  long  as  our  circum- 
stances may  permit,  and  the  necessity  therefor  remains,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  like  amount  each  week";  and  this 
because  of  "  a  lovely  little  girl  of  eight  and  a  half  years,"  departed. 


Make  all  checks,  money-orders,  or  other  remittances  payable  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  make  them  as  large  as  possible, 
and  address  all  letters  to  Belgian  Children's  Fund,  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  April  25  to  May  1  inclusive. 


$1,200.00 — Fourth  contribution  from  the  generous  peo- 
ple of  Franklin.  Pa.,  making  $9,200.00  to  date,  to 
apply  on  their  subscription  nf  $9,780.00  to  care  for  the 
Belgian  children  of  Hingene.  Special  acknowledgment 
is  due  to  the  Elks'  Lodge  of  Franklin  for  about  $600.00 
of  this  remittance,  being  one-half  the  proceeds  realized 
from  their   annual  entertainment  for  their  Charity   Fund. 

$557.77— Owensboro,   Ky..   Ladies'   Belgian  Committee. 

$500.00 — First  payment  by  the  children  and  citizens  of 
Thomasville,  Ga..  for  the  support,  of  the  children  of 
Gelrode,  Belgium — a  splendid  start  on  the  generous  un- 
dertaking of  Thomasville. 

$500.00  Each — Dr.  C.  N.  Spratt.  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
Anonymous. 

$468.45 — People  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  through  the  efforts 
of  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Randall,  Mrs.  John  S.  Porter  and 
Miss  Margaret  Corcoran,  as  follows:  Box  at  East  Sagi- 
naw Club,  $87.02;  H.  W.  Kinney,  $25.00;  Box  at  Saints 
Peter  and  Paul  Church,  $24.50;  Box  at  St.  Mary's 
Church,  $23.94;  Box  at  Second  National  Bank.  $20.23; 
Henry  Wickes  Randall.  Jr.,  $15.00;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Ewen, 
$12.00;    Contributions   of   less   than   $12.00   each.    $260.76. 

$433.00— Outlook  Club  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  through 
the  efforts   of  Mrs.   William  Cairns. 

$400.00— Third  Contribution,  making  $1,200.00  to  date, 
from   the   Mountain   States  Lumber   Dealers'   Association. 

$360.00 — "E.    W.    C,"    Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

$340.58 — Children  of  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Public 
Schools. 


$204.40 — Board  of  Relief  and  Masonic  Lodge,  Salt 
Lake    City,    Utah. 

$200.00— To  apply  on  the  Champaign  (HI.)  fund  for 
the  care  of  the  children  on  the  bread  line  in  Muysen 
and    adjoining   communes. 

$200.00  Each— First  Methodist  Church,  Houston,  Tex., 
being  first  instalment  on  pledges  aggregating  nearly 
$1,500.00,  Alex.  L.  Moreau,  First  Baptist  Sunday  School, 
Detroit,    Mich. 

$150.00  Each — Elsie,  Sarah  and  Nelson  Wagner,  "A 
Friend,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A.  Swope  (second  large  con- 
tribution). Realized  from  the  sale  of  several  pieces  of 
jewelry  received  from  anonymous  donors,  1  Diamond 
Ring,  1  Wedding  Ring,  1  Gold  Ring,  1  Lavalliere. 

$136.00— Women   of  Lansing,    Mich. 

$120,007-1.   M.   Cagwin   and  Friends. 

$111.00— Saturday    Night    Club,    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 

$104.70— W.   C.   T.   U..   Gardiner,   Ore. 

$100.00  Each— Charles  Burgess,  D.  J.  Cullinan,  Harri- 
son L.  Beatty,  Robert  P.  Watt,  Mrs.  C.  deF.  Brunsman, 
People  of  Johnson   City,    Tenn.,    and   Vicinity. 

$84.00— Mrs.    G.   H.    Brown. 

$70.07 — Portland  Avenue  Christian  Church  Sunday 
School,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

$63.41  Each— The  Christian  Standard,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
from  various  subscribers,  C.  W.  Robertson  and  Family, 
$12.00;  Fred  Clark,  $12.00;  Bible  School,  Patoka,  Til.    (by 


Chas.    E.    Blankinship) ,    $16.81;    contributions    less    than 
$12.00— $22.60. 

$62.00— "H.  &  M.   &  H.,"   Denver,   Col. 

$6 i. 25— Advent   Christian    Church,    Hartford,    Conn. 

$60.00  Each— First  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,    H.    F.    Boughey,    "Cochise,"    D.    J.    Cahill. 

$54.00 — Jasper  H.  Stidham  Memorial  Church,  Taylor's 
Station,   Ind.,    sent  by   Anna   M.    Lutz. 

$52.35— Pendleton  St.   Baptist  Church,   Greenville,  S.   C. 

$50.44—  Sent  in  by  C.  C.  Sutton,  Freeland,  Md..  for 
the  following  churches:  Mt.  Zion  Methodist  Protestant 
Church,  $12.61;  Pine  Grove  United  Brethren  Church, 
$12.61;  Gunpowder  Baptist  Church,  $12.61;  Eklo  M.  E. 
Church,    $12.61. 

$50.00  Each — C.  C.  Batchelder,  Hong  Kong,  China. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Canfleld.  Helen  V.  Roberts,  L.  V.  Almiral. 
Mrs.  Mark  L.  Leister,  O.  T.  Wallace,  Miss  D.  Edsall. 
United  Evangelical  Churches  at  New  Kingston.  Middle- 
sex and  Letort  Springs.  Pa..  Tucker.  Hanford  Co.,  J.  R. 
Jackson,  R.  L.  Livermore,  W.  F.  and  S.  C.  Hutcheson, 
First  Parish  Church  School,  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Em- 
ployees of  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Wash- 
ington,   D.    C„    Anonymous. 

$49.50— Garfield    Grange  317.   Estaeada.    Ore. 
$48.00 — Presbyterian    Church,     Starkville,    Miss. 
$45.25 — First     Metnodist     Protestant     Church,     Newark, 
N.    J. 

$44.40 — St.    Mary's   Episcopal    Church,    Graham,    Va. 
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ANNOUNCING 


This  Streamline  Model,  with  its  smoothly- 
flowing  lines  and  melting  curves,  is  styled 
for  permanence. 

It  is  new.  There  is  an  exhilarating  fresh- 
ness in  the  curving  pendant,  the  graceful 
bow,  the  big,  clear  dial,  the  exquisite  engrav- 
ing. And  the  intrinsic  Elgin  excellence 
is  revealed  in  every  detail  of  the  exclusive 
movement. 

Ideal  as  a  Qraouation  orlffdding  Cjift 

Your  Jeweler  will  enjoy  showing  you  the  Streamline 
Model.  Illustrated  folder  on  request. 

FOR  TH£  LITTLE  FOLKS:  Send  a  tuo-cent  stamp  fir  "JMore  Adventures 
of 'JMr  Tick-Mouse" 'another  delightful  picture-book  of  Bedtime  Stories. 

ELGIN  W-ATTOWA1L  'WMTCM.  CQMPAEW 

(AJesianers  and  Tkoducers 
■   ELGINi*J*S*A* 


$44.00      |,i    league.    New    York    City. 

$40.00    Each  -  E.     Stanley    Clarko,    Marl-Blenheim     Ern- 
ie   City,    N.    J. 

$36.15— St.  Jamefl  Parish,  Protestant  Episcopal  Chun  h, 
Traccys    Landing.    Md. 

$36.00    Each     Geo.    K.     \  >    brli       Jr.,     reffei    o    O 
i  ■        Pn  .in  terian    I  hurch,    Butler,    Pa. 

$35.00— East  Sixth   Street   Baptist    Church,    Erie,   Pa. 

$34.00— Saint.  Tames    Parish,   Great    Barring-ton,    Mass. 

$33.00— M.  E.   Church   South,   Chllhowie,    Va. 

$32.86 — St.  Paul's  Reformed  Sunday  Scliool,  Monroe,  Pa. 

$30.00  Each— l:*  ,  i  Crockei  fTii  I  M.  E.  Church,  Bo 
selle  Park,   N,   J..   Mis3  Haskell's   School,   Boston,    Mass, 

$29.73— First   Baptist  Church,   Greeley,   Colo. 

$29.00 — Presbyterian    Church,    Greenfield,    Iowa. 

$26.60.— The  People  of  Katalla,   Alaska. 

$26.00 — Mrs.    H.    H.,    Jo    and    Mary    Sanderson. 

$25.25 — Robert    Cousins    and    Friends. 

$25.00  Each— Clara  X.  Hidden.  A.  W.  Arnall,  Paul  I.. 
Rinck,  "I.  St.  C."  and  "J.  K.  W.,"  H.  K.  Tallant,  Mrs. 
D.  H.  Gorring,  Zella  and  Marshall  McCartney,  W.  A. 
Avey,  E.  C.  Tecktonius,  A.  U.  Manet,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 
Methodist  Men's  Bible  Class,  C.  Davis  English.  Air.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Wise,  H.  M.  McSee,  "E.  C.  D.,"  Union 
Presbyterian  Church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  J.  L.  Sperting. 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Dolbeer,  Molly  Orr,  Lake  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Hilton,  N.  Y.,  "S.  A.  K.,"  Horace  Mann.  Dr. 
J.  A.  Perrin,  Dr.  P.  C.  Kalloeh,  P.  W.  Leet,  Harriet  L. 
Lozier,   Miss  May   G.    Cummings,   William  Farmer   Stokey. 

$24.85— Community   Mass   Meeting,    Angelica,    N.    T. 

$24.00  Each— L.  J.  Barber,  Virginia  Bhodes  McKee. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  and  Miss  Marie  Walker,  Alice  Oppenbeim. 
liiggs  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  Biggs.  Cal..  Children 
of  Christ  Episcopal  Sunday  School,  Schuyler.  Ya  ,  P  L 
McCain,  The  Woman's  Club,  Mission,  Tex.,  May  S 
Romer  Two  Atlanta.  Ga..  Friends  and  Sympathizers. 
Mrs.  William  M.  Kingsley.  Junior  Christian  Endeavor. 
£resbyterian  Church.  Ferguson,  Mo.,  Sidney  M.  Spiegel. 
iV  ,    ',  *"   Mernoriam,   Mr.    and  Mrs.    C.   B.   Reynolds. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  McDiarmid.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.'  Dade, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Priddie.  Miss  Marion  Carpenter.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   R.   W.   Wright. 

$22.10  Each— Richard  H.  Gusnee,  The  Mill  Creek  Sun- 
day  School,    Church   of   The  Brethren,   Port.  Republic.    Ya. 

$21.91— Town   of   Tazewell,    Ya. 

$21.46— Minneapolis  and  Yggdrasil  Lodges  of  Theo- 
Bophical    Society,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

$21.00— In    Memory    of    Baby    Charles    K.    Mueller. 

$20.25— Outlook  and  Liberty  Methodist  Sunday  Schools, 
Outlook,    Wash. 

$20.00  Each— May  Parkhurst,  Mrs.   A.  Bratt,  Rev.  G.  J. 

Kelly.  L.  L.   Marcell. 

$19.10— First   Baptist   Church,    North   East,    Pa. 

$18.75 — High    School.    West   Paris,    Maine. 

$18.00  Each— Opti-Mate  Bible  Class.  Chlllicothe,  Ohio, 
Moweaqua,    111..    Baptist.    Sunday    School. 

$17.15 — Peninsular  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Ann 
Arbor,    Mich. 

$16.65 — East   Baptist   Sunday    School,    Lebanon,    Ohio. 

$16.00  Each— Mrs.  K.  G.  Warner,  Sperryville,  Ya.. 
Elks  Club,  Redding,  Cal..  Church  of  The  Brethren.  Green- 
springs,    Ohio. 

$15.00  Each— Church  of  The  Brethren.  Preston,  Minn 
*'M.  C.  A.,"  H.  P.  Wright,  Miss  Carrie  E.  Hill.  Children 
of  St.  George's  Sunday  School.  Perryman.  Md.,  Mrs.  F. 
J.  Steinert,  C.  C.  Arbuthnal,  H.  H.  Everett,  Teachers  and 
Pupils  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  High  School.  Brethren  in 
Christ    Church,    Abilene,    Kans.,    Anonymous. 

$14.15 — Union  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Schenec- 
tady,  N.   Y. 

$14.00    Each — Alice   S.    Barton.    Anonymous. 

$13.94— Pupils    of   Clyde,    Ohio,    Public    Schools. 

$13.83— Woodville.    Va. 

$13.50— Students    of    the    Racine.    Wis..    High    School. 

$13.30 — Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society,  First  Presbyterian 
Church,    Anderson,    S.    C. 

$13.13— Presbyterian    Church,    Shermansdale,    Pa. 

$13.00  Each^Utilian  Club,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  People 
of    Brunswick,    Maine,    Bunnie    and    Kennie    Thompson. 

$12.50  Each — Group  of  Young  Women  in  Sacramtnto, 
Cal.,  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Mays,  .lames.  Elizabeth  and  George 
Greenwood,    Dunbar.    Pa.,    A.    E.    Comstock. 

$12.49— Girls  of  Miss  Cartmell's  Sunday  School  Class. 
First    Presbyterian    Church.    Portland.    Ore. 

$12.35 — Sunbeam  Band,  Woodcraft  League,  Edgewater, 
N.   J. 


Tyson       Kales,       Florence        F. 


$12.25       Each— Marie 

Culbertson. 

$12.10  Each— Miss  Olive  N.  Tuttle,  First  Presbyterian 
Sunday  School,  Clarendon.  Ark..  Girls  of  Xew  Jersey 
Academy,    Logan,    Utah, 

$12.00  Each — A.  C.  W..  First  Presbyterian  Sunday 
School,  Edgewater,  X.  J.,  Marjorie  A.  Thomas,  Woman's 
Club,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing.  Mich.. 
Thos.  D.  Darby,  Alfred  and  Margaret  M.  Kinsey,  Mar- 
jorie R.  Ried,  The  Misses  Edith  and  Ethel  Gibson.  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Marion  J.  Dye,  T.  B..  E.  R. 
Newman.  Mabel  E.  Bigelow.  Fred  Thomas,  Walter  H. 
Hersey,  F.  G.  Axtell,  William  Pirie.  F.  L.  W..  Walter  G. 
Smith.  R.  S.  Burnham.  Mrs.  I.  Lees  and  Family,  Mamie 
Fraser  Society.  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Lancaster,  S. 
C,  Ashland,  Ore..  Study  Club,  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe,  C. 
T\  Joseph,  Ada  Chappie  Cotton,  Five  Slauson  Cousins, 
Harriet  P.  Gunnele.  Enfield  Joiner.  S.  A.  Maria-Ferriera. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Brewer.  W.  C.  Lubrecht.  H.  C. 
Harnish  Literature  and  Art  Department.  The  Woman's 
Club  of  Mount  Yernon.  HI..  R.  E.  Adams.  Miss  Prudence 
Robinson,  Junior  Department  of  Rivermont  Avenue  Bap- 
tist Sunday  School  and  Others,  Lynchburg.  Ya.,  Rev.  E. 
R.  Martin,  Dr.  Helen  Taft  Cleaves.  Rochester.  Tex..  High 
School.  Mrs.  F.  Cochrane.  Airs.  Ralph  Tuggle,  Margaret 
McKeown,  Dr.  B.  H.  Woodard.  Junior  Endeavor  Society. 
Presbvterian  Church,  Christiana.  Pa..  Miss  Helen  E. 
Brown.  David  N.  Carlin,  Mrs.  Orland  P.  Merrill.  Four 
Universitv  of  Wisconsin  Girls.  Margaret  W.  Peek,  E.  E. 
Sarry,  A.  O.  Clark,  John  H.  Spear,  J.  C.  Garriott,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Blyth.  W.  O.  Griggs. 
Alice  G.  Crowell.  Stuart  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
W    Engle.  Coderre.  Sask..   Canada.   Mrs.   John  L.    Bishop. 
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Missionary  Society,  Hull  Memorial  Church,  Savannah,  Ga., 

E.  S.  Kassler.  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dexter,  Betty  Martin  Chapter 
D.  A.  K.,  Temple.  Tex..  Friendship  Church,  Howard 
County,  Mo..  Mrs  O.  P.  Schaub  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Hunter. 
Levi  S.  L'dall.  British  Ambulance  Society  of  Southern 
California,  Glendale,  Cal.,  \\".  H.  Roberts,  Dr.  L.  A. 
Schipfer.  T.  A.  Hamilton,  F.  Stanley  Piper,  Miss  Jane 
Hanna.  Katharine  S.  Ruggles,  Beniice  E.  McGregor,  I.  S. 
Bon  Duvant,  Adele  M.  Greig,  Edith  Maltby,  R.  T.  Cud- 
more,  Miss  Christine  N.  McCoo,  Mary  Elizabeth  and 
Irving  McNeil,  Jr..  Annie  Campbell,  Mrs.  E.  S.  P.,  Eliza- 
beth Jennings,  Laura  S.  Hebard,  Turie  Kerr,  Helena  M. 
Corey,  Third  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Toledo,  O., 
Adolph  Woltzer,  Marvin  West.  Geo.  O.  March,  Corona 
School.  Pueblo.  Colo..  Louis  B.  Bishop.  Susan  Dorothy 
Keeney.  E.  P.  Abbott,  Sarah  B.  Howell.  Kdward  Tegler, 
W.  \V.  Watson,  Jr..  Bliss  Dorothy  Watson  and  Alvin  J. 
Thuli.  Jr..  Miss  Emily  Baxter,  Adele  Sheldon,  G.  J. 
Tansey.  Wm.  J.  Braddock,  A  Chicago  Grandmother.  I>. 
Seats,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Emily  X.  Hamersly,  J.  M.  Mc- 
Anulty,  D.  A.  Kreider.  J.  W.  Humphrey.  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Cadby,  Percy  E.  Thomas  and  Family,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Knobel,  Ralph  G.  Knight.  Betty  Grover,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Pestana,  Christ  Church  Sunday  School.  Ontario,  Cal., 
Mrs.  C.  K.  Stahl,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Orange.  Tex..  W.  E.  Kent.  Eunice  Cooper,  A.  M. 
Eddy,  Wm.  R.  Colby.  R.  L.  Julian,  Frank  Bateman 
Stanger,  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Franklinville,  N.  Y., 
L.  J.  Birney,  Sarah  E.  Dodge.  I>.  P.  Perry,  Wm.  A. 
Landers.    "H.    S.    F. ."    T.    J.    Moore.    James   K.    Foreman. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  F.  M.  Whelan,  F.  B.  Bassett,  Alice 
Robertson,  J.  F.  Parrish.  Teachers  and  Officers  of  School 
for  the  Blind,  Faribault.  Minn..  J.  E.  Shero,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Braynard  and  Mrs.  Edwin  N.  Crasto,  Caroline 
R.  Walker,  Mrs.  Edwin  Moore,  W.  W.  Roberts,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Gain,  Mary  Mercer  Williamson,  G.  M.  Kirby,  Anna  P. 
Marsh,  Roswell  Parish,  Jr.,  Frances  E.  Page,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Melville  de  la  Vergne.  Irene  S.  Handloser,  Jos.  L. 
Rice,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Morrow,  R.  T.  Williams  and  Family, 
in  Memory  of  Althea,  J.  L.  Roberts,  W.  F.  Mason.  Jay 
Hampson,  Miss  Marcia  Waples.  Miss  Mary  L.  Hall, 
Mrs.  C.  D.  Kline,  C.  W.  Halfhill.  Numerous  angnymous 
items. 

Contributions   of   less   than    $12.00    each— $921.67. 
Previously   reported— $4S5. 996.43. 
Received   this   week— $15.^37.84. 
Total— $501,234.27. 


THE  LITANY  OF  THE  "POILU" 

IT  is  neither  a  paean  of  civilization  nor 
a  hymn  of  hate.  It  is  no  vainglorious 
boast  like  the  German  "Gott  Mit  Uns!" 
for  the  poilu  is  like  the  Englishman  and 
American  in  his  hatred  for  high-sounding 
phrases.  The  Litany  of  the  poilu  is  a 
trench  jest,  said  to  be  very  popular  along 
the  Aisne,  a  little  humor  aimed  to  break  the 
suspense  and  strain  of  waiting  under  shell- 
fire,  saying  nothing  about  the  objects  of 
the  war  or  the  purpose  of  the  soldiers, 
because  those  are  taken  for  granted. 

As  we  read  the  Litany,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  old  Camper's  Creed — "If  you  can 
help  it.  there's  no  use  kicking  about  it 
and  if  you  can't  help  it  there's  no  use 
kicking  about  it.  Grin."  The  same  idea 
in  the  conditions  of  trench-life  becomes: 

Of  two  things  one  is  certain:  Either 
you're  mobilized  or  you're  not  mobilized. 

If  you're  not  mobilized  there  is  no  need 
to  worry;  if  you  are  mobilized,  of  two 
things  one  is  certain:  Either  you're  behind 
the  lines  or  you're  on  the  front. 

If  you're  behind  the  lines  there  is  no 
need  to  worry;  if  you're  on  the  front,  of 
two  things  one  is  certain:  Either  you're 
resting  in  a  safe  place  or  you're  exposed 
to  danger. 

If  you're  resting  in  a  safe  place  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  if  you're  exposed  to 
danger,  of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Either  you're  wounded  or  you're  not 
wounded. 

If  you're  not  wounded  there  is  no 
need  to  worry;  if  you  are  wounded,  of 
two  things  one  is  certain:  Either  you're 
wounded  spriously  or  you're  wounded 
^lightly. 

If  you're  wounded  slightly  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  if  you're  wounded 
seriously,  of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Either  you  recover  or  you  die. 

If  you  recover  there  is  no  need  to 
worry;    if  you  die  you  can't  worry. 


'We  believe  it  will    outperform   any  genuinely   'stock'  car  in   the  world' 


urmer 


The  new  National  Twelve  excels  in 
outright  ability  the  champion  stock  car 
of  America,  which  was  a  National. 

We  honestly  believe,  and  our  belief  is 
substantiated  by  conclusive  tests,  that  it 
will  outperform  any  genuinely  "stock" 
car  in  the  world. 

It  will  travel  on  straightaways  at  fleeter 
speed, it  will  climb  hills  with  greater  will- 
ingness and  ease,  it  will  cover  rough 
country  with  surer  comfort  and  less  effort, 
than  cars  of  any  previous  type.  It  has 
proved  it;  it  will  prove  it  to  you. 

Its  power  is  tremendous,  unwearying  and  end- 
less, yet  smooth  as  satin,  and  quiet  as  a  Sunday 
morning. 

It  is  a  car  purely  masculine  in  character — big, 
spirited,  resolute — yet  it  is  handled  as  easily  as 
an  electric.  A  woman  can  drive  it  safely,  and 
with  confidence.     Women  do. 

With  all  its  power,  this  new  National  Twelve 
is  economical — delivering  more  miles  per  gal- 
lon than  any  other  car  of  corresponding  size  and 
power.  An  appliance  developed  by  our  engi- 
neers exacts  the  last  atom  of  energy  from  every 
drop  of  fuel. 

And  the  car  is  beautiful. 


7-Passenger  Touring  Car        .  -^  _^  ^s  __ 

-Passenger  Sport  (THie  StX  ^i8SO  ^&  ^e&C  *J 


Phaeton 


4-Passenger   Roadster 
Convertible  Tourine 
Sedan 


WHEELBASE    128    INCHES 


NATIONAL  MOTOR   CAR  &j  VEHICLE    CORPORATION    •    INDIANAPOLIS 

Seventeenth  Successful  Year 


I  K'O 
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Attachment 

With  its  special  features  is  the 
solution  of  the  delivery  problem, 
because  it  gives  lowest  first-cost, 
lowest  operating  cost — and  prac- 
tically no  depreciation. 

- — Special  bell  sprocket  attachment  saves  usual 
extra  costs  of  making  attachment. 

— Costs  only  1  Oc  to  1 2c  a  mile  including  driver 
and  housing — 7>^c  to  9c  per  ton  mile. 

- — Carrying  capacity  up  to  1  }j  ton,  and  still 
economical  on  500-lb.  loads. 

— Ford  chassis,   not  mutilated   in   any  way, 
retains  its  resale  value. 

Study  and  Compare  These 
Special  Truckford  Features 

Special  bell  sprocket  method 
of  attachment  makes  it  un- 
necessary to  cut  off  Ford 
axle  or  even  cut  new  key 
ways.  Original  wheels  and 
body  can  be  put  back  at  any 
time  without  expense. 

Chain  Driver-proves  most  ef- 
ficient in  delivering  power  to 
rear  wheels.  Slightly  slack 
chain  relievesstrain  of  starting 
and  stopping;  saves  road  jars 
and  strain  on  power  plant. 
Special  Sprints — long,  flex- 
ible (48  in.  x  2  }  i  in.).  Save 
danger  of  crystallization  of 
axle  or  frame  from  road 
shocks;  protect  load;  save 
engine ;  save  tires. 
Wheel  Base— 128  inches; 
8'  j  to  1  I  ;-  ft. loading  space 
back  of  driver's  seat.  Differ- 
With  Express  Body  ent  bodies  as  desired. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Folder 
and  Full  Particulars 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  economical, 
powerful,  and  durable  attachment  for  the  Ford 
Chassis.     Figure  out  and   tell   us  your   present 

I  truck  costs.     We  can  show  you  how  to  reduce 
them. 
Dealers:  Some  territory  still  open. 
Write  for  interesting  proposition. 


Ford  Axle  Not  Cut  Off 


With  Stake  Body 


EASTERN  TRUCKFORD   CO.,    Inc. 
905  White  Bldg.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Factory  in  Detroit.  Distributing 
stock  carried  also  in  Ogden,  Utah; 
St. Louis,  Mo.;  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

For   Canada  —  $450  ;    Canadian 
Truckford  Co.,  Toronto. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


TIM'',  production  on  the  American  Btage 
of  "The  Gods  of  the  Mountain  "  and 
other  fantastically  charming  plays  by  Lord. 
Dunsany  das  given  this  gifted  Irish  ivriter 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  circle  of  ad- 
mirers. He  is  a  lyric  poet  as  well  as  a 
dramatist;  he  is  particularly  skilful  in 
reflecting— even  in  producing — moods  by 
means  of  rime  and  rhythm.  This  group  of 
poems  (taken  from  the  London  Saturday 
Review)  is  characteristically  strong  in 
atmospheric  suggestion.  The  first  poem 
produces  on  the  reader  an  effect  like  that 
caused  by  some  of  the  eeriest  of  Algernon 
Blackwood's  short  stories. 

SONGS  FROM  AN  EVIL   WOOD 

By  Lord  Dunsany 

I 

There  is  no  wrath  In  the  stars, 

They  do  not  rage  in  the  sky ; 
I  look  from  the  evil  wood 

And  find  myself  wondering  why. 

Why  do  they  not  scream  out 

And  grapple  star  against  star, 
Soeking  for  blood  in  the  wood 

As  all  things  round  me  are? 

They  do  not  glare  like  the  sky 

Or  flash  like  the  deeps  of  the  wood; 

But  they  shine  softly  on 
In  their  sacred  solitude. 

To  their  high,  happy  haunts 

Silence  from  us  has  flown, 
She  whom  we  loved  of  old 

And  know  it  now  she  is  gone. 

When  will  she  come  again, 

Tho  for  one  second  only? 
She  whom  we  loved  is  gone 

And  the  whole  world  is  lonely. 

II 

Somewhere  lost  in  the  haze 

The  sun  goes  down  in  the  cold. 
And  birds  in  this  evil  wood 

Chirrup  home  as  of  old; 

Chirrup,  stir,  and  are  still 

On  the  high  twigs  frozen  and  thin. 

There  is  no  more  noise  of  them  now. 
And  the  long  night  sets  in. 

Of  all  the  wonderful  things 

That  I  have  seen  in  the  wood 
I  marvel  most  at  the  birds 

And  their  wonderful  quietude. 

For  a  giant  smites  with  his  club 

All  day  tho  tops  of  the  hill, 
Sometimes  he  rests  at  night, 

Oftener  he  beats  them  still. 

And  a  dwarf  with  a  grim  black  mano 

Raps  with  repeated  rage 
All  night  in  the  valley  below 

On  the  wooden  walls  of  his  cage. 

And  the  elder  giants  come 

Sometimes,  tramping  from  far 
Through  the  weird  and  flickering  light 

Made  by  an  earthly  star. 

And  the  &,iant  with  his  club, 

And  the  dwarf  with  rage  hi  his  breath, 
A  nd  the  elder  giants  from  far, 

They  are  all  the  children  of  Death. 

They  are  all  abroad  to-night 

And  are  breaking  the  hills  with  their  brood, 
And  the  birds  are  all  asleep 

Even  in  Plug  Street  Wood! 

Ill 

Tho  great  gims  of  England,  they  listen  mile  on  mile 
To  the  boasts  of  a  broken  War-Lord;    they  lift 
their  throats  and  smile; 

But  the  old  woods  are  fallen 
For  a  while. 

The  old  woods  are  fallen;  yet  will  they  come  again, 
They  will  come  back  some  springtime  with  the 
warm  winds  and  the  rain, 

For  Nature  guardeth  her  children 
Never  in  vain. 


They  will  come  back  some  season;    it  may  be  a 

hundred  years; 
It  is  all  one  to  Nature  with  the  centuries  that  arc 
tiers; 
She  shall  bring  bach  her  children 
And  dry  all  their  tens. 

But  the  tears  of  a  would-be  War-Lord  shall  never 

cease  to  flow, 
He  shall  weep  for  the  poisoned  armies  whenever 
t  tie  gas-winds  blow, 
He  shall  always  weep  for  his  widows 
And  all  Hell  shall  know. 
Tho  tears  of  a  pitiless  Kaiser  shallow  they'll  flow 

and  wide, 
Wide  as  tho  desolation  made  by  his  silly  pride 
When  he  slaughtered  a  little  people 
To  stab  France  in  her  side. 

Over  the  ragged  cinders  they  shall  flow  on  and  on 
With  the  listless  falling  of  streams  that  find  not 
Oblivion, 

For  ages  and  ages  of  years 
Till  the  last  star  is  gone. 

IV 

I  met  with  Death  in  his  country, 

With  his  scythe  and  his  hollow  eye, 
Walking  the  roads  of  Belgium. 

I  looked  and  he  passed  me  by. 
Since  he  passed  me  by  in  Plug  Street, 

In  the  wood  of  the  evil  name, 
I  shall  not  now  lie  with  the  heroes, 

I  shall  not  share  their  fame, 

I  shall  never  be  as  they  are, 

A  name  in  the  lands  of  the  Free, 
Since  I  looked  on  Death  in  Flanders 

And  he  did  not  look  at  me. 

And  here  is  another  poem  in  answer  to 
the  extreme  pacifists,  who,  desiring  peace 
at  any  price,  do  not  yet  perceive  that  in 
this  instance  the  price  of  peace  is  war.  The 
poem  originally  appeared  in  The  Forum. 
The  theology  of  some  of  the  lines  is  rather 
cloudy — but  Ahasuerus  is  no  theologian. 

BUTTADEUS 

(A  Battle  Episode  of  July,  1915) 
By  William  Samuel  Johnson 
I  understand;  that  smoke-cloud  is  Souchez 
(Your  gunners  know  their  craft!) ;  that  is  Ablain, 
Or  was  Ablain;  this  dust  and  shattered  stone, 
The  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Lorette; 
And  there  you  fought,  that  frenzied  middle  May, 
From  spur  to  spur  along  this  torn  Plateau, 
From  trench  to  trench ;  and  there  your  burrowing 

bombs 
Tossed  from  their  graves  the  rotting  Teuton  dead 
To  mix  with  those  new  slaughtered.  .  .  . 

You  are  blest 
Who,  for  the  winged  and  visioning  spirit  of  France, 
Tread  God's  permitted  way  to  splendid  death! 
If  I  could  also  die  .  .  . 

Yes;   I  am  old. 
Old  by  uncounted  battles.    Friends,  I  saw 
Jerusalem  fall!   I  saw  the  sacred  hill 
Boil  horribly  skyward  from  a  plain  of  dead, 
A  mount  of  blood  and  flame,  I  saw  the  walls. 
The  strength  of  Zion,  razed  to  earth.    I  lived 
Whilst  they,  a  million,  five-score  thousand,  died 
Of  pestilence  and  hunger,  fire  and  sword. 
You  smile.     This  is  not  dotage:    I  am  he, 
The  cobbler — surely  you  have  heard  the  tale — 
Who,  buffeting  the  Master  (whence  my  name 
Buttadeus,  God-smiter),  bade  Him  go, 
He  faulting  on  my  threshold  'neath  the  cross. 
"I  go,"  He  said;    "wait  thou  until  1  come, 
Ahasuerus!"  ...  I  am  waiting  still.  .  .  . 
Smile  on,  French  comrades!     If  I,  too,  could  smile, 
Perchance  I,  too,  could  die!  ...  In   your   dear 

tongue, 
Tongue  of  the  Midi,  I  am  Boutedieu; 
I  am  the  watcher  of  the  wars  of  earth; 
I  am  the  witness  of  the  man  He  was; 
I  am  the  prophet  of  His  peace.     Smile  on ! 

Great  war?     World- war?    I  hear  you  call  it  so- 
Well,  you  have  seen  but  this,  while  I  have  seen 
Blood  reddening  nineteen  hundred  rings  of  growth 
Of  the  fair  tree  of  Christ,  that  tree  whose  roots 
Suck  from  the  muck  of  earth  the  living  sap 
That  flowers  in  man's  consciousness  of  God. 

Great  war?     This  is  a  skirmish!     Good  and  ill 
Fight  out  their  age-long  battlo  and  shall  fight. 
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The  Aluminum  Six  -with  Magnetic  Ge&r  Shift 

Premier  is  the  fastest  selling  new  car  in  America  today  because  it 
combines  certain  very  advanced  features  found  in  no  other  car — 
such  as  the  aluminum  motor,  C-H  magnetic  gear  shift,  an  eight- 
inch  frame,  etc.,  etc.,  and  all  at  the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $1985. 


In  six  months  Premier  has  leaped 
to  a  place  beside  cars  that  have  been 
established  for  years. 

After  all,  when  you  come  to  study 
Premier,  its  success  is  not  unreason- 
able or  illogical. 

People  buy  what  they  want  and 
they  most  certainly  wanted  a  car 
which  did  not  have  to  be  hand  shifted. 

Do  you  realize  that  Premier  is  the 
only  car  in  the  world  today  regularly 
equipped  with  the  C-H  magnetic  gear 
shift? 

And,  too,  you  must  realize  that  eye 
appeal  in  a  motor  car  is  still  vitally 
important  and  that  Premier  is  ravish- 
ingly  beautiful. 

With  consummate  engineering, 
Premier  combines  exquisite  art.  The 
color  and  body  finish  of  the  car  are  in 
eminently  good  taste — and  new.  Its 
Bullet  Body  Lines  are  new.  It  carries 
that  unmistakable  atmosphere  of  cor- 


rectness   which    always     accompanies 
the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

Its  aluminum  motor,  designed  and 
built  in  our  own  shops  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pioneer  American  builder 
of  aluminum  motors,  is  255  pounds 
lighter  than  a  cast  iron  motor  of  equal 
dimensions. 

If  you  looked  no  further  than 
Premier's  strong  eight-inch  structural 
steel  frame  you  would  know  that  this 
car  combines  tremendous  strength 
with  its  beauty — that  it  will  therefore 
endure  and  stay  young. 

Possessing  remarkable  sprightliness, 
turning  in  a  39-foot  circle,  and  being 
as  easily  guided  as  a  polo  pony,  it  is 
the  most  satisfactory  car  in  traffic  that 
one  could  possibly  drive. 

A  demonstration  will  convince  you. 

There  is  a  Premier  dealer  in  your 
city  with  whom  you  can  make  an  ap- 
pointment either  by  phone  or  in  person. 


Write  for  our  new  de  luxe  catalog  just  off  the  press 
PREMIER  MOTOR   CORPORATION,  Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Export  Dept.:  8-10  Bridge  Street,  New  York  City 
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The  New   York  Public  Library 

In   the    wonderful   carpentry  which 
distinguishes  the  interior  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  Disston    Saws 
played  an   important    part.     This, 
one  of  the  nation's  finest  archi- 
tectural  monuments,   was   de- 
signed, not  as  a  mere  hous- 
ing   for   a    vast    collection 
of  books,  but  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  American  artis-      / 
tic  taste,  as  a  work  of      / 
art    which    should      / 
worthily     reflect 
the  intellectual 


"  The 

o-s       standard  of 

,vF        workthrough- 

4^         out    this    build- 

o**        ing>"  the   contracts 

j£**        for  the  construction  of 

Iff  the  building  say,   "shall  be 

^        such  as  to  produce  a  work  of 

N^r»         art  of  the  first  class,  and  the  ordi- 

^c"4        nary  commercial  standards  will  not 

''^isT**        be  accepted  by  the  architects  as  govern- 

p        ing  the  work." 

A.  H.  Boyd, head  of  the  firm  of  Boyd  &  Selfridge, 
who  had  the  contract  for  the  carpentry,  says  of  the 
skilled  mechanics  employed  to  carry  out  this  ideal : 

They  were  the  best  mechanics  in  the  United  States,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  90%  of  them  used  Disston  saws." 

DISSTON 

SAWS    AND   TOOLS 

Not  only  are  Disston  Saws  and  Tools  the  choice  of  most  carpenters  and  mechanics, 
but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Schools  of  the  United 
States,  Disston  Saws  and  Tools  are  specified  in  preference  to  other  makes.      , 

What  the  present-day  mechanic  has  learned  about  Disston  Saws  and  Tools  through 
years  of  use,  the  mechanic  of  the  coming  generation  is  learning  in  school  as  a  part  of  his 
mental  equipment  for  future  work. 

When  you  buy  a  saw,  take  the  advice  of  master  mechanics  and  of  men  who  Know 
saws.  Disston  Trowels,  Files,  Screw-drivers,  Levels,  Squares.  Bevels  and  other  tools  are 
all  of  the  same  Disston  quality. 

Free  Booklet  for  Tool-Users 

Let  us  send  you,  free,  our  "Hand-Saw  Booklet."     It  tells  how  to 
select,  use  and  care  for  saws  and  the  other  Disston  tools.     Address 

HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc.,  Phfladelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works  :   Toronto,  Canada 


Till  heaven's  kingdom,  even  as  He  said. 
Is  all  in  all  within  us.  .  .  . 

Peace?  Peace?  Peace? 
While  wrong  is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace! 
He  did  not  prate,  the  Master.     Nay,  He  smote! 
I  am  His  witness  and  this  thing  1  saw: 

It  was  the  Passover.     The  Gentiles'  Court 
Was  thronged  with  hucksters;  and  I,  too,  was  1  here 
Yelping  my  siring  of  sandals;   and  the  beasts 
Bellowed  and  bleated,  while  the  cries  of  greed, 
The  filthy  word,  the  reck  of  sweat,  steamed  up 
The  sacred  steps,  across  the  Women's  Court , 
Even  to  the  Holy  Place.     And  as  I  yelped 
Ho  came  swift  striding,  silent,  sackcloth-girt , 
Wielding  a  mighty  scourge.     No  flagellant's  toy 
it  was  that  purged  the  Temple!     Shittim-wood, 
Hard,  heavy,  fashioned  by  his  craftsman  hands. 
With  ropes,  hard,  heavy,  knotted  at  the  ends. 
Bone-biting.     See!  these  old,  old  scars  will  show 
Whether  His  arm  could  strike,  trained  to  the  ax, 
To  hew  the  plow-beam,  shape  the  oxen's  yoke, 
(His  yokes  were  easy,  said  the  Nazarenes) 
And  fell  the  oak  and  gopher.     Through  the  Court 
He  strode,  with  stroke  on  axman's  stroke,  His  hair 
Sweat-matted,  in  every  sinew  righteousness 
That  wrought  the  will  of  God  by  wrath  of  man! 
And  there  were  shrieks  of  fear  and  snarls  of  pain 
And  blood  and  bruises,  as  those  hewing  stripes 
Fell  on  our  thieving  backs — and  mine  was  one. 
And  when  the  Court  was  purged  and  all  was  calm. 
He  turned  Him  to  the  common  folk  He  loved 
And  spake  the  words  you  know.    But  words  and 

blows 
And  these  dear  witness  scars  mean  only  this 
"  While  wrong  is  wrong  let  no  man  prate  of  peace ! ' ' 

You  nod,  French  comrades,  looking  grimly  down 
On  lost  Souchez,  on  shattered  Givenchy, 
And  the  white  road  to  Lens.     You  understand 
The  godlike  flame  and  frenzy  of  the  man; 
You  think  of  Belgium,  all  her  ruins  and  wrongs, 
A  den  of  thieves,  a  temple  still  un purged; 
You  think  of  France,  her  sacred  woman-soul 
Maddened  with  memories  of  nameless  things — 
You  understand !    How  well  you  understand.  .  .   . 

Hate  wrong!    Slay  wrong!    Your  master-gunners 

there 
Thunder  that  gospel ;    and  evolving  life. 
Life  mounting  Godward,  knows  that  teaching  true, 
While  flesh  is  flesh,  while  sin  is  sin—     And  yet 
There  is  another  gospel!     For  jrour  hearts, 
Passioned   with   wonder  and   worship   and   great 

dreams. 
There  is  another  gospel! 

Feel  this  air. 
Warm  with  the  sun  of  France,  invisible, 
Fluent,  infolding,  palpitating,  vast. 
Breathing  and  breathed.      Dear  friends,   around 

our  souls 
Floweth  another  air  invisible, 
Vast,  palpitating,  breathed  and  breathing — God! 

This  was  the  Master's  message;  nothing  more: 
This  was  the  Master's  message!     But  He  dies, 
Nailed  to  misunderstanding  as  a  cross, 
Through  age  on  age  of  error.    He  was  man 
As  we  are  men,  and  God  as  we  are  God, 
Not  otherwise,  else  is  that  message  vain — 

0  Lover  I  smote!  Ineffable  Loneliness 

That  faced  Golgotha!     Thou  hast  come  indeed; 

1  share  Thy  vigil  on  the  mountain  height; 
I  know  the  passion  of  Getlisemane; 

I  feel  the  Presence  flow  across  Thy  soul, 

Vast,  palpitating,  breathed,  and  breathing — Love! 

Brothers,  believe  this  truth:    that  whoso  prays 
As  prayed  the  Master;  whoso  fashions  his  heart. 
By  wonder  and  worship  and  immortal  dreams 
To  a  gift  meet  for  Godhead;   whoso  yearns 
To  lose  his  self  in  Self's  infinitude — 
The  pure  Shekinah  in  his  soul  shall  dwell 
As  in  the  Master's,  and  every  man  on  earth 
May  live  as  He,  wrapt  in  the  Spirit  Divine, 
The  Fatherhood  whose  -sons  are  all  that  love; 
And,  living  so,  shall  year  by  happy  year, 
And  life  by  life,  and  light  by  mystic  light, 
Up  to  the  mount  of  self's  last  Calvary, 
Know  that  which  passeth  understanding — Peace; 
Vast,  palpitating,  breathed,  and  breathing — Peace! 

Hate  wrong !   Slay  wrong !  else  mercy ,  justice,  truth . 
Freedom  and  faith,  shall  die  for  humankind — 
Slay!  that  His  Law  may  live!    But,  having  slain, 
O  seek  the  quiet  places  in  our  souls, 
The  lonely  shore  of  your  Gennesaret, 
Your  Mount  of  Olives,  your  Gethsemane, 
Where  waits  the  Peace  of  God. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  books 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE   FATHER  OF  THE 
LAW" 


HOMESTEAD 


Du  Bois,  James  T.,  and  Mathews.  Gertrude  S. 
Galusha  A.  Grow:  Father  of  the  Homestead  Law. 

Pp.  305.     Boston  and  New  York:      Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.     $1.75  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

If  this  book  had  not  been  possible,  would 
this  nation  be  now  the  confessedly  richest 
nation  on  earth?  If  the  subject  of  this 
book  had  not  been  born,  would  we  now 
be  able  and  willing  to  open  our  national 
part  in  a  world-contest  with  war-credits 
to  the  amount  of  seven  billions  of  dollars? 
In  other  words,  did  Galusha  A.  Grow,  by 
his  "Homestead  Bill"  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  make  possible  the  enor- 
mous bond  issue  of  the  Sixty-fifth?  With- 
out making  any  such  claim,  this  biography 
of  Mr.  Grow  fairly  answers  these  questions. 
Near  its  close  we  read: 

"To-day,  while  most  of  the  European 
nations  'fill  up  their  inkstands'  when  they 
begin  to  give  a  list  of  their  debts,  we  find 
ourselves  a  nation  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural giants,  possessing  an  aggregate 
wealth  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions  of  dollars,  producing  eight-tenths 
of  the  world's  cotton  and  corn,  one-quarter 
of  all  its  wheat,  two-fifths  of  all  its  steel 
and  iron,  one-third  of  all  its  coal,  one- 
fourth  of  all  its  meat,  more  gold  and  silver 
than  any  other  country,  and  more  manu- 
factured products  than  England,  France, 
and  Germany  combined." 

"It  was  the  constant  march  of  wagon- 
trains  to  the  West,"  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
has  exprest  it,  "which  made  it  so  cardinal 
a  matter  of  policy  whether  the  national 
domain  was  to  be  free  land  or  not";  and 
Mr.  Grow's  Congressional  measure,  labored 
for  through  ten  jrears,  permitted  the  dream 
of  those  wagons  to  become  a  fact.  To 
readers  under  five  decades  old,  Galusha 
Grow  is  practically  unknown,  despite  his 
return  to  Congress,  in  old  age,  after  thirty- 
one  years  of  absence  from  it.  To  older 
readers  Mr.  Grow  is  only  a  memory.  Yet 
his  record  well  justifies  this  biography  of 
him.  For,  as  John  Hay  wrote  in  1903: 
"A  man  who  has  contributed,  as  Galusha 
Grow  has,  to  the  lasting  welfare  of  millions, 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  his 
country  but  of  the  world."  And  Andrew 
Carnegie,  writing  of  Mr.  Grow  only  two 
years  before  the  latter  died,  earnestly  said: 
"By  his  statesmanship  and  intelligent 
efforts  he  saved  our  vast  territory  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River  for  the  landless  of 
our  people,  and  thus  millions  of  free  homes 
were  made  possible  to  the  tillers  of  the 
soil." 

When  Grow  entered  Congress  in  1851, 
as  his  biographers  tell  us»  "the  times  were 
pregnant  with  danger."  He  was  then  the 
youngest  Representative,  being  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  He  succeeded  David 
Wilmot,  whose  law  partner  he  was,  being, 
like  him,  a  Democrat,  elected  from  one  of 
the  large  and  important  districts  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Wilmot,  remembered  now  chiefly 
for  his  "Proviso,"  was  thought  by  some 
too   radical,   and   Grow   became   a   com- 


Partners:  Father  Time  Ages  VELVET. 
Mother  Nature  Mellows  It! 

An  unbeatable  team  :  Time  and  Nature. 

When  tobacco  manufacturers  try  to  substitute 
hurry-up  curing  methods  for  slow,  natural  age- 
ing of  tobacco,  you  smokers  pay  the  price. 

There  is  no  better  method  of  bringing  out  the 
mellowness  and  mildness  of  "Kentucky's  best" 
than    two   years'  natural    ageing   in  wooden    hogsheads. 

VELVET  is  Kentucky's  best  Burley  tobacco  aged  by 
Nature's    method,    the    patient    method,    the    expensive 

method,    but   the   best    method 

known  to  man. 

Think    about    that   over  a   pipe 

of  VELVET. 

Thar  ain't  a  whole  lot  of  differ- 
ence between  a  ripe  persimmon 
an'  a  nearly  ripe  one — on  the 
outside.  Some  of  these  nearly 
matured  tobaccos  sorter  favor 
VELVET  in  looks. 
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Driving  Power  on  All  Four 

— pulling  traction  front  and  rear — every  wheel  a  driving  wheel ! 
This  four-wheel-drive  principle  as  correctly  applied,  is  responsible 
^^  for  the  amazing  performance,  absolute  de- 

^  pendability  and  extreme  economy  of 

^i>  Trucks 

Not  only  will  the  F-W-D  perform  any  task  that  any  other  truck  built  will 
perform  on  ordinary  roads  or  pavement — and  at  somewhat  less  operating 
cost,  but  also  it  will  do  many  things  over  practically  impassable  roads,  or 
no  road  at  all — through  mud  and  sand,1  gravel  and  broken  stone,  that  no 
other  truck  could  possibly  achieve. 

National  Governments  Own  $10,000,000.00 
Worth  ofF-  W-D  3-tonTrucks  and  Are  Buying 
More  at  the  Rate  of  $700,000.00  a  Month. 

Write  for  new  booklet  "How  F-W-D  Made  Good" 
Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company 

Department  V  Clinton vi  He,  Wisconsin 
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promise  candidate,  selected  by  Wilmot  for 
his  Congressional  seat.  Two  years  later, 
however,  Grow  was  more  radical  than  his 
predecessor,  for  he  had  read  the  teach- 
ings of  Horace  Greeley,  to  whom,  as  a 
matter  of  political  fact,  first  honor  should 
be  accorded  as  the  "Homestead"  idea's 
originator. 

But  it  was  Galusha  Grow's  own  Home- 
stead measure  that  he  introduced  in  the 
House  near  the  beginning  of  his  second 
term,  and  it  had  a  perilous  experience. 
State  Rights  and  the  question  of  Free 
Soil  loomed  large  before  all  consideration 
for  landless  men  and  immigration.  Other 
Homestead  bills  competed  for  passage,  and 
one  of  them  passed  but  was  vetoed  by 
Buchanan.  Sectional  differences  arrayed 
Republican  against  Democrat,  and  Grow 
had  now  become  a  Republican  after  that 
party's  organization.  Personal  encounters 
were  daily  feared,  and  in  one  of  them, 
which  did  materialize,  Grow  figured.  Per- 
haps this  helped  to  elect  him  Speaker  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  which  as- 
sembled as  war  began,  and,  as  this  volume 
says,  "was  epoch-making  for  the  nation." 
Then  Grow's  Homestead  Bill  "was  by  all 
odds  the  most  significant  measure  brought 
forward."  And  after  sundry  amendments 
and  concessions  this  Homestead  Bill  passed 
the  House  on  February  28,  1861.  The 
crown  of  his  Congressional  career  was  his 
signature  to  it  as  Speaker,  after  ten  years 
of  effort  to  secure  it,  and  it  became  law  by 
the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
20th  of  May  following. 

NEW  MATERIAL  ABOUT  SHELLEY 

Ingpen,     Roger.     Shelley     in     England.     New 

Facts  and  Letters  from  the  Shelley-Whitton  Papers. 
Illustrated.  Two  Volumes.  Octavo,  pp.  x-711.  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  $5  net.  Post- 
age, 16  cents. 

In  a  preface,  Mr.  Roger  Ingpen,  the 
English  author  pf  this  important  book  on 
Shelley,  expresses  some  dread  lest  the 
public  might  misconceive  the  nature  of  his 
work.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  one  of  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  doing  again  what 
has  already  been  done  well.  The  addition, 
therefore,  which  he  has  been  prompted  to 
make  to  the  "already  extensive  list  of 
books"  upon  the  great  lyric  poet  of  En- 
gland, has  as  its  basis  the  discovery  of  new 
material — throwing  light  upon  certain  ob- 
scure phases  of  Shelley's  romantic  and 
rather  stormy  career. 

It  is  now  some  years,  the  author  tells 
his  readers,  since  an  important  discovery 
relating  to  Shelley  was  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Withall,  an  English  lawyer,  a 
successor  in  the  firm  of  William  Whitton, 
who  more  than  a  century  ago  was  entrusted 
with  the  legal  business  of  Sir  Bysshe  and 
Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  grandfather  and 
father  of  the  poet.  Rummaging  among  old 
papers  in  his  office,  Mr.  Withall  found 
accidentally  some  letters  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,  and  also  some  pamphlets,  includ- 
ing copies  of  "A  Necessity  of  Atheism" 
and  "An  Address  to  the  Irish  People." 
Further  research  brought  to  light  many 
other  letters  of  the  poet,  besides  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  consisting  of  letters  of 
various  members  of  the  Shelley  family. 
Letters  of  the  poet,  written  between  1810 
and  1818,  and  twenty-nine  in  number, 
throw  light  on  Shelley's  career  in  England, 
thus  making  a  substantial  addition  to 
Professor  Dowden's  monumental  biog- 
raphy. His  relations  with  Byron,  Tre- 
lawny,  Hogg,  and  other  literary  personages 
of  the  period  are  also  set  in  a  much  clearer 


G RATON  &  KNIGHT 

Standardized  Series 

LEATHER  BELTING 


Tanned  by  us  for  belting  use 


^_^ 


Are  you  trying  to  drive  Pulleys 
with  a  Belting  Specification  ? 

How  often  does  a  belting  specification  get  you  the 
kind  of  belts  you  really  should  have?  Do  the  belts 
you  get  agree  with  the  specification?  How  many 
men  in  your  plant  could  tell  ?     Could  you? 


The  only  kind  of  specification 
the  belt  buyer  should  attempt 
to  make  is  a  specification  of 
the  work  to  be  done.  Because 
to  get  the  work  done  most 
efficiently  and  economically 
is  the  only  possible  reason 
for  any  kind  of  a  specification 
about  anything. 

Toget  the  work  done  properly, 
in  every  case,  is  the  basis  of 
the  Graton  &  Knight  Series  of 
Standardized    Leather  Belts. 

This  Series  was  evolved  to  fit 
the  working  needs  of  actual 
conditions,  not  to  meet  theo- 
retical conditions  as  described 


on  paper.  Every  belt  in  this 
Series — and  there  is  one  for 
every  transmission  purpose — 
has  been  standardized  only 
after  it  has  been  proved  right. 

This  is  the  only  proper  way 
to  make  belts,  and  certainly 
belts  made  in  this  way  are  the 
only  safe  and  sure  ones  to  buy. 

*     *     * 

Face  these  facts  squarely — 
then  consider  the  safety,  ease 
and  economy  of  buying  Graton 
&  Knight  Standardized  Belts. 
Not  by  guesswork,  nor  on 
discount — but  on  standardized 
performance . 


The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Co. 

Oak  LeatJier  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting,  Leather  Packing,  Leather 
Sundries  and  Specialties,  Counters  and  Soles 

Worcester,  Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

Distributing  Warehouses  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


A  reasonable  and  proper  Belting  Speci- 
fication— based  on  the  principle  of  the 
right  belt  for  the  work  to  be  done — is 

"Graton    &    Knight Brand,   or 

equal." 

Have  our  representative  show  you  what 
the  Standardization  of  Belting  means 
to  you  —  or  write  for  a  description  of 
our  Standards,  and  a  copy  of  our  Book 
on  Belting. 


34'  Graton  &■  Knight 
Pump    Drive    in 
Railroad  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul, 
Minn. 
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This  IS  the  Life! 

Motorcycling  is  just  motorcycling  until 
you  yourself  start  the  motor,  get  in  the 
saddle,  advance  the  gas,  and  gently 
engage  the  clutch.  An  instant — then 
the  supreme  thrill  of  feeling,  for  the 
first  time,  the  quick  responsiveness  to 
your  every  touch  of  the  1917 

Indian  Motocycle 

With  Powerplus  Motor 

Away  you  go— through  cities  and 
towns,  up  hills,  into  valleys — wherever 
you  want  to  go — beneath  you  a  motor- 
cycle built  for  greatest  duty  and  almost 
human  in  its  faithful,  constant  fulfill- 
ment of  that  duty. 

Pictures  galore  and  entertaining  description  of 
Indian  Powerplus  in  the  1917  Indian  Catalog. 
Send  for  it. 


Makers  also  of  the  1917  Indian 
Light  Twin  Motocycle,  Side 
Car,  Electrically  Equipped  Bicycle 
and    ten    other   model   Bicycles. 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

834  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mats. 
(.Largest  Motorcycle  Manufacturers  in  the  World) 


■r> 


Save  Time  and  Postage! 

Saves  two-thirds  time.  Detaches,  moistens, 
affixes  and  records  stamps  by  a  single,  quick  oper- 
ation of  plunger.  Stops  waste  by  keeping 
stamps  locked  in  one  place,  protected  against 
loss,  spoilage,  mis  use  and  theft. 

7fie  MULTIPOST 

Stamp  Affixer  and  Recorder 

Pays  foi  itself  quickly  in  stamps  and 
in  any  sire  office.  Small,  simple,  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Used  in  over  2S,ooo 
offices.  Made  and  guaranteed  by  first 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  stamp 
affixers.  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL — no 
money  in  advance.  Write  atonce-^-for 
trial  machine  or  literature. 

MULTIPOST  CO., 
DeptA    Rochester,  N.  Y. 


light.     The  fact   t  hat   si  i     <  actually 

ried  to  Harriet  Westbrook  in  Edin- 
burgh is  ii'i'A  disclosed  r<>r  the  first  time. 
1 1  is  desert  ion  of  bis  \\  ife  and  tlie  connection 
with  M.-ir>  Wollstonecrafl  Godwin  is  given 
in  great  detail,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
Shelley's  amours,  tho  carried  oul  to  the 
point  of  prolixity,  is  interesting  and  quite 
(lev Did  of  i hut  salacious  suggestiveness  that 
readers  of  books  of  this  duss  have  como 
to  expecl   almost   as  ;i    matter  of  course. 

Genius  of  the  typo  of  Shelley's  is  so  be- 
loved in  i  he  world  that  readers  iii  ;>  later 
age  care  not  much  whether  the  artist 
was  saint  or  sinner.  His  latest  biographer, 
a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  scholarship, 
who  evidently  has  given  years  to  the  prep- 
aration of  his  book,  declares  Shelley  to  be 
England's  "greatest  lyric  poet."  But  ho 
does  not  make  him  out  to  be  a  sort  of  saint 
manque,  as  do  some  of  his  adorers. 

LEADING  AMERICAN  DEBATES 

Miller,  Marion  Mills  (Xitt.D.).  American  De- 
bate. A  History  of  Political  and  Economic  Con- 
troversy in  the  United  States,  with  Critical  Digests  of 
the  Leading  Debates.  Part  I,  Colonial,  State,  and 
National  Rights,  1761-1861.  Part  II,  The  Land  and 
Slavery  Questions,  1607-1860.  Two  volumes,  separ- 
ately indexed.  Cloth,  467  and  417  pp.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  study  of  the  development  of  na- 
tional ideals  and  policies  is  fundamental 
to  the  comprehension  of  national  spirit. 
The  sources  for  this  study  are  not  to  be 
found  simply  in  the  platforms  of  political 
parties  and  the  acts  of  Congress.  In  a 
marked  degree  the  speeches  and  debates 
in  House,  and  Senate,  and  political  cam- 
paign are  both  the  record  and  the  prov- 
ocation of  American  public  opinion.  Yet 
these  soon  became  so  voluminous  that 
considerable  selection  and  abridgment,  even 
of  the  modicum  of  worth-while  material, 
are  necessary  if  the  student's  work  is  to  be 
at  all  possible. 

Dr.  Miller  has  already  edited  a  series  of 
fourteen  volumes  on  "Great  Debates  in 
American  History,"  from  1764  to  1913. 
The  present  volumes,  tho  based  in  part 
upon  the  earlier,  have  a  different  purpose. 
In  them  the  author  has  traced  the  progress 
of  public;  opinion  on  the  chief  questions  of 
national  ,  importance  down  to  the  Civil 
War.  He  has  done  this  by  combining 
records  of  events  and  statements  of  issues 
with  brief  descriptions  of  the  personalities 
and  conditions  of  the  debates,  abstracts 
of  the  more  important  speeches,  and  quota- 
tions of  the  significant  passages.  It  would 
seem  that  the  result  might  be  a  patchwork 
of  material  confusing  to  the  reader,  but 
Dr.  Miller  has  been  really  skilful  in  his 
adjustment  of  topics  and  space,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  volumes  are  more 
for  study  and  reference  than  for  consecutive 
reading.  The  author's  hopes  that  they 
would  aid  in  the  study  of  American  elo- 
quence are  justified  only  in  part,  for  in  the 
study  of  eloquence  one  must  press  back 
from  the  brief  extracts  to  the  original 
speeches  in  full  to  which  reference  is  usu- 
ally given.  The  indexes  in  each  volume 
are  exceptionally  satisfactory,  especially  in 
the  inclusion  of  brief  biographical  notices 
after  each  proper  name.  Each  volume  is 
in  a  sense  complete  in  itself,  but  the  first 
chapter  in  Part  II  is  an  almost  necessary 
preface  to  the  first  in  Part  I,  and  the  last 
in  Part  I  is  the  climax  to  the  discussion  of 
slavery  in  Part  II.  To  both  professional 
and  private  students  of  American  history 
and  public  life  the  volumes  will  be  highly 
useful. 


Four  Passenger  Cloverleaf 


For  Old  Fords 

Dress  up  your  old  Ford  chassis 
withanAMES-BlLTCloverleaf 
body.  It'll  make  it  look  like  a 
1918  model  car  costing  many 
times  the  price  of  a  Ford. 


For  Neiv  Fords 

Buy  the  Ford  chassis  without  body 
and  put  on  an  AMES- BILT  Clover- 
leaf.  It  adds  snap  and  class  of 
which  you  will  be  proud  and  no- 
body will  believe  it's  a  Ford. 


For  mechanical  perfection  and  economy,  the  Ford 
chassis  is  unbeatable.  It  is  necessarily  of  the  same 
general  construction  and  appearance  as  the  highest 
priced  cars — and  will  give  just  as  good  service,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  Ford  body  is  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.     It  was  never  built  for  style. 

But  you  no  longer  reed  hesitate  about  buying  a 
Ford  because  of  its  unattractiveness.  Buy  the 
chassis  only  and  mount  it  with  an  AMES-BILT 
four  passenger  Cloverleaf  body.  The  illustration 
above  shows  how  completely  the  Ford  chassis  is 
covered  and  converted  into  a  stylish,  snappy  club- 
ster  of  the  most  approved  design  and  quality.  We 
build  thousands  of  bodies  for  $1500.00  cars  of  well 
known  make.  The  AMES-BILT  Cloverleaf  is  the 
same  quality,  material  and  construction  through- 
out and  will  give  any  Ford  (old  or  new)  a  look  of 
quality  and  refinement  of  which  you  may  well  be 
proud. 

Brief  Specifications 

Frame:  Selected  hardwood.  All  joints  mortised,  glued  and  screwed, 
solidly  reinforced  and  ironed  by  hand. 

Doors:   Concealed  hinges.    Entrance  from  both  sides,  front  only. 
Best  Quality  20  gauge  automobile  sheet  steel  throughout. 
Upholstering:  Best  quality  M.  S.  leather,  stuffed  with  real  curled 
hair.    Deep  luxurious  cushions. 

Body  comes  complete  with  one  man  top,  clear  vision  windshield, 
hood,  radiator  shell,  running  boards,  renders  and  skirts,  ready 
to  attach. 

Dress  up  your  old  Ford.  An  AMES-BILT  Cloverleaf  body  not  only 
makes  it  a  car  you  can  be  proud  of,  but  it  gives  you  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  genuine  luxury  undreamed  of  in  a  Ford. 
Our  output  is  limited.  We  know  we  will  not  be  able  to  take  care  of 
everybody.  Order  your  AMES-BILT  today  so  you  won't  be  dis- 
appointed. Price,  complete,  ready  for  shipment,  $215.00  f .  o.  b. 
Owensboro. 

THE  F.  A.  AMES  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Builders  of  quality  vehicles  for  over  SO  years 

5915  3rd  Street  Owensboro,  Ky 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


/U/TO  TIRE* 


WHOLESALE  PRICES 
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A  tire  carrying  a  4000-mile  guaran- 
tee isn't  a  novelty.   There  are  many 
on  the  market.  But  a  tire  guaranteed 
for  4000  miles  at  a  price  ?3  less  than 
any  other  on  the  market  Is  something 
for  you  to  think  about. 

>UCKSKIN 

PLAIN  &  NON-SKID 
Guaranteed  TIRES 

give  you  this  mileage — and  they  give  you  more 
mileage  at  the  price,  because  they  are  absolutely 
the  lowest  priced  tires  in  America.  We  sell 
direct  Irom  the  factory.  We  have  no  agen- 
cies, no  salesmen— JUST  YOU  to  deal  with. 
Plain  and  non-skid  tires  and  red  and  gray  tubes 
at  the  same  low  prices.  We  use  only  best 
quality  Para  rubber  and  finest  grade  of  fabric. 
Buckskin  Tires  "Save  Money  by  the  Mile." 
Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  price  list 
for  car  owners. 

THE  L.  &  M.  RUBBER  CO. 
Wolfe  St.,  Carrollton,  O.  19 

Western Dist.  Office,  1436S.  Mich  Av  .Chicago 
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The  Tro.il  Makers 


TTUSKIES!"  Sinewy,  strong  and 
Xi.  sure  of  foot,  ever  ready  for 
strenuous  service,  the  trail-makers 
on  the  world's  frontier!  These  faith- 
ful servants  are  like  Firestone  Tires 
in  their  endurance,  reliability  and 
sure  &oing,. 

Base  your  touring  plans  this  season 
on  the  rugged  strength  and  stamina 
of  Firestone  Tires. 

Enjoy  riding  at  its  Lest,  with  the 
economy  of  Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

For  the  ticklish  trail  on  a  country 
trip,  for  the  burning  £rind  of  the 
speedy  road,  for  consistent  per- 
formance on  street  and  boulevard, 
Firestone  features  of  safety,  saving 
and  comfort  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
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Her  favorite  box  of  candy 


! 
S.  F.  W.  &  Son 


Tliis  diligent  little  maid,  after  the  fashion  of  her  day,  has  made  a  most  excellent 
copy  of  the  cover  of  her  favorite  candy-box.  Whitman's  Sampler.  And  indeed 
it  is  a  box  not  soon  to  be  forgotten — dainty  without  and  dainty  within,  appealing 
to  the  artistic  eye,  charming  in  the  quality  and  originality  of  its  sweets.  $1  the  pound. 
You  may  have  it  of  Whitman's  agencies  (usually  the  leading  drug  store)  nearly 
everywhere  or  from  us  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price.     Ask  for  booklet. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chccolate,  Cocoa,  and  Marshmallov  W hip. 
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THOU/AND 

PEOPLE  ENDOR/E 

YOUR  JUDGMENT 

'"P  HAT  is  what  happens  when  you  buy  a 
■*•  Mullins  boat.     There  are  65,000  Mullins 
boats  in  use — everyone  giving  satisfaction.     Whether 
you  need  a  motor  boat — or  a  rowboat  or  canoe,  you  can't  go 
wrong  when  you  buy  a  Mullins. 

MUUJNSSSStftfK 

Designed  by  America's  leading  naval  architects,  built  in  the  world's  largest  boat  factory, 
Mullins  steel  boats  cannot  leak,  water  log,  dry  out,  warp  or  open  at  the  seams — need  no 
boat  house  and  never  require  calking. 

The  motor  boats  are  powered  with  2  and  4-cycle  engines,  correctly  installed  and 

equipped  with  Silent  Underwater  Exhaust.    They  are  light,  graceful  and 

speedy.  Whether  you  wish  to  pole,  row  or  motor  in  fresh  or  salt,  deep 

or  shallow  water,  you  need  a  Mullins  boat.    Forty  models  now 

ready  for  delivery. 

Write  for  big  catalog  of  steel  and  wooden  motor 
boats,  rowboats  and  canoes — free. 

THE  W.   H.   MULLINS  COMPANY 
53  Franklin  Street  Salem,  Ohio 

World's  Largest  Manuf  acturers  of  Steel  and 

Wooden  pleasure  Boats,  and  Builders  of 

the  Celebrated  Mullins  Outboard 

Special  14-Foot  Steel  Boat, 


'JOIN  IN 
TJU  NATION  $  MOST 
POPULAR  SPORT - 

BOATING" 


OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  Mill  J. E 

I.)  ly,    John.      Euphues.     The    Anatomy    of    'A   I 
Buphuea  and  His  England.     Edited  by  Morris  William 

''roll,  I'll. 1).,  and  Harry  demons,  M.A.  Bibliography. 
Cloth,  lxiv-478  pp.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
$2.25  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  edil  ion  of  i  be  curious  works  of  John 
Lyly,  which  are  the  outstanding  examples 
of  that  literary  tendency  of  the  Elizabethan 
aye  known  as  "Euphuism,"  lias  many  new 
features  to  commend  it.  For  the  firsl 
time  the  text  is  put  into  modem  spelling 
and  punctuation,  with  the  results  of  very 
careful  collation  of  earlier  editions  in- 
dicated in  the  notes,  in  the  latter  are  also 
shown  to  a  greater  extent  than  before  the 
sources  of  Lyly's  similes,  and  particularly 
of  his  proverbs.  Of  particular  interest  to 
students  of  the  history  of  English  style 
is  Dr.  Croll's  introduction.  Accepting 
••Euphuism"  as  a  style  characterized 
primarily  by  schemes  or  vocal  ornaments 
rather  than  by  tropes  such  as  simile 
and  antithesis,  he  traces  in  suggestive  out- 
line its  historical  development.  He  finds 
it  not  so  much  the  product  of  humanistic 
imitation  of  classical  stylists  as  the  sur- 
vival of  an  ancient  style  brought  about 
by  the  study  of  "rhetoric"  in  the  medi- 
eval schools.  In  this  new  edition  Lyly 
will,  to  use  his  own  words,  be  found  "very 
pleasant  for  all  gentlemen  to  read,"  tho 
one  is  not  sure  that  all  he  says  is  •"most 
necessary  to  remember." 

Corbett,  Julian  8.  England  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  Study  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  British 
Power  within  the  Straits.  1603-1713.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Two  volumes.  Cloth,  603  pp.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $5  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

When  Americans  are  reminded  by  their 
friends  or  their  enemies  that  their  isolated 
security  is  due  to  the  power  of  the  British 
Navy  a  renewed  interest  in  naval  history 
is  sure  to  result,  especially  in  the  process 
by  which  insular  Britain  through  her  fleets 
came  to  be  dominant  in  world -politics. 
For  this  reason  a  second  edition  of  Mr. 
Corbett's  w'ork,  first  published  in  1904,  is 
timely.  Usually  the  key  to  this  develop- 
ment has  been  sought,  after  the  iar-rangiug 
activity  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  in  the 
conflict  with  the  Dutch  for  maritime 
supremacy.  Mr.  Oorbett  finds,  however, 
that  the  study  of  the  rise  of  English  power 
in  the  Mediterranean  at  the  very  same 
time  puts  matters  in  a  new  light  and 
affords  a  better  understanding  of  English 
influence  on  the  Continent  in  this  important 
period.  The  climax  is  of  course  the 
capture  of  Gibraltar,  the  main  door  for 
northern  Europe  to  the  near  East,  and  in 
time  to  India  and  the  Far  Orient.  To  the 
treatment  of  his  topic  Mr.  Corbett  brings 
greater  skill  as  a  writer  and  a  historian 
than  marks  the  naval  histories  best  known 
to  Americans,  notably  those  of  Mahan. 
And  Mr.  Corbett  has  needed  real  historical 
skill,  for  his  work  has  had  to  be  done  almost 
entirely  from  original  sources  in  English 
and  Spanish  state  doctiments  and  manu- 
script collections.  With  unusual  success 
he  has  kept  the  complicated  politics  of  the 
period  in  close  relation  to  the  naval  history . 
With  their  readable  style  and  their  sense 
of  the  romance  of  the  sea  in  its  embodi- 
ment in  English  sea-fighters,  Mr.  Corbett's 
volumes  are  again  welcome. 

Fischer,  Louis  (M.D.).  Diseases  of  Infancy  and 
Childhood.  Their  Dietetic,  Hygienic,  and  Medical 
Treatment.  A  text-book  designed  for  [practitioners 
and  students  in  medicine.  8vo,  pp.  947.  Phil- 
adelphia:    F.  A.  Davis  Company. 

Here  is  presented  a  new  revised  edition, 
with  minor  corrections  and  some  impor- 
tant additions,  of  an  exhaustive  and  stand- 
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ard  work  by  one  of  New  York's  best 
known  physicians.  It  is  in  twelve  parts, 
with  illustrations  of  the  text  numbering 
over  300,  and  with  forty-three  plates, 
many  of  them  colored.  In  recent  years  re- 
search in  pediatrics  has  been  fruitful  of 
knowledge,  which  year  by  year  has  been 
carefully  utilized  by  Dr.  Fischer  to  show. 
concisely  and  clearly,  practical  points  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  infantile 
diseases,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and 
general  practitioners.  Dr.  Fischers  book 
was  first  issued  in  1907.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding ten  years  seven  new  editions  have 
been  called  for. 

Moorehead,  Warren  K.  Stone  Ornaments 
Used  by  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Pp.  448.     Andover,  Mass. 

In  this  elegant  volume,  profusely  illus- 
trated, we  have  described,  in  text  and  in 
picture,  many  hundreds  of  "charm-stones, 
gorgets,  tubes,  bird  stones,  and  problem- 
atical forms,"  to  use  the  book's  nomen- 
clature, by  an  authority  on  aboriginal 
matters,  with  chapters  by  Arthur  C. 
Parker  and  Prof.  Edward  H.  Williams.  Jr. 
The  stone  shapes  illustrated  so  numerously 
were  found  in  various  parts  of  our  country, 
western  Xew  York  proving  especially 
fertile  as  a  field  of  ancient  Indian  activity 
along  this  line.  Why  such  a  variety  of 
forms  were  pecked  out  and  ground  out 
by  the  slow  processes  possible  to  the  tools 
employed  is  a  mystery. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature. 

Edited  by  Sir  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.D.,  and  A.  R.  Waller, 
M.A.  Vol.  XIV.  The  Nineteenth  Century— III. 
Large  8vo,  xii-722  pp.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.75  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

This  concluding  volume  of  this  useful 
series  is  an  unusual  book.  It  might  well 
be  called  the  gem  overtopping  the  crown 
of  the  series.  It  has  an  Aladdin-lamp-like 
quality.  We  open  the  book  at  the  com- 
prehensive Chapter  I  on  Philosophers, 
and  pass  to  Chapter  II  with  its  fasci- 
nating account  of  historians,  biographers, 
memoir- writers,  and  political  orators  (the 
popular  heroes  Disraeli  and  Gladstone 
being  done  deservedly);  and  then  we 
'"rub"  the  pages  and,  behold,  Ave  have 
caricature  and  the  literature  of  sport 
introduced  by  Punch  and  Hogarth.  We 
"rub"  the  leaves  backward  and  the  scene 
changes  to  critical  and  miscellaneous  prose, 
with  Walter  Bagehot,  Watts  -  Dunton, 
Buskin,  Stevenson,  Oliphant,  and  Lafcadio 
Hearn  as  the  subjects.  Present  interest 
attaches  naturally  to  that  very  unusual 
and  dramatic  character,  Lafcadio  Hearn, 
because  of  his  recent  death.  Apropos  of 
Hearn's  unusual  qualities  is  the  observa- 
tion by  Professor  Walker,  "that,  tho  he 
married  a  Japanese  wife,  he  could  neither 
speak  to  her  or  to  his  children  in  their  own 
language,  nor,  after  a  residence  of  fourteen 
years,  so  much  as  read  a  Japanese  news- 
paper. What  is  valuable  in  his  work  is 
not  his  reasoned  opinions,  but  the  feeling 
produced  in  his  sold  by  what  he  saw  and 
heard.  .  .  .  Hence,  the  best  of  the  Japanese 
books  is  the  first,  "  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan,"  because  in  it  he  was  forced  to  rely 
almost  wholly  on  impression.  There  are 
chapters  on  journalism,  the  literature  of 
science,  the  literature  of  travel.  Again  we 
"rub  the  lamp"  and  turn  to  .chapters  on 
Anglo-Irish,  Anglo-Indian,  English-Cana- 
dian, Australian,  and  South-African  litera- 
ture— chapters  replete  with  information 
and  interest.  And,  as  tho  to  insure  against 
any  possibility  of  a  charge  of  monotony  in 
the  character  of  the  book,  the  last  two  chap- 
ters deal  with  Education   (Chapter   XIV) 
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"Use  Pebeco  twice  a  day  and  see  me 
again  in  six  months." 

It's   plain    as   day    what    the    dentist 
thinks  of 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  mailed  Free  upon   request. 
Address  Lehn  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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ANSCO 

CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 


Press  the  buttons  and  the 

camera  front  springs  out  Carry  t^e  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  0  in  your 

— ready  to    snap.  ,         J  .  i   i         /•    11  • 

pocKet  as  you  do  your  watch  and  by  following 
directions  you  will  miss  but  few  good  pictures. 
It  is  the  only  self-opening  camera  in  the  world. 
Press  the  buttons  and  out  jumps  the  camera 
front — ready  for  use. 

The  fast  anastigmat  lens  of  the  Ansco  V-P 
No.  0  gets  the  picture  where  the  picture  is — 
you  never  have  to  wait  for  sunshine.  And  the 
pictures  will  be  clear  and  sharp,  too  (fine  for 
enlargements);  the  focusing  device  takes  care 
of  this.  Don't  expect  any  anastigmat  lens  to 
be  worth  its  price  unless  it  is  equipped  with  a 
focusing  device. 

Learn  all  about  this  camera  from  the  Ansco 
catalog,  free  from  your  dealer  or  from  us. 

ANSCO    COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,    NEW  YORK 
^VVouIdntiYouAVelcome 


Ansco  Vest-Pocket  No.  0 

Equipped  with  single  ach- 
romatic lens,  $7.50;  with 
focusing  device.  Extra- 
speed  Bionic  shutter  and 
Modico  Anastigmat  lens, 
F7.5,  $16;  Ansco  Anas- 
tigmat lens,  F6.3,  $25. 
Other  Anscos,  $2  up. 


Valves  open  50  % 
give  50%  capacity 
— not  90%  or  10%. 


ADSCO 


HEATING 


Then  control  heat  with  one  valve  at  the 
top  of  each  radiator  to  heat  only  as  much 
of  the  radiator  as  desired.  Steam  or  vapor 
is  lighter  than  air  and  stays  at   the  top. 

STEAM  OR  VAPOR 
SYSTEM      OF 

ADSCO   Graduated    Radiator  Valve — Adsco  Regulator — Simple 
Piping — no  air  valves,  no  traps  or  complicated  devices. 

An  important  advance  in  heating  homes,       You  use  only  as  much  heat  in  each  radiator  as 
apartments,  offices  and  public  buildings.  room  or  weather  conditions  require. 

C_„._    inC7   1^.  nnCrf     p     •.   m.      1      ■    n       You  control  this  supply  of  steam  at  the  radi- 
daveS    107o  tO  Z070    tost    to    Install       at0r  as  you  control  water  at  the  faucet. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin   133  -D 

If  you  want  to  know  about  heating  groups  of  houses  or  building,  write  for  Bulletin, 

"Central  Station  Heating." 

AMERICAN    DISTRICT    STEAM    COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works,  No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Branches:  New  York,     Chicago,     Seattle 


and  Changes  in  the  Language  since  Shake- 
speare's Time  (Chapter  XV).  It  is  a  right 
remarkable  volume. 

Naumann,     Frledrich.      Central     Europe.      A 

Translation  by  Christabel  M.  Meredith  from  the 
original  German  of  "  Mitteleuropa."  8vo,  xix-354  pp. 
New  York:     A.  A.  Knopf.     $3  net.     Postage,  14  cents. 

A  digest  of  a  notice  of  this  book  in  its 
original  form,  written  from  the  Roman 
Catholic,  anti-Protestant  standpoint,  was 
discust  in  The  Literary  Digest  for 
November  25,  1916.  In  that  notice  the 
book  was  correctly  described  as  "the  most 
widely  read  volume  in  the  Fatherland, 
.  .  .  popular,  brilliant,  people  of  humble 
intellects  can  readily  comprehend  it,  .  .  . 
its  acceptance  amounts  almost  to  a  re- 
ligion." While,  then,  the  book  does  not 
attain  the  authority  of  an  "official  docu- 
ment," it  evidently  expresses  the  political 
aspiration  and  definite  aims  cherished  by 
thinking  Germans.  "Central  Europe" 
stands  for  Germany  plus  Austria-Hungary. 
And  the  volume  surveys  the  territorial, 
economic  and  industrial,  constitutional, 
statistical,  and  historical  factors  which, 
in  the  author's  judgment,  are  making  Tor 
a  closer  union  of  Germany  with  the  Dual 
Empire.  The  union  proposed  is  indeed 
economic,  and  has  as  its  object  the  in- 
fusion into  Austria-Hungary  of  German 
(i.e.,  Prussian)  methods  in  toto.  What 
the  conclusion  of  such  an  economic  union 
would  be  is  vividly  illustrated  not  only 
by  the  progressive  Prussianization  of  all 
Germany,  but  by  the  present  absoluteness 
of  control  exercised  by  Germany  over  the 
Teutonic  Allies  and  their  entire  govern- 
mental administration.  Its  logical  end  is 
government  from  Berlin  of  all  the  area 
included  in  "Central  Europe."  This 
end  is  only  thinly  veiled  in  Naumann's 
discussion.  As  a  "formulation  of  current 
German  thought"  the  volume  deserves 
the  closest  reading.  And  that  reading 
will,  by  the  way,  illumine  one  of  the  Allies' 
exprest  conditions  of  peace — the  partition 
of  the  Dual  Empire.  That  partition  would 
checkmate  what  to  German  ambitions 
still  appears  realizable. 

Muiin,  Margaret  Crosby,  and  Cabot,  Mary  R. 
The  Art  of  George  Frederick  Munn.  Pp.  144. 
Illustrated.  With  Introduction  by  Sir  Johnston  Forbes- 
Robertson.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.25. 
Postage,  14  cents. 

So  little  is  known,  comparatively,  of 
George  P.  Munn,  who  died  in  1907,  that 
we  wonder  how  such  a  remarkable  per- 
sonality as  is  here  revealed  should  have 
escaped  so  long  the  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  public.  As  we 
read  the  introduction  by  his  friend  and 
fellow  student,  Forbes-Robertson,  we  are 
touched  by  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the 
ability  and  character  of  the  unknown 
artist.  Munn  studied  at  Julien's  and 
Munkacsy's  in  Paris  and  with  Watts  in 
London,  by  whom  he  was  especially  in- 
fluenced. Tribute  is  paid  to  his  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  the  charm  of  his  personality, 
his  just  and  upright  mind,  and  his  rever- 
ence for  what  is  best  in  man.  Early  and 
protracted  illness  prevented  his  becoming 
better  known,  also  perhaps  the  fact  that 
most  of  his  painting  was  done  in  Brittany 
and  Normandy  and  most  of  his  exhibitions 
were  given  in  foreign  galleries.  The 
volume  contains  not  only  a  human  and 
loving  description  of  his  life,  but  extracts 
from  his  written  memoranda  on  art,  re- 
productions of  his  more  important  paint- 
ings, and  a  list  of  his  known  works. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
6O0  the  case  of  six  class  stoppered  bottles 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


THE  FALL  OF  KAISERISM 

TIT" HAT  will  it  cost  to  defeat  the 
*  *  Hohenzollerns?  An  agent  of  the 
French  Government  in  the  United  States 
said  recently  that  the  Allies  could  drive 
the  Germans  from  France  whenever  they 
wished,  but  that  to  do  so  would  cost  a 
million  French,  British,  and  American 
lives.  But  that  price  is  too  high  if  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  hold  Germany  as  she  is 
until  the  German  people  realize  that  it  is 
their  rulers  who  have  brought  all  the 
miseries  of  a  losing  war  upon  them.  In  a 
word,  the  world  is  paying  a  thousand  lives 
for  every  day  that  the  Hohenzollerns 
endure.  How  long  it  must  continue  to  pay 
that  price  depends  upon  internal  conditions 
in  Germany,  and,  in  the  general  lack  of 
authentic  information,  the  comments  made 
by  A.  Curtis  Roth  have  an  unusual  value. 
Mr.  Roth  was  American  vice-consul  at 
Plauen,  Saxony,  and  had  an  almost  per- 
fect opportunity  to  observe  the  trend  of 
events.  He  writes  in  the  May  issue  of 
The  World's  Work: 

But  little  concerning  actual  conditions 
among  the  German  masses  has  been  allowed 
to  reach  the  outside  world.  Foreign  corre- 
spondents are  not  encouraged  to  make  in- 
dependent observations  off  the  beaten 
highways  of  military  and  naval  effort  and 
high  polities,  but  are  guarded  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  temper  of  the  people  with 
all  the  ingenuity  of  which  German  official- 
dom is  capable.  The  German  press  is  held 
tightly  in  rein  by  the  censors,  and  so  its 
columns  glow  with  inspired  confidence. 
The  smoldering,  growing,  tortured  discon- 
tent of  the  Empire  has  remained  almost 
inarticulate. 

Thus,  it  is  not  known  outside  of  Germany 
that  Liebknecht,  one  of  the  most  astute 
leaders  that  German  Socialists  ever  had, 
basing  his  judgment  upon  reports  from 
lieutenants  from  all  over  the  country,  held 
that  the  people  were  ripe  for  revolution 
early  last  spring.  The  Liebknecht  affair 
was  reported  as  a  local  episode  in  Berlin. 
It  was  explained  as  an  isolated  effort  at 
treason  by  a  witless  agitator.  In  reality,  it 
was  a  carefully  considered  attempt  to  give 
the  war- weary  people  a  chance  to  assert 
themselves.  It  failed  because  of  Prussian 
discipline,  ingrained  within  the  very  soul 
of  the  people.  The  sentiment  for  revolt  was 
broadcast;  the  spirit  was  turgid  without 
initiative  and  without  plan. 

Liebknecht  based  his  decision  for  action 
upon  a  multitude  of  facts.  All  through  the 
Empire,  the  people  had  exprest  a  spirit  of 
revolt  in  bitter  food-riots.  An  unwonted 
seditious  talk  could  be  heard  on  every  hand 
among  the  wage-earners  in  the  congested 
districts.  The  Socialist  organizations  were 
prepared  to  give  quiet  aid  to  any  move- 
ment which  should  offer  a  fair  promise  of 
success.  Dissatisfaction  was  rife  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Saxon  armies.  The  wives  of 
the  small  farmers,  of  the  mechanics,  of  the 
laborers  wanted  peace  on  any  conditions 
that  would  bring  their  husbands  and  sons 
back  to  them  again.  These  conditions  ob- 
tained last  spring. 

A  mass  of  pamphlets  and  loose  leaves  of 
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Four  Elliott- Fisher  Bookkeeping 

Machines  used  by  the  Oliver 

Chilled  Plow  Works 


He  has  not 
had  to  check  back 
the  posting  on  a 
single  ledger — " 

THERE  is  a  busy  bookkeeping  department  in  a  mid- 
western  concern  where  figures  balance  month  after 
month  right  on  time. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Morgan  is  in  charge.  The  concern  is  the 
Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

He  has  been  in  the  past  face  to  face  with  all  the  usual 
bookkeeping  worries — delayed  balances,  errors,  overtime 
work  and  end-of-the-month  congestion. 

But  some  time  ago  he  took  advantage  of  the  modern 
method  devised  to  do  away  with  such  troubles.  He  cut  out 
hand  bookkeeping  and  turned  to  machine-proved  accuracy. 

He  installed  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  and 
got  "Proof  Sheet  Control."  (Control  is  the  biggest  word  in 
bookkeeping — ask  Mr.  Morgan,  he  knows.) 

In  place  of  their  twelve  hand  bookkeepers  the  Oliver 
Chilled  Plow  Works  now  have  four  Elliott-Fisher  Book- 
keeping Machines.     To   use  Mr.  Morgan's   own  words, 

"it  has  not  been  necessary  to  check  back  the  postings 
on  a  single  ledger  since  Control  was  established.  It 
is  an  achievement  never  accomplished  by  us  under  the 
hand  system,  and  the  simple  explanation  of  this 
record  is  the  proof  sheet." 

Business  men  in  all  lines  are  turning  to  Proof  Sheet 
Control  with  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machines  as  the 
answer  to  bookkeeping  problems.  A  study  of  why  this  is 
so  and  the  probable  results  of  Elliott-Fisher  machine 
bookkeeping  in  your  own  department  will  repay  you  many 
times  over. 

You  can  phone  your  local  Elliott-Fisher  Office  or  write  di- 
rect to  us  for  detailed  information.   There  is  no  obligation. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company,  532  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elliott-Fisher 

Bookkeeping  Machine 

tVith  the  proof  sheet  and  the  flat  writing  surface 
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He  Keeps  All  These  Ledgers 

in  Daily  Balance 

And  Burroughs  Direct  -to-  Ledger  Posting 
Has  Reduced  the  Department  Expense  50% 


A  generation  ago  P.  M.  Sharpies  began 
to  teach  dairymen  that  cream  pays  better 
than  milk — and  that  to  get  all  the  cream  an 
efficient  mechanical  separator  is  essential. 

A  little  over  two  years  ago  the  Sharpies 
Separator  Company  discovered  an  application 
of  this  principle  to  their  own  bookkeeping 
department. 

Machine  Separating  vs.  Pen-and-ink 
Skimming 

Like  the  old-fashioned  skimmer,  Pen-and- 
!:;k  didn't  get  all  the  cream  —  and  what  it  did 
get  Mas  mixed  with  milk. 

For  the  cream  of  good  bookkeeping  is  accu- 
racy, promptness,  legibility,  and  balances  ex- 
tended daily. 

You  want  all  these  things-  and  you  want 
them  separated  from  overwork,  time  lost  in 
hunting  mistakes,  and  all  the  delays  and 
expense  incident  to  human-brain  calculation 
and  longhand  methods. 

More  Cream  at  Lower  Cost 

Burroughs  Direct- to -Ledger  Posting 
brought  the  desired  results  immediately. 

Accounts  are  always  in  balance  and  post- 
ing proved  every  day.  Trial  balance  troubles 
have  vanished.  Accuracy  is  maintained  be- 
cause the  machine  never  makes  a  mistake. 


What's  more,  machine  bookkeeping  cut 
down  the  department  expense  50%. 

40'  c  Saved  in  the  Credit  Department 

The  improved  condition  of  the  ledgers, 
showing  a  perpetual,  up-to-the-minute  bal- 
ance on  each  customer's  account,  brought 
about  another  big  saving  —  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  gratifying. 

The  Credit  Department  operation  was  cut 
down  40', . 

50%  Saved  in  the  Chicago  Office 

Atter  this  demonstration  at  the  main  office  in  West 
(luster,  Pa.,  another  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting  Ma- 
chine was  installed  at  the  Company's  Chicago  office 
and  it  promptly  chopped  off  half  the  bookkeeping  ex- 
pense there. 

Not  an  Unusual  Result 

This  is  not  an  extraordinary  case — the  same  result  has 
been  obtained  in  thousands  of  offices  where  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  in  use.  But  saving  in 
expense  is  far  from  the  greatest  benefit  of  Burroughs 
Direct-to-Ledger  Posting. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  tell  about  the  ease  of 
operating  a  Burroughs — the  way  it  automatically  adds 
and  subtracts — the  extent  to  which  it  simplifies  ac- 
counting, eliminates  errors,  affects  the  efficiency  of 
other  department  s. 

Any  one  of  the  170  offices  maintained  by  the 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada — your  telephone  bookor  your  banker 
will  supply  the  address  of  the  nearest — will  tell  you 
'1  he  story  in  detail  and  show  how  you  can  apply  one  of 
the  98  Burroughs  models  to  your  work.  Either  card  or 
loose  leaf  ledgers  can  be  used. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED   AS 
LOW  AS*125 
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the  peace-propaganda  were  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand  among  the  people.  Some  of 
these  were  drawn  up  in  very  daring  terms. 
A  number  of  them  came  to  my  hand 
through  a  young  German  Socialist  who  had 
besought  the  consulate  to  issue  him  a  pass- 
port at  the  beginning  of  the  war  upon  his 
first  American  papers.  1  shall  quote,  from 
memory,  from  one  of  these  pamphlets.  It 
was  circulated  in  August  and  September, 
and,  I  was  aide  to  inform  myself ,  it  made  a 
deep  impression  among  the  working  people 
of  my  district.  The  paragraph,  which  1 
give  below,  in  my  judgment,  conceals  the 
fuse  winch  will  ultimately  fire  the  blast  of 
revolution. 

"We  arc  winning  victories  and  bleeding 
to  death.  We  are  devastating  ever  more  of 
our  neighbors'  lands  and  dying  of  slow 
starvation.  We  are  defying  the  anger  of  a 
world  in  arms  and  staring  ruin  in  the  face. 
The  physical  strength  of  our  people  is 
exhausting;  the  financial  power  of  our 
nation  is  exhausting;  our  supplies  of  raw 
materials  are  exhausting;  our  great  organ- 
izations for  the  work  of  peace  are  slowly 
disintegrating.  We  must  have  peace. 
If  our  Government  can  not  procure  us 
peace,  what  must  we  do?" 

This  thought  is  being  amplified  among 
the  people  by  word  of  mouth.  I  have 
heard  miserable  lips  phrase  it  in  many 
ways.  "Our  enemies  will  never  make  peace 
with  our  Government,"  "What  have  the 
French  and  English  against  us?  It  is  our 
Kaiser  and  his  friends  they  are  fighting.'' 
"The  Kaiser  and  his  officers  stand  between 
us  and  peace."  "If  it  weren't  for  our 
Kaiser  and  Junkers,  the  English  would 
make  peace  with  us."  "Why  should  we  be 
hated?    The  leaders  are  hated;   we  suffer." 

According  to  Mr.  Roth,  President  Wil- 
son's    distinction     between     the     German 
Government    and    the  'German    people    is 
true  in  fact,   and  will  have  an  enormous 
influence    on    public    opinion    within    the 
Central  Empires.     For  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  no  assertion  of  the  Allies  has  been  so 
bitterly   denied  in  the  Germany  press  as 
this  one,   yet  he  observed   that  it  was  a 
distinction   that   the   German   people   had 
themselves  been  making  in  spite  of   the 
efforts  of  officials  and  censors  in  Berlin  to 
make   the   people   believe   that   the  Allies 
were  seeking  to  destroy  Germany.     Ger- 
man officials  would  agree  with  Louis  XIV. 
The  Kaiser  is  Germany.     The  people  are 
beginning  to  doubt  it,  says  Mr.  Roth,  and 
altho  the  gray  armies  are  as  strong  as  ever 
this  growing  resentment  is  weakening  the 
Central  Empires  day  by  day.     The  unrest 
is  wide-spread,  Mi'-  Koth  continues: 

The  spirit  of  resentment  among  the 
people  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
part  of  Germany.  It  ramifies  throughout 
the  entire  country,  smoldering  wherever 
the  poor  are.  It  is  held  in  check  only  by 
the  best  organized  iron  regime  of  all  his- 
tory. It  faces  the  same  difficulties  in  the 
organization  and  expression  of  its  sentiment 
that  were  faced  by  similar  hostilities 
directed  against  the  great  despotisms  of  the 
ancient  world.  It  has  no  press.  It  dare 
not  organize  out  in  the  open.  It  may  not 
discuss  plans  and  grievances  in  public 
assemblies  or  in  private  gatherings.  The 
censors,  the  police,  the  private  detective, 
nnd  an  army  bred  and  drilled  to  instant, 
unthinking  obedience  still  form  a  strangling 


curb    upon     the    forces     of     this     people's 
destiny. 

And  while  the  iron  regime  holds  the 
people  to  the  task,  which  has  become  hate- 
ful to  them,  it  cleverly  spreads  its  own  re- 
ports abroad  in  the  world.  Thus  it  comes 
that  not  even  the  neutral  correspondent  has 
been  able  to  make  these  sufferers  articulate. 
I  have  read  Avouderftil  reports  to  the  effect 
that  "the  same  amount  of  bread  and  the 
same  amount  of  butter  on  the  bread"  has 
been  secured  to  rich  and  poor  alike  by  the 
marvelous  German  organization,  the  in- 
ference being  that  a  united  people  were 
bearing  equally  burdens  thrust  upon  them. 
The  inference  is  false. 

It  is  true  that  the  same  amounts  of 
bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes  are 
allotted  to  rich  and  poor.  But  it  is  false, 
utterly  false,  that  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  powerful  and  the  humble,  are  enduring 
an  equal  suffering  on  behalf  of  the  Father- 
land. Prices  have  placed  accustomed  food 
and  clothes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  wage- 
earners.  Those  rations  of  meat,  of  butter, 
of  milk,  and  of  eggs  that  they  can  not  find 
the  money  through  twelve  hours  a  day  of 
drudgery  wherewith  to  purchase  do  not 
still  the  cravings  of  their  hunger  nor  build 
up  Availing  strength.  The  well-to-do  are  not 
only  able  to  purchase  the  full  amounts  of 
their  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  allotments, 
but  they  are  able  to  purchase  also,  in  any 
desired  quantities,  fruit,  conserves,  venison. 
rabbits,  game-birds,  fish,  and  poultry. 
There  remain  to  the  wage-earners,  as  their 
ration  allotment  and  as  within  reach  of 
their  scanty  earnings,  potatoes,  war-bread, 
turnips,  salt,  and  herring.' 

But  the  inequality  of  suffering  does  not 
end  at  the  table  and  the  wardrobe.  The 
incomes  of  the  wealthy,  of  the  official,  and 
of  the  well-to-do  classes  have  increased 
during  the  war,  while  the  incomes  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  have  shrunk  sadly. 
Many  of  the  families  of  wage-earners 
have  come  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  pensions,  miserable  pittances,  paid  by 
the  Government  for  the  scant  margin  of 
existence.  The  women  and  children  of 
such  families  undertake  any  rough  work 
thai  comes  to  hand,  but  are  unable,  after 
the  most  severe  endeavor,  to  sustain 
themselves  upon  their  earnings.  They 
have  spent  their  small  savings  in  staving  off 
the  wolf,  and  now  they  are  forced  to  Avork 
early  and  late  and  to  stand  in  line  once  a 
week  for  the  Government  dole  in  order  to 
escape  starvation. 


It   has   been   said   that   tAvo    things   are 
required   for    a   revolution — Hunger     and 
an   Idea.      There   is   hunger   in   Germany. 
The  lot  of  the  workers  has  become  unen- 
durable, and  a  strong  leader    might    even 
now   sweep    them    against    the    system   re- 
sponsible   for    their    misery.       There   has 
been  no  lack  of  sporadic  uprisings  in  the 
past  year,  but  all  these  have  been  vigor- 
ously supprest.     The  latest,  and  also  the 
most  successful,  Avas  the  munitions  strike 
in    Berlin    and    Spandau,  which    is    still 
smoldering.     Here  the  Avorkmen  have  won 
some     small     concessions.       These     riots, 
continues  the  article  in  The  World's  Work, 
are   likely   to    be    more    serious    than    the 
reports  from  Germany  make  out: 

There  were  a  number  of  small  outbursts 
of  indignation  in  Munich  last   spring  and 


MMANY  TYPEWRITERS     "W    JT 
ultipleX 
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The  Great  Interchangeable 
Type- Writing  Machine 


A  Few  Samples  of 
Multiplex   type 

Petite    -    ror    antra    condensing 
Miniature-private, refined     letttrtt 
Small    Roman-neat    business 
Ue\tvca-t    ^c-Vv^t   -    fctivo.te   -te'tte'i.*. 
Medium   Roman-general   letters. 
Italic  -    emphasizing. 
Special   Gothic  -    clean   out 
Large  Gothic  -   sermons, lectures. 
Large  Roman  -  sermons,    lectures. 
Print-type   -   new,    attractive. 

QXK   •C<nv<$ua.o/e* 
Cn<ino,e<i   An-a.-tant'ty 

(Above  samples  slightly  reduced) 

One    Machine    Writes    all 

Styles  of  Type  and 

Many    Languages 

CHANGE    IN    A    SECOND 

Every  Business,  Language  and 
Profession 

It  will  do  all  that  other  machines  can  do  BUT 
IT  STANDS  ALONE  in  the  special  fields  of 
writing  endeavor.     For  instance  : — 

Business  Executives 

because  of  individuality  of  work,  writing  dainty, 
small  type.  Refined,  aesthetic  appearance.  Large 
business  type  for  business  letters.  ■■Just  Turn  the 
Knob." 

Literary  People 

because  of  its  instantly  changeable  type  system, 
with  many  styles  of  type  and  many  languages. 
Two  sets  of  type  always  on  the  machine.  "Just 
J' urn  the  Knob." 

Libraries 

Because  it  writes  cards  perfectly  flat — without  bend- 
ing.    Condenses  in  miniature  type,  writes  names 
in  large  type.     "Just  Turn  the  Knob." 
Social  Correspondence — Private  Secretaries 
because  of  the  dainty  small  type  and  high  individ- 
uality of  the  work.     Its  refined  and  a»sthetu   ap- 
pearance, and  also  the  language  possibilities. 
Professional  Vocations,  Including  Engineers 

(Mathematicians) 
because  of  having  type-sets  especially  adapted  to 
each  class,  with  all  special  characters  needed;  im- 
mediately interchangeable. 

Linguists 

because  of  having  every  known  language  available, 
all  interchangeable,  and  high  individuality  of  work 
and  capability  of  writing  both  Occidental  and 
Oriental  languages  on  the  same  machine. 
College  Professors  and  Students 
because  of  small  space  occupied;  instantly  inter- 
changeable type;  high  individuality  of  work  and 
condensation. 

Guaranteed  Factory  Rebuilt  Machines 
at  Factory  prices. 
Monthly  payments. 
Special  terms  to  professional  people. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE  HAMMOND  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

69th  Street,  at  East  River  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Climbs  Hills  "Like  a  Bear" 

"My  Overland  Country  Club  Roadster  is  sat- 
isfactory in  every  detail,  runs  smooth  and 
straight  and  climbs  hills  'like  a  bear.' ': 

Fred  B.  Kulow 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Never  Had  Such  Satisfaction 

"I  have  owned  several  cars,  in  fact  I  have  the 
428th  car  that  was  registered  in  California. 

"I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  never  had  a  car 
that  was  so  absolutely  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  and  on  all  occasions  until  I  purchased  a 
Willys-Knight. 

"I  would  not  trade  my  Willys-Knight  machine 
for  the  best  automobile  in  the  United  States  at 
any  price."  Luther  Burbank 

Santa  Rosa,  California 

Easiest  Riding,  and  Handsomest! 

"Yesterday  I  purchased  a  1917  Model  85  Big 
Four  Overland  for  the  reason  that  with  my  1914 
Overland  in  two  years  and  one-half  of  traveling 
over  Arizona  Mountain  roads  I  never  walked 
one  step  because  of  any  trouble  with  my  car. 

"I  never  made  a  trip,  and  I  have  made  many, 
that  the  car  did  not  go  the  whole  distance  on  her 
own  power,  and  go  strong.  The  Overland  motor 
in  the  old  car  never  stopped  or  hesitated  for  a 
moment  since  I  bought  the  car  in  July,  1914. 

"Again,  I  consider  the  Overland  the  easiest 
riding  popular  priced  car,  and  the  handsomest 
car,  as  far  as  lines  and  beauty  of  finish  go,  now 
on  the  Arizona  market." 

W.  A.  O'Connor,  Judge 

Nogales,  Arizona 


A  "Sweet  Running  Car" 

"I  have  handled  a  Willys-Knight  car  almc 
daily  for  two  years.     I  have  driven  one  12,0 
miles.     I  have  toured  from  the  Central  West 
New  England. 

"I  made  the  round  trip  from  Indianapolis 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  8}4  days,  running  time,  nev 
a  'bobble.'      The  most  consistent  performer 
have  ever  handled. 

"I  am  glad  indeed  to  bear  this  testimony 
a  machine  which  I  can  only  characterize  as 
'sweet  running  car.'  "      Chas.  A.  Bookwalter 

Ex-Mayor  of  Indianapo! 

Didn't  Think  a  Six 

Could  Be  So  Economic; 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  you  for  sellii 
me  my  new  Overland  Light  Six. 

"It  rides  and  handles  beautifully,  and  is  mo 
economical  as  to  gasoline  and  oil  than  I  thougl 
possible  with  any  six-cylinder  car. 

"I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  positive 
the  best  car  in  the  world  for  the  money." 

W.  P.  Van  Horn 

Youngstown,  Oh 

Praises  Dealer's  Courtesy 

"After  ten  years'  experience,  I  have  the  c 
(Willys-Knight)  that  meets  my  requirements. 

"In  the  deepest  snow  and  under  the  woi 
possible  cond  tions,  my  car  performed  admirab 
and  does  everything  possible  for  a  gas  car. 

"I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  mai 
courtesies  extended  me  by  both  you  and  yoi 


agents. 


Dr.  G.  P.  Beutel,  Sr. 

Louisville,  Kentucl 


Light  Fours 

Five  Passenger  Touring,  106-inch  wheelbase  $605 

Two  Passenger  Roadster.  104-inch  wheelbase  $680 

Four  Passenger  Sport  Model,  104-inch  wheelbase  $705 

A II  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

Subject  to  change  without  notice 


The  Willys-O 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  O 

Tc 


Big  Fours 

Five  Passenger  Touring,  112-inch  wheelbase  $80  5 

Three  Passenger  Roadster,  112-inch  wheelbase  $880 

Three  Passenger  Touring-Coupe,  112-inch  wheelbase  $1250 

Five  Passenger  Touring-Sedan,  112-inch  wheelbase  $1450 
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literally  Coasts  Up  The  Hills" 

■laving  recently  purchased  from  you  a  new 
ys-Six  touring  car,  wish  to  state  that  I  am 
pleased  with  this  machine, 
t  is  a  wonderful  performer  and  literally 
ts  up  the  hills  seemingly  without  effort,  and 
Idition  to  this  it  is  the  smoothest  running 
liine  I  ever  sat  in.  It  rides  like  a  Pullman 
h,  and  vibration  seems  to  be  entirely 
inated."  Charles  White,  Manager 
Creditor's  Collecting  Agency,  Inc. 
Spokane,  Washington 

o  Repairs  After  21,373  Miles 

rhe  Willys-Knight   car  we  use    has  been 
sn    21,373    miles;    the  engine    has    never 
ired  repairing,  and  has  received   only  the 
lary  amount  of  attention. 
["he  car  has  received  very  hard  service." 

Wm.  B.  Read,  Secretary 
Edward  G.  Budd  Manufacturing  Co. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Conquers  Duluth  Hills 

Ay  experience  with  the  Overland  has  been 
t  satisfactory.  I  have  used  the  car  up  and 
a  these  Duluth  hills  and  over  the  country 
s  to  the  extent  of  5,162  miles  and  my  total 
nditure  for  the  year,  outside  of  oil  and  gas- 
;  and  necessary  tire  repair,  was  $1.20;  40 
s  for  tightening  the  steering  rod  and  80 
s  for  adjusting  the  brakes. 

J.  A.  Smith,  Sales  Manager 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

Duluth,  Minnesota 


ind  Company 

nobiles  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 


It  Is  Simply  Amazing! 

"I  have  driven  my  Willys-Knight  1 1 ,000  miles, 
without  any  mechanical  attention  to  the  motor 
whatever,  and  the  quietness  of  the  motor  seems 
to  increase  with  age.  It  has  the  softest  'purr' 
combined  with  the  greatest  power  for  its  size, 
of  any  motor  I  have  ever  seen.  Its  velvet 
smoothness  is  simply  amazing;  I  have  had  dif- 
ferent people  ask  if  I  was  driving  an  electric  car." 

H.  L.  Cole 
Spokane,  Washington 

Not  One  Dollar  For  Repairs 

"After  our  months  of  investigation  and  deliber- 
ation as  to  delivery  cars  for  our  service  and  after 
deciding  to  use  the  Overland  we  thought  you 
maybe  interested  in  knowing  the  result  obtained. 

"We  wish  to  state  that  our  Overland  cars  have 
been  in  operation  since  November  1,  1916,  and 
to  date  we  have  not  been  inconvenienced  in  any 
way  as  we  have  not  had  to  expend  a  single  dollar 
for  repairs.  The  operating  expense  has  been 
less  than  our  anticipated  figures  and  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  result. 

"You  can  use  our  name  freely  for  recommen- 
dation." s.  N.  Wood  &  Co. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
(Signed)  H.  Harris,  Supt. 

Like  It  Better  and  Better 

"We  have  driven  our  Willys-Knight  23,000 
miles,  and  there  has  not  been  a  bolt  turned  on 
the  engine  since  we  owned  it.  The  more  we 
run  the  car  the  better  we  like  it.  It  has  given 
us  first  class  satisfaction  in  every  respect,  and 
we  do  not  think  the  sleeve-valve  motor  can  be 
improved  upon."  gill  8b  Company 

Henderson,  N.  C 
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Light  Sixes 

Five  Passenger  Touring,  116-inch  wheelbase  $1025 

Three  Passenger  Roadster,  116-inch  wheelbase  $1010 

Three  Passenger  Touring-Coupe,  116-inch  wheelbase  $1485 

Five  Passenger  Touring-Sedan,  116-inch  wheelbase  $1585 


Willys- Knights 

Seven  Passenger  Four,  Touring,  121-inch  wheelbase  $1395 

Seven  Passenger  Eight,  Touring,  125-inch  wheelbase  $1050 

Four  Passenger  Four,  Coupe,  114-inch  wheelbase  $1650 

Seven  Passenger  Four,  Touring-Sedan,  121-inch  wheelbase  $1950 

,    Seven  Passenger  Four,  Limousine,  121-inch  wheelbase  $1950 
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You  Can  Save 
on  "Overhead" 

*     r        "'One  Commercial  and  our  office  buy  have 
•p()^)l  ■     saved  us  So.si  in  twelve  months,  besides  n 
ducins  detail  work  enormously" — a  small  m  inufacturer. 

f    /  "Your  Methods  and  Duplicatoi  Equip- 

<p<£ UjOOO.  nieiit  save  $26,000  annually  in  labor 
alone  bi  sidi  s  speeding  up  work  in  several  departments" 
— a  l>iu  jobbei 


Firms  you  know— in  197  lines 
of  business — are  saving  hundreds 
to  thousands  yearly  on  over- 
head—thru an  investment  of 
#35  and  up. 

Such  firms  as  Ford  Motor, 
U.  S.  Steel,  Western  Electric, 
Simmons  Hardware,  say  the 
Commercial  saves  2  to  50  times 
its  cost  annually. 

Whatever  your  line  of  business,  by  all 
means  (jet  these  inside  facts  of  what  you 
can  save  with  so  small  an  investment. 

Just  write  us  on  your  business  letter- 
head, "Show  me  now  the  Commercial 
Duplicator  will  save  2  to  50  times  its 
cost  annually  in  our  office  work." 

DUPLICATOR    MFG.    CO. 

55  Commercial  Duplicator  Bldg. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Sales  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


UNDER  THE  CARE  <tE  TJl  I    JA  l'A.\  ES  K  1VAR 

O /•'/•'/ ('/•'.  a  bo  k  of  intimate  first-hand  insiglu-  iub  the  Kuno 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshot*  3  l.iu  pustpaid. 
FUNK  <te  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW  1T0RK. 


KEEP  EXTRA  TIRES  HANDY 

convenient  and   safe  in  these  light,  strong 

McKINNON    TIRE    HOLDERS 

Steel,  electrically  welded,  anti-rattling.    For  smooth  or 

non-skill  tires— d.siL'n,-,)  to  carry  tail  lifthts  and  license 
pad.    Holds  tires  secure— "no  sway". 

Write  for  frt  ■  bookU  I  mid  prices. 
McKINNON  DASH  CO.       Depl.  34,       Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Anyone  can  attach. 
For  rear  of  Ford, 
Chevrolet  or  run- 
ning board  ol  an 
ear  with  3OX3H  >n. 
tires.  J2.00toS3.50. 
None  Better. 


i 


DEALERS 

Investigate: 


summer,  minor  disturbances  easilj  quelled 
bj  1  In-  police,  and  then  came  a  very 
3(  11, ,u-  piot  in  1  In  early  part  of  lasl  autumn. 
The  newspapers,  of  course,  made  hardly 
anj  mention  of  these  troubles.  Th< 
Munich  newspapers  carried  stories  of  a  !'<•« 
in,.  .  telling  thai  a  group  of  unruly  boys 
bad  caused  considerable  excitemenl  by 
throwing  missiles  through  shop-windows 
and  al  the  police,  but  thai  they  were  soon 
rounded  up  and  placed  in  jail.  I  learned 
details  of  this  riot  later  from  a  friend,  an 
officer  of  the  German  secret  police  who 
had  been  present  a1  the  time. 

The  trouble  started  in  one  of  the  city's 
poorer  quarters,  when  a  crowd  of  thor- 
oughly angry  men  and  women  demolished  a 
dairy.  They  then  proceeded  up  the  street 
screaming  for  food,  for  peace  for  Bavarian 
independence.  The  mob  grew  in  numbers 
al  every  step,  and  its  emotion  grew  in 
intensity  with  each  addition  to  its  num- 
bers. Soldiers  on  the  streets  hurriedly  got 
out  of  the  neighborhood.  The  crowd 
jeered  at  the  uniforms,  shrilled  denuncia- 
tions against  Kaiser  and  leaders,  and 
worked  itself  up  to  a  raging  fury  of  resent- 
ment. For  a  time  it  seemed  that  the  mob 
would  nach  the  better  sections  of  the  city, 
and  break  over  them  in  a  wave  of  pillage 
and  destruction. 

Police  reserves  were  rapidly  formed  to 
oppose  the  uprising.  The  crowd  and  the 
reenforced  police  met  at  the  open  entrance 
uf  a  square,  and  there  the  people  fought  one 
of  the  most  determined  battles  yet  at- 
tempted against  internal  law  and  order. 
After  several  hours  of  embittered  conflict, 
the  police  got  the  upper  hand,  the  rioters 
were  carried  away  to  jails  and  hospitals, 
and  the  crowds  were  dispersed.  The 
Munich  riot,  however,  served  an  earnest 
notice  upon  the  authorities  of  that  which 
may  well  happen  if  the  war  should  drag  on 
and  a  popular  leader  should  appear. 
Central  Europe  might  again  experience 
the  horrors  of  a  peasants  and  mechanics' 
war,  reminiscent  of  those  days  when  the 
too  sorely  opprest  poor  took  to  the  depths 
of  the  German  forests  and  sallied  forth, 
whenever  occasion  offered,  on  missions  of 
murder  and  rapine,  fighting  with  scythes 
and  slung-shots. 

The  Idea — the  idea  that  the  interests 
of  Germany  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Hohenzollerns — is  becoming  articulate. 
For  a  man  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
Germany  before  the  war,  writes  Mr.  Roth, 
the  food-riots  are  not  the  most  serious 
signs  of  disaffection.-  The  people  are  be- 
ginning* to  dare  to  abuse  the  Kaiser  even 
in  the  prest  nee  of  uniformed  ^police.  And 
the  latter  take  no  notice  of  this  Ibse-majestS 
except  to  slink  out.  of  hearing  as  quickly 
as  possible!    To  quote  again: 

The  food -riots  are  among  the  most 
striking  signs  of  the  unrest  of  the  people, 
but  they  are  not  among  the  most  serious 
signs.  I  was  in  a  small  grocery-store  one 
afternoon  when  a  group  of  women  began 
to  abuse  the  Kaiser,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  policeman  in  uniform  was 
present.  This  servant  of  the  Government 
made  no  arrest,  but  slunk  out  of  the  room 
and  aAvay.  How  far  must  discontent  have 
spread  before  such  an  episode  were  possible 
in  Germany!  The  women  write  to  the  men 
in  the  trenches  about  the  starvation  of 
t  hemselves  and  babies.    And  so  the  spirit  of 


Prepar 

Now  Made  In  Liquid  Form 

so  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
polished.  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  Liquid  is  the  same  as  our 
Paste  Wax  exceptthatitisLiquid. 
Apply  with  cloth,  brush  or  spray. 

Absolutely  Dust-Proof 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid 
gives  a  hard,  dry,  glasslike  polish 
which  does  not  collect  or  hold  the  dust. 
It  preserves  and  protects  the  varnish, 
adding  years  to  its  life  and  beauty.  It 
covers  up  mars  and  scratches  —  pre- 
vents checking  and  cracking  —  sheds 
water — and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice 
as  long. 

Easy  to  Use 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid 

polishes  instantly  with  but  very  little 
rubbing.  You  can  easily  go  over  a 
good  sized  car  in  half-an-hour. 

Pints,  60c  (East  of   the  Rockies) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  pre- 
pay the  express  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies.  Write  for  our  fold- 
er on  Keeping  Your  Car  Young — ;t's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


DELUSIONS  IN   DIET 

•*"^By  Sir  James  Crichton- Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.    * 

An  interesting,  clearly-written  treatise  by  an  eminent 
authority,  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  required 
by  the  normal  person.  Discusses  Fletcherism  and  the 
theories  of  Professor  Chittenden,  of  Yale,  and  concludes 
that  the  advocates  of  parcimony  in  nutrition  are  in 
opposition  to  the  experience  of  the  race.     Cloth,  75c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Religious  Influence  In 
Business 

Every  business  man  and  woman  should  read  what 

ROGER    W.    BABSON 
the  famous  statistician,  has  to  say  on  Religion  and 
Commerce.    See   THE   HOMILETIC   REVIEW 
for  Mav.     Per  copy,  30  cents — per  year,  $3.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        NEW  YORK 
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$1750 

For  This  Speedster  Type 


New  Hudson  Speedster 

With  Super-Six  Motor — Seating  Four 


Here  is  the  smartest  Speedster  you  have 
ever  seen.     Also  the  best  performer. 

We  shall  not  build  many.  There  is  too 
much  demand  for  our  regular  models.  But 
Hudson  dealers  in  large  centers  have  them. 
And  any  Hudson  dealer  can  get  them  while 
they  last. 

We  are  anxious  to  scatter  our  output,  and 
among  the  right  owners.  For  this  model 
seems  to  typify  the  Hudson  Super-Six. 

Looks  the  Super-Car 

This  Hudson  Speedster  is  finished  in 
Cobalt  blue,  with  vermilion  wheels.  The 
body  edges  are  beveled,  and  finished  in  black. 

The  body  is  low  and  comfortable,  and 
suggestive  of  a  speedster.  The  steering 
wheel  is  at  a  rakish  angle.  There  are  seats 
for  four. 

It  is  for  men  who  want  something  dis- 
tinctive^— a  car  that  stands  out — in  this  type. 
The  men  who  get  them  will  have  the  raciest 
cars  on  the  road. 

The  Record- Breaker 

The  Super-Six  motor,  used  in  this  Speed- 
ster, holds  all  the  worth-while  records.  That 
is,  the  stock-car  records  for  speed,  for  endur- 
ance, for  quick  pick-up  and  for  hill -climbing. 

This  stock  motor  in  a  touring  car — under 
A.  A.  A.  supervision — has  maintained  a  speed 
exceeding  75  miles  per  hour  for  100  miles. 


This  stock  motor  in  a  stock  chassis  has 
attained  a  speed  of  102.53  miles  per  hour. 

It  has  made  1819  miles  in  24  hours,  break- 
ing the  record  by  52  per  cent. 

It  has  twice  broken  the  ocean-to-ocean 
record,  in  one  continuous  7,000-mile  round 
trip.  And  a  special  Super-Six,  in  the  world's 
greatest  hill  climb,  made  the  best  time  against 
twenty  special  cars  up  Pike's  Peak. 

For  All  Lovers 
of  a  Matchless  Car 

But  the  Hudson  Super-Six,  in  its  various 
styles,  appeals  to  more  than  speed  lovers.  It 
appeals  to  all  who  admire  supremacy.  And 
to  all  who  want  endurance. 

In  all  the  accepted  tests  for  stock  cars,  it 
has  proved  itself  the  greatest  car  that's  built. 

And  all  this  performance  is  due  to  super- 
endurance.  All  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
invention  has  reduced  motor  friction  to  almost 
nil.  It  has  nearly  doubled  endurance,  and 
added  80  per  cent  to  our  motor's  efficiency. 

It  has  given  to  Hudson  the  top  place 
among  fine  cars.  Last  year,  no  car  above 
$1100  equaled  it  in  sales. 

All  our  body  styles  are  designed  and  finished 
and  equipped  to  make  the  Hudson  look  the 
leader  that  it  is. 

Have  you  seen  our  latest  bodies  ? 


Phaeton,  7-passenger 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger 
Touring  Sedan    .     .     . 


$1650  Speedster,  4-passenser     .      $1750 

1950  Town  Car 2925 

2175  {All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet   .  $3025 

Limousine 2925 

Limousine  Landaulet  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Holds  All   Worth- While  Records 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Champion  dependability  is  proverbial. 

That  is  why  virtually  every  motor  fire 
wagon  in  the  country  is  Champion  equipped. 

Champions  are  depended  upon  to  get  the 
nation's  fire  apparatus  to  the  scenes  of 
action. 

And  then  after  they  get  there  to  pump  the 
water. 

Champions  must  "produce" — and  they 
do — hour  after  hour — under  the  most  trying 
conditions. 

And  they  will  be  just  as  dependable,  just 
as  efficient  in  your  motor. 

You  can  get  Champions  everywhere.  Look 
for  the  name  " CHAMPION"  on  the  por- 
celain. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


sullenness  is  even  seizing  upon  the  men  in 
uniform.  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of  its 
effects  by  many  conversations  with  com- 
mon soldiers  back  on  furlough. 

"My  wife  is  ill  with  hunger.  My  busi- 
ness is  gone.  My  savings  have  been  eaten 
up.  And  I've  been  taken  to  the  trenches 
and  treated  like  a  dog  by  a  little  be- 
monocled,  eighteen-year-old  dandy.  It's 
the  spurs  that  count.  We  common  people 
are  simply  dirt — Wir  sind  einfach  Dreck." 
This  sort  of  talk  is  new  in  Germany.  It 
came  from  the  lips  of  a  friend  of  mine  who, 
in  the  beginning,  was  fire  and  flame  for 
war.  Nor  is  this  man  one  of  the  laboring 
class.  Altho  but  a  private  in  the  ranks, 
before  the  war  he  was  a  prosperous  lace- 
manufacturer,  owning  a  number  of  the 
great  automatic  embroidery-machines  and 
selling  his  product  to  England,  the  United 
States,  and  Russia. 

Another  man  in  the  ranks  told  me  that 
there  were  many  in  the  Saxon  regiments 
who  would  desert  to  the  French  and  British 
lines  were  it  not  for  their  fear  that  they 
would  be  traded  back  when  once  the  war 
is  over!  It  is  true  that  the  Saxons  are 
particularly  embittered,  for  their  people 
back  home  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
suffering  caused  by  food-shortage.  More- 
over, both  soldiers  and  officers  have  told 
me  that  the  Saxon  regiments  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  forlorn-hope  at- 
tacks and  of  covering  retreats.  A  Saxon 
major  told  me  that  the  Saxon  troops  were 
given  the  place  of  honor  so  often  because 
there  were  so  many  Socialists  among  them. 
However  this  may  be,  I  know  that  the 
Plauen  regiment  has  been  wiped  out  six 
times,  that  there  is  hardly  a  family  in  my 
district  not  in  mourning,  and  that  the  same 
terrible  losses  have  been  suffered  by  all 
the  industrial  districts  of  Saxony. 

Germany,  within,  is  in  ferment.  The 
wonderfid  unity,  of  which  I  have  read  so 
much  here,  is  apparent  rather  than  real. 
Old  dislikes  between  the  Bavarian  and  the 
Prussian,  between  the  Saxon  and  the 
Prussian,  have  been  revived.  The  chasm 
between  the  rulers,  the  bureaucracy,  the 
well-to-do,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  has 
been  widened  and  deepened.  And  a  popu- 
lar realization  of  this  chasm,  synthesized 
in  a  menacing  phrase  that  is  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  people,  "Our  rulers 
stand  between  us  and  peace,"  bodes  ill 
for  the  Monarchy  and  its  favored  servants. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  beginning  to 
feel  themselves  a  nation  apart,  whose  inter- 
ests are  not  the  interests  of  their  leaders, 
but  interests  diametrically  opposed  •  to 
these.  They  only  lack  a  leader  and  the 
courage  of  organization.  The  second 
of  these  lacks  is  being  remedied.  Organ- 
ization is  being  striven  for  quietly  by  the 
use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic party. 

It  is  not  universal  suffrage  that  the 
people  are  yearning  for,  praying  for, 
brooding  over.  It  is  peace.  It  is  sufficient 
food.  It  is  the  release  of  dear  ones  from 
the  trench-maws  and  the  ending  of  the 
crushing  load  of  the  agonies  of  war.  And 
they  will  have  this  peace,  whether  a  univer- 
sal suffrage  and  a  responsible  cabinet  are 
given  them  or  no,  or  their  suffering  will 
break  its  bonds  and  break  in  a  blind  fury 
over  the  people  that  the  "enemy  will  not 
make  a  peace  with."  According  to  my 
observations,  intimate  observations  cover- 
ing various  parts  of  Germany,  German 
officialdom  is  riding  the  whirlwind,  and  its 
last  desperate  cards  are  the  submarine 
and  a  final  mighty  offensive. 
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VACUUM  CUP  TIRES 


How  the  cups 
operate  to  pre- 
vent skidding 
with  no  resist- 
ance to  forward 
speed. 


1.  Contact 


2.  Pressure 


3.  Seal 


4.  Suction 


5.  Grip 


6.  Edge  release     7.  Disengagement 


The  Great  By-Product  of  Great 
Tire  Mileage — 

VACUUM   CUP   SKID 
PREVENTION 

YY/HY  waste  the  motion  of  your  car 
— the  forward  rolling  of  your  tires 
— when  you  can  harness  it,  at  no  ex- 
pense, to  produce  something  of  vital 
value  to  you? 

Have  your  tires  do  more  than  merely  bear 
and  wear.  Greatest  mileage  is  secondary  to 
greatest  safety.  Yet  both  are  indispensable. 
Guaranteed  safety  is  a  by-product  of  guaran- 
teed service  to  users  of  Pennsylvania  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires. 

The  Vacuum  Cups  cannot  skid  on  wet,  slip- 
pery pavements — they  are  guaranteed  that 
way.  That's  because  the  weight  of  the  car, 
pressing  them  successively  against  the  pave- 
ment, seals  the  cups  with  vacuum  suction, 
a  grip  that  is  instantly  let  go  by  the  forward 
rolling  of  the  tires  lifting  the  cups  edgewise, 
releasing  the  vacuum  without  resistance  and 
preventing  speed  detention. 
In  the  matter  of  miles,  it  is  customary  for 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  to  average  in  excess  of 
their  generous  guaranteed  service — per  war- 
ranty tag  attached  to  each  casing — of 

6,000  MILES 
PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches 
and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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In  planning  your  new 
home,  or  in  remodeling, 
think   first  of    the  bath- 
room.   It  is  the  heart  of  the 
home.    Without,  the  most  mod- 
plumbing  ware  in   the   bath- 
rooms, your  home  will  not  be  all  you  want 
it  to  be.     For  these  reasons  be  sure  to  select 


always  of  one  quality — the  highest 


"T.l 

Its  in 
the 

Kohler 
Enamel" 


Manufacturing  economies  en- 
able us  to  make  KOHLER  WARE 
available  for  use  in  houses  of  the 
less  expensive  class,  as  well  as  for 
the  finest  residences. 

One-piece  construction  and  the 
beauty  of  the  enamel  are  notable 
features  of  KOHLER  WARE. 


Your  new  home  should  have  at 
least  one  of  our  attractive  "Vice- 
roy" built-in  bath  tubs.  Ask  your 
architect  to  specify  it. 

The  KOHLER  trade-mark, 
permanent  in  the  enamel  of  each 
of  our  productions,  is  a  guarantee 
of  quality. 


Boston 
St.  Paul 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Write  for  a  free  copy  of  our  book,  "KOHLER  OF 

KOHLER."  It  contains  illustrations  of  our  products 

and  tells  you  how  we  have  made  enameling  a  fine  art. 

Address  Dept.  D-5. 

KOHLER  CO.,  Founded  1873  Kohler,  Wis. 


Philadelphia 
Houston 


Atlanta      Pittsburgh        Detroit        Chicago        Indianapolis 
ban  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle  London 

•k  The  star  indicates  the  location  of  the  KOHLER  permanent  trade-mark  in  faint  blue 


Btlmort  Lavatory.  Plate  K-US-EA 


J  (Patent  Applied  For) 


Just  Published 

WOMEN  of  BELGIUM 

Turning  Tragedy  to  Triumph 

A     BOOK     OF     GRIPPING     HUMAN     INTEREST 

By    CHARLOTTE     KELLOGG 

With  an  Introduction  by  IIKKHKKT  C.  HOOTER 

All  profits  of  this  volume  go  to  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium. 

Its  author,  the  only  American  woman  member  of  that 
Commission,  went  to  Belgium  last  July  and  recently  re- 
turned, atter  careful  study  of  a  starving  people. 

Her  pages  tell  the  wonderful  story  of  a  great  Relief  work 
nobly  performed,  in  a  land  made  desolate,  by  unselfish 
workers. 

Of  these  latter,  in  his  Introduction,  Mr.  Herbert  C 
Hoover,  head  ol  that  work,  touchingly  says:  "Our  task  and 
theirs  has  been  to  maintain  the  laughter  of  the  children 
not  to  dry  their  tears." 

This  volume  is  a  revelation  of  "the  incredible,  unbreak- 
able spirit      sustaining  the   Belgians,  of  the  noble  service 
Belgium  women  have  rendered  and  inspired,  of  human 

sisterhood  and  brotherhood. 

12mo,  Cloth:  8  Full  Page  Half  Tone*;  $1.00  net;  by  mail  il. 10 
Funk  &  Wagnalls.Company,  35460  Fourth  Ave. ,  N.Y.City 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is  needed    in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


ROU.ED  INTO 


lAnvas  HOUSES 

A  FRESH  AIR  retreat  on  yonr  I.AWN  and  a  luxury    In   the   camp; 

Designed  especially  for  SLEEPING  and  LIVING  in  the  OPEN  AIR.  As 

open  to  the  air  as  an  umbrella  but  instantly  closed 

weather  TIGHT  or  just  partly.    Lets  the  air   in  but 

keeps  the  insects  orT.  Easily  erected  or  quickly 

collapsed  and  rolled  into  bundles  without  tue 

removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool. 

Why  swelter  under  hot  roofs   when   the 

Close-To-Nature  houses    are   as    COOL  as 

the  atmosphere.    Eiehtrslzes  to  meet  all  ra-\t  V 

quirements.    Send  for  tllusiiated  catalog  m.\ 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY  \A"I 
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"OUT  CUTLASES,    Wl)   BOARD!" 
.(TlfOODEN     ships     and     iron     men!" 

*  V  was  the  boasl  ot'  the  old  jack-tars 
in  the  days  of  the  frigate,  when  the  ap- 
proved naval  tactics  were  to  sail  your  ship 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm  with  your  foe,  fight 
your  guns  a1  pistol-shol  distance  until 
the  ships  drifted  together,  and  then  out 
cutlas  and  boarding-pike  and  settle  the 
baitic  mi  the  foeman's  deck.  With  the 
coming  of  seven-mile  ranges,  thirty-knot 
speed,  armor,  and  torpedoes,  the  old  -alts 
reversed  their  formula  to  "Iron  ships  and 
wooden  men."  lint  they  were  "wrong.  On 
the  twentieth  of  April,  two  British  de- 
stroyers met  a  flotilla  of  six  German  ships, 
and  the  ensuing  battle  was  on  the  old-style 
strategy — close  range,  ramming,  and  cold 
steel  when  Midshipman  Gyles  repelled  a 
hoarding- attack  upon  his  ship  with  a 
cutlas  in  one  hand  and  an  automatic  pistol 
in  the  other.  Iron  men  and  iron  ships! 
For  the  odds  were  as  great  as  the  English 
Navy  has  ever  been  called  on  to  face. 

The  British  destroyers  Swift  and  Broke, 
on  patrol  duty,  were  steaming  on  a  westerly 
course  through  a  dark,  calm  night.  It 
was  so  dark  that  when  the  lookout  on  the 
Swift  sighted  a  flotilla  of  six  Germans  the 
ships  were  within  six  hundred  yards — and 
a  thousand  yards  is  very  close  range. 
The  Germans  at  once  opened  fire,  says  the 
account  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  Swift  replied  and  tried  to  ram  the 
leading  enemy  destroyer.  She  missed 
ramming,  but  shot  through  the  German 
line  unscathed,  and,  in  turning,  neatly 
torpedoed  another  boat  in  the  enemy  line. 
Again  the  Swift  dashed  at  the  leader,  which 
again  eluded  her  and  fled,  with  the  Swift 
in  pursuit. 

In  the  meantime  the  Broke  had  launched 
a  torpedo  at  the  second  boat  in  the  line, 
v,  Inch  hit  the  mark,  and  then  opened  fire 
with  every  possible  gun.  The  remaining 
German  boats  were  stoking  furiously  for 
full  speed. 

The  Brokers  commander  swung  round 
to  port  and  rammed  the  third  boat  fair 
and  square  abreast  the  after  funnel. 
Locked  together  thus,  the  two  boats 
fought  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict. 
The  Broke  swept  the  enemy's  decks  at 
pointblank  range  with  every  gun  from 
main  armament  to  pompom,  maxim,  rifle, 
and  pistol. 

Two  other  German  destroyers  attacked 
and  poiu-ed  a  devastating  fire  on  the  Broke, 
whose  foremost  gun-crews  were  reduced 
from  eighteen  to  six  men.  Midshipman 
Donald  Gyles,  altho  wounded  in  the  eye, 
kept  all  the  foremost  guns  in  action,  he 
himself  assisting  the  depleted  crews  to  load. 
While  he  was  thus  employed  a  number  ot 
frenzied  Germans  swarmed  up  over  the 
Broke's  forecastle  out  of  the  rammed 
destroyer  and,  finding  themselves  amid 
the  blinding  flashes  of  the  forecastle  guns, 
swept  aft  in  a  shouting  mob. 

The  midshipman,  amid  the  dead  and 
wounded  of  his  own  gun-crews,  and  half 
blinded  himself  by  blood,  met  the  onset 
single-handed  with  an  automatic  revolver. 
He  was  grappled  by  a  German,  who  tried  to 
wrest  the  revolver    awav.      Cutlases   and 
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bayonets  being  among  the  British  equip- 
ment in  anticipation  of  such  an  event,  the 
German  was  promptly  bayoneted  by 
Seaman  Ingleson.  The  remainder  of  the 
invaders,  except  two  who  feigned  death, 
were  driven  over  the  side,  the  two  being 
taken  prisoner. 

Two  minutes  after  ramming,*  the  Broke 
wrenched  herself  free  from  her  sinking 
adversary  and  turned  to  ram  the  last  of 
the  three  remaining  German  boats.  She 
failed  in  this  object  but,  in  swinging  around, 
succeeded  in  hitting  the  boat's  consort  on 
the  stem  with  a  torpedo.  Hotly  engaged 
with  the  two  fleeing  destroyers,  the  Broke 
attempted  to  follow  the  Swift  in  the  direc- 
tion she  was  last  seen,  but  a  shell  struck 
the  Broke'*  boiler-room,  disabling  her 
main  engine-. 

The  enemy  then  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  As  best  she  could  with  her 
crippled  engines,  the  Broke  crept  on  after 
the  Swift  until  she  sighted  a  German  de- 
stroyer on  tire,  whose  crew  rushed  to  the 
rail  and  sent  up  shouts  for  mercy  as  soon 
as  they  perceived  the  Englishman.  Dis- 
regarding the  danger  from  a  possible 
magazine  explosion  the  Broke  steered  slowly 
toward  the  ship.  The  German  seamen 
redoubled  their  shouts  of  ''Save!  Save!" 
and  then  unexpectedly  opened  fire.  That 
was  not  the  habit  in  the  old  days. 

The  Broke,  taken  by  surprize  and  prac- 
tically out  of  control,  was  unable  to 
maneuver  out  of  danger,  but  fortunately 
was  able  to  silence  the  treacherous  craft 
with  four  shots.  Then,  to  insure  her  own 
safety,  she  torpedoed  the  German  amid- 
ships.    To  quote  The  Times  again: 

Meanwhile,  the  Swift  continued  her  pur- 
suit, but  slight  injuries  which  she  received 
earlier  in  the  action  prevented  her  from 
maintaining  full  speed,  so  she  abandoned 
the  chase  and  sought  fresh  quarry.  Sight- 
ing the  outline  of  a  stationary  destroyer, 
from  which  shouts  were  heard,  the  Swift 
approached  warily  with  her  guns  trained, 
to  find  that  it  was  the  destroyer  which  had 
already  been  rammed  by  the  Broke.  The 
Germans  were  bellowing:  "We  surrender." 

Fearing  treachery,  the  Swift  waited,  and 
presently  the  destroyer  keeled  over  and  sank 
stern  first,  the  crew  jumping  into  the  water. 

As  no  other  enemy  was  visible,  and  the 
action,  which  had  lasted  approximately 
five  minutes,  appeared  to  be  over,  the 
Swift  switched  on  her  search-lights  and 
lowered  boats  to  rescue  the  swimmers. 
Those  who  remained  of  the  crews  of  the 
Swift  and  the  Broke,  after  exchanging 
details  of  the  action,  cheered  each  other 
until  they  were  hoarse. 

The  British  casualties  are  set  down  as 
comparatively  slight,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
wounded  is  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Broke'-:  helmsman,  Seaman  William 
Rowles,  who,  tho  hit  four  times  by  shell 
fragments,  remained  at  the  wheel  through- 
out the  action,  and  finally  only  betrayed 
the  fact  that  he  was  wounded  by  report- 
ing to  his  captain,  "I'm  going  off  now,  sir," 
and  fainted. 

A  number  of  the  wounded  only  presented 
themselves  in  the  sick-bay  the  following 
day,  one  stoker  giving  the  surgeon  the 
ingenuous  excuse:  'I  was  too  busy,  sir, 
clearing  up  the  rubbish  on  the  stokers' 
mess-deck." 
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It's  Easy  to  Use  Valspar! 

WHAT   Valspar   is    doing   in    other   homes  — 
making  the  woodwork  absolutely  waterproof 
and  spot-proof—  t  will  do  in  your  home  also. 

Try  it  yourself  on   some   place   that   is  shabby 
and  spotty*  for  Valspar  is  easy  to  apply. 


VALENTINE'S 


LSPAR 

The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


siiimiiimuiiimiiinii-:: i tMinnii uniiitrrri i liiiwfiiiiimi  imraii u  m —  hum  i imiilr; 

Try  it  on  your  bathroom  floor  and  woodwork,  where  all  the 
splashing  in  the  world  won't  spot  it. 

Use  it  on  your  floors  and  then  forget  them,  for  they  will  have 
a  perfect,  durable,  waterproof  finish. 

Use  Valspar  on  your  porch  and  porch  furniture.  They  will 
start — and  finish — the  season  fresh  and  new. 

Your  kitchen  and  pantry  should  surely  be  Valsparred,  because 
splashings  of  soapy  hot  water  do  Valspar  no  damage  and  you 
can  wash  it  freely. 

Your  dining-room  table  and  sideboard  should  be  Valsparred, 
because  then  they  will  be  immune  to  injury  from  spilled  coffee, 
tea,  milk,  and  fruit  juices. 

And  remember,  Valspar  is  not  only  waterproof  and  spot-proof; 
it  is  also  long-wearing,  quick-drying  and  gives  a  beautiful  finish 
which  may  be  left  bright  or  rubbed  dull  as  desired. 

Don't  rest  content  with  merely  reading  about  Valspar.  Try  it. 
See  what  it  will  do  in  your  home. 

Valspar  is  for  sale  at  most  dealers,  but  if  you  have  any  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  it  write  us  direct. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c.  in  stamps  to  Valentine  &  Company, 
462  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  we  will  send  yon  a  four-ounce 
can,  enough  to  finish  a  small  table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 


New  York  Chicago 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 


TRADE 

Copyright  1917  by  Valentine  &  Compan 


High-grade 
Varnishes  in  the  World 


Established  1832 
Boston  Toronto  London  Amsterdam 

W.  P.  FULLER  &   CO. 

MAftR      San  Francisco  and  prin- 

.  ipal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


VASNSEES 
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Dioxo 


"1 


'V. 


"Wet  Feet" 
"Sitting  in  a  Draff 

These  are  not  the  only  causes 
of  sore  throat  and  colds.  A 
more  frequent  cause  is  an  un- 
healthy condition  of  the  mouth. 
Form  the  habit  of  washing  the 
mouth  morning  and  evening 
with 

Dioxo 

(a  teaspoonful  in  a  quarter  glass  of  water) 

and  you  are  striking  at  the  root 
of  the  trouble. 

The  mouth  that  is  kept  clean  and 
healthy  with  DIOXOGEN  is  not  a 
favorable  place  for  disease  germs. 
DIOXOGEN  is  powerful  enough  to 
do  its  work  thoroughly— harm- 
less enough  to  be  used  in  even 
the  mouth  of  a  child. 


THE  OAKLAND 
CHEMICAL    CO. 

10  Astor  Place,  N.  Y. 


A  POWCRFUL  '' 

•"'isrpnc  and  DismrrcwdT 

™'"terna1.  and  externals 
"odorous  and  harmless 
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THE  FIRST  WOMAN  IN  OUR  NAVY 

Oh,  tho  British  shot  flew  hot,   but  the  Yankees 

answered  not 
Till  they  got  unto  a  distance  they  called  handy,  Oh! 
Then    the   first  broadside  they  poured   took  her 

mainmast  by  the  board. 
For  the  Yankee  boy  for  fighting  is  a  dandy,  Oh! 

^HE  song  was  written  in  1812  to  com- 
-*■  memorate  a  spectacular  achievement 
of  the  infant  American  Navy — the  victory 
of  the  frigate  Constitution  over  the  Guerriere 
— but  we  know  now  that  the  song  is  not 
quite  correct.    One  of  the  "Yankee  boys" 
was  a  girl.      Her  name  was  Miss  Louise 
Baker,  of  Massachusetts.     For,  altho  Miss 
Loretta  Walsh  is  the  first  woman  to  be 
officially  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  she  is  not 
the  first  to  fight  in  the  service.     It  was 
necessary    for    Miss    Baker    to     disguise 
herself  as  a  man,  but  in  return  she  was 
rewarded  by  a  share  in   the  most — well, 
perhaps  not  the  most,  but  the  earliest — 
brilliant  feat  of  the  American  Navy.     The 
forcing  of  Mobile  Bay,  the  forlorn  hope  of 
the   Confederate   ram    Tennessee,  and    the 
sinking  of   the  collier   Merrimac  may   be 
matched    with    the    Constitution's    actions 
against  the   Guerriere,   the  Java,   and  the 
Cynac  and  Levant.     Still  there  is  enough 
glory  for  Miss  Baker.     The  44-gun  frigate 
Constitution  is  certainly  the  most  famous 
vessel  of  the  Navy,  and  she  was  one  of  the 
crew  during  the  cruise  which  established 
its    reputation.      Her    story    is    told    by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Maclay,  the   historian,  in    the 
New  York  Evening  Post: 

Being  of  an  adventurous  disposition, 
Miss  Baker  determined  to  disguise  herself 
in  a  sailor's  suit  and  "see  the  world."  While 
in  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1812  she 
endeavored  to  ship  on  a  coasting-vessel 
going  south,  but,  owing  to  the  rigor  of  the 
blockade,  she  could  not  find  a  suitable 
berth.  At  that  time  the  Constitution  was 
fitting  in  Boston,  after  her  memorable 
escape  from  the  British  squadron  off 
Sandy  Hook.  "Being  completely  garbed 
in  a  sailor's  suit,"  she  records,  "I  quit  my 
lodgings  one  morning  unnoticed,  and 
passed  into  the  public  street.  From  my 
awkward  appearance  in  attempting  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  male,  I  was  not 
without  my  fears  that  I  would  be  sus- 
pected. Nor  were  my  apprehensions  re- 
lieved until,  passing  through  Court  Street, 
I  ventured  to  accost  one  of  my  own  sex, 
who,  answering  with  a  ready  'Yes,  sir,' 
strengthened  my  confidence  that  I  should 
pass  for  a  male." 

Our  heroine's  confidence  was  further 
increased  when  she  entered  a  "victualing 
cellar,"  and,  on  ordering  breakfast  in  man- 
nish style,  was  served  accordingly.  She 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  "rambling 
about  the  town,"  and  was  much  relieved, 
when  night  came,  to  find  that  she  had  no 
difficulty  in  securing  lodgings.  The  next 
morning  she  made  earnest  search  for  a 
berth  aboard  some  vessel  about  to  sail 
southward,  but  was  disappointed.  "Pass- 
ing through  Fish  Street,"  she  records,  "I 
entered  a  house  where  there  was  a  public 
rendezvous  for  the  enlisting  of  men  to  go 
aboard  one  of  the  United  States  frigates 
then  in  the  harbor  and  shortly  bound  on  a 
cruise."    This  was  the  Constitution,  refitting 
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after    her    miraculous    escape    from    the 
British  squadron. 

Miss  Baker  describes  her  enlistment  in 
this  famous  ship  as  follows:  "Encouraged 
by  the  active  part  which  one  of  my  sex 
[Deborah  Samson]  had  taken  in  the 
Revolution  without  revealing  her  identity, 
T  viewed  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  try  my  fortune  in  the  public  service  of 
my  country,  provided  I  could  avoid  the 
search  which  new  recruits  undergo.  This 
1  succeeded  in  doing  by  an  artful  strata- 
gem, and  entered  as  a  marine,  receiving 
my  advance  and  clothing;  and  the  next 
day  was  taken  on  board." 

The  Constitution  sailed  from  Boston  on 
the  2nd  of  August.  Miss  Baker  recalls 
"a  little  seasickness"  the  first  day  or 
two  at  sea,  which  was  all  the  illness  she 
experienced  as  long  as  she  was  in  the 
service.  The  daily  drills  for  the  marines 
wero  kept  up  at  sea,  and  Miss  Baker 
profited  by  the  constant  instruction  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  writes,  "in  the  use 
of  my  arms  I  soon  made  great  proficiency, 
and  I  soon  learned  to  load  and  discharge 
my  musket  with  an  expertness  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  my  corps."  Soon  she  was 
called  to  put  her  skill  to  the  proof.  Of  her 
first  battle,  Mr.  Maclay  writes: 

After  cruising  a  few  days  off  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Constitution  headed 
south,  and,  on  August  19,  had  her  action 
with  the  thirty-eight-gun  British  frigate 
Guerribre.  As  a  marine,  Miss  Baker  was 
stationed  in  one  of  the  Constitution's  tops. 
Describing  her  feelings  on  entering  her 
first  battle,  she  says:  "It  is  frequently  ob- 
served by  those  who  have  been  in  battle 
that  at  the  commencement  of  an  engage- 
ment the  most  resolute  feel  daunted  to 
some  degree.  But  I  can  solemnly  declare 
that  I  never  felt  more  composed,  as  all 
persons  on  board,  even  the  youngest  lad, 
are  on  such  occasions  anxious  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  at  their  posts.  So  I 
felt  an  extreme  desire  to  render  myself 
conspicuous  and  to  perform  that  which 
woman  never  before  achieved." 

In  the  height  of  the  battle,  when  the 
Constitution  and  Guerrikre  were  at  close 
quarters,  she  describes  herself  as  "busily 
employed  in  the  top,  plying  my  faithful 
musket  with  the  best  success  whenever 
the  smoke  would  permit  me  to  see  a  blue- 
jacket of  the  enemy.  In  the  heat  of  the 
action,  a  grape-shot  struck  and  splintered 
the  butt  of  my  musket.  It  was  noticed 
by  one  of  my  comrades  who  stood  within 
a  few  feet  of  me,  who,  patting  me  on  the 
shoulder,  exclaimed :  '  Never  mind,  George, 
you  have  won  laurels  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend you  to  the  prettiest  girls  when  you 
return  to  port.'" 

Returning  to  Boston  after  her  action 
with  the  Guerriere,  the  Constitution  re- 
mained several  months  in  that  port  under- 
going repairs.  It  was  then  that  Miss 
Baker  frequently  went  ashore,  and  so 
complete  was  her  disguise  that  those  who 
had  known  her  as  a  woman  failed  to 
recognize  her.  At  this  period  it  was  com- 
mon for  sailors  to  let  their  hair  grow 
long,  tied  in  a  cue  or  "club"  at  the  back 
of  the  neck — so  it  was  not  necessary  for 
Miss  Baker  to  cut  off  her  hair  when  as- 
suming her  disguise.  She  records:  "In 
more  than  one  instance  I  was  actually 
in  company  with  girls  who  were  lately  my 
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What  you  have  a 
right  to  expect 
— in  Chocolates 

No  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  you  live — you  have  a  right 
to  expect  Chocolates  to  taste  "just 
right  to  eat".  This  requires  special 
skill  in  their  making  and  care  in 
their  marketing. 

Lowney's — with  their  recognized 
standards  of  purity,  wholesomeness 
and  deliciousness,  with  their  care- 
fully planned  distribution — will 
meet  your  expectations  everywhere. 

Ask  the  Lowney  dealer  in  your 
town  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  box, 
and  taste  your  rights  in  Chocolates. 
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Bladders. 
Braces  and 
Nose  Guards 


Hi  press  Boots 
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Gojf  Balls 


SPEEDING  THE  JOY  OF  LIVING 

VV70RK  and  PLAY  bound  man's  path  of  life      They  limit  his  am- 
bitions and  determine  his  pleasures       Between  them  lie  all  his 
activities. 

Be  sure  that  whatever  takes  him  from  work  through  play  and  back 
again  with  the  least  stress,  the  quicker  ease,  and  the  greater  comfort,  is 
his  RIGHT  GOOD  FRIEND. 

That  right  good  friend  of  man  is  GOODRICH   RUBBER 

Gruff  old  Carlyle  wrote  a  book  to  tell  us  SOCIETY  is  founded 
on  clothes. 

GOODRICH  RUBBER  has  so  woven  itself  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  clothes  that  Goodrich  might  well  boast  that  society  is  founded 
on  Qoodrich  rubber  y 


1— IUMAN1TY  today  walks  more  easily  and  quietlv  for  Goodrich's 
TEXTAN  FIBER  soles  and  Goodrich  rubber  'heels  Indeed, 
Goodrich,  realizing  that  human  feet  step  with  -greater  comfort  and 
more  economy  if  shod  with  RUBBER 'instead  of  LEATHER,  made 
the  first  rubber  heel,  and  is  still  making  them.    / 

For  men,  whose  work  forces  theni  into  knee  deep  mud  anci  hip  deep 
water,  Goodrich  provides  the  HI  PRESS  boot,  the  high  pressure 
molded  boot  with  which  Goodrich  wrote  a/readjustment  of  the-  whole 
boot  and  shoe  industry.  •'■ 

For  the  men  and  women  of-city  pavements,  Goodrich  furnishes  the 
STRAIGHTLINE  rubber  shoe,  really  smart  footwear  that  shields 
without  masking  Milady's  modish  boot. 

And  Goodrich  raincoats— waterproof  garments  of  fashion,  which 
drape  the  form  to  grace,  not;  hide  it  — stand  between  humanity  and 
the  lash  of  the  storm. 


MS* 


Tennis  Balls  and  Shoes 


FAIR    LIST    PRICES 
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r^OODRlCH  rubber,  however,  does  not  go  about  its  service  to 
mankind  always  with  such  severe  seriousness. 

It  PLAYS  as  buoyantly  as  its  service  is  steadfast. 

In  the  gymnasium,  Goodrich  matting,  and  Goodrich  rubber  on  * 
score  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  build  up  the  phvsique  and  health  3* 
men  and  women. 

The  training  pugilist  gets  his  punch  from  Goodrich  rubber. 

Goodrich  rubber  holds  the  very  life  breath  of  basketball. 

In  the  skating  rink  the  rival  teams  chase  a  Goodrich  rubber  puck ,  and 
bdlxard  balls  carom  from  Goodrich  rubber  cushions. 


TT  is  outdoors,  however,  that  Goodrich  rubber  is  the  rollicking ;  good 

fellow  companion.  jcHIBw' 

"  '■'•  »    t  ; 

Baseball,  football,  hunting  and  fishing,  all  owe  deepflebts  to  Goodrich 
rubbeT  /  ,  ' 

It  is  the  life  of  the  lively  game  of  tennis.      /.%  v>  '      / 

/  '  '    ■"        / 

Goodrich  remade  the   game  of  golf.     In  1898  it  produced  tl>f  Jfst, 
rubber  center  golf  ball,  which  relegated  the  solid  gutta  percjVa:\t>aU 
to  the  scrap  pile.     In  that  moment,  G0XF  leaped  ^s  startliugly  into, 
popularity    as    the    Qoodrich    rubber.,  center  balli leaped   down  links 
ahead  of  the  gutta  percha  ball. 

//:■'  :f)  /    :.    .«■!;?' 

And  in  the  greatest  of  outdoor  pleasures,  motorlnft  Qbpdrich 
Sdvertoum  Cord  Tires,  QoodncWrPabric  Tires,  Motor ■c^^jjnrffi^/Bicycle 
Tires,  carry  the  tourist  awheel  throughout  the  gre#,(C^iesi»  Happy  in 
the  confidence  of  the  durability  of  Goodrich  Tiris, 

Because  Goodrich  rubber  is hound  up 'withpa^^niii>rt*'and  delights 
of  mankind,  GOODRICH  is  RUBBER  to  men  ami  women  of  the 

world  of  WORK  and  PLAY- 

i"       '       •  / 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  RIJBBF.R -COMPANY 
iKRON.  OHIO 


*  rx 
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There's  Hot  Water  Ready 
ifYouOwnaRUUD 

A  RU UD  means  instant  hot  water  at  every  hot 
water   faucet — ready  when   you    are   for   a 
hurry-up  shave  or  shower.    There's  never  a 
doubt  or  uncertainty  once  you  install  a  Ruud 
in  your  basement.    Morning,  noon,  night 
— bathroom,  kitchen,  laundry — every  hot 
water  faucet  in  the  house   responds  in- 
stantly to  the  touch  of  your  hand. 

The  Ruud  is  simply  an  automatic  attach- 
ment which  joins  your  gas  and  water 
pipes  in  the  basement  or  some  other 
convenient  place  and  operates  entirely  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  hot  water 
faucets.  Every  bit  of  bother  is  done  away 
with. 


AUTOMATIC    CAS 

WATER  HEATER 


"Hot  Water  All  Over  the  House" 


The  Ruud  is  the  economical 
way  to  secure  ever-ready  hot 
water.  Except  for  an  insignifi- 
cant amount  in  the  pilot  light,  it 
burns  gas  only  when  you  are 
drawing  hot  water,  and  then  only 
the  exact  amount  needed  to  heat 
the  water  you  use.  There  can  be 
no  waste,  for  a  temperature  reg- 
ulator in  the  heater  keeps  the  gas 
down  to  just  what  is  needed  and 
also  prevents  overheating  of  the 
water.  Certainly,  Ruud  Service 
is  the  ideal  for  every  home 
where  gas  is  available. 

Ruud  Heaters  are  made  in  sizes 
to  fit  every  home.  Ask  your  gas 
company  or  any  plumber  or  gas- 
appliance  store_  about  Ruud  Hot 
Water  Service.  If  you  are  near 
one  of  our  branch  offices,  listed 
opposite,  come  in  and  see  the 
Ruud  for  yourself. 

Interesting  Ruud  Booklet  Mailed  Free 

The  Ruud  booklet  and  descriptive  matter 
telling  all  about  the  Ruud  Heater  and  Instant 
Hot  Water  Service,  mailed  free  on  request. 
Address  home  office  or  branch  nearest  you. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Makers  of  Standardized  Gas 
Water  Heaters 

Dept  C,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Canada 
371  Adelaide  St.,  W.,  Toronto 


The  Ruud  is  simple  in  its 

operation.  When  you  open  a  faucet, 
the  flow  of  water  automatically  turns 
on  the  gas,  which  ignites  from  a  tiny 
pilot  light.  The  water  is  heated  instantly 
as  it  passes  through  a  copper  coil.  Shut- 
ting off  the  water  shuts  off  the  gas. 

The  efficiency  and  reliability  of  the  Ruud 
Heater  have  been  demonstrated  by  20  years  of 
service.  Over  100,000  are  in  use.  Consider  this 
when  you  buy  and 

Get  a  RUUD 

—  Not  an  Imitation 

There  are  other  water-heating  devices  on  the 
market  which  operate  by  the  "turn-the-faucet" 
method.  You  may  be  offered  one  for  a  little 
less  than  the  Ruud  costs.  But  the  sturdy 
construction  of  the  Ruud  and  its  exclusive  gas- 
saving  features  make  it  far  more  economical 
and  satisfactory.  The  Ruud  in  greater  econo- 
my of  gas  alone  soon  makes  up  for  the  small 
difference    in    price. 

See  the  Ruud  at  any  one  of  these  branch  offices 

ATLANTA 927  Grant  Building 

BALTIMORE 114  W.  Lexington  Street 

BOSTON 66  High  Street 

BUFFALO 893  Main  Street 

CHICAGO 435  People's  Gas  Building 

CINCINNATI .  .707  Elm  Street 

CLEVELAND 1854  Euclid  Avenue 

COLUMBUS 41  West  Long  Street 

DALLAS 15U1  Commejce  Street 

DETROIT 234  Griswold  Street 

DULUTH S19   West  First  Street 

INDIANAPOLIS 22  Pembroke  Arcade 

KANSAS  CITY  (Mo.) 1332  Main  Street 

LOUISVILLE 309  Third  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 743  So.  Broadway 

MILWAUKEE 89  Biddle  Street 

MINNEAPOLIS 16  South  Seventh  Street 

NEW   YORK 115  Broadway 

NEW  ORLEANS 922  Common  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 193S  Market  Street 

SSiSTJt.AND  (°re> 1010  Spaulding  Building 

ROCHESTER 34  N.  Clinton  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 431  Sutter  Street 

^i-  fe°HJS 1«H9  Locust  Street 

££.  PAUL 144  East  Sixth  Street 

TOLEDO 240  Erie  Street 

WASHINGTON 616  Twelfth  Street 
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associates,  but  who  did  not  identify  my 
person,  so  artfully  did  I  disguise  myself." 
It  was  in  her  second  battle,  that  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  the  Java, 
which  took  place  off  the  coast  of  Brazil 
in  the  following  December,  that  Miss 
Baker  came  nearest  to  being  found  out. 
Stationed,  as  usual,  in  one  of  the  tops,  she 
says,  "I  discharged  my  musket  nineteen 
times,  which,  as  I  now  had  learned  to  take 
aim  pretty  exactly,  must,  I  think,  have 
done  some  execution."  After  the  engage- 
ment was  over  and  while  descending  from 
the  top,  "I  made  a  misstep  and  fell  from 
the  shrouds  overboard.  Not  knowing  how 
to  swim,  I  sank  immediately.  A  boat 
was  sent  to  my  relief,  but  before  they 
could  recover  me  and  get  me  on  board, 
life  had  become  nearly  extinct.  As  soon 
as  they  succeeded  in  getting  me  on  board, 
as  I  had  not  strength  to  do  it  myself,  some 
of  my  shipmates  were  ordered  to  strip  off 
my  clothes  and  to  furnish  me  with  a  dry 
suit.  And  they  had  nearly  divested  me  of 
my  outdress  when  I  mustered  sufficient 
strength  to  beg  of  them  to  desist  as  I 
then  felt  able  to  effect  it  myself." 

Miss  Baker  took  part  in  two  more 
cruises  as  a  marine  on  the  Constitution, 
during  one  of  which  she  participated  in 
the  action  with  the  Levant  and  Cynac. 
Each  of  these  vessels  had  nearly  the  arma- 
ment of  the  American  frigate,  and  both 
set  upon  her  at  once,  but  by  superb  sailing 
they  were  outmaneuvered  and  outfought, 
and  both  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
When  Miss  Baker  returned  home  after 
nearly  six  years  at  sea,  she  drew  several 
thousand  dollars  in  wages  and  prize-money. 
She  then  decided  to  go  home,  continues  the 
article  in  The  Post: 

She  had  now  been  absent  from  her 
home  six  fyears,  her  parents  not  having 
heard  from  her  all  that  time.  She  now 
determined  to  visit  them.  "To  furnish 
myself  with  a  few  necessary  articles  of 
clothing,  I  went,"  records  Miss  Baker, 
"shopping,  as  the  ladies  call  it.  Having 
made  a  purchase  of  an  entire  suit  in  Corn- 
hill,  with  the  assistance  of  a  milliner,  I 
was  once  more  to  appear  in  my  original 
character." 

Setting  out  the  next  day,  Miss  Baker 
visited  her  parents  in  a  town  about  seven- 
teen miles  distant.  "I  entered  my  parents' 
home,"  she  whites,  "at  noonday.  They 
were  at  dinner.  I  smiled.  They  gazed, 
but  did  not  know  me.  By  my  mother  I  was 
invited  to  partake  with  them,  and  not 
until  I  had  thrown  out  hints  relative  to 
some  past  family  affairs  did  they  recognize 
their  long-lost  child." 

In  a  second  edition  of  her  published 
narrative,  Miss  Baker  tells  how,  after 
her  return  home,  she  once  again  put  on 
male  attire.  While  riding  in  a  stage  from 
Providence  to  Boston,  she  had  occasion 
to  display  her  martial  prowess  on  a  young 
midshipman,  who,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  was  making  himself  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  women  passengers. 
Miss  Baker  challenged  the  obstreperous 
youngster  to  step  outside  "for  a  few 
moments,"  when  she  gave  him  a  sound 
trouncing,  which  resulted  in  his  good 
behavior  during  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  Afterward,  Miss  Baker  was 
married  to  a  merchant  in  her  native  town 
and   became   the   respected   mother   of   a 


family  of  children — many  descendants  of 
whom  are  living  in  New  England  to-day. 
The  name  "Baker"  was  not  her  own,  but 
was  assumed  to  hide  the  identity  of  the 
family.  

AMERICA'S  "TOMMY  TUCKER" 

T  T  was  a  festive  young  gentleman  called 
-*-  Thomas  Tucker  who  gained  imperish- 
able fame  through  the  tales  of  "Mother 
Goose"  by  singing  a  solo  for  his  evening 
meal.  That  he  developed  later  a  curious 
inability  to  adapt  himself  to  the  lack  of  a 
knife  and  so  enjoy  the  meal  he  had  earned 
has  no  place  in  this  story.  This  is  the  tale 
of  a  man  who,  while  he  does  sing  for  his 
supper,  and  his  breakfast,  lunch,  and 
dinner,  too,  has  never  been  known  to  balk 
at  eating  because  he  lacked  so  slight  a 
thing  as  a  knife. 

This  man's  name  is  Fred  Williams,  says 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  he  hails 
from  two  important  places,  Everywhere 
and  Nowhere.  He  is  known,  we  are  told, 
in  Chicago  as  well  as  in  Brooklyn;  in  the 
small  towns  of  Maine  he  is  at  home,  and 
there  are  people  all  the  way  to  the  Golden 
Gate  who  recognize  him  and  who  welcome 
the  tones  of  his  voice,  fresh  from  back- 
yard triumphs  in  the  East  or  South.  For 
he  is  a  back-yard  singer,  and  he  lives  on 
the  dimes,  nickels,  and  stray  pennies 
which  have  fallen  for  him  in  the  back- 
yards of  a  nation.    Says  The  Eagle: 

He  sells  nothing.  He  preaches  no  ser- 
mon. He  has  no  man  for  a  boss.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  been  wandering  over 
the  country — being  tossed  a  penny  here,  a 
dime  there.  He  is  well  fed  and  comfortably 
clothed.     But,  best  of  all,  he  is  happy. 

Fred  Williams  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
in  the  old  Greenwich  Village.  Tony  Pastor 
tossed  him  on  his  knee  when  he  was  a 
small  boy.  Not  so  long  ago  he  proved  his 
appreciation  of  the  boyhood  friendship.  At 
the  Tony  Pastor  benefits  Williams  sang  all 
his  old  songs. 

"It  was  for  Tony,"  he  explained  to-day. 
"He  was  a  great  friend  of  my  grandfather. 
He  always  made  much  of  me  and — you 
would  sing  at  the  benefit  of  a  friend  of  yours 
too,  if  you  could  sing." 

Williams  began  singing  in  his  cradle, 
and  he  is  hard  at  it  to-day.  For  thirty 
years  he  has  been  using  his  voice  in  the 
open.  As  a  youth  his  voice  was  a  high 
barytone.  With  the  years  it  deepened. 
To-day,  after  thirty  years  of  hard  usage, 
it  is  rich  and  full.  There  is  no  danger 
that  he  will  ever  play  the  role  of  a  Pied 
Piper.  His  voice  could  be  much  better, 
but  the  point  is  it  could  be  a  great  deal 
worse.  Patrons  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  would  stampede  in  the 
other  direction  were  he  to  sing  the  opening 
bars  of  "Maggie  Murphy's  Home." 

Here  we  come  to  the  point  of  the  narra- 
tive— the  reason  that  Fred  Williams  is 
worth  space.  He  knows  those  who  care 
for  his  singing.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
recognizes  them  by  name.  He  knows  their 
hearts — their  likes  and  dislikes.  He  appre- 
ciates the  struggle  they  wage  against 
adverse  conditions.  He  has  a  philosophy 
all  his  own.  He  always  had  it,  but  thirty 
years  of  wandering  have  developed  it  and 


The  Movie 

Villain  Seldom 

Smokes  a  Pipe 


On  the  screen  the  young  fellow  or  the  old 
gentleman  who  fondles  a  meerschaum  or  caresses 
a  blackened  briar  is  set  down  by  the  onlookers 
as  being  one  whose  motives  are  pure. 

Folks  naturally  associate  kindly  qualities  with 
the  pipe-smoker.  It  is  assumed  that  he  is 
honest  and  sympathetic.  The  more  of  a  pipe- 
crank  he  is,  the  more  genial  and  friendly  he  is 
likely  to  be. 

It's  our  opinion  that  there  are  good  grounds 
for  this  belief.  Let  it  be  said  of  any  man  "He 
smokes  a  pipe,"  and  we  begin  to  feel  attracted 
toward  him. 

Surely  this  is  not  entirely  because  we  make 
and  sell  Edgeworth  Smoking  Tobacco.  Neither 
is  it  because  we  receive  hundreds  of  pleasant 
letters  from  pipe-smokers  expressing  apprecia- 
tion of  Edgeworth. 

So  genuine  is  our  respect 
for  the  true  pipe-lover  and 
his    tastes    that    when    we 
talk  to  him  about  our 
tobacco   we  feel  a  certain 
diffidence.     We  want  him 
to    try    our   tobacco  —  we 
want  him  to  like  it.     We 
want   to   tell  him  that  he 
will  like   it — but 
that  will   hardly 
do.    What  a  reg- 
ular pipe-smoker 
is  going  to  like  is 
so  much  a  matter 
of   his   own  per- 
sonal  taste   that 
we  can't  pretend 
to  know  all  about 
it. 

So  we  rest 
Edgeworth  on 
the  smoker's  judgment.  He  may  have,  as  a 
gift  from  us,  generous  samples  of  Edgeworth 
Smoking  Tobacco  in  both  forms  in  which  it  is 
made — Plug  Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

We  send  these  samples  to  any  pipe-smoker 
upon  request.  The  Plug  Slice  is  made  by  press- 
ing the  leaves  into  a  solid  cake  and  cutting  them 
in  such  neat  thin  slices  that  they  do  not  appear 
to  be  separate  slices  at  all. 

These  are  rubbed  up  in  the  palms  before  being 
put  into  the  pipe.  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
is  exactly  the  same  tobacco,  but,  as  its  name 
indicates,  already  rubbed  up  and  ready  for  the 
pipe.  Some  like  it  sliced,  some  like  it  rubbed. 
We  give  you  both  to  try. 

If,  when  you  ask  for  these  samples,  you 
mention  the  name  of  the  tobacco  dealer  you 
most  frequently  patronize,  your  thoughtfulness 
will  be  appreciated. 

The  retail  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
are  10c  and  25c  for  pocket-size  tins,  50c  for 
large  tin,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edgeworth 
Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00.  It  is  on 
sale  practically  everywhere.  Mailed  prepaid 
where  no  dealer  can  supply. 

If  you  will  accept  the  proffer  of  the  samples, 
write  to  Larus  &  Brother  Co.,  5  South  21st 
Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

If  you  have  trouble  carrying  enough  Edgeworth 
when  you  go  away  over  Saturday  and  Sunday 
we  think  the  25c  size  "Week-End  Tins"  will 
just  fill  your  needs. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants  —  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or  two 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel  post  at  same 
price  you  would  pay  jobber. 
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Makes 

Every  Road  a 
Boulevard 


because  I  drive  our  car  a  lot.  Before 
we  equipped  I  noticed  that  it  would 
bounce  and  jump  even  on  a  smooth 
road  when  only  one  or  two  persons 
were  in  it;  while  on  a  rough  road 
with  the  whole  family  aboard  we  had 
to  crawl  along  at  a  snail's  pace.  Now, 
no  matter  what  the  load  or  road,  we 
glide  and  don't  have  to  slow  down 
either.  The  car  rides  more  steadily 
and  obeys  the  wheel  much  better, 
too." 

It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  ride  on  Hartford  Shock  Absorbers. 
Then  there  are  no  road  limitations.  You 
can  go  where  you  please — in  comfort. 

Incidentally,  the  absence  of  jolt,  jar'and 
vibration  adds  to  the  life  of  your  car  and 
materially  cuts  the  cost  of  its  upkeep. 

"Between  You  and  Jolt,  Jar  and 
Vibration"  is  a  booklet  of  intense  in- 
terest to  every  car  owner.  Sent  on 
request. 

EDWARD  V.  HARTFORD,  Inc. 

191  Morgan  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Branches:  NEW  YORK, .  BOSTON,  CHICAGO 
Distributors  in  Principal  Cities.    Dealers  Everywhere. 


For  Safety's  Sake 


for  Soar  artdESiamcy-  j\ 
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HOW    TO    RAISE  VEGETABLES 

"Everyone  who  creates  or  cultivates  a  garden," 
says  President  Wilson  in  his  proclamation,  "helps 
and  helps  greatly  to  solve  the  problem  of  feeding  the 
rsation."  Save  money  for  yourself  and  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  the 

Nation-Wide  Garden  Movement 

to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  people  which  is 
threatened  with  a  serious  shortage.    It  is  up  to  you  to 

Plan     a  Garden   Plot 

and  to  grow  upon  it  all  the  vegetables  that  you  can  In 
this  purpose  you  will  need  help  and  advice.  Both  are 
contained  m  ample  measure  in   an   admirable  book, 

VEGETABLE  GROWING   FOR   AMATEURS— By  H.  H.  THOMAS 

the  renowned  horticultural  authority.  Get  this  splendid  guido 
now  and  start  right.  It  tells  yon  how  best  to  grow  all  the 
vegetables,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onion's 
celery,  asparagus,  artichokes,  etc.;  how  to  select,  s.,w  culti- 
vate and  ripen  them.  It  will  ensure  your  success  as  a  gardener 
the  time  is  short  in  which  to  plant.  Get  the  book  TO-DAY 
rnJi™!'  £}ethfuUv  iUu'<ra"<i-  Went*;  bvmail.  C«  ctnu 
FU1»K  *  VT1GN1I  IS  COMPANY.       SS4  Fourth  at*„  Stw  T.rk 
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Are  You  Grateful 
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developed  Iho  man.  His  is  a  habit  of 
giving  voice  to  sago  observations  in  a  blunt, 
crude  manner. 

"I  never  sing  in  the  courtyards  of 
the  upper  West  Side,"  he  said.  "They 
do  not  like  me.  They  would  not  toss 
their  nickels  and  dimes  out.  I  do  not 
blame  them.  My  songs  were  not  worth  a 
penny  when  I  sang  in  that  section.  They 
have  education.  I  have  none.  But  I  am 
showered  with  pennies  when  I  sing  in  the 
rear  of  some  tenement.  Why  is  that? 
There  is  little  enough  singing  in  that  kind 
of  a  house.  I  know  they  crave  a  song  as 
much  as  a  dying  man  craves  a  few  mo- 
ments more  of  life.  I  feel  like  singing  to 
them.  I  would  rather  l>e  plain  Fred 
Williams  singing  ballads  to  the  poor 
than  the  world's  greatest  tenor  singing 
to  the  crowned  heads.  When  some  old 
Irishwoman  leans  out  of  the  back  window 
and  cries: 

'"Ye  darlin',  sing  "The  Wearin'  of  the 
Grane"  agin,'  I  know  I  am  still  on  earth. 
I  have  made  her  happy — and  wrung  a 
nickel  from  her.  Her  'jit'  won't  buy  any 
more  than  one  thrown  out  by  Rockefeller, 
but  she  gave  the  five  cents  because  she 
enjoyed  the  song.  He  would  throw  me  a 
coin,  not  because  of  the  song,  but  because 
the  'poor  devil  is  in  hard  luck.' 

"Hard  luck  nothin' — I'm  the  luckiest 
guy  in  the  world.  I'm  happy.  How 
many  can  say  that?" 

This  modern  minstrel  has  not  always 
earned  his  bread  by  song.  He  started  out 
as  a  glazier,  but  he  found  that  as  he  sang 
at  his  work,  and  people  liked  his  voice, 
that  the  coins  came  quicker  by  calling 
than  by  selling  glass  panes.  And,  again, 
one  spring,  when  he  had  just  turned 
sixteen,  the  old  demon  Wanderlust  came 
along;  he  sighed  for  more  worlds  than 
Greenwich  Village  to  conquer — so  he 
took  to  the  road.    Now  we  learn: 

The  Wanderlust  is  still  in  his  blood. 
During  the  thirty  years  he  has  wandered,  he 
estimates  he  has  sung  for  millions  of 
people  and  picked  up — that  is  the  correct 
expression,  for  his  money  is  always  tossed 
at  him — considerable  wealth.  But  the 
money  is  gone.  He  is  not  a  drinking  man 
and  now  has  no  one  to  care  for  but  himself. 

"I  spend  my  money — not  so  much  as 
I  did  formerly.  I  do  not  get  it  to  spend. 
But  it  all  goes.  I  like  comfort.  I  like  to 
help  people  out.  It  seems  I  need  a  good 
deal  of  comfort  and  that  there  are  many 
people  who  need  help.  But  I  keep  going 
without  much  trouble.  If  my  pipes  will 
hold  out — that  is  the  one  worry  I  have." 

Williams  knows  the  "sticks"  and  the 
"jungle."  Until  ten  years  ago  he  scorned  the 
"velvet,"  as  the  wandering  fraternity  term 
the  seats  in  passenger-trains.  He  knows  how 
to  swing  a  "rattler,"  and  "blind  baggage" 
is  not  an  unknown  term  to  him. 

To  appreciate  the  care-free  life  in  the 
"  sticks  "  or  in  the  "  jungle  "  one  must  be  a 
part  of  it.  The  writer  has  experienced  both, 
and  the  stories  told  by  Fatty  Fred  ring 
true.     He  has  been  there. 

That  realm  known  as  the  "sticks"  is 
back  country — small  towns  in  the  South, 
West,  and  Middle  West.  There  is  not 
much  "sticks"  in  the  New  England  States 
—too  many  railroads  and  the  population  is 
too  dense.  The  medium  through  which  one 
gains  the  "sticks"  is  the  small  wagon 
show — one-ring  circus,  or  medicine  show. 
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Nowadays  these  shows  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  backed  off  the  boards  by  the  march 
of  the  times.  Early  in  the  period  of  Fatty 
Fred's  wandering,  "sticks"  shows  were 
numerous  and  competition  was  keen. 

Williams  tells  a  story  of  his  first  trip 
into  the  timber.  "Can  you  fight?"  asked 
the  canvas  man  who  did  the  hiring.  "I 
can,"  replied  Williams.  "Lick  me?" 
asked  the  canvas  man. 

"I  did,"  is  the  way  Williams  tells  it. 
Without  doubt  the  encounter  was  one 
worth  seeing.  Even  as  late  as  five  years 
ago  canvas  men  had  a  two-fisted  way  with 
them,  and  all  of  the  hands,  from  clowns 
to  "spielers"  or  bally hoos,  the  hustlers, 
and  ticket-sellers  had  to  be  of  a  caliber  to 
emerge  victorious  from  a  session  of  "strum- 
min'  on  the  lot." 

"Put  that  in,"  said  Williams.  "I 
wonder  how  many  people  know  what 
the  'lot'  means.  In  the  good  old  days 
when  we  used  to  make  a  small  town  in 
the  sticks  and  pitch  down  on  the  lot — 
say  I  am  going  to  hit  it  South  soon  and 
tie  up  with  a  sticks  outfit.  It's  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  traveled  with  the  show,  but, 
youngster,  you  knowin'  the  sayin's  an'  all 
gives  me  crazy  feet.     I'm  going  back." 

Some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  been  in 
many  "strummings."  Had  he?  Well,  he 
guessed  yes!  He  recalled  a  place  which  he, 
perhaps  with  some  error  in  geography, 
called  "a  little  place  in  Omaha,"  where 
he  had  had  one  memorable  experience.  It 
was  when  he  was  traveling  with  a  tent 
show,  and  at  this  particular  moment  he 
was  singing  out  in  front  of  the  snake  tent. 
The  wandering  songster  adds: 

"I  alius  was  fat — remember  the  boys 
used  to  call  me  Fatty  Fred  in  Greenwich 
Village.  After  clownin'  through  the 
performance  I  would  hurry  outside  and 
sing  some  more  to  get  the  crowd  over  to  the 
snake  tent.  I  don't  recall  what  I  was 
singin',  but  my  mouth  must  have  been 
wide  open  and  a  big  'hey  rube,'  trying  to 
be  funny,  pokes  his  finger  down  my  throat. 
The  'strummin"  started  right  then  and 
there.  He  went  down  just  as  he  was 
takin'  his  finger  out  of  my  mouth — I  hit 
him  that  quick.  'Hey,  Rube!'  I  yells  and 
the  boys  came  racin'  over  with  whatever 
they  happened  to  have  in  their  hands. 
We  had  tackled  the  job  of  lickin'  the  whole 
county  and  it  could  not  be  done.  No, 
sir.  We  crawled  out  of  town  next  day 
with  what  was  left  of  our  canvas,  and  I 
never  went  back.    Not  to  that  town. 

"Years  after  I  traveled  with  Al  F. 
Wheeler  when  he  had  a  wagon  show.  I 
was  producing  clown  then.  When  he 
made  it  a  railroad  show  I  drifted  off.  They 
traveled  too  fast  for  me.  We  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  sport  with  the  medicine  shows. 
Bottled  remedies,  you  know,  with  a  couple 
of  Indians  to  draw  the  crowds.  I  hit  the 
trail  with  those  shows  often.  Do  a  black- 
face stunt,  sing  a  few  songs,  and  then  lie 
my  head  off  telling  the  hicks  I  had  been 
cured  of  everything  but  religion  by  taking 
the  medicine  every  night  and  morning. 
That  sort  of  life  is  all  right  for  a  young 
fellow,  but  I  find  I  have  more  fun  now 
being  my  own  boss." 

Williams  follows  the  sunshine.  In  the 
winter  months  he  drops  out  of  sight. 

The  county  fairs  offer  him  a  field.  He 
works  these  diligently  in  the  South  during 
the  winter.     Generally  he  writes  a  parody 
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Thirteen  miles  of  concrete  on  the  Portland-Saco  Road,  Maine.    Built  by  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  Paul  D.  Sargent,  Chief  Engineer,  Augusta,  Me. 

Complete  Preparedness  Requires 
Permanent  Roads 

THE  speedy  completion  of  the  main  trunk 
lines  that  gridiron  the  state  is  no  less  an 

essential  element  in  real  national  preparedness  than  is 
the  mobilization  of  the  army,  the  speeding  up  of  the 
production  of  munitions  and  the  building  of  super- 
dreadnaughts.'' — New  England  Roads,  official  organ  of 
the  Connecticut  Good  Roads  Association. 

Such  roads  should  be  built.  They  should  be  built  of  the 
most  permanent  construction.  For  only  the  most  permanent 
kind  of  road  can  stand  the 
passage  of  troop  trains,  motor 
trucks  and  heavy  guns. 

Concrete  roads  have  proved 
their  durability  and  economy 
under  extremely  heavy  traffic, 
automobiles,  motor  trucks  and 
horse  drawn  wagons.  But  make 
sure  you  know  what  a  concrete 
road  is. 

Concrete  is  made  of  portland 
cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or 
crushed  stone.  It  is  hard,  rigid, 
unyielding  and  durable.  Concrete  for  roads  is  the  same 
as  the  material  used  in  building  concrete  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal, 
where  great  strength  and  permanence  are  desired. 

These  are  facts  for  thinking  people  to  remember 
whenever  road  building  is  discussed.  Talk  them 
over  with  your  neighbors  and  road  officials. 
Bulletin  No.  136  will  give  you  further  valuable 
information.    Write  for  a  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


CONCRETE  ROADS: 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts  — No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life  —  Safety 
A  Iways  Ready  for  Use 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 
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ATLANTA 

Hurt  Building 

CHICAGO 
1  11  West  Washington  Street 

DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life  Building 

DENVER 
Ideal  Cement  Building 


Offices  at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 
KANSAS  CITY 

Bialto  Building 
MILWAUKEE 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
NEW  YORK 

101  Park  Avenue 
PARKERSBURG 

Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 
Farmers  Bank  Building 

SALT  LA.KE  CITY 

Kearns  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Rialto  Building 

SEATTLE 
Northern  Bank&Trust  Bldg. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

CLOSED  CAR 

The  number  of  those  who  pre- 
fer the  Sedan  for  use  throughout 
the  year  is  steadily  increasing 


The  reason  is  easily  under- 
stood when  you  consider  how 
adaptable  it  is  to  the  frequent 
weather  changes  common  to 
all  parts  of  the  country. 
Almost  instantly  it  can  be 
changed  to  accommodate  itself 
to  heat  or  cold,  rain  or  shine. 


Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $835.    In  Canada,  $1185 
Winter  Touring  Car  or  Roadster,  $1000.     In  Canada,  $1420 
Sedan  or  Coupe,  $1265.    In  Canada,  $1800 
All  prices  f.o.b.  Detroit , 


Dodge  Brothers.  Detroit 


Making  Young  America  Fit 

Show  your  boy  how  to  develop  his  body — how 
to  make  it  lithe,  strong,  symmetrical;  how  to  fit 
himself  better  for  his  sports,  his  chores,  his  work 
later  on;  how  to  profit  by  his  exercise  physically, 
mentally,  morally.  Give  him  this  little  book  to 
guide  him. 

HOME  GYMNASTICS 

According  to  the  Ling  System 

by  Dr.  Anders  Wide,  Director  of  the  Gymnastic 
Orthopedic  Institute  in  Stockholm.  He  describes 
and  explains  how  to  put  in  practice,  in  the  home 
without  apparatus,  the  famous  Swedish  system 
that  has  been  nationally  accepted  all  over  Europe 
Packed  with  value  for  every  boy — and  just  as 
truly  for  every  man,  woman  and  girl  who  wants 
to  keep  naturally  strong  and  well. 

Cloth  bound,  illustrated.  By  mail,  54  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests! 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Pay  for  a  Conn  in  Small  Monthly  Amounts 

N°™y0«  £an  pfl  for,a  Conn  instrument  in  small  monthly  amounts. 
Ine  New  fonder  Conn  Cornets  are  the  easiest  "blowing— 
and  most  perfect  in  tone.     Used  by  all  great  solo  artists.    With  a 

sZ\t™TtTfrll\r\™.  1Cam  t0  Play  ^^  mUSiC  in  a  feW  days- 

WriteToday  for  Catalog  *&,»»  ^It^l^^lZ™ 
C.  CL  Conn,  Ltd.  S&  Elkhart,  Ind. 


on  the  hit  of  the  moment  and  sells  the 
ballad-sheet  for  a  "nickel  a  throw."  He 
has  just  returned  from  North  Carolina, 
where  he  worked  the  fairs  for  several 
weeks  and  is  money  ahead  on  the  trip. 

In  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan,  however, 
he  is  at  his  best.  Here  he  knows  and  lives 
with  his  people.  They  are  of  him  and  he  is 
of  them.  He  has  learned  to  know  his 
crowds.  Thirty  years  of  ringing  small  coins 
from  casual  hearers  is  bound  to  make 
one  an  observer  of  things.  Williams  knows 
at  a  glance  whether  this  man  or  that  man 
in  the  crowd  will  give  a  coin.  He  knows 
the  houses  in  his  "territory"  that  are  the 
best  producers  of  small  coins.  He  knows 
which  window  will  pop  open  when  he 
sings  a  certain  song.  He  knows  how  much 
will  be  in  the  scrap  of  paper  when  it  lands 
in  the  courtyard. 

The  largest  givers,  and,  consequently, 
his  favorite  audience,  are  the  Irish.  In 
the  Hell's  Kitchen  of  Manhattan  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green,"  "Come  Back  to 
Erin,"  "Where  the  River  Shannon  Flows," 
"Ireland  Must  Be  Heaven,  for  My 
Mother  Came  from  There,"  and  others 
rule  the  favorites. 

The  last-named  song,  by  the  way,  is 
proving  a  valuable  aid  to  Williams.  "It 
goes  big,"  he  said,  "and  I  like  to  sing  it. 
I  am  always  good  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
cents  whenever  I  sing  that  song." 

His  policy  is  to  keep  constantly  on 
the  move  and  gather  in  pennies  if  nickels 
are  not  available.  Just  as  the  Irish  are 
the  most  generous,  so  are  the  sections 
mentioned  the  most  productive.  The  pop- 
ulation is  largely  Irish.  Frequently  some 
one  will  request  a  song.  "McManus's 
Dress  Suit  of  Clothes,"  "Sweet  Rosie 
O'Grady,"  "Maggie  Murphy's  Home," 
"The  Sidewalks  of  New  York,"  "Little 
Johnnie  Dugan,"  "The  Little  Sign  Is  Still 
Above  the  Door,"  and  numerous  other 
old-timers  are  demanded. 
_  The  harvest  -  time  for  this  outdoor 
singer  is  during  the  summer  months.  As 
soon  as  the  windows  are  thrown  open 
Williams  makes  his  appearance.  He  is  at 
work  all  day  long,  and  continues  his 
efforts  in  the  early  evening.  After  nine 
o'clock  few  appreciate  music,  and  some 
have  a  habit  of  throwing  things.  He  will 
make  on  an  average  of  twenty  "stands" 
each  day.  His  average  number  of  songs  in 
a  day  is  110,  but  occasionally  he  will  sing 
120,  or  even  130  times. 

And  for  this  killing  work,  for  it  is  work, 
he  gathers  in  between  $3  and  $3.50  a  day. 
On  Sunday  his  earnings  rarely  fall  below 
$5,  and  occasionally  strike  the  ten-dollar 
mark.  His  average  high  earning  mark  on 
Sunday  is  between  $7  and  $8.  Pretty  easy 
way  to  earn  a  living  you  say?  Take 
Fatty  Fred's  advice,  and  do  not  try  it. 
Bad  weather  for  a  week  means  that  much 
time  is  lost.  If  he  catches  cold  he  loses 
two  or  three  days.  He  may  discover  that 
another  singer  has  been  over  the  ground 
an  hour  or  two  before,  with  the  result 
that  the  contributions  are  few  and  small 
in  size. 

His  one  fear  in  life  is  that  his  "pipes" 
will  give  out.  When  this  does  happen,  and 
Williams  is  fatalist  enough  to  know  the  day 
will  come,  he  faces  a  new  view  of  life. 

For  thirty  years  he  has  been  singing  in 
the  open.  The  strain  has  had  its  effect. 
He  may  be  good  for  ten  years  yet.  He  may 
"crack"  to-morrow.  When  it  goes,  old 
friends — customers,  he  calls  them — will 
turn  from  him.  They  love  the  songs,  but 
they    demand    that    they    be    well    sung. 
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Troy  Trailer  and  Packard  Truck 
operated  by  United  Cigar  Stores  Co, 

Using  the  Excess  Power  that  every  truck 
HAS— but  which  most  truck  users  WASTE! 

A  5-ton  truck,  costs  to  operate  approximately  $16.00  (on  a  50-mile  basis),  while  a  5-ton  Troy  Trailer 
load,  with  same  truck,  costs  only  $3.92  a  day.   Thus  the  capacity  of  your  truck  is  doubled,  but  at 
less  than  25  %  increase  in  cost. 

This  excess  power,  which  every  good  truck  has,  is  now  wasted  by  every  truck 
owner  who  does  not  know  that,  while  a  truck  cannot  CARRY  more  than 

its  rated  capacity,  it  has 
motor  power  sufficient  to 
HAUL  as  much  again 
(sometimes  twice  as  much), 
and  carry  its  full  load  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME. 

Trailers 

The  power  which  your  truck  now  wastes  can  be  turned 
into  profit  by  using  a  Troy  Trailer.  You  can  eliminate  ex- 
tra trucks,  save  the  wages  of  1  or  2  additional  drivers  — 
haul  more  loads  every  working  day  and  convert  your 
hauling  losses  into  profits. 

We  are  placing  the  hauling  methods  of  hundreds  of  firms 
on  the  new  basis  of  "service  and  economy."  We  know 
hauling  costs  in  every  line  of  business  —  under  almost 
every  condition. 

Saxon  Motor  Co.,  write:  "We  have  been  using  a  5-ton 
Troy  Trailer  with  a  3K-ton  G.  M.  C.  truck  and  are  hand- 
ling from  7  to  9  tons  a  trip  with  this  outfit." 

Rapid  Transit  Co.,  write:  "By  using  our  Troy  Trailer 
we  can  double  our  capacity  at  an  actual  daily  outlay  of  $2, 
whereas  the  daily  cost  of  operating  truck  alone  is  $15." 

And  so  it  goes,  all  over  the  country.  Troy  Trailers  range  in 
capacities  from  1  to  5  tons  Also  a  complete  line  of  small  Trailer9 
operated  with  pleasure  cars. 

Mannar 
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Troy  Wagon  Works 
Company 

Troy,  Ohio 


Branches  or 
Distributors 
in  all  principal 
cities. 


/ 

S 
/ 

."   Name. 


Troy 
Wagon 
Works, 

Troy.  Ohio 

Please  send 
copy  of  booklet 
advertised  in 
Literary  Digest. 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  Detroit, 

"Since  putting  into  operation  the  2  Troy  Trailers,  we  have  been  able  to 
do  the  work  with  3  trucks  that  formerly  required  5." 
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What  Any  Thick  Can  Do 
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THESE  perfect  hose  wear  months  longer  than  other  brands  without 
mending.  And  such  charming  styles  in  hosiery  of  double- 
strength  would  not  be  possible  except  for  Holeproof  methods. 

We  use  long  fibre  yarns,  fine  spun  and  strong.    And  our  exclusive  method  of  lus- 
terizing  yarns  adds  to  their  natural  strength  and  gives  them  lustrous  beauty. 
Women's,  40c  per  pair  and  up  Children's,  35c  and  up  Men's,  30c  and  up 

,-^b-.  Year  after  year  these  famous  hose  are  winning  legions  of  wearers. 

When  someone  in  the  family  tries  them,  soon  all  the  members  seem  to 
go  to  Holeproof. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  genuine.    If  he  fails  to  supply  you,  send  direct 
to  us.    Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet.    It's  free. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
gef  •  U.  S.      Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.        ...        London,  Canada 
1906  HoleProof  Hosiery  Co.,  10  Church  Alley       -  Liverpool,  England 


Where  Minutes  Are  Dollars— 

In  the  offices  and  factories  of  "efficiency"  the  waste 
of  time  and  human  energy  are  costly.  Employers 
must  seek  equipment  which  will  expedite  work 
without  overstraining  efficiency  of  workers. 
The  matter  of  toilet  facilities  is  often  overlooked 
entirely.  Out-of-date  methods  still  prevail;  old- 
fashioned  out-houses  —  inaccessible,  unsanitary, 
troublesome,  maintained  at  the  expense  of  time,  not 
to  mention  health  and  comfort. 
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Waterless  Toilets 

replace  this'old  equipment  at  a  saving  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  a  year  wherever  installed.  And  the 
Kaustine  System,  designed  according  to  a  scien- 
tific principle,  can  be  installed  anywhere — regard- 
less of  the  lack  of  sewer  connections.  Kaustine 
installations  involve  none  of  the  difficulty  incident 
to  installing  ordinary  water-closets.  Yet  the 
Kaustine  System  gives  more  satisfactory*  service 
— at  practically  no  upkeep  cost. 

Here  Is  a  Problem  You  Must  Solve 

//  you  are  dependent  upon  "old-fashioned"  toilet  equip- 
ment, you  arc  losing  money  day  after  day.  Our  catalog  will 
surely  interest  you.     Write  for 


it — also  expert  advice 
as  to  how  your  fac- 
tory or  office  can  be 
Kauslinized. 


KAUSTINE  CO..  Inc. 

Dept.  1149,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
858DupontSt.W.  .Toronto,! 


467  Sixth  Street, 
Oakland.  Cal. 


'.Ont. 


That  is  why  Williams  collects  more  money 
on  some  days  than  on  others.  That  is  why 
some  day  in  the  future  he  will  not  collect 
anything.  Plainly,  the  future  is  none  too 
bright,  but  Williams  smiles  when  he  faces  it. 
"I  have  made  friends.  I  have  made 
countless  people  happy.  Do  you  think 
that  I'll  be  out  in  the  cold  when  my 
years  pile  up  on  me  and  my  voice  goes? 
Perhaps — but  I  have  always  had  money 
in  my  pocket,  and  I  think  I  always  shall. 
Let  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  I  am 
busy  now  making  people  happy — for 
nickels  and  dimes." 
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WHEN  MONKEYS   BECAME 
REFORMERS 

T  T  takes  a  sermon  to  reform  some  men, 
**  others  require  a  smile  from  a  pretty 
girl,  while  still  others  must  have  a  severe 
course  of  mental  and  physical  treatment 
to  bring  them  into  the  right  way  of  doing 
things.  This  is  a  tale  of  how  it  took  a 
troop  of  monkeys  to  show  some  errant 
gentlemen  the  way  in  which  they  should 
go.  They  were  not  bad  folk,  the  gentle- 
men, not  the  monkeys,  but  they  would 
frequent  cabarets  and  drink  more  than 
was  good  for  them.  Perhaps  they  had 
answered  all  arguments  against  such 
procedure  with  arguments  to  their  minds 
just  as  good;  but  the  monkeys  would  listen 
to  no  arguments.  They  simply  appeared — 
but  harken  to  the  tale  as  it  is  told  in  the 
New  York  Telegraph.  When  it  comes  to 
furnishing  a  "never  again"  incentive,  re- 
marks that  redoubtable  paper,  visions  of 
pink  chameleons  must  give  place  to  browu 
simians.  What  happened  is  this,  in  the 
words  of  the  scribe: 

The  aforementioned  former  disciples  of 
Bacchus  tried  out  the  treatment  on  a 
recent  afternoon  and  know  whereof  they 
speak. 

It  was  along  about  three  o'clock  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McFadden  and 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Connaughty  walked  up  the 
street  past  the  cafe  in  question,  when 
Mrs.  McFadden's  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  vender  of  animals  who  offered  his 
wares  from  the  curb.  Mrs.  McFadden 
already  possest  a  parrot  and  a  dog,  both  of 
which  she  keeps  in  her  apartments,  but 
a  menagerie  is  never  so  large  there  isn't 
room  for  one  more. 

Accordingly,  when  she  spied  several 
tiny  monkeys  peeping  out  from  various 
pockets  of  the  vender  she  instantly  decided 
she  must  have  one  forthwith  for  her  very 
own.  Friend  Husband  agreed,  and  the 
salesman  tendered  the  most  diminutive 
specimen  of  his  collection.  His  hand 
proved  a  bit  unsteady,  however,  and  the 
young  animal  was  dropt  to  the  sidewalk, 
where  it  set  up  a  terrific  howling  that 
galvanized  all  his  sisters  and  brothers  into 
instant  action. 

The  animals  sprang  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  the  vender's  coat  and  made  for 
the  nearest  haven  of  refuge,  which  chanced 
to  be  the  cafe\  Nearly  two  dozen  patrons 
of  the  place  were  leaning  in  various  at- 
titudes of  ease  about  the  mahogany  bar  as 
the  monkeys  entered.  The  first  man  to 
see  the  animals  glanced  a  second  time  in  a 
startled  manner  and  then  turned  hastily 
to    his    neighbor    to    loudly    discuss    the 
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weather,  lest  the  other  should  notice  his 
strange  manner. 

When  several  of  those  present  had 
noticed  the  invasion,  however,  the  first 
sightseer  gained  a  bit  more  courage  and 
he  was  able  to  ask  in  a  rather  squeaky 
voice: 

"Say,  fellows,  do  any  of  you  see  what 
I  do?" 

On  being  assured  that  they  did,  the 
speaker  gained  more  courage  and  turned 
to  take  another  look.  There  was  plenty 
to  look  at,  for,  says  the  account: 

By  this  time,  the  band  of  intrepid 
invaders  had  begun  to  feel  more  at  home 
and  two  of  them  were  already  making 
free  with  the  bar,  while  a  third  was  getting 
into  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  vast 
array  of  cut  glassware  that  flanked  the 
shiny  mirror  behind  the  mahogany. 

One  of  the  glasses  was  accidentally 
upset  and  the  sounding  of  crashing  glass 
seemed  to  unloose  all  the  pent-up  energy 
in  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  A  wide 
sweep  of  the  paw  sent  a  dozen  expen- 
sive glasses  following  the  first  one  and  his 
brethren  turned  to  with  a  will  to  help  out 
on  the  work  of  demolition.  Before  the 
vender  could  corral  his  pets,  the  cafe 
resembled  a  set  for  a  Kansas  cyclone  scene, 
and  the  two  dozen  patrons  were  in  full 
flight. 

Finally  the  animals  were  collected  and 
the  damage  estimated — but  the  patrons 
did  not  return.  They  were  down  at  the 
corner  holding  a  solemn  conclave. 

"How  about  it?"  one  of  them  asked 
his  fellows. 

"We're  with  you,"  they  all  intoned. 
"Never  again!" 


NEW  YORK'S  FIRST  STEAM-ROAD 

WITH  the  news  that  Philadelphia  is 
breaking  ground,  or  preparing  to, 
for  the  new  Broad  Street  Subway;  that 
Pittsburg  is  debating  whether  it  shall  be  a 
subway  or  an  elevated  in  Fifth  and  other 
avenues;  Chicago  seeking  to  tunnel  to 
freedom  out  of  the  loop  district — with  all 
these  tidings  comes  the  reminder  that  it 
was  eighty-four  years  ago  that  New  York's 
first  rapid  transit  came  into  being.  It  was 
in  the  form  of  a  steam-railway,  for  elec- 
tricity had  not,  of  course,  been  utilized  for 
transit.  The  use  of  steam-trains  continued 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  until  within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  for  the  last  steam- 
train  was  not  taken  off  the  elevated  railway 
until  1903. 

In  the  New  York  Sun  recently  appeared 
a  letter  from  an  interested  reader  giving 
early  data  concerning  the  first  local  rail- 
road. It  was  the  New  York  &  Harlem 
Railway,  chartered  in  1831.  Says  the 
letter: 

Ground  was  first  broken  in  the  vicinity 
of  Murray  Hill,  while  tracks  were  at  the 
same  time  being  laid  below  that  point. 

By  November,  1832,  the  Harlem  Rail- 
road had  completed  a  mile  of  single  track 
from  Prince  Street  along  the  Bowery  to 
14th  Street.  There  were  those  who  had 
thought  that  the  streets  would  be  injured 
by  laying  down  the  tracks,  but  they  turned 
out  to  be  as  good  as  ever  throughout  the 
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Vibrant,  sweetly  sensitive 
and  exquisitely  sympathetic  in 
tonal  response,  Silver  Grain 
Spruce  seemingly  reflects  a  wish, 
of  nature  that  it  he  considered 
the  chosen  of  music-woods. 

Since  Stradivarius  won  im- 
mortal fame  with  his  first  master 
violin,  great  musicians  have  fash- 
ioned their  instruments  from  it. 

And  so,  though  in  cost  four 
times  as  great  as  what  others 
use,  it  is  made  into  "The  Sing- 
ing Throat  of  the  Starr  Phono- 
graph. " 


There — in  tones  of  unpar- 
alleled richness,  sweetness  and 
clearness — it  lulls  the  listener 
as  do  original  renditions. 

Starr  Phonographs  are  created 
amid  an  atmosphere  where  for 
three  generations  fine  musical 
instruments  have  had  their 
inceptions.  They  pley  all 
records — though  Starr  records 
are  to  be  preferred.  "The  Dif- 
ference is  in  the  Tone — and 
Why"  will  be  sent,  with  cat- 
alog, and  address  of  nearest 
store,  upon  request. 

Eleven  styles,  each  with  the 
famous  Starr  finish,  $50  up. 


The  sign  of  a  Starr 
Store  which  invites 
you  to  hear  Starr 
Records  and  Starr 
Phonographs. 
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^Records 


The  STARR  Piano  Co.,  Richmond,  Indiana 

Makers,  also,  of  Starr,  Richmond,  Trayser.Reraington,  Grand,  Upright  and  Player  Pianos 
New  Starr  Phonograph  Records  on  sale  the  15th  of  each  month 
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On  a  "Satellite'   Typewriter  Stand 

brings  your  machine  where  you  want  it,  when  you  want  it. 
The  base,  made  of  metal  casting,  top,  of  jointless  hard 
wood,  i6"xl6".  Adjustable  to  any  height,  movable  in  any 
location  on  easy-running  casters,  beautiful  in  finish  and 
appearance.  The  perfect  typewriter  stand.  Thousands 
in  use  in  offices  and  homes  everywhere. 

SENT  ON  30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
The  price,  $15.00  F.  O.  B.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  is  made  possible  by 
quantity  production.  With  Sliding  Baseboard  and  Check  Table  $23.00. 

ADJUSTABLE  TABLE  COMPANY 

205  Mt.  Vernon  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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AT  THE  NATIONS  SERVICE 

FOR  war  or  peace  the  motor  vehicle  assures  the  nation  a 
mobilizing  power  of  incalculable  importance.  Millions  of 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  are  equally  at  the  nation's  service 
whether  their  work  be  the  arts  of  peace  or  the  armed  defense 
of  America. 

Readiness  is  typical  of  the  motor  vehicle;  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable quality  of  truck  and  pleasure  car  alike.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  owners,  many  thousands  of  dealers,  and  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  manufacturers  have  learned  how 
especially  dependable  is  the  Continental -powered  vehicle. 
Everywhere  recognized  as  America's  leading  motor,  the  Con- 
tinental stands  today  in  readiness  for  any  call.  Upon  demand, 
Continental  Power  will  serve  you  and  our  nation  alike. 

CONTINENTAL  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

OFFICES:  FACTORIES: 

Detroit,  Michigan  Detroit— Muskegon 

Largest  exclusive  motor  manufacturers  in  the  world. 
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Get  Catalog  303  The  Aladdin  Co.  Bay City,  Mich.     Save  Money 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  of  Handy  Dictionaries 


Just  the  Book 
YOU  Need 


Packed   With 
Information 


Dimn\ARV.in^i??arieS  °f  handy  s>ze,',espec.ialIy  abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  NEW  STANDARD 
S  school  U  fe  the  most^ief?,rheTntfS  ?/  a"  P°- S'bie  USer?.i  fr°m  the  business  man  or  colleSe  student  to  the  child 
wiSeasilMntoyo^rsSse ?r°b°ag      '*  "?  '"  ^  WOrld  ^  the  'argeSt  P°rtab!e  dictionary  on  the  market'    lt 


inl'^™^00  terms  of  a11  kinds  !n  ONE  VOCAB- 
c™*  UKDER,  including  those  of  the  latest  coinage ; 
6,700  proper  names,  many  recording  recent  events  of  the 
VTnV,  ■' 700.lm.e?  of  svnonym  treatment;  754  antonyms: 
1.200  pjctonal  illustrations;  and  1,200  foreign  phrases. 


Absolutely  indispensable  as  a  rapid -reference  volume 
in  your  office  and  your  home.  Pays  for  itself  over  and 
over  again  in  the  constant  help  it  gives  you  in  solving  per- 
plexing questions  and  deciding  doubtful  points.  Endorsed 
by  leading  educators  throughout  the  country. 


UoZll  8ZhClkumb>i«dti-,^In5n° ;  T"1  Pa"nt  fh«mb:in^-  *'-8o:  Half  Leather,  with  thumb-index,  $2.25;   Limp 
morocco,  wtlit  tnumo-mdex,  $5.00.    Average  carriage  charges,  16  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     :: 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


entire  length.  The  first  railroad  trip  on 
this  railroad,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  took  place  on  November  14, 
1832.  A  graphic  account  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  The  Morning  Courier  and  Enquirer 
of  the  following  morning: 

'The  Harlem  Railroad  Company  with 
the  Mayor,  Corporation,  and  strangers  of 
distinction  left  the  City  Hall  in  carriages 
to  the  place  of  depot  near  Union  Square, 
where  two  splendid  cars,   made  by  Milne 
Parker,    each    with    two    horses,    were    in 
waiting.     These  cars  are  made  low,  with 
broad  iron  wheels  which  fit  the  flanges  of 
the  railroad  after  an  improved  model  from 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  cars.     They 
resemble   an   omnibus,    or   rather   several 
omnibuses  attached  to  each  other,  padded 
with  fine  cloth  and  handsome  glass  win- 
dows, each  capable  of  containing,  outside 
and    inside,    full    forty    passengers.     The 
company  was  soon  seated  and  the  horses 
trotted  off  in  handsome  style  with  great 
ease,  at  the  rate  of  about  twelve  miles  an 
hour,    followed   by   a   number   of   private 
barouches  and  horsemen.     Groups  of  spec- 
tators greeted  the  passengers  of  the  cars 
with    shouts,  and    every   window    in    the 
Bowery  was  filled. 

"The  distance  was  not  far  from  the  old 
residence  or  farm  of  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
and  could  our  worthy  Dutch  ancestors,  Rip 
Van  Dam  and  others,  have  beheld  what 
was  formerly  their  cow-path,  covered  with 
iron  railways  on  which  elegant  carriages 
were  rapidly  moving,  they  would  have  im- 
agined that  witches  and  warlocks  had  been 
at  work,  and  spooks  had  whisked  their  old 
habitations  in  the  region  of  fancy.     Those 
who    made    violent    objections    to    laying 
down  these  tracks,  and  fancied  a  thousand 
dangers  to  the  passing  travelers,  now  look 
at  the  work  with  pleasure  and  surprize. 
Carriages  of  all  kinds  now  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  railway  without  impediment;  and 
there  exists  not  a  single  objection  to  bring- 
ing it  down  to  the  Park  or  Bowling  Green, 
except    the    temporary    inconvenience    of 
breaking  the  paving  and  laying  down  the 
stone  abutment.     Several  sections  of  the 
Harlem  Railroad  are  complete,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  whole  line  will  be  finished 
early  the  ensuing  summer.     The  comfort 
and  convenience  of  this  railroad  to  our  citi- 
zens   will    be    inconceivable.     Instead    of 
being  cramped  and  confined  to  a  single  lot 
of  ground  and  a  close  atmosphere  in  the 
city,  an  acre  or  two  will  be  purchased,  and 
a  comfortable  house  built  at  a  reduced  ex- 
pense, a  garden,  orchard,  dairy,  and  other 
conveniences  follow;   and  the  train  of  rail- 
road -  carriages    will    start    from    Trinity 
Church  and  convey  passengers  to  Harlem 
and  the  ^intermediate  stopping-places  with 
as  much  f acuity  and  case  as  they  are  now 
conveyed  to  Greenwich  Village.     These  are 
a  few  of  the  advantages  which  this  small 
undertaking  promises;    and,  in  fact,  it  will 
make  Harlem  the  suburbs  of  New  York. 
For  fishing-excursions  to  Harlem  River  and 
pleasant  summer  rides,  it  is  presumed  the 
cars  will  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 

"After  the  experiment,  the  company  and 
guests  dined  at  the  City  Hotel,  and  termi- 
nated, in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  the  first 
essay  of  New  Yorkers  on  a  railroad  in  their 
own  city." 

The  correspondent  adds  the  interesting 
remark,  taken  from  a  manual  published  in 
the  metropolis  in  1835,  to  the  effect  that 
the  new  railway  was  just  completed  for 
four  miles  of  its  entire  length,   and   was 
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very  popular  with  pleasure-riders  who 
wished  to  get  out  of  the  city.  The  in- 
formant concludes: 

It  also  tells  us  that  "the  one  engine  used 
on  the  road,  having  recently  exploded,  is 
now  laid  aside,  and  horses  substituted." 


THE  WAY  OF  WILLS 

SOME  one  took  the  old  saw  that  when 
there  was  a  will,  there  was  a  way,  and 
turned  it  into,  "When  there's  a  will, 
there's  a  lawsuit,"  which  seems  better  to 
fit  present-day  conditions  than  the  older 
form.  At  least  this  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact,  as  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American,  that  no  one 
seems  to  know  just  what  the  "way"  is, 
unless  it  is  a  way  to  break  that  will. 
However,  we  are  told  that  the  greater 
number  of  wills  probated  are  practically 
unbreakable,  tho  not  always  because  of 
their  strictly  legal  form. 

People  are,  it  seems,  uncommonly  care- 
less about  such  an  important  thing  as  a 
will;  they  seem  to  think  it  satisfactory  to 
string  together  a  few  sentences,  convey- 
ing their  property,  then  affix  a  signature. 
Yet  some  of  these  have  been  found  to  be 
as  tight  as  if  drawn  by  the  best  legal 
talent  of  the  land.    The  author  adds: 

Wills  that  might  be  described  as  being 
legally  safe  and  sane  have  been  written 
on  scraps  of  paper,  in  verse,  and  in  letter 
form.  Then,  too,  wills  have  been  written 
in  charcoal,  pencil,  ink,  and  in  blood. 

But  the  bequests — the  provisions  of  the 
wills — how  odd  and  curious  were  the  con- 
ditions found  to  be  imposed  on  the  bene- 
factors-to-be. And  what  freakish  bequests 
have  been  made  to  what  have  been  equally 
freakish  recipients. 

"Freak"  wills  there  are  galore.  Of  wills 
venting  the  writer's  spite  on  the  expectant 
heirs  there  are  an  equally  large  number. 
And  there  is  a  surprizingly  large  number  of 
wills  showing  the  writer's  gratitude  for 
some  kindness  performed  by  an  utter 
stranger. 

But  the  old  reliable  standby  of  the  re- 
cently deceased  seems  to  have  been  taking 
care  of  Lucille,  Garibaldi,  or  Fannie — the 
same  being  a  pet  cat,  cow,  or  horse,  not 
to  mention  a  Madison  Square  Garden 
full  of  dogs. 

Thus,  some  horse  which  should  be  pilot- 
ing a  wagon  belonging  to  Otto  of  the  corner 
grocery  is  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  solitary 
grandeur  in  Farmer  Jones's  best  meadow — 
air  free. 

Likewise  with  Garibaldi.  But  Lucille, 
lucky  cuss,  is  given  a  maid,  a  chaperon, 
a  chauffeur,  and  a  footman,  and  carte 
blanche  in  the  "show-place  of  the  town." 

Oh,  yes,  that  has  happened.  And  how 
amiable  the  next  of  kin  must  feel  when 
they  discover  that  it  is  the  family  (?)  pet 
that  has  received  the  greater  part  or  all 
of  the  legacy. 

One  of  the  largest  bequests  left  to  a 
pet  was  that  of  Miss  Susan  L.  Munro, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.  Daisy,  her  horse, 
was  the  beneficiary.  Says  the  will:  "In 
case  my  horse,  Daisy,  survives  me  I  give 
her  and  all  her  belongings,  carriages, 
harness,  etc.,  to  my  niece,  Annie  B.  W. 
Munro.     And  I  leave  in  trust  my  money 


FORD  Owners 

Investigate 

AtwaterKent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

It  greatly  increases  the  efficiency 
of  your  already  efficient  Ford  car 

IMAGINE  being  able  to  throttle  down 
and  pull  slowly,  yet  powerfully,  on  high, 
at  three  or  four  miles  per  hour,  accelerating 
swiftly  with  velvety  smoothness. 

Eliminates  all  vibrating  coils  from  dash 
Same  hot  spark  at  cranking  as  at  full  speed 
Absolutely  synchronized  spark  in  all  cylinders 
Saves  gasoline — reduces  car  vibration 
Forget  the  spark  lever 
Speed  and  power  controlled  by  throttle  alone 

Ford  Owners  Write: 


"Since  installing  your  outfit  I  have 
gained  approximately  10%  in  speed 
and  hill-climbing  ability,  together 
with  a  sweetness  of  running  which 
is  a  revelation  to  me  in  this  particu- 
lar car." 

"I  don't  see  why  a  motorist  would 
want  any  other  system  of  ignition 
than  yours.  The  Atwater  Kent 
System  is  perfect. ' ' 


Type  K-2,  Ford  Outfit 


Type  H,  Ford  Outfit 


Tell  your  dealer  to  demonstrate  an  ATWATER  KENT 
EQUIPPED  car  and  be  convinced  or  write  us  for  full  data. 

Atwater  Kent  MfgWorks 

^rkilaaelpkicu 

SEE    YOUR    DEALER    OR    WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS 
TO    NUMBER    4939    STENTON    AVENUE,    PHILADELPHIA 


'Ken  auto  springs  squeal? 


M 


don't  let  them  go  on  squeaking.     If  you  do,  chances  are  they'll  break. 

There  are  two  ways  of  slopping  the  squeak.     The  old  bard  and  dirty  way  is 

to  loosen  the  clips,  spread  the  springs  and  insert  a  paste  of  graphite  and  oil 

The  new,  clean  and  easy  way  is  to  buy  a  Handy  Oil  Can  full  of  3-in-One  Oil  (25c 

at  all  stores),  and  once  a  week  simply  squirt  the  oil  along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  and 

on  the  ends  of  the  spring.     3-in-One  goes  right  into  the  heart  of  the  spring,  stops  tbe 

squeak  and  lubricates  tbe  leaves,  because  it  istbe  most  penetrating  oil  in  tbe  world. 

I  %  FREE  AUTO   CIRCULAR  and  generous  sample  of  3-in-One. 

£  Three-in-One  Oil  Co.,      165  KAG.  Broadway,  New  York 
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DIRECT 


«  DIAMONDS 

FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SON, 

Boston,  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading    diamond     Importers 

For  over  40  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  ill 

Importing  concerns  in  Ami  velei  . 

However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers — direct  to  you  by  mail 
— which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  ou  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prosp  <  tive  di  tmond  purchaser: 


1  carat,  $95.00 

This  gonuine  one  rarat  din- 
mond  is  "f  fino  brilliancy  ami 
e  t  ly  rut.  Mounted  ha 
Tiffany  style,  14k.  solid  gold 
tag,  An  extraordinary 
value.  Ourpricodircvt  <CQC 


4  carats,  $680.00 

I  carat  genuine  diamond  of. 

M-illinncy,  perfectly  cut, 

lid  gold  setting.  Cfjfin 

Our  price  direct  to  you  «P"°" 


A  few  Weights  and  prices 
of  other  diamond  rings — 


J  i  carat  . 
5  8  carat  . 
\i  carat    . 

1  }i  carats 

2  carats    . 

3  carats    . 


$  19.00 

32.00 

43.00 

139.00 

189.00 

512.00 


Money    refunded  if 
not  entirely  satisfied 


Ladies'  Diamond  Ring,  $205 

This  ring  is  mado  of  all  plati- 
num.  ri  clily  carved  and  pierced 
in  the  new  lace  work  effect. 
Set  with  perfectly  cut,  blue- 
whito  diamond. 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 

Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  »3- 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  ON 

HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Tells  how  to  judge, 
select  and  buy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
book  shows  weights,  sizes 
and  prices  ($10  to  $10,000). 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 

Our   128    Hun     Jewelry, 

Watch   and   Silver    Catalog  saves 

you  money  on  Wedding  &  Graduation  Gifts, 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since   1876 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


copy 
today 
Free. 


Shur-oni 

EYEGLASSES  SPECTACLES   & 


They  stick  tight 
' comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  (»#.) 

— the  latest  in  Shur-ons.  Stylish  and 
el-gant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opticians  and 
oculists,  or  write  us.  Look  for  the  name 
Shur-OH  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Established  1864 


1  < — Trade  Mark 


in  the  Fall  River  Savings-Bank,  also  my 
stocks,  the  income  of  all  tote  used  for 
I  In'  care  and  support  of  said  Daisy. 

"In  case  Daisy  becomes  disabled  and 
Buffers  from  some  incurable  and  painful 
.ill  lief  ion  so  that  in  the  judgment  of  a  good 
veterinarian  it  seems  humano  to  kill  her, 
I  direct  said  Annie  to  see  that  this  is  merci- 
fully done  and  that  said  Daisy  be  properly 
buried,  the  necessary  expense  to  be  paid 
from  this  income.  Daisy  is  thirty-one 
years  old  and  apparently  has  many  moro 
years  of  life  ahead  of  her." 

The  will  concludes:  "After  the  death  of 
said  Daisy,  the  income  of  this  fund  being 
no  longer  required  for  her  support,  this 
fund  or  the  proceeds  thereof  is  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  children  of  my  brothers, 
Josiah  and  John  IT.,  the  descendants  of 
any  deceased  child  to  take  the  parent's 
share  by  right  of  representation." 

Comes  now  the  blow — Daisy  was  left 
$100,000. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  Dr.  Zudzense,  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  bequeathed 
his  farm,  valued  at  $3,000,  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  home  for  his  two  pet  monkeys. 
His  old  housekeeper  was  permitted  to 
remain  on  the  farm  as  long  as  she  took 
care  of  the  pets.  There  is  no  account  of  the 
innocent  pleasure  taken  by  the  Simians  in 
their  newly  won  estate,  but  it  is  to  be  im- 
agined that  they  had  the  best  of  treat- 
ment from  the  housekeeper  whose  hearth 
and  home  depended  upon  it.  And,  again, 
among  those  who  left  legacies  to  pets, 
there  was,  according  to  the  account: 

George  C.  Watts,  contractor  and  Board 
of  Trade  operator,  of  Chicago,  bequeathed 
$30,000  to  provide  a  home  for  his  fox- 
terrier,  Bill,  and  $300  to  care  for  his  riding 
horse,  King.  Also,  while  Mrs.  Corinne 
Snodgrass,  of  Lower  Chanceford,  near 
York,  Pa.,  left  an  $11,500  estate,  $10,000 
of  that  sum  was  to  be  spent  in  keeping 
her  favorite  horse,  Beauty,  as  long  as  he 
could  eat  food,  in  a  state  of  greatest  pos- 
sible comfort.  And  when  Beauty  is  dying 
he  is  to  be  chloroformed  and  afterward 
given  a  decent  burial. 

The  last  testament  of  Mme.  Isabelle  M. 
E.  Tliiss,  a  Spanish  woman  who  resided 
in  Paris,  but  who  possest  considerable 
property  in  Great  Britain,  was  most  un- 
usual. Said  she:  "This  day,  Wednesday, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  am  alone, 
as  usual,  so  there  is  no  one  who  could 
influence  me,  and,  altho  I  am  in  bed 
with  a  swollen  leg,  my  head  is  of  sound 
judgment,  so  that  what  I  write  here  is 
done  with  my  full  knowledge." 

After  making  divers  bequests  of  small 
import,  she  continued:  "Ten  thousand 
francs  to  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Animals,  in  particular,  dogs,  on  condi- 
tion that  there  is  placed  in  the  meeting- 
hall  a  picture  with  my  name  and  title, 
'Protecting  Friend  of  Dogs,'  and  that 
all  the  three  dogs,  that  is  to  say,  Mirza 
and  her  two  little  ones,  the  cat  and  her 
little  kittens,  shall  be  received  and  well 
cared  for  by  the  Society  until  they  die  of 
old  age." 

Mme.  Thiss,  by  the  way,  dealt  rather 
harshly  with  her  relatives.  "As  to  my 
sisters,  nieces,  nephew,  brother-in-law, 
and  cousin,  nothing  shall  come  to  them 
from  me  but  a  bag  of  sand  to  rub  them- 
selves with "  | 

When  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Snow  died  during 


PARIS  GARTERS 

No  metal  can  touch  you 

Double  Grip 
No.  2510 

35c  per  pair 

Others  for  50c  per  pair; 
single  grips  50c,  35c  and 
25c.  It  takes  just  a  moment 
to  find  the  name  PARIS 
on  the  back  of  the  shield. 

ASTEIN  &CO. 

Founded  1887 

Chicago  New  York 


HlBUHtlirr"; 


A  Virile   Message   from  the    Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
goc  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y, 


Feltoids  and  Good 
Housekeeping 

Casters  that  will  not  mar  but 
glide  silently  over  your  floors 
are  essential  to  good  house- 
keeping. 

Feltoid 

CASTERS— SWI 

End  Floor-Repair 
Expense 

Buy  them  at   department   or 
hardware  and  furniture  stores  or 
write   today  for    Feltoid    Book 
No.  9    giving  styles   and 
prices. 

G/>e  Burns  ®.  Bassick 

Company 
Dept.  C,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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A  Remarkable  Car 

Evolved  by  John  W.  Bate 


You  will  find  in  the  Mitchell  a  hundred 
distinctions,  as  compared  with  the  average 
Six.  We  urge  you  to  see  them  and  judge 
them.  Then  decide  if  these  extras  belong 
to  a  modern  car. 

How  It  Differs 

Our  margin  of  safety  in  Mitchell  parts 
calls  for  100  per  cent  over-strength.  That's 
twice  what  it  used  to  be. 

Our  idea  of  completeness  calls  for  31  fea- 
tures which  most  other  cars  omit. 

We  spend   one-fourth   more  than   usual 


Mr.  Bate's  Object 

These  distinctions  are  due 
to  John  W.  Bate,  our  famous 
efficiency  expert.  All  the 
extras  are  paid  for  by  factory 
savings  which  he  has  accom- 
plished in  this  model  plant. 

He  has  worked  out  this 
double-strength — in  hundreds 
of  parts — to  make  this  a  life- 
time car.  He  adds  the  extra 
equipment  to  make  the  car 
complete.  He  has  added  the 
luxuries — out  of  our  body- 
plant  savings — to  make  this 
the  handsomest  car  in  its 
class. 


on  finish,  upholstery  and  trimming,  to  make 
an  extra-luxurious  car. 

We  build  two  sizes  to  fit  all  requirements. 
We  build  ten  styles  of  bodies  to  suit  all 
tastes.  Our  own  artists  design  them,  our 
own  craftsmen  build  them.  So  there  are 
no  other  body  styles  like  them. 

We  aim  to  combine  in  a  single  car  all 
the  known  attractions,  and  more  than  any 
rival  includes.  Our  extra  values,  compared 
with  the  usual,  will  cost  us  $4,000,000  on 
this  year's  Mitchell  output. 


TWO  SIZES 

TVf  itfhfll — a  roomy  7-passenger  Six,  with 
llv-"^"l27-inch  wheelbase  and  a  highly- 


developed  48-horsepower  motor. 


$1460 


F.O.  b. 
Racine 


Mitchell  Junior  —  a  .5- passenger  Six 
on  similar  lines,  with 
120-inch  ■wheelbase  and  a  40-horsepower  mo- 
tor.    %-inch  smaller  bore. 


$1195 


F.  O.  b. 

Racine 


Also  6  styles  of  enclosed  and  convert- 
ible bodies.    Also  new  Club  Roadster. 


No  Like  Values 

There  are  no  like  values — ■ 
you  can  easily  prove  that. 
Either  size  of  this  Six  will 
amaze  you  by  what  it  includes 
for  the  money. 

Go  over  the  details  with 
your  Mitchell  dealer.  Ask 
him  for  the  names  of  famous 
engineers  who  have  chosen 
Mitchells  for  themselves.  No 
man  can  do  that,  we  believe, 
without  wanting  a  Bate-built 
car. 

Anyway,  it  will  show  you 
Mr.  Bate's  idea  of  the  future 
high-grade  car. 


MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc.,  Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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BICYCLE    TIRES 

A  220-pound  man  rode  one  pair  of  Kokomo 
*• *  Bicycle  Tires  day  after  day — for  1 8  months — 
and  then  reported  that  he  was  "still  going."  A  year 
and  a  half  of  solid  service! 

Your  pair  of  Kokomo  Tires  may,  or  may  not, 
be  "still  going"  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  continuous 
service.  It  depends  somewhat  on  the  care  you  give 
them.  But,  all  Kokomo  Tires  do  have  the  habit  of 
lasting  long  enough — and  then  some! 

There  ate  seven  different  tires  in  the  Kokomo  line. 
They  offer  you  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  treads, 
colors,  and  prices.  When  buying  a  bicycle,  see  that 
it  has  Kokomo  Tires.  When  buying  tires,  ask  for 
Kokomo. 

The  dealer  who  has  the  Kokomo  Agency  in  your 
community  is  a  dealer  who  believes  in  superior  mer- 
chandise. That  is  why  he  sells  Kokomo  Tires. 
Such  a  dealer  is  well  worth  finding. 

KOKOMO  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Kokomo,  Ind. 
A  leader  for  more   than  twenty  years 


EL 


in 


CHOOSE: 

EVERLASTER      each  $5.00       STICK  TIGHT  each  $3.75 

KOKOMO  K.ORD  each    5.00       DEFENDER     each   3.25 

No.  13  SPECIAL     each   4.25       OXFORD  each   2.50 

PIONEER    each   $2.25 


The  Most  Compact 

SHAKESPEARE 


His  Entire  Works 
All  in  One  Volume 
—With  New  Pat- 
ent Thumb -Notch 
Index  which 
Guides  Your  Fin- 
ger Instantly  to 
the  Very  Play  You 
Want. 


A  handy  instant-reference  Shake- 
speare, for  lecturers,  writers, 
teachers,  and  all  public  speakers 
and  readers, — for  libraries,  etc. 

Shakespeare  COMPLETE  in  one 
thin  paper  volume  for  all  ready- 
reference  purposes— Play  s.Sonnets, 
Poems,  Index,  Glossary,  etc.  Bi- 
ography and  Notes  by  F.J.Furni- 
vall  and  John  Munro.  WITH  A 
DECIDEDLY  NEW  FEATURE 
never  before  used  in  Shakespeare 
—  a  patent  thumb-notch  index 
which  guides  your  finger  INSTANTLY 
tothevery  Play, Sonnet  or  Poemdesired. 

io94pages;64full-pageillustrations;type 
clear  and  not  small;  substantially  bound 
indurablecloth,$2.2s,carriagepaidbyus 


Something 

NEW 

in  Shakespeare 


Funk  &  WagnalU  Company 

354-60  Fourth  Ave. 

New  York 


IETTHIS  GARAGE, 


IfW ,- 


Own  your  private  garage  and  save  rent.  Our  book 
"Where  to  keen  the  Car"  tells  how  easily  this  can 
now  be  done.    Send  for  it 'today — it's  FREE. 


Whitaker-Glessner  Co., 


Oept.  D,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 
1917  "RANGER"  bicycle.    Write 
at  once  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take  your  choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
famous  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  Improvements.     Extra- 
ordinary values  in  our  1917  price  offers. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting:    our    latest  propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking;  orders  for 
bicycles   and    supplies.     Get    our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER".     < 
TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 
<>a  everything  in  the  bicycle  line   at 
m?JrJrM^W      \W  half  usual  prices.       Write  Today. 
I'&Ve'S   \i/yMFftnr;YC,,-E  COMPANY 
IHotorblki^ZP  MEM  V  Dept.  m172  Chicago 


the  winter  of  1909,  she  left  $32,000  for  the 
care  of  her  horses,  $1,000  for  each  of  her 
ten  dogs,  and  little  else  but  sympathy  for 
her  husband.  Of  course,  as  the  slogaa 
goes,  there  must  have  been  a  reason. 

But  why  Mrs.  Ellen  J.  Kneweare,  a 
wealthy  and  eccentric  widow,  who  died 
at  Lasalle,  N.  Y.,  in  1905,  should  have 
preferred  to  bequeath  $40,000  to  her  cats 
and  dogs,  and  but  $5,000  to  her  child,  was 
a  source  of  mystery  to  all  who  heard  it. 
And  small  wonder  that  her  daughter- 
contested  the  will,  alleging  that  her  mother 
was  of  unsound  mind. 

Judging  from  outward  appearances, 
people  who  cut  off  their  relatives  in  favor 
of  one  or  more  pets  do  so  solely  because  of 
an  unquenchable  fear  that,  otherwise, 
harm  will  come  to  them.  That  they  wish 
to  make  sure  of  the  future  welfare  of  the 
pets  upon  whom  they  lavished  their  love 
and  affection  is  without  doubt  the  chief 
reason  for  what  are,  apparently,  bequests 
of  a  most  foolish  nature.  However,  a  little 
investigation  apprizes  us  of  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  the  cat  or  dog  may  be  more 
deserving  of  lifelong  ease  than  their 
human  brothers  and  sisters. 

Wills  often  fail  to  maintain  their  legality 
on  the  signature  alone,  for  there  is  always 
a  question  whether  a  mark,  even  tho 
witnessed,  is  as  binding  as  a  signature 
written  out  after  the  customary  fashion. 
But  there  have  been  times  when,  not  a 
signature,  but  a  qualifying  phrase  has 
been  taken  as  legal.  For  instance,  we 
are  told: 

Not  many  people  are  so  careless  as  was 
a  Mr.  Brennan,  of  Carbondale,  Pa.,  who 
left  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $15,000 
and  signed  the  will,  "Your  miserable 
father,"  thus  creating  a  bone  of  contention 
as  to  just  what  constitutes  a  legal  signa- 
ture to  a  will. 

When  Mme.  Desmarets,  of  Marseilles. 
France,  died,  on  August  8,  her  will  was 
found  to  read  in  this  fashion:  "If  I  die 
before  the  end  of  hostilities,  I  ask  that  my 
body  be  laid  provisionally  in  the  family 
vault  and  that  it  shall  eventually  be  in- 
terred in  the  field  where  the  final  decisive 
victory  is  gained.  I  leave  the  whole  of 
my  fortune  to  the  town  which  bears  the 
name  of  this  victory." 

When  Yves  Bosch  died,  in  Spain,  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  expelled  from  his  native  Biar- 
ritz, France,  for  having  exprest  sentiments 
having  a  Germanic  flavor,  he  willed  his 
entire  fortune,  some  30,000,000  francs 
($6,000,000),  to  the  city  of  Paris. 

The  last  will  of  Joseph  Hillstrom  was 
written  in  verse,  after  this  fashion: 

My  will  is  easy  to  decide, 
For  there  is  nothing  to  divide. 
My  kin  don't  need  to  fuss  and  moan — 
I"  Moss  does  not  cling  to  a  rolling  stone." 
My  body?    Oh,  if  I  could  choose, 
I  would  to  ashes  it  reduce. 
And  let  the  merry  breezes  blow 
My  dust  to  where  some  flowers  grow. 
Perhaps  some  fading  flower  then 
"Would  come  to  life  and  bloom  again. 
This  is  my  last  and  final  will : 
Good  luck  to  all  of  you— Joe  Hill. 

By  the  terms  of  the  will  of  Frederick  D. 
Parker,  who  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Orrel  A. 
Parker,  a  brother  and  a  lawyer  living  in 
New  York,  is  put  up  against  it.  The 
brother  leaves  him  $30  a  month  for  each 
child  that  is  born  to  him. 

And  what  is  probably  one  of  the  shortest 
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wills  oa  record  is  that  left  by  Eliza  Kunz, 
of  Philadelphia.  On  a  small,  crumpled, 
unevenly  torn  piece  of  paper  she  wrote: 
"All  belongs  to  baby,  Eliza  Kunz." 

How  hard  it  is  for  one  to  conceive  of  a 
man  with  millions  leaving  no  will;  yet 
Erederick  H.  Rindge,  of  Los  Angeles,  did 
that  very  thing.  What  did  he  leave?  Oh, 
a  mere  bagatelle — a  paltry  $22,000,000. 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  story,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  a  will  that  stands 
in  a  class  by  itself.  Adolph  Metzer,  a 
retired  soap-manufacturer,  of  Evansville, 
Ind.,  has  made  a  will  which  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  year  2163 — that  is,  247 
years  from  now. 

It  is  placed  in  air-tight  metal  tubes  to 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and  home- 
less dogs  and  cats  are  the  beneficiaries-to- 
be.  Mr.  Metzer  has  invested  $11,000, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  specified  time  is 
expected  to  amount  to  a  grand  total  of 
$201,559,641.  Apparently,  waiting  as  a 
"virtue  will  have  its  own  reward. 


"YARB  DOCTORIN"'  IN  KAINTUCKY 

'T^HERE  was  a  time  when  the  family 
■*■  doctor  prescribed  sulfur  for  liver 
trouble,  because,  forsooth,  both  were  of  the 
same  yellow  color;  and  if  the  remedy  did 
not  yield  to  this  treatment,  a  sovereign 
specific  was  a  decoction  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  certain  plant.  The  leaves  were 
shaped  like  a  liver,  so  how  could  they  fail 
to  cure  it?  Nowadays  the  profession  has 
become  scientific  and  relies  upon  menthol- 
atum  to  put  the  quietus  upon  B.  influenza, 
more  popularly  known  as  the  "grip  goim," 
but  there  still  remain  doctors  of  the  older 
school,  unspoiled  by  education,  who  con- 
tinue to  rely  on  the  earlier  and  more 
spectacular  remedies.  One  of  these  is 
"Aunt  Lize"  Paterson,  "yarb  doctor,"  of 
Kentucky,  whose  methods  are  recounted 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 

Aunt  Lize  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor 
when  a  visitor  called  recently  at  her 
cabin  home.  She  had  just  been  out  to 
her  barn,  "feedin'  th'  cow  brutes,"  and  had 
lost  her  temper  at  Pat'son,  her  "old  man," 
because,  she  said,  "he  won't  do  no  thin' 
except  fiddle  an'  say,  'Wal,  I  declar,'  an 
go  round  smellin'  of  pole-cat  hide.  Next 
one  he  traps  an'  brings  to  this  house  he'll 
have  to  eat  it." 

She  also  was  put  out  because  aspersions 
had  been  cast  on  a  major  operation  which 
she  had  performed  on  a  resident  of  the 
community  a  short  time  before. 

"Air  you  one  of  them  brickety  doctors 
thet  don't  aim  to  let  any  one  help  a  sufferin' 
human  out  'cause  they  think  they  knows 
it  all? "  she  demanded.  "Seems  t'  me  some 
people  go  out  'f  their  way  t'  find  fault. 
I'll  doctor  enny  one,  human  or  varmint, 
that's  sufferin'.  Three  days  ago  I  goes 
over  t'  Har'son  Mason's.  He  wuz  cut  up 
so's  he  looked  like  a  crazy-quilt.  I  taken 
a  darnin'  needle  an  silk,  sewed  up  them 
cuts,  en  smeared  'em  with  pitch.  He  wuz 
doin'  nicely  when  they  got  a  doctor  in 
who  takes  off'n  those  bandages,  pulls  my 
stitches,  en  sews  him  up  agin.  Now 
Mason's  nigh  dead." 

"Aunt  Lize's"  surgery  appears  to  be 
scientific,    if    crude,    and,    indeed,  in    one 
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To  "Digest"  Readers 
Who  Live  in  Towns  of  1 0,000 
Population,  or  Less 

The  "Digest"  family  of  readers  is  increasing  rap- 
idly. There  are  nearly  two  million  in  the  family  now. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  we  receive  complaints 
from  prospective  readers  in  the  smaller  cities  that 
they  can  not  find  the  "Digest"  on  sale  at  news- 
dealers' in  their  town. 

You  readers  of  the  "Digest"  who  live  in  towns  of 
10,000  population  or  less  can  assist  us  in  giving  wider 
circulation  to  your  favorite  weekly,  and  also  confer  a 
favor  upon  your  neighbors  and  friends,  by  sending  us 
the  name  or  names  of  druggists,  news-dealers,  or 
other  merchants,  who  should  be  selling  The  Literary 
Digest  over  their  counters,  in  your  town. 

We  have  a  profitable  proposal  to  make  to  such 
dealers. 

If  the  "Digest'9  is  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  will 
you  not  please  send  us  the  name,  business,  and  address 
of  some  enterprising  dealer  to  whom  we  can  extend 
our  proposal?  You  will  incur  no  liability  in  doing 
this  favor  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  feel 
grateful  to  you. 
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point  she  is  far  in  advance  of  the  medical 
profession.  For  she  maintains  that  one 
reason  why  her  remedies  succeed  where 
those  of  city  doctors  fail  is  that  sickness  of 
all  kinds  is  due  to  the  presence  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism,  or,  as  she  calls  it, 
"  'lectricity "  in  the  body.  So,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  treatment,  she  eliminates  this, 
asserts  The  Post  DispatcJt. 

"I  alius  put  steel  under  th'  bed  to  draw 
the  'lectricity,"  she  explained.  "Ax  or  a 
cross-cut  saw  is  about  ez  good  ez  anny- 
thing.  I  wuz  called  over  t'  Mis'  Peters's 
one  night  en  found  th'  ole  woman  in  a  high 
fever.  Thar  weren't  a  piece  'f  steel 
nigher  than  th'  saw-mill,  a  mile  away, 
'cept  a  few  rusty  hoes.  So  I  yells  out  fer 
th'  boys  t'  give  me  their  short  guns.  I  gets 
four  pistils,  en  fearin'  th'  'lectricity  would 
lire  th'  ca'tridges,  I  drawed  'em.  Then  I 
shoved  th'  guns  under  th'  bed  en  the  old 
woman  quiets  down." 

The  electricity  once  drawn  and  the 
nerves  of  the  patient  soothed,  Aunt  Lize 
applies  her  remedy.  In  some  cases  it  seems 
remarkable  that  the  patient  submits,  but 
for  that,  as  Aunt  Lize  explained,  there  are 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  a  practising  physician  to  get 
out  into  the  hills  in  the  winter.  The  roads 
are  seas  of  mud,  the  streams  raging  torrents. 
And  in  the  summer  no  one  is  sick.  More- 
over, Aunt  Lize's  remedies  cure.  The  hill- 
billies swear  by  them,  avers  The  Post 
Dispatch,  not  at  them,  and,  altho  the}'  seem 
bizarre,  they  have  been  in  use  for  centuries. 

A  pure  black  cat,  one  without  a  white 
spot,  is  treasured  carefully.  If  you  see  a 
feline  of  this  description  rambling  about 
without  a  tail,  you  will  know  that  some 
one  in  the  vicinity  has  had  shingles.  Cut 
the  cat's  tail  off  and  rub  the  blood  from 
the  stump  carefully  over  the  affected  part. 
That  cures  shingles.  Of  course,  Lize  always 
adds  a  dose  of  her  own  bitters. 

For  frosted  feet,  a  rabbit  must  be  killed 
and  skinned  immediately.  The  members 
are  then  wrapt  in  the  warm  skin,  the  fur 
outside,  and  the  frozen  feet  are  cured. 
This  is  attested  to  by  many  who  have 
suffered  from  frost-bite. 

Hemorrhages  are  brought  to  a  stop  by 
taking  pills  made  of  cobwebs  or  swallowing 
a  tea  brewed  from  the  soot  of  a  wood  fire. 

Croup  is  treated  with  polecat  oil,  taken 
internally  and  applied  externally. 

Pine-resin  plasters  are  just  the  panacea 
for  backache,  and,  if  the  kidneys  are 
affected,-  pills  made  of  pine -pitch  are 
administered. 

''Yaller  root"  is  used  for  sore  throat, 
mouth,  or  eyes,  and  "sang"  is  the  remedy 
for  all  sorts  of  stomach  troubles  and  is 
said  to  give  almost  instant  relief  for 
dyspepsia.  Tea  made  from  dog-fennel  is  a 
sure  cure  for  stomach-cramps. 

Boil  chicken  -  gizzards  and  drink  the 
broth  for  poor  digestion,  as  the  gizzards 
are  full  of  pepsin,  so  Lize  says,  and  work 
overtime  for  a  chicken  and  naturally  help 
a  human  being. 

The  treatment  for  rheumatism  is  heroic. 
A  rattlesnake  must  be  killed  and  killed 
instantly,  before  the  reptile  has  a  chance 
to  strike  itself  with  its  fangs.  Skin  the 
snake,  dry  the  remains,  and  then  place 
them  in  a  jug  of  corn-whisky.     Drink  the 
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Toolmakers 

Lead  the  World 

For  over  60  years,  in  fact,  they  have 
maintained  this  leadership.  That  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer  toolmaker  is  not 
dead  is  shown  by  the  development  of 
the  Gun  Tap  illustrated  below. 

In  one  step  forward  a  complete 
change  in  the  tap  business  has  been 
effected.  The  Gun  Tap  is  new,  cor- 
rect in  principle,  and  proves  its  value 
in  practice.  Whereas  formerly  about 
90%  of  all  taps  broke,  this  one  wears 
out  before  breaking. 

The  Gun  Tap  is  the  first  type  to  cut 
with  a  shearing  action  —  the  only  true 
cutting.  It  is  therefore  the  easiest  cut- 
ting tap  on  the  market.  It  shoots  the 
chips  ahead  in  a  long  curl  (whence  the 
name  "Gun' '  Tap)  instead  of  jamming 
them  into  the  flutes  until  the  tap  breaks. 
It  cuts  more  accurate  threads,  and  holds 
its  size  longer,  than  any  other  tap  made. 

For  more  information  as  to  these  details, 
and  the  time  and  money  saving  possible 
with  the  Gun  Tap,  send  for  Bulletin. 
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whisk]  and  the  rheumatism  then  is  sup- 
posed to  disappear.  An  external  treat- 
ment is:  Pill  a  can  with  angleworms  and 
lei  it  stand  in  the  sun  for  a  day.  Then 
take  the  oil  and  rub  on  stiff  joints.  It 
Is  claimed  thai  an  old  man  of  seventy  who 
uses  this  treatment  will  again  be  able  1" 
execute  the  pigeonwings  with  which  be  was 
wont   to  embellish  his  dance    in  his  youth. 

The  psychology  of  the  East  Indian  who 
gets  a  charm  from  the  \ogi,  washes  the  ink 
from  it,  and  swallows  the  inky  water  as  a 
medicine  for  whatever  disease  he  may  have, 
has  its  counterpart  in  Aunt  Lize's  practise. 
She  is  a  firm  believer  in  charms,  and  much 
of  her  wisdom  consists  in  applying  the 
proper  charm.  She  maintains  in  The  Post 
Dispatch  the  wrong  amulet  is  worse  than 
useless. 

The  lucky  bone,  a  small  bone  similar  to  a 
single  section  of  the  vertabrse  of  a  salmon, 
found  in  a  hog's  head,  is  worn  about  the 
neck  to  prevent  toothache.  The  right 
front  paw  of  a  ground-mole,  worn  in  a 
small  cloth  "poke"  or  bag  around  a 
child's  neck,  will  cause  all  pain  attendant 
to  teething  to  cease. 

Nine  sow  -  bugs,  little  white  insects 
found  under  stones  near  dwellings,  can  be 
placed  in  a  small  sack  and  worn  around  the 
neck  for  nine  days.  This  is  a  sure  cure  for 
thrush,  a  mouth  and  throat  disease  common 
among  infants.  Another  help  for  this  ail- 
ment is  to  have  a  man  or  boy  who  has 
never  seen  the  child's  father  blow  three 
times  in  the  patient's  mouth. 

Goose-grease  is  a  good  all-around  rem- 
edy for  colds.  Rub  the  chest,  palms  of 
the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet.  And  if  a 
child  comes  to  Lize  with  a  stone-bruise, 
she  catches  a  toad  and  binds  it  on  the 
bruise.  When  the  toad  dies  the  stone- 
bruise  disappears. 

Altho  she  seemed  a  little  put  out  at  her 
husband,  Pat'son,  when  the  interview 
started,  she  hastened  to  say  that  she  was 
happily  married.  Her  marriage  to  Paterson 
was  the  outcome  of  a  romantic  adventure, 
The  Post  Dispatch  concludes,  and  may  stand 
as  a  justification  of  her  remedies. 

"I  was  settin'  on  the  door-step  peelin' 
apples  one  June  mornin',"  she  related, 
"an'  I  see  Pat'son  goin'  out  t'  visit  his 
traps.  He  sees  somethin'  caught  in  one  up 
under  yon  rock,  but  can't  make  it  out.  So 
he  kneels  down  and  rams  his  head  in  under 
tli'  rock.  'Blip!'  It  wuz  a  big  cop'head 
snake  an'  it  retch  for  him  an'  jabbed 
him  in  th'  jaw." 

Paterson,  who  was  an  interested  listener, 
said:  "Yaas,  en  1  didn't  turn  t'other  jaw, 
as  th'  Scripter  teaches.  I  jest  started  on 
th'  run,  pitchin'  en  tossin'  ontil  I  got  t' 
this  door." 

"I  seed  what  was  th'  matter,"  inter- 
rupted Lize,  "en  slit  open  th'  fang  wounds. 
Then  I  slaps  a  bottle  of  turpentine  over 
each  one  of  them  two  holes  en  yo'  orter  see 
th'  pizen  bile  up  in  th'  bottle.  After 
thet,  I  washes  th'  wounds  with  wash- 
bluein'  an'  th'  pizen  never  given  Pat'son 
no  more  trouble. 

"He  gotter  settin'  up  t'  me  atter  that, 
an'  we  went  down  t'  Greenup  one  day 
en  got  married." 

Pat'son  was  a  Spartan.  Have  you  ever 
put  turpentine  in  an  open  wound?     Don't. 
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service  to  the  American  people. 

For  men,  women  and  children. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  St.) 

Mail  Orders  Filled 
Send  for  Catalog 


INFLUENCE  OP  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    50eents- 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Saves  Washing 

You  can  do  away  with  90%  of  your  car  washing, 
save  all  this  time,  money  and  energy,  have  a 
better  looking  car  —  have  it  clean,  bright  and 
shining  in  ten  minutes'  time  for  only  5  cents  by 
simply  spraying  it  with 

AUTO 

mm 
mm 

Spray  it  on  your  car.  It  loosens  and  dissolves  mud 
spots,  dust  "and  road  tar.  No  scratching,  no  oily 
film.  Wipe  it  dry  and  your  car  looks  like  new. 
Outfit  consisting  of  50c  Sprayer  and  Ji.oo  quart 
bottle  of  Liquid  Veneer  (enough  for  20  cleanings) 
retails  for  $1.25  at  all  reliable  dealers.  Sent  direct 
if  dealer  cannot  supply. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
U.S.A. 


Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
Canada 
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Copyright  1917  by 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 


Everywhere  tobacco  is  told  you  can  buy 
Prince  Albert  in  toppy  red  bags,  5c; 
tidy  red  tins,  10c;  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors,  and  in 
the  clever,  practical  pound  crystal- 
glass  humidor  with  sponge-moistener 
top  that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such 
perfect  condition,  always  ! 


Prince  Albert  proves 
that  its  quality  sure 
beats  coupons  a  mile! 

You  don't  have  to  put  a  tape- 
measure-on-your-taste  to  pull 
accurate  information  as  to  how 
far  Prince  Albert's  quality-good- 
ness goes  with  you!  It  z-i-p-s 
such  joy-unlimited  into  jimmy 
pipes  that  you  slap-a-seal  on  your 
smoke -past  and  sprout  a  new 
spring-leaf  in  life's  happy-days- 
book! 

You  never  did  bump  up  against  such  daily-delight  in  the 
smoke  line  as  Prince  Albert  hands  out;  such  satisfying  flavor 
and  fragrance  and  absence  of  bite  and  parch!  Bite  and 
parch  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process.  Cost 
of  coupons  or  premiums  or  schemes  goes  into  Prince 
Albert  quality!  That's  why  P.  A.  hits  your  favor  so  fair 
and  square;  why  you  can  just  hammer  away  to  your 
tongue's  content,  firing  up  at  a  gatling- gun -gait,  and 
always  with  keener  anticipation  for  the  next  load. 

Sure  as  you're  reading  this,  your  little  old  smokeappetite 
will  tip-you-true  that  it's  always  smoke-time  when  you're 
pals  with  P.  A. 

Make  P.  A.  your  partner  and  get-to-doing  that  sixty-sixty-smoke- 
step  !  Men  who  haven't  chummed  with  a  pipe  for  years  come  into 
their  own  in  a  flash  via  Prince  Albert.  Regulars  adopt  it  like  getting 
money  out  of  a  hunky-hole  !    It's  so  good  and  friendly! 

Unhook  yourself  from  pipe  frets !  Clear  the  decks  for  action  and  blow 
a  real  puff-party !  There's  more  smoking  joy  on  tap  for  you  than  you 
ever  dreamed!  We  know  how  Prince  Albert  fits-the-fancy  of  smokers 
all  over  the  world !  We  know  how  much  happiness  every  puff  will 
mean  to  you !  You  can't  get  started  too  soon,  for  it  certainly  does  take 
mighty  long  to  make  up  for  lost  time  ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.C 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 
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A  Thoroughly  Well-built 
1     Car  at  $845 


A  Few  Elcar  Specifications 
Wheel  Base— As  long  as  some  cars 
selling  up  to  $2,000  and  more— US m. 
Motor— 4-cylinder;  long  stroke;  high 
speed;  34.7  h.p.  at  1.800  r.  p.  m. 
Fuel  Supply— Stewart  vacuum  system. 
Ignition — Delco  automatic  spark  ad- 
vance with  manual  control. 
Starting  and  Lighting— Dynetptw..- 
nnit;  double-bulb  headlights;  Willard 
storage  battery. 

Clutch^Dry   Multiple   Disk— seven 
plates,  steel  on  Raybestos. 
Rear  Axle— Full  floating  with  roller 
bearings  at  each  end  of  wheel  hubs. 
Differential  — Spiral    bevel  driving; 
gears,  with  roller  main  bearings  and 
ball  thrust  bearing- 
Brakes— Internal  and  external    two 
inches  wide  on  12-inch  drums. 


5-Passenger 

Touring  Car 

$845. 


II i    few  cars  equally  beautiful  at  any 

price,  and  few,  if  any,  equally  K'Jod  at  as  low  i 
price.  We  put  into  the  ELCAR  the  style,  class 
.md  high-grade  workmanship  that  went  into 
our  former  models,  selling  up  to  and  above 
$12,000,  Our  organization  has  had  long  training 
in  the  production  of  quality  cars,  and  both 
beauty  and  quality  are  inherent  in  the 

Three  New  Models  at  $845 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car 
Four-Passenger  Touring-Roadster 
Two-Passenger  Roadster 

Each  model  is  large  and  roomy  —  some 
would  say  room  to  spare,  but  you  want  a  car 
that  will  seat  its  full  load  comfortably.  Fine 
in  appearance,  fine  driving  and  remarkably 
easy  riding  qualities,  power  in  excess,  econom- 
ical in  upkeep  and  fuel  consumption,  a  car 
to  give  you  satisfactory  service  for  years  to 
come — a  car  that  we  believe  to  be  as  high  in 
quality  and  as  nearly  mechanically  perfect  as 
any  car  ever  offered  at  an  approachingly  low 
price. 

Our  Illustrated  Catalog 

will  show  you  views  of  all  the  ELCAR  models 
and  the  mere  important  mechanical  parts,  and 
is  descriptive  even  to  the  minute  details  of 
construction.  We  will  gladly  mail  it  to  you 
upon  request. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Motor  Car  Co. 

C775  Beardsley  Avenue,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    qniclciy   becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


<z>ri  Suggestion 
to  Pipe  Smokers 

Just  try  mixing 

Bull  Durham 

with  your  favorite 
pipe  tobacco— 

its  like' sugar in 
your  coffee" 
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These  Curtains  are 
Essential  to  Complete 
Car-Enjoyment 

Collins-System  Curtains — the  original  alwavs- 
ready  automobile  curta;ns — are'  regular  equip- 
ment on  the  cars  of  quality  in  every  price-class. 

Always  at  hand  when  needed;  out  of  the  way 
when  not  in  use.  Yo,u  can  beat  a  summer 
shower  with  them  and  have  the  curtains  out  of 
the  way  again  a  minute  after  the  sun  comes  out. 

COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 

CURTAINS 


You  can  have  Collins-System  Curtains  on  any 
car  you  buy,  if  you  insist  on  them.  You'll  be  glad, 
many  a  time,  that  you  did  insist.  But  be  sure  to 
look  for  the  label  shown  below — it  is  your  guaran- 
ty against  imitations. 

JACKSON  TOP  COMPANY,         Jackson,  Michigan 


Collins  1i'c"dy  Curtains 


License  No 
JACKSON  TOP  CO. 
DIVISION  — NOVELTY 


K1S996 


JACKSON.  MTCH. 
I  EATHER    WORKS 


Misunderstood.  Mistress — "  Are   you 
married?  " 

Maid — "  No'm.  I  bumped  into  a  door." 

— Awgwan. 


A  Useful  Tip. — The  Slum  Visitor—  '  1 
should  think  you'd  be  afraid  to  live  here 
There's  no  fire-escape." 

The  Slum  Dweller — "  I  don't  need 
one,  lady.  Whenever  the  cops  come  up 
after  me,  I  make  my  getaway  over  the 
roof." — Boston  Globe. 


Try  This.— Mrs.  Crawford—"  Haven't 
you  ever  discovered  a  way  to  get  money 
out  of  your  husband?  " 

Mrs.  Crabshaw — "  Oh,  yes.  All  I 
have  to  do  is  to  threaten  to  go  home  to 
mother  and  without  a  word  he  hands  over 
the  railway-fare." — The  Lamb. 


Peaceful  Man. — A  man  in  Louisville, 
arrested  on  suspicion,  was  found  to  have 
three  loaded  pistols  in  his  pockets,  but  the 
judge  released  him.  Three  revolvers  are 
not  suspicious  in  Louisville  unless  ac- 
companied by  a  couple  of  daggers  and  a 
time-fuse  bomb. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


An  Experience  Meeting. — Joe  Stein,  of 
Sheboygan,  divorced  for  •wife-abandonment, 
is  serving  two  years  in  jail  for  the  same 
reason.  Thomas  Wagner,  who  married 
the  former  Mrs.  Stein,  has  been  sent  to 
jail  for  non-support.  Stein  and  Wagner 
occupy  the  same  cell. — Fond  du  Lac 
Reporter. 


Anxious.  ■ —  Crewe  —  "  Good  heavens, 
how  it  rains  !  I  feel  awfully  anxious  about 
my  wife.  She's  gone  out  without  an 
umbrella." 

Drew—"  Oh,  she'll  be  all  right,  She'll 
take  shelter  in  some  shop." 

Crewe — "  Exactly.  That's. what  makes 
me  so  anxious." — Tit-Bits. 


The    Limit    of   Jayhawker    Patience. — 

Joshua  Pringle,  whose  wife  went  away  a 
year  ago  last  October  to  stay  till  Saturday, 
and  who  has  not  yet  returned,  has  sued 
for  divorce.  Joshua  says  a  woman  is 
always  late  in  keeping  an  appointment, 
but  if  she  doesn't  show  up  in  a  year 
there's  no  use  waiting  for  her. — Topeka 
Capital. 


In  Olden  Days 

An  irate  Neolithic  man, 
His  anger  to  assuage, 
Once  stoned  a  peaceful  mastodon 
('Twas  in  the  stony  age). 

His  simply-costumed  lady-love, 
Who  dearly  loved  to  pun, 
Remarked,  with  sparkling,  roguish  eyes,*-- 
"  What  has  the  mastodon?  " 

— Chaparral. 


Cautious  Mourner. — Walking  through 
the  village  street  one  day,  the  widowed 
Lady  Bountiful  met  old  Farmer  Stubbs 
on  his  way  to  market.  Her  greeting  went 
unnoticed. 

"  Stubbs  !  "  said  she,  indignantly,  ''You 
might  at  least  raise  your  hat  to  me  !  " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  m'lady,"  was 
the  reply,  "  but  my  poor  wife  ain't  dead 
more'n  two  weeks,  and  I  ain't  started 
lookin'  at  the  wimmen  yet !  " — New  York 
American. 
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A  Rising  Man.  —  None  more  commer- 
cially candid  than  a  Japanese  baker,  who 
advertises:  "  Biggest  loafer  in  Tokyo." 
—Chicago  Tribune. 


Help  !— Delta— "  Why  does  Nutt  call 
himself  a  female  pugilist?  " 

Kappa — "  Oh,  he  worked  on  his  uncle's 
fruit-farm,  boxing  peaches." — Pitt  Panther. 


Religion  in  War-Times. — "  Oh  !  Vicar, 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  mention  the  '  fires  of 
hell '  in  your  sermon  to-day.  It  would 
only  lead  us  into  temptation  during  this 
terrible  shortage  of  coal !  " — Le  Rire,  Paris. 


Why  Worry? — Another  home  problem 
is  solved  by  a  firm  of  cleaners  in  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  which  advertises :  "  Notice — ladies — 
why  worry  about  your  dirty  kids  when  we 
clean  them  for  fifteen  cents?  " — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Professing  Too  Much. — "  My  dear  lady, 
I  go  further  than  believing  in  woman 
suffrage;  I  maintain  that  man  and  woman 
are  equal  in  every  way." 

"  Oh,  professor !  Now  you're  brag- 
ging."— Life. 


All  Settled. — Nodd — "  Are  you  sure 
your  wife  knows  I'm  going  home  to  dinner 
with  you?  " 

Todd— "Knows!  Well,  rather!  Why, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  argued  with  her  about 
it  this  morning  for  nearly  half  an  hour." — 
Life. 


His  Share. — Officer  (to  private) — 
"  What  are  you  doing  down  that  shell- 
hole?  Didn't  you  hear  me  say  we  were 
out  against  four  to  one?  " 

Geordie  (a  trade-unionist) — "  Ay.  Aa 
heard  you:  but  aa've  killed  ma  fower." — 
Punch. 


Big  Day  in  Iowa. — Seldom  have  there 
been  more  excitement  and  pleasure  in  this 
town.  There  was  a' social  at  the  M.  E. 
Church  parlors,  a  demonstration  of  a  new 
beverage  in  Gauley's  drug -store,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  Philomath  at  the  same  time. 
— Mercyville  Banner. 


A  Rise  in  Food. — Officer — "  Is  that 
soup  ready,  Jones?  " 

Officer's  Servant — "  No,  sir,  the  stove 
went  out,  sir." 

Officer — "  Went  out !  Then  why  don't 
you  light  it  again?  " 

Officer's  Servant — "  'Cos  it  went  out 
by  the  roof,  sir." — London  Opinion. 


Tar-Heel  Philosophy. — Tragic,  but  true, 
that  even  in  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
there  is  very  often  the  wild  onion  of 
selfishness. 

There  is  no  blight  in  which  some  blessing 
is  not  intertwined.  For  instance,  a 
wooden-legged  man  does  not  have  to  have 
but  one  shoe  these  times. — Charlotte  News. 


Rough  Going  in  Kansas. — Conductor 
Henry  Slatterly,  who  runs  the  one  pas- 
senger -  train  on  the  railroad  between 
Scott  City  and  Winona,  became  sick  from 
the  motion  of  the  train  and  had  to  go  to 
the  back  platform  for  fresh  air.  A  sudden 
jolt  of  the  train,  and  the  conductor  was 
thrown  overboard.  The  train  was  backed 
up  to  Keystone  when  it  was  learned  what 
had  happened,  but  the  conductor  had  been 
taken  home  in  an  automobile. — Hutchinson 
News. 


Go  along  as  you  please  on 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

Stop— start! — wind  in  and  out  the  maze 
of  traffic — quickly — sure-footedly. 

Slipping  is  the  biggest  danger  in  your 
daily  life.  When  your  brain  says,  "slow 
down"  or  "step  lively"  there  must  be 
no  foot-treachery. 

Good  news,  friends !  The  same  Cat's 
Paws  that  ease  your  steps  make  walking 
safe.  That  Foster  Friction  Plug  is  the 
reason. 

Cat's  Paws  contain  no  dirt-carrying  holes,  and 
they  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

SO  cts.  attacked —  White, 
Tan  &  Gray.  For  Men, 
Women    and    Children. 

FOSTER  RUBBER  CO. 

iOS  Federal  Street       -       -       Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug  which  prevents  slipping. 


Do  you  have  weak  arches? 
Then  you  need  the  Foster 
Orthopedic  Heel  which 
gives  that  extra-  support 
where  needed.  Especially- 
valuable  to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen,  conductors,  floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are  on. 
their  feet  a  great  deal.  75c 
attached  of  your  dealer  — ■ 
or  sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
ceipt of  50c.  and  outline  of 
your  heel. 
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Factory  Managers — This  Is  For  You! 

Make  it  easy  for  your  workers  to  do  more.     "Good  tools  make  good  work 
men,"  but  nothing  puts  "push"  and  "pep"  into  a  factory  force  like 


Ohl£rtSteel 


a„F"o«L  Furniture 


No.  7160D 


No.  7180 


This  20x26  inch  three-decked  tool  tray  with  drawer  is  a  case  in 
point.     Handy  as  a  pocket  in  a  shirt.     Holds  a  man's  tools,  each 
in  its  place,  and  moves  when  he  moves.    Just  below  is  shown 
another  great  factory  convenience;  and  there  are  besides  Bench 
Stools,  etc.,  as  well  as  Lunch  Room  Tables  and  Chairs  and  Type- 
writer Tables,  Chairs,  Adding  Machine  Stands,  Catalog  Stands,  etc., 
for  the  office — all  equipment  that  pays  its  way  by  in- 
creased enthusiasm  and  efficiency.     Any  piece  sent  on 
fifteen  days'  free  trial.      Write    for  catalog.      Dealers: 
Send  for  our  proposition. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Company 
2717  Dorr  Street  Toledo,  Ohio 
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LIFT  OFF  CORNS 
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WITH    THE   FINGERS! 

A  Few  Drops  of  FREEZONE  Loosen 
Corns   or    Calluses    So    They    Lift    Off. 

ERE  is  a  mighty  simple  and  easy  way  to  get 
rid  of  your  corns  and  calluses.  Apply  a  few 
drops  of  Freezone  directly  upon  a 
tender  aching  corn  or  a  callus.  It 
dries  immediately.  The  corn-pain 
is  relieved.  The  corn  or  callus  then 
begins  to  dry  up  and  shortly  it  can 
be  peeled  off  with  fingers. 

FREEZONE 

doesn't  irritate  or  inflame  the  surrounding  skin 
or  flesh.  You  feel  no  pain  or  soreness  while 
applying  Freezone  or  afterwards.  You'll  like  it 
immensely.  Women  who  wear  high-heeled  foot- 
wear will  appreciate  Freezone.  Keep  a  tiny  bot- 
tle on  your  dresser  and  never  let  your  corns 
ache  twice. 

FREEZONE  CAN  BE  OBTAINED  FROM  ANY 
DRUG  STORE  IN  THE  U.  S.  AND  CANADA 


f^ENUINE  Freezone  is  only 
^sold  in  these  small  bottles  with 
glass  rod  applier.  Each  bottle  is 
packed  in  a  round  -wood  case  bear- 
ing the  name. 


The    Edward    Wesley    Company,    Cincinnati,    Ohio 


u 
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Dont-Snore 

I  r.nle  Mark  Key.  I/.  S.,  Can.ida,  Gfc.  J.ritnm,  I'-itpnts 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg.  Va..  Box    1/ 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industries 

By   W.   JETT   LAUCK   and 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 

This  book,  by  two  statistical  experts  who 
have  long  and  carefully  studied  official  fig- 
ures and  facts,  considers  in  a  judicial  spirit 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy 
WORKING  HOURS,  and  how  these  affect  the 
work  done; 

SANITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  and  how  the 

product  of  labor  is  affected  thereby; 
EMPLOYMENT,   irregularity   thereof,  and  how 
the  economics  of  business  are  affected  thereby; 

UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how  this  affects  the 
rate  of  wages; 

THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  FAMILY,  etc.,  etc. 
IT  HAS  PARTICULAR   INTEREST  FOR  ~~ 

THE  REFLECTIVE  BUSINESS  MAN; 

THE  THOUGHTFUL  WORKINGMAN- 

THE     SOCIAL    WORKER,   who   would   under- 
stand social  conditions; 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  know  all 
the  facts; 

ALL  STUDENTS   OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
LEMS. 

Price,  $:.7S  Net.     By  mail  $1.87. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent.'    RANDOLPH  &  CO..  Dept.  171.  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  Say  Good-bye  to  Laundry  Bills  | 
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CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

Constantly  fresh  because  they  are  instantly 
cleanable.  No  harm  can  come  from  dirt,  soot, 
grease,  rain  or  perspiration.  Ever-white. 
Stitched  edge  effect  and  dull  linen  finish.  All 
that  linen  collars  are  and  more.  "Jiffy"  clean- 
able — on  or  off — with  a  bit  of  soap  and  damp 
cloth.  All  accepted  styles.  Half  sizes.  25c 
each,  at  your  dealers  or  by  mail.  State  your 
size  and  style.      Descriptive  booklet  on  request. 

THE   ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 

''" '  r  lf'  ■■'■■■"■    l  aHB^gBBBaSBEffimJ 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

April  26. — President  Wilson  formally  re- 
ceives Mr.  Viviani,  Marshal  Joflfre,  and 
Admiral  Chocheprat,  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Commission.  Mr.  Viviani  ex- 
plains that  his  party,  like  the  English 
Commission,  does  not  come  to  advise 
the  United  States,  but  to  furnish  the 
information  it  requests. 

The  General  Railroad  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  orders 
railroads  to  give  shipments  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  the  right  of  way.  The  Board  is 
operating  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  as  one  system. 

Lieut.-Col.  Paul  A.  Wolf  is  announced 
to  command  the  Officers'  Training- 
camp  at  Plattsburg. 

April  27.— The  Allied  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington finds  that  America  and  the 
Entente  agree  as  to  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  the  war  is  to  be  conducted. 
In  addition  to  financial  assistance,  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  concen- 
trate upon  the  shipment  of  supplies  to 
Europe  while  the  American  Army  is 
being  raised. 

The    House   votes    down    the    Roosevelt 

plan  of  raising  a  volunteer  force  for 

France  by  170  to  106. 
Marshal  Joffre  lectures  in  the  War  College 

at    Washington    on    the    strategy    of 

modern  warfare. 

April  28.— The  War  Department  publishes 
its  plans  for  raising  the  new  conscript 
forces.  It  is  proposed  to  complete  the 
registration  by  June  1  by  the  use  of 
the  regular  election  machinery.  The 
training  of  the  first  increment  of  500,000 
conscripts  will  begin  by  September  1 
at  latest.  All  drafted  men  may  be 
called  out  at  once,  or  they  may  be 
drafted  in  groups  of  from  100,000  to 
500,000.  The  physically  unfit  and  the 
men  engaged  in  occupations  deemed 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  will 
be  exempted. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  pass  the 
Army  Bill  for  raising  an  Army  by 
selective  draft.  The  Senate  passes  the 
bill  81  to  8;  the  House,  £97  to  24. 
The  volunteer  amendment  is  rejected 
by  large  majorities.  As  passed  by  the 
Senate  the  bill  provides  for  the  con- 
scription of  men  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  27,  while  the  Louse  fixes  the 
limits  as  21  and  40.  This,  and  other 
minor  differences,  will  he  settled  in  con- 
ference. The  Senate  adepts  an  amend- 
ment permitting  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
lead  volunteers  to  France. 

The  Administration  Shipping  Eill  plans 
to  build  four  ships  a  day  by  stand- 
ardizing both  wooden  and  steel  ships, 
says  Washington. 

Secretary  McAdoo  announces  that  the 
$5,000,000,000  bond  issue  will  be 
known  as  the  "Liberty  Loan  of  1917." 

The  War  Department  adopts  the  Enfield 
rifle  and  improved  French  artillery  as 
official  _  American  arms.  The  action 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  the  troops 
with  weapons  more  promptly. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  and  four  of  his  crew 
of  gunners  are  lost  when  the  American 
oil-tanker  Vacuum  is  sunk  by  a  U-hosbt. 

April  29.— The  French  and  Eritish  Com- 
missioners decorate  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  a  speech  addrest  to  the  American 
people,  Marshal  Joffre  hopes  to  see  an 
American  Army  in  France  shortly. 
He  deems  it  advisable  to  send  one  unit; 
at  a  time. 

April  30. — The  Senate  unanimously  au- 
thorizes    the     Government     to     take 
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title  to  the  German  ships  seized  in 
American  harbors  and  to  place  them 
in  service  immediately. 

Washington  telegraphs  that  the  impres- 
sion that  President  Wilson  will  embark 
a  small  force  for  France  shortly  is  gain- 
ing ground  as  more  conferences  are  held 
with  the  Allied  Commissioners. 

Six  base-hospital  units  are  ordered  out 
for  active  duty,  probably  in  France, 
announces  the  Red  Cross. 

May  1. — Washington  announces  that  the 
United  States  has  offered  to  send  an 
army  to  Europe  whenever  the  Allies 
deem  it  advisable  to  divert  the  neces- 
sary shipping  from  food  transportation. 

A  joint  conference  on  the  shipping  ques- 
tion is  held  with  the  Allied  Commission- 
ers at  the  State  Department,  says  Wash- 
ington. It  is  admitted  that  at  the 
present  time  ships  are  being  sunk 
faster  than  they  can  be  constructed, 
and  plans  for  offsetting  the  submarine 
menace  are  discust. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Taylor  is  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  examine  into  the  pro- 
posal to  curtail  the  amount  of  grain 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
intoxicants. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
decides  to  add  $500,000,000  to  the 
tentative  War  -  Revenue  Bill  and  to 
increase  the  proposed  supertaxes  on 
incomes  of  over  $60,000. 

Secretary  McAdoo  issues  a  statement 
saying  that  the  United  States  will  lend 
France  and  Italy  $100,000,000  each 
in  the  first  loan.  A  Russian  loan  will 
also  be  made. 

The  President  issues  a  proclamation  pro- 
viding for  the  censorship  of  cables  out 
of  the  United  States  and  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  into  Mexico,  to  take 
effect  at  once. 

Major-General  Wood  leaves  for  his  post 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  is  succeeded 
in  New  York  by  Major-General  Bell. 

May  2. — Secretary  McAdoo  announces 
that  subscriptions  are  open  for  the  first 
block  of  the  Liberty  Loan.  Two  billion 
dollars  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  before 
June  15,  and  it  is  thought  this  amount 
will  cover  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  and  her  Allies  until  September  1. 
Secretary  Lane  says  he  has  reports 
that  submarines  destroyed  400,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  the  last  week,  but 
later  admits  that  the  figures  are  un- 
official and  cover  two  weeks  instead  of 
one. 

Washington  announces  that  Marshal 
Joffre  is  ready  to  supervise  the  train- 
ing of  troops  on  American  soil 

THE    WESTERN    FRONT 

April  26. — The  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince 
attack  the  French  lines  west  of  Cerny 
and  around  Craonne  during  the  night. 
After  their  repulse  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
infantry  battle,  tho  the  activity  of  the 
artillery  continues  to  be  heavy.  The 
French  maintain  all  previous  gains  and 
capture  the  village  of  Ville-aux-Bois, 
announces  Paris. 

London  reports  that,  following  the  com- 
plete repulse  of  attacks  on  the  British 
lines  near  Gavrelle,  east  of  Arras,  the 
front  becomes  quiet.  Both  armies  are 
resting  after  the  incessant  fighting  of 
the  last  three  days,  say  correspondents. 
Berlin  claims  the  capture  of  Gavrelle. 
Germans  throw  31  large  shells  into  the 
Reims  Cathedral. 

April  27.— Persistent  fighting  around  Arras 
brings  no  decisive  result.  German 
counter-attacks  are  repulsed  every- 
where, reports  General  Haig,  and,  altho 
a  few  positions  are  won  by  the  English, 
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The  Athlete's  First  Principle  is  To  Keep 
His  System  Clean 

He  doesn't  allow  food  to  ferment  in  his  intestines.  He  doesn't  give 
his  body  a  chance  to  absorb  poisons. 

He  knows— and  your  doctor  will  tell  you— that  anything  from  a  head- 
ache to  the  most  serious  illness  may  result  from  such  absorption. 
Nujol  removes  poisons  from  the  system,  and  gives  the  tissues  of  the 
body  a  chance  to  build  up  and  resist  disease. 

Nujol  is  not  habit-forming.  Nujol  does  not  gripe.  It  relieves  you 
of  straining,  does  not  weaken  nor  upset  the  stomach,  is  absolutely 
pure  and  harmless,  and  is  delightful  to  take. 

It  is  especially  fine  for  young  mothers,  as  it  is  not  absorbed  into  the 
system,  and  therefore  in  no  way  affects  the  child. 
Nujol  is  the  only  remedy  for  constipation  we  manufacture;  the  gen- 
uine is  sold  onlyinpintbottles,bearingNujol trade-mark.  Allbottles 
are  filled  at  our  absolutely  modern  and  sanitary  Nujol  plant. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  (New  Jersey)  has  used  its  world-wide  re- 
sources in  producing  Nujol,  and  its  reputation  is  behind  the  product. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual. 
There  is  no  other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 
Write  today  to  Dept.  66  on  coupon  and  margin 
below  for  instructive  booklet  on  Nujol  and  its  uses. 

STANDARD     OIL    COMPANY 

(New  Jersey)  ' 
Bayonne  New  Jersey 
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Elease    send    me    booklet   on    the    treatment    of   constipation 
Write  your  name  and  address  plainly  below 


Name. 


Addr, 


City. 


State.. 


&r 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Creamed  Chicken 

a  la  Kind 

Prepared  for  you  by  our 
chef  from  the  Paris  Ritz 
- — read  y  to  heat  and  serve 
on  toast,  in  patty  shells.etc. 
in  a  moment. 

Only  25c  and  50c 

at  all  fine  grocers. 
Or  send  us  $1.45  or  $2.85  for 
half  dozen  respective  sizes, 
delivery  prepaid  if  you  name 
your  best  grocer.  Write,  men- 
tioning him  for  booklet.  In 
Canada,  35c,  65c  ;  $2.00  and 
$3.75  one-half  dozen. 

Purity  Cross,  Inc. 

Model  Kitchen 
Lml  Route  2 L.D.Orange,  N.  J. 


Ballards  Bran 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.    If  he  does  not 
J  have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  3sc  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 
I        BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
I  Station  C  Louisville.  fCy. 


/ 


They're  Neither  Plant  nor  Ani- 
mal— But  Alive!  Used  in  Bul- 
garia, the  Caucasus,  and  Arabia  to 
ferment  the  snappy  milk  beverages 
known  as  Koumiss,  Matzoon.  etc., 
long  celebrated  for  their  healthful 
and  nutritive  properties.  Metch- 
nikoff  attributed  the  remarkable 
longevity  of  these  peoples  to  tho 
use  of  this  beverage.  These  natural 
cultures  are  treasured  in  families 
and  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation.  An  ounce  ferments 
two  quarts  daily.  May  be  used 
over  and  over  again — they  grow 
wonderful  free  booklet. 

KOUMESE-KULTURE  CO.,  Steele  Bldg  .  Denver,  Colo. 
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Even  She 
Had  Corns 

Until  a  Little  While  Ago  She 
Thought  Them  Unavoidable 


If  you  have  corns  don't 
blame  yourself  too  much. 
Many  an  old  person  has  had 
them  fifty  years. 

Yet  they  have  done  what 
you  do — pared  them  and  used 
old-time,  useless  treatments. 

But  what  folly  it  is  when 
nowadays  about  half  the 
world  keeps  free. 

Just  try  one  corn. 

Apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster 
in  a  jiffy.  Then  forget  it.  It 
will  never  pain  again. 

In  two  days  take  the  plaster  off. 
The  corn  will  disappear.  Only 
one  corn  in  ten  needs  another 
application. 

The  cost  is  five  cents  per  corn. 
The  trouble  is  a  moment.  The  re- 
sults are  sure. 

You  will  laugh  at  the  old  ways 
when  you  try  Blue-jay.  You  will 
wonder  why  people  ever  let  corns 
hurt.  Please  start  tonight.  You 
have  suffered  long  enough. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Blue  gay 

Stops  Pain — Ends  Corns 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      V 1CT0R  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Every  Breeze  an  Ocean  Breeze 

Cape  Cod 

Where  you'll  enjoy  a  Quiet 
Restful,  Healthful  Vacation 

A  Summer  Playground 
without  a  peer 

Bathing  in  ocean,  or  inland  lakes. 
Fishing  that's  worthy  of  a  king. 
Motoring  over  superb  roadways. 
Golf  that  delights  enthusiasts. 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated     booklets,    write    Vacation    Bureau, 
Room  470,  171  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


notably  the  quarries  easl  of  Baricourt 
and  a  few  trenches  between  Gavrelle 
and  Roeux,  most  of  the  British  attacks 
are  beaten  off.  Thirteen  German  planes 
arc  put  out  of  action  and  six  British 
machines  are  lost. 
Artillery-duels  around  Reims  continue, 
Paris  announces.  The  French  cap- 
tured  L30  cannon  between  Soissons 
and  Auberive  sin<<  April  16,  say  tin 
reports. 

April  28. — Despite  stubborn  German  re- 
sistance, the  British  advance  at  every 
point  on  a  seven-mile  front  north  of 
t  he  Scarpe  River,  announces  London. 
There  is  violent  artillery-fire  on  the 
French  front,  and  more  of  the  important 
Chemin-des-Dames  plateau  near  Ostel 
is  captured,  reports  Paris. 

April  29. — British  troops  take  another  mile 
of  the  German  Oppy  line  by  storming 
trenches  east  and  south  of  Oppy,  near 
Arras,  reports  London.  Canadian 
troops  maintain  their  hold  on  Arleux- 
en-Gohelle,  captured  yesterday.  Paris 
reports  note  the  continued  heavy  artil- 
lery-fire, and  record  a  local  success  near 
Courcy,  where  200  German  prisoners 
are  taken. 

April  30. — -London  announces  a  French 
attack  on  a  front  of  several  miles  in  the 
Champagne  sector  which  wins  about  a 
half  -  mile  of  trenches,  including  the 
important  heights  of  Mont  Carnillet 
and  Haut  Mont.  German  counter- 
attacks fail  to  regain  British  positions 
near  Arras. 

May  1. — French  barrage  and  machine-gun 
fire  break  down  two  German  counter- 
attacks on  the  positions  in  Champagne 
acquired  yesterday,  reports  Paris.  The 
London  statement  says  that  eight  Ger- 
man fliers  are  brought  down  by  the 
British  airmen,  and,  in  summarizing  the 
operations  for  April,  announces  that 
19,343  Germans  have  been  captured, 
including  393  officers. 

May  2. — A  lull  takes  place  in  the  battles 
of  Champagne  and  Arras,  accompanied 
by  heavy  artillery  preparation  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  new  attack.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  local  trench  -  raids, 
the  activity  is  in  the  air.  London 
reports  that  thirteen  German  fliers  are 
brought  down  with  a  loss  of  four  British 
machines.  German  attacks  succeed 
along  the  Aisne  near  Chemin-des- 
Dames,  Paris  admits. 

EASTERN    FRONTS 

April  26. — Paris  announces  that  on  the 
night  of  April  25,  British  troops  at- 
tacked west  of  Lake  Doiran  in  the 
Macedonian  theater  and  carried  a  mile 
of  trenches,  which  they  held  against 
four  counter-attacks. 

April  27. — Heavy  fighting  continues  near 
Lake  Doiran  on  the  Macedonian  front, 
where  the  British  hold  all  their  recent 
gains. 
War  Minister  Guchkoff  replaces  114 
officers,  including  23  generals,  after  his 
visit  to  the  Russian  fronts. 

April  28. — The  Turks  initiate  an  offensive 
against  the  Russians  in  Mesopotamia 
by  an  assault  at  Erzingan.  A  Rus- 
sian position  in  Armenia  is  captured, 
admits  London. 

Another  attempt  by  the  Bulgars  to  re- 
gain their  positions  near  Lake  Doiran 
on  the  Macedonian  front  is  frustrated, 
asserts  London. 

April  29. — The  Russians  recapture  the 
ground  lost  to  the  Turks  near  Erzingan, 
reports  Petrograd. 

May  2. — The  reorganization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Army  is  indicated  by  the  resump- 
tion of  fighting  on  the  Moldavian  front 


Hatch 

>NE-Butto 

UNION  SUIT 


New  York  has 
$330,000,000  in- 
vested in  subways  to  save  a  few 
minutes  in  getting  about  town.  Yet  you 
can  save  time  every  day  by  wearing  the 
Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  without 
paying  a  cent  more  than  for  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  union  suit.  Its  one 
master  button  at  the  chest  does  all  the 
work  that  a  row  of  eight  or  ten  used  to  do, 
and  does  it  more  comfortably  too.  This 
popular,  sensible,  stylish,  unique  garment 
will  appeal  to  you  for  its  quality  fabrics  and 
splendid  workmanship. 

You  can  get  these  suits  in  knit  goods  or 
in  the  famous  Keep  Kool  mesh  at  most 
good  department  stores  and  haberdashers', 
but  if  you  have  the  least  difficulty  send 
your  size  with  remittance  to  the  manu- 
facturers at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  we  will 
gladly  supply  you  direct,  delivery  prepaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PRICES: 

Men's  Suits— $1,  $1.50,  $2,  $2.50 
Boys'   Suits — 75  cents 

A  catalog  illustrating  the  complete  line  of 
summer  and  winter  weights  will  be  sent 
free  on  request. 

FULD    &   HATCH    KNITTING    CO. 

Manufacturers 

ALBANY  NEW  YORK 

BARNES  KNITTING  CORPORATION 

Sole  Distributor  to  Dealers 

303  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modern  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc..  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  5Kx3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 

Postage  2  cents  additional. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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The  Motor  of "  The  Most 
Beautifiil  Cur  in.  America 


When  you  raise  the  hood  of  a  Paige  car, 
you  will  find  one  of  the  most  efficient 
power  plants  that  has  ever  been  placed 
in  an  automobile  chassis. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  Paige  Motor  is  a 
finished  product  —  a  true  mechanical 
masterpiece.  It  bears  the  O.  K.  of  the 
ripest  genius  that  the  industry  affords, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  no  current 
engineering  practice  could  make  it  better. 

Ours  is  a  safe  motor — a  sane  motor — an 
ever  dependable  motor.  With  equal 
grace,  it  will  swing  blithely  up  the  steepest 
hills — plough  its  way  through  thick,  cling- 
ingsand  roads — or  purr  along  at  two  miies 
an  hour  in  congested  city  traffic. 

Yes — a  demonstration  will  convince  you. 


Stratford 

Fairfield 

Linwood 

Brooklands 

Dartmoor 

Limousine 

Sedan 

Sedan 

Town  Car 


'Six-51" 
Six-46" 
'Six-39" 
Six-51" 
'Six-39" 
'Six-51" 
'Six-51" 
'Six-39" 
'Six-51" 


seven 

seven 

five 

four 

2  or  3- 

seven 

seven 

five 

seven 


-passenger, 
passenger 
passenger, 
passenger 
passenger , 
passenger, 
passenger 
passenger, 
passenger, 


$l495f.o.b. 
$1375  f.ob. 
$1175  fob 
$1695  fob 
$1175  f.ob. 
$2750  f.o  b. 
$2300  f  o.b. 
$1775  f.ob. 
$2750  f.ob. 


Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 


Paige-Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Write  for  These   Books 

They  tell  all  about  game  farming— the 
profit  and  pleasure  to  be  obtained  from 
it.  "Game  Farming  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure"  is  sent  free  on  request  It 
treats  of  the  subject  as  a  whole;  describes 
the  many  game  birds,  tells  of  their  food 
and  habits,  etc.  "American  Pheasant 
Breeding  and  Shooting"  is  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  10c  in  stamps.  It  is  a  com- 
plete manual  on  the  subject. 

BEQCULES  POWDEI^CO. 


10 1 5   Market  Street 


Wilmington 


Delaware 


Foot  Freedom 

No  more  cramping  of  feet  in  shoes  designed 
for  style  alone.  An  end  of  aches  and  torments 
and  perhaps  serious  foot  troubles  brought  on 
by  improperly  constructed  footwear.  Instead 
feet  healthy  and  happy  in  shoes  designed  on 
correct  princples — and  also  a  pleasing  stylish 
appearance.  All  the  joy  of  foot  freedom  is 
yours  if  you  wear  , 


for 


or 

MEN 

WOMEN 

CHILDREN 

/ISO  Ud  BAXJ&T    OTT- 

Built  on  orthopedic  principles  with  flexible  shank 
and  special  heels.  The  best  of  leather  and  skilful 
workmanship  injure  long  wear  with  retained 
shapeliness.  Foot  specialists  heartily  endorse 
Plastic  Shoes  and  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
wearers  give  testimony  to  their  value. 

Send  for  Booklet 

If  you  wish  for  foot  freedom,  if  you  are  con- 
stantly on  your  feet,  or  if  by  chance  you  have 
foot  troubles,  write  for  the  booklet  and  cata- 
logue on  Plastic  Shoes. 

Plastic  Shoes  arc  not  sold  in  your  local  store  but  only 
direct  by  mail.or  at  our  Boston  salesrooms. 


^ 


THAYER  McNEIL  COMPANY 

West  Street  Boston,  Mass 
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in  Roumania.  Russians  make  an  at- 
tack in  force,  says  Berlin,  and  are 
repulsed.  Artillery  -  fire  increases  in 
intensity. 
Constantinople  announces  that  a  Turkish 
offensive  in  Armenia  has  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  Mush  from  the  Russians. 
Mush  is  an  important  base  town,  and 
reports  from  Petrograd  do  not  mention 
its  loss. 

General  Maude  defeats  the  Turkish 
forces  in  Mesopotamia,  announces 
London,  taking  359  prisoners  and  forc- 
ing them  from  their  intrenched  positions 
in  the  Jebel  Hamrin  Hills. 

GENERAL 

April  27. — German  destroyers  attack 
Ramsgate  and  are  driven  off  by  the 
land-batteries,  reports  the  London  War 
Office. 

April  29. — General  Petain,  defender  of 
Verdun,  is  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  French  Armies,  announces  Paris. 
Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  German  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  informs  the  Reichstag 
that  1,600,000  tons  of  shipping  have 
been  sunk  during  February  and  March, 
say  advices  from  Amsterdam. 

April  30. — Petrograd  announces  that  the 
maintenance  of  army  discipline  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian 
soldiers  themselves  by  a  decree  of  War 
Minister  Guchkoff .  The  salute  is  made 
voluntary,  and  a  committee  is  appoint- 
ed to  settle  disputes  between  officers 
and  soldiers. 

May  1. — An  airplane  of  undetermined 
nationality  bombs  the  Dutch  town  of 
Zierikzee/ damaging  a  hundred  houses 
and  killing  three  persons. 

May  2. — The  official  British  statement  of 
losses  by  submarines  for  the  week  end- 
ing April  29  admits  that  51  ships  are 
sunk,  38  being  over  1,600  tons.  Eight 
fishing-boats  are  lost,  and  24  British 
vessels  are  unsuccessfully  attacked. 
Secretary  Lansing  says,  "It  is  no  use 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  situ- 
ation is  very  serious." 

A  comparison  of  the  reports  of  the  War 
Offices  of  the  nations  on  the  Western 
front  shows  that  a  total  of  714  airplanes 
were  lost  in  April— 366  of  these  were 
German,  147  British,  and  201  French 
and  Belgian.  Of  the  German  ma- 
chines lost,  263  were  brought  down  by 
British  airmen,  6  by  anti-aircraft  guns, 
95  by  French  pilots,  and  2  by  the 
Belgians,  say  London  dispatches. 

Herr  Naumann,  ex-member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag, says  in  a  lecture  that  the  German 
losses  in  men  killed  in  battle  total 
1,300,000,  reports  Amsterdam. 

The  armed  American  steamship  Rock- 
ingham is  sunk  by  a  submarine,  reports 
London. 

A  torpedo  from  a  German  seaplane  sinks 
the  British  steamer  Gena,  announces 
the  British  Admiralty.  Another  air- 
plane which  participated  in  the  at- 
tack is  brought  down  by  the  Gena  s 
guns. 

The  Norwegian  Foreign  Office  announces 
that  75  Norwegian  ships  were  sunk  in 
April,  with  a  loss  of  100  lives. 

FOREIGN 

April  26.— The  State  Department  is  in- 
formed that  Mexico  has  warned  Ger- 
man residents  that  any  concentration 
of  Germans  near  the  American  border 
will  result  in  their  immediate  arrest. 

A  dispatch  to  the  State  Department  from 
Constantinople  says  the  condition  of 
\mbassador  Abram  Elkus,  who  is 
suffering  from  typhus,  is  satisfactory. 

General   Obregon   vouches  for  Mexico's 
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V\7"ITH  transmission,  axles  and  internal  gears  under  muddy,  gritty 
▼  T  water,  this  and  another  Republic  Dreadnaught  have  been  work- 
ing in  the  Susquehanna  river  for  many  months.  They  are  the  property 
of  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Converting  Works.  "Perfect  service  in  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions,"  is  the  report.  Over  14,000  Republic  Trucks  are  giving 
extraordinary  service  in  every  kind  of  work.  The  largest  exclusive 
truck  factory  has  to  make  75  Republics  a  day  to  meet  the  demand. 
Dealers  and  service  stations  in  667  principal  cities. 


Five  Republic  Sizes — A  Truck  for  Every  Need 

Republic  Dispatch  delivery,  express  body,  canopy  top,  complete  equipment,  $795- 
with  solid  panel  body,  $820;  1-ton,  stake  or  express  body  and  bow  top,  $1195: 1*A- 
ton  chassis,  $1375;  2-ton  chassis,  $1785;  3^-ton  dreadnaught,  $2675. 

Ask  for  catalog  of  model  you  are  interested  in 

REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  C,  Alma,  Michigan 


J"-— 
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If 
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INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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A  SIMPLE  but  mar- 
"^^  velous  mechanism 
is  the  bicycle. 

It  is  a  thing  of  speed,  of  lightness,  of 
grace,  of  wonderful  strength. 

It  is  an  ever-ready  friend  and  servant  of  man. 
It  runs  his  errands — it  carries  his  mail — in  time 
of  war  it  helps  to  fight  his  battles. 

In  hours  of  play,  it  opens  the  way  to  the 
cleanest,  most  healthful  and  most  enjoyable  of 
sports  known. 

Thirty-nine  years  ago.  Col.    Albert  A.  Pope 

built  the  first  Amer- 
ican two-wheeler, 
the  Columbia — 
laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  tremen- 
dous popularity  of 
the  bicycle  in  this 
country. 

He  estab- 
lished the  stan- 
dard of  the 
world  in  bicycle 
construction. 

Today  this  Columbia  standard  of  quality  is 
rigidly   adhered    to   by    its  makers    in    producing 

a     bicycle     that     is  ^^_^ 

sturdy,      easy-riding,  ^^ 

attractive   in  appear-  X  J 
ance  and  built  to  give 
a  lifetime  of  service. 

Among  the  191 7 
models  you  will 
find  exactly  the 
type  of  bicycle  to 
suit  your  fancy  ■ — 
at  the  price  you 
want  to  pay.  See 
them  a.  your 
dealers. 

Write  for  a  new  catalog. 

Westfield  Manufacturing  Company 

(Department  jS) 
Westfield,  Massachusetts 

Makers  of  the  Pope  Motorcycle 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    ill   every 
American  hiilne  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Base  andFloor^ 
one  continuous  njfm 
piece. 


Hgr^gMI  ^DD^teipy  if! 


Put  On  Like  Plaster — Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
over  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion— Laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick — Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch.  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater,  Hotel,  Factory  Office  Building  Rail- 
road Station,  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL     FLOOR     COMPANY 

906  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  10  years 


sirict  neutrality,   affirming   that   Car- 
ranza's  orders  will  be  zealously  enforced. 

April  27. — In  a  speech  at  the  Guildhall, 
Lloyd  (Jeortfc  says  thai  submarines  can 
make  England  feel  the  pinch,  but  they 
can  never  starve  her  out,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  o,000,000  acres  of  new  land 
have  been  brought  under  cultivation 
for  1918. 
In  a  speech  made  before  tin1  Reichstag, 
General  Groener,  German  Minister  of 
Munitions,  announces  that  strikers  and 
agitators  will  be  ruthlessly  prosecuted. 
Their  demands  for  the  franchise  and 
the  appointment  of  a  Workmen's 
Council  are  madness,  he  says,  while 
admitting  that  the  existence  of  Ger- 
many is  imperiled  by  strikes. 

April  28. — Guatemala  breaks  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  Germany,  and  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  an- 
nounces that  all  the  Latin-American 
republics,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico 
and  Argentina,  have  indorsed  the  stand 
against  Germany  taken  by  the  United 
States. 

German  Socialists  are  determined  to  force 
a  strike  on  May  1  as  a  protest  against 
long  hours  of  work  upon  insufficient 
food,  cables  London,  while  the  German 
police  prepare  to  put  down  any  strike 
by  force. 

April  29. — The  Arbiter  Zeitung,  of  Vienna, 
announces  that  a  general  strike  and 
peace-demonstration  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Social  Democrats  in  Austria  on 
May  1.  All  German  papers  published 
in  Bohemia  have  been  supprest,  asserts 
Amsterdam. 
An  an ti  pacifist  procession,  made  up  of 
1,000  maimed,  wounded,  and  con- 
valescent soldiers,  parades  the  streets  of 
Petrograd  in  protest  against  a  separate 
peace,  say  dispatches. 

April  30. — Dispatches  from  London  aver 
the  strike  situation  in  Germany  is  grow- 
ing more  serious.  The  Socialist  leaders 
announce  they  are  unable  to  guarantee 
order.  The  German  Government  is 
prohibiting  all  travelers  and  newspapers 
from  leaving  Germany. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Die  Zukunft  Maxi- 
milian Harden  warns  Germany  that 
America's  entry  into  the  war  must  be 
taken  seriously,  and  that  it  indicates 
the  moral  weakness  of  Germany's 
position.  He  urges  Germany  to  in- 
troduce democratic  reforms  as  the  only 
sure  basis  of  future  peace. 

May  1. — Berlin  reports  via  London  that 
the  efforts  of  the  radical  Socialists  to 
celebrate  May  Day  by  a  munitions 
strike  failed. 

May  2. — Colonel  Roosevelt  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Russian  people  by  the  hand 
of  Count  Ilya  Tolstoy,  congratulating 
them  on  their  freedom  and  urging  them 
to  use  it  wisely  and  moderately. 

Berlin  sends  a  note  to  Argentina  regret- 
ting the  sinking  of  the  Monte  Protcgido 
and  promising  >  reparation,  say  dis- 
patches from  Buenos  Aires. 

President  Schulthess  of  Switzerland  ap- 
peals to  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  export  of  wheat  to  his  country,  say- 
ing that  Switzerland  depends  upon 
American  grain  for  food. 

The  censorship  is  raised  on  the  German 
border,  and  the  German  papers  make 
no  mention  of  a  May  Day  strike, 
asserts  Bern. 

DOMESTIC 

April  2(3. — Bakers  announce  a  25  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  price  of  bread  in  New 
York,  to  take  effect  April  30th. 

April  27. — Hope  that  125  men  entombed  in 
•  the   Hastings  mine  in  Trinidad,  Colo., 


As  you  add  books  to  your 

library  the  Macey   Sectional  Book- 
case expands  to  provide  room  for  them. 

It  matters  not  how  small  or  how  larg-e  your 
library  may  be,  you  can  buy  just  the  right 
number  of  sections  to  take  care  of  your  pres- 
ent requirements  and  then  add  to  them  as 
the  library  grows. 

Sectional  bookcases  are  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy as  applied  to  the  library  regardless  of  its 
size. 

Enormous  manufacturing  capacity  produces 
Macey  highest  quality  at  surprisingly  low 
prices.  Correct  designing  enables  you  to 
match  all  popular  period  styles. 

A  duplicate  of  our  dealers'  catalog  in  colors 
will  be  sent  you  without  charge  on  your  re- 
quest: it  describes  and  illustrates  Macey  Sec-; 
tional  Bookcases  in  every  manner  of  combina- 
tion.   Send  for  it  today. 

WeMrcepCo. 

1523-1573  Division  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Made  in  Canada  by  the    Canada  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
Ltd.,   Woodstock,  Ont. 


REDUCE 

FUEL  COSTS 

OISJ 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

START  EASY  IN  COLDEST  WEATHER! 
MORE  POWER  AND  ONE-HALF  MORE  MILEAGE! 

Air  Friction  Carburetors  use  cheapest  grade  gas- 
oline or  even  hall  gasoline  and  half  coal  oil  wita 
excellent  results. 
Over  250,000  enthusiastic  users! 
Start  your  car  Instantly  and  move  off  at  once. 
while  motor  Is  cold  (even  zero  weather),  with  no 
"spitting,"  "popping,"  or  "missing."  In  other 
words,  end  your  carburetor  troubles. 


/IIR-FRICTION 

CARBURETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  or  wire 
us  at  once,  sending  his  name  and  the  name  and 
model  ot  your  car. 

30%  off  list  price  where  no  representative  13 
already  appointed. 
Ask  us  about  our  30-day  trial  oner. 
Dealers,  garages,  and  repair  shops  make  greater 
nroflts  and  give  more  satisfaction  supplying 
AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETORS,  and 
spork  plugs,  than  on  any  other 
accessory  they  can  handle. 

'THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  Madison  St.,Dayton,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  carburetors 
I  for  pleasure  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
L   tors  and  motor  boats. 

,  Show  thii  adv.  to  y  »u 
dealer  or  repair 
•hop 
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may  be  rescued  is  abandoned  when 
it  is  discovered  they  are  cut  off  from  the 
shaft  by  a  wall  of  flame. 

April  28.- — Nearly  200  Congressmen  join  in 
a  telegram  to  Lloyd  George  requesting 
him  to  settle  the  Irish  problem.  The 
London  Times  announces  in  an  editorial 
that  England  will  give  Ireland  Home 
Rule  as  soon  as  the  Irish  can  agree  what 
measures  they  desire. 

April  29. — The  strike  of  the  bakers  in 
Chicago  lessens  the  bread-supply  by 
1,000,000  loaves  daily,  curtailing  the 
supply  of  the  United  States  recruits.  If 
no  agreement  as  to  wages  can  be 
reached  the  Government  is  prepared 
to  take  over  the  plants. 

American  relief -work  for  Armenians  and 
Syrians  in  Turkey  will  continue  in  spite 
of  the  break  in  diplomatic  negotiations, 
announces  the  Boston  office. 

Second  incendiary  blaze  in  a  month  again 
destroys  the  racing-stable  at  Belmont 
Park. 

April  30. — Two  Germans  are  captured  on 
the  way  down-town  in  New  York  to 
blow  up  Wall  Street  with  a  dynamite- 
bomb  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the 
break  in  the  stock-market  which  might 
result. 

An  incendiary  fire  starts  in  the  Pimlico 
Race-Track,  Baltimore.  It  is  believed 
to  be  lighted  by  German  sympathizers 
who  think  the  race-tracks  are  to  be 
used  as  internment-camps. 

Soft -coal  operators  grant  their  men  a 
wage-increase  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 

Every  all-night  liquor  -  license  in  New 
York  is  revoked  as  a  war-measure,  and 
all  cabarets  close  at  1  a.m. 

May  1. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  de- 
cides, to  employ  women  wherever  they 
can  do  work  formerly  done  by  men. 

May  2. — The  bakers'  strike  in  Chicago  is 
settled  by  agents  of  the  Government. 


Friction. — An  old  guide  at  Yellowstone 
Park  was  minus  the  first  finger  of  his  right 
hand.  An  inquisitive  tourist  noticed  this 
and  became  curious: 

'  How  did  you  lose  your  finger,  my 
good  man?  "  she  asked. 

'  Well,"  he  replied  slowly,  "  I've  been 
a  guide  in  this  park  for  twenty-five  years 
and  I  jist  naturally  wore  that  finger  off, 
pointing  out  places  of  interest  to  the 
tourists." — The  Lamb. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Set  this  Truscon  steel 
Building //i  any Vacant  Space 


If  you  need  a  new  building  immediately — Truscon  Steel 
Buildings  will  answer  every  purpose.  Suitable  for  machine 
shops,  warehouses,  offices,  schools,  hospitals,  railroad  sheds 
—  in  fact,  for  almost  any  use.  These  buildings  are  solid, 
all-steel,  permanent  constructions—  Weather-tight  and  fire- 
proof— perfectly  daylighted  and  Well  ventilated.  In  addi- 
tion, these  rapidly  erected  buildings  have  the  special  advan- 
tage of  portability— being  easily  taken  down  and  re-erected 
in  a  new  location  with  no  loss  or  depreciation. 


t& 


J LiS-^STEEIJ 


BUILDINGS 


— Consist  of  interchangeable  steel  panels,  including  steel 
sash,  steel  doors  and  steel-tile  roof.  These  are  easily 
assembled  by  a  simple  slot  and  key  device.  A  complete 
building,  ready  for  occupancy,  can  be  built  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time.  Very  easily  enlarged — their  standard- 
ized design  makes  additions  as  easily  completed  as  the 
original  building  itself. 

Truscon  Steel  Buildings  are  being  used  by  large  indus- 
trial companies  in  all  sizes — widths  up  to  40  feet  and 
lengths  up  to  500  feet.  No  matter  what  sized  building 
you  require  write  us  or  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Pressed  Steel  Dept.  P-36 
YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Trussed 
Concrete  Sleel 

Company 
Pressed  Steel 
Dert.  P-36 
Voungstown,  O. 

Am  interested   in   Truscon 
Steel  Building  for  use  as 
Size x 

Send  catalog  and  full  details — free. 

Name 

Address 


"N 


0^  $2£fifif>  i^i§Q©©pfe 
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'  '/i  Nenv  Plan  by  Old  Interests. ' ' 
A  Share  in  the 

Substantial  Profits 

of  legitimate  timber  investments  in 
selected  regions  under  our  "ironclad" 
conditions  is  now  available  even  to 
the  modest  investor  through 

LACEY 

PROFIT-SHARING  RONDS 

These  1st  Mortgage  Bonds  have  been 
devised  to  split  up  into  smaller  units 
the  type  of  notably  profitable  timber 
transactions  carried  on  with  unbrok- 
en success  by  the  widely  known  Lacey 
interests  for  37  years.  Denominations 

$100,  $500,  $1000 

CONSERVATIVE  INVESTORS 
WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  THE 
VERY  CLEAR  EXPLANATION  OF 
■  CERTAIN  EXCEPTIONAL  CON- 
DITIONS   IN     BOOKLET    T-205 

Write  for  it. 
T  JAMES  D   r-|-1  /> 

|acey|imber(o. 

332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

For  37  years  the  name  of  Lacey  has 
been  synonymous  with  conservative 
success  in  timber  investment. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


SineeJ8&) 

Investments 

At  a  time  when  U.  S.  Government  bonds  were  paying 
6%  "payable  sami-annually  in  gold,"  our  service  to 
investors  was  first  established. 

After  fifty  years,  we  hold  the  confidence  of  a  wick- 
clientele  of  individual  investors  and  banking  institu- 
tions. If  you  are  seeking  to  invest  some  capital  td  best 
advantage,  avail  yourself  of  our  facilities  and  experi- 
ence. Your  bank  has  probably  dealt  with  us,  or  can 
advise  you  about  us. 

Our  booklet,  "Investing  Sioo  to  $10,000,"  will  inter- 
est prospective  investors,  as  well  as  those  more  expe- 
rienced. Write  to  Dept.  E,  40  Exchange  Place,  New 
York,  or  10-14  South  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore. 

7/ambleton  §  Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865      *  ' 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 

Signing  the  Interest   Coupons 

Miller  Service  simplifies  safe  investing:.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  years  of  practical  investment  banking  experience  applied  to 

MIAMI   FIRST  LIEN     l^\/QL  .    1-fOU 

MORTGAGES  BEARING      /    /2  f°    and     /    /° 

After  the  transaction  is  closed,  the  purchaser  has  nothing1  to 
do  but  sign  the  interest  coupons.  Write  for  Reasons  Why, 
and  Mortaage  List  11*2,  free. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO..  Trust  Co.  Bldg.,  Miami,  Fla. 

Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  of  a  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly, 
Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Managing  Editor  of  the  "Standard  Dic- 
tionary." Tells  many  possible  economies  learned  from  long 
experience.  Explains  copyright,  how  to  market  manuscripts, 
etc.  "Preparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  " 
Fiith  revised  tdition  just  published.  Cloth, 75c  postpaid  from 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


REASSURING  VIEWS   OF  THE  CROP 
OUTLOOK  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

WHILE  man}-  recent  advances  in  food- 
prices  have  been  justified  by  con- 
ditions of  production  here  and  abroad,  by 
the  large  war  demand,  and  by  the  poor  start 
which  our  new  winter  -  wheat  crop  had, 
some  of  these  advances,  in  the  opinion  of 
BradslreeV  s,  "seem  born  of  an  outburst  of 
hysterical  buying  based  more  upon  condi- 
tions which,  largely  speaking,  have  passed 
than  upon  actual  new-crop  conditions." 
The  writer  declares  that  wholesale  and  re- 
tail grocers,  flour-millers  and  jobbers,  deal- 
ers in  canned  goods,  and  a  variety  of  other 
food  -  handlers  have  insisted  that  the 
month  of  April  saw  "unexampled  and 
unreasonable  buying."  For  this,  many 
reasons  were  advanced,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  a  "wide- spread  public  misun- 
derstanding of  well-intentioned  efforts  of 
our  President  and  other  public  officials  and 
experts,  who  have  aimed  to  arouse  Amer- 
icans to  the  need  of  raising  large  quantities 
of  food  during  the  coming  year."  Un- 
warranted deductions  from  these  state- 
ments "started  a  panic  among  consumers 
in  reference  to  more  immediately  available 
supplies  of  bread,  canned  goods,  meat, 
sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs."  While  advice 
to  plant  heavily  was  wholly  admirable, 
"the  very  common  method  of  jumping  to 
conclusions  led  to  a  veritable  buying  mania 
to  provide  for  what  were  thought  to  be 
pressing  needs."  The  result  has  been 
that  "housewives'  stocks,"  have  become 
much  greater  than  usual  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  receding,  and  when  new 
crops,  especially  of  spring  vegetables,  are 
coming  in  to  supplement  old  supplies. 
Some  of  this  buying  is  described  by 
Bradstreet's  as  "really  ludicrous,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  a  small  family,  that 
always  bought  their  bread  from  bakers, 
buying  five  barrels  of  flour,  and  another 
family  of  three  buying  many  cases  of 
canne'd  goods  and  two  barrels  of  sugar." 
Bradstrecfs  insists  that  it  has  no  dis- 
position to  "underrate  the  importance  of 
planting  plenty  of  land  in  small  gardens, 
and  of  making  every  inch  of  regular  farm- 
land that  can  be  adequately  manured,  prop- 
erly cultivated,  and  profitably  garnered, 
do  its  work,"  but  it  believes  it  would 
be  well  for  the  great  mass  of  people  "to 
keep  their  heads,  to  economize  in  their 
purchases  and  their  consumption  of  old- 
crop  foods,  and  to  remember  that  there  will 
be  new  crops  gathered  in  a  few  months." 
Along  this  line  the  writer  then  says: 

"There  is,  for  instance,  a  good  chance 
Unit  record  areas  in  spring  wheat,  in  corn, 
and  in  oats  will  help  to  make  up  for  the 
shortage  in  winter  wheat,  which,  by  the 
way,  does  not  look  so  badly  as  a  while  ago. 
According  to  Bradstreet's  visible  -  supplv 
report  of  April  24,  there  were  113,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada — a  bushel  for  each  person  in  the 
two  countries  —  with  no  mention  of  the 
supplies  back  of  these  points  on  the  farms, 
and  the  old  saying  about  short  crops  hav- 
ing long  tails  needs  to  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  new  wheat 
will  enter  the  markets  in  July. 

"In  other  words,  this  is  no  time  to  put 
added  strain  upon  the  regular  normal  food- 
supply,     no    occasion    for    buying    large 


quantities  of  semiperishable  food-supplies,, 
or  for  wasting  good  seed,  that  might  better- 
be  eaten  or  used  in  other  directions  than  in 
an  effort  to  plant  large  crops  demanding 
close  cultivation,  unless  good,  well-manured 
soil  is  chosen  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
labor  is  assured.  This  latter  point  is,  in 
fact,  the  key  of  the  entire  commercial  crop 
situation,  and  while  much  is  hoped  for  from 
the  employment  of  large  quantities  of  un- 
skilled labor,  schoolboys  and  others,  it 
would  seem  to  be  highly  advisable  for  those 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  agricul- 
tural mobilization  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  attract  farm  -  labor  back 
to  the  fields  and  induce  the  real  farming 
community  to  turn  in  and  work  hard  for 
bounteous  yields  of  good  crops  on  lands 
properly  prepared  and  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  For  this,  some  sort  of  State 
or  national  guaranty  of  prices  of  a  few 
staple  food  crops  like  grain,  potatoes, 
and  beans  might,  in  fact,  be  desirable. 
The  slaughter  of  all  immature  meat-ani- 
mals, calves,  suckling  pigs,  etc.,  too,  should 
be  sharply  restricted  if  future  meat-supplies 
are  to  be  fed  from  the  prospectively  large 
crops  to  be  gathered  this  year.  These 
measures,  coupled  with  the  planting  and 
cultivation,  in  a  myriad  of  small  and  large 
gardens,  of  good,  non-perishable  foods  that 
can  be  saved  or  dried  for  winter,  and 
the  blessings  of  a  favorable  crop  season, 
should  go  far  to  swell  our  food-supply,  pro- 
vide plenty  for  ourselves  and  a  good  deal 
to  spare  for  our  Allies,  and  tend  to  restore 
the  normal  balance  of  food-supplies  which 
appears  to  have  been  lost  in  the  past 
'winter  of  our  discontent. "; 

"Absolute  certainty  that  the  Northwest 
will  this  year  put  into  crops  by  far  the 
largest  acreage  ever,  planted"  is  what  a 
correspondent  at  Minneapolis  of  the  New 
York  Times  Annalist  finds  to  exist  as  the 
"  outstanding  consideration  in  all  com- 
ment on  business  conditions."  In  case  the 
efforts  that  were  being  made  in  April,  for 
which  there  was  no  precedent,  should 
"bear  fruition  in  anything  like  comparative 
degree,"  there  would  be  a  railroad  tonnage, 
a  money  demand  for  crop  moving,  and  a 
producers'  purchasing  power  "the  like  of 
which  not  only  was  never  seen,  but  never 
was  approached  before."  While  the  prop- 
aganda for  big  crops  had  become  nation- 
wide and  therefore  not  peculiarly  a  North- 
west idea,  it  was  in  the  Northwest  probably, 
more  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
"that  big  factors  for  war-time  main- 
tenance as  well  as  general  business  activity 
and  prosperity  were  capable  of  immense 
development."    The  writer  went  on  to  say: 

"Winter  wheat  will  be  no  bigger  crop, 
certainly,  than  was  indicated  in  the  Govern- 
ment's April  1  report.  But  spring  wheat 
is  all  in  the  shaping  yet.  Corn  lies  south- 
ward of  the  Northwest  States  as  a  big  crop, 
yet  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  and  the 
northern  Iowa  counties  produce  much 
corn,  and  in  North  Dakota  it  is  becoming 
a  crop  of  importance.  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas  raise  annually  practically  all  the 
flaxseed  that  is  the  basis  for  the  linseed-oil 
and  paint  industry,  and  these  are  great 
oats,  barley,  rye,  and  potato  States. 

"  Every  fiber  of  the  commercial  structure 
has  been  permeated  by  the  big-crop  idea, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  banks  and  busi- 
ness places  of  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Duluth,  Fargo,  Sioux  Falls,  Miles  City,  and 
other  towns  the  talk  is  all  of  agriculture. 

"No  one,  at  this  early  date,  can  say  what 
the  results  will  be,  but  this  much  seems 
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A  RICH  depth  o 
finish,  similar  to 
that  of  the  piano, 
coupled  with  a  simple 
grace  of  outline,  dis- 
tinguishes  Doth  the 
Conventional  and 
Art  Models  of  this 
wonderful,  new 
phonograph. 


T-.^f-^-'f^Jf-.^r 


'Me  Aeolian-Vocalion 


SOFT,   deep,  profoundly  mystic,  the  sombre 
traceries  of  tone  drifted  forth.      And  as   they 
unfolded  from  the  Aeolian-Vocalion,    I  felt  a 
strange  solemnity.      I  recognized   nevJ,  fresh -born, 
living  qualities  of  tone. 

"But  there  was  even  a  stranger  miracle  of 
sound.'  Under  my  simple  pressure  of  the  Graduola 
device — an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Aeolian- 
Vocalion  —  a  remarkable  effect  occurred.      To  the 


exact  proportion  of  my  pressure,  the  music  softened. 

"1  found  myself  actually  shading  the  music  to  nvy 
mood.  Motes,  phrases,  passages,  melted  at  my  will 
into  softened  liquid  ecstasies  of  sound. 

"Never  have  I  heard  such  delicate  distinction 
between  instrument  and  instrument  upon  a  phono- 
graph never  such  subtle  tonal  tints.  The  long- 
dumb  beauties  in  our  records  are  finding  utterance  at 
last  -through  the  Aeolian-Vocalion!" 


Conventional  Models,  Si)  to  $15.  without  the  Gradjolo~$!00  to  $i)0,  with  the  Graduola.       Art   Models,   Si/5  to 
$2000,  with  Graduola.  eleclrie  motor  and  lights.      Moderate  monthly  payments.      Handsome  cutalog.  free  upon  request. 

THE   AEOLIAN   COMPANY,   AEOLIAN   HALL,    NEW  YORK 
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Let  Us  Help  You  Decide 

TF  you  are  undecided  as  to  the 
appointing  of  an  executor  and 
trustee  under  will,  call  on  or  write 
to  our  officers  and  let  them  explain 
our  facilities   for  handling  estates. 

The  appointment  of  an  executor  and 
trustee  is  a  very  important  matter 
and  ought  not  be  postponed.  The 
safety  and  interests  of  your  heirs 
require  that  you  make  a  wise  ap- 
pointment, and  prudence  requires 
that  you  do  it  now. 

Our  booklet,  "Let's  Choose  Executors  and 
Talk  of  Wills,"  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation for  will  makers. 

Bankers  Trust  Company 

16  Wall  Street  New  York 

Resources  over  $350,000,000 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Stocks  Bonds 

odd  Lots 


Whether  you  wish  to  purchase  securities  of 
leading  Railroad,  Industrial  and  Public  Utility 
Companies  in  loo  share  lots  or  in  lesser  amount's 
— "  odd  lots  " —  your  mail  or  telegraphic 
orders  will  r.-cive  careful  individual  attention. 
Wc  will  suggest  a  list  of  investments  which  at 
present  prices  yield  a  liberal  income.  It  will 
simplify  matters  if  you  give  an  approximate 
idea  of  amount  you  contemplate  investing  and 
whether  you  wish  to  purchase  outright  or 
otheru  ise. 

Write  for  List  B-2 — "Investment  Suggestions" 

42  Broadway        New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


3>s*% 


Electric  Bells  and  Telephones 

A  valuable  book  for  amateur  or  professional 

electricians,  giving  complete  explanations  and 

instructions  for  installing  electric  bells  and  tel- 

'.'..     ephones.    How  to  wire,  connect,  test,  and  repair 

>fe    circuits;  how  to  prepare  batteries  of  wet  or  dry 

,    ;)' —  cells;  how  to  arrange  call  bells,  house  'phones, 

V%,..„>y-V   burglar  alarms,  etc.,  on  many  different  kinds  of 

•  77J»^S      circuits.   Contains  144  illustration-. 

'  '•  ' '  Cloth-bound,  .so  cents;  by  mail,  $8  cents. 

FTJNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  NewTork 


Your  First  Order 

We  are  interested  in  giving  every  assist- 
ance in  the  placing  of  your  first  order 
because  our  business  is  founded  in  the 
belief  that,  properly  handled,  it  will  not 
be  your  last  order.  We  want  permanent 
customers — those  who  not  only  save  but 
who  invest  within  their  income. 

We  welcome  orders  for  a  single  share  of 
standard  dividend  paying  stocks. 

Send  for  Booklet  D-9— "  Odd  Lot  Investment" 

John  Muir  El  fo. 

V  SPECIALISTS   IN  Vx 

Odd  Lots 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock   Exchange 
Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.Y.    Brooklyn,  N.Y.    Newark,  N.J. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.      New  Haven,  Conn. 


IMPROVE  TOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences, 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted. 
Th*8tew»rt  Iron  Works  Co..  126  Stewart  HI.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


You  Can  Do  Big 


It  is  in  You,  and  this  Man  can  Teach  You  How  to  Bring  it  Out. 
His  Keen,  Masterly  Talks  will  Show  You  How  to 

BOOM    YOUR    BUSINESS 

and  to  turn  your  debits  into  credits  that  will  multiply  exceedingly.  His  years  of  practical 
experience,  of  testing,  rejecting,  and  formulating  methods  that  succeed,  are  yours  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume,  "  How  to  Deal  with  Human  Nature  in  Business." 
SHERWiN  cody  i2mo.    Cloth.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net;    by  mail  $2.12 

The  Personal  Element  Persuasion  That  Pulls 


By  employing'  just  the  right  personal  note  that  estab- 
lishes cordial  relations  between  man  and  man,  he 
shows  you  how  to  boost  ->ales.  to  collect  difficult  ac- 
counts, to  create  enthusiasm  in  M>ur  employees,  to 
obtain  credit  when  you  need  it,  and  to  give  an  im- 
petus to  your  business  in  all  its  branches. 


He  makes  clear  the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  in 
person  or  by  mail,  and  shows  you  how  to  put  the 
punch  into  your  talks  and  the  pull  into  your  let- 
ters He  analyzes  the  art  of  advertising  and  tells 
you  how  in  each  case  to  present  the  appeal  that 
will  impel  people  to  buy  your  goods. 


How  to  Cut  Out  Waste  Effort         How  to    Produce  Sure  Results 


He  teaches  you  how  to  be  practical,  how  to  avoid 
dissipating  your  energies,  how  to  make  people  do 
things  without  question,  how  to  systematize  your 
orders  and  shipments,  your  correspondence,  and 
your  collections,  and  how  to  make  every  dollar 
and  every  minute  count  for  success.  His  book  is 
packed  with  plans  that  save  and  hints  that  help. 


He  tells  you  how  to  handle  yourself,  your  force, 
and  your  customers,  so  as  to  produce  big  results, 
gives  you  the  basic  principles,  that  command  suc- 
cess, and  shows  you  how  these  may  be  applied, 
step  by  step,  to  your  individual  needs.  He  has 
put  the  whole  science  of  modern  business  into  this 
one  book,  which  is  a  complete  course  in  itself. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


probable:  There  will  be  the  largest  spring; 
wheat  acreage  ever  sown,  but  it  will  not 
represent  the  big  effort,  as  the  country 
a  wakened  too  late  to  the  situation.  Spring 
wheal  can  !><•  sown  after  May  If)  with 
prospects  of  a  crop,  bul  all  good  authority 
advises  against  it.  But  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  spring  rye  will  he  put  in  this  year  over 
acreages  that  will  double  in  some  instana  - 
and  show  increases  of  25,  'A.',,  and  40  per 
cent,  in  others.  Potatoes  will  he  planted 
as  never  before. 

''The  bankers  have  got  to  come  to  the 
help  of  the  farmers.  This  they  are  doing. 
At  the  Fargo  meeting  one  North  Dakota 
banker,  who  happens  to  be  located  in  a 
district  where  the  farmers  last  year  had 
poor  crops,  said  that  he  has  $37,000  in 
loans  to  farmers  who  want  to  buy  seed  or 
stock,  and  that  he  is  carrying  this  personally 
because,  in  view  of  thefact  that  the  bor- 
rowers are  low  in  resources,  he  does  not 
consider  the  paper  good  enough  to  put 
into  his  hank.  This  by  way  of  indication 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  bankers 
are  going  to  refuse  credit  to  a  man  who 
may  raise  a  good  crop  this  year  because  it 
wili  prove  a  bad  loan  if  the  crops  should 
fail  him. 

"The  whole  propaganda  is  based  on 
patriotism,  and  many  a  man  of  means  in 
this  part  of  the  country  who  will  never 
carry  a  gun  is  doing,  nevertheless,  a  patri- 
otic work.  But  it  has  its  commercial 
aspect,  aside  from  war's  inspiration.  All 
ordinary  things  are  overlooked  in  this 
work.  It  is  true  that  retail  business  is 
keeping  up  well,  despite  constant  preach- 
ing of  economy.  Possibly  it  is  too  soon  yet 
for  effect.  There  is  already,  however,  a 
noticeable  dropping  off  in  the  demand  for 
the  non-essentials.  Money  is  not  tight  at 
all.  Rates  show  a  tendency  to  harden,  but 
not  in  any  such  degree  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Bankers  give  assurances  that 
there  will  be  no  money  stringency. 

"Meanwhile,  bankers  and  railroad 
directors  see  in  what  is  going  on  the  pros- 
pect for  the  greatest  business  ever  handled. 
The  Northwest  did  not  do  well  last  year. 
None  of  the  crops  measured  up  to  first 
expectation,  and  the  wheat-crop  in  many 
localities  was  very  poor.  The  Northwest 
never  has  had  two  bad  crop  years  in  suc- 
eession,  alt  ho  this  rule  nearly  failed  in 
1910-191 1.  The  severe  winter,  that  caused 
heavy  operating  expense  to  the  railroads, 
is  an  augury  of  a  good  crop  in  1917,  for  the 
snow  was  heavy  and  wide-spread,  and  snow 
is  the  best  spring  moisture-insurance  and  a 
good  soil-fertilizer.  There  is  every  reason, 
in  short,  to  expect  that  the  year  1917  will 
be  the  biggest  in  results  that  ever  was 
known  in  the  Northwest.  The  railroad 
tonnages,  especially,  ought  to  be  heavy. 
The  Northwest  is  very  loyal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  here  of  many  people  born 
abroad  or  of  a  first  generation  of  Amer- 
icanism." 

Other  sources  of  opinion  as  to  the  out- 
look in  the  Northwest  confirm  this  view. 
James  R.  Stewart,  president  of  a  grain 
company  in  Minneapolis,  was  quoted  late 
in  April  as  saying  in  Chicago  that  grain- 
acreage  in  the  Northwest  would  this  year 
be  "greatly  increased."  He  looked  for 
an  increase  of  nearty  15  per  cent,  in  spring 
wheat,  10  per  cent,  in  barley,  and  20  per 
cent,  in  flax.  Farmers  were  "  in  excel- 
lent financial  condition,  and  the  Northwest 
could  not  be  in  better  shape  except  for 
the  car  shortage."  Mr.  Stewart  saw  no 
danger  of  anything  like  a  famine  here, 
but  he  believed  that  the  Allies'  needs 
would  be  enormous.  The  impossibility 
of  securing  freight-cars  had  been  a  cause 
of  unequal  distribution  of  grain. 

"We  have  about  9,000,000  bushels  in 
storage  in  Minneapolis,"  he  said,  "and 
can  not  get  cars  to  move  it  East  or  even 
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switch  it  locally."  When  Mr.  Stewart  was 
.isked  about  the  feasibility  of  grinding  more 
than  73  per  cent,  of  the  wheat-kernel  for 
white  bread,  say  80  to  90  per  cent.,  he  re- 
plied that  while  it  was  feasible  and  would 
probably  improve  the  average  consumers' 
health  he  doubted  whether  this  step  would 
be  taken  "because  Americans  do  not  change 
their  eating  habits  readily.''  The  economic 
benefit  Mas  not  obvious  to  the  Horn-  trade, 
lie  added,  inasmuch  as  the  price  of  flour 
i»  based  on  the  selling-price  of  the  by- 
products as  well  as  of  the  flour  itself. 

THE  RISE  IN  FARM-LAND  VALUES 

Reclamation  projects  in  late  years  have 
been  adding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
to  the  fertile  land  of  this  country,  but,  at 
the  same  time,   "the  value  of  land  under 
cultivation   and   of   improved   farm -land 
has  been  advancing  rapidly,  keeping  step 
with   the   increasing   cost   of   commodities 
and  the  cost   of  living,"  says  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  Annalist.     Since  1912 
the  value  of  improved  farm-land  in  Cali- 
fornia has  advanced  to  an  average  of  $200 
an   acre,    an    increase    of   $93.     California 
supplies  the  extreme  limit,  however,  while 
il  takes  to  itself  the  rank  of  highest  average 
value   per  acre  for  improved  farm -land, 
formerly  held  by  Illinois.     Improved  farm- 
land in  Illinois  at  the  same  time  has  ad- 
vanced to  an  average  value  of  $140  an  acre, 
compared  with  $119  in  1912.    The  lowest  in- 
creases in  average  value  occurred  in  South 
Carolina  and  Wyoming,  Avhere  it  amounted 
to  only  $1  an  acre.     In  only  three  States 
had  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  average 
value,  these  being  Colorado,  Montana,  and 
Louisiana,  the  amount  in  the  two  former 
being  measured  by  $1  an  acre,  and  in  the 
latter  by  $2  an  acre.     Other  changes  are 
shown  in   the  following  table,  printed  by 
The  Annalist,  as  compiled  from  figures  is- 
sued by  the  Department  uf  Agriculture: 


Improved  Farm- 
States  . —  Value  Per  A 

1917  1910 

Main $41. 00  $37 

Vew  Hampshire Inn:)  38 

i'ermont M  tin  40 

Massachusetts 76.00  75 

ihode  Island 85.00  100 

"Jonnectieut 62.00  62 

STewYork 72.00  67 

S'ew  Jersey 105.00  100 

'ennsylvania 72.00  65 

Delaware 73  00  64 

tlaiyland 65.00  60 

.'irginia 45.00  42 

Vest  Virginia 42.50  39 

■Jorth  Carolina 42.50  37 

louth  Carolina 35 .  00  32 

Georgia 30.00  28 

'lorida 55.00  52 

)hio 95  50  91 

ndiana 103  00  98 

llinois 140.00  130 

Michigan 70.00  65 

Visconsin 95.00  90 

Minnesota 83.00  75 

owa 156.00  153 

'lissouri 69.00  65 

lorth  Dakota 39.00  37 

outh  Dakota 63.00  60 

tebraska so. 00  76 

Kansas 00.00  58 

Kentucky 47.50  41 

'ennessee 16.00  42 

labama 21.00  20 

lississippi 25.00  23 

■ouisiana 33.00  27 

'exas 15.00  39 

Uahoma 35.00  31 

rkansas 32.00  27 

lontana 35.00  34 

looming 33.00  33 

olorado 62.00  60 

few  Mexico 50.00  45 

rizona 105.00  80 

tah 105.00  90 

evada 90.00  85 

laho 71.00  64 

.'astungton 100.00  102 

regon 82.00  70 

alifornia 200.00  180 


-land 

Inc.  Per 

ere — . 

Acre  1917 

1913 

Over  1912 

$36 

$5.00 

34 

6.00 

34 

10.00 

66 

10.00 

60 

25  00 

55 

7.00 

65 

7.00 

93 

12.00 

53 

19.00 

60 

13.00 

42 

23.00 

34 

11.00 

32 

10.50 

28 

14.50 

34 

1.00 

26 

4.00 

45 

10.00 

77 

18.50 

82 

21.00 

119 

21.00 

54 

16.00 

63 

32.00 

56 

27.00 

106 

50.00 

54 

15.00 

30 

9.00 

48 

15.00 

74 

6.00 

53 

7.00 

33 

14.50 

33 

13.00 

19 

2.00 

20 

5.00 

35 

*2.00 

36 

9.00 

29 

6.00 

24 

8.00 

36 

*1.00 

32 

1.00 

66 

*4.00 

48 

2.00 

80 

25.00 

80 

25.00 

70 

20.00 

66 

5.00 

100 

75 

7.00 

107 

93.00 

*Decreasc 


The  Plattsburg  Rookie  Knows  What  a  Drain  on  His  Stamina 
It  Is  to  Hike  With  a  Heavy  Equipment  on  His  Back 


He's  conscious  of  the  load  every  minute 
and  mighty  glad  to  drop  it  at  the  command 
"Break  ranks!" 

But  there  are  thousands  in  the  ranks  of 
everyday  life  who  carry  just  as  heavy  a  load 
on  their  abdomens  with  never  a  moment's 
rest. 


Do  you  realize  what  a  tremendous  strain  you  are 
laboring  under  with  this  vertical  pull  exerted  every 
moment  of  your  waking,  standing  hours — tugging  at 
spine,  stomach,  kidneys  and  intestines?  Do  you 
know  that  it  is  surely  sapping  the  vitality  and 
strength  which  Nature  intended  for  a  totally  dif- 
ferent purpose? 

Helmholtz.  the  distinguished  phvsiologist,  re- 
marked that  if  his  mechanic  made  an  instrument  so 
imperfect  as  the  human  eye  he  would  send  it  back 
for   correction.      It   is   true   of   other   parts   of   the 


body.  Scientists  have  long  recognized  that  the  body 
is  but  imperfectly  adapted  for  the  "upright  posi- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  it  is  still  "four-footed"  in 
type.  The  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs  proves 
this  and  much  ill  health  is  directly  traceable  to  the 
strain  011  muscular  and  nervous  svstems  imposed  by 
the  upright  position. 

YOU  CAN  AID  NATURE  in  a  simple, 
common-sense  way  by  supporting  the  weight 
nf  the  organs  with  an  artificial  muscle — one 
that  never  tires,  never  aches  and  never  for 
pne  instant  relaxes  its  strengthening, 
forting  support. 

Stout    men  _^-. 

and  women, 
and  those 
who  suffer 
W  i  t  h  weak 
backs,  will 
find  relief, 
rest  and  re- 
newed health 
in  the  wear- 
ing of  the  The  arch  is  stronger  than  the  colui 


WEIL    ABDOMINAL    BELT 

"The  Muscle   That  Never  Tires" 


This  belt  supports  the  relaxed  abdominal  muscles 
in  a  wonderful  manner  and  eases  the  strain  and 
pressure  on  spine  and  internal  organs.  The  vertical 
strain  on  the  heavy  abdominal  organs  is  absurd. 
unnecessary  and  often  the  reason  for  ill  health. 

A  Weil  Abdominal  Belt 
assists  in  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  organs,  is 
an  aid  to  correct  and  deep 
breathing,  gives  one  a  nor- 
mal, healthy  poise,  abso- 
lutely does  away  with  ex- 
cess stomach  and  paunch, 
and  restores  a  drooping, 
fagged  figure  to  vigorous, 
attractive  st\  le. 

WEARERS  OF  THE 
WEIL  ABDOMINALen- 
dorse  it  in  such  positive 
terms  that  their  testimo- 
nials are  the  most  con- 
vincing argument  we  can 
use  in  urging  you  to  give 
it  a  trial. 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  IT 

"If  I  could  not  procure  another  I  would  not  part 
with  mine  for  £100." 

"I  owe  the  first  comfortable  night's  sleep  in 
twenty-five  years  to  the  Weil  Abdominal  Belt." 

''Does  all  and  more  than  you  ever  claimed  for  it." 
I  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  Weil   Belt  for 
men  who  suffer  the  physical   strain  and  embarrass- 
ment of  a  large  abdomen." 

"I  feel  ten  years  younger  and  would  not  go  a  day 
without  it." 

"My  friends  all  comment  on  my  improved  carriage, 
better  color  and  general  physical  appearance." 

.  No  indigestion  since  wearing  it." 


THE  WEIL  ABDOMINAL  BELT  COMPANY      •    ^«w 

313  Hill  Street  New  Haven,  Conn.     JT    Address... 


.  The  Weil  Abdominal  Belt  is  worn  under  the  cloth- 
ing, without  discomfort.  Physicians  and  surgeon- 
recommend  it  for  sufferers  from  weak  backs  and  re 
taxed,  heavy  abdomens  as  well  as  for  Obesifv  Lum- 
n8 0,aV? pt,";es.  Constipation,  Spinal  Deformities, 
Kound  Shoulders,  and  after  Surgical  Operations. 

This  belt  is  made  of  the  highest  grade  coutil, 
fashioned  by  specialists  who  have  made  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  abdominal  supports  their  life 
work.  Reinforced  and  restitched  at  every  point  where 
stress  and  strain  comes.  As  easily  washed  as  anv 
other  garment.  1  he  patent  coiled  steel  stays  give 
the  resilient,  supporting  "lift"  which  wearers  find  so 
comtorti.ij;  and  helpful. 

WEAR  THE  WEIL  FIVE  DAYS  and  prove  for 
yourself  its  benefits.  Give  nature  a  chance  to  build 
your  body  up  in  vigor  and  health  by  this  simple, 
effective  device.  Know  what  it  is  to  be  free  from  the 
wearing,  tearing  strain  on  abdomen  and  spine. 
Remember  that  over  85 '.7,  of  mental  exhaustion  and 
physical  fatigue  i,s  due  to  this  relentless  drain  on 
your  energies.  ^ 

SEND   NO   MONEY.    Test  the  Weil  Belt,  at      ^ 
our  expense.  Learn  at  firsthand  whether  it  wi" 
benefit  you  or  not.    If  it  doesn't  do  all  and     , 
more  for  you,  in  better  health,  improved    S 
appearance  and  increased  vigor,  send  it    ^Tuc-wL-ir 
back,  and  we  will  cancel  the  obliga-    ^AurSrtferi\rA. 
turn      If  it  does  help  you  and  vou     X    AI??^fIr^L 
decide  to  keep   it,  send   us  $3.50    Jr  ^^f,  ir°- 

in  five  days.  ^T  313  Hill  btreet 

YOUCAN  BE  CORRECT-     *T  New  Haven,  Conn. 

LY  FITTED    BY  MAIL.    ^    Gentlemen: 
Just  send    us  your  nor-     ^  Please  send  me  a  Weil 

mal    waist   measure,    S  »  Abdominal  Belt  on  approval, 
approximate  weight     *        My   normal   waist    measure  is 

and    height.      We    _>^T    height weight 

guarantee  a  per-    ^ ,  I  agree  to  remit  S3. 50  or  send  back 
feet  fit.  ^    the  belt  in  five  days. 


J 


It  at    J? 

ill     JT 


City Stair. 


FOR  m  MEW    *L    OF  BRAINS 

_  IfiARS 

-MADE  AT  KEY"weST>- 


ISend  1  Cents  in  U.  S.  stamps  to 

I  pay   postage   and  we  will   send   you   FREE 

la    SAMPLE    COLLAR    of   our    New    Style  "Copley 

(State  size  wanted.  IREVERSIBIE  COLLAR  C9.,  Dept.  C    Boston,  Mast- 


One  third  of 
your  life  is 
spent  inbed 


i         I    / 


The  climax  of  comfort  and  value 

(Fsdjltttess  *f 

|r  Pajamas  ^  Night  Shirts 

''The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation" 
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Mobilizing  for  the  Food  Crisis  with  the  Farm  Tractor 


American  farmers  have  nailed  the 
Bag  to  the  plow.  The  <  .ill  for  big 
ger  crops  has  been  heard  in  the 
farmstead  among  the  remote  hills 
of  New  England;  in  the  ranch- 
house  on  the  great  grain  fields  of 
I  In:  prairies.  The  farmers  are  goint; 
fort li  to  meet  the  crisis.  The\  are 
face  to  face  with  a  world-shortage 
of  staples,  an  acute  labor  deficient  \ , 
an  abnoi  mal  scarcity  and  high  cost 
of  supplies. 

The  situation  calls  for  the  maxi- 
mum of  machine  labor  and  the 
minimum  of  manual  work.  It  opens 
the  greatest  possibilities  yet  known 
for  the  farm  tractor.  As  a  writer 
in  the  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade 
Journal  states  it : 

"The  entrance  into  the  farm  power  arena 
of  the  tractor,  with  its  assortment  of  large 
and  small  sizes  adapting  it  to  the  needs  of 
all  sizes  of  farms,  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon. 
It  came  in  response  to  the  demands  of  neces- 
sity,  always  the   mother   of  invention.      It 

is  the  inevitable  solution  of  greater      

farm  production." 

The  tractor  is  a  great  agency  for 
conservation.  It  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  farm  laborers.  It  replaces 
a  percentage  of  horses.  It  increases 
the  tillable  acreage  and  prepares 
the  soil  more  thoroughly  than  horses 
can.  It  is  a  vast  saver  of  time. 
Each  of  these  achievements  is  now 
of  vital  importance. 

The  popular  conception  that  the 
tractor  is  a  substitute  for  great 
numbers  of  horses  is  incorrect.  The 
tractor's  greatest  importance  is  in 
other  savings.  And  yet  Govern- 
ment statistics,  obtained  from  200 
farms  in  the  corn  belt,  show  an 
average  displacement  of  four  horses 
by  each  tractor.  When  it  is  estimated  that 
the  horses  of  the  Nation  eat  enough  grain  to 
feed  our  own  population  and  that  of  Canada 
combined ;  that  each  horse  requires  an  average 
of  five  acres  for  its  support,  or  125,000,000 
acres  for  all  in  this  country;  that  the  feed  bill 
for  these  horses  is  $2,000,000,000;  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  show  an 
average  of  170  hours  of  human  labor  required 
to  care  for  one  horse,  one  year,  four  horses 
thus  taking  one  man's  time  on  a  ten-hour-day 
basis,  amounting  to  2j4  months  per  year — the 
saving  effected  by  the  elimination  of  every 
horse  is  apparent. 

In  the  element  of  time  the  tractor  shows 
amazing  advantages.  The  average  plowing 
speed  of  19  makes  of  2-plow  tractors  is  i}4 
miles  an  hour.  No  horse  outfit  could  maintain 
,this  steadily  all  day  under  all  soil  and  tempera- 
ture conditions,  and  few  soils  permit  a  double 
plow  being  hauled  by  a  single  team. 

The  tractor  furnishes  instant  power,  ten  or 
more  hours  a  day,  for  hauling  fertilizer,  disk- 
ing, plowing,  harrowing,  seeding,  mowing,  har- 
vesting, threshing,  filling  silos,  husking  corn, 
grinding  grain,  pumping  water,  running  electric 
light  plants,  and  a  score  or  more  of  otherduties. 
A  farmer  single-handed  has  with  a  tractor 
plowed,  harrowed,  rolled  a  10-acre  field,  at  a 
cost  of  50  cents  per  acre.  With  horses  it  would 
have  required  ten  men  and  twenty  horses  to  do 


These  two  farming  scenes  graphically  show  the  war-time  economy  of  the  tractor. 

Above  is  shown  work  being  done  by  four  men,  twelve  horses,  three  disks  and 

one  harrow  outfit.     Below,  the  same  amount  of  work  being  accomplished  by  a 

single  man  and  tractor  outfit. 

the  work  in  the  same  time  and  cost  at  least 
$1.25  per  acre.  A  Kansas  farmer  with  a  me- 
dium sized  tractor  plowed  90  acres  in  a  single 
week,  working  two  shifts  night  and  day. 

Let   us  be   specific.      Take   three   average 
sized   tractors,  big,  medium,  and  small,  and 


From  President  Wilson's  Call  to  the  Farms 

"The  supreme  need  of  our  own  nation  and  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  cooperating  is  an  abundance  of  supplies  and  especially  of  foodstuffs. 

"The  importance  of  an  adequate  food  supply,  especially  for  the  present 
year,  is  superlative.  Without  abundant  food,  alike  for  the  armies  and  the 
peoples  now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enterprise  upon  which  we  have  em- 
barked will  break  down  and  fail.  The  world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not 
only  during  the  present  emergency  but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall 
have  come  both  our  own  people  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests  in  America. 

"Upon  the  farmers  of  this  country,  therefore,  in  large  measure 
rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  the  nations.^  May  the 
nation  not  count  upon  them  to  omit  no  step  that  will  increase 
the  production  of  their  land  or  that  will  bring  about  the  most 
effectual  cooperation  in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  their  products? 

"  The  time  is  short.  It  is  of  the  most  imperative  importance  that  every- 
thing possible  be  done  and  done  immediately  to  make  sure  of  large  harvests. " 


consider  what  they  will  do  in  meeting  the 
present  crisis. 

First,  a  25-45  tractor.  This  size  would  be 
appropriate  for  farms  of  from  400  to  900  acres. 
A  tractor  of  this  power  on  the  small  grain  farm 
should  displace  12  to  14  horses  and  2  to  3  la- 
borers. On  the  corn- belt  farm  it  should  replace 
8  to  10  horses  and  2  hands.  Under  average  con- 


The  tractor  for  the  little  farm  has  arrived  and  is 
here  shown  turning  over  acreage  in  New  Jersey. 


dit  ions,  it  should  effect  a  saving  of 
time  amounting  to  about  50%. 

Second,  a  12-25  tractor.  This  size 
is  suitable  for  an  average  farm  of  160 
acres  and  upward.  The  average 
number  of  horses  that  this  tractor 
is  capable  of  displacing  on  the  diver- 
sified farm  is  between  6  and  8.  This 
does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the 
farmer  will  sell  this  many  horses. 
Local  conditions  will  determine  how 
many  he  can  dispose  of.  A  12-25 
tractor  in  the  wheat  belt  wrhere  corn 
is  not  raised  should  displace  about 
10  horses.  At  the  minimum  this  trac- 
tor will  displace  one  farm-hand,  un- 
der certain  conditions  more.  On  the 
harvest  field  the  12-25  machine  will 
save  J3  the  time  required  to  do  the 
same  work  by  horses,  and  in  plowing  it  will 
do  the  work  at  least  25%  faster. 

Third,  the  compact  little  machine  of  say  7 
to  12  horsepower.  One  man  with  this  tractor 
will  plow  as  much  ground  as  two  men  with  two 
teams.  This  applies  as  well  to  eastern  farms 
where  two  horses  are  used  on  a  12- 
inch  plow  as  it  does  to  the  farms  far- 
ther west  where  three  horses  are 
used  on  a  14-inch  walking  plow.  The 
tractor  will  take  the  place  of  two 
men  and  two  two-horse  teams  or 
two  men  and  two  three-horse  teams, 
and  it  requires  only  one  man  to  run 
the  tractor  and  the  plow.  With  a 
disk  harrow  one  man  with  the  trac- 
tor will  do  as  much  work  as  one 
man  could  do  with  four  to  six  horses. 
By  this  is  meant  if  he  were  using  a 
large  one  section  disk  Jiarrow  he 
would  cover  as  much  ground  with 
the  tractor  as  he  would  with  a  small- 
er harrow.  With  one  section  fas- 
tened behind  the  other,  he  can  do 
as  much  work  as  one  man  driving 
six  horses.  The  little  tractor  of  this  size  has 
a  speed  of  from  one  to  three  miles  per  hour, 
according  to  the  work  being  done.  It  can  run 
along  smoothly  at  2J4  to  2^2  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  is  going  just  as  rapidly  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  as  it  was  at  8  in  the  morning. 
American  agriculture  must  wake  up.  The 
tractor  will  help  arouse  it.  Our  wastes  are 
great.  Hugh  McVey  says  in  the  Implement 
and  Tractor  Trade  Journal:  "In  European  and 
Asiatic  countries,  under  systems  of  intensive 
farming,  the  acre-yield  is  high  and  the_  man- 
yield  is  low.  For  example,  the  acre-yield  of 
wheat  in  America  is  little  more  than  14  bushels, 
while  in  Germany  it  is  31  bushels,  in  France 
almost  30  bushels,  and  in  Japan  24  bushels. 
The  small  grain  cropcan  undoubtedly  be  increased  25  per 
cent  by  proper  tillage  methods. "  The  tractor  affords  the 
means  of  following  these  methods  on  a  big  scale. 

The  French  Government,  facing  the  pinch,  has  turned 
to  the  tractor  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  is  offering 
tractor  subsidies.  It  has  opened  a  tractor  school.  The 
British  Government,  confronted  by  the  food  crisis,  has 
organized  a  tractor  plowing  army.  Plowing  will  proceed 
night  and  day.  In  Canada  the  Ontario  Government  has 
arranged  to  supply  the  farmers  with  tractors.  The 
Russian  Government,  realizing  the  grave  need  of  in- 
creased crops,  is  introducing  the  tractor.  America  is 
shipping  thousands  of  tractors  to  these  governments. 
America,  the  originator  of  the  tractor,  should  seize  upon 
the  great  assistance  of  the  tractor  in  answering  the  food 
call,  and  apply  this  assistance  with  intelligence. 


Tractor  Department 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


>..  McC,"  Laurie,  Miss. — "Where  can  I 
And  Henry  Clay's  speech  before  the  Senate  in 
18o0,  on  the  Compromise  Bill?  Have  his 
speeches  been  published  in  one  volume,  and  can 
you  give  me  the  name  of  publishers?  " 

There  have  been  many  biographies  of  Henry 
Clay,  most  of  which  contained  his  speeches. 
Among  these  you  will  find  his  speech  on  the 
Compromise  Bill — "Life  of  Henry  Clay,"  by 
Epes  Sargent  (1844,  edited  and  completed  by 
Horace  Greeley,  1852);  "Life  and  Times  of 
Henry  Clay,"  by  Rev.  Calvin  Cotton  (0  vols., 
containing  speeches  and  correspondence,  1846-57; 
revised  edition,  1864);  "Henry  Clay,"  by 
Carl  Schurz  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1887).  In  all  prob- 
ability you  will  find  one  of  these  iu  your  local 
library;  it  is  doubtful  if  .you  will  And  the  speech 
in  a  single- volume  edition. 

"A.  M.  M.  C,"  New  Orleans,  La.— "  (1) 
Kindly  give  me  the  dates  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  since  1815.  (2)  Also,  those  used  in 
this  war  which  were  unknown  in  the  Napoleonic 

wars." 

(1)   The  most  important  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions    since     1815     are:      electro-magnetism 
(1819);      passenger     railroad     (1825);      friction 
matches     (1827);     chloroform    (1831);     carbolic 
acid    (1834);     photography    (1839);     typewriter 
(1843);    electric  telegraph   (1844);    electric  light 
(1844);     sewing-machine    (1846);     ether    (1846); 
electric  locomotive    (1851);    breech-loading  rifle 
(1851);     cocaine    (1855);     bicycle    (1855);     sub- 
marine cable    (1858);    elevator   (1861);    Gatling 
gun  (1862) ;   antiseptic  surgery  (1865) ;   dynamite 
(1868);    air-brake  (1869);    magazine  rifle  (1870); 
telephone    (1876);     phonograph    (1877);     steam- 
plow  (1879);   submarine  (1880);   linotype  (1884); 
automobile    (1885);    kodak    (1888);    kinetoscope 
(1893) ;  x-rays  (1895) ;  wireless  telegraphy  (1896) ; 
airship     (1901);      aeroplane     (1905);      salvarsan 
(1907).      (2)   The  chief  inventions  used  in  the 
present  war,  which  were  unknown  in  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  are  the  steamship,  submarine,  air- 
craft,   explosives,    high-power    guns,    smokeless 
powder,    breech-loading    guns,    rapid-fire    guns, 
revolvers,  automatic  pistols,  telephone,  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  automobile,  and  poisonous  gases. 

"A.  W.  S.,"  Meriden,  Conn. — "Kindly  let 
me  know  if  the  expression:  'He  is  not  fully  con- 
valescent' is  correct,  and  if  it  is  correct,  would  it 
be  synonymous  with  the  expression:  'He  has 
not  fully  recovered '  ?  " 

Convalescence  means  "The  state  of  progressive 
restoration  to  health  and  strength  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  disease."  It  is  a  stage  of  weakness  in  which 
the  patient  makes  progress  toward  restored  health. 
The  word  convalescent  may  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  "recovered  "because"  to  recover  "is"  to  regain 
a  former  state  or  condition  after  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune," and  "  to  convalesce  "  is  "  to  recover  after 
a  sickness;  improve  in  health." 

"E.  C.  S.,"  Pagosa  Springs,  Colo. — "I  have 
very  often  noticed  the  word  'clever'  used  in 
speaking  of  a  young  lady,  as  'A  clever  young 
lady.'     Is  it  in  good  taste  or  proper?  " 

The  word  clever,  as  applied  to  a  young  lady,  is 
perfectly  correct  and  proper,  but  custom  in- 
variably prefers  "bright."  This  is  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  early  New  England  usage 
"clever"  meant  one  having  a  "simple  and  weak 
nature."  To-day  it  means  "obliging,  well- 
disposed"  in  the  United  States;  and  "capable, 
talented,  and  marked  with  an  aptitude  for  learn- 
ing" in  England.  The  equivalent  for  this  En- 
glish meaning  we  have  given  to  the  word  smart. 

"D.  P.  S.,"  Kalispell,  Mont. — "Can  you  tell 
me  the  name  of  the  author  and  where  to  ftnr]  tho 
poem  beginning  as  follows? 

'  Before  Granada's  fated  walls,  encamped  in  proud 

array , 
And  flushed  with  many  a  victory,  the  Spanish 

army  lay. 
Of  all  Granada's  fortresses  but  one  defies  their 

might, 
On   Alphuraet's   minarets    the   crescent   still   is 

bright.  " 

These  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  Polish  poet 
Mickiewicz's  "Moor's  Revenge."     A  translation 


Ready  Always 
for  Instant  Service, 

The  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  for  years  has  been  the  choice 
of  the  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  besides  millions  of  other 
good  and  loyal  Americans — get  in  the  front  ranks — use  a 
Gem — it  measures  up  to  every  "Service"  standard — passes 
every  test  of  strength,  reliability,  efficiency.  Campaigning  for 
pleasure,  or  for  Uncle  Sam,  you  need  the  Gem — slips  easily 
into    kit    or    grip — a    space,    time,     temper    and    money  saver. 


00 


Outfit  includes  razor  complete, 
with  seven  Gem  Damaskeene 
Blades,  shaving  and  stropping 
handle,  in  handsome  case. 
Separate  Set  Gem  Blades — 7  for  35c 
Dealers  Everywhere 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Branch:    591  St.   Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 
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gem    DAMASKEEN   BLAMS 


LEG  FREEDOM 

No  Binding  of  Veins  or  Muscles — the 


Never  Mind 

How  Strong 

You  Are — 


is  made  wide  for  com- 
*  fort  of  muscles  and  free 
circulation   of  veins   and   arteries.     No 
straps  to  bind — no  sagging.     On  and  off  quickly. 
Every  athlete  and  active  man  wants  them. 
Lisle,  25c.  Silk,  50c.  If  not  at  dealer's,  send  his  name  1 
and  price.    THE.THOS.   P.   TAYLOR  CO.,  Dept.  L.  j 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dealers:   Ask  your  jobber,  or  order  sample  dozens 
from  us  without  obligation. 


Wuu  mie  Kimm9 


To-day  it  s  a  battle  of  wits— and  brains  win. 
Muscle  and  brawn  don't  count  so  much  as  they 
used  to.  The  great  question  now  is  "What  do 
you  know?"  It  draws  the  line  between  failure 
and  success,  between  a  poor  job  and  a  good  one. 

What  do  you  know?  Have  you  special  ability? 
Could  you  "make  good  "  in  a  big  job  right  now? 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  have  been  training  men  for  bet- 
ter work  and  bigger  salaries.  They  can  train 
YOU,  no  matter  where  you  live,  what  hours 

I  you  work,  or  how  little  your  education.  Mark  • 
and  mail  the  coupon  and  find  out—  it  won't  I 
obligate  you  in  the  least. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Box    4884 ,  Scranton,  Pa. 
Explain  fully  about  your  Course  in  the  subject  marked  X: 


□  Civil  Engineering 

□  Electrical      " 
□Steam 
□Mining 
□Mechanical    " 

§  Mechanical  Drafting- 
Architectural  Drafting 
ARCHITECTURE 

Name 

A  d dress 


3  ADVERTISING  □  CHEMISTRY 

^Salesmanship  □Illustrating 

I] Commercial  Law  □Farming 

J  Bookkeeping  □Poultry 

^Stenography  Q  French 

J  Civil  Service  □German 

a Ry.  Mail  Service  □Italian 

AUTOMOBILES  Q  SPANISH 


USD 
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)ttM*"t                The  Baths  and  Links 

of  this  most  remarkable  of  all  American 

■rV' 

health  resorts  are  two  irresistible  enemies 
oi    .ill  the  varieties  of  illness  that    besot 

mankind.  The  one  is  an  aid  to  the  other. 
1  sercise  without  enjoyment  is  of  comparatively  little  value,  while  exercise  without 
physical  fitness  is  indeed  a  sorry  undertaking.     Bodily  wellbeing  and  keen,  pleasurable 
< >uidoor   recreation  are   found   in   abundance   and   under   the   most    ideal  scenic  and 
climatic  conditions  at 

THE  GREENBRIER  HOTEL 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia 

The    Bath     1    tablishment    connected    with    the        that  the  soothing  fragrance  of  the  air,  the  revivi- 

< nbrier  is  under  the  direction  of  expert  physi-       fying   tonic   of    the   springs   and   the   beauty   of 

i  ians,  assembled  because  of  their  experience,  and  is        the  country  itself  lend  an  atmosphere  of  enchant- 
Full    equipped  for  giving  every  approved  bath  treat-       ment  to  this  most  famous  of  all  American  health 
ment  known  to  scieni  e.                                                          resorts. 

A  Balm]  Temperature,  due  to  the  ideal  location           An  elaborate  book,  illustrated   in  color,  and  de- 
of  the    place,   invariably   prevails  throughout  the        scriptive  of  the  Greenbrier,  its  baths  and  sports, 
Spring  uiul  Summer  months.     It  is  at  these  seasons        will  be  sent  on  request. 

FRED  STERRY                                                                                 J.  H.  SLOCUM 

Managing  Director                                                                                                             Resident  Manager 

of  hi*   poems   lias   been   published   by  Trubner, 
of  London. 

I.  C.  <;.."  Freehold,  X.  J.— "What  were  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  assassination  of 
Ferdinand  of  lustria.and  particularlj  the  sentence 
imposed  upon  the  assassin?" 

On  June  27,  1914,  Archduke  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  wife  were  on  a  visit  to  Serajevo,  the 
capital  of  Bosnia,  and,  while  driving  from  the 
town  ball,  were  shot  bo  death  bj  a  youth  named 
Gavrio  Prinzips.  The  assassin  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment,  four  of  bis  accom- 
plices were  condemned  to  death,  and  several  others 
received  varying  terms  of  imprisonment. 

"C.  O.  S.,"  Eartsville,  8.  C— "In  speaking  of 
the  Blackfeet  Indians,  am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  singular  is  Blackfeet,  and  the  plural  is 
Blackfeets;  e.g.,  'The  Indians  who  started  the 
raid  were  Blaekfeets'1" 

The  singular  is  Blackfoot,  plural  Blackfeet. 
say  "i'he  Indians  who  started  the  raid  were 
Blackfeet." 

"G.  R.,"  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  'continuous  voyage'?  " 

A  continuous  voyage  is  one  viewed  with  respect 
to  the  actual  and  intended  destination  of  the 
vessel  or  cargo,  or  of  both.  In  certain  eases 
involving  the  neutral  character  of  a  voyage,  it 
has  been  held  that  the  voyage  was  continuous 
where,  notwithstanding  an  intermediate  entry 
or  transfer  of  cargo  in  a  neutral  port,  the  ultimate 
destination  was  a  belligerent  port. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Niagara 
totheSea, 


. 


Arriving  at 

Historic  Quebec 

Every  hour  of  this  wonderful 
a"  -ater  journey  has  its  reve- 
lation of  beauty  and  historic 
interest  —  Niagara,   the    Sub- 
lime.   Toronto  —  "The  Queen 
City  of  Canada,"  the  Venetian- 
like    Thousand    Islands, 
the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  Canadian 
Metropolis  Montreal,  the  mir- 
icle-working  shrine  of  Ste. 
Anne   de    Beaupre  —  an    hour 
from    Quebec,   the    stupendous    Capes 
"Trinity"   and    "Eternity"  —  higher 
than  Gibraltar  —  are  all  on  this  route. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated 
booklet,  map  and  guide,  to  John 
F.  Pierce,  Ass't  Traffic  Manager, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  115 
R.  &  O.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 


CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park— ASHEV1LLE— North  Carolina 

i  ii  hospitality — "The  best  Inn  South." 
lorlousnow  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 
Perfect  Golf     Perfect  Conditions 
v.  i        for  Booklet.         Open  the  Year  Round 
IN    AMERICA— AN     ENGLISH     INN 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

Attractive  Log  Cabin  and 
Bungalow  Life,  Comfortable 
Hotels  and  Club  Houses  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness. 
Moderate  prices. 

Wonderful  blue-green  bays  and  silvery 
lakes,  abounding  with  salmon,  trout, 
gaspereaux,  and  deep  sea  fish. 

IT'S   REAL   VACATION 

with  canoe,  rod,  and  camera 

Only  a  Day's  journey  from  New  York 
and  Overnight  from  Boston 

"Yarmouth  Line"  steamers  connect  with 

Dominion  Atlantic  Ry. 

Write  for  particulars  on  Tour  _Y<». 
R.  U.  Parker,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 


TOURIST   BOOK  FREE 

Showing  colored  views  of 
the  unrivaled  scenic  and 
tourist  attractions  of 

The  State  of  Washington 

&  e  i is  snowcapped  moun- 
tains, primeval  forests,  na- 
tional   parks,    inland   seas, 
lakes  and  unique  cities. 
Write 
M.  Honell.  See.  of  State,  Dept.  A,  Olympla,  Wash. 


Adirondacks 


Homelike  bote]  on  shores 
Upper  Chateaugay  Lake  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Sen.1  for  txxiklet. 
"Morrisons,"  Lvon  Mountain,  -N.  Y. 


An  Accident 


is  liable  to  happen  to 


dearest  friend.     Preparedness — knowing  what  to 
do  till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life    t  that 
friend.    Get  "Emergency  Notes,"  Di .  Bui 
book,  and  be  prepared.     Cloth,  50c  postpaid,  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  <&  AGENTS 


GET  into  biggest  money  making  end  auto- 
mobile business — replacing  necessary  equip- 
ment. Live,  ambitious  men  wanted  as  special 
factory  representatives,  exclusive  territory 
taking  orders  for  tops,  top  coverings,  seat 
covers,  "Stik-Tite"  Windows.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  capital  required.  No  competi- 
tion. Copyrighted  system  protects  you.  Free 
catalog,  samples,  full  details. 

CINCINNATI  AUTO  SPECIALTY  CO. 

Dept.  D57,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.Salesman — 56,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  $25.00  Weekly  Sick 
Benefit.  #10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
5250.000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals. Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  A Uwine,  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  MORGAN   ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  lor  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free_.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  1).  i '. 


A  man  crfn  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


REAL    ESTATE 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  \\  rite  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAYES,  Industrial  Commiss'r, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 

Manufacturer  wants  a  man  to  introduce  a 
new  line  of  steel  shelving  in  industrial  plants. 
Prefer  man  who  is  experienced  and  can  inter 
view  and  influence  highest  class  of  firms. 
Must  be  strictly  high  grade  in  every  n 
State  full  qualifications  and  age.  Replies 
solicited  only  from  those  who  are  confident 
they  can  make  good. 

Box  D.  L.,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 


WANTED. — A  young  man  as  employment 
manager  for  a  large  concern.  Must  beAmei- 
ican  born,  college  educated,  willing  to  learn 
and  use  modem  method  of  selection.  Send 
with  application  three  unretouched  photc- 
graphs,  full  face,  full  profile  and  full  figui.  . 
showing  hands. Box  A.  B.  C,  Literary  Digest. 


FREE  to  every  man  who  shaves — a  Shaving 
Brush,  if  you  introduce  it  to  one  of  your 
friends.  Something  new.  Gives  shaving 
sanitation-satisfaction. 

CHARLES  \V.  SAUER,  Jr.,  Mgr. 
200  Fifth  Avenue  Nevi   York  City 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DUPLICATING     DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  |1  up.  50  to  5  5  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

PERSONAL     POWER 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and  winning  personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  svill  immensely  increase  the  capacity  for 
achieving  bigger  financial  and  intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions  foi 
strengthening  the  faculty  for  reading  men  and  understanding  human  nature,  and  the 
basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite  action. 

Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary  says:  "  This  ;'?  a  well-written,  strongly  expressed  book,  and  will  have 
a  good  influence  upon  all  who  read  it,  particularly  young  men.  More  books  like  it  should  be 
published  and  read." 

Cloth,  Over  300  pages.     $1.75  net;   average  carriage  charges,  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SEE   THE   GRANDEUR   OF  THE   CODY   ROAD   IN   YELLOWSTONE   PARK 


LAST  year,  by  special  action  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  Cody  Road  in 
fellowstone  Park  was  perfected  and  opened 
o  the  public. 

nhe  Superintendent  of  National  Parks  rec- 
ommended this  action,  describing  the  Cody 
load  in  his  report  as  the  "most  beautiful 
art  of  Yellowstone  Park" — a  statement 
ndorsed  enthusiastically  by  the  thousands 
f  tourists  who  in  1916  saw  it  for  the  first 
ime. 

'here  is  a  peculiar  romance  and  interest  sur- 
Dunding  Cody  Road,  associated  as  it  is  with 
adian  battles  and  old-time  frontier  days 
-days  of  Owen  Wister's  "Virginian;"  days 
f  the  romantic  activities  of  that  famous 
Id  scout  "Buffalo  Bill,"  after  whom  the 
>wn  of  Cody  was  named. 

America's  three  great  Parks 
including  Cody  Road  on  one  trip 

n  one  circle  trip  over    one  splendid  and 
spendable  railroad— the  Burlington  Route — 


you  may  visit  the  entire  National  Park 
region:  Yellowstone,  including  Cody  Road- 
Glacier;  Rocky  Mountain  (Estes);  and  Colo- 
rado Springs,  with  Manitou,  Garden  of  the 
Gods  and  Pike's  Peak  near-by. 

And  if  you  go  to  or  return  from  Yellowstone 
by  its  Eastern  entrance,  you  can  see  Cody 
Road  at  no  extra  cost—  you  can  motor  over 
its  ninety  miles  of  perfect  government-built 
highway  through  some  of  the  most  inspiring 
mountain  scenery  in  the  world.  This  motor 
trip  is  made  on  regular  daily  schedule  and 
provides  for  everything  to  make  the  trip 
comfortable  and  pleasant. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip 

Call  on  your  local  railroad  ticket  agent,  or 
write  to  the  nearest  Burlington  representa- 
tive. See  list  opposite.  These  men  have  them- 
selves made  the  trip;  they  have  planned 
hundreds  of  such  trips  for  others,  and  you 
will  find  their  advice  invaluable  in  plan- 
ning yours.  If  you  cannot  see  them  in  per- 
son, they  will  send  you  illustrated  descriptive 


literature  containing  maps  and  complete 
information,  and  gladly  make  all  arrange- 
ments for  your  complete  tour. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  1122-23  Brown-Marx  Bldg., 

RrkcfkS'  I???.,  "ill General  Southern  Ageni 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  264  Washington  St., 

BUFF^N^.,  200  Ell.Stl  ^uaaredBfdT'r  **"" 

CH.clc'o.'.ll-    i4.  So:  c:lal;rkaVsetHn8  **«''  Afien' 

CIN^IN^'oHlO,  a^Effi^SMS':  DePt 

dai  As%Txas;  7,1  sU»t2*SB8?  Pass'r  Agenl 

Mark  Ford General    i..„, 

DENVER,  COLO.,  701  Seventeenth  St.?  g 

S.  R.  Drury General  Agent.  Pass'r  llem 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  701   Walnut   St.,  P' 

.,^„.*i.S-  Jones Southwestern  Pass'r  Win 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..  St.  Charles  Hotel. 

G.  B.  Magruder City  Pass'r  and  Frt    \genr 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  1184  Broadway      anu  r"    ABe,u 

rv«AuV'-»B#Dgerr. General  Agent,  Pass'r  Depi. 

OMAHA,  NEB.,  Farnam  and  Sixteenth  Sts., 

J.  B.  Reynolds Citv  Pass'r  \i>enr 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  836  Chestnut  S™  * 

Wm.  Austin,  Gen'l  Agt.,  Frt.  and  Pass'r  Deoi 

PITTSBURGH,   PA.,  506   Smithfield   St. 

W.  B.  Byrne Traveling  Pass'r  \t>e..i 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  305  North  Broadway; 

J.  G.  Delaplaine City  Pass'r  Agent 

P.  S.  Eustis,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &Q.  R.  R.,  Biudington  Bldg.,  Chicago  y 
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Between  the  Devil  and   the  Smoke  Inspector 

If  your  big  building  hasn't  a  Kewanee  Smokeless 
Boiler  in  it,  you  are  standing  between  the  Devil  and  the  Smoke 
Inspector.  And  one  of  'em's  "  goin'  to  git  you  if  you  don't 
watch  out." 

On  the  one  hand  is  a  devil  of  an  increase  in  hard  coal  prices.  On  the 
other  side  is  the  Smoke  Inspector  with  his  bad  eye  fixed  on  your  smoke 
stack.  If  you  stick  to  hard  coal,  your  profits  will  look  like  this:  "000."  If 
you  burn  soft  coal  and  make  thick,  gummy  black  smoke,  here  comes  the 
saucy  Smoke  Inspector  with  a  warrant.     How  do  you  like  the  picture? 


Kewanee 


Smokeless  Boilers 
Burn  Any  Coal 

Get  a  Kewanee  Smokeless'  Boiler  Heating  your  building.  Then  you  don't  need  to  lose  a 
minute's  sleep — because  a  Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  burns  any  coal — and  burns  the  cheapest 
stuff  ever  dug  out  of  a  mine  without  making  enough  smoke  to  blacken  a  lady's  handkerchief. 

It's  the  best  insurance  against  a  jumping  coal  market  you  can  get.  And  remember 
when  you  burn  soft  coal  smokelessly  you  don't  waste  any  of  it.  And  that  means  a  big 
cut  in  your  heating  costs. 

KEWANEE:  BOILER  COMPANY 

KEWANEE,   ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,  Tanks,    Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 
Chicago    New  York    St.  Louis    Kansas  City    Minneapolis    Pittsburgh    Salt  Lake  City 
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NATION-WIDE  PROHIBITION  AS  A  WAR  -  MEASURE—  This  important  proposal,  which  would  affect  everybody  a,  the  United 
States,  has  led  the  editors  of  The  Literary  Digest  to  ask  the  press  of  all  the  States  now  dry  to  tell  frankly  how  prohibition  works,  and 
whether  they  would  recommend  it  to  the  "  wet"  States.  A  perfectly  impartial  presentation  of  their  replies  will  appear  in  our  next  issw  . 
This  is  the  first  noti-partizan  attempt  of  the  kind  ever  made,  and  the  result  is  most  illuminating,  and  will  interest  every  one,  from  brewers 
to  bishops.     Advance  orders  should  be  placed  NOW,  as  the  edition  will  be  limited. 
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TAKING  VIMY  RIDGE. 


CANADIANS  ADVANCING    OVER  THE   CREST 


THE  « VICTORY  "  HINDENBURG   RETREATED   TO 


SINCE  HINDENBURG'S  "RETREAT  TO  VICTORY" 
he  has  lost  to  Generals  Haig  and  Nivelle  the  two  main 
buttresses  of  his  new  "impregnable"  line,  while  the  entire 
German  Army,  which  was  to  be  saved  from  the  Allied  guns,  has 
been  more  than  decimated.  This,  if  the  war-dispatches  do  not 
deceive  us,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  German  "strategic  retire- 
ment" which  took  place  in  March,  and  which,  German  military 
writers  assured  us,  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  great  victory. 
When  the  Germans  withdrew  on  the  center,  between  Arras  and 
Soissons,  the  British  and  French  began  their  series  of  alternating 
blows  on  the  Arras  and  Soissons  fronts,  won  the  supposedly  un- 
conquerable Vimy  Ridge  and  Craonne  1  lateau,  and  took,  between 
April  9  and  May  9,  more  than  fifty  thousand  prisoners,  nearly 
five  hundred  cannon,  and  almost  a  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory.  "If  this  is  the  result  of  a  defeat,  then  we  are  willing  to 
go  on  being  defeated,"  declares  Major-General  Maurice,  of  the 
British  War  Office,  who  adds:  "Our  Arras  offensive  is  much 
bigger  than  the  Somme,  and  our  next  offensive  will  be  bigger 
Than  Arras." 

In  this  same  thirty-day  period,  according  to  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Simonds,  the  German  losses  in  killed  and  wounded  have  been 


not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  making,  with  the 
prisoners,  a  loss  in  man-power  of  three  hundred  thousand.  This 
is  more  than  a  tenth  of  all  the  German  forces  in  the  field,  if  an 
estimate  given  out  at  the  French  Headquarters  is  correct.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate  "the  strength  of  the  German  forces 
totaled,  on  April  1,  219  divisions,  each  comprising  a  maximum 
of  from  10,000  to  12,000  combatants,  or,  in  all,  2,628,000  men." 
About  76  of  these  divisions,  we  are  told,  were  then  on  the  Russian, 
Roumanian,  and  Macedonian  fronts,  leaving  on  the  Western 
front  about  1,700,000  men,  of  whom  more  than  500,000  were 
held  back  of  the  lines  as  a  strategic  reserve.  Opposed  to  these 
forces,  we  read  in  a  Washington  dispatch,  which  claims  to  de- 
rive its  information  from  the  visiting  War  Commissions,  "the 
Entente  has  under  arms  in  France  6,000,000  men,  of  whom  at 
least  3,000,000  can  be  rated  as  combatants  in  the  line  and  the 
strategic  reserve."  The  Kaiser  himself,  in  a  message  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey — according  to  a  Reuter  dispatch — refers  to  the 
superiority  of  his.  foes  on  the  Western  front  "in  numbers  and 
material." 

Here,  where  the  British  and  French,  in  rhythmic  alternation, 
are  blasting  their  way  toward  Douai  and  Laon,  the  two  piers 
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*  cents;  postage  to  Canada,  85  cents  a  year;  other  foreign 
postage,  $2.00  a  year.  BACK  NUMBERS,  not  over  three  months  old,  25 
cents  each;  over  three  months  old,  $1.00  each.  SEMIANNUAL  INDEXES, 
issued  in  January  and  July,  will  be  sent  free  to  subscribers  who  apply  for 
them.  RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  ad- 
dress-label; subscription  including  the  month  named.  CAUTION:  If  date 
Is  not  properly  extended  after  each  payment,  notify  publishers  promptly. 
Instructions  for  RENEWAL,  DISCONTINUANCE,  or  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
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terrupted and  their  files  broken  in  case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expira- 


tion. Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  assumed  that  continuous  service 
is  desired;  still,  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us  with  reasonable 
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hi  Hindi  aburg  line,  the  Gi  rman  command  hurls  a  3uco  3sion 

furious  counter-attai  I  < >osil  red,  in  a 

de6perat(  determination  to  stem  th<  tide.  <)n  May  7,  tho 
9ituatioj  wa  thus  described  b;  b-thur  S  Draper  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  \'u  ,>  ork  Tribum  . 

"  For  the  time  being  all  idea  of  a  □  -  I  or  the  capture  of 


A   BRITISH   OFFICER    LEADING    HIS   MEN    OUT  OF  THE   TRENCHES. 
This  photogn.pl,  shows  the  launching  of  a  raiding  party  against  the  German  positions.    A  German 
shell  is  bursting  just  beyond  the  end  of  the  sap  trench  whose  shelter  the  men  are  leaving. 


positions  has  faded  on  either  side.  Both  forces  are  now  locked 
fasl  m  a  fight  to  a  finish  and  the  victories  arc  not  in  the  amount 
of  ground  gained  but  in  the  men  put  out  of -action. 

'The  greatest  accumulation  of  guns  in  the  world's  history 
fires  unceasingly,  killing  men  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  and  the 
Infantry  follows  up  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  the  bloodiest 
battles  of  medieval  history 

■The  German  casualties  average  10,000  daily." 

And  two  days  later  a  London  dispatch  quoted  "a  high  mili- 
tary official"  as  saying: 

"The  question  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  ground  on  the  West  front 

is  one  of  entirely  minor  importance. 

The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  may 

}us1  as  well  be  fought  in  the  present 

locality  as  anywhere  else.    There  is 

no   intention   of  breaking    through 

the  German  Army  lines.     Instead. 

we    want    to  break  down  the  Cier- 

inan  Army. 

'"Now  we    are    fighting   for   the 

Drocourt-Queant  line,  which  is  the 

oul\    remaining  defense  of  Douai. 

It'   that  goes,  then  Hindenburg  has 

but  little  alternative  except  a  re- 
treat. And  it  won't  be  without 
Loss.  Realizing  that  eventuality, 
lie  is  fighting  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  trying  to  break  our  attack. 

"Our  losses  have  certainly  been 
high,  but  the  German  losses  of  the 
last  three  weeks  have  been  terrific 
far  more  than  in  the  beginning 
of  the  battle  of  Arras.  The  British 
artillery  has  attained  almost  to  per- 
fection. Several  times  our  barrage 
has  completely  wiped  out  attacking 
battalions." 

This  artillery  superiority,  writes 
another  correspondent,  is  "immense 
and    overwhelming,"    the    British 
tiring   "at    least    ten  shells  to  the 
i  lermans'  one."     And  British  casu- 
alties in  the  Arras  offensive,  according  to  Andrew  Bonar  Law, 
of  the  British  War  Council,  are  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  fewer 
than  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme.     Asked  whether  tho  terrific 
struggle  raging  on  this  point  would  continue,  one  of  the  com- 


manding officer*  -aid:     'Yes,  to-morrow  and  the  next  day,  and 
so  on  until  ■  ><ion."     I  >u  May  4  the  British  fore, B| 

s  Mr.  Balfour,  had  taken  ground  "two  weeks  ahead  of  their 
ai  tacking  schedule." 

A  French  view  of  the  situation  on  the  Western  front  is  sup- 
plied  by  the  following  dispatch  to  the  \.  v,   York   World: 

"As    an    expert    axman    cutting 

down  a  tree  chops  first  on  one  aide, 
then  on  the  other,  so  the  British  and 
French  are  driving  home  alterna,t< 
Mow-  against  the  Germans,  with 
never  a  let-up. 

"There  are  alreadj  two  cruel 
gashes  in  the  Hindenburg  line  ,,,,, 
between  Lens  and  Arras,  the  other 
between  Soissons  and  Champagne 
and  they  grow  deeper  and  deeper  as 
the    Allied   steel  cleaves  toward  the 

heart  of  the  enemy  fiber 

"Nearly  the  entire  length  of  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  running  alon^ 
the  ridge  from  Laft'aux  to  Craonne, 
is  now  held  by  the  French,  whose 
guns  thus  dominate  the  Ailette  River 
Valley,  beyond  which  there  is  no 
natural  obstacle  before  Laon. 

"The  gravity  of  the  situation  has 
caused  Hindenburg  to  pour  his  cher- 
ished divisions,  forming  his  "strategic 
reserve,'  into  the  British  and  French 
furnaces. 
'There  has  been  no  curtailment  of  the  wasteful  expenditure 
of  German  lives,  as  the  German  Staff  seeks  to  hold  the  West 
front  positions.  Unable  to  face  or  stem  the  terrific  blast  of 
the  French  attacks,  the  Crown  Prince  has  resorted  to  counter- 
attacks. 

"And  here,  too,  he  finds  himself  bitterly  disappointed,  as  the 
marvelous  new  French  mobile  batteries  are  following  close 
behind  the  infantry  and  supporting  them  with  deadly  and 
accurate  gunnery  when  the  German  assault-waves  debouch  in 
the  attempt  to  win  back  the  lost  positions. 

"Straight  through  the  most  vital  sector  of  this  most  vital 
front  the  French  troops  are  pounding  their  way,  altho,  in  full 


Canadian  War  Records.     Copyright  Reservod. 

CANADIANS  ON  VIMY   RIDGE   PREPARING  FOR  THE   COUNTER-ATTACK. 

Machine  guns  are 


Until  newly  captured  positions  are  organized,   sheU-holes   do  duty  as  trenches. 

being  placed  to  meet  the  expected  German  charge. 


cognizance  of  the  importance  of  the  Soissons-Champagne  front, 
Hindenburg  had  massed  men  and  guns  there  so  heavily  that  he 
thought  the  position  impregnable. 

"The  French  troops,  and  French  officers,  too,  regarded  the 
German  barrier  as  insurmountable  until  recently,  when  the  new 
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bigger  guus  and  greater,  deadlier  shells  appeared  in  volumes  such 
as  no  soldier  ever  before  dreamed  of. 

"With  the  French  aviators  masters  of  the  air,  the  French 
guns  and  gunners  outclassing  the  Krupp  pieces  and  the  German 
artillerymen,  and  the  French  infantrymen  performing  as  effi- 
ciently as  ever.  General  Nivelle  is  dealing  his  methodical, 
inexorable  strokes,  confident  of  achieving  his  purpose,  and 
mindful  only  of  sparing  his  men  as  much  as  he  can." 

In  the  fighting  of  May  5  and  6  the  French  carried  the  Craonne 
Plateau,  established  control  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the  twenty- 
mile  highroad  which  runs  along  this  ridge  north  of  the  Aisne, 
and  took  more  than 
six  thousand  prisoners. 
This  blow,  we  are  told, 
is  of  first-class  impor- 
tance, as  the  captured 
positions  bear  about 
the  same  relations  to 
Laon,  the  southern 
pivot  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  line,  as  Vimy 
Ridge  bears  to  the 
northern  end.  Of  the 
military  importance  of 
Laon  the  war-expert  of 
the  New  York  Times 
wrote  on  May  6: 

"Laon  is  the  pivot  of 
the  new  German  line, 
the  point  on  which  it 
swings  from  north  and 
south  to  east  and  west. 
It  was  excellently 
chosen  to  fill  this  func- 
tion by  reason  of  the 
topographical  character 
of  the  country  south 
and  west  of  it.  The 
German  choice,  how- 
over,  has   made    Laon 

the  most  important  point  in  the  entire  German  line  in  the 
West,  not  excepting  those  centers  further  north  which  have 
been  previously  mentioned.  Therefore,  it  would  hardly  seem 
to  be  within  the  bounds  of  reason  that  the  French  could 
accomplish  the  task  of  turning  this  position,  as  the  menace  to 
the  German  line  is  so  perfectly  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
student  of  military  affairs  that  Germany  could  not  but  make 
every  possible  provision  for  its  defense.  In  a  sense,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Germans  defending  the  Laon  position  to 
withdraw  without  positive  disaster.  But  the  results  would  be 
so  serious  that  vigorous  action  by  the  French — and  they  havo 
shown  themselves  capable  of  the  most  vigorous  action — might 
well  turn  the  withdrawal  into  something  very  much  akin  to  dis- 
aster. Tke  advance,  however,  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage 
where  this  is  a  probability,  but  the  menace  is,  nevertheless,  pres- 
ent, and  continued  success  in  this  region  will  threaten  not  only 
Laon,  but  the  entire  country  between  St.  Quentin  and  the  line 
of  the  Suippes  River." 

Berlin  dispatches  speak  of  the  present  British  and  French 
offensive  as  a  "failure"  because  it  "has  not  <:  broken  through" 
the  German  hues ;  and  they  describe  the  fighting  as  a  "  defensive 
victory"  for  the  Germans  because  it  gains  time  for  the  ['-boats 
to  starve  England.  These  dispatches  claim  for  Germans- 
superiority  in  the  air,  a  German  War  Office  report  stating  that 
in  April  "the  enemy  lost  362  airplanes  and  29  captive  balloons, 
while  we  lost  only  74  airplanes  and  10  captive  balloons."  In 
a  birthday  message  to  the  Crown  Prince  on  May  7,  the  Kaiser 
declares  his  confidence  that  all  his  battle-lines  will  "continue 
invincible": 

"In  grateful  spirit  and  with  full  confidence  I  look  upon  your 
battle-front  and  our  other  battle-fronts  imperturbably  resisting 
all  attacks.     They  will  continue  invincible." 

German  military  writers,  we  are  told,  now  speak  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  as  a  living,  mobile  wall,  which,  by  means  of  its 


PART  OF  THE   "IMPREGNABLE"   HINDENBURG   LINE 
Now  in  French  hands. 


various  switch-lines,  can  bend  backward  and  forward  as  if  moving 
on  so  many  hinges.  "Now,  however,"  says  a  British  corre- 
spondent, "  the  men  of  this  living  wall  are  fighting  behind  great 
barriers  of  their  dead."     In  a  Paris  dispatch  of  May  7,  we  read: 

'That  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  is  prepared  to  make 
every  sacrifice  on  land  to  give  time  for  the  submarine  campaign 
to  make  good  at  sea  is  the  consensus  of  leading  French  and  Swiss 
military  writers.  The  German  leaders,  it  is  said,  dare  not  let  the 
people  at  home  know  the  real  situation  of  the  Army,  and  are  there- 
fore striving  to  hold  a  rough  semblance  of  the  original  en- 
trenched line  to  gain 
time  for  the  submarine 
to  play  havoc  with 
Allied  shipping. 

' '  The  fierceness  of 
the  German  attacks 
wherever  the  Hinden- 
burg line  has  been 
dented  by  the  Allies 
is  taken  to  show  how 
fearful  [the  German 
high  command  is  of 
allowing  German  sol- 
diers to  think  their 
positions  may  not  after 
all  be  impregnable. 
Prisoners  exhibit  a 
childlike  faith  in  [the 
invincibility  of  the 
Hindenburg  line  even 
when  captured  in  its 
ruins  after  the  French 
shell-fire  had  wrecked 
their  entrenchments. 

"Their  assertion  in- 
variably is  that  this 
was  a  weakened  sector, 
which,  however,  "will 
soon  be  recaptured  and 
reconsolidated.  Wher- 
ever the  Hindenburg 
line  is  menaced  the 
Prussian  Guards  and 
the  crack  Bavarian  regiments  are  called  into  play  by  the 
Crown  Prince  to  retake  it. 

"But  following  in  line  with  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
Somme  last  summer,  neither  the  French  nor  the  British  have  yet- 
lost  a  position  they  had  taken  and  consolidated,  altho  on  several 
occasions  they  fell  back  after  momentarily  sweeping  forward 
too  far." 

"Nothing  like  the  sustained  efforts  of  the  British  and  the 
French  in  then*  present  offensives  has  been  recorded  during  the 
war,",  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Boston  Transcript 
finds  in  the  situation  conclusive  evidence  "that  Hindenburg 
can  not  withstand  the  gnawing  assaults  of  the  Allies,  and  that 
he  is  steadily  being  forced  into  such  another  withdrawal  as 
that  into  which  the  former  and  similar  Allied  operations  on  the 
Somme  forced  him."  And  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
we  read: 

"A*  month  ago  it  was  still  possible  to  anticipate  the  develop- 
ment of  large-scale  operations  elsewhere  than  in  the  West.  It 
was  assumed,  indeed,  that  the  German  retirement  then  under 
way  was  the  preliminary  to  a  Hindenburg  stroke  in  one  of  several 
conceivable  quarters — against  Italy,  against  Russia,  against  Salo- 
niki.  To-day  it  is  manifest  that  no  such  extension  of  active 
operations  will  come.  .  .  .  Even  if  Hindenburg  had  contemplated 
a  drive  against  Petrograd,  or  against  Italy,  or  against  Saloniki, 
he  has  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  men  for  such  an  enterprise. 
The  strategic  reserve  which  may  have  been  kept  waiting  for 
such  a  stroke  is  now  being  employed  to  build  up  the  'rampart 
of  living  flesh'  which  the  Germans  have  erected  against  the 
Allied  guns  east  of  Arras  and  on  the  Aisne." 

This  means,  writes  Mr.  Simonds  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  "an  actual  strategic  victory  has  been  won  by  the  Allies 
up  to  the  present  moment."  As  a  consequence,  this  authority 
goes  on  to  say,  "the  Germans  have  lost  the  initiative  which 
they  sought  to  regain  by  their  retreat  in  March." 
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PATRIOTISM,    EAST    WD    WEST 


WHEN  GOVERNOR  BOYLE,  of  Nevada,  came  Easl 
to  attend  the  Governors'  <  !onf<  rence  al  Washington 
be  confident^  expected  to  find  a  much  more  militanl 
brand  of  patriotism  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than  existed 
al  his  home,  bul  before  returning  he  told  a  reporter  thai  in  the 
matter  of  being  awake  to  the  war  the  Easl  "has  the  Wosl  tied 
and  no  more."  h  was  the  Governor  -  guess  thai  the  Wesl  was 
thorough^  awakened  bj  the  publication  of  the  Zimmermann 
mmi.  Marshal  Joffre  and  Mr.  Viviani,  after  their  reception  in 
Chicago,  st.   Louis,   Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere,  remarks  the 


A  PICTURE  THAT  NEEDS  NO  CAPTION". 

— New  York  Tribune. 

* 

Washington  Herald,  are  able  to  tell  some  people  how  miserably 
they  "have  mistaken  the  spirit  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  country 
about  the  war-project  on  which  the  nation  has  embarked." 
The  Herald  has  heard  "the  Middle  West  denounced  by  com- 
placent Washington  officialdom  as  flabby  and  pacifist."  It  has 
"heard  military  men  sneer  at  its  provincialism."  Rut,  it  adds, 
"we  have  also  seen  how  effectively  it  turned  on  its  deriders 
when  the  lest  came."  Western  writers  have  not  been  slow  to 
take  advantage  of  the  recruiting  returns  showing  Western 
States  leading  the  East.  "In  view  of  the  loud  talk  about 
patriotism  for  the  pasl  two  years  across  the  Alleghanies,"  re- 
marks Mr.  William  Allen  White,  of  Kansas,  "we  who  are  really 
doing  our  pari  in  furnishing  soldiers  and  sailors  might  well 
consider  the  puzzle  of  the  Easl  and  the  flabbiness  of  Nev  En- 
gland." "Wha1  is  the  matter  with  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard 
States,"  asks  the  Omaha  World  Herald  in  an  editorial  accusing 
the  East  of  "Head-line  Patriotism."     Ami  it  answers: 

"For  nearlj  three  years,  through  their  newspapers  and  public 
men.  they  set  up  a  lusty  clamor  for  war.  They  were  foremost 
in  professing  to  be  ashamed  of  President  Wilson's  peaceful 
policy.  They  exulted  when  war  finallv  was  declared.  They  are 
demanding  that  it  be  prosecuted  without  delay  and  to  the 
limit  of  our  strength.  Then-  banquet  and  head-line  patriotism 
is  nonpareil. 

"But  they  are  last  at  the  recruiting-offices 


"The  Wesl  made  n<.  effort  to  goad  the  Government  into  war. 
It-  temper  was  pacific  even  tinder  enormous  provocation.  Bui 
now  thai  war  is  upon  us  the  West  is  giving  its  sons  to  their 
country's  cause  while  the  East  is  gnawing  bloody  bones  at 
banquets  and  m  newspaper  offices,  ami  sending' swarms  of 
lobbyists  to  Washington  to  protest  against   war-taxation." 

With  characteristic  vdgor  the  Chicago  Tribune  pays  its  respects 
to  the  East,  noting  thai  up  to  the  date  of  its  writing  Illinois  had 
produced  nearly  half  I  he  quota  of  enlistments  and  neighboring 
Indiana  66  per  cent.,  while  the  best  of  the  Eastern  States, 
Pennsylvania,  could  -how  but  one-third  and  New  York  21  per 
cent.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"If  we  maj  be  permitted  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  record, 
we  will  say  t  hat  New  York  gives  us  an  acute  pain.  It  has  been 
the  center  of  Boche  loathing  since  the  war  began.  Meetings  to 
denounce  Germany,  to  rescue  Belgium,  to  restore  Servia,  to 
annihilate  'the  linn'  have  been  meat  and  drink  to  New  York 
and  to  New  England  for  nearly  three  years.  War:  nothing  less 
than  red,  relentless  war,  was  what  we  have  understood  New 
York  thirsted  for.  Only  the  incredible  callousness  of  the  West, 
l  he  sodden,  selfish  materialism  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
shameless  pro-Germanism  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  etc., 
prevented  New  York  and  its  neighbors  of  the  East  from  flinging 
1  hemselves  upon  the  enemy  of  humanity  and  civilization 

"But  now  we  come  to  what  in  this  crude  region  we  call  the 
show-down.  Nearly  three  years  of  Boche  loathing  and  prepared- 
ness parading  and  free  and  unlimited  war-talk  leave  New  York, 
the  Empire  State,  about  the  tenth  on  the  recruiting  list." 

In  the  East  the  New  York  Sun  admits  the  shame.  The  truth 
is,  it  says,  "the  recruiting  record  of  New  York,  as  compared 
with  the  rolls  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  is  enough 
to  give  anybody  an  acute  pain."  The  Sun  thinks  it  is  "time  for 
New-Yorkers  to  subject  themselves  to  a  severe  course  of  self- 
examination."  Tho  "they  have  believed  themselves  on  the 
very  firing-line  of  patriotism,  enlistment  figures  put  them  back 
somewhere  behind  the  field-kitchens."  The  New  York  Evening 
Post  concedes  the  force  of  the  Western  retorts,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  West  has  in  proportion  to  population  furnished 
many  more  recruits  than  the  East.     It  thinks  that — 

'The  particularly  crushing  thing  for  the  East  is  the  revela- 
1  ion  to  it  of  its  own  blindness  about  the  West.  It  had  become 
customary  hereabouts  to  speak  of  the  Western  States  as  far 
behind  us  in  vigilant  and  vivid  patriotism.  They  were  com- 
paratively cold  about  the  war  in  Europe.  We  even  had  to  send 
them  missionaries  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  true  army  gospel. 
But  it,  looks  now  as  if  the  West  would  havo  to  send  missionaries 
East,  as  the  converts  there  put  to  shame  the  preachers  here." 

Reports  of  total  Army  enlistments  to  May  7  showed  that 
Nevada  was  the  first  State  to  fill  its  quota.  Twelve  of  the 
eighteen  States  furnishing  over  1,000  recruits  apiece  were  in  the 
West  or  Middle  West  as  follows: 


Illinois..    5,586 

Pennsylvania 5,014 

New  York 4,165 

Indiana 3^995 

Michigan [    [  2i490 

Texas 2,395 

Missouri 2  325 

Ohio     '.'.'.'.'.  1^20 

Georgia. 1,759 


California 1,722 

Iowa 1,683 

Kansas 1,527 

Massachusetts 1,328 

Oregon 1,224 

New  Jersey 1,179 

Kentucky 1,143 

Minnesota 1,118 

Nebraska 1,063 


At  the  foot  of  the  list  at  this  date  were  Vermont  with  25; 
•Delaware  with  31;  New  Mexico  with  68;  Arizona  with  76,  and 
New  Hampshire  with  81. 

On  May  10.  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  pointed  out 
that  the  Middle  West  is  furnishing  many  more  recruits  for  the 
Marine  Corps  than  any  other  section  of  the  country.  The 
same  paper  quotes  the  assistant  who  culls  out  valuable  sugges- 
tions From  inventors  for  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  to  show 
1  hat  the  Wesl  is  not  behind  the  East  in  furnishing  that  inventive 
genius  that  is  expected  to  help  win  the  war.  The  flood  of 
inventions  and  suggestions,  says  this  authority, 

"comes  from  every  State  and  big  city.  .  .  .  'Traditional 
Yankee  ingenuity'  of  New  England  has  been  excelled  by  the 
West,    which   is   sending   in    more    suggestions  and  inventions 

(hnn   any  other  section." 
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OUR   WAR-PREPARATIONS   LAGGING 

MEMORIES  of  disastrous  unpreparedness  in  our  former 
wars  are  recalled  by  some  editors  who  survey  the  lack 
of  actual  accomplishment  in  our  first  thirty  days  of 
war.  Their  criticisms  of  the  officials  responsible  are  not  euphe- 
mistic. We  have  been  plauniug,  not  doing,  it  is  said,  and  the 
Boston  Transcript  (lud.  Rep.)  predicts  an  explosion  in  Washing- 
ton the  like  of  which  the  nation  has  not  witnessed  since  the  war 
with  Spain.  The  sooner  this  explosion  comes  the  better  for  the 
country,  according  to  this  journal.  Of  opposition  journals,  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  is  making  the  most  exhaustive  cam-' 
paign  perhaps  toward  wakefulness.  As  one  of  its  correspon- 
dents in  the  capital  says,  this  country  is  "at  war  but  not  in 
it,"  and  he  quotes  one  of  the  President's  "most  communi- 
cative advisers"  as  saying: 

"Don't  fool  the  American  people.  I  am  afraid  there  is  an 
impression  through  the  land  that  a  very  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished.  This  is  a  time  of  all  others  when  it  is  up  to  the 
newspapers  to  tell  the  truth,  and  by  that  I  mean  to  convey  no 
false  impression  by  the  way  facts  are  stated.  As  a  matter  of 
truth,  very  little  has  been  accomplished,  especially  in  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments.  Our  unpreparedness  to  strike  a  blow 
is  literally  appalling.  The  task  we  have  ahead  of  us  is  prodigious. 
There  is  no  use  deluding  ourselves." 

The  Tribune  correspondent  gives  credit  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  for  heroic  work,  but  he  tells  us  "that  there 

0 

is  much  lost  motion."  He  pictures  the  Commission  as  eon- 
fronted  by  the  difficulties  that  confront  any  one  endeavoring 
to  do  business  with  the  United  States  Government.  The  way 
is  impeded  at  every  step  by  red  tape,  some  of  which  is  necessary 
but  a  good  deal  of  which  is  not.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
obstructions,  the  Advisory  Commission  is  slowly  making  head- 
way of  a  fundamental  kind,  and  he  tells  us  that  in  its  civilian 
advisers  "the  Government  has  some  of  the  best  administrative 
brains  of  the  country."  Another  Washington  correspondent  of 
The  Tribune  says  that  men  in  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 


THERE  ARE  NO  SLEEPING-CARS  ON   "THE  HINDENBURG  LINE." 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

familiar  in  the  business  world,  look  with  dismay  on  a    "vast 
mechanism  that  centers  nowhere,"  and  he  adds: 

"That  is  what  is  the  matter.  There  is  an  organization  for 
making  war  or  for  making  ready  for  war;  a  vast  organization 
that  is  growing  daily  with  the  creation  of  boards,  but  it  is  an 
organization  that  can  not  get  things  done.  There  is  no  direction 
given  to  its  efforts.     It  is  an  organization  without  an  effective 


head.  It  has  many  energetic  members,  but  they  have  no  definite 
and  certain  relation  to  each  other.  There  are  a  variety  of 
activities,  many  of  them  interesting  and  impressive,  but  they 
run  along  parallel  fines  and  don't  come  together  in  any  common 
center.  The  Government  hasn't  a  program  intelligently  framed 
and  executed  from  above,  but  it  has  a  lot  of  parts  of  a  program 
being  pushed  upward  from  below." 

It  is  the  realization  of  this  condition,  we  are  told  further, 
that  excites  discussion  of  a  wai»-eabinet . 


AMERICA  MADE  IT AMERICA  CAN  UNDO  IT. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Editorially,  The  Tribune  asks  whether  "the  old  American 
democracy  is  to  rival  the  new  Russia  in  ineptitude  at  the 
critical  moment  of  the  struggle  between  democracy  and 
despotism."  Taking  as  a  standard  of  measurement  the  firs* 
thirty-three  days  after  the  beginning  of  our  war  and  the  first 
thirty- three  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  in  Europe,  this 
journal  reminds  us  that  the  end  of  that  period  was  the  first  day 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Before  that  date,  Germany  had 
mobilized  1,500,000  soldiers  and  had  invaded  Belgium,  and  the 
army  of  Kluck  had  passed  Paris  and  was  many  miles  to  the 
southeast.  Belgium  had  put  100,000  men  into  the  field,  Great 
Britain  had  mobilized  her  great  fleet,  and  had  transported  an 
army  larger  than  our  whole  available  field  force  across  the 
Channel.  Prance  had  mobilized  more  than  1,000,000  men, 
suffered  many  defeats,  and  was  just  at  the  point  of  launching 
that  great  final  counter-offensive  which  "won  the  battle  of  the 
Marne  and  saved  Europe  and  civilization  from  German  bar- 
barism." The  measure  of  the  present  situation,  according  to 
this  critic,  is  the  measure  of  time,  and  it  is  urged  that  we  mistake 
not  the  situation,  for  within  a  few  months  the  war  may  be 
lost  and  won,  and  we  read: 

"If  it  is  lost  by  those  who  are  fighting  Germany  in  Europe  it 
will  be  lost  by  us  also,  and  upon  us  will  come  the  burden  of 
defending  ourselves.  And  if  the  present  chaos  and  confusion 
continue  in  this  country  the  war  will  be  lost  and  won  despite 
our  entrance.  We  shall  be  unable  to  aid  our  Allies  to  victory 
or  save  them  from  defeat.  We  have  lost  a  month;  we  have  lost 
the  best  month  of  the  war — the  best  because  it  was  the  first- 
We  are  going  on  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  the  loss  of  a 
second  month.  We  are  imitating  the  British  method  of  'mud- 
dling through,'  but  without  their  advantage.  France  could  and 
did  hold  Germany  for  two  years  while  Britain  got  ready,  but 
no  one  can  hold  Germany  for  two  years  while  we  get  ready 
If  we  are  not  ready  to  do  something  at  once  and  much  in  the 
next  few  months,  the  issue  of  the  war  will  be  decided  and  we 
shall  have  to  face  the  consequences." 


l.SS 
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WHERE   SOCIALISTS   STAND 

TIIK  GERMAN  EFFORTS  to  bring  aboul  a  separate 
peace  with  Russia  with,  the  help  of  <  ternian,  Russian,  and 
neutral  Socialists  are  closely  connected  in  the  editorial 
mind  with  our  Socialists'  prominence  as  "the  only  outspoken 
antiwar  parly  left  in  the  United  States."  Resides  lending 
encouragemenl  bo  separate-peace  advocates  at  Petrograd, 
American  Socialist-  are  charged  wilii  hindering  complete  co- 
operation between  the  newly  allied  Russian  and  American 
republics.  At  leasl  such  is  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  loud 
radical  and  Socialist  objections  to  the  choice  of  Elihu  Root 
to  head  the  United  states  ( Jommission  to  Russia.  A  Washington 
correspondent  reports  that  one  American  Socialist-laborite  has 
actually  sailed  for  Russia  to  stir  up  the  radicals  there  against 
Mr.  Root.  Because  of 
lite  fear  that  they  may 
lend  aid,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, to  German  plans 
for  a  separate  peace,  our 
State  Department,  it  is 
reported,  may  withhold 
passports  from  American 
delegates  to  the  Socialist 
••(invention  to  be  held  in 
Stockholm  next  month. 

Yet  the  Socialists  them- 
selves are  helping  to  quiet 
editorial  fears.  There 
have  been  so  many  pro- 
war  sentiments  exprest 
by  prominent  Socialists  as 
to  lead  some  editors  to 
remark  that  there  are 
"all  kinds  of  Socialists," 
and  to  convince  others 
that  the  party  is  facing 

jusl  such  a  split  as  occurred  in  the  Socialist  ranks  in  most 
European  belligerent  countries.  A  group  of  these  pro-war 
Socialists  have  themselves  denounced  the  Stockholm  conference 
as  "the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  Kaiser's  plots  for  cashing  in 
his  military  victories."  They  declare  that  every  intelligent 
Socialist  in  the  world  "knows  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  delegates 
will  be  under  the  influence'  of  Berlin,"  and  unless*  headed  off  the 
"conspiracy"  may  "deceive  the  inexperienced  democracy  of 
Russia." 

Mr.  Morris  Hillquit,  a  leading  orthodox,  or  antiwar,  Socialist, 
who  has  been  mentioned  as  an  American  delegate  to  the  Stock- 
holm conference,  is  convinced  that,  "the  bulk  of  the  Russian 
Socialists  support  the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia  and 
oppose  a  separate  peace."  Mr.  Hillquit  denies  that  the  idea 
of  a  separate  peace  finds  any  encouragement  from  his  party. 
In  fact,  he  says: 

"  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  American  Socialist  of  any  standing 
in  his  party  who  favors  a  separate  peace.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  Socialists  in  the  United  States  heartily  accept  the  program 
of  their  Russian  comrades  for  a  speedy  and  general  peace,  and 
they  are  determined  to  exert  what  influence  they  have  toward 
that  end  here." 

But  to  guard  against  Russian  misapprehension  of  the  por- 
tion of  American  workers,  President  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  sent  to  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates  at  Petrograd  a 
cablegram  asserting  that  in  its  war  upon  "Kaiserism"  the 
United  States  Government  "has  the  support  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
American  people,  including  the  working  classes  of  both  the  cities 
and  the  agricultural  sections."  Mr.  Gompers  believes  that  in 
both  Russia  and  America  agitators  for  a  German  peace  have 


been  allowed  to  talk  so  freely  "that  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
tool- of  the  Kaiser  appear  more  influential  than  they  really  are." 
America's  workers,  according  to  this  representative  of  them, 
believe  the  only  way  Germany  can  secure  an  early  peace  is 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  Hohenzollerns  and  their  Junkerdoni. 
It  is  denied  in  the  Gompers  message  that  the  Commission  to  be 
sent  to  Russia  will  interfere  with  that  nation's  internal  affairs, 
and  any  reports  to  that  effect  are  denounced  as  "the  criminal 
work  of  desperate  pro-Kaiser  propaganda,  circulated  with  the 
intent  to  deceive  and  to  arouse  hostile  feeling  between  the  two 
great  democracies  of  the  world." 

The  antiwar  position  of  the  Socialist  party  is  best  denned 
by  the  "Resolutions  on  War  and  Militarism,"  adopted  by  the 
"Emergency  Convention"  which  met  at  St.  Louis  last  month. 
We    quote   a    few   characteristic    sentences   from    the    majority 

report,    as    published    in 
the  Socialist  press: 

"The  Socialist  party  of 
the  United  States  in  the 
present  grave  crisis  sol- 
emnly reaffirms  its  alle- 
giance to  the  principle 
of  internationalism  and 
Avorking  -  class  solidarity 
the  world  over,  and  pro- 
claims its  unalterable  op- 
position to  the  war  just 
declared  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
...  As  against  the  false 
doctrine  of  national  patri- 
otism we  uphold  the  ideal 
of  international  working- 
class  solidarity 

"The  American  people 
.  .  .  have  been  plunged 
into  this  war  by  the  trick- 
ery and  treachery  of  the 
ruling  class  of  the  country. 
.  .  .  We  brand  the  decla- 
ration of  war  by  our  Gov- 
ernment as  a  crime  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
against  the  nations  of  the  world." 

"Our  Socialist  party  has  risen  well  to  the  occasion,"  is  Max 
Eastman's  approving  comment  in  The  Masses  (Xew  York). 
The  pronouncement  is  praised  by  Eugene  V.  Debs  in  Social 
Revolution  (St.  Louis)  as  "a  ringing  declaration  of  the  fact  that 
the  workers  of  this  country,  have  no  grievance  against  the  workers 
of  any  other  country  and  that  the  only  war  they  have  any  inter- 
est in  is  the  war  against  war,"  and  the  war  against  capitalism. 

But  this  the  Duluth  Herald  declares  to  be  "dangerous  ground  " 
for  our  Socialists  to  stand  on;  and  it  adds  that  "the  trouble 
with  the  Socialist  leadership  is  not  its  internationalism,  but  its 
alienism."  The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  is  emphatic  in 
its  disapproval,  saying:  "Every  act,  every  utterance  which 
leads  to  the  belief  abroad  that  the  American  people  are  opposed 
to* war  with  Germany  comforts  the  Empire  that  has  sunk  our 
ships,  murdered  our  citizens,  and  spit  upon  our  flag." 

But  it  is  significant  of  the  split  in  Socialist  thought,  if  hot 
in  the  Socialist  ranks,  to  note  that  two  minority  reports  were 
presented  at  St.  Louis.  Some  thirty  delegates  voted  for  a 
minority  report  "recognizing  the  war  as  a  fact."  And  "a  few 
distinguished  individuals,"  as  The  Masses  describes  them, 
"were  not  content  with  that,  but  wanted  the  war  pushed  to  a 
victory."  This  Spargo  minority  report  declared  that  to  desire 
anything  save  a  victory  for  the  nation's  allies  "is  treachery 
to  the  principles  of  international  Socialism  and  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  and  institutions  of  America." 

Some  days  after  the  convention  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
published  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes  declaring  that 
the  majority  resolutions  were  forced  through  by  pro-German 
Socialists  in  order  to  embarrass  the  United  States  Government. 


BETWEEN  TWO  FORCES. 

The  tug  of  war  is  a  flue  game — except  for  the  man  in  the  middle. 
— An  anti-war  cartoon  from  The  United  Mine-Workers'  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
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But,  he  added,  the  resolution  "has  yet  to  be  submitted  to  refer- 
endum by  the  party  before  it  becomes  an  official  party  state- 
ment. Unless  it  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  referendum, 
the  Socialist  party  in  America  will  dwindle  suddenly  into 
an  almost  negligible  element  of  anti-Americans." 

A  group  of  Socialists,  including  Mr.  Stokes,  Charles  Edward 
Russell,  W.  E.  Walling,  and  W.  J.  Ghent,  have  signed  several 
statements  opposing  the  views  of  the  "pro-German"  and  anti- 
war sections  of  their  party.  In  these  documents  they  have 
declared  thai  Socialists  should  support  a  war  for  democracy 
against  autocracy  .  Tho  pacifists,  they  support  universal  mili- 
tary training,  and  assert  that  there  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as 
'Germany  with  its  present  ideals  "remains  a  potentiality  among 
the  affairs  of  men."  And  they  have  sent  to  the  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Justice  a  cable  dispatch  pointing  out  how  disastrous  a 
separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Germany  would  be. 


HOW  WE  AID  AND  COMFORT  GERMANY 

WE  ARE  FEEDING  GERMANY  as  long  as  we  ship 
foodstuffs  and  other  exports  to  neutrals  in  her  neigh- 
borhood. This  is  the  contention  of  editorial  observers 
who  indorse  the  embargo  provision  of  the  Espionage  Bill,  which 
empowers  the  President;  when  safety  requires  it,  to  proclaim 
an  embargo  against  any  Government  on  any  article  of  export 
trade.  The  purpose  of  the  clause,  we  are  told  by  a  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  admittedly  to  prevent 
Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  from 
shipping  their  American  imports  to  Germany  or  from  selling 
their  own  products  to  our  enemy  and  then  living  on  what  they 
buy  from  us.  The  provision  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and, 
v.  hile  a  few  Senators  protested  against  the  justice  of  it,  we  read 
that  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  United  States  has  full  control 
over  her  own  trade  and,  in  tune  of  war  especially,  can  use  it  as 
our  foreign  interests  require.  It  is  held  that  no  international 
law  is  involved  in  American  legislation  over  its  own  exports, 
even  if  that  legislation  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  This  country  is  the  principal  source  of  the  food- 
supply  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  at  present,  we  are  told, 
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From  the  New  York  "  Tribune." 

EEPECT  OF  FEEDING  AMERICANS,  ALLIES,  NEUTRALS,  AND  ENEMIES. 

How  -wheat  prices  soar.  The  plotted  lines  represent  the  monthly 
liigh  and  low  cash  prices  of  No.  2  hard  winter  wheat  in  the  New 
York  market  from  January,  1914,  to  May,  1917. 

but  their  export  of  native  products  to  Germany,  together  with 
the  world's  shortage  of  food-supplies,  has  brought  them  "under 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  which  has  made  itself  permanently  felt 
under  Great  Britain's  blockade  application."    The  last  monthly 


summary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  reveals  the  probable 
effectiveness  of  an  American  embargo  against  the  neutrals  near 
Germany,  tho  it  shows  also  that  the  British  blockade  has  already 
materially  curtailed  surplus  shipments  to  them  from  the  United 
States,  and  this  correspondent  adds: 

"In  February,  1916,  Denmark  imported  1.800,000  bushels  of 


AlUES 


Uncle  Sam — "  For  a  small  boy  you  have  a  remarkably  large  appetite." 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

corn  from  the  United  States,  and  in  February,  1917,  imported 
1,074,000  bushels.  The  Netherlands  in  February,  1916,  im- 
ported 729,000  bushels,  and  in  February,  1917,  imported  1,040,- 
000  bushels.  In  these  two  months  Great  Britain  imported 
from  the  United  States  909,000  and  3,139,000  bushels,  respec- 
tively. The  comparison  becomes  significant  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  population  of  the  Netherlands  is  only  about  6,000,000, 
while  Great  Britain's  is  vastly  larger." 

An  adverse  opinion,  given  before  the  Senate  had  adopted  the 
embargo  provision,  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
which  calls  it  an  "unnecessary  blow  at  neutrals,"  and  recalls 
the  bitter  protest  we  sent  to  England  when  she  forbade  English- 
men to  trade  with  such  of  our  citizens  as  traded  with  Germany. 
That  was  the  "black  bst,"  and  "we  now  propose  to  black- 
list whole  countries  for  exercising  the  right  to  trade  with  Ger- 
many which  we  diplomatically  proved  that  all  neutrals  have," 
and  this  journal  claims  that — 

"Holland  has  more  butter  than  she  needs,  but  she  has  no 
coal  or  iron.  Switzerland  has  more  condensed  milk  than  she 
can  use,  but  she  has  no  coal  and  dyes.  Holland  sends  her  butter 
to  Germany,  Switzerland  her  milk,  and  they  get  in  return  coal, 
iron,  and  dyes.  Now  it  is  proposed  for  America  to  threaten  not 
to  send  Holland  and  Switzerland  wheat  unless  they  agree  to 
cease  trade  with  Germany.  We  can  starve  them,  for  they  can 
get  wheat  nowhere  else.  If  in  order  to  get  wheat  they  stop 
trading  with  Germany,  they  will  have  to  close  great  industries; 
Switzerland's  business  will  be  paralyzed  without  German  coal." 

That  Switzerland  is  greatly  concerned  over  the  embargo  policy 
is  apparent,  according  to  the  press,  from  the  fact  that  Dr.  Paul 
Ritter,  the  Swiss  Minister,  called  upon  the  President  to  dismiss 
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the  measure.  Th.  Indianapolis  Star  attributes  Switzerland's 
concern  to  the  fad  thai  the  suggested  embargo  would  interfere 
9i ■riously  with  the  very  lucrative  trade  she  has  been  carrying  on 
with  belligerents,  and  points  oul  that — 

"Our  exports  to  Switzerland  in   Februarj   of  this  year  wrere 

valued  at  sj.  Mil,  •_»()•_'.  The  total  in  \lM'.i.  the  last  .war  bd'or. 
the  war,  was  only  $826,549.  Ii  is  possible,  of  course,  thai  some 
of  the  increase  is  attributable  to  the  fact  thai  other  sources  of 
supplj  are  cul  off.  Bui  the  indications  are  thai  Switzerland 
has  been  buj  ing  extensively  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to  Germany 
and  Austria  al  fancj  prices. 

"Swiss  exports  to  Germany  in  tin-  \car  before  the  war  were 
approximate^  $2,000,000  and  were  $15,000,000  in  L915.  The 
total  is  believed  to  have  been  much  higher  last  year.  Shipments 
from  Switzerland  to  Austria  before  the  war  were  annually  less 
than  $250,000.  The\  were  more  than  $5,500,000  in  1915,  with 
no  totals  on  last  sear's  trade  made  public. 

"There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food,  chemicals,  cotton;  brass,  Leather,  and  sugar  have 
reached  the  Teutonic  allies  through  Switzerland.  Similar  condi- 
tions are  reported  as  true  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  altho  the 
traffic  has  not  been  so  extensive.  A  little  has  gone  to  Germany 
by  way  of  Holland,  but  not  much." 

The  New  York  Commercial  asserts  that  it  is  obvious  if  we 
export  food  to  the  neutral  countries  near  Germany  we  are 
helping  the  enemy,  because,  tho  they  retain  and  consume  every 
pound  of  food  we  send,  "if  they  ship  what  they  produce  to 
Germany  and  substitute  our  products  for  their  own  in  their 
home  markets,  it  will  be  the  same  for  Germany  as  if  we  sent  the 
food  to  her  direct."  These  neutrals  have  a  legal  right  to  trade 
with  Germany,  but  "American  citizens  no  longer  possess  that 
right  and  they  must  not  exercise  it  by  a  subterfuge."  The 
Commercial  goes  On  to  say  that  these  neutral  countries  need 


more  food  and  oilier  applies  from  us  because  they  can  not  buy 
whai  i  hey  formerly  bought  from  countries  now  at  war.  They 
can  easilj  prove  to  us  what  they  need  for  their  own  proper  uses 
a1  homo  from  foreign-trade  statistics  from  which  their  average 
imports  from  all  countries  before  the  war  can  be  ascertained. 
Their  home  requirements  are  no  greater  uo w,  but  their  imports 
have  grown  enormously  in  the  last  three  years,  wherefore,  this 
journal  says,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that — 

"They  are  importing  these  excessive  supplies  in  order  to  export 
them,  or  similar  home  products,  to  Germany,  where  they  com- 
mand very  high  prices.  By  giving  the  President  power  to  de- 
clan-  embargoes  and  hold  up  such  exports  Congress  will  strike 
a  blow  al  Germany.  Denmark  and  Holland  are  practically 
helpless.  They  must  sell  to  Germany  if  they  have  surplus 
foodstuffs,  no  matter  whether  imported  or  produced  at  home, 
to  keep  the  Germans  from  invading  their  territory  and  seizing 
what  they  want.  It  is  for  us  to  withhold  such  surpluses  and 
remove  Germany's  temptation  to  violate  their  territory  as  she 
ravaged  Belgium.  Military  necessity  in  the  form  of  hunger 
is  all  the  excuse  the  Teutons  need  for  fresh  outrages.  We  are 
no  longer  fellow  neutrals  and  we  must  refuse  to  help  them  feed 
Germany." 

Meanwhile  our  foodstuffs  situation  at  home  offers  a  gloomy 
picture  to  some  observers,  as  they  learn  from  Washington 
dispatches  that  at  the  time  of  a  threatened  world  food-shortage, 
the  American  winter-wheat  crop  shows  the  lowest  condition 
recorded  since  1888  and  promises  a  smaller  yield  than  any  other 
since  1904.  But  to  offset  this  outlook,  we  have  the  assurances  of 
the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  that  of  other  available  food- 
supplies,  such  as  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  the  like,  we  shall  have 
not  only  full  measure,  but  prest  down  and  running  over. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Is  the  late  spring  a  resull  of  closer  relations  with  Canada? — New  York 
Telegraph. 

Those  who  take  no   stock   in  war  are   invited   to  take  a  bond. —  Wall 
Street  Journal 

"Buy  baby   bunting"   has  become   the   mosl    popular   aursery-song. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  Kjr«r  is  piling  up  a  terrible  handicap  for  that  slogan  "Made  in 
Germany"  to  carry  hereafter. — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

There  was  a  little  Kaiser  and  bis 
name  was  Bill:  ho  got  in  the  world's 
way  and  then  stood  still.  Teut!  Teutl 
— Wichita  Beacon. 

The  Kaiser  has  thanked  the  Crown 
Prince  for  holding  the  Hindenburg 
line.  This  will  amuse  Hindenburg. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Even  the  man  who  does  not  favor 
prohibition  will  admit  that  the  liquor 
industry  goes  against  the  grain. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  size  of  that  war-loan  may  con- 
vince Europe  that  all  Americans  are 
millionaires.  Future  tourists  may  have 
to  pay  for  this  war. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 

Time  works  some  peculiar  changes. 
Back  in  '76  they  started  a.  war  on  ac- 
count of  a  tax  on  tea.  and  now  they  are 
putting  a  tax  on  tea  on  account  of  a 
war. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

Four  hundred  men  in  one  section  in 
Texas  ha\t  agreed  to  go  barefoot  this 
summer  "to  save  shoes."  It  would  be 
far  more  patriotic  to  enlist  and  let 
Uncle  Sam  furnish  the  shoes. — Oshkosh 
Daily  Northwestern. 

Those  five  hundred  American  rail- 
way experts  who  are  going  to  Russia 
to  restore  order  out  of  the  railroad 
chaos  there  may  get  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  perform  a  similar  service 
in  .this  country- — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 


Prepare  at  leisure,  repent  in  haste.— Brooklyn  Eagle. 
Every  dollar  subscribed  hits  the  Mark. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
The  hand  that  swings  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world. — 
New  York  Sun. 

As  a,  sign  that  times  and  customs  change,  look  at   the  Colonel  asking 
to  be  allowed  to  do  something. — Macon  Telegraph. 

Who  doubts  to-day  that  blood  is  thicker  than  3,000  miles  of  salt  water? 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

It  looks  like  the  old  kaiseresque  ruse 
of  talking  about  peace  with  the  Allies 
in  order  to  insure  peace  at  home.- — 
Chicago  Herald. 

The  problem  of  turning  the  pan- 
handler into  the  plowhandler  is  not  the 
least  of  the  social  enigmas. — Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 

A  New  York  clergyman  states  the 
issue  alliterativelj  :  "The  demolition 
of  deviltry  and  the  dominance  of  de- 
mocracy." —Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  Germans  are  bombarding  the 
English  watering-places  ahead  of  time 
this  year.  The  women  and  children 
haven'i  arrived  yet. — St.  Louis  Post 
Dispalclt 

As  another  move  looking  toward  the 
conservation  of  foodstuffs  and  other 
national  resources,  the  Government 
should  take  over  control  of  Congres- 
sional pork. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Marshall  Field  III.  has  just  en- 
listed in  the  Illinois  cavalry  as  a  pri- 
vate; but  if  the  Army  should  suffer  any 
reverse,  he  would  automatically  become 
a  field-marshal. —  Nhshville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

When  the  Stars  and  Stripes  were 
tlmig  to  the  breeze  from  the  peak  of 
Parliament  House,  London  papers  com- 
mented that  it  was  the  first  time  a 
foreign  flag  had  ever  flown  over  West- 
minster. Excepting,  of  course,  the 
flags  on  those  German  Zeppelins  — 
Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


ALICE   IN  WONDERLAND. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


Copyrighted  i>y  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

THE   COUNCIL  OF   SOLDIERS'   AND  WORKMEN'S   DELEGATES   IN   SESSION. 

Self-invited  guests  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Duma,  where  the  Council,  a  radical  body  from  which  the  Provisional  Government  accepts  suggestions, 
is  temporarily  holding  its  sittings.      Note  the  large  frame  at  the  back  of  the  rostrum;  it  formerly  held  a  great  portrait  of  the  Czar 


A   RUSSIAN   NAPOLEON   DUE 


THE  MAN  OF  DESTINY  Las  not  yet  appeared  in 
Russia,  tho  many  observers  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  advent  of  a  Russian  counterpart  of  Napoleon  is  in- 
evitable, unless  the  dominant  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Delegates  abates  its  pacifism.  The  slogan  of  this  self-con- 
stituted body,  which  represents  the  soldiers  and  workmen  of 
Petrograd,  is  "No  Annexation,  No  Indemnities,"  and  dispatches 
from  the  Russian  capital  tell  us  that  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches 
are  irritated  by  it,  and  that  General  Alexieff,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Council's  idealism.  The 
friction  between  the  Council  and  the  Provisional  Government 
looks  ominous  to  many  commentators,  tho  two  English  socialist 
weeklies,  both  well  informed  and  in  close  sympathy  with  the 
Council,  agree  in  thinking  that  the  trouble  is  more  apparent 
than  real.     The  London  New  Age  says: 

"That  the  Left  in  Russia,  like  the  Left  in  every  country, 
contains  pacifist  elements  of  a  theoretical  character  who  would 
commit  any  dishonor  rather  than  support  war — war  being,  in 
their  opinion,  the  greatest  crime  of  all — is,  no  doubt,  true. 
There  are  even  likely  to  be  more  of  this  party  in  Russia  than 
in  any  other  country  on  account  of  its  peculiar  history.  But 
that  this  theoretical  tail  is  powerful  enough  in  Russia  any  more 
than  here  to  wag  the  whole  Left  dog  we  simply  do  not  believe. 
Wag  it  ever  so,  and  wag,  as  it  should,  as  much  as  it  pleases,  the 
dog  itself  would  stand  steady  enough 

"The  fact  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  that  the  'new  regime' 
in  Russia,  tho  owing  its  existence  to  Labor,  is  as  thoroughly 
capitalist  as  our  own  regime  here  is.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Labor  in  Russia,  unlike  Labor  in  England,  is  aware  of 
it,  and  aware  of  its  own  power.  The  Provisional  Government 
will,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  get  on  with  the  war  only  upon  one 
condition  (which  we  should  have  liked  to  see-  enforced  upon  our 
own  'Provisional'  Government):  the  condition,  namely,  that 
simultaneously  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  the  industrial  and 
economic  demands  of  Labor  should  be  satisfied.  Miliukoff 
and  the  rest  have,  therefore,  in  our  judgment,  a  simple  alternative, 
and  one  with  which  our  own  Government  should  have  been 


faced,  the  conciliation  of  Labor  by  immediate  Labor  legislation, 
or  treachery  to  the  Allies." 

The  London  New  Statesman  believes  that  the  moderate 
element  in  the  Council  will  prevail,  especially  if  it  is  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Kerensky,  the  Socialist  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Pro- 
visional Government: 

"The  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates  domi- 
nates the  situation,  and  is  at  liberty  to  do  anything  it  likes, 
limited  only  by  its  own  common  sense.  .  .  .  The  Provisional 
Government,  meanwhile,  which  came  over  to  republicanism 
in  response  to  irresistible  popular  pressure,  is  faced  with  the 
difficult  problem  of  conciliating  the  extremer  elements  sufficiently 
to  preserve  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  restraining  them  from 
going  to  undesirable  lengths.  Much  clearly  depends  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Kerensky,  who  may  be  regarded  as,  in  a  manner, 
a  link  between  the  two  bodies.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  pre- 
cisely are  the  ideas  of  the  Avorkmen's  delegates  as  to  the  war." 

Even  the  members  of  the  Council  itself  are  beginning  to 
recognize  that  their  self-constituted  body  represents  only 
themselves  and  not  the  Russian  people.  The  Petrograd  Novoye 
Yrcmija  reports  one  of  its  members,  the  Social-Democrat  Ivan 
Stankevitch,  as  saying: 

' '  The  time  has  not  yet  come  to  take  the  management  into  our 
own  hands.  A  coalition  Ministry  is  not  the  watchword  of  to-day, 
but  of  to-morrow.  The  force  is  ours,  and  we  can  overthrow  the 
Government  when  we  wish.  But  the  question  is,  Have  we  a 
right  to  do  this?  We  represent  only  the  workingmen  and  soldiers, 
not  all  Russia." 

A  frequent  concomitant  of  revolutions,  military  dictatorship, 
is  prophesied  by  the  London  Outlook,  which  rebukes  too  enthusi- 
astic partizans  of  the  Russian  Democracy  and  states:  ' 

"These  experts  in  revolution  might  have  remembered  that 
their  ideal  event  is  only  a  stage  in  transition,  and  that  what  com- 
monly follows  is  a  military  dictatorship.  Our  own  led  to  the 
military  dictatorship  of  Cromwell.     That  in  France,  after  some 
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half-dozen  constitutional  experinn  ndod  in  the    military 

dictatorship  <>!'  Xapoleon.  On  every  upheaval  in  a  Central-  or 
South-American  state  General  Kulano  ri ->■■  supreme,  it  could 
not  well  happen  otherwise.  A  revolution  is  the  success  of  force 
against  the  established  order,  and  the  most  forcible  party,  the 
only  organization,  the  army,  with  its  general,  comes  into  its 
own.  Having  prated  so  incessantly  about  a  figment  t  hey  call 
militarism,  the  pacifists  and  pro-Germans  are  unable  to  recog- 
nize the  real  thing  at  work  beneath  their  eyes.     Or  is  militarism 
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BURNING  THE  IMPERIAL  EAGLE. 

The  Czar's  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the  breast  of  the  double- 
headed  eagle  was  formerly  a  common  sight  in  the  streets  of  Pet- 
rograd.  Now  these  emblems  of  imperialism  are  no  more.  What 
happened  to  them  is  shown  above. 


J 


welcome  when  it  is  dethroning  emperors,  and  a  horrible  danger 
when  it  is  beating  the  Germans? 

"The  actual  position  in  Russia  seems  to  be  that  the  Constitu- 
tional pai  ty  is  getting  the  better  of  the  extremists  and  theorists 
who  sway  the  mysterious  Committee  of  Labor  Deputies." 

Signs  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  The  Outlook  may  be  right. 
One  of  a  party  of  fifteen  soldiers  straight  from  the  trenches  is 
reported  by  the  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  as  thus  addressing  the  crowd  at  a  recent  demonstration: 

"We  are  from  the  front.  We  find  Petrograd  in  commotion. 
Why?  .Can  not  you  arrange  your  affairs  without  this  bother? 
Have  we  to  break  off  our  work  at  the  front  to  come  here  and  talk? 
We  do  not  fight  with  words;  our  weapons  are  something  harder, 
something  much  too  hard  for  you  fellows.  The  Army  ought  to 
be  outside  politics,  but  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  a  hand  in 
politics  and  talk.  We  have  to  fight  on  two  fronts  now — against 
the  Germans  and  to  protect  freedom  at  home.  You  might 
give  us  peace  on  one  front,  so  that  we  can  turn  our  backs  on  you 
and  attend  to  the  Germans  properly.  But  you  would  not  find 
it  pleasant  if  we  turn  and  face  in  this  direction.  Wo  betide  the 
traitors  and  provocateurs  if  we  did,  for  they  will  get  their 
deserts  in  full." 

The  London  Times  reports  the  arrival  in  Petrograd  of  General 
Alexieff,  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Russian  armies,  who  has  taken 
a  strong  stand  against  the  vagaries  of  the  Council: 

"General  Alexieff  spoke  strongly  against  the  propaganda  in 
favor  of  'no  annexation,  no  indemnity.'  In  the  Army  at  the 
front,  he  said,  this  would  be  interpreted  as  advocacy  of  sur- 
render. There  will  be  big  fighting  on  the  Russian  front  in  the 
near  future,  the  Generalissimo  said,  and  the  great  and  only 
trouble  is  in  Petrograd.  He  urged  the  press  to  take  a  strong 
stand  and  exprest  confidence  that  the  sober  sense  of  the  Russian 
nation  would  respond  to  an  energetic  appeal." 

One  of  the  Kiev  journals,  the  Kievlianin,  reports  the  speech 


that  Gen.  A.  A.  Brussiloff,  the  popular  military  idol,  made  to 
some  deputies  of  the  Duma  who  visited  his  headquarters  at  the 
Front.  In  it  lie  gave  the  Council  a  very  pointed  hint  to  support 
the  l'ro\  isional  Government  or  look  for  trouble: 

"We  of  the  Army  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  newly 
formed  Government,  fully  realizing  the  imperative  necessity  of 
supporting  it  stedfastly,  and  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  our 
lives  if  that  will  afford  it  a  chance  of  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

"Every  officer  and  soldier  sees  this  clearly,  but  we  are  some- 
what troubled  and  grieved  at  discovering  alongside  this  real 
Government  that  there  is  apparently  another  government  which, 
altho  of  secondary  importance,  attempts  to  direct  the  primary 
one.  We  both  esteem  and  appreciate  the  Council  of  Labor 
Deputies.  They  are  worthy  men,  and  were  instrumental  in 
performing  the  major  portion  of  the  work  at  Petrograd  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution.  Both  officers  and  soldiers,  however, 
consider  that  it  would  be  preferable  for  it  not  to  interfere  with 
the  Government,  to  which  they  have  sworn  their  loyalty,  and 
which  we  respect." 


HUNGARY'S  FREEDOM   FORESEEN 

OPPREST  AND  ENSLAVED  by  "  Germany 's  hireling," 
Count  Tisza,  Hungary  is  yearning  for  deliverance,  says 
the  London  Morning  Post,  and  recent  cables  tell  us  that 
the  leaders  of  the  three  opposition  parties,  Counts  Andrassy, 
Apponyi,  and  Karolyi,  have  ceased  squabbling  wdth  each  other 
and  have  united  to  secure  Tisza's  overthrow.  This  news  is 
joyfully  greeted  by  the  American  papers  published  in  Magyar. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  them,  the  Chicago  Amerikai 
Figyeld,  can  not  conceal  its  delight,  and  thus  apostrophizes  the 
once  all-powerful  Hungarian  Minister: 

"We  know  him  well.  Many  of  us  left  the  old  sod  on  account 
of  his  reactionary  policies,  and  came  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
Land  of  Promise,  to  live  out  our  destinies.  We  sought  the 
abundant  opportunities  which  America  offered.  We  reached 
our  goal  without  humiliations,  not  needing  credentials  here  since 
the  reception  of  Kossuth. 

"Our  old  country  at  last  is  on  the  threshold  of  portentous 
times.  We  rejoice  in  his  imminent  downfall.  His  name  will 
not  blacken  any  longer  the  prestige  of  our  native  land.  His 
name  will  soon  be  among  those  who  gave  their  talents  to  sinister 
work,  miscalled  patriotic  propaganda,  which  is  responsible  for 
this  huge  conspiracy  against  mankind." 

The  Figyeld  rejoices  in  the  war,  as  it  foresees  upon  the  defeat 
of  the  Central  Powers  the  political  freedom  of  all  the  other 
nations  in  the  Dual  Monarchy: 

"The  people  of  Hungary  will  obtain  their  political  freedom 
and  happiness,  after  this  war,  whether  Count  Tisza  likes  it  or 
not.  The  proclamation  of  his  King,  dissolving  Parliament, 
may  be  his  prerogative  yet — but  to-morrow — oh,  that  terrible 
to-morrow!  When  the  people  at  last  discover  how  they  have 
been  deceived,  deluded,  and  inflamed  to  furious  passions  and 
deadly  hatred  and  awful  slaughter — what  then?  His  power 
will  fail  before  the  will  of  the  awakened  nation. 

"Cultured  men  conversant  with  Hungarian  affairs  know  well 
that  Count  Tisza  is  one  of  the  conspirators  of  the  world  war. 
When  the  curtain  of  secrets  drops  we  will  detect  his  hand  in  the 
most  terrible,  most  sinister  tragedy  of  mankind.  Hungary  had 
no  conflict  with  Servia,  with  free  Italy,  the  Republic  of  France, 
or  Great  Britain — or  with  us,  the  United  States. 

"The  people  of  Hungary  sought  and  labored  for  universal 
and  equal  suffrage.  We  know  that  the  non-Hungarian-speaking 
races  in  Hungary,  if  granted  the  virtue  of  political  and  economic- 
freedom  to  evolve  a  better  citizenship,  would  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied and  not  be  looking  for  assistance  or  allegiance  elsewhere." 

The  influence  of  Russia  will  be  felt  in  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
says  the  Figyeld,  and  it  looks  forward  to  a  Hungarian  Republic : 

"The  whole  world  is  glorying  in  the  victory  of  the  republican 
form  of  government,  and  altho  we  are  not  ready  to  state  that 
everything  that  is  done  in  a  republic  couldn't  be  improved,  it 
is  the  conviction  of  our  age  that  the  old  form  must  go  and  that 
the  Republic  of  Hungary  will  redeem  the  errors  and  the  mis- 
takes of  its  present  rulers." 
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GERMANY  TOO   PROUD   TO   FIGHT 

A  PATRONIZING  DISREGARD  of  our  actions  is  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  German  Government.  At 
the  German  Foreign  Office  it  is  officially  stated  that 
"Germany  has  not  recognized  the  American  declaration  of  a 
state  of  war."  One  curious  result  has  followed  from  this,  for  the 
American  citizens  still  in  Germany  have  not  been  officially 
dignified  with  the  title  of  '•Alien  Enemies";  they  are  merely 
"non-neutral  persons";  and  it  would  almost  seem  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  Germany  is  "too  proud  to  fight "  us.  None  the 
less  there  is  a  certain  uneasiness  behind  all  abusive  comments 
in  the  press.  For  example,  the  organ  of  the  Krupps,  the  Essen 
Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung,  Avhile  it  affects  to  despise  the 
practical  aid  Ave  can  give  to  our  Allies,  is  yet  clearly  disturbed 
at  the  thought  of  our  money  power: 

"America  has  large  monetary  resources  and  many  men,  but 
whether  she  will  or  can  mobilize  these  men  is  another  question. 
She  can,  however,  mobilize  the  money.  Nevertheless,  there 
will  be  no  German  to-day  who  Avill  doubt  even  for  a  moment 
that  we  shall  take  up  the  gloA'e  which  President  Wilson  has 
thrown  doAvn,  and  Ave  shall  Avage  the  fight  which  has  been  pro- 
claimed against  us  Avith  such  energy  that  the  gold-sated  Yankees 
Avill  be  stupefied.  We  are  on  the  eA"e  of  a  decision  of  the  Avar. 
It  is  too  late  for  America  to  alter  that.  Great  eArents  are  pending 
in  the  West.  The  people  of  Italy  are  grumbling;  chaos  reigns  in 
Russia;  OA^er  England  the  gray  specter  of  starvation  stretches 
its  merciless  claws.  We  belieA-e  the  collapse  of  our  enemies 
is  nearer  than  ever." 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  takes  a  curiously  truculent  attitude  for 
so  well-informed  a  paper  Avhen  discussing  America,  and  it  is 
particularly  annoyed  Avith  President  Wilson: 

"He  has  proA'ed  to  the  world  that  democratic  peoples  in 
critical  times  can  be  governed  by  miserable  mediocrities,  avIio 
in  their  Aranity  do  not  perhaps  themseh'es  obseiwe  that  they 
are  only  puppets  in  the  hands  of  powerful  interests  Avhich  Avork 
secretly.  Let  Herr  Wilson  look  first  to  himself;  his  deeds  once 
more  give  the  lie  to  his  words,  for  both  friend  and  foe  are  agreed 
about  the  fact  that  the  war  which  America  lets  loose  against 
us  will  live  in  history  as  the  Avar  of  Herr  Wilson,  the  stubborn 


and  selfish  democrat  Avho  possesses  far  greater  powers  than  any 
monarch  in  Europe." 

The  old  German  charge  that  we  are  indifferent  to  everything 
but  the  dollar  is  reiterated  by  the  Catholic  Kolnische  Volks- 
zeitung,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Center  party: 

"America  has  put  so  much  money  into  anti-German  enter- 
prise that  the  Morgan  munitions-factories  would  be  mortally 
injured  if  Great  Britain  became  insolvent.  For  that  reason, 
and  for  that  reason  only,  must  open  AA'ar  noAv  begin  againsi  us. 

"The  distinction  drawn  between  the  German  GoArernment  and 
the  German  people  is  indignantly  rejected  by  the  German  people, 
Avhich  stands,  all  classes  of  it,  behind  the  Government,  which, 
after  long  hesitation,  resolved  on  unrestricted  submarine  war." 

One  journal,  ho  we  Arer,  the  semiofficial  Berlin  Lohal  Anzeiger, 
is  distinctly  apprehensiAe : 

"The  participation  of  a  state  Avith  100,000,000  inhabitants 
in  a  Avar  in  Avhich  Ave  already  haAre  to  fight  against  enormous 
superiority  would  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  even  if  ii 
did  not  result  in  the  strengthening  of  the  armies  Avhich  are  op- 
posing us  in  the  field  and  of  the  fleets  Avhich  are  fighting  our  naval 
forces.  The  United  States  are  iioav  the  richest  country  in 
the  Avorld.  They  are  in  a  position  to  fortify  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  financial  power  of  resistance  of  our  enemies.  They 
can  put  at  the  disposal  of  our  enemies  the  German  ships  which 
are  lying  in  their  ports,  and  so  they  can  weaken  the  effect  of  out- 
submarine  war. 

"But  we  should  be  making  a  great  mistake  if  we  reckoned 
only  with  these  indirect  acuities  on  the  part  of  the  neAv  enemy'. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  the  prospect  of  the  American  fleet 
at  no  too  distant  a  time  joining  the  fleets  of  our  enemies,  in  order 
to  fight  against  our  submarines,  and  of  American  troops  ap- 
pearing in  the  theaters  of  AArar.  But,  above  all,  Ave  must  reckon 
Avith  the  moral  effect  Avhich  the  entry  of  America  into  the  world- 
war  will  have  upon  our  enemies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
their  confidence  in  victory,  which  has  been  most  severely  shaken 
by  our  submarine  Avar,  must  be  strengthened  when  a  state 
possessing  such  immense  resources  of  power  as  the  United  States 
possess  joins  them  as  the  eUwenth  member  of  the  Alliance.  Ncav 
hope  will  spring  up  in  them,  and  they  will  employ  all  that 
remains  of  their  strength  in  order  that  the  hope  may  become 
reality." 

With  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Italy,  Belgium, 


SPRINGTIME. 

The  result  of  trying  to  sit  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

— The  People  (.London). 

THE   U.   S.   A.   LIFTS  THE   BURDEN. 


THE    I  "S  HAA  E   MADE   THE    I   .   S.   ONE   OF    I  S.  # 

The  Kaiser's  Allies  (anxiously) — "  1  sup-p-pose  you  are  quite  c-certaiu 
that  shoe  is  br-bringing  us  luck?  "  — Evening  News  (.London). 
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Japan,  Portugal,  Servia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  San  Marino,      tells  us  that  things  in  Sweden  are  just  as  serious.    The  extreme 
Monaco,  Cuba,  and  Panama  actually  at  war  with  Germany,      shortage  of  food,  caused  by  too  lavish  exports  to  Germany, 


with  diplomatic  relations  severed  by  China,  Brazil,  Bolivia, 
and  Guatemala,  it  sot-ms  to  be  dawning  upon  the  German  mind 
Hint  the  Fatherland  and  its  inhabitants  are  not  wildly  popular. 
The  Berlin  Vorwarts  remarks  with  some  bewildcrament: 

"In  the  »\cs  of  the  majority  of  the  while  and  yellow  inhabi- 
tants of  the  globe  Germany  is  regarded  as  the  tyrannical  and 
despotic  conqueror,  and  her  enemies  are  considered  to  be 
Liberators.  As  the  result  of  the  Russian  revolution  and  the 
American  declaration  of  war,  this  tempest  of  world-opinion  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  hurricane." 


SCANDINAVIA   ON   THE   BRINK 

THE  CALLOUS  DISREGARD  for  the  rights  of  neutrals 
shown  l)\  the  enemy  in  his  dealings  with  Norway  has 
produced  a  grave  state  of  tension  not  only  in  Norway, 
but  also  in  Sweden,  where  the 
democracy,  led  by  Hjalmer 
Branting,  the  powerful  Socialist 
politician,  is  loudly  calling  for 
a  "more  pro-Swedish  and  less 
pro-German"  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  In 
Christiania  the  Storthing  has 
held  three  secret  sessions,  and  the 
Norwegian  press,  while  anxious 
to  preserve  peace,  if  it  can  hon- 
orably be  done,  are  watching 
events  with  some  trepidation. 
The  Christiania  Morgenbladet, 
discussing  the  secret  sessions, 
urges  caution,  and  says: 

"The  Norwegian  people  know 
that  what  has  been  discust  may 
mean  peace  or  war  for  Norway. 
The  nation  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  responsible  men  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
result  of  a  single  decision  may  be, 
and  what  influence  it  may  have 
on  our  relation  to  Sweden  and 
Denmark.  The  arming  of  mer- 
chantmen has  been  discust,  but 
the  real  question  is,  Do  the  Nor- 
wegian people  want  war?  The 
feeling  in  the  country  is  very 
serious,  but  a  little  country  should  not  be  washed  into  war  by  a 
wave  of  sentiment." 

Another  of  the  journals  of  the  capital,  the  Social  Demokratcn. 
a  strongly  an,ti- German  organ,  writes: 

"Serenity  and  firmness  are  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish 
a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  at  a  time  when  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  excited,  owing  to  the  sufferings  to  which  we  are 
exposed.  But  such  a  policy  is  demanded  bv  the  majority 
of  the  population." 

Norway's  premier  news-organ,  however,  the  Christiania 
Tidens  Tegn,  thinks  war  inevitable.     It  says: 

"We  do  not  know  any  one  in  this  country  who  does  not 
want  peace  maintained,  but  the  majority  of  Norwegians  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  possible.  Compare  Germany's  submarine 
war,  which  is  causing  the  loss  of  lives  and  great  suffering,  with  the 
manner  of  proceeding  of  the  other  belligerents.  The  reports 
that  a  united  Scandinavia  is  able  to  prevent  war  have  no  real 
foundation.  They  only  delude,  and  the  present  is  too  serious 
a  time  to  withhold  the  truth  from  the  people.  All  responsible 
men  must  keenly  ponder,  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  being  slowly 
driven  into  a  paralyzing  famine.  No  man  in  Norway,  and  no 
party  will  forfeit  any  of  his  rights,  and  should  that  attitude 
lead  to  further  injustice  against  the  small  ill-treated  country 
we  are  not  responsible  before  God  and  before  the  world." 

An    Amsterdam    dispatch    to    the    London    Daily    Chronicle 


combined  with  the  strong  pro-German  sympathy  of  the  court 
and  the  aristocracy,  have  brought  about  a  state  of  popular 
discontent  that  even  threatens  the  existence  of  the  dynasty. 
We  read : 

"The  danger  of  a  revolution  against  the  present  Government 
and  royal  family  of  Sweden  is  so  great  that  two  war-ships  have 
been  placed  in  the  anchorage  opposite  the  royal  palace  to  be 
available  if  the  King  and  Queen  are  compelled  to  flee. 

"The  situation  in  Sweden  is  very  serious.  Every  day  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  and  its  sympathy  with  Germany 
are  resented  more  vigorously  by  the  people.  Sweden  is  also 
influenced  by  Norway,  which  is  moving  fast  toward  war  against 
Germany.  Sixty-sis  Norwegian  ships  were  sunk  in  March  and 
seventy  in  April.  Speakers  in  the  Storthing  have  declared  that  at 
this  rate  Norway  will  have  no  ships  left  eighteen  months  hence." 

Till   March   6,    Knut    Hammarskjold   had   guided   Sweden's 

destinies  throughout  the  war, 
but  owing  to  popular  pressure 
he  then  resigned,  to  be  succeeded 
by  Dr.  Schwartz,  who  is  de- 
scribed by  the  Copenhagen  Po- 
litiken  as  "a  pallid  echo"  of  the 
pow erful  ex-Premier.  The  Stock- 
holm correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Bystander  thinks  that  the 
change  in  the  premiership  is 
more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  Hammarskjold  is  still  as 
powerful  as  ever.  He  writes  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two 
Swedish  leaders,  neither  of  them 
in  office,  and  says: 

"Branting  is  Sweden's  most 
powerful  citizen  with,  perhaps, 
one  exception,  and  that  is  Ham- 
marskjold. The  wrestle  between 
Branting  and   Hammarskjold  is 

terrifically  fierce 

"The  feud  is  between  pro- 
German  Conservatives,  who  sup- 
port Hammarskjold  and  want  a 
pro -German  policy,  and  pro- 
Entente  Socialists  (with  docilely 
pro-Entente  Liberals  under  their 
wing),  who  want  good  relations 
with  England  and  as  means  there- 
to  want  to  throw  Hammarsk j  old. 
This  difference  of  views  has  come  to  a  head  in  an  arma- 
ments issue  not  visibly  connected  with  pro-  or  anti-Germanism; 
but  at  bottom  all  Swedish  armaments  issues  are  between  pro- 
Germanism  and  anti-Germanism.  The  pro-armaments  party  is 
pro-German,  Conservative,  and  Hammarskjoldian;  and  the  anti- 
armaments  party  is  pro-Allies,  Socialist-Liberal,  and  Brantingian. 
"Daily  the  struggle  takes  a  more  pro-German  versus  pro- 
Entente  character.  Hammarskjold's  Conservatives  swear  that 
the  Opposition's  motive  is  '  Entente-Activism '  (Activism  being 
a  desire  for  fighting  on  either  side).  The  Socialist-Liberal 
Opposition  retorts  that  the  real  Activists  are  Mr.  Hammarskjold's 
Conservatives,  who  want  to  force  Sweden  to  fight  for  Germany." 

Denmark  is  also  restive;  the  Copenhagen  Politiken  thus 
comments  on  the  U-bo&t  war: 

"Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  the  painful  news  of  tor- 
pedoed Danish  ships  with  cargoes  of  absolutely  necessary 
supplies  and  of  Danish  seamen's  sufferings  and  death  in  the 
open  sea.  This  treatment  by  Germany  is  against  all  inter- 
national law.  These  actions  are  not  only  unlawful  and  indefen- 
sible, but  also  purposeless,  only  causing  detriment,  loss,  and 
grief  to  the  neutral  without  any  advantage  to  the  belligerent 
concerned.  Germany  will  possibly  succeed  in  cutting  off  Den- 
mark from  all  supplies  and  produce  a  crisis  of  unemployment 
and  want.  One  would  think  that  Germany  would  be  able  to 
understand  that  such  a  policy  is  not  only  aimless,  but  will  also 
be  harmful  to  her  own  interests  in  the  end." 


CENTRAL  ISOLATION. 

German  Kaiser,—"  You're  about  the  only  one  left  for  me  to  talk  to." 
King  of  Spain — "  And  I'm  not  feeling  very  chatty." 

— Punch  (London). 


THE   WAR   AS   AN   OPTICAL   CONTEST 


NAPOLEON,  asked  by  one  of  his  generals  to  explain 
how  he  was  able  to  direct,  on  the  battle-field,  all  the 
various  movements  at  one  time,  replied  with  Julius 
Caesar's  "I  came,  T  saw,  I  conquered,"  laying  the  main  accent 
upon  the  median  link,  ''I  trj-  to  see  what  the  enemy  does." 
This  comment  on  the  causes  of  victory,  so  fully  justified  in  the 
battle  of  Arras  by  the  1,700  photographs  taken  by  British  aero- 
photographers,  is  quoted  by  Charles  Nordmann  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  an  article  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Paris), 
where  he  tries  to  show 
the  great  tactical  value 
of  optical  methods  in 
the  kind  of  warfare  that 
has  developed  during 
the  last  three  years, 
"when  the  battle-field 
has  practically  become 
an  empty,  desolate  des- 
ert." Mr.  Nordmann 
goes  on  to  say: 


Photograph  copyrighted  Ijy  the  International  Film  Service,  1917 


"This  revolution  in 
strategy  has  been  caused 
not  only  by  the  perfec- 
tion attained  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoke- 
less powder,  but  mainly 
by  the  natural  desire  of 
both  sides  to  see  with- 
out being  seen.  Optics 
has  been  appealed  to, 
and  one  of  the  numer- 
ous consequences  of  the 
present  war  will  be  the 
wonderful  and  unex 
pected  progress  made 
in  the  science  of  light, 
vision,  and  sight. 

"The  world  at  large  was  puzzled  by  the  rapid  and  over- 
whelming defeat  of  the  Roumanian  Army.  The  solution  of 
the  puzzle  lies  in  the  field  of  optics.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
former  friend  of  the  Triple  Alliance  was  provided  with  Krupp 
guns  coming  directly  from  Essen.  But  very  few  know  that, 
with  a  really  devilish  foresight,  the  Prussian  munitions-purveyors 
wrecked  the  extremely  delicate  leveling  instruments  by  filling 
them  with  water  only,  instead  of  a  salt  solution  whose  purpose 
is  to  prevent  the  freezing  of  the  liquid.  Of  course,  had  the 
Roumanian  Army  allied  itself  with  the  Central  Powers,  this 
little  'oversight'  would  have  been  corrected  in  due  time.  Call 
the  procedure  of  Krupp  and  the  Prussian  Government  what 
you  please,  we  must  place  the  blame  at  the  doors  of  the  Rou- 
manian artillery  inspectors.  At  any  rate,  as  soon  as  the  Rouma- 
nian guns  reached  the  cold  mountain  regions,  the  diminutive 
glass  tubes  burst — we  know  the  rest. 

"But  optics,  with  the  numerous  and  delicate  instruments 
provided  by  it,  is  not  only  an  indispensable  auxiliary  of  the 
artillery  branch,  but  also  a  very  useful  ally  of  the  infantry. 
Without  periscopic  and  other  apparatus  of  indirect  vision,  trench 
warfare  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  During  the  night  when 
it  is  not  feasible  to  light  the  ground,  or  when  the  enemy  projects 
his  blinding  search-lights,  the  aid  of  optical  paraphernalia  is 
keenly  realized. 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  state  here  that  aviation  without  optical 
aid  is  unthinkable;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  lay  stress  on  the 
well-known  fact  that  it  is  the  optical  instrument  enabling  the 
submarine  to  see  without  being  seen  which  endows  these  prow- 
lers with  their  terrible  power.  That  cruisers  and  dreadnoughts, 
without  their  perfect  optical  instruments,  would  be  useless 
heaps  of  junk  needs  no  special  proof. 


"We  are,  then,  justified  in  making  the  statement  that  optics 
has  revolutionized  modern  warfare  in  the  same  degree  that  it 
has  overturned  pretelescopic  astronomy.  Poor  Spinoza  would 
be  amazed  if  he  could  be  told  that  his  profession — spy-glass 
polishing — has  become  one  of  the  principal  contributory  causes 
to  winning  bloody  battles." 

Mr.  Nordmann  frankly  admits  that,  as  far  as  infantry  is  con- 
cerned, the  Germans  have  excelled  the  French  in  the  necessary 
optical  outfit.     This  initial  disadvantage  has  been  made  good 

by  degrees,  but  at  what 
loss  of  lives  and  time! 
Almost  every  German 
drill  -  sergeant  —  not  to 
speak  of  the  officers — 
had  from  the  very  start 
a  pair  of  excellent  pris- 
matic field-glasses  which 
enabled  him  to  see  the 
enemy  before  being  seen 
by  the  latter  with  the 
naked  eye.  Our  author 
informs  us  that  the 
French  opticians  had  to 
work  day  and  night  to 
provide  not  only  the 
French  Army  but  also 
their  Allies  with  the 
necessary  "  eyes."  He 
says: 


THE   ENEMY'S  EYES  TAKEN  CAPTIVE 
\  huge  German  observation-machine  recently  captured  by  the  French 


"German  sharpshoot- 
ers were  provided  with 
excellent  telescopic 
sights,  and  this  precau- 
tion on  their  side,  to^ 
gether  with  the  shiny 
gold  lace  of  our  officers'  uniforms,  explains  the  holocausts  in 
the  first  months  of  the  campaign  among  our  lieutenants  and 
captains.  Some  of  the  German  trenches  were  real  museums  of 
optical  devices.  Here  also  we  were  caught  napping,  and  we 
have  paid  the  butcher's  bill." 

We  learn,  among  other  things,  from  Mr.  Nordmann  that  while 
the  highest  precision  in  land  artillery  reaches  5  per  cent.,  which 
means  an  error  of  about  fifty  yards  in  a  distance  of  a  thousand, 
the  degree  of  precision  in  marine  gunnery,  on  account  of  the 
superior  length  of  the  telemetrical  instruments  (those  con- 
structed by  Barr  and  Stroud  are  thirty-two  feet  long)  is  much 
greater.     To  quote  further: 

"Do  I  need  to  insist  upon  the  great  defensive  and  offensive 
value  of  the  powerful  search-lights  with  their  radius  of  several 
miles,  which  permit  the  observer  to  uncover  and  blind  the 
enemy?  Less  known  is  their  usefulness  as  field  telegraphs.  By 
providing  them  with  a  device  to  shut  off  the  rays  at  will,  two 
arc  lights  can  speak  with  each  other  in  the  Morse  code. 

"Without  the  protecting  search-lights,  France  and  England 
would  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  Zeppelins  and  aerial  bombs. 

"Just  one  word  about  the  plan,  quickty  given  up,  of  connecting 
the  flash-light  directly  with  the  gun.  It  has  been  abandoned 
for  ballistic  and  optical  reasons.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  throw 
light  upon  the  object  aimed  at,  the  real  mark  not  being  identical 
with  the  aim,  and  the  person  placed  immediately  behind  a 
flash-light  is  blinded.  For  analogous  reasons,  fortunately  for  the 
Allies,  the  submarine  could  not  be  provided  with  this  new, 
murderous  device." 
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TO    EUROPE   BY  CANADA'S  INLAND   SEA 

ST.  LOl  [S  OR  MEMPHIS  tinin\n  of  the  Atlantic  as  far 
distant.  Yei  north  of  these  oitief  and  on  the  meridian 
of  the  Mis  i  sippi  Valley,  Canada  ha-  A tl;ui lie  seaports- 
towns  on  the  great  inland  extension  of  the  Atlantic  known  as 
Hudson  Bay.  This  greal  bodj  of  water,  of  course,  das  alwa 
been  jusl  whore  ii  is  to-day.  Its  use  for  transportation  by  boat 
has  been  greatly  hindered  bj  the  ice-blockade  l  hat  doses  I  ludson 
Strail  for  all  the  months  of  the  year  hut  three.     Modern  traffic 
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conditions,  the  growing  grain-output  of  the  great  Canadian 
Northwest ,  and,  above  all,  the  necessities  imposed  by  the  present 
war.  have  at  last  made  it  profitable  to  use  this  water-route  for 
t  he  limited  period  during  which  it  is  available,  and  the  Canadian 
( io\  eminent  Avill  complete,  this  spring,  a  railroad  Line  connecting 
her  three  transcontinental  roads  with  tide-water  on  this  inland 
sea,  t  bus  eliminating  the  railroad  haul  across  half  the  continent. 
Writes  Mr.  Earle  William  Gage  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  April  28): 

'That  the  completion  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad  is  a  vital 
matter  of  interest  to  American  commerce  needs  no  argument. 
1 1  is  not  the  idle  dream  of  a  passenger-agent  desiring  a  new  field 
of  tourist  endeavor,  but  the  result  of  insistent  demands  made 
by  a  country  whose  development  has  outstript  the  efforts  of 
three  great  railway  systems  to  keep  pace.  As  early  as  1906, 
western  Canada  was  the  congested  center  of  railway  transpor- 
tation, both  outgoing  and  incoming  lines  being  blocked  with 
grain,  live  stock,  and  supplies.  The  Hudson  Bay  Railroad 
is  simply  the  result  of  a  continuous  blockade  of  traffic,  the  aim 
being  to  relieve  this  by  giving  the  shortest  possible  route  to  tide- 
water from  fields  of  production. 

"Had  not  an  enlarged  outlet  been  supplied  to  the  ocean,  the* 
development  of  Canada  would  have  been  retarded.  Canada's 
great  inland  sea,  Hudson  Bay.  gives  the  West  tide-water  in  the 
meridian  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows 
it  to  be  the  shortest  route  from  the  center  of  the  country's 
fields  of  production  to  the  world's  markets.  Port  Nelson,  the- 
northern  terminus  of  the  new  railroad,  is  as  near  the  central 
point  of  the  grain  area  as  the  center  of  that  area  is  to  the  head 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from 
Liverpool  as  Montreal 

"This  region  is  often  associated  with  arctic  conditions;  yet 
no  part  of  Hudson  Bay  comes  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
Engineer  Armstrong  in  his  recommendations  stated  with  con- 
siderable assurance  'That  ships  may  enter  and  leave  Port 
Nelson  all  the  year  round  is  a  fact  worth  remembering.'  The 
northern  part  of  the  Bay  is  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  while  Moose  Factory,  on  the  southern 
shore,  is  considerably  north  of  London.  Port  Nelson  is  south  of 
Riga,  Russia's  great  seaport  on  the  Baltic,  and  Fort  Churchill 
is  on  about  the  same  parallel  as  Stockholm.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  Bay  is  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
Lake  Superior,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Commander  Gordon,  the 
Bay  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  basin  of  comparatively  warm 


er,  which  ha    a  mitigating  influence  on  the  winter  climate  of 

1  be  surrounding  country. 

"Tho  the  Bay  remains  open,  Hudson  straii  freezes  over. 
II'  nee  transportation  will  be  possible  for  only  three  month-  a 
year,  from  the  <  ad  of  July  to  about  the  end  of  October.  But 
inasmuch  as  Ibis  gives  full  time  for  the  moving  of  the  food- 
products  to  I'll i rope,  at  a  very  material  saving  in  time  and  freight 
cost,  the  expenditure  of  $16,000,000  for  the  construction  of  the 
425  mile-  of  railroad  will  pay  big  dividends  to  the  Government. 
During  1  he  closed  season  the  natural  resources  of  the  Bay  region, 
including  farm-crops,  timber,  paper-pulp,  minerals,  and  the 
enormon-  wealth  of  fur  and  fin,  wall  compensate  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system." 

The  exponents  of  the  railroad  point  out 
that  the  heavy  grain  traffic  from  the  Western 
plains  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  carried 
over  the  Great  Lakes  only  during  a  little 
longer  season  than  the  Hudson  Bay  route 
promises,  and  larger  cargoes  may  be  carried 
in  a  shorter  time,  which  discounts  the  argu- 
.  ment  against  the  route  to  Europe.  To 
quote  further: 

"That  the  Hudson  Bay  route  promises  a 
path  from  western  Canada  to  Liverpool, 
shorter  by  1,000  miles  than  the  present 
prevailing  rail  route,  is  a  powerful  factor 
in  its  favor.  .  .  .  That  a  very  material  sav- 
ing will  be  effected  in  freight  cost  alone  is 
appreciated  when  we  remember  that  the 
freight  upon  grain  from  the  wheat-belt  to 
Hudson  Bay  approximates  ten  cents  per 
bushel,  or  the  same  as  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  at  present.  It  now  costs  fif- 
teen cents  per  bushel  to  transport  the  grain  to  the  Atlantic- 
seaboard  ports,  which  represents  a  fair  profit  to  the  wheat- 
growers.  Assuming  an  export  trade  of  20,000,000  bushels, 
which  could  be  readily  handled  if  the  harbor  were  open  but  two 
months  of  the  year,  this  saving  would  amount  in  a  single  season 
to  approximately  $3,000,000. 

'The  demand  for  western  Canada's  prime  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
and  poultry  is  increasing  in  Em-ope.  It  now  costs  about  sixty 
cents  per  hundred  to  transport  steers  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  and 
an  additional  sixty  cents  to  ship  them  to  Liverpool.  For  the 
pajunent  of  sixty  cents  per  hundred  these  cattle  and  stock  may 
be  delivered  in  Liverpool,  on  an  average,  from  the  fields  of 
production,  or  an  average  saving  of  $6  per  head  for  steers.  This 
saving  Avill  approximate  $1,000,000  per  season  of  onlv  two 
months,  or  a  total  of  $4,000,000.  Therefore,  if  the  Hudson  Bay 
Railroad  is  operated  but  two  out  of  the  twelve  months,  in  four 
years  it  would  pay  off  its  construction  debt.  But  the  officials 
have  calculated  that  the  remaining  nine  or  ten  months  may  be 
devoted  to  interest-bearing  operations  of  a  local  nature." 


SAWDUST  BREAD  —  Suggestive  experiments,  according  to 
Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  May),  have  been  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many by  G.  Haberlandt,  partly  under  official  auspices,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  utilizing  wood  as  food  for  animals  and  man.  We  read: 

'The. first  experiments  were  made  on  a  sheep  in  a  respiration 
cli amber,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  digestibility  and 
nutritive  value  of  birch-wood.  The  trees  were  felled  in  the  early 
spring,  and  the  trunks,  measuring  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
were  reduced  to  very  smaU  chips  in  a  paper-mill.  Microscopic 
examination  showed  tha',  the  wood  was  very  finely  divided,  so 
that  the  membranes  of  nearly  all  the  cells  were  destroyed, 
while  the  cell  contents  had  been  almost  all  removed  by  the 
Avater  used  in  the  preparation  of  wood.  Thus  the  residue  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  cellular  membrane.  The  wood  was  fed  in 
combination  with  other  foods.  Good  results  were  obtained, 
both  as  to  digestibility  and  nutritive  value.  Apparently  the 
reason  why  previous  experiments  on  the  same  subject  had  not 
been  successful  was  that  the  wood  was  not  cut  up  fine  enough 
and  its  cells  were  not  thoroughly  torn.  The  experiments  were 
repeated  by  Professor  Rubner  on  a  dog,  the  same  wood  ration 
being  fed  with  meat,  and  the  results  were  also  successful.  Haber- 
landt believes  that  man  is  capable  of  digesting  finely  ground 
birch- wood,  and  that  it  might  replace  rye  or  wheat  to  the  extent 
of  10  or  15  per  cent,  in  bread-making." 
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AERIAL   BATTLE-SHIPS 

THE  AEROPLANE  will  hereafter  be  able  to  fight  on  a 
par  with  its  aquatic  sister,  the  battle-ship.  The  arma- 
ment of  aircraft  has  hitherto  been  limited  to  machine 
rifles  and  bomb-dropping  devices.  The  ordinary  type  of  gun 
has  been  barred  in  any  but  the  smallest  sizes,  owing  to  the 
objectionable  recoil.  The  invention  of  a  so-called  non-recoil 
gun,  described  in  The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New 
York,  April  21),  bids  fan-  therefore  to  revolutionize  one  of  the 
most  modern  aspects  of  warfare.  Machines  are  now  being 
built  in  Europe,  the  writer  tells 
us,  that  are  large  enough  to 
mount  a  six-inch  non-recoil  guu, 
practically  equal  in  power  to  the 
siege-guns  of  that  size  now  used 
in  land-operations.  How  is  a 
non-kicking  gun  possible?  The 
rule  of  dynamics  that  action 
and  reaction  are  equal  can  not, 
of  course,  be  repealed.  But  the 
reaction  can  be  made  to  do  use- 
ful work,  as  in  the  disappearing 
guns  of  our  coast-fortifications, 
or  its  force  can  be  expended 
where  it  will  do  no  harm,  and 
especially  where  it  will  not  rack 
and  strain  the  gun's  delicate 
mechanism.     Says  the  writer: 

' '  The  original  conception  con- 
templated a  gun  so  installed 
that  on  firing  it  was  free  to  fly 
to  the  rear  under  the  reaction 
developed  when  the  projectile 
was  discharged  to  the  front.  The 
gun  was  of  course  lost  after  each 
shot.  Further  development  of 
the  idea  resulted  in  a  double- 
length  gun  containing  two  projec- 
tiles driven,  one  toward  the  target  and  the  other  at  random  to 
the  rear,  by  a  single  powder-charge  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
gun.  In  effect  the  device  was  two  guns  of  equal  bore  and  equal 
powder  pressure  placed  breech  to  breech  so  that  the  recoil  of  one 
was  just  sufficient  to  take  up  that  of  the  other.  The  result  was 
complete  balance  of  forces  and  total  absence  of  the  heavy  shock 
of  recoil  at  discharge  so  characteristic  of  all  former  guns 

"The  weight  of  these  guns,  due  to  their  extreme  simplicity 
and  scientific  methods  of  construction  and  the  use  of  special 
alloy  steel  of  high  elastic  limit,  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Without  going  into  details  as  regards  pressure-stresses,  etc.,  it 
may  be  stated  that  guns  of  this  type  are  given  a  factor  of  safety 
equal  to  that  used  in  other  types  of  modern  ordnance  without 
exceeding  the  weight  limitations  imposed  by  mounting  such 
guns  upon  aeroplanes. 

"One  type  of  construction  has  been  followed  in  all  guns 
manufactured  to  date,  and  the  general  design  is  briefly  as  follows: 
The  gun  is  composed  of  two  separate  barrels  joined  together 
by  an  interrupted  screw-thread.  The  front  barrel,  chambered 
at  the  rear  end  to  receive  the  projectile  and  case,  is  rifled;  the 
rear  barrel  is  of  uniform  bore  throughout  and  is  unrifled.  Its 
function  is  to  provide  the  necessary  travel  for  the  rear  projectile, 
and  when  unlocked  it  rotates  in  its  mounting,  slides  to  the  rear, 
clear  of  the  front  barrel,  and  swings  to  the  right  and  down, 
giving  unobstructed  access  to  the  breech  of  the  front  barrel 
for  loading.  This  breech-opening  operation,  effected  by  continu- 
ous pressure  on  a  single  handle,  constitutes  a  simple  and  easily 
operated  breech  mechanism,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
latest  type  of  quick-firing  guns.  . 

"The  guns,  as  illustrated  herewith,  are  of  extremely  simple 
design  throughout  and  have  proved  reliable  under  all  conditions 
of  service.  The  number  of  parts  is  small  and  the  construction  is 
relatively  simple  and  rapid. 

"The  foregoing  applies  particularly  to  two-pounder,  six- 
pounder,  and  twelve-pounder  guns,  ranging  in  weight  from  sixty 
pounds  to  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds,  and  having  an  average 
muzzle  velocity  of  about  1,100  feet  per  second.     These  three 


types  of  guns  represent  practically  the  entire  output  to  date, 
;is  they  were  the  most  suitable  for  the  type  of  aeroplanes  in 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  war. 

"However,  with  the  advent  of  larger  and  larger  machines  it 
has  become  possible  to  construct  and  to  install  in  the  immediate 
future  guns  of  very  much  greater  power  that  will  entirely  sup- 
plant bomb-dropping  as  a  phase  of  the  aeroplane  operations  and 
will  make  the  large  battle-plane  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  largest 
dreadnought  afloat.  ...... 

"Equipped  with  this  gun  the  aeroplane  will  indeed  become  a 
more  powerful  instrument  of  warfare  than  the  dreadnought 
of  to-day. 

"Much  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  accuracy 


THE  GUN  THAT   MAKES    POSSIBLE   A  REAL  AIR  BATTLE-SHIP. 
Nou -recoil  gun  open  to  receive  two  projectiles  which  equalize  recoil  by  firing  in  opposite  directions. 


of  fire  attainable  from  an  aeroplane.  The  conditions  under 
which  such  guns  are  used  are  so  different  from  those  pertaining  to 
land  and  naval  guns  that  the  ordinary  formulas  pertaining  to 
trajectories  do  not  apply  directly.  But  without  going  into 
mathematical  investigation,  a  little  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tions will  at  once  show  some  of  the  great  advantages  ballistically 
to  be  obtained  when  firing  from  high  altitudes.  Guns  fired  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth  can  obtain  comparatively  long  ranges 
only  by  being  fired  at  a  high  angle  of  elevation,  so  that  the 
projectile  at  approximately  the  middle  point  of  its  flight  attains 
a  considerable  altitude.  The  aeroplane  gun,  on  the  other  hand, 
starts  its  projectile  from  a  comparatively  great  altitude,  and  as 
a  consequence  has  a  correspondingly  greater  range,  or  an  equal 
range  with  a  much  lower  initial  velocity.  Not  only  is  there 
an  advantage  in  the  form  of  long-range  hitting,  due  to  the  high 
altitude,  but  there  is  also  a  concurrent  advantage  due  to  the 
action  of  gravity." 

Another  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  aeroplane  guns,  the 
writer  reminds  us,  is  the  unrestricted  view  which  can  be  obtained 
from  above.  In  land  battles,  timber,  hills,  buildings,  etc.. 
seriously  hamper  artillery  operations.  A  battery  of  aero  guns 
would  never  be  thus  restricted.     We  read  further: 

"To  obtain  accuracy  of  fire  from  land  guns,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  accurately  the  range,  to  be  able  to  see,  to  measure,  or 
estimate  the  point  at  which  the  projectile  strikes.  This  will  be 
comparatively  easy  for  the  aeroplane.  Indeed,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  the  present  war  abroad  practically  all  the 
spotting  for  artillery-fire  is  done  by  aeroplanes,  and  the  correc- 
tions signaled  to  the  guns  in  the  rear,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
what  advantages  would  be  obtained  in  the  matter  of  rapidity  and 
accuracy  of  fire  if  the  aeroplane  carried  its  own  guns 

"The  field  of  operations  for  such  aeroplane  guns  will  be  very 
extensive.  They  can  be  used  with  equally  good  effect  against 
troops  in  the  field,  fortified  camps  or  cities,  ammunition-depots 
and  factories,  and  all  places  of  military  importance  that  are 
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ond  the  range  of  the  land  batterii  -.  Their  extreme  mobility 
;iikI  large  radius  of  action  will  enable  them  to  travel  far  into  the 
enemy's  countrj  .-11111  bombard  with  1  <  -1 1  i  ntr  effeel  the  most 
iraportanl  of  thai  country's  defenses,  A  ■  -  - . . .  I  battle-ships 
and  war-ships  in  general  thej  will  be  abl<  to  compete  on  more 
than  equal  terms.  ...  In  addition,  this  novel  weapon  will 
off er  a  means  of  attack  againsl  submarines.  This  n pe  of  vessel 
1  entirelj  immune  from  ordinary  gun-fire,  and  ao  satisfactory 
1  in 'i  In xl  of  defense  againsl  its  attacks  ha>  been  developed  in  I  he 
present  war.  While,  as  is  well  known,  an  observer  at  or  near 
the  surface  of  the  water  can  nol  deteel  the  presence  of  ;i  sub- 
marine, ii  is  also  t mi'  1  bat  it  becomes  visible  when  the  observer 
is  at  a  considerable  beighl  above  ihe  surface  of  the  sea  and  hearbj 
vertically  over  the  vessel.  During  an  attack  a  .submarine  will 
ordinarily  run  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  immune  cvua  from  vertical 
lire,  but  at  intervals,  in  order  to  correct  its  course,  the  boat 
musl  come  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  take  observations 
through  ber  periscopes.  .  .  .  Under  such  conditions  the  boat 
will  offer  a  fair  target    to  an  armed  aeroplane  provided  the  latter 

can  maneuver  itself  into  a  position  nearly  vertical  over  the  boat, 
ami  even  a  .''-inch  non-recoil  gun  would  be  of  sufficient  power 
to  traverse  the  intervening  water  and  penetrate  the  deck  of 
the  submarine. 

'Non-recoil  guns  of  large  size  may  also  be  mounted  upon 
dirigibles,  armored  motor-cars,  or  upon  small  boats,  giving 
such  crafl  greatly  increased  offensive  powers  without  "increasing 
the  size  or  impairing  their  mobility  in  any  way." 


THE   INSIDE   OF   AN   ATOM 

MANY  INTELLIGENT  MEN  of  middle  age  who  retain 
their  college  interests  in  chemistry  and  physics  have 
still  the  idea  of  an  atom  as  something  immutable — 
different  for  every  chemical  element  and  absolutely  simple,  that 
is.  without  structure.  The  atom,  as  recent  science  has  revealed 
it,  is  something  vastly  different,  yet  information  about  it  is 
still  confined  largely  to  very  technical  papers,  and  has  not 
becoine  part  of  the  ordinary  citizen's  equipment  of  knowledge. 
In  an  address  on  "Radiation  and  Atomic  Structure,"  delivered 
as  president  of  the  American  Physical  Societj'  and  printed 
in  Sciena  (New  York,  April  6),  Prof.  Robert  S.  Millikan,  of 
Chicago  University,  pictures  to  his  fellow  scientists  this  up-to- 
date  atom — a  nucleus  charged  with  positive  electricity  around 
which  revolve  in  flxt  orbits  negative  electrons,  as  planets  about 
a  central  sun.  There  are  exactly  ninety-two  chemical  elements, 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  is  in  the  electrical  charge 
of  the  nucleus,  which  differs  always  by  the  same  amount  from 
one  element  to  the  next  in  the  series.  Hydrogen,  the  lightest 
element,  has  only  one  electrical  element  in  its  nucleus,  and 
nra mum,  the  heaviest,  has  ninety-two.  The  orbits  draw  nearer 
to  the  nucleus,  as  it  is  heavier  and  more  powerful,  but  they  always 
remain  at  the  same  distances  for  the  same  substance.  When 
an  atom  radiates  light  or  heat  an  electron  jumps  from  one  orbit 
i"  1  in  next,  so. that  radiation  is  a  series  of  little  explosions  and 
not  a  continuous  process.  Of  this  surprizingly  complicated 
atom,  Professor  Millikan  says  that  it  is  really  much  simpler 
than  physicists  have  for  years  been  expecting.  They  have  long 
known  that  atoms  were  not  simple,  but  they  had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  their  structure  was 
complex.     He  says: 

"While  the  study  of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
matter  has  produced  our  present  atomic  theory  and  furnished 
most  of  the  information  which  is  available  about  the  way  in 
which  the  myriad  molecular  structures  are  built  up  out  of  their 
atomic  constituents,  it  has  been  chiefly  the  facts  of  radiation 
which  have  provided  reliable  information  about  the  inner 
structure  of  the  atom  itself.  Indeed,  during  all  the  years  in 
which  the  dogma  of  the  indestructible  and  indivisible  atom  was 
upon  the  stage,  it  was  the  complexity  of  the  spectra  even  of 
simple  gases  which  kept  the  physicist  in  the  path  of  truth  and 
caused  him  continually  to  insist  that  the  atom  could  not  be  an 
ultimate  thing,  but  rather  that  it  must  have  a  structure,  and  a 
cry  intricate  one  at  that — as  intricate,  in  Rowland's  phrase,  as 
a  grand  piano." 


ception  of  the  atom  as  above  described  can  hardly  be  told  with- 
out 1  In  use  of  algebraic  formulas.  These  discoveries  hav< 
depended  more  recently  largely  on  the  study  of  x-rays.  The 
name  of  Mosoley,  who  furnished  the  proof  that  the  chemical 
elements  are  built  up,  one  from  another,  by  successive  additions 
of  the  same  electrical  charge,  is  placed  by  Professor  Millikan 
among  those  of  the  world's  gnat  discoverers.     We  read: 

"  In  a  research  which  is  destined  to  rank  as  one  of  the  dozen 
most  brilliant  in  conception,  skilful  in  execution,  and  illuminating 
in  results  in  the  history  of  science,  a  young  man,  bu1  twenty-six 
years  old,  threw  open  the  windows  through  which  we  can  no" 
glimpse  the  subatomic  world  with  a  definiteness  and  certainty 
never  even  dreamed  of  before.  Had  the  European  War  had  ao 
other  result  than  the  snuffing  out  of  this  young  life,  that  alone 
would  make  it  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  most  irreparable 
crimes  in  history. 

"For  the  proof  that  there  exist  but  ninety-two  elements, 
from  the  lightest  known  one,  hydrogen,  to  the  heaviest  known 
one,  uranium,  and  that  these  are  built  up  one  from  the  other 
by  the  successive  addition  of  one  and  the  same  electrical  ele- 
ment to  the  nucleus — this  proof  comes  alone  from  Moseley's 
discovery 

"The  only  evidence  which  we  now  have  as  to  just  how  many 
elements  there  are  between  hydrogen  and  uranium,  and  a.-  to 
just  where  each  one  belongs,  is  the  evidence  of  the  x-ray  spectra. 
.  .  .  Moseley's  name  must  then  be  set  over  against  one  of  the 
most  epoch-making  of  the  world's  great  discoveries." 

Despite  this  fact,  the  general  conception  of  the  atom  as  we 
have  indicated  it  is  due  to  Bohr,  a  German  physicist,  whose 
theory  antedated  Moseley.  The  "Bohr  atom,"  fortified  by 
Moseley's  proofs,  at  present  holds,  according  to  Professor 
Millikan,  the  forefront  of  scientific  belief.     He  says: 

"If,  then,  the  test  of  truth  in  a  physical  theory  is  large  success 
both  in  the  prediction  of  newr  relationships  and  in  correctly 
and  exactly  accounting  for  old  ones,  the  theory  of  non-radiating 
orbits  is  one  of  the  best  established  truths  of  modern  physics. 
For  the  present  at  least,  it  is  truth,  and  no  other  theory  of  atomic 
structure  need  be  considered  until  it  has  shown,  itself  able  to 
approach  it  in  fertility.  I  know  of  no  competitor  which  is  as 
yet  even  in  sight." 

What  we.  have,  therefore,  so  far  as  Professor  Millikan  can  now 
guide  us,  is  a  universe  built  up  of  electrical  charges,  its  multitu- 
dinous changes  of  growth,  decay,  and  evolutionary  develop- 
ment being  dependent  on  the  continual  adjustment  of  those 
charges,  not  always  smoothly,  but  in  a  more  or  less  jerky  or 
explosive  manner.  Sun  and  stars,  mountain  and  river,  tree  and 
flower,  bird  and  beast,  and  even  our  own  bodies,  would  seem  to  be 
all  built  up  and  operated  on  this  plan. 


how  the  discoveries  of  late  years  have  led  to  the 


con- 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF  WIRELESS— The  Govern- 
ment has  now  been  obliged  in  self-defense  to  take  a  firm  stand 
in  assuming  absolute  control, of  the  wdreless  activities  of  the 
country.     Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World: 

"It  is  high  time  that  all  wireless-plants,  big  and  little, 
should  be  put  out  of  business  or  under  the  strictest  kind  of 
supervision.  The  great  transatlantic  systems  are,  of  course, 
censored,  but  there  is  danger'  in  some  of  the  smaller  instal- 
lations. It  is  so  simple  a  matter  to  string  an  aerial  and  to 
set  up  an  equipment  capable  of  reaching  100  or  200  miles  out 
at  sea  that  too  much  care  can  not  be  exercised  in  putting  a 
stop  at  once  and  completely  to  everything  of  the  kind.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  prevent  the  use  of  equipment  for  listen- 
ing in  on  the  Government  plants,  so  that  the  use  of  code  is  the 
only  method  of  escaping  espionage;  but  if  the  sending-plants 
having  any  appreciable  range  of  action  were  caught  the  chief 
source  of  danger  would  be  removed.  There  have  been  from 
time  to  time  reports  of  considerable  installations  in  remote 
quarters,  some  of  them  doubtless  fakes,  others  as  certainly 
realities.  The  time  has  now'  come  when  the  many  legitimate 
experimenters  with  wireless  will  have  to  put  up  with  some 
perhaps  serious  inconvenience  in  the  interest  of  national  security, 
and  they  should  do  it  cheerfully  and  patriotically,  lending  their 
aid  to  such  branches  of  Government  service  as  may  be  in  need 
of  them.     There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  for  their  good 
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offices  in  the  near  future.  It  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  ex- 
treme measures  have  not  been  taken  tip  to  the  present  time,  for 
the  gains  in  the  training  of  men  in  wireless  work  probably  fully 
compensate  the  losses  from  such  odd  scraps  of  information  as 
may  have  been  passed  about  improperly.  Time  has  now  come, 
however,  to  put  the  lid  on  tight  and  to  keep  it  on  until  the 
national  crisis  lias  passed.  Every  wireless  equipment,  dangerous 
if  improperly  used,  can  be  of  service  to  the  Government  when 
confined  to  legitimate  or  patriotic  functions." 


SAND-BLASTED   FORESTS 

THAT  A  NATURAL  SAND-BLAST,  operated  by 
powerful  Avinds  and  unprotected  soil,  may  do  as  much 
damage  to  vegetation  as  an  enemy's  artillery-fire  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  picture  of  conditions  on  one  of 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  taken  from  an 
article  on  "Eolian  Erosion  in  Hawaii,"  contributed  to  Amer- 
ican Forestry  (Washington,  May),  by  C.  S.  Judd,  Superin- 
tendent of  Forestry.  The 
island  in  question,  Kahoolawe 
by  name,  is  only  ten  miles 
long,  six  miles  wide,  and  1,42.3 
feet  above  the  sea  at  its  high- 
est point.  It  was  proclaimed 
a  Territorial  Forest  Reserve  in 
1910  with  the  idea  that  it  could 
be  reclaimed  from  its  present 
deplorable  condition,  which  has 
resulted  from  overgrazing  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  Writes 
.Mr.  Judd: 


' '  Kahoolawe  was  always  a 
more  or  less  barren  island,  for 
in  the  early  days  its  inhospit- 
able shores  were  used  as  a 
place  of  exile  for  criminals,  and 
historical  records  show  that  at 
uo  time  were  there  more  than 
eighty  Hawaiians  living  there. 

"In  1864  the  island  was 
leased  by  the  king  for  fifty 
years  as  a  sheep-ranch.  Wild 
goats,  descendants  of  those 
brought  by  Vancouver  and 
other  early  navigators,  were  al- 
ready on  the  island,  and  these 
with  the  sheep,  Avhich  soon 
multiplied  and  overran  the 
island  by  the  thousands,  upset 
the  balance  of  nature  on  the  up- 
per reaches,which  were  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  con- 
stant trade-winds.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  the  remaining 

turf  on  about  one-third  of  the  island  at  the  upper  elevations  was 
destroyed,  and  the  loose  soil  exposed  in  this  manner  soon  began 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  wind.  This  eolian  erosion 
has  been  going  on  for  at  least  forty  years,  and  ship-captains 
always  know  of  their  approach  to  Kahoolawe  on  Avindy  days 
by  the  cloud  of  light-red  dust  that  pours  off  in  the  lee  of  the 
island.  In  a  feAv  protected  places  on  the  summit,  islets  of 
soil  from  six  to  ten  feet  high,  crowned  with  turf,  remain  as  mute 
testimony  of  pristine  conditions,  but  the  soil  on  the  remainder 
of  the  summit  of  the  island  has  been  blown  away  until  nothing  re- 
mains but  bare  hard-pan,  as  bleak  and  as  desolate  as  the  bad  lands 
of  the  Dakotas,  and  still  scoured  by  the  howling  trade- Avinds. 

"One  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  shows  hoAV  a  natiAe 
wiliwili-tree  has  been  undermined  by  wind  erosion  and  left 
stranded,  as  it  were,  on  this  shore  of  desolation  with  only  a 
lew  roots  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life.  In  the  lee  of  the  tree 
there  still  remains  a  mass  of  original  protected  soil  which  has 
been  augmented  by  dust  drift. 

"'Altho  the  reclamation  of  the  summit  of  the  island  seems 
hopeless,  unless  stone-wall  barriers  to  the  wind  are  erected  at 
great  expense  preliminary  to  tree-planting,  the  remaining  tAvo- 
fchirds  of  the  island  give  greater  promise  of  early  improvement. 
The  first  step  in  the  plan  of  reclamation  has  been  to  get  rid 


of  the  wild  stock  on  the  island,  and,  during  the  last  eight  years, 
over  4,000  goats  have  been  exterminated.  I  have  returned  from 
the  island  with  a  party  of  fifteen  members  of  the  National 
Guard  of  HaAvaii  and  two  coAvboys,  and  during  the  short  stay 
of  two  days  our  bag  was  286  goats  and  two  sheep.  The  island 
has  already  begun  to  show  improvement,  on  account  of  the 
reduction  of  stock,  by  the  increased  growth  of  natiAre  grasses 
and  weeds,  and  the  algaroba,  or  mesquite  of  the  Southwest, 
which  has  been  spread  by  the  few  Avork-horses  Avhich  have 
been  allowed  to  graze  on  the  island,  is  coming  up  abundantly 
on  at  least  18,000  acres  along  the  lower  eleA'ations  and  promises 
soon  to  become  an  extensive  forest  valuable  for  the  production 
of  wood  for  fuel,  beans  for  stock  feed,  and  blossoms  for  bee- 
pasturage."  

A   DYE-CURE 

OVER    four   hundred    patients    have    been    successfully 
treated  Avith  various  anilin  dyes  by  Dr.  ErAvin  Baumann, 
a  physician  of  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  according  to  a  nolo 
in  The  English  Mechanic  and  World  of  Science  (London,  April  6). 

We  are  told  by  this  paper  that 
Dr.  Baumann  has  been  using 
large  quantities  of  dyestuff s  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  that 
as  germ-killers  and  arresters  of 
noxious  growths  these  materi- 
als are  far  superior  to  any  anti- 
septic substances  so  far  known. 
They  are  quickly  distributed, 
do  not  coagulate  albumen,  and, 
in  the  quantities  used,  are  abso- 
lutely non-poisonous.  To  quote 
from  the  article,  it  appears 
further: 


Courtesy  of    "American  Forestry,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

TOO  MUCH  WIND. 

This  wiliwili-tree  stands  on  Kahoolawe  Island,  Hawaii,  where  the 
winds  have  been  blowing  away  the  soil  and  uprooting  the  trees. 
Sheep,  too,  haAre  had  a  part  in  the  work.  The  accompanying  article 
tells  the  cause  and  the  cure  for  this  strange  state  of  affairs. 


"They  can  thus  be  used  in 
a  very  compact  form,  and  their 
prompt  destruction  of  all  bac- 
teria rapidly  stops  suppura- 
tion, heals  wounded  tissues, 
and  causes  a  lowering  of  tem- 
perature. 

"Dr.  Baumann  at  first  used 
methylene  blue,  and  .subse- 
quently methyl  Aiolet,  which 
in  most  cases  he  found  gave 
the  best  results.  For  burns, 
cuts,  scratches,  aa  hit  lows,  ab- 
scesses, injuries  to  the  skin  of 
the  head,  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  surface  of  the  wound 
was  painted  with  a  4  per  cent, 
dye-solution,  and  (unless  very 
duty)  the  Avound  was  closed 
up  at  once.  If  easily  accessi- 
ble, the  wound  was  treated 
Avith  the  dye  in  poAvder  forrn,  Avhile,  in  the  case  of  deep  wounds, 
a  solution  of  the  dye  was  worked  up  into  a  paste  with  glycerin, 
which,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  was  then  intro- 
duced into  the  Avound  by  the  aid  of  a  small  rod.  If  the  wound 
is  already  deepened  by  cavities,  antiseptic  gauze  is  saturated 
Avith  the  dye-solution  and  then  carefully  introduced  into 
the  caAdty. 

"  Fistulous  passages  were  treated  by  squirting  the  dye  into 
them  with  a  syringe.  After  one  or  two  treatments  all  forma- 
tion of  matter  was  found  to  cease,  all  unpleasant  odors  dis- 
appeared, and  the  AArounds  dried  up. 

"In  the  case  of  suppurations  of  the  bones  .  .  .  the  period  of 
convalescence  was  greatly  shortened.  Also,  in  A'entricular  ulcers, 
appendicitis,  abscesses,  and  the  like,  anilins  were  found  to  be  of 
great  value;  suppuration  rapidly  ceased,  and  the  cavities 
granulated  and  closed.  EAren  on  using  as  much  as  one  gram 
daily,  no  harmful  effect  Avas  obseiwed.  The  injection  was 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and  subsequently  left  the 
body  through  the  kidneys,  upon  which  no  prejudicial  effect  of 
any  kind  was  exerted.  Methyl  Ariolet  gave  excellent  results 
in  cases  of  suppurations  in  the  pleural  cavity,  while  methylene 
blue  was  found  to  be  especially  valuable  for  irrigating  the 
bladder  and  destroying  all  bacteria  and  germs." 


ART  AND   LIFE   STILL  HOLDING  SWAY   IN   MADRID 


THE  ONLY  CAPITAL  IN  EUROPE  where  ( lu-  peaceful 
arts  find  uninterrupted  exercise  to-day  appears  to  be 
Madrid.  The  northern  neutrals,  from  what  we  hear, 
can  nol  be  much  less  concerned  over  food-shortage  than  the 
eombatani  nations,  and  art  docs  not  flourish  on  hunger.  At 
h'asl  the  arts  of  life  need  plenitude.    Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  who 


From  "  Blanco  e  Negro,"  Madrid. 

AN  EVENING  IN  CARNIVAL  TIME. 

Sketch  of  a  students'  revel  in  Madrid,  the  only  capital  of  Europe  that  has 

the  heart  to  keep  up  its  gaieties  in  war-time. 


has  been  taking  a  sort  of  survey  of  European  society  as  the  war 
affects  it,  tells  us  that  the  spectacle  of  life  in  Madrid  is  more 
varied  than  in  any  other  European  capital,  and  while  watching 
it  he  felt,  he  confesses,  that  "the  war  was  very  far  off."  "Plenty ' 
of  young  men  about;  plenty  of  people  to  render  one  unnecessary 
services,  such  as  pushing  open  doors;  no  sign  of  food  scarcity 
in  the  shops."  Yet  we  are  told  that  "the  only  thing  that  is 
talked  about  and  written  about  in  the  newspapers  with  fervid 
interest  is  the  fighting  on  the  Western  front  and  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  Spain."  War-prices  also  prevail.  "  This  city  for  the 
s  isitor  is  dearer  than  Bucharest  was  before  Roumania  made 
war;  and  Bucharesl  was  reckoned  the  dearest  place  in  the 
world."  Here  is  the  pageant  of  life  as  Mr.  Fyfe  observed  it  for 
the  London   Daily  Mail: 

'  Madrid  is  a  city  of  late  hours.    The  usual  time  for  dinner  is  a 


quarter-past  nine.  The  opera  begins  to  fill  up  about  half-past 
ten.  Not  much  before  one  does  the  performance  end.  Then 
it  is  still  possible  to  find  restaurants  open,  tho  it  is  not  the 
custom  to  eat  supper.  Chocolate  is  more  in  the  Spanish  tradi- 
tion, and  if  a  Spaniard  feels  hungry  in  the  night  he  has  a  pro- 
vision ready  near  his  hand.  At  least  I  assume  this  is  so  from 
seeing  in  shops  dainty  little  ham  rolls  called  medias  noches 
(for  the  middle  of  the  nighl ). 

"The  theaters  are,  almost  without  exception,  run  on  the 
two-houses-a-night  plan.  They  give  one  performance  at 
six  or  half-past,  and  another,  which  begins  somewhere 
about  ten.  An  excellent  idea  this  for  London,  it  seems  to 
me.  Those  who  have  trains  to  catch  to  the  suburbs  or  the 
country  could  catch  them  comfortably  after  the  first  per- 
formance. Those  who  work  late  could  dress  and  dine  com- 
fortably before  going  to  the  theater  instead  of  scrambling 
into  their  clothes  and  bolting  their  food  as  they  must  do 
in  order  to  be  in  their  places  at  eight  or  half-past. 

"Spanish  drama  is  looking  up.  The  new  vigor  which  has 
been  noticeable  in  the  life  of  the  country  in  recent  years 
has  had  a  striking  effect  upon  the  arts.  In  painting, 
Spaniards  have  reconquered  some  of  the  glories  of  their 
past.  They  have  many  writers  of  distinguished  talent. 
Musically  they  have  developed  very  fast.  I  saw  an  or- 
chestral concert  advertised  for  the  unusual  hour  of  eleven 
o'clock  on  a  Sunday  morning.  I  went  to  it  and  heard  the 
'Peer  Gynt'  suite  of  Grieg  exquisitely  played.  The  whole 
program  was  on  a  high  level  of  artistic  value  and  the 
theater  was  almost  full.  I  find  that  there  are  several 
orchestras  giving  regular  concerts  of  the  best  kind.  These 
also  are  given  at  a  very  convenient  hour,  half-past  five 
or  six." 

The  picture  is  one  that  impresses  this  writer  after  an  in- 
terval of  twelve  years — the  time  since  his  last  previous  visit 
to  Madrid.  During  that  time,  he  declares,  the  city  has 
"changed  almost  beyond  recognition."     We  read: 

"It  was  then  mean,  dirty,  undistinguished.     It  had  not 
the  air  of  a  capital.     Its  people  matched  it.     They  were 
shabby,  unkempt.      Now,  instead  of  narrow  alleys  there 
are  fine,  wide  streets.     Gloomy,  dilapidated  buildings  have 
given   place   to   handsome    blocks    of    shops,  offices,    and 
flats.     Whole  new  quarters  have  sprung  up,  airy  and  at- 
tractive.    Tree-bordered  boulevards  make  the  place  gay 
and  green. 

|  The  Prado,  which  before  disappointed  me  wofully,  now 
delights  me.     It  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  strolling-spots  I 
know.     It   has   a   good  driving-road  on  either  side,  with 
broad  walks  down   the   center,  divided  by  plantations  of 
evergreens  and  palms  and  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees.     It 
now  lives  up  to  its  reputation  as  a  very  famous  promen- 
ade ;    and  it  has  been  continued  for  about  a  mile  as  far  as 
the  race-course  on  the  edge  of  the  city.     This  continuation, 
called  first  the  Paseo  de  Recoletes  and  then  the  Paseo  de  la 
Castellana,  is    the    most   fashionable   residence  quarter.     The 
houses  are  large  and  white;   they  stand   back   among   gardens. 
The  air  is  fresh  and  clear. 

"It  is  an  immense  advantage  to  Madrid  to  stand  so  high. 
The  climate  is  grumbled  at— what  climate  is  not? — but  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  invigorating.     Drive  out  of  the  city 
in  almost  any  direction  and  you  find  yourself  in  wild,  romantic 
scenery.     The   golf-links,   on   the  road  to   Segovia,   are    most 
picturesque.  _  From  every  green  there  is  a  view  of  the  mountains. 
The  dwarf  pines  and  ilex-trees  lend  the  spot  a  welcome  touch 
of  poetry  which  not  even  hoarse  cries  of  'Fore!'  can  expel.     I 
do  not  know  that  the  Spaniards  are  likely  to  take  very  kindly 
to  golf,  but  they  have  enthusiastically  adopted  football.*.  ...... 

"This  new-born  liking  for  open-air  exercise  seems  to  me 
to  be  part  of  a  change  which  has  come  over  the  Madrilenos  as 
well  as  over  their  city.  The  Spanish  type  has  altered  a  good 
deal.  The  men  have  become  smarter,  well  set  up,  more  athletic- 
looking.      The   university   students   might   many   of   them    be 
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American  boys.  It  is  rarely  that  one  sees  the  bristly  cheeks,  the 
slovenly  dress,  the  listless  manner  that  used  to  be  common 
among  them.  Who  is  responsible?  It  must  be  the  active, 
sportsmanlike,  thoroughly  modern  young  King.  Under  his 
influence  Madrid  has  been  'Haussmannized,'  so  that  it  is 
now,  like  Paris,  a  city  of  imposing  vistas,  no  longer  a  city 
of  tortuous,  narrow  lanes." 


DETHRONING  THE  GERMAN  APOLLO 

FRANCE  AND  RUSSIA  have  never  fully  grasped  the 
dynamic  power  of  national  music  as  factors  in  political 
propaganda.  These  two  countries  are  further  along  the 
way  than  England  and  Italy,  however,  who  in  the  past  have 
been  "too  deeply  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  Gretchen  to  regain 
their  freedom  at  once."  But 
even  they  show  an  eagerness  to 
breathe  the  air  of  liberty,  we  are 
told  in  Le  Corrcspondant  (Paris), 
by  Mr.  G.  Jean-Aubry,  the  fa- 
mous French  composer  and  musi- 
cal critic.  He  notes  a  musical 
renaissance  within  the  Allied 
nations,  but  this  he  thinks  can 
be  crowned  with  the  success  it 
deserves  only  "if  the  various 
forces  are  properly  organized 
into  one  strong  musical  alliance 
whose  principal  dogma  must  be 
the  abandonment  of  all  tradi- 
tional esthetics  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  new  currents  within  the 
broad  streams  of  the  national 
musical  lives  of  the  individual 
nationalities."  This,  indeed,  is 
not  musical  jingoism,  for  Mr. 
Jean-Aubry  cautions  against  in- 
justice toward  the  real  merits  of 


Liszt  was  the  first  to  spike  the  triumphal  chariot  of  his  Sax- 
onian-Bavarian  father-in-law,  Wagner. 

"It  was  Liszt  who  aroused  the  musical  conscience  of  non- 
Teutonic  Europe.  He  inspired  and  helped  the  Russians  Glinka 
and  Rimsky-Korsakof,  and  our  own  Camille  Saint-Saens  and 
Cesar  Pranck.  Liszt  was  a  great  nmsical  agitator — besides  his 
merits  as  composer  and  virtuoso — and  the  present  movement  for 
the  musical  emancipation  of  the  Allies  from  the  overbearing 
domination  of  Munich,  Diisseldorf,  and  Vienna  can  rightly  call 
him  its  patron  saint.  He  helped  in  the  process  of  nationalizing 
the  art  of  music.  He  made  of  it  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
national  soul  by  lifting  it  from  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  artistic 
cosmopolitanism  toward  concrete  national  consciousness. 

"The  French  school,  Avith  Camille  Saint-Saens  at  its  head,  and 
his  pupils  and  followers,  Faure,  Lalo,  Chabrier,  Cesar  Franek, 
and  Claude  Debussy,  appeared  on  the  scene.  Russia,  with  her 
original  melancholic  music,  a  blending  of  the  Slav  soul  and  the 


From 


La  Esfera,"  Buenos  Aires. 


"our  former  brethren  in  Apollo  " 
— meaning  German  composers. 
But  he  insists  that  the  Latin 
world  overvalued  the  classics 
of  German  music,  and  "music- 
teachers,  composers,  and  vir- 
tuosi drove  our  French  masters  to  the  background,  yielding 
to  the  Teutons  the  place  of  honor."  There  are  perhaps  even 
worse  things,  he  adds,  such  as — 

"Our  ignorance  of  the  musical  achievements  of  our  present 
Allies,  the  Italians  and  English.  How  many  among  the  Italian 
composers  from  Monteverde  to  Pergolesi  have  appeared  on  our 
concert  programs  or  on  the  bills  of  our  opera-houses?  What 
do  we  know  of  the  English  '  madrigalists '  and  '  virginalists ' 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries? 

"Have  the  fine  arts  stopt  at  Raffael  and  Michelangelo? 
Well,  as  little  has  musical  evolution  been  arrested  with  Haydu, 
Mozart,  and  Wagner.  No  doubt,  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Italy  was  in  a  state  of  musical  decadence;  our  own 
position  was  not  a  whit  better,  and  Russia  and  England  cut  a 
still  poorer  figure  than  we,  the  Latin  races.  The  Central  Powers 
had,  therefore,  the  field  free  to  themselves,  and  with  their 
undeniable  energy  they  clung  hard  to  their  monopolistic  posi- 
tion. The  only  discord  in  this  Teutonic  concert  was  repre- 
sented by  the  Pole,  Chopin,  our  unconscious  first  ally  in  the 
dethronement  of  the  German  Muse. 

"And  is  it  not  interesting  to  note  that  the  musical  hegemony 
of  Germany  was  practically  broken  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  rise  of  the  political  world-power  of  the  Fatherland?  Was 
it  the  concentration  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  German  soul 
in  the  direction  of  industrial  development  and  militaristic 
superiority,  was  it  the  gradual  curtailing  of  individual  liberty? 
Well,  we  leave  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  to  our  psy- 
chologists, but  nobody  will  grudge  us  Frenchmen  the  satis- 
faction that  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Hungarian  Franz 


A  MASKED  BALL  AT   BUENOS  AIRES. 


Spanish-American  cities,  like  their  mother  country,  retain  some  of  the  gaieties  of  life  to  offset  the  woful 

oppressions  of  the  cities  in  the  war-zones. 


genius  of  Asia,  produced  a  Balakirev,  a  Borodin,  Musorgski, 
Skryabin,  and  Stravinski;  Italy  claimed  her  place  in  the  sun 
with  Casella  and  Malipiero;  England  with  Vaughan  Williams, 
Frank  Bridge,  and  Eugene  Goosens.  This  is  the  Allies'  musical 
array." 

The  French  composer  addresses  himself  particularly  to  the 
younger  generation  of  composers  and  virtuosi;  it  is  they,  ho 
thinks,  who  ought  to  become  the  main  factors  in  this  anti- 
Teutonic  musical-defense  league.  After  the  war  of  1870,  the 
first  impulse  had  been  given  to  a  creation  of  this  sort;  the 
present  war  ought  to  impress  upon  it  the  seal  of  final  sanction. 
Mr.  Jean-Aubry  advocates,  however,  a  close  cooperation  with 
the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique— born  February  25,  1871, 
i.e.,  while  the  Germans  still  stood  on  French  soil — and  analogous 
organizations  which  are  in  formation,  at  present,  in  Italy, 
Russia,  and  England.  The  first  effort  of  this  new  sort  of  national 
crusaders,  as  far  as  France  is  concerned,  ought  to  be,  according 
to  him,  to  turn  the  French  public  from  its  inveterate  tendency 
to  consider  the  stage  as  the  almost  exclusive  center  of  musical 
life.  Since  the  United  States  has  become  an  ally,  her  musicians 
should  not  fall  without  the  stream  of  modern  tendency,  whose 
wide-spread  agencies  we  see  here: 

"The  Societa  Nazionale  di  Musica,  founded  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  great  Italian  composer  and  musical  critic,  Alfredo 
Casella,  and  supported   by  men    such    as  Bossi,  Busoni,  and 
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Toscanini,  has  even  a  moro  ambitious  program  than  tho  French 
organization;  it  ip  a  kind  of  Academy  oi'  \ln  i--  built  along  the 
lines  of  the  European  Academies  of  Sciences.  But  this  time 
the  exchanges  limit  themselves  to  the  Allies  and  neutrals. 
Through  this  war  the  national  spirit  of  Italy  has  been  arou  ed 
;is  never  before.  The  great,  and  enterprising  music-publishers 
in  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Florence  have  grasped  the  op- 
portunity, and  the}  will  work  in  harmony  with  Koine,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Society  Nazionale. 

"The  National  Societj  of  Music,  now  in  (-volution  in  Great 
Britain,  and  a  similar  societj  in  Russia,  will  complete  the  ring 
of  musical   trenches  drawn  around  the  Central   Powers. 

"We  must  not  lose  one  hour  in  our  work  of  musical  self- 
defense,  for  as  sure  as  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow-  Germanj 
will,  immcdiatels  alter  the  war  is  over,  try  to  regain  her  lost 
tnarkel    of  commerce  as  well  as  of  art. 

"The  fact  that  the  musical  assets  of  the  Entente  are  at 
present  superior  to  those  of  the  Central  Powers  imposes  upon 
the  Allies  the  duty  of  safeguarding  their  musical  hegemony. 
All  musical  organizations  in  the  Allied  countries  should  im- 
mediately lor m  a  close  federation,  based  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity.  And  none  will  deny  the  claim  of  Paris  to  becoming 
the  federal  center  of  this  great  musical  league  of  the  Latin, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Slav  races." 


"THE  NATION"   HITS   BACK 

WHEN  WAR  COMES  HOME  there  grows  an  uneasy 
feeling  about  how  much  shall  be  told  the  people. 
Our  own  news-sheets  are  extremely  jealous  of  their 
rights  to  free  speech,  and  this  country  is  likely  to  be  less  tried 
in  this  respect  than  have  some  in  Europe.  The  editor  of  the 
■  •.  1 1 sored  Nation  (London),  of  whom  we  gave  an  account  last 
week — Mr.  W.  H.  Massingham — would  not  be  expected  to  take 
kindly  to  his  truncated  circulation.  At  least  one  copy  of  The 
\  ni ion  of  the  issue  of  April  7  seems  to  have  reached  this  country, 
for  the  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  its  readers  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  Massingham 's  retort  upon  his  censors.  The  Army  Council, 
it  appears,  are  the  agency  who  prohibited  The  Nation,  as  its 
editor  remarks,  "to  American  citizens,  Russian  revolutionists, 
British  soldiers  abroad,  and  the  people  of  the  British  Dominions." 
The  aggrieved  victim  understands  that  the  action,  being  a 
military  one,  was  "taken  without  reference  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister or  the  higher  civil  councils  of  the  Government."  The 
explanation  brings  home  to  Mr.  Massingham  that  in  any  attempt 
to  fix  responsibility  the  administration  is  seen  to  resemble  the 
diatom,  whose  "particles  either  live  in  complete  freedom  from 
each  other  or  in  a  'gelatinous  mass.'"  It  is  recalled  that  it  is 
this  editor's  ability  to  say  things  like  that  that  has  made  him 
for  long  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  proceeds,  however,  to  argue 
his  point  with  the  "diatom": 

"If  the  authority  behind  this  action  is  obscure,  the  effect  is 
clear  enough.  It  is  a  blow  at  opinion.  The  Nation  is  not  a  news- 
paper, and  the  facts  with  which  it  deals  have  already  been 
passed  and  accredited  by  the  Censor.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  views  which  we  may  circulate  at  home,  tho  not  abroad,  are 
military  or  political  or  ethical.  We  have  yet  to  learn  whether 
we  appraised  Mr.  Wilson's  policy  too  highly  or  greeted  with 
undue  warmth  the  rising  of  the  sun  of  Russian  liberty,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  it  destroyed.  We  are 
merely  informed  that  the  enemy  has  used  material  in  The 
Nation  'for  the  purpose  of  his  propaganda.'  The  anathema  is 
comprehensive  to  the  point  of  vagueness.  We  imagine  that 
each  belligerent  country  'uses'  its  enemy's  press.  Our  enemy 
placarded  the  'War-Map'  of  The  Evening  News,  which  pro- 
claimed t  tie  triumph  of  German  arms  from  Antwerp  to  Bagdad, 
in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  the  language  of  the  dwellers 
m  Mesopotamia.  We  give  similar  advertisement  to  the  candor 
of  a  Harden  or  the  brutality  of  a  Reventlow.  As  with  journal- 
ists, so  with  statesmen.  The  German  Government  employed 
Mr.  George's  metaphor  of  the  'dog-fight'  to  repaint  its  own 
picture  of  the  war  as  an  enterprise  of  extermination.  Our 
riders,  with  only  too  good  reason,  read  German  polity  in  the 
light  of  the  excesses  of  the  German  Command.  The  Nation 
has  always  claimed  a  humbler  part  in  these  interchanges  of 
verbal  war.    It  has  aimed  at  maintaining  a  measure  of  objective 


truth  in  its  examination  of  the  work  of  our  commanders  and 
armies  of  the  East  and  the  West,  and  at  giving  each  incident 
its  duo  value  and  proportion  in  the  vast  and  intricate  scheme  of 
conflict.  \nd  it  has  sought  to  conduct  a  criticism  of  policy 
which  would  leave  the  ideal  aims  of  the  war  unstained  by  a 
baser  admixture,  until,  through'  their  refining  and  modifying 
influence,  its  passion  could  pass  into  a  peace  of  general  settle- 
ment. It  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  whether  the  expression  of 
the.-,  m  ■  3,  guarded  as  it  has  been,  has  had  a  worse  or  a  better 
effeel  on  German  opinion  than  the  views  of  Lord  Northcliffe. 
We  men  I;  emphasize  the  ironical  effect  of  an  edict  which,  on 
the  theorj  that  it  is  bad  for  the  Germans,  would  deny  it  entry 
into  the  minds  of  our  soldiers  in  France  and  of  our  Allies  in  the 
United  States." 

While  our  own  question  over  censorship  of  the  press  is  under- 
going a  period  of  debate  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  that  Mr. 
Massingham  accuses  the  administration  in  Britain  of  seeking 
"to  establish  a  super-editorship  of  the  press,  so  as  to  mold  its 
will  and  intelligence  into  agreement  with  the  official  pattern." 
Then, 

'This  supervision  has  worked  so  effectually  that  the  great 
danger  of  our  statesmanship  is  that  in  the  hour  when  it  most 
needs  a  public  opinion  to  help  or  to  restrain  it,  it  will  discover 
that  it  has  put  the  mind  of  the  nation  in  fetters.  Thanks  to 
the  censorship,  the  larger  problems  of  the  war  and  the  settle- 
ment lie  almost  undiscerned  and  unexplored.  Take  the  Russian 
revolution.  It  is  the  greatest  event  in  human  history  since 
1789.  Yet  every  sign  of  its  arrival  was  hidden  from  the  public 
eye.  The  press  were  taught  to  keep  silence  under  the  crimes  and 
follies  of  the  ex-Czar,  from  the  betrayal  of  Poland  to  the  tyranny 
in  Galicia.  A  stream  of  hints  and  admonitions,  maintained  up 
to  the  verge  of  the  outbreak  in  Petrograd  and  even  afterward, 
schooled  it  into  doing  nothing  to  disturb  the  repose  of  a  Govern- 
ment that  was  losing  the  war  and  ruining  Russia.  Well,  the 
movement  to  Russian  freedom  was  not  stayed  by  the  attempt 
to  treat  it  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Nor  can  a  censorship  conceived 
in  this  spirit  be  other  than  a  cloak  of  error  in  policy  and  of  in- 
justice and  inefficiency  in  administration." 


IRISH   POETRY    OF  THE   WAR 

IRISH  POETS  AND  REBELLION  have  been,  in  the  popular 
mind,  almost  interchangeable  terms,  especially  since  April 
of  last  year.  But  not  all  Irish  poets  are  sympathizers 
with  the  principles  of  Sinn  Fein,  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Norreys 
Jephson  O'Conor.  Indeed,  he  feels  it  something  of  a  patriotic 
duty  to  call  our  attention  to  some  who,  whether  Unionists  or 
Nationalists,  "believe  that  the  present  war  is  as  much  Ireland's 
business  as  England's  and  that  loyal  Irishmen  should  find 
themselves  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  soldiers  of  the  Allied 
cause,"  inasmuch  as  "in  this  way  can  they  best  serve  Ireland." 
Among  the  200,000  Irishmen  fighting  with  the  British  he  names 
Stephen  Gwynn,  formerly  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  a  writer 
of  verse,  as  well  as  Francis  Ledwidge,  "latest  of  Irish  poets." 
Not  much  Irish  war-poetry  is  available  to  American  readers, 
but  Mr.  O'Conor,  writing  in  The  Poetry  Review  (Cambridge), 
mentions  "A  Little  Book  of  Irish  Verse,"  edited  by  Albert 
Clement  White;  "Irish  Heroes  in  the  Red  War,"  by  Alice 
Cooke;  and  "Flower  of  Youth,"  by  Katharine  Tynan.  No 
excessive  merit  is  claimed  for  these,  for  "Irish  war-poetry,"  he 
finds,  "suffers,  as  does  English,  from  a  scarcity  of  poems  of 
distinction."     We  find — 

"A  Little  Book  of  Irish  Verse,'  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
is  bound  in  orange  covers  with  decorations  in  green,  thus,  com- 
bining the  colors  symbolic  of  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland. 
The  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  the  jacket  announces,  'go 
to  the  funds  for  providing  additional  comforts  for  the  Irish 
troops  wounded  and  in  the  field.'  The  volume  contains  verse 
not  only  by  writers  of  local  reputation,  but  by  others  whose 
names  are  well  known  outside  of  Ireland:  W.  B.  Yeats,  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  and  Katharine  Tynan  being  of  the  number. 
Some  of  the  poems,  such  as  Mr.  Yeats's  'Fiddler  of  Dooney,' 
have  no  bearing  on  the  war;  others,  including  Katharine 
Tynan's   'A   Girl's   Song'   and    Stephen   Gwynn's   'The   Irish 
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Brigade,  1914,'  touch  directly  upon  it.  Mr.  Gwynn's  poem  is 
interesting  not  only  because  of  the  attitude  it  expresses,  but 
by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  excellence;  to  my  mind  it  is  one  of 
the  best  martial  poems  of  the  present  war.  It  shows  plenty  of 
imagination,  is  told  in  a  swinging  meter,  and  is  withal  filled 
with  true  feeling.  The  following  stanzas  are  a  good  summary 
of  its  content: 

From  Fontenoy.  from  Landen,  the  message  runs  again, 
Once  more  the  fields  of  Flanders  are  strewn  with  Irish  slain, 
And  once  again,  oh!  once  again,  the  herald  thrills  to  tell 
How  gloriously  an  Irish  charge  avenged  the  bravo  who  fell. 

Half-overwhelmed,  they  rallied  fierce;    they  bled,  yet  held  their  ground. 
Tho  three   to  one   the    German 

hordes  outflanked  and  hemmed 

them  round; 
But,    oh!    exultant    hearts    who 

praise  their  valor,  must  it  be 
That  Ireland  leaves  her  sons  to 

fight  forever  one  to  three? 

Must  English  fill  tho  Connaughts' 
ranks?  "Welsh  pad  the  Mun- 
ster's  fine? 

Where  stood  the  Dublin  Fusi- 
leers,  Scots  give  the  counter- 
sign? 

Or  where  the  Inniskillings  faint, 
shall  Sikhs  the  trench  reman? 

Pathan  and  Gurkha  finish  what 
the  Irish  Guards  began? 

One  vast  adventure  shakes  the 
pulse  of  Europe  far  and  near. 

Young  gallant  hearts  leap  up  in 
pride  the  battle-cry  to  hear, 

Yet  now,  when  Fontenoy 's  Bri- 
gade unfurls  the  flag  anew. 

What  wakes  on  shores  where  the 
WTild  Geese  soared  up  and 
wheeled  and  flew? 

There  has  fallen  there  a  Sarsfield 
— an  O'Brien — an  O'Neill. 

Wake  the  trump  in  Tipperary! 
down  the  Shannon  let  it  peal! 

Raise  the  slogan  in  Tyrconnell, 
send  the  call  across  Tyrone. 

Over  Munster,  Leinster,  Con- 
naught,  be  the  battle-music 
blown. 

Clare's  Brigade!  what  ghosts 
are  stirring  on  the  stony  lulls 
of  Clare? 

Let  the  cry  go  out  through  Gal- 
way,  in  Mayo  let  bugles  blare. 

Shall  the  Decies,  or  shall  Des- 
mond, to  the  muster-roll  come 
late? 

From  Kildare  to  dauntless  Wex- 
ford rouse  the  heirs  of  'Ninety- 
eight. 


'Gods  of  War,'  is  perhaps  slightly  more  a  condemnation  of  the 
Germans  than  a  mere  complaint  in  regard  to  the  wickedness  of 
war;  but  it  is  characteristic  of  'A.  E.'  to  view  the  conflict  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world  rather  than  as  a  partizan.  In  the  last 
verse  of  'Gods  of  War,'  he  exclaims: 

O  outcast  Christ,  it  was  too  soon 

For  flags  of  battle  to  be  furled 
While  life  was  yet  at  the  high  noon. 

Come  in  the  twilight  of  the  world ; 
Its  kings  may  greet  Thee  without  scorn 
And  crown  Thee  then  without  a  thorn 

"The  sonnet,  'Chivalry,'  is  a  still  clearer  enunciation  of  his 

point  of  view: 


GEORGE   RUSSELL  ("A.  E."). 

(From  a  sketch  by  Mr.  John  Butler  Yeats.) 

Mr.  Russell  is  an  Irish  poet  who  "looks  upon  war  as  unshackling 
the  baser  rather  than  the  nobler  spirit  of  man." 


Set  the  standard  up  on  Tara — 
plant  it  on  the  cairn  of  Maeve — 
From  the  birthplace  of  Columba  speed  the  cross  to  Patrick's  grave! 
On  Slieve  Donard,  on  Croaghpatrick,  on  the  Galtees,  on  the  Reeks, 
Waken  memory,  waken  vision,  by  the  beaconed  mountain-peaks. 

Not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our  sons,  and  for  the  blessed  sake 
Of  Ireland  and  of  Freedom,  be  the  high  resolve  we  take: 
The  work  begun  can  not  be  done,  our  warfare  may  not  cease, 
Till  on  the  hearth  of  Liberty  we  have  established — Peace. 

Religious  emotion  is  said  to  be  the  mainspring  of  most  of  the 
poems  in  Katharine  Tynan's  "Flower  of  Youth": 

"She  writes  of  the  saints  who  were  supposed  to  have  guarded 
the  British  Army  in  their  retreat  from  Mons,  of  ruined  Reims, 
of  the  saints  of  Ireland  and  Belgium.  Her  poems  are  more 
religious  than  Irish;  she  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  war 
for  the  Allies  is  a  holy  war;  indeed  this  phrase  gives  the  title 
to  her  latest  book,  'The  Holy  War.'" 

The  attitude  of  "A.  E."  (George  Russell),  "probably  the 
most  spiritual  man  and  the  greatest  thinker  of  present-day 
Ireland,"  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Katharine  Tynan: 

"He  looks  upon  war  as  unshackling  the  baser  rather  than  the 
nobler  spirit  of  man,  and  decries  it  as  an  evil  in  two  poems 
published  some  time  ago  in  the  London  Times.    The  first  poem, 


I    dreamed    I   saw   that  ancieut 

Irish  queen. 
Who,  from  her  dreani,  as  dawn 

had  opened  wide. 
Saw  the  tall  foemen  rise  on  ever\ 

side, 
And    gazed    with    kindling    eye 

upon  the  scene. 
And  in  delight  cried,   '  Noble   is 

their  mien.' 
'  Most  kingly  are  they,'  her  own 

host  replied, 
Praising  the  beauty,  bravery,  and 

pride, 
As  if  t  heir  foe  their  very  kin  had 

been. 
And  then  I  heard  the  innumer- 
able hiss 
Of  human  adders,   nation   with 

poisonous  breath 
Spitting  at  nation,  as  if  the  dra- 
gon rage 
Would   claw   the  spirit;    and    I 

woke  at  this, 
Knowing  the  soul  of  man   was 

sick  to  death 
And  I  was  weeping  in  the  Iron 

Age. 

To  a  woman,  according  to 
Mr.  O'Conor,  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  written  "the 
most  distinguished  war-poem 
by  an  Irish  pen": 

"The  simplicity  of  the 
form  adds  to  the  poignant 
appeal  of  verse  characteristi- 
cally Irish  in  depending  for 
its  effect  upon  connotation, 
and  is  in  general  charm- 
ingly phrased.  Charged 
with  restrained  emotion,  the 
poem  vibrates  like  a  taut 
harp-string,  instead  of  twang- 
ing so  loosely  as  do  many 
war-poems.      There  is  the  thrill  of  real  poetic  impulse. 

THE    SPIRES    OF    OXFORD 

(Seen  from  the  train) 
By  Miss  W.  M.  Letts 

They  left  the  peaceful  river. 

The  cricket-field,  the  quad, 
The  shaven  lawns  of  Oxford, 

To  seek  a  bloody  sod — 
They  gave  their  merry  youth  away 
For  country  and  for  God. 


I  saw  the  spires  of  Oxford 

As  I  was  passing  by, 
The  gray  spires  of  Oxford 

Against  a  pearl-gray  sky. 
My  heart  was  with  the  Oxford  men 

Who  went  abroad  to  die. 


The  years  go  fast  in  Oxford, 
The  golden  years  and  gay, 

The  hoary  Colleges  look  down 
On  careless  boys  at  play. 

But  when  the  bugles  sounded  war 
They  put  their  games  away. 


God  rest  you,  happy  gentlemen. 

Who  laid  your  good  fives  down, 
Who  took  the  khaki  and  the  gun 

Instead  of  cap  and  gown. 
God  bring  you  to  a  fairer  place 

Than  even  Oxford  town. 


The  greater  part  of  these  Irish  poems  were  written  before  the 
events  of  April  last,  we  are  told,  "but  Irish  writers  are  again 
beginning  to  publish  war-poetry.  Their  vision  is  different  from 
that  of  MacDonagh,  Plunkett,  and  the  rest,  but  shall  it  be 
deemed  any  less  patriotic,  or  shall  those  who  perish  following  it 
be  thought  less  worthy  of  the  tears  of  Ireland  ?  " 


MOBILIZING   THE   Y.  M.  C.  A. 


THE  5f-  M.  < '•  A.  is  on  the  threshold  of  one  of  the  greatesl 
opportunities  fchal  has  come  to  it  in  all  its  history. 
Thai  i-  I'"'  wa\  the  General  Secretary,  John  R.  Mott, 
looks  upon  the  prospect  of  "serving  one  million  or  more  of  the 
Rower  of  the  manhood  of  the  country  who  are  being  called 
to  the  colors."  Besides  these  there  are  "other  classes  of  young 
men  who  are  to  be  re- 
lated in  an  indispensable 
way  to  the  war-plans  of 
the  nation,"  and  the-, 
too,  a\  ill  require  the  prac- 
tical and  Christian  min- 
istry of  the  Association. 
The  total  membership  of 
the  American  Associa- 
tions is  put  by  Mr.  Moi  I 

as  less  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million,  and  the 

effort  to  serve  them  is  no 

small    one;  but  suddenly 

the  executive  heads  find 

their  organization  "con- 
fronted with  the  task  of 

helping  to    promote    the 

physical,      mental,      and 

spiritual    welfare    of    an 

even   greater   number  of 

men,  and  that  under  most 

difficult  conditions."  Mr. 

Mott    tries    to    show    in 

Association     Men     (New 

York.    May)     how    "the 

finest     ;.:  see   of   unselfish 

and  const  ruct  ive  service  " 

that  the  Association  has 

over  undertaken  may  be 

accomplished: 


THE 

YM.C.A. 

AT  THE  FRONT 


A  resolution  was  adopted  pledging  the  Association  par- 
ticularly to  "seek  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Chaplains' 
Corps  and  to  serve  the  Churches."  A  further  resolution  called 
for  the  raising  of  a  fund  of  at  least  $3,000,000  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary expenses  involved  in  serving  the  men  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  in  State  and  National  camps  during  the  year  1917,  this 

work  to  be  undertaken  by 
a  War- Work  Council  in 
the  following  manner: 

"The  War-Work  Coun- 
cil should  distribute  re- 
sponsibility among  the 
various  States,  cities,  and 
districts  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds. 

"The War-Work  Coun- 
cil should  mobilize  the 
Association  forces,  inter- 
national, State,  and  local, 
in  raising  the  funds  and 
conducting  the  work  con- 
templated. 

"The  War- Work  funds 
and  accounts  should  be 
kept  separate  from  those 
of  the  International  and 
State  Committees. 

"The  War- Work  Coun- 
cil, in  consultation  with 
the  State  and  Interna- 
tional Commit  tees,  should 
prepare  a  budget  and  ap- 
portion, upon  an  equit- 
able basis,  the  funds  re- 
ceived. The  Council 
should  also  establish  an 
accounting  and  audit  sys- 
tem for  all  expenditures 
of  the  War- Work  funds." 


Y.  M.  C. 


A.  CENTERS  IN  FRANCE. 
The  left-hand  figure  snows  where  the  huts  are  placed  at  the  "base."  the  right-hand 
those  placed  along  the  line  of  the  Western  trenches. 
"When  we  think  of  our 


Their  further  undertak- 
ings are  such  as  these: 


vast  equipment  and  financial  resources,  our  trained  leadership 
our  vital  relationship  to  the  Churches  whose  servants  we  are' 
the  extensive  and  fruitful  experience  which  the  American  Asso- 
ciations have  had  in  the  Spanish  War  and  in  the  recent  work- 
on  the  Mexican  border,  as  well  as  in  the  large  numbers  of  train- 
ing-cam ps  and  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa— when  we  t  hink  of  all  this,  does  not  the  country  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  we  will  do  a  more  efficient  and  fruitful  work 
in  the  task  now  before  us  than  we  have  hitherto  accomplished? 
"To  this  end,  we  are  summoned  to  do  a  united  work.  There 
i-  so  much  to  do,  the  difficulties  are  so  many  and  so  great  ' 
and  the  time  at  the  longest  will  be  so  short  that  no  effort  and 
strength  should  be  lost  through  divided  counsels  or  lack  of 
concerted  plans. 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  general  military  policv  of 
tin  Government  was  announced,  a  special  conference  of  Asso- 
ciation leaders  was  summoned  and  held  on  April  10,  at  Garden 
<  ii y,  Long  Island.  Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which 
the  gathering  had  to  be  assembled,  it  was  impossible  to  insure 
the  presence  of  delegates  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  personnel  included  a  thoroughly  representa- 
I  ive  body  of  the  local,  State,  and  international  executive  officers 
of  the  movement,  Nearly  all  of  the  principal  local  and  State 
organizations  were  represented,  and  likewise  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  International  Committee.  Those  who  were 
present  regard  the  day  thus  spent  together  as  a  truly  momen- 
tous-occasion." 


"That  the  Associations 
■  , ,    .      l.  ,    ,  should    augment   greatlv 

their  efforts  on  behalf  of  men  and  boys  in  the  industries  which 
are  so  essential  to  the  military  and  naval  success  of  America 
and  the  Allied  countries. 

'That  the  American  Associations  should  continue  their 
practical  and  helpful  service  in  the  prisoner-of-war  and  training- 
camps  in  the  war-zones  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  calling  for 
anvestrmated  budget  this  year  of  $2,000,000. 

'That  the  Association  movement  should  enlarge  its  plans 
so  as  to  minister  to  interned  aliens  on  lines  followed  in  the 
prisoner-of-war  camps  abroad. 

'That  the  Associations  be  called  upon  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  studies  in  citizenship  and  to  inspire  men  and  bovs 
with  true  patriotism  and  in  so  doing  to  emphasize  the  principles 
or  international  good-will  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  which 
alone  an  enduring  world  order  can  be  based. 

'That,  in  view  of  the  unusual  demands  now  confronting  the 
young  manhood  of  our  nation,  the  Associations  should  redouble 
their  efforts  to  make  available  their  organization,  leadership, 
and  equipment  in  developing  young  men  and  boys  in  character, 
physical  vitality,  and  mental  efficiency." 

The  foregoing  were  intended  as  recommendations  to  the 
International  Committee  as  weU  as  to  the  various  State  and 
local  Associations.  The  following  day  the  Army  and  Navy 
Committee  of  the  International  Committee  gave  full  considera- 
tion to  the  principal  suggestions. 
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OUR   ARMY    OF   GOOD   SAMARITANS 

THE  LARGEST  SACRIFICES  of  personal  income  in 
the  name  of  patriotism  that  this  country  has  ever  seen 
will  be  made  by  the  doctors  who  respond  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's call  to  service  in  France.  They  are  the  American 
hospital  units  of  the  Army  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  and  in- 
cluded in  these,  some  of  which  are  already  called,  are  leading 
surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  United  States.  The  highest 
professional  income  in  the  corps  is  reported  to  be  $140,000,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
this  has  been  heretofore  earned  annually  by  a  New  York  sur- 
geon. In  the  seven  hospital  units  of  New  York  it  is  estimated 
that  there  are  more  than  sixteen  men  with  annual  incomes 
exceeding  $50,000.  The  number  with  incomes  above  $25,000 
is  much  larger.  Their  work  of  restoring  the  disabled  and  re- 
turning them  to  the  ranks  will  be  of  more  military  value  than  if 
they  were  themselves  fighting  in  the  trenches.  It  must  be  held 
in  mind  that  in  answering  the  call  to  service  these  men  are 
laying  down  their  incomes  as  well  as  themselves.     We  read: 

"They  leave  their  practises  behind  them;  the  income  either 
ceases,  or,  in  the  hands  of  another,  is  reduced  to  a  fraction  of 
its  former  size.  About  half  of  the  offices  of  those  who  go  will 
be  closed,  according  to  one  New  York  surgeon  who  is  expected 
to  be  summoned  at  any  time.  This  definite  action  of  simply 
shutting  up  shop  is  taken  because  past  experience  among  medi- 
cal men  shows  that  the  personal  factor  is  such  a  large  element  in 
practise  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  substitute,  it  soon  tends  to 
disintegrate. 

"The  highest  pay  available  for  members  of  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  as  army  surgeons  is  $3,000,  and  this  is  only  for 
those  holding  the  rank  of  Major;  the  sum  ranges  down  to  $1,500 
for  Lieutenants.  Dr.  George  Emerson  Brewer,  head  of  the 
Columbia  University  Hospital  Unit  of  New  York,  ordered  to 
France  last  week,  has  one  of  the  largest  professional  incomes 
in  the  country;  with  his  going  to  the  service  of  his  country  this 
is  reduced  to  a  salary  of  $3,000. 

"In  every  large  city  in  the  country  leaders  of  the  medical 
profession,  as  members  of  the  corps,  stand  ready  to  accept  a 
similar  summary  reduction  in  income,  for,  while  incomes  are 
largest  in  New  York,  there  are  in  the  organization  outside  of 
New  York  many  who  make  above  $25,000  a  year.  The  Mayo 
brothers,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  whose  annual  earnings  have 
been  placed  at  $250,000,  are  subject  to  call  as  members  of  the 
corps.  In  order  to  find  a  parallel  to  this  renunciation  by  the 
men  at  the  top  of  the  medical  profession  in  another  vocation, 
one  would  have  to  imagine,  say,  the  leading  railroad  executives 
of  the  country  pledging  themselves  to  resign  their  positions  to 
go  to  France  to  serve  their  country  when  notified  to  do  so 
from  Washington;    not  only  that,  but,  in  order  to  make  the 


parallel  complete,  they  would  have  to  face  the  situation,  on  then- 
return,  of  building  themselves  up  again  in  the  railroad  business." 

Other  aspects  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  our  medical  volunteers 
are  advanced  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Coe,  Major  of  the  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  President  of  the 
Examining  Board  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut. 
He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  is  a  case,  one  might  say,  of  earning  power  dropping  from 
$30,000  a  year  to  $3,000  or  under;  but  it  is  remarkable  how 
many  of  the  men  at  the  top  of  the  profession  all  over  the  country 
have  enlisted  in  the  corps.  In  many  cases  they  have  expensive 
establishments  and  usually  heavy  life-insurance  to  maintain, 
and,  no  matter  what  professional  responsibilities  are  upon  them 
when  the  call  comes,  they  stand  ready  to  drop  everything,  like 
leaving  the  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  go.  I  do  not  think  one  will 
find  anything  like  it  in  any  other  calling.  But  doctors  did  the 
same  thing  during  the  Civil  War;  they  are  brought  up  to  making 
sacrifices.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  give  one-third  of 
their  services  to  charity,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  profession. 

"If  they  could  come  back  to  their  practise  as  they  left  it  the 
case  would  be  different,  but  that  can't  be  arranged.  There  is 
no  way  to  keep  a  practise  together  while  the  man  who  built  it  is 
away.  That  is  notably  true  of  this  city.  I  know  of  two  physi- 
cians who  were  called  to  the  Mexican  border  with  the  Guard; 
they  had  just  begun  to  rebuild  their  practise,  and  now  they 
must  go  out  again. 

"It  is  undoubtedly  a  great  sacrifice  for  physicians  to  make, 
but  we  are  urging  them  to  do  so  as  their  duty.  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  is,  'What  is  to  become  of  my  practise?'  In  some 
instances  the  situation  is  such  that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
advising  them  to  volunteer,  but  the  answer  we  usually  make  is, 
'You  must  arrange  that  yourself.'  Of  course,  I  refer  to  men 
with  smaller  incomes,  of  which  naturally  the  greater  number  of 
the  corps  is  composed. 

"The  rate  of  volunteering  among  the  older  men  and  those  of 
largest  incomes  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  class;  among 
the  younger  men,  and  especially  among  those  just  out  of  school, 
the  recruiting  is  slower  than  it  should  be.  We  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  stimulate  it,  as  a  large  army  will  have  a  great  need  of 
trained  doctors.  For  the  Army  we  expect  to  raise  we  shall  re- 
quire from  15,000  to  20,000  doctors.  There  are  450  in  the 
regular  Army  service.  The  rest  will  have  to  be  obtained  from 
volunteers,  for  there  is  no  law  fc;-  the  conscription  of  doctors. 
The  number  now  subject  to  call  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
is  about  3,500.  Four  hundred  of  these  are  from  New  York. 
We  want  2,000  from  New  York  State." 

The  doctors  from  the  New  York  hospitals  that  will  sacrifice 
big  incomes  include  Dr.  George  D.  Stewart,  Bellevue  Hospital 
Unit;  Dr.  Charles  H.  Peck,  Roosevelt  Hospital  Unit;  Dr. 
Samuel  Lloyd,  Post-Graduate  Hospital  Unit;   Dr.  Nathan  Brill, 
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Mount  Sinai  Hospital  1'nit :  Dr.  Fred  BLammerer,  German 
Hospital  I  mt,  Dr.  Charles  L.  Gibson,  \eu  York  Hospital 
Unit.  A  hospital  unit  has  a  personnel  of  Prom  225  to  250, 
from  20  to  25  doctors,  including  surgeon  ,  internes,  and  special- 
ist-, ami  from  50  to  60  nurses,  and  carries  all  equipment  fco  set 
up  .'.oo  beds.     W  '  read  furl  her: 

"Those  thai  ha\c  been  ordered  to  Prance  from  this  country, 
it  is  understood,  are  to  proceed  a1  once", to  the  rear  of  Hair's  army 

"somewhere    in    France,'    where    there    is   a    hospital    with   40,000 

beds  under  canvas. 

'The  calling  of  the  American  units,'  -aid  a  New  York  surgeon 
who  is  in  touch  with  the  preparedness  movement  among  the 
medical  men  of  t  his  city,  '  is  on  account  of  the  victorious  advance 
of  Haig's  army.  You  see,  each  gain  brings  not  only  his  own 
wounded  into  the  field-Hospitals,  hut  also  the  wounded  among 
I  he  captured  Germans.  \n  army  driving  an  enemy  before  it1 
always  lays  heavier  burdens  on  the  medical  staff.  We  under- 
stand the  English  doctors  are  fairly  worn  out  and  need  some 
one  in  relieve  them,  so  that  our  leading  surgeons  are  not  only 
resigning  t  heir  incomes  and  their  practises  in  going  over,  but  also 
will  work  probably  longer  hours  than  they  do  at  home — and 
thai  is  saying  a  good  deal,  for  eighteen  hours  is  not  an  excep- 
t  ional  turn  for  a  busy  man  here.  A  successful  surgeon  in  peace- 
times has  all  the  calls  on  his-  time  he  can  spare  and  still  be  able 
to  keep  his  health.' 

"Already  America  has  rendered  signal  service  in  the  hospital 
work  of  t  he  war  in  Europe.  This  has  centered  in  France  around 
the  American  Ambulance  Hospital,  th?  hospital  of  Dr.  Alexis 
Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  the  hospital  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Blake.  These  three  institutions  have  been  supported 
altogether  by  American  money.  Besides  this  service,  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Carrel  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Dakin,  regarding  the 
treatment  of  wounds,  have  been  a  valuable  contribution  to 
medical  war- work  in  France." 


SHOULD  MINISTERS  GO  TO  WAR?— One  is  reported  to 
have  solved  the  question  already  by  laying  down  his  charge 
and  enlisting  as  a  stoker  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Lay 
papers  have  applauded  the  act  and  held  him  up  as  an  example 
for  others  to  follow,  predicting  for  him  quick  promotion  in  the 
branch  of  the  service  which  he  had  chosen.  The  Christian 
Observer  (Louisville)  answers  the  question  for  its  own  denomina- 
tion, opposing,  it,  may  be  noted,  the  view  taken  by  Catholics 
in  France  and  many  Protestants  in  England.     We  read: 

"Presbyterians  believe  that  the  ministry  is  not  a  profession, 
self -sought  and  self -assumed,  but  an  'office'  to  which  God  calls 
men  and  for  which  he  equips  them.  No  man  is  a  true  minister 
of  Christ  who  has  not  passed  through  Isaiah's  deep  experience 
and  who  has  not  heard  the  voice  of  God  saying:  'Whom  shall 
1  send  and  who  will  go  for  us? '  and  who  has  not  replied  in  broken 
tones:  'Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me.'  That  settles  it  for  his  whole 
life.  lie  is  equipped  for  the  task  and,  when  the  Church  adds  her 
call  to  that  of  God,  he  is  set  apart  for  the  holy  ministry.  He  can 
never  forget  it .     His  tasks  in  life  are  spiritual  rather  than  carnal. 

"In  times  of  war  especially  the  needs  of  the  Church  are  trebly 
accentuated.  The  parents  and  sisters  and  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, the  woes  of  breaking  hearts,  all  these  things  are  his 
special  burden.  His  task. it  is  to  see  to  it  that  hatred  of  the 
enemy  does  not  burn  out  love;  his  task  is' that  of  prayer  and 
consolation.  He  can  do  many  times  better  work  for  God  and 
country  in  his  pulpit  than  as  a  unit  in  the  trenches.  Our  young 
men  should  remember  these  things  when  the  bugle  calls  and  the 
strife  inflames  their  passions.  If  the  call  is  God's  call,  they 
must  obey.  But  let  them  be  sure  of  their  ground  before  they 
venture  beyond  the  sphere  which  God  has  assigned  to  them. 
War  is  always  demoralizing,  and  there  is  never  a  greater  call 
for  spiritual  mobilization  than  in  war-times 

"If  the  call  to  be  a  field-chaplain  should  come  to  any  young 
minister,  and  if  he  should  feel  it  to  be  the  call  of  God,  who  will 
deny  him  this  expression  of  his  patriotism?  But  it  is  an  en- 
tirely different  matter  to  demit  one's  ministry,  at  least  for  the 
time  being,  and  to  join  the  Army  for  active  service  as  a  private. 

"In  England  the  question  was  freely  debated  in  the  religious 
press  as  well  as  in  European  neutral  countries.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  were  fully  presented,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
individual  conscience." 


WHO  FINDS  THE  WAR'S  MISSING  MEN 

THE  GOOD  ANGEL  of  Europe  is  not  too  good  a   tith 
for    the  young  King  of  Spain,  who   makes  use   of    his 
liberties  as  a  neutral  to  allay  Hie  apprehensions  of  the 
families  of  missing  soldiers.     One  of  the  latest  appeal-  for  his 

ministrations  came  from  America  in  a  cable  dispatch  which 
read:  "Our  son  enlisted  as  an  aviator  in  Brilish  Royal  Flying 
Squadron.  He  was  lasl  seen  flying  over  English  Channel  on 
December  1  last,     since  then  nothing  known  of  him.  and  he  is 

'  officially  reported  as  missing.  An  agonized  mother  and  father 
appeal  to  your  Majesty  to  obtain  information  and  relieve  their 
terrible  suspense."     Immediately  upon  receiving  this  message, 

•so  says  a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  the  King's 
personal  secretary,  Senor  Don  Emilio  Maria  de  Terms,  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  of  investigation  through  the  Spanish 
Embassy  in  Berlin.  This  case,  it  is  asserted,  is  typical  of  those 
being  investigated  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  a  work  that  constitutes  "one  of  the  most  stupendous 
humanitarian"  efforts  created  by  the  war.  The  vastness  of  the 
work  may  be  judged  by  some  of  the  results  already  achieve.  1, 
as  we  may  here  see: 

"More  than  200,000  cases  have  been  traced,  of  which  150,000 
are  disposed  of  and  50,000  are  still  under  investigation.  A  great 
number  of  soldiers  reported. 'missing'  have  been  located  alive 
and  in  prison-camps,  and  thus  the  agony  of  suspense  has  been 
removed  from  thousands  of  homes.  In  a  much  larger  number  of 
cases,  unfortunately,  the  inquiry  has  established  the  death  of  the 
missing  soldier,  while  in  a  still  greater  number  of  cases  no  trace 
of  the  missing  has  been  found. 

"Besides  this,  30,000  civilians  in  the  invaded  sections  of 
Belgium  and  France  have  been  located  for  their  families;  5,000 
seriously  wounded  have  been  brought  back  through  the  King's 
intercession;  forty-four  pardons  have  been  granted,  of  which 
nearly  twenty  were  death  sentences,  mostly  of  women  accused 
of  being  spies.  It  is  probable  Edith  Cavell,  the  famous  English 
nurse  executed  at .  Brussels,  would  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  time  to  carry  out  the  King's  efforts. 

"This  work  probably  deals  Avith  more  individual  tragedies 
than  any  branch  of  activity  created  by  the  war.  Pouring  in  here 
to  the  palace  by  cable,  telegraph,  and  letter,  are  the  pleas  of 
mothers  for  lost  sons,  wives  for  lost  husbands,  and  children 
for  lost  fathers  and  brothers.  Each  tells  a  story  of  terrible 
suspense.  Most  of  the  appeals  are  from  poor  people,  who  write 
with  touching  simplicity,  and  with  doubt  as  to  how  they  should 
address  a  king.  But  the  simplicity  of  the  appeals  has  only 
stimulated  the  earnestness  of  the  King's  efforts." 

The  appeals  of  mothers  and  children  are  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally in  huge  cases,  and  constitute  the  most  touching  feature  of 
the  work.  Glancing  among  these  appeals,  says  the  correspondent, 
one  could  see  the  agony  each  one  had  for  some  stricken  home: 

"One  French  mother  wrote  the  King: 

"I  suffer  night  and  day  in  not  knowing  what  has  become  of 
my  dear  boy,  and  I  would  prefer,  I  believe,  the  certainty  of  his 
death,  and  of  having  a  tomb  where  I  could  go  to  pray,  rather  than 
to  live  in  this  endless  and  cruel  uncertainty,  which  consumes 
me  as  by  a  slow  fire.  It  is  horrible,  Monsieur  the  King,  for  the 
two  brothers  of  this  poor  boy  have  already  died  on  the  field  of 
honor,  and  if  our  last  son,  Charles,  is  dead,  we  have  no  more 
sons.  A  weeping  mother  puts  her  supreme  hope  in  your 
Majesty.' 

"A  wife  made  this  simple  appeal:  'Seigneur,  I  appeal  to  your 
kindness  for  my  husband,  missing  the  27th  September  before 
Souchez.' 

"These  appeals  do  not  always  follow  the  niceties  of  diplo- 
matic communications.  Some  of  them  are  on  rough  paper 
bought  at  the  country  store,  and  are  in  trembling  handwriting 
of  old  persons.  But  the  King  does  not  see  these  defects,  and 
his  greatest  satisfaction  is  in  sending  a  personal  telegram  to 
some  mother  or  child  telling  of  the  successful  result  of  his 
search. 

"There  are  some  150,000  dead  and  untraceable  missing  in 
these  palace  records — an  army  greater  than  Napoleon's  army 
at  Waterloo.  To  mark  the  solemnity  of  these  150,000  cases,  the 
King  has  placed  above  the  records  a  gold-framed  scroll,  a  wreath 
of  laurel-leaves  entwining  a  cross." 
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UNCLE   SAM   TO   THE   RESCUE   OF   BELGIUM 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT,  we  are 
happy  to  announce,  has  taken  up  the  necessities  of  the 
suffering  people  of  Belgium.  Arrangements  have  been 
completed  for  a  loan  of  $75,000,000,  which  sum  is  to  be  used 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover's  Commission  for  the  immediate  needs 
of  the  Belgian  people.  All  funds  received  by  The  Literary 
Digest  up  to  May  31,  inclusive,  will  be  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Hoover  to  meet  obligations  already  entered  into.  We  will  not 
accept  any  contributions  after  that  date. 

In  closing  this  Fund  we  wish  to  say  that  the  success  of  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  source  of  lifelong  satisfaction  to  the  noble  men, 
women,  and  children  in  this  land  who  have  so  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  calls  which  we  have  been  making  during  the 
past  four  months,  and  which  have  resulted  in  so  magnificent  a 
total  as  that  which  is  announced  in  this  week's  figures  below. 

Our  own  satisfaction  is  inexpressible  over  the  service  which 
The  Literary  Digest  has  been  able  to  render  through  the 
cooperation  of  its  readers.  They  have  given  an  immense 
amount  of  money,  representing  often  the  largest  measure  of 
sympathy  and  sacrifice,  to  meet  the  hunger  of  Belgian  childhood. 
Our  gratitude  to  them  is  greater  than  we  can  express.  They 
have  revealed  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  beautiful  to  contemplate, 
and  have  increased  our  pride  in  The  Digest's  constituency  as  a 
body  of  readers  unsurpassed  for  the  finest  qualities  of  the  heart 
even  as  for  their  intelligence. 

We  are  sure  we  do  not  overstate  the  fact  by  saying  that  day 
by  day,  throughout  Belgium,  its  heroic  people  are  sending  up 
their  praise  and  hosannas  of  thanksgiving,  with  fervent  prayers 
for  those  in  this  nation  who  have  contributed  to  save  them  from 
starvation. 

While  the  $75,000,000  loan  will  meet  the  immediate  pressing 
necessities  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  the  people 
of  America  should  not  cease  their  giving.  All  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kellogg's  book  recently 
published,  on  "Women  of  Belgium,"  will  understand  the 
numerous  ways  in  which  a  charity  that  is  not  merely  feeding 
the  bodies  can  be  carried  out  to  the  benefit  of  a  stricken  people 
whose  rehabilitation  deserves  the  assistance  of  the  world.  The 
Commission  has  long  been  helping  Belgians  to  help  themselves, 
by  the  production  of  laces  and  otherwise,  paying  the  women  for 
their  service  at  a  low  rate,  but  saving  many  in  this  way  and 
assisting  them  in  this  way  to  save  others. 

Future  contributions  should  be  made  direct  to  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  at  its  new  address,  165  Broadwaj',  New 
York— Telephone,  Cortlandt  1030.  i 


RECENT  CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM  have  pro- 
foundly affected  the  situation  there.  A  considerable 
•  interval  in  which  "no  relief  boats  arrived  in  Rotterdam," 
we  are  told,  "caused  great  depression";  and  altho  many  such 
boats  have  safely  made  that  port  since,  the  Commission  for 
Relief  has  found  shipping  facilities  insufficient  for  the  needs  of 
a  hungry  people.  The  death-rate  for  adults  in  one  industrial 
district  has  tripled;  and  this  must  have  its  effect  upon  th6 
Belgian  children.  Dr.  Vernon  Kellogg,  who  has  been  for  two 
years  director  of  the  Commission's  work  "in  the  field,"  and  who 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  all  the  diplomatic 
conferences  required  by  that  work  in  London,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Paris,  and  The  Hague,  arrived  in  New  York,  May  3,  with  Mr. 
Hoover  and  other  members  of  the  Commission,  and  in  one  inter- 
view with  him  Dr.  Kellogg  said: 

"The  food  question  is  the  dominant  problem  in  the  whole 
war-situation  to-day.  The  United  States  is  entering  the  war 
just  at  the  period  of  this  crisis.  Our  immediate  duty  is  to  con- 
tribute every  effort  and  every  power  that  we  have  to  help  meet 
this  strait.  It  is  to  America  that  our  fighting  Allies  look  for  the 
positive  action  that  will  save  the  situation." 

In  the  course  of  this  interview,  Dr.  Kellogg  was  questioned 
about  the  deportation  of  Belgians  by  the  Germans,  and  con- 
firmed the  worst  reports  which  had  come.  It  was  not  idle  men 
only  that  were  thus  taken  from  their  own  land;  "they  made 
special  efforts  to  select  actual  workers,"  testified  Dr.  Kellogg. 
No  advantage  followed  for  Germany,  he  urged,  for  the  men'  taken 
were  not  tractable,  "and  finally  the  Germans  began  sending 
them  back,  and  are  still  doing  so." 

Perhaps  this  is  partly  the  reason  for  increase  of  the  death- 
rate.  "The  men  returned,"  Dr.  Kellogg  added,  "in  a  deplor- 
able condition,  emaciated  and  even  dying.  There  were  corpses 
on  every  returning  train.  The  men  were  terrible  to  see,  mere 
skeletons  on  which  their  clothes  hung.  One  man  to  whom  we 
gave  bread  was  so  weak  he  dropt  in  the  dirt.  Unable  to  hold 
it  in  his  hand,  he  went  down  on  his  knees  and  ate  it  from  the 
ground  with  his  mouth,  not  attempting  to  lift  it." 

Closing  this  interview,  Dr.  Kellogg  uttered  a  final  emphatic 
word: 

"The  relief  of  Belgium,"  he  said,  "is  just  as  much  the  duty  and 
privilege  of  the  American  people  as  it  was  when  the  Americans 
were  in  Belgium  itself." 

Hunger  must  increase,  starvation  must  impend,  while  ship- 
ping facilities  are  inadequate.  Supplies  must  be  provided, 
money  must  be  forthcoming.  \*\ 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  May  2  to  May  8  inclusive. 


$3.400.00 — Generously  contributed  by  tbe  citizens  of 
Sewickley,    Pa.,   through   W.   W.   Titus. 

$1,200.00— F.    W.    Haskell. 

$500.00 — Third  contribution  from  the  citizens  of  Bil- 
lings, Mont.,  and  vicinity,  making  $1,800.00  to  date. 
($100  of  this  sum  is  given  by  the  Stoddard  Reading  Club 
as  the  proceeds  of   a  benefit  at  the  Elks  Club.) 

$500.00 — Earl  V.    Armstrong,   Inc. 

$373.00 — E.    T.    Keser    and    Family. 

$344.72 — Students  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University, 
I'niversity  Place,   Neb. 

$239.03— Again  the  People  of  Macon,  Ga.,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Macon  "Telegraph,"  contribute  to  help  the 
children   of   Vise. 

$200.00 — Second      Congregational      Church      and      Home 
Guard   of  Westfleld,   Mass. 
$150.00— Elizabeth    White. 
$144.00— H.    B.    Andrews. 

$120.00— People  of  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  collected  through 
Saturday    Club. 

$120.00   Each — "Quiapen,"   Anonymous,    Gillette,   Wyo. 

$112.88 — Citizens  and  School  Children  of  Waterville, 
Wash.,    through   Z    Chapter,    P.    E.    O. 

$112.00— St. 

Duluth,    Minn. 


Paul's      Protestant      Episcopal      Church, 


$108.00 — Johnson -Longworth   Heating   Co. 

$100.00  Each— Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Little  Elizabeth  Cun- 


$96.00   Each—  Mary  C.   Merrifield,  L.   W.   Merriflold  and 
Lilla  M.   Wood. 

$90.00— Current     Events     Class,     Women's     Guild,     St. 
Paul's    Episcopal    Church,    Duluth,    Mum. 

$84.00 — "In  Memory  of  Ensign  Hovey,  U.  S.  Navy." 

$75.00    Each— G.    A.    St.    Clair,    Men's    Brotherhood    of 
First   Presbyterian    Church,    Emlenton,    Pa. 

$72.00 — Women    of    Warrenshurg.    Mo. 

$71.00— The     Pascack     Reformed     Sunday     School,     Park 
Ridge,    N.    J. 

$65.94 — College   Hill    Presbyterian    Sunday    School,    Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

$65.00 — Contributions     through     the     "Chronicle,"     Au- 
gusta,  Ga. 

$63.50 — Citizens   of   Ketchikan,    Alaska. 


$48.50 — Clinton,   Neil,   Lering   and   Paul   Fraser. 

$48.00— Mr.    and  Mrs.   L.   K.   Thompson. 

$44.00— Mrs.    W.    W.    Weber. 

$41.30— Bearcreek   School. 

$40.85 — Swedish   Baptist  Church,   Worthington.   Minn. 

$38.76 — Jackson   School,   Duluth,   Minn. 

$38 .  50 — Anonymous. 

$37.50 — American  History  Classes,  State  Normal  School. 
St.    Cloud,   Minn. 

$36.00  Each— Mrs.  Minnie  G.  Hine,  In  Memory  of  Three 
Little  Boys,  H.  O.  Bull,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pallette. 
Barnett,  Robert  and  Russell  Johnson,  Estella  M.  Hamilton, 
Office  Force,  Richmond  Branch,  The  Kentucky  Tobacco 
Product  Co.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rex  Winder,  Hamilton 
Fortnightly   Club. 


,     _   .    ..  $35.50 — The   King's   Daughters   of  Baltimore   and   North 

$62.00 — Practice    Dept.,    State    Normal    School,    Duluth,     j;ast    -w^j 
Minn. 


$60.00   Each— A.   T.   R.,  J.  L.  Vance,  Anonymous. 

$55.30— Martha   I.    Miller. 

$52.65 — Presbyterian  Church  and  Sunday  School,  Fall3 
Church,   Va. 

$51.00— Mrs.    Ethel   Gilchrist   and  Daughter  Edith. 

$50.50 — Normal   L.    Newhall   and   Family. 

$50.00  Each— W.  T.  Butler,  Mrs.  Augustus  Jones,  Wal- 
ter Christian,  Woman's  Historical  Club,  Pullman,  Wash., 
James  C.  Collins,  Frank  A.  Oline,  R.  F.  Moss,  J.  H. 
Miller,    In    Memory    of    the    Boy    Soldier    "George,"    Helen 


ningham,  N.  O.  Nelson.  Edw.  H.  Williams,  M.  M.  Graves  E.  Babcock,  The  People  of  the  City  of  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Company.  H.  H.  Willis,  D.  Kirkland.  Harry  S.  ■  S.,  F.  P.  Bacon,  Dr.  J.  D.  Kennedy,  W.  F.  and  Clara  M. 
Anonymous.  Hopper. 


$35.00    Each— Annie  Bacon,   S.   Ainsworth  Hird. 
$34.75 — Presbyterian   Ladies'    Aid,   Hwaco,    Wash. 
$33.75— Christ    Church,    Charlottesville,    Va. 

$33.52— Children  of  Public  School  23,  Mariners*  Harbor, 
I?.    Y. 

$33.50— Dr.    Damerell   and   Others. 

$33.05— Children   of   St.    Francis   de   Sales  School,   Belle 
Harbor,    N.    Y.    City. 

$31.70 — Public    Schools    of    Tredyffrin-Easttown     Town- 
ships, Berwyn,  Pa, 

$31.40—  Box    at    French    Belief    Headquarters.    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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co-American  foooft 


BEEF 
BROTH 

FOP  INVALID 
ANDCHILDR^' 


F, 


{Sterilized) 


jor  Invalids 
and  Qiildran 


These  broths  are  made  with 
such  scientific  care  and  such 
minute  attention  to  every  de- 
tail that  they  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  home  kitchen. 
They  are  strong  in  the  essen- 
tial meat  juices,  absolutely 
pure,  free  from  grease,  only 
lightly  seasoned,  and  entirely 
safe  (sterilized).  They  are 
endorsed  and  used  by  physi- 
cians. Nurses  appreciate  their 
convenience.  Mothers  find 
them  splendidly  beneficial  to 
babies  and  children. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   t  yken  hot   or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by  '  leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Makers  of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 


//  i  st  'aides' 

to  the  physician    - 


No    Afaetite? 

A  good  bracing  meat 
broth  acts  as  a  vigorous 
encouragement  to  the 
appetite.  In  many  in- 
stances where  other 
food  is  distasteful  a  meat 
broth— if  pure  and  prop- 
erly made — will  be  eag- 
erly welcomed.  Itseffect 
will  be  splendidly  tonic 
to  the  weakened  or  im- 
paired digestive  system, 
inducing  a  flow  of  the 
gastric  juices. 


ranco  - 
'merican 
Broths 
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$31.20    i  Christian   Church, 

$31.00  ,ui h  " 

\  a 

'>■"  ""      f  ■i'-N  I  ni. in     Sun. lay     Sc 

School   ..I  Reformed  Chu 

Pa.,    II.    I.     iv 

$28.45     Be  ircl      Cn  lows 

$28.02     Sunday  Be I,    \i     13.  Church  South,   Kli 

M.i. 

$27.00     People    of    ili._-   Tuun    of    Melilo,    Ga. 

$2li.oo  Each     \ii     and  il        Frantz,  and  1  M 

m     I..   «  li'urch,   BrockwayvlIJi  .    Pa 

$25.00      Each      Ml  I  ,.,.•„.,      \\        i.  ,  ,llljs     y 

>  in  !      ii.    T.    Tankersley,   John    Ballantyne,    \l>      ,.,,1    \i. 
Jy.    ii.   Blakey,  Jas,  ('.   Kuss,   Elizabeth   Budgson.  Chas    F 
Koch,    Mrs,    A.    B.    Taber,    James    L.    Cluicj     Ii      \ 
Jr.,    n.  Ii  i     i      Prlci     I  arpllne   Bonnell;    \  llli     « ,. 

,\''      '',,Hl    "•*     '■'•    A.    Schaub,    B.    Oakman    id,     itfrs. 

Wno.Ii.   Seabrook,  Shirley  I/annlng,   Houghton    Lodg.    \., 

:,   •    ,;.  ,v     \,  »v      ,-      l;'   '   K"-   Mr  ■•   ■'■    M     Bi      i 

'      ""''"     litchcock,  Jl.  C.    Mel  .,,,,„v.    Elcanoi    Lambii 
»'       Lucj     V     Bradiej     and     Miss    Ella    Wllmarth, 
1  ""' •'■•      'i    Weanl    M,/'   J.    A.    Martin,    i:.    u.    Oudli  i 

Hi     i  liagter    ...     the    Red    Cross,    J.    W.    Kl 
Lumber   Co  .    Mrs.   W.    G.    Hoov«r,    Mrs.    Kate    G     Bar 

1  le  School    (  IhI.Imii    and    Others,   Amhei  I     Va 

oer,    F.    ll.    Nettleton,    Mrs.    ().    s.    Trimm 
Krause,    Anonymous   Item  , 

$24.00   Each— Miss   Beatrice  Stewart,    v.    u\   A 


J. 

i:. 


Pavo,  Ga.,   Baptlsl   Church,  W.  P,  Austin,  T.    IT.   Bylands, 

n     r     ',""!''  ,s"nda?    Scl '■    '  narlottesville,    Va      Mi 

u     ',.  Mcndenhall,    B.    C.    McCloy,    ll.   A.   Sanford,   Jack- 

;  ii       .hum  rs     i  iiiniiiiiniiy,    jHihiili.    Mjnn.,     Mrs     .1      ll 

a,    Mrs.    !■.    \v.    Johnston,    Miss    Bertha    Hine    J.   L 

»«1reau   &  Co.    P.    E.    Morey,   Missionary  Society,  Newell, 

2      V;'--    Mls     Harry    E.    Bullock,    P.    s     linn     Georeella 

MWdlebury,  Genesee  Association,   \     v    State    \v    G    Mc- 

'  ,ri- G.   Young  and    Laurence   II.   Johnson    Sa- 

rannah  tfndergarten  Club,  Montgomery,  Ga.,  Mr.  and 
i'i  ,.  ',.  KM°®?.  3.  B.  Miller,  Mrs.  Mary  B  Nelson 
^nI«uf-wn.s-GIadys   Brooks,   ,:.   G.   ButhTr.   NumS 

$22.50- Citizens   of  Akron,   Iowa. 
SchoofFonwa'y^H0^''    ""'    r""*"^>^    Sunday 
School50~T,?aeherS   a'Ul   r"Pi,s   of   mi,l'^t('n   Senior  High 

$20.68— Amissrille,    Va.,    Baptist    Church. 
riHnv'h0~Kl'V'    J"Siah    EIHoU    aml    GllaPPell    Hill    Baptist 

$20.00    Each-Mis,  ,    S« a    L.    Harding.    F.    C.    Chambers 
■    \    V,      ;     v  •   '    "•    A-    Hoadley,    Miss    Marion    Koford 
Mrst   Presbyterian    Church    of    Greenwich,    Conn      K II 
and   Katrine    .1.    Hadsell,    Wm.    S.    Marshall.    Employees' 

Marti      "i'',  •'?'■•   V"1;^'   Fi,I"li,y  and   Gas«a]ty  Co.   Bmy 
I,    Al.    Colpoert,    Kate    L.    Bear.    Dr.    \I     p     Schuster 
-Name  of  Christ.      "From  a  Friend!"   Anoni".' 


fach-The  First  Baptist   Church   of  Middlebury' 
Association,    Wyoming,    N.    Y.,    M.    D.    Jaap   and 

Each— Frank  N.   Williams,   Harold  H.   Schlabacli 


Church,     Canton, 


"In  the 

$19.00 
i  lenesee 
Friends. 

$18.00 
Erolle  Monroe. 

$17.20— K.    B.    C,    Los   Angeles,    CaT. 

$16.00— Mission     Circle,     Universalist 

$15.50— Leland   and   Gray  Seminary,  Townshend,   Vt. 
$15.00   Each—Marion   Council  No.   163.  Jr.   O    U    A    w 

OS'    TF   VaH-    "V^   Cross"  Nnrte-'-M^.    W™X. 

Clark,    A.    G     Murray.    Mae    -Mackenzie    Studio.    Dr     James 

'"Sm^*1^  JrW    Auld,  Marie  Andrews,   Pansl 

It'ems  •   S-  TraUb-  EIinor  McBride.  Anonymous 

$14  00  Each-Delhi  Tourist  Club.  Thomas  Wise  Three 
Country  Schools  in  Oregon,  Master  Heath  Wal  elte  State 
Normal   School.   Eau   CJaire.   Wis.,   Anonymous. 

ruVilc^Sdioo/s!1'6'''3    Self-De,lial    ru,ld-    Tonasket.    Wash.. 

wf'^Sti,*?^:  YUvceitfptist  c,mrch- BoIivar-  Mo- 

$13.(2— Maiysvilie.    Ohio. 
Schwi?8~CIVlCS  a"<l  EnBUSh  Classes-  Kenyon.  Minn.,  High 

$13.00    Each— W.   S.   Townsend,   O.   A.   McPherson     Fm 
ployees   of  Brinn   &  Jensen  Co.  ™"'   •Lm 

$12.50   Each— Fred  Kline.   Arthur  Dupiez    .Tns    T    linrin 
Atkinson- Williams    Hdw.    Co.,    Elizabeth    Felt,  r!  ' 

Page. 


-Episcopal     Sunday     School     and 


liter. 
Others, 


$12.40 
W.    Va. 

$12.31—  Theron    Wasson. 

$12.30— Employees    of   'Hie   Tinunons   Glove   Company. 

$12.25— Frank    B.    Hudson. 

$12.15 — Hooker-Marshall -Barnes. 

$12.10   Each— Benj.   I.   Gpodstein,  Frances  M.   Belden. 

Fire     (iirls     ami     Sim, lay     School,     Mara- 


$12.05— (ami) 
llion.   N.    Y. 

$12.00    Each- -Mrs.    Kate   N.    Mallon,   T.    T     Page     Delli 
..li.isooe.    J      B     Flnlay,    Henry1  F.    Jetfress     W     Mar? In 
Frederick     Bankhardt,     -'Cash."     Mrs.     B.     (J      Bobinson 
Clara   T.   Lund.   Bev.   Luther  B.   Hater,    Dr.   Freeman  and 
Family,    Elizabeth    Emmett,    Mr.    and    Mrs     C     H     uTil 
',',,"'V,-,Mls-   Susan   Ersklne  Rogers,   il.    Rosen,   Mrs    Robert 
.  in  lis.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  j.  w.  Heim,  Elizabetli  H.  Barney 
Miss  Josephine   Bogart,  B.   O.   Swope,   Dr.  H.   B    Greeorv 
Constance   E.    White.   Frances   D.   Meier.   L.    Brenizer    Al- 
ientown.     Pa..     College     for     Women,     D.     U      JaiTis       F 
Cresswell,    Alfred    C.    Hatch.    Henry    .T.    Houge.    Wade    p" 
Shepard,    Mission    Band,    Trinity    Lutheran    Church     Hazle- 
ton,    Pa.,    Myra   C.    Atwood,   Klizaheth  Lemonds.   Ruth  R 
Blodgett,    Wilma    Roe.    W.    L.   Francis.    Arthur   C     Neisb' 
-Mrs.    G.    H.   Whittingham.    Mrs.    J.    M.    Shoemaker.    Friends 
I rom   Eighteen   Mile   Creek.   N.    Y..    H.    C.   McConnell,   Mr 
and   Mrs.    R.   W.    Lumry.    L.    S.    Tully.   Hon.    H.   H.    Carter' 
James  L.  Powell.  Jr.,  Dr.  Thos.   B.  Curran,  Chas.  G.  Olds' 
KL.    latum.   Mrs.    I.   Lees   and   Family.  Annie,  E.   Camp- 
hell.   Josephine  Bolks,   Dr.    C.    Manville   Pratt     <V'     A     Sei- 
bert,    Joseph   S.    Males,   Ruth    P.    Blodgett,    Emily   Graves. 
I.auivi.     lord      H      R.     Hale.     Mercer    G.     Johnston,     Miss 
Elizabeth  I.    Bentley,   "Medico."  w.  J.   Cram,  Mrs.   S    C 
Bulloch   and    Friends    Louis   H.    Piper.-  N.    B.    Longeneck, 

Mary   I.    Chisholm,   Elsie.   Rachel   and   Sarah    Cresswell     T 
J.    and    Pence   Wood,    T.    B.    Sullivan.    V.    A.    Rue'  In 


wherever  and  when- 
i  ever  you  travel.  Its 
convenience  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words — ready 
any  time,  anywhere,  on 
the  train  or  steamboat,  on 
the  porch  or  beach,  in 
camp  or  on  cruise.  It  frees 
you  from  slavery  to  the 
mussy  inkwell — displaces 
the  scratchy,  steel  pen  with 
a  comfortable,  smooth- 
writing,  iridium  -  tipped 
gold  point  that  makes 
writing  a  pleasure. 

Even  the  small  sizes 
hold  sufficient  ink  for 
about  20,000  words— and 
the  Improved  Spoon  Feed, 
exclusive  with  Waterman's 
Ideals,  insures  just  the 
right  flow  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

There's  a  point  that 
suits  your  hand  and  writ- 
ing EXACTLY.  Get  it— 
in  the  pen  of  your  prefer- 
ence: A  Safety  type  that 
may  be  filled  and  tossed 
into  your  grip,  trunk  or 
purse  without  leaking;  a 
Self-Filler,  requiring  only 
the  raising  and  lowering 
of  the  "Ideal"  Lever  to 
fill;  the  Pocket  type;  or 
the  well  known  Regular 
type. 

Each  is  a  COMFORT- 
ABLE pen  of  absolute  de- 
pendability and  long  life, 
a  QUALITY  pen  backed 
by  two  generations  of  ex- 
i    cellence. 

j   Best  Dealers  Everywhere 

Folder  on  Request 
$2.50,  $4.00,  $5.00  and  Up 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company 
191  Broadway,  New  York 


I 


Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 
Montreal 
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"Solenne  in  quest'  or  a" 

from 

La  Forza  del  Destino 

by  MR.  KARL  JORN    and 

MR.    ARTHUR    MIDDLETON 

of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company 

New  York  City 
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Messrs.  Jorn  and  Middleton  have  given  a  wonderful 
performance  of  the  superb  duet,  "Solenne  in  quest'  ora." 
Their  performance  is  literally  Re-Created  by 

Tie  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

Messrs.  Jorn  and  Middleton  have  sung  this  duet  in  direct  com- 
parison with  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  performance. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  detect  their  living  voices  from  the 
New  Edison's  Re-Creation  thereof.  The  illustration  on  this  page 
is  from  an  actual  photograph  taken  while  this  comparison  was 
being  made. 

Visit  a  licensed  dealer  in  your  vicinity  and  ask  him  to  let  you 
hear  the  Re-Creation  of  Jorn's  and  Middleton's  voices.  Also  ask 
to  hear  the  Re-Created  voices  of  Rappold,  Matzenauer,  Case, 
Zenatello,  Urlus,  Goritz  and  other  great  artists,  who,  by  similar 
comparisons,  have  proved  that  the  New  Edison  Re-Creates  their 
magnificent  voices  with  literal  fidelity  and  in  a  way  that  baffles 
the  keenest  ear  to  detect  the  original  from  the  Re-Creation. 

Request  the  dealer  to  give  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  the 
new  musical  magazine  "Along  {^roadway" 

Ask  us  for  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say."  The  music  critics  of  nearly  five 
hundred  of  America's  principal  newspapers  concede  in  their  own  papers  that 
the  New  Edison  is  incomparably  superior  to  all  other  devices  for  the  reproduc- 
tion of  sound. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

NOTICE:    Please  do  not  ask  our  dealers  to  sell  you  Edison   Re-Creations  if  you 
Intend  to  attempt  to   play  them  on  any  other  instrument  than  the  New  Edison. 
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Some  Queer  Facts 

About  Puffed  Grains 


) 


Why  They  Don't 
Burst 

Puffed  (Jr. i ins  are  steam  ex- 
ploded. In  fact,  a  hundred 
million  steam  explosions  occur 
in  every  kernel. 

As  a  result,  they  are  blown 
to  bubbles,  eight  times  normal 
size.  "Y  et  every  wheat  and  rice 
grain  retains  its  natural  shape. 

The  reason  is,  the  walls  ex- 
pand. And  we  get  these  thin, 
crisp,  airy  Puffed  Grains, 
almost  as  light  as  snowflakes. 


Where  They  Get 
That  Flavor 

The  fascinating  flavor  comes 
through  fearful  heat.  The 
grains  are  sealed  in  guns. 
Then  revolved  for  an  hour  in 
550  degrees  of  heat. 

That's  what  toasts  them, 
and  creates  the  nut-like  flavor. 
That's  why  they  taste  like 
confections.  And  why  folks 
use  them  in  many  ways  like 
nut  meats— on  ice  cream  and 
in  home  candy  making. 
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Puffed 
Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15c  Except  in   Far  West 

June  Dishes 


xaxm 


Morning 

Mix  them  with  your  morn- 
ing berries.  They  are  toasted 
bubbles,  flimsy,  flaky,  thin. 

They  add  to  berries  the 
same  delight  that  crust  adds  to 
a  shortcake.  But  Puffed  Grains 
are  four  times  as  flaky  as  crust. 

Don't  use  Puffed  Grains 
merely  as  breakfast  cereals. 
Use  them  wherever  thin, 
flavory  titbits  will  add  a 
delicious  blend. 


Night 

In  the  dairy  dish — at  noon 
or  night — float  these  whole 
grain  bubbles. 

These  are  the  perfect  foods. 
Puffed  Wheat  supplies  the 
elements  which  are  lacking  in 
white  flour. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded. 
Digestion  is  easy  and  com- 
plete.    Every  atom  feeds. 

And  nothing  else  is  half  so 
dainty  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 

Sole   Makers 
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of  "J.  B,  L  ,"  Eleanor  H.  Hoene,  Wm. 
K.  Tun,.,,  Phillip  Thompson,  V.  J.  Tldball,  C.  v 
Dougherty,  John  J.  Dore,  F.  w.  McCllntock,  Scranton 
Stenographer,  Mr...  Theodore  i>.  liratum.  N.  a.  Cham 
ill  -i,  Maj  ft.  Montague,  Mr.  g.  o.  Cr< 
,  ii  ,  ■  w.  Tin,  Anita  M.  Wilson.  W.  H.  Kincaid,  J.  C. 
Wilson     Ruth  w.    Moorefleld,  J.  w.   Xonng,  Mr.  and  Mrs 

I.  .\.  Stevens,  J.  L.   dodges,  Dr,   Herbert  F.  TwltcheU,  <: 

II.  Do   La   Vergne,    Mrs.    U.    O.    Cresswell,    Mrs.    Grace   G 
Hunt    and   Friends,    "One  who  waited,"   P.   D.   Riair.   j. 
I.      Bishop,     Marjorie    F.     Hosford,     Mrs.     C.     I:      .- 
Ijlna     M.     Round,     Anne     Abbott,     Mr.     and     Mrs.      E.     II 

.  Mrs.  F.  A.  Hamlin,  Mr,.  Efc  M.  .1").  l.lM'ar  .1. 
I:., mI,  I 'i-lii-ic  M.  IlaliiTsiii'h,  ,  Family  of  J',  s  ::  I 
Queens,  Mrs.  I'.  S.  Barr,  L.  E.  CadweU,  l»r.  Etoyale  II. 
Fowler,  Mary  If.  Wilson.  Henry  Henderson  a  i>.  La 
Due,  Mrs.  A.  II.  Powell,  Ernest  Bee  Bowdoii  I  ,  Mc- 
Clintock,  Ifugh  Clemans,  Lillian  Chapin,  E.  •',  Phillips, 
Frank  Ogden,  L.  K.  Sherman,  Elizabeth  Band,  Miriam 
Seuer,  "A  bViend,"  it.  J.  Chute,  P.  H.  Henry;  Marj  P 
Van  Valkenburg,  P.  E.  Humphrey,  The  Longwortbs,  Geo 
1>.    Swift,    Can, line   M.    Dunning,    H.    D.    Best.    In    Menu, ry 

of  Mrs.  Chas  Potter,  A.  \.  Clinger,  Velma  Lacount,  Mrs. 
.Tuanita  M.  Dean,  W.  II.  Winslow,  Mis.  Henry  S.  Hay- 
ward,  K.  C.  Kimball,  ('.  Macy,  Marian  M.  (Jgd.n,  Frank 
Eliel,  Fred  E.  Fleming,  w.  c.  Abernetliy,  "Old  Ky.," 
John  H.  Kobaon,  G.  L.  Knott,  II.  A.  Thomson,  Young 
Business  Women's  Sunday  School  Class,  Hobart,  Okla., 
Frances  Blackburn  Hackctt,  Thomas  II.  Hyslop,  Mrs.  A 
C.  Barley,  Julia  D.  Bandall,  Mrs.  II.  L.  Drown.  Alfred 
G.  Patton,  W.  A.  Kingsley,  J.  G.  Kello,  "M.  C.  W." 
Alfred  E.  Gray,  Dr.  B.  F.  Blaekstone,  Rudolph  Can/. 
Dr.  M.  A.  English,  W.  B.  Turner,  Fred  H.  Dakin,  J.  E. 
Wannamak.  r,  Oscar  Hayter,  S.  C.  and  M.  I.  Mason. 
Delia  it.  All, rook.  Louis  II.  Grelner,  Mis.  Chan.  E.  Quin- 
lan,  Clionen  Club,  Edward  C.  Smith,  M.  J.  Bialy,  Julian 
Potter,  C.  D.  Cotten,  B.  H.  Stewart,  C.  F.  Rhodes,  II. 
J.  Stewart,  E.  W.  Blackburn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Gil- 
bert and  Mis.  Mary  Mill,  r,  L.  H.  Williams.  I'.  M. 
Sewaid.  Calvin  Holmes,  E.  IX.  Hoyt.  J.  W.  Rooklidge, 
Rose  M.  Mather,  "A  Texas  Friend."  -Hiss  Katharine  Pat- 
terson Boyd,  "From  a  California  Mother,"  B.  F.  Adcock, 
\V.  Wi  Spalding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Roberts  and 
Friends,  J.  C.  Barline,  Ladies'  Aid.  First  Baptist  Church, 
Lamar,  Colo.,  Laura  D.  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L. 
Schaadt,  J.  It.  Harsh,  T.  C.  Schwab,  Frances  D.  Faxon, 
2nd.  H.  E.  Swensen,  W.  Herren,  Mrs.  C  F.  Robinson, 
Bobbie  Burghart,  Chas.  C.  Ross,  Mrs.  Layton  S.  Lyon, 
Riverside  People,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Warner,  The  Gleaners. 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  McCutchan,  H.  it.  Markey,  Carney's 
Cement  Co..  "Charleston,"  W.  W.  Rurgiss,  A.  H 
Stockham,  Leo  It.  Griffln,  A.  W.  Johnston,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Caldwell,  Sara  S.  Hull,  Annie  J.  Dnimber. 
"Friends."     Numerous    anonymous   items. 

Contributions   of    less   than    $12.00 — $1,144.85. 

Previously    reported — $501,234.27. 

Total   this   repcrt— $.13,776.54. 

Grand    total— $520,010.81. 


Poor  Mark. — Mark  Twain  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  once  went  abroad  on  the  same 
ship.  When  the  ship  Avas  a  few  days  out 
they  were  both  invited  to  a  dinner.  Speech- 
making  time  came.  Mark  Twain  had  the 
first  chance.  lie  spoke  twenty  minutes,; 
and  made  a  great  hit.  Then  it  was  Mr. 
Depew's  turn. 

"  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,"  said  the  famous  raconteur 
as  he  arose,  "  before  this  dinner  Mark 
Twain  and  myself  made  an  agreement  to 
exchange  speeches.  He  has  just  delivered 
my  speech,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  pleas- 
ant manner  in  which  you  received  it.  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  lost  fne  notes  of 
his  speech  and  can  not  remember  anything 
he  was  to  say." 

Then  he  sat  down.  There  was  much 
laughter.  Next  day  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  in  the  party  came  across  Mark 
Twain  in  the  smoking-room.  "  Mr. 
Clemens,"  he  said,  "  I  consider  you  were 
much  imposed  upon  last  night.  I  have 
always  heard  that  Mr.  Depew  is  a  clever 
man,  but  really  that  speech  of  his  you 
made  last  night  struck  me  as  being  the 
most  infernal  rot." — Tit-Bits. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  -work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us.  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list-  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  cliief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,    i 
New  York  City. 
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CURRENT    POETRY 


LAURENCE  BINYON'S  poetry  once 
was  somewhat  coldly  "literary" — 
aloof  from  common  human  experience. 
But  the  war  has  given  him  new  vigor  and 
new  humanity.  His  phrases  are  so  sternly 
simple,  his  sincerity  is  so  white-hot,  that 
he  is  able  to  write  of  sublime  and  terrible 
things  without  giving  the  reader  a  sense  of 
the  impotency  of  verse  to  reflect  the 
tragic  splendor  of  contemporary  life.  The 
place  of  honor  this  week  we  give  to  Mr. 
Binyon's  stately  tribute  to  Belgium,  from 
his  new  book  "The  Cause"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 

TO  THE  BELGIANS 

By  Laurence  Binyon 
O  Race  that  Ciesar  knew, 

That  won  stern  Roman  praise. 
What  land  not  envies  you 

The  laurel  of  these  days? 

You  built  your  cities  rich 

Around  each  towered  hall — 
Without,  the  statued  niche. 

Within,  the  pictured  wall. 

Your  ship-thronged  wharves,  your  marts 
-  With  gorgeous  Venice  vied. 
Peace  and  her  famous  arts 
Were  yours:  tho  tide  on  tide 

Of  Europe's  battle  scourged 

Black  field  and  reddened  soil. 
From  bloocr  and  smoke  emerged 

Peace  and  her  fruitful  toil. 

Yet  when  the  challenge  rang, 

"The  War-Lord  comes;   give  room!" 

Fearless  to  arms  you  sprang 
Against  the  odds  of  doom. 

Like  your  own  Damien, 

Who  sought  the  leper's  isle 
To  die  a  simple  man 

For  men  with  tranquil  smile. 

So  strong  in  faith  you  dared 

Defy  the  giant,  scorn 
Ignobly  to  be  spared, 

Tho  trampled,  spoiled,  and  torn. 
And  in  your  faith  arose 

And  smote,  and  smote  again. 
Till  those  astonished  foes 

Reeled  from  their  mounds  of  slain. 

The  faith  that  the  free  soul, 

Untaught  by  force  to  quail, 
Through  fire  and  dirge  and  dole 

Prevails  and  shall  prevail. 

Still  for  your  frontier  stands 

The  host  that  knew  no  dread, 
Your  little,  stubborn  land's 

Nameless,  immortal  dead. 

A  new  idea  about  love  is  a  marvel 
indeed,  but  that  is  what  we  seem  to  find 
in  Mr.  Orrick  Johns's  "The  Door."  Also 
the  poem  is  charmingly  musical.  We  take 
it  from  his  book  called  "Asphalt"  (Alfred 
A.  Knopf). 

THE  DOOR 
By  Orrick  Johns 

Love  is  a  proud  and  gentle  thing,  a  better  thing 

to  own 
Than  all  of  the  wide  impossible  stars  over  the 

heavens  blown, 
And  the  little  gifts  her  hand  gives  are  careless 

given  or  taken, 
And  tho  the  whole  great  world  break,  the  heart 

of  her  is  not  shaken 

Love  is  a  viol  in  the  wind,  a  viol  never  stilled, 
And  mine  of  all  is  the  surest  that  ever  God  has 

willed ; 
I  shall  speak  to  her  tho  she  goes  before  me  into 

the  grave. 
And  tho  I  drown  in  the  sea,  herself  shall  laugh 

upon  a  wave; 
And  the  things  that  love  gives  after  shall  be  as 

they  were  before, 
For  life  is  only  a  small  house  .  .  .  and  love  is  an 

open  door. 


A  ^J.OOO  position- 
can  you  qualify  ? 


The  production-managership  of 
a  big  corporation  is  open.  The 
salary  is  $25,000  a  year. 

You  want  that  job.  You  call  on 
the  president  and  try  to  "sell" 
yourself  to  him  and  the  cor- 
poration. 

What  have  you  to  offer?  What 
are  your  talking  points? 
Could  you,  with  confidence, 
answer  the  advertisement  for 
a  $25,000  executive  which  ap- 
peared last  January  in  a  lead- 
ing weekly  magazine? 

Do  you  really  believe  that  you 
are  qualified  for  such  a  re- 
sponsible executive  position? 
Or  do  you  realize  that  you 
cannot  fill  the  place  because 
you  are  one-sided?  You  are 
a  capable  traffic  manager, 
office  manager,  auditor  or 
credit  man.  But  what  do 
you  know  about  the  rest  of 
the  business? 

The  knowledge  an  executive  must  have 

An  executive  must  have  a  thoro  knowl- 
edge of  business  and  of  the  principles 
that  underlie  it.  Have  you  that 
knowledge? 

You  cannot  qualify  for  an  executive 
position  unless  you  know  the  funda- 
mentals of  business.  Modern  cor- 
porations have  no  high  places  for 
untrained  or  merely  one-job  men. 
For  the  big  places,  sound  judg- 
ment and  broad  knowledge,  rather 
than  specialization,  are  required. 

The  Modern  Business  Course  and 
Service  of  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  trains  men  in  business  prin- 
ciples. It  qualifies  men  for  executive 
positions  by  teaching  them  business 
fundamentals.  It  gives  you  the  bene- 
fit of  the  experience  of  thousands 
of  successful  men  with  all  their  errors 
eliminated. 

The  man  with  this  training  has  a  sale- 
able asset.     He  does  not  lack  talking 


points    when    the     big     opportunity 
comes.     He  can  "sell"  himself. 

Now  is  the  time  to  acquire  that  business 
training.  The  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  is  designed  for 
the  spare  time  of  busy  men.  You  can 
read  it  in  your  home,  in  the  odds  and 
ends  of  your  time. 

The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

Presidents  of  big  corporations  are  often 
enrolled  for  this  Course  and  Service 
along  with  ambitious  young  men  in 
their  employ.  Among  the  50,000 
subscribers  are  such  men  as  H.  C. 
Osborn,  President,  American  Multi- 
graph  Sales  Co.;  George  M.  Verity, 
President  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mills;  William  H.  Ingersoll,  Market- 
ing Manager  of  the  biggest  watch 
company  in  the  world;  N.  A.  Haw- 
kins, General  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.; and  scores  of  others 
equally  prominent. 

In  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  291  men  are 
enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute;  in  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, 450;  in  the  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Co.,  194;  in  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.,  300;  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  100— and  so  on  down  the 
list  of  the  biggest  concerns  in 
America. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of 
the  highest  standing  is  represented  in 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Insti- 
tute. This  Advisory  Council  includes 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  President  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York; 
Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation,  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond, the  eminent  engineer;  Jere- 
miah W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist,  and  Joseph  French  John- 
son, Dean  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity School  of  Commerce. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  the  135-page  book 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  which 
we  will  send  you  free,  will  repay 
you  many  times  over.  Every  man 
with  either  a  business  or  a  career  to 
guide  to  bigger,  surer  success,  should 
read  this  book.  Simply  fill  out  and 
send  the  coupon  below. 


714  Astor  Place 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 


New  York  City 


Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"— FREE 


Name . . . 

Business 
Address . 

Business 
Position. 


City. 


State . 
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Your  Ford  Car 


Why  it  should  be  lubricated 
with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  '  E" 

In  lubricating  Ford  Cars,  there  are  eight  vital  considerations. 
Each  one  must  be  met  if  the  engine  is  to  deliver  its  full  power  and 
be  free  from  undue  heat  and  wear. 

These  factors  are: 


(1)  Speed,  Bore  and  Stroke.  Under 
the  lioid  you  have  a  small,  high-speed 
engine.  The  Ford  speed  conditions  de- 
mand oil  of  a  different  body  from  that 
demanded  by  low-speed  conditions.  The 
body  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  meets 
this  Ford  need  with  scientific  exactness. 

(2)  Piston  Clearance.  The  Ford  pis-, 
tons  are  closely  fitted.  Each  piston  has 
two  upper  rings  and  one  lower  ring  and 
an  oil  groove.  The  lower  ring  tends  to 
prevent  a  surplus  of  oil  working  into  the 
combustion  chamber,  while  the  oil  groove 
insures  proper  lubrication  of  the  wrist-pin. 
Engineering  tests  show  that  the  body  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  forms  trie  cor- 
rect film  for  the  Ford  piston  clearance. 

(3)  Lubricating  System.  The  oil  is 
supplied  to  the  forward  end  of  the  crank- 
case  and  flows  back  to  the  fly-wheel  com- 
partment which  acts  as  an  oil  reservoir, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  fly-wheel  being 
submerged  below  the  oil  level. 

The  fly-wheel,  in  revolving,  picks  up 
the  oil  which  is  thrown  by  the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  revolving  fly-wheel  into  the 
catch-basin,  from  where  it  is  led  by  34" 
copper  piping  to  the  timing  gears  and 
then  to  the  oil  splash  trough  under  the 
front  cylinder. 

From  the  '.ront  splash  trough  the  oil 
overflows  into  the  second  splash  trough; 
from  the  second  splash  trough  into  the 
third  splash  trough.  From  the  third 
splash  trough  the  oil  returns  to  the  oil  reser- 
voir in  the  fix-wheel  compartment,  whence 
it  is  again  circulated. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  has  the  scien- 
tifically correct  body  to  properly  distribute 
to  all  friction  surfaces. 

(4)  Cooling.     The  Ford 

engine  is  water-cooled  by 
the  thermo-syphon  system, 
and  is  equipped  with  two  for- 
ward speeds.  The  continued 
use  of  low  gear  often  causes 
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over-heating.  For  full  protection,  oil 
should  be  used  which  distributes  freely  to 
the  heated  f actional  surfaces,  as  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "E"  does. 

_  (5)  Ignition.  The  Ford  system  of  igni- 
tion is  by  low-tension  magneto,  located  in 
the  fly-wheel,  employing  a  four-unit  coil 
of  the  vibrator  type.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
.  E"  will  burn  cleanly  from  ignition 
points — a  most  important  consideration. 

(6)  Bearings.  The  Ford  bearings  are 
of  the  two-bolt  type,  brass  with  Babbitt 
lining,  closely  fitted.  The  correct  body 
of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  enables  it  to 
properly  reach  all  parts  of  the  closely- 
fitted  bearings. 

(7)  Carbon  Deposit.  To  insure  the 
least  carbon  under  all  conditions,  an  oil 
should  be  used  whose  only  deposit  will 
be  of  a  dry,  non-adhesive  character — easily 
and  naturally  expelled  through  the  ex- 
haust. Gargovle  Mobiloil  "E",  if  the 
proper  level  is  maintained,  will  deposit 
little,  if  any,  carbon  in  a  Ford  engine. 

(8)  Extreme    Weather     Conditions. 

On  hot  Summer  days  you  will  sometimes 
see  Fords  running  under  over-heated  con- 
ditions, often  due  to  faulty  lubrication. 
Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E"  are /tee  from  this  trouble,  owing  to 
the  ability  of  the  oil  to  absorb  and  radiate 
heat.  On  cold  Winter  days  oil  is  required 
of  a  fluidity  which  enables  it  to  meet  low- 
temperature  conditions  and  permit  ease  in 
cranking  the  engine.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E"  completely  fills  these  .requirements. 

We  guarantee  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
E"  to  be  fully  up  to  the  high  stand- 
ard demanded  of  all  Gar- 
goyle products.  It  easily 
reaches  all  friction  surfac- 
es and  gives  thorough  pro- 
tection after  distribution. 


Mobiloils 

.  A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 


In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in 
original  packages.  Look  for  the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer  has  not 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E",  kindly  write  our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and 
'address. 

VACUUM    OIL    COMPANY,    Rochester,   N.  Y.,   U.S.A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class    of   machinery.       Obtainable    everywhere    in    the    world. 


Domestic  Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 
Pittsburgh 


Chicago 
Des  Moines 


S! IK'PI 
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There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  Odell 
Shepard's  "A  Lonely  Flute"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company)~-hjgh  imagination,  rich 
cplor,  noble  emotion.  Mr.  Shepard  is 
particularly  successful  when  he  'writes  of 
nature,  as  in  this  vivid  and  flashing  sketch. 

THE  GOLDFINCH 

By  Odell  Shepabd 

Down  from  the  sky  on  a  sudden  lie  drops 
Into  the  mullen  and  juniper-tops. 
Flushed  from  his  hath  in  the  midsummer  shine 
Flooding  Hie  meadow-land,  drunk  with  trie  wine 
spilled  from  the  urns  of  the  blue,  like  a  hold 
Sky-buccaneer  in  his  sable  and  gold. 

Lightly  ho  sways  on  the  pendulous  stem, 
Vividly  restless,  a  fluttering  gem, 
Then  with  a  flash  of  bewildering  wings 
Dazzles  away  up  and  down,  and  he  sings 
( iloar  as  a  bell  at  each  dip  as  he  Hies 
Mounding  along  on  the  wave  of  the  skies. 

Sunlight  and  laughter,  a  winged  desire, 
Motion  and  melody  married  to  fire, 
Lighter  than  thistle-tuft  home  on  the  wind, 
Frailer  t  han  violets,  how  shall  we  find 
Words  that  will  match  him,  discover  a  name 
Meet  for  this  marvel,  this  lyrical  flame? 

How  shall  we  fashion  a  rhythm  to  wing  with  him, 
Find  us  a  wonderful  music  to  sing  with  him. 
Fine  as  liis  rapture  is,  free  as  the  rollicking 
Song  that  the  harlequin  drops  in  his  frolicking 
Dance  through  the  summer  sky,  singing  so  merrily 
High  in  the  burning  blue,  wdnging  so  airily? 

In  the  following  poem  we  find  lovely 
sound  and  lovely  color,  and  a  real  sense  of 
night  in  the  open. 

"WHENCE  COMETH  MY   HELF"' 

By  Odell  Shepard 

Let  me  sleep  among  the  shadows  of  the  mountains 
when  I  die, 
In  the  murmur  of  the  pines  and  sliding  streams. 
Where  the  long  day  loiters  by 
Like  a  cloud  across  the  sky 

And  the  moon-drenched  night  is  musical  with 
dreams. 

Lay  me  down  within  a  canon  of  the  mountains, 
far  away, 

In  a  valley  lilled  with  dim  and  rosy  light. 
Where  the  flashing  rivers  play- 
Out  across  the  golden  day 

And  a  noise  of  many-  waters  brims  the  night. 

Let  me  lie  where  glinting  rivers  ramble  down  the 
slanted  glade 
Under  bending  alders  garrulous  and  cool. 
Where  they  gather  in  the  shade 
To  the  dazzling,  sheer  cascade, 

Where     they     plunge     and     sleep     within     il;c 
pebbled  pool. 

All  the  wisdom,  all  the  beauty.  I   have  lived  for 
unaware 

Came  upon  me  by  the  rote  of  highland  rills; 
I  have  seen  God  walking  there 
In  the  solemn,  soundless  air 

When  the  morning  wakened  wonder  in  the  hills. 

I  am  what  the  mountains  made  me  of  their  green 
and  gold  and  gray, 
Of  the  dawnlight  and  the  moonlight  and  the 
foam. 
Mighty  mothers  far  away, 
Ye  who  washed  my  soul  in  spray, 

I  am  coming,  mother  mountains,  coming  home. 

When  I  draw  my  dreams  about  me,  when  I  leave 
the  darkling  plain 
Where  my  soul  forgets  to  soar  and  learns  to 
plod, 
I  shall  go  back  home  again 
To  the  kingdoms  of  the  rain, 

To  the  blue  purlieus  of  heaven,  nearer  God. 

Where  the  rose  of  dawn  blooms  earlier  across  the 
miles  of  mist, 

Between  the  tides  of  sundown  and  moonrise, 
I  shall  keep  a  lover's  tryst 
With  the  gold  and  amethyst, 

With  the  stars  for  my  companions  in  the  skies. 
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Outside  Nikko  Inn — Harmon,  N.  Y. 


The  Practical  Tire  That  Is  the  Luxury  Tire 


Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  emi' 
nently  practical  tires  ■ — for  every 
penny  of  extra  first-cost  there  is 
returned  to  you  an  added  value  in 
tire'virtue  and  tire-usefulness. 

The  greater  mileages  they  deliver, 
the  positive  savings  they  effect  in  fuel 
and  enginceffort,  their  longer  life 
and  stouter  endurance,  the  protec 
tion  their  greater  cushioning  power 
affords  your  car — these  combine  to 
make  them  the  most  economical 
tires  to  own. 

Any  motorist  can  buy  Goodyear 
Cords  strictly  on  this  basis  and  safely 
expect  from  them  entire  satisfaction. 

But  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are 
luxury  tires  as  well — built  to  out' 
rank  the  ordinary  tire  in  quality  as 
in  worth,  to  confer  added  distinc 
tion  upon  the  finest  motor  car,  to 


serve  more  ably  in  all  ways  that  a 
tire  may  serve. 

They  add  to  the  riding-comfort  of 
any  car.  They  add  to  the  speed  of  any 
car.  They  add  to  the  security  of 
any  car.  They  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  any  car. 

That  quick  and  athletic  resilience 
which  lengthens  gasoline  mileage 
and  increases  car -speed  defends 
them  from  stone'bruise  and  similar 
injury,  protects  them  and  the  travel' 
ers  they  carry  from  road-shock  and 
vibration,  smooths  all  roads. 

That  largeness  of  girth  and  thick' 
ness  of  tread  which  insure  long  life 
and  astonishing  mileage,  afford  im' 
mense  security;  and  freedom  from 
trouble,  delay  and  inconvenience 
as  well. 

Wherever  you  may  be  or  may 


go,  over  whatever  roads  or  under 
whatever  conditions,  your  car  shod 
with  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  travels 
with  greater  ease,  sureness  and  spirit 
than  is  otherwise  possible. 

The  advantages  of  Goodyear 
Cords  are  very  real.  They  need 
not  be  conjectured  or  guessed  at — 
they  are.  Some  you  will  appreciate 
in  the  first  block  of  travel;  it  will 
take  a  season  to  learn  them  all. 

Goodyear  Cords  are  by  every 
reason  of  thrift  and  pleasure,  the 
tires  for  you.  Their  quality  makes 
them  higher-priced — and  better. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes  and 
"Tire  Saver"  Accessories  are  easy  to  &et  from 
Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  everywhere. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  6?  Rubber  Co. 
Akron,  Ohio 
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RUSSIA  Comes  to  WALTHAM  (SpTIME 


f*W 


THE  Czar  is  deposed,  but  under  the  rule  of  the 
new  democracy  Waltham  Watches  still  main- 
tain the  accuracy  of  Russian  train  schedules. 

Russian  officials  recognized  the  need  of  a  railroad 
watoh  of  super-excellence.  For  Russia's  trains  travel 
vast  distances  and  her  time  tables  are  extremely 
complicated.  Russia  required  the  most  accurate 
and  dependable  watch  that  could  be  found. 

So  she  sent  her  horological  experts  to  search  for  a 
timepiece  that  would  meet  the  standard  she  had 
set.  London,  Geneva  and  Paris  exhibited  their 
finest  offerings.  But  these  picked  watches  of  Euro- 
pean make  failed  to  survive  the  exacting  tests  to 
which  they  were  subjected. 

Next  those  critical  experts  crossed  the  sea  to  inspect  the  Wal- 
tham Vanguard,  which  watch  was  finally  chosen  in  compe- 
tition with  the  best  that  Europe  or  America  has  produced. 

The  Vanguard  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  "world's 
master  railroad  watch."  And  there  are  more  Waltham  watches 
in  use  on  the  railroads  of  the  world  than  all  other  makes  com- 
bined.   Especially  is  this  true  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

With  the  dethronement  of  the  Czar,  autocracy  passed  away 
and  a  new  Russia  was  born.  And  one  of  the  few  welcome 
heritages  from  the  old  regime  was  the  Waltham  Vanguard, 
which  watch  continues  to  guide  the  running  time  of  trains  in 
"All  the  Russias." 


The  Vanguard 

The  World's  Finest  Railroad  Watch 

Ask  your  jeweler  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  the  Waltham 
jeweled  main  wheel  which  makes  a  Waltham  so  easy  to  wind  and  set ; 
also  the  diamond  end-stones  and  the  Breguet  hairspring  which  make 
it  impossible  for  the  hairspring  to  catch    in   the   regulator;    the 
recoiling  click  which  prevents  injury  to  the  time-keeping 
qualities  if  the  watch  is  wound  too  tipht ;  and  the  exclusive 
winding  indicator  on  the  dial  which  tells  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  your  Waltham  needs  winding.  23 

WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 
WALTHAM.  MASS. 

CANADA:  189  St.  James  Street,  Montreal    ' 

Manufacturers  of  the  Waltham  Speedometer 
and  Automobile  Clocks 


WALTHAM 


"J fie  Worlds  Watcfi  Over  Time 
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Here  is  a  noble  piece  of  lyrical  elegy — 
tender  and  simple  and  genuine.  The  last 
two  stanzas  suggest  the  work  of  E.  A. 
Robinson. 

ADVENTURER 

By  Odell  Shepard 

He  came  not  in  the  red  dawn 

Xor  in  the  blaze  of  noon. 
And  all  the  long  bright  highway 

Lay  lonely  to  the  moon. 
And  nevermore,  we  know  now, 

Will  he  come  wandering  down 
The  breezy  hollows  of  the  hills 

That  gird  the  quiet  town. 

For  he  has  heard  a  voice  cry 

A  starry-faint  "Ahoy!" 
Far  up  the  wind,  and  followed 

Unqxiestioning  after  joy. 

But  we  are  long  forgetting 

The  quiet  way  ho  went. 
With  looks  of  love  and  gontle  scorn 

So  sweetly,  subtly  blent. 

We  can  not  cease  to  wonder, 
We  who  have  loved  him,  how 

He  fares  along  the  windy  ways 
His  feet  must  travel  now. 

But  we  must  draw  the  curtain 

And  fasten  bolts  and  bars 
And  talk  here  in  the  firelight 

Of  liim  beneath  the  stars. 


The  automobile  has  not  yet  quite  ban- 
ished the  riding-horse,  it  is  good  to  see. 
Here  is  a  proof  of  this  fact,  from  "The 
Yosemite,  and  Other  Verses"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 

A  SONG  OF  GOOD  RIDING 

By  Caroline  Hazard 

The  pulse  of  life  is  between  my  knees 

And  the  might  of  a  vital  force 
As  I  settle  into  the  saddle  at  ease 

And  speak  to  my  good  white  horse. 
And  turn  to  the  hills,  and  lift  mine  eyes 
To  the  strength  that  all  about  me  lies, 
And  the  world  goes  by  at  a  gentle  glide 
As  we  move  along — and  I,  I  ride. 

A  life  of  the  rein  and  the  gentle  swing 

Of  the  stately  amble  slow 
Breaks  to  the  lope  with  its  even  fling 

That  Californians  know; 
That  covers  the  ground  at  a  steady  pace 
As  we  climb  the  golden  mountains'  face 
Till  the  world  spreads  out  so  fair  and  wide. 
And  my  horse  grows  ho1>— and  I,  I  ride. 

Brother  of  mine  with  the  strong  white  flanks 

That  take  me  along  the  trail, 
Picking  your  way  upon  the  banks 

With  courage  that  does  not  fail, 
And  braves  the  far  and  terrible  roar 
Of  snorting  chariots  rushing  before 
With  shrieks  and  hoots,  and  arrogant  pride 
Ahead  of  the  fleetest  horse  to  ride; 

You  who  could  dash  to  destruction's  rim 

Upon  this  hillside  of  gold, 
You  who  stand  iipon  the  brim 

Of  craters  and  ruins  of  old, 
Yet  do  my  bidding  and  heed  my  word 
With  that  cock  of  the  ear  which  leaves  nothing 

unheard, 
And  daintily  step  wherever  I  guide — 
The  smaller  mortal  who  boast  that  I  ride. 

I  ride,  I  say,  and  think  I  am  free 

To  guide  with  the  bridle  rein; 
But  who  can  tell  if  there  rides  with  mo 

Some  angel — with  spur  of  pain. 
With  gentle  curb,  or  a  touch  of  the  whip — 
To  urge  me  on,  despite  a  slip, 
To  where  the  hosts  of  God  abide 
As  up  Life's  rugged  way  I  ride? 


Making  Production  Jump 

Wherever  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  keep  wheels 
turning,  the  production  sheet  always  makes  a  hit  with  the 
chief.  There  are  no  frowns  because  of  faulty  equipment. 

Every  machine  running  at  "full  capacity."  No  idle 
hands.  No  raw  material  eating  its  head  off  waiting  to 
"go  through  the  mill." 

Little  wonder  that  the  factory  superintendent  says 
"Give  me  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors."  He  knows  that 
they  will  help  him  maintain  his  reputation  as  a  producer. 

Whatever  the  service  —  whether  the  need  be  for  a 
motor  of  1/40  or  30  horsepower,  he  knows  there  is  the 
very  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  for  it — one  that  he  can 
depend  upon,  absolutely,  under  all  working  conditions. 

Manufacturers  of  high  grade  motor-driven  devices 
equip  their  manufactured  product  with  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motors  to  insure  the  same  service  reliability  to 
the  purchasers  of  their  machines. 

You  can  be  sure  of  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  what- 
ever electrical  device  you  buy,  from  a  vacuum  cleaner 
to  a  drill-press,  if  it  has  a  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor. 

Users  of  electrical  power;  manufacturers  of  electrical 
devices;  dealers — there  are  many  features  of  Robbins  & 
Myers  service  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Co.,  Springfield,  O. 

The  World's  Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Fans 
and  Small  Motors. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

Uobbius  &  M^er$  Motors 
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We  can  help  you 

decorate — it's  part 

of  our  business 

I  ■  .  iu  your  problems,  and 
••ur  Home  Decoration  Bu- 
reau will  give  you  personal 
advice  as  to  finishes  aiut 
rolors.  And  besides,  it  will 
end  you  several  helpful 
1  I  on  interior  and  ex- 
terior decoration,  uus 
of  course,  is  -free. 
■  •    ess,  Dept.  1M1S. 


Which  will  take 
fewer  gallons  and 
wear  longer? 

Such  worthless  stuff  as  barytes,  whiting,  silica,  china  clay 
can  be  made  into  something  that  looks  like  paint— but  so 
can  hme.    They  only  make  half-paint  paint. 

Many  generations  of  painters  have  proved  that  lead  and 

f£^pr°perly  combined  are  the  only  pigments  that  make 
lOO/o  paint— whole-paint  paint.  That's  why  we  can  say 
Paint  one-half  of  any  house  DEVOE;  paint  the  other  half  whatever  you 
iiKe.  it  JJEVOE  doesn't  take  fewer  gallons  and  cost  less  money,  we'll 
make  no  charge  for  DEVOE.    If  DEVOE  doesn't  wear  a  year  or  two  or 

three  years  longer  and  better — we'll  give  you  enough   to 

do  it  again. 


DEVOE 

The  oldest  manufacturing  concern  in  the  United  States 

Founded  in  New  York  in  1754 
Devoe    &    Raynolds    Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  and  Chicago 


PAINT  DEVOE  PAINT 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


SCHEIDEMANN— SOCIALIST  OR 
SATRAP? 

TIE  outcome  of  the  social   unrest  in 

-*•  Germany  is  bound  up  with  the  future 

of  the  Social-Democratic,  or  Socialist  party 

in  the  Empire,  for  this  body  has  in  the 

past  always  represented  the  views  of  the 

common  .people,  and  in  the  present  crisis 

the  machinery  for  the  organization  of  any 

discontent  is  entirely  in  its  hands.    Philipp 

Scheidemann  is  the  leader  of  the  German 

Socialists.     He  is  called  a  Judas  who  has 

sold  his  party.    He  is  hailed  as  a  wise  and 

far-seeing  apostle  of  peace.    Whether  he  is 

working    for    the    good    of    Scheidemann, 

the  Socialists,  or  the  Kaiser  is  difficult  to 

tell  from  his  movements  in  the  last  few 

months.    It  is  only  certain  that  it  is  in  his 

power    to   further    or    to    hinder    political 

freedom   in   Germany,    and   many   of    lu's 

erstwhile     comrades     in     German}-     and 

America    accuse    him    of    becoming    the 

Kaiser's  ally.     Mr.  James   Walter  Smith 

says  in  the  Boston   Transcript  that  he  is 

deeply  distrusted  by  his  party: 

The  suspicious  ones  do  not  suggest  that 
"a  handful  of  silver"  has  won  him  to  the 
Imperial   side,   but  they  do   suggest  that 
some  attractive  ribbon   "to  wear  on  his 
coat"  has  proved  his  lack  of  color-blind- 
ness.     Why    should    he    be    playing    so 
vigorously  the  Kaiser's  game?     Why,  as 
the   head    of    the    Socialist    party   in  the 
Reichstag — or  the  majority  of  that  party, 
to  be  accurate — should  he  be  taking  orders 
from  Emperor  and  Chancellor?    Why  this 
sudden,  suspicious  friendship?     Why  this 
rumored   pussyfooting     to    foreign   cities? 
Why  this  effort  for  a  separate  peace  with 
Russia?      Why — oh,    there's   an   ocean   of 
"whys."    But  the  biggest  "why"  of  all  is 
that  which  the  world  in  general  is  asking. 
It  is  not  confined  to  the  Socialists  who  are 
being    "sold"    or    to    those    immediately 
concerned    in    the   future  of  the   Socialist 
movement.    It  is  the  natural  interrogatory 
of  all  who  now  sense,  in  the  coming  debacle 
in    Germany,    a    victory    for    individual 
liberty.     "Why,  then,"  ask  the  forward- 
lookers,     "should     Scheidemann     be     the 
Kaiser's  catspaw  in  the   cause  of  peace? 
Does  he  not  know  that  if  things  are  per- 
mitted to  take  their  course  the  objects  for 
which  his  party  has  struggled,  so  long  will 
be  atlained?    Representation,  equal  rights 
for   all,    freedom   of    expression,    true   de- 
mocracy, and  other  equally  admirable  ob- 
jects   will    be    won.       Why,    then" — and 
they  ask  again  more  despairingly,   "does 
not  the  leader  lead?    Oh,  for  another  hour  of 
Bebel,  or  Liebknecht  the  elder,  or  of  Karl, 
his  son,  now  wheeling  stone  in  prison!" 

Thus  the  mutterings  of  disappointment 
and  discontent,  the  covert  and  open  attack, 
inside  Germany  and  out.  Scheidemann 
appears  not  to  listen.  He  proceeds  on  his 
course,  the  willing  servant  of  autocracy. 
Last  week  he  was  making  secret  advances 
to  the  Teutonized  "Workmen's  Council" 
in  Russia,  seeking  for  "a  separate  peace," 
and  trying  to  discount  the  democratic 
results  of  the  recent  revolution.  We 
witnessed  him  last  year  explaining  the 
Chancellor's  mind  and  policies  to  the 
Reichstag.      Next  month,  maybe,  he  will 
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be  explaining  the  Emperor  to  an  exasper- 
ated nation.  Small  wonder  that  there  is 
cleavage  in  the  ranks,  that  the  rumbling  of 
revolt  is  heard,  and  that  the  "comrades" 
are  asking  what  Scheidemann  is  doing  in 
such  mighty  company. 

His  record  in  the  Socialist  party  is  not 
one  to  inspire  confidence  among  radicals, 
for  he  has  always  played  the  part  of  the 
trimmer  and  the  moderate,  and  it  is  sus- 
pected that  as  he  rose  in  the  party  by 
effecting  adroit  compromises  between  the 
radical  and  conservative  wings,  so  he  in- 
tends to  rise  in  the  Empire  by  masking 
the  desires  of  Junkerism  in  a  cloak  of  so- 
cialistic propaganda.  As  a  mediator  he  is 
exceptionally  able,  but  Mr.  Smith  thinks  he 
has  never  been  a  positive,  aggressive  leader. 

The  rise  of  Philipp  Scheidemann  to  his 
present  high  positions  in  German  councils 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  in 
the  history  of  Germany  under  war-condi- 
tions. It  shows  that  even  in  countries 
where  men's  careers  are  ordinarily  mapped 
out  from  youth  upward — witness  what 
poor  Heinrich  said  to  this  effect  in  "Mr. 
Britling" — there  always  remains  an  op- 
portunity for  one  to  break  loose  from  a 
cut-and-dried  environment  and  emerge 
from  obscurity  to  fame.  Scheidemann  is  a 
case  in  point.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he 
was  still  a  humble  worker  in  a  printing- 
office,  a  foreman  who  had  been  a  "comp" 
and  "devil."  Born  in  1863  in  Cassel,  he 
had  worked  himself  up  to  a  place  of  some 
importance  in  local  journalism,  and,  like 
many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  trade,  had 
improved  that  position  by  developing  an 
instinct  for  active  journalism.  After 
dabbling  in  writing  for  five  years,  he 
abandoned  his  foremanship  for  an  editor- 
ship, and  in  1895  took  charge  of  the 
Mitteldeutsche  Somitags  Zeiturin  at  Giessen. 
This  was  an  organ  of  the  local  social 
democracy.  So  also  were  certain  journals 
which  he  later  turned  out  in  Nuremberg, 
Offenbach,  and  Cassel.  Through  his  edi- 
torials in  these  papers  he  gradually 
amassed  a  considerable  influence,  and  was 
soon  recognized  by  the  Socialist  party  man- 
agers as  a  likely  candidate  for  parliamen- 
tary honors,  on  account  of  his  earnest  ser- 
vices, his  compelling  personality,  and  his 
obvious  capacity  for  leadership.  Scheide- 
mann got  his  opening  in  1903,  when  the 
Socialists,  angered  by  the  Kaiser's  speeches, 
the  brutalities  in  the  Army,  and  other 
causes,  increased  tremendously  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  Reichstag,  and  gave  the 
Government  a  shock  by  winning  five  out 
of  the  six  seats  in  Berlin.  The  successful 
fight  which  Scheidemann  had  waged  at 
Solingen  brought  him  into  particular 
prominence,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  the 
man's  real  career  began. 

Bebel,  the  Socialist  leader,  was  largely 
responsible  for  Scheidemann's  progress  to 
leadership.  Bebel  quickly  discovered  in 
his  young  follower  a  capacity  for  com- 
promise and  a  judicial  temperament  which 
were  much  needed  at  the  time.  Scheide- 
mann was  the  moderate  socialist,  the  man 
who  could  see  both  sides  of  a  question,  and 
who  could  always  be  depended  upon  to 
settle  a  quarrel  within  the  party.  He  be- 
came a  counselor  to  his  fellows,  and  more 
and  more  a  confidant  of  his  leader.  He 
was  the  trusted  agent  when  a  secret  mission 
was  necessary,  and  frequently  arranged 
delicate  and  intricate  settlements  with  sig- 


"My!   but  coal  is  high!   I'll  have  to 
put  in  that  Spencer  Super-Standard" 


COAL  was  never  like  this  before. 
Are  you  going  to  keep  on  pay- 
ing those  frightful  coal  bills? 

You  don't  ha've  to  if  you  have  a  Spen- 
cer Super-Standard  Heater.  It  was  built 
to  reduce  coal  bills  to  the  minimum. 

Burns  Lowest-Priced  Coals 

The  Spencer  burns  perfectly  the  small- 
sized  coals,  which  cost 
in  normal  times  40 
per  cent,  less  than  the 
domestic  sizes  re- 
quired by  the  ordi- 
nary boiler.  Even  in 
these  high  times  they 
cost  25  per  cent.  less. 
No  more  tons.  These 
are  No.  1  Buckwheat, 
Pea,  Semi-Anthra- 
cite,  Lignite,   Buckwheat-Coke. 

How  It  Does  This 

This  small  coal  can't  be  burned  in  the 
surface-feed  boilers  without  incessant 
shoveling.  But  the  Spencer's  Magazine, 
filled  once  for  all  day,  feeds  the  coal 
down  no  faster  than  needed;  and  the 
Sloping  Grates  distribute  it    exactly   at 


Steam    Vapor    Hot  Water 


an  eight-inch  depth,  as  needed  for 
perfect  burning. 

More  Heat  from  the  Coal 

The  Spencer  has  greater  heating-surfaces 
for  the  heat  to  act  on  and  more  effec- 
tive gas-flues  to  get  the  maximum  of  the 
hot  gases  than  any  other  boiler.  This 
means  less  coal. 

Can  Run  on 
Half  Action 

The  Spencer  s  Slop- 
ing Grates  are  double. 
One  whole  side  may 
be  shut  off  in  mild 
weather,  while  the 
boiler  'runs  as  if  it 
were  only  half  as 
large.  This  saves  tons 
of  coal  a  season,  for  the  biggest  coal  waste 
in  the  ordinary  boiler  is  in  mild  weather 
when,  to  have  a  little  heat,  you  have  to 
run  as  large  a  fire  as  in  cold  weather. 

Saves  Lots  of  Labor 

The  Spencer's  automatic  action  of 
Magazine-feed  and  Sloping  Grates  re- 
duces attention  to  once  a  day  in  mild 
weather  and  tivice  in  coldest  weather. 


Send  for  the  Spencer  Book.  Take  it  up,  through  your  Architect, 
ivith  his  Consulting  Engineer  and  Heating  Contractor.  The  Spencer 
is  adapted  to  any  system  of  steam-,  vapor-  or  hot-nvater  radiators. 

THE  SPENCER  HEATER  CO.,  500  Trader's  National  Bank  Building,    Scranton,  Pa. 


BRANCHES:  New  York.  101 
Park  Av.;  Chicago,  Railway  Exch.; 
Philadelphia,  Otis  Bldg.;  Boston, 
1 36  Federal  St.;  St.  Louis,  Syndicate 
Trust  Bldg.;  Detroit,  Ford  Bide.; 
Buffalo,  1377  Main  St.;  Denver, 
230  15th  St.;  Minneapolis,  Ply- 
mouth Bldg.;  Des  Moines,  Observa- 
tory Bldg.;  CANADA:  Spencer 
Heater  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
(Successor  to  The  Waldon  Co.): 
Montreal,  71  St.  James  Street; 
Toronto,  68  Adelaide  Street,  E.; 
Winnipeg,  175  Portage  Avenue,  £. 


CUT    OUT    THIS    COUPON 

Spencer  Heater  Company 
500  Trader's  National  Bank  Building,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Send  me  the  Spencer  Booklet 

I     Name 

Jlddress 

My  heating  contractor  is 

I      

I 


IS 
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The  Same  Painter— The  Same  Labor— 
The  Same  Cost — 

can  mean  either^  permanently  beautiful  piece  of  work  or  a  short- 
lived, mediocre  "job." 

.     The  difference  in  results  depends  entirely  on  what  the  painter  uses  on 
his  brush — whether  he  uses  "any  enamel"  or  Enamolin  itself. 
Enamolin  is  an  enamel  so  whites  so  durable,  so  porcelain-like  that  it 
not  only  beautifies  but  protects  any  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 
As  for  the  floors  of  the  Enamolin-Hnhhed  room — there  is  Namlac 
Floor  Finish,  the  most  durable  floor  varnish  on  the  market. 
Enamolin  and  Namlac  are  on  sale  at  the  better  paint  and  hardware 
stores.      If  you  cannot  secure  them    write  to  us. 

Ask  for  free  copy  of  "  The  White 
Spot  "  booklet .  A  sample  can  of 
either  Enamolin  or  of  Namlac 
Floor  Finish  sent  for- 10c.  Ad- 
dress Decoration  Uept. 

EMIJL  CALAIAN  gP'CO  / 

ESTABLISHED    IN    1$50  jk 

100  William  St.,  New  York  / 
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whitest 
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llSunlight  | 
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Reg.   U.  S.  fat.  Ujt)'. 

LENGTHENS  THE  HOURS  OF 
DAYLIGHT 

"Barreled  Sunlight'*— Rice's  Gloss 
Mill  White — saves  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
electric  lighting  every  day. 
Stays  white  longest.  Its  glossy, 
tile-like  finish  can  be  washed  clean 
where  other  paints  need  re-coating. 
Also  made  as  a  Flat  Wall  Paint  for  office 
and  hotel  use.  Sold  in  barrels;  also  in 
cans. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "More  Light," 
and.  Sample  Board. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.   I. 


Steel    Furnace 

heats  and  venti- 
lates your  house 
perfectly  on  less 
fuel.     It 


Is  a  "Fool-Proof  Furnace" 

built  so  simply  and  scientifically  that 
even  an  unskilled  operator  has  no 
trouble  with  it.  Its  longer  fire  travel 
gets  more  heat  from  fuel  used.  Its 
ample  Water  Pan  automatically  main- 
tains the  correct  humidity  in  the 
heated  air.  It  stays  in  order,  burns 
any  kind  of  fuel  and  is  easily  cleaned. 

Good  bye  !     We're  go- 
ing home  FBONTpANK     The        FWSR^NM 

is  too  hot  for  us.  Steel   Furnace   has    no 

direct  draft  to  warp 
and  buckle.  It  is  ab- 
solutely gas-tight  and 
soot -proof. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
sell  PS^NTRANK 

write  for  illustrated 
literature. 


TRADE    MARK 
REG.    (J.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Haynes-Langenberg    Mfg.    Co. 

4046  Forest  Park  Blvd..      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rial  success.  Such  were  the  qualifications 
which,  in  the  decade  before  the  world-war 
—days  of  steady  growth  in  numbers  and 
power  for  the  party  Scheidemann  served — 
attracted  Bebel's  attention  and  won  the 
confidence  of  the  party.  Scheidemann  was 
soon  in  so  much  demand  for  organizing 
work,  platform  engagements,  and  the  like 
thai  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Berlin. 

Valuable  as  his  services  Mere  to  his 
party,  Scheidemann  never  won  what  is 
called  "personal  popularity."  He  began  to 
secure  a  following,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  a 
political  affection  only  that  his  followers 
fell  for  him.  There  is  little  in  the  man  to 
inspire  a  personal  devotion.  He  is  a  cold 
being,  well  informed  rather  than  intellec- 
tual, and  has  little  magnetism.  The  very 
fact  that  he  is  a  conservative  and  an 
opportunist  in  a  party  that  contains  some 
factious  elements  that  frown  on  moderation 
would  explain,  to  some  extent,  the  personal 
animosities  which  he  has  often  aroused. 

Scheidemann's  first  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  anticipated  with  great  eager- 
ness by  the  rank  and  file  of  American 
Socialists.  He  left  Berlin  at  the  end  of 
September,  1913,  on  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie,  and  his  arrival  was  marked  by  an 
enthusiastic  reception  at  the  docks,  where 
the  local  Socialist  leaders  gathered  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

The  lecture-tour,  planned  to  last  for  a 
month,  and  to  carry  the  lecturer  as  far 
west  as  Denver,  began  in  Brooklyn.  At 
the  first  meeting  Scheidemann  was  greeted 
by  an  audience  of  two  thousand  and  showed 
himself  to  possess  a  logical  mind,  great 
fluency,  and  some  eloquence.  He  told 
of  the  struggle  then  going  on  among  the 
European  toilers,  and  pleaded  with  the 
American  workers  to  make  more  of  their 
opportunities.  In  regard  to  the  general 
strike,  he  affirmed  his  belief  in  it,  but  dis- 
appointed advanced  socialists  by  adding 
"only  at  the  proper  time."  "Unless,"  he 
continued,  "the  general  strike  can  be  em- 
ployed forcefully,  with  at  least  four 
million  participating,  and  without  blood- 
shed, it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone.  One  life 
of  a  workingman  is  worth  much  more  than 
an  attempted  struggle.  I  do  not  intend  to 
secure  rights  at  the  high  price  of  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  the  toilers." 

It  can  not  be  said  that  the  American 
visit  was  an  unalloyed  success.  Scheide- 
mann was  too  careful  in  his  language,  too 
little  in  sympathy  with  the  shibboleths  of 
the  masses,  to  excite  more  than  a  polite 
respect  for  his  political  gifts.  The  mod- 
erate-minded ones  praised  him,  of  course, 
as  a  safe  man,  and,  recognizing  him  as  the 
probable  successor  of  Bebel,  gave  him  a 
hearty  Godspeed  on  his  return  to  Germany. 
None  of  them  knew  that  death  was  shortly 
to  claim  their  leader  [Bebel];  that  a  war- 
cloud  was  gathering  fast,  and  that,  in  less 
than  a  year,  German  Socialism  would  be 
facing  the  severest  test  of  its  principles 
that  it  had  ever  known. 

Socialists  who  favor  internationalism 
throughout  the  world  agree  that  their  com- 
rades in  Germany  failed  in  this  aim  in 
August,  1914.  According  to  the  principles 
of  their  party  they  should  have  opposed 
the  declaration  of  war  with  all  their  united 
power,  but,  instead,  they  were  swept  off 
their  feet  by  the  excitement.  As  Mr. 
Smith  points  out,  they  were  as  docile 
as  the  Junkers  for  a  time.  Then  came 
the  reaction  against  militarism,  gathering 
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The  High  Mark 
on  Leather 


35     J 


Bl. 


(TRONG    and    controlled    as     *< 


7^  the  sinews  of  a  mighty  arm- 
so  Alexander  the  Belt  will  hold 
taut  your  power  load,  reaching  to 
every  drive,  co-ordinating  your  plant 
into  a  perfect  system  of  transmission, 


^SmSS^* 


controlled  as  by  a  mighty  master 
hand.  Useless  without,  powerful 
with  him,  stand  your  engines,  tools, 
machines.  Production  and  power  pre- 
dominate in  plants  that  use  Alexander 
Tight-Line,   Rim-Grip    Leather    Belts. 


ALEXANDER   BROTHERS,  PHILADELPHIA 

Makers  of  Leather  Beltinjr.  Sole  Leather  and  Leather  Specialties. 
Branches,  New  York,  Atlanta  and  Chicago.     Alexander  Distributors  in  All  Parts  of  the  World. 
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A  Permanent  Factory-Building 
in  30  Working-Days 

BECAUSE  the  structural  steel  for  1,000 
lineal  feet  of  Austin  Standard  No.  3  is 
ready-fabricated,  you  can  occupy  all  or  any 
portion  of  100,000  square  feet  of  up-to-date 
factory  floor-space  in  30  working-days  after 
you  tell  us  to  go  ahead. 


Austin  Standard  No.  3 — see  interior 
view  below — is  100  feet  wide,  and  any 
desired  length  in  multiples  of  20  feet. 
Its  magnificent  daylight,  thorough  ven- 
tilation and  broad  areas  of  unobstructed 
floor  -  space  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulness  in  many  nationally  known 
plants  manufacturing  widely  diverse 
products. 


The  building-  shown  below  is  one  of 
three  distinct  types  that  we  construct  in 
30  working-days.  Other  Austin  Stand- 
ard Factory-Buildings  include  four  60- 
day  types  and  two  multi-story  types 
that  take  a  little  more  time.  We  also 
design,  construct  and  equip  individual 
buildings  or  complete  plants.  Send  for 
catalog. 

The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Jackson,  Mich,  Indianapolis 

Export  Representative:  American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woohvorth  Building,  New  York 
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LEARN 
To  Speak  French 

In  a  Few  Days 


With  one  stroke  of  the  pen  President  Wilson  cemented 
the  long  friendship   between   the   United    States    and 

prance  into  a  bond  of  common  service  that  will  b-m« 
aetCTcoimtriesdosr,  together  than  they  have  ever 
been  before.  French  now  assumes  a  position  of  first  im- 
portance among  foreign  languages  for  every  Amen,  an. 
Whatever  your  business  or  occupation  it  will  pay  you 
to  learn  it  at  once.  Vv  hen  the  war  is  over  I-'r.un  e  v,  ill 
develop  an  enormous  trade  with  us  and  the  man  who 

£^2E3»  F,rench.wl11  be  in  b'S  demand.  You  can  soon 
become  fluent—a  I, til,-  spare  time  daily  makes  you  so— The 
Rosenthal  £  ommon-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguislry 
if  vof^nr,''1'  U'  ^d.  write,  and  speak  French  readily 
rl-.v i,  ;  ,kv"V  tenmtnutesoi  your  leisure  time  each 
.V  el  Vl  l":"'r  "'  -s-vM/'m'  wl»ch  teaches  you  in  the 
xoyv  f  ,  ,  ,'?  s"e;',k.  >»  nature's  method.  Write 
NOW  tor  tree  booklet,  'Revolution  in  the  Study  and 
reaching  of  Foreign  Languages." 
rUNK&WACNMLS  COMPANY  Oept.  5  Ne*  York 


J  1  rp,e.  - 
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"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equally  fine  cabinet  wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability 
are  backed  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and  scratches.   (Really  quite  an  important  point.) 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.   Room  1415,  11  Main  St.,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


strength  as  time  passed,  and  Scheidemann 
is  regarded  as  a  traitor,  or  tolerated  as  a 
leader  who  lias  failed,  because  he  lias  not 
put  himself  al  the  head  of  the  new  spirit. 
Instead  of  being  a  loader  he  is  playing  a 
lone  hand,  allowing  the  greater  movement 
to  advance  blindly.  The  article  in  The 
Transcript  concludes: 

If  the  world  staggered  under  the  blow 
dealt     by    the    German    higher    staff,    it 
staggered  also  at   the  spectacle  presented 
by  a  political  party  which  had  been  opposed 
inveterately  to  militarism  and  had  led  the 
world    to    believe    that    it    would    never 
countenance  Avar.     Yet,  when  the  supreme 
moment  for  a  decision  arose,  the  Socialists 
in  the  Reichstag  went  liko  lambs  to  the 
altar.      Whether   right   or   wrong  in   their 
conception  of  a  national  duty  that  tran- 
scended  their  private  party  desires,  they 
did  what  the  outside  world  expected  them 
not    to    do.      They    voted    the    necessary 
credits    for    the    Government,    ousted    the 
one  man  in  the  party  who  was  brave  enough 
to   refuse    his   vote,    witnessed    his    perse- 
cution,   and    then    proceeded    to    support 
the    War-Lord    with     further   money    and 
to  waste   their  lives   in  battle.     It  was  a 
sorry  spectacle  in  many  ways,  and  it  lias 
resulted  in  a  hundred  dozen  sizable  books 
and    pamphlets    by    way    of    explanation. 
Since   that   time,   nearly   three. years  ago, 
these     same     representatives     of     several 
million  workers  in  Germany  have  indulged 
in    self-examination,    with    the   result   that 
disintegration  lias  been  taking  place.     One 
by  one,  and  then  in  greater  numbers,  the 
Socialist  deputies  in   the   Reichstag  have 
been   breaking   away   from    their   leaders. 
First,     there     was    one — the     brave     one, 
Liebknecht.      Then   followed    meetings   of 
little  discontented  groups.      Shortly  there 
were  over  thirty  who  saw  fit  to  discounte- 
nance the  doings  of  the  majority.     At  last 
count  there  were  fifty-one  out  of  a  total  of 
one  hundred   and   nine,   who,   for  various 
reasons,  but  mainly  from  disgust  over  the 
slavish  subservience  of  the  majority  to  the 
Government,  had  broken  away.    A  hopeful 
movement,  this,  toward  better  things.    But 
it  will  be  long   before    the   stain   can  be 
Aviped  out  that  they  placed  upon  them- 
selves and  Socialism  at  the  beginning  of 
the    Avar.       As    one    American    Socialist 
recently  put  it:  "These  Socialist  leaders  of 
Germany    haAe    been    most    contemptible 
traitors  to  their  following,  to  the  past  of 
their  party,  and  to  e\-ery  decent  principle 
of  human  civilization."  I  dare  say  that  this 
Avill  seem  an  overstatement,  but  to  quote 
it  here  serves  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the 
bitterness  which  exists  among  some  militant 
thinkers  over  a  sacrifice  of  principle. 

What,  then,  of  Scheidemann?  Is  he  a 
Moses  or  not?  Clearly,  if  his  party  is 
leaA'ing  him,  he  is  not.  But  there  are 
other  signs  that  he  is  failing  in  his  job. 
The  Russian  revolution  has  called  "Check" 
to  his  policies.  His  peripatetic  search  for 
peace  has  failed.  He  tried  to  bring  to- 
gether in  Denmark  or  Sweden  a  number  of 
loading  German  and  Russian  Socialists  to 
discuss  his  latest  project.  Result,  nil. 
Plainly  he  has  misunderstood  the  spirit 
which  animates  not  only  the  minority  of 
his  party,  but  also  the  minds  of  deeper 
thinkers  in  other  countries.  These  men 
have  seen  Avhere  Scheidemann  has  gone 
Avrong,  and  find  in  his  present  association 
Avith  the  Hohenzollerns  a  cause  for  sus- 
picion.    They,  too,   are   probably   asking   . 
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the  questions  which  American  Socialists 
have  been  asking  here.  I  think  that  the 
answer  to  one  of  these  questions  is  that 
Scheidemann  is  a  leader  out  of  touch  with 
his  party.  That  seems  the  kindest  way  of 
describing  a  leader  who  has  failed. 

THE  LANGUAGE  OF  CHEVRONS 

WHEN  the  rookies  went  into  the 
military  training-camps  last  summer 
their  first  military  problem  was  whom  to 
salute.  Like  every  good  American  citizen, 
none  of  them  knew  anything  of  Army 
insignia  and  the  language  of  chevrons,  and 
when  they  had  ceremoniously  saluted  the 
band-master  because1  he  wore  a  good  deal 
of  gold  lace  and  ignored  a  Major-General 
because  he  wore  very  little,  the  problem 
began  to  be  embarrassing.  Their  first 
rule-of-thumb  method  for  telling  an  officer 
from  a  private  was  by  the  leggings.  If  a 
man  wore  leather  leggings  he  was  an 
officer  fcr  them,  and  treated  accordingly. 
The  system  worked  finely  until  a  private 
bought  himself  a  pair  of  leather  leggings 
and  was  saluted  for  three  days  by  every 
man  in  camp.  For  us  poor  civilians  this 
test  is  quite  useless.  Now  that  the  streets 
are  full  of  soldiers,  we  are  interested  not 
so  much  in  whether  a  man  is  officer  or 
private,  as  in  what  kind  of  officer  he  is, 
and  in  what  branch  he  serves.  How  can  a 
corporal  be-  told  from  a  commissioned 
officer?  How  can  a  second  lieutenant  be 
distinguished  from  a  colonel? 

If  you  are  not  technically  minded,  the 
test  of  physique  may  do.  Lieutenants 
are  thin;  captains,  plump;  majors,  fat; 
colonels,  fatter,  and  generals,  fattest.  If 
you  wish  to  be  more  exact,  the  following 
account,  taken  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
may  be  of  some  service. 

All  commissioned  officers  wear  a  black- 
and-gold  hat-cord;  this  rule  is  general.  On 
the  collar  of  his  shirt  a  second  lieutenant 
will  wear  a  small  bronze  ornament;  if  he 
is  an  infantryman,  it  will  be  crossed  rifles 
with  the  number  of  his  regiment  in  the 
upper  angle;  if  cavalry,  crossed  sabers;  if 
field-artillery,  crossed  cannon,  with  the 
number  of  his  regiment  in  the  circle  on  the 
cross;  if  coast  artillery,  a  shell  on  the 
cross;  if  engineer  corps,  a  turreted  castle; 
if  signal  corps,  crossed  flags  with  a  flaming 
torch;  if  medical  corps,  a  wand  entwined 
by  two  wriggling  serpents:  this  is  known  as 
the  "Caduceus,"  and  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  wand  of  Mercury.  Quartermaster 
corps,  gold  key  crossed  with  sword  and 
surmounted  by  a  wheel  and  eagle  ^  ordnance 
officer,  a  bursting  shell. 

If  the  officer  has  on  his  blouse,  these  orna- 
ments will  be  on  the  collar  and  he  will  wear 
a  one-quarter-inch  stripe  around  his  cuff. 
This  is  general  for  all  officers.  If  he  is  a 
regular,  he  will  wear  the  letters  "U.  S.,"  in 
addition  to  the  above  insignia,  on  his  collar, 
and  if  a  National  Guard  officer,  the  abbrevi- 
ation of  his  State  instead  of  "U.  S." 

If  he  has  on  his  overcoat,  the  sleeve  will 
be  plain. 

A  first  lieutenant  will  wear  the  same  in- 
signia as  mentioned  above  and  in  addition 
Will  wear  one  single  silver  bar  on  each  side 


BEAVER  gggg  BOARD 


This  Sample 
Sold  the  Board 

It's  a  sample  of  Beaver  Blackboard — a 
true  representation  of  this  durable  satis- 
fying writing  surface. 

Like  the  board  itself  this  sample  proves 
its  thorough  quality  to  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation throughout  the  country. 

.  Wherever  Beaver  Blackboard  and  Beaver 
Greenboard  are  thoroughly  investigated  by 
business  men  this  sturdy  manufactured 
board  replaces  both  slate  and  cheaper 
forms  of  composition. 

When  samples  are  tested,  dissected  and 
studied — when  comparisons  are  drawn  and 
this  important  subject  is  given  its  proper 
consideration,  Beaver  Blackboard  is  the 
logical  solution. 

There  are  many  reasons — chief  of  which 
are  low  cost,  ease  of  erection,  strong  solid 
base,  and  durable,  satisfactory  writing  sur- 
face, which  will  not  crack,  chip  or  wear 
shiny. 

Send  for  samples  today.  Put  them 
through  your  own  test. 

Use  the  coupon  today  and  let  us  send 
you  samples  and  literature. 

THE    BEAVER    BOARD    COMPANIES 

20S  Beaver  Road  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canada:    404  Wall  Street,  Beaverdale,  Ottawa 
England:     4  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.  C. 
Australia:     Builders'  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

United  States  Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore, 

Cleveland,   Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 

Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco 

Manufacturers  also  of  Beaverboard  and  Beaverbilt  Products. 

Distributors  in  principal  cities.     Dealers  everywhere. 


Your  protection  is  the 
Beaver  trademark  on 
the  back  of  every  slab. 
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Send  for  Free  Sample 

the;beaver  board  companies 

205  Beaver  Road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  free  samples  and 
information  regarding 

Beaver  Greenboard  and 
Blackboard 

Name 


Address. 
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Even  a  Good  Battery 
Needs  the  Doctor  Sometimes 

By  the  Willard  Service  Station  Man 

It  helps  the  healthiest  man  going  to  take  a  doctor's 
advice  now  and  then — to  keep  healthy. 

And  it  saves  money  in  the  long  run. 

It's  also  true  of  a  battery — which  is  dependent  on  the 
care  of  an  owner  who  may  or  may  not  understand  the 
care  and  operation  of  his  car's  electrical  system. 

A  monthly  trip  to  the  Willard  Specialist  will  assure 
your  battery's  health  and  usefulness. 

I  have  some  claim  to  that  title,  for  I've  studied  in  the  most  prac- 
tical school  and  got  my  training  direct  from  the  Willard  factory 
or  a  Willard  factory  branch. 

Come  in  and  I'll  teach  you  how  to  test  a  battery  with  a  hydrom- 
eter, how  to  keep  it  filled  with  distilled  water,  how  to  read  the 
story  of  the  ammeter,  and  other  little  points  that  prevent  battery 
trouble.  I'll  also  give  you  a  card  entitling  you  to  free  testing  at 
regular  intervals. 

And  if  your  battery  needs  repairs  1  can  furnish  you  with  a  rental 
battery  while  yours  is  being  fixed. 

Some  of  the  Cars  Whose  Makers  Equip  Them  with  Willard  Batteries 


Abbott-Detroit 
Am.  La  France 
American  Six 
Anderson 
Anger 
Apperson 
Armleder 
Austin 

Bell 

Brock  way 
Bull  Moose 
Burford 

Case 

Chalmers 

Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Columbia  "Six" 

Commerce 


Crawford 
Crow-Elkhart 
Cunningham 
Cutting 

Daniels 

Dart 

Davis 

Day-Elder 

Denby 

Detroiter 

Dixie 

Dodge  Bros. 

Motoi  Car 
Dort 
Drexel 
Drummond 

Eagle-Rotary 

Elear 


Empire 
Excelsior 

Federal 
Fostoria 
F.  I.  A.  T. 
•  Franklin 
Fulton 
F.  W.  D. 

General 

Gersix 

Glide 

Gramm-  Bernstein 

Grant 

Halladay 
Harroun 
Haynes 
Herff-Brooks 
Hollier  Eight 


Houghton 
Hupmobile 

Inter-State 

Jones 
Jordan 

Kent 

King 

Kissel-Kar 

Kline 

Knox 

L.  C.  E 

Lane 

Lexington 

Liberty 

Lippard-Stewart 

Locomobile 

Lozier 

Luverne         . 


McFarlan 

McLaughlin 

M.  H.  C. 

Madison 

Marion-Handley 

Martin 

Meteor 

Metz 

Mitchell 

Moline  Knight 

Monarch 

Monitor 

Monroe 

Moon 

National 

National  Motor  Truck 
(Canada) 


Old  Hickory 
Overland 
Owen  Magnetic 

Packard 

Paige 

Pathfinder 

Patterson 

Peerless 

Pennsy 

Phianna 

Pierce- Arrow 

Pratt 

Premier 

Reo 

Republic 

Richmond 

Riddle 

Roamer 


Rock  Falls 
Rush 

Sayers-Scoville 

Simplex 

South  Bend 

Spaulding 

Standard 

Stanley 

Stearns 

Stephens 

Studebaker 

Sun 

Thomas 

Velie 

Westcott 
Willys- Knight 
Winton 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 
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STORAGE 
ffERY 


Ask  your  car  dealer  for  addresses  oj 
the  850  JVillard  Service  Stations  or 
write  to  the  JVillard  Storage  Battery 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JVillard  Batteries  are  sold  by  Car 
Dealers,  Garages  and  all  JVillard 
Service  Stations  and  Factory  Branches. 


]  5  2 1 
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Brighten-u 

TicaT 


WITH 


Sherwin-Willia 

Pa ints  &  Varnish e s 

Address  all  inquiries  to  THE  SHERWIN-WlLUAMS  CO. 
651  Canal  Road,  N.  W.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Showrooms— New  York,   1  16  West  32d  Street 

Chicago,  People's  Gas  Bldg.;  San  Francisco,  523  Market  Street 

Sales  Offices  and  Warehouses  in  principal  cities 

Best  dealers  everywhere 


of  hw  shirt-collar  or  on  the  puter  edge  of 
tin  shoulders  of  his  blouse.  On  his  over- 
coat he  wears  a  single  scroll  of  narrow 
black  braid.  A  captain  wears  two  silver 
bars  and  a  double  scroll  of  braid  on  the 
sleeve  of  his  overcoat. 

Then  we  come  to  field-officers.  They 
wear  the  same  uniforms  and  insignia  as 
line-officers,  but  a  major  wears  a  gold  oak- 
leaf  on  his  shoulders  and  three  scrolls  of 
braid  on  his  overcoat;  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
a  silver  oak-leaf  and  four  scrolls  of  braid  on 
his  overcoat;  a  colonel,  a  silver  spread  eagle 
and  five  scrolls  on  the  sleeve  of  his  overcoat. 

Then  we  pass  to  staff -officers,  who  may 
be  lieutenants,  majors,  or  colonels.  They 
wear  the  same  insignia  of  rank  as  line-  and 
field-officers,  but  wear  their  own  corps- 
insignia  device;  general  staff,  coat  of  arms 
of  the  United  States  with  star  in  center 
finished  in  gold  and  silver;  Adjutant- 
General's  Department,  coat  of  arms  of 
United  States  and  single  star  all  in  gold; 
Inspector-General's  Department,  gold 
fasces  crossed  with  sword  and  surmounted 
by  wreath  of  gold;  Judge-Advocate-Gen- 
eral's  Department,  gold  quill  crossed  with 
sword  and  wreath. 

We  have  already  explained  the  insignia 
of  ordnance,  engineers,  and  medical  and 
quartermaster's  departments;  then  come 
general  officers.  A  brigadier-general,  a 
silver  star;  major-general,  two  silver  stars; 
lieutenant-general,  three  silver  stars;  gen- 
eral, two  stars  with  a  coat  of  arms  of  the 
United  States  between.  An  aid,  coat  of 
arms  of  United  States  with  the  correspond- 
ing stars  of  his  general,  in  the  field  of  the 
Union. 

This  finishes  the  commissioned  officers, 
who  might  be  compared,  in  a  factory,  with 
the  general  manager,  and  superintendent, 
and  "overhead"  force. 

All  this  information  applies  only  to  field- 
uniforms,  but  the  more  elaborate  dress 
uniforms  are  rapidly  going  out  of  use  in  the 
Army,  and  the-  civilian  is  not  likely  to  be 
bothered  with  them.  If  he  does  chance  to 
see  a  man  in  a  blue  uniform  with  brass 
buttons  and  shoulder-straps,  he  may  be 
looking  at -an  officer  in  dress  uniform,  but 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  the  trombone- 
player  in  a  private  band.  The  United 
States  Army  is  an  army  in  overalls.  Before 
we  quote  The  Times  on  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  the  enlisted  man  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  red-white-and-blue 
hat-cord  is  worn  by  rookies  in  the  training- 
camps,  and  not  by  regular  soldiers. 

Now  come  the  enlisted  men,  or  the 
"men  behind  the  gun."  All  enlisted  men 
wear  hat-cords  denoting  their  arm  of 
service  or  corps:  infantry,  light  blue; 
cavalry,  yellow;  artillery,  scarlet;  signal 
corps,  orange;  engineer  corps,  crimson  and 
white;  medical  corps,  maroon  and  white. 
All  enlisted  men  wear,  on  the  collars  of 
their  service  coats  or  flannel  shirts,  bronze 
metal  disks,  with  the  arm  of  service 
insignia  or  corps  insignia  in  the  center  of 
one  and  the  letters  "U.  S."  or  State  ab- 
breviation in  the  other;  and  this  is  the 
only  way  of  telling  regulars  from  National 
Guards. 

Enlisted  men  of  infantry,  cavalry,  or 
field-artillery  wear  the  company  letter  in 
the  lower  angle  of  the  crossed  weapons 
and  the  regimental  number  in  the  upper 
angle.     Coast-artillery  men  wear  the  num- 
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ber  of  company  in  the  lower  angle  of  the 
crossed  cannon.  The  non-commissioned 
officers,  who  are  the  "straw  bosses"  of  the 
factory,  are  recommended  by  the  captains 
of  the  company  and  receive  warrants  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  their  respective 
regiments.  They  wear  chevrons  above  the 
elbow  on  their  sleeves,  to  denote  their 
rank.  A  corporal,  two  chevrons;  sergeant, 
three;  a  company  supply-sergeant,  three 
chevrons  with  a  straight  bar;  a  first 
sergeant,  or  "top  sergeant"  as  he  is  gen- 
erally known,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
"fox^eman"  of  the  company,  and  keeps  the 
records,  and  stands  between  the  men  and  the 
captain,  wears  three  chevrons  and  diamond, 
or  lozenge,  in  the  center;  a  battalion 
sergeant-major  wears  three  chevrons  and  a 
strap  in  shape  of  a  bow,  under  the  point; 
a  regimental  supply-sergeant  wears  three 
bars  under  the  chevron;  a  regimental 
sergeant-major  three  bows  under  the 
chevron;  the  two  color -sergeants  of  a 
regiment  wear  a  star  in  the  point  of  a 
chevron;  a  stable-sergeant  wears  a  horse's 
head  in  a  point  of  the  chevron,  and  a  sad- 
dler-sergeant a  harness-makers'  knife  in  the 
point  of  a  chevron  (it  looks  like  a  small 
curved  garden-spade). 

There  are  many  more  indications  of 
rank  among  the  enlisted  men.  The  me- 
chanic of  the  company  wears  a  tiny  sledge- 
hammer on  each  sleeve;  the  musicians 
wear  tiny  bugles  on  their  arms;  the  cook 
wears  a  small  chef's  cap  on  his  sleeve;  the 
farrier  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
head  of  a  horse;  the  horseshoer,  a  horse- 
shoe; the  wagoner,  a  wheel  of  spokes. 

On  dress  uniforms  enlisted  men  wear 
service  stripes,  one  stripe  running  diago- 
nally from  cuff  across  to  sleeve  for  each 
three  years  of  service,  the  color  of  stripe 
determined  by  the  arm  of  service  or  corps 
in  which  the  three  years  were  served. 


THE  GARIBALDI  FIGHT  AGAIN 
FOR  FREEDOM 

THERE  has  not  been  a  war  or  a  revo- 
lution in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  except  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese conflict,  in  which  the  eldest  grandson 
of  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  has  not 
pulled  trigger  or  swung  machete  on  the 
side  of  liberty,  and  in  the  present  great 
contest  all  the  Garibaldi  family  are  engaged, 
writes  Air.  Lewis  R.  Freeman  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  World's  Work.  Five  grand- 
sons are  in  the  Italian  Army,  two  have 
died  under  the  Tricolor,  and  the  grand- 
daughters of  the  house  are  nurses.  It  was 
Mr.  Freeman's  privilege  to  visit  the  eldest 
Garibaldi  at  his  quarters  on  the  Italian 
front,  and  to  go  over  positions  in  the  Alps 
where  the  Italians  are  trying  to  blast  their 
way  through  the  most  difficult  terrane 
over  which  an  army  has  ever  attempted  to 
fight.     Mr.  Freeman  writes: 

We  found  the  grandson,  and  namesake  of 
the  great  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  quartered  in 
a  little  street  of  an  Alpine  village  which 
occupied  the  last  bit  of  ground  open  enough 
to  enjoy  even  comparative  immunity  from 
the  snow  sliding  from  either  flank  of  the 
deep  valley  which  the  road  followed  up  to 
the  pass.  The  "good  little  fellow"  who 
sprang  up  from  his  map-  and  report-littered 
desk  to  bid  us  welcome  turned  out  to  be  six 


Your  floors  at  their  best 
all  the  year  'round 

Do  you  sometimes  look  with  envious  eyes  at 
other  people's  beautiful  floors  and  wish  yours 
were  as  fine? 

You  have  no  right  to  be  discouraged  about 
your  floors  until  you  have  seen  them  at  their 
best.  You  will  never  know  how  well  they  can 
look  nor  how  little  attention  they  need,  until  you 
have  had  them  finished  with  good  floor  varnish. 

Murphy  Transparent 
Floor  Varnish 

"the  <varnisli  that  lasts  longest''' 

restores  floors  that  seem  ruined  beyond  redemp- 
tion and  makes  them  beautiful,  smooth,  and  easy 
to  care  for.  This  fine  varnish  sinks  into  the  very 
fibre  of  the  wood,  brings  out  every  detail  of  grain 
and  gradation  of  color,  and  gives  the  lasting  pro- 
tection that  only  a  well-made  varnish  can  give. 

Use  it  and  your  floors  will  stay  new  and  fresh 
and  save  you  the  trouble  and  expense  of  frequent 
refinishing. 

Dealers  and  painters  supply  Murphy  Trans- 
parent  Floor  Varnish    and    these    other  finishes: 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Varnish  Murphy  Univernish 

Murphy  Transparent  Spar  Varnish  Murphy  White  Enamel 

Our  illustrated  story,  "The  House  That  Found 
Itself,"    will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 


Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 


Newark  New  Jersey 


Chicago  Illinois 


Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd..  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 

A.N.  A. 
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Installation  of  Standard"  Fixtures— Standard  Welding  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Point  With  Pride  to  Your  Wash  Room,  Too 


WHEN  you  speak  of  modern,  sanitary  factory  conditions,  remember  that 
there  is  no  one  place  in  a  factory  plant  where  such  conditions  are  so  em- 
phasized and  show  to  such  &reat  advantage  as  in  the  wash  rooms.  Consider  the 
illustrations  above  and  below.  Where  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  such  as 
this  prevail,  production  increases,  costs  decrease  and  extra  profit  results. 
Let  us  send  you  our  interesting  book,  "Factory  Sanitation,"  to  brin&  before  you 
the  important  points  about  factory  plumbing  equipment.  Then  let  one  of  our 
service  men  %o  into  the  matter  with  you  definitely  to  help  you  decide  on  the 
particular  equipment  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

H<$\<md<wd"  Fixtures 
for  Factory  Efficiency 

Likewise  the  complete,  up-to-date  line  for  Bath,  Kitchen  and  Laundry  is 
'Standard".  Talk  to  your  plumber  about  these  fcoods.  Look  for  the  Green 
and  Gold  label. 

"Standa-d"  Showrooms  and  Service  Stations: 


3S3" 


Installation— U. 
Bearing  Mffe.  Co. 


S.  Ball 
Chicago 
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If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for  domestic  vise,  write 
for  free  copy  of  "Standard"  Plumbinfe  Fixtures  for  the 
Home."    Also  new  Sink  Booklet. 

Standard  .Sanitary  Iftfo.  Co. 

Department  F-35  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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TENNIS  PLAYERS 


Perfect  Your  Came 

by  studying  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Modern  Tennis  by  P.  A.  Vaile  the 
International  Tennis  Authority.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  every  branch  of  the  game— all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles,  etc  etc 
With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page  photograph-plates 
of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  Wilding,  etc  in 
action.  Cloth  bound,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


MORRIS    CANOES 


For  Beauty,  Safety,  Speed,  Sea- 
worthiness and  Durability 

Send  for  new  catalogue 
B.  N.  MORRIS,  Inc.,  888  State  St.,  Veazie,  Me 


ZgEZSte  ^ffittS'w^h^^^e^rs^fc?  You  SSI  eIe«"«»*«  °f  scientific,  hygienic  and 
when  you  buy  a  "WHITE  MOUNT ^vTw^R^friV^o^  Vak<Lno  chances,  you  make  no  mistake- 
known  as  "THE  CHEST  WITHTHE  CHH  I  IN  ft  -  ?°  "J*-"  r,ef  Aerator  Is  so  well  and  favorably 
^~ «>^_,  "*"  ^HILL  !N  IT.         Send  for  beautiful  catalogues  and  booklets. 


HOMES 


,_,  ..,   .,.         vena  for  oeautiful  cat 

REFRIGERATORS  <^^^ 

XJ.ASHUA.N.H. 


feel  of  vigorous  manhood,  with  a  powerful 
pair  of  shoulders,  a  face  red-bronzed  from 
the  sun-glint  on  the  snow,  and  a  grip  which 
fused  my  fingers  in  the  galvanic  pressure 
of  its  friendly  clasp.  The  high,  narrow 
forehead)  the  firm  line  of  the  mouth,  the 
steady,  serious  eyes — all  were  distinctly 
Garibaldian,  recalling  to  me  the  words  of 
his  mother:  "Ricciotti  is  my  handsomest 
boy,  but  Peppino  is  the  one  most  like  the 
old  General,  his  grandfather." 

His  greeting  was  warm  and  hearty,  and 
only  in  the  grave  eyes  was  there  hint  of  the 
terrible  responsibility  accumulating  through 
the  fact  that  a  hot,  moist  wind  was  playing 
upon  the  heaviest  fall  of  snow  the  Alps  had 
known  for  many  winters. 

"I  have  sketched  you  out  a  tentative 
program  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours," 
he  said,  speaking  English  with  an  accent 
which  plainly  revealed  it  had  come  to  its 
fluency  under  American — and  probably 
Western  American— skies,  "which  is  as  far 
(and  a  good  deal  further,  in  fact)  ahead  as 
there  is  any  use  in  planning  while  this 
accursed  weather  lasts.  There  are  still  a 
couple  of  hours  of  daylight,  so  we  will  begin 
by  taking  sledges  to  the  upper  valley  and 
making  a  survey  of  our  lines  from  below. 
To-morrow— God  willing!"  (he  said  it  with 
the  same  quick  fervency  with  which  the 
pious  Mohammedan  interpolates  Imshallah! 
into  any  outline  of  his  future  plans),  "you 

and  Captain  X will  go  to  the  summit 

and  glacier  of  the  Marmolada,  perhaps 
the  most  spectacular  position  on  all  our 
front.  That  will  all  depend  upon  whether 
or  not  we  can  keep  the  tele f ericas  going." 

As  the  sledge  threaded  its  way  between 
deep-cut    snow-banks    up    the    narrowing 
gorge,  Colonel  Garibaldi  spoke  briefly  of  the 
difficulties  of  Alpine  transport  in  midwinter. 
"On  the  ordinary  battle-front,  like  those 
of  France  and   Russia,"  he  said,   "it  re- 
quires rather  less  than  one  man  on  the  line 
of  communications  to  maintain  one  man 
in  the  first-line  trenches.     For  the  whole 
Italian    front    the    average    is    something 
more  than  two  men  on  the  communica- 
tions to  one  in  the  first  line;   but  at  points 
in  the  Alps  (as  in  this  sector  of  mine),  it 
may  run  up  to  six,  or  even  eight  or  ten  in 
bad   weather.     It   isn't   just   keeping   the 
roads  clear  from  falling  and  drifting  snow, 
it's  the  valangas,  the  slides.    And  with  the 
slides  the  worst  trouble  isn't  just  the  men 
you  may  lose  under  them  (tho  that's  ter- 
rible enough,  Heaven  knows),  but  rather 
the  men  who  are  holding  the  lines  up  beyond 
the  slides  that  have  to  be  fed  and  muni- 
tioned whatever  happens.      By  an  unkind 
trick  of  Fate  (just  as  bad  for  the  enemy  as 
for  ourselves,  however),  the  snows  of  this 
year  have  been  among  the  heaviest  ever 
known.     This  means  that  the  slides  are 
also  bad  beyond  all  precedent,  and  espe- 
cially that  they  are  coming  in  unexpected 
places,  places  where  they  have  never  been 
known  before.    Slides  in  new  places  mean — 
what  you  saw  where  that  swath  was  cut 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  little  village 
down  the  valley,  and  problems  like  this!" 

We  had  just  come  out  of  a  narrowed 
section  of  the  gorge  where,  to  get  through 
at  all,  the  road  had  to  run  on  a  sort  of 
trestle  built  above  the  now  frozen  river, 
and  where  the  ice-sheathed  walls  above  us 
interlocked  like  the  jaws  of  a  wolf-trap. 
Ahead  of  us  the  road  was  blocked  by  a 
towering  barrier  of  crumpled  snow,  piled 
a  hundred  feet  or  more  high  from  wall  to 
wall.  Rocks  and  snapt-off  and  up-ended 
pine-trees  peppered  through  the  amorphous 
mass  furnished  unmistakable  evidence  that 
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Do  Your  Bit  For  Uncle  Sam 


UNCLE  SAM  needs  two  armies — one  to  protect  our  country, 
the  other  to  feed  it;  a  farming  army  as  well  as  a  fighting  army. 
Many  millions  are  enlisting  in  the  farming  army — millions  in 
in  the  city  as  well  as  on  the  farm.  Join  them  I  Do  your  bit  for 
Uncle  Sam.  Convert  that  plot  of  ground  at  the  rear  of  your  home 
into  a  garden.  Patriotism  demands  it.  Your  protection  from  the 
high  cost  of  living  demands  it.  Even  if  you  have  only  a  few  square 
feet  of  ground  at  your  disposal 


|    Cultivate  a  Garden 

Everywhere  the  "raise-a-garden"  movement 
has  gained  tremendous  momentum.  Every 
community  is  pushing  it  hard.  Manufacturers 
are  plowing  up  thousands  of  acres  for  their  em- 
ployees to  garden.  Do  your  part  to  help  this 
movement  along.  Grow  a  garden  that  you  will 
be  proud  of — a  thriving,  healthy  garden  that 
scands  in  the  prize-winning  class. 

You  can  do  it.  You  can  make  your  garden 
doubly  productive,  with  less  effort,  by  using  the 

|  DULL-EA5U 

|  Adjustable  Garden 

|  Cultivator 

Here  is  the  handiest  garden  tool  known.  There's  none 
better  for  preparing  the  soil  and  getting  rid  of  the  weeds. 
Once  down  a  row  does  the  work.  Middle  tooth  can  be 
quickly  removed  for  cultivating  two  rows  at  once.  In- 
stantly adjustable  from  7  to  18  inches  so  you  can 
cultivate  the  full  width  of  any  row,  right  up  close  to 
the  plants  without  injuring  them.  It  is  strong  and 
well-balanced.  Used  by  150,000  gardeners.  Handled 
by  200  hardware  and  implement  jobbers.  Sold  by  most 
H  dealers  in  garden  tools. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  fill  in  and  mail  the  cou- 
jj  pon  with  $1.25  ($1.35  west  of  the  Rockies,  in  Texas  and 

Canada)  and  you  will  receive  your  Pull-Easy  promptly 
H  by  Parcel  Post,  prepaid. 

H  Literature  on  request 

|     The  Pull-Easy  Mfg.  Co. 

225  Barstow  Street,     Waukesha,  Wis. 

New  York  Distributing  Office,  270  West  Street 


DEALERS 

H.  Knapp  C&  Son,  Deca- 
tur, Ind.,  say:  "We  sell 
more  Pull-Kasys  than 
rakes."  J.  A.  Watson, 
Claflin,  Kansas,  says:  "I 
sold  nearly  a  gross  last 
season."  You  can  secure 
this  ready  seller  from 
any  of  the  200  hardware 
or  implement  jobbers. 
Write  today. 


One  of  the  plots  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
owned  by  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  cultivated  with  Pull-Easies 


FPifcUsi 


Adjusted  for  narrow  rows 


Full  18-inch  width 


Middle 
ing 


tooth  removed,  work- 
two  rows  at  once 


The 
Pull-Easy 
Mfg.  Go. 
/    Waukesha,  Wis. 

/  Gentlemen— I  want 
/  to  do  my  bit  for  Undo 
Sam  and  raise  a  gar- 
/den.  Enclosed  .'spayment 
/  for  a  Pull-Easy  Adjustable 
,    Garden  Cultivator.     Please 
,'  ship  promptly  by  Parcel  Post 
/  prepaid. 
/ 

/    Name 

/    Address ....... 

f 

Dealer's   Name ~. 
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This  book  tells  you 


yxc  Aristocrat  J/  Building    materials 


It  tells  you  how  you  can  use  this  "Aristo- 
crat of  Building,  Materials"  for  the  home  of 
moderate  size,  as  well  as  the  largest,  or  for 
the  church,  apartment,  business  or  public 
building  with  an  effect  of  beauty,  dignity, 
solidity,  and  permanence  which  can  never 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  artificial  materi- 
als. The  text  and  photographs  take  you 
from  the  world-old  fossil  formations  of  Indi- 
ana Limestone  through  the  "why"  of  its 
wonderful  physical  qualities  and  into  its 
broad  use  for  the  finest  buildings  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

Even  the  wonderful  processes  of  quarrying  and  working 
scribed,  for  it  is  they  that  have  made  possible  the  general  use  o 
by  brin&in£  down  its  cost  to  a  point  where  it  frequently  meets 
far   less    desirable    materials,  and  this  without  lessening  its 


THIS 
BOOK 

HASBEEN 
WRITTEN 
IN  A  SENSI- 
BLE WAY  for 
SENSIBLE 
PEOPLE  OF 
G(  ><  II)      TASTE. 
IT   IS    WORTH 
READING. 


Indiana  Limestone  are  de- 
£  this  ideal  building  material 
or  even  betters  the  price  cf 
worth  or  dignity  of  effect. 

FOR  ANY  BUILDING  YOU  EXPECT  TO  LITE  IN,  LOOK  UP  TO 
OR  LOVE—INDIANA  LIMESTONE— NOTHING  SURPASSES  IT. 

["here  U no  artificial  mnteri.il  which  will  express  sincere  art  and  architecture  as  well  as  the  natural  material 
—stone.   L  here  is  no  stone  better  for  the  purpose  than  Limestone— and  there  is  no  Limestone  the  world  over 

(including  that  used  for  nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  of  old  Eng- 
land) which  can  equal  in  beauty  and  physical  qualities  the  Indiana 
Limestone  of  our  own  country.  You  really  should  know  all  about  it. 

A  handsome  sample,  of  Indiana  Limestone 
showing  several  Jinishes  will   he  sent  you 
Si  in  ply  'write  vs  for  them— today. 

ASS'N 
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Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industrie: 


!S 


By   W.   JETT    LAUCK    and 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKER 


1  his  book,  by  two  statistical  experts  who 
have  long  and  carefully  studied  official  fig- 
ures and  facts,  considers  in  a  judicial  spirit 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy 

WORKING  HOURS,  and   how  these  affect  the 
work  done; 

SANITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  and  how  the 

product  of  labor  is  affected  thereby - 

EMPLOYMENT,    irregularity   thereof!  and  how 
the  economics  of  business  are  affected  thereby 

UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how  this  affects  the 
rate  of  wages; 

THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  FAMILY,  etc.,  etc. 
IT  HAS  PARTICULAR   INTEREST  FOR 

THE  REFLECTIVE  BUSINESS  MAN; 
THE  THOUGHTFUL  WORKINGMAN- 
THE     SOCIAL    WORKER,   who   would   under- 
stand social  conditions; 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  know  all 
the  facts; 

ALLEMSDENTS  °F    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
Price.  $i.7S  Net.    By  mail  $1.87. 
.A  J™*  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Publisher, 
354360  Fourth  A™n«.  New  York  City 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority   quickly  become, 

plain  t.>  the  in  .  11  ,;■  «. .mi,, 1  w uvrslii:  ites 


-Every  time  you 
bend  over  or  give 
your  trousers  a 
hitch,  Mr.  Shirt 
slips  up  a  bit." 

— Washington  Pete. 


"Unless    you    wear   Shir- 
Gars." 

Fasten  to  shirt  and  socks. 
Shirt  can't  slip  up  or  bulge 
out.     Hold  socks  smooth 
without  binding. 
At  your  Dealer's 
or  by  mail  50c. 

^»!N       Washington  Mfg.  Co. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


>*©\      Get  in  line. 

\*\  boys. 

Vou  got 

to  wear 

'em. 


the  avalanche  which  formed  it  had  come 
down  out  of  a  "track." 

"  V\Y  couldn't  go  over  it,  and  we  couldn't 

have  shoveled  it  away  in  ten  years,"  said 
my  companion;  "so  we  simply  had  to  fol- 
low the  only  alternative  left  and  go  through 

it.     Here  we  go  into  the  tunnel.     My  great 
worry  now  is  as  to  whether  the  new  slide 
that  the  next  day  or  two— or  the  next  hour 
or  two,  for  thai   matter     may  bring  down 
upon  this  will  crush  in  my  little  tunnel  or 
only    pile    up    harmlessly    above.      Hard- 
packed    as    it    is,    the    snow"    (I    felt    him 
lurch  away  from  me  in  the  darkness  and 
he;vd  the  soft  swish  of  something  brushing 
against  the  side  of  the  tunnel)   "is  slushy 
even   in    under    here.      I'm    rather   afraid 
that    it    won't   stand    much   more   weight, 
even  if  it  doesn't  fall  in  of  its  own.     But— 
ah!"  (we  were  out  of  the  tunnel  now  and  a 
fluted  yellow  cliff  of  staggering  sheerness 
loomed  through  the  notch  ahead)  "there's 
the  Marmolada!    Doesn't  look  like  an  easy 
place  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from,  does  it? 
Well,  my  men— -my  brother,  Major  Kicciotti 
Garibaldi,  leading  them — took  the  most  of 
the  13,000-foot  massif  from  the  Austrians 
with  the  loss  of  so  few  men  that  I  am  still 
being  accused  of  having  thrown  my  dead  in 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier  and  Ailing  their 
places  with  smuggled  recruits!" 

On  the  way  back  to  the  village  in  the  , 
gathering  dusk  I  had  an  illuminative  ex- 
ample of  the  famous  Garibaldi  sang-froid 
The  conversation  had  turned — as  it  seemed 
to  persist  in  doing  during  all  of  my  visit — 
to  common  friends  and  haunts  in  South 
America,  and  I  metioned  a  meeting  with 
Castro  in  Venezuela  some  years  previouslj'. 
"Just  what  month  was  that?"  Colonel 
Garibaldi  queried. 
^March,"  I  replied. 
"Then  at  that  very  moment,"  said  he, 
"I  was  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  wall  of  the 
jail  at  Ciudad  Bolivar.    A  little  later,"  he 
continued,  "I,  and  a  fellow  revolutionista 
chained  up  with  me,  broke  out  and  started 

to  swim  the  Orinoco  to " 

At  that  moment  the  sledge  chanced  to  be 
worrying  by  a  long  pack-train  on  the  trestle 
in  the  bottom  of  the  overhung  gorge  I  have 
referred    to,  and    just    as   my   companion 
reached  this  point  in  his  story  a  big  icicle, 
thawed  loose  someAvhere  above,  came  crash- 
ing down  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  mules. 
The  pack-load  of  provisions  was  riven  as  by 
a  knife,  and  the  mule,  recoiling  from  the 
sudden  shock,  shied  back  into  the  animal 
immediately    behind    him.      This   one,    in 
turn,  backed  into  the  animal  next  in  line,  so 
that  the  impulse  went  back  through  the 
train  by  what  I  once  heard  an  old  Chilkoot 
packer   call    "mulegraphy."      The   conse- 
quence  was    that    the    hundred   yards   of 
gorge  (in  passing  through  which  one  was 
cautioned  even  to  lower  his  voice  for  fear 
of  starting  a  vibration  that  might  break 
loose  one  of  the  thousand  or  so  Damoclean 
swords  suspended  above)  was  tin-own  into 
an  uproar  that  set  the  echoes  ringing.    The 
temperamental  Alpini  swore  at  the  mules 
and  at  each  other  from  the  depths  of  their 
leather  lungs,  while  the  mules  simply  did 
the  mulish  thing  by  standing  up  on  their 
fore  legs  and  lashing  out  with  their  hind 
ones  at  whatever  fell  within  their  reach. 

But,  unruffled  alike  by  the  kinetic  energy 
released  below  and  the  potential  energy 
which  menaced  from  above,  the  imper- 
turbable scion  of  the  Garibaldi  simply 
leaned  closer  to  my  ear  and  went  on  with 
his  story. 

"Poor  Y never  reached  the  bank. 

Shark  got  him,  I  think.     I  headed  off  into 
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the  jungle — "  That  was  about  all  the 
story  I  remember,  except  the  finish,  which 
had  to  do  with  racing  a  couple  of  Castro's 
spies  for  a  British  steamer  lying  alongside 
the  quay  at  La  Guayra.  This  latter  part, 
however,  was  related-  after  we  had  come 
out  from  under  the  icicles  and  the  heels  of 
the  mules  to  the  open  road  beneath  the 
awakening  stars. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  for  Mr.  Freeman 
to  get  the  y ounger  Garibaldi  talking  on  the 
part  played  by  his  family  in  the  present 
struggle,  for  the  latter  preferred  to  relate 
anecdotes  or  his  experiences  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  South  America,  but  at  last  he  was 
pinned  down  by  a  direct  question. 

"Won't  you  tell  me,  Colonel,"  asked 
Mr.  Freeman,  "something  of  how  the 
young  Garibaldi  have  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  Garibaldi  in  this  war?  Tell 
me  how  it  came  about  that  you  all  fore- 
gathered in  France  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war,  and  what  you  did  there,  and  what 
you  have  done  since." 

"That's  rather  a  tall  order,"  said  Gari- 
baldi as  he  began  to  speak,  while  in  the 
silences  could  be  heard  the  drip  from  the 
eaves  and  the  rumble  of  distant  avalanches 
as  the  winter's  snow  melted  in  the  warm 
south  wind.    Then  he  proceeded: 

"My  father — and  even  my  grandfather 
—had  foreseen  that  Europe  must  ulti- 
mately fight  its  way  to  freedom  through  a 
great  war;  that  the  two  irreconcilable 
forces  (fairly  represented  by  what  France, 
England,  Italy,  and  the  United  States 
stood  for,  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
Prussia  and  its  satellites  stood  for  on  the 
other)  made  no  other  alternative  possible. 
The  same  feelings  which  led  my  father  and 
grandfather  to  fight  for  France  in  1870  led 
me  and  my  brothers  to  offer  ourselves  to 
fight  for  France  and  her  allies  in  1914. 

"As  the  eldest  of  seven  sons,  and  the 
namesake  of  my  grandfather,  my  father 
felt  that  it  was  up  to  me  to  carry  on  the 
Garibaldi  tradition,  and  when  I  was 
scarcely  out  of  my  teens  he  sent  me  out  to 
train  in  the  only  school  that  the  old  General 
ever  recognized — that  of  practical  experi- 
ence. 'Some  day  you  will  be  needed  in 
Europe,'  he  said.  'Until  then  see  that  you 
make  yourself  ready  by  taking  part  in 
every  war  that  you  can  find,  learn  how 
men  follow,  and  then  learn  how  men  lead. 
If  there  is  any  choice  between  two  causes, 
fight  for  the  one  you  think  your  grand- 
father would  have  fought  for;  but  don't 
miss  a  fight  because  you  can't  make  up 
your  mind  on  that  score.  The  experience 
is  the  thing,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get 
it  is  in  real  battles,  not  sham  ones.' 

"Well,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  considering 
the  da3T  and  age  we  live  in,  to  follow  out  my 
father's  idea.  With  what  success  (so  far 
as  a  comprehensive  experience  was  con- 
cerned), you  may  judge  from  the  fact  that, 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  Avar,  I 
had — counting  skirmishes — fought  on  132 
battle-fields.  That  I  had  not  been  wounded 
was  not,  I  trust,  entirely  due  to  not  having 
been  exposed  to  fire. 

"The  preparation  of  my  brothers  had 
been  rather  less  drastic — less  'Garibaldian' 
— than  my  own.  In  their  cases,  it  was  my 
father's  idea  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if 
they  simply  knew  the  world  and  how  to  get 
on  with  men ;  and  to  this  end  he  encoui  aged 
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Repeat  orders  are  the  best  index  of  satis- 
faction,— either  with  goods  or  service.  38 
per  cent  of  the  building  contracts  executed  by 
Stone  &  Webster  during  the  last  rive  years 
have  been  "repeat  orders."  Note  the  increas- 
ing amount  of  work  done  for  former  clients: 
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These  repeat  orders  include  shops,  factories, 
warehouses,  industrial  plants  and  steam  power 
stations, —  contracts  where  we  have  handled  design 
and  construction,  purchase  and  installation  of 
equipment,  leaving  our  clients'  forces  free  for  pro- 
ductive manufacturing  work.  We  are  equipped  to 
render  similar  service  to  any  manufacturer  with 
building  problems. 

Before  you  build  send  for  "Building  Construction," 
showing  types  of  buildings  erected  by  us. 
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Connectives  of  English  Speech 

Just  what  you  wanted  to  know  about  the  correct  use  of 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns  and 
adverbs.  By  Jamks  C.  Fernald.  12mo.  Cloth.  344 
pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.63. 

"It  is  a  hook  of  great  value  to  all  who  take  any  interest 
in  correct  and  elegant  language." 

—Baltimore   Methodist. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Ease  your  feet^^^ 

by  removing  the  cause  of  Hie  trouble^  «^^ 


Foot  troubles  are  generally  due  to 
misplaced  bones.  Fallen  arches  often 
cause  pains  in  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
back.        Callouses  on  sole  are  due  to 
H„gv    pressure  from  some  metatarsal  bone. 
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gives  instant  relief  by  supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position,  with  soft  inserts 
in  pockets.  Any  adjustment,  shape  or  location  easily  made.  Builds  up  fallen 
arches.  Removes  pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.  Relieves  pain  in 
bunions.  No  metal — no  breaking  in.  Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible,  feather- 
light;  feels  fine.  Arch  Builder  and  Callous  Remover  combined,  or  either  separate. 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  Wizards.     Guaranteed  to  relieve  or  money  refunded. 

If  your  feet  bother  you.  our  book  "Orthopraxy 
of  the  Foot"  it'ill    kelp    you.     Free.     Write. 

WIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO.,  1653  LOCUST  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  ■ 
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Make   Your   Steain   or  Hot    f 
Water  Heat  Doubly  Efficient    | 

and  burn  less  coal, by  changing  it  to  the  "Richardson" 
Vapor- Vacuum-Pressure  System.  Plan  now  for  next 
winter.  Banish  forever  those  annoying  radiator 
leaks,  hissing  air  valves,  frozen  pipes.  They  are 
unknown  with  the 
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VAPOR-VA.CUUM-PRESSURE 

HEATING    SYSTEM 


Easily  attached  to  your  present  heat- 
ing plant— only  slight  changes  necessary. 

No  cold  rooms  when  thermometer  drops. 
No  overheated  rooms  in  mild  weather. 
Heats  up  quicker  than  Steam  or  Hot 
Water.  Combines  all  their  advantages 
and  no  disadvantages. 

The  "Richardson"  System  is  backed  by  80  years 
of  experience  in  solving  heating  problems.     Can 
be  used  with  any  good  Boiler.     In  use  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  buildings. 

Ask  your  Architect  or  Dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalog. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co. 

31  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City  / 
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BOSTON 
17  Parnoworth  St. 

PHILADELPHIA 
1342  Arch  St. 


PROVIDENCE 
Indus.  Trust  Bldg 

CHICAGO 
171  W.  Lake  St. 


Manufacturers  of 

Heaters  and  Ranges  ana  •  -HIV. 

Steam,  and  Hot  Water  Boilers. 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 


A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  for  the  professional  or  amateur. 

Save— To  Help  Your 
Country  and  Yourself 

It  is  as  essential  right  now  for  the  people  of  the  United 
"states  to  build  up  capital  as  it  is  to  mobilize  our  military 
and  industrial  resources.  Government  loans  will  come  think 
and  fast  and  the  American  public  should  be  prepared  to 
Jake  them  up  as  a  patriotic  service. 

While  performing  this  public  duty,  you  will  also  be  doinu 
something  that  will  redound  great^to  your  ov  n  benefi  - 
thus  combining  patriotism  with  profit  in  a  very  legitimate 
way  by  accumulating  funds  which  you  can  lend  to  thl 
Government  at  interest. 

!KUin/?,UsoShdT  ff  ,anyo"e  !PinS  £°  save  while  the  cost  of 
Tf\££  i j  3h       \*  can  be  done  because  it  is  being  done 
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The  Book  of  Thrift 

By  T.  D.  MacGregor 

financ/fllv6™  U^mV^  Pfehou?ani?s  t0  find  themselves 
sJ^Jl  f  y'  «  wiU  help  \OL.  It  does  not  contain  the 
ideas  of  one  man  alone,  but  is  a  composite  of  the •  expert - 
hv  tL°it  *undreds  of  ™f*  ?*d  «»men  who  have  succeeded 
oracdcS  kS.^?*  U  1S  at  °T^  an  Aspiration,  and  a 
practical  help  to  every  saver  and  investor,  a  safe  and  sure 
guide  book  of  the  road  to  financial  independence      It  teaches 

as  we  iace  a  luture  of  unknown  possibilities     Wa*tp  is  i,n 
pardonable,  to-day     Read  "The  Book  o   Thrift"  and  learn 
how  to  avoid  it  and  save  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  a  personal 
pm  .lege.    12mo,  doth,  illustrated,  11.00  net;  by  mail  $112. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Aye.,  New  York 


Mother's  Right -Hand  Assistant 


in  developing  accuracy  in  her  children's  use  of  grammar.    English 
Orammar  Simplified.    Simple,  clear  explanations  that  anv  child 
can  understand.    282  pages,  cloth  bound;  by  mail  8  »  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  ORIGINAL 

MALTED  MILK 

Rich  milk, mal  ted  grain  extract, in  powder. 
For  Infants,  Invalids  and  growing  children. 
Purenutrition.upbuildingthewholebody. 
Invigorates  nursing  mothers  and  the  aged. 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  Ages 

More  nutritious   than  tea.    coffee,  etc. 

Substitutes    cost    YOU    Same    Price 


them,  as  fas!  as  they  became  old  enough, 
to  seek  work  abroad,  preferably  something 
of  an  outdoor  character;  such  as  that 
m  connection  with  engineering  projects. 
None  of  us  was  overburdened  with  book- 
learning  or  technical  training,  myself 
least  of  all.  Indeed,  I  have  often  wished 
I  had  a  bit  more  of  both. 

"So  it  was  that  it  happened  that  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  found  all  but  the  two 
youngest  of  us  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  I  was  in  New  York  (not  long  before 
I  had  gone  through  the  first  Mexican 
revolution  as  chief  of  staff  to  General 
Madero)  and  with  me  was  my  second 
brother,  Rieciotti,  who  had  joined  me 
there  for  a  trip  to  South  America.  Menotti 
was  in  China,  on  the  engineering  staff  of 
the  Canton-Kowloon  Railway,  and  Sante, 
also  an  engineer,  was  working  on  the 
Assuan  Dam  in  Upper  Egypt.  Bruno  was 
in  a  sugar  'central'  in  Cuba,  and  Costante 
and  Ezio,  the  two  youngest  of  us,  were  at 
then*  studies  in  Italy.  My  sister,  Italia, 
was  organizing  Red  Cross  work  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

"As  the  war-clouds  began  to  gather  my 
father  sent  a  letter  to  each  of  the  five  of  us 
abroad,  saying  that  when  we  received  a 
cable  from  him  we  were  to  start  at  once  for 
whatever  place  was  mentioned  in  it.  I 
forget  what  the  cables  received  by  Rieciotti 
and  myself  were  about,  but  the  rendezvous 
was  Paris,  and  we  were  away  by  the  next 
boat.  We  found  Ezio  and  Costante  already 
awaiting  us  in  Paris,  and  Bruno  and  Sante 
arrived  a  few  days  later.  Menotti  could 
not  arrange  to  get  away  from  China  until 
Italy  entered  the  war,  some  months 
subsequently. 

"Word  had  already  gone  out  that  an 
Italian  Legion  was  to  be  formed  to  fight  for 
the  Allies,  but  in  what  theater  had  not  yet 
been  decided  upon.  All  my  own  training 
had  been  for  guerrilla  warfare,  and,  figuring 
that  this  could  be  turned  to  the  best  use  in 
the  Balkans,  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  legion 
could  be  landed  in  Albania,  to  cooperate 
with  the  Servians  and  Montenegrins  against 
Austria.  This  was  not  to  be,  however;  in- 
deed, Ezio,  who  was  sent  to  drive  a  camion 
at  Saloniki  after  being  wounded  on  this 
front  a  few  months  ago,  has  so  far  been  the 
only  Garibaldi  to  reach  the  Balkans.  I  am 
sorry,  in  a  way,  for  I  still  think  that  that 
would  have  been  my  sphere  of  greatest 
usefulness. 

"Recruits  flocked  to  us  from  all  over  the 
world,  among  them  being  many  men  who 
had  fought  with  me  in  South  and  Central 
America.    We  were  quite  the  typical  band 
of  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  except  for  the 
fact  that  we  were  all  Italians  there  wasn't 
a   great  deal  to  differentiate  us  from  the 
Foreign   Legion  into   which  we  were  in- 
corporated.    Side  by  side  with  the  several 
scions  of  Italian  nobility  who  had  joined  us 
marched  men  who  had  ridden  as  Gauchos 
on  the  pampas  of  Argentina  or  hammered 
drills  in  the  mines   of   Colorado  and   the 
Transvaal.    Nor  was  I  by  any  means  the 
only  one  who  had  peered  hungrily  outward 
through  barred  gratings  and  was  familiar 
with  the  clank  and  tug  of  the  ankle-chain. 
But  whatever  we  were,  and  whoever  we 
were,  we  had  come  to  fight,  and  we  did 
fight.     Yes,  all  in  all,  I  think  we  lived  up 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Legion  Etr anger e 
quite  as  well  on  the  score  of  fighting  as  we 
did  on  that  of  pedigree.     It  isn't  where 
you  come  from  that  counts  on  the  battle- 
line,  but  only  where  you  go  to;  and  if  there 
was  a  man  in  the  Italian  Legion  who  wasn't 
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ready  to  fight  until  he  dropt,  I  can  only 
say  that  he  did  not  come  under  my  notice. 

' '  Considering  the  fact  that  we  began  with 
practically  raw  material  (tho,  of  course, 
many  of  the  men  had  seen  previous  service), 
and  that  there  were  no  cadres  to  build  upon, 
I  think  our  work  with  the  Legion  I talienne 
was  about  a  record  for  quick  training.  It 
was  October  before  we  were  well  started, 
and  by  the  end  of  December  we  were  not 
only  on  the  first  Une,  but  had^already  gone 
through  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting  the 
war  has  seen.  My  grandfather  used  to  say 
that  proper  military  training  was  nine- 
tenths  a  matter  of  applied  common  sense 
and  one-tenth  a  matter  of  drill.  Well,  I 
employed  what  common  sense  and  ex- 
perience I  had  and  made  up  the  rest  with 
drill.  Inside  of  two  months  we  had  4,000 
men  at  the  front,  where  the  French  Higher 
Command  was  so  well  imprest  with  their 
quality  that  it  was  but  a  week  or  two  before 
they  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  place  of 
honor  in  an  attack  upon  the  Prussian 
Guard,  which  had  been  pressing  steadily 
forward  in  the  hope  of  cutting  the  com- 
munications between  Chalons  and  Verdun. 
No  regiment  ever  had  a  warmer  baptism 
of  fire.  We  drove  back  the  Guard  two 
and  a  half  kilometers,  but  lost  a  thousand 
men  in  the  effort. 

"I  don't  recall  anything  that  was  actually 
said  between  us  on  the  subject,  but  it 
seemed  to  be  generally  understood  among 
us  brothers  that  the  shedding  of  some 
Garibaldi  blood — or,  better  still,  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  Garibaldi  life — would  be  calcu- 
lated to  throw  a  great,  perhaps  a  decisive, 
weight  into  the  wavering  balance  in  Italy, 
where  a  growing  sympathy  for  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  only  needed  a  touch  to  quicken 
it  to  action.  Indeed,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  my  father  said  something 
to  that  effect  to  the  two  younger  boys 
before  he  sent  them  on  to  France.  At  any 
rate,  all  three  of  the  youngsters  behaved 
exactly  as  tho  their  only  object  in  life  was 
to  get  in  the  way  of  German  bullets.  Well 
— Bruno  got  his  in  the  last  week  in  Decem- 
ber, ten  or  twelve  days  ahead  of  Costante, 
who  fell  on  the  5th  of  January.  Ezio — the 
youngest  of  the  three  fire-eaters  —  tho 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  to  wait 
and  take  his  bullet  from  the  Austrians 
on  our  own  front.  (It  occurred  not  far 
from  here,  by  the  way.) 

"The  attack  in  which  Bruno  fell  was  one 
of  the  finest  things  I  have  ever  seen. 
General  Gouraud  sent  for  me  in  person  to 
explain  why  a  certain  system  of  trenches, 
which  we  were  ordered  to  attack,  must  be 
taken  and  held,  no  matter  what  the  price. 
We  mustered  for  mass  at  midnight — it  was 
Christmas,  or  the  day  after,  I  believe — 
and  the  memory  of  that  icicle-framed  altar 
in  the  ruined,  roofless  church,  with  the 
flickering  candles  throwing  just  light 
enough  to  silhouette  the  tall  form  of 
Gouraud,  who  stood  in  front  of  me,  will 
never  fade  from  my  mind. 

"We  went  over  the  parapet  before  day- 
break, and  it  was  in  the  first  light  of  the 
cold  winter  dawn  that  I  saw  Bruno — 
plainly  hit — straighten  up  from  his  running 
erouch  and  topple  into  the  first  of  the 
German  trenches,  across  which  the  leading 
wave  of  our  attack  was  sweeping.  He  was 
up  before  I  could  reach  him,  however  (I 
don't  think  he  ever  looked  to  see  where  he 
was  hit),  and  I  saw  him  clamber  up  the 
other  side,  and,  running  without  a  hitch 
or  stagger,  lead  his  men  in  pursuit  of  the 
fleeing  enemy.  I  never  saw  him  alive  again. 


Vtrmont  Sea 
Green  Slate — 

nvith  nvhich  this 
home  is  roofed — 
is  dependable  in 
all  kinds  of 
•weather. 


The  Delaware 

&  Hudson  Rail- 
way office  build- 
ing, at  Albany, 
N.  Y.  —  roofed 
ivith  Vermont 
Sea  Green  Slate. 


VERMONT  SEA  GREEN  SLATE 
IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE 


Only  the  shoddiest  artificial  roofings 
are  less  costly.  Year  after  year,  winter 
after  winter,  summer  after  summer,  a 
roof  of  Vermont  Sea  Green  Slate  will 
keep  water-tight,  wind-tight  and  ever- 
lastingly fireproof — xvithout  a  cent's 
ivorth  of  repairs. 

Its  first  cost  is  the  only  cost — "even 
painting  is  unnecessary."  Vermont  Sea 
Green  Slate  does  not  imitate  Nature — it 
is  Nature. 

Four-square  to  the  wind  and  snow  and 
rain  it  stands — becoming  richer,  mel- 
lower and  more  beautiful  with  the  pass- 
ing years.  Nature's  own  roofing — from 
the  depths  of  the  earth — cleft  and  cut  to 
size.     Each  slate — perfection. 

Every  roofer  can  supply  Vermont  Sea 
Green  Slate — every  roofer  can  lay  it. 


Do  not  roof  until  you  have  read  our 
book,  "For  the  Generations  to  Come." 
Thirty- two  pages,  handsomely  illus- 
trated, this  book  tells  the  tale  of  every 
roofing  material — the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each.  It  is  free.  Send 
for  it  noiv.  The  reading  of  its  useful  in- 
formation will  put  dollars  in  your  pocket 
and  an  imperishable  and  perfect  roof 
upon  your  property.  Learn 
more  about  The  Vermont, 
Slate  Manufacturers' 
Publicity  Bureau- 
roofing  ex- 
perts who 
will  gladly  an 
sweryourques 
tions  free  of 
charge.  Send  for 
this  Book  Today 


THE   VERMONT  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS'  Publicity   Bureau  T,  Granville,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  your  handsomely  illustrated  book,   "For  the    Generations   to 
Come."    I  am  interested  in  roofing  a  (kind  of  building)     

Name 
Address 


Venus  pencils 

17 Black  Degrees  and  2  Copying 

Smooth-Durable-Uniform 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  an«l  culture  are  truly  esteemed- 


AMERICAN  LEAD  PENCIL  CO..N.Y. 


Pin  a  Flag  in  Every  Window 

It  is  easy  to  display  the  small  Silk  Flags  when  you  use 

Moore  Push-Pins 

The  fine  needle  points  will  not  Injure  the  fabric  or  the  wood- 
work.    Dainty  Glass  Heads   are   easy  to  handle. 
Samples  Free. 

Moore    I'llsll-IMllh.      Made   in  2  sizes)  1  flr  „],»« 
Gloss  Heads,  Steel  Points  (.  1VC  pKtS. 

Moore  Push-less  Hangers.     4  sizes  i    In  Canada 
The  Hanger  with  the  Twist  '  2pkts  for25c 

A\  Stationery,  Hardware,   Phot.-,   Dept.   Stores  or  hy  mail. 
MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO,,    D*pt.  33,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JUST   PUBLISHED 

How  to  Choose 
The  Right  Vocation 

By  HOLMES  W.  MERTON 

Vocational   Counselor 

Right  choice  of  vocation  is  the  natural  basis  of  effi- 
ciency. This  book  contains  a  practical  method  of 
self-appraisement  so  that  one  may  leam  for  what 
vocation  in  life  he  or  she  is  best  qualified  to  succeed. 
Over  fourteen  hundred  professions,  trades,  and 
occupations  are  listed,  with  the  possibilities  and 
cardinal  requirements  for  each.  Men  and  women 
who  are  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole,  should  have 
this  book.  Every  young  man  or  woman  starting 
out  in  life  may  save  years  of  wasted  effort  and 
bitterness  by  following  the  instructions. 

8vo,  Cloth,  $1.50  Net.        Postage,  12  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  Twenty-five  Year 
Light  Insurance  Policy 


of  M>/»f" 


That  is  what  the  installation  of  Reflectolyte  lighting  units 
amounts  to.     For  instance: 

When  the  Sangamo  Electric  Co.,  of  Springfield,  111.,  specified 
Kenectolytes  for  their  offices  and  factory,  they  insured  them- 
selves permanent  lighting  satisfaction  and  economy.  The  250  units  in  use 
today  will  be  in  active  service  twenty-five  years  hence. 

The  Reflectolyte  is  constructed  to  endure.  Reflector  is  of  one  p.ece 
heavy  pressed  steel  with  pure  white  depolished  porcelain  enamel  fused  on, 
making  a  reflecting  surface  impervious  to  heat  of  most  powerful  high- 
intensity  lamps.     Will  not  peel  off  or  discolor. 

Guaranteed  for  Twenty-five  Years 

REFLECTOLYTE  "Makes  Day 

Superior  lighting  power  due  to 
oppositely  inclined  reflecting  sur- 
faces, a  patented  feature  obtainable 
with  no  other  lighting  unit.  Efficiency 
independent  of  heigh'  shape  or  color 
of  ceiling. 

Reflectolyte  is  of  distinctive  appear- 
ance.  Rim  plain  or  ornamental  brass, 
translucent     bowl    r 
blown  of  finest  white 
glass   of  low   absorp- 
tion and   high  reflect- 
ing   power.        Easily 
cleaned. 

In  any  office,  store 
or  factory  complete 
efficiency  depends  on 
favorable  lighting  con- 
ditions. The  Reflecto- 
lyte   eliminates    glare 


Apply  the  Knife  Test 

To  compare  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  lighting  units  of  same 
general  type  as  the  Reflecto- 
lyte draw  sharp  knife  along 
surface  of  reflector.     If  "fired- 

°"n  iPorce!ain  no  impression 
will  be  made.  Painted  surface 
of  ordinary  lighting  unit  will 
scrape  off  easily.  Such  surface 
will  discolor,  crack,  check  and 
peel  off  in  time,  destroying  its 
reflecting  power. 


and  shadow,  the  twin  causes  of  eye- 
strain and  its  attendant  nervous  ten- 
sion. Reflects  and  diffuses  a  soft 
flood  of  white  artificial  daylight  from 
overhead,  relieving  eyes  strained  by 
insufficient  or  too  direct  light.  Re- 
duces liability  of  accident.  Increases 
volume    of    output. 

Types  for  banks, 
hotels,  hospitals, 
churches,  public 
buildings,  wherever 
soft,  even  beautiful 
white  light  is  desired. 
A  large  variety  of 
styles  and  sizes  to 
meet  every  lighting 
need. 

Send  for  special 
literature. 


The  Reflectolyte  Co.,  914  Pine  St.,  st.  louis,  mo. 
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All  Profits  from  this  Book  go  to  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belsnum 

WOMEN  OF  BELGIUM 

TurningTragedy 
to  Triumph 


Tells  in  moving  fashion  of  the  un- 
swerving devotion  of  the  women  of 
Belgium  to  all  those  hurt  or  broken 
Kates  gedy  WIthm  and  without  her 

sJ,',h  kemarJ!?ble    human    document 
in  a™     •  read  bLewry  man  a"d  woman 
in  America  in  order  that  some  conten- 
tion may  be  had  of  the  heroic  servketf 
which  the  hearts  of  women  are  capable  and 


©  by  Underwood  & 
underwood,    N.  Y. 


By  CHARLOTTE  KELLOGG 

Of  the  Relief  Commission 
Introduction  by 

HERBERT  C.  HOOVER 

Chairman  of  the  Commission 

The  story  of  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments  of  the  army   of    55,000 
volunteer  workers  on  relief,  organized 
on  a  scale  of  perfection  and  of  patri- 
otism without   parallel    in   the  exist- 
ence   of    any  country,    reads    like  a 
romance  and  holds  one  captivated  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last.     Everywhere 
cheerfulness  and  courage  meet  and  van- 
quish the  assaults  of  fate.   It  is  a  book  radi- 
ant with  inspiration  and  aglow  with  1  opes 
12mo,  Cloth,  IHus.  $1.00  net;  bv  mail  $1  10 


PUNK-    Jf      ur*^*  "».«,  ^..utn,  nius.  ji.oo  net;  by  mail  S1.10 

HJNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY     -*«?,t  -*<=^    ^ 

v-^iviKAINY.    354-36Q    Fourth   Avenue.   NEW  YORK 


They  found  his  body,  with  six  bull.-t- 

>undsuponit,lyingwhere'theguitfroma 
machine  gun  had  caught  him  as  he  tried  to 
climb  out  and  lead  his  men  on  beyond  the 
last  of  the  trenches  we  had  been  ordered  to 
take  and  hold.    He  had  charged  into  the 
trench,  thrown  out  the  enemy,  and  made— 
for  whatever  it  was  worth— the  first  saci*. 
flee  of  his  own  generation  of  Garibaldi     We 
sent  his  body  to  my  father  and  mother  in 
Rome,  when,  as  you  will  remember,  his 
funeral  was  made  the  occasion  of  the  most 
remarkable  patriotic   demonstration   Italy 
has    known    in   recent    years.      From  that 
moment  the  participation  of  our  country 
in  the  war  became  only  a  matter  of  time 
Costante's  death  a  few  days  later  only  gave 
added   impulse   to    the   wave    of    popular 
feeling  which  was  soon  to  aline  Italy  where 
she  belonged  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  Europe." 


A  $25,000   GROUCH 
""HIS   is   literal   and   is   positively    the 
1  only  case   on   record.      The  hero  did 
not  lose  $25,000  and  then  have  a  grouch. 
That  would  have  taken  no  talent  or  im- 
agination at  all;  in  fact,   the   best   short- 
period  grouches  can  belong  to  a  chap  who 
pays  ten  cents  admission  to  a  free  side- 
show at  a    ircus.     But  Pete  Robidoux  was 
original.     He  found  he  had  an  opportunity 
for  a  grouch   which  it  would  cost  $25,000 
to  develop.     He  paid  the  money,  received 
the  grouch,  and  has  enjoyed  it  for  ten  years. 
And   notwithstanding   his  grievance,  says 
our  authority,  the  Atchison  M  nthly,  Pete 
Robidoux  is  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and 
kindly  of  men. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  this  man  went 
to    Fort    Wallace,    when    the    old    Kansas 
Pacific  Railroad  was  being  built  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  Denve  .     The  railway 
stopt  a  considerable  time  at  Fort  Wallace, 
and  the  town  became  important,  as  it  was 
headquarters    for    freighters    and    settlers 
in  that  section,  and  soldiers  were  located 
there   to   compel    the    Indians   to  behave. 
Mr.    Robidoux   owned   a   two-story   store, 
had    a    $25,000    stock,    and    was    widely 
known    as    a    leading    citizen;     when    the 
railway  officials  went   to   the  end   of   the 
line   in  their  special    cars,   Mr.  Robidoux 
entertained  them,  and  they  were  his  friends. 
Finally    the    railway    officials    obtained 
money  to  extend  the  line  on  west,  and  Mr. 
Robidoux  didn't  like  it;    he  had  a  notion 
tlrat    Denver    should    be    moved    to    Fort 
Wallace,  instead  of  Fort  Wallace  to  Den- 
ver.    So  when  his  town  became  very  dull, 
because  the  freighters  had  disappeared  and 
the  railroad  extended,  Pete  Robidoux  sat 
about   his    deserted     store    and    nursed    a 
grouch. 

He  said  he  hadn't  been  treated  right  by 
the  railway  officials,  or  anybody  else,  and 
announced  one  day  that  he  would  burst 
the  town:  he  would  close  his  store,  with 
its  $25,000  stock,  and  never  open  it  again. 
And  he  did;  from  that  day  to  this  Pete 
Robidoux's  store,  with  its  doors  and 
-windows  boarded  up,  and  its  stock  inside, 
has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  western 
Kansas.  Dust  has  ollected  on  everything; 
bars  of  soap  once  as  large  as  your  hand 
have  dried  up  until  they  are  now  no  larger 
than  walnuts,  and  everything  is  falling  to 
pieces.  The  place  has  always  fascinated 
thieves;    much  has  been  carried  off;    and 
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what  has  not  been  stolen  has  been  badly 
chewed  by  the  teeth  of  time. 

Pete  Robidoux  still  lives  in  the  vicinity, 
and  occasionally  takes  visitors  into  the 
store;  he  is  now  almost  proud  of  his 
$25,000  grouch,  having  made  a  fortune  as  a 
stock-raiser  and  ranchman. 

When  Mr.  Robidoux  takes  visitors 
through  his  store  it  is  his  custom  to  relate 
anecdotes  of  the  good  old  days  when  Fort 
Wallace  was  a  better  town  than  Denver. 
The  Atchison  Monthly  gives  one  of  theso 
which  shows  the  execution  of  justice  on  the 
prairie  forty  years  ago. 

Late  one  night  a  party  of  rough  men 
brought  a  horse-thief  into  the  store,  and 
told  Mr.  Robidoux  they  intended  to  hang 
him.  The  weather  was  cold,  and,  after 
members  of  the  party  had  dined  on  cove- 
oysters,  crackers,  che  se,  and  jerked 
buffalo-meat,  some  one  suggested  that  they 
warm  up  a  little.  Thereupon  whisky  was 
procured  and  the  entire  party  began 
drinking.  The  prisoner  joined  in  the 
festivities  and  seemed  to  enjoy  himself 
as  much  as  any  one.  By  midnight  all  the 
members  of  the  party  were  drunk  and 
good-natured;  but  they  knew  what  they 
were  there  for,  and  told  the  prisoner 
that  they  still  intended  to  hang  him. 

The  prisoner  tried  to  argue  his  captors 
out  of  the  notion,  and  they  wrangled  for  an 
hour  with  him;  they  wanted  to  make  him 
admit  that  they  were  right  in  their  determi- 
nation to  hang  himx  but  he  was  stubborn, 
and  contended  that  while  he  had  taken  the 
horse,  it  really  belonged  to  him,  and  he 
could  prove  it. 

But  he  failed  to  prove  it  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  concerned,  and  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  rnorning  they  all  staggered 
out,  carrying  a  rope,  but  all  very  noisy  and 
good-natured.  In  ten  minutes  they  came 
back,  saying  they  could  not  find  a  tele- 
graph-pole suitable  for  a  hanging;  they  had 
really  found  such  a  pole,  but  no  one  could 
clirnb  it  to  get  the  rope  over  the  arms. 

Some  one  then  suggested  that  the 
prisoner  be  shot,  as  the  night  was  very  cold 
for  a  hanging.  But  no  one  eared  to  shoot 
him  in  cold  blood,  and  it  was  then  sug- 
gested that  they  all  take  a  shot  at  him 
at  the  same  time.  This  style  of  execution 
could  not  be  arranged,  either,  so  one 
genius  had  a  happy  thought,  and  asked 
the  prisoner  to  shoot  himself. 

Whereupon  the  prisoner  said  that,  much 
as  he  admired  his  new  friends  and  re- 
spected the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  did  not 
care  to  go  that  far.  So  they  kept  on 
drinking  and  arguing  with  the  prisoner  that 
since  he  was  to  lose  his  life  anyway,  he 
might  as  well  be  a  good  fellow  and  shoot 
himself.  They  said  they  had  fed  him  and 
given  him  his  turn  at  the  jug  every  time 
it  was  passed,  which  he  admitted;  but  he 
was  stubborn,  and  said  he  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  oblige  them. 

By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
were  all  asleep  on  the  floor  of  the  store 
on  buffalo  robes.  When  they  awoke,  it 
was  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the 
citizens  stirring;  so  an  hour  later  the 
members  of  the  party  rode  aAvay,  and  Mr. 
Robidoux  never  heard  what  became  of  the 
horse-thief ;  he  went  away  with  his  captors, 
and  was  still  arguing  that  while  he  took 
the  horse,  it  belonged  to  him,  and  he  could 
prove  it.  Mr.  Robidoux  says  that  while 
the  members  of  the  posse  slept,  the  thief 
slept   with   them,   and   was  at  liberty   to 


THIS  REFRIGERATOR 
REDUCES  FOOD  BILLS 

Decide  now  to  reduce  your  19 17  food  wastes.  Use  the  refrig- 
erator which,  through  its  special  construction  and  design, 
maintains  lowest  temperature,  perfect  air  circulation,  and 
affords  most  sanitary  lining  and  drain.  The  daintiest  foods 
may  be  kept  in  the  same  compartment  with  onions,  without 
contamination,  if  you  use  a 


BOHN 


SYPHON 
REFRIGERATOR 


The  lining  is  strictly  one- 
piece,  porcelain  enamel 
on  steel,  full  rounded 
corners  and  no  seams. 
Cases  in  beautifully  fin- 
ished oak  or  enamel,  in- 
side or  outside  icing.  Ask 
the  Bohn  dealer  in  your 
city.    Catalog  free. 

Large  Users 
Choose  The 
Bohn 

The  Great  American  Railroad 
systems  and  the  Pullman 
Company  use  the  Bohn 
Syphon  System  in  their  cars 
requiring  refrigeration. 

"HOW  TO  PREPARE 
SPECIAL  COLD 
FOODS" 

And  a  Clever  Toy  For 
Youngsters 

Nearly  1000  unique,  tested  recipes  for  salads — ices — beverages — candies — 
many  never  before  published.  Conveniently  arranged  and  bound  in  white 
cloth.  126  pages.  This  book  and  our  new  cut-out,"  Bohn  Sanitary  Kitchen," 
by  mail  50c. 


Same  $ 
Old  Price 


In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  we  will 
continue  to  sell  this  wonderful 
Rowboat  motor  at  $60  ($70  with 
high  tension  magneto  built  in  fly- 
wheel). Fifth  year  of  successful  per- 
formance. Send  for  Boat  and  Engine  books. 

CULLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Dept.   G  112  W.Lake  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Motor  Boat  Headquarters 


If 


dfatMfe&fc 


Canoe  and  Camp  Mattress 


An  exceedingly  comfortable, 
moisture  proof  and  vermin 
proof  bed.  Weight  only  8  lbs.  Rolls  into 
small  bundle.  In  Khaki  or  green  denim, 
pillow,  $1.00;  mattress,  $7.50.  In8-oz. 
Khaki  duck,  pillow,  $1.50;  mattress, 
$10.00.        Carrying    charges    prepaid. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  other 
Ilanasilk  Camping  and  Boating 
Equipment. 

Universal  Safety  Mattress  Co. 
Dept.  23 

31  Nassau  St. 

N.  Y.  C. 
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Question 
Answered 


One  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
this  world  offers  is  the  building 
of  your  "own  home"- — carry- 
ing put  your  own  ideas  without 
let  or  hindrance  from  anybody 
or  anything: — except  perhaps 
the  pocketbook  —  and  that 
hampers  even  the  millionaire's 
ideas. 

But  &ood  judgment  and  taste 
will  do  with  a  small  sum  what 
a  million  can't  do  without  them , 
and  nowhere  is  this  truer  than 
in  selecting  your  interior  trim. 

There  is  a  wood  which  re- 
moves all  your  doubts  while 
soothing  your  pocketbook 
nerve  by  its  reasonable  price 
—"beautiful  birch." 

Its  close  &rain  has  a  satiny 
sheen;  it  affords  you  the  choice 
of  all  shades  of  finish,  includ- 
ing white  enamel.  Thus  it  fits 
every  room  in  the  home.  Bein& 
one  of  the  hardest  of  woods, 
it  is  not  easily  marred  and  re- 
sists the  happy  carelessness  of 
childish  feet  and  hands. 

It  is  the  "Natural  trim  for 
the  American  home."  Used 
everywhere. 

birch  panels  in  several  shades  of  finish, 
FREE.  See  it  close  up.  Send  for  free 
and  handsome  bifctl  home  book. 

Northern  Hemlock  and  Hardwood 

Manufacturers'  Association 
212  F.  R.  A.  Building,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  int..  Die  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.'  Sl.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAIAS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


There's 

something 
about  it 
youTl  like- 


fM    Herbert    - 

lareyton 

London 

Smolcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
"alkTobacco  Co.  56VU?s/4.5-»St.  HewYork. 


•r, 


and  sober. 


had     lie    been     so    disposed, 


Tli.  n    are    no    horse-thieves   is    Kan 
now.      The    tractor    aud    the    auto    have 
replaced  Old  Dobbin,  and  the  only  trouble 
.ii   present,  says  a  leading  citizen,  is  that 
Kansas  has  too  much  money. 


Ml.    VliOlT  TIIK   PITHECANTHROPOS 

pilK  pithecanthropos  really  deserves  to 

■*■  be  called  an  old  fossil,  for  he  had  all 

the  antiquated  and  old-fashioned  ideas — 
he  did  not  believe  in  suffrage;  he  never 
read  Bernard  Shaw.  However,  all  that 
was  not  his  fault — for  he  lived  quite  a  long 
time  ago.  There  arc  those  who  claim  that 
he  was  born  somewhere  about  October  1, 
500,000  B.C.,  but  they  are  not  the  accurate 
wing  of  the  scientists.  The  more  exact 
ones  claim  that  it  was  in  the  year  357,000 
b.c,  but  what  is  the  difference  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  years  to  a  pithecan- 
thropos? 

The  only  one  who  really  knows  anything 
considei'able  about  this  old  gentleman 
is  Mme.  Lenore  Selenka.  She  dug  him  up 
in  Java,  where  she  ran  him  down  after  he 
had  eluded  scientists  for  several  decades — 
since  Mr.  Darwin  first  published  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  such  a  person. 

The  New  York  World  sent  an  inter- 
viewer to  trace  out  Mme.  Selenka  and 
learn  all  about  friend  Pithecanthropos. 
Hear  what  happened,  according  to  the 
reporter : 

I  discovered  her  at  the  Hotel  Marseilles, 
Mme.  Lenore  Selenka,  of  Munich,  the 
distinguished  woman  scientist  who  knows 
all  that  is  known  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing mystery  of  science — Pithecanthropos, 
monkey-man  or  man-monkey.  Mme.  Se- 
lenka was  almost  as  hard  to  find  as  the 
"missing  link"  itself. 

In  1907  Mme.  Selenka  went  to  Java 
and  spent  (two  years  excavating  for  bones 
of  the  strange  being  whom  every  good 
Darwinian  believes  Avas  half-way  house  be- 
tween him  and  the  ape.  To  help  her  dig, 
the  Danish  Government  lent  her  felons — 
murderers  and  thieves. 

The  most ,  authentic  fragments  of  the 
"missing  link"  were  found  in  Java  by 
scientists  twenty  years  ago.  "There  was  a 
thigh-bone,"  Mme.  Selenka  told  me,  "and 
some  fine  teeth,  and  most  of  the  skull. 

"But  of  course  there  is  much  more  to 
find.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  should 
be  more  excavation,  not  only  to  discover, 
if  possible,  more  bones,  vbut  to  settle  the 
time  when  Pithecanthropos  lived,  by  exam- 
ining the  geologic  strata.  His  period  has 
never  been  definitely  established.  Some 
have  said  he  lived  500,000  years  ago,  but  it 
might  have  been  much  further  back." 

"What  did  you  find?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Among  other  things  I  found  the  bones 
of  an  old  woman,"  Mme.  Selenka  replied 
promptly.  "I  can  not  prove  that  she  lived 
in  the  days  of  Pithecanthropos,  but  she 
was  extremely  interesting  and  certainly 
prehistoric." 

But  the  last  thing  in  which  New  York 
is  interested  is  prehistoric  women.  So  I 
drew  madame  back  to  the  subject  of 
Pithecanthropos  himself.     She  needed  lit- 


Men  and  Equipment 

The  secret  behind  the  unusual  success  of  Ferro 
Concrete  Buildings  is  the  organization  which 
handles  the  work.  The  Ferro  organization, 
almost  to  a  man,  has  seen  years  of  constant 
service  on  Ferro  Concrete  Buildings. 

But  the  Ferro  organization  does  more  than 
erect  your  buildings.  Ferro  Engineers  are  ready 
to  assist  you  or  your  architect  in  designing  your 
buildings  to  develop  the  remarkable  possibilities 
of  concrete  and  reinforcing  steel. 

Ferro  officials  are  also  willing  to  help  you 
finance  your  building,  if  you  desire. 

Our  booklet  "Building  Your  Building  Right" 
will  be  very  helpful  to  those  interested  in  the 
construction  of  industrial  buildings.  It  describes 
among  other  things  our  Ferro  Profit-Sharing 
Contract,  a  contract  which  limits  the  cost  of  your 
building  and  makes  the  interest  of  both  the 
owner  and  contractor  identical. 
Kindly  address  Dept.  B,  using  company  letterhead 


FERRCfiillCRETE 

1  CONSTRUCTION    COMPANY 

CINCINNATI-OHIO 


Concrete  for  Permanence 
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The  Atlanta  Warehouse,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  it  will  app-ar  when  finished.  The 
entire  building  will  cover  40  acres.  It  was  designed  by  Engitiec  r  Arthur 
Tufts  of  Atlanta — -roofing  contracts  awarded  the  Walker  Roofing  Co.  The 
ventilators  and  all  shert  mi  tal  work  are  of  Armco  Iron,  installed  by  the 
Bowman-Dozicr  Mfg.  Co.  of  Atlanta. 


The  Importance  of  Armco  Iron  Increases  with  the  Area  of  the  Installation 


Forty  acres  served  by  Armco  Iron  Ventilators! 
Hundreds  of  them  will  stud  the  vast  poof  of  the 
Atlanta  Warehouse — the  largest  cotton  storage 
and  compressing  plant  in  the  world — typical,  in 
its  completeness  and  perfection,  of  the  splendid 


industrial  growth  of  the  wonderful  New  South. 
Here — as  in  many  other  gigantic  structures — 
the  investment  of  millions  is  safeguarded  and 
made  profitable  through  the  lasting  quality  of 
Armco  Iron. 


ARMCO  IRON 

Resists  Rust 


— because  it  is  pure.  And  because  it  is 
even.  The  slow  and  thorough  processes 
by  which  it  is  made  eliminate  practically 
all  impurities  and  foreign  substances — 
even  to  the  tiny  gas  bubbles  and  pockets, 
which  could  cause  cracks  and  blisters.  It 
is  subjected  to  long  and  careful  annealing 
— to  make  it  uniform  and  dense  in  texture. 
In  every  stage  it  is  rigidly  inspected,  and 
sheets  and  plates  are  rejected  for  imper- 
fections so  slight  as  to  be  wholly  disre- 
garded in  ordinary  practice. 


This  purity  and  evenness  of  Armco 
(American  Ingot)  Iron  give  it  the  highest 
known  degree  of  rust- resistance;  make  it 
work  smoothly  and  weld  perfectly;  pre- 
vent waste  in  manufacture,  and  assure  last- 
ing efficiency  and  economy  in  Armco 
Iron  products. 

And  these  products  are  innumerable. 
They  range  from  enameled  table  tops  to 
million  gallon  gas  tanks — corrugated  cul- 
verts, locomotive  jackets,  window  frames 
and  sash,  fencing,  silos,  flumes,  safes,  ash 
cans,  coffins,  metal  lath  and  roofing. 


Some  typical  Armco  Iron  product 
manufacturers  are  The  Chattanooga 
Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  makers  of  a  remarkable  line 
of  porcelain  enameled  products;  The 
Welded  Steel  Barrel  Corporation  of 
Detroit,  gasoline  tanks  and  welded  bar- 
rels ;  and  The  Gen- 
eral l1  ireproofing 
Co.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Her- 
ringbone Met- 
al Lath. 


f  > 


The  trade  >»'■  mark  ARMCO 
carries  the  assurance  that 
iron  bearing  that  mark  is  manufac- 
tured by  The  American  Rolling  Mill 
Company  with  the  skill,  intelligence 
and  fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts,  and  hence  can  be  depended  up- 
on to  possess  in  the  highest  decree 
the  merit  claimed  for  it. 


Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of  "The  Story  of  Armco  Iron 

It  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  by  every  manufacturer,  every  dealer,  every  housewife  in  America. 
It  tells  how  to  get  better  service  and  greater  profit  out  of  metal  products.  Write  today  for  your  copy. 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  CO.,  Box  855,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Licensed  Manufacturers  under  Patents  granted  to  The  International  Metal  Products  Company 
BRANCH  OFFICES:  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  New  York,  Wash- 
ington, St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta 

Pier  No.  9,  North  River,  N.Y.   Owned  by  the  Central  R.  R.  of  New 

Jersey.    Designed  by  A.  E.  Owen,  Chief  Engineer.     700  feet  long, 

with   entire   sides   made  of  single  and  double   section   heavy   gage 

Armco  Iron  Cargo  Doors,  sup- 
plied by  J.  Edward  Ogden  Co., 

r*l   N.  Y.  C. 
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Different   in   Size 
Identical   in  Quality 

Limousine,  speedster,  tour- 
ing car,  roadster,  heavy  truck, 
light  truck  —  many  kinds  of 
cars  but  just  one  Timken 
Bearing  quality. 

One  Timken  Bearing  quality  for 
every  road  and  load. 


One  quality  in  every  Timken 
Bearing  from  the  biggest  to  the 
smallest. 

One  quality  for  wheels,  pinion, 
worm-shaft,  differential  or  trans-, 
mission. 

Quality  that  stands  up  to  the 
last  turn  of  the  wheel  and  the 
last  mile  of  the  car's  life. 

Quality  that  adds  to  the  quality 
of  the  highest-grade,  best-built 
car  ever  turned  out  of  a  shop. 

Such  is  the  quality  of  Timken 
Bearings.  It  costs  more  to  pro- 
duce— but  it  yields  more  in,  satis- 
faction to  both  car  builder  and 
car  owner. 


c57    THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Canton,  Ohio 


t 
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4*  PUTS  YOU 

CICO 

Wl 


CICO-wise  means 
the  elimination  of  every 
perplexing  pasting  problem  that  w 
ever  poked  its  head  above  the 
edge  of  your  desk.  This  new 
liquid  paste  for  home  or  office 
has  banished  the  splashy  water 
well,  the  hardened  lumps — all  the 
muss  and  fuss.    It  is  one  of 

Carter  Inx 

Quality  Products 

Four  cents  will  bring  you  our  introduc- 
tory size  bottle  of  CICO  Paste.  Send 
for  your  bottle  today. 
Stick*  Best  When  Spread  Thin 
Adj  ustable  brush  holder  keeps  jar  tightly 
closed — no  cap  to  turn  every  time  you 
use  CICO.  Stationers  sell  CICO  in 
convenient  45c  and  25c  refill  desk  jar* 
(as  shown).  Also  in  spreader  tubes  and 
bottles.  Send  a  couple  of  stamps  and 
your  name  and  address.  Get  ClCO- 
wise  now. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO. 

Boston  New  York 

Chicago  Montreal 

[g  Also  Manufacturers  of 
Carter's  Type- 
writer Ribbons 
and  Carbons 


ir  Pronounced 
"Sy-ko" 


^% 
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L»|st  wt 


TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  ANU  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Aylmer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 


An    intensely    intimate, 
helpful  and  reliable  ex- 
planation  of    the    most 
vital  of  all  subjects 

*^— ^~ M— ^™^  pm 


Expectant 
Motherhood 


A  new  book  by  J.  W. 
Ballantyne,  M.D..  Phy- 
sician to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital, 
Edinburgh 

This  important  new  book  explains  the 
hygienic  rules  which  the  parents,  and  espe- 
cially the  mother,  must  obey  if  their  child 
is  to  come  into  the  world  well  and  strong. 
Dr.  Ballantyne,  as  physician  to  the  Royal 
Maternity  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  is  able  to 
write  on  this  subject  with  authority.  He 
not  only  tells  the  expectant  mother  what 
she  ought  to  do  and  ought  not  to  do,  but, 
with  singular  clearness  and  charm,  explains 
the  physiological  reasons  for  the  directions  he 
gives.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  unique. 
A  large  book  of  almost  300 page 1.  $1.50  net\ 
by  mail  $1. 61 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 


tie  urging.  She  is  passionately  interested 
in  Mm;  so  interested  that  when  she  talks 
her  gray  eyes  flash  and  sparkle,  there  is 
constant  interplay  between  her  mobile 
brows  and  lips,  and  at  every  other  sentence 
she  nods  or  tosses  her  well-shaped  head, 
with  its  crop  of  short,  wavy,  iron-gray 
hair  so  like  Rosa  Bonheur's. 

"  Pithecanthropos  " — she  would  call  him 
nothing  less  polysyllabic — "walked  up- 
right, like  any  man,  except  that  he  sagged 
in  a  little  at  the  knees.  We  know  this  from 
the  shape  of  the  big  thigh-bone  that  was 
found.  And  because  he  walked  upright  he 
undoubtedly  had  learned  the  use  of  his 
hands.  We  have  not  found  the  bones  of 
the  hand,  and  so  we  can  not  tell  if  it  was  the 
typical  monkey  member,  with  two  bones 
in  the  little  finger  instead  of  three  and  an 
inordinately  long  distance  from  the  wrist 
to  the  fingers.  But  Pithecanthropos  could 
use  it." 


He  must  have  known  something  of 
weapons  and  their  uses,  we  learn,  for  even 
the  anthropoid  apes  use  weapons.  They 
have  always  had  the  custom  of  breaking 
off  branches  and  throwing  them  at  people 
whom  they  did  not  like.  Moreover,  adds 
Madame : 

"They  take  sticks  and  attack  their 
enemies  or  those  whom  they  wish  to  injure. 
Pithecanthropos  was  away  ahead  of  the 
ape  in  development.  Then,  too,  he  lived 
in  an  age  when  animals  were  large  and 
fierce,  and  he  must  have  had  some  defense 
other  than  flight  against  them." 

"Did  he  look  at  all  like  this?"  I  asked, 
showing  her  an  imaginary  reconstruction 
I  had  found.  It  depicted  an  exceedingly 
hairy  individual  with  a  pendulous  stomach, 
concave  back,  long  dangling  arms,  and  a 
low,  brutish  head. 

Mme.  Selenka  took  one  look  and  came 
to  the  defense  of  her  protege. 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  she  cried.  "He  was 
not.  so  ugly  as  that.  I  am  sure  he  was 
not  so  ugly.  That  looks  like  a  tramp 
pedler.  Pithecanthropos  had  considerable 
intelligence.  And  he  had  much  less  hair 
than  many  persons  think. 

"The  orang-utan,  even,  has  little  hair  on 
his  belly.  And  Pithecanthropos  had  much 
less,  since  he  was  higher  in  the  scale  of 
development.  Hair  on  his  back  he  had — 
an  overcoat  to  keep  him  warm.  But  there 
was  no  thick  coat  on  the  front  of  his  body." 

"What  was  his  head  like?"  I  asked. 

"The  skull  sloped,"  she  admitted. 
"The  eyebrows  projected  from  the  face, 
the  jaw  was  full  and  heavy,  and  the  ears 
were  slightly  pointed.  But  all  these  char- 
acteristics are  more  intensified  in  certain 
negroid  types,  which  I  myself  have  seen 
alive  at  the  present  day.  By  the  way, 
Pithecanthropos  probably  was  not,  white. 
We  do  not  know,  but  the  natives  of  Java 
are  not  now  white-skinned,  and  in  pre- 
historic ages  the  island  was  still  hot.  I 
myself,  during  my  excavations,  found 
oranges  that  had  been  turned  to  stone, 
altho  none  grow  there  now. 

"Perhaps  Pithecanthropos  knew  the  use 
of  fire,  altho  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
cook  his  food.  There  is  a  theory,  you 
know,  that  monkeys  turned  into  men 
through  a  liking  for  animal  food.  Not 
being  able  to  obtain  it  in  the  trees,  the 
nuts  and  fruit  of  which  had  contented 
their  ancestors,  the  carniverous  monkeys 
took  to  spending  more  time  on  the  ground, 
and  thus  learned  to  walk  upright  and  use 


Easy  to  Clean 

Scrupulous  cleanliness  is 
necessary  to  keep  perishable 
foods  fresh  and  healthful. 

The  snow-white,  opal  glass  lining  of 
the  McCray  Refrigerator  is  easy  to 
clean  and  absolutely  sanitary.  There 
are  no  cracks  or  crevices  for  germs  to 
multiply — the  sanitary  metal  bar 
shelves  and  the  drain  pipe  are  remov- 
able and  the  entire  interior  can  easily 
be  cleaned  spotlessly  white  in  a  few 
minutes. 

This  opal  glass  lining,  stain  proof 
and  acid  proof,  is  nearly  one-half-inch 
thick  and  is  backed  with  a  thick  felt 
lining.  It  is  practically  unbreakable. 
Opal  glass  is  the  cleanest  and  most 
sanitary  lining  known.  It  is  quickly 
cleaned  by  merely  wiping  it  off  with  a 
damp  cloth.  It  is  never  necessary  to 
scald  the  opal  glass  lined  food  com- 
partments of  a  McCray  or  wash  them 
with  soap  and  water. 

.OfttlF 

Sanitary  Refrigerators 

are  used  by  the  U.  S.  Pure  Food  Testing 
Laboratories  at  Washington;  endorsed 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  Do- 
mestic Science  Teachers,  Physicians  and 
Refrigeration  Experts. 

McCray  Refrigerators  are  built  in  a 
great  variety  of  stock  sizes,  from  $30 
up,  for  every  requirement.  Any  McCray 
can  be  arranged  for  outside  icing. 
Special  sizes  are  built  to  order  for 
particular  requirements  or  to  match 
interior  finish.     Write  for  catalog. 

No.  92  for  Residences 

No.  51  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  Restaurants 

No.  70  for  Qrocers 

No.  74  for  Florists 

No.  62  for  Meat  Markets 

McCray  Refrigerator  Co. 

724  Lake  Street  Kendall ville.  Ind. 

Agencies  in  all  principal  cities 


Mail  Coupon   for  Catalog 


McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

724  Lake  Street  Kendallville,  Ind. 

Please  send  me  Catalog  No | 

Name 

Street  


[City 


State. 
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1  'ou  have  no  part  in  the  establishment  of  gasoline 
prices.  You  must  bow  to  the  current  per  gallon 
"cost  sign"— a  high  one,  too.  But  you  can, 
however,  through  employment  of  the 

NEW  STROMBERG 
CARBURETOR 

reduce  the  cost  of  car  operation  by  reducing  the  amount  of  fuel 
consumed — by  getting  more  miles  per  gallon. 

T  he  unapproached  records  of  gasoline  economy  created  by 
the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  would  appear  miraculous  indeed 
could  they  not  be  explained  by  proper  principles  of  operation, 
and  would  bear  the  stamp  of  achievement  attained  under  most 
favorable  conditions  were  they  not  solidly  backed  by  day  after 
day  performances  of  pronounced  reduction  in  fuel  consumption 
on  all  styles  of  cars. 

Installation  of  the  New  Stromberg  Carburetor  on  any  car 
not  only  means  instant  and  decided  reduction  in  fuel  consump- 
tion, but  also  increased  speed,  easier  starting  and  more  per- 
fect acceleration. 

Write  for  full  particulars,  giving  name,  model  and  year  of 
your  car. 

STROMBERG    MOTOR   DEVICES   CO. 
Dent.  513,  64  East  25th  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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A  History  of  the  Modern  World 

Tin-  gripping  historical  story  of  the  last  hundred  years  of 
national  and  international  upheaval,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  present  great  war.  Told  by  Oscar  Browning.  M.A.,  one 
of  tl  ii  ■  u  orld  's  greatest  historians.  This  is  an  absolutel ^author- 
itative narrative  for  the  history  student;  a  source  of  enlight- 
ening explanation  for  the  man  who  wants  to  understand  pres- 
ent-day national  ambitions,  motives  and  attitudes;  a  means 
of  fascinating  entertainment  forevery  man.  woman  and  child 
in  their  reading  hours.  Written  in  the  author's  individual, 
fascinating  and  accomplished  style.  New,  inexpensive,  one- 
volume  edition.  1000  pages,  cloth  bound.  $i.oo;  ftv  mail,  $3.20. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


A  Great  Book  of  Wit 
At  A  Big  Reduction 

"There  is  a  laugh  on  every  page." 
— Louisville  Courier- Journal . 

Bhe  BLACK  CAT  CLUB 

By  James  D.  Corrothers 

Studies  of  darky   society,   presenting 
captivating  bits  of  negro  folk-lore,  stories 
of  ghosts,  hoodoos,  'possum  hunts,  love- 
making,   slavery,  etc.     Irresistible    humor    in   almost    every 
jage  causes  many  a  hearty  laugh  over  these  clever  writings. 

The  PWiCe  H*iS  Tnrou8h  an  error  in  ordering  we 

«»  «  are  overstocked  with  this  one  title, 

HI  WiayS    tfCCat  and  mustmove  it  even  at  the  great 

$fmjQ        POSl m  sacrifice    indicated   in  the   price. 

paid.     Yours  Now— While  They 
Last — Foi*  39c,  Carriage  Paid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


unchlnTJiG 
Woods* 


TAKE    LUNCH 
IN  THE  WOODS 

You  will  enjoy  your  outings  more  if  you  satisfy 
that  big,  healthy  appetite  with  cool,  clean,  fresh 
food  and  drinkables  right  out  of  a 


REFRIGERATOR 

Keeps  contents  cool  36  hours  on  a  small  lump  of  ice.  Large 
food  compartment.  Interior  is  nickel  plated  metal— outsi.ie, 
woven  reed.  Attractive,  light-weight,  durable.  Priced  as 
low  as  $5.00.    Thirty  days'  trial. 

Write  for  Booklet  IS  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

BURLINGTON     BASKET    COMPANY 
Dept.  H,       i  108  Hawkeye  Bldg.,  Burlington,  Iowa 

Dealers  :   Write  for  proposition. 


their  front  feet  as  hands.  But  I  consider 
that  theory  absurd.  It  should  apply 
equally  to  lions,  yet  they  have  never 
turned  into  men." 

And  then  Mine.  Selenka  explained  that, 
in  her  opinion,  both  pithecanthropos  and  the 
anthropoid  apes — notably  the  orang-utan — 
are  collateral  rather  than  direct  ancestors 
of  ours.  Not  our  grandfathers,  in  short, 
tho  we're  all  on  the  same  family  tree. 
"The  stock  branches  further  back,  even, 
than  the  ape,"  she  summed  up  cryptically. 

I  asked  her  if  anything  was  known 
about  the  moral  or  social  life  of  the 
"missing  link.'> 

"It  may  be  presumed  that  he  was  a  good 
family  man,"  she  told  me  with  a  twinkle. 
"For  the  orang-utan,  who  is  lower  in  the 
scale,  is  a  loyal,  if  somewhat  masterful, 
husband  to  one  mate  and  a  devoted  father 
of  his  children.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  the  pithecanthropos  practised 
polygamy." 

"Have  you  come  to  New  York  to  find 
missing  links?"  I  inquired  flippantly.  "I 
can  show  you  ever  so  many — men  who 
think  that  women  shouldn't  vote;  women 
who  think  men  are  white-slavers,  in  esse, 
or  in  posse;  persons  who  believe  all 
marriages  are  made  in  Heaven;  persons 
who  believe  all  marriages  are — the  other 
place ;  girls  who  wear  fur  collars  in  August 
— oh,  this  is  just  a  beginning." 

I  trust  there  was  no  hidden  satire  in 
Mme.  Selenka's  demure  reply.  "I  can 
only  stay  here  a  day  or  two,"  she  said, 
"for  I  am  going  to  Teneriffe  to  study  the 
psychology  of  anthropoid  apes — they  are 
so  interesting." 


SAD  BLUNDERS  IN  THE  HUMAN 
FRAME 

"\  A/E  learn  with  some  alarm  from  an 
*  *  essay  in  the  veracious  Century 
Magazine  that  our  bodies  are  far  below, 
deplorably  below,  the  easiest  standards  of 
efficiency.  One  may  feebly  offer,  perhaps, 
the  excuse  that  the  human  body  was  origi- 
nated at  a  time  when  efficiency  as  practised 
to-day  by  all  reputable  business  houses 
was  unknown,  and  consequently  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  fitted  to  exigencies  as  yet 
non-existent;  but  facts  remain  facts. 

That  we  may  know  just  how  our  bodies 
might  be  rebuilt  to  be  more  efficient, 
nothing  is  more  helpful  than  the  account 
from  this  valued  magazine.  We  are  told 
concerning  the  human  machine: 

Man  is  an  adaptive  mechanism;  no 
doubt  about  it.  In  the  good  old  cave 
days,  and  before,  when  he  used  to  swing 
from  tree  to  tree  with  his  toes,  man  had 
toes  to  swing  from  tree  to.  tree  with. 

Later,  swinging  from  tree  to  tree  being 
considered  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  nimble,  prehensile  toes  being  of  but 
little  practical  assistance  to  the  modern 
business  man,  toes  became  static,  so  to 
speak.  Their  only  known  use  to  the  effi- 
cient man  of  the  present  is  to  feel  the  ends 
of  his  shoes. 

Believing,  then,  in  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  adapting  the  human  anatomy  to 
fit  conditions  of  to-day,  the  account  tells 
us  that,  with  a  little  patience  and  under- 
standing of  physiological  mechanics,  we 
may  yet  grow  to  be  really  worth  the  place 
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And 

You  Smother 

Your  Profits 


"This  is  a  striking  picture  and  a 
strong  title;  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
my  factory,  my  help,  my  firm.'1 

Are  you  the  man  who  talks  this 
way? 

Let's  sift  the  facts.  Unless  your 
factory  has  a  modern  system  of  ven- 
tilation, you  must  rely  entirely  upon 
the  pores  of  the  building,  cracks, 
joints  in  the  floors,  windows,  doors, 
flues    and    chimneys    to    provide    a 


necessary  renewal  of  air.  Science 
has  proved  that  ' natural' '  ventila- 
tion fails  miserably.  Just  as  soon  as 
a  modern  mechanical  system  of  ven- 
tilation is  installed  in  a  building 
there  is  a  marked  falling  off  in  ex- 
cess sick-leave;  workmen  are  more 
alert;  accidents ^are  fewer;  produc- 
tion is  increased;  employees  are 
made  happier;  and  the  quality  of 
your  product  is  improved. 


urlevanl  "itwS Heating  an<1 


(  RE.O  •  U-  SPAT-  OFF-) 

That  a  modern  system  of  ventilation  does  pay  for  it- 
self is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Sturtevant  System  has 
been  a  steady  dividend-payer  in  thousands  of  mills,  fac- 
tories, stores,   manufacturing  and  commercial  offices. 

There  are  very  few  wide-awake  owners  who  would 
not  install  a  modern  system  of  ventilation  in  their  fac- 


Washing  Systems 


tories  tomorrow  if  they  knew  one-tenth  of  the-benefits, 
advantages  and  economies  of  such  a  system. 

Can  you  in  fairness  to  yourself,  your  employees,  your 
directors,  your  stockholders,  continue  to  smother  your 
help  in  ".worn-out"  air,  which  is  the  only  kind  "natu- 
ral" ventilation  can  possibly  provide? 


Sturtevant  Gives  the  World  Health  and  Profit  out  of  Air 


II^,^-^  ^aTTfprlncrpa l-citu 

~ Lai»ef^«'f  Mannfaz-tiiKai/f  in  +  Uo\ 


es  i n T fjie^wo r I d- 
-  Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of  Fans.Fan  — . 

^Systej^aj^theKAir^Ha^dling  Ap^ratus  = 


Send  for  Book 

telling  the  commercial 
advantages  of  well-ven- 
tilated buildings.  Fac- 
tory owners  and  engi- 
neers should  write  for 
Catalogs  on  Power 
Apparatus. 
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GUARANTEED 


IN  WRITING 


5000  MILES 


Owners'  Choice 


on 

V\   THAT  a  car  owner  learns  about  tires  from  real  experience  he 
▼  V   never  forgets.     If  the  tires  the  manufacturer  supplies  him  with 
his  car  are  wanting — he   turns   to   something  better.     He   finds   the 
best — and  sticks  to  it.     And  that's  how  Ajax  Tires  are  bought. 

They  are  97%  Owners'  Choice— 97%      with  the  Ajax  Automatic  Heat-Control 
of  all  Ajax  sales  volume — picked  out  to      Device — 


take  the  place  of  former  different  tires 
because  proved  out  in  real  experience. 

So  when  you  see  a  car  with  Ajax  Tires 
on  every  wheel,  it's  safe  to  say  one  Ajax 
first  proved  what  this  tire  would  do. 
The  others  followed. 

New  Tire  Efficiency 

Thousands  are  learning  in  this  way, 
through  pitting  Ajax  against  other  tires, 
new  tire-efficiency.  They  are  finding 
Ajax  Tires  gluttons  for  punishment — 
full  of  buoyant  life — rugged  endurance. 
They're  finding  that,  without  petting  or 
babying,   Ajax   stands    up — delivers   its 

guarantee  of 
5000  miles — ; 
often  far  more. 

They  a  re  find' 
ing  too  that 
Ajax  Tires  are 
one  like  another 
— of  up-and-up 
uniform  quality. 
The  Ajax  Cure 
insures  that. 
Electricity's 
greatest  gift  to 
tire-making.  No 
chance  for 
human    error 


"The  Clock  With 
a  Trigger" 

— which  automatically  regulates,  to  a 
hair's  breadth,  the  Curing  temperature, 
and  releases  the  volume  of  terrific  heat 
not  one  second  too  soon  or  too  late. 

Ajax  Tires  can  be  Guaranteed,  in 
Writing,  5000  Miles — a  minimum  ser- 
vice pledge  that's  loyally  lived  up  to. 

.    Ajax  Tires 
Are  Registered  Tires 

That  means  we  stand  behind  every 
tire — know  it  by  number  and  by  owner's 
name — on  record  at  our  office.  Ajax 
Tires  are  Registered  from  the  first  motion 
of  manufacture  to  the  last  mile  of  bonded 
service.  Why  not  keep  tab  yourself — 
know  what  Ajax  rolls  up  in  extra  miles 
for  you  ? 

Talk  it  over  with  your  Ajax  dealer. 
He'll  tell  you  why  Ajax  Tires  are  97% 
Owners'  Choice — why  they  outlast  their 
guarantee — why  they  mean  truest  tire 
economy. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "The  Story  of 
Ajax  Tires,"  by  Horace  De  Lisser,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  Ajax  Rubber  Co.,  Inc. 


AJAX    RUBBER    COMPANY,  Inc. 


1 796- 1 798  Broadway 

Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


NEW  YORK 

Factories:   Trenton,  N.  J. 


While  Others  are  Claiming  Qualify, 
We  are  Guaranteeing  It 


we  occupy.  It  is  added  that  a  noted  effi- 
ciency  engineer,  -whose  name  the  account 
considerately  withholds,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, has  gone;  over  the  human  organiza- 
tion in  great  detail,  and  reports  briefly  the 
following  suggestions  for  improvements  on 
strictly  efficient  principles: 

1.  It  is  ridiculous  for  bones  to  be  made 
of  bone.  Reinforced  concrete,  with  steel 
hinges  at  the  joints,  would  be  more  ser- 
viceable. 

2.  White  is  not  a  good  color  for  the 
skin,  and  skin  is  a  poor  material  for  skin 
to  be  made  of.  A  skin  of  pale-green  rub- 
ber or  leather  would  be  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  wouldn't  show  the  dirt,  and  would 
last  a  lifetime. 

3.  It  is  absurd  to  have  two  eyes  in  front 
when  one  would  do.  One  eye  should  be 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  head.  Better 
still,  a  third  eye  could  easily  be  developed. 
If  a  man  tried  constantly  to  see  with  the 
back  of  bis  head,  in  a  few  generations  a 
third  eye  would  undoubtedly  sprout  there. 

4.  At  present  the  head  can  turn  only 
part  way  round.  It  would  be  much  more 
efficient  if  worked  on  a  swivel,  like  an  office- 
chair.  Then  it  could  be  revolved  rapidly. 
Also,  it  could  be  unscrewed  and  detached. 
The  hair  could  then  be  shampooed  much 
more  easily.  Also,  if  one  had  a  headache, 
he  could  unscrew  his  head  and  leave  it 
home  until  the  headache  was  over.  An 
extra  head  could  be  conveniently  carried 
in  a  Gladstone  bag  or  a  mandolin-case. 

5.  The  human  machine  is  the  only  ma- 
chine that  has  to  be  cut  open  before  it  can 
be  repaired.  The  top  of  the  head  could 
easily  be  arranged  so  it  could  be  unscrewed, 
like  the  cover  of  a  pickle-jar.  Thus  the 
brains  could  be  dusted  regularly  and  old- 
fashioned  ideas  removed  en  masse. 

6.  It  would  be  more  efficient  to  have  the 
chest  on  a  hinge,  so  it  could  be  swung  open 
like  the  bonnet  of  a  motor-car  or  the  door  of 
a  refrigerator.  The  heart,  which,  of  course 
should  be  made  of  rubber,  and  the  other 
organs,  several  of  which,  by  the  way,  might 
be  omitted  entirely,  could  then  be  examined 
and  repaired,  just  as  your  motor-car  or  your 
watch  can  be.  Your  physician  could  keep 
the  key  to  your  chest. 

7.  The  mouth  is  too  far  from  the  stom- 
ach. Food  gets  all  worn  out  traveling 
through  the  canals,  tubes,  etc.  A*  better 
place  for  the  mouth  would  be  the  small 
of  the  back.  It  would  be  out  of  the  wa\ . 
and  could  be  used,  like  the  door  of  a  fur- 
nace, for  the  introduction  of  fuel.  The 
mouth  would  not  lose  its  talking  function 
entirely.  It  could,  shout  warnings  to  per- 
sons about  to  tread  on  one's  heels. 

8.  When  the  mouth  had  been  relegated 
to  a  lower  position,  the  problem  of  talking 
might  seem  a  big  one.  But  to  an  efficiency 
engineer  it  is  simplicity  itself.  By  a  little 
perseverance  any  man  could  learn  to  talk- 
through  his  ears  and  his  nose.  Thus  he 
could  converse  constantly  at  dinner.  He 
would  not  have  to  pause  for  the  insertion 
of  food.  And  he  could  talk  to  three  per- 
sons at  once,  one  on  his  right,  one  on  his 
left,  and  the  hostess. 

9.  The  feet  should  be  made  of  rubber 
and  the  toes  cast  en  bloc.  If  the  feet  were 
made  of  rubber,  the  expression  a  "bounc- 
ing bab>  "  would  then  have  a  real  meaning. 

10.  All  limbs  should  be  detachable,  so 
that  they  could  be  removed  at  night  and 
placed  on  a  shelf  or  stood  up  in  an  um- 
brella-stand. This  would  make  it  possible 
to  effect  a  great  saving  in  the  size  of  beds. 
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Also,  in  case  any  limb,  as  for  example,  the 
funny-bone,  were  injured,  the  limb  could 
be  sent  to  the  doctor  to  be  repaired  without 
laying  up  the  entire  machine. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  suggestions 
the  efficiency  expert  made.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  now,  he  says,  is  to  figure 
out  a  way  of  installing  these  improvements 
in  the  human  machine.  He  is  now  working 
on  the  problem. 


a^^^im^ 


REVIVING   THE  FIGUREHEADS 

f  N  the  old  days,  men  carved,  painted, 
■*-  and  christened  the  figureheads  on  their 
vessels  with  an  almost  superstitious  vener- 
ation and  affection.  To  them  the  figure- 
head was  the  very  soul  of  the  ship;  it 
exprest  all  her  individuality,  it  made  the 
great  creation  of  oaken  beams  and  sail  a 
living  thing.  Then  came  steam  and  iron 
ships,  and  the  figurehead  passed.  Boats 
seemed  to  lose  much  of  their  personality 
and  become  mechanical  carriers,  with  no 
more  soul  to  them  than  a  hay-cart. 

But  the  war,  among  many  other  changes, 
has  wrought  a  revival  of  the  figurehead, 
much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  old  salts  who 
knew  of  the  early  days  "when  they  had 
wooden  ships  and  iron  men."  At  least,  we 
have  it  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
which  observes  that  the  war.  causing  many 
old-timers  to  be  brought  out  of  havens 
where  they  have  been  long  at  rest,  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  see  once  again 
on  the  seas  the  old-style  figurehead  at  the 
prow  of  a  vessel.     We  are  told: 

Old  salts  along  the  water-front  have 
lately  remarked  Avith  pleasure  the  return 
to  this  port  of  craft  adorned  with  figure- 
heads. To  them  these  tokens  of  an  old 
custom  seem  like  harbingers  of  a  revival 
of  the  days  when  American  clipper-ships 
were  supreme  upon  the  seven  seas.  Then 
no  vessel  was  complete  without  an  ap- 
propriate bow  adornment. 

The  old  sea-dog  prophesied  all  sorts  of 
dire  things  when  ship-owners  began  to 
skimp  in  the  matter  of  figureheads.  And 
he  had  tradition  to  back  up  his  belief. 

"How,"  he  would  ask,  "would  the 
Phenicians  have  sent  their  ships  of  trade 
into  unknown  seas  had  their  vessels  not 
carried  upon  their  bows  images  of  protecting 
deities?  And  even  the  ancient  Chinese 
knew  that  something  of  the  sort  was 
necessary  when  they  fashioned  great 
staring  eyes  on  either  bow." 

Succeeding  generations  of  navigators 
followed  suit,  and  as  the  old  salts  have 
always  seen  it  there  must  have  been  good 
reasons  for  perpetuating  the  practise.  And 
then  by  way  of  clinching  this  argument  it  is 
a.  matter  of  history  that  the  doughtiest  of 
our  fighting-craft  have  with  few  excep- 
tions carried  bow  ornaments  or  figureheads. 

Originally  the  frigate  Constitution  carried 
a  bust  of  Hercules  at  her  bow,  typifying 
the  strength  of  union  and  the  power  of 
law.  The  image  of  Hercules  probably 
suffered  when  Preble  carried  the  frigate 
into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  the  face  of 
the  full  fire  of  the  Turkish  forts.  Anyway, 
a  carved  Neptune  supplanted  Hercules 
about  1807.  When  Old  Ironsides  covered 
herself  with  glory  during  the  war  of  1812 
her  stem  bore  only  a  carved  scroll  or 
billet-head. 


SAFETY 

SOUND 

sbsrton: 


These  Reliable   Cars 
Wanted  Reliable   Horns 

So  their  engineers  investigated,  tested  and  proved. 
All  chose  the  Sparton.  Now  every  car  that  goes 
into  service  bearing  the  nameplate  of  one  of  these 
makers  is  equipped  with  a  Sparton  Motorhorn 
as  standard  equipment: 


Packard 

Hudson 

Haynes 

Chalmers 

Studebaker 

Pathfinder 

Winton 

White 

Owen  Magnetic 

Stutz 

Marmon 

Jackson 

Kissel 

Cole 

Marion-Hand  lev 

Mercer 

Jordan 

National 

Peerless 

Briscoe 

and  22  others 

3 


Sparton  Motorhorns  $3  to  $15 

The  Sparton  Gasoline  Vacuum  System  is 
another  achievement  in  the  direction  of 
added  efficiency  and  reliability  in  the 
operation  of  motor  cars.  It  insures  a 
plentiful  supply  of  gasoline  to  the  carbu- 
retor under  all  conditions  of  grade  and  pull. 

Sparton  Radiators  and  Radiator  Fans  are 
standard  with  the  majority  of  leading 
motor  car  manufacturers. 


THE   SPARKS-WITHINGTON    CO. 

JACKSON,  MICHIGAN  U.  S.  A. 
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The  light  that  says 

cihere  it  is! 


»* 


— when  all  other  lights  fail 

TORM -TOSSED  and  battered, 
helpless  in  a  raging  sea,  the  crew 


unable  to  launch  a  boat — such  was 
the  plight  of  the  Pio  IX,  on  the  night 
of  December  5,  1916. 

And  here  might  come  the  tragic  end  of  this 
story  but  for  Antonio  Oliver,  one  of  the  crew. 
He  remembered  his  Eveready  DAYLO,* 
strapped  it  to  his  wrist  and  with  ten  of  his  com- 
rades went  overboard,  clinging  to  a  ship's  raft. 

The  light  from  the  Enjeready  DAYLO*  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  S.  S.  Buenos  Aires.  After 
many  failures  a  boat  was  launched  and  help  sent 
to  the  exhausted  crew.  Thus  were  the  lives 
of  eleven  saved  by  the. light  that  did  not  fail — 
Eveready  DAYLO.* 

There  are  times  in  everyone's  life  when  an  Eveready  DAYLO* 
is  invaluable.  Get  yours  today.  Prices  from  75  cents  up.  At 
dealers  everywhere. 

AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co.  Long  Island  City 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 

DAYLO  is  the  winning  name  in  our  $3000  contest.  We  paid 
$3000  to  each  of  the  four  contestants  who  submitted  this  word* 


Don'taskfora  "flashlight"— get  an  Eveready  DAYLO 


when  a  fuse  blows  and 
all  other  lights  go  out 

when  the  car  stalls  on  a 
dark  road  and  the  trou- 
ble must  be  located 

when  uncanny  scratching 
in  an  unused  room 
awakes  you 

when  someone  rings  your 
door-bell  in  the  middle 
of  the  night 

when  a  storm  breaks  at 
2  A.  M.  and  the  win- 
dows must  be  closed 

when  it's  too  dark  to  see 
your  way  from  the  house 
to  the  garage 

when  a  strange  noise  in 
the  bushes  near  the 
porch  alarms  you 

when  the  baby  cries  in 
the  night. 


*UTYOUR&CAR' 


youn 

l/PM£P 


Get  our  FREE   hook  •'Where  to 

keep  the  Car."  T,  I „  ,.,..,!,. 

ro  have  your  own  private  garage 
and  save  rent.  Write  for  this  valu- 
able hook  today     it  is  FiiEE. 

WHITAKER  -  CLESSNER  CO. 

Dept.  D,      Wheeling,  W.Va. 


A^oidVlicelTrottM 


Act  now  to  prevent  the  creaking  and  squeakine 
of  your  wheels  when  hot  weather  comes  Heat 
dries  out  your  spokes  and  cause3  shrinkage 
And  loose,  shrunken  spokes  weaken  your  wheels! 

!  SPOKTITE  Prevents  Loosening 

1S.?!LSS°fkt,i,,e  *°  Sy?okes  at  hub  and  felloes.    Also 
between  felloes.  It  penetrates  the  pores,  prevents 
shrinkage  and  keeps  joints  as  tight  as 
new.  Expands  parts  already  shrunk. 
Most  auto    supply   dealers  carry 
bpoktite.   If  yours  does  not,  send 
his  name  and  $1.00  for  enough  to 
1  treat  4  wheels.    Address 

LIQUID  WHEEL  TIGHTENER  CO. 

Dept.  B,  Modesto,  California 
Sales  Offices:    Boston  —  New  York 


A  Legal  Training 
In  Two  Years 


Study  at  horned 
during  your  spare 
time  and  get  a 
thorough  legal 
tiaining  in  two 
years.  Tha.  Is  what  American  School  students  are  doing  New 
practical  and  intensely  interesting  course.  Successful  gradu- 
ates everywhere. 

VVritf  fftT  IVpW  Ttftnfc  Send  your  name  and  address 
■     ,  ne™    DBWH  today  forour  new  free  book. 

Head  a^out  tne  new  opportunities  open  to  law  trained  meo.  and 
how  you  can  fit  yourself  in  two  years.    Write  today. 


American Sclioolof  Correspondence,  Dept.    12405,  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 


about  Die  house.  Rats  will  seek 

it,  eat  it,  die  outdoors.   Easiest, 

quickest,   cleanest  way.     25c 

and  15c.    All  druggists  and 

general  stores. 

^TheRatBiscuitCo.  ^J        For 

kSprinfrfield,Ohio^^^    roaches 

■  8.A.        _^^W  andwater 

bugs   use 

Rat  Bie-Kit 

Paste  in  Tabet-2Bc. 


The  su  list  it  lit  ion  of  a  quasi-classic 
figure  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1H'4H  created 
a  furor.  Jackson  was  then  running  for 
the  Presidency  and  the  Whigs  considered 
the  change  an  outrage  and  oo  secret  was 
mad<  of  the  determination  to  mutilate  the 
offensive  figurehead.  Accordingly,  the 
commandant  of  the  navy-yard  at  Boston, 
where  the  Constitution  wras  undergoing 
extensive  repairs,  had  a  sentry  posted  near 
the  ship  every  night  and  the  marine  was 
armed  with  a  loaded  musket. 

Even  so,  one  dark  and  stormy  night  a 
youth  of  the  name  of  Dewey  got  into  the 
yard,  climbed  upon  the  ship,  and  succeeded 
in  sawing  off  the  head  of  the  distasteful 
figure,    which    he    bore    away    with    him. 
Another  head  was  carved,  and  put  in  place, 
and  secured  there  against  removal   by  an 
iron  rod  driven  down  through  it  and  buried 
deeply    in    the    supporting    trunk.      The 
Andrew  Jackson  figurehead  remained  upon 
the   Constitution  until   the  ship  was  well- 
nigh  rebuilt  some  time  in  the  '50s,  when  it 
was  removed  and  replaced  by  a  scroll  billet- 
head.      The   figure   of  Jackson   was   then 
transferred    to    the    Naval    Academy    at 
Annapolis.      No    graduate    of    the    Naval 
Academy  is  likely  ever  to  forget  the  heroic, 
stalwart  bust  that  has  weathered  scores  of 
winters    upon    its    pedestal    there.      The 
graven  image  that  once  was   the  figure- 
head of  the  old  line-of-battle  ship  Delaware, 
built  in  1820,  has  long  been  known  to  the 
midshipmen    as    "The    god   of   2.5" — the 
lowest  possible  passing  mark  in  any  sub- 
ject in  the  academic  curriculum. 

We  are  told  that  when  fearful  that  their 
examination  papers  would  fail  to  meet  this 
minimum,  disquieted  middies  would  slip 
away  to  the  shadows  of  that  grim  figure 
after  dark  and  pray  for  the  old  Indian 
chief's  favor. 

For  a  great  many  years  the  bust  has 
been  assumed  to  be  that  of  Tecumseh, 
but,  says  The  Sun: 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  that  of  Tamanend, 
the  ancient  chief  of  the  Delaware  Indians. 
In  his  day  Tamanend  was  held  in  the 
highest  veneration  by  his  people  and  his 
fame  extended  even  among  the  whites, 
who  ascribed  to  him  all  sorts  of  fabulous 
powers.  During  the  Revolutionary  War 
his  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint  and  he 
became  generally  known  as  St.  Tammany, 
the  patron  saint  of  America. 

When  the  first  of  our  so-called  coast- 
line battle-ships  were  built,  the  Indiana, 
Massachusetts,  and  Oregon,  the  bows  of 
those  vessels  were  adorned  with  the  national 
coat  of  arms  and  appropriate  supporting 
scrollwork.  .  But  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  a  sense  of  appropriateness,  chose 
to  supplement  the  bow  ornament  by  a 
heroic  figure  of  Victory,  modeled  by  a 
well-known  sculptor.  This  was  placed 
upon  the  face  of  the  forward  turret  be- 
tween the  two  big  13-inch  guns.  The 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  vessel  in  the 
service  so  distinguished. 

Unquestionably  the  U.  S.  S.  Olympia, 
Admiral  Dewey's  flag-ship  at  the  battle  of 
Manila,  is  the  most  splendidly  adorned 
cruiser  in  the  service.  The  Olympia  not 
only  boasts  a  figurehead  but,  like  the  old 
ships  of  the  line,  her  stern  is  handsomely 
ornamented  as  well.  A  master  craftsman, 
the  late  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens,  was 
responsible  for  the  design,  and  the  work 
bears  every  evidence  of  bis  skill.  The 
two  ornaments  cost  more  than   $12,000, 
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The  Armies  of  the  World  Use 
the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 


WAR  is  the  great  test  of 
any  article  of  utility. 
The  soldier's  kit  is  reduced  to 
actual  necessities. 

You  can't  imagine  a  soldier 
carrying  'round  a  strop  and 
hone. 

The  Official  Army  Regula- 
tions of  all  Countries  now  call 
for  a  clean  shave.  And  beyond 
all  question  the  Gillette  is  the 
Razor  of  the  Great  War — of 
all  the  Armies,  on  all  fronts. 

Gillette  Razors  and  Blades 
have  gone  abroad  in  a  continu- 
ous stream  of  shipments  from 
this  Country — by  thousands, 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  and 
by  millions! 

One  recent  shipment  was 
80,000  Razors  and  600,000 
dozen  Blades. 


Writefor  the  New  Gillette  Catalogue. 
See  the  thirty  styles  of  Gillette  Safety 
Razors,  $5  to  $50.  Gillette  Dealers 
everywhere. 


Milady  Decollete  is  the  dainty  little  Gil- 
lette used  by  the  nvell-groomed  woman 
to  keep  the  underarm  nvhite  and  smooth. 


They've  gone  by  Atlantic 
Passenger  Steamers  —  by 
Freight  —  by  International 
Parcels  Post.  By  first-class 
registered  mail  and  they've 
gone  as  personal  baggage  with 
passengers. 

They've  gone  by  Pacific 
Steamers  to  Japan  and  through 
Manchuria,  then  via  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway  to  Russia. 

Isn't  there  a  lesson  in  this 
for  every  man  in  America 
who  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
Gillette  Shave  ? 

We  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  man 
living  with   a  beard  to  shave  but   can 


shave  better  with  a  Gillette — if  he  will 
use  it  correctly. 

If  there  is  any  man  who  is  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  Gillette  it  is  probably 
because  he  has  not  caught  the  simple 
knack  of  using  it. 

The  Gillette  is  so  efficient  that  men 
continually  take  advantage  of  it  by 
cheating  on  the  lather. 

Be  fair  to  the  Gillette:  soften  the  beard 
with  a  thick  lather,  well  rubbed  in,  the 
same  as  you  would  with  any  other  razor. 

Insert  a  fresh  blade,  screw  the  handle 
down  tight.  Use  a  light  slanting  angle- 
stroke.  You  will  find  the  beard  slips  off 
almost  like  magic. 

Now  dash  the  face  with  cool  water 
and  pat  dry  with  a  soft  towel. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men 
just  coming  to  shaving  age.  The  Gillette 
will  help  them  to  form  good  habits — 
the  saving  of  small  sums  that  count  up 
to  big  ones — the  habit  of  getting  started 
on  time — of  doing  a  thing  perfectly  in  the 
quickest  way,  with  the  fewest  motions. 


If  You  Live  in  Canada — write  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  73 
St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal,  for  Canadian 
Catalogue  and  Prices. 


Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co. 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


I.UI 
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Prints  1000 

7  perfect  Copies 
L    TorW?  — 

Complete 


This  Low-Priced 
Duplicator 

prints  form  letters  that  are  equal  in 
r\  cry  respect  to  typewritten  originals- 
yet  there's  no  type  to  set — no  trouble — 
no  muss.  Write  the  letter  on  a  type- 
writer or  by  hand — -put  it  on  the  ma- 
chine— turn  the  handle — that's  all.  In 
twenty  minutes  a  thousand  copies  are 
ready  to  mail — and  the  cost ;  about  20c. 

DOTOSPEED 

l\STENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

printsnotices— bulletins — pri.:e  lists — announce- 
ments— for  manufacturers,  mer  hants,  archi- 
tects, churches  and  schools.  It  prints  ruled 
forms  and  illustrations.  It  does  everything  that 
any  stencil  duplicator  can  do — does  it  with  fewer 
operations — simpler — quicker- — cheaper.  And 
yet  the  price,  equipped  for  all  classes  of  work,  is 

$30  Complete 

The  Rotospeed  has  semi-automatic  feed,  self- 
adjusting  impression  roll  and  large  printing 
drum.  It  prints  on  any  weight  of  paper  and  any 
size  from  a  post  card  to  an8}-jx  16  inch  sheet. 
The  equipment  includes  one  quire  of  wax  stencil 
paper,  a  sample  of  No-Wax  Rotospeed  stencil 
paper,  ink  and  sufficient  other  supplies  for  print- 
ing a  thousand  copies  each  of  twenty-four  jobs. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial 

Test  the  Rotospeed  at  our  risk,  in  your  office — 
see  how  easy  it  is  to  operate;  how  much  it  saves 

■ —  —  —  — \     you.  Ten  days'  work  will  con- 

„,,.    „  .  .  „        \    vince  you  of  its  money-saving. 

To,  Rotospeed  Co.      \      money-making  possibilitiei 
404  West  6th  St.     \ 

Dayton,  Ohio     \         MiHl    Coupon 
Send  me  full  infor-     \  £^w  D_     11     ±. 

s        tor  Booklet 

«     and  details  of  our  lib- 

\      eral  offer,   also  sam- 

\     pies  of  forms  printed 

»      on  the    Rotospeed 

»      for  others  in  your 

\      line  of  business. 

V  The 

. .      »    Rotospeed  Co. 

\    404  West  5th  St. 
\     Dayton,  Ohio 


mation     about     the 
Rotospeed  Free  Trial 
Offer,  copy  of  booklet 
and  samples  of  work. 


Name 


Address 


Print  MY  OWN 

Cards,  circulars,  book,  paper.  Press  $5.  Lar- 
ger 518.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses,  TYPE,  cards. 
THE   PRESS    CO.    D-23-    MERIOEN.  CONN. 


Old  Glory  illuminated 
on  your  car  $t 


Show  your  colors.    Be  an 
American    now  '       Put   our 
special  electric  lighted  flag 
on  your  radiator.     Fits  any 
radiator  cap  — staff  of  best 
nickel  tubing  conceals  wire — 
connects   direct  to  head- 
lights.    Heavily  plated  dc- 
flector. 

Flag  G  in.  x  8  in.  heavy 
sill,.  Send  a  dollar  for  yours 
—  do  it  today  —  to  insure 
prompt  delivery. 

Howe  Manufacturing  Co. 

1732  So.   Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago 

DEALERS-JOBBERS 

ear  owner  wants  this 
electric  lighted  flag.     Quick 
artton  is  vital.    Sold  only  xn 
cartons  of  a  dozen.    Order 
Now 


and    ni    this   particular   have   never    been 
equaled   by  any  other  Bhip  in   our  naval 

service. 

Tho  abolition  of  the  figurehead  was 
brought  aboul  largelj  by  a  movement  to 
strip  modern  battle-erafl  of  every  useless 
feature,  and  besides  this  it  was  recognized 
i  li;i  I  t  he  somber  dress  of  gray  would  almost 
certainly  disguise  liie  how  ornament. 
However,  sailor  superstition  or  sea-tradi- 
tion can  not  be  altogether  downed.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  revival  of  the  figure- 
head in  the  British  Navy  in  the  case  of  the 
Iron  Duke,  which  carries  a  bust  of  Wel- 
lington at  her  bow. 


"KA  WAI  KUI  A  KEKELA" 

"IpEIS  is  the  tale  of  Kekela's  well,  or  the 
-*-  Ka  Wai  Kui  a  Kekela,  as  it  is  told  in 
Hawaiian  folk-lore.  Kekela  was  an  alii, 
or  chief,  and  from  the  traditions  which 
have  been  handed  down  about  him  he  was 
a  man  of  progressive  ideas  and  sound  judg- 
ment, and  had  mastered  a  primitive 
method  of  surveying  which  gave  him  an 
unfair  advantage  over  his  brother  chiefs  in 
the  matter  of  real  estate  and  boundary  dis- 
putes. In  his  most  famous  exploit,  how- 
ever, that  of  the  founding  of  the  Ka  Wai 
Kui,  he  shows  himself  in  another  light. 
He  becomes  a  benevolent  despot,  a  pug- 
nacious philanthropist,  and  a  first-class 
engineer  who  dug  through  twenty  feet  of 
hard  lava  with  no  better  tools  than  flint- 
chips  and  infinite  patience.  The  well  was 
dug  long  before  any  white  men  had  come 
to  Hawaii,  but  Richard  S.  Kelley  records 
the  tradition  in  The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific 
(Honolulu)  as  follows: 

About  four  miles  up  the  mountainside 
from  the  site  of  Ka  Wai  Kui  a  Kekela,  one 
day  in  the  old  time,  an  old  lady  sat  outside 
her  grass  house  weaving  a  mat  of  lauhala, 
the  family  dog  lying  dozing  near  by.  As  the 
day  and  the  mat  progressed,  the  old  lady, 
patiently  weaving  and  olioli-ing  to  herself, 
suddenly  became  aware  that  her  dog  was 
standing  a  short  distance  away  vigorously 
shaking  himself  to  dry  the  water  which  was 
dripping  from  his  hair-coat. 

As  no  water  other  than  that  gathered  by 
the  family  from  the  rain  was  known  to  be 
within  miles  of  the  place,  the  old  lady  was 
naturally  very  much  surprized  at  the  sud- 
den evidence  of  an  abundance  of  water 
close  by.  When  her  husband  returned 
from  his  day's  work  in  the  taro-patch  or 
fishing,  she  told  him  of  the  occurrence  and 
together  they  marveled.  The  old  man 
advised  his  wife  to  watch  the  dog  closely 
thereafter  and  find  out  where  he  went  and 
to  observe  if  he  again  returned  damp.  This 
she  did,  and,  sure  enough,  again  the  dog 
disappeared  to  return  covered  with  water, 
which  he  shook  off  vigorously  in  high  sport. 

The  old  couple  by  patience  discovered 
an  opening  in  the  lava  a  short  distance 
away  into  which  the  dog  disappeared  on  his 
now  numerous  trips  to  his  source  of  water, 
and  the}^  reported  the  facts  to  their  alii, 
Kekela.  Kekela  at  first  was  incredulous 
that  there  could  be  any  water  around  his 
section  of  the  land.  History  recorded  none 
such  and  it  seemed  like  ah  impossibility. 
However,  Kekela,  realizing  the  value  of 
such  a  find  to  his  people,  verified  the  dis- 
covery of  the  old  folks. 


Road 
Construction 

and 

Maintenance 


E.  I  Dk.  Pot  «  NtMouw  fvww  Ca 


Save  Road  Building 
Labor  and  Time 

Good  roads  are  imperative — vital. 
They  deal  with  your  personal  wel- 
fare and  the  progress — the  stability 
— the  safety  of  the  Nation.  Road 
construction  requires  labor.  Labor 
is  scarce.  Something  must  be  done. 
This  book  tells  how. 

It  covers  in  a  complete  and  practi- 
cal way  all  of  the  latest  road  building 
methods.  It  explains  the  use  of  all 
up-to-date  road  building  machinery. 
It  tells  how  to  speed  up  road  work, 
economize  in  time,  and  cut  down 
manual  labor.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  road  building  from  choice  of  loca- 
tion down  to  the  finished  road. 

It  is  written  in  a  plainly  under- 
standable style,  is  profusely  illustrated 
and  is  now  being  used  as  a  text  book 
in  many  colleges  and  universities. 

Get  This  Big  Free  Book 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of 
Good  Roads  Book  No.  615 

£.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 


SULTAN^ 
Scientific  Pumps 

for  Every  Purpose 

Each  outfit  comprises  a  complete  pumping  unit 
built  on  proven  suscessf  ul  principles  and  guaran- 
teed to  the  utmost.  Thousands  of  Sultans  in  use 
today  are  working  under  all  conditions  and  giv- 
ing perfect  satisfaction. 

You  Save  Money 

Yes,  you  actually  save  money  when  pumping 
water  with  one  of  our  unit  constructed  Sultan 
Outfits.    Built   to  last— constructed  of  the  verv 
best  material  obtainable  and  made  by  skilled  workmen 
who  have  h  d  years  of  experience  rigrht  in  our  own 
factories.     Eliminate  repair  bills-don't  experiment 
with  any  old  pump. 

The  Sultan  Way 


—  proven  and 
Wil- 


is tried  —  T 
reliable.    Whether  it's 
a  pump  for  the  house, 
farm,   summer   home, 
contractor  or  builder, 
road  or  well  work— a 
Sultan   on    the   job 
means  water   pumped 
when  and   where  you 
want  it.    Sultan  Force    _ 
Pumps,  Centrifugal,  Ro- 
tary, Deep  Well,  Diaphram, 
High   Pressure.     Write   at 
once  for  new  and  comp 
ly  illustrated  catalog. 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO.,  (Est.  in  1870) 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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WILL  PEOPLE  STARVE 

Because  You  Own  "Slacker"  Land? 


I. 


There  Are  More  Than  200,000,000  Acres  of 
"Slacker"  Land— Like  This— In  the  United 
States!    It  Will  Feed  All  the  Allied  Armies! 

BIG    INTERESTS  are   pounding   the   farmers   to    produce, 
produce,  produce.     And  that  is  right.     And  the  farmer  is 
producing.  The  farmers  of  this  country  have  spent  a  million 
dollars  with  me  personally  on  stump  pullers. 

You  who  own  land  owe  a  duty  to  this  nation !  Clear  off  that  part 
of  your  land  that  is  stump  fields — "slacker  acres"  of  the  worst  type. 

200,000,000  of  the  acres  now  waste — studded  with  stumps,  can  be 
made  to  give  forth  bounteous  crops.  Those  crops  from  waste  land 
alone  would  feed  the  world  at  war — our  nation  and  every  nation 


at  grips"  in  this  titanic  conflict, 
these  stump  acres  to  remain  idle? 

Reclaim  them — every  one  of  them ! 
of  the  nation — for  your  own  sake! 


What  right  have  you  to  allow 
Set  them  to  wcrk  for  Aie  sake 


The  Hercules  Land  Clearing 
Service  Department 


Ready — eager  to  help  you  FREE  OF 
CHARGE.  Let  me  solve  your  land 
clearing  problem  for  you. 

Now,  the  Question  Is 
Can  I  Help  You? 

I  have  an  established  department  trained 
in  the  work  of  suggesting  ways  and  means 
of  clearing  one  acre  or  one  thousand  acres 
cf  stump  land.  We  work  with  the  indi- 
vidual on  a  small  field  or  the  land  com- 
pany on  a  great  scale. 

Be  a  Patriot!  Enlist  Your  Acres! 

The  earth  beneath  your  stumps  is  virgin 
soil — the  best  land  that  seed  was  ever 
stuck   into.      A   Hercules 
will  clear  that  waste  land 
in  a  hurry.   A  man  can 


clear  an  acre  a  day  with  a  Hercules  and 
leave  the  rich  land  ready  for  the  plow — 
with  every  last  root  out  —  all  your 
"slacker"  acres  cleared  off  slick  and 
clean.  Thus,  you  add  all  those  produc- 
tive acres  to  your  holdings — just  as 
surely  as  if  you  paid  $200  an  acre  for  an 
extra  piece  of  land.  You  know  how 
land  is  going  up — up — up  in  price.  The 
profit  will  be  yours — also  the  satisfac- 
tion of  adding  your  "bit"  to  Uncle 
Sam's  agricultural  resources. 


Get  the  Facts !  Write  Me  at  Once  ! 

Give  yourself  the  opportunity  to  know 
the  facts  about  how  other  land  owners 
have  profited  through  use  of  a  Hercules. 
Besides  that,  I  want  to  save  you  big 
money  on  the  cost.  I'm  making  a  brand 
New  Special  War  Price  Offer  now.  A 
new  low  price  to  encourage  greater  land 
redemption. 


Don't  Put  this  Off—Write  Me  Today 
B.    A.    FULLER.    President 
HERCULES    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Also  manufacturers  of  the  Hercules  All-Steel  Roller  Bearing  Mine  Car  Wheels 
2601     25th    St.,   Centerville*    Iowa 
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"Doctor's  orders! 

And  it's  a  pleasure  to  obey  them!  " 

Heavy  cigars  threatened  to  knock 
this  man's  nerves  sky-high.  So  he 
went  to  a  doctor. 

''You  don't  have  to  quit,"  said  the 

doctor.       Just  cut  out  the  heavy  cigars 

that    back-fire    on    your    nerves — be 

moderate — smoke  a  milder  kind." 

"But  I  don't  like  a  mild  cigar,  doctor!  " 

"I'll  give  you  one  that  you'll  like,"  the 
doctor  replied.  "I  smoke  it  myself — the 
Girard.  It's  fragrant,  full-flavored,  satis- 
fying — and  harmless'.  " 

Girard 
Cigar      Vl 

never  gets  on  your  nerves 

So  this  man  switched  to 
Girards — switched  on  the 
doctor's  advice— and  today 
you  won't  find  a  healthier 
or  a  happier  smoker  in  the 
land. 

And  he's  only  one  of 
thousands  of  smokers  from 
coast  to  coast  who  have 
improved  health,  efficiency 
and  smoke-enjoyment  by 
switching  to  Girards.  The 
doctor  who  advised  him  is 
only  one  of  many  doctors 
who  recommend  Girards —  . 
and  better  still,  smoke  'em. 

The  Girard  is  made  of 
real  Havana  tobacco.  It 
is  age-mellowed.  It  is 
blended  in  such  a  <voay  that 
— but  Girard  flavor  can  7 
be  ^written,  it  must  be  tasted. 

Every  Girard  dealer  (and 
they  are  all  over  the  country) 
will  tell  yon  what  a  certain- 
sure  smoke-value  the  Girard 
is.  If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle  Girards,  he  can  get 
them   for   you. 

14  sizes 
10c  and  up 

The  next  time  you  step  to 
the  counter,  say     Girard!" 

Dealers — 
a  word  with  you 

If  you  are  not  handling  the 
Girard,  there  is  a  big-  busi- 
ness waiting-  for  you  in  this 
remarkable  cigar.  Drop  us 
a  line  today, 

Antonio    Roig    & 
Langsdorf 

Philadelphia 
Established  1871 


The  "Broker" 
actual  size,  10c 
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We  are  i  hen  fcold  he  succeeded  in  local  ing 
i  in  water  at  i  li«'  point  beside  I  he  old  I  rail 
four  miles  inn  Lai,  or  toward  the  sea,  frora 
the  place  where  the  <b>«  firsl  furnished  the 
old  lady  with  evidence  thai  there  was 
water  in  a  theretofore  arid  vicinity.  The 
means  which  Kekela  used  to  locate  this 
water  at  so  greai  a  distance  ha-  been  losl 
in  the  shu  flic  of  lime.  IVr  haps  Alii  Kekela, 
wise  old  chap,  added  that  to  his  store  <>! 
mysteries  to  hold  the  rabble  in  docility. 
A  n>  wa.\ ,  he  located  the  spot,  and  proceeded 
to  enact  measures  to  develop  the  -water. 
Imagine  the  concourse  of  natives  on  the 
bare  lava-jlow  being  informed  by  their 
chief  that  such  and  such  a  spot  was  the 
place  where  a  valuable  supply  of  water 
could  be  found  and  think  of  the  immensity 
of  the  task  of  digging  out  a  space  twenty 
feet  deep  and  of  ample  dimensions  through 
the  hard,  unyielding  pahoehoe  an  it  1 1  no  im- 
plements of  metal.  As  times  were  in  those 
days,  it  was  indeed  a  gigantic  undertaking. 

At  this  point  the  old  native  trail  runs 
(pate  close  to  the  coast-line  and,  excepting 
for  wells  of  very  brackish  water  at  the  few 
and  quite  widely  separated  sand  beaches, 
this  section  in  the  old  days  must  have 
been  parched  and  dry,  and  water  an  urgent 
necessity  of  travelers  along  the  roadway. 
That  there  were  a  great  many  of  these 
travelers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
this  old  trail,  for  the  most  part  over  solid 
pahoehoe  or  smooth  lava-flows,  is  plainly 
worn  down  so  that  it  can  be  easily  followed 
by  the  eye  of,  the  malihini  visitor  to  this 
day,  and  the  ancient  natives  traveling  it 
wore  only  a  protection  of  ti-leaves  en- 
twined about  their  feet.  Horses,  donkeys, 
or  other  means  of  animal  locomotion  were 
unknown  in  Hawaii  in  those  days. 

Kekela  issued  an  edict  that  all  travelers 
passing  this  spot  going  in  whatsoever 
direction  should  pay  the  toll  of  depositing 
there  an  armful  of  wahie  (wood)  His 
edict  was  iron-clad  and  enforced  at  the 
spear's  point.  Did  the  traveler  not  have 
his  armful  of  wood,  he  was  turned  back. 
Did  he  endeavor  to  force  a  passage,  he  was 
killed.  This  law  prevailed  at  this  point  for 
years  and  years,  we  are  told,  before  the 
"well"  Avas  completed.  The  forests  round 
about  gradually  became  denuded  by  people 
having  to  gather  wood,  until,  nearing  the 
completion  of  the  water-chamber,  travelers 
were  forced  to  carry  the  armful  of  wood 
for  miles,  such  had  been  the  amount  used 
in  hollowing  out  the  hole  to  reach  the 
water  through  the  rock.  The  Avood  was 
used  to  make  fires  to  heat  and  explode 
such  portions  of  the  lava  as  could  be  thus 
handled,  while  the  most  of  it  went  for 
prying  and  digging  purposes. 

After  years  of  labor  the  water-hole  was 
completed.  Then  was  found  the  opening 
to  the  subterranean  passage  through 
which  the  old  lady's  dog  is  supposed  to 
have  found  the  underground  pool  of  water 
that  had  lain  there  for  ages  undiscovered 
by  those  who  most  needed  it. 

The  water-hole  is  in  use  to  this  day  by 
travelers  on  the  old  native  ti-leaf  trail  which 
encircles  the  Island  of  Hawaii.  The  shaft 
sunk  by  Kekela  is  about  five  feet  square 
and  nearly  twenty  feet  deep,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  a  chamber  has  been 
hollowed  from  the  solid  lava.  In  the 
floor  is  a  fairly  large,  clear,  cool  pool  of 
slightly  brackish  water — the  purest  natural 
spring  in  miles  along  the  sea-coast.  At  the 
rear  wall  of  this  chamber,  Avhich  is  reached 


SOFT  as  a  ulove — rest- 
ful as  a  house  slipper 
— The    Florsheim 
Flexsole  will  give  you 
greater   comfort  than  any 
shoe  you  have  ever  had. 

Black  Kid  uppers  and  flexible, 
easy-to-bend  soles  make  this 
"Natural  Shape"  Florsheim  as 
comfortable  the  day  you  put  it 
on  as  an  old  shoe. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A 


Arab  last  — 
One  of 
many 
styles — 
$7  to  $10. 
Dealer 's 
name  and 
booklet  on 
request. 


Memory 
^  the  Basis 

hnowledae  i 


Prof, 
Henry 
Dickson, 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  bust 
ness  and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make   your   mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you 
to     concentrate,     develop    self-control, 
overcome     bashfulness,     think   on     your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    result   of    20  years*  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands. 

Writp  TnJaw   for  free  booklet  "How  to 

VYme  lOOay    Remember"    and    Copy- 

ighted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 

FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'1 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  ILL 


(ome  toW*sKinc$toft 

Work  for  the  Government.    War  con- 
ditions have  created  thousands  of  new  posi- 
tions at  big  pay  in  the  IT.  S.  Civil  Service 
at  Washington  and  elsewhere.  If  you  are  an 
American  over  18,  we  can  prepare  you  at 
~  home  to  pass  examinations.  Weareplacing 
r  hundreds.    Let  us  help  you.  Write  for  book. 
__  telling  about  jobs  open  and  how  to  qualify. 

International  Correspondence  Schoolf 
Box  4885.  Scranton,  Pa. 

STUDY  LAW3f°rdeT 

Let  us  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  at  our  ex- 
pense.that  the  Hamilton  College  of  Law  is  the  only  recog- 
nized resident  law  school  in  U.  S.  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B.— by  correspondence.  Only 
law  school  in  U.  S.  conducting  standard  resident  school 
and  giving  same  instruction,  by  mail.  Over  SOO  class- 
room lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  lawyers. 
Guarantee  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination. 
Only  law  school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and 
Public  Speaking.  School  highly  endorsed  and  recom- 
mended by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted  Law- 
yers and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely 
Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Special  30  Day-Free  Trial. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW,  1 208  Advertising  Bldg.,Chicago 
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by  erude  stone  steps  cut  into  the  shaft, 
there  opens  a  cavernous  natural  passage 
large  enough  for  a  man  to  crawl  through 
comfortablj" 

"FAITHFUL  JOHN"   IN  REAL  LIFE 

A  CENTURY  and  a  half  ago,  when 
-**-  Baron  Grimm  brought  out  the  book 
upon  which  the  childish  fancies  of  most  of 
us  were  nurtured,  his  "Fairy-Tales,"  he 
told  the  story  of  Faithful  John,  a  servant 
who  was  loyal  and  true  to  his  master,  tho 
in  the  end  he  lost  his  life  for  his  devotion. 
Not  reverses,  nor  injury,  nor  doubt,  nor 
oven  death  itself  could  restrict  his  loyalty, 
and  as  a  result  he  has  come  down  through 
time  as  the  model  of  what  the  Japanese  call 
bushido — loyalty  to  the  liege  lord. 

But  that  Faithful  John  is  not  merely  a 
mythical  individual,  whose  virtues  are 
beyond  human  imitation,  was  recently 
proved  when  the  public  discovered  Albert 
Mayder,  a  true,  living  counterpart  of  the 
servant  of  the  Grimm  tale.  Mayder  now 
lies  in  the  hospital  at  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
trying  to  recover  from  the  wastings  laid 
upon  him  by  his  devotion,  and  the  New 
York  Sun,  telling  his  story,  says: 

The  story  of  this  modern  Faithful  Joltn 
had  its  setting  in  the  "House  of  Mystery," 
a  tumble-down  cottage  on  Hudson  Heights, 
N.  J.,  just  opposite  the  entrance  to  Fair- 
view  Cemetery  and  a  bit  beyond  Dan 
Kelly's  Hill.  It  began  there  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  when  Albert  Mayder 
began  his  service,  and  it  ended  there  last 
Thursday  when  the  Rev.  Allan  MacNeill, 
minister  of  the  Union  Church  of  Ridgefield 
Park,  broke  his  way  into  the  house  to  find 
the  mistress  dead  and  the  servant  in  a  state 
of  collapse. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Albert  Mayder 
was  employed  by  James  D.  Mace,  who 
ran  an  express  business  in  New  York  and 
owned  a  home  at  Hudson  Heights.  He  did 
odd  jobs  about  the  home,  raising  vege- 
tables in  the  garden,  feeding  a  coopful  of 
chickens,  and  driving  his  employer  to  and 
from  the  New  York  train  every  day.  He 
was  a  little  man,  but  husky,  and  he  had 
been  a  sailor  at  one  time.  So  devoted  was 
he  and  so  far  beyond  suspicion  that  when 
Mace  was  dying  in  1906  he  called  Mayder 
to  him. 

"I  want  you  to  take  care  of  the  Mrs.," 
he  said,  and  Faithful  John  promised. 

Mrs.  Mace,  the  story  explains,  was  then 
an  invalid/about  seventy  years  of  age,  and, 
tho  Mayder  does  not  know  his  own  age 
exactly,  he  guesses  that  he  was  but  a  year 
or  two  younger.  There  had  been  many 
family  troubles,  financial  reverses,  disap- 
pointments, and  because  of  them  all  the 
aged  woman  preferred  to  go  into  the  re- 
tirement of  a  recluse.  And  Faithful  John, 
because  he  was  Faithful  John,  went  with 
her.     The  tale  continues: 

From  the  day  of  her  husband's  funeral 
she  was  never  seen  to  leave  her  home.  No 
friends  ever  visited  her.  Gradually  there 
grew  up  about  her  and  the  old  house  an 
air  that  gave  it  its  name — "The  House  of 
Mystery."  Few  even  knew  that  the  place 
was    inhabited.      Some    believed    it    was 
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u/^*  UESS  you  see  a  good  many  of  those  towels  in  your  travels, 
^-J  don't  you,  Jack  ?" 

"Sure.  I  see  more  ScotTissue  Towels  every  trip.  I  like 
them,  too." 

'You  do?  Well,  I  never  found  papertowels  very  satisfactory." 

"Then  you've  never  tried  ScotTissue  Towels.  I've  used 
paper  towels,  too,  that  were  absolutely  worthless  but,  believe 
me,  these  are  different." 

"You'll  have  to  show  me." 

"All  right;  watch  me.  Maybe  you  don't  even  know  how  to 
use  a  ScotTissue  Towel.  Always  keep  it  folded,  just  the  way 
it  comes  from  the  cabinet,  and  then  don't  start  in  the  middle. 
Begin  at  the  end.  See  !  Just  lay  it  against  your  wet  hands. 
Notice  how  quickly  that  absorbent  texture  takes  up  the  water! 
Like  that.  My  hands  are  almost  dry  now  and  there's  half  of 
the  towel  left  to  finish  up  on." 

"I  never  saw  a  paper  towel  work  like  that  before." 

"No,  and  no  paper  towel  except  the  ScotTissue  will.  They're 
just  so  blamed  clean  and  sanitary  you  can't  help  but  like  the 
idea  right  from  the  beginning.  And,  when  you  find  out  how 
nice  and  soft  they  feel  to  your  skin  and  how  thoroughly  they 
dry  your  face  and  hands,  the  old  dirty  fabric  towels  aren't  in 
it  for  a  minute." 

SATISFACTION 

—  that's  what  makes  so  many  friends  for  ScotTissue  Towels.     Besides  being  the 
cleanest  towels  you  can  put  against  your  skin,  they  give  complete  satisfaction  in  use. 

The  ScotTissue  Towel  is  a  specially  manufactured  paper  texture  made  for  towel 
purposes.  It  is  not  a  substitute  or  a  makeshift  for  public  fabric  towels,  but  an  actual 
improvement  on  them — a  cleaner,  better  towel  that  gives  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

Every  ScotTissue  Towel  bears  the  special  ScotTissue  trade-mark.  Look  for  it. 
It's  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

For  all  public  and  semi-public  wash-rooms  ScotTissue  is  the  logical,  practical  and 
most  satisfactory  Towel  Service  both  for  the  user  and  owner.  Heads  of  stores,  office 
buildings,  hotels,  theatres,  restaurants,  factories,  offices,  schools  and  institutions  should 
investigate  ScotTissue  and  send  for  further  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

£cott  Paper  Company 

Originators  of  the  Paper  Towel 
Manufacturers  of  ScotTissue  Towels  and  Toilet  Paper 

727  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

1 13  E.  Ao.hD  Aronne,  CHICAGO        356  Market  Street,  SAN  FRANCISCO  30  Church  Street.  NEW  YORK 

Address  nearest  office 
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New  Beauty  for  Your  Home 

You  plan  the  interior  of  your  house  very  carefully.  Plan 
the  exterior  the  same  way.  The  selection  of  the  best 
material  for  the  outside  will  make  a  lot  of  difference  in 
beauty,  in  individuality  —  and  in  cost. 

A  new  development  to  consider  is  stucco,  beautifully 
toned  with  screenings  of  richly  colored  marbles  or  granites 
or  with  colored  gravel  or  sand.  These  are  mixed  with 
Atlas-White  Cement  in  the  finish  stucco  coat.  The 
resulting  effects  are  variegated  —  not  monotones — and 
full  of  interest,  character  and  charm. 

Your  stucco  home  will  be  reasonable  in  first  cost,  and 
will  need  almost  no  painting  or  repairs.  It  will  be  lasting, 
tire-resistant,  damp  proof,  comfortable,  cool  in  summer 
and  easy  to  heat  in  winter. 

Ask  your  architect  about  color  stucco  for  your  home. 
Send  for  our  free  book,  "  Information  for  Home  Builders", 
which  contains  illustrations  of  the  new  stucco  in  actual 
colors.     Use  the  coupon  below. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  s  ork     Chicago     Phila.    Boston    St.  Louis    Minneapolis    Des  Moines     Dayton    Savannah 

A  Has-  White  Stucco  Home 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 
IV.  S.  Phillips,  Architect 
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ATLAS  (m  WHITE 


The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 

Send  to  name  and  address  below  illustrated  book  of  Information  ior  Home  Builders.    I  expect  to  build  a 

[   ]  Home    [    ]  Bungalow    [    ]  Garage.    Check  the  one  you  expect  to  build.  t-A-s-«9-i7 
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ADDRESS. 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton, 

the  well-known  expert.  Teaches  you  in 
simple  yet  practical  style  how  to  take  care 
»f  yourself  in  the  water,  how  to  acquire 
the  various  strokes,  to  tread  water,  dive, 
float,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  rescue  drowning 
persons.  i2mo,  cloth,  profusely  illus- 
trated, $1,25;  by  mail,  $i.3J. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.Y. 


FIRST  AID  IN  CHILDBIRTH 
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Every  expectant  mother,  every  nurse,  and  every  woman 
who  hopes  some  day  to  be  a  Mother,  should  read  the 
important  new  book. 

ADVICE  TO    WOMEN 

On  the  Care  of  the  Health  Before, 
During,   and    After    Confinement 

by  Florence  Stacpoole,  Diplomate  of  the  London  Obstet- 
rical Society  and  Lecturer  to  the  British  National  Health 
Society.  Revised  to  conform  to  American  practise  by 
LydiaE.  Anderson.  R.N.,  President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Nurse  Examiners,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  book  is  the  outcome  of  years  of  practical  experience 
in  obstetrics,  and  the  authors'  advice  is  for  that  reason 
peculiarly  trust  vorthy  and  their  hints  on  how  to  meet 
emergencies  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon. 

The  Lessening  of  Pain  and  Danger  in  Childbirth 
the  prevention  of  infection,  and  the  avoidance  of  many 
discomforts  can  be  secured  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
instructions  as  to  health,  food,  exercise,  etc..  provided. 
A  complete  list  of  the  articles  required  in  confinement 
is  (riven  and  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  care 
and  feeding  of  the  new-born  infant. 

T2tno,  cloth.     Si. 25  rut;  bv  mail,  $1.37 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT  ( 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  trdin  you  quickly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  forC.  P.  A.  Examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions. 
Knowledge  of  Bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin — we  prepare  you 
from  ground  up.  Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase, 
1.1.  M.,  C.  P.  A.  (ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy),  and  large  staff  of  experts.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms. 
Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  552-HB,  Chicago,  III. 


Lend  Me  Vi  Youe 
Ice  for  30  Days 
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\  send  my  Refrigerator 
i  ontrial— freight  prepaid. 
■  Cut    ice    bills  —  keep  .  j 
I  foods  better— save  j 
]  work.     Write  for  my| 
j  easy  payment  plan. 

Whitefirost 
Refrigerator 

1  Direct  from  manufacturer. 
Round,    revolving    shelves, 
steel    built  —  insulated   with  I 
granulated  cork.      Ask    for  | 
|  catalog.     H.   L.   SMITH,    Pres. 
WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
Dept  K-6  JACKSON,  MICH,  j 


haunted.  The  front  doors  were  always 
locked,  the  windows  shuttered  closely, 
and  with  the  passing  years  the  paint  flaked 
oil'  and  i  lie  eaves  sagged.  The  garden 
wns  never  planted.  Whenever  food  was 
brought  into  the  house  it  was  Mayder  who 
carried  it   in  a  basket  from  the  stores. 

The  only  person  who  ever  broke  through 
the  shell   of  speculation  about  the  place 

was  Mr.  MacXeill.  Seven  years  ago  a 
friend  spoke  to  him  of  the  old  Mace  house 
and,  his  curiosity  and  a  bit  of  a  desire  to 
be  of  help  aroused,  the  clergyman  went 
there.  He  was  not  admitted.  Faithful, 
John  held  the  back  door  ajar  and  told  him 
no  one  could  come  in.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Mace  was  always  ill,  and  never  got  up 
before  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  only  for  an  hour  or  two. 

But  Mr.  MacNeill  wrote,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  letter  was  admitted  the  next  time 
he  called.  He  found  no  help  was  needed. 
There  was  money  enough.  Some  said  it 
came  in  regular  remittances  from  some- 
where, but  Mrs.  Mace  told  him  she  had  no 
relatives,  and  "if  she  died  she  wanted  no 
one  told." 

It  went  on  until  last  Christmas.  Then 
Mr.  MacNeill  made  another  of  his  period- 
ical visits,  and  found  everything  going  on 
as  usual,  but  both  the  old  woman  and  her 
servant  feebler  than  ever.  Then  came 
the  spell  of  severe  weather.  Last  Thursday 
a  neighbor,  one  of  those  who  knew  who 
lived  in  the  crumbling  house,  telephoned 
to  him  that  there  seemed  to  be  something 
wrong. 

He  went  immediately.  There  was  no 
answer  to  his  knock,  but  when  he  repeated 
it  several  times  he  heard  a  slight  noise  as  of 
some  one  scuffling  a  chair  across  the  room. 
He  broke  in  the  outer  storm-door,  an  inner 
door,  and  a  third  door  that  guarded  the 
back  kitchen.  Faithful  John  was  sitting, 
wrapt  in  a  couple  of  overcoats,  by  the 
stove.  He  was  trying  to  get  up,  which 
made  the  scuffling  noise,  but  was  too  weak 
to  succeed. 

"Where's  the  old  lady?"  asked  the 
clergyman. 

"Dead,"  whispered  the  servant.  "Last 
night.    And  I'm  going  to  die,  too." 

The  clergyman  had  the  remains  of  the 
recluse  taken  care  of  by  the  proper  author- 
ities, and  called  an  ambulance  to  take 
Faithful  John  to  the  hospital,  to  seek  to 
resuscitate  the  tiny  spark  of  life  that  still 
remained  in  him.  When  they  had  been 
removed,  a  search  of  the  house  told  the 
bitter  story  of  their  years  of  solitude  and 
suffering.     We  are  told: 

There  was  no  food  in  the  house.  A 
pile  of  neatly  cut  wood,  enough  to  last  a 
week,  was  piled  behind  the  stove.  But  on 
the  table  and  in  the  cupboard  there  was 
nothing  but  a  few  orange-peels  and  some 
tea.  Mayder,  when  he  had  revived  enough 
to  talk  coherently,  declared  that  they  had 
lived  nearly  two  weeks  on  bread  and  tea. 
For  three  days  there  had  been  nothing 
but  tea. 

"She  was  taken  mighty  sick  a  day  or 
two  after  New-year's,"  he  said.  "I  wanted 
to  go  get  somebody,  but  she  told  me  not  to. 
She  didn't  want  nobody  around.  Then  I 
got  sick.  I  couldn't  go  out  and  get  food. 
I  just  stayed  and  nursed  her." 

In  a  rickety  barn  back  of  the  house 
were  found  seven  hens,  so  weak  they  could 
barely  peep.  They  had  not  been  fed  for  a 
week.     The  kitchen,  manifestly,  was  the 
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1.  Drain  out  used  oil  and  sediment        2.  Fill  crank- case  with  kerosene  3.   Run  the  engine  30  seconds 
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4.    Drain  out  the  kerosene 


5.  Fill  up  with  Veedol 


6.  Make  a  test  run 


How  to  save  friction 

in  your  automobile  engine 

Make  this  road  test.    Learn  how  to  reduce  friction  between  metal  surfaces 


The  greatest  source  of  auto- 
mobile troubles  is  excess  friction 
caused  by  sediment  in  the  oil. 

Ordinary  oil  is  half  full  of  sedi- 
ment after  a  few  days'  use.  This 
black  sediment  is  oil  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  engine. 

The  sediment  increases  metal  to 
metal  friction  because  it  crowds 
out  a  large  part  of  the  liquid  oil. 
Then  the  metal  surfaces  grind  into 
each  other.  That  means  friction, 
wear  and  expense. 

You  no  longer  have  to  use  or- 
dinary oil  that  forms  sediment 
and  causes  excess  friction.  Veedol, 
the  lubricant  that  resists  heat,  pre- 
vents rapid  formation  of  sediment 
and  thus  minimizes  friction. 

The  road  test  shows  what  it 
means  to  use  this  lubricant. 

How  to  make  the  road  test 

1.  Draw  the  used  oil  from  the  crank - 
case  of  your  automobile  engine.  Notice  the 
large  amount  of  black  sediment  it  contains. 

2.  Fill  your  automobile  crank-case  with 
kerosene  to  the  correct  oil-level. 

3.  Run  the  engine  thirty  seconds  under 
its  own  power.  The  kerosene  will  clean  out 
the  crank-case,  bearings,  rings,  pins,  etc. 

4.  Drain  out  all  kerosene.  It  will  wash 
out  still  more  sediment  deposited  in  the 
engine  by  ordinary  oil. 


5.  Refill  the  crank-case  with  Veedol, 
the  new  lubricant  that  resists  heat. 

6.  Then  make  a  test  run  over  a  far^iliar 
road  including  steep  hills  and  straight,  level 
stretches.    Keep  a  careful  record  of  mileage. 

What  you  will  discover 

You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  ac- 
quired new  pick-up  and  hill-climbing 
ability.  It  will  vibrate  less.  It  will  be 
more  silent  than  before.  Your  mileage  on 
both  oil  and  gasoline  will  be  increased. 
You  will  reduce  carbon  trouble. 

All  this  is  due  to  maximum  mechanical 
efficiency  made  possible  through  Veedol. 
Veedol  gives  these  wonderful  results  be- 
caus  it  prevents  rapid  formation  of  sedi- 
ment and  minimizes  friction 
and  wear. 


86%  less  sediment 

The  two  bottles  show  the 
results  of  the  sediment  tests 
which  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Standards  uses. 

Notice  that  the  ordinary  oil 
in  the  left-hand  bottle  contains 
fully  seven  times  as  much  sedi- 
ment as  Veedol.  Both  bottles 
contain  samples  taken  after 
500  miles  of  running.  Veedol 
reduces  sediment  86%. 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil 
because  it  is  made  by  the  Faulkner 
Process — a  recent  discovery  used 
exclusively  by  this  Company. 
Ordinary  oil  cannot  be  made 
like  Veedol  and  cannot  have  the 
same  heat-resisting  and  wear- 
resisting  qualities. 


ORDINARY  OIL 
AFTER  USE 


When  you  use  Veedol  you  save  money  on 
your  gasoline  bills,  oil  bills  and  repair  bills. 

Users  of  Veedol  say  that  their  cars  not 
only  run  better  than  ever  before,  but  that  the 
cost  of  upkeep  is  reduced  $50  to  $1 1 5  a  year. 

Buy  Veedol  today 

Veedol  is  distributed  by  accessory  job- 
bers and  dealers.  Over  12,000  dealers  sell 
it.  If  you  cannot  get  Veedol,  write  for 
name  of  dealer  who  can  supply  you.  Each 
dealer  has  a  Veedol  Lubrication  Chart 
which  specifies  the  correct  grade  of  Veedol 
for  your  automobile  or  tractor,  for  both  sum  - 
mer  and  winter  use.  Buy  a  can  of  Veedol 
today — begin  now  to  get  full  efficiency  from 
your  automobile. 

Send  10c  for  new  80- 
page  book 

Send  10c  for  our  new  80 -page 
book  on  the  construction  and 
lubrication  of  automobiles, 
motor  boats,  tractors,  and  sta- 
tionary engines.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated.  No  other  book  at 
any  price  contains  so  much 
information  on  this  subject. 

Piatt  &  Washburn  Refining 
Co. 

1822  Bowling  Green  Bldg. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices 
VEEDOL        Boston  Chicago 

after  USE    Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


Use  Grease  of  Tested 
Quality 

The  Sediment  Test  shows 
you  how  far  Veedol  excels 
ordinary  oil.  Veedol  Grease 
is  equally  superior  to  ordi- 
nary grease.  There  is  a 
special  grade  of  Veedol 
Grease  for  every  purpose. 
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SDress  "Up 
yourCar! 


Give  it  the  look  of  prosperity 
you  carry  yourself. 

You'd  hate  to  be  judged  by  a 
seedy  coat  —  why  be  judged  by 
dingy  car  cushions? 

Besides,  soiled  cushions  spoil 
-clothes.  How  many  cleaner's  bills 
have  you  paid  this  season— and  how 
many  will  you  pay?  Quite  a  few, 
beyond  question,  if  you  don't  hide 
those  travel-soiled  cushions  under 


Come  now !  Does  it  pay  to  save 
a  few  dollars  at  so  high  a  price? 

You'll  be  delighted  with  your  Gordon 
Covers  when  you  get  them.  They  lie 
in  place  as  smooth  as  the  skin  and  never 
slip  or  wrinkle.  Give  a  distinctive  ap- 
pearance to  a  car  that's  had  in  no  other 
way.  Add  to  its  re-sale  value,  too, 
if  you  wish  to  turn  it  in  toward  a  newer 
model. 

Every  American  car  and  model  has  a 
Gordon  Seat  Cover  "tailored  to  fit." 
Also  covers  for  seat  backs  and  doors  and 
handsome  Top  Slips  to  make  the  outfit 
complete.  Oh!  You'll  be  proud  when 
your  car  is  "dressed  up." 

We've  a  booklet  printed  in  actual 
shades  of  browns,  tans  and  greys, 
describing  Gordon  Covers  in  26  distinc- 
tive fabrics,  and  giving  the  prices  of 
seat  covers  for  your  motor  car  in  any 
of  these  fabrics.  We  send 
this  free.     Write  for  it. 

Save  Your 
Tires 

by  protecting  them  from 
the  fatal   effects   of   sun 
heat.     Gordon   Easy  On 
Tire  Covers  are  what  you 
need  for  this.     Handsome, 
serviceable  and  by  no  means  costly. 

See  your  accessory  dealer  about  both 
seat  covers  and  tire  covers. 

The  J.  P.  Gordon  Co. 


I 


437  N.  Fourth  St. 
Columbus 


Ohio 


-ink    inhabited   room   in   the   house.      In   it 

I  In     I  wo  old    people   lived,   ate,   linn 

Mrs.  Mace  on  a  lit  tic  cot  and  Faithful  John 
on  a  pile  of  blankets  and  a  mattress  in  a 
corner,  partitioned  off,  where  he  could 
always  be  within  call. 

The  rest  of  the  rooms  had  never  been 
used.      The     douse    originally     was    a     pre- 

3entable  place  of  ten  rooms.  On  the  doors 
of  the  other  nine  the  dust  lay  in  a  heavy 
coal  that  showed  no  foot  had  stepl  inside 
for    years.       The     furniture     was    covered 

with  a  green  mold.  Cobwebs  hung  every- 
where. The  doors  had  to  be  forced  back 
on  their  rusty  hinges  before  they  would 
give  entrance. 

There  were  few  records  of  any  sort. 
A  bank-book  showing  a  deposit  of  $300 
was  on  a  table.  In  the  attic  was  a  model 
of  a  full-rigged  ship  that  Mayder  had 
carved  with  sailorlike  skill  from  a  single 
log  of  wood. 

No  one  can  be  found  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  couple.  Mayder  talks 
vaguely  of  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Mace  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  fragment  of  a  letter  signed 
by  a  Mrs.  Roberts  in  Chicago  was  found 
in  the  house.  There  was  also  a  fragment 
of  a  typewritten  letter  of  uncertain  date 
and  unknown  author,  thanking  Albert 
Mayder  for  all  he  had  done  for  the  invalid 
woman. 

Mrs.  Mace's  will  was  found.  In  it  she 
leaves  everything  to  Albert  Mayder  "for 
faithful  services."  Besides  the  $300  in  the 
bank,  the  property  on  which  the  house  is 
located  is  worth  at  least  $5,000.  If 
Faithful  John  comes  out  of  the  Hacken- 
sack  Hospital  he  will  be  well  taken  care  of. 
But  they  say  he  will  die. 


TRENCH  SUPERSTITIONS 

IT  is  told  in  the  chronicles  of  " The  White 
Company"  how  the  veteran  English 
archer,  Samkin  Aylward,  was  discovered  by 
his  comrades  one  foggy  morning  sharpen- 
ing his  sword  and  preparing  his  arrows  and 
armor  for  battle.  He  had  dreamed  of  a 
red  cow,  he  announced. 

"You  may  laugh,"  said  he,  "but  I 
only  know  that  on  the  night  before  Crecy, 
before  Poitiers,  and  before  the  great  sea- 
battle  at  Winchester,  I  dreamed  of  a  red 
cow.  To-night  the  dream  came  to  me 
again,  and  I  am  putting  a  very  keen  edge 
on  nry  sword." 

Soldiers  do  not  seem  to  have  changed 
in  the  last  five  hundred  years,  for  Tommy 
Atkins  and  his  brother  the  poilu  have 
warnings  and  superstitions  fully  as  strange 
as  Samkin's.  Some  of  these  superstitions 
are  the  little  beliefs  of  peace  given  a  new 
force  by  constant  peril,  such  as  the  notion 
common  to  the  soldier  and  the  American 
drummer  that  it  is  unlucky7  to  light  three 
cigars  with  one  match;  other  presentiments 
appear  to  have  grown  up  since  the  Avar 
began.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Liteeary 
Digest  two  poems  were  published  dealing 
with  the  most  dramatic  of  these — the 
Comrade  in  White  who  appears  after 
every  severe  battle  to  succor  the  wounded. 
Dozens  have  seen  him,  and  would  not  take 
it  kindly  if  you  suggested  they  thought 
they  saw  him.    They  are  sure  of  it.    The 


SPECIAL!  This  $150 


Standard  Visible 
Adding  Machine 


ONLY 


Has 

Total, 

Sub-Total 

and  Error  Keys 

Buy   Now— Save   $40 

Our    large    export    trade    with    neutral 

countries   is   temporarily   crippled    by  the 

war.     We    cannot    clear    our    shipments. 

Machines  are  piling  up  on  us. 

This  Model  K  Standard  Visible  Adding  and 
Listing  Machine  is  used  by  hundreds  of  big  con- 
cerns. It  has  been  their  favorite  adding  machine 
for  18  years.   It  sells,  the  world  over,  for  S150,  but 

To  relieve  our  factory  we  will  accept 

orders   for   a    short    time  at    $110.00 

f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis  or  New  York 

The  Standard  Visible  is  the  best  10-key  Adding 
Machine  made.  There  are  no  cheap  stampings 
in  it.  All  working  parts  are  machined.  It  is 
compact— easily  moved  from  table  to  desk,  yet 
it  has  a  capacity  of  90,909.999.09  —  ten  times 
greater  than  higher-priced  machines.  It  adds, 
lists  and  prints  the  result.  All  work  visible  all 
the  time. 

Terms — Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D.  subject 
to  examination.  NO  FREE  TRIAL  AT  THIS 
SPECIAL  PRICE.  On  year  guarantee.  Our 
booklet-"YOUR  POCKET  BOOK"-describes 
this  model  and  gives  names  of  many  prominent 
users.  Send  for  the  book,  but  if  you  want  a 
"Model  K"  Standard  Visible  for  $40.00  less  than 
regular  price,  write  or  wire  at  once. 

NEW  STANDARD  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

3  Park  Row  Forest  Pk.  &  Spring  Bvds. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 


Be  A  Traf  f  ic, 


Over  a  half  million  shippers  need  men 
who  know  how  to  route  shipments,  ob- 
tain shortest  mileage  and  quickest  de- 
liveries; how  to  classify  goods  and  ob- 
tain lowest  rates.  These  are  two  vital 
factors  in  business  competition.  The 
man  who  can  classify  commodities  and  figure  rout- 
ings most  economically  can  name  practically  his  own 
salary.    Concerns  gladly  pay  competent  men 

$35  to  $  1 OO  a  Week 

Many  pay  a  great  deal  more,  because  the  knowledge 
of  a  Trained  Traffic  Expert  saves  their  salaries  many 
times  over.  Train  to  enter  this  new,  uncrowded 
profession.  Positions  are  permanent;  work  is  pleas- 
ant; salary  is  large.    Give  yourself  a  chance. 

We  Train  You  By  Mail 

in  your  spare  time- at  home — while  holding  your 
present  position.  The  Laoalle  Course  is  endorsed  by 
railroads  and  big  conaerns  everywhere.  Covers  thor- 
oughly every  phase  of  shipping  and  transportation. 
Write  at  once  for  Ei;?  Free  Traffic  Book  and  full  de- 
tails*   We  will  also  send  you  a  valuable  book— 

"Ten  Years  Promotion  In  One"  FREE 

A  prominent  business  man  said— "It  would  pay 
every  ambitious  person  to  get  this  book  even  if  it 
cost  him  $5.00."  Free  with  literature  explaining  how 
easily  you  can  qualify  for  a  Big  Traffic  job. 
LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY, 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.   552-CB Chicago.  111. 
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idea  of  the  "call" — the  warning  of  im- 
pending death — is  firmly  believed  along 
the  outskirts  of  No  Man's  Land.  Let  us 
quote  some  illustrations  from  the  Cincinnati 
Times: 

"I  could  give  you  the  names  of  half 
a  dozen  men  of  my  own  compare  who 
have  had  the  call,"  said  Daniel  W.  King, 
the  young  Harvard  man,  who  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Foreign  Legion  to  a  line 
regiment  just  in  time  to  go  through  the 
entire  battle  of  Verdun.  "I  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.    It  always  means  death." 

Two  men  were  quartered  in  an  old 
stable  in  shell-range  of  the  front.  As  they 
went  to  their  quarters  one  of  them  asked 
the  other  to  select  another  place  in  which 
to  sleep  that  night.  It  was  bitterly  cold 
and  the  stable  had  been  riddled  by  previ- 
ous fire  and  the  army-blanket  under  such 
conditions  seems  as  light  as  it  seems  heavy 
when  its  owner  is  on  a  route-march. 

"Why  not  roll  up  together?"  said  the 
other  man.  "That  way  we  can  both 
keep  warm." 

"No,"  said  the  first  man.  "I  shall  be 
killed  to-night," 

The  man  who  had  received  the  warning 
went  into  the  upper  part  of  the  stable,  the 
other  pointing  out  in  utter  unbelief  of  the 
validity  of  a  call  that  the  lower  part  was 
the  warmer,  and  that  if  his  friend  were 
killed,  it  would  make  no  difference  whether 
his  death-chamber  were  warm  or  cold.  A 
shell  came  through  the  roof  at  midnight. 
It  was  a  "dud" — which  is  to  say  that  it 
did  not  explode.  The  man  who  had  been 
warned  was  killed  by  it.  If  it  had  ex- 
ploded the  other  would  probably  have 
been  killed  likewise.  As  it  was  he  was  not 
harmed. 

A  few  days  ago  the  chief  of  an  aeroplane 
section  at  the  front  felt  a  premonition 
of  death.  He  was  known  to  all  the  army 
for  his  utterly  reckless  daring.  He  liked  to 
boast  of  the  number  of  men  who  had  been 
killed  out  of  his  section.  He  was  always  the 
first  to  get  away  on  a  bombing  expedition 
and  the  last  to  return.  He  had  re- 
ceived at  least  one  decoration — accom- 
panied by  a  reprimand — for  flying  over 
the  German  lines  in  order  to  bring  down 
a  Fokker. 

"I  have  written  my  letters,"  he  said 
to  his  lieutenant.  "When  you  hear  of  my 
death  send  them  on." 

The  lieutenant  laughed  at  him.  That 
sector  of  the  line  was  quiet,  he  pointed  out. 
No  German  machine  had  been  in  the  air 
for  days.  He  might  have  been  justified  in 
his  premonition,  the  lieutenant  said,  on 
any  day  of  three  months  past.  But  now 
he  was  in  not  so  much  danger  as  he  might 
be  in  Paris  from  the  taxicabs.  That  day  a 
general  visited  the  headquarters  and  the 
chief  went  up  in  a  new  machine  to  demon- 
strate it.  Something  broke  when  he  was 
three  thousand  feet  high  and  the  machine 
fell  sidewise  like  a  stone. 

It  is  possible,  say  the  soldiers,  to  keep 
bad  fortune  from  following  an  omen  by 
the  use  of  the  proper  talisman.  The 
rabbit's  foot  is  unknown,  but  it  is  said 
that  a. -gold  coin  has  much  the  same  effect — 
why,  no  one  seems  to  know.  A  rabbit's 
foot,  of  course,  must  be  from  the  left  hind 
leg,  otherwise  it  is  good  for  nothing,  and 
according  to  a  poilu  the  efficacy  of  the 
gold  piece  depends  upon  whether  or  no  it 


Can  You  Recognize  Truth 
When  You  Read  It? 

If  you  smoke  cigars  you  can  buy  your  cigars  direct  from  our 
factory,  and  get  better  cigars  for  less  money  than  you  have  to 
pay  over  the  retail  counter. 
Do  you  believe  that? 

It's  true.     Let  us  explain  how  this  saving  is  effected. 
We  are  manufacturers  of  cigars.     We  buy  our  tobacco  in  the  market  and 
make  the  cigars  up  in  our  own  factory,  just  as  all  other  cigar  factories  do. 

But  we  do  not  sell  these  cigars  to  stores  or  to  wholesale  firms  who  job 
them  to  stores.  We  sell  our  cigars  direct  to  the  smoker,  by  the  hundred, 
wherever  he  lives. 

For  instance,  a  cigar  that  is  to  retail  over  the  counter  at 
#5.00  a  hundred  or  five  cents  each,  is  sold  by  the  factory  at 
about  #36.50  a  thousand  or  a  little  over  3^  cents  each. 

The  cigars  that  you  buy  from  us  at  $5.00  a  hundred  can 
be  better  cigars  because  instead  of  getting  #36.50  a  thousand 
for  them  we  get  #50.00  a  thousand. 

They  can  be  better  cigars.     That's  plain.     That's  mathe- 
matics, and  very  simple  mathematics  at  that. 
The  question  is,  do  we  make  them  better? 
Yes  we  do. 

We  know  it's  a  little  hard  to  believe.  The  letters  we  get 
show  how  skeptical  smokers  are.  Here's  an  extract  from  a 
letter  we  received  April  23  of  this  year. 

"I  have  tried  out  so  many  similar  propositions  and  every  time  I 
do,  I  swear  that   it  will   be  the  last  one.     I  am  hoping  that  I 
shall  not  feel  this  way  about  your  proposition,  but  really  it  does  ' 
seem  too  good  to  be  true." 

The  writer  of  that  letter  was  as  hard  to  convince  as  you 
are.  Even  when  he  had  smoked  the  cigars  and  found  them 
completely  satisfying  it  was  still  all  he  could  do  to  believe  it, 
because  he  also' writes: 

"The  first  cigar,  so  far,  is  just  what  you  say,  but  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  believe  that  the  tenth  one  I  smoke  will  be  as 
good  as  this  one.  If  it  is,  I  feel  sure  the  box  will  be  the  same, 
and  if  that  be  true,  I  will  want  lots  of  boxes." 

By  a  coincidence  the  same  mail  that  brought  that  letter 
brought  one  from  a  lawyer  in  Indiana  who  said: 

"I  have  smoked  ten  of  your  cigars  and  so  far  they  are  as  much 
alike  in  their  mild,  rich  flavor  as  so  many  bites  out  of  a  big, 
delicious  apple.  They  make  my  mild  indulgence  of  after-dinner 
smoking  a  pleasure  to  look  forward  to." 

And  in  this  same  mail  came  letters  ordering  cigars  from 
men  who  had  been  our  customers  for  from  one  to  fifteen  years. 

We  can  make  a  customer  out  of  the  man  who  believes  what 
we  say  about  our  cigars.  We  can  even  make  a  customer  out 
of  the  man  who  doesn't  believe  a  word  we  say  if  he  doubts 
us  enough  to  try  to  show  us  up — which  is  easy,  because  our 
guarantee  leaves  every  guard  down. 

Won't  you  at  least  put  as  much  faith  in  our  statements  as 
we  are  willing  to  put  in  your  judgment  of  our  cigars? 

PLEASE  READ  THIS  OFFER:  Upon  request,  we  will  send  fifty  El 
Nelsor  Cigars  on  approval,  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining  forty 
at  our  expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten  smoked  is  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  with  them  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

See,  we  leave  everything  up  to  the  cigar  and  you  are  the  final  judge. 

The  size  and  shape  of  our  El  Nelsor  cigar  is  shown  here. 

It  is  a  hand-made  cigar  with  a  filler  of  long  Cuban  grown  Havana  and 
Porto  Rico  and  wrapped  with  a  genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

Our  Shivers  Panatela,  at  the  same  price,  sold  on  the  same  terms,  is  all 
Havana  filler  with  a  Sumatra  wrapper. 

We  also  make  Clear  Havana  cigars,  both  large  and  small. 

If  you  wish,  we  will  send  you  our  catalog,  showing  the  eighteen  different 
cigars  we  make.  Now  does  this  sound  like  a  fake?  If  it  doesn't,  then  give 
our  cigars  a  trial  and  you  will  be  able  to  cut  your  cigar  bill  almost  in  half, 
and  buy  War  Bonds  with  the  saving. 

In  ordering,  please  use  business  stationery  or  give  reference  and  state 
whether  you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc.,  2056  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


v:*'o 


Shivers 
El  Nelsor 
Exact  size 
and  shape 
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The  Conaphore 

Smooth  jront  surface.    Easily  cleaned. 
Does  not  clog  nuith  dust  or  mud. 


THE  500-FT.  RANGE  TEST.     The  man  behind  a  pair  of  Conaphores  can  read  a  sign  500  ft.  from  his  car  if  it  is 
held  in  the  beam  of  light.     Notice  ample  side  light.     A  500-ft.  range  means  safety  no  matter  how  fast  you  drive. 

RANGE  500  FEET 

Without  Glare 


Every  automobile  owner  wants  a  head- 
light glass  that  gives  long  range. 

Long  range  means  safe  night  driving. 
If  your  headlights  shoot  a  beam  500  feet 
down  the  road,  there  isn't  much  chance 
you'll  crasli  into  an  unlighted  wagon,  run 
off  the  road  at  a  sharp  turn,  or  hit  a 
pedestrian.  You  can  see  ahead — and  so 
you  can  stop  or  turn  out  in  time  to  avoid 
accidents. 

But  while  you  want  long  range,  you 
do  not  want  glare.  Glaring  headlights 
blind  other  motorists  and  pedestrians. 
Accidents  result. 

The  Only  Headlight  Glass  that 
Gives  Range  Without  Glare 

The  trouble  with  most  devices  for 
cutting  out  glare  is  that  they  reduce  the 
range  and  so  are  absolutely  unsatisfactory. 

Dimmers,  "lenses,"  caps,  tilting  the 
headlights  downward,  smearing  soap  or 
paint  on  the  glass— all  these  schemes  have 
been  tried  and  have  failed  because  they 
do  not  give  the  range  the  motorists  want. 


Tilting  headlights  down  may  decrease 
glare,  but  it  also  decreases  range.  Tilt- 
ing wastes  your  light. 

The  photograph  shown  here  proves 
that  the  Conaphore  gives  your  head- 
lights a  range  of  at  least  500  feet.    All 

the  light  is  utilized. 

The  Conaphore  is  the  only  headlight 
glass  that  gives  long  range,  and  yet  has 
no  glare. 


Scientific  Design 

The  Conaphore  is  made  by  the 
Corning  Glass  Works,  largest  manufac- 
turers of  technical  glass  in  the  world. 
This  company  makes  most  of  the  signal 
glass  used  on  American  railroads. 

In  design  the  Conaphore  is  scientific, 
yet  simple.  The  patented  horizontal 
corrugations  and  cylinders  bend  down 
the  light  rays,  spread  them  out,  and 
shoot  them  along  the  road.  The  Noviol 
Glass,  of  which  the  Conaphores  are 
made,  causes  the  light  to  pierce  fog  and 


dust.      No   other    headlight  can  use  this 
patented,  golden-tint  glass. 

Made  in  Two  Kinds  of  Glass 

Conaphores  are  made  of  clear  glass  as  well  as 
Noviol  Glass.  Clear  glass  Conaphores  are 
equally  efficient  in  giving  long  range  and  elim- 
inating glare,  but  lack  the  added  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Noviol  Glass  of  eliminating 
back-glare  and  penetrating  fog  and  dust.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  Noviol. 

Easy  to  Install 

You  will  find  the  Conaphore  easy  to  install. 
Simply  take  out  the  glass  now  in  your  headlight 
and  put  the  Conaphore  in  its  place.  Sizes  are 
made  to  fit  all  cars.  In  ordering,  give  name, 
model  and  year  of  your  car,  and  diameter  of  your 
present  headlight  glass.  All  progressive  dealers 
now  sell  Conaphores.  Put  a  pair  on  your  car  today. 

PRICE  LIST 

Noviol  Glass       Per  Pair    Clear  Glass  Per  Pair 


3  to-iyi  ins.  incl.  ...$1.30 
5to6Js  ins  incl...  2.40 
7  to8K  ins.  incl  ...  3.50 
S^to  10  ins.  incl...  4.50 
10H  to  UK  ins.  incl.   6.00 


3  to  4, "s  ins.  incl.... $0.80 
5  to  6//s  ins.  incl. . . .  1.60 
7  to  8K  ins.  incl...  2.50 
8^  to  10  ins.  incl...  3.00 
10" s  to  UK  ins.  incl.   4.00 


Prices  25c  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  !  s  inch  above  6 ,'  i  inches. 

CONAPHORE  SALES  DIVISION 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc.,  Managers 
282  Madison   Avenue,    New  York   City 

CORNING   GLASS  WORKS 


No  Glare 
Range  500  Ft. 


©NAPHORE 


Pierces  Fog 
and  Dust 
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puts  the  man  into  touch  with  his  "star." 
It  is  said  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

Gold  coins  are  a  mascot  in  the  front 
lines,  a  superstition  not  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. It  was  at  first  believed  that  wounded 
men  on  whom  some  gold  was  found  would 
be  better  looked  after  by  those  who  found 
them,  and  by  degrees  the  belief  grew  up, 
especially  among  artillery,  that  a  gold  coin 
was  a  talisman  against  being  mutilated  if 
they  were  taken  prisoners,  whether  wounded 
or  not. 

The  Government's  appeals  to  have  gold 
sent  to  the  Bank  of  France  and  not  to  let  it 
fall  into  enemy  hands  in  case  of  capture 
have  since  reduced  the  amount  of  gold  at 
the  front,  but  many  keep  some  coins  as  a 
charm.  Many  men  sew  coins  touching  one 
another  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  shield 
over  the  heart. 

"Every  man  has  his  own  particular 
star,"  a  Lyons  farm-hand  said  to  Apol- 
linaire,  "but  he  must  know  it.  A  gold  coin 
is  the  only  means  to  put  you  in  com- 
munication with  your  star,  so  that  its  pro- 
tecting virtue  can  be  exercised.  I  have  a 
piece  of  gold  and  so  am  easy  in  my  mind 
I  shall  never  be  touched."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  he  was  seriously  wounded  later. 

Perhaps  he  lost  his  gold-piece! 

The  Swi  relates  another  story  which 
indicates  the  belief  that  if  the  man  does 
not  himself  believe  that  he  had  a  true 
"call"  he  will  be  saved.  It  is  possible 
to  fool  the  Unseen  Powers,  to  pull  wool 
over  their  eyes.  To  dream  of  an  autobus 
has  become  a  token  of  death,  attested  by 
the  experience  of  at  least  four  front-line 
regiments.  And  yet  a  sergeant  succeeded 
in  saving  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  dreamed 
of  an  autobus  by  the  use  of  a  clever  ruse — 
or  lie,  if  you  prefer.  As  the  anecdote  is 
told  in  The  Sun — 

A  corporal  said  he  had  dreamed  of  an 
autobus.  "How  can  that  be,"  the  ser- 
geant asked,  "when  you  have  never  been  to 
Paris  or  seen  an  autobus?"  The  corporal 
described  the  vision.  "That  an  autobus!" 
declared  the  sergeant,  altho  the  descrip- 
tion was  perfect.  "Why  that's  one  of  those 
new  machines  that  the  English  are  using. 
Don't  let  that  worry  you!"  He  didn't, 
and  lived! 

A  regiment  from  the  south  has  the 
same  belief  about  an  automobile-lorry. 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  scientifically 
minded,  a  disbelief  in  omens  does  not  pre- 
serve the  skeptic  from  their  consequences. 
On  the  contrary,  he  who  flies  in  the  face  of 
Providence  by  being  the  third  to  get  a  light 
from  one  match  is  certain  of  speedy  death. 
The  Sun  continues: 

Apollinaire  tells  how  he  was  invited 
to  mess  with  a  friend,  Second  Lieutenant 

Francois  V ,  how  this  superstition  was 

diseust  and  laughed  at  by  Francois  V , 

and  how  Francois  V happened  to  be 

the  third  to  light  his  cigaret  with  the 
same  match. 

The  morning  after  Francois  V was 

killed  five  or  six  miles  from  the  front 
lines  by  a  German  shell.  It  appears  that 
the  superstition  is  that  the  death  is  always 
of  this  nature,  as  Apollinaire  quotes  a 
captain  of  a  mixed  tirailleur  and  zouave 
regiment  as  saying: 

"It  is  not  so  much  the  death  that  fol- 


"e Busy Man's Ca 
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THE  man  of  affairs  finds  the  automobile  a  necessity.  It  saves 
his  time,  gets  him  around  quickly,  helps  him  catch  trains, 
makes  his  weekly  afternoon  of  golf  possible,  and  in  scores  of 
other  ways  increases  his  personal  efficiency  and  his  value  to  his 
business.  For  business  and  professional  men  the  motor  car  which 
best  meets  all  of  their  requirements  is  the 


^5*— *  MINUTE    MAN  SIX 

$1285 


It  is  dependable,  economical,  and 
of  befitting  quality.  It  is  neither 
too  low  priced  nor  too  ostentatious. 
Yet  it  is  complete  in  equipment 
even  to  the  extent  of  including  many 
of  the  refinements  usually  expected 
only  on  the  highest  priced  cars. 

The  economy  and  the  dependa- 
bility of  the  Lexington  Minute 
Man  Six  are  due  to  the  exclusive 


Moore  Multiple  Exhaust  System 
which  increases  usable  power 
22.8%  with  less  gasoline  and 
which,  by  getting  power  at  lower 
speeds,  saves  vibration  and  wear 
and  tear  on  engine  and  car.  At  the 
same  time  carbon  trouble  is 
reduced,  valves  last  longer,  igni- 
tion and  carburetion  are  more 
efficient. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  zvhy  a  business  man 
will  prefer  the  Lexington — and  there  are  many  others.  See 
the  Lexington  dealer  in  your  town  or  write  us. 

THE     LEXINGTON-HOWARD     CO. 


COLUMBIA    SQUARE 


CONNERSVILLE.  IND.,  U.S.A. 
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There  is 
a    really 


Stenographers 

useful  new  book  just  published  which  will 
show  you  how  to  make  more  money — it  is 
"The  Ambitious  Woman  in  Business" 
by  Eleanor  Gilbert.  It  shows  you  how  to  fit 
yourself  for  a  bigger  job.  how  to  chart  your 
strong  and  weak  points,  how  to  develop  effi- 
ciency and  be  worth  a  big  salary,  how  to  get 
a  raise,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  for  all  women  in 
business. 

Cloth,  illustrated,  400  pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.City 


MQ 


THE  WALLED  CITY 

^by  Edward  H.  Williams,  M.D.,  long  a  physician' 
in  State  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  breaks  down  the  - 
barriers  of  stone  and  iron  about  our  great  asylums 
and  tells  you  vivid  truths  of  the  pathos  and  horror 
of  this  living  death.  An  intensely  vital  and  absorb- 
ing record  of  actual  facts.  1 2 mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
$1.00;  by  mail,  $1,12. 
Kunk  &  Wnsualls  Company,  8S4  Fourth  Ave,  X<-w  York 


COURAGE— HONOR— MANLINESS 

Here  Are   Three  Books   That  Will  Inspire   These   Things  In  Your  BOY 


'The  Boy's  Book  of 

Battles" 

By  ERIC  WOOD 

Stirring  stories 
of  great  battles  on  land  and 
s,e,a-v-  True  to   historical  facts. 
INSTRUCTIVE   and    vivid 
descriptions  of  famous  battles, 
such  as:  Marathon;  Has- 
tings;   Spanish    Armada; 
1  r  if  alga  r;     Waterloo; 
'"ttysburg;   Omdurman; 
mid  many  others.  Beauti- 
fully  illustrated   in  color 
and  half-tone. 

La/ge  i2mo.  Dec- 
orated Cloth 
Cover.  $1.50 
net;  by  mail 
$1.62. 


"The  Boy  Scouts'        "The  Boy's  Book 
Roll  of  Honor"  of  Adventure" 


By  ERIC  WOOD 

The  stories  of  a  multitude  of 
scouts,  who,  true  to  their  record, 
at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb, 
have  saved  life  on  land  or  sea. 
Beautifully  illustrated.  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell,  Chief  Scout,  has  writ- 
ten Wie  foreword. 
l2tno,  Cloth.  $1.50  net;  by 
mail,  $1.62. 


By  Eric  Wood 

True  tales  of  actual  adventure 
make  up  the  many  thrilling 
chapters  of  which  this  book  is 
composed.  Man-eating  Lions  in 
East  Africa;  Roosevelt's  Ride 
for  Life ;  Sir  George  Grey  at- 
tacked by  Australian  Aborig- 
ines ;  Fire  at  Sea  on  the  stricken 
"Clydesdale";  Tracked  by 
Wolves ;  A  Leap  for  Life  ;  A 
Treacherous  Guide,  etc.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth. 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62. 


lows,  as  death  no  longer  is  a  dread. to  any 

one,  but  it  has  been  noticed  that  it  is 
;d ways  a  useless  form  of  death.  A  shell- 
splinter  in  the  trenches  or  at  best  in  the 
rear,  which  has  nothing  heroic  about  it,  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  war  which  is 
not  heroic." 


At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


"FROM  MISSOURI" 

\  A  THY  is  it  that  the  man  from  Missouri 
*  *  must  be  shown  any  more  thoroughly 
than  the  man  from  Maine,  when  the  native 
of  Maine  is  notorious  for  liking  as  much 
salt  on  his  facts  as  on  his  codfish-balls? 
There  is  a  reason,  and  it  is  related  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Representative 
L.  C.  Dyer— naturally,  of  Missouri — in 
The  Congressional  Record.    He  says: 

In  the  early  'seventies  there  lived  in  one 
of  those  wild  Nevada  mining-towns  an 
individual  of  such  rare  fighting  ability 
that  the  whole  country  knew  of  his  prowess 
and  respected  it.  He  was  king  of  the 
community  and  was  a  reign  of  terror. 
Quick  on  the  trigger,  he  had  a  row  of 
notches  on  his  gun-handle,  but  his  specialty 
was  at  a  rough-and-tumble.  He  was  a 
native  of  Arkansas  and  was  proud  of  the 
fact.  He  boasted  of  the  superiority  of 
his  native  State.  So,  as  the  name  pleased 
him,  he  was  called  "Arkansaw."  He  was 
built  like  a  puma  and  his  punch  was  like 
the  kick  of  a  mule.  "Arkansaw"  enjoyed 
the  role  of  champion  and  handed  out  his 
wares  in  large  and  severe  doses;  in  fact, 
there  were  few  men  in  the  vicinity  who  had 
not  been  licked  by  the  bully. 

One  day  there  came  into  the  saloon  a 
stranger.  A  lanky,  solemn-faced  boy  he 
was,  in  patched  and  faded  blue  overalls, 
and  a  great  floppy,  brimmed  hat.  He  was 
a  prospector  from  the  hills  and  not  a  par- 
ticularly successful  one — from  his  looks. 
"Arkansaw"  caught  sight  of  the  youth, 
who  leaned  against  a  post  so  mournfully 
watching  the  roulette,  and  saw  a  prospect . 

"You,  kid,"  said  he,  "you  want  to  be 
mighty  blamed  careful  how  you're  actin' 
around  here.     I'm  from  Arkansaw,  I  am." 

Deliberately,  the  young  fellow  cast  a 
lazy,  expressionless  glance  at  the  half- 
drunk  man  and  turned  his  attention  again 
to  the  wheel.  The  miners  moved  up  to  see 
"Arkansaw's"  latest  victim. 

"Say,  you!"  roared  the  man,  "I  say 
I'm  from  Arkansaw!" 

"Yes,"  drawled  the  stranger,  "I  heard 
you  the  first  time." 

"  Arkansaw  "  went  into  a  rage. 

"Ya  don't  know  me,  huh?  Well,  I  eat 
'em  like  you  every  morning  before  break- 
fast. I'm  an  old  she  wolf  from  Arkansaw, 
I  am,  and  the  best  two-handed  man  in 
the  country." 

For  answer,  the  youth  jerked  off  his 
coat  and  threw  his  old  hat  on  the  floor. 

"Well,  by  gosh!"  he  said,  "I'm  from 
Missouri;  you  got  to  show  me  or  I'll 
show  you!" 

"Arkansaw"  handed  his  gun  to  a  by- 
stander and  rushed.  He  was  met  with  a 
smash  on  the  jaw  that  stunned  him.  Then 
the  lanky  stranger  proceeded  to  give  the 
bad  man  a  sound  thrashing.  When  the 
combat  ended  the  youth  was  a  hero. 
The  miners  carried  him  in  triumph  through 
the  town.  Thereafter,  if  a  person  made  a 
statement  of  doubtful  veracity  some  one 
was  likely  to  assert  that  he  was  from 
Missouri  and  had  to  be  shown. 
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The  Thrift  of  the  Franklin  Car 


jtS  a  people,  Americans  have 

f-\     so    long    been    charged 

JL    JL  with    wastefulness    and 

extravagance  that  we  have  come 

to  admit  it  as  our  National  sin. 

Perhaps  the  meanest  thing 
that  has  been  said  of  us  is  that 
our  only  idea  of  economy  is  to 
do  without. 

That,  being  a  people  of  ex- 
tremes, we  can  save  only  in  the 
most  drastic  and  obvious  way. 

That  our  idea  of  reducing 
household  expenses  is  to  dis- 
charge the  help,  wear  our  old 
clothes  and  cut  the  table  where 
it  will  be  felt  the  most. 

That  we  must  either  waste 
coal  or  shut  down  the  furnace 
and  freeze. 

There  is  just  enough  truth  in 
this  indictment  to  hurt. 

Wasteful  Economy  vs.  Con- 
structive Saving  and  Use 

The  call  to  National  economy 
ought  rather  to  be  a  call  to 
National  Thrift. 

Here  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  —  with  nation-wide 
employment  and  prosperity, 
with  wages  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  with  93  5,000,000  acres 
of  tillable  land  and  unprece- 
dented returns  for  the  farmer — 
we  can  support  another  hun- 
dred-million people,  whether  in 
this  country  or  Europe,  on  what 
America  wastes,  if  we  only  apply 
brains  to  our  problems,  National 
and  individual. 

Motor  Traffic  a  Vital  Factor 
in  National  Life 

It  takes  no  brains  to  practice 
the  economy  of  doing  without. 

A  good  example  of  this  idea  of 
economy  is  the  man  who  buys 
a  heavy,  extravagant  car  and 
then  limits  its  use. 


Whatever  the  times  or  condi- 
tions, the  Franklin  owner  knows 
that  he  stands  firmly  on  a  thrift 
basis. 

That  if  all  cars  were  as  effi- 
cient as  the  Franklin,  America 
would  save  Four  Hundred  Mil- 
lion Gallons  of  gasoline  and 
#192,000,000  worth  of  tires  every 
year — without  cutting  one  mile 
off  the  stupendous  motor-car 
mileage  of  the  United  States! 

There  is  Needless  Waste  of 
Gasoline  and  Tires 

Thrift  always  implies  a  sense 
of  values. 

What  is  the  mileage  value  of  a 
gallon  of  gasoline — or  a  set  of 
tires  ? 

Do  you  realize  that  all  the 
twenty-odd  years  of  motor-car 
designing  has  never  produced 
anything  like  a  standard  of  mile- 
age for  either  gasoline  or  tires? 

That  gasoline,  worth  twenty 
miles  and  upward  in  the  scien- 
tific-light-weight Franklin,  drops 
as  low  as  nine  miles  and  even 
six  miles  in  many  another  make 
of  fine  car? 

That  while  the  Franklin  owner 
is  getting  his  ten  thousand  miles 
from  a  set  of  tires,  the  typical 
fine  car  owner  is  getting  only 
five  thousand  or  less? 

Franklin  Owners  Have  the 
Facts  on  Comparative  Costs 

Where  the  heavy  car  wastes 
gasoline  in  the  drag  of  its  dead 
weight — the  Franklin  devotes 
its  power  to  mileage. 

Where  the  heavy  car  hammers 
its  tires  out  before  their  time- 
Franklin  light  unsprung  weight 
with  flexible  construction  doubles 
the  tire  mileage  of  the  Franklin 
car. 

Study  the  Used  Car  prices! 
They  tell  the  same  facts  in  terms 


of  depreciation,  emphasizing  the 
security  of  the  Franklin  owner 
in  the  investment  value  of  his 
car. 

Under  all  circumstances  of 
road,  climate,  and  the  cost  of 
gasoline  and  tires,  the  man  with 
a  Franklin  owns  and  runs  his  car 
on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

These  factors  make  the  Frank- 
lin peculiarly  the  car  of  free  use, 
of  staunch  service,  of  small  up- 
keep, of  low  depreciation. 

Twenty  thousand  Franklin 
owners  saw  these  things  before 
there  was  any  call  to  National 
Thrift. 


Of  all  the  fine  cars,  the 
Franklin  alone  devotes 
its  qasoline  to  maximum 


mileage 


While  the  dead  weight  of 
a  less  efficient  car  cuts 
the  mileage  to  ■ 


Of  all  the  fine  cars,  the 
Franklin  alone  gets  every 
mile  out  of  a  tire  there 
is  in  it 

While  the  extravagant, 
heavy  car  hammers  the 
life  out  of  its  tires  and 
cuts  their  mileage  to  — 


Of  all  the  fine  cars,  the 
Franklin  maintains  its 
investment  value  on  a 
hUsiness  basis 

While  the  used  car  value 
of  the  average  fine  car 
drops  to 


Touring  Car  2280  lbs.  $1950.00 

Runabout  2160  lbs.     igoo.oo 

Four-pass.  Roadster    2280  lbs.     1050.00 
Cabriolet  248$  lbs.     2750.00 

Sedan  2610  lbs.     2850.00 

Brougham  2575  lbs.     2800.00 

Town  Car  2610  lbs.     5100.00 

Limousine  2620  lbs.     5100.00 

All  Prices  F.O.  B.  Syracuse 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Bottles 

Carafes 
Pitchers 
Jars,  Etc. 

Keep  Contents  Cold 

72  hours,  Hot24hours 

'Icy-Hots'*  are  the  peer 
of  all  vacuum  bottles. 
Temperature  of  con- 
tents can  not  be  affected  by 
outside  air.  Bottles  protect- 
ed against  breakage.   Abso- 
lutely sanitary.  Easily  taken 
apart.    Easy  to  clean. 

For  the  Soldier 

Give  him  an'"Icy-Hot."  It  will  give 
him  comfort.    It  may  save  his  life.    , 
COO.OOOin  use  in  British  Army.  Soldiers' 
Icy-Hot  .Bottle  No.  23,  Price  $2  prepaid. 

Special  ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 

Improved  Model  No.  881.  Light  weight, 
black  enamel  metal  case,  leather  handle. 
Complete  with  No.  43D 
Bottle    having    nickel 
shoulder  and  drinking 
cup,  $3.00  prepaid. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  I 

Look  for  the  Name 
"Icy- Hot" on  Bottom 
—  Accept  No  Substi-  , 
tute.  Sold  by  Jewelers, 
IJruggists,  Hardware  and 

Sporting  Goods  Dealers  and 

Department  Stores. 


r\ 


Pitcher 

870 


I  Motile 
23 


SendNow&Sat 

25  showing  "Icy-Hots" 
from  $1.C0  and  up. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Lunch 
Kit 
381 


Dept. 


Bottle 
22 


Swinging 
Carafe 

565 


Carafe  513 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1 .000.000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions, 
bend  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
•ent  ftee.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  biff  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
.    businessandpubliclife.  Greater 
.'  opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
I  4,?re  ■ Be  independent— bea  leader. 
'  Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.    You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
J  amtnatlon   in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according 
2   ??r    "Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
■  or  LL.  B.    conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
•  ii.  dents    enrolled.     Low    cost,    easy    terms.     Big    Law 

Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 


LaSallo   Extension  University,  Dept.  562-rB,  Chicago 
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0CK  GARDENING 

For  Amateurs 


By  H.  H. 
THOMAS 

All  about  rock  gardens,  what  they  are, 
how  cared  for.  Natural  rock  gardens,  made 
rock  gardens;  an  alphabetical  listof  allthe 
\  U  ,  best  flowers  lor  rock  gardening  with  descriptive 
\AJj/i  and  cultural  notes.  A  beautifully  colored  bookof 
almost  300  pages,  illustrated  with  12  direct  color 
photographs,  sixty-four  full-page  half-tones 
and  numerous  sketches.  Large 
12mo.  cloth  bound,  S2.00  net;  by 
mail  J2. 12. 

Funk&Wagnalls 

Company 
S54  -  SCO  Fourth 

Avenue 
Hew  York,  \.  Y. 


West  Virginia  Art. — Jason  Watson  took 
advantage  of  tho  open  weather  last  week 
to  pain.1  his  wood-shed  a  light  blue  with 
red  doors. — Lane  Recorder. 


He  Knew. — "  Oh,  come  !  come  !  "  we 
sneered.  "Did  you  ever  actually  know 
any  person  who  was  buried  alive?  " 

'  Well,"  replied  the  venerable  Mis- 
sourian,  "  I  once  had  a  second  cousin  who 
was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor." — New 
York  American. 


A  Quiet  Kentucky  Day. — There  were 
quite  a  number  of  men  on  the  streets  in  an 
intoxicated  condition — more  than  usual,  it 
appeared.  There  were  no  "  rough-necks  " 
among  them,  however,  and  the  day  passed 
very  peacefully,  except  for  the  killing  in 
1 1  enryville. — Carlisle  Mercury. 


The  Careful  Shopper 

To  buy  her  hat  took  half  a  day, 

So  careful  her  selection , 
But  when  she  tried  it  on  at  home 

It  clashed  with  her  complexion — 
If  .what  she  did  you're  guessing  at — 
We  know  she  didn't  change  the  hat. 
— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Not  Effective.— "  Now,"  said  the  doctor 
to  the  young  married  man,  "  if  you  will 
take  this  medicine,  you  will  sleep  like 
a  baby." 

The  patient  surveyed  the  prescription 
dotibtfuhy. 

'  Well,  doctor,"  he  answered,  "  if  you 
mean  like  our  baby,  I  guess  I  won't 
take  it." — Ncio  York  American. 


The  Usual  Way.—"  Time  is  precious," 
said  the  parson. 

:'  It  is,  indeed,"  rejoined  the  business 
man,  "  and  I've  wasted  an  awful  lot  of  it." 

"  By  indulging  in  foolish  pleasures,  I 
suppose?  "  suggested  the  good  man. 

'  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  other.  "  I 
wasted  most  of  it  by  being  punctual  in 
keeping  my  appointments  with  others." — 
Indianapolis  Star. 


The  Burial  of  Hopes.— F.  Peter  Dunne, 
of  Dooley  fame,  once  told  a  story  about  the 
evening  paper  in  which  Mr.  Dooley  first 
made  his  appearance — an  ill-fated  sheet 
which  the  gods  loved.  One  day,  just  before 
the  end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office  with  a 
band  playing  the  Dead  March  from  "Said." 
The  editor  and  Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with 
emotion  and  fear.  "  Can  it  be,"  they 
whispered,  "  our  subscriber?  "—Christian 
Register. 


His  Rights.—"  Why  did  you  strike  this 
man?  "  asked  the  Judge  sternly. 

"  He  called  me  a  liar,  your  honor," 
replied  the  accused. 

'  Is  that  true?  "  asked  the  Judge,  turn- 
ing to  the  man  with  the  mussed-up  face. 

"  Sure,  it's  true,"  said  the  accuser.  "  I 
called  him  a  liar  because  he  is  one,  and  I 
can  prove  it." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that?  " 
asked  the  Judge  of  tho  defendant. 

'It's  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  case, 
your  honor,"  was  the  unexpected  reply. 
"  Even  if  I  am  a  liar,  I  guess  I've  got  a, 
right  to  be  sensitive  about  it,  ain't  I?  " — 
Topeka  State  Journal. 
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AMES  -  B  ILT 

Four  -  Passenger    Cloverleaf 

In  appearance  the  Font  is  sadly  lacking.    Hundreds 

who  would   otherwise  buy  Fords  hesitate  because 

of  this. 

But  that  was  before  they  could  get  AMES-BILT 

bodies.     Look  at  the  illustration  at  the  top  of  this 

advertisement.    You  would  never  believe  that  it 

was  a  Ford. 

You  can  do  the  same  thing  with  your  Ford.     If  you 

are  getting  a  new  Ford,  buy  only  the  chassis  and 

add  an  AMES-BILT. 

If  you  already  have  a  Ford,  dress  it  up  with  one  of 

these  bodies.     It'll  make  it  look  like  a  car  costing 

many  times  the  price  of  a  Ford. 

Brief  Specifications 

Frame  :  Selected  hardwood.    All  joints  mortised,  slued  and 

screwed.     Solidly  reinforced. 

DOORS  :    Concealed  hinges.     Entrance  from  both  sides,  front 

only.  Best  quality  20 gauge  automobile  sheet  steel  throughout. 

Upholstering  :  Best  quality  M.  S.  leather,  stuffed  with  real 

curled  hair.    Deep,  luxurious  cushions. 

Body  complete  with  one  man  top,  clear  vision  windshield 

hood,  radiator  shell,  running  boards,  fenders  and  skirts. 

Order  today.    $215  complete,  F.  O.  B.  Owensboro. 
THE  F.  A.  AMES  COMPANY,  Incorporated 
5918  8rd  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  t.  S.,  Canada,  0t.  L-ritain.  Patents 

ST%S£J?SPJS£SSU.  ST0PS  M0UTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg.  Va.,  Bo*    u 


YOUR  LANGUAGE 
TELLS  WHAT  YOU  ARE 


V  V  Le.n 
A  limited  v< 
power  and  at 
supreme  con 

™  Wme 


Grenyille  Kleiser  (Famous  Speech  Special- 
ist) is  giving  a  wider  scope  in  life  to  hundreds 
of  earnest  men  and  women  through  his 
"wholly  different"  Mail  Course  in  Practical 
English  and  Mental  Efficiency. 

ENLARGE  YOUR  STOCK  OF  WORDS. 

Learn  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  right  place. 
A  limited  vocabulary  means  limited  thought,  limited 
power  and  authority.  Grenville  Kleiser  will  give  you  a 
supreme  command  of  words. 

WRITE    LETTERS,    ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AND  STORIES  THAT  MOVE  MEN 

TO  ''DO  THINGS."  The  Kleiser  Course  will  give 
you  the  fundamentals  that  lead  to  success  in  any  style 
of  literature.  It  teaches  the  kind  of  English  expressioU 
ihat  awakens  attention  and  compels  .action. 

j^  INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME  OR  BUS- 

W  W  INtaS.  There  is  scarcely  any  stronger  im- 
petus towards  promotion  and  individual  progress  in  bus- 
iness than  the  ability  to  express  yourself  in  concise, 
grammatical  English.  The  KleiserCourse  will  make  you 
aT>igger,  more  successful  man  by  giving  you  this  power. 

BE    A    MAN    OF    CULTURE    AND 

POWER.  Good  English  is  the  "  hall-mark  " 
of  a  gentleman.  It  enables  you  to  enter  good  society 
and  to  feel  at  ease  in  the  company  of  cultured  people. 
The  Kleiser  Course  in  Practical  English  will  awaken 
latent  powers  and  ambitions.  Not  only  will  it  gi^eyou 
a  command  of  language,  but  it  will  develop  personal 
magnetism,  powers  of  concentration,  will  power,  and 
build  up  a  personality  wThich  will  command  recognition 
and  advancement.  It  requires  spare  time  only,  and  is 
tree  from  involved  rules. 

I  Write  to-day  on  a  post-card  for  foil  information  and 
free  Booklet  "How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     Depl.   6.    NEW  YORK 
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Ah,  Liberty  ! — Fikst  Cow — "  It  is  going 
to  be  an  awful  summer  for  us." 

Second  Cow—"  Yes,  it  will  probably  be 
treason  to  kick  the  farm  help." — New 
York  Sun. 


The  New  Republic.—"  England  will 
soon  be  a  republic  if  she  changes  her  money 
to  dollars  and  cents." 

"  How's  that?  " 

"  Have  to  give  up  her  sovereigns." — 
The  Lamb. 


In  Oklahoma. — While  strolling  down 
love's  silvery  river  as  they  gathered  the 
sunbeams  from  the  lilacs  and  daffodils, 
and  the  melody  of  love's  sweet  song  filled 
their  every  dream,  they  saw  the  vision  of 
eternal  bliss  and  united  in  the  holy  bonds 
of  matrimony. — Byars  Enterprise. 


Why  the  Editor   Hid  in  the  Coal-bin  — 

The  Guest  Day  meeting  of  the  literary 
club  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Frazev  to-morrow  afternoon.  Mrs.  De 
Morgan  Jones,  of  Indianapolis,  will  lecture 
on  "  William  Butler  Meats  and  the  Garlic 
Revival." — Connersville  (Ind.)  Herald. 


Bonehead. — "G'wan,  nigger,  you-all ain't 
got  no  sense  nohow." 

"  Ain't  got  no  sense?  Whut's  dis  yere 
haid  for?  " 

"  Dat  thing?  Dat  ain't  no  haid,  nigger; 
dat's  jes  er  button  on  top  er  yo  body  ter 
keep  yer  backbone  from  unravelin'."  — 
The  Lamb. 


Another  Chicago  Hold-up. — A  Chicago 
business  man  found,  yesterday,  that  he 
had  overdrawn  his  bank-balance  $145;  he 
fainted.  A  doctor  was  summoned,  and 
that  set  him  back  $5  more.  Whereupon  he 
instructed  his  stenog  to  look  up  his  balance 
the  next  time  he  fainted,  and,  if  it  was 
found  overdrawn,  not  to  call  the  doctor. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Real  Reason. — The  Champion — 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  match  me  with  Pete 
Slugger.  I  weigh  fifty  pounds  more  than 
he  does;  the  match  wouldn't  draw;  there 
isn't  money  enough  in  it,  and  I  wouldn't 
lower  inyself  by  getting  into  the  same  ring 
with  him." 

His  Manager — "  I  know,  but  what 
makes  you  think  you  can't  lick  him?  " — 
Life. 


Cause  for  Divorce. — "  There  will  be 
fewer  divorces,"  she  said  to  a  reporter, 
"  when  men  treat  women  as  their  equals. 

"  '  Do  you  know  the  kind  of  wife  my 
ideal  is?  '  a  married  man  once  said  to  me. 

"  '  Of  course  I  do,'  said  I.  '  Your  ideal 
■wife  is  the  kind  that's  tickled  to  death  over 
a  birthday  present  of  a  bag  of  flour.'  " — 
Washington  Star. 


Betrayed 

The  other  night 

I  went  to  the  theater 

With  a  low-brow  friend, 

And  the  orchestra  played 

"  The  Little  Brown  Jug." 

And  he  thought 

It  was  the  national  anthem 

And  stood  up, 

And  I  did,  too, 

Darn  him. 

— Arkansas  Gazette. 


People  Generally  are  Convinced 
of  Saxon  "Six"  Superiority 


Nor  is  this  belief  in  Saxon  "Six" 
superiority  confined  to  one  part 
of  the  country.  You'll  find  it 
equally  as  strong  in  the  West  as 
in  the  East,  in  the  city  as  in  the 
country. 

But  what  are  the  specific  reasons 
that  have  led  motor  car  buyers  the 
country  over  to  this  same  clear- 
cut  conclusion? 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  factor 
in- Saxon  "Six"  success  is  the 
Saxon  "Six"  motor. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that 
uniform  torque — smooth  power- 
flow — is  the  standard  sought  by 
all  motor  car  makers. 

With  a  "less-than-six-cylinder" 
motor  there  are  naturally  inter- 
vals between  impulses  or  explo- 
sions. These  spell  vibration  and 
consequent  wear  on  the  motor 
and  parts. 


With  a  six-cylinder  motor,  how- 
ever, one  explosion  merges  smooth- 
ly into  the  next,  and  this  vibra- 
tionless  power- flow  gives  rise  to 
several  important  advantages. 

It  practically  eliminates  wear  on 
the  motor  and  parts,  gives  longer 
life  to  the  motor,  enables  higher 
maximum  speed  and  lower  mini- 
mum speed,  and  produces  nearly 
absolute  operative  quietness. 

And  best  of  all  it  adds  perceptibly 
to  the  performance  of  the  car — in 
pick-up — in  high-gear  work  and 
pulling  power. 

There  are  three  body  types  built 
on  this  Saxon  "Six"  chassis.  The 
big  Saxon  "Six"  Touring  car 
carries  five  people,  the  Saxon 
"  Six  "  Sedan  seats  five,  and  the 
Saxon  "Six"  Chummy  Roadster  is 
designed  for  four  passengers. 


(07 1) 


SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION,    DETROIT 


PARSIFAt..  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


FREE  TRIAL 

S   CEDAR 


White's  r?nE?p  Chests 


protect  the  finest  garments, 

furs,   etc.,    from    moth   and 

other  vermin.     Finest  Gift. 

tree  irtai.  v  Send  for  free  catalog  today. 

J.  A.  WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,  Box  24,  Warsaw,  111. 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


Alcohol.  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invenlion. 
No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.     3  Sizes. 


A^ 


-Alcohol  or  Gas  only  til 


§16.50-    .. 
18. SO  — Alcohol   or  Gas  only  (Gas 


12-inch  — 
16-inch 

BJ    16-inch  — $19.50  — Any  Earner  (Gasolene 
"1  21-inch  —  $22.50  —  Any  Burner  (Gasolene 

F.  0.  B.  Chicago.    Cash  with  order  only 


1.60  extra) 
1.50  extra) 
2.60  extra) 

2.50  •rtra) 


KEEP  COOL 


LAKE   BREEZE 
S77W.  Monroe  St., 


MOTOR 

Chicago 


WORKSHOP    HINTS 
For  Munition   Workers 

A  practical  handbook  for  those  contemplating  em- 
ployment as  munition  workers  in  engineering  plants, 
giving  descriptions  of  tools,  explanations  of  mechan- 
ical processes  and  operations,  and  other  useful  data 
regarding  the  manufacture  of  shells,  bombs,  car- 
tridges, etc.  Just  the  book  for  the  young  mechanic 
or  worker  in  iron  or  steel.  i2mo.  Cloth,  with  zoo 
helpful  illustrations,  by  mail,  58  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


How  To  Sell  Goods 

Over  the  Counter 


Raise  Your  Salary  by 
Boosting  Your   Sales 

No  man  in  America  knows  better  how  to  help  you 
than  S.  Roland  Hall,  famous  advertising  and  sales 
manager.  Send  83c  for  his  new  book  of  snappy, 
meaningful  ginger  talks — they  will  make  you  the  star 
salesman  of  the  store  if  vou  apply  their  teachings. 
SHORT  TALKS  ON  RETAILS  ELLING  are  fasci- 
nating, easily  read  hints  and  helps  that  put  tact  into 
your  manner  and  red  blood  into  your  sales  talk. 
"Valuable  to  all  who  have  occasion  to  sell  goods." 

Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 
"He  knows  the  art  of  modern  salesmanship." 

Philadelphia  North  American . 
Toe,  by  mail  88*.    ilmoii  200  pagei,  cloth  hound. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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Furnished  with 
Shutter  Front 
For  the  HUDSON 


The   maximum    of   automo- 
jsa,     bile  satisfaction  is  dependent 
upon  radiator  efficiency. 


HARRISON 

Original  Hexagon 

CELLULAR  RADIATOR 

The  radiator  that  is  not  only  designed  for  cool- 
ing requirements  of  each  car,  but  is  made  with 
a  peculiar  horizontal  cell  construction  that  gives  it 
great  durability  against  accidents,  and  affords  gen- 
erous water  spaces  with  exceptional  light  weight. 

Notice  its  performance  on  cars  like  the 

CHANDLER— HUDSON— HUPMOBILE 
MITCHELL— OLDSMOBILE— PEERLESS 

and  the 

GRAMM    and    FEDERAL    TRUCKS 


The  HARRISON  MFQ  Co.  Inc 

Lock  port.  N,Y, 


Delivered  y?„  FREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
log.   We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
from  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  „„°The 

'bicycle  you  6elect,  actual  riding  test 

n  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and   low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  lllkw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  big-  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

~C||f|  CYCLE    COMPANY 

kHU  Dept.  M-172  Chicago 


Agontm 
Wentae 


iniHiuiiiMiiiimiiiiiliHUMiniiiHiimimniiNHiiitiinii mini  mm  mi  hum  mini  ir, 

Oscar  Mayer's 

^frankfurters 


(IN  CANS             g*  ft-  | 

fm  j  To  introduce  them  we   <  W  | 

f  /  will  send  full  size  c»n     J^\  | 

»a/    anywhere.prepaid.for*^  \J  | 

IF TJERE  are  Frankfurters  De  Luxe — a  | 

'     ilpi-oductofOscarMayer'sinimitable  | 

skill  with  choice  meat  blends  and  spices.  _ 

Better  than  the  imported  kind.    Deli-  ■ 

cious — with  a  new  tang  and  zest.    Un-  I 

equalled  for  luncheon,  supper  or  picnic.  | 

Trv  them!  | 

Send  name  of  local  dealer  anil  38c  (stamps  ' 

or  money  order)  for  12  ounce  can.    Sufficient  | 

to  serve  three  people.                                        .  | 

OSCAR  F.  MAYER  &  BRO.,  Chicago.  111.  | 

Dealers  and  Brokers:    Write  for  i 

Special  Territory  Proposition  9 

KWifflffliWi™!TTimnnnii™nnnfnTii™imiiTnfTn  minTrinTTin 


Actual  size  of 
gummed  sticker 


PATRIOTIC  FLAG  STICKERS 

Show  your  colors.    Flag-seal  your  letters,  packages,  menus,  circulars, 
bills,  etc.    Be  for  America  first,  last  and  always. 

1000  Seals,  $1.00;  3000  Seals,  $2.00;  6000  Seals,  $3.60 

Actual  colors:    red,  white  and  blue.    Beautiful  stay-stuck  stickers.     Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.    Largest  exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world. 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  Ninth  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

May  3. — President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Balfour 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  Allied  submarine  campaign 
about  to  be  launched.  The  operations 
are  under  three  heads — the  supply  of 
food  required  by  the  Allies  for  next 
winter;  the  actual  measures  for  destroy- 
ing <7-boats,  and  the  plans  for  insuring 
a  steady  flow  of  food  and  munitions 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  whether 
that  be  six  months  or  ten  years. 

An  Administration  bill  is  introduced 
which  asks  Congress  for  absolute 
authority  to  regulate  in  its  discretion 
the  production,  distribxition,  and  prices 
of  food  and  other  necessities  during  the 
war. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  arrives  from  Europe 
to  take  charge  of  Federal  food  super- 
vision. He  says  the  submarine  menace 
is  growing  and  that  the  food  conditions 
in  Europe  are  grave. 

May  4. — Secretary  Baker  announces  that 
the  strength  of  the  first  army  organized 
under  the  selective  draft  will  be  18,538 
officers  and  528,659  men;  that  is,  18 
divisions  supplemented  by  16  regiments 
of  heavy  artillery. 

The  House  passes  a  modified  Espionage 
Bill.  It  provides  that  no  check  be  laid 
on  comment  or  criticism  on  any  fact 
or  policy,  and  leaves  it  to  the  courts  to 
determine  whether  a  newspaper  has  vio- 
lated the  censorship  and  to  punish  the 
transgression.  The  President  is  given 
power  to  determine  by  proclamation 
what  kinds  of  news  may  not  be  printed. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  confers  with  Secre- 
taries Houston,  Lane,  and  Baker,  and 
urges  private  families  to  waste  no  food. 

May  5. — Great  Britain  formally  joins  in 
the  French  request  that  the  United 
States  send  some  troops  to  France  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  United  States  and  the  Entente 
Powers  plan  that  neutrals  must  use 
their  own  ships  for  importing  food- 
supplies,  announces  the  State  Depart- 
ment. No  supplies  will  be  furnished 
without  a  guaranty  that  nothing  will 
be  reexported  to  Germany. 

William  L.  Saunders,  chairman  of  the 
Naval  Consulting  Board,  announces 
that  an  invention  has  been  devised  to 
end  the  £/-boat  menace.  There  is  no 
official  confirmation,  and  other  members 
of  the  Board  do  not  share  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's optimism. 

The  authority  to  fix  prices  for  war- 
contracts  is  transferred  from  the  Navy 
Department  to  the  Munitions  Board, 
asserts  Washington. 

Effective  thrift  is  the  most  effectual  aid 
the  women  of  America  can  render  in 
the  national  emergency,  says  Secretary 
Houston. 

May  6. — Colonel  Roosevelt  announces 
that  187,000  men  have  volunteered  for 
his  expeditionary  force,  that  a  camp- 
site is  selected,  and  that  the  financing 
of  the  force  has  been  arranged  without 
expense  to  the  nation. 

May  7. — The  Senate  rescinds  its  action 
limiting  the  power  of  the  President  to 
regulate  exportation  of  supplies  to 
neutral  countries. 
Sir  George  Foster  assures  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  informally  that 
Canada  will  adopt  the  same  measures 
of  food  regulation  that  the  United 
States  decides  upon. 

Mr.  Balfour  cables  London  that  the 
French,   British,   and   American   plans 
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for  cooperation  in  the  war  are  com- 
pleted in  all  essential  matters,  affirms 
Washington. 

Rear-Admiral  Sims  represents  the  United 
States  at  an  Allied  War-Council  at  Paris. 

Secretary  Lansing  orders  that  all  news 
of  the  State  Department  be  given  out 
hereafter  either  by  himself  or  by  the 
new  Bureau  of  Foreign  Intelligence. 
Newspaper  men  are  not  allowed  to 
interview  the  bureau  heads. 

Samuel  Gompers  cables  the  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Council  at  Petrograd  in 
the  name  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  urging  Russia  to  fight  on  and 
''ailing  a  separate  peace  a  snare. 

The  War  Department  announces  that 
nine  new  regiments  of  engineers,  11,000 
men,  recruited  exclusively  of  highly 
trained  railway  workers,  will  be  sent 
to  France  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  deadlock  over  the  Army  Bill  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  continues. 
The  Roosevelt  expeditionary  force  is  the 
chief  point  at  issue,  asserts  Washington. 

A  medical  force  of  240  is  about  to  start 
for  England,  the  first  uniformed  Ameri- 
can troops  to  carry  the  flag  to  the 
West  front. 

Jay  8. — Two  thousand  and  eighty  men  are 
chosen  from  New  York  City  and  Long 
Island  to  be  trained  as  Army  officers  at 
Plattsburg.  The  balance  of  the  2,500 
to  be  trained  will  be  men  already  hold- 
ing commissions  in  the  Officers'  Reserve. 

Arrangements  are  completed  for  interning 
alien  enemies  on  farms  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  they  will  be  well  housed 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  work  for 
fair  wages,  says  Secretary  Wilson  of  the 
Labor  Department. 

Secretary  McAdoo  transfers  $100,000,000 
to  the  French  Ambassador  for  the  needs 
of  France  in  this  country. 

The  State  Department  will  refuse  pass- 
ports to  American  Socialists  intending 
to  advocate  a  separate  Russian  peace 
at  the  Socialist  conference  at  Copen- 
hagen, telegraphs  Washington. 

lay  9. — Washington  reports  upon  what  is 
claimed  to  be  unquestionable  authority 
that  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  has 
submitted  to  Secretary  Daniels  a  device 
for  combating  the  submarine  which  the 
members  of  the  Board  believe  will  prove 
effective.  It  was  invented  by  E.  A. 
Sperry,  and  it  was  to  this  Mr.  Saunders 
referred  when  he  said  that  the  [/-boat 
problem  had  been  solved.  The  device 
is  said  to  require  no  elaborate  prepara- 
tion and  to  be  offensive  in  nature. 

The  United  States  buys  seven  interned 
Austrian  merchant  ships  from  Ameri- 
can owners. 

The  United  States  loans  the  French  and 
Belgian  Governments,  jointly,  $75,000,- 
000  to  be  expended  by  the  Belgian 
Relief  Commission  for  the  relief  of 
Belgium  and  Northern  France. 

The  War-Revenue  Bill  is  reported  into 
the  House.  This  bill  means  $3,800,- 
000,000  yearly  in  taxes  in  addition  to 
the  recent  bond  issue. 

THE    ALLIES'    OFFENSIVE    ON   THE    WEST 

lay  3. — By  a  heavy  attack  on  the  entire 
battle-front  at  Arras,  British  troops  win 
positions  on  a  fifteen-mile  front.  In 
the  center,  along  the  Scarpe,  the  gains 
are  slight,  while  the  Canadians  on  the 
wings  go  ahead  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  miles.  The  village  of  Fresnoy  is 
seized.  West  of  Queant,  Haig's  men 
hold  the  trenches  of  the  Hindenburg 
line  where  it  joins  the  Wotan  line  in  the 
face  of  repeated  heavy  counter-attacks, 
which  still  continue,  asserts  London. 

The  French  repulse  further  German 
assaults  along  the  Chemin-des-Daines, 
reports  Paris. 
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Fire 
^Extinguisher 

If  you  asked  a  fireman 
—he'd  say  "J-M" 

—because  prevention  of  fires 
is  a  big  part  of  his  job.  And 
he  knows  that  sure  protec- 
tion against  the  little  blaze  is 
protection  against  big  and 
dangerous  fires. 


So  he'd  recommend  the  Johns- 
Manville  Fire  Extinguisher,  not 
only  because  it  is  deadly  to  any  in- 
cipient fire,  whether  from  gasoline, 
oil,  grease,  or  electrical  arcs,  but 
because  of  its  exclusive  two-way 
operation. 

You  can  discharge  it  either  by 
pumping,  or  by  air  pressure  previ- 
ously pumped  up— so  you  can  fight 
fires  even  in  tight  corners,  where 
there's  no  room  to  pump. 

Approved  by  the  Underwriters'  Labora- 
tories, Inc.  To  motorists,  this  means  15% 
reduction  in  fire  insurance  premiums. 

TO  THE  TRADE-The  "j-M"  is  sold 
only  through  jobber-dealer  channels,  on 
a  liberal  basis.    Ask  us  for  details. 

Price,  brass  or  nickel  finish, 
bracket    included,  $10.00. 

H.  W.  JOHNS- MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories  —  Branches  in  55  Large  Citie* 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas,  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE    ORIGINAL  — GENUINE 

ROWE'S  GLOUCESTER 

""HAMMOCK 


CHARGES 
PREPAID  IN 

u.  s: 


. 


Rowe's  is  the  orig« 
inal  Gloucester  Bed 
Hammock,  designed 
and  made  for  people 
who  place  quality  and 
efficiency  first. 

Made  by  trained 
sailmakers  from  gen- 
uine V.  S.  khaki  or 
21-oz.  white  sail  duck. 
Weather,  sun  and 
strain  proof.    Stitched  with  4-ply  thread. 

Sanitary,  soft-top  mattress  with  moisture-proof  slip 
cover.  All  material  tested  to  maintain  Rowe  standard 
of  quality. 

Made  strong  and  will  last  for  years.  An  ideal  swing- 
ing bed-hammock  for  outdoors.  Own  a  Rowe,  it  costs  a 
few  dollars  more,  but  will  outlast  ten  one-season  hammocks. 
It  is  the  only  hammock  anyone  can  afford  to  buy. 

We  Prepay  Charges      WT°  Send  for  a  Catalog 

E.  L.  ROWE  &  SON,  Inc. 

Makers  of  Tents  and  Hammocks  for  tie  U.  S.  Government 
11  WATER  STREET,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful  I 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely ;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in  this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.    6o  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


ESSENTIALS    OF 

ENGLISH 

Speech  and  Literature 

By  Frank  H,  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

TUp  I  aroef  "A  good  book— sound 
1  11C  LialCol  and  always  stimulat- 
ing."—  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Columbia  Univ.  "One 
ot  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject." — Prof.  Ray- 
mond Weeks,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Unfy.  "Very  interest- 
ing and  illuminating  book." — Prof.  Geo.  Trumbull  Ladd.f  I 
D.D.,  LL.D..  Yale  Univ.  "Clear  and  accurate,  inter- 
esting atevery  point." — Prof.  C.  H.  Grandgent,  Harvard 
Univ.  "A  great  amount  of  valuable  information." — 
Prof.  F.  H.  Stoddard,  Ph.D..  New  York  Univ. 
An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  language  and 
its  literature,  with  chapters  on  'he  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  dictionary,  and  the  use  of  the  grammar 
in  the  study  of  the  English  tongue.  Jl.so,  by  mail  $1.03. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  A«noe,  New  York 
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Uni-Lectric 

Light  <?//</ Powei;  A 
■for  Eveitf 

Summer 

Home 


The 
Uni-Lectric  brings 
to   the   summer    home 
lectric  current  for  both  light 
and  power.      At  a  very   nominal 
cost  you  can  have  all  the  lights  you  need 
—you  can  operate  the  various  electrical  con- 
venienc  $  and  you  can  have  24  hours'  continuous 
service  every  day  if  you  wish. 


Big  Capacity 


Because  of  its  generous  capacity  for  power  and  heat 
as  well  as  light,  the  Uni-Lectric  makes  the  ideal  outfit  for 
summer  homes.    Its  capacity  is  sufficient  for  50  lights  at  one 
time.     You  can  operate  an  electric  water  supply  system,  electric 
heaters,  electric  irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  fans,  perco- 
lators, toaster  stoves,  fireless  cookers,  and  larger  electric  stoves  with 
capacity  for  breakfasts,  suppers  and  ordinary  dinners.     Your  large 
kitchen  range  need  only  be  used  for  one  meal  per  day. 
Then  without  one  cent  of  extra  expense  you  can  charge  the  six- 
volt  storage  batteries  of  your  car  or  motor  boat  while  using  current  for 


other  purposes 

No  Belts— No  Batteries— 110  Volt 

Our  patented,  high  speed,  rotary  sleeve  valve  engine  drives  the  generator 
with  such  smoothness  that  all  necessity  for  storage  batteries  is  done  away  with 
-md  the  renewal  of  batteries  and  battery  up-keep  cost  is  permanently  eliminated. 
Moreover  with  the  Uni-Lectric  the  summer  home  owner  is  never  bothered  with 
the  troublesome  job  of  draining  off  and  refilling  batteries  every  fall  and  spring. 
The  Uni-Lecfic  generates  standard  no  volt  current  the  same  as  city  lighting 
nlants     Uses  the  same  standard  lamp  bulbs  and  electrical  devices  used  in  your 
city  home  and  obtainable  in  any  electrical  supply  store. 

Easy  to  Care  for — Easy  to  Operate 

The  Uni-Lectric  is  built  in  one  compact  unit  with  the  engine  and  generator 
rlirert  connected.     Extremely  simple  in  construction;  oniy  24.  inches  wide,  25 
inches  long  and  42  inches  high.     Can  be  placed  in  any  convenient  location,  no 
foundation  required.    The  Uni-Lectric  requires  only  the  care  and  attention 
that  vou  would  give  any  machine  from  which  you  expect  many  years  of  ser- 
vice!  Wiring  may  be  so  arranged  that  engine  can  be  stopped  by  switch 
located  in  bedroom.  _  . 

Because  storage  batteries  are  unnecessary  with  the  Uni-Lectric,  we 
guarantee  the  entire  outfit.     It  has  proven  its  efficiency  and  economy 
by  actual  service  in  the  hands  of  users. 


X 


WATERMAN   MOTOR   COMPANY 

1 68  Mt.  Elliott  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 


Write  today  for  a  free  copy  of  our 
big,  instructive  catalog  on  elec- 
tricity for  the  summer  home. 


Uni-Lec-tric; 

//  GASOLINE  -ELECTRIC     UPMTV 

LIGHTJNG   SYSTEM 
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HOW  FAR  DOES  the  MIND  INFLUENCE  the  BODY? 

The  answer  to  this  absorbingly  interesting  question  will  be  found  in  the  books  of  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Neuropathology  at  the  University  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject. 
This  eminent  authority  approaches  the  problem  both  as  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  yet  in  a  style  so  clear 
that  it  presents  no  difficulties  to  the  layman.  All  six  books  are  sane,  well-balanced,  and  instinct  with  an 
optimism  that  will  be  found  contagious. 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF      THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 

OF  MENTAL  DISORDERS 


NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Translated  bv  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe, 
M.D.,  and  William  A.  White,  M.D. 
In  this  strong,  optimistic  book  Dr. 
Dubois  discusses  the  philosophy  un- 
derlying the  position  he  holds  and 
describes  clearly  and  charmingly 
the  exact  methods  by  which  he  has 
achieved  such  notable  success.  8vo, 
Cloth, 471  pp.  Copiouslndex.  $3-oo; 
half  leather,  $4.50.  By  mail  25  cents 
extra. 

NERVOUS  STATES— THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  Points  out  that  neuras- 
thenia is  not  a  new  disease  created 
by  the  conditions  of  modern  life,  but 
is  due  to  fatigue  brought  on  by 
psychic  debilities  and  can  be  cured 
by  the  education  of  the  mind  and 
strengthening  of  the  will.  l2mo, 
Cloth.     75  cents  ;  by  mail  80  cents. 


Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  sympathetic  and  in- 
tensely human  book,  showing  how 
mental  disorders  are  caused  by  com- 
monplace factors  of  everyday  life, 
which  precipitate  the  individual  into 
an  abnormal  state,  and  how  just  as 
these  conditions  are  formed,  they 
can  be  reformed  and  normal  health 
regained,  nmo,  Cloth,  so  cents  ; 
by  mail  53  cents. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  SELF 

Translated  from  the  latest  French 
edition  by  Edward  G.  Richards. 
Charming  essays  that  shed  new 
light  on  the  question  of  self-control 
and  show  that  the  only  true  road 
to  bappiness  lies  in  moral  develop- 
ment. i2mo.  Cloth.  $1.50;  bymail 
$1.60. 


REASON  AND  SENTIMENT 

Authorized  translation  by  Edward 
G.  Richards.  A  delightful  and  charm- 
ingly written  essay,  setting  forth 
when  sentiment  and  when  reason 
should  determine  our  line  of  con- 
duct. Will  be  found  specially  help- 
ful in  directing  the  minds  of  parents 
toward  the  proper  molding  of  their 
children's  intellectual  life.  i2mo, 
Cloth,     so  cents;  by  mail  56  cents. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND 
ON  THE  BODY 

Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  expressed  talk 
on  this  much  discussed  subject  that 
every  physician,  nurse,  or  layman 
who  is  interested  in  the  mutual  re- 
actions of  mind  and  matter,  should 
read  with  care.  It  contains  a  wealth 
of  inspiration  and  help,  and  points 
the  way  to  a  healthier  and  happier 
life,  nmo,  Cloth.  50  cents;  by 
mail  54  cents. 
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May  4. — While  the  British  at  Arras  im- 
prove their  newly  won  positions  and 
repel  German  counter-attacks,  General 
Nivelle  carries  out  two  successful  as- 
saults  near  Laon.  The  large  town  of 
Craonne  is  stormed,  giving  the  French 
control  of  the  entire  Craonne  plateau, 
and  in  the  second  attack  the  whole 
German  first-lino  trenches  on  a  front 
of  two  miles  between  Craonne  and 
Reims  are  captured,  says  London. 
The  French  have  captured  23,000 
prisoners  and  17G  heavy  guns  since 
April  18,  reports  Paris. 

May  5. — The  French  cut  a  salient  of  four 
miles  from  the  Hindenburg  line,  near 
Laon,  taking  4,300  prisoners  in  the 
operation.  The  advance  is  made  in  the 
face  of  persistent  German  counter- 
attacks, and  lighting  is  unusually  in- 
tense on  a  front  of  fifty  miles,  announces 
Paris.  Berlin  admits  the  loss  of  a  small 
front  trench. 

Germans  try  three  times  to  eject  the 
British  from  the  Hindenburg  defenses 
at  Bullecourt,  captured  recently,  but 
fail,  reports,  London. 

May  6. — The  French  capture  an  important 
ridge  on  a  front  of  twenty  miles  south 
of  Laon,  announces  Paris.  Severe 
German  counter-attacks  on  the  newly 
won  positions  are  repulsed  and  6,100 
German  prisoners  taken.  Continued 
attacks  on  the  British  positions  near 
Bullecourt  are  beaten  off,  reports 
London. 

May  7.— The  Germans  make  a  final  vain 
effort  to  capture  the  ridge  on  the  outer 
defenses  of  Laon  from  the  French,  after 
which  both  armies  rest  during  the  dav 
on  this  front.  The  French  take  200 
prisoners,  which  makes  6,300  captured 
since  May  5,  and  a  grand  total  of 
29,000  since  April  15,  declares  Paris. 

The  British  repulse  three  German  attacks 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bullecourt,  an- 
nounces London. 

May  8. — The  town  of  Fresnoy,  an  im- 
portant strategic  position  in  the  Oppy 
line  southeast  of  Lens,  is  recaptured  by 
the  Germans,  London  admits.  Paris 
reports  artillery-duels  around  Chemiu- 
des-Dames. 

May  9. — British  troops,  chiefly  Canadians, 
attack  the  Bavarians  holding  Fresnoy 
last  night,  and  early  tins  morning. 
They  succeed  in  retaking  all  the  lost 
ground  west  of  the  village,  but  stop  at 
the  outskirts  of  Fresnoy  itself,  which  is 
being  shelled  by  the  British  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  new  attack.  There  are  small 
actions  at  Bullecourt  and  Gavrelle. 
announces  London. 

The  French  take  a  mile  of  first-line 
trenches  northeast,  of  Reims,  near 
Chevreaux,  and  400  meters  of  German 
defenses  northwest  of  Reims.  Three 
hundred  German  prisoners  are  brought 
in.  There  is  furious,  tho  undecisive, 
fighting  all  along  the  Chemin-des- 
Dames  ridge,  reports  Paris. 

THE    EASTERN   FRONTS 

May  3. — German  and  Russian  reports  both 
aver  that  an  attack  on  the  Eastern 
front  is  repulsed. 

May  4. — Activity  begins  on  the  Eastern 
front,  marked  by  mine-explosions  and 
local  raids  by  the  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  on  the  Roumanian  front,  an- 
nounce Berlin  and  Petrograd. 

May  6. — Petrograd  admits  that  Mush  has 
been  abandoned,  and  the  Russian  lines 
in  Armenia  drawn  back  "for  strategic 
reasons."  Artillery  -  duels  and  local 
attacks  go  on  along  the  Roumanian 
front  and  at  Kovel. 
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QUALITY'  ECONOMY^  SERVICE 


STUDEBAKER  has  spent  four 
years  in  refining,  improving  and 
perfecting  a  single  basic  design. 
Each  year  Studebaker  has  made 
better  automobiles. 

The  Series  18  Studebakers  are  the 
best  cars  Studebaker  has  ever  pre 
duced. 

They  embody  ninety  distinct  im- 
provements and  refinements  of  me- 
chanical  construction,  convenience 
and  comfort  over  the  Series  17  — 
which  was  the  car  that  made  such 
a  remarkable  record  for  Studebaker 
in  1916. 

Studied  accessibility  reduces  inspec 
tion,  adjustment  and  repair  costs  to 
a  minimum. 

In  ratio  to  weight  the  Studebaker 
Series  18  cars  are  probably  the  most 
powerful  cars  on  the  market. 

In  ratio  to  power  they  are  most 
economical  in  gasoline  consumption. 


FOUR?  985 


Detroit,  Michigan 


Their  balance  is  so  perfected  that  a 
single  set  of  tires  frequently  runs 
from  8,000  to  10,000  miles. 

Studebaker  cars  are  furnished  in  a 
distinctive  and  pleasing  shade  of 
dark  gun -metal  gray  with  ivory 
stripings —  the  paint  and  varnish 
work  is  excellent. 

All  upholstery  is  of  genuine  leather 
—  leather  not  only  genuine  but 
high  grade. 

The  individual  front  seats  are  form- 
fitting  and  adjustable  forward  and 
backward  to  all  leg  lengths. 

A  touch  of  the  hand  will  reverse 
the  right  hand  front  seat  so  that 
its  occupant  may  face  the  tonneau 
— think  what  this  adds  to  the  soci- 
ability of  a  party. 

The  auxiliary  arm  chairs  in  the 
tonneau  fold  away  out  of  sight 
under  the  rear  seat  when  not  in  use, 


thus  converting  the  seven-passenger 
car  into  a  perfect  five-passenger  car. 

All  Studebaker  equipment  is  of  the 
highest  class— for  example,  the  deep 
crimson  tonneau  carpet  is  bound 
with  leather,  the  ignition  lock  is  a 
real  pin-tumbler  Yale  lock. 

Studebaker  systematic  service,  ren- 
dered by  21  branch  houses  and 
6,500  Studebaker  dealers  every- 
where, insures  your  permanent  ser- 
vice satisfaction. 

The  industry's  own  figures  show 
that  to  equal  Studebaker  cars  in  all 
essential  points  you  must  pay  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  more. 

Studebaker  cars  are  guaranteed  for 
one  year  against  all  defects  of  mate- 
rial and  workmanship. 

Studebaker  dealers  will  gladly  show 
you,  point  by  point,  the  convincing 
proof  of  Studebaker  value. 


SIX  ?1250 


ESTABLISHED     JSS2 

South  Bend,  Indiana  Walkerville,  Ontario 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 
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Rinex 

Soles 


YOU  are  going  to  like  your  Rinex  Soles  from  the  first  day  you 
have  them  on — they're  so  comfortable  from  the  start,  so  soft 
and  pliable,  so  sure-footed. 

And  the  big  return  they  give  on  your  small  investment  in  the  form  of  long 
wear  is  going  to  make  you  a  friend  of  Rinex  for  life. 

Rinex  Soles  are  not  rubber,  not  leather,  but  a  scientific,  synthetic  product 
of  the  world's  largest  rubber  manufacturer,  infinitely  better  for  shoe-soles 
than  either  rubber  or  leather. 

Rinex  Soles  wear  down  slowly,  evenly — not  in  short-lived  layers  like  leather 
soles  of  nowadays.  They  are  the  shoe-tread  of  successful  men  and  women 
everywhere.  Modern  sons  and  daughters  are  being  brought  up  on  Rinex  Soles 

Buy  your  first  pair — either  on  new  shoes  or  re-soling  for  old  ones — you  won't 
need  urging  after  that.  Many  thousand  first-class  stores  have  new  shoes  with 
Rinex  Soles  in  stock.  Thousands  of  repair  shops  have  Rinex  Soles  for  re-soling. 
The  genuine  have  "Rinex  Sole"  stamped  in  the  shank     Look  for  this  name 

In  black,  white  and  tan  at  first-class  shoe-stores  and  repair-shops. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


"Sole  and  Heel  Dept.,  1790  Broadway,  New  York 
60  High  Street,  Boston 


Architectural  Drawing 
and  Draughtsmen 

By  REGINALD  BLOMF1ELD,  A.R.A. 

A  book  not  only  for  architects,  but  for  all  lovers  of  art. 
He  traces  the  development  of  architectural  drawing  and  re- 
calls the  achievements  of  masters  of  the  art  from  medieval 
times  down  to  our  own  generation.  The  volume  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  student  of  architecture.  It  is  illustrated  with 
almost  one  hundred  full  page  half-tones,  selected  from  the 
choicest  examples  of  the  work  of  the  great  master-draughts- 
men of  the  past.  Bound  in  fine  gray  silk,  art  cloth,  with  gold 
stamping.    Large  Quarto,  $3.50  net ;  by  mail  f  3.80. 

funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,  3S4-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Every  Girl  and  Boy 

who  wants  to  spend  the  summer  vacation  in 
camp — 

Every  father  and  mother  who  wants  to  know 
what  camps  or  summer  schools  to  select — 

Should  have  a  copy  of 
"Camps  and  Summer  Schools" 

1917  DIRECTORY 

of  the  leading  Educational  Camps  and 

Summer  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Published  by,  and  sent  FREE  upon  request, 

THE  SCHOOL,    BUREAU 

TheJteraryDigest 

354-360  Fourth  Ave.,     New  York  City 
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THAN  ON  THE  STBEETf  " 


THE   COOLEST 
PORCH  IN  TOWN 


KEEP  the  hot  sun  out  —  let 
the  cool  breezes  in — reduce 
the  temperature  of  youi  sun 
exposed  porches  10  degrees  or  more  with 
the  new  idea — 

/Ierolu: 

VENTILATING 

PORCH    SHADES 

Made  from  rustic,  weather  defying,  heat 
retarding  Linwood.  Finished  in  beauti- 
ful, permanent  colors.  Add  a  final  touch 
of  beauty  to  home,  bungalow  or  mansion. 
Last  for  many  years.  Low  priced. 
Patented,  adjustable  "No-Whip"  attachment 
prevents  flapping  in  the  wind.  Only  one 
of  many  distinctive  Aerolux  features. 
Sizes  for  any  porch  opening.  For  sale 
by  furniture  merchants  and  department 
stores. 

Write  for  catalog  showing  artistic  porch  arrange- 
ments, and  name  of  Aerolux  dealer  myoiir  town. 


May  7.     Teutons  begin  a  series  of  attacks 

on  Russian  trenches,  says  London.,  from 
<  laucasus  to  the  Riga  sector.  The  Ger- 
mans have  made  no  attacks  recently, 
hoping  to  further  their  pea.ce  propa- 
ganda . 
Wnizelist  volunteers  in  the  Saloniki  army 
storm  Bulgar  trenches  on  a  front  of 
three  miles,  acquitting  themselves  well, 
reports  General  Sarrail. 

GENERAL 

May  2. — A  British  destroyer  is  sunk  by  a 
mine  in  the  English  Channel,  reports 
the  British  Admiralty. 

May  4. — Germany  requires  American  ciii- 
zens  in  Germany  to  report  to  the  police 

daily,  thus  first  admitting  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war,  reports  Copenhagen. 

May  5. — Washington  hears,  unofficially, 
that  Germany  is  constructing  from 
three  to  five  improved  {/-boats  a  Meek, 
which  is  said  to  be  much  faster  than 
they  can  be  destroyed. 

May  6. — London  cables  that  Great  Britain 
is  prepared  to  adopt  national  food- 
rationing  along  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Hoover  in  rationing  Belgium  if  the 
British  will  not  reduce  food-consumption 
voluntarily. 

May  7. — The  Norwegian  Foreign  Office 
announces  the  sinking  of  two  ships  by 
torpedoes  and  the  burning  of  a  nickel 
factory  whose  entire  output  was  being 
shipped  to  Germany,  say  dispatches 
through  Copenhagen. 
Four  bombs  are  dropt  from  airplanes 
northeast  of  London,  says  the  British 
War  Office.  Two  lives  are  lost  and 
slight  damage  done. 

May  8. — Persistent  rumors  of  {/-boats  in 
the  South  Atlantic  are  given  color  by 
the  charge  that  ships  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  have  carried  them  supplies, 
claims  Washington. 
Great  Britain  cuts  out  its  meatless  day 
to  conserve  the  supply  of  grain,  an- 
nounces London. 

May  9. — British  Admiralty  figures  show 
submarine  sinkings  to  be  much  smaller 
this  week  than  last,  particularly  for 
big  ships.  Forty-six  British  merchant- 
men are  sunk,  of  which  24  were  over 
1,600  tons,  and  16  fishing  craft  are 
reported  lost.  This  is  the  greatesl 
number  of  ships  sunk  since  the  opening 
of  the  campaign,  but  the  tonnage 
figures  are  below  those  of  the  last  two 
weeks. 

Dr.  Pfleger,  Naval  reporter  of  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag, 
declares  that  the  submarine  toll  for 
April  was  not  less  than  1,100,000  tons. 
In  three  months  1,325  ships,  totaling 
2,800,000  tons  have  been  sunk,  he 
affirmed,  according  to  advices  received 
from  Amsterdam. 

An  American  liner  reaching  port  to-day 
reports  that  on  May  2  she  routed  three 
submarines  in  the  Irish  Sea  by  gun-fire. 

Chancellor  Bonar  Law  moves  a  vote  of 
credit  for  .12,500,000,000  in  Parliament , 
asserting  the  war  is  costing  England 
$37,050,000  a  day,  says  London. 

FOREIGN 

May  3. — The  Russian  Provisional  Govern- 
ment instructs  its  representatives  in  the 
Allied  capitals  to  present  a  note  re- 
affirming Russia's  determination  to 
make  no  separate  peace  and  supporting 
the  position  taken  by  the  United  States. 

May  4. — A  radical  demonstration  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd  is  swamped  by  a 
pro-Government  crowd  of  soldiers  and 
workmen.  Shots  are  fired  and  the 
agitators  dispersed.  The  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates  decide  not  to 
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demand  the  resignation  of  Miliukoff 
and  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
Provisional  Government,  asserts  Petro- 
grad. 

Amsterdam  dispatches  declare  that  the 
danger  of  a  revolution  against  the  royal 
family  in  Sweden  is  so  great  that  two 
war-ships  are  anchored  close  to  the 
palace  to  be  ready  if  the  King  and 
Queen  are  compelled  to  flee. 

Argentina  accepts  Germany's  apology  and 
reparation  for  the  sinking  of  the  Monte 
Protegido,  cables  Buenos  Aires. 

The  German  Empress  goes  to  Vienna 
to  plead  with  Emperor  Charles  to 
suppress  peace  manifestations  in  Aus- 
tria and  to  prevent  the>  discussion  of 
peace  without  annexation  or  indemnity, 
aver  dispatches  originating  from  Geneva. 

A  new  cabinet  is  formed  in  Greece  by 
Premier  Zaimis,  cables  Athens.  There 
are  rumors  that  Constantine  is  ready 
to  abdicate. 

May  5. — Premier  Hughes  is  reelected  to  the 
Australian  House,  and  his  party  wins 
several  seats.  The  election  is  regarded 
as  a  victory  for  the  vigorous  war-party, 
announces  Melbourne. 
The  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council 
decides  that  there  should  be  no  annexa- 
tion of  territory,  passes  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence in'  the  present  ministry  by  a 
very  slight  majority,  and  demands  that 
a  new  note  setting  forth  Russia's  aims 
in  the  war  be  sent  to  the  Allies. 

A  Prague  telegram  declares  martial  law 
is  proclaimed  throughout  Bohemia  and 
the  publication  of  all  newspapers 
suspended. 

May  6. — German  newspapers  print  an 
alleged  secret  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britian,  by 
which  Germany  is  to  be  allowed  no 
colonies.  The  treaty  is  given  as  evi- 
dence for  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
war,  reports  Copenhagen. 

Refugees  arriving  from  Cuba  say  15,000 
men  in  arms  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
threaten  to  revolt  unless  Menocal 
resigns  on  May  20.  This  report  is 
denied  by  Secretary  Hevia,  of  Cuba, 
who  says  the  revolt  is  quelled. 

Police  are  compelled  to  use  sabers  in 
suppressing  a  food-riot,  say  dispatches 
from  Stockholm. 

May  7. — Germany  is  to  free  all  deported 
Belgian  workers  who  can  prove  they 
were  employed  at  the  time  of  their 
deportation,  asserts  Copenhagen.  Bel- 
gians idle  at  the  time  of  seizure  will  be 
kept  in  Germany.  No  more  Belgian 
workmen  will  be  expatriated,  says  the 
message. 
The  Junker  party  in  the  Reichstag 
demands  the  resignation  of  Chancellor 
Bethmann-Hollweg,  charging  that  he  is 
showing  favoritism  to  socialistic  re- 
forms and  that  his  policy  of  compromise 
between  the  German  parties  is  a  menace 
to  the  nation,  reports  London. 

May  8. — German  intrigue  for  a  separate 
peace  is  at  work  in  Italy,  London 
declares. 
A  Zurich  correspondent  of  the  Corriere 
d'ltalia  claims  that  three  shots  were 
fired  at  the  Kaiser  while  motoring  in 
Berlin.  The  Kaiser  was  unhurt  and 
his  assailant  was  arrested. 

May  9. — A  coalition  cabinet  for  Russia  is 
forecast  in  a  long  statement  issued  by 
the  Provisional  Government,  which 
frankly  admits  the  difficulties  of  admin- 
istration, cables  Petrograd.  American 
Ambassador  Francis  sends  optimistic 
reports  that  the  street  demonstrations 
of  the  last  week  have  turned  into  over- 
whelming demonstrations  in  support  of 
the  Provisional  Government. 
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Does  your  tooth-paste 
prevent  gum  decay  ? 


HOW  many 
think  of  gum' 
treatment  as 
necessary  to  pre- 
vent tooth -decay? 
Or  that  Pyorrhea 
(Pviggs'  Disease) 
comes  to  four  out  of 
five  people  of  over 
forty? 

In  Pyorrhea 
tissue- shrinkage 
sets  in.  The  gums 
recede.  Tooth- 
decay  is  almost 
certain — and  this 
too  at  the  tooth- 
base  where  decay 
is  most  destruc- 
tive. Also  the 
teeth  become 
loosened  and  the 
shape  of  the 
mouth  changed  by 
receding  gums. 

Forhan's  stands 
i  n  double  -  guard 
over  teeth  and 
gums.  If  the  gums 
are  tender  or 
bleeding  Forhan's 
will  give  prompt 
relief.  Gums  be- 
come hardier  and 
wholesomer.  The 
tooth-  loosening 
process  ceases. 
Teeth  become 
scientifically  and 
naturally   polished. 

No  ordinary 
tooth-paste  dupli- 
cates the  service  of 
Forhan's,  whose 
tang  is  pleasant 
and  antiseptic. 

If  gum  shrink- 
age has  already 
set  in,  start  using 
Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

In  30c  and  50c 
tubes  at  all  drug- 
gists in  the  United 
States. 


Send  for  Trial  Tube  Free 
FORHAN  COMPANY,  196  Sixth  Ave.,    New  York 


CARNATIONS 


the  Superb  Border  Flowers,  How  to  Plant,  Cultivate, 
and  Improve  Them.  A  new  book  by  H.  H.  Thomas, 
the  well-known  gardening  expert,  assisted  by  Miss  S.  M. 
Kingsford.  Tells  how  to  grow  these  beautiful  flowers  from 
seed,  from  cuttings,  in  pots,  how  to  layer  them,  etc.,  with 
the  best  results.  An  invaluable  book  for  the  gardener, 
amateur  or  professional.  i2mo,  cloth,  134  pp.;  profusely  il- 
lustrated. 60  cents;  by  mail,  6S  cents. 
I'unk  &  YVagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. .  New  York 


jAVE  Postage 


Saves  two- thirds  time.  Detaches,  mois- 
tens, affixes  and  records  stamps  by  a  single,  quick 
op;ration  of  plunger.  Stops  waste  by  keeping 
stamps  locked  in  one  place,  protected  against 
■oss,  spoilag^,  misuss  and  theft. 

7/*e  MULTIPOST  ^-p"1ndui^e 

Stamp   Affixer  and  Recorder     SSS*"^X5»[*S 

absolutely  reliable.  Used  in  over  25,000 
offices.  Made  and  guaranteed  hy  jirst 
and  largest  manufacturers  of  stamp 
affixers.  Sent  on  FREE  TRIAL — no 
money  in  advance.  Write  at  once — 
for  trial  machine  or  literature. 

MULTOOST  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Russian  Socialists  pass  a  resolution 
declaring  that,  owing  to  the  fad  thai 
Danish  Socialists  are  acting  in  concerl 
with  Scheidemann,  the  agenl  for 
imperialism,  the  Russian  socialists 
nil]  take  no  pari  in  a  conference  with 

ill  her. 

The  Russian  radical  Socialist  leader 
Lenine  lias  disappeared  for  two  days, 
reports  Petrograd. 

DOMESTIC 

May  .".. — Marshal  Joffre  and  Mr.  Viviani 

leave    Washington    for    a    tour    in    the 
Middle  West. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  City  receives  an  art-collection 
worth  $2,000,000  and  the  residuary 
estate  of  $5,000,000  through  the  will  of 
the  late  Isaac  D.  Fletcher. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  appropriates 
$875,000  for  war  -  purposes.  Medical 
research  is  expected  to  absorb  $475,000. 

The  French  sailors  who  escorted  Viviani 
and  Joffre  to  this  country  are  feted 
by  22,000  New  Yorkers  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden. 

May  4. — A  riot  takes  place  in  New  York 
City  at  a  meeting  of  Irishmen  to  pledge 
their  loyalty  to  the  United  States.  A 
radical  element,  said  to  be  the  Clan- 
na-Gael,  demands  anti-English  resolu- 
tions and  police  haA^e  to  be  called  in  to 
restore  order. 

John  Hodge,  English  labor  leader  and 
Cabinet  member,  sends  a  signed  appeal 
to  American  workmen,  telling  them 
labor  can  win  the  war  and  urging  their 
utmost  efforts. 

Count  Tarnowski,  Ambassador  from 
Austria-Hungary,  leaves  the  United 
States  for  Vienna  with  the  Austrian 
diplomatic  corps  of  the  United  States 
and  China. 

May  5. — Marshal  Joffre  makes  his  first  set 
speech  in  Chicago,  where  he  is  cheered 
for  seven  minutes. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  the  members  of  the 
British  Commission  are  given  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

May  7.— Members  of  the  French  Com- 
mission are  shaken  up  when  their 
special  train  runs  off  the  tracks  at 
Areola,  111.     No  one  is  hurt. 

May  -8.— The  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  a  report  showing  that  the 
winter-wheat  yield  is  estimated  to  be 
the  smallest  for  thirteen  years  and  that 
there  will  be  barely  enough  wheat 
harvested  for  the  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

May  9. — A  million  people  line  Fifth  Avenue 
to  cheer  Marshal  Joffre  and  Mr.  Viviani 
as  they  are  given  an  ovation  in  New 
York. 


A  Masterpiece. — The  Hun  officer  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  offered  his  gold 
watch  in  exchange  for  his  life  being  spared, 
and,  as  he  insisted  on  it,  the  two  "  Jocks  " 
who  were  his  captors  were  nonplussed. 
However,  one  of  them  said  that  whoever 
told  the  biggest  lie  was  to  have  the  watch, 
and  if  the  prisoner  could  beat  them  in  the 
story-telling  he  was  to  keep  the  watch. 
First  one  Scottie  was  to  tell  his  yarn,  then 
the  German  prisoner,  and  finally  the  other 
Scot.  The  first  then  started  and  told  a 
story  that  was  an  absurd  lie  from  beginning 
to  end. 

Then  their  Teutonic  captive  commenced 
in  slow  tones:  "  There — was — onco — a — 
Prussian  gentleman — " 

'  Here,"  cried  the  second  Scot  with 
resignation,  "that  settles  it!  Keep  the 
watch !  "—Tit-Bits. 


ROYAL    GORGE.    COLORADO 

Come  West 

for  your  Vacation 

Make  this  year's  vacation  a  worth- 
while, outdoor  western  one.  There's 
Colorado  with  dozens  of  ideal  vaca- 
tion points.  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  great  intermountain  countrV; 
Yellowstone  Park,  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  California,  with  its  na- 
tional parks. 

Trips  can  be  made  separately,  or 
they  may.  all  be  combined  in  one 
grand  tour.     Best  reached  through 

>    O.     t •       I     1^-  s*^.         i  .X 


Missouri  Pacific 

The  most  picturesque  route  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies. 

—  0     THE # 

cemcTimtted 


Superb,  fast,  steel  train  leaves  St.  Louis  daily 
for  Kansas  City,  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Denver,  Royal  Gorge,  Glenwood  Springs,  Salt 
Lake  City  and  San  Francisco. 
Write  for  full  information,  rates,  reservations 
and  beautifully  illustrated  travel  literature. 

C.  L.  STONE 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
St.  Louis       -  '*-  -*• ' 


Guaranteed  Weekly  Salary 

"EXPERIENCED  SALESMEN,  able  to  furnish 
J-*  gilt-edged  references,  wanted  to  present  a  propo- 
sition of  intense  present  interest  to  professional  men, 
college  alumni,  and  other  high-class  people.  We  will 
pay  living  weekly  salary  and  liberal  commissions  to 
acceptable  applicants.  Address: 
ALUMNI,  12th  Floor,  65  West  36th  Street,  New  York. 


To  Relieve 


HAY-FEVER 


Read  This  New  Book  by  an  Authority 

"Hay-Fever:  Its  Prevention  and  Cure."  b>  William 
C.  Hollopeter.  Just  published.  This  book  shows  vou 
how  the  disease  arises,  how  it  should  be  treated,  and 
what  the  most  noted  experts  prescribe  for  it.  Dr.  Hol- 
lopeter is  Pediatrician  to  the  Philadelphia  General 
Hospital,  and  has  held  high  office  in  other  branches 
of  his  profession.  The  President  of  the  American 
Hay-Fever-Prevention  Association.  \V.  Scheppegrell, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  says  of  this  book:  "  Doctor  Hollopeter's 
work  is  to  be  commended  as  giving  an  interesting  re- 
view of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  an  impartial 
analysis  of  the  various  treatments  proposed." 

The  Albany  Times-Union  says  of  it:  "He  gives  a  his- 
tory of  hay-fever:  a  study  of  its  periodicity,  symptoms 
and  diagnosis;  accepted  causes,  and  preventive  mea- 
sures; suggestions  as  to  diet  and  exercise;  and  not  only 
his  own  treatment,  but  the  methods  employed  by  other 
physicians  which  have  afforded  certain  degrees  of  relief. 
He  has  read  thousands  of  papers  and  books  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  prepared  a  very  lengthy  bibliography." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says:  "Dr.  Hollopeter  has 
had  remarkable  success  with  a  simple  treatment  of 
hay-fever  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  has  gi\  ™ 
relief  to  many  patients  in  his  private  practice." 

lZmo,  cloth,  344  pages.  S1.25:  by  mail.  S1.J7 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  orhiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  7nind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 

To  Several  Correspondents: — "J.  McQ.," 
New  York  City,  quotes  from  the  Souvenir  Book 
given  to  the  members  of  the  "Red,  White,  and 
Blue  Cross,  Inc.":  "Capt.  Stephen  Driver  was 
without  doubt  the  first  man  to  christen  our  flag 
'Old  Glory.'  Ho  was  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
March  17,  1803.  "When  about  to  sail  from  that 
port  in  command  of  the  brig  Charles  Dogget  in 
the  year  1831,  ho  was  presented  with  a  largo 
American  flag.  As  it  was  sent  aloft  and  broko 
out  to  the  air,  Captain  Driver  christened  the 
beautiful  emblem  'Old  Glory,'  and  this  was  the 
name  he  evermore  used  for  it.  His  flag  shared 
with  the  Captain  the  perils  and  adventures  of  the 
deep,  and  on  his  retirement  from  the  sea  it  was 
trfken  by  him  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  ho 
made  his  home,  and  where  he  died  in  1886. 

"The  Captain  was  a  most  pronotmced  'Union 
Man,'  and  his  outspoken  fondness  for  the  flag 
made  him  widely  known  as  Old  Glory  Driver. 
"When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  every  Confederate 
in  town  felt  a  special  call  to  get  hold  of  that  par- 
ticular flag.  The  Captain's  home  and  grounds 
were  repeatedly  searched  in  vain.  They  knew  it 
was  there,  but  And  it  they  could  not.  The  old 
Captain  told  them  they  should  see  it  when  it 
again  floated  over  the  city.  In  order  to  keep  it 
safe  until  that  longed-for  time,  the  Captain 
with  his  own  hands  quilted  Old  Glory  into  a 
comforter,  and  made  it  his  bed-fellow.  On 
February  25,  1862,  the  Federal  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Nashville,  and,  true  to  his  promise. 
Captain  Driver  took  the  flag  to  the  Capitol  and 
it  was  soon  waving  over  the  city.  As  he  saw  it 
once  more  in  the  air  the  old  man  exclaimed  '  Now 
that  Old  Glory  is  up  there,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready 
to  die.'  In  his  happiness  the  Captain  gave 
another  flag,  which  he  had  secreted  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  6th  Ohio  Regiment  with  the  hope  that 
they  would  raise  it  over  every  cotton  State  capi- 
tal. In  1882  tho  Captain  gave  his  beloved  flag 
to  Ins  niece  Mrs.  Cooke  with  directions  for  her 
to  do  with  it  as  she  thought  best  after  his  death. 
She  afterward  presented  it  to  its  present  care- 
takers, the  Essex  Institute  of  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. So  after  all  its  voyages  and  vicissi- 
tudes the  original  Old  Glory  is  to-day  safe  in  the 
very  harbor  from  which  it  first  sailed  away 
eighty-two  years  ago." 

The  Lexicographer  has  to  thank  "C.  L.  S.," 
of  Philadelphia,  also,  for  referring  him  to  Wayne 
Whipple's  "The  Story  of  the  American  Flag," 
published  by  Altemus  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
which  the  phrase  is  attributed  to  Captain  William 
Driver,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1831  (see  page  74). 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  other  correspondents  for 
liks  information. 

"M.  B.  C,"  Enfield,  N.  C. — "In  a  recent  club 
meeting  a  member  said,  'Misses  A,  B,  and  C 
were  recommitted,'  meaning  that  Misses  A,  B, 
and  C  were  reappointed  as  a  committee.  Is 
this  use  of  'recommit'  correct?" 

There  is  no  authority  for  the  use  of  the  word 
"recommitted"  in  the  sense  of  "reappointed 
as  a  committee." 

"D.  T.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C— "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  'Gengou,'  the 
French  bacteriologist." 

"Gengou"  is  pronounced   "Zhon"gu"" — o  as 

in  nor;   g  as  in  go;  u  as  in  rule. 

"R.  T.,"  Marion,  Ind. — -"What  has  Japan 
given  to  the  world  hi  the  last  fifty  years  in  the 
way  of  art.  science,  or  literature?  Doesn't  her 
prestige  rest  almost  Avholly  upon  her  military 
activities?" 

There  has  hardly  been  time,  considering  tho 
shortness  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
Japan  emerged  from  her  profound  isolation,  for 
her  achievements  in  art,  science,  or  literature 
to  be  much  known  in  the  Western  world.  In 
various  departments  of  art,  however,  the  Japanese 
excel  in  a  remarkable  degree,  altho  it  differs 
altogether  from  Western  standards.  Naturally, 
the  wonderful  military'  successes  of  Japan  struck 
the  imagination  of  the  world  more  than  aught  else, 
for  at  a  stroke,  as  it  were,  she  became  a  first- 
class  naval  and  military  power. 
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Are  you  in  the  "idle  desk"  class  or 
do  you  dictate  to  The  Dictaphone? 

Are  you  still  writing  your  letters  twice,  once  in  shorthand  and  once 
on  the  typewriter  ?  Are  you  still  content  to  let  your  typewriters  stand 
idle,  adding  to  non-productive  overhead?  Are  you  still  persuad- 
ing yourself  that  you  conduct  your  business  economically  by  paying 
at  least  a  third  more  than  you  should  for  every  letter — and  not  getting 
as  good  or  as  many  letters  in  the  bargain? 

If  you  are,  a  word  with  you: 

Isn't  it  about  time  you  put  letter-writing  on  a  more  efficient  basis? 
And  dictate  when  and  how  you  want,  without  regard  to  any  stenogra- 
pher' s  speed  ?  And  have  her  write  your  letters  once  on  the  typewriter— 
and  write  them  better,  and  more  of  them?  And  do  her  work  free 
from  the  eye-and-nerve  strain  of  shorthand?  While  you  save  a  full 
third  on  your  letters — and  speed  up  the  whole  letter-writing  proposi- 
tion while  you  do  it?  In  short,  isn't  it  obvious  that  you  should  dictate 
to  The  Dictaphone? 

Reach  for  your  telephone  and  call  The  Dictaphone,  and  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration on  your  own  work.      If  you  do  not  find  that  name  in  the  book,  write  to 

the  NCTammE 


RCCISTtRCO 


Dept.  102E,  Woolworth  BIdg.,  New  York 

Stores  in  the  Principal  Cities.    Dealers  Everywhere. 

You  can't  buy  a  Dictaphone  under  any  other   name 
The  Genuine  bears  the  name   The  Dictaphone 


This  Advertisement  was  dictated  to  The  Dictaphone 
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will  make  any  car  a  more  powerful  and 
dependable  car.  Because  Sootless  multi- 
wound  mica  insulation — Sootless  patented 
construction— Sootless  over-size  and  extra- 
strength — make  Sootless  Plugs  gas-tight, 
oil-proof,  practically  indestructible. 

$1.25  each.      At  your  dealers.      Or  direct 

from  us.     Write  for  free  interesting  booklet. 

Dept.  "D" 

Oakes  &  Dow  Co.    -    Boston,  Mass. 
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is  the  present  income  re  turn 
of  the  Preferred  Stock  of  Cities 
Service  Company.  The  earn- 
ings are  dependable  and  the 
stock  will  afford  a  maximum 
of  stability  in  times  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Based  on  real  values,  sub- 
stantial appreciation  in  market 
value  may  reasonably  be  an- 
ticipated. 

Our  new  circular,  No.  L.  D. 
Il8,  will  interest  you. 

Henry  L.   Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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HIGH  GRADE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List  and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


|    Are  You  Public  Spirited  ? 

PThen  you  will  like  PUBLIC  SERVICE-a  4-page 
weekly  bulletin,  50c  a  year. 

If  you  need  a  city  or  school  survey;  annual  re- 

Sport  analyses;  civic  workers;  talks  on  public 
service,  education,  budget  making,  will  making, 
social  work.we  can  help  you  and  your  community. 
INSTITUTE  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE-Wm.  H.  Allen.  Director 
City  Hall  Square,  New  York  City 

For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loiin  List  No. 
77.    $25CertifiCHteso(Depositalsolorsaving  investors 


PERKINS  g.  CO.    Lawrence   Kan! 


Every   /Vlan   Should    Pay 

Dividends  on  Himself 
If  he  doea  not,  why?  How  can  he?  These  questions 
are  answered  plainly  in 

PROFIT   AND  LOSS  IN  MAN 

THE  XEVT  ECONOMICS  OF  HUMANITif  AND  COMMERCIALISM 

Byf  •  &  £op£ins-  phD-      12mo,   Cloth.  376  pp.;  Poet- 
paid,   *]  .52.    Treats  every  man  as  a  cash  investment. 
Asks  and  answers  the  question  WILL  HE  PAY? 
FUNK  *  WaONALLS  COMPANf,  PUBLISHERS,        NEW  YORK 


How  to  Sell  Things 


A  valuable  little  book,  treating  every 
phase  of  the  science  of  selling — 

kv  approaching  the  prospect,  the  A— 
presentation,  objections,  tact,  how  to  close, 
personalities,  moods,  persistence,  patience, 
productive  factors,  etc.,  etc.     Its  title  is 

SUCCESSFUL  SELLING 

By  E.  LEICHTER 

The  author  knows  every  twist  and  knack  of  selling — 
from  long  and  wide  PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 
It  will  show  you  how  to  increase  your  sales — how 
to  win  BIG  orders.    Order  to-day.     By  mail,  54c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


01  It  OWN    WAR-DEBT  AND  THOSE 
OF  THE  OTHER  NATIONS  A  I    VI  \R 

rHEODORE  II.  PRICE  has  presented 

J-  in  Tin  Outlook  an  interesting  table  of 

the  wealth,    area,    and    population  of    the 

3i  vera!  countries  now  engaged  in  the  war, 

and  of  those  not  engaged  in  war,  as  follows: 


For  Democracy 

Belgium 

Kongo 

British  Lmpire. . . . 

China 

France 

Colonies 

Italy 

Colonies 

Japan 

Colonies 

Montenegro 

Portugal 

Colonies 

Roumania 1 

Servia j 

Russia 

United  States. . 

Arabia 

Persia 

Brazil 

Cuba 

Panama 


Wealth 

$9,000,000,000 
No  estimate) 

130,000,000,000 

10,000,000,000 

."ill, III  III, III  III. 1:1  III 

5,000,000,000 

20,000,000,000 

(No  estimate) 
15,000,000,000 

(No  estimate) 

(No  estimate) 
2,500,000,000 

(No  estimate) 

1,000,000,000 

40,000,000,000 

.  250,000,000,000 

.  (No  estimate) 

.  (No  estimate) 

.  15,000,000,000 

.  (No  estimate) 

.  (No  estimate) 


Area 

Square  Miles 

11,373 

900,000 

12,745,766 

2,169,200 

207,054 

4,776,032 

110,623 

596,000 

147,655 

110,611 

5,650 

35,490 

832,267 

88,000 

8,647,657 
3,741,828 
1,000,000 
628,000 
3,292,000 

46,000 

32,380 


Population 

7,500,000 

15,000,000 

437,500,000 

400,000,000 

40,000,000 

48,000,000 

35,000,000 

2,000,000 

54,000,000 

20,000,000 

520,000 

6,000,000 

9,200,000 

10,000,000 

180,000,000 

110,000,000 

3,500,000 

9,000,000 

24,000,000 

2,500,000 

427,000 


Neutral  n  ealth 

Norway 2,000,000,000 

•Sweden 2,000,000,000 

Switzerland 4,000, 1,000 

Other  small  coun...  (No  estimate) 


Savon   Milt 

124,129 

172,878 

15,976 

2,922,365 


Population 

2,159,000 
5,680,000 

3,700,000 
25,641,000 


,,     Total     $42,400,000,000      9,740,865       173,553  000 

Grand  Total S697.90o.ooo,ooo    52,824,533     1,751.700;000 


For  Democracy.. .  . 
Against  Democracy 
Neutral 


.-I  \1M\KY 

Wealth 
$547,600,000,000 

108,000,000,111)11 
42,400,000,000 


Per 

Cent. 

78.4:, 

15.48 

6.07 


.4r«j 
8q.  Miles 

40, 123,580 

I  2,960,082 

9,740,866 


Total 8697,900,000,000        100.00        52,824,533 


Per 

Cent. 

For  Democracy 75 .  95 

Against  Democracy 5.62 

Neutral 18.43 


Population 

1.414,147,000 

164,000,000 

173,553,000 

Total 100.00        1,751,700,000 


Per 

Cent. 

80.72 

9.33 

9.95 

100.00 


Total $547,500,000,000    40,123,586    1,414,147,000 


Against  Democracy 

Austria-Hungary. .  $25,000,000,000 

Germany 80,000,000,000 

Colonies (No  estimate) 

Turleya:v:::::}   3,000,000,000 


260,034 

208,780 

1,027,820 

1,463,448 


49,000,000 
65,000,000 
14,000,000 

36,000,000 


Total $108,000,000,000      2,960,082       164,000,000 


Neutral 

Spain 

Colonies 

Mexico  and  Central 
America,  exclusive 
of  Panama 

South  America,  ex- 
cluding Brazil. . . . 

West  Indies,  Haiti, 
aud  Dominican 
Republic 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Colonies 

Greece 


$5,400,000,000 
(No  estimate) 


5,000,000,000 
15,000,000,000 


(No  estimate) 
1,000,000,000 
5,000,000,0011 
2,000,000,000 
1,000,000,000 


190,050 
90,561 


939,600 
4,049,899 


27,698 

102,066 

12,648 

1,046,445 

16,552 


20,000,000 
1,000,000 


20,573,000 
31,000,000 


12,500,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 

37,000,000 
5,000,000 


From   this   table  Mr.   Price   finds    that. 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, controlling  78  per  cent,  of  its  wealth 
and  occupying  76  per  cent,  of  its  territory, 
"is     now     arrayed     against     autocracy." 
He  adds  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  issue,  and  but  little  doubt  that  it  could 
be  materially  hastened  if  some  way  to  get 
the  truth  before  the  masses  of  the  German 
people  could  be  found."     He  has   heard 
"a  lot  of  loose  and  thoughtless  talk"  about 
our  war-loan.     One  newspaper  has  stated 
that  the  loan  meant  a  per  capita  burden  of 
$700  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.     That  is  not  true.     A 
total  issue   authorized   of   $7,000,000,000. 
distributed  among   100,000,000  people,  is 
only  .$70  per  capita.     Our  present  debt  is 
$1,000,000,000,   or  $10  per  capita.     The 
proposed  increase,  if  it  is  all  issued,  would 
therefore  bring  the  total  debt  burden  on 
each  person  up  to  $80.     In  Great  Britain 
the  present  per  capita  debt  is  about  $370, 
in   France   $360,    and   in   Germany   $300. 


HOW  OUR  STOCK  OF  GOLD  HAS  INCREASED  SINCE  THE  WAR  BEGAN 


» 

General  Stock 

in 
United  States 

In  Treasury  as  Assets 
of  Government 

Held  by  Federal  Reserve  Banks 

and  Agents  Against  Fed. 

Reserve  Notes 

In  Circulation 

Gold 

Gold 
Certificates* 

Gold 

Gold 
Certificates* 

Gold 

\ 

Gold 
Certificate.** 

$1,890,678,304 
1,887,270,664 
1,844,602,682 
1,861,838,264 
1,835,416,298 
1,817,121,700 
1,815,976,319 
1,823,747,112 
1,832,428,955 
1,876,326,539 
1,889,142,465 
1,914,785,996 
1,993,549,015 
2,006,399.539 
2,056,732,138 
2,141,782,259 
2.198,113.762 
2,260,687.547 
2,312,444,489 
2,328,421,835 
2,318,973,327 
2,316,948,420 
2,319,548,404 
2,331,494,834 
2,439,921,932 
2,500,229,504 
2.548,241,473 
2,636,009,568 
2,700,136,976 
2,741,669,491 
2,864,841,650 
2,912,465,116 
2,968,355,434 
3,088,904,808 

$195,381,761 
230,891,204 
228,183,437 
230,116,202 
222,582,210 
207,269,388 
.    216,393,851 
212,106,479 
224,829,342 
23\298,197 
224,755,256 
209,994,409 
206,526,508 
326,076,821 
211,925,634 
199.505,255 
216,809,613 
221,663.793 
216,382,509 
185,491,144 
204,075,899 
215,303,167 
222,566,597 
219.304.52li 
234,888,296 
303,862,781 
288,506,199 
275,579,465 
268,965,399 
255,669,836 
252.625,280 
202.103,979 
200,353,984 
203,868,088 

$45,520,740 
49,660,150 
44,692,318 
42,387,610 
33,632,010 
43,793,340 
47,257,120 
30,142,230 
32,406,490 
37,039,290 
31,830,940 
26,541,850 
34,795,510 
30,929,230 
29,921,110 
26,018,270 

1614,321,674 

632,332,591 

627,104,376 

657,944,193 

665,854,219 

637,553,443 

ii.il, 607,599 

623,050,364 

606,885,331 

614,632,850 

598,931,706 

591,567,104 

600,777,874 

596,561,647 

575,712,933 

615,977,722 

597,108,847 

603,342,562 

612,561,038 

620,503,717 

612,340,971 

610,982,136 

625,876,80,8 

628,487,039 

630,190,647 

632.159,672 

629,821.2m 

644,900,316 

650.123,528 

669,368,308 

679,702,890 

650,991,349 

652,506,602 

667,338,062 

$1,035,454,129 
974,388,719 
944,622,551 
931,390,259 
913,347,859 
928,505,529 
920,717,749 
958,448,039 
945,416,959 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1915  January 

February 

March 

April. . . . 

§2,370,513 

4,681,023 

5,112,334 

5,007,814 

12,445,564 

6,629,902 

8,113,902 

7,791,913 

8,802,513 

8,513,793 

8.411,713 

4,893,788 

7,892,798 

8,704,808 

8.263,680 

7,575,650 

8,963,000 

9,101,852 

10,712,581 

10,581,518 

10,845,130 

12,327,028 

10,535,851 

10,815,349 

13,901,389 

11,243,789 

20,520,320 

30,469,650 

41,064,500 

54,180,800 

62,365,800 

79,965,800 

89,065,800 

120,211,650 

148,920,000 

168,506,800 

193,940,000 

201,810,000 

169,188,000 

164.852,700 

161,937,000 

163,047,000 

151.577,000 

145.946.000 

152,976,000 

184,208,000 

207,829,600 

230,927,600 

262,046,600 

255,283,600 

291,093.600 

340,536,100 

May 

951,205,229 

June 

987,447,729 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1,027,494.019 
1,076,637,759 
1,066,236,139 
1,141,992,759 
1,172,277,599 
1,226,472,789 
1,258,660,599 
1,281,149,229 
1,315,723,186 
1,325,475,659 

February 

March 

April 

May 

1,317,105,609 
1,300,904,319 
1,313,080,609 
1,414,302,989 
1,409.159,259 
1,466,225,489 
1,520,740,269 
1,562,373,319 
1,573,376.719 
1.660,030,029 
1,793,268,839 
1,810,499,859 
1,865,918,769 

July 

August 

October 

November 

December 

"For  which  an  equal  amount  of  gold  is  held  in  the  Treasury. 

Compiled  by  The  National  City  Bank  from  circulation  statements  of  the  Treasury  Department 
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-  Twelve 


YOU  are  about  to  buy  a  car.  On  that  car, 
you  naturally  would  like  to  have  a 
Delco  system — starting,  lighting,  and  ignition. 
You  can  get  it — Delco  quality — absolute 
dependability. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  known  this  fact. 
Perhaps  you  may  expect  a  Delco  system 
only  with  the  highest  priced  machines.  The 
scientific  standing  of  Delco  laboratories  sug- 
gests it.  Delco  standards  appear  to  bear 
it  out. 

In  motor  cars  of  every  type — four,  six,  eight, 
twelve — you  will  find  Delco  systems.  No 
matter  what  your  preference,  you  do  not  need 
to  sacrifice  your  confidence  in  Delco  for 
something  else. 


This  much  is  true.  Practically  without  ex- 
ception, the  cars  with  Delco  systems  stand 
foremost  in  their  class. 

Ihis  is  an  obvious  condition.  Delco  sys- 
tems are  never  sold  on  price.  A  motor  car 
maker  buying  on  this  basis  would  never 
come  to  Delco.  The  men  who  adopt  these 
systems  spend  something  extra  on  their  car 
to  give  you  greater  satisfaction. 


Each  engine  has  its  own  peculiar  needs. 
You  cannot  fit  four,  six,  eight  or  twelve — 
all  with  the  same  design  and  still  give  Delco 
satisfaction.  Every  type  must  have  its  sys- 
tem planned  for  it. 

We  know  the  engine,  having  tested  it — 
know  the  system,  having  built  it  for  the 
engine — know  the  two  will  work  together 
because  we  see  them  do  so  in  laboratory 
tests  and  on  the  road. 

This  specializing  was  a  Delco  principle  when 
the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  in- 
vented the  first  successful  electric  starter, 
and  made  electric  lighting  really  practical. 
It  was  a  Delco  principle  even  earlier — when 
ignition  was  perfected,  giving  a  spark  that  is 
dependable  and  varies  as  your  engine  speed 
requires. 


No  single  thing  is  more  important  to  your 
motoring  pleasure  than  your  starting,  light- 
ing and  ignition  system.  Much  of  your 
comfort  depends  on  merely  knowing  that 
your  system  will  perform  its  functions  prop- 
erly. Therefore,  Delco  on  your  car  is  a 
vital  factor  well  worth  first  consideration. 


The  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Company 


Dayton,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Delco. 

Equipped 
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LACIER 

National 

pARK 

C.E.StODe, Pass. Traffic Mgr.,u!.NorIhern Ky.,l)cpI.60,Sl.Paul,Mini!.  J 

Please  send  me  Aeroplane  map  folder  and  descriptive  Glacier 

lit 


National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  literature  frco. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


:::::  s 


GLACIER  National  Park  has 
the  Alpine  grandeur  of  Switz- 
erland— on  a  far  bigger  scale. 
Its  mountains,  glaciers,  skyland 
lakes,  cascades  and  streams  of  vivid 
green  —  its  pine-clad  slopes  and 
flower- filled  valleys — are  matched  in 
beauty  nowhere.  Drink  the  tonic 
breezes  as  you  horseback  to  the 
heights,  motor  or  travel  trails  afoot. 

Modern  hotels,  Alpine  chalets, 
teepee  camps.  Vacations,  $i  to  $5 
per  day. 

Stop  off  at  Glacier  Park  en  route  to 
Spokane,  the  beautiful  Lake  Chelan  region 
—  campers'  paradise  —  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
and  Puget  Sound  resorts— Portland,  As- 
toria, with  the  new  Columbia  River  High- 
way and  Clatsop  Beach  resorts  —  Van- 
couver, Victoria  and  Alaska.  Special  low 
round  trip  fares  to  Glacier  Park,  to  Pacific 
Northwest  and  Alaska.  Write  for  Glacier 
National  Park  and  Lake  Chelan  literature. 

The  twin  Palaces  of  tlie  Pacific  —  5.  S.  "Great 
Norlliern"  and  S.  S.  "Northern  Pacific" — three 
times  weekly  between  Portland,  Astoria  and  San 
Francisco.    Folder  on  request. 


^ 


C.  E.  STONE 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. ,  Dept.  60 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  W.  PITTS, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

210  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 

S.  LOUNSBERY, 

Gen.  Agt.,  Pass.  Dept. 

1184  Broadway,  New  York 


"Sec  America  First" 


JgS 


G  locierNationa  I  Park 


i;f:\<;M:mMf^;i.H;M»iJj'i;ii^ 


«UilCB— .    .C..VIS  M0L*D(D 

iumm\ 


feet, 


View  of  arch 


give  immediate  relief  to  tired,  achin: 
rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re- 
store normal  strength  to  weakened     !2'.y _1 
arches.      Relieve  and  prevent    /-  any\ 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct.       /v  .SHOE) 

tMJ 


Write  for  Booklet  and 
Free  10-Day  Trial  Offer 


cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReadeSt.N.Y. 


THE  STORY  OF  CAliLYLE.  An  intimate  study  of 
the  author's  life,  character,  and  works,  by  Thomas  Ar- 
nold. i2mo,  cloth,  335  pages,  illustrated.  $i.oo.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


FORGE  TO  THE  FRONT 


by  reading  Personal  Power,  anew  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas 
for  big  men  and  for  those  who  arc  growing.  The  writer  is 
a  practical  man  who  has  made  good  and  who  tells  you  how 
to  do  likewise  in  a  peculiarly  gripping  and  convincing 
manner.  He  teaches  you  how  to  develop  will-power,  mental 
concentration,  and  winning  personality,  explains  the 
philosophy  of  failure,  and  points  the  way  to  success. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


IE  DAGE'S 

I—  I    GLUE  SES 

MEND      IT     TODAY     IO« 


Old  Kentucky  Smokiny 

Wo  want  to  send  you  free  a  sample  of  our  home-    9  OO&GQ  V 
grown,  rich,  ripe,  old  Green  River  Smoking 
Tobacco,   just  as  Nature   cured  and  aged  it. 
Write  today. 

Green  River  Tobacco  Co.,  Box  121,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FREE 


SLANGUAGES  byUSTENING 

ON    WWOrVWPHONOGRAPH 


1  at  home  with  Disc  Cortina- 
phone     Language     Records. 
Write  to  us  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan. 
Endorsed  by  leading  universitiet 
Cortina  Academy  of  Languages 
Suite  2069,  12  East  46th  St..  New  York 


Spatiish-French-Enqlish-tta/ian -German 


The  United  States  would  have  to  in- 
crease its  debt  to  S36,000,000,000   before 

the  burden  per  person  would  equal  thai 
of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Price  says  that 
"Avhen  we  come  to  compare  our  wealth 
and  the  debt  we  propose  presently  to  create 
with  the  Avealth  and  outstanding  debt  of 
the  European  belligerents,  the  showing  is 
even  more  favorable  to  us."  Here  are 
his  figures  in  support  of  this  statement: 


Great  Britain . . . 

France 

Russia 

Italy 

Germany 

United  States. . . 


Estimated 

Present 

Per 

National  Wealth 

National  Delt 

Cent. 

$85,000,000,000 

$19,000,000,000 

22.:} 

50,000,000,1  ii  m 

9,500,000,000 

19.0 

•I0,ooi:,ooo,ooo 

10,000,000,000 

25.0 

20.111111.01111.(1011 

2,600,000,000 

13.  U 

SI  1.01)0.1 100.01  III 

19,000,000,000 

23.7 

250,000,000,000 

8,000,000,000 

3.2 

In  this  table  it  is  assumed  that  our 
debt  will  be  increased  by  the  entire  amouni 
of  obligations  provided  for  in  the  legisla- 
tion recently  undertaken  at  Washington, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  two  billions  out 
of  the  proposed  seven  are  short-time 
obligations  which,  if  issued,  will  be  re- 
deemed out  of  current  taxation  within  a 
year,  while  for  three  billions  of  the  remain- 
ing five  "we  shall  receive  the  obligations  of 
the  Allied  Powers  paying  an  equal  rate  of 
interest."  The  net  addition  to  our  National 
debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  therefore 
be  only  two  billions,  which  are  equal  to 
$20  per  capita,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  of 
our  wealth.  The  interest  on  it  plus  a 
sinking-fund  that  would  retire  it  in  thirty 
years  would  hardly  exceed  $10  per  capita, 
or  $100,000,000  a  year,  "which  is  really 
negligible  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  National  income,  now  estimated  at 
$50,000,000,000  a  year,  or  $500  per  capita." 

Mr.  Price  adds  that  it  would  be  well  for 
us,  therefore,  to  "disabuse  ourselves  of 
the  idea  that  our  Government  is  attempt- 
ing such  a  stupendous  piece  of  financing." 
While  the  transaction  is  big,  yet  "in 
proportion  to  our  means  it  is  trifling  as 
compared  with  what  England  and  France 
have  done  while  fighting  an  exhausting 
war."     He  goes  on  to  say  further: 

"What  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
really  proposes  is:  1.  An  issue  of  $5,000,- 
000,000  Zy2  per  cent,   thirty-year  bonds. 

2.  An  increase  of  the  Federal  revenue  by 
taxation    that    will    yield    $1,750,000,000. 

3.  An  authorization  of  the  sale  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  one-year  notes  or  certificates  that 
will  provide  for  any  deficiency  pending  the 
collection  of  the  increased  taxes. 

(  "The  issuance  of  the  short-time  obliga- 
tions is  therefore  a  rather  remote  contin- 
gency and  aside  from  the  additional  taxa- 
tion proposed,  which  amounts  to  but 
$17.50  per  capita.  The  question  to  be 
chiefly  considered  is:  How  can  we  bor- 
row five  billions  without  bringing  about 
an  inflation  that  is  to  be  dreaded,  or  a 
contraction  in  the  money  market  that  will 
be  disturbing?  In  round  figures,  our 
'  banking  power,'  exclusive  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  is  about  as  follows: 

Total  Resources  Deposits 

National  banks,  March  5, 
1917 , $17,000,000,000        $13,000,000,000 

State  institutions,  includ- 
ing savings-banks,  fig- 
ures of  June  30,  1916. .       18,000,000,000        *14,730,000,000 


Total $35,000,000,000        $27,730,000,000 

"These  figures  included   S7,000,000,000    of    savings-bank 
deposits. 

On  April  2  our  stock  of  gold  was $3,044,309,202 

To  which  should  be  added  Treasury-notes  (legal 
tender)  about 340,000,000 


Making  a  total  of  legal  reserve  money $3,384,309,292 

"The  rest  of  our  currency  consists  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes,  National  bank- 
notes, and  silver  certificates,  which  are  not 
legal  tender  and  can  not  be  counted  as 
reserve  money.     It  is  now  unlikely    that 
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we  shall  get  any  more  gold  from  abroad, 
and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  new  loan 
shall  be  placed  so  that  it  will  not  increase 
bank-loans  and  deposits.  This,  of  course, 
presupposes  its  absorption  by  investors 
who  can  pay  for  it  without  borrowing, 
rather  than  by  banks  or  bankers  who  may 
have  to  resort  to  rediscounts  on  loans.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  is  five  billions  of 
disengaged  capital  available  for  the  instant 
purchase  of  the  loan.  To  get  so  much 
money  all  at  once  would  involve  the  sale 
of  other  securities  and  a  serious  dislocation 
of  the  monej*  market.  It  is  improbable 
that  the  Government  will  attempt  it.  The 
money  will  be  but  gradually  needed,  and 
if  it  is  paid  in  gradually  there  will  be  no 
disturbance.  A  non-taxable  investment 
paying  3 }A  per  cent,  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  taxable  securities  that  yield  but 
5  per  cent.  It  seems,  therefore,  entirely 
safe  to  assume  that  the  loan  will  be  largely 
oversubscribed  if  the  subscribers  are 
allowed  to  pay  for  it  in  small  instalments. 
So  placed  it  will  absorb  their  future  savings 
rather  than  their  past  accumulations  which 
are  already  invested.  Under  such  condi- 
tions a  subscription  would  be  an  incitement 
to  thrift  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  patriot- 
ism. If  the  people  can  be  brought  to 
understand  this,  there  need  be  no  doubt 
of  their  response." 

STANDARD  RAILS  AT  LOW  PRICES, 

PERHAPS  TO   BE  FOLLOWED 

SOON  BY  HIGHER 

In  spite  of  the  largest  gross  earnings 
they  have  ever  received,  some  of  the 
standard  railroad  stocks  have  been  selling 
at  lower  prices  than  the  minimum  quota- 
tions established  in  1907  and  1893.  At 
the  same  time  standard  railroad  bonds 
have  been  steadily  falling.  Net  declines 
in  bonds  since  January  1  have  extended 
from  4  to  more  than  9  points.  This  de- 
cline in  bond-prices  is  attributed  by  the 
New  York  Times  to  liquidation  since  the 
$7,000,000,000  Government  bond  issue  was 
first  proposed,  altho  the  rise  of  interest- 
rates  induced  by  the  sales  of  foreign  Gov- 
ernment securities  on  this  market  and  the 
general  advance  of  commodity  prices 
"started  the  movement  more  than  two 
years  ago."  The  same  paper  thinks,  spec- 
ulative operations  had  something  to  do 
with  the  slump  in  stocks,  but  speculation 
could  not  account  for  depression  in  such 
an  issue  as  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
preferred  to  lllj^.  Old-time  investors 
"would  have  stood  aghast  before  the  war 
began  at  a  prediction  that  this  premier 
investment  issue  should  ever  again  stand 
at  so  low  a  level."  For  years  St.  Paul  pre- 
ferred was  considered  to  be  makiug  a  poor 
account  of  itself  when  it  declined  below 
135.  The  minimum  last  year,  when  rails 
were  unsteady,  was  a  fraction  under  124. 

With  roads  which  were  having  financial 
troubles  in  the  '93  panic  year,  the  price 
situation  was  found  to  be  naturally  quite 
different.  Union  and  Southern  Pacific 
kept  at  relatively  high  levels.  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  too,  stood  high,  but  Penn- 
sylvania shaded  under  the  low  of  1907. 
Following  is  a  table  which  presents  some  of 
the  prominent  issues,  with  comparisons: 

Recent  Low  Low 

Close  1907  1893 

Atchison 99%  OG3^         32% 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 72%  753  s  92U 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P 76%  93^  75% 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P.  pf Ill' i  130  -  my2 

Delaware  &  Hudson 110J<;  123%  122% 

Great  Northern  pf 107J/o  107%  119 

Louisville  &  Nashville. 122'  85%  64% 

New  York  Central 88%  91%  107% 

Pennsylvania 51%  53%         40'  ■ 

Heading 87%  36%  6% 

Southern  Pacific 90%  63%  33% 

Union  Pacific 132%  100  36'4 


TRAVELING  GOODS 


THE  BELBER  art  of  bag  making 
expressed  in  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid, 
Craftsman  Quality— the  best  grade 
of  Fabrikoid  made.  Each  individual 
style  of  bag  or  suit  case  the  epitome  of 
bag  making  skill — each  exhibiting  all  of 
those  little  niceties  of  workmanship — 
of  finish — that  so  unmistakably  define 
real  quality — and  each  bearing  the  two 
quality  trade  marks: 


i  i 


^  v. 


\f^ 


!/ 


Sixteen  styles  for  men  and  women 

$7.50  to  $12.00 

At  the  better  shops  and  depart- 
ment stores 
Illustrated  booklet  upon  request 

The  Belber  Trunk  and  Bag 
Company 

Kensington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOMAN'S  SUIT  CASE 

No.  683— Black 
No.  687 — Brown 

Made  in  small  cross  grain  effect. 
Extra  light  weight.  Pine  handle, 
neat  side  hasp  locksand  attractive 
lining  with  two  shirred  pockets  in 
bottom.  Equipped  with  Belber 
Fifall  to  hold  your  own  toilet 
articles. 

20  and  22  inch      -     $10.00 
Large   24   inch  size,  $11.00 


Callous, 
Tenderness  or 
Pain  There? 

These  are  symptoms 
of  a  weakened  trans- 
verse arch.  One  or  more 

of  the  little  bones  across  the 
ball  of  the  foot  have 
become     displaced, 
causing  unnatural 
pressure.    Unless 
corrected   a  pain- 
ful condition  de- 
velops. 

Dr.SchoH's  • 

Anterior  Meta-  t 
tarsal  Support 
gives  immediate 
relief  and  assists  Nature  * 
in  permanent  correction. 


Sam*. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY   superiority    quietly  becomes 
plaiu  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 
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M  Scholl 

Appliance  orlbmfylhrEve^Ext'Ifauffle 

Leading  shoe  dealers  and  department  stores 
everywhere  carry  Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Comforts 
and  Correctives.  They  are  trained  by  a  Scholl 
expert  how  to  adjust  and  use  them.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  to  Dr.  Scholl 
for  free  advice,  describing  your  foot  trouble. 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  "Eases  the  Feet" 

This  scientific  device  gently  sup- 
ports the  arch,  relieving  aching, 
tired   feet;   weak    ankles,  fallen 
,  irches.cramned  toes.callous  and 
I  bunions.     Worn  in  any  shoe. 
Send   for   FREE  Booklet 
"The  Feet  and  Their  Care",  by 
>  ,     4f        Dr.  Scholl. 

Jf     THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 
^Jr    219  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


WATCH  YOUR  FEET" 


GLASSES 

THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


If  you  need  glasses  for  near 
and  far  vision,  ask  your  oculist, 
optometrist  or  optician  about 
KRYPTOKS  (pronounced 
Crip-tocks).  They  enable  you 
to  adjust  your  vision  instantly 
from  reading  to  distance. 

You  are  not  bothered  with  remov- 
ing or  changing  glasses.  Neither  are 
you  annoyed  by  the  seam  or  hump 
of  old  -  stvle  double  -  vision  glasses. 
KRYPTOKS  are  crystal-clear  with 
smooth  surfaces. 

Write  for  booklet.   "Eyesight  Efficiency." 

KRYPTOK   COMPANY,  Inc. 

1050  Old  South  BniJdin?.  Boston,  Mass. 


the  old 
Bifocal 
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rTh«  KRYPTON 
Bifocal 


With  the  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 
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Greater  significance  was  attached  lo 
movement  of  bonds  than  to  slocks  in 
view  of  the  preparations  being  made  to 
tnake  the  82,000,000,000  initial  war-loan 
a  grc;il  success.  The  average  price  of 
Fortj  high-grade  bonds,  including  twenty- 
five  railroad  issues,  since  January    I,  has 

receded  inure  I  haii    I   points.     I  Yesiiuia  U.\  a 

greal  many  standard  bonds  were  being  sold 


to  make  possible  the  conversion  of  funds 

thus  invested  inlo  Government  bonds. 

The  New  York  Sun  rej)oiied  that  many 
Wall-Street  houses  looked  for  a  better 
bond-markel  after  the  completion  of   the 

( io\  (  fiiiiienl  s    preliminary    war-financing. 
'The  I  heorv  was  I  hat  I  he  man  w  ho  had,  say, 

$25,000  to  invest  would  subscribe  $10,000 
to    the    Government    loan,   reserving   the 


remainder  for  placement  in  issues  upon 
which  the  investment  return  would  be 
higher.  One  broker  pointed  out  that  the 
individual  investor  will  feel  that  he  was 
doing  his  patriotic  duty  if  he  helped  the 
Government  on  a  basis  of  $10,000  from 
$25,000  of  his  available  investment  funds, 
looking  after  his  family  and  himself  with 
the  $15,000. 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

Most  delightful  trip  in  the 
world.  Big,  luxurious 
steamers  daily  except 
Sunday  between 

New  York  and  Albany 

Also  attractive  one  day  outings 
from  New  York.  Restaurant; 
music.  Season  of  1917  from 
May  19  to  November  6.  Send 
4c  for  illustrated  literature. 

All  through  rail  tickets  between 
Albany  and  New  York  accepted 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York 


Canadian  Pacific 
Rockies 

Walk,  Climb.  Ride  in  the  Saddleover 
tin  high  mountain  trails:  Drive  or 
Coach  through  glorious  days  in  the 
heart  of  America's  "Fifty  Switzer- 
lands." 

Warm  Sulphur  Pools  for  Bathing. 
Good  Fishing.  Excellent  Golfing. 
Your  home  in  the  magnificently  ap- 
pointed 

Banff  Springs  Hotel 

An  important  link  in  the  World's 
Greatest  Highway,  offers  gay  social 
diversion,  music,  promenades,  danc- 
ing- .  ., 

Liberal  stop-over  privileges 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Write  for  information  on  Tour  No.  200 

F.  R.  Perry,  General  Agent,  P;.ss. 

Dept.,  Canadian  Pacific  Ry. 

1231  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Detroit  Book,  Free 


Illustrated   Booklet  Vacation  City  Visitors 
guide  Auto  facto  f -^nr  cents  postage. 

Write  J.  Lee  Barrett,  Sec'y 

Detroit  Convention  and  Tourist  Bureau 


KAimnAnf^e  H"melike  hotel  on  shores 
rtUir«JIlUdXn^  Upper  Chateaugay  take  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Send  for  booklet. 
"Morrisons."  Lyon  Mountain.  N.  Y. 


Classified    Columns 


USED  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Modern  Fittings  for  Small 
Bank  or   Substantial   Office 

Including  nearly  new  time  lock, 
modern  combination,  steel  vault 
door  and  frame,  burglar  proof 
cash  and  security  safe,  and 
complete  desks  and  counters. 
Fifteen  hundred  dollars  puts 
outfit  f.  o.  b.  here.  Easily 
worth  double  at  present  prices 
of  new. 

BERHOLTZ   REALTY   CO 
1 14  N.  Aurora  St.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TYPEWRITERS 

STARTLING  VALUES  in  typewriters.  $10 
to  $15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All  makes.  Ship- 
ped on  trial.  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  Offer  No.  122D,  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

ADVERTISING 

WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE -DAVIS  CO.. 
31  Page  Bldg.,    Chicago.  111. 


OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

WILL  PAY  .$7  for  1853  Quarter;  $100  for 
1853  Hall  without  arrows.  $2  for  1904 
Dollar,  proof.  We  buy  all  rare  coins  to  1912, 
cents,  nickels,  dimes,  etc.,  old  bills  and 
stamps.  Send  4c.  Get  our  Large  Coin 
Circular.  NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 

BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tie  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


easngfio  §  %$£X§iM 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 

Manufacturer  wants  a  man  to  introduce  a 
new  line  of  steel  shelving  in  industrial  plants. 
Prefer  man  who  is  experienced  and  can  inter- 
view and  influence  highest  class  of  firms. 
Must  be  strictly  high  grade  in  every  respei  t. 
State  full  qualifications  and  age.  Replies 
solicited  only  from  those  who  are  confident 
they  can  make  good. 

Box  D.  L.,  care  of  Literary  Digest. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN®  AGENTS 

ACCIDENT  and  HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
Everybody  needs  it  and  should  have  it.  Our 
new  policy  pays  $25  weekly,  $5,000  in  case  of 
death.  They  re  easy  to  sell.  Premiums  $10 
and  $15  yearly.  We  want  men  everywhere 
to  sell  them.  Big  profits  and  permanent  in- 
comes from  renewals.  No  capital  or  selling 
experience  required  North  American  Acci 
dent  Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  E2,  Newark,  N.  J 


IF  you  crave  sight  and  sound 
of  surf;  if  you  long  for  hills 
and  woodland;  if  you  yearn  for 
quiet  and  pastoral  surround- 
ings; if  you  desire  lakes,  brooks 
and  quiet  waters;  if  you  want 
a  vacation  place  that  takes  in 
every  pleasure  of  the  great  out- 
doors, 

Long  Island  is  tne Place 

Just  across  the  river  from  New  York 
City,  it  is  the  "  fountain  of  youth" 
for  millions. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Long  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y., 
for  book  which  tells  the  whole  story. 


The  Manor 

ASHEVILLE,  North  Carolina 

In  "The  Land  of  the  Sky  " 

One  of  those  "wholly  satisfying"  places 
found  once  in  a  while  and  never  forgotten. 
Wonderful  in  Spring. 


Perfect   Golf    the 
Year  Round 

18  Holes,   Turf  Greens 


Write  for  Booklet 


i 


350  PAGES  of 

Vacation  Suggestions 

"A  Summer  Paradise"— tells 
you  where  to  go— how  much  it 
will  cost— and  what  you'll  find 
after  you  get  there.  Describes 
1500  lakes  and  3,500,000  acres  of 
vacation  land  in  New  York  State: 
the  Adirondacks,  Lake  George, 
Lake  Champlain,  Plattsburg, 
Saratoga  Springs  and  hundreds 
of  other  fine  resorts.  Hundreds 
of  photographs  and  maps  —  350 
pages— mailed  anywhere  on  re- 
ceipt of  6c  postage. 

D.  &  H.  trains  leave  Grand 
Central  Station,  New 
York  City.  Connec- 
tions with  Hudson 
River  boats  at  Al- 
bany and  Troy.  De- 
scriptive time-tables 
mailed  free  on  request. 

M.  J.  Powers,  Gen.  Passenger  Agent, 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  COMPANY 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


A^~s 


A 


An  Ar-rirl^nt  if  liable  to  happen  to 
^»«  rtVWUCIIl  anyone — perhaps  your 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness — knowing  what  to 
do  till  tile  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that 
friend.  Get  "Emergency  Notes, "Dr.  Butler's 
lx»k.  and  be  prepared.  Cloth.  50c  postpaid,  from 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
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PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds  ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Vour  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS  WANTED.  —  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  INVENTION.  Send 
sketch  or  model  for  advice;  I  assist  you 
market  it.  Personal  service.  Booklet  free. 
J.  R.  KELLY,  740F  Woodward  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-the ONLYkind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


HELP   WANTED 


FOREMEN,  Shopmen,  and  Officemen 
Wanted  to  work  spare  time  as  special  rep- 
resentatives of  large  well-known  mail  order 
house,  selling  Watches,  Diamonds  and  Jew- 
elry on  credit.  Liberal  commissions  and  ex- 
clusive sales  rights  granted.  No  investment 
or  deposit  required  for  outfit  or  samples. 
Write  at  once  for  details.  Address  S.  D. 
Miller,  Dept.  20,  Agency  Division,  Miller 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  YOUNG  BELGIAN  LADY,  useful,  tal- 
ented and  distinguished,  wishes  to  travel  this 
summer  with  wealthy  people  to  teach  French 
and  act  as  a  companion.  Miss  M.  Jurion 
Sol vay, Central  High  School,  Memphis, Term. 

ADVERTISING  SERVICE  ~ 

HIGH-POWER  Sales  Letters,  Folders,  Book- 
lets, prospectuses,  mail  -  order  campaigns; 
multigraphing,  printing.  What  are  your 
needs?  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  HARRY  A. 
STERN,  Sales  Thru  Advertising,  1060  Gay- 
lord,  Denver,  Colo.  (Twelfth  Year). 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


Profitable  Little  Farms  in  Valley  of  Virginia, 
5  and  10  acre  tracts  S250  and  up.  Good  fruit 
and  farming  country.  Send  for  literature 
now.  TF.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W 
Ry.,  270  Arcade  Building,  Roanoke,  Va. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 
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FEWER  FAILURES  THAN  IN  FOUR 
YEARS  PAST 

BradstreeV s  finds  "no  reflection  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  country  in  the  world- 
war  in  the  April  failure  returns."  Nor  does 
it  find  "much,  if  any,  sign  that  high  prices 
restricted  consumption,  or  that  other 
causes  led  to  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  business  casualties."  The  number  of 
failures  reported  for  April,  in  fact,  was 
"the  smallest  in  any  month  for  nearly 
four  years  past,  or  since  July,  1913,"  while 
the  volume  of  liabilities  was  "the  lightest 
since  November,  1916."  Compared  with 
the  Aprils  of  other  recent  years,  the  month 
"showed  the  smallest  total  of  failures 
(1,097)  since  1912,  and  the  liabilities 
($11,223,362)  were  the  lightest  since  1907." 
Bradstreefs  presents  a  table  of  failures, 
assets,  and  liabilities  during  the  first  four 
months  of  this  year  and  last,  and  those  in 
the  four  months'  periods  of  each  year  since 
1908  as  follows: 


1917                            Number  Assets  Liabilities 

January 1,558  $14,702,267  $24,342,506 

February 1,126  5,390,711  12,186,528 

March 1,147  5,465,630  11,518,610 

First  quarter 3,831        $25,558,608        $48,047,644 

April 1,097  5,397,272  11,223,362 

Four  months 4, 928        $30,955,880        $59,271,006 

1916  . 

January 1,799  $8,284,134        $17,340,533 

February 1,608  9,386, 188  18,068,223 

March 1,637  8,032,023  17,958,205 

First  quarter 5,044  25,702,345  53,366,961 

April 1,267  6,794,057  13,107,508 

Four  months 6,311        $32,496,402        $66,474,469 

1915 7,793  $86,462,362  $139,642,040 

1914 5,416  53,400,686  99,221,622 

1913 5,063  45,346,883  85,237,166 

1912 5,0i9  34,721,149  67,180,009 

1911 4,477  39,992,909  71,304,606 

1910 4,176  34,483,221  69,803,280 

1909 4,310  28,466,925  57,211,152 

1908 5,339  79,890,208  134,192,265 

In  commenting  on  these  figures  the 
same  paper  remarks  that  failures  for  four 
months  in  1917,  numbering  4,928,  were 
"the  lightest  in  number  since  1911,  falling 
21.8  per  cent,  behind  1916  and  36  per 
cent,  behind  1915,"  while  the  four  months' 
liabilities,  $59,271,006,  were  "the  smallest 
since  1909,  falling  10  per  cent,  behind  1916 
and  59  per  cent,  behind  1915."  The  April 
comparisons  of  failures,  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties over  a  period  of  years  are  then  pre- 
sented as  follows: 

Number            Assets  Liabilities 

1917 1,097  $5,397,272  $11,223,362 

1916 1,267     6,794,057  13,107,508 

1915 1,674  20,755,179  33,950,205 

1914 1,221     8,628,578  17,705,784 

1913 1,148  12,473,968  20,404,323 

1912 1,079     6,262,121  14,182,704 

1911 985     6,221,136  13,279,650 

1910 874  11,995,689  24,349,636 

1909 998     9,734,383  17,963,197 

1908 1,152     9,831,317  22,385,765 

1907 733     5,626,601  9,888,052 

1906 682     4,270,331  7,896,214 

1905 765     5,072,948  9,386,430 

1904 800     7,723,299  13,929,746 

1903 708     5,579,892  10,229,957 

1902 791     3,056,041  7,102,847 

1901 909     3,671,741  8,348,446 

1900 707     2,693,079  7,074,567 

1899 886  3,336,167  7,422,176 

1898 1,053     6,411,107  14,521,937 

1897 980  10,840,746  17,847,990 

1896 1,050  8,271,945  14,920,714 

1895 1,086  7,473,377  13,665,759 

1894 953  6,987,540  12,288,894 

1893 903  21,169,177  37,209,473 

In  New  York  City  the  failures  in  April 
were  30  per  cent,  smaller  than  in  April  a 
year  ago,  but  the  liabilities  were  43  per 
cent,  larger. 
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A  modern  wonder-land  of 
health  and  happiness 

—where  endless  panorama 
thrills  the  beholder  every  hour 

—where  waters  sparkle  and 
lusty  trout  dart  in  the  shadow 
of  age-old  streams 

—the  crest  of  the  Continent- 
Colorado. 

Reached  via  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

—Daily  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo — 

A  superb  train  via  Rock  Island  Lines— 
no  extra  fare.  Only  direct  route  from  the 
east  to  both  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

m  Leave  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  any  morn- 
ing and  enjoy  dinner  among  the  Colorado 
Rockies  next  day.  See  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  (Estes)  and  Pike's  Peak  Region. 

Other  convenient  modern  all-steel  trains 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 

Reasonable  expense,  low  round-trip  fare  and  hotels 
to  fit  every  purse.  Let  us  tell  you  just  where  to  go, 
what  to  see  and  how  little  it  costs.    Write  today. 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Rock  Island   Travel   Bureaus  in  all  important  cities 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
730  La  Saile  Station,  Chicago 

Safety  and  Service  First 
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President  Wilson's  War  Message 


"This  incomparable  mes- 
sage is  at  this  very  hour 
beine  readandcommented 
upon  in  all  our  schools  as 
THE  MOST  PERFECT 
CHARTER  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS,  and  which  fully 
expresses  the  virtues  of 
your  race." 
— Rene  Viviani .former 
Premier  of  France. 


Ready  for  Framing,  50  Cents 


This  most  important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President,  which  will  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  been  handsomely  reproduced  for  you  on  Japanese  vellum  paper,' 
in  black,  crimson,  and  gold  inks,  with  initial  letter  embellishments' 
ready  for  framing.  Size  14  by  20  inches.  Every  schoolroom  in 
the  country  should  have  this  momentous  document  on  its  wall. 
Every  public  institution  should  find  a  place  for  it. 

It  should  be  enshrined  in  every  patriotic  home,  to  be  read  now  by 
fathers,  mothers,  and  their  children  and  preserved  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  In  professional  and  business  offices  it  will  not  only 
be  ornamental  but  will  lend  a  character  and  dignity  that  nothing 
else  will.  Price,  50  cents  each,  carefully  prepared  for  mailing.  Get 
your  copy  to-day,  or,  better  yet,  buy  a  dozen  copies  and  distribute 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
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"America's 
Greatest 
Light  Six" 

$1595 


"America's  First  Car" 


Greatest 
Light  Twelve" 

$2095 


This  Advertisement  Was  Written  By 

Haynes  Owners 

We  recently  wrote  to  thousands  of  Haynes  "Light  Six"  owners  and  asked " What 

Haynes  feature  most  appeals  to  you  ?"    Each  separate  sentence  which 

follows  is  a  different  Haynes  owner's  verbatim  reply  to  this  question. 


"All  of  the  car  is  good."  "Staying  qualities, 
good  workmanship  and  materials,  make  the  repair 
expenses  very  slight." 

"Holds  to  the  road  at  high  speed."  "Clings 
to  the  road  on  sharp  curves."  "Always  brings 
me  in." 

"Power  at  slow  speeds."  "Heavy  pulling 
capacity."  "Runs  fast  with  little  effort."  "Vibra- 
tionless  motor."  "Quiet  running."  "A  cool 
engine." 

"On  long  hills  gains  in  speed."  "No  hill  too 
high  to  climb."  "I  have  climbed  a  lot  of  hard 
hills  on  high  at  ten  miles  an  hour  speed." 

"One  to  6o  miles  per  hour  on  high."  "Flex- 
ibility regardless  of  grade  and  load."  "Flexible 
in  heavy  traffic." 


"A    pick-up    so    you    can    go    around  'em 
Smooth,  rapid  acceleration." 
the  other  fellow  gets  started." 


Smooth,  rapid  acceleration."     "It  is  gone  before 
"  fo- 


"Easy  to  steer."  "Easy  and  simple  control." 
"Best  in  the  world  for  a  lady  driver." 

"Every  part  easy  to  get  at  for  greasing  and 
repairs."  "Simple  and  built  strong."  "Easy  to 
care  tor. 

"Easy  on  tires."  "Economy  of  gas  and  oil." 
"Small  upkeep  and  high  power."  "Low  expense 
of  operating  and  repair  bills." 

"Handsome  body  lines."  "Beauty  and  sturdi- 
ness."  "No  better  car  made — I  have  visited  the 
factory  and  know  it  is  built  right."  "If  I  had  to 
buy  again,  a  Haynes  for  mine."  (This  last  owner 


has  driven  21,650  miles  since  August,  191 5.) 
THE  HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  32  So.  Main  Street,  Kokomo,  Indiana 


Haynes  "Light  Six"— Open  Cars 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car   .        .        .    $1595 
Four-Passenger  Roadster    .        .        .  1725 

Seven- Passenger  Touring  Car         .        .      1725 

Closed  Cars 

Five-Passenger  Sedan     ....    $2260 

Seven- Passenger  Sedan      .  .         .  2390 

Wire  Wheels  Extra  F.  O.  B.  Kokomo 
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Catalog  of  Haynes  "Light  Six" 
and  "Light  Twelve"  models — 
with  name  of  nearest  repre- 
sentative— on  request. 
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Haynes  "LightTwelve"— Open  Cars 

Five-Passenger  Touring  Car  .  .        •    $2?95 

Four-Passenger  Roadster  .         .  .            2225 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car  .        .      2225 

Closed  Cars 

Five-Passenger  Sedan     ....     $2760 

Seven-Passenger  Sedan    .    .         .         .  2890 

Wire  Wheels  Included       F.  O.  B.  Kokomo 
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NATION-WIDE  PROHIBITION  AS  A  WAR-MEASURE 

THE  STORY  OF  PROHIBITION  IN  STATES  DRY  FOR  AT  LEAST  A  YEAR  TOLD  BY  THEIR  NEWSPAPERS 


ONE  PRIME  MEASURE  OF  DEFENSE  adopted  by 
various  belligerent  nations  since  the  earliest  days  of 
the  war  is  control  of  the  drink  problem.  The  good 
results  of  this  policy  have  been  praised  continuously  in  the 
press  of  these  countries  and  are  cited  here  by  prohibition  ad- 
vocates to  explain  the  great  strides  of  the  "dry"  movement  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  two  years.  A  writer  in  the 
New  York  Sun  quotes  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  giving  utterance 
early  last  year  to  this  statement:  "We  are  fighting  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Drink;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  greatest  of  these 
deadly  foes  is  Drink.  If  we  are  to  settle  with  German  militarism 
we  must  first  of  all  settle  with  Drink."  Besides  the  obvious  point 
of  seeking  to  restrain  the  use  of  intoxicants  for  the  improvement 
of  national  efficiency,  as  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  notes,  con- 
trol of  alcohol  is  needed  because  it  is  a  war-necessity.  The  mak- 
ing of  modern  explosives  requires  enormous  quantities  of  it,  and 
to  limit  drinking  is  to  conserve  the  supply  of  this  war-necessity. 
Moreover,  this  journal  reminds  us  that  much  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  intoxicants  is  foodstuffs,  the  supply  of  which,  according 
to  statistics,  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  world's  present 
uses  until  another  harvest.  All  the  grain  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  beer  or  whisky  is  taken  from  the  supply  of  cereals 
needed  for  breadstuffs,  and  The  Post-Intelligencer  recurs  to  the 
high  importance  of  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  alcohol  by  in- 
dividuals, "because  it  makes  for  higher  efficiency  and  adapts 
them  better  for  the  service  of  the  State,  whether  in  camp  as 
soldiers,  in  the  munitions-plants,  or  as  workers  in  the  field  gath- 
ering for  the  country  its  necessary  supply  of  food." 

Hardly  had  a  state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  been  declared  than  a  prohibition  offensive  was  launched 
from  many  and  various  quarters.  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
is  reported  in  the  press  as  saying  before  the  members 
of  the  Long  Island  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Long  Island  Food 
Reserve  Battalion,  at  Mineola,  L.  L,  that  he  feels  personally 
"we  should  urge  that  grain  be  not  diverted  from  food  into 
intoxicants.  In  this  war  many  nations  in  Europe  have  exercised 
rigid  control  over  the  grain-production.  It  would  be  a  fine  idea 
for  us  to  follow  their  lead."  In  addressing  Cornell  University 
students  at  a  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate  Prohibition  Associa- 


tion, William  Jennings  Bryan  is  reported  as  avowing  that 
"there  is  no  such  thing  as  pacifism  now,"  and  his  argument 
for  prohibition  is  that  this  country  needs  young  men  with  "clear 
and  quick-thinking  brains,  men  with  steady  nerves  and  muscles." 
Washington  dispatches  inform  us  that  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
advocated  prohibition  as  a  war-measure  before  the  Senate 
Agricultural  Committee  and  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Houston,  in  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  plan  for  stimulating 
food-production,  cited  the  example  of  the  European  nations 
which  have  secured  a  considerable  addition  to  the  food-supply 
either  by  reducing  the  production  of  malt  liquors  or  by  reducing 
or  prohibiting  the  production  of  distilled  liquors.  In  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  says,  the  value  of  food-materials  used 
annually  in  the  manufacture  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  $154,- 
000,000.  A  solution  of  the  food-problem  proposed  by  Governor 
Lynn  J.  Frazier,  of  North  Dakota,  the  farmer  Governor  who  was 
elected  by  80,000  farmers  of  the  Non-Partizan  League  of  that 
State,  involves  the  elimination  of  the  grain  and  live-stock 
combinations  and  the  middleman,  and  the  extension  of  rural 
credits.  Moreover,  he  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
as  saying,  "another  specific  thing  that  would  affect  our  food- 
supply  and  our  purchasing-power  is  prohibition  for  the  nation." 
Governor  Capper,  of  Kansas,  according  to  Topeka  dispatches, 
entreats  President  Wilson  to  recommend  to  Congress  that  the 
waste  of  grains  and  other  foodstuffs  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  drinks  be  prohibited  immediately.  Governor  Capper 
also  sent  letters  to  the  Governors  of  all  other  States  asking  them 
to  make  a  similar  plea  to  the  President  and  to  encourage  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  their  States  to  support  the  plan,  and  he  is 
quoted  in  his  telegram  to  the  President  as  saying — "All  Kansas 
regards  this  as  an  imperative  war-measure  from  an  economic 
and  patriotic  standpoint,  leaving  out  moral  aspects."  A  patri- 
otic appeal  is  made  by  the  prohibition  organ,  The  American 
Issue,  which  says  that  the  men  who  indulge  in  intoxicating 
liquor,  even  when  they  assume  that  it  does  them  no  real  harm, 
should  at  this  time  abstain,  because  they  "spend  great  sums 
and  waste  many  valuable  hours"  that  might  be  put  to  vastly 
better  use.  This  journal  mentions  the  entire  congregation  of  a 
conservative  Church  in  an  Eastern  State  that  has  volunteered 
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to  omit  all  intoxicants  during  the   war-period,  and   points    to 
this  as  an  example  which  should  I >r-  emulated. 

Washington  dispatches  inform  as  thai  plan-  to  preserve  for 
food  purposes  possibly  20,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  now  used 
annually  for  distilled  spirits,  and  for  increasing  Government 


"YOU    ARE    ACCUSED     OF    WASTING    THE 
GRAIN-SUPPLY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES!" 

— Cesare  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

revenues  $35,000,000  a  year  have  been  laid  before  a  Senate 
committee  by  the  National  Distillers  and  Wholesale  Liquor- 
Dealers'  Association.  The  plan  provides  for  taxes  on  grain, 
molasses,  and  the  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
distilled  spirits  when  in  the  distillers'  hands.  This  would  cut 
down  production  and  force  into  consumption  spirits  now  in 
existence,  according  to  the  representatives  of  the  organization, 
who  told  the  committee  that  between  15,000,000  and'  20,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  and  between  40,000,000  and  50,000,000  gallons 
of  molasses  would  be  saved. 

The  action  of  the  United  States  Brewers'  Association  in 
placing  itself  at  the  service  of  the  President  and  pledging  its 
members  to  any  necessary  national  work  in  prosecuting  the  war 
against  Germany,  the  press  inform  us,  is  characterized  as 
"sublime  sarcasm  and  colossal  effrontery"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  C.  Iglehart,  of  the  Antisaloon  League,  in  his  report 
to  the  Temperance  Committee  of  a  Methodist  annual  con- 
ference. Dr.  Iglehart  is  quoted  as  suggesting  that  the  brewers 
'make  good  their  offer  of  service  to  this  country  by  closing 
their  institutions  at  once  and  turning  them  into  mills  where 
grain  may  be  ground  into  food  instead  of  being  rotted  into 
poison."  That  the  liquor  interests  are  in  a  mood  of  preparedness 
for  the  prohibition  offensive  we  learn  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  a  statement  of  Mr.  Alvin  Krech,  chairman  of  the 
Distillers  Securities  Corporation,  who  at  their  annual  meeting 
said,  among  other  things,  that  prohibition  legislation  would,  of 
course,  have  an  effect  on  the  valuation  of  the  companies'  assets. 
While  admitting  to  the  stockholders  that  national  prohibition 
is  a  possibility,  Mr.  Charles  Kessler,  another  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  thought  national  prohibition  a  possibility, 
but  did  not  consider  it  a  probability.  The  "bone-dry"  laAv, 
which  becomes  effective  in  July,  he  thought,  might  easily  prove 


a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  it  was  expected  in  the  trade  that  many 
States  now  "dry"  might  next  fall  go  wet  if  the  provisions  of  the 
"bone-dry"  law  are  strictly  enforced.  Mr.  Kessler  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  prohibitionists  to  win  the 
remaining  "wot"  States,  as  these  are  the  big  industrial  centers, 
and  he  said  further  thai  all  the  Southern  States,  which  have 
always  been  favorable  to  prohibition  on  account  of  the  negro 
population,  and  the  Western  States,  on  account  of  their  populist 
tendencies,  represent  a  comparatively  easy  held  for  backers 
of  the  prohibition  movement.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells 
us,  moreover,  thai : 

•  A  significant  part  of  Mr.  Kessler's  remarks  was  the  state- 
ment thai  the  Distillers  Securities  Corporation,  at  a  very  small 
cost,  could  convert  its  grain-distilleries  into  distilleries  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  denatured  alcohol  from  molasses,  thus 
enabling  direct  competition  with  the  United  States  Industrial 
Alcohol  Company.  He  said  that  with  molasses  selling  at  seven 
cents  a  gallon  and  corn  at  sixty  cents  a  bushel  the  advantage 
\\  as  with  t  he  Distillers  Company  in  the  manufacture  of  denatured 
alcohol  against  the  United  States  Industrial  Alcohol  Company, 
lie  said  that  at  a  cost  of  less  than  .110,000  he  could  convert 
one  of  his  grain-distilleries  into  a  molasses-distillery  and  make 
7,000,000  gallons  of  denatured  alcohol  a  year." 

Another  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  liquor  interests  is 
found  in  newspaper  advertisements  of  the  National  Association 
of  Distillers  and  Wholesale  Dealers,  which  is  said  to  comprise 
80  per  cent,  of  the  distillers  and  allied  interests  of  the  United 
States.  In  these  advertisements  we  are  reminded  that  the 
annual  revenue  paid  the  Government  by  the  liquor  industry 
"exceeds  the  total  annual  interest  on  the  new  $7,000,000,000 
war-loan."  Moreover,  there  are  now  stored  in  Government 
bonded  warehouses  more  than  211,000,000  gallons  of  whisky 
and  other  spirits,  and  distillers  have  given  bonds  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  more  than  $232,000,000  for  payment  of  taxes  on  these 
goods.  Prohibition  would  "confiscate"  not  only  the  millions 
lawfully  invested  in  distillery  property,  but  also  the  millions  of 
gallons  stored  in  bonded  warehouses  and  would  "confiscate  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  $232,000,000— an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
total  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the  bonding  companies  in  America, 


"  AND  now  he's  coming  oveh  here!" 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

so  that  the  Government  would  lose  $232,000,000  taxes."  It 
is  pointed  out  also  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  or  destroyed 
for  the  public  good  without  due  compensation  to  owners,  and 
we  read: 
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•'Prohibition  is  alleged  to  be  for  the  public  good.  Prohibition 
as  now  proposed  is  ruthless  confiscation.  From  every  stand- 
point of  American  justice,  should  not  the  cost  be  borne  by  the 
Government — State  or  National — decreeing  it?  Confiscation 
without  compensation  ft  un-American  and  contrary  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"The  liquor  industry  has  paid  to  date  over  six  billion  dollars 


"  SHERMAN  WAS   RIGHT!  " 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

in  taxes  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  is  now  paying  nearly 
$1,000,1)30  per  day. 

"We  ask  a  just  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  economic, 
moral,  and  financial  problems  of  proposed  prohibition." 

While  imprest  with  the  gravity  of  the  food-problem,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star  "does  not  believe  that  what  might  be 
called  the  net  consumption  of  grain  in  breweries  and  distilleries 
is  large  enough  to  justify  under  present  conditions  the  closing  of 
these  concerns  with  all  the  disturbance  to  industrial  and  financial 
conditions  which  this  would  entail." 

The  effects  of  war-time  prohibition  in  Europe  have  impelled 
The  Literary  Digest  to  find  out  just  what  Americans  have 
experienced  under  peace-prohibition  by  making  a  strictly 
impartial  inquiry  in  all  the  States  that  have  had  prohibition 
laws  of  one  kind  or  another,  in  operation  for  not  less  than  one 
year.  Two  questions  were  asked  of  editors  in  these  common- 
wealths— First,  whether  in  their  State  prohibition  is  a  success, 
and,  secondly,  whether  they  would  recommend  it  to  other 
States.  From  nineteen  States  157  replies  were  received,  and 
those  in  the  affirmative  are  for  the  most  part  enthusiastic  in 
tone,  while  not  a  few  of  those  frankly  cynical  concede  that 
drink  is  an  evil,  but  question  whether  prohibition  as  enacted 
and  enforced  #is  the  necessary  corrective.  Zealous  supporters 
of  the  "bone-dry"  law  see  in  the  successful  working  out  of  such 
legislation  the  gradual  conquest  of  State  after  State  until  the 
entire  nation  shall  be  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  scoff 
at  State-wide  prohibition  do  so  because  they  do  not  believe  it 
can  be  effective  unless  the  "dry"  laws  apply  without  distinction 
to  all  the  States.  The  good  reports  given  of  "  dry  "  legislation  are 
radiant  with  rejoicing  over  new  and  better  homes  for  working- 
men,  better  clothes  and  more  happiness  for  their  wives  and 
children,  better  business  for  the  merchant,  and  better  collec- 


tions, more  deposits  in  the  savings-banks,  and,  in  general,  a 
striking  advance  in  the  social,  moral,  and  economic  life  of  the 
community. 

The  objectors  to  State-wide  prohibition,  especially  when  it 
permits  a  limited  importation  of  intoxicants  from  another  State 
by  an  individual  shipper,  say  that  this  kind  of  prohibition  does 
not  prohibit.  In  some  Southern  States  the  drinking  is  said  to  be 
much  worse  than  formerly,  and  we  hear  of  rustic  communities 
that  have  made  appeal  to  have  the  express  station  removed 
because  the  negroes  and  the  poor  whites  so  abuse  the  exemption 
of  the  law  permitting  the  importation  of  intoxicants.  This  kind 
of  prohibition,  too,  it  is  alleged,  has  raised  a  guerrilla  army  of  boot- 
leggers in  the  States,  and  it  seems  that  in  the  South  in  particular 
the  moonshiner  is  a  factor  in  the  problem  not  easily  curbed  or 
eliminated.  Another  criticism  of  the  no-saloon  law  form  of 
prohibition  is  that  while  it  prevents  the  poor  man  from  getting 
what  he  wants  to  drink,  it  permits  him  to  get  something  that  is 
very  much  worse  than  honest  whisky  at  an  extortionate  price. 
But  the  rich  man  or  the  man  well-to-do  finds  no  difficulty  in 
securing  as  good  drinks  as  drinkers  in  wet  States.  A  more  in- 
sidious effect,  however,  in  the  view  of  some  opponents  of  the  no- 
saloon  form  of  prohibition  is  that  children  see  their  parents 
drinking  at  home,  and  while  these  boys  and  girls  are  removed 
from  the  lure  and  temptations  of  the  "gilded  cafe"  they  are 
exposed  to  the  subtler  appeal  of  the  "speak-easy,"  with  its  sug- 
gestion of  adventure  and  derring-do. 

But  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  decision,  say  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition, makes  it  possible  for  each  State  to  keep  liquor  beyond 
the  boundaries,  and,  besides,  through  the  passage  of  the  Reed 
amendment  to  the  Postal  Appropriation  Bill,  States  are  enabled 
to  enact  laws  making  themselves  "bone  dry."  Still,  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Lester 
Sellers,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  "can  not 
possibly  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  true  prohibitionists,"  for 
while  common  carriers  may  be  stopt  from  taking  consignments 
for  States  where  shipping  of  liquor  is  prohibited,  that  "instru- 
ment of  the  devil — the  automobile — will  be  at  the  service  of 
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THE  NEW  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Times. 

the  liquor  men,  even  as  it  is  at  the  service  of  the  white-slaver 
and  the  escaping  thief."  The  automobile  as  a  liquor-carrier 
is  foreseen  also  by  some  of  our  editorial  informants  in  the  South, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  by  others  that  such  an  evasion  of  the  law 
is  just  one  more  proof  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  legislating 
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for  people  in  the  matter  of  drink,  for  as  Long  as  whisky  or  beer 
can  be  made,  and  there  are  people  who  wanl  to  drink  either, 
fchej  will  find  a  waj  to  gratifj  their  appetite. 

In  listing  the  editorial  opinions  from  the  various  States 
which  have  experienced  the  working  ou1  of  "dry"  laws,  we 
have  grouped  them  according  to  the  following  table,  from  which 
ii  «ill  be  seen  whal  a  speeding  up  there  has  been  in  the  pro- 
hibition movemenl  in  later  years,  for.  to  quote  the  Washington 
Star,  "the  Prohibition  party  has  found  its  principles  so  widely 
indorsed  thai  it  maj  be  compelled  to 
look  for  a  new   polil  ical  issue." 

PROHIBITION'S  SPREAD  IN  SIXTY  YEARS 
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MAINE    (1851) 
In    Maine,    the   patriarch   of   prohibi- 
tion   Stales,   we   are   reminded   by    the 

Portland     Express    that    the    so-called 

"Maine  Law,"  which  prohibited  traffic 

in    liquor,    was   enacted    in    1851    after 

years   of   agitation   by   Neal   Dow  and 

others.       Tho     the     legislature     which 

adopted   the  statute  was  controlled  by 

the  Democratic  party  and  the  Governor 

who  approved  it  was  also  a  Democrat, 

party  lines  were  ignored  in  the  passage 

of  the  bill.     That  the  people  found  the 

law    good,    according    to    this    journal, 

is  proved  by  the  fact  that  of  the  94,000 

votes  .;,st     at    the    election    following, 

72,000  were  given  for  three  candidates 

for  governor  who  indorsed  the  law  and  about  22,000  for  a 
candidal.'  who  opposed  it.  The  moral  and  material  result  of 
prohibition  was  so  obvious  that  several  States  followed  the 
example  of  Maine  and  threw  off  the  "incubus  of  a  traffic  which 

heavily  handicapped  the  progress  of  society."  Nevertheless, 
sonic  of  these  States  soon  "fell  back,  into  the  license  column." 
but  since  1851,  except  for  an  interregnum  of  two  years  (185(3 
and  1857),  during  which  license  prevailed  "through  a  trick," 
Maine  has  dung  to  prohibition.  The  Express  admits  that  the 
law  has  not  been  vigorously  enforced  at  all  times  and  among  all 
classes,  bm  at  no  time  anywhere  in  the  State  have  derelictions 
in  this  particular  resulted  in  as  bad  conditions  as  follow  upon 
license.  The  untoward  conditions  resulting  through  official 
neglect  have  been  magnified,  we  are  told,  and  Maiue  has  been  a 
targel  for  misrepresentation  and  abuse  by  the  opponents  of 
prohibition.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  within  the  past 
lew  years,  and  it  is  described  as  part  of  the  organized  effort  to 
sweep  back  the  rising  tide  of  prohibition  in  the  nation.  This 
journal  informs  us  also  that  since  Maine  has  had  prohibition 
twenty-seven  different  men  have  been  elected  as  governors  of 


States  where  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  had  suffered 
through  legal  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic.  How  do  they 
COmpare  with  Maine  in  the  amount  of  per  capita  individual 
deposits  in  their  banks'.'  The  controller's  report  for  1910 
shows  that  Wisconsin  had  $142  per  capita;  Delaware,  $170; 
Ohio,  .$175;  Illinois.  $198;  New  Jersey,  $205;  Maryland.  $205: 
Pennsylvania,  $210;  while  Maine  had  $250  per  capita  of  in- 
dividual deposits  in  all  her  banks.  Prohibition  was  enacted  in 
Maine,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1851,  and  between  1850  and  1912. 
as  shown  by  the  census  of  1910,  Maine  had  increased  the  value 
of  her  taxable  property  of  all  kinds  by  a  larger  percentage   than 

had  any  State  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  save  only  the  Empire 
State  of  New  York,  and  that  great 
State  exceeded  Maine  by  only  eight- 
one  hundredths  of  1  per  cent." 


Another  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
prohibition  in  Maine  is  the  Augusta 
Kennebec  Journal,  which  admits  that 
while  the  law  has  not  been  enforced 
as  it  ought  to  be  enforced,  yet  points 
out  that  no  law  wholly  prevents  crime, 
for  "murders  go  on,  as  does  arson,  and 
quarantine  laws  are  evaded  while 
officers  look  another  way."  Yet  even 
in  times  when  the  political  enemies  of 
the  law  were  in  power  and  nullifica- 
tions of  the  law  were  as  flagrant  as  "the 
worst  in  our  worst  cities  desired,  the 
traffic  was  still  an  outlaw,  discredited." 
A  great  fact  about  prohibition,  despite 
these  conditions,  is  that  in  the  large 
area  of  Maine's  rural  districts  the  law- 
has  "fulfilled  its  high  purpose  in  a 
degree  that  is  admirable  beyond  mea- 
sure." and,  now,  since  the  ruling  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law,  this  journal  rejoices  to  note  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  "farce"  pro- 
tecting original  packages  to  any  point  in 
Maine  can  no  longer  prevail.  We  read 
then: 


THE   QUESTION. 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 


"We  advise  other  States  to  adopt  our 
law,  with  improvements  against  weak  and  nullifying  officials, 
because  every  State  added  helps  us,  and  because  our  religious, 
educational,  business,  and  social  life  is  more  wmolesome  and 
progressive  under  it;  because  the  opposition  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests has  aroused  the  people  to  study  the  liquor-traffic  prob- 
lem, and  to  study  means  understanding  of  and  hatred  for  the 
conscienceless  methods  of  a  damnable  business." 

According  to  the  Bath  Daily  Times,  the  best  evidence  of  the 
success  of  Maine  prohibition  is  the  refusal  of  the  people  a  few- 
years  ago,  when  the  opportunity  was  afforded,  to  substitute 
a  local-option  plan  for  State-wide  prohibition.  At  that  time 
neither  money  nor  effort  was  spared  by  the  liquor  interests 
outside  the  State,  we  are  told,  or  by  their  Maine  partizans  and 
friends.  Moreover,  the  increasing  favorable  sentiment  was 
evidenced  last  fall  by  the  election  of  a  Governor  and  legislature 
pledged  to  use  all  their  pow-er  for  a  more  thorough  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  a  present  movement  to  place  all  sheriffs  and 
county  attorneys  under  the  authority  of  the  prohibition  Governor, 
and  The  Times  goes  on  to  say: 

"Bath  has  discovered  under  a  regime  of  thorough  and  un- 
the  State  and  of  this  number  twenty-two  in  one  form  or  another      remitting  enforcement   that  real  prohibition  is  for  the  benefit 

of   the   community.      Merchants   lose   less  from   bad   bills   and 


have  manifested  their  approval  of  the  statute,  and  it  adds: 

A  fair  test  of  the  general  prosperity  of  a  people  is  found  in 
the  per  capita  amount  of  individual  deposits  in  their  banks 
:UI<1  '"  the  increase  in  the  value  of  all  taxable  property.  Wis- 
consin, pare,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania  would  not  be  cited  by  any  intelligent  citizen  as 


gain  more  from  increased  sales.  The  streets  are  free  from 
intoxicated- men.  Crimes,  both  great  and  petty,  have  decreased. 
The  youth  are  protected.     Prohibition  has  been  a  success." 

The    Lewistou    Journal    recalls    that    for    three    generations 
(Continued  on  page  1600) 
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RUSSIAN    EXILES   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES   RETURNING   TO   THEIR   OWN    LAND. 
This  photograph,  taken  in  a  Jersey  City  station  on  May  14.  shows  some  .500  honi'ward-bound  Russians  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 


EFFECT  OF  RUSSIAN  CHAOS  ON  THE  WAR 


A  SEPARATE  PEACE  between  Russia  and  Germany 
"would  mean  a  five-year  war  for  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  France,"  says  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  and  it  adds  that  "except  that  the  Teutons 
have  not  yet  gained  access  to  the  stores  of  food  in  the  interior 
of  Russia,  they  have  already  attained  most  of  the  advantages  of 
a  separate  peace;  while  desultory  fighting  may  be  resumed, 
it  would  be  folly  to  expect  any  offensive  by  the  Russian  Army." 
But  "America  can  take  Russia's  place"  in  the  struggle  against 
German  autocracy  and  German  militarism,  declares  the  Balti- 
more News,  and  "America  must  take  it."  "Under  the  best  of 
circumstances  now  imaginable,"  thinks  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  "we  will  have  to  supply  Russia's  part  to  no  small  degree; 
and  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  we  may  have  to  put  forth 
exertions  and  make  sacrifices  equal  to  those  of  France  or  Britain." 
"Russia's  collapse  has  given  Germany  a  new  chance  to  win  the 
war,"  declares  Frank  H.  Simonds,  war-expert  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  who  foresees  a  campaign  in  1918  and  admonishes  us 
that  "it  can  not  succeed — Germany  can  not  be  defeated  de- 
cisively— unless  the  United  States  can  by  that  time  transport 
to  Europe  at  least  500,000  soldiers  and  maintain  the  force  at 
that  size  for  the  summer  campaign."  Our  own  military  prepa- 
rations, according  to  a  statement  attributed  to  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  are  based  on  the  possibility  of  three  years  of  warfare. 

Altho  Russia's  internal  and  international  prospects  are  ap- 
parently much  improved  by  the  formation  on  May  16  of  a 
coalition  Cabinet  acceptable  to  both  the  moderate  liberals 
of  the  Provisional  Government  and  to  the  extreme  radicals  of 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  the  most 
optimistic  observers  do  not  predict  that  the  disorganized  Russian 
Army,  intoxicated  and  bewildered  by  the  new  liberty  so  suddenly 
bestowed  upon  it,  can  be  soon  restored  to  the  semblance  of  an 
efficient  fighting-machine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  delegates  from  the  front  that  the  brilliant  Socialist 
leader,  A.  F.  Kerensky,  then  Minister  of  Justice,  exclaimed:  "I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  die  two  months  ago  when  the  dream  of  a 
new  life  was  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people,  when 
I  was  sure  the  country  could  govern  itself  without  the  whip." 
And  it  was  the  chaos  in  the  Army,  together  with  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  that  caused  the 


almost  simultaneous  resignations  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
Alexander  J.  Gutchkoff;  General  Korniloff,  Commandant  of 
Petrograd;  General  Gurko,  Commander  on  the  Western  front; 
and  General  Brussiloff,  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  South- 
western front.  General  Brussiloff,  as  the  New  York  Sun  remarks, 
is  "Russia's  most  victorious  soldier,"  and  if  his  services  are 
lost  to  the  country  "it  will  be  little  short  of  a  calamity."  "We 
must  frankly  face  the  fact  that  our  military  might  is  weakened 
and  disintegrated,  and  our  Motherland  is  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyss,"  declared  Mr.  Gutchkoff  a  few  days  before  his  resignation. 
All  the  generals  reconsidered  their  resignations  and  decided  to 
remain  at  their  posts  after  the  Cabinet  reorganization  mentioned 
above. 

That  "the  frightful  specter  of  civil  war  and  anarchy  hovers 
over  Russia,  threatening  its  freedom,"  is  admitted  in  an  official 
statement  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  the  dispatches 
teem  with  evidence  that  the  newest  of  the  democracies  has  yet 
to  learn  that  "popular  government  is  organized  self-control." 
"There  is  something  wrong  when  German  autocracy  benefits 
by  Russia's  revolution,"  exclaims  V.  V.  Shulguin,  noting  that 
scarcely  a  shot  has  been  fired  on  the  Russian  front  for  over  a 
month,  altho  the  .trenches  there  are  held  by  only  a  fringe  of 
Germans.  "Russian  troops  are  not  keen  for  a  big  offensive," 
reports  Arno  Dosch-Fleurot,  Petrograd  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  ail  correspondents  agree  that  the  fraternizing 
of  German  and  Russian  soldiers  between  the  trenches  has  become 
a  wide-spread  habit.  We  read  of  400  square  miles  of  freight, 
largely  munitions,  piled  up  at  Vladivostok;  of  munition-factories 
closed  for  weeks,  with  a  woful  shortage  of  ammunition  at  the 
front;  and  of  the  seizure  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  by  the 
peasants,  despite  the  pleas  of  the  Duma  leaders.  And  Germany, 
as  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "shows  its  contempt  of  the 
so-called  Russian  democracy  by  shifting  600,000  troops  from 
the  Eastern  to  the  Western  front,  and  by  sending  delegations 
of  Internationalists — men  whom  it  is  in  the  habit  of  imprisoning 
—to  Petrograd  to  promote  the  cause  of  Kaiserism."  Tne 
situation  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  Des  Moines  Capital: 

"The  Russian  issue  is  a  vital  one,  but  it  would  have  been 
just  as  vital  had  the  United  States  not  gone  to  war  against 
Germany,   and  a  German   victory   over   Russia   and   the   Allies 
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would  liavo  boon  just  as  dangerous  to  the  United  States  before 
our  declaration  of  war  as  ii  is  now.     In  other  words,  German; 

has  all  tho  timo  boon  an  American  danger." 

Yet  we  find  the  Milwaukee  Free  I'rc.ss,  which  not  many 
months  ago  was  accused  by  one  of  its  own  directors  of  being 
"not  loyal"   to   America,   expressing   deep  concern   over   i Ik- 


working  FOR  WILHELM. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

"ethical  question"  as  to  "whether  this  nation,  whatever  its 
own  war-prospects,  is  justified  in  bolstering  up  Russia  to  the 
further  fight,  when  her  long-suffering,  long-afflicted,  long-dis- 
regarded people  cry  for  peace."  This  scrupulous  paper  goes 
on  to  say: 

"It  is  a  grave  question  how  far  this  Republic  may  righteously 
go  in  prevailing  upon  any  Russian  Government  to  continue  in 
the  war,  if  it  is  evident  that  the  submerged  masses  of  the  Russian 
people  are  for  peace 

"Tho  Russia's  withdrawal  from  the  conflict  would  render 
America's  task  and  sacrifice  much  greater,  we  believe  that 
Americans  would  prefer  to  assume  the  added  burden  rather 
than  have  an  unwilling,  exploited,  and  sorely  tried  people  con- 
firmed in  their  suffering  in  order  that  the  American  load  might 
become  the  lighter." 

Fortunately,  these  conscientious  scruples  against  urging  Russia 
not  to  betray  her  Allies  are  not  shared  by  our  press  in  general, 
which  join  with  The  Outlook  in  the  earnest  hope  that  "the 
various  commissions  (political,  financial,  and  railway)  to  be  sent 
from  this  country  to  Russia  will  exercise  their  influence  in  favor 
of  unity  of  effort  in  Russia  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  for 
the  principles  of  democracy  the  world  over,  and  for  the  crushing 
of  the  dangers  of  autocracy." 

While  the  idea  of  a  "separate  peace"  with  Germany  is  now 
officially  repudiated  by  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council, 
as  well  as  by  the  Provisional  Government,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann-Hollweg  still  considered  it  worth  while 
to  announce  in  the  Reichstag — at  the  same  time  that  he  declined 
to  state  Germany's  peace-terms — that 

"If  Russia  wants  to  prevent  further  bloodshed  and  renounces 
all  violent  plans  of  conquest  for  herself,  if  she  wishes  to  restore 
durable  relations  of  peaceful  life  side  by  side  with  us,  then 
surely  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  we,  as  we  share  this  wish. 
will  not  disturb  the  permanent  relationship  in  the  future  and 
will  not  render  its  development  impossible  by  demands  which, 
indeed,  do  not  accord  with  the  freedom  of  nations  and  would 
deposit  in  the  Russian  nation  the  germ  of  enmity." 

The  Chancellor's  proposal,  the  New  York  Tribune  points  out 
"consists  of  words  rather  than  anything  else."     For — 


"He  does  not  accept  the  Russian  formula  of  no  annexation. 
...  He  only  suggests  that  there  shall  be  no  annexation  which 
would  be  a  permanent  cause  for  enmity  between  the  two  nations, 

by  which  one  might  conjecture  that  he  meant  that  no  Slavonic 
portion  of  Russia's  population  would  be  annexed  by  Germany 
or  by  Austria,  but  that  he  still  maintained  the  German  claim  to 
Lithuania  and  the  Austro-German  demand  to  control  resurrected 

Poland." 

Altho  many  of  our  papers  share  the  belief  of  The  New  Republic 
that  "it  is  vain  to  expect  stability  in  a  government  which  depends 
for  its  authority  upon  the  reconciliation  of  the  radical  Socialism 
of  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Deputies  with  the 
middle-class  liberalism  of  the  Duma,"  we  find  a  generally  more 
optimistic  tone  in  the  editorial  comment  since  the  formation  of  a 
coalition  Cabinet  on  May  16,  with  the  retirement  of  Prof.  Paul 
N.  Miliukoff  from  the  Foreign  Ministry.  In  Washington,  the 
correspondents  report,  this  reorganization  is  hailed  as  an  earnest 
of  harmony,  altho  it  greatly  increases  the  power  of  the  radicals, 
who  are  represented  in  the  new  Cabinet  by  no  less  than  six 
Socialists.  In  a  Petrograd  dispatch  dated  the  day  of  the 
reorganization  we  read: 

"The  three  cardinal  points  upon  which  the  Government,  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Duma,  and  the  Council  of  Work- 
men's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  have  agreed  are: 

"1.  The  unity  of  the  Allied  fronts. 

"2.  The  fullest  confidence  of  the  revolutionary  democracy 
in  the  reconstructed  Cabinet. 

"3.  A  plenitude  of  powers  for  the  Government." 

Both  Mr.  Kerensky  and  Mr.  Tereschenko,  the  new  Ministers 
of  War  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  have  declared  for  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  Ambassador  Francis  assures  Wash- 
ington that  even  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council  now  favors 
offensive  warfare.  "One  thing  which  it  seems  has  had  great 
effect  in  stopping  internecine  strife  among  factions  here,"  says 
another  Petrograd  correspondent,  "is  the  series  of  statements 
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— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

printed  in  Russian  newspapers  from  prominent  Americans 
urging  complete  democracy  and  unity  of  effort  to  oust  autocratic 
Germany."  A  Petrograd  dispatch  dated  May  17  sketches  the 
situation  thus: 

'The  Government  drafted  yesterday  a  declaration  describ- 
ing its  concessions,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  was  handed 
to  the  Council  with  a  threat  that  in  the  event  of  non-acceptance 
the  entire  Cabinet  would  resign.  The  document  begins  with  a 
statement  that  the  Government's  aim  is  the  attainment  of  a 
general  peace  withe  ut  conquest  of  other  nations,  depriving  them 
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SENDING  PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  WAR-SPEECH  TO  THE   GERMAN  TRENCHES. 
Thousands  of  copies  of  this  message,  in  which  the  President  declares  that  our  quarrel  is  not  with  the  German  people  but  with  the  German 
Government,  have  been  sent  over  from  the  French  lines  by  aeroplane  and  balloon.     The  first  tangible  fruits  of  this  missionary  enterprise  were 
reported  from  near  St.  Quentin  on  May  11,  when  more  than  fifty  German  soldiers,  "every  man   with   his   hands  up  and  each  waving  a  white 
paper  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  German  copies  of  the  President's  address,"  crossed  No  Man's  Land  and  surrendered. 


of  their  national  sovereignty  or  their  territory.    In  a  word,  peace 

without  annexations  or  contributions 

"The  Government  consents  to  the  Council's  demand  for  the 
democratization  of  the  Army,  but  desires  to  combine  it  with 
a  strengthening  of  Russia's  fighting  forces.  The  declarations 
meet  half-way  the  Council's  Socialist  program  by  promising 
further  control  over  the  production,  transport,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  products,  measures  for  the  better  protection  of 
labor,  the  Tight  to  a  settlement  of  the  land  question  by  the 
constituent  assembly,  increased  direct  taxation  of  wealth, 
development  in  a  democratic  direction  of  local  self-government, 
and  the  hastening  of  preparations  for  the  constituent  assembly. 
In  return  the  Government  demands  such  full  confidence  and 
support  as  will  enable  it  not  only  to  fight  a  reactionary  counter- 
revolution, but  also  to  take  measures  against  the  anarchists  of 
the  extreme  Left." 

"It  would  be  to  Russia's  eternal  disgrace  if  she  should  now 
abandon  France,  which  was  attacked  solely  as  her  ally,"  remarks 
the  Indianapolis  News,  and  other  papers  point  out  that  only 
pro-Germans  and  agents  of  the  Kaiser  in  Russia  want  a  separate 
peace.  What  the  radicals  who  claim  to  be  loyal  Russians  de- 
mand is  a  general  peace  "without  indemnity  or  territorial  gain." 
In  accordance  with  this  ideal  the  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Coun- 
cil not  long  ago  compelled  the  Government,  which  had  declared 
for  a  "decisive  victory"  with  the  accompanying  "penalties  and 
guaranties  "  to  restate  its  position  in  the  following  words: 

"The  Government  deems  it  to  be  its  right  and  duty  to  declare 
now  that  free  Russia  does  not  aim  at  the  domination  of  other 
nations,  or  at  depriving  them  of  their  national  patrimony,  or  at 
occupying  by  force  foreign  territories,  but  that  its  object  is 
to  establish  a  durable  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  nations 
to  decide  their  own  destiny. 

"The  Russian  nation  does  not  lust  after  the  strengthening  of 
its  power  abroad  at  the  expense  of  other  nations;  its  aim  is 
not  to  subjugate  or  humiliate  any  one.  In  the  name  of  higher 
principles  of  equality,  the  Russian  people  have  broken  the  chains 
which  fettered  the  Polish  nation,  but  it  will  not  suffer  that  its 
own  country  shall  emerge  from  the  great  struggle  humiliated 
or  weakened  in  its  vital  force.  In  referring  to  the  'penalties 
and  guaranties'  essential  to  a  durable  peace,  the  Provisional 
Government  had  in  view  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  tribunals,  etc." 


And  on  May  15  the  Council  issued  a  manifesto  to  the  Russian 
Army,  urging  it  to  remember  that  "the  regiments  of  William 
are  destroying  revolutionary  Russia."  This  document  goes  on 
to  say: 

'The  workmen  and  peasants  of  Russia  long  for  peace,  but  it 
must  be  a  general  peace  of  all  nations,  the  result  of  their  common 
agreement.  A  separate  peace  is  an  impossible  thing,  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  or  embarrass  the  course  of 
events  in  the  world.  It  is  evident  that  German  imperialism, 
after  having  defeated  our  Western  Allies,  would  turn  against  us 
the  whole  power  of  its  arms,  seize  our  country,  and  enslave  the 
Russian  people. 

"The  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  leads  you 
toward  peace  in  another  way.  By  calling  for  a  revolution  of 
the  workmen  and  peasants  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
we  will  lead  you  to  peace,  after  having  obtained  from  our  Gov- 
ernment a  renunciation  of  the  policy  of  conquest  and  after 
demanding  a  similar  renunciation  from  the  Allied  Powers. 

"But  do  not  forget,  soldiers  and  comrades,  that  peace  can 
not  be  achieved  if  you  do  not  check  the  enemy's  pressure  at 
the  front,  if  your  ranks  are  pierced  and  the  Russian  revolution 
lies  like  an  inanimate  body  at  William's  feet.  Do  not  forget, 
you  in  the  trenches,  that  you  are  defending  the  liberty  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  your  brother  workmen  and  peasants. 

"Now,  how  are  you  to  accomplish  this  defense  if  you  remain 
inactive  in  your  trenches?  Soldiers  and  comrades,  having  sworn 
to  defend  Russian  liberty,  do  not  renounce  the  offensive.  Fight 
and  struggle  for  this  liberty,  and  while  fighting  and  struggling 
fear  the  enemy's  traps. 

"The  fraternizing  which  is  taking  place  at  present  at  the 
front  can  easily  become  a  trap.  Do  not  forget  that  revolu- 
tionary troops  have  only  the  right  to  fraternize  with  troops 
who  are  also  revolutionary,  and  who  are  also  ready  to  die  for 
peace  and  liberty. 

"The  German  Army  is  not  a  revolutionary  army  if  it  is  still 
blindly  following  William  and  Charles,  Emperors  and  capi- 
talists. You  are  fraternizing  openly,  not  with  enemy  soldiers, 
but  with  officers  of  the  enemy  General  Staff,  disguised  as  com- 
mon soldiers.  Peace  will  not  be  obtained  by  separate  treaties 
or  by  the  fraternizing  of  isolated  regiments  and  battalions. 
This  will  only  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  Russian  revolution,  the  safety 
of  which  does  not  lie  in  a  separate  peace  or  armistice. 

"  Soldiers,  be  worthy  of  the  trust  that  revolutionary  Russia 
puts  in  you." 
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OUB    SOLDIERS    \()\i    I  i:\nci: 

WE  II.W  E  A.T  PAST  BEG!  N  THE  WAR  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Army  Draft  Law,  tin-  President 's  call  In 
arms,   the  promised  dispatch  of  regulars  to  Franee, 

and    the  order  for   I  lie   lin  il  ill  i/.a  I  i.  hi   of   tlie  elllil'e   \"alional   (iuard. 

The  decision   to  send  an  expeditionarj    force  will,  as  the  New 

York  II  <  raid  puts  it,  "be  hailed  ill  t  his  eon  nt  rv  with  jusl  as  mu<  li 
jov   as  will  he  aroused  in   France  by  the  receipl  of  the  good  0.(  W& 

of  its  coming."    Incidentally,  in  sj  ite  of  his  victory  in  Congress, 

ex-President  Roosevelt  will  not  be  sent  to  France  with  his 
division  just  at  present,  bat  the  selection  of  such  a  soldier  as 
Major-General  Pershing  to  lead  the  division  of  regulars  is  thought 

likely  to  commend  itself  to  many  of  the  President 's  friends,  and, 
as  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com merce  remarks,  Colonel  Roose- 
velt "may  be  otherwise  made  quite  as  useful"  as  at  the  head  of 
American  volunteers  in  France. 

While  the  War  Department's  plan  had  evidently  been  laid 
in  advance,  no  action  could  be  taken  till  Congress  decided 
what  it  wanted  done.  The  chief  provision  of  the  Army  Draft 
Bill  as  finally  passed  by  Congress  on  May  17,  after  four  weeks 
of  discussion,  are  thus  summarized  in  the  press  dispatches: 

''Raising  of  forces  by  the  selective-draft  system,  imposed 
upon  all  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty  years, 
both  inclusive,  subject  to  registration  and  certain  exemptions 
from  service. 

"  Increasing  the  regular  Army  to  maximum  war-strength. 

"Drafting  into  the  Federal  service  of  National  Guard  units. 

"Raising  of  an  initial  force  by  conscription  of  500,000  men, 
with  addition  of  500,000  if  deemed  necessary. 

"  Raising,  if  the  President  sees  fit,  of  four  divisions  of  volun- 
teer infantry.     (The  Roosevelt  amendment.) 

"Increasing  the  pay  of  all  enlisted  men  as  follows:  $15  addi- 
tional monthly  for  those  now  receiving  less  than  $21,  comprising 
the  bulk  of  the  Army,  graduated  downward  to  $6  additional 
monthly  for  those  receiving  $45  or  more. 

"Prohibiting  sale  of  liquor  at  or  near  Army  training-camps 
and  otherwise  protecting  morals  of  the  soldier." 

To  put  this  law  into  force,  President  Wilson  at  once  issued 
orders  for  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  to  enter  the 
Federal  service  on  various  dates,  beginning  July  15,  and  in  an 
executive  proclamation  he  designated  the  5th  of  June  as  regis- 
tration day  for  the  selective  draft.  In  this  proclamation  the 
I 'resident  said: 

"The  Power  against  which  Ave  are  arrayed  has  sought  to 
impose  its  will  upon  the  world  by  force.  To  this  end  it  has 
increased  armament  until  it  has  changed  the  face  of  war.  In 
the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  wont  to  think  of  armies,  there 
are  no  armies  in  this  struggle,  there  are  entire  nations  armed. 
Thus,  the  men  who  remain  to  till  the.  soil  and  man  the  factories 
are  no  less  a  part  of  the  Army  that  is  France  than  the  men 
beneath  the  battle-flags.  It  must  be  so  with  us.  It  is  not  an 
army  that  we  must  shape  and  train  for  Avar;   it  is  a  nation. 

"To  this  end  our  people  must  draAv  close  in  one  compact 
front  against  a  common  foe.  But  this  can  not  be  if  each  man 
pursues  a  private  purpose.  All  must  pursue  one  purpose.  The 
nation  needs  all  men;  but  it  needs  each  man,  not  in  the  field 
that  will  most  pleasure  him,  but  in  the  endeavor  that  Avill  best 
serve  the  common  good.  Thus,  tho  a  sharpshooter  pleases  to, 
operate  a  trip-hammer  for  the  forging  of  great  guns  and  an 
expert  machinist  desires  to  march  with  the  flag,  the  nation 
is  being  served  only  when  the  sharpshooter  marches  and  the 
machinist  remains  at  his  le\rers. 

"The  Avhole  nation  must  be  a  team,  in  Avhieh  each  man  shall 
play  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  To  this  end,  Congress 
has  proAdded  that  the  nation  shall  be  organized  for  war  by 
selection;  t  hat  each  man  shall  be  classified  for  service  in  the  place 
to  which  it  shall  best  serAre  the  general  good  to  call  him. 

'The  significance  of  this  can  not  be  overstated.  It  is  a  new 
thing  in  our  history  and  a  landmark  in  our  progress.  It  is  a 
new  manner  of  accepting  and  vitalizing  our  duty  to  give  our- 
seh  es  with  thoughtful  deA-otion  to  the  common  purpose  of  us  all. 
It  is  in  no  sense  a  conscription  of  the  unAvilling;  it  is,  rather. 
selection  from  a  nation  which  has  volunteered  in  mass.  It  is 
no  more  a  choosing  of  those  Avho  shall  march  with  the  colors 


than  ii  is  a  selection  of  those  who  .-hall  serve  an  equa„y  neces- 
sarj  and  devoted  purpose  in  the  industries  that  lie  behind  the 
battle-line. 

'The  day  here  named  is  the  lime  upon  which  all  shall  present 
themselves  for  assignmenl  to  their  tasks.  It  is  for  that  reason 
destined  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
moments  in  our  history.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  day  upon 
which  the  manhood  of  the  country  shall  step  forward  in  one 
solid  rank  in  defense  of  the  ideals  to  Avhieh  this  nation  is 
consecrated." 

('ongress,  to  the  delight  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  his  friends, 
had  finally  agreed  to  let  the  so-called  "Roosevelt  clause"  remain 
in  the  Draft  Bill.  It  Avas,  however,  permissive,  not  mandatory, 
and  the  President,  as  seA^eral  editors  had  foreseen,  dec-lined  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Colonel's  services  at  present,  issuing  from 
the  White  House  the  following  explanation: 

"  I  shall  not  avail  myself,  at  any  rate  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  war,  of  the  authorization  conferred  by  the  act  to  organize 
A'olunteer  divisions 

"I  understand  that  the  section  of  this  act  which  authorizes 
the  creation  of  volunteer  diA'isions  in  addition  to  the  draft  Avas 
added  with  a  Ariew  to  proAdding  an  independent  command  for 
.Mr.  Roosevelt  and  giving  the  military  authority  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  fine  Adgor  and  enthusiasm  in  recruiting  forces  now  at 
the  Western  front. 

"It  Avould  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  pay  Mr.  RooseAelt 
this  compliment  and  the  Allies  the  compliment  of  sending  to 
their  aid  one  of  our  most  distinguished  public  men,  an  ex- 
President  Avho  has  rendered  many  conspicuous  public  sendees 
and  proved  his  gallantry  in  many  striking  AArays.  Political!  ", 
too,  it  would  no  doubt  Inwe  a  A'ery  fine  effect  and  make  a  pro- 
found impression.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  occasion 
for  compliment  or  for  any  action  not  calculated  to  contribute 
to  the  immediate  success  of  the  Avar.  The  business  noAv  in  hand 
is  undramatic,  practical,  and  of  scientific  definiteness  and  pre- 
cision. I  shall  act  with  regard  to  it  at  every  step  and  in  eAery 
particular  under  expert  and  professional  adAdce  from  both  sides 
of  the  Avater. 

"That  advice  is  that  the  men  most  needed  are  men  of  the 
ages  contemplated  in  the  draft  proAision  of  the  present  bill, 
not  men  of  the  age  and  sort  contemplated  in  the  section  which 
authorizes  the  formation  of  A'olunteer  units,  and  that  for  the 
preliminary  training  of  the  men  Avho  are  to  be  drafted  Ave  shall 
need  all  of  our  experienced  officers.  Air.  RooseAelt  told  me, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  a  feAv  Aveeks  ago,  that  he 
Avould  Avish  to  have  associated  with  him  some  of  the  most  effec- 
tiAre  officers  of  the  regular  Army.  He  named  many  of  those 
whom  he  Avould  desire  to  haAre  designated  for  the  sendee,  and 
they  Avere  men  Avho  can  not  possibly  be  spared  from  the  too 
small  force  of  officers  at  our  command  for  the  much  more  press- 
ing and  necessary  duty  of  training  regular  troops  to  be  put  into 
the  field  in  France  and  Belgium  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got  ready. 

"The  first  troops  sent  to  France  will  be  taken  from  the  present 
forces  of  the  regular  Army,  and  will  be  under  the  command 
of  trained  soldiers  only." 

What  this  last  sentence  meant  was  explained  by  the  folloAving 
announcement  sent  out  by  the  War  Department : 

"The  President  has  directed  an  expeditionary  force  of  approxi- 
mately one  division  of  regular  troops  under  command  of  Major- 
General  John  J.  Pershing  to  proceed  to  France  at  as  early  a 
date  as  practicable." 

Tavo  reasons  for  the  dispatch  of  the  Pershing  expedition  are 
found  by  the  Washington  correspondent  for  the  NeAv  York 
Times,  namely,  "to  strengthen  the  French  battle-line  and  produce 
the  desired  psychological  effect  in  all  the  Allied  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  States."  One  of  the  chief  influences  to 
bring  about  this  result,  as  seen  by  a  Tribune  correspondent, 
Avas  the  systematic  campaign  conducted  by  the  French  Com- 
mission through  both  public  and  pm-ate  statements  "Avith  a 
Aiew  to  getting  American  troops  in  the  trenches  as  soon  as 
possible."  Their  great  desire,  Ave  are  told,  "Avas  to  get  the 
American  people  into  the  Avar  and  into  the  war-spirit;  they 
dreaded  a  Japan-like  participation  in  the  Avar  by  the  United 
states." 
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RIGHT  THROUGH  THE   POCKET. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 


WHERE  THE  TAX  WILL  FALL  HARDEST. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


WHAT   GOES   UP   MUST   COME    DOWN. 


THE   $19,000,000   TAX   ON  THE   PRESS 

THE  PLAN  to  increase  newspaper  and  magazine  postage 
by  about  $19,000,000  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Bill  -takes 
away  from  these  publications  a  part  of  the  graft  they 
have  been  enjoying  from  1885  down  to  the  present  time,"  said 
an  Illinois  Congressman;  while  Congressman  Kitchin  de- 
nounced as  "hypocritical"  the  idea  that  "these  publications 
spread  intelligence  and  educate  the  people,"  and  hence  deserve 
low  rates  to  encourage  a  wide  reading.  In  reply  to  these  state- 
ments, which  represent  briefly,  if  strongly,  the  arguments  for  the 
increase,  the  press  aver  a  willingness  to  pay  any  tax  imposed  on 
profits,  but  say  it  is  unjust  and  unwise  to  levy  a  postal  charge 
that  will  put  many  of  the  publications  out  of  business.  "There 
are  hundreds  of  small  papers  and  magazines,  needed  as  educative 
forces  in  society,  which  would  disappear  if  this  revenue  bill 
becomes  law  as  now  written,"  declares  the  Buffalo  Express; 
and  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  exclaims 
that  "If  von  Tirpitz  himself  had  drawn  this  revenue  bill  it  could 
not  declare  more  ruthless  warfare  on  the  periodicals  of  the 
country."  In  fact,  "it  kills  where  it  should  foster,"  observes 
the  New  York  World,  so  that,  while  "presented  as  a  measure  to 
increase  the  revenue,  it  will  have  the  opposite  effect."  "In 
other  words."  adds  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "the  Govern- 
ment would  be  itself  the  loser  by  taxation  that  would  be  prac- 
tically confiscation.  It  should  require  no  great  financial  genius 
to  see  that."  The  effect  of  the  tax  was  most  clearly  shown, 
perhaps,  when  the  publishers  of  eighty-six  of  the  largest  maga- 
zines stated  under  oath  that  their  average  earnings  for  1916 
were  only  $1").000  each,  while  under  the  proposed  rates  their 
increased  expenses  would  be  in  excess  of  .140,000  each.  The 
Brooklyn  Eagle  hears  that  "the  circulation  of  New  York  maga- 
zines west  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  almost  cut  off  by  this 
law,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  believes  that  "the  proposed 
rates  would  not  only  injure  the  newspapers  and  deprive  the 
Government  of  revenue,  they  would  deprive  millions  of  people 
of  the  best  metropolitan  newspapers,  of  news  and  informing 
material  from  the  best  minds  of  the  world,  gathered  at  enormous 
expense."  It  would  be  a  "tax  on  education,"  objects  the  El 
Paso  Times,  for — 


"Millions  upon  millions  of  our  citizens  rely  wholly  upon 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  other  publications  passing  through 
the  mails  at  the  second-class  rate  for  their  information  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country  and  in  the  world  at  large.  Public 
opinion  is  formed  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  discussion  of 
matters  that  have  appeared  in  the  public  prints.  In  this  coun- 
try there  is  really  no  other  source  of  information.  Americans 
•  are  a  newspaper-  and  magazine-reading  people.  Almost  every 
person  who  has  reached  the  years  of  understanding  is  a  reader 
of  one  or  more  magazines,  and  of  one  or  more  newspapers,  and 
it  is  these  people  who  will  have  to  foot  the  bills  for  the  increased 
cost  or  curtail  the  amount  of  their  reading-matter.  That  the 
latter  course  will  be  followed  in  thousands  of  homes  throughout 
the  country  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
instead  of  bringing  an  increase  in  its  revenues,  the  new  law  will 
in  ail  probability  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  receipts  of  the 
Post-office  Department  for  this  class  of  matter." 

The  zone  plan,  to  increase  postage  according  to  distance, 
brings  out  another  objection,  for,  as  the  Springfield  Republican 
argues,  it  would  "create  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  inter- 
change of  thought  between  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
permit  sectionalism."  The  Republican  believes  further  that  the 
American  press  in  general  is  even  now  "too  sectional  in  its  out- 
look," and  the  zone  system  would  "aggravate  this  fault." 

The  threatened  injury  to  periodicals  is  more  serious  than  to 
newspapers,  remarks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  the  normal  area  of  the  circulation  of  periodi- 
cals is  greater,  while  the  bulk  of  subscribers  to  a  newspaper  live 
within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  office  of  publication. 
Yet,  however  the  zone  system  might  work  in  the  ease  of  news- 
papers, this  journal  adds,  its  applicati  n  to  periodicals  has  been 
condemned  by  a  competent  commission,  consisting  of  Charles 
E.  Hughes,  President  Lowell,  of  Harvard,  and  Henry  P.  Wheeler, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  investi- 
gated the  subject  in  1911.  It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the 
system  had  been  tried  years  ago  and  had  been  rejected,  "in 
view  of  the  larger  interest  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,"  and  that 
it  seemed  to  be  "entirely  impracticable."  The  Public  Ledger 
concludes  by  asking  whether  the  people  of  Texas  would  pay 
30  per  cent,  more,  or  the  people  of  California  pay  50  per  cent, 
more,  for  their  periodicals  than  the  people  of  New  York,  "because 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  publishers  to  supply  them  upon 
anv  other  terms." 
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OUR    "TRIPLE   UNDERSTANDING" 

A»OPULAB  RATIFICATION  of  our  declaration  of  war 
is  seen  by  some  newspaper  observers  in  tin;  reception 
given  to  the  French  and  1  Jril  ish  envoys.  In  the  moment 
of  avi  Iconic  the  American  people  pul  the  war  and  the  Allies 
permanently  in  the  possessive  case;  both  are  now  recognized  as 
ours.  The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  instance,  represents  the  crowds 
acclaiming  the  Marshal  of  France  as  saying  to  themselves: 
"Joffre  is  not  merely  a  soldier;  he  is  our  soldier.  He  has  been 
fighting  our  battle,  and,  please  God,  we  mean  to  turn  about  and 
help  him  fight  it  to  its  finish."  That  was  what  the  welcome  meant 
in  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  Washington.  Chicago 
forgot  the  momentary  backwardness  of  her  mayor  in  the  magnifi- 
cent demonstration  given  the  French  envoys.  In  Kansas  City, 
Governor  Capper,  of  Kansas,  once  pacifist  Governor  of  a  pacifist 
State,  assured  the  Frenchmen  that  "Kansas  is  ready  now  to 
stick  until  the  last  shot  has  been  fired  for  the  glorious  victory 
which  shall  be  ours."  The  Kansas  City  Star  thus  welcomed 
Joffre  and  Viviani  in  their  own  language,  and  in  the  name  of 
that  Mississippi  Valley  which  was  once  charged  with  blindness 
to  the  issues  of  the  war: 

"Aujourd'hui  les  etats  de  la  Vallee  du  Mississippi  compren- 
nent,  avec  le  reste  de  la  Nation,  que  vous  avez,  vous,  en  France, 
combattu  la  bataille  de  l'Amerique.  lis  se  rendent  compte 
maintenant  que  les  Etats-Unis  out  un  interet  commun  avec 
tous  les  peuples  libres,  en  participant  a  la  lutte  qui  doit  sauve- 
garder  la  democratie  du  monde,  eomme  l'a  dit  le  President 
Wilson." 

But  The  Star  returns  to  a  more  familiar  tongue  to  tell  its 
readers  emphatically  and  explicitly  why  this  is  "our"  war,  not 
"their"  war: 

"This  is  'our'  war  because,  as  the  world's  greatest  democracy, 
we  are  concerned  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That, 
as  the  President  has  said,  is  the  issue  on  which  America  entered 
the  conflict.  If  autocracy  wins  this  war  the  next  war  it  wages 
will  be  'our'  war  in  the  sense  so  intimate  that  no  American  will 
fail  to  understand  it,  for  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  waged  against  us. 

"Wherever  war  threatens  democracy  or  the  national  security 
of  peoples  trying  to  work  out  their  own  well-being  in  peace,  that 
is  'our  'war.  It  is  'our'  war  when  a  military  Government, 
repressing  democracy  at  home,  and  guided  by  deliberate  purpose 
pursued  through  years  and  generations,  suddenly  tears  up  treaties 
and  looses  its  armed  hosts  upon  peaceful  neighbors  in  a  war  of 
conquest  and  plunder.  It  is  'our'  war  when  such  a  Govern- 
ment makes  war  upon  international  law  and  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, committing  wholesale  murder  at  sea,  deporting  civil 
populations  into  slavery,  and  wantonly  destroying  everything 
by  which  the  kindliness  of  nature  and  the  industry  of  man 
have  made  the  earth  fair. 

"America  is  not  merely  helping  out  in  'their'  war  by  supply- 
ing other  nations  with  money  and  materials  to  fight  it.  If  the 
stake  was  anything  but  democracy's  stake — not  our  democracy's 
alone,  but  the  democracy  of  the  world — we  would  not  be  in  the 
war  at  all.  We  can  justify  ourselves  being  in  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  it  is  a  war  of  autocracy  against  democracy, 
and  being  in  because  it  is  a  war  of  that  character,  it  is  '  our ' 
war  to  the  last  shot." 

The  union  of  flags  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis,  originally  a 
French  settlement,  is  taken  by  The  Star  of  that  city  to  "typify 
a  perpetual  union  of  purpose  and  the  determination  to  continue 
the  struggle  under  whatever  adverse  conditions  may  develop 
until  victory  shall  have  been  secured  and  peace  based  upon 
popular  government  and  integrity  of  small  nations  assured." 
The  flying  of  the  different  Allied  flags,  side  by  side,  in  token 
of  unity  does  not  seem  quite  enough  to  the  Adrian  Telegram. 
It  is  held  ungracious  to  select  one  or  two  of  our  Allies,  and 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  displaying  conspicuously  the 
flags  of  all,  so  the  Michigan  editor  suggests  "the  creation  of  a 
flag  of  the  Allies  to  hoist  just  below  our  national  flag — one  flag 
symbolic  of  all  the  nations  that  are  fighting  against  Germany, 


now  or  at  any  future  time."  The  Telegram  calls  for  a  new  flag, 
a  simple  flag,  a  flag  worthy  to  live  as  an  "inspiration  to  all  free 
people,"  to  "serve  as  a  symbol  of  their  united  moral  strength, 
and,  if  need  be,  to  be  carried  into  some  future  struggle  of  right 
against  wrong." 

Before  the  envoys  came,  the  New  York  Times  observes,  the 
country  was  so  quiet  that  some  began  to  wonder  if  the  people 
really  understood  what  our  entrance  into  the  war  meant.  But 
the  visitors  from  France  and  Britain  "have  shown  what  the 
country  thinks  and  feels."  The  American  people,  continues 
The  Times, 

"feel  the  issues,  the  vital  and  sacred  issues,  of  this  conflict 
of  democracy  with  absolutism.  They  know  what  sacrifices, 
what  sufferings,  what  woes  innumerable  and  intolerable  cruelties 
have  been  wrought  in  a  war  which,  to  change  the  famous  descrip- 
tion of  the  Crusades,  may  well  be  called  Gesla  Diaboli  per 
Germanos,  the  'Devil's  doings  by  the  Germans.'  They  know 
that  the  way  to  democratic  victory  is  long  and  costly.  They 
don't  weigh  the  cost.  They  hail  the  call  to  fight  for  liberty 
and  self-government,  their  own  and  all  men's.  The  glow  and 
fire  of  the  multitudinous  welcome  to  the  French  and  British  War 
Commissions  bespeak  the  popular  temper,  the  popular  grasp  of 
the  peril,  and  the  hope  of  all  democracies 

"Between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  there 
is  the  national  alliance  of  democracy.  Their  fleets  and  armies 
can  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  if  men  are  not  sick  of  war  for 
a  long  time  to  come." 

This  note  was  naturally  sounded  again  and  again  in  the 
series  of  addresses  made  to  the  envoys  and  by  them.  The 
eloquent  Viviani  told  a  New-York  audience  of  his  hope  that  our 
flags  would  soon  be  flying  beside  the  British  and  the  French 
in  the  trenches,  but  adding  the  somber  warning  "that  alongside 
of  the  stars  it  will  have  holes,  and  among  its  red  stripes  the 
white  will  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  your  children."  France, 
he  said,  expected  America  to  come  into  the  war,  and  knows 
that  she  came,  "not  only  for  your  national  vindication,  but  for 
the  vindication  of  human  rights;  and  it  is  for  human  rights  that 
you  are  fighting,  for  the  most  sacred  rights  of  free  men."  The 
"sacred  union"  of  the  United  States  and  the  Entente  Allies 
in  this  cause,  Mr.  Viviani  declared  in  Kansas  City,  "will  not 
be  dissolved  until  German  imperialism  has  been  destroyed  and 
the  peace  of  the  world  assured." 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  New  York,  declared  that  the  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  which  the  individual  Allies  entered  the  war 
did  not  make  the  war  one  of  separate  interests,  but  were  only 
"symptoms  of  the  absolute  necessity  in  which  a  civilized  world 
finds  itself  to  deal  with  an  imminent  and  overmastering  peril." 
That  peril  is  defined  as  "the  calculated  and  remorseless  use  of 
every  civilized  weapon  to  carry  out  the  ends  of  pure  barbarism." 
In  other  speeches,  notably  those  before  the  United  States  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Balfour  emphasized  his 
confidence  in  the  joint  victory  of  the  free  peoples  of  Western 
civilization  over  German  autocracy. 

These  declarations  of  unity  seem  to  the  Boston  Transcript 
"almost  to  create  a  new  citizenship,  a  new  allegiance — the 
citizenship  of  a  Greater  Republic  of  ultimate  democracies  and 
an  allegiance  to  a  future  League  of  Peace  which  shall  rest  on 
the  understanding  that  the  civic  liberties  of  Europe  and  America 
are  not  again  to  be  disturbed  by  attempts  at  tyrannical  domina- 
tion." The  Transcript  is  no  less  confident  than  the  envoys  that 
"this  great  Triple  Understanding  can  no  more  fail  than  the 
eventual  resplendent  rising  of  the  sun  upon  a  long  night's 
darkness  can  fail." 

Mr.  Balfour  listened  to  the  sermon  in  which  Bishop  Brent 
told  how  Americans  "are  now  sharing  with  the  Allies  a  common 
experience,  one  so  intimate  that  nations  blend  with  nations 
and  blood  with  blood."  He  heard  another  speaker  at  a  banquet 
say  solemnly  and  reverently  of  America,  Britain,  and  France: 
"Those  whom  God  has  joined  together  to  battle  for  liberty 
and  the  enduring  peace  of  the  world,  let  no  man  and  no  cause  put 
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asunder."  And  if  he  had  had  time  to  read  all  the  American 
papers  during  those  days  he  would  have  noted  many  prophecies 
of  the  permanency  of  the  new  "partnership  for  democracy," 
such  as  this  from  the  New  Haven  Journal-Courier: 

"There  can  be  no  such  gathering  of  earnest  spirits  without  a 
common  understanding  resulting  which  will  forever  save  them 
from  open  revolt.  No  league  of  nations  can  ever  equal  it  in 
its  powers  of  endurance.  At  this  moment  three  of  the  major 
nations  of  the  world  are,  before  a  word  has  been  spoken,  in 
agreement  to  work  hereafter  for  international  peace,  and  to  bring 
with  them  into  that  concert  of  purpose  their  smaller  but  resource- 
ful Allies.  A  miracle 
has  been  performed  and 
it  has  been  easy  of  per- 
formance because  the 
end  sought  is  noble 
and  unselfish,  the  bet- 
terment of  the  world  by 
the  process  of  free  inter- 
course, not  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  world  by 
process  of  military 
supremacy." 

But  the  envoys  came 
for  more  than  cheers, 
our  editors  note;  for 
something  more  im- 
mediate and  particular 
than  affirmations  of 
lasting  friendship  or 
declarations  for  future 
leagues  of  peace.  Our 
enthusiasm  must  lead 
to  action,  and  that,  as 
the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  reminds 
us,  of  "the  most  serious 
and  determined  kind." 
From  our  visitors,  says 
the  Boston  Journal, 

"we  learn  that  the 
United  States  is  de- 
pended upon  to  turn 
the  tide  of  battle;  to 
fatten  the  dinner-tables 
of  the  Allies,  to  crush 
the  German  submarine, 
to  clinch  the  slender 
victories  in  France. 
It's  war,  and  it's  hell. 
There  are  grim  days 
ahead.  But  America 
will  be  there.  With  the 
first  tramping  of  Ameri- 
can army  -  boots  in 
France,  perhaps  even 
with  the  first  call  of 
the  draft,  the  war  will 
take  possession  of  the 
American    mind    and 
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"REMEMBER,  WE  SHALL  MEET  AGAIN  TO  CELEBRATE  THE  VICTORY." 

These  were  Mr.  Choate's  parting  words  to  Mr.  Balfour  after  the  aged  American 
statesman's  strenuous  days  of  leadership  in  New  York's  welcome  to  our  Allies'  envoys. 
Mr.  Choate  died  suddenly  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  The  picture  shows  the 
two  men  (Mr.  Balfour  at  the  reader's  left)  as  they  rode  through  New  York  last  week. 


the    great    metamorphosis    will   begin." 

With  "Great  Britain  overtaxed,  France  heroically  bleeding  to 
death,  Italy  feeble  and  uncertain,  Russia  for  the  present  worse 
than  useless,"  what,  asks  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  is 
the  one  unavoidable  conclusion?  "It  is  that  if  this  war  is  to  be 
won  it  must  be  won  by  the  United  States." 

This  war,  into  which  we  entered  "with  no  special  grievance 
of  our  own,"  nevertheless,  as  President  Wilson  went  on  to  say 
in  his  speech  dedicating  the  Washington  Red  Cross  Memorial, 
"means  grim  business  on  every  side  of  it."  It  means,  according 
to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  that  "either  Germany  will  be  defeated 
or  the  United  States  will  be  defeated."  The  latter  alternative 
seems  impossible  to  the  Chicago  editor.  It  is  "our  eagle  or 
Wilhelm's,"  and  The  Tribune  is  confident  that  "the  German  bird 
will  have  to  pick  itself  out  of  the  dust." 


OUR  WAR-PROFITEERS 

HE  KAISER'S  ALLIES  IN  AMERICA  are  the  food- 
gamblers,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  a  verdict 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  press  indorse.  Those 
who  "undertake  to  corner  the  market  in  any  staple,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun,  "should  be  put  into  the  same  class  with  the 
spy  and  the  traitor  and  share  their  fate,"  while  the  New  Orleans 
Item,  in  a  scathing  editorial,  remarks,  "we  don't  call  a  food- 
speculating  jackal  an  'ally  of  the  Kaiser,'"  that  is  too  dignified 

a  term;  "they  are 
friends  of  themselves, 
first,  last,  and  all  the 
time,  patriots  when 
patriotism  costs  them 
nothing. ' '  A  very  simi- 
lar opinion  was  ex- 
prest  by  Mr.  Carl 
Vrooman,  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  his  address 
to  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce, 
and  he  further  charged 
that  the  food  -  specu- 
lators are  maintaining 
an  expensive  lobby  at 
Washington  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  anything 
in  the  shape  of  Federal 
control  of  prices.  He 
remarked : 

"Food  -  speculators, 
some  of  them  men  of 
immense  wealth,  who 
are  taking  advantage 
of  war-conditions  to 
exploit  their  fellow 
citizens,  are  allies  of 
the  Kaiser.  The  un- 
patriotic and  disloyal 
lobby  that  is  trying  to 
defeat  the  determina- 
tion of  Congress  and 
of  the  people  to  put  the 
agricultural  resources 
of  the  nation  on  an 
efficiency  basis  should 
be  made  to  feel  the 
condemnation  of  every 
real  American." 

The  Indianapolis 
News  dots  the  i's  and 
crosses  the  t's  in  this 
address  by  saying: 

' '  We  have  heard 
much  condemnation  during  the  past  three  years  of  the  pro-Ger- 
mans, both  native  and  foreign-born.  There  are  pro-Germans 
who  never  saw  Germany,  men  who  no  doubt  often  talk 
most  patriotically.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  those 
of  whom  Mr.  Vrooman  speaks  have  been  bitter  in  their  con- 
demnation of  German-Americans.  They  would  do  well  to 
look  to  themselves." 

Taking  Mr.  Vrooman's  speech  as  the  first  rumblings  of  a 
coming  storm,  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  determined  to  get 
in  out  of  the  wet  and  stopt  all  trading  in  May  wheat  when  it 
had  reached  the  unprecedented  price  of  $3.25  a  bushel,  and 
dispatches  from  Chicago  tell  us  that  July  and  September  wheat 
trading  must  now  be  done  at  a  maximum  price  of  $2.75  and 
$2.45  a  bushel  respectively.  This  step  bids  fair  to  falsify  Mr. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover's  prophecy  of  $5  wheat,  which  he  made  when 
urging  Government  control  to  a  representative  of  the  Associated 
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Press.     As  h.ad  of  the  Helgian  Commission  Mr.  Hoover  i>  ;.ji 
expert  on  food-problems,  and  it  is  therefore  comfortable  reading 

w  lien    lie  mi\  s: 

"There  is  absolutelj  no  occasion  lor  food-panic  in  this  country 
nor  any  justification  for  outrageous  prices,  unless  the  opposi- 
tion of  special  interests  defeats  t he  President  in  obtaining  the 
necessarj  powers  to  control  the  nation's  food  fully  and  ade- 
quately.    America's  problem  is  not  one  of  famine,  for  Ave  have 

now.  an. I  will   have  next   year,  a  large  surplus.      Our  problem   IS, 

after  the  proper  protection  of  our  own  people,  to  give  to  our 

Allies  the  last  ounce  of  surplus  ol' which  we  are  capable 

"If,  however,  the  whole  world,  Allied  and  neutral,  is  to  have 
the  unrestricted  run  of  our  markets  in  competition  with  each 
other  and  in  competition  with  the  speculator  in  this  country,  we 
may  expect  to  see  s"»  wheat  before  the  year  is  over." 

Notwithstanding  the  action  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
whose  example  has  been  followed  by  the  Boards  in  other  great 
food-trading  centers,  the  press  generally  call  for  drastic  action 
by  Congress,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  in  company  with 
the  Springfield  Republican,  urges  joint  action  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada: 

"  The  wisdom  of  such  a  move  is  manifest.  If  one  country 
should  adopt  effective  safeguards  of  this  description  while  the 
other  adopted  none  at  all  or  safeguards  of  different  character, 
the  opportunity  to  transfer  their  operations  from  one  side  of 
the  line  to  the  other  would  be  afforded  a  class  of  unscrupulous 
speculators  far  too  numerous  in  both  Union  and  Dominion." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  points 


out    thai    the  food-gambler  of  the  Chicago  Wheat    Pit   is  not 
entirelj   responsible  for  present  high  prices: 

'"('ereals  are  scarce  the  world  over,  and  for  two  reasons — 
sun-spots  and  war.  Climatic  condition-  for  two  years,  more 
particularly,  however,  for  last  season,  were  against  big  harvests 
such  as  the  world's  demands  required.  By  this  spring  the  sup- 
plies of  grain  were  at  a  low  ebb.  Then  there  were  superimposed 
on  this  unavoidable  condition  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from 
farms  and  the  actual  destruction  of  great  aereage  on  t  he  European 
continent.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  of  itself  bring 
about  high  prices.  Competition  among  the  nations  would 
insure  to  the  grower  and  middleman  war-time  profits." 

War-" profiteering,"  it  appears,  is  not  confined  to  wheat- 
gamblers;  others  are  touched  with  the  habit.  Air.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  fiercely  indicted 
the  ship-  and  yacht-owners.  The  Xew  York  American  pub- 
lishes his  letter  of  May  12  to  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, in  which  he  wrote: 

"Two  weeks  ago  an  emergency  arose  that  required  the  pur- 
chase of  vessels  suitable  for  mine-sweeping.  There  have  been 
obtained  thirty-four  vessels  at  prices  away  beyond  reason. 
Owners  of  most  of  the  tugs  and  fishing-boats  suitable  for  this 
work  absolutely  refused  to  consider  either  lease  or  purchase; 
others  asked  outrageous  prices.  As  an  example,  a  fishing- 
vessel  was  appraised  for  $30,000.  The  owner  would  not  sell 
for  less  than  $112,000.  The  .$30,000  was  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  vessel.  More  examples  can  be  given,  some  worse  and 
some  better." 


TOPICS  L\  BRIEF 


St.  Louis 


One  ship  we  can  afford  to  lose  is  the  censorship. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
An  army  at  the  front  is  worth  two  in  the   training-camps. — Baltimore 

Sun. 

■ 

The  food  situation  is  acute  when  they  fight  so  over  Mush. 
Globe  Democrat. 

One  can  admire  Marshal  Joffre  without  being  able  to  pronounce  him. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

We  didn't  start  the  war,  but  there  is  a  general  expectation  that  we're 
going  to  finish  it. — Philadelphia  Press. 

The  time  for  the  War  Department  to  have  prepared  for  a  three-year 
war  was  three  years  ago. — Boston  Transcript. 

The  Roosevelt  army  is  causing  a  deadlock  on  the  Potomac,  but  it  would 
loosen  things  up  on  the  Rhine. — Boston  Transcript. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Berlin  police  have  arrested  a  man  because  he  shot 
at  the  Kaiser  and  missed. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

There's   really    nothing   like   a  heavy  dose   of    [/-boat  for  a  bad  case 
of  neutrality.— Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

"Potatoes  are  as  necessary  as  car- 
tridges," says  Governor  Stephens,  and 
much  more  digestible,  it  might  be  added. 
— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

There  is  a  gray-haired  wizard  who  is 
going  to  cross  your  path,  Mr.  t/-boat, 
and  you're  going  on  a  long,  long  jour- 
ney.— Chattanooga  News. 

Mr.  Balfour's  enthusiastic  reception 
by  Congress  ought  to  convince  the  En- 
glish that  we  are  willing  to  forget  George 
III.  if  they  can. — Kansas  City  Times. 

It  is  a  historic  fact  that  every  reduc- 
tion of  letter-postage  in  the  history  of 
the  Government  has  resulted  in  larger 
revenues. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph 

Another  reason  why  the  soldiers  of 
the  Confederacy  finally  succumbed  to 
hunger  was  that  they  didn't  know  cotton- 
seed-meal was  first-class  bread  material. 
— Dallas  N(  tws. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople Invent  yet  heard  that  the 
British  have  captured  Bagdad,  it  shows 
a  postal  condition  that  needs  a  Demo- 
cratic administration. — Dallas  News. 

The  Mayor  of  Chicago  refers  to  that 
city  as  the  sixth  largest  German  city  in 
the  world.  That  should  enchant  the 
people  of  Chicago,  who  have  liked  to 
think  of  it  as  the  second  largest  Ameri- 
can city. — Kansas  City  Star. 


"Too  proud  to  fight"  has  now  become  "Proud  to  fight   too." — Punch. 
It's    getting   along   in    the   afternoon    of    " Der    Tag." — Council    Bluffs 

Nonpareil. 

Is  a  historical  and  dynastic  sense  the  submarine  can  sink  Germany. — 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

It  seems  that  the  Russians  are  determined  to  prove  that  they  need 
a  Czar  after  all. — Savannah  News. 

Bbthmann-Hollweg  must  love  his  country  very  much  or  he  would  not 
consent  to  be  the  goat. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

German  efficiency  got  a  sad  blow  when  that  shooter  missed  the  Kaiser 
in  three  trials  at  short  range. — Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

Furthermore,  if  John  Barleycorn  is  a  square  and  fair  fighter,  why  does 
he  always  hit  his  opponent  under  the  belt? — Dallas  News. 

When  it  comes  to  hunting  the  power  of  j the  Kaiser  we  place  more  de- 
pendence on  the  Allies  than  on  the  Reichstag. — Boston  Transcript. 

Worth  noting  that  the  colors  on  the  Tricolor  of  France,  the  Union  Jack, 

and  the   Star-Spangled   Banner  are  the 
same. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Julius  Cesar,  son  of  Minnie  Caesar,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  joined  the  United  States 
marines  and  will  help  overcome  the 
Goths. — Chattanooga  News. 

That  truth  is  mighty  is  amply  proved 
by  the  fact  that  it  still  survives  after 
German  statesmen  have  stretched  it  all 
out  of  shape. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Berlin  says  the  German  line  is  in- 
vincible. Certainly.  Whenever  it  is  in 
danger  they  just  move  it  back  three  or 
four  miles. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Hindenburg   may   have    paraphrased 

Grant's    famous    fine   so   that   it   reads: 

Well  fight  it  out  on  this  fine  if  I  have 

to  take  the  line  with   me." — New    York 

Morning  Telegraph. 

"If  we  take  over  men's  jobs,  we  de- 
mand men's  pay,"  says  one  organization 
of  women.  Well,  we  hope  they  get  it,  if 
they  earn  it.  But  we  don't  know  how 
some  of  them  are  going  to  live  on  it. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

It  is  requested  of  the  press  that  no 
speculation  or  rumor  be  published  other 
than  those  given  out  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment,— From  a  War  Department  state- 
ment. Secretary  Baker  should  establish 
special  (lays  for  issuing  his  specula- 
tions and  rumors. — Philadelphia  North 
American. 


THREE   SI  SPECTS. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star 


I 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


A  GHASTLY  CHARGE  AGAINST  GERMANY 


A  N  ASTOUNDING  STORY,  so  incredible  as  to  excite 
/—\  the  gravest  suspicious  as  to  its  veracity,  yet  so  widely 
"*■  -™-  circulated  as  to  demand  as  full  an  investigation  as 
circumstances  permit — as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the  enemy 
— first  appeared  in  La  Belgique,  a  Belgian  organ  published  at 
Leyden,  in  Holland,  on  April  3.  Further  publicity  was  given  to  it 
by  its  reproduction  in  the  Havre  Independence  Beige,  a  semi- 
official organ  of  the  Belgian  Government.  Briefly,  it  is  charged 
that  the  Germans  are  using  the  bodies  of  the  fallen  to  obtain 
from  them  fats,  glycerin,  and  other 
necessities  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions.    La  Belgiq tie's  story  runs : 


into  a  powder  which  is  used  for  mixing  with  pigs'  food  and  as 
manure.     Nothing  can  be  permitted  to  go  to  waste." 

The  whole  affair  was  .received  with  incredulity  by  the  more 
sober  organs  of  the  English  press,  and  especially  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  which  belabors  The  Times  for  lending  its  authority 
to  such  a  tale.  The  German  Government,  naturally  enough, 
promptly  issued  a  denial,  through  its  official  press  bureau,  which 


runs : 


"We  have  known  for  long  that 
the  Germans  stript  their  dead  be- 
hind the  firing-line,  fastened  them 
into  bundles  of  three  or  four  bodies 
with  iron  wire,  and  then  dispatched 
these  grisly  bundles  to  the  rear. 
Until  recently  the  trains  laden  with 
the  dead  were  "sent  to  Seraing, 
near  Liege,  and  a  point  north  of 
Brussels,  where  were  refuse-con- 
sumers. Much  surprize  was  caused 
by  the  fact  that  of  late  this  traffic 
has  proceeded  in  the  direction  of 
Gerolstein,  and  it  was  noted  that  on 
each  wagon  was  written  D.A.V.G. 

"German  science  is  responsible 
for  the  ghoulish  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  German  Offal  Utiliza- 
tion Company  (Limited)  (D.A.V.G., 
or  Deutsche  Abfall  -  Verwertungs 
Gesellschafl) ,  a  dividend  -  earning 
company    with    a    capital    of  $1,- 

250,000,  the  chief  factory  of  which  has  been  constructed  1,000 
yards  from  the  railway  connecting  St.  Vith,  near  the  Belgian 
frontier,  with  Gerolstein,  in  the  lonely,  little-frequented  Eifel 
district,  southwest  of  Coblentz.  This  factory  deals  specially 
with  the  dead  from  the  West  front.  If  the  results  are  as  good 
as  the  company  hopes,  another  will  be  established  to  deal  with 
corpses  on  the  East  front. 

"The  factory  is  invisible  from  the  railway.  It  is  placed  deep 
in  forest  country,  with  a  specially  thick  growth  of  trees  about  it. 
Live  wires  surround  it.  A  special  double  track  leads  to  it.  The 
works  are  about  700  feet  long  and  110  feet  broad,  and  the  rail- 
way runs  completely  round  them.  In  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  works  the  discharge  of  the  train  takes  place 

"From  the  treatment  result  several  products.  The  fats  are 
broken  up  into  stearine,  a  form  of  tallow,  and  oils,  which  require 
to  be  redistilled  before  they  can  be  used.  The  process  of  dis- 
tillation is  carried  out  by  boiling  the  oil  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  some  part  of  the  by-products  resulting  from  this  is  used  by 
German  soap-makers.  The  oil  distillery  and  refinery  lie  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  works.  The  refined  oil  is  sent  out 
in  small  casks  like  those  used  for  petroleum,  and  is  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  color." 

A  seeming  confirmation  of  thi£  ghoulish  story,  which  reads 
like  the  imaginings  of  a  disordered  mind,  is  found  in  the  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger  of  April  10,  and  it  is  pounced  upon  trium- 
phantly by  the  London  Times.  Dr.  Karl  Rosner,  describing 
for  the  Anzeiger' 's  readers  his  experiences  at  the  front  north  of 
Reims,  is  credited  by  The  Times  as  saying: 

"We  pass  through  Evergnicourt.  There  is  a  sickly  smell  in 
the  air,  as  if  glue  were  being  boiled.  We  are  passing  the  great 
Corpse  Utilization  Establishment  (Kadaververwertungsanstalt)  of 
this  Army  Group.  The  fat  that  is  won  here  is  turned  into  lubri- 
cating oils,  and  everything  else  is  ground  down  in  the  bones-mill 
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IS    THIS   AN   ADMISSION? 

Facsimile  of  the  passage  in  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger 
which  French  and  English  papers  say  proves  the  charge 
that  the  Germans  are  using  their  dead.  A  translation 
appears  in  the  body  of  the  article. 


"The  English  wireless  service  is  spreading  the  loathsome  and 

equally  ridiculous  report  that  the 
German  authorities  use  the  bodies 
of  dead  soldiers  for  industrial  pur- 
poses and  for  extracting  from  them 
lubricating  oils  and  food  for  hogs. 
The  English  reports  quote  as  their 
authority  a  report  published  in  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  describing  the  mill 
where  the  carcasses  of  animals  are 
transformed  into  oil.  The  German 
expression  used  in  this  report  was 
Kadaver,  which,  as  everybody  con- 
versant with  German  knows,  is 
never  used  for  human  bodies,  but 
only  for  the  carcasses  of  animals. 
The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  commenting 
upon  this  last  performance  of  anti- 
German  propaganda,  calls  it  the 
'acme  of  stupidity.'" 


The  Times,  however,  returns  to 
the  charge: 


"It  will  be  observed  at  once  that 
this  characteristic  German  dementi 
carefully  abstains  from  denying  the 
charge  that  matters — the  charge  that  the  German  authorities 
do  use  the  bodies  of  dead  soldiers.  The  statement  that  the 
report  is  '  loathsome  and  ridiculous '  is  not  a  statement  that  the 
report  is  untrue. 

"Meanwhile  the  German  wireless  declares  that  the  word 
Kadaver  'is  never  used  for  human  bodies,  but  only  for  the  car- 
casses of  animals.'  This  statement  is  definitely  and  deliberately 
untrue.  Apart  from  the  authority  of  any  good  dictionary,  even 
Meyer's  '  Konversations-Lexikon '  does  not  go  further  than  to 
say  that  the  word  Kadaver  is  used  '  especially '  of  animals.  Meyer 
says  that  the  word  Kadaver  means  dead  body  {toter  Korper) 
or  corpse  (Leichnam).  $ob5ber  (lot.),  toter  korper,  Sctdfjnam, 
kfonber*  Hon  (&0U&) Sicrctt.  Muret-Sanders'  'Enzyklopadisches 
Worterbuch'  adds:  ttababer  (~-nO  [It.  n]  m  (fietdje)  corpse, 
dead  body;  (%aS)  carcass." 

Meanwhile  further  apparent  confirmation  turned  up  from  so 
unexpected  a  source  as  China.  The  Shanghai  North  China 
Herald  of  March  3  describes  the  interview  in  which  the  German 
Ambassador  in  Peking,  Admiral  von  Hintze,  sought  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  Premier  not  to  break  with  Germany.  The  Herald 
said : 

"But  the  matter  was  clinched  when  Admiral  von  Hintze  was 
dilating  upon  the  ingenious  methods  by  which  German  scien- 
tists were  obtaining  the  chemicals  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  The  admiral  triumphantly  stated  that  they 
were  extracting  glycerin  out  of  the  dead  soldiers!  From  that 
moment  onward  the  horrified  Premier  had  no  more  use  for  Ger- 
many, and  the  business  of  persuading  him  to  turn  against  her 
became  comparatively  easy." 

In  France  the  story  is  received  with  some  reserve,  the  Paris 
Matin  pouring  floods  of  scorn  upon  those  who  are  credulous 

At  the  same  time  some  of  the  greatest 


enough  to  believe  it. 
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MASTERS  OF  STRATEGY.     THE  TWO  GREAT  RETREATERS. 

— Iberia  (Barcelona). 


ANOTHER  NAIL  FOR  A  WOODEN  HEAD. 

— Esquella  de  la  Torratxa  (Barcelor 

TWO   ANTI-GERMAN   STRAWS  FROM   SPAIN. 


minds  in  France  accept  it  as  genuine.  Mr.  Clemenceau,  an  ex- 
Premier,  writes  in  his  U  Homme  Enchaine: 

"At  first  we  refused  to  admit  the  horror  of  such  profanation 
as  the  Germans  exploiting  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers.  But  the 
existence  of  this  abominable  industry  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  an  American  consul." 

The  Paris  Libre  Parole,  anything  but  a  yellow  journal,  says: 

"The  Boches  allow  nothing  to  be  wasted,  not  even  their  dead 
fallen  on  the  field  of  honor.  They  make  explosives  of  them. 
The  German  papers  boast  of  it,  considering  it  a  great  honor  that 
German  industrial  chemistry  should  extract  from  the  gloriously 
fallen  hero  a  pound  of  lubricating  products." 

Some  rather  qualifying  information  is  afforded  in  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  London  papers,  The  Westminster  Gazette. 
The  correspondent  writes: 

"In  the  interests  of  truth  may  I  point  out  that  the  process  of 
corpse — or,  rather,  carcass — conversion  has  long  been  practised 
in  Germany.  An  industry  of  this  sort  was  started  at  Augsburg 
so  long  ago  as  1881  by  one  Podewilz,  for  the  supply  of  machines 
for  Kadaververwertung.  It  was  a  Fabrik  fur  Faecalextr action. 
Then  it  became  a  limited  company,  which  advertised  Kadaver- 
verwertungs-Maschinen,  Komplete  Einrichtungen  fur  Abdeckerei 
und  Bluttknockerei  ('  Deutsches  Reich-Adressbuch,  II,  506'). 
But  the  advertisement  of  Heinrich  Schirm,  of  Leipzig,  proves 
that  the  word  Tier  (animal)  should  be  understood  before  Kadaver 
(carcass),  thus  Maschine  und  Apparate  neuster  und  bewdhrlester 
Konstruction  filr  Verwertung  von  Tierkadavern  und  Schlach- 
thausabfallen  (slaughter-house  offal)  (ib.  Ill,  5,428).  All  about 
Gerolstein  may  be  read  in  the  same  work,  ib.  II,  3,604)." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  considers  that  this  letter  settles 
the  matter,  and  remarks  editorially: 

"It  is  always  wise  as  well  as  just  to  be  scrupulously  accurate 
in  bringing  charges  against  an  enemy,  and  it  is  doubly  wise 
when  that  enemy  is  Germany.  For  the  Germans  have  been 
guilty  of  so  many  and  such  abominable  outrages  that  another 
could  hardly  add  weight  to  the  indictment  against  them,  whereas 
the  proved  erroneous  attribution  to  them  of  an  offense  might 
weaken  in  the  minds  of  neutrals  the  conviction  of  guilt  in  the 
case  of  those  atrocities  which  they  have  in  fact  indisputably 
committed." 

In  reply  to  this  editorial  a  correspondent  writes: 

"The  Union  of  German  Farmers,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
German  Government  to  buy  up  all  fodder-stuffs  for  distribution, 
issued  on  November  18,  1916,  a  fist  of  fixt  purchase  prices. 
They  quote,  at  the  price  of  300  marks  a  ton  in  bulk  and  325 
marks  a  ton  in  sacks,  two  sorts  of  meal.  The  one  is  Tierkor/x  r- 
mehl,  which  is  obviously  meal  made  from  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  Kadavermehl,  which  as  obviously  is  something  else.  What 
is  that  'something'?" 


GERMANY'S   VICTORY   IN   SPAIN 
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THE  GENTLE  GERMAN,  says  the  Madrid 
"does  not  even  spare  his  friends,"  and  despite 
benevolent  neutrality  her  shipping  is  being  d 
with  consistent  German  thoroughness.  The  latest  exs 
the  enemy's  disregard  for  the  rights  of  friendly  neut 
the  sinking  of  the  Spanish  steamer  San  Fulgencio,  wl  i  il) 
armed  with  a  German  "safe  conduct,"  was  sent  to  the  ottoi 
without  warning.  This  act  the  Madrid  papers  tell  \ 
a  pretty  hubbub  in  the  Spanish  capital  and  caused  1 
throw  of  the  Roman  ones  Government.  The  London 
publishes  this  succinct  digest  of  the  situation: 

"The  sinking  of  the  San  Fulgencio  ...  led  to  an  erget 
protest  and  a  demand  for  an  indemnity;  but  the  pre  Senna 
elements  in  Spanish  politics  and  in  the  Spanish  press  lomptl 
secured  the  resignation  of  the  Government,  and  Oirn  li< 
manones,  a  strict  neutralist  with  pro-Ally  leanings,  has  Aired  ' 
make  way  for  Senor  Garcia  Prieto,  President  of  thpenat 
For  months  past  the  Spanish  press,  like  Spanish  politic  group 
has  been  divided  into  three  well-defined  sections — tl  jsectic 
taking  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  section  tring  tl 
part  of  the  Allies,  and  the  section  endeavoring  to  reman  strict 
impartial  and  neutral.  But  it  has  been  remarked  mo  aft 
time  by  the  leading  Madrid  organs  that  the  pro-Germ*  pape 
which  attacked  the  Government  were  permitted  to  d  so  pra 
tically  unmolested  by  the  Censor  or  the  Public  ijsecutc 
whereas  papers  striving  to  put  forward  the  case  for  lie  Alii 
were  greatly  hampered  in  their  task.  It  is  not  denie  that  1 
German  campaign  in  the  Spanish  press  has  been  .fen urn 
from  the  German  Embassy  in  Madrid  and  paid  for  t  KJenn; 
money.  Altho,  therefore,  the  mass  of  Spanish  intellesuals  ai 
the  liberal  elements  throughout  the  country  are  heaifuid  so 
with  the  Entente  Powers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  th  < 
and  Austrian  influences  are  very  strong." 

Meanwhile  the  more  radical  wing  in  the  Spanish 
is  agitating  for  a  less  supine  policy.     El  Pais,  the  oi 
Madrid  Republicans,  reports  the  radical  loader,  Senc 
as  saying  in  the  Cortes: 

"The  real  danger  is  that  neither  this  nor  precedi 
ments  have  done  anything  more  for  the  country  th 
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diminish  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  virility,  so  that  the  S   lish  ra 
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finds   itself   to-day  reduced   to    this    predicament   c 
neutrality. 

"I  am  speaking  of  spiritual  neutrality,  of  that 
ideals  which  has  robbed  our  public  opinion  of  all  tri  means 
expression,  and  which  has  atrophied  our  faculty  of  ignatu 
for  to  ask  us  not  to  think  and  not  to  feel  in  present  ciitmslaiu 
is  asking  too  much  neutrality  from  those  of  us  in  dose  vei 
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>t  rose  in  defense  of  the  country's  honor 
le  incident." 

te,  the  Marquis  Alhucemas,  protests 

>  interests  of  the  country  are  safe 

vat,  for  "it  has  not  adopted  the 

-e,'  that  is  to  say,  whatever  may 


j  the  right — and  has  not  feared 
,ent  attitude  if  events  should  un- 
a  course.     In  such  regrettable  cir- 
nent  would  appeal  to  the  country  for  a 
s  wishes,  and  would  submit  proposals  which 
quate  for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  Spain." 


ILLOGICAL  NORWAY 


"Where  are  we  going?"  asks  the  Madrid  Liberal: 

"A  great  country  like  Spain  can  not,  unless  it  means  to  commit 
moral  suicide  and  belie  its  whole  history,  declare,  as  some  false 
patriots  are  doing,  that  humiliation  is  preferable  to  the  risks 
of  a  conflict." 

El  Liberal  quotes  the  article  appearing  in  the  A.  B.  C,  one  of 
the  pro-German  papers  of  Madrid,  in  which  the  writer  declared 
that  the  Spanish  Army — for  which  he  spoke — was  "determined 
not  to  enter  the  war,"  and  it"  asks: 

"Can  a  representative  of  the  Army  and  a  patriot  really  say 
such  a  thing?  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  war,  and 
we  repeat  also  that  we  are  as  much  as  any  one  in  favor  of  peace 
and  neutrality,  but  since  we  do  not  know  what  German  madness 
has  in  reserve  for  us,  and  since  we  do  not  believe  that  honor 
consists  in  submitting  to  a  country  whose  sailors  insult  our  flag, 
we  must  declare  quite  plainly  that  it  is  for  the  Cabinet  alone  to 
judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  our  opinion  Germany  is 
the  only  country  which  may  oblige  us  to  abandon  our  neutrality." 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  admits  that 
Spanish  statesmen  have  a  difficult  row  to  hoe  these  days: 

"Spanish  statesmen,  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  have 
not  had  an  easy  task.  They  have  had  to  choose  between  two 
courses  of  action — the  higher  course,  which  would  have  entailed 
sustained  effort,  some  unpopularity,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
risk;  and  the  lower,  which  was  easy,  safe,  and  immediately 
profitable.  In  favor  of  this  lower  course  was  ranged  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  which  represents  authority, 
inherited  wealth,  and  privilege.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy, 
with  their  blind  antipathy  to  the  French;  the  Conservatives 
and  Carlists,  with  their  secular  jealousy  of  England;  the  Army, 
with  its  professional  zeal  for  the  first  military  Power  in  the 
world ;  the.  leisured  classes,  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  prepar- 
ation to  face  a  supreme  crisis  and  shrinking  from  any  course 
which  might  entail  unaccustomed  effort  or  risk — all  these  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  Government  from  uttering  or  allowing 
to  be  uttered  effective  criticism  of  German  action,  however 
outrageous,  lest  they  be  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  exag- 
gerated fears  and  narrow  outlook  of  these  people  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  Ministers  have  neither  been  able  to  act 
nor  speak  with  frankness." 

The  retiring  Premier,  Count  Romanones,  paints  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  condition  to  which  Spanish  shipping  has  been 
reduced  by  German  submarine  aggression.  In  an  interview 
with  the  Petit  Parisien,  after  his  resignation,  he  told  that  paper's 
correspondent  that  Spanish  owners  simply  refused  to  let  then- 
larger  ships  sail,  and  out  of  a  very  limited  mercantile  marine 
Spain  had  lost  thirty-five  ships  of  over  1,000  tons  since  the 
Germans  began  their  unrestricted  warfare.  He  contends  that 
the  neutrals  suffer  more  than  the  belligerents,  and  says,  in  fact: 

"We  neutrals  are  more  blockaded  than  Great  Britain.  Our 
vessels  no  longer  leave  our  ports,  and  business  is  paralyzed.  Ex- 
ports are  impossible.  It  means  ruin,  and  while  they  are  ruining 
us  the  Germans  are  carrying  on  in  our  midst  an  energetic  propa- 
ganda, seeking  to  frighten  the  people  by  dwelling  in  their  news- 
papers upon  the  horrors  of  war,  and  setting  themselves  up  as 
champions  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"The  idea  is  absurd,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  ingenious 
France  knows  only  too  well  the  desperate  expedients  of  German 
propaganda.     The  time  has  come  when  every  man  of  conscience 
must  give  his  vote  and  take  his  part  in  the  European  conflict 
In  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  King,  I  voted  for  France  "  ' 


THE  ASTOUNDING  TEMERITY  OF  NORWAY, 
daring  to  protest  when  Germany  sinks  her  ships,  h 
excited  angry  comments  in  the  German  press.  F 
example,  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  protests  against  the  Nc 
wegian  Government's  regulations  forbidding  German  U-boa 
using  Norwegian  waters  as  bases,  and  proceeds  to  draw  a  subl 


GERMAN   CLAIMS. 
"We  light  for  the  freedom  of  tho  seas." 

— Hvepsen  (Christiania) . 

distinction  between  what  the  submarines  do  and  do  not  { 
when  they  are  engaged  in  the  pleasant  little  task  of  starvir 
England.  From  it  we  learn  that  they  do  not  sink  ships,  a  fa* 
that  will  be  news  to  ship-owners: 

"We  do  not  sink  the  ships  of  any  country;  we  sink  on 
contraband,  without  considering  what  tho  ships  are  in  whit 
this  contraband  is,  and  as  our  action  is  thus  not  directed  again 
Norway,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  Norwegiai 
shall  not  issue  any  Government  regulations  which  in  the 
intention  and  effect  are  directed  against  Germany." 

Captain  Persius,  of  the  Berliner  Tacjeblatl,  solemnly  wan 
Norway  that  all  her  shipping  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  unless  si 
ceases  to  "engage  in  this  nefarious  carrying  trade  for  England 
He  proceeds  to  add  up  the  figures,  not  only  of  Norwegian  bi 
of  all  "enemy  shipping,"  and  continues,  with  a  rather  remarkab 
concession  to  the  British: 

"The  result  of  these  calculations  is  that  there  is  every  prospc 
that  our  enemies'  shortage  of  freight  tonnage  must  increai 
from  month  to  month.  And  apart  from  the  losses  in  shii 
and  the  other  factors,  this  shortage  of  tonnage  has  hitheri 
been  due  also   to  extremely  defective   organization  Oi 

c*n  *?*  grudge  the  English  their  anxiety  about  the  inabilil 
or  their  Government  to  master  the  difficult  freight  situatioi 
Altho  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  expectation  that  her 
as  in  so  many  other  spheres,  England  will  ultimately,  altl 
slowly,  succeed  in  becoming  master  of  the  situation,  our  coi 
todence  remains  that  our  commerce-destroyers  will  do  moi 
damage  than  can  be  made  good." 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  Norway,  in  her  endeavor  to  protei 
her  shipping,  has  taken  exactly  the  same  steps  as  Sweden  sa^ 
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TWO   ANTI-GERMAN    STRAWS   FROM   SPAIN. 


minds  in  France  accept  it  as  genuine.    Mr.  Clemenceau,  an  ex- 
Premier,  writes  in  his  L' Homme  Enchaine: 

"At  first  we  refused  to  admit  the  horror  of  such  profanation 
as  the  Germans  exploiting  the  bodies  of  their  soldiers.  But  the 
existence  of  this  abominable  industry  is  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  an  American  consul." 

The  Paris  Libre  Parole,  anything  but  a  yellow  journal,  says: 

"The  Bpches  allow  nothing  to  be  wasted,  not  even  their  dead 
fallen  on  the  field  of  honor.  They  make  explosives  of  them. 
The  German  papers  boast  of  it,  considering  it  a  great  honor  that 
German  industrial  chemistry  should  extract  from  the  gloriously 
fallen  hero  a  pound  of  lubricating  products." 

Some  rather  qualifying  information  is  afforded  in  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  one  of  the  London  papers,  The  Westminster  Gazette. 
The  correspondent  writes: 

"In  the  interests  of  truth  may  I  point  out  that  the  process  of 
corpse — or,  rather,  carcass — conversion  has  long  been  practised 
in  Germany.  An  industry  of  this  sort  was  started  at  Augsburg 
so  long  ago  as  1881  by  one  Podewilz,  for  the  supply  of  machines 
for  Kadaververwertung.  It  was  a  Fabrik  fur  Faecalextr -action. 
Then  it  became  a  limited  company,  which  advertised  Kadaver- 
verwerlungs-Maschinen,  Komplete  Einrichtungen  fifr  Abdeckerei 
und  Bluttknockerei  ('  Deutsches  Reich-Adressbuch,  II,  506'). 
But  the  advertisement  of  Heinrich  Schirm,  of  Leipzig,  proves 
that  the  word  Tier  (animal)  should  be  understood  before  Kadaver 
(carcass),  thus  Maschine  und  Apparate  neuster  und  bewdhrlester 
[Construction  fur  Verwertung  von  Tierkadavern  und  Schlach- 
thausabfallen  (slaughter-house  offal)  (ib.  Ill,  5,428).  All  about 
Gerolstein  may  be  read  in  the  same  work,  ib.  II,  3,604)." 

The  Manchester  Guardian  considers  that  this  letter  settles 
the  matter,  and  remarks  editorially: 

"It  is  always  wise  as  well  as  just  to  be  scrupulously  accurate 
in  bringing  charges  against  an  enemy,  and  it  is  doubly  wise 
when  that  enemy  is  Germany.  For  the  Germans  have  been 
guilty  of  so  many  and  such  abominable  outrages  that  another 
could  hardly  add  weight  to  the  indictment  against  them,  whereas 
the  proved  erroneous  attribution  to  them  of  an  offense  might 
weaken  in  the  minds  of  neutrals  the  conviction  of  guilt  in  the 
case  of  those  atrocities  which  they  have  in  fact  indisputably 
committed." 

In  reply  to  this  editorial  a  correspondent  writes: 

'The  Union  of  German  Farmers,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
German  Government  to  buy  up  all  fodder-stuffs  for  distribution, 
issued  on  November  18,  1916,  a  list  of  fixt  purchase  prices. 
They  quote,  at  the  price  of  300  marks  a  ton  in  bulk  and  325 
marks  a  ton  in  sacks,  two  sorts  of  meal.  The  one  is  Tierkorper- 
mehl,  which  is  obviously  meal  made  from  the  bodies  of  animals, 
and  Kadavermehl,  which  as  obviously  is  something  else.  What 
is  that  'something'?" 


GERMANY'S   VICTORY   IN   SPAIN 

THE  GENTLE  GERMAN,  says  the  Madrid  Liberal, 
"does  not  even  spare  his  friends,"  and  despite  Spain's 
benevolent  neutrality  her  shipping  is  being  destroyed 
with  consistent  German  thoroughness.  The  latest  example  of 
the  enemy's  disregard  for  the  rights  of  friendly  neutrals  was 
the  sinking  of  the  Spanish  steamer  San  Fulgencio,  which,  tho 
armed  with  a  German  "safe  conduct,"  was  sent  to  the  bottom 
without  warning.  This  act  the  Madrid  papers  tell  us  raised 
a  pretty  hubbub  in  the  Spanish  capital  and  caused  the  over- 
throw of  the  Romanones  Government.  The  London  New  Age 
publishes  this  succinct  digest  of  the  situation: 

"The  sinking  of  the  San  Fulgencio  .  .  .  led  to  an  energetic 
protest  and  a  demand  for  an  indemnity;  but  the  pro-German 
elements  in  Spanish  politics  and  in  the  Spanish  press  promptly 
secured  the  resignation  of  the  Government,  and  Count  Ro- 
manones, a  strict  neutralist  with  pro-Ally  leanings,  has  retired  to 
make  way  for  Senor  Garcia  Prieto,  President  of  the  Senate. 
For  months  past  the  Spanish  press,  like  Spanish  political  groups, 
has  been  divided  into  three  well-defined  sections — the  section 
taking  the  part  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  section  taking  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  and  the  section  endeavoring  to  remain  strictly 
impartial  and  neutral.  But  it  has  been  remarked  time  after 
time  by  the  leading  Madrid  organs  that  the  pro-German  papers 
which  attacked  the  Government  were  permitted  to  do  so  prac- 
tically unmolested  by  the  Censor  or  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
whereas  papers  striving  to  put  forward  the  case  for  the  Allies 
were  greatly  hampered  in  their  task.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
German  campaign  in  the  Spanish  press  has  been  engineered 
from  the  German  Embassy  in  Madrid  and  paid  for  by  German 
money.  Altho,  therefore,  the  mass  of  Spanish  intellectuals  and 
the  liberal  elements  throughout  the  country  are  heart  and  soul 
with  the  Entente  Powers,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  German 
and  Austrian  influences  are  very  strong." 

Meanwhile  the  more  radical  wing  in  the  Spanish  Parliament 
is  agitating  for  a  less  supine  policy.  El  Pais,  the  organ  of  the 
Madrid  Republicans,  reports  the  radical  leader,  Senor  Lerroux, 
as  saying  in  the  Cortes: 

'The  real  danger  is  that  neither  this  nor  preceding  Govern- 
ments have  done  anything  more  for  the  country  than  bleed  it, 
diminish  it,  and  rob  it  of  its  virility,  so  that  the  Spanish  race 
finds  itself  to-day  reduced  to  this  predicament  of  shameful 
neutrality. 

"I  am  speaking  of  spiritual  neutrality,  of  that  absence  of 
ideals  which  has  robbed  our  public  opinion  of  all  true  means  of 
expression,  and  which  has  atrophied  our  faculty  of  indignation, 
for  to  ask  us  not  to  think  and  not  to  feel  in  present  circumstances 
is  asking  too  much  neutrality  from  those  of  us  in  whose  veins 
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still  runs  the  blood  that  rose  in  defense  of  the  country's  honor 
at  the  time  of  the  Caroline  incident." 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Marquis  Alhucemas,  protests 
in  the  Madrid  Epoca  that  the  interests  of  the  country  are  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  for  "it  has  not  adopted  the 
formula  of  'neutrality  a  ouirance,'  that  is  to  say,  whatever  may 
happen."     He  proceeds: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reserves  the  right— and  has  not  feared 
to  say  so — to  change  its  present  attitude  if  events  should  un- 
fortunately demand  such  a  course.  In  such  regrettable  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  would  appeal  to  the  country  for  a 
true  expression  of  its  wishes,  and  would  submit  proposals  which 
it  considered  adequate  for  the  defense  of  the  interests  of  Spain." 

"Where  are  we  going?"  asks  the  Madrid  Liberal: 

"A  great  country  like  Spain  can  not,  unless  it  means  to  commit 
moral  suicide  and  belie  its  whole  history,  declare,  as  some  false 
patriots  are  doing,  that  humiliation  is  preferable  to  the  risks 
of  a  conflict." 

El  Liberal  quotes  the  article  appearing  in  the  A.  B.  C,  one  of 
the  pro-German  papers  of  Madrid,  in  which  the  writer  declared 
that  the  Spanish  Army — for  which  he  spoke — was  "determined 
not  to  enter  the  war,"  and  it"  asks: 

"Can  a  representative  of  the  Army  and  a  patriot  really  say 
such  a  thing?  We  repeat  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  war,  and 
we  repeat  also  that  we  are  as  much  as  any  one  in  favor  of  peace 
and  neutrality,  but  since  we  do  not  know  what  German  madness 
has  in  reserve  for  us,  and  since  we  do  not  believe  that  honor 
consists  in  submitting  to  a  country  whose  sailors  insult  our  flag, 
we  must  declare  quite  plainly  that  it  is  for  the  Cabinet  alone  to 
judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  our  opinion  Germany  is 
the  only  country  which  may  oblige  us  to  abandon  our  neutrality." 

The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  admits  that 
Spanish  statesmen  have  a  difficult  row  to  hoe  these  days: 

"Spanish  statesmen,  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted,  have 
not  had  an  easy  task.  They  have  had  to  choose  between  two 
courses  of  action — the  higher  course,  which  would  have  entailed 
sustained  effort,  some  unpopularity,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
risk;  and  the  lower,  which  was  easy,  safe,  and  immediately 
profitable.  In  favor  of  this  lower  course  was  ranged  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  Spanish  nation  which  represents  authority, 
inherited  wealth,  and  privilege.  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy, 
with  their  blind  antipathy  to  the  French;  the  Conservatives 
and  Carlists,  with  their  secular  jealousy  of  England;  the  Army, 
with  its  professional  zeal  for  the  first  military  Power  in  the 
world;  the  leisured  classes,  conscious  of  their  own  want  of  prepar- 
ation to  face  a  supreme  crisis  and  shrinking  from  any  course 
which  might  entail  unaccustomed  effort  or  risk — all  these  com- 
bined to  prevent  the  Government  from  uttering  or  allowing 
to  be  uttered  effective  criticism  of  German  action,  however 
outrageous,  lest  they  be  involved  in  the  quarrel.  The  exag- 
gerated fears  and  narrow  outlook  of  these  people  created  an 
atmosphere  in  which  Ministers  have  neither  been  able  to  act 
nor  speak  with  frankness." 

The  retiring  Premier,  Count  Romanones,  paints  a  dismal 
picture  of  the  condition  to  which  Spanish  shipping  has  been 
reduced  by  German  submarine  aggression.  In  an  interview 
with  the  Petit  Parisien,  after  his  resignation,  he  told  that  paper's 
correspondent  that  Spanish  owners  simply  refused  to  let  their 
larger  ships  sail,  and  out  of  a  very  limited  mercantile  marine 
Spain  had  lost  thirty-five  ships  of  over  1,000  tons  since  the 
Germans  began  their  unrestricted  warfare.  He  contends  that 
the  neutrals  suffer  more  than  the  belligerents,  and  says,  in  fact: 

"We  neutrals  are  more  blockaded  than  Great  Britain.  Our 
vessels  no  longer  leave  our  ports,  and  business  is  paralyzed.  Ex- 
ports are  impossible.  It  means  ruin,  and  while  they  are  ruining 
us  the  Germans  are  carrying  on  in  our  midst  an  energetic  propa- 
ganda, seeking  to  frighten  the  people  by  dwelling  in  their  news- 
papers upon  the  horrors  of  war,  and  setting  themselves  up  as 
champions  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

"The  idea  is  absurd,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  ingenious. 
France  knows  only  too  well  the  desperate  expedients  of  German 
propaganda.  The  time  has  come  when  every  man  of  conscience 
must  give  his  vote  and  take  his  part  in  the  European  conflict. 
In  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  King,  I  voted  for  France." 


ILLOGICAL  NORWAY 

THE  ASTOUNDING  TEMERITY  OF  NORWAY,  in 
daring  to  protest  when  Germany  sinks  her  ships,  has 
excited  angry  comments  in  the  German  press.  For 
example,  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  protests  against  the  Nor- 
wegian Government's  regulations  forbidding  German  [/-boats 
using  Norwegian  waters  as  bases,  and  proceeds  to  draw  a  subtle 


GERMAN   CLAIMS. 

"We  light  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

— Hvepsen  (Christiania). 

distinction  between  what  the  submarines  do  and  do  not  do 
when  they  are  engaged  in  the  pleasant  little  task  of  starving 
England.  From  it  we  learn  that  they  do  not  sink  ships,  a  fact 
that  will  be  news  to  ship-owners: 

"We  do  not  sink  the  ships  of  any  country;  we  sink  only 
contraband,  without  considering  what  the  ships  are  in  which 
this  contraband  is,  and  as  our  action  is  thus  not  directed  against 
Norway,  we  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  Norwegians 
shall  not  issue  any  Government  regulations  which  in  their 
intention  and  effect  are  directed  against  Germany." 

Captain  Persius,  of  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  solemnly  warns 
Norway  that  all  her  shipping  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  unless  she 
ceases  to  "engage  in  this  nefarious  carrying  trade  for  England." 
He  proceeds  to  add  up  the  figures,  not  only  of  Norwegian  but 
of  all  "enemy  shipping,"  and  continues,  with  a  rather  remarkable 
concession  to  the  British: 

' '  The  result  of  these  calculations  is  that  there  is  every  prospect 
that  our  enemies'  shortage  of  freight  tonnage  must  increase 
from  month  to  month.  And  apart  from  the  losses  in  ships 
and  the  other  factors,  this  shortage  of  tonnage  has  hitherto 
been  due  also  to  extremely  defective  organization.  .  .  .  One 
can  not  grudge  the  English  their  anxiety  about  the  inability 
of  their  Government  to  master  the  difficult  freight  situation. 
Altho  it  is  necessary  to  reckon  with  the  expectation  that  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  spheres,  England  will  ultimately,  altho 
slowly,  succeed  in  becoming  master  of  the  situation,  our  con- 
fidence remains  that  our  commerce-destroyers  will  do  more 
damage  than  can  be  made  good." 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  Norway,  in  her  endeavor  to  protect 
her  shipping,  has  taken  exactly  the  same  steps  as  Sweden  save 
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her  from  Teutonic « wrath.  What  i>  passed  over  in  the  ease  of 
the  somewhat  pro-German  Sweden  is  rank  wickedness  in  some- 
what pro-Allj   Norway.     The  Berlin  Lokal  A  nzeiger  writes: 

"In  the  firsl  place,  the  appeal  to  the  casi   of  Sweden  does  not 
liold  good.     Si  duo  faciuni  idem,  ■  ■<'.  m      But,  apart  from 

i  hai ,  the  absence  of  a  protest  to  Sweden  does  not  signify  consent 
to  the  Swedish  procedure.  Thai  also  was  not  free  from  objection 
from  the  point  of  vie"w  of  international  law  ,  and.  indeed,  anything 
which  damages  the  position  of  submarines  in  international  law  is 


GERMAN    LOGIC 

German  Official— " Shocking!   Shocking!   England  is  to  blame,    she 
refuses  us  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 
Norse  Sailor— "But  your  German  [/-boat  sank  us." 
Germa  i  Official— " Eh?     Veil.   Dormerwetter,  if  you   will  go  to   sea 


that  is  your  fault. 


-Passing  Show  (London). 


indefensible.  Thus  the  claim  to  a  precedent  does  not  hold 
good  as  against  us,  for  we  have  taken  no  part  in  the  making 
of  this  precedent."  ... 

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  angrily  asserts  that  Germany  has  a 
legal  right  to  sink  Norway's  ships: 

"The  German  procedure  against  the  Norwegian  ships  which 
have  taken  over  English  'world-trade'  is  justified  in  every 
respect,  and  if  the  Norwegian  ship-owners  desire  to  have  the 
enormous  profits  for  this  'world-trade'  they  must  bear  its  risks 
also.  For  us,  in  the  great  world-struggle  in  which  our  existence 
is  at  stake,  it  is  in  the  highest  thinkable  degree  a  'vital  ques- 
tion' and  a  'matter  of  honor'  to  put  an  end  to  this  English  world- 
trade  conducted  by  Norwegian  ships,  and  to  do  so  by  the  use 
of  all  war-weapons  that  are  permitted  by  international  law — ' 
among  which  weapons  undoubtedly  are  our  submarines.  If  the 
Norwegians  desire  to  be  honorably  neutral,  they  must  recognize 
this  themselves,  and  in  any  case  Norway  may  be  certain  that 
we  shall  not  budge  one  step  from  our  firm  standpoint  of  law." 

The  Rhenish  organ  can  hardly  contain  itself  when  commenting 
on  these  insolent  Norwegians,  for,  it  seems,  they  have  not  only 
protested  against  having  their  ships  sunk,  but  have  audaciously 
dared  to  criticize  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  have  con- 
ducted themselves  in  Belgium.  This  to  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  is 
the  last  straw.     It  says: 

"Obyioxisly  it  is  a  Norwegian  national  fault  to  interfere 
in  foreign  affairs,  to  preach  morals  to  other  people,  and  to 
pass  damning  judgments  about  conditions  in  other  countries 


without  knowing  them  accurately  -and  this  applies  particularly 
to  Germany.  ...  II'  one  may  trust  the  Norwegian  press,  Nor- 
iv;i,  notoriously  the  mosl  democratic  country  in  Europe,  «dth 
the  freesl  Constitution  in  the  world,  and  a  country,  therefore,  in 

which  Parliamentarism  lilossoins  and  flourishes  itself  has  a 
Government  which  enjoys  DO  confidence  among  the  people, 
because  it  has  repeatedly  brought  the  country  into  a  state  of 
the  greatest  peril  and  want,  and  is  ultimately  to  blame  for  the 
fact  that  the  Norwegians  are  now  cold  and  hungry,  and  have 
to  let  i  hemselves  be  humiliated  and  ill-treated  by  their  protector 
and  real  governor,  England.  And  yet  this  same  press  dare 
sit  in  judgment  on  Germany  because  Germany  defends  herself 
by  all  the  means  at  her  disposal  against  the  barbaric  war  of 
starvation  by  which  England,  with  Norwegian  help,  is  trying 
to  bring  down  the  German  people." 


HOW   CAN   WE   HELP   RUSSIA? 

STRICKEN  BY  FOES  without  and  within,  with  a  populace 
"drunk  with  liberty,"  as  the  Socialist  Minister  of  Justice 
Kerensky  phrases  it,  Russia  is  sadly  in  need  of  help.  Can 
the  United  States  and  her  allies  render  effective  aid?  The 
London  New  Statesman,  itself  a  Socialist  organ  of  the  cautious 
Fabian  type,  answers  emphatically  "Yes,"  and  says: 

"It  is  important  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  Alliance  that 
Western  opinion  should  measure  justly  and  reasonably  the 
military  prospects  of  revolutionary  Russia.  In  some  English 
newspapers  one  discerns  a  thinly  disguised  impatience  with  the 
revolutionists,  as  with  men  who  have  lowered  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  Alliance.  But  this  is  a  very  false  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter.  The  culprit  in  Russia  is  the  old  regime.  .  .  . 
The  German  Government  had  come  to  rely  on  the  treachery 
of  this  old  regime  as  upon  a  trump-card  which  assured  it  the 
eventual  winning  of  the  hand.  By  sweeping  it  away  the  revolu- 
tionists have  rendered  to  the  Allies  a  great  positive  service." 

We  are  encouraged  to  be  both  optimistic  and  helpful: 

"The  attitude  of  the  Western  Powers  for  the  time  being 
toward  their  great  Eastern  ally  must  not  be  one  of  fretting  over 
promised  pounds  of  flesh  and  wondering  whether  they  will  get 
them,  but  of  asking  themselves  night  and  day — How  can  we  best 
help  Russia?  In  particular  they  should  do  their  utmost  to  in- 
duce the  United  States  to  bend  its  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  is  a 
pity  that  whereas  Americans  have  an  almost  universal  sympathy 
with  France,  on  which  almost  the  whole  of  their  historic,  roman- 
tic, and  chivalrous  instinct  is  concentrated,  they  had  before 
the  Russian  revolution  a  diametrically  opposite  feeling  toward 
Russia.  The  revolution  has  blunted  their  antipathy;  but  we 
fear  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  idea  of  helping  Russia 
gets  any  vogue  in  the  United  States  like  that  enjoyed  by  the 
idea  of  helping  France.  And  yet  for  geographical  reasons 
America  is  peculiarly  able  to  help  Russia.  From  San  Francisco 
to  Vladivostok  is  only  50  per  cent,  farther  than  from  New  York 
to  Liverpool,  and  there  are  no  submarines  in  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

One  way  in  particular  in  which  America  can  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  Russia  is  suggested: 

"The  kind  of  help  in  material  which  might  be  given  to  Russia, 
especially  by  the  United  States,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
example.  Scarcely  any  handicap  affects  Russia  in  more  varied 
ways  than  the  utter  insufficiency  of  her  railway  rolling-stock. 
The  United  States  over  its  vast  railway  mileage  has  incomparably 
more  rolling-stock  than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  A 
very  slight  use  indeed  of  the  '  comb '  which  has  been  so  drastically 
applied  to  the  British  and  French  railways  would  enable  enough 
rolling-stock  to  be  sent  via  Vladivostok  to  give  inestimable 
relief  to  the  Russian  transport  problem.  If  the  personnel  and 
material  for  railway  repair-shops  were  sent  at  the  same  time,  the 
relief  could  be  put  upon  a  permanent  basis.  ...  If  the  Russian 
Government  could  be  persuaded  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
the  services  of  some  expert  American  traffic-managers,  the  use 
of  rolling-stock  in  Russia  might  be  considerably  speeded  up." 

The  New  Statesman  would  have  us  send  troops  to  Russia: 

"If  the  Americans  develop  their  idea  of  dispatching  a  'senti- 
mental' division  to  Europe  in  advance  of  their  main  force,  they 
might  well  consider  the  claims  of  the  Russian  Republic.  Help 
of  this  kind — indeed  of  any  kind  which  is  visible  and  tangible — 
would  have  an  extraordinary  'sentimental'  value  in  Russia  at 
the  present  juncture." 


REAL  COAST-DEFENSES 


OUR  SO-CALLED  "COAST-DEFENSES"  are  really 
harbor-defenses,  excellent  for  their  purpose,  but  pro- 
tecting only  particular  spots  on  our  extensive  coast-line 
and  separated  by  absolutely  defenseless  stretches,  hundreds  of 
miles  long.  When  one  considers  how  helpless  the  guns  in  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York,  would  be  to  prevent  a  hostile  landing 
near  Atlantic  City,  or  how  small  a  part  the  defenses  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  can  play  in  protecting  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  he  has  the  essence 
of  the  problem  before  him.  One  proposed  way  of  solving  it  is 
described  in  a  leading  article  in  The  Scientific  American  (New 
York,  May  2)  entitled  "A  System  of  Mobile  Coast-Defense." 
The  accompanying  illustration  tells  the  story,  almost  without 
the  need  of  explanatory  text,  says  the  writer: 

"Our  coast-fortifications  were  designed:  First,  to  protect  the 
coast  cities,  the  anchorages,  naval  bases,  factories,  and  other 
utilities  from  bombardment;  secondly,  to  prevent  the  occupa- 
tion by  an  enemy  of  our  harbors  as  bases  for  invasion,  for  which 
chey  would  be  well  suited  because  of  the  railroad-lines  which 
radiate  from  these  harbors  to  the  wealthiest  parts  of  the  country ; 
thirdly,  to  give  safe  harbor  to  our  own  fleet,  should  it  be  defeated, 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  refit  for  further  operations;  fourthly,  to 
cover  reasonable  water  areas  to  the  seaward  of  our  harbors,  in 
whicli  waters  our  own  fleet,  on  emerging,  could  take  up  battle- 
formation  before  coming  under  destructive  fire  by  a  blockading 
enemy  fleet. 

"Now.  our  present  harbor-fortifications  fulfil  these  conditions 
fairly  well,  the  main  drawback  being  that  the  range  of  the  guns 
is  net  as  great  as  is  desirable  in  view  of  the  extreme  ranges 


attained  by  modern  naval  artillery.  But  these  harbor-fortifica- 
tions extend  their  protection  only  to  that  section  of  the  coast- 
line which  is  covered  by  the  range  of  their  guns,  or,  say,  a  matter 
of  15,000  to  20,000  yards  of  coast-line  adjoining  the  fortifications. 
So  far  as  these  heavy  guns  are  concerned,  the  stretches  of  coast- 
line between  fortified  harbors,  sometimes  extending  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles,  are  devoid  of  any  defense.  Consequently,  it 
would  be  possible  to  land  large  enemy  forces  at  certain  favorable 
locations  on  the  long  stretches  of  coast-line  between  our  coast-, 
fortifications;  for  we  do  not  possess  any  heavy  mobile  artillery 
of  sufficient  range  and  power  to  prevent  the  ships  of  the  enemy 
from  coining  in  close  enough  to  cover  the  landing  of  then  forces 
by  sweeping  the  adjacent  country  Avith  heavy  shell-fire. 

"Fortunately,  the  coast-line  of  the  United  States  is  paralleled 
by  excellent  railway  systems,  which  Avould  make  it  possible 
to  transport  mobile  artillery  rapidly  to  any  point  at  which  the 
enemy  threatened  to  make  a  landing.  Of  course,  it  will  be 
understood  that  not  all  of  the  present  undefended  coast-bne: 
would  be  favorable  for  landing  troops  in  large  numbers;  but! 
there  are  certain  stretches  of  beach  which  would  be  suitable  forr 
such  an  enterprise,  and  these  are  perfectly  well' known  to  our 
military  men.  The  system  of  defense  proposed  would  be  to 
mount  heavy  guns,  both  rifles  of  high  velocity  and  great  range 
and  mortars  and  howitzers  for  high-angle  fire,  on  specially 
constructed  cars,  upon  which  they  could  be  transported  rapidly  to 
the  threatened  points. 

"In  this  connection,  we  draw  attention  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Luellen-Dawson  mobile  armament  system,  the  principles 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  At  certain 
concealed  positions,  located  preferably  behind  some  bank  or 
natural    elevation,   which    would    serve    to    mask    them    from 


I  lustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,  '  New  Yorli 

HOW  OUR  ENTIRE  SEACOAST  COULD  BE  DEFENDED 

By  a  system  of  concrete  emplacements  protecting  all  possible  landing-places  or  points  of  attack,  connected  by  a  railroad  to  carry  heavy  guns 

like  the  one  shown  on  the  next  page,  which  could  be  transported  rapidly,  to  the  threatened  points. 
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observation  from  the  sea,  massive,  armored  concrete  emplace- 
ments would  bo  built,  the  construction  of  which  is  shown  in 
our  accompanying  illustrations. 

"The  emplacement  consists  of  a  monolithic  platform,  through 
the  center  of  which  runs  a  railway- track,  which  is  deprest 
sufficiently  to  bring  the  turn-table  of  the  gun  approximately 
level  with  the  top  of  tho  platform.  Along  each  inner  edge  of  this 
run-way  is  embedded  and  firmly  anchored  hack  into  the  con- 
croto  a  heavy  east-steel  longitudinal  guide  block,  which  is 
roeossod  on  its  inner  face,  so  as  to  receive  the  base  ring  of  the  gun- 
table.  When  the  gun  is  in  place,  tho  base  ring  is  shimmed  up 
with  steel  plates  until  a  firm  beai-ing  is  secured,  and  it  is  held 
down  in  plaeo  by  heavy  screw  bolts.  By  this  arrangement  the 
severe  stresses  of  recoil  do  not  reach  the  car,  but  are  taken  up 
diroctly  by  tho  concreto  platform. 

"It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  provision  of  a  series 
of  these  platforms,  masked  either  by  placing  them  in  deep 
cuttings,  or  behind  natural  elevations,  hills,  sand-banks,  etc., 
and  the  provision,  further,  of  numerous,  well-appointed  artillery- 
trains,  complete  with  rifles,  mortars,  and  howitzers,  and  their 
accompanying  ammunition  and  supply-cars,  would  constitute 
a  very  flexible  and  powerful  defense  for  the  coast-line  of  the 
United  States." 


THE  STUDY  OF  PLANT  SOCIETY 

PLANTS   HAVE  THEIR  FORMS  of  social  organization 
as  well  as  men.     A  tree  may  be  solitary,  or  it  may  be 
grouped  with  others  to  form  a  forest,  in  which  case  the 
forest  may  be  studied  as  a  unit  just  as  groups  of  men  or  animals 
may  be  studied.     The  study  of  human  groups  has  been  named 
"sociology,"  and  Dr.  Roland  M.  Harper,  writing 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New  York, 
May),  tells  us   that   there  is  a  new 
and  interesting  science  of  "plant  soci- 
ology."    This  should  not  seem  odd  to 
us,  since  we  already  have  a  science  of 
anatomy  for  plants  as  well  as  for  men; 
a  science  of  plant  physiology  as  well  as 
one  of    human    physiology. 
Human  sociology,  it  is  true, 
deals  with  only  one  species, 
whereas  plant  sociology  must 
take  into  account  a  multi- 
tude of  them.    Plant  species 
in,  this  ca»o    are   somewhat 
akin  to  the  human  varieties 
of  qualification  and  occupa- 
tion with  which  our  own  soci- 
ologists have  to  deal.    Says 
Dr.  Harper: 

"A  pioneer  human  society 
is  chiefly  made  up  of  hunters, 
prospectors,   cowboys,    lum- 


going  on  everywhere  all  the  time,  but  so  slowly  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  observe  or  to  experiment  with,  and  was  hardly  thought 
of  up  to  twenty  years  ago,  is  succession,  which  is  the  gradual 
replacement  of  one  type  of  vegetation  by  another,  with  or  with- 
out a  concurrent  fundamental  change  in  environment.  Many 
botanists  have  exercised  their  imaginations  by  theorizing  on  this 
subject,  but  often  with  too  slender  a  foundation  of  facts,  and 
therefore  without  getting  definite  and  convincing  results.  When 
quantitative  studies  of  vegetation  become  more  universal,  how- 
ever, the  study  of  succession  will  be  on  a  more  solid  basis.'  One 
might  as  well  try  to  discuss  the  movements  of  population  in  the 
United  States  without  census  statistics  as  to  speculate  on 
succession  of  vegetation  without  knowing  the  relative  abundance 
of  the  species. 

"Another  problem  for  the  plant  sociologist  is  to  determine  the 
normal  frequency  and  effect  of  fire  in  each  type  of  vegetation. 
Most  people,  even  foresters,  seem  to  regard  forest  and  prairie 
fires  as  mere  accidents,  to  be  prevented  if  possible;  but  a  few 
ecologists  have  already  studied  fire  as  a  normal  environmental 
factor.  As  fire  does  not  attack  scattered  or  isolated  plants,  of 
one  species  at  a  time,  as  a  disease  or  other  enemy  might,  but 
sweeps  through  the  vegetation  when  conditions  permit,  its 
frequency  and  intensity  depend  mostly  on  the  character  of  the 
vegetation,  and  are  therefore  sociological  problems. 

"The  old  question  of  why  prairies  are  treeless,  which  has  been 
much  discust  by  geologists,  geographers,  ecologists,  etc.,  but 
never  satisfactorily  answered,  is  essentially  a  sociological  prob- 
lem, and  perhaps  it  will  be  solved  when  sociological  and  demo- 
graphic methods  are  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
A  few  of  the  other  problems  in 
plant  sociology  awaiting 
solution  may 

be  illustrated 
by     the    following 
questions,  most  of  which  deal 
with  matters  easily  observed  by  per- 
sons who  know  nothing  of  botany 

"Why  are  the  tallest  trees  in  a  given  forest  usually 
all  about  the  same  height,  regardless  of  species? 

Where  are  the  densest  forests  in  the  world?     The 
fastest-growing? 

"What  is  the  relation  between  the  average  dis- 
tance one  can  see  in  a  forest  and  the 
amount  of  timber  per  acre? 
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A  COAST-DEFENSE   GUN  BUILT  TO  TRAVEL  AND  TO   SHOOT. 

Cross-section  of  a  concrete  platform  for  the  gun  that  travels  by  rail, 
showing  gun-base  mounting  locked  in  position  and  the  gun  ready  for  firing. 
The  vital  part  of  the  coast-defense  system  is  described  on  the  previous  page. 


bermen,  and  other  resourceful  but  not  highly  educated  people, 
while  urban  society  is  much  more  complex,  and  contains  many 
notables  and  nobodies,  specialists,  dependents,  idlers,  and  para- 
sites. Likewise  a  pioneer  plant  society  may  consist  largely  of 
lichens,  mosses,  and  other  hardy  forms,  while  in  a  dense  'climax' 
forest  there  are  tall  trees  and  low  herbs;  vines  and  epiphytes, 
which  depend  on  the  trees  for  support;  saprophytes  or  humus- 
plants,  which  live  on  decayed  leaves  furnished  by  other  plants; 
and  often  many  parasites  as  well." 

The  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  study  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  Dr.  Harper  thinks.  There  are  thousands  of  square 
miles  in  nearly  every  State  and  country  where  we  know  at 
present  practically  nothing  of  the  details  of  the  vegetation.  In 
the  United  States  we  know  most,  not  of  the  older  and  more 
thickly  settled  regions,  but  of  the  upper  "Mississippi  Valley; 
and  nearly  all  descriptions,  photographs,  and  maps  of  vegetation 
hitherto  published  for  New  England,  New  York,  the  South, 
and  the  far  West  are  the  work  of  men  born  or  trained  elsewhere. 
He  goes  on: 

"A  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  plant  sociology,  which  is 


In  the  same  climate,  which 
takes  the  more  food  and 
water  from  the  soil:  forest 
or  prairie? 

"What  keeps  evergreen- 
trees  from  growing  in  the 
richest  soils,  in  the  eastern 
United  States? 

"Why  are  weeds  detrimen- 
tal to  crops? 

' '  Why  are  prairie  and  pine- 
barren  plants  all,  or  nearly 
all,  perennial? 

"If  the  climate  became  a 
little  colder  or  warmer,  wet- 
ter or  drier,  what  plants 
would  become  more  (or  less)  abundant?" 

Most  sciences  have  arts  based  on  them,  and  this  is  true  of 
plant  sociology.  Its  most  important  application  is  in  forestry, 
in  which  we  deal  with  the  highest  development  of  vegetation, 
in  a  natural,  or  nearly  natural,  condition.  It  is  to  our  advantage 
to  know  the  laws  governing  the  life  of  a  forest,  such  as  the  amount 
of  new  wood  produced  annually  on  different  soils,  the  effect  of 
cutting  out  trees  or  underbrush,  the  frequency  of  fire,  and  the 
influence  of  insects  or  animals.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  farmers  who  cut  wild  hay  from  the  meadows  and  marshes 
of  New  England  and  the  prairies  of  the  West  also  have  similar 
problems  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  if  they  know  beforehand  just 
what  to  expect  in  the  long  run  from  each  type  of  meadow  or 
prairie  vegetation  so  much  the  better  for  them 

"Lastly,  by  a  study  of  the  comparatively  simple  and  obvious 
phenomena  of  plant  sociology  one  might  get  some  valuable  light 
on  the  analogous  but  more  recondite  problems  of  human  sociology 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  its  scope  and  subdivisions.  Plants 
have  the  advantage  of  being  fixt  in  one  spot,  and  they  show  more 
delicate  responses  to  environmental  conditions  and  are  more 
easily  experimented  with  than  human  beings." 
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FORTY-EIGHT  CITIES  MADE  TO  ORDER 

THE  BUILDING  OF  FORTY-EIGHT  CITIES,  each 
for  a  population  of  12,000  souls,  is  the  job  confronting 
our  War  Department.  An  editorial  writer  in  The 
Engineering  News-Record  (New  York),  who  has  deAdsed  this 
picturesque  way  of  vivifying  the  situation,  reminds  us  that  the 
cities  must  all  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  August  next, 
for  they  are  the  camps  that  will  house  our  new  Army  to  be  raised 
under  the  proAdsions  of  the  new  law.  The  task,  our  editorial 
informant  thinks,  will  enlist  the  services  of  many  construction 
firms,  both  as  general  contractors  and  as  subcontractors.  They 
will  have  to  put  up  wooden  buildings,  for  the  lumber  is  at  hand 
and  the  canvas  for  tents  is  not.  There  will  probably  be  not 
enough  skilled  labor  available  to  build  frame  houses  for  half  a 
million  men,  so  unskilled  labor  must  be  largely  used,  and  the 
plans  must  be  of  the  simplest.     We  read: 

"While  the  plans  are  not  yet  made  public  in  final  form,  nor 
can  be  until  the  necessary  legislation  is  passed  by  Congress,  the 
general  scheme  of  the  War  Department  in  connection  with  the 
first  new  army  unit  of  500,000  men  is  substantially  as  follows: 
The  bill  pending  in  Congress,  drawn  by  the  General  Staff, 
provides  that  the  President  shall  divide  the  whole  United  States 
into  sixteen  divisional  areas  of  approximately  equal  popidation 
and  appoint  a  general  officer  to  the  command  of  each  divi- 
sional area. 

"The  commander  may  subdivide  the  divisional  area  into 
tliree  'reserve  areas ' ;  these  reserve  areas  are  to  be  subdivided  into 
districts  and  subdistricts,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  registra- 
tion and  levying  of  recruits.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  many 
training-camps  will  be  established  in  each  of  the  sixteen  divisional 
areas,  whether  one  or  more.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  a  training-camp  may  be  located  in  each  'reserve 
•  area,'  which  would  make  forty-eight  training-camps  for  the 
whole  United  States;  and  each  camp  would  therefore  have 
to  accommodate  something  over  10,000  recruits.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  auxiliary  forces  necessary  to  supply  and  main- 
tain this  force,  it  appears  that  the  task  ahead  of  us  is  to  build 
forty-eight  cities,  each  capable  of  accommodating  at  least 
12,000  persons,  and  to  do  this  within  three  months. 

"'We  say  three  months'  time,  because  the  plans  already  made 
public  for  fourteen  officers'  training-camps  with  2,500  men 
in  each,  which  are  to  be  assembled  on  May  8,  provide  for  three 
months'  instruction.  Since  it  is  planned  to  have  a  force  of 
trained  officers  ready  at  the  end  of  three  months  to  begin  work 
with  the  500,000  recruits,  it  is  or  should  be  the  plan  of  the  Army 
to  have  the  camps  for  the  recruits  ready  and  occupied  by  that 
time. 

"These  forty-eight  cities  will  be  made  up  of  wooden  buildings. 
It  is  impossible  to  shelter  this  half-milhon  men  in  tents,  for 
there  are  not  enough  tents  available  in  the  Army  stores  to  pro- 
vide for  even  the  35,000  men  to  be  brought  together  in  the 
officers'  training-camps,  nor  is  there  material  available  to  make 
tents  in  any  reasonable  time.  It  is  reported  that  the  Army 
has  been  endeavoring  to  place  an  order  for  30,000,000  yards  of 
cotton  duck.  This  order  will  take  the  mills  a  long  time  to 
fill,  and  much  of  the  material  will  be  required  for  use  for 
tarpaulins  and  similar  coverings  as  fast  as  it  can  be  furnished. 
Of  lumber  for  wooden  buildings,  there  is  fortunately  an  ample 
supply. 

"Doubtless,  these  buildings  will  be  of  the  simplest  possible 
construction,  to  admit  then  rapid  erection  with  as  much  use  as 
possible  of  unskilled  labor.  They  will  probably  be  made  fairly 
permanent,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  use  them  not  only  to  house 
the  first  half-million  recruits,  but  the  second  half-million  and 
additional  units. 

"Besides  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  camps,  there  must 
be  supplied  the  equally  necessary  provision  of  water-supply 
and  sewerage,  together  with  storm-water  drainage,  sufficient 
roads,  terminal  facilities,  etc.,  to  handle  the  supplies  required 
by  this  great  number  of  people. 

"The  present  plan  of  the  Government,  according  to  our  best 
advices,  is  to  let  a  contract  for  each  of  these  encampments  to  a 
large,  responsible  contracting  firm  with  a  first-class  organization 
and  a  reputation  for  rapid  work.  This  will  concentrate  respon- 
sibility, and  it  is  hoped  will  secure  efficient  and  rapid  work.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task,  however,  will  probably  make  it  necessary 
for  these  main  contractors  to  enlist  the  aid  of  as  many  sub- 
contractors as  possible  in  each  locality." 


SAVING  FRENCH  BABIES 

IN  1800  THERE  WERE  26  MILLION  FRENCHMEN 
in  a  Europe  numbering  98  millions.  In  1900  there  were  38 
millions  in  a  total  of  343  millions.  In  other  words,  France's 
contribution  to  the  population  of  Europe  had  sunk  in  a  century 
from  26  per  cent,  to  11  per  cent.  This  striking  statement  was 
made  by  Paul  Deschanel,  President  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Depiities,  in  an  address  before  a  committee  of  ladies  in  charge 
of  the  new  Infantile  Protectories  of  France.  We  translate  a 
report  from  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris).  Mr.  Deschanel  reminds 
his  hearers  that  in  the  forty-four  years  between  France's  two 
Avars  with  Germany,  the  population  of  her  enemy  had  increased 
by  25  millions,  while  France  had  added  a  meager  three  millions 
to  her  own.  Up  to  1850  France,  he  says,  was  the  largest 
nation  in  Europe.  She  occupies  now  the  sixth  or  seventh 
rank.  At  the  end  of  the  present  century  she  will  hardly  num- 
ber 20,000,000.     He  goes  on: 

"And  now  I  must  touch  the  most  vital,  the  most  delicate 
question:  Is  the  French  woman  ready  to  change  her  ante-bellum 
views  on  maternity? 

'The  French  nation  was  committing  suicide;  the  declaration 
of  war  recalled  us  to  our  senses.  Will  we  show  as  much  courage 
and  self-devotion  in  our  homes  as  we  showed  in  the  trenches?" 

With  this  question  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
3'ielded  the  floor  to  Prof.  George-Raphael  Levy,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  French  economists.  Professor  Levy  startled  his 
aiidience  with  the  declaration  that  the  war  would  have  been  at 
an  end  long  ago  if  France  had  had  on  August  1,  1914,  a  popula- 
tion of  65  or  70  millions,  as  she  would  have  had  if  her  birth- 
rate had  kept  pace  with  that  of  Germany  since  1870,  when  both 
nations  were  numerically  about  equal.  He  went  on,  as  quoted 
in  the  Revue  Bleue: 

"Do  you  know  that  in  1910  Ave  had  only  an  excess  of  life  OA^er 
death  of  seven  souls  in  10,000  inhabitants,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  we  remained  stationary,  while  in  that  same  vear  our  arch- 
enemy gained  700,000  to  8*00,000? 

"Our  infant  mortality  is  enormous.  Every  year  S8,0()0 
babies  under  one  year  of  age,  30,000  of  them  in  the  first  month  of 
their  lives,  are  lost.  Child  hygiene,  alas!  is  one  of  our  Aveakest 
points,  and  we  feel  this  defect  with  double  bitterness  now,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  poor  little  Adctims  came 
to  the  world  Avhile  their  fathers  were  shedding  their  blood  in  the 
trenches. 

"Fortunately,  our  maternity  hospitals  were  reorganized 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Red  tape  was  flung  to 
the  winds  and  every  mother-to-be  is  being  received  with  open 
arms  and  cared  for  with  tenderness,  if  necessary,  for  thirteen 
to  fourteen  months  after  the  birth  of  the  baby.  A  new  law 
forbids  the  mother  to  lea\e  her  baby  before  the  end  of  the  first 
month. 

"We  keep  the  children  permanently  while  the  mothers  are 
working  in  the  munitions-factories,  and  they  themselves  are  wel- 
comed to  our  hospitality.  Since  woman  Avill  have  to  continue 
her  increased  share  in  the  industrial  regeneration  of  the  country, 
we  Avill  make  of  these  splendid  infant-and-mother  asylums  a 
permanent  institution. 

"Need  I  directly  state  that  we  do  the  work  gratuitously, 
except  for  workingwomen  earning  a  fair  salary? 

"Better  late  than  never.  At  last  we  have  firmly  established 
the  institution  of  consulting  maternity  physicians  free  of  charge 
for  the  coming  mother.  It  is  touching  to  see  how  our  doctors 
consider  their  work  as  an  act  of  patriotism.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  ladies  who  take  care  of  the  older  children  while  the 
mother  is  away.  It  is  proper  to  state  that,  Avith  the  exception  of 
the  old-fashioned  kindergartens,  all  of  our  present  institutions 
devoted  to  child  hygiene  were  created  after  August,  1914. 

"Landlords  and  landladies  ha\'e  placed  whole  apartments  at 
our  disposal;  cottages  in  the  country  are  offered  as  reeon- 
valescence  homes." 

The  speaker  concluded  his  address  with  a  proposal  to  organize 
the  numerous  child-hygiene  establishments  opened  in  the  course 
of  the  war  into  one  great  national  institution,  in  order  to  secure 
for  later  generations  the  benefit  of  the  present  enthusiasm 
and  devotion. 
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THIRTEEN  CENTURIES  WITHOUT  DECAY 

A  CEDAR-LOG  lying  prono  in  one  of  the  great  foi 
of  the  Morthwesl  has  lain  where  it  fell  for  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  centuries,  and  yet  its  wood  is 
sound  and  usable.  At  least  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
ii  bad  reached  its  full  growth  and  was  toppled  over,  perhaps  by  a 
heav}   wind,     The    picture  seems  to  show  that  the  trunk  was 


saw,  who  is  cutting  bolts  for  shingles  from  the  prostrate  trunk. 
Tho  the  log  has  lain  on  the  ground  much  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  still  sufficiently  sound  for  shingles.  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  longest  known  records  of  timber  preserved  from 
decay,  while  exposed  to  the  weather.  There  are  longer  records 
when  the  wood  had  been  kept  dry  or  submerged  in  water  or 
buried  in  ice. 

"As  the  log  Ues  now  it  is  wholly  exposed  to  view.  That  -was 
not  its  former  condition.  In  that  damp  forest  a  thick  mat  of 
moss  covers  the  ground,  logs,  stumps,  and  rocks. 
When  the  timber  is  cut  the  moss  dies  or  fire  burns 
it.  The  absence  of  moss  in  the  picture  is  ap- 
parently due  to  fire.  The  charred  condition  of 
the  stumps  shows  that  they  have  passed  through 
a  first-class  conflagration. 

"The  preservation  of  the  log  from  decay  was  in 
part  due  to  the  moss  that  covered  it.  The  spores 
of  the  fungus  that  induce  decay  could  not  pene- 
trate the  moss  and  reach  the  wood. 

"The  man  with  the  saw  would  do  well  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  high  stumps.  If  they  are  sound, 
several  thousand  shingles  might  be  made  from  each 
of  them.  The  old-time  lumberman  in  that  region 
thought  he  was  not  doing  his  duty  and  living  up  to 
traditions  if  he  did  not  cut  stumps  at.  least  ten 
feet  high." 


EAT   CORN  AND   SAVE   MONEY 

ONE  WAY  TO  REDUCE  THE  COST  of 
food,  according  to  specialists  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  to 
use  more  corn-meal.  At  present  prices  charged  in 
retail  stores,  corn-meal  costs  about  half  as  much 
per  pound  as  wheat-flour,  one-third  as  much  as 
rolled  oats,  one-fourth  as  much  as  rolled  wheat, 
and  about  half  as  much  as  broken  rice.  That  is, 
it  costs  less  than  any  of  the  other  popular  cereal 
foods,  yet  even  the  bolted  meal  usually  sold  has  a 
food-value  that  compares  favorably  with  that  of 
wheat-flour.  Says  the  author  of  a  recent  food- 
bulletin  issued  by  the  Department: 
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IT   HELD   ITS  OWN  FOR  OVER   A   DOZEN  CENTURIES 


This  oedar-tree,  already  hollowed,  crashed  to  earth  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  then  it  has  resisted  decay,  tho  exposed  to  the  elements,  and  now 
furnishes  perfectly  good  shingles  to  protect  others  from  the  weather. 


hollow  before  it  fell,  but  the  decay  appears  to  have  been  arrested, 
and  its  wood  is  good  enough  to-day  to  furnish  quantities  of 
perfectly  satisfactory  shingles.  Our  picture  of  this  authentic 
marvel  is  taken  from  the  outside  cover  of  The  Hardwood  Record 
(Chicago,  Apri1  25),  which  has  this  to  say  of  the  matter,  on 
its  editorial  page: 


"Decay  steered  clear  of  the  cedar-log  shown  in  the  cover- 
picture  of  this  issue.  The  tree  fell  in  the  forests  of  Washington 
more  than  1,380  years  ago.  It  is  not  known  how  much  longer 
ago  than  that  it  may  have  been,  but  there  is  a  record  of  that 
many  years.  The  tree  cut  from  one  of  the  stumps  standing 
astride  the  log  had  1,380  annual  rings,  each  ring  corresponding 
to  a  year's  growth.  The  log  was  there  before  the  tree  sprouted, 
for  the  seed  which  produced  the  tree  evidently  germinated  on 
top  of  the  log  and  sent  roots  down  both  sides  into  the  soil.  That 
is  a  common  method  of  germination  with  some  trees.  The  seed 
need  never  touch  soil,  but  it  receives  sufficient  moisture  from 
wet  moss  to  sustain  life  until  the  roots  find  their  way  to  the 
ground.  Northern  birch  has  the  habit  of  beginning  its  exis- 
tence on  top  of  a  moss-covered  log  in  damp  and  shaded  forests, 
and  some  pines  do  it  also. 

"The  log  and  the  stumps  astride  it  in  the  picture  are  Western 
red  cedar.  This  species  is  closely  related  to  the  white  cedar, 
or  arbor  vilaz,  of  the  Northern  States,  but  it  attains  much  larger 
size.  This  species  furnishes  more  shingles  than  any  other  tree 
in  the  world.  The  Western  cedar-shingles,  known  in  every 
market  in  the  country,  are  its  products. 

"The  action  in  the  picture  is  furnished  by  the  man  with  the 


Hardwood  Record,"  Chicago. 

"The  old-fashioned  unbolted  corn-meal  made 
from  the  whole  grain,  which  can  often  be  obtained 
by  the  farmer  who  will  take  his  grain  to  mill,  and 
can  often  be  purchased  in  shops  and  markets, 
contains  more  of  the  tissue-building  material  and 
has  what  many  consider  even  a  better  flavor  than 
the  bolted  meal,  and  is  much  liked  for  making 
some  forms  of  corn-bread. 

"Any  family,  in  town  or  country,  can  have  the  best  of  corn- 
meal  by  grinding  it  at  home  in  a  hand  grist  mill.  The  city 
man  can  buy  corn  by  the  bushel  at  a  grain-store.  He  can  grind 
it  coarse  or  fine,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  family,  and  in  quantities 
to  last  a  day  or  a  week,  or  longer.  Most  people  will  agree  that 
this  meal  containing  the  germ  is  very  palatable  and  compares 
well  in  this  respect  with  that  ordinarily  purchased  ready  ground. 
Prices  of  hand-mills  of  substantial  make  run  from  $2.50  to  $5. 
A  small  mill  can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $1.50,  tho  this  probably 
would  prove  too  tedious  to  use,  except  for  small  quantities." 


In  this  connection,  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Smith,  a  consulting  chemist 
of  Baltimore,  writes  us  that  he  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  comparative  food-value  of  the  products  of 
white  corn,  and  that  the  results  show  these  products  to  be  much 
more  economical  than  many  of  the  foods  commonly  used. 
He  says: 

"The  food-value  of  one  pound  of  corn-meal,  grits,  or  hominy, 

costing  three  cents,  is  equal  to  the  food-value  of  any  of    the 

following  commonly  used  foods: 

1  pound  of  wheat  flour,  costing $0 .  06 

1  pound  of  rice,  costing OS) 

1  Vi  pounds  of  cheese,  costing (i,> 

2  %  pounds  of  round  steak,  costing 80 

2  dozen  eggs,  costing 90 

Yz  peck  of  potatoes,  costing 45 

6  pints  of  milk,  costing 30 

"The  South  knows  and  appreciates  the  value  of  white  corn 
for  table  use;  why  not  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West?" 


I 


LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


1 


ONE   COMPENSATION   FOR   REIMS 


OUR  ELOQUENT  FRENCH  VISITOR,  Mr.  Rene 
Viviani,  has  told  us  that  France  will  not  cease  her  efforts 
until  she  has  reunited  her  lost  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the 
Motherland.  She  will  recover,  perhaps  intact,  some  of  her  ancient 
churches  to  assuage  the  wounds  that  our  pictures  of  Reims  show 
so  "vividly.  Some  of  the  artistic  assets  of  the  "Lost 
Provinces"  are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  P.  de  Frayre  in 
Les  Arts  (Paris).  After  the  melancholy  memories  of 
the  last  thirty-three  months,  the  lover  of  France,  and 
of  French  art  in  particular,  is  glad  to  see  here,  for 
the  first  time,  a  patriotic  French  student  of  art  lifting 
with  a  radiant  smile  the  veil  revealing  to  our  eyes  a 
brilliant  vista  of  the  new  France.  Weakened  racially, 
physically,  and  economically,  but  strengthened  by  her 
own  firm  belief  in  her  rebirth,  and  encouraged  by  the 
admiring  love  of  all  nations,  rejuvenated  Gaul,  once 
the  oppressing  nightmare  of  the  ghoulish  invader  will 
have  been  chased  forever,  shall  be  able  to  give  the 
world  the  best  that  is  in  her,  opening  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  French  culture.  Mr.  Frayre  begins 
by  exulting  in  the  part  of  the  dream  already  realized : 

"One  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  Alsace  has 
become  again  French  territory.  The  charm  of  her 
Gothic  churches  is  now  doubly  attractive  to  us.  Two 
of  them  especially,  those  of  Thann  and  of  Vieux-Thann, 
deserve  the  particular  notice  of  the  artistic  world  at 
large. 

"Built  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  Alsatian  plain 
which  is  dominated  by  its  lofty  structure,  the  Church 
of  Saint-Thiebaut,  of  Thann,  harmoniously  blends  its 
pure  lines  with  the  surrounding  hills;  its  rise  of  gray 
stone  justifies  the  saying  current  in  the  Rhinelands 
that  the  steeple  of  the  Strassburg  Cathedral  is  the 
highest,  that  of  Freiburg  the  bulkiest,  but  neither  of 
them  could  rival  in  beauty  the  belfry  of  Thann. 

"Our  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Theobald,  has  two 
remarkable  west  doors,  beautifully  carved  pews,  statues 
of  great  artistic  value,  and  admirable  stained-glass 
windows,  which  suffered,  alas!  from  their  contact  with 
German  shells. 

"Begun  in  1320,  on  the  substructure  of  an  older 
church,  which  dated  from  the  twelfth  century,  the 
church  of  Thann  was  dedicated  November  8,  1422, 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Besancon. 

"Eight  pillars,  separated  by  stained  windows,  sup- 
port the  choir.  Five  of  the  statues,  which  adorned  the 
pillars  and  date  from  the  fourteenth  century,  have 
been  removed  by  the  French  military  authorities  and 
safely  hidden  away.  The  quaint  statues  represent 
Bishop  Theobald,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church, 
seated  between  two  pilgrims  who  implore  his  inter- 
cession; St.  Anthony;  King  David  playing  the  harp, 
his  crown  hanging  from  his  left  arm;  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  chalice  adorned  with  the 
symbolic  serpent ;  finally,  St.  Louis,  the  beloved  King  of  France, 
clasping  to  his  breast  a  precious  casket.  * 

"Dominating  the  pillars,  a  light  balcony  skirts  the  extremity 
of  the  choir,  turning  around  the  upper  part  of  the  church  with 
an  ever-changing  pattern.  The  roof  has  been  clumsily  recovered 
by  the  German  restorers  with  shrill-colored  tiles. 

'Three  rows  of  elongated  ogives,  in  the  purest  Gothic  style, 
adorn  the  steeple,  which  was  begun  in  1344  and  reached  the 
first  gallery  in  1421.  The  famous  Basel  architect,  Remy  Faesch, 
in  1491  began  and  in  1516  ended  his  octagonal  tower  whose 
pyramidal  termination  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of  the  sacred 
building." 

Even  tile  most  tragical  things  have  often  a  comical  smack. 


Thus,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Frayre  that  some  enterprising  German 
sculptor  provided,  in  1886,  part  of  the  pillars  with  statues,  at 
600  marks  apiece,  reproducing  the  features  of  some  of  his  am- 
bitious fellow  citizens,  and  the  German  gunners  picked  pre- 
cisely these  "  Hall-of-Fame "  candidates  for  their  first  deadly 


THE  RECOVERED  CHURCH  OP  THANN, 
Whose  belfry  is  considered  more  beautiful  than  that  of  Freiburg  or  Strassburg. 


targets.     Is  this  an  augury  of  what  they  might  do  to  the  Sieges 
Allee,  given  the  chance? 

In  the  center  of  the  church  we  find  a  splendid  standing  statue 
of  the  Virgin;  the  head  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  flowers,  she 
holds  in  her  right  arm  the  Christ  Child  playing  with  a  bird. 
To  her  left,  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  represented  in  his  traditional 
attire:  the  upper  part  of  the  body  bare,  the  beard  unkempt,  the 
hair  curly,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  covered  with  the  skin  of 
an  animal.  To  her  right,  Bishop  Theobald  presents  himself  in  full 
episcopal  dress.  But  the  Virgin  not  only  occupies  the  center  of 
the  sacred  building,  she  also  guards  its  entry. 

"Unfortunately  the  liveliest  of  the  five  groups  of  little  figures, 
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representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Savior,  has  been  struck 
by  a  German  shell*  which  decapitated  the  angels  who  have  been 
quietly  playing  their  music  there  for  several  centuries.  But 
ut  leas?  the  fragments  had  the  prudence  to  fall  into  the  canvas 
protecting  the  facade  of  the  church.  And  thus,  after  the  war, 
Jesus  will  again  be  able  to  crown  his  mother,  and  the  angels 
will  con!  iiiin    I  heir  concert." 

This  description,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  gives  the  reader  at  least 
some  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  Church  of  Thann,  one  of  the 
first  towns  to  wdcomo  back,  after  more  than  forts  years,  the 
Tricolor  of  France. 

A  much  sadder  lot  fell  to  the  historic  chunh  of  Yieux-Thann, 
which,  for  the  last  six  hundred  years,  had  been  the  victim  of 
more  than  one  assault  and  bombardment.  Burned  by  the  En- 
glish   in    i;>7(),   reconstructed  in   1403-1516,   mutilated    by   the 


-'- 


i  opjrlghted   bj    1  nderwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

REIMS  UNDER  A  RECENT  BOMBARDMENT 
A  "  direct  hit  "  from  a  380-mm.  projectile. 


Jacobins  duriug  the  French  Revolution,  the  church  suffered 
terribly  in  September,  1914,  through  the  artillery  of  William  II. 
Most  of  her  admirable  stained-glass  windows  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  in  pieces.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  most  precious 
jewels  of  the  church,  called  the  "Vi  trail  de  la  Vierge"  (The 
Virgin's  Window),  dated  1466,  has  remained  almost  intact.  It 
represents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  samples  of  Alsatian  glass- 
painting.  It  is  composed  of  six  medallions.  At  the  feet  of 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Jerome  are  kneeling  the  two  donors  of  the 
window,  Jokann  M  filler,  the  first  dean  of  the  chapter,  and 
Nikolas  Wolfach,  parson  of  the  church.  Besides  this  window, 
the  most  valuable  work  of  art  of  the  church  is  the  Tomb  of. 
Christ,  one  of  the  most  original  monuments  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  Middle  Ages.  It  is  now  covered  with  a  score  of  sand- 
bags,  and  one  hopes  this  unique  realistic  piece  will  be  saved. 
Christ,  stretched  out  on  the  stone,  blood  flowing  from  his  hip,  is 
surrounded  by  four  riders,  mounting  guard.  Clumsy  modern 
restorations  partly  spoil  the  impression  of  the  monument,  which, 
with  its  antique  style,  reminds  one  of  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
of  Delphi. 

The  author  ends  his  description  with  the  significant  quotation 
of  a  tradition  still  alive  in  the  streets  of  Vieux-Thann  that  the 
Jacobin  who  dared  extend  his  sacrilegious  hand  to  seize  the 
statue  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Christ  Child,  now  in  safe  re- 
treat with  the  other  precious  relics,  was  struck  by  lightning. 


SONGS   OF  THE   MODERN   WARRIORS 

WAR-POETRY  has  been  described  as  "a  form  of  literary 
f rightfulness  enacted  in  defiance  of  all  Geneva  con- 
ventions." The  humorist  who  puts  it  this  way  is 
our  own  "Mr.  Dooley,"  of  whom  not  so  much  is  heard  of  late 
by  his  compatriots.  His  phrase  comes  back  to  us  at  the  hands 
of  an  English  writer,  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  who  finds  that  most 
of  the  war-verse  by  non-combatants  merits  this  description. 
"Many  of  the  civilian  productions  are  full  of  mud,  blood,  and 
khaki,  or  of  argumentative  or  even  abusive  rhetoric  addrest  to 
the  enemy — matter  which  the  soldier-poets  invariably  reject, 
instinctively  knowing  that  neither  rh  /iia/jdv  nor  passion  (except 
in  retrospect)  is  the  stuff  out  of  which  true,  lasting,  ripe  poetry 
can  be  fashioned."  Mr.  Osborn  sees  tin- 
future  day  when  the  civilian  poet,  once 
more  able  to  "contemplate  all  that  has 
been  in  a  mood  of  impassioned  serenity," 
will  be  "able  to  give  us  the  poetry  that 
is  memorial — verse  worthy  of  national 
remembrance  as  the  rhythmic  prose  of 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration."  Mean- 
while, those  who  "wish  to  kindle  their 
patriotism  anew,  to  see  the  splendor  as 
well  as  the  squalor  of  this  great  collision 
of  ideals,"  says  Mr.  Osborn  in  The  Outlook 
(London),  should  study  the  verse  of  the 
numerous  soldier-poets.  This  is  a  new 
thing,  he  declares,  in  the  history  of  letters 
— the  "spectacle  of  the  Muse  turned  cau- 
tiniere  with  her  costrels  of  new  spiritual 
wine."  He  pours  some  of  the  contents 
for  us  here: 

"It  is  one  of  many  proofs  of  a  stronger 
and  worthier  spirituality,  which  is  a 
guaranty  of  victory  at  the  long  last  for 
the  Allies.  For  there  seem  to  be  no 
poets  in  the  German  Army,  which  is  sup- 
plied even  with  its  marching  ditties — 
crude  rimes  about  fat  Berthas  with  a 
nasty  hiccup,  Michael  trouncing  Johnny, 
and  so  forth — by  hungry,  angry  civilians 
who  have  made  their  '  sacred  wrath '  pay 
a  dividend. 

"For  some  months  past  I  have  been 
collecting  for  a  war-anthology,  to  contain  only  poems  writ- 
ten by  those  who  have  served  in  this  threefold  struggle 
d  outrance,  and  have  found  it  a  delightful  task,  if  at  times 
perplexing  to  a  degree.  Very  little  good  sea-verse  has  dis- 
covered itself,  and  still  less  air-verse.  The  truth  is  that  sea- 
time,  when  every  billow  is  a  wandering  grave,  leaves  little 
or  no  leisure  for  verse-making.  And  it  would  appear  that 
the  seaman,  when  he  does  string  rimes  together,  is  content 
to  imitate  established  models — he  delights  in  making  paro- 
dies of  Kipling,  Gilbert,  Fitzgerald,  etc.— or  to  think  himself  a 
'liberty  man'  and  celebrate  the  delights  of  the  green,  forsaken 
countryside.  Now  and  again,  however,  a  naval  officer  will 
justify  the  customs  of  his  service  poetically  and,  for  example, 
make  a  fine  ballad  out  of  the  daily  hoisting  of  the  White  Ensign: 

Tens  of  thousands  pay  homage  as  they  raise  me  with  loving  hands 
And  free  my  soul  in  the  morning  to  the  drums  of  a  hundred  bands; 
And  thousands  again  salute  me  as  the  sun  sinks  down  in  the  west, 
For  My  Lords  have  decreed  that  the  sun  and  I  go  down  together  to  rest. 

"As  for  the  flying-men,  it  would  seem  they  have  not  as  yet 
thought  at  all  of  grasping  the  'blue  laurel  of  the  air,'  to  use 
M.  Rostand's  phrase.  In  only  one  poem,  and  that  by  an 
artillery-officer,  is  the  defeat  of  the  German  'doves'  by  the  Brit- 
ish war-hawks  celebrated  in  similitudes  lifted  to  the  Parnassian 
plane.  In  the  end  we  see  the  German  machines- 
Shudder  and  swerve  and  run, 
Tilt;   stagger;   and  plunge  over 

Ablaze  against  the  sun: 
Doves  dead  in  air  who  climb  to  dare 
The  hawks  that  guide  the  guu. 
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Indeed  we  must  go  to  a  civilian  writer,  who  has  flown  only 
hs  a  passenger,  to  learn  the  origin  and  inwardness  of  British 
airmanship: 

Then  did  the  British  airman's  sea-born  skill 
Teach  wood  and  metal  to  foresee  his  will; 
In  every  cog  and  joint  his  spirit  stirred; 
The  Thing  possest  was  man  as  well  as  bird. 

"It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  flying  singer  who  shall 
arrive  some  day  is  already  recording  his  impressions — it  is  cer- 
tain he  will  be  an  Impressionist,  perhaps  a  purveyor  of  post- 
Futurist  word-pictures  comparable  with  Mr.  Nevinson's  stark 
drawings  of  the  half-mechanical  warfare  of  these  latter  days. 
It  is  a  sad  thought,  tho,  to  think  that  he  already 
exists  in  manuscripts  which  this  anthologist  can 
not  get  at!" 

Mr.  Osborn  has  seen  much  work  of  the  soldier- 
poets,  both  published  and  unpublished,  and  of 
course  a  good  deal  is  in  the  nature  of  "first 
efforts";  the  product  of  men  who  "but  for  the 
inspiration  and  aspirations  of  this  soul-searching 
war  might  never  have  written  a  line."  He 
continues: 

"Julian  Grenfell's  famous  'Into  Battle'  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  first  poem,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, has  been  placed  above  Rupert  Brooke's  oft- 
quoted  sonnet  of  the  soldier  who  is  sure  that  his 
grave,  should  he  fall  in  action,  will  be  forever  a 
small  piece  of  his  beloved  England.  But  the  Old 
Etonian  who  wrote  the  prophetic  lines — 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  '  Brother,  brother, 

If  this  be  the  last  song  you  shall  sing. 
Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another; 

Brother,  sing.' 

The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands, 

And  in  the  air  Death  moans  and  sings; 
But  Day  shall  clasp  Mm  with  strong  hands. 

And  Night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings — 

was  an  accomplished  maker  of  verse  even  in  his 
early  Eton  days.  Next  to  'Into  Battle,'  perhaps 
on  an  equality  with  it,  we  must  place  'Before 
Action,'  by  the  late  Lieutenant  W.  N.  Hodgson, 
M.C.,  whose  heroic  prayer  ends  thus: 

I,  that  on  my  familiar  hill 

Saw  with  uncomprehending  eyes 
A  hundred  of  Thy  sunsets  spill 

Their  fresh  and  sanguine  sacrifice, 
Ere  the  sun  swings  his  noonday  sword 

Must  say  good-by  to  all  of  this ; — 

By  all  delights  that  I  shall  miss, 
Help  me  to  die,  O  Lord. 


The  gorse  upon  the  Iwilit  down. 
The  English  loam,  so  sunset  brown. 
_,     The  bowed  pines  and  the  sheep-bell's  clamor. 
The  wet,  lit  lane  and  the  yellowhammer. 
The  orchard  and  the  chafinch  song. 
Only  to  the  Brave  belong. 

"The  self-same  thought,  that  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
Motherland  must  be  paid  for  by  anguish  and  death,  is  always 
recurring  in  the  songs  and  ballads  of  the  soldier-poets.  Now 
it  is  the  old  school  which  is  a  symbol  of  the  land  and  love  desired 
— as  in  a  curiously  effective  sonnet  which  describes  in  its  octave 
the  horrors  of  trench  warfare,  the  rats  at  their  loathsome  feast, 
and  in  the  rest  gives  a  picture  of  Eton  seen  from  the  railway, 


"Two  days  later  he  fell,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
battle  of  the  Somme,  and  none  dare  doubt  that 
his    prayer    was    heard.         How    solemnly,    yet 
how  joyously,  our  Sidneian  heroes  have  fought  their  way  into 
Heaven!" 

The  soldier-poets  never  call  themselves  or  their  friends  "pa- 
triots," says  Mr.  Osborn,  and  in  this  treatment  of  the  patriotic 
motif  they  differ  most  from  the  civilians: 

"It  would  seem  to  them  as  gross  a  discourtesy  as  calling  a 
gentleman  gentlemanly.  Love  of  their  country  is  so  much  a 
part  of  their  very  being,  so  inextricably  inwrought,  that  they 
could  not,  if  they  would,  reduce  it  to  a  philosophic  'ism.  So 
that  it  is  explained  indirectly  in  a  local  symbolism  which  sees 
all  fine  and  comely  things — a  remembered  meadow,  their  old 
school,  the  loved  one  left  behind,  the  ever-enduring  material 
spirit,  a  boyish  game — sub  specie  cetemitatis,  as  metaphors  of 
land  adored  beyond  death.  One  soldier-poet,  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  and  original  of  all,  cries  to  his  soul: 

Now  that  I  am  ta'en  away 

And  may  not  see  another  day, 

What  is  it  to  my  eye  appears? 

What  sound  rings  in  my  stricken  ears? 

Not  even  the  voice  of  any  friend, 

Or  eyes  beloved  world  without  end, 

But  scenes  and  sounds  of  the  countryside 

In  far  England  across  tho  tide. 
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ANOTHER  BURST  OP  KULTUR. 

Heavy  shells  are  not  so  precious  in  Germany  but  they  can  be  used  for  useless  mili- 
tary purposes  against  a  monument  of  the  ages. 


still  at  peace  and  inviolate  in  its  water-meadows 

"And,  again,  it  is  the  soldier's  mother  who  appears  to  him— 
so  happily — as  the  ever-kind  and  tender  Motherland." 

Finally,  the  writer  mentions  the  poems  of  camaraderie— 
especially  those  of  the  officer's  love  of  his  men: 

"No  civilian  poet  could  ever  have  written  any  of  them.  In 
some  cases  love  of  woman  fades  into  insignificance  and  is  cast 
away  as  an  unsuitable  garment  of  the  mind  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  a  regimental  officer  must  give  the  whole  of  himself 
to  his  men.  Was  there  love  once?  asks  one  of  these  devoted 
young  leaders : 

Was  there  love  once?     I  have  forgotten  her. 

Was  there  grief  once?     Grief  yet  is  mine. 

O  the  loves  I  have — men  rough,  but  men  who  stir 

More  joy,  more  grief,  than  love  of  thee  and  thine 


"And  another  fine  poem,  arguing  that  a  subaltern  must  be  the 
nearest  relation  of  his  men,  thus  addresses  the  fathers  of  the 
fallen : 

You  were  only  their  fathers, 

I  was  their  officer. 

"And  it  is  here  that  we  see  the  very  root  of  that  unequaled 
moral  which  has  made  our  new  Army  all  one  great  brotherhood 
and  utterly  unconquerable." 


I  .')<><; 
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MR.   WELLS'S   NEW   BROOM 

LITERATURE  AND  POLITICS  have  clasped  bands 
more  warmly  in  the  presenl  world-struggle,  perhaps, 
■*  than  in  any  previous  era  of  history.  It  has  been  a 
writers'  war  as  well  as  a  soldiers'  and  politicians'.  Mr.  H.  Qt. 
Wells  has  been  one  of  the  redoubtable  fighters,  but  his  latest 
flier  into  politics  has  had  some!  liing  of  an  Icarian  ending.  In  a 
veiled  sort  of  way  he  wrote  to  the  London  Times  a  letter  that 
Seemed  to  propose  the  abolition  of  the  English  dynasty  and  a 


INTER  TOR    OF    THE    CHOIR    OP    THANN    CHURCH. 
Some  of  the  stained  glass  was  shattered  by  German  shells. 


substitute  of  a  series  of  republican  clubs  "Avhick  could  enroll 
members,  organize  meetings  of  sympathy  with  our  fellow 
republicans  abroad,  and  form  the  basis  of  more  definitely 
purposeful  activities."  The  Times  published  the  letter,  tho, 
iu  doing  so,  it  speaks  of  having  done  its  author  "the  disservice 
of  making  it  public."  What  seemed  to  stir  Mr.  Wells  was  a 
recognition  that",  as  he  says,  "the  time  is  now  ripe"  to  suggest 
that  "it  would  be  a  thing  agreeable  to  our  friends  and  Allies, 
the  republican  democracies  of  France,  Russia,  the  United 
States,  and  Portugal,  to  give  some  clear  expression  to  the 
great  volumo  of  republican  feeling  that  has  always  existed 
in  the  British  community."    He  proceeds: 

"Hitherto  that  has  neither  needed  nor  found  very  definite 
formulation.  Our  monarchy  is  a  peculiar  one;  the  general 
republican  feeling  has  found  satisfaction  in  the  assertion  that 
the  British  system  is  in  its  essence  a  'crowned  Republic';  and 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  even  in  Ireland  there  is  any  con- 
siderable section  disposed  to  go  beyond  the  implications  of 
that  phrase.  But  it  will  be  an  excess  of  civility  to  the  less  ac- 
ceptable pretensions  of  royalty  and  a  grave  negligence  of  our 
duty  to  liberal  aspirations  throughout  the  world  if  thinking 
men  in  the  British  community  do  not  now  take  unambiguous 
steps  to  make  it  clear  to  the  republicans  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
the  American  Continent  that  these  ancient  trappings  of  throne 
and  scepter  are  at  most  a  mere  historical  inheritance  of  ours, 
and  that  our  spirit  is  warmly  and  entirely  against  the  dynastic 
system  that  has  so  long  divided,  embittered,  and  wasted  the 
spirit  of  mankind." 


Viewing  the  future  of  Poland  in  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
he  feels  emboldened  by  the  times  to  say  clearly  that  "the  pros- 
pect of  setting  up  some  puppet  monarch,  some  fresh,  intriguing 
little  'cousin  of  everybody'  as  a  king  in  Poland  is  as  disgusting 
to  liberal  thought  in  (J real  Britain  as  it  is  to  liberal  thought 
everywhere  else  in  the  world."  Mr.  Wells,  indeed,  docs  not 
fed  that  membership  in  his  "republican  clubs"  need  "conflict 
in  any  way  with  one's  free  loyalty  to  the  occupant  of  t  he  t  hrone 
of  this  'crowned  Republic."  The  Times,  in  the  same  issue, 
says  editorially  that  Mr.  Wells's  letter  "shows  that  clever  men 
can  sometimes  write  very  foolishly."  Hardly  less  withering  is 
the  comment  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph: 

"The  whole  performance  is  on  the  one  hand  so  crude  and 
on  the  other  so  covertly  malignant  that  its  connection  with  one 
of  the  foremost  names  of  our  contemporary  literature  is  nothing 
less  than  astounding.  Ridiculously  vague  as  it  is  in  its  terms, 
there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  general  effect  of  it  is  to 
insinuate  that  the  monarchy  ought  no  longer  to  have  a  place 
among  our  institutions.  That  '  these  ancient  trappings  of  throne 
and  scepter '  which  Wells  declares  to  be  '  almost  a  mere  historical 
inheritance  of  ours,'  ought  to  be  swept  out  of  existence. 

"If  we  had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  political  things,  we 
wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  Wells  that  his  liberty  to  publish 
that  letter  without  any  consequence  to  himself  beyond  some 
degree  of  intellectual  discredit  is  also  a  mere  historical  inheritance 
of  ours." 

The  Manchester  Guardian,  a  very  liberal  organ,  finds  the 
Wells  letter  "a  deft  piece  of  writing,"  and  reminds  us  that 
"Mr.  Wells  is  known  from  his  books  as  a  very  clear,  logical,  and 
sometimes  original  thinker."  The  whole  situation  is  treated  in 
a  benevolent  vein  by  this  northern  newspaper,  which  is  neither 
disturbed  by  Mr.  Wells's  bumptiousness  nor  the  London  dailies' 
scorn.     It  writes: 

"  It  is  natural,  and  perhaps  wholesome  too,  that  all  our  institu- 
tions should  be  tested  in  the  light  of  this  war,  and  the  monarchy 
can  hardly  expect  to  be  the  one  exception.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  of  all  our  institutions  the  monarchy  is  the  one  which 
would  seem  to  have  least  to  do  either  with  the  policy  that  led 
to  the  war  or  with  its  execution;  and  to  base  an  argument  for 
republicanism  upon  what  has  happened  in  the  last  two  years 
shows  a  deficient  sense  of  reality.  Let  us  be  practical.  More 
important  than  the  forms  of  government  is  the  spirit  that 
animates  government.  More  important,  than  the  Republic 
with  a  big  '  R '  is  the  republic  with  the  small  '  r,'  in  the  sense  in 
which  that  word  was  used  recently  by  the  A  merican  Ambassador. 
The  constitutional  monarchy  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
kind  of  republic;  Mr.  Wells  himself  speaks  of  ottr  Constitution 
as  a  'crowned  Republic'  If  the  constitutional  monarchy  is  not 
working  well  the  fault  is  with  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  with 
Parliament  for  not  controlling  those  advisers,  and  with  the 
people  for  not  realizing  the  power  that  is  in  their  hands  and 
mistaking  the  trappings  for  the  substance  of  power.  We  have 
enough  work  on  our  hands  as  it  is.  Let  us  reform  pur  Parlia- 
ment and  make  the  system  of  representation  more  perfect.  Let 
us  insure  better  control  by  that  Parliament  in  all  departments 
of  policy,  but  especially  in  that  of  foreign  affairs.  That  done, 
we  shall  probably  find  that  the  issue  between  republicanism 
and  monarchy  is  not  a  vital  one." 

Such  benevolence  as  The  Guardian  displays  is  apparently 
not  satisfying  to  Mr.  WTells,  for  he  has  returned  to  his  theme 
in  The  Penny  Pictorial  (Loudon),  and  asserted  that  "if  the 
monarchy  is  to  survive  in  the  British  Empire,  it  must  speedily 
undergo  most  profound  modification,"  for — 

'The  old  state  of  affairs  can  not  continue.  The  Em'opean 
dynastic  system,  based  on  intermarriage  of  a  group  of  mainly 
German  royal  families  is  dead  to-day.  It  is  freshly  dead,  but  it 
is  as  dead  as  the  ride  of  the  Incas.  It  is  idle  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  fact.  The  British  Empire  is  very  near  the  limit  of  its 
endurance  of  a  kingly  caste  of  Germans. 

'The  choice  of  British  royalty  between  its  peoples  and  its 
cousins  can  not  be  definitely  delayed.  Were  it  made  now, 
publicly  and  boldly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  decision  would 
mean  a  renascence  of  monarchy  and  a  tremendous  outbreak 
of  royalist  enthusiasm  in  the  Empire." 
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A   POSTER   THAT   TELLS   ITS    OWN    STORY. 


FRANCE'S   SILENT   ENEMY 


-4  N  ENEMY  from  which  our  honored  ally,  France,  suffers 
/-\  is  more  subtle  but  perhaps  no  less  deadly  than  the 
-*■  -*-  open  one  at  the  front.  It  is  tuberculosis.  The  ranks 
that  feel  these  attacks  are  not  alone  the  men  under  arms,  but 
the  civil  population  at  home.  To  meet  the  hazards  from  this 
enemy,  whose  victims,  both  actual  and  prospective,  number 
many  thousands,  is  a  work  peculiarly  appealing  to  us,  because 
America  has  advanced  so  much  further  in  teaching  hygienic 
methods  of  living  to  act  as  a  preventive.  This  is  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times  by  the  American  novelist, 
Edith  Wharton,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  in  relief-work 
in  France  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  problem  as  it 
applies  to  the  civil  population  is  aggravated  by  the  native 
neglect  of  sanitary  habits.  For  one  thing,  we  are  told,  "the 
immense  majority  of  French  people  regard  fresh  air  with  absolute 
terror/'  Fresh  air,  bodily  cleanliness,  and  vigilant  disinfection 
are  the  three  fundamental  essentials  of  the  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  three  are  thought 
unnecessary,  when  they  are  not  actually  dreaded,  by  all  but  a 
small  cosmopolitan  class  in  France."  Even  members  of  the 
medical  profession  are  often  opponents  of  the  fresh-air  treatment, 
declaring  that  "drafts"  are  the  enemy  of  mankind.  Mrs. 
Wharton  writes: 

"Such  superstitions  and  prejudices  are  hard  to  uproot,  and  it 
can  be  done  only  by  giving  France  the  object-lesson  of  the 
successful  open-air  treatment  of  the  tubercular.  It  is  with  this 
purpose  in  view  that  a  group  of  French  and  American  friends, 
moved  by  the  growing  horror  of  the  situation,  decided  some 
months  ago  to  create  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  group  of  model 
American  settlements  to  be  known  as  '  French  Tuberculous  War- 
Victims'  Sanatoria.'     There  can  be  no  doubt  in  tho  mind  of 


any  one  who  has  worked  in  France  since  the  war  that  if  America 
wishes  to  help  the  French  war-victims  at  this  juncture,  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  ways  of  doing  so  is  through  the  object- 
lesson  of  fresh-air  cures  for  the  tuberculous,  fitted  up  according 
to  American  ideas,  and  managed  medically,  and  in  all  other 
respects,  'on  the  American  plan.' 

"It  is  no  slight  to  our  allies  to  say  this,  and  to  say  it  loudly. 
The  leading  French  tuberculosis  experts — all.  those,  in  fact, 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  what  America  has  done  in  this 
field — are  the  first  to  proclaim  it.  France  has  excelled  in  too 
many  other  lines,  surgical  and  therapeutical,  not  to  welcome  the 
collaboration  of  another  country  which  happens  to  have  had 
exceptional  success  in  dealing  with  one  particular  disease. 

"Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  French  Government  and  by 
private  enterprise  to  deal  with  the  fearful  increase  of  tubercu- 
losis. But  there  are  hardly  any  available  organizations  upon 
Avhich  to  draw  for  experienced  staffs,  and  the  public  has  hardly 
any  conception  of  what  is  needed.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  France 
at  this  moment  to  concentrate  upon  the  terrible  problem  the 
time,  the  money,  or  the  organizing  abilities  she  cotild  dispose 
of  in  normal  conditions.  On  every  hand  she  is  confronted  by 
material  difficulties  under  which  the  courage  and  hopefulness 
of  any  less  indomitable  race  might  well  waver.  When  all  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  at  the  front,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
deal  with  conditions  at  the  rear  as  promptly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  in  days  of  peace.  There  is  a  shortage  of  everything — of 
doctors,  of  nurses,  of  servants,  of  work  people ;  above  all,  of 
people  Avith  enough  organizing  capacity  to  push  through  the 
necessary  reforms  in  spite  of  popular  ignorance  and  apathy.  It  is 
for  America  to  take  the  work  in  hand  at  a  time  Avhen  France  is 
pouring  out  her  whole  strength  in  the  struggle  on  which  the 
future  of  civilization  hangs." 

From  the  side  of  the  Army  the  matter  is  treated  in  The  Survey 
(New  York),  by  Dr.  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  Commissioner  of  tho 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health.     He  points  out  that 
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"tuberculosis  has  never  before  played  a  very  large  part  in  the 
sanitarj  hist. in  <>f  an\  great  war,  but  it  is  playing  such  a  part 
in  fche  present  struggle."  England  suffers  comparatively  little, 
because  slie  had  long  before  attended  to  the  problem  and  had, 
previous  to  the  war,  the  Lowesl  death-rate  of  any  of  the  great 
countries  of  the  world.     Prance  had  done  pnwtiValh  nothing: 

"Sl"'11  antituberculosis  movements  as  had  been  undertaken 
had  been  Local  and  sporadic  in  character  and  had  been  solely 
the  result  of  private  initiative.  The  sanitary  authorities  have 
never  taken  official  cognizance  of  the  disease,  and  notification 
of  it  is  not  required  anj  where  in  France  even  now.  There  have 
been  no  provisions  for  institutional  care  of  either  early  or 
advanced  cases,  and  but  few  dispensaries. 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  whole  of 
France  only  one  thousand  sanatorium  beds  for  tuberculosis,  and 
these  were  in  private  institutions.  There  were  no  provisions 
for  the  care  of  advanced  cases  excepting  as  they  were  received 
in  the  general  wards  of  the  general  hospitals.  You  will  remember 
that  this  method  of  care  was  prohibited  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  in  New  York  City. 

"The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  France  has  been  con- 
tinuously high,  and  especially  high  in  the  cities,  and  has  de- 
creased slowly  and  but  little.  For  the  whole  of  France  before 
the  war  it  was  nearh  three  per  1,000  and  in  many  of  the 
cities  it  was  much  higher.  In  some  cities,  as,  for  example,  in 
Havre,  the  death-rate  last  year  was  more  than  three  times  that 
of  New  York  City,  and  the  tuberculosis  death-rate  alone  of 
Havre  was  equal  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  death-rate  from  all 
causes  in  New  York  City. 

"With  such  conditions  existing  among  the  civil  population 
ot  trance  in  1914,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  have  an- 
ticipated to  a  large  extent  the  precise  results  which  have  followed 
With  pulmonary  tuberculosis  thus  widely  disseminated  in  the 
general  population,  France  mobilized  a  great  army  with  great 
rapidity  and  without  thorough  physical  examination  of  those 
enrolled.  Under  the  stress  of  the  situation  such  examinations 
were  impossible  and,  consequently,  a  large  number  of  early, 
latent,  and  arrested  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  were  mobil- 
ized. Many  men  thus  enrolled  in  the  Army  rapidly  developed 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  preliminary  training  -  camps 
while  still  more  broke  down  with  active  disease  when  subjected 
to  the  strains  and  hardships  incident  to  life  at  the  front." 

Living  conditions  imposed  on  the  troops  by  modern  warfare 
are  very  different  from  those  obtaining  in  most  previous  wars: 

"They  are  absolutely  unlike  those  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  an  army  in  the  field.  We  think  of  armies  as 
living  m  tents  in  the  open  air  under  the  best  hygienic  conditions 
-at  least,  so  far  as  light,  fresh  air,  and  life  in  the  open  are  con- 
cerned. In  France  during  the  present  war  quite  the  reverse  of 
this  has  been  the  case.  The  troops,  instead  of  living  in  tents 
and  in  the  open  air  when  they  go  to  the  front,  live  in  trenches 
often  wet  and  always  damp  and  cold,  or  they  are  in  dugouts 
underground,  still  more  damp  and  colder.  When  relieved  from 
duty  in  the  front  fighting-lines,  they  are  billeted  in  peasant 
houses  in  towns  and  villages,  or  in  farhi-houses  and  outbuildings 
near  the  front,  in  very  much  overcrowded  rooms  without  ventila- 
tion or  fresh  air  or  sunlight,  and  even  with  very  little  diffused 
daylight.  These  peasant  houses  in  France  are  provided  with 
tew  windows  and  doors,  and  these  are  rarely  open,  owing  to  the 
strong  national  aversion  of  the  French  people  to  fresh  air 

In  other  words,  the  French  troops  are  at  all  times,  excepting 
when  on  the  march,  living  under  unfavorable  hygienic  conditions! 
those  under  which  this  disease  is  especially  likely  to  be  transmitted 

lienerally  speaking,  the  peasants  from  whom  the  soldiers 
are  largely  orawn  are  not  cleanly;  the  results,  as  I  said,  are 
exactly  what  one  would  have  anticipated— the  development  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  among  the  troops 
By  the  end  of  December,  1915,  86,000  soldiers  had  been  re- 
turned to  their  homes  with  active  tuberculous  disease.  In 
February  of  this  year  it  was  estimated  that  about  150,000  had 
thus  been  returned,  and  more  are  constantly  being  discharged 

lor  this  cause.- 

"How  enormous  the  problem  is  in  France  one  begins  to  realize 
when  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  number  of  cases,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  which  would  be  found  in  various  groups  of  the 
population  of  France  if  war  were  to  be  terminated  at  once. 

We    have,    first,    about    150,000    discharged    soldiers    with 

S^i%**T-     SeC°*dly'  h  haS  Seemed  t0  me  that  «» 
estimate  of  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  among 


people  who  formerly  lived  in  the  departments  of  France  which 
have  been  in  German  occupation  would  be  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate.  As  this  number  before  the  war  was  about 
4,250,000,  we  may  perhaps  safely  say  that  there  are  at  least 
125,000  more  cases  among  these  people." 

The  French  Tuberculous  War-Victims'  Fund  was  organized 
December,  1916,  with  a  large  membership  of  responsible  people. 
The  president,  Mr.  Walter  E.  Maynard,  gives  in  brief  form  the 
results  achieved: 

'The  sum  of  $116,118.81  has  been  raised   without  any  ex- 
penditure for  administration  purposes  beyond  the  cost  of  paper 
printing,  and  postage .      While  the  amount  raised  is  large   many 
times  as  much  should  be  sent  to  France  to  aid  in  this  most  vital 
work.     The  strength  of  the  French  people,  who  are  fighting  our 
battles,  is  being  sapped  by  the  scourge  of  tuberculosis,  and   no 
one   should  fail   to  contribute   some  amount,   however   small 
to  aid  this  cause.     Contributions  may  be  sent  to  Charles  H 
Sabin,  Treasurer,  360  Madison  Avenue,  New  York." 


WEDDED   PRIESTS   AFTER   THE   WAR 

THE  SCARCITY  OF  PRIESTS  brought  about  by  the 
war  has  prompted  the   suggestion    by  Prior  McNabb, 
of  the  Dominican  Order  in  England,  that  married  con- 
verts who  have  previously  been  ministers  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  Catholic  priesthood,  retaining  their  wives,  of  course. 
The    Catholic    Citizen    (Milwaukee),    which   calls   attention   to 
this  utterance,  points  out  that  the  Catholic  Church  would  have 
the  right  to  permit  such  a  status  even  tho  "she  has  always 
maintained  and  always  will  hold  that  celibacy  is  the  ideal."' 
The   Catholic   Citizen  has   been   expecting   talk   of   permitting 
married   clergymen  in   some  parts  of  Europe  after   the  war, 
since  such  a  "frightful  toll  of  lives  has  been  taken  in  priests." 
We  are  reminded  that  "priests  of  the  Eastern  rites  are  often 
married,  taking  wives  before  they  receive  major  orders,"  and 
this  is  permitted  by  Rome.     But,  adds  the  Milwaukee  editor, 
"even  these  Eastern  churches  agree  with  Rome  that  the  celibate 
clergy  is  the  ideal."     For  this,  we  are  told,  "they  find  plenty  of 
sanction  in  tradition,  while  Holy  Writ  itself  speaks  plainly  on 
the  subject.''     The  Catholic  Citizen  goes  on  to  present  objections 
to  a  married  clergy  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  to  the 
Liverpool  Catholic  Times  by  a  convert,  formerly  an  Anglican 
minister.    These  are  his  arguments  concerning  the  celibate  law, 
which  the  American  Catholic  editor  finds  "well  worth  while": 

"I  say  unhesitatingly  that  that  law  is  one  of  the  strongest 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  [Catholic]  Church  of  England  to-day 
and  that  any  relaxation  of  it,  tho  only  with  regard  to  convert 
clergy,  would  tend  to  weaken  the  magnetism  which  the  Faith 
undoubtedly  exercises  among  sincere  and  truth-seeking  non- 
Catholics.  Englishmen  are  surfeited  with  the  armchair  Chris- 
tianity of  the  typical  comfortable  rectorv;  thev  have  begun  to 
realize  the  mockery  of  having  the  Gospel  of  Sacrifice  preached 
to  them  by  men  whose  lives  are  invariably  softer  and  easier 
than  those  of  the  majority  of  their  flocks,  and  in  the  reaction 
trom  this  the  vision  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  voluntarily 
renbuncing  that  which  men  hold  dearest  on  earth  for  the  sake 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  appeals,  very  strongly.  Anv  exception 
to  this,  in  favor  of  raising  married  converts  to  the  priesthood 
would  inevitably  weaken  that  appeal.  Even  Protestants  whose 
traditional  prejudice  causes  them  to  denounce  celibacy  as 
hard  and  unnatural  '  often  pay  generous  tributes  to  the  self- 
denial  and  spirituality  of  its  adherents,  admitting  that  their 
own  clergy  suffer  greatly  in  comparison. 

"After  the  loss  of  the  sacraments  I  believe  nothing  has  caused 
Christianity  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  nation  so  much  as  the  cold 
and  perfunctory  ministrations  of  a  married  clergy.  When 
spiritual  things  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  providing 
tor  a  family,  a  materialistic  view  of  them  is  perhaps  inevitable; 
a  state  of  affairs  apparently  common  enough  among  the  Russian 
parish  priests,  tho  there  its  bad  effect  on  the  people  is  counter- 
acted very  largely  by  the  possession  of  valid  sacraments.  Should 
the  Church  ever  make  concessions  of  this  kind  to  the  married 
converts  from  the  Protestant  ministry,  I  am  confident  that  the 
convert  laity  would  strenuously  avoid  their  ministrations  " 
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THE   COMMISSION   FOR  RELIEF   IN   BELGIUM 


C 


|  LOSING  OUR  EFFORTS  to  assist  in  feeding  the  hungry 
Belgian  children,  as  announced  in  last  week's  Literary 
Digest,  because  the  United  States  Government  has 
come  to  Belgium's  relief,  we  take  pleasure  in  recognizing  again 
the  great  work  done  by  the  Commission  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Hoover 
has  conducted  so  efficiently  and  in  acknowledging  the  Com- 
mission's high  appreciation  of  service  which  The  Digest  has 
rendered.  "In  our  hearts,"  we  are  told  by  a  letter  just  received 
from  Commission  headquarters  in  America,  "none  of  those  who 
have  supported  us  stand  out  in  greater  prominence  than  your- 
selves. In  fact,  your  support  has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  and 
has  served  to  strengthen  our  own  determination  to  see  this  job 
through  at  whatever  cost  of  personal  sacrifice.  Furthermore, 
your  support  has  perhaps  operated  more  forcefully  than  any 
other  influence  in  securing  the  Government  assistance  that 
now  enables  us  to  breathe  freely  as  to  our  finances  and  to  con- 
centrate on  the  more  dominant  matter  of  securing  the  ships 
necessary  to  carry  our  supplies."  We  pass  on  this  much  of  a 
very  personal  letter  to  our  patrons  for  the  reason  that  to  them 
is  due  the  credit  accorded  to  us. 

To  his  associates  of  the  Commission  Mr.  Hoover  has  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  from  which  only  these  extracts  can  be  given: 

"It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Commission  for 
Relief  in  Belgium  will  continue  to  assume  the  entire  charge  of 
purchasing  and  transporting  all  food  into  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  The  Commission  also  will  continue  to  be  the  only 
fully  regularized  vehicle  by  which  money,  food,  and  clothing 
can  be  sent  into  Belgium. 

"The  children  of  Belgium  will  have  the  first  call  upon  all  food 
which  is  imported,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  maintain 
the  supplementary  meal  which  has  been  so  important  a  factor 
up  to  the  present  in  sustaining  the  health  of  millions  of  children. 

"We  venture  to  suggest  that,  altho  the  general  relief  of  the 
countries  involved  will  now  be  met  by  the  Government  ap- 
propriations, emergencies  and  special  conditions  may  arise 
which  could  only  be  met  by  private  donations.  Should  any  of 
your  contributors  desire  to  continue  their  gifts,  notwithstanding 
the  present  position,  they  may  be  assured  that  their  contribu- 
tions will  be  expended  sooner  or  later  to  great  advantage,  since 
in  any  event  relief  in  many  forms  will  doubtless  be  required 
after  the  war." 

Mr.  Hoover  expresses  appreciation  of  "all  the  untiring, 
faithful,  and  truly  beautiful  work"  done  by  his  associates,  and 
says  that  their  work  and  the  responses  resulting  have  been  "an 
inspiring  revelation  of  the  great  heart  of  America." 

Our  final  acknowledgments  of  contributions  received  up  to  and 
including  May  31  (after  which  date  none  can  be  accepted)  will 
be  duly  made  in  The  Literary  Digest.  Further  remittances 
should  be  sent  to  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  at  its 
new  address — 165  Broadway,  New  York. 


O 


UR  GROWING  REGRET  HAS  BEEN,  through  these 
weeks  during  which  The  Literary  Digest  has  been 
seeking  to  assist  the  ill-fed  Belgian  children,  that  we 
could  not  publish  all  the  excellent  letters  received  from  sympa- 
thetic readers  and  other  matter  calculated  to  inspire  our  friends. 
A  large  number  of  extracts  have  been  made,  testifying  to  both 
sympathy  and  sacrifice.  From  a  bunch  of  these  just  at  hand 
we  take,  almost  at  random,  the  following: 

In  Warrensburg,  Mo.,  the  women's  clubs,  the  church  organ- 
izations, and  a  few  individual  hostesses  agreed  that  for  a  period 
of  three  months  they  would  dispense  with  refreshments  at  their 
afternoon  functions  and  turn  over  the  money  thus  saved  to  this 
Fund.     Result:   a  remittance  of  $72. 

With  $120  from  Clifton  Forge,  Va.,  came  a  statement  that 
it  was  collected  through  the  Saturday  Club,  "much  of  it  coming 
from  the  children.  One  little  child  in  the  primary  department 
gave  the  money  given  her  for  making  A's  in  her  report."  "Care- 
fully guarded  for  years — a  treasure  around  which  has  clung 
hope  that  some  day  the  owner  would  return  to  beloved  France  "— 
a  100-franc  note  came  as  "the  widow's  mite"  from  Los  Angeles 
and  brought  the  market  value  of  $17.20.  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  a 
Sunday-school  Class  in  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  "earned  $12.05  by 
selling  vanilla-extract  to  help  some  poor  little  Belgian  sufferer." 

"The  Digest  is  always  a  welcome  visitor  to  our  far  Northern 
country,  two  hundred  miles  from  civilization,"  writes  one 
whose  letter  is  headed  "Fifth  Cabin  Yukon  Telegraph  Line, 
North  of  Hazleton,  B.  C,"  and  he  adds  to  his  $12  unit— "will 
try  to  send  another  subscription  soon."  "In  memory  of  my 
dear  son,  who  gave  his  life  in  the  trenches  of  the  Somme,"  says 
a  Dubuque  donor  of  another  unit.  "I  am  a  teacher,"  writes 
one  from  Minneapolis,  "dependent  on  a  salary  that  never  looks 
large  enough,"  but  she  read  the  "Message  for  Those  Who 
Wait,"  and  sent  her  unit  saying,  "  I  hope  to  send  more."  Another 
unit  comes  from  Pontiac,  111.,  and  the  writer  says:  "I  spent 
some  happy  weeks  in  Belgium  a  few  years  ago,  and  when  I 
think  of  the  joyous  faces  of  the  Belgian  children  then,  and  the 
starved,  forlorn  condition  of  the  babies  now,  I  could  not  eat 
my  own  food  if  I  did  not  do  a  tiny  bit  toward  helping  those  same 
babies  from  time  to  time." 

Mr.  George  R.  Douthit,  Chairman,  telegraphs  us  that  the 
South  Dakota  Relief  Committee  proposes  to  complete  its  full 
pledge  (which,  Digest  readers  will  remember,  was  for  $36,000, 
to  care  for  the  children  of  Menin)  under  arrangements  to  be 
perfected  with  the  Commission  direct.  South  Dakotans  have 
in  large  measure  the  spirit  of  humanity. 

That  car-load  of  potatoes  came  through  from  Florida,  brought 
free  of  freight-charges  by  the  railroads  after  donation  by  the 
growers  of  Elkton.  The  sale  of  it  in  this  city  brought  $952.50, 
and  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  L.  Estes,  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
was  instrumental  in  securing  it,  congratulates  us  on  the  price 
obtained  and  encloses  photographs  of  the  car  and  of  "Uncle 
Jimmie"  Masters,  "who  did  very  effective  work  in  procuring 
contributions  and  himself  contributed  five  barrels  to  the  cause." 


Contributions  to  THE  BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND— Received  from  May  9  to  May  15  inclusive. 


$973.20 — Citizens  of  Portland.  Me.,  through  Mrs.  Her- 
bert J.   Brown. 

$952.50 — Proceeds  of  a  carload  of  Florida  potatoes,  gen- 
erously contributed  by  growers  at  Elkton,  Fla..  through 
the  splendidly   effective  work  of  Mr.   Geo.    L.   Estes. 

$500.00— "H.    Z.    H." 

$452.14— Asheville,  N.  C.,  Belgian  Baby  Fund— Oak- 
hurst  School  for  Girls,  $70.00;  City  High  School,  $03.45; 
Orange  Street  School,  $49.20;  North  State  School,  $20.00; 
Weaver  College,  Weaverville,  $1S.05;  Mrs.  Harriett  B. 
Jordan.  $24.00;  Mrs.  Langan,  $12.00;  Friends,  $12.00; 
Amounts    under    $12.00    each— $182.84. 

$407.39 — First   Presbyterian   Church,   New  Brighton,    Pa. 

$261.00— Mary   F.    Cooper    and   Pupils. 

$221.87— Students   of   Butler    (Pa.)    High   School. 

$200.00— Mrs.    Oliver   Hart   Branson. 

$193.00 — Employees    of   the   Publishers    Printing   Co. 

$144.00 — Presbyterian  Church,  Eveleth,  Minn. — Dr.  C. 
W.  More,  $12.00;  Blanche  S.  More,  $12.00;  Mary  L. 
Burns,  $12.00;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Sherman,  $12.00;  Mary  E. 
Johnson,  $12.00;  Presbyterian  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  $12.00; 
A.    G.   Kingston,   $72.00. 

$120.00—  "8.    B.   P." 

$100.00  Each— Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  F.  Toliver,  "T.  A.  M.," 
The  Clarke  County.  Wash.,  Belgian  Relief  Association, 
Mrs.    W.    A.   Dickey,   Jr. 

$89.40— Students  and  Teachers  of  Missoula  Co.  (Mont.) 
High    School. 

$88.03— Doty   Guthrie. 

$75.00— The  Magma   (Utah)    Woman's  Club. 

$72.00— Young  Peoples'  Christian  Union,  A.  B.  Presby- 
terian Church,   Louisville.  Ky. 


$71.00— People   of   Cuylerville,    N.    T. 

$65.11— "Just    for    Charity    Club."    nibbing,    Minn. 

$61.00 — Hoquiam  Lodge  No.   1082,  Elks,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

$60.00  Each— E.  T.  Willis,  "Cochise,"  Julia  F.  Bartlett, 
Anonymous. 

$59.07— Auburn  (Cal.)  Congregational  Church  and  Sun- 
day  School. 

$56.00— Rev.    H.   M.    Dyckman. 

$51.50 — Children  of  Primary  Grades  of  Cripple  Creek 
(Colo.)    Schools. 

$50.00  Each— Mrs.  A.  M.  Maddock.  Harriet  L.  Bush- 
nell,  Walter  Henning,  C.  H.  Stewart,  Chas.  Mattison, 
Frances  K.  Fi  step,  Church  of  the  Epiphany  Episcopal, 
Independence.  Kan..  Ladies  of  the  Six  Churches  of  No- 
wata,   Okla. 

$48.00— The1  News    Reporter,    Gloucester,    Va. 

$47.00— A.    L.    Marshall. 

$42.50— Y.   W.   C.   A.    Staff  of  Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 

$42.00 — First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Allied  Organiza- 
tions,  Dunellen,   N.   J. 

$41.00  Each— Raleigh  R.  White,  Jr..  Miss  Florence  New- 
strom    and    Friends. 

$40.00  Each— Randolph-Macon  Academy  and  Friends, 
Front  Royal,   Va.,   Lancaster    (Texas)    Community. 

$36.50 — The  Neshannock  Camp  Fire  Girls,  New  Wil- 
mington,   Pa. 

$36.20 — Ruby   Fopiano   and   Friends. 

$36.00  Each— Arthur,  Luther  and  Ruth  Mosher,  Miss 
Margaret  F.  Davis,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Briggs.  Lee  Welsh,  Annie 
Campbell,  Congregational  Sunday  School  and  Friends, 
Cottonwood,  Cal.,  Anonymous. 


$35.44  Each — Women  from  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  Meth- 
odist  Sunday   School.    Kincaid,    W.    Va. 

$35.00— Monday   Club   of  Ironton,    Ohio. 

$33.45— Employees  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Groves'  Latter-Day 
Saints'    Hospital,    Salt   Lake    City,    Utah. 

$32.00— First   English    Lutheran    Church,    Columbia,    Pa. 

$31.00 — Lewiston  Orchards  Sunday  School,  Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

$30.00    Each— R.    W.    Turner,    S.    L.    Martin    and   A.    M. 
Scott,   "A   Little  Group   of  Americans  in   Canada." 
$29.11 — Children     of    Boston     School,    Demmon,     Mich. 
$28.86— Pupils   of   Crawfordsville    (Ind.)    High   School. 
$27.00— R.    J.   Murray   and  Friends. 

$26.00  Each— Peter  Corcoran  and  Friend.  Mary  L. 
Johnson. 

$25.30— W.  A.  Edie,  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  First 
Presbyterian    Church   of   Connellsville,   Pa. 

$25.25— Fort  Davis  (Texas)  High  School  and  Sunday 
School. 

$25.00    Each — North    Presbyterian   Sunday   School,    Bing- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  A.   C.   Saunders,  Jr.,  Helen  J.  Crow,   D    L. 
Davis,   Elizabeth   G.    Hall.   Joseph  Merritt.   S.    J.    McLaren. 
Maurice,     Lovina,     Lulu    and    Edmund    Knight,    Mr.     and 
Mrs.    J.    G.    Thompson,    John    G.    Osborne,    Rev.    and   Mrs 
E.    M.    Williams,    Dr.    N.    A.    Stanley,   B.    Simonds,   A.    11. 
Muir,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    W.    E.    Barrett,    T.    U.    Chesebrough 
and    Students    of    Stanley    McCormick    School,    Bunisville. 
N.    C,    Jno.    R.    Scott,    Mrs.    W.    B.    Shaffer,    Mrs.    Una 
Acton,   Gerald  H.   Brown.   Mrs.   J.   B.   Fassett    Mrs     ('     M 
Hudson,    Mrs.    E.    V.    Stoddard,    R.    W.    M.    Horton,    Win 
Hann,    Mrs.    C.   J.    Pearson,    Mrs.    Charles   W.    Stockton, 
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New  Jersey,  Dramatic  Club,  Wcstboro  (Mass.)  High 
Sqjipol,    '(Mother,"    Brooklyn,    i 

$24.25  Commercial  Department  ol  the  Penis  Insiltuto, 
Big  Rapids    Mich; 

$24.00   Each    Mr.    and    Mrs     ii     C     Bloe,    "Bluegrs 
Mai  Ion   G     Speai ,    \\     I      Oanni  tt,    m     D    Ji 
ai.  and   m.    it.    Biggins,   C     Le    \     Coleman   and    \        i 
Dickinson,    The    Mai  Ii     i  >i  pagi    I  Ircle   for   Bi 
■i  oupg    Ladd   '     Progn     Ivi     Class    ol     the    Plrsl     \i      I 
Church,    South]    Orlando,    B"la      Maricopa    Chapter  of   the 

Daughters  ol   tin     \< on   Revolution,   Mr,   and   Mrs.   and 

Burwell  Hi  nlng,  Loui  lis  I  bapln  I  lal  m  in  Mining  Co., 
GrovS  Patterson,  L.  a.  Poster,  Miss  Dukeman's  S.  B. 
Class,    Numerous  AnonymoUB   item 

$23.85    Members    of    the    Second    Pp   byterlan    CI 
i  iii.iiiiiwM.  Pa. 

$23.00- -Morton   Church,    Hardin,    (Jo. 

$22.04—  Church    of    St.     Mink's    on    the    Hill.     Plkl 

Md. 

$22.00— Miss  Pearl  Dcetcr  and   Calls    I' 

$21.00— Mrs.    V.    I..    Warren    and    Friends. 

$20.00  Each— E.   M.    Stanbery   and   L,   J.   Webefc   Moxco 

(Wash.)     Congregational     Church.,     Edward    Catersop     and 

John  Mathers,  Sabbath  School,  Plrsl    Presbyterian  Ohur'cli, 

Greenwich,  Conn.,  w.   s.   and   \\<      D    M    Cooper.  M,    B, 

Cattle,  Officers  and  Crew  Of  the  P.  S  S,  CO.  Sir.  ■Manna 
I. mi."    Mmily    Family,    Froebel    League,    .V.    Y.    <iiy. 

$19.00  Each— Sigma  Chaptei  Nu  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity, 
Cleveland,   Ohio,    Anna   C.    King   and    Mrs.   C,   S:   Newliall. 

$18.00    Aidir  Union  Sundaj   Sel ai, n,-.   \  a 

$17.50 — Cliristian  Endeavor  of  the  First.  Christian 
I'lninh.    Paducah,    Kj 

$17.00    Federated   Churches  of   Pullman,   Wash. 

$lli.50  The  Women's  and  Men's  Bible  (lass  of  the 
Tcworl    Creek   Christian   Church,   Monmouth,   111. 

$16.00,  Summit  Presbyterian  Sundaj  School,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 

$15.65 — Colver  Presbyterian  Church,  Colver,  Pa. 

$15.50  Wesl  Side  Christian  Church,  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,   .San  Francisco,    Cal. 

$15.00  Each-  K.  W.  Juncker,  "I.  A.."  Digest  Headers 
ol  Rising  Sun,  Md..  Anno  and  Peter,  Ancient  Order  of 
Gleaners,  (Tab-grove,  Mich.,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Thomas,  Jr.,  J.  L. 
Miller.  Olive  (!.  Taylor,  Mesca,  Colo.,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Sunday  School,  Rockfnrd.  Midi.,  Isabel  .7.  Burke,  Mrs. 
Marj  K.  Beaunisne,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  St.  John's 
Church,  Boonton,  N.  J.,  and  Boonton  Friends.  First 
r.aiilisi.  Sunday  School.  Goshen,  Ind.,  Andrew  King.  R.  C. 
Minriuv. 

$14.00  Each— Frank  T...  John  and  Bill  Warren,  First 
Raptisl  Church  of  Middlebury,  Genesee  Association.  N. 
if.  siatc,  W.  O.  G.  Club  of  High  Point,  N.  c.  Sunday 
Seho"ol,  St.  Martin's  Church,  Charlotte,  N.  c.  First  Bap- 
list   Church.   Millhurn,   N.   J. 

$13.65-  Portsmouth,    Va.,    Public   Schools. 

$13.30— Oakfleld     (Wis.)     Baptist    Church. 

$13. 13  —Mr.    and    .Mrs.    Geo.    1).    Sears. 

$13.00    Grand    Bell    Club    of    Cleveland    Heights,    Ohio. 

$$.75— Children    of    E.    s.    Gilnllan. 

$12.50  Each  A  Member  of  Manor  (Pa.)  Presbyterian 
i  hui.  h.  F.  F.  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Merrill,  Children  of  Mid- 
dle   River    (Minn.)    Consolidated   School,   Mrs.    A.    Ham. 

$12.40  Each— Port  Arthur  (Texas)  College,  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  of   Naples,   N.   Y. 

$12.25— Pantage3   Blue  Ribbon   Bill.   Chicago,    111. 

$12.10  Each— Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Troop  2.  of  Mis- 
soula,  Mont.,   Dolly    Simpson,   Jno.    McGlll. 

$12.05— J.   L.   Edwards. 

$12.00  Each  -Mrs.  I.  I..  Binns.  Sunday  School  of  Christ 
Church,  Windsor  Mills,  Ohio,  Geo.  McCrery,  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Augusta.  V.  Gateson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D. 
Itiown.  Jr.,  Anna  M.  Bacon,  J.  Webb  Howell,  Anne 
Whiieman,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Griswold,  H.  L.  Conn,  Mrs.  Bird- 
bauin.  Annabel  Swart z,  Kate  B.  Logan,  People  of  Chapin, 
Mich.,  Miss  F.  M.  Van  Gaasbeck,  Young  Peoples'  Class, 
first  Christian  Church,  Little  Bock,  Ark.,  H.  T.  Bishop 
and  Family.  M.  H.  Benedict,  Jackie,  Mrs.  D.  D.  East- 
ham.  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hornor,  C.  E.  Engel  Co.,  A.  L. 
Hallowed.  J.  W.  Howell.  Mrs.  Win.  Wallace  White.  Grace 
Episgopal  Church,  Drakes  Branch,  Va.,  S.  E.  Gibb.  O. 
10,  BIsplinghoff  and  Friends.  N.  Rasmussen,  Wm.  B. 
Talbot.  Rose  Skinner.  "A  Friend,"  Six  Friends  in  Ger- 
majjtown,  "A  Friend."  F.  P.  Futroye,  Gardner  Murphy, 
John!  E.  Laughlin,  "M.  C,"  Julia  I'.  Hardeman.  Mrs. 
I'earle  Davis  Stone.  .lane  Elizabeth  Tait,  Mrs.  Sydnoi 
Cornick,  United  Evangelical  S.  S.,  Northumberland,  Pa., 
Francis  E.  Dassey,  Mis.  Olive  s.  Clark  and  Miss  A.  E. 
Hathaway,  Mrs.  Smith  M.  Fliekingcr,  Irving  SoUthworth, 
Andy  IT.  Williams.  Anna  J.  Kelley  and  Louise  Burke, 
W.  H.  Kindy,  Annie  L.  Wiley.  Mrs.  E.  E.  llazlelt,  Wil- 
bor  A.  Bovven.  R.  C,  Jett'erds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Scott 
Owen,  Constance  C.  Hemstreet,  Maud  Marston  and  Henrj 
Burrows.  Mrs.  Sydney  ( '.  Osmer,  A.  G.  Beckwitb.  Jean 
Clifford,  Bass-Hueter  PainS  Co.,  E.  Jr.  Estes.  Jtrs.  Chas. 
E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Harrington,  JIaude  I.. 
Kimble,  May  C.  Prentice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wright 
and  Family.  M.  B.  Burnham,  Janet  Storrs,  Grace  W. 
Landrum.  Marvin  Solien.  John  J.  Hill,  Miss  Tena  Pope, 
Hardy  Children,  E.  L.  Knoedler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  Si 
Clair  White,  Jr.,  Percy  G.  Charles,  10.  II.  Coslan.  M.  A. 
Holden,  A.  E.  Bowser,  Mrs.  Carrie  Craig.  Wm.  H.  Knowl- 
ton.  The  Jtason  Children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren, 
B.  Julian  Cox,  Almon  II.  Fuller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Oswald,  Jl.  M.  Bishop.  Mrs.  Joseph  McGb.ee,  The  Pohlson 
Galleries,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Ritchey,  Wm.  I.  Richardson,  Geneva 
.lane  Cliver,  Elizabeth-  Dodson,  Evalyn  Frances  JIain, 
Mrs.  T.  F.  Driscoll,  H.  H.  Embry,  Violet  Nicholson . 
E.  F.  Kelley,  Branson  Corbett.  Dr.  C.  H.  Colborn.  Marian 
1.  Restrick.  R.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  Edith  JI.  Hemlcr,  Mr. 
and  Mis.  Frederick  Kellogg  Blue,  R.  B.  Cherry.  Robt. 
Stewart,  Girls'  Council  of  Miamisbuvc,  Ohio.  Mrs.  E.  I'.. 
Taylor,  A.  A.  Schenck,  The  Society  of  St.  Elizabeth 
Chester.  111..  John  H.  Harland,  jrrs.  Harold  Lyon.  Mis 
E.  II.  Gidley.  Martha  Finr.ogan,  Eleanor  JL  Boosa.  "A 
Friend,"  Brynhilde  Jlortensoo,  Jl.  E.  Miner,  Jr.  Birth- 
day Fund  of  the  First  Baptist  Sunday  School.  Evanston 
111.,  A.  J.  Pender.  Civic  Club  of  Ringling,  Okla..  L.  E. 
Stone,  The  Thimble  Club.  Mr.  and  jrrs.  F.  B  Wilde, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Wilde.  JIaria  L.  B.  Wilcox.  United  Presby- 
terian Sabbatli  School.  Huntsville,  Ohio.  J.  L.  Stone  F 
I.  Gurney,  G.  F.  CJanser,  Geo.  Paulin.  Mr.  T.  '  W 
Sprinkle,  Butte  Lodge  Theosophieal  Society,  Jlrs  A  S 
Edmonds,  Alice  JL  Freeman.  Edith  R.  Macurdy,  Mrs' 
W  l.  Gilmore,  Agnes  Woodruff.  Jr.  JI.  Mitman  "A  Mc- 
i  port  (Pa.)  Friend."  F,  W.  Pope,  C  E  Elliott 
"JI.  \V.  L.  Hollidaysburg,"  K.  C.  Heald.  Mr.  and  Jlrs' 
It.  M.  Wood.  Mr.  Nicholas  Samuelson,  Jlrs.  S  B 
v.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Adams.  A.  R.  Craven,  P.  J.  Goudie, 
Numerous   Anonymous  Items. 

Contributions    of    less    than    $12.00 — $1,069.19. 

Previously    reported— $520  010.81. 

Toral    this    report — $12,315.47. 

Grand   total— $532,326.28. 


NATION-WIDE  PROHIBITION 
AS  A  WAR-MEASURE 

(Continued  from  page  1576) 
Maine  has  boon  a  storm-center  of  debate 
and  I. '.^Million  concerning  the  drink  prob- 
lem, and  iclls  us  that  the  people  there 
began  with  "moral  enthusiasm"  against 
drink  because  of  the  "obvious  curses" 
of  t  be  saloon.  Moral  enthusiasm  went  into 
cold  storage  more  than  a  generation  ago, 
but  into  the  vacuum  rushed  conviction 
thai  the  penalties  drink  imposes  on  the 
economic  life  are  such  as  to  demand 
prohibition  as  a  cold  business  proposition. 
In  the  judgment  of  this  journal,  despite 
intermittent  nullification  of  prohibition 
through  the  cooperation  of  political  ad- 
venturers in  collusion  with  the  rum- 
shop,  the  State  has  gained  a  great  deal. 
That  no  statutes  in  restraint  of  crime 
are  ever  completely  successful  is  also 
remarked  by  the  Skowhegan  hide-pendent 
Reporter,  which  says  it  has  "ceased  to 
expect  that  the  evils  of  drink  will  be  en- 
tirely abated  in  our  day,  yet  does  consider 
that  legal  enactments,  and  prominent 
among  them  the  Maine  law,"  will  be  among 
the  most  important  agencies  to  the  end 
desired.  The  editor  of  The  Maine  Farmer 
(Augusta)  notes  that  the  opposition  to 
Governor  Milliken's  radical  temperance 
policy  has  raised  the  cry  that  the  summer 
travel  business  in  Maine  will  be  killed  if 
more  stringent  laws  are  enacted,  or  those 
already  existent  are  more  rigidly  enforced. 
If  liquor-drinkers  are  the  people  on  whom 
we  must  depend  for  our  summer-travel 
business,  says  this  observer,  then  the 
sooner  we  lose  it  the  better  for  the  young 
people  of  Maine. 

KANSAS   (1880) 

The  first  State  to  follow  Maine's  ex- 
ample was  Kansas,  which  has  been  in  the 
"dry"  column  since  1880.  As  to  the  suc- 
cess of  prohibition  there,  so  well-known  an 
authority  as  Mr.  William  Allen  White, 
editor  of  The  Emporia  Gazette,  says  that 
the  best  answer  to  the  question  is  not 
found  in  any  editor's  opinion,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  people  who  have  to  live 
under  prohibition,  and  he  points  out  that: 

"The  last  time  any  one  had  the  courage 
to  run  before  the  people  of  Kansas  on  an 
antiprohibition  declaration  he  got  one 
vote  in  twelve  of  those  polled  at  the 
election.  The  unanimous  Supreme  Court, 
the  Governor,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  recently 
were  registered  for  prohibition.  A  public 
declaration  that  prohibition  has  made 
business  better  was  made  by  the  State 
Retailers'  Association  at  their  State  con- 
vention; the  chairman  of  the  commercial 
clubs  of  the  State  has  declared  he  believes 
prohibition  has  made  Kansas  land  more 
valuable  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  The 
chairman  of  the  State  Medical  Society 
is  recorded  as  declaring  that  prohibition  is 
our  best  hygienic  statute,  and  the  president 
of  the  State  Bar  Association  recently  de- 


Men  of 
Tomorrow 

Many  a  boy,  started  off 
with  a  sorry  fund  of  health, 
has  been  built  into  a  mental 
and  physical  "husky"  by 
helpful  environment  and 
properly  selected  food. 

No  one  can  build  a 
sturdy,  time-resisting  wall 
with  poor  materials.  No 
one  can  build  a  strong, 
manly  boy  on  flimsy  food. 

The  boy  is  really  more 
important  than  the  wall! 

Ever  think  of  that? 

You  may  be  very  partic- 
ular when  you  inspect  the 
materials  you  are  to  put 
into  your  house  walls. 

But  how  about  the  boy 
— is  his  building  material 
being  considered? 

A  true  Brain  and  Body 
food  is 

Grape-Nuts 

It  possesses  those  vital 
elements  required  by  Na- 
ture for  building  up  strong 
young  bodies  and  active 
brains. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
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What  a  Trailer  must  be 

A  Motor-Truck  Trailer  must  be  more  than  a  vehicle.  One  or  more  TROY  Trailers  will  follow  in  the 

It  must  be  a  specially  designed  piece  of  machin-  exact  track  of  the  truck  around  any  corner. 

ery.     Four  wheels  and  a  frame  won't  do  it. 

TROY  Trailers  of  the  reversible  or  double-end  type 

TROY  Trailers  lack  one  thing  that  a  motor  truck  can  be  backed  any  place — around  any  corner,  or 

has.     That's  self-containing  power.     But  TROY  up  to  any  desired  point.  The  truck  can  be  hitched 

Trailers  have  other  mechanical  features  that  motor  to  either  end. 

trucks  don't  have.  _ 

,  The   wheels   are    always    parallel    to  the    line    of 

They  have  specially  designed  draw-bar  construction  traction. 

with  a  spring  that  works  on  both  pull  and  push.  „,, 

This    prevents  strains  and  shocks  from   sudden  There  is   no  side   thrust   in   rounding   corners— no 

starts  and  stops.  strain  on  wheel,  frame  and  steering  gear.     Nor  is 

there  any  whipping    motion.     And  every  wheel 

There  is  an  absolutely  automatic  steering  mechanism.  takes  care  of  itself  in  meeting  road  obstructions. 

"Troy  Trailers " 

The  pull  is  through  the  frame  and  springs  and  not  traction  on  the  tires  and  the  upkeep  is  not  appre- 

on  the   axles  and  wheels.      In  other   words,  the  ciable  as  compared  with  tires  on  the  truck  itself, 
load  itself  starts  to  move  before  the  wheels  do. 

It  has  been  adopted  by  scores  of  nationally  known 

TROY  Trailers  are  absolutely  different  from  wagons  concerns    such   as    United    Cigar   Stores,    Victor 

in  design  and  construction.  Talking  Machine,  Eastman  Kodak,  Ford,  Cadillac, 

^,          ,                                   .     ,                                _,  Packard,  Studebaker,  Saxon  Companies.      These 

They  do  not  contain  a  single  wagon   part      They  concerns  don't  buy  until  they  know.      In  every 

are  built  entirely  of  bronze  and  steel   with  wood  t  of  the  country>   in   every  Kne  of  business, 

only  in  the  wheels      The  tires  are  steel  or  rubber  £ith  every  good  myake  of  ^   TROY  Trailers" 

-always  rubber  for  city  use.     But  there   is  no  are  making  &good.     "Making    good"  means   cut- 

■ ting  costs  and  bettering  service. 

TrOy  Trailers    Operate  With  Tr°y  Trailers  range  in  capacity  from  1  to  5 

A1_V    tf~'nnH    Tniis*  —  tons.     There  are  also  Troy  Juniors 

J\i\  ¥     ilOOIl     1  rUCK  for  use  with  pleasure  cars. 

U2S  ~~* «r ~Hi___r     TR0Y  WAG0N     V  &<>*  ^^G_aD° 

.  .-.      BlffTMBl  WORKS  COMPANY   WhatA^1^1 

\*1M«^   ^/  Troy  Wagon 

TROY,  OHIO  V      yt     Works  QQf  Troy  Ohio 

D         ,  ri-  S  Please  send  copy  of  booklet 

Branches  or  Dts-  y  advertised  in  Literary  Digest. 

tnbutors  in  all  ^ 

principal  ^ 

cities.  srName 

jf    Street 

Troy  Trailer  operated  by          -"=*-                  ^jg^^^»                           yr 
John  Wanamaker,  New  York  f      Town State 

____„„  _____      * .   

ri_si____HHa__a__HH_^^ 
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Highly  standardized  —  perfectly  equipped  —  Built 
to  withstand  maximum  wear  and  tear  — -  Bethlehem 
means  "Dependable  Delivery" 'in  Motor  Trucks. 


$1125 


$1165 


$1665 


VA  Ton  Chassis  1*4  Ton  Complete  254  Ton  Chassis 

with  body  and  top  over  Driver's  Seat 

F»  O.  B.  Allentown 

Bethlehem  Motors  Corporation 

Allentown,  Pa. 
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clared  that  prohibition  had  decreased 
crime.  The  president  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  a  few  years  ago  declared  that 
prohibition  had  made  laboring  conditions 
better  for  laboring  men  than  saloons,  and 
the  State  Grange  has  gone  on  record  as 
declaring  that  there  is  more  money  for 
the  farmer  raising  grain  for  food  and  grapes 
for  grape-juice  than  there  is  in  raising 
farm-products  for  liquor.  In  the  face  of 
these  testimonials,  the  opinion  of  one  man 
is  highly  irrelevant." 

The  Topeka  Capital,  which  is  owned  by 
Governor  Arthur  Capper,  reminds  us  that 
Kansas  has  had  constitutional  prohibition 
for  thirty-six  years  and  that  for  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  the  question  of  returning 
to  saloons  was  a  party  issue.  The  outside 
interests  all  this  time  were  hostile  and 
obstructive  to  State  prohibition.  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Government  were  more 
than  tolerant  toward  the  liquor  industry, 
but  Kansas  fought  its  fight  single-handed 
in  this  region,  surrounded  by  saloon  States. 
During  this  period  prohibition  was  not 
well  enforced — sometimes  better  and  some- 
times worse — but,  in  the  last  eight  years 
or  so,  other  States  have  gathered  to  the 
support  of  the  prohibition  movement. 

In  Topeka  also  we  hear  from  Mr.  Frank 
P.  MacLennan,  editor  of  The  State  Journal, 
that  he  regards  prohibition  as  "a  great 
success  in  Kansas,  and  would  recommend 
it  to  other  States."  The  Holton  Recorder 
says  that  the  "whisky  and  brewery  inter- 
ests of  the  East,"  who  claim  prohibition 
does  not  prohibit  and  is  a  failure,  must 
either  think  they  can  make  the  people  of 
the  "wet"  States  believe  "Kansas  people 
are  a  lot  of  fools  or  they  are  so  hard  run 
for  arguments  to  sustain  their  cause  that 
they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  any  old 
frazzled  lie  or  give  up  the  contest." 

The  Salina  Journal  classes  among  Kan- 
san  paying  propositions  better  farming 
methods,  broader  school  activities,  pro- 
gressive community  development,  and 
prohibition.  Yet  it  recalls  that  not  so  long 
ago  one  could  see  men  at  street-corners 
jeering  women  who  were  fighting  saloons 
with  their  best  weapon,  namely,  publicity. 
Such  critics  have  either  died  or  become 
converted,  according  to  this  journal,  which 
says  that  when  women  began  the  campaign 
to  keep  the  cities  clean,  the  men  became 
ashamed  of  themselves  and  joined,  and 
altho  women  are  to  be  credited  with  hav- 
ing led  the  way,  still  the  conviction  has 
fastened  itself  on  Kansan  men  that  the 
"saloonless  State  is  the  only  safe  State." 
Adverting  to  the  new  "bone-dry"  law, 
which  makes  it  criminal  for  any  person  to 
have  liquor  in  his  own  home,  even  for 
personal  use,  this  journal  says  it  will  meet 
with  the  favor  of  the  people. 

The  Chanute  Tribune  recalls  that  a 
generation  ago  boys  and  girls  were  saying 
in  chorus,  "Tremble,  King  Alcohol!  We 
shall  grow  up!"  But  the  old  king,  mindful 
of  his  wealth  and  power,  laughed  uproar- 


DEVELOPED 

The  sort  of  a  motor  you  would  care  to 
depend  upon  is  not  designed  on  paper, 
but  developed  under  actual  working 
conditions.  It  must  be  designed,  built, 
tested  and  redesigned  year  after  year 
before  it  can  be  expected  to  be  "right." 

7fo  WDAM0T0R 

is  a  developed  motor.  Its  clean-cut, 
simple  exterior  indicates  the  refine- 
ment process  it  has  undergone,  and 
suggests  what  the  performance  of  the 
motor  proves — that  it  has  been  soundly 
and  broadly  developed  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  all-'round  efficiency. 

The  Buda  slogan  for  36  years  has 
been:  "Take  time  and  build  your 
best."  This  policy  plus  the  slow  and 
carefully  guided  growth  of  our  shop- 
practice  and  equipment  have  been  in- 
strumental in  making  The  Buda  Motor 
what  it  is  today — a  fine,  durable  and 
powerful  engine. 
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WHY  IS  ONE  TRUCK  TIRE 
BETTER  THAN  OTHERS? 


IN  all  kinds  of  service,  on  all  sorts  of  roads,  in  all 
states  and  many  countries,  the  Goodyear  S-V 
Pressed-On  Truck  Tire  has  proved  its  marvelous 
superiority. 

Proved  it  by  resisting  wear  through  many  extra 
thousands  of  miles,  by  providing  perfect,  power- 
saving  traction,  by  pillowing  huge  loads  on  rough 
roads  and  smooth,  by  doing  all  the  things  a  tire 
can  to  reduce  the  cost  of  efficient  cartage. 


Why  is  the  S-V  better? 
What  gives  it  so  much  greater 
resilience  and  durability? 

Design  is  one  factor.  A 
cross -section  of  the  S-V 
shows  gum  distributed  to 
form  the  most  efficient  cush- 
ion of  which  solid  rubber 
is  capable,  to  present  the 
broadest  possible  surface  to 
road  wear  and  still  resist 
all  cutting  and  chipping  at 
the  edges. 

The  method  of  molding 
counts,  too.  S  -V  is  pressed 
out  from  a  patented  ma- 
chine which  knits  the  mil- 
lions of  tiny  particles  into  a 
wear-defying  mass. 

But  what's  in  the  tire  counts 


most.  New  rubber  only,  of 
the  highest  grade,  is  used. 
No  shoddy  ever  finds  its  way 
into  S  -Vs.  Minerals  are  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  proper 
toughness,  but  in  this  tire 
there  is  more  rubber  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mineral  than 
in  others. 

These  are  the  final  reasons 
for  S-V  superiority.  They 
account  for  S  -V's  marvelous 
performance — mileages  up  to 
20,000  on  country  routes  and 
40,000  in  strenuous  city 
service. 

They  tell  why  one  truck 
tire  is  better  than  others. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co. 
Akron.  Ohio 
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Keds 


Supreme  Style  and  Comfort 
in  Family  Footwear 

YOU  can  wear  Keds  for  work  or 
play  with  the  most  restful  com- 
fort and  perfect  good  taste.  The 
uppers  are  of  porous,  air-circulating 
canvas  of  a  specially  woven,  fine 
grade;  the  soles  are  of  bouncy  rubber 
with  rubber  heels  in  various  heights. 
For  dress  or  rest,  Keds  are  particu- 
larly fitting  for  the  feminine  foot. 
Refined  lines,  superb  styles,  dainti- 
ness, gracefulness — all  abound  in 
Keds.  For  walking,  playing  or 
house  wear,  they  are  supremely  com- 
fortable. Dress  the  children  in  Keds 
for  health  and  comfort.  They  like 
the  noiseless  tread,  the  springiness 
and  foot  freedom  of  Keds. 

Cost  considered,  Keds  outwear  any 
other  footwear  yet  devised.  Keds  are 
made  for  every  member  of  the  family 
in  many  shapes  and  styles — there  are 
Keds  for  every  fancy.  You  can  buy 
Keds  in  three  grades.  Each  grade  car- 
ries with  it  the  reputation  of  the  largest 
rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world 


iously  at  the  foolish  little  folks.    Yet  these 
boys  and   girls   have   grown   up   and    the 
warning  of  their  child  voices  has  become 
a    "mighty    torrent    of    awakened    public 
opinion  which  has   swept   the   dram-shop 
from    two-thirds    of    the    United    States," 
and    has    even    "awakened    the    United 
States  Supreme  Court  to  the  wisdom  of 
handing  down  judicial  decisions  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times."     Prohibition 
is  the  "greatest  asset  of  Kansas,"  remarks 
the  Concordia   Blade-Empire,   which   tells 
us  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
economic  benefits  it  has  brought   to   the 
State,  while  the  moral  gain  is  incalculable. 
The  Lindsborg  Neivs  claims  that  one  of  the 
results  of  prohibition  in  Kansas  has  been 
that  no  State  in  the  Union  has  been  so 
vilified  by  the  brewery  interests,  for  they 
have  realized  all  along  in  their  losing  fight 
that    the    only    way    to    keep    the    traffic 
going   has   been  "along    the    line    of   dis- 
illusionment." 

NORTH  DAKOTA    (1890) 

In  North  Dakota,  we  are  reminded  by 
the  Grand  Forks  Herald,  the  State  as  such 
has  had  no  experience  with  the  legalized 
sale  of  liquor  as  a  beverage,  because  the 
prohibition  clause  in  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  with  the  Constitution  itself 
when  the  State  was  created  in  1889.  The 
Herald  believes  prohibition  has  been  a  suc- 
cess in  North  Dakota  in  that  it  has  mate- 
rially diminished  the  use  of  intoxicants  and 
the  resultant  evils.    But  this  journal  adds: 

"The  experience  of  North  Dakota  is 
not  a  safe  guide  for  another  State  unless 
the  conditions  in  the  two  States  are 
similar.  North  Dakota  is  an  agricultural 
State,  with  no  large  cities  and  no  large 
groups  of  factory  employees.  Except  in 
the  harvest  months,  when  thousands  of 
transient  laborers  from  other  States  are 
here  for  a  few  weeks,  its  population  has 
the  permanency  which  agriculture  creates, 
both  in  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts." 

The  Bismarck  Tribune  speaks  of  the  two 
degrees  of  prohibition — that  in  States  that 
are  "moist"  and  that  in  States  "bone- 
dry."  North  Dakota  comes  under  the 
"moist"  classification  because  liquor  can 
be  shipped  into  the  State  in  unlimited 
amounts  for  private  use.  Consequently, 
prohibition  "does  not  prohibit  the  con- 
sumption, but  merely  prevents  the  public 
sale  of  liquor."  Yet  so  deep  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  success  of  prohibition  that 
the  legislature  is  considering  the  passage  of 
a  "bone-dry"  law  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Webb-Kenyon  decision  and 
"place  a  lid  upon  North  Dakota  of  the  air- 
tight variety." 

The  Jamestown  Capital  reminds  us 
that  every  time  the  people  of  the  State 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  prohibition  they  "overwhelm- 
ingly strengthen  the  law,"  which  is  a 
financial  success  that  has  been  worth 
millions  to  the  people  of  the  State.    Merely 
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as  a  business  proposition,  therefore,  they 
do   not   want   anything   to    do   with    the 
liquor  business.     Prohibition  is  a  "dead" 
issue  in  North  Dakota  because    "it  is  a 
success,"  observes  the  Fargo  Courier  News, 
which  credits  this  verdict  to  the  people  of 
the  State,  who  undoubtedly  do  not  believe 
in   the    manufacture   and   sale   of  intoxi- 
cants.   We  are  told  further  that  antiprohi- 
bition  sentiment   is   losing  ground  rather 
than  gaining,  with  the  result  that  enforce- 
ment makes  constant  progress,  and  in  this 
respect   the   North   Dakota   of   to-day   is 
"not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  ten  or 
even  fifteen  years  ago."    The  answer  to  the 
question  whether  prohibition  is  a  success, 
says  the  Minot  News,  is  that  "with  officials 
who  do  their  duty  the  effects  are  a  reduc- 
tion of    liquor   selling  from  marble-front 
and  beveled-glass  interior  locations  on  the 
best  business  corners  to  hidden  places  iu 
stables,   and    low    dives,  and    nauseating 
places  to  which  access  must  be  had  by 
stealth  and  where  the  social  element  of 
drinking  must  be  eliminated  because  no 
customer  dare  linger  lest  he  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  the  law."     Rigid  enforcement 
of  prohibition  laws  must  not  be  expected 
immediately  upon  their  adoption  in  any 
State,  for  "public  sentiment  must  be  built 
up  to  the  level  of  these  laws  before  they 
can  be  enforced  in  letter." 

State  prohibition  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  observes  the  Hastings  Times, 
but  only  one  of  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  to  end  the  evils  of  the  liquor-traffic. 
It  has  put  a  very  effective  tho  short-range 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
law,  but  "it  seems  we  need  the  added 
defense  of  a  national  prohibition  law  to 
make  our  victory  complete  and  our  homes 
secure."  The  Cooperalors'  Herald,  official 
organ  of  the  North  Dakota  Society  of 
Equity  and  the  Cooperative  Marketing 
Movement,  believes  that  no  one  who 
reads  the  signs  of  the  times  aright  can 
doubt  that  shortly  nation-wide  prohibition 
will  prevail  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
North  Dakota,  after  nearly  thirty  years 
of  prohibition  there,  sentiment  is  more 
strongly  for  it  than  ever  before. 

The  White  Ribbon  Bulletin  (Fargo) 
rejoices  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  will  enable 
North  Dakota  to  pass  more  stringent  laws 
in  regard  to  liquor  than  the  State  Con- 
stitution contained,  and  reminds  us  that 
in  the  fall  elections,  when  the  sentiment  of 
the  voters  was  tested,  a  bootlegging  refer- 
endum measure  was  decided  emphatically 
for  the  "drys."  This  journal  remarks  also 
that  North  Dakota  regards  prohibition  as 
one  of  her  greatest  assets  and  recommends 
to  all  the  world  her  slogan  "Prohibition, 
Prosperity,  and  Progress." 

GEORGIA    (1908) 

Georgia  is  a  striking  example  of  pro- 
gressive prohibition.     It  has  been  more  or 


Sce^mincf 
Motorin 


THE  SAME  confidence— the  same  peace  of  mind — 
that  you  enjoy  when  you  know  that  your  engine 
will  take  you  through  "thick  and  thin"  without  a  falter, 
now  can  be  extended  to  include  tires. 
The  possibility  of  punctures  has  always  haunted  the 
motorist.  Just  when  you  cannot  afford  the  delay,  the 
muss,  or  the  effort,  your  tires  are  liable  to  pick  up  a 
tack,  a  screw,  or  a  nail,  and  "let  you  down."  But  you 
can  prevent  this  by  using 


Crew  Levick 


Attested  by  Automobile  Club  of  America  as  a  Satisfactory  Product. 
This  new  product  will  free  you  from  the  inconvenience  of 
punctures.  It  is  backed  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  con- 
cerns in  the  oil  industry.  While  it  will  not  prevent  blowouts 
or  make  old  tires  new,  it  will  seal  punctures  likely  to  be  made 
by  the  innumerable  nails,  tacks,  pieces  of  wire,  etc.,  that  dot 
the  streets  and  roads  of  the  country.  With  TIRE  SEAL  in 
your  tubes,  the  "unwary  tack"  no  longer  need  worry  you. 
So  that  purchasers  can  prove  Crew  Levick  TIRE  SEAL,  it  is 
packed  in  single  tube  quantities.  Watch  its  performance  in  a 
single  tube,  if  you  prefer,  but  try  it — then  you  will  know  what 
it  really  is  to  have  "Peace  of  Mind"  Motoring 

Any  one  who  can  change  a  tube  can  insert  Crew  Levick  TIRE  SEAL.  The 
contents  of  one  can  is  simply  poured  inside  each  tube,  taking  up  less  than 
5%  of  the  tube  area. 

Prove  to  yourself  the  value  of  Crew  Levick  TIRE  SEAL. 
See  your  dealer   to-day,   or  write  direct  for  literature. 

CREW  LEVICK  COMPANY,  2231-51  Land  Title  Bldg.,Philadelphia,U.  S.  A. 

REFINERIES:  Pennsylvania  Paraffine  Works;  Bessemer  Refining  Co.;  Glade  Oil  Works; 
Seaboard  Oil  Works;    Pembrick  Oil  Co.,  Pa.;  Lawrence  Oil  Co.,  Pa. 

©PRODUCING  COMPANIES:  Muir  Oil  Co.,  Pa.;  Combination  Oil  Co.,  Pa.; 
Warren  Co.,  111.,  Okla. 
BRANCHES:  N.w  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Boston. 
FOREIGN  OFFICES:    London,  England. 


CREW  LEVICK  CO.,  2231-51  Land  Title  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  literature  on  products  checked  above: 


Name 


Address City. 


.State. 
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That  Does  All  Farm  Work 
WITHOUT  HORSES 


WHEN  you  begin  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  whether  for  a 
farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  you  will  need  to  ask 
yourself  before  you  buy.    Here  are  some  of  them: 

—Will  it  CULTIVATE  as  well  as  a  plow?  Will  it  do  ALL  my  farm  work  without  horses?  Will  it  work  on 
plowed  ground  without  packing  the  soil?  Will  it  do  the  work  quicker;  easier;  and  save  on  hired  help?  Is 
it  really  a  ONE-MAN  tractor?  Will  it  handle  as  easy  as  a  team  of  horses,  rather  than  be  too  heavy, 
clumsy,  and  inconvenient?  Do  I  ride  on  the  tool  where  I  can  see  the  work  I  am  doing,  or  will  I  have  to  have 
someone  run  the  tractor  while  I  am  operating  the  farm  implement? 

The   tractor  that  answers  these  and  all  other  farm 
power  problems  most  practically  and  profitably  is  the 
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MOLINE 


ORIGINAL 


[  DISCING  | 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

This  is  the  original  Two-Wheel  Farm  Tractor.  It  pulls 
two  14-in.  plows;  will  disc,  harrow,  plant,  CULTIVATE 
all  hill  and  row  crops,  pull  mower,  binder,  manure 
spreader,  fill  your  silo— and  do  all  belt  work  on  the  average  farm. 
In  fact,  it  will  do  anything  you  can  do  with  horses;  do  it  quicker; 
easier;  and  with  less  hired  help.  It  weighs  only  2,800  lbs. ,  but  all 
its  weight  being  on  its  two  wheels— ell  its  weight  is  traction  weight. 
The  tool  you  hitch  it  to  forms  the  rear  wheels  and  you  do  not  have 
to  pull  around  a  ton  of  needless  weight.  It  will  back  up  with 
tools  attached  easier  than  a  team  will  back.  You  can  turn 
around  in  a  small  space;  get  close  t'o  the  rows  and  the  fences. 

Write  for  Catalog  Folder  and  read  how  farmers  everywhere 
are  solving  the  power  and  hired  help  problems  on  their  farms. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  m»2££m» 

Tho  Moline  Line  includes:    Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters,  Cultivators,  Corn  Binders, 

Grain   Binders,    Grain   Drills,  Harrows,  Hay  Loaders,  Hay  i 

Rakes,  Lime  Spreaders,  Mowers, Manure  Spreaders, Plows  t 

(Chilled  and  Steel),  Scales,  Seeders     Stalk  Cutters, 

Farm  Trucka.    Vehicles, 

Wauons;   also  Stephens 

Six  Automobile*. 


CULTIVATING 


Does  Work  of  Four  Elevator! 


"Profits  are  in  goods  delivered,  not  in  orders,"  says 
John  N.  Willys.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  delays  in  getting 
out  orders  are  due  to  the  use  of  ordinary  freight  eleva- 
tors, which  cannot  be  hurried  and  are  apt  to  be  loaded 
with  goods  going  up  just  when  needed  to  take  some 
down.     Users  write  us  "The 

LOWERATOR 

does  the  work  of  four  elevators."  It  requires  no  power — 
no  elevator  man — gives  continuous  delivery  and  speeds 
up  your  plant. 

Lowerators  are  used  and  endorsed  by  leading  concerns  in 
all  lines.  Cost  little  to  install,  practically  nothing  to 
operate.  Write  and  find  out  how  little  it  will  cost  to 
install  one  of  these  efficient,  economical,  time-  and  labor- 
saving  machines  in  your  factory  or  warehouse. 

LOWERATOR  CO.,  246  W.  23rd  Street,  N.  Y. 


less  "dry"  since  1908,  we  are  told,  but  on 
May  1,  1916,  a  new  law  took  effect  which 
provided  for  restricted  individual  ship- 
ments of  liquor  into  the  State  from  outside. 
Less  than  a  year  passes  and  the  legislature 
enacts  a  "bone-dry"  law,  which  becomes 
operative  July  1,  1917,  and  excludes  liquor 
except  for  medicinal,  mechanical,  or  sacra- 
mental purposes  under  rigid  restrictions. 
The  following  comments  refer  to  the 
workings  of  prohibition  under  the  present, 
or  1916,  law,  whose  defective  feature  is 
indicated  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
when  it  says: 

"During  last  May — the  first  month  of 
the  law's  operation — the  individual  liquor 
shipments  to  Atlanta  totaled  about  5,000. 
The  police  court  was  practically  put  out  of 
business.  Petty  cases  of  '  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly,' numbering  usually  from  150  to 
200  each  Monday  morning,  and  largely  in- 
volving only  negroes,  dropt  to  a  negligi- 
ble quantity.  Prohibition  was  'working' 
handsomely. 

"Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  idea  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  a  certain  element  of  the 
people,  the  negroes  especially,  that  the 
United  States  Government  would  protect 
them,  and  that  under  Federal  protection 
and  aid  they  could  get  all  the  liquor 
desired.  Thenceforth,  month  by  month, 
the  number  of  liquor  shipments  to  Atlanta 
increased  steadily  every  month,  until  it 
reached,  last  December,  the  stupendous 
total  of  more  than  65,000  packages!  And 
the  striking  thing  about  it  was  that  the 
cases  of  'drunk  and  disorderly'  in  the  po- 
lice court  increased  correspondingly  and  in 
exact  ratio. 

"The  express  company  had  to  establish 
a  new  depot  in  the  city  for  the  handling  of 
liquor  shipments  exclusively,  and  in  this 
depot  are  five  windows  through  which 
deliveries  are  made  —  four  for  negroes 
only,  and  one  for  whites! — showing  the 
proportion  of  patronage!" 

The  editor  of  The  Iron  Tradesman 
(Atlanta)  writes  that  he  has  been  a  prohi- 
bitionist all  his  life  but  "never  expected 
it  to  bring  the  millennium."  Yet  pro- 
hibition has  done  a  great  deal  in  Georgia, 
for  the  more  thoughtful  moderate  drinkers 
are  rapidly  becoming  total  abstainers. 
The  men  who  make  "blind  tigers  "  possible, 
and  who  bring  in  packages  by  express, 
are  ''mostly  the  more  ignorant,  and  those 
least  able  to  stand  the  drain  on  their 
resources." 

In  Savannah,  assuredly,  the  effect  of 
prohibition  has  been  for  good,  according  to 
The  Press  of  that  city,  which  tells  us  that 
most  of  the  stores  used  in  the  past  for  the 
sale  of  whisky  and  beer  are  now  employed 
for  other  purposes.  Women  and  children 
are  getting  more  of  the  money  made  by 
the  bread-winner  of  the  family,  and  "the 
Saturday  night  cash,  which  formerly  went 
to  the  gin-mill,  now  goes  to  the  grocery 
man  or  the  shoe  man."  The  saloon  has 
gone  from  Savannah  and  Georgia  for- 
ever, according  to  this  journal,  which  tells 
us  that  "men  who  work  other  men  say 
that  prohibition  has  brought  prosperity  to 
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Driving  Power  on  All  Four 

— pulling  traction  front  and  rear — every  wheel  a  driving  wheel! 
This  four-wheel-drive  principle  as  correctly  applied,  is  responsible 

for  the  amazing  performance,  absolute  de- 
extreme  economy  of 


THr**"1!  pendability  and  extrei 
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Not  only  will  the  F-W-D  perform  any  task  that  any  other  truck  built  will 
perform  on  ordinary  roads  or  pavement — and  at  somewhat  less  operating 
cost,  but  also  it  will  do  many  things  over  practically  impassable  roads,  or 
no  road  at  all — through  mud  and  sand,'  gravel  and  broken  stone,  that  no 
other  truck  could  possibly  achieve. 

National  Governments  Own  $10,000,000.00 
Worth  ofF-  W-D  3-tonTrucks  and  Are  Buying 
More  at  the  Rate  of  $700,000.00  a  Month. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "How  F-W-D  Made  Good" 

Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company 

Department  V  Clintonville,  Wisconsin 
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It's  the  Stropped  blade 
that  gives  the  perfect  shave 


You  men  who  find  shaving  just  one 
d — ull  blade  after  another  should 
try  the  AutoStrop  Razor.  An 
AutoStrop  Razor  blade  always 
has  a  keen  edge — because  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  sharpens  it — 
sharpens  it  without  taking  out 
the  blade  or  taking  the  razor  apart 
—sharpens  it  in  less  time  than  it 


takes   to    change    blades    in    the 
razor  you  are  using. 

This  means  more  than  a  saving 
in  blades.  It  means  a  saving  in 
time  and  most  of  all  it  means  a 
better,  cooler,  cleaner  shave  every 
day.  Do  you  doubt  this  ?  The 
proof  is  easy  and  costs  you 
nothing.     Go  to  your  dealer  and 


Borrow  an  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor 

Pay  nothing— deposit  nothing.  Try  it  30  days.  Then  decide  whether 
you  will  keep  it  or  return  it.  If  you  cannot  borrow  the  AutoStrop 
Razor  on  these  terms,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co. 

345  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y. 

This  offer  is  also  good  in  Canada. 
83  Duke  Street,  Toronto 


AutoStrop 
Safety  Razor 


"If  I  Were  Twenty-one  Again" 

Read  what  Dr.  JAMES  L.  GORDON,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  to  say  on  this  subject 
in  THE  HOMILETIC   REVIEW  for  June. 
30   cents   a    copy— $3.00   a   year. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York 


TENNIS  PLAYERS 


Perfect  Your  Game 

by  studying  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Modern  Tennis  by  P.  A.  Vaile  the 
International  Tennis  Authority.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  every  branch  of  the  game— all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles,  etc.,  etc. 
With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page  photograph-plates 
of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  Wilding,  etc  in 
action.  Cloth  bound,  12.00:  by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  home  wnere  education  and  culture  ate  truly  esteemed. 
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Don't  Experiment 

\  with 

!  Water  Supplu  Sustems 


.  water  supply  system  is  an  invest- 

<"    i«ent   for  a  lifetime.    Don't  experiment 

„  T*     "    ,,  1witn  inferior  systems.  Your  country  home 

can  have  all  the  conveniences  of  the  finest  city  residence 

—electric  light,  sewage  disposal— with  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

Enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  over  22,000 
satisfied  users.  Write 
for  Free  Bulletin  tell- 
ing about  Kewanee 
Special  Features. 

Kewanee  Private 
Utilities  Co. 

404  Franklin  Stroet 
Kewanee,  III. 


many    families    that    knew    only    poverty 
before." 

The  Macon  Telegraph  is  a  stout  sup- 
porter of  the  "bone-dry"  law  because 
tinder  the  191tJ  law  the  individual  might 
have  shipped  to  him  two  quarts  of  whisky, 
or  a  gallon  of  wine,  or  five  gallons  of  beer, 
per  month.  He  can  not  get  them  all  in  one 
month,  but  must  make  a  choice.  While 
Georgia  has  had  prohibition  "of  a  sort" 
since  1907,  it  has  never  been  effective  except 
under  the  present  statute.  But  this  two- 
quart  law,  according  to  The  Telegraph,  has 
already  established  itself  as  "an  essen- 
tially vicious  and  evil  thing."  We  are  told 
that  numerous  small  incorporated  towns 
have  joined  with  the  express  companies 
to  implore  the  Railroad  Commission  to 
abolish  the  local  express  -  office  because 
"under  the  two-quart  law  drinking  among 
negroes  and  irresponsible  whites  has 
reached  a  volume  that  was  not  even 
dreamed  of  during  the  old  open-sale  days 
in  Georgia." 

The  Athens  Herald  claims  that,  notwith- 
standing the  liberty  posses't  by  the  drinking 
element  of  securing  alcoholic  beverages  in 
limited     quantities     from     other     States, 
progress  toward  absolute  prohibition  has 
been    steady,  and   it   predicted  what  has 
come  to  pass,  namely,  that  Georgia  would 
soon   be   in    the   "bone-dry"    class.     The 
Rome  Tribune-Herald  says  that  Georgia's 
prohibition   laws   in   the   past   have   been 
ineffective     because    of    the     importation 
of    alcoholic  beverages    from  the  outside 
and  because  of  the  "blind  tigers,"  which 
furnish  a  quality  of  intoxicants  "not  only 
inferior,  but  in  many  cases  rank    poison." 
The   Americus    Times    Recorder    contends 
that  every  prohibition  law  which  Georgia 
has  had  has   bettered   conditions,    "from 
,  the  early  days  when  liquor  was  sold  at 
every  crossroads."     The  Cordele  Dispatch 
says  Georgia  has  now  no   killings,   no  ac- 
cidents, no  mishaps  due  to  excessive  drink. 
It  still  has  them,  but  not  nearly  so  many, 
and  while  a  far  larger  quantity  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  being  shipped  into  the  State 
than  was  foreseen,  far  less  is  used  than  in 
the  days  of  the  open  saloon.    Now  the  won- 
der is  what  will  happen  when  the  shipments 
are  excluded.     It  looks  on  the  surface  as 
if  the  drink  question  would  be  solved  then, 
but  this   is    not   true,    according    to    The 
Dispatch,  which  adds: 

"The  drink  habit  is  not  going  by  en- 
forcement until  more  people  believe  it 
is  wrong  to  drink.  It  dies  faster  through 
sincere  work  of  uplift,  education,  re- 
finement, and  culture.  So  long  as  a  fairly 
large  number  of  individual  citizens  want 
it,  liquor  will  continue  to  come  to  Georgia. 
If  those  who  want  prohibition  are  in  the 
majority  (and  we  believe  they  are), 
individual  self-respect  among  those  who 
still  drink  should  be  sought.  With  that 
element  enforced  temperance  does  not 
fit  at  all.  The  'auto  route'  promises  to 
become  popular  with  the  'tiger'  operator 
after  legal  shipments  are  excluded." 

•  — 
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Power  that  Tugs! 

A  truck  must  go  where  the  load  is.  That  means 
gutted  roads,  mud  holes,  ditches,  sand — work  that 
would  break  the  heart  of  a  pleasure  car  engine.  Mr. 
Koehler  has  produced  an  over-head  valve  motor  with 
the  stamina,  endurance  and  brute  strength  to  tug  a.  ton 
and  a  quarter  up,  through  or  over  any  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  where  four  wheels  can  find  traction. 
It's  a  motor  that  never  whimpers  under  punishment. 
It's  in  there  to  do  a  day's  work  and  earn  its  gas. 
It  hums  along  on  the  level  as  smoothly  as  any 
pleasure  car  but  when  the  real  load  comes  it 
just  leans  against  the  collar  and  tugs! 

Every  ounce — every  cubic  inch  of  a  Koehler  Truck  is 
built  to  stay  with  this  great  motor.     In  short — here  is 
a  truck  so  powerfully  engined,  so  ruggedly  and  scien- 
tifically built,  so  generous  in  steel   sinews   and   weight 
of   metal  that  it  will  endure 
many    years    of    rough-and- 
ready,    racking,    straining, 
jolting  nvork.    It's  the  lowest 
priced,    by    several    hundred 
dollars,  of  any  truck  on  the 
market  of  equal  performance. 
It   will   do    more    work   per 
dollar  of  up  keep   cost.     It 
charges   off   less    for    depre- 
ciation.    It  is  the  final  answer 
of  the  trucking  problem — in 
the  city  or  on  the  farm. 


Chassis, 


mm 


Ask  for  all  the  facts.  Our 
catalog  explains  the  Koehler 
technically.  It  tells  how  the 
Koehler  over-head  valve 
motor  creates  its  flexible, 
tremendous  power.  This 
catalog  will  save  you  several 
hundred  dollars  and  lead  you 
to  the  squarest,  most  econom- 
ical and  enduring  truck  that 
has  yet  been  produced. 

H.  J.  Koehler 
Motors  Corporation 

157  Ogden  Street 

Newark 

New  Jersey 


m 
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PECIFICATIONS 
FourCyl 
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Cost  Fin-Head 


Radiator 
|  1  Wl29-inch  WheelBas 
W  r^Setectjve  Sliding 
Transmission, 

OVERHEAD  VALVES 
TORBENSEM  INTERNAL 
GEAR    REAR  AXLE 


/ 

/  H.  J.  Koehler 

Motors; 
Corpora  tiejn 

Send  me  yourCata- 
on     Koehler 
Trucks. 


City  and  State. 
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77?e  On/y  Light  Delivery  Car 

with  the  Counterbalanced 

Crankshaft  Motor 

The  RUSH  was  the  first  light  truck  with 
electric  starting  and  lighting.  It  was  the 
first  to  build  a  rear  axle  especially  designed 
for  half  ton  work.  It  was  the  first  to  fur- 
nish shock  absorbers  as  standard  equip- 
ment. It  was  the  first  to  have  a  flexible 
frame  and  fine  steel  spring  suspension.  It 
was  the  first  to  adopt  the  dry  plate  clutch 
and  ample  cooling — the  first  light  commer- 
cial car  built  that  stood  up  to  the  gruelling 
test  of  time. 

And  now  the  Counterbalanced 
Crankshaft 

30%  More  Power— 100%  More  Flexi- 
bility—The Practical  Elimination  of 
Vibration 

Counterbalanced  crankshaft  absorbs  vibra- 
tion by  its  own  momentum.  Think  what 
that  means  in  a  delivery  car  that  carries  yi 
ton  of  fragile  dead  weight !  The  average 
motor  must  resist  a  full  ton  of  unbalanced 
power,  uncontrolled  distortion  tearing  and 
grinding  at  every  moving  part. 

The  counterbalanced  crankshaft  eliminates  this 
racking  vibration,  reduces  friction  to  a  minimum — 
delivers  steady,  velvety  power  all  the  time.  It  does 
the  same  job  in  a  gas  engine  that  the  counterbal- 
ancing weight  on  the  drive  wheel  does  for  a  loco- 
motive— steadies  every  power  impulse,  does  away 
with  all  jerking. 

It  remained  for  RUSH  engineers  to  adopt  this  mi- 
raculous power  principle  in  the  new  RUSH  motor, 
doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  multi-cylinders 
and  overlapping  power  impulses. 

You  can  throttle  the  RUSH  down  to  three  miles  an 
hour  on  high  in  traffic  or  you  can  take  the  worst 
hill  with  never  a  knock  or  a  jerk.  You  have  stu- 
pendous power  hooked  up  with  silken  flexibility. 
You  have  prolonged  life  and  marvelous  economy  in 
gas  and  oil  consumption. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Delivery  Economy." 


MARKET  HOUSEjlT 
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Body 

$870 
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Panel 
Body 

$870 


Express 
Body 

$845 


Panel 
Body 

$870 


"The  Most  for  the  Money  in  America" 


RUSH    MOTOR    TRUCK    CO.,  Philadelphia 
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The  Waycross  Journal-Herald  says  that 
fn  its  observation  the  present  Georgia 
"dry"  laws  are  more  generally  accepted 
as  being  successful  "than  any  similar 
laws  that  this  State  or  any  other  State 
has  ever  had."  It  claims  even  that 
thousands  of  so-called  local  optionists  in 
Georgia  have  been  so  imprest  that  they  are 
openly  advocating  laws  so  rigid  that 
liquor  "can  neither  be  advertised,  sold, 
nor  shipped"  into  the  State. 

The  Lagrange  Reporter  notes  the  state- 
ment of  a  contemporary  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  spending  about  $7,000,000 
yearly  for  whisky  and  its  comment  that 
this  "doesn't  sound  much  like  prohi- 
bition." But  The  Reporter  retorts  that  "to 
the  man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  as 
many  quarts  as  he  craved,  we  imagine  two 
quarts  per  month  seems  pretty  much  like 
prohibition." 

OKLAHOMA   (1908) 

In  Oklahoma  the  Tulsa  World  believes 
that  prohibition  has  not  only  "fallen  far 
short  of  its  good  intent,"  but  has  "abso- 
lutely created  new  and  more  puzzling 
problems  in  the  stead  of  those  it  hoped  to 
solve."  The  only  triumph  prohibitionists 
can  claim,  we  are  told,  is  the  abolition 
of  the  licensed  saloon,  which  had  become 
so  great  an  evil  that  even  those  who  would 
tolerate  moderate  indulgence  were  tired  of 
it.  The  saloon  is  gone  and  instead  we  have 
the  "blind  tiger  "  and  the  bootlegger,  "two 
of  the  most  detestable  and  thoroughly  bad 
institutions  the  world  has  ever  seen."  The 
irony  of  the  new  condition  is  that  the  new 
evils  are  not  amenable  to  regulation,  are 
outlaws  from  start  to  finish,  yet  because 
of  popular  demand  they  remain  and 
flourish  "in  spite  of  police  activity  and 
religious  crusades." 

The  Hugo  Husonian  notes  that  the 
query  about  prohibition  in  Oklahoma 
"comes  from  way  down  East,"  which 
makes  it  necessary  first  of  all  to  ex- 
plain that  citizens  of  Hugo,  because  the 
city's  location  is  in  what  was  once  Indian 
Territory,  have  never  known  what  it  is  to 
"walk  up  to  a  bar  in  their  home  town  and 
request  the  gentleman  in  white  to  'draw 
two."  Prior  to  the  days  of  Statehood, 
this  journal  says  emphatically,  prohibition 
was  certainly  not  a  success  and  since  then 
the  State  has  been  "dry"  in  varying 
degrees — "varying"  because  of  the  biennial 
change  of  law-enforcement  officers. 

The  Bar  ties  ville  Enterprise  says:  "  'Thou 
shalt  not '  never  stopt  a  crime,  but  '  Thou 
shalt  not '  plus  education  will  eventually 
reduce  the  liquor-traffic  in  eastern  Okla- 
homa to  the  minimum." 

The  Vinita  Leader  is  much  more  opti- 
mistic than  some  of  the  foregoing 
papers,  and  its  editor  writes  that  "every 
time  the  State  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion the  majority  favoring  prohibition  in- 
creases," for  Oklahoma  is  dry  "for  keeps." 
Again   we  hear  from  the  Ada  News  that 


The  New  1917 

AUTOMOBILE  BLUE  BOOK 

Opens  Up  aNewWbrld 


Four  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  best  motor  roads 

in  the  country  have  been  charted  and  described  for  you  in  detail  in  the  New  191 7 
Automobile  Blue  Book,  for  sixteen  years  the  standard  road  guide  of  America. 

The  open  country  is  calling.  It's  good  to  be  out-of-doors  and  in  the  car.  The 
Automobile  Blue  Book  will  take  you  to  new  places  which  the  crowd  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered. It  will  unfold  a  new  world  to  you,  right  near  your  home  or  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  tell  you  of  fine  roads,  beautiful  spots,  quaint  places  that  you 
never  knew  existed.  On  every  trip — whether  it's  only  an  hour's  run  or  one  covering 
several  months — it  will  guide  you  every  mile  of  the  way — in  comfort  and  with  confi- 
dence and  safety. 


Roads   tne  kest  roads  plainly   marked,  giving 
their  construction  and  character  and  the 
district    they    traverse    with     complete    running 
directions,  turns  and  landmarks. 

MaDS    dozens   of    them,   States,    districts    and 
^       routes,    also   pilot    maps   to   guide   you 
through  cities. 

MileaSTeS  not    on'v    distances    between    main 
&         points,  but  between  every  turn  and 
landmark  en  route. 

Motor  LaWS  for  every  state  including  speed 
and  traffic  regulations. 


Hotels      and    tnat  w^1'  g've   you  g°°d  service 
fy  and   accommodations  with  par- 

KeStaurantS     ticular   attention   to  Blue  Book 
Tourists. 

CrarageS     and     where  you  will    obtain  quick 
Repair  Shops    and  satisfactory  service. 

Boats  and  Ferries  ™th  fulJ  schedule  of  sail- 
ings and  automobile  rates. 

Points    of    landmarks,    scenic    or   historic,   all 
•  pointed  out   and   described    in   the 

Interest        running  directions  for  every  route. 


Free  membership  in  the  Blue  Book  Touring  Club,  with  valuable  privileges  and  free  personal  touring 
service,  with  every  copy  of  the  new  1917  Automobile  Blue  Book. 

Every  volume  averages  1000  pages,  printed  clearly  on  a  good  quality  of  India  paper,  with  hundreds 
of  maps  and  illustrations,  bound  in  genuine  Royal  Blue  limp  leather,  stamped  in  gold. 

Drive  in  comfort  on  good  roads  and  save  money  in  gasoline,  tires,  wear  and  tear  on  your  car.  The 
New  1917  Automobile  Blue  Book  will  make  you  independent  of  signs  or  passers  by. 

Last   year's    edition   was    oversold    by    thousands    of  volumes. 
Make  sure  of  yours  by  ordering  today.      Price  $j.oo  per  volume. 

From  anywhere  to  everywhere  there  is  a  Blue  Book  to  guide  your  way — 

one  for  every  section 

Iowa,    111. 


Vol.  1 — New  York  State  and 
adjacent  Canada. 

Vol.  2 — New  England  and  Mari- 
time Provinces. 

Vol.  3— N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md., 
D.  C.  and  W.  Va. 

Vol.  4 — Mich.,  Ind.,Ohio  and  Ky. 


Vol.  5 — Minn.,    Wis., 

and  Mo. 
Vol.  6 — The  Southeastern  States. 
Vol.  7 — Mont.,    Wyo.,   Colo., 

N.  M.,   Texas,   No.   and 

So.  Dakota,  Neb.,  Kan., 

Okla.  and  La. 


Vol.  8 — Pacific  Coast  States. 
Vol.A — New  York  Metropolitan 

ISO  round  trips  within  a 

100  mile  radius. 
Vol.C — Chicago   Metropolitan 

ISO  round  trips  within  a 

100  mile  radius. 


How  to  get  theNewl917Blue  Book 

At  bookstores,  department  stores,  auto  supply  stores,  the 
better  class  garages  and  hotel  news-stands.  If  there  is  no 
dealer  near  you  or  you  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  copv, 
pin  remittance  to  this  coupon  and  mail  it  direct  to  us.  We 
will  see  that  you  are  promptly  supplied,  delivery  prepaid. 

Enclosed  please  find$ ,  for  which  send  me  Volume. 

»Jame 

Address 

L.  D. — I 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book  Publishing  Co. 
243  West  39th  St..NewYork  City 

900  SaMichigan  Ave  ,C  hica£o  Pacific  Bldg..  San  Francisco 


Kill 
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Licensed  Under  Cook  Patents,  Which  Are  Basic  and  Dominating 


REDDEN  TRUCK- MAKER 
$350  AND  A  FORD  (ID  - 


Merchants,  manufacturers,  farm- 
ers— you  need  this  big,  sturdy 
money -saver.  It  does  four  times 
the  work  of  horses  at  one-half  the 
cost  of  ordinary  trucks. 

What  Is  the  Redden? 

The  Redden  Truck- Maker  converts  your  pleasure 
car  chassis  into  an  efficient,  guaranteed  1  -ton  truck. 
It  slides  over  and  bolts  through  the  Ford  frame, 
reinforcing  it  and  transferring  the  load  to  the  truck 
frame,  wheels  and  axle. 

The  Ford  rear  axle  becomes  a  jackshaft.  The 
powerful  Ford  motor,  geared  down,  fits  heavy  duty 
perfectly.  Front  axle  and  parts  have  less  strain 
than  in  pleasure  car  service.  The  truck  wheels 
and  axle  carry  90  per  cent  of  the  load  and  a  body 
with  9  or  1 0  feet  of  loading  space. 

Wherever  a  Redden  Truck-Maker  replaces  horses 
it  stamps  out  hauling  waste  and  adds  speed,  range  and 
efficiency  to  cartage  service.  The  saving  is  particu- 
larly great  at  the  present  prices  of  hay  and  corn. 

A  Superior  Truck-Maker 

The  Redden  Truck-Maker  is  the  only  attachment 
with  a  channel  steel  frame  which  laps  solidly  over 
the  Ford  frame,  reinforcing  it  throughout  and  avoid- 
ing all  weaving  and  twisting  of  body. 

It  has  larger  wheels,  heavier  springs  and  spring 
hangers,  heavier  axle,  hub  flanges,  radius  rods  and 
sprockets — stronger  at  every  single  point  where 
strain  can  come.  The  tires,  for  instance,  are  34  x  33^ 
inches— ample  and  all-sufficient. 


Many  parts  of  the  Redden  Truck-Maker  equal 
those  used  on  trucks  costing  five  times  as  much. 

Extra  Value— at  No  Greater  Price 

Strong  financial  interests  connected  with  the 
Redden  Motor  Truck  Company  operate  rolling 
mills,  forge,  gear  and  axle  plants.  The  Redden 
Truck-Maker  is  essentially  manufactured  in  these 
plants  and  not  assembled. 

So  all  of  the  large  profits,  which  are  paid  to  parts- 
makers  when  an  assembled  truck  is  built,  are  saved 
on  the  Redden  Truck-Maker  and  put  back  into  extra 
strength  and  into  exclusive  features  which  in- 
sures greater  service. 

Thus  the  Redden,  though  better,  nevertheless  is 
sold  at  the  standard  low  price,  $350,  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Let  the  Redden  Truck-Maker 
Save  for  You 

Thousands  of  Redden  Truck-Makers  in  use  the 
world  over  prove  that  their  extra  quality  is  a  great 
money  saver. 

Users  claim  they  can't  wear  out.  Upkeep  and 
operation  expense  average  half  that  of  the  ordinary 
ton  truck. 

Why  not  share  in  this  cost-reducing  efficiency  ? 

Figure  your  horse  cost.  Compare  it  with  the 
cost  of  operating  the  Redden  Truck-Maker.  See 
how  much  money  you  will  save  while  increasing 
your  business  and  profits.  Save  money — modern- 
ize your  business. 

REDDEN  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory:    Jackson,  Michigan 
Sales  Offices:   1440  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 
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MAKES  A  GUARANTEED 
ONE -TON  TRUCK 


Backed  by  Large  Resources 

With  motor  trucks,  more  than  any  other  type  of 
vehicle,  the  resources  of  the  maker  are  of  vast 
importance. 

We  offer  an  attachment  so  good  that  it  needs  no 
guarantee — yet  backed  by  our  great  financial 
responsibility. 

By  permission  we  refer  you  to  these  banks: 

Liberty  National  Bank,  New  York 
Union  National  Bank,  Jackson,  Mich, 
Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank,  Chicago 
Drovers'  National  Bank,  Chicago 
First  National  Bank,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  extra  strong,  oversize  parts  throughout  the  Red- 
den Truck-Maker  were  designed  and  built  to  give  the 
user  the  sturdiest  truck-maker  on  the  market  and  to  give 
the  dealer  a  product  he  could  honestly  recommend. 

The  illustration  gives  some  idea  of  the  superior  strength 
of  the  Redden  Truck-Maker.  But  you  should  see  it  and 
note  its  massive  strength  and  sturdiness. 


If  no  dealer  has  yet  been  appointed  in  your  town  to 
sell  Redden  Truck-Makers,  write  us  direct. 

REDDEN  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 

Factory:    Jackson,  Michigan 
Sales  Offices:     1440  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago 

TO  DEALERS: 

The  Redden  Truck-Maker  is  in  demand  in  all  kinds 
of  business  — for  merchant,  manufacturer,  farmer. 
We  want  live  dealers  in  all  open  territory.  Write 
or  wire  for  money-making  proposition. 


F.  O.  B. 

Factory 


A  truck-maker  with  five  brakes.  One  with  big, 
powerful  service  brakes  operating  on  jackshaft — 
in  addition  to  large  enclosed  emergency  brakes  on 
rear  truck  axle. 

A  truck-maker  should  have  a  service  brake 
built  to  hold  a  truck. 


When  YOU  buy  the  Redden 
it  has  a  Cook  License  Plate  at- 
tached. This  is  your  final  assur- 
ance of  strength  and  quality. 
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PAINT  is  to  wood  what  armor-plate  is  to  a 
battleship.  Paint  resists  weather  and  decay 
just  as  armor  resists  shot  and  shell. 

Good  paint  is  made  from  a  combination  of 
metals,  just  as  good  armor-plate  is.  Steel  alone 
will  not  make  good  armor.  You  must  add 
nickel.  A  combination  of  lead  and  zinc  makes 
the  best  paint. 


New  Jersey 

zinc 


in  paint 


makes  paint  stronger,  tougher,  more  elastic,  and  more 
durable.  Zinc  and  lead  combined  sink  into  the  wood 
deeper  than  lead  alone.  Zinc  produces  a  paint  film 
that  will  not  crack,  crumble,  peel  or  blister.  Zinc 
improves  the  appearance  of  paint  and  gives  it  a  finer, 
smoother  finish.  Zinc,  in  a  word,  makes  paint  last 
longer  and  look  better  while  it  lasts. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  sure  of  getting   enough 
Zinc  in  your  paint: — 

If  you  are  going  to  use  a  prepared  paint,  send  for 
our  list  of  reliable  Manufacturers  of  Good  Zinc  Paints. 

If  you  want  your  painter  to  mix  his  own  paints,  send 
for  our  list  of  reliable  Manufacturers  of  Good Zinc-in-Oil . 

If  you  want  to  know  the  best  zinc  mixture  for  any  ordinary 
painting  job,  send  for  our  indexed  booklet,  Zinc-in-Paint. 
It  is  full  of  helpful  information  that  will  interest  any  prop- 
erty owner.      All  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY 

Room  4 16,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
ESTABLISHED  1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,  1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


prohibition  is  a  success  at  least  in  the  south- 
ern pari  of  the  State,  where  this  town  lies 
Tlif  Chickasha  Express  confesses  that  a1 
the  outset,  when  State-wide  prohibition  was 
adopted,  it  gravely  doubted  the  advis- 
ability of  it  altho  this  journal  believed 
liquor  to  be  a  distinct  social  evil  which 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  law. 
Local  option  seemed  the  better  plan,  bul 
after  watching  the  workings  of  the  "dry" 
law  for  about  ten  years  The  Express  is  con- 
vinced that  its  "former  fears  were  un- 
founded and  that  prohibition  by  Stale 
law  offers  the  most  effective  means  of 
combating  the  'red  demon.'"  Former!  \ 
the  worst  enemy  to  prohibition,  according 
to  The  Baptist  Worker  (Granite),  was  the 
Oklahoma  Daily  Oklahoman,  which  it  calls 
the  "leading  publication"  of  the  State. 
But  that  time  is  passed,  and  this  religious 
weekly  is  now  "glad  to  welcome  this 
great  paper  into  the  prohibition  ranks  " 

MISSISSIPPI  (1909) 
In  Mississippi,  where  prohibition  be- 
came effective  in  1909,  the  Meridian  Star 
points  out  that  from  a  movement  to  close 
the  saloon  prohibition  has  grown  into  a 
movement  to  stop  absolutely  the  use  of 
spirituous  and  malt  liquor  by  the  individual. 
Whether  this  can  be  done  by  a  nation-wide 
prohibition  law  is  an  open  question,  ac- 
cording to  this  journal,  which  adds  that 
certainly  it  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt 
that  it  can  not  be  done  by  State  legislation. 
The  editor  of  The  Star  has  lived  in  several 
States  where  prohibition  laws  are  in  force 
and  in  none  of  them,  not  even  in  Kansas, 
was  it  impossible  to  obtain  either  spirituous 
or  malt  liquor,  and  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"When  nation-wide  prohibition  has 
become  a  fact,  as  we  believe  it  will  within 
a  few  years  at  most,  it  need  surprize  no 
one  if,  at  the  outset,  there  will  be  a  notice- 
able indifference  to  its  enforcement,  and 
that  amendments  to  the  law  will  have 
to  be  enacted,  just  as  has  been  done  by 
the  States,  before  public  sentiment  is 
sufficiently  aroused  to  make  its  enforce- 
ment possible." 

The  Grenada  Sentinel  is  firm  in  its  con- 
viction that  prohibition  is  a  success,  for 
those  places  that  once  vote  the  saloon  out 
never  vote  it  back.  Mississippi  would  not 
turn  back  if  she  could  and  she  could 
not    if   she   would.      The  Issue  (Jackson) 

also  recalls  that  under  the  saloon  regime 
"liquor  largely  controlled  politics,"  but 
when  the  saloons  were  driven  out  the 
political  regeneration  of  Mississippi  fol- 
lowed swiftly,  and  "to-day  it  is  the 
cleanest  politically  of  any  State  in  the 
Union." 

The  Clarksdale  Register  says  the  State 
is  to-day  in  the  most  prosperous  era  of  its 
history  and  that  prosperity  was  brought 
about  despite  the  efforts  of  legalized  and 
unlegalized  liquor-traffic.  It  confidently 
expects  that  Mississippi  will  eventually 
become  "bone  dry"  and  "join  the  ever- 
widening  throng  of  white-ribbon  wearers. 
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and  a  FORD 
Chassis 

or  New 


1RUCKMOBILE 

Just  as  the  truck  attachment  is  the  evolution  of  the  truck  idea,  so  the  TRUCKMOBILE 
represents  the  truck  attachment  idea  brought  to  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The 
TRUCKMOBILE  is  scientifically  designed  and  built  by  real  Engineers  and — down  to  the 
smallest  detail — it  meets  every  requirement  to  make  it 


kk 


Biggest  of  them  all 


■** 


Note 


Compare  the  TRUCKMOBILE  with  other  truck  attachments, 
these  big  points  of  superiority — only  a  few  of  many: 
Widest  of  them  all — The  extra  Strongest  of  them  all — Mas- 
width  gives  added  stability  and  sively,  though  simply,  constructed 
sturdiness  and  eliminates  the  side-  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  service 
sway  so  fatal  to  bearings.  under  all   conditions  and  with  the 

Longest  of  them  all — Its  greater  least  expense  for  upkeep  and  repairs, 
wheel-base — 133  inches — permits  a  Simplest  of  them  all— Fewer  parts 
greater  loading  capacity  and  makes  and  less  time  spent  in  attaching  to 
the  TRUCKMOBILE  the  easiest  Ford  chassis.  No  cutting  of  Ford 
steering  of  them  all.  axle  or  rear  housing  necessary. 

Take  it  point  for  point  the  TRUCKMOBILE  stands  out  Biggest  in  Performance, 
Biggest  in  Value,  "Biggest  of  them  alii" 

A   1  ¥1  Ton  Truck   for   Every  Purpose 

No  matter  what  your  needs  the  TRUCKMOBILE  will  fill  them.  Farmers,  grocers, 
lumbermen,  expressmen,  laundrymen,  furniture  dealers,  coal  dealers,  every  man,  will 
find  the  TRUCKMOBILE  the  most  economical,  most  efficient  and  most  reliable 
One  TRUCKMOBILE  will  do  the  work  of  three  single  horse  teams  or  two  double 
horse  teams  —  in  half  the  time  and  at  half  the  expense.  Your  trading  radius  —  and 
consequently  your  profits — will  be  more  than  doubled. 

Commercial  Truckmobile  Co. 

E.  F.  Kirchberger,  Pres. 
Dept.  100,   1720  S.  Michigan  Avenue,   Chicago,   111. 


Rear  end  view 
of  Truckmobile 
showing  mas- 
sive frame 
construction 
and  rein- 
forcements. 


Write  for 
FREE  BOOK 

Just  put  your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  post  card  and  we 
will  send  you  our  book 
"Making  Pennies  DeliverTons." 
It  will  tell  you  WHY  the 
TRUCKMOBILE  is  the  "Big- 
gest of  them  all!"    Write  today. 
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You  CanTake  mils  on  Hidh 

Without  AKnock  * 

If  you  will  keep  your  motor  free  from  carbon.  That  knocking  in 
your  engine — the  difficulty  you  have  climbing  hills— poor  pick- 
up— lack  of  power — noisy  motor — pre-ignition — in  fact,  8o% 
of  engine   trouble  is  caused  by  carbon.     Clean  it  out  with 


and  your  engine  will  run  like  it  did  the  first  500  miles— quietly 
and  full  of  "pep".    Your  gasoline  consumption  will  drop  from 

12%  to  25%  and  your  car  will  show  a  tremendous 


increase  in  power. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself       Use  It  Every  1, 000  Miles 

For  25c — five  minutes — and  no  labor     If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Guaranteed 

regular 


all 


car- 
ounce  of 


you,  yourself,  can  remove 
bon  deposits.  Simply  pour  an 
Johnson's  Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover 
into  each  cylinder — allow  it  to  remain  2  to 
12  hours,  then  drive  the  car  10  or  15  miles. 


Carbon  Remover  at  regular  inter- 
vals, giving  carbon  no  chance  to 
accumulate  you  will  automatically 
eliminate  most  valve  trouble  and  your  en- 
gine will  always  be  at  its  highest  efficiency. 


Gasoline  engines  of  all  kinds  should  be  given  an  occasional  dose  of  Johnson's 
Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover — the  engine  laxative.     It  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  all 

Trucks  Automobiles  Aeroplanes 

Tractors  Motorcycles  Motorboats 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Johnson's  Carbon  Remover  use  attached  coupon. 

Write  for  our  folder  on  Keeping  Your  Car 
Young — it's  free. 
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S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD  5,  Racine,  Wis. 

I  enclose  $1.00  for  which  please  send  me  by  prepaid  express  enough  John- 
son's Guaranteed  Carbon  Remover  to  thoroughly  clean  an  ordinary  four 
cylinder  motor  four  times. 
Name 

Address 

City  and  State 

My  Dealer  is 
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Hade  and  Guaranteed  by 
SO  JOHNSON  S  SON 

RacincsWisconSin ,  US  A 
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The  Laurel  Leader  thinks  the  day  of  the 
open  saloon  has  long  since  passed  and  it 
now  hopes  to  see  the  whole  liquor  problem 
settled  in  Mississippi  by  the  passing  of  an 
air-tight  law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of 
liquor  into  the  State.  Noting  the  remark  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  that  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  Law  decision  gives  Georgia  and 
every  other  State  that  really  wants  it 
prohibition  in  fact  as  well  as  in  pretense, 
the  Vicksburg  Herald  observes  that  this  is 
a  matter  yet  to  be  proved,  and  so  far  as 
the  proof  goes  "it  is  an  established  and 
automatic  rule  that  the  more  drastic  the 
law  which  crosses  the  human  appetite  the 
greater  the  resistance  and  violation  it  will 
encounter."  This  is  not  meant  as  a 
contradiction  of  the  claim  of  reduced 
indulgence  through  the  restricted-amount 
law,  this  journal  goes  on  to  say,  but  that 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  There  are 
offsets  to  the  vice  of  prohibition — false 
pretense,  and  hypocrisy,  and  the  resort  to 
substitutes  by  drinkers — of  which  the 
public  is  little  informed. 

NORTH  CAROLINA   (1909) 

In  North  Carolina,  which  has  had 
prohibition  since  1909,  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  says  that  it  has  been  a  wonderful 
success  and  recalls  that  shortly  before  he 
withdrew  from  office  ex-Governor  Craig 
issued  a  statement  in  which  he  summarized 
most  admirably  the  effects  of  the  move- 
ment in  North  Carolina.  Noting  that 
prohibition  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  he  exprest  the  opinion  that  if 
submitted  to  the  people  again  the  majority 
would  be  much  larger  than  it  was  in  1908, 
for  in  his  opinion  the  opposition  had 
largely  disappeared  because  the  benefits  of 
the  law  have  been  demonstrated.  Governor 
Craig  proved  that  since  prohibition  took 
effect  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  the 
public  schools  have  increased  more  than 
21  per  cent,  and  the  school  fund  of  the 
State  has  increased  more  than  85  per  cent. 
The  capital  stock  of  the  State  -  charter 
banks  has  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent,  and  their  deposits  have  increased 
more  than  100  per  cent.  The  stocks  of 
building  and  loan  associations  have  ad- 
vanced in  value  more  than  250  per  cent. 
Agriculture  and  manufactures,  according 
to  the  Governor,  have  kept  pace  with  the 
general  development,  and  North  Carolina 
never  has  enjoyed  such  an  era  of  pros- 
perity. 

The  Charlotte  News  speaks  of  prohibition 
as  "a  relative  success,"  for  no  reform 
sweeps  away  all  the  elements  of  evil  at 
which  it  aims,  but  prohibition  has  per- 
haps come  nearer  to  accomplishing  its 
task  than  any  other  great  moral  move- 
ment inaugurated  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  has  been  a  greater  success 
than  its  most  sanguine  promoters  could 
have  hoped  to  achieve  in  so  short  a  time, 
according  to  this  journal,  -which  tells  us 


Mark  Twain 

Was  A 
Great  Pilot! 

Fifty  years  ago  he  knew 
every  sand  bar  and 
danger  mark  in  that 
ever -changing  Missis- 
sippi river.  His  accu- 
rate knowledge  insured 
a  safe,  pleasant  journey 
for  his  passengers. 

But  today  you  wouldn't  ride  with  a 

pilot  who  steered  according  to  Mark 

Twain's  landmarks.  The  pilot  of  today 

must  know  the  river  channel  as  it  is  now. 

f     The  same  is  true  of  tires.   You  want  tires 
built  on  the  accurate,  scientific  knowledge  of  today. 

muter  Tir*$ 

w  GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 

The  Miller  Method  of  vulcanizing  is  a  modern  development  that  retains  the 
natural  vegetable  wax  and  oil  in  the  fabric;  builds  rugged  endurance  and  safety 
into  the  rubber  tread.   But  even  this  modern  process  is  charted  daily  by  expe- 
rienced Miller  engineers  and  chemists — men  recognized  as  dependable  tire  pilots. 
That's  why  Miller  Tire  users  don't  have  mishaps  but  get  excessive  mileage  and  care- 
free service.    You  demand  an  up-to-date  car.   Demand  a  tire  of  today — a  Miller  Tire. 

For  sale  by  Geared-to-the-Road  Distributors  and  Dealers  everywhere 

THE  MILLER   RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  U.  S.  A. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  toy  balloons  in  the  world.    Send  50  cents  for  the  new 
Airoplay  Outfit — a  big  package  of  balloons.     Fun  for  everybody — children  or  grown-ups.    Address  Dept.  H. 
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THE  AUTOMOBILE 


A  Broadside  of  Brightness 

MAKE  your  car  shine  like  a  next-year's 
model,  in  spite  of  sun,  and  rain,  and  heat, 
and  mud  and  dust.  Keep  it  smiling  and  cheerful. 
Give  it  a  broadside  of  brightness  with  ZIT. 

Spray  ZIT  on  with  the  Westfield  Junior 
Sprayer — over  dust,  mud  and  spots.  One  piece 
of  cheesecloth  takes  away  the  dirt  and  stains; 
another  polishes — and  the  car  flashes  like  a  new- 
tin  roof  on  a  sunshiny  day.     That  is  ZIT. 

You  can't  do  that  with  soap  and  water.  They  clean 
a  car,  but  leave  it  dull  and  lifeless.  ZIT  gets  it  shin- 
ing like  a  new  half-dollar.  Moreover,  you  can  clean 
a  car  with  ZIT  and  stay  clean  yourself. 

The  more  expensive  your  ca;-  is,  the  more  you  need 
ZIT.  The  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  protect 
the  car's  super-finish  and  restore  the  elasticity  which 
keeps  the  varnish  from  checking  and  cracking. 

Don't  be  skeptical.  You'll  find  the  man  who  has 
tried  them  all  using  ZIT  now;  using  it  to  keep  his  car 
as  spick-and-span  as  his  shoes;  using  it  to  insure  his 
car  looking  well  as  long  as  the  engine  lasts ;  using  it 
to  keep  down  the  high  cost  of  garage  washing. 

Buy  a  can  of  ZIT  from  your  hardware  or  automo- 
bile supply  dealer.  With  the  Westfield  Junior  Sprayer, 
it  costs  only  $1.25.  Try  it  out  en  your  car.  Prove  for 
yourself  that  all  we  claim  for  ZIT  is  true.  That's  the 
one  way  to  settle  the  car-cleaning  question. 

Use  ZIT  also  as  a  furniture  polish.  It's  great  for 
all  inside-the-house  uses. 

If  your  dealer  daesn  't  sell  ZIT,  don  7  take 
a  substitute.    Send  your  order  to  us  direct. 

WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Westfield,  Mass. 


thai   the  situation  is  getting  better  every 
day. 

[f  there  is  among  the  leaders  of  The 
Literar?  Digest  any  one  who  still  doubts 
the  efficacy  of  the  prohibition  laws  in  North 
Carolina,  suggests  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
let  him  come  down  into  the  State  and  look 
about  in  search  of  a  drink.  He  may  find 
it,  he  may  find  several,  but  this  journal 
adds : 

"One  drink  of  the  stuff  he  might  get 
would  be  sufficient,  and,  taking  into  account 
the  trouble  involved  in  having  secured 
that  drink,  he  would  no  doubt  feel  inclined 
to  admit  without  further  argument  that  if 
prohibition  does  not  prohibit,  it  makes  a 
situation  so  troublesome  that  it  is  better 
to  go  without  the  drink  and  forget  it." 

The  Raleigh  Times,  in  answering  the 
question  as  to  whether  prohibition  is  a 
success  in  North  Carolina,  thinks  it  nec- 
essary in  the  first  place  to  point  out  that  it 
is  a  mistaken  assumption  that  "prohibition 
exists  in  the  State,"  yet  it  adds: 

"As  to  the  effects  of  the  system  of 
regulation  which  we  call  'prohibition,'  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  has  caused  a 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  chiefly  as  the  doing  away  with 
the  saloons  and  dispensaries  has  operated 
to  prevent  the  education  of  the  young  in 
the  use  of  intoxicants." 

The  editor  of  the  New  Bern  Sun  says 
that  his  observation  of  the  workings  of 
the  prohibition  law  proves  that  crime  has 
greatly  decreased  and  conditions  are  in 
every  way  better.  He  regards  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  as  a  complete  success,  and, 
tho  he  never  voted  the  Prohibition  ticket, 
would  not  hesitate  to  do  so  if  the  question 
were  put  up  again  to  be  voted  on.  The 
Fayetteville  Observer  claims  that  prohibi-* 
tion  has  prohibited  as  much  as  most  other 
laws,  for  all  laws  are  violated,  and  this 
journal  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
before  prohibition  there  were  about  fifteen 
saloons  for  a  city  population  of  10,000 
The  drinking  conditions  were  very  bad, 
and  on  unusual  occasions  many  men  were 
drunk  on  the  streets,  but  now  even  a 
circus  or  a  fair  does  not  produce  much 
disorderly  conduct  due  to  drink. 

Prohibition  pays,  says  the  Lexington 
Dispatch,  and  every  demonstration  of  its 
value  has  deepened  the  sentiment  for  still 
more  strenuous  legislation,  and  the  proof  of 
its  success  is  in  the  marvelous  industrial 
growth  of  the  State  during  recent  years 
and  the  f  «,ct  that  North  Carolinians  are 
"a  happier,  sober,  more  ambitious  people, 
freer  to  work  for  State  building  without 
the  discouraging  presence  of  liquor,  de- 
stroyer of  mind  and  body." 

The  Presbyterian  Standard  (Charlotte) 
confesses  that  years  ago,  when  prohibition 
was  first  discust,  it  seemed,  however  ad- 
visable in  theory,  not  possible  in  pn.ctise 
because  what  men  so  earnestly  crave  no 
law  could  prevent  their  having,  and  this 
religious  weekly  goes  on  to  say: 
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TRUCKS 


QUANTITY 


15001b.  Chassis 

(Loading  space  7  ft.  long  by  45  inches  wide 
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In  5  years  no 
has  ever  worn  out 
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Tires? 


Of  the  thousands  of  Stewarts  all  over  the  world,  every 
one  still  gives  a  steady  service.  Stewarts  are  built  to  last  10 
years.  The  first  Stewart  built  in  1912  still  saves  money  for  its 
owner.  That  is  why  the  last  12  months  showed  a  million  dollar 
increase  in  the  demand  for  Stewarts. 

Economical  ? — For  one  year,  our  factory  sales  of  repair  parts  for 
all  Stewarts  averaged  $1.52  each. 

Gas  ? — Many  owners  report  an  average  of  20  miles  per  gallon 
on   1500  lb.  Stewarts. 


firm,  with    over  30  Stewarts,  averages  over  7000 
miles  per  tire. 

Price? — Quantity  production — the  purchase 
of  $3,000,000  of  raw  material  (in  advance  of 
price  increases)  that  is  why  you  can  buy 
Stewarts  at  many  dollars  under  average  prices. 

"Quality  trucks  at  quantity  prices"  is 

our  plan. 

Terms?— Many  Stewart  dealers 
will  sell  you  a  $795  Stewart  at  $261 
down  and  $1.85  per  day.  Thus,  a 
Stewart  costs  you  no  more  than  if 
you  paid  spot  cash  and  bought  the 
insurance  on  the  truck  yourself. 


The  four  Stewart  triumphs 

1500  lb.  $795   1  ton  $1390   llA  ton  $1585   2  ton  $1975 

Open  express  bodies  $75  to  $150  extra  Steel  panel  bodies  $125  to  $200  extra 


Some  of  the  200  Cities  Where  You  Will  Find  Stewart  Sales  and  Service  Stations 


Akron,  Ohio 
Albany,  N.Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Charleston,  W.Va. 
Chicago,  111. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Louisville,  Ky. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City 
Parkersburg,  W.Va. 


Peoria,  111. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reading,  Pa 
Richmond,  Va. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Francisco 


Savannah,  Ga. 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Taeoma,  Wash. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Watertown,  N.Y. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Stewart  Motor  Corporation 

Buffalo,  New  York 


nm 
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America  builds  back  to  Permanency 

HIGH  up  in  the  pockets  of  great  cliffs,  sheer  above  the  dangers  of 
life  thousands  of  years  ago,  our  American  predecessors  lived  in  per- 
manent buildings.  Here  they  were  free  from  the  awful  forest  fire,  the 
lurk  of  beasts  and  the  treachery  of  fever-laden  air. 


For  entirely  different  reasons  but  with  equally 
good  judgment,  modern  America  has*  moved  back 
into  the  permanent  building.  Structurally ,  we  have 
found  ourselves.  Our  cities  have  staked  their  claims 
once  for  all  and  have  set  about  to  make  building 
history  that  will  not  pass  like  the  Red  Man's 
wijwam.  We  have  learned  a  lesson  from  the  age 
cf  inflammable  materials  just  past,  which  from  log 
cabin  to  Queen  Anne  Mansion  has  gone — leaving 
a  blot  on  the  pages  of  building  history. 

Concrete,  Steel,  Stone,  Masonry  and  Asbestos 
— these  materials  have  focused  thought  on  build- 


ing permanency.  The  first  four  have  given  us  the 
permanent  building.  Asbestos  has  topped  it  all 
with  a  lasting,  mineral,  stone  roofing  that  repels 
fire  and  resists  the  ravages  of  time. 

Nor  is  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  restricted  in 
its  application  to  the  pretentious  building  of 
steel,  concrete  or  stone.  Its  use  as  a  roofing  is 
reaching  out  everywhere* — to  the  farm,  the  home 
and  the  out-building.  Here,  too,  its  lasting  power 
is  a  protection  against  fire,  rot  and  disintegra- 
tion. It  is  America's  safest  and  most  economical 
roofing. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
JO  Factories — Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


OHNS- 
ANVILLE 

.  SERVICE 


ICOVERS   - 
llTHE  CONTINENT^ 


*Johns-Manvffle  Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofing  for  flat  roofs;   Asbestos  Ready  Roofing  for  sloping  surfaces;    Tramlte  Asbestos  Shingles 

for  the  home;    Corrugated  Asbestos  Roofing  for  skeleton  frame  structures.    Johns-Manville  Mastic  Flooring, 

Waterproofing,  Asbestos  Siding,  Transite  Asbestos  Wood,  Kevstone  Hair  Insulator. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Building  Materials 
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"Gradually  our  views  underwent  a 
change.  First  we  were  against  our  own 
judgment  converted  to  the  practicability 
of  local  option,  but  we  held  out  against 
State-wade  prohibition  because  we  did  not 
think  that  liquor-drinking  in  large  cities 
could  be  controlled.  When  it  came  to  this 
State,  we  voted  for  it,  but  with  many 
misgivings,  and  were  surprized  to  find  that 
it  slowly  won  its  way,  despite  lukewarm 
support  and  violent  opposition." 

The  Christian  Sun  (Elon  College)  an- 
swers the  question  by  noting  the  report 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  that  the 
"death-rate  from  alcoholism  in  North 
Carolina  was  1.4  in  1914  as  against  5.9  for 
the  United  States  in  1913,  the  latest 
figures  available." 

TENNESSEE  (1909) 
In  Tennessee  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  informs  us  that  the  fight  for  prohi- 
bition in  that  city  and  in  the  State  lasted 
for  seven  years.  The  experiences  of  six 
months  of  limited  prohibition  were  suffi- 
cient to  justify  conclusions  as  to  the 
effect  of  "bone-dry"  prohibition,  which 
became  law  on  March  1,  1917.  Prohibition 
hurts  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  liquor 
and  the  buildings  in  locations  especially 
adapted  for  retailing  liquors,  this  daily 
admits.  It  hurts  those  who  have  been  in 
the  legitimate  liquor  business  if  they  are 
at  a  time  of  life  when  it  is  hard  to  find 
other  occupations  or  to  enter  into  other 
lines  of  business.  Also  conceded  is  the 
loss  in  revenue  from  wholesale  and  retail 
liquor-licenses,  but  to  offset  these  admis- 
sions The  Commercial  Appeal  points  out 
among  the  advantages  of  prohibition 
already  noticeable  in  the  city  of  Memphis 
the  following: 

"We  have  an  enormous  negro  population, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  supply  of  liquor 
to  irresponsible  negroes  has  already  been 
followed  by  a  reduction  in  fighting  and 
killing. 

"It  has  also  cut  down  loafing  and  re- 
duced idleness  among  a  certain  class  of 
negroes.  There  have  been  fewer  arrests 
of  both  whites  and  blacks  in  Memphis 
during  the  last  six  months  than  during 
any  other  six  months  for  ten  years.  There 
has  been  a  reduction  of  tragedies  which 
have  their  origin  in  liquor. 

"Prohibition  has  already  materially 
dimmed  the. lights  in  the  red-light  district. 
With  liquor  out  of  the  red-light  district 
it  will  shrivel  up  from  lack  of  patronage. 

"Under  prohibition  workingmen  are 
taking  more  of  their  money  home  to  their 
wives  and  to  their  children  than  they 
previously  did. 

"Under  prohibition  the  occasional 
drinker  does  not  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
an  occasional  drunkard 

"Prohibition  has  also  interfered  with  the 
gambling  industry.  Retail  merchants  find 
their  collections  better  under  prohibition 
than  they  did  before  prohibition  was  in 
order 

"If  the  present  wave  is  not  dissipated 
there  will  be  national  prohibition  within 
six  years." 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Chattanooga  News 
that  the  question  of  prohibition's  success 
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Modern  factories,  turning  out  maximum  produc- 
tion, are  usually  equipped  with.  Fenestra  Solid 
Steel  Windows.  Manufacturers  everywhere  Know 
these  windows  make  possible  more  and  better 
■work,  because  — 

Thoroughly  lig'hted  rooms  inspire  quality  with 
quantity ;  correct  ventilation  and  proper  weather 
protection  build  healthy,  energetic  employes; 
strength  and  fire  resistance  help  to  increase  se- 
curity and  assure  continued  manufacture. 

Knowing'  architects  recommend  Fenestra  Side- 
wall  Sash  for  factories  and  for  office  buildings 
Vertically  Sliding  Sash.  Made  by  Detroit  Steel 
Products  Company,  2501  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  where  most  of  America's  solid  steel 
windows  are  made. 


SOLID    STEEL   WINDOWS 


Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.  Every  citizen  should  heed  this  injunction.  YOU 
must  get  where  you  are  worth  most  if  you  want  to  work  with  the  greatest  p'easure  and  efficiency  and 
attain  the  greatest  success.     You  can  find  the  place  you  fit  in  with  the  help  of  this  great  new  book — 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Help  Men  Find  Their  Work-Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor,  Holmes  \V.  Merton,  covers  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, completely,  practically.     From  it  you  can  learn  in  detail — 

What  ability  is  needed  for  each  of  1400  distinct  vocations;  how  to  discover  whether 
or  not  your  present  work  Is  your  right  work;  how. 'to  examine  yourself  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  work  you  are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring  Into  play  your  greatest 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield   the  most   satisfaction   and   profit;   etc.,  etc. 

This  book  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  right  job — to  every  employer  who 
wants  the  right  men — to  every  parent  who  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in  his  life  work. 


8vo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  net;   by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 
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All  out  of  doors  coaxes,  teases 


Light  Fours 


Touring,  $695 

Roadster,  $680 

Spor'  Model,  $793 

Big  Fours 

Touring,  $805 

Roadster,  $880 

Touring-Coupe,  $12-50 

Touring-Sedan,  $1450 


There's  one  for  you.  Se 
day^let  him  show  you  th 
ever  built  by  any  one  pre 


.4//  prices  f.  o.  b.  Tot 


The  Willys-Overlai 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and 
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nvites  you  to  get  an 

Lillys-Overland  dealer  to- 
:omprehensive  line  of  cars 
make  your  selection  now. 

hange  without  notice. 

)any,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 


Willys- Knights 

Four  Touring,  $1395 

Eight  Touring,  $1050 

Four  Coupe,  $1650 

Four  Touring-Sedan,  $1950 

Four  Limousine,  $1930 
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Give  9tte  the 


SMild  Ones  ! 


On  rare  occasions — after  hearty  eating,  for 
example,  when  my  system  is  well  fortified  with 
food — I'm  fond  of  puffing  powerful  jess-willards, 
cigars  of  darker,  heavier  leaf. 

But  when  it  comes  to  steady  smoking, 
Brother,  give  me  the  appetizing  mildness  of  good 
ROBERT  BURNS. 

His  smack"  makes  smoking  keen  delight — 
and  yet  he's  friendly,  too,  this  easy-drawing,  silky- 
jacketed  companion. 

Yes,  ROBERT  BURNS  goes  with  me 
through  the  longest  smoking  day — but  never  does 
he  dull  efficiency  nor  blunt  the  edge  of  appetite. 


ROBERT  BURNS— his  leaf  5s  nicely  balanced  for 
steady  smoking. 

His  goodness  is  the  logical  result  of  blend  and  airing. 
His  Havana  filler  gives  him  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special 
curing  gives  that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The  'neutral 
Sumatra  wrapper  helps  that  mildness. 

"Moderation"  is  the  modern  watchword  —  and 
ROBERT  BURNS  is  the  moderate  cigar  for  modern 
men  —  a  better  cjgar  today  than  ever  before. 
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Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  pocket  edition 
of  ROBERT  BURNS  himself.    Price  5c  straight. 


¥ 
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"Little  Bohbie  5V  straight 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc, 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


HOBT  BURNS 
Invincible  10$ 
(Exadl:  Size  ) 


need  not  be  answered  in  Tennessee 
because  it  is  no  longer  discust  except  semi- 
occasionally  in  a  few  reactionary  news- 
papers, which  for  the  most  part  have 
caught  step  with  the  procession,  yet  occa- 
sionally show  a  tendency  to  struggle. 
At  the  same  time  this  journal  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  promptness  with  which  the 
legislature  passed  the  "bone-dry"  bill 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  intoxicants 
for  "any  purpose  except  medicinal  or 
sacramental."  There  was  an  astonishing 
absence  of  any  objection  to  this  act,  which 
represents  a  wide  departure  from  the 
principles  of  previous  legislation,  and 
The  News  adds: 

"A  generation  is  growing  up  which  does 
not  know  the  saloon.  Soon  another  will 
grow  which  will  be  unacquainted  with 
liquor  in  any  form.  There  is  no  dispo- 
sition to  turn  back  in  Tennessee.  No 
politician  of  any  influence  advocates  a 
return  to  old  conditions.  All  political 
parties  are  on  record  for  the  reform." 

The  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune 
maintains  that  public  sentiment  in  Ten- 
nessee is  stronger  for  prohibition  now  than 
it  was  eight  years  ago  when  the  law  was 
first  enacted,  and  there  is  less  disposition 
now  to  have  the  law  repealed  or  modified. 
It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
that  prohibition  would  not  prohibit,  and 
this  journal  admits  that  for  years  and  years 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  traffic  had 
been  "openly  and  brazenly  ignored  and 
nullified  by  a  majority  of  those  engaged  in 
it,"  but  now  the  State  may  be  felicitated 
on  the  possession  of  the  "bone-dry"  law, 
which  banishes  the  liquor-traffic  in  any 
form  beyond  its  borders.  The  Greeneville 
Sun  admits  that  temperance  laws  have  been 
violated,  and  that  the  present  law  may  be 
violated  hereafter,  but  this  is  no  proof  of 
its  inefficiency,  for  we  are  reminded: 

"There  are  grown  young  men  in  Ten- 
nessee who  never  saw  the  inside — or 
outside  either,  for  that  matter — of  a  saloon. 
There  are  grown  young  men  and  young 
women  in  Tennessee  who  never  saw  a 
genuine,  old-fashioned,  drunken  brawl  in 
their  fives.  There  are  mothers,  fathers, 
wives,  and  daughters  all  over  Tennessee 
thanking  God  for  sober  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers,  and  sons,  who  in  the  days  of 
licensed  whisky-selling  spent  much  of 
their  time  lamenting  over,  and  hunting 
for,  near  relatives  and  friends  and  trying 
to  save  them  from  the  unutterable  curse 
of  the  whisky  habit." 

The  Jackson  Sun  says  that,  notwith- 
standing the  large  quantity  of  liquor 
imported  into  the  State  from  mail-order 
dealers,  the  truth  is  that  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  was  consumed  after  the 
nuisance  and  ouster  laws  became  effective. 
Now  that  the  "bone-dry"  law  has  been 
enacted,  prohibition  laws  will  be  as  thor- 
oughly enforced  as  any  others  that  deal 
with  a  common  frailty  of  mankind.  The 
Baptist  Builder  remarks  that  if  it  will  help 
Prohibitionists  in  other  States  to  know 
how  we  like  it  in  Tennessee  "we  are  glad  to 
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Here's  a  Page  that  every  owner  of  a  Ford  Delivery   Car,    a  Ford    Truck   Attachment, 
or  a  Ford  in  Tractor  Service  should  read. 

— J.  W.  Anderson. 
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Is  Your 
Ford  Delivery  Car  Among  These? 

If  it  isn't,  it  may  be,  any  day,  as  long  as  you  let  irresponsible  drivers  race 
it  about  at  any  speed  they  choose.  Mechanism  racked  to  pieces  long 
before  its  time;  thousands  of  miles  of  tire  service  ground  away;  repair 
bills  mounting  higher  and  higher;   and  constant  danger  of  serious  accident. 


Regulating  the  Speed  Greatly  Increases  Car  and  Tire  Life 

Eliminate  the  abuses  due  to  excessive  speeding,  and  you  reduce 
repair  bills  two-thirds,  and  add  at  least  one-third  to  tire  mileage. 

That's  been  the  one  great  trouble  with  the  thousands  of  Ford 
cars  in  delivery  service;  it  has  been  the  great  problem  in  making 
the  various  forms  of  Ford  truck  and  tractor  attachment  more  efficient. 
Any  dealer  will  tell  you  so;  any  owner  knows  it. 


Limits  the  Speed  Without   Limiting  the  Power 

The  Monarch  Governor  for  Ford  cars — the  only  device  of  its 
kind — automatically  limits  the  speed  of  the  car  to  whatever  rate  the 
owner  may  set.     Any  attempt  to  tamper  with  it  is  instantly  apparent. 

Yet  the  actual  pulling  power  of  the  Ford  motor  is  not  decreased. 
The  entire  control — both  manual  and  automatic — is  through  the 
Governor  throttle,  the  carburetor  throttle  being  removed. 


$25 


Complete    with  intake 
manifold 


(SM) 

For  Ford  Cars 


$25 


Pays  for  itself  several 
times  a  year 


Every  Ford  Delivery  Car  or  Tractor  Needs  It 

The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  Monarch  Governor  for 
Ford  cars  brought  us  literally  thousands  of  actual  orders. 

Big-fleet  users  sent  us  blanket  orders;  from  every  part  of  the 
country  letters  came  pouring  in.  Initial  orders  swamped  our 
production.     Now,  we  are  able  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

If  you  are  operating  a  Ford  delivery  car,  Ford  truck  attachment, 
or  Ford  tractor-maker  without  a  Monarch  Governor,  you  are  losing 
its  cost  four  times  a  year;  you  are  getting  less  efficient  service;  and 
you  are  running  daily  risk  of  an  accident  that  may  wipe  out  your 
entire  delivery  investment. 

Not  An   Experiment 

The  Monarch  Governor  for  the  Ford  is  an  adaptation  to  the  Ford 
mechanism  of  the  same  principle  which  has  made  the  Monarch  the 
preferred  speed  governor  on  thousands  of  heavy-duty  trucks.  It  is 
the  only  speed  governor  which  operates  successfully  on  the  Ford. 


\ 


30   Days   to   Prove   It 

Every    Monarch    Governor    is    sold    on   a    straight-out  guaranty  o' 
satisfaction  or  money  back  in  30  days. 

If   after  that  time  you   are  willing  to  do  without  it — send  it  back. 
It  will  last  as  long  as  the  car 
will,    and     make    the    car        d£\ 
last  a  good  deal  longer. 

Literature  on  Request 

Write  today  for  des- 
c  r  i  p  t  i  v  e  circular.  The 
absence  of  a  Monarch 
Governor  is  responsible 
for  probably  $100,000 
worth  of  extra  mainten- 
ance and  repair  bills  a  day. 
Your  car  may  be  next. 


\ 


Monarch   Governor  Company 

522  Bethune  Avenue,   W.  Detroit,  Michigan 


Limits  the  Speed  and  the  Expense 


IC.-2S 
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True  Truck  Economy 

BESIDES  paying  too  much  initial  cost  for  ton  to  l>£-ton  trucks, 
most  operators  are  paying  too  much  for  expensive  power 
plant  operation,  and  overlook  depreciation  cost.  What  would  your 
truck  bring  if  you  were  to  sell  it  tomorrow? 

With  capacity  up  to  l}4  ton,  the  TRUCKFORD  costs  you  only  10c  to  12c 
per  mile  including  driver  and  housing.  This  means  7l/2Cto  9c per  ton  mile. 
Furthermore,  the  TRUCKFORD,  with  its  economical  power  plant,  saves 
money  on  500-lb.  or  less  loads.  How  many  trucks  do  you  know  operating 
at  a  waste  because  they  are  running  half  the  time  on  under-capacity? 


Attachment 


*350 


Special  Bell  Sprocket  method  of  attachment  makes  it  unnecessary  to  cut  off  the 
Ford  axle  or  even  cut  new  key  ways.  The  original  wheels  or  body  can  be  put  back 
on  any  time  without  expense.  The  Ford  will  always  bring  a  good  percentage  of  its 
initial  cost  and  the  TRUCKFORD  attachment  is  practically  indestructible. 


Chain  Drive 

is  desirable  because  it  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  delivering  power  to  the  rear  wheels, 
and  also  because  it  places  the  weight  to  better 
advantage.  The  slightly  slacked  chain  takes  up 
road  shocks  and  the  strain  of  sudden  stops  and 
quick  starts.        , 

Wheels  set  close  to  weight  of  load. 


Special  Springs 

Designed  by  spring  experts  especially  for  the 
TRUCKFORD.  Unusually  long  and  flexible, 
48"  x  2  3^".  Carry  load  better  and  save  danger 
of  crystallization  of  axle  or  frame  from  road 
shocks.  Save  the  engine  and  save  the  tires. 
Wheel  base  is  128";  8^*0  11^2  feet  of  load- 
ing space  back  of  driver's  seat.  Different  body 
types  as  desired. 


Write  for  Descriptive    Folder 
and  Full   Particulars 


Let  us  tell  you  more  about  this  economical, 
powerful  and  durable  attachment  for  the  Ford 
chassis.  Figure  out  and  tell  us  your  present 
trucking  cost  per  mile.  We  can  show  you  how 
to  reduce  it  with  the  TRUCKFORD. 


Dealers  and  Distributors,  write  for  interest- 
ing proposition.  Do  not  handle  an  inferior  at- 
tachment. Do  not  look  for  a  better  one-ton 
truck  proposition.  Some  good  territory  still 
open. 

No  Service  Station  Needed 


EASTERN  TRUCKFORD  CO.,  Inc. 


905  White  Building 


Factory  in  Detroit;  distributing  stock  also 
carried  in  Ogden,  Utah;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Canada 

$450 

Canadian  Truckford  Co. 
Toronto,  Ont. 
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say  that  all  our  best  people  are  delighted," 
for  "everything  good  has  been  helped  by 
our  temperance  law."  The  Christian 
Advocate  (Nashville),  official  organ  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
says  that  even  before  the  "bone-dry"  law 
was  enacted,  and  in  spite  of  the  spirit  of 
non-enforcement  of  law  prevailing  in 
certain  municipal  centers  of  the  South, 
prohibition  wrought  wonders. 

WEST  VIRGINIA    (1914) 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Wheeling  Register 
argues  strongly  against  the  "one-quart- 
per-month"  clause  in  the  State's  prohibi- 
tion law,  for  it  says  that  with  this  pro- 
vision in  force  "a  man  can  at  least  'enjoy' 
one  drunk  each  month,  and,  arguing  this 
contention  from  a  moral  standpoint,  isn't 
it  as  much  of  a  sin  for  a  man  to  become 
intoxicated  twelve  times  a  year  as  to  stay 
intoxicated  the  entire  year  through?"  A 
law  that  breaks  down*  each  month  and 
sanctions  the  crime  after  the  lapse  of 
relative  periods  of  time  is  no  law  at  all. 

The  Wheeling  Majority,  a  labor  weekly, 
hopes  that  the  "  quart-a-month "  law  will 
be  rigidly  enforced,  and  tells  us  that  until 
now  the  West  Virginia  prohibition  law 
"can  not  be  regarded  by  even  its  strongest 
advocates  as  successful."  It  has  taken 
away  the  legitimate  saloon  and  substituted 
"speak-easies,"  driven  out  the  bartender, 
and  substituted  bootleggers,  we  are  told, 
and  while  the  glitter  and  glamor  of  the 
open  saloon  no  longer  exist  to  tempt  the 
young,  the  law  has  certainly  not  accom- 
plished anything  more. 

The  editor  of  the  Martinsburg  Journal 
says  it  is  certain  that  there  are  many 
benefits  from  State- wide  prohibition  and  no  i 
perceptible  ill  effects,  while  the  editor 
of  the  Grafton  Sentinel  confesses  that  his 
ideas  on  the  result  of  prohibition  in  West  j 
Virginia  are  "mixed."  Undoubtedly  the 
elimination  of  the  "vile,  crime-breeding 
saloon  nuisance  is  worth  the  effort  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  popular  inconve- 
nience," "but  the  extremes  to  which  the 
so-called  dry  laws  have  been  carried  in  this 
State  are  unwise,  unjust,  unfair,  and 
useless."  The  Parkersburg  State  Journal 
summarizes  its  observations  as  follows: 

"While  much  has  been  accomplished  in 
West  Virginia  in  the  way  of  restricting  the 
traffic,  we  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stages,  and  hardly  in  the  position  to  in- 
struct our  neighbors.  We  shoidd  hesitate  to 
recommend  prohibition  against  their  will. 
But  no  one  can  close  his  eyes  to  the  one 
outstanding  fact  that  the  demand  for  it  is 
growing  apace,  and  that  unless  there  is  a 
reaction  it  will  engulf  the  nation  and 
result  in  such  action  by  Congress  as  will 
make  for  actual  prohibition  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And  this 
seems  to  be  true  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  nation's  whisky  bill  in  the  last 
year  was  the  greatest  in  our  history." 

The  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  be- 
lieves that  relatively  prohibition  has  been 


A^actofy  fit  'Baltimore— What  It  Means! 

■He  SOUTH  is -most  economical  supplied  through  its  one  natural 

Every  Trfclght  And  passenger  tra^lbraVelin^  from  north  to  south  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast  roust-pa^Ttb^8l!^|Njt«')a^ 

The  largest  Shigs  can^&^fe^^^ay  or  night— the  channel's  depth  is  35  feet 
from  ocean  I'd  piSBH^"*-^- --^#^LTlMORE 

Baltimore  enjoys  the  lojvest  pdweiVcost  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard— $.08  per  kilo- 
watt hour  for  electric^^^5ji>$er  tfyWsand  feet  for  gas. 

Baltimore  has  a  60c  pit.  ton  dfffeYentlalunder  New  York  and  Boston  to  and  from 
the  W«St~a '4K)c  per  ton 'differential  An\r  Philadelphia. 


\mp\e  and  contented  labor. 

iachtnery,  tools,  stock,  merchandise  aid  raw1* 


laterials  are  exempt  from  all  taxation. 


To  the  A^omobitf  Manufacturers  of  America! 


no  autons&Ttffe  plant  in  Baltimore— though  ample  skilled  labor. 
Sooner  oKJater  some  man  with  a  b)g  vision  will  make  a  ten  strike  by  locating  an 
automobileplant  here. 

Wh_ 

Because  Baltimore  zmtr^t^^^i^pireto  itssoattCneMan  automobile  industry  that 
can  efficient^  and  econornTpeH$  take  care  of  Its  rapidly  growing  automobile  wants. 
There  is  a  tremendous  marlfet/neretoo  far  removedhiow  from. the  automobile  factory. 
The  automobileNnanutactu/er  who iMBt  come  H^Baltlttlore  m&jpuM  a  good,  sub- 
stantial car  will  ha\e  a  mafrket  .ott^ent y-fi^e  million  people. 
Charles  M.  Schwab\naNzed  fcnd  studied  the  condjtionsaad  advantages  of  every 
other  big  city  in  the  Knifed  States  and  then  said,  "I  wilt  build  the  greatest  steel 
plant  in  the  world  at  BAUFIMOR.E."  And  he  Is  building  it  how. 
By  locating  in  Baltimore,  R^e  BethtehenH  Steel  Company  saves  in  one  item  alone 
$800,000  annually.. 

The  same  reasons  that  brought J§gh|wlii     iere ^a*e  good*Sreasofls  for  the  automobile 
manufacturer. 

You  Automobile  Manufacturers  can  Vet!  afford  to  be  giving  this  matter  of  locating 
in  Baltimore  serious  thought. 

There  never  will  be  a  better  time  thanVNOWS  \^ndtt!orislare  right. 
Say  the  word  and  I  will  send  an  expert  \g  yourj  plant  to  consult^witb  you  about  your 
specific  requirements  and  point  out  how 
In  the  meantime  write  for  your  copy 
bring  it. 

Address:  Department  11 

City  Hall,  Baltimore 


dtimpr<f?s  advantages #ill  meet  your  needs. 
"Baltimore's  Atfvajrftages"—  a  line  will 


Y 


VALPARAISO 


*•  ■ 


James  H.  Preston, 

Mayor. 


ASuggestionTb 
Pipe  Smokers 

Just  try  mixing"  a 
little  genuine  BULL 

Durham  Tobacco 

with  your  favorite 
pipe-tobacco  —  it's 

"Like  Sugar  In 
IlOut  Coffee' 

*)    Guttrwmeed  ©y  ^_^ 
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TErWARTjg 

■  RON  FENCERS/ 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences, 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  ;  -J  j  Stewart  Bl.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Make  Your  Old  or  New   Floors 
Sanitary     Fireproof 
Durable      Attractive 


Elastic — Plastic  —  E  asy  -to  -  La  j 

Spread  it  3i"  thick  over  wood  or  cement  ,floors,  old  01 
new.  Thousands  of  feet  used  in  homes,  stores,  offices 
hospitals,  factories,  theatres,  hotels,  schools,  churches 
Does  not  dust  off  like  cement;  more  sanitary  and  germ- 
proof  than  wood;  costs  less  than  tile. 

Scientific  combination  of  asbestos  and  other  materials 
Continuous,  close-giained  surface,  without  joints  for  dirt  tc 
lodge  in.    Not  tiring  to  the  feet. 

Comes  in  powder  form  with  full  instructions  for 

laying.    Red,  buff,  or  other  colors. 
Especially    suitable    for    kitchens,    bath-rooms,    corridors, 
offices,  etc. 

State  place  to  be  used  and  write  for  es 
timates,   literature  and   samples  free. 

EVERL ASBESTOS  FLOORING  CO. 
95  North  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 
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So  no  matter    where 
you  are  or  what  yon  do 

Yo  u  Ha  v  e 
Real  Need  of 
a  Conklin  Pen 

— Because,  with  no  at- 
tention but  filling,  it  will 
write  as  long  as  you  want 
to  write,  with  never  a  blot, 
scratch,  skip  or  sputter. 

— Because  there  is  a 
B| "cial  point  fashioned  to 
write  precisely  as  you 
write. 

Filling  is  a  matter  of 
seconds.  The  need  for  it 
infrequent.  The  extreme 
ease  and  quickness  of  the 
CONKLIN  filling  opera- 
tion is  due  wholly  to  its 
"Crescent-Filler,"  which 
also  prevents  the  pen  from 
rolling  off  the  desk. 

Stationers,  jewelers, 
druggists  and  department 
stores  everywhere  will 
gladly  demonstrate  the 
CONKLIN  — $2.50, 
$3.00,  $3.50,  $4.00,  $5.00 
and  up. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
298  Conklin  Bid*.,  Toledo.  0. 

Every  CONKLIN  is  guar- 
anteed  to  write  and  fill  exactly 
as  you  think  a  pen  should — it 
either  does  this  or  you  will  be 
furnished  a  new  pen  or  your 
money  refunded  without  Ques- 
tion. There  are  no  "ifm"\ 
about  it  —  YOU  are  the  judge.  \ 


Self -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

NON-LEAKABLE 


a  success  in  that  State,  but  positively  it  has 
not  been  a  success.     The  responsibility  for 
its  failure,  in  so  far  as  it  has  failed,  varies 
with    different    localities.      Thus    in    the 
Wheeling    district    the    sentiment    of    the 
people  has  been  overwhelmingly   against 
prohibition,  and  the  Federal  Government, 
disregarding  the  State's  statutes,  has  legal- 
ized approximately   one   hundred   saloons 
in  Ohio  County  alone,  and  in   Kanawha 
and  Fayette  counties,  we  are  told,  prohibi- 
tion has  been  effectual,  but  not  complete, 
"due  in  part  to  laxity  of  officials,  inade- 
quate police  facilities,  and  public  indiffer- 
ence."     In    Huntington    prohibition    has 
prohibited  because  the  county  and  muni- 
cipal authorities   have  been  vigilant  and 
relentless,   but   "the  consumption   of  in- 
toxicants in  Huntington  has  not  ceased, 
tho    vastly    diminished    from    the    figures 
of  saloon  days,  because  of  proximity  to 
the    liquor    depots    of    Catlettsburg    and 
Ashland,  Kentucky." 

While  The  Baptist  Banner  (Parkersburg) 
admits  that  liquor  has  been  imported  into 
the  State  and  there  has  been  drunkenness 
along  the  border,  and  perhaps  in  the  in- 
terior, yet  it  is  not  one-thousandth  part  of 
what  there  was  in  the  State  before  the  days 
of  prohibition,  which  this  religious  weekly 
heartily  commends  to  sister  States. 

ALABAMA   (1915) 

In  Alabama  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald 
informs  us  that  there  are  two  elements  in 
the  Prohibition  party  which  seem  to  be  wide 
apart  at  present.  Both  realize  that  the  days 
of  the  open  saloon  are  passed,  never  to 
return,  but  the  present  prohibition  laws  of 
the  State  are  distasteful  to  lots  of  people, 
we  are  told,  because  every  man  who  wants 
whisky  can  get  it  by  importation,  and 
neither  the'  State  nor  any  other  citizens 
derive  revenue  therefrom.  If  whisky  is 
legally  permitted  to  be  shipped  to  a  con- 
sumer in  the  State,  The  Age-Herald  thinks 
that  there  should  be  some  means  devised 
to  raise  revenue  from  such  importation. 

The  Birmingham  Ledger  says  that 
when  Alabama  first  had  prohibition  it  was 
asserted  by  the  wets  that  more  whisky7 
than  ever  was  sold  in  saloons  was  sold  in 
tigers,  but  now  the  former  Alabama  whisky 
seller  is  either  out  of  business  or  out  of  the 
State,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"No  one — no  matter  how  intense  a 
local  -  optionist  he  is — denies  that  the 
Alabama  prohibition  laws  are  now  being 
enforced  about  as  well  as  any  other  laws, 
that  juries  convict  when  the  testimony 
warrants  conviction  for  violation,  and 
that  there  is  not  anything  like  so  much 
drinking  by  the  individual  as  before." 

The  editor  of  the  Dothan  Eagle  says  that 
his  journal  has  always  stood  for  prohibi- 
tion since  the  State  tried  out  a  dispensary 
in  1898  and  found  that  it  lessened  the  evil 
usually  attributed  to  whisky.  After  four 
or  five  years'  trial  of  the  dispensary  system, 


we  are  told,  a  movement  was  started  to 
make  the  State  dry.  It  voted  dry  and  then 
wet,  or  a  wet  legislature  put  it  baok  wet, 
and  the  legislature  of  1915  made  the  State 
dry  again. 

The  Gadsden  Journal  believes  that  few 
will  argue  that  prohibition  has  failed  in 
Alabama,  while  the  majority  will  declare 
that  it   has   been   a   pronounced   success. 
Backed  by  the  Webb-Kenyon  decision  of 
the    Supreme    Court,   it    should    become 
even  more  of  a  success,  according  to  this 
journal,    which    admits    that    the   law   is 
violated,  as  is  every  law,  but  "conditions 
under     prohibition,     even     in     communi- 
ties where  illicit  dealers  operate,  are  vastly 
better  than  under  the  open  saloon."     The 
Bullock  County  Breeze  (Union  Springs)  is 
also   enthusiastic   in   the   belief   that   the 
prohibition  law  has  been  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  State.    The  Coosa  River  News 
is  confident  that  Alabama  is*  prospering 
under  prohibition,  and  says  that  as  dry 
territory  grows  people  will  naturally  save 
more  money  from  booze  purchases,  and  it 
adds  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  recom- 
mend Alabama's  conception  of  prohibition 
— tho  it  heartily  does  so — as  all  other  States 
are  fashioning  their  laws  after  Alabama's 
"dry"  statutes.      The  Alabama  Christian 
Advocate  (Meth.  Epis.,  Birmingham)  com- 
plains that  the  liquor  interests  are  sending 
out  literature  declaring  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  their  products  are  being  shipped 
into   prohibition    territory   and   that   the 
law  does  not  stop  the  circulation  of  whisky, 
and  it  adds: 

"They  are  right  about  this.  They  are 
sending  all  the  stuff  they  can  into  dry 
States,  disregarding  the  law  whenever 
and  wherever  they  can;  but  the  circulation 
of  drink  in  dry  States  is  not  altogether 
well-pleasing  to  the  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers. For  instance,  as  we  passed  the 
court-house  in  Birmingham  the  other  day 
we  saw  a  young  river  of  liquor,  but  it  was 
not  running  down  the  throats  of  men  to 
poison  their  bodies,  but  into  the  mouth  of 
a  dirty  sewer  where  it  could  do  no  harm. 
Several  thousand  gallons  of  the  stuff  were 
being  destroyed." 

ARIZONA   (1915) 

In  Arizona,  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Gazette 
has  no  hesitancy  in  avowing  that  prohibi- 
tion has  been  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
State.  It  has  resulted  in  the  decrease  of 
crime,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
officials  of  penal  institutions  and  peace- 
officers,  and,  according  to  reports  of  bank- 
ers and  mining-men,  has  proved  of  great 
economic  advantage.  In  the  city  of 
Phoenix  alone  the  average  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  has  been  less  per 
month  than  it  was  daily  under  the  saloon 
regime.  But  the  election  figures  furnish  the 
best  argument  that  can  be  produced,  show- 
ing that  the  people  recognize  the  benefits 
of  prohibition,  according  to  this  journal, 
which  adds: 
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/\  BIG   tire   for  a  bi& 
c^/x  load.     That  is   the 
"why"  of  Firestone  Giant 
Truck  Tires. 

Extra  wear,  greater  trac- 
tion, smoother  riding  qual- 
ities, protection  to  truck 
and  comfort  for  driver. 
These  are  the  features 
that  distinguish  Firestone 
Giant  Tires.  You  need 
these  #  features.  Call  in 
the  Firestone  Transporta- 
tion Specialist. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  AND 
RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  O. 

Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 


h 


i» 


Hie  Business 

World  Rides 

Best  Oji^ 


Hi :.' 
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Downstairs,  Upstairs,  Sew  Anywhere 


with  a 


Western  Electric 

Portable   Sewing   Machine 

SMALL — It  is  no  bigger  than  a  type- 
writer— the  whole  outfit,  sewing  ma- 
chine and  motor — a  complete  unit. 


PORTABLE— Wherever  there  is  an  elec- 
tric light  socket — in  the  living  room 
or  bedroom  in  winter,  out  on  the  porch 
in  summer — you  can  now  do  your 
sewing  at  will.  You  can  put  it  away 
on  a  closet  shelf  when  it  is  not  in  use. 
You  can  pack  it  in  your  trunk  and  take 
it  along  with  you  this  summer. 

ELECTRIC— No  more  of  the  backache 
and  tiresome  treadle  pushing  of  the 
old-fashioned  machine.  A  touch  of 
the  foot  starts  the  electric  motor  and 
this  tireless  little  electric  servant  sews 
on  for  an  hour  or  for  a  day — fast  or 
slow,  just  as  you  wish .  One  and  one  - 
half  cent's  worth  of  electricity  will 
run  it  for  five  hours. 

INEXPENSIVE— Only  $35  ($37  west 
of  the  Rockies)  for  this  complete  outfit. 
Think  of  it — less  than  you  have  had 
to  pay  for  most  any  of  the  well-known 
machines  of  the  foot-power  type. 

If  your  lighting  company  or  electrical  dealer 
cannot  show  you  this  wonderful  machine,  write 
to  nearest  office  for  Booklet  No.  511-D. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 

Mew  York 

Atlanta 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

San  Francisco 

Buffalo 

Richmond 

Milwaukee 

Omaha 

Oakland 

Newark 

Savannah 

Indianapolis 

Oklahoma  City 

Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Seattle 

Boston 

Houston 

Cleveland 

St.  Paul 

Portland 

Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati 

Dallas        Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL 
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"The  'bone-dry'  amendment,  or  the 
measure  to  strengthen  the  one  previously 
adopted,  by  cutting  out  the  'personal-use' 
feature,  was  carried  by  thirteen  counties 
out  of  the  fourteen,  by  a  majority  of 
11,094 — one  county  only  voting  against  it, 
and  it  by  one  majority  only. 

"To  the  citizens  of  States  having  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  votes  these  ma- 
jorities may  not  look  large,  but  in  Arizona, 
with  less  than  250,000  population,  the 
total  vote  amounted  to"  a  little  less  than 
50,000,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
percentage  is  quite  large." 

The  Tucson  Arizona  Star  says  that  pro- 
hibition, like  any  other  law,  is  a  success 
where  it  is  supported  by  the  people,  but 
"there  is  no  magic  spell  cast  by  the  enact- 
ment of  prohibition  that  causes  the  law- 
breaker to  undergo  a  change  of  heart." 
In  the  sense  of  absolute  prevention,  prohi- 
bition does  not  prohibit,  according  to  this 
journal,  nor  does  the  statutory  prohibition 
of  any  other  act  which  is  declared  to  be  an 
offense.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Arizona,  even  before  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Supreme  Court  decision,  that  the  law  was 
a  comparative  success.  Strengthened  by 
that  decision,  it  will  be  even  more  of  a 
success — "tho  there  will  never  be  perfect 
success." 

The  Flagstaff  Coconino  Sun  claims  that 
it  has  been  proved  in  Arizona  that  the 
saloon  is  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit, 
financial  and  otherwise,  and  this  is  the 
general  opinion  among  both  "wets"  and 
"drys."  The  "dry"  law  in  Arizona,  we 
are  told,  immediately  produced  thousands 
of  bootleggers  and  their  prosecution  cost 
the  people  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  n3ver 
have  prevented  moonshining,  tho  it  has 
cost  many  lives  and  millions  of  money 
in  the  Southern  districts,  and  this  journal 
adds: 

"Gradually  the  United  States  is  going 
dry,'  by  education  and  by  a  general  in- 
clination of  the  people;  but  a  nation-wide 
prohibition  law  would  seem  at  this  time 
so  drastic  that  a  revolution  of  feeling 
might  result  in  undoing  the  good  work 
already  done  by  States." 

VIRGINIA   (1915) 

In  Virginia  the  Richmond  Evening  Jour- 
nal says  that  in  January ,  1916,  the  monthly 
average  of  arrests  in  Richmond  was  1,200, 
and  the  police  records  this  year  show  only 
half  that  number  for  the  same  month,  the 
reduction  being  mainly  in  the  "drunks  and 
disorderlies."  Hoboes  are  avoiding  the 
State,  and  while  forty-four  applications 
for  free  beds  were  recorded  by  the  police 
for  New-year's  day,  1916,  just  four  asked 
to  be  accommodated  on  the  same  day 
in  1917.  "Work  and  No  Booze"  is  the 
siem  that  appears  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  capital  on  fences  and  buildings  at 
repeated  intervals,  and  thus  the  "bo" 
fraternity  is  warned  to  give  Richmond  a 
«ride  berth.     We  read  then: 

"  In  place  of  saloons  have  come  candy- 


Plain  Answers  to   Questions 
about  Packer's  Tar  Soap 


A 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 

A. 

Q. 
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Q. 
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Q. 

A. 
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A. 


Of  special  interest  to  those  co?icerned 
about  the   condition  of  their  hair. 


What  is  Packer's  Tar  Soap  ? 

A  well-known  medicinal  soap  highly  recommended  by 
physicians  and  specialists  in  the  care  of  hair,  scalp  and  skin. 

Is  it  a  new  product? 

No — it  was  first    made  over  45  years  ago. 

What  are  its  principal  ingredients  ? 

Pure  pine-tar,  glycerine  and  sweet  vegetable  oils. 

How  does  it  help  the  hair? 

By  softening  and  removing  the  waste  material  that  clogs  the 
pores  and  gland  openings — and  by  promoting  the  activity 
of  the  tissues. 


What  is  its  initial  effect? 

It    cleans   the    scalp  and  leaves  a  delightful  sensation  of 
exhilaration. 

What  is  its  effect  when  used  regularly  ? 

It  establishes  conditions  which  contribute  to  the  natural 
vitality,  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair. 

How    often    should    "Packer's"     he     used    in 
shampooing? 

Ordinarily  once  a   week  by  men — once  in  two  weeks  by 
women. 


Q.     Should  "Packer's"  be  used  on  young  children? 

A.  Yes,  you  cannot  begin  too  early.  "Packer's"  is  one  of  the 
purest  products  made,  and  will  not  harm  the  tenderest 
and  most  delicate  skin. 

Q.      Where  can  Packer  s  Tar  Soap  be  obtained? 

A.  At  practically  all  good  drug  stores  and  in  most  department 
stores,  or,  by  way  of  introduction,  we  will  send  you  a 
sample  half-cake  on  receipt  of  10c. 

Q.      Zr  there  a  treatise  telling  how  to  use  " Packer's" 

properly  and  successfully? 

A.  Yes— a  manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treat- 
ment," has  been  compiled  for  the  Packer  Manufacturing  Company 
by  a  New  York  physician,  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  hair  and 
scalp.      36  pages  of  practical,  helpful  information  sent  free  on  request. 


Packer's  Tar  Soap 


<( 


Pure  as  the  Pines' 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  per- 
fumed, cleanses  delightfully  and  refreshes 
the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and  attrac- 
tive.     Liberal  sample  bottle  10c. 

THE    PACKER    MFG.     CO. 
Dept.  84  A,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City 


10,54 
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NO  HILL  TOO  STEEP 
N0  5AKDTOODEEP 


Here  is  the  First 
Valve-in-the-Head  "Eight" 

V/OU  know  that  valve-in-the-head  means  powet" — the  utmost  power 
*      from  a  given  cylinder  area.     You  know  that  eight  cylinders  mean 
FLEXIBILITY — the  utmost  in    motor    flexibility — flexibility    impos- 
sible with  a  less  number  of  cylinders. 

To  say  that  in  this  Jackson  Eight  you  can  go  at  a  "creep"  or  speed  up  to 
a  mile-a-minute  just  faintly  expresses  it.  It  tells  you  nothing  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  vibration — it  tells  you  nothing  of  the  steady,  unbroken  stream  of 
power  that  mak'es  this  eight  different  from  any  other  motor. 

Others  make  claims — Jackson  realixes  them.  That's  why  we  say  do  not 
buy  any  car  till  you  have  had  a  ride  in  the  Jackson  Eight — the  one  valve- 
in-the-head  eight.  You  are  after  the  biggest  possible  VALUE  for  your  money. 
Jackson  gives  it  to  you.  Jackson  doesn't  simply  talk  about  it — Jackson  puts  it 
in  the  car.     You  get  it  NOW! 

You  want  beauty,  you  want  economy— owners  of  this  car  average  17.7 
miles  to  the  gallon  of  gas— and  four  full  elliptic  springs  make  it  one  of  the  easiest 
riding  cars  in  the  world — one  of  the  easiest  on  tires.  Go,  see  this  car — ride  in  it 
— sell  it  to  yourself. 

Five- Passenger  Touring  Car — $1395 

Two-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395.  Four-Passenger  Cruiser,  including 
five  voire  wheels,  $1495.  —  ( Wood  wheels,  $100  less.)  Five- Passenger 
Sedan  (Demountable  Top)  including  regular  top,  $1605.  Seven- 
Passenger  Springfield  Sedan,  $2095.     All  prices  f.o.b.  factory. 

Order  Nozv — don't  wait.  We  can  promise  immediate  deliveries  Now! 
Write  for  catalog  and  full  information. 


Jackson  Automobile  Company 

1318  E.  Main  Street 
.lack  son,     Michigan 


4-Passenger 

Cruiser 

$1495 


_    '     •' 
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ahops,  groeery-stores,  delieatessen-shops — 
in  short,  a  proportion  of  all  the  varied 
retail  industries  that  find  support  in  any 
community  in  the  trading  centers.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  the  city's  income  has  been  cur- 
tailed by  reason  of  the  loss  of  revenue  in 
licenses,  but  with  the  money  formerly 
wasted  on  liquor  now  being  distributed 
among  the  merchants  the  increased  busi- 
ness can  stand  the  slight  raise  in  the 
tax-rate." 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  states  that  because  the  law  has 
been  operative  only  a,  few  months  "few 
conservative  editors  have  yet  put  their 
papers  on  record  as  to  its  efficacy."  For 
all  that,  first  impressions  are  certainly 
favorable,  we  are  told,  and  have  con- 
verted many  who  doubted  whether  pro- 
hibition could  be  made  a  success  in  the 
urban  centers  of  Virginia.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  people  of  the  State  are  giving 
it  a  very  fair  and  sympathetic  test,  and 
are  determined  that  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
law  that  will  tend  to  its  enforcement, 
and  The  Missionary  Survey  (Richmond, 
Presb.)  says  that  the  State  is  far  more  over- 
whelmingly convinced  of  the  salutary  effect 
of  the  law  now  than  when  it  was  voted  on. 

The  Newport  News  Press  says  without 
hesitancy  and  with  emphasis  that  its 
answer  to  the  question  whether  prohibition 
is  a  success  in  Virginia  is  an  affirmative 
one.  The  law  has  eh'minated  the  saloon, 
and  very  few  blind  tigers  are  operated  in 
the  State.  The  mere  abolition  of  the 
saloon,  in  the  opinion  of  this  journal,  would 
have  rooted  out  nine-tenths  of  the  liquor 
evil,  but  in  Virginia  no  liquor  is  permitted 
to  be  sold  for  beverage  purposes  either  in 
saloons,  in  liquor-stores,  or  in  dispensaries. 
So  heavily  has  the  traffic  been  cut  that 
comparatively  few  of  the  drug-stores  handle 
it  even  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  Square  Deal,  which  is  published . 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Richmond  Cen- 
tral Trades  and  Labor  Council,  reminds  us 
that  when  State-wide  prohibition  was  put 
before  the  people  of  Virginia  many  work- 
ingmen,  along  with  thousands  of  others, 
were  not  merely  outspoken  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal,  but  were  direful  in 
their  predictions  as  to  the  disastrous  re- 
sults prohibition  must  entail.  That  the 
result  has  disproved  practically  all  such 
dismal  foreboding,  and  that  to-day  the 
same  men  are  among  the  champions  of 
prohibition,  speaks  well  for  the  law  and 
for  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities 
are  trying  to  enforce  it.  Excepting  those 
employed  in  the  brewery  and  liquor  in- 
dustries proper,  this  journal  goes  on  to 
say,  workingmen  have  been  even  better 
off  than  was  expected,  even  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  prohibition,  and  while  a  number 
of  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  through 
the  enactment  of  the  law,  many  also 
secured  employment  as  a  result  of  it. 

The  Lynchburg  News  says  that,  speaking 


Nothing  to  Do  * 
Turn  the  Faucet 


Any  time  of  the  day  or  night  to  have 

Hot  Water 

with 

ApfeFs  "Electric  Insert" 

It  will  fit  your  Range  Boiler 

The  following  are  the  proper  sizes  for  families 
consisting  of 

3  persons 

5       " 

7  " 
10  " 
12      " 

All  sizes  and  styles  of  special  heaters  made  to  order.  The 
above  prices  are  for  "Electric  Inserts'*  only  and  do  not 
include  the  boiler. 

ApfeFs  "Electric  Inserts'"'  can  be  shipped  by  Parcel  Post. 

THOUSANDS      IN      DAILY      USE 

IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD 


HOT  WATER  FL0W> 


DETACHABLE 
^  PLUG 
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3  persons. 

500 

watts. 

Price 

#15.00 

5       " 

700 
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18.00 

7      " 

1000 
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20.00 
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25.00 
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APFEL'5 

1'ELECTRIC 
INSERT" 

WATER 
HEATER 


SHELL  OF 

'boiler. 


ASBESTOS 
COVERING 


Note:  Where  power  companies  make  a  flat  rate  of  $3. 50 
or  less  per  Kilowatt  per  month,  ApfeFs  "Electric  Insert" 
will  give  better  service  and  heat  more  water  than  gas  at 
$1.00  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Apfel's  "Electric  Inserts"  are  intended  to  be  operated 
continuously  24  hours  per  day  and  cost  less  when  so  operated. 
Order  from  your  power  company  or  write 

ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION 


DRAINAGE 
COCK 


COLD  WATER 
"FEED 

Patented 


147  Henry-Stuart  Bldg. 


Seattle,  Washington 


STANDARD  DICTIONARY   superiority    quickly   become 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Since  1879 

well-dressed  men  have  enjoyed  the 
incomparable  satisfaction  afforded  by 
the  Boston  Garter.  Today  it  is  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  of  dress  by  men  of 
every  country  in  the  civilized  world. 

Boston 
Garter 

THE  "Boston"  pays  daily  dividends 
in  "peace  of  mind."  It  gives  the  ut- 
most leg  comfort, 
absolute  security 
and  long  wear. 

At  Stores  Everywhere 

25  Cents 
35  Cents 
50  Cents 

GEORGE    FROST    CO. 
MAKERS  BOSTON 
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I]  Say  Good-bye  to  Laundry  Bills  a 


I 


CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

An  ever-white,  positively  no  wilt,  collar — 
ideal  for  the  humid  summer  days.  Stitched 
edge  finish,  dull  linen  effect — just  like  your 
"linen"  collar,    only   waterproof   stiffened. 

INSTANTLY  CLEAN  ABLE 

with  a  little  soap  and  water — on  or  off. 
Fine  for  motoring,  camp  or  vacation.  Saves 
laundry  bills.  At  your  dealers  or  samples 
direct,  25  cents  each.   Style  book  upon  request 

THE  ARLINGTON  COMPANY 
725  Broadway  New  York 
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The  Unqualified  Choice 

T 


HE  selection  of  Smith  Form-a-Truck  in  fleet  equipment  by 
the  biggest  national  users  of  motor  drawn  hauling  and 
delivery  in  the  country  is  based  on  proved  performance. 


30,500  already  in  service — many  times 
more  than  all  other  makes  of  attachments 
combined  and  more  than  any  other  one 
make  of  motor  truck — is  evidence  of  uni- 
form success  in  every  line  of  business. 

The  production,  already  reaching  7,500 
a  month,  is  a  guarantee  of  huge  facilities 
to  meet  every  requirement  for  immediate 
deliverv. 

Universal  acceptance  of  Smith  Form-a- 
Truck  in  every  line  of  work  is  assurance 
of  its  immediate  adaptability  to  your  own 
requirements. 


In  exhaustive  tests,  proved  reliability, 
economy  and  working  ability  tests — more 
severe  than  could  possibly  be  met  in  the 
hardest  kind  of  general  service — Smith 
Form-a-Truck  has  shown  greater  speed, 
lower  ton  mile  cost  than  has  been  attained 
by  any  other  form  of  delivery  of  rated 
capacity  of  one  ton. 

These  are  substantial  features  on  which 
your  own  individual  selection  can  safely 
be  based.  They  are  the  features  which 
have  built  for  Smith  Form-a-Truck  uni- 
versal reputation  of  lowest  hauling  cost. 
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of  Every  Line  of  Business 

O  business  can  afford  to  be  without  hauling  or  delivery 
service  which  in  every  line  of  work  has  demonstrated 
its  superiority  in  such  an  indisputable  manner. 


N 


In  your  own  service,  if  you  are  using 
horses,  you  can  at  once  estimate  a  saving 
of  from  40%  to  60%  if  you  do  the  same 
work  with  Smith  Form-a-Truck.  It  will 
show  a  corresponding  saving  over  any  other 
form  of  hauling  or  delivery. 

Our  huge  manufacturing  facilities,  and 
a  service  organization  which  covers  the 
entire  country,  guarantee  you  the  attention 
necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  any 
motor  truck  service. 


Smith  Form-a-Truck  combines  with  any 

Ford,  Maxwell,  Buick,  Dodge  Bros., 

Chevrolet  or  Overland  power  plant  to  make 

a  fully  guaranteed  one-ton  truck. 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  will  convert  any  used  car  of 
these  six  makes,  to  which  it  can  be  attached,  into  a 
productive  asset,  earning  money  for  you,  doing  work 
for  you  at  a  cost,  including  initial  expense  and  oper- 
ation, that  is  so  low  that  the  sale  of  your  present 
equipment,  if  you  are  using  horses,  wilt  more  than 
cover  the  entire  outlay. 

Write  for  our  engineering  analysis  of  your  own 
delivery  and  hauling  problems. 


Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Smith  Form-  a  -  Truck 
Executive  Offices  and  Salesroom:    Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building,  Michigan  Blvd.  at  16th  Street,  Chicago 
Eastern  Branch,  109  West  64th  Street,  New  York  Kansas  City  Branch,  1808  Grand  Ave.  Southern  Branch.  120  Marietta  Street.  Atlanta 

Canada  Branch,  120  King  Street  East,  Toronto,  Canada -Price,  $450  f.  o.  b.  Toronto 
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Movie  of 
Autolheft  Attempt 


Trying  to  : 
make  a 
"Get-away? 


Why  the 
car  cant 
be  stolen. 


A  close- 
up  of  the 
Hero. 


Powersteel 
Autowlock 

is  more  than  a  "reel"  hero.  The  gen- 
uine protection  it  affords  both  cars  and 
spare  tires  is  a  reality — attested  to  by 
thousands  of  owners  the  country  over. 
Powersteel  Autowlock  puts  the  car 
thief  out  of  business  so  far  as  you're 
concerned.  It's  four  feet  of  water- 
proofed Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope  with 
an  eye  in  each  end,  and  a  stout  brass 
lock.  Some  insurance  companies  re- 
duce their  rates  lCf/o  if  you  use  one. 
Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $2.25. 

Basline  Autowline,  another  auto  requisite, 
won't  let  you  be  stranded.  It's  the  original 
wire  rope  towline.  East  of  Rockies,  $4.55. 
Buy  from  your  A  ccessory  Dealer. 
Literature  on  request. 
BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO. 
St.  Louis  New  York 

Mfrs.  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

There's  a  B.  &  B.  Wire  Rope  for  every  purpose 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BOOT 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.   12mo,  Clotb,  64  pages.    50 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,   Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Unfurl  Old  Glory 

In  bas-relief  on  the  base  of  this  beautiful 
desk  flag  PAPER  WEIGHT  is.  Stephen 
Decatur's  declaration  of  loyalty.  OUR 
COUNTRY — In  her  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  may  she  always  be  right;  but 
our  country  right  or  tvrong. 

SHOW  YOUR  COLORS 


No. 

734S 

Silver 

Plated 

$1.50 

each 

No. 

72S1 

Sterling 

Silver 

SS.50 

each 

Dealers 

—Write 

for 

ProDO- 

sition 


FLAG 

Laws  prohibit  re- 

groduction.  Flag  is 
right. fresh  colors, 
soft  silk  material. 


An  artistic  orna- 
ment made  by  qual- 
ity silversmiths. 
Flag  of  silk,  at- 
tached by  movable 
halyards  to  s  in. 
staff,  imbedded  in 
solid  metal  base. 
Every  table  in  every  home,  every  desk 
in  every  office,  should  display  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Get  one  from  your  jeweler,  department 
or  stationery  store,  or  wewvill  send  di- 
rect, postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Sat- 
isfaction or  money  returned  without 
question. 

R.  BLACKINTON  &  CO. 

Established  1862 

Mfg.  Jewelers  and  Silversmiths 

'205  Broad  St.  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 


generally,  prohibition  does  prohibit  in 
Virginia,  and  has  effected  a  radical  reform 
in  the  economic  affairs  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Of  course,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  prohibition  absolutely  prevents  all 
traffic  in  liquor,  but  the  contention  of  this 
journal  is  that  in  Virginia  the  law  sub- 
stantially answers  prohibitive  purposes. 
It  is  outlawing  the  liquor  business,  it  has 
insured  a  situation  in  which  millions  less 
of  Virginia  money  are  expended  for  liquor 
and  diverted  into  wholesome  lines  of  barter. 
The  Danville  Register  is  much  imprest  by 
the  report  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
State,  irrespective  of  their  attitude  toward 
prohibition,  which  bear  testimony  to  the 
reduced  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness, 
disorder,  and  minor  offenses  of  every 
character.  In  several  cities  the  jails  are 
being  depopulated  and  sheriffs  and  ser- 
geants are  discharging  their  deputies. 
Those  who  have  been  advocating  prohibi- 
tion for  years,  observes  the  Staunton 
Leader,  expected  great  things  as  a  result 
|  of  the  law,  but  they  did  not  dream  the 
results  would  be  at  once  so  overwhelmingly 
satisfactory,  and  this  journal  rejoices  that 
all  classes  of  citizens  seem  to  be  friendlily 
disposed  and  to  be  ready  and  willing  to 
have  the  law  meet  the  fullest  expectation 
of  its  supporters. 

The  Petersburg  Index  Appeal  informs  us 
that  the  law  is  being  more  rigidly  enforced 
in  that  city  than  in  any  other  of  the  State, 
at  which  it  is  not  surprized  and  adds: 

"It  is  but  stating  a  fact  to  say  that 
many  who  voted  against  prohibition  have 
told  The  Index  Appeal  they  would  not 
vote  to  bring  liquor  back  to  the  city.  The 
'quart  a  month'  has  been  but  little  in 
evidence.  While  it  may  be  that  men 
are  getting  drunk  in  private  on  that  lone 
quart  and  such  others  as  they  are  able  to 
obtain,  the  fact  that  public  drunkenness 
has  disappeared  from  Petersburg  is  not  to 
be  questioned.  This  alone  is  sufficient,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  to  justify  the  law." 

The  Portsmouth  Star  says  the  experience 
of  Virginia  has  convinced  even  those  who 
opposed  prohibition  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  State,  and  the  Roanoke  Times  re- 
lates that  as  far  as  it  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, the  newspapers  of  Virginia  without 
exception  are  agreed  on  this  point.  Also 
the  effect  of  the  law  on  business  has  not 
been  at  all  what  the  calamity-howlers  pre- 
dicted. The  statement  is  made  repeatedly, 
we  are  told,  that  the  saloon  is  gone  to  stay 
and  The  Times  believes  this  is  true.  The 
Pulaski  Southwest  Times  and  News  Re- 
view also  maintains  that  prohibition  has 
had  a  good  effect  on  business  and  tells  us 
that  various  enterprises  have  rapidly 
occupied  shops  vacated  by  saloons,  and 
this  journal  notes  with  pleasure  the  amaz- 
ing decrease  in  the  number  of  drunk  and 
disorderly  cases  in  the  police  courts. 

ARKANSAS    (1916) 
In   Arkansas   we    hear   from    the    Fort 
Smith  Times-Record   that   prohibition  has 


been  the  best  moral  and  economic  invest- 
ment the  State  has  had  in  years.  There 
is  more  general  prosperity  now,  more  hope- 
fulness, more  cheerfulness  than  ever  before 
known,  and  this  journal  is  of  the  opinion 
that  Arkansas  has  just  one  further  duty  to 
perform,  which  is  to  help  make  the  nation 
dry.  "What  has  proved  so  good  for  us, 
what  has  lessened  our  crime  and  increased 
our  prosperity,"  The  Times-Record  claims, 
"belongs  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  us,  and 
we  should  help  push  it  along."  The  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  thinks  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  prohibition  in  Arkansas  is 
generally  conceded  to  have  brought  many 
benefits. 

The  Clarksville  Democrat  is  among  the 
journals  which  rejoice  in  the  enactment  of 
the  "bone-dry"  law  following  the  Webb- 
Kenyon  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  new  regime  has 
come  upon  us  almost  before  we  can  realize 
what  has  happened,  it  says,  and  hundreds 
of  habitual  consumers  of  liquor  who  saw 
the  incoming  tide  of  prohibition  and  rushed 
orders  by  telephone  and  telegraph  to  their 
favorite  mail-order  houses  just  over  the 
State-lines  for  a  generous  supply  learned 
to  their  sorrow  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  for  delivery  before  the  falling  of  the 
lid. 

The  Morrillton  Democrat  believes  the 
"bone-dry"  bill  one  of  the  best  measures 
ever  passed  in  the  State,  and  thinks  that 
the  "liquor  curse"  of  Arkansas  is  now 
removed.  The  progress  has  been  slow  and 
steady  for  many  years  in  this  direction, 
we  are  told,  and  "the  faithful  old  workers 
in  the  cause  should  have  the  prayerful 
thanks  of  all  just  men  and  women  for  their 
successful  fight."  Parenthetically  this 
journal  says  that  "the  'bone-dry'  bill  does 
not  make  any  difference  to  us.  We  were 
too  poor  to  buy  liquor  anyway." 

The  Harrison  Times  believes  that  from 
the  press  of  the  mountain  districts,  if  not 
from  the  entire  State,  the  answer  to  the 
question  whether  prohibition  has  been  a 
success  in  Arkansas  must  be  in  the  affirma- 
tive. Prohibition  has  lessened  crime  and 
provided  more  money  for  workingmen's 
families,  according  to  the  Conway  Arkansas 
Farmer,  which  informs  us  that  many 
banks  report  savings-accounts  started  by 
workingmen  who  formerly  wasted  their 
money  for  liquor  and  caused  their  families 
to  be  objects  of  charity.  Perhaps  the  most 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  prohibi- 
tion, we  are  told,  is  the  statement  of 
owners  of  factories  that  before  saloons  were 
abolished  employees'  checks  were  cashed  by 
liquor-sellers,  while  now  they  are  given  to 
some  merchant  or  directly  deposited  in 
savings-accounts,  and  the  employees  lose 
less  time,  work  better,  wear  better  clothes, 
and  eat  better  lunches.  The  Arkansas 
Methodist,  says  the  enactment  of  the  "bone- 
dry"  bill  is  a  great  victory  for  righteousness 
and  adds: 
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MICHELIN 


Ruler 
Test 


9  Ways  to  Judge  Tires  -No.  2 

This  series  of  nine  talks  on  how  to  judge  tires  is  designed 
to  take  the  uncertainty  out  6f  lire-buying  by  helping  the 
motorist  to  determine  before-hand  what  mileage  he  may 
expect  from  the  various  tires  he  is  considering.  The  next 
advertisement  in   this  series  will  appear  on  June  23,  1917. 

jRACTICALLY  every  tire  dealer  nowadays  can  show 
you  cross-sections  of  the  makes  of  tires  he  carries 
in  stock.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  gauge 
the  actual  quantity  of  rubber  and  fabric  in  vari- 
ous tires — a  chance  to  tell  how  much  of  the  real 
mileage-giving  materials  you  are  getting  for  your  money. 

Take  a  ruler  and  actually  measure  for  yourself  the  thickness  of  the 
tread  in  the  tires  you  are  considering. 

MICHELIN  SUPER-STURDY  CONSTRUCTION 

If  you  apply  this  test,  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  remarkably  heavy 
construction  of  the  Michelin  Universal  Non-Skid. 

This  tire  really  has  a  double  thickness  of  rubber,  for  its  non-skid  tread 
has  been  superimposed  on  the  already  sturdy  Michelin  plain-tread. 
Two  breaker-strips  instead  of  one 


are  used  in  all  sizes,  even  the 
smallest;  and  from  five  to  eight 
plies  of  fabric  in  the  body  of  the 
tread  give  it  extra  durability. 

But  the  important  point  is  this: 
before  you  buy  your  next  tire, 
apply  the  "ruler  test".  It  will 
help  you  to  a  wise  selection. 

Previous  Advertisements 
In  This  Series: 

No.  1— Judging  Tires  by  Weight 
(Michelins  weigh  12  to  15%  more) 


ijLiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiimiii/iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiig 


Michelin  Universal  Treads 
and  Red  Inner  Tubes 


FREE:  —  Michelins  56  -  page  illustrated 
"Tire  Users'  Hand-{F}ook''  will  help 
you  reduce  tire  bills.  Not  an  advertise- 
ment   only.       Write   for  free    copy    today. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.. 


Efliiiiiniiiiiiiiininijum 


Milltown,  N.  J 


1 
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Get  your  favorite  bacon 
in  the  form  you  like  best 

To  give  you  not  only  exceptionally  delicious  bacon, 
but  bacon  in  just  the  form  you  prefer,  "Swift's  Pre- 
mium" is  packaged  in  three  different  ways. 

You  can  get  it  in  the  always  popular  strip,  or  in  slices 
put  up  snugly  and  either  sealed  in  glass  jars  or  pro- 
tected in  parchment-wrapped  boxes. 

And  such  appetizing  slices !  Slices  with  the  rind  care- 
fully trimmed  away,  slices  that  are  absolutely  uniform, 
and  cut  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin ! 

Serve  "Swift's  Premium"  Bacon  often.  Seven  days 
a  week  your  family  would  enjoy  the  flavor  the  famous 
Swift  cure  gives.  You  will  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  getting  their  favorite  bacon  in  the  form  you  prefer. 

"Swift's  Premium"  Bacon 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 


"Have  Lost  24  Pounds 
With  No  Inconvenience" 

writes  a  lady  in  Florida.  "I  was  having  trouble  in  digesting 
anything.  Altho  the  doctors  changed  diets  frequently  I  was 
overweight  43  pounds.  I  mapped  out  a  balanced  ration  by 
the  food  table  in  '  How  to  Live,'  started  with  the  prescribed 
exercises  and  have  lost  24  pounds  with  no  inconvenience,  di- 
gest anything  I  eat.  and  am  now  beginning  to  really  feel  well." 
Get  your  copy  of  How  to  Live'  to-day.  It  will  tell  you  all 
about  your  body  and  its  care.  Prepared  by  eminent  Physi- 
cians. Cloth  bound,  $1.12  postpaid 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  New  York 


When 


Sick 


\  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     New  York 


his  puzzled,  anxious  Mother  will  find  a 
friend  in  need  in  this  handy  little  book, 

The  Health-  Care  of  the  Baby 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.,  the  famous  child- 
sp  cialist.  It  explains  simply  and  com- 
pletely all  the  points  of  the  baby's  care — 
nis  feeding,  bathinsr,  clothing,  exercise,  etc.— that 
must  be  considered  in  preventing  aickness,  and  it 
gives  directions  in  the  treatment  of  digestive  trou- 
bles, convulsions,  colic,  croup,  earache,  poisoning, 
accidents,etc.,etc.  Cloth  bound, 7 00;  hy  mail, Site. 


Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


By  H._H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  enjoyment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
half-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its   pages.      In   a  hasty 
glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 
Berries,  Asters,   Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 
'        Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Frost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens.Lilies,  Vegetables,  Rock  Gardens, 
Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  otherthings  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 
Octavo,  cloth.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Dept  E,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


"The  full  magnitude  of  the  achievement 
can  be  realized  only  as  one  becomes  aware 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  those  who  had 
opposed  prohibition  were  first  to  favor  the 
'  bone-dry '  measure,  thus  announcing  their 
belief  that  the  people  of  Arkansas  really 
desired  genuine  prohibition  and  all  the  pro- 
tection from  the  evils  of  the  liquor-traffic 
possible  under  the  law  and  Constitution." 


COLORADO   (1916) 

In  Colorado  we  hear  from  the  Pueblo 
Chieftain  that  prohibition  is  not  a  live 
issue  in  that  State,  because,  as  with 
woman  suffrage,  it  has  been  settled  perma- 
nently, and  the  number  of  persons  who 
desire  a  reopening  of  the  discussion  is 
politically  inconsiderable.  No  one  who  is 
honest  and  intelligent  can  deny  that  prohi- 
bition has  been  a  success  in  Colorado,  this 
journal  goes  on  to  say,  and  mainly  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  State  has  a  good  law, 
and,  secondly,  the  law  has  been  well 
enforced. 

The  Pueblo  Star  Journal  considers  that 
the  best  evidence  that  prohibition  has  been 
a  success  and  that  the  benefits  from  it  have 
been  tangible  and  worth  while  is  the 
majority  recorded  last  November  against 
the  proposed  "beer  amendment,"  which 
sought  to  legalize  the  manufacture  of  beer 
in  the  State.  In  the  November  election 
of  1914  the  people  of  Colorado  voted  the 
State  "dry"  by  about  11,000  majority, 
and  last  November  the  beer  amendment 
was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  75,000  votes. 

The  editor  of  the  Leadville  Herald- 
Democrat  tells  us  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  enforce  strictly  a  prohibi- 
tion law  that  permits  practically  unlimited 
shipments  for  individual  use.  The  problem 
is  particularly  complex  in  the  foreign 
section  where  the  Slav  smelter  -  workers 
can  not  understand  prohibition  legislation 
and  are  certain  to  break  the  law.  Many 
of  the  offenders  arrested  in  raids  were 
Austrian  women  who  sold  beer.  Yet, 
altho  the  figures  would  indicate  that 
Colorado  is  one  of  the  "wet"  States, 
judged  by  the  liquor  shipments,  this 
observer  believes  there  is  less  drinking, 
and  that  to  that  extent  the  cause  of 
temperance  has  been  advanced.  Many 
who  feel  they  must  have  their  liquor 
drink  it  in  their  homes  or  their  rooms,  but 
there  is  an  end  to  social  bar-tippling, 
which  absorbed  both  time,  money,  and 
health,  and  we  read: 

"Figures  can  be  quoted  indicating  in- 
creases in  savings-bank  deposits,  in  gen- 
eral prosperity,  in  more  satisfactory  work 
in  mines  and  smelters.  One  hears  no 
complaint  from  employers  of  labor  on  the 
score  of  decreased  efficiency  due  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  saloon.  The  story 
is  quite  the  other  way. 

"Abolition  of  the  saloon  and  prohibi- 
tion are  two  different  questions,  however, 
and  Colorado  has  not  reached  the  latter 
stage.  When  fanatics  get  to  arguing  the 
question   of  prohibition   there  appears  to 
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All  He  Needs  to  Do 


Just  pour  in  oil — that's  all  your  driver  needs 
to  do  to  lubricate  a  Timken-Detroit  Worm 
Drive  Axle. 

He  fills  the  housing  to  the  level  of  the  oil 
vent — replaces  the  cap — the  job  is  done. 

The  lower  half  of  the  worm  wheel  turning 
constantly  in  a  bath  of  oil  carries  the  lubricant 
to  every  moving  part.  Even  the  bearings 
which  support  the  worm  and  worm  wheel  set 
up  a  pumping  action  that  accelerates  the  cir- 
culation of  the  oil. 

But  simplicity  of  lubrication  is  only  one  of 
the  advantages  of  Timken-Detroit  Worm 
Drive  Axles.  Consider  the  small  number  of 
working  parts— their  method  of  installation  in 
an  oil-tight,  dust  and  dirt-proof  housing 
—the  freedom  of  all  working  parts  from  vibra- 
tion and  driving  stresses,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  accessibility  of  every  part  should 
an  accident  make  replacement  necessary. 

These  are  the  things  that  brought  worm 
drive  into  leadership  as  the  simplest  and 
best  method  of  power  transmission  in 
use  today  under  commercial  cars. 

Recently  a  prominent  truck  builder  checked 
up  the  service  records  of  32  of  his  trucks 


equipped  with  worm  drive.  The  owners  re- 
ported that  these  trucks  had  run  1,179,620 
miles,  an  average  of  36,863  per  truck.  The 
greatest  distance  mentioned  was  79,500  miles, 
the  least  was  14,000. 

And  not  one  had  had  any  trouble  with 
the  worm  drive  or  required  any  attention 
except  occasional  lubrication. 

Go  over  a  list  of  the  big  successful  truck 
manufacturers  with  an  established  output. 
Sixty-seven  of  these  makers  build  worm 
drive  trucks  exclusively  and  43  of  that  67 
use  Timken-Detroit  Worm  Drive  Axles. 

The  total  number  of  trucks  having  Timken- 
Detroit  Worm  Drive  Axles  now  number  into 
the  tens  of  thousands,  yet  not  one  has  ever 
worn  out  a  Timken  Worm  and  Worm  Gear. 

Authentic  mileage  records  ranging  from 
75,000  to  150,000  miles  with  the  original 
Timken  Worm  Gearing  still  giving  perfect 
service  without  repair  or  replacement  is  a 
record  we  believe  no  other  form  of  power 
transmission  has  ever  approached. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE   CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


lti-M 
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LEA.  ©PERKINS 
SAUCE 

^e  OrjgmalGWorcestersljire 


& 

THE  RBCIPB  of  A  Nohleman  IK  THE   CQVNTY 

TT  TILD  fowl  and  game  hung 
V  V  high  by  happy  hunters,  cook 
prepared  and  cupboard  stocked 
for  feast  and  merry-making 
— it  was  in  the  midst  of  such  rev- 
elry in  the  olden,  golden  days,  that 
the  original  Worcestershire  Sauce 
was  introduced. 

<I  And,  today,  this  same  rich,  ap- 
petizing seasoning — now  known 
the  world  over  as  Lea  &  Perrins 
Sauce — holds  highest  honors  with 
all  lovers  of  good  living  as  well  as 
with  all  chefs  and  housewives. 
fl  To  steaks,  roasts,  chops,  cold 
cuts,  fish,  curries,  eggs  and  cheese 
it  adds  a  piquancy  of  flavor  most 
difficult  to  describe. 
<i  In  gravies,  soups  and  salad  dress- 
ings it  lends  a  peculiar  snappiness 
quite  impossible  to  obtain  in  any 
other  way. 


Bulb  Growing  for   Amateurs 

By  H.  H.  Thomas,    Tells  all  about  the  planting,  treatment 
and  cultivation  of  bulbs,  indoors  and  out.    Profusely  illus- 
trated. Cloth.  60c  net,  by  mail  68c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


A  Working  Grammar 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.    English  grammar  pre-  q(   the 

sen  ted  so  concisely,   simply,  accessibly,  that  it  is  _,        ■.  ■ 

of  constant  value  to  everyone  who  needs  practical  lingllSn 

information.    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62.  •          _..-__ 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,                 New  York  I-angUage 


President  Wilson's  War  Message 


Ready  for  Framing,  50  Cents 

This  most  important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President,  which  will  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  been  handsomely  reproduced  for  you  on  Japanese  vellum  paper, 
in  black,  crimson,  and  gold  inks,  with  initial  letter  embellishments, 
ready  for  framing.  Size  14  by  20  inches.  Every  schoolroom  in 
the  country  should  have  this  momentous  document  on  its  wall. 
Every  public  institution  should  find  a  place  for  it. 

It  should  be  enshrined  #in  every  patriotic  home,  to  be  read  now  by 
fathers,  mothers,  and  their  children  and  preserved  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  In  professional  and  business  offices  it  will  not  only 
be  ornamental  but  will  lend  a  character  and  dignity  that  nothing 
else  will.  Price,  50  cents  each,  carefully  prepared  for  mailing.  Get 
your  copy  to-day,  or,  better  yet,  buy  a  dozen  copies  and  distribute 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 


"This  im-omparable  mes- 
sage is  at  this  very  hour 
being  read  andcommented 
upon  in  all  our  schools  as 
THE  MOST  PERFECT 
CHARTER  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS,  and  which  fully 
expresses  the  virtues  of 
your  race." 
—  Rene  Viviani,  former 
Premier  of  France. 
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be  little  chance  for  common  sense  to  have 
much  play.  To  deprive  the  human  race 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  a  tremendous 
piece  of  'uplift,'  but  it  seems  hardly 
feasible.  'Bone-dry'  legislation  is  not 
popular  legislation,  but  appears  to  be 
foisted  on  States  through  combinations  of 
fanatics  on  one  hand  and  on  the  other  of 
liquor  interests  hopeful  of  creating  a 
reaction." 

The  Grand  Junction  Sentinel  does  not 
believe  there  is  a  single  contention  that 
prohibition  has  not  been  a  success  in 
Colorado  whieh  can  withstand  a  showing  of 
the  real  facts.  In  spite  of  all  predictions 
to  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  Colorado  has 
gained  wonderfully,  not  only  from  a 
moral,   but  from   a  financial   standpoint. 

The  Boulder  Camera  recalls  the  time 
when  "  liquor-crazed  men  with  a  bottle  in 
one  hand  and  a  torch  in  the  other  set 
Colorado  afire  in  a  very  orgy  of  outlawry," 
when  property  and  life  were  destroyed,  and 
Colorado  was  painted  in  hideous  colors, 
as  files  of  The  Literary  Digest  will  show. 
The  wrong  story  of  Ludlow  was  put  on  the 
wire,  "yet  we  were  not  blameless,"  and 
this  journal  adds: 

"Our  licensed  saloons  had  inflamed  the 
passions  of  ignorant  men  to  the  point  of 
vengeance  for  wrongs  real  and  fancied, 
and  the  end  of  the  strike  was  but  a  truce 
all  felt  could  not  be  enduring.  There 
was  much  fight  left  in  the  bottle.  Colorado 
smashed  the  bottle.  It  went  out  of  the 
saloon  business.  It  saved  the  situation. 
Now  we  have  industrial  peace  because  we 
have  sobriety;  now  we  have  two  hundred 
fewer  convicts  in  our  State  penitentiary 
tho  Colorado  is  larger  by  150,000  citizens 
than  it  was  when  Colorado  was  'wet.' 
Our  banks  are  bulging  with  the  deposits 
of  the  thrifty.  Old  saloon-buildings  are 
filled  with  the  stocks  and  machines  of 
useful  business  and  industry.  We  are 
saving  millions  annually  on  our  drink 
bill." 

The  Boulder  News-Herald  also  notes  as 
excellent  reasons  Colorado  has  for  dis- 
solving its  legal  partnership  with  booze 
the  fact  that  people  have  suffered  in  many 
acts  of  property  destroyed,  assault,  in- 
cendiarism, and  murder  in  a  bitter  indus- 
trial war,  and  we  read: 

"Since  the  saloons  have  gone  there  has 
not  been  a  strike  in  Colorado.  The  In- 
dustrial Commission,  established  in  1915, 
settled  seventy-five  controversies  satisfac- 
torily during  1916.  Seven  labor  disputes 
were  formally  investigated  and  awards 
given  without  the  industrial  peace  of  the 
State  being  disturbed.  The  members  of 
the  Commission  say  that  if  the  open  saloon 
had  been  in  existence  several  of  these 
disputes  would  surely  have  ended  in  strikes, 
accompanied  by  violence  and  crime. 
Prohibition,  supplemented  by  wise  in- 
dustrial legislation,  has  kept  Colorado  in 
peace." 

The  Sterling  Advocate  says  that  bankers 

and    men    engaged    in    various    business 

occupations,  many  of  them  at  one  time 

opposed  to  prohibition,  are  60  elated  over 

(Continued  on  page  1655) 
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TractortrucK 

HPHIS  is  not  heavy  hauling  equipment  in  name  only. 
It's  a  Tractortruck  that  delivers  the  goods  while 
you're  figuring  on  how  to  get  away  with  the  job  with 
a  conventional  truck. 
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Not  a  Tractortruck  of  mere  promise,  but  one 
of  sheer  performance,  that  tackles  the 
heaviest  hauling  problems  and  turns  the  trick 
without  a  whimper,  with  a  certainty  of 
achievement  that  admits  of  no  parallel,  with 
the  least  labor,  the  lowest  cost,  and  a  regular- 
ity that  profitably  utilizes  sixty  full  seconds 
to  every  minute. 

That's  the  Watson,  built  and  backed  by  the 
world's  largest  makers  of  Bottom  Dump 
Wagons  and  developed  from  over  thirty  years 
of  expert  study  of  heavy  hauling  equipment 
problems. 


The  Watson  Tractortruck  is  a  big,  growing- 
daily-bigger  proposition.  Prospective  users 
who  have  measured  its  merits  have  unhesita- 
tingly put  it  on  their  individual  jobs  and  kept 
it  there  because  it  proved  its  heavy  hauling 
supremacy  right  from  the  start. 

DEALERS  who  have  had  costly  experience 
with  the  fables  and  foibles  of  conventional 
truckdom,  have  found  the  Watson  a  source  of 
sales  and  profits  worthy  of  their  best  energy. 
Our  Selling  Plan  and  exclusive  territorial  ar- 
rangements are  waiting  for  your  wire. 


Send  for  special  literature  on  1 00%  Tractortrucks, 
Tractors,    Trailers,   Semi-Trailers,   and   Wagons 

WATSON  WAGON  COMPANY 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Bottom  Dump   Wagons  in  the  World 

Center  Street  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
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The  Uses  of  the  Motor-Truck,  Single  or  with  Trailer,  Are  Rapidly  Multiplying 


PATRIOTIC   EFFICIENCY  AND   THE   MOTOR-TRUCK 

By  HARRY  WILKIN  PERRY 

Secretary  Commercial  Vehicle  Committee  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 


T_T  OW  the  prosaic  motor-truck  is  linked 
A  A  up  with  patriotic  service  to  one's 
country  may  not  be  apparent  at  first 
thought,  but  consideration  of  the  facts  will 
make  the  relation  very  evident.  The 
President  has  emphasized  in  a  public 
proclamation  what  leaders  in  the  various 
industries  have  urged  repeatedly,  that  the 
great  need  of  the  hour  is  increased  efforts 
and  efficiency  in  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs and  innumerable  articles  of  manu- 
facture. This  pressing  need  comes  at  a 
time  when  there  is  a  labor  shortage  and 
every  able  worker  is  already  fully  occupied, 
and  when  a  million  of  men  are  to  be  with- 
drawn from  industrial  and  agricultural 
pursuits  to  form  an  army.  If  the  United 
States  is  going  to  perform  the  part  in  the 
war  it  has  undertaken,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  there  shall  be  a  big  increase  in 
agricultural  products,  that  great  numbers 
of  shops  shall  be  built,  that  the  production 
of  military  goods  of  all  kinds  shall  be 
expanded,  and,  particularly,  that  every 
possible  means  of  expediting  the  trans- 
portation of  the  unprecedented  volume  of 
shipments  shall  be  used. 

All  this  necessary  increase  in  activity, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  shortage  in 
man-power,  means  that  more  efficient 
methods  must  be  adopted  and  that  much 


more  labor-saving  and  time-saving  ma- 
chinery must  be  utilized.  The  commercial 
motor-vehicle  is  preeminently  a  machine  of 
this  kind,  and  it .  has  the  further  great 
economic  advantage  that  its  wide-spread 
use  will  conserve  the  supplies  of  human 
foodstuffs.  A  motor-truck,  operated  nor- 
mally ten  hours  a  day,  performs  the  work 
of  at  least  three  horse-drawn  vehicles,  on 
a  conservative  estimate.  That  means 
from  three  to  six  horses.  According  to  the 
reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
five  acres  of  land  are  required  to  maintain 
one  horse  for  one  year,  while  three  acres 
will  support  one  man.  Each  motor-truck 
put  into  service  releases  twenty  acres  of 
tillable  land  on  a  conservative  estimate, 
which  will  support  seven  human  beings  if 
devoted  to  the  production  of  human  food- 
stuffs instead  of  feed  for  horses.  Careful 
estimates'  show  that  there  are  already  in 
use  in  the  United  States  three  hundred 
thousand  commercial  motor-vehicles,  which 
release  a  total  of  six  million  acres  of  land 
that  are  capable  of  supporting  two  million 
human  beings.  This  is  a  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  what  might  be  done. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimated 
that  on  January  1,  1915,  there  were  21,- 
195,000  horses  on  farms  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  addition,  3,182,789  horses 
that  were  not  on  farms,  making  a  total  of 


more  than  24,000,000  horses  in  the  country. 
These  required  for  their  support  120,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  capable  of  supporting 
forty  million  persons. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of 
horses  and  mules  in  the  country,  there  is 
a  real  shortage  of  animals  suitable  for 
cavalry  and  military  transport  purposes. 
Our  Allies  have  drawn  upon  this  country  for 
about  three-quarters  of  a  million  horses  and 
mules  for  army  purposes  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and  have  scoured  the  producing 
sections  of  the  country  for  suitable  animals. 

The  horse  is  by  all  odds  the  most  in- 
efficient source  of  power  that  we  use.  On 
the  farm  the  horse  averages  only  three 
hours'  work  a  day,  and  the  work  he  does 
costs  about  twelve  or  thirteen  cents  an 
hour.  If  the  work-horses  in  the  country 
were  displaced  by  farm  tractors  and  motor- 
trucks, as  passenger  automobiles  have 
largely  displaced  the  pleasure  horse,  or 
family  carriage  horse,  the  wheat  yield  of 
the  country  could  be  increased  50^,  or 
the  corn  crop  doubled.  Many  farm  trac- 
tors operate  on  kerosene,  which  is  now  a 
drug  on  the- market,  and  undoubtedly  in 
the  near  future  motor-trucks  also  will  be 
operated  on  kerosene.  They,  therefore, 
do  not  take,  from  the  land  anything  that 
can  be  used  for  human  consumption. 
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The  Russel  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle 
has  retained  and  improved  all  the  good 
features  of  the  chain  drive  —  and  has 
eliminated  all  the  bad  ones. 

The  chain  drive,  when  new,  is  the  most  efficient  type  of 
drive  for  motor  trucks.  But  it  soon  loses  its  efficiency 
as  the   chains   yield,   wear   rapidly  and   become   noisy. 


The  Russel  Drive  transmits 
the  power  close  to  the  rims 
of  the  wheels— not  at  the|hubs 
like  other  types  of  shaft- 
drives. 

To  illustrate  our  principle,  jack  up  your 
truck,  or  any  vehicle  for  that  matter, 
and  note  that  it  is  easier  to  turn  the 
wheels  by  the  rim  than  by  the  hub. 


The  Russel  Drive  affords  un- 
usual ground  clearance, 
because  it  employs  no  heavy, 
bulky  housing  to  carry  the 
load. 

With  other  types  of  shaft-drives,  a  heavy, 
bulky  housing,  in  addition  to  radius  rods, 
is  necessary,  because  besides  transmitting 
power,  the  axle  must  carry  the  load. 


These  are  but  two  of  the  many  outstanding  features  of 
the  Russel  Drive.  Why  should  you  not  specify  a  Russel 
Drive  on  your  next  truck  ? 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company 

North  Detroit 
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The  Realization  of  the  Greatest  Truck  Value  in  the  World 


$350 

And  a  FORD 


Stop  and  Think 

How  to  Stop  the  Leaks 

In  the  Cost 

Of  Your  Delivery. 


Used 
In  Every 

Line 
of  Work 


Maxfer  Means  Economy 

Economy  in  these  stirring  times  means  success.  12,000 
business  men  have  found  that  the  Maxfer  means  economy  in 
their  delivery.  The  Maxfer  truck  hauls  cheaper  mile  for  mile, 
ton  for  ton,  than  any  other  method  of  delivery  known. 


Maxfer  makes  a  Ford,  used  or  new,  into  a 
one-ton  truck  at  the  cost  of  $350  and  a  Ford. 
It  is  the  most  economical,  the  easiest  and 
quickest  to  attach  of  any  truck  maker  on  the 
market.  The  Ford  chassis  is  not  changed. 
The  Ford  axle  is  not  cut  off.  The  Ford  frame 
is  not  cut  off. 

Two  men  in  three  hours  can  change  a 
Ford  into  a  Maxfer  one-ton  truck,   and   the 


result  is  the  cutting  out  of  the  high  cost  of 
horse  delivery. 

We  have  1233  dealers  in  the  United  States, 
1100  of  them  having  been  added  since  last 
August.  The  Maxfer  is  now  used  in  every 
line  of  work.  The  Maxfer  has  made  a  record 
for  economical  hauling.  You  cannot  afford  to 
use  horses  when  the  Maxfer  will  do  your  work 
for  half  the  cost. 


MAXFE  R       Maxfer  Truck  and  Tractor  Co.       MAXFE R 

\TNEW/l4UF0JiWORK\  908  So.  Michigan  Avenue,   CHICAGO  I  TffE  WWEfOJI  WORK  I 

I  TONmuCKX XTONiTRUCKl 
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There  are  in  the  country  4,100,000 
farms  of  fifty  acres  or  more  in  extent, 
each  of  which  could  use  one  or  more 
motor-trucks.  There  are  at  least]l, 650,000 
farms  of  160  acres  or  more  in  extent,  which 
could  use  motor- tractors  with  economy. 
A  census  taken  last  February  shows  that 
not  more  than  34,371  farm  tractors  will 
be  used  in  the  United  States  this  season, 
so  it  is  evident  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity here  for  the  American  farmer  to 
increase  his  efficiency.  With  the  big 
farm  tractors  that  are  used  on  the  im- 
mense farms  of  the  West,  one  tractor  can 
plow,  double-disk,  and  seed  twenty-five 
acres  a  day,  accomplishing  the  work  of 
one  man  and  a  team  for  two  weeks,  and 
the  same  tractor  can  be  used  later  for 
harvesting,  threshing,  and  moving  the 
crop  to  market. 

The  farmer,  the  merchant,  and  the 
manufacturer  can  all  perform  a  patriotic 
duty  by  making  a  more  extensive  use 
of  the  time-  and  labor-saving  motor-truck 
and  tractor  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  their  own 
profits  and  efficiency.  Innumerable  ex- 
amples have  been  published  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  economies  effected  by  the 
use  of  motor-trucks  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  With  an  urgent  demand 
for  a  greatly  increased  output  of  our 
farms  and  factories,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
big  increase  in  the  demand  for  motor- 
trucks unless  all  of  the  indications  of  the 
time  are  wrongly  interpreted. 

During      the      unprecedented     railroad 
freight    congestion    that    has    existed    for 
the  past  two  years,  and  now  threatens  to 
increase,    motor-trucks    have    tendered    a 
relatively    small   but   very   useful   service 
in   moving   freight    for    distances    of    one 
hundred    and    even    more    miles.      Such 
service,  however,  can  be  greatly  increased. 
A  careful  calculation  shows  that  the  three 
hundred    thousand    motor-trucks    now    in 
use  give  a   total   yearly  mileage   of  four 
and  one-half  billion.     Assuming  that  the 
average  load  carried  is  only  two  tons,  and 
that  half  the  mileage  is  covered  without 
load,  this  means  a  ton-mile  service  of  four 
and  one-half  billion.     At  the  railroad  rate 
of  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  per  ton -mile, 
this  represents  a  value  of  $31,500,000,  but 
by  far  the  majority  of  the  trucks  take  the 
place  of  or  supplement  horse-drawn  vehi- 
cles instead  of  railroads.    The  average  cost 
of  hauling  by  horse  from  farm  to  market 
is  about  24c.  a  ton-mile,  while  the  average 
cost  of  haulage  by  horse  in  cities  is  17%c. 
Taking   20c.    as   a   fair  average   value   of 
haulage  by  road,  the  present  annual  motor- 
truck  service   is   worth   $900,000,000   per 
year. 

So  long  as  the  labor  shortage  continues 
and  the  railroad  congestion  is  not  very 
materially    relieved,    the    ownership    of    a 


PATENTS 


sent  free. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 

Inventions  Wanted.    $1 .000.000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Send  sketch  for  fr« ,  opmion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Carry  Extra  Passengers 

COMFORTABLY 

McKinnon    Folding:   Chairs    "fit    in" 
without  crowding-  foot  room.     Hand- 
iest,   most    serviceable, 
priced. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By   H.   S.   Pomeroy,   M.D.     The  disclosures  made  are 
ot  a  very  striking  nature.      Yet   even   the  most  sensitive 

d  ■        t,    "othmS    indelicate.       12mo,   Cloth,    197  pages, 
r nee,  $  1. 00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 
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For  Auto,  Boat 
Camp  or  Home 

Neat  appearing-;  light;  dur- 
able: round  steel  frame, 
electrically  welded:  enam- 
elled or  plated,  will  not  rust; 
comfortable— padded  art 
leather  seat  and  back.  Made 
in  4  sizes— all  inexpensive. 
Buy  from  your  auto  dealer  or 
Write  for  free  booklet  today. 

McKINNON   DASH  CO. 
Dept.  34  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  I 


10,000  Miles 

\  Guarantee  on 
iBrictsonlires 


A  specific  10,000  mile  written1 
guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.   oil  and 
gasoline  proof  and  wonder- 1 
tullyresihentandeasyriding.  I 
TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  oar  risk  the  wonderful  I 

service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma-  I 

tic  I  ires    Don't  pay  unless  satisfied    I 

VYrite  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial  I 

flao  and  descriptive  book. 

a    wffi  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
9-S7BnctsonBldg.  BrookingS.s.D.  J 
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Physical  Upkeep 

is  a  vital  factor  in  Success. 

It  means  health,  vigor  and  freedom 
from  the  depression  that  poor  health 
always  causes. 

Mouth  hygiene  is  an  essential  of  good 
health. 

To  keep  the  mouth  clean,  to  keep  it  in  such 
condition  that  disease  germs  will  not  thrive, 
use  DIOXOGEN  and  water — a  teaspoonful  in 
a  quarter  glass.  Use  night  and  morning, 
it  is  quite  as  important  as  a  health  measure 
as  brushing  the  teeth. 


The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  astor  place,  n.  y. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  that  the  whole  world  is  now  asking- 
lies  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
decide  the  terms  of  peace  when  the  war  ends.  The  future  of 
civilization  rests  with  these  men,  and  naturally  we  are  all  anxious 
to  learn  whpt  we  can  of  them  and  their  points  of  view.  In  her 
new  and  informing  study  of.  the  intricacies  of  old-world 
diplomacy. 

Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

Princess  Catherine  Radziwill  gives  an  Intimate  picture  of  the 
reigning  monarchs  of  the  day  as  well  as  sharply  focused  por- 
traits of  such  able  makers  of  history  as  Sonnino,  Grey,  Sazo- 
noff,  Poincare,  von Bech told,  Enver  Pasha,  Venizelos, von  Bulow, 
and  many  others.  Her  easy,  chatty  style  makes  interesting 
reading  and  her  wide  acquaintance  in  court  circles  enables  her 
to  furnish  much  material  of  vital  importance.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  events  that  led  up_  to  the 

I  present  conflict  and  of  the  attitudes  of  the  various  caoitals  of 
Europe ,  this  is  just  the  book  you  should  read.    The  book  is  beau- 

|     tifully  illustrated  with  photogravure  portraits. 

Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.60. 
I     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  364  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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SIXTY  YEARS 
of  the  THEATER 

This  just  published  book  by 
John  Ranken  Towse,  vet- 
eran critic  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  will  appeal  alike 
to  lovers  of  the  drama  and  of 
good  literature.  The  author 
wiitesof  all  the  great  stars  and 
the  lesser  lights  of  the  past  half 
century  with  familiar  freedom 
and  wide  insight.  He  tells  of 
their  characters  and  careers,  of  their  purely  human  as 
well  as  merely  public  sides,  and  gives  one  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  art, with  all  its  changes,  from  the  days 
of  Charles  Kean  to  the  present  time.  A  most  fascinating  and  in- 
teresting review  is  provided  of  the  work  of  such  sterling  popular 
favorites  as  Edwin  Booth,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Mary  Anderson, 
Joseph  Jefferson,  Ada  Rehan,  Lester  Wallack,  Julia  Marlowe 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  a  host  of  others.  The  volume  is  beautified 
by  nearly  one  hundred  illustrations  of  our  great  actors  and 
actresses  in  their  best-known  roles. 

i2mo,  Cloth,  480  pp.,  $2. so;  by  mail,  $2.66. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


w^gn^is  Abridged  Standard  Dictionaries 

These  splendid  books,  prepared  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  by 
James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  meet  in  a  single,  handy  volume  the  requirements  of  all  pos- 
sible users,  from  the  business  man  or  college  student  to  the  child  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  the  home,  the  office,  or  the  school  they  are  indispensable  and  never-failing  helps. 
Their  definitions  are  clear  and  simple  and  their  vocabularies  are  up  to  the  minute  and 
far  fuller  than  those  of  other  dictionaries  of  similar  size  and  scope. 


DESK 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Last  Word  in  Dictionaries  of 

Handy  Size. 

Designed  especially  for  home,  office, 
and  classroom.  The  largest  diction- 
ary on  the  market  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual use.  Contains  80,000  terms  of 
all  kinds  in  ONE  VOCABULARY 
ORDER;  6,700 propernames;  11,700 
lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  an- 
tonyms; 1,200  pictorial  illustrations; 
1 .  -»oo  foreign  phrases.  Large  8vo, 
Cloth,  002  pages.  $1.50;  with  patent 
thumb-index,  $r.8o.  Half  Leather, 
Indexed,  $2.25.  Average  carriage 
charges,  16c. 


COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  Most  Compact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English. 
A  convenient  and  comprehensive  dic- 
tionary for  use  in  the  intermediate 
school  or  for  handy  reference  on  the 
desk.  Ideal  for  all  general  purposes. 
Contains  many  exclusive  features  and 
gives  in  compact  form  the  orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation,  definition,  and 
etymology  of  over  48,000  words  and 
phrases.  1 ,  000  pictorial  illustrations. 
8vo,  Cloth,  788  pages.  $1.00;  with 
patent  thumb-index,  $1.25.  Average 
carriage  charges,  12c. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

Brief,  Clear  and  Complete  in  Treat- 
ment of  all  Common  Words. 

This  compact  little  volume  embraces 
all  the  terms  that  are  sure  to  be  used 
by  the  average  person  and  aims  to 
provide  an  ideal  concise  dictionary 
for  school  or  desk  'use.  It  defines  by 
definitive  statement  in  the  simplest 
possible  language  and  gives  the  or- 
thography, pronunciation,  and  mean- 
ing of  about  35, 000  words,  with  800 
pictorial  illustrations.  I2mo,  Cloth, 
589  pages.  60c;  limp  morocco,  Ji. 25; 
with  thumb-index,  25c  additional. 
Average  carriage  charges,  12c. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


motor-truck  is  going  to  be  much  more 
of  .hi  asset  to  the  owner  than  ordinarily,  as 
it  will  save  him  many  annoyances  and 
delays  in  moving  his  product  and  freight 
and  generally  expedite  his  business. 

Fortunately,  the  manufacturers  of  motor- 
trucks are  in  very  much  better  position  to 
supply  the  demand  than  ever  before. 
Whereas,  in  1914,  the  total  production  of 
commercial  motor-vehicles  in  the  United 
States  was  only  about  35,000  or  40,000, 
this  was  increased  to  90,570  in  the  calendar 
year  191G.  This  abnormal  increase  was 
due,  in  large  measure,  directly  and  in- 
directly, to  the  war.  War  -  orders  for 
American  trucks  from  the  European  na- 
tions caused  our  exports  of  these  vehicles 
to  increase  from  3,430  in  1914  to  22,095 
in  1915,  and  18,903  in  1916,  accounting 
for  an  increase  in  production  of  37,568 
machines  in  the  two  years. 

The  stimulation  of  all  American  indus- 
tries as  a  result  of  purchases  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies  in  this  country  by  the  foreign 
nations  accounted  for  the  rest  of  the 
increase  in  production  of  motor-trucks  in 
1915  and  1916.  The  extension  of  manu- 
facturing facibties  by  the  truck-makers 
to  take  care  of  this  new  business,  and  the 
subsequent  completion  of  war-orders  from 
Europe,  place  the  manufacturers  in  an 
excellent  position  to  take  care  now  of  the 
needs  of  the  American  Army  and  American 
industries.  The  War  Department  at 
Washington  will  require  35,000  to  40,000 
motor-trucks  for  use  in  connection  with 
the  army  of  one  million  men  that  is  to  be 
raised  this  year.  It  is  expected,  however, 
that  the  orders  for  these  will  not  interfere 
with  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to 
take  care  of  increased  orders  from  private 
commercial  and  manufacturing  companies 
and  the  retail  trade. 

Despite  an  average  increase  in  the 
wages  of  labor  of  25%  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials entering  into  the  manufacture  of 
trucks  ranging  from  25%  to  400%,  the  list 
prices  of  commercial  vehicles  have  not 
been  raised  generally  to  the  extent  that 
the  prices  of  passenger  -  cars  have  been 
increased.  On  the  other  hand,  everything 
that  enters  into  the  maintenance  of  horses, 
including  feed,  harness,  and  the  wages 
of     drivers    and    caretakers,    has     all    in- 
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creased  greatly,  and  the  prospects  appear 
to  be  that  they  will  go  higher  in  the  im- 
mediate future  rather  than  lower. 

The  commercial  vehicle  market  now 
affords  a  wider  range  of  choice  by  the 
purchaser  than  ever  before  in  the  matter 
of  price  and  suitability  to  different  trades. 
The  motor-vehicle  lends  itself  admirably 
to  every  need  of  haulage  by  road,  and  pos- 
sesses the  further  advantage  that  the 
motor  can  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  power 
for  operating  a  hoisting-winch,  driving  a 
pumping-engine,  and  varied  other  pur- 
poses. Development  of  dumping  bodies, 
removable  bodies,  and  tractors  and  trail- 
ers, has  greatly  enhanced  the  utility  of  the 
motor-truck,  permitted  its  more  economic 
ii  se  in  short-haul  work,  and  cut  down  the 
expense  of  haulage  by  enabling  the  truck 
itself  to  be  kept  moving  practically  all 
of  the  working-hours  of  the  day. 

Manufacturers  of  commercial  vehicles 
have  given  much  attention  to  the  needs 
of  retailers,  and  there  are  now  offered  in 
the  market  nearly  fifty  different  makes  of 
delivery  cars  and  small  trucks  ranging  from 
750  pounds  to  1500  pounds'  capacity,  and 
retailing  at  $650  to  .$1500.  There  are 
more  than  fifty  makers  of  one-ton  trucks 
ranging  from  $900  to  $2000,  and  nearly 
fifty  makers  of  one-and-one-half-ton  trucks 
which  retail  at  $1000  to  $2500.  The 
prices  given  are  for  the  chassis  only. 
Nearly  one-half  of  all  of  the  commercial 
cars  now  made  are  of  1500  pounds'  capacity 
or  less,  25%  of  one-ton  to  two-tons'  capac- 
ity, and  20%  of  three  and  three-and-a-half 
tons'  capacity. 

The  field  for  the  light  delivery  vehicle 
has  been  widened  materially  during  the 
past  year  or  two  by  the  introduction  of 
attachments  for  converting  small,  cheap 
passenger-cars  into  one-ton  trucks.  Thou- 
sands of  these  conversions  have  been  al- 
ready made  and  there  is  a  large  increase 
in  the  demand  for  them.  The  total  cost 
of  the  car  chassis,  the  attachment,  and 
body,  runs  from  about  $650  to  $750,  which 
makes  a  low  price  for  one-ton  trucks. 
There  is  hardly  a  retailer  in  the  country 
whose  business  is  large  enough  to  require 
the  constant  service  of  one  or  more  wagons 
that  could  not  use  a  motor-delivery  vehicle 
to  advantage.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
larger  companies  that  have  need  for  heavy 
haulage  and  who  could  use  larger  motor- 
trucks. 

Besides  reducing  hauling  costs  and  the 
cost  of  retail  delivery,  the  use  of  motor- 
vehicles  enables  the  owner  to  reach  out 
into  new  territory  and  to  make  quicker 
deliveries,  thereby  materially  increasing 
the  radius  of  the  territory  from  which 
trade  can  be  drawn.  There  is  a  very  def- 
inite limitation  of  the  distance  at  which 
delivery  can  be  made  by  horse  vehicles, 
whereas  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  daily 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  1  71.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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'THAN  ON  THE  STREET' 


Does  in 

4    minutes 

without 

effort.workthat 
means  40  min- 
utes hard  labor 
and  4  hours  back- 
ache if  done  by  hand. 
The  CRANE  puts  80 
pounds  of  pure  air  in  a  34  x 
4  tire  in  4  minutes. 

The  CRANE  lengthens  tire- 
life    by  delivering  absolutely 
oilless  air  to  the  tubes. 
The  CRANE  increases  tire- 
mileage  by  making  the  pumping 
of  proper  pressure  "child's  play." 
The  CRANE  outlasts  any  car. 
Costs  but  $  1  0.     Complete  with 
special    fittings    for   most   every 
make  and  model  car. 

Insist  on  the  CRANE  PUMP  for  your 
car.  Because  no  other  pump  has  the 
CRANE  Packing-Ring.  And  without 
it  no  pump  can  equal  the  97  per  cent  effi- 
ciency of  the  CRANE. 

If  your  dealer  has  no  more 
CRANES  in  stock,  write 
us.  Catalog  sent  on  request. 

BAY  STATE  PUMP 
COMPANY 

100  Purchase  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EXPORT  DEPT. 
100  Broad  St.,     New  York 
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IGEONS 


Better  than  chickens.      Young- 
pigeons  (squabs)  bring  40c  to  60c  each 
when  3  to  4  weeks  old.  Big  demand  in  city   — 
markets.  Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily  clear  $4  i^BE-M 

Sear.    Always  penned  up.  Free  book  explains  all    * 
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Hot  Porches  Made  Cool  and  Airy 


A  E  R  O  L  U  X  Ventilating 
/-\  Porch  Shades  keep  the 
hot  sun  out  and  let  the 
cool  breezes  in!  No  need  to 
shun  your  porches  on  hot 
days.  No  need  to  stifle  behind 
heavy,  unsightly  heat  absorb- 
ing awni  gs  or  shades.  These 
newAeroluxVentilatingPorch 
Shades  make  every  sun-ex- 
posed porch  a  cool,  airy  room. 
Reduce  the  temperature  1 0°or 
more.  Add  more  home  to  the  house. 


Roll    up    out    of   sight   when    not    in    use. 


sggggaass 
VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 

Made  of  beautiful  rustic  Linwood.  Permanently 
stained  in  harmonious  colors.  Impervious  to  weather 
Low-priced.     Last  for  years.     Patented,  adjustable,' 

INo-Whip  attachment  prevents  flapping.  Increases 
life  of  shade.  Sold  by  leading  furniture  merchants 
and  department  stores.    Sizes  for  any  porch  opening. 

Write  for  free  booklet  on" Porch  Suggestions  " 


The  Aeroshade  Co.,  716  Oakland  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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deliveries  to  bo  made  by  motor-truck  at 
distances  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles. 

A  fact  that  is  often  lost  sight  of  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  substituting  motor- 
dolivory  for  horses  is  the  risk  of  loss  of 
horse  life  that  every  owner  of  horses 
assumes.  In  1915  there  were  113,900 
horses  in  New  York  City,  including  the 
live  boroughs.  Out  of  this  total,  13,744 
died  in  the  same  year.  This  represents  a 
loss  of  more  than  12%,  or  about  one  in 
eight.  Motor-wagons  do  not  die  and  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  total  losses.  It  is  further 
to  be  considered  in  regard  to  motor-trucks, 
that  they  require  very  much  less  stable 
space  than  horses,  that  each  one  displaces 
two  or  more  drivers,  and  several  helpers  or 
stable  men.  Rents  and  taxes  are  high, 
as  well  as  labor,  and  the  economies  that 
can  be  effected  in  these  respects  are  well 
worth  consideration. 

Since  motor-vehicles  can  be  used  more 
advantageously  and  economically  over 
good  streets  and  roads,  it  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  highway  improvement 
has  gained  <*uch  an  impetus  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  is  going  forward  at  an  ever 
accelerating  rate  of  increase.  About  $300,- 
000,000  are  spent  yearly  in  the  United 
St  at  os  in  road  improvement,  and  State 
highway  Avork  throughout  the  country 
received  an  added  stimulus  through  the 
passage  last  year  of  the  Federal  Road  Aid 
Act,  appropriating  $75,000,000  to  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  good  main  roads.  Each  State  must 
appropriate  an  amount  equal  to  its  quota  of 
Federal  aid  before  it  can  secure  the  Federal 
appropriation.  The  requirements  of  the 
Government  act  have  caused  several  States 


that  were  backward  in  highway  work  to 
create  State  highway  commissions. 

It  is  highly  important  to  the  military,  as 
well  as  the  industrial  and  commercial  needs 
of  the  country,  that  good  durable  roads 
be  built  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  local 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade, 
and  other  business  organizations  can  not 
do  a  better  work  than  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  and  see  that  the  authorities 
increase  the  mileage  of  good  roads  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  that  the  road  funds  are 
expended  on  types  of  roads  that  will  bo 
durable  and  economical  in  maintenance. 

Inasmuch  as  in  the  more  densely  popu- 
lated States  of  the  East  fully  75%  of  the 
traffic  on  the  main  highways  is  by  motor- 
vehicle,  it  is  essential  that  the  roads  should 
be  constructed  to  stand  up  well  under  this 
kind  of  traffic  as  well  as  horse  traffic.  It 
is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  surface 
roads  with  a  material  that  is  cheap,  that 
will  not  endure  under  mixed  traffic,  and 
which,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year  or  two,  will 
require  an  expenditure  of  $500  to  $1000  a 
mile  to  maintain,  when  an  increase  in  the 
original  cost  of  the  road  amounting  from 
25%  to  50%  will  produce  a  road  that 
will  be  good  365  days  in  a  year,  and  cost 
only  one-tenth  as  much  to  maintain. 

There  is  a  most  unfortunate  disposition 
among  legislators  in  many  of  the  States 
to  retard  the  growing  use  of  motor-trucks 
by  all  manner  of  legislation,  such  as  im- 
posing excessively  heavy  registration  fees, 
limiting  the  gross  weight  and  weight  per 
inch  of  tire,  fixing  the  Over-all  length, 
the  width  and  height,  limiting  the  number 
of  trailers  that  may.  be  used  with  them, 


requiring  jitney  busses  and  stages  to 
secure  franchises  limiting  them  to  specified 
routes  and  rates  of  fare,  and  regulating 
business  motor-vehicles  in  many  other 
respects.  The  increased  fees  and  the  limi- 
tations of  weight  and  speed  are  based  on 
the  assumption  that  these  heavy  trucks 
seriously  damage  the  roads,  although  no 
scientific  data  have  ever  been  presented 
to  show  the  extent  of  damage  caused  them 
or  by  horse-drawn  vehicles,  nor  have 
legislators  ever  given  any  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  proposal  to  tax  horse-drawn 
vehicles  relatively  in  proportion  to  the 
damage  they  cause,  notwithstanding  high- 
way commissioners  admit  that  thej'  are 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  road  surfaces. 

While  motor-truck  iisers  are  entirely 
willing  to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
the  roads,  and  fully  realize  that  it  is  to 
their  own  advantage  to  avoid  the  destruc- 
tion of  roads,  they  are  justified  in  object- 
ing to  being  the  only  class  of  road-iisers, 
aside  from  the  passenger-car  owner,  which 
is  called  upon  to  bear  a  special  tax  for 
the  use  of  the  road.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  to  legislators  that  the  motor-truck 
is  becoming  a  tremendous  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  industry  and  commerce,  and 
also  in  retarding  the  increasing  cost  of 
living  by  cutting  down  the  cost  of  haulage 
and  delivery.  It  can  not  be  considered 
in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  increase  in 
use  of  a  means  of  transportation  that  is  of 
such  great  economic  value  as  the  com- 
mercial motor-vehicle,  an  institution  which 
is  in  no  respect  a  luxury. 


<j*y*"tvy-  •^r^^rj^ffi^p? 


The  Range  of  Work— a  Convertible  Truck,  a  Mine  Rescue  Truck,  and  an  Oil-Tank  Truck 
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IEADERSHIP  m  motor  truck  transportation 
j  is  now  shared  by  Ten  Dominant  Manufacturers— and 
yet  even  among  these  Dominant  Ten,  SERVICE 
Motor  Trucks  stand  out  conspicuously  for  individual  merit 
in  six  chassis  sizes. 

In  the  confidence  of   owners,   SERVICE    built  for  the  type  of  work  it  is  called  upon 

volume  of  re-sales  made  to  satisfied  owners     S,     f  though  ?  were  the  sole  P^^uct  of 

t  *  cpmrTnn        ,       '    the  factory.     A  complete  body  building 

Ineconomy  of  operation,  SERVICE  standards    plant     at     the     factory 

of  design,  incorporating  maximum  strength    permits   of   your   selec- 

with  light  weight  properly  distributed  to  re-    tion   of   any  type   of 

sist  driving  shock,  have  achieved  remark-    bodv  voll   LJj-  f   a  * 

able  results-pronounced  freedom  from  re-    £fy  Z°Utllf  ?f™       y##C 

pairs-and  a  low  ton-mile  cost  of  operation.    ^tf%T^  j/M^^ 

Each  model  is  a  highly  specialized  truck  —    truck  chassis.     ^'^^^^Lmrx  * 

1  ton  truck ....  $1425     2  ton  truck ....  $2350    3%  ton  truck  $3350       ^^^E^^^       / 

VA  ton  truck..    2100     3%  ton  truck.  .    3100     5  tonlruck ."7*4150  S^'Wt/  f 

c     j                                                                                                                                                               \"%>^^                     f  Service 

it..       I  13  Point  Booklet  (P'Tf r&? M big  ^asons                                                                  J^tX                       jT  Motor  Truck 

for  the  booklet  <                                          *  for  SERVICE  superiority.                                                                 V^^L                      M  Company 

you  tvant         \  Complete  Catalo^f^^^^^RV^co^^^  yV'VV  /  ^^ 

SERVICE    MOTOR    TRUCK    COMPANY    /Alii    xV    kSS  me  yoUr 

Main  Office  and  Factory:    Wabash,  Ind.                                   \^PV    X  D^lSST 
Dept.  AAS                                                                                      W^V        X       D  Complete  Catalog. 
Chicago.  ID.                         South  Bend,  Ind.                                                                                                                                     \X  "H         J^ 

JJeW«  Tl°' v N* T*                   N*w»rk,  N.  J  Bridgeport.  Conn.  Birmingham,  Ala.  Hoboken.  N.  J.            \\         M 

Norfolk,  Va.                          Indianapolis,  Ind.  De»  Moinei,  Iowa  Dayton,  Ohio  Philadelphia,  Pa.             \\/        Name. 

St.  Loan,  Mo.                        Knoxville.Tenn.  Baltimore,  Md.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Rocheiter,  N.  Y. 

LoniiTdle,  Ky.                     Memphis.  Tenn.  Columbus,  Ohio  Washington.  D.  C.  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Omaha.  Neb.                        Nashville.  Tenn.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  Savannah,  Ga.  Detroit,  Mich.                       jT       Business 

Boston.  Mas..                      Bnflalo.  N.  Y.  Yonng.town.  Ohio  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  Denver  Colo.                      M 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.                  Milwaukee,  W».  Canton,  Ohio  New  Orleans.  U.  Kansas  City,  Ho.              W 

f      Street 

lu".ul.  . .  tfJniSSisl 
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LUXURY 


Luxury  is  something  more  than  comfort, 
something  more  than  beauty  and  something 
more  than  style.  It  lies  not  only  in  making 
a  cushion  soft;  it  includes  arranging  that 
cushion  to  suit  the  position  of  the  body. 
It  means  more  than  an  engine  which  cease' 
lessly  propels  the  car;  it  conceives  an  engine 
with  so  little  friction  that  one  glides  from 
motion  to  rest,  or  from  rest  to  motion. 

The  refinements  in  the  Pierce-Arrow  Car 
give  it  a  justifiable  opulence  built  around  a  dc' 
pendable  and  hard-headed  piece  of  machinery. 

THE  PIERCE-  ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  CO  -  BUFFALO  NY 

PIERCE 
ARROW 
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NATION-WIDE  PROHIBITION 
AS   A   WAR-MEASURE 

(Continued  from  page  1642) 
the  changed  conditions  that  they  will  never 
cast  a  ballot  again  to  legalize  the  traffic. 
There  can  not  be  found  in  the  whole 
State  of  Colorado  a  person  engaged  in 
legitimate  business  who  will  not  declare 
that  business  is  better  since  the  State  went 
"dry,"  and,  speaking  of  the  well-being  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State  under  prohibition, 
this  journal  says  that  there  has  been  a 
large  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  and 
fewer  requests  for  public  charity  than  have 
been  made  in  any  one  year  in  many  j-ears 
despite  the  fact  that  Colorado  experienced 
one  of  the  severest  winters  recorded. 

The  Denver  Labor  Bulletin  says  that 
members  of  organized  labor  particularly 
realized  in  the  past  year  the  fallacy  of  the 
old  slogan  about  the  saloon  being  "the 
poor  1  nan's  club,"  for  they  have  discovered 
that  this  so-called  club  had  a  very  large 
share  of  their  earnings,  which  now  goes 
to  support  the  family  or  establish  a  bank- 
account.  The  Labor  •  Bulletin  has  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  on  the  whole  the 
condition  of  Colorado's  workers  is  at  least 
oO  per  cent,  belter  as  a  result  of  State-wide 
prohibition,  and  it  tells  us  that  retail 
merchants  say  that  collections  are  from 
40  to  50  per  cent,  better  under  prohibition 
than  when  the  saloon-door  stood  wide  open 
to  invite  wage-earners  bearing  the  pay- 
envelop. 

The  Denver  Caholic  Register  finds  that 
every  line  of  business  shows  an  improve- 
ment except  the  liquor  trade  and  the  pawn- 
shops, and  this  journal  adds:  "No  matter 
whether  one  deems  prohibition  wise  or 
unwise — The  Register  knows  that  its  readers 
differ  on  this  question  despite  the  fact 
that  they  all  advocate  temperance  and 
even  total  abstinence — it  seems  clear  now 
that  Colorado  will  never  again  shelter 
the  saloon,  brewer,  or  distiller  within  her 
borders." 

IDAHO  (1916) 
In  Idaho  the  Wallace  Press-Times  says 
that  the  "dry"  law  has  been  a  success  and 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  who  were  antiprohibition  before 
the  measure  went  into  effect.  That  pro- 
hibition is  endorsed  by  the  people  of 
Shoshone  County  is  evident,  we  are  told, 
from  the  vote  cast  at  the  last  general 
election,  when  the  prohibition  amendment 
was  approved  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  and 
"it  is  conceded  that  if  prohibition  had  not 
been  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
the  amendment,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  ratio  would  have  been  reversed." 
We  read  further  that  while  Shoshone  offi- 
cials have  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  intoxicants  they  have  had 
a  hard  fight,  largely  because  of  the  prox- 
imity of  "wet"  territory.  If  neighboring 
Montana  had  not  been  "wet,"  it  is  not 
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Type  CC  Outfit 
for 

Magneto 
Replacement 


ATW; 


SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

Will  replace  your  magneto  and  improve  the 
performance  of  your  car.  Its  hot  dynamic 
spark  is  equally  intense  and  effective  at  start- 
ing as  at  maximum  speeds. 


Less  gear  shifting 
Better  low  speed  performance 
Uniformly  hot  spark 
Easy  starting 


Less  motor  stalling 
Maximum  power  at  all  speeds 
Gasoline  economy 
Simplicity  of  operation 


There  is  an  Atwater  Kent  System  for  your  car 


Atwater  Kent  MfgWorks 

Wkilaaelpliicu 

SEE    YOUR    DEALER    OR    WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS 
TO     NUMBER     4939     STENTON     AVENUE,    PHILADELPHIA 


TYPEWRITERS 


SAVE  FROM 
$25  to  $75 


Up-to-date  machines  of  standard 
makes— Remingtons,  etc.,  thoroughly 
rebuilt,  trademarked  and  guaranteed 
the  same  as  new.  We  operate  the  largest 
rebuilt  typewriter  factories  in  the  world. 
Efficient  service  through  Branch  Stores 
in  leading  cities  insures  satisfaction. 
Send   today  for  .descriptive  catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


If TTHIS  Gi 


>n  your  private  garage  and  save  rent.  Our  boot 
"Where  to  keep  the  Car"  tells  how  easily  this  can 
now  he  done.  Send  for  it  today — it's  FREE. 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Actual  size  of 
gummed  sticker 


PATRIOTIC  FLAG  STICKERS 

Show  your  colors.    Flag-seal  your  letters,  packages,  menus,  circulars, 
bills,  etc.    Be  for  America  first,  last  and  always. 

1000  Seals,  $1.00;  3000  Seals,  $2.00;  6000  Seals,  $3.60 

Actual  colors:    red,  white  and  blue.    Beautiful  stay-stuck  stickers.     Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.    Largest  exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world 

FENTON  LABEL  CO.,  Ninth  and  Thompson  Sts.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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GrinnelFs 

—  "America's  Finest  Motor 
Gloves" 

Ask  any  experienced  motorist  to 
name  the  absolute  best  in  motor  gloves. 
"Grintuji's"— will  be  the  quick  reply! 

"Limp-KurT,"  ''Speedway"  "Grip- 
Tite"  and  "Rist-Fit"  are  four  origi- 
nal Grinned  creations.  Designed  and 
built  especially  for  mo- 
torists. 

The  Grinncll  '%imp- 
Kuff"  shown  here  is  a 
li^ht,  smooth-fitting:, 
washable  coltskin 
glove.     Soft  and  pli-  J 
able  —  wears    like 
rawhide. 

The  soft,  loose 
cuff  wrinkles  nat- 
urally over  wrist. 
Hay  be  pulled  over 
coat  sleeve — keeping 
put  wind  and  dust 

New  Style 
Book  FREE 

Write  for  our  new 
1917  Style  Book.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show 
you'Ximp-Kuff."  If 
he  hasn't  it,  send  us 
his  name,  size  glove 
you  wear  and  we 
will  send  a  pair  for 
your  approval  — 
charges  prepaid. 

Morrison  -  Ricker 

Mfg.  Co.. 
154  Broad  Street, 
Grinnell,  Iowa 


GruULell- 

Gloves 

Best  for  Every  Purpose 


THE   STANDARD    DICTIONARY   is  needed   in  every 

American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


The  Remedy 
Is  Bran 

For  anything  that  results  from 
branless  diet.  Headaches,  grouches, 
dull  days,  blues. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative.  Every 
consumer  of  fine  food  needs  some 
daily  bran. 

Make  it  inviting.  Serve  it  in 
Pettijohn's.  Then  folks  won't  ne- 
glect it.  Let  one  week  show  what 
Pettijohn's  can  do. 

Pettijohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory 
flakes  hide  25  per  cent  unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour  —  75  per  cent 
fine  patent  flour  with  25  per  cent 
bran  flakes.  Use  like  Graham  flour 
in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only.  (1572) 


very  probable  that  bootleggers  would  have 
shipped  a  car-load  of  liquor  into  the  county. 
The  freight-rates  would  have  been  pro- 
hibitory in  themselves,  while  the  chances  of 
discovery  would  have  been  much  greater. 
Even  on  the  short  haul  the  scheme  failed 
t<»  work,  and  The  Press-Times  adds  that 
11. >r  th(  Webb-Kenyon  Law  lias  been  de- 
clared  constitutional,  the  game  is  still 
more  hazardous.  In  sharp  contrast  to 
this  opinion  is  that  of  the  Lewiston  Tribune, 
which  admits  there  is  apparently  a  great 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  liquors  and 
in  visible  drunkenness  in  Idaho,  and 
logically  there  is  more  money  in  the  homes 
since  there  is  so  much  less  left  in  the  saloons. 
The  elimination  of  the  saloon  of  the  average 
or  lower  type  is  also  a  public  advantage. 
Yet  certain  material  accomplishments  of 
this  nature  do  not  answer  the  inquiry 
whether  prohibition  is  really  a  success  in 
Idaho,  and  the  important  point,  as  this 
journal  sees  it,  is  that — 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nation 
is  becoming  a  nation  of  law-breakers,  and 
there  is  equally  no  doubt  that  prohibition 
is  largely  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because  it 
touches  more  people  and  touches  them 
more  intimately  and  more  unjustly,  as 
thej7  conceive,  than  any  other  law." 

Similarly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  prohi- 
bition is  the  Caldwell  Tribune,  which  re- 
calls that  there  has  never  been  an  end  to 
prohibition  agitation  from  the  time  the 
State  first  got  the  local-option  law,  then 
State-wide  prohibition  by  legislative  enact- 
ment,  then  State-wide  prohibition  by  con- 
stitutional amendment.  According  to  this 
journal  the  courts  of  the  State  are  crammed 
with  criminal  cases  arising  from  violation 
of  the  prohibition  laws,  and  the  jails  are 
full  of  violators  of  the  law  or  those  await- 
ing trial.  It  is  the  rather  cynical  belief 
of  The  Tribune  that  the  public  generally 
look  upon  prohibition  laws  as  "statutes  to 
be  violated  when  it  can  be  done  with 
safety,"  and  it  adds: 

"Idaho  is  trying  to  mold  public  opinion 
by  legislative  enactment  and  with  little 
success.  About  all  that  has  been  done  is 
to  convince  every  office-seeker  that  he 
must  stand  right  on  prohibition  if  he  hopes 
to  succeed.  The  crop  of  >  hypocrites,  in 
and  out  of  office,  is  the  chief  accomplish- 
ment to  date." 

IOWA   (1916) 

Iowa  is  another  State  in  which  prohibi- 
tion is  making  advances.  After  one  year 
of  statutory  prohibition  the  Senate  passed 
a  "  bone-dry "  bill  in  February,  and  in 
October  the  people  will  vote  on  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  for  prohibition. 
The  Des  Moines  Register  -  Tribune  claims 
that  the  steady  progress  of  anti  -  liquor 
legislation  in  a  State  where  there  is  rel- 
atively a  large  foreign -born  population 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  any  question  as  to 
the  success  of  prohibition  there.  The 
saloon  and  liquor  lost  ground  continuously 


TO  MAKE  THE  YIELD  BIG 

Now  that  the  maximum  plantings  are  about  to 
be  completed,  attention  must  be  concentrated  upon 
developing  the  greatest  yields.  Man  must  coop- 
erate with  nature.  Among  the  first  essentials  to 
which  careful  attention  should  be  given  are  these : 
Cultivation  must  be  frequent  and  thorough; 
■weeds  must  be  eradicated;  if  possible,  moisture 
must  be  artificially  supplied  when  necessary; 
fungus  and  insect  pests  must  be  fought. 

Cultivation  keeps  the  lungs  of  the  soil  open, 
enabling  them  .to  breathe  in  the  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  in  many  other  -ways  stimulates  plant 
growth.  An  adequate  equipment  of  implements 
saves  labor  and  secures  efficiency.  Don't  buy  cheap 
tools.  The  highest  priced  are  the  best  investment. 
Get  the  trademarked  product.  You  will  find  an 
implement  suited  to  every  need,  little  or  big. 
For  cultivation  there  are  adjustable  cultivator 
rakes  for  the  small  plots,  •wheel  hoes  for  the  larger 
areas,  horse-drawn  cultivators  for  more  extensive 
gardens  or  farms.  The  hand  hoe  has  been  never 
entirely  supplanted. 

The  damage  to  yields  from  droughts  may  be 
combated  by  employing  the  ingenious  mechanical 
irrigation  systems  which  apply  moisture  to  the 
soil  'when  needed,  accomplishing  almost  the  same 
results  as  rain.  For  vegetable  gardens,  small 
orchards,  and  the  like,  there  are  on  the  market 
overhead  and  movable  sprinkling  systems  which 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  save  great 
losses  due  to  dry  weather. 

The  war  against  the  enemies  of  plant  life  must 
be  unremitting.  Sprays  are  the  chief  ammuni- 
tion. An  efficient  spraying  outfit  is  essential. 
There  are  a  variety  of  such  on  the  market,  both 
hand  and  power  operated. 

Sprays  consist  of  two  varieties — fungicides 
and  insecticides.  As  their  names  indicate,  the 
former  are  for  fungus  diseases  (mildew,  blight, 
leaf  disorders,  scale,  etc.),  the  latter  for  the  exter- 
mination of  insects  which  prey  upon  plant  life 
( the  aphis,  lice,  green  -worm,  beetle,  potato  bug,  etc.) . 

Standard  among  the  fungicides  are  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  Lime-Sulphur.  Bordeaux  Mixture 
consists  of  blue  vitriol,  unslacked  lime  and  water. 
Lime-Sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  unslacked  lime, 
flour  of  sulphur,  salt  and  water. 

Among  the  leading  insecticides  are  Kerosene 
Emulsion,  Whale  Oil  Soap,  Paris  Green,  Helle- 
bore. Kerosene  Emulsion  consists  of  water,  soap 
and  kerosene,  ^'hale  Oil  Soap  spray  consists  of 
this  soap,  quassia  chips  and  -water.  Paris  Green 
is  a  poisonous  powder,  consisting  of  copper  aceto- 
arsenite,  and  for  spraying  purposes  is  diluted  with 
water.  It  is  also  used  for  dusting  on  plants  in  dry 
form.  Hellebore  powder  is  made  from  the  ground 
roots  of  this  herb.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  also  an 
excellent  spray,  particularly  for  rose  bugs,  elm 
tree  beetles,  etc. 

Tobacco  dust  destroys  rose  lice,  turnip  fleas, 
and  like  insects,  and  in  the  greenhouse  fumigation 
■with  tobacco  stems  is  an  effective  remedy. 

Increasing  pests  in  certain  localities  are  cater- 
pillars. Various  sticky  preparations  are  on  the 
market  which  tangle  the  feet  of  these  and  other 
climbing  pests. 

There  are  excellent  proprietary  sprays  put  up 
under  various  trade  names. 

If  your  spraying  requirements  are  not  exten- 
sive, it  is  best  to  purchase  of  your  seedsman  con- 
centrated solutions  of  the  standard  sprays. 

In  order  to  meet  the  food  crisis  all  energies 
should  be  bent  upon  the  foregoing  measures 
toward  securing  the  biggest  yields. 

Garden    Dept.,  THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 
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A  PLEDGE 

And  Its  Fulfillment 


TWO  years  ago  The  White  Com- 
pany announced  its  determination 
to  adhere  to  the  four-cylinder  motor  in 
its  passenger  car  product.  It  then 
expressed  a  conviction  that  the  simple, 
basic,  "Four"  possessed  unlimited  possi- 
bilities of  high,  flexible  power,  which 
rendered  unnecessary  and  inadvisable 
the  adoption  of  a  multicylinder  type. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  fewest 
units  instead  of  adding  to  them  meant 
a  fundamental  rather  than  a  superficial 
improvement,  in  keeping  with  White 
policy.  It  also  avoided  the  complications 
of  more  machinery,  and  thus  solved  the 
problem,  vital  in  high  grade  cars,  of 
maintaining  performance  indefinitelv  at 
its  best. 

In  a  White  Car  dependability  is  an 
indispensable  requisite.  White  owners 
demand  and  pay  for  luxurious,  unfailing, 
motor  conveyance.  They  would  not  value 
any  degree  of  performance  which  was  not 
an  every  day  experience,  uninterrupted, 
undiminished,  without  a  hitch.  A  simple, 
rugged  engine  is  fundamental. 

THE  WHITE  16-VALVE-4 

is  the  fulfillment  of  this  pledge.  It 
introduces  an  entirely  new  range  of  gas 
engine  capability,  and  still  there  is  no 
departure  from  the  simplicity  of  four 
cylinder  design.  The  new  motor  goes 
straight  to  the  source  of  high,  flexible, 
power:  Valve  Capacity  sufficient  to 
sustain  high  piston  speed  and  main- 
tain ample  torque  over  the  entire  range 
of  driving  speeds.  Its  valve  area  is  ade- 
quate to  piston  displacement,  with  valve 
openings  sufficient  to  admit  and  exhaust 
full  charges  even  at  high  speed  when 
valves  have  a  tendency  to  shut  off  gas. 

POWER 

High  power  in  a  gasoline  motor 
depends  upon  full  explosions  in  the 
cylinder  and  a  complete  exhaust  of 
burned  gases,  at  any  piston  speed.  The 
necessary  valve  area  may  be  obtained 
by  either  enlarging  the  valves  or  increas- 


A  STATEMENT 

from  THE  WHITE  COMPANY 
to  MOTOR  CAR   BUYERS 

IS  view  of  the  confining  market  which  confront!  motor  car  pur- 
chasers, many  are  looking  to  this  company  for  an  expression  of 
its  attitude  toward  the  innovations  in  mechanical  design  and  new 
pnee  levels  now  being  announced  We  therefore  take  this  occasion 
to  state  our  beliefs  and  purposes,  which  ate  based  on  fourteen  suc- 
cessful years  of  experience 

We  believe  the  four-cylinder  motor  is  to  be  the  standard  and 
ultimate  type  We  therefore  consider  it  wiser  to  continue  perfect- 
ing this  type  of  motor,  which  we  have  already  spent  years  in  develop- 
ing, than  to  step  abruptly  into  a  field  of  design  thai  is  new  to 
the  entire  automobile  industry,  and  thus  impose  an  experiment 
upon  our  customers.  , 

With  reference  to  price,  the  White  policy  will  be  as  it  always 
has  been  — to  build  cars  to  the  White  standard  rather  than  to  a 
standard  that  would  make  a  cheap  price  possible  Materials  and 
labor  cost  more  now  than  ever  before  — consequently,  lower  prices 
must  and  do  indicate  compromised  qualiry 

We  hold  it  as  a  first  principle  of  our  duty  to  purchasers  of 
White  Cars  to  make  a  product  that  will  give  maximum  service  with 
the  least  amount  of  attention  and  of  expense  for  operation  and 
maintenance,  a  product  of  such  qualiry  and  approved  construction 
that  it  will  command  high  value  at  any  time  tne  owner  may  wish 
to  dispose  of  it.  in  all.  to  build  motor  cars  which  the  owners  can 
truly  tegard  as  investments. 

White  policy  will  always  be  governed  by  consideration  for  the 
ultimate  service-value  of  White  Can.  We  will  not  lake  part  in  ihe 
spectacular  methods,  adopted  solely  for  sales  stimulation,  which 
prevail  in  the  motor  car  market  at  the  present  time. 

In  'Sort,  the  stability  of  policy  which  has  always  meant  sccunry 
to  White  owners  will  continue.  W'c  neither  consider  it  good  busi- 
ness nor  do  we  find  it  necessary  to  repudiate  the  design  nor  to  depreci- 
ate, unnaturally  the  value  of  cars  which  have  been  purchased  from 
us,  by  making  frequent  radical  changes  in  dcsigi  and  price. 


White  Advertisement  Published  in  August.   1915 

ing  their  number.  In  racing  cars  the 
former  method  has  been  used.  In  touring 
cars  large  valves  are  undesirable;  they 
are  heavy,  noisy,  and  liable  to  warp;  in 
time  they  do  not  seat  accurately.  These 
disadvantages  are  overcome  by  using 
more  valves  of  smaller  size. 

In  the  i6-Valve-4,  valve  area  is 
obtained  directly  by  doubling  the  number 
of  valves  in  each  cylinder  instead  of 
indirectly  by  increasing  the  number  of 
cylinders.  The  two  intake  and  two 
exhaust  valves  admit  abundant  gas  and 
exhaust  freely  at  high  engine  speed. 
Explosions  are  always  powerful.  Scav- 
enging is  clean  swept. 

FLEXIBILITY 

Flexibility  in  any  motor  depends  upon 
the  development  of  abundant  power  at 
all  engine  speeds — resulting  in  lively 
performance  at  3  or  60  miles  per  hour. 
The  source  of  power  is  adequate  valve 
capacity  in  proportion  to  cylinder  dis- 
placement, whether  secured  by  multi- 
cylinders  or  multivalves. 

The  smoothness  of  the  power  flow  is 
accomplished  in  either  type  by  a  high 
speed  motor  with  a  low  gear  ratio,  which 


keeps  the  fly-wheel  turning  briskly  even 
when  the  car  is  moving  slowly  and 
avoids  the  necessity  of  frequently 
changing  gears. 

Overlapping  piston  strokes  do  not 
enter  into  it.  They  have  no  added  effect 
in  maintaining  the  flow  of  power.  A 
rapidly  turning  fly-wheel,  like  any 
revolving  wheel,  requires  fewer  impulses 
at  high  speed — and  power  strokes  more 
frequent  than  needed  to  stimulate 
momentum  are  superfluous. 

SIMPLICITY 

Increasing  power  and  flexibility  by 
adding  cylinders  was  an  undoubted  ad- 
vance in  gas  engine  performance.  Obtain- 
ing the  same  improvement  in  a  simple 
four-cylinder  motor  is  an  advance  in  gas 
engine  capability  infinitely  more  desirable. 

Simplicity  in  a  reciprocating  motor  is 
vital.  It  means  less  parts  to  need  adjust- 
ment and  repairs,  fewer  cylinders  to 
clean,  less  fuel,  less  oil  and  more  assured 
performance.  In  accelerating  there  is 
less  friction  and  inertia  to  overcome.  In 
slowing  down  there  are  no  overlapping 
power  strokes  to  "drag"  the  engine. 

The  White  i6-Valve-4  responds cwith 
unprecedented  ease  and  buoyancy  to  the 
lightest  touch  of  the  accelerator.  Like  an 
athlete,  it  is  stripped  for  action,  with 
the  fewest  possible  impediments  upon  it. 

PERFORMANCE 

Its  power  is  extraordinary.  The  car 
glides  smoothly,  almost  imperceptibly, 
from  two  to  sixty  miles  per  hour.  On 
hills  it  will  accelerate,  slow  down  and 
spring  into  speed,  without  shifting  a  gear. 
This  acceleration  on  grades  is  no  more 
remarkable  than  its  ability  to  climb 
slowly  and  steadily  without  a  tremor. 

And  this  performance  is  not  an  excep- 
tional accomplishment,  for  which  the 
motor  must  be  perfectly  attuned;,  it 
represents  a  high  level  of  every  day 
performance,  month  in  and  month  out, 
with  no  more  care  and  adjustment  than 
is  needed  in  any  four-cylinder  motor. 


Utmost  Performance  Is  Safeguarded  By  Utmost  Simplicity 
In  The  White  16-Valve-4 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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GOODRICH 

TRUCK  TIRES 

Stand  Up  Under  Fire 


This  photograph  shows  a  fleet  of  White  trucks  equipped  with  Goodrich  Truck  Tires  on  their  way  from  Verdun 

to  the  Somme  front 

JUST  as  Verdun  was  saved  by  the  timely  use  of  motor  trucks  so  is 
the  Somme  front  being  held  with  the  aid  of  great  fleets  of  motor 
transports  carrying  rations  and  ammunition  over  highways  torn  by  shell 
fire  where  railroads  have  been  put  out  of  commission  by  German  guns. 

American-made  truck  tires  were  conceded  superior  to  the  European 
type  by  British  and  French  motor  transport  experts  after  careful  ob- 
servation of  all  tires  in  actual  service. 

Of  all  the  American  makes  GOODRICH  Truck  Tires  were  pro- 
nounced by  officials  most  satisfactory.  They  are  giving  the  same 
satisfactory  service  in  commercial  work  everywhere.  They  stand  up 
under  heavy  loads  on  all  kinds  of  roads  just  as  thej7,  stand  up  under 
fire  in  Europe. 

Specify  GOODRICH  in  peace  or  war.     They're  Best  in  the  Long  Haul 


The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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and  "but  little  distinction  is  drawn  now 
between  laws  to  drive  the  saloon  out  and 
laws  to  drive  liquor  out,"  and  this  journal 
predicts  that  in  the  very  near  future  it 
will  be  impossible  to  secure  liquor  for  use 
as  a  beverage.  The  Des  Moines  Capital 
also  believes  that  Iowa  is  satisfied  with 
prohibition  and  that  it  will  never  return  to 
licensed  saloons,  and  we  are  told  that — 

"Iowa  people  know  that  there  is  boot- 
legging in  the  cities  and  in  the  country. 
There  will  undoubtedly  always  be  liquor 
consumed  as  long  as  there  is  liquor  manu- 
factured. But  certainly  there  are  less 
drinking,  less  drunkenness,  less  crime,  and 
less  poverty  than  under  the  old  system." 

Another  believer  in  the  success  of  prohi- 
bition, despite  the  fact  that  liquor  has  been 
sold  in  Iowa,  and  a  great  deal  of  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  large  cities,  is  the  editor  of 
Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moines).  He  tells 
us  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  the  confirmed 
drinker  from  getting  his  liquor,  but  that 
Iowa  is  not  making  new  drinkers  in  any 
number,  and  now  the  open  saloon  is  gone 
there  is  no  longer  constant  temptation  to 
the  young  man  and  to  the  moderate 
drinker.     We  read  then: 

"Under  the  Webb-Kenyon  Law,  the 
amount  of  liquor  shipped  in  will  be  a 
mere  fraction  of  what  it  has  been  during 
the  past  year.  Hereafter  drinkers  must  lug 
their  drink  home  in  grips  and  suitcases. 

"Iowa  is  thriving  under  prohibition." 

The  Sioux  City  Journal  says  that  Iowa 
is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  its  experience 
without  the  saloon,  and  this  is  conceded 
even  by  many  who  a  year  ago  felt  the 
■State  had  made  a  serious  mistake  and  who 
predicted    a    depreciation    in    real    estate 
and  increased  taxes  in  the  cities  hitherto 
"wet."     It   is   true   that   the   loss  of  the 
saloon  revenue  was  a  serious  matter  at  the 
start,  The  Journal  admits,  but  not  nearly 
so    serious    as    anticipated,    and    in   most 
instances    ways    and    means    have    been 
provided  to  meet  the  deficit.     As  for  the 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  we  are  told  that 
it  did  not  materialize  anywhere,  and  many 
former  "wet"  towns,  at  the  close  of  1916, 
reported  the  greatest  building  year  in  their 
history.      Buildings  formerly  occupied  by 
liquor-dealers  now    usually  house  cleaner 
business,    and    hundreds    of    former    em- 
ployees of  the  saloons  and  breweries  are  for 
the  most  part  employed  in  other  callings 
and  glad  of  it.     The  Sioux  City  Tribune 
holds  a  similar  approving  opinion  of  pro- 
hibition in  Iowa,  and  tells  us  it  has  been 
found  that  a  large  part  of  the  expenditures 
formerly  made  in  the  saloons  now  go  into 
other     lines— for     better     housing,     more 
family  supplies,   and  bank-accounts,   and 
it  adds: 

"Thousands  of  Saturday  -  night  pay- 
checks, forme  ly  cashed  in  saloons  and 
largely  dissipated  under  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  the  saloon  atmosphere,  now  are 
3ashed  at   the   banks  and  mercantile  in- 
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Fire-Killer 


Prevents  Tragedies  Like  This 


Stop  this  telegram  before  it  is  sent.  Save  yourself 
the  anguish  and  your  loved  ones  the  agony  of  fire- 
hours.  Do  it  with  the  NU-EX  Fire-Killer,  the  ex- 
tinguisher that  requires  no  pumping;  the  extinguisher 
that  a  child  can  use  with  instantly  successful  results. 
It  s  the  protector  that  never  fails — the  extinguisher 
that  you  know  will  always  work. 


Automatic  Action 

One  motion  only  is  required.     A  slight  turn  of 
the  valve  sends  a  straight,  steady  stream  for  thirty  feet 
Ihe  powerful  fire-killing  liquid  reaches  the  heart  of  the 

fi!"e^TTh^tiXerti?n'~a.feature  o£  simplicity  that  makes 
the  JNU-KX  dependable  in  critical  times. 

Instant  Inspection 

The  NU-EX  is  a  self-indicating  extinguisher.  Two 
gauges  give  constant  evidence  of  its  readiness.  '  One  tells 
the  exact  amount  of  contents— the  other  shows  the  air 
pressure.  A  glance  at  these  gauges  brings  a  feeling  of 
security,  a  positive  knowledge  that  it  is  ready 
..  ^.P-*11,"  never  serious  until  it  strikes  home,  and 
then  it  is  too  late  to  prepare.  Give  your  home  a  chance 
bend  in  the  coupon  for  new  information  about  fire  pre- 
vention.    DO  IT  NOW. 

THE  NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 
Dept.  M,  Columbus.  Ohio 


15  Inches  High 


I  SEND  COUPON  TODAY  \ 

THE  NU-EX  FIRE  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Dept.  M,  Columbus.  Ohio 

bend  me  your  free  book,  "Banishing  the  Fire  Peril." 

Name 

Address 

Dealer's  Name 


(     Address . 
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What 
the  Tool 
is  and 
How  it 
Operates 

It  drills  and  taps,  drives  and 
draws  screws  and  with  attachments 
sharpens  tools  (see  illustration  be- 
low^ and  grinds  auto  valves. 

Connects  to  ordinary  electric 
lamp  socket  (D.C.  or  A.C.)  wound 
for  any  voltage  from  jo  to  250. 
Staunch,  durable  Temco  motor 
costs  but  ic  an  hour  for  average 
running. 

Made  in  four  sizes  weighing  9  to 
19  pounds. 

Capacities  up  to  yi  inch  bore  in 
steel. 

Finger  switch  starts,  stops  and 
instantly  reverses  —  large  model 
has  two  forward 
speeds. 


Its  Uses  Are  Many 

This  Temco  Portable  Electric  Drill,  with 
emery  wheel  and  valve  grinding  attachments,  works 
faster  and  more  accurately  than  hand  tools.  It  can 
be  carried  anywhere  and  put  to  work  in  an  instant. 
It  has  an  important  place 
in  nearly  every  industry  in 
the  land. 

These  few  illustrations 
of  its  utility  indicate  how  it 
can  serve  you. 

Auto  repair  shops  find 
TEMCO  their  most  profitable 
single  tool. 

Metal  working  trades  employ 
TEMCO  in  regular  production 
for  light  drilling  and  tapping. 

Furniture  and  wood -work- 
ing   trades     use    TEMCO    for 

drilling,     driving     and     drawing 
screws,  etc. 

Factories  in  general  and 
maintenance  departments  em- 
ploy TEMCO  as  a  general  utility 
tool  for  odd  jobs  and  special  in- 
stallations. It  is  quicker  and  less 
expensive  to  take  this  portable 
tool  to  the  work  than  the  work 
to  a  big  stationary  machine  tool. 

Public  building  repair  de- 
partments use  TEMCO  and 
save  the  cost  of  calling  in  outside 
help  for  minor  repairs  and  in- 
stallations. 

Write  for  descriptive  literature.     Sold  by  leading  jobbers 
everywhere 

The  Temco  Electric  Motor  Company 


Leipsic,  Ohio 
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Simplest  Electrically 
Simplest  Mechanically 
Maximum  Efficiency 

The  device  shown  on  the  ignition  control 

button  of  the  Automatic  Switch  identifies  cars 

equipped  with  Connecticut  Automatic  Ignition. 

This. is  the  "device  of  efficiency." 

Connecticut  TuaSSSc]  Company 

Meriden  Conn. 
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stitutions  and  applied  to  legitimate  family 

needs 

"Business,  moral,  and  political  conditions 
have  improved  in  Sioux  City  and  through- 
out the  State.  Prohibition  in  the  near-by 
States  of  Nebraska  and  South  Dakota 
and  the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  will  largely  elimi- 
nate the  bootlegging  nuisance  of  the  last 
year  and  make  law  enforcement  easier." 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest  as  to  whether  Iowa  journals 
would  recommend  prohibition  to  other 
States,  the  Ottumwa  Review  says  that 
"our  decided  view  on  this  is  that  there 
ain't  no  sich  animal  in  Iowa,  never  was, 
and  never  will  be,  except  through  national 
legislation."  The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
claims  for  prohibition  in  that  city  that  it 
has  stimulated  and  not  hurt  business. 
Practically  all  buildings  formerly  occupied 
by  saloons  are  used  now  in  other  lines  of 
trade  and  "many  of  them  return  more 
money  in  rentals  than  the  landlord  re- 
ceived from   the   saloon   men." 

The  Algona  Upper  Des  Moines  Republi- 
can recalls  that  in  the  'eighties  Iowa  passed 
a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  but  it  was  not  enforced,  and 
breweries  and  "blind  tigers"  flourished 
for  years.  Later  a  mulct  law  was  passed 
which  permitted  the  sale  of  liquor  in 
localities  presenting  a  petition  to  the 
courts,  properly  signed,  and  thousands  of 
saloons  opened  up  throughout  the  State. 
We  read  then: 

"The  prohibitory  law  was  a  joke  and 
the  liquor  interests  were  in  the  height  of 
their  glory.     Two  years  ago,  the  mulct  law, 
which  simply  permitted  a  violation  of  the 
prohibitory    law    by    the    payment    of    a 
monthly  fine,  was  repealed  and  the  prohibi- 
tion law,  which  had  remained  on  the  stat- 
ute-books, was  in  force.   A  '  dry '  legislature 
passed  laws  to  enforce  the  prohibitory  law, 
with  the  result  that  every  saloon  was  wiped 
out  of  the  State.     This,  however,  did  not 
prohibit,  for  jug-houses  along  the  border, 
in    Wisconsin,     Illinois,    Minnesota,    and 
Missouri,    flooded  the  State    with   liquor- 
circulars  and  price-lists,  and  the  express 
companies  and  railroads  carried  booze  by 
car-lots   to   every  city  and    hamlet.     The 
same  condition   prevails    to-day,   and   ex- 
press offices  resemble  a  cold-storage    sta- 
tion for  the  breweries." 

Prohibition  has  never  prohibited  in  Iowa, 
and  never  will  prohibit,  according  to  this 
journal,  unless  a  "bone-dry"  State  law 
will  make  it  "dry"  territory. 

The  Waterloo  Courier  and  Reporter  does 
not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  whole  State, 
and  knows  the  conditions  vary  in  different 
communities,  but  it  holds  that  so  far  as 
Waterloo  and  Blackhawk  County  are 
concerned,  all  thinking  and  well-informed 
people  will  agree  with  it  in  unhesitatingly 
pronouncing  prohibition  to  be  a  success 
and  in  recommending  it  to  other  States. 
After  a  year  of  prohibition  "there  has 
been  less  business  for  the  police  court  to 
transact  and  more  for  the  grocer,  dry- 
goods  man,  and  others  who  supply  healthy 
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1HAYE  a  Paige  car.  purchased 
in  1915.  I  never  have  experi 
enced  any  trouble  with  the  Hyatl 
bearings  in  it  and  I  consider  I lyal  t 
bearings  the  best  on  the  market. 
I  wish  theentirecarw  ereequipped 
with  them. 

Henry  Pollard, 

.sons  N.  Kostner  Ave.. 
Chicago.  111. 


I  BOUGHT  a  Flanders  ear  in 
1910  and  have  been  running  it 
ever  since.  It  has  been  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways— in  touring, 
in  heavy  hauling  and  service 
work  and  also  as  a  jitney  bus. 
After  over  115,000  miles  ot  travel, 
the  bearing-  are  still  in  line 
shape.  Naturally,  from  this,  I 
could  have  only  the  highest  es- 
timation of  the  value  of  Hyatt 
bearings. 

L.  N.  Burnett. 

Dallas.  Texas. 


I  AM  the  owner  of  a  new  Hud 
son  Super-Six.  Previously  1 
drove  a  Hudson  Thirty-three 
which  I  still  own.  The  service 
of  the  bearings  in  this  fust  car 
has  been  so  remarkable,  that 
recently,  when  I  tore  the  old 
ear  down  I  found  the  Hyatt 
bearings  still  in  perfect  con- 
dition. That,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  just  about  the  acme  ot 
bearing  performance. 
C.  H.  Taylor, 

Alma.  Michigan. 


[  AM  now  driving  my  third 
*  Paige  motorcar.  In  common 
with  other  parts  of  the  Paige 
ear.  Hyatt  bearings  have  given 
me  absolutely  no  trouble  or  an- 
noyance. I  am  sure  that  they 
are  partly  responsible  for  my 
record  on  my  recent  trip,  when 
I  carried  seven  passengers  over 
106  miles  of  Illinois  roads  with 
only  5  '  2  gallons  of  gasoline. 
F.  T.  De  Long, 

Chicago.  Illinois. 
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I  BELIEVE  that  my  Overland 

ear.  which  I  bought  in  1913, 
has  seen  the  hardest  service  of 
any  ear  turned  out.  I  never 
touched  the  bearings  until  a 
short  time  ago  when  I  took  the 
rear  axle  apart  to  refill  with 
grease.  The  Hyatt  bearings 
were  in  perfect  condition. 
W.  L.  Jones, 

659  Fourteenth  St., 
Douglas,  Ariz. 


JV|Y  OAKLAND  ear  has  been 
•running  since  the  spring 
of  1911  over  the  worst  kind  of 
mountain  roads.  The  Hyatt 
bearings  in  the  rear  axle  have 
never  been  taken  out.  The 
only  Hyatt  bearing  I  have  ex 
amined  is  on  the  front  end  of 
the  clutch  shaft  and  is  in  good 
shape. 

C.  H.  Eby, 

Sheridan,  Wyoming. 


fUE  E.  M.  F.  ear  I  purchased 
in  1910  has  been  driven 80,498 
miles,  actual  speedometer  rec- 
ord. The  Hyatt  bearings  have 
not  been  out  of  the  housing 
more  than  half  a  dozen  times 
and  then  only  on  account  of 
general  overhauling.     At  the 

last  inspection  the  H  yatts  were 
perfect. 

J-  E.  Roberts, 

Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 


I  OWN  a  Model  T"  Ford 
which  has  covered  upwards 
of  171.000  miles  and  is  still  in 
operation  from  early  morning 
till  late  at  night,  delivering 
groceries.  It  still  has  the  orig- 
inal Hyatt  bearings  that  came 
with  the  car.  The  bearings 
have  never  given  a  second's 
trouble,  although  the  car  has 
certainly  had  rough  usage. 
Earl  G.  Dr tiding, 
Ellsworth,  Wis. 


I  PURCHASED  my  Buick  car 
*  in  1908  and  have  travelled 
over  139,000  miles  with  only 
one  examination  of  the  bear- 
ings. These  eight  years  of 
constant  service,  with  so  little 
attention,  say  more  for  the 
worth  of  Hyatt  bearings  than 
I  could  put  into  a  million 
written  words. 

John  Frazer,  Jr., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I  BOUGHT  my  car,  a  Maxwell. 

in  1910.  drove  it  in  races  and 

have  used  it  as  a  "trouble"  car. 

It  is  natural.  I  guess,   for  me 

to  think  Hyatts  are  far  ahead 

of  any  others,  because  not  once 

have  I  had  to  change  a  bearing. 

O.  H.  Sappington, 

Paris,  Texas. 


9J[\  CAR,  a  Cadillac,  in  it 
years  has  run  upwards  of 
100,000  miles.  The  Hyatt  bear- 
ings have  never  caused  a  min- 
ute s  trouble.  DonT  sell  any- 
body Hyatt  bearings  if  you 
ever  expect  to  sell  them  any 
more  as  they  never  wear  out. 
M.  N.  Sutterby, 

Mapleton,  Kansas. 


I  HAVE  used  my  Hudson  car 
*  since  1910  in  connection  witli 
my  business  as  a  salesman.  In 
coveringmy  route,  I  have  aver- 
aged 450  miles  per  week  for 
over  six  years.  The  bearings 
in  my  car  have  had  to  stand 
all  kinds  of  abuse,  yet  they 
have  never  caused  me  the  least 
trouble.  My  next  car  will  be 
equipped  with  Hyatt  bearings. 

J.  W.  Hines, 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JLIY  CAR.anOldsmobile.was 
purchased  in  1902  and  was 
the  first  gasoline  motor  vehicle 
owned  in  this  city,  I  have  had 
no  trouble  with  the  Hyatt 
bearings  and  the  old  relic  can 
still  do  15  miles  per  hour  on 
level  roads.  Hyatt  bearings 
are  good  enough  for  me. 

George  J.  Edwards, 
New  Philadelphia,  Ohio. 


^Kave'n^  f^ 

car  since  it  left  the  factor,™ Vfe 

dnven  something  over  50  ooo  mi^ 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  ' 

2102  N.  Bronson  Ave 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Make  Your  Steam,  or  Hot 
Water  Heat  Doubly  Efficient 

and  burn  less  coal, by  changing  it  to  the  "Richardson'' 
Vapor- Vacuum-Pressure  System.  Plan  now  for  next 
winter.  Banish  forever  those  annoying  radiator 
leaks,  hissing  air  valves,  frozen  pipes.  They  are 
unknown  with  the 

4%itfaxb&i>u 

VAPOR-VACUUM-PRESSURE 

HEATING   SYSTEM 

Easily  attached  to  your  present  heat- 
ing plant— only  slight  changes  necessary. 

No  cold  rooms  when  thermometer  drops. 
No  overheated  rooms  in  mild  weather. 
Heats  up  quicker  than  Steam  or  Hot 
Water.  Combines  all  their  advantages 
and  no  disadvantages. 

The  "Richardson"  System  is  backed  by  80  years 
of  experience  in  solving  heating  problems.     Can 
be  used  with  any  good  Boiler.     In  use  in  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  buildings. 

Ask  your  Architect  or  Dealer  or  write  us 
for  catalog. 

Richardson  &  Boynton  Co 

31  West  3 1st  St.,   New  York  City 

BOSTON 
17  Farnsworth  St. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1342  Arch  St. 

Manufacturers  of   " PERFECT"  Fresh  Air 
Heaters  ana  Hanqes,  and     RICHARLIbOn 
iiliam  and  Hot  Water  Bolters. 

Established  1837 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
i  Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


Just  Published— A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
Pocket  Size,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  enors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of  usage  that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 
All  this  matter  is  arranged  alphabetically  according 
to  topics  and  any  desired  rule  or  fact  can  be  located  in 
an  instant.  Numerous  examples  from  modern  litera- 
ture make  clear  each  rule. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
come  as  a  godsend.  To  the  man  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc.,  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  m  speaking  or  writing. 
Cloth,  5K  x  3  inches,  35  cents;  Full  Leather,  65  cents. 

Postage  2  cents  additional. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


PROVIDENCE 
Indus.  Trust  Bids 
CHICAGO 
171 W.  Lake  St. 


U 


Donf-Snore 


rade  Mnrk  l»pff.  h.  S.,  Cnn.ida,  Cb.  i  ritam,  I'Ments 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box    1-i 


Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and  Similes 


for  Sermons  and  Addresses.  A  collection  of  incidents, 
quotations,  and  stories  for  illustrating  and  enlivening 
sermons  and  addresses.  Nearly  500  pages.  Cloth  $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


Save  Your  Garments  X 


Many'thousands   of   dol- 
lars   are   lost    yearly    by 
people  who  fail  to  protect 
their  Garments   from 
Moths,  Dust  and  Germs. 
Protect  Yourself 
From  Loss 
by     storing     your     Overcoat, 
Suits,  EvenintfCloth.es, Cloaks, 
Furs,    etc.,    in    "Protection 
Garment    Bags.     The    cost    is 
small — the  protection  absolute. 


-    y 


Sat  isf  action  or 
Your   Money  Back 


Send *m  TO  DAY 


MOTM  PROO(J\ 

GARMENT 
BAG 


2Bogs  26&X55J 
I  Bog    26  fe*04.' 


human  needs."  There  is  no  use  deny- 
ing, however,  that  alcoholic  liquors  are 
still  consumed  in  Waterloo,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  the  amount  of  liquor  drunk 
as  when  the  saloons  were  running. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  says  that  the 
number  of  people  committed  to  prohibi- 
tion in  Iowa  increases  every  day  and  many 
recruits  to  the  cause  are  employers  of  labor 
who  were  not  originally  prohibitionists, 
but  who  note  with  satisfaction  the  better 
conditions  of  their  employees,  and  it  adds: 

'These  employees  were  not  drunkards. 
They  paid  no  money  in  fines.  Few  of 
them  were  ever  disorderly  and  very  few, 
compared  with  their  numbers,  subordinated 
ordinary  sense  to  appetite.  But  they  spent 
money  for  liquor — for  that  which  did  them 
harm  and  not  good.  They  spent  $1  the 
week,  perhaps  from  $3  to  $5  the  week  if 
they  were  well  paid.  One  dollar  the  week 
represented  the  cost  of  fuel.  Five  dollars 
the  week  represented  the  larger  share  of 
their  grocery  bills.  Three  dollars  the  week 
would  have  paid  taxes,  fuel  bill,  and  shod 
the  family  for  the  year.  It  was  waste — 
senseless,  harmful  waste." 

The  Boone  News-Republican  considers 
prohibition  more  or  less  of  an  experiment 
which  is  gaining  ground  all  the  time.  As 
to  its  success  in  a  business  sense,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it,  according  to  this  journal, 
which  offers  in  proof  the  increased  bank- 
accounts  of  former  drinking  men,  the 
regularity  with  which  grocer  bills  are  paid, 
and  the  "happiness  of  women  who  can 
now  buy  shoes  for  the  children."  The 
police  records  in  all  large  cities,  or  small 
ones  for  that  matter,  where  prohibition  is 
enforced,  indicate  clearly  that  it  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  law  and  order,  and  The 
News- Republican  adds: 

"Whether  it  is  right  is  another  ques- 
tion. A  great  many  men  believe  it  is  an 
encroachment  on  personal  liberty.  Those 
who  have  had  their  glass  of  beer  and  can 
not  now  get  it,  feel  that  their  rights  have 
been  encroached  upon.  The  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  We  believe  the 
true  solution  of  prohibition  will  come  with 
the  entire  elimination  of  the  public  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquor  and  the  regulation 
of  personal  possession  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  effectually  stamp  out  bootlegging  of 
every  description." 

The  Iowa  Falls  Hardin  County  Citizen 
reminds  us  that  thirty-five  years  have 
passed  since  Iowa  decided  to  try  prohibi- 
tion by  passing  a  prohibition  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  155,000  to  125,000.  At  the 
time  public  sentiment  in  the  State  was 
about  evenly  divided.  It  reviews  the  his- 
tory of  the  prohibition  movement  in  Iowa, 
and  observes  that  throughout  all  these 
years  "temperance  has  advanced  and 
been  enforced  to  the  extent  that  public 
sentiment  has  sustained  it,  and  every  ser- 
mon, every  lecture,  every  newspaper  edi- 
torial, every  lawsuit,  every  agitation  has 
helped  to  build  a  stronger  temperance 
sentiment,"    and   the   prediction   is   made 
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"For       the       Conservation       of      Vision" 


Voice  Temple 
Rugby   School 
Rugby,  England 


Lighting  Advertisement 
Without  a  Fixture  Picture 


This  advertisement  does  not  contain  an  illus- 
tration of  a  fixture  because  X-Ray  Lighting  is 
not  a  light  shade  or  a  fixture. 

But  a  scientific  principle  of  illumination. 

The  source  of  the  light  is  always  out  of  sight. 

So  it  is  with  daylight,  which  seems  to  come 
from  everywhere,  evenly  and  broadly  diffused. 
It  is  not  a  series  of  glares  or  dazzling  spots, and  is 
never  seen  as  coming  from  a  particular  source. 

X-Ray  Lighting  thus  takes  its  fundamental 
guiding  principle  from  daylight.  It  is  lighting 
from  concealed  sources. 

So,for  every  purpose,at  any  desired  intensity, 
X-Ray  is  beautiful  and  striking  illumination; 

— eye- saving  light  without  glare,  spotlight 
dazzle,  harsh  brightness  contrasts,  or  hard 
trying  shadows. 

— light  like  day,  secured  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically by  concealing  the  lamp  in  the  opaque 
X-Ray  reflector  of  the  X-Ray  Lighting  system. 

Because  it  is  the 
most  powerful  reflector 
made — and  patented, 


fgiS 


Model  Kitchen 
ndemann  Resi- 
dence, Milwaukee 

of  course.  Because  its  wonderful  silvered  cor- 
rugations diffuse  the  light  broadly  and  evenly 
— more  like  daylight  in  quality  and  eye-saving 
effect  than  any  other  lighting ;  entirely  lacking 
that  glassy,  hard  light-quality  of  the  so-called 
"semi-direct"  lighting  fixtures. 

And  while  X-Ray  Lighting  is  not  a  fixture, 
master  designers  have  matched  its  beauty  in 
fixtures  of  unusual  charm  and  attractiveness; 
every  unit  being  individually  distinctive,  and 
appropriate  to  the  type  of  interior  for  which 
it  was  planned. 

On  request  we  will  gladly  send  our  elabo- 
rately illustrated  book  on  better  lighting.  It  is 
the  "Who's  Who"  of  modern  illumination, 
fact-packed  and  vitally  interesting.  Its  eye- 
health  suggestions  alone,  would  make  it  valu- 
able— even  if  it  did  not  give  page  after  page 
of  exceptionally  helpful  lighting  suggestions 
for  the  home  maker,  the  business  man,  the 
school-board  member,  and  the  church  trustee. 
Say  what  kind  of  lighting  interests  you.  We 
have  some  special  treatises  that  may  help  you, 
in  addition  to  our  large,  free  book. 


1' 


The  Most 
Powerful 
Reflector  Made 


NATIONAL  X-RAY  REFLECTOR  CO. 

Chicago:  232  West  Jackson  Boulevard 
New  York:  19  West  46th  Street 
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A  Better  Battery  For  Your  Car 

CHOOSE  your  storage  battery  as  carefully  as  you  choose  your  car.  It  must 
meet  and  overcome  strains  in  daily  service  greater  than  those  your  engine 
encounters  in  the  stifFest  mountain  climb. 

In  exacting  tests  by  automobile  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars,  the  Prest' 
O-Lite  has  proved  its  greater  endurance,  reserve  power 
and  durability,  under  the  severest  conditions  of  use. 

There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  of  correct  size  and 
capacity  for  your  car.  Its  superior  construction, 
materials  and  workmanship  insure  longer  life — quick, 
sure  starts — and  the  elimination  of  the  greater  part 
of  battery  troubles. 

Every  Prest-O-Lite  Battery  is  backed  by  a  great, 
country-wide  Prest-O-Lite  System  of  Service.  Each 
Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station  and  Direct  Factory 
Branch  carries  a  complete  stock  of  new  batteries  and 
battery  parts  —  with  facilities  for  handling  every 
storage  battery  need  of  the  motorist. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive,  or  what  battery 
you  use,  this  expert  battery  service  —  including 
inspection  and  tests,  repairs  and  recharging — is  every 
where  at  your  disposal. 


DIRECT 

FACTORY 

BRANCHES 

Atlanta 

Des  Moines 

Omaha 

Baltimore 

Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Indianapolis 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

Jacksonville 

San  Francisco 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

Seattle 

Cincinnati 

Los  Angeles 

Syracuse 

Cleveland 

Memphis 

St.  Louis 

Dallas 

Milwaukee 

St.  Paul 

Davenport 

Minneapolis 

San  Antonio 

Denver 

New  York 

Winnipeg 

—  and  more  t) 

an  600  specially  appointed  Prest-O-Lite 

Battery  Service  Stations  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Co.,  inc. 

U.  S.  Main  Office:  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Canadian  Main  Office:  Toronto.  Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERY 


"Notonly  a  better  battery  but 
backed  by  Prest-O-Lite  Service 
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that  "nothing  can  stop  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  liquor- traffic"  The 
Marshalltown  Times  Republican  believes 
that  prohibition  is  successful  and  tells  us 
that  since  it  was  inaugurated  in  that  city 
public  spirit  and  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  interests  and  classes  have  in- 
creased in  a  remarkable  degree.     We  read: 

"Business  of  the  city  has  multiplied. 
Its  character  has  risen  high.  Its  work- 
ingmen  have  built  and  are  building  ten 
homes  where  they  built  one  before  and 
building  excellent  homes  where  their 
forebears  under  a  wide-open  liquor-policy 
built  poor  ones.  Hundreds  of  those  whose 
habits  denied  them  credit  and  respect 
have  attained  both.  The  remark  of  a  coal- 
dealer  in  answer  to  the  question  The 
Literary  Digest  has  put  was:  'Men  who 
used  to  beg  for  credit  for  a  dollar's  worth 
of  slack  now  order  by  the  load  over  their 
own  phones  and  we  send  it  up  without 
question.'  That  remark  has  the  meat  of  it 
all.  The  abolition  of  the  saloon  makes  a 
new  community.  To  put  it  more  exactly, 
it  gives  men  a  chance  to  be  normal." 

The  Oskaloosa  Herald  informs  us  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Iowa  are 
satisfied  with  prohibition  and  very  few 
would  welcome  a  return  of  the  saloon, 
yet  one  pernicious  feature  of  prohibition 
that  is  admitted  by  this  journal  is  the 
ease  with  which  liquor  has  been  shipped 
from  other  States  into  Iowa,  and  it  adds: 

"The  Webb-Kenyon  Law  now  becomes 
effective  and  the  most  objectionable 
feature  to  prohibition  in  Iowa  will  be 
eliminated." 

The  Humboldt  Independent  also  believes 
the  Webb-Kenyon  Law  decision  "will  be 
a  big  help  for  even  more  improvement," 
as  it  claims  that  conditions  financially, 
socially,  and  morally  have  improved  under 
prohibition.  While  this  journal  believes 
that  prohibition  should  be  made  national 
in  order  to  be  really  effective,  "it  must  first 
be  worked  out  State  by  State  until  public 
sentiment  crystallizes  to  make  it  national. 
The  sooner  the  quicker,  and  the  quicker 
the  better." 

OREGON   (1916) 

In  Oregon  the  Portland  Oregonian 
remarks  that  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
State  Legislature  enacted  the  so-called 
"bone-dry"  bill  is  "no  doubt  as  pleasing 
to  the  Prohibitionists  as  it  is  disconcerting 
to  the  antis,"  yet  this  journal  does  not 
assume  that  the  Legislature  as  a  whole 
responded  freely  and  heartily  "merely  for 
conscience'  sake"  to  the  popular  demand 
for  a  drastic  measure.  It  is  more  than 
suspected  that  a  considerable  minority  of 
the  members  voted  as  they  did  "against 
their  wishes,  and  probably  against  their 
convictions,"  but  it  is  not  at  all  to  their 
discredit  that  they  deemed  it  but  good 
faith  with  the  people  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  amendment  adopted  last 
November,  and  The  Oregonian  adds: 
„     "Yet  there  is  no  inconsiderable  number 


Wherever  you  are— en  route  or  in  camp,  on  Uncle 
Sam's  fighting  ships,  or  at  home— you'll  find  the  Gem 
Damaskeene  Razor  the  ' '  Always  Beady  for  Thdy"  Safety.  Enroll 
yourself  in  the  army  of  satisfied  Gem  users  !  You'll  think  the  Gem 
was  made  just  (or  your  needs,  it  answers  the  shaving  call  so  well- 
so  light  and  compact — so  readily  packed— so  sturdy  and  serviceable. 

$1    OH  Outfit     includes    razor    complete. 
\J\J  with    seven    Gem  Damaskeene 
^^^  Blades,    shaving    and    stropping 
A  handle,  in  handsome  case. 

Separate   Set    Gem   Blades— 7    for  35c. 

Dealers  Everyiehere 
GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.,      NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Branch:  591   St.  Catherine  St..    W.,   Montreal 
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^bu  Get  The  Job* 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man,  and 
we  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that  wins. 
The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to 
study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his  spare  time  is 
the  kind  we  want  for  responsible  positions. 
You're  getting  your  promotion  on  what  you 
know,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 

The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has  a  responsi- 
ble job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man  trained  to  hold  it.  He's 
watching  YOU  right  now,  hoping  you'll  be  ready  when 
your  opportunity  comes. 

Start  today  and  train  yourself  to  do  gome  one  thing 
better  than  others.  You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  through 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools.  Over  5,000 
men  reported  advancement  last  year  as  a  result  of 
their  I.C.  S.  training. 

The  first  step  those  men  took  was  to  mark  and  mall 
this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way— right  now. 

— ~    __    — — »     —TEAR     OUT    HERE...    m^m    __    __,    ., 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS,  Box  4886,  Scranlon,  Pe. 

Explain  fully  about  your  Course  in  the  subject  marked  Xi 


Come!  Get*  Rich 

in  the  Candy  Business 
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3  Sten  ography 
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ZIRy.  Mail  Service 
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With  our  instruction,  you 
can  start  in  your  own  kitchen 
with  a'irost  no  investment.  The 
demand  for  candy  and  soft  drinks 
is  increasing  rapidly  —  nearly 
$1,000,000,000  this  year— think  of 
it! — $10.00  for  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States.  As 
the  prohibition  wave  spreads,  the 
candy  and  soft  drink  business  in- 
creases. Even  if  you  only 
want  to  earn  some  extra 
money  to  offset  the  high 
cost  of  living,  this  is  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  IN 
YOUR  SPARE  TIME. 
There  is  good  profit  in  the 
candy  business,  in  country 
and  city,  for  men  and  wom- 
en, young  or  old.  We  teach 
you  all  thesecretsof  candy- 
making  and  selling — how 
tobuild  upabusiness.  Our 
first  lesson  enables  you  to 
start  earning  at  once.  BUT 
YOU  SHOULD  HURRY 
NOW  is  the  beat  time  of  the 
year.  DON'T  WAIT.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  Use  a 
post  card  or  the  coupon. 
Do  it  before  you  turn 
the  page— NOW. 

Otter-Swain  Corp'n 

Room  4, 
4759  R'way.  Chicago 

Use  This  Coupon 
Otter-Swain  Corporatjot 

Room  4, 

4759  B'way,  Chicago 

Send  full  particulars  to 

'  Name ^«~-_ 

'Address _..„ 

City State....„ 


% 
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Have  You  Any 
Foot  Troubles? 

If  you  are  suffering  from 
any  foot  troubles  you  need 
the  Coward  Shoe.  This  fa- 
mous shoe  supports  the  arch 
in  a  natural  position,  gives 
free  play  to  all  foot  muscles, 
and  encourages  correct 
walking.  Send  for  our  cata- 
log and  you  will  find  just 
the  shoe  you  need  there. 
Start  on  the  road  to  com- 
fort today. 

For  men,  women   and   children 
Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

{Near  Warren  St.) 
Mail  Orders  Filled 


WELDON  ROBERTS 
RUBBER  ERASERS 

88  STYLES  FINEOUALITT  AT  ALL  STATIONERS 


WORKS:     NEWARK       NEW  JERSEY 


Let 

Us 

Show 
You  That 
You  Can  Hear! 
Don't  Say  It  Cannot  Be  Done — 

For  over  310.000  deaf  people  now  hear  dis- 
tinctly through  the  ACOUSTICON.  Thousands 
of  them  have  had  their  hearing  permanently 
restored.  In  every  occupation,  science  and  in- 
dustry, self-supporting  people  are  making  their 
way  because  of  the  help  given  their  hearing 
by  the  Acousticon.  Just  say,  "I  will  try  the 
Acousticon."  We  will  immediately  send  you. 
charges.paid,  the 

1917  Acousticon 

FOR  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

No  deposit,  no  obligation,  noexpense.  In  your  own 
home  among  your  own  family,  give  it  any  test.  Use 
it  ten  days  and  we  will  leave  it  entirely  to  you  to 
decide  whether  you  want  to  keep  it  or  return  it. 

If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  we  do  not  want  you  to 
buy  it.  We  feel  sure,  however,  that  you  will  be  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  to  whom  it  has  given 
normal  hearing. 

R  EW  A  RE'  The  eennine  Acousticon  is  made  and 
I"  .  .  .  ■"  "old  only  by  the  General  Acoustic  Co- 
branches  in  all  principal  cities—never  through  agents.  The 
Ai?iS?^iSSn.  '3  tne  only  instrument  for  the  deaf  RECOM- 
MENDED hy  eminent  Aurists.  The  results  accomplished  by 
the  Acousticon  cannot  be  had  in  any  other  manner. 

Send  For  Your  Free  Trial  Today- You  Alone  To  Decide 
GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.         1302  Candler  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

Canadian  Address,  621  New  Blrks  Bldg.,  Montreal 


of  people  who  think  that  the  State  is  going 
rather  too  fast  with  prohibition.  The  law 
abolishing  the  saloon,  adopted  in  1914  and 
made  effective  in  1916,  was  acceptable  to 

thousands  of  people  who  were  not  ready 
to  concede  thai  their  right  to  buy  and  use 
liquor  in  moderation  must  be  surrendered 
Fur  the  general  good.  Now,  after  a  year's 
trial,  with  favorable  results,  the  anti- 
saloon  statute  is  abandoned  outright,  and 
Hie  manufacture,  sale,  and  importation 
of  liquor  as  a  beverage  are  forbidden.  It  is 
a  radical  advance,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
great  element  which  is  neither  dry  nor  wet 
is  yet  to  be  determined. 

"It  needs  but  to  be  recalled  that  the 
State  in  1914  voted  out  the  saloon  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  40,000  and  in  1916 
went  dry  outright  by  a  bare  4,000.  The 
significance  of  these  figures  can  not  be 
overestimated." 

The  most  auspicious  omen  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  "bone-dry"  law,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  journal,  is  the  "unques- 
tioned growth  of  prohibition  sentiment 
everywhere,"  for  liquor  is  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  drinker  must  "pursue  his 
habit  on  the  quiet."  The  State  of  Oregon 
is  making  an  interesting  experiment,  or 
series  of  experiments,  with  prohibition, 
according  to  The  Oregonian,  and  no  one 
knows  what  the  years  will  bring  forth. 
One  may  well  be  dubious  about  the  com- 
plete workings  of  the  new  law,  at  least 
until  we  have  national  prohibition — if 
we  do — and  the  next  step  may  be  to  "pro- 
hibit the  use  of  liquor  and  adopt  search 
and  seizure.  This  is  not  a  prophecy,  but 
prohibition  must  go  forward — or  back- 
ward." The  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
observes : 

"In  its  one  year  under  prohibition, 
Portland  had  one  of  the  most  successful 
commercial  and  industrial  years  in  its 
history.  Bank-clearings,  post-office  re- 
ceipts, and  bank-deposits  broke  all  records. 
The  holiday  trade  was  by  far  the  heaviest 
ever  done  by  Portland  merchants. 

"At  the  end  of  the  dry  year,  Portland 
had  more  telephone  stations,  more  electric- 
service  connections,  more  gas  connections, 
and  more  water  connections  than  at  any 
time  in  its  history.  School  enrolment  and 
school  attendance  were  larger.  The  real- 
estate  movement,  tho  not  so  pronounced 
as  in  former  boom  days,  was  more  active 
than  at  any  time  during  four  preceding 
years. 

"Crime  decreased.  Public  drunkenness 
almost  disappeared.  Petty  offenses,  such 
as  larceny  and  the  like-,  diminished  more 
than  50  per  cent.  Vagrancy  was  cut  to  an 
unheard-of  minimum.  Non-support  cases 
were  reduced  from  91  in  1915  to  31  in 
1916. 

"Accidents,  especially  automobile  ac- 
cidents, decreased  more  than  60  per  cent. 
Commitments  to  the  penitentiary  were  cut 
more  than  30  per  cent.  The  number  of 
inmates  in  indigent  homes  was  much 
reduced." 

The  Salem  Oregon  Statesman  gives  us 
the  following  population  figures  of  the 
State  penitentiary: 

Population :  On  February  7,  1916, 
554.     On  February  7,  1917,  430.     "Five- 


sixths  of  the  reduction,"  says  Frank  Davy, 
bookkeeper  at  the  penitentiary,  "came 
from  prohibition,"  and  Warden  Charles  A. 
Murphy  also  holds  that  "prohibition  has 
helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  prisoners. " 

The  Astoria  Asiorian,  while  not  pro- 
fessing to  be  Prohibitionist,  believes, 
nevertheless,  that  because  of  the  way  the 
liquor  interests  have  handled  the  State 
the  "bone-dry"  law  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  Oregon.  In  the 
year  1916,  we  are  told,  the  banks  through- 
out the  State  showed  great  increases  in 
savings-accounts,  and  in  Astoria  mercan- 
tile establishments  now  occupy  all  the 
fifty    buildings    vacated   by    saloons. 

As  to  the  social  compensation  for  the 
lack  of  the  saloon,  this  journal  tells  us  that 
"workingmen's  clubs"  are  numerous 
throughout  the  State.  There  are  several 
in  Astoria,  where  men  can  go  for  a  game 
of  pool,  a  game  of  cards,  and  a  cigar  or  a 
soft  drink.  The  rooms  are  warm  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  tables  well  supplied  with 
reading  matter.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Astoria  clubs  say  they  are  making  money, 
not  as  much  as  saloons  made,  of  course, 
but  they  are  making  a  comfortable  living 
and  earning  a  profitable  return  on  their 
investment. 

The  editor  of  The  Oregon  Farmer  (Port- 
land) considers  prohibition  in  its  limited 
form  a  decided  success,  and  he  hopes  it  will 
be  a  success  in  its  absolute  form.  State 
officials  and  business  men  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  approving  it,  and  he  tells  us  that 
it  is  very  popular  in  the  country.  The 
Corvallis  Gazette-Times  also  notes  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrests  and  the 
increase  in  savings  -  accounts  that  have 
followed  prohibition,  and  points  out  that 
the  "dry"  law  has  developed  a  new  in- 
dustry, for  old  breweries  are  now  making 
loganberry  juice,  the  product  of  which 
last  year  was  valued  at  $1,500,000,  and  the 
industry  is  just  getting  started. 

The  Pacific  Baptist  (McMinnville)  is 
emphatic  in  its  belief  that  prohibition  has 
been  a  success  in  Oregon  and  would  recom- 
mend it  to  other  States.  And  The  Pacific 
Christian  Advocate  (Portland,  Methodist) 
also  is  a  firm"  believer  in  the  success  of 
prohibition  in  Oregon  and  the  Northwest 
generally,  because  it  has  improved  the  peo- 
ple morally,  socially,  and  economically. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  (1916) 

In  South  Carolina,  the  Charleston  Ameri- 
can tells  us  that  the  people  have  ratified  pro- 
hibition at  the  polls,  only  to  be  handed  a 
gallon-a-month  law,  or  some  such  make- 
shift, by  the  legislature,  "ostensibly  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  liq- 
uor out  of  the  State  as  a  matter  of  inter- 
state commerce,  but  really  because  the 
legislature  knew  that  at  heart  the  people 
didn't  want  prohibition,  being  forced  to  act 
(Continued  on  page  1679) 
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CHANDLER   SIX   $(395 


Men  Now  Know  The  Chandler  Saves  Them 

Hundreds  of  Dollars 


P>EOPLE  are  buying  automobiles  now  with  more  good 
A  common  sense  than  ever  before.  And  twice  as  many 
are  buying  Chandlers  as  ever  bought  before. 

Men  know  the  Chandler  is  under-priced,  as  compared 
to  other  cars. 

They  know  that  among  other  Sixes  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  more  will  not  buy  a  car  of  such  splendid 
design  and  equipment,  such  assuredness  of  satisfying 
performance. 

They  know  that  at  a  factory  list  price  of  only  $1395, 
the  Chandler  is,  in  essential  engineering  features,  like  or 
very  similar  to  the  best  of  the  high-priced  cars. 

Since  we  told  the  public  —  not  in  an  array  of  adjectives, 
not  in  an  avalanche  of  claims,  but  in  just  a  clear  and  simple 
statement  of  facts  — how  the  Chandler  checks  in  so  many 
vital  features  with  the  high-priced  cars,  thousands  of  men 


You,  too,  will  choose  the  Chandler  if  you  realize  how 
much  more  high-grade  construction  the  Chandler  offers  than 
other  cars  in  the  medium-priced  field,  and 

—  if  you  know  the  Chandler  Motor. 

In  choosing  your  car  you  are  seeking  all  the  depend- 
ability and  long  life  characteristics  of  the  finest  cars  of  every 
type,  and 

—  you  surely  seek  the  utmost  in  six-cylinder  flexibility. 
These  two  qualities,  coupled  with  graceful  and  comfort- 
able bodies,  you  want  at  a  fair  price. 

These  qualities  the  Chandler  offers  you  in  a  surpassing 
degree.     We  don't  merely  say  this  is  so— we  prove  it. 

If  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  this, 
if  there  is  a  question  as  to  which  of  the  medium-priced 
sixes  would  serve  you  best,  just  see  how  the  Chandler 
checks  with  the  high-priced  cars  and  see  how  the  others 
do  not. 


have  purchased  this  great  Six 

FIVE    BEAUTIFUL  TYPES   OF   BODY 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1395  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1395 

Seven- Passenrer  Convertible  Sedan  (Fisher  Built),  $2095  Four-Passenger  Convertibh  Coupe  (Fisher  Built),  $1995 

Limousine,  $2695 
All  prices  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland 
Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  booklet  "See  How  the  Chandler  Checks  With  High-Priced  Cars" 
Write  today,  and  see  your  dealer.    Address  Dept.  C. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

New  York  Office:  1790  Broadway  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor' 
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— build  it  with 
HY-RIB 

For  every  building,  large  or  small, 
Hy-Rib  is  the  ideal  type  of  modern, 
lire-proof,  permanent  construction — and 
it  saves  money,  too. 

In  floors,  roofs,  walls,  sidings,  partitions, 
ceilings, or  furring — in  arched  floors,  culverts, 
conduits,  sewers,  silos  and  tanks — the  use  of 
HY-RIB  eliminates  forms,  studs,  stiffening 
i  hannels  and  all  special  equipment.  This  not 
only  saves  time  and  material,  but  reduces  the 
labor  cost  considerably. 

HY-RIB  is  a  steel  sheathing,  stiffened  by 
rigid  deep  ribs.  It  is  shipped  in  straight  or 
curved  sheets  cut  to  any  desired  length. 
These  easily  handled  sheets  are  quickly  set  in 
place  and  the  concrete  or  plaster  applied. 

If  you  contemplate  building  any  type  of 
.structure,  be  sure  to  investigate  HY-RIB.  It 
provides  the  most  modern  and  economical 
type  of  construction.  Eliminates  unnecessary 
weight  and  saves  floor  space.  It  gives  you  a 
fireproof,  permanent  building — more  valuable 
both  from  a  sales  and  rental  standpoint. 

HY-RIB  products  also  include  Rib  Lath.  Diamond 
Lath,  Channels,  Studs,  Corner  Beads.  Bas^-  Screeds,  etc. 

Write  today  for  valuable  HY-RIB  Hand- 
book— sent   free    to  prospective  builders. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

Dept.  H-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Citiea 


OUT    OF   WORK? 

Read  "How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How  to  Keep  It." 
By  Roland  Hall.     121110,  cloih,  56  cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEW    YORK 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


NOW  92 00 

$2  down  brings  bran  1  new  Rex 
(10  years'  guarantee)  built  be- 
cause world's  greatest  merchandise 
house  wanted  a  better  machine.  Type- 
writer prices  smashed!  Write  for 
Free  Catalogue.    A  revelation! 


Rex  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  9405,  Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago 


WhoMakesUncle  Sam's  Arms? 

Who  is  performing  the  vital  duty  of  supplying 
our  fighting  men  with  their  equipment  ?  Few 
peop'e  rea'ize  how  large'.y  our  army  and  navy  de- 
pend upon  foreign-born  workers  for  their  supplies. 

Men  of  foreign  birth  make  up  40T  of  the  workers 
who  make  firearms  in  the  United  States  ;  more  than 
half  the  employees  in  our  foundries  and  machine  shops; 
58' ,  of  the  men  who  do  our  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
turing; more  than  60' ,  of  our  bituminous  coal  miners. 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  facts  of  immense  interest 
and  significance  at  th  •  present  time,  are  presented  in  a 
wonderful  story  of  American  business— 

"Conditions  of  Labor  in  American  Industries" 

by  W.  Jett  Lauck  and  Edgar  Sydenstricker. 
Wages,  workers,  working  hours,  sinitary  conditions, 
unemployment,  wage-earners'  families,  etc.,  are  treated 
vividly  on  the  authority  of  official  reports. 

Even,-  man  or  woman  who  has  a  part  or  an  interest  in 
our  country's  industries  will  find  this  book  both  fasci- 
nating and  valuable.     It  is  bound  in  handsome  cloth. 

Priee,$1.75  ;  by  mail,  $1.87 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Double  The  Value  Of 
Your  Phonograph. 


No  matter  what  make  of  machine  you  have, 
how  fine  or  how  expensive — its  reproducing 
qualities — its  real  musical  value  can  be  doubled 
by  attaching  the 

Perfec-Tone  Reproducer 

—a  wonderful  little  device  that  eliminates  the 

barsh,  metallic  noises  and  brings  out  the  superb,  natural 
tones  of  the  human  voice  or  any  instrument.  The  effect 
is  positively  amazing.  The  scratch-  twang  and  rasping 
disappears — only  mellow,  silvery,  "natural"  harmoniea 
are  heard.  Fits  any  machine  using  disc  records.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Costs  little — positively  doubles  enjoyment  of 
eny  phonograph.  Writefor  circularandlowfactory  price. 
ELLIS-BUTLER  CO., 408  Jefiersoo  St., Milwaukee.  Wis. 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN'    OPERATIONS 

May  10. — Secretary  Lansing  announces 
that  peace-terms  will  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Allies 
jointly,  which  makes  it  improbable 
that  Germany  will  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate a  separate  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

The  Congress  Conference  Committee 
reaches  an  agreement  upon  the  Army 
Conscription  Bill.  The  age  of  draft  is 
placed  at  twenty-one  to  thirty  years, 
inclusive.  The  Senate  amendment 
authorizing  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  raise 
a  volunteer  army  is  discarded,  the  pay 
of  soldiers  is  raised  in  all  ranks,  and 
a  large  number  of  exempt  classes 
provided  for. 

The  Government  begins  the  publication 
of  an  official  gazette  called  The  Official 
Bulletin  which  will  contain  all  the  war- 
news  passed  by  the  censor.  It  will  be 
distributed  only  to  publishers  and  post- 
offices. 

Enrico  Arlotta,  Italian  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  the  members  of  the 
Italian  War  Commission  arrive  in 
New  York  City. 

May  11. — The  State  Department  an- 
nounces the  personnel  of  the  Russian 
Commission  as  follows:  Elihu  Root, 
chairman;  Charles  R.  Crane,  John  R. 
Mott,  Cyrus  McCormick,  Samuel  R. 
Bertron,  James  Duncan,  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Charles  Edward  Russell,  Maj.-Gen. 
Hugh  L.  Scott,  Rear-Admiral  James 
H.  Glennon. 

Under  an  international  agreement  a  small 
board  is  to  be  appointed  which  will  do 
all  the  buying  for  the  United  States 
and  her  Allies  in  this  country,  thus 
putting  an  end  to  competitive  bidding, 
announces  Washington. 

Minister  Arlotta  states  the  needs  of 
Italy  to  be  ships,  war  -  materials,  and 
provisions. 

In  a  formal  statement  issued  at  Wash- 
ington, Assistant  Secretary  Vrooman,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  charges 
that  a  lobby  of  food-speculators  is  at 
work  to  defeat  the  Administration  Food- 
Control  Bill. 

May  12.— The  House  votes,  215  to  187,  to 
send  a  volunteer  army  to  France  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  orders  all 
ships  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  trade 
to  double  their  life-boat  capacity. 

May  13. — The  United  States  Shipping 
Board  announces  that  the  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  eight  steel  ships 
have  been  signed  by  the  Government. 

May  14. — The  Espionage  Bill  with  the  cen- 
sorship section  eliminated  and  the  Cum- 
mins prohibition  amendment  stricken 
out  passes  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
77  to  6. 
Great  Britain  agrees  to  turn  over  to  the 
United  States  all  shipping  being  built 
here  for  British  interests,  declares 
Washington.  One  million  and  twenty- 
four  thousand  tons  are  involved. 

^Iay  15  _pieading  that  "the  exercise  of 
such  authority  has  become  imperatively 
necessary,"  President  Wilson  causes  a 
resolution  drawn  by  Attorney-General 
Gregory  to  be  introduced  in  Congress 
giving  him  authority  over  transporta- 
tion with  poAver  to  determine  what 
commodities  shall  have  preference  in  the 
movement  of  freight. 
Members  of  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees on  agriculture,  in  conference  with 
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TORBENSEN  DRIVESard 
made  to  LAST.  Every  owner  gels 
a  GOLD  BOND  GUARANTEE 

that  the  I -beam  axles  and  the 
spindles  will  live  the  life  of  the 
truck;  and  that  the  internal 
gears  will  last  at  least  two  yeiirs. 


REAR  AXLE  cama 
80%  of  a  trucks 


THE  vital  part  of  a   truck   is   the  part  that 
has  to  carry  80  per  cent  of  the  load  and, 
at  the  same  time,  transmit  the  power  to 
the  rear  wheels — the  Rear  Axle  DRIVE! 

Just  as  it  was  motor  trouble  that  retarded 
the  early  development  of  the  pleasure  car;  so  it 
has  been  rear-axle  trouble  that  has  retarded  the 
development  of  trucks. 

Pleasure  cars  are  built  {ox light  loads;  trucks, 
for  heavy  loads. 

And  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  these  heavy 
loads  rests  on  the  truck's  rear  axle.  It  must  be 
STRONG. 

It  must  also  be  proof  against  the  jars  and 
shocks  of  rough  roads  on  solid  tires. 

In  addition,  it  must  transmit  power — and 
do  it  efficiently. 

The  TORBENSEN  Drive  dominates  the 
truck  rear-axle  field  today,  chiefly  because  it 
meets  these  practical  truck  requirements  better 
than  they  have  been  met  before. 


The  TORBENSEN  Drive  is  really  two 
axles.  One  is  for  load  carrying;  the  other  is  for  driv- 
ing. The  load-carrying  axle,  which  is  I-beam  con- 
struction (the  strongest  and  lightest  form  of  steel 
construction  known,  and  an  exclusive  patented 
feature  of  TORBENSENS),  carries  the  load. 

1  he  power  is  transmitted  through  an  axle 
which  is  separate.        And  the  power  is  applied  at 

the  wheels  themselves   and   near  the  rims — instead 
of  at  the  center,  the  old-fashioned  way. 

So  this  additional  leverage  reduces  the  strain 
to  a  small  fraction  of  the  strain  on  the  turning 
member  of  an  ordinary  axle;  and  by  being  wholly 
independent  of  the  load  axle,  the  gears  of  the 
differential  can't  possibly  be  jarred  out  of  adjust- 
ment or  alignment  by  the  jolts  of  cobblestones 
or  rough  roads  or  by  the  jerking  of  trailers. 

These  are  the  main  reasons  why  the 
TORBENSEN  Drive  has  solved  the  truck 
problem;  why  more  TORBENSENS  are  being 
used  than  any  other  kind  of  drive;  why  they  are 
being  used  by  the  most  progressive  truck  makers; 
and  why  these  makers  have  become  the  largest 
truck  makers  in  the  world. 


en-Drive 


PATE  N 


Internal  Gear  Axle 


TorVensen  Axle  Co., 

Cleveland 


Largest  builder  in  the  world  of  Rear  Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 
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One  boy  floes  work  of 
eight  clerks" 

Our  DIREX-ALL  equipment  has  been  in  use  for  three  years 
and  is  giving  invaluable  service.  We  have  a  triple  head  type  F 
machine,  keyboard  power  typograph  and  approximately  twenty- 
five  thousand  plates  embossed  with  names,  addresses  and  other 
information.  The  plates  are  filed  in  your  all-steel  fireproof  cabi- 
nets. One  boy  is  doing  all  our  imprinting  without  the  attendant  mis- 
takes of  other  methods,  whereas  if  we  did  not  have  the  DIREX-ALL 
equipment,  it  would  require  at  least  seven  additional  clerks 
to  get  out  the  same  amount  of  work.  We  fully  appreciate  the 
service  rendered  and  will  be  pleased  to  recommend  the  DIREX-ALL 
to  anyone  making  inquiry. " 

(Signed)   W.    W.  POWELL, 

Superintendent  Accident  and  Health  Department 

SOUTHERN  SECURITY  COMPANY 

General  Offices,   Saint  Louis 

Southwestern  General  Office,  Denison,  Texas 

Whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness there  is  the  particular  DIREX-ALL  for  it, 
for  all  mailing,  listing,  billing  and  similar  work 
now  done  by  hand. 

Typewriter  ribbon  principle,  one-piece  metal 
plates,  individuality,  simplicity  and  accuracy 
are  DIREX-ALL  advantages. 

Write  today  for  free  book,  "Doing  the  Day's 
Work  Better."  Tells  all  about  it,  and  pictures 
your  DIREX-ALL. 

Stickney    &    Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  St.  San  Francisco,  Wells-  Fargo  Bldg 

Chicago,  189  N.  Wabash  Ave.        Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada:    368  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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The  Book  of  Hardy  Flowers 


A  VOLUME  of  encycl  >pedic  scope  by  H.H. Thomas 
1 1  the  well-kno  vn  author  o£  "The  Ideal  Garden." 
"The  Complete  Gardener,"  etc.,  foiming  a  simple  yet 
exhaustive  guide  to  the  cultivation  in  gardens  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  perennial  and  annual  flowers  that 
are  hardy  or  are  suitable  for  planting  out  of  doors  in 
summer  in  temperate  regions.  For  convenience  of 
reference  the  plants  are  described  in  alphabetical 
order  under  their  botanical  names,  but  an  index  of 
popular  names  is  also  furnished,  by  means  of  which 
any  one  can  He  promptly  located.  The  color,  size,  and 
general  description  of  each  plant  are  given,  with  the 
correct  method  of  sowing,  planting,  pruning,  making 
cuttings,  grafting,  budding,  layering,  etc..  the  best 
mixture  of  soil  for  each  plant,  time  of  blossoming,  and 
probable  diseases.  Every  gardener  and  garden-owner 
should  have  this  book,  which  covers  the  whole  field  of 
outdoor  gardening  so  thoroughly  that  one  never  fails 
to  find  just  thj  information  needed.  It  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  32  color  photographs  and  170  plates  in 
black  ;tnd  white,  many  of  them  reproduction!!  from  photographs. 
Royal  Svo,  Cloth.  504  pages,  $3.50;  by  mail,  $3.70.  ■  ' 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354 Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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GOOD  ENGLISH  JS  75c 


"  Watch-Your-English" 
Handbooks 

Four  up-to-date  little  volumes, 
arranged  by  the  editors  of  "The 
Standard  Dictionary."  Depend- 
able and  sure  guides  to  the  cor- 
rection of  many  common  faults 
in  English  speech  and  writing. 
Always  ready  with  the  correct 
answers  to  the  little  "puzzlers" 
in  English  which  come  up  every 
day.  Four  volumes  each  com- 
plete in  itself:  "Faulty  Diction," 
how  to  correct  it — "Belter  Say," 
ways  to  improve  your  language — 
"Foreign  Phrases"  in  daily  use — 
"Helpful  Hints"  toward  better 
English.  Cloth,  25c  each,  or  all 
four  in  neat  box  for  75c.  We  pay 
carriage. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Dept.  7,  New  York 


HELPFUL 
HINTS 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 

Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without,  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 


Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


President  Wilson  at  the  White  House, 
decide  that  there  must  be  an  emergency 
food-agency  to  which  all  regulatory 
powers  will  be  delegated,  and  it  is 
practically  agreed  that  this  agency 
shall  be  a  one-man  body.  Food- 
speculators  are  severely  denounced  by 
the  President  during  the  conference. 

Representatives  of  the  grain  exchanges 
of  the  country,  in  forestalling  any  ac- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government,  fix  a 
maximum  price  for  wheat  futures  at  or 
under  which  sales  may  be  made.  No 
trading  in  May  options  is  permitted 
except  to  close  out  accounts. 

May  16. — A  squadron  of  American  torpedo- 
boat  destnwers  reached  Queenstown, 
May.  4,  and  at  once  began  patrol  duty 
on  the  seas,  say  dispatches  from  Lon- 
don received  to-day.  One  of  the  vessels 
has  already  encountered  a  submarine, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  the 
Admiralty,  but  the  result  is  not  made 
public.  One  of  the  squadron  acted  as 
convoy  to  a  large  Atlantic  liner  on  the 
voyage  across. 

Senators  in  executive  session  for  five 
hours  attack  the  President  and  Admin- 
istration leaders  for  lack  of  cooperation 
with  Congress  in  war-measures.  The 
President  is  warmly  scored  for  an 
alleged  tendency  to  usurp  legislative 
functions. 

It  is  announced  that  after  the  first  of  the 
month  no  unnaturalized  German  may  go 
within  half  a  mile  of  any  State  armory 
without  a  special  permit  from  the 
Federal  authorities. 

The  United  States  lends  $100,000,000  to 
Russia  in  the  form  of  an  extension  of 
credit  to  meet  maturing  bills  in  this 
country,  Washington  reports. 

A  drive  in  the  House,  led  by  Repre- 
sentatives Lenroot  (Rep.)  and  Sherley 
(Dem.),  puts  through  an  amendment 
to  the  War-Revenue  Bill  providing  for 
an  increase  of  the  surtax  on  individual 
incomes  of  more  than  $40,000  and  less 
than  $60,000  from  8  to  10  per  cent., 
Washington  reports.  The  vote  was 
98  to  87. 

THE    "WEST    FRONT 

May  10. — After  a  day  and  a  night  of  hard 
fighting  the  situation  on  the  West 
front  remains  the  same,  reports  Lon- 
don. A  British  attack  south  of  the 
river  Souchez  has  brought  Haig's  men 
almost  into  Lens,  and  continues  to 
develop,  say  War  Office  dispatches. 

May  11. — British  troops  in  the  south- 
western outskirts  of  Lens  meet  three 
terrific  counter-attacks,  in  two  of  which 
liquid  fire  is  used  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  German  advance.  A  lodgment 
is  effected  at  one  point  on  the  front  of 
six  miles  between  Gavrelle  and  Lens 
which  was  attacked,  but  the  British 
eject  all  Germans  from  their  trenches 
later  in  the  day,  announces  London. 

The  French  War  Office  reports  that  two 
counter-attacks  by  the  Germans  failed 
with  heavy  loss  to  the  attackers.  The 
French  capture  a  position  near  Chev- 
reux  by  a  quick  thrust  in  the  night. 

May  12. — The  ground  is  cleared  for  an 
offensive  on  the  Drocourt-Queant  line 
by  a  British  advance  on  a  front  of 
three  miles.  The  approaches  to  Bulle- 
court,  Rouex,  and  the  Cavalry  Farm 
are  captured  and  firmly  held,  reports 
London.  Seven  hundred  prisoners  and 
much  trench-artillery  are  taken. 

May  13. — The  British  push  their  advantage 
on  the  Arras  battle-field,  and  after  a 
hard  day's  fighting  the  British  and  the 
Australian  troops  hold  the  greater  part 
of  the  village  of  Bullecourt. 
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The  Magic  of  the  Mails 


The  Multigraph  Junior— A 
completely  equipped  hand- 
op  rated  machine  for  pro- 
ducing typewritten  letters 
and  forms  in  quantities. 
Si 75-     Easy  payments. 


HE  has  a  modest  office  in  an  old  building. 
Few  people  know  him  by  name.    Locally 
he  is  a  nonentity.     No  one  ever  points 
him  out  as  a  conspicuous  success  in  business. 

But  he  does  a  volume  of  business  which  tops 
that  of  many  a  ten-office-suite  concern,  and  his 
net  profits  reach  six  figures  by  the  end  of  the 
year.     Few  men  do  as  well. 

He  knows  the  secret  of  the  magic  of  the  mails. 

He  is  wise  to  the  great  principle  that  makes 
the  mail-order  business  what  it  is  today.  Call  it 
merchandising  sense,  plus  advertising  sense,  plus 
common  sense. 

Advertising  sense  taught  him  the  secret. 

Mass  advertising  aims  at  the  crowd.  It  hits 
here  and  there,  but  most  of  it  goes  to  waste. 

Selective  work  aims  at  the  individual.  Every 
shot  counts.  It  gives  the  leverage  of  personal 
contact.  It  gets  the  prospect's  attention  because 
it  does  not  have  to  compete  with  scores  of  other 
messages  when  it  reaches  him;  it  goes  alone. 
It  is  a  twin-brother  to  timeliness,  always  able  to 
seize  the  opportune  moment.  It  demands  and 
gets  quick  action.  It  offers  an  accurate  check 
upon  returns. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  direct-mail  advertising  the  person- 
ally written,  form-typewritten  letter  is  most  productive. 

The  Multigraph  produces  typewritten  letters-not  imita- 
tions. The  only  distinction  between  its  work  and  a  type- 
writer's is  that  the  Multigraph  produces  a  page  at  a  time 
and  the  typewriter  a  single  character  at  a  time.  And  the 
Multigraph-typewritten  letter  costs  about  a  tenth  as  much. 

The  magic  of  the  mails  is  a  force  that  you  can  com- 
mand. For  practical  information  about  profitable  methods 
send  in  the  coupon. 

You  can  9t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 


Ml 


Produces  real  printing  and  form-typewriting,  rapidly: 
economJcaJIy,  privately.  In  your  own  establishment 


The 

Multigraph,       Name 

1811  E.  40th  St., 

Cleveland,  Official  Position 

Ohio. 

„,,    .  Firm 

What  you  say 

about  the  magic 

of  the  mails  Street  Address , 

sounds  promis- 
ing.  Tell  me  Town State.  . . 

more. 
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DACKof  Uncle  Sam's  Battle- 
*-*  ships  back  of  the  armv  are 
the  great  manufacturing  institu- 
tions—  ready  to  furnish  the 
machines  and  supplies  for  suc- 
cessfully carrying  on  the  colossal 
business  of  war.  As  standard 
equipment  in  a  large  number  of 
these  big  industrial  plants 

DETROIT 

TWIST  DRILLS 

are  putting  drilling  operations  on 
a  double  quick  war  time  basis 
and  maintaining  a  uniformly  high 
quality  of  work. 

Keen  production  executives 
everywhere  standardize  with 
Detroit  Twist  Drills  because  they 
insure  quicker,  cleaner  holes  at 
less  cost  for  power. 

For  complete  information 
address 


DETROIT  TWIST  DRILL  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


TRY  BEFORE  YOUJUY 

Select  the  bicycle  you  prefer  frome"= 
the  44  styles  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  famous  "Banger"  line.  We , 
send  it  on  approval  and  30  DAYS 
TRIAL,  freight  paid  to  your  town. 
Return  it  if  not  pleased  and  tbe 
trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Write  at  once  forlarge  lllus- " 
trated   catalog    showing  complete  \ 
line  of  bicycles,  tires  and  supplies, 
and  particulars  of  most  marvelous 
offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.    /ou\ 
will   be    astonished   at    our    IOW\ 
orlces  and  remarkable  terms.        I 

RIDER    AGENTS  Wanted 
—Boys,  make  money  taking  orders  I 
for  Bicycles.    Tires  and  Sundries  _  . , 

from  our  big  catalog  Do  Business .  direct  M 
•with  the  leading  bicycle  house  in  America .  Do^ 
not  buy  until  you  knowmh^t  ™e  cando  N 

Mr*    »    fcT*4    CYCLE    COMPANY    \Jr- 
EAD    Pept.  N172,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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You    Can  Have 
tains  on  Any 
Car  You  Buy 


Collins- System  Cur- 


1 


^-  *ii!l  '€»■■ S (illl!1-1 

Be  Independent  of 
the  Weather  Man 

That  means  having  Collins-System 
Curtains  on  your  car 

Most  of  the  quality  cars  in  every  price- 
class  have  them  as  regular  equipment. 
You  can  get  them  on  any  car  you  buy, 
if  you  insist  on  them. 

COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 


Each  section  of  Collins-System  Curtains  is  right  at 
hand  when  you  want  it.  You  can  beat  the  nrst 
rain-drops  in  a  summer  shower;  and  have  the  cur- 
tains out  of  the  way  again  in  tune  to  catch  the  hrst 
glimpse  of  the  returning  sun.  Tell  the  dealer  you 
want  Collins-System  Curtains.  And  look  for  the 
license  tag — your  protection  against  imitations. 


JACKSON  TOP  COMPANY, 


Jackson,  Michigan 


Collins  &'  Curtains 

Ha,  IMNM.  J«l»  I.  «l».    *•'•    IMW.  D"   ».  ills     Ks.  I  UlMi.  »•».■.  IIM 

License  No.  Kl 899 6 

JACKSON  TOP  CO,  JACKSON.  MICH. 

DIVIS10N-NOVF.1  TV    I  EATHER    WORKS 


Maj  M  -The  village  of  Roeux,  after  hard 
fighting,   falls   to   the    British,  General 

llaig  reports. 

May  15. — Four  determined  attempts  by 
the  German  forces  to  drive  the  British 
from  Bullecourl  fail  with  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  the  assailants,  declares 
London. 

May  16. — On  a  two-mile  front,  from 
<  ravrelle  to  the  Scarpe,  von  Hindenburg 
hurls  a  massed  attack  against  the 
French  and  British  forces  with  troops 
fresh  from  a  long  rest  on  the  Russian 
front,  according  to  advices  from  Lon- 
don. The  attack  is  repelled  after  a 
fierce  battle,  and  the  shattered  remnant 
of  the  German  forces  driven  back  on 
their  trenches. 
The  Italians  are  reported  from  Rome  as 
sweeping  forward  on  a  wide  front  on  the 
Julian  Alps,  tbe  Italian  troops  driving 
back  the  Austrians  by  furious  assaults. 
Three  thousand  and  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  Austrian  prisoners  are 
taken."  Vienna  claims  the  capture  of 
1,600  Italians. 

THE    EASTERN    FRONT 

May  10. — British  troops  on  the  Mace- 
donian front  capture  two  miles  of 
trenches  in  the  strong  central  portion 
of  the  Bulgar  lines,  between  Lake 
Doiran  and  Vardar,  reports  London. 

May  11. — Both  Entente  and  Teutonic 
reports  mention  heavy  fighting  in  the 
Balkans,  but  Sarrail  claims  small  suc- 
cesses at  many  points,  while  Berlin 
denies  that  any  advance  was  made. 

May  12.— The  Servian  Army  in  Mace- 
donia begins  to  fight  its  way  up  the 
Dobropolje  Heights  east  of  Cerna. 
General  Sarrail' s  reports  show  a  general 
advance  is  under  way,  avers  London. 
Petrograd  reports  that  Russian  troops  in 
Mesopotamia  crossed  the  Diala  north- 
east of  Bagdad  on  May  3,  and  when  last 
.  heard  from  were  menacing  the  rear  of 
the  Turks  recently  defeated  by  General 
Maude  in  their  refuge  in  the  Jebel 
Hamrin  Hills. 

May  16.— London  advices  tells  of  the 
capture  of  three  miles  of  trenches  on 
the  Bulgarian  first  line  of  the  Mace- 
donian front,  while  the  left  wing  is 
*broken  and  two  positions  captured. 

GENERAL 

May    10.— Strikes    of   English   machinists 
are  interfering  with  the  production  of 
munitions,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson, 
British  Minister  without  portfolio. 
Lord   Cecil,   Minister   of   Blockade,    tells 
the  House  of  Commons  he  has  reason 
to  believe  no  American  foodstuffs  will 
be    passed    by    neutral    nations    into 
Germany. 
The  British  Admiralty  announces  that  a 
fleet   of   light   cruisers    and    destroyers 
encountered   a   flotilla    of  eleven   Ger- 
man destrovers  in  the  North  Sea  and 
pursued    them    to    their   base   without 
being  able  to  overtake  them. 

^Tay  ii.— Herr  Batocki,  German  food- 
dictator,  admits  crops  are  disappointing 
in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Roumania,  and,  further,  that  American 
cooperation  with  England  is  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  any  food- 
stuffs from  neutral  countries,  which 
had  been  a  large  source  of  supply  m 
the  past,  reports  London. 

Mav  14  —An  official  statement  from  Paris 
announces  that  seventeen  French  mer- 
chantmen have  been  sunk  during 
Februarv,  March,  and  April  by  Ger- 
man submarines.  None  of  these  vessels 
were  armed. 


May  16. — The  official  British  statement  of 
losses  by  submarines  for  the  week  re- 
ports a  loss  of  24  ships  and  3  fishing- 
vessels.  Eighteen  of  these  ships  were 
over  1,600  tons.  Nineteen  merchant- 
men were  unsuccessfully  attacked. 
This  is  less  than  half  last  week's  losses. 
Rome  announces  two  steamers  under 
1,900  tons  were  sunk  by  (V-boats  in 
the  last  week.  Seven  small  sailing- 
craft  are  missing. 

FOREIGN 


RUSSIAN"    UNREST 

May  11. — Petrograd  cables  that  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates 
decide  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Socialist  conference  at  Stockholm  and 
to  invite  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  a 
peace-conference  to  be  held  as  soon  as 
possible  on  neutral  soil. 

May  12. — The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and' Workmen's 
Delegates  decide  by  a  vote  of  23  to  22 
not  to  participate  in  the  Coalition  Cabi- 
net, cables  Petrograd.  The  committee 
denies  the  reports  of  a  workmen's  up- 
rising at  Sckliisselburg. 

May  14. — A.  F.  Kerensky,  Russian  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  and  the  one  SoeiaUst 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
declares  at  a  meeting  in  Petrograd  of 
the  delegates  from  the  front  that  "as 
affairs  are  going  now  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  save  the  country." 
War  Minister  Gutchkoff  resigns  because 
of  the  delegates'  interference  in  military 
affairs. 

May  15. — The  conflict  between  the  Russian 
temporarv  Government  &nd  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates 
is  reported  from  Petrograd  to  be  nearer 
a  solution,  but  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful 
if  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  cha- 
otic conditions  will  be  reached  for  some 
time.  In  this  connection  the  United 
States  Government  receives  advices  in- 
dicating that  the  German  Government 
is  not  meeting  with  success  in  its  effort 
to  disrupt  the  Russian  Provisional 
Government  and  bring  Russia  to  a 
separate  peace  or  lessen  her  military 
efficiency. 

General  Brusiloff.  the  hero  of  the  Galician 
offensive,  and  General  Gurko,  com- 
manders on  the  Russian  "vv  est  front, 
resign  from  the  Army. 
May  lu_The  Russian  Government  and 
"the  Radicals  reach  an  agreement,  and  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  is  begun, 
Petrograd"  reports. 

Professor  Miliukoff,  Foreign  Minister,  re- 
signs from  the  Cabinet, 

GENERAL 

Mav  10.— Berlin  officially  denies  the  assault 
on  the  Kaiser  reported  from  Zurich. 

The  French  Deputies  decide  that  full 
reparation  by  Germany  for  the  dam- 
ages inflicted  on  the  invaded  districts  ot 
France  should  be  an  article  in  the  terms 
of  peace,  aver  dispatches  from  Pans. 

Secretary  Lansing  says  relations  with 
Mexico  are  better  than  at  any  time 
since  the  recognition  of  Carranza. 

Joseph  McGuiness,  formerly  a  Sinn  Fein 
prisoner,  wins  a  seat  in  the  House  ot 
Commons,  says  London. 
Mav  12— After  three  days'  conference  the 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  Min- 
isters decide  their  countries  shall 
maintain  the  policy  of  impartial  neu- 
trality, says  an  official  announcement 
from  Stockholm. 
Afav  15  —Chancellor  Bethmaun-Hollweg 
bluntly   refuses   to   discuss   Germany  s 
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To  Motor -Truck  Dealers 


How  the  Food  Crisis  is 
Selling  Motor-Trucks 

Even  if  the  greater  economy  were 
the  only  consideration,  present  con- 
ditions would  force  the  more  uni- 
versal use  of  the  motor-truck  and 
commercial  car. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  horse  has 
more  than  doubled  with  oats  at  80 
cents  a  bushel,  corn  $1.50  a  bushel, 
and  hay  in  the  same  ascending  scale. 

While  it  costs  twice  as  much  to  feed 
a  horse,  he  can  do  no  more  work  than 
he  did  before.  He  is  capable  of  only 
so  many  hours  of  work  a  day.  He 
is  liable  to  sickness  or  fatal  injury. 

The  "Next  Worst" 
Prime  Mover 

The  whole  nation  is  bending  its  en- 
ergies in  organizing  and  coordinating 
its  resources  to  bring  all  activities  to 
a  higher  efficiency  in  order  success- 
fully to  meet  war  conditions. 

Edward  A.  Bradford,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  the  authority 
for  this  statement: 

"Human  muscle  power  is  one 
of  the  costliest  and  least  pro- 
ductive of  prime  movers.  Per- 
haps the  next  worse  is  horse 
power." 

In  these  times  of  stress  even  if  the 
motor-truck  were  not  more  economi- 
cal to  operate,  the  demand  for  greater 
efficiency  would  make  motor-driven 
vehicles  supplant  thousands  of 
horses. 

Feeding  Horses  or 
Feeding  Humans 

There  is  a  bigger,  broader,  more 
important  consideration,  one  that 
comes  home  to  every  human  being 
— the  food  supply. 

The  high  price  of  keeping  horses 
would  concern  only  those  who  pay 
the  feed  bills,  except  for  the  fact 
that  horses  eat  food  human  beings 
need. 

With  a  world-wide  shortage  of  food, 
human  safety  demands  an  account- 
ing for  every  pound  of  grain  that 
human  beings  can  eat,  and  for  every 
acre  that  can  produce  this  grain. 

Eighteen  quarts  of  oats  is  the  daily 
average  consumption  of  a  work 
horse  during  the  open  season,  while 
during  the  winter  six  quarts  a  day 
is  sufficient  for  each. 


At  least  17,000,000  of  the  24,000,000 
horses  in  this  country  are  work 
horses.    ■ 

This  means  136  bushels  of  oats  per 
year  for  each  work  horse — a  total  of 
2,312,000,000  bushels. 

There  is  no  more  nourishing  food 
for  human  beings  than  oatmeal  and 
other  oat  products. 

Two  Horses  or 
Three    Humans 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  established  the  cost 
of  feeding  horses  in  relation  to 
human  beings. 

The  Department  says: 

"It  takes  something  more  than 
three  average  acres  to  supply  a 
human  being. 

"It  takes  something  more  than 
five  average  acres  to  supply  a 
horse." 

So  every  team  of  horses  costs  more  to 
maintain  than  three  human  beings. 

It  is  true  that  motor-trucks  and  trac- 
tors cannot  do  all  the  different  kinds 
of  work  that  horses  are  called  upon 
to  perform,  but  wherever  a  team  of 
horses  is  employed  to  do  work  that 
can  be  done  more  effectively  and 
more  economically  by  a  motor-driven 
vehicle,  the  upkeep  of  those  horses 
is  seriously  menacing  the  food  sup- 
ply of  human  beings  even  if  it  is  not 
robbing  three  human  beings  of  food. 

The  Mighty  Power  of 
Public  Opinion 

The  great  war  will  be  won  or  lost 
by  food.  All  the  authorities  are 
agreed  upon  that. 

Even  if  there  be  no  actual  pinch 
of  hunger,  the  rising  cost  of  food- 
stuffs is  bound  to  crystallize  in  an 
irresistible  public  opinion  whose 
object  will  be  to  compel  the  con- 
servation of  food. 

Those  who  employ  horses  to  do  work 
that  motor-trucks  can  do  better,  may 
have  to  justify  the  use  of  horses. 

The  Public  Will  Sell 
Motor-Trucks  for  You. 

Motor-truck  and  accessory  manu- 
facturers are  using  The  Literary- 
Digest  because  experience  has 
proved  to  them  that  it  appeals  to, 


and  is  carefully  read  by,  business 
executives  and  progressive  retailers. 

The  power  of  The  Digest  to  influ- 
ence the  actual  buyers  of  trucks  is 
apparent,  and  we  are  selected  by 
practically  every  manufacturer  as 
the  principal  factor  in  their  national 
advertising. 

Reaching  The  Buyers 
and  The  Public 

Manufacturers  advertising  in  The 
Digest  are  making  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  biggest,  selective  market  of 
actual  buyers,  but  —  and  this  is 
equally  important— they  have  a  mes- 
sage that  is  now  of  direct  personal 
concern  to  the  public. 

They  are  showing  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  most  progressive,  and  there- 
fore the  most  influential  public  in 
America — the  more  than  650,000 
subscribers  for  The  Literary  Digest 
— that  the  makers  of  motor-trucks 
are  prepared  to  do  their  part  by  in- 
creasing and  conserving  the  food 
supply  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
for  our  allies. 

The  motor-truck  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  foods. 

This  means  the  public  will  sell  motor- 
trucks. 

Business  for 
The   Dealer 

Especially  is  it  wise  for  you  to  can- 
vass your  market  in  the  light  of 
present  conditions  and  get  placed 
your  advance  orders  so  that  you  may 
meet  the  present  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  motor-trucks. 

Read  the  national  advertising  of 
motor-trucks  in  every  issue  of  The 
Digest  and  other  leading  publica- 
tions, and  write  to  the  manufactur- 
ers and  tell  them  you  appreciate 
publicity  that  helps  you. 

There  is  a  real  opportunity  for  wide- 
awake, alert  dealers  to  represent 
these  progressive  manufacturers. 
Write  to-day  on  your  letterhead, 
carefully  give  references  and  reasons 
why  you  can  sell  motor-trucks,  and 
ask  these  manufacturers  what  they 
have  to  offer. 

Motor-Truck  Department 
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Keep  Fit-for  Your  Country 

In  this  world  crisis  it  is  your  duty,  above  everything  else, 

to  keep  yourself  in  good  condition.  You  can't  serve  your 

country  in  any  capacity  if  you  allow  your  health  to  run 

down. 

The  Nujol  treatment  will  make  you  a  national  asset— not 

a  liability.     Take  a  little  Nujol  upon  rising  and  retiring 

and  it  will  remove  waste  matters  and  poisons  (intestinal 

toxins)  from  your  system,  and  keep  your  habits  regular 

as  clock  work. 

Nujol  is  not  habit  forming.     (The  longer  you  take  it,  the  less  you 

need  it.)     No  griping,  straining,  upset  stomach  or  weakening. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless,  and  is  pleasant  to  take. 
Even  the  infant  will  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  him  as  it 
does  for  his  mother. 

Nujol  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  bearing  Nujol  trademark, 

never  in  bulk. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual.     There  is  no 

other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


-\g 


Please  send  me  bookie!  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.     Write  your  nam*  and  address  plainly  below.      Depl 
Name ._ - — — *— 


£/ 


10  Minutes  a  Day 

devoted  to  the  practical  instructions  and  dia- 
grams in  Prof.  Dalton'snew  book,"Swimming 
Scientifically  Taught,"  and   you  can  easily 


LEARN  HOW  TO  SWIM 


Prof.  Dalton's  book  is  written  for  the 
expert  as  well  as  the  novice.    In  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions    in    the    funda- 
mentals of  swimming,  he  analyzes,  with  text 
and  pictures,  the  various  strokes  used  by  profes- 
sionals, and  carefully  considers  the  value  of  each 
I  as  to  speed,  endurance,  etc. 
12mo,  cloth-bound,   illustrated.     Price  $1.25  net;  by 
mail  $1.35.    All  Bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Keep  Your  Pocket  in  Order 


"This-Week" 


is  the   name 


of 


that  serves  with  a  maximum  of  convenience  as  Portfj 
Calendar.    Diary,    and   as   a   record    of    Appointments, 
Reminders,  and  Expenses. 

Simplified  for  the  busy  man! 
MAILED  to  your  address,  anywhere,  with     |  |  If* 
Persona!  Efficiency  Pointers  2,  3,  and  4.  for    X  \J\* 
FOLLOWS  EFFICIENCY  BUREAU,  E.  End  Ti 


Polish   Up    Your   English 


Get  the  vest-pocket  guide,  "Belter  Say,"  and  avoid  misuse 
of  words.  It  will  make  you  speak  clear,  clean-cut,  correct 
and  convincing  English.  Small  in  size  but  big  in  usefulness. 
By  mail.  25  cents.  Dept.  80s,  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 
COMPANY.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 


cholcnc 

The  MOTOR 

OIL 

that's  Clean 

TIONA  OIL  CO.   ^ 

81NSMAMTON,  N.Y. 


STEEL  DRUMS 
FOR  PRIVATE  USE 


peace-aims  in  the  Reichstag,  declaring 
that  a  specific  program  would  be 
premature  and  difficult  to  formulate. 
Herr  Scheidemann  hints  that  if  the 
British  and  French  renounce  the  idea 
of  annexation  of  territory,  and  Germany- 
insists  upon  it,  there  would  be  a 
revolution. 

May    16. — Lloyd    George,    British    Prime 
Minister,  in  a  letter  to  John  Redmond, 
the    Irish   Nationalist   leader,    outlines- 
the  Government's  terms  providing  for 
the     settlement    of    the     Home    Rule 
question,    London   reports.      The   pro- 
posed measure  gives  home  government 
to     Ireland,     exclusive     of     the     "six 
northeast     counties     of     Ulster,     such 
exclusion  to  be  subject  to  reconsider- 
ation by  Parliament  at  the  end  of  fiv^ 
years." 
In  reply  to  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hjll- 
weg's  refusal  to  state  the  peace-terms 
of    the     Central    Powers,     Cecil    and 
Asquith  tell  the  Commons  that  altho 
the  Allies  are  in   sympathy  with  the 
Russian   policy   of  no   annexations   or 
indemnities,  still  no  guaranty   against 
annexations  can  be  given.     The  libera- 
tion of  opprest  peoples  in  Germany's- 
conquests    and    colonies    can    not    be 
abandoned. 

DOMESTIC 

May  10.— Marshal  Joffre  is  given  an 
enthusiastic  reception  at  a  special  gala 
performance  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York.  During  the  day 
he  unveils  a  statue  of  Lafayette  in 
Brooklyn  and  is  presented  with  a  gold 
replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  by 
Mayor  Mitchel. 

The  New  York  Legislature  repeals  the 
Frawley  Law.  Boxing  contests  to  which 
admission  is  charged  will  be  illegal  in 
New  York  after  November  15. 

Joseph  B.  Foraker,  ex-Senator  and  twice 
Governor  of  Ohio,  dies  in  Cincinnati  at 
the  age  of  seventy. 

May  11. — Mr.  Balfour  and  the  British 
Commission  are  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  people  of  New  York 
City.  Marshal  Joffre  spends  the  day 
at  West  Point. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  stops  trad- 
ing in  May  wheat  to  prevent  a  stampede 
of  buying. 

Another  strike  which  threatened  to  in- 
volve 75,000  coal-miners  is  settled  by 
the  Government  when  representatives 
of  both  sides  reach  an  agreement  in 
conference  with  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  says  Washington. 

May  12.— Samuel  Gompers,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  asks 
the  labor-unions  to  protest  to  Con- 
gress against  the  proposed  zone  system 
and  increased  postage  for  second-class 
matter. 
[The  Executive  Committee  of  American 
Socialists  cable  the  Socialist  parties  in 
European  capitals  to  make  every  effort 
to  see  that  German  Socialists  at  the 
coining  conference  are  urged  to  end 
the  war  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Kaiser 
and  Kaiserism. 

May  14.— Joseph  H.  Choate,  formerly 
American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers 
in  the  United  States,  dies  suddenly  at 
his  home  in  New  York. 

May  15. — President  Wilson  assures  labor 
leaders  assembled  at  Washington  that 
the  present  laAvs  safeguarding  condi- 
tions of  labor  will  not  be  set  aside. 

May  16. — Governor  Whitman  offers  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  a  commission  as  Major- 
General  in  the  New  York  State  Militia 
in  case  Washington  does  not  accept 
his  services. 
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The  most  responsible  brake 
lining  job  in  the  world 

What  was  selected  by  experts  to  fill  it  and  why— 


More  responsibility  is  placed  on  the  brake  lining  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  (New  York)  Busses  than  on  the  brake  lining  of  any  other 
vehicles  in  the  world! 

*uT^eV  ca"'ed  16,000.000  persons  in  safety  and  comfort  through 
the  densest  traffic  in  the  world  last  year. 

>,.,LU-Uy  loaded'.  wjth  **  Passengers,  a  driver  and  a  conductor,  these 
busses  weigh  eight  tons. 

»KThCy/t0p  at  nearlv  everv  street  corner.  They  make  many 
wEfi,  "'  eVe.ry  day-  Tnese  stops  must  be  smooth  and  easy, 
without  the  suggestion  of  a  jar.  And  they  are 

.uIJl1  Kk  Whuat  dePend_s  °.n  the  efficiency  of  the  brake  lining  on 
these  huge  busses -the  lives  of  44,000  passengers  every  dayfthe 
lV™l°f  severa'  million  motorists  and  pedestrians  who  use  the 
same  streets.  What  brake  lining  is  selected  for  this  great  task- 
the  most  responsible  brake  lining  job  in  the  world?  It  isThermoid 
Drake  Lining. 

President  Richard  W.  Meade  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Com- 
pany, which  operates  the  Fifth  Avenue  Busses,  says:  "The  smooth 
!Ed  1auy  ^opplne  which  is  characteristic  of  our  busses  is  brought 
about  by  the  use  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  " 

i«TTi,r.'np^Briake  L'nAng  °u  £us  No-  252  gave  19'376  miles °f  serv- 
ice. The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company  says:  "We  consider  these 

results  extremely  satisfactory."Thisistypicalof  Thermoid  service. 
Used  by  best  cars  and  axles 
Some  of  the  cars  that  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  are: 


Pierce- Arrow 

Studebaker 

Chalmers 

Peerless 

Ma  rmon 

Apperson 

Autocar 

Premier 

Auburn 

Haynes 

Kissel 


White 

Metz 

Service   Truck 

Hud  ford  Unit 

Cole 

King 

Davis 

Briscoe 

Hudson 

Cadillac 

National 


Stephens 
Kline  Kar 
Patterson 
Pathfinder 
Atlas  Truck 
Denmo   Truck 
Rauch &  Lang 
Superior  Truck 
Sun 
Ames 


Lexington-Howard 


Pilot 
Empire 
Union  Truck 
Denby  Truck 
Fulton  Truck 
Gersix  Truck 
Republic    Truck 
Bessemer  Truck 
Sayers  &  Scovill 
Columbia  Truck 
Beth  lehem  Truck 


Moon 

Lippard-Stewart  Truck 
Some  of  the  axles  that  use  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  are: 
Timken-Detroit      Peru  Torbensen     Empire      Russel 

Columbia  Sheldon       Celfor  Hess  American 

Why  experts  select  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

These  car  makers  and  their  engineers  select  Thermoid  Brake 
Lining  because  they  find  by  scientific  tests  that  it  gives  consist- 


ently efficient  SERVICE.   They  find  its  "coefficient  of  friction"  is 
ideal  for  a  brake  lining. 

This  means  its  entire  construction  is  such  that  brakes  equipped 
with  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  cannot  grab  or  slip,  no  matter  how 
thin  Thermoid  becomes  throughout  long  usage. 

Scientific  construction  of  Thermoid  Brake  Lining 

The  reason  Thermoid  Brake  Lining  has  the  ideal  coefficient  of 
friction,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  is  durable,  lies  in  its  scien- 
tific construction.  In  its  process  of  manufacture  it  has  three  exclu- 
sive features: 

/.     It  has  more  than  40%  more  material,  by  actual 
weight,  than  any  woven  brake  lining 

This  means  longer  service— best  service. 

2.  It  is  Grapnalized 

1Th^T/noid  Brake  L'ninB  is  impregnated  throughout  with  Qrap- 
nal.     This  exclusive  process  makes  it  impervious  to  gasoline,  oil 
water,  dust,  etc.    No  other  brake  lining  is  Grapnalized— or  can  be! 

3.  It  is  hydraulic  compressed 

This  makes  it  far  tougher  and  stronger  than  ordinary  linings. 

Specify  Thermoid 

When  you  reline  your  brakes,  specify  the  brake  lining  the  ex- 
perts specify— Thermoid.  Jobbers,  garages  and  dealers  will  be 
glad  to  supply  you. 

Remember,  your  life  depends  on  the  efficiency  of  your  brakes 
and  the  efficiency  of  your  brakes  depends  on  your  brake  lining' 
Be  sure  your  brakes  are  lined  with  Thermoid  Brake  Lining.  The 
cost  is  a  little  more— and  well  worth  it. 

Our  guarantee 

Thermoid  will  make  good-or  WE  WILL.  It  is  positively 
guaranteed  to  out-wear  and  give  better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  brake  lining. 


Thermoid  Rybber  Companl 


Factory  and  Main  Offices  : 

Branches:  New  York 

Indianapolis  Detroit 

Pittsburgh  Boston 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles  Philadelphia 

London  Paris 


HrDRAULICCOMPRESSi 

100%   BRAKE    LINING 


Makers  of  "  Thermoid  Tires 


and  ' '  Thermoid  Garden  Hose 
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A 
Combination 

of  Strong 

Investment 

Safeguards 


First  Mortgage 
bonds  on  a  natural 
resource. 

Security  three  to 
one. 

Net  earnings  five 
to  one. 

Twenty  years1  suc- 
cessful history. 

Product  a  necessity 
and  in  strong  de- 
mand. 

Payment  person- 
ally guaranteed  by 
reliable  business 
men. 

Bonds  in  $500 
amounts  paying 
6%  interest. 


Proceeds  of  loan  to 
increase  Com- 
pany's output. 

Send  for  Circular 

'No.  987-R 

Peabo<3^ 
HongMelmg&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 
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PROGRESS  IN  THE  WORK  OF  TAKING 
UP  THE  LIBERTY  LOAN 

DETAILS  as  to  the  conditions  and 
terms  under  which  subscribers  to  the 
Liberty  Loan,  the  present  issue  being  for 
$2,000,000,000,  will  secure  the  bonds  were 
made  public  in  the  second  week  of  May. 
Following  is  an  abstract  of  them: 

"Coupon  bonds,  principal  and  interest 
payable  to  bearer;  or,  registered  bonds, 
payable  only  to  the  registered  owner. 
The  interest  on  registered  bonds  is  payable 
by  check  mailed  from  Washington  directly 
to  the  registered  owner.  Coupon  bonds 
are  in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000;  registered  bonds,  $100,  $500, 
$1,000,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $50,000,  and 
$100,000.  Provision  will  be  made  for  the 
interchange  of  bonds  of  different  denomi- 
nations, and  of  coupon  and  registered 
bonds. 

"In  case  any  subsequent  series  of  bonds 
(not  including  Treasury  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness and  other  short-term  obliga- 
tions) shall  be  issued  by  the  United  States, 
bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  three 
and  one-half  per  centum  per  annum,  before 
the  termination  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Im- 
perial German  Government  (the  date  of 
such  termination  to  be  fixed  by  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United  States), 
the  holders  of  any  of  the  bonds  of  the 
present  issue  will  have  the  privilege  of 
converting  the  same,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  into  an  equal 
par  amount  of  bonds  bearing  such  higher 
rate  of  interest  and  identical  with  the 
bonds  of  such  new  series,  except  as  to 
maturity  and  redemption,  which  will  be 
identical  with  the  bonds  of  the  present 
series. 

"Applications  for  the  bonds  must  be 
made  on  or  before  June  15,  1917,  subject 
to  the  right  of  the  Secretary,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  close  the  subscription  books  at 
an  earlier  date.  Payment  for  the  bonds 
must  be  made  as  follows:  2%  on  applica- 
tion; the  balance,  unless  the  subscriber  de- 
sires to  pay  in  full,  18%  on  June  28,  1917; 
20%  on  July  30,  1917;  30%  on  August  15, 
1917;   30%  on  August  30,  1917. 

"Provision  will  be  made  for  the  privilege 
of  paying  earlier  the  full  subscription  price 
upon  terms  and  conditions  to  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Accrued 
interest  will  be  payable  with  the  full  and 
final  payment.  No  allotments  will  be 
made  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  Allot- 
ments will  be  made  as  soon  after  June  15 
as  possible." 

According  to  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 
plans  had  been  perfected  by  May  15  for 
handling  a  large  volume  of  small  subscrip- 
tions to  the  loan,  which,  it  was  anticipated, 
would  develop  as  a  result  of  an  intensive 
campaign  soon  to  be  carried  on.  This 
campaign  had  already  become  particularly 
active  in  the  Second  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict. Arrangements  were  to  be  made  under 
Avhich  savings-bank  depositors  would  not  be 
penalized  by  loss  of  interest  for  drawing 
out  funds  on  June  28,  in  order  to  pay  the 
18  per  cent,  instalment  then  due.  A  full 
campaign  with  regard  to  receiving  small 
subscriptions  had  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  but  several  schemes  had  virtually 
been  decided  upon.  Among  them  was  a 
proposal  to  establish  information  booths 
on  the  streets  of  the  city  where  persons 
without  banking  connections  could  obtain 


details  and  subscribe  to  the  loan,  altho 
no  actual  cash  would  be  taken  in  at  these 
booths.  The  booths  Avould  be  in  charge  of 
experienced  bond  salesmen.  A  suggestion 
that  came  from  insurance  men  was  that 
they  "could  ring  every  door-bell  in  New 
York  City  within  forty-eight  hours."  Ef- 
forts were  under  way  to  induce  employers  to 
establish  systems  which  would  make  it  easy 
for  their  employees  to  take  small  amounts 
of  bonds.  Ahead}'  had  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  arranged  that  all  its  employees 
could  subscribe,  the  bonds  to  be  carried 
by  the  company  and  payments  made 
monthly.  It  was  understood  that  this 
would  become  a  general  course  of  action 
among  large  corporations,  several  of  which 
had  been  able  to  work  out  partial-payment 
plans.  This  action  was  part  of  a  large  idea 
that  had  been  in  the  minds  of  many  finan- 
ciers— that  the  loan  should  be  absorbed 
mainly  from  the  cm-rent  savings  of  the 
American  people.  The  largest  individual 
subscription  that  had  been  reported  down 
to  May  15  was  $5,000,000  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Other  subscriptions  included 
$1,000,000  by  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. ;  $500,000 
by  agents  of  the  Banea  di  Napoli,  of  Italy, 
and  $5,000,000  by  the  companies  of  the 
Bell  Telephone  System. 

To  invest  in  these  bonds  from  current 
earnings  would  not  only  help  to  save  secur- 
ity markets  from  further  declines  in  prices 
in  consequence  of  securities  being  sold  to 
raise  money  with  which  to  buy  bonds,  but 
would  powerfully  promote  saving  habits. 
That  saving  habits  were  being  acquired  rap- 
idly had  already  become  obvious.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  fear  that  the  public  might  be 
setting  out  to  overdo  the  matter.  As  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  pointed  out, 
real  economy  does  not  involve  the  with- 
drawal of  funds  from  sound  investment 
channels  or  a  refusal  to  invest  more  funds 
in  those  channels.  True  saving  and  true 
economy  mean  ' '  the  employment  of  money 
along  lines  that  will  increase  one's  in- 
come"— in  other  words,  making  your 
money  work.  Merely  tying  up  money  on 
the  old  theory  of  placing  it  in  a  stocking 
is  in  essence  extravagance,  "just  as  wasting 
money  on  luxuries  is  extravagance,  both 
being  without  the  element  of  future  profit." 
The  American  people  need  to  learn  to 
spend  less  and  invest  more.  Trade  and 
industry  both  would  suffer  by  indiscrimi- 
nate saving  or  the  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  employment,  but  the  country  and 
the  Government  would  be  helped  by 
keeping  money  in  the  channels  of  trade 
and  by  wise  investments  in  securities. 

Treasury  officials  by  the  middle  of  May 
had  not  had  their  optimism  dampened 
by  the  outlook  for  the  loan.  While  sub- 
scriptions had  not  been  in  that  volume 
which  was  at  first  indicated  by  the  re- 
sponses, the  subscriptions  had,  on  the 
whole,  been  large  and  gratifying.  Merely 
because  the  bonds  had  not  all  been  taken 
by  May  15  did  not  indicate  that  the  buying 
power  did  not  exist  in  t he  United  States  or 
that  the  $2,000,000,000  would  cause  any 
strain  on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country.  Neither  did  the  results  as  yet 
indicate  that  there  was  lacking  any 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  public 
toward   the   loan.     As   a   matter  of  fact 
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there  were  reasons  why  certain  Washington 
officials  believed  that  the  subscriptions  to 
May  15  indicated  that  the  public  "was 
keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  that  the 
two-billion  issue  would  soon  be  absorbed." 
When  subscriptions  were  first  invited 
the  Treasury  Department  had  not  even 
decided  in  what  size  the  bonds  would  be 
issued.  Practically  the  only  detail  re- 
garding the  issue  was  the  3} ■•£  per  cent, 
interest  which  would  be  paid.  It  was  then 
indefinitely  determined  that  the  bonds 
would  be  issued  under  date  of  July  1, 
out  after  that  the  date  of  issue  was  changed 
to  June  15.  That  subscriptions  were 
made  in  such  volume  in  the  face  of  a 
lack  of  some  vital  details  was  thought  to 
■ipeak  well  for  the  issue  itself.  It  was  not 
until  May  13  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment finally  completed  the  bond  pros- 
pectus in  which  were  set  forth  full  details, 
rhe  bonds  therefore  were  not  actually 
placed  on  sale  until  May  14  because  it 
i\as  not  until  then  that  the  public  had  all 
he  details  of  the  issue  in  hand.  These  and 
)ther  interesting  points  in  the  situation 
lave  been  set  forth  by  the  Washington 
.•orrespondent  of  The  Journal -of  Commerce 
is  follows: 

"At  the  moment  many  schemes  are  being 
liscust  for  advertising  the  new  bond  issue. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  Js 
jinbarking  upon  a  speaking  tour  of  the 
(Vest  in  the  interest  of  this  financial  ven- 
ture, and  the  publicity  manager  of  the 
ssue  is  discussing  various  placards  for 
idvertising.  It  is  also  said  that,  in  view 
>f  the  stupendous  work  in  connection  with 
he  actual  delivery  of  the  bonds  and  the 
ransference  of  the  funds  to  our  Allies, 
in  expert  bank-official  will  be  required  to 
nanage  the  details  for  the  Secretary.  The 
>onds  are  for  the  purpose  of  extending  credit 
o  the  Allies  so  that  they  can  purchase  war- 
upplies  in  the  United  States.  It  there- 
ore  follows  that  while  the  2>Yi  per  cent, 
nterest  may  appear  a  small  return  for 
m  investment,  that  return  is  but  a  small 
>art  of  the  benefit  the  citizens  of  the 
Jnited  States  will  obtain  from  the  money, 
rhe  money  they  lend  at  this  rate  of  interest 
vill  be  spent  here  again  for  supplies,  and 
hat  will  give  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
mother  profit  on  the  deal.  When  the 
afety  of  the  loan  is  considered  and  all  the 
)enefits  which  will  ultimately  accrue  there- 
rom  are  figured  out,  there  should  be  little, 
f  any,  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
:an  public  in  taking  the  full  issue. 

"The  $2,000,000,000  of  bonds  which  are 
low  on  sale,  however,  is  not  all  that  is 
xpected.  The  act  passed  by  Congress 
iiithorizes  $5,000,000,000  in  all.  Ulti- 
nately  all  of  these  bonds  will  be  placed  on 
he  market.  The  provision  for  the  $2,- 
100,000,000  of  certificates  of  indebtedness 
vas  placed  in  the  law  merely  for  the  pur- 
>ose  of  facilitating  the  making  of  the 
xedit  loans  to  the  Allies,  and  these  cer- 
ificates  will  be  retired  by  the  bond  issue 
vhich  is  now  being  offered.  The  $2,000,- 
)00,000  of  bonds,  it  is  anticipated,  will  raise 
ufficient  funds  to  supply  the  Allies  with 
ill  their  needs  in  the  United  States  for 
ipproximately  six  months. 

"Government  expenditures  both  on  ac- 
iount  of  our  Allies  and  on  account  of  the 
jnited  States  itself  promise  to  be  very 
arge  in  the  future.  This  means  that  there 
nust  be  a  readjustment  of  business  and  of 
inance  to  the  new  conditions.  A  lesson 
n  this  respect  is  to  be  drawn  from  England, 
vho  was  slow  to  encourage  an  adjustment 
o  changed  business  needs  and  who  did 
lot  at  first  discourage  her  banks  in  sub- 
icribing  to  her  bond  issues.  The  'Liberty 
Loan '  bond  issue  is  for  public  subscription, 
md  not  to  be  taken  up  by  our  bank- 
ers. This  is  why  the  issue  requires  such 
jxtensive  advertisement." 


War  Income  Tax 


We  have  prepared  a  chart  showing  how  the  proposed 
Income  Tax  Bill  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Congress  affects  incomes 
ranging  from  $3,000  to  $3,000,000. 


A  copy  of  Mr.  Kitchin's  Report  on  the 
War  Tax  Bill  and  of  the  above  chart  will 
be   sent    upon    request    for   Chart    D-59. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


C0RKESP0NDENT   OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
1421  Chestnut  Street 

BALTIMORE,   MD. 
Munsey  BuildinK 

W1LKES-BARRE.  PA. 
Miners  Bank  Building 

WASHINGTON,  D.  O.- 


BOSTON, MASS. 
10  State  Street 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 
Douw  Building 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Building 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Guardian  Building 


CHICAGO.   ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  Street 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Bank  of  Commerce  Kldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
424  California  Street 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
Hibernian   Building 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Hoge  Building 

-741  15th  St..  N.W.      DENVER,  COL.— First  National  Bank  Bldg.      LONDON   ENG.-J  Lombard  St. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Marine  Bank  Building 


DETROIT.  MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Building 


KANSAS   CITY,  MO. 
Republic  Building 
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If   you  are  interested  in  Farm  Mortgages  write  us 
for  particulars  regarding 

Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 


They  have  stood  the  test  of  time, 
promptly  when  due. 
No  foreclosures  in  nearly  sixty  years. 
You  can  safely  invest  any  amount. 
Ask  for  List  No.  50. 


Interest  paid 


AG-Danforth&Cb 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


REAL 

ESTATE 

Gold  Bonds 

$100.1500.  tiooo 


ESTABLISHED 


FIRST 

FARM 

MORTGAGES 
9500  and  up 


SAFE.     SOUND 
INVESTMENTS 

Our  Real  Estate  Gold  Bonds 
and  First  Farm  Mortgages  rep- 
resent dependable  securities. 

We're  Right  On  The  Ground 
;uid  know  the  facts.  33  years'  experience 
without  a  dollar  lost.  Send  for  pamphlet 
"A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  &#&£ 

Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 
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Your  Income  Tax 

On  or  before  June  15,  1917,  everyone  whose  income 
last  year  amounted  to  $3,000  or  more  must  pay  the  tax 
assessed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Returns  from  this  tax  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  govern- 
ment, especially  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  subject  to  this  tax  to  cooperate 
with  the  government  in  simplifying  the  process  of  collection. 

For  the  convenience  of  investors  we  have  prepared  a  sixteen-page 
individual  income  record  book  which  will  greatly  facilitate  the  making 
out  of  annual  income  reports. 

Complimentary  copy  on  request.      Mention  edition  L-5. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  attention — even  to  the  smallest  particular — 
which  our  clients  receive  through  the  Compton  Investment  Service. 

William  R.fompton  Company 


New  York 

14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 

105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

'Out  a  Quarttr  Ctnturv  in  thi*  Butintst" 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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Dreaded   Readjustment 
Has  Begun 

A  few  industries  are  being  benefited  by 

the    new    American-Hohenzollern    War 

But  the  majority  are  beginning  to  feel  the 

pinch.    Those  not  yet  affected  will  have 

their  turn  soon. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  fundamental 
business  conditions  have  seen  a  greater 
change  than  is  ordinarily  experienced  in 
25  years.    Have  you  adjusted  your  busi- 
ness to  meet  these  changes? 

Avoid  worry.    Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.    Recognize  that  all  action 
Is  followed  by  equal  reaction.    Work  with 
a  definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  regardingthe  present  situation 
will  be  sent  gratis  by  addressing  Dept.  G-49 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills.  Mass. 

Largest  Organization  of  lti  Character 
"    In  the  World 


PARTIAL  Payment  Investing  is 
simply  applying  small  sums  on 
EHe  purchase  of  securities  instead  of 
accumulating  the  full  purchase  price 
first.  When  you  buy  by  this  method 
you  get  the  same  standard  and  pay 
the  same  price  as  you  would  if  you 
bought  them  outright. 

It  is  a  commendable  thing  to  be  thrifty 
and  our  Partial  Payment  Investing  method 
enables  you  to  start  your  thrift  program  at 
once. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  33. 


Harris,  Winthrop  &  C? 

Membtrs  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
TV  Raolfery,  Chicago  IS  WM  Street.  N«w  York 


OFFSET  YOUR 

INCREASING  TAXATION 

1st  Lien  Mortgages  on  approved  Miami  properties  yield 
7  ^  7J4  Percent.  Circulars  1.1 1,  142,  143  and  144 
describe  these  mortgages,  and  booklet.  "A  FIRST  MORT- 
(.tAGK,''  explains  the  excellent  Miller  Service.  Write  for 
them.  No  investor  under  Miller  Service  has  ever  lost  a  dollar 
O.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,      Trust  Co.  Bldg.,     Miami,  Fla. 


When  Peace   Comes 

;  This  Business  Should  Continue  to  Grow. 

ISverett,  Heaney  &  Co.,  Inc.,— exporters,  importers 
and  converters  of  cotton  goods— have  been  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  solidly  intrenching  themselves 
with  valuable  agencies  and  branches  in  all  South 
American  and  tropical  countries.  Their  business 
has  been  in  staple  goods— not  war  supplies— and 
should  go  ahead  steadily  under  either  war  or  peace 
conditions. 


Capitalization  $2,000,000.  All  common  stock  Par 
value  $20  per  share.  Current  earnings  are  running 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  year— equivalent 
to  25  per  cent.  The  company  has  no  funded  debt- 
no  preferred  stock— no  liabilities  other  than  strictly 
current  accounts.  This  stock  has  been  actively 
dealt  in  since  introduction  to  open  market.  Div- 
idend on  the  basis  of  10-percent,  per  annum  of  par 
value  has  been  declared. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  Ill, 
which  gives  full  details. 

SHE^otf^CAN 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
42  Broadway,  New  York 
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191 7    May  10 
High      Close 


Atlantic  Refining  Co.     1150 

Continental  Oil 645 

Oil  Co 435 


Prairie  Oil  &  Gas.... 
Prairie  Pipe  Line . . . 
South  Penu.  Oil .  . 
Stand.  Oil  of  Calif.  .. 
Stand.  Oil  of  Indiana. 
Stand.  Oil  of  Kansas . 
♦Stand.  Oil  of  Ky.  .  . 
Stand.Oil  of  Nebraska 
Stand.  Oil  of  N.  J. ... 
Stand.  Oil  of  N.  Y... 
Stand.  Oil  of  Ohio..  . 
Vacuum  Oil  Co 


690 
345 
340 
307 
945 
640 
375 
650 
803 
345 
540 
490 


865 
480 
340 
510 
275 
278 
250 
730 
440 
330 
510 
610 
287 
425 
340 


Decline 
% 
24.8 
25.7 
21.8 
26.0 
20.3 
18.0 
18.0 
22.7 
31.0 
12.0 
20.0 
24.0 
16.8 
21.0 
30.7 


1916 
High 

1010 
590 
400 
655 
353 
625 
387 
895 
575 
Ml) 
585 
717 
285 
463 
400 


1910 
Low 

620 
270 
190 
360 
.  205 
308 
232 
490 
430 
335 
335 
494 
199 
311 
215 


*0n  increased  capitalization. 


The  selling  of  these  stocks  as  well  as 
sales  of  other  high-grade  stocks,  according 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  found  many  ex- 
planations   in    the    financial    district,    in- 
cluding the  submarine  peril,  the  Russian 
situation,   Government  procrastination  in 
its  war-legislation,  war-taxation,  and  gen- 
eral Government  financing,  the  rate  situ- 
ation, and  the  general  high  cost  of  living 
and  high  operating  costs.    One  Wall  Street 
house  found  two  underlying  causes  for  the 
selling,   both  rather  indefinite  in  nature, 
yet  powerful  in  influence.     The  first  was  a 
fear  on  the  part  of  holders  of  stocks  that 
companies  in  which  they  were  interested 
would  not  be  allowed  a  fair  opportunity 
to  earn  the  heavy  taxes  which  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay.     There  was  a  fear, 
perhaps  not  fully  defined,  that  not  only 
would    companies    have  -  to    pay    directly 
the  heavy  tax  that  was  proposed,  but,  in- 
directly, they  would  have  to  pay  it  two  or 
three  times,  or  perhaps  a  dozen  times  over. 
A  second  reason  for  liquidation  was  defined 
as  a  general  financial  readjustment  to  war- 
conditions.      One  feature  of  this  was  the 
diversion  of  the   usual   stream  of  invest- 
ment   funds    from    the    stock-market    to 
Government    bonds.      There    are    always 
stocks    for    sale,    but    ordinarily    there    is 
sufficient    capital    seeking    investment    to 
take  care  of  such  sales.    Temporarily,  this 
absorptive  power  had  been  largely  elimi- 
nated by  a  desire  among  those  having  idle 
money  to  subscribe  to  Government  bonds, 
rather  than  to  buy  stocks.     The  market 
had  been  quick  to  sense  this,  and,  as  is 
usual,    rather    overemphasized    it.      This 
house   thought   the   forces   had   probably 
been  nearly  completed. 
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1)1  CUM;   IN   STANDARD   OIL  STOCKS 

Standard  Oil  Stocks  declined  steadily 
early  in  May.  In  many  instances  new  low 
prices  were  made  for  the  present  year. 
Tin  Wall  Street  Journal  believes  that  trad- 
ing in  these  issues  showed  evidence  of 
"timidity  on  the  par!  of  some  stockholders 
as  to  the  possible  effect  of  taxation  plans 
both  on   surpluses  and   earnings."     That 

Standard  Oil  slocks  had  dropt  off  to  a 
more  marked  extent  than  some  other 
issues  was  partlj  due  to  the  fact  that 
"their  fall  was  from  record  high  prices, 
reached  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  other 
stocks  had  already  declined  materially 
from  the  figures  established  in  the  big  bull 
market  of  1915  and  1916."  Standard  Oil 
of  Kansas  showed  the  greatest  decline. 
1 1  dropt  from  $(540  to  $440,  a  decline  of 
31  per  cent.  Atlantic  Refining  sold  off 
from  $1,150  to  $865,  a  loss  of  24.S  per 
cent.  Other  .stocks  showing  heavy  declines 
were  Continental  Oil,  Prairie  Oil  &  Gas, 
Standard  of  New  Jersey,  and  Vacuum 
Oil  Company.  The  following  table  was 
presented  by  the  writer  to  give  a  com- 
parison of  this  year's  high  with  the  closing 
prices  on  May  10,  with  the  percentage  of 
decline,  and  the  high  and  low  of  last  year: 


FUEL  COSTS 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

START  EASY  IN  COLDEST  WEATHER! 
MORE  POWER  AND  ONE-HALF  MORE  MILEAGE! 

Air  Friction  Carburetors  ase  cheapest  grade  gas- 
oline or  even  half  gasoline  and  nail  coal  oil  witl» 
excellent  results. 

Over  250,000  enthusiastic  Users! 
Start  your  car  Instantly  and  move  off  at  once, 
while  motor  Is  cold  (even  zero  weather),  with  no 
'spitting,"  "popping,"  or  "missing."      In  other 
words,  end  your  carburetor  troubles. 


AlIR-FRICTION 

CARBURETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  or  wire 
us  at  once,  sending  his  name  and  the  name  and 
model  of  your  car. 

30%  off  list  price  where  no  representative  Is 
already  appointed. 
Ask  us  about  our  30-day  trial  offer. 
Dealers,  garages,  and  repair  shops  make  greater 
profits  and  give  more  satisfaction  supplying 
AIR  FRICTION  CARBURETORS,  and 
spark  plugs,  than  on  any  other 
accessory  they  can  handle. 

'THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  Madison  St., Dayton,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of   carburetors 
Eor  pleasure  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
tors and  motor  boats. 


.Show 


thii  adv.  toy  out 
dealer  or  repair 
•hop 


A  Happy  Father 

will   be  glad   to   receive  from 
you  a  "Chase"  Baby  Gard  for 
his  new  heir.     For  Sale  Every- 
where or  Direct. 

Send  for  Catalog  243. 

ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE 

251  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


tGARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


tke 


Off 

beaten, 
patk 

Trips  by  saddle  and  pack.  -  team 
oTauto-thTough  NewMedco  Ariiona 
Enchanted  Land-peocmallyocmdacted 


Climb  mountain  peaks 
Descend  canyon  trail* 
Cross  painted  desert* 
See  petrified  forests 
Visit  Indian,  pueblos 
Glimpses  of  Navajo  li  fte 
Prehistoric  ruins  eveywneft 
Camp  out,  hunt ,  flsK. 
A  few  days  to  (bur  weeks 
Cost  about  $10  a  day* 
write/or  illustrated  bockfolaer 

W.  I.  Black,  Pass.  Traf.  fflgr. 

A.  T.  &  S.  F.  By. 
1064  By.  Exchange,  Chicago 


fflPo 
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NATION-WIDE   PROHIBITION 
AS   A   WAR-MEASURE 

{Continued  from  page  1666) 
at  the  polls  to  keep  in  good  standing  with 
the  churches,  under  the  lash  of  the  preach- 
ers." Now,  however,  the  "farcical  pre- 
tense" of  South  Carolina  is  gone,  and  "it 
went  by  the  Webb-Kenyon  route,"  and  the 
Orangeburg  News  remarks  with  gratification 
that  since  the  decision  of  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Law  was  rendered  it  is  convinced  more 
than  ever  that  State-wide  and  national 
prohibition  is  popular  and  the  day  of  its 
realization  is  not  far  distant.  The  Sumter 
hem  tells  us  emphatically  that  the  benefits 
of  prohibition  and  the  evils  of  the  liquor- 
traffic  have  been  so  thoroughly  demonstra- 
ted that  "even  the  old-line  antiprohibi- 
tionists  admit  that  suppression  of  the 
liquor- traffic  is  desirable." 

The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian 
(Due  West)  says  that  Governor  Manning 
admits  in  his  message  to  the  legislature 
that  the  " gallon-a-month  law"  has  its 
weak  and  defective  points,  which  make  it 
hard  to  enforce,  and  he  recommends  that 
the  quantity  of  liquor  allowed  to  each  in- 
dividual be  reduced.  To  say  the  "gallon- 
a-month"  law  is  weak  and  defective  is 
stating  a  truth  very  mildly,  according  to 
this  weekly,  for  it  needs  amendment,  or 
rather  the  substitution  of  a  better  law  if 
the  evils  of  liquor  are  to  be  minimized  in 
this  State. 

WASHINGTON   (1916) 

In  Washington  the  Mayor  of  Seattle 
writes  in  a  telegram  to  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  of  New  York,  merchants  generally 
say  that  business  is  better,  collections  are 
much  easier,  and  the  effect  of  prohibition, 
even  when  it  is  really  no  more  than  an  anti- 
saloon  law,  is  beneficial  rather  than  disas- 
trous. As  to  moral  conditions,  crimes  have 
decreased  50  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
court  records,  and  the  Mayor  is  quoted  as 
saying  that,  "experience  has  shown  that 
9o  per  cent,  of  the  liquor  evil  was  in  the 
saloons."  The  Business  Chronicle  (Seattle), 
which  describes  itself  as  the  authoritative 
commercial  and  financial  newspaper  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  tells  us  that  because 
Seattle  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States  to  be  placed  under  a  "  dry  "  law  it  has 
also  become  the  "most  maligned  city  of  this 
nation."  In  every  section  of  the  country, 
where  the  liquor  issue  was  fought  out  in 
1916,  we  are  told,  certain  newspapers  that 
carried  full-page  antiprohibition  advertise- 
ments "willingly  perjured  themselves,  in 
describing  the  ills  from  which  business  in 
Seattle  suffered."  Other  newspapers,  rep- 
utable but  ignorant  of  the  facts,  reprinted 
the  slander.  Now  it  is  time  the  nation 
should  know  what  the  real  situation  is,  and 
this  journal  avers  that  during  the  year  the 
city  has  had  the  "  dry  "  law  there  has  been 
a  gain  in  population,  and — 

"Building    occupancy    is    greater    than 


New  England 

The  Vacation  Land 


MAINE  WOODS 

The  best  vacation  for 
fun,  new  experiences 
and  health — among  the 
forest-hidden  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Maine.  Fishing, 
paddling,  exploring,  get- 
ting made  over.  Won- 
derful canoe  trips.  Other 
summer  sports.  Splen- 
did hotels,  real  camps. 

Through  train  service  from 

Washington,   Baltimore, 

Philadelphia  &  New  York 

Send  for  Booklet  A 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS 

of  New  Hampshire 

Mile-high  mountains,  hun- 
dred mile  views,  golf  near  the 
clouds,  every  summer  sport,  glo- 
rious air,  delightful  social  life, ' 

Superb  hotels,  comfortable 
boarding  houses. 

Through  train   service  from 
Washington,    Baltimore,    Phila- 
delphia and  New  York. 

Send  for  Booklet  C. 


VACATION  BOOKS 

Complete  information  about 
the  best  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
camps  in  White  Mountains, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  Lakes  and  Woods, 
Berkshire  Hills,  Cape  Cod, 
Marthas  Vineyard,  Nantucket, 
Narragansett  Bay,  Casco  Bay, 
Penobscot  Bay,  Mt.  Desert, 
Bar  Harbor. 

Send  lor  Booklet  B,  State  region  you  prefer 


Vacation 

Isles  of  Delight 

Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 

Exhilarating  dips  in  the  ocean, 
bracing  sea  air,  perfect  climate. 
A  complete  change  and  stimulus. 

Golf,  fishing,  sailing  and  every 
summer  pleasure. 

For  illustrated  booklets  write  Vacation   Bureau. 
Room  459,  171   Broadway,  New  York 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


A  Virile  Message  from  the   Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect. " 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


XJ 


ATLIN  ^YUKffSf 


Visit  Alaska  this  summer,  but  go  beyond  the    y 
shores.      Enjoy   the    unrivaled     grandeur   of   J 
Lake  Atlin  and  the  Yukon.     Read  "Opinions." 
This,  and  other  booklets,  free  on  request.    Parlor 
observation  cars   and    new    steamers      Splendid 
meals  and  service. 

HERMAN  WEIG,  G.  P.  A.  A.   F.   ZIPF,  T.  M 

101  W.  Washington  St.  SOO  Alaska  Bidg. 

Chicago  Seattle.  Wash. 


WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON  ROUTE! 


1080 
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ever.  Bank-deposits  have  increased.  New 
industries  have  sprung  up.  More  tourists 
have  visited  Seattle.  The  amount  of 
taxes  to  be  raised  on  this  year's  valuation 
is  less  than  a  year  ago.  Delinquent  taxes 
have  been  reduced.  Bank-clearings  and 
transactions  are  greater  than  last  year. 
Post-office  receipts  are  larger.  Pay-rolls 
have  been  increased.  Savings-institutions 
have  Opened  more  new  accounts  and  re- 
ceived a  greater  aggregate  of  small  sums 
from  workingmen  than  in  any  other  year. 
Merchants  have  sold  more  and  better 
goods,  and  collections  have  been  vastly 
improved.  Bond-dealers  find  a  new  class 
of  investors,  and  have  had  the  best  year 
ever  experienced.  Mortgage  money  is 
more  plentiful  in  supply  than  in  demand. 
Seattle  to-day  is  sounder  and  more  prosper- 
ous than  ever." 

Another  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  the 

"dry"  law  has  been  the  enactment  by 
the  State  legislature  of  a  measure  by  which 
Washington  becomes  "bone-dry"  on  June 
G.     The   Seattle   Post-Intelligencer  doubts 


the  wisdom  of  tin-  new  law,  tho  it  says 
that  city  ami  Stale  are  admittedly  better 
oil'  and  conditions  more  wholesome  under 
the  year's  test  of  pari  prohibition. 

But  the  Seattle  Times  maintains  that  the 
State  has  gone  "bone-dry"  in  response  to 
the  desire  of  the  people,  and  the  law  the 
legislature  has  enacted  is  one   the  people 
wished,     and     which    they    will    approve. 
The  Seattle  Star  says  that  if  the  growth  of 
sentiment  in  favor  of  prohibition  were  not 
taking    place    before    one's    very    eyes,    it 
would  scarcely  be  believable.   The  Spokane 
Chronicle  holds  that   Washington  heartily 
commends  prohibition   for  the  State,  be- 
cause one  year  of  it  has  saved  "millions 
of    dollars  in  money  and    man-power    to 
Washington."      And  the  Spokane  Spokes- 
man-Review tells  us  that  "from  baker,  and 
butcher,     and     candlestick-maker,      from 
banker,  and  farmer,  and  miner,  from  logger 
and  manufacturer,  from  rejoicing  women 


and  from  happy  children,  rises  a  unanimous 
verdict  that  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  has 
in  every  way  been  a  benefit  to  every  other 
class  and  interest   in  this  State  and  city." 

The  Taeoma  AV.ir.s  rejoices  that  "a  zealot 
could,  if  he  desired,  now  travel  dry-shod 
from  Tacoma  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  by 
traveling  diagonally  southward.  Within  a 
very  short  lime  there  will  be  just  one 
cocktail  oasis  on  the  map — New  York — 
and  a  Federal  enactment  probably  will  be 
necessary    to    drain    that." 

Among  other  Washington  journals  that 
praise  prohibition  are  the  Bellingham 
Herald,  the  Walla  Walla  Union,  the 
CentraHa  Chronicle,  and  the  Ellenshurg 
Record  Press  which  says  the  supreme  fact 
is  that  "every  art  and  agency  of  human 
learning  and  science  has  at  last  united  in 
the  conviction  that  there  is  not  one  good 
thing  to  be  said  for  the  saloon  and  for  the 
use  of  whisky." 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory  |    Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

Most  delightful  trip  in  the 
world.  Big,  luxurious 
steamers  daily  except 
Sunday  between 

New  York  and  Albany 

Also  attractive  one  day  outings 
from  New  York.  Restaurant; 
music.  Season  of  1917  from 
May  1 9  to  November  6.  Send 
4c  for  illustrated  literature. 

All  through  rait  ticket'  hetieeen 
Albany  and  New  York  accepted 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 

Desbrosses  Street  Pier,  New  York 


Arlirnnrlarlrc   Homelike  hotel  on  shores 

S\UirUIlUdlK5  Upper  Chateaugay  hake  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness,  ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect,  cuisino.  Send  for  booklet. 
"Morrisons."  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 

A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  16.     Elevation  1400  ft. 
HOWE    &   TWOROGER,  -  Managers 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


Higher  than  Gibraltar 

Passing  Capes  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity"   on    the   route   of 

Niagara  to  the  Sea 

'TPHE  most  satisfying  trip  in  America 
for  health  and  recreation.  Almost 
1000  miles  of  lakes,  rivers  and  rapids, 
including  the  Thousand  Islands,  the 
exciting  descent  of  the  marvelous 
rapids,  the  historic  associations  of 
Montreal,  Quaint  old  Quebec  with 
its  famous  miracle-working  shrine  of 
Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre  and  the  re- 
nowned Saguenay  River  with  its 
stupendous  Capes,  "Trinity"  and 
"Eternity,"  higher  than  Gibraltar. 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  book- 
let, map  and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce, 
Assistant  Traffic  Manager,  Canada 
Steamship  Lines,  115  R.  &  O.  Build- 
ing, Montreal,  Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


m 


TF  you  crave  sight  and  sound 
J-  of  surf;  if  you  long  for  hills 
and  woodland ;  if  you  yearn  for 
quiet  and  pastoral  surround- 
ings; if  you  desire  lakes,  brooks 
and  quiet  waters;  if  you  want 
a  vacation  place  that  takes  in 
every  pleasure  of  the  great  out- 
doors, 

Long  Island  is  the  Place 

Just  across  the  river  from  New  York 
City,  it  is  the  "fountain  of  youth" 
for  millions. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lang  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y., 
for  hook  which  tells  the  whole  storv. 


MEREDITH  INN 

In  the  Catskills 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  foothills 
2200  feet  high.  Quiet  country  sur- 
roundings. Private  suites,  sleeping 
porches,  shower-baths,  electric  lights, 
steam  heat.  Outdoor  sports.  Moderate 
rates.     Booklet. 

MEREDITH,  DELAWARE  CO..  N.  Y. 


THE    LIGHT    OF    ASIA 
Or  The  Great  Renunciation 

by    Sir   Edwin    Arnold.     The    life    and    teaching    of 
Gautama,  founder  of  Buddhism,  told  in  English  ver&e. 
4to,  manila,  32  pp.    25  cents;  hy  mail,  28  cents. 
Funk  &  »  ag  ii  nil-  (  ompanr,  :!.">  l-illl  Fourth  »ve.,  N.  T. 


The  United  States 

In   the   Twentieth    Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

Siv,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls  Company,   Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Classified    Columns 


HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  «l  AGENTS 


Salesman— $6,000  Accidental  Death,  $30.00 
Weekly  Accident  Benefit,  525. 00  Weekly  .Sick 
Benefit.  $10.50  yearly,  half  amount  $5.50. 
$250,000  deposited  Insurance  Department. 
Become  Independent.  Experience  Unneces- 
sary. Guaranteed  steady  income  from  re- 
newals. Registration  Dept.  C,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,'"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine.  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  MORGAN   ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys.  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park 

ASHEVILLE,       North  Carolina 

In  the  Land  of  the  Sky 

Glorious  Now  in  Full  Spring  Blossom 

Open  the   Year  Round 

IN  AMERICA— AN  ENGLISH  INN 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  Hie — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  fer  their  benefit. 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 


Manufacturer  wants  a  man  to  introduce  a 
new  line  of  steel  shelving  in  industrial  plants. 
Prefer  man  who  is  experienced  and  can  inter- 
view and  influence  highest  class  of  firms. 
Must  lie  strictly  high  grade  in  every  respect. 
State  full  qualifications  and  age.  Replies 
solicited  only  from  those  who  are  confident 
they  can  make  good. 

Box  D.  L.,  care  of  Literary'  Digest. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ENTER  A  BUSINESS  of  your  own  and 
earn  big  annual  income  in  professional  fees, 
making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to  meas- 
ure; readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks  ;  easy  terms  for  training,  open- 
ings everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can 
attend  to.  No  capital  required  or  goods 
to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting.  Address 
Stephenson  Laboratory.  3  Back  Bay,  Boston, 
Mass. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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UNION  PACIFIC 


a  ^aSBBagsl 


WHEN  the  "marriage  in  the  mountains' '  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  was  solemnized  in 
1869,  a  nation  rejoiced. 

On  that  memorable  day  the  last  spike — a  golden  one- 
was  driven,  uniting  the  two  sections  which  spanned  the 
Continent.     New  York  and  California  met. 

All  over  the  country  the  telegraph  recorded  the  tap — tap — tap 
of  the  sledges  as  they  drove  the  spike.  It  was  a  national  holiday 
of  thanksgiving. 

For  the  Union  Pacific  was  a  federal  project — designed  by  wise 
men  to  hind  the  Union  together. 

"Without  such  a  road,"  said  President  Buchanan  in  1857,  "we  can- 
not protect  California  and  our  Pacific  possessions  against  invasion. 

And  Lincoln,  the  next  president,  saw  the  necessity  for  such  security. 

The  Act  of  Congress  creating  the  Union  Pacific  specified  that 
"the  government  shall  at  all  times  have  the  preference  in  the  use  of 
it  for  transporting  troops  and  munitions  of  war." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  this  road  is  a  "military  necessity 
*  *  *  *  national  undertaking  for  national  purposes." 

Time  has  dimmed  the  origin  of  this  road.  But  the  directors  of 
the  Union  Pacific  have  never  ceased  to  regard  this  great  system  as 
a  national  institution. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  kept  faith  with  the  Nation  by  spending 
scores  of  millions  for  improvements,  making  this  line  not  only  fit 
for  war,  but  super-Jit  for  peace. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  ready  for  its  Country's  call. 

The  people  of  the  West  will  celebrate  fittingly  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  driving  of  the  golden  spike  in  the  summer  of  1919  in  Ogden. 


5all  1  ak' 
City 


[Nat  Par* 


UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM- THROUGH  SERVICE  ROUTES 


For  information  write  to  Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Union  Pacific  System,  Chicago. 
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Studebaker  Commercial  Cars 


SI  UDEBAKER  is  one  of  the  largest  producers 
of  motor  delivery  equipment  in  the  world. 

Studebaker  has  had  sixty-five  years'  expe- 
rience in  manufacturing  vehicles. 

Studebaker  has  been  building  Commercial  Cars 
for  many  years.  : 

Studebaker  makes  a  complete  line  of  Commer- 
cial Cars  ranging  in  capacity  from  1,000  pounds 
to  1  ton. 

Studebaker  builds  practically  every  part  of 
Studebaker  Commercial  Cars  in  its  own  factories, 
even  including  the  bodies.  Studebaker  thus  in- 
sures uniform  excellence  in  every  part. 

In  addition  to  the  models  illustrated,  Stude- 
baker builds  Chasses  especially  designed  for 
Hearse,  Police  Patrol,  Ambulance  and  Fire  Appa- 
ratus purposes. 

In  1916,  Studebaker  produced  more  complete 
Commercial  Cars  for  domestic  use  than  any  other 
manufacturer. 

The  United  States  Government  is  a  large  user 
of  Studebaker  Commercial  Cars. 

Studebakers  are  used  by  nationally  known  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  selected  Stude- 
bakers because  of  proven  efficiency  and  economy. 

Renowned  merchandisers  catering  to  the  most 
exclusive  trade  use  Studebaker  Commercial  Cars 
because  the  quality  and  distinctive  appearance  of 


Studebaker  Commercial  Cars  is  in  keeping  with 
high-class  merchandising  methods. 

Studebaker  Commercial  Cars  are  economical 
to  operate — their  gasoline  consumption  in  ratio 
to  carrying  capacity  is  low — their  tire  mileage 
consistently  high. 

Studebakers  are  durable — their  high  quality 
keeps  them  continuously  in  service. 

Studebaker  has  twenty-one  Branch  Houses  and 
thousands  of  dealers  equipped  to  give  service  to 
owners  of  Studebaker  Commercial  Cars. 

Studebaker  repair  parts  are  conveniently  obtain- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Studebaker  Commercial  Cars  are  completely 
equipped,  including  Electric  Starter,  Electric 
Lights,  Vacuum  Feed,  Oil  and  Gasoline  Gauges, 
Windshield,  Tire  Carriers  and  Speedometer. 

Studebaker  operates  a  complete  Statistical  De- 
partment. This  Department  has  compiled  exact 
statistics  based  on  the  actual  delivery  experience 
of  hundreds  of  merchants  all  over  the  country.  It 
will  furnish  on  request,  without  obligation  on  your 
part,  information  concerning  operating  costs.  It 
will  give  you  practical  assistance  in  solving  your 
delivery  and  transportation  problems. 

Your  Studebaker  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demon- 
strate to  your  complete  satisfaction  the  value  to 
you  of  Studebaker  motor  delivery  equipment. 

Write  today  for  literature  and  detailed  infor- 
mation. 


STUDEBAKER 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 
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HOW  THE  DRAFT  WILL  WORK 

are     called     to     the  eCOme  the  dommating  factor  of  the  war,"  and  that 


are     called     to     the 
colors  to  begin  training  for 
the  service  of  their  country. 
Not  less,  it  is  expected,  will 
be    the    spirit    of    patriotic 
devotion  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  greet 
June  5,  1917,  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  President  Wilson 
for   registration    under    the 
Selective-Draft    Law.      For 
on   that   day,   as   the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  states, 
"will   be   laid   the   founda- 
tion for  the  great  bulwark 
that    the    American    people 
have  pledged  themselves  to 
build  in  defense  of  the  liber- 
ties  of   the   world."      It   is 
estimated  that  Registration 
Day  will  give  the  Govern- 
ment   a   list    of    10,000,000 
men,  of  ages  ranging  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty  years, 
from  which  the  first  500,000 
of  the  new  National  Army 
will    be    selected,    to    begin 
training  about  September  1. 
Because  of  this  registration, 
remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  "for  the  first  time 
in  over  fifty  years  the  United 
States  will  be  prepared   to 
call  to  the  colors  the  fittest 
of  its  citizens  on  an  equitable 
basis."        The     tremendous 
significance   of   Registration 
Day  is  further  illuminated 
by  the  astonishingly  frank 
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"if  America  were  to  make  a 
separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  impossible 
for  other  states  to  continue 
the  war." 

But     apart     from     these 
broader  aspects  of  the  draft, 
there  are  many  specific  de- 
tails  of  its   operation   with 
which  the  public  mind  is  at 
this  moment  intensely  con- 
cerned.     Ugly    suggestions 
have  been  heard  that  favor- 
itism would  have  a  voice  in 
its    enforcement  —  such    as 
Congressman     Mann's     re- 
mark   in    the    House    that 
"the  sons   of   the  common 
people  are  to  be  drafted  into 
the   Army,    while    those   of 
Cabinet  officers  are  to  get 
fat  jobs."    There  have  been 
honest    questionings    as    to 
how  the  matter  of  exemp- 
tions   could     be    equitably 
decided,  and  there  has  even 
been  some  vagueness  as  to 
who  had  to  register  and  who 
did  not.     We  will  therefore 
gather      together     in      this 
article  such  available  official 
and  unofficial  information  as 
throws   light   on   these   and 
other   points   in   the   actual 
operation  of  the  Draft  Law. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through 
Congress  the  period  of  con- 
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seription  was  changed  from  "during  the  period  of  the  war"  to 
".during  the  p*esen1  emergency."  In  the  .second  place,  as 
section  2  of  i he  l>ill  explains,  "sucli  draft  as  herein  provided 
shall  l>e  based  upon  liability  to  military  service  of  all  male 
citizens,  or  male  persons  not  alien  enemies  who  have  declared 
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THERE  IS   ONLY  ONE  WAY   OUT. 

• — Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

themselves  to  become  citizens."  To  make  possible  the"  regis- 
tering of  the  necessary  information  about  10,000,000  men  in 
one  day  of  fourteen  hours,  the  Government  will  utilize  the  local 
election  machinery  of  the  various  States,  coordinated  under 
one  [central  authority.  Altho  the  draft  itself  will  not  apply  to 
aliens,  registration  is  compulsory  for  every  male  resident  of  the 
United  States,  aliens  included,  who  has' reached  his  twenty-first 
and  has  not  reached  his  thirty-first  birthday,  except  those  who  are 
already  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 
The  penalty  for  failing  to  register  is  a  year's  imprisonment  and 
enforced  registration.  A  year's  imprisonment  is  also  the 
penalty  for  making  false  statements  at  registration,  whether 
about  oneself  or  another  person.  Sickness,  physical  disability  of 
any  kind,  or  absence  from  home  does  not  excuse  failure  to 
register.  National  Guardsmen  not  mustered  into  the  sendee  of 
the  United  States  before  June  5  must  register.  The  Canadian 
Government  has  closed  the  border  to  American  citizens  of 
military  age  until  after  Registration  Day. 

An  official  warning  to  men  of  military  age  against  attempts 
to  evade  the  draft  moves  the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph 
to  say: 

"There  is  no  way  of  escape.  The  age  of  a  conscript  is  easily 
determined  by  documentary  or  other  evidence,  and  those  who 
fail  to  register  in  the  insane  belief  that  they  may  be  overlooked 
will  be  hunted  out  and  punished.  And  the  punishment  will  not 
save  them  from  service.  After  a  stretch  in  jail  the  offender  will 
have  to  join  the  colors;  the  only  difference  between  him  and  the 
other  soldiers  being  one  of  character,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
War  Department." 

After  registration  the  actual  process  of  selective  draft  will 
begin.  To  decide  on  exemptions,  local  boards  of  three  or  more 
members  will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  their  decisions  to 
be  subject  to  appeal  to  Federal  district  boards.    Some  observers 


see  in  these  local  boards  a  promise  of  fair  decisions  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  while  others  regard  them  as  the  weak 
spot  in  the  law  because,  as  one  paper  remarks:  "The  local 
board  of  a  community  will  be  composed  of  citizens  of  that 
community  who  are  in  politics  more  or  less,  and  it  has  been 
demonstrated  more  than  once  that,  in  rural  districts  particularly  , 
kissing  goes  by  favor."  But  "there  is  no  ground  for  such  a 
'  fear," according toBrig.-Gen. Enoch H.Crowder,  Judge-Advocate 
General  and  Provost-Marshal  General,  who  is  quoted  in  The 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  as  saying: 

'The  law  is  specific  and  allows  no  latitude  to  the  boards, 
either  in  the  matter  of  registration  or  in  the  later  matter  of 
exemption  from  service.  In  fact,  the  law  is  self-executing. 
Every  man  within  the  age  limits  fixt  must  register,  and  the 
penalty  of  the  law  for  evasion  of  registration  will  fall  not  only 
on  the  man  who  fails  to  appear,  but  on  any  member  of  a  regis- 
tration board  who  may  be  shown  to  be  in  collusion  with  the 
person  who  attempts  to  escape  his  duty.  The  law  provides  the 
penalty  of  imprisonment  with  no  alternative  of  fine  for  any 
official  or  any  registered  man  who  shall  make  a  false  return  or 
connive  at  such  a  practise.  The  safeguards  against  favoritism 
or  evasion  are  ample." 

Married  men  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  draft 
law  merely  because  they  are  married.  As  a  Washington  dispatch 
explains : 

"Many  married  men  will  be  drafted  into  the  military  service, 
but  only  when  their  wives  and  children  are  not  financially  de- 
pendent upon  them. 

"Wives  rich  in  their  own  right,  whose  husbands  fall  within 
the  prescribed  age-scale,  will  have  to  give  them  up  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

"This  rule  is  not  general,  since  some  wealthy  married  men 
will  be  numbered  among  those  who  are  of  greater  potential 
value  to  the  nation  in  their  usual  vocations  than  they  would  be 
at  the  front. 

"Many  unmarried  men  with  relatives  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  earnings  will  be  exempt  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other." 

The  religious  total  exemption  clause  of  the  Draft  Bill  defines 
one  class  that  may  claim  exemption  as  follows: 

"Members  of  any  well-recognized  religious  sect  or  organization, 
at  present  organized  and  existing,  whose  creed  forbids  its  mem- 
bers to  participate  in  war  in  any  form,  and  whose  religious 


( Form)  x0 

REGISTRATION   CARD 

1 — Name,  in  full Aire,  in  years.  .  .,  .  . 

2  —Home  address 

3— 'Date  of  birth 

4— Are  you  (1)  a  natural-born  citizen.  (2)  a  naturalized  citizen, 
(3)  an  alien,  (4)  or  have  you  declared  your  intention  (specify 
which)? 

5 — Where  were  you  born? 

6 — If  not  a  citizen,  of  what  country  are  you  a  citizen  or 
subject? 

7 — "What  is  your  present  trade,  occupation,  or  office? 

8 — By  whom  employed? 

Where  employed? 

9 — Have  you  a  father,  mother,  wife,  child  under  12,  or  a  sister  or 
brother  tinder  12  solely  dependent  on  you  for  support  (specify 
Which)? 

10 — Married  or  single  (which)? 

Race  (specify  which)  ? 

11— What  military  service  have  you  htfd?     Rank 

Branch Years Nation  or   State 

12 — Do  you  claim  exemption  from  draft  (specify  grounds)  ? 

I  affirm  that  I  have  verified  above  answers  and  that  they  are 

true (Signature) 

(//  person  is  of  African  descent,  tear  off  this  corner) 


QUESTIONS   TO   BE   ANSWERED   JUNE   5. 

convictions  are  against  Avar  or  participation  therein  in  accor- 
dance with  the  creed  of  these  religious  organizations." 

Other  exemption  features  are  thus  conveniently  summarized 
by  the  Tacoma  News-Ledger: 

"The  Selective-Draft  Bill  authorizes  the  President  to  exempt 
or  to  require  only  partial  military  service  from  customs-house 
clerks;   persons  employed  in  the  transmission  of  mails;  artificers 
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"  IT  BEATS  THE  DUTCH." 

— Evans  in  tho  Baltimore  American. 


BONDS — WHICH  ? 

-Cesare  in  tho  New  York  Evening  Post. 


WHAT    THE    LIBERTY    LOAN    MEANS 


and  workmen  employed  in  the  armories  and  navy-yards  and 
such  other  persons  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  the  President  may  designate';  mariners  actually  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  citizen  or  merchant  in  the  United  States- 
persons  engaged  in  'industries  found  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  military  establishment  or  the  effective 
operation  of  the  military  forces  or  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  interests  during  the  emergency';  persons  in  a  status, 
with  respect  to  persons  dependent  upon  them  for  support,  which 
makes  their  exclusion  or  discharge  advisable';  and  those  found 
to  be  physically  or  morally  unfit. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  those  engaged  in  agriculture  would 
be  exempt      It  appears  that  the  President  has  discretion  to 

ranroad's11''  ^  ™  ^  ™  iU  the  CaSe  °f  men  operatm£ 

Nobody  knows,  according  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
exactly  what  steps  will  be  taken  to  check  up  the  statements 
made  by  men  in  registering : 

''Undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  false  statements  will  be  made 
and  there  are  several  ways  in  which  such  statements  might  be 
traced  from  public  records;    but  the  best  way  of  all,  officials 
believe,  will  be  the  simple  expedient  followed  in  England  of 
publishing  lists  of  the  men  called  and  exempted  in  every  district 
Then,  it  is  pointed  out,  if  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  only  son  is  called 
sees  that  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Brown  in  the  next  house  is  ex- 
empted, the  authorities  are  quite  certain  to  hear  of  any  reasons 
which  might  prompt  them  to  reconsider  young  Brown's  exemp- 
tion.    The  British  report  that  this  plan  has  elements  of  human 
psychology  that  are  preferable  to  red-tape  methods." 

The  draft  registration  cards— one  of  which  is  reproduced 
herewith— contain  twelve  questions  which  must  be  answered. 
An  official  circular  issued  by  Brigadier-General  Crowder  explains 
these  questions  and  tells  how  to  answer  them.  From  a  con- 
densation of  this  circular  in  the  New  York  World,  we  quote 
as  follows: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  question,  'Do  you  claim  exemption  (specify 
pounds)?'  promises  to  be  the  most  knotty,  the  guide  goes  into 
it  in  detail  as  follows : 

"  'Because  you  claim  exemption  from  draft,  it  by  no  means 
.ollows  that-  you  are  exempt.  For  the  information  of  the  War 
Department  you  should  make  a  claim  now  if  you  intend  to 
prosecute  it.  Some  persons  will  be  exempted  on  account  of 
:heir  occupations  or  offices,  some  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
;hey  have  relatives  dependent  upon  them  for  support 


"  'In  stating  grounds  you  claim  as  exempting  you,  use  one 
of  the  following  terms:  If  you  claim  to  be  an  executive,  legis- 
lative, or  judicial  officer  of  the  State  or  Nation,  name  your 
office  and  say  whether  it  is  an  office  of  the  State  or  Nation.  If 
you  claim  to  be  a  member  of  a  religious  sect  whose  creed  forbids 
its  members  to  participate  in  war  in  any  form,  simplv  name 
the  sect. 

"  'If  you  are  employed  in  the  transmission  of  the  United  States 
mails  or  as  an  artificer  or  workman  in  an  armory,  arsenal  or 
navy-yard  of  the  United  States,  or  if  you  are  a  mariner  employed 
in  the  sea  service  of  any  citizen  or  merchant  within  the  United- 
States,  so  state. 

"  'If  you  are  a  felon  or  otherwise  morally  deficient  and  desire- 
to  claim  exemption  on  that  ground,  state  your  ground  briefly 
If  you  claim  physical  disability,  state  that  briefly.     If  you  claim 
exemption  on  any  other  ground,  state  your  ground  briefly  ' 

'This  further  injunction  is  given  by  General  Crowder  in  con- 
nection with  claims  for  exemption  on  account  of  dependent 
relatives : 

'  Consider  your  answer  thoughtfully.  If  it  is  true  that  there 
is  another  mouth  than  your  own  which  you  alone  have  a  duty 
to  teed,  do  not  let  your  military  ardor  interfere  with  the  wish 
ot  the  nation  to  reduce  war's  misery  to  a  minimum. 

'  'On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  person  you  have  in  mind 
is  solely  dependent  on  you,  do  not  hide  behind  petticoats  or 
children. 

"What  constitutes  a  natural-born  citizen,  a  naturalized 
citizen,  and  an  alien  is  defined  thus: 

"  'A  natural-born  citizen  is  one  born  in  the  United  States 
Hawaii  or  Alaska.  If  born  in  Porto  Rico,  the  person  is  natural 
born  unless  of  alien  parents. 

"  'A  naturalized  citizen  is  one  who  has  taken  out  his  final 
citizenship    papers.     Those    who    have    merely    declared    their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  or  taken  out  "first  papers"  are 
declarants.       All  who  do  not  fall  within  these  three  classifica- 
tions are  aliens. 

"  'Alien  enemies  will  be  required  to  register,  but  undoubtedly 
will  not  be  drafted,'  states  the  guide. 

"  'Declarants,'  it  is  inferred,  may  be  drafted,  unless  they  are 
of  enemy  bnth. 

"Question  10,  'Married  or  single  (which)?'  and  'race  (specify 
which)?     does  not  'ask  whether  you  were  once  married,  but 
whether  you  are  married  now.'     In  answering  as  to  race,  those 
registering  are  to  state  briefly  whether  Caucasian,  Mongolian 
Negro,  Malay,  or  Indian. 

"Citizens  living  in  foreign  countries  may  register  through  the 
nearest  American  Consul." 
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OUR   ANTICONSCRIPTION   ENEMIES 

MINES  HAVE  BEEN  LAID  to  start  a  reign  of  terror 
throughout  the  country  as  soon  as  the  Conscription 
Law  becomes  effective,  according  to  revelations  given 
by  Upton  Sinclair,  novelist  and  Socialist,  to  the  Federal  author- 
ities at  Los  Angeles.  Press  dispatches  from  that  city  quote 
Mr.  Sinclair  as  saying  that  since  he  sent  a  telegram  to  Kerensky, 
Russian  Minister  of  War  and  Marine,  urging  that  no  separate 
peace  be  made,  and  one  of  commendation  to  President  Wilson 
because  of  his  stand  for  war,  there  has  been  a  split  in  the  Ameri- 
can Socialist  party,  and  he  and  other  friends  have  received 
threats  of  death  over  the  telephone  and  by  letter.  Mr.  Sinclair 
is  also  said  to  have  told  Government  investigators  that  Emma 
Goldman  had  written  to  him  hinting  that  the  anticonscription 
rioting  would  be  "nearly  civil  war."  Coincidently,  the  press 
note  that  Emma  Goldman  spoke  with  other  anarchists,  I.  W. 
W.  agitators,  and  So-called  Socialists  at  a  meeting  in  New 
York  to  protest  against  conscription.  There  she  is  reported  as 
having  declared  that  "when  America  said  she  went  into  this 
war  for  democracy,  she  put  on  the  books  a  ghastly  lie.  If  we 
want  democracy,  let  us  begin  at  home.  We  need  it  worse  thau 
Germany."  Literature  against  conscription  was  freely  handed 
out,  we  are  told,  and  an  announcement  was  made  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  that  two  thousand  persons  signed  protests  in 
which  the  following  words  appear: 


NO  ANNEXATIONS,  NO  INDEMNITIES 


"Let  the  workers  of  the  United  States  at  once  follow  the 
heartening  example  of  their  Russian  brothers  and  form  a  nation- 
wide congress  of  workers,  which  shall  work  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Council  of  Workmen  and  Soldiers  in  Russia  against  a  war 
that  cripples  or  kills  millions  of  working  people  and  enriches  a 
few  capitalists,  and  inaugurate  here,  as  in  Russia,  the  reign  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  peace." 

The  purposes  of  the  No-Conscription  League  are  set  forth 
In  its  circular,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

"We  oppose  conscription  because  we  are  internationalists, 
antimilitarists,  and  opposed  to  all  wars  waged  by  capitalistic 
Governments.  We  will  fight  for  what  we  choose  to  fight  for; 
we  will  never  fight  simply  because  we  are  ordered  to  fight. 

"We  believe  that  the  militarization  of  America  is  an  evil 
that  far  outweighs,  in  its  antisocial  and  antihbertarian  effects, 
any  good  that  may  come  from  America's  participation  in  the  war. 

"We  will  resist  conscription  by  every  means  in  our  power, 
and  we  will  sustain  those  who,  for  similar  reasons,  refuse  to  be 
conscripted. 

"Resist  conscription.  Organize  meetings.  Join  our  league. 
Send  us  money.  Help  us  to  give  assistance  to  those  who  come 
in  conflict  with  the  Government.  Help  us  to  publish  literature 
against  militarism  and  against  conscription." 

The  New  York  World  thinks  that  the  "anarchist  agitators" 
who  stimulate  draft-riots  to  defeat  selective  conscription  may 
find  the  cure  worse  than  the  disease,  and  recalls  that  of  more 
than  one  thousand  men  killed  in  the  Civil  War  draft-riots 
few  were  soldiers.  The  loss  of  life  by  the  rioters  themselves  was 
greater  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  considerable  pitched  battle, 
and  "their  rather  disgraceful  death  did  not  stop  the  draft." 

All  "conscientious  objectors"  are  urged  to  register  under  the 
draft  law  in  a  statement  issued  by  the  American  League  Against 
Militarism,  which  bears  the  signatures  of  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Benjamin  Marsh,  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Winter  Russell,  Jonathan  C.  Day,  Frederic  P.  Lynch, 
and  others,  who,  the  press  tell  us,  have  conducted  an  active 
campaign  against  armaments  and  military  establishments. 
Those  who  object  to  military  service  "on  religious  or  other 
conscientious  grounds"  are  enjoined  to  claim  their  exemption 
in  the  legal  way  laid  down  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  are 
advised  that  •"  obedience  to  law  to  the  utmost  limit  of  conscience 
is  the  basis  of  good  citizenship.  Public  understanding  and 
sympathy  in  this  case  should  not  be  alienated  by  misdirected 
action." 


EACE  WITHOUT  ANNEXATIONS  or  indemnities" 
is  a  cry  which  has  been  given  many  diverse  mean- 
ings. It  has  been  taken  up  in  Russia,  in  Berlin,  and 
by  socialists  of  our  own  country.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  spoken 
of  by  the  New  York  Globe  as  a  restatement  of  a  policy  to  which 
President  Wilson  long  ago  committed  this  country.  The  Allies, 
in  the  Globe's  opinion,  will  not  need  "to  recast  or  materially 
modify  the  terms  on  which  they  have  said  they  are  willing  to 
negotiate  to  realize  peace  without  annexations  or  contributions." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cleveland  Press  thinks  that  "no  annex- 
ations and  no  indemnities"  probably  will  be  the  German  peace- 
offer,  and  an  offer  to  be  spurned.  The  phrase  has  compelled 
restatement  of  Allied  aims  in  the  British  Parliament  and  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  Washington  correspondents 
say  that  President  Wilson  will  shortly  redefine  America's  atti- 
tude toward  the  war  in  the  light  of  this  oft-repeated  phrase. 

"No  annexations  and  no  indemnities,"  has  been  called  by 
the  New  York  Sun  "a  device  of  the  enemy  to  sow  discord 
between  Russia  and  her  Allies."  But  the  New  York  Times' s 
Petrograd  correspondent  believes  that  Russia  will  explain  the 
phrase  as  meaning  that  her  working-class  are  willing  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Germany,  but  can  not  support  the  present 
war-program  of  the  Allies.  Foreign  Secretary  Terestchenko 
has  given  assurance  to  the  various  Allied  Foreign  Offices  that 
Russia,  while  repudiating  the  policy  of  Peter  the  Great  for  un- 
limited conquest,  perceives  that  a  victory  of  the  liberalists  in 
Russia  is  possible  only  by  a  complete  victory  over  Germany. 

British  and  French  discussions  of  Russia's  position  show  an 
appreciation  both  of  the  dangers  in  the  "no  annexation  and  no 
indemnity"  policy  and  of  the  high  ideal  for  which  it  stands. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  British  Minister  of  Blockade,  tried  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  it  plain  that  the  Allies 
wish  to  secure  a  peace  founded  on  national  liberty  and  inter- 
national amity,  and  that  all  imperialistic  aims  based  on  force  or 
conquest  are  completely  absent  from  their  purposes. 

An  emphatic  reply  to  the  "no-annexation"  formula  was  made 
by  Premier  Ribot,  of  France,  in  opening  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
last  week.  He  warned  against  a  literal  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  accepted  it  as  meaning  simply  "no  conquests  and  no  covet- 
ousness."  He  explained  that  the  restoration  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  was  not  a  question  of  annexation  and  reparation  for 
devastated  provinces  nor  a  matter  of  indemnities.  Indemnity 
for  Belgium  or  Servia,  said  the  Premier,  "  is  a  contribution  which 
is  inflicted  as  a  fine  for  wrong  done.  It  is  a  requirement  which 
both  law  and  equity  demand."     As  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine: 

"Germany  annexed  these,  provinces,  always  French  until 
yesterday.  There  stands  Germany,  the  culprit  guilty  of  annex- 
ation. We  ask  simply  for  restitution  of  what  belongs  to  us,  and 
not  for  annexation." 

To  restore  the  map  of  Europe  to  what  it  was  before  the  war 
would  be  a  process  which  the  New  York  Globe  condemns  as 
"highly  imperialistic  and  unjust."  And  The  Globe  appeals  for 
a  moment  to  the  imaginations  of  liberty-loving  Americans: 

"Imagine  saying  to  the  remnants  of  the  Armenian  people, 
or  to  the  poor  refugees  of  Palestine,,  or  to  the  Arabians,  who 
have  long  abominated  Turkish  rule,  that  they  must  resubmit 
themselves  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sultan. 

"Imagine  telling  the  people  of  Lorraine,  inhabitants  of  the 
province  that  gave  Joan  of  Arc  to  France,  and  telling  the  Alsa- 
tians, who,  after  two  generations  of  German  rule,  have  seen 
22,000  boys  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  present  war 
enlist  in  the  Foreign  Legion  of  the  French  Army,  that  they  are 
to  be  divided  between  Prussia  and  Bavaria. 

"Imagine  telling  the  Poles  of  Posen  that  they  .are  to  hope 
no  more,  and  that  even  if  Poland  is  to  rise  free  and  glorious 
they  are  to  continue  to  feel  the  tyranny  of  Berlin! 

"Imagine  telling  the  Italians  of  the  Trentino  and  of  Istria 
that  the  Hapsburgs  are  to  remain  their  masters! 
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"Imagine  telling  the  Czechs,  and  the  Slovaks,  and  the  Servians, 
and  the  Roumanians,  and  the  Danes,  who  are  under  hated 
German  dominion,  that  the  Russian  peasant  is  to  be  free,  but 
they  are  to  remain  slaves!  " 

Last  week  the  Washington  dispatches  printed  an  account  of 
German  plans  for  a  middle-European  empire.  Our  papers 
point  out  that  a  peace  restoring  the  status  quo  which  left  Ger- 
many in  control  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  nations  now 
her  allies  would  be  a  victorious  peace  for  Germany.  The  New 
York  Sun  considers  the  new  publicity  given  to  the  Pan-Ger- 
man plot  is  a  valuable  warning  that 
an  inconclusive  end  of  the  war  is  to 
the  advantage  of  Germany.  A  group 
of  our  prowar  Socialists  see  the 
same  peril,  saying  in  a  statement 
published  in  Washington  and  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times: 

"A  return  to  the  conditions  exist- 
ing before  the  war,  it  is  evident, 
would  mean  that  all  Europe  would 
be  helpless  when  confronted  by  the 
new  central  empire  Germany  has 
established.  The  German  Socialists, 
like  the  Kaiser,  even  demand  that  the 
peace-treaty  shall  restore  the  previous 
economic  conditions,  forbidding  all 
defensive  economic  union  on  the  part 
of  other  nations.  Germany's  colonies 
would  also  be  restored,  and  England's 
self-governed  colonies  would  every- 
where be  threatened,  except  in  Canada. 
Russia  would  be  in  Germany's  mili- 
tary and  economic  power." 

To  call  the  war  a  draw,  with  Ger- 
many's grip  on  Austria  and  Turkey 
unshaken,  would  in  the  New  York 
World's  phrase,  "leave  German  de- 
mocracy helpless,  German  absolutism 
victorious,  a  world  endangerment." 
Germany,  after  such  a  peace,  would 
be  in  a  position  to  begin  at  once 
preparation  for  the  next  war,  the  New 
York  Times  points  out.  She  would 
have  made  a  start  toward  world- 
empire.  In  consequence,  the  other 
Powers  would  try  to  keep  her  from 
realizing  her  aims.  To  do  so  they 
would  have  to  arm  more  heavily 
than  ever  before,  and  arm  permanent- 
ly. "For  generations  to  come  men 
would  live  under  the  shadow  of  war 

and  under  the  pressure  of  intolerable  taxation."  Thus  in 
calling  for  a  compromise  or  stalemate  peace,  in  accordance  with 
their  "humbug  program,"  "no  annexations,  no  indemnity," 
the  pacifists  and  socialists  would  be  working,  not  as  they  think, 
for  peace,  but  "for  a  world  in  arms,  feverishly  preparing  for 
Armageddon,  for  a  war  compared  with  which  this  one  would 
sink  into  the  second  place." 

America's  duty,  the  Chicago  Tribune  points  out,  is  "to  show 
the  German  people  that  Pan-Germanism  has  ho  meat  on  it," 
that  "Pan-Germanism  is  a  funeral — not  our  funeral,  but  theirs." 
Or,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican's  way  of  putting 
it,  we  must  first  help  win  this  war,  "for  if  that  is  lost  the  terms 
of  peace  will  be  made  in  Berlin,  which  for  a  year  has  been  in- 
dustriously engaged  in  the  reorganization  of  Europe."  If  the 
war  were  to  end  with  things  as  they  are,  "Germany  would  be  the 
sole  victor,"  and  there  would  come  into  being  the  most  powerful 
military  empire  ever  created,  under  the  control  of  the  warrior 
caste    and    business    interests    of    Germany.     The    Republican 


does  not  believe  that  we  realize  how  far  Germany  has  gone  in 
organizing  her  mid-European  empire,  and  it  points  out  some  of 
the  steps  already  taken: 

"1.  Poland  set  up  as  a  kingdom  under  Teutonic  control. 
"2.  Lithuania  put  under  a  German  ruler. 
"3.  Belgium  partitioned  into  Flemish  and  Walloon  provinces, 
under  German  suzerainty. 

"4.  Alsace-Lorraine  divided  between  Prussia  and.  Bavaria. 
"5.  Galicia  set  apart  to  give  Germans  control  of  the  Austrian 
Reichsrath. 

"6.  Servia  absorbed  by  Austria  and  Bulgaria. 

"7.  Roumama  cut  in  two  and  half 
of  it  shared  between  Bulgaria  and 
Austria. 

"8.  The  'All- Deutsche'  Danube 
scheme  realized. 

"9.  Economic  agreements  between 
Hungary  and  Austria  and  between  the 
Dual  Monarchy  and  Germany  com- 
pleted by  the  Governments  and  lack- 
ing only  parliamentary  ratification." 

The  Republican  believes  that  while 
we  must  turn  all  our  energies  and 
center  our  attention  upon  winning 
the  war,  the  revolution  has  made 
necessary  a  restatement  of  Allied  war- 
aims.  It  agrees  with  a  Petrograd 
press  correspondent  who  thinks  that 
to  restore  warlike  enthusiasm  in  Rus- 
sia, it  [is  necessary  that  the  people 
"should  receive  clear  and  definite 
proof  that  the  Allies  have  no  im- 
perialistic— or  what  the  Russians  con- 
sider the  same— nationalistic  aims." 
And  The  Republican  concludes: 

"Full  agreement  as  to  war-aims  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  expected,  but  with 
concessions  on  both  sides  it  should 
be  possible  to  find  a  program  which 
can  stand  on  its  merits,  and  to  Which 
all  can  subscribe  in  the  common  in- 
terest, even  if  some  sacrifice  is  in- 
volved. The  more  sharply  it  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  German  war- 
aims  the  more  will  it  be  worth  the 
enormous  cost  of  life  and  treasure 
that  will  be  called  for  before  victory 
is  in  sight." 

The  Pacifist  -  Socialist  plea  for  a 
"peace  without  annexations  or  in- 
demnities," is  thus  voiced  by  The 
Appeal  to  Reason  (Girard,  Kan.): 

"There  is  no  hope  of  an  early  peace  so  long  as  some  of  the 
Entente  Allies  demand  land  and  gold.  The  war  would  be  over 
now  if  the  other  Allies  had  taken  the  same  position  declared 
before  the  world  by  the  United  States  and  Russia.  The  reason 
the  Socialists  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  are  fighting  for 
their  Governments  is  because  they  feel  convinced  that  their 
enemy  lusts  for  conquest  and  indemnity.  So  long  as  some  of 
the  Entente  Allies  persist  in  their  greedy  aims  the  peoples  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  will  stand  solidly  behind  their  despotic 
rulers.  Neither  the  Kaiser  nor  Hindenburg  would  hav£  the 
slightest  influence  over  the  German  Socialists  if  every  nation 
now  at  war  with  them  would  take  the  same  position  taken 
by  the  United  States  and  Russia." 

The  Socialist  New  York  Call  condemns  the  "capitalist  press" 
for  "making  it  appear  that  the  Socialists  are  blind  and  brutal, 
and  demand  a  German  victory."  It  believes  in  the  "no 
annexation"  program,  but  realizes  that  "there  are  exceptional 
cases  to  be  taken  care  of  in  exceptional  ways."  And  it  cites 
Belgium,  northern  France,  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Ar- 
menia as  among  the  "exceptional  cases"  in  point. 
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"THE  LLOYD   GEORGE  OF  RUSSIA." 

A.  P.  Kerensky,  Russia's  new  Minister  of  War,  is 
a  Socialist  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
"  Let  us  show  the  world,"  he  said  to  the  Peasants' 
Congress,  "  that  we  can  not  only  destroy,  but  create." 
He  is  the  idol  of  the  Army,  altho  he  has  ordered  all 
deserters  back  to  the  trenches  and  declared  his  in- 
tention to  restore  "  iron  discipline."  On  May  22 
agents  of  the  old  regime  attempted  his  assassination. 
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IRELAND'S    CHANCE   TO    GOVERN 
HERSELF 


F 


*OR  THE  FIRST  TIME  in  her  history,  Inland  has 
been  asked  virtually  to  settle  a  problem  for  herself," 
said  John  Redmond,  the  Irish  Nationalist  leader,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  welcoming  the  proposal  of  Prime 
Minister  Lloyd  George  thai  (lie  Cabinel  summon  a  convention 
of  representative  Irishmen  to  frame  and  submit  to  the  British 


FIFTY-FIFTY. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

Parliament  a  constitution  for  the  future  government  of  Ireland. 
The  plan  is  an  alternative  to  the  one  rejected  by  the  Irish  party, 
Avhich  would  give  immediate  application  of  the  Home  Rule  Act 
to  Ireland,  but  exclude  the  six  counties  of  northeast  Ulster. 
One  thing  common  to  the  failure  of  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  said  Lloyd  George,  is  that  the 
proposals  emanated  from  the  British  Government.  The  present 
Government,  therefore,  decided  to  invite  Irishmen  themselves 
to  put  forward  proposals  and  change  the  previous  status  of 
affairs  when  Great  Britain  undertook  "all  the  construction  and 
Ireland  all  the  criticism."  In  suggesting  that  Ireland  draw 
her  own  plan,  Lloyd  George  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  method 
has  succeeded  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa,  and  that 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  what  has  been  accomplished  there 
can  be  achieved  in  Ireland.  The  constitutional  convention,  he 
said  further,  "must  be  representative  of  all  classes  and  interests 
in  Ireland,  including  the  Sinn-Feiners,  the  local  governing  boards, 
the  trades-unions,  and  commercial  and  educational  interests. 
It  must  be  really  representative  of  Irish  life  and  activities  in  all 
forms,  the  delegates  chosen  by  their  respective  bodies."  It 
had  been  suggested  that  the  chairman  of  the  convention  should 
be  named  by  the  Crown,  and  the  Premier  also  stated  that  the 
<! (liberations  "must  be  behind  closed  doors."  The  Americans 
framed  their  Constitution  behind  closed  doors,  so  did  Canada 
and  South  Africa,  and  he  entreated  the  House  "to  believe  that 
nothing  but  special  war-considerations  would  have  induced  the 
Government  to  take  up  the  settlement  of  so  thorny  a  problem 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  war,"  for — 

"Evidence  has  accumulated  from  many  quarters  as  to  the 
importance  from  the  war  point  of  view  of  getting  the  contro- 
versy settled  in  order  to  win  the  good-will  and  cooperation  of 


the  Irish  ra<ie  throughout  the  world.  The  support  of  Ireland 
as  a  whole  is  essential  to  victory.  For  tliat  reason  I  appeal  to 
Irishmen  of  all  sections,  and  especially  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
Ulster,  to  help." 

Following  the  Premier,  John  Redmond  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  as  Ireland  is  asked  to  draft  a  constitution  for  herself,  the 
proposal  "carries  with  it  the  implied  obligation  that  Great 
Britain  would  be  only  too  glad  to  accept  the  decisions  arrived 
at,"  and  tho  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  he  took' it  for 
granted  that  all  sections  of  Irishmen  will  feel  it  their  duty  to 
come  in  and  meet  their  fellow  countrymen,  for  "we  must  not 
shrink  from  a  compromise,  and  if  we  can  obtain  a  substantial 
agreement  it  will  be  worth  all  the  heartburnings  and  post- 
ponements of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years."  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  the  Ulster  leader,  said  that  "if  every  one  enters  the 
convention  with  freedom  and  an  honest  desire  to  do  his  best 
for  the  country  and  the  Empire,  it  may  be  successful." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  hopes  for  some  kind  of  a 
compromise  between  the'  Irish  parties,  yet  feels  that  antipathy 
between  the  sections  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile. 

As  if  in  proof  of  this,  The  Irish  World  (New  York)  scoffs  at  the 
convention  proposal  of  Lloyd  George,  because  such  a  gathering 
"would  offer  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  Parliamentary  colleagues 
an  opportunity  for  posing  as  heroic  defenders  of  Irish  liberties, 
fighting  against  irresistible  odds,"  and  proceeds: 

"The  convention  itself,  as  Lloyd  George  and  his  Irish  Par- 
liamentary allies  no  doubt  foresee,  will  be  an  abortive  affair.  What 
matter  if  it  be  such?  It  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing Lloyd  George  with  the  excuse  for  shifting  the  odium  of 
England  breaking  her  pledged  word  to  Ireland  upon  the  Irish 
themselves,  and  will  also  exhibit  the  Irish  M.P.'s  as  making 
desperate  efforts  to  induce  the  English  Government  to  carry 
out  its  plighted  word." 

The  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  shows  a  similar  feeling 
when  it  calls  the  project  for  a  convention  a  "very  clever  plan 
for  discrediting  Ireland  and  the  Irish  cause  before  the  world, 
devised  by  a  very  unscrupulous  English  politician."  It  is  known 
beforehand,  according  to  this  journal,  that  the  Ulster  Orange- 
men and  their  Unionist  allies  will  hold  out  against  anything 
like  real  self-government  for  Ireland.  If  the  Irish  Nationalists 
do  not  submit  to  Orange  and  Unionist  dictation,  the  cry  will  be 
raised  that  the  Irish  and  not  England  are  responsible  for  the 
unfavorable  conditions  in  Ireland.  In  that  way  it  is  hoped  the 
world  "will  forget  how  England  failed  to  keep  her  promise  to  the 
Irish  nation  in  the  matter  of  a  very  limited  self-government." 

The  Gaelic  American  (New  York)  contends  that  the  body  to  be 
called  together  is  not  a  "convention,"  but  a  "conference," 
because  a  convention  is  a  body  of  elected  delegates,  while  the 
gathering  proposed  will  be  selected  by  the  British  Government. 
It  will  not  be  a  free  assembly,  for  Lloyd  George  announces  that 
it  will  deliberate  behind  closed  doors,  with  a  chairman  selected 
by  the  British  Government.  This  chairman  will  have  arbitrary 
power  and  will  be  supplied  with  an  agenda  beyond  which  the 
,  assembly  may  not  go,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"But  suppose  the  impossible  should  happen  and  the  'con- 
vention' should  agree  on  a  reasonable  workable  plan  of  Home 
Rule,  what  then?  Many  Unionists  have  said  that  if  Home 
Rule  is  to  come  at  all  they  wrould  prefer  a  system  that  would 
give  Ireland  real  control  over  her  own  affairs.  Such  a  plan  of 
Home  Rule  England  will  never  grant  unless  she  is  beaten  to 
her  knees — beaten  so  badly  as  to  make  independence  as  easily 
obtainable  as  the  lesser  measure.  Whatever  plan,  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent,  the  'convention'  may  decide  on  will  count  for 
nothing  until  the  British  Parliament  acts  upon  it.  .  .  .  No 
matter  what  the  'convention'  may  formulate,  the  British 
Parliament  will  never  willingly  give  Ireland  real  self-government 
and  power  to  restore  Ireland's  industries  which  that  Parliament 
deliberately  crusht 

"There  will  be  no  real  settlement  through  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. Such  a  settlement  will  only  come  through  England's 
defeat  in  the  war." 
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HOW  HOOVER  WILL  HELP  WIN 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  ARMIES  fighting  Germany,  and  of 
the  nations  back  of  them,  will  depend  upon  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  and  the  men  back  of  him,  if  President  Wilson's 
food-control  plans  are  accepted  by  Congress.  For,  as  the  New 
York  Herald  remarks,  "furnishing  to  our  allies  all  the  food  they 
require  may  not  make  victory  more  sure,  but  failure  to  send 
them  the  foodstuffs  they  must  have  would  lead  to  their  defeat." 
Indeed,  while  less  spectacular  than  the  dispatch  of  Pershing 
and  his  regulars  to  France,  President  Wilson's  request  for 
authority  to  mobilize  the  food-resources  of  the  United  States 
and  appoint  an  administrator  seems  to  The  Herald  "of  greater 
military  importance  in  the  war  on  Kaiserism."  And  at  home 
high  food-prices  have  had  serious  economic  effects,  and  the  fear 
of  still  higher  prices  is  said  to  be  keeping  down  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberty  Loau.  The  necessity  of  "food-control,"  and  an 
"administrator,"  to  use  the  President's  and  Mr.  Hoover's  word, 
is  recognized  by  the  press  on  every  hand.  As  the  Springfield 
Republican  soberly  sums  up  the  situation: 

"Unless  the  country  will  permit  its  food-resom-ces  to  be  organ- 
ized and  managed  on  a  scientific  war-basis  by  competent  men 
with  sufficient  authority  to  meet  emergencies,  it  might  as  well  wire 
to  the  Kaiser  that  it  is  already  anxious  to  make  a  separate  peace." 

The  President  has  announced  his  choice  of  Mr.  Hoover  as  the 
man  to  supervise  this  new  Governmental  activity;  Mr.  Hoover 
has  accepted.  Editorial  head-lines  like  "Hoover  is  the  Man," 
and  "The  Right  Man  for  the  Place,"  are  common.  We  are 
doubly  fortunate  in  his  leadership,  says,  for  instance,  the  New 
York  Globe,  for  "the  work  Mr.  Hoover  has  done  and  the  study 
he  has  made  of  similar  work  in  Europe  arm  him  against  mistakes 
and  for  sound  measures,  while  the  confidence  the  nation  reposes  in 
him  assures  a  hearty  cooperation  no  untried  man  could  com- 
mand." Equal  satisfaction  seems  to  be  felt  among  our  allies, 
whose  interest  in  American  food-supplies  is  vital.  When  Mr. 
Kennedy  Jones,  English  Director  of  Food  Economy,  was  asked 
his  opinion  of  Mr.  Hoover's  appointment,  he  said,  as  reported 
in  a  New  York  Times  dispatch  from  London: 

"There  are  doubtless  Generals  coming  from  America  who  will 
win  fame  on  the  battle-fields  of  France,  but  in  Mr.  Hoover 
President  Wilson  already  has  a  General  who  for  more  than  two 
years  faced  the  actualities  of  war  and  achieved  victories  in  its 
most  complex  phase,  namely,  the  rationing  of  nations." 

American  dislike  of  dictation  or  control  crops  out  in  the 
Congressional  debates  on  the  Gore  and  Lever  bills  embodying 
the  President's  recommendations,  and  some  doubts  are  exprest 
of  the  wisdom  of  appointing  Mr.  Hoover  or  anybody  food- 
dictator.  As  one  Senator  remarked,  "you  may  call  a  man  'food- 
administrator,'  but  if  you  give  him  unrestricted  authority  to  do 
whatever  he  wants  with  your  country's  food-producing  interests, 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  assumes  the  role  of  dictator."  Another 
Senator  from  a  Western  State  declared  that  he  saw  "no  occasion 
for  shackling  business  with  regulatory  legislation  and  centralized 
control  and  dictation  of  the  methods  and  agencies  and  the 
distribution  of  the  supplies  resultant  from  that  production." 

To  avoid  possible  misunderstandings,  both  the  President  and 
Mr.  Hoover  have  clearly  outlined  their  food-control  program 
in  public  statements  to  the  press.  It  is  proposed  to  draw  a 
sharp  fine  between  the  normal  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  emergency  food-control  measures  neces- 
sitated by  the  war.  Th  latter,  the  President  has  explained, 
will  "continue  only  while  the  war  lasts." 

In  announcing  his  plans,  Mr.  Hoover  disclaims  the  idea  of 
"dictatorship,"  insists  on  the  volunteer  idea,  suggests  the 
motto,  "Eat  plenty,  wisely,  without  waste,"  and  states  his  belief 
that  the  large  powers  granted  will  seldom  need  to  be  applied. 
These  are  his  five  cardinal  principles: 

"First— That  the  food-problem  is  one  of  wise  administration 
and  not  exprest  by  the  words  'dictator'  or  'controller,'  but 
'  food-administrator.' 


"Seco ndly— That  this  administration  can  bt  'arg...  xrried 
out  through  the  coordination  and  regulation  i  the  existing 
legitimate  distributive  agencies  supplemented  by  certain  emer- 
gency bodies  composed  of  representatives  of  the  producers, 
distributers,  and  consumers. 

"  Thirdly — The  organization  of  the  community  for  voluntary 
conservation  of  foodstuffs. 

"Fourthly — That  all  important  positions,  so  far  as  may  be, 
shall  be  filled  with  volunteers. 

':  Fifthly — The  independent  responsibility  of  the  food-adminis- 
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"EAT  PLENTY,   WISELY,  WITHOUT  WASTE." 

The  reassuring  motto  of  "Hoover  of  Belgium,"  who  is   to   try    the 

Herculean  task  of  curbing  American  extravagance. 


tration  directly  under  the  President,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
great  and  admirable  organizations  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  railway  executives." 

Mr.  Hoover  intends  to  divide  the  food-administration  into 
four  branches.  The  first  branch  would  be  organized  on  business 
lines  for  price  regulation  and  distribution  of  certain  important 
commodities.  The  second  would  act  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  administrators  in  the  direction  of  proper  distribution 
and  stoppage  of  public  waste.  The  third  is  the  important  depart- 
ment of  domestic  economy,  of  which  Mr.  Hoover  says: 

"We  do  not  ask  that  the  American  people  should  starve 
themselves,  but  that  they  should  eat  plenty,  wisely,  and  without 
waste. 

"It  is  my  present  idea  to  propose  a  plan  to  the  American 
women  by  which  we  ask  every  woman  in  control  of  the  house- 
hold to  join  as  an  actual  member  of  the  food-administration 
and  give  us  a  pledge  that  she  will,  so  far  as  her  means  and 
circumstances  permit,  carry  out  the  instructions  which  we  will 
give  her  in  detail  from  time  to  time." 

Finally,  Mr.  Hoover  points  out  the  necessity  of  "cooperation 
with  our  allies  in  many  important  questions  involving  exports 
from  this  country  and  our  common  import  from  other  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  will  probably  need  to  undertake  the  control  of 
the  purchasing  in  this  country  on  their  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
such  neutral  shipments  as  are  permitted  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  eliminate  competition  and  forcing  of  our  prices." 
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ITALY'S  NEW   OFFENSIVE 

ITALY'S  EFFORT  IN  THE  WAR  was  regarded  rather 
skeptically  by  some  editorial  observers  until  the  launching 
on  May  12  of  a  new  offensive  on  the  thirty-flve-mile  front 
between  Tolmino  and  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste,  and  the  new 
drive  has  intensified  the  wel- 
come extended  to  the  Italian 
war-envoys  on  their  arrival 
in  this  country.  It  is  recalled 
that  the  Italian  advance  was 
halted  by  the  snows  of  last 
November,  and,  moreover,  that 
Italy  is  fighting  in  mountain- 
ous territory,  where  progress 
must  be  measured  "almost 
literally  in  meters."  In  the 
first  twelve  days  of  the  present 
advance  the  Italians  took 
more  than  12,000  prisoners 
and  succeeded  in  breaking 
through  the  Austro  -  Hun- 
garian lines  from  Castagna- 
vizza  to  the  sea — a  front  of 
about  six  miles.  London  dis- 
patches quote  Ma j  .-Gen.  .F. 
B.  Mam-ice,  Chief  Director  of 
Military  Operations  at  the 
British  War  Office,  as  prais- 
ing the  work  of  the  Italian 
Army  and  as  saying  that  its 
offensive  "was  only  made  pos- 
sible by  the  thorough  offen- 
sive work  of  the  Anglo-French 
forces  during  the  last  few 
weeks.  If  we  had  not  been 
keeping  the  Germans  busy 
the  Italians  would  not  only 
have  found  an  offensive  im- 
possible, but  would  actually 
have  been  faced  by  a  great 
Austro-German  attack."     The 

bulletin  of  the  Italian  War  Office  announces  thp  beginning  of 
the  drive  by  stating  that  fire  was  opened  on  the  morning  of 
May  12  along  the  whole  line  from  Tolmino  to  the  sea.  This 
authority  tells  us  also  that  almost  all  the  positions  taken  are 


WHERE  THE  ITALIANS  HAVE   RENEWED  THEIR  ATTACK. 

The  heavy  black  line  shows  the  Italian  battle-front  before  the  new 
offensive  was  launched  on  May  12.  In  their  first  thrust  General  Cadrona's 
troops  forced  the  bridge  at  Plava,  capturing  that  town  and  a  mountain 
behind  it,  and  later  drove  along  the  Carso  Plateau  toward  Trieste. 


difficult  ones,  and  some  of  them  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
impregnable,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  heights  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Isonzo  from  Plava  to  Salcano  Pass.     It  further  states: 

"The  steep  slopes,  covered  with  rocks  and  dotted  here  and 

there  with  thick  clumps  of 
brush,  constituted  a  formid- 
able obstacle  to  an  infantry 
advance.  Successive  lines  of 
trenches,  prepared  months 
ago  above  deep  caverns,"  well 
supplied  with  defensive  and 
offensive  material,  were  de- 
fended by  seasoned  troops  and 
protected  by  batteries  placed 
so  as  to  flank  attacks  with 
their  fire. 

"Notwithstanding  these 
conditions,  the  Italian  infantry 
advanced,  and  still  continues 
to  advance.  Valuable  posi- 
tions have  been  won  and 
prisoners  are  flowing  into  our 
concentration-camps. 

"Our  aviators  cooperate 
with  great  effect  by  bold  and 
ceaseless  reconnaissances,  by 
skilful  regulation  of  the  artil- 
lery-fire and  bombardment  of 
depots  and  convoys,  and  by 
brilliant  combats  with  Aus- 
trian airplanes." 

The  immediate  Italian  ob- 
jective is  Trieste,  according 
to  a  Rome  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  who 
points  out,  however,  that  its 
capture  would  not  constitute 
a  death-blow  to  Austria  or 
justify  the  enormous  prepar- 
ations the  Italians  have  made 
in  the  last  six  months  on  the 
Julian  front,  where  the  bulk  of 
Italy's  army,  estimated  at 
four  million  men,  is  massed. 
Nor  would  it  account  for  the 
thrust  north  of  Goritz  toward 
Laibach.  And  this  informant 
explains  the  preparations  on  the  ground  that  the  offensive  is 
likely  to  assume  a  decisive  character  soon,  for  if  the  Italians  are 
successful  in  their  advance  on  Trieste,  the  campaign  will  take  on 
the  character  of  a  battle  involving  the  fate  of  Austria. 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Seed  America  first. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

When  will  Napoleonski  Bonapartoff  appear? — Savannah  News. 

To  starve  England,  Germany  is  sinking  hospital-ships. — Newark  Star- 
Eagle. 

Prohibition  as  a  war-measure  may  be  a  move  to  mobilize  our  tanks. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

Congress,  in  the  meanwhile,  is  showing  its  warlike  spirit  by  killing 
time. — Savannah  News. 

To  families  employing  a  cook,  the  proposed  food-dictator  will  be  no 
novelty. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

VON  Hindenburg  must  feel  by  the  strain  on  his  line  that  he  has  a  whale 
hooked  on  it. —  Wichita  Beacon. 

Probably  the  Kaiser  will  ask  his  American  dentist  to  administer  a  little 
laughing-gas. — New  York  Sun. 

The  only  thing  the  political  obituary  writers  have  against  Roosevelt  is 
that  he  won't  stay  dead. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Wonder  if  the  Kaiser's  dentist  told  him  he  had  bitten  off  more  than 
he  could  chew? — Pittsburg  Chronicle  and  Telegraph. 

"I  am  glad  I  am  not  President,"  says  Senator  Stone.  It  is  his  first 
patriotic  speech  in  a  long  time. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

We  expect  the  controversy  over  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Marshal 
Joffre's  name  to  end  abruptly  when  the  Russian  mission  arrives. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


Bump  Berlin  Bill.     Buy  a  bond. — New  York  World. 

The  world  has  no  choice  now  between  liberty  and  debt. — Newark  News. 

You  may  be  too  old  to  go,  but  you're  not  too  old  to  hoe. — Tampa 
Tribune. 

Having  invented  the  submarine,  it  is  now  up  to  America  to  circumvent 
jt. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  Hindenburg  line  we  are  after  as  it  is  the  Hohen-  \ 
zollern  line. — Philadelphia  Press. 

That  nervous-looking  gentleman  snickering  behind  his  hand  is  Mr. 
Nicholas  Romanoff. — Boston  Transcript. 

These  are  also  hard  times  for  the  farmers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 
only  what  they  can't  sell. — Newark  News. 

And  now,  as  Emerson  might  put  it,  the  embattled  farmers  must  raise 
the  crop  heard  round  the  world. — New  York  Sun. 

You  may  be  too  old  to  join  the  ranks,  but  your  money  is  not  too  old  to 
be'  enlisted  in  the  Liberty  Loan  division. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Why  is  it  that  the  peace  for  which  all  of  the  so-called  "international 
Socialists"  are  working  is  peace  on  the  German  terms? — Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  army  private  who  gets  all  his  expenses  paid,  and  $15  per  month  in 
real  money,  is  just  about  $15  per  month  better  off  than  the  average  man 
out  of  the  Army. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman.  .  .     . ' 
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HOW   ROUMANIA  WAS   BETRAYED 


THE  UNEXPECTED  COLLAPSE  of  Roumania  almost 
immediately  after  her  entry  into  the  war,  which  puzzled 
most  American  observers,  we  now  learn  was  due  to  the 
deliberate  betrayal  of  the  country  by  the  Russian  Premier, 
Boris  Sturmer.  Roumania,  we  are  told,  was  practically  forced 
into  the  war  at  Russia's  bidding  and  was  told  that  she  could 
rely  upon  her  neighbor  and  ally 
for  both  men  and  munitions. 
Neither  were  forthcoming,  and 
Falkenhayn's  armies  swept 
through  the  province  of  Wal- 
lachia  almost  unchecked.  Nor 
was  the  treachery  confined  solely 
to  the  Russian  bureaucrats. 
Mr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  who, 
now  that  he  is  out  of  Germany, 
can  speak  freely,  has  placed  it 
on  record  that  while  he  was 
with  the  German  armies  in 
Roumania  he  saw  the  Roumanian 
battle-plans  which  had  been  com- 
municated in  advance  to  the 
Germans.  These  allegations  of 
treachery  are  no  mere  newspaper 
speculations,  for  no  less  a  person 
than  General  Iliescu,  the  former 
chief  of  the  Roumanian  Gen- 
eral Staff,  roundly  charges  that 
"the  defeat  of  Roumania  was 
foreseen  and  organized"  by  the 
pro-German  Russian  Premier, 
Boris  Sturmer,  "who  wished  to 
finish  the  war."  In  an  inter- 
view given  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Matin,  the  General  said: 


"Roumania  had  been  equip-  Perdinand- 
ping  and  reorganizing  her  army,  Russia." 
which  was  to  be  increased  from 
180,000  to  820,000  men  (including  560,000  combatants),  but 
owing  to  difficulties  of  transport  and  communication  she  was 
still  not  ready  to  enter  the  war  in  July,  1916.  The  Sturmer 
Ministry  insisted,  however,  on  her  entering.  To  the  demand 
by  Roumania  that  Russia  should  provide  200,000  soldiers  for 
the  Dobrudja  to  secure  Roumania  from  an  attack  by  Bulgaria, 
Mr.  Sturmer  replied  that  20,000  men  would  be  ample  to  make  a 
political  demonstration,  and  declared  that  the  Bulgarians  would 
never  be  willing  to  fight  against  Russia." 


The  long  interview  given  by  General  Iliescu  is  conveniently 
summarized  for  us  by  the  London  New  Europe,  which  thus 
continues  the  story: 


of  a  defeat  which  he  would  represent  as  a  Roumanian  and  not  a 
Russian  defeat.  Roumania  was  beaten  because  her  armies 
were  less  well  armed  than  those  of  the  enemy,  'but  the  initial 
cause  of  our  defeat  was  the  disloyal  plan  of  the  Germanophil 
Government  of  Petrograd,  who  played  with  the  fate  of  Roumania 
to  facilitate  a  premeditated  act  of  treachery.  There  is  one  of 
the  imponderabilia  which  no  Roumanian,  French,  or    English 

diplomat  would  have  been  able  to 
foresee,  but  this  was  our  ruin.'" 

The  General's  statements 
are  confirmed  by  a  prominent 
Roumanian  advocate,  Mr.  C. 
Commeianu,  who  was  in  Russia 
when  Roumania  was  in  the  dark- 
est days  of  defeat.  Writing  in 
the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  he  says : 

"The  treachery  of  those  in 
power  in  Petrograd  has  been  a 
secret  to  nobody  in  Roumania. 
For  three  months  we  have  all 
been  aware  of  the  facts.  I  my- 
self last  December  had  a  flagrant 
proof.  On  my  journey  from 
Jassy  to  Petrograd  I  observed  at 
many  stations  lying  forgotten 
on  the  sidings  numberless  trains 
loaded  with  guns  and  aeroplanes, 
and  an  enormous  mass  of  war- 
material  bearing  the  visible  in- 
scription :  '  Consignment  from  the 
Munitions  (or  War)  Ministry 
of  France  to  the  Roumanian  War 
Ministry.'  Surprized  to  see  all 
these  trains  immobilized  in  the 
stations  at  the  very  time  that 
our  Army  was  crying  out  for 
these  guns  and  aeroplanes  and 
munitions,  with  the  passion  of 
despair  I  made  inquiries  of  the 
employees  of  the  stations  at 
Tirespol,  Kief,  Moghilef,  etc. 
Everywhere  I  received  the  ster- 
eotyped answer:  'Government 
orders  came  to  hold  up  this 
transport.'  But  even  in  well-informed  quarters  in  Roumania 
it  was  not  realized  before  the  month  of  October  that  Sturmer 
had  betrayed  us.  It  seems  to  have  been  General  Berthelot, 
the  head  of  the  French  Mission  to  Roumania,  who  was  the  first 
to  say  to  King  Ferdinand  a  few  days  after  his  arrival:  'Sire,  we 
have  been  betrayed,  and  the  treason  comes  from  Petrograd.' " 

This  writer  says  that  Germany  chose  the  moment  of  Rou- 
mania's  entry  into  the  war  applying  the  necessary  pressure 
through  Sturmer: 


THE   DELUGE   IN  ROUMANIA. 

"It's  a  little  comfort  to  know  that   I'm  insured  in 

— ©  Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


"In  particular,  we  learned  that  the  peremptory  summons 

(i.e.,  the  quasi-ultimatum)  for  Roumania's  intervention,  hie  et 

nunc,   that   was  made   in   somewhat  menacing   terms   by   the 

Twice   Russia  was  requested  by  the  Roumanian  General      AJUesl^st  July  had  been  so^ly  inspired  by  the  Petrograd  Cabinet, 


Staff  to  take  Rustchuk,  which  would  have  protected  Bucharest, 
but  this  action  was  declined  in  order  not  to  offend  Bulgaria. 
Besides,  the  Roumanian  armies  in  Transylvania  were  to  link  up 
with  a  Russian  advance  from  Dorna  Vatra  in  the  Bukowina, 
but  those  troops  never  moved  and  are  still  there.  Mr.  Sturmer 
never  intended  that  they  should  move,  in  spite  of  the  assurances 
he  gave  to  Roumania  and  to  France,  says  General  Iliescu. 

"After  fighting  for  forty  days  in  the  passes  the  Roumanian 
armies  had  to  fall  back  before  superior  forces.  Mr.  Sturmer 
wished,  the  General  adds,  to  allow  Roumania  to  be  invaded 
as  far  as  the  Sereth,  to  allow  the  military  triumph  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  then  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  in  consequence 


that  Mr.  Sturmer  had  obeyed  the  suggestions  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  that  it  was  Germany — what  a 
paradox! — which  desired  Roumanian  intervention  to  take  place 
at  that  particular  time.  Hungarians  and  Bulgars  had  been 
showing  signs  of  weariness  toward  the  end  of  last  spring  and  had 
displayed  a  tendency  toward  independence." 

Germany,  it  seems,  knew  that  Roumania  would  intervene 
sooner  or  later,  and  so  maneuvered  that  the  event  should  occur 
when  it  would  do  least  harm.    Mr.  Commeianu  proceeds: 

"Informed  by  Petrograd,  the  German  Government  knew 
that  material  of  war — which  alone  assures  in  modern  war  the 
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success  of  armies — was  inadequate!  in  Row  mania,  that  immense 

quantities  of  munitions,  guns,  etc.,  sent  by  Britain  and  France 

in  their  future  ally  were  on  their  way,  thai   Roumania'a  inter- 

•ntion  was  meant  to  take  place  in  tho  spring  of  1917  under 

etter  conditions  of  supply  and   readiness,  and  was  to  coin- 

ide  with  a  general  offensive  of   the  Allies.      Launched  under 

such  conditions,  Roumania'a  intervention  could  not  fail  to  have 

been  a  serious  danger  for  the  Central    Powers.     That  danger 


A   DUTCH  VIEW 

Policeman  Sarbail  of  Saloniki 


"  It  is  not  on  my  beat;  I  can't  interfere.' 
— Dc  Amsterdr.mmer. 


was  to  be  removed.  By  deciding  that  Roumania's  intervention 
should  take  place  in  August  last  the  Kaiser's  Government 
realized  a  double  advantage,  one  being  of  a  political  kind,  as  I 
have  described  above,  the  other  being  military — namely,  the 
putting  out  of  action  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  not  to  mention 
the  economic  advantages  which  the  occupation  of  Roumania 
offered,  and  which  was  certainly  not  to  be  despised." 

Just  why  the  German  advance  stopt  at  the  river  Sereth  and  has 
never  moved  since  is  explained  by  another  Swiss  paper,  Le 
Genevois,  which  says: 

"By  Stunner's  Russo-German  peace,  Roumania  was  to  be 
divided  between  Russia  and  Austria.  Russia  was  to  annex 
Moldavia,  while  Austria-Hungary  took  Wallachia,  and  that 
was  why  the  armies  of  Falkenhayn  and  Mackensen  came  to  a 
stop  at  the  Sereth."      

A  CANADIAN-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE— The  Toronto  Globe 
predicts  that  the  war  will  unite  the  English-speaking  nations  in 
a  way  that  they  have  never  been  united  before,  and  proceeds  to 
urge  a  formal  Canadian-American  Alliance.     It  says: 

"Never  again  may  the  belligerent  countries  revert  to  pre- 
war conditions  in  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  of 
capital  to  labor,  of  nation  to  nation,  or  of  man  to  man. 

"Swept  away  forever  are  the  hide-bound  traditions  which  in 
the  past  impeded  reforms  along  democratic  lines.  The  millions 
of  men  engaged  in  the  war  and  millions  more  at  home  will  never 
relinquish  their  hold  on  the  fundamentals  of  national  efficiency 
which  statesmen  have  put  forward  as  necessary  for  purposes 
of  war.  What  democracy  had  been  assured  was  impossible  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  prosecution  of  war.  What  the  nation 
has  found  to  be  practical  and  helpful  in  days  of  war  can  not 
be  set  aside  as  impossible  of  realization  in  days  of  peace. 

"On  this  continent  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
brought  into  closer  relations  as  belligerent  countries,  united  by 
a  common  resolve  to  defend  and  perpetuate  democratic  govern- 
ment and  democratic  thought,  The  future  is  opening  out  for 
Canada — a  future  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  Anglo-American  idea  in  this  new  world, 
and  with  the  future  relations  of  this  continent  to  the  new  Europe 
that  is  already  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  battle. 

"Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  closest  alliance,  may  yet 
play  a  great  part  in  the  building  up  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  de- 
mocracy on  this  continent — a  democracy  inspired  by  the  ideas  of 
justice  and  liberty  for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  in  Europe." 


AUSTRIA  FIGHTING   OFF  TEUTONIZATION 

A  PRETTY  QUARREL  seems  likely  to  develop  between 
Germany  and  Austria  over  the  determination  of  the 
young  Emperor  Karl  to  summonthe  Austrian  Parliament 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war  began..  The  German  papers  are 
furious  because  they  regard  this  step  as  likely  to  delay  the 
Teutonization  of  Austria,  which  has  been  actively 
going  on  during  the  past  three  years.  The  Am- 
sterdam correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle, 
commenting  on  the  tone  of  the  German  press, 
remarks: 

"Tho  the  majority  of  the  papers  in  Germany 
demand  the  postponement  of  German  domestic  re- 
form until  after  the  war,  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
criticize  severely  any  similar  disposition  in  Austria, 
That  is  because  the  promised  reforms  in  Austria 
were  for  strengthening  the  German  position  and 
language  in  that  country,  and  for  the  redivision  of 
Bohemia  into  constituencies  which  woidd  favor  the 
Germans  as  against  the  Czech's." 

The  details  of  this  complicated  political  situation 
are  succinctly  stated  by  the  London   Times,  which 

says: 

"From  the-  beginning  of  the  war  it  has  been  clear 
to  experienced  observers  that  the  policy  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  suicidal.  A  German  victory  could  only 
mean  their  permanent  enslavement  to  Berlin;  a  Ger- 
man defeat  must  mean,  at  least,  the  partial  dismem- 
berment of  their  realms. 

"Speculating    upon   victory,    the    Austrian    Ger- 
mans, guided    and  directed    by    Prussia,    laid    their 
plans  for  such  a  Germanization  of  Austria  as  would 
give  them — who  form   a   minority  of    some  9,000,000  souls  in 
an  Empire  of  30,000,000 — that  complete    mastery  of  the  Aus- 
trian state  for  which  they  have  always  striven  in  vain. 

"The  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  in  1907,  itself  the 
indirect  outcome  of  struggles  between  Austrian  Germans  and 
Slavs,  placed  the  Austrian  Germans  for  the  first  time  in  a 
definite  minority  in  Parliament.  Hence  their  plan,  worked  out 
with  the  help  of  Prussia,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Slav  majority 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any  convocation  of  the 
Reichsrath,  which  has  not  met  for  three  years." 

Such  was  the  position  when  the  Emperor  Karl  ascended  the 
throne;  since  then  the  domination  of  Potsdam,  says  The  Times, 
combined  with  the  moral  effect  of  the  Russian  revolution,  has 
driven  him  more  and  more  into  the  arms  of  his  Slav  subjects: 

"The  young  Emperor,  frightened  by  the  Russian  revolution, 
felt  the  impossibility  of  further  compression  of  his  Slav  sub- 
jects and  proposed  t'o  convene  the  Reichsrath  unmodified. 
The  disappointment  of  the  Austrian  Germans  is  keen,  as  is 
the  indignation  of  the  Pan-German  press,  which  proclaims 
that  the  '  new  policy '  means  the  end  of  the  dream  of  German 
predominance  in  Austria  and  of  the  great  project  of  a  Germanic 
Central  Europe. 

"Relations  between  the  Emperor  and  his  German  subjects 
are  certainly  strained  and  his  predicament  is  thoroughly  un- 
enviable. He  no  longer  controls  his  Army.  Between  him  and 
the  Czechs,  some  2,000  of  whom  have  been  hanged  during  the 
war,  the  breach  is  already  irreparable." 

The  German  papers  are  anything  but  pleased  at  the  prospect 
of  what  the  Austrian  Parliament,  with  its  non-German  majority, 
may  do,  especially  as  the  "Central  Europe"  scheme  might  be 
endangered.  The  Essen  Rheinisch  -  Westfalische  Zeitung,  the 
Krupp  organ,  writes: 

"Austria  stands  or  falls  with  her  Germans,  and  Germany  can 
not  be  indifferent  to  the  development  of  events  in  Austria  after 
the  war,  because  the  German  Empire  has  a  fundamental  interest 
in  the  future  shaping  of  the  Austrian  state. 

"Germanism  in  Austria  is  now  proceeding  toward  grave  and 
serious  days.  .  .  .  The  first  result  of  democracy  in  Austria  during 
the  world-war  is  bound  up  with  a  grave  danger  for  Germanism. 
We  fear  that  the  further  results  of  democracy,  not  only  in  Austria, 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  German  interests  in  the  world." 

The  Berlin  papers  are  by  no  means  pleased.     The  Tagliche 
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Rundschau  says  that  the  Austrian  Premier,  Count  Clam-Mar- 
tinitz,  himself  a  Czech,  "has  betrayed  the  Germans  of  Austria 
and  has  been  false  to  Austria's  faithful  ally,  Germany."  Count 
zu  Reventknv  remarks  in  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  that  "the 
Emperor  has  been  led  astray  by  bad  advice,"  while  the  Neueste 
Nachrichten  thinks  that  "the  new  policy  just  adopted  by  Austria, 
if  carried  out,  means  the  end  of  the  great  project  of  the  Germanic 
Central  Europe."  In  Austria  itself  the  step  was  unexpected. 
The  Vienna  Zeit  says  that ' '  members  of  the  Reichsrath  were  more 
surprized  than  any  one  else,"  and  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse 
expects  stormy  opposition  and  obstruction  from  the  German 
Nationalist  group  in  Parliament,  tho  both  papers  agree  with  the 
Innsbruck  Nachrichten  when  it  says,  "the  new  policy  means 
the  end  of  the  dream  of  German  preponderance  in  Austria." 


HINDENBURGITIS 

THE  DEMIGOD  FIELD-MARSHAL  has  given  his 
name  to  a  new  disease,  and  it  would  appear  from  the 
German  press  that  the  entire  nation  is  suffering  from  it. 
Hindenburgitis  is  a  mental  malady  consisting  in  the  fixt  idea 
that  the  great  Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  can  success- 
fully oppose  his  genius  to  a  superiority  in  men  and  munitions 
and  still  win.  How  badly  the  enemy  is  suffering  from  this 
disease  can  be  seen  when  we  find  the  Munchner  Neueste  Nach- 
richten describing  the  operations  on  the  Western  front  as: 

"the  beginning  of  the  decisive  fight  between  brainless  piling 
up  of  material  and  the  living  genius  who  inspires  his  tools  with 
his  will  and  employs  them  according  to  his  laws.  Doubtless 
it  is  possible  for  the  Entente,  by  increasing  its  material  expendi- 
ture, to  broaden  the  effect  of  its  attack  and  to  raise  to  a  still 
higher  pitch  the  horror  which  this  process  of  development  has 
given  to  the  modern  battle.  That  can  not  frighten  us.  We  have 
firm  confidence  in  our  supreme  leader — confidence  that  his  fine 
art  will  be  equal  to  the  most  difficult  situations  and  will  ruin 
the  plans  of  his  enemies." 


The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  indulges  in  lyrical  enthusiasm  when 
extolling  Hindenburg's  genius: 

"Hindenburg  Avas  able  to  order  retreats  which  had  the  char- 
acter of  victorious  marches,  and  now  he  is  able  to  order  the 
evacuation  of  our  Ancre  position,  thereby  yielding  a  step  in  space, 
but  in  reality  going  a  thousand  steps  forward  on  the  road  to 
victory.  Strategic  genius  can  demand  of  the  troops  things 
which  talent  does  not  dare  to  ask — things,  indeed,  which  simply 
can  not  be  successfully  accomplished  if  it  is  only  talent  that 
asks  them.  Strategic  genius  enjoys  confidence  where  there  is 
no  longer  understanding — precisely  there,  indeed,  because 
Avhere  we  understand  we  do  not  need  to  trust." 

Of  course  some  may  unfeelingly  think  the  real  reason  why  the 
German  papers  seek  to  infect  the  nation  with  Hindenburgitis  is 
that  the  more  discerning  minds  realize  that  he  and  they  are 
up  against  a  pretty  tough  proposition,  which  has  become  all  the 
tougher  since  America  took  a  hand  in  the  game.  For  example, 
Captain  von  Salzmann,  the  military  expert  of  the  Berlin  Vossische 
Zeitung,  admits  that  we  and  our  Allies  have  the  "mechanical 
superiority,"  what  we  lack  is  "intellect."  In  a  long  article 
in  his  journal,  which  the  Berliners  love  to  call  "Aunty  Voss" — ■ 
and  she  seems  to  be  justifying  the  affectionate  appellation — he 
first  comforts  his  readers  by  saying: 

"Let  nobody  be  deceived  by  the  events  of  the  day.  Let 
people  regard  everything  in  a  large  frame,  and  then  they  will 
not  lose  perspective  and  they  will  feel  no  occasion  for  fear. 
Hindenburg's  plans  are  unknown  to  us  just  as  they  are  unknown 
to  our  enemies.  He  holds  the  decisive  factor  in  his  hand,  and 
he  will  know  how  to  use  it  when  the  time  comes,  in  the  old  style 
of  Moltke.  As  is  well  known,  waiting  calls  for  strong  nerves. 
Our  Supreme  Commander  has  these  nerves,  as  Ave  knoAV,  and  in 
that  fact  Ave  can  place  our  blind  confidence." 

Passing  on  to  discuss  the  "mechanical  superioritj',"  he  Avrites: 

"The  English  spirit  of  organization  has  been  the  main  factor 
in  promoting  the  extraordinary  construction  of  the  system  of 
roads  behind  the  Anglo-French  front,  and  in  completing  the 
system  in  a  fashion  which  Ave  are  compelled  to  admire.  From 
the  reports  received  from  abroad  we  see  that  only  the  brilliantly 


THE  DOPE. 

German  Citizen — "  I  used  to  swallow  this  stuff  with  a   relish,   but 
somehow  it  doesn't  seem  to  go  down  quite  so  easily  now." 

— Punch  (London). 


/WE  ARE  \ 

-Victorious? 


gramophone." 
TWO    ST  TDIES    IN    DISILLUSIONMENT. 


THE  FETISH. 

Astonished  Enthusiast  (who  has  climbed  to  the  top  to  hammer  a 

His  head  is  empty,  except  for  the 
— Passing  Show  (London). 


nail    in   his   head)  —  "MeinGott! 
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constructed  system  of  roads,  canals,  and  especially  of  railways 
and  light  railways  has  made  possible  the  rapid  moving  about  of 
the  massos  of  artillery  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  attack. 
In  this  matter  our  enemies  are  in  a  certain  sense  superior  to  us, 
thanks  to  the  American  support  which  is  now  publicly  advertised 
by  Lloyd  George,  but  which  has  really  been  given  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  This  manner  of  warfare  lacks  all  that  is 
intellectual.     It   is   the   mechanical   solution   of   a   mechanical 


SWEEPING  THE  NORTH  SEA. 

Chorus  of  Gebman  Admirals— "  Still  no  sign  of  the  British  skulkers." 

— Punch  (London). 

question.  The  present  Anglo-French  attack  does  not  show  a 
single  new  factor.  It  is  always  the  same  old  picture — increased 
effectiveness  of  artillery,  mechanical  smashing  down,  of  the 
opponent,  and,  finally,  advance  into  the  lines  that  have  been 
flattened  out." 

He  ends  with  the  usual  paean  on  Hindenburg'and  the  sub- 
marine, but  in  doing  so  he  makes  admission  whose  import  he 
does  not  seem  to  perceive.  The  "material  superiority"  of  the 
Allies  is  admitted,  and  even  the  genius  of  Hindenburg  can  not 
keep  the  German  armies  from  retreat.  Therefore,  so  runs  his 
argument,  the  submarine  is  the  only  hope  of  the  war: 

"As  long  as  the  material  superiority  of  the  enemy  lasts, 
the  Hindenburg  strategy  of  voluntary  evacuation  is  the  only 
possibility  as  a  passive  reply.  In  view  of  all  this  can  any  living 
German  still  retain  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  justification 
of  our  submarine  warfare?  Who  will  have  the  moral  courage 
to  let  the  transport  of  material  from  America  to  Europe  proceed 
unpunished  and  unhindered?  Who  in  Germany  dares  to  take  ■ 
upon  himself  the  blood-guilt,  and  by  stoppage  of  work  in  the 
munition-factories  to  make  our  brothers  at  the  front  quite 
defenseless?  The  failure  of  the  people  at  home  would  be  the 
severest  strain  upon  the  nerves  of  our  soldiers  at  the  front- 
much  worse  than  one  hundred  days  of  drum-fire." 

Major  Moraht,  writing  in  the  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung 
is  furious  because  there  are  Germans  who  actually  refuse  to 
catch  the  prevailing  Hindenburgitis : 

'There  are,  alas,  in  Germany,  still  many  people  who  do  not 
yet  possess  absolute  confidence  in  our  gifted  chief  commanders. 
Even  tho  these  persons  have  no  decisive  weight  as  regards  the 
question  of  perseverance,  they  nevertheless,  by  their  small  self- 
confidence,  damage  the  German  Fatherland,  because  outsiders  pay 
attention  to  such  voices  and  interpret  them  in  their  own  way." 


THAT  ACTIVE   GERMAN   FLEET 

OUR  DESTROYERS  IN  EUROPE  taking  a  hand  in  the 
submarine  hunt  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  .spectacle 
for  the  enemy  to  contemplate,  yet  his  complacency, 
tho  ruffled,  is  undisturbed.  The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung  asks: 
"Will  the  American  fleet  enable  our  enemies  to  break  our  sub- 
marine blockade?  The  answer  is,  Most  certainly  not."  This 
Center  organ  then  proceeds  to  pour  scorn  on  the  report  that 
America  has  discovered  an  effective  antisubmarine  device, 
and  remarks:  The  submarine  cure  has  not  been  invented;  it 
can  not  be  invented,  because  there  is  none."  Even  the  prospect 
of  fighting  the  whole  American  Navy  does  not  disturb  its  equi- 
librium, for  it  considers: 

"All  in  all,  if  our  high-seas  fleet  faced  the  American  fleet  in 
open  battle  we  would  beat  them  very  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
But  this  is  unlikely,  because  before  that  is  possible  our  submarines, 
with  the  mailed  fist,  will  have  imposed  a  law  of  world-peace  on  the 
enemy  and  also  on  America." 

The  semiofficial  neighbor  of  the  Center  organ,  the  more 
weighty  Kolnische  Zeitung,  while  equally  scornful  of  the  Amer- 
ican fleet,  can  not  altogether  conceal  the  fact  that  the  British 
gibe,  that  "the  German  fleet  keeps  safe  in  the  Kiel  Canal," 
has  got  under  the  skin.  Captain  von  Kuhlwetter,  its  naval 
expert,  responds  with  a  tu  quoque  argument,  and  writes: 

"Over  in  Great  Britain  they  have  coined  the  phrase,  of  the 
fleet  that  'works  in  silence.'  With  the  best  will  in  the  world 
they  can  not  report  anything  about  their  fleet,  because  it  does 
nothing,  and  so  is  really  'silent,'  and  they  strive  perpetually  to 
soothe  public  dissatisfaction  at  the  inactivity  of  the  'Grand 
Fleet'  by  talking  of  mysterious  deeds  and  endeavoring  ever 
afresh  to  make  the  public  believe  that  this  'Grand  Fleet,'  the 
'greatest  which  the  world  ever  saw,'  has  accomplished  all  its 
tasks  in  brilliant  and  exemplary  fashion,  and  will  decide  the  war. 

"The  commander-in-chief  has  been  changed,  and  an  admiral 
who  is  equipped  with  the  halo  of  pushfulness  and  is  popular 
with  the  fleet  has  been  put  at  its  head,  in  order  to  make  the 
public  hope  that  the  fleet  is  unceasingly  searching  for  the  enemy 
and  burning  to  add  new  laurels  to  the  'laurels'  of  the  Skager- 
rack. The  credulous  are  supplied  ever  afresh  with  the  fairy- 
tale that  the  German  fleet  can  not  be  found  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  will  not  be  found  in  the  future  also,  unless  the  successes 
of  the  Allied  armies  make  its  base  untenable,  and  Hindenburg, 
in  overexcitement  or  despair,  forces  the  ships  to  the  battle  of 
desperation." 

Meanwhile,  the  "glorious  German  fleet"  is  sweeping  the 
North  Sea  in  this  fashion: 

"We  advance,  find  nothing  but  patrol-craft,  which  we  over- 
whelm and  destroy,  and  then  we  turn  back.  England  says 
'the  enemy  appeared  and  was  hunted  away';  but  she  admits 
the  loss  of  ships  in  the  process,  and  does  not  know  whether  she 
has  done  us  any  harm." 

If  the  German  fleet — or  most  of  it — is  in  the  Kiel  Canal, 
as  our  English  allies  say,  then  it  must  naturally  be  silent,  and 
silent  it  certainly  is,  tho  for  a  very  different  reason,  says  Captain 
von  Kuhlwetter: 

"We  are  silent  also  about  the  untiring  and  exacting  work  of 
our  high-seas  fleet,  which  supplies  the  indispensable  support 
for  everything  that  is  done  in  the  North  Sea.  But  for  the  high- 
seas  fleet,  enemy  forces  in  adequate  strength  could  at  any 
time  approach  so  near  to  our  gates  of  exit  that  these  gates 
could  be  locked  by  use  of  the  innumerable  resources  of  naval 
warfare.  But  for  the  high-seas  fleet,  England  could  really 
put  her  battle-fleet  out  of  commission,  and  employ  many  thou- 
sands of  useful  sailors  for  other  purposes  for  which  there  is  bitter 
need  of  them.  Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  year  after 
year,  the  high-seas  fleet  is  ready  to  nip  in  the  bud  every  at- 
tempt to  approach  our  gates  of  exit.  About  all  that  is  done 
to  keep  the  high-seas  fleet  ever  ready  for  battle  we  keep  silence. 
But  we  do  not  keep  silence  about  its  deeds,  when  at  last  the 
enemy,  for  whom  we  yearn,  comes  to  blows  with  us.  Then  there 
is  no  longer  reason  for  silence.  And  then  we  have  nothing  more 
to  conceal.  And  only  because  we  have  deeds  to  show  can  we 
keep  silence  about  much." 


SURGEONS   AS   SCULPTORS 


MAKING   OVER   THE    HUMAN   FACE   by   surgical 
operation  was  not  unknown  before  the  war,  but  since 
surgeons  have  come  to  know  the  maiming  caused  in 
shell-attacks  they  have  been  spurred  to  notable  effort  in  this 
branch  of  medical  science.    In  the  French  service  a  distinguished 
practitioner  is  Dr.  H.  Morestin,  whose  work  is  described  in  the 
Bibliotheque   Universelle  (Lausanne)  by  Mr.  Henri  de  Varigny. 
Because  he  had  made  a  specialty  of  face  restoration  for  many 
years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  we  are  told,  he  was 
installed  as  chief  of  this  department  of  surgery  in  the  region  of 
Paris.     It  is  admitted  that  perfect  face  restoration  can  not  be 
hoped  for,  because  even  in  the  most  favorable  cases  there  are 
tissues  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  over. 
The  problem  of  the  surgeon,  it  is  especially 
noted,  is  chiefly  esthetic,  so  that  he  is  not 
so  much  an  anatomist  as   an  artist  who 
endeavors  "  to  reconstruct  form  and  facade," 
for,  next  to  the  possession  of  an  intact  vis- 
age,  nothing  is   more   desirable   than  the 
appearance  of  one. 

In  this  rebuilding  of  faces  three  things  are 
essential :  the  outer  covering,  or  skin,  a  solid 
substratum  to  replace  any  missing  sections 
of  bone,  and  a  solid  "filler"  of  some  sort  to 
give  shape,  contour,  and  firmness.    The  first 
presents  no  difficulty — the  grafting  of  skin 
either  from  the  patient's  own  body  or  that 
of  a  friend  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter, 
long  practised  in  the  ease  of  extensive  burns. 
The  grafting  of  bone  is  a  field  in  which  the 
surgeon's  conquests  are  newer;  but  Carrel, 
Morestin,  and  others  have  frequently  ac- 
complished it  and  have  even  succeeded  in 
making  a  successful  graft  between  human 
and  animal  bones.     In  the  latter  case  it  is 
believed  that  the  alien  bone  serves  as  sup- 
port and  guide  to  the  human  periosteum, 
whioh  grows  and  extends  itself   along  the 
alien  bone,  finally  absorbing  it  and  substituting  for  it  the  hu- 
man bone  of  its  own  manufacture.      The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained, however,  when  the  section  of  bone  to  be  used  as  a  graft 
is  taken  from  another  portion  of  the  patient's  body,  for  which 
purpose  the  gristle  between  the  ribs  is  very  commonly  employed. 
We  read  then: 

"This  tissue  is  remarkably  effective  for  rebuilding  the  face 
and  can  be  readily  cut  and  adapted  with  extreme  precision  to 
the  place  for  which  it  is  destined.  .  .  .  The  cartilage  transplanted 
from  the  thorax  to  the  face  becomes  a  genuine  graft.  It  lives 
its  normal  life,  quickly  adapting  itself  to  its  new  conditions  of 
existence.  And  the  graft  is  always  successful,  which  can  not  be 
said  of  the  graft  of  bone.  Not  only  is  immediate  success  the  rule, 
but  it  is  durable.  The  grafted  cartilage  lives  indefinitely,  with- 
out being  absorbed  or  suffering  appreciable  shrinkage.  The 
importance  of  this  is  apparent.  The  practical  result  is  that  the 
transplanted  pieces  can  be  cut  to  exact  dimensions,  without  the 
fear  of  subsequent  reduction." 

This  is  the  process  when  the  graft  is  taken  from  the  patient. 
When  it  comes  from  another  person  there  may  be  shrinkage  in 
the  course  of  time.  Hence  it  is  desirable  whenever  possible 
that  the  patient  should  furnish  his  own  graft. 

The  third  element  requisite  in  this  human  repair-work  is  the 
filler,  or  cushion,  needed  to  round  out  the  facial  contours.    This 


is  composed  of  adipose  tissue.  Having  all  the  materials  needed 
for  his  work  of  plastic  art  in  the  very  person  of  his  subject,  the 
surgeon-sculptor  proceeds  to  make  use  of  them  by  methods  in- 
volving a  very  delicate  and  skilled  technique  whose  details  must 
be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  individual  case.  Progress 
is  slow,  since  usually  there  is  not  a  single  operation,  but  a  series, 
each  of  which  must  be  carefully  completed  before  the  next  can 
be  undertaken.  The  care  and  patience  required  in  some  cases 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nose  are  evidenced  in  the  history  of  an 
operation  begun  at  the  close  of  1914  which  was  not  finished 
until  May,  1916.  The  result  was  favorable  and  the  surgeon 
was  particularly  pleased  by  the  changed  spirit  of  the  patient, 
as  his  appearance  was  gradually  trans- 
formed, and  our  informant  quotes  Dr. 
Morestin  as  saying: 

"The  subject  has  a  nose.  The  restored 
organ  looks  enough  like  a  nose  not  to  attract 
attention.  It  is  symmetrical,  regular,  and 
its  possessor  is  perfectly  content.  And  it 
is  suitable  here  to  emphasize  the  profound 
psychological  change  undergone  by  the 
wounded  man.  At  first  somber,  taciturn, 
melancholy,  and  discouraged,  he  has  be- 
come, as  his  nose  improved,  gay,  active, 
animated,  and  happy." 


A  RESTORED  FACE. 

This  man's  nose  was  crushed  and  his 
jaw  was  fractured.  His  nose  was  re- 
placed by  the  skilful  surgery  of  Dr. 
Richard  Derby,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  son- 
in-law.  An  equally  skilful  dentist  then 
repaired  his  teeth. 


COLDS   AND  SIDEWALKS 
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afternoon's  walk." 


VHAT  A  CLOSE  RELATIONSHIP 

exists  between  sidewalks  and  grippe 
epidemics  is  asserted  in  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  May)  by  Martin 
Nevins.  Grip  and  colds,  says  Mr.  Nevins. 
are  germ  diseases.  Germs  are  floating 
about  us  in  the  air.  We  breathe  them  in  by 
the  thousand.  "But  they  are  cowardly  fel- 
lows— once  they  get  inside  a  healthy  body, 
they  retreat  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
Turkish  rout  in  Mesopotamia  look  like  an 
He  goes  on: 


"It  is  only  when  one  thing  or  another  disturbs  our  health 
equilibrium  that  the  'bugs'  manage  to  gain  a  foothold  in  our 
system.  It  may  be  injudicious  eating,  it  may  be  lack  of  fresh 
air,  but  most  frequently  it  is  some  kind  of  exposure — getting 
the  feet  wet— that  lays  the  fortress  open  to  them. 

"  It  is  not  at  all  hard  to  get  your  feet  wet.  And  that  is  where 
the  sidewalk  comes  in.  The  ordinary  sidewalk  is  a  right-hand 
assistant  when  you  want  a  cold  foot-bath.  It  is  built  flat 
without  any  slope  to  drain  it. 

"Now  if  a  snow-storm  comes,  everybody  shovels  the  snow 
up  in  huge  piles  on  either  side  of  the  walk.  Then  the  sun  comes 
out,  the  snow  melts,  runs  down  on  to  the  sidewalks,  and  people 
are  obliged  to  slop  through  it. 

"The  condition  is  aggravated  if  there  occurs  a  natural  de- 
pression in  the  sidewalk.  The  water  runs  into  it  and  stands  until 
it  is  dried  or  is  frozen.  The  natural  result  is  a  harvest  of  grippe 
epidemics,  and  any  number  of  colds,  bronchitis,  and  other  lung 
troubles.  And  tuberculosis,  too — this  disease  can  often  be  traced 
to  sidewalks,  since  it  usually  starts  with  some  simple  lung 
affliction. 

"Now  the  question  is,  How  can  we  remedy  this  condition? 
There  is  just  one  way.  We  must  stop  building  flat  sidewalks  and 
make  them  convex  instead,  so  they  will  drain  easily,  and  elevate 
them  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  Road-builders 
have  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  can  not  successfully  build  sidewalks  jn  the  same  way?  " 


E 


BRUSHLESS   VARNISHING 

AKGE  PIECES  intended  to  form  parts  of  heavy 
furniture,  such  as  pianos  or  of  automobiles,  are  tio* 
expeditiously  covered  with  varnish  by  dipping  them  in 
a  lank  instead  of  by  the  older  and  vastlj  more  laborious  process 
of  using  a  brush.  The  thickness  of  the  coating  is  controlled 
very  exactly  by  regulating  the  time  of  immersion;  and  the 
distribution  of  the  varnish  is  more  thorough  and  more  even 
than  could  be  effected  in  any  other  way.  The  painting  of 
large  surfaces  is  now  largely  done  by  spraying  with  an  "air- 
brush," but  this  would  seem  to  be  an  even  more  effective  method 
where  it  is  possible  to  employ  it.  Says  A.  H.  Kolbe,  writing 
in  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago): 

"This  now  style  of  varnishing  is  jn  vogue  in  a  number  of 
automobile-manufactories  and  in  but  one  or  two  piano-  or 
cabinet-plants,  and  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  latter  in- 
dustry with  complete  success. 
"The  advantages  of  this 
process  are  due  to  the  quality 
of  the  work  and  to  the  great 
saving  of  time — one  man  can 
do  the  work  of  about  five  or 
ten  working  by  hand. 

"By  means  of  some  hy- 
draulic    immersion    system 
this  method  can  be  and  has 
been  applied  to  pianos,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  insures 
an  absolutely  even  distribu- 
tion of  varnish,  no  part  of 
the    piano-case   being    neg- 
lected.    The  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  steel  tank  for  the 
varnish,  with  an  adjustable 
cover  which  can  be  raised  or 
locked  when  the  apparatus  is 
not  in  use,  a  hydraulic  lift 
for  raising  the  work  slowly 
out  of  the  varnish,  a  small 
horse-power  pump,  operated 
either  by  steam-pressure  or 
comprest  air. 

The  principal  investment 
for  the  piano-manufacturer 
lies  in  the  carriers  or  racks 
for  holding  the  separate 
pieces  to  be  dipt,  and  these 
carriers  may  be  adjusted  so 

as  to  save  the  labor  of  handling.  Carriers  holding  sides 
require  some  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes'  immersion-  the 
length  of  the  immersion  determines  the  heaviness  of  the  coat 
It  is  desirable  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  carriers  to  hold 
all  the  work  until  the  varnish  is  sufficiently  dry  for  rubbing,  and 
these  are  sometimes  made  by  the  staffs  of  factories  at  low  cost 
It  is  stated  also  that  very  little  additional  varnish  is  required 
by  this  method.  ' 

"Thus,  by  this  process,  with  carriers  containing  six  complete 
pianos  the  factory  is  enabled  to  turn  out  one  hundred  and  eight 
pianos  with  one  coating  during  a  nine-hour  working-day  while 
smaller  or  larger  arrangements  can  be  made,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  output.  This  same  means  can  be  applied  for  use  in 
the  cabinet-factory  and  where  large-sized  veneers  are  frequently 

"It  affords  an  opportunity  on  the  part  of  those  prepared 
to  lay  down  the  necessary  plant— apparently  no  verv  serious 
matter— of  getting  the  varnishing  done  in  a  wholesale  and 
rapid  way  hitherto  impossible,  and  of  effecting  an  appreciable 
saving  m  cost.  Once  the  carriers  have  been  obtained  and  the 
speed  ot  the  raising  and  lowering  apparatus  has  been  set— this 
of  course,  varies  with  the  kind  of  work— the  operation  becomes 
mechanical;  the  manipulation  of  the  carriers  in  and  out  of  the 
tank  takes  up  only  a  part  of  the  attention  of  the  man  in  charge 
who  is  free  to  superintend  or  to  assist  in  the  fixing  of  the  parts 
on  the  irarnes  preparatory  to  their  being  dipt, 

"As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  pianoforte-cases  are 
UaI  on  the  carrier  in  as  compact  a  manner  as  possible-    this 
perhaps  is  the  most  exacting  part  of  the  process,  the  dipping  of 
the  whole  into  the  varnish-tank  being  a  simple  matter  " 
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THE    SCRAP-HEAPS    OF   SCIENCE 

HE   SCRAP-HEAP   is  an   institution   that   should   be 
contemplated  not  with  grief  nor  with  -despair,  but  with 
satisfaction  and  hope.     Containing  some  things,  doubt- 
less,  that  were  never  of  any  use,  it  consists  chiefly  of  useful 
I  hings  t  hat  have  done  their  part  and  have  made  place  for  some- 
thing hotter.     This  is  true  also  of  the  limbo  to  which  discarded 
scientific  theories  have  been  relegated.     Science  is  not  "bank- 
rupt," as  Brunei iere,  the  French  critic,  asserted  some  years  ago; 
bul   like  a  sensible  worker  she  does  not  hesitate  to  cast  aside 
an    outworn   theory   when   the   progress   of   human  knowledge 
enables  her  to  replace  it  with  a  better.     The  only  fault  with 
which  she  can  be  charged  is  that  possibly  the  examination  of 
theories  with  a  view  to  "scrapping"  them  does  not  always  go 
forward  with  t  astern  and  efficiency.     In  a  presidential  address 

on  "The  Making  of  Scien- 
tific    Theories,"     by     Prof. 
William  It.    Hobbs,   of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  be- 
fore the  Michigan  Academy 
of  Science,  and   printed    in 
Science  (New  York,  May  11), 
we  are  told  that  many  opin- 
ions  currently  believed  to  be  i 
firmly   established    have    in  . 
fact    been    superseded,    tho 
they  still  hold  sway  in  the 
text-books.      According     to 
Professor   Hobbs,   some   in- 
stances  are   Mallet's  "cen- 
trum    theory"     of     earth- 
quakes, Helmholtz's  limit  of 
atmospheric  height,  now  far 
exceeded  in  actual  measure- 
ment, the  supposed  tempera- 
ture of  the  earth's  center,  as 
given  in  round  numbers  in 
reputable   treatises,  Ferrel's 
theory  of  atmospheric  whirls 
at  the  poles,  looked  for  in 
vain     by     polar     explorers, 
and  even    so    fundamental 
a  conception    as    Laplace's 
nebula  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  universe.     Concludes  Pro- 
fessor Hobbs: 

"If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavor,  I  have  shown  that 
scientific  theories  as  they  are  constructed  even  to-day  with  the 
aid  of  all  modern  equipment  and  inheritance  may  contain  fatal 
elements  of  weakness  tho  they  be  promulgated  by  scientific 
men  of  the  highest  rank  and  attainments.  Fortunately  the 
student  of  science  to-day  enjoys  an  independence  which  was 
never  vouchsafed  him  in  the  past,  when  the  learner  was  by  the 
conditions  under  which  he  studied,  an  advocate  of  the  doctrines 
ot  his  master. 

"There  are  to-day  no  dictators  in  science  such  as  were 
Werner  m  Germany,  de  Beaumont  in  France,  Murchison  in 
England,  or  Agassiz,  the  'pope  of  American  science.'  For 
what  he  accepts  and  teaches  the  student  of  science  is  to-day 
responsible,  and  it  devolves  upon  him  not  merely  to  examine 
each  theory  as  regards  its  inherent  plausibility  and  the  degree 
to  which  it  has  been  confirmed,  but  to  inquire  also  into  the  human 
and  other  factors  which  have  entered  into  it  or  which  have 
accounted  for  its  acceptance  into  the  bodv  of  doctrine  of 
science 

"My  appeal  is  for  an  individual  study  of  those  theories  of 
science  with  which  each  worker  is  concerned,  and  for  an  early 
decision  upon  their  availability  whenever  a  judgment  is  war- 
ranted. Accepted,  if  necessary,  as  working  hypotheses  to  be 
rigidly  tested  by  observation  and  experiment,  the  new  ideas 
are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  those  theories  which  have  been 
found  wanting  under  the  tests  either  of  experiment  or  of  searching 
observation." 


Coui'tcsy  of  "  Xlie  Hardwood  Record,'"  Chicago. 

VARNISHING  PIANO-CASES  BY   IMMERSION. 
"The  thickness  of  the  coating  is  controlled  very  exactly  by  regulating  the 
time  of  immersion,  and  the  distribution  of  the  varnish  is  more  thorough 
and  more  even  than  could  be  effected  in  any  other  way  " 
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SECTION  OF  THE  ROVE  TUNNEL. 

An  Important  part  of  the  Marseilles-Rhone  Canal.    The  benches,  BB, 
carry  the  tracks  for  the  locomotives  which  haul  the  barges. 


PREPARING   FOR   PEACE   IN   FRANCE 

NOT   ALL   THE    DIGGING   in    France   has   been   for 
building  trenches.    While  the  most  tremendous  fighting 
in  the  world's  history  has  been  going  on  not  many 
miles   away,    one   of    the   greatest    peaceful   engineering   enter- 
prises of  modern  times  has  been   Hearing  its  completion— the 
Marseilles-Rhone  Canal,  intend- 
ed   to   complete,  with  its  tribu- 
tary streams,  a  waterway  about 
350  miles  in  length,  navigable  by 
heavy  freight-barges.     Begun  in 
1903,  this  canal  is  to   be    com- 
pleted in   1919 — after    the    war. 
one  would  be  tempted  to  say  if 
the  same  phrase  had  not  already 
been  applied   to   the  year  1917. 
At  any-rate,  work  on. the  canal 
goes  steadily  forward  with  that  of 
pushing  the  invaders  back,  to  the 
boundary,   and   its   constructors 
are  doing  work  for  France  that 
will    doubtless    be    in    evidence 
long   after   the    trenches    on  the 
Western  front  are  filled  up  and 
plowed   over.      Says   the   Avriter 

of  an  article  describing  this  great  work  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement  (New  York,  May  12): 

"Marseilles,  the  'gateway  of  the  Orient,'  is  the  logical  link  of 
commercial  connection   between  the  overseas  products  which 
crowd  her  wharves  and  those  of  the  busy  manufacturing  centers 
of  western  and  northern  Europe  accessible   to   the  navigable 
Rhone.     But  tho  river  and  city  are  comparatively  near  each 
other  as  the  crow  flies,  they  are  separated  by  natural  obstacles 
which  have  hitherto  proved  insuperable:    on  the  one  hand,  the 
treacherous    wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf 
of    Lyons,    with 
its    dangerous 
depths,  its  inhos- 
pitable     shores, 
and   the   violent 
winds     which, 
rushing    down 
from  the  Ce- 
vennes  Moun- 
tains,   whip    its 
waves  to  sudden 
fury ;  on  the  other, 
the  various  diffi- 
culties which  the 
conformation    of 
the  land  opposes 
to  traffic,  includ- 
ing the  Crau  des- 
ert,    the     Berre 
lake,   and    the 
mountainous 
projection     of 
l'Etoile,  running 
west  to  east  from 
the  Gulf  of  Fos 
to  l'Huveaune. 

"Tho  the  pub- 
lic utility  of  a 
waterway  which 
could  overcome 
these  obstacles 
has  been  clearly 
perceived  for 
something  like  a 

century,  the  decree  under  which  the  present  canal  was  begun 
was  not  finally  signed  until  December  22,  1903,  the  great  railway 
expansion  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  being  one  of 
the  factors  in  the  delay.  The  work  is  expected  to  be  con- 
eluded  in  1919  and  to   cover  a  total  length  of    82  kilometers, 


or  50  miles,  between  its  extreme  points,  Marseilles  basin  of  the 
Madrague  and  the  'Bras-Mort'  of  Aries. 

"The  early  promoters  of  the  canal  projected  no  fewer  than 
twenty-four  locks,  but  as  it  is  nowr  being  built  it  has  none,  being 
at  sea-level  throughout  its  course 

"Important  structures  connected  with  the  canal  are  the 
cut  of  the  Ulede.  that  of  Gignac,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter 


long  and   100  feet  deep 


THE   NEARLY   COMPLETED   CANAL   FROM   THE    RHONE   TO   MARSEILLES. 

It  will  make,  with  its  tributaries,  a  waterway  350  miles  long,  navigable  by  heavy  barges.     Smaller  boats  can 
go  by  connecting  canals  and  rivers  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  English  Channel. 


and  the  Rove  tunnel,  the  most 
important  work  connected  with 
the   future    waterway.      This   is 
said  by  Laroussr  Rfen&uel  (Paris), 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
details  in  this  article,  to  be  not 
only    the    longest   work    of   this 
kind  ever  executed  upon  French 
soil,  but  to  be  wider  than  any 
other  in  the  world,  71.5  feet.  .  .  . 
From  the  bottom  of  the  canal  to 
the    top   of    the    vault  is  nearly 
50   feet,  which   gives    a    section 
equal  to  six    times    that   of    an 
ordinary     double-track    railroad 
tunnel.     The    debris    to    be    ex- 
— tracted    amounts    to"  .  .  r  twice 
as  much  as  that  of  the  double 
tunnel    of     the     Simplon    Pass, 
which   still   holds    the  record  of 
being  the  longest  in   the  world. 
.  Three  years  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  finish  the  Rove  tunnel. 
"Owing     to     the    '.unforeseen 
difficulties  created  by  the  war,  the  expense  of  the  undertaking 
wall  much  exceed  the  estimated  figures.     The  estimated  expense 
of  about  $18,280,000,  of  which  the  Rove  tunnel  claimed  $11,- 
120,000,  is  expected  now  to  exceed  $20,000,000. 

"This  expense  is  distributed  among  the  Government,  the 
Department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone,  and  the  City  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Marseilles.  The  benefits  expected  from  this 
vast  expenditure  are  manifold.  First,  the  prevention  drainage 
to  the  low  land  adjacent  to  the  canal;  secondly,  the  continuity 
of   communication   between    the    great    seaport    of    Marseilles 

and  the  ports  of 
the  Rhone.  But 
there  is  another 
advantage  which 
looms  large  in 
these  days  of 
conflict.  This 
will  be  best  un- 
derstood by  a 
glance  at  the  ac- 
companying map 
of  the  region. 

"The  fine  in- 
terior body  of 
water  known  as 
the  Lake  or  Pond 
of  Berre,  .  .  . 
with  a  shore-line 
of  nearly  50 miles, 
forms,  together 
with  the  similar 
body,  Lake  Ca- 
ronte,  an  im- 
mense natural 
basin  capable  of 
holding  the  mili- 
tary and  com- 
mercial fleets  of 
France  secure 
from  all  hostile 
attacks.  .  .  .  In- 
dustrial estab- 
lishments of  all 
kinds  have,  in 
fact,  sprung  up 
on  the  shores  of 
the  Berre  Lake  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Obviously,  as  soon 
as  the  great  canal  is  finished  they  will  have  the  advantages  of 
cheap  freight-rates  to  the  great  seaport,  and  thence  to  the  Medi- 
terranean with  its  facilities  for  reaching  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
"This  canal,  indeed,  prolonged  by  the  Rhone  and  then  by  the 
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Saone,  completes  a  continuous  waterway  of  350  miles'  length 
navigable  by  barges  capable  of  carrying  GOO  tons  of  freight. 
Smaller  boats  will  extend  this  freight  route  bv  means  of  the 
Saone  Canal  and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine  even  to  Havre 

^  imn  ^  ^tre,me  north  of  France-  Tm,s-  »ay  enthusiasts, 
in  1919  the  North  Sea  and  the  English  Channel  will  be  united 
with  the  Mediterranean  by  an  unbroken  aquatic  ribbon,  and 
•' '■•■"'«''■  U|N  "-affirm  her  claim  l<,  being  a  natural  roadway  be- 
,;w<>,'»  ,ll(!  nations.  If  this  dream  he  Ion  iridescent  ,!  ear,  not  be 
doubted  at  least  that  the  great  canal  will  immensely  stimulate 
\  o™  °f  merchandi^  in  Marseilles,  which  had  grown  from 
4,372,000  tons  in  1870  to  more  than  21,090,000  tons  in  1913  " 


t  Treatment  by  this  method  seems  to  bring  about  noteworthy 
improvement;  for  example,  a  man  of  fifty-five  years  (an  un- 
favorable age)  could  not  read,  before  the  treatment,  Further 
off  than  a  foot.  After  it  he  could  read  the  same  characters 
sixty-four  inches  distant.  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of 
tins  treatment,  it  is  worth  looking  into." 


EYE-SQUEEZING  FOR  THE  NEAR-SIGHTED 

A  METHOD  OF  CURING  NEAR-SIGHTEDNESS  by- 
exerting  pressure  on  the  eyeball  is  reported  by  a  con- 
tributor to  La  Nature   (Paris,  March  31),  as  having 
been  successfully  employed  in  France.     We  are  reminded  at 
the  outset  that  near-sightedness  is  due  to  lengthening  of  the  eye- 


APPARATUS  FOR  CURING  NEAR-SIGHTED  EYES  BY  PRESSURE. 


ball  in  the  line  of  sight,  resulting  in  a  displacement  of  the  image, 
so  that  it  forms  in  front  of  the  retina  instead  of  directly  upon 
it.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"Near-sightedness,  in  other  words,  is  caused  by  too  long  an 
eye;  this  idea  must  be  kept  in  the  mind  to  understand  the 
various  modes  of  treatment. 

"These  are  of  two  kinds: 

aI^I  ^f '   WWCJ  ,is   that   usuaUy   employed,   corrects   the 
defect  by  the  use  of  lenses.     A  biconcave  lens  placed  in  front 
of  the  eye  throws  the  image  back,  and,  if  properly  adjusted 
focuses  the  rays  on  the  retina  itself.  ' 

"The  second  kind,  which  are  curative  treatments,  are  of  un- 
equal value,  and  are  therefore  usually  confined  to  serious  cases. 
Thus  certain  of  the  motor  muscles  of  the  eyeball  are  sometimes 
cut  to  control  the  compression.  Or  the  crystalline  lens  may  be 
removed.  These  operations  are  only  exceptionally  performed. 
Quite  a  different  thing  is  the  process  that  may  be  called 
treatment  by  eye-gymnastics,'  and  which  we  owe  at  the  outset 
to  Professor  Hirsehmann. 

"The  eye  being  too  long,  it  must  be  shortened,  and  to  this 
end  a  continuous  or  discontinuous  pressure  is  exerted  on  the 
eyeball  so  as  to  restore  to  the  outer  membrane,  the  sclerotic, 
all  its  indispensable  lateral  elasticity,  and  enable  it  to  recover 
its  resistance  to  the  muscular  pressure  exerted  by  the  neighbor- 
ing muscles      This  is  accomplished  by  a  device  shown  to  the 

a  ^7  Medlcme>  on  January  16  last,  by  Messrs.  Bacchi 
ana  u  Ansan. 

"The  apparatus  has  the  general  shape  of  a  pair  of  spectacles 
m  which  the  glasses  have  been- replaced  by  tampons  whose 
pressure  is  regulable,  a  pad  exerting  counter-pressure  against 
the  nose.  The  operation  is  performed  in  a  dark  room  by  periods 
ot  pressure  of  one  to  two  seconds  with  rests  of  equal  length,  for 

mI^TT-     Th6  SittingS  are  reP^ted  as  often  as  necessarv. 
More  of  them  are  required  with  the  older  patients. 


DRAFT   THE   DRAFT-ANIMALS 

TO  EXTEND  CONSCRIPTION  to  city  horses  is  ad- 
vocated by  a  writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  May  2).  Draft-animals,  he  says,  are  needed 
at  present  far  more  on  the  farms  than  they  are  in  the  towns 
and  should  be  sent  where  they  are  most  useful.  Coupling 
this  form  of  animal  conscription  with  the  extension  of  West- 
ern methods  of  gang-plowing,  and  the  use  of  the  "jerk-line," 
with  which  one  man  may  drive  a  number  of  horses  at  once, 
would  result  in  greatly  cheapening  agricultural  production! 
He  writes: 

"America  has  shipped  to  Europe  several  hundred  thousand 
horses  and  mules  since  the  war  began,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
many  small  farmers,  particularly  in  Southern  States,  are  short 
of  live  stock  needed  on  the  plows  and  harrows.  The  editor  in  a 
recent  Southern  trip,  saw  more  single  mules  than  spans  of  mules 
at  work  plowing.  It  has  always  been  a  fact  that  the  small 
Southern  farmer  has  had  too  few  mules,  and  now  this  condition 
is  even  worse  than  it  was  before  the  world-war. 

"In  this  connection  it  may  be  weU  to  contrast  practise  in  the 
far  West  with  that  in  the  East  and  South.  In  California  for 
example,  one  rarely  sees  fewer  than  a  'four-up  team'  of  mules 
on  a  plow,  and  usually  the  number  is  six  mules  to  a  plow  The 
plow  is  a  gang-plow  that  cuts  three  or  more  furrows,  and  one 
man  controls  both  the  mules  and  the  plow.  In  this  way  altho 
wages  are  twice  as  high  in  California  as  in  Alabama,  for  example 
plowing  costs  considerably  less  per  acre  in  California  than  in 
Alabama. 

"When  one  considers  the  simplicity  of  gang-plowing  with  six 
mules,  and  the  fact  that  one  man  thus  does  the  work  of  three 
men  driving  separate  teams, .  is  it  not  astonishing  that  the 
California  method  of  plowing  is  not  used  almost  universally? 
The  editor  has  put  this  question  to  many  Easterners,  and  the 
almost  invariable  excuse  has  been  that  the  small  size  of  Eastern 
farms  does  not  make  it  economic  for  a  farmer  to  own  six  head 
of  mules  or  horses.  Quite  so,  but  there  are  innumerable  small 
farms  in  California  where  no  mules  at  aU  are  owned  by  the 
farmer,  yet  where  all  plowing  is  done  with  rented  mules  in  six-up 
teams.  In  other  cases  the  plowing  is  done  by  contract,  the 
contractor  moving  from  farm  to  farm. 

"Secretary  Lane  has  made  the  suggestion  that  several  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  reclaimed  land  in  the  West  be  farmed 
by  large  gangs  of  men  who  can  be  shifted  from  ranch  to  ranch 
Thus  the  work  would  be  done  on  a  large  and  economic  scale. 
Excellent  as  this  plan  is,  we  believe  that  our  suggested  use  of 
city  horses  on  farms,  coupled  with  the  introduction  of  Western 
methods  of  gang-plowing,  would  have  a  vastly  greater  effect 
than  any  other  single  plan  yet  suggested.  The  horses  could 
be  rented  to  farmers  at  $25  to  $40  a  month  per  span,  and  their 
owners  would  thus  receive  a  compensation  that  would  be  a  good 
income  on  the  investment.  The  railways  would  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  transporting  more  than  a  ton  of  feed  per  team 
per  month." 

EVADING  PROHIBITION— With  reference  to  a  recent 
article  quoted  in  these  columns  about  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
medicines  in  "dry"  territory,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lyons,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  writes  us  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  apple  cider  and  so-called  apple- 
base  cider,  containing  as  much  alcohol  by  volume  as  from  5  per 
cent,  to  12  per  cent.,  are  being  sold  in  every  dry  county  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  as  well  as  nearly  every  dry  State  in  the  Union. 
For  some  unknown  reason,  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  tax  apple  cider  containing  alcohol,  and  even  permits  an 
apple-base  cider  to  be  made  where  it  can  be  shown  the  base  is 
made  of  apple;  and  many  of  the  wholesalers  dealing  in  this 
class  of  goods  fortify  or  increase  the  volume  of  alcohol  by  addi- 
tion of  cane-sugar.  This  is  shipped  in  kegs  and  barrels  all  over 
the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  laws   of   the 
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several  States,  and  why  Uncle  Sam  does  not  levy  a  tax  on  the 
sale  of  these  goods,  when  they  contain  more  alcohol  than  most 
of  the  wine  being  sold,  is  a  mystery  which  is  yet  to  be  solved." 


BEES   AS   FIREMEN 

HOW   A   COLONY   OF  BEES  kept  a  fire   that  badly 
scorched  their    hive  from  destroying  the  contents  is 
told  by  a  writer  in  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  quoted  in 
The  Guide  to  Nature  (Sound  Beach,  Conn.,  May).     According 
to  the  writer,  the  work  of  preservation  accomplished  by  the  bees 
was  done  by  stationing   them- 
selves in   the   entrance   to  the 
hive  and  creating  a  current  of 
air  by  the  action  of  their  wings. 
This  act  of  "ventilation"  is  one 
that  bees  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  perform,  but  the  task 
of  carrying  it  on  so  vigorously 
as  to  keep  the  hive  cool  in  the 
midst  of  a  fire  must  have  re- 
quired   heroic    exertion.      The 
"busy  bee,"  in  fact,  must  have 
been   even  busier   than    usual, 
and  his  hive  a  veritable  "hive 
of  industry."    It  is  well  that  we 
have   these    two    authoritative 
nature-observers    to    vouch   for 
the    story.       Says     the    paper 
named  above: 

"The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
all  the  woodwork  under  the 
metal  cover  was  burned  away, 
even  the  front  rail.  A  piece  of 
it  is  shown  where  it  dropt  down 
at  the  entrance.  The  fire  not 
only  burned  deep  on  the  side, 
but  actually  burned  a  hole 
through  the  center.  The  comb 
next  to  it  was  melted  down,  as 

will  be  seen  by  the  black  stain  where  the  wax  ran  on  to  the  side 
board  of  the  hive-stand.  Not  only  was  the  wood  burned  out 
from  under  the  tin  roof,  but  the  top  bars  of  the  brood-frames 
were  charred  half-way  down.  That  a  colony  could  survive 
under  such  conditions  is  unbelievable. 

"Any  one  would  suppose  that  they  would  have  been 
driven  out  of  the  hive,  and  that  all  the  combs  would  have 
melted  down,  and  that  the  wax  would  have  ignited,  leaving 
nothing  but  a  pile  of  ashes.  But,  remarkable  to  relate,  at  the 
time  the  photograph  was  taken  there  was  a  nice  colony  of 
bees,  and  all  the  combs  were  intact  except  the  one  next  to  the 
hive,  which  had  been  melted  down. 

"These  bees,  as  soon  as  the  hive  became  scorching  hot,  must 
have  gone  into  the  business  of  ventilating  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  flames  of  Hades  were  after  them.  The  men  who  fought 
heroically  to  keep  down  the  big  lumber  fire  could  not  have 
worked  harder,  and  every  bee  must  have  gone  into  the  business 
of  fanning,  blowing  a  current  of  cold  air  into  the  hive  and  the 
warm  air  out.    1 1  surely  was  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

"We  have  heard  of  instances  where  colonies  left  out  in  the 
hot  sun  have  had  their  combs  melted  down;  but  evidently 
they  had  a  restricted  entrance,  or  too  many  bees  in  the  fields, 
to  keep  up  the  necessary  ventilation. 

"Why  the  hive  here  shown  did  not  burn  up  entirely  will 
remain  an  unsolved  mystery,  unless  we  admit  that  a  good 
colony  can  do  more  in  ventilating  than  we  usually  give  it  credit 
for.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  some  firemen,  seeing 
the  plight  of  the  hive,  dashed  a  pail  of  water  on  it  and  thus 
saved  for  us  a  relic  that  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  showing  the 
power  of  bees  to  keep  down  the  internal  temperature  of  the 
colony,  even  fcho  the  outside  of  the  hive  was  afire.  ^  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  entrance  is  seven-eighths  by  the  width  of  the 
hive,  and  that  would  afford  ample  ventilation.  If  it  had  been 
contracted  down  to  the  usual  space,  in  all  probability  the 
combs  would  have  melted  down  and  the  bees  been  destroyed." 


THE   PLACE  OF   DEATH   IN    EVOLUTION 

A  SINGLE  ORGANISM,  can  grow  and  develop  only  up 
to  a  certain  point,  limited  by  its  degree  of  specializa- 
tion. That  f  urther  progress  may  be  made,  the  individual 
life  must  cease  and  give  place  to  a  successor.  This,  we  are 
told  by  F.  H.  Pike,  of  the  department  of  physiology  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  writing  in  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington,  May),  is  the  role  played  by  death  in  evolution. 
Death  itself,  from  this  point  of  view,  is  an  adaptation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  species.     Dr.  Pike  shows,  in  various  ways,  how 


'  The  Guide  to  Nature,"  Sound  Beach,  Connecticut. 
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THE    BEES    KEPT    THE   INSIDE  OF  THIS  HALF-BURNED   HIVE   COMPARATIVELY  COOL. 


the  greater  efficiency  of  the  human  organism  has  uniformly 
tended  to  limit  that  organism's  period  of  existence.  He  goes  on 
to  say: 

"It  is  man's  nervous  system  which  has  raised  him  above  the 
animals,  and  on  which  his  progress  for  the  future  depends. 
Limitation  of  change  in  this  system  probably,  means  a  limitation 
of  personal  achievement,  and  would  mean  a  limitation  of  the 
achievement  of  the  race  if  no  progressive  change  through  the 
production' of  new  individuals  were  to  occur.  Changes  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  for  purposes  of  organic  evolution  can  occur 
only  through  the  cumulative  effects,  persisting  through  many 
generations,  of  the  small  changes,  always  toward  something 
better  if  the  race  of  the  species  is  to  endure  and  take  its  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  organic  life,  appearing  in  each  successive 
generation  of  new  individuals.  The  immortality  of  all  individu- 
als who  have  ever  appeared  upon  the  earth  would  have  resulted 
in  an  insufferable  congestion  and  a  ferocity  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  would  transcend  anything  we  now  know. 
Ferocity  does  not  seem  to  be  now,  nor  to  have  been  in  the  past, 
the  sole  object  of  evolution 

"The  restriction  of  cell-division  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  regulation  of  body  form.  .  .  .  The  restriction  of  cell- 
growth  extends  even  to  the  germ  cells,  since  uncontrolled 
development  of  such  cells  within  the  body  would  lead  to  dis- 
aster exactly  as  uncontrolled  development  of  .  .  .  tissue  in 
malignant  growths  finally  leads  to  the  death  of  the  organism. 
The  germ  cells  of  higher  organisms  have  lost  the  power  of 
parthenogenetic  division,  and  develop  only  under  such  condi- 
tions as  will  decrease,  in  large  measure,  the  danger  to  the  parent 
organism.  The  limitations  to  possible  change  during  the  life- 
time of  any  individual  preclude  changes  of  sufficient  magnitude 
for  purposes  of  evolution.  The  death  of  the  unmodifiable 
organism  may  be  considered  as  an  adaptation  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  species." 
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REVIVING  A-  DU  MAURIER  DRAWING-ROOM   SCENE 


On  the  sofa  sits  Peter  Ibbetson  (Jack  Barrymore)  at  Ms  fir^t  na.-tv 


<?<? 


DREAMING  TRUE "  ON  THE   STAGE 


PUTTING  NOVELS  ON  THE  STAGE  is  always  a  danger- 
ous experiment.    Good  readers  often  make  bad  playgoers, 
and  dissatisfaction  results  from  seeing  the  dramatization 
of  one's  favorite  author.    Thackeray  came  to  the  test  this  season 
in  "Pendennis"  and  "Newcomes"  with  no  enthusiastic  results- 
Du  Maurier  is  having  better  luck,  and  yet  at  first  blush  he  would 
seem  as  undramatic  as  his  great  Victorian  predecessor.    ' '  Trilby ' ' 
has  long  been  a  favorite  with  theatergoers,  and  visions  of  Virginia 
Harned  and  Phyllis  Neilson  Terry  as  the  heroine  are  permanent 
possessions.      Now   the   two   Barrymore   brothers   have   added 
portraits   to    the   Hall   of   Fame   as    the   Ibbctsons-uncle   and 
nephew.     With  a  novel  whose  mechanics,  such  as  the  recurrent 
'dream   scenes"   in  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  presents  peculiar  diffi- 
culties,   this   stage   adaptation   satisfies   the   exacting   taste   of 
Mr.  Towse,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for   preserving  at 
least   "some  of   the  flavor  and  atmosphere"   of  the   original 
And  he  declares  that  "it  is  very  seldom  that  a  stage  adaptation 
of  a  popular  novel  retains  much  of  the  spirit  or  charm  of  the 
original."     Mr.  Towse  runs  through  the  incidents  of  the  play 
to  refresh  our  memory.    How  the  main  outlines  of  the  story  have 
been  followed  by  the  adapter  is  indicated  in  the  order  of  the 
scenery : 

"A  ballroom  scene  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  Deane  introduces  most 
of  the  principal  characters  in  the  first  act,  and-altho  the  effec 

sip';  br0efeUrrous  ?ialoivis  somewhat  <**>tic-S£  s a 

Happy  bit  of  early  and  mid-Victorian  representation  Details 
of  dress  and  manner  were  faithfully  caught  Some  of  the  men 
were  queer  specimens,  but  the  women*  were  ex^alf The 
dancing  of  the  schottische  and  varsovienne  must  have  revived 
pleasant  memories  among  many  of  the  older  spectators      In 

eviredtheton,11  ^ J**  N°T  J^  &t  PaS^'  ^erlLtson 
3r^e  l°T  °f  hlS  parents>  had  the  revealing  vision  of  his 
I    Itl °°d/lhlCh17f  managed  with  nice  adroitness  and  feeling 

n  spite  of  the  wilful  perversity  of  a  back  drop),  and  discovered 

ZoZl  mTyn  ^  DUtSS  °f  T°Wers-     l"  the  ^hd  alt,    n 


tated  homicide  is  a  bit  of  extremely  well-managed  realism,  which 
excited  the  audience  to  prolonged  applause.     The  concluding 
scenes  are  m  the  chaplain's  room  in  Newgate  and  in  Peter's 
cell  forty  years  later." 

The  Times  reviewer— presumably  Mr.  Woolcott— points  out 
the  better  fortune  of  this  play  in  not,  like  "Trilby,"  being  pitch- 
forked on  to  the  stage  at  the  moment  of  its  first  success  as  a 
novel.  This  "earlier,  rarer,  and  finer  novel  did  not  reach  the 
stage  until  a  quarter  century  after  it  was  written,  and,  except  for 
a  single  performance  for  a  war-benefit  in  London,  was  never 
presented  to  an  audience"  until  the  production  now  made  at  the 
Republic  Theater.  Mr.  Woolcott  confesses  himself  "inordi- 
nately fond  of  'Peter  Ibbetson,'"  and  yet  "enjoyed  the  play 
greatly,  feeling  that  it  reproduced  its  story  ingeniously  and  well, 
caught  admirably  a  good  deal  of  its  precious  flavor."  He  gives  us 
the  interior  story,  whereas  Mr.  Towse  presented  externals: 

'"Peter  Ibbetson'  is  the  story  of  the  man  and  woman  who 
dreamed  true.  Have  you  ever  experienced  a  recurrent  dream ? 
Was  it  one  that  took  you  back  as  a  fascinated  spectator  to  the 
wonder  days  of  your  childhood?  Suppose  that  you  learned 
tne  trick  of  thus  revisiting  that  scene  any  night  that  it  pleased 
you.  buppose,  sir,  that  there  you  met  and  spoke  with  a  beautiful 
woman  whom  you  had  seen  wistfuUy  and  but  for  a  moment 
once  before  m  your  waking  life.  Suppose  that  later  in  every- 
day life  you  were  to  cross  her  path  again  and  learn  by  chance 
that  at  the  same  day  and  hour  she,  too,  had  been  dreaming,  and 
that  m  her  twin  dream  she  had  met  and  spoken  with  you 

Ihen  would  you  have  the  conditions  of  Peter's  great  ad- 
venture, the  strange  capacity  these  two  had  for  dreaming 
deliberately  and  spending  their  dreaming  hours  together— 
Peter  Ibbetson  and  Mary  the  Duchess  of  Towers,  Mary  who  had 
been  the  little  short-haired  Mimsey  Seraskier  of  his  childhood 
How  this  spirit  romance  flourished  unseen  to  the  world  which 
separated  them  as  widely  as  the  poles;  how,  even  after  Peter 
was  sent  to  prison  for  life,  he  lived  for  forty  years  in  blessed 
union  with  the  gracious  lady  of  his  dream,  this  is  Du  Maurier's 
famous  story,  which,  after  many  years,  has  reached  the  stage 
in  a  piay  by  the  late  John  N.  Raphael. 

•  "The  difficulties  of  staging  such  a  story  thicken,  of  course, 
when  the  effort  must  be  made  to  show  the  limitless  resources 
ot  these  two  spirits  who  could  travel  together  to  any  spot  on  the 
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world,  who  could  fit  out  their  dream-house  with  all  the  finest      FURLING  "  THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER  ' 


furniture  they  had  ever  seen,  hang  its  walls  with  the  great 
pictures  of  the  world,  and  hear  at  will  the  finest  music  the 
memories  of  either  of  them  could  recall.  It  is  with  a  glimpse 
of  the  opera-house — in  Milan,  perhaps — that  the  curtain  falls 
on  the  third  act,  a  rather  dinky  opera-house  with  a  disappoint- 
ing substitute  for  Patti's  voice.  Then,  too,  the  play  must  needs 
escort  Peter  to  the  world  beyond,  when  the  Duchess  of  Toivers 
has  died  and  he  follows  to  find  her  waiting  for  him,  an  attempt 
to  go  on  and  on  after  Du  Maurier  had,  with  the  artist's  dis- 
cretion, laid  down  his  pen." 


N: 


"EARLY  EVERY  ONE  AGREES  that  we  need  a  new 
national  hymn.  The  man  with  the  untrained  musical 
voice  can  not  sing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  through 
without  disaster.  Many  are  in  doubt  whether  they  ought  not 
really  to  be  singing  "America"  as  the  nation's  hymn.  Every- 
body tingles  to  "Dixie,"  but  that  is  only  a  sectional  expression. 
When  the  soldier  marches  he  sings  instinctively  "Hot  Time 
in   the    Old   Town"    or    "Marching   Through   Georgia."     Our 


Mr.  Woolcott,  with  such  devotion  to  an  old  favorite,  will  be  need  is  sorely  felt,  and  a  New  York  newspaper,  The  Globe,  is 
again  convinced  that  there  are  always  "fellers  who  try  to  take  instituting  a  competition.  Whatever  its  outcome,  it  has  the 
the  joy  out  of  life,"  and  his  quar- 
rel will  be  with  Mr.  Broun,  of 
The  Tribune,  who  is  sure  the  play 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  book: 

"In  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  would  be  impossible.  But 
'Peter  Ibbetson'  is  a  fine  book, 
worth  ten  of  'Trilby,'  in  fact, 
and  something  less  than  justice 
might  well  avail  for  the  stage. 
Yet  the  play  is  still  less  than 
this.  It  is  admirably  clear.  Here 
no  one  may  quarrel  with  Ra- 
phael. He  has  prepared  for  the 
murder  and  explained  it  much 
more  clearly  than  the  author  of 
the  novel,  and  the  murder  itself 
is  tense  and  thrilling.  For  dra- 
matic purposes  murder  is  cer- 
tainly a  capital  crime.  We  lose 
patience  with  the  adapter  of 
'  Peter  Ibbetson '  on  two  grounds 
— he  fails  to  make  sufficiently 
adequate  characterization  of 
Peter  and  he  imparts  to  the 
dream  scenes  an  annoying,  sirupy 
quality.  Curiously  enough, 
Colonel  Ibbetson,  who  is  not 
nearly  so  well  drawn  in  the  novel 
as  his  nephew,  is  much  more 
complete  in  the  play.  It  is  true 
that  Lionel  Barrymore  gave  a 
better  performance  last  night 
than  John  Barrymore,  who 
played  Peter,  but  without  doubt 
his  was  the  superior  opportunity. 
"John  Barrymore  does  not 
seem  to  us  naturally  suited  for 
Peter.     This   part -French    and 

part-English  lad  greAv  up  to  be  a  handsome,  powerful,  curiously 
bashful,  and  gentle  person.  This  gentle  touch  is  quite  beyond 
Barrymore.  Few  actors  have  it.  But,  of  course,  there  is  one, 
and  O.  P.  Heggie  is  the  man.  Just  as  much  as  Barrymore 
differs  from  Heggie,  just  so  much  does  he  differ  from  Peter.''' 

Our  critics  give  a  little  more  attention  to  the  art  of  acting 
than  formerly,  and  while  there  is  not  perfect  agreement  between 
the  Times  and  the  Tribune  reviewers,  together  they  give  us 
food  for  reflection: 

"John  Barrymore,  tho  he  lacks  the  gigantic  stature  which 
Du  Maurier  chanced  to  bestow  on  Peter  Ibbetson,  does  bring 
riches  of  skill,  eloquence,  and  imagination  to  a  part  as  different 
from  any  we  have  seen  him  play  as  was  his  wretched  Folder 
in  'Justice.'  There  are  tenderness,  romantic  charm,  and  wistful- 
ness  here — and  then  a  fine  black  rage  for  the  murder  of  Colonel 
Ibbetson.  Particularly  in  the  first  act  last  night  (when  none  of  the 
scenery  fell  on  him),  there  was  a  notable  spirituality  in  his 
sensitive  performance  that  gave  the  play  its  tone. 

"Lionel  Barrymore's  arresting  and  ingenious  playing  as 
Colonel  Ibbetson  is  an  admirable  thing.  It  is  a  delicate  and 
charming  performance  which  Miss  Collier  gives  as  the  Duchess 
of  Toivers,  tho  she  comes  no  closer  to  resembling  the  Mary  of 
Du  Maimer's  drawings  than  does  Barrymore  to  the  Ibbetson. 
Rliss.' Crews  ic  agreeable  and  sufficient  ii±  a  minor  role  and  u, 
capital  bit  is  done  by  Wallis  Clarke  as  the  poor  old  Major, 
who  is  the  only  survivor  poor  Peter  finds  when  ho  makes  his 
disconsolate,  solitary  pilgrimage  to  his  beloved  Passy  before 
he  loarns  to  dream  true." 


Photograph  by  Charlotte  Fairchild.    . 

PETER  IBBETSON  REVISITS   IN  DREAM   HIS   HOME  OF  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO, 
And  sees  his  mother  talking  to  Uncle  Ibbetson,  while  he,  as  a  small  boy,  pores  over  his  lessons. 


ghosts  of  two  former  similar  efforts  ending  in  failure  to  contend 
Avith,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  a  new  hymn  will 
come  when  it  listeth  and  not  tlirough  deliberate  efforts.  Dr. 
Frank  Damrosch,  of  the  Institute  of  Muscial  Art,  warns  us  to 
"First  catch  your  poet."  The  lyric  of  a  national  anthem  is  thus 
put  down  as  more  important  than  the  air.  "We  will  not  have 
a  great  national  anthem  until  some  one  first  writes  a  great 
national  poem,"  he  declares  in  The  Globe.  Some  composer 
might  evolve  a  fine  melody,  but  what  of  the  words? — 

"They  can  not  be  stuffed  into  the  melody.  That  is  one  of  tho 
defects  of  the  present  anthem.  But  the  music  can  be  fitted  to  the 
words.  No  composer,  however,  is  likely  to  be  inspired  to  this 
task  by  conventional  patriotic  verse. 

"Surely,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  of  an  anthem  are  all 
important.  They  are  expected  to  express  the  national  ideals 
and  aspirations  for  the  public.  Without  such  words  the  finest 
melody  is  impotent. 

"'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  a  bad  poem  squeezed  into  a 
drinking-song.  An  anthem  beginning  'Oh,  say'  is  laughable. 
Then  'bombs  bursting  in  air'  and  'rockets'  red  glare'  is  cheap 
imagery.  The  American  ideal  of  patriotism  is  not  mere  physical 
bravery.  All  peoples  have  thai  in  about  equal  measure.  If  any 
have  believed  otherwise  tin.  wa.t  should  have  fiown  them 
their  error. 

"Julia  Ward  Howe's  lyrics  for  'The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic'  are  the  nearest  approach  we  have  made  to  this  great 
national  poem.     They  are  not  near  enough,  however,  and  they 
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arc  wedded  to  a  hurdy-gurdy  air.  Subtract  Mrs.  II own's  words 
From  the  melody,  and  it  becomes  'John  Brown's  Body,7  a  negro 
chant.  She  may  have  had  the  air  in  mind  when  she  wrote  the 
words.  Certainly  a  composer  would  hesitate  before  attempting 
a  melody  to  Carry  a  seven-foot  iambic  meter  such  as  Mrs. 
Howe    used.      Those    who    enter    I  his    eonlesl    should   remember 

thai  simple  verse-forms  are  best." 

There  will  he  patriots  who  would  bewail  any  repudiation  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Thej  may  exercise  their  argu- 
mentative powers  on  C.  B.  Ter  Kuile,  who  sends  to  the  New 
York  Tribune  five  reasons  why  this  national  hymn  should  go 
into  I  he  discard: 

"1.  It  is  practically  unsingable  by  the  masses,  because  its 
range  of  melody,  covering  one  octave  and  four  notes,  requires 
a  voice  of  extraordinary  compass. 

"2.  The  melody  is  not  American.  Judge  Nicholson,  of 
Baltimore,  discovered  that  the  tunc  of  'Anacreon  in  Heaven,' 
an  old  English  drinking-song,  fitted  the  words  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  SO  the  words  and  music  were  speedily  joined. 

"3.  As  a  lyric  poem  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  is  inade- 
quate, I ause  the  words  and  music  are  not  a  good  fit.    Many  of 

the  phrases,  abounding  in  harsh.  -  sounding  consonants,  are 
inharmonious,  such  as  'Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,' 
'And  the  rockets'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air,'  'the 
foe's  haughty  host,'  'What  is  that  which  the  breeze,'  'Then 
conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just,'  etc.  On  the  words 
'glare'  in  the  first  verse  and  'must'  in  the  last  the  note  F  (high 
for  most  voices)  must  be  sung.  The  beginning,  'Oh,  say,  can 
you  see,'  is  weak. 

"4.  The  song  was  'occasional,'  pertaining  to  a  certain  oc- 
currence, and,  as  such,  fails  to  embody  the  most  enduring 
sentiments. 

"5.  The  composition  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
patriotic  hymns  of  other  countries  and  has  been  deplored  and 
ridiculed  for  years  by  musicians." 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  in  the  same  paper,  "can  not  tell  how  many 
ambitious  poets  and  composers  have  sent  their  lucubrations  to 
us  for  inspection  or  publication — a  natural  result  of  the  declar- 
ation of  war  with  Germany.  So  the  fever  is  on,  tho  it  was  lulled 
to  rest  four  years  ago  when  a  concerted  effort  was  made  by  the 
International  Eisteddfod,  held  in  Pittsburg,  to  get  a  new 
hymn."     Mr.  Krehbiel  describes  the  outcome: 

"The  writer  happened  to  be  one  of  the  two  adjudicators  on 
that  occasion,  and  had  the  melancholy  task  of  reading  words  and 
music  of  twenty-nine  hymns,  all  barren  of  poetical  thought  or 
musical  idea  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  of  water.  Five  years 
earlier  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  eager  to  try  its  hand 
at  some  kind  of  literary  reform,  pointed  out  our  national  defi- 
ciency, but  did  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  recall, 'to  supply  it. 
Before  that  a  newspaper  had  made  an  effort  to  find  the  national 
poet  among  its  readers,  and  some  time  before  that  a  branch  of 
the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati  strove  to  supply  the  grievous  and 
long-felt  want." 

More  interesting  is  his  account  of  a  really  serious  effort  to 
supply  the  "long-felt  want."     It  grew  out  of  the  Civil  War: 

"  Its  results  were  preserved  in  a  monograph  written  by  Richard 
Grant  White  and  published  in  1861  by  Rudd  &  Carleton  under 
the  title  'National  Hymns:  How  They  Are  Written  and  How 
They  Are  Not  Written — A  Lyric  and  National  Study  for  the 
Times.'  It  has  always  been  an  interesting  little  pamphlet,  and 
it  is  especially  interesting  now.  The  movement  grew  out  of  a 
wide-spread  lamentation  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  over 
the  want  of  a  patriotic  hymn  in  which  the  popular  emotion  could 
find  utterance.  A  gentleman,  who  kept  his  name  secret,  offered 
a  prize  of  $500  for  the  needed  anthem,  and  a  committee  issued  a 
call  through  the  newspapers  under  date  of  May  17,  1861.  The 
members  of  this  committee  were  Julian  C.  Ver  Planck,  Charles 
King,  Hamilton  Fish;  George  William  Curtis,  J.  J.  Cisco,  George 
T.  Strong,  John  A.  Dix,  M.  H.  Grinnell,  Luther  Bradish,  Richard 
Grant  White,  John  R.  Brodhead,  Arthur  Leary,  and  Maunsell  B. 
Field— as  distinguished  a  body  of  citizens  for  its  size  as  could 
w  i  '11  have  been  got  together. 

"Manuscripts  poured  in  by  the  hundreds  in  response  to  the 
invitation.  They  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
I'rom  England  and  Italy.  Twelve  hundred  in  all  were  they,  and 
three  hundred  of  them  were  provided  with  musical  settings. 
Every  one  was  conscientiously  examined,  the  heap  being  win- 


nowed again  and  again,  and  tho  best  of  tho  musical  compositions 
were  performed  by  William  Scharfenborg  and  Stephen  Cutler. 
On  August  0,  1st! I,  the  committee'  reported  concerning  the 
hymns  that  'alt  ho  some  of  t  hem  have  a  degree  of  poetic  excellence 
which  will  probably  place  them  high  in  public  favor  as  lyrical 
compositions,  no  one  of  them  is  well  suited  for  a  national  hymn.' 
So  no  prize  was  awarded,  that  privilege  having  been  reserved  by 
the  committee,  'who  were  seeking,'  said  Mr.  White,  'not  the 
best  hymn  submitted,  but  the  hymn  that  was  needed.'  The 
authors  of  the  most  meritorious  of  the  hymns  were  invited  to 
authorize  their  publication  by  Rudd  &  Carleton  in  a  volume  to 
be  edited  by  Mr.  White  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  a  patriotic 
fund;  but  so  many  withdrew  their  manuscripts  that  the  pro- 
posed publication  had  to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  White  utilized 
the  remnant  in  his  monograph,  which  is  to  be  commended  as  a 
model  of  intelligent  discussion  and  sparkling  satire.  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  was  among  the  contestants,  and  one  stanza 
of  his  hymn-,  styled  'Union  and  Liberty,'  deserves  repro- 
duction from  his  collected  poems: 

Flag  of  tho  heroes  who  left  us  their  glory, 

Borne  through  their  battle-fields'  thunder  and  flame. 
KUtzoned  id  song  arid  illumined  in  story, 

Wave  o'or  us  all  who  inherit  their  fame! 

Up  with  our  banner  bright, 

Sprinkled  with  starry  night, 
Spread  its  fair  emblems  from  mountain  to  shore; 

While  through  the  sounding  sky 

Loud  rings  the  nation's  cry — 
Union  and  Liberty,  one  evermore! 


DUSE   IN  THE   MOVIES 

THE  FILM  has  already  registered  for  us  and  for  posterity 
such  great  players  as  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  and 
Forbes-Robertson.  Many  only  less  great  and  count- 
less hundreds  of  the  humbler  mimes  "strut  their  hour";  but  will 
the  movies  have  a  greater  sensation  to  offer  than,  if  the  event 
should  happen,  when  Eleonora  Duse  appears  in  a  photo-play  of 
her  own?  Duse,  it  seems,  has  not  finally  retired  from  the 
stage,  as  for  years  we  had  supposed,  but  she  contemplates 
a  return  by  way  of  the  cinema,  in  which  form  of  expression  she 
is  reported  to  take  a  deep  interest.  In  the  Boston  Transcript 
we  read  in  an  article  by  Matilde  Serao  how  these  last  years  of 
retirement  have  been  spent  in  Rome: 

"We  talk  to  Eleonora  Duse  about  the  cinematograph.  Rather 
it  is  I  who  listen  with  that  sense  which  surpasses  admiration  in 
me,  which  is  a  veritable  spiritual  devotion.  She  speaks  and  I, 
who  know  the  rapid  growth  of  her  great  talent  and  her  rigid 
understanding  of  art,  ought  not  to  be  surprized  that  for  more  than 
a  year  she  has  quietly  but  tenaciously  considered  the .  question 
of  the  cinematograph.  She  believes  firmly  that  from  this  mute 
stage,  which  has  in  its  favor  the  rare  and  enviable  element  of 
the  approbation  of  the  most  numerous  and  humble  portion  of 
the  world's  population — in  the  dark  and  crowded  halls,  new 
expressions  of  esthetic  beauty  and  moral  beauty  may  manifest 
themselves;  she  believes,  nay,  knows,  that  altho  the  fun- 
damental laws  which  govern  the  representations  on  the  white 
curtain  must  be  respected,  yet  a  singular  dramatic  greatness 
may  be  given  to  the  cinematographic  art,  a  horizon  where  all 
the  valkyries  of  human  passion  can  do  battle,  conquer,  perish 
among  the  rolling  clouds,  seated  on  great  white  horses. 

"Eleonora  Duse,  consenting  yet  once  again  with  spontaneous 
abandonment  to  the  fatigues  of  representative  art,  who  retired 
still  young  from  the  stage,  has  not  only  faith  in  herself  but  in 
that  cinematographic  art,  which  embraces  the  most  complex  as 
well  as  the  most  simple  manifestations — this  woman,  who  has 
been  without  vanity  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  this  woman 
whose  only  pride  is  in  poetry  and  art,  admires  and  loves  those 
who,  men  and  women,  have  already  given  their  personality  to  the 
mute  stage.  Recalling  them,  in  conversation  with  me,  she  spoke 
of  certain  interpretations  of  Francesca  Bertini,  of  Leda  Gys, 
and  her  judgment  was  sincere,  well  pondered,  just.  And 
always,  with  her  beautiful,  vague  eyes,  gazing  afar  off — who 
better  than  she  has  known  how  to  dream  of  the  infinite? — she 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  which  came  from  a  mysterious  interior  world : 
'  Oh,  so  much  can  be  done,  ...  so  much  can  be  done  with  the 
cinematograph.' 

"I  congratulated  her  on  having  chosen  one  of  the  works  of 
my  dear  and  illustrious  friend  in  descriptive  art,  Grazia  Deledda, 
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for  her  first  manifestation.  Tho  austero  and  powerful  talent 
of  Grazia  Deledda,  those  sculptured  figures  of  women  with 
primordial  and  profound  feelings,  were,  perhaps,  not  suitable 
for  Eleonora  Duse.  The  great  actress  listened  to  me  and 
agreed.  And  then  she  revealed  a  secret  to  me  which  filled  me 
with  wonder  and  delight.  Eleonora  Duse  is  so  penetrated  with 
this  cinematographic  art  that  during  her  long  days  of  workful 
silence  she  has  herself  written,  sketches  of  dramas,  of  dramatic 
cinematographic  episodes,  she  has  put  on  paper  her  visions  of 
art.  .  .  .  Now,  any  one  knowing  Eleonora  Duse  in  close  in- 
timacy knows  that  she  possesses  a  magic  pen  and  that  her 
thoughts,  in  their  written  form,  assume  a  strong  and  marked 
originality.  ,  .  .  To  see  Eleonora  Duse  on  the  film  of  any  writer 
must  be  a  fascinating  spectacle.  But  what  would  not  be  our 
emotion  if  Eleonora  Duse  should  appear  to  us  in  a  dream  of 
her  own  making?" 

The  following  picture  of  the  Duse  of  to-day  may  interest  those 
who  carry  a  mental  image  of  the  marvelous  actress  of  the  past: 

"Her  beautiful  hair  is  all  silvered  and  falls  naturally  in  lines 
and  waves,  but  it  is  shining  silver  and  preserves  on  the  fore- 
head that  slightly  sinuous  line,  between  the  forehead  and  the 
temples,  that  makes  so  esthetic  a  frame.  Her  unforgettable 
eyes  have  ever  that  internal  depth  of  poignant  melancholy 
with  which  she  made  of  love,  of  hate,  of  passion,  or  grief  some- 
thing so  penetrating  and  pungent  that  its  effect  on  the  soul 
was  that  of  a  subtle  sound." 


GERTRUDE   ATHERTON'S   WAR-WORK 

FOR  OVER  A  YEAR  our  distinguished  fellow  country- 
woman, Gertrude  Atherton,  has  had  no  dealings  with 
fiction,  her  habitual  metier,  but  has  occupied  her  time 
with  the  terrible  realities  of  war.  "I  must  raise  $5,000  a  month 
or  my  blesses  (wounded)  will  die,"  she  writes  in  the  New  York 
Times.  She  is  the  chairman  of  the  American  Committee  of  the 
society  known  as  Le  Bien-Etre  du  Blesse,  which  aims  to  provide 
the  delicacies  needed  for  the  sick  to  woo  them  back  to  health. 
But  the  literary  touch  does  not  forsake  her;  indeed,  it  becomes  a 
hindrance,  as  she  says  she  has  recently  been  told: 

"John  Moffat  tells  w  me  that  my  last  article  to  The  Times  in 
behalf  of  Le  Bien-Etre  du  Blesse  was  too  much  in  the  nature 
of  an  interesting  article,  and  that  I  was  so  much  occupied  in 
stating  all  that  we  had  accomplished  so  far  and  in  entertaining 
the  reader  that  my  appeal  for  funds  was  completely  swamped. 

"It  is  true,  alas!  that  writers,  like  any  other  artists,  are 
always  too  prone  to  be  occupied  with  their  manner,  and  the 
picturesque  matter  this  manner  may  be  engaged  in  embellishing, 
to  be  as  effective  as  the  crafty  professional  charity-fund  raiser, 
whom  long  practise  has  taught  every  sure  method  of  coaxing 
money  out  of  reluctant  pockets.  I  noticed  the  same  fault  in 
Edith  Wharton's  appeal  in  behalf  of  her  tubercular  work. 
The  articlewas  so  interesting  that  one  quite  overlooked  its  appeal 
and  had  a  pleasant  sensation  of  content  that  she  had  done  so 
well.  As  any  one  connected  with  war-relief  work  knows,  her 
need  is  great  and  pressing." 

So  is  Mrs.  Atherton's.  The  new  terrific  fighting  on  the 
Western  front  makes  "the  wounding  three  times  as  great  as  the 
killing."  The  facts  are  given  in  a  letter  she  received  from 
Mme.  d'Andigne,  who  says: 

"There  are  two  enormous  new  evacuation  hospitals  opened  in 
Champagne  and  three  or  four  people  come  in  a  day  asking  us  to 
send  supplies  there.  The  camions  (trucks)  come  up  to  the 
baraque  (warehouse)  and  simply  beg  for  food.  ...  I  am  so 
rushed  that  I  can  hardly  think.  A  certain  number  of  people  are 
very  faithful  about  helping,  but  no  one  person  seems  able  to  take 
charge  of  any  one  department.  I  have  to  keep  everything  in  my 
head  and  it  makes  it  turn.  (I  never  thought  my  head  would 
turn !)  But  if  some  of  the  suffering  is  relieved  what  difference  does 
it  make?  As  I  said  in  my  last,  cable  every  week  three-fourths  of 
the  money  collected  and  send  one-fourth  in  foodstuffs,  par- 
ticularly just  now  condensed  milk,  cocoa,  prunes,  and  sugar.  A 
poor  soldier  wrote  me  from  a  hospital :  '  Dear  lady,  the  cocoa 
was  so  good.  I  had  not  tasted  any  for  so  long,  and  those  biscuits 
and  soups — la!  la!  I  was  so  hungry  and  ill  and  now  I  am  better.' 
Another  letter  was  an  attempt  from  an  Arab,  poor  thing!  1 
could  only  distinguish  the  word  'co-co.' 

"  (In  P.  S.) — People  clamoring  for  supplies  all  morning.    Ten 


thousand  just  brought  into  hospitals  greatly  in  need.     Please 
make  now  appeal." 

Mrs.  Atherton's  special  appeal  to  the  New  York  Times  readers 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  interest  in  the  wider  range  of 
Literary  Digest  readers: 

"If  out  of  the  many  thousand  readers  of  The  Times  1,000  would 
send  me  $5  each,  or  5,000  would  send  me  $1,  Munroe  &  Co. 
could  cable  $4,000  to  Paris  on  Saturday  and  I  could  place  an  order 
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with  the  Vacation  War-Relief  for  $1,000  worth  of  the  immedi- 
ately desired  articles.  Last  week,  alas!  I  could  cable  nothing, 
and  I  have  been  so  successful  hitherto  in  raising  money  that  it 
is  now  well  known  in  France,  and  no  one  over  there  gives  any 
more!  I  have  long  since  passed  that  point  where  I  have  any  pride 
in  the  matter,  but  its  substitute  is  a  haunting  vision  of  what 
the  conditions  in  those  terrible  war-zone  hospitals  would  be  if  I 
no  longer  could  raise  the  money  to  help  Mme.  d'Andigne  supply 
them;  and  not  only  the  physical  calamity  but  the  grim  and 
silent  despair  of  those  wounded  men.  Now  we  keep  up  their 
morale,  as  well  as  restore  their  vitality. 

"Many  rich  people  have  refused  my  personal  appeals  (and 
if  anybody  thinks  begging  is  pleasant  let  him  try  it)  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  already  pledged  to  certain  war-charities 
and  can  afford  no  more.  The  truth  is  they  are  ashamed  to  give 
small  sums.  Can  not  they  donate  $5  through  one  of  their  em- 
ployees? And  $5  keeps  a  man  during  his  entire  term  in  hos- 
pital, and  means  either  a  life  saved  or  a  short  term  of  hope  and 
comfort. 

"All  donations  should  be  addrest  to  our  treasurers,  the 
bankers,  John  Munroe  &  Co.,  360  Madison  Avenue  (eighth  floor). 
Please  do  not  omit  these  specific  directions,  as  the  National 
Allied  Relief  Committee  has  moved,  and  all  checks  must  be 
entered  there  upon  our  books  before  being  sent  on  to  Munroe 
&  Co.  at  their  banking  house,  30  Pine  Street.  This  is  done  by 
special  messenger  every  afternoon.  All  checks  should  be  „  made 
out  as  follows:  'To  John  Munroe  &  Co.,  for  Le  Bien-Etre  du 
Blesse.'" 
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LANG,  but  in  no  such  wholesale  quantities  as  I  had  been 
Led  to  expect!"  So  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  reports  what  he 
heard  at  a  Billy  Sunday  meeting.  Furthermore,  he 
adds,  there  was  not  even  a  "remote  suggestion  of  vulgarity  or 
coarseness  in  his  address."  And  Dr.  Abbott  finds  that  "what- 
ever was  objectionable 
in  Billy  Sunday's  use  of 
the     language    of    the 

street   was    more    than 

compensated  for  by  the 

entire    absence   of    the 
,  pietistic  phrases  which 

we  are   accustomed   to 

expect  from  professional 

evangelists."  There  was 

no  use  of  "  what  has  been 

well  called   the  'patois 

de   Canaan,'"    such    as 

"Take  up  your  cross," 

"  Lay  down  the  weapons 

of       your      rebellion," 

"Come    to   Jesus    just 

now,"   "Saved  by  the 

blood  of  Jesus."    There 

have  been   many  esti- 
mates    of     the    pulpit 

qualities  of   Billy  Sun- 
day from  both  the  lay 

and  the  religious  press; 

Dr.  Abbott  presents  in 

The  Outlook  the  impres- 
sions of  one  long  schooled 

in  the  practises  of  liberal 

Christianity.      He    ap- 
parently   approves    of 

Billy  Sunday,  whatever 

the     converse     of     the 

statement     might     be. 

Billy  Sunday,  says  Dr. 

Abbott,    speaks    "both 

of  and  to  Jesus   Christ 

as  tho  Jesus  Christ  were 

on  the  platform  at  his 

side.      His    familiarity 

with  God  is  that  of  a 

boy  whose  father  is  his 

constant     companion." 

That  is  Dr.  Abbott's  view  of  what  many  people  describe  as 

sacrilege.     We  read  further: 

"To  those  accustomed  to  the  gentle  persuasiveness  of  the 
ordinary  preacher  Mr.  Sunday's  gestures  come  as  a  surprize. 
He  gestured  with  his  whole  body.  But  I  remember  the  saying 
attributed,  I  believe,  to  Cicero,  that  there  are  three  characteristics 
of  oratory:  ' The  first  is  action;  the  second  is  action;  the  third  is 
action.'  I  remember  also  years  ago  hearing  Father  Gavazzi, 
whose  posturings  were  singularly  graceful,  but  who,  as  I  recall 
it,  was  not  Still  for  a  moment,  and  whom  T  listened  to  with 
interest  for  an  hour,  tho  he  spoke  in  Italian,  a  language  with 
which  I  had  but  the  slightest  acquaintance.  I  recall  also  John 
B.  Gough,  who  enacted  every  story  which  he  told,  and  in  his 
impassioned  eloquence  was  never  still  for  a  moment.  It  ivas  as 
natural  for  Mr.  Sunday  to  stand  on  one  foot  in  his  platform 


A  REALISTIC  STUDY  OF  A  BILLY  SUNDAY  MEETING. 

George  Bellows's  picture  and  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott's  description  furnish  two  views  of 
tne  evangelist,  in  which  we  also  read  the  psychology  of  the  observer. 


pulpit  as  for  him  to  do  so  when  he  threw  the  ball  in  the  ball- 
field.  He  carries  the  intensity  of  the  game  into  his  work,  and  is 
not  able  to  express  the  passion  of  his  ardor  without  calling 
every  part  of  his  body  into  play  to  do  it. 

'  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  what  is  called  his  intolerance. 
He  is  frankly  intolerant  of  wickedness,  hates  it,  and  calls  on  his 

congregation  to  join  him 
in  hating  it.  The  night 
that  I  heard  him  he 
gave  no  expression  of 
intolerance  toward  those 
who  honestly  differed 
with  him  in  opinion, 
only  toward  those  whose 
malignancy,  selfishness, 
love  of  ease,  or  care- 
less indifference  pre- 
vented them  from  en- 
listing in  the  campaign 
against  vice  and  crime. 
He  threw  the  whole 
force  of  a  powerful  per- 
sonality into  his  sneer 
against  the  phrase  'I 
favor.'  'I  favor!'  he 
cried;  'what  will  you 
do  for  it?  Will  you 
live  for  it?  Will  you 
suffer  for  it?  If  need 
be,  will  you  die  for  it? ' 
For  myself,  I  wish  we 
had  in  the  pulpit  more 
of  Mr.  Sunday's  intol- 
erance forlukewarmness 
and  indifference,  more 
of  Christ's  intolerance 
for  greed  and  oppression 
cloaked  in  garments  of 
piety.  We  ought  to 
abolish,  from  both  our 
penal  laws  and  our 
theology,  the  spirit  of 
revenge;  but  we  need 
to  retain  in  both  our 
social  and  our  spiritual 
life  the  spirit  of  the 
text,  '  Abhor  that  which 
is  evil." 

In  showing  how  Mr. 
Sunday  addresses  him- 
self to  the  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man,  Dr.  Abbott 
finds  that  "he  is  wholly 
untheological "  and  that 
he  "deals  wholly  with 
essential  truths": 


"There  was  scarcely  anything  he  said  that  night  which 
might  not  have  been  welcomed  by  either  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant,  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  It  is  true  that  a  Jew  could 
not  have  spoken  as  he  spoke,  because  his  whole  speech  was  per- 
vaded by  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a  living,  present,  personal, 
intimate  friend.  But  he  did  not  argue  for  this  faith  nor  define 
it,  nor  even  state  it.  He  employed  it  Avithout  defining  it,  and 
his  appeal  was  forceful  to  those  who  believed  in  Christlikeness  of 
character  whether  or  not  they  believed  in  the  historical  Christ 
as  the  supreme  manifestation  of  that  character.  So  he  did  not 
argue  the  reality  or  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  his  prayer  itself, 
as  the  naive  expression  of  his  own  experience,  could  hardly  fail  fco 
wake  up  in  any  sympathetic  hearer  the  desire  for  a  companion- 
ship with  Christ  like  that  of  Mr.  Sunday.  The  Church  has  too 
long  treated  Christianity  as  one  religion  among  many  religions,  to 
accept  which  one  must  accept  its  philosophies  and  its  definitions. 
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Mr.  Sundaj-  that  night  presented  it  as  a  life  of  heroic  service 
which  one  could  accept  only  by  resolving  to  live  it. 

"This  twofold  quality  in  Mr.  Sunday's  preaching,  its  direct 
spirituality  and  its  intense  vitality,  necessarily  carries  with  it  a 
third  characteristic:  it  is  immediately  and  directly  practical. 
Mr.  Sunday's  message  that  night  was  a  trumpet-call  to  action. 
I  see  occasionally  the  phrase  'applied  Christianity.'  I  should 
say  that  Mr.  Sunday  knows  no  other  than  an  applied  Christian- 
ity. His  address  was  pervaded  by  faith  in  God  and  in  im- 
mortality, and  more  than  once  he  said  that  God  would  call  men 
to  an  account  for  the  way  in  which  they  lived  and  would  send 
to  hell  those  who  lived  evil  lives 

"He  who  condemns  Mr.  Sunday  as  a  mountebank  does  not 
know  the  spirit  or  the  work  of  the  man  whom  he  condemns. 
He  who  thinks  that  Mr.  Sunday  attracts  great  crowds  by  his 
slang,  his  irreverence,  and  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticulations, 
and  who  attempts  to  employ  the  same  methods,  hoping  for  the 
same  results,  blunders  egregiously.  But  all  ministers  and  the 
whole  American  Church  might  well  study  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Sunday's  work  in  order  to  find  in  his  ministry  these  three  ele- 
ments of  power:  how  to  make  the  direct  awakening  appeal 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  how  to  equip  themselves  for 
that  appeal  by  a  vital  conviction  of  the  essential  truths  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  how  to  apply  those  truths  to  the  daily  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  the  American  people." 

Dr.  Abbott  declares  that  he  can  join  heartily  with  Mr.  Sun- 
day's congregation  in  singing,  "The  old  religion  is  good  enough 
for  me."     He  adds: 

"The  old  religion  is  good  enough  for  me,  tho  the  old  theology 
is  not.     The  difference  I  have  often  stated  thus: 

"Religion  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man. 

"Theology  is  what  men  have  thought  about  that  life. 

"From  some  things  which  Mr.  Sunday  apparently  thinks 
about  religion  I  radically  dissent.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  possess 
the  life  of  God  in  his  own  soul  and  a  remarkable  power  to  inspire 
that  life  in  the  souls  of  others.  And  that  has  been  in  all  ages 
the  secret  of  the  prophet's  power." 


PEACE-SOCIETIES   LINING   UP  FOR  WAR 

EVEN  PEACE-SOCIETIES  can  see  the  folly  of  crying 
"Peace,  peace,"  when  there  is  no  longer  peace,  and  are 
either  acquiescent  or  silent.  Some,  as  The  Churchman 
(Prot.  Epis.,  New  York)  notes,  are  even  taking  the  position  that 
our  acceptance  of  war  with  Germany  is  the  most  effectual 
means  of  promoting  permanent  peace.  Thus,  the  trustees  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace  met  recently 
in  Washington  and  unanimously  adopted  these  resolutions: 

"The  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  assembled  for  their  annual  meeting,  declare  hereby  their 
belief  that  the  most  effectual  means  of  promoting  durable 
international  peace  is  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Imperial 
German  Government  to  final  victory  for  democracy,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  policy  declared  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  offers  to  the  Government  the  services  of  its  divisions  of 
international  law,  its  personnel,  and  equipment,  for  dealing 
with  the  pressure  of  international  business  incident  to  the  war." 

The  American  Peace-Society,  said  to  be  the  oldest  antiwar 
organization  in  the  world,  is  called  "a  good  loser"  by  the 
Springfield  Republican  because  of  its  executive  committee's 
conclusion  to  abide  by  President  Wilson's  decision  on  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  The  society  is  really  no  loser,  explains  its 
organ,  The  Advocate  of  Peace,  except  in  so  far  as  the  popular 
mind  is  diverted  from  thoughts  of  the  ultimate  peace  to  thoughts 
of  the  present  war;  "and  that  that  diversion  is  only  temporary 
and  possibly  helpful  is  shown  by  the  increasing  diligence  with 
which  plans  for  a  lasting  peace,  based  upon  our  ancient  prin- 
ciples, are  being  formulated  by  all  the  nations  at  war."  Members 
of  the  Society,  it  continues,  "do  not  seek  merely  to  follow  the 
Government.  We  aim  to  go  side  by  side  with  it  in  its  effort 
to  win  peace  as  best  it  can."  According  to  the  Peace-Society's 
spokesman : 


"This  Society  believes  that  the  United  States  Government, 
in  its  wisdom,  has  been  honest  in  its  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war  with  Germany,  in  that  it  regarded  this  as  a  necessary  measure 
which  it  could  not  avoid.  We  believe  that  our  allegiance  to  our 
Government  calls  for  our  support  in  this  action.  We  believe 
that  as  an  American  institution  we  can  be  of  service  to  our 
country  in  this  emergency,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
our  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  at  large.  However  we 
may  long  for  the  things  which  might  have  been,  the  time  for 
the  discussion  of  these  things  is  past.  The  time  for  action  has 
come." 

No  true  member  of  the  American  Peace-Society,  the  editor  of 
The  Advocate  believes,  will  withhold  his  service  from  the  Gov- 
ernment.    As  we  read: 

"We  believe  that  the  man  who  stays  at  home  may  well  give 
as  much  in  his  way  as  the  man  who  goes  to  the  front  or  who 
enters  in  active  military  or  naval  service  of  whatever  sort  may 
be  required.  We  believe  that  if  our  members  can  conscientiously 
engage  in  active  service  they  will  do  so;  that  if  they  can  not, 
they  will  lend  their  efforts  in  other  directions  '  behind  the  firing- 
line.'  We  believe  that  if  there  are  those  whose  honest  con- 
viction prevents  them  from  engaging  in  war  even  in  a  secondary 
capacity,  they  will  yet  do  all  in  their  power  generously  and 
selflessly  to  aid  their  country,  if  not  to  wage  and  win  the  war, 
at  least  to  emerge  from  that  war  with  clean  hands  and  clear 
vision." 

Attacking  the  subject  from  another  angle  in  its  endeavor  to 
be  consistent,  The  Advocate  of  Peace  declares  that  "our  first 
duty  to  Germany  is  to  convince  her  with  all  the  power  at  our 
command  that  we  are  launched  upon  this  enterprise  as  a  serious 
matter  of  business."  And,  we  are  told,  "it  would  seem  that  our 
entrance  upon  this  war  and  in  this  spirit  should  mean  an  earlier 
peace."  The  nation's  peculiar  responsibility  to  Germany  is 
pictured  thus: 

"We  find  ourselves  figuring  as  something  between  the  surgeon 
who  risks  the  life  of  his  patient  in  an  operation  to  remove  a 
malignant  growth  and  the  missionary  who  goes  to  a  foreign  land 
to  convert  a  people  from  the  barbarous  religion,  in  which  they  are 
content,  to  his  own  faith,  which  itself  is  not  always  equal  in 
practise  to  the  preaching.  We  are,  as  it  were,  placed  in  the 
position  of  those  who  must  fight  the  German  Government 
through  the  German  people  for  the  sake  of  something  that  that 
people  is  not  yet  sure  that  it  wants.  We  must  help  in  the 
bayoneting  of  a  normally  decent  German  soldier  in  order  to 
free  him  from  a  tyranny  which  he  at  present  accepts  as  his 
chosen  form  of  government.  We  must  lend  our  help  in  widowing 
a  good-hearted  and  kindly  German  woman  in  order  to  save  her 
and  her  children  from  the  evils  of  a  government  which  she 
identifies  with  the  fatherland  and  which  she  otherwise  little 
understands.  We  must  aid  in  the  starvation  and  emaciation 
of  a  German  baby  in  order  that  he,  or  at  least  his  more  sturdy 
little  playmate,  may  grow  up  to  inherit  a  different  sort  of  gov- 
ernment from  that  for  which  his  father  died." 


PRAYER -MEETING  EVOLUTION— Prayer-meetings  are  not 
what  they  used  to  be,  The  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate 
(Chicago)  intimates.  It  first  quotes  this  description  by  Baillie, 
an  English  writer  of  the  time,  of  a  prayer-meeting  held  by  an 
assembly  of  divines  in  1643: 

"We  spent  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  five  in  the  afternoon 
graciously.  After  Dr.  Twisse  had  begun  with  a  brief  prayer, 
Mr.  Marshall  prayed  large  two  hours,  most  divinely  confessing 
the  sins  of  the  assembly  in  a  wonderful,  prudent,  and  pathetic 
way.  After  Mr.  Arrowsmith  preached  an  hour,  then  a  psalm; 
thereafter  Mr.  Vines  prayed  near  two  hours,  and  Mr.  Palmer 
preached  an  hour,  and  Mr.  Seaman  prayed  near  two  hours, 
then  a  psalm;  after  Mr.  Henderson  brought  them  to  a  sweet 
conference  of  the  heat  confest  in  the  assembly,  and  other  seen 
faults  to  be  remedied,  and  the  convenience  to  preach  against 
all  sects,  especially  Anabaptists  and  Antinomians.  Dr.  Twisse 
closed  with  a  short  prayer  and  blessing." 

Now  "if  we  should  place  one  of  our  modern  prayer-meetings 
up  against  this  account,"  the  Methodist  editor  suspects  the 
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difference  could  bo  discerned.     He  describes  a  specimen  of  the 
up-to-date  product  of  prayer- meeting  evolution  as  follows: 

"Brother  A—,  the  pastor,  opened  the  prayer  service  (the  mid- 
week meeting,  he  called  it)  with  two  or  three  songs,  after  which 
he  prayed  three  minutes.  Then  came  the  Scripture  lesson  (five 
verses),  upon  which  he  commented  for  seven  minutes.  A  few 
songs  were  sung,  after  which  ho  called  for  voluntary  prayers— 
'Will  four  or  five  please  lead  us  in  voluntary  prayer?'  After 
another  song  he  called  for  sentence-prayers;  and  "then,  seeing 
that  the  audience  were  becoming  weary,  he  announced,  'We 
will  now  change  the  order  of  the  service  and  throw  the  meeting 
open  for  testimony.  Let  the  testimonies  be  short  and  crisp 
and  to  the  point.'  A  few  responded  with  sentence-testimonies; 
after  this  there  was  one  more  song  and  the  meeting  was  dis- 
missed.    Time,  forty-seven  minutes." 


MR.  WELLS'S   "FINITE   GOD" 

/\/TR\  BMTLING'S  PROGRESS  toward  a  phase  of  re- 
J^  f/£      hgious  conviction  and  consolation  seemed  to  presage 
another  book  from  Mr.  Wells.    This  is  furnished  now 
.  in  "God  the  Invisible  King,"  which  "presents  a  well-rounded 
theory  of  God  and  of  religion,  as  he  believes  the  modern  world 
begins  to  envisage  them,"  says  a  sympathetic  reviewer  in.  the 
New  York   Times.     This  reviewer  seems   to   think  that  Mr. 
Wells  is  "voicing  a  very  profound  movement  of  the  religious 
feeling  which  is  stirring  the  heart  of  Great  Britain  as  it  has  not 
been  stirred,  perhaps,  in  all  its  history."     The  novelist,  indeed, 
does  not  put  forth  his  view  as  a  personal  invention— a  new 
theistic  theory;    but  as  an  interpretation  of  what  he  calls  "a 
renascent,  religion  "  -something  that  is  "  crystallizing  out  of  the 
intellectual,   social,   and   spiritual  confusions  of  the  present." 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Wells  admits  that  the  faith  which  he 
seems  to  see  growing  in  others  has  really  grown  in  himself.    It 
is  his  religious  belief.     It  is  not  orthodox  Christianity,  he  tells  us  ; 
^'is  not,  indeed,  Christianity  at  all,"  but  "its  core,  nevertheless,' 
is  a  profound  belief  in  a  personal  and  intimate  God."     The  most 
fundamental  difference  between  this  new  faith  and  any  recog- 
nized form  of  Christianity,  he  sets  forth,  is  that,  "knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  it  worships  a  finite  God"     Continuing  in  this  vein: 
"Directly  the  believer  is  fairly  confronted  with  the  plain 
questions  of  the  case,  the  vague  identifications  that  are  still 
carelessly  made  with  one  or  all  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinitv 
dissolve  away.     He  will  admit  that  his  God  is  neither  all-wise 
nor  all-powerful,  nor  omnipresent;   that  he  is  neither  the  maker 

?I  h+eaver\n°r  efth'  and  that  he  has  Kttle  to  identify  him  with 
that  hereditary  God  of  the  Jews  who  became  the  'Father'  in  the 
Christian  system  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  assert  that  his 
God  is  a  god  of  salvation,  that  he  is  a  spirit,  a  person,  a  strongly 
marked  and  knowable  personality,  loving,  inspiring,  and  lovable 
wno  exists,  or  strives  to  exist,  in  every  human  soul.  He  will  be 
much  less  certain  in  his  denials  that  his  God  has  a  close  re- 

tarianrChrtH,'he  PaUUne  ^  distinffuished  from  the  Trini- 
"The  modern  religious  man  will  almost  certainlv  profess  a 
kind  of  universalism;  he  will  assert  that  whensoever  men  have 
called  upon  any  God  and  have  found  fellowship  and  comfort 
and  courage  and  that  sense  of  God  within  them,  that  inner 

t  VTnl  pV  fi  q+umtessen^  of  <**  religious  experience,  it  was 
the  True  God  that  answered  them.  For  the  True  God  is  a 
generous  God,  not  a  jealous  God;  the  very  antithesis  of  that 
bickering  monopolist  who  'will  have  none  other  gods  but  me'- 
and  when  a  human  heart  cries  out-to  what  name  it  matters 
jot— for -a ^  larger  spirit  and  a  stronger  help  than  the  visible 
^  o  ean^ve>  straightway  the  nameless  Helper  is  with  it 
and  the  God  of  Man  answers  to  the  call.     The  True  God  has  no 

if  At6  Sr  ?°Se  W1ho  have  accepted  the  many-handed 
symbols  of  the  Hindu  or  the  lacquered  idols  of  China.  Where 
there  is  faith  where  there  is  need,  there  is  the  True  God  readv 
to  clasp  the  hands  that  stretch  out  seeking  for  him  into  the 
darkness  behind  the  ivory  and  gold. 

tJT^i  faf  that  G°d  is  finite  is  one  uP°n  wIli<*  those  who 
think  clearly  among  the  new  believers  are  very  insistent  He 
is,  above  everything  else,  a  personality,  and  to  be  a  personalis 

h«£n«™  charaetTstlcs'  to  be  Umited  by  characteristics; 
he  is  a  Being,  not  us  but  dealing  with  us  and  through  us,  he  has 


an  aim  and  thai  means  he  has  a  past  and  future;  he  is  within 
time  and  not  outside  it.  And  they  point  out  that  this  is  really 
what  every  one  who  prays  sincerely  to  God  or  gets  help  from 
<  Jod  feels  and  believes.  Our  practise  with  God  is  better  than  our 
theory.  None  of  us  really  prays  to  that  fantastic,  unqualified 
danse  d  trois,  the  Trinity,  which  the  wranglings  and  disputes  of 
the  worthies  of  Alexandria  and  Syria  declared  to  be  God  We 
pray  to  one  single  understanding  person.  But  so  far  the  tactics 
of  those  Trinitarians  at  Nicsea,  who  stuck  their  fingers  in  their 
ears,  have  prevailed  in  this  world;  this  was*  no  matter  for  dis- 
cussion, they  declared,  it  was  a  Holy  Mystery  full  of  magical 
terror,  and  few  religious  people  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
revive  these  terrors  by  a  definite  contradiction.  The  truly 
religious  have  been  content  to  lapse  quietly  into  the  compara- 
tive sanity  of  an  unformulated  Arianism,  they  have  left  it  to  the 
scoffing  Atheist  to  mock  at  the  patent  absurdities  of  the  official 
creed. 

One  of  the  attributes  of  God  that  the  new  religion  insists 
upon  is  that  of  youth.  We  are  presented  with  "the  conception 
of  a  young  and  energetic  God,  an  Invisible  Prince  growing  in 
strength  and  wisdom,  who  calls  men  and  women  to  his  service 
and  who  gives  salvation  from  self  and  mortality  only  through 
self-abandonment  to  his  service."  This,  we  are  told,  involves 
"a  demand  for  a  complete  revision  and  fresh  orientation  of  the 
life  of  the  convert."     His  modernism  is  intensely  of  to-day: 

'The  new  conceptions  do  not  tolerate  either  kings  or  aristoc- 
racies or  democracies.  Its  implicit  command  to  all  its  adherents 
is  to  make  plain  the  way  to  the  world  theocracy.  Its  rule  of  life 
is  the  discovery  and  service  of  the  will  of  God,  which  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  performance  of  that  will,  not  only 
m  the  private  life  of  the  believer,  but  in  the  acts  and  order  of  the 
State  and  nation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  I  give  myself  to  God 
not  only  because  I  am  so  and  so,  but  because  I  am  mankind.  T 
become  m  a  measure  responsible  for  every  evil  in  the  world  of 
men.  I  become  a  knight  in  God's  service.  I  become  my 
brother's  keeper.  I  become  a  responsible  minister  of  my  King 
I  take  sides  against  injustice,  disorder,  and  against  all  those 
temporal  kings,  emperors,  princes,  landlords,  andj  owners  who 
set  themselves  up  against  God's  rule  and  worship.  Kings 
owners,  and  all  who  claim  rule  and  decision  in  the  world's  affairs' 
must  either  show  themselves  clearly  the  fellow  servants  of  the 

believer  or  become  the  objects  of  his  stedfast  antagonism 

"It  comes  as  no  great  shock  to  those  who  have  grasped  the 
full  implications  of  the  statement  that  God  is  Finite  to  hear 
it  asserted  that  the  first  purpose  of  God  is  the  attainment  of 
clear  knowledge,  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  more  knowledge, 
and  of  knowledge  as  a  means  to  power. 

"And  as  God  gathers  power  he  uses  it  to  an  end  that  he  is 
only  beginning  to  apprehend,  and  that  he  will  apprehend  more 
fully  as  time  goes  on.     But  it  is    possible  to  define  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  attainments  he  seeks.     It  is  the  conquest  of  death 
It  is  the  conquest  of  death:  first,  the  overcoming  of  death  in 
the  individual  by  the  incorporation  of  the  motives  of  his  life 
into  an  undying  purpose,  and  then  the  defeat  of  that  death  that 
seems  to  threaten  our  species  upon  a  cooling  planet  beneath 
a  cooling  sun.     God  fights  against  death  in  everv  form,  against 
the  great  death  of  the  race,  against  the  petty  death  of  indolence, 
insufficiency,  baseness,  misconception,  and  perversion.     He  it 
is  and  no  other  who  can  deliver  us  'from  the  bodv  of  this  death  ' 
1  his  is  the  battle  that  grows  plainer;  this  is  the  purpose  to  which 
he  calls  us  out  of  the  animal's  round  of  eating,  drinking,  lusting 
quarreling,  and  laughing  and  weeping,  fearing  and  failing   and 
presently  of  wearying  and  dying,  which  is  the  whole  life'  that 
living  without  God  can  give  us.     And  from  these  great  proposi- 
tions there  follow  many  very  definite  maxims  and  rules  of  life." 

Mr.  Wells's  book,  thinks  the  writer  in  The  Times,  is  written 
with  "the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  utter  conviction,  whatever 
opinion  one  may  have  of  its  message."     Furthermore: 

"It  has  also  the  vividness  of  phraseology  that  comes  from 
vividness  of  experience  and  depth  of  conviction,  and  a  certain 
flame  combined  of  kindled  imagination  and  exalted  feeling  glows 
through  all  its  pages.  In  precision  of  idea  and  clarity  of  state- 
ment, in  keenness  of  insight  and  closely  argued  presentation  it 
shows  Mr.  Wells  at  his  best.  Nothing  else  that  he  has  written 
lias  so  embodied  and  blazed  forth  his  own  strong  and  vivid 
personality.  He  believes,  very  sincerely  apparently,  that  the 
book  is  a  compact,  comprehensive  account  of  a  widely  spreading: 
new  religion.  But,  on  its  own  face,  one  can  not  be  sure  that 
the  volume  is  more  than  a  statement  of  Mr.  Wells's  religion  " 


CURRENT    -    POETRY 


THE  late  James  Elroy  Flecker,  an 
English  poet  who  died  at  Davos,  in 
January,  1913,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
wrote  "with  the  single  intention  of  creating 
beauty."  He  was  in  sympathy  with  de 
Regnier,  de  1'Isle,  and  the  other  French 
poets  of  the  school  called  Parnassian;  he 
believed,  to  use  his  own  words,  "it  is  not 
the  poet's  business  to  save  man's  soul,  but 
to  make  it  worth  saving."  His  "Collected 
Poems"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  form  a 
volume  of  great  interest  for  all  those  who 
like  poetry  that  is  romantic,  exotic,  and 
richly  decorative  rather  than  intimate 
and  passionately  personal.  And  yet  his 
work  was  not  purely  objective;  there  is 
genuine  self -revelation  in  our  first  quotation, 
as  well  as  evidence  of  a  sensitive  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grandeur  that  was  Greece  and 
the  glory  that  is  England. 

OAK  AND  OLIVE 

By  James  Elroy  Fleck kk 
I 

Tho  I  was  bom  a.  Londoner 

And  bred  in  GloucestershJr<\ 
I  walked  in  Hellas  years  ago 

With  friends  in  white  attire; 
And  I  remember  how  my  soul 

Drank  wine  as  pure  as  Are. 

And  when  I  stand  by  Charing  Cross 

I  can  forget  to  hear 
The  crash  of  all  those  smoking  wheels. 

When  those  cold  flutes  and  clear 
Pipe  with  such  fury  down  the  street 

My  hands  grow  moist  with  fear. 

And  there's  a  hall  in  Bloomsbury 

No  more  I  dare  to  tread, 
For  all  the  stone  men  shout  at  me 

And  swear  they  are  not  dead ; 
And  once  I  touched  a  broken  girl 

And  knew  that  marble  bled. 

II 

But  when  I  walk  in  Athens  town 

That  swims  in  dust  and  sim, 
Perverse,  I  think  of  London  then, 

Where  massive  work  is  done, 
And  with  what  sweep  at  Westminster 

Tho  rayless  waters  run. 

I  ponder  how  from  Attic  seed 

There  grew  an  English  tree, 
How  Byron,  like  his  heroes,  fell, 

Fighting  a  country' free, 
And  Swinburne  took  from  Shelley's  lips 

The  kiss  of  Poetry. 

And  while  our  poets  chanted  Pan 

Back  to  his  pipes  and  power, 
Great  Verrall,  bending  at  his  desk, 

And  searching  hour  on  hour, 
Found  out  old  gardens,  where  the  wise 

May  pluck  a  Spartan  flower. 

Ill 

When  I  go  down  the  Gloucester  lanes 

My  friends  are  deaf  and  blind! 
Fast  as  they  turn  their  foolish  eyes 

The  maenads  leap  behind, 
And  when  I  hear  the  fire-winged  feet, 

They  only  hear  the  wind. 

Have  I  not  chased  the  fluting  Pan 
Through  Cranham's  sober  trees? 

Have  I  not  sat  on  Painswick  Hill 
With  a  nymph  upon  my  knees. 

And  she  as  rosy  as  the  dawn. 
And  naked  as  the  breeze? 

IV 

But  when  I  lie  in  Grecian  fields 
Smothered  in  asphodel, 


Or  climb  the  blue  and  barren  hills. 

Or  sing  in  woods  that  smell 
With  such  hot  spices  of  the  South 

As  mariners  might  sell — 

Then  my  heart  turns  where  no  sun  burns, 

To  lands  of  glittering  rain. 
To  fields  beneath  low-clouded  skies 

New-widowed  of  their  grain, 
And  autumn  leaves  like  blood  and  gold 

That  strew  a  Gloucester  lane. 


<>h.  well  I  know  sweet  Hellas  now, 

And  well  I  knew  it  then, 
When  I  with  starry  lads  walked  out — 

But  ah,  for  home  again! 
Was  I  not  bred  in  Gloucestershire, 

One  of  the  Englishmen? 

And  here  is  a  poignant  drama  done  in 
eight  powerful  lines.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  technique 
of  verse-making,  we  print  after  the  final 
version  of  the  poem  its  first  draft,  as  quoted 
in  the  preface  to  the  volume  at  hand. 
Tlw  elimination  of  several  adjectives  and 
the  substitution  of  particular  for  general 
words  (as  "linnet"  for  "song-bird")  greatly 
improved  the  poem. 

"TENEBRIS  INTERLUCENTEM  " 

By  James  Elroy  Flecker 

A  linnet  who  had  lost  her  way 

Sang  on  a  blackened  bough  in  Hell, 
Till  all  the  ghosts  remembered  well 

The  trees,  the  wind,  the  golden  day. 

At  last  they  knew  that  they  had  died 
When  they  heard  music  in  that  land, 
And  some  one  there  stole  forth  a  hand 

To  draw  a  brother  to  his  side. 

The  first  draft  was — 

Once  a  poor  song-bird  that  had  lost  her  way 
Sang  down  in  hell  upon  a  blackened  bough, 
Till  all  the  lazy  ghosts  remembered  how 
The  forest  trees  stood  up  against  the  day. 

Then  suddenly  they  knew  that  they  had  died, 
Hearing  this  music  mock  their  shadow-land ; 
And  some  one  there  stole  forth  a  timid  hand 
To  draw  a  fantom  brother  to  his  side. 

This  eerie  little  tale  is  characteristic 
of  Flecker  in  its  quaint  beauty  and  in  the 
delicacy  of  the  phrasing  that  produces 
so  strong  an  effect. 

LORD  ARNALDOS 

By  James  Elroy  Flecker 
6  Quien  hubiese  tal  ventura.  ? 
The  strangest  of  adventures, 

That  happen  by  the  sea, 
Befell  to  Lord  Arnaldos 

On  the  evening  of  St.  John ; 
For  he  was  out  a-hunting, 

A  huntsman  bold  was  he! 
When  he  beheld  a  little  ship 

And  close  to  land  was  she. 
Her  cords  were  all  of  silver, 

Her  sails  of  cramasy ; 
And  he  who  sailed  the  little  ship 

Was  singing  at  the  helm: 
The  waves  stood  still  to  hear  him. 

The  wind  was  soft  and  low ; 
The  fish  who  dwell  in  darkness 

Ascended  through  the  sea; 
And  all  the  birds  in  Heaven 

Flew  down  to  his  mast- tree. 
Then  spake  the  Lord  Arnaldos 

(Well  shall  you  hear  his  words!) 
"Tell  me,  for  God's  sake,  sailor. 

What  song  may  that  song  be?" 


The  sailor  spake  in  answer. 

And  answer  thus  made  he: 
"1  only  tell  my  song  to  those 

Who  sail  away  with  me." 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  appealing  of 
all  the  poems  in  this  interesting  book.  No 
one  who  cares  at  all  for  poetry  can  read  it 
and  be  utterly  unmoved. 

TO  A  POET  A  THOUSAND  YEARS 
HENCE 

By  James  Elroy  Flecker 

I  who  am  dead  a  thousand  years. 
And  wrote  this  sweet  archaic  song, 

Send  you  my  words  for  messengers 
The  way  I  shall  not  pass  along. 

I  care  not  if  you  bridge  the  seas, 

Or  ride  secure  the  cruel  sky. 
Or  build  consummate  palaces 

Of  metal  or  of  masonry. 

But  have  you  wine  and  music  still 
And  statues  and  a  bright-eyed  love, 

And  foolish  thoughts  of  good  and  ill. 
And  prayers  to  them  that  sit  above? 

How  shall  we  conquer?     Like  a  wind 
That  falls  at  eve  our  fancies  blow, 

And  old  Maeonides  the  blind 

Said  it  three  thousand  years  agt>. 

0  friend  unseen,  unborn,  unknown, 
Student  of  our  sweet  English  tongue, 

Head  out  my  words  at  night,  alone; 
1  was  a  poet,  I  was  young. 

Since  I  can  never  see  your  face, 
And  never  shake  you  by  the  hand, 

1  send  my  soul  through  time  and  space 
To  greet  you.     You  will  understand. 

There  is  a  new  poetry  magazine — is  it 
the  sixth  or  seventh  to  come  into  existence 
on  the  shores  of  this  continent?  We  have 
lost  count.  The  new  venture,  which  has  all 
our  good  wishes,  is  called  The  Lyric,  and 
is  edited  by  Samuel  Roth  and  Frank 
Tannenbaum,  of  Hartley  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City.  Any  maga- 
zine that  prints  so  charming  and  tender  a 
whimsy  as  Laura  Benet's  "Adventure"  de- 
serves congratulations — which  are  hereby 
offered  to  the  newest  of  verse  magazines. 

ADVENTURE 

By  Laura  Benet 

Black  wave  the  trees  in  the  forest 

And  a  rough  wind  hurries  by; 
But  the  swineherd's  toddling  daughter 

Knows  where  fallen  pine-cones  he. 

And,  girt  with  a  snowy  apron. 

She  scampers  alert  and  gay, 
To  the  hidden  pool  in  the  hollow 

Where  the  wan  witch-people  play. 

They  smile,  the  wee  wrinkled  women, 

They  creep  to  her  pinafore, 
And  lay  in  her  lap  strange  treasures 

Trolls  brought  from  the  ocean's  floor. 

And  they  marvel  at  her  blond  tresses 
And  braid  them  with  scented  fern; 

And  they  lave  her  dusty  brown  ankles 
With  snow-water  from  the  burn. 

But  nobody  listens  or  heeds  them — 
The  swineherd  hews  a  new  trail; 

The  swineherd's  wife  in  the  cottage 
Pours  the  sour  milk  from  the  pail. 

And  little  Gerta  lags  homeward 

Dreamshod  through  the  shadows  deep, 

Her  lashes  heavy  with  wonder — 
They  whisper.  "She's  been  asleep!" 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


In  deference  to  some  hundreds  of  requests  from 
subscribers  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  we  have 
decided  to  act  as  purchasing  agents  for  any  oooks 
reviewed  in  The  Literary  Diokst.  Orders  for 
such  books  will  hereafter  be  promptly  filled  on 
receipt  of  the  purchase  price,  with  the  postage 
added,  when  required.  Orders  should  be  addrest 
to  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  35^-360  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


TREITSCHKE'S  FAMOUS  "POLITICS" 

Treitschke,  Helnrlch  von.  Polities.  Translated 
from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  and  a  Foreword  by  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xliv-406,  643.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $7.50  boxed.  Post- 
age, 36  cents. 

The  war,  in  its  beginning  and  its  eon- 
duct,  shows  that  in  their  different  ways 
four  men  have  in  recent  years  exprest 
Ihc  political  and  worldward  mind  of  the 
German.  Nietzsche's  superman  is  the 
Teuton  as  he  sees  himself  in  comparison 
with  other  nationals.  Bernhardi  told  how 
this  superman  was  in  the  immediate  future 
to  secure  acknowledgment  from  all  others 
of  his  superiority  and  of  the  "rights"  that 
go  with  it.  Naumann,  in  his  "Mittel- 
Europa,"  showed  the  immediate  way  to 
this  by  the  coalescence  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary,  being  ruled,  of  course, 
from  Berlin.  Treitschke  formulated  the 
idea  of  the  state  as  a  supreme  entity 
which  validates  what  the  others  stated 
rather  more  concretely.  He  supplied  in 
his  "Politik"  the  philosophical  justifica- 
tion for  the  others. 

The  last  is  now  accessible  to  readers  of 
English  in  these  two  finely  printed  vol- 
umes.   Under  five  main  heads  it  discusses 
The  Nature  of  the  State,  Its  Social  Foun- 
dations, The   Varieties   of   Political   Con- 
stitutions, Government,  and  The  State  in 
Relation  to  International  Intercourse.    The 
state  is  a  legal  person— "the  people"  (but 
"not  the  totality  of   a  people")  "legally 
united  as  an  independent  entity  "■ — it  is 
above    all    Power     (capitalized)     "which 
makes  its  will  to  prevail,"  whether  with  or 
against     the     people's     "rational    imvard 
assent."     "International  agreements  .  .  . 
are  .  .  .  voluntary  self-restrictions.  Hence 
...  a    permanent    Arbitration    Court    is 
incompatible     with     the     nature     of     the 
state."     "The  appeal  to  arms"   (because 
a  state  may  not  submit  to  outside  dicta- 
tion except  under  duress)   "will  be  valid 
until  the  end  of   history."     The  state  as 
"sovereign  power,"  therefore,  "determines 
independently    the   limits   of   its   power." 
And    since    it    is    a    person   among   other 
persons  (i.e.,  other  states),  it  must  rule  or 
be  ruled.    This  last  is  implied,  not  directly 
stated — e.g.,  "Germany  has  .  .   .  had  too 
small  a  share  of  the  spoils  in  the  partition 
of   non-European   territory."      She  wants 
more  and  must  have  it.     As  between  states 
"we    discern    the    undeniably    ridiculous 
element  in  the  (very)  existence  (italics  the 
reviewer's)  of  a  small  state."     "The  large 
state  is  the  nobler  type,"  and,  of  course, 
the  larger  the  better !    Hence,  we  must  con- 
clude,  Germany's  claim  to  world  power, 
since  she  knows  that  hers  is  the  right  to  it. 
The  foregoing  summarizes  the  first  part. 
The  rest  of  the  discussion  only  expands 
,   this  in  its   details  with   relation   to  more 
or    less    distorted     views   and    citations  of 
history.       Herein     the     modesty      (."The 
Germans  are  always  in  danger  of  enerva  I  ing 
their   nationality    through    possessing    too 
little    nigged    pride."!),    the     fitness,    the 
profundity,  the  sweel    reasonableness,  the 
all-goodness  of  the  Teuton  are  contrastod 


with  the  opposite  qualities  (or  defects) 
in  all  others. 

The  war  and  its  conduct  are  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  book  and  on  the  writings 

Of  I  lir  nt  her  meil  named  above,     it  is  good 

that  mit  of  their  own  authoritative  utter- 
ances, the  Teutonic  apologetic  for  Arma- 
geddon, the  judgment  of  Hie  world  may  be 
pronounced.  Mr.  Balfour's  introduction 
puts  the  reader  on  guard  by  pointing  out 
some  of  the  principal  fallacies  and  logical 
breaches  of  this  now  famous  work. 

MR.  GIBBS  ON  THE  SOMME  BATTLES 

Gibbs,   Philip.     The   Battles   of  the   Somme. 

With  Maps.  Pp.  366.  London:  William  Heinemann. 
Price,  6s  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

A  famous  American  writer  once  set  forth 
how  a  novelist  takes  life  and  turns  it  into 
literature.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
correspondent  "at  the  front"  in  the  great 
European  War,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  illustrated 
how  it  is  possible  to  take  death  and  make 
literature  of  that.  For  in  his  book  he 
pictures  death,  not  less  than  life,  and 
makes  literature  of  it — makes  chapters 
with  a  real  literary  flavor.  Yet  he  tells  us 
in  his  Introduction  that  these  pages  were 
"written  on  the  evenings  of  battle  hastily 
and  sometimes  feverishly,  after  days  of 
intense  experience  and  tiring  sensation" 
— which  may  account  for  their  quality. 
"There  is  in  them,"  he  says,  "and  through 
them  one  passionate  purpose.  It  is  to 
reveal  to  our  people  and  the  world  the  high 
valor,  the  self-sacrificing  discipline  of  soul, 
the  supreme  endurance  of  those  men  of  ours 
who  fought,  and  suffered  great  agonies,  and 
died,  and,  if  not  killed  or  wounded,  came 
out  to  rest  a  little  while  and  fight  again, 
not  liking  it,  you  understand — hating  it 
like  the  hell  it  is — but  doing  their  duty, 
with  a  great  and  glorious  devotion,  accord- 
ing to  the  light  that  is  in  them." 

There  are  reasons  why,  if  you  are  liable 
to  draft  in  this  time  of  war,  you  should  not 
read  this  volume.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  you  should.  It  visualizes  the  horrors 
that  the  Somme  revealed.  It  also  em- 
phasizes the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
inspired  those  brave  men  who  made  possi- 
ble such  horrors  and  became  their  \dctims 
ort  survived  them.  Some  of  these  pages 
would  make  a  coward  halt  on  his  way  to 
the  battle-field;  they  might  even  cause 
a  brave  man  to  hesitate.  On  many  of  them 
may  be  found  bits  of  description  as  pure 
and  sweet  as  if  they  pertained  only  to 
scenes  in  some  valley  of  peace.  As,  for 
instance,  this: 

"It  Avas  a  day  when  the  beauty  of 
France  is  like  a  song  in  one's  heart,  a  day 
of  fleecy  clouds  in  the  blue  sky,  of  golden 
sunlight  flooding  broad  fields  behind  the 
battle-lines,  where  the  wheat-sheaves  are 
stacked  in  neat  lines  by  old  men  and 
women  who  do, their  sons'  work,  and  of 
deep,  cool  shadoAvs  under  the  waA^y  foliage 
of  the  Avoodlands." 

That  was  one  of  the  days  which  wit- 
nessed "The  Attacks  on  Thiepval."  Other 
days  followed  not  so  beautiful,  when  the  sun 
was  "  blazing  hot,"  and  the  "fighting  men 
baked  brown" — when  it  was  "not  good  fight- 
ing Aveather  either  for  guns  or  men,"  AAith 
"a  queer  haze  about  the  fields,  as  thick  at 
limes  as  a  November  mist  and  yet  thrilling 
with     heat"       When     the    day    of     vietoi'j 

came  it  A\as  because  of  "The  Coming  of 
the  Tanks,"  which  added  a  touch  of 
comedy  to  (he  picture;  albeit,  blood-red 
an  i t li  the  tragedies  of  Avar.  But  before  its 
end,   says   this  daring  observer,   "I  went 
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I  ou  respect   the 
doctor  s  opinion, 


of 


course  i 
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When  the  doctor  out- 
lines a  dietary  and  indi- 
cates a  specific  item,  his 
instructions  carry  evi- 
dent weight.  Only  one 
consideration  guides 
him— the  welfare  of  the 
patient.  You  accept  his 
decision  without  ques- 
tion. In  view  of  this, 
it  is  significant  that 
doctors  everywhere 
prescribe 

Franco  - 


merican 
Broths 

(Sterilized) 

for  Invalids 
and  Qiildran 


This  is  because  doctors 
realize  the  genuine  high  qual- 
ity of  these  broths,  their  care- 
ful scientific  preparation, 
their  purity,  their  uniformity, 
their  safety  (sterilized),  and 
their  beneficial  properties  in 
stimulating  digestion.  Their 
convenience— ready  at  a 
moment's  notice — is  equally 
appreciated  by  doctors, 
nurses,  and  mothers.  These 
broths  are  so  delicious  that 
they  are  relished  by  the  most 
finicky  appetite.  Splendid 
for  children  (well  or  sick). 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be  taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by   leading   grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Makers  of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 


Trvvst"atdes  > 
to  trie  physician 
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-SO  LONG  AS  THIS 
BUSINESS  ENDURES" 


STAND  with  us  at  the  win' 
dow,  here  in  our  office  in 
Akron,  and  look  out  upon  that 
restless  forest  of  concrete  and 
steel  which  is  our  property  and 
our  pride. 

View  with  us  its  magnificent 
reaches,  east  and  west  and  south, 
swarming  the  valley  and  climbing 
the  ancient  slopes:  storey  upotx 
storey  up-piled  against  seemingly 
insatiable  demand;  plumed  with 
the  smoke  of  belching  chimneys; 
quivering  under  the  audible  aura 
of  immense  industry. 

Feel  with  us  the  uplifting  thrill 
of  thankfulness,  and  of  solemn 
reverence  in  the  spectacle  and  its 
meaning — the  heart  leaps  at  the 
picture  and  the  thought. 

SfS  *£5  J|C 

This  is  our  almighty  hour. 

From  those  infant  continents  of  floor 
space  sheltered  beneath  the  roofs  in  your 
sight,  from  the  labor  of  the  thousands  of 
craftsmen,  engineers,  and  artisans  at 
work  there,  from  the  titanic  machines 
thundering  endlessly  hour  upon  hour, 
came  in  the  last  calendar  year  more 
pneumatic  automobile  tires  than  were 
produced  in  any  other  like  institution 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

More  —  in  numbers  and  in  value — 
more  in  the  aggregate — more,  than  were 
brought  forth  by  any  other  maker  in 
the  world. 

*         *         * 

It  seems  strange  now,  looking  back 
on  our  beginnings,  to  have  come  so 
straight  and  swiftly  to  this  eminence  of 
production  and  of  place. 


We  had  no  geniuses,  as  popularly 
conceived,  among  us;  no  impressive  array 
of  material  or  intellectual  resource  at  the 
start;  no  pregnant  opportunity  that  was 
not  shared  with  all;  no  sudden  plan  for 
the  sharp  revolution  of  the  tire  business 
and  its  methods. 

We  were  just  a  group  of  earnest  men, 
intent  and  aspiring,  who  believed  in  the 
power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  mami' 
factured  goodness,  and  in  the  unfailing 
disposition  of  the  American  people  to 
reward  that  which  is  worthy. 

We  are  such  still. 

The  wish  and  purpose  first  impelling 
us,  to  build  the  best  within  our  power, 
to  correct  and  improve  where  that  were 
possible,  to  make  our  name  warrant  of 
its  own  integrity  and  of  that  of  the 
product  bearing  it,  remains  with  us,  and 
shall,  so  long  as  this  business  endures. 


* 


* 


* 


It  seems  strange  also,  now,  to  have 
come  so  far,  when  arrival  here  was  only 
incidental  beside  our  chief  aim. 

From  the  early,  meagre,  verily  precari' 
ous  days,  enlargement  and  volume  never 
o'ershadowed  or  challenged,  even,  that 
keener  and  more  intimate  project,  the 
endowment  with  lofty  significance  of 
the  word  Goodyear. 

Nor  do  they  now,  nor  will  they  ever 
— and  it  is  from  the  sanctity  of  this 
pledge  that  we  ask  you  always  to  con- 
sider us  as  striving  in  this  spirit:  to  re 
mark  us  not  as  an  institution  huge,  im- 
personal  and  unresponsive;  but  as  a 
working  company  of  men  sharply  con- 
scious  of  the  trust  within  our  keeping, 
and  as  of  old,  eager  and  hopeful  that 
larger  fields  of  usefulness  and  achieve- 
ment shall  be  ours. 


* 


* 


* 


To  have  been  so  overwhelmingly  justified 
is  well,  and  the  parent  of  inspiriting 
reflections. 

But  in  our  brief  kinship  with  world' 
wide  tire  supremacy,  there  has  been  less 
of  elation  than  of  profound  solemnity. 

For  we  do  not  for  an  instant  mistake 
the  causes  of  that  common  good  will 
which  has  elevated  us  in  this  surpassing 
degree,  and  which  looks  to  us  to  hold 
by  the  merit  that  won  it,  the  high  place 
given  unto  us. 

And  it  is  a  sobering  and  a  moving 
experience  to  face  the  enlarged  responsi- 
bility of  such  a  position,  to  feel  that  more 
than  ever  now  we  are  beholden  to  those 
simple  and  sincere  principles  with  which 
we  started,  and  to  their  scrupulous  ap- 
plication  in  all  our  works. 


* 


* 


* 


The  spirit  of  those  early  principles 
stands  guard  over  every  operation  and 
every  department  in  these  great  factories. 

It  stirs  in  every  workman  in  the  Good- 
year employ — alike  in  the  jungles  of  the 
tropics,  the  cotton  plantations  of  the 
South,  the  mills  here  at  home,  the  sales 
depots  among  you — the  pride  in  good 
work  conscientiously  performed. 

All  magnitude  had  been  unmeaning, 
all  growth  had  been  in  vain,  were  it  to 
be  abandoned  now. 

For  we  know  it  is  only  by  this  spirit 
which  has  so  far  upraised  us,  that  this 
business  will  survive. 

In  that  knowledge,  our  fixed  concern 
shall  be  its  preservation  and  its  continu' 
ance. 

In  that  knowledge,  nothing  shall  ever 
leave  these  factories  that  does  not  dig' 
nify  the  name  of  Goodyear. 


In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  perhaps,  this 
might  pardonably  be  a  time  for  elation. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &'  Rubber  Company 
Akron,  Ohio 
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We  Protest 


Now  and  then  we  meet  a 

man  who  says    with    some 

|  enthusiasm,   "I    am    using 

!  Gargoyle    Mobiloil  and  it 

|  works  line." 

To  our  great  disappointment  we 
{•  sometimes  find  that  this  friend  is  using 
|  the  wrong  grade  for  his  engine. 

We  are  too  jealous  of  the  results 
which  can  be  secured  from  the  proper 
use  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  to  allow 
this  careless  practice  to  go  on  without 
a  protest. 

Naturally,  because  of  their  sheer  quality, 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  are  bound  to  show  good 
lubricating  results.  But  we  are  aiming  to 
furnish  more  than  protection  to  the  mov- 
ing parts. 

For  this  reason,  we  annually  determine, 
through  our  Board  of  Engineers,  which 
grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  is  best  suited 
to  each  make  and  model  of  car. 

The  man  who  fails  to  use  the  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  specified  for  his  car 
stands  to  lose  some  of  the  greatest  benefits 
which  the  oils  offer  him. 

For  example:  Gas  consumption  depends 
a  great  deal  on  the  piston-ring  seal.  The 
piston-ring  seal  depends  solely  on  the 
"body"  and  character  of  the  oil  used. 

In  a  given  engine,  oil  of  the  very  highest 
quality  may  be  of  wrong  body  for  proper 
piston  ring  seal.  The  result  then  is  waste 
of  gas  and  power  with  each  piston  stroke. 

To  assure  your  securing  best  results  will 

you  please  look  at  the  partial  Chart  at  the 

right  and  see  if  you  are  using  the  correct 

grade  for  your  car?     If  not,  in  justice  to 

your  own  engine,  will  you,  please,  insist  on 

being  supplied  with  the  correct  grade? 

Write  for  new  56-page  booklet  containing  com- 
plete discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems,  list 
of  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete  Charts  of 
Recommendations  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Marine  Engines. 


Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  kindly  write 
our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    In   the    manufacture    of    high-grade 

lubricants   for   every   class  of  machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 

Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Indianapolis  Des  Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Explanation:  —  The  four  grades  of  Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils,  for  engine  lubrication,  puri- 
fied to  remove  free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 

In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the 
car  indicates  the  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloils 
that  should  be  used.  For  example:  "A" 
means  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A,"  "Arc"  means 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic,"  etc.  The  recom- 
mendations cover  all  models  of  both  pleasure 
and  commercial  .vehicles  unless  otherwise 
noted. 


Model  of 


CARS 


Abbott-Detroit 

"     (Scyl) 

Allen 

"    (Mod.  33- 14- JS). 

Apperson .", 

"       (8cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

«       J6cyl) 

Autocar  (2  cyl) 

Avery 

"'   (Mods*  Ql  ton) 

Briscoe 

"      (Scyl) ,. 

Buick 

Cadillac 

"       (Scyl) 

Case 

Chalmers   

u        (Mod.  6-40). 
"        (Mod.  6-30) 

Chandler  Six 

Chevrolet. .  ,* 

Cole 

"    (8  cyl) 

Cunningham 

(6  cyl) . . 

Dart'...1. 

"    (Mod.C) 

Delaunay-Belleville. . 

Detroiter 

"       (Scyl) 

Dodge 

Dort ' 

Empire  (4  cyl). , 

"      (6  cyl) 

Federal 

Fiat 

Ford 

Franklin 

Grant 

HAL 

Haynes 

"     Cwcyl) 

Hudson 

"      (Super  Six).. 

Hupmobile 

Jeffery.    ....  ._._._-_^_ 

u      (6  cyl) .. 

*  Com'l.  1 .... . 
Kearns 

*  Com'l 

Kelly  Springfield 

King 

■    (6-cyl).. ........ 

"    Coni'l 

Kissel  Kar 

•  "    Com'l,    .. 

•  tt    (Mod.  48) 

'Lexington ... 

Lippard  Stewart.    . 

"  (Mod.   M) 

Locomobile 

Marmon 

Maxwell 

Mercer 

"       (22-70) 

Mitchell 

Mitchell  (8  cyl).'... 
Moline 

u      Knight,... 
Mobn  (4  cyl) - 

"     (6cyO  ...... 

National       ...... 

".      (lacyl)... 
Oakland 

M       (Scyl) 

Oidsmobile 

-        (Scyl)...: 

Overland 

Packard 

(lacyl)  .. 

Com'l 

Paige 

"    (6-46) 

"    (0.36&38)... 

Pathfindei 

"         (12  cyl). 

Peerless 

"       (8  cyl) 

Pierce  Arrow 

"  "     Com'l... 

Premier —   , 

Regal 

•     (Scyl)..    ., 

Renault 

Reo .-. 

Richmond 

Rikcr 

Saxon 

Selden 

Simplex 

Stearns  Knight 

■  (8  cyl) 
sterling  (Wisconsin). . 
Studcbaker 

Slulz 

Velie  (4  cyl) 

"     (ocyl)., 

Westcott... 

White 


Arc.|Arc 
A 


An 
A 
E 
A 

Arc 
A 


Arc.JArc 

A 
Arc 


A 
A 
A 
Arc  [Arc 
A 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
A 


Art 


Arc 


Arc.iArc 
A      A 


Arc.iArc 

A 
Arc. 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc.  Arc 
A      A 


Arc 

Arc 

E 

I    ' 

An 
A 

A 

A 

Arc 

\m 
A 


Willys-Knight A 

Willys  Six Arc 


Arc. 


Arc. 
A 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
Arc, 


A 

Arc. 


A 

Arc. 


Arc. 

A 

E 
Arc. 


Am 

E 


Arc. 
Arc. 


lArc 
Arc 


Arc  Arc. 
A  I  A 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc- 
Arc 


Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc. 
E 


Arc.  Arc. 
A  A 
A  Arc 
Arc  Arc 
Arc.iArc 
Arc  'Arc 
B      A 


Arc. 'Arc 


Arc. 


Am 

Arc. 
Arc. 
A.c. 


Arc. 
Arc. 
Arc. 


Arc.  An 


Arc 


Art. 
Art. 

Arc. 
Arc' 


Electric  Vehicles:  For  motor  bearings  ard 
enclosed  chains  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A" 
the  year  'round.  For  open  chains  and  differ- 
ential, use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "C"  the  year 
'round. 

Exception:  For  winter  lubrication  of  pleasure 
cars  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic"  for  worm 
drive  and  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  for  bevel 
gear  drive. 
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away  from  the  battle-field,  back  to  the 
quiet  harvest-fields  flooded  with  the  golden 
glow  of  the  sinking  sun,  luckier  than  the 
men  who  had  to  stay  and  ashamed  of  my 
luck.  The  enemy  were  flinging  shells  at 
long  range.  The  harvest-fields  were  not 
quite  so  safe  as  they  looked." 

OTHER  BOOKS  WORTH  WHILE 

Holland,  Komaln.  Beethoven.  Pp.  244.  Trans- 
lated by  Constance  Hull.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &. 
Co.     $1.50.     Postage,  14  cents. 

This  small  book  gives  us  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  the  man  who  was  the  "first  of 
musicians"  and  man  of  artistic  grandeur. 
The  man  himself,  his  nature,  his  sympathy 
for  worldly  miseries,  and  his  desire  to 
alleviate  them,  his  love  of  battle,  and  his 
consciousness  of  the  God  within  are 
delineated  with  sure  touch.  Ill  health 
pursued  Beethoven  from  his  earliest  years, 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  heavier 
blow  than  increasing  deafness  which  drove 
him  into  silence  and  isolation  full  of  grief 
and  disappointments.  His  life  was  like  a 
stormy  day,  and  in  spite  of  all  limitations 
he  created  joy  himself  to  give  to  the  world, 
"forged  it  from  his  own  misery,"  as  he 
often  said.  Mr.  Rolland  gives  us  a  com- 
prehension of  the  man  as  well  as  the 
musician,  his  longings,  his  bigness  of  soul, 
and  his  disappointments.  In  love  he  was 
always  unsuccessful,  and  from  his  adopted 
nephew,  whom  he  worshiped,  he  received 
only  ingratitude,  and  yet  he  pursued  his 
goal,  gave  expression  to  the  music  of  his 
soul,  conquered  his  destiny  and  his  suffer- 
ing. Extracts  are  given  from  his  letters 
which  help  us  to  understand  and  love  the 
real  Beethoven.  There  is  a  scholarly  analy- 
sis of  the  sonatas,  symphonies,  and  quartets 
by  A.  E.  Hull,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

Meany,  Edmond  S.  Mount  Rainier.  A  Record 
of  Explorations.  Pp.  325.  New  York:  The  Mae- 
millan  Company.     $2.50.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Mount  Rainier,  with  its  three  peaks, 
glaciers,  and  volcanic  craters,  is  growing- 
more  and  more  popular  with  tourists. 
This  book  furnishes  information  to  the 
student  and  traveler  in  regard  to  the 
national  park,  Mount  Rainier  itself,  and 
Nature's  wonderland  which  lies  between 
the  Columbia  River  and  the  Cascade 
Range  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Meany  has  given  a  brief  resume  of  the  lives 
of  the  different  explorers  that  have  at- 
tempted and  made  the  ascent.  He  has  also 
printed,  in  each  case,  a  report  which  gives 
the  details  of  each  expedition,  so  that, 
besides  the  account  of  the  discovery  and 
naming  of  the  mountain  by  Captain 
Vancouver,  we  have  partial  and  successful 
ascents,  explorations  accomplished,  a  record 
of  glaciers,  the  flora  of  the  region,  and  a 
list  of  the  names  of  different  points. 
Rainier,  sometimes  called  Tacoma,  is  the 
only  snow-peak  there  in  view  and  is  ma- 
jestic in  its  isolation.  Not  only  is  it  the 
grandest  mountain  in  this  country,  it  is 
one  of  the  grand  mountains  of  the  world. 
Its  scenery  is  of  "rare  and  varied  beauty." 
It  combines  ice  scenery  with  woodland 
scenery.  Every  scientist  who  has  con- 
tributed information  about  this  wonder- 
spot  is  here  represented.  The  student  will 
meet  with  a  fund  of  interesting  and 
instructive  information. 

Burr,  Agnes  Rush.  Russell  H.  Conwell  and  His 
Work.  One  Man's  Interpretation  of  Life.  With  Dr. 
Conwell's  famous  lecture,  Acres  of  Diamonds.  Illus- 
trated. Pp.  438.  Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.    $1.35  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

"Biography,"  said  Carlyle,  "is  the  most 
universally  pleasant,  universally  profitable, 
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of  all  reading."  It  is  easy  to  agree  with 
him  after  reading  this  book.  Russell  H. 
Con-well,  Miss  Burr  tells  us  in  her  fore- 
word, "started  life  as  a  penniless  boy  on  a 
rocky  New  England  farm.  He  had  neither 
money  nor  influence  to  help  toward  suc- 
cess." How  he  has  won  she  shows,  in  his 
words  and  her  own,  until  the  reader  is  in- 
spired to  believe  that  other  poor  boys  may 
win  likewise.  Whoever  has  heard  Dr. 
Conwell  preach  or  lecture  will  read  these 
pages  with  a  consciousness  of  the  man's 
personality  asserting  itself  in  every  page, 
with  a  swift  recognition  of  rare  unself- 
ishness illuminating  every  paragraph  after 
manhood  came  to  the  struggling  boy.  It 
is  a  record  unmatched  of  editorial  effort, 
pulpit  service,  platform  labor,  educational 
inspiration,  character  -  building,  covering 
more  than  half  a  century.  No  other  man 
in  America,  perhaps,  has  touched  in- 
dividually and  helpfully  so  many  lives  as 
has  Russell  H.  Conwell. 

Bartlett,  Robert  A.  The  Last  Toyage  of  the 
"Karluk,"  Flagship  of  Vilhjalmer  Stefansson's 
Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  of  1913-16.  As  related 
by  her  master,  Robert  A.  Bartlett,  and  here  set  down 
by  Ralph  T.  Hale.  Illustrated  from  charts  and 
photographs.  Pp.  329.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.     $2.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

"We  did  not  all  come  back,"  is  the 
sentence  with  which  Captain  Bartlett  be- 
gins this  interesting  record  of  Arctic  ex- 
perience. They  numbered  twenty-five 
when  the  Karluk  was  frozen  in  on  the 
north  coast  of  Alaska,  September  23,  1913, 
and  began  the  westward  drift  which 
ended  with  her  destruction  by  the  ice, 
January  14,  1914.  Six,  led  by  Stefansson, 
had  left  them  a  few  days  earlier.  How 
the  remaining  company  landed  on  Wrangel 
Island,  and  made  camp  there;  how  Captain 
Bartlett,  with  a  single  Eskimo,  walked  over 
the  ice  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Siberian 
coast,  and  thence  500  miles  eastward,  to 
get  a  ship  for  Alaska;  and  how,  finally,  the 
survivors  on  Wrangel  Island  were  found 
and  brought  back  to  Esquimalt,  B.  C, 
the  port  from  which  they  had  sailed 
sixteen  months  before— all  this  is  graphi- 
cally and  geographically  told.  One  reads 
the  narrative  with  a  growing  wonder  that 
men  could  maintain  such  courage  under 
such  trying  conditions,  and  could  endure 
such  tests  of  their  patience  and  strength. 
Captain  Bartlett  commanded  the  Roose- 
velt when  that  ship  carried  Peary  nearer 
the  North  Pole  than  any  other  had  sailed. 
"Tireless,  faithful,  enthusiastic,  true  as  the 
compass,"  Peary  said  he  was.  This  book 
indorses  this  characterization. 

Kephart,    Horace.    Camping    and    Woodcraft. 

Pp.  405.     New  York:      Outing  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50  net.     Postage,  10  cents. 

The  "Woodcraft"  of  the  above  title  is 
held  over  for  a  separate  volume;  this  one  is 
devoted  to  camping,  about  which  it  tells  all 
a  man  need  to  know  for  his  comfort  and 
economy  when  vacation-time  comes  round. 
And  in  it  there  is  much  information  worth 
while  for  the  housewife  or  the  man  of  the 
house  about  many  things  domestic.  If 
one  really  ever  proposes  to  camp  out,  this 
book  may  be  studied  with  profit  through 
the  long  evenings  which  must  intervene. 
Everything  pertaining  to  camp -life  is 
treated  in  its  pages,  and  it  is  helpfully 
illustrated. 


Perennial.  —  First  Alumnus  —  "  And 
don't  things  look  familiar,  tho?  " 

Second  Alumnus — "  They  sure  do — 
was  at  a  dance  last  night  and  saw  my  old 
dress  suit." — Widow. 
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Boyhood  Days 
had  nothing  on  this 


When  it  comes  to  recreation  every  man  is 
a  grown-up  boy — and  trapshooting  comes 
nearer  to  satisfying  that  boyish  longing  to 
"pot"  something  than  any  other  sport. 
After  a  fine,  sunshiny  afternoon  at  the  traps 
your  mind  is  relaxed,  your  nerves  are  set  up 
again.  It's  the  ideal  sport  for  men  and 
women. 

Easy  to  "get  onto" 

At  the  traps  you  always  find  an  "old  hand" 
glad  to  stand  by  and  coach  you  while  you 
shoot  your  first  string.  You  will  soon  "get 
onto"  the  flying  targets.  In  trapshooting 
you  don't  aim  as  you  do  in  shooting  at  a 
fixed  target.  You  just  keep  your  eye  on 
that  little  flying  "bird"  and  your  gun  in- 
stinctively follows  into  line. 

Once  you  fit  a  gunstock  to  your  shoulder 
and  "get  onto"  the  flying  target,  you  are 
a  confirmed  trapshooter.  The  fascination 
of  the  sport  has  "got"  you.  You  will  be 
surprised,  too,  at  the  amount  of  fun  you 
can  get  for  the  money. 

People  are  daily  coming  to  realize  the  gen- 
uine recreation  that  trapshooting  offers. 
Every  day  new  trapshooting  clubs  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  club  in  your  own 
neighborhood  where  you  can  start  right  in. 
But  if  the  trapshooters  in  your  neighborhood 
haven't  organized  yet,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  help  get  the  club  started.  While  you 
are  making  arrangements  for  a  permanent 
club  you  can  use  a  hand-trap  to  practice  up 
with— inexpensive  but  good  sport. 

Starting  the  sport  right — the  gun  to  use 

To  start  trapshooting  right  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  get  the  right  sort  of  gun. 

To  handle  well,  and  permit  quick  and  ac- 
curate  pointing,   a  gun   must  be   properly 


balanced.  It  must  not  be  muzzle-heavy  or 
have  too  much  of  its  weight  in  the  breach  or 
in  the  stock. 

The  choice  of  those  who  know 

On  account  of  its  safety,  strength,  lightness 
and  balance,  the  beauty  of  its  lines,  the 
mechanical  correctness  of  its  design,  the 
Winchester  shotgun  has  been  classed  by 
critical  experts  "The  Perfect  Gun".  It  is 
the  choice  of  trapshooters  the  country  over. 
Its  action  is  smooth  and  sure  and  its  ejec- 
tion positive. 

The  Winchester  shotgun  is  made  in  both 
the  hammer  and  hammerless  models.  The 
Model  12,  hammerless,  is  made  in  the  stand- 
ard 12  gauge  and  also  in  the  lighter  20  gauge 
— more  popular  with  women  and  new  shooters 
because  of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil.  The 
ammunition  for  the  20  gauge  gun  costs  less. 
Model  97  —  12  and  16  gauge  —  is  made  for  those 
who  prefer  a  pump  gun  with  a  hammer.  It  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  Model  12  but  with 
hammer  action. 

What  the  name  "Winchester"  means 

The  Winchester  Company  is  the  greatest  organi- 
zation of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

No  Winchester  barrel  varies  one  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  from  a  straight  line,  or  one  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  or  diameter. 
Every  gun  or  rifle  that  bears  the  name 
"Winchester"  is  fired  over  fifty  times  with  excess 
loads  for  strength,  smooth  action  and  accuracy. 
This  care  in  manufacturing  explains  why  more 
Winchesters  are  used  by  expert  shooters  than  all 
other  small  arms  combined. 

Write  for  the  Winchester  Catalog 

For  more  detailed  description  of  these  guns  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  1917  Winchester  catalog, 
or  send  direct  to  us  for  it. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  illustrated  book- 
let on  the  Sport  of  Trapshooting.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  one,  or  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  free  upon  request. 

Find  out  about  trapshooting  at  once.  (Jo  out  to 
the  club  next  Saturday  and  get  started. 


Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  Dept.  32,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Model  12 — Take-down,  hammerless,  repealing  shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge, 
wtght  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.;  in  20  gauge,  weight 
about  6  lbs.  The  20  gauge  is  more  popular  with  women  and  new  shooters 
because  of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil. 


Model  97— Solid  frame  or  take-down,  repeating  shotgun.  Solid  frame  made 
%\/i\  ga"ge  J>nly'  Take-down  models  made  in  12  gauge,  weight  about 
7%.  lbs.;  m  16  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.  The  favorite  with  shooters  who 
prefer  a  pump  gun  wtth  a  hammer. 

WINCHESTER 


World  Standard  Arms  and  Ammunition 
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%r,\    -where  sinking  birds  eclio  the  humming     7 ' { J  J&S 
Ej  f     motor  and  where  the  tropic  sun  is  tern- 


M 


pored  by  soft  sea  bree^ex-  there  flows  a     iWJP^ 
mghly  army  of  motors  drafted,  almost    f   /V  *?  ^/ 
exclusively  from  the  beaumonde.  ff  Jp  %  \  I 

M    "J  of 

The  fijpe  of  motor  car  that  winters  in  Southern      \  ^M 

dimes  and  fashionable  resorts  generally  carries  a  top  01- 


JU0   .rv 

y 


This  top  material  withstands  the  fiercelij  beating 
raijs  oi  tropical  suns  a/  staunchly  as  it  does  the 
frost,  sleet,  and  snow  of  northern  winters. 

Pantasote,  the  most  expensive  top  material,  is  as 
&}     sociated  with  and  used  on  the  best  Motor  Cars 


PIERCE-ARROW 

LOCOMOBILE 

CHALMERS 

CHANDLER 

MARMON 

HUDSON 

WHITE 


/^M 
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VA 


PAIGE-STRATFORD 

REO  1917  SIX 

WESTCOTT 

COLUMBIA 

PREMIER  /j&/^ 

MERCER  fy 

tew*    The  Pantasote  Company 


Wl 
?^~>j 

^>i\  S 


.  70U  Bowling  Green  Biuldind 


New  York^. 


Avoid  misrepresentation — 
even  though  it  be  uninten- 
tional. Look  for  this  label  on 
(ops  represented  as  Pantasote. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 


HE  WILL  LEAD  OUR  TROOPS  IN 
EUROPE 

MAJ.-GEN.  JOHN  J.  PERSHING- 
or,  as  he  is  known  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  men,  "Black  Jack"  Pershing 
— who  is  to  lead  the  first  expeditionary 
force  to  Europe,  is  the  youngest  of  his 
rank  in  the  United  States  Army.  He  is 
fifty-three  years  old  and  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1886  as  senior  cadet- 
captain,  the  highest  honor  any  under- 
graduate can  achieve.  He  began  active 
service  at  once  as  second  lieutenant  of  the 
SLxth  United  States  Cavalry,  one  of  the 
regiments  that  was  sent  to  round-up  the 
old  Indian  chief  Geronimo,  who  with  his 
Apache  braves  was  causing  the  United 
States  no  end  of  trouble.  Says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Ledger: 

Pershing  rode  hard  and  soldiered  much 
in  the  next  ten  years,  chasing  the  Indians 
over  the  Southwest,  and  on  one  occasion 
showed  the  stuff  that  was  going  to  win  for 
him  in  the  later  years.  He  marched  his 
troop  with  a  pack-train  140  miles  in  forty- 
six  hours.  General  Miles  paid  him  a  fine 
tribute  for  this  feat,  and  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Pershing  "had 
brought  in  every  man  and  animal  in  good 
condition." 

For  seven  years  Lieutenant  Pershing 
never  knew  a  promotion,  but  in  1893  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  the 
crack  negro  command  that  afterward  won 
fame  at  the  San  Juan  blockhouse.  Be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to 
the  colored  troop  he  earned  the  sobriquet 
of  "Black  Jack,"  which  has  stuck  to  him 
since. 

Pershing,  as  a  young  officer,  applied 
himself  strictly  to  the  business  of  fighting. 
He  made  a  thorough  study  of  tactics,  and 
is  now  generally  known  as  the  best  strate- 
gist in  the  Army.  After  his  Indian  cam- 
paigning, Lieutenant  Pershing  was  as- 
signed to  West  Point  as  instructor,  but 
when  the  war  with  Spain  was  declared  he 
at  once  applied  for  the  command  of  the 
old  "Tenth,"  and  his  regiment  was  among 
the  first  to  be  shipped  to  Cuba,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  field,  winning 
the  applause  of  his  colonel.  At  the  battle 
of  El  Caney  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  for  gallantry  in  action. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
and  when  the  American  flag  was  thrown 
to  the  breeze  over  the  Philippines,  Captain 
Pershing  was  ordered  to  duty  in  our  new 
possessions.  There  the  first  military  prob- 
lem was  the  pacification  of  the  Moros, 
those  fierce  fighters  who  have  since  become 
organized  under  our  Government  as  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  and  are  known  among 
Army  men  as  a  crack  company  of  fighters. 
At  that  time,  however,  they  were  fiercely 
antagonistic  to  the  United  States,  refused 
to  accept  the  assurances  of  the  good  in- 
tentions of  this  Government,  and  fought 
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the  advance  of  the  Americans  step  by  step. 
The  New  York  Times  describes  Pershing's 
campaign  against  the  natives: 

Pershing  was  ordered  to  finish  the  Moro 
campaign  and  was  named  Governor  of 
Mindanao  and  commander  of  the  troops 
operating  in  that  part  of  the  province 
where  the  Moro  opposition  was  still  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  From  a 
distance  of  several  thousands  of  miles  the 
job  did  not  sound  big  at  the  time,  but  a 
more  difficult  task  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  an  officer 
of  the  regular  Army.  He  gritted  his  teeth 
and  undertook  the  work  with  his  famous 
smile.  He  had  a  picked  lot  of  regulars 
under  him,  every  man  of  whom  he  kneAv 
and  trusted,  and  every  one  of  whom  knew 
and  loved  "Black  Jack." 

The  Moros  that  Pershing  was  called 
upon  to  bring  to  terms  had  mobilized  in 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  called 
Bud  Dajo,  on  the  island  of  Jolo.  To  drive 
them  out  had  been  a  task  with  which  the 
Army  had  contended  since  1906.  Pershing 
announced  to  his  men  that  the' Moros  were 
coming  out  of  the  crater  if  it  took  him 
ten  years  to  accomplish  the  job. 

There  were  600  Moros — every  one  a 
Mohammedan  fanatic — in  the  crater-for- 
tification when  Pershing  started  "to  clean 
out  the  mountain-hole."  Without  Bud 
Dajo  safely  and  securely  in  American  con- 
trol the  Moro  problem  could  never  be 
solved. 

With  a  thousand  men,  half  of  them  his 
own  trusted  troopers  and  the  others  picked 
Filipino  scouts,  the  campaign  for  Bud 
Dajo  began.  The  Americans  and  the 
scouts  had  to  proceed  through  miles  and 
miles  of  dense  jungles,  opposed  every  yard 
of  the  way  by  the  fierce  Moros.  But 
Pershing  kept  on,  and  finally  he  fought  his 
way  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

Pershing's  jungle-fighters  cut  a  trail 
around  the  mountain,  and,  fortifying  them- 
selves from  attack  from  above,  began  the 
siege.  The  soldiers  formed  a  complete 
cordon  around  the  mountain  and  calmly 
instituted  a  campaign  of  watching  for  the 
first  sign  of  the  Moros  leaving  the  crater 
and  waiting  a  chance  to  get  them  when 
they  tried  to  cut  through  the  cordon. 

In  their  retreat  to  the  crater  the  Moros 
had  been  so  hotly  pursued  that  for  once 
they  had  been  unable  to  take  with  them 
the  supplies  that  would  make  possible  a 
long  stand.  At  last  the  "iron  ring"  began 
to  make  itself  felt,  and  in  small  detach- 
ments, the  Moros  tried  to  gain  the  open 
jungle  by  dashes  through  the  American 
cordon.  Every  dash  was  frustrated,  the 
fanatics  rushing  forth  to  certain  death. 
Finally,  on  Christmas  day,  1911,  the  400 
Moros  still  in  the  crater  did  something 
a  Moro  seldom  does — they  marched  down 
the  mountainside  and  surrendered.  A 
few  reached  the  jungle,  but  the  regulars 
pursued,  beat  the  brush,  and  in  the  end 
these  desperadoes  paid  the  penalty  of 
their  daring. 

Pershing  then  set  about  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  the  Moros,  and  he  accom- 
plished the  task  in  June,  1913,  when  he 
won  the  battle  of  Bagsag,  where  the  natives 
had  made  a  last  stand.      The  Ledger  says: 

Pershing's  work  iu  the  Philippines  had 
naturally  made  him  a  spectacular  figure 
after  the  achievements  of  Funston  had 
aroused  such  natural  American  approbation 

and  delight.     So  the  Captain  was  sent  to 


Four  miles  of  clean,  durable  concrete  on  the  Killbuck-Carrollton  Road  in  New 
York.  Edvjin  Duffey,  Commissioner,  State  Highway  Department,  Albany,  N .  Y. 

Road  Dust  is  an  Unnecessary  Evil 

MODERN  automobile  traffic  has-  ground  to 
dust  many  roads  that  under  horse  traffic 
were  comparatively  dustless.  Automobiles  are  increas- 
ing each  year  in  number.  The  roads  must  be  adapted 
to  meet  this  new  requirement.  They  must  be  built  of 
permanent  material. 

Major  H.  B.  Ferguson,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army, 
in  an  address  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Military  Engineer- 
ing at  Chicago,  May  n,  1916,  said: 

The  three  pests  of  a  camp  are:  dust,  filth,  and  mosqui- 
toes. The  large  number  of  automobiles  today  necessi- 
tates closing  roads  to  traffic  for  one  mile  each  side  of  the 
camp  to  eliminate  the  dust  except  in  such  localities  as 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  dustless  concrete  roads.'" 

A  concrete  road  can  not  be  ground  to  dust.  Concrete 

is  made  of  portland  cement,     w» ■„,» „„■„„ mmmm m , mmmm „„„ mm 

sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed 
stone.  It  is  hard,  rigid,  un- 
yielding and  durable. 

Concrete  for  roads  is  the 
same  as  the  material  used  in 
building  concrete  dams,  fac- 
tories, bridges  and  big  en- 
gineering works  like  the 
Panama  Canal,  where  great 
strength  and  permanence 
are  desired. 


I  CONCRETE  ROADS:  1 

THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

I  No  Mud— No  Dust 

I  No  Ruts  — No  Holes 

I  No  Slipping 

\  No  Skidding 

I  Easy  Hauling 

I  Smooth  Riding 

I  Long  Life — Safety 

\  Always  Ready  for  Use  | 

I  Low  Maintenance 

I  Moderate  Cost 

■miiffl ::n mi inn iianin miti n mil boii iwnitmiiuiiiiiiiiiiil 


Remember  these  facts.  Also  write  for  a  free 
copy  of  our  Bulletin  No.  136.  You  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  discuss  this  matter  authorita- 
tively when  it  comes  up  in  your  county  or  state. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA 

Hurt  Building 
CHICAGO 

1 1 1  West  Washington  Street 
DALLAS 

Southwestern  Life'Biiilding 
DENVER 

idoai  Cbuioui  Building 


Offices  at 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Merchants  Bank  Building 
KANSAS  CITY 

Rialto  Building 
MILWAUKEE 

First  National  Bank  Bids;. 
NEW  VORK 

101   faik  Avenue 
rARKE  R3BURQ 

Union  Trust  Building 


PITTSBURGH 

Farmers  Bank  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Keams  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Kialto  Building 
SEATTLE 

Northern  Bank&Truat  BUg 
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STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  plowing  with  two  14-inch  plows.     A  good  4 -horse  job 


IT  SOLVES  THE 
FOOD  PROBLEM! 

More  food  is  the  vital  problem  of  the  entire 
world  today.  We  must  have  it.  And  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  make  the  land  produce  more 
and  to  eliminate  waste. 

The  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  solves  the  food  problem 
by  doing  both  of  these  things.  Through  inventing  and  per- 
fecting this  world-famous  device,  Mr.  E.  G,  Staude  has  made 
it  possible  for  nearly  one  million  farmer  owners  of  Ford  cars 
to  use  these  cars  for  food  production  as  well  as  for  pleasure. 

Every  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  replaces  a  4-horse  team 
on  some  farm.  This  means  the  releasing  of  20  acres  of  land 
on  that  farm  for  the  production  of  human  food.  For  Govern- 
ment experts  state  that  it  requires  5  acres  of  average  land  to 
produce  oats  and  hay  for  one  horse.  Why  give  food  to 
horses  that  can  better  go  to  mankind? 

We  have  already  delivered  over  6,000  of  these 
attachments  to  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
are  increasing  this  at  the  rate  of  150  per  day.  At 
the  present  rate  we  will  deliver  50,000  in  1917. 
This  will  make  it  possible  to  put  into  cultivation 
10,000,000  additional  acres  of  good  land  per  year  to 
feed  the  world. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  STAUDE 
Mak-a-Tractor  brings  increased  production  from  every  acre 

on   the  farm.       For    it 


Pulling  16  section  disc  harrow 


travels  faster  than  a 
team  of  horses — it  plows 
deeper — it  can  work  24 
hours  a  day — and  thus 
does  plowing,  harrow- 
ing, rolling,  seeding 
and  harvesting  in  from 
one-third  to  two-thirds 
the  number  of  days  re- 
quired by  horses.  Work 
can  be  done  before 
Seeds  sprout  better — 


weather  or  soil  conditions  change 

plants  grow  stronger — crop  is  larger— and  there  will  be  less 

loss  through  rain,  drought  or  insect  pests. 

Ford  Power  Plant  is  Ideal 

E.  G.  Staude  is  an  able  farmer  as  well  as  an  engineer 
of  national  repute.  Sixteen  years  ago  he  founded  the  E. 
G  Staude  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is  today  by  far 
the  largest  and  best  known  manufacturer  of  paper  box 
machinery  in  the  world.  Four  years  ago,  with  his  staff  of 
engineers  and   skilled    machinery  designers    he   started   to 


St 

Mate 


$1 


ifflMIM)H 


develop  a  farm  tractor  that 
would  work  any  where  that 
a  team  of  four  horses  could 
work — and  that  must  be  on 
the  job  every  day  of  theyear. 
After  two  years  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  experi- 
ment, Mr.  Staude  determin- 
ed that  this  ideal  small  trac- 
tor must  have  the  same  type 
of  engine  and  the  same  type 
of  transmission  as  the  FORD 
automobile.  He  proved  it  to 
be  far  superior  in  efficiency 
and  durability  to  any  other 
type  for  tractor  use.  He 
knew,  as  you  know,  that  the 
FORD  chassis  and  power  plant  would  stand  up  for  years  i 
the  hardest  sort  of  driving.      And  he  stopped  won 

about  the  motive  ] 
for  his  ideal  small 
tractor  right  thei 
there. 

A  year  later, 
the  hardest  kind 
perimentation  and 
right  on  the  farn 

„  ...       «.■,.,,   .     ,      ,     .      .      STAUDE  Mak-a- 
Palling  16-foot  drill   en    heavy   land  . 

tor  was  perfected. 

ing  all  of  191 6  farmers  were  testing  this  device  i 

parts  of  the    country.     And  to  the  great  satisfacti 

the  inventor,  it  was  not  found   necessary  to  make  any 

terial  change  in  its  design.      It  proved  a  perfect  succe 

complete   solution  of  the  problem  of  doing  farm  work 

and  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  known 

Built  to  Do  the  Work  of 
Four  Horses 

The  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  is  positively  j 
anteed  to  do  the  work  of  four  horses  in  the  fiel 
on  the  road.  Its  plowing  speed  is  2M  to  3%  mile 
hour — its  hauling  speed  is  5  miles  per  hour. 

In  the  field  work  it  will  travel  5  miles  to  every  4> 
of  the  best  team.  In  hauling  loads  to  town  it  w 
through  mud  and  sand  that  would  stick  four  horsi 
travels  faster — and  it  never  stops  for  rest,  feed  or  wate 

Cost  of  operation  is  the  same  as  running  a  F< 
car  for  pleasure  driving.  And  wear  on  the  car  i 
less,  because  the  car  starts  and  operates  exclusively  on 
gear,  the  engine  speed  never  exceeds  that  of  a  2C 
touring  gait,  and  the  car  travels  so  slowly  that  it.  gets 
of  the  jolts  and  strains  of  road  driving. 
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Keep  your  horses  on  the  cultivators  while  the  STAUDE  Mak-a-  Tractor  pulls  the  binder 


$195.00  and  a 

FORD 


ictor 


A        ^^|H^  fhe  pulling  part   of  the 

STAUDE  Mak-a -Tractor 
consists  of  two  tremendously 
strong  tractor  drive  wheels, 
havingaspecial  axle  and  dust- 
proof  roller  bearings.  Power 
is  transmitted  fromtheFORD 
rear  axle  to  the  bull  gear  of 
each  drive  wheel  by  means 
of  the  two  roller  pinions  which 
replace  the  regular  rear  wheels 
of  the  FORD.  The  entire 
weight  of  the  rear  end  of  the 
borne  by  the  tractor  axle.  The  FORD  axle  bears 
sight  and  does  no  pulling. 

he  speed  of  the  FORD  engine  is  reduced  by  a  1-to- 
r  ratio — thus  giving  the  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  the 
g  power  of  1 1  FORD  Cars  under  regular  con- 
s.  By  this  ingenious  and  practical  method  of  trans- 
l,  the  FORD  car  does  not  pull  a  pound.  Its  rear  axle 
turns  the  tractor  wheels  by  revolving  the  pinion 
against  the  bull  gears  of  the  tractor  wheels.  The 
wheels  turn  slowly,  pushing  the  FORD  ahead  of 
and  pulling  the  load  behind  them. 
ngine  starts  and  runs  on  high  gear — at  the  moderate 
of  about  800  revolutions  per  minute.  Perfect  lubri- 
is  assured  as  we  furnish  a  special  force-feed  lubrication 
with  every  outfit.  The  engine  will  not  overheat  when 
',  its  guaranteed  load,  as  we  replace  the  regular  radia- 
h  a  special  radiator  of  the  same  size  and  appearance — 
dch  has  from  6  to  10  times  the  cooling  capacity, 
our  FORD  can  be  equipped  to  do  farm  work  in  half 
r.  When  through  working,  you  can  remove  the 
axle  and  wheels,  replace  the  roller  pinions  with  the 
•  rear  wheels,  and  start  off  for  town  in  less  than 
y  minutes. 


Write  Today 


t  full  information  and  location  of  nearby  demon- 
stration to  be  held 
Saturday,  June  9,  and 
each  following  Satur- 
day in  June.  Be  sure  to 
see  demonstration;  mail 
the  coupon.  Make  your 
FORD  work  all  day  to 
earn  its  keep.  Cultivate 
more  with  less  help,  raise 
bigger  crops  and  save 
aul  a  4-ton  outfit  to  market  at  S  miles  three-fourths  of  the  crops 
r  — starting  and  running  entirely  on  that  four  horses  eat,  up  — 
ir.   No  stopping  for  rest,  feed  or  water       20  acres  in  all. 
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Special  Demonstrations 
in  JUNE 

The  STAUDE  Mak-a-Tractor  will  be  demon- 
strated in  actual  farm  work  near  you  Saturday,  June 
9,  and  each  following  Saturday  in  June.  Every  dealer 
will  conduct  a  special  demonstration  for  the  benefit  of 
progressive    farmers. 

Plan  now  to  see  the  very  first  of  these  demonstrations. 
If  you  don't  know  our  nearest  dealer  write  us  direct  and  we 
will  tell  you  when  and  where  he  will  demonstrate.  We  also 
will  send  you  complete  information  relative  to  the  STAUDE 
Mak-a-Tractor. 

But  be  sure  to  see  one  of  these  demonstrations.  See 
how  quickly  and  easily  any  FORD  can  be  converted  into 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  profitable  farm  tractors  now 
known.  Entire  outfit 
car,  and  STAUDE  Mak- 
a-Tractor,  weigh  about 
2000  pounds.  It  will 
plow  or  haul  over 
ground  where  any 
other  tractor  would 
instantly  bog  down 
for  keeps.  Yet  the  downward  drive  of  the  tractor  wheels, 
their  broad  surface  and  concave  lugs,  give  them  more  than 
enough  grip  on  the  ground  to  pull  two  plows  wherever  four 
horses  will  pull  them — and  pull  them  faster. 

Bull  gears  are  self-cleaning  and  do  not  cut  out  in  gritty  soil. 
STAUDE  frame-work  clamps  onto  FORD  frame  without  boring  any 
holes.  Stays  on  car  permanently  during  working  season  as  it  does 
not  interfere  with  full  spring  action  or  appearance.  Car  rides  over 
plowed  ground  easier  and  more  comfortably  than  on  ordinary  roads 
when  touring,  because  it  runs  only  two  and  a-half  miles  per  hour. 
Far  more  comfortable  to  ride  than  any  farm  implement  because 
springs  and  tires  protect  driver  from  jolts.  Any  man,  woman  or 
boy  who  can  drive  a  FORD  can  handle  the  STAUDE  Mak-a-Trac- 
tor—and  drive  all  day  without  getting  tired. 

E.  G.  Staude  Manufacturing  Co. 

2648  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Hauling  10,000  pound  Minneapolis 
separator  over  dirt  roads  on  high  gear 


I 


DEMONSTRATION  COUPON 

E.  G„  Staude  Manufacturing  Co. 

2648  University  Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your  book  telling  about  the  STAUDE 
Mak-a-Tractor  and  also  tell  me  the  location  of  your  nearest  field 
demonstration . 


Name 


It.  F.  D.  or  Street  No. 

Town 

County 


State . 
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Points  of  Superiority 

The  "Drop  Seat"-the  "Comfort  First"  feature 
The  absolute  Closed  Crotch— always— no  matter 
what  the  position  or  posture 

Only  one  single  thickness  of  cloth— no  "lapovers", 
no  "folds"- consequently  no  "sagging"  or  "bunch- 
ing" and  no  discomfort. 

Elastic  back— no  strain  on  buttons. 


The  Imperial 
DROP  SEAT 


TheXomfort 
First"  Feature 
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TRADE  MARK   REG. 


Athletic 

DROP  SEAT"  Union  Suits 


For  Comfort— Insist  on  the  "Imperial  Drop  Seat" 
when  you  buy  your  Summer  Union  Suits.  It  is 
just  as  comfortable— just  as  necessary  in  the 
loose  fitting  Athletic  (woven  fabric)  Suit  as  it  is 
in  the  Knitted  garment.  Both  styles  with  the 
"Imperial  Drop  Seat". 

Ask  your  Dealer— ]-o  knows 
THE  IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

PIQUA,        OHIO 

— — -— '■— SB — I  — — 


Manchuria  to  take  a  look  at  the  squabble 
between  the  Bear  That  Walks  Like  a  Man 
and  the  Little  Yellow  Chap.  He  was 
attached  to  General  Kuroki's  staff,  and 
what  he  saw  and  what  he  learned  he  gave 
to  the  War  Department  in  the  form  of  one 
of  its  best, most  compact, and  meaty  reports 
ever  filed  by  a  military  observer  attached 
to  armies  in  the  field. 

In  1906  President  Roosevelt  jumped 
Captain  Pershing  over  the  heads  of  862 
officers,  his  seniors  in  rank  and  service, 
creating  him  a  brigadier-general.  In- 
stantly there  was  a  hubbub  and  furore, 
but  the  President  and  the  advocates  of 
Pershing's  cause  remained  firm  and  the 
tumult  and  the  shouting  died  a  natural 
death. 

After  the  storm  subsided  the  truth  was 
revealed.  It  developed  that  Roosevelt  did 
not  want  to  make  Pershing  a  brigadier 
but  under  the  law  there  was  no  authority 
to  jump  him  over  the  heads  of  the  captains 
to  a  colonelcy.  It  was  then  a  question  of 
making  him  a  general  officer  or  keeping 
him  in  his  present  rank.  So  Pershing  be- 
came a  brigadier. 

In  January,  1916,  General  Pershing  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Eighth 
Brigade  of  the  regular  Army,  with  head- 
quarters at  El  Paso,  Texas.  After  the 
Villa  raid  General  Pershing  commanded 
the  punitive  expedition  into  Mexico  and 
handled  the  problem  in  a  manner  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  Administration.  Army 
officers  have  long  predicted  that,  should  it 
become  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
send  troops  to  Europe,  General  Pershing 
would  lead  the  first  expedition. 

On  the  death  of  Major-General  Funston, 
General  Pershing,  succeeded  him  in  rank 
and  command.  He  remained  on  the  border 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  take  command  of 
the  first  American  troops  ever  ordered 
across  the  ocean  to  battle  in  Europe. 

The  Ledger  recalls  the  romance  of  the 
soldier's  life: 

About  a  year  before  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
then  President,  addrest  Congress  on  the 
ever-recurring  question  of  promotions  in 
the  Army  and  Navy.  The  promotions 
usually  went  by  seniority,  and  the  caste 
in  the  Army  was  jealous  of  this  tradition. 
Roosevelt,  in  a  memorable  message  to 
Congress,  on  December  7,  1903,  wanted 
the  seniority  rule  abridged,  and  specifically 
mentioned  Captain  Pershing  as  a  gallant 
and  distinguished  officer  who  was  held 
back  by  a  tradition  that  worked  havoc 
and  harm  to  the  men  who  might  have  been 
advanced. 

In  the  gallery  during  the  reading  of  this 
message  was  Miss  Frances  Warren,  the 
daughter  of  United  States  Senator  Francis 
E.  Warren,  of  Wyoming.  She  followed  the 
message  closely,  and  when  leaving  the 
Capitol  declared  that  she  would  like  to 
meet  the  officer  who  had  merited  such 
commendation  by  the  President.  She 
evidently  lost  no  time  about  it,  for  less 
than  two  years  afterward  the  warrior  and 
the  Senator's  daughter  were  married. 

Two  years  ago  tragedy  entered  mto  the 
life  of  General  Pershing.  His  wife  and 
three  of  his  children  were  burned  to  death 
in    his    home.     Warren,    his    five-year-old 
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son,  was  rescued  by  the  servants.  The 
blow  was  a  bard  one,  but  tbe  General  met 
it  like  a  soldier. 

"Black  Jack"  Persuing  is  loved  by  his 
men  and  respected  by  bis  superiors.  The 
Ledger  draws  tbis  pen-picture  of  bim: 

Lean  but  rugged,  bis  six  feet  and  better 
every  inch  bone  and  muscle,  he  typihes 
tbe  ideal  cavalry  officer.  He  has  been 
burdened  by  field  service  physically  and 
bas  been  broadened  in  executive  service  by 
several  difficult  posts.  He  cares  little  for 
swivel-chairs  and  desks,  but  he  dotes  on 
boots  and  saddles. 


DEATH  OF    "SMOKE,"    FIRE -FIGHTER 

"A/I"  EMBERS  of  Hook  and  Ladder 
^*-*-  Company  No.  12,  New  York  City, 
are  still  telling  stories  about  "Smoke." 
Not  an  unusual  topic  among  firemen,  per- 
haps, but  in  tbis  case  "Smoke"  was  a 
dog  and  one  that  lived  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  his  blue-blooded  ancestry, 
and  died  in  the  performance  of  a  self- 
imposed  duty.  Smoke  was  a  descendant, 
in  direct  line,  of  Oakie,  a  Dalmatian  hound 
presented  to  tbe  Fire  Department  by 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 

"Seven  years  ago,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  "Smoke  was  a  fussy,  awkward  pup 
with  kindly  brown  eyes  and  a  tongue  that 
seemed  a  yard  long  when  he  insisted  upon 
kissing  every  one  right  on  the  mouth." 
The  puppy  was  brought  up  on  a  bottle 
by  the  men  of  the  fire-truck  company, 
and  The  Sun  says: 

A  year  later  he  was  a  trained  fire- 
fighter. He  knew  the  stations  and  when 
the  alarm  came  in  on  the  gong  no  one 
could  fool  him.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
alarm  in  the  truck-room  brought  him 
to  his  feet.  With  ears  alert  and  his  keen, 
intelligent  eyes  bright  with  expectation, 
he  waited  until  the  signal  was  complete. 
If  it  was  not  his  station  he  curled  up  and 
went  to  sleep  again  like  a  philosopher. 

There  was  no  haul  too  long  or  no  pace 
too  fast  for  Smoke.  He  was  always  at  the 
head  of  the  company  as  it  rolled  out  of  the 
house,  and  he  seemed  able  to  sense  the 
fire,  for  he  was  never  known  to  make  a 
mistake;  that's  why  they  called  him  Smoke. 
The  men  said  he  could  smell  his  way  to  a 
fire  in  Iceland. 

When  his  other  four-legged  friends,  the 
trio  of  big  gray  horses  which  had  drawn 
the  truck  for  years,  left  to  give  place  to  the 
new  and  noisy  automobile-truck  with  its 
shrill  siren,  Smoke  was  for  a  time  incon- 
solable. The  speed  of  the  new  apparatus, 
however,  attracted  him,  for  be  found  be  had 
to  go  faster,  and  after  a  few  weeks  be  went 
back  to  his  philosophic  existence  and  ceased 
to  pine. 

So  Smoke  grew  to  be  the  pal  of  every 
one  in  Truck  12,  and  year  after  year 
he  guided  the  men  to  then:  heroic  work 
without  any  hurt  until  two  weeks  ago, 
and  then  the  faithful  dog  was  called  to  his 
station  for  the  last  time. 

Shortly  after  midnight,  when  the  men 
were  in  their  beds  and  only  Smoke  and  the 
lieutenant  in  charge  were  on  duty,  a  third 
alarm  came  in.  Smoke  dashed  away  at  the 
head  of  the  truck,  instinctively  finding  his 
way  to  tbe  fire.     When  the  men  reached, 


Columbia 


Batteries 

The  fresher  the  battery,  the 
longer  it  lives  in  service. 
Columbias  are  high-powered 
to  begin  with — and  they  reach 
you  fresh  from  the  makers' 
hands.  The  biggest  selling 
battery  is  the  longest-lived 
battery! 


NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  INC. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  Canadat 

Columbia   Batteries  are   made   and  sold  by 

Canadian    National    Carbon   Co.,   Limited, 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Fahnestock  spring-clip  binding  posts,  no 
extra  charge. 
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GOODRICH 


GOODRICH  REACHES  UNDERGROUND 

AN  is  a  persistent  creature  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  WEALTH. 

He  goes  for  it  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  world ;  and  not 
content  with  ransacking  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  he  .burrows 
into  it. 

Yet  wherever  he  goes ;  whatever  his  quest,  GOODRICH  RUBBER 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  him,  not  the  least  when  he  honeycombs  the 
hills  with  the  dark  vaults  and  hallways  of  his  MINES. 
On  the  Slippery  path  of  winze  and  tunnel,  in  dripping  stope,  face  to 
face  with  the  wall  of  the  drift,  GOODRICH  RUBBER  is  the 
miner's  faithful  comrade,  always  there  to  shield  his  comfort,  empower 
his  hand,  and  speed  the  work. 

ALF  a  century  ago  mining  was  a  pick  and  shovel  and  hand 
drill  affair.  The  miner  went  downthe  shaft  to  scratch  loose 
a  few  bits  of  high  grade  ore,  or  a  few  barrowfuls  of  coal. 


Today  on  account  of  the  cooperation  of  Goodrich  rubber,  the  miner 
brings  forth  coal — ore — diamonds  by  tons  and  hundreds  of  tons. 

Shielded  by  a  Goodrich  rubber  coat  or  poncho  he  goes  to  his  post. 
tiipress  Boots  keep  him  dry  shod  as  he  stands  in  muck  and  water. 
From  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  from  Siberia  to  Cape  Horn,  that  high 
pressure  cure  boot  with  which  Goodrich  upset  the  old  order  of  the 
boot  and  shoe  business,  .is  the  workers  idea  of  footwear. 

With  the  miner  on  the  job,  Goodrich  rubber  is  behind .  him,  beside 
him,  everywhere.  Goodrich  Air  hose  brings  compressed  air  with 
which  he  drives  his  drill  into  hard  rock  at  ten  times  the  speed  of  a 
team  of  skilled  "  double  jackers." 

The  blast  shoots,  tumbling  tons  of  ore,  and  Qoodrich  Elevator 
Belts  tram  it  to  the  top  with  a  rapidity  that  relegates  the 
ore  bucket  to  the  class  of  primitive  methods. 
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A  ND  Goodrich  actually  keeps  the  wheels  of  the  mine  running; 
/-^    for  WITHOUT  the  Goodrich  Oil-resisting  hose — a  remark- 
able rubber  product  of  the  Goodrich  laboratories  which 
withstands  the  chemical  action  of  oil — mining  machinery  would 
soon  whirl  itself  to  rack  and  ruin. 

A  like  story  of  vital  dependence^ onGoodrich  rubber  runs  through 
the  gas  and  petroleum  fields. 

Two  Goodrich  innovations  alone — the  Goodrich  Standard  Con' 
centric  Mining  Machine  Cable,  originated  by  Goodrich  in  1914 
and  Goodrich  pipe  line  coupling,  produced  by  the  Goodrich  labor- 
atories  in  1915 — would  have  written  Goodrich  in  red  letters  for 
oil  well  operators. 

Goodrich's  Concentric  Cable  with  its  rubber  stock  covering  retired 
the  ordinary  braided  cable  covering  to  the  limbo  of  things  outgrown ; 
and  Goodrich  pipe-line  coupling  averted  a  crisis  in  the  transmission 
of  natural  gas. 

It  had  been  found  that  gas  passing  under  high  pressure  through  a 
pipe  line,  deposited  at  every  sharp  turn  a  gasoline  condensate  which 
soon  rotted  the  pipe.    Leaks  were  commojl  and  losses  enormous. 

AT  the  height  of  the  trouble,  the  Gopdrich  laboratories  came  to 
^     the  rescue  with  a  rubber  coupling  that  defies  the  corrosion 
of  this  gasoline  condensate,  and  today  Goodrich  coupling 
laT£,L— --1         permits  a  pipe  line  of  eccentric  curves  around  obstacles  which  a  few' 
years  ago  would  have  spelled  "impossible.'"      /  / 

The  manufacturing  institution  thai  always  adapts  its  product  to  meet 
:Xf*rL--^l  pressing  industrial  needs  is  the  OiSfE  institution  in  its  field  EVERY 
SEPARATE  INDUSTRY  recognizes  and  respects  as  JHE  LEADER. 
Its  TRADEMARK  is  a  guiding  star  to  ALL  who  produce. 
Because  Goodrich  turned  its  'experience,  knowledge,  and  skill  in 
rubber  making  to  help  solve  the  problems  of  mining — just  as  its  Sil- 
vertown  Cord  and  Black  Safety  Treads  ever  forward  the  advance 
of  the  automobile  industry  with  the  last  word  in  tires— rGOODRICH 
IS  RUBBER  to. the  UNDERGROUND  WORLP 

THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH-  RUBBER  COMPANY 
AKRON,  OHIO  yy 
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Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.  Every  citizen  should  heed  this  injunction.  YOU 
must  set  where  you  are  worth  most  if  you  want  to  work  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  efficiency  and 
attain  the  greatest  success.     You  can  find  the  place  you  fit  in  with  the  help  of  this  great  new  book — 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Help  Men  Find  Their  Work— Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor,  Holmes  W.  Merton,  covers  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, completely,  practically.     From  it  you  can  learn  in  detail— 

What  ability  Is  needed  for  each  of  1400  distinct  vocations;  how  to  discover  whether 
or  not  vour  present  work  Is  your  right  work;  how  to  examine  yourself  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  work  vou  are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring  into  play  your  greatest 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield  the  most   satisfaction   and   profit;   etc.,  etc. 

This  book  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  right  job— to  every  employer  who 
wants  the  right  men— to  every  parent  who  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in  his  lite  work. 

8vo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue,     NEW  YORK 


the  s.-cnc  they  saw  it  was  a  grave  task  in 
fronl  of  them,  for  a  chemical  factory  was 
burning,  and  even  then  the  fumes  of  ehlorin 
gas  were  laying  men  out  as  they  attempted 
to  get  their  lines  of  hose  into  the  building. 

Smoke  never  faltered.  He  snarled  a  little 
as  the  gas-fumes  hit  his  sensitive  nostrils, 
and  shook  his  head,  but  he  wagged  his 
tail  encouragingly,  and  altho  half  stran- 
gling he  never  faltered,  but  entered  the 
building  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

Three  times  Smoke,  half  suffocated, 
located  men  of  his  company  who  were 
overcome  and  guided  rescuers  to  where 
they  lay  unconscious.  Then  Smoke  stag- 
gered out  into  the  street  and  dropt  on  the 
pavement.  Tender  hands  picked  him  up, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  the  house  in  the 
battalion-chief's  machine,  where  he  was 
treated  and  carefully  wrapt  up  in  blankets 
and  put  to  bed. 

The  next  day  found  Smoke  a  changed 
dog.  The  gentle  expression  in  his  eyes 
was  gone.  They  were  bloodshot  and 
strange  and  he  growled  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  to  the  men  who  loved  him  and 
wanted  to  care  for  him.  ■  A  consultation 
was  held  and  it  was  decided  that  Smoke 
should  have  the  "best  dog  specialist  in  the 
country."  All  the  men  chipped  in,  a 
private  dog-ambulance  was  called,  and  old 
Smoke,  growling  with  a  cruel  display  of  his 
fangs  and  a  glaze  over  his  usually  kind 
eyes,  was  taken  away  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals. 

Smoke  never  recognized  his  friends 
again.  He  had  gone  insane  from  the  effects 
of  the  ehlorin  gas,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  chloroform  him.  There  is  a  suspicious 
moisture  in  the  eyes  of  the  sturdy  fire- 
fighters of  Truck  12  when  they  tell  about 
Smoke  and  the  days  when  he  was  "brought 
up  by  hand." 

ANECDOTES  OF  JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE 

PERHAPS  the  simplest  and  most 
descriptive  of  the  many  eulogies 
spoken  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  since  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  American  on 
May  14  were  the  few  words  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler: 

"Mr.  Choate  died  as  a  happy  warrior. 
He  fell  quite  literally  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  the  contest  was  for  the  ideals  of 
human  liberty  and  of  civil  government  in 
which  he  so  profoundly  believed." 

Of  Mr.  Choate's  long  career  as  a  lawyer 
of  international  repute  much  has  been 
written,  and  his  brilliant  wit  has  been  con- 
stantly quoted  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Here  is  what  the  Comte  de  Saint  Maurice, 
political  editor  of  Gil  Bias,  wrote  of  him 
when  he  attended  the  Peace  Conference  ac 
The  Hague  in  1907: 

He  is  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Con- 
ference. He  seems  aware  neither  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  the 
delegates  nor  of  the  personal  majesty  of 
their  excellencies.  He  is  barely  a  diplo- 
mat. He  it  is  who,  with  an  air  of  inno- 
cence, inserts  into  a  discussion  a  few 
cold  words  which  effectively  shatter  the 
grandiloquent  bubbles  of  his  colleagues. 
He  it  is  who  unsmilingly  emphasizes 
some  imposing  puerility.     It  is  he,  always 
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VACUUM  CUP  TIRES 


The  Tire  That  Steps 


99 


Y/OU  think  of  a  tire  as  rolling — acting  as  a  bearing 
■*■  for  the  car. 

Think  of  a  tire  stepping  with  hundreds  of  heavy  cup- 
shaped  rubber  feet,  each  following  closely  in  the  wake 
of  the  other,  stepping  in  measured  paces,  but  lightning 
fast,  coming  down  firmly  and  gripping  the  wet,  slippery 
pavement  with  a  strangle  hold. 

Such  is  the  action  of  the  massive  cup-shaped  projections  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires.  Each  Vacuum  Cup,  as  it  steps  upon  the 
pavement,  is  sealed  with  a  grip  of  suction.  Several  of  its  fel- 
low cups  grip  the  pavement  in  unison,  in  close  formation, 
glued  fast  for  an  instant.  Then  the  forward  movement  of 
the  tire  lifts  the  rear  edge  of  each  cup,  gently  releasing  the 
vacuum  and  bringing  the  succeeding  cups  into  action,  without 
the  least  retarding  of  the  speed. 

That  is  why  the  Vacuum  Cups  cannot  skid— why  they 
are  guaranteed  non-skid  on  wet,  slippery  pavements,  else 
tires  returnable  at  full  purchase  price,  after  reasonable 
trial. 

No  less  distinctive  is  the  mileage  service  surety  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires.  Each  casing  is  guaranteed — per 
warranty  tag  attached — for 

6,000  Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO. 

Jeannette,  Pa. 
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STONE-TEX 

Instead  of  Paini 
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Now  this  residence  will  have  a  soft-hued,  even,  artistic 
finish  that  no  ordinary  paint  could  give  it.  Now  it  will  be 
proof  against  dampness—  its  appearance  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  it  will  retain  its  beauty  for  years. 

STONE-TEX  will  give  any  concrete,  stucco,  brick,  stone  or  similar 
structure  a  beautiful,  uniform,  lasting  finish.     It  is  prepared  specifically 
for  use  on  masonry   walls,  and  renders  them  dampprooj— rain- 
proof— weatherproof. 
\  All  masonry  surfaces  are  more  or  less  porous.     Ram,  melt- 

§&     ing  snow,  sleet,  dew— are  absorbed  into  the  pores,  causing  a 
damp  condition.     The  dampness,  mingling  with  the  dust  from 
the  streets,   produces  these  unsightly  streaks  and  spots 
that  disfigure  the  building. 

Ordinary  paints,  being  intended  for  wood,  offer  little  resist- 
ance to  moisture  when  used  on  masonry,  and  soon  crack,  chip  or 
n-el  off.  STONE-TEX,  which  is  a  liquid  cement  coating,  enters 
deep  into  the  pores,  fills  all  hair  cracks,  and  makes  the  walls  hard 
as  flint.  Because  of  its  dampproofness.  it  far  outlasts  ordinary 
paints.  Suitable  for  new  or  old  walls  and  furnished  in  a  variety 
of  pleasing  colors. 

If  your  brick,  stucco,  concrete  or  stone  residence  is  disfigured, 
or  damp  and  unsanitary,  have  it  "Stone-Textured'   at  once. 

Write  for  Stone-Tex  booklet,  with  full  details,  colors,  etc. 

THE    TRUS-CON    LABORATORIES 

136   Trus  -  Con   Building 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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You  could 
dip  this/ 
house  in 
water  j  :  %, 
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Problems  of  waterproofing,  dampprooflng  and 
hardening  cement  have  been  the  province  of  the 
Trns-Con  Laboratories  for  many  years.  The- or- 
ganization of  this  well-known  company  includes  a 
corps  of  expert  chemists  and  chemical  engineers, 
whose  advice  upon  special  problems  in  this  field  is 
at  your  disposal.  This  consulting  service  is  with- 
out charge  or  obligation. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  Simplified 

A  plain  and  practical  guide-book  for  every  amateur 
and  professional  photographer.  Will  show  you  how  to  do 
everything  in  connection  with  pictures  and  picture  taking, 
developing,  printing,  etc.  Cloth,  many  diagrams  and  illus- 
trations.   152  pages.    75  cents  net,  by  mail  79  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. ,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  NewYork 


FOR 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
POWER  AND  PERSONALITY 

By  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do 
this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth,  ti. 25  net.    Postpiid  $1.37. 
Kl'NK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-SCd  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YOKK 


A  Four-Inch  Shelf  of  Health-Books 


Here  are  four  splendid  books  on  health. 
Stand  them  up  together  and  they  take  four 
inches  of  space  on  your  shelf,  but  they  will 
bulk  a  thousand  times  larger  than  that  in 
your  life.  To  own  and  study  these  four 
books   is   the    best- life    insurance   policy  a 

How  to  Live 


man  or  woman  can  take  out.  They  are 
filled  with  sanity  and  wisdom  and  will  save 
their  cost  over  and  over  again  in  doctor's 
bills.  Read  them,  mold  your  life  on  them, 
and  watch  yourself  gaining  in  health  and 
strength  from  day  to  day. 


By  Prof.  Irving  Fisher 
and  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk.  Authorized  by  the 
Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
the  Life  Extension  Institute. 
Endorse!  by  physicians  and 
health  authorities  every- 
where. Will  make  you  oyer 
and  add  years  to  your  life. 
30,000  copies  sold. 

By  mail,  $1.12 


The  Influence  of  the 
Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  the 

eminent  neurologist.  An 
intimate  and  clearly  ex- 
pressed talk  on  this  much 
discussed  subject  that 
contains  a  wealth  of  in- 
spiration and  help.  Points 
the  way  to  health  and  hap- 
piness.   By  mail,  54  cents 


The  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels 

By  Dr.  I.  H.  Hirschfetd. 

Tells  the  story  of  the  heart 
and  its  ailments.shows  you 
how  to  care  for  and  cure 
all  disorders  of  the  circu- 
lation by  right  living  and 
careful  eating,  and  how  to 
reach  a  healthy  old  age. 
By  mail,  $1*37 


Nervous  Breakdowns  and 

How  to  Avoid  Them 

By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  A  sane, 
practical  book  on  the  cause 
and  cure  of  nervous 
troubles  that  will  com- 
mend itself  to  your  intel- 
ligence. Will  do  wonders 
for  you  physically  and 
mentally.    By  mail,  $i.js 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  3S4  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


he,  whose  brief  logic  brings  back  to  earth 
again  discussions  which  have  drifted  into 
the  pacific  ether.  What  superb  balloons 
he  has  thus  pricked.  What  pretentious 
aeronauts  has  he  brought  to  earthly 
realities. 

In  recalling  the  ready  wit  of  Mr.  Choate, 
the  New  York  Times  says: 

There  have  been  many  anecdotes  told 
about  Mr.  Choate.  At  a  dinner  of  the 
Pilgrims  many  years  ago  he  gave  this 
toast  to  the  fair  sex: 

"And,  then,  women — the  better  half 
of  the  Yankee  world — at  whose  tender 
summons  even  the  stern  Pilgrims  were 
ever  ready  to  spring  to  arms,  and  without 
whose  aid  they  never  could  have  achieved 
the  historic  title  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
The  Pilgrim  Mothers  were  more  devoted 
martyrs  than  were  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
because  they  not  only  had  to  bear  the  same 
hardships  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  suffered, 
but  they  had  to  bear  with  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  besides." 

Another  famous  address  was  his  tribute 
to  Roscoe  Conkling  during  the  case  of 
Stewart  against  Huntington. 

"However  we  may  differ,"  said  Choate, 
"one  from  another  or  all  of  us  from  him, 
we  owe  the  Senator  one  debt  of  gratitude 
for  standing  always  stedfast  and  incor- 
ruptible in  the  halls  of  corruption.  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  won  im- 
mortal glory  for  passing  one  day  in  the 
fiery  furnace,  but  he  has  been  twenty 
years  there,  and  has  come  out  without 
even  a  smell  of  smoke  upon  his  garments." 
Concerning  his  attitude  before  the 
bench,  a  story  has  often  been  told  of  how 
Mr.  Choate  once  rebuked  a  judge  who 
had  a  habit,  very  distressful  to  advocates 
pleading  before  him,  of  talking  to  his  as- 
sociates on  the  bench  while  the  lawyers  were 
delivering  their  addresses.  This  became 
at  times  most  exasperating,  but  every  one 
hesitated  to  make  any  fuss  about  it,  being 
overawed  by  the  Judge's  austere  dignity. 
Choate  was  about  to  sum  up  in  an  im- 
portant case.  Forty  minutes  had  been 
allotted  to  him  for  doing  it.  He  had 
scarcely  begun  when  the  Judge  wheeled 
about  in  his  chair  and  began  a  discussion 
with  one  of  his  colleagues. 

Choate— he  was  a  very  young  man 
then — stopt  speaking,  folded  his  arms, 
and  gazed'  steadily  at  the  Judge.  A  hush 
fell  upon  the  court-room.  The  Judge, 
noting  it,  turned  around  to  meet  the  eyes 
of  the  silent  young  man. 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  latter,  "I  have 
just  forty  minutes  in  which  to  make  my 
final  argument.  Not  only  shall  I  need 
every  second  of  that  time  to  do  it  justice, 
but  I  shall  also  need  your  undivided 
attention." 

"And  you  shall  have  it,"  replied  the 
Judge,  a  faint  flush  on  his  cheeks. 

One  of  Mr.  Choate's  last  public  utter- 
ances is  thus  recalled  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

It  was  remarked  by  all  who  saw  and 
heard  Mr.  Choate  in  his  public  appear- 
ances last  week  that  he  never  had  seemed 
more  whimsically  gay,  never  more  eloquent. 
His  friends  like  especially  to  recall  the 
speech  that  he  made  at  the  Merchants' 
Association  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
on  Thursday,  when  he  said: 

"It  has  been  said  by  a  famous  wit  that 
good  Americans  when  they  die  go  to 
Paris.  To-day  we  have  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Americans  alive  and  fit  for 
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fight  that  are  eager  to  go  to  Paris,  and  I 
tor  one  hope  the  way  will  soon  be  cleared 
for  them  to  go.  But  I  would  say  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington  on  that  and 
every  other  subject  which  pertains  to 
preparation  for  this  war,  'For  God's  sake, 
hurry  up!'" 

In  reply  to  an  attack  by  Richard 
Croker  at  a  public  meeting  during  the 
State  campaign  in  New  York  in  1898, 
Mr.  Choate  said  in  his  characteristic 
manner: 

"Well,  this  audience  looks  to  me  like 
a  good,  old-fashioned  audience  who  re- 
member things  they  have  read  in  the  Bible. 
Croker's  speech  and  why  he  spoke  recall 
to  my  mind  the  familiar  story  of  Balaam's 
ass.  And  in  two  or  three  points  Mr. 
Croker  reminds  us  of  that  very  celebrated 
beast  of  burden.  In  the  first  place,  until  the 
ass  spoke,  nobody  in  the  world  imagined 
what  a  perfect  ass  he  was.  If  he  had  not 
spoken  he  would  have  passed  into  history 
as  an  average,  ordinary,  silent  ass  who 
carried  Balaam  on  his  way;  but  when  he 
spoke  he  was  distinguished  over  all  other 
asses  in  the  land." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  the  last 
of  Mr.  Choate's  quoted  words  was  a  con- 
versation on  the  subject  of  immortality. 
President  Butler,  of  Columbia,  who  was 
one  of  a  gathering  in  Mr.  Choate's  library 
to  greet  Mr.  Balfour,  tells  of  the  meeting 
in  the  New  York  American: 

"Mr.  Choate  engaged  Mr.  Balfour, 
Prof.  Henri  Bergson  and  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  in  a  discussion  of  immortality.  His 
question  was  half  quizzical,  half  serious, 
but  it  drew  out  an  interchange  of  brilliant 
thought  and  sparkling  wit  that  will  always 
be  memorable." 

Prom  another  member  of  the  group  it 
was  learned  that  Mr.  Choate  drew  from 
the  philosophical  lessons  of  the  European 
War  to  clinch  his  contention  that  life 
beyond  the  grave  is  a  settled  fact.  He 
declared : 

"Reward  is  bound  to  come  to  those  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  battle  for 
the  right.  God  will  support  those  who 
support  him.  My  own  faith  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  has  been  strengthened 
with  the  years." 

While  Mr.  Choate  was  Ambassador  to 
England  it  was  never  difficult  for  any  one 
with  real  business  to  see  him,  but  he  dis- 
couraged visits  of  curiosity  or  sociability 
during  the  hours  that  he  devoted  to  the 
business    of   his   country.      One    day    the 

nephew    of   Bishop   W. called.      Mr. 

Choate  was  very  busy. 

"Take  a  chair,"  said  the  Ambassador 
politely,  turning  again  to  some  papers  that 
demanded  his  attention. 

The  visitor  was  impatient,  says  the 
New  York  'Sun — 

"But,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  Bishop 
W.'s  nephew!" 

"Take  two  chairs,"  said  Mr.  Choate. 

Among  British  matrons  regret  was 
general  over  the  departure  from  London 
of  the  gallant,  keen,  bright-eyed,  clear- 
brained  diplomat  "with  whom  Time  seemed 
to  jest."  The  ladies  had  been  allowed  to 
sit  in  the  gallery   at  a  notable   London 
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Summer  Heat  Proof 
Winter  Cold  Proof 
Damp  and  Decay  Proof 

DENISON 


INTERRING 


This  unit  builds  all  desirable 
thicknesses  of  walk  See  draw- 
ing below. 


TRADE    MARK 

This  tile  affords  the  best  possible 
fire  protection,  but  it  goes  much 
farther  than  that. 

It  builds  a  wall,  honey-combed  with 
separate  air  cells,  which  completely 
break  all  connection  between  inside 
and  the  outside  surfaces  of  the  wall. 
Even  the  mortar  joints  are  on  dif- 
ferent levels  with  insulating  air 
spaces  between.  The  wall  is  heat, 
cold  and  moisture  proof. 

The  webs  or  partitions  in  the  tile 
are  always  in  perfect  alignment  over 
each  other  and  the  tile  interlock 
and  bond  together,  making  a  wall 
amply  strong  without  the  use  of  steel. 

Denison  Interlocking  Tile  is  more 
than  fireproof. 

Write  for  special  information  on  the 
type  of  building  you  are  interested  in. 

Denison  Interlocking 
Tile  Corp'n 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Partitions  always  directly  over 
each  other  —  giving  greatest 
possible  supporting- 
strength. ' 
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Same  tile  builds 
walls  any  thick 
ness.  Th^s  is 
8-inch  wall. 


Plaster  direct 
on  tile -no  fur- 
ring  necessary. 
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Every  mortar 
Joint  interrupt- 
ed by  atr  pocket 
which  prevents 
conduction  of 
heat,  cold  or 
moisture.  ■  ■   ■■ 
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Honeycombed 
with  Individual 
air  spaces 
which  make 
best  insulator 
against  heal 
and  cold  / 
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Thirty-one   Factories 
Eighty-nine  Sales  Offices 


12-Inch  wall 
built  of  the 
same  tile. 
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Santa  Fe  Depot 

San  Diego,  Cat. 

.  Bakewell  &  Brown,  Architects 

on  Construction  Co.,  Contractors 
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You  look  at  the  clock  for  the  time  of  day 
Look  at  a  #«»  for  the  kind  of  day 

A^«IiOM^,TER  is  nearly  as  necessary  as  a  clock.    It  gives  you  the 
V  , .       '   c"3  you  "f  change.-,  forecasts  sudden  drops  or  rises,  and  prepares  you 
-J     ior  what  is  comins.    An  instrument  which  is  scientifically  correct  is  the  S.  &  M.  %co* 

lycos  Barometer 

ir  v  ,7  M,'  We8th, ""  t"stru»'el"8  ar*  sold  by  your  Optician  and  Scientific  Instrument  Dealers, 
and      .Ireland  £7^/^  ""n,*1!?  H""ae  Baromet"  N"-  •»  »'  stock  ™»d  „s  his  name 

which t^^^Z^x^z^^  8t0"ce-  0ur  36-pase  u™er  B^«- 

fytr/natrwKntCanrxmia     Rochester,  New  York 
World's    Largest  Manufacturers    of    Scientific    Instruments 
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THE  FIFTH  AVENUE  BUILDFNG 


THE  heart  of  New  York's  great  uptown  wholesale 
district  is  The  Fifth  Avenue  Building — the  only 
nationally  advertised  business  building  in  the  world. 
Here  America's  leaders  in  nearly  every  important  line 
of  trade  maintain  New  York  headquarters.  Here  is  a  per- 
manent business  exposition,  with  more  than  six  hundred 
exhibitors  and  a  daily  attendance  of  eighteen  thousand. 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Building  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  two  famous  streets — Fifth  Avenue 
and  Broadway.  It  faces  Madison  Square  on 
two  sides.     The  offices  are  flooded  with  light. 

Details  sent  on  request  to  executives 
desiring  a  Neiv  York  office 

NEW  YOTtK  CITY 


VNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OFFICE,  a  honk  of  intimute  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots.  $1.50  postpaid, 
f  UNK  &  WAONAU.S  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK. 


"Don't  make 
your  leg  a 
hitch  i n g 
post. 

—  Washing- 
ton Pete. 


Hitch   your  socks  to 
your   shirt  with   Shir- 
Gars.    You'll  forget 
there  ever  was  such  a 
thing  as  leg  binding  or 
shirt  bulging— does 
away  with  both. 
At  your  Dealer's 
or  by  mail  50c. 

Washington  Mfg. 

Company 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


I'm  jome 
0\  Stepper 


banquet  at  which  Mr.  Clioaic  spoke  soon 
after  his  arrival.  He  won  his  place  at  once 
when  ho  rose  to  speak.  Looking  at  tho 
faces  above  him,  he  exclaimed: 

"Now  I  know  what  Scripture  means 
when  it  is  written:  'Thou  madest  man 
a  little  lower  than  the  angels." 

But  among  all  his  gallant  remarks  that 
one  which  is  most  often  repeated  stands 
first.  When  asked  who  he  would  rather 
be  if  he  could  not  be  Joseph  H.  Choate,  he 
replied,  "Mrs.  Choate's  second  husband." 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE 

BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Received  from  May  16  to  May  22  inclusive 


$839.65 — reople  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  thro-igh  the  "New 
Era." 

$824.58— People  of  Windber,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  through 
the  Windber  "Era,"  for  the  relief  of  the  children  in  the 
town  of  Gougnies,  Province  of  Hainaut.  First  remittance 
made  up  of  the  following  subscriptions:  $100.00,  Bei- 
wind-White  Coal  Mining  Co. ;  $75.00,  alios.  Fisher;  $ri0.00 
Each— Scalp  Level  Coal  Mining  Co.,  Reitz  Coal  Company. 
Windber  Trust  Co.,  Eureka  Stores,  Geo.  A.  Smith;  $2.r,.00 
Each— Windber  Electric  Co.,  Paint  Township  Water  Co., 
Windber  Lumber  Co.,  Windber  Brewing  Co..  J.  1).  Simp- 
son, E.  A.  Delaney,  Eleanor  Neilson  Fisher,  Harriet  C. 
Smith,  Dr.  W.  S.  Wheeling  and  Family,  E.  R.  Hannum 
and  Family,  M.  E.  McXeal;  $12.00.  Windber  Council  No. 
1796,  Royal  Arcanum;  $112.38— total  of  subscriptions  less 
than   $12.00. 

$800.00 — Miss    Katherine    Jones. 

$620.50— Grace 
Muncie,   Ind. 


Episcopal     Church     Choir     and     others. 


$500.00— "From   Honolulu." 
$263.00 — People   of   Scott,   Ark., 


and  vicinity. 


$206.79— Third   Presbyterian    Sunday    School, 
N.  J. 


Elizabeth, 


$148.64— Central  Council  of  Charities,   Sedalia,   Mo. 
$140.19— People  of  Saltville,   Va.,   and  vicinity. 
$125.00 — Anonymous. 


$120.00— School    Children     of    Petersburg,    Va,, 
F.    M'.    Martin,    Supt.    of    Public    Schools. 

$100.00  Each — Alice  M.  Freeman,  "Anna  B. 
Memorial,"  "The  Woodhull  Family,"  Rush  C. 
Cazenovia    (N.   Y.)    Belgian   Relief   Fund. 


through 


Benedict 
Hawkins, 


$91.30— Ladies'  Auxiliary  Temple  Beth-El,  Corsicana. 
Tex. 

$87.00— Fupils  and  Friends  of  Johnstown  (Pa.)  High 
School. 

$80.00— H.    W.   Potts   and  Family. 

$76.61— G.   H.   Holmes   and  Mrs.   E.   G.   Holden. 

$74.00— First    Presbyterian    Church,    Clarion,    Ta. 

$62.50— Employees  of  Cia.   De  Santa  Gertrudis,   S.   A. 

$00.31 — Mrs.   Edward  Ambler. 

$60.00— Mrs.    E.    J.    Burlington    and  Family. 

$52.00 — Sonora  School,   Ray,   Ariz. 

$50.00  Each— G.  C.  Huckaby.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Paxton,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Champion,  Juan  B.  Seigne.  Earle  S.  Kinsley. 
Senior  Class  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College.  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Harrington,  Numerous  Anonymous 
Items. 

$48.00  Each— Women  of  Henderson,  Ky.,  The  Travelers' 
Club  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Ned  and  James  Babson,  Stu- 
dents and  Faculty  of  Industrial  Institute  and  College,  Co- 
lumbus,  Miss. 

$46.00— Employees  of  Y.   S.   &  T.  Co. 

$45.00— Mrs.   L.  L.   Minuit. 

$40.00  Each— Texas  State  Training  School  for  C.irls, 
Gainesville.    Tex.,    Friends    in    First    Presbyterian    Church, 

Miami.    Fla. 
i 
$39.75— People  of  Selma,   Ala. 

$38.00  Each— Men's  Class  of  Stonington.  111..  M.  E. 
Sunday  School,  Central  Seattle  Church  of  Seventh- Day 
Adventists,   Auburn,   Wash. 

$36.00  Each— Peter  P.  Horner.  Miss  Haskell's  School. 
Friends  of  Ransom,  Kan.,  L.   R.   Kessing. 

$35.00— Doylestown   (Pa.)   High  School. 

$34.00— Friends   in    Pentland   Township,    Mich. 

$31.85— Central   Grade   School,   La  Grande    Ore. 

$31.45— Wentworth    Dramatic    Club.    Chicago,    111. 

$30.75— Day   School  of  Knoxboro,   N.   Y. 

$29.91— John    B.    Onion. 

$28.00— Methodist  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  Manteno, 
111. 

$26.00— Union  Church  of  Berea,  Ky. 

$25.60— United  Evangelical  Sunday  School,  Johnstown, 
Pa. 

$25.25— "A   Friend." 

$25.00  Each— Miss  Jessie  and  Master  Edward  Rollins, 
•I-  -yv  B  "  C  H.  Sonntag.  Wm.  R.  Sawyer,  G.  J. 
Hopkins,  John  K.  Crawford,  Mrs.  John  M.  Oothaut,  Strang 
&  Presser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
English,   Dr.   H.   R.   Moore,   Sydney   Richmond   Taber,   Stti 
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Grade  Pupils,  Franklin  School,  Wichita,  Kan.,  K.  W. 
Brown,  Geo.  Loff,  E.  A,  Gary,  J.  J,  Sandford,  Robertson 
&  Sous.  Mrs.  J.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  J.  Robertson,  Miss 
K.   W.   reterson.  Numerous  Anonymous  Items. 

$24.00  Each— Mrs.  L.  K.  Tewell,  Mondav  Study  Class, 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  Young  Mothers'  Club,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
W.  Ia  Blair.  Philip  A.  Munro,  Miss  Haskell's  School, 
Boston,  Mass..  O.  B.  Carver,  Marion  T.  Webb  and  Marie 
P.  Nort.  The  Monday  Afternoon  Literary  Club,  Spring- 
field. Ohio,  "In  Memory  of  S.  T.  S.,"  Merion  Junior 
League,   Numerous  Anonymous   Items. 

$22.00— Presbyterian   Church,   Elk  Rapids,   Mich. 

$21.50— Alice  Cole. 

$21.35— First   Christian    Church.   Ft.    Smith.    Ark. 

$21.26— Mingo   Presbyterian   Church,   Finleyvillc,   Pa. 

$20.00— Baker-Bryant  Co. 

$19.70— Teachers  and  Pupils  of  Manassa  (Colo.)  Public 
School. 

$18.50— "A  Group  of  Montclair    (N.   J.)    Children." 

$18.36 — First    Baptist    Church,    Susquehanna.    Pa. 

$17.20— Cercle  Francais,  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Ex- 
eter,   N.    H. 

$17.00 — The  Child  Conservation  League,  Brookings,  S. 
Dak. 

$16.50— People  of   Centralia,   111. 

$16.00  Each— W.  E.  Young,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Barrett  and 
Friends,   F.   G.   McLean. 

$15.81— Rev.    W.    L.    Britt. 

$15.66 — United  Presbyterian.  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,    College   Corner,    Ohio. 

$15.25— Abbott  Little   and    others. 

$15.00     Each— C.    L.     Taggart.    Freshman    Class,     Thief 
River    Falls,    Minn.,    Mrs.    L.     A.    Beggs,    W.    W.    Wells 
Mrs.    Chas.    F.    Hicks,    H.    G.    Rath.    "Chicane"    Club,   La 
Junta.  Colo. 

$14.35— People   of   Steelville,   Mo. 

$14.25— Ladies'  Aid  Society'of  M.  E.  Church  and  others. 
Pine   River,    Minn. 

$14.00— North  Seattle  Church  of  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
ists.  Auburn,  Wash.  (A  credit  of  $14.00  last  week  to 
the  "W.  O.  C."  Club,  High  Point,  N.  C,  should  have 
been   credited  to  the   "W.    O.   T."   Club.) 

$13.67— Spring  Hill  Baptist  Church,  Cobbs  Creek, 
Mathews   Co.,   Va. 

$13.52— Phenix  (R.  I.)  Baptist  Church  and  Sunday 
School. 

$13.45— First  Methodist  Church  (Philathea  Class)',  Se- 
ward,  Neb. 

$13.00  Each— Arthur  L.  O'Keefe.  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln Schools,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  Railway  Postal  Clerks, 
Texarkana,  Ark. -Tex. 

$12.50— Louis   Zalk. 

$12.25    Each— Mary   Seward,   O.   Green. 

$12.10  Each — "Mary,  Anna  and  Jane,"  Miss  A.  P 
Kidder. 

$12.09— Col.   Geo.   T.   Warren. 

$12.00  Each — Edwin  Loker,  W.  G.  Harman.  Wesley 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Boardman 
F.  Smith,  Thornton  Conover,  "C.  M.  M.,"  Mrs.  A.  E 
Boudreau,  F.  H.  Barrington,  Mary  C.  Shanklin,  L.  w! 
Cozby,  Ella  McArthur,  Helen  Nott,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Wil- 
liams, A.  J.  Cole,  Picket  Class  of  Fourth  Presbyterian 
Church  Sunday  School,  Jos.  A.  Rogen,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Morris, 
E.  Downey  Kerr,  R.  P.  Jackson,  Vincent  E.  Barnes,  Di\ 
J.  Louis  McCarty,  Mrs.  A.  Jeffreys,  Fortnightly  Review 
Class  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  W.  S.  Way,  J.  A.  Dougherty, 
William,  John,  Arthur  and  Esther  Silver.  Zadie  Stuart, 
Fetterolf  Bible  Class  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  "J.  C."  and 
"M.  J.,"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harless  Moser,  Sarah  N.  Dow, 
"A.  M. ,"  Daniel  and  Webster  Bull,  C.  A.  Cochrane,  J 
,T.  Moosmann,  Theodosia  G.  Emory,  Mrs.  Chat;.  '  T. 
Thomas,  Catherine  Kissack,  Martha  E.  Crum.  A.  C. 
Schifferd,  A  Small  Group  of  Teachers,  Hartford,  Conn  , 
"C.  N.  L.."  H.  C.  Erhard,  Eva  W.  Stauffer,  "J.  B.  T.," 
"Friends."  Cameron,  Tex.,  A.  C.  Erhard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Halpin,  Arthur  A.  Eckley,  Ross  McVicker,  A.  I. 
Logan,  F.  C.  Heiss.  The  Donmeyer-Gardner  Co.,  A.  P. 
Campbell,  Lou:se  Husted,  Mary  T.  Bernardin,  A.  H. 
Allen.  W.  B.  Pope,  Ida  McNally,  Frederic  Perry  Noble, 
Joseph  S.  Bigelow.  Congregational  Sunday  School,  En- 
deavor. Wis.,  Employees  of  Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering 
Co.,  Nina  C.  Vandewalker,  W.  J.  Hickman,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Combs,  W.  H.  Morling,  Chas.  N.  Tull,  E.  M.  Davis. 
Mary  Jane  Seaton,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tangeman,  "C.  H.," 
Ruby  (Alaska)  Public  School,  Wm.  L.  McEachran,  "A 
Lover  of  all  Children,"  F.  W.  Dillingham,  Jr.,  Redding 
(Conn.)  Center  School  and  Friends,  Lillian  H.  Baker,  W. 
C.  Anderson,  Girls'  Friendly  Society  of  Grace  Church, 
Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Emory  E.  Lohnes,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Upton,  Mil- 
dred and  Lenore  Brick.  John  J.  Reilley,  "In  Memory  of 
My  Mother,"  Mildred  T*.  Bloomfield,  Dr.  A.  McAlpin,  H. 
R.  Judah,  The  Presbyterian  Ladies'  Aid.  Chandler,  Okla., 
Third  Presbyterian  Sunday  School,  Toledo.  Ohio,  D.  A. 
R.  Chapter,  Caldwell,  Idaho,  J.  C.  King.  Anna*  M. 
Fisher,  V.  Sandford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Will,  "A  Lady" 
of  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Spalding,  Phil  Hirsch, 
E.  A.  Haskell,  Helen  W.  Atwater,  Lucille  B.  Godfrey,  R. 
V.  Peringer,  A.  E.  Case,  Mrs.  J.  S.  MoCormick,  L.  D. 
Pierce,  Lela  McPherson,  Eben  W.  Mills.  Ben  Leo  Young, 
Fork  of  Ivy  Baptist  Church.  Stocksville,  N.  C..  M  E. 
Ross,  Miss  Ida  F.  Crafts,  Saturday  Night  Club,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hunton,  Logan  Carr,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    J.    Smeaton    Chase,    Numerous    Anonymous   Items. 

Contributions  of   less  than   $12.00   each — $784.00. 

Previously   reported — $532,326.28. 

Total  this  report— $10,888.25. 

liraftd    Tfrtal-$543.?I4 ,VJ. 


No  Crop. — "  Planted  any  tiling  in  your 
garden  yet?  " 

"  Both  rubbers,  two  pencils,  and  a 
fountain  pen." — Buffalo  Express. 


'our 


€Crn 


Atwater  Kent 

SCIENTIFIC  IGNITION 

and  enjoy  REAL  motor  satisfaction 


Type  K-3  for 

standard  car  equipment 


Type  CC  Outfit 
for  magneto  replacement 


Type  K-2 
Ford  Outfit 


THIS  system   furnishes    your   motor 
with  a  big,  hot,  uniform  size  spark 
at  all  speeds. 

Renders    starting    easier,    acceleration 


>th 


smoother,  reduces  gear  sJ 


:ing  an< 


rives 


greater  motor  power  and  fuel  economy. 

No  complicated  parts — no  magnets — just  a  simple  high- 
grade  device  that  does  its  work  faithfully,  winter  or 
summer,  rain  or  shine,  as  long  as  your  car  holds  together. 


iTwater  Kent  MfgWorks 

^Pkuaaelpnk 


\LCU 


SEE    YOUR    DEALER    OR    WRITE    US    FOR    PARTICULARS 
TO    NUMBER    4939     STENTON    AVENUE,    PHILADELPHIA 


There's^ 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like- 


MM    Herbert  A 

Tarey  ton 

" London ' 

Smolciivd  Mixture 


Qtimpic  upon  request 
Fa/A,  Tob*<coCo.  &>Wfest4&*St  S'^mk. 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 
No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.     3  Sizes. 

12-inch  —  $16. SO  —  Alcohol    or  Gas   only  fUau  $1.50  extra) 

10-inch  — $18. SO  — Alcohol   or   Gas   only  (Gas  tl. 50  extra) 

lC-imh  — $19.50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .  *•_'. DO  extra! 

-•Mi.,  i.     $22. SO     Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  ,  .  $i  5u  o.txa) 

Chicago       Caoli   wltii  ulaei    oiiiy. 

KEEP  COOL 

LAKE    BREEZE    MOTOR 
577  W,  Monroe  St..  Chicago 
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Westinghouse 

W     W    ELECTRIC  MOTORS    ^^    AND  CONTROLLERS 


POWER  and 

Accuracy  in  the  Greatest 


Driving  the  ponderous  rolls  of  a  steel 
plant  blooming  mill  is  work  for  mighty 
power. 

Measuring  the  current  you  consume  in 
your  home  is  a  task  for  extreme  accuracy. 

Widely  different  as  are  the  require- 
ments, however,  they're  met  equally  well 
in  both  cases  by  Westinghouse  Electric. 
Whether  the  big  factor  is  power  or  pre- 
cision, Westinghouse  can  supply  it 

The  15,000  horsepower  steel  mill  motor 
and  the  little  watthour  meter  in  your 
home  simply  present  different  aspects  of 
Westinghouse  ability. 


In  achieving  world-wide  fame  as  a 
builder  of  great  power  units,  Westing- 
house has  never  lost  sight  of  the  countless 
auxiliaries  needed  in  the  generating  and 
use  of  electrical  energy.  Nor  has  it  ever 
overlooked  the  necessity  for  great  care  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  auxiliaries. 

Thus,  it  is  as  proficient  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  little  meter  requiring  all  the  fine 
workmanship  of  the  watchmaker  as  in 
the  building  of  a  giant  motor. 

And  the  list  of  Westinghouse  elec- 
trical products  includes  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  items. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PRECISION 

and  Quality  in  the  Smallest 

A  few  of  the  many  thousands  of  Westinghouse  Electrical  products: 


For  the  Home 
Electric  Ware: 

Toaster-stoves,  irons,  toasters, 
warming-pads, curling  -irons,  coffee- 
percolators,  chafing-dishes,  disc- 
stoves, radiators  ana  sterilizers. 

Electric  Ranges 

Fans 

Mazda  Lamps 

Motors  for  Driving : 

Coffee-grinders,  ice-cream  freez- 
ers, ironing-machir.es,  washing-ma- 
chines, meat  choppers,  vacuum- 
cleaners,  sewing-machines,  polish- 
ing and  grinding  wheels,  smalllathea 
and  other  machine-tools,  pumps  and 
piano-players. 

Sewing-Machine  Motors 

For  the  Garage 

Battery-Charging  Outfits 
Insulating  Tape 
Mazda  Lamps 
Electric  Radiators 
Small  Motors  for  Driving: 

Lathes,  tire-pumps,  machine-tools, 
polishing  and  grinding  lathes. 

Solder  and  Soldering  Fluids 
Tire-Vulcanizers 

For  the  Office  and 

Store 

Electric  Radiators 
Fans 


Arc  Lamps 

Mazda  Lamps 

Small  Motors  for  Driving: 

Addressing-machines,  dictaphones, 
adding-machines,  cash-c a rrierai 
moving  window-displays,  signs, 
flashers,  envelope-sealers,  duplica- 
tors, etc. 

Ventilating  Equipment 

For  Automobiles 

Electrical 

Battery-Charging  Outfits 
Charging-Plugs  and 

Receptacles 
Lamps 
Meters 

Motors  and  Controllers 
Switches 
Tire-Vulcanizers 

Gasoline 

Battery-Charging  Outfits 

Lamps 

Meters 

Starting 

Lighting 

Ignition 


Systems 
embracing: 


Starting-motors,  generators,  !gni 
tion-units,  lamps,  headlights, 
switches,  etc. 


Tire-Vulcanizers 


For  Railways  and 
Mines 

Mazda  and  Arc  Lamps 

Compressors 

Locomotives 

Motors  for  hoists  and  pumps 

Motor-Generators 

Motors  and  Controllers 

Portable  Substations 

Switchboards 

Line  Material 

Ventilating  Equipment 

For  Hotels,  Restau- 
rants, Bakeries  and 
Laundries 

Electric  Cooking-Apparatus 
Elevator  Motors  and 

Controllers 
Ceiling,  Desk  and  Bracket, 

and  Gyrating  Fans 
Irons  for  Laundries  and 

Tailors 
Immersion-Heaters 
Arc  Lamps 
Mazda  Lamps 
Small  Motors  for  Driving: 

Washing-machines,  dish-washers, 
food-choppers,  grinders  and  slicers. 
dough  -  mixers ,    vacuum  -  cleaners , 


egg-beaters, ice-crashera, Ica-crearo 
freezers,  knife-grinders,  silver- 
polishers  and  dumb-waiters. 

Radiators 

Switchboards 

Ventilating  Equipment 


For  the  Farm 

Generators  for  Lighting, 

Power  and  Heating 

Apparatus 
Motors  for  Driving: 

Churns,  cream-separators,  corn- 
shellers,  feed-grinders,  pumps,  air- 
compressors,  grindstones,  forge- 
blowers,  fruit-cleaning  machines, 
and  sorting-machines. 


For  Power  Plan  t  and 
Transmission  Lines 

Arc  Lamps  and  Accessories 
Circuit-Breakers  and 

Switches 
Condensers,  Steam 
Controllers 
Control-Systems 
Fuses  and  Fuse  Blocks 
Generators 
Insulating  Material 
Lamps,  Incandescent  and  Arc 
Lightning  Arresters 


Line  Material 

Locomotives 

Meters 

Motors 

Motor-Generators 

Rectifiers 

Regulators 

Relays 

Rotary-Converters 

Solder  and  Soldering  Fluids 

Stokers,  Automatic 

Substations,  Portable 

Switchboards 

Transformers 

Turbo-Generators 

For  Industrial  Uses 

Motors  and  Controllers  for 
every  application,  impor- 
tant among  which  are: 

Machine-shops ,  wood-working 
plants,  textile  mills  steel  mills, 
flour  mills,  cement  mills,  brick  and 
clay  plants,  printing  plants,  irriga- 
tion, elevators  and  pumps. 

Air  Compressors 

Locomotives 

Arc  Welding  Outfits 

Industrial  Heating  Devices: 

Chocolate-warmers,  glue-pots  and 
cookers,  immersion-heaters,  solder, 
pots,  hat-making  machinery,  eler- 
tnc  ovens. 


WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Pour  in  SE-MENT-OL.  Let  your  engine  run 
until  the  leaking  stops.  Drain  and  refill  your 
radiator  with  fresh  water.  That's  the  simple, 
scientific  way  out  of  a  once  ugly  situation. 

SE-MENT-OL 

The  Original  Self-Acting 
Radiator  Cement, 


titrn>lf/l/tlllttll«ii 


The 

jXhemicallvCo 

N\RADIAT0R. 
GEMEHTa 


TJce 


'estfrmCi  m 


Marietta.  QHK>" 


Is  a  dry  powder  that  readily  dissolves  in  the 
hot  water  of  your  radiator. 

In  passing  thru  the  leak  the  lower  tempera- 
ture congeals  it  into  a  cement  that  quickly 
closes  the  cavity. 

It  positively  canno'ti  harm  your  radiator  and 
when  you  have  drained  and  refilled  it  your 
cooling  system  is  in  better  condition  than 
ever. 

Carry  it  in  your  kit. 

Price  75c. 
At  Any  Garage  or  Auto  Supply  Store. 

"FINDS  THE  LEAK  AND  FIXES  IT." 

Write  for  Complete  Catalog  of  "Chemically 

Correct"  Automobile  Specialties. 

THE    NORTHWESTERN    CHEMICAL    CO. 

Marietta,  Ohio. 


New  Windows  for  Old 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Make  your  window  a  thing  of 
picture, — a  charming  sight  to 
Oswego  and  Chouaguen  Shade 


TRADE    MARK 

Shade  Rollers 


Oswego  and  Chouaguen 
Shade  Cloth 


beauty.  Use  proper  shades  and  right  drapery.  Make  it  a 
the  passerby.  Use  Hartshorn  Shade  Rollers  fitted  with 
Cloth. 

Send  for  "Shade  Craft  and  Decoration,"  a  book  by  Alice 
Burrell  Irvine,  Specialist  on  Interior  Decoration.  It  gives 
careful  thought  to  the  dressing  of  windows,  and  tells  how 
faded,  cracked  or  frayed  shades  destroy  the  harmony  of 
a  room.  In  thousands  of  homes  Oswego  and  Chouaguen 
Shade  Cloths  on  Hartshorn  Rollers  are  chosen  because  they 
roll  easily,  without  jerking,  sticking,  cracking  or  fraying. 
Here  are  helpful  suggestions.  Color  schemes,— furniture 
for  various  types  of  rooms— things  to  do  and  what  not  to 
do.  Create  beautiful  effects  at  small  cost.  Make  your 
home  lovely  and  harmonious.  Send  today  for  Free  Book 
"Shade  Craft  and  Decoiauon." 

STEWART     HARTSHORN    CO. 
2S0  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

May  17. — The  Senate  passes  the  Army 
Draft  Bill,  65  to  8.  Owing  to  a  de- 
pleted state  of  supplies,  the  first  500,000 
men  will  not  be  called  until  September 
1,  Secretary  Baker  announces,  which 
will  leave  the  labor  situation  unchanged 
until  that  time. 

May  18. — President  Wilson  signs  the  Army 
Bill  calling  upon  10,000,000  Americans 
to  register  on  June  5,  from  which 
number  the  first  increment  of  500,000 
men  will  be  chosen  for  the  Army.  The 
President  at  the  same  time  rejects  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  offer  to  raise  a  volunteer 
force. 

As  an  advance-guard  of  the  Army  to  be 
sent  to  Europe,  President  Wilson  directs 
that  an  expeditionary  force  of  25,000 
regular  troops,  under  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  proceed  to 
France  "at  as  early  a  date  as  prac- 
ticable." General  Pershing  and  his  staff 
will  precede  the  troops  abroad. 

May  19. — The  President  names  Herbert 
C.  Hoover  as  food-administrator.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  consented  to  act,  Wash- 
ington states,  but  with  the  proviso 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  assistants 
shall  receive  pay  for  their  services. 
The  appointment  is  contingent  upon 
the  appointment  by  Congress  of  a  food- 
commission. 

A  force  of  marines  is  designated  to  be 
attached  to  General  Pershing's  ex- 
peditionary troops,  bringing  the  total 
American  force  now  named  for  Euro- 
pean land  service  up  to  40,000  men. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Administration 
War-Budget  Bill,  carrying  more  than 
$3,000,000,000  and  authorizing  the 
President  to  commandeer  the  shipping 
and  ship-building  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
subscribes  to  $25,000,000  of  the  Liberty 
Loan  bonds. 

May  21. — Herbert  C.  Hoover,  named  by 
the  President  as  food  -  administrator, 
holds  a  conference  with  Attorney- 
.  General  Gregory  looking  to  a  campaign 
against  speculators  and  the  hoarders 
of  food-supplies. 

Italy's  War  Commission,  headed  by  the 
Prince  of  Udine,  first  cousin  of  King  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  arrives  in  this  country. 

May  22. — The  minimum  figures  of  what 
each  section  of  the  country  is  expected 
to  reach  in  placing  the  Liberty  Loan 
is  announced  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Three  reserve  districts,  with 
headquarters  at  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  are  expected  to  take  40 
per  cent,  of  the  loan.  New  York's 
allotment  is  $600,000,000. 

May  23. — Bernard  M.  Baruch  is  being 
considered  as  the  man  to  head  the 
proposed  commission  to  supervise  all 
purchases  of  food,  munitions,  and  sup- 
plies to  be  bought  in  this  country  by  the 
Allied  Governments  as  well  as  the 
United  States.  The  commission,  it  is 
estimated,  will  direct  the  expenditure 
of  $10,000,000,000  a  year. 

Discrediting  any  peace -moves  by  un- 
authorized persons,  the  United  States 
Government  denies  passports  to  the 
delegates  to  the  Stockholm  Socialist 
Conference,  says  Washington,  at  the 
same  time  issuing  a  warning  that  un- 
American  taking  part  in  the  negotia 
tions  will  be  liable  to  heavy  punish- 
ment. 

The  War-Revenue  Bill  passos  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  320  to  76.     Republicans 


register  the  76  votes  against  the  mea- 
sure, while  three  Republicans  and  one 
Socialist  vote  "present." 

THE    ITALIAN    OFFENSIVE 

May  19. — Italian  infantry,  by  a  des- 
perate drive,  wins  Hill  652,  the  dominat- 
ing peak  on  Monte  Vodice. 

May  21. — London  reports  close  fighting 
between  the  Italians  and  the  Austrians 
on  the  Isonzo  heights,  and  while  the 
reports  are  somewhat  clouded  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Italian  forces  have 
held  all  the  ground  gained  in  the  big- 
offensive  which  began  a  week  ago. 

May  23. — Italian  artillery  and  trench- 
mortars  open  a  heavy  general  bombard- 
ment on  the  Austrians  on  the  rocky 
plateau  from  Goritz  south  to  the  sea. 

BRITISH    AND    FRENCH 

May  17. — London  reports  the  whole  village 
of  Bullecourt  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  while  it  is  announced  from 
Paris  that  the  desperate  German  of- 
fensive on  the  French  front  is  looked 
upon  as  an  effort  to  mask  a  further 
retirement  of  the  German  first  line. 

May  19. — Bad  weather  and  the  necessity 
for  the  recuperation  of  the  armies 
cause  a  lull  in  the  action  on  the  western 
battle-front  of  Arras  and  the  Aisne, 
London  reports. 

May  21. — London  dispatches  announcing 
further  successes  of  French  and  British 
troops  declare  that,  except  for  a  mile  of 
trenches  west  of  Bullecourt,  the  British 
hold  the  entire  Hindenburg  fine  for 
eleven  miles  from  the  western  edge  of 
the  Queant  Ridge  to  the  old  fine  at 
Beaurains.  French  operations  in  Cham- 
pagne are  reported  as  "important  and 
brilliant. 

May  22.— London  advices  declare  that  the 
make   a   slight  advance,  while 
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the    French    hold    their 
battle-front  in  France. 


own    on    the 


May  23. — London  advices  state  that  by 
three  dashing  night-attacks  the  French 
infantry  capture  the  last  of  the  ob- 
servation-posts looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  the  Ailette,  before  the  fortress 
of  Laon.  This  gives  the  French  pos- 
session of  all  such  commanding  positions 
from  Soissons  to  Auberive. 

RUSSIA 

May  17. — The  crisis  in  Russia  is  averted 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers5 
Delegates  having  accepted  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Government's  policy,  while 
all  the  Army  commanders  decide  to 
remain  at  their  posts.  Petrograd  also 
reports  that  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
is  returning  and  that  the  power  of  the 
Army  is  not  materially  weakened. 

May  18. — London  dispatches  announce 
that  the  Germans,  evidently  abandon- 
ing their  peace  -  overtures,  make  a 
sweeping  attack  on  the  Russian  posi- 
tions in  Volhynia,  which  is  successfully 
repulsed. 

May  19.— The  Russian  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment rejects  Germany's  offer  of  a 
separate  peace  and  declares  that  it 
will  stand  by  its  Allies,  Petrograd 
reports. 

May  22.— Finland's  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  classes  favor  a  complete  sep- 
aration of  the  Grand  Duchy  from  Russia, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Helsmgfors. 

FOREIGN 

May  17.— John  Redmond  rejects  the  prop- 
osition of  Premier  Lloyd  George  to 
settle  the  Irish  Home  Rule  question  by 
excluding  the  six  counties  of  Ulster,  but 
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Sunny  Porches  Made  Cool  and  Airy 
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"ITH   AEROLUX 

Ventilating  Porch 
Shades  you  can  eas- 
ily convert  your  sun-exposed 
porches  into  cool,  airy,  seclud- 
ed out- door  rooms,  where  you 
can  read,  or  rest  or  entertain 
in  delightful  comfort — even 
on  the  hottest  days — or  sleep 
on  summer  nights.  Ordinary, 
heat  -  absorbing,  air-retarding 
porch  awnings  cannot  give  you 
such    summer  -  comfort.      It   is 


made  possible  only  by  the  ventilating   feature    of 
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VENTILATING  PORCH  SHADES 

Stained  in  pleasing  greens,  browns  and  grays.  Add 
a  touch  of  rustic  beauty  to  cottage,  bungalow  or 
mansion.  Made  to  fit  any  porch  opening  Low 
priced.     Last  many  years. 

Our    exclusive    "No -Whip"    Attachment    prevents 
flapping    ,n   the   wind  — rolls  up  out   of  sight  when 
not  in  use.    Many  other  exclusive  features!  too 
Wnte  for  free  Booklet-    Porch  Sugge^ons  "-and  name  of  dealer  in  your  locality. 
The  Aeroshade  Company,  717  Oakland  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis 
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"Dear,  This  Simplex  Ironer  Is  the  Best 
Labor  Saver  We  Have  In  Our  House!" 

"Besides  my  time,  it  saves  my  strength,  reduces  our  gas  bill 
and  gives  us  the  luxury  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  linen. 

Just  think,  I  can  now  iron  a  table  cloth  in  three  minutes 
which  formerly  took  me  K  hour  by  hand.  John,  a  bimplex 
would  make  an  ideal  gift  for  your  mother. 


Irons  the  Children's  Play  Clothes,  Lingerie,  Aprons,  House 
Dresses  and  all  the  Family  Underwear,  in  addition  to  the 
curtains,  table  and  bed  linen  and  other  flat  work.  Insures  that 
sofi,  glossy  finish  which  distinguishes  expert  hand  work. 
Does  4  or  5  hours'  ironing  in  1  hour. 

Simplex  users  keep  cool  while  ironing. 

Easy  and  safe  to  operate  by  hand  or  motor;  heated  at  actual 
cost  of  2c  an  average  ironing. 

Sold  on  Easy  Payments  and  on  Approval— $30  and  up. 

Illustrated  book,  "Clean  Linen  in  Abundance,"  showing  wide  variety  of 
articles  you  can  iron,  sent  on  request. 


AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

506,  168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 
AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

v  Marv  Greer  Conklin.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book   on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth.  7Sc  net;  by  mail  83c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N 


iHOW  TO  SPEAK  IN  PUBLIC  by  Grenville  Kleiser 

A  practical  manual  for  self- instruction  by  a  master  of  the  subject. 
Inralnahle  for  the  teacher,  minister,  business-man.  Contains  many 
choice  selections  for  practise.  Cloth.  543  pp.  $1.25  net;  postage  12c. 
FUNK  &  WAGNAM.S  COMPANY,  854-3G0  Fonrth  Avenne.  New  York 


The  Latest  and  Greatest  of  Handy  Dictionaries 


Just  the  Book 
YOU  Need 


The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


Packed   With 
Information 


The  ,ast  word  in  dictionaries  of  handy  *--^ 
SKI  ge-SKSrar*  r^ieTtrfe^Hd  anTtW  largest  portable  dictionary  on  the  market.    It 
will  slip  easily  into  your  suitcase  or  bag. 


It  contains  80,000  terms  of  all  kinds  in.  ONE  VOCAB- 
ULARY ORDER,  including  those  of  the  latest  coinage, 
6,700  proper  names,  many  recording  recent  events  ol  trie 
war-  11,700  lines  of  synonym  treatment;  754  antonyms, 
1  200  pictorial  illustrations;  and  1,200  foreign  phrases. 


Absolutely  indispensable  as  a  rapid -reference  volume 
in  your  office  and  your  home.  .  Pays  for  itself  oyer  and 
over  again  in  the  constant  help  it  gives  you  in  solving  per- 
plexing questions  and  deciding  doubtful  points.  Endorsed 
by  leading  educators  throughout  the  country. 


:00  pictorial  illustrations,  auu  »,««».  .~.*..0..  , -  .....        «.„  „,.     r.-.„A 

..71.  •„.»„.-    trXn-  Half  T eather   with  thumb-index,  $2.25;    Limp 
LaneSvo   Cloth,  902  pp..  $1.50;  with  patent    thumb-index,  $1.80     Hat]  Learner,  wur 
M^oJlw°ihthZmb-i»dZ  $5.00.    Averse  carriage  charges.  ,6  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


accepts  the  proposal  of  a  convention 
of  Irishmen  to  decide  upon  the  form  of 
government  for  Ireland. 

May  18.— Base  Hospital  No.  4,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  is  the  first  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  hospital  units  to  reach 
England,  London  reports.     This  body 
will  be  the  first  to  carry  the  American 
flag  to  the  battle-fields  of  France  with 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
London  reports  a  sea-battle  in  the  Adri- 
atic, on  May  14,  in  which  cruisers,  de- 
stroyers,    submarines,     and     airplanes 
representing  five  nations  were  engaged. 
British,  French,  and  Italian  craft  drove 
off  an  Austrian  squadron,  but  not  until 
it  had   succeeded   in  sinking  fourteen 
British  mine-sweepers,  taking  seventy- 
two  prisoners. 
Baron  Devonport,  the  food-controller  of 
Great  Britain,  declares  that  the  British 
are  depending  upon  the  United  States 
for  food-supplies  for  the  next  six  months. 

May  21. — Premier  Lloyd  George  outlines 
to  Parliament  his  project  for  a  con- 
vention  of   Irishmen,    representing   all 
factions,  to  make  their  own  plans  for 
Ireland's    government.     The    Premier 
proposes   a   convention  to  be   held  in 
private,  the  Crown  to  select  the  chair- 
man.    John    Redmond    agrees    to    the 
policy. 
May  23. — Washington      dispatches      an- 
nounce that  the  entry  of  Brazil  into  the 
war  is  regarded  now  merely  as  a  ques- 
tion of  days. 
President  Li  Yuang-hung,  of  China,  dis- 
misses Premier  Tuan  Chi  Jui— who  is 
opposed  to  war  against  Germany — and 
names     Dr.   Wu     Ting  Fang,    former 
Minister    to    the    United    States,    as 
acting  Premier. 
The  first  detachment  of  United  States 
Army    engineers,  under    command    of 
Maj.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  reaches 
London,      dispatches     report.       King 
George  and  Queen  Mary  welcome  the 
surgeons   and   nurses   at   Buckingham 
Palace. 

DOMESTIC 
May  19. — Mrs.  Belva  Lockwood,  one  of 
the  pioneer  woman  suffragists  in  this 
country,  dies  at  the  age  of  87.  Mrs. 
Lockwood  ran  for  the  Presidency  in 
1884  and  1888. 

May  20. — Colonel  Roosevelt  disbands  the 
division    forming    for    war -service    in 
Europe,    declaring   that   the   President 
erred   and    that  he   did  not   seek  in- 
dependent    command.     He     will     not 
accept  a  major-generalship  from  Gov- 
ernor Whitman. 
Captain    Franz    von    Rintelen,    David 
Lamar,  and  Henry  B.  Martin  are  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  to  tie  up  United 
States    munition-plants    by  fomenting 
strikes.     Rintelen  declares  the  verdict 
just  and  fair.     All  are  sentenced  to  a 
year  in  prison.     Rintelen  will  be  placed 
on  trial  within  two  weeks  for  passport 
frauds. 
Mav  21. — Fire  causing  damage  estimated 
at  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000 
sweeps  through  Atlanta,  Ga.,  destroy- 
ing   a    large    part    of    the    residential 
section. 
The  Supreme  Court  orders  the  reargu- 
inent  of  the  antitrust  suits  against  the 
United   States   Steel   Corporation,   the 
International  Harvester  Company,  and 
the  Lehigh  Vallev  and  Reading  Rail- 
roads and  affiliated  coal  companies. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  a  re- 
port   to    Congress,    charges    coal    pro- 
ducers    and     brokers     with     exacting 
exorbitant  profits,  places  the  blame  for 
coal   shortage   at    consumption    points 
on  inadequate  transportation  facilities, 
and  proposes  Government  regulation  ot 
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the  coal  industry  including  the  fixing 
of  prices. 

The    steamship    Mongolia,   carrying   the 
Northwestern  University  Base  Hospital 
No.   12  to  the  European  battle-fields, 
returns  to  port  bringing  the  bodies  of 
two  nurses  accidentally  killed  by  the 
fragments  of  a  gun-cap  during  practise 
while  100  miles  at  sea.     The  accident 
will  be  the  subject  of  official  inquiry. 
May  22. — In  insisting  upon  the  newspaper 
clause  in  the  Espionage  Bill,  President 
Wilson    declares    it    imperative     that 
Congress   grant   censorship   powers   to 
deal  with  the  "few  persons  who  can 
not  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  a  patri- 
otic reticence  about  everything  whose 
publication  could  be  of  injury." 
Washington  dispatches  state  that  Presi- 
dent   Wilson    has    demanded    a    full 
statement  from  Germany  as  to  whether 
the  present  policy  of  holding  Americans 
r         virtually  as  hostages  in  Germanv  and 
Belgium    is    to    continue.     Upon    the 
reply  will  depend  retaliatory  measures 
against    German    interests    now    pro- 
tected by  the  United  States. 
Hudson  Maxim  announces  that  he  has 
invented  and  perfected  a  device  that 
will  make  all  ships  immune  from  the 
dangers  of  the  submarine. 

May  23.— John  D.  Rockefeller  increases 
the  endowment  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  by  a  further  gift  of  more 
than  $25,000,000,  raising  the  total  en- 
dowment of  the  Foundation  to  $125,- 
000,000. 
Renewed  pressure  is  being  brought  by 
the  President  and  his  advisers  for  the 
immediate  passage  of  a  press  -  censor- 
ship law,  Washington  reports. 

Too  One-Sided. — Being  single  and  his 
mother  and  sisters  being  well  provided  for 
by  the  business,  a  patriotic  Scottish  grocer 
decided  to  enlist,  leaving  his  assistant,  one 
Mackay,  in  charge.  But  a  few  months 
later  the  master  was  dumfounded  to  meet 
his  late  assistant  attired  in  khaki,  "  some- 
where in  France." 

"  Hie,  mon,"  he  said  angrily,  "did  I 
no'  tell  ye  tae  stay  at  hame  in  chairge  o' 
ma- shop?  " 

"So  I  thocht  at  the  time,  maister," 
replied  Mackay,  "but  I  sune  fun'  ott  it 
wisna  only  the  shop  I  was  in  chairge  o', 
but  a'  yer  womenfolk.  '  Man,'  ses  I  tae 
maself,  'gin  ye've  got  to  fecht  gang  an' 
fecht  some  one  ye  can  hit ! '  So  I  jined  !  " 
—Answers. 
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PYRENE  PUT  OUT  THIS  FIRE  IN 

Without  Pyrene  the  bunga- 
low would  have  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Fire  loves  a  summer  home. 
Beautiful.  Isolated.  Inflam- 
mable. Fire  can  swallow  one 
up  in  a  few  minutes.  It  pre- 
fers to  come  at  night.  Then  it 
has  a  better  chance  to  murder 
the  father,  the  mother  and 
the  little  children. 

Pyrene   puts  out  fires— 


A  SUMMER  HOME  IN  30  SECONDS 

quick.  Makes  your  summer 
home  safe  to  live  in. 

No  home,  no  automobile,  no 
boat,  is  Safe  without  Pyrene. 

Don't  gamble  with  Fire.  It 
loves  to  kill.  Arm  yourself 
with  Pyrene. 

Sold  by  hardware  and 
automobile  accessory  dealers 
everywhere. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York 
Every  Appliance  for  Fire  Protection 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE     teT 

is  one  of  the  best  aida  to  hearing,  i 
No  cumbersome  wires,  no  battery. 
*r.s«"!?!L<n.c?vmpact  instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  inserted. 
Keproduces  natural  voice  tones  very 
effectively;  no  "buzzing-." 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  No.  17 
which  gives  full  particulars  of  our 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


MCODPOIUTTL3 


OPTICIAN 

Mfra.  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
520  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Officers'  Wall  Charts 


MANUAL  OF  ARMS 

ORDER  IMS  It  IISKI  S«0tM[|  IMS 


T7VERY  American  can  learn  to  drill  and  handle  a  rifle 
■L*  at  home  with  our  new  Military  Wall  Charts  You 
can  teach  others  which  will  help  you  to  qualify  for 
•  Large  illustrations,  full  explana- 
tions of  all  commands, 
drills,  description  of  U.  S. 
Army  Rifle  and  how  to 
shoot.  Approved  by  Major- 
jj-  jj%  General  Leonard  Wood.  Ed- 
*4^  j^k  ited  by  Captain  Simonds, 
JjB  £fl|  west  Point.  Your  country 
B  needs  150,000  officers.    Why 

H      ^f      not  you  ?      25   Charts,  size 
24x36,    price   $500,    post- 
11        paid.    Proceeds  of   sale  for 
^-J    benefit  of  U.  S.  Junior  Naval 
Reserve. 

MILITARY  COMMITTEE 

231    West    58th   Street 

New  York 


COMMWIh-l  RlgM  Shoulder  !  ARMS 


3Kri. 


'^T"~  tfH2E&£a  ajr,"trr^s,^^r^L*v» 
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increase  in  Gross  Earnings  for 
the  month  of  April,  1917,  as 
compared  with  April,  1916,  is 
the  record  of  Cities  Service 
Company.  No  temporary  pros- 
perity produced  this  result. 

The  Company's  business  is 
so  well  diversified  as  to  fortify 
its  Preferred  stock  against  any 
invasion  by  war  conditions. 

Write  for  our  new  circular 
No.  L.  D.  122. 

Y"V  HENRY  L.  __.«    f 

DohertY 

J*S  &  COMPANY  ^ 

60  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 


=BOTH= 


HIGH  GRADE 
FARM  MORTGAGES 

and 

DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE 

Ask  for  List   and  Booklet 

PHENIX  MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Oklahoma   City,  Oklahoma 


For  36  years  wo  have  been  pay  in?  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
riethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
wliicll  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77     $25  Certiricatesot  Deposit  also  for  sav  jng  investors. 

DBaaaagacaa 


PERKINS  &  CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 

$10  &Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known 
"Youne  PrecoM."  Sold  for  low  cash—  install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  appliee  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee.  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Oept.  258      Chicago 


^PUTYOURCAR' 

j^asSX"  >:  c-x ;llilliliMl)iMt , 

Get  our  FREE  hook  "Where  to 
keep  the  Car. '  *  Tells  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  your  own  private  (rarasre 
anil  save  rent.  Write  for  tlMs  valu- 
able book  today— it  is  FNFE. 

WHITAKER  -  GLESSNER  CO. 
Dept.  D,      Wheeling,  W.Va. 


FORD  OWNERS! 

AXIMIZE 

EXHAUST 


Your 


You  can't  burst  a  Maxim  Auto 
Silencer  no  matter  how  rough 
you  start  or  how  fast  you  run. 
Swallows  every  noise  —  adds 
speed — no  back  pressure.  Thou- 
sands enjoy  their  Fords  more. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

MAXIM  SILENCER  for  FORD  CARS 


Put  one  on  and 
all  gone.  Price 
$6.00  with  brackets, 
tail  pipe  and  direc- 
tions in  carton. 

The  Maxim  Silencer  Co, 

98  Homestead  Ave, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


notice    improvement.      Harshness 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


WHAT     CORN,    BARLEY,    AND     OATS 

COULD  DO  FOR  US  WITH  A 

SHORT  WHEAT-CROP 

MORE  than  8,000,000  acres  of  corn  will 
be  planted  in  Kansas  this  season — at 
least  that  is  a  prediction  which  has  reached 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  from  Topeka.  The 
acreage  will  exceed  that  of  any  other  year- 
by  about  2,000,000,  much  of  the  increase 
being  due  to  the  failure  of  winter  wheat. 
With  a  favorable  season  the  State  should 
produce  "the  greatest  crop  in  bushels  and 
value  ever  grown  in  any  State  of  the 
Union."  At  the  same  time  there  was 
noticed  "a  great  improvement  in  every 
wheat-field  in  Kansas."  The  growing 
plant  was  "taking  on  new  vigor  and  thou- 
sands of  new  shoots  were  coming  through 
the  ground."  In  every  section  the  fields 
had  been  benefited  by  late  rains.  Corn- 
planting  was  being  rushed  by  the  farmers 
and  a  large  acreage  of  kaffir,  cane,  and 
other  silage  crops  was  to  be  put  out. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  paper  recently 
said  that  "with  its  great  corn-crop,  supple- 
mented with  oats  and  barley,  North  Amer- 
ica can  stand  between  the  world  and  any 
probable  wheat  shortage."  Corn,  which 
has  almost  the  food-value  of  wheat,  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  of  our  crops.  An  aver- 
age world  -  crop  is  under  4,000,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  this  qountry  produces 
75  per  cent.  Comparatively  little  corn  in 
former  years  has  entered  international 
trade,  Argentina,  which  raises  about  165,- 
000,000  bushels  and  exports  most  of  it, 
being  the  principal  shipper.  Corn-acreage 
and  -production  in  the  United  States  are 
compared  by  this  writer  in  bushels  as 
follows,  with  comments  on  other  aspects  of 
the  situation: 

Yield  Total 

Per  Acre  Production 

Area  Bushels  Bushels 

1916 ....''   105,954,000        24.4  2,583,241,000 

1915 106,197,000        28.2  2,904,793,000 

Average,  1910-14. . .     105,240,000        26.0  2,732,457,000 

"Corn-meal  can  be  mixed  with  white 
flour  up  to  10  or  12  per  cent.  The  people 
of  this  country  once  lived  on  corn  and 
rye  bread,  with  white  flour  as  a  Sunday 
luxury.  Many  in  the  South  still  eat  it, 
and  in  eastern  and  southern  Europe  it  is  a 
staple  bread  food.  There  is  no  crop  grown 
in  this  country  that  responds  more  quickly 
to  improved  methods  of  culture,  tested 
seed,  and  fertilization.  On  this  crop 
should  be  made  one  of  the  strongest  fights 
for  increased  production."  The  abandoned 
wheat-land  will  be  largely  planted  to  corn, 
but  the  acreage  might  be  still  further  in- 
creased and  better  cultivation  bring  the 
production  up  to  3,500,000,000  bushels, 
which  is  a  feasible  'war-measure.'  With 
this  supply,  the  world  can  be  assured  of 
sufficient  breadstuffs  for  a  year.  It  will 
not  all  be  white  bread.  North  America  is 
not  equal  to  that  task.  Present  crop 
prospects  indicate  sufficient  wheat  for  its 
own  people  and  half  that  Europe  must 
import.  But,  notwithstanding,  with  large 
corn-  and  other  cereal-crops,  there  will  be 
nourishing  bread.  It  may  not  please  all 
palates,  but  it  will  satisfy  hunger  and 
sustain  life. 

' '  From  time  immemorial  barley  has  been 
a  human  food.  If  need  be,  it  can  help 
feed  the  Western  world  without  any  one 
being  the  worse  for  it.  But  the  great 
value  of  oats  and  barley  is  for  live-stock 
feed  to  maintain  draft-animals,  and  keep 


up  the  supply  of  meat  and  animal  prod- 
ucts. If  the  present  milling  ratio  of  wheat 
be  raised  from  72%  to  82%  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  by-products' 
which  now  go  to  support  the  five  stock. 
An  increased  production  of  corn,  oats, 
barley,  and  some  minor  crops  is  important 
on  that  account.  Export  requirements 
are  not  large ;  in  peace  times  the  countries 
whose  ports  are  now  open  would  be  satis- 
fied with  200,000,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
150,000,000  of  barley.  Then  own  crop 
outlook  is  bad,  and  those  figures  may  be 
raised  somewhat.  Argentina  is  the  prin- 
cipal exporter  of  oats,  but  must  be  counted 
out  this  season.  The  United"  States  and 
Canada  together  produce  the  two  cereals, 
in  bus'hels; .as "follows: 


-United  States- 


-Canada- 


OaUs .  .    Barley^  Oats     -  -Barley 

1916  1,251,000,000  180;927,000  351,000,000  60,000,000 

1915 1,549,000,000  "228,000,000  523,000,000  41,000,000 

Average 

1910-14..  1,157,000,000  186,200,000  343,600,000  41,400,000 

"Aside  from  the  winter  seeding  of  the 
South,  and  early  spring  sown  in  the  South- 
west, the  season  appears  promising  for  oats 
and  the  acreage  will  be  large.  The  crop 
produces  well  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  far  beyond  the  corn-line 
into  Canada.  The  area  for  barley  is 
more  limited,  but  in  those  States  where 
it  succeeds,  soil  conditions  now  are  gener- 
ally favorable,  and  as  it  can  be  sown  much 
later  than  spring  wheat  or  oats  an  increased 
production  is  to  be  expected,  and  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  counted  upon. 

"Perhaps  sufficient  transportation  can 
not  be  spared  to  carry  wheat  from  Australia 
to  make  up  for  what  Europe  needs  after 
America  has  given  itS  surplus.  Perhaps  the 
needs  of  all  will  be  satisfied  equally— we 
sharing  with  them.  In  that  case,  the 
American  wheat-crop  can  not  go  round. 
But  all  the  other  cereals— corn,  barley, 
oats,  and  buckwheat — promise  to  make  up 
the  world's  loaf,  if  nature  gives  us  average 
crops.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  even  now  trying  to  teach  housewives  how 
to  make  bread  from  wheat-flour  mixed  with 
corn;  how  to  make  corn  bread,  rice  bread, 
and  bread  from  rolled  oats.  Too  much 
attention,  therefore,  can  not  be  given  these 
crops  which  may  stand  between  the  world 
and  famine." 

HOW    GERMANY    RAISED    HER    NEW 

WAR-LOAN— HER  MOUNTING 

INTEREST  CHARGES 

"A  long-time  resident  of  Berlin,  just 
returned  to  America,"  contributed  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  notable  article  on  the  German  loan  to 
which  subscriptions  closed  on  April  16. 
The  writer  dealt  with  aspects  of  an  ap- 
parently successful  subscription,  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  his  own  personal  experience 
in  Berlin.  When  he  left  Berlin,  early  in 
February,  the  prospectus  of  the  loan  had 
not  been  issued,  but  the  loan  was  discust, 
and  "nobody  expected  at  that  time  that 
the  issue  would  call  forth  any  such  vol- 
ume of  subscriptions  as  the  12,700,000,000 
marks  announced  from  Berlin  on  April  18." 
On  the  contrary,  the  general  feeling  in 
financial  circles  seemed  to  be  that  they 
"would  fall  considerably  below  10,000,000,- 
000 — which  would  have  been  the  smallest 
in  two  years." 

The  reason  which  the  writer  assigned  for 
these  prophecies  was  "the  growing  eco- 
nomic    pressure,     especially    as    it     bore 
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Prince  Albert's  quality  hands  such 
a  new  punch  to  the  joys  of  smoking 

that  you'll  wonder  why  you've  lingered-in-the-woods  and  let  such  sport 
pass  by!     For,  you'll  mighty  quick  fall-in-step  with  P.  A.'s  refreshing 
flavor  and  fine  fragrance  and  coolness !     It  will  tone  your  taste  to  new 
smoking  delights  without  bite  or  parch  or  comeback  of  any  kind  but 
joy  unlimited!     Bite  and  parch  are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  pat- 
ented process.     And  cost  of  coupons  or  premiums  goes  right  into 
the  quality  and  quality  makes  such  a  dent  on  your  smokeappetite 
that  you  smoke  away  like  a  good  fellow,  each  fire-up  tasting 
cleverer  than  the  last. 

So,  enlist  in  the  P.  A.  line  as  fast  as  you  can  travel-to-the- 
smoke-barracks !     Don't  put  it  off,  but  get  your  trial-trip-on- 
record  and  you'll  pry  something  off  your  mind  that'll  be 
very  much  past-history  when  you  set-tight-in-the-shade 
and  puff-away,  so  chock-a-block-cheerful,  via 


the  national  joy  smoke 

You  let  your  fancy  run-a-race  as  to  how 
much  fun  is  due  you  quick  as  you  get  into 
P.  A.  company !   For  it's  one-best-bet  that  it 
will  beat-all-to-smithereens  the  top-notch- 
wish  you  ever  can  figure  out !     Prince 
Albert  just  hands  out  that  little  old 
thing  right  and  left,  it's  so  good  and 
so  friendly  to  every  man  fond  of 
smoking  a  pipe,  or  smoking  any 
other  old  way. 


Here's   one 
of  many  thou- 
sands offriend- 
ly  jimmy  pipes 
made    joy ' u  s 
through   constant 
use     with    Prince 
Albert.     During  its 
long  and   cheerful 
service  no  tobacco 
other  than  P.  A.  was 
ever  permitted  to  enter 
its  bowl.     As  a  result, 
this    old  jimmy   is    as- 
sweet-as-a-nut ;     in    fact, 
just  sort  ofripening-up!  Its 
proud  owner  estimates  he 
has   amoked  over  40,000 
loads  of  Prince  Albert  in  this 
pipe  and  that  is  a  mighty  con- 
servative figure.' 

Figure    out   how  many  joy- 
loads  of  Prince  Albert  you'll 
fire-up  in   the   days  to  come  ! 
Make  your  old  jimmy  pipe  and 
the  tidy  red  tin  of  P.  A.  your  pals 
and  get  all  the  fun  out  of  smokes 
that  is  certainly  due  you,  and  com- 
ing to  you  as  soon  as  you  set  sail  for 
the  nearest  place  that  sells  tobacco  ! 
Stock  up  with  Prince  Albert  like  you 
have  good   news  on   your   mind  and 
puff-away  for  what   ails  your  tongue 
and  your  smokeappetite  ' 


Copyright  1817 

by 

R.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


You'll  find  P.  A. 

in  toppy  red  bags 

and  tidy  red  tins. 

Then,   there    are 

the  handsome  pound 

and    half-pound    tin 

humidors  —  and  that 

clever,     practical    pound 

crystal-glass  humidor  with 

sponge-  moistener     top     that 

keeps  the    tobacco   in   perfect 

condition— always  ! 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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|  A  NOISY  CLOSET 

I  may  be  a  source  of  untold  em.' 
I  barrassment ;  all  the  greater 
|  because  borne  in  silence. 

THE  TRENTON   POTTERIES  CO. 


SILENT  CLOSET 

operates  so  quietly  that  it  cannot  be 
heard  outside  the  bathroom.  Built 
on  the  most  sanitary  principles — of 
china,  vitrified  and  glased,  so  that  soil 
will  not  cling  to  its  surface.  A  damp 
cloth  removes  any  trace  of  dirt. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  bathtubs, 
lavatories  and  other  plumbing  goods. 
Your  entire  plumbing  should  be  of 
all'day  materials.  You  will  find  them 
ultimately  economical,  and  the  cost 
of  installation  and  fittings  is  the  same 
as  on  the  cheapest.  The  "  Star  and 
Circle"  trademark  is  your  insurance 
of  the  best. 

Write  for  Booklet  P-13:  "Bathrooms  of  Character" 
It  shows  the  better  way  of  bathroom  arrangement 


^TiWi't 


nj'xaxa 


|  THE 

|   TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 
|    TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  AU-CIay 
Plumbing  Materials 
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STANDARD     DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


ONEY 

IN  SQUABS 

Raise   Pigeons    for   Profit! 

Small  investment.  Qnick  returns.  Oar  new 
book  tells  all  about  it. Shows  birds  in  natural 
colors, tells  how  others *made  money. Lowest 
prices, best  stook.FREE  advice.  Write  today. 
Crescent  Squab  Co., Box  85.  Des  MoiDes,Ia> 


ours  for  the  Asking 


HERE'S  a  book  that 
every  one  inter- 
ested in  outdoor  sports 
should  read— many  have  said  it 
to  be  worth  a  permanent  place 
in  the  library.    Anyway,  it  is  s 
most  interesting    and    helpful 
book  on  the  sport  of  angling— a 
6tory  that  will  make  any  red 
blooded  individual's  heart  beat 
livelier.    It  contains,  also,  many 
practical  hints  on  bait  casting  as 
well  as  valuable  information  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  reader. 
We   have   a   copy  waiting   your 
name  and  address. 

SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  COMPANY  * 
6567  Collax  Ave..South  Bend.Ind, 


A  Postal  Card  Will  \ 
Bring  You  a  Copy   \ 


upon   the   lower  classes   of   the   people — 
lower,  that  is,  in  respect  to  earning  capac- 
ity."    Since    the    1916    crops    had    been 
harvested  and  prices    had  risen  sharply, 
"the  number  of  persons  demanding  a  few 
hundred  or  a  few  thousand  marks'  worth 
of  the  bonds  would,  it  was  thought,  be 
greatly  reduced."    This  was  a  conclusion 
which    "seemed  all  the  more  warranted  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual tenders  from  small  subscribers  had 
already  fallen  off  about  30  per  cent,  in  the 
loan  of  last  October,  as"  compared  with  that 
of  March,  1916."    It  seemed  probable,  too, 
that  "the  big  subscribers,  altho  their  num- 
bers   showed   a   marked   increase   in   the 
October  operation,  would  hardly  be  able 
to  come  forward  with  still  more  liberal 
tenders."     Yet  this  had  evidently  been  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  no  further  increase  could 
have  been  obtained  from  petty  capitalists. 
The  writer  inclined  to  think  the  result 
should  be  accepted  "as  showing  that  the 
flush  period  in  manufacturing  profits  had 
not  only  continued,  but  that  these  profits 
had  actually  been  further  enlarged."     He 
also  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  get 
reports  from  German  newspapers  (if  any 
were  permitted  to  come  through)  and  read  in 
detail  "just  how  this  loan  showed  up  in  this 
respect,"   and  that  it  would  be  equally 
interesting   "to   learn  how   much  of   the 
subscriptions   had   been   financed   by   the 
loan-banks."     The  writer  then  called  at- 
tention to  the  further  increase  of  national 
indebtedness    on    the    part    of    Germany, 
caused    by    this    $3,100,000,000    loan,    as 
indicating  "in  the  gravest  form  the  snow- 
ball process  by  which  the  Empire's  pros- 
pective financial  burden  after  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  is  swelling  in  weight  and 
volume."     On  this  point,  he  said: 

"The  Germans  have  been  accustomed 
to  take  a  certain  comfort  to  themselves 
from  the  fact  that  Germany's  position 
would  at  least  be  no  worse  than  that  of 
England  and  France — especially  the  latter, 
which  went  into  the  war  with  a  far  bigger 
national  debt  than  Germany.  But  this 
latest  loan  will  bring  the  German  funded 
war-debt  alone  up  to  almost  60,000,000,000 
marks,  which  means  an  annual  interest 
charge  of  3,000,000,000  marks.  This 
amount,  curiously  enough,  corresponds 
exactly  with  Dr.  Karl  Helfferich's  estimate 
of  the  maximum  total  investments  of 
Germans  in  home  and  foreign  securities 
for  any  one  year  before  the  war.  But  these 
60,000,000,000  marks,  according  to  a  recent 
estimate  of  the  trustworthy  Frankfurter 
Zeitung,  had  already  been  spent  by  the  end 
of  last  January.  Hence  the  present  loan, 
big  as  it  is,  only  suffices  to  fund  the  floating 
indebtedness  outstanding  at  that  date. 
All  that  the  war  has  cost  since  then — a 
sum  that  may  be  safely  placed  at  more 
than  7,000,000,000  marks— will  have  to  be 
taken  up  out  of  the  proceeds  of  some 
future  loan. 

"And  the  snowball  will  continue  to  roll. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  the  war -debt 
must  amount,  by  a  simple  calculation,  to 
quite  85,000,000,000,  with  an  annual  inter- 
est cost  of  4,250,000,000  marks.  To.  get 
the  full  significance  of  this  huge  sum  for 
the  German  mind,  the  reader  should  re- 
call the  so-called  Wehrsteuer,  or  special 
military  tax,  levied  by  the  Reichstag  short- 
ly before  the  war.  Altho  that  tax  amount- 
ed to  only  1,000,000,000  marks,  the 
Government's  financiers  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  spread  its  collection  over  three 
years.  They  thought  that  they  were  plac- 
ing an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers  then;  but  now  the  annual  bur- 
den already  visible,  if  interest  on  the 
loans  is  to  be  met  by  taxes,  has  been  in- 
creased  almost   thirteenfold,  as  compared 


HE  CAN'T  PUSH 

'  '  IT  OFF 


No  dog:  can  push  off  the  Witt's  lid  and  scat- 
ter refuse  over  your  back  doorstep.  The 
Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight  and  stays  tight  until 
it  is  lifted  o'ff  by  the  handle.  It  seals  Witt  3 
Can  and  Pail  like  a  vault.  Odors  can't  get  out. 
Dogs,  rats,  flies  and  roaches  can't  get  in. 
Made  of  heavy,  deeply  corrugated  galvanized 
steel— rust-proof  and  dent-proof.  It  outlasts 
two  ordinary  cans.  Buy  Witt'sf  or  your  home. 
It  saves  you  monev.  Write  for  booklet  and 
name  of  nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 

Dept.  D  1     Cincinnati,  0. 
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RIFLEMEN ! 

If  you  want  to 
know  more  about 
I  your  rifles  and  ammunition;  if 
you  want  to  understand   them 
more  thoroughly  and  use  them 
more  skilfully,  you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  this  new  book  of 
information  and  instruction.    It 
is  needed  by  every  Sportsman, 
Manufacturer  and   Army 
or  Navy  Man. 

Rifles  and  Ammunition 

by  Lieutenant  H.  OMMUNDSEN,  who  was  probably 
the  best  service  rifle  shot  in  England  before  he  was 
killed  in  the  present  war,  and  E.  H.  ROBINSON,  au- 
thor of  several  authoritative  treatises  on  shooting.  I  he 
book  explains  exhaustively  the  practical  side  of  rifle 
shooting  on  the  range,  in  the  field,  and  in  war,  treating 
expertly  the  thousand  and  one  problems  which  puzzle 
everyone  who  handles  a  rifle.  It  describes  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  rifle  and  its  ammunition,  from  the  15th 
century  types  to  those  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
64  full-page  plates  and  37  drawings  illustrating  the  text. 

Big,  thick,  handsomely  bound  book.   335  i>P- 

$6.oo  net;  by  mail,  $6.24. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  for  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  f  1.00;  by  mail, 
$1.12.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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-describes — (free). 

281  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York 
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The  Proper  Card  for  You 


Your  business  is  vastly  too  Important  to 
be  represented  by  anything  less  than  a 

WIGGINS  Peerless 

Patent  Book  Form  Card 


Many    o 
America's 
largest 
card 


users  compliment  the  skill 
and  care  exercised  in  en- 
graving a  Wiggins  Plate  by 
using  Wiggins  Cards  exclusively. 
Ask  for  tab  of  specimens;  detach 
them  one  by  one  and  observe  their 
clean  cut  edges  and  general  ex- 
cellence. 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Co. 

HfnatHfM  mil         Established  1857 

Engravers         Plate  Makers 
Die  Embossers 

i  ■  79  East  Adams  S  t. .  CHICAGO 
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with  that  earlier  tax,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

"The  impoverishment  of  the  German 
people  is  clearly  foreshadowed  by  these  fig- 
ures. The  total  sum  of  deprivations,  of 
struggles,  of  hard  labor,  and  long  hours 
of  anxious  toil  to  be  endured  by  German 
fathers  and  mothers  for  generations  to 
come,  in  their  efforts  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  their  children,  and  still  to  pay  in- 
terest and  maturing  principal  on  the  debt 
—all  this  is  appalling  to  contemplate.  But 
will  the  interest  and  principal  be  paid? 

"That  is  an  interesting  question.  In  my 
judgment,  the  question  will  not  even  come 
up  for  discussion.  Germany  is  bound  to 
keep  faith  with  her  own  people,  and  for 
one  very  good  reason.  These  German 
loans  are  in  the  hands  of  very  small  sub- 
scribers to  an  extent  that  has  never  been 
known  in  the  whole  history  of  finance. 
All  classes  of  the  people  came  forward  in 
unparalleled  numbers  to  subscribe  for  the 
bonds.  Several  million  individual  sub- 
scribers took  such  small  sums  as  $200 
or  $300  in  each  loan.  Now  where  this 
state  of  things  exists  it  is  not  possible  to 
raise  a  cry  against  the  'bloated  bond- 
holders.' The  millions  of  servant -girls, 
peasants,  city  clerks,  day  -  laborers,  who 
put  a  few  hundred  marks  into  the  war- 
bonds  will  smother  such  a  cry.  We  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  no  'repu- 
diation.' 

"But  the  immense  annual-interest  pay- 
ment will  not  be  all.  Even  if  we  assume 
that  pensions  to  crippled  and  invalid 
soldiers,  to  orphans  and  widows,  will  be 
kept  within  the  most  rigid  limits  of 
economy  as  understood  by  the  Germans, 
they  must  evidently  reach  a  total  of 
much  more  than  500,000,000  marks.  And 
what  about  the  amortization  of  this  stag- 
gering war -debt?  Even  if  we  assume 
that  as  much  as  500,000,000  marks  can 
be  set  aside  annually  for  its  extinguish- 
ment, it  would  require  170  years  to  pay 
it  off  entirely.  How  hard  this  would  be 
for  the  German  people  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  decades 
before  the  war,  when  the  national  debt 
was  steadily  growing  as  the  result  of 
military  expenditures,  practically  noth- 
ing was  done  for  reducing  it." 


Nailed.—"  Did  you  see  that?  "  yelled 
the  excited  man  in  the  Panama  hat. 
"  That  robber  of  an  umpire  calls  Gilligan 
out  at  third,  and  Rafferty  never  came 
within  a  foot  of  touchin'  him." 

"  It  looked  that  way  to  me,  too,"  ad- 
mitted the  man  beside  him.  "  Still,  I 
dare  say,  the  umpire  could  see  the  play 
better  from  where  he  was  than  we  could 
from  up  here." 

"  Ah,  go  on  home  !  "  retorted  the  other, 
savagely.  "  You  ain't  got  no  business 
goin'  to  a  ball-game.  You're  one  of  these 
blamed  pacifists,  that's  what  you  are  !  " — • 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Convenient  Delivery.  —  Customer  — ■ 
"  Send  up  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of 
boiled  ham." 

Butcher — "  All  right,  sir.  Anything 
else?  " 

Customer — "  Yes.  If  my  wife  isn't 
at  home,  tell  the  boy  to  put  it  through 
the  keyhole  !  " — Life. 


Pardonable  Curiosity. — Rector  (after 
exposition  of  Sunday-school  lesson  to 
infant  class) — "Now,  would  any  little 
boy  or  girl  like  to  ask  me  a  question?  ': 

A  Terrible  Infant — "  Have  you  got 
on  trousers  under  that  nightgown?  " — 
The  Lamb. 


JUST  as  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  boy 

**  in  khaki  stands  as  a  "guarantee"  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  so  the  certificate  on 

the  Quaker  Tire  stands  as  a  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  the  tire  buyer.  And  just  as  the  soldier 
is  backed  by  every  resource  of  the  nation,  so  is 
each  Quaker  Tire  backed  by  every  resource  of 
this  $5, 000,000  concern. 

Though  the  guarantee  on  Quaker  Tires  is  1500 
miles  more  than  that  on  the  tires  you  likely  use, 
yet  we  give  you  something  even  better  than  a 
guarantee,  for  in  Quaker  Tires  you  get  "the 
finest  tires  made." 

The  adjustment  on  a  5000-mile  basis  is  simply  a 
guarantee  of  full  value  for  the  money  you  pay. 
The  experience  of  users,  everywhere,  shows  that 
Quakers  give  7000,  9000,  11,000  or  more  miles 
service — big  excess  of  mileage  free. 

The  local  dealer  will  sell  you  all  the  Quaker  Tires  you 
want  but  he  would  prefer  to  sell  you  just  one.  Put  the 
trial  tire  on  your  car  and  you,  like  thousands  of  other 
car  owners,  will  go  back  for  three  more  Quakers. 

QUAKER  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  PITTSBURGH  NEW  YORK 

Factories  182  W.  Lake  St.  211  Wood  St.  53  Murray  St. 
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Let  Me  KeepTfour  3 
Ice  for  30  Days 


I'll  Save  You  V*  of  It 

"d  \^™*  put  a  Wh'te  Frost  Refrigerator  in  your  home  on  30  days' 

trial.    I  II  pay  the  freight.   Write  and  get  my  catalog.    I  sell  the  only  round, 

Wtute  enameled  refrigerator  on  earth.  Made  of  zinc  coated  steel ,  soldered  air-tight. 

■  HI    w.        fm  .    Lasts  a  lifetime.  Insulated  with  granulated  cork. 

WW  h'i'nB   LVt/\fV  Noiseless  doors  and  covers.  Revolving  shelves — 

f  f    I     IIK   ■  T^l^tiM.  nickel  trimmings.  Move-easycasters.  Improved 

ciurriimr  crystal  glass  water  cooler  with  removab)( 
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Rm   SANITAKV        •     Writ, 
errigeraror 


nickel  trimmings.  Move-easycasters. 

crystal  glass  water  cooler  with  removable  top. 

""rite  for  catalog  and  factory-to-yon  price.    Cash  or 

easypaynients.  Yourstruly,  H.  L.Smith,  Pres. 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Depl.  K-7  Jackson,  Mich. 
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AFlorsheim 
Skeleton  Lined 
low  shoe  will  in- 
crease your  Summer's 
pleasures  through  cool 
comfort,  "Hugtite" 
ankle-fitting  and  distin- 
guished style.  Every 
Florsheim  low  shoe  is 
Skeleton  Lined. 

$7  to  $10 

The  Florsheim  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  the  season's 
assortment  of  styles.  His 
name  and  booklet  on 
request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

White  fibre 
sole  and  heel. 
Black  or 
dark 
brown 
uppers. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority   quickly  becomes 

plain  to  the  uiau  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Give  Bottle  Babies 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

The  really  unfortunate  feature  of  the  inability  of  a 
mother  to  nurse  her  baby  is  the  very  common  error  of 
using,  as  a  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  a  modification 
of  ordinary  milk  which  is  rich  in  fat,  but  which,  in  the 
delicate  infant  stomach,  forms  large,  heavy  curds  which 
mass  together  and  resist  gastric  action.  Start  your 
baby  right  by  feeding  Holstein  cows'  milk.  It  is 
the  nearest  to  human  milk  in  structure.  Its  fat  content 
is  divided  into  minute  particles  less  than  halt  the  size  of 
those  in  ordinary  milk.  They  form,  in  the  stomach,  soft, 
flaky  curds,  easily  digested,  and  the  baby  thrives,  makes 
rapid  progress  and  establishes  a  strong  constitution.  Ask 
your  milkman  for  Holstein  cows'  milk.  If  he  fails  to 
provide  it,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  try  to  aid  you. 
Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 


Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 

F.  L.  HOUGHTON.  Sec'y 

28-L   American   Building,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Easy     Work. — "  What     is     meant     by 
below  par?  " 

•'  Working  for  dad,  I  guess." — Lampoon. 


Others  Have,  Too. — "  Many's  de  speech 
I  has  listened  to,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  dat 
left  me  wonderin'  whether  I  was  gettin' 
infohmation  or  entertainment." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Patriots. — First  Subway  Director — 
"  We  may  have  to  provide  more  seats." 

Second  Subway  Director — "Nonsense ! 
.Simply  have  '  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  ' 
played  on  all  cars." — Life. 


A  Loyal  Traitor 

The  German  nation  now  to  aid 
Will  cause  disapprobation; 

Still  we  intend  with  hoe  and  spade 
To  assist  the  germination. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Or  Into  Wall  Street.— "  What's  an 
optimist?  " 

"  An  optimist  is  a  person  who'll  go  into 
a  restaurant  without  a  cent  in  his  pocket 
and  figure  on  paying  for  the  meal  with  the 
pearl  he  hopes  to  find  in  the  oyster." — 
Illinois  Siren. 


Works  Two  Ways. — "  A  fine  rush  for 
the  first  day,"  said  the  wife  of  the  tailor 
who  had  just  opened  in  Plunkville.  "  That 
must  mean  that  the  old  tailor  isn't  giving 
general  satisfaction." 

"  I  dunno,"  responded  her  husband. 
"  It  may  mean  that  he  isn't  giving  general 
credit." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Fifty-fifty. — Passing  a  hand  over  his 
forehead,  the  worried  drill-sergeant  paused 
for  breath  as  he  surveyed  the  knock-kneed 
recruit.  Then  he  pointed  a  scornful  finger. 
"  No,"  he  declared,  "  you're  hopeless. 
You'll  never  make  a  soldier.  Look  at  you 
now.  The  top  'alf  of  your  legs  is  standin' 
to  attention,  an'  the  bottom  'alf  is  standin' 
at  ease, !  "—Til-Bits. 


A  Boomerangs — "  That's  a  good  one  on 
Jokeleigh." 

"  What's  happened?  " 
'  He  had  an  insurance  policy  on  the  con- 
tents of  his  cellar  and  he  thought  it  funny 
to  put  in  a  claim  when  he  had  burned  all 
his  coal." 

'  What  did  the  company  say  to  that?  " 

"  Had  him  arrested  for  arson." — Boston 
Transcript.  , 


His  Other  Copper. — A  dog  was  in  the 

habit  of  going  daily  to  a  baker's  shop. 
His  master  would  give  him  a  penny,  which 
he  would  drop  out  of  his  mouth  on  to  the 
counter,  receiving  in  exchange  a  penny 
bun. 

One  day  his  master  said  to  the  baker, 
'  I  should  like  to  know  how  mucli  my  dog 
really  does  know.  Try  him  with  a  half- 
penny bun  to-morrow." 

When,  the  next  day,  the  dog  dropt  his 
penny,  and  only  a  halfpenny  bun  was 
given  to  him,  he  sniffed  at  it,  turned  it  over 
and  over  with  his  paw,  then  in  a  dignified 
manner  walked  out  of  the  shop,  leaving 
the  bun. 

In  ten  minutes  he  returned,  accompanied 
by  a  policeman. — Tit-Bit*. 


CHARLES  M. 
SCHWAB 


Sweeping  On  To 
Better  Salesmanship 

President  Wilson,  addressing 
the  first  World's  Salesmanship 
Congress  a  year   ago,  said: — 

"With  the  thought  that  you  are 
Americans  who  carry  liberty  and 
justice  and  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity wherever  you  go,  go  out  and 
sell  goods  that  will  make  the  world 
more  comfortable  and  more  happy, 
and  convert  everyone  to  the  princi- 
ples of  America." 

That  is  the  inspiration  —  the  high 
ideal — of  the  second  World's  Sales- 
manship Congress,  to  be  held  June 
10-14  at  Detroit,  and  opened  by 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  one  of  the 
world's  master  salesmen, 

To  foster  Better  Business,  through 
Better  Salesmanship. 

Forty-five  clubs — 15,000  individual 
salesmen — are  now  permanently  en- 
listed under  that  banner. 

They  have  the  guidance  of  the  really 
big  men  of  American  industry. 

They  are  thinking  of,  and  working 
for,  Better  Business  now  as  never 
before. 

The  second  congress  will  be  a  big, 
Concrete  exposition  of  sales  methods 
and  improvements  in  them.  It  will 
be  intensely  practical,  immensely 
valuable. 

Come  to  Detroit. 

Send  the  coupon  now,  that  accom- 
modations may  be  arranged  for  you. 


World's 

Salesmanship 

Congress 


DETROIT 
JUNE 

10-14 


D.  M.  Barrett,  Secretary -Manager, 
World's  Salesmanship  Congress, 
Kresge  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  will  attend  the  Congress. 


Name 


Address 
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And  Remove  Everything. — "  The  doctor 
says  he'll  remove  my  appendix  for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars." 

"  Oh,  George,  I'd  much  rather  have  a 
t  ouring-car . " — L  ife . 


The  Gentle  Critic. 

new  story?  " 


-"  You  have  read  my 


Ye 


£2     " 


"  What  do  you  think  of  it?  " 
'  To  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,   I 
think  the  covers  are  too  far  apart." — Puck. 


Lowbrow. — "  John,"  said  Mrs.  Cross- 
lots,  "  the  cook  says  she's  going  to  leave." 

"  What's  the  trouble?  " 

"  She  says  she's  used  to  working  for 
cultivated  people  and  she  can't  stand  our 
line  of  phonograph  records." — Washington 
Star. 


Well  Whitewashed. — "  I  don't  object  to 
your  marrying  that  young  representative, 
Emily,  but  I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  stand  very 
high  in  the  political  world." 

"  Oh,  yes.  he  does,  mother.  He's  already 
been  investigated  by  five  committees." — 
Froth. 


Britain  Lost  in  Suds. — Rupert — "  What 
did  you  do  with  the  cuffs  I  left  on  the  table 
last  night?  " 

Roland — "  They  were  so  soiled  I  sent 
them  to  the  laundry." 

Rupert — "  Ye  gods,  the  entire  history 
of  England  was  on  them." — Widow. 


How  About  Slippers? — Mrs.  Hive — 
"  Why  are  children  so  much  worse  than 
they  used  to  be?  " 

Mrs.  Bee — "  I  attribute  it  to  improved 
ideas  in  building." 

Mrs.  Hive—"  How  so?  " 

Mrs.  Bee — "  Shingles  are  scarce,  and 
you  can't  spank  a  boy  with  a  tin  roof." — 
Awgwan. 


He  Knew. — "  Any  rags?  Any  old  iron?  " 
chanted  the  dealer,  as  he  knocked  at  the 
suburban  villa.  The  man  of  the  house 
himself  opened  the  door. 

"  No,  go  away,"  he  snapt,  irritably. 
"  There's  nothing  for  you.  My  wife  is 
away." 

The  itinerant  merchant  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  inquired:  "  Any  old 
bottles?  "—Tit-Bits. 


Suspicious. — "  What's  the  matter,  old 
man?    You  look  worried. " 

"  Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  I  am. 
You  know,  I  took  out  some  life  insivrance 
last  Thursday." 

"  Yes,"  rephed  the  sympathetic  friend, 
"  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  wo- 
begone  expression  on  your  face?  " 

"  Well,  the  very  next  day  after  I  had  it 
written  my  wife  bought  a  new  cook-book. 
Possibly  it's  all  right,  but  it  certainly  looks 
suspicious." — Kansas  City  Star. 


Worth  the  Risk. — For  three  successive 
nights  the  new  and  proud  father  had 
walked  the  floor  with  the  baby.  On  the 
fourth  night  he  became  desperate,  and  on 
arriving  home  from  the  office  unwrapt  a 
bottle  of  soothing  sirup. 

"  Oh,  James,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  when 
she  saw  the  label,  "  what  did  you  buy  that 
for?  Don't  you  know  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  give  a  child  anything  like  that?  " 

"  Don't  worry,"  was  the  husband's  tired 
reply;  "  I'm  going  to  take  it  mvself !  " — 
Tit-Bits. 
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Preserves  Roads 
Prevents  Dust 


Eastern  Parkway,  Borough  of  Bronx,  New  York  City, 
Treated  with  "Tarvia-B"  in  uji6. 


Going  Fast—But  No  Dust 


ALL  day  long  the  automobiles 
go  whirling  through  this 
street  and  there  is  no  dust — the 
air  is  clear  and  clean,  the  foliage 
stays  fresh. 

This  means  that  the  road  is  rightly 
constructed  ;  that  it  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  traffic 
on  its  surface. 

For  clouds  of   dust  following  an 
automobile  mean  that  the  road   is 
wasting  away. ' ' 

So  also  is  the  taxpayers'  money 
that  paid  for  the  road  originally 
and  will  soon  have  to  pay  for  its 
reconstruction. 

Dusty  roads  are  absolutely  un- 
necessary. The  photograph  above 
illustrates  that. 

Build  and  maintain  your  roads 
with  Tarvia  and  instead  of  being 
weaker  they  will  be  stronger  than 


the  traffic  which  passes  over  them. 

Tarvia  is  a  coal-tar  preparation 
which  reinforces  the  road-surface 
and  makes  it  waterproof,  dustless 
and  mudless. 

Strange  to  say,  it  does  not  add  to 
the  cost  to  make  a  road  dustless 
and  durable  with  Tarvia,  because 
the  use  of  the  Tarvia  reduces  the 
annual  up-keep  expense  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  more  than  pays  for  the 
cost  of  the  treatment. 

Many     cities     and     towns  have 

adopted  the  use  of  Tarvia  on  a 

large  scale  simply  to  reduce  their 
annual  road  bills. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  road 
proposition,  write  us  and  we  will 
send  you  a  booklet  showing  towns 
all  over  the  country  that  have  used 
Tarvia  successfully  and  economi- 
cally. 


Special  Service  Department 

|  In  order  to  bring  the  facts  before  tax- 
|  payers  as  well  as  road  authorities, 
|  The  Barrett  Company  has  organized 
I  a  Special  Service  Department,  which 
|  keeps  up  to  the  minute  on  all  road 
1  problems. 


If  you  will  write  to  nearest  office  re- 


garding road  conditions  or  problems  in  1 
your  vicinity,  the  matter  will  have  the  | 
prompt  attention  of  experienced  en-  | 
gineers.  This  service  is  free  for  the  \ 
asking.  | 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  lower  I 
taxes,  this  department  can  greatly  | 
assist  you. 


Will i: 


The 


Company 


New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis 

Cleveland  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  Detroit  Birmingham 

Kansas  City       Minneapolis       Nashville       Salt  Lake  City         Seattle         Peoria 
The  Paterson  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited:  Montreal  Toronto 

Winnipeg         Vancouver         St.  John,  N.  B.         Halifax,  N.  S.  Sydney,  N.  S. 
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ION  -  TRIPS  -  IN  -  AMERICA 


AMERICANS  who  go  to  Europe  this 
summer  are  not  going  for  pleasure. 
As  for  the  last  two  years,  our  search  for 
rest,  recreation,  and  health  must  again 
lead  us  westward  rather  than  eastward — 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Rockies,  the 
Pacific  coast,  Alaska,  and  the  lands  across 
the  Pacific.  The  larger  number  of  us  who 
can  make  only  the  briefer  trips  will  seek 
the  seashore,  lake,  and  mountain  resorts 
accessible  by  land  and  water  to  our  great 
centers  of  population.  The  railroads  are 
putting  on  their  extra  summer  trains; 
coast,  lake,  and  river  steamboat  lines  are 
operating  on  summer  schedules.  An  enor- 
mous travel  business,  particularly  short- 
haul  traffic,  is  expected  this  summer 
despite  the  war.  Tho  we  are  at  war,  our 
domestic  peace  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  Perhaps  the  only  sign  of  con- 
flict to  be  seen  by  travelers  will  be  the 
armed  guards  at  important  railroad  bridges. 
A.  few  changes  in  train  schedules  may  be 
affected,  and  Government  needs  will  take 
precedence  of  private  requirements,  but 
this  is  likely  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  have  an 
ilmost  negligible  effect  upon  tourist  and 
resort  travel.  In  a  timely  editorial  on  this 
subject,  the  Boston  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  a  few  words  to  say  which  are 
ivorth  quoting  here: 

"  There  will  probably  be  quite  as  much  travel  as 
isual.  Traveling  will,  no  doubt,  be  as  safe  and  as 
:omfortable  as  usual.  Nothing  should,  and  it  is 
vithin  bounds  to  say  that  nothing  will,  interfere 
vith  the  movements  of  the  people,  or  with  the 
egitimate  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the 
ieople,  in  the  east  or  west,  north  or  south,  on  the 
:oasts,  or  in  the  interior. 

"There  is  not,  and  there  should  not  at  any 
ime  be,  ground  for  timidity  in  visiting  the  sea- 
hore.  There  is  not  the  least  probability  of  a 
merman  invasion  of  the  United  States.  No  matter 
mat  the  alarmists  may  say,  the  landing  of  a 
merman  force  on  the  shores  of  this  country  is  not 
ationaUy  thinkable.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood 
hat  the  coasts  or  cities  of  the  United  States  will 
>e  bombarded.  The  war  is  not  going  to  be 
ought  in  the  waters  or  on  the  land  embraced 
othin  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  an  excellent  thing  if  every  citizen 
>erforms  his  duties,  attends  to  his  business,  goes 


SOMEWHERE    IN   VACATION-LAND. 


about  Ms  affairs,  takes  his  vacation,  and  pursues 
his  inclination  in  full  confidence,  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  a  right  to  virtually  the  same 
freedom  of  action  to  which  he  is  entitled  in  time 
of  peace.     If  he  is  needed  by  the  country  he  will 

Meanwhile,  he  can  serve  best  by  doing 
and   letting   the   Government  manage 

Public  safety  in  the  United  States  is 


be  called 
his  part, 
the  war. 
secure." 


The  fighting  in  Europe  made  "Seeing 
America  First"  mandatory.  And  travelers, 
whether  they  saw  it  first  or  last,  made  the 
discovery  of  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur 
of  Scenic  America.  There  are  a  few  sights 
on  American  soil  unsurpassed  in  the  world, 
familiarity  with  which  can  not  but  add 
to  our  patriotic  pride  in  our  own  land. 
Foremost  among  these  are  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona,  the  Crater  of 
Kilauea  in  Hawaii,  and  Mount  Rainier 
in  Washington.  Then  there  are  extended 
scenic  regions,  several  of  which  are  em- 
braced in  National  Parks  or  Forest 
Reserves.  The  Federal  Department  of  the 
Interior  has  issued  a  National  Parks 
portfolio,  describing  each  park,  with 
illustrations  and  a  valuable  map  showing 
railroad  routes  connecting  the  parks  with 
each  other  and  the  chief  centers  of  popula- 
tion. The  Canadian  Rockies  across  the 
border,  the  Yosemite  Valley,  Yellowstone 
Park,  Glacier  National. Park  in  Montana, 
the  Rockies  of  Colorado,  the  Painted 
Desert  of  Arizona,  the  mountain  groups  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  the  southern 
Appalachians,  may  all  be  enjoyed  or 
studied  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time. 
There  are  picturesque  journeys  which  are 
a  delight  to  the  appreciative  traveler  who 
can  not  pause  long  in  any  one  spot.  First 
among  these  is  the  voyage  to  Alaska; 
then  there  are  such  journeys  by  water 
as  that  through  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  or  up  the 
Saguenay,  through  Puget  Sound,  and 
through  a  dozen  rivers.  One  may  follow 
the  mighty  Columbia  by  rail  or  motor-car; 
a  railroad  follows  the  Arkansas  as  it  rushes 


through  the  Royal  Gorge  which  it  has 
carved  out  of  the  heart  of  the  Rockies; 
others  parallel  the  more  peaceful  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Potomac. 
Those  who  would  see  America  may  travel 
in  comfort  by  steamer,  railroad,  or  motor- 
car. They  may  take  their  choice  of 
mountains  and  glaciers  and  canons,  gentle 
beaches  and  rocky  shores,  forests  and 
deserts,  rivers  and  lakes  great  and  small. 
Not  a  State  but  has  its  natural  charms. 
The  smallest  of  all,  and  the  most  thickly 
settled,  surprizes  the  casual  traveler  with 
great  stretches  of  farmland  and  miles  of 
almost  deserted  rocky  coast. 

Then  there  are  the  cities.  Even  in 
summer  they  are  visited  by  thousands  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  suburban 
attractions.  American  cities  deserve  the 
attention  that  has  recently  been  paid  to 
them  in  the  magazines.  Hotels  are  grow- 
ing more  luxurious  and  more  plentiful,  tho 
they  are  losing  their  individuality  in  the 
development  of  a  standardized  type  of 
American  city  hostelry.  A  week  or  a  fort- 
night could  most  pleasantly  and  profitably 
be  spent  by  making  a  headquarters  at  a 
centrally  located  hotel  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
Northern  cities,  and  visiting  places  within 
two  hours  by  train,  boat,  trolley,  or  motor- 
car. 

ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC— JAPAN 

The  most  extended  pleasure  trip  which 
Americans  can  now  make  safely  and  com- 
fortably is  that  to  the  Orient.  The  Pacific 
is  the  only  ocean  left  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  a  sea  voyage  for  the  sake  of  the 
voyage  itself.  By  using  the  shortest 
route  it  takes  ten  days  to  cross  this  ocean, 
while  the  longer  southern  route  is  a  seven- 
teen-day trip.  In  general,  the  northern 
route  is  preferred  in  summer  as  being  cooler, 
while  winter  tourists  would  naturally  find 
the  southern  more  comfortable.  How- 
ever, at  any  season  of  the  year  travelers 
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COMBINED  IGNITION 
AND  HOOD   LOCK 


HOOD  LOCK 


DIAL 


Price 

no 


Lower  Insurance 


Makes  Any  Car  Thief-Proof 


'  No  item  of  automobile  equipment  ever  received  such 
enthusiastic  and  wide-spread  approval  as  has  been  accorded 
Loxit,  the  new  Ignition  and  Hood  Lock. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  Loxit  has  been  received  with 
open  arms  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  develop- 
ment since  the  self-starter. 

Loxit  ushers  in  a  new  era — an  era  of  freedom  and  of  safety 
never  before  enjoyed  by  car  owners. 

It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  theft  and  thus  removes  the 
greatest  evil  with  which  car  owners  and  the  police  every- 
where have  had  to  contend. 

Did  you  know  that  over  130,000  cars  were  stolen  last  year 
and  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  were  never  traced  or 
returned  to  their  owners? 

Many  of  the  cars  stolen  were  equipped  with  makeshift 
locks — devices  that  locked  certain  parts  but  that  offered 
only  momentary  hindrance  to  clever  thieves. 

Your  car  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of  thieves  thus  far. 
It  is  possible  now  to  secure  immunity  for  all  time  to  come. 

You  have  only  to  equip  your  car  with  Loxit. 

Loxit  locks  the  car  as  effectively  as  if  you  were  to  remove 
the  engine.  It  controls  the  Ignition  and  locks  the  Hood  on 
both  sides;  shuts  off  the  power  and  seals  up  the  vitals  of  the 
car  so  that  no  one  can  possibly  re-establish  the  connection 
and  start  things  going. 

All  this  is  accomplished  at  one  simple  operation. 


A  handsome  little  dial  on  the  instrument  board  is  all  that 
you  see  of  Loxit.  It  may  be  attached  to  any  car  and  does 
not  in  any  way  mar  the  appearance.  Loxit  is  operated  by 
a  combination — like  the  lock  on  your  office  safe.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  to  get  out  of  order;  no  key  to  lose  or  forget; 
no  chance  for  a  thief  to  pick  or  destroy  the  combination. 

Every  Loxit  has  its  own  combination.  You  who  know 
the  figures  can  operate  your  combination  in  a  moment,  day 
or  night.  Those  who  do  not  know  your  combination  cannot 
possibly  operate  it  at  any  time. 

Loxit  has  been  approved  and  endorsed  by  the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories.  This  endorsement  carries  with  it  a 
x5%  reduction  in  insurance  rate  for  all  cars  Loxit  equipped, 
and  means  economy  as  well  as  protection. 

Loxit  has  also  been  endorsed  and  is  recommended 
by  police  officials  of  every  city  in  which  it  has  been 
demonstrated. 

For  sale  by  automobile  and  accessory  dealers.  Price,  $to, 
for  any  car.  Fully  guaranteed  and  sold  with  a  30-day 
return  privilege. 

//  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  send  us  the  coupon  with 
your  check  for  $10.  If  after  a  30-day  trial  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  Loxit,  send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your 
full  deposit. 


Wanted 

Exclusive  representative 
your   territory.   This 


UNITED  MOTOR  ACCESSORIES  CORP. 


1222   Fulton   Bid., 


PITTSBURGH,   PENNSYLVANIA 


in 

is  the  most  meritorious  and  fastest  selling  motor  accessory  that 
has  ever  been  placed  on  the  market.  Territories  being  rapidly 
allotted.  We  want  wide-awake,  financially  responsible  men  and 
will  back  them  up  with  national  and  local  advertising.  Write,  wire 
or  come  to  Pittsburgh  and  learn  more  of  this  great  opportunity. 
Let  us  know  at  once  what  territory  you  desire 


COUPON 

United  Motor  Accessories  Corp. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  D 

Enclosed  find  $10  in  full  payment  for  one  Loxit  Motor  Lock  (delivery  charges 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.)  with  the  understanding  that  you  guarantee  it  to 
work  satisfactorily  and  will  refund  my  full  deposit  if  I  return  the  lock  to  you 
within  30  days. 

Name 


Address 


My  dealer's  name. 


Clysmic 

urse 

Because  it  is  the  acknowledged 
banquet  water — the  home  fa- 
vorite— and  most  popular  in 
the   clubs — try   it   yourself. 

15  grains  of  Lithia  Salts 
to  the  gallon. 
Sold  everywhere  in  splits, 
pints  and  quarts  only. 

Don't  accept  ordinary  waters, 


Insist   on    genuine 


The  Clynnic  Springs  at 
WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Questions  of  Sex 
Series 


Six  New  books  written  bv  eminent  Professional 
men  and  women,  with  introductions  to  each  >,y 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  They  deal  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  sex  problem,  and  Impart  in  clear  and 
i  nspiring  language  an  abhorrence  of  all  that  tends 
toward  the  slightest  lowering  of  the  highest  sex 
ideals.  Necessary,  practical  guidance  which 
every  American  should  have. 


WarWithoutTax 


OnFood,  Labor  orlndustry.  Crosser  Bill,  H. R., 4024, 
taxing  land  values  only,  will  provide  entire  national 
budget.  Willforceuseof  idleland.  Increase  crops. 
Get  busy.  Write  your  Congressmen  and  Senators! 
Literature  supplied.  Write 
Land  Value  TaxationLeajue,  3rd&  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Before  !  We  J;  or  Young 
Men  and  Marriage 

By  Sir  Thomas 
Clouston.M.D. 
LL.D.  Vital 
questions 
which  must  be 
faced  before 
mental  and 
physical  happi- 
ness can  be  assured, 
pmo,  cloth,  148  pp. 
si. 00  net- 
Preparation  for 
Marriage 
By  VVal ter  Heape,  M . 
A.  F.R.S.  A  clear 
and  outspoken  state- 
ment of  the  difficul- 
ties, demands  and 
privileges  that  await 
those  about  to  be 
married.  121110,  cloth, 
1 76  pages.  $1 .00  net. 
What  a  Boy  Should 
Know 
By  Dr.  A.  T.  Seho- 
field,  and  Dr.  Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson. 
Rather  have  the  boy 
learn  by  the  unsullied 
way.  than  from  the 
lips  of  the  unclean. 
121110,  cloth.  118 
pages.  J1.00  net. 
Average  postage  Sc  extra  on 


What  It  Means  to  Mar- 
ry; or  Young  Women 
and  Marriage 
By  Dr.  Mary  Schar- 
lieb.  A  cheery  book 
of  sound  advice 
to  all  young  women 
about  to  marry.  12- 
mo,  cloth,  157  pages. 
S1.00  net. 

Life  and  Its 

Beginnings 
By  Dr.  Helen  Webb. 
A  sane  answer  to  the 
life  and  sex  problem, 
suitable  for  your 
child's  mind.  i2mo, 
cloth,  153  pages. 
#1.00  net.      • 

From 
Girlhood  to 
Womanhood 

ByDr.Eliza- 

beth   Sloan 

C  h  es  s  e  r . 

Sound     and 

sympathetic 

for  the  girl 

verge  of  womanhood. 

I2D10,      Cloth,      142 

pages.    J1.00  net. 

each  vol.  if  ordered  by  n  tail 
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advice 
on   the 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave. 
New    York 


Dignified    ^^^       Serious 
BOOKS  ON  MARRIAGE 

Which  Everyone   Should  Read 


There's  a 
World  of 
Difference 


between     Compo- Board     and     all 
other  wall-boards. 


{aeio&zSo&stf 


\i  actually  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  the 
only  wall  -board  made  with  a  center  core 
of  kiln-dried  wood  slats.    ■ 

That's  what  makes  the  difference — in 
strength,  in  durability,  in  its  moisture 
pr.oofness,  in  its  ability  to  keep  out  cold 
in  winter  and  heat  in  summer. 

That's  why  it  doesn't  warp,  shrink  or 
buckle,  even  if  papered;  that's  why  it  saws 
with  smooth  edges  so  you  don't  have  to 
panel  Compo-Board  walls  to  cover  un- 
sightly cracks.  Use  any  decorative  method 
or  scheme — simple  or  elaborate. 

Look  for  the  wood  core  when  you  order 
Compo-Board — and  the  name  on  the  sur- 
face. Don't  accept  it  unless  they're  there. 

Write  for  sample  and  interestingbooklet. 

THE  COMPO-BOARD  CO. 

4S09  Lyndale  Ave.  N..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


are  advised  to  go  by  one  route  and  return 
by  the  other,  tickets  being  interchangeable. 
The  best  service  on  the  northern  route  is 
that  given  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  from 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.  C.  There  are 
also  Japanese  lines  plying  from  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  which  make  the  passage  in  about 
fourteen  days,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
Tourists  from  the  eastern  United  States 
may  connect  with 'the  Canadian  Pacific 
ships  at  Vancouver  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  from  Montreal;  by  the  same  com- 
pany's Great  Lake  steamers  connecting  with 
the  railroad-lines  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
or  by  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  from  Chicago  or  the  Twin 
Cities.  Those  crossing  the  continent  by 
United  States  railroad-lines  may  connect 
at  Seattle  by  boat  or  rail  for  Vancouver  or 
Victoria.  The  Empress  of  Asia  and  Em- 
press of  Russia,  now  that  so  many  Atlantic 
liners  have  been  sunk  or  withdrawn  from 
service,  are  undoubtedly  among  the  finest 
passenger-vessels  afloat.  Both  were  re- 
fitted last  year  after  a  period  of  naval 
service  in  Eastern  waters.  The  service 
given  by  these  crack  Canadian  Pacific 
steamers  conforms  in  every  way  to  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  Atlantic. 

The -largest  passenger-ships  now  plying 
between  San  Francisco  and  Japan  on  the 
southern  route  are  those  of   the  Japanese 
Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  the  Shinyo  Maru  and 
Tenyo  Maru  being  the  pride  of  this  fleet. 
The   reorganized   Pacific   Mail   Steamship 
Company  now  maintains  a  regular  service 
from  San  Francisco  under  the  American 
flag.     The   monotony   of   seventeen  days 
at  sea  is  broken  by  the  stop  at  Honolulu. 
The     schedules     of   both     Japanese   and 
American  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
passengers  a  day  in  the  Hawaiian  city.   The 
boredom   which   might   otherwise   accom- 
pany such  a  long  voyage  is  also  avoided 
by  the  active  life  which  passengers  on  these 
boats  find  themselves  living  after  the  first 
day  or  so  at  sea.     The  ships  on  both  lines, 
especially  the  larger  Japanese  ships  with 
their  wide  decks,  become  floating  country 
clubs.     First  of  all  there  is  the  swimming- 
tank,    slung  up   over   the   forward   deck. 
Then  there  are  the  deck-sports.     On  every 
voyage  some  enterprising  American,  with 
the  aid  of  the  ship's  officers  and  crew,  plans 
an    elaborate    series    of    outdoor    games. 
Every  one  takes  part  in  deck-golf,  deck- 
tennis,  and  baseball,  as  well  as  the  various 
informal    contests    which    furnish    amuse- 
ment for  onlookers  as  well  as  participants. 
At  night  the  sports-deck  is  used  for  dances 
and    entertainments.     Passengers    on    the 
Japanese  line  are  delighted  by  exhibitions  of 
wrestling  or  theatricals  given  by  the  crew. 
In  view  of  all  that  is  being  written  of 
Japan  these  days,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
tell    our    readers    why     one     should     go 
there  or  what  there  is  to  see  leaving  the 
ship  at  Yokohama.     Japan's   charms  are 
many  and  her  moods  are  varied.     So  much 
can  be  seen  in  a  short  space  of  time  that 
even  a  brief  visit  is  much  better  than  none 
at  all.     Indeed,  an  eight  or  ten  weeks'  trip 
from  New  York  or  Chicago  to  Japan  and 
return,    crossing    the    continent    and    the 
Pacific  by  a  new  route  on  the  return  trip, 
will  furnish  as  restful  and  interesting  a  two 
months'  vacation  as  can  now  be  had.     A 
magazine  writer  who  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  Japan  last  spring  thus  briefly  described 
his  impressions  in  Collier's  Weekly: 

"  If  you  have  been  in  Japan,  then — 

'you  remember  the  blue  stream, 
The  bridge  of  pale  bamboo, 
The  path  that  seemed  a  twisted  dream 
"Where  everything  came  true.' 
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"  You  remember  how  F\vji"s  symmetrical,  snow- 
clad  summit  first  met  your  eyes  after  the  clouds 
had  liidden  it  for  days.  You  remember  the 
templed  isles  of  the  Inland  Sea.-  the  forest - 
guarded  shrines  of  Xikko  and  Nara.  the  serene 
beauty  of  Buddha  at  Kamakura.  You  remember 
mountain  lakes  and  waterfalls,  and  the  little  tea- 
house where  you  looked  down  upon  Miyanoshita 
and  the  far-stretching  valley.  There  were  the 
cherry  blooms  of  spring,  tue  chrysanthemums  of 
autumn,  th»  iris  in  the  gardens,  and  the  wistaria 
bowers.  Then  there  were  crowded  city  streets, 
with  brightly  clad  children  darting  between  the 
sober  garments  of  their  elders;  streets  where 
a  thousand  oddities  were  sold  in  open-air  shops. 
Here  you  saw  priests  in  solemn  procession  or  a 
parade  of  geisha  girls  in  gay  kimonos.  A  rainy 
day  brought  the  unforgettable  oiled-paper  um- 
brellas, and  the  wooden  clogs  which  paddled 
through  the  mud  and  clattered  over  stone  pave- 
ments. Somewhere  in  your  memory  linger  faint 
odors  of  fragrant  wood  and  burning  incense.  You 
know  how  the  charm  of  the  older  Nippon  endures 
beside  the  new  civilization  with  its  railroads  and 
trolley-cars;  its  electric  lights,  modern  hotels,  and 
great  liners  iu  the  harbors.  If  you  have  not  all 
tliis  in  your  memory,  'the  flower  of  old  Japan' 
still  awaits  your  plucking  beyond  the  Western 
seas." 

It  is  going  too  far  afield  to  speak  of  the 
rest  of  the  Orient.  Most  of  the  trans- 
pacific steamers  go  on  to  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong,  and  some  to  Manila,  and  con- 
nections are  made  for  all  Eastern  ports. 
Chinese  natural  scenery  has  not  the  inti- 
mate charm  of  Nippon's,  but  her  cities 
and  temples  are  no  less  fascinating  and  her 
art  no  less  beautiful.  Every  American 
who  has  the  means  and  leisure  and  who 
enjoys  travel  shoidd  visit  the  Philippines, 
our  most  far-flung  island  possession.  There 
is  a  thrill  in  landing  at  some  far-away  port 
and  thinking  "This  is  ours."  American 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  has  been,  at 
least  from  a  material  standpoint,  a  veri- 
table blessing  for  the  land  and  its  people. 
The  rugged  natural  beauties  of  the  land 
are  now  the  more  accessible  since  American 
engineers  have  built  railroads  and  highways. 


HAWAII  AND  ITS  VOLCANO 

Hawaii  has  been  mentioned  as  a  stop- 
over place  on  the  way  to  the  far  East,  but 
it  is  well  worth  visiting  for  a  long  sojourn. 
The  Hawaiian  group  being  a  part  of  the 
United  States,  one  can  not  use  the  Japanese 
fine  if  intending  to  go  no  farther.  This 
limitation,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
the  American  Pacific  Mail  Company,  and 
there  are  also  comfortable  boats  operated 
from  San  Francisco  by  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  and  the  Matson  Navigation 
Company.  The  ships  of  the  Oceanic  Com- 
pany go  on  from  Honolulu  to  Samoa,  and 
Sydney,  Australia,  whence  one  may  sail 
through  the  fascinating  South  Sea  Islands. 
There  is  a  connection  from  Honolulu  to  the 
Fiji  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Canadian-Aus- 
tralasian Line.  The  schedule  of  the 
Matson  hue  steamers,  all  of  them  new  and 
comfortable,  is  so  arranged  that  one  can 
spend  about  a  week  in  the  Islands, 
sailing  to  Hilo  and  visiting  the  volcano  and 
returning  to  Honolulu,  and  thence  home 
again  on  the  same  boat.  While  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  in  the  tropics,  they 
should  be  visited  in  summer;  the  winter 
rains  are  over,  the  flowers  and  heavy 
tropic  foliage  are  at  their  best,  and  the 
trade-winds  blowing  in  from  the  sea  temper 
the  heat.  The  most  famous  spot  at 
Honolulu  is  Waikiki  Beach,  with  its  surf- 
riding,  outrigger  canoes,  expert  swimmers, 
and  characteristic  Hawaiian  music  and 
dancing.  All  the  islands  are  rocky  and 
have  much  interesting  mountain  scenery, 
accessible  by  motor-road  or  footpath.  Be- 
sides trips  made  by  the  larger  boats,  there 
is  an  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany,  which  maintains  a  regular  service 
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MUXE. 


I   KNEW  IT  WOULD   RELIEVE  DYSPEPSIA 

I  knew,  as  a  physician,  that  a  good 
chewing  gum  in  combination  with  pepsin 
would  relieve  many  cases  of  dyspepsia. 

This  led  me  to  experiment  and  after 
many  trials  I  produced  in  the  gum  that 
bears  my  name  one  that  has  given  great 
relief  to  thousands  of  dyspeptics. 

I  make  no  claim  that  Beeman's  Pepsin 
Gum  always  overcomes  dyspepsia,  but 
there  is  ample  proof  that  many  people 
keep  it  constantly  at  hand  because  they 
know  from  experience  that  it  does  give 
them  relief. 


A 

CHICLE 

V 


■     AMERICAN  CHICLECOMPANY 


Doctor  E.  E.  Beeman 
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THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is  needed   in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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TEWART 

IRON  FENCEj 

IMPROVE  TOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residence: 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purpose. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wantec 
The  Stewart  Iron  Work*  Co.,  725  Stewart  HI.,  Cincinnati,  < 

1 

>.  1 

'•  1 
).  1 

PHYSICIAN  vs.  BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  0.  Rosenbach,  M.D.  This  volume  embraces  Rosenbarh 
discussion  on  clinico-bacteriologic  and  hygienic  problems  based  c 
original  investigations  representing  the  contest  against  the  uve 
growth  of  bacteriology.  12m o.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  By  mail  $1.6 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs..  NEW  YOR 


U.  S.  Government 

CALLS  FOR 

STENOGRAPHERS 


OFFERS    GOOD    PAY 

Men!  Women!  You  can  serve  your  country  and  advanc 
yourself  by  learning  expert  stenography  now.  The  pay  is  i 
high  as  f  i  200  per  year  to  start.  The  U.  S.  Governmei 
under  war  pressure  needs  stenographers  badly  and  h; 
officially  announced  that  thousands  will  be  hired.  There 
no  occupation  that  offers  finer  chances  for  advancement. 

Send  now  for  free  information  concerning  the  Robert  1 
Rose  expert  shorthand  course — in  use  in  Govt.  Depts.,  Coi 
gress.  Conventions,  Investigations,  Courts  of  Law,  etc.  Sin 
plest,  speediest,  ever  devised.  Graduates  in  great  deman< 
Cost  low,  pay  monthly.  Our  book,  "HOW  TO  BECOM 
A  MASTER  OF  SHORTHAND,"  sent  free.  Send  a  pOs 
card  for  it  TO-DAY  to  Dept.  8,  FUNK  &  WAGNALL 
COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FOULING?— So ottess  Points 
are  protected  —  self-cleaning  ! 
They  more  than  make  good 
the  name,1 

CRACKING?  Sootless  Insulation  is  multi- 
wound  mica.  Twenty  sheets  forced  into 
one.  Many  times  the  strength  and  resist- 
ance of  a    porcelain,    stone   or   mica-shell, 

SHORT-  CIRCUITING >— Sootless  Plugs 
are  built  by  a  process  that  we  alone  control. 
Without  it — a  gas-tight,  oil-proof  plug  can't 
be  made.  Ana  gas-leaks  or  oily  deposits^ 
are  the  root  of  most  spark-plug  ills. 


$1.25  each.   At  your  dealers—  or  direct 
from  us.  Write  for  interesting  booklet. 


Oakes  &  Dow  Co. 

15  Chardon  Street 
boston.    -    -    mass. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  refrigerator  of  superior 
uality — equipped  with  all  the  latest  improvements — 
ighly  sanitary — strongly  built — handsome  in  appearance' 
-and  at  the  sama  *'me  moderate  in  price,  investigate 
le  Leonard  CleanaDi 

Phe    Only   Refrigerator 

ith  a  superb  one-piece  porcelain  enamel  lining  brought 
ear  around  the  door  frame  and  around  the  edges  of  the  doors — 
ot  a  crack,  corner  or  crevice  anywhere  for  dirt  and  germs! 
ining  made  of  3  coats  of  finest  pui;  white  porcelain  fused 
1  steel — can't  be  scratched  or  chipped  even  with  a  knife. 
Very  easily  cleaned.  Most  hygienic.  Saves  ice  bills — 
■n  air-proof,  moisture-proof  walls  with  Polar  Felt  insulation 
revent  entrance  of  heat.  Automatic  air-tight  locks.  Can 
j  arranged  for  water  cooler  and  outside  icing.  Awarded 
ighesl  honors  at  Panama  Exposition  and  approved  by  Good 
ousekeeping  Institute  and  by  thousands  of  satisfied 
tstomers. 

You  need  a  handsome  new  Leonard  in  your  home.  It  will 
ipay  its  cost  in  ice  economy  and  in  preserving  the  health  of 
iur  family,  so  styles  from  $18.00  up — Ash,  Oak  or  Por- 
;lain  Cases.  Style  shown  above  is  No.  4403,  size  32  %  x'iSJ* 
42J-2.  price  $35-oo,  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
[ississippi  Rivers— at  your  dealer's  or  direct  from  factory, 
eight  prepaid.  Slightly  higher  at  more  distant  points. 
loney-Back  Guarantee. 

Write  today  for  catalog — sample  of  porcelain — and  in- 
ructive  book  on  "  Care  of  Refrigerators."    All  free. 

GRAND   RAPIDS   REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
33  Clyde  Park  Ave.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Leonard 

Cleanable 

Refrigerator 

Look  for  our  trade  mark  "The  Leonard 
Cleanable"   on  every  genuine    Leonard 


between  tire  different  islands.  On  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  the  largest  in  the  group, 
and  whose  seaport,  Hilo,  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  the  Territory,  is  the  great 
active  \  oleano  of  Mauna  Loa.  This  moun- 
tain is  more  than  13,000  feet  high  and  has 
a  crater  at  its  summit  which  rejoices  in 
the  characteristic  Hawaiian  name  of 
Mokuaweoweo.  But  the  famous  crater 
of  Kilauea  is  situated  about  one-third  of 
the  way  up.  It  is  a  great  pit  600  feet 
deep,  about  three  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide;  near  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the 
pit  there  is  a  smaller  interior  crater  about 
]  ,000  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  active.  At 
intervals  this  fills  with  burning  lava,  which 
sometimes  overflows  and  spreads  over  the 
floor  of  the  main  crater.  This  sea  of  fiie 
may  be  seen  at  close  quarters  with  safety, 
and  the  view  at  night  is  marvelous,  as  the 
tides  of  white  hot  lava  surge  across  the 
lake,  breaking  into  a  spray  of  scarlet  fire. 
This  whole  region,  is  filled  with  interesting 
volcanic  phenomena. 

ALASKA  AND   THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

There  is  one  more  detached  portion  of 
the   United   States  which  offers  an  ideal 
summer  tour — Alaska.     Regular  and  fre- 
quent service  from  Seattle,  Vancouver,  and 
Prince    Rupert    to    Skagway    and    other 
Alaskan   ports   is   maintained   during   the 
summer  by  steamers  of  the  Alaska  Steam- 
ship, Pacific  Steamship,  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  companies.     The 
running  time  from  Seattle  to  Skagway  is 
from  four  to  five  days.     This  trip  is  practi- 
cally an  inland  one,  the  ships  sailing  be- 
tween the  outlying  islands  and  the  main- 
land, passing  snow-crowned  mountains  and 
glaciers.     The  scenery  is  much  like  that 
along  the  coast  of  Norway  on  an  immensely 
larger  scale.     From  Skagway  tourists  may 
change    to    the    White    Pass    and    Yukon 
Railroad  for  the  eight-hour  trip  through 
magnificent    mountain   scenery   to    White 
Horse  on  the  Yukon  River.     The  railroad 
company's  steamboats  make  the  trip  from 
White  Horse  to  Dawson,  farther  down  the 
liver  in  the   Klondike  country,   in  about 
forty-eight     hours.     From     Dawson     the 
American    Yukon    Navigation    Company 
runs  boats  down  the  Yukon  to  Fort  Yukon 
beyond    the  Arctic  Circle,   Tanana,   Fair- 
banks, the  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  and  St. 
Michael.     At  St.  Michael  connection  can 
be  made  with  ocean  steamers  of  the  Alaska 
Steamship  Company  for  Nome  and  Seattle. 
On  all  the  river  trips  the  journey  up-stream 
is    considerably  slower    than    that    down- 
stream on  account  of  the  swift  currents. 
A  round  trip  from  Seattle  to  Skagway,  the 
Yukon,  and  Nome,  returning  direct  by  the 
outside  route,  would  require  about  thirty- 
five    days.     This    trip,   ,if    taken    between 
June  5  and  August  15,  can  be  made  at  a 
cost  of  $230.      The  Seattle-Skagway  round 
trip  costs  about  $65,  and  requires  about 
nine  days.     These  trips  include  no  stop- 
overs   or     side  trips,     altho     the    regular 
schedules  give  opportunities  to  see  the  chief 
points   of   interest.     At    Fort   Yukon   the 
traveler  may  see  the  midnight  sun.     From 
Seattle  special  "midnight-sun  excursions" 
will  be  made,  sailing  from  this  port  about 
the  15th  of  June  and  reaching  Fort  Yukon 
about   June   21.     The   interior   of  Alaska 
may  be  reached  from  Cordova,  a  stopping- 
point  of  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
via  the  Copper  River  and  Northwestern 
Railroad    and    stage    fines.     It    might    be 
said    incidentally    that    Alaska's    summer^ 


climate  does  not  require  heavy  winter 
clothing,  an'  that  the  thermometer  does 
not  ordinarily  drop  lower  than  in  cities 
like  New  York  and  Chicago,  altho  there  is 
none  of  the  sultry  heat  so  common  in  those 
cities  in  the  summer. 


THE  CANADIAN  ROCKIES 

As  we  are  now  allies,  the  boundary-line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  is 
more  imaginary  than  ever.  For  transpor- 
tation purposes  it  really  does  not  exist 
except  in  the  shape  of  the  customs  baggage 
examinations.  Canadian  authorities  wel- 
come American  tourists  and  passports  are 
not  necessary  for  Americans  traveling  in 
the  Dominion. 

The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  is  now  accessible  by  three  rail- 
roads: the  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  Canadian  Northern. 
All  this  country  is  open  to  the  mountain- 
climbers  who  can  not  go  to  Switzerland. 
The  most  northerly  section  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies  to  be  reached  by  railroad  is 
traversed  by  the  Grand  TrunK  Pacific  line 
from  Winnipeg  and  Edmonton  to  Prince 
Rupert,  just  south  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
This  road  opens  new  trails  through  new 
playgrounds  for  the  tourist,  the  alpinist, 
and  the  sportsman.  It  runs  through  two 
great  national  reserves,  Jasper  Park  in 
Alberta  and  Mount  Robson  Park  in 
British  Columbia.  The  Athabasca  River 
and  the  Maligne  Lake  and  River  run 
northwestward  through  the  former,  whose 
chief  mountains  are  Cavell,  recently  re- 
named after  the  martyred  English  nurse, 
and  Alberta.  In  the  other  the  dominating 
feature  is  Mount  Robson,  the  singularly 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  mountain  from 
which  the  park  takes  its  name.  Here  are 
glaciers,  lakes,  and  waterfalls,  and  upper 
courses  of  the  wrestward-flowing  Fraser 
River.  The  Canadian  Northern  from 
Edmonton  also  traverses  the  Jasper-Mount 
Robson  country;  it  then  turns  southwest 
down  the  Fraser  Valley  to  Vancouver.  -It 
thus  gives  the  tourist  an  eastern  entrance 
into  the  northern  Rockies  over  its  lines 
running  into  Edmonton  and  a  western 
entrance  from  Pacific  coast  points  via 
Vancouver. 

To  many  the  older  and  more  familiar 
mountain    resorts     along     the     Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  will  continue  to  have  the 
chief  appeal.     Banff  and  Lake  Louise  are 
the  centers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
reached  by  this  road.     Lake  Louise  is  a 
blue    gem    in    a    setting    of    snow-capped 
mountains.      Banff  has  one   of  the   most 
complete  and  luxurious  resort  hotels  in  the 
world,  and  is  a  center  for  both  winter  and 
summer  sports.    The  Canadian  Rockies  are 
reached    by    Eastern     travelers    by     the 
Canadian  Pacific's  direct  line  from  Mon- 
treal or  Toronto,  by  its  Great  Lake  boat 
connections,  and  from  Chicago  by  the  Min- 
neapolis,   St.   Paul   &    Sault   Ste.   Marie. 
Visitors  to  the  Pacific  coast  who  wish  to 
return  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
after  arriving  at  Seattle  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  from  California,  or  on  any  of  the 
northern  lines   from  the  east,  may  go  to 
Vancouver,  the  Canadian  Pacific  terminus, 
either   by   rail   or   by   boat.      The    latter 
service     is     operated    by    the     Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  voyage  up  Puget  Sound,  if 
taken  by  day,  is  a  delightful  one,  affording 
views  of  the  Olympic  Range  to  the  west, 
and   such   giants   as   Mount  Rainier  and 
Mount  Baker  to  the  east. 
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HOW  do  you  know 

she'9  gaihez-m^  sweei Lavender  9 


Lavender  is  a  maid's  fragrance.  It  suggests  purity  and 
beauty  and  it's  full  of  sentiment.  That  is  why  your 
grandmother  put  away  her  wedding  treasures  in  lav- 
ender— of  all  the  perfumes,  only  sweet  lavender.  Just 
as  definitely  does  the  pure  fragrance  of  a  good  to- 
bacco proclaim  a  man  of  quality  and  good  taste.  And 
who  has  not  judged  a  man  by  the  fragrance  of  the 
tobacco  he  smokes? — because — "Your  Nose  Knows". 

Your  reputation  will  be  quite  safe  if  you  smoke 


The  Perfect  Tobacco 


Its  pure  fragrance  is  the  essence  of  the  best  product 
of  the  tobacco  plant — the  sun-ripened,  Burley  leaves 
from  the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Old  Kentucky — a  fra- 
grance of  real  character — and  "Your  Nose  Knows". 


Try  this  Test:— Rub  a  little  Tuxedo  briskly  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand  to  bring  out  its 
full  aroma.  Then  smell  it  deep — its 
delicious,  pure  fragrance  will  con- 
vince you.  Try  this  test  with  any 
other  tobacco  and  we  will  let  Tuxedo 
stand  or  fall  on  your  judgment— 
"  Yout  Nose  Knows  " 
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Tooth  pastes  wont  answer 
the  gum  line  danger 


fOOK  to  your 
gums!  While 
the  gums  are 
tissue-firm  andvig' 
orous  the  teeth  are 
well'protected  be* 
low  t  h  e  natural 
gum  line. 

When  the  gum* 
tissue  relaxes  how* 
ever,  tooth  «•  safety 
has  gone. 

The  gums  shrink 
— the  unenameled 
tooth  base  becomes 
exposed. 

Simply  stated,  this 
defacing  gum-decay  is 
called  Pyorrhea  { Riggs' 
Disease).  Four  out  of 
five  people  over  forty 
actually  suffer  from  it. 

Forhan's  if  used  in 
time  actually  prevents 
Pyorrhea  which  is 
indicated  by  gum- 
tenderness,  gum- 
bleeding  and  loosen' 
ing  teeth.  If  Pyorrhea 
already  has  set  in 
Forhan's  will  give 
prompt  relief. 

Forhan's  makes 
gums  sounder, 
wholesomer,  hard- 
ier. It  scientifically 
polishes  teeth  in 
addition. 

You  use  it  pre- 
cisely as  any  tooth- 
paste.  Its  cool, 
antiseptic  tang  is  dis- 
tinctly agreeable. 

If  gum- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately. 

In  30c  and 
50c  tubes  in  the 
United  States. 


Send  for  Trial  Tubes  Free 
FORHAN   COMPANY,    196  Sixth  Ave.,    New  York 
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Dont-Snore 

_-_      'lra(,«  Mark  Keg.  tj.  S..  Canada,  Ut.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg.Va.,  Box    12 


LuncHSet 


For  all  your  outdoor  excursions 
— motor  parties,  picnics,  etc. —  by 
land  and  water,  be  sure  to  take 
H  with  you  a 

Mapleware  Lunch  Set 

Light  in  weight,  dainty,  clean  and 
wholesome.  Dishes  are  one-piece  sugar 
maple  and  carry  any  foods — hot  or 
cold;  table-cover  and  napkins  fine 
quality  wood  fibre.  No  dish-washing— 
burn  the  debris. 

41  pieces  in  convenient  carton,  including: 
6  Dinner  Plates  —  2  Ion?  platters,  2  Deep 
Salad  Dishes,  0  Medium  Side  Plates,  G  Unit,  r  or 
Salt  Dishes,  12  Sanitar.r  Spoons  or  Spreaders, 
1  Tnble-Cover  4S  s  60  inches  (wood  fibre), 
6  Large  Napkins  (wood  fibre). 

Retail  price  35c  the  set,  3  sets  Jr. 00. 
Trial  Sets  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

The  Oval  Wood  Dish  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Delta,  0. 

New  Orleans  New  York  City 

San  Francisco  Toledo,  O. 


OUR  WONDER  MOUNTAIN 

An  American  who  had  just  landed  at 
Yokohama  once  confided  to  a  Japanese 
friend,  whom  he  had  known  in  New  York, 
his  impatient  desire  to  behold  Japan's 
famous  mountain,  the  sacred  Fujiyama. 
His  friend  replied:  "It  is  indeed  beautiful, 
but  you  have  as  lovely  a  Fuji  of  your  own 
in  the  United  States."  He  meant  Mount 
Rainier. 

This  mountain  is  the  second  highest 
peak  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tallest  of 
the  giants  of  the  Cascade  Range  which 
stand  guard  along  the  Pacific  from  north- 
ern California  to  the  Canadian  border.  It 
is  concededly  the  most  beautiful  of  all  our 
mountains,  raising  its  isolated  and  sym- 
metrical snow-capped  crest  14,408  feet 
above  sea-level.  Down  its  sides  move  a 
system  of  twenty-eight  glaciers,  from 
50  to  500  feet  thick  and  covering  forty- 
eight  square  miles.  From  the  camps  and 
paths  about  the  mountain  the  white  crest 
stands  out  sharply  against  the  dark  of  the 
fir-trees,  while  in  the  foreground  on  the 
lower  slopes  are  magnificent  natural 
gardens  of  wild  flowers  growing  densely 
in  a  zone  perhaps  two  miles  wide  around 
the  mountain — daisies,  anemones,  col- 
umbines, larkspur,  and  others  adding 
the  final  touch  of  loveliness. 

The  railroad-station  for  Mo'ifht  Rainier 
is  Ashford,  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
running  out  from  Taconia.  The  most 
direct  route  from  the  east  by  way  of 
Chicago  is,  of  course,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul.  Mount  Rainier  is  also 
reached  from  the  east  by  the  Great  North- 
ern, Northern  Pacific,  and  Union  Pacific, 
and  from  California  and  the  south  by  way 
of  Portland  over  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
its  connections. 

A  LAND  OF  GLACIERS 

If  Mount  Rainier  is  a  mountain  of 
glaciers,  Glacier  Park  is  a  land  of  glaciers. 
More-  than  any  other  region,  it  may  be 
called  the  Switzerland  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  Montana, 
abutting  the  Canadian  boundary.  It  does 
not  contain  the  highest  peaks  in  this 
country,  but  does  contain  many  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  precipitous.  It  encloses 
a  spot  known  as  the  Triple  Divide,  from 
which  the  waters  flow  in  one  direction  to 
the  Pacific,  in  another  to  Hudson  Bay,  in 
another  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  are 
some  sixty  glaciers  feeding  250  lakes,  many 
of  the  latter  being  of  surpassing  beauty. 
It,  is  a  fisherman's  and  camper's  paradise. 
The  only  railroad  reaching  Glacier  Park 
is  the  Great  Northern,  our  northernmost 
trunk  line,  running  from  Duluth  and  St. 
Paul  to .  Seattle.  Glacier  Park  may  be 
reached  from  Pacific  coast  points  by  con- 
necting with  the  Great  Northern  at  Seattle 
or  Spokane.  From  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Ogden,  Glacier  Park  may  be  reached  by 
taking  the  Union  Pacific  to  Helena,  Mont., 
and  from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver  to  Billings,  Mont.,  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  in  each 
case  connecting  with  a  branch  of  the 
Great  Northern. 

THE  YELLOWSTONE 

Southeast  of  Glacier  Park  across  Mon- 
tana, situated  almost  entirely  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Wyoming,  is  Yellowstone 
Park,  the  first  established,  largest,  and 
best  known  of  our  national  parks.  It  has 
been  a  favorite  resort  for  a  quarter  of  a 


century.     Its  chief  fame  lies,  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  more  geysers  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.     There  are  other  kindred 
phenomena,  the   gloriously  colored  canon 
of  the  Yellowstone,  large  lakes,  rivers,  and 
waterfalls.     The    park    contains    a    vast 
wilderness  inhabited  by  deer,  elk,  bison, 
moose,  antelope,  mountain  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  for  it  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
•ernment  the  greatest  wild-bird  and  animal 
preserve  in  the  world.     There  are  five  large 
hotels  in  the  park,  more  than  a  dozen  large 
public  camps,  and  innumerable  camping 
sites.     For  the  first  time  this  year,  automo- 
bile stages  are  being  used  instead  of  the  old 
horse-drawn  stage-coaches.       Like  Glacier 
Park,  it  is  a  land  to  delight  the  fisherman. 
There   are   three  entrances    to    the    park. 
The  Gardiner  Gateway  at  the  north  is  the 
original    entrance    and    the    nearest    to    a 
main  east  and    west    trunk-line    railroad, 
Gardiner  being  at  the  southern  end  of  a 
short  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Travelers  from  Chicago  or  St.  Paul  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  who  wish  to  stop  over 
at  the  Yellowstone  will  find  it  convenient 
to  take  this  road.     The  western  Gateway 
is  at  Yellowstone  on  a  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  system  connecting  at  Pocatello  with 
the     Oregon    Short     Line    for    Portland, 
Washington  State,  and  at  Ogden  or  Granger 
for  the  Union  Pacific's  main  line  east  and 
west.     The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
runs  a  branch  to  Cody,  Wyoming,  whence 
a  highway  runs  into  the  park  through  the 
less  frequented  eastern  section     This  is  a 
convenient  route  to  the  Yellowstone  from 
such  points  as  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver. 

california  and  the  pacific 

coast- 
So  many  Easterners  spend  summers  or 
winters  in  California  and  Californians  are  ' 
so  far  from  backward  in  praising  their 
State  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  its 
wealth  of  natural  beauty.  First  of  all 
there  is  the  Yosemite  Valley.  This  valley 
contains  the  highest  waterfall  in  the  world, 
other  cataracts  nearly  as  wonderful,  and  ■ 
rocky  precipices  rising  3,000  or  4,000  feet 
sheer  from  the  valley.  And  the  valley  itself 
is  by  no  means  all  there  is  of  Yosemite 
National  Park.  In  fact,  it  has  been  de- 
scribed as  "a  crack  seven  miles  long  in  a 
scenic  masterpiece  of  1,100  square  mile§." 
There  is  a  grove  of  California  big  trees  in 
the  park,  but  the  tallest  of  these  trees  are 
found  in  General  Grant  and  Sequoia  parks,* 
about  one  hundred  miles  south.  Sequoia 
Park  is  close  to  Mount  Whitney,  the  loftiest 
peak  in  the  United  States — 14,501  feet 
high.  This  mountain  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Sierras  and  hereabouts  the 
expert  mountain-climber  can  exhaust  his 
skill  and  his  strength.  These  parks  are 
accessible  to  Eastern  travelers  coming  over 
the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  are 
reached  with  equal  ease  by  the  San  Joaquin 
branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Other  natural  wonders  to  the  north,  such 
as  the  active  volcano  of  Mount  Lassen, 
Mount  Shasta,  and  Crater  Lake  (a  marvel- 
ous blue  lake  in  the  crater  of  a  long  extinct 
volcano),  are  reached  by  the  Southern 
Pacific's  Shasta  route  from  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  to  Portland.  Eastern 
tourists  who  have  taken  this  route  for  its 
scenic  features  and  wish  to  return  by  a 
northern  line  have  their  choice  of  the 
Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  The 
Union  Pacific  offers  another  route  eastward 
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HOW  long  has  it  been  since  you  examined   your 
tubes?     The  hot  summer  days  are  coming  when  tubes 
are  subjected  to  their  greatest  strain. 

Forestall  inconvenience.  Safeguard  your  casings,  for  you 
cannot  afford  to  chance  ruining  a  perfectly  good  casing  with  a 
worn  out  tube.  See  to  it  now  that  your  tube  equipment 
is  right  and  ready  to  meet  all  the  conditions  of  summer 
driving — have  complete  Fisk  equipment. 

Prepare  for  the  season  before  Fisk  Tube  Week  goes  by. 
Replace  any  tube  which  you  might  have  that  you  are  not  sure 
will  stand  the  strain. 

Fisk  Tubes  since  first  manufactured  have  always  been  pure 
rubber  tubes.  New  Fisk  Tubes  bought  NOW  will  give  you 
better  tire  satisfaction  and  lower  upkeep  costs  for  the 

balance  of  the  season. 


Fisk  Tubes  have  been  of  laminated 
construction  ever  since  they  were 
first  built — that  is  built  up  layer 
upon  layer  of  pure  rubber. 


Every  wide-awake  dealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  a 
new  and  full  stock  of  Fisk  Tubes. 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy  Fuk) 
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y  /rM  "We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends"  Uy  V 


Prepare  baby's  food 
according-  to  the 

Mellin's  Food 

Method  o£ 
Milk  Modification 


FREE  TRIAL 


White' 


S   CEDAR    vhCSlS 

protect  the  finest  garments, 
furs,  etc.,  from  moth  and 
other  vermin.  Finest  Gift. 
Send  for  free  catalog  today. 


WHITE  LUMBER  CO.,   Box  24,  Warsaw,  III. 


OSCAR  MAYER'S 

^frankfurters 
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(IN  CANS) 

)  To  introduce  them  we 
will  send  full  size  can 
any  where, prepaid, for 
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HERE  are  Frankfurters  De  Luxe — a  |g 

product  of  Oscar  Mayer's  inimitable  m£ 

skill  with  choice  meat  blends  and  spices,  ^g 

Better  than  the  imported  kind.    Deli-  J| 

cious — with  a  new  tang  and  zest.    Un-  Be 

equalled  for  luncheon,  supper  or  picnic,  |g 

Try  them!  HE 

Send  name  of  local  dealer  and  38c  fstampa  ^£ 

or  money  order)  for  12  ounce  can.    Sufficient  Be 

to  serve  three  people.  HE 

OSCAR  T.  MATER  &  BRO.,  Chicago.  111.  ■= 

Dealers  and  Brokers:    Write  for  ^k^ 

Special  Territory  Proposition  ^5s 

W.fflWMff.rn'.fflfflfflfflrrT.flmfflifl.BrmfflmlrWli^' 


by  a  delightful  ride  along  the  Columbia 
River  and  down  across  Idaho  over  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  to  connect  with  the 
Union  Pacific  main  line  at  Granger, 
Wyoming.  A  through  Chicago  train  from 
Seattle  passes  through  the  Columbia  River 
Valley  part  of  this  trip  by  daylight.  The 
Columbia  River  Highway,  a  perfect  road 
for  motorists,  parallels  the  railroad  for  a 
considerable  distance.  It  might  be  men- 
tioned here  that  most  of  the  scenic  features 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
may  be  reached  by  motor  over  splendid  new 
roads.  California  coast  resorts  from  Los 
Angeles  northward  may  be  reached  by 
motor  or  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
The  Santa  Fe  runs  from  Los  Angeles 
southward  to  San  Diego.  There  is  a  group 
of  big  trees  at  Santa  Cruz.  The  rocks  and 
cypresses  of  the  Monterey  coast  have 
made  that  old  city  an  artists'  colony,  and 
the  Del  Monte  Hotel  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  State.  From  San  Diego  northward 
are  a  succession  of  beaches  and  seashore 
cities  whose  names  are  household  words. 
California's  cities  are  centers  of  attractive 
and  picturesque  country  accessible  by 
motor-roads  and  electric  railways.  The 
long  distances  between  such  Pacific  coast 
points  as  San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  and  Seattle  may  be 
comfortably  and  conveniently  covered  by 
boat.  The  chief  lines  are  the  Pacific 
Steamship  Company  (Admiral  Line),  the 
Great  Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Com- 
pany, and  the  San  Francisco  and  Portland 
Steamship  Company. 

THE  GRAND  CANON 

The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  River 
in  northern  Arizona  has  been  called  "the 
most  sublime  of  all  earthly  spectacles." 
As  ex-President  Roosevelt  has  said,  "it  is 
beyond  comparison — beyond  description; 
absolutely  unparalleled  throughout  the 
wide  world."  In  vastness,  in  mystery,  in 
sculpturing,  in  richness  of  coloring,  as  a 
geological  record,  it  stands  alone.  No 
painter  has  ever  succeeded  in  reproduc- 
ing its  coloring,  tho,  at  least,  one  has 
made  it  a  life-study.  No  one  knows  what 
the  Grand  Canon  is  till  he  sees  it;  then  he 
finds  tha,t  he  can  never  understand  it.  A 
glimpse  of  the  Canon  may  be  had  in  a  day. 
Several  days  will  give  a  chance  to  descend 
afoot  or  donkey-back  one  or  more  of  the 
safe  tho  exciting  zigzag  trails  to  the  river's 
edge.  But  the  Canon  will  well  reward  as 
long  a  stay  as  one  can  make.  It  is  about 
three  hundred  miles  long  in  all,  and  varies 
greatly  in  width.  Opposite  the  Hotel  El 
Tovar  it  is  about  ten  miles  wide.  The 
Colorado  River  is  here  nearly  a  mile 
below  the  level  of  the  rim,  and  seven  miles 
distant  by  trail.  Besides  the  luxurious 
hotel  there  are  less  expensive  cottages. 
The  Grand  Canon  is  reached  only  by  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  All  transcontinental 
trains  connect  at  Williams  for  the  Canon 
and  stop-overs  are  allowed  on  all  tickets. 

COLORADO— THE  [MOUNTAIN 
PLAYGROUND 

Colorado  has  been  called  "a  vast  play- 
ground for  all  America,"  and  the  State  is 
beginning  to  learn,  like  Switzerland,  to 
capitalize  its  scenic  resources.  It  invites 
the  nation  to  find  rest  and  recreation  beside 
its  snow-crowned  peaks,  among  its  stupen- 
dous gorges  and  canons,  along  its  trout 
streams,  and  in  its  mountain  parks  and 
flowery   meadows.      In    the    mountainous 


Buy  the  big  Household  or 
Factory  Size3-in-One  and  get 
8  times  as  much  oil  for  your  money. 

3 -in-One  keeps  almost  everything 
in  home,  office  or  store  perfectly  oiled 
— also  as  clean  and  bright  as  a  new 
silver  dollar. 

Always  use  3-in-One  on  sewing 
machines,typewriters,  razors,  cameras, 
talking  machines,  furniture,  bath 
room  fixtures,  guns,  reels,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  things. 

The  3-in-One  Dictionary, with  every 
bottle,  shows  you  scores  of  ways  this 
good  oil  makes  hard  work  easy. 

FRFF     Generous    sample    bottle  sent  on  request. 
1  iVLiLi    Try  before  you  buy. 

SOLD  AT  ALL  GOOD  STORES 

3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

165  KAM..  Broadway,  New  York 

Housewives — Try  3-in-One  for  Dusting 


Save  Your  Garments 


Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  yearly  by 
people  who  fail  to  protect 
their  Garments  fro]m 
Moths,  Dust  and  Germs. 
Protect  Yourself 
From  Loss 
fey,.  storing  your  Overcoat, 
Suits,  Evening  Clothes.  Cloaks, 
Furs.  etc.  in  "Protection'' 
Garment  Basra.  The  cost  is 
small— the  protection  absolute. 

Satisfaction  or 
Your  Money  Back 
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Canoe  and  Camp  Mattress 


An  exceedingly  comfortable, 
moisture  proof  and  vermin 
proof  bed.  Weight  only  8  lbs.  Rolls  into 
small  bundle.  In  Khaki  or  green  denim, 
pillow,  $1.00; mattress,  $7.50.  In8-oz. 
Khaki  duck,  pillow,  $1.50;  mattress, 
$10.00.       Carrying    charges    prepaid. 

Write  for  booklet  showing  other 
Ilanasilk  Camping  and  Boating 
Equipment. 

Universal  Safety  Mattress  Co. 
Dept.  23 
31  Nassau  St. 
N.  Y.  C. 


«£  Dish  Washer 


and  Kitchen  Table  Combined 

60  Days'  FREE  Trial 

■will  wash  and  dry  all  your  dinner  dishes, 
fine  china  and  fragile  glassware — leave  them  speckless. 
bright  and  shinyclean — without  a  chance  for  any  breakage 
or  chipping — in  5  minutes.  Your  hands  do  not  touch  the 
water.  Occupies  space  and  takes  place  of  kitchen  table. 
Let  me  tell  you  why  I  can  sell  it  at  such  a  low  price — on  ab- 
solute approval, complete  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
LOW  My  Rapid  has  been  tested  and  approved  by 
pnipr  Good  Housekeeping, Ladies '  World,  New  York 
rKILt.  Tribune  and  Today's  Housewife  Institutes. 
Write  today  for  new  book  telling  everything.  Wm.  Campbell  .President 
WM.  CAMPBELL  CO.,         Box  G,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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western  two-thirds  of  the  State  and  an 
adjacent  slice  of  Utah  are  forty-two  of  the 
fifty-four  named  peaks  of  the  United 
States  over  fourteen  thousand  feet  high. 
Among  them,  some  one  has  said,  are  such 
mountains  as  "historic  Pike's  Peak,  Mount 
Massive,  the  highest  of  all;  Sierra  Blanca 
of  the  triple  crowns,  the  venerated  Holy 
Cross,  the  curious  Lizard  Head,  the  weird 
Needles,  '  old '  Uncompahgre,  the  big  chief ; 
and  picturesque  Timpanogos." 

Colorado's  playgrounds  are  both  ac- 
cessible and  conveniently  grouped.  Good 
trout  streams  are  within  a  short  ride  of 
any  town  in  the  State;  small  game  is 
everywhere  and  the  biggest  of  big  game 
within  fourteen  hours  by  rail  and  saddle. 
The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado 
Midland,  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake  (Moffat  Road), 
the  Denver,  Boulder  &  Western,  and  the 
Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  (Cripple  Creek 
Short  Line)  railroads  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  main  line,  the 
only  direct  rail  connection  between  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  and  part  of  a  trans- 
continental route  between  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis  and  San  Francisco,  is  a  wonderful 
scenic  route  traversing  the  Royal  Gorge  of 
the  Arkansas  and  crossing  the  summit  of 
the  range  at  Tennessee  Pass,  10,240 
feet  aloft.  There  is  an  optional  narrow- 
gage  route  between  Salida  and  Grand 
Junction,  using  the  still  loftier  Marshall 
Pass  (altitude,  10,856  feet).  The  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  also  provides  a  thousand- 
mile,  four-day  "  Around-the-Circle "  tour. 
This  includes  such  scenic  features  of  the 
southern  half  of  Colorado  as  Pike's  Peak, 
Manitou  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
the  Royal  Gorge,  the  Black  Canon  of  the 
Gunnison,  Curecanti  Needle,  Ouray  and 
the  stage-line,  the  Canon  of  the  Rio  de 
las  Animas,  Telluride,  and  those  mys- 
terious memorials  of  a  departed  race,  the 
cliff-dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

The  Colorado  Midland's  scenic  course 
from  Denver  should  be  mentioned,  along 
Hell  Gate,  passing  bottomless  Loch  Ivan- 
hoe  and  the  Mount  of  the  Holy  Cross  to 
meet  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Grand 
Junction.  Then  there  is  the  Denver, 
Boulder  &  Western's  "Switzerland  Trail," 
a  one-day  trip  to  Boulder  Canon,  Glacier 
Lake,  and  the  Sugar  Loaf  and  Caribou 
mines.  When  the  "Moffat  Road"  is 
finished,  it  will  be  the  shortest  line  between 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  A  round-trip 
excursion  can  be  made  from  Denver  to 
Corona,  sixty-five  miles  away,  11,660  feet 
high  on  the  crest  of  the  range.  Here  snow- 
balling is  a  favorite  summer  sport.  One 
of  the  most  wonderful  short  railroad-trips 
in  the  world  is  the  Cripple  Creek  Short 
Line  from  Colorado  Springs  over  the  very 
tops  of  the  mountains  to  the  famous 
mining-town  of  Cripple  Creek.  No  less 
unique  is  the  cog-road  to  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak. 

In  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Rockies  is 
the  new  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
including  most  of  the  Estes  Park  region. 
It  is  an  ideal  place  for  recuperation  and 
quiet.  Here  Mr.  Hughes  rested  last  fall, 
after  his  exhausting  campaign  trip  in  the 
West.  The  most  conspicuous  mountain  in 
this  park  is  Long's  Peak,  higher  than 
Pike's  Peak.  Rocky  Mountain  Park  is 
reached  from  Denver  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy's  branch  to  Lyons, 
from  several  stations  on  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  and  by  motor  direct  from  Denver, 
about  seventy  miles  away. 
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Cut   Food    Costs    by 
Eliminating  Spoilage 

HIS  season's  food  prices  should  bring  strongly  to  every  housewife 
the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  wastes.  Your  refrigerator  will  play 
the   most   important   part   in  this   economy   campaign.     Be   sure 

to   learn   the   food-saving   features  of 

BOHN 

SYPHON 
REFRIGERATORS 

Strictly  one-piece,  seamless,  porcelain  enamel 
lining  with  full-rounded  corners;  perfect  cir- 
culation of  dry  air  which  prevents  contami- 
nation of  delicate  foods  placed  in  the  same 
compartment  with  onions;  perfectly  sanitary 
drain  placed  in  front  where  it  can  be  easily 
cleaned;  insulation  which  reduces  ice  bills 
and  enables  the  Bohn  to  maintain  lowest  tem- 
perature; construction  all  through  which  as- 
sures a  maximum  of  service.  Oak  ox  white 
enamel  cases.     Ins\de  or  outside  icing. 

Ask  the  Bohn  dealer  to  show  yon.     Catalog  free. 

ENAMEL  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 


1  Main  Office  and  Factory 
1510  University  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

53  W.  42d  St.      Washington  St. 

^^>  "  Gar'and  Ct- 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

LOS  ANGELES 

803  So.  Hill  St. 


Nearly  1 OOO  Cold  Food  Recipes 

And  An  Interesting  Toy  for  Kiddies 

Tested  recipes  for  delicious  ices,  salads,  beverages, 
candies.  Many  never  before  published.  Conven- 
iently indexed  and  grouped  on  126  pages,  6x9. 
Bound  in  white  cloth.  This  valuable  book  and  our 
new  paper  cut-out,  "  Bohn  Sanitary  Kitchen",  by 
mail,  postpaid,  50c. 


Faces  Made 
Young 

Let  me  tell  you  the  secret  of  a 
youthful  face.  _  Let  me  show  you 
how,  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  you  can  remove  the  effects 
that  time  or  illness  or  any  other 
cause  may  have  placed  upon  your 
countenance.  Every  woman  who 
has  a  single  facial  defect  should 
know  about  my 

Beauty    Exercises 

which    remove    wrinkles  and  "crow's 
feet,"  fill  up  ugly  hollows,  give   round- 
ness to  scrawny  necks,  clear  up  sallow 
skins  and  restore  .the   charm  of   girlhood 
beauty.      No    creams ,    massage,     masks , 
plasters,    straps,     vibrators,        beauty 
treatments  or  other    artificial  means  —  just 
nature's  way  to  give  firmness  to  the  tissues 
and  restore  a  natural,  healthy  circulation. 

Results  Guaranteed 

1  offer  the  exercises  at  my  own  risk.  No  woman  need  be  dis- 
appointed. Write  for  my  Free  Book  which  tells  you  just  what  to 
do  to  make  your  complexion  smooth  and  beautiful.    Write  today. 

Kathryn  Murray,    645  Garland  Bldg.,    Chicago 


k>AVE  Postage 


Saves  two-thirds  time.     Detaches,  mois- 
tens, affixes  and  records  stamps  by  a  single,  quick  I 
operation  of  plunger.      Stops  waste  by  keeping 
stamps  locked  in  one   place,   protected    against 
loss,  spoilage,  misuse  and  theft. 

*7£_    Mill  Tin/NCT      Pays  for  itself  quickly 

Jt1$    nULIIrOwT       in   stamp*   and    time 

Stamp   Affixer  and  Recorder      o'ffice.~Smalins'impfee 

absolutely  reliable.    Used  in  over  25,000 

. .-~~ — -.  offices.      Made   and    guaranteed      J    first 

and   largest    manufacturers   of   standi 

ILV  arhxers.       Sent  on   FREK    TRIAL — nc 

money   in   advance.     Write  at  once — 

f '  >r  trial  machine  or  literature. 

MUU1P0ST  CO.,  Dept.  A.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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I  NERO  AT  THE  CIRCUS. — This  beautiful  painting  by  Siemiradzki  depicts  a  sample  scene  from  the  life  of  the  brutal  Nero.     The  pages  of  Roman  history 

are  filled  with  his  bloody  deeds.    Tyrannical,  profligate,  matricide  and  suicide,  he  presents,  perhaps,  history's  crowning  example  of  the  misuse 

of  great  power.    A  number  of  articles  concerning  him,  from  the  classic  writers  of  Rome,  are  included,  among  hundreds  of  others,  in 

The  Best  of  the  World's  Classics 

Ten  Beautiful  Large  De  Luxe  Volumes.     Edited  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 

A  Collection  of  the  Greatest  Passages  in  the  Literature  of  all  Ages 


Ideas  and  Ideals 

Thousands  of  classic  ideas  and  ideals, 
the  pleasant,  the  useful,  the  wise,  the 
sublime — practically  the  net  result  of 
ages  of  thinking — are  here  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  great  Senator  from  cultured 
New  England,  for  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  the  average  man  of  to-day. 

They  Constitute  the  Most  Unique 
Collection  in  Literature 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (called 
"the  scholar  in  politics")  has  combed  the 
literature  of  the  world  and  he  presents 
here  a  collection  of  reading  matter  which 
is  unique  in  its  variety  and  possibilities 
=gj       to  the  casual  reader. 

Wide  and  Entertaining  Variety 

Not  to  be  familiar  with  some  of  these 
great  passages  is  a  misfortune  indeed. 
Glance  through  the  titles  and  think  of 
how  pleasant  you  can,  make  your  odd 
reading  moments,  with  these,  the  "high 
lights"  of  all  literature.  ;And  realize, 
also,  the  immense  intellectual  benefit 
you  may  derive  from  communication  with 
these,  the  greatest  writers  of  all  time. 

Here  are  a  FEW  suggestions  of  the 
wide  scope  and  tone  of  its  contents  taken 
at  random  from  the  index  to  the  books: 
Cowper,  On  Keeping  One's  Self  Em- 
ployed; Burke,  On  The  Principles  of 
Good  Taste;  David  Hume,  The  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada;  Lord  Chester- 
field, Of  Good  Manners,  Dress,  and  the 
World ;  Matthew  Arnold,  The  Motive  for 
Culture;  Herbert  Spencer,  The  Orna- 
mental and  the  Useful  in  Education; 
Swift,  On  the  Art  of  Lying  in  Politics; 
Swift,  On  Pretense  in  Philosophers; 
Marcus  Aurelius,  On  His  Debt  to  Others; 
Cicero,  Of  Brave  and  Elevated  Spirits; 
Epictetus,  Of  Friendship;  Emerson,  On 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  354-360  Fourth 


His  Visit  to  Carlyle ;  Adam  Smith,  The 
Advantages  of  a  Division  of  Labor;  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  Of  Companions  and  Flat- 
terers. These  are  but  15  of  the  453  se- 
lections which  make  up  the  work. 

Truly  they  represent  the  sum  total  of 
what  is  edifying  and  profitable  in  litera- 
ture. Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  it  better 
shown  that,  as  Lord  Bulwer  has  sai'd,  "It 
is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that 
the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains." 

Casual  Reading — Lasting  Benefit 

Here  you  may  possess  yourself  of  the 
heritage  of  the  ages.  What  the  master 
minds  of  the  past  have  thought  on  scores 
of  ever-human  topics  you  may  make 
your  own,  and  mold  into  your  very  men- 
tality by  the  pleasant  means  of  casual 
reading. 

As  a  History 

of  the  World's  Best  Literature  it  is  im- 
mensely valuable.  A  brief  biography  of 
each  author  is  given  in  addition  to  selec- 
tions from  his  work. 

Beautifully  Bound  and  Printed 

In  this  work,  "The  Best  of  the  World's 
Classics,"  edited  by,  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge,  there  are  ten  beautiful, 
large  volumes, 
illustrated 
with  half-tone 
and  color-tint 
portraits  of 
some  of  litera- 
ture's celebri- 
ties.Thebooks 
are  bound  in 
rich  green 
three-quarters 
l'eather  with 
substantial 


harmonious  light  green — not  sides  of  pa- 
per as  in  so  many  imitation  de  luxe  books. 
Each  page  is  bordered  and  printed  in 
two  colors.  Elegant  gold  back  designs 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  books. 

We  Sell  Direct  by  Mail— No  Agents 

If  this  work  was  sold  through  sub- 
scription book  agents,  we  should  have  to 
ask  at  least  $25.00  for  it.  Shipping  it 
direct  from  our  bindery  to  your  home, 
with  no  intermediary  profit  sharers,  we 
are  enabled  to  sell  at  the  low  price  of 
Si 9.00,  and  give  you  the  privilege  of 
paying  in  small  monthly  instalments. 

No  Money  Now 

You  send  no  money  now.  Simply  sign 
and  mail  to  us  the  Examination  Request 
Form  herewith,  and  we  send  the  books 
on  approval.  If  they  are  satisfactory, 
keep  them  and  remit  $1.00  as  the  first 
payment.  If  you  do  not  want  the  books 
after  examination,  return  them  at  our 
expense.  You  lose  nothing — we  pay  the 
carriage  charges  both  ways.  No  agent 
will  call  upon  you,  everything  is  arranged 
by  mail.  But  Sign  and  Send  the  Coupon  To-day. 

Good  literature  enlarges  the  mind— multiplies, 
adjusts,  rectifies,  and  arranges  the  ideas 


cloth  sides  of 

Ave.,  New  York 


Through  Sub- 
scriptionAgents 
they  would 
cost  you 

$25.00 

Direct  from 
our  Bindery 
TO  YOU  for 

$19.00 
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De  Luxe  Edition — The  Best  of  the  World's  Classics 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

GENTLEMEN — Please  ship  me,  carriage  prepaid,  one  set 
of  the  De  Luxe  Edition  of  "The  Best  of  the  World's  Clas- 
sics," edited  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge — ten  volumes, 
bound  in  three-quarters  leather.  If  satisfied  with  the  same, 
I  will  remit  $1.00  within  five  days  after  receipt  of  the  books, 
and  $1.00  a  month  thereafter  until  I  have  paid  the  full 
Special  Price  of  $i9.oo.  If  not  satisfied  with  them,  I  shall 
return  them  at  your  expense  and  owe  you  nothing. 

D-6-2-17 

Name 

Address 


Date. 


Street  and  No.  or  R.  F.  D. 

Post  Office 

State 
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The  best-known  tourist  and  health 
center  in  Colorado  is  Colorado  Springs. 
It  is  a  city  of  beauty  and  wealth  and  the 
point  of  departure  for  Pike's  Peak  and 
adjacent  country,  including  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Near  by  is  Manitou  with  its 
nine  medical  springs.  Electric  trolley- 
lines  make  accessible  much  of  the  moun- 
tain scenery  near  Denver  and  Colorado 
Springs.  Colorado's  new  motor -roads 
should  not  be  forgotten;  most  wonderful 
of  all  is  the  newly  opened  Pike's  Peak 
Auto  Highway,"  the  world's  highest  high- 
way, from  Colorado  Springs  to  the  summit 
of  the  famous  mountain,  14,109  feet  high. 
Also  notable  is  the  convict-built  Skyline 
Drive  at  Canon  City. 

The  only  railroad  entrance  to  Colorado 
from  the  west  is  by  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  and  a 
branch  of  the  Union  Pacific  from  the 
north  connect  Denver  with  the  main  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Cheyenne.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Roek 
Island,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Santa  F6 
enter  the  State  from  the  east,  making 
connections  from  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board. The  Colorado  &  Southern  and 
affiliated  lines  make  direct  connections 
with  Texas  points,  while  branches  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  Santa  Fe  run 
south  into  New  Mexico. 

TRANSCONTINENTAL  ROUTES 

Prospective  travelers  often  ask  which  is 
the  interesting  and  picturesque  route 
across  the  continent.  It  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  railroad  could  be  so  laid  out 
across  the  North  American  continent  as 
to  keep  all  scenes  of  grandeur,  beauty, 
or  curious  interest  from  the  sight  of 
passengers.  It  must  suffice  to  name  the 
lines  and  to  state  the  chief  claims  of 
each  to  the  attention  of  the  beauty- 
loving  or  novelty-seeking  tourist.  One 
can,  and  should,  procure  a  round-trip 
ticket  enabling  the  holder  going  to  the 
Pacific  coast  or  beyond  on  any  one  line 
to  return  on  any  other  without  extra 
expense.  The  regular  summer  first-class, 
round-trip  rate  from  New  York  (via 
Pennsylvania  or  New  York  Central)  to 
the  Pacific  coast  is  $113.20  (beginning 
June  25);  from  Chicago,  $73  (beginning 
June  15).  If  the  western  termini  of  the 
two  routes  chosen  are  not  identical,  the 
round-trip  rate  will  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  between  them. 
Various  "circle  trips"  can  be  arranged 
at  special  reduced  rates.  Many  railroads 
allow  passengers  to  ride  on  parallel  lake 
or  river  steamboat  lines  for  portions  of  the 
trip  either  with  or  without  extra  charge. 
It  is  well  to  consult  ticke*  agents  about 
such  possibilities. 

The  newest,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the 
distance,  most  northerly  transcontinental 
route  is  the  Canadian  Northern,  running 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  by  way  of 
Ottawa,  Winnipeg,  and  Edmonton,  and 
thence  southwesterly  through  the  Rockies 
to  Vancouver.  The  comparatively  new 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has  the  most  northerly 
Pacific  terminus  of  any  transcontinental 
line.  The  Canadian  Government  railroads 
across  northern  Ontario  and  western 
Quebec  connect  Government  lines  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Grand  Trunk's 
eastern  lines  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific running  from  Winnipeg  through  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 


Columbia  to  Prince  Rupert,  a  seaport  on 
the  Pacific.  This  fine  traverses  the  Canadian 
Rockies  tin  the  Jasper  Park  and  Mount 
Robson  Park  sections.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  has  a  direct  rail  line  from  Montreal 
and  the  Atlantic  to  Vancouver  on  Puget 
Sound  with  branches  running  to  Kingston, 
Quebec,  Toronto,  Detroit,  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  Direct  connections  from  Chicago 
and  points  tributary  are  made  over  the 
affiliated  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  These  great  Canadian  trunk 
lines  give  access  not  only  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but,  either  directly  or  through 
their  branches  and  connections,  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay  valleys,  the 
Georgian  Bay  hinterland,  the  Rideau  and 
Muskoka  lakes,  Algonquin  and  Quetico 
National  parks,  the  Temagami  region,  the 
Nipigon  Forest  reserves,  and  all  the  great 
sportsman's  territory  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
forests  in  northern  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
and  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson 
Bay. 

The  northernmost  line  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Great  Northern,  running  from 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  Spokane  and 
Seattle  by  way  of  Glacier  National  Park. 
Through  trains  to  the  west  run  from 
Chicago  over  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy.  From  Chicago  to  the  Twin 
Cities  the  Burlington  trains  run  for  more 
than  half  of  the  way  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 

The  Northern  Pacific  practically  parallels 
the  Great  Northern  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Puget  Sound.  It  is  the  direct 
route  to  the  original  entrance  of  Yellow- 
stone Park.  Its  finest  train,  the  North 
Coast  Limited,  runs  from  Chicago  over 
the  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  Other  fast 
trains  from  Chicago  are  operated  over 
the  Burlington.  Both  the  Great  Northern 
and  Northern  Pacific  run  branches  to  Win- 
nipeg and  both  connect  with  Portland  from 
Spokane  by  the  Spokane,  Portland,  and 
Seattle  road,  which  follows  for  many  miles 
the  north  bank  of  the  mighty  Columbia. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &.  St.  Paul, 
the  only  road  whose  tracks  run  through 
from  Chicago  to  Puget  Sound,  parallels 
both  the  roads  just  mentioned,  from  Minne- 
apolis west.  It  is  the  direct  route  to  Mount 
Rainier,  and  through  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
country  in  Idaho  passengers  may  break 
their  long  railroad  journey  by  making  an 
eighty  -  mile  steamboat  and  electric-train 
detour.  For  440  continuous  miles  through 
the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  operates  its  trains  by 
electric  power,  delivered  from  waterfalls 
along  the  route.  The  twelve  million 
dollars  spent  on  electrification  will  soon 
be  saved  in  operating  costs.  An  ingenious 
system  is  in  use  whereby  energy  acquired 
on  down  grades  can  be  used  to  help  turn 
the  dynamos.  All  three  of  these  northern 
roads  run  through  remarkably  rugged  and 
picturesque  mountain  country  in  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  Washington. 

The  Union  Pacific,  whose  direct  "Over- 
land Route"  follows  the  trail  of  the  forty- 
niners,  is  the  oldest  of  the  "Pacific"  roads. 
It  operates  through  trains,  including  the 
Overland  Limited,  from  Chicago  to  Council 
Bluffs,  over  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
over  its  own  main  line  from  Omaha  to 
Ogden,  and  thence  over  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco.  Other  trains 
leave  Chicago  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  Trains  to  the  Northwest  leave 
the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  a  subsidiary,  at  Gran- 
ger, crossing  Idaho  and  Oregon  and  follow- 


Johns/r 
Manville 


COVERS 

THI  CONTINENT 

ANSWERS  the  question:  "What 
Kind  of  Brake  Lining?"  by 
showing  you  a  page  of  its  history — 
a  25 -year  reputation  earned  by 
making  brake  lining  for  the  hardest 
kind  of  duty — on  big  industrial  ma- 
chinery. 

This  reputation  is  maintained  in 
the  automobile  field,  because  here 
too  we  use  special  grade  asbestos 
fibre  selected  from  the  thousands 
of  tons  we  mine.  Non-Burn  is 
made  of  fibre  of  a  quality  rarely  seen 
in  the  open  market,  and  never  sold 
by  us  except  as  Brake  Lining.  This 
is  important  because  strong  fibre  is 
what  you  must  depend  on  for  safety 
and  service. 


NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS 


Let  Johns  -  Manville  Non  -  Burn 
prove  itself  on  your  own  car  brakes. 

To  the  Trade. — We  stand  solely 
as  manufacturers  in  the  marketing 
of  this  brake  lining,  selling  strictly 
through  jobber  -  dealer  channels. 
Discounts  provide  adequate  margins 
to  both,  and  are  uniform  regardless 
of  quantity  purchased. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  -  MANVILLE   CO. 

New  York  City 

10  Factories 

Branches  in^SS  Large  Cities 


When  you  think  of 

Asbestos  you  think 

of  Johns -Manville 
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^hese  men  are  leaving 
IfGur  Office 

How  will  you  fill  their  places? 

Largely  with  girls — inexperienced,  untrained,  and  with  little 

aptitude  for  figures.     But  girls  are  adept  in  handling  machines, 

and  by  supplying  them  with  mechanical  aids,  you  can  have  your 

work  done  quickly  and  accurately,  saving  time,  labor  and  mistakes. 

The  Ray  Adding  Machine 

Will  Solve  Your  Problem 

jfck  The  Ray  both  adds  and  directly  subtracts.    It  is  small  and  portable;  spsedy  and  absolutely  accu- 

'•*•       rate.   Anyone  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  five  minutes.  At  small  cost  you  can  equip  each  desk  with 
a  handy  little  Ray,  and  quickly  convert  your  inexperienced  help  into  efficient  workers. 
The  Ray  is  being  used  by  the  United   States  Government,  Barrett    Mfjj.  Co.,  Hershey 
Chocolate  Co.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.,  Western  Electric  Co.,  and  others. 
The  price  of  the  Ray  is  only  $15.     Order  today,  and  at  the  end  of  30  days,  if  you 
are  not  satisfied,  return  the  Ray  and  we  will  refund  your  money.     Use  the  at- 
tached coupon  for  further  information. 

Agents  Wanted.     Experience  Unnecessary. 


Liw 


Ray  Subtracto-Adder  Co., 

1234  Power  Bldg..  Richmond,  Va. 

Please  send  me  details  and  further  infor- 
mationregarding  the  Ray  Subtracto-Adder. 

Name 

Address 


Wherever  Your  Motor 

Can  Take  You — 

Wells  Fargo  Checks  are  good.  Use  theni  to  buy  gasoline 
and  tires,  and  to  pay  your  hotel  bills.  You  can't  expect 
your  personal  check  to  be  cashed  where  you  are  un- 
known. It  is  not  safe  to 
^ryfc  carry  a  large  amount  of 

^H^  cash — but  Wells  Fargo 

■HI  ~JPr-  Checks  are  as  available 

as  cash,  and  safe  besides. 


Wells  Fargo  express 
service  is  personal  and 
safe  —  are   you 
advantage  of  it? 


taking 


Wells  Fargo 

Travelers     Checks 


Millions  of  dollars  of  Wells  Fargo 
Checks  are  issued  annually  by 
banks,  railroad  and  steamship 
ticket  offices. 


)  I.N  THOUSAND  WELLS  FARGO  AGENTS  ARE  AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

l 1 — ■  '  -  — ■ 1,  .irifoh 


"  '     :   :    I     : 


ing  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  to 
Portland,  and  thence  north  to  Seattle. 
From  Poeatello  on  this  route  direct  service 
is  afforded  to  Yellowstone,  one  of  the  chief 
entrances  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Through  Union  Pacific  trains  from  Chicago 
to  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California 
operate  from  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake  City 
south  over  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. 
The  northern  rim  of  the  Grand  Canon 
may  be  reached  by  a  long  drive  from 
stations  on  this  road. 

The  most  picturesque  central  route 
across  the  western  United  States  is  the 
Missouri  Pacific-Denver  &  Rio  Grande- 
Western  Pacific  combination.  Through 
service  westward  is  operated  over  the 
Missouri  Pacific  from  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  trains  running  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  Missouri  River;  from 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  over  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  trains  crossing  the 
Rockies  through  deep  canons,  along  rush- 
ing torrents  and  within  sight  of  magnificent 
mountain  ranges,  and  from  Salt  Lake 
City  over  the  Western  Pacific,  trains  cross- 
ing beds  of  pure  salt  for  thirty  miles  near 
Great  Salt  Lake,  in  Utah,  and  descending 
the  Feather  River  Canon,  farther  west. 
Denver.  &  Rio  Grande  and  Western  Pacific 
connections  from  Chicago  may  be  made 
most  conveniently  over  the  Rock  Island 
to  Colorado  Springs  to  Denver  or  over 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  to 
Denver.  » 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is 
the  only  railroad  whose  tracks  run  the 
entire  distance  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Those  who  wish  to 
visit  the  Grand  Canon  should  take  this 
road.  Through  cars  run  to  the  very  rim 
of  the  Canon.  Other  attractions  on  this 
line  are  the  Painted  Desert  and  the  Petrified 
Forest  of  Arizona,  and  the  high  mountain- 
walled  deserts  of  Arizona  through  which 
this  line  runs  possess  a  marvelous  fascina- 
tion. The  Santa  Fe  is  also  a  convenient 
route  to  Southern  California  resorts  and 
the  Yosemite. 

The  only  other  through  line  to  the  West 
is  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific  from  New 
Orleans,  through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Ogden,  and  Portland.  There 
are  two  Southern  Pacific  routes  between 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  one  along 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  other  through  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  making  a  connection 
for  the  Yosemite.  Passengers  taking  this 
route  may  have  the  option  of  a  day's  motor- 
trip  over  the  Apache  Trail  between  Globe 
and  Phoenix,  in  Arizona.  This  region — in- 
deed, the  whole  desert  country  of  the  far 
Southwest,  with  the  bright  green,  irrigated 
patches  and  the  strangely  shaped  buttes — 
is  as  fascinating  as  that  along  the  line 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  Through  cars  are  run 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  New  Orleans, 
connecting  with  the  Sunset  Limited  and 
other  west-bound  trains.  The  Southern 
Pacific  also  maintains  a  twice-weekly 
steamship  service  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  making  the  trip  in  five 
days. 

Besides  these  transcontinental  lines  there 
are  several  roads  running  out  of  Chicago 
operating  through  trains  or  through  cars 
to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Chicago  & 
Northwestern's  service  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  connects  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
with  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana, 
and  makes  connections  with  the  Denver  & 
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Rio  Grande,  Union  Pacific,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  Great  Northern.  It  adver- 
tises a  circle-trip  on  its  lines  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  taking  in  the  Yellowstone, 
Glacier,  and  Rocky  Mountain  parks,  and 
Colorado  Springs.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  runs  a  through  train  over 
its  own  lines  from  Minneapolis,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Memphis,  to  its  south- 
western terminus  at  Santa  Rosa,  N.  M., 
over  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  to  El 
Paso,  and  thence  to  California  over  the 
Southern  Pacific.  The  Rock  Island's 
trains  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
to  Colorado  points  have  already  been 
noted. 

Eastern  connections  for  all  these  lines  are 
made  for  the  most  part  at  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis.  Lines  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Chicago  connect  with  St.  Louis  over  then- 
own  branches  or  other  roads.  The  New 
York  Central  and  Pennsylvania  railroads 
make  the  fastest  time  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  New  York  and  St.  Louis. 
Their  rates  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of 
the  competing  lines.  The  Pennsylvania 
runs  straight  through  the  mountains  of 
central  and  western  Pennsylvania.  The 
New  York  Central  follows  the  storied  and 
picturesque  Hudson  to  Albany,  railroad- 
and  steamer-tickets  being  interchangeable 
for  this  part  of  the  trip.  From  Buffalo 
to  Toledo  the  Central's  tracks  follow  the 
southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio's  eastern  terminus  is  Phila- 
delphia; its  through  trains,  however,  run 
into  New  York  over  the  Reading  and  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The 
portion  of  its  route  between  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Harpers  Ferry,  and  Pitts- 
burg is  full  of  picturesque  scenery  and 
historical  associations.  The  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  is,  incidentally,  the  oldest  railroad 
in  the  country.  The  Erie,  the  only  other 
line  running  to  Chicago,  does  not  specialize 
very  largely  in  through-passenger  traffic, 
but  its  route  along  the  Delaware  Valley 
and  through  New  York's  "southern  tier" 
is  most  attractive.  The  Lackawanna,  the 
shortest  route  between  New  York  and 
Buffalo  and  one  of  the  most  elaborately 
developed  of  all  railroads,  connects  at 
Buffalo  with  the  Michigan  Central  and  the 
Nickel  Plate  for  Chicago.  The  Lehigh 
Valley,  which  traverses  a  beautiful  moun- 
tainous section  of  northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, connects  at  Buffalo  with  the 
Michigan  Central  and  the  Grand  Trunk 
for  Chicago  and  Canadian  points.  Pas- 
sengers going  west  on  the  New  York 
Central,  Lehigh  Valley,  and  Lackawanna 
should  stop  over  at  Buffalo  to  see  Niagara 
Falls,  which  is  none  the  less  wonderful 
and  majestic  because  it  has  been  visited  by 
innumerable  brides.  New  England  travel 
west  connects  with  the  New  York  Central 
at  Albany  and  Poughkeepsie  and  with 
other  roads  at  New  York.  Southerners 
going  north  and  west  may  come  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  Southern,  Seaboard,  or 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  change  to  ttte 
Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
Other  Southern  roads  connect  with  east 
and  west  lines  at  such  points  as  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis.  Roads  running 
east  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi  connect  with  trains 
for  points  beyond  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Memphis,  Shreveport,  and  New  Orleans. 
The  Illinois  Central,  running  north  from 
New  Orleans  to  Chicago,  fed  by  branches 
and  independent  roads  in  the  Gulf  States, 
is  a  favorite  route  for  Southern  passenger 
traffic  to  the  Middle  West  and  beyond. 


Consider  This  Certain  and  Positive  Proof 
of  Saxon  "Six"  Supremacy 


First  of  all  turn  your  attention  to 
the  Saxon  "Six"  motor. 

Compare  it  with  the  car  of  less 
than  six  cylinders  that  stands  high- 
est in  your  estimation. 

Though  that  "less-than-six"  may 
be  developed  to  the  full  limit  of 
its  possibilities  you  still  will  find 
lapses  between  its  power  im- 
pulses. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Saxon 
motor,  with  its  six  cylinders,  de- 
velops a  continuous  flow  of  power. 
Vibration  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Uniform  torque,  the 
ambition  of  all  motor  designers, 
is  attained. 

At  a  speed  of  20  miles  per  hour, 
the  Saxon  "Six"  motor  developed 
98%  more  impulses  per  minute 
than  did  the  "less-than-six." 


This  98%  greater  percentage  of 
impulses  is  vitally  significant. 

And  its  significance  is  concretely 
expressed  in  the  fact  that  when 
this  "less-than-six"  and  Saxon 
"Six"  were  tested  for  acceleration, 
Saxon  "Six"  revealed  22%  faster 
pick-up. 

Nor  is  it  in  acceleration  alone  that 
this  smoother  power-flow  gives 
the  advantage  to  Saxon  "Six." 

In  every  phase  of  performance 
Saxon  "Six"  must  be  considered 
supreme  among  cars  costing  less 
than  $1200. 

There  are  three  body  types  built 
on  this  Saxon  "Six"  chassis.  The 
big  Saxon  "Six"  Touring  car  car- 
ries five  people,  the  Saxon  "Six" 
Sedan  seats  five,  and  the  Saxon 
"Six"  Chummy  Roadster  is  de- 
signed for  four  passengers. 


(973) 


SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION,     DETROIT 


You  Control  Water  at  the  Faucet 

Why  Not  Control  Steam  at  Radiator  Valve? 

You  can  if  you  use  the  ADSCO  Radiator  Valve,  the  ADSCo"X 
Regulator  and  a  system  of  piping  that  is  known  as 

ADSCO    HEATING 

Atmospheric  System,  Steam  or  Vapor.   For  residence,  school, 
as?  office,  and  public  buildings 


Saves 
15%  to 
20% 
Instal- 
lation 
Cost 


Adsco 

Graduated 
Radiator 

Valv 


Saves 

20% 

to 

30% 

Fuel 

Cost 


Valves  open  50% 

give  50%  capacity 
— uot90%orl0% 


The  ADSCO  Radiator  Valve  can  be  opened  }i,  Yi,  yi,  14,  or  any  degree  from 

closed  to  full  open  position  to  meet  weather  conditions  or  comfort  of  owner. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  133-D  and    give  names  of  your 

architect  and  steam  fitter 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  possibility  of  buying  heat  from  a  central  station, 
just  as  you  do  gas  or  electricity,  ask  for  Bulletin  "Central  Station  Heating." 

AMERICAN    DISTRICT   STEAM   COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES  AND  WORKS,  NO.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y.     Branches:  New  York    Chi,  ago    Seville 
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SK   LIKE.. 

PIKlfS  PEAK 


This  is  the  way  to 


TO  OUR  three  celebrated  National  Parks — 
Glacier,  Yellowstone,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
(Estes),  and,  in  addition,  to  Denver  and  the 
beautiful  Colorado  Springs  Country   (with  Gar- 
den of    the   Gods   and    Pike's    Peak   near-by) — 

All  on  one  circle  trip — over  one 
railroad — on  through  trains  t 

That  is  what  the  Burlington  Route  offers  you. 

Look  at  the  map  !  Observe  how  its  direct,  straight 
lines  reach  out  over  all  of  this  vast  Western 
expanse — note  that  every  spot  of  interest,  the 
whole  of  Nature's  wonders  in  this  National  Park 
district,  lies  directly  on   the  Burlington    Route. 

A  more  pleasant,  comfortable,  and  convenient 
trip,  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  transportation, 
cannot  be  imagined.  All  of  those  troublesome 
details  usually  attendant  upon  most  long    trips 


are  not  found  on  the  way  to  the  three  great 
parks.  The  Burlington  carries  you  straight 
through  to  every  point— on  a  single  ticket,  with 
no  bothersome  changes  from  one  station  to 
another,  no  trouble  about  "connections." 

The  Burlington  is  a  prosperous  railroad,  a  highly 
successful  railroad,  and  its  service  is  the  kind 
you  would  expect  to  receive  „from  such  an  insti- 
tution. Its  roadbed,  its  sleeping,  dining,  and 
lounging  cars — every  detail  of  its  equipment  in 
fact — is  not  surpassed  by  any  railroad  in  the  world. 

See  Cody  Road  at  no  extra 
railroad  cost 

Last  year,  Hy  special  action,  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment perfected  and  opened  the  now  famous  Cody 
Road  to  the  public — opened  it  because  the  Super- 
intendent  of   National   Parks  reported   it   to   be 
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the  three  great  parks 


"the  most  beautiful  part  of  Yellowstone  Park," 
a  report  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  more 
than  3500  tourists  who  saw  it  for  the  first  time 
in  1916.  The  trip  over  the  Cody  Road  is  com- 
fortably made  in  regularly-scheduled  automo- 
biles over  ninety  miles  of  perfect  Government- 
built  highway.  It  costs  no  more  to  go  to  or 
return  from  Yellowstone  Park  by  way  of  Cody 
— do  not  miss  it. 

Tour  the  three  great  National 

Parks 

Glacier,  Yellowstone  (exit  by  way  of  the  Cody 
Road),  and  Rocky  Mountain  (Estes)  Parks  and, 
in  addition,  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs  (with 
Pikes  Peak,  Manitou,  and  the  Garden  of  the 
Gods  near-by)  can  all  be  visited  on  one  trip,  on 
one  railroad— the  Burlington — and  on  one  round- 
trip  ticket. 


Let  us  help  you  plan  your  trip 

See  the  railroad  ticket  agent  in  your  city  or 
write  to  the  nearest  Burlington  representative 
listed  below.  These  men  have  themselves  made 
the  trip,  they  have  planned  hundreds  of  such 
trips  for  others,  and  you  will  find  their  advice 
invaluable  in  planning  yours.  If  you  cannot  see 
them  in  person  they  will  send  you  illustrated 
descriptive  literature  containing  maps  and  com- 
plete information  without  charge— gladly  make 
all  arrangements  for  a  perfect  "See  America 
Best"  vacation  tour. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  1122-23  Brown-Marx  Bldg., 

t>^o^^»t   »..„„  H.  R.  Todd,  General  Southern  Agent 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  264  Washington  St.,  Alex  Slocks,  New  England  Pass.  Agt. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  200  Ellicott  Square  Bldg.,  M.  K.  Mix,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt. 
CHICAGO.  ILL.,  141  So.  Clark  St.,  A.  J.  Puhl,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Debt. 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  307  Union  Trust  Bldg.,  E.  L.  Langstadt,  City  Pass.  Agt. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  814  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  A.  Bums,  Traveling  Pass.  Agt. 
DALLAS,  TEXAS,  711  Sumpter  Bldg.,  Mark  Ford,  General  Agent 

DENVER,  COL.,  701  17th  St.,  5.  R.  Drury,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  701  Walnut  St.,  H.  S.  Jones,  Southwestern  Pass.  Agt. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  St.  Charles  Hotel, 

„,„„,,„„„  „  ..  G.  B.  Magruder,  City  Passenger  Agent 

NEW  YORK,  N.\  .,  1184  Broadway,  XV.  J.  Merger,  General  Agent,  Pass.  Dept. 
OMAHA,  NEB.,  Farnam  and  Sixteenth  Sts.,  J.  B.  Reynolds,  City  Pass.  Agt. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  836  Chestnut  St., 

Wm.  Austin,  Gen.  Agent,  Passenger  Dept. 
PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  506  Smithfield  St..  W.  B.  Byrne.  Traveling  Pass.  Agt. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 305  North  Broadway,  J.  G.  Delaplaine,  City  Passenger  Agent 

P.  S.  Eustis,    Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.B.  &Q.R.R.,  Burlington  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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THE  GE.EAT  LAKES 

Steamship  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes 
have  once  before  been  mentioned  as  form- 
ing parts  of  transcontinental  routes.  They 
also  offer  attractive  day  or  night  journeys 
between  such  important  lakeside  cities  as 
Duluth,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Toronto,  and  Rochester. 
Besides  this,  they  carry  passengers  to 
hundreds  of  delightful  lake-shore  resorts. 
Altho  it  can  not  be  too  often  insisted 
upon  that  our  German  enemies  are  in 
no  position  to  harass  our  Atlantic  sea- 
coast  towns,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  vacation-seekers  will  prefer  resorts 
on  our  inland  seas.  The  Canadian  Pacific's 
lake  steamships  run  from  ports  in  Georgian 
Bay  through  myriads  of  islands  in  that 
body  of  water  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
Lake  Huron  through  St.  Mary's  River 
and  Lake  Superior  to  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William,  there  connecting  with  the 
main  railroad-line  west.  As  evidence  of 
the  sturdiness  of  these  ships,  it  may  be 
noted  that  four  of  the  fleet  were  built  in 
the  shipyards  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland. 
The  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corporation 
provides  service  on  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Michigan,  and  Erie,  connecting  Duluth 
and  points  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Superior  with  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mackinac, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Port  Huron,  Detroit, 
Cleveland,  and  Buffalo.  All  steamers 
going  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron 
pass  through  the  Soo  Locks  of  a  ship- 
canal  which  parallels  the  rapids  of  the 
St.  Mary's  River.  There  are  two  canals 
here,  one  on  the  American  and  one  on  the 


Canadian  side.  People  who  have  never 
traveled  on  the  Great  Lakes  can  hardly 
imagine  the  enormous  traffic  they  carry, 
principally  freight.  Even  before  the  war 
more  than  twice  as  much  tonnage  passed 
through  the  American  Soo  Canal  during 
the  open  season  (generally  March  to  Novem- 
ber) than  did  through  the  Suez  Canal  in 
an  entire  year.  The  Goodrich  Steamship 
lines  connect  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 
with  other  points  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
continue  to  Mackinac  Island — a  pictur- 
esque isle  in  the  strait  connecting  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron — and  on  to  Sault  Ste. 
Marie.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
lines  formerly  connecting  Duluth  with 
Chicago  and  Buffalo,  the  Northern  Steam- 
ship Company,  has  discontinued  its  service. 
Among  the  other  Great  Lake  lines  are  the 
Chicago,  Duluth,  and  Georgian  Bay  Transit 
Company,  which  offers  a  series  of  weekly 
cruises  from  Chicago,  occupying  from  a 
week  to  twelve  days  at  low,  all-inclusive 
rates;  the  Northern  Navigation  Company, 
connecting  Sault  Ste.  Marie  with  the 
Lake  Superior  and  Georgian  Bay  ports, 
and  ,the  'Cleveland  and  Buffalo  and  the 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  lines  with  their 
palatial  steamers  on  Lake  Erie.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  lines  serving  large 
and  small  Great  Lake  ports  during  the 
summer  season. 

ONTARIO  AND  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

While  the  Welland  Canal  connects  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  it  is  not  regularly 
used  by  passenger-ships.  Lake  Ontario 
and  St.  Lawrence  River  ports  are  served 


by  the  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  which 
also  operate  a  through  service  from 
Toronto  and  Rochester  through  the 
Thousand  Islands  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Prescott,  where  passengers  are  transferred 
to  smaller  steamers  to  shoot  the  rapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  to  Montreal, 
where  another  transfer  is  made  for  Quebec, 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  dark  and 
mysterious  Saguenay.  Railroad  connec- 
tions can  be  made  from  New  York  to 
points  on  this  line,  and  a  special  con- 
necting service  by  rail  has  just  been 
arranged  between  Boston  and  New  En- 
gland points  connecting  with  the  river 
steamers  for  the  St.  Lawrence  trip  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

LANDS  OF  LAKES  AND  RIVERS 

Besides  the  Great  Lakes  themselves, 
there  are  thousands  of  resorts  and  much 
beautiful  country  for  fishing,  hunting, 
camping,  and  canoeing  in  more  or  less 
adjacent  sections  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
New  York  State,  and  Ontario.  Some  of 
the  bays  and  inlets  are  reached  by  steamers 
from  lake  ports,  but  most  of  these  places 
can  be  best  approached  by  rail.  There 
are  the  Muskoka  Lakes,  in  Ontario,  reached 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Canadian  North- 
ern, and  Grand  Trunk;  Lake  Nipissing, 
the  chain  of  lakes  north  of  Lake  Ontario, 
reached  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian 
Pacific;  the  popular  Thousand  Islands  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lakes  and  rivers 
farther  north  reached  by  several  Canadian 
railroads. 

A  similar  lake  region,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
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is  found  in  northern  Wisconsin  and   the 
upper     peninsula    of     Michigan    and    in 
eastern    Minnesota.      Here    is    a    perfect 
paradise  for  camping  and  canoeing,  very 
easily    reached    from    Chicago    over    the 
Chicago   &   Northwestern,   Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and    Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul    &    Sault    Ste.    Marie.     The   North- 
western's  branch  lines  are  especially  con- 
venient for  reaching  the  territory  between 
Green  Bay  and  Lake  Superior.     Interesting 
lakeside   and  inland  camping  country  can 
be  reached  from  Duluth  by  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  and  from  Minne- 
apolis   by    the   Minneapolis,    St.    Paul   & 
Sault    Ste.    Marie,    and    from    Sault    Ste. 
Marie    by    both    roads.     Maps    of    this 
North  Woods"  country  can  be  obtained 
from  any  agent  of  the  Northwestern  road. 
The  southern  part  of  this  lake  country  can 
also     be    reached     conveniently     by     the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  also 
by  motor  from  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
The  northwestern  part  of  the  lower  pe- 
ninsula of  Michigan  has  a  delightful  lake 
country    reached    by    such    lines    as    the 
Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan   Central,   and   Pere  Marquette. 
Much  of  this  country  can  also  be  reached 
by  motor  from   Chicago,    Grand  Rapids, 
and  Detroit,  and  ports  on  Lake  Michigan 
Such    health   resorts   as    Mount    Clemens 
and    Battle    Creek    are    almost    too    well 
known  to  need  mention. 

ON  THE  FATHER  OF  WATERS 

Perhaps  less  varied  than  the  St.  Lawrence 
trip,  but  possessing  an  interest  all  its  own, 
is  the  sail  up  the  Mississippi  on  the  Streck- 
fus  Line  steamboats  from  St.  Louis  to 
St.  Paul.  This  takes  in  such  well-known 
river  towns  as  Alton,  Hannibal — Mark 
Twain's  old  home — Quincy,  Keokuk,  where 
the  boats  pass  in  a  canal  around  a  great 
power  dam,  the  only  dam  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Burlington,  Rock  Island,  Du- 
buque, and  Minneapolis.  Combination  rail 
and  boat  round  trips  may  be  arranged, 
beginning  at  any  point  on  the  river  at 
Chicago,  while  automobiles  may  be  carried 
on  board  steamers.  The  southward  trip 
may  be  continued  down  the  Mississippi  on 
Lee  Line  of  steamers  from  St.  Louis. 

THE  OZARKS 

People  of  the  Middle  West  and  South, 
and  even  Easterners,  might  well  be  better 
acquainted  with  the  Ozark  section  of 
southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas. 
The  Ozark  Mountains  are  the  highest  ele- 
vation between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Alleghanies.  They  are  beautifully  wooded 
and  are  traversed  by  pleasant  rivers  like 
the  White,  the  James,  the  Black,  the 
Gasconade,  Osage,  and  Merrimac.  This 
vacation  land  is  reached  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific-Iron  Mountain  system  and  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  making  connec- 
tions from  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Topeka, 
Memphis,  New  Orleans,  and  Dallas. 

SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINS 

From  the  resorts  centering  about  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  we  return  to  those  easily  ac- 
cessible from  New  York  and  other  eastern 
cities.  Southern  seashore  resorts  do  not 
attract  northern  travel  in  summer,  but 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  are  full  of  cool  and  delightful  spots 
which  are  fully  appreciated  by  the  resi- 
dents of    Richmond,   Washington,  Balti- 
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Where  Motoring  Is  a  Real  Joy 


Amidst  scenery  of  incomparable  gran- 
deur, stretch  miles  of  smooth,  hard  roads,— 
cut  out  of  the  living  rock,— knowing  nothing 
of  mud,  and  mire  and  ruts  — the  finest 
motoring  highways  in  the  world. 

Visit  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
(Estes).  Your  railroad  ticket  there  includes 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Parks  Transportation 
Company's  famous  seventy-mile-each-way 
auto  trip  from  Denver.  To  reach  Denver 
take  the 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— Daily  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo— 

A  superb  train  via  Rock  Island  Lines— 
no  extra  fare.  Only  direct  route  from  the 
east  to  both  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Leave  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  any  morn- 
ing and  enjoy  dinner  among  the  Colorado 
Rockies  next  day.  See  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  (Estes)  and  Pike's  Peak  Region. 

Other  convenient  modern  all-steel  trains 
from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis. 

Reasonable  expense,  low  round-trip  fare  and  hotels 
to  fit  every  purse.  Let  us  tell  you  just  where  to  go, 
what  to  see  and  how  little  it  costs.    Write  today. 

Rock  Island  Lines 

Rock  Island   Travel   Bureaus  in  all  important  cities 

L.  M.  ALLEN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
730  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 

Safety  and  Service  First 
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A  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language 

by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  is  a  plain,  practical  man- 
ual for  busy  people.  Eliminates  all  mystery  and  makes 
the  principles  of  English  construction  absolutely  clear. 
i2mo,  cloth.    $i.so  net;  postage  12c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  854-360  Fonrth  Avenue,  New  York 


Every  Breeze  an  Ocean  Breeze 

Cape  Cod 

Where  you'll  enjoy  a  Quiet 
Restful,  Healthful  Vacation 

A  Summer  Playground 
without  a  peer 

Bathing  in  ocean,  or  inland  lakes. 
Fishing  that's  worthy  of  a  king. 
Motoring  over  superb  roadways. 
Golf  that  delights  enthusiasts. 

"Quaint  Cape  Cod"  or  "Buzzards  Bay" 

illustrated    booklets,    write    Vacation    Bureau, 
Room  470,  1  7 1  Broadway,  New  York. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


$UCCESSFUL  A  Practlcal  common-sense  treatise 
_,¥¥_T_byE.  Leichter,  founded  upon 
t  Li  L  1  N  G  Vears  °f  experience.  Every  phase 
of  salesmanship  analyzed  and  ex- 
plained and  helpful  advice  given  to  meet  all  conditions. 
Chapters  on  the  Approach,  the  Presentation,  the  Clos- 
ing, Requisite  Qualities,  Negations,  the  Larger  Sale,  etc. 
Both  the  novice  and  the  veteran  salesman  will  find  this  a 
book  of  light  and  leading.  i2mo,  cloth,  78  pp.  50c  net; 
by  mail  54c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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LANVAS  HOUSES 

A  FRESH  AIR  RETREAT  on  yonr  LAWN  and  a  LUXURY  In  tho  camp: 
designed  especially  for  sleeping  and  living  in  the  orr.N  aib.  As 
open  to  the  air  as  an  umbrella  but  instantly  closed  — ""» 
weather  tight  or  Just  partly.  Lets  the  air  in  but 
keeps  the  insects  out.  Easily  erected  or  quickly 
collapsed  and  rolled  into  bundles  without  tha 
removal  of  a  bolt  or  the  use  of  a  tool. 
Why  swelter  under  HOT  roofs  when  tho 
Close-to-Nature  houses  are  as  cool  as 
the  atmosphere.  Eightrsl2es  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements.   Send  for  Illustrated  catalog 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
330  FRONT  ST.  W COLFAX.  IOWA 
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Travel 
The  Water  Way 

Railroad  tickets  are  honored 
for  transportation  on  all  D&C 
line  steamers  without  extra 
charge. 

Daily  service  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo;  also  between  Detroit 
and  Cleveland,  and  between  Toledo 
and  Put-in-Bay.  Four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac 
Island  and  Lake  Huron  way  ports. 

Send  zc stamp  for  illustrated  pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  Map.  Address  I..  (.. 
Lewis,  II  Third  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Detroit   &   Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Philip  H.  McMillan,  Pres. 
A.  A.  Schantz,  Vice- Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
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Test  this 
Yourself 
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PUNCTURE  CURE 

Seals  punctures  instantly — Stops  slow  leaks. 
Reduces  blowouts  to  a  minimum.    Preserves 

tabes.  Increases  mileage.  Keep  tires  at  normalinflation.  Not 
a  filler.    5   years   success.    Booklet  fives  details  and  proof. 
Write  today.     These  are  absolute  facts.     We  guarantee  them. 

Live  managers  wanted  for  local  branches 
Can  *nake  $40  to  $150  a  week 

Alcemo  Mfg.  Co.,  79  Bridge  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


CHINA 

CEMENT 

STANDS   HOT  AND  COLD  WATER    IO< 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 

Inventions  Wanted.    $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our  four  books. 

sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Tf*  ADF 


fAARK_ 


Does  not  retard  natural  perspiration  but 

KILLS  THE   ODOR 

Dusted  into  the  shoes,  prevents  the  lining 

from  wearing  out  rapidly,  and  absorbs  the 

humiliating  odor  of 

SWEATY  FEET 

H  lb.  Sifter-top  Can  50c  at  Shoe,  Drug  and 
Department  Stores. 

Trial  Size,  25c  by  mail 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

LYNN  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 

594  Washington  St.,  LYNN,  MASS. 


more,  Philadelphia,  and  even  New  York. 
In  North  Carolina,  Asheville,  "the  land  of 
l  Ihi  sky,"  is  reached  by  the  Southern 
Railroad  and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  southern  Alleghanies,  not 
far  from  Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak 
east  of  the  Rockies.  To  the  north  are 
other  mountain  resorts  and  places  of 
curious  and  historic  interest,  such  as 
Roanoke,  Staunton,  Lexington,  Natural 
Bridge,  the  Luray  Caverns  and  Grottoes, 
Charlottesville,  Winchester,  Shenandoah 
Valley,  and  Harpers  Ferry.  These  places 
ilia y  be  reached  from  the  north  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Southern  railroads 
and  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the 
Middle  West  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Norfolk  &  Western.  A  natural  won- 
der, nowadays  little  heard  of,  but  as  well 
worth  seeing  as  ever  is  Mammoth  Cave 
in  Kentucky.  This  underground  labyrinth 
is  on  a  branch  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  Still  farther  south 
is  Chattanooga  with  its  wealth  of  Civil- 
War  associations  which  may  be  reached 
from  the  north  by  the  Southern  and 
Queen  &  Crescent  systems. 

NEW  JERSEY  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 

New  Jersey's  populous  seaside  resorts, 
it  may  be  remarked  again,  are  no  more 
likely  to  hear  the  sound  of  guns  than 
Waukegan  or  Keokuk,  and  the  hotels  at 
Atlantic  City  and  the  chain  of  resorts 
from  Long  Branch  to  Point  Pleasant  are 
again  ready  to  accommodate  thousands. 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania are  full  of  mountain  resorts  ac- 
cessible for  week-end  and  longer  sojourns 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Among 
these  are  such  favorite  spots  as  Lake 
Hopatcong,  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  and 
the  Poconos. 

EMPIRE  STATE  VACATIONS 

New  York,  which  leads  in  wealth  and 
population,  yields  to  no  eastern  State  as  a 
vacation  ground.  The  Hudson  River, 
which  furnishes  in  its  150  miles  to  Albany 
what  is  generally  considered  the  most 
beautiful  river  scenery  in  the  world,  is  also 
the  gateway  to  the  Catskills,  to  such  unique 
and  attractive  spots  as  Lake  Mohonk  and 
the  great  short- vacation  counties  of  Orange, 
Ulster,  Sullivan,  and  Delaware.  These 
sections  are,  of  course,  also  accessible  by 
rail  over  the  West  Shore,  Erie,  Ontario  & 
Western,  and  Ulster  &  Delaware.  North 
of  Albany  the  New  York  Central  and 
Delaware  &  Hudson  railroads  reach  the 
primitive  and  health-giving  Adirondacks. 
The  last-named  railroad  also  leads  to 
Saratoga  Springs,  whose  glories  have  of  late 
been  revived,  to  the  beautiful  and  in- 
creasingly popular  Lake  George,  to  historic 
spots  like  Fort  Edward,  Fort  William 
Henry,  Fort  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point 
and  on  to  Lake  Cham  plain,  which  stretches 
north  between  the  Adirondacks  and  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Canada  border. 
Through  service  from  Albany  to  Montreal 
is  maintained  by  this  road,  giving  a  day- 
light boat  -  trip  on  Lakes  George  and 
Champlain.  Other  routes  to  Montreal 
are  the  New  York  Central — Rutland — and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford — 
Central  Vermont.  The  New  Haven  also 
provides  a  through  service  to  Quebec 
from  New  York  and  New  England.  Near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Adirondacks,  is  Ausable  Chasm. 
The  two  officers'   training-camps   for   the 


northeastern  section  are  situated  respec- 
tively at  Plattsburg,  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  Sacketts  Harbor,  on  Lake  Ontario.  In 
western  and  central  New  York,  once  the 
hunting-ground  of  the  Iroquois,  are  a  chain 
of  placid  lakes  lying  among  gently  sloping 
hills,  bearing  such  names  as  Cayuga, 
Canandaigua,  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Oneida, 
and  Keuka.  At  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake 
is  Watkins  Glen,  a  romantic  chasm  well 
worth  visiting.  Here,  too,  are  the  famous 
Glen  Springs,  whose  waters  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  from  such  celebrated  foreign 
spas  as  Bad  Nauheim.  Still  farther  to  the 
west  thousands  will  mingle  education  with 
pleasure  at  the  mother  of  all  Chautauquas. 
The  central  lake  section  may  be  reached 
from  New  York  by  the  New  York  Central, 
West  Shore,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  and  Erie  railroads. 
Chautauqua  Lake  may  be  reached  from 
New  York  over  the  Erie  Railroad  and  from 
Buffalo,  Pittsburg,  and  the  west  by  the 
Pennsylvania.  New  York's  greatest  scenic 
wonder  is  Niagara  Falls,  the  mightiest  and 
most  famous  of  all  cataracts,  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  Buffalo.  Below  the  falls 
the  deep  gorge  may  be  followed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  Fort  Niagara.  There 
are  vacation  haunts  all  along  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
which  are  reached  by  the  New  York 
Central.  Long  Island  contains  the  most 
popular  beaches  and  seashore  resorts  of  the 
State,  from  Coney  Island  and  Rockaway 
to  Southampton  and  Montauk. 

IN  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  England  may  well  be  termed  a  land 
of  factories  and  scenery.  It  has  beauties 
of  mountains,  of  rivers,  of  wild  woods,  and 
rocky  shores.  Nearly  all  of  this  interesting 
land  is  conveniently  and  quickly  reached  by 
the  New  Haven  road  from  New  York,  the 
Boston  &  Albany  from  the  west,  and  the 
Boston  &  Maine  from  Boston.  The  new 
Hell  Gate  Bridge  over  Long  Island  Sound 
at  New  York  makes  possible  the  running 
of  through  trains  between  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  England.  Two 
trains  daily  now  run  in  each  direction  over 
this  new  route  between  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington on  the  tracks  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania. The  southern  half  of  New 
England  is  covered  by  a  network  of  electric 
roads.  Steamboat  lines  connect  New 
York,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Provi- 
dence, Fall  River,  Boston,  Portsmouth, 
and  Portland.  Furthermore,  a  series  of 
excellent  motor  roads  connect  New  En- 
gland's points  of  scenic,  historic,  and  literary 
interest,  and  good  hotels  may  be  found 
almost  anywhere. 

West  of  the  Connecticut  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  the  Berkshires  dotted  with 
country  estates  of  the  wealthy.  The 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire  are 
perhaps  the  most  popular  playground  of  the 
east.  Hotels,  boarding-places,  and  summer 
colonies  cluster  about  the  Presidential 
Range.  The  less  frequented  Green  Moun- 
tains of  Vermont  are  no  less  beautiful  and 
are  especially  attractive  to  lovers  of  long 
walks.  A  Green  Mountain  Trail  has  been 
marked  out,  running  along  the  mountain- 
tops  for  nearly  the  length  of  the  State. 

Moving  northeastward,  mountains  give 
way  to  lakes;  tennis-players,  golfers,  and 
cottagers  to  fishermen  and  to  campers.  The 
North  Woods  of  Maine  furnish  a  wilderness 
rough  enough  for  any  one.  And  what  a 
multitude  of  lakes  with   their  wonderful 
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Indian  names  —  Sunapee  and  Winnipe- 
saukee  in  New  Hampshire  are  but  a 
beginning.  In  Maine  we  find  among  many 
others  the  Rangeley  Lakes,  Sebago,  Moose- 
lookmeguntic,  Kenenbago,  Moosehead,  and 
Chesuneook.  The  Maine  Central,  Bangor 
&  Aroostook,  and  Canadian  Pacific  lines 
lead  to  this  lake  and  mountain  country. 

THE  SHORES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  New  England  coast  deserves  especial 
mention.  From  the  sheltered  harbors  on 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  easternmost 
craggy  isles  of  the  stern  Maine  coast  these 
shores  have  a  charm  all  their  own.  They 
will  this  year  again  attract  artists,  tired 
professional  people,  campers,  lovers  of 
water-sports,  and  families  seeking  health- 
ful summer  homes.  Every  State  can 
furnish  its  quota  of  favorite  seaside  haunts. 
There  is  New  London  and  Sound  Beach 
in  Connecticut,  Watch  Hill,  Narragansett 
Pier,  and  Newport  in  Rhode  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  off  the 
Massachusetts  coast,  Provincetown  on 
Cape  Cod,  Plymouth  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  on  Cape  Cod  Bay,  the  beaches 
about  Boston,'  and  Gloucester,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  and  Cape  Ann  along  the 
Massachusetts  "North  Shore."  There  is 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  with  its 
memories  of  the  treaty-making  which 
ended  the  last  great  war,  and  there  are  the 
beautiful  Isles  of  Shoals.  Along  the 
Maine  coast  with  its  rivers,  bays,  and 
islands,  many  of  them  reached  by  boat 
from  Boston  and  Portland,  are  such  familiar 
places  as  Kennebunkport,  Old  Orchard, 
Bath,  Rockland,  Bar  Harbor  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  and  Eastport. 

CANADA'S  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Beyond  Maine  the  Canadian  provinces 
of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  offer  themselves  to 
the  camper,  fisherman,  and  summer  tour- 
ist. These  regions  may  easily  be  reached 
over  the  New  England  railroad  lines 
through  Portland  or  by  Canadian  lines 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Water  routes 
to  these  provinces  and  Newfoundland  may 
be  somewhat  disarranged  by  war  condi- 
tions. The  Red  Cross  Line  (New  York 
to  Halifax  and  St.  John's)  lost  one  of  its 
ships  at  the  hand  of  a  German  submarine 
last  summer  and  schedules  for  the  coming 
season  have  not  yet  been  announced. 
There  will  undoubtedly  be  comfortable 
and  frequent  service  between  Newfound- 
land and  the  mainland  to  Cape  "Breton, 
Chaleur  Bay,  and  the  picturesque  Gaspe 
coast.  The  excursion  trips  along  these 
shores,  from  Quebec  and  New  York,  which 
have  been  so  popular  in  past  seasons  have 
been  abandoned  for  the  present.  Before 
planning  for  trips  in  this  section  it  would 
be  well  to  make  inquiries  at  tourist  agencies. 

CITIES  AS  SUMMER  RESORTS 

Those  of  us  "in  city  pent"  do  not,  if 
we  are  wise,  sit  and  sigh  for  green  fields 
and  rolling  waves.  We  look  about,  and 
find  cheerful  and  healthful  recreation 
close  at  hand.  In  almost  every  city 
there  are  parks,  golf  and  tennis  grounds, 
sometimes  beaches,  that  can  be  enjoyed 
late  afternoons  and  long  summer  evenings. 
And  to  these  may  be  added  the  river,  or 
lake-  or  mountain-  or  seaside-resorts  which 
can  be  reached  for  week-end  visits. 

There  are  several  cities  which  are  thronged 
by  vacationists  every  summer.  Foremost 
among  these  is  Quebec.    Its  rail  and  water 


You  accept  A.  B.  A.  Cheques,  of  course?" 
"Certainly  —  just  countersign  one." 


'A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  so  well  known  that  they  are  accepted 
like  cash  by  hotels,  ticket  offices  and  leading  merchants.  When 
you  wish  to  pay  a  bill  you  simply  countersign  a  Cheque.  You 
do  not  have  to  be  identified.  If  your  countersignature  cor- 
responds with  the  original  signature  placed  on  the  Cheque  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  the  acceptor  knows  that  he  is  protected 
and  that  the  Cheque  is  as  good  as  gold. 
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have  another  great  advantage.  They  are  safe  to  carry. 
Cheques  which  have  not  been  countersigned  may,  on  proper 
notice,  be  replaced  if  lost  or  stolen. 

You  can  obtain  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques  at  almost  any  bank  in 
any  town  of  importance  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
accepted  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  The  premium 
charged  for  these  Cheques  is  insignificant  in  view  of  the  great 
protection  they  afford. 


HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience" 


A  bookful  of  modern 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "HITS"— per- 
sonally gathered  and 
tested  in  use  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  Director  of 
the  Public  Speaking 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  on  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation,  memoriz- 
ing1, etc.  Price  $1;  post- 
paid $1.11. 
1TJNR  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 
New  York 


FRENCH  -  ENGLISH 

English-French  Dictionary 

/v        A  ready  book  to  explain  all  words  in  the  French 
q  language  and  to  immediately  supply  the  French 

Ojt         equivalent  of  an  English  word  and  the  English 
'mq-         equivalent  of  a  French  word  by  a  system  of 
two  vocabularies.  Bound  in  cloth,  50c  net. 
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VACATION  TOUR  BOOKS 


INFORMATION 
about  1500  lakes 
and  3,500,000  acres 
of  vacation  land  in 
northeastern  New 
York — including  the 
Adirondacks,  Lake 
Champlain,  Lake 
George, Saratoga 
Springs,  Coopers- 
town,  Ausable  Chasm, 
Plattsburg,  etc. 


WHERE  to  go- 
how  much  it 
will  cost— and 
how  to  get  there. 
Nearly  600  pages- 
hundreds  of  maps 
and  photographs. 
Yours  for  the  price  of 
postage  alone.  The 
entire  set  for  lGc  — 
or  you  can  order 
separately. 


D.  &  H.  trains  leave  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York  City.     Connections  ■with  Hudson       7h 
River  boats  at  Albany  and  Troy.     Descrip-     "ol 
tire  Time-tables  mailed  free  on  request. 


M.  J.  Powers.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent,        L.D.— 6-2 
Delaware  <&  Hudson  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  checked  below  : 
"A  Summer  Paradise"  6c      "Lake  George"  lc 
"Saratoga  Springs"         lc      "Plattsburg"       2c 
"Canoe  Cruising"  lc      "Golf  Booklet"    lc 

"Lake  George-Lake  Champlain"  lc 

"Summer  Paradise  in  Picture"  3c 


Name  and  Address 


HOTEL 


Atlantic 

-  CHICAGO 


450  Rooms-$l.5o  Up  tguf'i 
300  Baths -$2°°  Up  Mni; 


Most  Centrally  Lo- 
cated. One  Block 
from  Lasalle  Sta- 
tion, Post  Office& 
Board  of  Trade-* 
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Jfrife  for  Folder  L.D.  with  Map 

HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  16.     Elevation  1400  ft. 

HOWE    &   TWOROGER,  -  Managers 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


HOTEL.  ST.   CHARLES 

ATLANTIC    CITY,  N.  J. 

with  its  handsome  new  12-story  fireproof 
addition.  Capacity  500.  On  the  ocean 
front.  Orchestra.  Noted  for  service  and 
cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  in  all 
baths.     Spacious  porches  and  sun  parlors. 

Auto  buses  meet  all  trains. 
NEWL1N  HAINES  COMPANY 


Your  vacation  will  be  a  real  joy 
if  you  spend  it  in  the  "Highlands 
of  Ontario."     Choose  the  spot 
from    any    of   these   attractive 
regions: 

Algonquin  Park 
Timagami 
Georgian  Bay 
Muskoka  Lakes 
Lake  of  Bays 

Reached  via  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  System. 
Write  or  see — 

F.  P.  DWYER 

1270  Broadway,  New  York 
J.  D.  McDonald  J 

917  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust 
Building,  Chicago 


Arlirnnfto^L-c    Homelike  hotel  on  shores 

AuironaacKS  Upper  Chatcaugay  Lake  in 

the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Send  for  booklet. 
"Morrisons,"  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 


The  National  Parks  and  Forests 

Tours  June  28  to  August  22 

BUREAU"   OF   UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston 


"Sn  London  Town"  you  see 

and  meet  the  real  British  character  and  get 
alongside  of  the  real  Johnny  Bull.  F.  Berke- 
ley Smith  has  access  everywhere.  Read  his 
book  if  you  have  been  to  London.  It  will 
please  you.  Read  it  if  you  haven't  been — it's 
next  best  to  going.  Brim  full  of  truth.  Copi- 
ously illustrated.    Si. 50  net. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London 


LEARN  SPANISH 

IN  A  FEW  DAYS 

It  will  make  things  easier  for  you  in  a  hundred 
ways  and  will  put  many  dollars  in  your  pocket.' 
Remember  that  new  avenues  of  trade  are  opening  up 
every  day  with  the  Latin-American  republics,  and 
the  man  who  can  speak  Spanish  will  be  at  a  pre- 
mium. You  can  soon  become  fluent — a  little 
spare  time  daily  makes  you  so — The  Rosenthal 
Common-Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 
will  teach  you  to  speak,  reaif,  and  write  Spanish 
readily  if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your  lei- 
sure time  each  day  to  this  wonderful  system  which 
teaches  you  in  the  way  a  child  learns  to 
speak,  by  nature's  method.  Write  now  for  free 
booklet,  "Revolution  in  the  Study  and  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Languages." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

It's  glorious  now  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky." 
One  vast,  verdant  picture.  Hills  and  val- 
leys ablaze  with  blossoms.  The  air  mild 
and  wonderfully  fragrant.  Perfect  Golf.  18 
Holes.  Turf  Greens.  And  all  other  Sports. 
Open  the  year  round.  Write  for  Booklet. 

IN  AMERICA— AN  ENGLISH  INN 
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TF  you  crave  sight  and  sound 
■*■  of  surf;  if  you  long  for  hills 
and  woodland;  if  you  yearn  for 
quiet  and  pastoral  surround- 
ings; if  you  desire  lakes,  brooks 
and  quiet  waters;  if  you  want 
a  vacation  place  that  takes  in 
every  pleasure  of  the  great  out- 
doors, 

Long  Island  is  the  Place 

Just  across  the  river  from  New  York 
City,  it  is  the  "fountain  of  youth" 
for  millions. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Long  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y., 
for  book  which  tells  the  whole  story. 


The  United  States 

In   the   Twentieth    Century 

By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulleu 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's '  'American  Commonwealth . ' ' 

Svo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

Funk   &   Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


IN  THE 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC 
ROCKIES 

Under  rugged  grandeur  of 
snow-clad  peaks.  Has  the  air 
that  adds  years  to  your  life. 

Banff  LakeLouise 

Field  Glacier  Sicamous 
For  Climbing,  Coaching, 
Fishing,  Riding,  Walking  on 
Alpine  Trails,  Swimming  in 
Warm  Sulphur  Pools,  etc. 
The  Banff  Springs  Hotel 

Magnificent  as  a  Feudal  Castle 
and 

Chateau  Lake  Louise 

"Where  each  window  frames  a 
million  dollar  picture,  "offer  gay 
social  lifeor  quiet  and  relaxation 

CANADIAN    PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 

The  World '  s  Greatest  Highway 
Liberal  Stop-over  Privileges 
Call  or  write  for  par- 
ticulars  about  Tour 
No.  200. 

F.  R.  PERRY,  Gen'l 
Agt.,  Pass.  Dept. 
1 23 1  Broadway 
New  York  City 


C I  ass  i  Tied    Columns 


PERSONAL 


CASH — For  any  discarded  jewelry;  for  any 
watches  or  diamonds ;  for  any  discarded  false 
teeth.  Send  us  any  diamonds,  watches,  old 
gold,  platinum  or  silver  jewelry,  new  or 
broken,  any  false  teeth,  with  or  without  gold, 
any  dental  fillings,  painters'  gold  leaf  cotton, 
or  auto  magneto  points,  nothing  too  large  or 
too  small.  We  send  value  in  cash  on  receipt 
of  goods.  Your  goods  returned  at  our  ex- 
pense should  our  offer  be  refused  within  ten 
days.  Established  1899.  Liberty  Refining  Com- 
pany, 432  F.  Wood  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 


HELP   WANTED 


FOREMEN,  Shopmen,  and  Officemen 
Wanted  to  work  spare  time  as  special  rep- 
resentatives of  large  well-known  mail  order 
house,  selling  Watches,  Diamonds  and  Jew- 
elry on  credit.  Liberal  commissions  and  ex- 
clusive sales  rights  granted.  No  investment 
or  deposit  required  for  outfit  or  samples. 
Write  at  once  for  details.  Address  S.  D. 
Miller,  Dept.  20,  Agency  Division,  Miller 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-theONLYkind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

TYPEWRITERS 


MEN,  18  or  over,  wanted.  Government 
Railway  Mail  Clerks.  $75  month.  List 
Government  jobs  open,  free. 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept.  D  120  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  ®.  AGENTS 

GET  into  biggest  money  making  end  auto- 
mobile business — replacing  necessary  equip- 
ment. Live,  ambitious  men  wanted  as  special 
factory  representatives,  exclusive  territory, 
taking  orders  for  tops,  top  coverings,  seat 
covers,  "Stik-Tite"  Windows.  No  experience 
necessary.  No  capital  required.  No  competi- 
tion. Copyrighted  system  protects  you.  Free 
catalog,  samples,  full  details. 

CINCINNATI  AUTO  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Dept.  D67,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STARTLING  VALUES  in  typewriters,  f  10 
to  $15  up.  Factory  rebuilt.  All  makes.  Ship- 
ped on  trial.  Big  Bargains.  Write  for  our 
SPECIAL  Offer  No.  122C,  Whitehead  Type- 
writer Co.,  186  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL    SHOW    YOU    BY     MAIL     HOW 
you    can    earn  $25   to   $100   a  week    writ- 
ing   advertisements;    increase  your  earning 
power.      Facts  free.     PAGE -DAVIS    CO 
31  Page  Bldg.,   Chicago,  111. 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE 


SITUATIONS  OPEN 

Manufacturer  wants  a  man  to  introduce  a 
new  line  of  steel  shelving  in  industrial  plants. 
Prefer  man  who  is  experienced  and  can  inter- 
view and  influence  highest  class  of  firms. 
Must  be  strictly  high  grade  in  every  respect. 
State  full  qualifications  and  age.  Replies 
solicited  only  from  those  who  are  confident 
they  can  make  good. 

Box  D.  L„  care  of  Literary  Digest. 

OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

SAVE  ALL  odd-looking  money  and  stamps 
and  send  only  4c  for  Large  Illustrated  Coin 
and  Stamp  Circular.  It  may  mean  much 
profit  to  you.  We  pay  cash  for  all  rare  coins, 
bills  and  stamps.    Send  now. 

NUMISMATIC  BANK. 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


You  can  do  better  on  a  Southern  Farm. 
Send  for  a  year's  subscription  Free  to  our 
beautifully  illustrated  magazine.  The  South- 
ern Homeseeker,  which  tells  all  about  good, 
low  priced  land  and  Southern  opportunities. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W. 
Ry.,  270  Arcade  Building.  Roanoke,  Va. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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connections  have  already  been  noted.  Its 
location  on  the  heights  above  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles 
is  superb.  The  view  from  Dufferin 
Terrace  and  the  great  Chateau  Frontenac 
extends  across  and  down  the  river  over 
the  Isle  d'Orleans,  and  to  the  Laur- 
entian  Mountains  beyond.  Like  New 
Orleans,  it  is  a  French  city  in  America. 
The  old  streets  terraced  along  the  hillside 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns  are 
quaint  in  the  extreme.  The  old  city  wall, 
the  churches,  and  the  battle-field  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  are  rich  in  interest. 
A  short  trolley-ride  takes  the  traveler  to 
the  miracle- working  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne 
de  Beaupre  and  the  Falls  of  Montmorency. 
Montreal  and  Quebec  are  generally 
visited  on  the  same  trip.  The  Canadian 
metropolis  is  the  railroad  center  of  eastern 
Canada,  reached  by  all  east  and  west  lines 
and  by  several  railroad  routes  from  New 
York  and  Boston.  The  Canadian  North- 
ern is  now  making  an  entrance  into  the 
city  by  tunneling  Mount  Royal.  There 
are  delightful  drives  and  river  trips  about 
Montreal.  Within  the  city  are  interesting 
churches,  pleasant  parks,  and  a  number  of 
comfortable  hotels. 

New-Yorkers  sometimes  speak  of  their 
city  as  "the  greatest  summer  resort  in  the 
world."  The  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  the  West  and  South  who  come 
to  the  city  for  the  university  summer 
schools  have  no  trouble  in  finding  recrea- 
tion. Within  two  hours'  ride  of  New 
York  are  Coney  Island,  Rockaway,  Long 
Beach,  and  other  somewhat  less-known 
Long  Island  shore  resorts.  The  famous 
New  Jersey  shore  is  reached  by  a  short  rail 
or  boat  trip.  Even  ferryboat  trips  are 
refreshing  and  reveal  the  beauties  of  the 
sky-scraper  city.  Across  the  Hudson  from 
up-town  New  York  are  the  Palisades,  now 
a  part  of  a  great  Interstate  Park.  Several 
steamboat  lines  connect  with  Albany  and 
nearer  Hudson  River  points.  Accessible 
by  rail  are  such  near-by  hills  as  the  Wat- 
chung  range,  the  Ramapos,  and  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  Perfect  motor-roads 
extend  through  Long  Island,  New  Jersey, 
and  adjacent  sections  of  New  York. 

Boston,  like  New  York,  is  favored  by 
its  seaside  location,  and  attracts  many 
summer  visitors.  Nantasket  and  Revere 
Beach  are  as  well  known  as  New  York's 
similar  resorts.  The  Cape  Cod  country 
and  the  South  Shore  may  be  visited  by 
boat  or  rail.  All  about  Boston  are  names 
rich  in  historic  associations:  Plymouth, 
Salem,  Concord,  Lexington,  Cambridge, 
and  Bunker  Hill. 

Chicago  is  blessed  with  an  adequate 
system  of  parks,  lake-shore  beaches,  rapid 
transit  to  resorts  on  Lake  Michigan,  and 
good  roads  to  the  interior  lake  region 
of  southern  Wisconsin.  The  dunes  in 
Indiana  on  the  Lake  Michigan  shore  are 
well  worth  visiting;  a  movement  is  on 
foot  to  make  a  National  Park  of  the  dune 
country. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  cities  not 
located  in  what  is  considered  resort  terri- 
tory, which  may  well  be  considered  in 
planning  short  or  long  vacations.  Madi- 
son, Wis.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  Toronto,  Canada;  Minneapolis,  and 
St.  Paul,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Buffalo, 
and  Detroit,  are  names  picked  at  random 
from  the  list  of  Northern  cities  whose 
fortunate  situations,  well  -  planned  park 
systems,  and  shaded  streets  invite  the 
traveler  to  spend  pleasant  hours  or  days 
within  their  hospitable  gates. 


eveland 


on 


4  Lakes— 2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  and  Bays 


on  one.  of  the 


New  Cruising  Ships 


"North  American"- "South  American" 

Weekly  Cruises  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Duluth  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest  —  ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The 
New  Ships    North  American" and  "South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

—are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have 
many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air 
playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available. 
Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $90—3,600  Mile  Trip 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  fall  information  about 

The    Lake    Trips   That    Have    No    Equal 

ask  any  rail  line  or  steamship  tourist  agency  or  apply 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Company 

W.  H.  BLACK,  G.  P.  A.,  314  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  W.  J.  KIRBY,  G.  A.,  3  S.  Division  St.,  Buffalo 


Print  MY  OWN 

,Uards  circulars  book,  paper.  Press $5.  Lar- 
ger $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Print  for 
others,  big  profit.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  catalogue  presses.  TYPE,  cards. 
THE  PRESS   CO.   0-23.   MfRIDEN.  CONN. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  1  71,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TRAVELING  GOODS 

HEN  you  see  the  Belber  Trade 
Mark  on  traveling  goods,  you  can 
dismiss  from  your  mind  all  doubts 
about  their  wearing  qualities.  It  is 
your  guarantee  that  Belber  has  put 
into  your  trunk,  bag  or  suit  case  the 
materials  and  workmanship  which 
will  insure  long-lasting  service. 

Belber  Traveling  Goods  are  sold 
by  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for 
the  Belber  Trade  Mark. 

Write  for  the  beautiful  book; 
"Outwearing  Travel."  v 

The  Belber  Trunk  &  Bag  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Shield  Your  Home  From  Red  Ruin 


Fire  may  trap  your  wife  and  little  ones  today,  while 
you  are  away.     Tonight,  it  may  trap  you  in  your  bed. 

Perhaps  you  never  have  thought  of  fire  in  just  that 
way — as  a  deadly  peril  always  at  your  threshold.  Yet 
remember  that  fire  annually  burns  up  $250,000,000 
worth  of  American  property  and  kills  3000  persons, 
mostly  women  and  children  in  their  homes. 

So    meet    fire  on    its  own  ruthless   terms,.    Give  no 


quarter  to  an  enemy  which  every  year  engulfs  America 
in  a  red  tide  of  death  and  desolation. 

First,  make  sure  that  your  family  is  everlastingly 
careful  in  handling  fire.  Second,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
average  American  home  is  a  fire-trap  that  one  spark 
gone  wrong  can  level  to  the  ground. 

Don't  build  a  home  like  that.   Build  a  home  as  fire- 
proof as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  make— a  Herringbone  Home. 


The  Herringbone  Home  is  a  stucco  home, 
with  the  exterior  stucco  and  interior  plaster 
held  together  and  strongly  reinforced  by 
Herringbone  Rigid  Metal  Lath.  Such  a 
home  is  beautiful  and  artistic,  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter.  And  inside  and  outside, 
it  is  as  fire-safe  as  a  home  can  be. 

The  most  thorough  and  exacting  fire  tests 
have  proved  that  stucco  outside  walls,  and 
plaster  inside  walls,  partitions  and  ceilings 
will  resist  a  great  deal  hotter  fire  than  can 
ever  originate  in  your  home. 

Fire  starting  in  a  room  protected  by  plas- 
ter over  Herringbone  Lath   will   burn    itself 


out  before  the  flames  can  reach  the  frame- 
work. Mice,  vermin,  moisture  or  decay 
can  gain  no  foothold.  In  localities  where 
moisture  is  excessive,  additional  protection 
is  afforded  by  Herringbone  "Armco"  Iron 
Rust  Resisting  Lath.  ' 

Any  high-grade  metal  lath  makes  safer 
and  more  permanent  walls  and  ceilings  than 
wood  lath.  But  Herringbone  Rigid  Metal 
Lath  is  the  most  widely  known  and  used,  be- 
cause of  its  exceptional  rigidity  due  to  the 
heavy  longitudinal  ribs  set  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  to  the  plane  of  the  lath. 

The  Herringbone  clinches  the  plaster  and 


the  plaster  clinches  the  Herringbone  in  an 
unbreakable  grip.  Herringbone  and  plaster 
save  on  the  cost  of  lathing  and  plastering, 
and  eliminate  the  need  of  furring  strips  for 
nailing  on  the  lath.  The  Herringbone  Home 
is  by  no  means  costly  to  build,  and  it  is  most 
economical  in  the  end,  because  repair  and 
repainting  bills  are  practically  eliminated. 
The  Herringbone  Home  lasts  almost  forever. 

Make  sure  your  architect  specifies  Herring- 
bone, and  that  your  builder  uses  it  on  the  job. 
Send  for  free  book,  "Herringbone  Homes," 
showing  many  pictures  of  Herringbone-and- 
stucco  construction. 


(MR 
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Trade  Mark  Reg.  XT.  S.  Pat.  OS. 


The  General  Fireproofing  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Lath,  Concrete  Reinforcements  and  Waterproofings 

Members  of  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers 
Branches:    New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Atlanta,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Utica 

The  best  dealer  in  your  town  has  GF  Products  in  stock 
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TREASON'S   TWILIGHT   ZONE 


A  ID  AND  COMFORT  to  our  German  enemy  assume  a 
J—\  peculiarly  insidious  and  subtle  form,  as  we  are  warned 
-^-  -*-  by  leading  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in 
the  attempts  of  certain  journals  to  confuse  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  about  our  motives  in  entering  the  war,  and  to 
implant  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  concerning  our  Allies. 
This  new  kind  of  pro-German  propaganda,  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  notes,  is  found  not  so  much  in  the  German-language 
press  as  in  certain  English-language  newspapers  in  German 
communities.  These  papers,  as  the  New  York  Commercial  points 
out,  have  worked  to  discourage  enlistment,  to  discredit  conscrip- 
tion, and  to  make  the  Liberty  Loan  unpopular.  They  have 
tried  to  twist  President  Wilson's  own  words  into  an  admission 
that  we  are  at  war  without  good  cause.  They  have  demanded 
that  we  restate  our  terms  of  peace,  altho  Germany,  who  began 
the  war,  refuses  to  state  hers.  To  quote  The  Commercial: 
"Their  latest  effort  is  to  force  Congress  and  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration to  offer  special  terms  of  peace  to  Germany,  which 
woidd  cause  our  Allies  to  distrust  our  sincerity  and  would  make 
Germany  believe  that  we  do  not  intend  to  fight  for  victory." 
The  effect  of  such  maneuvers,  as  President  Wilson  remarks, 
is  "to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  Government  and  make  the  part 
which  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  the  great  struggle  for 
human  liberty  an  inefficient  and  hesitating  part."  Commenting 
on  these  activities  under  the  heading,  "National  Sabotage,"  the 
Chicago  Herald  says  very  clearly  and  strongly: 

"It's  about  time  for  the  hamstringers  that  are  lurking  in  the 
tall  grass  and  the  sabotagists  who  are  trying  to  throw  monkey- 
wrenches  into  the  war  machinery  to  shut  off  and  up  or  look  for 
unpleasant  consequences. 

"These  hidden-handers  do  not  come  out  in  the  open,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  semitreasonable  sentiments  of  the  pro-German 
Socialists  at  St.  Louis.  If  they  did,  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to 
pay  any  attention  to  them.  They  work  in  a  more  insidious  way. 
Under  the  guise  of  American  citizenship  they  rise  up  every  now 
and  then,  individual  or  organization  of  doubtful  origin  and 
purpose,  to  demand  why  the  United  States  is  in  the  war  and  what 
its  intentions  are 

"Americans  are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  national  sabotage  of 
this  sort  any  more  than  plain  and  open  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  Every  man  of  common  sense  knows  why  we  are  in  the 
war  and  what  we  want  to  do.  We  are  in  it  because  we  were 
forced  into  it  by  outrageous  aggressions  and  because  we  are  de- 
termined to  make  the  world  safe  for  American  democracy  and 


for  other  democracies.  We  are  in  it  to  do  our  best  to  put 
Prussian  autocracj^  and  militarism  either  in  a  strait-jacket  or  in 
the  grave. 

"We  are  in  it  to  win.  To  demand  that  the  Government  stop 
every  now  and  then  and  assure  some  notoriety-seeking  person  or 
organization  that  its  intentions  are  perfectly  honorable  is  about 
as  foolish  and  wicked  as  to  ask  a  man  at  grips  with  a  robber  to 
justify  himself  to  a  casual  bystander.  Any  one  making  a  sug- 
gestion of  that  sort  is  fairly  sure  to  be  an  actual  or  unconscious 
confederate  of  the  robber. 

"Criticism  of  the  Government  during  the  war,  protests  against 
inefficiency  that  may  be  displayed,  constructive  suggestions  that 
may  aid  to  solve  the  great  problems — all  these  are  in  order  and 
will  remain  so.  They  are  needed,  they  are  patriotic.  But  at- 
tempts to  attach  the  question-mark  to  what  is  perfectly  plain — 
to  confuse  the  public  mind  with  the  suggestion  that  the  country 
went  into  the  war  blindly  and  probably  doesn't  know  what  it  is 
in  there  for  even  now — are  traitorous  in  effect  and  in  most  cases 
treasonable  in  intention." 

Those  who  ask  why  we  are  one  of  the  belligerents,  remarks 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "might  as  well  want  to  know  why  fire- 
fighters are  among  our  public  servants."  Yet  President  Wilson's 
own  words  have  been  made  an  excuse  for  again  raising  this 
question.  In  a  speech  in  Washington  on  May  12,  the  President 
predicted  that  the  present  struggle  would  obliterate  not  only 
the  last  division  between  the  North  and  South,  but  would  wipe 
out  "any  lines,  either  of  race  or  association,  cutting  athwart  the 
great  body  of  the  nation."     And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"We  have  gone  in  with  no  special  grievance  of  our  own,  be- 
cause we  have  always  said  that  we  were  the  friends  and  servants 
of  mankind.  .  .  .  We  go  because  we  believe  that  the  very 
principles  upon  which  the  American  Republic  was  founded  are 
now  at  stake  and  must  be  vindicated." 

The  phrase  "no  special  grievance  of  our  own"  was  quoted 
not  only  in  the  press,  but  in  Congress,  as  an  admission  that  we 
had  "no  real  grievance  against  Germany,"  and  Congressmen 
friendly  to  the  Administration  were  moved  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation. "I  meant,"  replied  the  President  in  a  letter  to 
Representative  Pou,  "that  our  grievance,  while  entirely  sufficient, 
was  the  same  as  .that  of  other  neutral  nations,  perhaps  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  Germany  had  made  us  special  promises 
which  she  had  grossly  ignored."  And  in  another  letter  to 
Representative  Heflin  he  said: 

"It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  how  any  frank  or  honest  person 
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PEACE  CHESTNUTS. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 


VELL,  BEGIN!  COMMENCE!!  GET  OOP!!! 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  hrilgtr. 


USING   PEACE   AS  A   WAR-MEASURE. 


could  doubt  or  question  my  position  with  regard  to  the  war  and 

its  objects 

"  I  can  conceive  no  purpose  in  seeking  to  becloud  this  matter 
except  the  purpose  of  Aveakening  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  making  the  part  which  the  United  States  is  to  play  in  this 
great  struggle  for  human  liberty  an  inefficient  and  hesitating 
part." 

"The  men  and  papers  who  are  laboriously  endeavoring  to 
pick  flaws  in  the  crushing  indictment  drawn  by  this  Government 
against  the  Prussian  autocracy  will  not  make  much  headway 
with  the  American  people,"  predicts  the  Indianapolis  News, 
which  continues: 

"Never  was  there. a  clearer  or  more  righteous  cause.  This 
nation  has  been  praised  throughout  the  world  for  the  stand  that 
it  has  taken — and  not  only  praised,  but  actively  supported.  The 
American  people  know  what  they  are  after,  and  they  are  going  to 
get  it.  Their  enemy  is  the  Government  that  made  war  on  them, 
that  ravaged  Belgium,  sank  the  Lusitania  and  scores  of  other 
merchant  ships,  trampled  on  treaties  and  that  is  to-day  devastat- 
ing France — the  Government  which  deliberately  began  this 
frightful  war.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  American  people 
will  be  deceived  or  hoodwinked." 

Dispatches  state  that  Mayor  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  who 
opposed  the  visit  of  the  British  and  French  Commissioners  to  his 
city,  hesitated  for  some  time  before  granting  permission  for  the 
sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  in  the  City  Hall;  And  when  A.  M. 
Simons  and  W.  R.  Gaylord  were  expelled  from  the  Socialist 
party  by  the  Socialist  Central  Committee  of  Milwaukee,  because 
they  called  the  antiwar  resolutions  of  the  Socialist  convention 
"treasonable,"  they  were  taunted  with  such  cries  as, "Let 
Simons  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  and  Gaylord  train  to  be  a  general.'' 
And  loud  applause  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  of  the  "First 
American  Conference  for  Democracy  and  Terms  of  Peace" 
greeted  assertions  that  America  "is  in  this  war  to  get  German 
colonies  for  England,"  that  "the  only  autocracy  left  in  the  world 
is  in  America,"  and  that  "ex-Czar  Nicholas  should  send  his 
crown  to  Washington."  One  of  the  speakers,  Victor  L.  Berger, 
of  Milwaukee,  who  was  refused  a  passport  as  American  delegate 
to  the  Socialist  Conference  at  Stockholm,  is  thus  quoted  in  part 
by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

'This  war  is  a  morganatic  marriage  between  Wall  Street,  in 
New  York,  and  Lombard  Street,  in  London,  and  the  issue  is  a 
crop  of  war-babies  which  are  ready  to  die  any  time  they  hear 
the  peace-cry. 


"The  trouble  with  our  country  is  that  Congress  has  abdicated 
in  favor  of  the  rubber  stamp.  It  is  so  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Administration  that  it  agreed  to  send  Root  to  Russia  to  teach  the 
Russians  democracy.  Yet  the  only  real  autocracy  left  in  the 
world  is  here  in  America.  Ex-Czar  Nicholas  should  send  his 
crown  over  to  Washington. 

"We  are  going  to  shoot  democracy  into  the  Germans,  but 
what  the  financial  interests  want  here  rather  than  democracy 
is  a  kaiser.  Are  we  going  to  stay  in  the  war  until  Morgan  and 
Schwab  get  their  loans  paid?  Yes;  we  will  stay  in  until  the 
American  people  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Russian  people." 

Another  instance  of  "slander  plus  sedition"  is  noted  by  the 
New  York  Globe,  which  cites  the  recent  statement  of  a  New  York 
weekly,  that  if  this  country  were  enyironed  as  Germany  is  now 
environed,  it  would  use  submarines  as  Germany  is  using  them — 
that  is,  would  destroy  neutral  and  enemy  merchantmen  on 
sight,  without  examination  of  their  cargoes  and  without  provid- 
ing for  the  safety  of  crews  and  passengers.     Says  The  Globe: 

"The  Prussian  idea  that  in  war  anything  can  be  done,  that 
alleged  military  necessity  is  an  excuse  for  any  act,  has  been 
imported  into  this  country  by  young  men  who  have  fallen  under 
German  influence.  They  echo  the  doctrine  that  anything  can 
be  done — that  a  nation  is  above  morality.  To  suppress  this 
heresy  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  world  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  war.  The  man  who  does  not  understand  this  has  some- 
thing fundamentally  the  matter  with  his  Americanism.  He 
should  do  something  toward  recovering  his  morality  and  should 
not  be  smprized  if  his  fellow  citizens  assess  him  as  he  deserves 
to  be  assessed — namely,  as  alien  in  heart  and  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  country's  cause  and  the  world's  eause.  The  war  rep- 
resents a  grapple  between  barbarism  and  civilization,  between 
the  spirit  of  savagery  and  the  spirit  of  humanity,  and  those 
who  are  not  on  the  side  of  civilization  and  humanity  have  no 
legitimate  place  among  us." 

Some  of  our  Irish-American  papers  seem  to  hope  for  a  simul- 
taneous American  victory  and  British  defeat,  and  might  lead 
one  to  think  that  we  are  at  war  with  England  instead  of  Ger- 
many. Thus  one  of  them  assures  its  readers  that  "we  have 
more  to  fear  from  England  than  from  any  other  European 
Power,"  and  another,  which  looks  for  a  real  settlement  of  the 
Irish  question  "through  England's  defeat  in  the  war,"  gives 
this  version  of  the  Allies'  war-program  in  its  Washington 
correspondence : 

'The  war  is  to  be  kept  going,  with  all  its  nameless  miseries, 
by  the  Allies  for  another  year,  with  the  mere  handfuls  of  Ameri- 
cans sent  across  as  precursors  and  promises.     Meanwhile  three 
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million  American  youths  are  to  be  trained  to  kill  and  to  die, 
and  a  fleet  of  ships  is  to  be  built  to  carry  them  to  the  slaughter. 
When  the  ships  are  ready,  transportation  in  great  numbers  will 
begin;  the  remorseless  waves  will  cover  thousands  who  will  be 
sunk  on  the  way  over,  but  still  an  army  of  millions  will  eventu- 
ally arrive  on  the  battle-front. 

•"And  as  they,  brave  American  boys  who  ought  to  be  at 
home  creating  the  wealth  of  America,  as  they  arrive  the  English 
and  the  French  troops  will  retire;  will  give  up  the  front  to 
America;  will  return  to  their  homes  to  build  up  the  broken 
strength  of  France  and  England,  while  young  America  dies  by 
the  hundred  thousand  fighting  their  battles." 

A  daily  which  can  see  little  to  admire  in  our  Allies,  but  appears 
inclined  to  endow  Germany  with  a  halo,  is  the  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  American,  a  journal  less  than  a  year  old.  "Consis- 
tency compels  us  to  observe,"  it  says  in  one  issue,  "that German 
militarism,  like  German  industry,  like  German  agriculture,  in 
fact,  like  German  civilization,  differs  from  that  of  her  rivals 
only  in  the  superlative  degree  of  its  efficiency."  This  journal, 
which  claims  to  be  "South  Carolina's  most  progressive  news- 
paper," is  "tired  of  reading  that  the  Entente  Allies  are  'fighting 
our  fight,'  "  and  resents  "all  this  mush  and  slush  about  the 
'community  of  interests'  between  the  Allies  and  the  United 
States."  It  saw  only  an  act  of  "sacrilegious  hypocrisy"  when 
Balfour  placed  a  wreath  on  Washington's  tomb.  "We  must  do 
our  heroic  best,'"  it  sneers,  "to  down  militarism  and  enable  some 
Americans  to  wear  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  the  knee-breeches 
of  the  King's  approval."  It  opposes  sending  American  troops 
to  France.  It  characterizes  as  "utter  nonsense"  the  President's 
statement  that  "the  heart  of  the  country  is  in  this  war."  And 
in  the  issue  of  May  10  it  has  this  to  say  of  "Woodrow  Wilson's 
war": 

"We  have  called  it  'Woodrow  Wilson's  war';  and  so  it  is. 
And  so  history  will  declare  it.  We  are  at  war  because  Mr. 
Wilson  and  his  close  advisers  could  not  bear  to  see  the  power  of 
the  British  Empire  destroyed.  He  loves  it,  has  raved  over  it, 
and  has  surrounded  himself  with  men,  some  of  whom  belonged 
to,  and  others  that  worship  it.  However,  as  we  say,  main- 
reasons  have  been  assigned,  but  not  one  has  appealed  to  the 
American  people. 

"Outside  of  a  few  Anglomaniaes,  munitions-mongers  of  Wall 
Street,  and  the  press  that  is  either  English  in  sentiment  or  owned 
by  Wall  Street,  the  American  people  are  unanimously  opposed 
to  war.  Post-card  referendums  have  been  taken  on  the  subject 
all  over  the  country  and  wherever  they  were  taken  the  result 
was  entirely  one-sided.  The  people  voted  a  big  NO  on  the 
question  of  war. 

"The  remarkable  thing  is  that  Congress  knew  this  when, 
under  the  lash  of  the  President,  it  voted  for  war.  It  knew  it, 
because  many  of  the  members  of  Congress  told  it  so.  For 
instance,  Mr.  La  Follette  got  up  and  read  the  official  returns 
on  several  war-referendums  taken  by  him 

"Members  of  Congress  took  polls  of  their  districts,  and  with- 
out exception  they  were  overwhelmingly  against  war.  In  the 
face  of  this  knowledge  Congress  voted  for  war;  voted  for  seven 
billions  to  carry  it  on  as  the  first  instalment,  voted  for  con- 
scription of  the  American  people,  under  which  they  will  be  sent 
like  lambs  to  the  bloody  trenches  in  France ;  Congress  rebelling 
all  the  time  inwardly  against  it,  but  voting,  nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  President  forced  the  measures  through. 

"Not  only  were  the  grounds  cut  from  under  his  feet,  not  only 
was  it  shown  that  we  had  grievances  against  all  the  other 
belligerents  prior  to  and,  therefore,  greater  than  against  Germany, 
but  that  we  would  not  have  had  any  grievance  against  Germany 
whatever  if  we  had  got  redress  for  the  previous  grievances 
against  her  enemies. 

"Nobody  knows  any  better  than  the  President  that  the 
American  people  are  opposed  to  this  war.  Hence  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  it  to  the  volunteer  system,  because  he  would  have  had 
no  volunteers.  He  did  not  want  to  have  a  referendum,  because 
the  vote  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  against  war.  His 
'  own  election  was  universally  considered  as  a  victory,  not  for  the 
Democratic  party,  but  because  the  people  did  not  want  war." 

Literary  Digest  readers  are  invited  to  clip  and  send  us  any 
editorial  utterances  they  encounter  which  seem  to  them  seditious 
or  treasonable.  Such  clippings  should  be  clearly  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  paper  and  the  date  and  place  of  publication. 


OUR  PROSPECT  OF  "BONDS  OR 
BONDAGE " 

PATRIOTISM  AND  THRIFT  are  two  maim  reasons  given 
by  editorial  and  financial  authorities  why  every  house- 
hold in  the  country  should  possess  at  least  one  of  the 
ZVi  per  cent.  Liberty  Bonds  of  1917,  but  a  third  and  more 
ominous  reason  heard  in  various  quarters  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
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"AND   THIS   IS   YOUR   SECURITY." 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

facing  a  case  of  either  "bonds  or  bondage.''  As  the  Omaha 
News  puts  it,  "if  our  Allies  lose  this  war,  if  we  lose  it,  Germany 
is  going  to  make  us  pay  to  the  nail.  She  will  do  this  because  we 
are  the  richest  nation  on  earth;  when  she  is  through,  we  may 
be  the  poorest  in  ready  cash."  The  Chicago  Tribune  marvels 
that  no  one  seems  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  before 
many  moons  we  shall  be  subscribing  not  to  a  Liberty  Loan  but 
to  a  "huge  and  horrid  indemnity."  We  are  reminded  that 
Russia  has  "slumped,"  France  "confesses  exhaustion,"  England 
cries  "Help!"  and  "it  is  a  toss-up  how  the  war  is  coming  out." 
No  mere  fancy  name  adorns  the  Liberty  Loan,  according  to  this 
journal,  for  it  is  a  fight  to  the  finish,  with  the  odds  against  us, 
and  we  must  "pay,  pay,  pay,  either  now  or  later,"  and,  if  later, 
we  "pay  Germany."  We  may  buy  Liberty  Bonds  or  we  may 
refuse  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds,  observes  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
but  when  we  refuse  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds  we  begin  to  invest  in 
"slavery  bonds."  One  means  freedom  for  ourselves  and  all 
humanity,  the  other  "means  for  us  the  handcuffs  that  Germany 
has  already  imposed  upon  Belgium  and  Servias  that  it  or  its  ally 
imposed  long  ago  on  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  Schleswig-Holstein, 
on  Poland  and  Bohemia,  on  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina."  High 
financial  experts  voice  similar  opinions,  among  them  Mr.  James  B. 
Forgan,  president  of  the  Chicago  First  National  Bank,  who  says 
"it  will  cost  less  to  win  the  war  than  to  lose  it."  And  Mr. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  New  York  National  City 
Bank,  points  to  the  peril  of  Russia  making  a  separate  peace  and 
thus  releasing  her  food-stores  and  prisoners  to  Germany. 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  New 
York,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  large 
and  small  investors  will,  in  their  own  interests,  wake  up  to  the 
importance  of  the  successful  placing  of  the  Liberty  Loan,  for 
"only  thus  can  it  be  avoided  that  still  larger  income,  inheritance, 
and  other  taxations  that  are  now  proposed  will  have  to  be  re- 
sorted to  to  produce  the  huge  sums  which  may  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  war."     But  if  the  American  people  promptly  absorb 
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the  loans  t ho  Government  maj   have  to  issue,  there  will  he  no 
need  of  extreme  taxation,  and  he  is  reported  as  adding  that: 

"Moreover,  such  an  opportunity  has  never  been  offered  to  the 
investor.  Here  is  a  2>Yi  per  cent,  tax-free  bond  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  which,  if  the  war  lasts  any  longer 
time,  may  possibly,  by  reason  of  its  convertibility  into  any 
higher  rate  bond  that  may  be  issued,  become  automatically  a 
4  or  even  a  4J/£  per  cent.  bond.  If  the  war  should  be  a  short  one, 
which  is  possible  and  is  to  be  hoped  for,  the  further  issue  of 
Government  loans  is  likely  to  cease  abruptly,  in  which  event  the 
Liberty  Loan  bonds  are  absolutely  certain  to  go  to  a  consider- 
able premium,  a  3  x/i  per  cent,  fifteen-year  bond,  on  a  3  per  cent. 
basis,  being  worth  106  per  cent.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that 
3  per  cent.  United  States  bonds  have  sold  at  a  premium  no 
longer  than  a  few  weeks  ago." 

Every  one  who  can  should  subscribe  for  a  Liberty  Bond 
according  to  his  ability,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
because  it  is  a  patriotic  service  and  duty,  because  it  is  a  blow  for 
democracy  against  autocracy,  because  it  will  hasten  peace  and 
aid  the  stern  task  of  crushing  militarism,  because  our  basic 
ideals  and  those  of  our  Allies  are  identical,  and  because  we  have 
profited  by  the  war  vastly  more  than  any  other  country  and  have 
long  enjoyed  protection  of  the  Allied  fleets  and  arms,  and  are 
consequently  obligated  morally  and  materially  to  furnish  generous 
and  vigorous  aid  promptly.  On  the  point  of  our  war-time  profits, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  parenthetically  that  The  Americas,  the 
monthly  organ  of  the  New  York  National  City  Bank,  says  that: 

"Since  January  1,  1915,  when  the  disorganization  of  ocean 
transportation  and  international  banking  communications  that 
followed  the  outbreak  of  war  was  fairly  over,  and  our  exporta- 
tion to  Europe  and  to  other  parts  of  the  world  began  to  grow, 
we  have  sold  just  short  of  $10,000,000,000  worth  of  American 
products  for  a  little  over  $2,000,000,000  more  than  we  would 
have  obtained  for  them  at  the  prices  which  prevailed  a  month 
before  the  war." 

The  Chicago  Herald  reports  that  several  banks  in  that  city 
are  using  a  plan  by  which  anybody  and  everybody  can  buy 
Liberty  Bonds  on  the  instalment  plan.  Under  this  plan  a 
person  who  made  a  first  payment  of  $2.12  on  one  Saturday, 
May  19,  for  instance,  and  pays  $2.85  on  each  succeeding  Satur- 
day will  draw  ninety-eight  cents  interest  on  his  money  and  own  a 
$100  33/2  Per  cent.  Liberty  Bond  on  January  12,  and  this  journal 
gives  the  following  table  to  show  how  the  plan  works  out: 

Week 

Ending  Amt. 

Mav  10 $2.12 

May  26 2.85 

June  2 2.85 

June  9 2.85 

Juno  16 2.85 

June  23 2.85 

June  30 2.85 

July  7 2.85 

July  14 2.85 

July  21 2.85 

July  28 2.85 

August  4 2.85 

August  11 2.85 

August  18 2.85 

August  25 2.85 

September  I 2.85 

September  8 2.85 

September  15 2.85 

September  22 2.85 

September  29 2.85                      Total $100.00 

The  St.  Louis  Star  commends  a  plan  of  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  enabling  people  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  for  $10, 
which  is  all  many  who  would  like  to  subscribe  will  be  able  to 
contribute.  The  plan  is  to  issue  participating  certificates  in  the 
sum  of  $10,  and  to  hold  the  bond  in  the  bank  as  security  to  the 
holders  of  the  certificate.  Thus  ten  persons  would  each  own 
one-tenth  of  a  $100-bond  and  draw  one-tenth  the  interest, 
because  the  certificates  would  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as 
the  bond.  A  certificate,  The  Star  adds,  should  always  be  worth 
its  face  value  whenever  the  holder  felt  he  could  not  hold  it 
longer.  The  New  York  Sun  points  to  a  way  for  the  purchase 
of  a  fifty-dollar  bond — one  dollar  down  to  be  paid  at  any  bank, 
then  nine  dollars  on  June  28,  ten  dollars  on  July  30,  fifteen 
dollars  on  August  15,  and  the  remaining  fifteen  on  August  30. 
If  one  can  not  buy  a  fifty-dollar  bond  on  these  terms,  one  can 


Week 
Ending 

October  6 

October  13 

Amt. 

$2.85 

2.85 

October  20 

2.85 

October  27 * .  .  . 

2.85 

November  3 

2.85 

November  10 

2.85 

November  17 

2.85 

November  24 

December  1 

2.85 

2.85 

December  8 

2.85 

December  15 

2.85 

December  22 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

2.85 

Payments $  99.02 

Interest .98 


save  ten  dollars,  twenty  dollars,  thirty  dollars,  or  forty  dollars. 

Ten-dollar  certificates  are  to  be  issued,  for  five  of  which  a  bond 

will  be  given,  and  The  Sun  urges  that  the  start  at  saving  be  made 

at  once.     A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 

i 

quotes  John  Skelton  Williams,  Controller  of  the  Currency,  as 
saying: 

"If  any  man  or  woman  drawing  a  salary  or  wages,  or  having 
other  income,  desires  to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond,  and,  having  only  a 
portion  of  the  money  available,  wishes  to  pay  for  the  bond  during 
the  ensuing  year  as  his  wages  or  income  permit,  he  will  find  the 
banks  in  his  immediate  locality  generally  willing  and  glad  to 
accommodate  him,  as  our  banks  generally  are  evincing  a  splendid 
and  commendable  patriotism  and  are  working  unselfishly  for 
the  common  good. 

"But  if  any  such  man  or  woman  in  the  United  States,  desiring 
to  invest  in  this  manner  in  a  Liberty  Bond,  should  be  refused  this 
accommodation  from  his  or  her  local  bank  and  will  communicate 
with  this  office,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency  will  give  him  or 
her  the  names  of  banks  which  will  gladly  carry  the  Liberty 
Bonds  for  such  a  purchaser  at  a  favorable  interest  rate,  and  give 
ample  time  in  which  to  pay  for  them." 

In  buying  bonds  the  New  York  World  and  other  journals 
point  out  that  if  the  industry  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  upset, 
this  and  every  other  war-loan  must  not  be  taken  from  past  sav- 
ings, but  from  current  and  chiefly  small  savings.  The  loan  can 
easily  win  if  confined  only  to  the  rich,  The  World  says  further, 
but  then  "only  by  robbing  American  industry  of  that  great 
support  which  it  has  from  the  normal  savings  of  the  rich."  Yet 
the  loan  can  win  tremendously  for  stability  and  progress  of 
industry  "if  responded  to  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who 
have  been  careless  in  thrift  and  negligent  of  the  future."  Simi- 
larly, the  Boston  Herald  tells  of  a  letter  it  received  from  a  banker 
of  wide  experience,  who  urges  that  the  people  should  not  with- 
draw their  holdings  from  savings-banks  to  purchase  Liberty 
Bonds,  because  the  banks  are  obliged  to  keep  their  money  pretty 
well  invested  to  earn  the  4  per  cent,  interest  which  they  pay, 
and  "if  people  should  draw  out  their  savings  to  any  considerable 
extent,  the  banks  will  have  to  ask  their  individual  borrowers  to 
pay  up  as  their  loans  become  due  on  mortgages."  The  Dallas 
Morning  News  believes  that  to  subscribe  is  "an  obligation  of 
patriotism  which  only  an  absolute  lack  of  means  will  abate," 
*but  points  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  greatest  difficulty  will 
be  encountered  in  arousing  men  of  moderate  means,  men  whose 
subscriptions  will  run  from  $100  to  $500.  The  explanation  is 
that  such  people  have  not  been  accustomed  to  invest  in  Govern- 
ment bonds,  and  The  News  says  this  is  "particularly  true  of  the 
people  of  the  South  and  West."  The  practise  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  to  offer  bonds  exclusively  to  men  of  wealth  and 
to  financial  institutions,  with  the  result  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
considers  the  rendering  of  financial  aid  to  the  Government  "a 
civic  duty  that  impinges  only  upon  those  who  are  wealthy." 
The  American  who  declines  to  help  the  loan  according  to  his 
ability  is  classed  as  an  investment  slacker  by  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer  and  other  journals;  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says  that 
"it  is  a  travesty  for  those  who  can  buy  and  do  not  to  salute 
the  flag,"  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  the  problem  to 
the  individual  as  follows: 

"It  is  an  easy  thing  to  cheer  the  flag,  an  easy  thing  to  spout 
patriotic  oratory;  under  stress  of  emotion  and  appeals  of 
recruiting  campaigns  men  will  enlist  for  war-service,  industrial, 
agricultural,  or  military.  But  the  call  for  this  vast  amount  of 
money  brings  to  Americans  of  every  class,  as  individuals,  a 
demand  for  something  that  Americans  find  much  harder.  We 
mean  personal  self-denial.  To  you,  as  an  individual,  without 
age-limit  or  physical  examination,  or  exemption  for  any  reason 
outside  the  limits  of  your  own  conscience  and  your  own  bona-fidc 
ability,  it  brings  the  first  concrete  opportunity  to  show  whether 
your  vaunted  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  the 
declared  purposes  of  the  conflict  with  the  Prussian  autocracy 
has  been  only  conversational;  whether,  when  the  President  sum- 
moned the  American  people  to  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings 
inseparable  from  war,  he  really  represented  you." 
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A   CENSORSHIP   OF   OPINION 

MUCH  CURIOSITY  and  some  apprehension,  have  been 
exprest  in  Congress,  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  the 
street  as  to  the  lengths  to  which  the  censor  would  go 
in  using  the  powers  granted  to  him  under  a  censorship  law.  Mr. 
George  Creel's  recently  published  "Regulations  for  the  Periodi- 
cal Press  of  the  United  States  during  the  War  "  have  apparently 
satisfied  the  curiosity,  but  they  have  not  entirely  quieted  the 
apprehensions.  Rather,  we  find  some  editors  who  had  formerly 
supported  the  Administration's  demand  for  legal  censorship 
beginning  to  display  unmistakable  evidences  of  disquietude. 
When  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  say  that  "the  only 
news  which  we  wish  to  keep  from  the  authorities  of  Berlin  is 
the  kind  which  would  be  of  tangible  help  to  them  in  their  military 
operations,"  the  press  unanimously  applaud.  A  list  of  some 
twenty  classes  of  news  matter  of  obvious  interest  to  the  enemy  is 
received  with  the  remark  that  the  editors  are  quite  willing  to 
continue  to  cooperate  voluntarily  with  the  Government  in  keep- 
ing such  news  quiet.  But  when  Mr.  Creel  adds  in  an  explanatory 
section  certain  notes  submitted  by  the  Departments  of  State, 
War,  and  the  Navy,  editorial  hands  are  thrown  up  in  amaze- 
ment and  protest.  Some  of  the  protest  is  also  prophecy  that 
these  requests  from  the  Departments  will  be  disregarded,  or 
will  end  all  chances  of  the  enactment  of  a  censorship  law,  or 
may  even  bring  discomfiture  to  the  Administration. 

Among  these  objectors,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  are  not 
only  such  personal  organs  as  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American 
and  such  consistent  critics  of  the  Administration  as  the  New  York 
Tribune,  but  the  stanch  pro-Administration  New  York  World, 
and  the  almost  equally  friendly  Democratic  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  the  independent  and  not  unfriendly  Newark  News  and 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Before  quoting  from  some  of  these 
papers  to  show  what  they  consider  dangerous  tendencies  toward 
suppression  of  free  speech,  it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
paragraphs  in  question.  The  War  Department's  warnings 
against    the   publication   of   information   regarding   troops   and 


"The  protection  of  information  belonging  to  friendly  countries 
is  most  important.  Submarine  warfare  news  is  a  case  in  point. 
England  permits  this  Government  to  have  full  information,  but 
as  it  is  England's  policy  not  to  publish  details  this  Government 
must  support  that  policy. 

"  Speculation  about  possible  peace  is  another  topic  which  may 


NOT   THE   RIGHT   HEAD-GEAR. 

— Halladay  in  the  Providence  Journal. 

experiments  and  the  Navy  Department's  requests  for  silence 
as  to  ship  movements  do  not  arouse  such  unfavorable  comment 
as  do  these  sentences  of  Mr.  Creel's  statement: 

"The  Department  of  State  considers  it  dangerous  and  of 
service  to  the  enemy  to  discuss  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  Allies  and  difficulties  with  neutral  countries. 
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OUR   PROSPECTIVE   CENSOR. 

"  Censorship  and  publicity  "  were  named  as  the  two  functions  of 
the  Government's  Committee  on  Public  Information.  Mr.  George 
Creel,  chosen  to  head  the  committee  as  a  "writer  of  proved  courage, 
ability,  and  vision,"  has  just  taken  the  people  into  his  confidence  by 
making  public  the  censorship  regulations. 


possess  elements  of  danger,  as  peace-reports  may  be  of  enemy 
origin,  put  out  to  weaken  the  combination  against  Germany. 

"Generally  speaking,  articles  likely  to  prove  offensive  to  any 
of  the  Allies  or  to  neutrals  would  be  undesirable." 

These  suggestions  incline  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  wonder 
if  censorship  is  not  "going  to  the  official  head  and  turning  it." 
What,  it  asks,  are  some  of  these  barred  topics? 

1 '  Differences  of  opinion  between  the  Allies  and  difficulties 
with  neutral  countries.'  Is  it  realized  what  this  would  rule  out? 
It  would  prevent  intelligent  discussion  of  the  situation  in  Russia. 
Between  her,  under  her  new  Government,  and  her  allies  there 
has  unquestionably  sprung  up  a  'difference  of  opinion.'  This  is 
notorious.  It  has  stood  out  in  copious  dispatches.  It  is  already 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation.  It  has  been  freely  written 
about  in  the  English  and  French  press.  But  the  American  press 
must  not  even  peep  about  it!  Could  there  be  nonsense  more 
arrant? 

"Similarly  of  'difficulties'  with  neutrals.  Everybody  knows 
what  they  are.  Spain,  and  Sweden,  and  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
and  Norway,  and  Switzerland  are  hard  put  to  it  by  the  blockade 
and  the  submarines.  The  question  of  their  supplies — of  their 
being  '  rationed '  by  the  Allies — has  fairly  reverberated  in  the  news 
passed  by  the  British  censor.  The  American  censor  would 
also  pass  the  news,  but  would  prevent  any  editor  from  saying 
what  he  thought  about  it.     This  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  a 
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deliberate  at  tempi    to    make  the  censorship  both  hated     and 
absurd.  , 

"Further  we  read:  'Speculation  about  possible  peace  .  .  . 
may  possess  elements  of  danger,  as  peace-reports  may  be  of 
enemy  origin,  put  out  to  weaken  the  combination  against 
Germany.'  This  is  Government  officials  seeing  ghosts.  Is  the 
new  and  avowed  peace-formula  of  the  Russian  Government 
of  enemy  origin?  And  what  about  the  restatement  of  the 
American  position,  which  President  Wilson  has  sent,  or  is  to 
send,  to  Russia,  and  which,  we  are  told,  will  shortly  be  published? 
I  n  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  hint  about '  possible  peace ' :  must 
American  newspapers,  while  allowed  to  print  the  facts,  be  com- 
pelled to  keep  as  mum  as  oysters  about 
them?     The  thing  is  preposterous. 

"Less  important,  but  still  suggestive  of 
official  floundering,  is  the  warning  about 
'submarine  warfare  news.'  To  'publish  de- 
tails' would  be  against  the  Government 
policy.  And  this  was  issued  almost  on  the 
very  day  when  Admiral  Lacaze  stood  up  in 
the  French  Chamber  and  told  the  Deputies 
everything  he  knew  about  the  submarines! 
The  whole  system  of  defense  against  them 
he  set  forth  with  an  amount  of  detail  which 
the  American  Administration  would  shrink 
from  as  treasonable.  The  clear-headed  and 
lucid  Frenchman  said  that  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  such  things  secret.  He  declared 
that  the  German  Government  knew  all 
about  French  devices,  so  that  it  was  only  a 
bit  of  silly  pedantry  to  attempt  to  make  of 
them  a  profound  mystery.  We  could  wish 
that  some  humbug-despising  official  at 
Washington  would  take  an  equally  sensible 
view." 


If  differences  of  opinion  exist  among  the 
Allies,  no  good  purpose  is  served,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  "by  keeping 
quiet  concerning  them  and  fooling  the  pub- 
lic of  the  Allied  countries.  Germany  will 
learn  of  those  differences  through  her  secret 
agents  regardless  of  whether  the  newspapers 
publish  or  withhold  facts."  And  as  for 
peace-rumors,  the  Newark  News  thinks  that 
"greater  publicity  in  connection  with  the 
analysis  and  investigation  of  suspicious  re- 
ports would  be  the  opposite  of  playing  into 
German  hands."     For  instance — 
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OFFICIAL  SPONSOR  FOR 
OUR  WOODEN  WAR-FLEET. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Ship- 
ping Board,  Mr.  William  Denman 
announced  the  novel  plan  to  thwart 
the  [/-boats  by  building  a  great  fleet 
of  3 ,000-ton;oil-burning  wooden  cargo- 
ships  for  the  transatlantic  route. 


OUR   "WOODEN   FLEET"   SHRINKS 

NSTEAD  OF  BUILDING  A  THOUSAND  wooden  ocean- 
going cargo-ships  to  frustrate  the  [/-boats  by  carrying  Ameri- 
can supplies  to  our  British,  French,  Russian,  and  Italian  allies, 
the  Federal  Shipping  Board  has  decided  that  its  emergency  fleet 
will  consist  of  ships  of  steel  supplemented  by  a  few  hundred 
wooden  ships.  Congress  has  appropriated  $750,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  program,  contracts  for  many  of  the  wooden  ships 
have  been  placed  with  shipyards  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  and  offers  have  been  ac- 
cepted from  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration and  the  Lackawanna  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  to  turn  out  for  the  Government 
3,000,000  tons  of  steel  shipping  in  eighteen 
months.  The  wooden-fleet  program  was 
announced  by  William  Denman,  Chairman 
of  the  Shipping  Board,  on  April  5,  and  while 
some  question  immediately  ardse  concern- 
ing the  practicability  of  3,000-ton  wooden 
ships  propelled  by  internal  -  combustion 
engines,  it  was  not  until  nearly  two  months 
later  that  the  public  learned  of  any  serious 
modification  of  this  program.  Then 
Maj.-Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  general 
manager  of  the  Federal  corporation  whose 
function  is  to  build  ships  for  the  Shipping 
Board,  startled  the  country  by  announcing 
that  "birds  are  still  nesting  in  the  trees 
from  which  the  great  wooden  fleet  was  to  be 
made,"  and  "the  proposition  is  simply 
hopeless."  Speaking  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  New  York, 
on  May  25,  he  cited  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation's  promise  to  supply  3,000,000 
tons  of  steel  ships  in  eighteen  months,  and 
appealed  to  his  hearers  for  cooperation. 

The  thousand  leading  steel  -  manufac- 
turers who  were  present  joined  in  pledging 
him  the  backing  of  every  steel-plant  in  the 
country.  The  next  day  Mr.  Denman  told 
the  press  that — 


"German  moves  in  promoting  the  Social- 
ist conference  at  Stockholm  have  been  exposed  by  the  vigilance 
of  the  press.      What  might  not  have  been  the  effect  if  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  the  American  public  was  concerned,  had  been 
allowed  to  work  practically  in  the  dark?" 

The  Democratic  New  York  World,  which  supported  the 
last  censorship  clause  drafted  for  the  Espionage  Bill,  thus  pays 
its  respects  to  the  State  Department's  suggestions: 

"Nothing  could  be  more  objectionable.  Nothing  could  be 
more  un-American.  Nothing  could  be  less  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  every  word  the  President  has  spoken  on  the  subject." 

The  New  York  Globe  joins  with  Mr.  Creel  and  the  State 
Department  in  the  belief  "that  attacks  upon  Great  Britain  are 
published  in  this  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
Germany  as  well  as  merely  to  express  an  ancient  antipathy." 
It  believes  that  this  sort  of  thing  should  be  discouraged  as 
"  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  our  country."  But,  The  Globe 
continues : 

"There  is  no  clear  way  of  doing  this  by  definite  censorship 
that  is  not  open  to  objection  on  other  grounds,  and  better 
results  are  likely  to  be  obtained  by  mere  exposure  of  obvious 
disloyalty.  In  his  own  preliminary  statement  Mr.  Creel 
effectually  disposes  of  this  matter  when  he  says  the  European 
belligerents  have  tried  to  prevent  publications  likely  to  offend 
their  allies,  but  that  his  associates  agree  with  him  that  'the 
more  full  the  interally  discussion  of  their  mutual  problems 
the  better.'" 


"If  all  the  ships  that  can  be  built  in  the 
next  year  or  eighteen  months  are  built,  there  would  still  be 
need  for  a  thousand  wooden  ships  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency in  our  merchant  tonnage,  even  tho  the  German  rate  of 
destruction  is  reduced  to  half  that  established  in  the  month  of 
April.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  thousand  wooden  ships 
can  be  built  in  eighteen  months.  There  was  a  hope  exprest 
that  we  could,  and  I  have  carefully  avoided  denying  the  possi- 
bility of  a  realization  of  this  hope.  My  reason  for  not  denying 
it  is  because  I  do  not  care  to  have  our  German  enemies  in 
Berlin  receive  that  amount  of  comfort." 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  situation  by  the  following 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"A  ship  which  can  be  torpedoed  certainly  two  and  probably 
three  times  and  still  make  its  way  to  port  without  great  loss  of 
cargo  is  the  standard  ship  planned  by  Major-General  Goethals, 
general  manager  of  the  Shipping  Corporation.  The  ships 
would  be  about  15,000  tons  each,  he  said,  more  than  500  feet 
long,  and  constructed  with  water-tight  compartments.  A  ship 
of  this  type  should  develop  sufficient  speed  to  run  away  from 
a  submarine,  without  sacrificing  a  disproportionate  space  to 
engine-  and  boiler-room.  It  could  also  be  built  at  less  cost,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $120  a  ton,  compared  with  $153  or  more  for  even 
the  5,000-ton  steel  ship  and  about  $135  for  the  wooden  ship." 

"Contracts  for  both  steel  and  wooden  ships  have  been  let 
by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,"  remarks  the  Newark 
News,  "but,  in  view  of  General  Goethals's  attitude  and  Mr.  Den- 
man's  statement,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  side  of 
the  program  will  be  favored." 
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HOW  GERMANY  HELPS  PAN-AMERICA 

A  LL  AMERICA  FOR  ALL  AMERICA  is  the  omen  of 
/-\  Brazil's  entrance  into  the  war  by  her  revocation  of 
■^  -^-  neutrality  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
In  recommending  the  cancelation  of  the  decree,  we  learn  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  dispatches,  President  Braz  reminded  the  Brazilian 
Congress  of  "the  traditional  policy  of  Brazil,  which  has  always 
been  governed  by  a  complete  unity  of  view  with  the  United 
States."  He  stated,  moreover,  that  the  sinking  of  Brazilian 
merchant  ships  by  German  sub- 
marines obliges  the  Government 
to  take  measures  of  defense  against 
them,  and  as  a  means  of  reprisal 
he  suggests  "utilization  of  the 
German  merchantmen  interned  in 
Brazilian  seaports,"  tho  he  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  confiscation, 
"this  being  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  our  laws  as  well  as  to  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country." 

How  the  Brazil  press  feel 
toward  the  United  States  is  in- 
dicated in  the  remark  of  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  Jornal  do  Commercio, 
which  says:  "We  are  alined 
with  and  for  America,"  and  the 
Correio  do  Manha  concedes  that 
"we  have  become  deliberate  col- 
laborators in  the  American 
policy."  In  Chile  the  Santiago 
Diario  Illustrado  asserts  that 
Chile  will  support  Brazil  in 
' '  adopting  vigorous  measures 
against  Germany,"  and  it  adds: 

"Brazil  has  accused  Germany 
of  acts  prejudicial  to  Pan- Ameri- 
canism. To-day  it  is  Brazil,  and 
to-morrow  other  nations  will 
make  the  same  charge.  For  the 
safeguarding   of   maritime   traffic 

several  nations  will  offer  facilities  for  the  United  States  war- 
ships engaged  in  this  work.  Chile  will  be  as  friendly  to  the 
United  States  as  Brazil  and  Uruguay." 

As  to  Brazil's  war-strength,  we  have  the  following  statement 
given  to  the  press  by  a  "high  Brazilian  consular  officer": 

"Her  Army  on  a  peace-footing  consists  of  23,000  regulars 
and  20,000  first  reserves.  The  police  also  are  semimilitary 
in  character.  A  law  passed  in  1907  decreed  that  all  citizens 
from  twenty-one  to  forty-four  years  of  age  would  be  liable  to 
serve,  the  term  being  two  years  on  active  service  and  seven 
in  the  first  reserve. 

"Brazil  is  divided  into  thirteen  military  districts,  and  every 
municipality  has  its  national  guard.  Most  cities  have  their 
rifle  clubs,  with  uniform  and  military  training. 

"Her  Navy  is  manned  by  some  15,000  men  and  boasts  of  some 
of  the  most  up-to-date  vessels  of  the  super-dreadnought  type. 
The  largest  of  these  was  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  has  been  sold 
to  another  Government  since  the  war  started.  She  carries 
a  crew  of  1,100  officers  and  men  and  cost  about  $15,000,000. 
Her  displacement  is  27,500  tons,  and  the  main  armament  was 
fourteen  12-inch  guns,  all  of  them  being  so  placed  that  they 
could  fire  on  one  broadside.  An  order  for  two  other  battle- 
ships of  the  super-dreadnought  class,  even  larger  than  the  Rio  .de 
Janeiro,  was  placed  in  England,  and  they  were  being  com- 
pleted at  the  outset  of  the  European  War.  These,  however,  have 
been  requisitioned  for  service  by  the  British  authorities.  The 
San  Paulo  and  the  Minas  Geraes,  of  21,000  tons  each,  are  the 
two  other  battle-ships  in  the  Navy. 

"The  mercantile  marine  has  of  late  years  increased  to  a  total 
of  about  200,000  tons,  which,  now  reenforced  by  the  interned 
German  ships,  will  bring  the  aggregate  available  to  500,000  tons. 


"The  shipping  movement  in  Brazilian  ports  for  the  year  1912 
were  6,272  foreign  ships  and  19,961  domestic  vessels  with  a 
displacement  of  26,505,884  tons." 

In  addition  to  military  and  naval  aid  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph  reminds  us  that  Brazil  can  supply  for  the  Allies 
uncounted  millions  of  pounds  of  beef,  drugs,  rubber,  coffee, 
and  wheat,  and  if  she  fights  this  journal  predicts  that  she  will 
send  an  army  to  Europe  to  cooperate  with  the  other  foes  of 
the  Kaiser. 

Brazil  has  the  most  reason  of  all  the  South-American  Republics 

to  enter  the  war,  in  the  view  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  because  she 
has  a  large  German  population 
congested  in  one  of  her  southern 
provinces  which  has  always  been 
looked  upon  by  the  German  rulers 
as  a  colony  over  which  they  hope 
some  day  to  exercise  political 
control.  This  could  be  done  only 
by  force  and  by  violation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  of  course, 
and  the  situation  contained  a 
perpetual  menace  of  war  for  both 
Brazil  and  the  United  States. 
Now  the  two  countries  realize 
that  the  defeat  of  Germany  in  the 
present  war  "puts  off  indefinitely, 
if  not  forever,  the  time  when 
Germany  might  challenge  the 
power  of  both  in  her  effort  to  con- 
trol her  'colony.'" 

Looking  forward  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  New  York 
Herald  on  "Germans  in  South 
America,"  Prof.  Chester  Lloyd 
Jones,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, says  it  is  not  safe  to 
assume  that  German  sympathizers 
will  be  impotent  to  cause  trouble, 
for  they  are  prominent  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  life  of  more  than  one  of  the  South- 
American  countries,  and  tho  what  they  could  do  as  Germans  is 
negligible,  what  they  could  do  backed  by  large  German  capital 
invested  in  these  lands  is  another  question  in  South  America 
as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  Editorially  The  Herald  claims 
that  Brazil's  action  is  bound  to  influence  the  other  South  Ameri- 
can Republics  strongly,  and  it  predicts  that  Argentina  and 
Venezuela  will  almost  certainly  follow  her  lead,  for  both  have 
had  similar  provocation.  The  Herald  remarks  that  a  general 
abandonment  of  neutrality  in  South  America  would  close  all  her 
ports  to  German  raiders  should  any  be  at  large. 

An  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  German  press  on  Brazil's 
breach  with  Germany  is  evident  in  the  remark  of  the  Socialist 
V  or  warts,  which  says  that  "as  the  fruits  of  whole  decades  of 
German  pioneer  work  are  now  in  jeopardy,  events  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Lima*  can  not  airily  be  dismissed  as  bagatelles." 
The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  observes: 

"We  are  not  naive  enough  to  waste  words  or  tears  over 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Brazilians  for  what  German  Kultur  has 
done  for  them.  Better  nations  than  they  have  taught  us  not  to 
count  upon  gratitude.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Brazil's 
example  will  prove  contagious  in  South  America.  She  is  the 
most  populous  country  there,  but  has  never  played  a  leading 
role.  We  can  not,  of  course,  contemplate  the  outlook  for  German 
settlements  in  Brazil  without  anxiety.  But  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  the  German  residents,  in  their  respect-compelling  soli- 
dary, will  find  the  security  and  the  defense  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  surmount  the  conditions  which  have  now  drawn  even 
them  into  the  widening  circles  of  the  World  War." 


INTERPRETING  THE  MONROE   DOCTRINE. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
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A  HOME-GROWN  AMERICAN  AIR-RAID   THAT  OUTDID  THE  ZEPPELINS:     A    TORNADOS    WORK    NEAR    CHICAGO. 


ViUa^  and  farms  in  Central  and  Southern  States  were  devastated  by  a  series  of   tornadoes  beginning    on    May  26^   In  ^f££*££ 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Blest  is  the  bond  that  draws  a  man  closer  to  Ms  country.— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 

Ireland  should  give  support  to  a  king  who  will  hoe  potatoes.— Wall 
Street  Journal. 

How  Hindenburg  must  wish  he  could  move  the  Masurian  Lakes  to  the 
Western  front! — New  York  Sun. 

Russia  is  beginning  to  understand  that  a  separate  peace  means  separate 
pieces  as  far  as  she  is  concerned. — Chicago  Herald. 

As  we  understand  it,  a  retreat  to  victory  and  beating  it  while  the  beating  ' 
is  good  are  so  much  alike  you  can't  tell  'em  apart.—  Macon  Telegraph. 

The  Russian  soldiers  on  the  Eastern  front  are  beginning  to  suspect  the 
olive-branch  the  Germans  are  holding  out  is  poison-ivy—  Kansas  City  Star. 
Herbert  C.  Hoover  may  be  international  food-dictator.     And  prob- 
ably his  mother  only  expected  him  to  become  President.— Philadelphia 
North  American. 

When  Germany  first  announced  that  she  was  waging  a  war  of  defense 
she  never  thought  she'd  see  the  day  when  the  statement  would  be  one  of 
fact. — Macon  Telegraph. 

In  view  of  Turkey's  reported  weariness  with  the  war  it  might  be  wise 
for  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  switch  wine-glasses  with  the 
Vizier  when  he  visits  him  in  Constantinople  this  summer. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  the  Kaiser's  hurry  call  for  an  American 
dentist  was  prompted  by  discovery  that  his  crown  is  loose,  while  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  sees  in  it  belated  realization  on  the  Kaiser's 
part  that  he  has  bitten  off  more  than  he  can  chew. — New  York  Herald. 


Spain  appears  to  be  about  fed  up  on  innocent  bystanding.— Ma  con 
Telegraph. 

We  may  solve  the  food  problem  by  cutting  down  the  waist.— Sioux 
City  Tribune. 

England  can  safely  agree  to  give  Ireland  any  kind  of  government  the 
Irish  will  agree  on. — Florida  Times-Union. 

German  air-fleet  has  raided  east  England  again.  Little  premature, 
Wilhelm;  the  women  and  children  are  not  yet  at  the  beaches.— Philadelphia 
North  American. 

Germany,  according  to  reports,  attaches  no  importance  to  our  entry 
into  the  war;  many  of  our  Congressmen  seem  to  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 
— Philadelphia  Press. 

Lloyd  George  advises  all  the  Irish  factions  to  get  together  behind 
closed  doors  and  decide  Home  Rule.  The  man  who  comes  out  will  write 
the  constitution  and  be  king. — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  our  allies  that  they  couldn't  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  seven-billion-dollar  loan  several  years  ago,  when  a  billion  dollars 
would  have  bought  something. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Congress  should  direct  the  War  Department  to  raise  the  age  of  de- 
pendent children  in  the  registration  questions.  It  is  idle  to  have  laws 
againstchild  labor  while  considering  twelve-year-old  children  self-supportmg. 
— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

The  subscribers  to  the  German  war-loans  are  being  told  that  they  will 
be  paid  back  out  of  the  indemnities  the  Government  expects  to  collect 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  This  sounds  like  one  of  those  bets  that  is  to  be 
paid  when  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected  President.— Kansas  City  Times. 


RE  IGN     -     C  OMME  NT 


Copyr 


the  International  Film  Service,  Hew  rork. 


THE   GUNS  WELCOME   AMERICA. 
To  the  French  gunners  the  President  is  the  embodiment  of  Justice  and  Law,  and  so  these  words  flank  his  name  upon  their  big  guns. 


CANADA  TO   ADOPT   THE   DRAFT 


ALACK  OF  ENTHUSIASM  for  the  war  has  cheeked 
recruiting  in  eastern  Canada,  so  that  the  burden  has 
-  fallen  disproportionately  on  some  provinces,  especially 
in  the  west.  Now  America's  example,  combined  with  the 
experience  that  the  Canadian  Premier  gained  in  England  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Imperial  War-Conference,  have  resulted  in  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  announcement  that  Canada  is  to  adopt  the 
conscriptive  draft  along  the  lines  already  laid  down  by  the 
United  States.  Some  grumblings  are  being  heard  from  papers 
in  eastern  Canada,  which  demand  a  referendum,  and  demon- 
strations have  been  made  by  the  French-Canadians  who  have 
so  far  been  very  apathetic  to  the  war  and  show,  by  rioting 
at  this  moment,  that  they  would  prefer  to  risk  their  lives  fighting 
the  Canadian  rather  than  the  German  Government.  Addressing 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  the  Premier  said  that  the  time  had 
come  to  repair  in  some  manner  the  wastage  of  battle: 

"I  have  had  to  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  and  I 
have  taken  them  into  consideration.  I  realize  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  a  serious  one,  but  I  do  not  shrink  from  it.  There- 
fore it  is  my  duty  to  announce  to  the  House  that  early  proposals 
will  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  provide,  by  com- 
pulsory military  enlistment  on  a  selective  basis,  such  reenforce- 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  Canadian  Army 
to-day  in  the  field  as  one  of  the  finest  fighting  units  of  the 
Empire.  The  number  of  men  required  will  not  be  less  than 
50,000,  and  will  probably  be  100,000.  These  proposals  have 
been  formulated  in  part,  and  will  be  presented  to  the  House 
with  the  greatest  expedition  that  circumstances  will  permit.  I 
hope  that  when  they  are  submitted,  all  the  members  of  the 
House  will  receive  them  with  a  full  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the 
issue  involved  in  this  war,  with  a  deep  realization  of  the  sacrifice 
we  have  already  made,  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
made,  and  with  the  firm  determination  on  our  part  that  we  will 
do  our  duty  in  this  great  struggle  to  the  very  end,  whatever 
it  may  be." 

This  announcement  has  been,  in  the  main,  cordially  received 
by  the  press  of  both  political  parties  and  the  pride  of  a  young 
nation  has  been  touched.     The  Montreal  Weekly  Witness  writes: 


'The  fact  that  the  United  States  had  already  adopted  this 
means  has  made  it  much  easier  for  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who, 
having  jtist  come  back  from  Britain  and  a  short  visit  to  the 
Canadian  encampment  in  France,  has  become  thoroughly  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  the  situation.  It  was  inevitable  that  sooner 
or  later  the  Premier  must  make  siich  an  announcement.  It  would 
not  do  to  have  it  said  that  Canada  is  the  only  country  which  has 
evaded  full  responsibility.     So  we  are  to  have  a  selective  draft." 

The  Ottawa  Journal-Press,  a  Conservative  paper,  and  there- 
fore a  supporter  of  the  Premier,  is  grateful  for  America's  lead: 

"When  Congress  at  Washington  passed  the  Compulsory 
Military  Service  Bill  a  sigh  of  relief  went  up  in  Canada.  We 
all  realized  from  our  own  experiences  with  the  system  of  volun- 
tary enlistment  that  only  by  selective  conscription  in  some  form 
could  the  United  States  rise  to  its  full  stature  in  the  war  against 
the  Teuton  menace,  and  avoid  many  pitfalls  making  for  weakness 
and  impotence.  During  the  past  few  weeks  opinion  has  been 
crystallizing  throughout  the  country  that  it  was  the  only  alterna- 
tive if  Canada  was  not  to  be  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  over  Canada  there  has 
been  in  these  recent  weeks  a  striking  change  in  public  opinion  on 
the  subject.  We  would  not  even  except  Quebec  from  this 
assertion." 

The  Liberal  papers,  as  a  whole,  indorse  Sir  Robert  Borden's 
action.  For  example,  the  Brantford  Expositor  remarks  that 
"for  what  is  now  promised  the  country  will  thank  God  and  take 
courage,"  while  the  Hamilton  Times  says: 

"We  believe  that  the  country  at  large  will  hail  with  satisfac- 
tion the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert  Borden.  We  believe  the 
country  is  ready  for  it,  has  been  ready  for  it,  has  been  working 
for  it,  and  we  believe  that  the  great  body  of  young  men  who  will 
be  called  up  will  meet  the  call  with  resolution." 

But  a  demand  for  a  referendum  comes  from  some  of  the 
Liberal  journals.     The  Saskatoon  Phoenix  asks: 

"Is  the  Borden  Government  efficient  and  representative? 
Are  we  willing  to  give  it  the  power  of  conscription?  Not  for 
a  minute." 

This  cry  for  a  referendum  comes  with  greatest  force  from  the 
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Province  of  Quebec,*where  there  seems  to  be  considerable  French- 
( '.madian  opposition.  One  of  the  great  French  organs  of  Mon- 
treal, he  Devoir,  is  somewhat  shrill,  and  under  the  caption, 
"Will  He  Consult  Us?"  prints  this,  heavily  boxed,  on  its  front 
page: 

"Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Borden  Ministry 
lias,  without  consulting  the  people,  decided  to  apply  the  militia 
art  so  as  to  force  voung  Canadians  to  enroll  for  service  over- 
seas. In  Australia,  Mr.  Hughes  first  called  for  a  referendum 
on  conscription.  It  was  defeated.  At  the  elections  which 
have  .just  taken  place  Mr.  Hughes 
promised  that  he  would  not  make 
a  call  to  arms  obligatory  for  over- 
seas until  it  had  been  preceded 
by  a  new  referendum.  The 
Australian  people  will  then  have 
been  consulted  three  times  be- 
I'orc  sending  their  sons  to  the 
front.  Here,  altho  the  real  term 
of  the  mandate  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  expired  on  October  10, 
1916,  our  Prime  Minister  appears 
not  to  wish  to  consult  the  people 
on  conscription  either  by  election 
or  plebiscite.  What  is  good  for 
the  Australians  must  be  bad  for 
Canadians.  But  since  when  have 
our  Parliamentarians  had  the 
power  without  consulting  us  to 
embark  us  in  an  undertaking  of 
which  we  shall  not  soon  see  the 
end,  and  of  which  we  must  pay 
all  expenses?  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den's promise  of  500,000  men  he 
will  pay — with  our  young  men." 

An  influential  French  paper  in 
Canada,  La  Patrie,  of  Montreal, 
however,  comes  out  whole-heart- 
edly for  conscription,  and  the 
mob  broke jits  windows  for  saying: 

"The  Federal  Government 
has  taken  a  very  important  step 


POLITICAL  INSANITY 


in  proposing  conscription.  It 
was    very    clear    that    such   an 

emergens  must  be  introduced  Antidraft  Politician-  No! 
,         8        •  ...  ,  to  see  if  the  people  want  the  fire 

because  recruiting  was  not  se- 
curing results.  This  inevitable 
step  will  be  received  in  Quebec 

in  the  same  spirit  as  it  is  received  in  the  other  provinces.  All 
Canadians  are  of  one  heart  and  one  desire — to  crush  German 
barbarism.  Are  the  Canadian  nation  and  the  Province  of  Quebec 
ready  to  go  to  the  utmost  limit  to  carry  out  this  purpose?" 

Le  Canada,  a  Montreal  Liberal  paper  which  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  personal  organ  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  says: 

"(1)  There  is  no  reason  for  imposing  conscription  save  to 
fulfil  hastily  the  illusory  promise  made  by  Sir  Robert  Borden 
off  his  own  bat. 

"  (2)  The  gravest  economic  reasons  are  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  voluntary  system. 

"  (3)  Neither  the  Government  nor  Parliament  has  any  man- 
date to  decide  this  question.  ' 

"The  duty  of  Parliament  is  clear,  it  is  to  submit  the  question 
to  the  people." 

Despite  the  emphatic  support  of  vigorous  war-measures  given 
by  Mgr.  Bruchesi  and  Mgr.  McNeil,  the  Catholic  Archbishops 
of  Montreal  and  Toronto,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  clergy.     An  editorial  note  in  the  London 

(Ont.)  Advertiser  runs: 

"Neither  the  Province  of  Quebec  nor  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Church  will  be  excluded.  According  to  the  announce- 
ment of  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  only  meaning  that  possibly  could 
be  drawn  from  the  intimation  of  his  plan  would  be  that  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  all  creeds,  excepting  those  of  the  latter  which 
debar  adherents  from  enlistment,  will  be  called  upon  to  serve, 
as  their  respective  classes  are  designated  and  called  forth." 


AMERICA   ON   THE   BATTLE-FRONT 

THAT  DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORITY,  Field -Mar- 
shal von  Hindenburg,  has  kindly  informed  the  Frankfur- 
ter Zeitung  that  Germany  has  no  need  to  worry  about  the 
United  States,  as  it  will  take  us  "more  than  a  year  to  organize 
and  train  a  really  large  army,"  and  nothing  less  than  that 
need  be  considered.  This  journal  is  delighted  with  this  pro- 
nouncement and  tells  its  readers  that  it  really  doesn't  matter 
what  America  does,  for  "even  if  she  were  to  equip  a  really  large 

army  she  could  never  put  it  into 
the  battle-line."  This  organ  of 
German  high  finance  argues: 

"Will  the  Americans  dare  to 
send  such  an  army  across  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  to-day  ruled 
more  by  our  (7-boats  than  by  the 
battle-ships  and  cruisers  of  the 
Allies? — by  our  [/-boats,  which 
before  a  year  is  over  will  surely 
have  increased  both  in  number 
and  in  individual  efficiency? 
But,  above  all,  does  President 
Wilson  seriously  believe  that  he 
can  then  still  rescue  the  English 
and  the  French,  who  are  daily 
banging  their  heads  so  terribly 
and  so  unsuccessfully  against  our 
Western  front? 

"Such  considerations  cause 
many  people  to  think  that  Amer- 
ica's present  preparations  are 
not  aimed  at  us  Germans  at  all; 
that  the  whole  declaration  of  war 
is  only  a  pretext,  and  that  the 
real  object  of  raising  this  army 
is  not  to  fight  Germany,  but  to 
prepare  for  a  war  expected  later 
with  Japan.  There  is,  indeed, 
ground  for  this  supposition,  and 
we  ourselves  regard  it  probable 
that  many  competent  persons  in 
the  United  States  are  pressing  for 
military  preparedness  primarily 
because  of  future  necessities." 

This  cynical  disregard  of 
America  is  a  feature  of  the  Ger- 
man press  just  now,  and  our 
Minister  at  Copenhagen,  Dr.  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  tells  the 
Manchester  Guardian's  correspondent  that  we  have  really  got 
to  make  the  enemy  understand  that  we  mean  business.  His 
remarks  cover  a  wide  field,  and  he  confirms  the  impression  of 
most  experienced  observers  in  thinking  that  the  food-problem 
in  Germany  is  not  likely  to  affect  the  situation  seriously  one  way 
or  the  other.  Passing  on  to  consider  Germany's  opinion  of 
America,  he  says: 

"Any  relaxation  in  America's  preparations  would  only 
serve  to  increase  the  contempt  which  most  Germans  occupying 
positions  of  power  feel  for  the  military  pretensions  of  the  United 
States,  which  never  have  been  taken  seriously  by  the  Junker 
party.  At  present,  all  peace-proposals  from  Germany  mean 
simply  the  determination  that  this  tremendously  organized  and 
still  powerful  nation  yet  holds  for  gaining  her  own  ends. 

"It  is  believed  in  German  circles,  and  especially  in  Berlin, 
that  America's  talk  of  military  effectiveness  is  merely  'bluff.' 

"While  the  German  nation  will  have  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment perhaps  in  the  not  far  distant  future,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Hohenzollerns  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  as  the  Czar. 

"The  German  people  have  been  made  to  believe  by  their 
reptile  press  that  victory  is  simply  a  question  of  time,  and  they 
are  willing  to  fight  and  wait  for  it.  Any  talk  of  peace  at  the 
present  moment  in  America,  therefore,  would  simply  prolong  the 
war  and  bring  our  country  into  the  utmost  contempt  among  the 
very  people  who  would  like  to  profit  by  it." 

Meanwhile    Germany's    enfant   terrible,   Maximilian    Harden, 


We  must  first  take  a  referendum 

extinguished  and  the  house  saved." 

— Daily  Star  (Montreal). 
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is  allowed  by  the  censor,  for  some  occult  reason,  to  tell  the  people 
pretty  nearly  the  exact  truth  in  his  Berlin  Zukunft.  In  a  recent 
number  he  deals  with  the  American  situation  as  affected  by  the 
work  of  the  French  and  British  Missions  and  writes  some  sharp 
things  for  those  who  jeer  at  America  and  her  army: 

"America,  had  she  remained  neutral,  could  have  amassed 
incalculable  wealth,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  criminal  self- 
deception  to  ignore  the  fact  that  President  Wilson  is  to-day  the 
trusted  favorite  of  an  overwhelming  and  ever-increasing  majority. 
Perhaps  that  cool  philosopher,  Mr.  Balfour,  is  now  at  work  in 
Washington  on  the  Unking  together  of  America  and  Great 
Britain  with  China  and  Japan,  a  rapprochement  which  we  have 
often  predicted,  and  one  which  may  to-morrow  include  free 
Russia.  The  same  blind  stupidity  which  compared  the  British 
Army  to  Falstaff's  recruits  now  jeers  at  America  as  unable  to 
do  anything." 

The  brilliant  editor  of  the  Zukunft  tells  his  short-sighted 
fellow  Prussians  that  if  they  think  that  America's  entry  into  the 
war  can  be  discounted,  they  had  better  take  another  thought: 

'The  intervention  will  have  the  most  far-reaching  effects  if 
the  war  does  not  end  before  America  has  completed  her  prepara- 
tions. The  Western  Armies,  who  hold  Bagdad,  Mekka,  Valona, 
Goritz,  part  of  the  Trentino,  Saloniki,  and  the  German  Colonies, 
and  who  in  twelve  days  in  April  counted  34,000  prisoners  to  their 
credit,  do  not  see  before  them  a  future  so  enshrouded  in  gloom 
that  it  invites  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  milliards  of 
men  who  are  now  hostile  to  us  will  not  depart  humbly  to  their 
homes  before  the  gigantic  weight  of  the  United  States  has  been 
thrown  into  the  scale." 

He  concludes  with  some  plain-spoken  advice: 

"What  now  is  our  best  course?  It  is  a  clear  recognition  of 
realities,  a  return  to  the  freedom  of  dignified  criticism,  a  setting 
in  order  of  Germany's  house,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  an  abomi- 
nation in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     Democracy  rings  us  round. 


The  responsibility  for  the  peace  which  will  be  concluded  must 
be  borne  not  by  one  Prince  nor  by  one  family,  but  by  the  entire 
nation  with  unbended  neck.  Democracy  is  irresistible,  and  its 
help  may  to-morrow  become  urgently  necessary  to  princes. 
Germany's  people  can  only  conclude  this  peace  when  they  have 
reached  a  full  realization  of  the  facts,  and  this  they  must  and 
will  do."  

ABUSING  THE  S.  O.  S— " All's  fair  in  love  and  war,"  says  the 
old  proverb,  but  most  civilized  people  have  agreed  that  both 
games  should  be  played  according  to  certain  established  rules. 
The  brave  German  sailors,  however,  perhaps  consider  that 
they  would  be  acting  in  a  manner  derogatory  to  their  Kultur  if 
they  followed  the  common  herd  too  closely  in  observing  them. 
Accordingly  they  don't,  says  the  Paris  Journal,  which  proceeds 
to  record  the  latest  example  of  Prussian  Gemutlichkeit: 

"Count  von  Ukner,  in  command  of  a  German  corsair  (the 
armed  bark  Seeadler,  reported  in  the  Atlantic  a  month  ago), 
shot  at  and  sank  a  French  steamer  after  himself  sending  out  the 
S.O.S.  distress  -  signal.  The  French  steamer,  answering  the 
S.O.S.,  rushed  to  the  rescue.  The  details  of  what  happened  are 
given  by  the  captain,  who  says:  'When  we  received  the  S.O.S. 
from  a  ship  pretending  to  be  the  Norwegian  vessel  Bergen  I 
gave  orders  to  rush  to  the  point  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
wirelessing  that  we  were  coming  at  full  steam.  When  we 
made  the  ship  she  appeared  to  be  floating  normally,  but  with 
all  lights  out.  Judge  of  our  surprize  when  within  three  lengths 
of  her  a  search-light  was  played  on  us,  and  the  Norwegian  flag 
was  lowered  and  replaced  by  a  German  flag. 

"Seeing  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  I  turned  about,  but  a 
shot  had  already  struck  us  under  the  water-line.  Three  more 
shells  struck  us  in  quick  succession.  We  were  so  near  the 
corsair  that  we  could  hear  the  officers  gibing  at  us  with  cries  of 
"  Vive  la  France!"  We  launched  out  boats,  but  one  was  hit  and 
four  occupants  killed.  We  sent  out  an  S.O.S.  and  were  soon 
afterward  picked  up  by  a  British  cruiser,  the  German  ship 
making  off.'" 


THE  U.   S.  FOR  CONSCRIPTION. 

William — "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  really  going  to  DO 
something?" 
America — "Yep."  —Land  and  Water  (London). 


THE  ELEVENTH-HOUR  RECRUIT. 

President  Wilson — "  Say,  boys,  here  I  am!  Now,  what  can  I  do  to 
help  ?  " 

John  Bull — Well,  Woodrow,  we  are  holding  the  gentleman  at  all 
points,  but  you  can  help  me  sit  on  his  bread-basket.  Though  he  is  already 
feeling  the  pressure  pretty  severely  !  "     — Passing  Show  (London). 


LONDON    WELCOMES  US   WITH   A   SMILE. 
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OUR  COMMISSION .  TO   RUSSIA 


NONE  TOO  CORDIAL  is  the  welcome  given  by  the 
Russian  press  in  America  to  the  commission  to  Russia, 
headed  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  the  journals  here  which 
represent  the  radical  element  now  dominant  in  Petrograd  are 
positively  hostile.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  perhaps,  to  judge 
the  Eeeling  of  all  Russia,  or  even  Petrograd,  by  the  comment 
of  the  Russo-American  papers  published  in  New  York,  and  the 
Commission's  reception  in  the  Russian  capital  may,  in  fact, 


THE  RUSSIAN   STEAM-ROLLER. 

Will  it  ever  work  again  ? 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich) . 

outdo  the  most  optimistic  expectations.  The  kindest  com- 
ments come  from  the  New  York  Russkoye  Slovo,  a  journal  of 
very  moderate  tendencies,  which  says  of  Mr.  Root  that  he — 

"will  come  to  Russia  as  the  envoy  of  the  great  American 
democracy,  which  is  extending  a  helping  hand  to  the  young 
Russian  Republic.  Therefore,  independently  of  his  social- 
political  views,  which  are  alien  to  the  leaders  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  Mr.  Root  ...  is  assured  a  friendly  reception  in 
Russia." 

The  Russkoye  Slovo  is  pleased  at  the  inclusion  of  the  Socialist 
member,  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  who  will  offset  "the 
unacceptability  of  Mr.  Root  to  the  Russian  progressive  leaders." 
Mr.  Russell  and  his  more  liberal  colleagues  are  valuable  because: 

"It  will  be  easier  for  them  to  come  into  contact  with  the 
Socialist  leaders  who  are  now  playing  a  great  r61e  in  Russia. 
And  lastly,  their  presence  may  save  the  American  Commission 
from  radically  wrong  steps  in  the  direction  of  even  friendly 
intervention  in  Russian  internal  affairs. 

"Russia  is  not  Mexico  or  China.  Russia  needs  neither 
American  statesmen  nor  American  reformers.  Russian  thought 
is  sufficiently  rich  in  this  respect.  Backward  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  respects,  Russia  needs  American  methods, 
American  experts  on  scientific  organization  of  production, 
American  engineers,  and,  of  course,  American  capital.  She  will 
gratefully  accept  the  good  advice  and  suggestions  from  her  new 
ally,  the  United  States,  in  the  matter  of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
In  her  foreign  policy,  too,  Russia  counts  on  the  generous  sup- 
port for  her  great  transatlantic  ally.  The  American  Com- 
mission will  have  great  problems  to  deal  with.  The  solution 
of  Russian  internal  affairs  the  Allies  and  friends  of  Russia  may 
leave  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  .  .  .  Even  the  remotest 
attempt  at  interference  with  Russian  internal  affairs  would 
injure  the  good  name  of  Americans  in  Russia." 

The  more  radical  New  York  Russky  Golos  is  convinced  that  the 
Commission  is  nothing  but  a  blind  to  secure  the  "economic 


enslavement   of    Russia,"  and   complains    that    no    prominent 
Russian-American  or  Pole  has  been  included: 

"President  Wilson  forgot  about  the  Russians  and  the  Polos 
who  are  living  in  America  and  who  know  Russia  and  her 
needs.  There  won't  be  any  of  them  on  the  Commission.  But 
there '  are  railroad  magnates,  money  kings,  excellent  business 
representatives,  not  of  the  laboring  America,  but  of  the 
plundering  America. 

"This  Commission  is  being  sent  with  the  almost  exclusive 
purpose  of  investigating  the  natural  resources  of  Russia— her 
minerals,  her  oil-fields,  her  forests,  water-power,  etc. 

"The  American  Commission  is  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
the  economic  enslavement  of  Russia.  The  Commission  will 
clear  a  path  to  Russia  and  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  inva- 
sion of  American  capital  and  business  upon  the  regenerated 
country 

The  editor  concludes: 

"Mr.  Root  and  company  will  bring  with  them  to  Russia  big 
capital,  not  to  help  the  young  Republic,  but  to  enslave  it. 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  Russia  will  be  placed  the  burdens  of 

dollar  slavery. 

"No,  Russia  does  not  need  a  Commission  of  capitalists,  bhe 
needs  a  Commission  of  the  friendly  American  laborers  and 
producers." 

Prom  the  New  York  Novy  Mir  we  should  hardly  expect  a 
cordial  welcome  to  such  representatives  of  capital  as  Mr.  Root 
and  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane,  but  the  Socialist  organ  writes  with 
great  bitterness: 

"The  Russian  people  did  not  invite  the  American  Commission 
to  come  to  them.  The  Russian  people  have  no  need  for  it. 
The  American  Commission  is  going  to  visit  not  the  Russian 
people  but  the  Russian  bourgeoisie.  It  does  not  know,  and 
does  not  wish  to  know,  the  Russian  people.  Of  what  concern 
are  the  poor  peasants  and  semistarved  workingmen  to  it?  It 
is  even  a  little  afraid  of  the  Russian  people.  And  out  of  fear  it 
conceals  the  real  purposes  of  its  visit.  .  .  .  It  assures  us,  through 
the  lying  yellow  press,  that  it  is  going  to  Russia  not  to  ^do 
business,'  but  to  help  Russia  democratize.  .  .  .  What  a  lie!" 

The  Novy  Mir  asserts  that  the  Commission  will  make  common 
cause  with  the  Russian  bourgeoisie  against  the  workingman : 

"These  multimillionaires,  led  by  the  Wall  Street  lawyer 
Root,  will  promote  in  Russia  'ideas  of  democracy.'  They  will 
help  Russia  democratize! 

"The  American  workingman  is  conservative;  the  Russian 
workingman  is  revolutionary.  The  American  workingman 
went  through  the  Gompersonian  school;  the  Russian  through 
the  revolutionary  school.  The  Russian  workingman  demands  a 
control  over  his  Government;  the  American  workingman  dances 
to  the  tune  of  politicians.  The  Russian  proletariat  hardly 
will  suffer  American  guardians  (he  will  not  suffer  his  own  Russian 
guardians).  .  .  .  The  unbidden  guests  may  have  to  return 
home  in  disgrace." 


PLAIN  WORDS  FROM  ENGLAND— We  are  told  to  get  a 
hustle  on  and  send  troops  to  France.  The  London  Spectator, 
an  influential  British  weekly,  thus  applies  the  "hurry  up"  and 
does  not  mince  matters  when  it  says : 

.  "It  is  America's  flag  we  want,  and  we  say  frankly  that  we  are 
not  going  to  be  deterred  from  saying  so  by  any  ridiculous  punc- 
tilio that  it  is  not  our  business,  or  that  America  will  resent  such 
unwarranted  interference— in  fine,  that  even,  if  we  do,  like  so 
many  millions  of  Englishmen,  cherish  in  our  hearts  the  warmest 
feeling  for  America,  and  an  eager  desire  that  our  troops  and  hers 
should  serve  shoulder  to  shoulder,  we  ought  to  conceal  that 
feeling  as  a  kind  of  guilty  secret.  We  do  not  intend  to  en- 
courage in  any  sort  of  way  the  amazing  belief  that  what  the 
Americans  particularly  like  to  see  in  the  faces  of  their  friends  is 
the  stony  stare  of  a  silent  and  frigid  politeness.  That  no  doubt 
is  an  attitude  which  John  Bull  delights  in  taking  whenever  he 
sees  a  friend  and  feels  shy— the  events  are  well-nigh  inseparable; 
but  we  may  warn  our  fellow  countrymen  that,  altho  it  may  be 
an  attitude  which  we  are  all  inclined  to  exhibit  'with  the  best 
intentions,'  it  is  one  very  easily  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  in- 
difference by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  peculiarities  of 
the  British  temperament." 


ii,"  Portland,  Oregon 


LAUNCHING  THE   CITY  OF  PORTLAND. 


This  was  the  first  of  a  fleet  of  new-type  wooden  ships  being  built  on  the  Pacific  coast,  equipped  with  internal-combustion  oil-engines  and  a 
schooner-rig  to  take  advantage  of  the  winds.     A  picture  of  the  finished  ship  appears  on  the  next  page. 


THE   RETURN  OF  THE   WOODEN   SHIP 


THOSE  WHO  ASSERT  that  the  wooden  ships  to 
be  built  for  the  Atlantic  merchant  service  are  to  be 
considered  merely  as  makeshifts  and  can  never  play 
a  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  marine  are  in- 
vited to  consider  the  era  of  ship-building  that  had  already  set 
in  on  Puget  Sound  before  the  present  proposition  to  construct 
wooden  vessels  by  the  thousand  had  even  been  put  forward. 
The  first  of  the  ships  was  launched  over  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  a  contributor  to  The  Standard  Oil  Bulletin  (San 
Francisco,  April)  that  she  and  her  successors  have  broken  the 
way  for  building  large  freight-carriers  in  this  country.  Says 
this  writer: 

"The  wooden  ship  has  come  back.  As  an  auxiliary,  powered 
with  internal  combustion  oil-burning  or  Diesel  engines,  she  is 
fast  gaining  recognition  as  a  reliable  and  economical  freight- 
carrier  and  a  worthy  competitor  of  the  steel  steam-powered 
vessel  which  had  all  but  forced  her  off  the  seas. 

"The  shortage  of  steel  and  demand  for  bottoms  created 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  war,  coupled  with  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  the  practicability  of  the  Diesel  and  semi-Diesel  engines 
in  the  larger-sized  freight-carrying  vessels,  have  led  to  marked 
activity  in  the  building  of  these  wooden  auxiliary  ships,  or 
motor-ships,  as  they  are  known.  Those  who  have  bemoaned 
the  passing  of  the  wooden  ship  will  find  in  this  new  type  of 
vessel  a  worthy  successor  to  the  wooden  ships  of  other  days,  for, 
tho  she  has  not  perhaps  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  'clipper' 
ship,  she  does  have  the  charm  that  must  always  lie  in  the  vessel 
made  of  wood,  with  the  added  advantage  of  independence  of 
the  winds.  She  has  about  her  the  same  smell  of  the  forest,  the 
same  elusive  spirit  that  seems  to  make  her  a  living  thing,  as 
tho  into  her  hull  had  entered  the  life  of  the  tree;  and  in  the 
shipyards  where  she  is  building  to-day  are  to  be  found  (if  one 
will  close  his  ears  to  the  insistent  clangor  of  the  pneumatic 
hammer  and  his  eyes  to  the  swiftly  moving  steam-hoist  and 
great  crane)  the  same  sights  and  sounds  that  were  known  to 
our  fathers'  fathers  a  half-century  and  more  ago  in  New  England. 
The  demand  for  the  motor-ship  has  quickened  this  old  industry 
of  wood  ship-building  into  new  life,  in  which  rejuvenation  no 


country  is  more  active  than  our  own  and  no  section  more  pro- 
ductive than  that  bordering  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon. 
And  nowhere  so  well  as  in  Portland  and  vicinity  should  this 
new-old  industry  flourish,  for  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  within  a  comparatively  few  miles  of  the  city,  are  standing 
over  four  hundred  billion  feet  of  Douglas  fir,  much  of  it  from 
three  to  five  feet  in  diameter  and  175  to  250  feet  in  height,  yield- 
ing an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  a  wood  ideal  for  ship- 
building, because  of  its  light  weight,  strength,  durability,  non- 
shrinking  property,  and  easy  workability.  Coming  in  such 
lengths,  splicing  is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
_  "As  tho  it  were  not  enough  for  one  tree  to  furnish  immense 
timbers  for  frames,  and  beautiful  strong  masts  and  spars,  the 
stumps  of  the  Douglas  fir  make  the  best  ships'  knees  to  be  had, 
no  small  item  when  it  is  remembered  that  several  hundred  knees 
are  used  in  one  ship  for  deck-beam  supports. 

"With  this  abundance  of  raw  material  at  hand  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  Columbia  River  cities,  with  their  other  fine 
natural  facilities  for  wood  ship-building,  should  enter  largely  into 
the  construction  of  motor-ships  and  display  the  remarkable 
activity  which  is  now  to  be  seen  in  shipyards,  old  and  new, 
from  Portland  to  Astoria.  The  yards  are  working  to  capacity  [ 
new  ways  are  being  put  in  as  fast  as  possible,  and  new  com- 
panies are  preparing  the  ground  for  ways.  There  are  also,  of 
course,  several  companies  engaged  in  the  building  of  steel  vessels 
(which  industry  shows  activity  equal  to  that  of  wood  ship- 
building) that  are  not  mentioned  herein 

"The  City  of  Portland  is  the  mother  of  motor-ships  on  the 
Pacific,  having  been  launched  April  8,  1916,  after  six  months' 
actual  construction  time,  and  put  into  the  service  of  Charles  R. 
McCormick  &  Company,  of  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  A 
five-masted  auxiliary  schooner  278  feet  over  all,  with  a  beam 
of  48  feet  and  hold  of  19  feet,  she  is  equipped  with  twin  four- 
cylinder  Bohnder  semi-Diesel  engines,  steam-winches,  anchor- 
hoist,  and  capstan.  A  feature  of  her  construction  is  a  steel 
truss  running  fore  and  aft,  from  keel  to  deck-beams,  designed 
to  give  stiffness.  Loaded  with  something  over  2,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  she  made  a  very  successful  maiden  voyage  to  Port  Pirie, 
Australia,  showing  herself  capable  of  doing  better  than  ten 
knots,  altho  for  the  most  part  her  engines  were  held  down  to 
seven    or    eight    knots.      With    this    speed    her    average    fuel 
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consumption  was  a  little  under  sixteen  barrels  per  twenty-four 

hours,  and  hor  lubricating-oil  consumption  low 

"It  should  be  remembered  that,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  motor-ships  arc  being  built  for  foreign  interests, 
this  acceleration  of  ship-building  does  not  mean  an  equivalent 
augmentation  tof  our  American  merchant  marine,  However, 
as  the  way  has  been  broken  for  the  building  of  large  freight- 
carriers  in  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  apathy  which  first  greeted 
the  efforts  of  Diesel-engine  enthusiasts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
before  long  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vessels  being  turned  out 
by  the  numerous  shipyards  on  the  Columbia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  country  will  sail  under  the  American  flag  and  form  a 
substantial  part  of  an  ever-increasing  American  merchant 
marine."  

THE  WAR  AND  THE  DOPE  HABIT 

THAT  THE  WAR  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  and 
unnecessary  increase  in  the  use  of  habit-forming  drugs 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Towns,  of  New  York, 
exprest  in  an  interview 
with  a  reporter  of  the 
New' York  Times.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Towns, 
who  is  an  expert  on  the 
phenomena  and  allevia- 
tion of  the  drug  habits, 
the  great  need  in  this 
country  at  the  present 
moment  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to 
investigate  this  whole 
matter,  backed  up  by 
such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  pro- 
tect our  soldiers  from 
the  insidious  evil  that  is 
doing  its  work  abroad. 
Says  The  Times: 

"Mr.  Towns  is  going 
to  Washington  in  a  few 
days  with  this  object  in 
view.  He  hopes  to  bring 
forcefully  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Wilson 
certain  facts  concerning 
the  growth  of  the  drug 
habit  among  the  troops 
in  Europe,  together  with 
the  necessity  that  this 

country  take  up  this  whole  subject  by  commission,  because 
it  is  so  far-reaching,  involves  so  much  detail,  and  affects  so 
many  and  such  varied  interests  that  it  would  be  impossible 
at  this  time  to  introduce  in  Congress  legislation  that  would 
meet  the  case  as  it  should  be  met." 

Why  international  action  is  needed  Mr.  Towns  explains 
as  follows: 

"I  presume  you  have  read  in  the  papers  the  account  of  the 
arrest  of  some  illicit  traffickers  in  habit-forming  drugs  in  which 
an  enormous  quantity— $500,000  worth,  it  is  reported — of  such 
drugs  was  found;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  this  organization 
had  representatives  in  foreign  countries  and  was  carrying  on  a 
wholesale  business  in  such  drugs.  This  is  of  great  interest  and 
confirms  my  position,  namely,  that  unless  this  problem  is  taken 
up  internationally  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  such  things, 
because  the  present  Federal  and  State  laws  on  the  subject  are 
wholly  inadequate." 

Before  any  legislation  is  proposed  Mr.  Towns  believes  the 
subject  should  be  investigated  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that  its  findings  should  be  made  public  and  studied  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  enactment  of  any  law  or  amendment  to  the 
present  law.     He  says: 

"With  the  united  wisdom  of  Congress  applied  to  the  matter 


NOT  ON  FIRE. 

One  mast  is  of  hollow  steel  and  is  utilized  to  carry  on"  smoke  and  exhaust  gases 
The  launching  of,  this  ship  is  pictured  on  the  preceding  page. 


there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  investigation  as  I  have  in 
mind  would  lay  the  foundation  for  Federal  legislation  that  would 
once  and  for  all  solve  this  monstrous  problem.  Such  action 
of  Congress  would  mean  not  only  a  solution  of  this  subject  as  far 
as  the  Federal  Government  is  concerned;  it  would  mean  also  a 
solution  for  the  States.  And  it  would,  mind  you,  establish  a 
legislative,  medical,  and  sociological  precedent  that  would  give 
this  country  for  the  first  time  the  primacy  it  ought  to  have  in 
asking  other  countries  to  join  with  us  once  and  for  all  in  termi- 
nating this  evil — an  evil  which  has  now  become  not  merely  a  series 
of  isolated  national  problems,  but  a  united  world-problem." 

A  sad  illustration  of  the  present  situation  was  then  given: 

"I  have  recently  had  a  patient  in  this  hospital  who  had  been 
going  through  two  kinds  of  battle  in  France.  He  won  the 
Victoria  Cross.  But  he  also  acquired  the  drug  habit.  The 
army  hospital  made  a  drug-taker  out  of  him.  It  has  probably 
done  the  same  for  half  a  million  other  brave  men. 

"Before  enlisting  in  the  present  war,  he  in  South  Africa  was 
awarded  a  South-African  Service  Medal,  and  was  honorably 

discharged.  He  went  to 
France  in  August,  1914, 
and  was  in  his  first  en- 
gagement on  August  25, 
26,  27,  and  28,  when  he 
was  'gassed.' 

"He  told  me  that  the 
physical  condition  pro- 
duced by  gas  was  simi- 
lar to  pneumonia  in 
several  respects,  one  be- 
ing a  contraction  of  the 
chest  which  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  pa- 
tient to  lie  down.  The 
patients,  himself  includ- 
ed, were  carried  into  the 
hospital,  set  up  against 
a  wall,  and  immediately 
placed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  morphin.  He 
said  it  had  been  found 
that  morphin  was  the 
only  thing  that  would 
relieve  a  sufferer  from 
the  effects  of  gas. 

"As  soon  as  the  pa- 
tients were  able  to  help 
themselves  and  to  use  a 
hypodermic  a  mixture 
of  this  morphin  solution 
was  put  on  a  table  with- 
in their  reach,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  use  it  as 
they  felt  inclined. 
"Now,  this  soldier  was  not  aware  that  he  was  becoming  a 
morphin  addict,  but  in  those  three  months  he  became  one. 
The  treatment  followed  in  his  case  was  the  usual  one,  and, 
so  far  as  his  observations  went,  each  of  the  gas  victims 
who  entered  the  hospital  for   treatment    left    it   a    confirmed 

dnig-user 

"It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  this  man  that  all  those  who  have 
been  through  the  war  from  the  first  and  have  been  'gassed'  are 

takers  of  the  drug 

"Now  the  basic  way  for  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  to  deal  with  this  question,  to  go  at  once  and  directly 
to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  business,  would  be  to  restrict 
all  use  of  opium  to  its  crude  form  and  to  its  forms  as  laudanum 
and  paregoric.  This  would  cut  off  all  pecuniary  interest  in  it,  save 
for  supplying  it  for  legitimate  medical  needs  in  the  crude  form, 
and  in  its  least  harmful  forms  of  laudanum  and  paregoric. 
Opium  is  produced  only  in  a  few  countries — practically  none 
in  our  own  country — and  it  is  only  the  manufacture  of  its 
alkaloids  that  requires  such  large  outlay  of  capital  in  laboratory 
equipment. 

"Where  an  opiate  is  indicated  there  are  very  few  instances 
in  which  the  required  results  could  not  be  had  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  crude  product.  Crude  opium  is  the  least 
harmful  form  of  opium  that  can  be  taken,  for  it  contains  all  of 
the  alkaloids  and  may  be  taken  either  by  the  mouth  or  in  sup- 
positories. If  the  traffic  in  and  sale  of  this  drug  was  reduced 
to  traffic  and  sale  of  crude  opium,  it  would  not  inconvenience 
the  medical  profession  in  its  legitimate  use  of  the  drug  in  any 
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Courtesy  of  "  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering, "  New  York. 

A   LOCOMOTIVE   WITH    DRIVING-WHEELS    UNDER   THE   TENDER. 
This  arrangement,  designed  for  use  on  heavy  grades,  practically  provides  an  auxiliary  engine,  using  steam  from  the  main  locomotive's  boiler. 


way    whatsoever    and    it    would    immediately    stop    this    large 
illicit   traffic    that   has  grown   out   of   the   habit-forming   drug 

situation 

"Stopping  importation  is  a  farce  unless  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  rigid  governmental  control  in  those  countries  that 
produce  or  import  the  drug.  The  only  obstacle  to  an  inter- 
national understanding  is  that  the  producing  countries  know 
very  well  that  government  regulation  would  materially  lessen 
the  sale  of  the  drug.  Within  the  borders  of  our  own  country 
such  a  system  would  simplify  rather  than  complicate  present 
conditions.  We  have  to-day  along  our  frontier  and  in  our  ports 
inspectors  trying  to  stop  the  illicit  traffic  in  opium,  and  the 
money  thus  spent  by  our  Government  would  be  more  than 
sufficient  to  handle  and  distribute  all  of  the  drug  that  is  needed 
for  legitimate  purposes." 


main  or  forward  engine  runs  on   superheated  steam  and   the 
rear  on  either  saturated  or  superheated  steam. 


A   NOVEL  LOCOMOTIVE 

THE  LATEST  THING  in  locomotives  has  drivers  under 
the  tender  as  well  as  under  the  cab  and  boiler.  This 
disposition  makes  it  possible  to  equip  a  single  engine 
with  no  less  than  sixteen  driving-wheels.  The  set  of  eight, 
under  the  tender,  has  its  own  pair  of  cylinders.  In  fact,  the 
first  machines  of  this  type,  used  on  the  steep  grades  of  the 
Southern  Railroad  in  North  Carolina,  were  made  by  mounting 
tender-tanks  on  the  machinery  of  discarded  locomotives.  Says 
a  writer  in  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York, 
March) : 

"Between  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  Hayne,  S.  C,  there  lies  a 
stretch  of  track  sixty-nine  miles  long  on  the  Southern  Railroad, 
of  which  Mr.  J.  Hainen  is  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  equipment.  .  .  .  This  single-track  line  had  been 
much  congested  until  Mr.  Hainen  worked  out  a  design  of  engine 
which  has  a  much  greater  tractive  power  than  the  type  of 
engine  formerly  employed.  The  plan  is  briefly  the  mounting  of 
tender -tanks  upon  the  machinery  of  discarded  locomotives. 
There  is  a  4  per  cent,  grade  three  miles  long  on  this  division, 
and  the  new  engines  built  by  the  Southern  have  to  encounter 
this  grade  as  part  of  iue  day's  work. 

"The  first  of  the  new  type  of  duplex  engines  was  put  upon 
the  road  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory 
that  seven  such  locomotives  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
company's  shops  at  Spencer,  N.  C.  The  number  of  trains  has 
been  reduced,  tho  the  total  tonnage  is  considerably  greater,  and 
the  speed  of  the  train's  run  has  been  increased.  To  effect  this 
satisfactory  result  it  was  not  necessary  to  buy  new  cylinders, 
wheels,  or  running-gear.  The  parts  used  were  taken  from 
scrapped  Mogul  and  Consolidation  engines,  so  that  the  expense 
involved  was  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms. 

"The  scrapped  engines  furnished  the  frames,  cylinders,  wheels, 
axles,  side-rods,  and  valve-motion  complete.  By  the  use  of 
specially  designed  carriers,  the  tanks  of  Mikado  tenders  were 
mounted  where  the  boiler  of  the  engines  had  formerly  been. 
With  7,500  gallons  of  water  and  twelve  tons  of  coal  the  auxiliary 
engine  carries  a  weight  of  176,000  pounds  as  a  maximum,  the 
minimum  being  about  100,000  pounds." 

This  duplex  engine  has  a  drawing  power  of  64,000  pounds,  as 
against  46,000  for  the  single  engine  formerly  used.  Steam  is 
carried  to  the  cylinders  under  the  tender  by  flexible  piping.    The 


MAKING   OVER   OLD   RAILS 

IT  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN  that  worn  rails  are 
now  systematically  straightened,  the  worn  ends  sawed  off, 
and  the  whole  rail  restored  to  service  condition.  A  plant 
in  Illinois  where  this  is  done  is  described  in  The  Railway  Main- 
tenance Engineer  (Chicago,  May)  by  John  Reiner.  All  rails 
in  main-line  service,  Mr.  Reiner  thinks,  will  ordinarily  develop 
defects  which  necessitate  removal  and  replacement  in  eight  to 
fourteen  years.  These  defects  are  battered  ends  and  worn 
fishings  and,  in  curved  track,  flange-worn  heads  on  the  outside 
rails  and  crusht  heads  on  the  inside  rails.  Fully  90  per  cent, 
of  these  removed  rails  may  be  fitted  for  further  service  by 
appropriate  treatment,  Mr.  Reiner  assures  us.  He  says  in 
substance: 

'There  are  two  methods  of  reclaiming  rails  quite  generally 
recognized  as  being  efficient— one  is  to  heat  and  reroll  them, 
reducing  the  section  and  theoretically  producing  a  new  rail  of 
the  original  length  but  of  a  ligher  section.  The  other  is  to 
assemble  the  rails  at  a  centrally  located  point  for  inspection, 
classification,  straightening,  cropping  worn  ends,  and  reboring 
for  splice-bars. 

"From  the  writer's  observation  the  process  of  rerolling  rails 
after  a  service  period  is  successful  in  that  it  prolongs  their 
ultimate  life  over  that  of  simply  cropping  battered  and  worn 
ends.  The  process,  of  course,  is  much  more  costly  than  simply 
cropping  the  ends  at  a  home  plant,  and  unless  the  rerolling  plant 
is  in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  road  owning  the  rails,  the 
cost  is  prohibitive. 

"The  desired  effectof  any  method  is  to  get  the  largest  possi- 
ble return  from  the  rails  recovered,  either  in  money  or  in  service, 
which  latter  ultimately  means  money,  but  the  value  of  which 
in  money  can  not,  for  want  of  data,  be  so  defined  in  all  cases. 

"At  the  plant  under  the  writer's  jurisdiction  the  cost  per  ton 
for  reclaiming  rails  during  1915  was  $0.49.  In  the  operations 
of  this  plant  there  were  reclaimed  from  scrap  condition  2,445 
tons  of  rails,  2,080  tons  of  which  went  for  ordinary  track  service 
and  365  tons  for  the  manufacture  of  frogs. 

"Estimating  the  salvage  value  of  serviceable  rails  recovered 
from  scrap  at  $9  per  ton,  the  operation  of  this  plant  shows  a 
clear  demonstrable  gain  of  $22,005. 

"Rails  passing  through  the  reclaiming  plant  for  resawing  are 
pulled  broadside  on  to  the  straightening  machine  (a  home-made 
hydraulic  press)  by  a  rope  and  a  belt-drive  drum  handling  from 
eight  to  twenty  rails  at  one  time.  After  straightening,  the  rails 
are  pulled  broadside  on  to  the  saw  table  or  carriage  by  means 
of  a  horizontal  air-hoist  manipulated  by  the  straightener. 

"After  removing  the  rail  from  the  saw-table,  the  chippers 
remove  the  fins  or  burrs  raised  by  the  saws  and  pass  it  broadside 
on  to  the  drills,  four  of  which  are  in  service  (two  at  each  end), 
manned  by  four  men  and  placed  in  a  staggered  position  so  that 
four  rail-ends  are  drilled  at  one  time. 

"Before  the  rails  pass  out  of  the  mill  to  the  sawed  stock  piles 
a  man  applies  a  template  to  the  head  of  each  rail  marked  by  the 
sawyers  as  a  main  track  or  second  quality  rail  to  classify  them 
according  to  depth  or  thickness.     The  rollers  leading  out  of  the 
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mill  are  manned  by  four  men  who  distribute  the  rails  and  pile 

I  hem  in  slock  piles,  <>r  load  fchem  on  cars  direct,  as  desired. 

"Sorting  the  rails  for  condition  and  uniform  thickness  of 
head  is  of  much  value  in  obtaining  good  track  results  and  economy 
in  maintenance  cost.  The  rails  classed  as  sawed  main-track 
rails  are  calipered  for  I  hickness  of  head  and  make  as  good  track 
joints  as  new  rails  if  new  or  unworn  joint  fastenings  are  applied. 
The  rails  classed  as  second  quality  rails  are  as  safe  as  main- 
track  rails.  They  are  more  or  less  worn,  but  will  give  good 
service  in  I  .ranch-line  main  track.  The  ends  Avill  match  up  to 
an  even  surface  as  the  heads  are  calipered  the  same  as  the  heads 
of  the  main-track  rails." 


THE   UNIVERSE   IN   LITTLE   PIECES 

DOES  OUR  SCIENCE,  and  in  particular  its  mathematical 
expression,  need  a  radical  overhauling  in  order  to  fit 
it  to  our  changing  ideas  of  what  the  nature  of  the 
universe  really  is?     Our  present  higher  mathematics  is  based 
on  ideas  of  continuity.     The  earliest  achievement  in  arithmetic 
was   simple   counting — one,    two,    three — corresponding   to   the 
idea  of  separate  units,  or  pieces.     Then  we  went  on  to  con- 
tinuous quantity,  cutting  it  up  for  measurement  if  we  chose, 
but  recognizing  that  division  of  this  kind  is  arbitrary  and  might 
go  on  indefinitely.     A  bushel  of  apples  may  be  counted  as  they 
are;  a  flat  surface,  like  this  page  of  The   Literary  Digest, 
must  be  cut  up  into  square  inches  or  centimeters  first,  and  its 
substance  appears  to  be  absolutely  continuous.     To  deal  with 
quantity  of  this  kind  the  differential  calculus  was  invented. 
But  now  the  pendulum  of  thought  swings  back,  and  continuous 
quantity  is  giving  way  again  to  discontinuous.     First  we  had 
to  admit  that  apparently  continuous  matter  was  really  com- 
posed of  separate  units — recognized  first  as  molecules,  then  as 
atoms,  finally  as  electrons.     Later  it  was  proved  that  electricity 
exists  also  in  bits,  and  now  it  seems  probable  that  energy  itself 
has  some  kind  of  molecular  form.     The  old  mathematical  tools, 
we  are  told  by  Prof.  R.  D.  Carmichael  in  an  address  printed  in 
Science  (New  York,  May  18),  are  not  altogether  fitted  to  deal 
with  such  a  discontinuous  affair  as  the  universe  now  appears 
to  be.     The  old  calculus  must  be  made  over,  and  mathematicians 
in  Sweden  and  France,  as  well  as  Professor  Carmichael  himself 
in  the  United  States,  are  busy  remolding  it  more  nearly  to  their 
hearts'  desire.     The  result  may  be,  Professor  Carmichael  hopes, 
that  we  will  in  time  attain  to  some  kind  of  expression  of  "the 
substructure  of  the  universe,"  which  at  present  we  grasp  at  in 
vain.     To  quote  and  condense: 

"Until  recently  it  was  customary  to  assume  that  nature  is 
essentially  continuous  in  her  manifestations.  As  long  as  we 
proceed  on  that  hypothesis  the  infinitesimal  calculus  is  the  natural 
tool  to  be  employed  in  the  investigation  of  phenomena. 

"But  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century  the  world  of 
scientific  thought  has  been  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a  new 
situation  of  a  rather  astonishing  sort.  Our  unquestioning 
assumption  of  the  continuity  of  nature  appears  now  not  to  have 
been  well  founded;  and  much  of  the  development  of  theory 
which  has  been  based  on  it  is  consequently  perhaps  to  be  regarded 
as  only  a  rough  and  unsatisfactory  first  approximation.  If 
certain  apparent  discontinuities  in  nature  turn  out  to  be  real 
(and  it  looks  now  as  if  they  must),  then  the  differential  equation, 
will  probably  lose  its  place  as  the  most  important  tool  of  ap- 
plied mathematics. 

"This  situation  has  been  contemplated  with  uneasiness  in 
certain  quarters.  To  some  natural  scientists  it  has  seemed 
like  the  loss  of  our  moorings.  To  some  mathematicians  it  has 
appeared  in  the  light  of  greatly  lessening  the  importance  of 
many  investigations,  difficult  and  prolonged.  But  we  might  as 
well  make  up  our  minds  to  the  situation.  It  seems  almost 
certain  that  electricity  is  done  up  in  pellets,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  electrons.  That  heat  comes  in  quanta  also 
seems  probable.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  interpreting  everything  in  nature  as  essentially  dis- 
continuous; and  it  would  perhaps  be  no  surprize  to  us  now  to 
find  that  even  energy  itself  is  not  unlimitedly  divisible,  but 
exists,  so  to  speak,  in  granules  which  can  not  be  separated  into 
component  parts. 


"A  few  years  ago  such  a  paragraph  as  the  foregoing  would 
have  been  thought  a  piece  of  nonsense  and  to  be  not  entitled  to 
consideration;  now  the  author  is  more  likely  to  be  charged 
Avith  repeating  something  which  already  has  been  heard  to  the 
point  of  weariness. 

"In  view  of  so  sweeping  and  fundamental  changes  in  our  out- 
look, what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  existent  body  of  applied 
mathematics?  Simply  this,  if  these  new  ideas  gain  currency: 
that  which  before  had  been  considered  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  facts  will  now  be  treated  as  giving  only  a  coarse  first 
approximation;  and  we  shall  set  about  the  task  of  finding  means 
of  studying  phenomena  more  exactly  in  consonance  with  the 
new  underlying  ideas. 

"You  will  probably  be  disposed  to  ask  in  what  direction  we 
shall  turn  now  to  find  the  requisite  mathematical  tools  and  when 
we  can  expect  to  have  them  ready  for  use.  It  may  be  answered 
that  the  mathematician  was  beforehand  with  a  partially  de- 
veloped tool  which  will  probably  serve  the  purpose.  When  these 
new  ideas  in  physics  were  just  coming  to  the  front  a  few  young 
mathematicians'  independently  of  one  another,  and  apparently 
without  knowledge  of  these  movements  in  physics,  were  engaged 
in  the  study  of  certain  mathematical  problems  having  to  do 
with  a  thing  which  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  a  suitable  tool 
for  the  investigation  of  discrete  phenomena.  The  equations 
which  are  thus  brought^to  a  new  position  of  importance  are  the 
so-called  difference  equations. 

"So  far  no  exposition  of  the  modern  theory  of  difference 
equations  exists  in  the  literature;  the  results  are  to  be  found  only 
in  the  original  memoirs. 

"Before  concluding  my  remarks  I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  a 
different  sort  of  conception  or  expectation  which  has  arisen  in 
some  quarters  and  having  to  do  with  a  more  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  use  of  mathematics  than  any  yet  made.  It  is 
connected  with  the  fact  that  every  branch  of  physics  gives  rise 
to  an  application  of  mathematics  and  the  consequent  feeling 
that  there  must  be  a  deep  underlying  reason  for  this,  and  a 
consequent  close  relation  of  phenomena,  which  probably  makes 
them  capable  of  an  explanation  from  a  single  point  of  view 
consistently  maintained. 

"If  there  is  a  'hypothetical  substructure  of  the  universe, 
uniform  under  all  the  diverse  phenomena,'  it  would  appear  that 
there  must  be  some  means  of  ascertaining  what  it  is  and  of 
giving  to  it  a  mathematical  expression  and  body.  At  any  rate, 
the  expectation  of  such  a  thing  has  arisen;  let  us  hope  that  the 
event  will  show  that  the  anticipation  is  well  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things."         ____________ 

RAILWAY  JOBS  FOR  OUR  WOMEN— That  women  will 
become  employees  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  by  the  thou- 
sands before  the  war  is  over  is  predicted  by  The  Traffic  World 
(Chicago,  May  12).  Thousands  are  working  for  the  railroads 
in  Canada  and  England.  One  of  the  details  of  the  "Hinden- 
burg  plan"  was  to  mobilize  1,000,000  German  women  to  treble 
the  production  of  ammunition  and  ordnance  supplies.  This 
mobilization  was  actually  begun  late  last  fall.  Says  the  paper 
named  above: 

"So  far  as  known,  Miss  Kate  V.  Paca,  of  Baltimore,  will 
have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  in  the  country 
to  become  connected  with  the  actual  operation  of  trains.  The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  May  6  accepted  her  to  become  a  car- 
inspector,  and  probably  by  this  time  she  is  tapping  wheels  with  a 
hammer  to  find  out,  from  the  sound  emitted,  whether  any  are 
defective.  In  making  her  application  to  the  company  she  said 
she  believed  her  business  of  selling  real  estate  would  be  slow  in 
Baltimore  during  the  coming  summer.  Therefore  she  decided 
to  ask  for  work  on  the  railroad,  because  she  had  read  much  about 
women  taking  the  places  of  men  in  Europe.  She  exprest  the 
belief  that  men  would  respect  her  as  much  in  overalls  as  in  skirts. 

"At  the  time  she  was  hired  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  2,000 
women  in  its  employ,  but  not  at  work  which  is  generally  done 
by  men.  Four  women  were  employed  at  the  time  at  Wheeling 
as  crossing  protectors  and  two  at  the  shops  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  as 
mechanics,  but  they  are  not  so  directly  concerned  in  the  opera- 
tion of  trains  as  Miss  Paca  will  be. 

"In  Canada  women  have  been  painting  cars,  and  doing  other 
work  within  their  physical  limitations.  That  fact  was  brought 
out  at  the  time  the  Commission  held  its  hearing  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  carriers  for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  equip 
their  cars  under  the  safety  appliance  act.  Necessity  of  earning 
a  living,  it  is  believed,  will  force  many  more  women  to  seek 
employment  of  that  kind." 
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"HAT  BECOMES  of  the  discarded  sleeping- 
ears?"  asks  a  writer  in  The  American  Lumberman 
(Chicago).  Some  time  ago,  he  goes  on  to  say,  at 
an  Interstate  Commerce  hearing  in  Chicago,  the  auditor  of  a 
railroad  was  testifying  as  to  a  certain  passenger  equipment 
bought  before  the  newer  classi- 
fied accounts  were  established, 
and  he  could  not  state  just 
where  this  equipment  was  being 
used  at  the  time.  A  commuter 
over  the  road's  Chicago  subur- 
ban system  was  heard  to  remark 
sot  to  voce:  'SI  know — it  is  all  in 
the  suburban  service."  The 
writer  hastens  to  apply  his  anec- 
dote to  the  subject  in  hand: 

"There  are  some  who  have 
had  experience  in  night-travel- 
ing upon  some  of  the  second- 
class  railroad  lines  who  may 
think  they  know  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  is  here  used  as 
a  title.  Their  surmise,  however, 
is  not  entirely  correct.  Many 
old  wooden  sleeping-cars  have 
been  dropt  from  service  by  re- 
placement with  steel  equipment 
during  recent  years,  and  such 
cars  are  sold  at  a  nominal  price, 
somewhat  less,  probably,  than 
the  value  of  the  scrap-iron  in 
them.  One  railroad  recently 
bought  seven  such  old  Pullman 
sleeping-cars  at  $500  apiece,  and 
is  using  them  as  house-cars  for 
carpenter  and  bridge  -  repair 
gangs.  The  men's  wash-room  is 
converted  into  a  kitchen  and  two 
sections  of  berths  are  torn  out 
to  provide  room  for  the  dining- 
table,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  car 
for  sleeping  purposes.     It  might 

be   well   to   investigate   the  possibilities  in  this  direction  for 
logging-camp  use." 

At  least  one  college  uses  old  sleepers  for  dormitories,  as  we  are 
told  by  Robert  H.  Moulton,  in  The  Christian  Endeavor  World 
(Boston).     Says  Mr.  Moulton: 

"If  you  want  to  know  all  the  comforts  of  travel  in  a  modern 
Pullman  sleeper,  minus  the  attendant  annoyances  of  insistent 
porters  in  search  of  tips,  the  rumble  of  iron  wheels,  flying  cinders, 
and  a  twenty-minute  stop  for  meals,  go  to  Carlinville,  111.,  and 
enroll  as  a  student  at  Blackburn  College.  The  chances  are  you 
will  be  assigned  to  quarters  in  one  of  the  college's  two  sleeping- 
car  dormitories,  which  are  at  once  unique  and  practicable.  .  .  . 
If  you  are  anything  at  all  like  the  other  students  at  Blackburn 
who  have  lived  in  the  cars,  you  will  find  not  only  real  comfort, 
but  vast  enjoyment  in  this  novel  scheme,  which  promises  to  solve 
the  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  with  discarded  sleeping-cars. 

"Not  that  the  two  coaches  reposing  on  the  campus  at  Black- 
burn are  antiquated  in  any  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  but,  having  seen  several  years' 
continuous  service  on  the  railroads,  were  not  considered  strong 
enough  for  further  regular  passenger-traffic.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly relegated  to  the  Pullman  Company's  barns,  until 
Dr.  William  M.  Hudson,  the  president  of  the  college,  came  along 
and  saw  in  them  very  homelike  quarters  for  some  of  his  boys  and 
girls. 

"Transferring  the  coaches  to  the  college  campus  was  not  a 
difficult  matter,  inasmuch  as  a  branch  of  the  railroad  running 
to  Carlinville  passes  by  the  college.  They  were  first  removed 
from  their  trucks  by  a  railroad  wrecking-derrick,  then  hauled 
to  permanent  locations  on  the  college  campus;  brick  founda- 
tions were  built  under  them;  sewage'1  and  electric-light  connec- 
tions were  made ;  and  a  system  of  hotfwater  heating  was  installed. 

"With  these  arrangements  completed,  the  boys  and  girls 
moved  into  the  cars,  and  proceeded  to  be  at  home.     One  coach 


contains  forty  upper  and  lower  berths,  two  drawing-rooms,  two 
wash-rooms,  closets,  etc.,  and  is  occupied  by  men  students, 
while  the  other  coach,  which  has  in  addition  to  these  facilities 
a  large  observation-room  and  platform,  has  been  given  over  to 
the  young  women.  The  girls  soon  had  their  observation-room 
transformed  into  a  living-room  and  study-room,  and  in  pleasant 
weather  use  the  platform  as  a  veranda. 

"  In  a  very  short  time  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  become  pro- 
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fieient  in  the  art  of  making  up  the  berths,  and  they  have  become 
so  enamored  with  the  new  order  of  things  that  it  is  probable  none 
of  them  will  want  to  move  back  to  the  regular  dormitory  build- 
ings, even  if  room  in  them  should  become  available.  In  winter 
the  cars  are  as  comfortable  as  a  steam-heated  building,  while  the 
numerous  windows  provide  even  better  light  and  ventilation 
than  are  usually  found  in  the  latter." 


REPAIRING  INTERNED  SHIPS— Chairman  William  Den- 
man,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  has  announced  that  a  detailed  sur- 
vey of  each  of  the  seventy-one  German  and  Austrian  ships  interned 
in  the  United  States  has  been  made,  disclosing  the  damage  done 
each;  that  draftsmen  have  prepared  drawings  from  which  the 
impaired  or  destroyed  parts  of  the  machinery  can  be  fashioned, 
and  that  the  necessary  repair  work  is  being  rushed  under  the 
supervision  of  marine  architects  in  private  shipping-yards.  Said 
Mr.  Denman,  as  quoted  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago) : 

"Immediately  after  the  removal  of  the  crews  from  the  in- 
terned vessels  the  Shipping  Board  undertook  to  repair  them.  It 
organized  a  committee  of  experts,  including  Frank  S.  Martin, 
of  New  York,  and  Stephenson  Taylor,  chairman  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping.  The  committee  directed  a  survey  of  each 
ship.  It  was  found  that  many  important  parts  of  the  machinery 
had  been  destroyed  or  thrown  overboard — parts  that  connected 
the  power  with  the  propelling  mechanism.  Draftsmen  were 
engaged  to  draw  designs  for  the  missing  machinery,  and  repairs 
are  being  made  in  American  factories.  Many  of  the  interned 
ships  were  constructed  in  British  yards.  The  British  authori- 
ties are  furnishing  us  with  the  original  plans.  Within  five 
months  the  most  seriously  damaged  of  the  ships  will  be  ready 
to  put  to  sea.  The  smaller  ships  will  be  prepared  for  com- 
mission in  a  much  shorter  time." 


AN  ART   EXHIBITION   WITH  A  PUNCH 


IN  THE  "BIG  EXHIBITION"  there  is  an  important 
element  of  psychology.  This  is  the  idea-  and  justification 
of  the  recent  New  York  exhibition  held  by  the  Society  of 
Independent  Artists,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  its 
president,  Mr.  W.  J.  Glackens.  "The  public  in  this  country 
akes  more  interest  in  a  big  show,  and  so  the  big  show  carries  its 
>wn  advertising.  Such  an  exhibition  once  a  year  is  looked  for- 
ward to;  it  attracts  attention,  and  takes  its  place  as  an  event." 
rhe   facts    certainly  justify  this  observation    of    the    Society's 


SAILBOATS,  ST.  TROPEZ. 

A  painting  by  Samuel  Halpert  at  the  "  Independent "  Exhibition,  a  show  that  revealed  "  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  various  new  movements." 


president.  Crowds  went  to  see  the  1,700  exhibits  held  in  the 
biggest  available  place  in  New  York — the  Grand  Central  Palace. 
No  favoritism  could  be  charged,  for  there  were  no  jury  or  prizes, 
and  the  exhibits  were  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  name  of  the 
donor.  The  chance  for  the  big  drum  is  even  more  fully  extolled. 
"The  public  as  a  whole  will  not  look  into  any  small  venture," 
says  Mr.  Glackens,  "but  anything  stupendous  brings  out  the 
curiosity  sewker;  the  students  are  all  eager  for  it."  Mr.  Glackens 
is  not  sure  that  such  an  exhibition  carries  much  educational 
value.  "The  student  must  seek  that  in  the  smaller  exhibition, 
in  the  one-man  shows.  .  .  .  Some  few  of  the  ultra-modernists  will 
like  the  very  confusion  of  color."  In  The  Touchstone  (New 
York),  a  new  magazine  which  carries  on,  with  enlargements, 
many  of  the  features  of  The  Craftsman  before  that  was  merged 
with  The  Art  World,  we  read  Mr.  Glackens' s  further  views: 

"You  can  not  wake  up  the  public  with  a  series  of  the  best 
small  exhibitions  ever  seen.  You  have  got  to  startle  the  people 
by  volume  or  size  or  color.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  any  ex- 
hibition. I  think  the  place  to  see  a  man's  work  is  the  spot  in 
which  he  does  it.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this 
show  was  better  than  one  might  have  expected.  It  brought  out 
a  lot  of  young  people.     I  believe  it  will  encourage  art  just  as  the 


Salon  in  Paris  did.     It  will  give  the  new  painter  courage.     It's  a 
great  stimulant.     It's  melodramatic  in  quality. 

"Of  course  an  independent  show  can  not  make  artists.  You 
will  hear  people  say  that  Cezanne  was  discovered  in  an  inde- 
pendent show  in  Paris.  But  my  impression  is  that  we  would 
have  discovered  Cezanne,  if  there  had  never  been  an  exhibition 
in  the  world.  Great  art  has  a  way  of  cutting  through  to  public 
consciousness.  The  big  exhibition  may  help  the  small  artist 
to  discover  himself,  but  a  man  of  Cezanne's  breed  we  shall  find, 
the  world  over,  sooner  or  later. 

"My  own  remedy  for  a  great  crowd  of  pictures,  which  is  more 

or  less  bewildering  to  the  public,  is 
that  every  city  and  village  in  the 
country  should  have  its  own  in- 
dependent shows.  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  than  to  have  the  huge  show 
in  New  York,  where  all  expenses  are 
terrific.  Probably  in  small  towns 
these  independent  shows  could  be 
made  to  pay.  I  know  they  do  in 
Prance.  But  then  in  Paris  the 
Government  loans  the  land  and 
they  just  run  up  a  lot  of  tin  tunnels 
which  cost  very  little. 

"If  the  public  does  not  perceive 
any  educational  value  in  these  big 
exhibitions  it  is  not  wholly  the  size; 
it  is  because  certain  modern  artists 
elect  to  disguise  rather  than  to  ex- 
plain in  their  art.  Their  pictures  are 
just  working-drawings,  plan-eleva- 
tions made  into  a  design.  Of  course 
every  man  has  a  right  to  paint  just 
as  he  pleases,  but  one  can  not  get 
too  far  away  from  representation 
(which  the  Modernists  are  so  afraid 
of)  without  reacting  into  materialism. 
A  man  is  afraid  to  paint  in  the 
usual  forms  for  fear  he  will  represent 
an  actual  object.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  attempts  to  represent  the  charac- 
ter and  quality  of  a  human  being 
with  a  piece  of  wire  and  a  few  glass 
eyes.  Hunting  for  new  expressions 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  can  not  be 
very  important  unless  you  now  and 
then  find  one.  So  many  of  the 
painters  to-day  hunt  and  end  in  a 
cut  de  sac  over  and  over  again,  until  the  art  that  they  give  us 
seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  metaphysical  tangle.  I  take  it  that 
art  is  something  finer  than  a  chance  to  bewilder  the  public." 

The  most  revolutionary  element  of  the  show  was  the  alpha- 
betical scheme  of  hanging  the  exhibits.  Objection  is  raised  to 
this  plan  by  a  well-known  painter,  Mr.  Robert  Henri,  who,  as 
the  projector  of  "the  MacDowell  club  plan,"  would  break  up 
such  a  great  aggregation, into  sympathetic  groups.  "We  want 
about  us  people  for  whose  work  we  have  respect,  but  we  do  not 
object  to  their  point  of  view  differing  from  our  own."  He  writes, 
also  in  The  Touchstone: 

"At  the  Independent  Salon  the  group  plan  could  have  been 
tried  even  after  the  individual  entries  were  made.  The  com- 
mittee could  have  suggested  it  to  the  exhibitors,  announcing 
that  to  all  those  who  formed  into  groups  of  eight  to  twelve 
members,  space  equal  to  their  pictures  would  be  given,  and  that 
within  such  space  they  might  make  their  own  arrangement,  hang- 
ing their  pictures  according  to  any  plan  they,  as  groups,  might- 
see  fit  to  devise.  Lines  of  separation  between  the  groups 
(when  not  hung  in  separate  rooms)  could  have  been  established 
to  preserve  the  identity,  as  is  done  successfully  at  the  MacDowell 
Club  drawing  exhibition,  where  four  groups  exhibit  simultan- 
eously in  one  room. 
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"This  introduction  of  the  group  plan  at  the  independent 
show  would  not  have  prevented  the  employment  of  the  alpha- 
betic scheme  for  all  who  preferred  it,  or  who  found  it  impossible 
to  become  party  to  a  group.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  should  not  have  been  granted,  and  if  such  an 
opportunity  should  be  offered  in  forthcoming  exhibitions  I  am 
sure  the  alphabetic  list  would  be  a  short  one,  and  that  many 
artists  would  form  group  organizations  for  the  freedom  of 
personal  judgment  as  to  the  hanging  or  the  placing  of  the  work. 

"There  is  an  idea  in  America  that  people  can  be  told  how  to 
appreciate  pictures,  whereas  the  appre- 
ciation of  art  is  a  very  personal  and 
special  response  to  creative  work.  And  it 
must  be  a  part  of  the  province  of  the  ar- 
tist to  so  present  his  work  as  to  help 
create  this  response." 

How  the  "big"  exhibition  struck  a  dis- 
interested critic,  such  as  Prof.  Frank  Jew- 
ett  Mather,  we  learn  in  The  Nation  (New 
York).  As  the  hanging  committee  ex- 
pressly announced  that  "no  taste"  had 
been  exercised  in  the  installation,  Pro- 
fessor Mather  found  that  "the  walls  con- 
firm the  statement."  Everybody  shoul- 
dered out  of  the  regular  exhibitions  came 
in  here,  and  more,  too,  of  course: 

"In  the  more  than  a  thousand  contri- 
butors there  are  professional  artists  of 
every  stamp,  amateurs,  children,  and  jok- 
ers willing  to  pay  six  dollars  for  their 
joke.  Oil  paintings,  monotypes,  photo- 
graphs, monochrome  drawings,  and 
aquarelles,  with  an  occasional  etching, 
make  the  show  the  most  miscellaneous 
possible.  It  is  not  dull,  it  is  even  amus- 
ing in  a  restless  way,  one  impression  rap- 
idly effaces  its  predecessor,  and  the 
visitor  is  likely  to  leave  mildly  exhilarated 
by  a  gentle  confusion  of  sensations  and 
rapidly  fading  memories 

"What  is  chiefly  notable  about  the 
exhibition  is  the  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  progress  of  the  various  new  move- 
ments. At  least  two-thirds  of  the  con- 
tributors are  deeply  tinged  with  Post- 
Impressionism,  Cubism,  Futurism,  or 
other  -isms  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. Post-Impressionism  is  simply  the 
cult  of  immediacy  in  mood  and  of  sim- 
plicity and  blare  of  color.  It  is  merely 
the  last  stage  of  Romanticism,  but  unlike 

the  old  Romanticism,  of  Delacroix,  for  example,  it  has  completely 
cut  loose  from  European  culture.  The  artist  consults  merely 
his  own  soul,  and  in  most  cases  has  a  poor  consultant." 

The  whole  criticism  of  the  movement,  says  this  writer,  with 
a  certain  amused  tentativeness,  "depends  on  whether  such 
qualities  as  taste  and  restraint  are  still  valid  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing." The  present  issue  leads  him  to  doubt  "if  the  new  nar- 
cosis is  worth  the  old  perception."     And — 

"What  confirms  the  doubt  is  the  unwonted  splendor  assumed 
by  stray  competent  examples  of  academic  sort  on  the  walls. 
A  Bruce  Crane  landscape  gets  the  worth  of  a  Poussin,  Sergeant 
Kendall's  bathing  nymph  'Sabrina'  gains  from  its  setting  the 
dignified  warmth  of  a  Titian.  A  portrait  by  Charles  Hawthorne 
imposes  itself  like  a  Raffael.  Such  transvaluations  make  me 
feel  that  the  balance  of  importance  is  still  with  the  traditional 
manner." 

A  more  withering  comment  is  offered  by  "L.  M."  in  The 
American  Art  Magazine  (Washington) : 

"Naturally,  a  great  many  of  those  who  became  exhibitors  in 
this  instance  had  not  the  smallest  claim  to  the  name  of  artist. 
Consequently,  a  great  many  of  the  pictures  displayed  were  not 
only  without  merit,  but  without  significance.  Besides  these  un- 
trained, untalented,  self-constituted  artists,  {here  were  innumer- 
able exhibitors  of  that  pitiful  class  who  possess  puny  capacity 
coupled  almost  tragically  with  large  ambition." 


A   MASTERPIECE  AS   A   MILE-STONE 

NEVER  HAS  A  NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  flocked  in  such 
numbers  to  see  an  Ibsen  play  as  went  to  the  revival 
of  "Ghosts,"  by  the  Washington.  Square  Players, 
assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Shaw.  Mr.  Lawrence  Reamer,  of  the 
New  York  Sun,  assumes  responsibility  for  this  statement,  and 
doubtless  he  remembers  the  furor  over  "Candida"  when 
Arnold   Daly   first  produced  it.     What  is  more  important  is 


AUTUMN— FLICKERING  SUN. 

Painted  by  James  Wieland  for  the  Society  of  Independent  Artists,  who  brought  forward  a 
program  of  "syncopation,  emphasis,  and  purity  of  color." 


that  critics  are  no  longer  shocked  at  the  play,  but,  if  anything, 
rather  bored.  Perhaps  the  Evening  Post  reviewer  came  the 
nearest  to  the  former  attitude  in  saying  that  there  are  still 
people  to  whom  the  play  "would  seem  to  be  efficiently  defined 
by  the  single  adjective  'oppressive.'"  Mr.  Broun,  of  The 
Tribune,  is  one  of  those  rather  bored;  and  for  about  the  same 
reason  that  Mr.  Reamer  expresses — that  the  play's  philos- 
ophy has  aged  long  ago.  He  goes  over  a  little  of  the 
ground: 

"That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on  the  children 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  was  by  no  means  a 
new  truth  when  Dr.  Ibsen  undertook  to  reveal  it  to  the  world 
in  a  play.  But  it  was  the  habit  of  the  good  doctor  to  put  in  his 
thumb  and  pull  out  some  sociological  plum  of  a  particularly 
obvious  variety  and  then  say,  '  What  a  smart  boy  am  I! '  For  a 
generation  these  proclamations  were  accepted  with  as  mudi 
solemnity  as  they  were  published  to  the  world.  There  is  nothing 
in  life  so  obvious  that  it  can  not  be  made  impressive,  provided 
it  is  uttered  with  sufficient  solemnity  and  frequency.  So  the 
whole  of  the  Ibsen  philosophy,  which  to  discriminating  persons 
to-day  is  just  as  obvious  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  seemed  a 
solemn  and  dreadful  thing  at  first.  Now  there  is  sufficient 
dramatic  interest  in  some  of  his  plays  to  attract  the  younger 
generation  of  playgoers  for  a  short  time." 

The  writer  for  The  New  Republic  (New  York)  finds  himself  iu 
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much  the  same  stat^,  and  declares  that  "now  nihilism  sounds  us 
old-fashioned  as  black  what-nots,"  for— 

"No  one  any  longer  receives  a  thrill  to  hear  that  impecunious 
young  artists  sometimes  live  sober  family  lives  in  Paris  without 
being  married.  The  moralist  condemning  books  he  has  never 
read  is  too  stale  a  joke  for  any  self-respecting  comedy.  Every 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  director  knows  that  ;i  community  which  can  offer 
'the  joy  of  life'  is  necessary  to  keep  young  men  from  going 
wrong.  And  as  for  the  biological  application  of  'the  sins  of  the 
fathers'— that  is  a  commonplace  of  instruction  for  the  young. 
Reminding  ourselves  of  these  facts,  we  would  say  that  one  of  two 
things  ought  to  have  happened  to  'Ghosts.'  Either— if  it  is 
really  propaganda— it  ought  to  have  grown  so  stale  that  almost 
nobody  would  have  anything  but  a  historical  interest  in  it;  or 
— if  it  is  really  an  inevitable  tragedy — we  ought  to  think  of  it 
as  of  'Oidipous  Tyrannos,'  naturally,  as  a  frightful  and  self- 
containing  play  of  man  and  fate.  The  puzzle  is  that  neither 
has  happened.  Kverybody  who  saw  the  excellent  performance 
in  the  Comedy  Theater  was  awed  and  frightened.  (One  can 
speak  for  everybody  in  an  audience  which  is  moved  by  a  play.) 
Yet  everybody  came  out  of  the  theater  weighing  Mrs.  Alving's 
attitude  toward  life  against  that  of  Pastor  Manders,  feeling  that 
the  author  meant  him  to  decide  for  Mrs.  Alving,  blaming  con- 
servatives, or  society,  or  religion,  or  'ghosts'  for  Oswald's  terrible 
extinction.  The  difference  between  'Oidipous'  and  'Ghosts' 
seems  at  first  to  be  that  in  'Oidipous'  the  inevitability  is 
cosmic;  in  'Ghosts'  it  is  particular." 

By  an  odd  coincidence  London  is  also  treating  itself  to  a 
revival  of  "Ghosts"  and  is  almost  hilarious  in  raking  forth  the 
denunciations  heaped  upon  the  play  when  it  was  first  produced 
there  in  1891.  The  London  Graphic  makes  an  anthology  of  these 
bons  mots  and  boxes  them  up  in  the  middle  of  a  page  like  this: 


"This  mass  of  vulgarity,  egotism,  coarseness,  and 
absurdity." — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Unutterably   offensive.  .  .  .  Abominable." — Standard. 

"Naked  loathsomeness.  .  .  .  Most  dismal  and  repul- 
sive production." — Daily  News. 

" Revoltingly  suggestive  and  blasphemous." — Chronicle. 

"A  repulsive  and  degrading  work." — Queen. 

"A  piece  to  bring  the  Stage  into  disrepute  and  dishonor 
with  every  right-thinking  man  and  woman." — Lloyd's. 

"Merely  dull  dirt  long  drawn  out." — Hawk. 

"Just  a  wicked  nightmare." — Gentlewoman. 

"Morbid  caricatures.  .  .  .  Maundering s  of  nookshotten 
Norwegians." — Black  and  White. 

"Most  loathsome  of  all  Ibsen  s  plays.  .  .  .  Garbage 
and  offal." — Truth. 

"Ibsen  s  putrid  play.  .  .  .  So  loathsome  an  enter- 
prise."— Academy.  • 

"As  foul  and  filthy  a  concoction  as  has  ever  been  allowed 
to  grace  the  boards  of  an  English  theater.  .  .  .  Dull  and 
disgusting.  .  .  .  Nasliness  and  malodorousness  laid  on 
thickly  as  with  a  trowel." — Era. 

"Noisome  corruption." — Stage.  ' 

"  Ibsen's  positively  abominable  play.  .  .  .  An  open  drain; 
a  loathsome  sore  unbandaged;  a  dirty  act  done  publicly; 
a  lazar-house  with  all  its  doors  and  windows  open.  .  .  . 
Absolutely  loathsome  and  fetid.  .  .  .  Gross,  almost  putrid 
indecorum.  .  .  .  Literary  carrion.  .  .  .  Crapulous  stuff. 
Perilous  nuisance." — Daily  Telegraph — leading  article. 


through  very  much  the  same  sort  of  experience  as  our  ancestors 
did  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  battalions  of 
ideas  were  set  circulating  throughout  the  world,  much  to  the 
dismay  of  the  reactionaries  in  England,  who,  while  anxious  to 
beat  down  the  French  armies,  were  equally  anxious  to  destroy 
French  ideas. 

"Philistinism,  which  among  ourselves  is  a  curious  compound 
of  negative  indifferentism  and  fussy  reaction,  is  staggering 
before  the  new  sense  of  freedom,  for  it  is  not  to  be  stayed.  A 
new  order  of  things  is  being  rapidly  established,  altho  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  define,  because,  like  most  movements  in  England, 
least  academic  of  all  nations,  it  is  not  definitely  formulated.  It 
is,  however,  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that  many  of  the 
things  for  which  Victorianism  stood  tenaciously  are  being 
vigorously  challenged. 

"In  the  criticism  of  Victorianism,  which  has  been  gaining 
strength  for  the  past  few  years,  and  which  has  now  reached  a 
climax,  there  is  really  no  criticism  of  the  English  spirit.  Vic- 
torianism, with  all  its  good  qualities,  was  not  a  complete  synonym 
for  virtue,  tho  both  begin  with  a  'V,'  and  it  certainly  had  not 
the  authentic  English  spirit  as  its  basis.  It  was  to  a  very 
large  extent  a  mere  excrescence  on  our  national  life,  largely 
inspired  by  drab  German  Hausfrau  ideals — emphasized  as  these 
undoubtedly  were  by  a  purely  personal  equation.  The  whole 
feminist  movement  is  the  direct  answer. 

"Victorianism  produced  a  generation  of  women  as  different 
from  the  splendid  specimens  of  humanity  in  our  own  literature, 
from  Chaucer  down  to  Shakespeare,  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  '  Good  Wife  of  Bath,'  the  '  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,' 
the  women  of  Congreve  (as  in  'Love  for  Love,'  revived  unex- 
purgated  last  week  after  a  slumber  of  forty-six  years),  and  to 
some  extent  of  Fielding,  were  human  beings  and  not  wax  dolls, 
lying  on  horsehair  sofas  and  conditioned  by  'dear  Albertism.' 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  movement?  The  first  thing  to 
note  is  that  it  is  most  certainly  not  new.  It  is  a  hark  back 
to  the  franker  and  cleaner  and  more  idiosyncratic  side  of  England, 
and  finds  expression  in  many  other  aspects  of  life  and  literature." 


All  this  was  poured  forth  over  a  play  that  the  censor  dared' 
not  license,  and  which  only  appeared  in  a  "private"  perform- 
ance. "Can  any  sane  person  now  say  that  the  effect  of  the  play 
is  immoral?"  asks  "J.  M.  B."  in  The  Graphic.  "And  yet  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  of  critics  in  London  at  the  time,  old  and  young 
alike,  completely  lost  their  silly  heads,  ransacking  the  diction- 
aries for  epithets  of  condemnation  which  make  the  most  amazing 
reading."  The  lesson  of  the  contrast  is  one  that  points  to  the 
shallow  insincerity  of  ' '  Victorianism ' ' : 

"If  the  actual  business  of  war  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
material,  the  conviction  which  emerges  more  and  more  from 
the  present  war  is  this:  that  it  is  a  conflict  between  the  gross 
materialism  of  modern  Germany  and  everythjrrt;  that  makes  for 
spiritual  freedom  in  the  rest  of  the  world.    §f       'T  is  now  going 


MARTYRING   A   NEWSPAPER 

UNTIL  SOMETIME  IN  APRIL  the  Courrier  de  la 
Champagne  (Reims)  continued  to  serve  its  subscribers. 
It  was  the  oldest  daily  paper  in  this  stricken  city,  and  its 
courage  in  sticking  to  its  types  is  emblematic  of  the  people 
themselves,  only  lately  sent  away  by  the  military  authority. 
Its  history  during  these  fearful  months  is  written  for  the  London 
Daily  Mail  by  its  editor,  Mr.  Claude  Helluy,  who  has  since  the 
suspension  of  the  paper  betaken  himself  to  Paris.  Even  now,  he 
tells  us,  the  few  remaining  people  in  Reims  have  a  newspaper, 
the  Eclair eur  de  VEst,  which  continues  to  appear  in  the  bom- 
barded city,  and  consists  of  a  small  sheet,  quarto  in  size,  printed 
in  two  columns  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  "Its  contents  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  the  official  war  communiques  issued  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments,  the  number  of  shells  which 
have  fallen  on  the  previous  day,  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  bombardment,  municipal  notices  and  some  scraps  of 
local  news."  The  biography  of  these  newspapers,  particularly 
Mr.  Helluy 's  Courrier,  is  full  of  human  interest: 

aFrom  September,  1914,  to  April,  1917,  these  two  Reims 
papers  contained,  in  addition  to  items  of  a  parochial  character, 
extracts  from  the  Paris  press.  There  was  no  original  news  nor 
any  interesting  information  from  outside.  For  thirty-one 
months  we  had  to  do  our  work  without  the  telephone,  without 
the  telegraph,  without  correspondents.  Our  rotary  presses  were 
stopped  for  lack  of  an  electric  motor,  and  our  linotypes  were 
silent  because  we  had  no  gas.  One  or  two  old  compositors,  un- 
mobilized,  and  several    young  apprentices  set  up  the  journal 

by  hand. 

"It  was  also  printed  by  hand,  relays  of  men  following  one 
another  at  the  work  of  turning  the  antiquated  presses,  similar 
to  those  employed  by  The  Times  in  1800.  The  Eclaireur,  more 
fortunate  than  the  Courrier,  was  able  to  keep  its  machines 
going  by  means  of  a  petrol-motor,  installed  some  time  after  the 
death  of  one  of  its  'turners,'  killed  alongside  the  press  by  a  shell 
Which  came  through  the  glass  roof  of  the  building  and  ex- 
ploded in  the  center  of  the  office. 

"At    the    beginning  of    the   war   the   staff   on  the   Courrier 
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numbered  150,  but  before  we  shut  down  it  had  fallen  to  15. 
Mr.  Gobert,  technical  manager  of  the  paper,  himself  had  replaced 
the  five  members  of  the  editorial  staff  and  two  employees,  all 
mobilized.  When  Mr.  Gobert,  called  up  in  his  turn,  left  for 
Verdun  he  was  replaced  by  myself,  liberated  while  I  was  at  the 
Verdun  front  because  I  am  the  father  of  seven  children.  I  thus 
became  editor,  manager,  printer,  and  staff  all  in  one. 

"During  the  last  two  years  the  Courrier  was  obliged  to  change 
its  address  twice.  It  .moved  first  to  the  premises  of  a  photo- 
engraver,  whose  workshop  was  situated  in  a  part  of  Reims 
which  enjoyed  a  certain  amount  of  tranquillity.  When  we  left 
there  it  was  for  the  center  of  the  city,  a  commercial  printing- 
office  opposite  the  little  door  of  the  Cathedral. 

"Our  removal  was  due  to  the  following  circumstances.  The 
Courrier  was  originally  accommodated  in  the  premises  of  a  well- 
known  English  firm,  Sir  Isaac  Holden 
&  Sons,  of  Bradford,  important  wool- 
combers  in  Reims.  The  journal  had 
acquired  Sir  Isaac's  private  residence, 
near  the  wool-combing  factory  on  one 
side  and  not  far  from  the  Colbert  Bar- 
racks on  the  other.  This  proved  to  be 
doubly  dangerous,  for  it  received  on  the 
one  hand  the  shells  falling  too  short,  in- 
tended for  the  barracks,  and,  on  the  other, 
those  too  long,  meant  for  the  factory. 

"One  day  when  Ave  were  busy  print- 
ing off  the  edition  a  shrapnel  shell  struck 
the  cylinder  of  the  press  and  the  frag- 
ments flew  in  all  directions.  By  a  mir- 
acle no  one  was  hit.  As  the  staff  fled 
into  the  adjoining  shop  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  another  shell,  which  exploded 
in  the  middle  of  a  roll  of  paper.  They 
were  about  to  take  refuge  in  the  pub- 
lishing department  when  a  third  shell 
anticipated  them,  coming  through  the 
ceiling  and  destroying  the  machine  used 
to  print  addresses.  The  workmen  only 
reached  the  cellar,  forty  feet  deep,  in 
time.  The  same  cellar  served  shortly 
after  for  a  battery  of  artillery,  which  was 
passing  on  the  neighboring  boulevard 
when  a  shell  fell  in  their  midst. 

' '  After  we  had  settled  down  near  the 
Cathedral  I  occasionally  revisited  our  old 
premises  at  Holden's,  and  every  time  I 
went  there  I  noticed  new  depredations. 
A  shell,  landing  at  the  foot  of  a  wall, 
tore  a  hole  in  a  brick  partition  and,  strik- 
ing a  linotype  machine,  threw  it  forward 
nearly  two  feet.     I  traced  the  marks  of 

fifty  projectiles  on  the  house,  which  is  now  partly  destroyed. 
Behind  our  office  the  Holden  factory,  which  covered  several  acres, 
had  been  burned  by  a  shower  of  incendiary  shells,  and  the  chim- 
ney-stack, 250  feet  high,  had  been  knocked  over  by  a  shot  at  the 
base.     This  happened  three  weeks  ago." 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral  they  "spent  a  less  agitated 
time  than  in  the  zone  of  projectiles  destined  for  the  wool-combing 
factory  of  the  'accursed  English.'  "     He  continues: 

'The  fury  displayed  by  the  Huns  in  1914  against  the  Cathedral 
had  somewhat  calmed  down.  In  1915  and  1916  the  only  sensa- 
tional visitors  were  some  150  shells,  one  of  which  pierced  the 
arch  of  the  transept.  Another  ripped  the  roof  off  the  Eclaireur 
office;  and  a  third  broke  in^three  the  electric  standard  on  the 
pavement  outside  and  blew  in  our  windows,  replaced  so  often 
that,  they  consisted  of  tracing  paper  instead  of  glass.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  tiles  on  the  roof  had  mostly  been  replaced  by 
tarpaulin,  which  in  its  turn  was  riddled  by  machine-gun  bullets 
from  German  airmen. 

"A  fortnight  before  the  beginning  of  the  Franco-British 
offensive  the  Germans  began  to  grind  the  city  to  powder.  .  .  . 

"The  conduct  of  the  Reims  inhabitants  during  this  period 
of  redoubled  Boche  fury  was  superb.  I  can  not  here  record  all 
the  instances  of  bravery  of  which  I  have  been  a  witness  or  which 
were  reported  to  me.  But  I  must  mention  the  heroism  of  a  noble 
woman,  Mme.  Baudet-Dupuy,  wife  of  the  director  of  the  cham- 
pagne firm  Veuve-Pommery.  She,  with  four  other  people,  was 
killed  while  placing  a  wounded  soldier  in  her  motor-car." 

He  writes  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his  visit  to  Reims  as  em- 
bodying a  symbolic  gesture  of  all  future  generations : 


"He  was  standing,  apparently  deep  in  meditation,  on  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  before  the  monument  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  With  his  cloak  turned  aside,  and  his  hands  thrust  into 
his  pockets,  his  head  and  chest  thrown  back,  his  attitude  was 
that  of  profound  admiration.  For  a  long  time  he  gazed  at  the 
face  of  the  national  heroine 

"In  the  same  attitude  and  with  the  same  sentiments  many 
other  Englishmen — who  know  what  chivalry  means — will  in 
future  look  upon  the  city  of  Reims,  or,  rather,  what  remains  of 
it;  for  the  intention  of  the  Germans  to  reduce  it  to  a  heap  of 
stones  and  ashes  is  evident.  Since  the  first  of  April  the  city  has 
received  more  than  80,000  shells,  and  has  suffered  more  than 
Verdun.  Its  Cathedral,  mutilated  and  charred,  has  in  the  mass 
resisted  up  to  now.  But  to-day  its  vaults  and  buttresses  are 
being  rudely  shattered  by  bombs  capable  of  leveling  any  kind 
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While  the  shells  were  bursting  overhead,  the  Echo,  of  the  Verdun  front,  continued  to  appear. 
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of  rampart.  If  the  Germans,  three  weeks  from  now  at  the 
latest,  have  not  been  cleared  out  of  the  massifs  of  Berru  and 
Brimont,  from  which  they  dominate  the  martyr  city,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  of  the  oldest  town  in  France  and  the  most  beau- 
tiful church  in  the  world." 


SHAKESPEARE -WITH  A  DIFFERENCE— "  Cannon  -  fod- 
der," a  term  used  by  the  Germans,  and  one  that  assumes  when 
quoted  in  their  disfavor  the  proportions  of  what  Sergeant 
Mulvaney  would  call  an  "opprobrious  epithet,"  is  one  of  those 
boomerangs  that  return  to  give  an  uncomfortable  hit  to  the 
thrower.  Prof.  Walter  Raleigh  points  out  from  his  Oxford  seat 
that  few  of  us,  when  we  use  the  term  to  describe  infantry  soldiers, 
"usually  of  an  inferior  quality,"  are  aware  that  we  are  quoting 
Shakespeare.     In  the  London  Times  he  gives  this  derivation: 

"The  word  was  used  by  Schlegel  and  Tieck  to  translate  'food 
for  powder'  in  Falstaff's  humorous  defense  of  the  pitiful  rascals 
whom  he  had  prest  into  the  King's  service.  'Tut,  tut!  good 
enough  to  toss;  food  for  powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a 
pit  as  well  as  better:  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men.' 
Falstaff's  speech  is  witty,  surprizing,  profound,  ironical,  pathetic, 
full  of  that  metaphysical  sense  to  which  the  tragic  and  the 
comic  are  one  and  the  same.  The  German  use  of  Falstaff's 
language  in  every  case  that  I  have  seen  is  serious,  brutal,  boast- 
ful, instinct  with  contempt  for  the  sentiments  of  average  human- 
ity. The  difference  is  an  epitome  of  our  differences  with  a  people 
who  do  not  understand  Shakespeare." 


SALVATIONIST  "SOLDIERS   OF   THE   SOIL 
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Tl  I E  CLOSELY  KNIT  and  wide-spread  organization 
which  it  has  developed  in  its  fight  upon  sin  is  being 
used  by  the  Salvation  Army  to  help  fight  the  nation's 
battle.  Since  food  is  essential  to  victory  and  farm-workers  are 
needed  as  much  as  soldiers,  the  Salvation  Army  has  turned  its 
attention  to  recruiting 
"soldiers  of  the  soil." 
It  intends  to  secure  a 
large  part  of  the  500,- 
000  extra  men  said  to 
be  needed  on  the  farms 
this  year.  The  Salva- 
tion Army  found,  after 
conferences  with  Gov- 
ernment officials,  that 
it  could  obviate  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of 
other  agencies  "by  es- 
tablishing recruiting  - 
stations  nearer  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  help  is 
needed,  and  by  having 
the  men  met  and  cared 
for  and  conducted  to 
the  farms  by  our  officers 
in  local  or  near-by 
corps."  The  first  re- 
cruiting -  station,  The 
War  Cry  (New  York) 
goes  on  to  say,  has 
been  established  in  a 
building  at  208  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York, 
which  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Army  for  this 
purpose  for  an  indefi- 
nite time.  As  the  Sal- 
vation Army  organ 
tells  us: 


Hebrew  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  had  farm  experience.  Oh, 
yes,  he  had — three  months  last  summer.  What  had  he  done? 
Why,  plow  through  June,  July,  and  August!  The  secretary 
knew  that  in  these  months  the  plowing  season  is  long  past.  On 
more  minute  inquiry  he  found  that  the  applicant  had  run  a 
lawn-mower  at  intervals  in  those  months.     He,  honestly,  did 

not  know  the  difference 


TO  LURE  THE  CITY-DWELLER. 
An  appeal  to  the  New-Yorker  to  return  to  the  soil  for  the  nation's  sake. 


' '  The  station  was  de- 
dicated to  its  particular 

use  on  Thursday,  May  3.  From  that  time  to  the  close  of  the 
week  the  station  was  visited  by  many  hundred  persons,  who 
heard  brief  lectures  on  the  purpose  of  the  effort.  About  one 
hundred  applications  were  received 

"Some  refreshing  examples  of  true  patriotism  have  been  found 
at  the  station — examples  of  men  and  boys  who,  for  some  reason, 
are  not  eligible  for  service  at  the  front.  'I'm  a  diamond-cutter,' 
said  one  man,  'and  I  know  I  wouldn't  pass  the  examination  for 
the  Army  on  account  of  certain  physical  defects,  but  I  want  to 
do  my  bit.  Send  me  to  the  farm! '  A  man  past  middle  age  knew 
that  no  draft  would  touch  him,  but  he  wanted  to  help.  He  was 
placed  at  once,  for  it  happened  that  Staff-Captain  Underwood 
had  just  received  a  letter  from  a  man  up  the  State  who  needed 
hands.  The  two  were  brought  together.  Boys  in  knicker- 
bockers, who  had  several  years  to  go  before  they  reached  the 
minimum  draft  limit,  were  at  the  desk  applying  for  service.  In 
the  case  of  some  the  reason  for  applying  was  not  so  pure  and 
sincere.  Indeed,  some  frankly  confest  that  if  enlisting  for  the 
farm  would  save  them  from  military  duty  they  would  go  to  the 
farm.  With  not  a  few  the  reason  for  applying  was  to  escape 
military  service.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  that  could  be  said 
to  dissuade  or  shame  such  was  said  with  emphasis. 

'The   work  of   a   secretary   is  not   destitute  of   humor.     A 


between   a  lawn-mow- 
er and  a  plow." 

This  is  to  be  but  the 
first  of  a  chain  of  simi- 
lar stations  throughout 
the  country.  Their 
purpose  is  described  in 
a  leaflet  issued  by  the 
Salvation  Army's  na- 
tional headquarters  in- 
structing officers  to  en- 
courage planting,  enlist 
labor  for  the  farms, 
and  undertake  coopera- 
tive farming  enterprises 
where  practicable. 

Landowners  have 
made  many  offers  of 
land  for  farm  purposes 
which  the  Salvation 
Army  has  been  unable 
to  accept  on  account  of 
the  initial  cost  of  seed, 
tools,  etc.,  but  the  farm 
acreage  of  several  Sal- 
vation Army  industrial 
homes  has  been  in- 
creased. According  to 
The  War  Cry,  the  Sal- 
vation Army  is  cultiva- 
ting intensively  land 
either  its  own  or  lent 
to  it,  near  New  York, 
Jersey  City,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.;  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Lawrence,  Mass.;  Lewiston,  Me.;  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, Mobile,  Nashville,  Savannah,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  and  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  similar  work,  undertaken  by  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  is  briefly  described  in  The  Congregationalist 
(Boston).  The  Society's  founder,  Dr.  Clark,  has  organized  a 
"Christian  Endeavor  Army  of  Production  and  Food  Economy." 
Enlistment  is  urged  from  "the  highest  motives  of  love  to  God, 
our  country,  and  humanity."  President  Wilson,  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  President  of  the  National  Emergency 
Food  Garden  Commission  have  indorsed  the  plan.  The 
"Army's"  enlistment-pledge  sufficiently  indicates  the  motives 
and  the  design.     It  reads: 

"In  view  of  the  need  of  my  country  and  the  world,  I  will 
cultivate  a  piece  of  land  (specifying  the  number  of  square  feet), 
raising  such  vegetables,  grains,  or  fruits  as  I  can  best  produce. 
I  will  keep  account  of  the  crops  raised  and  their  value  and  will 
report  the  same  to  the.  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor 
between  November  1  and  December  1,  1917.    I  will  endeavor  to 


practise  more  thrift  and  economy,  wasting  nothing  and  saving 
what  I  can  on  my  table  and  food-supply,  that  others  in  need 
may  have  more." 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SMALL  CHURCH 

THE  USELESSNESS  of  the  unnecessary  small  church 
in  an  overchurched  community  has  been  insisted  upon 
of  late  in  religious  journals  of  every  denomination.  Plans 
for  abandoning  the  weaker  churches  and  for  forming  strong 
union  societies  have  met  with  wide-spread  approval.  But 
The  Herald  and  Presbyter  (Cincinnati)  comes  to  the  defense 
of  the  struggling  little  church.  It  is  not  necessary,  it  protests, 
to  "abandon  a  church  because  some  are  larger."  And  the 
Presbyterian  weekly  proceeds  with  this  wrord  to  those  "chroni- 
eally  impatient*'  with  churches  that  lack  large  proportions: 

"We  might  as  well  understand  that  we  can  not  have  all 
our  churches  large  and  wealthy.  The  population  is  such  that 
large  numbers  will  not  be  in  the  membership  of  the  church  at 
certain  places.  Yet  the  people  may  be  choice  spirits,  intelli- 
gent, loving,  and  clinging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church,  reared  in 
it  and  wishing  to  rear  their  children  in  it,  living  in  it  and  wishing 
to  end  their  days  in  it.  To  be  compelled  to  leave  it  would  be  a 
grief  and  bitterness  to  their  hearts. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
that  it  shall  have  a  costly  building,  an  elaborate  and  stately 
Ben  ice,  an  eloquent  and  startling  preacher,  a  crowded  and  over- 
flowing sanctuary.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there  shall  be 
loyalty  to  God's  Gospel,  an  earnest  and  loving  preaching  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  a  reverent  waiting  upon  God.  It  is 
not  necessary  that,  in  every  case,  there  should  be  several  services 
every  Sabbath.  Sometimes  a  scattered  congregation  is  com- 
forted and  vitalized  by  less  frequent  services,  if  they  be  vital 
with  the  life  of  God. 

"Out  of  some  of  these  small  churches  come  many  young 
people  to  be  ministers  and  missionaries  and  Christian  workers 
in  many  lines  of  effort.  Our  large  and  wealthy  and  fashionable 
churches  do  not  furnish  many  ministers  and  missionaries.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  little  churches  as  recruiting  stations  we 
might  almost  despair  of  getting  officers  for  the  Lord's  army. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mig"hty  importance  that  we  sustain  these  little 
churches  if  it  were  for  no  other  than  this  one  very  manifest 
reason. 

"  Let  us  not  be  too  impatient  with  the  small  churches  and  too 
ready,  at  the  call  of  the  impetuous,  to  destroy  them.  They 
have  an  important  place  to  fill  and  a  large  work  to  do.  The 
hearts  of  many  persons  in  the  city  churches  and  the  city  pulpits 
turn  back  to  'the  little  brown  church  in  the  dale,'  and  thank 
God  that  in  it  they  were  led  to  know  and  love  the  Lord.  Let 
Mhe  little  brown  church  be  nurtured,  and  let  those  who  love  it 
have  the  occasional  opportunity  of  gathering  within  its  beloved 
walls  that  there  they  may  worship  him  whom  their  souls  love." 


"ONWARD,  CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS  "—According  to  one 
of  the  Kaiser's  early  declarations,  the  aim  of  religion  was  "to 
make  good  soldiers,  of  course."  What  he  meant  by  a  good 
soldier  was  elucidated  in  the  immediately  following  statement: 
"There  is  no  good  soldier  who  is  not  a  good  Christian."  Taken 
in  the  light  of  recent  events,  one  wonders  what  the  psychological 
basis  is  for  such  statements  and  for  acts  recently  recorded  as 
taking  place  during  the  German  retirement  in  eastern  Prance. 
In  The  Outlook  (London),  Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.,  writes  of 
"Bapaume, "  and  we  extract  this  brief  passage: 

"The  ruins  of  Messina  after  the  earthquake,  the  wreckage  of 
San  Francisco,  did  not  fill  my  soul  with  the  bitterness  inspired 
by  the  insensate  annihilation  of  Bapaume.  I  repeat,  not  one 
house  left  standing  unhurt:  either  the  front  wall  is  blown  out, 
or  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  or  the  whole  edifice  has  been  shattered 
by  a  clock-worked  mine.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  town  hall, 
now  a  large  chalk  crater  and  no  more ;  such  the  end  of  the  parish 
church,  whose  east  wall  alone  is  standing  for  the  moment,  but 
even  now  it  is  tottering  to  its  fall.  Would  you  have  further 
fouler  proof  of  the  venomous  rage  in  the  heart  of  the  beaten 
and  retreating  Hun?  Crawl  with  me  into  the  little  sacristy  on 
the  north  side  of  the  east  wall  of  this  ruined  house  of  God. 
Look!  the  finely  carved  walnut  cupboards  have  all  been  wrenched 


open;  upon  the  floor:  littered  in  hideous  confusion,  lie  torn 
missals,  scattered  pages  of  plain-song  books,  and  piles  of  sacred 
vestments,  once  green  and  scarlet  and  silver  and  gold,  but  now 
defiled  with  layers  of  mud  and  oth,er  indescribable  filth.  Stand- 
ing around,  in  mute  agony,  a  dozen  colored-plaster  images  of  the 
Holy  Family  and  the  Saints — and,  with  insulting  recklessness, 
the  head  of  each,  one  has  been  severed  from  the  body.  Only  a 
few  days  ago,  in  the  angle  where  the  small  crucifix  used  to  hang, 
there  was  found  a  black  cat  crucified  instead.  That  token  of 
cult  ured  and  calculated  blasphemy  was  speedily  removed  in  a 
hurricane  of  rage,  not  by  French  Catholics,  but  by  the  Colonial 
Protestants  who  first  entered  the  town. 

"Who  can  wonder  that  all  these  traces  of  sacrilege  and  bar- 
barity—defiling venerable  objects,  desecrating  the  tombs  of 
the  dead,  burning  historic  monuments,  and  smashing  up  orchards 
and  peasant  homesteads— are  filling  the  manly  souls  of  our 
troops  with  a  passionate  anger  against  the  enensy  that  they 
have  never  felt  before?  To  feel  otherwise  would  infer  an  in- 
humanity equal  only  to  that  of  the  criminals  who  have  perpe- 
trated these  outrages.  There  is  a  sentiment  of  vengeance  that  is 
noble;  it  is  my  belief  that  it  must  and  should  animate  every 
human  being  whose  fortune  brings  him  into  unwilling  contact 
with  atrocities  like  those  that  surround  us  in  and  beyond 
Bapaume."  

FRIENDS   UNFRIENDLY  TO   SLACKERS 

THE  DOOR  WILL  BE  CLOSED  by  the  Friends  to 
slackers  who  seek  a  refuge  from  war-duties,  says  James 
Wood,  president  of  the  New  York  Society.  "Duty- 
dodging  young  men,"  he  says,  "are  already  seeking  admission  in 
extraordinary  numbers."  The  Friends  have  framed  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  their  appreciation  of  the  exemption  from  military 
duty  granted  them  by  Congress  in  the  Draft  Bill;  and  they 
furnish  a  pledge  that  such  exemption  will  not  be  abused.  There 
is  a  dry  recommendation  to  "young  men  of  conscript  age  to 
postpone  application  for  admission  into  the  Society  of  Friends 
until  after  the  present  emergency."  Mr.  Wood  is  quoted  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  saying: 

"The  Friends  realize  the  tremendous  responsibility  placed  on 
them  by  exemption  from  military  duty.  We  do  not  believe  in 
killing  our  fellow  men,  but  we  will  not  stand  for  slacking.  No 
Friend  will  fail  in  his  duty  at  this  time  of  crisis  when  the  world 
is  torn  and  bleeding.  We  love  our  country  and  will  help  by 
doing  constructive  work. 

"Already  the  various  meetings  have  been  besieged  by  young 
men  seeking  admission  into  the  Society.  Some  of  them,  we 
feel,  are  obviously  'slackers,'  seeking  to  hide  behind  the  cloak 
of  Quakerism.  They  want  conveniently  to  become  Friends 
and  dodge  their  duty.  We  will  not  stand  for  that.  We  purpose 
to  see  that  the  exemption  granted  us  is  not  abused.  This  is  the 
object  of  the  resolution.  .  .  .  By  its  text  we  '  advise'  young  men 
of  conscript  age  to  postpone  coming  into  the  Society  of  Friends 
until  after  the  war.  I  used  'advise'  advisedly,  however.  That's 
a  polite  way  of  saying  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  join  the  society. 
It  will,  in  effect,  be  iron-clad,  and  no  'slacker'  will  find  refuge 
among  the  Friends  of  New  York  and  Vermont." 

Altho  they  will  not  bear  arms,  the  Friends  of  New  York  and 
Vermont  are  making  plans  to  help  the  nation  by  working  on 
farms  and  doing  Red-Cross  work.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Arbitration  held  in  New  York  a  report 
was  framed  expressing  the  "moral  and  spiritual  responsibility " 
felt  by  the  Friends  at  this  time.     In  part  it  recites: 

"We  are  sick  at  heart  when  we  think  how  war,  that  dis- 
tressing mental  disease,  has  overtaken  America,  our  mother- 
land; we  must  hope  that  the  disease  will  not  be  chronic,  and, 
like  a  child  faithful  to  a  wayward  parent,  we  must  contribute 
to  her  physical  nourishment,  uphold  her,  and  cultivate  her  in 
every  glimpse  she  has  of  a  sane  outlook  and  bear  tenderly,  yet 
firmly,  with  her  wayward  moods. 

"We  must«respect  the  high  motives  of  those  to  who"m  service 
in  the  Army  is  the  fullest  expression  of  Christianity  as  they  see 
it.  We  must  show  by  our  example  that  we  love  our  country, 
not  in  word  nor  in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  May  28  there  was  a  reunion  of  the 
Orthodox  and  Hicksite  branches  of  the  Friends  such  as  has  not 
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occurred  in  eighty-nine  years.  The  split  so  long  ago,  which  was 
effected  with  demonstrations  far  other  than  pacific,  occurred 
over  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  recent  meeting  seems  to  presage  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  factions.  The  Friends  present  heard  the  announce- 
ment that  five  hundred  young  Quakers  from  this  country 
were  ready  to  depart  for  France  to  rebuild  ruined  sections  and 
stock  the  rural  districts  with  cattle  and  other  live  stock.  It  was 
intimated  that  exemption  from  the  draft  was  not  very  much 
desired  because,  as  the  New  York  Times  reports  the  meeting, 
"it  deprived  the  Quakers  of  their  much-cherished  privilege  of 
suffering  for  their  convictions."     We  read  further: 

'"The  best  advertisement  that  our  movement  could  have,' 
said  Presddent  Sharpnell,  of  Rutherford  College,  'is  the  possi- 
bility of  being  able  to  stand  up  for  liberty  of  conscience.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  think  that  exemption  will  be  a  good  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all  our  young 
Quakers  should  go  to  jail.  In  this  way,  by  making  the  Govern- 
ment feel  that  we  are  ready  to  suffer  and  die  for  our  convictions, 
we  perpetuate  our  ideals  and  pass  them  on  to  future  generations.' 
"During  the  discussion  of  this  very  point  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  Carolina  Woods  said  that  the  nearest  avenue 
to  martyrdom  left  to  the  Quakers  now  was  to  lend  all  their 
support  and  sympathy  to  conscientious  objectors  who  were  not 
identified  with  any  religious  body  and  whose  individual  objec- 
tions would  not  be  recognized  by  the  Government  as  grounds 
for  exemption. 

'"We  ought  not  feel  proud  of  our  exemption,'  said  Miss 
Woods.  'By  exempting  us  the  Government  has  merely  de- 
prived us  of  the  privilege  of  suffering  for  our  convictions,  the 
privilege  of  suffering  for  our  ideals,  which  we  prize  so  dearly.  The, 
opportunity  for  suffering  can  only  come  to  us  now  by  standing 
with  other  conscientious  objectors  who  are  not  exempt,  by 
standing  beside  them  in  tribunals  and  lending  our  voice  to  theirs 
and  by  visiting  them  in  prisons.'" 

In  formulating  the  resolution  just  mentioned,  consideration 
was  given  to  a  definite  pledge  to  bar  all  new  male  members  of 
draft  age  till  after  the  war,  but  when  it  was  explained  that  the 
exemption  applied  only  to  men  who  were  members  of  the  society 
when  the  law  was  passed  the  Friends  opposed  the  clause  as 
unnecessary  and  possibly  offensive  to  young  men  within  the 
draft  age  who  were  conscientiously  converted  to  Quaker  ideals. 


AN   EIGHT-HOUR   DAY    FOR   MINISTERS 

THAT  MOST  PREACHERS  work  hard  for  little  pay  is 
generally  accepted  as  fact,  and  pleas  for  better  remuner- 
ation for  the  clergy  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
pages  of  the  religious  press.  The  Lutheran  (Lebanon,  Pa.) 
remarks  that  while  some  ministers  may  take  it  easy,  most  of 
them  fully  earn  their  salaries.  Where,  it  asks,  "is  the  faithful 
minister  who  knows  of  such  a  thing  as  an  eight-hour  day?" 
If  he  did  work  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  to  carry  out  the  following 
routine  of  labor,  his  year,  as  estimated  by  the  industrious 
statistician  quoted  by  The  Lutheran,  would  be  534  days  long 
instead  of  365: 

156  Sermons,  study,  and  reflection 156  days 

156  Sermons,  writing  (780,000  words) <»     „ 


52  Sundays 


52 


3  Hours  a  week  given  to  church  finances ^u  _ 

y<>  Hour  a  week  given  to  church  music. 3  rt 

1  Hour  a  week  for  funerals,  weddings,  and  christenings 6  ( 

1200  Half-hour  parochial  calls ;    ■  '»  „ 

6  Half-hour  sick  and  distress  calls  a  week £>  (l 

600  Miles,  walking  to  pay  calls. .  •••■•••■•••■ ■*•?  ,. 

1  Hour  a  week,  conferences  with  church  officers.          o 

1  Hour  a  week  attending  church  and  Sunday-school  organ-  <( 

■J  yjj  f"j  OT1 S  ...»»...•••-•■*•••••■•■■* 

14  Hour  a  week  preparation  for  Bible  School 3      " 

1  Hour  a  week,  denominational  conferences b 

1  Hour  a  day  given  to  civic  and  community  work 39 

1  Hour  a  day  for  unclassified  work 3J 

We  are  reminded  that  this  leaves  no  allowance  "for  much- 
needed  recreation,  which  is  as  necessary  to  the  Avorkman  as 
eating  and  drinking."  The  workman  being  mentioned,  The 
Lutheran  thinks  it  well  to  open  the  eyes  of  people  who  may  not 
know  that  "laborers  and  citizens  of  all  kinds  are  much  better 
paid  than  preachers."  So  it  presents  another  little  table,  com- 
paring workingmen's  wages  with  the  average  income  of  ministers, 
outside  of  the  large  cities,  belonging  to  various  denominations. 
The  contrast,  it  is  remarked,  "would  seem  vastly  more  striking 
were  ministers'  salaries  compared  with  those  of  baseball  players, 
prize-fighters,  football  coaches,  actors,  actresses,  and  circus- 
clowns."     Here  are  The  Lutheran's  figures: 

Average 
Denomination  Average  Yearly 

of  Minister  Salary  Trades  Income 

Southern  Baptist $  334 ;  workers  in  bakeries $    804 

Disciples 


SERMONS  TRENCH-FIGHTERS  WANT  —  Part  of  the  re- 
ligious work  for  the  British  troops  on  the  Western  front  has 
been  the  sending  of  the  best  preachers  of  Britain  and  Canada 
in  relays  to  the  soldiers  in  France  and  Belgium.  One  of  these 
preachers,  Dr.  John  McNeill,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in 
Toronto,  has  recently  made  a  report  on  the  services  he  conducted 
in  the  training-camps.  The  Christian  Advocate  (Meth.  Epis.» 
New  York)  commends  his  conclusions  on  the  sort  of  sermon 
suitable  for  such  occasions  "to  those  who  may  soon  be  called 
upon  to  preach  to  our  soldiers."     Says  Dr.  McNeill: 

"My  matured  conviction  is  that  what  the  men  need  and 
expect  and  want  to  hear  is  the  straightforward  discussion  of 
their  spiritual  needs  and  problems.  They  eagerly  welcome  a 
message  that  deals  with  their  sin  and  failings,  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  way  of  escape  in  the  hour  of  their  temptation.  They 
want  the  'central  verities,'  no  beating  round  the  bush,  no  skilful 
skating  near  the  subject  and  evading  it,  no  velvet-glove  dealing 
with  their  failings,  but  honest,  frank,  straightforward  messages 
that  point  the  way.  to  hope  and  victory — given,  of  course,  with 
sympathy  of  understanding  and  tenderness  of  appeal.  This  is 
what  the  men  want  and  will  listen  to.  A  reference  to  some 
feature  of  the  war  or  its  progress  may  be  used  for  two  or  three 
minutes  at  the  outset  to  capture  their  interest,  but  it  is  not  on 
these  things  that  they  expect  a  man  with  a  message  to  spend  his 
time.  Wherever  a  meeting  is  announced  as  a  religious  meeting, 
the  men  expect  it  to  be  such,  and  their  respect  for  the  Christian 
life  is  increased  by  absolute  honesty  and  frankness  in  dealing  with 
the  moral  and  spiritual  issues.  And  here  I  may  add  that  this 
applies  to  all  classes  of  men,  of  all  creeds.  We  have  had  present 
at  the  meetings  and  have  had  sincere  response  from  all  denomi- 
nations of  Protestants,  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  many  others  not  so  well  known." 


United  Brethren 

M.  E.  Church,  South 
Northern  Baptist .... 
M.  E.  Church,  North 
Lutheran 


526;  R.  R.  car-shop  workers.  ......     907 

547 ;  photo-engravers 1,087 

681;  soap-makers 1,107 

683;  fancy-box  makers 1,145 

741;  furniture-makers 1'1S^ 

744 ;  machine-shop  workers 1 ,257 

Presbyterian,  South! '. 857 ;  paint-  and  varnish-makers 1,441 

Congregational 880;  wall-paper  workers 1.508 

Reformed  Church 923;  bilhard-table  makers 1.511 

Presbyterian,  North 977;  paper- and  pulp-makers 1.813 

Universalists 987;  carpet-  and  rug-makers l,82o 

Protestant  Episcopal 994;  pencd-makers I,8b9 

Unitarian 1221 ;  movmg-picture  men 1,913 


DOUBTS  ABOUT  CHURCH  ADVERTISING— Church  ad- 
vertising campaigns  have  been  receiving  much  attention  from 
both  religious  and  secular  press  and  have  been  treated  from  time 
to  time  in  these  columns.  Now  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Phila- 
delphia) is  wondering  whether  this  kind  of  advertising  is  not  being 
overdone,  or  done  the  wrong  way.  It  thus  quotes  the  Religious 
Press  Advertising  Bureau  on  the  subject: 

"There  is  great  danger  in  too  much  haste  in.  this  matter, 
for  the  average  church  is  not  yet  equipped  to  advertise  in  the 
right  way.  Advertising  is  one  of  the  professions,  and  all  that's 
printer's  ink  is  not  advertising.  If  advertising  ever  brings  to 
the  church  a  measure  of  the  remarkable  success  that  it  has  brought 
to  many  industries,  it  wiM  be  because  the  church  needed  the 
lessons  taught  by  these  industries." 

The  Reformed  Episcopalian  editor  thinks  this  caution  wise, 

and  goes  on  to  say  for  himself: 

"There  is  no  doubt  we  must  beware  of  aping  the  circus 
bill-boards.  The  Church  does  not  run  a  bargain-counter,  and 
in  our  judgment  she  soon  reaches  the  limit  of  legitimate  adver- 
tising. She  can  not  emulate  the  passing  show.  Is  it  not  still 
true  that  regenerated  men  and  women  are  the  Church's  best 
advertisement?  The  real  Gospel  is  the  real  attraction,  and 
we  doubt  if  any  other  kind  of  feast  will  meet  the  test  when 
men's  work  is  tried  by  fire  of  what  sort  it  is." 


IL 


I 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  ode  is  a  form  of  poetry  that  of 
late  years  has  had  little  attention 
from  our  verse-makers.  Its  old-fashioned 
dignity  and  splendor  have  little  appeal  for 
the  poets  who  supply  our  magazines  with 
rimed  epigrams,  and  no  one  would  believe 
the  Imagists  and  vers  librists  capable  of  the 
sustained  effort  necessary  for  such  a  com- 
position. But  there  are  emotions,  ex- 
periences, crises,  that  can  be  reflected  or 
celebrated  only  by  the  great  art-forms. 
America's  love  for  her  ally-in-arms,  France, 
demands  heroic  expression,  and  heroic  ex- 
pression it  receives  in  Raymond  Weeks's 
"Ode  to  France"  (Oxford  University 
Press).  This  admirably  wrought  poem  is 
now  being  read  from  the  public  platform 
and  it  has  moved  thousands  to  greater 
affection  for  France — affection  which  has 
taken  practical  form  in  contributions  to 
French  relief.  It  is  a  poem  well  suited  for 
reading  aloud — sonorous,  stately,  strong. 
We  quote  its  closing  lines. 

Thy  glorious  dead.  O  France,  have  spread  their 
pinions 

For  flight  no  tongue  can  tell, 
Toward  the  sublime,  scarce-tenanted  dominions 

Where  ancient  heroes  dwell, 
But  thou  remainest  still  inviolate. 
And,  as  the  light  of  suns,  immaculate. 
Thou  angel  ministrant  of  peace, 
Thou  goddess-sister  of  dead  Greece, 
Majestic  mother  of  the  nations. 

That  listenest  to  their  sobs. 
While  to  their  loftiest  aspirations 

Thy  generous  bosom  throbs! 
Thou  singest  to  races  in  chains 
Old  songs  with  sweet  refrains. 
And  to  reminiscent  tears 
New  songs  of  future  years. 
Imperious,  thou  stayest  the  hand  of  crime, 
Intrepid,  thou  sayest  "No!"  to  time. 
Thou  seest,  beyond  the  storm  that  flies. 
The  glow  of  other  suns,  the  calm  of  other  skies ! 

Thou  guidest  with  sure  hand  thy  stedfast  bark 

Where  the  impetuous  waves  of  ocean  roll. 
And  buildest  on  the  bosom  of  the  dark 

A  minareted  city  for  the  soul. 
Ay!  we  have  turned  unto  the  light  supernal 

That  beams  from  high-impassioned  mother  eyes. 
And  found,  enclasped  within  thine  arms  eternal. 

The  refuge  of  the  breast  which  sanctifies! 
And  now  when  foes  beset  thee. 
Shall  we,  thy  sons,  forget  thee? 

Lo!  we  who  swore  thee 

Our  love,  adore  thee! 

Our  hosts  surround  thee, 

Our  swords  embound  thee. 
We,  serried,  march  before  thy  bleeding  feet. 
And  with  unflinching  hearts  thy  foes  shall  meet. 
Yea,  we  shall  die!  but  thou  shalt  ever  live, 
Remembering  us  thy  children,  who  could  give 

To  Liberty  and  thee 
All  that  the  soul  may  have  or  hope  to  be 
This  side  of  silence  and  the  silken  veil, 

In  ecstasy  we  cry, 

Even  as  those  who  die: 
"Hail,    thou    sweet    France,    our    mother!    hail! 
all  hail!" 

Recently,  from  the  press  of  the  Poetry 
Review  Company,  has  come  "George 
Edward  Woodberry:  A  Study  of  His 
Poetry,"  by  Louis  V.  Ledoux.  In  it  we 
find  this  sentence:  "The  most  constant 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Woodberry's  poetry 
are  its  insistence  upon  spiritual  values  and 
its  passionateness — the  intensity  of  the 
emotion  it  seeks  to  express."  Insistence  on 
spirituality  and  passionateness  surely  are 
characteristic   of    the    five    quotations   we 


make  from  "Ideal  Passion,  Sonnets" 
(printed  for  the  Woodberry  Society). 
The  sonnet  has  few  defter  craftsmen  than 
Mr.  Woodberry;  none,  perhaps,  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  thai 
difficult  and  noble  form. 

FROM  "IDEAL  PASSION" 

By  George  Edward  Woodberry 
XI 
Yet  often  have  I  wandered  from  the  good. 

Grieved  pxy  own  heart,  and  marred  the  beautiful 

In  action,  and  transgrest  love's  golden  rule, 
And  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  battle  stood : 
Nor  seldom  have  I,  even  as  fancy  would. 

Of  others'  lives  and  fortunes  made  my  tool. 

And  with  my  reputation  playred  the  fool, 
And  drunk,  and  diced,  and  shown  my  hardihood. 

Ah.  then  my  braggart  youth  was  outward-bound. 

And  the  fair  morn  a  chime  of  winds  and  waves: 
Full  swelled  my  canvas;   the  unknown,  unfound — 

The  inexperienced  world  my  spirit  craves, 
Called  me  forever,  like  a  trumpet's  sound. 

And  far  adventurers  in  their  ocean-graves. 

XII 

Ay,  from  the  first  my  soul  was  outward-bound. 
And  in  my  eyes  was  set  their  sailor-gaze 
Haunting  the  distance;   all  my  nursing  Mays 

Broke  into  blossom  to  the  breakers'  sound; 

Scarce-budded,  from  the  sweet  paternal  ground 
Was  I  drawn  forth  to  wandering  nights  and  days. 
Early  despairs,  swift  ripenings,  quick  decays. 

And  all  that  in  youth's  chrysalis  is  found. 

And,  yet  a  boy,  I  sailed  the  seas  of  thought. 
And  o'er  the  vague  of  passion  darkly  went. 

Adventuring  all  things  for  the  thing  I  sought, 
The  true,  the  fair,  the  dear,  the  excellent; 

And,  trying  all  things,  home  I  nothing  brought, 
Till  Love  unto  my  side  grew  eloquent. 

XIII 

Love  bathed  my  soul  in  the  electric  flame 
That  doth  with  him  most  intimacy  hold; 
Love  wrapt  around  me,  fiery  fold  on  fold, 

The  poets'  mantles  of  immortal  flame; 

Love  poesied  in  my  bosom,  and  went  and  came. 
And  of  ideal  beauty  most  he  told, 
Whereby  eternal  power  cast  in  one  mold 

Our  being  and  nature's  universal  frame. 

Love  opened  to  me  the  deep  infinite, 

Sphere  beyond  sphere,  seas  after  rolling  seas; 

Where  swam  the  world,  my  soul  companioned  it. 
And  in  its  comprehension  was  my  peace; 

On  the  eternal  vague  did,  brooding,  sit. 
And  from  creation  knew  not  how  to  cease. 

XIV 
Upon  the  everlasting  element 

My  soul  advanced  its  intellectual  ray. 

And  far  before  that  spiritual  day 
The  world-wide  majesty  of  nature  bent. 
Rejoicing  in  the  beam  that  o'er  it  went 

And  summoned  forth  its  being  from  the  gray. 

Infinite  deep,  showering  new  dawns  as  spray — 
Its  sphere  my  mind,  my  mind  its  continent. 

But  the  delighted  soul  that  there  surveyed 
Its  shoreless  being  and  rich  sovereignty, 

Whereto  all  things  that  are,  are  subject  made. 
Drew  back  alarmed  before  that  silent  sea: 

Of  my  own  solitude  was  I  afraid, 
And  the  infinitude  of  fate  to  be. 

XV 

Full  gently  men  i^ove  laid  me  on  his  breast, 
And  kissed  me,  cheek  and  hands  and  lips  and 

brow. 
So  sweetly  that  I  do  not  remember  now 

The  wonder  of  it,  and  the  unexprest, 

Infinite  honor  wherewith  his  eyes  carest 
Youth  in  my  soul,  then  ripening  to  the  vow 
That  binds  us;  and  he  said  to  me:  "Sleep,  thou; 

One  comes  who  brings  to  thee  eternal  rest." 


I  know  not  how  in  that  dread  interval 
My  lady  did  herself  to  me  make  known. 

So  deep  a  slumber  did  upon  me  fall ; 
I  woke  to  know  her  being  in  my  own, 

The  nameless  mystery  whereon  I  call 

When  every  hope  hath  from  my  bosom  flow 

From  the  Sun  Dial,  Don  Marqui 
column  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  • 
take  this  ringing  tribute  to  France, 
appeared  appropriately  when  New  Yo 
was  giving  enthusiastic  welcome  to  t 
envoys  of  our  ally,  France,  but  it  is 
appropriate  to-day. 

DIES  IRAE 

By  Conde  B.  Pallen 

Thank  God  there  still  are  battles,  that  man  1 

still  a  soul, 
And  Europe  beats  her  freedom  out  on  war's  it 

scroll ! 
St.  Michael's  falchion  flashes   and  Joan's   am 

gleams, 
Where    France's    flaming    banner    a    blood-i 

meteor  streams. 

St.   George  against  the   Dragon,   St.    Denis 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  si< 
As  Thor  is  stricken  backward  and  reels  wi 
shattered  targe, 
While  Death  smites  wide! 

Thank  God  that  man  is  more  than  all  his  hoard 

gold, 
And  in  the  storm  of  death  his  faith  and  valor  ho] 
Thank  God  that  peace  is  forging  upon  the  an 

war, 
And  a  people's  truth  and  honor  more  than  riel 

are. 
For  the  soul  of  France  has  wakened  and  Jo 

leads  the  way; 
The  soul  of  France  is  marching  in  honor's  whi 

array. 
The  soul  of  France  is  voicing  all  the  glories  of  li 

past, 
Tne  soul  of  France  is  chanting  to  the  music 

the  blast. 
The  soul  of  France  is  singing  to  the  thunder 

the  gale, 
And  Joan  leads  her  legions  in  the  lightnings 

her  mail. 

St.  George   against  the  Dragon,  St.   Denis 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  sid 
As  Thor  is  stricken  backward  and  reels  wi 
shattered  targe, 
While  Death  smites  wide! 

Thank   God   for   Britain's  levin,   as  it   smashe 

rolls,  and  smites 
St.  Quentin's  shattered  crest  and  Vimy's  blast! 

heights ; 
For   the   soul   of  Britain   gathers   and   thunde 

into  song, 
And  peals  the  right  of  freedom  against  an  anciei 

wrong ; 
For  the  soul  of  Britain  shouts  with  the  iron  thro; 

of  war, 
And  the  heavy  hand  of  fear  is  around  the  hea 

of  Thor; 
St.    George's    spear    is    mighty    and    his    armc 

flashes  bright. 
And  on  his  shield  his  cross  is  shining  far  and  whiti 
In  the  Dragon's  flaming  jaws  he  hurls  Ms  quiverin 

lance ; 
And  with  St.   Denis  shouting,   together  ride  fc 

France. 

St.  George  against  the  Dragon,   St.   Denis    t 
the  charge, 
St.  Michael  in  the  van,  with  Joan  by  his  side 
As  Thor  is  stricken  backward  and  reels   wit 
shattered  targe. 
While  Death  smites  wide! 
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hampion 

Toledo 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


hampion  Conical 
Price  $1.00 


PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


The  Giant  Force 
That  Makes 
f        The  Car  Go 

The  Do-ability  of  Champion  Spark  Plugs 
comes  from  their  Dependability. 

Pleasure  car — fire  engine — and  motor  truck 
perform  exactly  as  the  impulses  from  their 
engines  make  them  perform — and  not  one 
iota  better. 

The  strength  of  these  impulses — (explo- 
sions of  gas  mixtures  in  cylinders) — depends 
upon  the  work  of  the  spark  plugs  that  cause 
the  explosions. 

Gas  mixtures  vary  in  quality,  weather  and 
fuel  differ,  but  Champion  Plugs  never  fail  to 
set    off   all  the    power  latent  in  every  gas 

mixture. 

Champion  Plugs  are  the  source  of  four  out 
of  every  five  cars'  power — they  start  the 
things  happening  inside  these  cars  that  make 
them  run. 

There  is  an  especially  designed  type  of 
Champion  Plug  for  every  type  of  automo- 
bile, tractor,  stationary,  marine  and  motor- 
cycle   engine. 

Ask  for,  demand  and  get  Champion  Plugs. 

Champion   Spark   Plug   Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Canadian  Office:     Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  oi  Canada,  Limited,  Windsor,  Ont. 


ITALY'S  FIGHT  AMONG  THE  CRAGS 

IMPOSSIBLE!  Foolhardy!  exclaimed 
the  military  critics  when  the  Italians 
began  their  attempt  to  invade  Austria.  A 
million  crags,  caves,  cliffs,  where  machine 
guns  could  rake  them  and  artillery  blow 
them  to  bits,  must  be  forced  one  by  one. 
Every  mile  had  its  Thermopylae,  its  Dar- 
danelles, its  Iron  Gates,  its  impregnable 
position.  Every  line  was  a  Hindenburg 
line,  and  to  advance  seemed  like  courting 
certain  annihilation.  But  with  grim  grit 
they  began  their  up-hill  and  down-hill  fight, 
and  the  offensive  has  been  so  far  successful 
that  the  Italians  have  gained  the  Carso 
Plateau  and  are  slowly  but  surely  pushing 
their  way  on  to  the  heights  overlooking 
the  strategic  city  of  Trieste. 

They  have  done  this  by  fighting  their 
way  up  into  the  air  for  two  years.  They 
have  scaled  the  faces  of  precipices  with  the 
enemy  always  fighting  desperately  above 
them;  they  have  carried  heavy  batteries 
and  supplies  up  mountains  at  which  Alpine 
climbers  looked  askance  in  times  of  peace; 
they  have  swung  bridges  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  as  they  must  have  water  where  there 
was  none,  they  built  an  aqueduct  as  they 
fought  their  way  from  peak  to  peak.  Of 
the  battle  for  Trieste,  The  Rocky  Mountain 
Neics  says: 

We  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ought 
to  be  able  to  sense  the  difficulties  of  the 
Italian  campaign  against  Austria  and 
Germany  and  better  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties Nature  has  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  Italian  arms.  In  other  years  the 
Austrian  Empire  was  able  to  set  its  boun- 
dary stakes  with  a  view  to  its  own  defense, 
and  it  erected  a  barrier  In  the  Alps  and 
along  the  Isonzo  River  and  its  mountain 
steeps  that  was  supposed  to  be  impregnable. 

When  the  full  story  has  been  told  of  the 
Italian  armies'  adventures  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  world  will  pay  homage  to  Italy. 
Why  more  has  not  been  told  during  the 
progress  of  the  war  is  easily  understood. 
The  struggle  against  man  and  Nature  com- 
bined was  far  removed  and  the  progress 
was  naturally  slow.  When  big  guns  had 
to  be  raised  to  a  peak  that  the  mountain 
climber  eared  not  to  tackle  in  peace-time, 
it  meant  many  hours  of  weary  work  and 
desperate  encounter  with  the  elements,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enemy  sniper.  The  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal  and  Napoleon  encoun- 
tered fewer  obstacles  than  those  which  the 
Italian  armies  in  the  Trentino  and  the  Isonzo 
have  overcome  since  they  entered  the  war. 

Even  on  the  plains  around  Trieste  the 
Italians  have  had  to  and  are  now  fighting 
a  double  campaign.  Nature  in  her  freak- 
ish moods  provided  trenches  and  under- 
ground workings  all  about  the  strategical 
city  which  German  inventive  genius  could 
hardly  have  improved.  The  dolomite 
caves  are  far  superior  to  any  artificial 
creations  of  the  Austrians.  If  we  have 
wondered  why  the  Italian  Army  has  given 
months  and  months  to  the  campaign  be- 
tween Goritz  and  Trieste,  it  is  because  we 
failed  to  realize  the  tremendous  difficulties. 

When    the    almost    superhuman    efforts 
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Throws  waist-high  beam 
one-third  mile.  Write  for 
interesting  test  data . 

The  New  Osgood  Lens  is 
being  officially  sanctioned  by 
the  authorities  of  the  most 
prominent  cities. 


74%  More  Light  On  the  Road 

Waist-High  Beam  Thrown  One-Third  Mile— No  Glare 


Light  from  the  New  Osgood  Lens  is  not  diffused — not 
scattered — not  broken  up  at  the  expense  of  distance — not 
diminished  in  any  way.  The  full  power  of  the  light  is  di- 
rected onto  the  road — all  where  you  need  it  most — none 
above  waist  height. 

The  rut  directly  in  front  of  your  car;  the  ditch  to  the  side; 
the  incline  a  thousand  feet  ahead ;  the  turn  at  one-third  mile — 

All  these  the  searching  ray  from  the  New  Osgood  Lens 
shows  you  because  of  its  twelve  individual  beams  merged 
into  one  master  shaft  of  light. 

This  long,  low  ray  is  always  below  waist  height — never  in 
the  eyes  of  other  motorists  or  pedestrians.  Every  exacting 
headlight  ordinance  complied  with.  No  need  of  dimming. 
It  is  the  light  of  new  efficiency  and  courtesy. 

As  compared  with  a  lens  of  plain  glass,  this  twelve-prism, 
one-piece  New  Osgood  Lens  gives  you  74%  more  light  on 
the  ground  because  it  carpets  the  road  with  rays  which  for- 
merly were  thrown  into  the  air. 

Compared  with  a  lens  of  ground  glass,  the  equiva- 
lent of  many  diffusing  and  dimming  devices,  the 
New  Osgood  gives  910%  greater  road  brightness. 
What  other  lens  does  this? 


The  New  Osgood  Lens  was  specially  designed  for  motor- 
ists by  James  R.  Cravath,  one  of  America's  foremost  author- 
ities on  illumination. 

Its  efficiency  is  emphasized  in  authoritative  test-reports 
of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  of  the  American  Automobile 
Association.       Write  for  these  conclusive  tests. 

You  need  this  lens.    Go  see  it.  You  will  want  it  once  you 
do  see  it,   regardless  of  what  other  lens  you  now  are  using. 
Made  in  all  sizes  for  all  cars. 

7  to  lyi.  inch,  $2.50  a  pair         8H  to  9K  inch,  $3.75  a  pair 

8  to  Sl/2  inch,    3.00  a  pair         9K  to  11    inch,    4.50  a  pak 
Prices  quoted  on  special  sizes.     25c  a  pair  higher  West 

of  Rockies.     20%  higher  in  Canada. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  order  direct  giving  his  name, 
and  we  will  deliver  through  him.      In  ordering,  give  diam- 
eter of  old  lens;  diameter  of  opening  in  door  frame;  model 
and  make  of  car. 


Sect io  nal'vieiv  of  the  Ne<w 
Osgood  Lens,  showing  the 
smooth  outer  surface  and 
the  twelve  inner  prisms 
that  operate  as  one. 


Dealers:     Write  for  attractive  sales  data. 
OSGOOD   LENS  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2007  Michigan  Avenue      Dept.    516     Chicago,   Illinois 


This  long,  low, 
glare-free  ray 
adds  "wonderfully 
to  your  nigh t- 
driving    com/rirt. 


This  ii  thr  ■  iv 
courtesy,    effiritm 
and  safety.    74°, 
more  light  on    th 
road. 


THE   NEW 


CRAVATH     LONG    DISTANCE   TYPE 
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'aarliouMuS- 
Cordon  Seat  Covers 

All  motorists  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  already  know  and  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  Gordon  Seat  Covers,  and  those  who  are  about  to. 

The  little  picture  above  is  a  "peep  behind  the  scenes"  in  many  a  home — none  the  less 
real  because  it's  fanciful. 

An  endless  succession  of  bills  for  cleaning  coats  and  wraps,  soiled  on  dirty  motor  car 
cushions,  is  a  potent  incentive  for  finding  a  remedy.    Besides,  the  handsome  appearance  of 


is  irresistible.  They  lie  so  smooth  and  wrinkleless,  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  sit  on  them. 
And  how  proud  one  comes  to  be  of  a  motor  car  when  a  bright  new  dress,  on  cushions, 
doors  and  top,  make  it  a  harmonious  whole — the  inside  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
glittering  outside. 

All  accessory  dealers  sell  Gordon  Seat  Covers,  or  can  get  them.  There's  a  suit  for 
your  motorcar — for  every  American-made  motor  car — "tailored  to  fit"  and  guaranteed  fast 
of  color  and  sure  to  wear.  Ask  to  see  them.  A  set  will  make  you  happier  and 
save  you  money. 

We  have  a  booklet  printed 
actual  shades  of  browns,  tans, 
greys,  etc.,  describing  Gordon 
Covers  in  26  distinctive  fab- 
rics and  giving  the  price  of 
seat  covers  for  your  motor 
car   in  any   of   these   fabrics.* 
This  is  free — write  for  it. 

Motor  Car  Dressed  in  Gordon  Couers. 

Don't  Allow  Spare  Tires  To  Spoil 

They  cost  too  much  to  hang  in  the  holder,  coverless,  exposed  to  the 
rotting  effects  of  sun  heat.  Save  your  tires — save  your  money,  by 
investing  a  little  in  Gordon  Tire  Covers.  Every  accessory  dealer  has 
them — good  looking,  well  made,  and,  dollar  for  dollar,  worth  all 
you  give  for  them. 

The  J.  P.  Gordon  Company 


L 


433  N.  Fourth  Street 


Columbus,  Ohio 


that  have  been  demanded  in  overcoming 
the  natural  obstacles  that  have  proved 
such*  an  able  ally  of  the  Austrians  are  fully 
understood  the  immensity  of  the  Italian 
struggle  can  be  better  appreciated.  Under 
the  heading  of  "Incredible  Italy,"  the  New 
York  Times  presents  this  picture  of  the 
task  which  the  Army  of  Italy  undertook 
without  a  moment  of  doubt  of  its  successful 
outcome: 

If  the  Austrians  should  check  the  Italian 
advance  to-day,  it  would  still  remain  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  year — an  assault 
that  lasted  for  sixteen  days  with  all  its 
original  fury.  The  French  and  British 
have  been  fighting  for  little  hills,  for  "ris- 
ing ground";  the  Italians  have  been 
scaling  mountains.  The  French  and  Brit- 
ish have  been  going  forward,  but  the 
Italians  have  been  going  upward;  the 
French  and  British  fighting  horizontally, 
the  Italians  perpendicularly.  Now  they 
are  on  a  plateau  and  can  go  forward,  but 
what  a  plateau!  It  is  of  volcanic  creation, 
and  it  consists  of  craters,  rocks,  and  caves; 
it  is  like  the  pictures  of  the  dead  moon.  It 
is  bare,  and  blasted,  and  waterless;  never 
was  a  battle-field  in  such  a  petrified  spasm 
of  nature.  Because  there  is  no  water  the 
Italians  build  an  aqueduct,  bit  by  bit, 
as  they  go  along.  This  land  of  caves,  and 
hiding-places,  and  desolate  rocks  has  been 
fortified  by  the .  Austrians  and  complicated 
with  barbed  wire  and  chevaux-de-frise  until 
Nature  and  art  have  made  it  seemingly 
impassable  by  man. 

But  to  the  Italians  these  incredible 
obstacles  come  as  a  relief,  a  modification 
of  their  task  to  the  comparatively  easy. 
For  two  years  they  have  had  to  fight  their 
way  up  into  the  air.  They  have  had  to 
ascend  the  steep  faces  of  high  mountains 
which  ordinary  men  do  not  ascend  in  time 
of  peace,  and  these  mountains  have  been 
infinitely  fortified  and  garrisoned  by  a 
powerful  enemy.  The  other  armies  op- 
posed to  Germany  have  had  to  attack 
soldiers,  the  Italians  have  had  to  attack 
peaks.  Peak  by  peak  they  took  them. 
They  have  taken  heavy  guns  and  supply- 
trains  up  mountains  hitherto  ascended 
only  by  Alpine  climbers  who  roped  them- 
selves together.  They  have  swung  bridges 
from  one  mountain  peak  to  another.  They 
have  built  trenches,  fortifications,  roads, 
tunnels,  retaining  walls  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level;  all  this  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  fighting  desperately  on  the  defensive. 

And  the  desperate  enemy  had  to  be 
checked  so  that  this  work  might  go  on 
without  interruption  from  Austria's  con- 
stantly threatening  forces  which  were  held 
back  only  by  fierce  and  continual  fighting. 
And  this  is  how  these  "incredible"  Italians 
did  it: 

First  they  had  to  seal  up  the  passes  in  the 
Dolomite  Alps,  so  that  Austria  could 
not  pour  armies  through  there  upon  them. 
Austria  interrupted  them  by  pouring 
the  armies  through;  the  Italians  counter- 
attacked with  such  lightninglike  rapidity 
that  the  Austrians  were  hurled  back,  and 
the  Italians  went  on  with  their  work  and 
sealed  the  passes.  That  is  what  all  this 
mountain-climbing,  this  making  men  do 
the  wall-ascending  work  of  flies,  and  doing 
it  in  the  face  of  fire,  were  for.  Italy  can- 
not advance  any  farther  in  that  direction, 
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which  is  the  northern  direction;  at  least, 
General  Cadorna  will  not  waste  his  time 
considering  it.  and  having  made  the  north 
safe  from  attack  he  turned  to  the  east. 
There  again  he  climbed  mountains,  swung 
bridges  across  them,  tunneled  them,  and 
when  he  found  an  impregnable  mountain 
he  blew  the  top  of  it  off.  Yes,  that  is 
the  way  the  Italians  have  advanced — 
by  blowing  up  the  Alps.  Before  such 
superhuman  resourcefulness  and  valor 
the  Austrian.*?  gave  way.  and  with  the 
taking  of  Goritz  the  Italians  came  from 
perpendicular  warfare  to  horizontal  war- 
fare; they  found  themselves  on  the  Carso 
Plateau. 

Here  they  are  making  their  spring 
offensive.  They  are  no  longer  fighting 
in  the  aeries  of  eagles,  but  they  are  still 
battling  wit!)  Nature — Nature  in  a  retreat 
which  she  fortified  as  if  with  a  resolution 
never  to  be  intruded  on  by  man.  and  now 
additionally  fortified  and  defended  by  all 
the  arts  of  the  military  science  of  Germany 
and  Austria.  They  have  fought  their 
way  to  the  seaside,  where  the  Carso 
Plateau  meets  the  water  much  •  as  the 
Palisades  of  New  York  meet  the  Hudson, 
and  they  aim  to  descend  to  Trieste.  When 
they  have  taken  it.  they  will  doutless  fight 
to  continue  their  advance  easterly  across 
the  Istrian  peninsula,  so  as  to  cut  it  off 
from  Austria;  but  their  ultimate  aim  is 
to  create  a  situatidh  in  which  Vienna  will 
feel  insecure;  for  with  Istria  in  Italian 
hands  a  northward  march  would  be  by 
no  means  an  impossibility.  It  is  the  only 
direction  from  which  Italy  could  take 
the  offensive  and  reach  open  ground. 

That  is  in  the  future.  For  the  present 
the  notable  thing  is  that  Italy  has  again 
given  us  some  of  the  most  notable  fighting 
of  the  war;  has  again  demonstrated,  as 
she  did  in  her  march  up  mountainsides 
a  year  ago,  that  the  performance  of  flat 
impossibilities  is  with  her  customary. 

"There  is  just  one  place  in  the  world 
hat  God  did  not  make,  according  to  the 
people  that  live  there,"  says  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  "and  that  is  the  Carso 
Plateau."  Something  of  the  fresh  ob- 
stacles that  the  Italians  faced  after  their 
long  fight  to  gain  the  coveted  heights 
may  be  gained  from  the  Plain  Dealer's 
description  of  the  region: 

Magnify  a  sponge  several  million  times, 
petrify  it,  turn  several  rivers  into  it,  and 
you  have  the  Carso,  which  stretches  from 
the  Isonzo  River  on  the  north  about 
seventy-five  miles  to  Fiume  on  the  south, 
and  from  west  of  Laibach  on  the  east  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  cliffs  behind  Trieste  on 
the  west.  It  has  been  called  the  most 
extraordinary  stretch  of  territory  in  the 
world. 

One  can  go  over  the  Carso.  One  can 
also  go  through  it,  and  it  is  a  question 
which  method  is  the  easier.  The  rivers 
find  it  easier  to  go  through  than  over. 
Unique  among  the  rivers  of  the  world, 
they  flow  toward  and  into  the  mountains. 
Great  rivers  vanish  into  black  caverns 
where  they  form  underground  cascades 
hundreds  of  feet  deep,  and  great  lakes  upon 
which  never  a  ray  of  sunlight  falls,  and 
in  which  blind  fish  swim  lazily  in  the 
eternal  night. 

Scattered  all  over  its  tortured  surface  are 
deep  pits,  called  dolinas,  some  of  them  serv- 
ing as  ventilators  or  skylights  to  grottoes 
and    caves    in    the    bowels    of    the    earth. 


■p 


These  Belts  Won 
Immediate  Recognition 

If  Blue  Streak  Belts  had  required  a  score  or  more  years 
to  win  the  amazing  reputation  already  theirs,  their  honest 
quality  would  seem  impressive  although  their  surpassing 
merit  would  not  be  as  plain. 

But  these  belts  did  not  require  a  long  time  to  win 
recognition. 

They  won  success  swiftly,  in  relatively  few  years. 

They  won  from  the  beginning  because  they  constitute 
a  clear  advance  in  belting  theory  and  a  saving  improve- 
ment in  belting  practice. 

They  quickly  displaced  belts  constructed  on  the  failing 
theory  that  extraordinary  tension  is  the  only  way  in  which 
a  belt  can  get  an  adequate  pulley-grip. 

For  such  tension  shortens  the  life  of  belting,  wears  out 
bearings,  strains  shafting. 

They  quickly  displaced  belts  constructed  on  the  theory 
that  belting  material  must  be  either  perforated  or  dressed 
in  order  to  grip  the  pulleys. 

Blue  Streak  Belts  need  no  dressing. 

Blue  Streak  Belts  hug  the  pulleys  without  being 
"stretched  on." 

Blue  Streak  Belts  have  a  friction  surface  which  masters 
the  air-film  evil. 

Blue  Streak  Belts  have  a  maximum  pulley  contact 
because  of  their  superior  pliability. 

In  consequence  they  grip  the  pulleys  and  save  power. 

Their  price  may  be  higher  than  that  of  inferior  non- 
leather  belts,  but  their  cost  is  lower. 

Per  dollar  of  cost  they  give  longer  service  and  better 
service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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to  6,0lX)  feet  high,  i 
here  and  there    pine- 
.   while    in    the   foot-h 
^  s,   and   wild    cherries 

kips  of  tangled   bushes. 
\  here   millennial   rains   h 
■ek  to  a  Mood-red  earth, 
te  little   patches  of  i 
hey  live  in  wretched  huts, 
s  to  see  the  Carso  one  mi 
it  and  explore  its  labyri 
1     rivers,  and     lakes.      F 
eighteen  of  its  internal  g] 
s  have  been  explored 
he  Alpine  Club,  but  full, 
•emain  to  be  penetrated. 
ers  used  rope  ladders, 
and  camp  telephones  in   I 
irried  barometers,  compas 
*  ng  chains,  and  camera- 
heavy  material,  and  they 
protect    their    heads    from 
11  when  disturbed  by  the  rop 
these    caverns    one    has    i 
rostrate    through    narrow 
limy  rock,   to   let   on< 
he  end  of  a  rope,  or  to  be  ran 
•rent  on  a  raft.     The  drippi 
aters  fills  the  air  with  a  mu 
chirping  birds;  the  rustle  of 
lyriad  bats  is  echoed  hack  i 
■  darkness;  the  walls  are  slippi 
lime  of  immemorial  floods; 

hang    from    the    black    depths 
ard  monstrous  stalagmites 
from    the   black    depths    beli 
ngs  of  Titans;  at  times  stalacl 
unites  have  met  and  formed  b< 
mdreds  of  feet    high,   which 
.ike  the  trunks  of  the  giant   I 
California, 
the  many  rivers  that  flow  into 
le  grandest  is  the  Timavo,  w! 
200  feet  wide  from  a  cavern 
,'anni  di  Duino.  with  a  flow  of  n 
000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  and,  ;. 
of  a  few  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf 
te.     The  source  of  this  river  i- 
r  side  of  the  plateau,  in  a  gr< 
the  Schneeberg  and  Fiume,  and, 
ie  name  of  Recca  or  Reka,  it  runs 
'est  for  about  forty  miles,  only  to 
into    the   colossal   caverns   of    St. 
n,  where  it  makes  one  of  the  gre; 
ound  rivers  in  the  world, 
ows    for    nearly    twenty-two    miles 
h  a  labyrinth  of  caves  and  tunn< 
900  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surfa 
ing    other    affluents    in    its    coin 
.vs  right  under  the  mountains  called 
tschen-Boden,  and    emerges    as    the 
vo. 

e  grottoes  of  St.  Kanzian,  or  Canziano, 
rwhich  the  Recca  disappears,  begin  at 
nd  of  a  deep,  narrow  gorge  which  is 
1  by  a  perpendicular  wall  550  feet 
In  front  of  this  cliff  and  about  100 
s  distant' is  another  wall,  like  a  port- 
3,  under  which  the  river  rushes  through 
angular  hole.  It  then  falls  in  a  cascade 
he  foot  of  the  great  cliff,  spreads  out 
a  lake  and  takes  its  subterranean  way 
a  series  of  cataracts,  falling  ever  and 
sr  deeper  into  the  starless  night  of  the 
svels  of  the  earth. 

Some  adventurous  spirits  explored  this 
derground  river  with  ropes,  and  rafts,  and 
rches,  descending  twenty-two  waterfalls 
itil,  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles,  they 
me  upon  a  great  lake,  which  seemed  to 
ive  no  outlet.  Its  water,  however,  soaks 
irough  the  spongy  rock  and  oozes  through 
arrow  fissures. 
The  river  is  found  again  in  a  grotto  at 


he  village  of  Trebiciano.  The  city  of 
'rieste  has  made  this  accessible  to  adven- 
urous  explorers  by  building  ladders  of  pine 
own  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  pits. 

You  climb  down  1,000  feet,  often  through 
revioes  so  narrow  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
ocks  would  close  upon  you.  One  pit  fol- 
>ws  another,  joined  by  low  tunnels  through 
.  hich  you  crawl  with  difficulty.  Some- 
imes  you  have  to  hang  by  your  hands  from 
he  lowest  rung  of  a  ladder  and,  suspended 
iver  a  bottomless  abyss,  feel  with  your 
oet  for  tin1  uppermost  rung  of  the  next 
aider,  while  water  drips,  drips,  drips  upon 
pou  and  covers  you  with  the  slime  of  ages. 

At  last  you  reach  a  cavern,  300  feet  high, 
'00  feet  long,  through  which  the  river 
ows,  emerging  from  a  gigantic  tunnel, 
vt  the  end  of  this  grotto  it  forms  another 
tagnant  pool,  the  waters  of  which  are 
Itered  through  more  porous  rock  and 
athered  again  into  the  giant  stream  which 
ursts  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  at 
an  Giovanni  di  Duino  for  its  final  dash 
i  t  he  sea. 

Sometimes  the  rocks  through  which  the 
ater  soaks  get  choked;  then  the  water 
uickly  accumulates  and  in  a  few  hours 
ecomes  from  30Q  to  500  feet  deep  in  the 
ivern.  The  pressure  becomes  so  great 
bat  the  air  rushes  forth  from  the  holes 
i  the  ground  so  violently  that  once  it 
lew  high  into  the  air  a  great  trap-door  and 
ut  which  had  been  built  at  the  entrance 
)  the  lirst  pit. 

The  only  way  to  Trieste  for  the  Italian 
rmy  lies  across  this  petrified  chaos. 
Thai  the  Austrians  have  done  to  fortify 
I  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  does  not  take 
n  engineer  or  a  strategist  to  understand 
hat  limitless  possibilities  it  offers  for 
efense  and  what  almost  superhuman 
iforts  will  be  necessary  to  conquer  it. 

Trieste  is  safe  from  the  sea  until  the 
eights  of  the  Carso  which  frown  over  it 
tall  have  been  taken. 
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Hello  Huck!" 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE 

^HE  British  were  waiting  for  trouble, 
■*■  and  the  probability  is  that  they  got  it 
ery  shortly  after  this  story  ends.  It  was 
he  night  before  an  expected  German 
ttack  and,  in  preparation,  reserve  posi- 
ions  were  being  manned  at  the  strategic 
oints  behind  the  British  first-line  trench, 
.hich  had  been  made  ready  for  such  an 
mergency  long  before,  but  which  had 
ever  been  occupied.  As  a  resulf  there 
as  little  of  the  comfort  here  that  is  pos- 
ible  in  a  trench.  Many  of  the  dugouts 
ere  flooded,  and  all  were  damp  and  dis- 
greeable.  We  would  expect,  then,  that 
he  company  of  snipers  whom  we  are  to 
bserve  on  the  eve  of  battle  would  be  un- 
jmfortable  and  nervous,  but  the  account 
fficially  released  by  the  British  War 
'ffice  assures  us  that  the  contrary  was  the 
•uth.     The  snipers,  be  it  understood,  are 

crack  corps,  accustomed  to  life  in  the 
)en  with  all  its  attendant  hardships,  and 
r  that  reason  always  determined  to  have 
ie  most  comfort  the  situation  can  afford. 
1  an  hour,  says  the  account  in  the  New  York 
un,  their  dugout  had  been  converted  from 
muddy  four-walled  hole  into  a  cozy  billet. 

At  one  end  a  rack  has  been  made  out 
f  two  trench-boards,  and  here  the  deadly 


RECALL  that  golden  day  when 
you  first  read  "Huck  Finn"? 
-  How  your  mother  said  "For 
goodness  sake,  stop  laughing  aloud 
over  that  book.  You  sound  so  silly." 
But  you  couldn't  stop  laughing. 

Today  when  you  read  "Huckleberry  Finn" 
you  wili  not  laugh  so  much.  You  will  chuckle 
often,  but  you  will  also  want  to  weep.  The 
deep  humanity  of  it — the  pathos,  that  you 
never  saw,  as  a  boy,  will  appeal  to  you  now. 
You   were  too    busy  laughing    to    notice    the 

limpid  purity  of  the  master's  style. 

MARK  TWAIN 

Out  of  the  generous  West  came  Mark 
Twain,  giving  widely  and  freely  to  the  world 
such  laughter  as  men  had  never  heard. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  things  that 
Mark  Twain  could  do  well.  When  he  wrote 
history,  it  was  a  kind  of  history  unlike  any 
other  except  in  its  accuracy.  When  he  wrote 
books  of  travel,  it  was  an  event.  He  did  many 
things— stories, novels, travels,  history,  essays, 
humor — but  behind  each  was  the  force  of  the 
great,  earnest,  powerful  personality  that  dom- 
inated his  time,  so  that  even  then 
he  was  known  all  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Simple,  unassum- 
ing, democratic,  he  was  welcomed 
by  kings,  he  was  loved  by  plain 
K  people. 
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If  foreign  nations  love  him,  we 

in  this  country  give  him  first  place  in 
our  hearts.  The  home  without  Mark 
Twain  is  not  an  American  home. 

The  Centennial  Half 
Price  Sale  Must  Close 

Mark  Twain  wanted  these  books  in 
the  homes  of  all  the  people.  He  wanted 
us  to  make  good-looking,  substantial 
books,  that  every  man  could  afford  to 
own.  So  we  made  this  set,  and  there 
has  been  a  tremendous  sale  on  it. 

But  Mark  Twain  could  not  foresee  that  the 
price  of  paper,  the  price  of  ink,  the  price  of 
cloth,  would  all  go  up.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  sale  long.  It  should  have  closed 
before  this. 

Because  this  is  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  Harper  &  Brothers, 
we  have  decided  to  continue  this  half  price  sale 
while  the  present  supply  lasts. 

Get  your  set  now  while  the  price  is 
low.  Send  the  coupon  today  before  the 
present  edition  is  all  gone. 

Harper  &  Brothers 

New  York  1817-1917 


HARPER  &   BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Send  mc,  all  charges  prepaid,  Mark  Twain's  works  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gold  tops  and  untrimmed 
edges.  If  not  satisfactory.  I  will  return  them  at  your 
expense.  Otherwise  I  will  send  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $2.00  a  month  for  12  months,  thus  getting  the 
benefit  of  your  half-price  sale.  UT  diuest  (i-9-17 


Name 


Address 

For  our  beautiful  red  half  leather  edition  change  the  above  terms 
to  J2.50  on  delivery  and  $3  a  month  for  twenty  months. 
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S-V  SETS  NEW  RECORD 


The  Goodyear  S-V  Pressed- 
On  Truck  Tire  is  even  better 
than  before. 

Our  experimental  department 

reported  that  certain  improve- 
ments made  in  S-V  last  year  were  giving 
this  marvelous  tire  an  even  greater  dura- 
bility, coupled  with  increased  power  to 
cushion  loads. 

Now  reports  from  the  new  S-V,  in  actual 
use  all  over  the  country,  confirm  what 
our  engineers  said  must  be  so. 

The  records  of  576  tires  are  included  in 
this  proof.  These  had  been  used — or 
were  still  being  used — by  1 7 1  owners  in 
74  cities  throughout  the  land. 

The  grand  average  performance  of  all 
these  tires  was  1 5,308  miles. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


This  figure  exceeds  by  1,600  the 
average  attained  in  a  similar  census 
eight  months  ago. 

Please  note  that  this  is  not  a  selected  list 
of  tires,  used  on  trucks  engaged  in  spe- 
cial light  service,  or  on  extra  smooth 
roads.  All  reports  were  set  down  just 
as  they  were  received — 40,000  miles 
followed  by  7,000 — the  merely  good  as 
well  as  the  extra  good. 

So  the  figure  is  typical  of  the  average 
mileage  of  S  -V  Tires  in  all  kinds  of  serv- 
ice, underloads  and  overloads,  on  boule- 
vards and  rocky  roads. 
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Mountains  rise  to  6,000  feet  high,  on  the 
sides  of  which  here  and  there  pine-trees 
have  taken  root,  while  in  the  foot-hills, 
junipers,  thorns,  and  wild  cherries  form 
scattered  clumps  of  tangled  bushes.  In 
the  hollows,  where  millennial  rains  have 
reduced  the  rock  to  a  blood-red  earth,  the 
peasants  cultivate  little  patches  of  corn, 
beside  which  they  live  in  wretched  huts. 

If  one  wants  to  see  the  Carso  one  must 
go  down  into  it  and  explore  its  labyrinths 
of  caves,  and  rivers,  and  lakes.  Four 
hundred  and  eighteen  of  its  internal  grot-, 
toes  and  abysses  have  been  explored  by 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  but  fully  as 
many  more  remain  to  be  penetrated. 

The  explorers  used  rope  ladders,  acety- 
lene  torches,  and  camp  telephones  in  their 
work  and  carried  barometers,  compasses, 
steel  surveying  chains,  and  cameras.  Their 
clothes  were  heavy  material,  and  they  wore 
helmets  to  protect  their  heads  from  the 
rocks  that  fell  when  disturbed  by  the  ropes. 

To  see  these  caverns  one  has  often 
to  crawl  prostrate  through  narrow  pas- 
sages in  slimy  rock,  to  let  one's  self  "be 
lowered  at  the  end  of  a  rope,  or  to  be  carried 
down  a  torrent  on  a  raft.  The  dripping 
of  many  waters  fills  the  air  with  a  music 
like  that  of  chirping  birds;  the  rustle  of  the 
wings  of  myriad  bats  is  echoed  back  and 
forth  in  the  darkness;  the  walls  are  slippery 
with  the  slime  of  immemorial  floods;  huge 
stalactites  hang  from  the  black  depths 
above  toward  monstrous  stalagmites  that 
point  up  from  the  black  depths  below, 
like  the  fangs  of  Titans;  at  times  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  have  met  and  formed  solid 
i  pillars  hundreds  of  feet  high,  which  are 
grouped  like  the  trunks  of  the  giant  red- 
•woods  of  California. 

Of  all  the  many  rivers  that  flow  into  the 
Carso,  the  grandest  is  the  Timavo,  which 
emerges  200  feet  wide  from  a  cavern  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Duino,  with  a  flow  of  more 
than  8o,000,000  cubic  feet  a  day  and,  after 
a  course  of  a  few  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  Trieste.  The  source  of  this  river  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  plateau,  in  a  grotto 
between  the  Schneeberg  and  Fiume,  and, 
under  the  name  of  Recca  or  Reka,  it  runs 
northwest  for  about  forty  miles,  only  to 
plunge  into  the  colossal  caverns  of  St. 
Kanzian,  where  it  makes  one  of  the  greatest 
underground  rivers  in  the  world. 

It.  flows  for  nearly  twenty-two  miles 
through  a  labyrinth  of  caves  and  tunnels, 
often  900  to  1,000  feet  below  the  surface, 
receiving  other  affluents  in  its  course, 
burrows  right  under  the  mountains  called 
Tschitschen-Boden,  and  emerges  as  the 
Timavo. 

The  grottoes  of  St.  Kanzian,  or  Canziano, 
into  which  the  Recca  disappears,  begin  at 
the  end  of  a  deep,  narrow;  gorge  which  is 
closed  by  a  perpendicular  wall  550  feet 
high.  In  front  of  this  cliff  and  about  100 
yards  distant  J  is  another  wall,  like  a  port- 
cullis, under  which  the  river  rushes  through 
a  triangular  hole.  It  then  falls  in  a  cascade 
to  the  foot  of  the  great  cliff,  spreads  out 
into  a  lake  and  takes  its  subterranean  way 
in  a  series  of  cataracts,  falling  ever  and 
ever  deeper  into  the  starless  night  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth. 

Some  adventurous  spirits  explored  this 
underground  river  with  ropes,  and  rafts,  and 
torches,  descending  twenty-two  waterfalls 
until,  after  a  course  of  about  two  miles,  they 
came  upon  a  great  lake,  which  seemed  to 
have  no  outlet.  Its  water,  however,  soaks 
through  the  spongy  rock  and  oozes  through 
narrow  fissures. 

The  river  is  found  again  in  a  grotto  at 


the  village  of  Trebiciano.  The  city  of 
Trieste  has  made  this  accessible  to  adven- 
turous explorers  by  building  ladders  of  pine 
down  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  pits. 

You  climb  down  1,000  feet,  often  through 
crevices  so  narrow  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
rocks  would  close  upon  you.  One  pit  fol- 
lows another,  joined  by  low  tunnels  through 
which  you  crawl  with  difficulty.  Some- 
times you  have  to  hang  by  your  hands  from 
the  lowest  rung  of  a  ladder  and,  suspended 
over  a  bottomless  abyss,  feel  with  your 
feet  for  the  uppermost  rung  of  the  next 
ladder,  while  water  drips,  drips,  drips  upon 
you  and  covers  you  with  the  slime  of  ages. 

At  last  you  reach  a  cavern,  300  feet  high, 
700  feet  long,  through  which  the  rivet- 
flows,  emerging  from  a  gigantic  tunnel. 
At  the  end  of  this  grotto  it  forms  another 
stagnant  pool,  the  waters  of  which  are 
filtered  through  more  porous  rock  and 
gathered  again  into  the  giant  stream  which 
bursts  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  at 
San  Giovanni  di  Duino  for  its  final  dash 
to  the  sea. 

Sometimes  the  rocks  through  which  the 
water  soaks  get  choked;  then  the  water 
quickly  accumulates  and  in  a  few  hottrs 
becomes  from  300  to  500  feet  deep  in  the 
cavern.  The  pressure  becomes  so  great 
that  the  air  rushes  forth  from  the  holes 
in  the  ground  so  violently  that  once  it 
blew  high  into  the  air  a  great  trap-door  and 
hut  which  had  been  built  at  the  entrance 
to  the  first  pit. 

The  only  way  to  Trieste  for  the  Italian 
Army  lies  across  this  petrified  chaos. 
What  the  Austrians  have  done  to  fortify 
it  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  does  not  take 
an  engineer  or  a  strategist  to  understand 
what  limitless  possibilities  it  offers  for 
defense  and  what  almost  superhuman 
efforts  will  be  necessary  to  conquer  it. 

Trieste  is  safe  from  the  sea  until  the 
heights  of  the  Carso  which  frown  over  it 
shall  have  been  taken. 
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Hello  Huck!" 


ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  BATTLE 

HP  HE  British  were  waiting  for  trouble, 
■*•  and  the  probability  is  that  they  got  it 
very  shortly  after  this  story  ends.  It  was 
the  night  before  an  expected  German 
attack  and,  in  preparation,  reserve  posi- 
tions were  being  manned  at  the  strategic 
points  behind  the  British  first-line  trench, 
which  had  been  made  ready  for  such  an 
emergency  long  before,  but  which  had 
never  been  occupied.  As  a  result  there 
was  little  of  the  comfort  here  that  is  pos- 
sible in  a  trench.  Many  of  the  dugouts 
were  flooded,  and  all  were  damp  and  dis- 
agreeable. We  would  expect,  then,  that 
the  company  of  snipers  whom  we  are  to 
observe  on  the  eve  of  battle  would  be  un- 
comfortable and  nervous,  but  the  account 
officially  released  by  the  British  War 
Office  assures  us  that  the  contrary  was  the 
truth.  The  snipers,  be  it  understood,  are 
a  crack  corps,  accustomed  to  life  in  the 
open  with  all  its  attendant  hardships,  and 
for  that  reason  always  determined  to  have 
the  most  comfort  the  situation  can  afford. 
In  an  hour,  says  the  account  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  their  dugout  had  been  converted  from 
a  muddy  four-walled  hole  into  a  cozy  billet. 

At  one  end  a  rack  has  been  made  out 
of  two  trench-boards,  and  here  the  deadly 


RECALL  that  golden  day  when 
you  first  read  "Huek  Finn"r 
-  How  your  mother  said  "Foi 
goodness  sake,  stop  laughing  aloud 
over  that  book.  You  sound  so  silly." 
But  you  couldn't  stop  laughing. 

Today  when  you  read  "Huckleberry  Finn' 
you  will  not  laugh  so  much.  You  will  chuckle 
often,  but  you  will  also  want  to  weep.  The 
deep  humanity  of  it — the  pathos,  that  you 
never  saw,  as  a  boy,  will  appeal  to  you  now 
You  were  too  busy  laughing  to  notice  the 
limpid  purity  of  the  master's  style. 

MARK  TWAIN 

Out  of  the  generous  West  came  Marl 
Twain,  giving  widely  and  freely  to  the  work 
such  laughter  as  men  had  never  heard. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  things  thai 
Mark  Twain  could  do  well.  When  he  wrote 
history,  it  was  a  kind  of  history  unlike  any 
other  except  in  its  accuracy.  When  he  wrote 
books  of  travel,  it  was  an  event.  He  did  man} 
things — stories,  novels,  travels,  history,  essays 
humor — but  behind  each  was  the  force  of  the 
great,  earnest,  powerful  personality  that  dom 
inateel  his  time,  so  that  even  ther 
he  was  known  all  over  the  face 
of  the  globe.  Simple,  unassum 
ing,  democratic,  he  was  welcomec 
by  kings,  he  was  loved  by  plair 
people. 


If  foreign  nations  love  him,  we 
in  this  country  give  him  first  place  ii 
our  hearts.  The  home  without  Marl 
Twain  is  not  an  American  home. 

The  Centennial  Half 
Price  Sale  Must  Close 

Mark  Twain  wanted  these  books  ii 
the  homes  of  all  the  people.  He  wantec 
us  to  make  good-looking,  substantia 
books,  that  every  man  could  afford  t< 
own.  So  we  made  this  set,  and  then 
has  been  a  tremendous  sale  on  it. 

But  Mark  Twain  could  not  foresee  that  th 
price  of  paper,  the  price  of  ink,  the  price  o 
cloth,  would  all  go  up.  It  is  impossible  to  con 
tinue  the  sale  long.  It  should  have  closei 
before  this. 

Because  this  is  the  one  hundredth  anniver 
sary  of  the  founding  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
we  have  decided  to  continue  this  half  price  sal 
while  the  present  supply  lasts. 

Get  your  set  now  while  the  price  i: 
low.  Send  the  coupon  today  before  th< 
present  edition  is  all  gone. 

Harper  &  Brothers 

New  York  1817-191  \ 
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I   edges.     If  not  satisfactory.  I  will  return  them   at   your 

■   expense.     Otherwise  I  will  send   you  Si.oo  within  five  ' 

I   days  and  S2.00  a  month  for  \2  months,  thus  getting  the  I 

benefit  of  your  half-price  sale.  lit. digest  (i -9-17  ' 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 

Send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  Mark  Twain's  works  in  I 
twenty-five  volumes,  illustrated,  bound  in  handsome  I 
green  cloth,  stamped  in  gold,  gold  tops  and  untrimmed 


Name 


I   Address 


For  our  beautiful  red  half  leather  edition  change  the  above  terms 
to  $2.50  on  delivery  and  $3  a  month  for  twenty  months. 
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lyhe  Smile 


WHAT  IS  her  smile  worth  to  you? 
Probably  nothing  you  could  do 
would  bring  quite  so  much  gladness 
into  her  life  as  to  drive  home  some 
afternoon  and  say  "How  do  you  like 
your  new  car?" 

It  would  mean  her  liberation — and  a 
bigger,  broader,  healthier,  happier  life 
for  the  whole  family. 

Nothing  else  would  make  that  smile  so 
nearly  her  habitual  expression. 

Isn't  that  worth  far  more  than  it  costs? 

In  the  Willys-Overland  line  of  motor 
cars  is  the  car  of  her  heart's  desire 
which  you  can  buy  for  her  and  still 
keep  on  friendly  terms  with  your 
pocketbook. 

It  is  the  most  complete  line  of  motor 
cars  ever  built  by  any  one  producer. 

And  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  for 
you  in  many  types  built  by  one  pro- 
ducer. 

Our  total  production  of  motor  cars  is 
huge; — second  only  to  one  other  pro- 
ducer of  very  much  smaller  cars. 

Light  Fours 

Five  Passenger  Touring $6q$ 

Two  Passenger  Roadster *°°° 

Four  Passenger  Sport  Model      ------  $795 

Big  Fours 

Five  Passenger  Touring $895 

Three  Passenger  Roadster *>B6° 

Three  Passenger  Touring-Coupe *I25Z 

Five  Passenger  Touring-Sedan $1450 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 

The  Willys-Overland  Co. ,  Toledo,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland 
Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 
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Won't  come  off 


THIS  HUGE  production  enables 
us  to  distribute  costs  over  a  larger 
number  of  cars  and  to  produce  every 
type  of  car  with  virtually  the  same 
proportionate  saving  as  though  our  en- 
tire production  was  centered  on  the 
one  model  of  your  selection. 

And  so  you  now  can  have  virtually  any 
kind  of  car  you  want  at  a  lower  price 
for  the  value  offered  than  any  other 
producer  can  deliver. 

Look  over  the  Willys-Overland  line 
—you  can  discern  this  excess  value 
with  half  an  eye — and  you  have  a  wide 
range  of  selection. 

And  after  you  have  made  your  selection 
you  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  back  of  your  car  you  have  a  com- 
pany that  stands  jour  square  jor  integ- 
rity oj  value  in  its  product  throughout 
the  whole  oj  its  life  in  your  service. 

See  the  Willys-Overland  dealer  and 
make  your  selection  now  so  that  she 
may  begin  without  delay  to  wear 
"the  smile  that  won't  come  off." 

Light   Sixes 

Five  Passenger  Touring    .-,......  $Iozr 

Three  Passenger  Roadster      ----...  $10io 

Three  Passenger  Touring-Coupe $1385 

Five  Passenger  Touring-Sedan $1585 

Willys- Knights 

Seven  Passenger  Four,  Touring $1305 

Seven  Passenger  Eight,  Touring $1950 

Four  Passenger  Four,  Coupe, $1650 

Seven  Pass.  Four,  Touring-Sedan      ....  $1050 
Seven  Passenger  Fo^r,  Limousine      ....  $1950 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 
Subject  to  change  without  notice 

The   Willys-Overland   Co.,  Toledo,    O. 

Manufacturers  of  Willys-Knight  and  Overland 
Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 
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AN  SCO 

CAMERAS  (L  SPEEDEX  FILM 


No.  3  A  Fold- 
ing   Ansco. 
Pictures,  3'4 
in.  x  5!  &  in. 
Prices,  $22.50  to 
$30.00,   depending 
on     equi  pmen  t . 
OtherAnscos,$2up. 


In  taking  a  picture  like  this  with  a 
camera  having  the  old-fashioned  Mal- 
tese cross  "finder,"  the  chances  are  that 
you  would  leave  out  an  important  part 
of  the  picture — the  man's  head  or  arm. 

Blame  the  old-style  finder.  It 
fooled  you,  and  will  every  time  you 
forget  to  make  allowances  for  its  faults. 

This  cannot  happen  with  the  No.  3 A 
Folding  A  nsco.  This  up-to-date  camera 
has    the    picture-saving    exact   radius 
finder   which   automatically  shows   you   the 
picture  exactly  as  it  will  appear  on  the  film. 
No  other  camera  has  this  wonderful  device, 
which  costs  you  nothing  extra. 

Other  exclusive  Ansco  features  are  described 
in  the  Ansco  catalog— free  from  your  dealer 
or  from  us. 

ANSCO  COMI^NY  BINGHAMTONf  NEWYGRK 


The  old-style  finder 
caused  the  man's  head  to 
be  left  out.  This  cannot 
happen  tvith  the  Ansco. 


"In  the  compilation  of  this  volume,  Dr.  Vizetelly  set  himself  a  great  task,  and  by 
finishing  it  so  admirably  he  has  rendered  a  valuable  service."-The  Sun,  New  Yor^. 

Just  Published  A  Desk-Book  of 

Twenty-five  Thousand  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced 

By  FRANK  H.  VIZETELLY,  Litt.D.,  LL.D. 

Indicates  the  correct  pronunciation  of  English  words  foreign  terms, 
,„n  „  n    Bible  names,  personal  names,  geographical  names,  and  proper  names 
Frank  H.  V.ze.elly,  L....D.,  LL.D.    q£  ^  kindg  cuFrrent  jh  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.     In  addition 

to  this,  all  words  that  are  likely  to  prove  stumbling-blocks  to  the  non-E ng  ^g^J J*" 
tler  in  America  are  included.  In  so  far  as  the  last  feature  is  concerned,  this  work  is  unique. 
Each  term  needing  explanation  is  concisely  denned,  and  wherever  necessary  notes  or 
quotations  illustrating  usage,  are  appended.  The  preferences  of  all  1 the  P™P^gJJJ- 
aries  of  the  English  language  are  placed  on  record,  and  national  peculiarities  explained. 


''A  remarkably  trustworthy  and  complete 
consensus.  From  numerous  severe  tests  it 
has  emerged  with  flying  colors." 

—Scientific  American,  New  York,  N.  Y 


'A  work  of  great  value  to  educators  and 
writers,  and  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  literary  tasks." 

—Chronicle  Telegraph,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


12mo,  cloth,  942  page.,  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave., N.Y. City 
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sniping  rifles  are  stacked.  On  a  shelf 
above,  also  made  out  of  a  trench-board 
spread  with  empty  sand-bags,  the  valuable 
telescopic  sights  and  other  instruments  of 
the  craft  are  neatly  laid  out.  At  regular 
intervals  along  the  walls  suspended  from 
a  bayonet  driven  in  between  two  sand- 
bags hangs  the  confused  equipment  of 
each  man. 

The  few  tallow  dips  which  give  a  flick- 
ering light  to  the  place  fret  the  walls  with 
strange,  tremulous  designs  in  shadow  work 
cast  by  the  multitudinous  equipment  of 
straps  and  pouches,  and  whenever  a  sniper 
moves  across  the  floor  great  shadows  swoop 
up  from  nothingness  and  disappear  into 
the  roof.  The  smoke  from  a  score  of  pipes 
mounts  upward  and  feeds  a  billowing 
cloud  which  almost  hides  the  roof  from 
view  and  comes  down  to  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  standing  by  the  doorway,  making  him 
appear  some  headless  figure,  a  stranger 
entering  from  another  world. 

The  rations  have  arrived.  There  is 
good  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  glowing 
charcoal  which  fills  the  braziers. 

The  bottom  of  the  door-curtain  has 
been  lifted  up  and  the  covering  of  the 
window  partially  removed,  so  that  a 
gentle  draft  carries  away  the  noxious 
fumes  from  the  brazier  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  smoke-cloud  clinging  to  the 
roof,  the  air  of  the  dugout  is  pure. 

The  preparations  for  a  meal  are  well 
in  hand.  One  brazier  holds  a  large  dixie 
of  water,  and  the  volume  of  steam  pouring 
from  under  its  lid  shows  that  the  boiling 
point  is  not  far  off.  A  sniper  stands  by 
with  a  bagful  of  tea  and  sugar  mixed  to- 
gether, ready  for  the  brewing,  and  another 
is  prying  off  the  end  of  a  tin  of  "Ideal 
Milk!"  Several  tins  of  Maconachie  ration 
are  heating  on  a  grill  placed  above  another 
brazier,  but  it  is  on  the  third  brazier 
that  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  feast  is 
cooking. 

The    battalion    had    just    been    hurried 
up  from  its  month's  rest  in  a  village  behind 
the  lines,  and  the  snipers,  many  of  whom 
had   been    gamekeepers    before    the   war, 
had  brought  with  them  three  plump  hares 
shot  the  previous  day.     These,  are  cooking 
in  another  "dixie "  (a  dixie  would  be  a  stew- 
pan  in  civil  life,  tho  at  the  front  its  uses  are 
more  various).     A  burly  figure  hangs  over 
the  pot  with  an  air  of  attention  and  author- 
ity, stirring  it  slowly  with  a  spoon,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  men  are  grouped 
around     him,  watching     the     proceedings 
carefully    in    the   hope    of    being    able    to 
criticize  his  method  of  cooking.     The  re- 
mainder   of    the    battalion    are    variously 
employed,  asserts  the  article: 

One  man  holds  a  canteen  of  polished 
aluminum,  rather  a  superior  article  for  an 
ordinary  soldier,  but  it  is  not  his  property. 
It  belongs  to  the  sniper  officer  to  whom 
he  acts  as  orderly,  and  it  will  bear  the  first 
fruits  of  the  dixie  as  a  good-will  offering 
from  men  to  officer,  symbolical  of  the 
fraternal  feeling  existing  in  the  sniper 
brotherhood. 

There  is  a  certain  gravity  about  the 
proceedings,  but  this  is  a  feature  which 
characterizes  these  fellows  in  all  then- 
activities,  and  is  not  due  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  any  thought  of  the  grim  work  on 
the  morrow.  One  who  had  not  met  the 
section  before  might  almost  have  compared 
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the  gathering  to  the  manikin  crew  whom 
Rip  Van  Winkle  fell  in  with  in  the  Catskill 
Mountains  but  for  the  lack  of  any  trace 
of  boredom  on  the  faces  of  those  as- 
sembled here. 

The  staidness  stamped  on  each  man 
comes  from  responsibility,  not  weariness. 
Possibly  they  have  a  greater  average 
record  of  Germans  to  their  credit  than 
any  of  their  fellows,'  and  men  accustomed 
to  deal  out  death  are  not  prone  to  un- 
controlled gaiety;  nor  are  men  who  them- 
selves walk  daily  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  guilty  of  undue  merriment. 

Gravest  of  all  the  assembly  are  those 
seated  nearest  the  brazier,  *  where  the 
hare  soup  is  stewing,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  infer  that  they  are  the  veterans,  the 
supersnipers,  of  the  section.  Their  age. 
the  manner  in  which  the  younger  snipers 
defer  to  them  and  give  them  place,  the 
cool  confidence  of  their  every  look  and 
movement,  all  mark  them  out  as  leaders 
among  men. 

Certainly  they  form  a  notable  group, 
one  which  a  psychologist  would  delight 
to  study;  each  a  man  of  distinct  per- 
sonality, yet  collectively  the  deadliest 
unit  on  the  whole  battle-line;  each  of  a 
name  known  outside  the  division  and  of  a 
skill  which  has  brought  the  section  suc- 
cess in  the  trenches  and  credit  on  the  test 
rifle-ranges  behind  the  lines.  Yet  no  trace 
of  arrogance  shows  itself  in  their  demeanor, 
and  the  careless  observer  might  possibly 
have  only  caught  a  hint  of  the  great  reserve 
strength  embodied  in  each  of  them.  And 
all  sit  gravely  and  watch  big  Adam,  him 
who  wields  the  spoon,  stir  the  soup. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  diversion  from  the 
other  end  of  the  dugout.  Here  two  or  three 
younger  men  have  been  sitting,  and  their 
conversation,  gradually  rising  in  key, 
has  been  slowly  breaking  in  as  a  disturbing 
factor  to  the  solemnity  of  their  elders 
round  the  brazier.  The  noise  now  reaches  a 
climax  and  an  indignant  voice  exclaims: 

"Ye're  just  a  blether,  Jimmy  Duffus; 
just  a  big,  bletherin'  eediot." 

"But    I    tell   ye,    Wullie,    I   heard    the 

officer  sayin'  so,"  says  Jimmy  aggrievedly. 

"Well,  even  tho  ye  did,"  rejoins  Willie, 

"what  richt  hae   ye   to   be   turnin'   ower 

what  the  officer  says  in  public?" 

"He  didna  tell  me  to  keep  it  quate, 
Wullie  Black." 

"He  didna  tell  ye  onything  at  a'.  It 
was  jist  thae  big  lugs  o'  yours  happened 
by  at  the  time.  And  noo,  like  the  big 
mooth  ye  are,  ye  goun  clyping  it  a'  ower 
the  place." 

Jimmy  rose  threateningly,  and  Willie 
was  not  a  whit  behind  him.  Another 
second  and  they  would  have  come  to 
blows,  but  the  sergeant  intervened. 

"Come  ower  here,  baith  o'  ye,"  he  said 
sternly,  and  the  two  slunk  up  to  him. 

"It  was  Duffus  here,  sairgeant,  was  sayin' 
that  the  officer  was  sayin'  that  the  Germans 
wud  attack — •" 

"Be  quate,  Black,"  broke  in  the  ser- 
geant. "Ye're  but  a  poor,  ignorant  boy, 
Wullie,"  he  continued,  speaking  with 
great  deliberation,  "only  good  to  hold  the 
horse  by  the  head.  Go  and  clean  that 
rifle  or  I'll  tak  it  from  ye  a'thegither." 

Willie  went  off  to  his  task  with  alacrity. 
Not  only  did  he  love  his  rifle,  but  he  feared 
his  sergeant's  eloquence.  "And  as  for  you, 
Duffus,"  said  the  latter,  turning  to*  the 
other  culprit,  "if  you  do  not  keep  your 
mooth  shut  aboot  what  your  betters  say, 
ye'll  be  oot  o'  the  section  the  morn's  morn- 
in'.     Jist    mind    in   future    that   onything 


Tiffany  &Co. 


Jewelry  and  Silverware 

of  the  Highest  Standard 

in  Quality  Design  and 

Workmanship 


The  Tiffany  Blue  Book  orves  detailed 

DESCRIPTIONS  AND  RANGE  OF  PRICES 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^Street 
New  York 
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The  dentist  is  your  teeth's  best 
friend.    His  best   assistant   is 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 

Get  acquainted  with  both  and 
keep  your  teeth  for  life. 

Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  mailed  Free  upon  request. 
Address  Lehn  &  Fink,  126  William  St.,  New  York 
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STABILITY  is  the  keynote  of  Federal 
Tire  construction.  The  exclusive  Double- 
Cable-Base  construction  (four  heavy  twisted 
steel  cables  built  into  the  base  of  each  tire) 
holds  the  tire  firmly  to  the  rim  against  sever- 
est service  strains.  It  is  an  additional  strength 
and  safety  feature  which  removes  the  causes 
of  most  tire  trouble. 

Federal  Tires  in  white  Rugged  and  black 
Traffik  non-skid  treads  are  recommended  and 
sold  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 


■y 


Factory:  Cudahy,  Wis. 


of  Federal  Automobile    Tires,    Tubes    and   Sundries, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage    Tires,    Rubber   "eels 
Fibre    Soles,     Horse  Shoe  Pads,     Rubber   Matting    and 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 


[of  Illinois] 


ALL  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 

SINCE  THE  WORLD  BEGAN  IS  CONCENTRATED  IN 
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the    officer    wants    the    section    to    know, 
I'll  tell  ye." 

Jimmy  sat  down  greatly  abashed,  while 
the  sergeant  leaned  gently. back  against 
some  bags  of  charcoal  and  dozed  off.  But 
Jimmy  was  too  full  of  news  to  be  quiet 
long,  and  the  information  he  had  heard 
the  officers  discussing  Avas  too  momentous 
for  him  to  contain  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
sergeant  was  sound  asleep  he  shot  his 
thunderbolt,  says  The  Sun: 

'•The  officer  said  the  Germans  Avould 
attack  at  dawn." 

He  spoke  almost  in  an  undertone,  yet 
with  the  exception  of  the  sergeant  every 
one  in  the  dugout  could  hear  him.  Not  a 
man  stirred,  however.  No  official  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  recent  move,  but  each  had 
drawn  his  own  conclusion,  and  the  news 
caused  no  surprize. 

Big  Adam  leaned  forward  and  roused 
the  sergeant,  and  one  or  two  of  the  younger 
men  looked  up  inquiringly  expecting  some 
authoritative  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
but  when  he  spoke  his  words  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  coming  attack. 

"This  is  grand  hare  soup,"  he  said 
quietly,  tasting  a  spoonful  appreciatively. 
"Will  ye  tak  a  sup,  Andra?" 


Write  for  interesting  Booklet   and  Prices 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


THE  LIQUIDATION   OF  A  SULTANATE 

MR.  WALTER  B.  HARRIS,  F.R.G.S. 
and    Chevalier    of    the    Legion    of 
Honor,  is  an  Englishman  who  has  chosen 
to  live  in  Morocco  for  almost  thirty  years. 
He  has  had  his  share  of  adventures,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  his  explorations  to  the 
oases   of    the   northwest    Sahara   and   the 
rocky  valleys  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  but 
also  in  the  course  of  daily  life  in  Morocco, 
which  is  a  riot  of  other  things  than  local 
color.     As  a  result  of  his  long  residence 
Mr.  Harris  has  become  the  trusted  adviser 
both    of    the    natives    and    the    European 
officials.     In  fact,  one  chief  was  so  greatly 
pleased  with  his  society  that  he  kidnaped 
Mr.  Harris,  bag  and  baggage,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  in  his  palace  for  some  time.    All  of 
which  Mr.    Harris   duly   reported   to    the 
London  Times,  of  which  he  is  the  Morocco 
correspondent.     His  latest  story  concerns 
the  liquidation  of  a  sultanate,  a  somewhat 
involved  proceeding  in  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  act  as  umpire  with  the  arbiter's 
usual  reward.    He  writes  in  The  Times  :\ 

The  Sultan,  who  in  1912  signed  the 
treaty  by  which  France  assumed  the  pro- 
tectorate over  Morocco,  resigned  the 
throne  a  few  months  later.  In  Jhe  interval 
there  was  a  prolonged  personal  battle 
between  his  majesty  and  the  French 
authorities.  The  Sultan  bargained  with 
rapacity  to  obtain  the  best  terms  possible 
for  himself.  Even  on  the  very  day  of  his 
official  abdication,  when  he  was  to  leave 
Morocco  for  France,  he  demanded  and 
obtained  a  sum  of  £40,000  above  what  had 
been  stipulated  by  stubbornly  refusing  to 
abdicate  or  go  unless  he  got  it,  and,  as 
the  orders  for  the  proclaiming  of  the  new 
Sultan  had  already  been  dispatched  to  the 
towns  of  the  interior,  the  sum  had  either 
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rWChassis  of  "The  Most 
Beautiful  Car  in  America" 
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the  briefest  inspection  of  a  Paige  chassis 
tell  you  more  about  fundamental  quality 
we  could  convey  in  an   entire  series  of 
advertisements. 
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To  actually  see  this  chassis  is  to  believe  in  the 
Paige — wholeheartedly — unreservedly. 

It  tells  its  own  story  in  such  plain  terms  that 
even  the  mechanical  tyro  can  understand  the 
language.  As  one  large  Distributor  has 
expressed  it,  "The  Paige  chassis  sells  itself." 

And  please  remember,  this  chassis  is  unique. 
It  possesses  features  found  in  no  other 
chassis  in  the  world.  It  represents  a  truly 
great  engineering  achievement,  and  as  such, 
we  are  proud  of  it. 


Stratford 

"Six-51- 

seven-passenger 

$1495  f.o.b 

Detroit 

Fairfield 

"Stx-46' 

seven-passenger 

$1375  fob 

Detroit 

Linwood 

"Six-39' 

five-passenger 

$1175  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Brooklands 

"Six-51' 

four-passenger 

$1695  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Dartmoor 

"Six- 39' 

2  or  3-passenger, 

$1175  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Limousine 

"Six-5r 

seven-passenger , 

$2750  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Sedan 

"Six-51" 

seven-passenger , 

$2300  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Sedan 

"Six-39" 

five-passenger. 

$1775  f.o.b. 

Detroit 

Town  Car 

"Six-51" 

seven-passenger , 

$2750  f  o.b. 

Detroit 

Paige  Detroit  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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It  is  the  discriminating  person  in 
every  community  who   appreciates 
the  niceties  of  Moon  workmanship. 
Moon  Car  bodies  are  exceptionally 
fine  examples  of  the  coach-maker  s 
skill-while   the  chassis   represents 
the  highest  achievements  in  the  held 
of  automobile  engineering. 
Graceful   in    outline-the    Moon 
touring  car  is  of  stout  and   depend- 
able build. 

MOON 

A  few  Moon  features 

Red  Seal  Continental  motor-Delco  starting,  lighting  and  igniting 
system-motor-driven  tire  pump-Rayfield  carburetors-slanting 
windshield— complete  chassis  and  body  equipment. 

The  Moon  Sixes 

„        .    „  ,-„ . .  — $1395 

Six-43— 5-Passenger  Touring  Car 5 

£l£=S=E  SSd&aS,e„8er    Cluy  Roadater-^50 

MOON  MOTOR  CAR  CO.  ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  A. 


Jrices 


subject  to  advance  without  notice. 


["HE  MASTERY  OF  EXACT  EXPRESSION 

he  aim  of  every  earnest  user  of  English,  is  made  easy 
or  all  by  the  study  of  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms, 
»nd  Prepositions,  by  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D.,  which 
-ontains  over  8,000  classified  and  discriminated  byn- 
myms.  nearly  4.000  Antonyms,  and  numerous  practical  ex- 
■rcisesin  the  careful  choice  of  words,  and  shows  the  correct 
jse  of  Prepositions  by  illustrative  examples.  New  and  en- 
arged  edfuon.  i2mo.  cloth.  7  24  PP-    *i-SO  net;  postage  12c. 
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Boyd  Syllabic  System-written  with  only  •»£<>_ 
acters.  .  No ,  "positions"-  no  "ruled  lines   -no     shad 
inir"  —  no  "word-signs"  —  no    cold  notes.       bpeeoy, 
orfctical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  30  days  of  home  study. 
SSS  spyaVe  time.    For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addresa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  930  Unity  Bldg.  Chicago,  11!. 
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to  be  paid  or  serious  complications  faced. 
\s  the  Sultan  slept  on  board  the  launch 
lhal  was  to  take  him  to  the  cruiser  which 
awaited  him,  he  handed  to  the  French 
Resident-General  his  deed  of  abdication, 
but  he  would  not  allow  it  to  leave  his 
hands  until  he,  in  turn,  had  obtained  a 
firm  grip  on  the  £40,000  check. 

The  night  before  he  abdicated  the  Sultan 
destroyed  the  sacred  emblems  of  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Morocco— for,  he  realized  that  he 
was  the  last  independent  sovereign  of  that 
country.     He  burned  the  crimson  velvet 
parasol  which  had  been  carried  over  his 
head  on  occasions  of  State.     The  crimson- 
covered    palanquin    he    hewed    in    pieces 
and    consigned    to    the    flames,    together 
with  the  cases  in  which  the  holy  books 
were  carried.    The  books  themselves,  there 
is  reason   to   believe,   he   took  with  him. 
Two   famous   brocaded   banners    of   great 
sanctity   were   also   made   victims   of   the 
flames.     He  was,  however,  far  less  senti- 
mental about  the  palace  jewels,  and  care- 
fully secured  the  whole  lot. 

As  long  as  the  ex-Sultan  was  traveling 
in  France  as  the  semiofficial  guest  of  the 
Republic  there  was  quiet  in  Morocco,  but 
hardly  had  he  returned  and  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  old  palace  of  Kasba  in 
Tangier  than  trouble  broke  out  and  began 
to    increase     by    geometrical     proportion. 
In  the  first   place   he   was  joined   by  his 
family  and  suite,  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  persons.     Then  it  was  necessary  to 
settle  the  details  of  the  abdication,  which 
had  been  decided  only  as  to  its  principal 
features.    Alas,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
ex-Sultan  was   in   debt    (which  had  been 
suspected  all  along),  and  the  quarrel  as  to 
who  should  pay  the  debts  became  so  epic 
that  Mr.  Harris  was  called  in  to  settle  it, 
if  he  could.    The  affairs  were  in  a  muddle ; 
he  relates  in  The  Times: 

During  the  following  weeks  the  principal 
points  were  solved— the  question  of  pension- 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  palace  at 
Tangier,    the    retention    of    certain    great 
properties  in  the  interior,  and  the  future  of 
the  ex-Sultan's  wives  and  children.     Then 
came  the  question  of  the  debts,  concermng 
some  of  which  there  arose  long  and  cere- 
monious  discussion.      For  instance,   there 
was  a  very  large  bill  for  a  marble  stair- 
case, ordered  in  Italy  for  the  palace  at  Fez. 
The  French  representatives  argued  that  the 
staircase  was  merely  a  piece  of  wild  ex- 
travagance on  the  ex-Sultan's  part— and 
that,  accordingly,  he  must  pay  for  it.    His 
ex-majestv,  on  the  contrary,  insisted  that 
the  palace  was  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  that  any  additions  or  improvements 
made  to  it  were  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
It  was  his  successor,  and  not  he,  who  would 
benefit  from  the  staircase.    The  Protector- 
ate allowed  the  justice  of  this  last  argu- 
ment and  paid  the  bill. 

The  sequel  of  the  story  is  worth  telling. 
A  few  months  later,  when  the  ex-Sultan 
was  signing  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  his  new  palace  at  Tangier, 
he  eliminated  one  of  the  several  marble 
staircases  which  were  to  be  erected.  He 
had,  he  said,  a  very  fine  staircase  which 
would  do  admirably  in  its  place  The 
writer  ventured  to  ask  if  it  was  the  famous 

marble    staircase    over    which    there    had 
been  so  much  discussion.     "It  is,"  replied 
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MOST  MILES  PER  DOLLAR 


CTRENGTH  for  the  enter- 
<J  &ency,  with  the  reserve  power 
and  endurance  there  to  insure 
a  lon&  life  of  full  service,  that  is 
the  comfortable,  confident  feel- 
ing that  belongs  to  those  who 
ride  on  Firestone  Tires. 

In  every  country  the  name 
Firestone  has  come  to  mean  tire 
satisfaction  and  economy.  And 
now  the  standard  is  raised  to 
even  a  higher  plane  by  the  re- 
markable service  of  Firestone 
Cord  Tires. 

With  Firestone  engineering 
ability  applied  to  Cord  Tires, 
motorists  expect  more.  The 
Firestone  design,  the  Firestone 
standards  of  quality  and  care  in 
materials,  workmanship  and  in- 
spection produce  not  only  the 
safe,  carefree,  luxurious  ride,  but 
Most  Miles  per  Dollar. 

Your  dealer  and  the  nearby 
Firestone  Branch  unite  to  &ive 
you  prompt,  economical  service. 

FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

Akron.Ohio.BranchesandDealersEverywhere 
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California Rel 

A  wonderful  wood  for  interior  finish 

Beautiful  samples  FREE 

Send  at  once  for  these  samples  of  the  wood 
of  the  "big  trees"  of  California.  They  will  give 
you  a  true  idea  of  the  exquisite  beauty  and  won- 
derful  possibilities   of  Redwood  as  an  interior 

finish.  , 

No  other  material  has  such  attractive  texture,  such 
beauty  of  "pattern"  and  coloring,  such  unlimited  possi- 
bilities for  variety  of  decorative  treatment. 

Our  new  special  Redwood  stains  bring  out  all  the  ar- 
tistic qualities  and  charm  of  Redwood,and  produce  effects 
impossible  with  any  other  interior  finish.         _ 

We  will  furnish  the  formulas  for  these  stains,  or,  it  de- 
sired, our  expert  will  work  out  special  stains  to  match  your 
hangings  and  draperies,  or  to  harmonize  with  any  color 
scheme. 

Permanent,  resists  rot  and  fire 

Seasoned  Redwood  will  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  warp 
or  twist.  Contains  a  natural  preservative  that  resists 
rot.    And  it  is  fire  resistant. 

FREE     Write  today  for  these  free  samples  and      1  ne 
Redwood  Finish   Book."     Please   give   us  the   names   of 
your  architect  and  local  lumber  dealers. 
CALIFORNIA  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 
714  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 
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Ask  for  the  child's  story 
of  the  "  big  trees"  of 
California;  there' s  a  copy 
for  every  child  in  the 
nation. 
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Auto  Flag  Bracket 

Send  us  twenty-five  cents  and  we 
will  send  you  prepaid  one  Black 
Japan    Metal    Flag    Bracket  for 

your  automobile  radiator.     Give  us 
make  of  car  and  we  will  send  one  to  fit. 

Galesburg  Sheet  Metal  Works 
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IMPROVE  YOTTt  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences, 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted. 
The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co..  725  Stewart  Bl.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.    Every  citizen  should  heed  t»isjriu;#'?£„Y5}£i 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Help  Men  Find  Their  Work-Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor.  Holmes  W.  Merton,  covers  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, completely,  practically.     From  it  you  can  learn  in  detail — 

What  ability  is  needed  for  each  of  1400  distinct  vocations;  how  »d*sMver  whether 
or    not    your    present  work  is  your  right  work;   how   to  examine  yourself   to   ascer 
tain    just  what  work   you  are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring   into  play  your    Create.! 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield   the  most   satisfaction   and   profit;   etc.,  etc. 
Thi«  h™W  is  vitallv  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  right  job— to  every  employer  who 
Xants  bright  men-tc^ every  parent  who  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in  h.s  life  work. 


Svo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  net ;   by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.     3S4-360  Fourth  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK 


the  ex-Sultan.  "You  see  it  had  not  yet 
left  Italy,  so  I  telegraphed  and  had  it 
landed  here  instead  of  being  sent  to  Fez." 
The  Protectorate  Government  also  paid 
for  several  hundred  yards  of  crimson 
cloth  for  trousers  for  the  women  slaves  in 
the  Imperial  kitchens.  The  Sultan  vehe- 
mently protested  against  being  called  upon 
to  pay  for  these  garments — the  kitchen- 
slaves  were  part  of  the  Imperial  entourage 
and  required  trousers  just  as  much  as  the 
troops  did.  The  Protectorate  authorities 
complained  that  a  cotton  material  would 
have  done  as  well.  "It  may  be  the  custom 
in  Europe,"  the  ex-Sultan  replied,  "for  the 
royal  kitchen-maids  to  wear  cotton  trousers, 
but  in  Morocco  we  have  more  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  their  position." 

This  argument  proved  unanswerable, 
and  the  bill  was  paid.  It  was  then  time 
to  solve  the  most  serious  muddle  of  all, 
and,  if  the  situation  reads  like  the  plot  of 
a  comic  opera,  please  remember  that  it 
was  no  comedy  to  the  French  com- 
missioners, nor  to  Mr.  Harris,  in  spite  of 
his  unfailing  tact.  Of  his  trials  with  the 
ex-Sultan's  dentist  he  writes: 

The  most  difficult  case  to  settle  was  that 
of    the    ex-Sultan's    dentist,    a    Spaniard. 
It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  hi? 
bill  was  for  professional  work;    but  no- 
it  was  for  a  live  lion.    After  all,  there  is  no 
reason  why  dentists  should  not  be  employed 
to  buy  and  sell  lions  or  anything  else,  only 
at  first  it  seemed  a  little  incongruous.    The 
dentist  had  been  engaged  by  the  Sultan  at 
a  regular  stipend,  and  having,  presumably, 
patched  up  the  mouths  of  all  the  Imperial 
family,    was    unemployed.      The    Sultan, 
having  just  usurped  his  brother's  throne, 
was    setting    himself    up    as    a    legitimate 
sovereign,  and,  accordingly,  began  to  pur- 
chase  wild  beasts  with   the   energy  of  a 
circus  proprietor.    He  therefore  dispatched 
the  dentist  to  Germany  to  procure  him  a 
selection,  which  Hagenbeck  supplied.    But 
the    dentist   erred.      He    should    have   re- 
turned with  the  menagerie  and  shared  its 
glory.     He  did  not   do   so,  and  when  he 
arrived   in   Fez   a   few    months   later   the 
novelty  and  glamor  of  the  wild  beasts  was 
over,  and  there  was  a  lion  that  had  not  been 
paid  for.    So  far,  tho  disputed,  the  question 
was  possible  of  solution,   but   there  were 
complications— for  the  Sultan,  immensely 
attracted  by  the  mechanism  of  the  dentist's 
chair,  had  some  time  before  ordered  from 
the  dentist  a  throne  which  was  to  be  con- 
structed   on    the    same    principles.      This 
throne  had  never  been  delivered — so  there 
was    a    counter-claim.      But    the    Sultan 
also  claimed  to  have  paid  for  the  lion,  or, 
if  he  had  not  paid  for  it,  then  it  was  a 
state  debt.     He  claimed,  too,  to  have  paid 
the  dentist  in  advance  for  the  mechanical 
throne. 

Now  the  dentist  held  a  trump-card. 
The  ex-Sultan  had  lodged  him  in  a  small 
villa  in  one  of  his  Tangier  properties.  The 
dentist  refused  to  quit,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  upheld  him.  The  ex-Sultan 
sent  a  body  of  his  slaves  to  evict  his  den- 
tist. They  found  the  villa  barricaded  and 
were  received  with  pistol-shots.  At  length 
an  interview  was  arranged  between  the 
two  disputants,  at  which,  as  mediator, 
the  writer  was  invited  to  be  present.  The 
ex-Sultan  was  seated  on  a  divan  studiously 
reading  a  book  when  the  dentist  entered 
and  made  his  obeisance,  but  this  obeisance 
—polite   but   intentionally   curtailed— did 


not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  ex- 
Majesty,  who,  without  raising  his  eyes, 
continued  reading  half  aloud.  A  long 
silence  ensued,  broken  by  one  of  the 
Sultan's  suite,  who  said: 

"My  Lord  the  King,  the  dentist  is 
here." 

"Has  he  brought  my  dentist-chair 
throne'.'"  asked  the  ex-Sultan  in  his  mild- 
est of  voices,  without  looking  up. 

Now  that  was  not  on  our  program  at  all. 
There  was  to  have  been  no  mention  of  such 
unpleasant  subjects  as  dentist's  chairs. 
There  was  to  have  been  a  reconciliation; 
a  sum  of  money  promised  to  the  dentist, 
and  a  general  abandonment  of  claims. 
But.  alas!  before  any  one  could  intervene 
the  dentist  had  shouted,  "Pay  me  for  my 
lion!" 

And  then  the  fat  was  in  the  fire.  For 
some  moments  the  atmosphere  boiled  with 
vituperative  allusions  to  lions  and  dentists' 
chairs,  until,  while  the  writer  almost 
held  the  infuriated  potentate  in  his  place, 
the  dentist  was  removed  struggling  and 
shouting  from  the  presence-chamber. 

By  dint  of  great  persuasion  the  writer 
eventually  obtained  a  solution.  The 
Sultan  did  not  get  his  dentist  chair,  nor  did 
he  pay  for  the  lion,  which  the  Government 
of  the  French  Protectorate  took  over,  not 
realizing  that  it  had  meanwhile  died.  The 
dentist  got  a  sum  of  money  in  settlement 
of  all  claims.  The  WTiter,  whose  solution 
it  was,  got  the  thanks  of  none,  the  three 
parties  concerned  all  expressing  themselves 
as  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  settlement 
arrived  at. 


THE  HUSSAR'S  ESCAPE  FROM  SIBERIA 

T  T  E  had  escaped  twice  from  Russian 
-*-  *■  prisons,  faced  murder  with  non- 
chalance, come  half-round  the  world  in 
making  his  escape,  and  was  to  succeed 
soon  after  in  running  the  British  blockade, 
but  the  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  who  interviewed  him  on  the  train 
going  East  could  see  only  a  middle-aged 
Hungarian,  somewhat  thick  around  the 
middle,  and  with  a  lusty  appetite  for 
beverages  that  come  in  tall  glasses.  The 
man's  story  was  more  unusual.  He  was  a 
reserve  officer  in  the  Austrian  Army,  a 
captain  in  a  famous  regiment  of  hussars. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Russian  advance 
into  the  Karpathians  he  had  been  stationed 
in  the  fortress  of  Peremysl,  and  when  the 
Russians  took  the  city  he  was  unlucky 
enough  to  be  taken  prisoner.  The  prison- 
ers were  lugged  off  to  a  detention-camp 
near  the  front,  where  the  officers  were 
separated  from  the  men.  What  became 
of  the  men  he  did  not  know,  but  the 
officers  were  sent  to  a  big  military  prison 
near  Odessa.  Prison  life  is  irksome  to  a 
man  with  the  care-free  Hungarian  tem- 
perament, explains  the  correspondent  of 
The  Times: 

The  prison  fare  was  not  particularly  bad, 
he  said,  but  the  monotony  of  the  place  was 
dreadful.  Shut  up  as  they  were  without 
anything  to  think  of,  they  began  to  have  all 
kinds  of  imaginary  grievances — principally 
against  one  another.  He  said  that  if  half 
the  challenges  to  deadly  combat  are  carried 
out  there  will  be  a  duel  a  minute  after  the 
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W.  P.  FULLER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco  and  Principal 
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This  Beautiful  House 
is  Valsparred 

This  most  attractive  country  house  stands 
in  half  a  mile  of  exquisite  Italian  gardens  at 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  looking  south  to  the  sand 
and  the  surf  of  the  broad  Atlantic. 

The  architects  have  borrowed  the  art  of  the 
villas  of  Lake  Como  with  appropriate  modifi- 
cations for  the  Long  Island  environment. 
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VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The  Varnish  Thai  Won't  Turn  White 
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The  varnish  used  throughout  is  Valspar, 
chosen  because  it  is  the  best  all-around  varnish 
— durable,  quick-drying  and  absolutely  water- 
proof. Also  because  it  has  the  paleness  to  bring 
out  the  full  beauty  of  fine  wood. 

Valspar  will  never  turn  white  or  spot.  Hot 
coffee  or  tea,  alcohol,  ammonia  and  other  liquids 
that  are  apt  to  be  spilled  in  every  home,  leave 
no  mark  on  a  Valsparred  surface.  In  fact,  the 
way  to  clean  Valspar  is  to  wash  it  with  soap 
and  water. 

Valspar  is  the  ideal  household  varnish  for 
all  furniture  and  for  all  exterior  and  interior 
woodwork.     It  has  no  substitute. 

Special  Offer 

If  you  wish  to  test  Valspar  send  20c  in 
stamps  to  Valentine  &  Company,  462  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  four-ounce  can,  enough  to  finish  a  small 
table  or  chair. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY 

Established   1832 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World 

New  York  IMieuTIUPJ*  Toronto 

—  VArNIsKES  —     L°"d~ 


Amsterdam      ■ 
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H.  H.  ROGERS,  Owner 
WALKER  &  GILLETTE.  Architects 
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Harmonious  Interior 

Decoration 


No  woodwork  can  be  found  of 
greater  beauty  nor  admitting  of 
a  wider  selection  of  color  effects 
than 

ARKANSAS 
SOFT  PINE 

Besides  taking  stains  and  en- 
amel successfully  this  readily 
obtainable  interior  trim  has  the 
additional  advantage  of 

Moderate  Cost 

Due  To  An  Abundant  Supply 

Whether  your  choice  be  Dark  Ma- 
hogany, Flemish  Oak,  dainty  Silver 
Gray,  White  or  Tinted  Enamel, 
Arkansas  Soft  Pine  makes  possible 
the  exact  finish  you  desire  at  a  cost 
within  easy  reach. 

Send  for  our  attractively  illus- 
trated finishing  book — it's  free. 
Write  today.  Also  finished 
samples  if  desired. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  is  Trade 
Marked  and  sold  by  dealers. 
Yours  can  supply  it. 

Arkansas  Soft  Pine  Bureau 

648  Bank  of  Commerce  Building 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equally  fine  cabinet-wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability — 
are  backed  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and    scratches.     (Really   an    important    point.) 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good  OAK 
lurniture."  There  is  no  more  safe  and  enduring 
investment  —  none  better  worth  insisting  upon. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.  Address  1415, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


war.  He  said  it  got  to  be  positively  ludi- 
crous. Pompous  and  sensitive  enough  in  all 
conscience  in  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
German  and  Austrian  officers,  under  the 
nervous  conditions  of  prison  life,  lived  under 
a  hair-trigger.  If  you  accidentally  bumped 
into  a  man  on  your  morning  walk,  or  if 
you  forgot  to  bow  in  the  usual  manner, 
you  promptly  had  a  challenge  to  a  duel — to 
be  fought  after  the  war,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  fight  with  in  prison. 

Having  been  brought  up  along  the 
Galician  borders,  this  Hungarian  spoke 
Russian  like  a  native.  This  fact  encour- 
aged him  to  make  an  attempt  to  escape. 

For  some  remarkable  reason  the  Russians 
had  allowed  the  captured  officers  to  retain 
all  their  money.  He  himself  had  several 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pockets.  When 
it  became  whispered  around  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  getaway,  other  officers 
asked  him  to  carry  money  back  to  their 
families.  The  result  was  that  when  he 
slipt  away  he  had  nearly  $30,000  in  cash 
on  his  person. 

He  didn't  tell  me  exactly  how  he  man- 
aged to  get  away,  but  I  inferred  that  it 
was  through  the  bribery  of  some  of  the 
prison  guards.  At  any  rate  he  slipt  out  of 
the  prison  one  night  and  turned  eastward. 
His  general  plan  was  to  make  his  way  down 
through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains through  Armenia,  and  thence  to 
Turkey,  where  he  would  be  safe. 

Hiding  by  day  and  walking  by  night,  he 
managed  to  get  to  a  half-civilized  little 
hamlet  on  the  edge  of  the  great  mountains. 

The  wilderness  of  the  journey  before  him 
left  him  rather  appalled.  He  had  intended 
to  buy  a  horse  and  try  to  make  his  own  way 
through,  but  he  saw  that  this  would  be 
impossible.  It  inevitably  meant  losing  his 
way  and  starving — if  he  were  not  killed 
by  wandering  bandits! 

The  town  was  full  of  wild  -  looking 
Kurdish  mountaineers  armed  to  the  teeth. 
He  decided  to  open  negotiations  with  one 
of  these  to  act  as  his  guide.  The  first  one 
approached  readily  agreed  to  act  as  his 
guard,  guide,  and  escort  on  the  long 
journey  through  the  mountains.  He  said 
the  fellow  was  as  dirty  as  a  pig  and  looked 
as  tough  as  a  Malay  pirate,  but  his  belt 
was  filled  like  an  arsenal. 

Unoter  his  advice,  the  Hungarian  officer 
bought  a  horse  for  about  three  times  what 
it  was  worth.  The  arrangements  were  all 
made  and  they  were  to  start  the  next 
morning  when  the  wife  of  the  Kurdish 
peasant  at  whose  hut  the  Hungarian  had 
taken  lodging  whispered  him  a  word  of 
warning. 

"Don't  go  with  him,"  she  said.  "As 
soon  as  you  are  one  day  out,  he  will  kill 

you." 

"Why  should  he  kill  ine?"  asked  the 
hussar. 

The  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"Well,  it  is  a  long  journey,"  she  said, 
' '  why  should  he  take  all  that  trouble  when 
he  could  get  your  money  in  some  other 
way?" 

Her  logic  was  at  least  convincing  if  not 
reassuring.  The  Hungarian  took  a  little 
walk  through  the  one  street  of  the  town. 
In  the  light  of  her  warning,  he  saw  that  all 
the  men  there  would  kill  a  baby  to  get  a 
drink  of  milk.  They  looked  vicious 
enough  to  commit  any  crime. 

The  hussar  sat  down  to  think  it  over. 
If  he  tried  to  go  on  throtigh  the  mountains 
alone  he  would  probably  be  followed  and 
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THE   COOLEST 
PORCH  IN  TOWN 


*A% 


Hot  Porches  Made  Cool  and  Airy 

NO  need  to  shun  your  porches  on 
hot  days.  No  need  to  stifle  be- 
hind heavy,  unsightly  heat  absorbing 
awnings  or  shades.  These  new  Aerolux 
Ventilating  Porch  Shades  make  every 
sun-exposed  porch  a  cool,  airy  room. 
Reduce  temperature  10  degrees  or  more. 

Ventilating  Porch  Shades 

Made  of  beautiful  rustic  Linwood. 
Permanently  stained  in  harmoni- 
ous colors.  Impervious  to  weather. 
Low-priced.  Last  for  yeai  s.  Patented, 
adjustable,  "No-Whip"  attachmentpre- 
vents  flapping.  Increases  life  of  shade. 
Roll  up  out  of  sight  when  not  in  use. 
Sizes  for  any  porch  opening. 
Write  for  free  booklet  on  Porch  Shades 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer 

THE  AEROSHADE  CO. 
718  Oakland  Ave.,       Waukesha,  Wis. 


New  Automatic  Adder  $2J>0 

Makes  adding  easy  for  anyone.  It'sac-  ^~"" 
curate,  quick,  durable  and  easily  operated. 
Capacity  999,999.99.  Saves  time  brain  work 
and  eliminates  errors.  Thousands  of  pleased 
owners.  Guaranteed  one  year.  Delivered 
complete,  $2.50.  Order  yours  today.  Agents  wanted. 

J.  H.  BASSETT  &  CO.,  Dept.  50,  5921  INDIANA  AVENUE,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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The  South' s 

Largest  and  Most 
Prosperous  Industry 

During  the  last  twenty-seven  years, 
the  cotton  mill  industry  of  the  South 
has  shown  the  remarkable  growth  of 
710%.  During  the  past  four  years  over 
70%  of  all  new  cotton  mills  built  in 
the  country  have  been  located  in  the 
Southern  States.  Southern  cotton  mills 
are  now  using  over  58%  of  the  total 
cotton  consumed  in  the  mills  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  With  the 
many  advantages  of  the  South  for 
textile  manufacturing,  this  develop- 
ment is  bound  to  continue. 

Each  large  mill  is  an  institution  in  itself, 
building,  owning  and  controlling  a  mill  village 
for  its  operatives.     To  reach  this  field 

COTTON 

{Member  of  the  A.  B.  C.) 

is  universally  recognized  as  the  one  effective 
advertising  medium. 

If  you  sell  mill  equipment  or  supplies,  power 
or  transmission  equipment,  building  material 
— in  fact,  any  material  or  equipment  sold  to 
factories  and  mills,  investigate  the  vast  buy- 
ing power  of  the  Southern  textile  field. 

The  mills  were  never  before  so  active  or 
prosperous. 

Write  for  full  details. 

W.  R.  C  Smith  Publishing  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Publishers  of 
Southern  Engineer     Cotton    Iron  Tradesman 
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COVERS 

THE  CONTINENT 


America  V  annual  coal  bill  is  nearly  two 
billion  dollars,  and  every  one  per  cent. 
saved  means  $20,000,000  annually. 
Efficient  insulation  will  save  a  higher 
percentage— for  you  and  for  the  nation. 


more  horsepower 
from  Americas  Coal  Pile 

is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  industry  that  touches  us  all.  The  economy 
with  which  coal  is  burned  is  as  important  in  regulating  the  price  of  life's 
necessities  as  the  cost  of  raw  material  or  the  price  of  labor. 


"More  power  per  pound  of  coal"  is 
the  aim  of  every  manufacturer  as 
he  strives  for  industrial  economy. 
"More  heat  per  ton  of  coal"  is  the 
aim  of  every  fuel  user,  whether  in 
home,  church,  school  or  workshop. 

One  of  the  most  important  developments 
of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  has  been  in 
the  saving  of  heat  through  Insulation. 
Johns-Manville  have  developed  materials, 
built  on  asbestos  as  a  base,  that  retard  the 
flow  of  heat  from  boilers,  furnaces,  pipes 
and  flues.  The  perfection  of  these  heat 
insulations  and  their  application  to  thou- 
sands of  America's  power  plants  are  saving 
power  by  saving  fuel  —  millions  of  dollars 
worth  annually;  nor  does  this  include  count- 


less other  installations  on  the  heating 
systems  of  homes  and  buildings  generally, 
where  coal  is  burned  for  human  comfort. 

Twenty-five  years'  specialization,  directed 
by  the  highest  engineering  talent,  has  en- 
abled Johns-Manville  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce insulations  of  exceptional  efficiency  and 
durability  under  every  service  condition. 

Asbesto-Sponge  Pipe  and  Boiler  Insulation, 
for  example — a  remarkable  felt  which  com- 
bines the  "  dead  -air  -cell"  insulation  of 
sponge  with  the  endurance  of  asbestos  is 
the  most  efficient  pipe  and  boiler  insulation 
known.  Or  85  %  Magnesia— or  Asbestocel, 
Zero,  Anti-Sweat,  or  Standard  Brine  and 
Ammonia  Insulations — whatever  your 
needs,  you  can  meet  them  efficiently  with 
a  Johns-Manville  Insulation. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  Factories — Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 

Service  to  fuel  users 
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Chassis 

$750 
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Express  Body 

$845 


HALF -TON  TRUCK 

With  the  Counterbalanced  Crankshaft  Motor— 30%  More  Power, 
100%  More  Flexibility— The  Practical  Elimination  of  Vibration 


Gas  and  oil,  plus  wear  and  tear,  are  the  overhead 
expenses  of  the  motor-driven  delivery; 

Providing  the  first  cost  is  right,  the  delivery 
truck  that  can  be  proved  (not  merely  claimed) 
to  stand  up  indefinitely  under  every  sort  of 
stress  with  the  least  possible  consumption  of  gas, 
oil  and  grease,  is  the  only  sound  and  logical  buy. 

Vibration,  distortion,  ungoverned  .power  let 
loose  in  a  motor  puts  a  constant  ton  of  strain  oh 
every  mechanical  part — high  repair  bills. 
Distortion  means  friction— the  more  friction,  the 
more  of  consumption,  the  reaction  from  un- 
balanced power  resists  the  impulses  of  the  motor. 


Resistance  must  be  overcome  by  additional  fuel 
— big  gasoline  bills. 

The  counterbalanced  crankshaft  of  the  RUSH 
motor  automatically  annuls  the  loss  between 
power  impulses,  eliminates  distortion  and  prac- 
tically does  away  with  vibration. 

The  result  is  a  light  delivery  truck  with  the 
smoothness,  flexibility  and  fast  acceleration  of 
the  high-priced,  multi-cylinder  pleasure  models. 

It  is  the  only  delivery  truck  with  the  counter- 
balanced crankshaft  motor,  electric  starting  and 
lighting  and  shock  absorbers  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 


Panel  Body 

870 


Write  for  our  booklet  "Delivery  Economy, 
giving  25  more  reasons  for  RUSH  supremacy 


RUSH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Philadelphia 
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killed,  or  assassinated  for  his  rifle  by  the 
wandering  Kurdish  tribes  in  the  mountains. 
If  his  luck  was  good  enough  to  keep  him 
from  being  shot,  he  would  lose  his  way  and 
starve.  If  he  went  out  with  his  guide,  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  how  long  the 
man  allowed  him  to  live.  There  was  only 
one  thing  left  to  do — he  must  get  back 
to  the  prison  from  which  he  had  escaped, 
where  he  would  find  food,  shelter,  and 
safety.  lie  started  back  at  once,  affirms 
The  Times: 

He  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
slipt  out  of  the  hut,  and  took  the  trail 
again.  Without  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  he 
found  his  way  back  to  the  prison.  A  day  or 
two  later  the  sentinel  at  the  officers' 
prison  was  amazed  to  see  a  Hungarian 
hussar  come  nonchalantly  up  the  road  and 
ask  to  be  let  into  prison. 

They  led  him  before  the  Russian  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison  who  was  furious. 
"Where  have  you  been?"  he  demanded. 
"Why,"  said  the  hussar  blandly,  "I 
have  always  wanted  to  see  these  wonderful 
mountains,  so  I  just  went  out  for  a  day  or 
two  to  see  the  scenery." 

"What  do  you  think  this  is,  a  summer 
resort?"  roared  the  Russian  colonel. 

The  hussar  was  ordered  for  a  time  into 
solitary  confinement.  But  the  Russian 
commandant  was  a  pretty  good  fellow. 
Besides,  with  his  education  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  Russian,  the  Hungarian  was  very 
useful  about  the  prison.  So  they  restored 
him  to  favor  very  soon. 

Meanwhile  his  uniform  had  worn  out. 
They  had  to  give  him  some  kind  of  cloth- 
ing, so  they  fitted  him  out  with  the  clothes 
of  a  Russian  peasant. 

The  loose,  easy-going  discipline  of  the 
prison,  his  pockets  full  of  money,  and  these 
Russian  clothes  made  escape  the  second 
time  ridiculously  easy. 

He  said  it  could  scarcely  be  called  es- 
caping. He  literally  put  on  his  hat  and 
walked  out.  He  figured  it  out  this  time  that 
the  way  to  avoid  detection  was  not  to  hide 
around  dark  corners;  but  to  disarm  sus- 
picion by  openly  mixing  with  the  crowds. 

Wherefore  he  went  openly  down  the 
streets  to  the  railroad  -  depot,  bought  a 
ticket  to  Moscow  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
traveled  just  like  any  other  passenger. 

At  Moscow  he  stopt  for  several  weeks. 
His  story  became  decidedly  vague  at  this 
point. 

He  told  me  that  he  fell  in  with  a  woman 
who  had  the  entree  to  army  circles  in  Russia 
and  that  she  got  him  a  card  to  a  Russian 
officers'  club  where  he  hung  around  for  two 
weeks,  mingling  with  the  officers  without  his 
nationality  being  suspected.  The  woman 
had  in  the  meantime  drest  him  up  in  good 
clothes  and  had  changed  his  Austrian 
money  into  Russian  coinage. 

The  hussar  tried  to  give  me  the  impres- 
sion that  the  woman  had  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  manly  charms  and  had  thereby  been 
induced  to  turn  traitor  to  her  country.  I 
couldn't  quite  believe  this,  he  didn't  look 
the  part. 

From  what  we  have  since  learned  of 
Russian  conditions,  it  seems  very  probable 
that,  when  the  hussar  got  to  Moscow,  he 
hunted  up  the  circle  of  German  spies  who 
were  operating  there,  reported  for  duty, 
and  was  taken  care  of. 

At  any  rate,  he  said  that  a  revolution 
was  even  then  going  on  in  the  city.     He 


"THE      NATIONAL      DRINK" 


A  Breakfast 
Glass  of 
Sunshine 


Write  for  "Welch 
Ways."  Ninety- 
nine  ways  to  serve 
Welch's.  Free  for 
the  asking. 


WHEN  I  drink  my  morning  glass  of  Welch's,  I 
feel  that  I  am  refreshed  with  the  stored-up  wealth 
of  a  whole  summer's  sunshine  and  goodness.  As  I  catch 
its  exquisite  aroma  I  can  picture  those  selected  clusters 
of  full-ripe  grapes  that  are  known  in  Chautauqua  vine- 
yards as  Welch  Premium-Price  Concords." 

Think!  This  rich,  purple  juice  is  the  fulfillment  of 
a  year  of  nature's  most  excellent  work. 

It  presents  in  most  easily  acceptable  form  a  rare 
combination  of  fruit  acids  and  sugar  that  is  at  once  de- 
licious to  taste,  refreshing,  invigorating  and  appetizing. 

A  small  glass  of  Welch's  (iced)  in  place  of  ordinary 
breakfast  foods  is  a  fine  way  to  start  the  day.  Try  it 
tomorrow  for  breakfast. 

You  will  enjoy  the  break  in  your  regular  morning 
routine  food.  You  will  enjoy  the  tang  of  Welch's  and 
its  fragrance  of  full-ripe  Concords. 

Premium  quality  in  the  grapes  is  what  makes 
Welch's  a  drink  of  unusual  goodness. 

The  Dealer  Who  Serves  You  Well, 

Serves  You  Welch's 

Canadian  Plant,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


T/ie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,WestfieId,ATlf 
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EL  SASH 


Steel  Sash  mean  more  daylight  in  your  build- 
ing— the  first  step  to  greater  profits.  Under 
better  lighting  conditions,  employes  work 
more  efficiently.  Less  materials  are  wasted. 
Accidents  are  fewer.  Every  foot  of  floor  space 
is  available  for  use.  Insurance  rates  are  lower 
— the  fireproof  steel  sash  protect  the  building 
and  its  contents  against  fire-loss.  In  every 
way  you  profit  by  the  use  of 

UNITED  cteS  SASH 

United  Steel  Sash  provide  maximum  daylight  and  perfect 
ventilation.  Superior  in  design,  material  and  workmanship— 
have  extra  weight  and  exceptional  strength.  Equipped  with 
rigid  ventilators  with  double  contact  weathering.  Improved 
method  of  glazing.  Special  hardware  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Stock  units  of  United  Steel  Sash  can  be  supplied  on  short 
notice.  Carried  in  many  sizes  so  as  to  meet  practically  all 
requirements  of  window  openings.  Semi-stock  and  to-order 
units  of  United  Steel  Sash  also  furnished  in  all  types, 

The  complete  line  of  United  Steel  Sash  includes  all  stan- 
dard types  of  Horizontal  and  Vertically  Pivoted  Sash,  Sliding 
Sash,  Continuous  Sash,  Partitions,  Doors,  Casements,  etc. 

Write  for  full « information  and  free  United 
Steel  Sash  Book. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

Dept.  S-36  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Wm   MAJES 


IGEONS 


*VY 


Better  than  chickens.     Young 
pigeons  (squabs)  bring  40c  to  60c  each 
when  3  to  4  weeks  old.  Big  demand  in  city    *"— ' :  c  \ 
markets.  Each  pair  of  pigeons  easily  clear  S4  IfRt*'  \ 

year.    Always  penned  up.  Free  book  explains  all. 

MAJESTIC  SQL) AB  CO.,  DepU  120  Adel,  Iowa. 


Practical  Books  for  Practical  People 


Here  are  live,  up-to-date  books  that  will  teach  you  how  to  do  a  hundred 

and  one  useful  things,  to  save  outlay  by  being  your  own  workman,  and  to 

provide  interesting  and  worth-while   occupation   for   your   leisure   hours. 

Each  book  is  by  a  recognized  authority  in  his  line. 


Furniture  Repairing.  Expert  ad- 
vice by  a  skilled  cabinet-maker,  who 
explains  his  methods  of  repairing  all 
kinds  of  furniture.  With  many  help- 
ful illustrations.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

Rustic  Carpentry.  An  illustrated 
handbook  of  delightful  suggestions 
for  all  sorts  of  rustic  building  for 
house,  lawn,  and  garden.  Valuable 
alike  to  the  carpenter,  gardener,  or 
amateur.  By  mail,  58  cents. 

Basket  Work.  Illustrated  direc- 
tions for  weaving  all  kinds  of  baskets, 
wicker  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Simple 
work  with  few  tools  on  articles  easily 
salable.     By  mail,  58  cents. 


Toy  Making.  A  practical  guide  in 
the  making  of  salable  toys,  enabling 
the  handy  man  to  profit  by  the  de- 
mand not  now  supplied  by  Europe. 
By  .mail,  58  cents. 

Signs,  Tickets    and    Posters.    A 

book  of  instructions  for  the  sign- 
writer,  explaining  every  detail  of  the 
work  fully  and  clearly  for  the  benefit 
of  .the  beginner.    By  mail,  83  cents. 

How  to  Make  and  Operate  Mov- 
ing Pictures.  Expert  instruction 
in  every  detail  of  camera  manage- 
ment, developing,  printing,  project- 
ing, trick  films,  cleaning,  repairing, 
etc.     By  mail,  $1.12. 


Wood  Finishing.  A  description  of 
the  methods  of  staining,  filling,  var- 
nishing, polishing,  veneering,  enam- 
eling, and  all  other  wood-finishing 
processes.    By  mail,  58  cents. 

Mounting  and  FramlngPIctures. 

Tells  how  to  make  and  finish  all  kinds 
of  frames  and  to  mount  and  frame 
pictures  in  an  artistic  and  attractive 
manner.     By  mail,  58  cents. 

The  Handy  Man's  1000  Practical 
Recipes.  Shows  you  how  to  make 
all  the  varied  repairs  and  improve- 
ments needed  around  the  home.  By 
mail,  58  cents. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  | 


also  said  that  he  had  learned  military 
secrets  that  would  be  priceless  to  the 
German  General  Staff. 

At  last  something  happened  at  the 
officers'  club  which  caused  him  to  leave 
between  a  night  and  a  day.  He  took  a 
train  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  his  way  into  China, 
and  thence  to  America.  The  only  hitch 
in  this  scheme  was  his  lack  of  passports, 
and  he  knew  that  the  critical  moment 
would  come  at  the  Manchurian  border, 
when  he  was  asked  to  produce  passports 
which  he  did  not  possess  and  could  not 
steal.  The  correspondent  for  The  Times 
asked  if  this  did  not  give  him  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "We  Hungarians  are 
not  much  given  to  worry.  Anyhow  you 
learn  one  thing  in  the  army:  Never  bother 
about  perils  until  they  are  at  hand.  During 
a  war  you  escape  with  your  life  from  many 
extraordinary  predicaments;  you  come  to 
the  belief  that  when  the  tight  place  comes 
some  way  will  be  shown  you  to  get  out  of 
it.  So  you  just  learn  to  wait  for  the  time 
to  come  without  planning  how  you  are  to 
get  out." 

He  said  he  put  it  out  of  his  mind  and  had 
a  bully  time  on  the  trip  across  Siberia.  The 
train  was  a  palace  on  wheels.  It  was  more 
like  a  great  transatlantic  steamer.  Many 
interesting  men  were  among  the  passengers. 
No  one  seemed  to  bother  about  who  he  was 
and  he  had  a  perfectly  charming  time. 

Just  before  he  got  to  the  Manchurian 
border,  he  had  to  change  trains.  As  he 
was  waiting  on  the  platform  for  the  Man- 
churian train,  an  old  Jew  with  a  long  white 
beard  came  close  to  him  on  the  platforn 
and  whispered,  "Come  with  me." 

Without  looking  behind  him,  the  old 
Jew  started  away  from  the  station.  The 
hussar  said  that  this  moment  was  the  most 
agonizing  of  his  life. 

He  had  never  seen  the  old  man  before; 
didn't  know  who  he  was;  didn't  know  what 
he  wanted.  To  follow  him  was  to  miss  the 
train  that  promised  him  freedom  in  a  few 
hours.  But  there  was  something  about 
the  old  man's  manner  that  he  dare  not 
disregard.  It  was  a  great  gamble,  but 
between  the  train  hooting  in  the  distance 
and  the  old  man  he  decided  to  play  his 
chances  on  the  old  man. 

Keeping  about  a  block  behind,  he  fol- 
lowed the  old  man  through  the  twisted 
streets  of  a  dirty  little  Siberian  town. 

The  old  man  entered  a  courtyard  and 
went  in  through  a  door.  With  some 
trepidation,  the  hussar  followed  him.  He 
found  himself  at  last  in  a  room  alone  with 
the  old  fellow. 

"What  do  you  want  and  why  did  you 
tell  me  to  follow  you?"  demanded  the 
hussar,  making  a  great  bluff. 

"It  is  no  use  for  you  to  make  any  pre- 
tenses with  me,"  said  the  old  fellow 
quietly,  "I  know  you  are  a  German  officer. 
I  can  tell  from  your  appearance  and  bear- 
ing. I  don't  care  anything  about  you,  but 
I  hate  Russia  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 
I  imagine  that  you  are  on  a  mission  that 
means  no  good  for  Russia;  so  I  am  going 
to  help  you." 

"Well?"  demanded  the  hussar.  "How 
are  you  going  to  help  me?  I  should  have 
taken  that  train.  By  now  I  would  have 
been  safe  across  the  border." 

"By  now,"  corrected  the  old  patriarch, 
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"you  would  have  been  on  the  way  to  a 
Russian  prison.  That  train  is  a  through 
train.  All  the  passengers  are  searched  on 
that  train.  They  all  have  to  show  pass- 
ports and  endure  an  examination."  And 
the  old  Jew  added  slyly,  "I  fancied  that 
you  might  not  have  a  proper  passport." 

"Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do — stay 
here  for  the  rest  of  my  life?"  demanded 
the  hussar  testily. 

••Patience,  my  son,"  said  the  old  man. 
'  To-night  there  is'another  train — a  scrubby 
little  local  train  that  runs  back  and  forth 
across  the  border  carrying  the  peasants 
and  traders.  No  one  pays  any  attention 
to  that  train.  You  will  be  on  it  when  it 
goes  out  to-night." 

When  the  local  train  left  that  night  the 
hussar  was  one  of  the  passengers.  The 
others  were  dirty,  badly  smelling  Man- 
churian  farmers. 

But  it  carried  him  safely  across  the  bor- 
der and  into  China.  Without  further 
difficulty  he  made  his  way  to  America. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Eastern 
coast,  he  informed  the  newspaper  man, 
and  expected  to  take  ship  for  Austria 
within  a  month.  When  his  companion 
hinted  that  he  would  find  it  harder  to  get 
through  the  British  blockade  than  to 
hoodwink  the  Russian  officials,  he  winked. 
And  sure  enough,  within  three  months 
the  Westerner  had  received  a  card  from 
him.  He  was  back  at  his  old  table  in  the 
cafe  of  Peremysl,  drinking  cool  concoctions' 
from  tall  glasses. 


A  BOSS  IN  PETTICOATS 

tt  "DOSS"  isn't  just  the  right  word.  For 
-L-'  one  thing,  Miss  Rose  Moriarty 
is  a  young  girl  who  never  sits  with  her 
feet  on  the  desk  and  a  large  black,  half- 
smoked  cigar  stuck  in  the  corner  of  her 
mouth.  Then,  too,  most  unlike  a  boss, 
charges  of  graft  and  devious  politics  have 
never  been  brought  against  her,  and  yet 
the  citizens  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  claim  that 
Rose  is  the  boss  of  the  town,  the  command- 
ing figure  in  local  politics.  For  over 
fifteen  years  she  has  been  able  to  control  or 
to  represent  the  wishes  of  her  community, 
and  altho  the  whole  city  recognizes  the  fact, 
no  one  can  give  a  reason,  not  even  Miss 
Moriarty  herself.  At  least,  so  says  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  spent 
twenty-four  hours  the  other  day  inter- 
viewing Miss  Moriarty,  her  friends  (who 
were  legion),  and  her  enemies  (who  were 
very  much  so);  but  in  the  course  of  the 
interview  the  secret  comes  out  little  by 
little.     For  example: 

Rose  Moriarty  is  beautifully  and  wonder- 
fully kind  and  human,  with  a  sort  of  kind- 
ness and  humanness  that  goes  straight  to 
the  heart  and  nestles  there.  The  children 
along  the  street  hail  her  and  she  hails 
them.  To  them  she  is  "Rose"  or  "Miss 
Rose,"  as  she  is  to  the  whole  town,  not 
with  any  intention  of  familiarity  but  with 
a  wholesome  good-fellowship  and  under- 
standing. 

She  has  never  failed  to  do  a  favor  for 
any  one  at  any  time,  day  or  night— that's 


Your  home  will  be  different 

You  would  like  your  home  to  be  distinctively  beautiful,  not 
just  like  other  houses — and  economical.  Build  it  in  the  New 
Color  Stucco  and  you  will  get  these  advantages. 

This  stucco  is  made  by  mixing  richly  colored  marble  or  granite 
screenings  or  warm-toned  sands  or  gravels  with  Atlas- White 
cement.  The  beautiful  tone  effects  are  variegated — full  of  life,- 
character  and  individuality.    The  colors  are  permanent. 

The  first  cost  is  low — hardly  anything  extra  for  the  new  color 
effect  because  it  requires  only  two  cubic  yards  of  aggregates  for 
the  average  house.  Upkeep  is  low,  too — almost  no  painting  or 
repairing.  A  stucco  home  is  fire-resisting,  cool  in  summer  and 
easy  to  heat  in  winter. 

Ask  your  architect  about  this  new  stucco.  Also  send  for  our 
free  book,  "Information  for  Home  Builders,"  which  illustrates 
this  new  stucco  in  actual  colors.    Use  the  coupon. 

The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company 

Members  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association 
New  York     Chicago     Philadelphia     Boston     St.  Louia     Minneapolis    Dea  Moines    Dayton    Savannah 

A  Has-  White  Stucco  Home 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bohnard  &1  Parsons,  Architects 
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The  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co.,  30  Broad  Street.  New  York,  or  Corn  Exchange  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
r  fSL  name  and  address  below.  UluBtrated  book  of  Information  for  Home  Builders.  I  expect  to  build  a 
t    ]  Home    [     ]  Bungalow    [     )  Garage.    Check  the  one  you  expect  to  build. 
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„^rLare  SEVERAL  MILLION  PERSONS  in  the  United  St« 
*"»  are  continually  using 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


The  most  extensive  and  best  line  of 
Brushes  in  the  world 


THE  BRUSHES 
OF  CIVILIZATION 

Send  for  illustrated 
literature 


Manufactured    J^    L     WH|T|NG  .  J.    J#    flDflM$  QQ 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded    Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  highest 
award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
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"Here's  My  Idea 
of  a  Towel" 

"I  used  to  be  prejudiced 
against  paper  towels,  but  since 
I  've  used  ScotTissue  Towels  I 
know  what  a  real  towel  is." 

That's  the  story  we  hear  almost  every 
day.  ScotTissue  Towels  are  more  than 
pieces  of  white  paper  cut  to  towel  size. 
They  are  made  of  a  specially  manufac- 
tured paper  texture — real  towels  that  give 
real  towel  service. 

The  quickly  absorbent  body  of  Scot- 
Tissue  Towels  gathers  up  every  drop  of 
moisture  the  minute  it  touches  your  skin. 
The  soft,  pleasant  "feel"  of  ScotTissue 
Towels  is  mighty  comfortable  and  re- 
freshing to  your  hands  and  face. 

Scofltssue 
owels 

bear  the  special  ScotTissue  trade-mark. 
Always  look  for  it.  It's  your  guarantee 
of  protection  and  satisfaction. 

For  all  public  and  semi-public  wash- 
rooms ScotTissue  is  the  logical,  practical 
and  most  satisfactory  Towel  Service  both 
for  the  user  and  the  owner.  Heads  of 
stores,  office  buildings,  hotels,  theatres, 
restaurants,  factories,  offices,  schools  and 
institutions  should  investigate  ScotTissue 
and  send  for  further  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

$eott  paper  Company 

Originators  of  the  Paper  Towel 

Manufacturers  of  ScotTissue  Towels 

and  Toilet  Paper 

727  Glenwood  Avenue,  Philadelphia 

113 E.Austin  Ave.     3S6MarketSt.    30ChurchSt 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO       NEW  YORK 

Address  nearest  office. 


1  the  reputation  she  has.  If  some  one's 
cellar  is  lull  of  water  because  a  sewer  has 
backed  up,  Miss  Moriarty  is  the  person 
to  whom  the  complainant  goes,  day  or 
night.  She  has  been  known  to  be  called 
out  of  bed  at  the  most  ungodly  hours  to 
hear  all  sorts  of  minor  grumbles  which  are 
not  at  all  stipulated  in  her  contract,  written 
or  understood.  If  some  poor  derelict  has 
been  indiscreet  and  has  gone  amuck  of 
the  authorities,  it  is  to  Miss  Rose  he 
appeals.  She  has  gone  down  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  often  to  intervene  in  behalf 
of  some  friendless,  helpless  piece  of  drift- 
wood whom  the  ordinary  individual  would 
treat  as  that  and  nothing  more.  Playing 
politics?     Perhaps. 

"She  never  overlooks  a  chance  to  ob- 
ligate folks  so  that  they  will  have  to  be 
for  her,"  one  of  her  foes  said. 

Undoubtedly  that's  part  of  the  game. 
But  wait,  and  again  the  digression  into  the 
personal.  One  night  after  work  Miss 
Moriarty  said,  "There's  a  child  crying 
here.     I  must  find  out  about  it." 

It  was  very  late,  and  Miss  Moriarty  was 
very  tired,  but  she  found  the  weeping  child. 

There  was  more  than  a  suspicion  of  tears 
in  her  eyes  when  she  came  back — apparently 
after  a  long  period  of  "comforting." 

"Poor  kid,"  she  said,  "she  failed  in 
her  exams." 

Was  she  working  for  a  vote?  Or  even 
the  indirect  influence  the  adolescent  child 
might  have?  Wondrous  foresightedness 
that. 

Whatever  the  game,  it  has  rested  heavily 
upon  her.  In  the  deep  Irish  blue  of  Rose 
Moriarty's  eyes  lurks  the  weariness,  the 
tragedy  that  comes  with  trying  to  shoulder 
a  people's  burden. 

It  was  this  same  determination  of  hers 
to  do  all  she  could,  whether  she  were 
paid  to  do  it  or  not,  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Miss  Moriarty's  power  and  kept 
her  in  place  for  fifteen  years.  She  herself 
thinks  that  the  reason  for  her  continued 
success  is  that  she  always  has  won,  and 
the  majority  likes  to  stand  by  a  winner. 
The  answer  makes  it  easy  to  believe  that 
Miss  Moriarty  is  Irish.  The  true  reason — 
but  we  aren't  to  give  it  away.  Here  is 
The  Plain  Dealer's  story  of  how  she  got  her 
first  position. 

Just  out  of  school,  and  working  in  the 
law-office  of  her  brother-in-law,  she  heard 
about  a  prospective  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  W.  H.  Park,  city  clerk.  She  went  after 
it  and  got  it,  and  she  has  been  following 
up  that  method  of  procedure  ever  since. 

Park  was  the  oldest  citizen  of  the  com- 
munity, decidedly  "sot"  in  his  ways,  and 
Rose's  first  job  .was  to  unsot  some  of 
them.  One  of  her  first  "jobs,"  barring 
of  course  her  official  duty  as  acting  ste- 
nographer at  council-meetings  every  Tues- 
day night,  was  a  thorough  house-cleaning 
and  systematizing  of  Park's  office.  There 
wasn't  a  great  deal  of  work  attached  to 
the  job  as  it  was  being  done  and  Rose 
wanted  work.    So  she  made  it. 

Little  by  little  she  assumed  responsi- 
bilities, jobs  for  which  she  wasn't  hired — 
a  quality  which  efficiency  experts  the 
country  over  xirge  upon  would-be  success- 
ful workers  and  which,  with  delightful  in- 
consistency, Miss  Moriarty's  political  foes 
object  to  most  in  her,  and  advance  as  the 
reason  why  the  town  should  be  rid  of  its 
"petticoat  government." 


One  man  frankly  put  his  objection.  "She 
butts  in  on  every  one's  job,"  he  said; 
"she  wants  to  run  everything — and  does." 

At  any  rate,  Rose  Moriarty,  just  out  of 
school,  was  not  contented  with  a  stenog- 
rapher's job  and  proceeded  to  do  more  than 
her  little  weekly  pay-envelope  remuner- 
ated her  for. 

She  never  marked  time.  She  learned 
her  job.  So  well  had  she  progressed  in 
learning  it  after  she  had  been  in  Park's 
office  a  very  short  time,  that  when  the 
old  man  was  taken  ill  and  had  to  go  South, 
and  "forget  it,"  he  knew,  and  so  did  the 
council  and  all  of  the  townsfolk,  that 
his  job  would  not  suffer.  His  stenographer 
jumped  into  the  vacancy  and  ran  the  job. 
What's  more,  she  covered  herself  with 
glory  and  laid  the  basis  for  the  power 
which  has  been  hers  ever  since. 

In  the  next  campaign,  Frank  R.  Fauver, 
now  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
was  elected  auditor  and  appointed  Miss 
Moriarty  his  deputy.  That  is  the  position 
which  she  held  until  this  year.  At  the 
present  moment  Miss  Moriarty  is  "out  of" 
office,  that  is,  out  of  the  auditor's  office, 
where  she  has  been  de  facto  city  govern- 
ment ever  since  she  entered  it  in  1901. 

It  took  just  four  years  of  public  office 
for  Miss  Moriarty  to  establish  herself  as 
indispensable  to  the  city's  welfare.  In 
1905,  when  Frank  R.  Fauver  ran  for  re- 
election as  city  auditor,  the  retention  of 
Rose  Moriarty  as  deputy  was  made  a 
campaign  issue.  It  has  been  more  or  less 
ever  since.  It  has  been  the  Moriarty 
faction  and  "the  other  side,"  and  the  pro- 
Moriarty  newspaper  and  campaign  liter- 
ature have  always  based  their  claims  and 
their  pleas  on:  "A  vote  for  Frank  R.  Fauver 
(or  Al  Curtis  or  John  Doe)  is  a  vote  for 
Rose." 

And  Elyria  rallied  loyally  to  her  stand- 
ard, and  has  remained  loyal  ever  since. 

The  cause  of  this  loyalty  is  not  far  to 
seek.  In  her  position  as  auditor's  as- 
sistant she  is  able  to  detect  and  eliminate 
the  petty  graft  which  is  the  delight  of  the 
small  politician's  heart,  and  she  has  done 
so  fearlessly.  Her  enemies  claim  that  she 
poses  as  the  "watch-dog  of  the  treasury," 
and  The  Plain  Dealer  heard  many  tales 
about  the  way  she  saved  the  city  money, 
one  of  which  we  quote: 

"There  are  certain  city  officials  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  charging  their 
tire  and  gasoline  bills  to  the  city,  claiming 
they  used  their  machines  while  performing 
official  business.  They  did — about  three 
hours  a  day.  But  their  machines  were 
used  for  other  purposes  more  hours.  Rose 
refused  to  pay  their  expense  accounts.  It 
made  a  hit  with  us,  I  tell  you,  but  it  didn't 
make  a  hit  with  the  folks  who  owned  the 
machines.     And  that's  only  one  example." 

There's  a  tale  about  a  man  who  left  his 
wife  and  then  got  in  bad  with  the  authori- 
ties for  beating  the  "affinity."  He  wanted 
a  nice,  soft  political  job — the  humane 
office,  and  came  to  Elyria's  boss  for  her 
influence. 

"You  a  humane  officer?"  scoffed  Rose. 
"Don't  make  me  laugh." 

Friends  and  enemies  alike  agree  that  she 
has  the  proverbial  Irish  tendency  to  play 
politics  and  win,  and  they  agree,  too,  that 
she  is  the  last  word  in  efficiency.  She 
knows  her  job  and  every  other  one  about 
city  hall.  A  man  comes  in  Math  a  germ  of 
a  good  idea  and  tells  Rose  Moriarty  about 
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Slave  to  Figures 

By 

W.  H.  Keller,  of  the  Graham-Brown  Shoe  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers,  Dallas,  Texas 

"Most  people  regard  ledger  posting  and  book- 
keeping as  one  and  the  same  thing.  But  they're 
not,  by  a  long  shot ! 

"Ledger  posting  is  largely  mechanical  work  — 
bookkeeping  is  a  profession. 

"People  confuse  the  two  because  hundreds  of 
bookkeepers  are  only  ledger  posters.  Ledger 
posting  takes  seven-eighths  of  their  time;  and 
chasing  errors  the  other  eighth ! 

"Before  we  got  our  Burroughs  Ledger  Posting 
Machine  I  was  simply  tied  to  the  ledgers  hand 
and  foot — fastened  there  by  pen-and-ink. 

"At  the  month-end  the  trial  balance  and 
avalanche  of  statements  always  snowed  me 
under.  Then  I  had  to  call  in  half  of  the  office 
force  to  dig  me  out. 

"Finally  Mr.  Graham,  our  secretary,  came  to 
the  rescue  by  buying  a  Burroughs  Ledger  Post- 
ing and  Statement  Machine. 


FIGURING    AND    BOOKKEEPING    MACHINES 
PREVENT  COSTLY  ERRORS-SAVE  VALUABLE  TIME 


PRICED  AS 
WW  AS  $125 


Now  I  Make  Figures 
Serve  Me 

"I  keep  the  books  now,  the  books  no  longer 
keep  me — after  hours.  Ledger  posting  has  be- 
come a  job  that  I  clean  up  in  moments  when  I 
haven't  anything  better  to  do.  And  it  never 
takes  more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 

"At  the  end  of  the  month  my  trial  balance 
never  fails  to  come  out  the  first  time. 

"I  get  my  statements  into  the  mail  on  the  first  of  each 
month. 

"My  books  are  far  neater  than  they  used  to  be  in  the 
pen-and-ink  days.  My  work  is  absolutely  correct  and 
the  automatic  extension  of  balances  on  each  account  that 
the  Burroughs  machine  gives  me,  makes  the  credit  man 
a  welcome  visitor  in  my  department  instead  of  a  fore- 
runner of  trouble. 

"The  machine  does  machine  work  and  I  do  brain-work, 
with  a  natural  result  that  I  am  developing,  and  am  far 
more  valuable  to  my  firm.  If  I'm  not  a  bigger  man  all 
around  it's  my  own  fault." 

98  Burroughs  Models 

Ninety-eight  Burroughs  Models,  and  nearly  600  varia- 
tions make  a  Burroughs  possible  for  any  firm.  Burroughs 
Ledger  Posting  Machines  are  adapted  to  either  card  or 
loose  leaf  ledgers. 

Consult  your  banker  or  telephone  book  for  the  address 
of  the  nearest  of  the  1 70  Burroughs  Offices  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 
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MAKES 

your  FORD 

A  HIGH  POWEBEP 

CAR 


#7.50  is  all  you  have   to 
pay  for  a  set  of  12  American 
Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

Install   a  set  of  these  rings  in  your  Ford  and  we 

guarantee  you  will  get  from  10  to  30%  more  power; 

25  to  50%  more  mileage  from  gasoline,  save  about  50%  oil; 

eliminate  carbon  and  spark  plug  trouble;  also  smoking  and 

prevent  your  cylinders  from  getting  out  of  true. 


American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  add 

new  force  and  vitality  to  your  motor 
and  actually  pay  for  themselves  in  the 
saving  of  gas  and  oil. 

American  Hammered  Piston  Rings  are 

standard  equipment  exclusively  on  such 
high  grade  cars  and  trucks  as  Pierce- 
Arrow,  Winton,  Chalmers,  Mercer, 
Stearns,  White,  Lozier,  Kelly-Springfield, 
Stegeman  and  others. 


If  they're  N  EC  ESS  IT  I  ES,  NOT 
LUXURIES,  on  these  cars,  they  are 
certainly  a  necessity  on  your  Ford. 
Send  $7.50  in  check,  postal  or  express 
money  order  and  a  set  of  12  AMERICAN 
HAMMERED  PISTON  RINGS  will  be 
mailed  prepaid.  If  desired,  rings  will  be 
sent  C.  O.  D. 

If  within  one  year  after  installing  these  rings 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  return  them 
to  us  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


We   recommend   the  use  of  One  Piece   Piston  Rings 

for  reasons   which   we  will  gladly  give  you  on  request. 

WE   WANT  DEALERS  AND  AGENTS.    Representative  accessory  dealers,  garages,  or  high  class 
men  seeking  well  paying  agencies  will  rind  it  profitable  to  handle  American  Hammered  Piston  Rings. 

The  merit  of  these  rings  backed  by  National  Advertising  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  big  car  manufacturers  make  them  easy  to  sell.  Sizes 
for  all  makes  and  style  motors.  ' 

Instructive  Booklets,  "The  Soul  of  the  Motor"  and  "Story 
of  the  Magic  Ring,"  sent  free  on  request. 

AMERICAN  PISTON  RING  CO. 

700  So.  1  1th  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schoneld,  M.D.,  M  R.C.S.E.    A  study  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to  physical 
and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scientific  re- 
senrch  on  this  topic.    8vo,  Cloth,  451  pages.    $2.00. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


PARCIMONY  IN  NUTRITION 

By  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Frugality  in  nutrition,  to  the  author's  mind,  is  utterly 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  race.    12mo, 
Cloth.    75 cents,  net;  by  mail,  81  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Vigorous  Soul-Stirring  Books  by  Louis  A.  Banks,  D.D. 

These  twenty-four  volumes  of  plain,  direct,  forcible,  fearless  truth  by  Dr.  Banks 
include  revival  sermons,  talks  to  young  men,  temperance  discourses,  chats  with 
young  folks,  advice  to  religious  workers,  etc.  Each  and  every  one  deals  with 
the  every-day  facts  of  life  in  a  compelling  and  vital  way. 


A  Year's  Prayer-Meeting 

Talks 
12mo,clo.  1.00;  by  mail  1.12 

Anecdotes  and  Morals 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Christ  and  His  Friends 
12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

David  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Hero  Tales  from  Sacred 

Story 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

John  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 


My  Young  Man 
12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

On  the  Trail  of  Moses 
12mo,  do.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

Paul  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Poetry  and  Morals 
12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Sermon  Stories  for  Boys 

and  Girls 
12mo,  do.  1. 00;  by  mail  1.12 

Sermons  Which  Have 

Won  Souls 

12mo,  do.  1.40;  by  mail  1.52 


Seven  Times  Around 

Jericho 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

Spurgeon's  Illustrated 

Anecdotes 

12mo,clo.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 

The  Christian  Gentleman 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Fisherman  and  His 

Friends 

12mo,  do.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

The  Problems  of  Youth 
12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 
The  Sinner  and  His  Friends 
12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 


The  Saloon-Keeper's 

Ledger 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  Sunday  Evening 

Evangel 

12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

The  Unexpected  Christ 

12mo,clo.  1.50;  by  mail  1.62 

Twentieth  Century 

Knighthood 

12mo,  do.  75c;  by  mail  83c 

The  World's  Childhood 
12mo,  do.  1.30;  by  mail  1.42 

Windows  for  Sermons 
12mo,clo.  1.20;  by  mail  1.32 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


it,  and,  before  he  knows  it,  he  has  "fathered  " 
an  ordinance.  Of  course  he's  for  her,  and 
so  are  his  friends. 

"Many  public  officials,  knowing  that 
Rose  could  and  would  handle  their  jobs, 
have  shifted  the  responsibilities,"  ex- 
plained one  prominent  attorney,  "so  she 
has  become  practically  the  city  government. 
That's  fine  for  the  city  when  offices  are 
held  by  weak  sisters,  but  now  and  then 
there  is  a  man  in  a  job  who  prefers  to  do 
his  own  work,  and  lets  her  know  it.  Then 
she  goes  after  his  scalp.  That's  how  she's 
held  sway  here." 

She  has  her  share  of  enemies  and  has 
seen  many  a  hard  fight,  but  it  is  said  in 
Elyria  that  she  has  absolute  faith  in  her- 
self. She  knows  definitely  what  she  wants 
to  do,  and  is  willing  to  work  eighteen  hours 
a  day  to  do  it.  Her  opponents  say  they 
do  not  approve  of  having  the  city  ruled  by 
a  czar  in  skirts,  but  they  admit  her 
keenness  and  efficiency. 

Rose  regards  her  enemies  in  a  truly 
philosophical  and  Emersonian  manner, 
declares  The  Plain  Dealer: 

"It's  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  a 
definite  stand  upon  every  public  issue  as 
I  have  done,"  she  says,  "without  making 
enemies  and  lots  of  them.  It  isn't  that 
they  are  against  me,  necessarily.  It's  the 
fact  that  I've  opposed  them  in  some  of 
our  big  municipal  fights  that  they  are 
determined  to  'get  me.'  It's  simply 
human  nature,  the  logical  outcome  of 
events." 

They  did  "get"  her  finally,  this  year, 
but  the  town  is  still  for  her.  A  canvass 
of  a  dozen  prominent  merchants  revealed 
only  one  who  was  against  her.  Service 
wins  out,  and  most  of  the  people  in  her 
town  expect  to  see  her  back. 

ARMED  MERCHANTMEN  IN  '98 

THE  first  shot  of  the  war,  which 
smashed  a  periscope  a  thousand  yards 
away  from  the  Mongolia,  was  well  and 
quickly  aimed,  but  Isaac  Russel,  writing 
in  the  New  York  Mail,  tells  us  that  this 
accuracy  was  quite  to  be  expected — in  fact, 
that  armed  merchantmen  took  the  sea 
against  Spain  and  did  shooting  fully  as 
good.  To  be  sure,  they  sank  no  submarines, 
yet  if  the  cracker-boxes  they  blew  out  of 
water  at  five  thousand  yards  had  been 
?7-boats — well,  no  one  can  do  more  than 
hit  what  he  aims  at.  Besides,  the  armed 
merchantmen  of  '98  were  not  out  to  hunt 
submarines,  but  to  fight  off  the  full- 
fledged  battle-ships  of  Spain.  And  their 
batteries  were  no  long,  accurate  naval 
guns,  but  ordinary  land-going  cannon, 
without  recoil  chambers.  Here  is  the 
foot-note  to  history  as  it  appeared  in 
The  Mail: 

The  ships  that  were  to  give  battle 
were  an  old  sugar-freighter,  the  Colon, 
capable  of  doing  not  over  ten  knots  per 
hour;  an  old  passenger-boat,  the  Zelandia, 
capable  of  doing  twelve  knots,  but  with  a 
tendency  in  actual  service  to  limp  back  to 
eight  or  nine  knots,  and  a  fairly  modern 
steamship,  the  China,  which  could  steam 
up  to  twenty  knots. 
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All  three  ships  set  out  for  the  Philip- 
pines with  troops  for  Admiral  Dewey 
when  all  that  was  known  was  that  he  had 
sunk  the  Spanish  fleet — details  as  to  the 
completeness  of  the  job  and  the  possible 
presence  of  detached  ships  in  other  island 
ports  being  lacking. 

General  Bell,  now  to  come  to  our  midst 
as  a  commanding  general,  was  along  in 
that  expedition  which  set  sail  from  San 
Francisco  to  a  chorus  of  red  newspaper 
head-lines  decrying  the  lack  of  a  war-ship 
convoy. 

An  artillery  -  battery  from  Utah  had 
dumped  its  four  field-pieces  first  thing 
into  the  hold  of  the  Colon  when  steaming 
orders  were  given.  Commission  and 
quartermaster  supplies  had  been  dumped 
in  indiscriminately  on  top  of  the  artillery. 

Yet  before  the  three  ships  had  got 
half-way  to  Honolulu  this  weird  American 
proposal  issued  from  the  board  of  strategy 
on  the  flag-ship  had  been  wigwagged  to 
the  other  vessels: 

"We  will  have  daily  battle-drills  for 
use  in  the  emergency  of  meeting  a  Spanish 
war-ship.  We  figure  that  the  eight  brand- 
new  rifled  field-pieces  distributed  among 
the  three  ships  can  outrange  any  Spanish 
ship  we  may  meet.  We  may  meet  a  ship 
with  unrifled  guns  of  much  shorter  range, 
and  we  figure  we  could  sink  her  before 
she  herself  brings  her  guns  into  range 
against  us." 

A  great  ambition  that! 

But  it  meant  a  lot  of  work.  The  Colon's 
whole  cargo  had  to  be  shifted  to  get  at  the 
guns.  In  eight-hour  shifts,  artillerymen 
and  infantry  dug  away  in  the  hold  until  at 
last  they  produced  guns,  cases  of  shells, 
and  caissons. 

The  hurricane-deck,  in  case  of  battle, 
was  told  off  for  the  artillery  exclusively. 
There  was  a  terrific  recoil  to  each  shot. 
It  was  deemed  best  not  to  have  the  cannon 
jumping  backward  off  the  deck  into  the 
sea.  So  hawser-ropes  were  brought  into 
play.  Ropes  were  rigged  with  hooks  to 
which  a  gun  could  be  speedily  hooked  fore, 
or  aft,  or  amidships. 

The  little  three-ship  expedition  slipt 
out  of  Honolulu  armed  for  action — with 
from  two  to  four  cannon  on  each  ship,  and 
gun-crews  anxious  to  rush  them  fore,  aft, 
or  amidships  to  get  the  best  chance  at  a 
target. 

The  China's  work,  with  its  superior 
speed,  was  to  rush  ahead  6,000  yards  and 
drop  over  the  flagged  cracker-box.  The 
business  on  the  Colon  after  that  was  to 
watch  for  it  and  open  fire  at  the  first 
glimpse  of  it. 

Sometimes  two  forward  guns  blazed 
at  once.  The  entire  battery  had  been  re- 
cruited in  Utah  the  month  previous.  Its 
men  knew  nothing  of  artillery  or  of  the  sea. 
Yet  there  never  was  a  gunner  who  let  the 
old  cracker-box  come  nearer  than  4,500 
yards.  It  very  often  was  blown  up  at 
5,000  yards! 

Did  the  strategy  seem  crazy?  Well, 
everybody  on  all  three  ships  fairly  lusted  for 
an  encounter  with  a  Spaniard  on  those 
foolish  terms!  My  own  job  as  a  signal- 
man was  to  wigwag  messages  across  to  the 
other  ships  telling  them  how  good  or  how 
bad  their  shots  were  compared  to  ours. 
And  to  receive  messages  of  similar  import. 

And  then  came  the  dreaded  and  yet 
hoped-for  day  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 

A  long  vigil  along  the  horizon  was 
ended  by  the  indistinct  cloud  that  grew 
rapidly  in  size.  Instantly  all  three  ships 
cleared  for  action.     It  was  some  twenty 
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THE  discipline 
of  the  United 
States  Navy  tends 
to  produce  as  clean 
a  lot  of  fighting  men 
as  you'll  see  afloat 
or  ashore. 

Character-  build- 
ing begins  with 
habits  of  personal 
care  and  cleanliness. 
And  you're  likely  to 
find  that  your  man 
has  the  Gillette 
Safety  Razor  as  part 
of  his  personal  kit, 
with  its  own  defi- 
nite place  in  his 
ditty-box. 


THE  sailor  has  a  better  idea  than  any  other 
man  of  the  world-wide  popularity  of  the 
Gillette.  He  has  bought  his  blades  in  every 
port  of  the  Seven  Seas.  And  the  Gillette  Com- 
pany freely  acknowledges  its  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  Men  of  the  Navy  for  their  part  in  intro- 
ducing this  American  invention  to  the  Far 
Countries  of  the  World. 

If  there  is  a  man  anywhere  who  is  not  en- 
thusiastic over  the  Gillette  it  is  probably  be- 
cause he  has  not  caught  the  simple  knack  of 
using  it. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men  just 
coming  to  shaving  age.  The  Gillette  will  help 
them  to  form  good  habits  —  the  savingof  small 
sums  that  count  up  to  big  ones,  the  habit  of 
getting  started  on  time— of  doing  a  thing  per- 
fectly in  the  quickest  way,  with  the  fewest 
motions. 


Write  for  the  New  Gillette  Catalogue.  See 
the  thirty  styles  of  Gillette  Safety  Razors,  $5 
to  $50.  Gillette  Dealers  everywhere. 
//  You  Live  In  Canada — write  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  73  St.  Alexander  St., 
Montreal,  for  Canadian  Catalogue 
and  Prices. 

Milady  Decollete  is  the  dainty  little 
Gillette  used  by  the  well-groomed  woman 
to  keep  the  underarm  white  and  smooth. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


NO  STROPPING        NO    HONING 
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I  Dress  Up!) 

|  And  because  Boston  Garters  do  their  impor-    | 

|  tant  work  unseen,  don't  let  them  be  the  last   § 

|  things  you  think  of.     Follow  your  natural  im-   1 

|  pulse  and   keep   them  fresh 

|  and  lively.  The  added  com- 

|  fort  repays  you. 

|  Take  home  a  new  pair  today 


THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Boston 
Carter 
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I       Sold  Everywhere.    25  ct«.,  35  cts.,  50  c't».      | 

§   GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY,  MAKERS,  BOSTON  = 

siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitii 1 1 1 1  it  ii  u  if  i  ii  iji  ii  in  [i  ii  iii)  it  i  ii ii  j niuiinm! 


Give  5  to  7-passenger  cap- 
acity to  4or  s-seat  car.  "Fit 
in"  without  interfering 
with  foot  room.  Handy, 
convenient,  economical. 
For  Auto,  Boat,  Camp, 
Horn?  or  Picnic. 
Compactly  \>^  Light.simple,  extra  strong 

^        J      ^^  round  steel  frame,  electri- 

cally welded;  enamel  or  plated — will  not  rust.  Com- 
fortable back  and  seat — padded  art  leather.  Made  in 
four  sizes — all  inexpensive.  Buy  of  your  auto  dealer  or 
write  for  FREE  BOOKLET — shows  8  styles;  also  tire 
holders,  etc. 

McKINNON  DASH  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Don't  Wash 
Your  Car! 

except  when  caked  with  mud. 
Remove  dust,  grease,  tar,  etc., 
in  one-tenth  the  time  for  only  5c 
and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
finish  by  spraying  your  car  with 
the  world-famous 

AUTO 

mm 
mm 

Soap  and  water  dull  the  finish- 
Liquid  Veneer  keeps  it  like  new. 
It  is  used  in  millions  of  homes, 
leaves  no  oily  film  and  will  not 
scratch.  It  feeds  and  protects 
the  varnish.  Quickly  applied 
with  the  Liquid  Veneer  Sprayer 
over  the  accumulations. 

Don't  pay  $1.50  for  washing  or 
do  the  sloppy  job  yourself,  when 
the  sprayer  method  saves  95% 
of  the  expense  and  bother.  Get 
an  outfit  today  from  your  dealer. 
Price  $1.25  for  sprayer  and  quart 
bc,f1e  of  Liquid  Veneer;  enough 
for  20  cleanings.  $1.50  in  Can- 
ada. Sent  direct  if  dealer  can- 
not supply. 

Buffalo   Specialty   Co. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    U.  S.  A. 
Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  Can. 


IETTHIS  GARAGE 


{/&££/*-& 


own  your  private  garage  and  save  rent.     Our  boon 
"Where  to  keep  the  Car"  tells  how  easily  this  can 
now  he  done.    Send  for  it  today- — it's  FREE. 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Stop  losing' Golf  Balls 


If  the  dealer  offers  you  a 
''just-as-good"  enamel 
in  place  of 
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"Rhino"  Brand 
Golf  Ball  Enamel 


., 


>  > 


say  "  Why  do  the  best 

golf  ball  makers  use 

'Rhino'  ?  "      You'll 

have  him  stymied.  If  he 

insists,  send   your  quarter 

direct  to  us  and  we  will  send 

you  a  regular  25c  can  prepaid 

— enough  to  make  so  golf  balls  new, 

white,   chipless — the  best  insurance 

against  yellowing  and  loss. 

PECORA  PAINT  CO.,  Inc. 

Estab.  1862         Dept.  B         Philadelphia 
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Rhino 
Brand 

1 Tough  as 
his  hide' 


days  out  in  the  Pacific  from  the  last 
contact  with  the  world  of  land  instead  of 
water. 

Infantrymen  took  post  amidships  with 
Krag  rifles — to  do  sharpshooting  for  pos- 
sible Spaniards  manning  enemy  guns!  The 
hurricane-decks  were  cleared  of  everything 
but  guns,  ammunition,  and  gunners. 
Sections  of  the  rails  were  dumped  into 
the  sea. 

The  China  took  a  position  in  the  center 
of  a  "crescent"  formation,  the  Zelandia 
at  one  tip,  the  Colon  at  the  other.  Shells 
were  put  in,  lanyards  fixt,  and  gunners 
shifted  the  range  with  the  approaching 
bit  of  horizon  smoke. 

The  China  steamed  ahead  and  returned 
to  her  position  and  I  caught  this  bit 
from  a  wigwagger's  flag  on  the  bridge: 

"Smoke  on  the  horizon  is  from  the 
U.  S.  S.  Boston.  Our  convoy  has  come 
from  Dewey's  fleet.  Celebrate  with  double 
ration  of  beans  all  around." 

If  the  armed  merchantmen  had  really 
been  compelled  to  fight,  and  had  lost — they 
would  have  had  no  life-boats  in  which 
to  put  to  sea!  The  Boston  steamed  slowly 
alongside  one  ship  after  another,  and 
through  megaphones  in  the  hands  of  her 
jackies  the  American  expedition  sent  to 
Dewey's  aid  learned  for  the  first  time  in  the 
mid-Pacific  about  the  sinking  of  Cervera's 
fleet  off  Cuba. 

Can  an  armed  merchantman  make  a 
C/-boat  submerge  at  the  extreme  range 
of  her  fore  and  aft  guns?  The  gunners 
of  the  days  of  the  earliest  Philippine 
expeditions  will  surely  vote  that  it  can 
be  done. 


TURNING  TO  A  BACK  CHAPTER 

T  T  is  the  young  men's  war.  Not  of  their 
-t  making,  but  of  their  fighting.  Only 
young  nerves  can  stand  the  strain.  There 
must  be  full  justice  done  them  since  they 
make  the  sacrifice  so  cheerfully.  We  might 
read  into  it  all  a  fable  for  elders.  One 
of  the  "younger  generation"  recalls  the 
words  of  disapproval  leveled  by  the  middle- 
aged(  upon  those  of  eighteen  or  twenty  at 
the  beginning  of  1914.  It  was  not  voicing 
Ibsen's  complaint  about  the  "knocking  at 
the  door"  which  preceded  the  triumphant 
entrance  of  adolescence  to  displace  the 
elder.  It  was  what  the  youth  would  style  a 
"calling-down"  for  his  "flippant  and  ease- 
loving"  ways  of  life.  "The  press  at  that 
time  contained  numerous  articles  and  let- 
ters from  the  sedately  middle-aged  about 
our  goings  on,"  recalls  "a  member  of  the 
younger  generation"  in  the  London  Eve- 
ning Standard.  He  shows  that  it  went  so 
far  as  to  hear  those  of  his  age  called 
"degenerates."  "We  were,  if  you  re- 
member, 'always  craving  for  pleasure.' 
We  were  'continually  searching  for  new 
excitements  and  fresh  sensations."  The 
list  of  shortcomings  is  even  more  extended: 

We  gave  too  much  of  our  time  to  sport — 
sport  where,  for  the  most  part,  we  stood 
round  and  watched  while  paid  experts  did 
our  playing  for  us.  We  talked  in  an  un- 
genteel  slang.  And  even  our  morals! — to 
put  it  at  its  mildest — were  by  no  means 
above  suspicion.  Oh,  yes,  we  were  a 
bad  lot. 

Recall  the  wicked,  unsightly  dances  we 


to  front,  seal,  44  inches. 


AMES  -  BILT 

Four -Passenger    Cloverleaf 

Puts   Your  Ford  in  the  $1500  Class 

This  wonderful  little  body  attached  to  a  Ford  chassis 
gives  you  a  car  which  is  the  equal  in  style,  comfort, 
luxury  and  quality  to  any  $1500  car  on  the  market. 
But  at  the  same  time  you  have  retained  Ford  durability,  and 
upkeep  economy. 

Everywhere  these  beautiful  bodies  are  attracting  attention. 
The  transformation  is  easily,  quickly  and  economically  made. 
Anyone  can  do  it.  No  skill  required.  Everything  is  furnished. 
In  a  few  moments  your  FORD — new  or  old — can  be  put  into 
the  luxury  class. 

Look  at  the  illustration  above.  You  can  make  your  Ford 
look  just  like  the  one  pictured. 

Brief  Specifications 

Frame:  Selected  hardwood.  All  joints  mortised,  glued  and 
screwed.  Solidly  reinforced  and  ironed  by  hand. 
Doors  :  Concealed  hinges.  Entrance  from  both  sides,  front 
only.  Best  quality  20 gauge  automobile  sheet  steel  throughout:. 
Upholstering-  Best  quality  M.  S,  leather,  stuffed  with  real 
curled  hair.    Deep,  luxurious  cushions. 

Body  comes  complete  with  one    man   top,  clear  vision  wind- 
shield, hood,  radiator  shell,  and  skirts,  ready  to  attach. 
Put  in  your  order  today  so  you  won't  be  disappointed.    Com- 
plete, ready  for  shipment.      $215  F.  O.  B.  Owensboro. 

THE  F.  A.  AMES  COMPANY,  Incorporated 

Builders  of  Quality  Vehicles  for  Over  30  Years 
6926  3rd  Street,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Reg.   U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

LENGTHENS  THE  HOURS  OF 
DAYLIGHT 

"Barreled  Sunlight"— Rice's  Gloss 
Mill  White — saves  from  one -half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
electric  lighting  every  day. 
Stays  white  longest.  Its  glossy, 
tile-like  finish  can  be  washed  clean 
whereother  paints  need  re-coating. 

Also  made  as  a  Flat  Wall  Paint  for  office 

and  hotel  use.     Sold  in  barrels;  also  in 

cans. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "More    Light," 

and  Sample  Board. 

U.  S.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  CO. 
29  Dudley  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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indulged  in.  The  poor  old  tango,  for 
instance.  What  reams  and  reams  the  old 
folks  wrote  to  the  papers  about  it!  The 
tango,  they  said,  was  a  blot  upon  the 
modern  ball-room.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
danced  it  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 
selves. Young  men  no  longer  honored  and 
respected  young  women.  "The  younger 
generation"  was  degenerate. 

And  yet,  siuee  then,  these  same  young 
men  have  died,  in  thousands,  for  the 
honor  of  these  same  young  women.  And 
these  same  young  Avomen  have  turned  to 
and  accomplished  tasks  that  the  maiden 
ladies  who  wrote  to  the  papers  at  the  close 
of  1913  never  dreamed  of. 

The  writer  is  anxious  not  to  lay  himself 
open  to  the  charge  of  being  "a  self-satisfied 
young  whippersnapper "  or  "any  of  those 
devastating  comments"  with  which  the 
elders  put  the  youngers  in  their  places.  He 
feels,  tho,  that  "this  younger  generation — 
the  younger  generation  which  not  so  very 
long  ago  was  labeled  as  decadent,  im- 
moral, flippant,  and  ease-loving — has  made 
more  bitter  sacrifice,  has  attained  to  more 
blazing  glory,  and  has  accomplished 
greater  results  than  most  other  genera- 
tions put  together."  He  proceeds  with 
this  interesting  apologia: 

If,  as  they  said  of  us,  we  were  always 
craving  for  pleasure,  God  knows  we  have 
found  little  enough  in  the  blood  and  mud  of 
France,  and  Flanders,  or  beneath  the 
blazing  sun  on  the  waterless  deserts  of  the 
East,  or  among  the  sweat  and  din  of  great 
munition-factories,  or  in  the  wards  and 
operating-theaters  of  the  military  hospitals. 
If  we  were  always  searching  for  new  ex- 
citements and  fresh  sensations,  then,  in  very 
truth,  Ave  have  found  them.  And  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  for  the  safety  of  those  dear 
old  people  Avho  once  sat  over  their  after- 
noon teas  discussing  our  failings,  or  took 
up  their  pens  in  comfortable  studies  to 
criticize  us  in  the  press,  that  we  have  not 
been  appalled  by  the  new  excitements  and 
fresh  sensations  Ave  have  found. 

To  be  quite  fair,  our  critical  elders  have 
said  many  delightful  things  about  us 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  they  haAre 
backed  us  up  in  every  conceivable  manner 
in  the  great  task  that  has  been  laid  upon 
our  young  shoulders.  But  one  can  not  help 
-wondering  if  sometimes  they  recall  the 
opinions  they  used  to  hold  concerning  us. 

When  we  of  this  sorely  tried  "younger 
generation" — those  of  us  who  survive  the 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death  of  the 
Great  War — have,  in  our  turn,  groAvn  old, 
and  have  come  to  the  age  when  we  may 
look  to  receive  the  respect  of  young  people 
Avho,  at  the  present  time,  are  still  unborn, 
then  I  hope  those  young  people  will  respect 
us  not  because  we  are  old,  but  because 
once  we  Avere  young.  I  hope  they  Avill 
respect  us — if  they  respect  us  at  all — 
because  in  our  youth  we  gave  up  our 
rightful  heritage  of  love-making,  and 
laughter,  and  joyousness;  because  we 
sacrificed  our  promising  young  masters  of 
painting,  writing,  acting,  science,  inven- 
tion— those  fair  brains  that  should  have 
made  our  generation  great  in  beautiful 
things — because  we  parted  sweethearts, 
and  renounced  ambitions  and  stifled  per- 
sonal hopes;  because  we  did  all  these 
things  to  keep  faith  with  Youth,  so  that  it 
should  be  established  that  henceforth  Youth 
shall  go,  freed  from  the  curse  of  war,  laugh- 
ing do\Arn  the  ages  forever  and  forever. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly    become 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  ride  **  and  exhibit  *"■ 

the  new  Ranger"Motorblke"com- 
pletely  equipped  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank 
coaster-brake,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires. Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
mous "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  big 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory '-direct- to-Rider  marvelous 
offers;  and  terms. 

TIDCC  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  Intw  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bicycles— at    half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO    MONEY    but  tell  us 
exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  until 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog 


MEAD 


CYCLE   COMPANY 
Dept.  P172,  CHICAG 


WELDON  ROBERTS 
RUBBER  ERASERS 

88  STYLES  TINE  QUALITY  AT  ALL  STATIONERS 


No.  995B  Circular  Typewriter  Eraser  with 
Detachable  Brush  is  a  friend  indeed. 


WORKS:      NEWARK        NEW  JERSEY 


WarWithdutTax 


OnFood,  Labor orlndustry.  Crosser  Bill,  H. R.,  4024, 
taxing  land  values  only,  will  provide  entire  national 
budget.  Will  force  use  of  idle  land.  Increase  crops. 
Get  busy.  Write  your  Congressmen  and  Senators] 
Literature  supplied.  Write 
LandValue  Taxation  League,  3rJ&  Wood,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Try  a  Conn  Instrument  At  Our  Expense ! 

WE'LL  send  you  any  Conn  instrument  on  free  trial.     The  "  New 
Wonder"  Conn  Cornet  is  the  newest  triumph  in  cornet  making- 
easiest  blowing— perfect  in  tone.    Used  by  all  the  great  soloists    Any- 
one can  learn  to  play  popular  music  on  a  Conn  Saxophone   in  a  few  days. 
You  may  pay  for  any  Conn  instrument  in  small  monthly  amounts 

Write  Today  for  Catalog  Se,n1 us  ySur  na-m,e  2-nd  address  for  new 

v/aiaiug    catalog  and  special  offer.   No  obligations. 


I  C.  G.  Conn,  Ltd,  £&  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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The  fish  that 
put  George's 
pipe  out! 

George  was  telling  about  it  afterwards — 
"You  can  get  an  idea  li<>«  excited  1  was, 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  was  the  only  time 
during  the  day  that  1  let  my  pipe  go  out! 

"But  when  I  booked  that  fellow  and  felt 
him  fighting  for  his  life  at  the  end  of  the 
line — 1  forgot  everything  but  landing  him! 

"He  was  the  biggest  bass  we  got  all  week 
— weighed  nearly  four  pounds — some  excuse 
for  letting  a  pipe  go  out!  " 

George  is  a  man  who  has  never  been  able 
to  decide  which  he  likes  best,  smoking  a  pipe 
or  fishing  for  bass.  He  smokes  whenever  he 
Can  and  he  fishes  whenever  he  can,  and 
one  of  his  peculiarities  is  that  he  never  lets 
his  pipe  go  out  during  a  smoke. 

He  says  that  re-lighting  a  pipe  every  few 
minutes  contaminates  the  tobacco  with 
match  fumes. 

And  he's  right. 

If  you  see  a  man  re-lighting  his  pipe  all 
the  time,  you  can  bet  that  either  his  tobacco 
is  out  of  condition  or  that 
he  is  not  giving  his  pipe 
proper  attention.  In 
either  case  he  is  not  get- 
ting much  enjoyment  out 
of  his  pipe. 

George  smokes  Edge- 
worth  tobacco  in  his  pipe. 

He  says  he  likes  Edge- 
worth  because  of 
its  flavor  and 
aroma,  because 
it  burns  slowly 
and  evenly,  be- 
cause it  packs 
well  and  holds  its 
fire  and  because 
he  always  finds 
it  in  very  good 
condition. 

Not  every  man 
likes  Edgeworth 
—but  the  majority  of  "pipe-cranks"  find  it 
a  tobacco  that  gives  them  more  pipe-satisfac- 
tion than  any  tobacco  they  ever  smoked. 

You  may  not  like  Edgeworth,  but  if  you're 
a  real  pipe  smoker,  the  chances  are  you  will. 

And  it's  so  easy  for  you  to  find  out. 

All  you  need  do  is  to  write  your  name 
and  address  on  a  postcard  and  mail  it  to  us. 
We  will  then  send  you  a  generous  sample  of 
Edgeworth  tobacco  in  both  its  forms,  Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

We  don't  know  which  form  you  will  pre- 
fer— the  tobacco  is  exactly  the  same. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  Edgeworth 
tobacco  pressed  into  a  cake  and  then  cut  in 
neat  oblong  slices.  One  slice  rubbed-up  in 
your  hand  makes  a  comfortable  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  is  all  ready  for 
your  pipe — the  rubbing  operation  having 
been  done  by  special  machinery. 

The  prices  of  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed 
are:  10c  for  pocket-size  tin,  25c  and  50c  for 
larger  tins,  $1.00  for  humidor  tin.  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  is  15c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00. 
Both  are  sold  practically  everywhere,  but 
will  be  mailed  prepaid  where  no  dealer  can 
supply. 

For  the  free  samples  address  Larus  &  Bro. 
Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Send  us  your  retail  dealer's    name,  please. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants — If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  Edgeworth,  Larus  & 
Brother  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  one  or 
two  dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  the  Plug 
Slice  or  Ready-Rubbed  by  prepaid  parcel 
post  at  same   price  you  would  pay  jobber. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


What  the  Other  Girl  Thought.—"  Why, 
Helen,  I  think  eleven  proposals  in  one  week 
is  positively  immodest." — Life. 


He  Saw  Her  There.— He— "  Haven't  1 
seen  you  somewhere  some  time?  ' 

She — "  Quite  likely.  I  was  there." — 
New  York  Sun. 


Sundayism. — Mother — "  Marjory,  you 
shouldn't  use  slang  so  freely." 

Marjory — "  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  sacri- 
legious."— The  Lamb. 


It    Was    Some    Storm. — We    had    the 

hardest  storm  Friday  that  ever  has  been 
here.  It  blew  down  trees  that  were  never 
blown  down  before.— Greencastle  Banner. 


Change 

Ruth  is  an  alchemist  I  know, 
And  so  I'll  have  to  drop  her, 

For  every  time  I'm  out  with  her 
My  silver  turns  to  copper. 

— Widow. 


Nomadic. — "  Does  your  family  have  any 
trouble  with  servants?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crosslots;  "  I  don't 
believe  any  of  them  stay  around  the  place 
long  enough  to  become  really  trouble- 
some."— Washington  Star. 


A  Prospective  Mortgage. — "  We  deny 
ourselves  much.  I  am  saving  to  build  a 
house." 

"  Is  your  wife  cheerful  about  it?  " 
"  Oh,  yes.     She  thinks  we're  saving  for 
an  automobile." — The  Lamb. 


Might  Start  Trouble.—"  Do  you  think 
your  townspeople  will  give  you  any 
banquets?  " 

"  Not  if  I  can  head  'em  off,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "  I  don't  want  to  get 
with  a  crowd  and  sit  right  down  in  front 
of  a  reminder  of  the  high-cost-of-living 
problem." — Washington  Star. 


Jbyful  Job. — The  lady*  bank-clerk  had 
completed  her  first  week,  and  a  friend 
asked  her  how  she  liked  the  work.  "  Oh, 
it's  beautiful !  "  said  the  girl.  "  I'm  at  a 
branch  where  nearly  all  the  people  we  know 
have  accounts,  and  it's  so  nice  to  see  how 
little  money  some  of  your  friends  have  in 
the  bank  !  " — Manchester  Guardian. 


Had  His  Game  Trapt. — A  young  Swede 
appeared  at  the  county  judge's  office  and 
asked  for  a  license. 

'  What  kind  of  a  license?  "  asked  the 
judge.     "  A  hunting  license?  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  Aye  tank  aye 
bane  hunting  long  enough.  Aye  want 
marriage  license." — Freeman's  Journal. 


Time  to  Revive  It. — Way  back  yonder 
it  was  customary  for  subscriptions  to  be 
paid  in  chickens,  eggs,  hams,  wood, 
wool,  apples,  sweet  potatoes,  butter,  or 
any  other  article  raised  on  the  farm.  The 
plan  worked  all  right  in  the  days  of  long 
ago,  and  it  looks  like  it  is  going  to  become 
popular  with  the  rural  press  again.  It  is 
a  good  sign  when  a  man  wants  his  weekly 
paper  bad  enough  to  be  willing  to  bring  in 
a  bag  of  sweet  potatoes,  goobers,  or  other 
things  with  which  to  reimburse  the  editor. 
— Montgomery  Journal. 
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HAND  MADE 

CIGAR 


Men  who  smoke  JOHN  RUSKIN 
CIGARS,   know  they   are  the 

WORLD'S  BEST 
CIGARS  at  5c 

If  you  are  not  a  smoker  of 
the  JOHN  RUSKIN  Cigar 
it  will  pay  you  to  invest  a 
nickel,  to  learn  what  real 
smoke  enjoyment  you  can 
get  at  5c. 

The  choicest  Havana  to- 
bacco, carefully  blended 
with  finest  Domestic,  make 
the  JOHN  RUSKIN  a 
MILD  BLEND  HAVANA 

They  are  MILD,  BIG, 
FRAGRANT.  HAND- 
MADE, EVEN-BURN- 
ING, and  equal  to  most 
10  cent  cigars. 

JOHN  RUSKIN  Cigars  are 
_  recommended  and  sold  by 
progressive  dealers  who 
want  you  to  get  the  MOST 
FOR  YOUR  MONEY. 

If  you  can'tget  JOHN  RUSKIN 
Cigars  from  your  dealer,  please 
write  us.  Dept. 
A,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  box 
of   5    for    25c 
prepaid.  Please 
state    whether 
you   want  light, 
medium  or  dark   I  /.Vp^ '' 
shade. 

I.Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co. 
Newark,  N.  1.,  U.S.A. 
Largest  Independent 
and  Most  Progressiva 
Ciaar  Factory  in  the 
World. 
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Will  Religion  Survive  the  War? 

This  and  other  momentous  questions  as  to  what 
sort  of  faith  in  things  spiritual  will  remain  after  the 
present  war  has  been  fought  out  are  asked  in  a 
deeply  thoughtful,  vigorously  written  book, 

The  Outlook  for  Religion 

by  one  of  England's  great  preachers,  W.  E.  Orchard, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church, 
London.  In  this  fearless  attempt  by  an  original  thinker 
to  solve  the  doubts  that  must  arise  in  all  men's  minds, 
the  author  carefully  analyzes  the  religious  crisis  that 
now  confronts  the  world,  and  argues  that  only  a  re- 
formed church  can  hope  to  recommend  the  Christian 
faith.  He  regards  Christianity,  not  merely  a  comfort- 
able creed,  but  the  living  essential  reality,  as  being  upon 
trial,  and  gives  us  a  vision  of  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  In  its  uncompromising  facing  of  facts  and  its  clarity 
of  view  this  book  should  make  a  profound  impression 
on  all  thoughtful  people  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  271  pages,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Half  A  Century  Of 
NAVAL  SERVICE  and  SPORT 
In  Many  Parts  Of  The  World 

"From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral" 

By  Admiral  Sir  ROBERT  H.  HARRIS  of  the  British  Navy 

An  intimate  narrative  by  one  of  the 
old  sea  dogs  who  have  helped  to  make 
the  British  Navy  what  it  is  to-day. 
It  is  full  of  the  spice  of  adventure.  As 
the  Admiral's  penchant  for  danger  fre- 
quently placed  him  in  hazardous  situa- 
tions, he  has  many  hairbreadth  escapes 
to  relate.  Moreover,  there  are  many  il- 
1  uminating  chapters  on  the  great  events 
i  n  recent  history  in  which  the  Admiral  had  a  part . 
It  is  interesting,  entertaining  and  informative,  the 
anecdotal  style  giving  it  a  charm  peculiarly  its  own . 
As  the  Admiral's  experience  ranges  from  the  days 
of  wooden  walls  to  the  iron  sides  of  to-day,  it  is  of 
exceptional  value  to  naval  men  interested  in  the 
progress  of  their  profession. 

A  large  octavo  volume.    Boxed.    Illustrated.    Bound 
in  cloth.    $4.50  net;  by  mail  16  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Right  Side  of  the  Cow.  —  Farmer* — 
"  On  which  side  do  you  milk  a  cow?  " 

New  War-Hand — "  The  outside."— 
New  York  Sun. 


The  Coal  Question. — "  I  see  where  some 
of  the  coal  experts  are  advising  people  not 
to  buy  great  quantities  of  coal  at  a  time." 

"  Is  that  advice  economy  or  sarcasm?  " 
— Baltimore  American. 


Patriotic  Rivalry 

A  man  we  hate 

Is  Samuel  Bowers; 
His  backyard  garden's 

Better'n  ours. 

— ^[acon  Telegraph. 


Jealousy. — Belle — "  He  said  he  was  a 
millionaire's  son,  and  I  find  he  is  working 
for  $10  a  week." 

Ida — "  That  looks  suspicious  !  A  mil- 
lionaire's son  couldn't  get  over  $5." — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


Creative  Waste. — Ted — "  Pity  the  rain 
spoiled  the  game  to-day." 

Ned — "  But  you  got  a  check,  didn't 
you?  " 

Ted — "  Yes,  but  to  get  off  I  had  to  use 
up  the  best  excuse  I  ever  had  in  my  life." — 
Judge. 


What  They  Fight  For.— "  What's  the 
difference  between  a  socialist  and  a 
plutocrat?  " 

'  There  are  many;  but  the  leading  one 
is  that  the  former  fights  for  his  principle 
and  the  latter  for  his  interest." — Baltimore 
A  merican. 


Saving    the    Youngster.—"  Oh,    hubby, 
such  an  instructive  lecture.     The  gentle- 
man   told    us    that    what    you    eat,    you 
become." 
"  Huh?  " 

'  What  you  eat,  you  become." 
'  Take  that  all-day  sucker  away  from 
Tommy." — Courier- Journal. 


A  Tip  and  a  Bat. — The  woman  with  a 
baseball-bat  advanced  ominously.  "  Are 
you  the  teacher  that  tore  Henry's  shirt?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  What  did  you  do  it  for?  " 
'  Because     Henry     was     naughty     and 
wouldn't  behave.     To  make  him  listen  to 
me  I  took  him  by  the  collar,  and  he  broke 
away." 

The  woman  swung  the  ball  bat  toward 
the  teacher. 

"  Next  time  he  don't  behave,"  she  said, 
"  you  hit  him  with  this." — Newark  News. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE 

BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Received  from  May  23  to  May  29  inclusive 

$5,000.00 — Anonymous. 

$1.000.00— The  Ladies  of  Wilmette,    111. 

$361.40 — Second  generous  contribution  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  of  Houston,  Tex.,  through  Rev.  H.  D. 
Knickerbocker. 

$331.50 — The  Christian  College  Club  of  Columbia,  Mo., 
and   other  generous-hearted   citizens   of  the  town. 

$260.00 — First  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  of  Apollo,  Pa. 

$170.00 — People  of  Lewistown,  Mont.,  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


$162.25 — Congregational 
Pawtucket,    R.    I. 


$162.23 — Third     contribution     from    the 
Ungdom,  making  $1,142.98  to  date. 

$100.00    Each— W.    T 
of  Clarke  Co.,  Wash. 

$80.44— Pella   (Iowa)    Schools, 


Sunday     School     and     others. 
Subscribers    of 


Jones,   Belgian   Relief  Association 


A  Human  Service  Station 

EVER  Hear  of  One  ? 
Probably  Not. 
You  Know  all  about  an  Automobile  Service  Station;  what  it  is;  what  it  does— 
If  you  own  a  motor  you  prolong  the  life  of  the  car  several  years  by  leaving  it  at  a  Service 
Station  periodically  for  an  overhauling. 

The  Wise  Man  has  his  car  overhauled  before  it  begins  to  show  signs  of  wear,  before  it 
breaks  down.     He  knows  that  a  loosened  nut  may  be  the  cause  of  a  serious  accident. 

He  appreciates  that  such  an  overhauling  assures  a  longer  life  to  the  car— the  continuous 
use  of  the  machine.     His  car  always  runs. 

Yet  that  very  man   never  gives  a  thought   to  the  prevention  of  similar  breakdowns  of 
his  own  body. 


If  people  had  periodic  health  surveys — an  over- 
hauling and  looking  for  weak  places  as  automo- 
biles do,  the  mortality  rate  of  the  United  States 
would  be  greatly  lowered.  The  death  rate  of 
our  country  is  steadily  increasing  from'degenera- 
tive  organic  diseases — diseases  preventable  and 
postponable. 

The  Death  Toll  of  Uncle  Sam's  middle-aged 
citizens  and  even  young  men  and  women  from 
these  organic  diseases  is  the  heaviest  of  any 
country  in  the  world  and  is  increasing  each  year. 

You  Are  Not  Getting  All  That 
You  Can  Out  of  Life 

We  expect  our  bodies  to  be  efficient  even  while 
we  abuse  them  with  poisons  and  strains.  Our  Life 
habits  and  activities  are  too  often  all  wrong. 

The  Life  Extension  Institute  was  organized 
as  a  Human  Service  Station  to  lower  the  mortal- 
ity of  the  United  States  and  make  possible  to 
you  full  enjoyment  of  life  through  good  health. 

Its  purpose  is  to  keep  you  fit — to  help  you  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  strenuous  life  of  today. 

The  cost  of  membership  in  the  Institute  is 
small  and  entitles  you  to  an  exhaustive  physical 
examination  of  the  very  highest  scientific  char- 
acter.     In  addition  to  the  Institute's  regular 


standard  physical  examination  of  the  whole  body, 
members  are  entitled  to  many  other  privileges 
such  as  special  laboratory  tests,  re-examinations, 
reviews,  consultations,  health  literature,  etc., 
which  are  of  great  value  in  helping  them  to  keep 
in  the  best  possible  physical  condition. 

A  Hygiene  Reference  Board  of 
One  Hundred  Scientists 

stand  back  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Institute. 
These  men  give  their  services  as  a  public  con- 
tribution in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  a  greater 
part  of  the  profits  accruing  to  the  Institute  are 
placed  in  a  trust  fund,  under  the  direction  of 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taftand  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 
of  Yale  University,  as  trustees,  to  be  used  solely 
to  further  health  propaganda  of  a  national  scope. 
The  Life  Extension  Institute  has  nothing 
to  sell  but  its  service.  It  gives  no  treatment — 
does  no  doctoring — plays  no  fads.  It  looks  you 
over  and  tells  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you. 
If  you  need  medical  attention  you  are  informed 
of  the  need. 

Call  at  the  New  York  Offices  or  send  the  coupon 
below  for  complete  information.   If  you  live  out 
of  town  the  Institute  has  a  staff  of  5,000 
examining  physicians  throughout  the 
United  States.  Take  your  case  in  time. 


LIFE   EXTENSION    INSTITUTE 

2S  West  45th  Street.  New  York  City 


• 
/ 

/ 

/    Ut.D. 
/      6-9-17 


CONSCRIPTION 

You  can  find  out  from  the  Institute 

whether  you  are  physically  eligible  to 

come  under  the  volunteer  and   draft 

system  of  the  Army 


Officers 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Harold  A.  Ley.  President 
Eugene  L.  Fisk 

Medical  Director 
Irving  Fisher 

Chairman  of  the  Hygiene 

Reference  Board  J 


Directors 

Henry  H  Bowman  Robert  W.  DeForest 

fres.,  Springfield  Nat.  Bank  Vice-Pres. ,  A  merican  Nat.  Red  Cross  Society 

Arthur  W  Eaton  Charles  H.  Sabin 

Pres.,  Eaton,  Crane  6-  Pike  Company  Pres.,  Guaranty  Trust  Company 


/         LIFE 
/    EXTENSION 
•  INSTITUTE 

/      25  W.  45th  Street 
/  New  York  City 

/       Gentlemen: 
/      Please  send  me  entirely 
free  of  charge  your  booklet 

entitled  "Neglect  of  the  Hu- 
man Machine,"  also  further 


JAMES  D.  LENNEHAN,  Secretary 
Branch  Offices :  Chicago  Philadelphia 


/       details  about  the  Institute 
/  C  Name 


Address. 


Maintain  a  Health- 
ful Temperature  _ 
injfour  Home  with! 

aTycos 

THERMOMETER 


laylcr  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 

There  s  a  /yreworfay/orThermometer  for  Every  Purpose 


DUNLOP 

GOLF    BALLS 

For  long   distance 

drives  they  are  beyond 
comparison.  And  when  you 
first  play  on  the  green  with  a 
DUNLOP  you'll  realize  that  you 
have  finally  found  the  ball! 

Try  "29"  medium  or  "31" 
heavy.  $10perdozen.  85c each. 

For  sale  by  Golf  Professionals. 

DUNLOP  RUBBER  CO.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  Eng. 
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She 
Couldn't 
\o;  Her  Corns 
Wouldn't  Let 
Her 

She  remembered  the  agonies 
of  the  last  dance.  It  kept  her 
at  home  to  coddle  her  touchy 
corns.  She  simply  couldn't 
face  the  pain  again. 

How  easy  it  would  have  been, 
what  instant  relief,  if  she  had 
only  known  of  Blue-jay.  Blue- 
jay  stops  pain  instantly.  And 
the  miserable  corn  is  gone, 
roots  and  all,  in  48  hours. 

New  shoes  —  smart  styles  — 
have  no  terrors  to  Blue-jay 
users.  These  soothing  plas- 
ters, inset  with  a  medicinal 
wax,  have  ended  millions  up- 
on millions  of  corns. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


Blue  * jay 

Stops  Pain — Ends  Corns 

15c  and  25c  at  Druggists 
Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters 


TYPEWRITERS 


SIMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory   Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price  List. 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO..  he. 


339  Broadway,  N.Y. 


Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 

No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.     3  Sizes. 

12-lneh  — $16.50— Alcohol  or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1. BO  extra) 
16-inch  —  $18. 50  —  Alcohol  or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1.50  extra) 
lfi-inch  — $19.50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .  $2.50  extra) 
21-inch  — $22.50 —  Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .   .   $2.50  extra) 

Cash  with  order  only. 


F.  0.  B.  Chicago. 

KEEP  COOL 


LAKE   BREEZE 
577  W.  Monroe  St., 


MOTOR 

Chicago 


Dolgcville,    N.    Y. 

Sunday   School,   New 


Md. 


Oil    Co.,    Avon 


$78.75  Employees  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington,    l».   C. 

$70.00- Auburn    Alumni    Association.    Auburn,    Ind. 

$66.50  Children  and  Teachers  of  Zumbro  Falls  (Minn.) 
Bigb    School. 

$04.75  si.  Mary's-on-the-Hlll  (P.  E.),  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
—Harriet  E.  Stafford,  .$12.00;  partial  subscriptions,  .$52.75. 

$64.00  Presbyterian  Church,  Eveleth,  Minn.— Mrs.  G. 
A.  Whitman,  $12.00;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mason  Burt.  .$12.00, 
amounts  under  $12.00  each,  $8.00;  A.  G.  Kingston,  $32.00. 

$63.00  -Citizens  of  Pullman,  Wash.,  through  the  Women 
nf  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

$60.00— G.   G.  Bailsback. 

$52.40— Presbyterian   Sunday  School,   Towanda,  Pa. 

$50.00  Each— Mis.  L.  K.  Stecre.  Residents  of  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.;  C.  P.  Brown,  Piof.^  s.  Charninsky, 
"Mother  and  Pour  Children." 

$48.00  Each— Tho  Teachers'  Club,  Rockvillc,  Colin., 
Mrs.   1).   MacBae,   Nellie  S.   Harvey. 

$46.73— First    Universalist    Church, 

$46.00— First   United   Presbyterian 
Wilmington,  Fa 

$45.25— Dalkena    (Wash.)    School. 

$45.00— Students  and  Teachers  of  Gilbert  School,  Win- 
sted,    Conn. 

$40.75— "Six    Little    Girls,"    Annapolis, 

$40.00— Greenbrier    Co.,    W.    Va. 

$39.50 — Employees     nf     The.    Associated 
Hennery,    Associated,    Cal. 

$38.00—  Froebel  League,  N.   Y. 

$36.45— French   Creel;   Y   P.   S. 

$36.33— Palmyra  Presbyterian  Church,  Adrian,  Mich. 

$36.00  Each — St.  John's  Mission  Sunday  School.  Buntyn, 
Trim.,  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  Gooding.  Idaho, 
Rand   Family,   Mi.ss   Haskell's   School,   Howard   Cornicle. 

$31.00— Children  of  Riverside  Public  School,  Idaho 
Falls.   Idaho. 

$30.00  Each— The  West.  Side  Presbyterian  Church, 
Wichita..   Kan.,   "The  Four  of  Us." 

$29.00— Friends   at  Hollins   College,   Va. 

$28.55 — Latrobe  High  School,  Latrobe.  Pa. 

$27.54 — Citizens   of   Spring  Hill,   Mansfield,    Conn. 

$26.54 — Two  Divisions  Freshman  Rhetoric,  S.  Dak., 
Slate   College,   Brookings,    S.    Dak. 

$26.00  Each— Current  History  Club,  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Citi- 
zens of  Centreville,  Miss. 

$25.00  Each— Kate  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Newmyer, 
Minnie  C.  Oliver.  The  Community  Club,  Penns  Grove. 
N.  .T.,  Althea  R.  Sherman,  Mrs.  Fanny  Weil.  Margaret 
R.  M.  Orendorff,  Elise  Winchester  Montgomery.  Mary  A. 
Bolis,  Miss  E.   S.  Paxson,  H.  B.  Crane,  A.   Rudin. 

$24.00  Each— W.  F.  Dill,  G.  Forrest  Burr,  Choir  of 
Thompson  Memorial  Chapel,  Williams  College,  Williams- 
tewn,  Mass.,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Lothian,  H.  W.  Banta  and 
Pbilatbea  Class  of  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Oberlin,  Kan., 
Numerous  Anonymous   Items. 

$23.07 — First   Baptist   Sunday   School,    Savannah,    Ga. 

$23.00— Mrs.   R.   E.   Atkinson. 

$22.25— Cazenovia   (N.   Y.)    Belgian   Relief  Committee. 

$21.00— Mrs.   E.    F.    Nancr. 

$20.25— Chatfield,   Tex.,  M.  E.    Sunday  School  et  al. 

$! 9.32— Citizens   of  Goldfield,  Nev. 

$17.60— Mrs.    C.    H.    Lancy. 

$16.50 — Boggstown   Presbyterian   Church,   Needham.   Ind. 

$16.00  Each — Fair  View  Sunday  School,  Mitchell,  Neb., 
Martha  G.   Boswell. 

$15.00  Each— J.  R.  Doig.  West  Side  Presbyterian  Sun- 
day School.  Knglewood,  N.  J.,  The  Woman's  Study  Club, 
Mercedes,  Tex..  Seibert  Sunday  School,  Allentown,  Pa., 
.Tean  Hooper  Foote.  Mary  W.  Moore.  Mary  W.  McMakin, 
Mrs.  Ella  L.   Austin   and  Miss  Edith  Dunn. 

$14.50— Pupils  of  Stevens  High  School,  Claremont,  N.  H. 

$14.00  Each— Pupils  of  Room  15.  School  No.  56.  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y..  "One  Who  Loves  Children,"  The  Query  Club, 
Tacoma,  »Wash.,   Lillian  Foster. 

$13.90— Community   of  Liberty,    Ind. 

$13.00  Each — Presbyterian  Church,  Winneconnc,  Wis., 
Immanuel  Baptist  Sunday  School,  Mishawaka,  Ind., 
Philathea  Sunday  School  Class,  Presbyterian  Church, 
Lima,  N.  Y. 

$12.50  Each— Miss  M.  P.  Gaines,  Chapter  A  P.  E.  O., 
Glendive,   Mont.,  A.   Yuecina 

$12.33— "In   Memory   of   S.    B.   De  Buys." 

$12.25 — Current  Events  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Club, 
Allentown,    Pa. 

$12.13— Swedish  Baptist  Church  Sunday  School,  Strand- 
burg,   S.   Dak. 

$:  2. 1 2— Isabel  Pearson  Fuller. 

$12.10— Children  of  Mathews  Co.,  Va. 

$12.00  Each— Edna  C.  Bussell,  F.  Paquelet,  Jane  L. 
Turner,  Louise  S.  Boos,  R.  A.  Walker.  G.  L.  Kelly.  R. 
M  McNeill,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Fish,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
Bates,  Alice  H.  Cornwall,  C.  H.  Saekett,  A.  J.  Leake, 
C  L  Clemens,  F.  B.  Bolster,  A.  M.  Graham.  Morton 
Toder,  Reid  Auxiliary  of  Presbyterian  Church  Warren, 
Ohio  Dr  R.  W.  Benz,  Mrs.'  E.  V.  Hinsdale,  Miss  Z.  M. 
Lind'em.  Charlotte  C.  Hayes,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rogers.  "H.  M. 
S.,"  "Gleaners"  of  Pleasant  Ridge  M.  E.  Church,  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  "A  Friend  in  Need,"  Miss  Helen  G.  Ban- 
nan,  Bobert  Stone,  Lenore  Chapter  World-Wide  Guild, 
Lima,  Ohio,  7th  Grade  ^Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Public  School, 
E.  H.  Miller,  G.  W.  Lattig,  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Middlebury.  Genesee  Association,  N.  Y.  State,  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Sunday  School,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  B.  Williamson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Witt, 
•Teannette  Searight,  Mr.  and  Sirs.  E.  E.  Boynton,  Berean 
Class  of  Vinita  Park  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday  School, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mrs.  K.  B.  Phillips,  Arequipua  Club. 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  M.  E.  McKean,  S.  F.  Gettvs,  W.  Francis 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth  McDowell.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Cheatham, 
Teachers  in  Welsh-Calhoun  School.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Mary  I.  Morrin,  Charlotte  Eggleston,  Julia  Malone 
Tyree,  W.  G.  Crawford,  The  Up-T.o-Date  Club,  Tuscaloosa. 
Ala.,  Harry  P.  Bleb.  Percy  McGeorge.  Young  Ladies' 
Class  of  the  Baptist  Church.  Norridgewock,  Maine,  Church 
of  Ood.  Akron,  Ohio.  J.  C.  Deterling.  Kindergarten  Club 
of  the  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Tallahassee,  Fla., 
Numerous   Anonymous   Items. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $12.00  each— $535.48. 
Previously  reported— $543,214.53. 

Total  this  report— $11,666.16. 
Grand  Total— $554,880.69. 


Dr.  Scholl's  National 
Foot  Comfort  Week 

June  18th 

—23  rd 


Ask  Your 

Shoe  Dealer  X^X * 

toll's 
Foot-Eazer 

*^^T     "Eases  the  Feet" 

Relieves  tired,  aching  feet,  weak  arch, 
turned  ankles,  cramped  toes,  burning 
or  tenderness  on  soles. 

Prevents  flat  foot.  Equalizes  the  body's 
weight  and  r  m  ves  strain.  Worn  in  your 
regular  shoes,  makes  walking  or  standing  rest- 
ful. Scientifically  fitted  to  your  foot.  Price 
<?2.sotlie  pair.  If  not  at  your  dealers,  write  us. 

TJmnisa 

DlScholl 

Appliance  orKane<^R)rEvejyFoot'IrcM£h 

Leading  shoe  dealers  and  department 
stores  everywhere  carry  Dr.  Scholl's 
Foot  Comforts  and  Correctives. 

Have  You  Pain  or  Callous  There? 

Symptoms  of    a  weakened  transverse 
arch.    Dr.  Scholl's  Anterior  Metatarsal 
Support    gives    immediate    relief    and 
assists  Nature  in  permanent  correc- 
tion. ,  "J" 


Send  for  FREE  Booklet 
"The  Feet  and  Their  Care." 

THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 
219  W.Schiller  St.,  Chicago 


/r 
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Don't  Forget 
the  Sick 


but  just  send  them  a  "Chase" 
reminder  that  you  remember 
them.  A  large  variety  to  select  from.  For  Sale 
Everywhere  or  Direct.     Sendjor  Catalog  244. 

ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  251  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


You  Can  Grow  Beautiful 
Roses  Successfully 

if  you  select  the  varieties  wisely;  plant  and  care  for  them 
correctly,  so  as  to  get  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Here 
is  a  valuable  guide  in   this  fascinating  pleasure. 

Rose  Growing  for  Amateurs 

Simple,  reliable  instructions  for  planting,  fertilizing, 
cutting,  pruning,  grafting,  budding,  destroying  pests, 
and  all  other  details  of  rose  culture.  Illustrated  with 
photographs  and  drawings.     60  cents;  by  mail,  68  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industries 

By   W.   JETT    LAUCK    and 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKERj 

This  book,  by  two  statistical  experts  who 
have  long  and  carefully  studied  official  fig- 
ures and  facts,  considers  in  a  judicial  spirit 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy; 
WORKING  HOURS,  and  how  these  affect  the 
work  done; 

SANITARY  APPOINTMENTS,  and  how  the 

product  of  labor  is  affected  thereby; 
EMPLOYMENT,    irregularity  thereof,  and  how 

the  economics  of  business  are  affected  thereby; 
UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how  this  affects  the 

rate  of  wages; 
THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  FAMILY,  etc.,  etc. 

IT  HAS  PARTICULAR   INTEREST  FOR 

THE  REFLECTIVE  BUSINESS  MAN; 

THE  THOUGHTFUL  WORKINGMAN; 

THE    SOCIAL    WORKER,   who  would  under- 
stand social  conditions; 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  know  all 
the  facts; 

ALL  STUDENTS   OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
LEMS. 

Price,  $1.75   Net.    By  mail  $1.87. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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STOP-SQUEAK  OIL 


Johnson 's 

Prepared 

Wax 

Now  Made  in 
Liquid  Form 

so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  polished.  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax  Liquid  is 
the  same  as  our  Paste  Wax 
except  that  it  is  a  Liquid. 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  will  prove  a  joy  to  the 
thousands  of  automobile  own- 
ers who  prefer  a  Wax  polish 
on  their  cars  but  are  not  in- 
clined to  spend  the  time  or  ef- 
fort which  Paste  Wax  requires. 

Apply  with  Cloth, 
Brush  or  Spray 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax 
Liquid  is  very  easy  to  ap- 
ply and  polish  —  but  little 
rubbing  is  necessary.  You 
can  go  over  a  good  sized  car 
in  half-an-hour.  It  preserves 
the  varnish  and  protects  it 
from  the  weather,  adding  years 
to  ks  life  and  beauty.  It  cov- 
ers up  mars  and  scratches — 
prevents  checking — sheds 
water  and  is  absolutely 
dust-proof. 

Quarts $1.20 

Pints 60 

Half -pints 35 

Tell  your  dealer  that  Johnson's  Pre- 
pared Wax  is  now  made  in  Liquid 
form  and  insist  upon  him  securing  it 
for  you.  Write  for  our  folder  on 
Keeping  Your  Car  Young — it  is  free. 
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Johnson 's 

Stop  -Squeak 

Oil 

Has  the  remarkable 

property  of  seeping 

rapidly  between  the 

spring  leaves 

and  to  the  furthermost 
wearing  points  and  it 
there  becomes  a  heavy- 
bodied  lubricant. 

The  irksome  task  °f  jacking 
up  a  car,  prying  apart  the 
spring  leaves  and  lubricat- 
ing them  is  forever  done 
away  with.  You,  yourself, 
can  now  keep  your  springs 
thoroughly  lubricated  at  all 
times.  All  you  need  is 
Johnson's  Stop-Squeak  Oil. 

Make  Your  Car  Ride 
Easily 

Johnson's  Stop- Squeak  Oil  is  a 
simple  remedy  for  hard  riding 
cars.  Instead  of  bumping  over 
the  road,  you  fairly  float  along  if 
your  springs  are  lubricated,  so 
you  have  spring  action.  Johnson's 
Stop-Squeak  Oil  reduces  the 
liability  of  spring  breakage. 

For  Squeaks  of 
All  Kinds 

Johnson's  Stop- Squeak  Oil  will 
remove  squeaks  of  all  kinds — in 
springs,  shackle  bolts,  body,  fend- 
ers, top,  etc.  Just  locate  the 
squeak  and  touch  it  with  John- 
son's Stop- Squeak  Oil. 

Quarts $    .85 

Pints 50 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
with  Johnson's  Auto  Products, 
send  your  order  to  us — we  will 
prepay  the  express  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S.  east  of  the  Rockies. 

S.C.  Johnson  &  Son 

Dept.  LD,  Racine,  Wis. 


CARBON  REMOVER 


Johnson 's 

Carbon 
Remover 

Cures  80%  of  Engine 
Trouble 

That  knocking  in  your  en- 
gine— the  difficulty  you 
have  climbing  hills — poor 
acceleration — lack  of  power — 
pre-ignition — noisy  motor,  are 
all  caused  by  carbon. 

Put  New  Life  in 
Your  Engine 

with  Johnson's  Carbon 
Remover  and  it  will  run 
like  it  did  the  first  500 
miles  —  quietly  and  full  of 
"pep".  No  matter  how  choked 
up  your  motor  may  be, 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover 
penetrates  and  softens  the 
carbon.  It  then  burns  and 
powders  and  is  blown  out 
through  the  exhaust. 

You  Can  Do  It  Yourself 

Five  minutes'  time  and  no  la- 
bor required.  Simply  lift  the 
hood  and  pour  an  ounce  of 
Johnson's  Carbon  Remover 
into  each  cylinder  through  the 
petcocks  or  spark  plug  openings. 
Go  to  bed — get  up  in  the  morning 
and  drive  a  perfectly  clean  engine. 

Use  It  Every  1000 
Miles 

If  you  will  use  Johnson's  Car- 
bon Remover  at  regular  inter- 
vals, giving  carbon  no  chance  to 
accumulate,  you  will  automatically 
eliminate  most  valve  trouble  and 
your  engine  will  always  be  at  its 
highest  efficiency. 

Pints $1.00 

Half-pints 65 

Write  for  our  folder  on  Keeping 
Your  Car  Young — it  is  free. 
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Keep  Contents  Cc!d 

72  hours,  Hot  24  hours 

"Icy-Hots"  are  the  peer 
of  all  vacuum  bottles. 
Temperature  of  con- 
tents can  not  be  affected  by 
outside  air.  Bottles  protect- 
ed against  breakage.   Abso- 
lutely sanitary.  Easily  taken 
apart.    Easy  to  clean. 

For  the  Soldier 

Give  him  an  "Icy-Hot."  It  will  give 
him  comfort.    It  may  save  his  life. 
600,000  in  use  in  British  Army.  Soldiers* 
Icy-Hot  LBottle  No.  23,  Price  $2  prepaid. 

Special  ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 

Improved  Model  No.  381.  Light  weight, 
black  enamel  metal  case,  leather  handle. 
Complete  with  No.  43D 
Bottle   having   nickel 
shoulder  and  drinking 

cup,  $3.00  prepaid. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  j 

Look  for  the  Name 
"Icy-Hot"  on  Bottom  J 
—  Accept  No  Substi-  | 
tute.  Sold  by  Jewelers, 
Druggists,  Hardware  and 
Sporting  Goods  Dealers  and 
Department  Stores. 

SendNowc0artXgnN^ 

25  showing  "Icy-Hots" 
from  $1.50  and  up. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bottle 


Lunch 
Kit 

381 
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Swinging 
Carafe 

565 


Carafe  513 


A  Little  Book  for  Digest  Women 

TT  tells  what  a  mortgage  is,  how  to  buy  one  which 
•*■  will  pay  $7  or  $7.50  on  every  $100  each  year,  and 
how  Miller  Service  is  supervising  and  safeguarding 
women's  interests.  This  booklet,  A  First  Mortgage,  is 
free.  Send  for  it  even  if  you  have  only  $100  to  invest. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,       Trust  Co.  Building,      MIAMI,  FLA. 


Hards 

Brat 

IDEAL  DRUGLESS  LAXATIVE 


At  your  Grocer's.  ~  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  send  us  his  name  and  ad- 
dress with  3Sc  (West  of  Denver  40c) 
in  stamps  for  trial  package. 

BALLARD  &  BALLARD  CO. 
1  Station  C  Louisville,  Ky, 


WHEN  you  have  one  of 
those  born-to-the-purple 
guests,  serve — 

Creamed  Chicker* 

ah  King 

Only  25c  &  50c  at  all  fine  gro- 
cers or  send  us  $1 .4s  or  $2.SS 
for  }4  doz.  respective  sizes, 
prepaid    if    you    mention 
your  grocer.    In  Canada, 
35c  &  65c:  $2.00  &  $3.75, 
H  doz.   Write  mention- 
ing   him.    for    booklet 
How  and  When." 
Purity  Cross.  Inc. 
Model  Kitchen 
Route  2  L.  D. 
Orange, N.J 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

May  24. — Rear-Admiral  William  S.  Sims, 
commanding  the  American  naval  forces 
in  European  waters,  is  appointed  vice- 
admiral. 

The  prompt  raising  of  $100,000,000  is 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Henry  P.  Davison, 
chairman  of  the  organization's  war- 
council,  tells  representatives  from  forty 
cities  at  a  conference  in  Washington. 

May  25. — Admiral  Sims  reports  to  Wash- 
ington that  four  days  before  _  the 
arrival  of  the  American  Fleet  in  British 
waters  Germany  knew  of  its  coming 
and  strewed  the  entrance  to  Queens- 
town  Harbor  with  mines. 

May  26.— U.  S.  Marshal  McCarthy,  of 
New  York,  acting  under  instructions 
from  Attorney-General  Gregory,  an- 
nounces that  all  enemy  aliens  will  be 
barred  from  employment  on  the  city's 
water-front  after  June  1. 


BRITISH    AND    FRENCH 

May  24. — Captain  Delaarge,  commanding 
the  American  escadrille  on  the  Somme 
front,  is  crusht  to  death  beneath  his 
machine,  which  falls  as  he  is  mounting 
to  attack  a  German. 
The  sinking  of  the  British  trans- 
port Transylvania  by  a  submarine  on 
May  4,  with  the  loss  of  413  lives,  is 
reported  from  London.  The  French 
Ministry  of  Marine  announces  that 
the  liner  Sontay  was  torpedoed  on 
April  16  and  forty-five  lives  lost. 

May  25. — Germans  gain  a  small  success, 
accompanied,  however,  by  heavy  losses, 
in  counter-attacks  on  the  French  lines 
on  the  heights  south  of  Laon,  London 
reports. 

Premier  Lloyd  George  announces  to  the 
House  of  Commons  that  more  effective 
blows  have  been  dealt  at  the  sub- 
marines during  the  past  three  weeks 
than  during  any  corresponding  period  of 
the  war,  and  pays  warm  tribute  to  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  navy  of  the 
United  States. 

The  t  first  American  combatant  corps 
goes  to  the  front  of  the  Aisne  battle- 
field. It  consists  mainly  of  Cornell 
undergraduates  under  Captain  E.  I. 
Tinkham  and  Lieutenant  Scully,  of 
Princeton,  reports  from  the  French 
Army  Headquarters  in  France  state. 

May  26. — Increased  activity  is  reported 
on  the  Arras  and  Aisne  battle-fronts, 
but  without  any  engagement  of  great 
magnitude.  Movements  of  the  British 
airmen  on  the  Sensee  River  indicate  an 
attack  in  force  soon. 

May  27. — Forces  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince,  after  piercing  the  French  line  on 
the  summit  of  Teton,  are  driven  back 
by  a  rally  of  the  French  infantry  which 
regains  all  lost  ground,  London  reports. 

German  air  -  squadron,  numbering  16 
planes,  sweeps  over  towns  on  the  En- 
glish southeast  coast.  Seventy-six  per- 
sons are  killed  by  bombs,  of  whom 
26  were  women  and  23  children.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-four  were  wound- 
ed, including  43  women  and  19  children. 

May  30. — A  German  attack  on  the  French 
trenches,  south  of  Mont  Blond,  is  re- 
pulsed, London  announces,  the  enemy 
abandoning  their  dead  and  wounded  in 
the  retreat.  Two  German  airplanes  are 
brought  down. 
London  reports  18  British  merchant 
vessels  of    more,  and    one    less,   than 


Back  to  Nature 


The  Coward  "Nature  Tread"  Shoe 
promotes  sound,  shapely,  natural 
feet  by  allowing  perfect  freedom  to 
all  foot  muscles  and  exercising  the 
arch. 

Coward 

Shoe 

"tta,  ».  fc  c/.t  Of*"' 

is  an  invitation  to  get  out  in  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  walk. 
If  you  want  REAL  comfort  and 
satisfaction  try  this  shoe. 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

James  S.  Coward 

262-274  Greenwich  St,  N.  Y. 

(Near  Warren  Street) 
Mail  Orders  Filled         Send  for  Catalog 


Jap  Rose 
Soap 

LATHERS  INSTANTLY 


"YouDorftWearXbur 

Engagement  Ring  on 

Your  Right  Hand 

Then  why  use  carbon  paper  that  is  the  wrong 
finish,  weight  and  manifolding  power? 

Let  us  prescribe  the  Carbon  Paper  that 
exactly  fits  your  work — it's  FREE 

Just  tell  us  what  special  results  you  wish  to  ob- 
tain. Also  give  your  dealer's  name.  Make 
the  usual  number  of  carbon  copies.  Send  us 
the  original  together  with  copies  and  sheets  of 
carbon  paper  used,  all  in  place,  and  we  will 
prescribe  the  correct  degree  of  ink  finish, 
weight  and  manifolding  power  that  exactly 
FITS  your  needs. 

With  the  prescription  we  will  also  send  you 
free  a  SAMPLE  SHEET  of  the  carbon  paper 
you  ought  to  use. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 
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l.GOO  tons  sunk  by  German  subma- 
rines during  the  week  ending  May  30, 
the  lowest  number  since  the  week  of 
March  11.  Seventeen  were  unsuccess- 
fully attacked  and  two  fishing-vessels 
were  sunk.  Arrivals  were  2,719;  sail- 
ings, 2,768. 

ITALIAN   DRIVE 

May  24. — The  Italian  forces  on  the  Car  so 
Plateau  take  9.000  prisoners  in  their 
drive  toward  Trieste.  Previous  Italian 
assaults  on  the  Austrian  trenches  had 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  7,000  of  the 
enemy,  London  reports. 

May  25. — Italian  troops  push  forward  their 
line  more  than  a  mile  on  a  six-mile 
front  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  London 
reports.  In  the  ten-day  offensive  they 
have  taken  18,000  Austrian  prisoners, 
including  many  officers. 

May  26. — Italians  storm  the  Austrians' 
second  line  of  defense,  and  hold  the 
Tarso  Plateau  to  the  north  against 
violent  counter-attacks.  Austrian  pris- 
oners taken  in  this  offensive  number 
3,500. 

May  27.— Italians  push  on  toward  Trieste, 
capturing  strong  positions  from  which 
the  investment  of  Duino  may  begin. 

May  28. — Italians  push  on  toward  Duino, 
crossing  the  Timavo. 

May  29. — The  Italian  drive  toward  Trieste 
continues  successfully,  according  to  Lon- 
don advices.  Since  May  14  more  than 
23,000  Austrian  prisoners  and  36  guns 
have  been  captured. 

RUSSIA 

May  27. — Petrograd  reports  that  the 
Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's 
Delegates  now  approves  the  Provisional 
Government. 

May  28. — Because  of  the  enormous  demands 
of  workingmen,  Minister  of  Finance 
Shingaroff  declares  that  Russia  is  facing 
economic  ruin. 

May  30. — Guarded  statements  from  the 
Austrian  and  German  War  Offices 
indicate  that  Russia  may  soon  launch 
a  big  offensive,  London  reports. 
A  delayed  dispatch  from  Odessa  to  the 
New  York  Times  states  that  there  is 
much  unrest  among  the  peasantry  in 
Russia,  and  that  everywhere  the 
communal  authorities  are  taking  over 
land,  in  many  cases  without  compensa- 
tion, the  proprietors'  horses,  plows, 
and  seed  also  being  confiscated. 

BRAZIL 

May  27. — The  Brazilian  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  recommends  to  Congress 
the  cancelation  of  the  decree  of  April  25, 
declaring  the  neutrality  Of  Brazil,  and 
President  Braz  urges  the  utilization  of 
the  German  vessels  interned  in  Brazil- 
ian seaports. 

By  a  vote  of  136  to  3,  Brazil  passes  to  the 
first  reading  a  bill  revoking  the  coun- 
try's neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

DOMESTIC 

May  24. — Samuel  Gompers,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  de- 
clines to  send  delegates  to  the  Stock- 
holm trade-union  conference  to  discuss 
peace. 
The  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Boston  finds 
indictments  against  eighty-eight  cor- 
porations and  individuals  for  conspiring 
to  monopolize  interstate  commerce  in 
onions. 

In  a  farewell  address  to  the  American 
people,  Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  ex- 
presses warm  thanks  for  the  sympathy 


"Well  Begun  Is  Half  Done" 


If  you  have  the  right  tools  for  that 
home  repair  job  you  have  made  a 
good  beginning.  A  few  good  tools 
such  as  Mr.  Punch  and  the  automatic 
screw-driver  make  those  tasks  of  fix- 
ing or  putting  up  things  go  very  easily. 

With  Mr.  Punch  you  make  a  hole, 
easily  and  exactly,  of  the  right  size, 
in  the  right  place.  With  the  auto- 
matic screw-driver  you  send  the  screw 
home  quickly  and  easily.  In  both 
cases  all  you  have  to  do  is  push;  the 
tool  does  the  rest.    Each  tool  costs 

.80,  and  each  is  worth  its  price. 

You  can  do  very  good  work  with 
Goodell- Pratt  tools;  many  a  petty 
bother  will  be  remedied,  many  a  little 
convenience  put  in;  and  there  is  the 
keen  (though  possibly  concealed)  joy 
of  showing  one's  wife  what  a  supe- 
rior person  one  is. 

These  tools  are  of  the  quality  good  me- 
chanics use;  they  are  made  of  the  finest 
materials  by  skilled  workmen  —  tools  to  be 
proud  of,  tools  that  give  lasting  service. 
Cheap  tools  are  no  use  at  any  price. 

Send  for  Booklet 


You  Push 
He  Twists 


Mr  Runch 

An  AutoWatic  Drill 
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TOLSTOY'S  ESSAYS  AND  LETTERS.  Con- 
taining  new  translations  by  Avimer  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages,  #1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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"MY  FEET! 

What  is  wrong  with  them? 
Something  awful  —  surely! 
My  shoes  are  agony.  I 
can't  bear  to  walk." 
Here's  the  sad  climax  of 
a  foot-tragedy  that  occurs 
wherever  people  wear  heeled 
shoes. 

It's  not  the  end,  however. 
The  wonderful  new  FOOT 
BALANCE  relieves  weak, 
falling  arches  and  restores 
them  painlessly  and  perma- 
nently to  good  health. 

Ask  for  Free  Book 

WALTER  F.  JORDAN  &  CO. 

120-SBoylstonSt,  Boston 
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THE  AUTOGLAS 

(PATENTED  MAT  2,  1911) 

•Is  the  most  comfortable  goggle  and 
the  most  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

Fitting  closely  the  contour  of  the 
face,  it  excludes  all  wind,  dust  and 
flying  particles. 

It  is  perfectly  ventilated. 

Procurable  from  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  dealers,  or 
we  will  send  you  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  E.  Box  804        Chicago,  111. 
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from  Carl 

THE  WEGMANN  AUTOMATIC 
DECARBONIZER     will   re- 
move every  trace  of  carbon 
from  your  motor,  no  matter 
how  choked  up  it  may  be, 
and  absolutely  prevent  any 
I  further  carbon  from  accu- 
|  mulating.  It  is  an  automatic 
■  device,   attached  to  intake 
^^  manifold  and  to  water  sup- 
jply  pipe  or  water  jacket,  which 
linjects  a  fine    spray  of  steam 
into  combustion  chambers  with 
mixture  from  carburetor.^  This 
principle  of  steam  scavenging 
is  well  known  and  is  used  in  all 
Diesel    and    Semi-Diesel   type 
motors.    Its  application  to  the 
automobile    motor    is     now    made    possible 
by  tnis    ingenious,    automatic    device,     ine 

WEGMANN 

D  AUTOMATIC  T\ 

ECARBONIZEK 

not  only  acts  as  a  permanent  carbon  remover 
and   preventor,   but   causes  a  more   perfect 
combustion,   which   adds  10%  to  20%  more 
power,  and  cuts  down  the  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cating oil  consumption.    It  is  easily  attached, 
simply  adjusted  by  needle-valve  and  fed 
by  automatic     ball     check-valve    which 
closes    when    motor   stops  and  opens  ire 
relation  to  speed  of  motor. 

Price,  complete,  ready  to  install,  $5 

(Guaranteed  For  Life.) 
SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 
The  Wegmann  Automatic  Decarbonizer  is 
really  a  self-demonstrator,  and  in  order  to 
create  a  quick  demand  we  will,  for  a  short 
time,   accept  a  limited   number  of  mail 
orders  direct  from   car  owners,  at  the 
above  price,    postpaid,  with   the  under- 
standing that  if  Decarbonizer  is  not  satis- 
factory after  30  days  actual  trial  it  may 
be  returned  and  money  refunded. 
FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  COUPON  BELOW. 
Dealers    Wanted    Everywhere 

Manufacturers  Distributing  Co. 

400  Fullerton  Bldg.,        St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PAT.-PEN0. 
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MANUFACTURERS  DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

400  Fullerton  Bldg.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
You  may  send  me  by  Parrels  Post  one  Wegmann  Decar- 
bonizer, for  which  I  enclose  S.">,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  it  is  not  satisfactory  after  30  days  test  I  may  return  it  and 
receiye  my  money  back  as  offered  to  "'Literary  Digest" 
readers. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
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ADVANCEMENT   IN   LIFE 

depends  largely  upon  yourself.    Self-Culture,  by  Professor 
John  Stuart  Blackie,  will  give  you  just  the  help  you  need  in 
your  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  development.    i2mo, 
Cloth.    75  cents;  by  mail  83  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Next  to  Patriotism  Our  Greatest 
Present  Need  is— Thrift 

THAT  is  the  opinion  of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
President  of  the  National  City  Bank,  the 
largest  financial  institution  in  the  country.  His 
views  are  shared  by  many  other  financial  leaders 
who  bslieve  that  the  funds  to  finance  our  share 
of  this  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  world  must 
come  from  current  savings. 

It  was  a  realization  of  this  fact  that  led  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  on  the 
instalment  plan,  payments  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  months.  The  ideal  way  to  buy  your  Liberty 
Loan  Bond  is  to  pay  for  it  with  what  you  can  save 
out  of  your  current  income. 

It  is  genuine  patriotism  to  save  in  this  way  and  for 
such  a  purpose.  If  you  want  practical  hints  on  how 
to  save  in  war  time,  secure  a  copy  of  "The  Book  of 
Thrift,"  by  T.  D.  MacGregor,  a  big  350-page  vol- 
ume which  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  ideas,  plans, 
and  suggestions  which  have  been  used  successfully  by 
thousands  who  have  gotten  ahead  financially  through 
their  own  efforts.  Its  twenty  chapters  contain  many 
helpful  hints  on  garden  and  household  economy. 
Every  member  of  your  family  will  profit  now  by  read- 
ing this  inspiring  and  timely  book. 

umo,  illustrated,  350  pp..  $1.00;  by  mail  $1.12. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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with  which  the  British  War-Mission  has 
been  received  in  this  country,,  and 
praises  the  "remarkable"  work  ac- 
complished by  the  United  States  in  the 
past  forty  days,  since  entering  the  war. 

May  25. — One  thousand  leading  steel- 
manufacturers  pledge  all  the  needed 
material  to  Major-General  Goethals  to 
build  steel  ships  to  feed  the  Allies, 
after  he  declares  the  plan  to  build 
wooden  ships  impractical.  General 
Goethals  said  that  with  the  help  of  the 
steel  men  he  would  undertake  to  con- 
struct 3,000,000  tons  of  shipping  in 
eighteen  months. 
With  the  joint  war-plan  completed,Foreign 
Secretary  Balfour  and  the  British 
Mission  depart  for  Canada. 

May  25. — At  a  meeting  in  Washington  of 
the  editors  of  the  technical  and  trade 
publications  of  the  country,  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  outlines  the  food  situation  and 
says  that  the  country  faces  a  war  that 
will  probably  last  for  from  two  to  five 
years.  In  stating  the  purpose  of  the 
United  States  in  entering  the  war 
Secretary  Lane  declares  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Allies  are  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  that  permanent  peace 
can  only  be  established  through  the 
superior  power  of  the  United  States. 

President  Wilson  designates  the  week  of 
June  18  to  25  as  Red  Cross  Week,  when 
all  are  called  upon  to  give  generously 
in  aid  of  the  work  of  national  need. 

A  tornado  wipes  out  the  village  of 
Andale,  Kansas.  The  estimated  dead 
are  twenty-four  to  thirty. 

May  26. — More  than  one  hundred  are 
killed  in  a  tornado  in  Illinois.  The 
town  of  Mattoon  is  the  heaviest  sufferer, 
seventy-three  being  killed  there. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  places  the 
services  of  its  International  Health 
Board  at  the  disposal  of  France  to 
fight  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  that 
country.  An  initial  appropriation  of 
$100,000  is  made  for  the  campaign. 

May  27. — Tornadoes  sweep  through  parts 
of  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Kentucky, 
Alabama,  and  southern  Illinois.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  persons  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  killed  and  more 
than  a  thousand  injured. 
Slackers  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
are  reported  as  trying  to  join  the 
Society  of  Friends  to  escape  military 
service. 

May  28. — Many  arrests  are  made  in  the 
South  and  West  to  thwart  an  organized 
plot  to  fight  the  selective  draft. 

"Provost    Marshal-General    Crowder    an- 
nounces that  all  men  between  twenty- 
one    and    thirty,    whether    married    or 
single,  must  register  on  June  5.    Claims 
for  exemption  will  be  decided  afterward. 
John  D.  Rockefeller  adds  another  $5,000,- 
000    to    his    Liberty     Bond    subscrip- 
tions,  bringing  \he   total  up   to  $15,- 
000,000.      He    will    continue    to    place 
subscriptions  in  like  amounts  until  the 
total  reaches  $50,000,000,  and  says  he 
stands  ready  to  take  $100,000,000  if 
the  country  needs  it. 
The  House  passes  the  Food  Census  Bill 
with  an  amendment  by  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin  providing  for  the  employment 
of    women    in    gathering    information. 
Her  speech  was  the  first  ever  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  a  woman 
during  a  legislative  session. 

The  disagreement  between  Major-General 
Goethals  and  Chairman  Denman,  of 
the  Shipping  Bo'ard,  over  wooden  ships 
is  amicably  settled.  The  Army  and 
Navy  Deficiency  Bill,  carrying  $750,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  wooden 
and  steel  ships,  passes  the  House,  and 
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Your  bath  water  begins  taking  im- 
purities off  the  body  INSTANTLY. 
In  TEN  SECONDS   it    is  unfit  for 
bathing.    In  fine  minute  it  is  posi- 
tively filthy,  and 
your  bath, 
ou    wouldn't 
even  THINK 
of  getting 
back  into  it. 
Tub  bath- 
ing is  UN- 
CLEAN— 
DANGEROUS- A  MENACE! 

Our  FREE  BOOKLET."  A  Knick- 
erbocker Bath,"    tells  you  how    to 
bathe,  how  to  avoid  bath  tub  filth. 

KNICKERBOCKER 

Bath  Spray-Brush 

A  Quick  Shower,  Shampoo, 
Massage,  Rub- Down  —  with 
clean  flowingwater— all  in  one 

Makes  you  feel  good  all  over.  Stimu- 
lates circulation;  invigorates.    Fine  for  chil- 
dren—EVERYBODY   likes  it.    Fits   hand- 
flexible  to  body.  Special  Shampoo  Brush  and 
Needle  Spray  included  with  $6  De  Luxe  Set. 
Other  styles  $1.75  and  $3.50.    ABSOLUTELY  GUAR- 
ANTEED.   Sold  everywhere.  Write  for  free  booklet 
RIGHT  NOW— before  you  turn  the  page. 

KNICKERBOCKER  MFG.  CO. 
21 S  W.  Schiller  St.        Chicago.  II 


NOW  $222 

$2  down  brings  brand  new  Rex 
(io  years'  guarantee)  built  be- 
cause world's  greatest  merchandise 
house  wanted  a  better  machine .  Type- 
writer prices  smashed!  Write  for 
Free  Catalogue.    A  revelation! 


Rex  Typewriter  Co.,  Pept.  A  240,  Steger  Bldg-  Chicago 


FOR  m  HEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 

Inventions  Wanted.   $1 ,000.000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 

Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.     Our  four  books. 

sent  free.     VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LEARN 

HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  the 
noted  expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. IZmOj 
cloth.  Illustrated.  By  mail.  $1.35.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  4thAve..N.Y. 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 


Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 


W 


Small  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  intheU.S.or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


The 


contracts  for  twenty  wooden  craft  and 
six  steel  barges  are  signed. 
Advices  from  the  South  state  that  eight 
States  were  swept  by  the  recent 
tornadoes  with  a  total  of  280  dead  and 
1.247  injured.  The  property  loss  will 
reach  into  millions. 

May  29. — Denounced  by  the  press,  Mayor 
Thompson,  of  Chicago,  gives  a  belated 
permission  to  salesmen  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  bonds  to  canvass  the  City  Hall. 
He  is  charged  by  the  newspapers  with 
having  gone  out  of  his  way  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  to  interfere  with 
the  plans  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  embarrass  the  patriotic  citizens  of 
the  city. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  announces 
that  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  for  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing on  April  30,  1917,  amounted  to 
sti.060,000,000. 

A  "round  robin,"  with  thirty  signatures, 
protesting  against  the  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  hospital-ship  Solace  is 
read  to  the  Senate  by  Senator  Calder. 

The  Naval  Board  of  Investigation  declares 
that  defective  ammunition  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  accident  on  the  Mongolia. 
However,  all  metal  mouth-cups  will  be 
removed  from  shells  and  be  replaced 
by  wooden  disks,  Secretary  Daniels 
announces. 

Attorney-General  Gregory  instructs  all 
United  States  attorneys  and  marshals 
throughout  the  country  to  arrest  and 
prosecute  all  _  persons  responsible  for 
agitation  against  registration  of  men 
subject  to  selective  draft. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  who  is  named  as  the 
head  of  the  proposed  Food  Commission, 
Washington  reports,  will  undertake  to 
reduce  prices  by  cutting  down  the  mar- 
gin between  producer  and  consumer 
tlirough  a  system  of  executives  under 
the  central  administration. 

News  of  the  safety  of  Donald  MacMillan 
and  his  party,  who  went  to  the  arctic 
nearly  four  years  ago  to  explore  Crocker 
Land,  is  received  by  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York. 

In  connection  with  charges  of  unfit  condi- 
tions on  the  hospital  ship  Solace,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  admits  that  naval  hospital 
facilities  are  inadequate. 

FOREIGN 

May  24. — Mr.  Viviani  and  Marshal  Joffre 
reach  Paris  and  are  enthusiastically 
received  by  enormous  crowds. 

May  25. — Four  thousand  bank  clerks, 
mostly  women,  meet  to  plan  a  cam- 
paign for  higher  wages,  Paris  reports. 

May  27. — A  serious  crisis  in  the  relations 
of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  is 
reported  from  London.  Following  the 
resignation  of  Count  Tisza,  Hungarian 
Premier,  Budapest  announces  that 
Baron  Burian,  Austro-Hungarian  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  also  intends  to  resign. 
German  sociologists  are  disturbed  over 
the  falling  off  of  the  birth-rate  due  to  the 
war.  Statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health 
Bureau  show  a  decrease  of  38.3  per  cent. 
in  cities  of  more  than  200,000  popula- 
tion, as  compared  to  the  number  of 
children  born  in  1914. 


Not  the  Same. — "  I  suppose,"  said  the 
facetious  stranger  watching  a  workman 
spread  a  carpet  from  the  church  door  to  the 
curb,  "  that's  the  road  to  heaven  you  are 
fixing  there?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  "  this  is  merely 
a  bridal  path."— Boston  Transcript. 
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First  Linz  of  Defense 
Against  Discomfort 

Be  prepared  with  a  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor.  Guard  against 
discomfort  and  delay.  The  Gem  makes  shaving  just  what 
you  want  it  to  be,  wherever  you  are  —  at  home  or  in  active 
service  —  like  a  twelve  inch  gun,  it  is  perfect  in  construction 
and  works  with  the  same  smoothness,  accuracy  and  precision. 
"The  Best  Safety" — the  universal  testimony  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  men  the  world  over. 

« 

$1  00  °ut^t  includes  razor  complete,  with  seven 
*r   I  _____  Gem  Damaskeene  Blades,  shaving  and 
*  stropping  handle,  in  handsome  case. 

Separate  Set  Gem  Blades — 7  for  35c. 

Dealers  Everywhere 

GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,Inc.,NEW  YORK 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 
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Damaskeene  blades 


GEM 
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LOOK  WO  rURTHIfi 
FOR  THAT  BOAT 

TTERE  it  is— a  Mullins!  The  boat  in 
-*-  J-  the  picture  is  a  26-foot  Auto  Boat 
and  like  all  Mullins  boats  it  means  the 
most  for  the  money  in  looks,  speed,  ser- 
vice and  safety.  Whether  you  want  to 
pole,  row  or  motor,  in  deep,  shallow, 
fresh  or  salt  water,  there  is  a  Mullins 
boat  exactly  suited  to  your  purpose 

65,000  owners  of  Mullins  power  boats,  rowboats  and  canoes,  endorse  them  en- 
thusiastically Designed  by  America's  leading  naval  architects  and  built  in  the 
world  s  largest  boat  factory,  Mullins  boats  cannot  leak,  water  log,  dry  out  warn 
or  open  at  the  seams— need  no  boat  house  and  never  require  calkine  ' 

Motor  boats  are  powered  with  2  and  4-cvcle  motors  of  th/>  m«„i- _i  ^  .      . 

Write  for  big  catalog  of  steel  and  wooden  motor  boats, 
rowboats  and  canoes — FREE 

THE  W.  H.  MULLINS  COMPANY 

53  Franklin  St.       Salem,  Ohio 

World's  largest  Manufacturers  of 
Steel  and  Wooden  Pleasure  Boats 
and  Builders  of  the  Celebrated 
Mullins  Outboard  Special  14-ft. 
Steel  Boat. 
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' ';/  New  Plan  by  Old  Interests. ' ' 

Thousands  of  millions 
of  feet  of  lumber  are 
DEMANDED  NOW 

—for  barracks,  for  ships,  for  wagons 

and  equipment,  for  industrial  use.  Add 
to  this  the  normal  demand  and  the  enor- 
mous extra  demand  which  will  come  with 
the  close  of  the  war  and  you  can  see  that 
the  lumber  industry  is  in  a  position  more 
favorable  than  for  many  years. 

LACEY 

Profit-Sharing  Bonds 

(1st  Mortgage)  are  based  on  growing  tim- 
ber. The  name  of  Lacey  has  been  stand- 
ard in  the  timber  field  for  many  years. 
Timber  values  are  constantly  rising  and 
now  will  rise  faster  than  ever.  Lacey 
Bonds  will  carry  large  profits.    .     - ' 

Experienced  investors  wisely  see  in  the 
present  world-situation  reasons  for  con- 
serving their  principal  by  SAFE  as  well 
as  profitable  investments.  Lacey  Profit- 
.'Sharing  Bonds  (1st  Mortgage)  are  ideal 
'  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  their  profit 
feature  in  addition  to  6%  and  absolute 
safety.   Convenient  denominations  of 

$100,  $500.  $1,000 

You  are  invited  to  read  the  highly  interesting 
Booklet  T-. 205 .  which  explains  the  exceptional 
conditions  on  which  the  bonds  are  based.  We 
suggest  prompt  application. 

T  JAMES  D.  f   I   1  /^ 

|acey|imber(o. 

332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

For  37  years  the  name  ot  Lacey  has  been  synonymous 
with  conservative  success  in  timber  investment. 


YourFord  will  nof  turnTurtle 


IrreversibleWorm 
S$to-^ri**S  Gear 

Holds  your  car  straight  ahead  and 
steady.  Ruts,  bumps  or  holes  in  the 
road  cannot  turn  your  wheels  aside.  No 
wigrgling--no  jerking  motion.  Steers 
your  Ford  the  way  you  want  it,  through 
mud  and  sand  and  on  center-crowned 
and  hard,  bumpy  roads.  Allhigh-priced 
autos  have  this  style  of  steering  gear. 

No  vibration,  shock  or  strain  on  arms 
andehouldera  if  your  Ford  has  th'sirre-    |   ■^S^ff  Attnch*s 
versible  worm  steering  gear.    You  can    ^^^^^^ur  to  Engine 
drive  all  day  without  tiring.  No  Ho,es  to  Bor#; 

Inexpensive.  Easy  to  put  on  a  Ford. 
Thousands  in  use.    Sold  under  binding  guarantee  of 
Money  Back  if  Not  Satisfied 

Make  your  Ford  SAFE.  If  your  wife  or  daughter  drivet.'give 
her  the  protection  and  pleasure  of  this  steering  gear. 

You  can  get  it  fromyourdealerordirect  from  us.  Full  infor- 
mation fr«e.  Big  opportunity  for  local  representatives.  Don't 
wait  until  it's  too  I  ate.  Write  today. 

E.  H.  SPRAGUE  MFG.  CO.,  Dept"29.    Omnha,  Neb. 


INVESTMENTS  -AND 'FINANCE 


CURRENT  SAVINGS  AND  THE 
LIBERTY  LOAN 


Since  J86) 

Investments 

ELEVEN  YEARS  before  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
showed  the  first  telephone  at  the  Centennial  In 
Philadelphia  in  1876,  Hambleton  &  Company 
were  advising  investors  and  selling  bonds  to  banks, 
insurance  companies  and  individuals.  For  over  fifty 
years  we  have  been  patiently  building  and  perfecting 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  better  serving  our 
customers  and  giving  them  experienced  and  sound 
advice  in  regard  to  investments. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  book  "Investing  $100  to 
$10  000,"  which  is  a  primer  on  investments  and  gives 
much  valuable  information.  You  may  receive  a  copy 
without  charge  by  writing  to  Department  E,  49 
Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  or  10- 14  South  Calvert 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

%mb!eionS Company 

ESTABLISHED     1865  * 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

BALTIMORE  WASHINGTON  NEW  YORK 


WHAT  lie  called  "a  straight  talk  about 
this  financial,  this  colossal  financial, 
operation  that  we  are  facing,"  was  made  at 
Albany  last  month  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip, 
president  of  the  National  City  Bank.     He 
began  by  noting  that  the  American  public 
had  been  "a  good  deal  dazed  by  the  size 
of  this  loan."     In  fact,  the  authorization 
of  a  $7,000,000,000  credit  was  "something 
of  a  shock  to  the  country."     One  way  to 
realize   what  such  a   sum   means  was   to 
consider  that  all  the  stocks  listed  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  "are  less  than  twice  that 
amount";    that  all  the  stocks  of  all  the 
railroad  companies  in  the  country  aggre- 
gate only  18,700,000,000,  and  that  all  the 
bonds  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country 
are  little  more  than  that  figure.     And  yet 
that  huge  total  must  be  raised  this  year. 
After  the  first  instalment  of  $2,000,000,000 
shall  have  been  raised  there  will  be  other 
loans  to  take  up.     While  the  loan  in  total  is 
incomprehensively  large,  "  so  is  the  country, 
so  are  our  resources."     National-bank  de- 
posits in  this  country  have  increased  in 
ten  months  $2,000,000,000,  or  enough  to 
take  up  that  part  of  the  issue  now  being 
offered.    In  total,  the  resources  of  the  banks 
in  this  country  are  about  $35,000,000,000. 
Huge  as    this  loan  therefore  is,  it  is  not 
so  large  when  you  measure  it  by  some  of  the 
other  totals  of  the  country.     Our  national 
wealth  is  now  about  $220,000,000,000,  from 
which  it  appears  that  if  the  people  sub- 
scribed only  5%  of  their  wealth  they  would 
"oversubscribe  this  issue  about  six  times." 
In  the  Civil  War  days,  with  bank-resources 
one-twentieth  of  what  they  are  now,  the 
country  raised  $3,000,000,000,  which  shows 
clearly  that  we  are  not  now  "facing  an 
impossible  proposition." 

Nevertheless,    Mr.     Vanderlip     assured 
his  auditors  that  we  were  "  conf ronted_  by 
a  serious  proposition — we  are  up  against 
the  necessity,  the  very  great  necessity,  of 
doing  this  thing."     Tremendously  rich  as 
we  are,  our  wealth  being  about  $220,000,- 
000,000,  this  wealth  is  in  farms,  railroads, 
factories,  and  instruments  of  production. 
And  "you  can  not  subscribe  a  railroad  to 
a  loan;    you  can't  subscribe  a  factory." 
Fresh  capital  must  be  obtained  for  taking 
up  this  loan.     A  war  is  "  the  current  effort 
of  a  nation;    nothing  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past  can  fight  it";   and  so  it  must 
be  fought  out  of  the  current  savings  of  the 
nation,  since  all  the  savings  of    the  past 
have  been  invested-     Savings  of  the  past 
have    been    invested    in     fixt     forms     of 
capital;    they  are  in  railroads,  farms,  and 
factories.     Money  that  is  now  to  be  raised 
for  war  in  consequence  "must  come  from 
the  savings  of  the  future,  not  the  savings 
of  the  past." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  saw  no  reason  for  regard- 
ing investment  in  this  loan  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  patriotic  sacrifice.  The  public 
are  "offered  a  bond  which  is  beyond  ques- 
tion the  finest  piece  of  paper  in  the  world." 
While  the  rate— 3  ^  per  cent.— looks  low, 
"there  are  perquisites  attached  to  that 
bond."  Its  income  is  free  from  taxation 
and,  if  war  goes  on  for  a  good  while,  the 
chances  are  good  that  the  rate  will  be 
more.  No  one  is  "going  to  be  penalized 
by  being  a  subscriber  to  the  first  loan." 


Whenever  a   subsequent   loan   comes   out 
at  a  higher  rate,  first  subscribers  are  going 
to  be  in  just  as  good  condition  as  tardy 
subscribers.  No  one  can  doubt  that  when 
the   war  is  over  and   pressure  is  off   the 
market  for  Government  loans  "there  will 
be    a   rise    in    the    value    of    Government 
bonds."     Bonds  bought  now  and  bearing 
2>y2  per  cent,  "have  a  practical  guaranty 
of  parity,  that  is  to  say,  if  events  go  so 
that  the   Government  can't  raise  money 
at  Zy2  per  cent,  these  bonds  will  be  con- 
vertible   into    the    higher    rate,    and    the 
minute  the  war  is  over  your  bond  at  par 
will  command  a  premium."     He  could  not 
think  of  a  situation  that  would  not  find 
these  bonds  "bearing  a  premium  on  their 
issue  price  after  the  war  is  over."     The 
Investment  Weekly  (formerly  Moody's  Mag- 
azine) has  said  on  this  point: 


"It  is  a  sort  of  Government-guaranteed 
speculation.     If  exhaustion  of  capital  com- 
pels higher  interest-rates,  the  rate  on  this 
loan  will  rise  with  them.     That  practically 
guarantees    the    present   bonds    against    a 
decline  in  price — and  they  have  a  splendid 
prospect  for  an  advance  after  the  war  is 
over.     United    States    Government   credit 
has  generally  been  on  a  basis  of  3  per  cent. 
or  lower,  which  would  mean  117  for  a  3H 
per  cent,  bond,  133  for  a  4  per  cent,  bond, 
and  150  for  a  4K  per  cent.  bond.     If  the 
Government  has  to  issue  bonds  at  4  per 
cent,  before  the  war  is  over — which  is  likely 
— the  present  3Hs  will  be  converted  into 
4s,  and  if   the  Government's   credit  after 
the  war  returns  to  a  3  per  cent,  basis,  the 
Liberty   Loan   will   seU   at    133,     And,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  now,  this  looks  like 
the  most  probable   outcome.     A  specula- 
tion which  is  practically  guaranteed  against 
decline  by  the  United  States  Government 
and  yet  has  a  strong  probability  of  appre- 
ciating one-third  in  price  is  certainly  very 
attractive.     Other    securities    might    rise 
even   more,    possibly,    but   they   lack    the 
Government's  guaranty  against  declines. 

Mr.  Vanderlip   believes  that    this  loan 
and  others  which  this  country  may  make 
are    "going    to    mean    something    besides 
patriotism  in  America. ' '     They  are  going  to 
bring  a  new  element  into  American  life, 
an  element  of  economy.     We  "have  got 
to  have  it,"  said  he,  "just  as  certainly  as 
we  have  got  to  have  this  expansion  of  credit 
to  make  this  loan  a  success,  because  the 
banks  must  be  paid  from  future  income 
and  there  must  be  economy  to  permit  that 
being  done."     We  shall  find  it  impossible 
to    "give    the    Government    seven    billion 
dollars    or   any    other    number   of    billion 
dollars  of  purchasing  power  and  expect  to 
have  just  as  much  purchasing  power  our- 
selves."   To  do  that  "would  be  a  miracle  of 
loaves  and  fishes  that  we  can't  work  out." 
People  must  economize,  must  see  that  what 
they  spend  they  spend  for  necessities  and 
not  for  luxuries.  j? 

But  there  will  be ' '  gains  for  all  our  losses. 
If  we  loan  three  billion  dollars  to  the  Allies 
our  international  trade  conditions  are  going 
to  be  improved,  to  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. All  the  energies  spent  on  the  war 
will  not  be  wasted.  There  will  be  "new 
processes  evolved,  there  will  be  new  lessons 
learned  in  speeding  up  industry  that  will 
prove  of  great  value."  He  recalled  that 
Huxley  once  said  that  all  the  costs  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  to  France  and  the 
whole  indemnity  "were  made  up  by  the 
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JOHN  BURROUGHS 

Venerable  Naturalist'and 
Nature  Writer. 

"I  see  valuable  and 
helpful  hints  in  these 
lessons.  Any  young 
man  or  woman  who 
has  an  undeveloped 
literary  talent  ought 
to  profit  greatly  by 
this  course." 


IRVIN  S.  COBB 

Famous  War-Correspon- 
dent, Humorist  and  Wri- 
ter, Author  of  "Back 
Home,"  "Judge  Priest," 
etc. 

"Any  man  who 
helps  English-speak- 
ing people  to  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of 
practical  English 
deserves  praise  and 
has  mine." 


ELLIS   PARKER  BUTLER 

Popular  H  Timor  is  t  and 
Short-Storv  Writer.  A  uthor 
of  "Pigs  is  Pigs."  "The 
Incubator  Baby,"  etc. 

"A  good  idea  excellently 
worked  out.  Supplies  what 
nine  out  of  ten  men  and 
women  need  before  they 
put  pen  to  paper  or  open 
mouth  before  an  audience. 
I  should  especially  recom- 
mend it  to  college  gradu- 
ates and  others  who  have 
been  stuffed  with  petrified 
English  and  turned  loose 
with  no  knowledge  of 
working  English." 


'TpHERE  is  not  a  walk  in  life  in  which  a  mastery  of  the  English  language 
■*-  will  not  bring  advancement,  a  larger  income,  wider  influence.     It  will 
make  the  road  to  success  smoother  and  surer. 

lo  think  straight  and  purposefully  you  must  know  words,  for  they  are  the 
finger-posts  of  thought.  Get  a  command  of  words  and  it  will  give  you  a  com- 
mand of  men — of  circumstances.  It  will  aid  you  to  meet  customers,  to  make 
sales,  to  close  contracts,  and  to  impress  men  of  affairs.  It  will  enable  you  to 
express  yourself  clearly  and  forcefully.  It  will  help  you  to  write  in  a  clear, 
bold,  vigorous  style  that  carries  conviction.  It  will  give  you  power  and  per- 
sonality.   Good  English  is  good  sense,  good  business.     Read  what 

These  Master  Word-Artists 


have  to  say  of  the'advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  and  application  of  Grenville 
Kleiser's  Mail  Course  in  English.  Here  you 
have  expert  opinions  from  people  who  know 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  literary  craft, 
who  are  paid  large  sums  for  their  work,  and 
who  can  appreciate,  as  no  amateur  can,  the 


vital  importance  of  a  mastery  of  English. 
For  the  young  writer  or  for  the  old  one, 
either,  for  that  matter,  to  take  up  and  work 
through  this  course  faithfully  is  to  secure  an 
increase  in  efficiency  that  will  be  worth  much 
every  year  in  real  cash.  No  other  asset 
will  be  of  such  value  to  you  in  your  career. 


It  Will  Work  Wonders  for  You 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  teaching  of  a  correct  use  of  words  or  in  the  gradual 
upbuilding  of  a  pure  and  effective  English  style  that  this  course  is  of  such 
splendid  service  to  you.  It  has  above  and  beyond  this  an  inspirational  value, 
an  educative  power,  a  character-forming  influence  that  will  accomplish 
wonders  for  you,  that  will  make  you  twice  the  man  or  woman  you  were. 
Grenville  Kleiser  can  teach  you  by  mail  in  spare  moments,  at  home,  how  to 
Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words —  Become  an  Engaging  Conversa- 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right         tionalist— 

Place—  Enter  Good  Society- 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters,  Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power,  and 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Ser-  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
mons, etc. —  munity. 


I  am  so  favorably  impressed  with  Mr.  Kleiser's 
Course — his  method  of  instruction — that  I  would 
advise  every  person  to  take  it  as  part  of  his  edu- 
cation."— Dr.  H.  J.  Boldt,  New  York  City. 


If  one  desires  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  improve 
his  diction,  polish  his  style,  and  express  his  thoughts 
in  clear,  terse  English,  he  can  not  do  better  than  take 
yourcourse.'-Rei-.S./l.  Walton,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


Whatever  Your  Business  or  Occupation 
Grenville  Kleiser  Can  Make  You  More  Successful 


What  is  true  of  the  writer  is  true  of  every 
other  profession.  Whether  you  are  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  clergyman,  a  teacher, 
a  salesman,  a  clerk,  or  in  business  of  any 
kind,  command  of  English  will  bring  you 


to  the  front  and  lack  of  it  will  be  a  drag  on 
your  upward  climb.  You  need  good  English 
in  every  relation  of  your  life  and  it  will  help 
you  as  no  other  single  thing  can  do  to  reach 
the  goal  of  your  desires  and  achieve  success. 


FREE— "How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English" 


We  want  you  to  read  this  booklet  that  you 
may  understand  what  this  course  will  do  for 
you,  the  real  practical  help  it  will  give  you 
in  a  hundred  different  ways.  You  have  a 
message,  a  something  within  you  that  de- 
mands expression.    You  need  no  longer  be 


voiceless.  Learn  the  mastery  of  English  and 
realize  your  own  possibilities.  Be  yourself 
at  your  best.  It  means  more  money,  more 
power,  more  life  in  every  way.  Sign  and 
mail  this  coupon  NOW.  To-morrow  you 
may  forget  and  the  opportunity  will  be  lost. 


■ '""" ■■■■■■■■■iiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiimimm ■■ ■mnimimiii ■■■■■■n: 

=   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  = 

I    v„„9lu»me%,  <-PneaSeJenf  at  ?°Lc*or  obligation  to  me.  the  booklet,  "How  to  Become  a  Master  of     = 
Z    English,    with  full  particulars  of  the  Grenville  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English.  Dig.  6-9-17    = 
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Street. 
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BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Distinguished  Novelist 
and  Sliort-Story  Writer, 
Author  of  "Mo  nsieurBeau- 
caire,"  "Seventeen,"  etc. 

"Your  course  is  almost 
painfully  needed  by  many 
professional  writers  and 
speakers.  A  student  who 
intelligently  follows  your 
course  will  know  what  he  is 
talkingabout  whenhetalks 
or  when  he  writes.  His  au- 
dience will  certainly  know, 
because  he  will  talkwell.no 
matter  what  his  subject." 


MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

Eminent  Novelist,  Drama- 
tist and  War -Correspon- 
dent, Author  of'K," 
"Kings,  Queens  and 
Pawns,"  etc. 

"Your  lessons  seem  to 
me  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Also  the  selection  of 
books  for  study  appeals 
to  me  very  strongly.  It 
looks  like  a  scholarly  and 
most  intelligently  com- 
piled course  of  instruction 
and  writing." 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Noted  Novelist,  Poet,  and 
Dramatist,  Author  of 
"Empty  Pockets,"  "Excuse 
Me,"  etc. 

"You  have  provided  an 
effective  and  sufficient 
course  of  lessons  in  the 
mechanism  and  the  art  of 
writing  English.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  your 
achievement  and  I  con- 
gratulate those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  chaotic  vasti- 
tude  of  our  dictionary 
under  your  guidance." 
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New 

PARKER 

PATENT 
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■  a  WASHER 
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$2.50,   $3,   $4, 
$5    at     leading 
dealers. 
Catalog  free 


SAFETY-SEALED— The  new  type  "no 
holes  in  the  wall"  fountain  pen.  Ink 
can't  get  out  to  soil  clothes  or  person. 

PARKER  INK  TABLETS  for  a 
soldier's  "kit"  in  place  of  fluid  ink 


Dissolves 
immediately 
into  fluid  ink 


PARKER  PEN  CO.,  60  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis.,  n.  y.  Retail  store,  Wooiworth  Bidg. 


The   Health- Care   of  the   Growing  Child 

by  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.   For  the  mother  who  would  guard  her 


ness.   Postpaid,  11.37.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.Y. 


Happiness  Here  Below  Sd  point 'T^ 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.    Read  Walter  DeVoe  s 


child's  health  and  understand  the  best  treatment  during  ill-     "  Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing. "     $1.10  postpaid 


from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


When  you  cut  or  scratch 
yourself — 

there's  no  need  to  worry! 

Merely  wash  the  injured  part  with 
DIOXOGEN  and  cover  with  a  clean 
cloth. 

You  have  thus  insured  against  blood- 
poisoning  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  nature  will  then  heal  the' hurt. 

Never  be  without  DIOXOGEN.     It 
is  so  efficient  and  so  safe  and  one 
never  knows  when  it  will  be  needed. 

The  Oakland  Chemical  Co. 
10  astor  place,  n.  y. 


discoveries  of  Louis  Pasteur  and  their  effect 
on  the  industries  and  life  of  France."  If 
only  we  can  get  a  considerable  number  of 
ten  million  people  that  might  subscribe  to 
contract  the  habit  of  thrift,  "we  will  have 
made  great  progress. ' '  For  the  success  of  this 
loan,  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  war, 
and  the  making  of  the  sacrifice  "will  bring 
to  us  a  victory  which  will  be  greater  than 
anything  we  can  get  from  Germany — a 
moral  victory  within  ourselves."  Having 
grown  luxurious  and  careless,  we  have 
"needed  this  great  moral  awakening." 

Mr.  Vanderlip  made  an  impressive 
reference  to  our  natural  wealth,  but  few 
people  have  ever  realized  how  tremendous 
it  has  become.  A  statement  recently 
put  out  by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
National  Bank,  of  New  York,  set  forth 
that  while  this  wealth,  measured  in  terms 
of  money,  "is  roughly  $250,000,000,000," 
one  can  better  appreciate  what  the  figures 
mean  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  sum 
is  "more  than  double  the  wealth  of  any 
other  single  nation;  indeed,  it  exceeds  the 
combined  wealth  of  the  world's  three  other 
greatest  Powers — the  British  and  German 
empires,  and  the  French  republic."  Our 
wealth  is  "three  times  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
many, four  times  the  wealth  of  Russia,"  and 
more  than  the  wealth  of  all  Continental  Eu- 
rope outside  of  Germany.  It  is  one-third 
of  the  reckoned  wealth  of  the  world.  In  the 
Civil  War,  1861-65,  the  sum  total  of  the 
nation's  material  resources  was  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  what  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  in  1898,  it  was  one-third. 
The  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
quired a  century  to  increase  sixfold;  so 
also  did  the  wealth  of  France.  The  wealth 
of  the  German  Empire  increased  sixfold  in 
eighty  years,  but  the  wealth  factor  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  sixfold  in 
forty  years,  and  is  now  more  than  $2,400 
per  capita.  Half  a  century  ago  it  was 
$750  per  capita. 

MILLIONS  GOING  INTO  NEW  SHIP- 
BUILDING FIRMS 

Since  the  break  in  our  relations  with 
Gerraany,  $73,000,000  of  capital  stock  has 
been  authorized  in  this  country  for  ship- 
building operations — a  greater  amount 
than  for  the  entire  year  1916.  War-losses, 
the  submarine  menace,  and  Government 
activities  have  led  to  this  unprecedented 
formation  of  new  corporations  in  this  line  of 
business.  Since  the  war  began  the  total 
of  new  capital  invested  has  been  $184,- 
642,000.  As  a  writer  in  The  Journal  of 
Commerce  remarks:  "Ruthless  destruction 
of  merchant  shipping  by  German  sub- 
marines and  the  certainty  that  all  ships 
built  in  the  near  future  will  be  taken  at 
high  prices"  have  been  powerful  incentives 
to  the  making  of  these  investments. 
The  effect  which  the  t^-boat  situation  had 
upon  the  formation  of  new  companies  in 
three  months  (February,  March,  and  April) 
was  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  capital 
stock  authorized  as  against  the  amounts  for 
the  two  preceding  months: 

December  1916- $7,350,000 

January,  1917 2,475,000 

February,  1917 30,525  000 

March.  1917..     .                             13,225,000 

April,  1917 29,445,000 

The  writer  called  attention  to  the  fact 
here  disclosed,  that  during  December  and 
January,  when  the  various  peace-moves 
were  under  way  and  there  was  apparently 
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a  good  prospect  that  the  world's  shipping 
would  be  released  for  normal  trade,  new 
incorporations  "dropt  to  comparatively 
low  levels."  In  February,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  German  proclamation  and  the 
consequent  break  in  diplomatic  relations, 
the  total  capital  reached  "the  new  high 
record  of  $30,525,000."  In  "March,  as  war 
had  not  resulted  and  Congress  was  not  in 
session,  there  was  a  drop  to  $13,225,000, 
but  this  "was  succeeded  by  a  rush  of  in- 
corporations in  April,  the  first  month  of 
actual  war,  that  closely  approached  the 
high  record  established  in  February." 
Other  points  in  the  article  are  as  follows: 

"Creation  of  new  companies  during  the 
entire  war  has  been  at  an  abnormal  pace. 
Fabulous  prices  paid  for  tonnage,  and  the 
tact  that  ships  could  frequently  pay  for 
t  heir  cost  from  the  proceeds  of  one  voyage, 
have  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ship-building  periods  in  the  historv  of 
the  country.  Not  only  have  existing  ship- 
yards been  employed  to  capacity,  but  new 
concerns  have  been  formed  on  an  increas- 
ingly large  scale.  A  comparison  of  figures 
on  incorporation  for  the  war  shows  the 
ctl'cct  of  the  submarine  warfare. 

Capita!  Authorized 

Five  months  1914 $1,844,000 

}.ear  1915 37,o62,000 

}  «"■  1916, 00,466,000 

lour  months,  1917 75,670,000 


Total $184,642,000 

'The  capital  in  1917  has  been  more  than 
$6,000,000  in  excess  of  the  1916  total,  and 
lias  been  more  than  twice  that  of  the  entire 
year  of  1915.  As  yet  there  is  no  slackening 
apparent  in  the  formation  of  new  com- 
panies. According  to  all  present  indica- 
tions, the  year  1917  will  be  unsurpassed  by 
any  previous  twelve  months  in  the  output 
of  ships  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  shipping 
enterprises. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  total 
capital  authorized  in  the  incorporation  of 
new  shipping  companies,  by  months,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  list  in- 
cludes concerns  of  more  than  $50,000 
capital  for  the  operation,  construction, 
salvage,  and  repair  of  ships,  and  also  new 
financing  involved  in  the  expansion  of 
existing  companies: 

1917 

January $2,475,000 

February 30,525,000 

March 13,225,000 

April 29,445,000 

Total $75,670,000 


1916 

January $4,850,000 

February 5,525,000 

March 12,155,000 

April 4,234,000 

May 2.725,000 

June 5,780,000 


1916 


July $1,425,000 

August 8,925,000 

September 1,325,000 

October 6.815,000 

November 8,357,000 

December 7,350,000 

T°tal $69,466,000 


1915 

January $1,975  000 

February 803,000 

March 825,000 

Apr;l 1,485,000 

May 4,845,000 

June 350,000 


1915 

July $10,450,000 

August 4,530,000 

September 2,919,000 

October 2,005,000 

November 5,900,000 

December 1 ,575,000 


Total $37,662,000 


1914 


1914 


August $1,125  000     November $100,000 

September 519,000     December 100,000 


Total $1,844,000 

Total  since  opening  of  war $184  642  000 

"The  plan  of  the  Government  to  build 
1,000  wooden  ships  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating the  submarine  menace  is  expected 
to    cause    further    activity    in    shipyards. 


eVBS^IDy 


There   are   nooks   and 

corners  in  every  home  that 

even  daylight  cannot  reach- 
where  matches,  candles  or  lamps  are  posi- 
tively dangerous.  That's  why  you  need  an 
Eveready  DAYLO*  about  the  house,  for  both 
convenience  and  safety. 

Nearly  all  good  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting 
goods  and  stationery  dealers  display  and  carry 
Eveready  DAYLOS*  in  77  different  styles,  at  prices 
from  75  cents  up  (in  Canada,  85c  up).  And  your 
satisfaction  is  always  assured  by  the .  Eveready 
TUNGSTEN  battery,  the  only  battery  that  is  long- 
lived,  dependable  and  really  economical.  Always 
specify  this  make  when  your  battery  must  be  renewed. 

Don't  ask  for  a  "flashlight"— 
get  an  Eveready  DAYLO 

DAYLO  is  not  merely  the  new  name  for  our  pro- 
duct but  a  mark  by  which  the  public  will  hereafter 
distinguish   between   the   ordinary  "  flasher  "  or 
flashlight"  and    the  highest  development  of  the 
portable  electric  light. 


(There 


AMERICAN  EVER  READY  WORKS 

of  National  Carbon  Co.,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

Canadian  National  Carbon  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto 


when  a  leak  in  the 
water  or  gas  pipe 
must  be  fixed  quickly 

When  you  lose  a  key, 
a  coin  or  a  ring  in 
the  dark 

When  the  watch  dog 
barks  his  alarm 

when  all  the  lights  in 
the  house  go  out 

when  the  wrong  med- 
icine bottle  may 
mean  a  tragedy 

Whenever  you  need 
light — indoors  or  out 
— that  cannot  cause 
fire  or  blow  out  — 
you  need  an  Eveready 
DAYLO.* 


«  BECOME  AN   EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries  Thousands 
§f  ST  r,M?nthem-  °nIy  \00°Certified  Public  Accountant! 
™n  H,nVJ£i?y  ar?  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train 
you  thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A  Examinations 

iStmESSSFESS positions-  p«*fe?S5BS3S 

Cour£  n™?,^  begin-we  prepare  you  from  ground  up. 
C  P  A  P,e^°Sa11  V"P1'7,se-(f>  Wm.  A.  Chase,  LL.  K. 
Y  f.  A   (Ex -Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 

e^tems^Wri^  lareelta? °f  £. P.  AS. To™ TuitTonTeV- 
£? Sa?l?F;»       - te  ??*  for  ?ree  b,°ok  of  Accountancy  facts. 
"TtZ^P"??,  U">ver.ity     Dept.  652-H A  .    Chicago 
The  Woria's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


HOW  TO  GROW  BULBS 

A  new  book  which  tells  all  about  how  to 
plant  and  care  for  bulbs — what  bulbs  to  plant 
in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn — hardy  bulbs 
—bulbs  for  the  greenhouse — designs  for  beds 
of  bulbs — bulbs  in  pots  and  fibre — how  to 
treat  bulbs  after  flowering — bulbs 
in  grass — insect  pests — diseases — 
how  to  increase  bulbs,  etc.  Hun- 
dreds of  explanatory  drawings  and  photographs 
6oc  net;  by  mail  68c. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co,,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


THE     STANDARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed    in   ever, 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Hot-Weather  Health  for  Your  Children 


to  Pr^rve^h^vft^ify  ^our  kiddies  wilt  under  the  heat  and  admit  your  inabili, 

in  their  eyes  if  you  give  them  the  »ro7erc*r?ZtZ\jT  ?an^eep  ?,e  "^  in  their  cheeks  a"d  the  sparkle 

The  Health-Care  of  the  Bahy       The  Health-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

osolutely  necessary  book  fnr  the.  iw^ti,., t,t »,.......  ° 


Ir  „f™  lu, teIy  ne?essary  book  for  the  Mother  or  Nurse 
ti™  I  ,,  c'ear  and  complete  explanations  of  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  summer  ailments  such  as  Prickll 
?flu\D'eefr^Tb!es'  Mosquito  Bites.  Sunbum  etc 
^tlh^t?ieed>  batL,e  and  clothe  the  baby;  when  to 
take  him  out  doors,  and  when  not  to.  Describes  the  nor 
mal  increase  in  weight  and  all  the  points  of  his  "!£  in 
hot  weather.    Cloth,  75  cent, ;  by  mailjfcents 

nnw^Lff eda»y  timely  book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 
now  that  hot  weather  is  approaching."  "^ 

■Evening  Post,  Chicago. 


A  book  of  vital  instruction  on  the  care  of  children  a  little 
older,  kxplain-i  the  need  of  the  right  kind  of  vacation- 
the  proper  feeding,  bathing  and  cl  >thing;  care  during 
vaccination;  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  including  Ty- 
phoid Fever,  Malaria,  Insect  Bites,  Measles,  Diphtheria. 
Mumps  etc.  Describes  the  preventive  hygiene  that 
should  be  practised  in  the  home.  Illustrated  by  colored 
?™S  T,h,e|>  the  M°ther  to  diagnose  her  child's 
trouble.    Cloth,  $1.25  ;  by  mail,  $1 .37. 

"Just   the   book   for   the   everyday  use   of  anxious 
Parents."— Child  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E-         ,        o      _,,  *-~~.~™**».        r-arents.  -—child  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  3S4-36Q  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  | 
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Within  the  last  week  steps'  have  been 
taken  fco  lay  down  new  sites,  emploj  labor, 
and  gather  material  for  a  great  ship-building 
campaign.  Many  of  the  now  concerns  are 
undoubtedly  started  in  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining Government  orders.  Many  com- 
panies have  been  formed  in  the  last  two 
years  with  ah  authorized  capital  stock  of 
less  than  $;"><),()()(>  each,  and  these  have  not 
been  included  in  the  totals  compiled  by 
this  journal.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  corporations  have  been  unstable 
enterprises  founded  upon  uncertain  pros- 
pects, but  a  large  proportion  also  have 
been  developed  into  paying  companies. 

"The  largest  ship  company  organized  in 
April  was  the  New  London  Ship-building 
Corporation,  of  Delaware,  with  an  author- 
ized capital  of  $10,000,000.  The  Downey 
Ship-building  Corp.,  of  Delaware,  was 
formed  with  $5,000,000  capital.  Other 
important  concerns  were  the  United 
States  Maritime  Corp.,  Delaware,  $2,- 
500,000,  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  Steamship 
Co.,  Delaware,  $2,000,000." 

Already  the  Delaware  River  at  and 
below  Philadelphia  has  become  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  ship-building  centers. 
Gloucester,  Chester,  Wilmington,  and  other 
towns  on  the  river  have  developed  an 
industry  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Two  hundred  or  more  ships, 
both  for  war  and  for  our  merchant  marine, 
are  under  construction.  Their  total  value 
is  estimated  at  close  to  $200,000,000  and 
the  total  tonnage  to  over  a  million.  Ap- 
proximately 20,000  men  are  employed. 
The  industry,  reflected  in  all  allied  branches 
of  the  trade,  such  as  the  steel  and  metal 
industries,  has  not,  however,  reached   its 


height.  It  has  been  predicted  that  when 
Hi,  war  is  over  builders  will  be  deluged 
>.\  uli  orders  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
both  for  this  country  and  for  foreign 
nations.  Present  contracts  for  war-ships 
alone  total  close  to  $65,000,000.  The 
Cramp  firm  has  twenty-one  vessels  under 
construction.  Eight  are  torpedo-boat  de- 
stroyers, two  scout  cruisers,  and  six  mer- 
chant vessels  of  10,000  tons  each. 


SOME  WELL-PROTECTED    PREFERRED 
STOCKS 

That  there  are  many  preferred  stocks 
of  the  investment  class  that  should  be  in 
a  position  to  continue  to  pay  regular 
dividends,  whatever  may  happen  in  the 
matter  of  war-taxation,  is  an  opinion  ex- 
prest  in  The  Financial  World  by  W.  M. 
Evans.  Sales  there  will  be,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, perhaps  lower  prices,  but  their 
dividends  seem  secure.  Mr.  Evans  pre- 
sents a  list  of  representative  industrial  and 
public-utility  preferred  stocks,  both  listed 
and  unlisted,  with  present  prices,  high  for 
1916  and  1917,  dividend  rate  and  yield, 
and  the  percentage  of  earnings,  as  per  their 
last  annual  reports,  applicable  to  payment 
of  regular  annual  dividends.  In  no  case 
is  the  percentage  of  earnings  applicable  to 
dividends  less  than  twice  the  amount  re- 
quired. Even  should  the  Government  be 
authorized  to  take  a  16  per  cent,  excess- 
profits  tax,  there  would  be  for  these  stocks 
an  ample  margin  over  the  amount  required. 
In  many  instances  the  equity  in  earnings 


for  the  preferred  "is  so  ample  that  a  much 
heavier  tax  should  not  endanger  dividends 
in  the  least."     The  list  follows: 


LISTED 

Aprx. 

Recent 

High, 

High, 

Din. 

Aprx. 

p.  <:. 

Preferred  Stock 

Price 

1917 

1916 

Hale 

Yield  Earned 

Amer.  Ag.  Chemical. 

101 

103M 

103% 

6 

5.94 

19 

Amer.  Beet  Sugar. . . 

95 

98 

102 

6 

5 .31 

63 

105 

llu'.. 

115% 

7 

6.66 

19 

Amer.  Cotton  Oil . . . 

95 

101'., 

102 

6 

5  31 

19 

Amer.  Locomotive .  . 

102^ 

loo-  v 

109 

7 

6.82 

14 

Amer.  Smelt.  &  Ref. 

112 

117'. 

118% 

7 

(i  25 

39 

Amer.  Sugar  Ref. . . . 

]if,i. 

121  Vi 

123% 

7 

6.00 

18 

Amer.  Tobacco 

10lH 

109% 

113 

0 

5.91 

23 

Atl.,  Gulf  &  W.I.S.S. 

61 

66 

73% 

5 

8.19 

54 

Barrett  Co 

108^ 

108% 

7 

6.45 

34 

Bethlehem  Steel .... 

121H 

135 

186 

7 

5.76 

292 

Central  Leather .... 

110 

115% 

117% 

7 

6.36 

46 

General  Chemical. .  . 

ill  H 

113 

117 

6 

5.38 

79 

Gulf  States  Steel,  1st 

KISio 

109 

130 

7 

0.45 

127 

Int.  Harv.  of  N.  J... 

115 

121 

122 

7 

6.08 

28 

National  Biscuit 

118 

127 

129% 

7 

5.93 

18 

Montana  Power. . . . 

116M 

H7}/2 

117K 

7 

6.02 

31 

Pressed  Steel  Car . . . 

102 

107 

108 

7 

6.86 

22 

Railway  Steel  Spring 

W4 

101 

103% 

7 

7.17 

27 

Rep.  Iron  &  Steel . . . 

102M 

105% 

117 

'/ 

6.85 

59 

Studehaker 

104 

110J^ 

114 

V 

6.73 

78 

U.S.  Steel 

118% 

12114 

123 

7 

5.90 

75 

*Westingh.El.&Mfg. 

66 

70% 

79 

7 

5.30 

241 

UNLISTED 

*Amer.  Gas&El... 

50 

52 

52 

6 

6.00 

25 

Amer.  Light  &  Trac. 

112 

114 

115 

6 

5.35 

39 

Amer.  Pr.  &  Light. . 

90 

93 

89 

6 

6.66 

20 

Amer.  Public  Util. . . 

68 

74 

79 

6 

8.82 

22 

Amer.  Typefounders 

89 

93 

96% 

7 

7.86 

15 

*Bliss  (E.  W.)  Co. . . 

75 

81 

85 

8 

5.33 

84b 

Borden's  Cond.  Milk  102% 

108 

112% 

6 

5.83 

t 

ChildsCo 

96 
86 

101 
99 

99 
95 

7 
6 

7.29 
6.97 

24 

Cities  Service 

16 

Com.  Pr.,  Ry.  &  Lt. 

75 

86 

89 

6 

8.00 

14 

Dodge  Mfg 

101'4 

101 '4 

100 

7 

6.91 

39 

Hercules  Powder. . . . 

118 

120 

120 

7 

5.93 

304 

Niles-Bement-Pond . 

115 

115 

109 

6 

5.21 

291 

North.  States  Power 

98 

101 

103 

7 

7.13 

14 

Otis  Elevator 

86 

92 

95H 

6 

6.97 

15 

Pac.  Gas  &  Electric . 

90 

96^ 

93 

6 

6.66 

17 

Reynolds  Tobacco . . 

123 

123 

124 

7 

5.69 

94 

Royal  Baking  Powd. 

101H 

fEari 

104)4     107         6 
lings  not  available. 

5.91 

t 

*Par  value,  $50. 

Travel  and  Resort  Directory 
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Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

150  diverting  miles  between 

New  York  and  Albany  enjoyed 

from  the  luxurious  steamers  of 

the  Hudson  River  Day  Line  : 

Washington  Irving  Hendrick  Hudson 

Robert  Fulton  Albany 

Attractive  One  Day  Outings 

To  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh, 
West  Point,  Bear  Mountain  and 
points  of  historical  interest  and 
scenic  beauty. 

Restaurant — Music    Lunch  Room 
Daily  except  Sunday.     All  through 
rail  tickets  between  New  York  and 
Albany  accepted. 
Send  4  cents  for  illustrated  literature. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 

Desbrosses  St.  Pier  New  York 


IF  you  crave  sight  and  sound 
of  surf;  if  you  long  for  hills 
and  woodland;  if  you  yearn  for 
quiet  and  pastoral  surround- 
ings; if  you  desire  lakes,  brooks 
and  quiet  wateYs;  if  you  want 
a  vacation  place  that  takes  in 
every  pleasure  of  the  great  out- 
doors, 

Long  Island  is  the  Place 

Just  across  the  river  from  New  York 
City,  it  is  the  "fountain  of  youth" 
for  millions. 

Send  ten  cents  to  the  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Long  Island 
R.R.,  Pennsylvania  Station,  N.  Y., 
for  book  which  tells  the  whole  story. 
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REAL    ESTATE 


A  SMALL  FARM  IN  CALIFORNIA  will 
make  you  more  money  with  less  work.  You 
will  live  longer  and  better.  Delightful  climate. 
Rich  soil.  Hospitable  neighbors.  Good  roads, 
schools  and  churches.  Write  for  our  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  illustrated  folders  free. 
C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Industrial  Commiss'r, 
AT&SF  Ry.,  1937  Ry.  Exch.,  Chicago. 


THREE  AND  FIVE  ACRE  CITY  FARMS 
— very  fertile.  Almost  in  city  limits  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Farm  size  of  40  city  lots  with 
bungalow  and  other  improvements,  costs  less 
than  a  city  lot.  Easy  terms.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Good  jobs  in  Richmond  (population 
200,000).  For  particulars  and  excursion 
rates  address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Industrial 
Agent,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Room 
612,  Richmond,  Va. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 


HOTEL,  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
with  its  handsome  new  12-story  fireproof 
addition.  Capacity  500.  On  the  ocean 
front.  Orchestra.  Noted  for  service  and 
cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  in  all 
baihs.  Spacious  porches  and  sun  parlors. 
Auto  buses  meet  all  trains. 

NEWLIN  HAINES  COMPANY 


h  Air r,n Ant-he  Homelike  hotel  on  shores 
AQlrOnaaCKS  "Upper  Chateaugay  Lake  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Send  for  booklet. 
"Morrisons,"  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 
Opens  June  16.     Elevation  1400  ft. 

HOWE    &   TWOROGER,  -  Managers 
Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English 

is  told  pleasantly  and  interestingly  in  "Es- 
sentials of  English  Speech  and  Literature," 
by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A 
fascinating  book.  Scholarly  and  at  the 
same  time  lively  and  interesting." — The 
Globe,  New  York. 

Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    New  York 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field;  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ENTER  A  BUSINESS  of  your  own  and 
earn  big  annual  income  in  professional  fees, 
making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to  meas- 
ure; readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks  ;  easy  terms  for  training,  open- 
ings everywhere  with  all  the  trade  you  can 
attend  to.  No  capital  required  or  goods 
to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting.  Address 
Stephenson  Laboratory.  3  Back  Bay,  Boston, 
Mass. 


The  Home  Life  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  SCHOFIELD,  M.D. 

Dr.  Schofield  writes  not  alone  of 
the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but 
of  the  human  body  as  to  its  organ- 
ization, functions,  and  needs  in  the 
matter  of  care.  12mo,  Cloth,  345 
pages.     $1. 50  postpaid. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
Publishers,  NEW  YORK 


DUPLICATING     DEVICES 


"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Reg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  being  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St.,Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit- 


The  United  States 

In  the  Twentieth   Century 
By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu 

Translated  by  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
is  the  most  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

8vo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

Funk  &   Wagnalls  Company,  Publisher! 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Use  Your 

Own 
Talking 
Machine 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


The  European  war  has  created  a  great  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
your  business.  You  can  learn  quickly  and  easily, 
at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and   Rosenthal's     Practical    Linguistry 

(  Highest  Award  Panama  -  Pacific  Exposition) 

V.  >u    simply  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 

native     professor  pronounce  the  foreign 

language,  over  and  <»ver,  until  you  know 

it.     Our  records  fit  all  talkin^macliines, 

.Columbia,     Victor,   etc.      Write  for  free 

c^u  ["Language    Treatise"  and  particulars  of 

V^^-Aji      <f*     -  \  Ju  trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 

\  ^^    tS3==^  The  Language-Phone  Method 

^ ^ m  902  Putnam   Bld£..  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Keg.  h.  S.,  Canada,  Gt..  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 

SIMPLE  OEVICE  CO.  Middleburg.  Va..  Box    12 

STUDY  AT   HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  big  sue- 
cessawaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed   men  win  high  positions  in 
business  and  public  life.  Greater 
,   opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
fore .  Be  independent— bea  leader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,0C0  to  $10,000  Annually 
i  guide  you  step  by  step.     You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.     We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination  in  any  state.     Money  refunded  according 
to    our    Guarantee    Bond    if    dissatisfied.       Degree 
'  of   LL.  B.    conferred.    Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents   enrolled.     Low    cost,    easy    terms.     Big    Law 
Library   and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.     Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.     Send  for  them now. 

LaSalle    Extension  University,  Dept.  662-FA,  Chicago 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"A.  W.  W.,"  Centerville,  Iowa. — "  (1)  What, 
modern  language  most  closely  follows  the  Latin? 
(2)  What  modern  language  best  translates  the 
classic  Greek?" 

(1)  Italian  or  Roumanian  is  nearest  to  Latin. 
(2)  Modern  Greek  is  nearest  to  Ancient  Greek. 

"J.  W.  C,"  Berkeley,  Cal. — "Who  is  or  was 
'Alley  Sloper'?  1  remember  seeing  a  comic 
weekly  magazine  published  in  Ireland  called 
Alley  Sloper' s  Half-Holiday." 

"Ally  Sloper"  was  the  chief  character  in 
"Ally  Sloper's  Half-Holiday ,"  which  was  founded 
in  London  in  1884,  but  has  been  discontinued  for 
many  years.  "Ally  Sloper"  was  a  purely  im- 
aginary character,  depicted  by  W.  G.  Baxter 
as  a  grotesque  figure  with  an  enormous  nose, 
who  met  with  many  strange  adventures. 

"K.  R.  V.,"  Stockton,  Cal. — "Where  and 
when  did  the  revolt  of  10,000  tribesmen  in  India 
against  the  Government  take  place?" 

The  revolt  of  the  tribesmen  took  place  in  the 
Tochi  Valley,  in  northwest  India,  on  March 
31,  1915. 

"R.  P.  S.."  Pasadena,  Cal. — "Please  state  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  wind  in  poetry 
or  in  singing.  The  commonly  accepted  rule  is  to 
pronounce  it  wind  (long  i),  but  one  teacher  we 
have  says  it  should  be  wind  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  complete  a  rime  with  another  word, 
and  in  other  places  it  should  be  wind,  the  same 
as  in  prose;  in  other  words,  that  poetic  license 
only  permits  the  change  in  pronunciation  but 
tloes  not  compel  it  unless  necessary.  Kindly 
give  your  opinion." 

In  its  original  pronunciation  this  word  rimed 
with  "mind"  and  "find."  When  the  short  "i" 
sound  ("i"  as  in  "sin")  was  introduced,  it  met 
with  so  little  favor  from  the  literary  lights  of 
the  day  that  one  of  them  prepared  a  squib  that 
quickly  became  popular — "I  have  a  great  mind 
to  find  why  he  pronounces  it  wind."  But  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  and  is  with  us  to-day.  No 
other  monosyllabic  word  ending  in  -ind  is  so 
pronounced — bind,  find,  grind,  hind,  kind,  mind, 
rind — all  are  given  the  diphthongal  sound  of  "ai" 
as  in  "aisle,"  and  in  poetry  wind  has  this  sound. 
See  Vizetelly's  "  Desk-Book  of  25,000  Words 
Frequently  Mispronounced,"  for  further  data 
on  the  subject. 

"W.  S.,"  Mt.  Clare,  W.  Va— "Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  from  an  editorial  in  Harper's 
Weekly  grammatically  correct? — 'The  number 
who  have  been  willing  to  play  anti-American  poli- 
tics has,  however,  been  a  surprize.1  " 

As  the  emphasis  is  put  on  the  word  number,  the 
sentence  is  good  English. 

"H.  D.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly  give 
the  meaning  and  significance  of  the  egg  and  the 
rabbit  in  connection  with  Easter." 

The  "Catholic  Encyclopedia"  (Vol.  V,  p.  227) 
says:  "Because  the  use  of  eggs  was  forbidden 
during  Lent,  they  were  brought  to  the  table  on 
Easter  Day,  colored  red  to  symbolize  the  Easter 
joy.  This  custom  is  found  not  only  in  the  Latin 
but  also  in  the  Oriental  Churches.  The  symbolic 
meaning  of  a  new  creation  of  mankind  by  Jesus 
risen  from  the  dead  was  probably  an  invention  of 
later  times.  The  custom  may  have  its  origin  in 
paganism,  for  a  great  many  pagan  customs, 
celebrating  the  return  of  spring,  gravitated  to 
Easter.  The  egg  is  the  emblem  of  the  germinat- 
ing of  life  of  early  spring.  Easter  eggs,  the 
children  are  told,  come  from  Rome  with  the 
bells  which  on  Thursday  go  to  Rome  and  return 
Saturday  morning.  The  sponsors  in  some  coun- 
tries give  Easter  eggs  to  their  godchildren.  .  .  . 
The  Easter  Rabbit  lays  the  eggs  for  which  reason 
they  are  hidden  in  a  nest  or  in  the  garden.  The 
rabbit  is  a  pagan  symbol  and  has  always  been 
an  emblem  of  fertility." 

"H.  T.,"  Shreveport,  La. — "  Kindly  state  if  the 
following  is  grammatically  correct — '  Until  death 
us  do  part.' " 

"Do"  is  in  the  subjunctive  mode,  an  archaic 
usage  after  "until."  Compare  "Ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come"  (1  Corinthians, 
xi:26). 


The  famous  18-hole  Golf  Course  of 

The  Greenbrier 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

has  probably  made  as  many  con- 
verts to  the  game  as  has  the  tonic 
of  its  waters  restored  to  health, 
run  down,  overtaxed  bodies. 

The  Baths  and  Links 

of  this  most  remarkable  of  all 
American  health  resorts  are  two 
irresistible  enemies  of  all  the  vari- 
eties of  illness  that  beset  mankind. 
The  one  is  an  aid  to  the  other. 
Exercise  without  enjoyment  is  of 
comparatively  little  value,  while 
exercise  without  physical  fitness 
is  indeed  a  sorry  undertaking. 
Bodily  wellbeing  and  keen,  pleasur- 
able outdoor  recreation  are  found 
in  abundance-and  under  the  most 
ideal  scenic  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

The  Bulh  Establishment  connected  with  the 
Greenbrier  is  under  the  direction  of  expert  phy- 
sicians. 

A  Balmy  Temperature,  due  to  tin-  ideal  location 
of  the  place,  invariably  prevails  throughout  the 
Spring  and  Summer  months. 

An  elaborate  book,  illustrated  in  rotor,  and 
descriptive  of  the  Greenbrier,  its  baths 
and    sports,     will    be    sent    on    request 

J.  H.  SLOCUM, 

Resident  Manager 


FRED  STERRY, 

Managing  Director 


I  Shur-  on  \ 

\   EYEGLASSES  SPECTACLES  J? 


They  stick  tight 
comfortably,  hold 
the  lenses  in  the  cor- 
rect optical  position  and 
are  the  most  becoming 
because  least  conspicuous. 

SHELLTEX  RIMS  (Ml.) 

—the  latest  in  Shur-ons.  Stylish  and 
elegant,  made  to  meet  the  mode.  Like 
all  Shur-ons,  quality  guaranteed. 

At  most  high-grade  optometrists,  opticians  and 
oculists  or  write  us.  Look  for  the  name 
Shur-on  or  Shelltex  in  the  bridge. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

258  Andrew  Street,    Rochester,   N.  Y. 
-Trade  Mark  Established  1864 
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Chandler  Price 
Must  Advance 
$200  June  30 

The  price  of  the  Chandler  Six  becomes  $1595  on  the  first  day 
of  July.  The  present  model,  identically  the  same  car,  will  be 
continued  after  that  date.  UNTIL  THAT  DATE  THE 
PRICE  REMAINS  $1395. 

It  has  always  been  a  basic  part  of  Chandler  policy 
to  keep  the  Chandler  price  low 

We  have  kept  it  low.  Men  considered  the  original  Chandler  price  of  $1785 
established  four  years  ago  an  impossible  price.  Later  when  the  Chandler  Com- 
pany reduced  that  price  to  $1595  the  trade  thought  we  were  courting  disaster. 
Further  reductions  came  as  a  positive  shock  to  the  industry.  Meanwhile  the 
Chandler  business  grew  to  front-rank  proportions. 

The  Chandler  car  was  never-  cheapened,  but,  rather,  improved  and  refined 
from  season  to  season  until  the  whole  motor  car  purchasing  public  has  come  to 
recognize  that  the  Chandler  car  is  a  car  of  surpassing  values. 

We  have  sold  the  Chandler  for  hundreds  of  dollars 
less  than  cars  of  similar  quality 

Now,   however,  the  Chandler  price  must  be  advanced. 

It  must  be  materially  advanced  to  cover  greatly  increased  costs  which  have 
arisen  this  Spring  by  reason  of  unprecedented  conditions  in  the  material  supply 
and  labor  markets  and  in  problems  of  transportation. 

This  is  a  -condition  which  we  cannot  control.  It  is  a  condition  which  we 
must  meet. 

At  $1595  the  Chandler  car  will  still  be  under-priced.  By  test  of  any  con- 
ceivable comparison  this  statement  is  a  provable  fact. 

Now  you  can  buy  this  great  Six  at  $1395  F.  O.  B.  Cleveland. 

While  the  $1395  price  holds,  the  demand  will  continue  to  greatly 
exceed  our  production,  and  we  cannot  guarantee  deliveries. 

FIVE   PLEASING  TYPES  OF   BODY 

Seven-Passenger    Touring    Car,   $1895,  Four-Passenger   Roadster,   $1395 

Seven-Passenger    Convertible   Sedan    {Fisher  Built),   $2095  Four-Passenger  Convertible  Coupe  (Fisher  Built),  $1995 

Limousine,  $2695 
All  prices  F.  0.  B.  Cleveland 

Write  us  today  for  catalog  and  booklet  "See  How  the  Chandler  Checks  With  High-Priced  Cars." 

This  booklet  tells  how  other  medium- priced  sixes  do  not  check  with  high-priced  cars. 

Write  today,  and  see  your  dealer.      Address  Dept.  C. 

CHANDLER  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 


New  York  Office:  1790  Broadway 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Cable  Address:  "Chanmotor" 
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TEN  MILLION  ANSWERS  TO  GERMANY 


IN  THE  DARK  HOUR  OF  DOUBT,  when  the  nations  are 
questioning  Russia's  intentions,  when  the  potentialities  of 
Germany's  [/-boat  campaign  are  still  undefined,  and  when 
against  the  great  new  British  drive  in  Belgium  we  have  to 
balance  Austria's  unexpected  new  offensive  on  the  Carso  Plateau, 
10.000,000  men  of  military  age  register  in  one  day  in  the  United 
States.  Here,  our  papers  note,  is  America's  conclusive  answer 
to  all  efforts  to  convince  the  German  people  that  this  is  "Wilson's 
war,"  and  that  it  is  without  popular  support  or  approval  in  the 
world's  greatest  Republic.  It  is  also,  they  add,  our  answer  to 
"the  spies,  the  conspirators,  the  demagogs  who  tried  to 
obstruct  the  Draft  Law."  The  German  press,  we  are  told, 
have  been  assuring  their  readers  that  our  Liberty  Loan  is  a 
"colossal  failure,"  that  our  Draft  Law  is  meeting  with  riotous 
resistance,  and  that  all  our  war-preparations  are  facing  failure. 
But  now,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  remarks,  "the  history 
that  on  June  5  was  quietly  but  indelibly  made  within  our  borders, 
without  pomp  or  serious  disturbance,  will  be  read  and  studied  in 
Berlin,"  where  it  will  be  recognized  as  "a  registration  not 
merely  of  men,  but  of  a  national  purpose,  indorsed,  supported, 
and  confirmed."  The  success  of  the  registration  "marks  the 
longest  step  toward  peace  since  the  Kaiser  began  the  war," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  which  hails  it  as  "the  answer  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  to  Prussian  autocracy,"  and  believes  that  "it 
sounds  the  death-knell  of  Prussian  militarism  and  all  that  it 
implies."  No  less  optimistic  is  the  comment  ,of  the  English 
papers,  the  London  Daily  Express  hailing  America's  registration 
as  "perhaps  the  most  heartening  event  that  has  happened  in 
three  years,"  and  the  London  Morning  Post  declaring  that  it 
"makes  certain  the  eventual  defeat  of  Germany." 

But  what  does  it  mean  to  America  herself?  In  the  first  place 
answers  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  means  "the  first  real  step  to  a 
spiritual  realization  of  the  fact  of  war  by  our  intensely  in- 
dividualistic people."  "Nothing  better  calculated  to  knit  our 
heterogeneous  people  together  could  be  imagined,"  adds  the 
same  paper,  which  suggests  that  perhaps  in  this  fact  lies  the 
greatest  moral  significance  of  Registration  day.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  noting  that  on  that  day  "more  than  10,000,000  men 
were  put  at  the  Government's  disposal  with  less  excitement  than 
usually  accompanies  an  ordinary  State  or  local  election,"  is  con- 
vinced that  "despite  all  forebodings,  the  country  is  entering  this 


war  more  united  in  feeling  than  it  has  been  in  any  of  its  wars, 
the  war  with  Spain  being  a  possible  exception." 

"You  who  like  drama,  look  at  this  one,"  exclaims  the  Chicago 
Herald: 

"Ten  million  actors  called  at  once  to  possible  appearance  on 
the  most  amazing  of  all  stages.  It  staggers  the  imagination. 
A  nation,  the  freest  of  all  democracies,  after  less  than  two 
months  of  hesitation,  calls  by  law  to  the  most  rigid  of  all  em- 
ployments one-tenth  of  her  population.  What  body  so  huge 
ever  before  moved  psychologically  so  quickly  to  such  tremen- 
dous action? 

"In  spite  of  objections,  oppositions,  agitations,  plots,  it  is  clear 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  in  America  believe  in  this 
summons  to  arms.  Only  such  a  belief,  common  and  profound, 
could  have  achieved  such  a  result.  The  few  who  hung  back  are 
the  most  astonishing  evidence  of  the  conviction  of  the  people. 
The  nation  has  stirred;  the  nation  has  taken  this  stop.  They 
say  that  we  have  not  heard  the  thunder  of  the  guns;  that  we 
shall  realize  we  are  in  war  only  when  the  black  lists  of  casualties 
fill  our  newspapers.  They  are  wrong.  We  know  now  that  we  are 
at  war,  and  why  we  are  at  war.  Our  eyes  are  open;  we  have 
seen  a  vision.    Not  otherwise,  God  knows,  could  we  have  acted. 

"Our  young  men  have  done  what  had  to  be  done.  A  few, 
perhaps,  believed  it  evil  in  itself;  many,  it  may  be,  regretted 
that  the  responsibility  fell  on  them.  But  everywhere,  over 
millions  of  square  miles  of  territory,  they  came  forward  as  they 
were  commanded,  each  answering  his  'Here!'  to  the  incompar- 
able roll-call. 

"Other  nations  have  submitted  to  the  draft?  Yes,  where 
their  men  were  bred  to  it  from  infancy.  The  United  States  has 
used  the  draft  before?  Yes,  after  years  of  hesitation.  But  this 
draft  nothing  before  has  ever  paralleled 

"But  if  this  was  the  act  of  the  nation,  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  nation? 

"We  had  to  go  to  war.  There  was  no  way  out,  unless  we 
accepted  brutality  for  reason,  horror  as  a  bedfellow,  the  black 
flag  at  the  masthead,  emperors  as  anarchs,  humanity  as  a 
fable,  and  our  own  final  shame.  The  spirit  of  good  faith  to 
civilization,  and  that  only,  could  move  our  mass;  and  when  we 
accepted  the  draft  we  accepted  .it  in  that  spirit. 

"If  this  has  been  our  action  and  our  motive,  what  is  our 
responsibility?  To  see  that  this  great  thing  shall  not  result  in 
failure.  We — the  nation — do  not  follow  the  flag.  The  flag 
follows  us.  Where  shall  we  lead  it?  How  shall  we  serve  those 
men  called  to  serve  us?  As  they  have  registered,  so  we  must 
register  ourselves,  each  in  his  measure.  Who  was  drafted 
yesterday?  Ten  million?  A  hundred  million!  We  drafted 
ourselves;   and  in  our  service  there  are  no  exemptions." 

What  some  observers,  both  here   and   abroad,   mistook  for 
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apathy  was  gravity,* remarks  the  New  York  Times,  which  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  American  people  have  come  in  for  some  pretty  hard 
knocks  a1  the  hands  of  those,  mostly  among  themselves,  who 
wanted  more  rage  and  red  fire.  It  is  admitted  that  never 
before  did  bhe  American  people  go  to  war  in  such  a  mood;    but 


FINE  CHANCE  HE  HAS  OF  STOPPING  THE   DRAFT! 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

it  is  becoming  clearer  all  the  time  that  the  mood  in  which  they 
are  going  to  war  is  much  deadlier  than  any  in  which  they  ever 
went  to  war  before.  They  are  not  dancing  and  shouting.  But 
those  who  misinterpreted  that  fact  might  have  remembered 
that  neither  did  France — France,  which  always  before  went  to 
war  dancing  and  shouting.  There  is  no  excitement,  and  be- 
cause there  had  been  excitement,  say,  in  the  little  Spanish  War, 
men  thought  there  could  be  no  war  without  it;  but  in  place  of 
that  uncalculating  effervescence  of  the  little  war  there  is  a  steady 
resolve  to  do  what  is  necessary  that  this  monster  of  autocracy 
shall  perish  from  the  earth  and  that  liberty  shall  not.  If  we  go 
gravely  into  a  grim  undertaking  instead  of  going  exultantly 
into  a  sporting  excursion,  if  our  mood  of  1917  is  not  our  mood  of 
1898,  yet  our  mood  of  1917  is  France's  mood  of  1914;  and  our 
enemy  should  take  no  comfort  from  that." 

The  Times  sees  significance  also  in  the  fact  that  our  young 
men  went  to  register  in  the  same  polling-places  where  last  year 
they  cast  their  ballots  for  President  and  for  members  of  Congress: 

"There  is  a  mighty  significance  in  that  fact,  tho  autocracy  will 
not  yet  understand  it.  The  people  elected  their  temporary 
rulers.  Those  temporary  rulers,  that  is,  the  people  themselves, 
called  the  people  out  to  war.  The  people  respond  by  going  to 
the  same  place  where  they  elected  their  temporary  rulers  and 
enrolling  themselves.  The  people  chose  the  men  who  were  to 
decide  for  them  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  and  when  the  de- 
cision was  for  war  the  people  responded  to  their  own  call,  in  the 
same  places  and  in  the  same  way.  We  call  ourselves  to  war  and  . 
answer  our  own  call.  Autocracy  decides  when  it  will  be  to  its 
own  interest  to  have  a  war  and  orders  its  people,  drilled  for  that 
moment  through  forty-:five  years,  from  their  homes  into  a  camp. 
This  contrast  is  one  to  silence  impatience  with  democracy,  but 
more  impressive  than  the  contrast  itself  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
shown. 

"  Ten  m  illions .  But  these  ten  millions  are  drawn  only  from  one 
body  of  Americans,  those  from  21  to  31  years  of  age.  The 
military  age  in  this  country  used  to  be  from  18  to  45,  and  if  the 
call  had  gone  out  for  men  of  those  ages  the  answer  would  have 
been  as  ready.  America  to-day,  despite  all  the  sneers  of  those 
who  would  have  everything  done  in  a  jiffy  and  have  no  tolerance 
for  an  hour,  presents  a  nobler  spectacle  than  at  any  similar 
moment  in  her  history,  this  spectacle  of  the  people's  war,  the 
people's  call,  and  the  people's  answer." 

The  accomplishment,  virtually  without  disorder  or  evasion, 


of  this  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  our  new  National  Army 
is  hailed  by  the  New  York  Sun  as  marking  "a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion."    We  read: 

"Three  years  ago  the  politician  who  prophesied  that  Congress 
would  adopt  by  overwhelming  majorities  in  both  chambers  a 
bill  for  universal  conscription,  and  that  the  people  would  obey 
the  law  without  material  protest,  would  have  been  thought  mad. 
The  nation  looked  with  aversion,  almost  with  horror,  upon  the 
enormous  armies  of  Europe.  They  could  not  comprehend  that 
universal  service  may  be,  as  in  France,  the  greatest  of  democ- 
ratizing forces.  They  did  not  see  that  where  every  citizen  must 
be  a  soldier,  every  soldier  will  be  a  citizen,  jealous  of  his  civil 
rights  and  liberty,  creator  of  the  Government  he  defends,  and 
with  a  voice  in  the  maintenance  or  overthrow  of  the  power  that 
directs  the  war  in  which  he  fights. 

"They  complained  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  Army,  of  the  im- 
measurable gulf  between  officers  and  men,  and  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  shoulder-strapped  snob  toward  the  civilian  class.  Only 
now  are  they  beginning  to  understand  that  where  every  one 
is  liable  to  service  there  can  be  no  special  aristocracy  in  that  ser- 
vice; that  where  the  rich  man's  son  and  the  poor  man's  son  are 
side  by  side  in  the  ranks,  the  more  influential  father  will  see  to  it 
that  official  arrogance  shall  be  curbed. 

"Conscription  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  war-measure,  but  out 
of  it  will  inevitably  develop  a  system  of  universal  military 
service  that  will  prove  the  most  nationalizing  and  democratizing 
force  ever  operative  in  the  United  States." 

Registration  day,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "in 
a  sense  marked  the  real  entrance  of  America  into  the  war."  And 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  points  out  that— 

"This  registration  of  all  citizens  designated  as  eligible  for 
military  service,  as  preliminary  to  a  selective  draft,  is  more  than 
remarkable;  it  is,  we  believe,  unique,  because  no  other  nation 
ever  put  into  effect  compulsory  service  under  these  circum- 
stances. Conscription  has  been  in  force  in  several  countries  for 
many  years;  others  have  adopted  it  in  the  midst  of  war,  as  was 
done  by  the  Confederacy  and  the  Federal  Government  half  a 
century  ago  and  by  Great  Britain  in  this  conflict;  but  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  people  has  made  it  an  original  part  of  a  war- 
program." 

The  whole  nation  will  watch  with  intense  interest  and  solici- 
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WHAT  GERMANY  CALLED   "A  WOODEN   SWORD." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

tude  the  making  of  its  first  genuinely  conscript  army,  remarks 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  are  proud  of  our  trained  regulars  who  will  before  long 
take  their  appointed  place  on  the  -firing-line  in  France.  We  arc 
proud  of  the  volunteers  in  our  National  Guard  who  have  been 
seasoned  by  border  service,  who  are  to-day  performing  whatever 
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OUT  OF  THE    DRAFT— INTO  JAIL. 

Persons  who  tried  to  interfere  with  registration  last  week  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  police.     The  picture  shows  the  rounding-up  of 
circulators  of  an  antiregistration  petition  in  Cincinnati.      Such  precautions  reduced  enrolment-day  disturbances  to  a  minimum. 


war-duty  has  been  assigned  to  them  and  who  are  ready  to  a 
man  to  die  for  their  flag.  But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
regular  Army  or  to  the  Guard  to  say  that  the  nation  will  have  a 
peculiar  interest,  and  therefore  a  peculiar  pride,  in  this  new  Army 
whose  very  existence  testifies  to  our  adoption  of  the  sound 
democratic  principle  that  the  duty  to  defend  the  country  either 
on  its  own  soil  or  elsewhere  devolves  upon  all  able-bodied  citizens 
regardless  of  their  personal  preferences  or  objections.  No  man 
can  buy  immunity  from  our  modern  draft  as  men  bought  im- 
munity from  the  draft  of  1863.  It  affects  all  alike,  the  rich  as 
well  as  the  poor,  the  educated  as  well  as  the  ignorant.  The 
application  of  it  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  truly  national  spirit  without  which  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war  to  which  we  have  committed  ourselves 
would  be  impracticable." 

Regulations  for  registration  provide  that  the  names  of  those 
who  registered  shall  be  posted  publicly  in  each  district,  and  that 
copies  of  these  lists  shall  be  available  for  publication  by  the 
newspapers.  In  regard  to  the  next  steps  in  the  process  of  creat- 
ing an  army  by  selective  draft  there  seems  to  be  still  some 
vagueness.  According  to  the  Washington  correspondents,  the 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  Draft  Act  is  not 
yet  complete.  The  rules  governing  exemptions  are  now  being 
framed.  But  the  general  principles  which  will  govern,  writes 
Mr.  David  Lawrence  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  may  be 
stated  as  follows: 

"  (1.)  The  individual  will  not  be  required  to  make  a  plea  for 
exemption  if  his  name  is  drawn  in  the  drafting  process.  If  an 
employer  considers  that  the  services  of  an  employee  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  conduct  of  his  business,  he  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  say  so  under  oath.  But  the  point  of  view  will 
not  be  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  tc  private  business,  but  to 
the  Government  and  the  national  defense.  Enterprises  in  no 
way  related  to  the  national  defense  and  the  war  will  find  it  more 
difficult  to  get  their  men  exempt  than  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  of  supplies  or  agriculture. 

"  (2.)  The  local  Exemption  Boards  will  not  be  permitted  to 
pass  on  industrial  or  agricultural  exemptions,  but  upon  the 
question  of  dependent  relatives  and  whether  the  individual  is  or 
is  not  an  official  of  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches 
of  the  State  or  National  governments.  They  will  examine  for 
serious  physical  disabilities,  but  a  second  examination  will  be 
given  on  entrance  to  the  Army  itself. 

"(3.)  The  Federal  Review  Boards,  about  fifty  in  all,  will 
travel  through  the  several  judicial  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  hear  and  examine  applicants  for  exemptions.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  Federal  Review  Board  is  one  of  the  most  important 


things  on  which  the  special  committee  in  the  Provost-Marshal's 
office  is  now  working.  The  hope  is  to  select  a  leading  engineer 
or  technical  man,  a  leading  business  man,  and  a  lawyer,  and 
possibly  a  labor  representative,  all  to  be  men  of  the  highest  repute, 
indorsed,  doubtless,  as  to  character  and  integrity  by  the  Federal 
judges." 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Government's  Committee  on 
Public  Information  on  June  7  we  read: 

"Two  facts  appear  from  the  early  registration  figures,  alt  ho 
complete  returns  have  been  received  from  but  few  States. 
These  are  that  thus  far  the  total  registration  is  running  below 
the  Census  Bureau's  estimates  of  the  number  of  males  within 
the  registration  ages;  the  other  is  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
registered  men  come  under  the  classifications  'indicating' 
exemptions. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  this  proportion  will  be  exempt. 
It  is  only  a  convenient  tabulation  of  information  which  is  desired. 
Who  will  be  exempt  and  who  will  not  be  can  not  be  known 
until  the  President  has  promulgated  the  regulations  covering 
exemptions 

"The  general  plan  for  the  exemption  machinery  in  connection 
with  the  further  operation  of  the  selective  law  is  as  follows: 
There  will  be  a  local  exemption  board  for  approximately  each 
30,000  population.  The  power  of  appointing  these  boards 
rests  with  the  President,  but  the  task  is  so  large  that  a  general 
plan  for  their  selection  has  been  outlined  by  the  President. 

"These  local  boards  will  have  to  do  especially  with  'self- 
executing  exemptions,'  that  is,  those  in  which  exemption  depends 
only  upon  the  determination  of  facts,  as,  for  example,  whether  a 
man  is  a  Federal,  State,  or  judicial  officer;  whether  he  is  a  clergy- 
man, or  whether  he  comes  in  any  other  way  within  any  classifica- 
tion for  which  exemption  is  specifically  provided  in  the  selective 
service  law. 

"In  each  Federal  district  there  will  be  at  least  one  board  of 
review,  to  which  appeal  may  be  taken  from  local  boards,  and 
which  will  have  also  original  jurisdiction  in  the  exclusion  or  dis- 
charge from  the  selective  draft  of  'persons  engaged  in  industry, 
including  agriculture,  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  military  establishment  or  the  effective  operation  of  the 
military  forces,  or  the  maintenance  of  national  interests  during 
the  emergencies.' " 

It  will  take  weeks,  if  not  months,  the  correspondents  tells  us, 
to  analyze,  summarize,  and  classify  the  cards  which  were  filled 
out  on  June  5,  and  it  may  be  late  in  the  fall  before  the  War 
Department  will  be  able  to  call  up  the  first  draft  of  men  for 
training.  Ultimately,  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  says:  "We 
shall  likely  have  to  send  a  million  men  or  two  million  men  across 
the  sea,  and  perhaps  leave  many  thousands  of  them  there." 
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WHY  WE   ARE   FIGHTING   GERMANY 

INCREDIBLE  THO  IT  MAY   SEEM   in  view  of  the  per- 
sistent and  murderous  aggressions  by  which  Germany  forced 
this  war  upon  us,  voices  ostensibly  American  are  still  heard 
asking  why  we  fight,  while  others  go  even  further  and  declare 
that  we  have  been  "tricked"  into  entering  the  war  by  England, 
or   by    President  Wilson,   or  by   American  millionaires   whose 
profits  were  cut  by  the  activities  of  the  German  17-boats.     It  is 
unnecessary,  of  course,  to  characterize  such  utterances.     But 
there  are  also  journals  and  individuals  of  unquestioned  loyalty 
who  feel  that  the  official  statement  of  our  case,  with  its  em- 
phasis on  noble  and  altruistic  ideals,  needs  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  sharp  reminder  that  this  is  for  us  a  war  of  self-defense  in 
which  the  very  soul  of  our  nation  is  at  stake.     In  addition  to 
the  outrageous  murder  of  American  sailors  and  passengers,  and 
the  effort  to  set  Mexico  and  Japan  at  our  throats,  "we  are  in 
this  war,"  says  the  New  York  Herald,  "because  we  realize  that 
the  despotism  which  set  out  to  crush  liberty  in  Europe  had 
marked  this  country  as  its  next  victim."     In  fact,  Germany 
boasted  that  America  would  be  "made  to  compensate  it  for 
the  costs  of  this  war,"  recalls  the  Newark  News,  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  foresees   Germany,   if  victorious,   smashing  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  invading  South  America.     As  the  Chicago  Tribune 
'puts  it,  Americans  are  fighting  now  "in  order  that  they  shall 
not  have  to  fight  five  or  ten  years  from  now  under  the  worst 
possible   conditions."     This    same    idea    that    "ours   is   a   war 
of  self-defense"  is  reiterated  by  Secretary  Lane,  of  the  Interior 
Department,  in  a  ringing  statement  which,  declares  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  "ought  to  be  read  by  every  American 
able  to  read  it,  and  translated  or  interpreted  to  those  who  are 
not."     Speaking  in  Washington  on  the  eve  of  Registration  Day, 
the  Secretary  said  in  part: 

"We  did  not  wish  to  fight  Germany.  She  made  the  attack 
upon  us;  not  on  our  shores,  but  on  our  ships,  our  lives,  our 
rights,  our  future.  For  two  years  and  more  we  held  to  a  neu- 
trality that  made  us  apologists  for  things  which  outraged  man's 
common  sense  of  fair  play  and  humanity.  At  each  new  offense 
—the  invasion  of  Belgium,  the  killing  of  civilian  Belgians,  the 
attacks  on  Scarborough  and  other  defenseless  towns,  the  laying 
of  mines  in  neutral  waters,  the  fencing  off  of  the  seas — and  on 


and  on  through  the  months  we  said:  'This  is  war— archaic,  un- 
civilized war,  but  war!  All  rules  have  been  thrown  away;  all 
nobility ;  man  has  come  down  to  the  primitive  brute.  And  while 
we  can  not  justify,  we  will  not  intervene.     It  is  not  our  war!' 

"Then  why  are  we  in?  Because  we  could  not  keep  out.  The 
invasion  of  Belgium,  which  opened  the  war,  led  to  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States  by  slow,  steady,  logical  steps.  Our  sym- 
pathies evolved  into  a  conviction  of  self-interest.  Our  love  of 
fair  play  ripened  into  alarm  at  our  own  peril. 

"We  talked  in  the  language  and  in  the  spirit  of  good  faith 
and  sincerity,  as  honest  men  should  talk,  until  we  discovered 
that  our  talk  was  construed  as  cowardice.  And  Mexico  was 
called  upon  to  cow  us.  We  talked  as  men  would  talk  who 
cared  alone  for  peace  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  material 
interests,  until  we  discovered  that  we  were  thought  to  be  a 
nation  of  mere  money-makers,  devoid  of  all  character— until 
indeed  we  were  told  that  we  could  not  walk  the  highways  of 
the  world  without  permission  of  a  Prussian  soldier,  that  our 
ships  might  not  sail  without  wearing  a  striped  uniform  of  humilia- 
tion upon  a  narrow  path  of  national  subservience.  We  talked 
as  men  talk  who  hope  for  honest  agreement,  not  for  war,  until 
we  found  that  the  treaty  torn  to  pieces  at  Liege  was  but  the 
symbol  of  a  policy  that  made  agreements  worthless  against  a 
purpose  that  knew  no  word  but  success. 

"And  so  we  came  into  this  war  for  ourselves.  It  is  a  war 
to  save  America— to  preserve  self-respect,  to  justify  our  right  to 
live  as  we  have  lived,  not  as  some  one  else  wishes  us  to  live.  In 
the  name  of  Freedom  Ave  challenge  with  ships  and  men,  money, 
and  an  undaunted  spirit  that  word  Verboten,  which  Germany 
has  written  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  land.  For  America  is  not 
the  name  of  so  much  territory.  It  is  a  living  spirit,  born  in 
travail,  grown  in  the  rough  school  of  bitter  experiences,  a  living 
spirit  which  has  purpose  and  pride  and  conscience— knows  why 
it  wishes  to  live  and  to  what  end,  knows  how  it  comes  to  be 
respected  of  the  world,  and  hopes  to  retain  that  respect  by 
living  on  with  the  light  of  Lincoln's  love  of  man  as  its  Old  and 
New  Testament.  It  is  more  precious  that  this  America  should 
live  than  that  we  Americans  should  live.  And  this  America 
as  we  now  see  has  been  challenged  from  the  first  of  this  war  by 
the  strong  arm  of  a  Power  that  has  no  sympathy  with  our  pur- 
pose, and  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy  us  if  the  law  that  we 
respect,  the  rights  that  are  to  us  sacred,  or  the  spirit  that  we 
have,  stand  across  her  set  will  to  make  this  world_  bow  before 
her  policies,  backed  by  her  organized  and  scientific  military 
system.  The  world  of  Christ— a  neglected  but  not  a  rejected 
Christ— has  come  again  face  to  face  with  the  world  of  Mohammed, 
who  willed  to  win  by  Force." 

The  invasion  and  enslavement  of  Belgium,   the  murder  of 


1  1  S,  SHE  KICKS,  BUT  THINK  OF  THE  CHAP  AT  THE  OTHER  END.  ' 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger . 


DON'T  BEAU  DOWN  TOO  HARD. 

— Ashbrook  in  the  Dayton  Journal 


WHERE    THE    TAXES   WILL   BE    FELT. 
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THE    RED    MAN    ON    A   NEW    WAR-PATH. 

This  Indian  head,  the  emblem  of  the  Lafayette  Escadrille,  the  famous  squadron  of  American  aviators  flying  for  Prance,  was  designed  by 
Corporal  Hinkle,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  a  student  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Design.  The  drawing,  with  notations,  is  reproduced  from  a  letter 
to  his  parents.    Seated  in  the  plane  in  the  other  picture  is  R.  C.  Lufbery,  the  American  recently  decorated  with  the  English  military  medal. 


women  and  children  on  the  Lusitania,  the  deliberate  torpedoing 
of  hospital-ships — these  things,  declares  Secretary  Lane,  "pro- 
claim the  gospel  that  government  has  no  conscience,"  and  this 
doctrine  can  not  live  side  by  side  with  democracy."     He  adds: 

"We  are  fighting  Germany  because  in  this  war  feudalism  is 
making  its  last  stand  against  oncoming  democracy.  .  .  .  Let 
this  old  spirit  of  evil  have  its  way  and  no  man  will  live  in  America 
without  paying  toll  to  it,  in  manhood  and  in  money.  This 
spirit  might  demand  Canada  from  a  defeated,  navyless  England, 
and  then  our  dream  of  peace  on  the  north  would  be  at  an  end. 
We  would  live,  as  France  has  lived  for  forty  years,  in  haunting 
terror." 

CHINA'S   NEW   REVOLUTION 

INTO  THE  SEETHING  CALDRON  of  the  world's  troubles 
China  throws  a  fresh  ingredient  of  alarm  by  starting  a 
new  revolution.  Shanghai  dispatches  state  that  General 
Shang-Hsun,  Military  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Anhwei, 
formed  a  provisional  government  with  the  militarists  on  June  2 
at  Tientsin.  The  militarists  are  said  to  have  completely 
isolated  Peking,  established  a  strict  censorship  on  the  telegraph- 
lines,  and  made  President  Li-Yuan-hung  a  virtual  prisoner. 
Indications  appear  that  the  revolutionists  wish  to  force  China 
into  war  with  Germany,  a  step  the  Government  would  not  take. 
It  had  broken  diplomatic  relations,  but  Asia,  the  organ  of  the 
American  Asiatic  Association  (New  York),  recalls  that  early 
in  April  the  Peking  correspondent  of  The  North  China  Daily 
News  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  "the  furore  with  which 
the  first  two  steps  were  taken  has  quieted  down,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment from  pure  lack  of  initiative  stands  still."  A  week 
later,  Asia  recalls,  the  Cabinet  stated  in  a  circular  telegram  to  the 
provinces  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  truth  in  the  reports 
that  China  would  not  take  the  final  step  against  Germany  or 
that  she  would  swerve  in  any  way  from  the  policy  she  had  laid 
down.  The  only  explanation  for  the  delay  was  that  certain 
preparations  must  be  made  by  the  Government  before  China 
could  declare  war.  Then  on  May  11,  Asia  goes  on  to  relate,  a 
cable  from  Peking  stated  that  after  a  secret  session  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  refused  to  pass  a  resolution  declaring 
war  on  Germany.  Premier  Tuan-Chi-jui  had  addrest  the  House, 
urging  a  declaration  of  war,  but  was  denounced  by  members 
who  said  that  he  was  attempting  to  coerce  Parliament,  and  on 
May  19  it  was  decided  not  to  consider  any  war-measure  until 
the  Premier  and  Minister  of  War  resigned.  Tuan  accordingly 
resigned,  but  war  was  not  declared,  and  now  we  learn  from 
Amoy  dispatches  that  among  the  demands  of  the  revolutionists 


are  the  reinstatement  of   Tuan   as    Premier   and  war  against 
Germany. 

Of  the  underlying  causes  of  China's  inactivity,  Asia  remarks, 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,  tho  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  influence  of  a  liberally  subsidized  German  propaganda: 

'To  this  prompting  may  be  traced  the  solicitude  of  the 
notorious  ex-Viceroy  Tsen  Chun-hsuan  to  keep  his  country  out 
of  the  war.  On  the  same  side  are  ranged  leaders  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  like  Tang  Shao-yi,  Li  Lieh-chun,  and  Dr.  Sun  Yat-Sen, 
who  have  been  campaigning  zealously  against  a  final  break  with 
Germany.  Among  Chinese  politicians  of  less  dubious  dis- 
interestedness, there  is  a  feeling  that  China  will  not  enter*  the 
war  until  she  has  definitely  come  to  terms  with  the  Allies — that 
is,  until  she  has  secured  something  more  definite  than  the  promise 
of  favorable  consideration  of  her  requirements." 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  tells 
us  that  the  chiefs  of  the  new  Provisional  Government  are  veteran 
leaders,  and  says  of  their  "dictator": 

"  Hsu-Shih-chang,  dictator  of  the  Provisional  Government, 
is  one  of  the  older  statesmen  of  China.  He  was  Viceroy  of 
Manchuria  under  the  monarchy  and  became  Prime  Minister  of 
China  during  the  regime  of  President  Yuan-Shih-Kai.  At  the 
death  of  the  President  he  resigned  his  office.  He  is  sixty  years 
old  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  China's  most  erudite  statesmen." 

Tokyo  dispatches  quote  Dr.  W.  Willoughby,  American  con- 
stitutional adviser  to  the  former  Chinese  Republic,  now  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States,  as  saying: 

"The  Republic  is  practically  lost.  I  look  for  turmoil  of  long 
duration  between  militarism  and  constitutionalism.  The  present 
trend  is  strongly  to  a  monarchy.  The  militarists  absolutely 
control  the  situation  now.  And  even  if  through  a  compromise 
a  new  Government  was  established  in  the  north  of  China,  chaos 
would  still  continue  throughout  the  whole  country,  since  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  provinces  would  be  most  likely. 

"As  it  looks  to-day,  a  division  of  China  into  two  nations  is 
probable. 

"The  democrats  of  the  South  are  more  active  in  support 
of  a  central  Government  than  the  people  of  the  North." 

This  authority  is  further  reported  as  stating  that  the  object 
of  the  militarists  is  fourfold — first,  abolition  of  the  present 
provisional  constitution;  secondly,  retirement  of  Li-Yuan-hung; 
thirdly,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Government  at  Peking; 
fourthly,  a  new  parliament  and  a  new  constitution.  President 
Li-Yuan-hung  would  retire  if  that  action  would  benefit  the 
country,  according  to  Dr.  Willoughby,  but  the  President  con- 
siders that  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  expect  him  to  defend 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  Republic  against  the  threat- 
ened military  dictatorship. 
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CHARLES   EDWARD   RUSSELL, 

Preparedness  advocate  and  member  of  the 
United  States  Commission  to  Russia. 


ALLAN  L.    BENSON, 

Socialist  Presidential  candidate  in  1916.    He 
••  could  not  function  "  with  pro-Germans. 


JOHN  SPARGO, 

Who  leaves  the  Socialist  party  because  it  is 
"  un-American  and  pro-German." 


SOCIALIST   LEADERS   WHO   RESENT   "PRO-GERMANISM"   IN   THEIR   PARTY. 


THE   SOCIALIST   AS   PATRIOT 

SOCIALISM  IN  GERMANY  being  German,  why  can  not 
Socialism  in  America  be  American,  non-Socialist  editors 
are  asking.     "The  German  Socialists  voted  for  the  war- 
budgets  and  echoed  the  Government's  claim  that  it  was  fighting 
a  defensive  warfare,"  the  Chicago  Tribune  notes,  "while  Ameri- 
can   Socialists    pledged    unyielding    opposition    to    all    military 
measures  and  declared  the  United  States's  entry  into  the  war 
was  a  'crime.'"     "Anybody  who  cheers  the  President  and  the 
flag  is  always  out  of  order  at  a  Socialist  meeting,"  according 
to  the  New  York  World.     With  this  impression  of  the  patriotism 
of  American  Socialists  gaining  ground,  it  seems  to  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  that   "America  owes   something   to-day   to   the  avowed 
Socialists  who  are  showing  themselves  patriots."     Such  citizens 
as  Charles  E.  Russell,  J.  G.  Phelps  Stokes,  and  John  Spargo 
are,   it  declares,   "as  good  Americans  as  any   Republicans  or 
Democrats."     John    Spargo,    the    Kansas    City    Star   believes, 
"undoubtedly  speaks  for  all  patriotic  Socialists  when  he  says 
they  have  been  betrayed  by  their  party  organization."     Mr. 
Spargo  leaves  the  party  because  he  finds  it  committed  to  an 
"unneutral,    un-American,    and    pro-German    program."     Mr. 
Benson,  the  party's  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  at  the  last  election,  contemplates  a  similar  step.     Other 
prominent  Socialists  are  joining  them,   and  the  party  organs 
admit  the  existence  of  a  party  division  over  the  question  of 
supporting    the    Government    in    the    war    against    Germany. 
Organization  leaders  and  editors  protest  that  the  seceders  are 
not  necessarily  the  real  "patriots,"  and  deny  that  they  them- 
selves are  "pro-German."     But  to  some  non-Socialistic  editors 
the  party  seems  to  be  splitting  up  into  "patriotic"  and  "pro- 
German"  sections. 

John  Spargo  has  been  so  long  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  Socialist  movement  and  has  written  so  much  about  it 
that  his  analysis  of  pro-German  and  an ti- American  tendencies 
in  the  party  has  received  most  serious  editorial  attention.  He 
leaves  the  party,  he  says  in  his  letter  of  resignation,  because  he 
is  "convinced  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  efficient  instrument 
for  the  advancement  of  Socialism."  Then  follows  this  unsparing 
indictment  of  the  party's  war-policy: 

"From  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  Socialist  party  has  in 
actual  practise,  been  committed  to  a  program  essentially  un- 
neutral, un-American,  and  pro-German.  .  .  .  Through  the 
utterances  and  actions  of  the  National  Executive  Committee, 
the  National  Committee,  and  our  press,   the  party  has  been 


placed  in  the  position  of  favoring  precisely  the  things  desired 
by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  and  of  opposing  the  things  which 
the  German  Foreign  Office  opposed.  We  have  repeated  all  the 
miserable  evasions  and  apologies  of  German  statesmen,  and  been 
silent  upon  those  questions  on  which  the  German  interests 
required  silence 

"Many  of  our  leading  spokesmen  and  journalists  have  made 
the  most  nauseating  apologies  for  the  betrayal  of  international 
socialism  by  the  German  Socialist  majority,  and  have  been  as 
silent  upon  the  outrages  committed  in  Belgium  as  the  most 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  could  desire.  Our 
so-called  antiwar  proclamation  was,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the 
time,  simply  an  evasive  apologia  for  the  whole  German  policy 
of  '  frightfulness '  and  international  anarchy 

"Even  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  admitting  the  grave  wrong 
done  to  Belgium,  manifested  in  that  moment  of  unwonted 
candor  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  essentials  of  internationalism 
and  socialism  than  did'our  National  Emergency  Convention." 

From  the  beginning,  Mr.  Spargo  saw  the  war  as  "a  conflict 
between  militarist  autocracy  and  democracy."  In  spite  of 
various  inconsistencies  he  realized  "that  Germany  embodies  the 
spirit  of  militarism  in  a  special  and  unique  way,  and  that  the 
Entente  countries  embody  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  a  greater 
degree  than  Germany  or  any  of  her  Allies."  To  his  Socialist 
friends  who  accuse  him  of  letting  his  pro- Ally  bias  dominate  his 
internationalism,  Mr.  Spargo  replies: 

"Internationalism  is  not  antinationalism.  Internationalism 
presupposes  nationalism.  It  is  the  interrelation  of  nations. 
The  maintenance  of  national  integrity  and  independence  is  an 

essential  condition  of  internationalism 

"I  repudiate  the  claim  that  loyalty  to  this  nation  is  inconsistent 
with  true  internationalism.  Loyal  support  to  this  nation  in  the 
■  present  war  is  coincident  with  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  in- 
stitutions without  which  there  can  be  no  Socialist  organization 
of  the  world.  The  issue  is  not  loyalty  to  a  ruler  or  to  a  Govern- 
ment, but  to  the  fundamental  institutions  of  American  de- 
mocracy, which,  however  imperfect,  is  the  most  advanced  yet 
developed  in  the  world." 

Other  widely  known  Socialists  threaten  to  leave  the  party  if 
the  antiwar  and  anticonscription  resolutions  drawn  up  at  the 
St.  Louis  Convention  and  already  discust  in  our  pages  are 
adopted  at  the  coming  party  referendum.  Allan  Benson,  Social- 
ist candidate  for  the  Presidency  last  fall,  opposes  the  report 
because  "it  is  pro-German  in  spots"  and  because  "it  s'peaks  of 
meeting  conscription  with  'mass  action,'  a  term  which  is  sus- 
ceptible to  being  construed  to  mean  'force.'  '  Its  adoption 
"would  be  a  calamitous  error,"  which  Mr.  Benson  believes  would 
destroy  the  party,  and  he,  for  one,  "could  no  longer  function 
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MORRIS  HILLQUIT. 

Born  in  Russia. 


with  such  a  group."  Other  Socialists  of  like  mind  are  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes  and  William  English  Walling.  Mr.  Walling  is 
willing  to  vouch  that  Charles  Edward  Russell,  an  early  advocate 
of  preparedness  and  now  in  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Commission,  and  Upton  Sinclair,  would  take  the  same  attitude. 
There  is  no  question  in  Mr.  Waiting's  mind  that — 

"We  are  facing  a  disruption  of  the  Socialist  party  which  will 
shake  the  party  to  its  Aery  foundations.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  new  party,  and  we  ai*e  just  waiting  for  the  action  of  the  refer- 
endum. If  the  referendum  shows  the  majority  of  the  Socialists 
to  be  in  support  of  the  antidraft  resolutions,  as  I  think  it  will, 
I  most  assuredly  shall  resign,  and  so  will  thousands  of  other 
Socialists.  By  that  1  mean  American  Socialists.  I  do  not 
think  that  Russian  Jews  and  the  Germans  in  the  party  will  be 
affected,  but  I  think  the 
majority  of  American  So- 
cialists will  most  certainly 
withdraw." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mor- 
ris Hillquit,  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  in  the  Ameri- 
can Socialist  organization 
and  well  known  in  inter- 
national Socialist  circles, 
declares: 

"There  is  no  likelihood 
of  Mr.  Spargo's  splitting 
the  Socialist  party.  The 
party  is  now  more  harmo- 
nious than  it  has  ever 
been." 

Julius  Gerber,  a  promi- 
nent New  York  Socialist, 
believes  that  the  Spargo 
resignation  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  party,  "since 
Mr.  Spargo  is  a  prowar 
Socialist,  and  the  Socialist 
party  is  opposed  to  all  war 
and  a  stedfast  upholder  of 

international  peace."  Algernon  Lee  objects  to  the  statement  that 
non-American  Socialists  are  responsible  for  party  policy.  He 
says  he  knows  that  "the  majority  of  American  Socialists  are  as 
heartily  opposed  to  war  as  is  any  other  group."  Victor  Berger, 
of  Milwaukee,  with  Hillquit  and  Lee,  made  up  the  American 
delegation  who  were  refused  passports  to  the  Stockholm  con- 
ference, which  is  discust  at  some  length  on  page  1842  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  Berger  insists  in  his  Milwaukee  Leader  that  "the 
position  taken  by  the  party  in  St.  Louis  is  the  international 
position  of  all  Socialist  parties."  The  Socialist  New  York  Call 
defends  the  party's  position  as  having  been  consistently  correct 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war.     It  says: 

"Like  all  the  other  Socialist  parties  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
tries, the  American  Socialist  party  has  now  arrived  at  the  point 
where  a  majority  and  minority  plainly  appear,  the  cleavage  being 
manifested  to  the  world  by  public  withdrawals  of  some  prominent 
Socialists  from  the  party. 

"Denial  of  this  fact  and  denunciation  of  the  seceders  are  of 
no  avail,  nor  can  the  matter  be  dismissed  as  of  no  importance 
whatever,  tho  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  magnify  its  importance  as 
to  minimize  it 

"It  is  difficult,  however,  to  avoid  a  feeling  of  indignation 
against  those  seceders  whose  publicly  announced  statements  have 
given  the  capitalist  press  the  opportunity  to  fasten  the  spurious 
label  of  'pro-Germanism'  upon  the  party.  Designations  of 
that  kind  are  very  easily  affixt,  and  denial  accomplishes  little 
or  nothing  with  those  who  do  not  want  to  be  convinced.  In 
these  days,  'he  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us,'  and  no  amount 
of  argument  can  remove  that  obsession.  In  standing  for  peace, 
t  herefore — peace  without  victory,  annexations,  or  indemnities — 
the  Socialist  party  naturally  appears  'pro-German'  to  those 
who,  for  the   present   at  least,  clamor  for  continuing  the  war 


THEY  THINK  OUR   WAR   A    "CRIME." 

Both  were  chosen  to  represent  American  Socialists  at  the  Stockholm  Con 
ference,  but  were  refused  passports  by  our  State  Department. 


until  Germany  is  defeated,  her  territory  annexed,  and  indemni- 
ties imposed  upon  her. 

"But  the  Socialist  party  took  its  present  position  from  the 
very  outset,  and  never  has  changed.  That  position  was  taken 
regardless  of  nationality  from  the  first,  and  it  remains  so  to  this 
day,  and  will  remain.  If  victory  was  seen  henceforth  to  plainly 
incline  to  the  German  arms,  that  position  would  still  be  adhered 
to  by  the  Socialist  party,  and  its  present  critics  would  instantly 
drop  the  cha'rges  they  now  make  against  it.  The  Socialist  party 
in  such  case  would  automatically  pass  from  'pro-Germanism' 
to  what  its  critics  would  instantly  declare  the  right  and  proper 
position. 

•'When  President  Wilson,  a  few  months  ago,  declared  for 
'peace  without  victory,'  he  was  not  dubbed  a  'pro-German' 
then  by  those  who  are  trying  to  affix  that  appellation  upon 
the  Socialist  party  now.     President  Wilson,  however,  changed 

his  views  with  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  The  Socialist 
party  did  not,  and  that 
alone  is  its  offense.  In  any 
case,  so  long  as  its  position 
remains  unchanged,  the 
charge  of  pro-Germanism 
in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies 
could    easily    be  affixt  on 

it 

"But  let  it  be  understood 
right  now  that  the  position 
the  party  has  taken  will 
not  be  changed,  for  all  the 
foolish  and  spiteful  howl- 
ing of  the  capitalist  press. 
.  .  .  And  for  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  means  the  dis- 
integration of  the  party, 
and  who  have  withdrawn 
the  light  of  their  counte- 
nance from  it  through  dis- 
agreement with  its  policy, 
we  can  bid  them  go  in 
peace,  confident  that  the 
logic  of  events  ultimately 
will  justify,  on  the  whole, 
the  position  taken." 


VICTOR  L.  BERGER. 

Born  in  Austria. 


Patriotic  Socialists  may 
have  abjured  their  party, 
but  "the  record  of  the  organized  Socialists  of  America  stands," 
comments  the  Louisville  Evening  Post,  "and  it  will  stand  to  check 
the  growth  of  Socialism  in  this  country  for  many  years  to  come." 
In  the  New  York  Tribune's  opinion,  "the  Socialist  machine  in 
the  nation  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  pitiable  when  it  drives  its 
best  men  out  of  the  party  by.  a  course  of  conduct  neither  Socialist 
nor  American."  "A  few  more  -exhibitions  like  the  St.  Louis 
Convention"  will,  so  the  Chicago  Herald  thinks,  "strip  the 
American  Socialist  party  of  the  strength  it  still  retains.  For 
when  advocates  of  democracy  stupidly  do  the  bidding  of  ruthless 
autocrats  they  lose  their  right  to  a  hearing  among  freemen." 

Here  the  New  York  Evening  Post  begs  to  differ.  It  sees  no 
decline  of  Socialist  prestige.  It  is  inclined  rather  to  "look 
upon  the  present  conflict  as  a  struggle  for  control,  and  take 
the  very  fact  of  conflict  as  a  sign  of  returning  Socialist  vitality. 
Socialism  is  now  emerging  from  the  pall  that  settled  upon  it  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war." 

Returning  to  the  Spargo  letter,  the  New  York  World  sees 
clearly  that  there  is  no  longer  room  in  the  Socialist  party  for 
Americans.  "The  Socialist  party,  as  it  is  to-day,  is  pro-German 
to  the  core."  And  it  is  so,  The  World  explains,  "because  Social- 
ism in  the  United  States  is  -almost  wholly  a  German  product- 
It  draws  its  inspiration  from  'German  theorists  upon  whose 
necks  rested  the  yoke  of  tyramry  and  most  of  whom  never  struck 
a  blow  for  liberty."     Americans,  the  Chicago  Tribune  observes, 

"should  remember  that  Socialism  had  its  birthplace  in 
Germany.  German  Socialists  founded  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  America.  During  the  first  years  German  was  the  only 
language  spoken  in  their  meetings  in  New  York." 
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WAR-TIME   RAIDS   ON   LABOR 

IABOR'S  PROMPT  OFFENSIVE  on  proposals  that  laws 
protecting  the  workers  should  be  modified  or  suspended 
-^  during  the  war  has  the  authoritative  support  of  President 
Wilson.  Speaking  at  the  White  House  to  the  members  of  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  the  Presi- 
dent is  quoted  by  The  Survey 
New  York)  as  expressing  his 
alarm  at  the  "apparent  inclina- 
tion of  the  legislatures  of  one  or 
two  of  our  States  to  set  aside 
even  temporarily  the  laws  which 
have  safeguarded  standards  of 
labor  and  of  life."  He  said  fur- 
ther that  he  did  not  doubt  that 
"any  body  of  men  representing 
labor  in  this  country,  speaking 
for  their  fellows,  will  be  willing 
to  make  any  sacrifice  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  this 
contest  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
in  that  confidence  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  inexcusable  if  we  de- 
prived men  and  women  of  such  a 
spirit  of  any  of  the  .existing  safe- 
guards of  the  law."  Moreover, 
the  President  promised  to  use  his 
influence  to  see  that  this  does  not 
happen  and  that  "the  sacrifices 
we  make  shall  be  made  volun- 
tarily and  not  under  the  com- 
pulsion which  mistakenly  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  a  lowering  of  the 
standards  which  we  have  sought 
through  so  many  generations  to 
bring  to  their  present  level." 

An  additional  argument  against  extending  working-hours 
as  an  emergency  measure  of  war-time  is  recorded  by  The  Survey 
in  the  statement  of  Mr.  James  H.  Thomas,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of  Rail- 
waymen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  spoke  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  part  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  mistakes  that  we  made  in  the  war  was  to  forget 
the  human  side.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  some  of  our  people 
worked  100,  110,  and  even  120  hours  a  week.  They  worked 
seven  days  a  week,  too,  with  never  a  day  of  rest.  Then  they 
began  to  get  worn  out  and  conditions  became  alarming.  Now 
we  have  gone  back  to  Sunday  and  Saturday  half-holiday  and 


overtime  has  been  reduced.     If  you're  going  to  have  a  long  war 
you  can't  afford  to  sacrifice  labor-power." 

The  New  York  Tribune  confesses  that  it  does  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  contentions  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers  when  he  speaks 
for  organized  labor,  but  takes  the  greatest  pleasure  in  giving  its 

complete  indorsement  to  his  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  sus- 
pension of  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law.  Mr.  Gompers  speaks 
truly,  according  to  this  journal, 
when  he  says  that  the  nation  is 
not  facing  an  extremity  such 
as  to  justify  that  course,  for 
while  there  is  a  shortage  in 
labor  in  certain  skilled  trades 
and  industries,  there  is  none  that 
children  can  directly  supply. 
As  the  selective  draft  comes 
into  operation  there  will  be  a 
greater  shortage  of  male  labor  in 
many  industries,  but  even  this 
will  not  be  anything  children 
can  take  up  directly,  and  as- 
suredly it  will  not  produce  an 
extremity  for  which  they  should 
be  taken.  Labor  shortage  will 
have  to  be  attacked  in  a  number 
of  obvious  ways,  according  to 
this  journal,  which  notes  that 
there  will  be  a  curtailment  of 
passenger-service  on  the  railroads 
and    an    elimination    of    parlor- 


MILITARY   NECESSITY. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 


car  and  dining-car  service,  as 
has  already  been  announced  by 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  There  will 
be  substitution  wherever  possible  of  women  workers  for  men, 
and  there  will  be  overtime  work,  within  the  limitations  of 
existing  labor  laws.  The  production  of  luxuries,  from  women's 
hats  and  suits,  according  to  fashion's  changes,  to  jewelry  and 
limousines,  will  be  diminished,  and  the  workers  engaged  in 
fabricating  these  dispensables  will  be  shifted  to  the  manufacture 
of  articles  really  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  While  all 
or  any  of  these  changes  in  the  industrial  world  are  possible,  it 
is  short-sighted  and  even  wicked  to  talk  of  taking  children 
out  of  school  to  put  them  into  mills  and  factories,  for,  The 
Tribune  explains,  "the  children  of  to-day  are  the  nation  of 
to-morrow." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Every  slacker  makes  just  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  conscription. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Billy  Sunday's  sermons  sound  to  us  like  Dante's  "Inferno"  trans- 
lated by  the  baseball  reporter. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Cry  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  Professor  Frankfurter  is 
appointed  aid  to  Secretary  Baker. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  return  to  air-ship  raids  on  England  indicates  that  the  Berlin  baby- 
killers  are  losing  their  childlike  faith  in  the  submarines. — Dallas  News. 

It  is  understood  that  Mayor  William  Hale  Thompson  was  not  named 
in  honor  of  either  Nathan  or  Edward  Everett  Hale. — Boston  Transcript. 

General  Pershing,  Commander  Taussig,  and  Admiral  Sims  are 
Missourians.     That  squares  Missouri  for  Bill  Stone. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  appearance  of  a  few  more  college  pacifists  in  New  York  will  make  it 
extremely  difficult  for  us  to  continue  to  hail  Columbia. — Boston  Transcript. 

George  Creel  would  have  reveled  in  writing  about  defective  shells 
before  he  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Censorship. — St.  Louis  Globe 
>crat. 

Day  by  day  we  find  ourselves  less  able  to  understand  the  mental  work- 
ings of  those  foolhardy  Germans.  They  are  now  sinking  Irish  fishing-ships, 
all  careless  of  t  he  fact  that  it  may  bring  them  a  real  fight  on  their  hands. — 
Kansas  City  star. 


'  The  Liberty  Loan  is  your  chance  to  keep  the  war-profits  out  of  Wall 
Street. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Some  fellows  have  an  idea  that  to  follow  the  flag  is  to  attach  it  to  the 
front  end  of  their  automobiles. — Frazce  Press. 

King  George  finds  hoeing  potatoes  more  profitable  and  considerably 
safer  than  riding  a  horse. — St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

It  is  rather  astonishing,  considering  the  mayor's  stand,  to  find  the 
American  flag  still  waving  over  the  City  Hall. — Chicago  Daily  Ncics. 

The  Milwaukee  Socialists  have  expelled  two  prominent  members,  the 
traitors  having  been  found  guilty  of  being  pro-American. — Boston  Transcript. 

At  least  the  Germans  are  men  of  their  word.  They  said  they  would  keep 
right  on  torpedoing  hospital-ships,  and  they  are  doing  it. — New  York  World. 

If  the  Crown  Prince  were  a  baseball-player,  probably  the  Kaiser  would 
send  a  congratulatory  telegram  every  time  he  knocked  an  infield  fly. — 
Dallas  News. 

Evidently  the  recent  announcement  that  Germany  had  abandoned 
Zeppelin-raids  was  merely  to  tlirow  women  and  children  off  their  guard. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  is  planned  in  New  York  to  make  wedding-gifts  of  Liberty  Bonds  to 
June  brides.  The  scheme  has  merit.  It  means  in  many  cases  the  financing 
of  two  wars  with  one  bond. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 
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GERMAN  LMPROVEMENT  ON      WALKING  THE   PLANK":    ESCAPING    FROM   A  TORPEDOED   PASSENGER-SHIP 
*  hue  the  ship,  stern  in  the  air,  is  rapidly  sinking,  men  can  be  seen  sliding  down  the  ropes  to  the  water.    In  the  distance  is  a  rescuing  steamer. 


IRELAND   AND   WEST   VIRGINIA 


THE  CLOSE  ANALOGY  between  Ireland  to-day  and 
Virginia  in  1861  is  noted  by  the  London  Spectator, 
which  asks  its  American  readers  to  recall  how  bitter 
then  was  the  feeling  between  the  inhabitants  of  those  counties 
now  constituting  West  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  how  harmonious  are  the  relations  to-day.  This  great  organ 
of  British  Liberal-Unionist  opinion  then  proceeds  to  place  on 
record  a  passionate  plea  for  Ulster  that  it  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  West  Virginia,  and  prophesies  the  same 
happy  result  s.  The  Spectator  comments  on  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  the  British  nation  offering  Ireland  Home  Rule  with  both 
hands,  and  Irishmen  of  every  school  of  thought  indignantly 
rejecting  it.  Commenting  on  the  suggestion  that  America  should 
take  a  hand  in  this  paradoxical  situation,  The  Spectator  says: 

"It  is  most  natural  that  our  American  allies,  and  in  particular 
those  who  are  special  well-wishers  of  this  country,  should  interest 
themselves  in  the  Irish  question.  They  see  that  Ireland  is  the 
only  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  which  we  appear  to  be  unable 
to  provide  a  government  which  suits  the  governed,  and,  assum- 
ing that  in  a  quarrel  the  big  dog  and  the  top  dog  must  be  in  the 
wrong  and  the  little  dog  in  the  right,  they  implore  us  to  settle 
the  Irish  question  offhand  and  to  be  as  generous  to  Ireland  as  we 
have  been  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire— to  treat  Ireland,  in  other 
words,  as  we  desire  that  Poland  should  be  treated,  or  Finland 
or  the  Slav  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  or  as  we  have 
always  treated  the  oversea  Dominions.  Not  only  do  we  feel  no 
annoyance  at  receiving  this  good  advice,  but  we  can  assure  our 
kinsmen  across  the  Atlantic  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  En- 
glishmen and  Scotsmen,  and  indeed  we  may  say  for  the  whole 
nation,  they  preach  to  the  converted.  Nothing  would  give  us 
greater  pleasure  than  to  settle  the  Irish  question,  and  to  settle 
it  on  the  lines  which  are  implicit  in  the  American  admonitions." 

The  British  Government  has  honestly  tried,  says  The  Spectator, 
to  give  the  Irish  what  they  want,  where  they  want  it,  and  inci- 
dentally it  deals  with  the  "Ireland  a  nation"  argument: 

"We  want  to  give  Ireland  what  she  wants.  We  want,  that  is 
to  give  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  what  they  ask  for  in  the 
way  of  self-government,  and  to  give  it  to  them  under  the  most 
generous  conditions,  but  we  do  not  want  to  give  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  do  a  great  injustice  to  the  Protestants  of  the  homogeneous 
area  known  as  Northeast  Ulster— an  area  which  for  the  past 
three  hundred  years  has  had  a  special  history.  In  Northeast 
Ulster  everything  that  prevails  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  is  reversed 


In  the  rest,  of  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics  are  in  a  large  majority 
In  Northeast  Ulster  |  he  Protestants  are  in  a  large  majority  In 
the  rest  of  Ireland  the  people  are  largely  of  Celtic  or  Iberian 
origin  In  Northeast,  Ulster  they  are  of  non-Celtic  Scottish  or 
English  origin.  In  the  rest  of  Ireland  they  are  a  people  engaged 
in  pastoral  or  agricultural  pursuits,  and  averse  to  industrial- 
ism. In  Northeast  Ulster  the  dominant  interests  of  the  popu- 
lation are  industrial.  In  the  rest  of  Ireland  what  occupy  the 
mind  of  the  people  are  politics  and  social  life.  In  Northeast 
Ulster  the  people  areas  keenly  set  upon  industrial  development 
as  they  are  m  any  district  in  the  East  or  Middle  West  of  America 
1  he  nearest  thing  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  an  American  city 
is  the  city  of  Belfast,  Finally,  the  local  majority  in  Northeast 
Ulster  wants  to  be  let  alone,  to  remain  in  the  Union,  and  to  be 
under  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  as  passionately  as  the  rest 
ot  Ireland  wants  none  of  these  things." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  rejected  proposal  for  the  immediate 
application  of  the  Home-Rule  Act,  excluding  Ulster,  is  next 
discus  t: 

"In  these  circumstances  the  just,  the   natural,  and  the  ap- 
propriate thing  is  surely  to  say  to  the  Irish,  as  we  have  said  over 
and  over  again  in  these  columns:    'Let  the  local  majority  in  the 
big  Irish  area  have  what  they  want— the  Home-Rule  Bill— 
and  let  it  be  put  into  operation  with  the  full  accord  and  blessing 
ot  Ureat  Britain,  and  with  the  very  generous  subsidy  with  which 
we  are  willing  to  endow  it.     At  the  same  time,  let  that  part  of 
Ireland   m  which   the  local  majority   loathes  and  detests   the 
Home-Rule  Bill  remain  under  the  Parliament  at  Westminster.' 
But,  unfortunately,  this  very  sensible  and  reasonable  proposal, 
,  this    square  deal,'  as  our  American  friends  would   call  it    is 
utterly  rejected  by  the  big  Irish  area.     They  tell  us  that  Ireland 
shall  never  be  divided,  which  means,  in  effect,  that  they  do  not 
care  to  have  Home  Rule  for  themselves  unless  they  can  dominate 
Northeast  Ulster.  ...  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  best  way 
in  which  Americans  could  help  us  to  get  over  the  Irish  difficulty 
would  be  tor  them  to  concentrate,  not  upon  trying  to  coerce  or 
convince  Northeast  Ulster  against  its  will,  but  upon  persuading 
he  Nationalists  to  see  how  foolish,  unfair,  and  unreasonable  is 
their  policy. 

Seeking  a  parallel  in  history  where  a  people  "refused  to  be 
coerced,  but  insisted  on  their  right  to  coerce  others,"  as  a  British 
editor  phrased  it,  The  Spectator  goes  back  to  the  West  Virginia 
question  of  1861  and  thinks  it  illuminates  the  whole  Irish 
problem : 

"What  should  make  it  particularly  easy  for  Americans  to 
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persuade  (he  Irish  Nationalists— thai  is,  I  lie  majority  in  the 
twenty-six  (•(.unties— to  apply  to  the  six-county  area  the  prin- 
ciples' which  they  demand  should  be  applied  to  themselves,  is 
the  Fuel  that  America  had  to  meet  a  similar  problem  m  1861  in 
the  case  of  West  Virginia,  and  mel  it  successfully,  thanks  to  the 
courage,  the  stedfastness,  and  the  deep  sense  of  justice  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  When  Virginia  wished  to  break  away 
from  the  Union,  the  people  of  western  Virginia,  who  resembled 
the  people  of  Northeast  Ulster  in  the  fact  that  they  were  settlers 
or  planters  «»ut  of  the  Eastern  States  who  had  come  into  a  corner 
of  a  Southern  Slate  but  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  culture 
and  general  political  convictions 
of  the  rest  of  that  State,  claimed 
for  a  certain  group  of  counties, 
which  they  declared  formed  a 
homogeneous  area  in  which  the 
will  of  the  local  majority  should 
prevail,  the  right  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  This  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  western  Vir- 
ginia to  be  masters  of  their  own 
fate  was  received  by  the  rest  of 
Virginia  with  a  passionate  scorn 
and  indignation  comparable  to 
that  Avith  which  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalists treat  the  demand  of  the 
people  of  Northeast  Ulster." 

Lincoln's  firm  stand  is  recalled, 
and  his  memorandum  in  which 
he  urged  West  Virginia's  admis- 
sion to  the  Union  is  quoted.  It 
runs  in  part: 

"Her  brave  and  good  men  re- 
gard her  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
They  have  been  true  to  the  Union 
under  very  severe  trials.  We 
have  so  acted  as  to  justify  their 
hopes,  and  we  can  not  fully  re- 
tain their  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion if  we  seem  to  break  faith 
with  them." 
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ANOTHER  INJUSTICE  TO   IRELAND. 


A  remarkable  precedent,  says 
The  Spectator,  and  it  adds  that 
"what  is  particularly  notable 
about  the  memorandum  is  Lin- 
coln's absolute  refusal  to  desert 

those   who  had  stood  by   the  Union,  as  the  people  of  Ulster 
have  stood  by  it  here."     The  final  plea  to  America  runs: 

"We  have  one  more  word  to  say  to  the  Americans  of  light  and 
leading,  who,  we  sincerely  hope,  will  learn  to  understand  Ulster's 
position,  and  to  use  their  persuasive  powers  upon  the  National- 
ists, getting  them  to  recognize  with  Cromwell  that  those  who 

ask  for  liberty  should  be  willing  to  give  it 

"In  truth,  the  Irish  problem,  as  our  American  friends  will 
find  out  if  they  study  it  fairly  and  in  detail,  and  trust  to  their 
own  judgments  rather  than  to  Nationalist  rhetoric,  is  by  no 
means  as  easy  as  it  looks  on  the  surface.     If  we  could  only  be 
allowed  to  solve  the  problem  on  the  principle  of  letting  the  will 
of  the  local  majority  prevail,  we  could  solve  it  to-morrow  with 
the  best  possible  good-will  on  the  part  of  the  Unionists.     If  it 
proves  not  soluble  on  these  lines,  it  will  not  be  our  fault,  but  the 
fault  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  Sinn-Feiners.     If  the  Ameri- 
cans can  persuade  them  to  be  reasonable,  and  not  to  demand 
the  heads  of  the  people  of  Northeast  Ulster  on  a  charger,  they 
will  have  done  us  and  the  cause  of  the  Allies  an  incomparable 
service,  and  we  shall  bless  them  all  the  days  of  our  life.     The 
task  is  well  worth  trying,  and  it  is  with  no  sense  of  irony,  and 
without  the  slightest  arriere-pensee,  that  we  invite  our  friends 
in  America  to  approach  the  Ulster  problem  upon  the  lines  upon 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  approached  and  solved  the  problem  of  West 
Virginia — a  solution,  remember,  which  has  lasted  to  this  day. 
Who  can  doubt  but  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
have  been  helped,  not  hindered,  in  their  development  by  being 
deprived  of    the  right  to  keep    western  Virginia  in  subjection 
—i,.e.,  by  the  preservation  of  the  State  of  Virginia  as  a  homo- 
geneous community  instead  of  a  house  divided  against  itself?" 


WHAT   ENGLAND   THINKS   OF    US 

HILE  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS  of  American  aid 
are  found  in  the  majority  of  the  English  papers,  second 
thoughts,  however,  have  produced  a  number  of 
expressions  of  opinion  which  deserve  reproduction  in  .America, 
for  some  of  the  views  set  forth  touch  upon  fundamental  questions 
upon  which  the  two  nations  do  not  appear  to  understand  each 
other  as  completely  as  could  be  wished.    To  cite  first  an  example 

of  enthusiastic  welcome,  we  find 
the  London  Outlook  writing 
appreciatively : 

"The  value  of  America  as  an 
ally    is    coming    more    into    evi- 
dence   every     day.       The     first 
assumption   was    that    any    ma- 
terial  assistance    the   great  Re- 
public   would    be    able  to  lend 
to   the    common  cause  must  be 
long  deferred.     The  financial  and 
economic  advantages  of  the  alli- 
ance were  of    course  recognized 
from  the  start.     It  was  the  prac- 
tical help  to  the  fighting  strength 
on    sea   and   land    that   was    in 
doubt.    The  first  substantial  con- 
tribution, however,  is  already  in 
the  making  and  will   consist  of 
nine    regiments     of     engineers, 
numbering  some  twelve  thousand 
men.     As  the  war  is  largely  a 
contest  of  mechanism,  this  force 
will  be  of  priceless  value  in  the 
departments  of   line-  and  road- 
making  and  repairing.     Accord- 
ing   to    the    Washington    corre- 
spondent of    The    Morning  Post, 
the   officers   will  comprise  some 
of   the    most  eminent  American 
engineers  and  public  men,  whose 
experience   has    been   gained    in 
control    of    vast    industrial   and 
railway  organizations.     Then,  in 
connection    with     the    shipping 
crisis,    the  best    brains    in    the 
United  States  are  being  concen- 
trated   upon    the    provision    of 
new  antisubmarine  devices.     Of 
what  such  a  brain  as  Edison's  is 
capable  of  evolving  his  past  record  is  eloquent." 

The  Outlook  thinks  that  American  assistance  can  render  the 
blockade  of  Germany  practically  leak-proof: 

"According  to  the  authority  quoted,  the  best-balanced  opinion 
in  America  is  confident  regarding  the  development  of  every 
aspect  of  the  war  except  the  shipping  problem.     That  is  still 
giving  concern,  not  so  much  on  account  of  what  the  new  piracy 
has  accomplished,  but  of  what  the  future  may  hold  in  store.    The, 
full  resources  of  the  ship-building  yards  will  therefore  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  making  good  the  loss  of  tonnage  and  of  economizing 
freight  space  by  cutting  off  non-essentials.     The  latter  object 
'  can  be  assisted  by  a  stricter  application  of  the  blockade.     Since 
they  became  belligerents  Americans  have  a  clearer  conception 
of  how  respect  for  the  alleged  rights  of  neutrals  can  contribute 
to  the  aid  of  the  enemy.     Thus  it  is  seen  that  tho  countries  like 
Denmark  may  give  binding  assurances  that  the  huge  trans- 
atlantic supplies  of  cattle  food  will  not  be  sold  to  Germany,  there 
is  no  guaranty  that  these  imports  will  not  cross  the   frontiers 
in  the  form  of  meat,  butter,  and  cheese.     Hence,  the  remaining 
neutrals  contiguous  to  Central  Europe  may  be  called  upon  to 
render  a  detailed  account  of  both  their  current  requirements 
and  resources  before  oversea  supplies  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
their  ports." 

The  semipacifist  and  ultra-radical  London  Nation,  whose 
export  from  England  has  been  forbidden  as  giving  "aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,"  is  pessimistic  and  doubts  if  we  really 
mean  to  see  it  through.     The   Nation  has  always  claimed  to 


Registrar  Lloyd  George—"  If  the  young  lady  doesn't  like  the 
look  of  the  bridegroom  and  won't  marry  him  I  can't  compel  her!" 

The  Marriage-Broker  Redmond — "  Sure,  and  phwat's  the  use  at 
aU  of  a  gintleman  who  worries  about  a  little  thing  like  that!  Dillon, 
me  bhoy,  we  must  And  another  registrar." 

— Passing  Show  (London). 
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understand  America  better  than  any  other  organ  of  British 
opinion,  and  it  may  quite  possibly  be  correct  when  it  thus  in- 
terprets American  sentiment: 

"America  is  at  war,  but  not  by  a  triumph  of  the  prowar 
party.  It  is  moderate  opinion  that  lias  made  war,  and  that  is  in 
control  of  the  national  policy.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
nation  will  fail  to  put  forth  all  its  energies  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  But  it  does  mean  that  neither  President  Wilson  nor 
any  one  else  can  carry  the  people  with  him  in  support  of  war- 
policies  that  do  not  commend  themselves  to  the  democracy  as 
just  and  ultimately  consonant  with  international  harmony.  If 
America's  entry  into  the  war  should  give  a  new  impetus  to  a 
desire  for  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a  world  Power  and  the 
immoderate  aggrandizement  of  other  nations,  the  American 
democracy  will  quickly  lose  heart  in  the  enterprise." 

This  expression  of  opinion  is  pounced  upon  by  the  London 
\      •  Witness,  edited  by  the  paradoxical  G.  K.  Chesterton,  which 
says  that  Americans  are  never  "quitters": 

"That  it  is  'moderate  opinion  has  made  war'  in  the  sense  that 
the  conversion  of  'moderate   opinion'  was  the  immediate  de- 
termining cause  of  war  is,  I  believe,  quite  true.     That  the  same 
'moderate  opinion'  which  once  opposed  war  is  now  anxious  to 
limit  the  objective  of  the  war  is  at  least  highly  probable.     That 
such  opinion,  so  long  as  it  remains  the  predominant  or  even  a 
very  powerful  body  of  opinion,  will  have  great  weight  with  a 
President  who  knows  that  his  whole  authority  proceeds  from  his 
claim  to  speak  for  his  people,  is  self-evident.     But  the  assump- 
tion that   the  ultimate  aims  of  America  Mill  be  so  conditioned 
depends  upon  the  further  assumption  that  the  character  and  the 
balance  of   American   sentiment   will  -after  some  long  or  short 
period  of  hostilities  remain  exactly  what  it  is  to-day.     And  that 
assumption  is  neither  self-evident  nor,  on  the  whole,  consonant 
with  historical  precedents." 

A  curious  note  of  peevishness  appears  in  most  of  the  English 
Socialist  journals,  and  we  find  that  note  strongly  developed  when 
that  brilliant  Socialist  weekly,  the  London  New  Age,  comments 
on  things  American.  In  the  opinion  of  its  editor,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Orage,  what  we  lack  is  not  efficiency  and  enthusiasm,  but 
manners  and  ideals,  and  he  tells  us  quite  bluntly  that  we  are 
just  a  shade  too  patronizing: 

"America's  entry  into  the  war  will  in  all  probability  shorten 


the  war— confining  it,  let  us  hope,  to  the  harvest  of  this  year; 
but  in  all  certainty  it  will  bestow  upon  us  another  boon,  the 
boon  of  injuring  peace  when  once  peace  is  reestablished.  The 
obligation  we  shall  thereby  have  put  ourselves  under  to  America 
need  not  be  onerous  or  humiliating  unless  we  choose  to  make  it 
so.  America's  present  attitude  toward  England  is  inevitably, 
it  is  true,  a  little  suspicious,  as  the  Times' 's  Washington  corre- 
spondent has  been  careful  to  point  out;  and  it  threatens  at  any 
moment,  with  much  justification,  to  become  a  little  patronizing; 
but  all  this  atmosphere  of  faint  distrust  and  positive  tendency  to 
regard  us  with  pathos  can  be  dissipated  if  we  adopt  the  right 
means.  What  are  they?  Put  somewhat  crudely,  they  are  that 
England  should  behave,  both  in  the  war  itself  and  in  the  political 
problems  arising  out  of  and  connected  with  the  war,  like  a  great 
gentleman.  America,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  in  the 
position  of  a  nouveau  riche  among  nations,  but  of  a  nouveau  riche 
aware  of  and  fully  entitled  to  a  splendid  future.  What  America, 
therefore,  demands  of  England  is  ideals;  and  it  is  with  practical 
idealism,  above  everything  else,  that  we  must  repay  America  for 
her  help  unless  we  are  to  lose  prestige  by  it." 


PRO-ALLY  COSTA  RICA— Slightly  annoyed  by  the  fact  that 
Washington  refuses  to  recognize  as  President  General  Tinoco, 
who  overthrew  Alfredo  Gonzales,  the  London  South-American 
Journal  remarks: 

"A  peculiar  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Costa  Rica, 
where  it  will  be  remembered  Senor  Frederico  Tinoco  was  recently 
elected  President  of  the  Republic,  polling  70  per  cent,  of  the 
electoral  votes.  The  new  President,  with  most  of  his  Ministers 
and  the  present  representatives  of  Costa  Rica  in  London,  is 
strongly  pro-Ally,  whereas  his  predecessor  and  his  Minister  to 
Washington  were  both  distinctly  pro-German.  Nevertheless,  the 
United  States  (lovernment  has  not  yet  recognized  the  new  Costa- 
Rican  President,  nor  does  it  appear  as  if  the  United  States  is 
likely  to  do  so  at  present.  For  some  time  past  the  British  and 
French  Governments  have  invariably  awaited  the  lead  of  Wash- 
ington before  themselves  recognizing  new  Presidents  in  Latin 
America,  so  that  until  President  Tinoco  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  Washington,  his  administration  is  faced  with  many 
difficulties  not  easily  surmounted.  In  the  meantime,  exchange 
has  been  rising  still  further,  so  that  a  premium  of  about  50 
per  cent,  is  ruling,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  remittances 
from  Costa  Rica.  In  view  of  the  present  Government's  distinct 
leanings  toward  the  Allies,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  recognition 
will  not  be  much  longer  delayed." 


THE  WAR-GOAD. 

A  vision,|in  the  Land  of  Boundless  Possibilities,  of  Big  Bill  Taft 
as  the  Angel  enforcing  peace.        _^  Kladderadatsch  (Borlin) . 


AN  EASY  DECISION. 

"  Sign  it,  Woodrow!    Why  should  you  hesitate  to  declare  a  war  that  you've 
actually  been  carrying  on  for  two  years."       _®  simplicissimus  (Munich). 


AS    THE    ENEMY    SEES    AMERICAN    CONDITIONS. 
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UCH  CRY  AND  LITTLE  WOOL"  is  thought  likely 
to  result  from  the  proposed  International  Socialist 
Peace  Conference  at  Stockholm.  It  will  be  recalled 
thai  the  Slate  Department  a!  Washington  has  refused  to  furnish 
passports  to  the  American  delegates,  and  the  French  Premier, 
Mr.  Ribot,  has  announced  in  the  Chamber  that  France  would 


THE   DOVE. 

Bethmann-Hollweg — "  Now,  remember,  you've  got  to  look  like 
a  Dove."  — Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

follow  this  example  so  far  as  the  French  delegates  were  con- 
cerned. It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  Conference  will 
consist  mainly  of  Russian  and  German  delegates  with  a  sprinkling 
of  Scandinavian,  Dutch,  and  Swiss  Socialists.  The  German 
Conservative  papers  have  long  been  violently  opposed  to  the 
Conference,  but  recently  there  has  been  a  sudden  change  of 
heart.  Writing  in  the  Berlin  Tag,  Baron  von  Zedlitz,  the  leader 
of  the  Free  Conservatives  says: 

"The  German  participants  will  have  a  chance  to  explain  to 
their  Russian  confreres  the  real  situation,  and  as  presumably 
the  former  have  the  confidence  of  the  latter,  this  interchange  of 
views  ought  to  prove  effective. 

"  Scheidcmann,  in  particular,  may,  instead  of  chasing  the 
mirage  of  international  peace  on  the  Scheidemann'  principles, 
earn  great  credit  in  ending  the  world-war.  His  discussions  with 
the  delegates  from  other  countries  will  convince  him  that  peace 
without  victory  is  an  illusion,  and  that  a  victory  by  us  over 
England  is  a  vital  condition  for  peace. 

"Scheidemann  is  an  orator  of  great  power.  If  he  uses  his 
gift  in  the  right  direction  he  can  not  fail  to  bring  the  truth 
home  to  the  Russians.  His  responsibility  will  be  all  the  greater 
if  he  fails  to  do  his  duty  and  the  world  this  great  service." 

This  about-face  on  the  part  of  the  German  Junkers  is  explained 
in  the  London  Observer  by  that  veteran  Socialist,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndman,  who  condemns  the  Conference,  root  and  branch,  as 
an  insidious  device  of  the  enemy.     He  writes: 

"This  Conference  pretends  to  be  that  which  it  most  em- 
phatically is  not.  It  has  no  mandate  and  no  object  which  its 
promoters  dare  avow.  The  whole  thing  is  a  trap  arranged  and 
manipulated  to  secure  a  German  peace.  The  delegates,  bellig- 
erents and  neutrals  alike,  will  be  mostly  Germans,  pro-Germans, 
or  avowed  champions  of  general  surrender  to  Germany.  Far 
too  much  importance  is  being  given  to  this  unauthorized  gather- 
ing, even  by  those  who  recognize  that  it  means  mischief  to  the 
Allies.  But  who  called  the  Conference?  A  small  Dutch  sec- 
tion, chosen  only  to  keep  the  formal  business  of  the  International 
Bureau  going  during  the  war.  A  single  fact  will  show  how 
completely  this  coterie  is  subject  to  German  influence.  Of  the 
three  Dutch  members  who  signed  the  invitations,  one,  the 
deputy  Troelstra,  a  man  of  ability  and  an  excellent  speaker, 
received,  like  the  Zimmerwaldian  Russians  and  Leninists  from 
Zurich,  a  safe  conduct  through  Germany.  But  Troelstra  went 
much  further  than  they  did.     He  visited  Berlin,  and  there  had 


a  long  personal  interview  with  the  German  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Herr  Zimmcrmann.  What  for?  To  obtain  instructions 
for  the  Conference?  This  alone  ought  to  convince  the  world  how 
little  the  conveners  of  the  Conference  are  to  be  trusted." 

The  mysterious  feature  of  the  Conference,  says  Mr.  Hyndman, 
is  the  countenance  lent  it  by  Mr.  Hjalmar  Branting,  the  anti- 
German  leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialists,  whose  opposition  to 
the  somewhat  pro-German,  activities  of  Mr.  Hamrnerskjold  led 
to  that  gentleman's  overthrow  as  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden: 

"An  astonishing  feature  of  the  business  in  view  of  all  this  is 
that  Hjalmar  Branting  should  have  consented  to  preside. 
Branting  is  a  man  of  ability,  uprightness,  and  distinction.  From 
the  very  first  he  denounced  the  German  Government  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  war.  He  is  still  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is 
most  regrettable,  therefore,  that  he  should  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  and  his  chairmanship  advertised  in  support  of  such  a 
pro-German  meeting  as  this." 

However  much  Mr.  Branting  may  appear  to  be  flirting  with 
the  Conference,  Secretary  Huysmans,  of  the  Socialist  Inter- 
national, in  an  interview  with  an  American  correspondent  in 
Stockholm,  made  it  very  clear  that  he  perceives  the  enemy  behind 
the  whole  movement,  and  he  urges  American  Socialists  to  dis- 
regard the  Conference  and  "support  the  President's  war-aims 
to  the  hilt."     He  says: 

"America  was  forced  into  the  war  by  Germany.  She  could 
not  avoid  it.  It  is  a  wicked  lie  to  suggest  that  she  sought  the 
war.  Socialists  are  not  necessarily  non-militant.  They  must 
fight  in  self-defense.  America  is  fighting  in  self-defense  and  in 
defense  of  the  world's  democracy.  America's  fight  in  this  war 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Socialism.     The  Socialist  who  can  not  be 


THE  WORK  OF  OUR  ENEMIES. 
In  prison  since  August,  1914. 
A  delicious  piece  of  German  humor  from  the  Lustigc  Blatter.© 

a  good  patriot  can  not  be  a  good  internationalist.  I  tell  Ameri- 
can Socialists  clearly  and  emphatically  that  a  man  can  simulta- 
neously be  both  a  good  Socialist  and  a  good  American. 

"The  world's  Socialists  .   .  .  highly  approve  and^  thoroughly 
indorse  President  Wilson's  declaration  of  war-aims." 
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C'opyriglited  by  Giffoi'd  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 

A  PLEASANT  MANNER   OF  GETTING    FOOD  AND  CONSERVING  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 


- 


FOOD   WITHOUT   FARMS 


THE  FOREST  AND  STREAM  as  well  as  the  farm  are 
food-producers.  While  we  are  speeding  up  agriculture, 
some  of  us  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  fish  and  game 
are  good  to  eat  and  that  they  breed  in  places  where  agriculture 
is  impossible.  In  a  recent  statement  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Forestry  concerning  the  full  utilization  of  non- 
agricultural  lands  and  inland  waters  for  food-production,  the 
experts  of  this  institution  take  the  ground  that  the  vast  pos- 
sibilities of  non-agricultural  soils  have  not  yet  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  laws  controlling  our  fish  and  game  have  been 
enacted  almost  entirely  at  the  behest  of  sportsmen,  and  the  use 
of  fresh-water  fish  and  game  for  food  is  comparatively  limited 
in  this  country,  whereas  it  is  easier  to-day  for  the  Germans 
to  purchase  venison  and  birds  than  it  is  to  buy  butter,  eggs,  and 
milk.     The  writers  go  on  to  say: 

"We  have  had  two  lean  agricultural  years  in  succession, 
and  during  the  coming  years  we  must  not  only  feed  our  domes- 
tic population,  but  the  Allies  as  well.  This  increased  demand 
must  be  met  with  a  decreasing  number  of  farm-laborers,  owing 
to  enlistment  and  munition  activities.  ...  In  such  a  crisis, 
every  acre  of  land,  whether  agricultural  or  non-agricultural! 
should  be  made  to  yield  every  pound  of  food  possible. 

"The  Federal  Census  Report  of  1910  states  that  there  are 
approximately  fifteen  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  New  York 
State  unsuited  to  agriculture  under  present  economic  conditions. 
Under  continental  systems  of  management,  such  an  acreage 
could,  in  a  short  time,  be  made  to  yield  a  tremendous  amount 
of  foodstuff.     . 

"The  extent  of  the  inland  waters  of  New  York  State  is  scarcely 
dreamed  of  by  the  average  citizen.  These  waters,  particularly 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  large  lakes  and  streams  throughout 
the  State,  should  be  utilized  to  their  maximum  capacity  in  order 
that  the  food  fish  may  be  used  to  supplement  the  waning  meat- 
supply. 

"Dr.  C.  C.  Adams,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry, 
states  that  over  one  hundred  tons  of  eels  are  caught  each  year 
in  Oneida  Lake  alone,  and  a  press  notice  of  last  fall  stated  that 
twenty-three    trap  -  nets,    illegally    set    in    Oneida   Lake,  were 


captured  by  game-wardens  and   their  contents,   consisting  of 
about  thirty  tons  of  fish,  were  allowed  to  escape. 

"From  the  above  instances,  some  slight  idea  of  the  food 
fish  which  might  be  obtained  from  our  inland  lakes  may  be 
gained.  Close  utilization  of  our  inland  waters  would  to  a  large 
degree  help  out  a  depleted  meat-supply." 

In  view  of  the  situation,  the  Faculty  of  the  College  recom- 
mends that  netting  of  inland  lakes  and  streams  for  mature 
food  fish  be  permitted  by  State  officials  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  but  only  after  the  breeding  season  is  over.  To  this  plan 
the  proposers  anticipate  "strong  opposition  from  certain  quar- 
ters." In  times  of  national  peril,  however,  they  say,  public 
need  must  take  precedence  over  the  views  of  sportsmen.  Food 
is  and  will  be  lacking,  and  all  the  fish  that  our  inland  waters  can 
provide  should  be  fully  utilized  without  exterminating  any  of 
the  species.     To  quote  further: 

"The  Federal  and  State  hatcheries  located  in  New  York 
are  already  sufficient  to  turn  out  large  numbers  of  fry.  How- 
ever, when  they  are  liberated,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
their  natural  enemies  reduce  their  numbers  tremendously. 
Fish-nurseries  can  be  built  very  cheaply  and  quickly  to  turn  out 
tremendous  quantities  of  fish  which  would  soon  reach  market 
size.  It  is  commonly  the  custom  of  Federal  hatcheries  to 
release  a  certain  number  of  their  employees  during  the  summer 
season.  Such  men  could  easily  be  utilized  by  the  State  to 
take  charge  of  the  fish-nurseries  at  the  State  hatcheries  or 
elsewhere. 

"Just  as  in  the  Civil  War  pork  was  found  to  be  the  war- 
meat,  so  is  carp  the  war-fish  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  propagated  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  With  large 
numbers  of  carp  bred  and  distributed  throughout  the  State,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  protein  food  could  be  secured  within 
two  years.  At  the  present  time  carp  are  found  upon  the  markets 
of  thirty-five  States,  and  approximately  20,000,000  pounds  are 
sold  annually." 

So  much  for  the  ponds  and  streams.  Turning  now  to  the  land, 
the  experts  advise,  first  of  all,  the  cancelation  of  shooting  licenses, 
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creating  a  reserve  supply  of  meat   which  should  be  harvested 
\\  hen  necessary.     They  say: 

"Game-farms  now  owned  by  New  York  State  could  be  turned 
into  food-producing  establishments.  The  equipment  used 
for  turning  out  pheasants,  etc.,  could  be  utilized  in  many  cases 
for  hatching  and  rearing  ducks  or  other  poultry  which  mature 
rapidly.  Belgian  hares  could  also  be  bred  at  these  State  game- 
farms  and  ducks  and  Belgian  hares  could  be  distributed  among 
the  citizens  of  the  State  at  cost  for  breeding  purposes  in  order 
to  stimulate  private  production  of  food." 

In  conclusion,  the  utilization  of  open  land  owned  by  the  State 
for  grazing  purposes  is  suggested. 


Generation 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Mature  males 

1 
1 
1 

7 
5 
5 

28 
21 
17 

47 
42 
21 

61 
57 
25 

125 

94 
29 

33 

24 

7 

302 
244 
105 

Public  life  known 

Per  cent  of  office-holders . 

100 

100 

81 

50 

44 

31 

29 

43 

HOW  OFFICES 

RUN 

IN  A  FAMILY. 

AN   OFFICE-HOLDING   FAMILY 

AN  INTERESTING  CASE  where  office-holding  seems  to 
/-\  have  "run  in  the  famity"  for  six  successive  genera- 
^-  .-^-  tions  is  reported  in  The  .Journal  of  Heredity  (Wash- 
ington, June)  by  Merton  T.  Goodrich.  Office-holding  families 
are  common  in  countries  where  positions  are  dependent  on  the 
possession  of  wealth  or  social 
distinction;  but  these  were 
mostly  small  elective  offices 
in  New  England  towns,  and 
Mr.  Goodrich  can  not  find 
that  their  possession  was  de- 
pendent on  anything  but  the 
conviction  of  the  voters  that 
the  holders  were  worthy.  He 
thinks,  therefore,  that  what 
he  calls  "civic  Avorth"  may 
be  an  inheritable  characteris- 
tic, and  he  calls  for  additional  genealogical  investigation  to  prove 
or  disprove  this  point.     To  quote  and  condense  his  article: 


"Our  study  begins  with  a  man  whose  paternal  grandfather 
came  from  Suffolk  County,  England,  in  1634.  There  were 
twelve  children  in  the  family,  all  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up.  Of 
the  seven  boys,  five  held  town  offices,  one  of  them  being  town 
clerk  twenty  years  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
thirty-eight  years,  but  of  the  public  life  of  the  other  two  nothing 
is  known.  Public  officers  are  also  to  be  found  among  the  chil- 
dren and  descendants  of  the  five  girls  who  married  men  of  more 
or  less  local  prominence.  In  fact,  throughout  the 'genealogy, 
the  presence  of  office-holders  among  the  female  branches  seems 
to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  common  as  among  the  male  branches. 

"Office-holding  certainly  can  not  be  spoken  of  as  an  inherited 
trait.  The  facts  available  do  not  even  disprove  that  it  is  wholly 
a  matter  of  education  and  environment,  to  one  who  leans 
toward  that  explanation.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  members  of  this  family,  for  generation  after  genera- 
tion, occupied  public  offices  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  they 
possest  certain  inherited  abilities  and  dispositions  which 
favored  public  service. 

"A  few  members  of  the  family  have  held  State  and  national 
offices,  but  a  far  greater  number  have  held  offices  of  purely 
local  influence  and  non-partizan  character.  The  nature  of  the 
offices  indicates  the  presence  of  a  spirit  of  public  service  rather 
than,  one  of  political  ambition,  an  interest  in  local  matters 
rather  than  a  broad  grasp  of  national  affairs. 

"Office-holding  in  this  family  is  not  part  of  the  tradition  of  a 
wealthy,  governing  class,  as  it  might  be  in  England.  It  is  not  a 
means'  of  getting  rich.  It  is  apparently  due  to  some  peculiar 
mental  characteristics,  and  I  believe  that  these  include  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  conscientiousness,  altruism,  probity, 
and  industry,  with  a  lack  of  competitive  aggressiveness  and 
the  commercial  spirit. 

"The  mental  qualities  which  I  have  mentioned  have  heredi- 
tary bases  of  some  kind.  So  altho  office-holding  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  inherited  trait,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  think 
(hat,  there  are  inherited  traits  particularly  favorable  to  it,  and 
that  they  were  inherited  with  considerable  persistency  in  a 
family  which,  in  a  democratic  country,  furnished  so  many  men 
and  women  for  positions  that  meant  public  service  with  hard 
work  and  little  pecuniary  reward. 

"It  is  a  matter  of    some  importance  to  eugenics  to  know 


whether  a  stock  has  small  or  large  variability.  The  Jews, 
for  instance,  as  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  has  pointed  out,  have 
produced  an  exceptional  number  of  eminent  men,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  have  produced  an  exceptional  number  of  mental  and 
physical  defectives.  No  such  condition  exists  in  this  family, 
[ts  record  in  each  generation  has  been  about  the  same.  None 
has  been  rich,  but  none  has  ever  been  a  pauper  or  a  criminal. 
None  has  been  a  genius,  but  there  is  no  record  of  feeble-minded- 
ness,  and  only  four  cases  of  insanity  among  the  803  individuals 
are  recorded. 

"The  greater  number  of  long-lived  males  among  the  office- 
holders than  among  those  who  are  known  to  have  followed  other 
careers  is  interesting  but  not  conclusive.  Most  positions  of 
public  service  favor  long  life,  because  they  do  not  entail  any 
particular  exposure  or  risk.  Further,  the  office-holders  are  a 
doubly  selected  lot:  first,  because  one  is  usually  not  elected 
to  office  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  the  weaker  members  of 
the  family  by  that  time  may  have  died ;  and  secondly,  because 
only  men  of  strong  vitality  and  endurance  would  take  many  of 
these  offices,  which  meant  work  without  pay  outside  of  the  indi- 
vidual's regular  employment.  But  even  allowing  for  these  factors, 
there  is  indication  (as  one  would  a  priori  expect)  that  longevity 
is  correlated  with  superior  mentality  and  morality. 

"In  sum,  this  family  is  marked  by  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 

the  males,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  females,  to  choose  occu- 
pations that  are  of  the  nature 
of  public  service.  It  is  also 
marked  by  a  good  average  of 
physical  soundness,  intelli- 
gence, and  economic  efficien- 
cy, with  no  great  deviations 
from  the  average.  It  seems 
in  some  degi'ee  to  meet  the 
standard  of  'civic  worth'  on 
which  Galton  laid  stress  as 
an  element  of  eugenics. 

' '  One  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties which  eugenics  faces 
is  that  of  deciding  which  part  of  the  population  is  the  valuable 
part  whose  increase  should  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  others. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  make  financial  success  the  criterion, 
but  this  is  not  free  from  objection.  Its  great  merit  is  that  it 
is  an  easy  test  to  apply;  but  it  can  be  argued  that  financial 
success  depends  as  much  on  opportunity  as  on  ability;  and 
that  it  sometimes  represents  cunning  and  selfishness  rather  than 
constructive,  altruistic  traits.  If  many  families,  or  even  con- 
siderable strata  of  the  population,  could  be  found  in  which 
the  members  were  marked  by  general  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  soundness,  and  by  a  spirit  of  public  service  rather  than 
merely  by  one  of  money-getting,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  such  famibes  by  eugenic  measures. 

"It  is  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  genealogists  to  work  from 
the  point  of  view  of  civic  worth  that  the  present  paper  is 
published." 


EGGS  SPOILED  BY  WASHING— Over  five  million  dozen 
eggs  are  spoiled  by  wetting  every  year  in  cold  storage,  according 
to  the  specialists  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Says  a  recent  press  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Department: 

"Careful  investigations  of  large  quantities  of  stored  eggs  show 
that  from  17  to  22  per  cent,  of  Washed  eggs  become  worthless 
in  storage,  whereas  only  4  to  8  per  cent,  of  dirty  eggs  stored  un- 
washed spoil.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Water  removes 
from  the  shell  of  the  egg  a  gelatinous  covering  which  helps  to 
keep  air  and  germs  out  of  the  inside  of  the  egg.  Once  this 
covering  is  removed  by  washing  or  rain  which  gets  to  eggs  in 
the  nest,  germs  and  molds  find  ready  access  to  the  contents  and 
spoil  the  eggs.  This  enormous  loss  in  storage  eggs  largely  can 
be  prevented  if  producers  and  egg-handlers,  especially  during 
March,  April,  and  May,  will  refrain  from  Avashing  eggs  destined 
for  the  storage  markets  and  take  pains  to  reduce  the  number  of 
dirty  eggs  by  providing  plenty  of  clean,  sheltered  nests  for  their 
hens.  Millions  of  eggs  spoil  in  storage  because  they  have  been 
exposed  to  dew,  rain,  dirt,  and  sun  in  stolen  nests  in  the  grass  or 
fence  corners.  In  view  of  this  great  loss  of  valuable  food,  the 
Department  urges  country  storekeepers  and  hucksters  not  to 
accept  washed  eggs  for  shipment  in  case  lots.  Shiny  eggs, 
especially  in  the  early  spring,  probably  have  been  washed.  All 
washed  eggs  purchased  should  be  sold  locally  for  immediate 
consumption." 
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Illustrations  i>v  .-..urt.-sy  of  "The  Scientific  American."  New  fork. 

A  MACHINE  CUTTING  OUT  STABS  TO  SPANGLE   THE    BANNER. 


CLIPPING  THE   PATCHES  TO  MAKE  THE  STARS  ON  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  FLAG. 


IN   A   FACTORY    WHERE    THE    PRODUCT    IS   FLAGGING    AND    THE    WORK    JS  UNFLAGGING. 


A   NAVAL-FLAG   FACTORY 

A  MODERN  BATTLE-SHIP  carries  an  outfit  of  flags 
worth  over  two  thousand  dollars.  The  Government 
operates  a  flag-factory  in  the  New  York  Navy-Yard, 
where  over  four  hundred  varieties  are  turned  out,  partly  by 
machinery  and  partly  by  hand.  The  mechanical  equipment 
includes  a  machine  that  cuts  out  stars  for  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner.  This  flag-factory  is 
described  as  follows  in  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York, 
May  26).  It  is  operated  by  a 
master  flag-maker  with  a  corps 
of  assistants,  and  the  flags 
turned  out  are  not  only  to  sup- 
ply war-ships,  but  Army  posts 
and  Government  buildings  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  A  small 
factory  in  the  Mare  Island 
Na-vy-Yard  supplies  the  flags 
needed  on  the  Pacific.  Says 
the  writer: 

"The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  made  its  flag-making 
department  an  efficient,  mod- 
ern factory,  for  such  it  must 
be  to  turn  out  the  flags  for  the 
hundreds  of  our  naval  vessels. 
To  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  extensive  array  of  flags  for 
official  occasions,  one  has  to 
see  a  war-ship  in  gala  dress. 
In      this      ceremonial     outfit 

alone    each    ship   carries   about    two   hundred   and  fifty  fla°-s 
costing  $2,500. 

"Each  battle-ship  carries  more  than  forty  foreign  flags, 
25  by  13  feet.  While  the  Government  insists  on  using  the  best 
of  bunting  for  these  flags,  weather  and  frequent  use  wear  them 
out  in  time,  so  that  there  is  a  provision  that  each  ship  must 
have  a  complete  new  flag  equipment  every  three  years,  and 
oftener  if  needed.  The  Government  is  extremely  careful  in 
selecting  the  bunting  for  its  flags.  Practically  all  of  it  is  wool 
and  19  inches  wide.  Before  it  is  accepted  it  is  given  a  chemical 
and  a  physical  test  to  determine  its  strength  and  quality.  Flag- 
making,  as  the  Government  does  it,  calls  for  a  prodigious  amount 
of  work.  More  than  four  hundred  distinctive  kinds  of  flags  arc 
made.     Many    of    them    involve    patient    labor.     The    sewing- 


THE  FLAG  OUTFIT  OF  A  UNITED  STATES  BATTLE-SHIP. 

These  250  flags  cost  $2,500. 


room  at  the  New  York  Navy-Yard  presents  an  interesting  and 
patriotic  spectacle.  Here,  in  a  great  blaze  of  color,  many  skilled 
machine-sewers  and  needlewomen  stitch  at  the  fantastic  flags 
of  the  world,  with  sometimes  the  dragon  of  China  falling  over 
against  the  while  elephant  of  Siam  or  the  prancing  horse  em- 
blazoned on  the  ensign  Hag  of  Venezuela.,  or  the  lone  star  and 
crescent  of  the  Turk. 

'The  first  operation  in  making  a,  Hag  is  to  cut  out  the  flag 
from  measurements  arranged  on  chalk  lines  and  metal  markers 

on  the  floor.  The  first  basting 
is  usually  done  on  the  floor 
also,  as  large  stripes  and  like 
pieces  can  be  more  convenient- 
ly stitched  in  this  way.  The 
final  sewing  on  all  the  flags  is 
done  on  machines.  In  recent 
years  flag-making  has  become 
highly  specialized.  At  the 
present  time  each  woman  is 
kept  working  on  the  flag  part 
that  she  makes  best.  Some 
excel  in '  trimming '  stars,  others 
in  striping,  and  some  in  a  com- 
plicated emblem  on  a  foreign 
flag. 

"The  many  thousands  of 
stars  used  on  'Old  Glory'  each 
year  are  cut  out  by  a  cutting- 
machine  which  manages  the 
eight  different  sizes  needed. 
The  stars  on  the  reverse  are 
simply  pieces  of  cloth  basted 
to  the  blue  field.  An  operator 
using  a  'zigzag'  machine 
stitches  around  the  edge  of  the 
star  whie*h  has  been  cut  out  by 
machine;  this  makes  a  star 
pattern  on  the  piece  of  cloth 
basted  on  the  reverse,  and  the  excess  material  is  cut  with 
scissors  by  a  'trimmer.'  These  vary  in  dimensions  from  14 
inches  in  diameter  doAvn  to  2  inches.  But  of  all  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  the  President's  flag  entails  the  most  labor.  To 
make  it  requires  all  of  one  woman's  time  for  a  full  month.  This 
flag,  consisting  of  a  blue  ground  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
United  States  in  the  center,  is  hand-sewed  and  it  takes  days  of 
patient  stitching  to  secure  in  place  the  life-sized  eagle  with  its 
great  wings  outstretched.  The  flag  is  made  in  two  sizes,  10  by  14 
feet  and  3  by  5  feet. 

"In  pojnt  of  color  and  emblems  the  foreign  flags  are  a  gorgeous 
aggregation.  Many  of  them  are  made  up  of  complicated  designs 
and  cost  our  Government  a  considerable  sum  both  for  material 
and  the  making.     Some  of  the  smallest  of  the  Latin  countries 
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seemingly  make  up  in  elaborate  emblems  what  they  lack  in 
power,  for  they  have  the  most  gorgeous  and  figure-bedecked 
flags  of  the  world.  The  official  flag  of  San  Salvador  is  very 
expensive  to  make,  while  the  dragon  flag  of  China  consists  of 
two  hundred  separate  pieces  which  must  be  carefully  joined 
together,  basted,  and  stitched. 

"When  a  flag  is  finished,  a  heading  is  sewed  on,  and  the 
border  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  flag.  After  it  has  been 
critically  inspected  and  passed  by  the  master  flag-maker,  it  is 
delivered  to  the  general  storekeeper  of  the  navy-yards.  Here 
it  is  held  until  sent  out  to  float  from  the  mast  of  a  commissioned 
ship  or  high  above  some  Government  building  or  Army  post." 


may  be  due  to  causes  similar  to  those  above  mentioned.     If  gas 
is  escaping  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  detect  its  presence." 


INSPECTION   RUN   MAD 

INSPECTION  THAT  DOES  NOT  INSPECT  is  a  well- 
known  evil,  but  inspection  that  overinspects  is  another, 
scarcely  less  objectionable.  Several  glaring  instances  of 
the  futility  of  this  latter  variety  are  noted  by  a  writer  in  The 
Anierican  Machinist  (New  York,  May  24).  In  one  case  he 
asserts  that  the  shipment  of  much-needed  motors  was  delayed 
without  in  any  way  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  purchaser. 
For  instance: 

"Intake  manifolds,  which  are  under  no  pressure,  were  re- 
jected for  the  slightest  leak  under  hydraulic  test,  when  they 
could  be  easily  made  absolutely  tight  either  by  oxyacetylene 
welding  or,  in  most  cases,  filling  the  pores  with  liquid  glass  or 
some  other  solution  that  is  not  soluble  in  gasoline.  Crank 
cases  are  rejected  for  similar  reasons,  when  they  can  be  repaired 
for  much  less  cost  and  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  to  make 
new  ones;  and  these  are  days  when  both  time  and  money 
count  to  the  utmost. 

"One  particular  example  of  this  sort  of  inspection  comes  to 
mind  which  serves  to  show  the  rigidity  and  foolishness  of  some 
of  this  inspection.  Parts  were  being  rejected  without  much 
regard  to  whether  the  defects  were  real  or  fancied;  and  as  the 
shop  superintendent  was  a  practical  man,  he  saved  all  parts 
that  he  considered  good  enough  for  the  concern's  standard 
product.  After  a  while  he  gathered  these  together  and  built  a 
motor,  intending  it  for  the  firm's  own  use  and  not  for  the  cus- 
tomer whose  inspector  was  so  very  particular. 

"In  due  course  of  time  this  motor  came  to  the  testing  stand, 
and  its  performance  was  so  good  that  the  inspector  demanded 
it  for  his  employer,  even  accusing  the  superintendent  of  giving 
some  one  else  a  better  product.  The  super  hesitated,  tried  to 
tell  the  inspector  that  he  did  not  want  that  motor,  but  after 
much  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  inspector  assigned  it  to  his 
order. 

"Such  things  are  too  good  to  keep  in  any  shop;  and  after 
a  while  some  one  had  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  and  tell  the 
inspector  all  about  it.  After  he  had  come  back  to  earth  and 
realized  that  no  one  was  to  blame  but  himself,  the  inspector 
found  the  superintendent  to  tell  the  latter  his  real  troubles  in 
the  matter." 


WELLS  THAT  BREATHE— Blowing  or  breathing  wells  are 
described  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  a  recent 
Press  Bulletin  (Washington,  May),  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent 
who  inquires  about  a  well  of  this  sort  on  his  own  property. 
It  says: 

"Blowing'  wells,  also  known  as  'breathing,'  'sucking,' 
'weather,'  and  'barometer'  wells,  it  is  stated,  have  been  reported 
from  many  localities.  When  such  wells  have  been  carefully 
observed  it  has  been  found  that  the  blowing  and  sucking  occur 
alternately — that  is,  at  certain  times  the  blowing  is  outward 
and  at  intervening  periods  it  is  inward.  It  has  been  found  that 
the  phenomena  are  due  to  differences  in  atmospheric  or  baro- 
metric pressure.  The  necessary  conditions  seem  to  be  a  porous 
stratum,  such  as  sandstone,  gravel,  or  porous  limestone,  only 
partially  saturated  with  water,  overlaid  by  some  impervious 
substance  such  as  shale  or  clay.  While  the  atmospheric  pressure 
is  high  the  air  enters  the  well  and  collects  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
porous  stratum  above  the  water-level.  While  the  barometric 
pressure  is  low  the  air  is  expelled  with  considerable  force,  pro- 
ducing what  is  known  as  'blowing.'  This  blowing  frequently 
occurs  during  storm  periods  or  when  the  wind  is  in  a  certain 
direction  or  during  certain  periods  of  tbe  day.  The  peculiar 
action  which  you  have  observed  in  the  case  of  your  own  well 


THE   LOCOMOTIVE  AS   A   CRIME 

THAT  THE  STEAM  -  LOCOMOTIVE,  altho  fairly 
satisfactory  as  an  engine,  is  "a  crime  against  civiliza- 
tion" when  regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  a  machine 
for  producing  steam  by  coal-combustion,  is  asserted  by  George 
H.  Gibson,  a  New  York  consulting  engineer,  in  a  communication 
to  Power  (New  York,  May  22).  Mr.  Gibson  believes  that  the 
modern  locomotive  has  about  reached  the  limitations  imposed 
by  allowable  wheel-loads  and  clearances.  In  other  words,  we 
can  make  it  no  bigger,  but  if  Mr.  Gibson  is  right  we  can  increase 
its  hauling  capacity  30  to  40  per  cent,  without  altering  its 
weight  or  its  size.     He  writes,  in  substance: 

"The  trouble  with  the  locomotive  is  not  in  the  engine. 
The  boiler-  and  furnace-end  of  a  locomotive,  however,  might 
well  be  described  as  a  crime  against  civilization,  considering 
our  diminishing  coal  reserves  and  the  large  portion  of  the 
annual  coal-production  consumed  by  locomotives. 

"Not  only  is  the  locomotive  most  wasteful,  but  it  further 
fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  business.  The  question 
troubling  railroad  men  most  of  all  is  that  of  capacity.  They 
want  to  haul  longer  trains  up  limiting  grades  and  at  greater 
speeds,  to  handle  more  business  with  present  equipment  and 
labor  charges.  Some  roads  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of 
putting  two  boilers  on  a  locomotive,  and  others  are  experiment- 
ing with  mechanical  stokers. 

"The  high  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  now 
used  implies  a  high  draft.  This  draft  is  maintained  in  about  the 
most  inefficient  way  that  could  be  imagined — namely,  by  using 
the  exhaust  from  the  engine  in  a  steam-ejector  formed  by  the 
exhaust  nozle  and  the  stack.  To  obtain  the  blast  required,  a 
back  pressure  is  put  on  the  engine  cylinders  that  at  high  speed 
and  heavy  pulling  reaches  20  or  30  pounds  per  square  inch, 
thus  reducing  materially  both  hauling  capacity  and  efficiency. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  that  the  back  pressure  horse- 
power at  times  equals  the  useful  horse-power." 

Without  going  into  details'  and  figures,  Mr.  Gibson  would 
improve  matters  by  using  mechanical  draft-fans,  by  utilizing 
some  of  the  exhaust  steam  to  heat  the  feed-water,  and  by  em- 
ploying superheated  steam.  This  he  asserts  will  effect  an 
enormous  saving  in  fuel,  with  the  possibility  of  using  some  of 
the  exhaust  team  for  heating.     He  says: 

"Cutting  down  the  coal-consumption  will  decrease  the 
amount  of  fuel  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  enough  to  reduce 
sensibly  the  amount  of  fuel  lost  as  cinders,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  the  throwing  out  of  cinders  increases  rapidly  after  a  certain 
point,  going  up  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  rate  of  combustion.  In 
some  experiments  made  by  Professor  Goss,  this  loss,  as  I  re- 
member, ran  up  to  10  per  cent. 

"The  savings  mentioned  can  be  added  together;  that  is, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  the  power  capacity  of  the 
locomotive  by  30  to  50  per  cent.,  with  an  equal  saving  of  fuel. 
This  is  the  more  notable  when  it  is  considered  that  the  weight 
of  locomotives  is  now  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  track 
structure  to  so  much  per  wheel,  while  the  size  is  hampered  by 
'  the  clearance  limitations  of  bridges,  tunnels,  etc. 

"I  am  not  blind  to  the  practical  difficulties  involved  in  the 
foregoing  proposals,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  draft- 
fan.  Smoke-boxes  and  blast-nozles  are  even  now  badly  cut 
by  cinders,  altho  protected  by  screens  of  heavy  and  fine  mesh. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  eliminate  the  cinders  by  some  form 
of  separator. 

"What  is  really  needed  is  some  one  in  the  locomotive  business 
to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  build  a  locomotive  on  which 
these  arrangements  are  used,  and  about  the  only  people  in  a 
position  to  do  so  with  any  hope  of  returns  upon  the  large  ex- 
penditure required  for  research  and  development  are  Baldwins 
or  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  Superintendents  of 
motive  power  and  master  mechanics  are  too  fully  occupied  with 
their  routine  duties  and  are  too  afraid  of  having  the  locomotive 
stop  on  the  road  for  them  to  take  any  chances  in  radical  de- 
partures. Other  railroad  officials  take  little  interest  in  mechan- 
ical matters  or  in  mechanical  people." 
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By  courtesy  of  the  Louisville  "Evening  Post 


IDLE  FUEL-CARRIERS,  THAT  A  GOVERNMENT  FUEL-COMMISSION  MIGHT  KEEP  BUSY 
Some  of  the  400  empty  coal-cars  that  a  newspaper  reporter  found  in  the  South  Louisville,  Kentucky,  yards. 


WILL  THERE  BE  A  FUEL-FAMINE? 

WE  HAVE  HEARD  AGAIN  AND  AGAIN,  during  the 
progress  of  the  present  struggle,  that  this  is  a  war  of 
machinery.  This  is  true;  but  machinery  will  not  run 
itself.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  a  means  of  transforming  and  directing 
energy,  and  the  energy  to  be  transformed  and  directed  exists, 
for  the  most  part,  stored  up  in  fuel.  The  fuel  problem  is  there- 
fore fundamental,  and  especially  so  in  America,  where  half  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  is  wasted  in  this  item  alone.  Coal  and  oil 
have  both  been  scarce  this  past  winter  in  England,  France,  and 
Italy.  Vessels  have  postponed  their  sailing-dates  for  days  in 
English  ports  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  fuel. 
These  are  the  points  emphasized  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
Industrial  Management  (New  York,  May)  in  commenting  on  an 
article  by  Walter  N.  Polakor  in  the  same  number.  Mr.  Polakor 
recommends  the  organization  of  a  Government  bureau  to  deal 
solely  with  the  production,  transportation,  and  economy  of 
rueL     He  writes: 

"Deplorably  little  has  been  done  to  protect  our  American 
ndustry  from  bemg  crippled  in  the  hour  of  most  dire  need  by 
he  shortage  of  prune  power.  Complaints  have  been  heard 
hat  labor  is  scarce.  ...  A  more  serious  handicap  is  to  be 
■xpected  from  the  shortage  of  fuel-supply.  The  cause  for  this 
ituation  may  be  any  one  or  aU  of  several  factors.  It  may  be 
lue  to  a  shortage  of  hands  at  the  mines;  it  is  equally  possible 
hat  transportation  may  become  disorganized,  and,  if  nobody 
a  particular  controls  the  fuel  movement,  our  large  industrial 
enters.not  to  speak  of  minor  communities,  may  become  un- 
productive through  lack  of  power.  The  far-reaching  effects  of 
uel-tamme  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  this  country  whose 
lam  function  m  the  world-struggle  for  democracy  is  production 
reduction  of  foodstuffs,  production  of  tools,  production  of  war- 
mnitions,  all  will  be  af  a  standstill  the  moment  coal-cars  cease 
o  move  and  boilers  to  be  stoked. 

'The  problem,  viewed  from  this  angle  of  insuring  the  un- 
lterrupted  working  of  our  great  industries  is  threefold: 

"1.  To  make  the  production  of  fuel  secure. 

"2.  To  make  fuel  traffic  secure. 

"3.  To  minimize  fuel  consumption. 

"To  secure  production,  the  mining  of  coal  and  fuel,  that  is 
tie  fuel  industry,  must  be  made  reasonably  free  from  speculation' 
ligh  profits  by  means  of  limitation  of  output  must  be  discour- 
sed, if  not  prohibited.  While  the  present  high  cost  of  coal 
;  explained  by  offering  various  excuses— among  them  lack  of 
elp— roal-miners  are  applying  for  jobs  even  at  paper-mills! 
he  coal  industry,  being  interstate  and  nation-wide  in  impor- 
mce  should  be  controlled  in  this  time  of  our  national  testing 
y  a  board  of  experts  capable  of  organizing  and  carrying  on 
roduction  on  the  highest  plane  of  national  efficiency 


To  secure  the  transportation  of  fuel  to  the  industrial  centers 
when  and  as  needed,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  household 
needs  of  the  people  during  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  we  should 
assist  the  railways  in  their  great  task,  and  not  depend  on  their 
judgment  alone.  ...  A  special  board  previously  ascertaining 
the  fuel  needs  m  various  localities  should  prepare  traffic 
schedules  and  see  that  proper  allotments  are  delivered. 

"In  order  to  facilitate  this  task,  means  must  be  found  to 
minimize  fuel  consumption  through  the  elimination  of  wastes. 
Uur  luel  wastes  per  year  amount  in  value  to  $500,000,000.  Not 
speaking  of  the  advisability  in  itself  of  saving  so  much  to  the 
country,  eliminating  this  waste  means  that  seven  tons  of  fuel 
will  do  the  work  of  ten  tons  as  now  burned. 

"An  organization  must  be  created  to  assist  fuel-consumers  and 
instruct  them  how  to  get  best  results  out  of  the  least  quantity. 
Methods  of  using  fuel  may  be  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
methods  of  riveting  boilers  under  which  the  fuel  is  burned. 

It  would  be  too  optimistic  to  expect  that  if  each  of  these 
three  functions  should  be  attended  by  independent  organiza- 
tions, say  an  Industrial  Committee,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  While  each  organization,  no  doubt,  is  capable  and 
will  do  its  best,  a  lack  of  coordination  of  effort  is  liable  to  create 
tangles  and  minimize  the  benefits  of  the  work  of  each. 

'The  plea  is  hereby  made  to  organize  an  engineering  bureau, 
which,  with  Governmental  sanction,  will  cooperate  with,  direct 
and  coordinate  all  the  work  of  all  other  organizations,  with 
the  end  in  view  to  furnish  our  industries,  transportation,  and 
population  with  the  required  amount  of  fuel,  at  the  proper  time 
in  the  proper  quantity,  and  at  cost  plus  a  reasonable  interest; 
and,  further,  will  see  that  all  this  fuel  is  used  in  compliance  with 
the  most  economical  methods." 


DREDGES  THAT  DIG  INTO  ROCK -Modern  marine 
dredges  are  able  to  excavate  not  only  soft  material  like  mud 
and  clay,  but  even  harder  substances,  such  as  sandstone,  shale, 
lignite,  stiff  blue  clay,  or  hard  chalk.  Says  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  May  26): 

"The  Panama  Canal  being  in  a  constant  state  of  requiring 
attention  from  dredgers,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  type 
adopted  in  the  Canal  Zone.  They  are  of  the  dipper  15-cubic- 
yard  variety.  Their  ability  to  dig  into  and  to  dispose  quickly 
of  any  of  the  softer  rocks,  even  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet,  and  to 
load  into  scows  of  almost  any  size,  makes  them  very  valuable 

7  0ontnrinnmClav  °f  T^    They  are  ea»able  of  dredging 

£000  to  10,000  cubic  yards  of  rock  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours" 
he  quantity  dredged  naturally  depending  upon  the  hardness  of 
the  material.  Each  dredge  has  two  dippers  respectively  of  10 
and  15  cubic  yards  capacity,  the  dipper  handle  being  72  feet  lone 
The  main  hoisting  engines  are  of  the  twin-tandem  compound  type 
and  the  winding  drum  is  graduated  to  give  a  low  speed  when  dig- 
ging The  swinging  engine  is  of  the  double-cylinder,  high-pres- 
sure type,  with  steam-operated  link  reversing  gear." 


THE  THEATER  WOMEN'S  WAR-WORK 


IT  IS  NOT  TO  WEEP  while  men  do  the  war-work  that 
the  women  of  the  theater  dedicate  themselves.  Already 
this  branch  of  the  community  have  organized  then  relief 
work  on  a  large  scale  and  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The 
story  is  told  by  the  dramatist,  Rachel  Crothers,  in  the  New 
York  Times,  and  she  gives  its  origin  in  "the  restless  depression 
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RACHEL  CROTHERS, 

The  well-known  playwright,  who  is  president  of  the  Stage  Women's 
War-Relief,  an  organization  made  to  prove  during  the  present  war- 
crisis  that  "the  stage  means  something  more  than  art." 

which  has  come  to  so  many  of  us  because  of  the  war  gradually 
making  life — which  had  been  interesting  and  stimulating  before 
— seem  dull  and  selfish  and  narrow."  This  depression  and 
dissatisfaction  had  so  seized  her,  she  says,  that  "it  became 
intolerable  to  go  on  with  the  daily  routine  as  it  was,  and  I 
suddenly  wanted  to  know  if  the  women  of  my  own  profession 
didn't  feel  this,  too,  and  to  ask  them  if  they  didn't  think  that 
we  could  stand  together  as  a  body  for  war-relief  work  and  do 
much  more  far-reaching  good  than  any  of  us  could  possibly 
do  as  individuals."  There  were  found  plenty  of  responsive 
minds  when  she  opened  her  heart  to  them,  and  soon  a  huge 
mass-meeting  at  the  Hudson  brought  together  most  of  the 
prominent  women  of  the  theater — indeed,  in  Miss  Crothers's 
words,  it  was  "the  greatest  coming  together  of  the  women  of 
the  theater  ever  known  and  for  the  greatest  cause."     The  initial 


project  was  a  workroom  where  relief-supplies   could   be   made 
and  gathered,  and — 

"Dorothy  Donnelly  was  able  to  announce  that  the  workroom 
was  ready  for  the  workers,  that  Sally  Williams  Riegel  would  be 
in  charge  of  it  as  executive  manager,  and  that  Minnie  Dupree, 
who  held  a  Red-Cross  diploma  for  a  course  in  surgical  dressings, 
would  conduct  this  department — teaching  and  directing  and 
getting  the  products  off  to  our  Aflies= — and  that  Mary  Boland 
would  teach  and  direct  the  knitting.  Elizabeth  Tyree  Metcalf, 
chairman  of  ways  and  means,  who  had  secured  the  room 
at  366  Fifth  Avenue  for  our  workroom  through  the  generosity 
of  Acker,  Merrall  &  Condit,  made  a  plea  for  money,  and  her 
red-white-and-blue  dippers  were  quickly  filled  to  overflowing. 

"The  following  Monday  morning  the  doors  of  the  workroom 
were  opened  and  the  willing  workers  came  in,  pledging  certain 
hours  or  days  a  week  for  work,  and  from  that  day  on  they 
have  come  and  gone  regularly,  as  if  under  salary,  keeping  their 
pledges  of  time,  knitting,  sewing,  or  lending  a  hand  for  extra 
clerical  work,  smiling,  chatting,  obeying  the  few  simple  rules, 
and  responding  to  every  call  for  volunteer  work  in  recruiting, 
taking  booths  for  the  census,  etc. — all  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  in  a  'why  not'  spirit,  with  a  cheerful  good-fellowship  which 
is  very  contagious,  and  which  inspires  confidence  in  the  success 
of  the  big  projects  and  avenues  of  work  which  are  rapidly  opening 
up  for  this  body  of  women." 

While  much  of  the  work  will  be  done  in  New  York,  where 
the  greatest  number  of  women  of  the  theater  are,  all  cities  and 
centers  of  this  profession  will  be  drawn  in.  One  of  the  first 
duties  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  the  theater  should 
any  suffer  privation  because  their  men  are  fighting: 

"Among  other  enterprises  a  venture  in  food-production  is 
started  on  Long  Island  on  land  given  to  the  S.  W.  W.  R., 
overlooked  by  Christine  Blessing,  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
experienced  farmers  of  the  women  of  the  theater. 

"Another  feature,  under  Mrs.  Howard  Schnebbe,  is  the  collect- 
ing of  clothes  and  shoes  to  be  sent  to  destitute  families  in 
Europe.  And  still  another  is  the  jam  department,  created  by 
Louise  Clo.sser  Hale.  The  Twelfth  Night  Club  has  hospitably 
opened  its  doors  to  the  collecting  of  jams  through  the  summer, 
and  a  rich  harvest  is  expected,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  con- 
valescent soldiers  in  France  to  whom  sweets  mean  so  valuable 
a  nourishment. 

"I  have  said  the  theater  itself  meant  much  power  for  this 
body  of  women,  and  already  it  has  given  strong  and  generous 
proof  of  this.  When  Elizabeth  Tyree  Metcalf  and  Mrs.  Henry 
B.  Harris  asked  New  York  and  Brooklyn  managers  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  up  a  collection  in  the  audiences  one  Saturday 
night  in  each  theater,  consent  was  given,  which  meant  the 
breaking  of  all  laws  and  traditions  of  the  theater  and  even 
running  the  risk  of  some  possible  criticism;  but  the  bigness  of 
the  cause  justified  all  this,  and  a  little  army  of  girls  with  the 
lucky  red-white-and-blue  dippers  marched  down  the  aisles 
and  brought  over  $5,000  into  the  coffers  of  the  S.  W.  W.  R., 
which  will  flow  out  very  quickly  in  healing  and  help.  And 
still  another  gift  of  the  theater  is  the  very  remarkable  thing 
done  by  Alf  Hayman  and  the  Charles  Frohman  Company,  the 
giving  of  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the  three  Barrie  plays  now 
running  at  the  Empire  Theater  to  the  Stage  Women's  War- 
Relief,  an  honor  we  deeply  appreciate,  not  only  because  of  the 
invaluable  help  the  money  will  be,  but  for  the  deeper  significance 
which  the  combination  of  the  new  Barrie  war-plays  in  the 
Charles  Frohman  theater  holds  for  the  whole  English  and 
American  theatrical  profession." 

Special  matinees  will  doubtless  be  given  in  great  numbers 
for  special  purposes.  The  "greatest  gift  of  all,"  according  to 
Miss  Crothers,  is  "the  wonderful  thing  Sam  H.  Harris  has 
done": 

"When  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  appointed  by  Secretary  Baker 
as  Commissioner  of  Recreation  in  the  Military  Camps,  appealed 
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to  the  Stage  Women's  War-Relief  for  help  in  this  direction,  we 
know  that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  men  of  the  theatrical 
profession  this  undertaking  would  be  utterly  impossible.  So 
Mary  11.  Kirkpatriek,  secretary  of  the  S.  W.  W.  R.  and  one 
of  its  most  valiant  soldiers,  took  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  training-camps  marked  upon  it,  and  laid  it,  with  the 
whole  matter,  before  Mr.  Harris  and  Sam  Forrest. 

'"As  Mr.  Harris  studied  the  map  and  began  to  think,  he  said. 
This  looks  to  me  now  colossal  and  impossible.'  But  the  more 
ie  studied  and  the  more  he  thought,  the  more  he  rose  to  the 
jreat  idea  that  this  is  the  one  priceless  thing  which  the  theater, 
md  the  theater  alone,  can  do  for  its  country  now,  and  the  more 
jonvinced  he  became  that,  if  we  all  pull  together  for  this  one 
>ig  thing  and  all  share  the  burden,  it  will  be  possible  to  work 
>ut  a  scheme  by  which,  working  from  the  principal  theatrical 
•enters,  groups  of  players  can  reach  the  camps  and  give  them 
intertainment  which  will  keep  them  in  touch  with  home  and 
he  tilings  they  have  given  up,  and  will  tell  them  more  forcibly 
han  anything  else  that  this  is  a  mission  of  brotherly  love 
md  a  tribute  of  our  appreciation  of  Avhat  our  soldiers  are  doing 
or  us.  It  will  help  to  break  their  isolation  and  carry  them 
>ver  hard  hours  of  boredom  and  homesickness  and  the  ghastly 
emptations  which  loneliness  brings,  and,  above  all,  it  will  prove 
hat  the  theater  holds  something  more  than  art  and  commer- 
ialism  and  can  carry  a  message  of  love  and  healing  on  its 
ungs.  Mr.  Harris  in  a  few  minutes  took  up  the  burden  in  his 
trong  and  generous  hands,  said  he  would  see  what  could  be 
lone,  and  the  next  day  sent  the  Stage  Women's  War-Relief 
he  modest  but  powerful  message  that  'Mr.  George  M.  Cohan 
nd  Mr.  Sam  H.  Harris  will  do  their  bit  by  starting  a  scheme 
>y  which  the  theatrical  profession  can  give  good  shows  to  our 
>oys  in  the  camps.'  " 

OUR   YOUNG   DRAMATIC   CRITICS 

THE  WAR  HAS  BROUGHT  us  up  before  a  state  of  af- 
fairs perhaps  unsuspected  by  many  who  lean  heavily  upon 
the  dramatic  critics  for  judgments  of  plays.  The  arm 
re  have  held  should  have  been  strong,  since  strength  is  the  attai- 
nt e  of  youth;  but  youth  was  just  the  unsuspected  quality. 
7/  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York)  sees  "a  curious  commentary 
pon  theatrical  conditions  in  New  York  presented  in  the  liability 
a  conscription  into  the  Army  of  several  dramatic  critics."  In 
paragraph  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Tribune's 
ritic,  Mr.  Heywood  Broun,  has  already  resigned  his  newspaper 
ost  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Government  on  the  staff  of  The 
Official  Bulletin,  the  new  Government  paper  which  is  published 
rider  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Creel.  Mr.  Broun  may  not 
ualify  as  youth  in  the  conscription  sense,  but  there  seem  to  be 
rtough  others  to  lead  to  these  mirrorings  from  our  principal 
ramatic  weekly: 

"Time  was  when  all  critics  of  the  drama  in  the  metropolis 
ere  venerable  men — men  who  had  served  their  papers  in  various 
opacities  for  long  periods,  who  had  a  vista  of  several  years  of 
leatrical  activity  and  enterprise  to  look  upon,  and  who,  despite 
leir  age,  kept  abreast,  as  they  said,  of  the  modern  and  progres- 
ve  trends  of  the  drama. 

"To-day  a  condition  presents  itself  in  which  several  dramatic 
•it  ics  of  newspapers  and  magazines  come  within  the  ages  decided 
pon  by  Congress  as  eligible  for  military  service. 

"Wh'ile  it  is  true  that  many  included  in  this  group  occasionally 
eceive  their  readers  as  to  their  ages  by  seemingly  authoritative 
jferences  to  productions  and  players  of  a  dim  and  distant  past, 
evertheless  they  are  proud  of  their  youth  and  the  perspective 

provides  for  criticism  of  a  radical  and  frequently  revolutionary 
laracter.  The  new  and  progressive  movements  in  the  theater, 
ley  insist,  require  new  and  youthful  impressions.  Progress  is 
lalienably  associated  with  youth  in  any  art  or  industry  is  the 
hilosophy  upon  which  they  base  their  apologia  for  their  positions 
hen  frequently  'old  readers,'  'playgoers  of  a  generation  ago,' 
ad  'managers  of  long  experience'  voice  their  protests  against 
hat  is  termed  'boyish  criticism.' 

"But  if  an  ear  is  carefully  placed  to  the  ground  where  trod  daily 
lis  older  generation  one  can  hear  audibly — quite,  quite  audibly 
-a  concert  of  voices  declaring  gladly  that  'youth  will  have  its 
ing,  and  now  it's  to  pay  its  penalties.' 

"And  what  of  the  young  critics?  They  are  biding  their  time 
nd,  in  the  meantime,  boasting,  in  the  words  of  Brander  Matthews, 
tat  '  they  should  worry.' " 


HOW  RUSSIA  GLORIFIES  THE   FOLK-TALE 

FAIRY-TALES  ARE  BORN  in  the  nursery,  and  in  most 
countries  remain  there.  Russia  furnishes  an  exception, 
for  here  the  unadorned  tale  has  been  remodeled  into 
gorgeous  and  novel  literary  forms,  and  surrounds  ijtself  with  all 
the  other  arts,  "making  songs  of  its  simple  music  and  color- 
harmonies   of  its  own  subtly   blended   and   variegated   tints." 


DOROTHY  DONNELLY, 

Vice-President  of  the  S.  W.  W.  R.,  which  will  bo  an  independent 

unit  in  war-relief  work  tho  affiliated  with  the  Rod  Cross. 


This  is  elaborated  in  a  Russian  supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  where  Allardyce  Nieoll  emphasizes  the  poverty  of  other 
nations  in  this  particular  respect  in  comparison  with  our  new 
Republic  on  the  Eastern  front.  Shakespeare  introduces  "a 
few  stray  English  folk-elements  transferred  to  the  mythical 
lands  of  Greece"  in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  but 
this  is  about  all,  except  what  the  poets  of  Ireland  have  done  in 
glorifying  the  fairy-tale.  Russia,  declares  this  writer,  not  only 
preserves  to  the  present  time  "a  fairy-tale  atmosphere  among 
the  peasantry,"  but  raises  "from  the  fairy-tale  a  strength  and 
a  wonder  of  creation  in  literature,  in  art,  in  music,  in  dancing, 
which  remind  us,  in  their  intensity,  of  that  mythopeic  age 
when  Homer  sang  his  'Iliad'  and  his  'Hymns,'  when  Pan  wan- 
dered, heart-free,  with  his  band  of  dryads,  amid  the  leafy 
shades  of  Arcadian  forest  glooms."  The  folk-tale  of  Russia, 
even  in  its  simple  peasant  form,  we  are  told,  is  characterized 
by  something  peculiar,  for — 

"Even  when  we  cut  away  the  many  variants  of  the  Cinderella 
myth,  or  of  those  many  fairy  episodes  found  recurring  in 
widely  different  guises  throughout  the  wliole  civilized  world, 
we  reach  a  substratum  of  imagination  distinct  from,  and  in 
many  ways    superior  to,  the  equivalent  productions  of  other 
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European  countries.  There  is  here — as  indeed  there  is  in  the 
Russian  literature  itself — a  strauge  blending  of  myth  and  of 
reality;  an  introduction  of  mysterious  things  into  every-day 
and  prosaic  existence,  which  unites  the  gorgeous  and  resplendent 
church  services  with,  the  village  squalor  and  simple  peasant 
Christlike  piety,  which  places  no  dividing  line  between  the 
real  and  the  dream. 

"There  is  a  folk-tale,  characteristic  enough  of  the  primitive 
Russian  temper,  which,  I  think,  bears  repetition.     It  describes 


"COHAN  AND  HARRIS." 

Men  who  have  undertaken  one  of  the  biggest  jobs  of  the  war-relief 
work,  as  described  on  the  previous  page.  They  will  plot  the  courses 
of  the  theatrical  entertainments  for  the  training -camps. 


a  visit  which  Christ  paid  with  his  apostles  to  a  lonely  village 
of  Russia.  In  the  dimly  lighted  church  a  priest  was  intoning 
some  service;  from  a  peasant's  hut  .came  sounds  of  merriment 
and  gay  snatches  of  folk-melody.  Christ  stood  by  the  hut- 
door,  listening;  but  his  disciples,  no  doubt  deeming  this  un- 
worthy of  their  Lord,  besought  him  to  come  rather  to  the 
church  nave  and  hear  the  divine  service  within.  'Nay,' 
answered  Christ,  '  nay ;  for  in  these  songs  you  despise  I  hear 
the  praise  of  God.'  Truly  the  peasants  of  Russia,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  knew  that  sacred  thoughts  could  come  from 
a  lover's  or  a  tavern  ditty  and  an  Angelus-bell  blend  harmon- 
iously with  dancing  and  iridescent  music. 

"In  this  wise,  too,  peasant  Russia — and  with  it  the  literature 
of  Russia — has  seen  far  beyond  those 

magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faerie  lands  forlorn. 

Out  of  them  she  has  gazed,  wistfully,  receiving  visions  of  sur- 
passing beauty  which  gladdened  her  existence  and  gilded,  with 
a  strange,  refulgent  radiance,  the  gray  steppes  and  snow-clad 
turrets  of  her  ancient  and  venerable  towns.  Fairy-tales  and 
folk-songs  of  antique  heroes  have  aroused  and  dilated  the 
imaginations  of  her  people:  tales  of  Ilia  Murats,  who,  with  his 
famed  strength  and  with  the  aid  of  his  brave  charger  Cloudfall, 
slew  the  doughty  robber  Nightingale;  of  Mikailo  Ivanovich, 
the  Rover,  who  fared  far  to  bring  back  his  bride  Maria;  the 
While  Swan;  of  Merchant  Sadko  of  Novgorod,  who  cast  him- 
self into  the  azure  sea,  into  the  realms  of  the  Czar  Morskoi — 
tales  calculated  to  preserve  and  to  increase  a  joy  and  a  desire 
in  the  hearts  of  all  their  auditors." 


Apart  from  the  tales  introducing  the  figure  of  Christ,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Russian  peasant  fairy-stories  are  characterized 
by  "a  sentiment  of  tenderness  and  by  an  imagination  which 
seek  out  and  display  the  most  gorgeous  and  fantastic  scenes 
of  real  life  or  of  fancied  pleasure-lands."  These  two  elements 
have  worked  most  deeply  "on  the  minds  of  the  literary  giants 
who  remolded  the  folk-tales  into  peerless  artistic  form."  We 
read: 

"Pushkin  it  was  who  threw  loose  upon  the  world  the  whole 
of  those  elements  of  gorgeousness  and  of  tender  simplicity  in 
his  fairy-tales  and  in  that  first  important  work  of  his,  'Ruslan 
and  Liudmila.'  The  name  itself,  'Ruslan  and  Liudmila,'  tells 
of  a  fairy -world;  of  a  brave  knight,  Ruslan,  and  of  a  pure 
maiden,  whose  very  name  has  the  liquid  sound  of  crystal  water 
in  it — Liudmila,  the  pure,  the  unstained  in  heart,  reunited  by 
fantastic  means  to  the  arms  of  her  own  true  lover.  The  magi- 
cians of  nursery  delight  are  here,  with  all  their  apparatus  of 
swift  and  fantastic  creation,  of  power  over  the  quick  and  the 
dead.  It  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  a  fairy-tale  that  Pushkin  tells 
us  how  he,  too,  came  to  the  mystic  oak  set  by  the  long-curved 
shore  and  heard  recited  to  him  antique  tales  of  a  world  whose 
atmosphere  was  that  of  fairy-romance,  peopled  by  knights  and 
fair  maidens,  with  strange  towers  and  whispering  forests — all 
related  in  that  clear,  pure,  and  crystal  tongue  which  it  is  the 
credit  of  Russian  writers  to  have  preserved,  unaltered  in  form, 
but  refined  in  spirit,  from  the  mouths  of  the  simple  peasant  folk. 

"But  Pushkin,  in  literature,  has  not  been  the  only  one  to  go 
for  inspiration  to  the  fairy-tale;  countless  authors  and  poets 
have  followed  in  the  track  he  made.  In  any  poetical  anthology 
of  Russia's  nineteenth-century  poetry  one  large  section  is  always 
occupied  by  the  skazki  (tales),  a  section  well-nigh  as  large  as 
that  of  the  lyrics  themselves.  Jukovski,  for  instance,  has 
wrought  marvelous  harmonies  of  suonal  music  from  the  simple 
tales  he  adopted,  his  'Clever  Kurim'  being  especially  beautiful 
and  interesting.  Dmitrief  has  given  us  'The  Cock,'  'The  Cat 
and  the  Little  Mouse,'  and  'The  Siskin  and  the  Chaffinch,'  all 
in  exquisite  word-music;  while  Krilof,  a  true  fabulist,  has  con- 
fined himself  to  animal  tales,  frequently  with  a  sarcastic  and 
bitter  intent.  Such  is  his  'Monkey  and  the  Spectacles,'  incisive 
in  its  cutting  power,  or  his  tale  of  '  The  Swan,  the  Pike,  and  the 
Crab.'  Izmailov  has  left  two  cleverly  told  tales  in  his  'Passion 
for  Versification'  and  in  his  'Liar';  while,  finally,  Tolstoy,  with 
his  infinitely  loving  peasant  soul,  returned  to  the  earth,  con- 
versed with  the  peasants,  worked  with  them,  joyed  with  them, 
and  created,  in  several  of  his  short,  semiallegorical  tales,  master- 
pieces of  literature  which  frankly  betake  themselves  from  a 
peasant  source." 

Literature,  indeed,  has  not  been  the  sole  inheritor  of  the  folk- 
imagination.     Music  and  the  ballet  have  shared  almost  equally: 

"From  the  time  when,  in  the  early  nineteenth  century,  Glinka 
formulated  a  musical  sphere  for  the  Russian  imagination,  just 
as  Pushkin  had  done  for  its  literature,  folk-music  played  the 
part  of  the  inspiring  and  dominating  muse.  Glinka  tells  us 
how  his  own  imagination  was  stirred  in  youth  by  peasant  musi- 
cians. Tschaikowsky  and  Musorgski  have  raised  harmonic  sym- 
phonies out  of  simpler  melodies,  giving  to  their  work  that  aura  of 
fantastic,  imaginative  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  other  European  musicians 

uTo  do  homage  at  this  shrine,  the  artists,  too,  have  thronged, 
and,  along  with  the  inspiration  of  the  ancient  and  Eastern  art 
of  Russia,  they  have  assimilated  the  fairy  spirit  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  have  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy — one  raising  im- 
possible and  castellated  pinnacles  of  awesome  height,  another 
entering  humble  cottages  or  stumbling  through  deep  snow- 
drifts toward  the  dim  portal  of  an  incense-breathing  church. 
And  that  art  which  is  a  union  of  the  arts — the  ballet — on  what 
is  its  power  founded  but  on  the  folk-imagination,  refined  and 
enlarged  to  broader  spheres  of  creative  activity?  The  costumes 
and  the  scenery  of  Bakst  or  of  Goncharova,  the  music  of  Rimsky- 
Korasof,  the  iridescent  and  gorgeous  dancing,  the  plots  them- 
selves— all  are  reminiscent,  in  every  line,  in  every  color,  in  every 
movement,  of  a  fairy-tale  world;  believed  in  almost  as  thor- 
oughly as  it  was  some  hundreds  of  years  ago 

"One  need  only  mention  the  pure  'Snow-Maiden'  suite  of 
Tschaikowsky,  the  magnificent '  Ruslan  and  Liudmila '  of  Glinka, 
the  royal  'Coq  d'Or'  of  Rimsky-Korasof,  or  'The  Fire  Bird' 
and  'Petrushka'  of  Stravinski,  to  realize  how  deep  and  how 
precious  this  artistic  inheritance  has  been  for  the  musicians  and 
for  the  poets  of  Russia." 
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A   MID-VICTORIAN  LITERARY   TEMPEST 

A  BOMBSHELL    that   struck  literary  England  a  little 
past  the  last  mid-century  has  been  reechoing  in  the 
recently  published  "Life   of    Algernon  Charles   Swin- 
burne," by  Edmund  Gosse.     The  shell  was  the  volume  called 
"Poems  and  Ballads,"  a  cursory  knowledge  of  which  probably 
places  it  in  many  minds  as  one  of  the  bad  books  of  literature. 
As  we  read  the  book  to-day,  Mr.  Gosse  observes,  "it  is  difficult 
to  reconstruct  the  social  order"  into  which  the  poems  obtruded 
like   the   above-mentioned    explosive.      "So   far   as   could    be 
perceived  at  the  time,  the  'sixties  formed  the  most  quiescent,  the 
most  sedate,  perhaps,  we  might  even  without  offense  continue, 
the  least  effective  and  efficient  period  in  our  national  poetry." 
Tennyson,  of  course,  was  writing  the  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  and 
his  ■•  smooth  blandness  was  terribly  welcome  to  the  mid- Victorian 
reading  public."     Tennyson— "  the  starched  and  embroidered 
Tennyson  of  the  '  Idylls '—held  the  field  of  poetry  all  to  himself, 
imperially  resigning  a  corner  here  or  there  to  a  devoted  disciple, 
like  Jean  Ingelow."     Browning  and  Matthew  Arnold  had  been 
rebuffed  into  temporary  poetic  silence.     "It  was  the  epoch  of  the 
crinoline,  when  not  merely  could  a  spade  never  be  called  a  spade 
in  the  most  restricted  circles,  but  the  existence  of  that  or  any 
other   such    domestic   utensil   was   strenuously   denied."     The 
Preraffaelites — Rossetti,    Burne-Jones,    William    Morris — were 
acceptable  in  a  limited  circle.     George  Meredith  had  written 
"Modern  Love,"  and  Christina  Rossetti  had  achieved  a  popular 
success  with  "her  brilliant,  fantastic,  and  profoundly  original 
volume  of  "Goblin  Market,'"  but — 

'" Neither  in   'Goblin  Market'   nor  in   'Modern  Love'  was 
anything  to  be  found   that  could  be   charged  with   disturbing 
those  proprieties  which  had  now  practically  slumbered  in  English 
literature  since  the  publication  of  'Don  Juan.'     Here  might  be  a 
treatment  of  versification,  of  natural  scenery,  even  of  character 
which  was  unfamiliar  and  therefore  blameworthy,   but  there 
was  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  which  could  mantle  the  cheek  of 
innocence  with  a  blush.     The  friends  of  Algernon  Swinburne 
were  amply  aware  that,  so  far  from  avoiding  all  possibilities  of 
offense  in  this  direction,  he  was  prepared  to  turn  the  pudic 
snows  of  Mrs.  Grundy's  countenance  to  scarlet,  and  they  had 
observed  a  certain  impish  gusto  in  his  anticipation  of  so  doing. 
He  was  even  impatient  to  invade  the  Respectabilities  in  their 
woodbine  bower,  and  to  make  their  flesh  creep  while  he  did  so. 
In  comparison  with  the  crudities  and  the  audacities  which  are 
nowadays    poured    out   upon   our   indifference,    the    particular 
mutinies  of  Swinburne's  lyrics  may  appear  to  be  mild  and  almost 
anodyne.     But  the  age  was  not  accustomed  to  expressions  of 
sensuous  or  of  heterodox  opinion.     It  had  never  had  presented 
to  it.  even  'on  gray  paper  with  blunt  type,'  anything  which  bore 
the  least  resemblance  to  'Anactoria'  or  'The  Leper.'" 

If  the  friends  of  Swinburne  were  excited  over  the  prospect  of 
stinging  the  bourgeois  moral  self-satisfaction  of  the  British 
public  they  little  reckoned  what  he  could  produce: 

"No  one  had  anticipated  the  storm  of  censure  which  now 
broke  over  Algernon's  radiant  and  mocking  head.  He  might, 
however,  have  defied  the  common  reviewer,  since  he  had  not  a 
few  supporters  in  the  press,  with  Joseph  Knight  prominent  among 
them.  But  an  antagonist  arose  whose  authority  could  not  be 
disregarded  and  whose  ferocity  was  terrible.  By  far  the  most 
powerful  organ  of  literary  opinion  in  1866  was  The  Saturday 
Review,  in  which,  on  the  4th  of  August,  appeared  a  very  long 
article  entitled  'Mr.  Swinburne's  New  Poems,'  an  article  that 
not  merely  transformed  the  fortunes  of  that  particular  edition 
or  volume,  but  created  a  prejudiced  conception  of  the  poet 
from  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  suffered  until  the 
ehd  of  his  life. 

'This  review,  which  was  brilliantly  written,  came  from  the 
pen  of  an  Oxford  man,  afterward  not  less  famous  than  Swinburne 
himself,  who  had  been  for  years  at  the  University  with  him, 
but  had  never  happened  to  meet  him.  By  the  odd  fate  of 
things,  the  writer  later  on  became  one  of  Swinburne's  closest 
friends  and  supporters,  altho  he  never  distinctly  withdrew  from 
the  position  he  had  taken  up  in  censuring  the  'libidinous  songs' 
of  1866.  It  was  in  this  review,  which  was  a  nine  days'  wonder 
in  the  world  of  letters,  that  strong  publicity  was  first  given  to 


several  phrases— such  as  'The  lilies  and  langours  of  virtue,  the 
roses  and  raptures  of  vice,'  or  'Thou  art  noble  and  nude  and 
antique,'  which  immediately  became  hack-lines  and  the  prey 
of  parodists.  A  quotation  from  this  very  powerful  and  mordant 
review  may  be  given  as  the  model  of  what  was  from  this  time 
forward  to  be  alleged  by  Swinburne's  opponents: 

"'Mr.  Swinburne  riots  in  the  profusion  of  color  of  the  most 
garish  and  heated  kind.  He  is  like  a  composer  who  should  fill 
his  orchestra  with  trumpets,  or  a  painter  who  should  exclude 
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THE  MID-VICTORIAN  LITERARY  ENFANT    TERRIBLE, 
Whose  literary  "  pranks  "  scandalized  a  public  who  welcomed  the 
"smooth  blandness"  of  Tennyson,  and  cherished  "the  epoch  of  the 
crinoline,  when  a  spade  could  never  be  called  a  spade  in  the  most 
restricted  circles." 


every  color  but  a  blaring  red  and  a  green  as  of  sour  fruit.  There 
are  not  twenty  stanzas  in  the  whole  book  which  have  the  faintest 
tincture  of  soberness.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  fire  and  serpents 
wine  and  ashes,  blood  and  foam,  and  a  hundred  lurid  horrors' 
Unsparing  use  of  the  most  violent  colors  and  the  most  intoxicated 
ideas  and  images  is  Mr.  Swinburne's  prime  characteristic  ' 

But  the  moral  charges  were  far  severer  than  the  literary 
1  he  poet  was  called  'an  unclean  fiery  imp  from  the  pit'  and  'the 
libidinous  laureate  of  a  pack  of  satyrs.'  He  was  accused  of  an 
audacious  counterfeiting  of  strong  and  noble  passion  by  mad 
intoxicated  sensuality.'  He  had  'revealed  to  the  world  a  mind 
all  aflame  with  the  feverish  carnality  of  a  schoolboy  over  the 
dirtiest  passages  in  Lempriere.'  All  this  and  more,  in  the  columns 
ot  the  leading  literary  newspaper  of  the  age,  formed  a  loud  and 
clear  call  tor  conclusive  public  reprobation." 


We  discover  that  Swinburne  was  too  high-spirited  to  be 
crusht,  but  these  animadversions,  and  the  temper  in  which  he 
received  them,  probably  account  for  the  suspicion  that  was 
leveled  upon  him  from  some  quarters  for  most  of  his  life: 

"It  is  notoriously  difficult  to  reply  with  grace  to  a  charge  of 
indelicacy  which,  m  our  chilly  climate,  is  equivalent  to  a  charge 
oi  want  of  good  sense  and  good  manners.  The  victim  may  bow 
the  head,  like  Dryden,  or  attack  the  plaintiff's  attorney  like 
Byron;  Swinburne  adopted  an  attitude  which  more  closelv 
resembled  that  of  Congreve  under  the  lash  of  Jeremy  Collier 
He  denied  the  truth  of  his  critics'  animadversions,  questioned 
their  good  faith,  and  lavished  contempt  on  then  pretensions  to 
purity,  learning,  and  taste." 


MAKING  DRINK  AND   VICE   TABU   AMONG   SOLDIERS 
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^O  EVOLVE  A  NEW  KIND  of  soldiers'  training-camp 
is  the  task  of  the  new  Federal  Commission  on  Training- 
-*-     Camp  Activities.     Prevention,  and  effective  action  be- 
fore the  fact,  is  to  be  the  principle  upon  which  this  Commission 
will  attack  the  questions  of  drink  and  immorality.     With  the 
opening    of    the    thirteen    training-camps   for    the    preliminary 
officers'  training  corps  the  work 
immediately    got    under  way. 
One  of  the  first  demands  is  the 
cooperation  of  the  community 
that  has  the  camp  settled  in 
or  near  it.     "So  important,  so 
primary,  does  the  Secretary  of 
War  regard  the  work  for  which 
the      new      commission     was 
created  that  if   a  community 
near  which  a  camp  is  now  situ- 
ated persistently  refuses  to  co- 
operate in  the  control  of  vice, 
the   camp   will    be   moved   to 
some  other  place."    Surround- 
ing  zones   will   contain  a  bar 
against  the  features   objected 
to,  but  the  main  effort  will  be 
"to  withdraw,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  attention  of  the  sol- 
dier from  the  rigid  restrictions 
of  the  zones  by  the  organized 
presentation   of  better  means 
of  recreation  and  enjoyment." 
In  our  department  of  Letters 
and  Art  may  be  read  some- 
thing ot  Lhe  plans  already  laid 
for  one   phase  of  the  camps' 
relaxation.     Mr.  Raymond  B. 
Fosdick    is    chairman    of    the 
Commission        and         comes 
equipped    by    special    studies 
made  on  the  Mexican  border 
and  in  Canada.     Other  mem- 
bers are  Dr    Joseph   E.  Ray- 
croft,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Director  of  Physical  Education 
at   Princeton   University;  Jo- 
seph Lee,  president  of  the  Play-      ' 

grounds'  Association  of  America;  John  R.  Mott,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Y.  M.  C.  A.;  Lee  F.  Hanmer,  of  the  Sage  Foundation; 
Charles  P.  Neill,  of  Washington;  Thomas  J.  Howells,  of  Pitts- 
burg; Malcolm  L.  McBride,  of  Cleveland;  and  Major  Pabner 
E.  Pierce,  of  the  United  States  Army.  In  the  New  York  Times 
Mr.  Fosdick  gives  an  outline  of  the  Commission's  aims: 

"Our  first  function  is  aimed,  of  course,  to  do  away  with  the 
evils  that  have  been  too  often  associated  with  army  life,  not 
only  in  America,  but  in  Europe.  Our  boys  .are  to  be  drafted 
into  service.  We  can  not  afford  to  draft  them  into  a  demor- 
alizing environment.  The  responsibility  of  the  Government 
is  doubly  obvious  in  view  of  the  measure  of  conscription.  A 
man  might  volunteer  for  service  and  run  his  chance  with  vicious 
surroundings.  When  conscription  comes  into  play,  however, 
the  Government  itself  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  elimi- 
nating these  evils 

"On  the  positive   side  of  our  program   is   the   necessity  of 


competing  with  what  I  have  termed  'demoralizing  influences,' 
such  as  the  saloon  and  the  vice-resort.  This  function  of  our 
work  divides  itself  naturally  into  several  lines.  Within  the 
camp,  activities  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  an  organization  now  officially 
recognized  by  an  executive  order  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armies,  form  an  important  part  in  the 
recreational  program.     In  connection  with  the  work,  but  under 

the  direct  control  of  the  Army, 
is  the  promotion  of  athletic 
sports  and  games,  such  as  are 
now  carried  on  in  England  un- 
der the  Aldershot  plan,  and 
promoted  to  a  large  extent  in 
Canada.  Briefly,  these  games 
are  built  up  on  the  interunit 
system,  their  idea  being  to  de- 
velop the  competitive  instinct 
in  the  soldier.  Boxing,  wres- 
tling, bayonet  exercise,  and  all 
forms  of  hard  physical  games 
are  followed.  Everybody  must 
take  part.  Squads  compete 
with  squads,  companies  with 
companies,  regiments  with 
regiments,  brigades  with  bri- 
gades, and  divisions  with 
divisions. 

"A  member  of  the  British 
Mission  now  in  Washington, 
Colonel  Goodwin,  told  me  that 
these  games  which  had  been  en- 
couraged— in  fact,  enforced — 
by  the  army  officials  in  France 
were  one  of  the  great  influences 
in  keeping  men  sane  and  bal- 
anced behind  the  lines.  The 
War  College  in  Washington 
now  has  under  consideration 
an  adaptation  of  the  Aider- 
shot  system  submitted  by  our 
Commission." 

The  cooperation  expected 
between  the  camps  and  the 
neighboring  communities  takes 
on  lines  like  these: 

"We  shall  have  an  expert 
community  organizer  in  every 
town  or  city  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  all  the  camps  in  the 
United  States,  whose  aim  it 
will  be  to  coordinate  all  the 
activities  along  this  line.  Just 
at  present  we  have  thirteen 
of  these  trained  men  in  the  communities  nearest  the  thirteen 

Officers'  Reserve  Camps  now  opening  up 

"In  some  communities,  for  example,  outside  the  camps,  there 
will  be  'canteens'  for  the  soldiers  run  by  women's  organizations, 
where  food  and  tobacco  can  be  obtained  at  cost  prices,  and 
where  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  meeting  and  talking 
with  women.  In  Toronto  the  'Take  the  Soldier  Home  for 
Dinner  Movement'  was  organized,  and  through  this  agency  a 
number  of  men  found  homes  which  they  could  visit  whenever 
they  were  on  leave  in  the  city.  Work  of  this  kind  can  be 
multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

"Too  many  of  the  evils  surrounding  camp  life  in  the  past 
are  traceable  to  the  lack  of  adequate  amusement  and  rational 
recreation  [for  the  soldier.  Our  Commission  does  not  intend 
to  attempt  to  apply  impracticable  idealistic  standards.  We 
shall  be  dealing  with  a  fine  lot  of  healthy,  red-blooded  men, 
and  we  must  have  healthy,  red-blooded  forms  of  recreation.  My 
point  is  that  there  must  be  plenty  of  it  to  absorb  the  surplus 
energies  of  the  soldiers  in  their  hours  of  relaxation." 
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RAYMOND  B.  FOSDICK, 

Chairman  of  the  Commission  who  will  see  that  the  training-camps 
have  amusement  that  will  banish  drink  and  vice. 
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^INTELLECTUALS"   DANGEROUS  GUIDES 

WHEN  THE  BLIND  entrust  themselves  to  blind 
leaders,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  that  both,  in  the 
Biblical  phrase,  "will  fall  into  the  ditch."  Some  such 
danger  might  result,  in  the  opinion  of  The  Christian  Evangelist 
(St.  Louis),  if  we  allow  our  "intellectuals"  to  control  the  policy 
of  the  nation;  for  this  Disciples  weekly  thinks  that  the  superior 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  "intellectual"  is  more  than  balanced 
by  his  lack  of  religious  faith  and  humility.  These  statements 
are  provoked  by  a  recent  remark  of  The  New  Republic  that  a 
small  minority  of  "intellectuals,"  who  have  led  the  thought 
of  the  nation,  are  really  making  its  foreign  policy.  Among 
these  "intellectuals"  are  grouped  "the  presidents  and  pn>- 
fessors,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  of  our  Eastern  universi- 
ties, the  editors  of  our  great  national  papers  and  magazines,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  select  doctrinaires  from  other  professions." 
Now,  The  New  Republic  thinks  rule  by  "intellectuals"  a  good 
thing  in  a  democracy,  and  at  first  sight  this  position  would 
seem  to  be  justified,  says  The  Christian  Evangelist.     For — 

"If  the  intellectual  leaders  and  scholars  of  the  land  are  not 
good  guides,  where  shall  we  normally  look  for  guidance?  Surely 
ignorance  is  the  worst  foe  a  nation  can  face,  and  our  trained 
university  thinkers  should  be  the  furthest  removed  from  those 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind  who  are  destined  to  fall  into  the  ditch." 

And  yet,  contends  the  St.  Louis  editor,  "government  by 
'intellectuals'  has  not  always  proved  a  shining  success,"  and 
we  read  further: 

"One  recalls  especially  that  manifesto  issued  by  the  pro- 
>rs  and  university  leaders  supporting  the  German  cause  'in 
(oli)'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Men  like  Deissmann, 
Barnack,  Gregory,  Haeckel,  Eucken,  Ostwald,  and  all  the  other 
great  teachers  of  the  Empire  openly  justified  the  violation  of 
Belgium  and  the  whole  Prussian  war-policy.  Closer  investigation 
showed  further  that  the  essential  features  of  that  policy  were 
formulated  by  the  same  group.  Beginning  with  Prof.  Friedrich 
Niel  zsche,  and  Prof.  Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  and  Prof.  Ernst 
Haeckel,  we  can  trace  the  distinct  evolution  of  the  whole  mili- 
taristic theory  which  has  culminated  in  making  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  world  a  desert  and  in  throwing  the  hands  back  on 
the  dial  of  progress  for  centuries.  Rule  by  the  German  'in- 
tellectuals' has  been  a  colossal  failure. 

"The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  the  average  pure  'intel- 
lectual,' along  with  his  superior  knowledge,  develops  a  pride  of 
inl  ellect  which  is  essentially  destructive.  Jesus  appeared  to  have 
this  danger  in  mind  when  he  made  humility  the  corner-stone 
of  his  system  of  ethics.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  the  pure  intellectualist 
humble.  God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts — in  fact,  he  is  quite  apt, 
as  Haeckel  and  Nietzsche  did,  to  rule  the  Creator  out  of  court  and 
proceed  to  set  up  his  own  intellect  in  the  deity's  place.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  all  exploded  doctrine  from  his  view- 
point, while  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  earthly  dreamer,  if  indeed 
his  history  is  not  a  complete  fabrication. 

"Are  the  American  'intellectuals'  any  better  than  the  Ger- 
man? Let  us  hope  so ;  and  yet  from  the  sentiments  exprest  by 
some  of  them  we  are  unable  to  detect  any  very  appreciable 
difference.  Prussianism  under  another  name  is  the  same  sort 
of  reality.  Infidelity  in  our  university  life  keeps  pretty  close 
pace  with  infidelity  in  Germany.  We  shall  do  well  to 
scrutinize  with  care  the  policies  advocated  by  our  American 
'intellectuals.'" 

CHURCH  ATTENDANCE  AND  DIVORCE— The  Court  of 
Domestic  Relations  in  Chicago  has,  so  The  Homiletic  Review 
(New  York),  notes  editorially,  discovered  some  interesting  rela- 
tions between  church  attendance  and  divorce.     It  seems  that — 

"Judge  John  Rooney  has  been  analyzing  the  causes  of  divorce 
and  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  three  out  of  four  domestic 
troubles  that  have  come  before  him  have  been  the  result  of  the 
neglect  of  either  husband  or  wife  or  both  to  attend  any  church- 
service.  It  is  probable,  of  course,  that  this  contributing  cause 
is,  in  turn,  the  result  of  other,  more  fundamental  reasons;  but 
of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  church  to  domestic  happiness 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  judge  says:  'I  do  not  care  what 
church  one  attends;  but  I  do  think  any  man  or  woman  could 


spare  an  hour  a  week  to  pay  reverence  to  the  Omnipotent. 
Every  day  I  have  parents  before  me  neither  of  whom  attends 
church.  How  can  they  expect  to  have  any  influence  on  their 
children's  moral  training  if  they  themselves  do  not  set  the 
example  of  attending  church? ' 

"We  may  want  to  vary  the  proportions — three  out  of  four 
cases  of  domestic  trouble — to  allow  for  local  peculiarities  and 
racial  failings;  but  it  takes  no  judge  to  see  that  neglect  of 
worship  is  a  downright  blunder  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  bound 
to  take  toll  of  our  happiness.  Such  chickens  always  come  home 
to  roost!" 

AN  OBJECTOR  TO   THEOLOGY  IN 
NATIONAL   HYMNS 

FAULT  HAS  BEEN  FOUND  with  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  other  national  songs,  both  on  musical  and 
literary  grounds.  Some  of  this  very  wide-spread  criti- 
cism was  quoted  in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago.  Much  of  the 
phraseology  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  condemned, 
and  the  fact  that  it  celebrates  an  incident  in  a  war  against  a 
present  honored  ally  has  been  deplored.  The  editor  of  a  Free 
Thought  paper  takes  advantage  of  this  discussion  to  point  out  one 
feature  of  our  national  hymnology  which  seems  to  him  more 
unfortunate  than  any  which  were  cited  in  our  columns,  namely, 
"the  unnecessary  and  inappropriate  emphasis  which  it  places 
upon  the  theological  conception  of  life."  In  a  day  when  churches 
are  giving  national  anthems  a  place  in  their  services  and  when 
militant  hymns  like  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers"  and  "The 
Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War  "  are  looked  upon  by  many  as 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  crisis,  this  writer's  words 
will  be  of  interest  even  to  those  who  can  not  agree  with  him. 
As  we  read  in  The  Truth-Seeker  (New  York) : 

"The  'Star-Spangled  Banner'  tells  us  that  'In  God  is  our 
trust.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  our  personal  experience 
goes,  this,  as  a  statement  of  national  confidence,  is  not  true.  No 
nation  and  no  individual  places  his  ultimate  trust  in  God.  An 
appeal  to  heaven  at  the  opening  of  Congress  by  a  chaplain 
officially  appointed  has  never  yet  deterred  that  Federal  body 
from  acting  otherwise  than  as  if  his  celestial  majesty  did  not 
exist.  And  as  to  the  individual,  we  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who 
could  truthfully  say  that  he  left  the  conduct  of  all  his  earthly 
affairs  to  the  guidance  of  his  heavenly  Father,  without  making 
the  fullest  provision,  as  the  response  of  his  own  energy,  to  do  the 
entire  work  for  himself.  The  intrusion  of  a  sentimental  theology 
into  a  song  which  an  entire  nation  is  expected  to  approve  is 
contrary  not  only  to  the  great  Constitution,  but  also  to  the  true 
American  spirit,  which,  unhappily  for  the  present  generation,  is 
fast  dying  out. 

"The  same  sentiment  occurs  in  the  song,  'Hail,  Columbia.' 
Here  we  are  taught  to  sing,  'In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust,' 
whatever  that  phrase  may  mean.  But  it  is  in  the  'Battle- 
Hymn  of  the  Republic'  that  we  reach  the  height  of  this  theo- 
logical nonsense.  Why  should  a  song  intended  to  be  sung  by 
all  classes  of  mind  and  heart  in  honor  of  their  country's  fame 
and  glory  begin  with  the  words,  'Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord'?  From  the  standpoint  of  well- 
defined  and  profitable  thoughts,  this  hymn  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe  is  devoid  of  any  valuable  meaning.  It  is  throughout  a 
description  of  Christ  appearing  to  a  religious  visionary  as  the 
captain  of  the  heavenly  hosts,  and  warning  men  to  give  their 
souls  to  him,  for  'Our  God  is  marching  on.'  This  hymn,  as  a 
national  anthem,  is  not  only  offensive  because  of  the  harmful 
picture  which  it  presents  of  God,  as  one  who  'hath  loosed  the 
fateful  lightning  of  his  terrible,  swift  sword,'  but  because  it  has 
about  as  little  to  do  with  the  honor  and  glory  of  a  great  nation  as 
Gilbert's  'Dear  little  Buttercup,'  in  Sullivan's  opera  'Pinafore.' 
It  is  inappropriate  in  the  most  marked  degree,  and  to  inflict  such 
words  upon  an  unwilling  community  is  a  hardship  that  ought 
to  be  removed  at  once. 

"Now,  why  should  any  credit  be  given  to  a  supernatural 
being  for  accomplishments  that  are  manifestly  the  result  of 
human  effort?  Why  call  to  an  unknown  deity  for  counsel 
and  material  aid  when  everywhere  there  is  the  evidence  that 
what  man  has  wrought  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  has  been 
achieved  by  his  own  hard  work  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  night 
and  day?  Was  it  the  Church  or  religion  that  discovered  for  us' 
the  truth  about  the  stars,  that  unfolded  the  wisdom  of  the 


mineral  and  animal  kingdoms,  that  enabled  man  to  chain  the 
lightning,  and  overcome  the  law  of  gravitation?  If  in  these 
and  many  another  department  of  investigation  the  fruits  of 
discovery  have  been  gathered  as  the  result  of  human  agency 
alone,  why  perpetuate  in  a.  national  song  a  worthless  super- 
stition which  no  longer  has  any  meaning  for  the  thoughtful  of 
our  generation?" 

THE  RICH  NOT  RUNNING  THE  CHURCHES 

THREE  DELUSIONS  existing  in  the  minds  of  some 
workingmen  are  picked  out  for  correction  by  Dr.  Charles 
Stelzle  in  The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  namely, 
"that  the  church  is  run  by  the  rich;  that  the  church  stands 
for  the  present  order  of  things;  and  that  the  churches  are  sup- 
ported by  the  rich."  Dr.  Stelzle  first  points  out  that  while 
1  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  said  to  own  75  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  75,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  are 
in  some  way  connected  with  or  affiliated  with  the  church. 
"Does  it  not  seem  foolish  to  imagine  that  the  comparatively  few 
people  in  this  country  who  have  great  wealth  can  control  the 
75,000,000  people  who  are  related  to  the  churches?  "  And  the 
writer,  who  is  an  authority  on  church  work  for  the  workingman, 
continues: 

"I  have  been  attending  national  conventions  of  religious 
bodies  of  all  kinds  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Not  once 
has  there  been  the  slightest  indication  that  the  delegates  to  these 
conventions  were  dominated  by  the  rich.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times they  have  passed  legislation  which  some  rich  people  favored 
— but  this  does  not  necessarily  make  such  legislation  bad. 

"Comparatively  few  wealthy  people  hold  office  in  church 
organizations.  Sometimes  the  rich  control  the  churches  where 
they  are  in  the  majority;  but  this  is  so  only  when  the  church  is 
situated  in  a  community  composed  for  the  most  part  of  wealthy 
people.  But  in  national  conventions  these  so-called  rich  churches 
are  in  a  very  small  minority. 

"The  poor  man  who  has  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
leadership  in  the  church  is  usually  given  the  place  he  deserves, 
because  the  church  is  as  ready  to  avail  itself  of  a  good  man  as  is 
the  merchant  or  manufacturer. 

"Resolutions  declaring  for  social  and  economic  justice, 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  and  by  the  individual  national  church  bodies  composing 
this  Council,  indicate  very  clearly  where  the  church  stands  on 
the  things  for  which  the  workingmen  are  contending.  These 
resolutions  demand  equal  rights  and  complete  justice  for  all 
men  in  all  stations  of  life;  the  abatement  and  prevention  of 
poverty;  the  conservation  of  health;  a  living  wage  in  every 
industry;  and  the  most  equitable  division  in  the  production  of 
industry  that  can  ultimately  be  devised. 

"'But,'  somebody  says,  'the  rich  are  the  people  who  support 
the  churches.'  Don't  you  believe  it.  The  great  charities  of  the 
church  are  supported  mainly  by  men  and  women  of  small 
means.  When  the  rich  man  gives  ten  thousand  dollars  to  a 
church  the  newspapers  advertise  it  because  it  is  unusual — it  is 
news.  And  the  impression  has  gone  out  that  the  church  is 
supported  chiefly  by  ten- thousand-dollar  donations." 


METHODIST  MOVING-DAY  YIELDS  TO  WAR— Besides 
the  disruption  of  church  work  experienced  in  common  with  other 
denominations,  Wesleyan  Methodism  has  been  affected  in  a 
peculiar  manner  by  war-conditions.  One  of  the  latest  British 
Government  decrees,  writes  a  London  correspondent  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  has  compelled  it  "to  abrogate, 
at  least  temporarily,  its  cherished  itinerant  system."  As  we 
read  in  the  Methodist  weekly: 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  year  all  railway-fares  in  Great 
Britain  were  increased  by  fifty  per  cent.  The  avowed  object  of 
this  measure  was  to  discourage  unnecessary  traveling  and  so 
to  enable  the  railway  companies  to  send  over  to  France  a  large 
quantity  of  locomotives  and  rolling-stock  for  military  purposes. 
Freight-charges  have  also  been  considerably  advanced,  and  the 
delays  in  transport  of  goods  are  great.  These  factors  strike  a 
direct  blow  at  the  removal  of  ministers  on  a  large  scale  this 
year.  Recognizing  this,  the  connectional  authorities  took  steps  to 
meet  the  crisis.     Between  600  and  700  Wesleyan  ministers  with 


their  families  and  furniture  remove  every  August  from  one  cir- 
cuit to  another,  sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  apart,  entailing  an 
expenditure  that  is  variously  estimated  at  from  £8,000  to 
£10,000.  The  addition  of  fifty  per  cent,  to  that  total  is  no  light 
matter  in  these  days  of  stress,  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
national  interests.  So  the  stationing  committee  was  summoned 
to  meet  in  special  session  last  week,  and  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  whole  situation  this  body  decided  to  recommend  that 
this  year  no  removals  should  take  place  except  in  cases  of 
urgency.  Vacancies  caused  by  death  or  sickness  or  by  the  retire- 
ment of  ministers  must  be  filled:  in  certain  cases  questions  of 
health  demand  a  change  of  residence;  here  and  there  incompati- 
bility of  temperament  between  minister  and  people  requires  a 
new  appointment  for  each.  But  these  cases  will  be  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  vast  majority  of  ministers  who  are  due  to 
change  circuits  at  this  Conference  will  remain  for  an  extra  year." 


WHY   PROTESTANTS   STAY   PROTESTANT 

IN  AN  INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR  The  Catholic  Register 
(Toronto)  has  found  an  answer  to  a  riddle  which  has 
puzzled  Catholics.  Knowing,  as  it  does,  the  virtues  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  it  has  been  unable  to  understand  how  honestly 
good  and  religious  people  in  Protestant  folds  can  go  through 
life  apparently  "without  feeling  the  need  of  anything  better 
than  their  own  religion."     As  it  explains: 

"Among  the  older  people  especially,  in  quiet  communities, 
one  meets  really  conscientious  and  pious  non-Catholics  who 
apparently  have  never  felt  any  sense  of  inadequacy  in  their 
religion;  and  Catholics,  knowing  how  much  they  themselves 
need  the  sacraments  and  all  the  other  aids  and  means  of  grace 
that  their  own  religion  affords,  and  knowing  of  the  many  who 
have  found  the  sects  incapable  of  supplying  their  needs,  are 
puzzled  by  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  so 
little." 

But  an  experience  of  Canadian  soldiers  comes  to  the  editor's 

mind — 

"The  case  of  the  Ross  rifle,  with  which  our  troops  were 
armed  when  sent  to  Europe,  has  been  widely  discust.  Its 
superiority  as  a  target-rifle  was,  we  believe,  fully  established.  All 
the  tests  to  which  it  had  been  subjected  in  time  of  peace  it 
successfully  stood.  But  when  put  to  the  severe  test  of  hard  and 
constant  use  in  actual  warfare,  it  was  found  wanting — it  would 
not  work  and  it  had  to  be  discarded.  But  its  deficiency,  its 
inability  to  stand  the  strain  of  war,  was  never  suspected  in 
time  of  peace,  and  only  the  test  of  the  trenches  revealed  it." 

Now,  we  are  told,  it  is  for  a  similar  reason  that  many  good 
and  pious  people  outside  the  Catholic  Church  "never  discover 
the  weakness  of  their  religion."  A  Protestant  would  perhaps 
retort  that  the  same  argument  might  just  as  well  explain  why 
pious  Catholics  cling  to  Rome  instead  of  becoming  Protestant. 
But  to  let  the  Catholic  writer  conclude  his  discussion  of  the 
ways  of  non-Catholics: 

"They  lead  peaceful,  quiet  lives,  untouched  by  any  severe 
temptation  or  trial.  They  have  never  had  to  examine  the 
grounds  of  their  belief.  Taught  the  doctrines  of  their  religion 
in  their  childhood,  many  of  those  doctrines  being  Catholic 
truths  retained  at  the  time  of  the  sect's  separation  from  Catholic 
unity,  they  have  accepted  them  unquestioningly.  They  have 
found  untold  comfort  in  even  a  faulty  version  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  If  they  know  anything  of  the  skepticism  and  un- 
belief that  prevail  in  the  world,  they  at  least  never  suspect  that 
these  have  seriously  touched  their  own  religious  body.  If  they 
realized  that  men  among  its  clergy  .denied  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  his  Resurrection,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  that  their  Church 
was  absolutely  powerless  to  deal  with  the  offenders  in  any 
effective  manner,  they  would  be  inexpressibly  shocked.  That 
might  lead  them  to  inquire  why  such  impiety  should  be  toler- 
ated. Or  if  they  themselves  fell  into  some  grave  sin  they  might 
feel  the  need  of  some  assurance  that  their  repentance  had  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  insure  their  forgiveness. 

"But  none  of  these  things  happen  to  them.  In  their  unruffled 
existence  their  religion,  like  the  Ross  rifle  in  peace-time,  is 
never  subjected  to  the  strain  that  reveals  its  weakness;  and  so 
that  weakness  remains  entirely  unsuspected  by  them." 


A  BOSWELL  TO  FREDERICK 
THE  GREAT 

De  Catt,    Henri.      Frederick   the    Great.     The 

Memoirs  of  his  Reader,  Henri  De  Catt  (1758-1760). 
Translated  by  F.  S.  Flint,  with  an  introduction  by 
Lord  Rosebery.  2  vols.,  pp.  xl-312;  [344.  Boston  and 
Mew  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917.  $7.50 
net.    Postage,  28  cents. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Prussia  fought  a  war  which  furnished  a 
pattern  for  the  war  which  German3>-  under 
Prussian   leadership   began   in   1914,   and 
whose   end   is   not   yet.     As   the   present 
conflict  drags  on,  its  curious  parallelism 
with  the  Seven  Years'  War  grows  more 
striking.      Both    were    wars    for    the    ag- 
grandizement of  the  Hohenzollern  realm. 
In  both,   the   aggressor    realized  that  he 
would    face    a    circle    of    enemies    vastly 
superior  in  ultimate  resources.    But  in  both 
cases  he  based'  his  hopes  for  victory  on 
superior  organization  and  leadership,  better 
drilled  and  better  equipped  armies,  swifter 
action,  centralized  authority,  and  interior 
lines,  making  it  possible  to  crush  each  foe 
in   turn.     In  both  cases  victory  was  ex- 
pected  before    the   opposing   allies   could 
realize    their   full   war-strength;     in   both 
eases  the  Berlin  Government  counted  on 
lack   of   cohesion   and   coordination,   and 
probable  dissension  in  the  opposing  camp; 
in  both  cases  moves  were  made  to  weaken 
the  opposing  combination  by  negotiations 
for  "separate  peace."     German  hopes  of 
winning  this  war  have  been, 'and  doubtless 
are  to-day,  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that 
Frederick  the  Great,  after  seven  years  of 
alternating  success  and  disaster  in  the  field, 
and  constantly  diminishing  resources,  fought 
his  foes  to  a  standstill  and  remained  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  possession  of  his  initial 
conquests.     He  owed  his  victory  to  the 
disciplined  bravery  of   his  troops,  to   his 
own  resourceful  and  audacious  generalship, 
to  successful  intrigue,  and  to  a  stroke  of 
luck   that   rewarded   almost    superhuman 
patience  and  endurance. 

Frederick  the  Great,  like  the  present 
German  Government,  saw  forming  what  he 
considered  an  alliance  intended  to  rob  him 
eventually  of  his  "place  in  the  sun."  But 
he  was  willing  to  match  little  Prussia, 
with  some  British  and  North  German  aid, 
against  Imperial  Austria,  France,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  certain  minor  German  states. 
He  resolved  to  strike  first  and  strike 
quickly.  He  made  neutral  Saxony  his 
Belgium,  overrunning  it  to  reach  Austria, 
and  holding  it  throughout  the  war,  as  a 
base  of  military  operations.  When  he 
reached  the  Saxon  capital  he  found  secret 
documents  in  the  royal  archives,  which  he 
published  to  show  that  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  deserved  its  fate.  Frederick's 
armies  won  great  victories  over  Austrian, 
Saxon,  French,  and  Russian  forces.  But 
he  never  took  Vienna,  just  as  William.  II. 
has  not  yet  dined  in  Paris.  There  were 
dreary  campaigns  of  marchings,  counter- 
marchings,  besiegings,  and  entrenchings,  as 
inconclusive  as  the  trench  warfare  of  the 
past  two  years.  As  hopes  of  decisive  mil- 
itary success  went  glimmering,  Frederick 
leaned  more  and  more  on  intrigue.  He 
tried  to  induce  Turkey  to  attack  Austria  or 
Russia.  He  carried  on  underhanded 
negotiations  for  peace  at  Paris.  A  change 
of    administration    deprived    him    of    his 
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English  subsidies.  But  he  never  gave  up. 
And  at  the  darkest  hour  a  change  of  rulers 
at  St.  Petersburg  transformed  Russia  from 
a  foe  to  an  ally.  So,  to-day,  Germany,  after 
being  blocked  in  her  first  plans,  and  seeing 
neutral  nations  alining  themselves  with  her 
banded  foes,  has  looked  hopefully  to 
Petrograd.  And  not  entirely  in  vain,  for 
Russian  corruption,  followed  by  revolu- 
tion, has  enabled  her  .to  concentrate  her 
strength  against  her  western  adversaries, 
and  now  provides  her  with  not  unsub- 
stantial grounds  for  belief  in  ultimate 
victory. 

Henri  de  Catt,  who  had  made  Frederick's 
acquaintance    in    most   romantic    fashion, 
came  to  him  in  the  latter  years  of  the  great 
war.     He  accompanied  him  on  his  cam- 
paigns,  and  was   an  eye-witness  of  such 
battles  as   the  reverse  at  Hochkirch   and 
the    costly    and    incomplete    victory    at 
Zorndorf.    In  the  last  pages  of  the  present 
translation  of  the  memoirs  we  read  of  the 
Russian  change  of  front  which  was  really 
the   decisive  event  of   the  war.     It   was 
because  Frederick's  war  was  the  model  for 
Germany's   greater   war    150   years   later 
that    the    cantankerous    yet    fascinating 
personality  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  is  of  absorbing  interest  to  us  to- 
day.    De  Catt  was  first  of  all  a  sort  of 
literary  companion  for  the  King's  hours  of 
relaxation  from  his  military  and  adminis- 
trative duties.    He  read  with  the  King  and 
talked  with  and  listened  to  him.     It  was 
his  task  judiciously  to  praise,  criticize,  and 
correct    the    royal    flood    of    composition, 
chiefly  in  French  verse.      Here   De  Catt 
showed  himself  a  man  of  rare  tactfulness. 
Necessarily,  if  not  by  nature,  something  of 
a  sycophant  and  a  flatterer,  he  had  never- 
theless a  refreshing  sense  of  humor,  and 
was   often   venturesomely   candid,    some- 
times to  the  monarch's  profit. 

We  have  glimpses  of  Frederick  at  his 
best'  as  well  as  at  his  worst.  As  the  father 
of  much  that  we  call  "  Prussianism "  we 
can  only  condemn  this  ruler.  Yet  the  man, 
as  presented  in  De  Catt's  pages,  wins  a 
certain  meed  of  admiration  and  sympathy. 
His  denunciation  of  unnecessary  barbar- 
ities in  war  is  set  down  by  Lord  Rosebery 
to  his  credit.  One  point  of  difference 
between  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the 
Great  War  of  to-day  was  the  fact  that 
Prussia  itself  suffered  more  from  the  rav- 
ages of  war  than  did  the  lands  of  its  ene- 
mies. Such  things  naturally  provoked  the 
indignation  of  both  King  and  biographer. 
Occurrences  going  on  to-day  in  northern 
France  come  irresistibly  to  our  minds  as 
we  read  the  very  last  sentence  in  this 
edition  of  De  Catt's  memoirs.  In  words, 
doubtless  a  reflection  of  the  King's  own 
views,  and  which  might  well  be  com- 
mended to  the  Prussian  rulers  of  to-day, 
De  Catt  says: 

"Are  not  the  honors  which  march  in  the 
train  of  war  great  enough  without  bringing 


in  people  who  make  it  a  pleasure,  a  study, 
and  a  law  to  leave  behind  them  the  traces 
of  destruction,  murder,  rape,  and  arson?" 

A  GROUP  OF  NOTABLE  RECENT 

NOVELS 

Von  Hutten,  Bettina.  Mag  Pye.  Pp.  357. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1917.  $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

The  reader  has  finished  many  chapters 
of  this  dramatic  novel  before  he  feels  that 
he  is  well  started  on  the  story.  Not  im- 
patiently, however,  for  Victor  Quest,  who 
tells  the  story,  works  backward  part  of  the 
time.  Each  new  character  and  illuminat- 
ing episode  has  a  power  to  hold  the  reader's 
attention.  Altho  the  author  has  many 
strings  to  her  bow,  she  shoots  straight  in 
the  end  and  she  writes  well.  Mag  Pye, 
christened  Margaret,  was  only  eleven 
when  she  brought  Quest's  laundry  from 
Blantyre  Buildings.  At  that  age  she  was 
not  beautiful,  but  she  had  charm  which 
every  one  felt.  Victor  and  his  friends 
constituted  themselves  her  guardians  at 
once.  Poor  Mag's  father  was  a  morphin 
fiend;  her  only  woman  friend  was  Mme. 
Aimee,  who  had  been  horribly  burned 
years  before,  and  her  artistic  talent  was 
unusual  but  limited.  Incidents  include 
the  mystery  of  Bill  Bettany,  once  engaged 
to  the  lovely  Edith  Lossell,  to  whom  Victor 
proposes  annually,  and  a  thrilling  search 
for  Mag's  mother,  about  whom  Mag  gets 
some  very  queer  notions.  There  are  some 
well-drawn  and  interesting  characters  that 
contribute  to  the  development  of  an 
exciting  story.  Profusion  of  material, 
however,  does  not  blur  the  outlines  nor 
dim  the  light  of  a  deeply  human  story 
about  an  interesting  girl. 

Weston,  George.    Oh,  Mary,  Be  Careful.    Pp. 

177.     Illustrated.     Philadelphia    and    London:     J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.     $1.     Postage,  10  cents. 

This  is  a  story  not  serious  enough  to 
criticize,  but  bright  and  spicy  enough  to 
enjoy.     Mary's  problem  is  amusing,  and 
the  reader  is  asked  if  he  would  have  been 
as   careful   as   Mary,    and    other   leading 
questions.      Mary's    aunt    had    been    dis- 
appointed in  love,  become  embittered  and 
intolerant;    so,  after  having  preached  to 
Mary  all   her  life  about   man's   inconsis- 
tencies, she  died  and  left  to  Mary  $50,000 
on  condition  that  she  did  not  marry,  told 
her  in  a  sort  of  diary  "why  Mary  should 
not  marry,"  and  gave  her  three  tests  by 
which  to  judge  her  lovers.     Mary,  how- 
ever,   had    a    hankering    after    a    normal 
woman's     experience,     and     so     went     in 
search    of     adventure.      Altho     she    was 
"careful,"  she  returned  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  opportunity  was  knocking  at 
her  very  gate  and  heart.     There  are  fun, 
pathos,  and  delicate  wit  in  the  situations 
which  show  us  how  Mary  found  herself 
and  which  led  her  at  last,  after  being  care- 
ful so  long,  to  renounce  wealth  for  hap- 
piness, and  then  she  finds — well,  read  it  and 
you'll  see,  for  the  book  is  worth  reading. 

Lowe,  Corinne.     Confessions  of  a  Social  Secre- v 
tary.     Pp.  256.     New  York  and  London:     Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.25.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  book  has  been  published  already 
under  the  title  "This  Is  the  Life"  and  is  a 
piquant  description  of  the  life  of  a  leader  of 
New  York  and  Newport's  "Four  Hundred  " 
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BEEF 
BROTH 
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First  'aides' 
to  tRe  physician 


For  the  weak, 

sluggish  digestion 

Franco -American 
Broths  contain  the  nutri- 
tive essence  of  the  finest 
selected  meats.  They 
appeal  to  the  most  cap- 
tious appetite-  are  often 
eagerly  relished  when 
other  food  is  declined. 
By  inducing  an  active 
flow  of  the  gastric  juices 
they  have  a  tonic,  in- 
vigorating effect  on  the 
digestive  system. 
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rmerican 
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(Sterilized) 


for  Invalids 
and (fiildren 


Simply  to  look  at  these 
crystal-clear,  pure  broths  is 
to  desire  them — a  quality  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  have 
charge  of  the  sick — by  the 
doctor,  the  nurse,  the  mother. 
These  broths  are  as  good  as 
science  and  skill  and  the 
highest  quality  ingredients 
can  make  them.  No  grease, 
only  slight  seasoning.  A  wel- 
come variety.  No  trouble  to 
prepare  them. 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be   taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by   leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 
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;i  written  by  a,  social  secretary.  Without 
knowing  why,  we  are  all  conscious  of  a 
certain  curiosity  concerning  "society  do- 
ings." Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
attend  exclusive  social  functions,  see  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  high  circles,  and  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  the 
social  elect.  Many  readers  will  be  able  to 
identify  the  characters  described  and  get 
pleasure  in  so  doing.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  style  both  clever  and  witty.  An  end- 
less round  of  dinners,  dances,  and  luncheons, 
the  constant  meeting  of  the  same  people 
at  house-parties,  and  the  suppression  of 
anything  approaching  mental  activity  do 
not  seem  very  alluring.  We  almost  pity 
the  throng  of  bored  individuals  opprest 
by  the  responsibilities  imposed  by  wealth 
and  fashion,  but  it  is  fun  to  read  about 
them.  There  is  nothing  sIoav  about  these 
vivid  descriptions  into  which  the  author 
has  woven  a  pretty  little  love-story. 

Garland,  Hamlin.     .They  of  the  High  Trails. 

Pp.452.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

These  stories  have  appeared  before,  the 
last  under  another  name,  but  the  bringing 
of  them  together  in  a  new  edition  is  a 
service  to  the  reading  public.  The  "ap- 
preciation" by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  "preface"  by  William  Dean  Howells 
express  our  own  ideas  and  those  of-  the 
general  reader.  "Mr.  Garland  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  place  in  the  sunset  held  by 
Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  have  displaced 
the  earlier  sovereigns  of  that  realm,  but 
there  was  room  enough  for  him  near 
them. "  "  He  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  lover 
of  action,  and  a  lover  of  the  life  of  man — 
his  people  are  real  men  and  women,"  and 
he  has  possest  himself  of  that  farthest 
West  of  the  mountains  and  mining-towns, 
of  clouds  and  woods,  to  which  he  invites  the 
reader  in  ten  short  stories.  His  men  of 
the  high  trails  are  portrayed  not  as  heroes 
alone,  but  as  humans  whose  contact  with 
Eastern  civilization  and  Eastern  women 
makes  for  tragedy  or  comedy,  according 
to  the  development  of  the  situations. 
Each  story  has  its  charm,  and  the  primitive 
passion  of  cowboy  or  miner,  set  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  natural  grandeur,  has  power 
over  the  reader,  who  must  recognize  in  these 
tales  the  real  American  story  by  the  real 
American  author. 

Baeheller,  Irving.     The  Light  in  the  Clearing. 

Pp.  415.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

This  new  story  by  Mr.  Bacheller,  laid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  Silas 
Wright,  the  New  York  Democratic  leader, 
who  was  led  by  the  candle  of  the  Lord 
"to  a  height  of  self-forgetfulriess  achieved 
by  only  two  others — Washington  and 
Lincoln."  The  hero,  little  Bart  Baynes, 
early  comes  under  the  protection  of  the 
"great  commoner,"  and  becomes  his  loyal 
admirer  and  imitator.  It  is  a  regular 
Bacheller  story,  containing  amusing  back- 
Avoods  philosophers,  crafty  and  unprin- 
cipled men  of  tainted  wealth,  a  craze- 
driven  "Kate"  with  her  wonderful  clair- 
voyant powers,  and  a  final  victory  for  the 
virtuous.  The  author  is  at  his  best  in  the 
depiction  of  a  rustic  atmosphere.  He  never 
chew  a  better  character  than  Uncle 
Peabody,  whose  protecting  love  and  clever 
advice  teach  Bart  to  steer  by  the  com- 
pass of  his  heart  and  conscience.  Love 
interest  is  not  lacking.  Sally  Dunkelberg 
keeps  her  tryst  with  Bart  in  spite  of  all 
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A  Cool  Drink 

With 

A  Reason 

Something  more  than 
mere  icing  is  required 
in  a  cool  drink,  to  bring 
the  comfort  wished  for 
on  a  hot  day. 

The  "body"  of  the 
beverage  must  be  of 
character  to  lend  effi- 
ciency to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  drink. 

What  then,  more 
wholesome,  pure  and 
cooling  than  a  true 
food-drink  made  of 
grains — 

Iced 
Postum 

It  is  convenient,  too, 
especially  if  you  have 
Postum  on  hand  for  the 
regular  morning  hot 
cup. 

To  make  Iced  Post- 
um, prepare  Postum  in 
the  usual  way,  let  cool, 
serve  with  cracked  ice, 
sugar,  and  lemon — or, 
if  you  prefer,  sugar 
and  cream. 

Iced  Postum 

Is  a  Revelation 

of  Goodness. 
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opposition.  We  mast  have  the  temerity, 
however,  to  say  that  the  life  of  crazy  Kate 
is  unworthily  theatrical.  The  murder 
scene,  of  which  Bart  is  witness,  seems 
unreal  and  introduced  only  to  show  up  the 
(Irimshaw  viciousness  and  to  exploit  Uncle 
Peabody's  stanch  honor.  The  book  is 
amusing  and  certainly  uplifting  in  its 
influence,  but  sometimes  a  trifle  artificial. 

Mackay,  Isabel  Eoelestone.  Up  the  Hill  and 
Over.  Pp.  363.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.35.    Postage,  12  cents. 

This  is  a  good  summer  novel,  recalling 
in  theme  the  popular  "K"  of  other  seasons. 
Tho  the  story  is  not  wholly  original  there 
are  several  new  angles  introduced  from 
which  to  view  the  plot.  It  is  readable  and 
well  written.  The  famous  Dr.  Callander, 
of  Montreal,  tramping  through  the  coun- 
try for  rest  and  recuperation  after  a 
breakdown,  stumbles  on  to  "Coombe," 
and  is  led  to  establish  a  practise  there, 
tho  no  one  suspects  his  real  identity.  His 
first  meeting  with  Esther  Coombe  is  a 
pretty  scene  and  has  much  to  do  with  his 
decision.  We  get  much  pleasure  also  out  of 
the  laughable  little  "Bubble  Burk,"  Mrs. 
Sykes,  the  doctor's  landlady,  and  little 
Ann.  Dr.  Callander  is  enlisted  by  Esther 
in  solving  the  problem  of  Aunt  Amy,  whose 
twisted  brain  gives  her  queer  fancies,  but 
it  is  long  before  Ave  learn  the  awful  truth 
about  "Mary,"  Esther's  stepmother,  and 
the  tragic  connection  with  the  doctor's 
haunting  fear  and  danger.  The  thrilling 
denouement  involves  heartaches,  self-sac- 
rifice, and  many  problems  before  fate  is 
kind.  In  the  development  of  a  dramatic 
plot,  we  find  interest  and  pleasure. 

Lefevre,  Edwin.  To  the  Last  Penny.  Pp.  314. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.35. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Lefevre  has  constructed  a  readable 
and  entertaining  story  along  business  lines 
and  introduced  a  situation  between  father 
and  son  entirely  unique  in  fiction.  The 
story  has  already  appeared  serially  in  one 
of  the  well-known  weeklies  and  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  summer  library 
of  novels.  Tommy  Leigh,  whose  father 
was  connected  with  a  bank,  had  been  sent 
to  college  and  provided  with  every  need 
without  comment  from  his  father  or 
evidence  either  of  particular  love  or 
interest.  When  he  is  graduated,  his  father 
confronts  him  with  certain  facts  that  lead 
Tommy  to  believe  himself  the  son  of  an 
embezzler — an  embezzler  for  his  benefit. 
Realizing  the  supprest  affection  which  led 
his  father  to  what  looks  like  a  secret  crime, 
Tommy  said  that  he  had  to  "whine  or 
fight,"  and  so  he  undertakes  business  ven- 
tures quite  unusual  when  he  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  one  "Thompson, "  of 
the  Tecumseh  Motor  Works,  who  advances 
clever  theories  and  "business  ideals.  The 
conversations  between  Tommy  and  his 
mentor  are  breezy  and  scintillating,  sug- 
gesting, inspiring,  and  edifying  business 
philosophies.  In  Tommy's  development 
we  get  all  the  points  essential  to  a  live 
story,  culminating  with  his  success  in 
business,  with  love,  and,  better  than  all, 
with  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  his 
father's  problem  and  its  solution.  It  is  a 
book  to  help  one  as  well  as  to  amuse  him. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  When  the  Sun  Stood 
Still.  Pp.  308.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.     $1.35.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Most  readers  have  had  enough  war- 
stories,  but  the  historical  setting  of  this 
new  book  by  Dr.  Brady  is  far  enough  back 
to  take  on  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful 


The 

Puffed  Wheat  Dish 

As  Every  Child  Would  Like  It— 
Constantly  Overflowing 

To  the  youthful  lovers  of  Puffed  Wheat  and  Rice,  no  dish 
seems  large  enough. 

"i  ou  know  how  it  is — you  mothers  who  have  served  them. 
Again  and  again,  the  bowls  come  back  for  refilling. 

There  is  never  so  much  that  the  end  of  the  dish  doesn't  leave 
a  desire  for  more.  For  these  bubbles  of  grain — airy,  flaky  and 
nut-like — are  delightful  food  confections. 


No  other  grain  food  offers  that 
ad\  a  mage. 

When  such  foods  come  in  such  lik- 
able form,  why  not  let  the  children 
have  them  in  abundance? 

Puffed  Grains  are  not  mere  break- 
fast cereals.  They  are  flavory,  crusty 
morsels  to  be  mixed  with  any  fruit. 
They  arc  flimsy,  toasted  bubbles  to 
float  in  bowls  of  milk. 

They  are  nut-like  tidbits  for  eating 
between  meals.  Douse  them  with 
melted  butter.  Use  them  in  candy 
making,  or  as  garnish  for  ice  cream. 
They  are  ideal  wafers  for  soups. 

Such  perfect  foods,  made  so  entic- 
ing, should  be  served  in  many  ways. 


Puffed  Grains  in  Milk 

Why  Do  You  Stint 
Them? 

Consider  thes;  facts,  Mrs.  House- 
wife. 

These  are  whole  grains,  filled  with 
all  the  elements  that  youthful  bodies 
need.  They  are  not  partial  food-, 
like  most  things.  They  are  not 
unbalanced,  so  digestion  is  upset. 

They  are  two  of  Nature's  premier 
foods. 

By  Prof.  Anderson's  process — shoot- 
ing from  guns — every  food  cell  is  ex- 
ploded.    So  every  granule  feeds. 


Puffed  Grains  Mixed  with  Fruit 
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And  this  was  called  oil! 


A  chemist's  report  on  a  sample 
taken  from  a  crank-case. 


An  operator  of  trucks  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  who  was  getting  irri- 
tating results  from  his  lubrication, 
furnished  us  with  a  sample  of  the 
used  oil  from  the  crank-case. 

It  proved  to  be  72%  gasoline. 

How  did  the  gasoline  get  there? 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  clearance 
between  piston-rings  and  pistons. 
The  oil  used  on  this  car,  being  of 
wrong  body  and  character,  had 
failed  to  seal  this  clearance.  Gas- 
oline had  been  forced  down  past  the 
piston  rings  with  each  compression 
stroke.  The  gasoline  had  then  been 
churned  into  the  oil  until  there  was 
actually  more  gasoline  than  oil  in 
the  crank-case. 

72%  gasoline  in  crank-case  oil  is 
of  course  unusual. 

But  the  incident  brings  out  point- 
edly a  very  common  condition. 

Oil  that  furnishes  a  poor  piston- 
ring  seal  always  allows  the  escape 
of  gasoline  into  the  crank-case. 

And  it  takes  very  little  gasoline  in  the 
crank-case  to  seriously  impair  the  oil's 
lubricating  efficiency. 

Motorists  repeatedly  report  that 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils,  used  as  specified  in 
our  Chart,  cut  their  usual  gasoline  con- 
sumption ii  om  10  to  20%. 

Why? 

Because  when  the  proper  grade  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloils  is  used,  the  combus- 
tion chambers  are  sealed  gas-tight  and 
power-tight.  Oil  of  correct  body  keeps 
the  gas  in  the  combustion  chambers  where 
it  belongs.  It  keeps  the  gas  out  of  the 
crank-case  where  it  does  not  belong. 

Write  for  new  56-page  booklet  containing  com- 
plete discussion  of  your  lubrication  problems,  list 
of  troubles  with  remedies  and  complete  Charts  of 
Recommendations  for  Automobiles,  Motorcycles, 
Tractors  and  Marine  Engines. 
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Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloils  from  your  dealer,  it  is 
safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages.  Look  for 
the  red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer 
has  not  the  grade  specified  for  your  car,  kindly  write 
our  nearest  branch,  giving  dealer's  name  and  address. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists    in    the    manufacture     of    high-grade 

lubricants    for    every    class  of   machinery. 

Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Domestic  Branches: 

Detroit  Chicago  Minneapolis 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

New  York  Indianapolis  Des^Moines 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 


Correct    Automobile    Lubrication 

Explanation: — The  four  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mo- 
biloils, for  engine  lubrication,  purified  to  remove 
free  carbon,  are: 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil      A 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "Arctic" 
In  the  Chart  below,  the  letter  opposite  the  car 
indicates  the  grade  of    Gargoyle   Mobiloils  that 
should  beused.  For  example,  "A"  means  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  "A."     "Arc."  means  Gargoyle  Mobiloi 
"Arctic,"  etc.      The   recommendations  cover  all 
models  of  both  pleasure  and  commercial  vehicles 
unless  otherwise  noted. 


Model  of 


'CARS 


Atibolt-Detrnit 

"      (8  cyl) 

Allen 

■    (Mod.  33-34-35) 
Apperson 

*  (8  cyl) 

Auburn  (4  cyl) 

."       (t>cyl) 

Autocar  (2  cyl) 

Briscoe. 

*  (8  cyl) 

Buick 

Cadillac 

"        (8  Cyl) 

Case 

Chalmers 

*  (Mud.  6-40) 
(Mod,  6-30). 

Chandler  Six 

Chevrolet 

Cole      

«    (8cy!) 

Cunningham    ....... 

(8  cyl) 

Dart 

"    (Mod.C) 

Detroiter.  ' 

"        (8  cyl) 

Dodge 

Dort 

Empire  (4  cyl). 

«      (6cyl),. ...'.. 

Federal 

Fiat 

Ford . 

Franklin. .  . .  ' 

Grant  .. . —  .,.-..... 
Hal;TweIve.  .". . . . 
Haynes. . 

"     (i2cyl) 

Hudson 

u      (Super  Six)  — 

Hupmobile 

JefTery 

"      (6  cyl) 

■      Com'l. 

Kearns 

"      Com'l 

Kelly  Springfield.. ... . 

King 

"    (8  cyl) 

*  Com'l 

Kissel  Kar   

"    C»m'l 

*  •    "    (Mod.  48) 
,  T/.    "-;  112  cylj 
Lexington 

Lippaxd  Stewart 

*  ■  (Mod,  M) 
1     _*     .-/"jMod.MW) 
^Locomobile.  „  v .  r . , 
JA  cFarlan  „  ^_ 

Marmort 

Maxwell 

Mercer! 

"       (22-70).... 

Mitchell 

Mitchell  (8  cyl).  .. 
Moline        

"  Knight... 
Moon  (4  cyl) 

"     (6  cyl) 

National . 

(12  cyl).. 
Oakland  (.-.. 

"   •    tScyl)...: 

Oldsmobile    ..... 

"        (8  cyl).., 

Overland 

Packard  .'*.-.. ... . 

"      (12  cyl)    - 

Paige 

-  (6-46)....'... 

-  (6-36  &  38) 
Pathfinder 

(12  cyl) 

Peerless 

'      "        (8cyl)...:.. 
Pierce  Arrow 

"  *     Com'l  . . 

Premier 

Regal   

"     (8  cyl) ,' 

Renault. 

Reo '. . 

Richmond 

Riker "..  .. 

Saxon . ....... 

Selden 

Simplex ; 

Stcarns-Knight 

.    "  "..     <8C>U 

Sluclebaker 

StuLz  

Vctic  (4  cyl)    .    

"     (6cyl) 

Weetcott 

White 

"    ,(16valve)     ... 

Willys-Knight  

Willys  Six 

VVinton  .    . ......... 
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picture,  brilliant,  oriental,  and  engrossing. 
It  is  the  Biblical  story  of  Joshua  and  the 
Jewish  conquest  of  Canaan  told  with 
dramatic  fervor  and  picturesque  language. 
It  has  a  passionate  love-story  at  its  very 
heart.  Dr.  Brady's  association  with  mov- 
ing-pictures has  accentuated  his  tendency 
to  melodrama,  but  he  is  always  interesting. 
He  makes  the  treachery,  loyalty,  and 
tragedy  of  the  lovers  real  in  the  struggle 
between  the  heathen  and  the  followers  of 
Jehovah.  It  is,  in  a  way,  a  revelation  of 
unsuspected  traits  in  Jews,  who  are  seldom 
thought  of  as  fighters.  Dr.  Brady  claims 
that  originally  the  Hebrew  race  were 
fierce,  unyielding  warriors,  numbering  in 
their  ranks  mighty  men  of  valor.  Love 
comes  very  suddenly  in  oriental  countries 
and  inspires  great  deeds,  severe  suffering, 
wonderful  self-sacrifice,  and,  consequently, 
deserves  the  great  reward. 

Austin,  Mary.  The  Ford.  Illustrated.  Pp.  440. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.50.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mrs.  Austin  gives  here  a  story  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  ranch  life,  of  problems  of  capital, 
and  of  character  development.  She  pictures 
the  Brent  family,  particularly  the  son  and 
daughter,  the  "old  man"  Rickart  and  his 
son  Frank,  and  deals  with  the  exploitation 
of  the  land  by  intrigue  and  deceit.  The 
story  is  interesting,  aiid  yet  it  disappoints 
us  in  some  way  not  easy  to  describe. 
There  is  a  vagueness  which  allows  the 
mind  of  the  reader  to  wander  and  his  inter- 
est to  flag.  Circumstances  and  situations 
are  introduced  which  lead  one  to  expect 
certain  results  which  then  veer  off  and  dis- 
appear. The  descriptions  of  California  are 
interesting,  but  the  characters  never 
become  vital  or  intimate,  except,  perhaps, 
Kenneth's  sister  Anne,  who  is  worthy  of 
great  admiration.  We  wonder  if  the  author 
intended  to  picture  in  her  the  efficient 
womanhood  of  the  West.  Kenneth  Brent 
seems  dreadfully  blind  and  stupid  both  in 
business  and  in  love,  but  sister  Anne  finally 
succeeds  in  waking  him  up  and  making 
every  one  happy  except  herself.  Words 
cloud  the  plot  and  befog  the  issue. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.     A  Diversity  of  Creatures. 

Pp.  442.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50. 
Postage,  12  cents. 

It  was  seven  years  since  the  public  had 
had  a  new  volume  from  Kipling.  In  con- 
sequence, his  new  volume  was  hailed  with 
anticipated  joy;  but  either  because  we  have 
become  unaccustomed  to  his  methods,  or 
he  has  become  .more  involved  and  technical, 
or  because  we  resent  his  recent  criticism  of 
Americans,  one  feels  a  little  less  spontane- 
ous in  according  the  new  book  adulation. 
Whatever  it  is,  we  find  these  stories  less 
direct  and  harder  to  understand  because 
Kipling  seems  much  more  technical,  more 
scientific,  and  ultrasatirical.  The  initial 
story,  "As  Easy  As  A.  B.  C,"  projects 
us  into  the  year  a.d.  2065  and  is  corre- 
spondingly vague  and  hard  to  follow. 
"Regulus"  shows  great  appreciation  of 
schoolboys  and  their  point  of  view,  and 
"The  Village  That  Voted  That  the  Earth 
Was  Flat"  is  really  amusing,  and  shows  the 
immense  power  of  the  press.  There  are 
two  or  three  war-stories,  as  one  would  ex- 
pect, "Swept  and  Garnished"  and  "Mary 
Fostgate"  being  the  best, 

Doc's  Little  Joke.—"  Isn't  that  a  pretty 
big  bill,  doctor?  " 

"  Well,  living  costs  more  than  it  used  to, 
you  know,"  returned  the  man  of  medicine. 
— Life. 
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The  World  Was  Waiting  for  This  Tire 


Man  always  has  been  patient  un- 
der the  hardship  of  temporary  im- 
perfection; nevertheless  he  has  looked 
unceasingly  for  better  things. 

"When  it  was  the  common  experi- 
ence to  sight  motor  car  after  motor 
car  stalled  at  the  road's  edge  by  tire 
trouble, the  automobile  owner  worked 
cheerfully  at  the  pump  in  the  con- 
fidence that  improvement  presently 
should  appear. 

Improvement  did  appear,  motor 
progress  marched  forward  and  tires 
kept  pace  —  carcasses  were  built 
more  powerful,  treads  were  made 
tougher,  materials  were  refined  and 
strengthened,  processes  became  ex- 
pert and  exact. 

The  tire-user  knew  an  increasing 
satisfaction,  but  he  did  not  cease  to 
be  expectant. 

Somewhere  in  his  consciousness 
persisted  thought  of  a  tire  which 
should  outserve  all  ordinary  types 
— a  tire  built  after  a  different  prin- 


ciple and  more  largely  useful  than 
anything  he  had  known — such  a  tire 
as  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire. 

The  widespread  and  sudden  popu- 
larity of  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is 
not  difficult  to  explain:  the  world  was 
waiting  for  this  tire. 

The  world  was  waiting  for  its 
spring,  its  stamina,  its  speed,  its 
athletic  vitality,  its  long  and  service- 
able life. 

Its  qualities  were  impossible  of  at- 
tainment under  the  type  of  construc- 
tion employed  in  the  fabric  tire — a 
new  construction,  which  could  com- 
bine the  fabric  tire's  strength  with 
extreme  flexibility,  was  required. 

After  repeated  experiment  and  test, 
this  construction  was  achieved  and 
perfected  in  the  Goodyear  Cord  Tire 
— unhampered  elasticity  was  knit  to 
almost  invulnerable  strength. 

By  building  the  tire-body  of  many 
layers  of  parallel  cords,  laid  diago- 


nally one  upon  the  other  without  in- 
terweave, we  fused  endurance  and 
energy  in  amazing  measure. 

No  one  of  the  cords  or  layers 
touches  another;  they  play  freely  to 
the  lift  and  dip  of  the  road;  the  tire- 
body  is  vigorous,  powerful  and  spry. 

Because  of  its  strength  the  tire 
wears  long  and  stubbornly,  yields 
surprising  mileage,  defeats  all  ordi- 
nary troubles  and  affords  maximum 
security. 

Because  of  its  resilience  it  delivers 
extreme  comfort,  saves  liberally  in 
fuel  and  power,  quickens  speed, 
smothers  road-shocks  and  absorbs 
vibration. 

Treaded  with  either  the  big  blocked 
All-  Weather  or  easy  steering  Ribbed 
Tread  design,  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
represent  as  a  whole  the  most  effi- 
cient, satisfactory  and  economical 
tires  we  have  been  able  to  produce. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced — and  better. 
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Japan,  demanding  the  best  products  of 
the  civilized  world  to  build  her  empire, 
came    to    Waltham    for    Railroad  Time 

GREAT  nations,  their  railroads  and  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  civilized  world  are  guided  daily 
over  the  road  of  time  by  Waltham  watches. 

Japan  demanded  the  world's  best  watch.  She  sent 
her  horologists  over  the  earth  to  find  it.  They  crossed 
oceans,  searched  Europe  —  then  came  to  Waltham. 

While  you  can  purchase  that  same  world's  time-keeping  master- 
piece from  your  dealer,  Japan  has  proved  for  you  Waltham  su- 
periority over  the  best  watches  of  London,  Switzerland  and  Pans. 

This  Waltham  world-supremacy  is  the  reason  why  there  are 
more  Waltham  watches  used  to-day  by  the  railroads  of  the 
world  than  all  other  makes  combined.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Waltham  was  the  first  company  to  make  watches  exclu- 
sively for  railroad  use,  and  nearly  every  important  advancement 
in  watch  making  has  come  from  the  Waltham  laboratories. 


The  Riverside 


Your  dealer  will  tell  you  why  the  Waltham  meets  the  rigid 
time  inspection  of  every  great  railroad 
in  the  world.    He  will  show  you  many 

beautiful    designs — Watches   which         The  most  dependable  moder- 

for    dependability    are    unexcelled    in       ate  price  watch  in  the  world 
Europe  or  America. 


\yALTHAM  \yATCH  COMPANY 
\yALTHAM,  MASS. 


CANADA:  189  St.  James  Street,  Montreal 

Manufacturers  of  the  Waltham  Speedometer 
and  Automobile   Clocks 


Tfr&re  is  Nothing  in  the 'World 
So%ktchMOvcrTime  as  the  WALTHAM  Wtch 
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IN  these  days  when  the  poets  who  are 
not  writing  free  verse    give  us  chiefly 
lyrical  epigrams,  suitable  in  length  to  the 
scant    accommodations    of    the    magazine 
page,  it  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is  rare  to  come 
upon    a    long    and    well-sustained    poem 
that  is  really  the  result  of  meditation  and 
loving    craftsmanship.      Such    a    poem    is 
Grace    Denio    Litchfield's    "The    Song   of 
the  Sirens"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).     The 
classic  theme  this  poet  treats  in  the  classic 
manner,  but  so  sure  is  her  art  and  so  high 
her   imagination   that    the    sonorous   lines 
have  a  freshness  lacking  in  the  work  of 
most  of  our  deliberately  modern  writers. 
The  book  stands  out  among  this  season's 
volumes  of  verse  as  a  work  of  much  more 
than    passing    interest    and    value.     It    is 
unfortunate   that  none  of  our  magazines 
had  an  editor  sufficiently  enlightened   to 
discover   "The  Song  of   the  Sirens"   and 
print   it   as   a   serial.      The   selection   we 
quote  from  it  surely  will  make  many  lovers 
of  poetry  desire  to  read  the  whole  poem. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SIRENS 

By  Grace  Denio  Litchfield 

Nigher  they  drew  and  Higher  to  the  rock  in  tho 

flowery  mead. 
Plain  now  to  the  startled  vision  each  monstrous 

and  noisome  weed. 
Plain  the  whitening  bones  amid  them,  and  plain 

the  sisters  three, 
Ligea.  fair  Leucosia,  and  pale  Parthenope, 
One  with  her  face  to  the  westward,  and  twain  full 

turned  to  the  east . 
Whereof  one  through  her  hair  was  smiling  witli  a 

smile  that  waxed  and  increased 
As  increases  to  sphere  from  crescent  the  light  of 

the  waxing  moon — 
As    increases    the    dawn's   dear   dimness    to    the 

burnished  splendor  of  noon. 
And  a  song  was  the  other  singing  whose  sweetness 

may  never  be  told, 
For  no  human   ear  that   heard  it,   the  melody, 

living,  might  hold. 
And  now  was  it  waning  and  sinking  as  hushes  the 

forest  breeze 
When   twilight   her   quiet  fingers   lays   over   tho 

pulse  of  the  trees; 
And  now  was  the  sound  no  other  than  incense 

tossed  on  the  air — 
A  manner  of  shaken  stillness,  like  a  silent  sob  of 
despair. 

Now  smoother  than  glass  was  the  water,  and 
beneath  it  that  power  there  was 

That  ay  to  the  west  did  constrain  them,  however 
they  willed  to  pass. 

A  blinding  glare  was  the  ether  as  when  light- 
nings incessant  are, 

And  a  wind  slashed  hither  and  thither,  keen- 
edged  as  a  simitar. 

The  sweat  stood  red  on  the  seamen  as  had  it 
been  streaming  gore, 

And  they  thought  the  thoughts  of  the  dying  who 
sees  the  Cimmerian  shore. 

Then  lo!  in  that  martyred  moment  as  courage 

their  breasts  forsook 
And    terror,    craven     and    servile,    each    abject 

body  shook, 
O'  the  sudden  their  trembling  galley  cut  through 

to  roughened  waves, 
And  aware  of  the  blessed  portent,  like  new-freed 

frightened  slaves 
Who  should  see  their  chains  fall  open  with  never  a 

severing  blow 
And  by  reason  of  that  strangeness  no  voice  have 

bliss  to  show, 
So  joyed  the  men,  confounded.   .   .  . 
But  silent  a  space  stood  Ulysses,  still  bound  like 

a  slave  to  the  mast, 
With  eyes  perplexed  and  [wrothful  that  strove  to 

win  to  the  west. 
Then  a  long  slow  sigh  went  from  him  that  released 

what  his  heart  opprest; 
And  he   wakened,   as  wakes  a  dreamer  from  a 

dream  whereof  he  is  fain, 


Wins  7  fortunes-each 

in  a  different  business 


A  millionaire  in  seven  different 
businesses!  This  is  the  remark- 
able record  of  Hon.  "William  A. 
Clark,  who  began  life  as  a  poor 
country  boy. 

He  has  made  huge  fortunes  in 
seven  distinct  fields  —  mining, 
finance,  sugar,  coffee,  manufac- 
turing, cattle  -  raising,  and  rail- 
roading. 

What  enabled  Senator  Clark  to 
master  seven  complex  businesses? 

Most  men  struggle  a  life -time 
and  only  half  succeed  in  one  of 
them.  Yet  Senator  Clark  had  no 
magic  formula  for  success.  The 
reason  he  succeeded  so  wonder- 
fully was  this:  He  knew  busi- 
ness fundamentals.  And  he  knew 
business  fundamentals  because  he 
studied  them. 

He  went  to  school  again 

All  his  life  Senator  Clark  had 
been  a  student.  His  friends  called 
him"theman  who  wants  toknow." 

But  the  turning  point  in  his 
career  was  when  at  thirty  he  sud- 
denly left  his  business  in  the 
West  and  came  East  to  go  to 
college.  At  thirty  Senator  Clark 
saw  that  if  he  wanted  to  be  a 
really  big  figure  in  the  world's 
affairs  he  must  have  something 
more  than  his  courage,  energy 
and  natural  shrewdness.  That 
was  an  understanding  of  the 
science  of  business. 


All  successful  men  must  mas- 
ter the  principles  of  business. 
Once  they  have  mastered  them, 
they  go  forward  rapidly.  Men 
who  have  not  mastered  them  re- 
main halfway  successes,  the  rut- 
runners  of  business. 

The  knowledge  that  carries 
men  thru 

It  is  this  broad  grasp  of  the  fundamen- 
tals of  business  that  the  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton Institute  is  now  giving  to  more  than 
50,000  business  men. 

The  Institute  collects,  classifies,  and 
transmits  to  you  thru  the  Modern  Business 
Course  and  Service  the  best  thought  and 
practice  in  modern  business.  It  gives  you 
a  thoro  and  sound  training  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  all  depart- 
ments of  business. 

Advisory  Council 

Business  and  educational  authority  of 
the  highest  standing  is  represented  in  the 
Advisory  Council  of  the  Institute.  This 
Advisory  Council  consists  of  Frank  A. 
Vanderlip,  President  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York;  Judge  Elbert  H.  Gary, 
Head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation;  John 
Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  engineer; 
Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Com- 
merce, and  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  stat- 
istician and  economist. 

"Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

A  careful  reading  of  the  135-page  book, 
"Forging  Ahead  in  Business,"  which  we 
will  send  you  free,  will  repay  you  many 
times  over.  Every  man  with  either  a  busi- 
ness or  a  career  to  guide  to  bigger,  surer 
success,  should  read  this  book.  Simply 
fill  out  and  send  the  coupon  below. 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

715  Astor  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  — FREE 

Name 

Business 

Address j 

Business 

Position 
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Heavy  white  line  shows  distribution  of  one 


month's  work  where  books  are  kept  by  old  pen- 
and-ink  method. 

Dotted  white  line  shows  distribution  of  one 
month's"  work  where  books  are  kept  by  Elliott- 
Fisher  Bookkeeping  Machine. 


Straightening  the 
Bookkeeping  Curve 

"Well,"  said  the  treasurer  of  a 
large  corporation  recently,  "it  never 
occurred  to  me  that  we  could  chart  the 
work  of  our  bookkeeping  department 
like  we  do  our  sales  and  our  factory 
operations.  I  see  now  why  we  can 
never  get  completely  satisfying  results  under 
our  present  pen-and-ink  methods.  The  work 
can't  be  properly  distributed." 

At  the  first  of  every  month  comes  a  rush 
of  work;  the  books  must  be  closed;  a  trial 
balance  taken;  statements  hustled  into  the 
mail;  books  reopened.  During  the  last  few 
days  of  each  month  comes  another  conges- 
tion, while  statements  are  prepared  and 
postings  brought  up  to  date. 

If  your  bookkeepers  work  steadily  during 
the  middle  of  the  month,  extra  help  must  be 
required  to  carry  the  "peak  of  the  load"— 
there  is  twice  as  much  to  be  done. 

Under  the  old-fashioned  pen-and-ink 
method  it  isn't  possible  to  avoid  this  "peak" 
load.  An  accumulation  of  work  must  always 
be  left  till  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  solution  is  to  have  each  day's  work 
done  complete,  with  Elliott- Fisher  Bookkeep- 
ing Machine.    It  is  a  business  necessity. 

Accounts  are  always  in  balance;    state 
ments  are  written  up  at  the  same  operation 
of  posting  the  ledger;    they   are   always 
complete  and  up  to  date.  There  is 

Nothing-To-Do-At-The-End-of-The 

Month-But-Mail-The-Statement 

The  peak  load  is  cut  down,  and  the  work  evenly 
distributed.  Elliott-Fisher  has  been  applied  to 
practically  all  kinda  of  businesses  and  met  all 
varieties  of  bookkeeping  needs.  Daily  bills  com- 
bined with  monthly  statements  are  easily  handled ; 
distribution  done  where  desired ;  either  skeleton 
or  detailed  ledger  kept.  Elliott-Fisher  Bookkeep- 
ing Machines  are  always  fitted  to  your  work — not 
your  work  fitted  to  the  machine. 

There  are  Elliott-Fisher  Offices  in  all  principal 
cities.  Write  to  one  of  these  for  complete  informa- 
tion or  direct  to  us.     There  is  no  obligation. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company 
632  Elliott  Parkway,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


UCjjjH 


I 


In  the  Kendall  Refining 
Company,  Bradford,  Pa., 
two  Elliott-Fisher  Book- 
keeping Machines  have  cut 
out  the  peak  load  and 
straightened  the  curve. 
Here,  in  their  own  words, 
are  the  results  obtained: 

"  We  are  able  to  accom- 
plish with  this  system  at 
least  three  times  the  work, 
without  increasing  our  office 
force,  and  at  the  same  time 
extend  the  Saturday  half- 
holiday  the  entire  year 
round,  besides  shortening 
the  other  workdays  one- 
half  hour  per  day. 

"Our  books  are  always  in 
balanceandthe  trial  balance 
at  the  end  of  the  month  takes 
only  three  to  four  hours, 
whereas  it  used  to  take  us 
ten  days.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  any  firm  employ- 
ing more  than  one  book- 
keeper can  afford  to  do 
without  this  machine. " 


Note  the  flat  writing  surface 
on  which  forms  are  held 
in  the  natural  way. 


TTlliott -Fisher 

I    Bookkeeping  Machine 

*mhmm#with  the  Proof  Sheet  and  the  Flat  Writing  Surface 


And  had  contempt  for  the  dreamer  and  remem- 
bered the  dream  with  disdain. 

For  he  knew  himself  not  for  Ulysses,  and  he  thought 
on  his  wife  and  son. 

And  the  place  where  they  had  their  dwelling,  and 
the  deeds  that  were  yet  to  be  done 

To  set  by  the  deeds  of  his  glory.   .   .   . 

Then  eastward  he  bent  in  homage  to  the  flame- 
swathed  god  of  the  sun, 

As  the  floodgates  of  day  flew  wide  and  the  whole 
world  swam  in  light. 

But   soft   came  a  wind  from   the   inland   where 
lifted  hills  were  in  sight, 

And  every  wave  was  an  opal,  agleam  on  a  sap- 
phire sea, 

And  one  were  the  sky  and  the  waters  in  radiant 
harmony. 

Now  the  breeze  brought  gentle  odors  with  mem- 
ories of  home — 

Of  growing  ferns  in  the  fallows  and  tang  of  the 
upturned  loam; 

Of  sun  on  resined  fir-trees  and  rain  upon  spicy 
.leaves ; 

Of  clover  and  mint  in  meadows  thick  sown  with 
honey-thieves ; 

Of   rock-grown    gray-curled   lichens    on    Ithaca's 
barren  heights 

That  smelled  of  sun  through  the  middays  and 
smelled  of  dew  through  the  nights; 

And  savors  came  from  hot  altars,  where  remem- 
bering friends  and  true 

In  the  name  of  imperiled  sailors    made  sacrifice 

anew. 
And  dumb  with  excess  of   desire  no   one  of   the 

seamen  spoke, 
But  greedily  seized  his  oar-piece  with  arms  made 
strong  for  the  stroke. 

And  far,  like  a  tangle  of  mist  afloat  in  the  soulless 

west, 
A  pale  wan  face  showed  white  on  the  billow's 

breaking  crest, 
With   a   sweep    of   pale   drowned    tresses   like   a 

raveled  net  outspread — 
And  the  youngest  and  least  of  the  seamen  at  his 

post  sat  stark  and  dead. 

The  American  poets  have  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  the  inspiration  of  America's 
entrance  into  the  war  to  any  noteworthy 
extent.  Possibly  the  two  prize  competi- 
tions— that  conducted  by  Life  and  that 
conducted  by  the  National  Arts  Club- 
will  stimulate  them  to  new  activity.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  war-poems  that 
we  have  seen  since  the  publication  of 
President  Wilson's  momentous  message 
is  this,  from  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
The  climax  is  splendid. 

AMERICA  RESURGENT 

By  Wendell  Phillip  Stafford 

She  is  risen  from  the  dead! 

Loose  the  tongue  and  lift  the  head ; 

Let  the  sons  of  light  rejoice, 
She  has  heard  the  challenge  clear; 
She  has  answered,  "I  am  here"; 

She  has  made  the  stainless  choice. 

Bound  with  iron  and  with  gold — 
But  her  limbs  they  could  not  hold 

When  the  word  of  words  was  spoken ; 
Freedom  calls — 
The  prison  walls 

Tumble,  and  the  bolts  are  broken! 

Hail  her!     She  is  ours  again — 
Hope  and  heart  of  harassed  men 

And  the  tyrants'  doom  and  terror. 
Send  abroad  the  old  alarms; 
Call  to  arms,  to  arms,  to  arms, 

Hands  of  doubt  and  feet  of  error  I 

Cheer  her!    She  is  free  at  last, 
With  her  back  upon  the  past. 

With  her  feet  upon  the  bars, 
Hosts  of  freedom  sorely  prest, 
Lo,  a  light  is  in  the  west 

And  a  helmet  full  of  stars! 

\  new  volume  in  the  "Wisdom  of  the 
East"  series,  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  is  "A  Feast  of  Lanterns,"  rendered 
into  English  with  an  introduction  by  L. 
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Important  announcement  to 

Home  Guards 

Local  Defense  Cbrps 

Industrial  Drill  Classes 

All  organizations  for  militaty  training 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  who 
are  patriotically  drilling  as  home  guards, 
reserves,  etc.,  are  not  getting  the  full  value 
of  this  training  because  they  cannot  get 
rifles  of  the  official  army  Springfield  type. 

The  Government  troops  will  need  all  the 


standard  rifles  that  can  be  manufactured 
in  the  next  twelve  months. 

For  use  of  such  organizations,  therefore, 
one  of  the  large  makers  of  the  wood- 
working machinery  used  by  rifle  manu- 
facturers is  now  building  the 


U.S.Training  Rifle 


Except  that  it  cannot  be  loaded  or  fired,  the 
U.  S.  Training  Rifle  is  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  Standard  Army  Springfield. 

It  is  absolutely  accurate  as  to  weight  and 
balance,  and  all  the  working  parts  are  the  same 
as  on  a  regular  Springfield. 

Therefore  the  man  who  trains  with  it  will 
know  how  to  handle  the  army  rifle  and  drill 
properly. 

High  army  officials  have  given  this  training 
rifle  their  endorsement. 

It  has  already  been  adopted  by  many  thou- 
sands of  "reserves". 

By  manufacturing  in  large  quantities  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  the  cost  down  to  a 
minimum. 


The  Upper  Illustration  shows 

STANDARD  U.  S.  A.  SPRINGFIELD 

This  is  the  official  weapon  of  the 
U.  S.  Army.  Because  of  the  tre- 
mendous needs  of  the  Government, 
it  cannot  be  supplied  except  to 
regular  troops. 

The  Lower  Illustration  shows 

U.  S.  TRAINING  RIFLE 

Note  the  exact  resemblance  to  the 
official  rifle.  Is  the  same  weight, 
size  and  balance.  Bolt  action, 
trigger  pull,  graduated  sight,  stack- 
ing swivel,  web  sling,  bayonet  stud 
and  all  other  exterior  parts  work 
exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
standard  Springfield. 


Price  $6.     Special  prices  to  patriotic  drilling 
organizations,  ordering  in  groups. 

Send  for  booklet  giving  complete 
description    and    endorsements. 

U.  S.  Training  Rifle  Co. 

420  Stephen  Girard  Building 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Upon  request  from  authorized  representa- 
tives of  organizations,  sample  rifle  will  be 
sent  for  $6,  C.  O.  D. 

If  after  inspection  you  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
chase, return  the  rifle  express  collect  and 
money  will  be  refunded. 

NOTE.— As  all  orders  will  be  filled  in  turn,  im- 
mediate reply  is  important  for  those  wishing 
early  delivery. 


Standardization  of  Graton  &  Knight 
Belts  is  not  new.  They  have  been 
standardized  for  many  years. 

They  have  been  standardized  on 
the  basis  of  the  work  to  be  done — 


And  because  they  have  evolved 
on  the  job,  they  have  gradually 
become  fitted  to  each  kind  of  belt- 
ing job.  There  is  a  brand  for 
every   need — -a  complete  and  ade- 


GRATON  &  KNIGHT 

Standardized  Series 

LEATHER  BELTING 

Tanned  by  us  for  betting  me 


not  made  to  meet  theoretical  speci- 
fications laid  out  on  paper  for  belt- 
makers  to  follow  blindly. 

During  66  years  of  actual  usage, 
these  belts  have  survived  and  evolved 
into  recognized,  practical  standards. 


quate  Series  of  Standardized  Belts. 
Standardize  the  buying  of  your 
belting — and  learn  why  it  is  so  sim- 
ple, so  practical,  so  safe  to  specify 
simply  "Graton  &  Knight  —  or 
equal. " 


The  Graton  &  Knight  Mfg.  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Oak  Leather  Tanners,  Makers  of  Leather  Belting,  Lace  Leather  Packings  and  Specialties 
Distributing  Warehouses  and  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 


Cranmer-Byng.  The  poems  in  the  little 
book  are  colorful  and  romantic  and  the 
translator  has  done  his  work  with  ap- 
propriate delicacy.  The  reader  of  these 
graceful  relics  of  the  thought  of  an  alien 
race  in  by-gone  centuries  echoes  the 
sentiment  of  Sir  John  Davis,  quoted  on  the 
title-page  of  this  volume,  "As  our  gardens 
have  already  been  indebted  to  China  for  a 
few  choice  flowers,  who  knows  but  our 
poetry  may  some  day  lie  under  a  similar 
obligation?"  Our  first  quotation  is  a 
beautiful  little  love-song,  the  work  of  some 
fourth-century  Sara  Teasdale. 

A  WORD  FROM  THE  WIND 

From  an  Ancient   Chinese   Ballad   of  the  Fourth 
Century  A.D. 
There  is  some  one  of  whom  I  keep  a-thinking ; 
There  is  some  one  whom  I  visit  in  my  dreams, 
Tho  a  hundred  hills  stand  sentinel  between  ^us, 
And  the  dark  rage  of  a  hundred  sunless  streams. 
For  the  same  bright  moon  is  kind  to  us, 
And  the  same  untrammeled  wind  to  us, 
Daring  a  hundred  hills. 
Whispers  the  word  that  thrills. 
And  the  dust  of  my  heart,  laid  bare, 
Shows  the  lilies  that  linger  there. 

Here  is  something  in  a  different  vein.  Ita 
melody  and  its  mournful  charm  suggest 
the  work  of  a  contemporary  poet  of  the 
Orient,  Sarojini  Naidu. 

A  KING  OF  TANG 

By  Wang  Po,  a.d.  648-676. 
There  looms  a  lordly  pleasure-tower  o'er  yon.  dim 
shore, 
Raised  by  some  King  of  Tang. 
Jade  pendants  at  his  girdle  clashed,  and  golden  bells 
Around  his  chariot  rang. 

Strange  guests  through  sounding  halls  at  dawn  go 
trailing  by, 

Gray  mists  and  mocking  winds; 
And  sullen  brooding  twilights  break  in  rain  on  rain. 

To  lash  the  ragged  blinds. 

The   slow,    sun-dappled   clouds   lean   down   o'er 
waters  blue, 

Clear  mirrored  one  by  one; 
Then  drift  asalltheworldshalldrift.  The  very  stars 

Their  timeless  courses  run. 

How  many  autumn  moons  have  steeped   those 
•  palace  walls! 

And  paled  the  shattered  beams! 
What  is  their  royal  builder  now?    A  Lord  of  dust? 

An  Emperor  of  dreams? 

And  here  is  another  bit  of  oriental 
melancholy.  But  the  emotion  these  lines 
express  is  not  confined  to  the  Orient — 
Occidental  readers  will  sympathize  with 
the  poet  and  feel  the  simple  beauty  of 
his  lines. 

IN  YUNG -YANG 

By  Po  Chu-i,  a.d.  772-846 
I  was  a  child  in  Yung-yang, 
A  little  child  I  waved  farewell. 
After  long  years  again  I  dwell 
In  world-forgotten  Yung-yang. 

Yet  I  recall  my  play-time. 
And  in  my  dreams  I  see 
The  little  ghosts  of  May-time 
Waving  farewell  to  me. 

My  father's  house  in  Yung-yang 
Has  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
No  kinsmen  o'er  the  crooked  ways 
Hail  me  as  once  in  Yung-yang. 
No  longer  stands  the  old  Moot-hall, 
Gone  is  the  market  from  the  town; 
The  very  hills  have  tumbled  down 
And  stoned  the  valleys  in  their  fall. 

Only  the  waters  of  the  Ch'in  and  Wei 

Roll  green  and  changeless  as  in  days  gone  by. 

Yet  I  recall  my  playtime. 
And  in  my  dreams  I  see 
The  little  ghosts  of  May-time 
Waving  farewell  to  me. 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  PRESS-AGENT 

1TH   a   shrewd  appreciation  of  the' 


average  American's  ingrowing  antip- 
a  t  hy  t  o  a  uyt  lung  like  dictation,  or  an  abridg- 
ment of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  George  Creel,  when  he  assumed 
control  of  Uncle  Sam's  new  departure,  the 
department  of  censorship,  decided  upon  a 
less  objectionable  name,  and  a  method 
entirely  the  reverse  of  all  previous  Gov- 
ernment efforts  in  the  line  of  "news  con- 
trol." He  started  off  by  calling  his 
bureau  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion, which  conveys  an  impression  of  ex- 
pression rather  than  suppression. 

And  Mr.  Creel  carried  this  idea  further 
by  actually  making  it  a  news-bureau.  He 
had  some  novel  ideas  connected  with  the 
"suppression"  of  news,  and  strangely 
enough  they  were  not  at  all  objectionable 
to  the  correspondents  in  Washington,  for 
while  his  plan  gave  him  absolute  control  of 
the  information  that  went  out  of  the  various 
departments  at  the  capital,  it  also  saw  to 
it  that  nothing  that  was  "printable"  was 
withheld.  Instead  of  breeding  trouble  with 
the  correspondents,  as  was  at  first  predicted, 
the  newspaper  men's  confidence  was  quickly 
won.  Mr.  Creel's  censorship  plans  met 
their  most  active  opponents  in  Govern- \ 
ment  officials. 

David  Lawrence,  in  the  New  York  Eve^] 
ning  Post,  says  of  the  new  organization: 

The  Committee  on  Public  Information 
(which  is  too  long  a  name  to  say  in  these 
busy  times,  and  therefore  Washington 
christens  it  "The  Creel  Committee")  has 
already  done  some,  constructive--  -things 
which  the  GovernmenUias  sorely  needed 
for  many  years,  and  which  surely  will 
survive  the  war  and  be  a  permanent  part 
of  the  executive  departments.  For  ex- 
ample, it  has  been  manifestly  impossible 
hitherto  for  the  correspondents  to  know 
all  that  the  Government  was  doing,  even 
tho  no  particular  restriction  of  secrecy 
attached  to  many  acts  of  public  policy. 
The  United  States  Government  is  an 
immense  thing,  and  most  of  the  officials  are 
too  busy  doing  things  to  sit  down  and  tell 
newspaper  men  about  them,  or  to  write 
outlines  or  sketches  of  their  work.  The 
need  of  a  pubjieity_jnan.  jor  each  Gov- 
ernment    department has_always    been. 

obvious.  _ J 

But  while  the  need  has  been  plain,! 
Congressmen  have  shied  at  the  "press- 
agent,"  withholding  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  such  a  depart- 
ment, fearing  that  it  was  merely  a  means  of 
"boosting"  the  Administration.  But  with 
the  spirit  of  pactizanship_calrn©dT-  if  not 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  war^Jhe_Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Information  is  regarded 
now  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  the 
legislators.  Here  are  a  few  things  that 
the  bureau  proposes  to  do,  or  has  already 
set  in  motion: 

Ten   experienced   newspaper   men — one 


Whm^isthe  Span  q£_a   Stewart's  Life? 

1912        WtL        19?? 


&--'& 


In  5  years  no 


has  ever  worn  out 

The  truck  that  you  will  buy  this  season— where  will  it  be  in 
\\it2  s  1  1<:  1S  a  Stewart' lt  will'still  be  earning  money  for  you. 
Why?— because  in  5  years  no  Stewart  has  ever  worn  out. 

Why  Stewarts  pay  for  themselves 

Stewarts  are  built  to  last  for  10  years.  20-miles-per-gallon  not  unusual 
tor  1500  lb.  Stewart.  One  firm's  30  Stewarts  average  7000  miles  a  tire. 
Stewarts  are  quality  trucks  at  quantity  prices 


1500  1b.  Chassis 
$795 


1  ton  Chassis 
$1390 


' 


.  IK  ton  Chassis 
$1585 


2  ton  Chassis 
$1975 


Some  of  the  200  cities  where  there  are  Stewart  sales  and  service  stations 


Akron,  Ohio 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Allentown,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bradford,  Pa. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Charlestown,  W.  Va. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Cumberland,  Md. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Haverhill,  Mass. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Miami,  Fla. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Peoria,  111. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Poughkeepsie 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Reading,  Pa. 
Richmond,  Va. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
San  Francisco 
Savannah,  Ga. 
Schenectady,    N.  ! 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Motor  Corporation 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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ACUUM 


WHEN  ordering  your  automobile,  in- 
clude among  the  "extras"  Vacuum 
Cup  Tires  to  take  the  place  of  the  stock 
tire  equipment. 

High  in  extra  service  and  safety  at  nom- 
inal extra  cost. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  makers  of 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  pursue  a  set  policy 
of  giving  actual  user  buyers  the  benefit 
of  all  price  concessions  rather  than  make 
special  large-contract  prices  to  automo- 
bile manufacturers,  Vacuum  Cup  Tires 
will  not  be  found  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  new  cars,  with  the  exception 
of  a  number  of  very  high  grade  makes. 

However,  most  automobile  makers  will  furnish 
Vacuum  Cup  Tires  when  specified,  the  addi- 
tional cost,  under  the  schedule  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  being  comparatively  negligible. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  sold  at  prices  practically 
on  a  parity  with  those  of  ordinary  tires  sold  on 
a  3,500  mile  basis,  and  are  guaranteed — per 
warranty  tag  attached  to  each  casing — for 

6,000  Miles 
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CUP  TI 


INSIDE  the  limousine, 
comfort,  luxury,  smiles 
and  small  talk. 

Under  the  fenders,  a  dif- 
ferent story — the  "skid- 
ders"  awaiting  their 
chance  on  the  slippery, 
wet  pavement. 

Possibilities — a  little  slide 
— the  curb — a  collapsed 
wheel — a  shattering  of 
glass — perhaps  a  pedes- 
trian— 

But  not  this  time.  For 
down  there  on  the  wet 
pavement  the  "skidders" 
are  overpowered  by  the 
suction  grip  of  the  mas- 
sive Vacuum  Cups. 


"The  wetter  the  better!" 
is  the  battle  cry  of  the 
stalwart  cups,  reducing  to 
practice  the  only  principle 
by  which  rubber  projec- 
tions can  grip  a  treacher- 
ous pavement — suction. 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  the  only 
tires  absolutely  guaranteed  not 
to  skid,  else  returnable  at  full 
purchase  price,  after  reasonable 
trial. 

Nor  does  this  principle  of  skid- 
prevention  have  the  least  re- 
tarding effect  on  the  speed. 
The  forward  rolling  of  the  wheel 
automatically  releases  each  cup 
by  gently  raising  it  edgewise 
and  releasing  the  vacuum.  The 
cups  also  increase  traction  on 
heavy  roads  by  thrusting  deeply 
below  the  surface. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Moving    Picture    of  Actual 
Vacuum  Cup  Non-skid  Test 

New  York,  February  21,  IQ17. 
Pennsylvania  Rubber  Co., 

Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen: 

On  February  20,  we  equipped  one  of  our  4 170 
pound  taxtcabs  with  four  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  in 
TfieZt  '"  USl  'heir  non~skid  Pr°P"Hes  on  wet  city 

n,„}j"*  wtil,  Probably  recall  the  rain  we  had  on 
mat  day.    1  he  streets  were  in  a  very  slippery  con- 
dition and  it  was  an  ideal  time  to  hold  this  test 
Barmy   Pellelreau.   our   driver,    renders   a    very 
satisfactory  and  enthusiastic  report  as  follows: 
"With  three  passengers,  we  drove  through 
the  wet  streets,  stopping,  starting  quickly 
and  handling  the  car  in  traffic,  without  the 
slightest  skidding." 

At  Seventy-sixth  Street  and  Riverside  Drive 
Pellelreau  rounded  the  sharp  corner  from  the 
drive  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  an  hour.  Even  though 
the  pavements  were  dangerous,  and  especially  so 
at  this  place,  neither  he  nor  the  occupants  noticed 
the  slightest  tendency  to  skid  or  side-slip  An 
examination  of  the  tracks  on  the  pavement  showed 
that  the  cups  held  strongly  in  the  exact  place 
where  they  touched  the  road. 

You  cart  therefore  imagine  our  surprise    to 

ur?J     l  the  Va'uu>"  Cups  do  actually  prevent 

smarting,  no  matter  how  wet  the  pavements  may  be. 

Yours  very  truly, 
TOWN  TAXICAB  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Joseph  Troxell,  Sec.  and  Treas. 
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Direct  reproduction  of  moi 
mg  picture  of  New  York  taxi- 
cab    rounding    wet,  slippery 
corner  at  23  miles  an  hour 
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SELECT  a  Style 
of  the  Times  for 
your  next  pair — 
distinguished  up-to- 
the-minute  shoes, 
backed  by  a  high 
standard  of  quality, 
the  same  today  as 
heretofore. 

$7  to  $10 

The  Florsheim  dealer  is 
ready  to  show  the  sea- 
son's assortment  of  styles. 
His  name  and  booklet  on 


request. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Streamline 
One  of  two 
hundred 
styles — ■ 
Look  for 
name  in 
shoe. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY   superiority    quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  mau  or  woman  who  investigates. 


2<P  Will 


The  Ordinary 

/Puncture 


Why  risk  the  burn- 
ing and  overcuring 
of  your  tubes  in  the  ©  1917  a.  a.  s.  Co. 

vulcanizer?  Two  cents'  worth  of  Tire -Dob. 
will  make  a  perfect  repair  and  leave  that 
part  stronger  and  better  than  the  rest 


Permanent 

Repair*     ""ir"|[ 
for  Biggest     ||    || 
Tears 


OH  * 


Adds  Miles 
Life  of 
Tubes  and 
Casings 


Tire-Doh  not  only  makes  easy  repairs  but  also 
difficult  ones  impossible  with  other  methods. 

Not  a  Tire  Filler— hut  a  rubber  compound  that 
becomes  a  permanent  part  of  the  tube.  Proved  by 
7  years'  success.    750,000  users  last  year. 

Also  plugs  up  cuts,  holes  and  sand  blisters  in 
casings.    Doubles  their  life  in  many  instances. 

NO  HEAT  NOR  TOOLS  NEEDED 

Only  Tire-Doh  and  jrour  fin- 
gers required  to  repair  punc- 
tures, blow-outs,  tears,  etc. 

50c  and  $1.00 

Get  a  complete  outfit  at  your  deal 
er'a  today,  or  order  direct  and  Bend 
des " 


as  your  dealer's  name  if  he  cannot 
supply  you. 


Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  CO. 
609  W.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


in  each  of "  the  executive  departments  of 
the  Government — constitute  a  staff  whose 
daily  duty  it  is  to  obtain  from  the  officials 
of  the  respective  departments  the  informa- 
tion which  their  news  instinct  tells  them 
the  people  of  the  country  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  about.  In  charge  of  this 
division  of  publicity,  associated  with  Mr. 
Creel,  is  L.  Ames  Brown,  a  well-known 
Washington  correspondent  and  magazine 
writer. 

■""  Then  there  is  a  division  for  the  foreign- 
language  press,  and  the  sending  of  author- 
ized statements  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  publication  in  neutral 
countries.  Arthur  Bullard,  another  maga- 
zine writer,  is  in  charge  of  this,  and  has  a 
staff  of  assistants]  The  division  is  ob- 
taining constantly  digests  of  what  the  news- 
papers of  foreign  countries  are  saying  about 
the  United  States,  and  watching  carefully 
enemy  propaganda,  so  that,  if  erroneous 
impressions  or  distorted  versions  of  the 
American  position  on  any  important 
question  are  being  circulated  anywhere, 
officials  of  the  United  States  Government 
can  make  reply,  and  those  replies  carried  to 
the  points  where  the  misunderstanding 
exists.  Central-  and  South- American  coun- 
tries are  handled  by  a  subdivision  of  this 
bureau.  What  -the  United..  StatesJLs  doing 
is  not  spreading  a  propaganda,  but  seeing 
to  it  that  the  facts  about  the  United  States 
are  widely  disseminated. 
•■ —  There  is  an  Art  Committee,  headed 
by  Charles  Dana  Gibson,  which  prepares 
posters  and  drawings  for  advertising  the 
Government's  needs.  Already  the  Army 
and  Navy  recruiting  has  been  helped 
considerably  by  cartoons  and  sketches 
that  have  attracted  the  eyes  of  American 
youth  and  stirred  their  patriotism. 

—  A  division  of  vise  has  been  organized, 
which  wFlTTiave" a  day  and  night  staff. 
Correspondents  in  Washington,  and  editors 
elsewhere  -who  are  in  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  printing  news  that  comes  to  their 
attention,  can  ask  this  division  for  advice. 
Items  which  are  verified  by  the  division 
will  be  marked  "Authorized,"  and  those 
which  are  not  necessarily  verified,  but 
whose  publication  will  do  no  harm,  will  be 
marked  ".Passed." 

"""An  "Official  Bulletin"  requires  another 
staff.  The  purpose  of  this  publication  has 
not  been_thoroughly  understood.  It  is  not 
intended  as  a  newspaper,  But  principally  as 
a  bulletin  in  which  all  the  executive  orders 
and  statements  of  the  Government's 
policy  may  be  printed  and  used  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  as  legal  evi- 
dence of  the  numerous  orders  which  will  be 
issued  during  the  war. 

Another  division  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  is  that  which  is  mobil- 
izing the  "four-minute  men."  Good 
speakers  have  been  selected  in  nearly 
every  city  and  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  who  will  appear  at  theaters, 
moving-picture  shows,  and  other  enter- 
tainments and  speak  just  four  minutes 
on  various  subjects  that  have  to  do  with 
an  effective  prosecution  of  the  war — 
enlistments  for  the  Navy  or  National 
Guard  or  regular  Army,  or  the  conserva- 
tion of  food,  agricultural  improvement, 
the  Liberty  Loan,  and  kindred  questions. 

—  A  moving-picture  bureau  has  been 
established  in  cooperation  with  the  Creel 
Committee.  Kendall  Banning,  editor  of 
System,  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Moving- 
picture  reels  showing  the  making  of  a 
sailor  or  a  soldier,  or  demonstrating  various 
phases  of  the  war  for  the  benefit  of  the 


American  people,  will  be  sent  to  moving- 
picture  companies  throughout  the  country 
for  display  in  all  theaters. 
"  Then  there  is  the  censoring  of  cables 
to  Central  and  South  America  and  Asia, 
and  telephone  and  telegraph  on  the  Mexi- 
can border.  The  Navy  is  using  its  men 
to  handle  the  former,  and  the  Army  is  at 
work  on  the  latter,  but  the  Creel  Com- 
mittee is  supervising  the  whole  thing. 

"And  that's  about  half  the  number  of 
things    we    expect    to    do,"    remarked    a 
member    of    the    Committee    on    Public 
i  Information. 


A  NEW  FIGURE  IN   RUSSIA 

ANEW  personality  has  entered  into 
the  turbulent  affairs  of  New  Russia 
in  Anatole  Lamanoff,  the  leader  of  the 
rebels  who  occupied  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Kronstadt  where  they  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent government  in  defiance  of  Petro- 
grad.  His  little  rebellion  may  be  quelled, 
but  a  man  of  his  sort  is  likely  to  be  heard 
from  again  before  the  Russian  chaos  is  over. 

Lamanoff  was  a  young  chemistry  student, 
at  the  Petrograd  Technological  College, 
and  by  his  eloquence  and  fiery  enthusiasm 
he  so  aroused  the  people  that  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Council  of  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  and  then  virtually 
the  dictator  of  Kronstadt. 

The  Associated  Press  correspondent  in 
Petrograd  thus  describes  the  young  rebel 
whom  he  interviewed  at  the  island  fortress: 

Kronstadt's  master  is  a  smooth-faced, 
dark-haired,  soft-eyed  man  in  a  student's 
uniform.  He  is  magnetic  and  ready  of 
speech.  He  gained  fame  before  the  revo- 
lution by  the  delivery  of  striking  lectures 
to  workmen,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  bitter 
satire  and  daring  innuendoes  against 
autocracy.  Lamanoff  aims  at  being  a 
Napoleon  and  a  Rousseau  at  the  same 
time,  combining  a  resolute  government 
with  the  propagation  of  novel  political 
and  social  ideas.  His  program  consists  of 
the  subdivision  of  Russia  into  innumer- 
able petty  centers  ruled  by  local  groups  of 
Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates,  and 
united  only  in  the  loosest  way  by  a  con- 
gress of  representatives  of  the  local  councils 
sitting  in  Petrograd. 

"That,"  said  Lamanoff,  "is  the  import 
of  our  declaration  that  for  Kronstadt 
the  Provisional  Government  does  not  exist. 
We  reject  a  federation  as  too  close  a  union 
for  genuine  democracy.  We  intend  Kron- 
stadt to  be  a  model  for  all  Russia,  and 
expect  that  other  centers  will  soon  follow 
our  example.  Our  vote,  repudiating  Pet- 
rograd, is  not  the  result  of  any  quarrel 
with  the  Ministers,  against  whom  we 
have  no  specific  complaint.  It  is  merely 
the  concrete  expression  of  a  new  idea  for 
democracy." 

Asked  whether  Kronstadt  expects  a 
collision  with  the  Provisional  Government, 
Lamanoff  answered: 

"No.  On  June  14  there  will  meet  the 
Pan-Russian  Congress  of  Delegates  of  the 
Councils  of  Delegates  from  all  quarters. 
This  congress,  in  my  opinion,  provides 
the  nucleus  or  skeleton  for  Russia's  future 
administration.  Until  it  meets  the  Petro- 
grad Ministers  will  hardly  venture  to  take 
measures    against    us.       Remember    that 
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Produces  34c  Worth  of  Miles 
From  Every  22c  Worth  of  Gasoline 


Wilmo  Manifold  on  an  Overland.  Note  the 
complete  accessibility  to  all  parts.  Once  at- 
tached the  Wilmo  Manifold  becomes  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  engine  itself— simplifying  it 
to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Wilmo  Sizes  and  Prices 


Ford— T       - 

- 

- 

$  7.50 

Maxwell — 25    • 

• 

8.50 

Overland— 59-69-79 

. 

- 

10.00 

Stude  baker — 17-4     - 

. 

10.00 

Buick— 4-34-35   - 

. 

. 

10.00 

Saxon — 6 

- 

10.00 

Overland— 81-83 

. 

. 

10.00 

Overland— 80  - 

. 

12.50 

Oakland— 6-32     - 

. 

- 

12.50 

Buick— 6-D44-45     - 

. 

15.00 

Studebaker — 1 7-6 

- 

- 

15.00 

The    above     Wilmo    Manifolds    are    the 
present  stock  sizes  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Manifolds  for  other  makes  of  cars  will  be 
added  from  time  to  time. 

SUMMER-TIME  is  when  you  really 
use  your  automobile — when  con- 
tinuous service  and   long  trips 
swell  gasoline  cost 

Pleasure  says,  "Use  your  car."  Econ- 
omy says,  "Get  utmost  mileage  from 
your  gasoline."     You  can  do  both. 

The  Wilmo  Manifold  gives  42%  to 
54%  increased  mileage  from  every 
gallon — 34c  worth  of  miles  from  every 
22c  worth — and  carbon  troubles  prac- 
tically eliminated. 

And  when  you  read  "42%  to  54% 
greater  mileage"  you  read  the  authori- 
tative test  figures  of  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Automobile 
Association  itself. 

In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of 
letters  from  Wilmo  users  telling  of 
greater  gasoline  mileage  ranging  even 
as  high  as  80%  increase. 

The  sound  principle  of  the  Wilmo 


Manifold  as  pictured  below  is  instantly 
recognized  by  any  automobile  man  as 
the  right  one.  No  drop  of  gasoline  can 
possibly  escape  being  completely  vaporized! 

Attaching  the  Wilmo  is  wonderfully 
simple — all  done  in  a  few  minutes 
with  an  ordinary  monkey-wrench.  No 
holes  to  bore.     No  extra  parts. 

Without  the  Wilmo  your  car  is  really 
incomplete.  With  it  you  experience  a 
new  riding  delight,  and  a  new  pocket 
economy  —  particularly  in  summer, 
when  gasoline  bills  run  so  high. 

Go  see  the  Wilmo  at  your  dealer's  or 
local  garage.  If  not  there,  order  direct. 
Send  usyour  dealer's  name  and  address 
and  we  will  deliver  through  him. 

Dealers  and  Garage  Men:  Write  for 
complete  sales  data. 

The  Whittier  Company 

First  National  Bank  Building  Dept.  556 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Give  Your  Feet  a  Vacation  This 

Summer 

EVERY  day  is  vacation  day  for  feet  incased  in 
stylish,  comfortable  Keds.  They  are  durable  and 
modish  for  office  wear,  smart  and  dressy  for  vacation 
and  week-end  trips  and  easy  and  comfortable  for 
after-hours  recreation.  Women  and  children  love  to 
wear  them  around  the  home,  in  the  park,  everywhere. 


Keds 


mean  pleasing  comfort  for  all  the  family.  The  new 
styles  are  many  and  varied,  but  in  all  there  are 
the  same  smart,  attractive  features — tops  of  soft, 
flexible  canvas,  springy  rubber  soles,  high  or  low  rub- 
ber heels. 

Give  every  member  of  your  family  a  pair  of 
Keds.  They'll  wear  longer  than  any  shoe  at 
anything  like  the  price.  The  reputation  of  the 
largest  rubber  manufacturer  in  the  world  is 
back  of  every  pair  of  Keds.  Ask  to  see  the 
three  leading  grades  at  your  dealer's. 


NATIONAL 

Keds 


$1.50 

up 


$1.25 


CAMPFIRE  $2.00 


Keds 


Keds 


United  States  Rubber  Company 

New  York. 


independent  Kronstadt  does  not  stand 
for  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire; 
but  the  bonds  must  be  extremely  tenuous. 
Locally  our  program  is  a  strong  govern- 
ment.    Here  is  the  first  instance." 

Lamanoff  then  produced  a  decree  signed 
by  himself  ordering  the  immediate  arrest 
and  dispatch  to  the  front  of  every  male 
found  intoxicated. 

"I  have  alreadj^  arrested  several  men 
who  have  become  intoxicated  from  methy- 
lated spirits,"  he  announced.  "We  shall 
show  them  no  mercy." 

In  reply  to  a  question  if  he  had  the 
material  power  for  the  enforcement  of  his 
plans  he  said  that  his  brother  Peter,  a 
lieutenant  in  rank,  had  been  appointed 
commander  of  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
Kronstadt. 

"In  my  becoming  President,"  con- 
tinued Lamanoff,  "Kronstadt's  policy 
toward  the  war  remains  unchanged.  The 
forts  are  in  better  defensive  condition  than 
ever,  and  it  is  not  true  that  the  men  are 
insufficiently  officered. 

"You  may  deny  that  Kronstadt  intends 
taking  provocative,  unpatriotic  action. 
If  the  Germans  come  they  will  get  a  warm 
reception." 


SUNDAY,  AS  COBB  SAW  HIM 

IX  reply  to  some  of  the  critics  of  Billy 
Sunday,  who  say  that  the  evangelist 
"owns  a  fine  house  somewhere  in  the  West, 
and  rides  in  a  high-powered  automobile 
of  his  own  when  he  is  at  home,"  Irvin  S. 
Cobb  says  in  the  New  York  American: 
"If  Sunday  made  his  money  by  preaching, 
as  I  shrewdly  opine  he  "has,  he  earned  it, 
every  cent  of  it."  And  as  for  Mr.  Sunday's 
appearance,  he  says:  "They  were  still 
singing  the  tag-end  of  the  second  hymn 
when  Mr.  Sunday  climbed  up  on  the  plat- 
form and  let  himself  down  into  his  chair. 
He  looked  tired;  the  lines  in  his  jaw  were 
bone-deep,  almost,  and  his  eyelids  drooped 
wearily."  After  describing  the  audience 
and  the  collection,  Mr.  Cobb  writes: 

Presently,  sitting  there  in  my  place,  I 
heard,  almost  at  my  elbow,  a  voice  mut- 
tering huskily.  I  glanced  sidewise  and 
upward,  and,  behold,  Billy  Sunday  was 
uttering  a  prayer,  altho  I  have  nry  doubts 
whether  a  strict  ritualist  would  have  been 
willing  to  go  so  far  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
an  authentic  prayer.  Certainly  it  was  not 
a  regular  one.  Between  his  clenched  teeth 
the  evangelist  was  saying: 

"I've  got  to  get  'em  to-day — O  Lord! 
help  me  to  do  it!  I've  got  to  get  'em  to-day 
— O  Lord!  help  me  to  do  it!" — just  like 
that,  over  and  over  and  over  again.  You 
did  not  have  to  be  a  believer  in  Sunday  or 
the  Sunday  way  to  know  the  man  meant 
what  he  was  saying.  There  was  nothing 
studied,  nothing  theatrical  about  it.  It 
was  as  spontaneous,  as  natural,  and  as 
sincere  as  when  a  race-track  tout  hugs  a 
post  in  the  home-stretch  begging  the  little 
horse  upon  which  he  has  risked  his  last 
dollar  to  come  on,  and  win,  or  when  a 
local  rooter,  in  the  last  half  of  the  ninth 
inning,  with  the  bases  full  and  the  score  a 
tie,  two  men  out  and  the  home  team  at  bat, 
two  strikes  called  and  three  balls,  pleads 
with  Providence  to  vouchsafe  just  one 
dinky  little  hit. 

Then  Sunday  got  up  and  went  to  the 
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pulpit  and  gript  his  hands  upon  its  edges 
and  rocked  back  and  forth  on  his  heels, 
as  tho  to  supple  his  leg-muscles,  and  began 
his  sermon.  The  sermon  doesn't  matter. 
It  was  just  one  of  those  unorthodoxically 
orthodox  Sunday  sermons  with  not  a  bit 
of  teaching  in  it,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
hard-slugging  preaching  in  it. 

As  the  preacher  gets  further  along  in  his 
sermon,  Cobb  says  of  him: 

But  as  I  watched  the  faces  in  front  of 
me,  gradually  I  saw  the  expressions  on 
those  faces  changing.  1  saw  the  droop 
going  out  of  the  curved  spines  of  those 
people  and  almost  as  plainly  as  tho  it  had 
been  a  tangible  thing  I  sensed  the  waves 
of  sympathy  flowing  in  great  and  greater 
and  still  greater  volume  from  them  to  him 
and  back  again  from  him  to  them. 

He  worked  harder  and  harder.  His 
husky  voice  rose  to  a  blare.  He  ran  from 
side  to  side  of  the  platform,  whirling  and 
twisting,  with  every  thew  of  his  athletic  ' 
body  in  play.  He  beat  with  his  two 
clenched  fists  on  the  pulpit-top  until  it 
shook  and  quivered.  His  wilted-down 
collar  choked  him  and,  with  a  quick  grab 
and  a  sound  of  rending  linen,  he  jerked  it 
loose  and  flung  it  behind  him. 

He  reached  his  conclusion.  This  time 
he  wound  up  with  a  little  prayer  rand 
then  he  turned  and  went  down  the  steps, 
all  wringing  wet  and  staggering  from 
exhaustion. 

As  he  went  with  dragging  legs  toward 
his  rest-rooms  at  the  rear,  his  wife  on  one 
side  of  him  and  a  member  of  his  personal 
staff  on  the  other,  one  of  the  newspaper 
men  alongside  of  me — the  veteran  chroni- 
cler of  any  number  of  Sunday  meetings — 
remarked,  as  he  gathered  up  his  notes 
and  reached  for  his  hat  and  overcoat: 

"Well,  Billy  didn't  go  so  very  strong  this 
afternoon,  did  he?  Saving  up  his  best  licks 
for  the  big  doings  to-night,  I  guess,  eh?  " 

But  if  Sunday  "did  not  go  very  strong" 
at  that  afternoon  meeting  his  general  pace 
has  been  so  strenuous  that  several  times 
of  late  he  has  been  reported  as  showing  the 
physical  strain  of  his  evangelistic  drive, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  perhaps 
when  one  has  listened  to  his  exhortations 
into  which  he  throws  every  ounce  of  his 
physical  and  mental  energy. 

Some  may  express  doubts  of  this  or  that, 
but  none  can  doubt  his  vigor.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  twirlers  he  has  snapt  over  the 
home-plate  at  the  big  tabernacle  since  he 
opened  his  revival  in  New  York,  and  that 
the  "talks"  from  which  they  have  been 
culled  have  effectually  "struck  out"  many 
of  those  who  come  to  the  bat  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  "trail-hitters"  who  have 
responded  to  his  call: 

My  position  as  an  evangelist  is  like 
that  of  a  recruiting-officer  in  the  Army. 
His  one  duty  is  to  get  'em  in.  After  that 
another  officer  drills  them.  I  only  get 
them  started.  That's  all  I'm  here  for. 
It's  up  to  the  preachers  to  drill  them. 
And  I  serve  notice  on  you  right  now, 
you  elders  and  preachers,  that  it  is  up, to 
you  to  see  that  the  work  done  here  lasts 
and  spreads. 

God  bless  our  whole  country  and  bring 
us    a    magnificent    and    glorious    victory, 
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POUR  LIVE  POWEI 
THRU  YOUR  PLAN! 


LET  Alexander  pour  live  power  thru 
^j  your  plant— that  red-blooded  factor 
of  success  which  strengthens  the 
heart  beat  of  each  machine  and  gives  to 
the  hands  of  your  men  efficient  tools. 

AlexanderTight-Line,  Rim-Grip  Leather 
Belts  turn  your  wastes   into  winnings. 

ALEXANDER    BROTHERS 

i  PHILADELPHIA 

I 

Makers  of  Leather  Belting,  Sole  Leather  and  Leather 

I  Specialties.     Branches:  New  York,  Atlanta  and 

Chicago.       Alexander  Distributors    in    All 

Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States 

and    throughout    the  World. 


The  Hi#i  Mark 
on  Leather 
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"Building  Construction"  is  an  illustrated  book 
showing  some  types  of  buildings  erected  by 
Stone  &  Webster, —  manufacturing  plants, 
power  stations,  warehouses,  mills,  factories, 
service  plants,  office  and  educational  buildings. 


ISTONE  &  WEBSTER 

NEW  YORK :   no  Broadway     BOSTON  :   147  Milk  St..     CHICAGO  :   1st  Natl  Bank  Bldg. 


DYNAMO    and    ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  BUILDING 


A  valuable  handbook  for  the  buildei-W  user  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  Explains  how  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors work,  and  gives  illustrated  details  of  their  construc- 
tion—with special  treatment  of  the  processes  involved  in 
winding  the  magnets  and  armatures.  14s  illustrations  and 
diagrams.    Cloth,  decorated  cover.  50c  net,  by  mail  54c. 

I  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Are  You  a  Summer  Sneezer? 

If  you  are,  you   will   be   particularly 
interested  in  this  book,  just  published 

HAY-FEVER 

Its  Prevention  and  Cure 

By  W.  C  HOLLOPETER,  M.D. 

WM-Known  Specialist  in  Children's  Diseases ;  Pedia- 
trician to  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital;  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Pediatrics,  Medico-Chirurgical  College.etc.etc. 

This  book  comes  to  you  with  the  backing  of 
authority  behind  it.  It  represents  the  results  of 
years  of  study  and  the  treatment  of  thousands  of 
cases  by  the  country's  foremost  experts.  If  you 
are  a  sufferer  from  hay -fever,  or  if  you  have  a 
family,  children  being  especially  liable  to  this 
distressing  malady,  you  should  get  this  book 
at  once  and  learn  how  to  relieve  the  unpleasant 
symptoms  and  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  You 
need  no  longer  dread  vacation  time  and  can  go  to 
the  mountains  or  into  the  country  with  impuni- 
ty. Every  doctor  and  nurse  should  own  a  copy. 

8vo,  Cloth,  344  pages,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.37 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave.,N.  Y. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE        I 

1    Write  today   for  catalogue  of  designs   for  residences,    1 
1    country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes.    1 
1   Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted,    1 
I    The  Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  725  Stewart  HI.,  Cincinnati,  0»   H 

Base  and  Floors 
one  continuous 
piece. 


Put  On  Like  Plaster— Wears  Like  Iron 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form 
oyer  old  or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda- 
tion—Laid 3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come 
loose  from  foundation. 

It  presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,  smooth,  non-slip- 
pery surface,  practically  a  seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice 
or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Floor 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Garage, 
Restaurant,  Theater  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building.  Rail- 
road fetation.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.  Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR     COMPANY 

911  Cutler  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  the  Market  10  years 


that  peace  may  reign  from  sea  to  sea. 
Our  old  flag  has  never  trailed  in  the  dirt — 
and  it  never  will.  Oh,  Lord,  let  there  nob 
be  a  shirker  or  a  slacker. 

Tuesday  is  registration  day,  and  if  you 
have  a  husbaDd  between  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  years,  urge  him  to  get  up  early 
and  register.  I  think  those  people  who  are 
raising  their  voices  against  registration  or 
conscription  border  pretty  close  to  being 
traitors.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those 
so-called  pacifist  meetings.  The  time  for 
those  meetings  is  past.  We  are  in  the  war 
now,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  stand 
by  and  go  the  limit. 

These  anarchists  do  not  come  to  America 
to  be  Americans  or  to  build  homes  or  to 
absorb  our  civilization,  but  they  come  to 
undermine  honest  labor  and  to  wave  the 
red  flag  and  to  make  trouble.  I  say  rip 
the  tags  off  and  send  the  dirty  skunks 
away.  If  they  don't  like  our  laws,  there 
-  are  ships  sailing  out  of  this  harbor.  Let 
them  go,  and  we  will  stand  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  and  sing,  "Praise  God,  from 
Whom  all  blessings  flow!" 

Tuesday,  when  the  men  of  our  nation  are 
to  register,  Lord,  paralyze  the  tongue, 
strike  down  any  man  or  woman  or  organi- 
zation that  would  interfere  between  the 
boys  and  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
their  country. 

"Hot  air"  is  not  slang;  it  is  pure  Bible 
talk.  Job  said,  "Should  a  man  reason  with 
unprofitable  talk  or  with  speech  wherewith 
he  can  do  no  good?"  And  again  Job 
coined  this:  "Should  a  wise  man  utter 
vain  knowledge  or  fill  his  belly  with  the 
east  wind?"  The  east  wind  of  the  Orient 
is  the  hot,  burning  wind,  and  so  Job  was 
the  author  of  the  phrase  "hot  air."  Job 
was  the  Mark  Twain  of  his  day. 

If  people  could  win  heaven  by  a  physical 
sacrifice  they'd  be  willing  to  crawl  to 
Chicago  on  their  hands  and  knees;  but 
they'd  be  so  proud  of  it  that  they'd  want 
diamonds  set  in  the  corns  on  their  knees. 

Frequently  the  Devil  asks  me  what  I 
would  do  if  I  should  lose  my  voice.  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do  to  earn  a  living  for 
my  wife  and  children,  for  I've  been  preach- 
ing myself  out  in  God's  service.  I'd  go  to 
some  of  my  good  friends,  to  Judge  Elbert 
Gary,  or  to  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and 
say,  "John  D.,  I'm  all  in;  my  voice  is  gone. 
Will  you  give  me  a  hand-out?  "  or  I'd  go  to 
George  Perkins  and  others,  and  I  guess 
they'd  help  me  out.  I  think  Teddy  would 
say,  "Come  down  to  Oyster  Bay,  Bill; 
you  can  cut  the  lawn  down  here." 

Lord  God,  with  thy  mighty  hand  pick 
up  the  submarines,  and  may  thou  crush 
them  as  if  they  were  cords  and  then  fling 
them  back  into  the  lap  of  hell  whence 
they  came. 

You  never  looked  at  anybody  who 
sleeps  less  and  works  more  in  your  life 
than  I  do.  They  say  Napoleon  only  slept 
four  hours  a  day.  I've  got  him  backed 
off  the  boards. 

When  a  woman's  heart  and  a  baby's 
tears  meet,  something  is  going  to  happen 
to  give  the  devil  cold  feet. 

When  I  get  to  heaven  I'm  going  to  ask 
the  Lord  where  the  mother  of  Moses 
lives.  I'm  going  to  ask  her  how  much 
she  got  from  Pharaoh  for  nursing  her  own 
son.      When    Pharaoh's    daughter    found 
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Moses  in  the  bulrushes  she  sent  Miriam 
to  find  a  Jewish  woman  to  nurse  the  baby. 
It's  the  greatest  joke  in  history. 

Launching  a  boy  or  a  girl  upon  a  life 
of  virtue  and  righteousness  and  decency 
is  greater  than  launching  the  greatest 
battle-ship. 

Your  baby's  a  jewel;  polish  it.  God 
wants  it  for  his  crown. 

You  get  the  boj's  and  girls  started  right, 
and  the  devil  will  hang  crape  on  his  door, 
bank  the  fires,  and  hell  will  be  "for  rent.*' 

You  may  be  sure  the  angels  were  not 
out  to  some  bridge-whist  party  or  Dutch 
lunch,  God  had  something  for  them  to  do. 

I  serve  notice  now  on  all  the  rotten, 
degenerate,  hog-jowled,  whisky  -  soaked 
distillers  and  saloon-keepers  that  their 
doom  is  sealed,  and  that  I  intend  to  preach 
against  them  wherever  I  go.  Already 
they've  flooded  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Hartford  with  lies  and 
vilifications  of  me  in  advance  of  my  cam- 
paigns there,  but  I'm  going  to  preach  their 
funeral-sermon  everywhere  I  go! 

If  all  the  things  now  in  our  possession 
were  to  leave  us  and  go  to  their  rightful 
owners,  there  would  be  some  surprizes. 
The  diamonds  in  your  ears  might  jump  out 
and  go  over  to  some  woman  who  is  mani- 
curing her  nails  over  a  wash-tub  because 
your  husband  cheated  her  out  of  her 
property. 

They  thought  that  dudes  and  tango 
lizards  were  typical  of  France,  but  this 
war  has  shown  us  her  real  side,  and,  O 
God!  how  France  can  fight!  She's  on  her 
knees  looking  to  God  through  her  tears. 

The  average  little  frizzle-headed  sissie 
that  hasn't  sprouted  long  skirts — But 
come  to  think  of  it  you  couldn't  judge  by 
that,  because  some  old  dames  haven't  got 
'em  any  longer  themselves.  You  can't  tell 
whether  they're  twelve  or  fifty. 

And  let  me  say  this  to  you:  Following 
Christ  is  not  an  effeminate  thing.  The 
cross  upon  which  Jesus  died  was  not 
covered  with  veneer  or  velvet.  Following 
Christ  is  something  more  than  sitting  down 
in  a  rocking-chair  and  singing,  "Oh,  Think 
of  the  Home  Over  There." 

Cicero  said  no  one  dances  unless  he  is 
drunk  or  crazy;  well,  if  the  old  boy  would 
drop  in  on  New  York  I  guess  he'd  think  the 
whole  town  had  gone  bug-house.  Long 
ago  we  relegated  the  minuet  and  the  waltz 
and  the  two-step  to  the  scrap-heap.  They 
were  far  too  slow  for  those  who  haunt  the 
ballroom,  so  they  introduced  the  bunny- 
hug  and  the  kangaroo,  the  jelly  wabble, 
puppy-snuggle,  the  kitchen-sink,  the  jack- 
knife,  and  hell  only  knows  what.  And  you 
call  the  Church  too  strict — ugh!  we've  got 
the  bars  so  low  now  that  almost  any  old 
hog  can  come  grunting  and  runting  around 
and  get  in.  Sometimes  people  want  me 
to  start  a  new  denomination — a  woman 
right  here  in  your  town  offered  me  $25,000 
a  year  to  start  one — but  I'm  kept  plenty 
busy  trying  to  drive  the  devil  out  of  the 
ones  we've  already  got. 

The  dance  is  the  dry-rot  of  society.  I'd 
make  a  law  limiting  dancing  for  those  over 
twelve  years  of  age  to  married  couples. 
Passion  is  the  basis  of  the  popularity  of 
the  dance;  if  it's  only  a  question  of  ex- 
ercise let  the  men  dance  with  the  men- 
and  the  women  with  the  women — and  in 


The  Flag  that 
Brings  a  Breeze 

The  well-known  flag  on  the  guard  of  every 
Robbins  &  Myers  Fan  is  always  a  sure  sign 
of  a  breeze. 

It  is  more  than  a  mark  of  temporary  comfort; 
it  is  a  veritable  guarantee  of  dependable,  effi- 
cient fan  service  for  seasons  to  come. 

It  symbols  twenty-one 
years'  experience  in 
quality  fan  building.  It 
is  the  mark  of  the  fan 
that  has  reached  its  ma- 
jority. 


Look  for  the  flag.     It 
is  an   infallible   guide   to 


the    many    qualities    you 
seek  in  a  fan. 

You  will  find  it  on  fans 
of  all  styles — ceiling,  desk, 
wall,  oscillating,  non- 
oscillating,  ventilating  — 
for  operation  on  direct  or 
alternating  current. 


The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  Everywhere 


Robbiiis&Mps  ram 


IS?  ^ 
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'Beautiful  Birch  for  Beautiful  Woodwork" 


^hen  you  build 

That  House  ODreams 


O  wonderful  day!  TKat  day 
when  your  "house  o'  dreams" 
comes  to  life,  and  you  and  your 
architect  actually  be&in  its  de- 
si£nin&. 

The  design  and  plan,  are  very 
important,  and  must  be  carefully 
worked  out,  but — of  equal — if  not 
greater  importance  is  the  interior 
woodwork — the  trim. 

You  are  &oin&  to  live  inside  the 
house,  with  the  woodwork,  and 
it  must  be  a  constant  delight. 

A  most  attractive  and  effective 
wood  for  interior  trim  is  "Beauti- 
ful birch,"  one  of  the  world's 
fine  cabinet  woods.  "Beautiful 
birch"  is  a  hard,  close-g,rained, 
dent-proof  and  durable  wood, 
which  permits  of  a  wide  latitude 
in  shades  of  finishes,  including 
White  Enamel.  You  may  have 
a  different  effect  in  every  room  if 
you  wish  and  all  in  this  one  wood. 

Let  us  send  you  FREE  some  little 
birch  panels  showing  the  different 
finishes, includinfeWhite Enamel.  (We'll 
include  a  "Beautiful  birch"  book,  too.) 
,  With  these  before  you,  you  can  con- 
jure up  "Beautiful  birch"  in  your  wood- 
work, your  doors,  your  sideboard,  your 
bookcases,  your  floors — &ive  your  imag- 
ination free  rein — for  properly  treated, 
"Beautiful  birch"  is  all  that  its  name 
implies  and  is  extremely  economical  in 
price — an  added  attraction.  Will  you 
write  today — while  you  think  of  it. 

THE  NORTHERN  HEMLOCK  AND 

HARDWOOD  MFRS*  ASS'N 
212  F.  R.  A.  BLDG.  OSHKOSH,  WIS. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority   quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


FORD  OWNERS? 

AXIMIZE 

»  "EXHAUST 

You  can't  burst  a  Maxim  Auto 
Silencer  no  matter  how  rough 
you  start  or  how  fast  you  run. 
Swallows  every  -  noise  —  adds 
speed — no  back  pressure.  Thou- 
sands enjoy  their  Fords  more. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

MAXIM  SILENCER  for  FORD  CARS 


Put   one   on   and    notice    improvement. 
all    gone.      Price 

•  irh  brackets, 
tail  pipe  and  direc- 
tions in  carton. 

The  Maxim  Silencer  Co, 

98  Homestead  Ave. 

Hartford,  Conn 


Harshness 


two  weeks  every  dance-hall  from  New  York 
in  Frisco  would  be  closed  up. 

We  want  to  be  ready.  And  we  want 
to  fight  like  Miehaiah,  not  like  hog-jowled, 
weasel -eyed,  sponge  -  columned,  mushy- 
fisted,  jelly-spined,  pussyfooted,  four-flush- 
ing, charlotte-russe  Christians. 

There  is  so  much  organization  in  the 
Church  that  you  can  hear  the  machinery 
squeak,  but  we  haven't  got  oil  enough  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  grease  one  axle  of  God's 
chariot. 

There  is  only  a  slight  step  between 
foolishness  and  power,  and  there  is  only  a 
slight  step  between  heaven  and  hell  and 
between  salvation  and  sin.  Nothing  will 
ever  mean  power  to  you  unless  you  take 
hold  of  it  and  in  that  way  be  convinced. 
To  condemn  a  thing  without  giving  it  a 
chance  shows  you  are  a  fool,  and  this  has 
to  do  with  salvation  as  much  as  anything 
else.  To  fools  all  things  seem  foolish. 
Christianity  is  not  foolishness — it  is  you 
who  are  the  fool.  When  we  became  wise 
enough  to  take  hold  of  steam  it  became 
power;  the  power  was  there  all  the  time, 
but  we  were  too  big  fools  to  know  it.  It's 
the  same  with  Christianity;  God  has  been 
waiting  all  the  time  to  demonstrate  to 
you  its  power. 

If  you  haven't  got  a  Liberty  Bond  you 
needn't  come  around.  Unless  you  already 
have  taken  at  least  one  of  the  bonds  or 
intend  to  do  so,  don't  come  back  here 
again.  I  think  I'll  put  a  booth  on  the 
platform  here  so  that  you  can  get  a  bond 
at  any  time.  Yes,  and  we  will  have  the 
doors  closed  and  not  let  you  out  until  you 
buy.  We'll  get  you  some  way.  If  you 
won't  volunteer  to  buy  a  bond  we'll  hold 
you  up. 

TRIBUTE  TO   GENERAL  GOETHALS 

THAT  General  Goethals's  personality 
has  stamped  itself  strongly  and  favor- 
ably upon  those  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
contact  "on  the  Isthmus"  is  attested  by 
the  following  editorial  published  in  the 
Panama  Star  and  Herald: 

The  Literary  Digest,  commenting  on 
the  selection  of  General  Goethals  to  build 
the  thousand  wooden  ships  with  which  to 
fight  the  submarine  campaign,  says  that  we 
may  soon  see  Goethals  pitted  against 
Hindenburg. 

Senator  Tillman  once  said  that  General 
Goethals  was  "a  very  German  for  thor- 
oughness." The  Canal  builder  is  probably 
the  only  prominent  American  Army  officer 
who  ever  had  a  personal  and  special  inter- 
view with  the  Kaiser.  He  is  Belgian  by 
descent.  There  is  a  Goethals  Street  in 
Brussels.  One  of  his  family  was  one  of  the 
heroic  defenders  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp 
in  the  days  of  the  wars  with  the  French. 
He  comes  of  the  stock  that  fought  the 
Kaiser  at  the  crack  of  the  first  rifle.  The 
Kaiser  has  probably  not  forgotten  those 
steel-blue  eyes.  He  would  doubtless  like 
to  see  the  job  of  building  those  ships 
handed  over  to  some  Wall  Street  contractor. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knows  men  as  well  as  the  Kaiser  does.  He 
has  some  Hindenburgs,  too — maybe  more  of 
them  than  Berlin  suspects.  We  are  deeply 
glad  that  the  General  is  not  on  the  shelf. 
He  is  still  relatively  young,  as  commanders 
in  this  war  go.  He  may  have  suffered 
more  in  the  tropics,  but  he  has  a  constitu- 
tion   like    iron.      Bismarck  -  once    boasted 


that  he  enjoyed  magnificent  health  in 
spite  of  smoking  cigars  on  the  chain  system, 
but  General  Goethals  smoked  cigarets  the 
same  way  and  lived  ten  years  in  Panama, 
and  he  is  not  dead  yet.  America's  glory 
is  that  she  has  made  the  blood  and  sin- 
ews of  the  world  her  own,  and  it  will  be 
the  irony  of  retribution  if  our  Belgian- 
descended  engineer  should  be  fated  to 
restore  King  Albert  to  his  throne  and  make 
the  Kaiser  rue  the  day  when  he  ordered  the 
attack  on  Liege.  Stranger  things  have 
happened.  The  Greeks  believed  that  the 
gods  loved  the  dramatic  denouement  on 
the  stage  of  earth's  action. 


HOME  ON  "PERMISSION" 

EVERY  three  months  the  French 
soldier  is  given  six  days  at  home. 
That  is,  he  is  supposed  to  receive  this 
permission,  as  it  is  called.  Very  often 
he  doesn't  get  it.  If  his  regiment  happens 
to  be  fighting  a  critical  battle  when  his 
leave  falls  due  it  is  postponed  for  eight,  ten 
months,  sometimes  for  a  year.  Yet  short 
and  uncertain  as  this  leave  is,  it  keeps  the 
soldier  going  and  makes  the  war  endurable 
for  the  soldier's  family  through  the  in- 
terminable suspense.  The  permission  is 
the  brightest  spot  in  the  soldier's  life, 
writes  a  correspondent  of  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  from  Paris,  but  it  is  not  all  gay: 

The  permission,  much  as  it  is  longed 
for,  is  often  rather  a  heartbreaking  ex- 
perience. Because,  after  all,  it  just  means 
that  every  time  it  all  has  to  be  gone  through 
with  again,  the  separation  that  every  one 
knows  may  be  for  always.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  six  days  there  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  last  one,  like  a  sword  of 
Damocles  over  everything.  Six  days  is 
just  a  moment.  Before  it  is  begun  it  is 
almost  over,  and  people  have  to  try  to 
make  believe  that  it  is  an  eternity. 

Sometimes,  when  you  see  a  poilu  and 
his  wife,  or  his  girl,  in  a  tram-car  or  in  a 
voiture,  leaning  close  together,  each  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  the  other,  you  can 
not  tell  whether  the  time  has  just  begun 
or  whether  he  is  on  his  way  back.  Because 
with  the  first  meeting  the  anguish  of 
parting  begins  again. 

Of  course  they  are  not  altogether 
tragedies  of  meeting  and  parting.  Some- 
times there  is  much  feasting  and  feting, 
and  the  departure  is  almost  forgotten 
in  the  comfort  of  the  reunion.  The  hus- 
band or  son  or  father  comes  back  from  the 
front  a  tremendously  magni  jed  human  be- 
ing, a  hero  to  be  adored  and  worshiped. 
Ever  since  she  knew  he  was  coming,  the 
wife  has  been  sweeping  and  garnishing  the 
house,  making  her  own  wardrobe  as 
beautiful  as  she  can,  writing  out  menus 
for  impossibly  delicious  meals,  planning 
to  make  every  moment  of  the  six  days 
perfect  and  memorable. 

Men  say  that  the  wonderful  thing  about 
the  terrible  existence  at  the  front  is  the 
sense  it  gives  them  of  being  intensely  alive. 
Powrer,  energy,  endurance  they  have  never 
imagined  comes  into  their  experience. 
They  have  a  sense  of  vitality,  a  keenness 
never  felt  in  ordinary  life.  When  they  go 
back  on  permission,  they  are  still  intensely 
living,  intensely  feeling  creatures.  Six  days 
of  life,  between  two  deaths — there  is  noth- 
ing stupid  or  humdrum  about  that. 

Sometimes    husbands    and    wives    find 
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Looms  large  on  Hi?  horizon 
of  eight  cylinder  values  — 


qpHE  valve-in-head  eight  cylinder  Ferro- 
J-  Jackson  motor  develops  more  power  per  cubic 
inch  of  piston  displacement  and  more  power 
per  pound  of  weight  than  any  other  motor  built. 
It  gives  mile-a-minute  speed.  Owners  average 
17.7  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gas,  Maintenance 
cost  is  low  because  of  unrivaled  accessibility  and 
light  weight. 

You  get  power,  speed,  economy  and  comfort 
in  the  Jackson  Eight.  Four  full  elliptic  springs 
give  it  ease  of  riding,  unapproached  by  any 
other  car  save  one.  Let  the  Jackson  dealer 
prove  this  to  you. 

Five  body  styles  to  choose  from.  See  the 
local  Jackson  dealer  at  once,  or  write  direct 
to    us    for    catalog    and    full    description. 

Jackson  Automobile  Company 

1318  East  Main  Street 
Jackson,  Mich. 
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ordinary oil  breaks  down  under  the  ter- 
rific heat  of  your  automobile  engine.  This 
heat  ranges  from  200v  to  1,000°.  A  large 
volume  of  black  sediment  is  formed.  The 
sediment  increases  friction  and  wear  and 
decreases  gasoline  and  oil  mileage. 

The  upper  bottle  contains  ordinary  oil. 
The  lower  bottle  contains  Veedol.  Notice 
that    Veedol    reduces    sediment    by   86%. 


i 
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More  than  350,000  Motorists 

now  profit  by  this  Discovery 


Until  recently,  no  motorist  knew 
the  true  facts  about  automobile  oils. 

No  one,  not  even  the 
automobile  experts, 
could  tell  how  much 
sediment  was  formed 
in  ordinary  oil  —  or 
how  much  friction  this 
sediment  caused. 

In  1 9 1 6,  the  real  facts 
about  the  science  of 
automobile  lubrica- 
tion were  first  made 
public.  In  its  an- 
nouncements to  Amer- 
ican motorists,  the 
Piatt  &  Washburn 
Refining  Company 
disclosed  the  sediment 
test  and  showed  that 
Veedol,  the  new  lubricant  that  re- 
sists heat,  reduces  sediment  by 
86%.  That  means  a  wonderful  sav- 
ing in  friction,  wear  and  operating 
expense. 

A  new  era  in  motor  lubrication 

Since  Veedol  was  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic about  a  year  ago,  the  demand  has  been 
enormous.  Today,  more  than  350,000  mo- 
torists are  using  it.  They  find  that  with 
Veedol,  they  get  maximum  power  and  ef- 
ficiency. The  capacity  of  the  Veedol  refinery 
is  now  being  increased  for  the  second  time 
to  meet  the  nation-wide  demand. 

The  discovery  of  Veedol  and  the  sedi- 
ment test  has  actually  revolutionized  the 
science  of  automobile  lubrication.  The  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Standards  now  uses  the  sedi- 
ment test  to  determine  oil-quality.  The  U. 
S.  Quartermaster's  Department  uses  Vee- 
dol for  the  Army  Motor  Trucks.  The 
Navy  also  uses  Veedol. 


There 


The  magnifying 
glass    shows   the 
bearing  as   it  really 
are  thousands    of  minute  teeth 
where  your  naked  eye  can    see 
only  a    smooth    metal   surface. 
The    sediment     formed    in     oil 
breaks'   the  oil-film  that  should 
separate    the   bearing   surfaces. 
Then     the     metal    teeth     grind 
together.       Veedol    saves     this 
excess  friction  and  wear. 


How  sediment  in  ordinary  oil 
causes  permanent  damage 

Oil  that  contains  sediment  increases 
metal    to    metal  friction  because  the 
sediment  takes  the  place  of  a  large 
part  of  the  liquid  oil. 

Then  the  metal  surfaces 
are  pressed  into  each  other 
and  the  micro- 
scopic teeth 
grab  and  cut  in. 
That  means  fric- 
tion wear  and 
expense. 

The  damage 
caused  by  sedi- 
ment cannot  be 
repaired.  Even- 
tually the  worn 
parts  must  be 
thrown  away 
and  new  parts 
purchased  and 
installed. 


You  will  find  that  your  motor  has  ac- 
quired new  pick-up  and  hill -climbing 
ability.  It  will  vibrate  less.  It  will  be  more 
silent  than  before.  It  will  give  greater  gaso- 
line mileage.  That  is  all  due  to  saving  of 
friction  and  wear  made  possible  by  Veedol. 

Users  of  Veedol  find  that  their  car  not 
only  runs  better  than  ever  before,  but  the 
cost  of  upkeep  is  reduced  $50  to  $115  a  year. 
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How  to  reduce   sedi- 
ment 86% 

The  two  bottles  at  the  right      Ordinary  Oil 
show  the   results   of    the   sedi-        after  use 
ment  test. 

Notice  that  ordinary  oil  in  the  left-hand 
bottle  contains  fully  seven  times  as  much 
sediment  as  Veedol.  Both  bottles  contain 
specimens  taken  after  500  miles  of  running. 
Notice  that  Veedol  reduces  sediment  by  86  Jo . 

Veedol  is  unlike  ordinary  oil  because  it  is 
made  by  the  Faulkner  Process  —  a  recent 
discovery  used  exclusively  by  this  Com- 
pany. Ordinary  oil  cannot  have  the  same 
heat-resisting  and  wear-resisting  qualities 
as  Veedol. 

Make  this  road  test  today 

Clean  out  your  crank-case.  Fill  up  with 
kerosene.  Run  your  motor  about  thirty 
seconds  under  its  own  power.  Draw  out  all 
the  kerosene  and  refill  with  Veedol.  Then 
make  a  test  run  over  a  familiar  road,  includ- 
ing steep  hills  and  straight  level  stretches. 


Veedol 
after  use 


Try  Veedol  today 

Veedol  is  distributed  through 
the  accessory  jobbers  and  deal- 
ers. Over  12,000  dealers  are 
now  selling  it. 

Each  dealer  has  a  Veedol 
Lubrication  Chart  which  speci- 
fies the  correct  grade  of  Veedol 
for  your  car  or  tractor  for  both 
summer  and  winter  use. 

If  you  cannot  get  Veedol, 
write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer 
who  can  supply  you. 

Buy  a  can  of  Veedol  today- 
begin  now  to  get  the  full  effi- 
ciency from  your  car. 

Send  10c  for  80-page 
book 


Send  10c  for  our  new  80-page  book  on  the 
construction  and  lubrication  of  automobiles, 
motor  boats,  tractors  and  stationary  engines. 
No  other  book  at  any  price  contains  so 
much  information  on  this  subject. 

Piatt  &  Washburn  Refining  Co. 

1823  Bowling  Green  Bldg.        New  York,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices: 
Boston    Chicago    Philadelphia    San  Francisco 


Use    Grease  of 
Tested  Quality 

The  sediment  test 
shows  you  how  far 
Veedol  excels  ordinary 
oil.  Veedol  Grease  is 
equally  superior  to  or- 
dinary grease.  There 
is  a  special  grade  of 
Veedol  Grease  for 
every  purpose. 
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each  other  changed  by  their  experience. 
1  know  of  one  woman  who  had  made  her 
husband  a  sort  of  invalid  with  too  much 
mothering,  hovering,  managing.  When  he 
came  back  on  his  first  permission  she 
hardly  knew  him,  he  was  so  sturdj'  and 
bronzed  and  muscled  and  swaggering.  He 
came  home  and  talked  the  rough  language 
of  the  trenches,  and  shouted  and  sang  and 
swore  and  misbehaved  and  carried  her  up- 
and  down-stairs;  he  ate  and  drank  things 
that  weren't  good  for  him,  and  made  her 
go  to  the  cinema  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  and  to  common  cafes,  and  shocked  her 
dreadfully.  All  the  time  she  was  pro- 
testing helplessly,  and  thought  she  would 
die  of  it.  But  when  he  went  away  she 
tried  more  than  she  ever  had  cried  when 
he  first  went  off  to  war. 

Men  home  on  permission  make  up  a 
great  part  of  the  present  city  life  of  Paris, 
and  if  one  were  to  stand  on  the  boule- 
vards he  would  see  drama  after  drama, 
some  complete,  some  fragmentary.  The 
j nan  home  from  the  trenches  lets  his  simple, 
human  side  come  to  the  surface,  and  six 
days  is  too  short  to  waste  any  time  in 
pretense.  We  quote  a  few  of  the  scenes 
the  Journal's  correspondent  saw  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon  walk: 

At  the  entrance  to  the  subway  at  the 
Madeleine  —  a  permission naire  from  the 
front,  thirty-five,  solid,  tanned,  his  faded 
coat  brushed  but  still  full  of  dust;  his 
wife,  smiling,  pretty,  well-drest.  They  were 
going  to  leave  each  other;  oh!  for  only  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  perhaps  then  only 
about  the  third  day.  She  was  only  going 
to  do  a  few  errands,  and  he  had  some 
things  to  do  some  other  place.  They 
clasped  hands,  looking  steadily  into  each 
other's  eyes,  and  then,  without  false 
shame,  they  kissed  each  other  in  the  open 
boulevard 

An  old  gentleman  and  his  little  wife 
of  sixty  passed;  they  looked  at  the  couple 
and  then  at  each  other.  It  was  as  if  they 
regretted  that  they  had  lived  a  long  life 
of  too  serene  affection  without  having 
known  one  moment  like  this  of  the  other 
two,  the  moment  that  the  war  had 
made  so  full  of  complete  abandon,  of 
unconsciousness. 

Only  a  civilian,  very  young,  very 
debonaire,  and  the  little  painted  woman 
with  him,  laughed. 

"Imbeciles !"  said  the  old  gentleman  to 
his  wife,  scowling  at  them  terribly 

Waiting  on  the  curb  to  cross  the  street, 
I  noticed  a  taxicab  coming  toward  me 
slowly,  because  of  the  traffic.  For  a  second 
I  was  astonished  because  in  broad  day- 
light, in  an  open  cab,  there  was  a  woman 
with  both  arms  around  the  neck  of  a  man, 
her  head  on  his  shoulder.  Then  I  saw 
that  they,  too,  were  not  in  this  world.  She 
was  in  black,  and  tears  were  streaming 
down  her  pale  face.  He  was  in  uniform, 
with  his  packs  and  campaign  things  on  his 
back.  His  face  was  even  more  terribly 
rigid  and  desperate.  I  knew  they  were 
going  to  the  station 

Farther  on,  where  the  Rue  du  Bac 
comes  down  to  the  river,  there  was  a 
blond,  brown  boy  in  horizon  blue,  with 
his  father  and  mother. 

She  was  a  little  thin  woman  in  black, 
with  a,  long  black  veil,  and  there  was  a 
black  band  on  the  sleeve  of  the  boy  and  on 


that  of  the  man.  The  other  boy,  probably, 
had  been  killed.  They  stopt  and  talked  a 
moment;  he  was  going  off  somewhere, 
it  seemed,  but  they  would  all  meet  at 
dinner,  at  Lavenue's,  at  seven.  They  both 
kissed  him  gravely,  on  one  cheek  and  then 
t  he  other,  under  his  blue  helmet.  He  had  to 
bend  way  down  to  kiss  his  mother 

On  the  sidewalk,  before  a  fine  old  house 
iu  the  Rue  de  Varenne,  there  was  a  closed 
motor.  A  good-looking  officer  and  a  lady, 
very  cold  and  still  and  beautifully  drest, 
came  down  to  the  car.  I  could  see  she 
was  quite  a  great  lady.  A  footman  came 
out  of  the  house  with  bags,  and  they  stood 
there  on  the  sidewalk  waiting  for  him  to 
arrange  things,  not  saying  anything. 

Suddenly,  a  little  bo3%  about  four  years 
old,  came  running  down  from  the  house, 
crying  out  over  and  over,  "1  want  j7ou,  my 
I  >a  pa !  I  want  you,  I  want,  you,  my  papa ! ' ' 
And  the  cold  lady  lost  all  her  splendid  poise 
and  began  to  cry,  too,  in  the  arms  of  the 
man,  before  everybody.  A  nurse  came 
down  for  the  little  boy,  and  somehow  the 
officer  and  the  woman  got  into  the  motor. 
The  man  said  to  the  chauffeur,  "A  la  gate" 
and  they  drove  away 

Crossing  the  cobbled,  noisy  square 
in  front  of  the  Gare  Montparnasse,  a 
woman,  without  any  hat,  a  working  woman 
and  a  poilu  in  his  faded  blue,  ragged  coat 
and  blue  hebnet,  and  in  his  arms  a  baby. 
Her  face  was  streaked  with  dust  and  tears 
and  she  held  on  to  the  edge  of  his  ragged 
blue  coat.  He  held  the  baby  in  both  arms, 
up  close  to  his  tanned,  thin  face.  The  baby 
did  not  seem  to  notice  anything,  just  rode 
there  happily,  held  high  in  the  soldier's 
arms,  waving  its  little  hands 

After  dinner,  when  it  was  just  begin- 
ning to  get  dark,  I  was  frightened  to  see, 
running  along  close  behind  a  tram-car, 
almost  under  the  wheels,  it  seemed  to  me, 
a  big  black  dog.  It  was  the  tram-car 
that  runs  from  Montparnasse  to  the 
Gare  de  Lyon.  The  dog  would  get  a 
little  behind,  then  the  car  would  stop  and 
he  would  catch  up  with  it.  He  kepi 
jumping  up  against  the  steps,  making 
frantic  little  leaps  whenever  he  came 
close  to  it.  I  thought  that  he  would 
surely  be  killed. 

Then  I  saw  in  the  doorway  a  poilu  in 
his  campaign  outfit,  pack  and  gun  and  all. 
He  was  talking  to  the  dog,  telling  him  to 
go  home — and  so  they  passed  by  me  going 
to  the  station.  It  was  the  end  of  the 
sixth  day,  I  could  see  that.  He  had  said 
good-by  to  the  family  at  home,  begged 
them  not  to  come  to  the  station,  because 
it  made  it  so  much  harder.  But  there  was 
the  dog  that  had  come  anyway.  As  far 
as  I  could  see  it,  there  Mas  that  leaping 
figure  of  the  black  dog. 

Of  course,  many  of  the  soldiers  have  no 
relatives,  and  many  more  live  in  parts  of 
France  too  far  away  from  the  battle-line 
to  visit.  The  permission  includes  the 
time  and  the  money  necessary  to  go  and 
return  from  Paris,  but  that  is  all.  Do 
these  unfortunate  souls  have  to  watch 
then-  comrades  leave  in  high  spirits  for  six 
days  with  then-  families,  without  ever  a 
hope  of  sharing  the  good  time?  Not  they! 
There  is  an  organization  in  Paris  by  which 
any  one  can  become  sponsor  for  a  poilu 
on  permission,  buy  him  for  a  "godson" 
with  the  same  sum  necessary  to  pay  for 
his  board  and  lodging  while  he  is  in  Paris, 


This  Big  Book  Boosts 
Farm  Values 

It  was  written  for  farmers — not  en- 
gineers; about  country  roads — not 
city  pavements.  Its  language  is 
plain — its  pictures  convincing. 

It  covers  the  entire  subject  of 
roads:  location,  correction,  grad- 
ing, drainage  and  upkeep.  It  ex- 
plains all  modern  methods  and 
the  use  of  all  up-to-date  road  build- 
ing machinery. 

Used  now  as  a  text  book  in  over 
fifty  colleges  and  universities. 

This  Valuable    Book    Free 

Betler  roads  increase  farm  values,  develop 
better  schools  and  churches  and  open  up 
greater  business  and  social  '  advantages. 
You  need  this  book.  Every  road  com- 
missioner, supervisor  or  farmer  interested 
in  the  great  National  movement  for 
better  roads  should  have  a  copy.  Write 
for  yours  today. 

Good  Roads  Book  No.  615 

£.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is  needed   hi   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 
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HERE'S     FUN     FOR     YOU! 

A  day  in  the  woods  !  Fish,  hike,  smoke, 
read  and  rest — and  then  a  coo],  clean,  fresh 
lunch  right  out  of  the 

}{aci>ketjQ 

"  BASKET',v 
REFRIGERATOR 

That's  real  fun.  The  Hawkeve  keeps  food  anil 
drink  cool  36  hours  on  one  filling  of  ice.  Light- 
weight, attractive,  durable,  sanitary.  Priced  .  n 
low  as  Js. 00.  30 days'  trial    Write  for  Booklet  3Q 

BURLINGTON    BASKET    COMPANV 
US  Hawkeye  Bldg.  Dept.  S         Burlington,  Iowa 
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They've  Won 

In  Test  With  Other  Tires 

'J AX  TIRES  are  selected  by  motorists — not  merely 
accepted  because  the  automobile  manufacturer 
originally  supplied  them  with  the  car.  They 
are  97  per  cent  Owners'  Choice.  Only  3  per 
cent  of  Ajax  Tires  are  sold  to  manufacturers. 
Think  what  this  means  when  you  consider  the 
immense  output  of  Ajax  Tires. 


97%  Owners'  Choice 


is  definite  proof.  No  claims  or  high- 
geared  salesmanship  can  refute  this  proof 
— tire  for  tire  and  mile  for  mile — out  on 
the  road.  That  is  how  Ajax  has  built 
up  its  leadership,  and  why,  when  tires 
are  talked  of,  motorists  who  know, 
place  Ajax  first. 

With  Ajax — quality,  uniformity  axe 
absolutely  sure.  There  are  no  better 
materials  than  Ajax  uses.  Ajax  "know' 
how"  is  recognized  by  tire-men  every 
where.  But  it's  the  Ajax  Cure  that 
most  of  all  marks  Ajax  as  something 
better.  Electrical  Science  has  given  the 
Ajax  Automatic  Heat-Control  Device — 

"The  Clock  With  a  Trigger" 

At  just  the  instant  the  degree  of  heat 
and  second  of  time  are  reached  which 
mean  perfect  Cure,  this  more'than-human 
invention  releases  the  heat  volume- — 
ends  the  vulcanising  process. 


In  Maine  or  Mexico — now  or  a  year 
from  now — one  Ajax  Tire  is  another's 
twin — in  life  and  strength  and  service. 

Guaranteed   in  Writing — 
5000  Miles — and  Registered 

And  Ajax  quality  upholds  that  guar' 
antee.  It  means  that  this  big  minimum 
is  the  least  you  should  expect.  Many 
Ajax  owners  who  keep  mileage  tab — as 
all  tire-owners  should — find  that  they 
far  exceed  it. 

Ajax  Tires  are  Registered,  to  make  this 
guarantee  doubly  sure,  in  the  tire-owner's 
name,  at  our  home  office.  Service  consid' 
ered,  and  purchase  price — Ajax  Tires  are 
the  most  economical  tires  you  can  buy. 
Go,  let  the  Ajax  dealer  prove  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "The  Story  of 
Ajax  Tires,"  by  Horace  De  Lisser, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Ajax  Rubber 
Company,  Inc. 


AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 


1796-1798  Broadway 
Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J. ; 


While  others  are 

claiming  Quality. 

we  are^ 


rJ  guaranteeing  it  K 


a  small  sum,  but  often  more  than  the 
soldier  himself  can  afford. 

So  it  will  happen  that  you  may  see  a 
little  boy,  or  an  old  lady,  or  a  man  too  old 
to  fight  walking  the  streets  with  a  bearded 
private  with  the  mud  of  Champagne  still 
damp  on  his  helmet.  A  remarkable 
organization  has  made  this  possible,  writes 
Henry  Bazin  in  a  letter  to  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger: 

There  has  been  established  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  at  49  Rue  Vaugirard, 
L'CEuvre  des  Soldats  de  la  Guerre.  Through 
it,  he  or  she  who  wills  may  become  a  god- 
father or  godmother  in  seriously  good 
faith  for  six  days.  It  costs  fifteen  francs 
a  godson;  to  be  exact,  according  to  the 
present  rate  of  exchange,  just  $2.64  buys 
the  happy  privilege.  This  tiny  sum,  mar- 
velous to  relate,  pays  for  the  lodging  and 
food  of  a  soldier  during  144  hours  of  day- 
light and  darkness.  All  he  needs  is  the 
sponsor — the  filling  of  a  simple  printed 
form;  the  money  does  the  rest.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  such  a  small  sum  could 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense.  But 
"where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 
The  use  of  the  building  is  donated  by 
the  owner.  Supplies  are  donated  or 
bought  at  special  prices.  The  place  has 
been  open  some  time  with  never  an 
existing  deficit. 

There  are  accommodations  for  200  men 
at  one  time.  There  are  a  series  of  ward- 
like rooms,  with  orderly  rows  of  clean, 
sweet,  inviting  white-iron  beds  under  a 
rain-proof  roof.  Imagine  what  that  roof 
alone  means  to  a  poilu  who  has  slept 
underground  or  in  the  open  without  remov- 
ing his  clothes  for  months!  There  are 
baths  and  a  nightshirt  for  every  man. 
There  is  a  big  dining-hall  where  each 
poilu  godson  receives  his  three  square 
meals  a  day — no  two,  for  the  early  break- 
fast, French  fashion,  consists  of  but  cafe 
au  lait  and  bread.  But  the  midday 
meal  is  of  solid  substance,  well  cooked 
and  served  in  copious  quantity,  with  the 
evening  meal  in  repetition,  plus  a  big 
plate  of  hot,  nourishing  soup.  Every  man 
has  a  half-bottle  of  red  wine  with  each 
lunch  and  dinner.  And  there  is  a  living- 
room  with  books  and  newspapers  and 
comfortable  lounging-seats. 

When  I  saw  all  this  I  quickly  bought 
a  godson,  and  as  I  walked  away  thinking 
about  it,  I  retraced  my  steps,  as  I  said 
before,  and  bought  another.  For  an  ex- 
penditure of  $5.28  two  men  are  my  really 
truly  godsons  for  six  days,  and,  figura- 
tively speaking,  I  can  watch  over  their 
destiny.  They  will  presently  hear  of  their 
new  relation,  and  the  permission  he  brings 
them.  And  they  will  learn  at  the  same 
time  of  my  name  and  address.  I  already 
have  theirs,  chosen  as  the  next  two  in  line 
upon  the  waiting-list. 

One  is  from  the  country  near  Limoges 
in  Haute  Vienne.  I  know  the  district 
well.  He  has  a  little  farm  and  before  the 
war  lived  upon  it  with  his  mother  and  a 
maiden  sister.  The  other  was  a  clerk  in  a 
shop  in  Marseilles.    They  are  now  Private 

■ ,  of  the th  Regiment  of  Infantry, 

and  Private ,  of  the th  Artillery. 

In  a  few  days  they  will  come  and  visit 
me.  When  they  do,  we  three— my  two 
godsons  and  I — will  have  a  little  jollifica- 
tion. I'm  going  to  "blow  myself";  we'll 
have  lunch  together  and  dinner  together, 
with  a  walk  and  a  talk  in  between;    per- 
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6k  tons  with  a  2ston  truck 

Troy  Trailer  "in  daily  service  with  these  loads  since 

July  1915 — on  same  tires — no  repairs  of  any  kind" 

— at  plant  of  Southwestern  Portland  Cement  Co.,  El  Paso. 


The  above  shows  what  can  be  done  under 
especially  favorable  conditions.  Any  good  truck 
while  loaded  to  it's  full  capacity  will  also  pull  at 
least  as  much  again  on  a  Troy  Trailer. 

The  largest  concerns  in  the  country  have  cut 
their  truck  operating  costs  by  purchasing  Troy 
Trailers.  Such  automobile  concerns  as  Ford, 
Cadillac,  Saxon  and  Studebaker  are  using  Trailers. 
The  Ford  Co.  say  that  since  purchasing  two  Troy 
Trailers  they  "Have  done  the  work  with  three 
trucks  that  formerly  required  five." 


The  Saxon  Co.,  Detroit,  write:  "We  have  been 
using  a  5-ton  Troy  Trailer  with  a  3K-ton  G.  M.  C. 
truck  and  are  handling  from  7  to  9  tons  with  this 
outfit,  and  find  it  a  very  cheap  way  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  freight  hauling." 

Riker-Hegeman,  New  York,  say  their  Troy  Trail- 
er saves  them  "Somewhere  about  $100  a  week." 

The  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Kentucky,  write:  "By 
using  our  Troy  Trailer  we  can  double  our  capacity 
at  an  actual  daily  outlay  of  $2,  whereas  the  daily 
cost  of  operating  truck  alone  is  $15." 


Troy  Trailers 


since  **     :=^===^^  Te*. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 
sn  connection  tory  that 
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And  so  it  goes,  all  over  the  country.  An  entire  list  of  users 
will  be  furnished  if  you  desire,  or  we  can  give  you  the  names  of 
other  concerns  using  Troy  Trailers  with  the  same  kind  of  truck 
you  are  operating.  Troy  Trailers  range  in  capacities  from  1  to  5 
tons  and  with  any  type  of  body.  They  are  built  for  use  as  a  single 
trailer  or  in  trailer  trains.  They  are  reversible,  and  therefore  can 
be  backed  up  to  any  loading  platform,  of  backed  into  any  alley, 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  being  moved  forward.  The  truck  can  be 
coupled  to  either  end  of  the  Trailer,  thus  providing  great  flexi- 
bility. There  is  also  a  complete  line  of  Troy  Juniors  of  smaller 
capacity  to  be  operated  with  small  trucks  or  pleasure  cars. 

Troy  Trailers  can  be  Operated  with  Any 

Good  Truck. 


Put  it  up  to  us.     Write  today,  telling  us  just  what 
your  hauling  problems  are ;  what  trucks  you  now 
operate :  and  we  will  advise  you  as  to  ways    and 
means  to  very  largely  reduce  your  trans- 
portation   costs.      This    assistance   will 
place  you  under  no  obligation. 


The  Troy  Wagon 
Works  Company 

Troy,  Ohio 


The 
Troy 

Wagon 
Works. 

Troy.   Ohio 

•        Please  send  copy 
f     of  booklet  advertised 
f       in  Literary  Digest. 


f  Name. 
f    Address... 


Branches  or  Distributors 
in  all  principal  cities. 


OW 


•H 
What  You 
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Your  protection 
is  the  Beaver 
trademark  on 
the  back  of 
every    slab. 


L-L& 


Weaver 


The  Old  Wall 
and  the  Young  Mind 

Does  a  blackboard  have  to  be  black?  Did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  about  that?  It's  worth  thinking  about,  for 
your  boys  and  girls  have  to  face  these  blackboards  for  five 
or  six  hours,  five  days  out  of  the  week. 

Don't  you  know  that  a  chalk  mark  on  a  green  surface 
shows  up  just  as  clearly  and  can  be  read  as  easily  as  if  on 
black?  Why  then  shouldn't  the  blackboard  be  green? 
Then  you  have  a  live,  inviting  color,  pleasing  and  restful 
as  well,  instead  of  the  suggestion  of  age  that  black  conveys. 

The  purpose  of  Beaver  Greenboard,  which  is  a  rich, 
green  tone  with  splendid  color  value,  is  to  accomplish  that 
very  change  in  the  schoolroom — turning  the  old  walls  into 
young  walls,  more  restful,  more  cheerful  and  inviting. 

Beaver  Greenboard  and  Beaver  Blackboard  are  manu- 
factured by  The  Beaver  Board  Companies,  the  originators 
of  the  well-known  pure  wood-fibre  Beaver  Board.  Here 
is  the  only  manufactured  blackboard  constructed  entirely 
by  one  manufacturer.  Backed  by  a  broad  guarantee  as 
to  durability  and  satisfaction.  Will  not  warp,  crack,  peel 
nor  bulge  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  average  building. 

Simply  send  a  postal  or  letter  to  the  address  below  and 
we  will  gladly  send  you  a  sample  with  interesting  literature. 

THE  BEAVER  BOARD  COMPANIES,  206BeaverRd.,Buffalo,N.Y. 

Canada:    406  Wall  Street,  Beaverdale.  Ottawa 
Kngrand:    4  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.  C. 
Australia:     Builders'  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

United  States  Branches  at  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Cleveland, 

Detroit,   Chicago,   Minneapolis,    Kansas   City  and   San   Francisco 

Manufacturers  also  of  Beaver  Board  and  Beaverbill  Products. 

Distributors  in  principal  cities.    Dealers  everywhere. 


BEAVER  S  BOARD 


\  Let  Me  Cut  ,  '" 

Your  Ice  Bills 


Wiutegrost 
Refrlgerdt'or 


I  Let  me  send  you  abeautifulWhite  Frost, 
130  days'  trial.  I'll  pay  freight.  Send  it 
|i  1  f  my  expense  if  it  doesn't  save  ice, 
|keep  foods 

ilder. 
|3teel  built, 
cork 
,   sulated, 

I  white  enameled.  Round.  Revolving 
I  sh<  ives.      Noiseless  cork  cushioned 
I  doors,  new  drinking  water  cooler, 
amove-easy  castors.  $6.50  down, pay  as 
I  you  use.    Deal  direct  with  manufac- 
turers, save  money,  get  extra  value. 
I  Wiite  for  catalog.    H.  I.  SMITH,  Pre? 
Whit-  Frost  Refrigerator  Co. 
Dept.  K-8  Jackson,  Mich. 


OSCAR  MAYER'S 

frankfurters 

(In  Cans) 


_    Full-size,  Introductory      "CX 
■  Can  sent  anywhere  for   %J  \J 

B     Tender  morsels  of  young  pork  and  nuggets  of 
—     finest  beef,  blended  with  rare  spices  by  Oscar 
W      Mayer's  inimitable  slcill  !  In  these  Aristocrats 
<s      of  Frankfurters  you  find  superlative  tender- 
W      ness  and  flavor.  Even  Hie  "imported"  kind 
A      are  excelled.  Send  38c  and  name  of  dealer 
^^.    for  12  ounce  can  sufficient  to  serve  three. 
♦  OSCAR  F.  MAYER  &  BRO. 

Dept.  19,  Chicago,  III. 
Jjealers  and  Broker* 
V   Write  for  splendid 
-^*N.   proposition  —  ak 


Cents  ' 

Postpaid 


haps  a  game  of  billiards  and  an  hour  or  so 
in  a  cinema,  which  is  French  for  a  movie. 
At  10  p.m.  I'll  escort  them,  like  a  dutiful 
godfather,  to  the  door  of  their  six-day 
home  and  leave  them  with  a  hearty  hand- 
shake, a  good-night,  an  au  revoir,  bonne 
chance. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Ministry 
of  War  announced  a  short  time  ago  a  new 
sort  of  "permission,"  an  extra  special  one 
of  three  days  which  does  not  affect  the 
normal  order  of  the  old  permission.  It  is 
called  among  the  soldiers  illa  permission 
des  pa-pas, "  and  is  granted  to  soldiers  of  all 
grades  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
child. 

THE  GERMAN  PAINTED  DEMONS 

THE  fighting  in  the  air  on  the  Western 
front,  never  dull,  has  received  an 
added  thrill.  The  Germans  have  begun 
to  paint  their  machines  in  the  most  bizarre 
patterns  and  colors.  The  English  suggest 
the  German  pilots  adopted  the  plan  from 
the  American  Indian,  in  the  belief  that  an 
airplane  painted  like  a  demon,  or  one  with 
the  right  wing  scarlet  and  the  left  violet, 
would  strike  terror  to  the  stoutest  British 
heart.  If  this  seems  absurd,  even  for 
German  logic,  a  more  likely  explanation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  air-fighting  is  still 
a  matter  of  individual,  personal  combat, 
and,  as  the  knights  of  old  wore  each  his 
distinctive  and  brilliant  coat  of  arms,  so 
these  German  pilots  daub  their  machines 
until  there  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  one 
man  for  another.  Whatever  the  reason, 
there  are  gay  color-schemes  on  the  Western 
front,  says  the  New  York  Sun: 

Each  day  the  British  pilots  bring  home 
from  over  the  lines  new  reports  of  fantastic 
creations  encountered  amid  the  clouds. 
The  gayest  feathered  songsters  that  have 
come  north  with  the  spring  can  not  hope 
to  rival  the  variegated  hues  of  the  harlequin 
birds  that  rise  daily  from  the  German  air- 
dromes. The  coming  of  this  fantastic  order 
of  things  in  the  air  was  first  heralded  by  a 
squadron  of  scarlet  German  planes  ten  or 
twelve  days  ago.  It  was  then  noticed  that 
some  of  the  enemy  machines  were  striped 
about  the  body  like  yellowjackets. 

Nowadays  nothing  appears  too  gaudy  to 
meet  the  tastes  of  the  enemy  airmen,  who 
seem  to  have  been  given  carte  blanche 
with  the  paint-brush. 

There  are  green  planes  with  yellow  noses, 
silver  planes  with  gold  noses,  khaki- 
colored  planes  with  greenish-gray  wings, 
planes  with  red  bodies,  green  wings,  and 
yellow  stripes,  planes  with  red  body  and 
wings  of  green  on  top  of  blue,  planes  with 
light  blue  body  and  red  wings.  Virtually 
all  the  gaudiest  machines  go  in  for  red 
body  effects  with  every  possible  combina- 
tion of  colors  on  their  wings.  Some  have 
one  green  wing  and  one  white.  Some  have 
green  wings  tipped  with  various  colors. 

One  of  the  most  fantastic  met  in  the 
last  few  days  had  a  scarlet  body,  brown 
tail,  reddish  brown  wings,  with  white 
Maltese  crosses  against  a  bright  green 
background.  One  machine  looked  like 
a  pear  flying  through  the  air.     It  had  a 

GRKAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50«  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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pear-shaped  tail  and  was  painted  a  ruddy 
brown,  just  liko  a  big  ripe  fruit. 

One  of  the  piebald  squadrons  encoun- 
tered was  made  up  of  white,  red,  and  green 
inaehines.  There  were  still  others  pal- 
pably painted  for  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  camouflage  purposes — as  guns, 
wagons,  and  tents  are  often  painted  to 
blend  with  the  landscape  and  thus  avoid 
detection. 

But,  in  spite  of  paint  of  whatever  color, 
the  Allies  are  still  masters  of  the  air, 
I  ho  it  is  a  superiority  for  which  they  must 
battle  stoutly.  The  Germans  are  making 
a  sturdy  fight,  and  just  as  new  army-corps 
and  additional  batteries  are  sent  in  on  the 
surface  to  hold  the  Allies  from,  the  bending 
Ilindenlnirg  hue,  so  hundreds  of  new 
machines  are  tossed  up  to  contend  for 
control  of  the  skies.  It  is  an  exciting 
game,  The  Sun  continues: 

A  short  time  ago  enemy  machines  dropt 
three  bombs  near  a  railway-station  in  the 
British  lines,  but  in  one  of  the  half-score 
of  raids  carried  out  last  night  by  the 
British  not  less  than  fifty-six  big  bombs 
were  dropt  on  a  single  German  encamp- 
ment. A  tremendous  German  ammuni- 
tion-dump was  blown  up,  the  explosion 
being  so  terrific  that  one  of  the  British 
aerplanes,  2,000  feet  above  it,  was  blown 
completely  upside  down,  and  the  sur- 
prized pilot  had  a  busy  thirty  seconds 
getting  his  plane  on  an  even  keel  again. 
One  British  squadron  had  its  eyes  on  this 
dump  for  some  time,  and  the  fliers  were  in 
high  glee  to-day  over  their  success. 

In  the  fighting  recently  the  British 
sent  six  Germans  crashing  and  drove  down 
eleven  out  of  control.  As  a  result  of 
bombarding  and  fighting  only  five  British 
machines  were  missing.  The  toll  of 
machines  brought  down  is  no  index  to  the 
number  of  fights  that  occur  daily.  Mani- 
festly these  are  indecisive  where  brilliant 
pilots  meet  and  fight  each  other  until 
exhausted  without  either  being  able  to 
give  the  other  "the  unlucky  bullet."  All 
the  fighters  expect  to  get  bullets  through 
their  machines  daily.  It  is  only  the 
"unlucky"  one  that  counts. 

One  distinguished  young  Briton  came 
flying  home  a  few  days  ago  grinning  almost 
from  ear  to  ear  because  he  had  been  in  a 
fight  with  four  hostile  red  scouts.  He 
sent  one  crashing  and  outmaneuvered  the 
rest  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  able 
to  put  only  three  bullets  into  his  "bus." 

It  is  the  custom  of  all  flying  services 
now  to  permit  the  better-known  pilots  to 
fly  when  and  where  they  will  in  search 
of  legitimate  prey.  The  before-breakfast 
exploits  of  a  single  British  pilot  with 
such  a  roving  commission  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  daily  adventures  and  not 
unusual. 

Taking  the  air  about  six  o'clock,  he 
cruised  toward  the  morning  sun  and  saw 
three  British  bombing-machines  fighting 
five  German  Albatross  scouts.  He  dived 
at  one  of  the  scouts  and  began  maneuvering 
for  position  when  he  saw  one  of  the  British 
bombers  diving  steeply  with  a  hostile  craft 
on  his  tail. 

The  British  scout  dived  for  this  machine 
until  he  saw  the  bomber  flatten  out  and 
slip  away.  He  then  climbed  to  7,000  feet, 
where  he  fell  in  with  another  British 
fighting-machine,  but  the  pair  had  not 
proceeded  far  Avhen  suddenly  they  were 
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Two  Apartments  on  the  Same  Street 

Both  of  these  apartments  are  built  of  the  same 
material.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
is  the  same.  One  has  just  as  much  sun  and  light 
as  the  other. 

The  one  at  the  left  is  filled  with  tenants — it  has  a 
waiting  list.  The  one  at  the  right  is  half  empty — 
its  tenants  are  always  moving. 

What  makes  the  difference  ? 

The  one  at  the  right  lacks  a  modem  ventilating 
system.  The  one  at  the  left  has  Sturtevant  Fans 
to  ventilate  bathrooms  and  kitchens. 


5iurlevani 


(REO'U-S-PAT-  OFF-) 


Ventilating,  Heating  and  Air- Washing  Systems 


Sturtevant  Systems  furnish  posi- 
tive'ventilation  for  the  finest  apart- 
ment homes.  If  you  knew  the 
blessings  of  living  in  rooms  flood- 
ed with  wholesome,  life-giving 
air  you  would  prefer  the  venti- 
lated apartment  every  time.  You 
can  get  such  apartments.  Make 
sure  before  you  rent  that  the  air 


you  and  your  children  breathe 
indoors  is  always  pure  and 
healthful.  A  modern  fan  system 
is  the  only  system  of  ventilation 
that  insures  a  constant  supply- of 
pure  fresh  air  in  apartment  bath- 
rooms and  kitchens.  Send  for 
booklet  telling  the  advantages  of 
well-ventilated  buildings. 


Sturtevant  Gives  the  World  Health  and.  Profit  Out  of  Air 


#1^  anaraTT^pri ricj-pa \-c iti es  in  the  world- 
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Pride  and  Profit 

A  MAN'S  pride  may  influence  his  purchase  of  a 
motor  car,  but  a  motor  truck  he  buys  primarily 
for  profit.  Yet  many  business  men  who  own  both 
Pierce-Arrow  cars  and  trucks  are  quite  as  proud  of 
their  trucks  as  they  are  of  their  cars.  It  is  a  different 
kind  of  pride — that  is  all. 

Pierce-Arrow 

Motor  Trucks 


bring  to  their  owners 
the  practical  and  prof- 
itable pride  that  at- 
taches to  all  good  work 
well  done. 

Smooth  and  silent  in 
action,  swift  and  de- 
pendable in  service, 
efficient  and  econom- 
ical   in    operation,    Pierce 


The  Worm -Gear 

All  Pierce-Arrow  trucks 
are  equipped  with  the 
worm-gear  drive,  which 
is  a  positive  guarantee 
of  effective  service  under 
the  most  difficult  condi- 
tions. 


business  transporta- 
tion to  the  time-table 
reliability  of  a  well- 
managed  railroad. 
Operating  under  ac- 
curate cost  accounting 
systems  in  varied  lines 
of  trade  and  industry, 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks 
have  proved  themselves  prof- 


Arrow  trucks  are  reducing     -itable  investments. 

The  PIERCE-ARROW  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Specific  data  is  available  covering  the  cost  oj 
operation  of  Pierce-Arroiv  Motor  Trucks  in  many 
different  lines  of  business,  such  as  Transport, 
Grocery,  Contracting,  Coal,  Breivery,  Textile, 
Oil,  Dry  Goods,   Chemicals,  etc. 
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set  upon  by  seven  German  scouts,  all 
Albatrosses,  including  the  five  who  had 
previously  broken  off  the  battle. 

There  was  rough-aud-tunible  fighting 
for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  the  British 
scout,  who  was  mounted  on  a  fleet  triplane, 
got  within  twenty  yards  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  fired  poiutblank  into  him/then 
watched  him  stall,  turn  over  backward, 
and  last  saw  him  spinning  at  3,000  feet. 

Turning  sharply,  the  triplane  pilot  saw 
his  companion  heavily  engaged  well  below 
him,  and  was  diving  to  his  assistance  when 
the  nose  of  one  of  the  German  attacking 
machines  dived  into  an  inevitable  crash, 
and  the  others  made  off. 

A  bombing  expedition  in  which  the  aero- 
planes must  maneuver  in  squadrons  is  more 
difficult  than  individual  combat,  says  an 
article  on  the  British  Royal  Flying  Corps 
furnished  The  Sun  by  the  British  War 
Office.  A  bombing  expedition  will  be 
inaugurated  by  an  order  like  this,  says  the 
account: 

'The  following  bombing  will  be  carried 
out  by  No.  —  Squadron  at  night  (10  p.m., 
12  midnight,  and  2  a.m.):  At  each  of  these 
times  three  machines,  each  carrying  eight 
20-pound  bombs,  will   bomb   respectively 

P ,  C ,  H— -." 

Thus  the  operation  order  read  one  eve- 
ning in  France.  Just  an  ordinary  order,  too, 
for  bombing  is  carried  out  day  and  night 
incessantly.  Bombing  by  night  is  usually 
carried  out  on  towns  and  villages  known 
to  be  resting-places  of  the  German  troops, 
and  it  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  to  see  that  the  Hun  never 
rests. 

Fritz  after  a  hard  spell  in  the  trenches 
is  withdrawn  to  some  [shell-torn  village 
behind  his  fines  to  rest.  He  enters  the 
ruined  house  that  forms  his  billet,  and,  with 
a  sigh  of  contentment  at  reaching  such 
luxury  after  the  miseries  of  trench-life 
prepares  to  sleep  in  peace.  He  dreams 
of  home,  and  then  out  of  the  night  comes 
the  terror  of  the  air. 

A  bomb  falls  in  his  billet,  exploding 
with  a  terrific  report  and  doing  more 
damage  to  the  already  ruined  walls.  Pos- 
sibly a  few  of  his  comrades  are  wounded 
or  killed.  Other  explosions  take  place  close 
by  and  the  whole  village  is  in  turmoil. 

Fritz  does  not  sleep  again.  His  nerves 
are  jangled  and  all  possibility  of  sleep  is 
gone.  The  next  day  he/  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  after  a  night  in  the  trenches. 
This  continues  night  after  night.  The 
damage  to  German  morale  is  enormous. 

From  the  aerial  point  of  view  things 
are  different.  A  pilot  warned  for  night- 
flying  takes  it  as  he  takes  everything 
else,  with  apparent  unconcern.  He  realizes 
that  he  will  have  an  uninteresting  ride 
in  the  dark;  the  danger  from  "Archie" 
will  be  small,  for  an  aeroplane  is  a  diffi- 
cult target  to  keep  under  observation 
with  a  search-light,  and  the  danger  from 
hostile  aircraft  will  be  smaller  still. 

He  leaves  the  aerodrome  and  quickly 
climbs  up  into  the  darkness.  Below  him 
are  the  very  faint  outlines  of  fields,  woods, 
and  villages.  Ponds  and  streams  show 
more  distinctly,  and  the  roads  show  faintly 
through  the  night.  He  is  usually  alone  and 
has  no  observer  to  bother  about.  When 
he  has  attained  sufficient  height,  at  a  signal 
from  the  leader  he  heads  for  the  lines. 
-   Over  the  trenches  the  star-shells  of  the 


infantry  may  be  seen,  occasionally  the 
flash  of  a  badly  concealed  gun  glints  in  the 
darkness,  or  the  exploding  bombs  of  a 
trench-raiding  party  cause  tiny  sparks  to 
glimmer  far  below.  Probably  the  enemy, 
hearing  the  sound  of  engines,  will  turn 
on  his  search-lights  and  sweep  the  sky 
with  long  pencils  of  light.  The  pilot  may 
be  picked  up  for  a  second,  and  a  trifle 
later  the  angry  bang,  bang,  bang,  of 
"Archie"  may  be  heard,  firing  excitedly 
at  the  place  where  the  aeroplane  ought 
to  be  but  is  not — the  pilot  has  probably 
dipt  and  changed  his  course  since  he  was 
in  the  rays  of  the  search-light.  He  may  be 
caught  again  for  an  instant  and  the  per- 
formance is  repeated. 

Before  long  the  vicinity  of  the  target  is 
reached  and  he  prepares  to  drop  his  bombs, 
usually  eight  in  number.  A  little  before 
he  is  over  the  spot  the  first  bombs"  will  bo 
released,  for  the  trajectory  of  the  bomb 
follows  the  course  of  the  machine  if  the 
latter  keeps  on  a  straight  course,  and  when 
it  explodes  the  aeroplane  is  still  over- 
head. Down  far  below  will  be  seen  a 
tiny  burst  of  flame;  possibly  a  large  fire 
blazes  up  and  the  pilot  knows  that  his 
work  is  good.  He  then  turns  and  repeats 
his  performance  until  all  his  bombs  are 
exhausted,  when  he  turns  for  home. 

Bombs  are  usually  dropt  from  a  low 
altitude  at  night  in  order  to  be  surer  of 
getting  the  target.  If  during  the  per- 
formance any  local  search-lights  are  turned 
on,  "Archie"  gets  busy  and  a  merry  game 
of  hide-and-seek  and  cut-the-beams  takes 
place.  If  the  aeroplane  is  very  low,  and 
bombs  are  sometimes  dropt  from  a  height 
of  only  a  few  hundred  feet,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  bursting  shells  do  more 
damage  than  the  aeroplane 's  bombs,  and  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  wing  an  aeroplane 
by  night. 

Over  the  lines  the  pilot  probably  meets 
more  search-lights,  dodges  them,  and  grad- 
ually descends.  Below  him  he  sees  the 
aerodromes  of  the  surrounding  squadrons 
lighted  up  for  landing  purposes.  Should 
he  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  his  own  he 
fires  a  certain  combination  of  signal  lights 
and  is  answered  from  below.  He  then 
lands,  hands  his  machine  over  to  the 
mechanics,  and  turns  in. 

Daylight-bombing  requires  more  care- 
ful organization,  for,  instead  of  bombarding 
a  countryside  to  shake  the  nerves  of  sleep- 
ing troops,  day-bombing  is  carried  out  to 
destroy  certain  specific  targets.  Railroads, 
store-  and  ammunition-dumps,  and  hangars 
are  the  favorites,  and  a  daytime  expedition 
means  a  battle  with  the  German  air-fleet. 
Hence  the  bombing  squadron  is  convoyed, 
remarks  the  War  Office's  article: 

The  raiding  machines  fly  in  formation 
and  are  surrounded  by  other  machines 
used  solely  for  protective  purposes.  Gen- 
erally a  raid  is  carried  out  by  machines 
from  two  squadrons,  the  bomb-carriers 
belonging  to  a  corps  wing  and  the  escorting 
machines  to  an  army  wing. 

All  the  machines  meet  at  a  prearranged 
rendezvous  weU  on  our  side  of  the  line  at  a 
certain  time  and  a  given  altitude.  There 
they  maneuver  into  their  correct  formation. 
A  Flight  Commander  leads  the  raid  and 
his  machine  is  distinguished  by  streamers 
tied  to  it. 

When  he  sees  that  all  the  machines  are 
in  their  correct  positions  he  fires  a  signal 


Cohere  is  danger  in 
tender  gums 


TO  preserve 
healthy  teeth, 
the  ordinary  tooth- 
paste  is  futile.  You 
must  first  care  for 
the  gums,  on  which 
tooth  health  depends. 

How  many  people 
think  of  this?  Yet  four 
out  of  five  people  over 
forty  suffer  from 
gum-decay,  or  Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs'  Disease). 

At  first  the  gums 
become  tender 
though  actual  gum- 
shrinkage  i  s  imper- 
ceptible. But  in  a 
short  time  receding 
gums  will  flatten  your 
lips  and  age  your 
mouth.  Your  teeth 
will  assuredly  loos- 
en, and  then  only  a 
dentist  can  save 
them. 

Forhan's  (for  the 
gums)  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used 
in  time  and  used 
consistently.  This 
means  that  it  pre- 
vents gum  -  shrink- 
a  g  e.  gum  -  tender- 
ness, gum-bleeding. 
So,  automatically, 
Forhan's  prevents 
tooth  loosening. 
And  the  gums  be- 
come hardier,  firm- 
er, more  vigorously 
tenacious  in  their 
tooth-support. 

Forhan's,    in 

fact,  scientifically 
polishes  teeth  and 
strikes  at  the  funda- 
mentals of  tooth 
trouble  .  Can 
your  tooth' paste 
offer  this? 

I  f  gum-shrink- 
I  age  has  already 
set  in,  start  using 
Forhan's  and 
consult  a  dentist 
immediately  f  o  r 
special  treatment. 

In  30c  and  50c 
tubes  at  all  drug- 
gists in  the  United 
States 

FORHAN  CO. 

196  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 
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Make  fuel  stops  few  and  far  between. 
Stretch  mileage  and  shorten  gas  costs 
with  the 

New  Stromberg  Carburetor 

FOR  FORDS 

It  "does  it.  "  We  show  you  in 

figures  on  your  speedometer — with 
io-Day  Free  Trial. 

The  Economy  Record  That  Made  The 
Motoring  World  Marvel.  37  4/10  miles  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline  was  made  by  a  Strom- 
berg-equipped  Model  T  19 1 5  Ford — carry- 
ing three  passengers  and  weighing  2 1 70  lbs. 
■ — in  an  official  test.  A  wonderful  record — 
made  more  wonderful  by  the  fact  that  the 
same  Ford  was  accelerated  from  standing 
start  to  25  miles  an  hour.in  1 1.4  seconds — 
then  speeded  up  to  43  miles  an  hour  with- 
out touching  the  carburetor. 

Get  the  same  remarkable  results  from  your  Kord 
— immense  savings — -gigantic  power  and  speed  in- 
crease— easier  starting.  No  risk.  The  purchase 
price — -$18 — will  be  returned  if  not  satisfied  with 
10-Day  Trial. 

Order  now.    Or  send  for  Free  Literature. 

STROMBERG  MOTOR  DEVICES  CO. 

Dept.  613,  64  E.  25th  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


President  Wflson's  War  Message 


Ready  for  Framing,  50  Cents 

This  most  important  document  ever  presented  by  an  American 
President,  which  will  rank  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
has  been  handsomely  reproduced  for  you  on  Japanese  vellum  paper, 
in  black,  crimson,  and  gold  inks,  with  initial  letter  embellishments, 
ready  for  framing.  Size  14  by  20  inches.  Every  schoolroom  in 
the  country  should  have  this  momentous  document  on  its  wall. 
Every  public  institution  should  find  a  place  for  it. 


is 

M 


*'  This  incomparable  mes- 
sage is  at  thin  very  hour 
heingread  and  commented 
noon  in  all  our  schools  as 
THE  MOST  PEEI  EC  I 
CHARTER  OP  HUMAN 
RIGHTS,  and  which  fully 

expresses  t.he  virtues  of 
your  race. ' ' 
—  Rene  Viriavi,  former 
I  *rem  ier  of  France. 


It  should  be  enshrined  in  every  patriotic  home,  to  be  read  now  by 
fathers,  mothers,  and  their  children  and  preserved  for  the  genera- 
tions to  come.  In  professional  and  business  offices  it  will  not  only 
be  ornamental  but  will  lend  a  character  and  dignity  that  nothing 
else  will.  Price,  50  cents  each,  carefully  prepared  for  mailing.  Get 
your  copy  to-day,  or,  better  yet,  buy  a  dozen  copies  and  distribute 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
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light  and  the  whole  body  move  off  to  their 
objective.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  cloud 
of  aeroplanes  presents  a  tempting  target  to 
"Archie,"  and  shells  burst  all  around  the 
machines.  As,  however,  Fritz  nearly 
always  seems  to  fire  into  the  brown  with 
the  hope  of  bagging  any  of  the  machines, 
casualties  rarely  result  and  the  formation 
is  not  disturbed. 

Once  over  the  target  the  fighters  scatter 
and  patrol  the  neighborhood  while  the 
bombers  discharge  their  missiles  on  the 
objective.  Usually,  unless  anti-aircraft  fire 
is  very  heavy,  they  descend  a  few  thousand 
feet  to  make  surer  of  the  target,  and  when 
their  work  is  completed  rise  again  to  the 
level  of  the  escort. 

•  Results  can  usually  be  fairly  judged 
by  day.  An  ammunition-dump  quickly 
shows  if  it  is  hit,  and  stores  soon  burst 
into  flame.  Railway-stations  or  junctions 
show  clearly  damage  to  buildings  or  over- 
turned trucks,  but  the  damage  to  the  track 
itself  is  bard  to  estimate.  Aerodromes 
may  be  bombed  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing enemy  machines  in  their  hangars  or 
merely  in  order  to  spoil  the  landing  by 
blowing  boles  all  over  the  place.  It  is 
with  great  delight  that  a  pilot  remarks 
in  his  report  that  a  hostile  machine,  sur- 
rounded by  mechanics,  was  about  to 
ascend,  but  that  instead  he  had  descended 
to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  and  obtained 
a  direct  hit,  with  the  result  that  the 
enemy  machine,  including  the  surrounding 
men,  "seemed  to  be  severely  damaged." 

One  officer  on  a  bomb-raid  saw  his 
chance  in  this  way,  descended  to  400  feet 
under  intense  rifle-fire,  successfully  bombed 
the  enemy  machine,  which  was  just 
emerging  from  its  hangar,  and  then  tried  to 
make  off.  Unfortunately,  at  this  moment 
his  engine  petered  out,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  the  enemy's  fire,  and  he  had  to 
descend. 

By  skilful  planing  be  managed  to. 
descend  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away,  in  full  view  of  the  enemy.  Instead 
of  giving  up  the  ghost  and  at  once  firing 
his  machine,  this  officer  jumped  out  and, 
utterly  unperturbed  by  the  German  fire  or 
by  the  Huns  making  across  country  to  take 
him  prisoner,  commenced  to  inspect  the 
engine.  Luckily,  he  found  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  at  once,  put  it  right — it  was  only 
a  trifling  mishap — adjusted  the  controls, 
and  swung  the  propeller. 

The  engine  started,  he  jumped  in  with 
the  nearest  Hun  only  a  hundred  yards  off, 
and,  opening  the  throttle,  raced  over  the 
ground  and  into  the  air  pursued  by  a  futile 
fusillade  of  bullets.  His  engine  held  out 
and  he  safely  regained  his  aerodrome,  after 
having  been  reported  missing  by  his  com- 
rades. For  this  escapade  he  received  the 
Military  Cross — a  well-earned  reward. 

The  fun  begins  when  all  the  bombs 
have  been  dropt  and  the  squadron  starts 
for  home.  On  the  way  over  the  attack 
has  been  so  swift  that  the  Germans  have 
been  able  to  make  no  effective  resistance, 
but  while  the  bombs  fell  their  fighting 
planes  got  into  the  air,  and  now  they 
attack  to  cut  off  the  bombing  squadron 
from  the  British  lines.  An  aerial  battle 
promptly  ensues,  declares  The  Sun: 

It  is  a  favorite  Boche  maneuver  to 
detail  some  of  his  slow  machines  to  entice 
our  fighters  away  from  the  main  body  and, 
when  this  has  been  accomplished,  to  attack 
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the  remainder  with  Fokkcrs,  which  dive 
from  aloft  on  to  the  bombing-machines. 
This  trit'k  is  now  well  known  and  the 
fighters  rarely  leave  their  charges  until  the 
latter  are  in  comparative  safety. 

Sometimes  a  Hun  of  more  sporting 
character  than  his  brothers  will  wait  alone 
for  the  returning  convoy,  hiding  himself 
thousands  of  feet  up  in  the  clouds  until 
he  sees  his  moment.  Then  singling  out  a 
machine  he  will  dive  at  it,  pouring  out 
a  stream  of  bullets  as  he  falls.  Sometimes 
he  achieves  his  object  and  a  British 
machine  falls  to  earth,  but  whatever  the 
result  the  Hun  does  not  alter  his  tactics. 
He  dives  clean  through  the  whole  block  of 
machines  down  many  thousands  of  feet, 
only  flattening  out  when  close  to  the 
ground. 

The  whole  affair  is  so  swift — just  one 
lightning  dive — that  long  before  a  fighter 
can  reach  the  Hun  the  latter  is  away, 
thousands  of  feet  below,  and  heading  for 
home  and  safety.  Every  Fokker  pilot 
knows  that  once  his  surprize  dive  is  over 
he  has  no  chance  against  another  machine 
— the  build  of  the  Fokker  only  allows  this 
one  method  of  attack — and  he  does  not 
stop  to  argue  about  it.  His  offensive  dive 
becomes  a  defensive  one — that  is  the  sole 
difference. 

Sometimes  a  large  squadron  of  Ger- 
man machines,  composed  of  various  types 
of  aeroplanes,  intercepts  a  returning 
formation.  If  it  attacks  a  grand  aerial 
battle  ensues.  The  British  fighting  ma- 
chines spread  out  in  a  screen  to  allow  the 
bombing-machines  a  chance  of  escape  and 
then  attack  the  Huns  as  they  arrive.  In 
one  place  one  British  aeroplane  will  be 
defending  itself  from  two  or  three  Ger- 
man machines ;  close  by  two  or  three  of  our 
busses  will  be  occupied  in  sending  a  Hun 
to  his  death;  elsewhere  more  equal 
combats  rage,  and  the  whole  sky  becomes 
an  aerial  battle-field,  where  machines 
perform  marvelous  evolutions,  putting  the 
best  trick  flying  of  prewar-days  very  much 
in  the  shade.  No  sooner  has  a  pilot  ac- 
counted for  his  foe  by  killing  him,  forcing 
him  to  descend,  or  making  him  think 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valor,  than 
he  turns  to  the  help  of  a  hard-prest 
brother,  surprizing  the  enemy  by  an  at- 
tack from  the  rear  or  otherwise  creating  a 
diversion. 

A  single  shot  in  the  petrol-tank  proves 
fatal;  loss  of  pressure  ensues,  the  engine 
fails,  and  the  pilot  is  forced  to  descend. 
He  can  usually  land  safely,  but  should  he 
be  in  enemy  territory  he  must  fire  his 
machine  and  prepare  for  a  holiday  in 
Germany.  Should  he  be  fortunate  enough 
to  plane  over  our  lines  little  damage  is  done ; 
the  tank  can  be  repaired  and  the  machine 
made  serviceable  again.  But  for  the  time 
being  he  is  out  of  the  fight.  Sometimes 
the  escaping  petrol  may  ignite  and  the 
pilot  and  observer  perish  in  the  flames — the 
most  terrible  fate  of  all. 

The  aerial  battle  ends  in  one  of  two 
ways:  one  side  is  outmaneuvered,  out- 
numbered, and  has  lost  several  machines 
and  flies  to  safety,  or,  the  more  usual 
ending,  both  sides  exhaust  their  am- 
munition, only  a  limited  quantity  per- 
force being  carried,  and  the  fight  is  of 
necessity  broken  off.  Meanwhile  the 
bombing-machines  have  probably  crossed 
the  line  in  safety,  and  their  duty  is  finished. 
Should  they  be  attacked  by  a  stray 
machine  they  are  armed  and  quite  capable 
of  guarding  themselves  against  any  attack 
except  one  in  force. 
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DDISON'S   ESSAYS 


Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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dfantifti&fc  Swimming 
Belt  $1.25  Postpaid 

The  safest  of  all  swimming  belts.  Light, 
handy  and  adjustable  to  child  or  adult.  Sup- 
ports person  in  water  weighing  over  200  lbs. 
Covered  with  soft  dark  green  or  khaki  denim, 
$1.25  postpaid.  Send  for  booklet  showing 
Ilanasilk  Camping  and 
Boating  Equipment. 

Universal 
Safety  Mattress  Co. 

Dept.  23 

31  Nassau  Street,     New  York 
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Thoughts   on  Moderation  " 

Axel  Gustafson,  author  of  "The 
Enlarged  from  a  paper  read  at 
Cloth  binding,  price.  40  cents, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London 


Temperance  Talk  by 
Foundation  of  Death." 
Reeve  Mission,  London. 
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All  About 

Inventions  and 

Discoveries 

The  fascinating  story  of  modern 
scientific  and  mechanical  achieve- 
ment, by  F.  A.  Talbot.  Describes 
the  invention  and  development  of 
many  of  the  world's  greatest 
wonders  such  as — 

The  Telephone;  Wireless  Telegraphy;  The  Talking 
Machine  ;  The  Electric  Light  ;  Electric  Traction  ;  The 
Modern  Submarine  ;  Moving  Pictures;  The  Steam  Tur- 
bine; Artificial  Ice  ;  Bessemer  Steel  ;  The  Westinghouse 
Brake ;  The  Automobile  ;  The  Flying  Machines ;  and 
many  others. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  both  fascinate  and  educate  boys 
and  girls — and  grown-ups  too. 

Large  book,  cloth  hound,  profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $J..~>u:   by  mail  $t.fjti. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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He  will  keep  you  keen 
and  eager  for  a  big  day's 
work — no  matter  how  hot  the  weather. 

In  office  and  home  Polar  Cub  brings 
refreshing  coolness  at  an  average  oper- 
ating cost  of  only  one  cent  for  six  hours. 

1917  Model  of  this  famous  $5  (in  Canada 
$7.50)  individual  fan  has  two  speeds  and  stop; 
is  adjustable  to  any  angle;  quiet  and  smooth- 
running;  operates  on  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent of  105  to  130  volts;  stands  8  in.  high;  com- 
plete with  cord  and  plug.    Fully  guaranteed. 

Sold  by  electrical  and  hardware  dealers  every- 
where.   If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  write  us. 

THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  COMPANY- 
323  Blatchley  Ave.,     New  Haven,  Conn. 

Canadian  Representatives: 
MENZIES  &*  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Electric  Fan 


UNDER  THE  CARE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  WAR 
OEEICE,  a  book  of  intimate  first-hand  insights  into  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  with  numerous  actual  snapshots,  $1.50  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 


BECOME  AN   EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands 
of  firms  need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants 
in  U.  S.  Many  are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train 
you  thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 
or  executive  accounting  positions.  Knowledge  of  Bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  you  from  ground  up. 
Course  personally  supervised  by  Wm.  A.  Chase,  LL.  M., 
C.  P.  A.  (Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy)  and  large  staff  of  C.  P.  A's.  Lowtuition  fee- 
easy  terms;  Write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.652-HB        Chicago 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


10,000  Miles 

Guarantee  on 

IBrictsofilires 


S    A  specific  10,000  mile  written 
2S    guarantee  for  every  Brictson 
1   Tire  user.  Tire  economy  and 
protection  against  punctures, 
blowouts  and  rim  cuts.  Brict- 
son Tires  are  rut.  oil  and 
fiasoline  proof  and  wonder- 
ullyresihentandeasy  riding. 

TRY  BRICTSON  TIRES 
AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

Find  out  at  our  risk  the  wonderful 
service  qualities  of  Brictson  Pneuma- 
tic Tires.   Don'tpay  unless  satisfied. 
Write  today  for  details  of  Free  Trial 
Plan  and  descriptive  book. 

THE  BRICTSON  MFG.  CO. 
59-67  Brictson  Bldg.  Brookings, S.D, 


MACADAMIZING?  THE  ROAD  TO 
KNOWLEDGE 


A 


NEW  system  of  elementary  educa- 
tion has  been  devised  by  F.  L.  M., 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  which  is  guaranteed  to 
be  painless  as  Parker.  Children  love 
"  Mother  Goose,"  and  learn  short  poems 
quickly  and  forever.  So,  maintains  this 
Abelard,  let  us  teach  by  means  of  jingles. 
The  drudgery  of  the  three  R's  is  to  be 
relegated  to  the  past,  writes  the  sponsor  of 
the  scheme  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

In  recalling  the  days  of  our  own  child- 
hood, what  impression  stands  out  more 
vividly  than  that  state  of  chronic  misery 
attending  the  antiquated  method  of  forcible 
feeding  then  in  vogue  for  imparting  in- 
tellectual nourishment  to  the  young? 
Those  tender  years  preceding  adolescence, 
which  should  be  cherished  now  as  one 
grand,  sweet  song  of  untrammeled  joy, 
were  sadly  marred  by  the  harsh  educa- 
tional customs  of  our  unenlightened  pro- 
genitors, customs  which  in  these  more 
progressive  times  appear  in  their  true 
light  as  a  barbarous  infliction  of  needless 
suffering  upon  our  innocent  and  helpless 
offspring. 

The  jingle  system  has  changed  all  that. 
Its  distinctive  feature  is  the  painless  in- 
gestion of  wisdom  in  a  tremellose  emulsion 
of  rhythm  and  rime,  an  adaptation  to  the 
requirements  of  intellectual  peristalsis  so 
exquisite  that  the  absorption  and  as- 
similation of  the  most  recondite  knowl- 
edge are  accomplished  without  a  pang. 
And  as  a  consequence  of  that  natural 
serenity  characteristic  of  all  perfectly 
adjusted  functions  the  entire  process  of 
education  becomes  a  source  of  irrepressible 
joy,  bodily  vigor,  and  spiritual  exaltation. 

Some  may  doubt  whether  this  optimis- 
tic picture  is  truly  limned.  For  there 
is  one  memory  which  recalls  more  misery 
than  the  Strassburg  Goose  method  of  edu- 
cation ha^  ever  evoked  in  our  childish 
breasts.  It  is  the  institution  of  "Friday 
recitations." 

Do  you  remember  the  day  on  which 
your  mother,  well  meaning,  no  doubt, 
encased  you  in  a  starched  pinafore  which 
made  standing  uneasy  and  sitting  a  tor- 
ture? Do  you  remember  your  throes  in 
learning  your  "piece"  and  how  your 
mother,  your  father,  your  elder  sister,  and 
your  teacher  each  tried  to  teach  you  to 
recite  it  with  "expression" — each,  alas-, 
with  a  different  theory  of  elocution?  And 
how  your  kid  brother  snickered  when  the 
tears  came  into  your  eyes,  and  you  had  to 
kick  him,  and  were  scolded  for  being 
rough  with  little  brother?  And  how  your 
suit  crackled  as  you  walked  on  to  the 
platform,  faced  a  sea  of  waving  fans,  and 
lisped — 

I  wonder  if  George  Washington 
When  he  was  six  years  old 


And  the  bow  you  had  to  make,  and  the 
way  your  best  little  girl  in  the  front  row 
tittered,  tho  the  poem  wasn't  funny? 

■But  let  us  be  just,  and  allow  The  Sun 
to  continue: 


This  Bar  Room 

is  1 838  Years  Old 


It  was  recently  uncovered  in  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  with 
its  wine  jars,  marble  counter,  glasses,  decanters,  and  utensils 
for  serving  hot  lunches  with  drinks  in  the  modern  fashion, 
the  money  still  intact  in  its  cash-box.  It  forms  one  of  the 
many  startling  finds  described  in  the  fascinating  pages  of 

The  New  Archeological  Discoveries 

by  Professor  Camden  M.  Cobern,  of  Allegheny  College 
a  noted  writer  and  authority  on  this  subject 
the  remarkable  new  book  that  is  doing  so  much  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  life  and  customs  of  early  Christian  days.  In  the 
same  pages  is  given  the  romantic  story  of  the  discovery,  in  a 
little  town  in  Egypt,  of  a  vast  number  of  primitive  documentst 
family  papers,  love  letters,  legal  records, '  and  official  memo- 
randa, part  of  which  have  already  been  deciphered  and  shed 
an  illuminating  light  not  only  on  the  civilization  of  that  far- 
off  day,  but  on  the  very  style  and  grammar  of  the  New 
Testament  writers.  In  reading  these  papyri  as  translated  by 
experts  one  is  instantly  struck  by  the  similarity  between  the 
life  of  the  early  Christians  and  that  of  our  modern  world. 
Here  are  some  typical  examples : 

How  the  Suffragists  Won  Woman's  Rights,  B.C.  425 

In  a  new  play  of  Euripides*  discovered  in  Egypt  we  are  treated 
to  a  description  of  how  the  women  of  that  day,  in  their  advo- 
cacy of  "women's  rights,"  massacred  all  the  men  of  a  certain 
island  and  seized  the  government,  and  of  what  happened 
afterwards. 

Third  Century  Millionaires  Evaded  Inheritance  Taxes 

Capitalists,  even  in  early  Christian  days,  were  full  of  schemes  to 
get  the  better  of  the  tax-collector  and  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
just  dues  to  the  government.  A  will  of  the  third  century  lately 
brought  to  light  shows  how  a  rich  man,  by  a  shrewd  legal 
trick,  was  able  to  leave  his  great  inheritance  to  his  heirs  free 
from  the  customary  income  tax  of  five  per  cent. 

The  Price  of  Pork  and  Beans  Under  Imperial  Rome 

From  manuscripts  of  the  second  century  we  learn  that  the 
Roman  laborer,  who  received  about  eleven  cents  a  day,  had 
to  pay  half  a  day's  wage  for  a  pound  of  pork,  and  three  days* 
earnings  for  a  bushel  of  beans,  and  that  in  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
century  a  peck  of  wheat  rose  in  price  in  fifty  years  from  16 
drachmas  (about  two  dollars)  to  10,000  drachmas,  and  that  a 
chicken  cost  7,000  drachmas. 

Domestics  Insisted  on  "Days  Off"  in  Cleopatra's  Time 

A  papyrus  discovered  in  Alexandria  contains  a  contract  be- 
tween a  waitress  and  her  employer,  in  which  she  expressly 
stipulates  that  she  must  have  one  day  off  each  week. 

Rhetoric  and  Shorthand  Popular  in  Apostolic  Era 

Instructors  in  eloquence,  according  to  the  ancient  records, 
drew  good  salaries  for  teaching  the  youth  of  the  day  how  to 
speak  in  public  and  for  furnishing  orators  with  epigrams  to  fit 
their  needs,  and  there  were  courses  in  shorthand,  covering 
two  years,  and  for  which  the  pupils  paid  by  instalments,  one- 
third  remaining  unpaid  until  the  pupil  attained  a  certain  de- 
gree of  proficiency. 

Elevators  and  Hot-Air  Heating  in  Nero's  Day 

Excavations  made  in  Rome  reveal  the  fact  that  in  the  palace 
of  Nero  there  were  three  elevators  traveling  from  the  top  floor 
to  the  ground  and  that  the  house  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  was 
elaborately  heated  by  a  system  of  hot-air  pipes. 

How  Politicians  Grafted  Under  Caesars  and  Ptolemies 

Fraud  of  all  kinds  was  rampant  in  official  life,  we  learn  from  paryrf  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  tax-collectors  and  others  farming  out  part 
of  their  duties  for  large  sums  to  speculators  who  made  fortunes  from 
these  transactions. 

"Preparedness"  a  First  Century  Slogan 

A  papyrus  of  the  first  century  recently  deciphered  contains  a  political 
treatise  urging  that  the  army  be  put  in  a  state  of  preparedness  and  that 
it  be  supported  not  by  sporadic  requisitions  on  the  war-office  but  by 
regular  levies. 

Wide  Scope  of  This  Unique  Work 

These  and  hundreds  of  other  intensely  interesting  details  as  to  the  life 
of  the  first  few  centuries,  the  language  and  manners  of  the  day,  and 
the  places  associated  with  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  make  this 
book  a  necessity  in  the  library  of  every  thinking  man.  The  pastor, 
teacher,  and  lecturer  will  find  a  vast  store  of  unusual  and  captivating 
material  for  their  purposes  and  the  general  reader  a  fund  of  information 
on  life  under  the  Roman  Empire  such  as  he  can  obtain  nowhere  else. 

Money  Back  if  not   Satisfied 

The  price  of  this  vital  record  of  life  in  ancient  lands,  a  large  book  of  732 

§ages,  with  113  illustrations  from  photographs,  is  $3.16,  postpaid, 
end  us  this  amount  and  the  book  will  be  forwarded  to  you  by  return 
mail,  with  the  express  understanding  that,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, it  may  be  returned  to  us  within  ten  days,  when  your  money  will 
immediately  be  refunded.    In  this  way  you  run  no  risk  whatever. 


"Sign  and  Send  This  Coupon  NOW' 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave . ,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  postpaid,  one  copy  of  your  book. 
The  New  Archeological  Discoveries.  I  enclose  $3.16,  to  cover 
price  and  postage.  If  not  satisfied,  I  may  return  the  book  at  your 
expense,  within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  the  money  paid,  and  T 
shall  owe  you  nothing.  L.  D.— 6-16-17 
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STORAGE 

BATTERY 


"Don't  Lay  Up  Your  Car" 


Bring  your  battery  to  me  when  it 
needs  repairs  or  recharging  and  /  won' t 
hold  up  your  car  a  minute  longer 
than  it  takes  me  to  remove  your 
battery  and  replace  it  with 
another. 

Stop  a  minute  and  let  that  sink  in. 

Whatever  the  make  or  model  of  your 
:ar,  I've  a  rental  battery  for  your  use 
while  yours  is  being  fixed. 

Where  else  can  you  find  this  nation- 
vide  service  available  at  950  Service 
Stations  ? 

What  battery  manufacturer,  except 
iWillard,  could  have  made  such  a  service 
possible  ? 

What  other  necessary  part  of  your 
:ar  can  you  have  repaired — and  have 
ull  use  of  your  car  at  the  same  time  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  "Service-plus" 
eatures  that  I  have  to  offer  you — big 
:onvenience  added  to  conscientious, 
:xpert  handling  of  your  needs  by  men 
rained  specially  for  the  job. 

And  you  get  this  unique  service — 
vhich  keeps  your  car  in  commission — 
it  the  nominal  charge  of  25c  a  day. 


RENTAL 
BATTERIES 

for  all  makes 

of  cars  at   all 

Willard  Service 

Stations 
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Giving  Good  Service — Gaining  Good  Will 
This  is  the  Saxon  "Six"  Record 


It  is  one  thing  to  give  good 
service  when  new. 

It  is  quite  another  and 
greater  thing  to  continue  to 
give  good  service  after 
thousands  of  miles  of  use. 

Though  the  first  wins  your 
good  will,  the  second  holds 
it — and  deepens  it. 

It  is  this  enduring  quality  of 
Saxon  "Six"  that  gives  per- 
manency to  your  satisfac- 
tion in  its  performance. 

It  offers  a  rugged  resistance 
to  the  never-ceasing  attack 
of  road  and  weather  long 
after  cars  of  lesser  strength 
have  succumbed. 

Its  power-flow  retains  prac- 
tically its  original  quietness 
and  smoothness.     Its  easy- 


SAXON    MOTOR    CAR    CORPORATION, 


riding,  even-driving  quality 
is  undiminished. 

There  seems  to  be  no  les- 
sening of  its  amazing  flexi- 
bility, no  slowing  down  m 
its  swift  pick-up. 

So  that  the  good  will  Saxon 
"Six"  gains  at  the  start  by  its 
ability  to  give  good  service 
is  retained  and  intensified 
by  its  ability  to  continue 
that  good  service,  day  after 
day,  month  after  month, 
season  after  season. 

There  are  three  body  types 
built  on  this  Saxon  "Six" 
chassis.  The  big  Saxon 
"Six"  Touring  car  carries 
five  people,  the  Saxon  "Six" 
Sedan  seats  five,  and  the 
Saxon  "Six"  Chummy 
Roadster  is  designed  for 
four  passengers. 

DETROIT 


(073) 


THE  BOOK 

OF  THRIFT 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 
An  entirely  New  Volume  which  shows 

HOW  YOUNG  MEN,  on  moderate  salaries,  may 
double  their  incomes  by  systematic,well-planned 
saving  and  investing. 

HOW  HOUSEWIVES,  even  on  small  allowance, 
may  save  in  their  household  expenditures. 

HOW  PARENTS  may  teach  their  children  to  save, 
and  provide  funds  for  their  education  or  for  any 
other  purpose. 

HOW  ALL  AMBITIOUS  young  persons  may  secure 
education  for  themselves  or  start  in  business. 

HOW  THE  HOUSEHOLDER  may  acquire  owner- 
ship of  his  home. 

HOW  THE  INVESTOR  may  avoid  pitfalls  and 
profitably  invest  his  money. 

HOW  CAPITAL  AND  CREDIT  may  be  secured 
for  a  business  career. 

With  a  helpful  array  of  other  inspiring  information 

of  practical  money  value,  including  quotations  from 

the  lips   of  scores   of  successful   men   and  women. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.     Sl.OO  net:  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Save  Your  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

your  bit"  for  Uncle  Sara  arid  at  the  same 
time  practice  economy.  What 
you  don't  eat  now,  save  for 
winter  meals.  The  Granger 
Evaporator  does  it— easy  to 
run,  child  car;  do  it.    Takes 

l!  NO  SUGAR,  NO  CANS,  NO  JARS 


-I  Granger  Evaporated  vegetables  are  most  wholesome  and  are 
-I  easily  prepared  for  serving.  Evaporated  fruits  make  the 
lit  most  wonderful  desserts,  cakes  and  pies.  And  remember 
I  =|  this  method  is  the  simplest  and  most  economical  for  every 
isl  one.  Get  your  "Granger"  today.  Save 
\\  the  surplus  from  your  garden  or  buy  fruits 
and  vegetables  when  they're  cheap  and 
evaporate  them.  20,000  in  use.  2  sizes, 
$o  up.  You  can  save  the  cost  several 
times  over  in  one  year  on  sugar  alone. 
i\  Write  for  FREE  booklet  J— all  about  tho 
5I   Evaporator  and  all  about  evaporating,  too. 


GRANGE  SALES  ASSN., 
Lafayette  Building 
Philadelphia  / 


Beginning  at  the  age  of  two  or  three 
months  yon  may  guide  the  infant's  first, 
articulate  efforts  toward  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  whole  course  of  its  higher 
education.  Give  it  at  this  early  stage  a 
sound  understanding  of  evolution  by 
Uaching  it  to  coo: 

The  ze-bra  is  a  horse,  you  see. 

In  spite  of  all  his  stripes, 
For  horses  used  to  strip-ed  be; 

They've  fad-ed  out,  by  cripes! 

The  form  of  expression  demanded  by 
the  rhythm  of  the  third  line  of  this  little 
jingle  will  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  improve  the  child's  literary  style,  so 
you  may  teach  it  next: 

I'll  nev-er  split  hi-fin-i-tives, 

It  is  a  filth-y  deed; 
I'll  nev-er  let  them  soil  my  mouth, 

Ex-cept  in  case  of  need. 

Being  thus  well  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental principle  underlying  all  modern 
scientific  thought  and  having  gained  a 
broad  comprehension  of  linguistic  pro- 
priety, the  child  now  may  be  advanced  to 
more  technical  instruction.  Give  it  an 
understanding  of  the  marvelous  processes 
of  physiological  adaptation  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  therapeutics  by  teaching  it  to 
prattle : 

Pliag-o-cy-to-sis  goes  mer-ri-ly  on 

Af-ter  ma-la-ri-al  chills; 
The  erit-ters  that  make  'em  you  par-a-lyze  first 

By  dop-ing  with  qui-nin    pills. 

By  this  time  the  infant  will  be  pretty 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  ordinary 
exigencies  of  life,  so  you  may  begin  to 
broaden  its  culture  along  more  imper- 
sonal lines  of  general  humanitarian  sym- 
pathy.  It  may  be  taught,  for  example,  to 
recognize,  with  properly  restrained  ad- 
miration, the  crude  achievements  of  the 
race  in  former  times  of  less  encyclopedic 
wisdom  by  means  of  a  jingle  in  apprecia- 
tion of  great  inventors : 

Eve  in-vent-ed  lin-ge-rie, 

Ar-chi-me-des  the  screw, 
New-ton  sprung  the  cal-cu-lus. 

Some  Ir-ish-man  the  stew; 
Cook  in-vent-ed  po-lar  trips 

With-out  a  sin-gle  qualm, 
And  Ed-i-son  the  phon-o-graph. 

Not  mean-ing  any  harm. 

Next,  to  bring  the  child  fully  abreast 
with  the  latest  results,  of  scientific  re- 
search, so  that  it  may  mingle*  and  con- 
verse with  leading  specialists  on  a  footing 
of  intellectual  equality,  give  it  Professor 
Crile's  kinetic  theory  of  animal  automa- 
tism, properly  tempered  with  a  saving 
touch  of  teleological  insight  to  guard 
its  spiritual  development  against  the  peril 
of  crass  materialism: 

The  thy-roid,  liv-er,  ad-re-nals,  and  brain, 

De-vot-ed,  faith-ful,  and  true, 
Gov-ern  the  life  of  the  or-gan-ism, 

Make  us  do  all  we  do; 
In  sur-gi-cal  shock,  in  trau-ma  as  well, 

And  eke  in  all  dis-ease, 
They  cut  up  like  sin  to  keep  us  in- tact ; 

You  bet  they  strive  to  please. 

And  finally,  lest  the  child  be  considered 
too  erudite  and  not  sufficiently  well  versed 
in  the  practical  requirements  of  life  in  a 
rude  and  uncultured  world  of  warring 
nations,  put  it  wise  to  the  prevailing 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
somewhat  as  follows: 

Tri-ni-lTo-tol-u-ol  looks  prot-ty  tough, 
Wheth-er  in  bulk  or  in  verse; 
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lut  be-lieve  me!     The  man   who  mis-handles  it 
rough 
"Will  nev-er  require  a  hearse. 

The  education  of  the  child  being  now 
nished,  you  may  remove  with  it  from 
ishkosh  to  New  York,  call  in  the  sob 
isters,  start  it  upon  a  distinguished 
ad  lucrative  career,  and  let  its  fame 
o  ringing  down  the  grooves  of  time  to 
>me  such  stimulating  accompaniment 
3  this: 

Jingle,  jingle,  little  brain. 
Prattle  on  without  a  strain: 
Never  strive  with  might  and  main. 
Just  tintinnabulate  again; 
Make  the  public  throw  a  lit 
In  admiration  of  your  wit 
While  cerebrating  not  a  bit: 
Thus  you'll  make  an  awful  hi!. 


BE      FIDDLER'S  TRUCE  ■'  AT  ARRAS 

"*WENTY  miles  away  the  Prussians 
*■  and  the  Canadians  were  struggling 
the  dust  and  mud  for  the  battered 
iburbs  of  Lens,  but  the  trenches  which 
ere  enjoying  the  "Fiddler's  Truce"  were 
)t  marked  to  be  taken  by  the  Staff 
fficers  of  either  army,  and  the  only  sign  of 
ar  was  the  growling  of  the  big  guns  far 
.ay.  Here,  too,  Canadian  opposed 
-ussian,  but  they  did  not  fight  until  the 
ath  of  Henry  Schulman,  killed  by  a  most 
grettable  accident.  He  was  only  a  private 
id  not  sufficiently  famous  as  a  violinist 

have  his  death  recorded  in  the  musical 
urnals  of  the  world,  but  along  the 
2nches  his  taking  off  is  still  being  discust 

one  of  the  real  tragedies  of  the  war. 
Late  last  fall,  after  the  Somme  offensive 
is  over,  three  Canadian  regiments  arrived 
i  the  Arras  front  and  dug  themselves 
to  the  brown  mud  to  wait  until  spring 
ade  another  advance  practicable.  Two 
indred  feet  away  were  three  Prussian 
giments.  There  was  little  real  fighting, 
hen  the  routine  of  trench-life  became  too 
onotonous  a  company  would  blaze  away 

the  other  trenches  for  a  few  minutes. 
t  night  it  was  so  quiet  that  conversation 

one  trench  carried  over  to  the  other, 
id  there  was  a  good  deal  of  good-natured 
dding  back  and  forth.  The  Canadians 
jre  especially  pleased  by  the  nightly 
ncerts  of  the  Germans,  and  applauded 
artily  the  spirited  fiddling  of  one  hidden 
ttsieian.  The  rest  of  the  story  can  best 
:  told  by  Corporal  Harry  Seaton,  in  the 
ew  York  Evening  Mail: 

"One  night  we  held  up  a  piece  of  white 
>1h  as  a  sign  of  truce,"  he  said.  "With 
rmission  of  our  colonel  I  called  out  and 
ked  the  Boche  if  we  couldn't  have  a  bit 
a  concert.  It  was  agreed,  and  Schulman 
that  was  the  fiddler's  name — crawled 
it  from  his  trench.  One  or  two  of  our 
hnnies  crawled  out,  too,  just  as  a  sign 
good  faith. 

••Believe  me,  every  one  enjoyed  the 
st  of  that  evening  and  when  things 
ew  quiet  next  day  somebody  yelled  for 
e  fiddler  to  strike  up  a  tune.  He  was  a 
bbler  in  Quebec  before  the  war,  and  two 
our  Johnnies  knew  him  and  his  wife  and 


Keep  Fit- for  Your  Country 

In  this  world  crisis  it  is  your  duty,  above  everything  else, 
to  keep  yourself  in  good  condition.  Yon  can't  serve  your 
country  in  any  capacity  if  you  allow  your  health  to  run 
down. 

The  Nujol  treatment  will  make  you  a  national  asset— not 
a  liability.  Take  a  little  Nujol  upon  rising  and  retiring 
and  it  will  remove  waste  matters  and  poisons  (intestinal 
toxins)  from  your  system,  and  keep  your  habits  regular 
as  cloek  work. 

Nujol  is  not  habit  forming.  (The  longer  you  take  it,  the  less  you 
need  it.)     Wo  griping,  straining,  upset  stomach  or  weakening. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless,  and  is  pleasant  to  take. 
Even  the  infant  will  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  him  as  it 
does  for  his  mother. 

Nujol  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  bearing  Nujol  trademark, 
never  in  bulk. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual.     There  is  no 
other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


Pleast  lend  me  booldcl  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.      Writt  your  name  and  address  plainly  b 

Name 

Address ,  


elow-      Depl.  66  Zl     \ 


Venus  pencils 

17 Black  Decrees  and  2  Copying 

ENJOY     THE     LUXURY 
OF    A    PERFECT  PENCIL 


AMERICAN  LFAD  PENCIL  CO..N.Y. 


ONEY 

IN  SQUABS 

Raise   Pigeons    lor    Profit! 

hmall  investment.  Quick  returns.  Our  new 
Bool;  tells  all  about  it. Shows  birds  in  natural 
colors,  tells  how  others  made  money. Lowest 
prices, best  stook.FRk™  advice.  Write  today, 
(re  scent  Squab  Co., Box  85.  D»s  Moines  la. 


Wp«t0J>UT  YOUR  CAR' 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made  are 
of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  most  sensitive 
will  find  nothing  indelicate.  12mo,  Cloth,  197  pages 
Price.  J  1.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


LUIl  VEiKdAHUJN      AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conkliu.    An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book   on   the   true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment 
Many  felicitous  quotations.     Cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Rational 
Orthodoxy 


In  the  new  book  "Rational 
Orthodoxy,"  by  a  well-known 
thinker,  will  be  found  interesting 
discussions  of  such  questions  as: — 
Isthe  Bible  inspired  of  God  ?  How 
was  man  created  ?  Was  Christ  born 

of  a  Virgin?   How  did  our  Lord  rise  from  the  dead  ? 

These  and  kindred  questions  are  dealt  with  in  this 

stimulating  book.    574  pp.,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.02. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,      New  York 


TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS    AND    LKTTEKS.     Con 

taining  new  translations  by  Avlmek  Mai'dh.  nnm, 
cloth,  372  pages,  #1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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44  GIVES  YOU  A 


SMS 


TRY  OUT 


Paste  problems  just  naturally 
disappear  when  this  new  liquid 
paste  comes  into  your  home  or  of- 
fice. C1CO  is  the  one  paste  always 
ready  for  instant  use.  No  water 
well  to  fill,  no  lumps  to  hang  on 
the  brush,  no  smeary  handle  and 
sticky  fingers.  CICO  is  one  of 

Cevrter 


Quality  Products 

For  four  cents  we'll  send  you  our 
introductory  size  bottle  of  this  wonder 
paste.    Sticks  best  when  spread  thin. 

Stationers  sell  CICO  in  handy  45e 
and  25c  refill  desk  jars  (as  shown). 
Also  in  spreader  tubes  and  bottles.  Send 
us  two  little  red  stamps  now.  CICO 
will  arrive  in  short  order. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  CO. 

Boston    New  York   Chicago   Montreal 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Carter's 

Typewriter  Eibbona  frod  Carbons 

•^Pronounced  "Sy-ko" 
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REDUCE 

FUEL  COSTS 

OlN,E-Hi/VI_F 


FOR  FORDS  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CARS 

START  EASY  IN  COLDEST  WEATHER! 
MORE  POWER  AND  ONE-HALF  MORE  MILEAGE! 

Air  Friction  Carburetors  use  cheapest  grade  gas- 
oline or  even  half  gasoline  and  half  coal  oil  with 
excellent  results. 
Over  250,000  enthusiastic  Users! 
Start  your  car  Instantly  and  move  oft  at  once; 
while  motor  Is  cold  (even  zero  weather) ,  with  no 
"spitting,"  "popping,"  or  "missing."  In  other; 
words,  end  your  carburetor  troubles. 


AIR-FRICTION 

(flRBLRETORS 


Newly  Perfected  Model  for  1917 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  or  wire 

us  at  once,  sending  bis  name  and  the  name  and 

model  of  your  car. 

30%  off  list  price  where  do  representative  Is 

already  appointed. 

Ask  us  about  our  30-day  trial  offer. 

Dealers,  garages,  and  repair  shops  make  greater 
profits  and  give  more  satisfaction  supplying 
AIR  FRICTION    CARBURETORS,  and 
spark  plugs,  than  on  any  other 
.accessory  they  can  handle. 

'THE  AIR  FRICTION 
CARBURETOR  CO. 

165  Madison  St., Dayton,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  carburetors 
I  for  pleasure  cars,  trucks,  trac- 
i  and  motor  boats. 

kShow  this  adv.  to  your 
dealer  or  repair 
•hop 


kids.  It  didn't  take  muck  coaxing  after 
tkat  and  he  came  [out  on  the  strip  of  'No 
Man's  Land'  and  played  every  night. 

"On  the  23d  of  February  we  were 
ordered  on  to  another  part  of  the  field 
and  another  regiment  took  our  old  trenches. 
Of  course,  in  the-  hurry  of  departure 
nobody  thought  of  Schulman. 

"That  night  he  brought  his  stool  out 
as  usual,  but,  before  he  could  draw  bow 
across  the  strings,  the  strangers  filled  him 
full  of  lead.    Of  course,  they  didn't  know. 

"The  chaplain  told  us  the  story  next 
day  and  we  took  up  a  collection  to  send 
back  to  the  family  in  Berlin.  I  wonder 
if  they  ever  got  it!" 


THE  PIONEER  SUFFRAGIST 

UNLIKE  most  pioneers,  Belva  A. 
Lockwood,  who  died  in  Washington 
on  May  19,  lived  to  witness  the  triumph 
of  the  cause  to  which  she  devoted  much  of 
her  life.  Woman  suffrage  a  generation  ago 
was  little  more  than  the  butt  of  para- 
graphers,  but  Mrs.  Lockwood  lived  to  see 
not  only  women  voting,  but  a  woman 
Congressman  in  Washington.  She  was 
the  first  woman  lawyer  to  be  admitted  to 
practise  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.    Says  the  New  York  Times: 

Mrs.  Lockwood  has  herself  told  the 
anecdote  of  how  she  became  one  of  the 
first  women  in  this  country  to  fight  for 
equal  rights.  A  widow  at  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  with  a  child,  she  was  teaching 
school  in  her  native  town,  Royalton,  N.  Y., 
at  a  salary  of  $3  a  week.  Men  teachers, 
doing  the  same  work,  were  getting  twice  as 
much  or  more. 

"I  kicked  to  the  school  trustees,"  she 
said.  "I  went  to  the  wife  of  the  Methodist 
minister.  The  answer  I  got  opened  my 
eyes  and  raised  my  dander.  She  said, 
'I  can't  help  you;  you  can  not  help  your- 
self, for  it  is  the  way  of  the  world.' " 

The  then  apparent  helplessness  of 
woman's  cause  so  aroused  Mrs.  Lockwood 
that  she  fought  for  more  than  fifty  years 
against  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
rights  which  men  enjoyed.  She  fortified 
herself  with  a  collegiate  education  at 
Genesee  College  in  the  days  when  higher 
education  was  rare  among  women,  and  for 
successive  periods  was  preceptress  of 
seminaries  at  Lockport,  Gainesville,  and 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  her  career 
then  came,  in  1884,  with  nomination  by  the 
Equal  Rights  party  of  the  Pacific  slope  as 
a.  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  The  nomination  was  re- 
newed by  the  same  rjarty  meeting  in  Iowa 
four  years  later. 

In  1889  she  was  a  delegate  of  the 
Universal  Peace  Union  to  the  International 
Peace  Congress  in  Paris,  and  again  in  1890 
to  the  congress  at  London,  where  she  pre- 
sented papers  on  arbitration  and  dis- 
armament. She  lectured  throughout  the 
country  and  until  her  last  days  maintained 
her  law  office  in  Washington. 


Looks  Well  in  Print. — The  Lady — "  And 

you    may    say    we    suspect    a    discharged 

butler  of  the  robbery." 

Reporter — "When  was  he  discharged?" 
The  Lady — "Oh,  we  never    really  kept 

a,     butler,    but    I    think   it    sounds    quite 

well." — Judge. 


SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Chilling.  — Clarence  —  "  Would  you 
scream  if  I  kissed  yoti?  " 

Clara — "  Do  you  flatter  yourself  that 
I  would  be  speechless  with  joy?  " — Puck. 


The  Difference. — "  Everybody  has  his 
faults,"  said  Uncle  Eben.  "  De  principal 
difference  in  folks  is  whether  dey's  sorry 
for  'em  or  proud  of  'em." — Washington 
Star. 


The  Real  Thing.  —  "  They  own  a 
limousine." 

"  That's  nothing.  I  know  people  who 
eat  potatoes  twice  every  day." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Deeds,  Not  Words. — "  I  always  call  a 
spade  a  spade." 

"  Well,  just  now,  it's  not  what  you're 
calling  one,  but  if  you're  using  one  that 
matters." — New  York  American. 


Overworked  a  Good  Thing. — "  I  don't 
see  why  you  call  Perkins  stupid.  He  says  a 
clever  thing  quite  often." 

"  Exactly  !  He  doesn't  seem  to  realize 
that  it  should  be  said  only  once." — Boston 
Transcript. 


It  Happens  Every  Day. — "Father," 
said  the  small  boy,  "  what  is  an  overt  act?  " 

"  My  son,  an  overt  act  is  something 
that  either  compels  you  to  be  so  rude  as  to 
fight  or  so  polite  as  to  pretend  you  didn't 
notice  it." — Washington  Star. 


Family  Trait. — -At  the  annual  prize-day 
.of  a  certain  school,  the  head  boy  rose  to 
give  his  recitation. 

"'Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,'"  he 
vociferated,  "  '  lend  me  your  ears! ' " 

"  There,"  commented  the  mother  of  a 
defeated  pupil,  sneeringly,  "  that's  Mrs. 
Biggs's  boy  !  He  wouldn't  be  his  mother's 
son  if  he  didn't  want  to  borrow  something." 
— Tit-Bits. 


Too  Inquisitive. — They  were  dancing  the 
one-step.  The  music  was  heavenly.  The 
swish  of  her  silken  skirts  was  divine.  The 
fragrance  of  the  roses  upon  her  bosom  was 
really  intoxicating. 

"  Ah,"  she  smiled,  sweetly,  with  an  arch 
look  up  into  his  face,  "  you  remind  me  of 
one  of  Whitman's  poems." 

A  sudden  dizziness  seemed  to  seize  him. 
It  was  as  if  he  were  floating  in  a  dream. 
When  he  had  sufficiently  gained  his  breath 
he  spoke: 

"  Which  one?  " 

"  Oh,  any  one,"  she  replied.  "  The 
feet  are  mixed  in  all  of  them." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 


Dad's    Excuses    Were    Poor. — Johnny 

B ,  who  has  seen  eight  summers  go  by, 

not  very  long  ago  developed  a  fondness  for 
playing  hooky  from  school.  After  two  or 
three  offenses  of  this  kind  he  was  taken  to 
task  by  his  teacher. 

"  Johnny,"  she  said,  "  the  next  time 
you  are  absent  I  want  you  to  bring  me  an 
excuse  from  your  father  telling  me  why  you 
were  not  here." 

"  I  don't  want  to  bring  an  excuse  from 
my  father,"  protested  the  boy. 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  the  teacher,  her 
suspicion  plain. 

"  'Cause  father  isn't  any  good  at 
making  excuses." — Topeka  State  Journal. 
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Right  Through  the  Fog 

See  the  ear  with  Conaphores 
speeding  along  through  the 
fog  at  25  to  30  miles  an  hour. 
Cars  with  ordinary  headlights 
creep  along  behind  a  blinding 
blur. 


The 
Conaphore. 

Smooth  front  surface. 
Easily  cleaned.  Does  not 
clog  with  dust  or  mud. 


Pierces  Fog  and  Dust 

The  Only  Automobile  Headlight  Glass  that  Does 


One  foggy  night  ten  cars  left  the  Exmoor 
Country  Club,  Chicago.  Nine  of  them  — 
equipped  with  ordinary  headlights — crept 
nervously  along  at  10  miles  an  hour  behind  a 
blinding  blur. 

Only  one  car  could  make  any  speed  in  the 
fog.  It  sped  along  at  25  miles  per  hour.  Its 
headlights  shot  a  low,  strong,  yellowish-tint 
beam  through  the  fog  for  several  hundred  feet. 
This  car  sped  along  this  bright  path  swiftly 
and  safely.    It  was  equipped  with  Conaphores. 

How  Noviol  Glass   Causes  Light 
to   Pierce  Fog 

The  Conaphore  is  a  new  scientific  headlight 
glass  which  pierces  fog  and  dust.  It  is  the 
only  headlight  glass  that  can  do  this.  The  rea- 
son the  Conaphore  has  this  exclusive  fog-pierc- 
ing feature  is  that  it  is  made  of  Noviol  Glass. 

Noviol  Glass  is  a  patented  yellowish-tint 
glass.  It  was  invented  and  perfected  by 
scientists  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Corning 
Glass  Works.  This  company  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  technical  glass  in  the  world. 
It  makes  practically  all  the  signal  glass  used 
on  all  American  railroads. 


Noviol  Glass  absorbs  the-  blue  and  violet  rays 
that  arc  the  chief  cause  of  back-glare.  This 
does  not  decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  light, 
but  increases  it.  Only  motorists  who  have  rid- 
den behind  Conaphores  in  a  heavy  fog  can 
realize  what  this  wonderful  feature  means. 

Wonderful  Range  in  Clear  Weather 

On  foggy  nights  the  Conaphore  is  the  only 
headlight  glass  that  gives  range  without  back- 
glare.  On  clear  nights  it  has  a  range  of  500 
feet  or  more  and  has  absolutely  no  glare.  The 
light  is  on  the  road — where  you  want  it.  There 
is  ample  side  light.  Because  of  the  yellowish- 
tint  of  the  Noviol  beam,  the  bushes,  ditches, 
etc.,  along  the  roadside  stand  out  clearly. 

In  design  the  Conaphore  is  scientific,  yet 
simple.  It  has  a  smooth  outer  surface  which 
never  gets  clogged  with  dust  or  mud,  and  a 
series  of  horizontal  corrugations  on  the  inner 
face.  These  corrugations  bend  down  the  light 
and  shoot  it  out  in  a  long  broad  beam.  All 
state  and^city  no-glare  laws  are  complied  with. 

Also  Made  in  Clear  Glass 

Conaphores  are  made  of  clear  glass  as  well 
as  Noviol  Glass.  Clear  glass  Conaphores  are 
equally  efficient  in  giving  long  range  and  pre- 


venting glare,  but  lack  the  added  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Noviol  Glass  of  eliminating 
back-glare  and  penetrating  fog  or  dust.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  Noviol. 

Easy  to  Install 

You  will  find  the  Conaphore  easy  to  install. 
Simply  take  out  the  glass  now  in  your  head- 
light and  pul  the  Conaphore  in  its  place.  Be 
sure  tlie  lamp  bulbs  are  in  focus.  Sizes  are 
made  to  fit  all  cars.  In  ordering  give  name, 
model  and  year  of  your  car,  and  diameter  of 
your  present  headlight  glass.  All  progressive 
dealers  now  sell  Conaphores.  Put  a  pair  on 
your  car  today  —  get  real  joy  out  of  night 
motoring. 

PRICE   LIST 

Per  Pair    Clear  Glass  Per  Pair 

3  to  4^  ins.  incl.  ...$0.80 

5  to  6?8  ins.  incl 1.60 

7  to8K  ins.  incl....    2.50 
SH  to  10  ins.  incl     .    3.00 
10>£  to  11^  ins.  incl.   4.00 
Prices  25c  more  per  pair  west  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Sizes  vary  by  steps  of  H  inch  above  6  lA  inch  size. 

CONAPHORE    SALES   DIVISION 

EDWARD   A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc.,  Managers 
282   Madison    Avenue,    New  York   City 

CORNING   GLASS  WORKS 


Noviol  Glass 

3  to  4  ?i  ins.  incl.  . .  $1.30 
5  to  6  ~8  ins.  incl. . . .  2.40 
7  to8M  ins.  incl...  3.50 
8 si  to  10  ins.  incl..  .  4\50 
Id's  to  II32  ins.  incl.    6.00 


NO  GLARE 
RANGE  500  FT. 


©NAPHORE 


PIERCES  FOG 
AND  DUST 
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MODERN 
TENNIS 


The  New  Book 
By  P.  A.  VAILE 
International  Authority  on  Golf  and  Tennis 

Enthusiastically  Received  by  the  Press 

"It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  handbook  on 
the  game  and  it  sets  out  the  A-B-C  of  tennis  in 
language  that  is  so  severe  in  its  simplicity  that 
even  the  dullest  schoolboy  can  understand  it.  In 
a  word,  the  book  teaches.''— Baltimore  American. 

"Both  amateurs  and  professionals  will  find  val- 
uable information  in  the  book."  —  New  York 
Kjtobe. 

"It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for  every 
player  whether  beginning  the  game  or  in  the  height 
of  his  career."— Brooklyn  Citizen. 

4.u"^.ets  a„fresh  mark  in  tennis  literature.  It  is 
the  best  illustrated  book  on  tennis  in  the  game's 
history."— New  York  Times. 

'It  should  prove  of  service  to  all  tennis  players 
as  the  author  deals  with  the  fine  points  of  the  o-ame 
as  much  as  with  the  principles."— New  York^Sim. 

"An  international  sportsman  who  has  been 
around   the  world  three  times    since    1903     P    A 

a;le  is  a  large  figure  in  the  world-wide  sport  about 
which  he  has _  written  exhaustively  and  entertain- 
ingly 111  'Modern  Tennis."'— Rochester  Herald. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth.   Profusely  Illustrated.   $2.00  Net ; 
Postpaid,  $2.15 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

■"—  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  — — ^— 


iJ^iM-'MMi-M^nirnnm 


:  to  tired,  aching  feet 


rest  the  body  and  aid  Nature  to  re 
store  normal  strength  to  weakened 
arches.       Relieve  and  prevent 
flat  feet.     At  dealers  or  direct 
Write  for   Booklet  and 
Free  10-Day  Trial  Offer 


cut  with  knife  Nathan  Anklet  Support  Co.  90-AReade  St.  N.Y. 


"Remember  how 
that  shirt  crawls 
up  every  time  you 
drive  off?" 

'■ — Washington  Pete. 


"But  it  won't  if  you  wear 
Shir-Gars."  Fasten  to  shirt 
and  socks.  Golfers,  tennis 
sharks,  baseballers  and  fel- 
lows in  every  sport  say 
they're  great.  Give  free  leg 
movement.  Shirt  can't  bulge, 
or  creep  out.  Socks  can't 
slip  down. 


At  your  Dealer's 
or  by  mail  50c. 


Washington  Mfg.  Co. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Sec  me  in 
Real  Tog3 
next  time 


What  is  the 


The  Reply  of  the  Fan. 

'call  of  the  wild'?" 

"  '  Take  him  out  of   the  box!'  "— The 
Lamb. 


A  Yellow  Peril. — Also,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  raise  enough  in  South  Carolina 
to  feed  about  half  a  million  yaller  dogs. — 
Columbia  State. 


Oklahoma  Society  Item. — Sol  Smith's 
orchestra  furnished  the  music.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  grand  march  was  the  in- 
creased number  of  dress  suits. — Antler 
Times- Record. 


Too  Literal. — The  Junior  Sub  (con- 
juring at  the  men's  smoker) — "  Now,  are 
you  quite  sure  the  haversack's  empty?  " 

His  Assistant — "  Absolutely,  sir.  The 
rabbit  wot  you  put  in  it's  got  away,  sir." — 
London  Sketch. 


A  Little  Hint. — Girl's  Father — "  But 
how  can  you  support  my  daughter? 
Twenty  dollars  a  week  won't  pay  the  rent." 

Suitor — "  You  don't  mean  to  say  you'll 
charge  Edith  and  me  rent,  do  you?  " — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Wouldn't  Work  Twice.— In  a  Canadian 
camp  somewhere  in  England  a  second 
George  Washington  has  been  found.  He, 
in  company  with  several  others,  had  been 
granted  four  days'  leave,  and,  as  usual, 
wired  for  extension.  But  no  hackneyed 
excuse  was  his.  In  fact,  it  was  so  original 
that  it  has  been  framed  and  now  hangs 
in  a  prominent  spot  in  the  battalion  orderly- 
room.     It  ran  as  follows: 

"Nobody  dead,  nobody  ill;  still  going 
strong,  having  a  good  time,  and  got  plenty 
of  money.     Please  grant  extension." 

And  he  got  it ! — Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 


Many  Feel  That  Way.— Two  negroes 
were  caught  in  a  terrific  thunder-storm 
in  the  South  and  took  refuge  in  a  barn, 
but  before  they  could  enter  they  were 
completely  drenched. 

The  thunder  crashed  and  pealed  between 
flashes  of  lightning  and  blinding  dashes  of 
rain.  One  of  the  darkies  thought  maybe 
a  little  strong  language  would  ease  his 
mind,  but  his  companion  remonstrated 
with  him. 

"  Look  heah,  yo'  Charles  Richard — yo' 
quit  yo'  cussin.'  Don't  yo'  know  dat 
Gawd's  got  yo'  completely  in  his  power 
jest  now?  " — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Didn't  Think  Quick  Enough. — Before 
introducing  Lieutenant  de  Tessan,  aid 
to  General  Joffre,  and  Colonel  Fabry,  the 
"Blue  Devil  of  France,"  Chairman  Spencer, 
of  the  St.  Louis  entertainment  committee, 
at  the  M.  A.  A.  breakfast  told  this  anecdote. 

"  In  Washington,  Lieutenant  de  Tessan 
was  approached  by  a  pretty  American 
girl,  who  said: 

;'  '  And  did  you  kill  a  German  soldier?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  he  replied. 

"  '  With  what  hand  did  you  do  it?'  she 
inquired. 

"  '  With  this  right  hand,'  he  said. 

"  And  then  the  pretty  American  girl 
seized  his  right  hand  and  kissed  it.  Colonel 
Fabry  stood  near  by.  He  strolled  over  and 
said  to  Lieutenant  de  Tessan: 

'  Heavens,  man,  why  didn't  you  tell 
her  that  you  bit  him  to  death.'  " — Kansas 
Citj  Star. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPEEATIONS 

May  31.— The  House  defeats  the  Press 
Censorship  measure  by  a  vote  of  184 

•     to  141. 

The  Senate  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
Government's  Food  Bill,  making  the 
hoarding,  storage,  or  destruetion  of 
food  or  fuel  to  affeet  priees  a  felony. 

President  Wilson  purchases  a  $10,000 
Liberty  Loan  bond. 

A  country-wide  round-up  results  in  the 
arrest  of  21  persons  charged  with  op- 
posing the  operation  of  the  Conscrip- 
tion Law. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  is  liable  to  service  is  prohibited 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  from 
crossing  the  boundaries  or  taking 
passage  for  another  country. 

Brigadier-General  W.  A.  White  and  seven 
other  British  officers  begin  a  campaign 
in  New  York  City  to  enlist  some  of  the 
estimated  600,000  British  subjects  in 
America. 

The  Senate  Committee  decides  upon  a 
war-tax  of  two  cents  a  pound  on  coffee, 
live  cents  on  tea,  half  a  cent  on  sugar, 
and  three  cents  on  cocoa,  to  raise  an 
additional  revenue  of  $75,000,000. 

June  1. — The  port  of  New  York  is  closed 
from  9  until  11  a.m.  to  permit  the 
Navy  Department  to  change  the  loca- 
tion of  mines  and  submarine  -  nets. 
The  secrecy  maintained  results  in  a 
flurry  in  the  stock-market. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
decides  to  tax  automobile  -  owners 
according  to  the  value  of  cars,  from 
$7.50  to  $25  a  month.  Commercial 
cars  are  exempt.  The  levy  is  expected 
to  produce  $41,000,000  in  revenue. 
The  committee  remits  the  5  per  cent, 
admissions  tax  on  motion -pictures 
when  the  charge  is  25  cents  or  less. 

Tornadoes  in  the  Southwest  take  an- 
other heavy  toll  in  lives  and  property 
in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Missouri,  Texas, 
and  Kentucky. 

The  Medical  Reserve  Corps,  acting  under 
instructions  from  Washington,  issues 
a  call  for  3,000  men  to  drive  ambulances 
and  make  up  hospital-crews. 

Washington  announces  that  at  the  end 
of  two  months'  recruiting  half  of  the 
Army  quota  of  183,898  men  have 
enlisted. 

Following  the  revelation  of  alleged  condi- 
tions on  the  hospital-ship  Solace,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  appoints  Dr.  Abraham 
Flexner  and  Nathan  Straus,  of  New 
York  City,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  a  committee 
to  investigate  health  conditions  in  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Three  American  sailing  ships  have  been 
sunk  by  submarines  within  the  past 
few  days,  the  British  Admiralty  an- 
nounces. 

June  2. — Charles  Kronenberg,  of  Jersey 
City,  the  first  alleged  anticonscription 
plotter  in  the  East  to  be  charged  with 
treasonably  obstructing  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  held  for  giving  "aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy." 

An  official  report  of  Captain  MacDougal, 
American  naval  attache  at  London, 
declares  that  of  forty-five  shells  fired 
at  a  target  by  the  liner  St.  Louis 
thirteen  burst  prematurely  and  none 
of  them  that  hit  the  target  exploded. 
Admiral  Earle  emphatically  denies  the 
statement,  which  is  made  at  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  gunnery  accident  on 


LEA  ^PERKINS 

SAUCE 

*The  Orip'inal^WoTcestevshire.      Gs* 

r M  THERE  is  an  unmistakable  aris- 
/     tocracy   about  this   snappy,  ap- 
petizing, old-time  sauce  that  lifts 
the  occasion  of  its  use   above   the 
commonplace.     <J  Always   at  one's 
elbow   wherever   viands   are  served 
"just  so."     ^f  A   most   agreeable   ad- 
dition to  steaks,  chops,  roast  meats — 
curries,  gravies,  fish,  egg  and  cheese 
dishes — for  everything  that  pleases  the 
epicure,    from    soups    to    salads. 
<J  Handy  Kitchen  Hanger  containing 
100    recipes   for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner  free  from  Lea  &  Perrins, 
241  West  Street,  New  York. 

TheUgcipe  of  A  Ifobleman 
InThe County  ~ 


POST 
PAID 

Each  Memo  Separate 

—tear  out  when  attended  to 

ROBINSON  REMINDER 

everything  ready  for  instant  reference.  Handy  pocket  in  cover. 
With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 

Handsome  Black  Leather      -        .  ■**%*&  in-  3  Hj'U,"  7  in' 

India  Calf  or  Seal  Grain  Cowhide  ISO  175 

Genuine  Seal  or  Morocco  .  ^OO 


2.50 


Ladies'  Shopping  Reminder,  23<  in    x3! 
with  pencil  and  extra  filler,  $1.00 
<E,.  n   q        .         t  Extra  Fillers 

RfceASW    £-?7       !n-  '4  coupons  to  the  page)       70c  per  doz. 
Sfee  19$   fa?"  I  lis  ■"■    5  °°ui>onS  to  the  page!       90c  per  doz. 
Size  L,  2,4    .n.i«,,.  -3  coupons  to  the  page)       60e  per  doz. 
T,       .     .  Name  in  gold  on  cover— 25c  extra 

If  not  at  your  stationers,  order  from  us.      Stationers  write. 
RobinaonMfg.  Co.,     88  Elm  Street, 


Westfield,  Mass. 


Motorists ! ! 

Show  Your  Colors 

Every  motorist  should  have 
his  car  decorated  with  the 
national  emblem,  but  the  ordinary 
buntinR  flags  speedily  become  lost 
or  weatherworn. 

It  spins!  It  Wins!    The   National    Revolving 

Metal    Flag 

[^M    PsvCf        is  a  true  representation  of  the 
■    II    i  Vol        Stars  and  Stripes  in  their 
ID    *J        glorious  red,  white  and  blue. 
I    laid        Made     of     toughened     metal 
«•»  lithographed  with  weather- 

proof enamel  colors  that  will 
Keep  bright  through  good  and 
bad  weather. 

Adjusted  in  a  few  minutes  to  any  radiator  cap,  even  those  with 
thermometer.  Hung  on  swivel  post  so  that  it  revolves  with  Ithe 
breeze  or  the  movement  of  the  car.      Reautiful  and    permanent,    an 

beholder  *""  CBr'  OI"J  that  wi"  cause  a  thri"  of  Pride  to  tho 

If  Your  Dealer  Can't  Supply   You 

Send  One  Dollar  Today 

National  Can  Co.,  2570  East  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dealei*S    Write  tor  Prices  on  quantity  ship- 
— ments.     Every  motorist  wants  one. 


$ 


7  in.  wide — ■4'i'in.  high 


1894 
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^TRAVELING  GOODS 


SUPERLATIVE   bags  and  suit 
cases — natty  in  design  and  luxu- 
rious in  appearance — combining 
Belber   skill   with  the   beauty   and 
service  of  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid,  Crafts- 
man  Quality — the  very  best  Fabrikoid 

made.  Each  style  designed  especially  to  meet 
the  particular  traveler's  needs  and  the  hardships 
of  heavy  handling — and  each  doubly  guaranteed 
by  the  quality  trade  marks 


•v         TRADE     MARK 

Deling  ooc 


OUTWEAR 
TRAVEL 


CRAFTSMAN 
QUALITY 


Sixteen  fine  styles  for  men  and  women 

$7.50  to  $12.00 

At  the  better  shops  and  department  stores 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet 

The  Belber  Trunk  and  Bag  Co. 

Kensington,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAN'S  BAG 

No.  670  Black 
No.  674  Brown 

Extra  large  pattern  in  small 
cross  grain.  Sewed  corners, 
strong  frame,  inside  lock,  flat 
catches  and  durable,  water- 
proof lining.  Equipped  with 
Belber  Fit-all  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  hold  your  own 
toilet  articles. 

16  and  18"  size  $7.53 
20"   size  $8.50 


I 


ICTI0NARIES 

Cassell's  New 

German    Dictionary 

German-English 

and  English-German 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

Cassell's  New 
French  Dictionary 

French-English 
and  English- French 

(Two  Vocabularies) 

Cassell's 
Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English 
and  English-Latin 

(Two  Vocabularies) 
These  three  volumes  will  show 
you  how  to  find   the  English 
equivalents  of  French.terman 
and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  Die 
French,  German  or  Latin  equiva- 
lents of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabi- 
cate, etc.  How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs 
translate  American  coins,  weights  and  measures 
into  their  German  equivalents,  etc. ,  and  vice  versa.  They 
contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geographical  name,  and 
various  other  valuable  data.  Cloth,  $1.50  per  volume  ■ 
'Sit,h,  ™eniThumb-Notch  Index,  B0  cents  extra,  or 
bull  Flexible  Leather,  Gold  Edges,  Bible  Paper, 
De  Luxe  Edition,  Indexed,  $s.oo  f  <m»'i 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co..  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


GUMMED  LABELS  V. 

The  next  time  you  need  labels— no  matter  what 
Kind— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FREE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  too 
large  —  none  too  small.  Million  lots  a  specialty. 
FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY 
9thandThompsonSts.,Philadelphia,Pa. 


a 


Showing  the 

Double  Patent 

Thumb-Notch 

Index 


Dont-Snore 

„™„  Jia',e  Mnrk  Kp"'  h-  S-<  Canada,  Gt.  Britain.  Patents 

S1(^»S.£N0RING-     ST0PS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box    12 


CreakyVheels 


Keep  your  wheels  from  shrink- 
ing in    the  summer  heat. 
That's  what   makes  them 
creak  and  squeak:the  shrink- 
ing and  loosening.  And  that 
is  what  weakens  them  and 
may  let  themcollapse  if 
bumped  from  the  side. 

SPOKTITE 

KEEPS  WHEELS  SOLID 

Get  Spoktite  from  your  auto  supply  dealer 
and  apply  it.  No  trouble— littleeffort— big 
saving.  $1  saves  4  wheels.  If  dealer  can't 
supply,  send  his  name  and  $1  to  "  i 

LIQUID    WHEEL   TIGHTENER    CO.,    Dept.    B, 
Modesto,  Cal.  Sales  Offices:  Boston  and  New  York 


Hie  Mongolia  by  which  two  nurses  were 
killed. 

The  State  Department  learns  that  Ger- 
mans are  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
or  control  of  the  island  of  Margarita 
off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  as  a  naval 
base,  presumably  for  submarines. 

Washington  plans  to  send  125,000  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  to  France.  With 
General  Pershing's  expedition  of  30,000 
regulars  and  10,000  engineers  soon  to 
sail,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
200,000  men  under  the  American  flag 
in  France  before  the  snow  flies. 

America's  allies  and  the  neutral  nations 
will  require  1,000,000,000  bushels  of 
grain  in  the  next  twelve  months,  in 
addition  to  what  they  will  be  able  to 
raise  themselves,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

The  Administration  Food  Bill,  providing 
for  a  food-survey  and  crop  stimulation, 
passes  the  Senate  and  goes  to  con- 
ference where  the  differences  between 
the  two  Houses  will  be  threshed  out. 

More  than  $500,000,000  in  subscriptions 
to  the  Liberty  Loan  are  announced  by 
New  York  banks,  the  news  having  been 
withheld  so  that  the  announcement 
might  not  affect  purchases  by  small 
investors. 

All  differences  between  General  Goethals 
and  Chairman  Denman,  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  are  settled  and  the  work  of 
letting  contracts  to  rush  steel  ships  is 
begun. 

A  second  Series  of  officers'  training-camps 
will' be  opened  between  August  27  and 
November  26  in  eight  locations  in  the 
South  and  West. 

June  3. — Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman 
of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  in  out- 
lining plans  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
'on  the  battle-fields,  declares  that 
$100,000,000  will  be  needed  for  the 
work,  and  appeals  to  those  whose  in- 
comes are  more  than  $50,000  a  year  to 
contribute  half  to  the  cause. 
Washington  reports  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  American  Commission  headed  by 
Elihu  Root  at  a  Russian  port. 

June  4. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
agrees  upon  prohibitive  taxes  on  the 
distillation  of  whisky  and  other  spirits 
for  beverage  purposes  as  a  new  feature 
of  the  War-Tax  Bill. 

According  to  departmental  estimates 
America's  declaration  of  war  will  entail 
an  obligation  of  $8,100,000,000  on  this 
country  between  this  time  and  June  30, 
1918. 

The  State  Department  asks  bankers  of 
the  country  to  watch  closely  all  ac- 
counts of  alien  enemies  to  see  that 
funds  are  not  transferred  to  neutral 
countries. 

June  5. — The  young  men  of  the  country, 
respond  to  the  call  for  the  selective 
draft.  Incomplete  figures  place  the 
registration  at  10,000,000.  The  day 
passes  without  serious  trouble. 

June  6. — Lord  Northcliffe  succeeds  Arthur 
J.  Balfour  as  head  of  the  British  War 
Mission  to  the  United  States. 

Indications  that  England  is  disturbed  over 
the  delay  here  in  passing  food-regula- 
tions lead  to  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington at  which  President  Wilson 
urges  the  speeding  up  of  pending 
legislation. 

The  fleet  of  American  destroyers  com- 
plete their  first  month  of  active  work  in 
connection  with  the  British  Fleet. 
London  reports  that  favorable  weather 
has  made  comparatively  simple  their 
task  which  so  far  has  consisted  largely 
in  convoying  incoming  and  outgoing 
vessels. 
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Tho  State  Department  at  Washington 
receives  word  of  the  successful  engage- 
ment of  an  armed  American  merchant- 
man with  a  German  submarine  in  which 
sixty  shots  were  exchanged,  the  run- 
ning fight  lasting  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  when  the  final  shot  of  the  steamer 
apparently  sank  the  undersea  enemy. 

There  is  rush  of  British  subjects  at  the 
opening  of  the  British  recruiting-station 
in  New  York  City,  nearly  five  hundred 
applying  for  enrolment  on  the  first  day. 

Washington  dispatches  state  that  the 
Navy  Department's  plan  to  rush  work 
on  war-craft  is  being  delayed  by  a 
disagreement  between  Secretary  Daniels 
and  the  ship-builders  over  the  overtime 
employment  of  labor. 

Henry  Ford  takes  $5,000,000  of  Liberty 
Loan  bonds,  bringing  the  day's  sub- 
scriptions up  to  $30,000,000,  the  largest 
day's  transaction  since  the  lists  were 
opened. 

The  civilian  commission  investigating 
conditions  on  the  hospital-ship  Solace 
reports  that  the  charges  rest  "on 
gossip  and  hearsay,"  and  that  the 
medical  personnel  in  charge  of  the 
fleet's  naval  hospitals  are  "entitled  to 
the  highest  praise." 

HRITISH    AND    FRENCH    OPERATIONS 

May  31. — British  losses  for  May,  London 
reports,  were  114,118.  Of  this  number 
5,314  were  officers.  The  missing  num- 
bered 828  officers  and  0,420  men. 
Italians,  in  their  advance  upon  Trieste, 
find  Austrian  soldiers  chained  to  the 
captured  machine  guns,  London  dis- 
patches announce. 

June  1. — Reports  from  both  the  British 
and  German  headquarters  indicate 
that  an  important  movement  of  the 
Allies  is  expected  on  the  Belgian  front, 
London  announces. 

With  the  approval  of  the  French  Cabinet, 
Premier  Ribot  announces  that  the 
Government  refuses  to  recognize  the 
attempt  of  extreme  Socialists  to  discuss 
peace-plans  at  Stockholm. 

June  2. — Italians  advance  400  yards  on  a 
front  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  their 
Battle  for  Trieste,  London  reports. 

June  3. — Fierce  fighting  rages  on  the 
battle-fronts  of  Arras  and  Aisne,  Lon- 
don reports.  A  British  thrust  toward 
Lens  fails  while  the  French  repel  five 
fierce  onslaughts  by  the  Germans.  t 

June  4. — The  British  recapture  the  ad- 
vanced post  near  Cherisy  taken  by  the 
Germans  on  the  previous  day. 
Italian  reserves  recapture  the  ground  lost 
on  the  slopes  of  Monte  San  Marco, 
London  reports. 

June  5. — The         armed  merchantman 

Mongolia  engages  in  her  second  fight 

with    submarines   off  the    Irish   coast, 
London  reports. 

The  artillery-duel  near  Ypres  continues 
unabated.  The  British  advance  and 
the  French  recapture  positions  in  the 
Aisne  sector. 

Italians  in  counter-attacks  on  the  Austrian 
forces  gain  advanced  positions  between 
Castagnavizza  and  Jamiano. 

June  6. — The  British  War  Office  announces 
that  active  operations  on  the  front 
east  of  Arras  have  been  resumed  and 
that  the  British  troops  have  carried 
about  a  mile"  of  the  German  positions 
on  the  western  slopes  of  Greenland  Hill. 
The  Italian  advance  on  the  Carso  is  re- 
ported checked  by  Vienna.  Prisoners 
numbering  6,771  are  said  to  have  been 
captured  by  the  Austrians  in  counter- 
attacks. 

London  reports  that  eight  German  air- 


Monsanto  Cliemical  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


The  Corners  That  Count 

are  the  corners  where  conditions  may  be  so  &ood  or  so  bad  as  to 
have  a  real  influence  upon  the  lives  of  your  employes;  corners  in 
your  factory  where  sanitation  and  hygiene  are  either  well  served 
or  misused. 


You  appreciate  the  importance  of  fac- 
tory sanitation — the  necessity  for 
having  the  ri&ht  kind  of  installation 
and  arrangement;  and  the  ri£,ht  kind 
of  fixtures. 


Fixtures  for 

Factory 

Efficiency 


Write  for  free  book  on  Factory  Sani- 
tation— consult  with  one  of  our  service 
men  —  see  "^Xemd&rd"  fixtures  at  our 
showrooms.  Solve  this  bi&  question 
by  choosing 


For  home  use — for  Bath,  Kitchen  or 
Laundry — 'Standard"  experience,  ser- 
vice and  quality  insure  satisfaction. 
Talk  to  your  plumber  about  'Standard" 
Look  for  the  Green  and  Gold  label. 

Standard  .Sanitary TPfe. Co.,  Dept.F-35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Morgan  La.  JR.  R.,  Algiers,  La. 

If  interested  in  plumbing  fixtures  for 
domestic  use,  write  for  free  copy  of 
".Standard"  Plumbing  Fixtures  for  the 
Home,  also  new  Sink  booklet. 


'Standard"  Showrooms  and  Service  Stations 


new  york 35  w.  31st 

new  york  (export  dept)  50  broad 

boston 186  devonshire 

philadelphia 1215  walnut 

washington southern  bldg. 

Pittsburgh 106  sixth 

st.  Louis 100  n.  fourth 

CLEVELAND 4409    EUCLID 

CINCINNATI 633  WALNUT 

TOLEDO 311-321    ERIE 

COLUMBUS 243-255  S.    THIRD 


CANTON  ..  1  106  SECOND  ST.   N.   E. 
Y0UNGSTOWN.219  CHAPEL  PLACE 

WHEELING 31E0-3O  JACOBS 

ERIE 128W.   TWELFTH 

ALTOONA 918    1  1  TH 

LOUISVILLE 319  W.   MAIN 

NASHVILLE 315  S.    TENTH 

NEW  ORLEANS 846  BARONNE 

HOUSTON PRESTON  4.  SMITH 

DALLAS 1200-1  206  JACKSON 

SAN  ANTONIO 212  LOSOYA 


FORT  WORTH...  828-830  MONROE 
MILWAUKEE.  .  95  WEST  WATER  ST. 
TORONTO,  CAN.. .59  E.  RICHMOND 
HAMILTON,  CAN.  ..20  W.  JACKSON 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  149-55  BLUXOME 

LOS  ANGELES 671    MESQUIT 

KANSAS  CITY RIDGE  ARCADE 

DETROIT  OFFICE  .  HAMMOND  BLDG. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE KARPEN  BLDG. 

CHICAGO 14-30   N.    PEORIA 


Runs  on  Kerosene 


Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 

No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.     3  Sizes. 

Alcohol    or  Gas   only  (Gas   $1.50  extra) 

Alcohol    or   Gas   only  (Gas  $1.50  extra) 

19-50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .   .   .   $2.60  extra) 

22.50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .   .   $2.50  extra) 

F.  0.  B.  Chicago.     Cash  with  order  only. 

KEEP  COOL 

LAKE   BREEZE   MOTOR 
577  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


tl6.50 
18. SO 


Will  Religion  Survive  the  War? 

This  and  other  momentous  questions  as  to  what 
sort  of  faith  in  tilings  spiritual  will  remain  after  the 
present  war  has  been  fought  out  are  asked  in  a 
deeply  thoughtful,  vigorously  written  book, 

The  Outlook  for  Religion 

by  one  of  England's  great  preachers,  W.  E.  Orchard, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church, 
London.  In  this  fearless  attempt  by  an  original  thinkei 
to  solve  the  doubts  that  must  arise  in  all  men's  minds 
the  author  carefully  analyzes  the  religious  crisis  that 
now  confronts  the  woild.  and  argues  that,  only  a  re- 
formed church  can  hope  to  recommend  the  Christian 
faith.  He  regards  Christianity,  not  merely  a  comfort- 
able creed,  but  th.  living  essential  reality,  as  being  upon 
trial,  and  gives  us  a  vision  of  what  the  outcome  will 
be.  In  its  uncompromising  facing  of  facts  and  itsclarity 
of  view  this  book  should  make  a  profound  impression 
on  all  thoughtful  people  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Crown  8vo.  Cloth.  27/  pages,  $1.50  net;  by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Capitalize  dayligHt — make  it  pay  you  dividends* 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  are  the  sure 
medium  for  flooding  every  nook  and  corner  of 
your  factory,  warehouse  or  office  witn  light. 
They  insure  better  work,  prevent  time  losses, 
eliminate  the  big'  percentag'e  of  accidents  caused 
by  poor  lighting'.  In  short,  Fenestra  Windows 
make  daylig'ht  your  factory  manager. 

Ventilation,  weathering  and  fire  insurance  are 
additional  assets. 

Every  modern  factory  is  an  advertisement  for 
Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows.  Made  at  Detroit 
Steel  Products  Company,  2701  East  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  where  most  of  America's 
steel  windows  are  made. 


SOUP   STEEL  WINDOWS 


Every  Man  Where  He  Is  Worth  Most— 


says  Uncle  Sam,  in  developing  the  Nation's  efficiency.  Every  citizen  should  heed  this  injunction.  YOU 
must  get  where  you  are  worth  most  if  you  want  to  work  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  efficiency  and 
attain  the  greatest  success.     You  can  find  the  place  you  fit  in  with  the  help  of  this  great  new  book — 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 

A  Book  to  Kelp  Men  Find  Their  Work— Then  Work  Their  Find 

This  new  book,  by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor,  Holmes  W.  Merton,  covers  this  vital  subject  sim- 
ply, completely,  practically.     From  it  you  can  learn  in  detail— 

What  ability  is  needed  for  each  of  1400  distinct  vocations;  how  to  discover  whether 
or  not  your  present  work  Is  your  right  v/ork;  how  to  examine  yourself  to  ascer- 
tain just  what  work  you  are  best  fitted  for;  how  to  bring  into  play  your  greatest 
powers;  how  to  make  your  work  yield  the  most   satisfaction   and   profit;   etc.,  etc. 

This  book  is  vitally  necessary  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  the  right  job — to  every  employer  who 
wants  the  right  men— to  every  parent  who  wants  his  son  or  daughter  to  find  the  right  place  in  his  life  work. 

8vo,  cloth  bound,  $1.50  net ;   by  mail,  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     354-360  Fourth  Avenue,      NEW  YORK 


planes  were  destroyed,  instead  of  two, 
as  previously  stated,  in  the  air-raid  on 
England, 

The  Admiralty  reports  that  British 
shipping  losses  by  submarines  and 
mines  for  the  week  were  fifteen  vessels 
of  more  and  three  of  less  than  1,600 
tons  and  five  fishing-vessels.  This  is 
the  lowest  record  since  the  week  of 
March  11.  The  highest  record  was 
during  the  week  of  April  22,  when  the 
losses  totaled  fifty-five  vessels,  forty  of 
which  were  of  more  than  1,600  tons. 
Arrivals  during  the  past  week  were 
2,693  and  the  sailings  2,642. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

May  31. — Emperor  Charles  of  Austria,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Reichsrath,  gives  a 
pledge  of  reform  and  conciliation 
toward  "all  who  abandon  intention  to 
threaten  us." 

June  1. — Austria  makes  violent  but  un- 
successful attempts  to  regain  ground 
lost  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  Rome  reports. 

June  2. — Reports  from  Copenhagen  state 
that  there  is  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  German  people  because  the 
"ruthless  submarine  warfare"  has 
brought  the  desired  peace  no  nearer. 

June  4. — Germans  regain  the  electric 
power-station  southwest  of  Lens  after 
the  Canadians  had  held  the  position 
all  day  under  a  fierce  artillery-fire. 

June  5. — Sixteen  German  airplanes  raid 
British  towns  and  villages.  Two  are 
brought  down  by  British  guns. 

RUSSIA 

May  31. — Maxim  Gorky,  the  Russian 
author,  reveals  an  attempt  by  a  Bul- 
garian Minister  to  inveigle  him  into 
clandestine  negotiations  for  a  separate 
peace. 

June  1. — Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Dele- 
gates vote  to  assume  control  of  the  great 
fortress  of  Cronstadt,  and  announce 
that  hereafter  the  relations  with  Petro- 
grad  and  the  rest  of  Russia  will  be  only 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Petro- 
grad  branch  of  the  Delegates. 

The  first  split  in  the  Coalition  Cabinet 
comes  with  the  resignation  of  Kanova- 
loff,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
owing  to  a  dispute  with  the  Minister  of 
Labor. 

The  congress  of  Officers'  Delegates  decides 
upon  an  immediate  advance  upon  the 
enemy. 

June  2. — Report  of  the  arrest  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  former  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  reaches 
London.  Out  of  the  conflicting  re- 
ports from  that  country  it  is  concluded 
that  the  military  conditions  are  im- 
proving, while  the  civil  situation  is 
getting  worse. 

June  3. — Baron  Rosen,  former  Russian 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  de- 
clares that  the  only  course  Russia  can 
now  pursue  in  her  chaotic  condition 
is  to  confer  with  the  Entente  Allies  to 
determine  a  possible  basis  for  peace  with 
the  Central  Powers. 

June  4. — General  Alexieff,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Russian  armies,  resigns  and 
General  Brusiloff  is  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him.  General  Gurko,  commander 
on'  the  Western  front,  replaces  Brusiloff 
on  the  Southwestern  front. 

June  6. — The  Cronstadt  secessionist  ad- 
ministration is  fully  established  and 
exercising  all  military,  social,  and 
economic  functions  of  an  independent 
government,  reports  from  the  new  rebel 
republic  state. 
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DOMESTIC 

June  4. — The  executive  officers  of  the 
Emerson  Motors  Company  are  in- 
dicted for  using  the  United  States  mails 
to  defraud.  More  than  a  million  and  a 
half  is  said  to  have  been  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  company. 

June  5. — Eleanor  Lane  Parker,  who  was 
arrested  with  two  Columbia  students 
for  anticonscription  activities,  sues  for 
her  degree  of  B.A. 

A  message  that  has  reached  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Osborn,  president  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  from 
Donald  B.  MacMillan,  head  of  the 
Crocker  Land  Expedition,  states  that 
the  explorer's  food  and  supplies  are 
insufficient  to  last  longer  than  August  1 
as  neither  of  the  relief-ships  sent  to  his 
aid  succeeded  in  reaching  him. 

June  G. — President  Nicholas  Murray  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  University,  at  a 
gathering  of  the  alumni,  warns  students 
and  faculty  that  any  one  who  shows 
that  he  is  not  with  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  will  be 
summarily  dismissed. 

Tornadoes  in  Kansas  and  Missouri  kill 
24  and  injure  150,  reports  from  Kansas 
City  state. 

FOREIGN 

June  3. — A  provisional  government  is 
formed  in  China,  Shanghai  reports. 
Hsu  Shih-Chang  is  appointed  Dictator. 
Eleven  provinces  are  in  revolt  and 
President  Li  Yuang-hung  is  virtually  a 
prisoner  in  Peking. 

June  4. — Canada  faces  a  political  war- 
crisis  in  the  opposition  that  has  de- 
veloped to  compulsory  army  service. 


Recognized. — An  old  farmer  couldn't 
really  believe  that  people  who  were  miles 
apart  were  able  to  converse  over  a  tele- 
phone-wire. One  day  his  wife  went  to  a 
distant  friend  who  had  a  telephone  in  her 
house.  During  the  afternoon  the  farmer 
sought  shelter  from-  a  thunder-storm  in 
the  house  of  a  neighbor,  who  also  possest 
a  telephone  and  who  persuaded  the  farmer 
to  call  up  his  wife  as  a  little  surprize. 

Following  instructions,  the  farmer  put 
the  receiver  to  his  ear  and,  after  the  usual 
preliminaries,  shouted: 

"  Halloa,  Jane  !  " 

Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
the  wire  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  under  the 
force  of  the  shock. 

Rising  to  his  feet  and  shaking  his  head 
wisely,  he  said: 

"  It's  wonderful !  That  was  Jane  right 
enough." — Chicago  News. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY, 

354-300  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 


Twenty  Million  Miles  of  Telephone  Wire 


The  telephone  wire  in  use  in 
the  Bell  System  is  long  enough 
to  run  from  the  earth  to  the 
moon  and  back  again  forty 
times. 

The  Bell  System  has  about 
twice  as  much  telephone  wire 
as  all  Europe. 

More  than  500,000  new  tele- 
phones are  being  added  to 
the  Bell  System  yearly — almost 
as  many  as  the  total  number  of 
telephones  in  England. 

In  twelve  months  the  Bell 
System  adds  enough  telephones 


to  duplicate  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  France,  Italy  and 
Switzerland  combined. 

In  proportion  to  population 
the  extension  of  the  Bell  System 
in  the  United  States  is  equal  in 
two  years  to  the  total  telephone 
progress  of  Europe  since  the 
telephone  was  invented — a 
period  of  about  forty  years. 

The  Bell  System  fills  the  tele- 
phone needs  of  the  American 
people  with  a  thoroughness  and 
a  spirit  of  public  service  which 
are  without  parallel  the  world 
over. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Ease  your  feet 

by  removing  the  cause  of  rhe  trouble 


Foot  troubles  are  generally  due  to 
misplaced  bones.  Fallen  arches  often 
cause  pains  in  feet,  legs,  thighs  and 
back.       Callouses  on  sole  are  due  to 
WportiA   pressure  from  some  metatarsal  bone. 

Rubber    I 

Inserts.  J  iiT/V 

Cattoas  &emoi/er  £  Arch  Ba )}<?&** 

gives  instant  relief  by  supporting  the  bones  in  normal  position,  with  soft  inserts 
in  pockets.  Any  adjustment,  shape  or  location  easily  made.  Builds  up  fallen 
arches.  Removes  pressure  on  callouses  and  they  disappear.  Relieves  pain  in 
bunions.  No  metal— no  breaking  in.  Made  of  leather,  soft,  flexible,  feather- 
light;  feels  fine.  Arch  Builder  and  Callous  Remover  combined,  or  either  separate 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer  for  Wizards.     Guaranteed  to  relieve  or  money  refunded. 

If  your  feet  bother  you,  our  book  "Orthopraxy 
of  the  Fool"  will   help   you.     Free.     Write. 

IWIZARD  FOOT  APPLIANCE  CO.,  1663  LOCUST  ST.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  I 
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DURAND 

Steel  Lockers 


THE  attractive  appearance 
of  Durand  Steel  Lockers 
is  but  a  single  characteristic; 
unusual  strength  and  fine 
workmanship  are  of  equal 
importance  to  you. 

Durand  Steel  Lockers  are 
fireproof,  sanitary,  conven- 
ient, economical  and  prac- 
tically indestructible. 

Write  today  for    catalogue. 


We  are  also  manufacturers  of 
steel  shelving,  steel  bins  and 
general  steel  factory  equipment. 


DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


I'or  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  S200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
"7.    $25  Certificates ol  Deposit  nlso  lor  paving  investors. 


SPERKLNS&CO.  Lawrence, Karis 


152% 

increase  in  Gross  Earnings  for 
the  month  of  April,  1917,  as 
compared  with  April,  1916,  is 
the  record  of  Cities  Service 
Company.  No  temporary  pros- 
perity produced  this  result. 

The  Company's  business  is 
so  well  diversified  as  to  fortify 
its  Preferred  stock  against  any 
invasion  by  war  conditions. 

Write  for  our  new  circular  No.  L.D.  122 

Yn.       henry  l.  _^  f 

DohertV 

JS  &  COMPANY  -I. 

6O  WALL  ST.  NEW  YORK 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AS  TO  WHAT  FIVE  BILLION  DOLLARS 

MEAN 

AN  attempt  was  recently  made  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist  by  C.  E. 
Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  City 
Company,  of  New  York,  to  present  to  the 
reader's  eye  some  clear  notion  of  what  our 
big  war-loan  of  five  billion  dollars  really 
means.  That  sum  is  the  amount  in  long- 
term  bonds  that  Congress  has  authorized, 
exclusive  of  two  billion  dollars  of  Treasury 
certificates,  the  two  sums  making  seven 
billion  dollars  in  all.  Of  the  five  billion 
in  bonds  authorized,  two  billion  will  now  be 
issued  to  such  individuals  as  have  made 
subscriptions  to  this  Liberty  Loan  by  June 
15.  Few  can  thoroughly  understand  what 
billions  are.  No  one  ever  saw  such  a  sum 
of  money,  nor  anything  representing  any 
such  sum.  "No  industry,"  says  Mr. 
Mitchell,  "no  great  public  development, 
nothing  that  man  has  ever  viewed  with 
his  eyes,  represents  as  great  a  sum  as  five 
billion  dollars."  However,  by  drawing  a 
comparison  between  five  billion  dollars  and 
those  national  accumulations  in  America 
that  have  always  been  regarded  as  so  vast 
as  to  be  beyond  comprehension  one  can 
perhaps  gain  some  vague  understanding 
of  that  huge  sum. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  besides  interesting  com- 
ments on  the  subject,  presents  a  series  of 
charts,  as  here  reproduced,  from  which 
some  adequate  notion  of  the  relation  of 
five  billion  dollars  to  our  total  wealth,  total 
population,  etc.,  can  be  derived. 

When  we  say  that  five  billion  dollars 
approximate  the  deposits  now  held  in 
American  savings-banks,  or  that  it  is  nearly 
ten  times  the  debt  of  all  the  States  in  the 
Union,  the  statements  will,  to  a  degree, 
clarify  one's  mind  and  give  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  the  sum.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Mitchell  found  one  way  by 
which  the  sum  could  be  shown  to  be  small; 
that  was  by  a  comparison  with  the  accumu- 
lated debts  of  other  nations,  and  especially 
by  viewing  such  debts  in  the  light  of  the 
breadth  of  territory  and  the  enormous 
population  of  our  country  as  compared 
with  foreign  countries.  When  it  is  realized 
that,  excluding  Russia  with  its  vast  re- 
sources, our  population  is  far  more  than 
double  that  of  any  of  the  Allied  countries, 


that  our  area  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  times 
the  area  of  such  countries,  that  our  national 
wealth  is  estimated  at  more  than  one 
hundred  billion  dollars  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  greatest  of  the  countries  involved  in 
the  war,  and  that  our  wealth  per  capita 
exceeds  that  of  any  civilized  nation, 
our  national  debt,  even  after  five  billion 
dollars  have  been  added  to  it,  will  seem 
small. 

An  increase  of  five  billion  dollars  means 
only  $50  per  capita,  while  increases  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Great  Britain 
have  amounted  to  $414  per  capita,  in 
France  to  $239  per  capita,  in  Russia  $57 
per  capita,  in  Germany  to  $203  per  capita, 
in  Austria  to  $113  per  capita,  and  in  Italy 
to  $73  per  capita.  Our  total  debt  after 
such  increase  compared  with  the  total  per 
capita  debts  of  other  countries  means  less 
than  $60  in  the  United  States,  as  against 
$487.50  in  the  United  Kingdom,  $399  in 
France,  $83.40  in  Russia,  $281.20  in  Ger- 
many, $164.70  in  Austria,  and  $152.50  in 
Italy.  Thus  we  have  a  long  way  to  go 
in  the  creation  of  debt  before  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  class  of  other  nations  at  war. 
This  is  best  shown  in  the  chart.  Viewed 
from  this  angle,  the  notation  of  an  issue  of 
five  billion  dollars  of  bonds  seems  a  simple 
task.  As  to  how  it  can  and  will  be  raised, 
Mr.  Mitchell  says: 

"How  is  such  a  sum  to  be  raised?  When 
one  considers  that  the  money  in  circulation 
is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  five  billion 
dollars  and  that  the  total  gold  stock  in 
the  United  States  is  but  three-fifths  of  the 
sum  to  be  obtained,  it  at  once  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  operation  must  be  essen- 
tially one  of  exchange  of  credits.  Realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  individual  deposits  in 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  are  nearly 
five  times  the  sum  required,  would,  on  its 
face,  seem  to  simplify  the  credit  operation, 
and  here,  indeed,  is  the  true  basis  for  the 
operation,  even  tho  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these  deposits 
is  already  invested  by  the  banks  of  de- 
posit in  securities  for  which  no  market  can 
be  found  beyond  the  confines  of  our  own 
borders.  Let  us  view  the  credit  operation 
in  its  full  simplicity,  always  appreciating 
the  fact  that  such  simplicity  can  never  be 
attained,  but  that  the  cycle  is  that  which, 
by  the  development  of  our  machinery,  we 
shall  always  be  striving  for. 

"An  individual,  may  we  call  him  Smith, 
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I  ourtesy  of  the  National  City  Company. 

CHART  SHOWING  THE   RELATIVE  SIZE    OF    OUR    NATIONAL   DEBT 
AFTER  THE   ISSUE  OF  THE  $5,000,000,000    LIBERTY  WAR-LOAN. 
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is  an 


Battery  for 

lOUP 


— one  that  will  put  new 
power  dependability  into 
the  starting  and  lighting 
of  your  automobile. 

The  "l£xtfc>e"  Battery  is  the 
battery  with  the  "blue-blooded" 
ancestry.    In  electric  circles 

everywhere  its  name,  for  years,  has 
stood  for  thoroughness  and  quality 
in  battery  building — the  battery 
that  "costs  most  to  make  but  least 
to  use." 

The  "  JExtoe"  is  the  original  Unit- 
cell  battery.  It  also  possesses  other 
distinctive  features,  including  the 
non-flooding  filling  plugs  such  as  are 
used  in  the  batteries  built  by  this 
Company  for  U.  S.  submarine  service. 

The  "lExifce"  is  powerful  and  re- 
liable in  performance,  easy  to  care 
for,  and  is  built  in  every  detail  for 
endurance  and  longevity. 

For  your  car — and  for  every  car 
— there  is  an  "3EXi&e"  especially  de- 
signed and  constructed  to  meet  the 
special  demands  of  its  special  service. 

"Exifce"  Service  Stations  in  all 
principal  cities. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERYCO. 


New  York 


Boston 


The  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  Storage  Batteries  in  the  country 

1888  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  1917 

Washington  Minneapolis  Denver  San  Francisco  Detroit  Kansai  City 

Cleveland  Atlanta  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Rochester  Toronto 


Chicago 
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PARIS 


GARTERS 

No  metal 
can  touch  you 

&t  50c 

They  are  exceptionally- 
comfortable;  give  long 
service,  hold  socks  se- 
curely and  neatly. 

Try  a  pair  at  this  price. 


PARIS 

G/IRTERS 

No  mefal 
can  touch  you 


liiiniiiiiiif 


Single  grip  also  35c  and  25c 
Double  Grip  35c 

ASTEIN&CO. 

.Founded  1887 

Chicago  New  York 


aJ,H,E     fTAN?ARD    DICTIONARY     is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


There's 
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about  it 
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Tareyton 

London 

Smolriiid  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
_  FalkTobacco  Co.  56Wi>st45*St  NewV^ic. 


has  in  a  certain    town  a  bank-deposit  of 
$1,000.     Smith  usually  thinks  of  that  de- 
posit as  being  represented  by  cash  in  his 
bank.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
bank  holds  against  this  deposit  but  $100  to 
$200  of  cash,  the  balance  being  invested  by 
the   bank   in   income-producing   bonds   or 
interest-bearing  evidences  of  indebtedness. 
Smith    determines    to    purchase    a    $1,000 
Government  bond,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
loan  his  credit  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.    By  purchase  of  this  bond — as- 
suming that  the  Government  immediatelv 
redeposits  Smith's  check  in  the  bank    of 
issue,  the  result  is  merely  a  transfer  of  the 
credit  of  Smith  on  the  books  of  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, with  no  passage  of  cash.     With  such 
credit  to  its  account,  the  Government  pur- 
chases material  and  labor,  thus  gradually 
transferring  its  credit  on  the  books  to  the 
credit  of,  say,  a  half-dozen  manufacturers 
and  fifty  laborers,  to  the  end  that,  assum- 
ing that  such  manufacturers  and    laborers 
carry  their  accounts  within  the  same  bank, 
there  need  be  no  more  than  a  temporary 
disturbance  of  cash. 

"Now,  through  the  operation  of  taxa- 
tion, the  Government  gradually  takes 
away  from  its  population,  including  Smith, 
the  six  manufacturers,  and  the  fifty 
laborers,  the  credit  which  they  have  had 
upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  building  up  for 
itself  upon  such  books  a  credit  which,  in 
the  course  of  time,  must  equal  the  original 
borrowing  from  Smith,  and  at  such  time, 
by  payment  of  the  Government  bond,  the 
credit  will  be  forthwith  transferred  again 
on  the  books  of  such  bank  to  the  original 
lender,  Smith. 

'This,  then,  is  the  credit  operation  in  its 
greatest  simplicity — a  simplicity  which 
obviously  can  never  be  fully  attained,  but 
which,  indeed,  can  be  so  far  approximated 
as  to  establish  a  practical  solution.  Such 
a  cycle  of  credit,  however,  would  provide 
for  but  one  issue  of  securities,  while  it  would 
seem  to  be  clear  that  in  times  such  as  these 
there  must  be  additional  loans  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  more  or  less  rapid  succession. 

"The  success  of  repetition  of  such  loans  is 
possible  then  only  as  those  to  whom  the 
credit  passes  on  the  books  of  the  bank, 
those  whom  in  our  illustration  we  have 
designated  as  six  manufacturers  and  fifty 
laborers,  are  willing  upon  call  of  their 
Government  to  transfer,  in  turn,  such 
credits  back  to  the  Government  by  the 
purchase  of  bonds,  thus  enabling  the 
Government  to  utilize  such  credit  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  labor,  passing  on 
the  credit  in  due  course  to  the  same  or 
other  manufacturers  and  laborers,  who 
will  again  be  willing  to  transfer  such  credits 
to  the  Government  in  a  third  and  fourth 
operation. 

"In  actual  practise  our  easy  and  simple 
cycle  breaks  in  many  places.  Credits  do 
not  remain  in  the  same  bank,  with  the 
result  that  many  disturbances  and  re- 
adjustments of  the  credit, structure  must 
occur.  There  will  be  constant  leakages, 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  those  to  whom 
the  credit  will  pass  ,will  refuse  to  invest 
m  Government  bonds,  and  others  will  in- 
vest only  a  part  of  their  credit.  To  just 
the  extent  that  such  credits  are  withheld 
the  investment  fund  is  impaired  and  the 
cycle  is  broken.  Theoretically,  we  have 
an  inexhaustible 'fund  which  in  practise  we 
lose  the  recurrent  use  of  by  the  amount 
that  refuses  to  flow  back  into  investment. 

"It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  individual  deposits  in 
banks  of  tne  United  States  is  already  in- 
vested by  them  in  bonds  and  interest- 
bearing  evidences  of  indebtedness.  Elimi- 
nating hoarded  wealth,  the  mobile  wealth 
of  the  nation  is  already  similarly  invested. 
How  then,  it  may  be  asked/ can  there 
safely  be  a  further  investment  in  this 
country  of  so  large  a  sum  as  five  billion 
dollars?  The  practical  answer  is  that 
there  can  be  no  such  immediate  investment 


except  as  the  initial  operation  comes  from 
the  unemployed  deposits  of  the  banks  and 
the  ability  of  the  banks  to  create  credits. 
"It  is  the  current  earnings  that  must  be 
looked  to  for  subscriptions  to  new  Govern- 
ment financing.     This  new  capital,  always 
accruing  from   savings   and   profits,   must 
flow  into  the  Government  Treasury  and 
supply  the  Government  needs.     Such  cur- 
rent earnings  are,  of  course,  not  available 
in  the  full  amount  needed  at  the  moment 
by  the  Government,  and  these  must  to  a 
large  degree  be  anticipated  by  the  use  of 
bank-credit,  subject  to  all  disturbances  and 
risks  which  attend  unusual  resort  to  credit. 
Our  industrial  concerns,   our  banks,   and 
all  institutions  of  the  country  must  view 
with  liberality  the  request  for  credit  ex- 
tension to  those  with  whom  they  are  in 
touch  and  who  are  minded  to  mortgage 
their  current  savings  and  those  in  the  near 
future  by  borrowing  thereon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subscribing  to  Government  loans. 
'  To  what  extent  must  we  look  to  provid- 
ing loans  on  current  savings?     The  present 
net  potential  savings  of  the  United  States 
amount     to     approximately     five     billion 
dollars   per  annum — an   amount  approxi- 
mately equal  to  the  Government  loan  now 
authorized.     Not  only,  however,  must  this 
Government  loan  be  taken  care  of,   but 
necessary  building  must  continue,  industry 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stagnate,  and  rail- 
road construction  must  keep  pace  with  the 
country's  requirements  in  time  of  war. 

"The  average  income  of  the  American 
family  represented  by  consumable  com- 
modities, made  available  in  the  form  of 
food,  clothing,  housing,  and  luxuries,  ap- 
proximates $1,800  per  annum,  out  of  which 
our  22,000,000  families  are  each  saving 
approximately  $250  per  annum.  To  make 
our  strength  as  fully  effective  in  this  war  as 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  we  must  prepare  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  our  Government 
three  times  the  normal  family  savings, 
which  means  that  every  family  must  pre- 
pare to  invest  one-third  of  its  current  in- 
come in  Government  bonds.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  what  European  countries 
have  accomplished  in  this  regard: 

Normal  Average  Annual 

Family  Family  In'v'tment 

Income  in  War-loans 

England $1,368  $699 

FranPe 1,000  358 

Russia 373  139 

Germany 970  420 

Austria-Hungary 715  233 

"Thus  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  record  that  has  been  set 
for  us  by  the  other  countries  involved  in 
the  war  every  family  must  not  only  buy 
war-bonds,  but  the  country  at  large  must 
produce  more,  live  on  less,  and  make 
available  for  our  country's  use  a  constantly 
increasing  surplus  of  those  materials  and 
that  man-power  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  the  task  upon 
which  we  have  engaged." 


Mr.  Mitchell  pointed  out  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  entry  into  the  war,  condi- 
tions with  us  have  radically  changed.     For 
two  and  a  half  years  the  country  was  reap- 
ing  great    commercial   benefits    from    the 
warring     foreign     nations.       The    mobile 
wealth  of  patient  savers  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  that  had   been  accumulated 
through  several  decades,  and   which   was 
represented  in  large  part  by  securities  and 
gold,  was  commandeered  and  made  to  flow 
in  large  quantity  to  America,  the  only  free 
market  then  open  to  it,  there  to  be  used  in 
payment   for   supplies    sold   at    enormous 
profits.     As  a  result,  our  industries  pros- 
pered, our  wage-earners,  fully    employed, 
saw  higher  and  higher  wages  returning  to 
them,    our    standard    of    living  rose,  and 
profligate  waste  increased  commensurately. 
All  these  conditions  have  rapidly  changed 
since  April  4,  1917,when  we  declared  that  a 
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How  the  Hudson  Super-Six 
Proved  Itself  a  Life  Car 

The  gruelling  tests  in  which  Hudson  won  many  worth-while  records, 
were  not  made  to  prove  a  race-car. 

The  Hudson  is  a  home  car — a-family  car-  for  modest  speeds,  for 
average  men,  on  ordinary  roads. 

Yet  it  holds  the  stock  chassis  speed  records.  In  its  1819-mile  run 
in  24  hours,  a  stock  Super-Six  chassis  broke  every  24-hour  record 
held  by  any  traveling  machine.  The  7-passenger  Super-Six  twice  won 
the  transcontinental  record-  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  return 
in  a  7,000-mile  trip.  And  less  spectacular,  though  just  as  convincing, 
is  the  performance  made  in  every  locality  under  every  imaginable 
condition. 

Such  supreme  tests,  because  of  their  violence,  often  crowd  fifty 
miles  in  one.  That's  why  men  compare  cars  in  this  way.  That  is  why 
it  is  necessary  for  every  manufacturer,  if  he  is  to  know  the  limits  of 
his  car's  endurance,  to  make  similarly  abnormal  tests. 

What  we  are  proving  is  endurance.  We  can't  well  run  a  car  for 
years.   We  cannot  drive  it,  say  150,000  miles.   It  would  take  too  long. 

So  we  make  these  short  tests  under  fearful  strain,  to  know  at  once 
which  car  has  most  endurance. 

The  Super-Six,  in  those  ways,  proved  itself  supreme.  And  all 
because  of  a  patented  motor,  which  minimizes  friction. 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  Special,  built  to  meet  the  special  conditions, 
demonstrated  power  and  endurance,  in  making  the  best  time  to  the 
"Top  of  the  World"  in  the  Pike's  Peak  Hill  Climb.  Twenty  cars,  all 
specials,  contested. 

Every  taste  of  motor  car  design  is  met  in  the  Hudson. 

There  are  eight  body  designs — all  beautiful  and  in  good  taste. 

The  bodies  and  their  details  are  in  keeping  with  the  Super-Six 
chassis.  And  the  car  in  any  body  type  is  made  to  meet  every  possible 
need  of  the  most  particular.  No  service  is  too  great  for  it  mechan- 
ically— no  detail  of  finish  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  most  discrim- 
inating requirement. 


Phaeton.  7-paasene/er,  $1650 
Speedeter,  4-passen?;er,  1750 
Cabriolet,  3-paeaenger,     1950 


Touring' Sedan         .         .  12175 
Town  Car          .                       2»2S 

Town  Car  Landaulet 

J30ZS 

Ltmoueine 

2925 

(All  Prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit; 

Umouiine  Landaulet  . 

3025 

HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Redesigning   in 

FERRO  CONCRETE 

The  W. T.  Rawleigh  Co.,  medical  man- 
ufacturers, saved  $40,000  by  having 
their  big  factory  at  Freeport,  111.,  re- 
designed in  Ferro  Concrete.  It  was 
originally  designed  partly  in  structural 
steel  and  partly  in  reinforced  concrete. 

Let  us  submit  an  alternate  design  in  Ferro 
Concrete  on  your  new  building.  We  cannot 
always  save  as  much  as  in  this  instance,  but 
you  can  be  sure  of  getting  your  money's  worth 
in  any  Ferro  Concrete  Building — in  satis- 
faction, in  service,  in  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Our  book,  "Building  Your  Building  Right,"  contains 
valuable  information  for  prospective  builders  of  indus- 
trial plants.    Send  for  it. 

Kindly  address  Dept.  B 


f?ERRdp£i@9 
CONSTRUCTIONiiPOMPANY 

CINCINNATrOHIO 


CRETE 


Concrete  for  Permanence 


83-30 


H  AT  CORN 

"•*d«    M.'t.   Reo   \>  5   Pal   Ol' 

Kills  Rats  and  Mice       Harmless  to  Humans 

No  Odor,      SEED,  HARDWARE,  DRUG,  GENERAL  STORES 
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The  Wise  Motorist 

Demands   These  Curtains 

Collins-System  Curtains  are  the  original 
always-ready  curtains.  They  removed 
the  automobile  curtain  from  the  jig-saw 
puzzle  class,  and  have  saved  time,  temper 
and  clothes  for  over  a  million  motorists. 
COLLINS  -  SYSTEM 

CURTAINS 

Collins-System  Curtains  are  regular  equipment 
on  the  quality  cars  in  every  price-class.  Each 
section  is  always  just  where  you  want  it  whan 
you  want  it. 

Whatever  car  you  buy,  insist  on  Collins- 
System  Curtains.  You'll  get  them  if  you're 
firm — and  you'll  thank  us  every  time  it  rains. 

JACKSON   TOP   COMPANY 


'. 


Jackson,  Michigan 


Collins  kSS?  Curtains 

UsilH  Sui»  r*tr*i* 
Ht.  imuib.  J>ir  i.  mi   K«,  turn.  <>•«  1.  i»i».    ''-  utiwi.  r.»  a.  itn 

LicenseNo.Kl899G 

JACKSON  TOr  CO.,  JACKSON.  MICH. 
DIVISION— NOVELTY    LEATHER    WORKS 


"state  of  war"  existed  with  Germany. 
At  war  ourselves,  we  are  now  rushing  food 
and  equipment  to  our  allies,  receiving  as 
our  only  compensation  a  promise  to  pay. 
The  best  blood  of  our  country  is  "going 
forth  from  the  market,  the  factory,  and  the 
field,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  defense  of  our 
freedom  and  our  country's  honor;  prepara- 
tions are  being  hastened  to  put  a  great 
army  into  the  field,  and  departments  of 
supply  at  Washington  are  laying  burdens 
of  heretofore  unknown  magnitude  upon  the 
country's  producers."  Thus,  from  the 
position  of  being  a  nation  of  commercial 
beneficiaries,  America  finds  herself  in  a 
place  where  she  must  take  her  own  turn  in 
paying  the  war-bills. 

Some  striking  figures  to  show  in  detail 
what  our  national  wealth  consists  of,  what 
our  foreign  trade  is,  as  what  are  our  area, 
population,  wealth  per  capita,  and  in- 
come, were  presented  recently  in  a  table 
compiled  by  the  Mechanics  and  Metals 
National  Bank: 


Area,  square  miles 3,026,700 

Population 104,000,000 

National  wealth $250,000,000,000 

National  wealth,  per  capita $2,404.00 

National  income $40,000,000,000 

National  income,  per  capita $384.00 

National  savings,  1916 $5,000,000,000 

National  savings,  1916,  per  capita $48.00 

National  debt,  July  1,  1917 $3,000,000,000 

National  debt.  July  1,  1917,  per  capita $28.80 

Money  in  circulation $4,750,000,000 

Money  in  circulation,  per  capita $45.60 

Gold  money  in  the  country $2,750,000,000 

Gold  money  in  country,  per  capita $26.44 

Bank-clearings,  1916 $261,000,000,000 

Bank-loans,  June  30,  1916 $17,903,000,000 

Bank-deposits  June  30,  1916 $26,935,000,000 

New  incorporations,  1916 $3,500,000,000 

Iron  output,  1916,  tons 39,430,000 

Copper  output,  1916,  pounds 2,400,000,000 

Coal  output,  1916,  short  tons 600,000,000 

Petroleum  production,  1916,  gallons 290,000,000 

Wheat  output,  1916,  bushels 640,000,000 

Corn  output,  1916,  bushels 2,580,000,000 

Oats  output,  1916,  bushels 1,250,000,000 

Cotton  output,  1916,  bales 1 1,500,000 

Agricultural  products,  1916,  value $7,640,000,000 

Agricultural  products,  per  capita $73.46 

Foreign  trade,  1916: 

Exports $5,480,000,000 

Imports $2,390,000,000 

Total  foreign  trade $7,870,000,000 

Excess  exports $3,090,000,000 

Total  foreign  trade,  per  capita $75.67 


BRITISH    INCOME   TAXES   AND 
OUR    OWN 

» 

Bradstreet' s  recently  summarized  a  Wall 
Street   circular   in   which   the    terms   and 
amounts  involved  in  the  income-tax  laws 
of  the  United  Kingdom  were  set  forth  and 
contrasted  with  the  rates  in  this  country 
on  incomes  of  varying  amounts  as  they 
would  be  imposed  if  the  bill  submitted  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  becomes  a  law. 
Attention  was  called  in  the  circular  to  the 
fact  that  in  Great  Britain  incomes  of  some- 
what   smaller    amount    than    the    $1,000 
for  single  people,  which  is  the  minimum 
in  the  law  proposed  for  the  United  States, 
are  subject  to  this  form  of  taxation,  the 
British  tax  applying  to  those  whose  incomes 
exceed    £130    (or    about    $650).      Britons 
whose  incomes  do  not  exceed  that  amount 
are  exempt,  and  those  with  an  income  of 
over    £130   and   not   exceeding    £400    (or 
about  $2,000)  have  an  absolute  exemption 
of   £120   (or  $600).     Those  with  incomes 
of   £400  to    £600    ($2,000  to  $3,000)   are 
allowed  an  exemption  of  £100  ($500),  while 
on  incomes  exceeding  £600  the  income  tax 
is  collectible  on  the  entire  amount.     Since 
the  war  began  the  British  income  tax  has 
nearly    quadrupled,    while    the    rates    for 
1916-17    have    been    materially    increased 
from  those  exacted  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  tabulation  presented  in  the  circular 
gives  the  amount  and  rate  which  various 


Big   Saving 
in  Fuel  Bills 

is  the  immediate 
and      invariable 
result  of  installing 
a 
fTBONTRANK  Steel  Furnace 

in  your  home;  because  the  longer  fire 
travel  of  the  FBONTRAKK  Steel 
Furnace  extracts  more^  heat  value 
from  the  fuel  before  passing  the  gases 
and  soot  to  the  flue. 

The  FBgNTRAgB  Steel  Furnace  is  so  simply 
and  scientifically  built  that  it  is  "fool-proof." 
It  stays  in  order,  is  easily  cleaned  and  has  no 
direct  draft  to  warp  and  buckle. 

Goodbye!    We're  so-     fTRQNTPANK 

inghomeFSaSR^Sg  fT^T^  ^T^ 
is  too  hot  (or  us.  Steel  Furnace      burns 

any  kind  of  fuel,  and 
by  means  of  its  ample 
Water  Pan  moistens 
the  heated  air  just 
rignt. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't 
handle  FSSftSR^S 
write  for  illustrated 
literature. 
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Haynes-Langenberg    Mfg.    Co. 

4046  Forest  Park  Blvd.,     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Protect  year  Ford 
against  theft  with  a  Safeguard 
Lock.  Does  what  all  others  claim  to  do  — 
oesitively  makes  your  car  impossible  to  drive. 
Renders  steering  wheels  helpless.  No  hammer  can 
smash  it.  Price  $6.00  Includes  new  pinion  post. 
Money  back  guarantee  certificate  with  each  lock. 
Try  a  Safeguard  30  days  at  our  risk.  Write  today- 
tomorrow  your  car  may  be  gone. 

The  Reliance  Co..  430  W.  38th  Street,  Chicago,  10. 


DEALERS 
WANTED 


TYPEWRIT  ERS 

$10&Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 

on  rebuilt  at  the  factory  by  the  well-known 
"Young  Process."  Sold  for  low  cash— install- 
ment or  rented.  Rental  applies  on  purchase  price. 
Write  for  full  details  and  guarantee .  Free  trial. 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Dent.  260  .   Chicago 


When 

YOUR 

Daughter 

Goes  to 

Work 


You  can  do  much  and  we  can  do  more  to  help  her 
into  an  occupation  that  will  e  pleasant,  refined  and 
profitable,  and  that  offer  s  her  a  bright  future.  Get  her 
started  right!     Help  her  to  qualify  for  a 

Private  Secretaryship 

and  ot  er  responsible  and  highly  paid  positions,  by 
acquiring  by  mail  the  most  expert  shorthand  taught 
to-day— the  Rose  system— under  the  tutelage  of  Robert 
F  Rose,  the  man  who  trained  world's  champion  short- 
hand writers  and  who  is,  himself,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert shorthand  writers.  This  is  not  the  ordinary  kind 
of  shorthand  which  qualifies  only  for  the  average  posi- 
tion and  average  salary.  It  is  expert  shorthand  which 
qualifies  for  specialist's  work  with  its  unlimited  salary 
and  success.  Rose  Exp  ert  Shorthand  offers  to  young 
women  and  young  men  a  sure  and  successful  career- 
work  that  will  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  high- 
est class  of  business  and  public  men  in  the  country- 
We  cooperate  in  securing  graduates  high-class,  well-paid 
positions. 

Valuable  Booklet  Free 

Send  for  the  booklet  —  HOW  TO  BECOME  A 
MASTER  OF  SHORTHAND.  It  comes  to  you  with 
full  particulars  of  this  Mail  Course,  absolutely  free, 
and  you  assume  no  obligation  at  all  by  sending  for  it. 
It  may  be  the  means  of  assuring  your  child  of  a  sale 
and  independent  future.  Write  TO-DAY. 
Funk  &   WagnalU   Company,  Dept.  22,  New  York  City 
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selected  British  incomes  are  to  pay  for  the 

present  fiscal  year,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 

Income  Amount          of  Income 

£131 £1  13s.  Od.  1.2 

301 25  17  6  8.6 

401 46    7    10  11.5 

501 68  IS  3  13.7 

601 88  18  3  14.7 

701 113  18  3  16.2 

1,001..." 187  13  9  18.4 

5,000 1,250    0  0  28.0 

10,000 2.500    0  0  32.7 

50,000 12,500    0  0  40.5 

100,000...                          25,000    0  0  41.5 

The  circular  then  presented  the  following- 
table  to  show  the  amount  and  rate  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  American  incomes  of 
various  amounts  and  the  present  British 
tax  on  the  same  sums: 

—  American  Tax—>  -—  British  Tax  — 

Income                Amount        Per  Cent.  Amount      Per  Cent. 

$3,000  $20              .66  $441  14.7 

4.0(H)   .                    .-.0             1  25  648  16.2 

00 'id             1  SO  920  18.4 

10,000 440             4  40  2.330  23.3 

20,000                    1,340             0.70  5,380  26.9 

40,000.                    1,340             8.35  12.400  31.0 

00,000 5,740             9  50  19,420  32.7 

m  i.OOO 8,540  10.67  2l>,160  32.7 

100,000                11,940  11.94  37,000  37.6 

150.000  22,940  15.29  58,800  39.2 

200.1  36,440  is  22  80,000  40.0 

250,000      54.101',  21.64  101,250  40  5 

300,000                 71.773  23.92  121,500  40.5 

500,000                142,440  28  48  207,500  41.5 

l.ooo.ooti  :;n»,106  31.91  415,000  41.5 

1,500,000  529,106  35  27  622,500  41.5 

Amendments  proposed  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Bill  would  materially  increase  the 
tax  rate  on  large  incomes,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  not  yet  possible  to  foretell  what  the 
rate  will  he  when  the  war-revenue  bill  is 
perfected  and  passed.  On  small  incomes 
the  proposed  American  tax  is  decidedly 
light  as  compared  with  that  collected  by 
Great  Britain  on  incomes  of  the  same  size. 
Bratlstreet's  noted  that  it  was  not  until 
incomes  of  the  largest  amount  were  reached 
that  the  sum  and  rate  which  our  Treasury 
proposes  to  collect  even  approximated  to  the 
figures  of  the  British  tax  schedule.  On 
American  incomes  of  as  much  as  $100,000 
the  rate  will  be  only  12  per  cent.,  against 
nearly  38  per  cent,  under  the  English  law. 
The  present  increased  rates  imposed  on 
incomes  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  about  $1,000,000,000,  a 
sum  much  larger  than  has  been  expected. 

Interesting  facts  are  also  brought  out  as 
to  the  English  excess-profits  tax,  which 
is  expected  to  yield  this  year  about  $700,- 
000,000.  The  provision  is  that  the  profits 
of  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corpo- 
rations which  exceed  prewar-profits  by 
more  than  £200  per  annum  must  pay  a 
war-tax  of  60  per  cent,  on  such  excess. 
The  prewar  standard  in  such  cases  is 
based  on  the  average  profits  of  two  or  three 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
Under  these  provisions,  an  English  com- 
pany which  normally  earned  $50,000  per 
annum  before  the  war  and  now  showed 
earnings  of  $350,000  per  annum  would  pay 
60  per  cent,  on  $300,000,  or  $180,000,  as 
the  excess-profits  tax. 

BARGAINS  IN  HIGH-GRADE  BONDS 

Some  of  the  bargains  that  are  to  be  had  in 
the  bond  market  were  pointed  out  recently 
in  The  Financial  World.  Among  high- 
grade  issues  are  many  at  "an  attractive 
price  level,"  quotations  for  some  of  them 
being  at  the  lowest  point  for  the  year.  For 
some  time  past  prices  "have  been  read- 
justing themselves  to  the  value  of  money." 
In  this  downward  movement  many  issues 
of  standard  rating  "have  reached  a  point 
that  emphasizes  them  as  bargains."  It 
has  been  some  time  since  yields  were  as 
large  as  they  were  in  May.  While  there 
may    be    some    further    readjustment    in 


Sturdy  as 
the  Oak 


\ 
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Power  for  Every  Need 

Over  hill — down  dale — rolling  along  at  top 
speed,  or  creeping  at  snail's  pace,  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  gives  the  utmost  in  motoring  sat- 
isfaction at  sensible  cost. 

Sturdy,  dependable  always — it  is  the  finest  combination 
of  these  qualities  you  want  most  in  a  motor  car — power, 
riding  comfort,  economy  of  operation. 

The  valve-in-head  motor  develops  41  h.p.  at  2500 
R.  P.  M. — and  there's  only  53  pounds  of  car  weight  to 
each  horsepouter.  In  quick  pick-up  and  flexibility  its 
performance  is  astonishing. 

And  Oakland  Sensible  Six  is  a  car  of  wonderful  comfort. 
Its  long  wheelbase  (112"),  semi-elliptic  springs  (51")  in 
rear;  the  oversize  tires  (32  x  4"),  insure  easy  riding  on 
roughest  roads.  Its  style  and  beauty  distinguish  it  in 
any  company.  It  is  a  quality  car  at  a  sensible  price — 
$945.00. 

If  you  need  a  larger  car  with  maximum  speed  and  pull, 
investigate  the  Oakland  Eight — a  big,  luxurious,  seven- 
passenger  touring  car  of  73  h.  p. — and  remarkable  value 
at  $1585.00. 

We  haoe  an  unusual  book  for  you  called  'How  to 
Buy  Your  Car  Intelligently".      Write  for  a  Copy. 

OAKLAND    MOTOR    COMPANY 
Pontiac,  Michigan 

(57) 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly    becomes- 
plain  to  the  man  or" woman  who  investigates. 


DON'T  BREATHE  DUST 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing,  stops 
snoring.    50c  postpaid. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,    St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Water    Systems    for 
Every    Purpose 

Every  country  home  should  have  a  good  water  supply 
system.  It  provides  comfort,  affords  fire  protection, 
and  is  useful  in  many  ways. 

We  have  filled   over  17,000  orders  for  tanks,  towers, 
and  water  supply  systems  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  pur- 
poses.   We  can  furnish  you  one  to  meet  your  individ- 
ual    requirements  — 
whether  for   home, 
farm  or  factory.    We 
install    anywhere    or 
will  furnish  complete 
plans  so  that  you  can 
do  the  work. 


:i$59 


Complete  Systems 
for    as    little    a 

We  install  all  kinds  of  water  systems, 
from  those  used  on  great  country  estates, 
or  by  railroads,  municipalities,  and  fac- 
tories, to  the  pneumatic  Simplex  System 
which  we  furnish  complete  at  $50  for 
country  homes. 

Write,  explaining  your  needs  fully,  and 
ask  for  our  special  circular  No.  36. 

The  Baltimore  Co.,  Balto.,  Md. 


Common  Butterflies,  Moths,  Insects 


Reproduced  in  their  natural 
colors — with  their  common 
and      scientific      names. 

I.  Common  Butterflies 
and  Moths.     27  cents. 

II.  Common  Insects. 
27  cents. 

Prepared  under  (he  supervision 
of  William  Beutenmu  Her,  Cura- 
tor of  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York. 


FUNK  Si  WAfiNAI.I.S  COMPANY 

3M-60  FOUR!  11  a vi  m  6 

N E W  YORK 
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Shaving 

Cream  ° 


Stick 
Powder 
Liquid 


or  apply  it  directly 
to  the  face 


If  you  like  your  shaving  soap  in  cream 
form,  get  the  big,  generous  Williams' 
tube.  Then  you  are  buying  a  77-year- 
old  product  in  cream  form — one  that 
hosts  of  men  are  turning  to  because  they 
like  the  form  and  know  the  quality. 
Then  you're  getting  a  lather  that  no 
beard  ever  bullied  and  one  that  leaves  the 
skin  refreshed  and  soothed. 

Williams*  Shaving  Soap  comes  in  several  convenient  forms 'i 

Stick,  Powder,  Cream,  Liquid 

and  in  round  cakes 

Send  12c  in  stamps  for  a  trial  size  of  the  four 
forms  shown  here.  Then  decide  which  you 
prefer  or  send  4c  in  stamps  for  any  one. 

The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Add  the  finishing  touch  to  your  shave  with  Williams' luxurious  Talc  Powder 
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particular  issues,  The  Financial  World 
believed  that  a  real  opportunity  for  pur- 
chasing attractive  investment  bonds  ex- 
isted. In  that  belief  it  prepared  a  list 
from  which  its  readers  might  make  selec- 
tions. The  list  included  railroad,  indus- 
trial, and  public-utility  bonds  of  companies 
which  were  showing  earnings  amply  suffi- 
cient to  cover  fixt  charges.  The  table 
showed  approximate  price  and  yield,  the 
high  of  1916,  the  decline  from  that  figure, 
and  the  high  price  at  which  the  bonds 
named  have  sold  since  1906.  Those 
available  for  investment  by  savings- 
banks  and  trustees  in  New  York  State 
were  designated  by  an  asterisk: 

Railroads  jj^ 

Approximate  1916  Since 

Xame  Price  it  Yuhi  %  High  Decline  1906 

Adams  Exp.  col.tr.  4s.....  77  5.60  863^      9V2  1M5, 

A., T. &  S.  F.  adj.  4s.  80K  5.00  S8Y2      8J4  97% 

A.,  T.  A  S.  F.  tr.  s.  1.  4s .  87  4.65  92         5  97 

•B. ft 0. 4s,  1948   ..  s7>->  4.85  92U      h%  105^ 

■B.,VO.  ronv.  4'  .s  89  5.50  <mi      ZVs  98% 

C.  &  0.  gen.  4J*  85  5.32  93%      8%  109 

•C.,  B.  A  Q.  gen.  4s. ..  89%  4  55  94%      4%  103K 

C  B.  &  Q.  joint  4s  95%  5.15  99%      3!4  H)l78 

•('..  M.  iSt.  I'.  conv.4!  .<  92  5  28  103%  11%  107 

"('..  M.ASt.  P.  ref.  4>  .-  85%  5  20  96%  10%  96'i 

N.W.gen.4s  90  4.45  %V2      5%  99'2 

1  la.  East  Coast  4%a  93  4.90  95%      2%  98H 

•lit.  N..r.  ref.  4'..s..  94%  4.80  108  13%  108 

•DLCent.ref.4s...  88%  5.37  94%      5%  94% 

Lake  Shore 4e  91  4.55  96         5  96% 

Leh.Val.oon.4%8..  w>\  4.65  101%      4%  101', 

Lex.  &  East.  1st  5s.  99%  5.05  103         3%  103% 

•L.,C.&Lex.4%s...  98  4  70  102%      4%  10734 

•L.  4  N.  unified  4s. .  91%  4.60  97         5%  104'i 

Mich.  Cent.  deb.  4a  s4  5.87  90%      6%  93% 

•N.  Y.  Cent  ref.  4%s  80%  5  55  96%  16%  96% 

•Norfolk  4  West.  con.  4s.   .  92  4.35  96         4  102% 

Norfolk 4  West.  div.  4s....  86  4.95  92%      6%  99% 

North. Pac p.  1.4s..  89%  4.50  94%      5%  106% 

Ore.  R.  R.  4 Nav. con.  4s  B8  4.75  94         6  102 

Ore.-Wash.  1st  4  ref.  4s....  88  4.62  88  ....  93% 

•Penna.  gen.  4%s.  96%  5.25  103         6%  103 

Reading  gen.  4a 92  4.37  96%      4%  102*  s 

So. Car. 4 Ga.  1st 5a   .....  99%  5.40  102         2%  108' o 

Southern  Kv.  1st  .V,  97%  5.10  103%      6  119% 

•Union  Pac.  1st  4e 95  4  30  99%      4%  106% 

•Union Pac. ref. 4s 88%  4.55  92         3%  100 

Wesl  Shore 4a  87  4.60  93         6  109 

Wis.Cent.4B 84%  4.98  88%      4  96 

•Legal  for  New  York  savings-banks. 
Pi'blic  Utilities 

Am.TeI.4Tel.col.tr.  4s..     88%  5.30      93  4%      96 

Cal.  Gas  4  El.  5s 96  5.35  100  4  100 

Cumb.  Tel.  &  Tel.  5s 95  5.40  101%  6%  101' ; 

Det.  Ed.  c.  t.  5s 100  5.00  104%  4%  104% 

Laclede  Gas  1st  5s 100  5  00  102  2  108% 

Mil.  El.  Ry.  &  Lt.  ref.  5s. . .  192%  5.25      94  1%      95% 

Montana  Power  5s 95%  5.35  100%  5  100% 

N.Y.  G..E1..H.  &P.  5-     .     99  5  08  105%  6%  109% 

N.  Y.Tel.  4' 2s 94%  4.90      99%  5%  101 

Pac.  Gas  &  El.  5s 87%  5.95      93%  6%      94 

Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel.  5s 98%  5.15  102  3%  102 

Pub.  Serv.  of  N.  J.  5s 874  5  70      93%  6%      96% 

So.  Bell  Tel.  5s 97%  5.07  102  4%  102 

Tri-C.  Ry.  4  Lt.  5s 98  5.37  101  3  101 

Un.  El.  Lt.  &  P.  1st  5s 100  5.00  100  ....  102 

Utah  Pow.  &  Lt.  5s 90  5.75      96%  6%      96% 

W.U.Tel,  col.tr.  5s 98  5.15  102%  4%  109% 

Industrials 

Am.Ag.Chem.conV.5s...  99%  5.07  104%  4%  103% 

Arn.  Cot.  Oil  5s 94%  5  60  97%  3%  98 

Beth.  Steel  ref.  5s 99%  5.03  103%  3%  103% 

Bush  Term.  cons.  5s 88  5.75  93  5  103% 

Cent.  Leather  5s 99%  5.05  103%  3%  103% 

Col.  F.  4 1,  gen.  5s 93  5.50  98%  5%  105 

Cons.  Coal  of  Md.  5s  91%  5.58  94%  3  97 

Com  Prod.  ref.  5s 96%  5.30  99%  3  99% 

Gen.  El.  deb.  5s 100  5.00  108%  8%  108% 

111.  Steel  4%s 88%  5.37  94%  5%  94% 

Lack.  Steel  5a 96%  5.25  109  12%  109 

Liggett 4 Myers 5s 98%  5.10  103%  4%  103% 

Nudonal  Tube  5s 100  5.00  102%  2%  102% 

As  will  be  seen,  there  are  three  groups  of 
issues  which  yield  from  4.30  to  5.95  per 
cent.,  with  the  range  in  the  railroads  from 
4.30  to  5.87  per  cent.,  in  the  public  utilities 
from  4.90  to  5.95  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
industrials  from  5.00  to  5.75  per  cent. 
None  of  the  bonds  were  at  the  time  selling 
at  over  par,  and  in  frequent  instances  were 
"quoted  at  a  sufficient  discount  -to  war- 
rant a  material  upward  move  in  their 
prices  under  more  favorable  conditions, 
in  addition  to  their  present  relatively 
high  yield."  The  Financial  World  did 
not  intend  its  list  as  a  complete  one  of  at- 
tractive investment  bonds  now  available 
for  investors,  since  "there  are  many  others, 
particularly  of  public-utility  companies, 
selling  on  equally  attractive  income  yields." 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

TO  THE 

BELGIAN  CHILDREN'S  FUND 

Received  from  May  23  to  June  5,  inclusive 


$1.500.80— University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

$611.18— People  of  Wlndber,  Pa.,  and  vicinity:  $104. ns 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Wlndber  Public  Schools;  $2.r>.00 
each.  Lochrie  Coal  Co..  B.  L.  Simpson;  $24.00,  Hawkins 
Lodge  No.  4.r>4,  Knights  of  Pythias;  $15.00  each.  Citizens 
National  Bank,  M.  ('.  Benedict  and  mother;  $12.00  each, 
John  A.  llartinaii,  Jr.,  Witidber  Chapter  No.  143.  Order 
Eastern  Star;  $378.20,  total  subscriptions  less  than  $1'J,00 
each. 

$600. 12— Citizens  of  Billings,  Mont.,  through  Mrs.  Lou 
W.  Chappie:  Citizens  of  Ballantlne,  $25.65;  Hardin 
Women's  Club.  J8S.00;  citizens  of  Hardin,  $37.25;  Hardin 

Public    Schools.    $2. ■J:' ;    Stoddard    Heading   Club.    $100.00: 
Northern     Hotel.     $80.00;    J.     M.     Sawyer,     $50.00;     Great 


Western    Sugar   Co.,    $50.00; 
C.     R.     Blair,    $30.00;    Mr. 
$30.00;    Mr.    and   Mrs.    John 
i  o.,    $25.00;    Hart    Albln   Co 
School,    $25.00;    B.    S 

tana    Power   Cu.,    $li 


Security  Bridge  Co.  $25.00; 
and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Johnston, 
Yates.  $26.00;  Russell  Miller 
,  $25.00;  Progressive  Sunday 
Langworthy.  $25.00;  Eastern  Mon- 
00;    Employees    American    Hank    & 


Trust  Co.,  $20.00:  Van  Ue  Veegaile  Bros.,  $20.00;  Dr. 
Frank  Bell.  $14.00;  Capt.  ami  Mrs.  Matheson,  $13.00. 
Contributions  of  $12.00  each:  J.  J.  Larimer,  Misses 
Larimer,  Mrs.  YVm.  Walters.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wakiron,  W.  E. 
Waldron,  H.  M.  Allen,  Leo  Daly.  Geo.  Shea,  GUS  Thomp- 
son, J.  B.  Arnold.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .1.  E.  Logan,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jas.  B.  Goss.  l>r  and  Mrs.  James  Chappie,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  It.  J.  Covert,  -Mrs.  Lou  Chappie.  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Ryan,  Mrs.  II.  J  Thompson,  Mrs.  11.  L.  Nash,  Mrs. 
lt.  S.  Langworthy.  Mrs.  .ban  Decker,  R.  J.  Thornton. 
B.  A.  Howell,  T.  J.  McDouough,  Tom  Ronan,  O.  J. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  David  Roe,  employees  Connelly's  Garage, 
Mrs.  Jlelcn  Gregory,  W.  II.  McConnick,  Dr.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Morrison,  Jean  and  Jim.  Dr.  Barrett,  Billings  Gas 
Co.,  Fred  P.  Rixou.  F.  C.  Cline,  R.  J.  Thornton.  Lesser 
amounts    making    a    total    aggregating   $2,400.12. 

$479.58— Village   of   Hinsdale,    111. 

$313.64— The  People  pf  Thomasville,  Ga. 


$300.00 
Bay,    Wis. 


Each -Wisconsin   Belgian   American   Club,  Green 
;    lielgian    Relief    Committee,    I'rbana,    111. 


$226.50— Port   Arthur    Reading    Club,    Port   Arthur,    Tex. 

$225.49 — Ashevillo  (N.  C.)  Belgian  Baby  Fund:  Orange 
St.  School,  $46.71:  Asheville  High  School,  $84.50;  Park 
Ave.  School,  $21.70;  subscriptions  less  than  $12.00  each, 
$72.58. 

$181.00— Employees,  Publishers  Printing  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 

$171.75— Christian    College    Club,    Columbia,    Mo. 

$129.55— William  French  Chapter.  D.  A.  R.,  Bellows 
Falls.    Ft. 

$115.85— Baldwin   School    of   Bryn   Mawr,   Pa. 

$105.00 — Four   young   women    of   Narberth,    Pa. 

$100.00— "The  Knights  of  Good  Will,"  Washington,  D.C. 

$82.00— Manhattan   (Nev.)   Camp. 

$03.00— People  of  Athens,   Ga. 

$60.14—  Poughkecpsie    (N.    Y.)    High  School. 

$60.00— Dorothy,   Alice   and  Barbara  Palmer. 

$58.00— Crocker    (Mo.)    Presbyterian  Church. 

$55.00 — First    Presbyterian    Church,    Texarkana,    Ark. 

$50.00  Each— J.  F.  McGinnis,  A.  Burnett  Rhett,  Chas. 
U.    Lewis. 

$48.00— Grace   Church  Choir,   Muncie,   Ind. 

$47.00 — New  Jerusalem  Church,   Bath,   Maine. 

$45.00— People  of  Hanover,   Pa. 

$37.50— Belgian    Relief    Committee,    Meadville,    Pa. 

$36.55— St.    Andrew's   Church,   Norfolk,   Va. 

$36.00— Brigham  Young  Co.,  Daughters  of  Pioneers 
Logan  City,  Utah. 

$31.75— Clifton  Forge,  collected  through  Saturday  Club 
Chester,   S.    C. 

$31.00— Teachers  and  children  of  Hamlet  (N.  C.)  Graded 
School. 

$30.00    Each— Pupils    of    Penn    Township    High    School 
Clandge,    Pa.;    Senior    Class,     Eureka    Co.     High     School 
Eureka,     Nev.;     Belgian      Relief     Society,     Brewster     Free 
Academy,    Wolfeboro,   N.   H. 

$28.62— Children   of  Lamar  School,   El   Paso,   Tex. 

$28.00— Engineer  Officers  of  S.S.  "Calamares,"  Port  of 
New   York. 

$27.50— Orchard  View  Sunday  School.  Nashville,   Ark. 

$27.14— Sunday  School  of  Christian  Church,  Lebanon, 
Mo. 

$25.00  Each— Mrs.  Edmund  Jacobs.  "M.  E.,"  William 
Brinsmaid.  L.  L.  L.  Class  of  St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Sunday 
School,  .Miss  Lydia  Creswell,  Airs.   Willis  Hay. 

$24.20— First  Unitarian   Church,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

$24.00   Each— W.   G.   Ogden,  L.   W.   B.   C.   of  Immanuel 
Baptist    Sunday    School,    Cleveland,    Ohio;    Class    of    1907 
Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  numerous 
anonymous   items. 

$21.00— Schools  of  Wilson  Township,  through  Alice 
Pascoe,    Easton,    Pa. 

$20.73— The   Church   of   the   Covenant,    Paterson,    N.    J. 

$20.00  Each— Sunday  School  of  Swedish  Lutheran  Im- 
manuel  Church,   Jamestown,   N.    Y. ;   F.   C.   Chambers   and 


WHEN  IN 
CHICAGO 

IT  COSTS  NO  MORE 
TO  LIVE  AT  THE 
STRATFORD  HOTEL— 
ON  THE  LAKE  FRONT 

HIS  famous  Hotel 
is  located  onMich- 
i&an  and  Jackson 
Boulevards,  over- 
looking, Grant  Park  and  the 
lake,  an  ideal  hotel  site. 

Everything  radiates  from 
this  centre  —  the  financial, 
wholesale  and  retail  dis- 
tricts, the  clubs,  theatres 
and  other  points  of  interest. 

Michigan  Boulevard  is 
the  ^reat  parade  street  of 
the  West.  Chicago  life  cen- 
ters here. 

Because  of  the  asphalt- 
paved  boulevards  and  re- 
stricted traffic,  there  is  less 
noise.  No  street  cars  pass. 
And  there  are  no  buildings 
between  The  Stratford  and 
the  lake  to  hinder  the  cool 
lake  breezes. 

For  $1.50  per  day  and  up 
you  may  have  all  The 
Stratford  Hotel  advantages. 

Our  free  Chicago  Guide,  with 
map  and  pictures,  will  be  mailed 
on  request.  Write  for  your 
copy  today. 

MICHIGAN  and  JACKSON  BLVDS. 
CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 
Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books 
sent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759  Ninth.  Washington,  D.  C. 


Vacation 

Isles  of  Delight 

Marthas  Vineyard 
and  Nantucket 

Exhilarating  dips  in  the  ocean, 
bracing  sea  air,  perfect  climate. 
A  complete  change  and   stimulus. 

Golf,  fishing,  sailing  and  every 
summer  pleasure. 

For  illustrated  booklets  write  Vacation   Bureau, 
Room  459,  171   Broadway,  New  York 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.R. 


1000 

MAKE  YOUR  JOb    LOOK   LIKE  NEW 

-GO   AWAY   FOR   A   WEEK 

OR  TWO  THIS  SUMMER 

You  cannot  keep  up  the  ceaseless  grind 
day  in  and  day  out.    You'll  wear  out. 

Conserve  your  strength  and  vitality — 
freshen  up  a  bit. 

When     the     old,     familiar     sights     and 
scenes    begin    to    jar,    pack    up    and    get 
away  for  a  few  weeks. 

Amidst  the  hoary  headed  monarchs  of 
the  Colorado  Rockies— old  when  Methus- 
aleh  was  young— you'll  find  just  the  tonic 
that  you  need. 

Mother  Nature  knows  the  needs  of  her 
tired  children,  and  she'll  send  you  back 
keyed  up  to  fiTl  a  man's  sized  job  in  the 
strenuous   life    of   today. 

The  "Rocky  Mountain  Limited"  every 
morning  from  Chicago,  and  other  modern 
steel  trains,  via  Rock  Island  Lines  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Memphis,  make 
the  journey  one  of  pleasure. 

We  will  gladly  help  you  plan  your  va- 
cation, and  on  request  furnish  you  with 
our  special  illustrated  literature,  giving 
you  all  the  details  about  the  trip,  where 
to  go,  what  to  see,  and  just  how  little  you 
need  to  pay. 

Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  See  nearest  representative 
and  let  him  help  you  plan  a  trip  West 
this  summer,  or  write  to  L.  M.  Allen, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  731,  LaSalle  Station,  Chi- 
cago. {Advt) 

FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,    New  York. 
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WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DeDt.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


It.   C.   Kirk;  Garfield  Grange  No.    317,   Estacada,   Oregon; 

Anonymous. 

$19.00— Phillips    Congregational    Church    Sunday    School, 
Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 

$18.50— East  High  School  Physiology  Classes,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

$17.75  -E.   O.  Barstow  and  friends. 

$17.35— Baker   (Oregon)    Public  Schools. 

$16.50— Baptist    Sunday    School,   Lexington,    N.    C. 

$16.00     Each— Springside      School,      Philadelphia,      Pa.; 
French   pupils   of    Frances   Willard    School,    Berkeley,    Cal. 

$15.00— Merion    (Pa.)    Junior  League. 

$14.00    Each— First  Presbyterian   Church,   College  Place, 
Wash.;   Allentown    (Pa.)    College. 

$13.50— Tremaine   Chapter,    Daughters   of   the   King,    St. 
John's  P.   E.   Church,  New  Haven,   Conn. 

$13.43— Faculty      and     students     of     Crescent     College, 
Eureka    Springs,    Ark. 

$13.00  Each— A.  H.   Sutton,  E.  Y.   Keith  and  friends. 

$12.90— "Little  Helpers,"  Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
New  Orleans,   La. 

$12.25— Mrs.  Mary  Taylor  and  family. 

$12.20 — John    H.    Loomis. 

$12.07— "Civic   Club,"    Newport,   Pa. 

$12.00  Each— J.  W.  Copeland,  Beaumont  and  Anne 
Clarkson,  John  Igou.  Christian  Sunday  School.  Floristell, 
Mo.;  Mary  Ferguson,  Chicota  and  Arthur  City  (Tex.) 
Unit'od  Presbyterian  Church.  Mrs.  Chas.  A.  Ford,  Mrs. 
G.  J.  Loughran,  Misses  F.  L.  and  E.  M.  Bliss,  Epworth 
League  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Hilton,  N.  J..  Roman 
History  Classes,  High  School,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  High  School  Girls.  Alpha  Delphian  Society, 
Marshfield,  Ore.,  Junior  Congregation  Second  Lutheran 
Church,  Altoona,  Pa.,  Zoe  B.  Harris,  Kane  (Pa.)  Study 
Club,  "A  little  Kindergarten,"  American  Girls  Sewing 
Club,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  W.  H.  Roberts,  Baby  Cameron, 
First  Methodist  Episcopal  Junior  League  Sunday  School, 
South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  University  of  Colorado  Presby- 
terian Bible  Class,  Boulder,  Colo.,  Elizabeth  Arbogast, 
Henrietta  Taylor,  "The  Family,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
J.  M.  Himebaugh,  Nineteenth  Century  Club,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  A.  C.  Pendleton,  Esther  M.  Stuart,  J.  A.  Daven- 
port, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Ewell,  J.  R.  Conway.  First 
Baptist  Sunday  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  "B.  B.  B.," 
Dedham,  Mass.,  P.  C.  Metzger,  "An  Alberta  Rancher," 
Jackson  Missionary  Society  of  First  Baptist  Church,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  H.  V.  Caldwell,  H.  Rosen,  Marie  Cushman 
and  Miss  Grace  Whitsit,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pierson.  Golden 
Link  Circle.  King's  Daughters  of  Fulton  House,  Notting- 
ham, Pa.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Thwing.  J.  F.  Hayden, 
Sunday  School,  Boulevard,  Va.,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Whitney, 
E.  R.  Ellis  and  friends,  Daniel  Schoonmaker.  Ruth 
riiisholm  Newcomer,  Shakespeare  Club,  Kingfisher,  Okla. ; 
15.  U.  McClintock,  Sadie  C.  Sterritt,  numerous  anonymous 
items. 

Contributions  of  less  than  $12.00  each— $478.92. 

Previously  reported— $554,880.69. 

Reported    this   week— $8,175.96. 

Grand   total— $563,056.65. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 

In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous^  communications. 

"W.  C.  W.,"  Oakland,  Cal. — "I  have  in  my 
possession  a  long  and  detailed  history  of  'Old 
Glory,'  written  by  the  owner  of  the  veritable 
relic  of  that  name,  which  I  have  been  privileged 
to  see  and  handle,  altho  I  have  never  been  in 
either  Salem  or  Nashville  in  my  life.  The  only 
and  original  'Old  Glory'  was,  a  few  years  ago  and 
probably  now  is,  in  the  little  cattle  town  of  Wells, 
in  Elko  County,  Nevada,  where  resided  and  per- 
haps still  reside,  Capt.  Charles  Roland,  an  officer 
of  the  Union  Army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  William  (not 
Stephen)  Driver,  the  heroic  old  seaman  who  gave 
'Old  Glory'  its  name,  and  who  preserved  it 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  somewhat  as 
told  in  your  correspondent's  account.  But  after 
the  war,  it  remained  in  his  own  possession  until, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage  to 
Capt.  Roland,  and  while  she  was  sitting  in  the 
carriage  which  was  to  bear  her  away  from  his 
home  forever,  the  old  sailor,  in  an  excess  of 
emotion,  placed  his  second-best  treasure  in  her 
hands,  and  bade  them  farewell  together. 

"This  is  what  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of 
Capt.  Driver's  daughter  while  'Old  Glory'  was 
spread  out  between  us,  being  in  its  own  aspect, 
intrinsic  proof  of  its  age  and  origin. 

"  Not  to  stir  up  any  controversy  with  the  Essex 
Historical  Society,  nor  other  protagonists  of  the 
flag  which  is  masquerading  in  the  Salem  Museum 
as  the  real  'Old  Glory,'  I  would  suggest  that  if 
its  texture  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of 
cotton,  the  material  used  for  flags  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  especially  for  those  de- 
signed for  patriotic  decoration  or  display,  whereas 
the  Roland  flag  is  made  of  regular  wool  bunting, 
such  as  naval  and  old-time  merchant  vessels  used 
exclusively.  It  is  immistakably  a  marine  flag, 
and  its  weave  and  hand-workmanship  are  such 
as  to  prove  its  great  age,  and  the  hard  usage  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected. 

"I    have    not    heard    from    Capt.   Roland  for 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


.j^c> — ) 


Hudson  River 
by  Daylight 

150  diverting  miles  between 
New  York  and  Albany  enjoyed 
from  the  luxurious  steamers  of 
the  Hudson  River  Day  Line : 

Washington  Irving  Hendrick  Hudson 

Robert  Fulton  Albany 

Attractive  One  Day  Outings 

To  Poughkeepsie,  Newburgh, 
West  Point,  Bear  Mountain  and 
points  of  historical  interest  and 
scenic  beauty. 

Restaurant — Music   Lunch  Room 
Daily  except  Sunday.     All  through 
rail  tickets  between  New  York  and 
Albany  accepted. 
Send  4  cents  for  illustrated  literature. 

HUDSON  RIVER  DAY  LINE 


HOTEL 

Atlantic 

CHICAGO 


450  Rooms -$l.s?  Up  fe 
300Baths-$2.o°Up|g| 

Most  Centrally  Lo- 
cated. One  Block 
from  Lasalle  Sta- 
tion, ftjst  Office  & 
Board  ot  Trade— ' 


Write  for  Folder  L.  with  Map 

HOTEL  ST.   CHARLES 

ATLANTIC    CITY,  N.  J. 

with  its  handsome  new  12-story  fireproof 
addition.  Capacity  500.  On  the  ocean 
front.  Orchestra.  Noted  for  service  and 
cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  in  all 
baths.    Spacious  porches  and  sun  parlors. 

Auto  buses  meet  all  trains. 
NEWLIN  HAINES  COMPANY 


Classified    Columns 


FARM    LANDS    FOR    SALE 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C.,W.  VA.,  and  Ohio  Farms 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  value  tor 
the  price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools  and 
transportation.  Good  land  and  neighbors. 
Write  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &.  W. 
Ry.,  270  Arcade  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors.  R.  S.  &  A.  B. 
LACEY.57  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


R.  MORGAN   ELLIOTT  &  CO. 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


New  York 


HOTEL  ASPINWALL 

LENOX,  MASS. 

High  and  Cool  in  the  Berkshires. 
A  HOTEL  OF  DISTINCTION 

Opens  June  16.     Elevation  1400  ft. 

HOWE    &   TWOROGER,  -  Managers 

Winter  Resort,  Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 


Adirondacks 


Homelike  hotel  on  shores 
Upper  Chateaugay  Lake  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Send  for  booklet. 
"Morrisons."  Lyon  Mountain.  N.  Y. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


FOR    MEN 


FREE  to  every  man  who  shaves — a  new 
fountain  Shaving  Brush,  if  you  introduce  it 
to  one  of  your  friends.  Something  new.  Gives 
shaving  sanitation— satisfaction.  CHARLES 
W.  SAUER,  Jr.,  Mgr.,  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 

WILL  PAY  $100  for  Trade  Dollar  1885;  SI 
for  1853  Quarter  without  arrows;  $750  for 
certain  $5  gold  without  motto.  Cash  pre- 
miums for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Get  posted. 
Send  4c.  Get  our  Large  Coin  Circular. 
NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dept.  10,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free. 
31  Page  Bldg.,    Chicago,  111. 


PAGE -DAVIS    CO., 


A  Book  That  Helps  Fit  Men  and  Women  For  Leadership 

PERSONAL     POWER 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas 

Here  is  a  book  that  clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  mental  concentration, 
and  winning  personality.  A  careful  reading  of  it  will  immensely  increase  the  capacity  or 
achieving  bfgge^  financial  and  intellectual  success.  There  are  practical  directions  for 
strengthlning   the  faculty  for  reading   men  and    understanding    human  nature,   and    the 

baS^ZePEfbert  H  ^J^ysT^Thtis  aZTwritten.  strongly  expressed  book  and  willftv* 
a   good^nfiuence   upon   all who  read  it.  particularly  young  men.     More  books  l,ke  ,t  should  be 

published  and  read."  ,  ,~ 

Cloth,  Over  300  pages.     $1.75  net;   average  carriage  charges,  lZc. 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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several  years,  and  do  not   know    whether  he  be 

still  sur\  i\  ing;  but  if  be  be  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  I  am  confident  that  'Old  Glory'  will  be 
found  still  in  his  possession,  anil  its  story  to  be 
obtained  at  first  hand  from  the  very  best  possi- 
ble authority  concerning  it." 

"C,  \\  ."  Union  town,  Pa. — "(1)  Kindly  inform 
me  whether  there  exists  a  rule  like  this:  The 
final  consonant  of  verbs  of  two  or  more  syllables 
and  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable  shall  be 
doubled  in  forming  the  participles.  (2)  Please 
supply  the  proper  possessive  pronoun  in  the 
following:  Will  either  of  you  boy  s  lend  me 
{your,  his\  knife?' " 

(1)  Yes,  the  rule  is  that  \  erhs  of  two  or  more 
syllables  and  not  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
do  not  double  the  final  consonant  in  forming  the 
participles;  as  benefit,  benefited.  (2)  The  correct 
wording  is.  "Will  either  of  you  boys  lend  me 
/its  knife.'  " 

"M.  B .."  Chicago.  111. — "Kindly  settle  the 
following  dispute:  Our  class  is  in  a  disagreement 
as  to  the  use  of  the  words  'quite  frequently." 
The  argument  against  the  use  of  these  words  is 
that  'frequently  means  'often.'  and  by  using 
'quite'   we  do  not   emphasize  the  meaning." 

The    expression     "quite     frequently"     is    an 

Anglicism  supported  by  analogy.  llerschel  in 
his  "Essays  '  ip.  :>I2:  lsist  used  "quite  sud- 
denly.'' "Quite  often"  is  a  familiar  English 
idiom,  which,  according  to  t  he  late  Sir. lames  A.  II . 
Murray,  means  "positively  often."  In  the  United 
States  "quite,"  when  qualifying  some  condition. 
as  "warm,"  "ill."  etc..  is  considered  colloquial 
English,  yet  it  has  the  support  of  such  men  as 
Shakespeare.  Milton,  etc.  Witness  "Hamlet," 
act  iii.  BC.   1: 

Ophelia:  "O,  what  a  noble  mind  ishereo'erthrown! 

The    courtier's,    soldier's,    scholar's    eye,    tongue, 

sword : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mold  of  form, 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers,  quite,  quite  down!" 

and  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained."  bk.  iv,  1.  317: 

"  ( me  regardless  quite 

Of  mortal  tilings." 

"A.  A.  B.,"  Bristol.  Tenn. — "  (1)  When  and 
where  did  Nietzsche  die'.'  (2)  What  is  Hie  prin- 
cipal  work   by   George   Bernard   Shaw?" 

(1)  Nietzsche  died  near  Weimar,  August  25, 
l<)oo.  _'  George  Bernard  Shaw's  principal  work 
is  "Man  and  Superman." 

"A.  W.  R.."  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "(1)  May  one 
say  an  article  is  of  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
and.  in  either  case,  what  rule  justifies  the  de- 
cision'.' (2)  Also,  is  it  not  wrong  to  say  'We  loan 
money  ".'     Is  not  this  form  of  the  verb  incorrect .'  " 

(1)  Yes,  because  perfection  is  an  unattainable 
state  except  in  mathematics.  The  custom  of 
comparing  "perfection"  is  more  than  six  hun- 
dred years  old.  About  the  year  1315  Shoreham 
(see  "Early  English  Texts")  wrote,  "The  onlre 
of  deakne  thet  hys  of  more  perfeccioun  than  hys 
ordre  of  subdeakne."  In  Billingsley's  "Euclid" 
(Bk.  Ill,  introduction,  p.  81:  1570)  one  may 
read  that  "Of  al  figures  the  circle  is  of  most 
absolute  perfection";  in  Shakespeare's  "Richard 
III."  (act  iv,  sc.  4:  1594)  one  finds  "  Yong  Yorke, 
he  is  but  boote,  because  both  they  matcht  not 
the  high  perfection  of  my  losse";  and  in  "Peri- 
cles" (act  i,  sc.  1:  1608)  "To  knit  in  her  their 
best  perfections."  Swift  in  1711  wrote  that  "the 
Roman  language  arrived  at  great  perfection 
before  it  began  to  decay"  ("Improving  the 
English  Tongue,"  p.  0),  and  Tyndall  ("Glaciers," 
vol.  ii,  ch.  xxvil,  p.  376:  1860)  explained  that 
in  different  glaciers  certain  veins  "display 
various  degrees  of  perfection."  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  other  cases  in  English,  usage  has  estab- 
lished a  form  of  expression  that  would  be  pleo- 
nastic if  perfection  were  attainable  by  man.  (2) 
The  use  of  "loan"  as  a  verb  dates  from  the  year 
1200,  and  is  therefore  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  old.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  restricted 
to  the  United  States  by  British  lexicographers, 
but  has  been  found  used  in  English  state  papers 
and  literature  steadily  from  that  time. 

"C.  B.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— (1)  Which  is 
correct:  'Agreeable  to  our  conversation,  I  am, 
etc.,'  or  '  Agreeably  to  our  conversation,  I  am,  etc.'? 
(2)  Also,  is  it  proper  to  say  '  I  graduated  from,  etc.,' 
or  is  '  I  was  graduated  from,  etc.,'  the  only  proper 
form  of  this  verb?" 

(1)  "Agreeably  to"  is  the  correct  form,  because 
the  rules  of  grammar  require  the  adverb  to  be 
used,  not  the  adjective.  (2)  Both  forms  are 
correct. 
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Art  Thou  «*  Man? 


Do  the  Shades  of  Destruction,  Injury 
and  Death  Haunt  Your  Conscience? 

Or  from  Others'  Faults,  Do  They  Rise 
Before  You— Warning  You  For  Safety 


Each  day  rings  up  an  increasing  toll  of  motor  accidents- 
preventable  accidents— accidents  caused  by  motor  cars  skid- 
ding. And  for  every  such  accident,  some  man's  carelessness 
was  responsible.     Art  thou  the  man  ? 


From  these  accidents,  financial  loss  has  resulted, 
with  injury  and  suffering  to  human  beings.  Death 
too  has  often  followed — irreparable,  irrevocable  death 
— with  all  the  sorrows  and  trials  and  hardships  that 
death  brings  to  the  bereaved  ones.  And  all  because 
some  one  man  thought  he  was  immune — carelessly 
indifferent  to  the  accident-preventing  value  of  Tire 
Chains.    Art  thou  the  man  ? 


crashed  into  another  car,  mutilating  or  taking  the  lives 
of  its  innocent  passengers,  the  cause  was  the  same — 
the  lack  of  Tire  Chains.  It  began  with  some  one  man's 
individual  carelessness.     Art  thou  the  man  ? 


Someone  was  responsible  for  each  accident 
from  skidding.  Whether  the  car  that  skidded— 
smashed,   maimed  or  killed   its   own   occupants    or 

Carelessness  is  even  now  arranging  the  plans  for  the  next  accident  from  skidding. 
Some  certain   man  is   already   preparing  to    be  responsible  for  that  accident- 
Art  thou  the  man  ? 
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t  opy righted  bj  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York 
AIDING    PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  EFFORTS:    GENERAL  PALITZIN    URGING  RUSSIAN   SOLDIERS   TO   CONTINUE   THE   WAR. 


PEACE-TERMS   WE   ARE   FIGHTING   FOR 


AN  ANTIDOTE  to  the  poison  of  German  intrigue  in 
/-\  America  as  well  as  in  Russia  was  supplied  by  President 
-*•  -^-  Wilson  when  he  explained  to  the  Russian  people  the 
war-aims  of  the  United  States.  For  the  President's  note,  while 
addrest  to  Russia's  Provisional  Government,  is  really  meant, 
as  our  papers  point  out,  for  the  Russian,  and  indirectly  the 
American,  people.  Not  only  is  it  a  warning  to  the  Russians  to 
avoid  the  fatal  error  of  deserting  the  Allies,  remarks  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times,  "but  it  is  also  a  warning  to  pro-German 
neutrals  and  to  pro-Germans  in  this  country."  It  is  a  direct 
answer,  another  paper  affirms,  to  the  arguments  of  the  German 
intriguers  for  a  separate  peace  with  Russia.  If  it  is  not  the  hope 
of  the  world  that  the  spirit  informing  this  document  shall  be 
the  spirit  of  all  international  relations,  exclaims  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  "then  there  is  no  hope  left  to  the  world."  And  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  declares  that  "the  man  who  would  not 
fight  for  such  principles  as  President  Wilson  here  enunciates 
and  the  cause  which  he  here  makes  so  plain  is  not  worthy  to  be 
known  as  an  American  citizen."  "Our  Government,"  notes 
the  New  York  Tribune,  "now  stands  squarely  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  in  refusing  to  bargain  away  its  freedom 


of  action  by  subscribing  to  peace  generalizations  of  German 
origin,  constructed  to  serve  German  interests."  And  at  the 
same  time,  remarks  the  New  York  World,  this  message  to  the 
new  Russia  "again  emphasizes  the  sinister  fact  that  among 
all  the  belligerents  Germany  alone  has  no  terms  of  peace  which 
will  bear  the  light  of  publicity."  For,  as  the  same  paper  reminds 
us,  "since  the  Chancellor  made  his  proposals  for  a  conference 
in  December  all  efforts  to  induce  the  German  Government  to 
define  the  conditions  or  the  general  principles  of  an  acceptable 
peace  have  been  unsuccessful." 

President  Wilson's  note  defining  the  peace-terms  for  which 
we  are  fighting  is  an  answer  to  Russia's  announcement  of  a 
policy  of  "no  annexation,  no  indemnities."  It  was  delivered  to 
the  Provisional  Government  on  May  26,  but  was  not  made 
public  until  June  9.  Calling  attention  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment's "intrigue  against  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  world,"  the 
President  declares  that  "the  day  has  come  to  conquer  or  submit," 
and  that  "if  the  forces  of  autocracy  can  divide  us,  they  will 
overcome  us."  He  again  assures  Russia  that  the  United  States 
is  fighting  "for  the  liberation  of  peoples  everywhere  from  the 
aggressions  of  autocratic  force."     He  repudiates  the  idea  of  a 
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peace  based  on  a  return  to  the  conditions  that  existed  before  the 
war,  and  he  accepts  the  idea  of  "no  annexations,  no  indemnities" 
only  with  the  very  important  reservations  implied  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  principle  that  must  govern  the  necessary 
readjustments  after  the  war: 


WHY  ACCEPT  A  NEW  ONE  ? 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

"No  people  must  be  forced  under  sovereignty  under  which  it 
does  not  wish  to  live. 

"No  territory  must  change  hands  except  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  those  who  inhabit  it  a  fair  chance  of  life  and  liberty. 

"No  indemnities  must  be  insisted  on  except  those  that  con- 
stitute payment  for  manifest  wrongs  done. 

"No  readjustments  of  power  must  be  made  except  such  as  will 
tend  to  secure  the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  its  peoples." 

Then,  in  a  passage  unmasking  the  real  purpose  behind  recent 
manifestations  of  liberal  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  German 
autocracy,  he  says: 

"The  war  has  begun  to  go  against  Germany,  and  in  their 
desperate  desire  to  escape  the  inevitable  ultimate  defeat,  those 
who  are  in  authority  in  Germany  are  using  every  possible  in- 
strumentality, are  making  use  even  of  the  influence  of  groups 
and  parties  among  their  own  subjects  to  whom  they  have  never 
been  just  or  fair  or  even  tolerant,  to  promote  a  propaganda  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  which  will  preserve  for  them  their  influence 
at  homq  and  their  power  abroad,  to  the  undoing  of  the  very  men 
they  are  using. 

"The  position  of  America  in  this  war  is  so  clearly  avowed  that 
no  man  can  be  excused  for  mistaking  it.  She  seeks  no  ma- 
terial profit  or  aggrandizement  of  any  kind.  She  is  fighting  for 
no  advantage  or  selfish  object  of  her  own,  but  for  the  liberation 
of  peoples  everywhere  from  the  aggressions  of  autocratic  force; 
The  ruling  classes  in  Germany  have  begun  of  late  to  profess  a  like 
liberality  and  justice  of  purpose,  but  only  to  preserve  the  power 
they  have  set  up  in  Germany  and  the  selfish  advantages  which 
they  have  wrongly  gained  for  themselves  and  their  private  proj- 
ects of  power  all  the  way  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and  beyond. 
Government  after  Government  has,  by  their  influence,  without 
open  conquest  of  its  territory,  been  linked  together  in  a  net  of 
intrigue  directed  against  nothing  less  than  the  peace  and  liberty 
of  the  world.  The  meshes  of  that  intrigue  must  be  broken,  but 
cannot  be  broken  unless  wrongs  already  done  are  undone;  and 
adequate  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  ever  again 
being  rewoven  or  repaired." 

Against  the  efforts  of  the  German  Government  to  obtain 
pledges  that  the  conflict  will  end  in  the  restoration  of  conditions 
before  the  war  he  utters  the  following  warning: 

"It  was  the  status  quo  ante  out  of  which  this  iniquitous  war 
issued  forth,  the  power  of  the  Imperial  German  Government 


within  the  Empire  and  its  wide-spread  domination  and  influence 
outside  of  that  Empire.  That  status  must  be  altered  in  such 
fashion  as  to  prevent  any  such  hideous  thing  from  ever  happening 

again. 

"We  are  fighting  for  the  liberty,  the  self-government,  and  the 
undictated  development  of  all  peoples,  and  every  feature  of 
the  settlement  that  concludes  this  war  must  be  conceived  and 
executed  for  that  purpose. 

"Wrongs  must  first  be  righted  and  then  adequate  safeguards 
must  be  created  to  prevent  their  being  committed  again. 

"We  ought  not  to  consider  remedies  merely  because  they  have 
a  pleasing  and  sonorous  sound.  Practical  questions  can  be 
settled  only  by  practical  means.  Phrases  will  not  accomplish 
the  result.  Effective  readjustments  will;  and  whatever  read- 
justments are  necessary  must  be  made." 

"And  then,"  he  concludes, 

"the  free  peoples  of  the  world  must  draw  together  in  some 
common  covenant,  some  genuine  and  practical  cooperation,  that 
will  in  effect  combine  their  force  to  secure  peace  and  justice  in 
the  dealings  of  nations  with  one  another.  The  brotherhood  of 
mankind  must  no  longer  be  a  fair  but  empty  phrase;  it  must  be 
given  a  structure  of  force  and  reality 

"  For  these  things  we  can  afford  to  pour  out  blood  and  treasure. 
For  these  are  the  things  we  have  always  profest  to  desire,  and 
unless  we  pour  out  blood  and  treasure  now  and  succeed,  we  may 
never  be  able  to  unite  or  show  conquering  force  again  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty.  The  day  has  come  to  conquer  or 
submit." 

A  few  days  later,  addressing  a  Flag  day  gathering  in  Wash- 
ington, President  Wilson  added  another  chapter  to  his  crushing 
statement  of  the  case  against  the  German  Government.  After 
reviewing  the  conspiracies  and'  seditious  plots  hatched  in  our 
very  capital,  the  attempt  to  embroil  us  with  Japan  ami  Mexico, 
the  murder  of  our  citizens  who  "ventured  to  approach  the  coast 
of  Europe,"  and  the  efforts  to  corrupt  our  own  people,  he  ex- 
claimed: 

"What  great  nation  in  such  circumstances  would  not  have 
taken  up  arms?     Much  as  we  had  desired  peace,  it  was  denied 


SOME  JOB! 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

us,  and  not  of  our  own  choice.     This  flag  under  which  we  serve 
would  have  been  dishonored  had  we  withheld  our  hand." 

The  German  people,  he  again  reminds  us,  are  not  really  our 
enemies,  but  "are  themselves  in  the  grip  of  the  same  sinister 
power  that  has  now  at  last  stretched  its  ugly  talons  out  and 
drawn  blood  from  us."  Germany's  military  masters,  he  points 
out,  have  been  scheming  and  working  for  many  years  "to  throw 
a  broad  belt  of  German  military  power  and  political  control 
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across  the  \  ery  center  of  Europe  aud  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
into  the  heart  of  Asia."  And,  he  adds,  "they  have  actually 
carried  the  greater  part  of  that  amazing  plan  into  execution," 
until  "the  so-called  Central  Powers  are  in  fact  but  a  single 
power,"  and   '"from  Hamburg  to  the  Persian  Gulf  the  net  is 


</ 


■    ,  ;  117,  bj  II.  T.  Webster. 

"HERE'S    V   SCRAP   OF   PAPER  YOU   WON'T  TEAR  UP  IN  A  HURRY." 

— Webster  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

spread."  In  this  situation,  he  continues,  we  have  the  key  to 
Germany's  "new  intrigue,  the  intrigue  for  peace."  Its  armies 
pushed  far  into  enemy  territory,  "it  can  not  go  further;  it  dare 
not  go  back.  It  wishes  to  close  its  bargain  before  it  is  too  late." 
Indeed — 

'The  military  masters  under  whom  Germany  is  bleeding 
sec  very  clearly  to  what  point  fate  has  brought  them.  If  they 
fall  hack  or  are  forced  back  an  inch  their  power  both  abroad 
and  at  home  will  fall  to  pieces  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  is  their 
power  at  home  they  are  thinking  about  now  more  than  their 
power  abroad.  ...  If  they  fail,  their  people  will  thrust  them 
aside;  a  government  accountable  to  the  people  themselves  will 
l>e  set  up  in  Germany  as  it  has  been  in  England,  in  the  United 
states,  in  France,  and  in  all  the  great  countries  of  the  modern 
time  except  Germany.  If  they  succeed  they  are  safe  and 
Germany  and  the  world  are  undone;  if  they  fail  Germany  is 
saved  and  the  wrorld  will  be  at  peace.  If  they  succeed  America 
will  fall  within  the  menace.  We  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
must  remain  armed,  as  they  will  remain,  and  must  make  ready 
for  the  next  step  in  their  aggression;  if  they  fail  the  world  may 
unite  for  peace  and  Germany  may  be  of  the  union." 

The  directors  of  this  German  peace-intrigue,  he  explains, 
"aim  to  deceive  all  those  throughout  the  world  who  stand  for 
the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  self-government  of  nations,"  and 
to  this  end  "they  are  using  men,  in  Germany  and  without,  as 
their  spokesmen  whom  they  have  hitherto  despised  and  opprest, 
using  them  for  their  own  destruction — Socialists,  the  leaders  of 
labor,  the  thinkers  they  have  hitherto  sought  to  silence."  In 
fact,  Germany  "has  many  spokesmen  here,  in  places  high  and 
low"— 

'They  have  learned  discretion.  They  keep  within  the  law. 
It  is  opinion  they  utter  now,  not  sedition.  They  proclaim  the 
liberal  purposes  of  their  masters;  declare  this  a  foreign  war 
which  can  touch  America  with  no  danger  to  either  her  lands  or 
her  institutions;  set  England  at  the  center  of  the  stage  and  talk 
of  her  ambition  to  assert  economic  dominion  throughout  the 
world;  appeal  to  our  ancient  tradition  of  isolation  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  nations,  and  seek  to  undermine  the  Government  with 
false  professions  of  loyalty  to  its  principles. 

"But  they  will  make  no  headway.  The  false  betray  them- 
selves always  in  every  accent.    It  is  only  friends  and  partizans 


of  the  German  Government  whom  we  have  already  identified 
who  utter  these  thinly  disguised  disloyalties.  The  facts  are 
patent  to  all  the  world,  and  nowhere  are  they  more  plainly 
seen  than  in  the  United  States,  where  we  are  accustomed  to 
deal  with  facts  and  not  with  sophistries;  and  the  great  fact  that 
stands  out  above  all  the  rest  is  that  this  is  a  people's  war,  a  war 
for  freedom  and  justice  and  self-government  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
peoples  who  live  upon  it  and  have  made  it  their  own,  the  Ger- 
man people  themselves  included;  and  that  with  us  rests  the 
choice  to  break  through  all  these  hypocrisies  and  patent  cheats 
and  masks  of  brute  force  and  help  set  the  world  free,  or  else 
stand  aside  and  let  it  be  dominated  a  long  age  through  by  sheer 
weight  of  arms  and  the  arbitrary  choices  of  self -constituted 
masters,  by  the  nation  which  can  maintain  the  biggest  armies 
and  the  most  irresistible  armaments — a  power  to  which  the 
world  has  afforded  no  parallel  and  in  the  face  of  which  political 
freedom  must  wither  and  perish. 

"For  lis  there  is  but  one  choice.  We  have  made  it.  Wo  bo 
to  the  man  or  group  of  men  that  seeks  to  stand  in  our  way  in 
this  day  of  high  resolution  when  every  principle  we  hold  dearest 
is  to  be  vindicated  and  made  secure  for  the  salvation  of  the 
nations.  We  are  ready  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  history,  and  our 
flag  shall  wear  a  new  luster.  Once  more  we  shall  make  good 
with  our  lives  and  fortunes  the  great  faith  to  which  we  were 
born  and  a  new  glory  shall  shine  in  the  face  of  our  people." 

President  Wilson's  peace-terms  as  outlined  in  his  note  to 
Russia,  Washington  correspondents  point  out,  do  not  clash  with 
the  aim  of  the  Allies  as  set  forth  in  their  famous  phrase,  "restitu- 
tion and  reparation."  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprizing  to  find  that 
the  President's  words  win  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  the  British, 
French, and  Italian  press,  and  in  all  but  t  he  extreme  radical  wing 
of  the  Russian  press,  while  the  German  papers  seem  to  be  vir- 
tually unanimous  in  their  bitter  denunciation  and  ridicule  of 
wrhat  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  ironically  describes  as  "the 
war-message  of  a  peace  President."  Premier  Ribot  declares 
France  "in  accord  with  the  elevated  and  clear  conception  of 
President  Wilson,"  and  informs  the  French  Senate  that  "in  the 
eyes  of  the  United  States  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  will 
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THE  TWO  GIANTS. 

Germany — "  I  will  destroy!  " 
America — "I  will  create!  " 

— Raemaekers  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

be  neither  conquest  nor  annexation;  reparation  for  damages  will 
not  be  indemnity  of  war,  but  a  simple  act  of  justice."  Francesco 
Caverio  Nitti,  of  Italy's  visiting  War  Commission,  declares  in 
Washington  that  Italy  and  the  United  States  "are  fighting 
for  the  same  cause."  And  the  British  Government,  in  a  note 
to    Russia's    Provisional    Government,   officially  accepts  and 
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approves  "the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his 
historic  message  to  the  American  Congress,"  and  declares  that 
these  are  the  principles  by  which  the  war-policy  of  the  British 
peoples  "is  and  will  be  guided."  The  same  communication  goes 
even  further  and  says: 

"The  British  Government  believe  that,  broadly  speaking,  the 
agreements  they  have  from  time  to  lime  made  with  their  Allies 
are  conformable  to  these  standards,  but  if  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment so  desire  they  are  quite  ready  with  their  Allies  to  examine 
and,  if  need  be,  to  revise  these  agreements." 

"Specifically,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  President 
Wilson's  note  to  Russia  "means  that  we  subscribe  to  the  En- 
tente demands,"  which  ai*e: 

"Alsace-Lorraine  for  France;  an  independent  Poland,  in- 
cluding the  Polish  provinces  in  Germany  and  Austria;  Tran- 
sylvania for  Roumania;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  for  Servia; 
Trieste,  Trentino,  and  the  Austrian  Adriatic  provinces  for 
Italy,  and  the  German  colonies  for  England." 

The  same  paper  interprets  indemnities  for  wrongs  done  to 
mean  "ships  and  persons  sunk  by  submarines,  and  damage  done 
to  territories  occupied  by  the  Central  Powers." 

The  President's  note  to  Russia,  affirms  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "now  embodies  the  terms  of  peace  offered  to  Germany," 
and,  discussing  these  terms,  The  Post  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  undoubtedly  implies  certain  changes  or  cessions  of 
territory.  It  means  a  free  Poland.  It  would  prevent  Armenia 
or  Arabia  from  being  forced  back  under  Turkish  rule.  Italia 
Irredenta  and  Alsace-Lorraine  would  be  in  more  doubtful 
status,  all  depending,  apparently,  upon  the  ascertained  wish  of 
their  inhabitants.  But  with  Austria,  the  Wilson  statement 
ought  to  ease  matters  sensibly;  and  it  is  in  Austria,  just  now, 
with  a  young  and  (for  a  Hapsburg)  liberal-minded  Emperor, 
who  promises  free  development  of  nationalities  within  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  that  the  most  evident  signs  of  a  genuine  peace- 
movement  can  be  detected. 

"The  great  question  remains,  What  will  Germany  do  or  say? 
We  think  that  one  thing  is  certain.  The  German  Government 
will  have  to  say  something.  With  this  latest  definite  statement 
of  the  Allied  terms  before  it,  the  Kaiser  and  the  Chancellor  will  be 
compelled  to  place  at  least  a  part  of  their  cards  upon  the  table." 


SARRAIL'S   ROYAL   FOE   GONE 

THE  KINGS  DEPART  but  the  captains  arrive  is  the 
thought  of  some  observers  as  the  abdication  of  King 
Constantine  of  Greece  coincides  with  the  arrival  of 
General  Pershing  in  France  and  of  the  American  Commission  in 
Petrograd.  As  a  practical  move  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  it 
is  pointed  out  that  General  Sarrail  at  Saloniki  need  no  longer 
fear  a  stab  in  the  back  from  Greece  should  he  open  a  Balkan 
offensive,  which  some  now  look  for. 

At  present  the  Allies  have  about  650,000  troops  on  the  Balkan 
front,  writes  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  and  they  include  275,000  French,  100,000  British, 
150,000  reorganized  Servians,  50,000  Italians,  and  some  Russian 
and  Portuguese  units.  Moreover,  there  are  75,000  Greek 
troops  loyal  to  the  Venizelos  Government,  which  has  declared 
for  the  Entente,  while  the  part  of  the  Grecian  Army  loyal  to 
Constantine  was 'transferred  from  the  northern  part  of  Greece 
at  the  behest  of  the  Allies  and  isolated  in  the  Peloponnesus.  This 
informant  relates  also  that  the  Allies  have  accumulated  enor- 
mous food  stores  at  Saloniki  and  have  transformed  this  base 
into  an  impregnable  fortress. 

The  fall  of  Constantine  I.,  King  of  the  Hellenes,  on  June  12  is 
announced  in  Athens  dispatches  that  state  he  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  second  son,  Prince  Alexander,  in  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  protecting  Powers,  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia.  This  climax,  we  read,  was  brought  about  by  the 
French  Senator,  Mr.  Jonnart,  as  special  envoy  of  three  nations 
and  whose  demands  specifically  eliminated  Crown  Prince  George 
as  Constantine's  successor  because  he  is  held  to  be  strongly  pro- 
German.  Prince  Alexander  is  presumed  to  take  up  his  royal 
duties,  we  are  told,  in  full  acceptance  of  the  plans  of  the  pro- 
tecting Powers.  To  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  ab- 
solute kings  must  go,  observes  the  New  York  World,  which  sees 
in  the  political  skies  the  "twilight  of  the  kings."  First  the  Czar, 
now  Constantine,  and  "at  the  call  of  'Next!'  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  looks  ill  at  ease.  Even  the  dummy  Sultan  and  the 
great  autocrat  of  Berlin    must    have   anxious  moments."     The 
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"MY,  WHAT  BIG  TEETH  YOU  HAVE,  GRANDMA  !" 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


TRY,  TRY  AGAIN. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


WILLIAM'S   STRANGE    NEW    INTEREST   IN    SOCIALISM. 
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EX-KING  CONSTANTINE,    1 

The  Kaiser's  brother-in-law. 


I  REMEMBER  THOSE  BOYS  WHEN  THEY  BOTH  HAD  GOOD  JOBS." 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 


KING  ALEXANDER, 

Supposedly  pro- Ally. 


A   CHANGE    OF    RULERS    THAT    BRINGS   NO    CHEER   TO    BERLIN. 


New  York  Globe  avers  that  the  chief  crime  of  the  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Kaiser  was  when  in  two  free  elections  the  Greek  peo- 
ple by  large  majorities  voted  for  the  policies  of  the  Liberal 
party,  led  by  Venizelos,  he  twice  drove  out  his  Prime  Minister, 
mobilized  the  Army,  and  then,  when  the  larger  part  of  the  adult 
male  population  was  with  the  colors  and  disfranchised,  he  held 
forced  elections  and  secured  a  Parliament  pliant  to  his  will. 
Moreover,  this  journal  observes — 

"Acting  as  manikin  to  Berlin,  Constantine  added  to  this 
domestic  crime  the  international  one  of  violating  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  Servia,  an  alliance  from  which  Greece  had 
received  benefits,  which  pledged  waging  war  in  common 
should  Bulgaria  assail  either.  Servia,  fighting  desperately  on 
one  front,  was  assailed  in  the  rear  by  Bulgaria,  and  Constantine 
sacrificed  the  honor  of  his  country.  He  said  that  he  feared  for 
Greece  the  fate  of  Belgium,  whereas  the  event  showed  that 
without  Greek  assistance  the  Bulgar-German  advance  was 
stopt,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  with  Greek  help  Servia 
might  have  been  saved  the  horror  that  overcame  her.  When 
reconstituted  Servia  rearises  what  would  the  Servians  have 
thought  of  Greece  if  Constantine  had  continued  to  rule  and  the 
Greek  people  had  made  his  treachery  their  own?" 

A  different  shade  of  opinion  is  shown  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  which  says  that  for  more  than  two  years .  Constantine  has 
"fought  against  odds  as  great  as  any  that  have  beset  a  king  in 
this  struggle  of  the  giants."  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  saw  salva- 
tion for  Greece  in  the  maintenance  of  her  neutrality  and  "to 
this  principle  he  has  adhered  with  unswerving  courage  and 
determination." 

The  Royalist  New  York  Greek  daily  Atlantis  holds  that  by 
keeping  Greece  neutral  Constantine  "saved  her  from  certain 
destruction."  For  this  service  he  is  accused  of  being  pro-Ger- 
man, while  in  reality  he  is  nothing  more  than  a  Greek  patriot. 
The  policy  of  the  Allies  toward  Greece  compelled  her  to  choose 
neutrality,  according  to  this  journal,  which  says  further: 

"The  policy  of  the  Allies  toward  Greece  was  faulty,  and 
contrary  to  the  loftly  aims  of  our  common  cause.  A  reparation 
is  necessary.  The  agreements  affecting  the  unredeemed  Greek 
lands  must  be  torn  up.  They  are  not  acts  of  emancipation. 
The  restoration  of  the  Greeks  in  slavery  to  their  mother  country 
must  be  made  a  feature  of  the  Allied  program,  whereupon  Greece 


will  side  automatically  with  the  Entente  and  will  fight  heroically 
to  prove  that  she  is  not  pro-German." 

Sharply  divergent  is  the  view  of  another  Greek  daily,  Enossis, 
The  National  Greek  Herald  (New  York),  which  is  described  by 
the  press  as  the  principal  Venizelos  organ  in  the  Unitod  States, 
and  utters  itself  as  follows: 

"This  is  an  auspicious  moment  for  Hellenism  throughout  the 
world.  The  despot  and  tyrant  is  overthrown,  and  driven  from 
Greek  soil,  sacred  as  the  birthplace  of  democracy.  The  nest  of 
wolves  of  Hohenzollern  spawn  in  Athens  has  been,  cleaned  out. 
No  more  are  there  two  Greek  nations,  the  one  dedicated  to 
the  glory  of  democracy  and  freedom,  and  the  other  dallying  in 
shameful  liaison  with  autocracy  under  the  threat  of  German 
military  despotism. 

"Tyrant,  who  would  build  on  the  soil  of  Greece  a  medieval 
structure  of  absolutism,  you  are  gone,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
you  should  be  accompanied  by  your  eldest  son,  a  true  offspring 
of  a  German  mother,  who,  on  December  22  of  last  year,  on 
reviewing  Greek  troops  in  Athens,  addrest  to  them  these  shame- 
ful words:  'Now,  men  of  Greece,  be  ready  and  see  to  it  that 
you  do  not  leave  one  single  Frenchman  alive  in  Greece  to- 
morrow.' " 

Strangest  of  all*  defenses  of  Constantine  is  his  own,  stated  in 
an  interview  with  a  Greek  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  July,  1916,  under  the  condition  that  it  should  not 
be  published  except  by  special  permission  of  the  King  or  in  the 
event  that  he  died  or  was  dethroned.  The  correspondent  quotes 
him  as  saying  in  part: 

"To  force  Greece  into  the  war  was  the  easiest  way  to  my 
personal  glory  and  benefit.  But  I,  the  absolutist,  the  autocrat, 
the  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  as  my  opponents  are 
prone  to  call  me,  was  held  down  and  nailed  down  to  a  pacifist 
policy  simply  because  all  the  people  of  Greece  who  will  do  the 
fighting  when  war  comes  are  against  this  war,  and  against 
sacrificing  themselves  in  a  vain  effort,  which  will  do  nobody 
good. 

"They  call  this  struggle  a  fight  for  the  rights  of  the  weak  and 
the  opprest,  and  yet  they  want  us  to  believe  that  Greece  is  neither 
weak  nor  opprest,  when,  in  fact,  we  fare  little  better  than  Belgium. 
Is  it  in  order  to  uphold  our  constitutional  liberties?  Rubbish  1 
The  present  war  takes  little  account  of  such  small  matters. 
Your  liberty  and  your  constitution  count  only  when  they  are 
of  any  use  to  the  Entente  in  a  material  way." 
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THE  SOUTH-  CALLING  -NEGROES  BACK 

NOT  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR  has  the  South  faced 
an  issue  so  grave,  according  to  some  observers,  as  the 
great  exodus  of  negro  workers  to  the  North  that  has 
been  in  progress  for  the  past  eight  months,  during  which  about 
350,000  of  them  left  their  old  home.  This  estimate  is  made  by 
James  W.  Poe,  president  of  the  Colored  Patriotic  League,  who 
says  that  one-third  of  a  million  negro  laborers  have  moved 
from  twelve  Southern  States  in  less  than  a  year,  and  that  at 
least  73,000  have  gone  to  Pennsylvania  alone.  The  Wilmington 
Star  quotes  him  as  regretting  that  they  should  go  North  to  work 
in  war-industries  and  coal-mines,  because  they  would  be  worth 
more  to  the  nation  by  remaining  in  the  South  to  help,  provide 
the  country  with  foodstuffs  that  can  be  grown  in  the  twelve 
cotton-growing  States.  He  gives  the  figures  of  the  exodus  by 
States  as  follows:  Virginia,  49,768;"  Georgia,  48,897;  North 
Carolina,  35,576;  Mississippi,  35,291;  South  Carolina,  27,560; 
Arkansas,  23,628;  Tennessee,  22,632;  Kentucky,  21,855; 
Louisiana,  16,912;  Florida,  10,291;  Texas,  10,870;  Oklahoma, 
5,836.  This  defection  of  labor,  according  to  The  University 
News  Letter  (Chapel  Hill,  N.  C),  represents  an  economic  loss 
to  the  South  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  in  crop  wealth.  At 
the  same  time  that  certain  Southern  journals  urge  negroes  to 
remain  and  those  who  have  'gone  to  return,  some  Northern 
editors  also  agree  that  it  is  vastly  better  for  them  to  go  back 
South.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  utterance  is  that  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  attracts  much  favorable  attention  among 
Southern  editors.  Down  South  they  say  that  "niggers  are  all 
right  in  their  place,"  according  to  this  journal,  but  where  is  that 
place?  It  points  to  the  fact  that  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  negro 
was  recently  burned  alive,  while  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  negroes 
who  had  been  introduced  as  strike-breakers  were  mobbed, 
beaten,  and  run  out  of  town.  "We  taunt  the  South  with  race- 
prejudice  when  it  burns  'a  bad  nigger,'"  The  Tribune  goes  on 
to  say,  "but  just  see  how  we  Northerners  detest  even  'good 
niggers."  The  real  race-prejudice  is  ours,  for  we  say  to  the 
black  man,  'God  bless  you,  good-by,'  whereas  the  South  says, 

' — you,  come  here!'"      In  other  words,  the  Northerner 

is  a  great  friend  of  the  negro  but  not  of  a  negro,  while  the  Souther- 
ner is  a  gr^at  friend  of  a  negro  but  not  of  the  negro,  and  this 
journal  adds: 

"Our  observation  goes  to  show  that  the  negro  is  happiest 
when  the  white  race  asserts  its  superioritj^,  provided  that 
sympathy  and  understanding  accompany  the  assertion.  Not 
long  ago  a  Virginian  noticed  a  very  gloomy  black  porter  in  a 
Northern  hotel,  and,  learning  that  the  negro  had  come  from 

Virginia,  said,  '  You black  fool,  go  back  to  Virginia ! ' 

The  reply  revealed  much:  '  Oh,  Cunnel,  dem's  de  fust  kind  wuds 
dat's  been  spoken  to  me  since  Ah  come  up  Noff!' 

"Southerners  insist  that  'the  nigger  must  be  kept  down.' 
They  enforce  the  color-line.  Yet  they  wilLwork  side  by  side 
with  negroes,  befriend  them  in  adversity,  and  overlook  their 
minor  failings.  .  .  .  They  do  not  hate  negroes.  In  their  hearts 
they  like  them.  Said  Dooley:  'I'm  naught  throubled  whin 
the  naygur  is  amon'st  his  oppressors,  Hinnessy.  What  throubles 
me  is  whin  he  falls  into  th'  hands  iv  his  liberators.' " 

The  mob  outbursts  against  the  negroes  at  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
seem  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  the  more  unjustifiable 
because  fifteen  minutes  before  the  outburst  the  mayor  had 
addrest  the  labor  leaders  of  the  city  and  promised  to  stop  the 
coming  of  black  workmen.  He  also  hinted  that  steps  would  be 
taken  by  deportation  to  relieve  the  situation.  This  incident,  in 
the  judgment  of  The  Evening  Post,  should  warn  all  employers 
who  import  negroes  in  large  numbers  that  they  have  a  distinct 
duty  in  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  the  men  whom  they 
bring  into  a  new  industrial  community,  and  it  ventures  the 
ominous  presage  that  "there  is  too  much  danger- that  the  East 
St.  Louis  riots  will  be  duplicated  elsewhere  before  the  migration 
of  negroes  northward  ceases."     That  the  South  is  openly  bidding 


for  the  black  man  is  evident,  according  to  this  journal,  which 
quotes  The  Florida  Times-Union  as  follows: 

"The  negroes  of  the  South  may  see  in  this  East  St.  Louis 
affair  just  what  will  happen  all  over  the  North  when  there  is 
no  longer  enough  work  for  all  and  white  men  want  their  jobs. 
Where  are  they  safest— in  a  section  where  a  certain  offense 
insures  their  summary  death  and  good  behavior  assures  them 
safety,  or  in  a  section  that  in  time  of  passion  gives  them  no 
assurance  of  safety  at  all,  and  where  their  color  will  mark  them 
for  assault?" 

The  lure  of  higher  wages  is  generally  accepted  to  be  the 
motive  for  migration,  but,  we  are  told,  the  negro  soon  finds  out 
that  whatever  increase  he  gets  in  wages  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  higher  cost  of  living  in  Northern  States.  Thus  the  Tifton 
(Ga.)  Gazette  tells  of  one  Buster  Cullen,  who  went  to  Pittsburg 
from  Tifton  to  find  a  fortune.  Five  weeks  later  he  returned 
to  his  home  town  disillusioned,  because  he  discovered  that  by 
the  time  he  had  paid  for  his  board  and  keep  "his  wad  looked 
like  a  widow's  mite."  What  is  worse,  according  to  Buster,  up 
North  "they  treat  'niggers'  like  red-headed  stepchildren,  and 
there  is  no  corn-bread,  absolutely  nothing  but  light  bread, 
and  no  'nigger'  wants  to  live  on  that  for  a  working  diet."  The 
Gazette  quotes  another  letter  to  "home-folks"  which  contains 
the  statement  that  "up  here,  where  everybody  thinks  there's 
nobody  else — you  tell  them  'Good-mornin','  and  they  go  on  like 
nothing  had  happened!"  And  still  another  illustration  is  given 
of  an  old  mammy  in  Atlanta  who  declined  to  join  the  exodus, 
saying:  "I'm  home  and  happy.  I  got  nothing  to  find  up  dar, 
kaze  I  ain't  never  lost  nothing  dar.  I'm  here  to  stay."  The 
Knoxville  Sentinel  speaks  of  the  cruelty  of  the  North  to  the 
negroes  and  maintains  that  the  Southern  people,  despite  all  their 
harsh  dealings  with  the  race  when  their  primal  passions  are 
aroused,  appreciate  and  value  the  negroes  more  than  their 
Northern  friends  can  understand,  and  this  journal  adds: 

"We  venture  to  say  that  the  Southern  people  have  dealt 
more  fairly,  generously,  and  kindly  with  the  negro  race  since 
their  manumission  than  any  previously  servile  race  in  the  annals 
of  history  ever  experienced  at  the  hands  of  their  former  feudal 
lords  and  masters,  even  tho  there  may  have  been  no  radical 
social  difference  between  them  so  deeply  and  ineradicably 
marked  as  the  antipodal  dye  of  their  skin.  And  the  negro  will 
still  find  a  home  and  a  welcome  in  the  South  when  other  sections 
reject  him.  The  South's  arms,  its  fields,  its  industries  in  the 
main,  even  its  homes,  are  open  to  the  negro  in  the  clearly  marked 
but  kindly  relations  which  social  customs  and  conditions  have 
established  here  between  the  races." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  contention  is  the  weight  of 
argument  of  three  articles  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  on 
"The  Negro  Exodus  from  the  South"  which  are  contributed 
by  Mr.  Taylor  Kennerly,  who  is  a  Southerner  and  was  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  for  two  years. 
He  states  that  he  writes  chiefly  of  Alabama,  but  holds  that  his 
statements  apply  in  a  general  way  to  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
Florida,  parts  of  Louisiana,  and  the  two  Carolinas.  Nothing 
is  further  from  his  mind  than  even  to  suggest  any  change  in 
social  standards  of  the  white  man  and  the  negro  in  this  section, 
he  tells  us,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  drive  home  "the 
fact  that  the  whole  economic,  commercial,  educational,  and 
moral  attitude  which  the  white  man  has  assumed,  and  still 
assumes,  ioward  the  negro  is  wrong;  and  that  while  the  white 
man  has  robbed  the  negro  of  millions  of  dollars  through  keeping 
the  black  man  in  ignorance,  he  has  also  lost  billions  through  the 
same  method,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  he  himself  changes 
these  deplorable  conditions — conditions  which  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  civilized  community."  The  very  men  who 
have  power  to  change  these  conditions  are  crying  the  loudest 
about  the  negro  exodus,  we  are  told,  and  "they  want  to  keep  the 
negro  in  the  South,  and  they  are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  do  so,  except  the  one  thing  that  will  succeed — giving  him 
a   square   deal." 
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HAIG   REWLNNING   BELGIAN   SOIL 

A  MONG  THE  WRECKAGE  caused  by  the  tremendous 
/—\  explosions  which  opened  the  British  advance  in  Flan- 
-*-  -*-  ders,  "the  Kaiser's  very  recent  congratulation  to 
Hindenburg  and  to  his  people  on  the  final  collapse  of  the  British 
offensive  "  might  well  be  found,  it  is  observed  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Post.  The  German  Field-Marshal's  home  reputation 
for  "military  omniscience"  must  have  been  sadly  shattered, 
the  Chicago  Herald  thinks,  by  the  million  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosives which  blew  off  the  top 
of  Messines  ridge  with  a  roar 
heard  by  the  listening  British 
Premier  130  miles  away.  .Well, 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
with  a  touch  of  Yankee  humor, 
"the  Kaiser  having  announced 
that  the  British  offensive  was 
over,  they  considerately  started 
one  under." 

At  Ypres  the  thin  hue  of  the 
original  BritishArmy  checked  the 
German  advance  in  November, 
1914;  at  Ypres  in  April,  1915, 
the  first  German  "gas-attack" 
was  withstood;  at  Ypres  on 
June  7,  1917,  the  British  Army, 
no  longer  "contemptible"  or 
"little,"  answered  the  "vain 
boast"  of  the  German  leaders 
by  what  the  Dallas  News  speaks 
of  as  "the  mightiest  single  effort 
made  since  the  war  began,  and 
an  effort  which  emphasizes  the 
superiority  of  the  Allies  in  the 
production  of  engines  and  ex- 
plosives of  war." 

While  the  news  of  this  third 
battle  of  Ypres  came  as  a  surprize  to  the  American  public,  the 
British  high  command  had  long  been  preparing  for  it,  and  the 
Germans  had  been  looking  for  it.  Like  Vimy  ridge,  taken  by 
the  Canadian  troops  in  the  Arras  battle,  Messines  ridge  was 
an  important  German  post  of  observation  above  the  British 
lines.  It  formed  the  key  position  of  the  German  salient  threaten- 
ing Ypres  and  guarding  Lille.  It  is  the  last  rise  of  ground  in 
that  section  west  of  the  low  plains  of  Flanders.  German  recog- 
nition of  its  importance  had  made  it  a  veritable  inland  Gibraltar. 
A  labyrinth  of  trenches,  dugouts,  and  tunnels,  reenforced  with 
steel  and  concrete  and  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  contained 
cannon  of  all  calibers  and  machine  guns  skilfully  placed  and 
hidden.  Farm-houses  and  woods  were  made  the  fullest  use  of, 
and  the  whole  was  manned  by  picked  troops.  Everything  was 
guarded  against,  as  one  London  correspondent  notes,  but 
mines,  and  for  nearly  two  years  British  engineers  had  been  at 
work  underground.  The  preparation  and  its  result  are  thus 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Paris  Journal,  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Herald: 

'"  Nearly  a  year  ago  two  hundred  special  miners  were  brought 
from  the  Newcastle  and  Cardiff  coal-mines.  They  took  six 
months  to  bore  a  mile-and-a-quarter  sap  extending  to  Messines 
ridge.  Then  they  dug  nineteen  mine-pockets  under  sixteen 
of  the  most  formidable  concrete  enemy  fortresses. 

"A  quadrangular  well  like  an  elevator  cage  was  then  installed 
in  each  and  filled  with  terrible  explosives,  each  charge  being 
twenty-five  tons.  An  electric  system  which  was  destined  to 
convey  the  fatal  spark  was  completed  by  the  end  of  winter. 
Since  January  the  German  first-line  troops  have  lived  over  this 
hidden  hell. 

"The  result  of  these  long  preparations  was  seen  at  dawn  on 
.lime  7. 
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"The  convulsion  of  mother  earth,  vast  as  a  supernatural 
cataclysm,  demolished  the  hill,  obliterated  marshes,  and  gave 
birth  to  green  and  rust-colored  sheets  of  water  where  they 
had  been. 

"Changed  as  if  by  magic  has  been  not  only  the  history  of  the 
last  two  years,  but  the  millenary  geography  of  the  region.  Cubic 
masses  of  earth  were  hurled  furiously  aloft  and  fell  heavih  , 
crushing  the  trenches  with  their  forts  and  garrisons. 

"Each  mine-crater  is  a  charnel-house." 

And  this  after  a  bombardment  from  heavy  guns  said  to  have 
been  20  per  cent,  more  numerous  than  at  the  Arras  battle!     It 

was  at  Ypres  that  the  Germans 
introduced  the  English  to  the 
"gas-bombs  "  ;  in  their  turn. 
this  month,  also  at  Ypres,  the 
British  had  a  new  horror  to  show 
the  Germans,  in  the  shape  of 
what  the  British  soldier  calls 
"oil-cans."  This  new  weapon 
is  described  by  a  London  Times 
correspondent  as  the  use  of 
boiling  oil  which  "throws  to 
considerable  'distances  projectiles 
which  are  containers  of  a  highly 
inflammable  stuff  which  burns 
upon  concussion  and  scatters 
conflagration  over  a  wide  area." 
These  "oil-cans"  are  said  to  have 
caused  many  actual  casualties 
and  to  have  been  very  \iseful  in 
clearing  away  the  fortified 
wooded  areas  which  were  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  German 
defense  system. 

No  less  remarkable  than  the 
elaborate  British  preparations, 
according  to  the  London  corre- 
spondents, was  the  clocklike 
regularity  of  the  advance.  The 
attack  had  been  rehearsed  on  an  open-air  model.  After  the 
underground  burrowing  of  a  year  or  more,  the  aerial  observa- 
tions of  a  long  period,  and  the  intensive  bombardments  of  a 
fortnight,  the  mines  were  exploded  at  3:10  a.m.  on  June  7. 
At  3:20,  according  to  one  correspondent,  British  troops  were 
in  the  first  line  of  German  trenches.  At  6:10  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  was  stormed.  At  9: 00  Messines  was  in  British  hands,  and 
by  noon  Wytschaete  was  taken.  "Tanks"  accompanied  the 
infantry,  while  aviators  swooped  down  and  rained  machine-gun 
fire  at  close  quarters  upon  the  disorganized  foe.  During  the 
afternoon  the  rest  of  the  trench  system  was  absorbed,  and  by 
nightfall  the  entire  Wytschaete  salient,  five  miles  long  and  three 
miles  deep,  was  a  part  of  the  British  line.  During  the  following 
day  the  British  consolidated  their  new  positions,  repulsed  Ger- 
man counter-attacks,  and  pushed  on  slowly  in  the  direction  of 
Warneton  and  Comines,  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.  In 
the  first  week's  fight  7,432  Germans,  47  guns,  242  machine 
guns,  and  60  trench-mortars  were  reported  taken.  The  total 
German  loss  has  been  estimated  at  over  thirty  thousand,  while 
British  casualties  have  been  set  at  about  one-third  of  that. 

This  success  is  considered  in  London,  according  to  a  New  York 
Evening  Post  dispatch,  as  the  worst  blow  yet  delivered  against 
the  enemy,  transcending  in  tangible  achievement  the  battles 
at  the  Somme  and  at  Arras.  Another  London  correspondent 
notes: 

"With  the  entire  Wytschaete-Messines  ridge  in  their  pos- 
session, the  British  now  imperil  the  German  hold  on  Lille, 
Tureoing,  and  Roubaix,  the  centers  of  industrial  Prance  in  the 
north,  now  held  by  the  invaders.  Lille  is  only  six  miles  from 
the    nearest   British    line.     As    soon    as    the    British    gains    are 
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consolidated,  Lille  will  be  almost  within  range  of  the  Allies'  big 
guns." 

Then  there  is  the  northward  threat.     As  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  remarks — 

"It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Messines-Wytschaete  ridge  near 
Ypres  to  Zeebrugge  on  the  coast,  but  if  the  British  can  continue 
to  make  headway  in  this  drive  they  are  certain  to  turn  north  and 
try  to  get  behind  the  German  positions  on  the  Belgian  coast- 
line, and  by  combined  military,  naval, 
and  aerial  pressure  make  them 
untenable." 

The  Messines  battle  has  been  de- 
scribed in  such  detail  because  it  is 
considered  by  the  war-experts  as  typi- 
cal of  the  new  theory  of  warfare.  A 
French  officer  who  saw  the  plans  and 
witnessed  the  action  was  quoted  as 
saying,  "This  is  a  model  of  what  a 
modern  attack  should  be."  Field- 
Marshal  Haig  said: 

"The  capture  of  Messines  shows 
that  nothing  can  save  the  enemy 
from  complete  defeat,  and  brave  and 
tenacioiis  as  the  German  troops  are, 
it  is  only  a  question  of  how  much 
longer  they  can  endure  repetition  of 
such  blows." 

A  German  officer  taken  prisoner 
said  to  a  correspondent  quoted  in  a 
London  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

"This  experience  of  ours  should 
end  the  war.  We  have  no  possible 
chance  to  win." 

Five  days  before  the  mines  were  sprung  under  Messines 
ridge,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  telegraphed  his  Empress  that 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  had  reported  the  failure  of  the 
Allied  armies  "after  seven  weeks  of  hard  struggle."  His  words 
of  cheer,  several  of  our  editors  now  conclude,  were  premature 
and  hardly  applicable  to  the  situation  created  on  the  Ypres  front. 
Wherefore,  comments  the  New  York  Times  with  fine  irony, 
Hindenburg  supplied  a  counter-victory  to  make  good  the  words 
of  the  "War  Lord"— 

*  "He  sent  fifteen  airplanes  over  the  tenement  district  of 
London  to  kill  and  wound  more  than  500  non-combatants.  One 
of  them  bombarded  a  schoolhouse  and  struck  down  sixty 
children.  ...  It  was  urgently  necessary  to  win  a  great  counter- 
victory  to  restore  the  credit  of  Hindenburg's  word  and  of  the 
German  arms,  so  the  great  battle  of  the  tenement-district 
schoolhouse'  was  ordered  and  fought." 


TO  MAKE  WAR-PROFITS  PAY  FOR  WAR 


1 


WAR-INVENTIONS. 

A  simple  device   to   collect  revenue  from  corporations 
grown  fat  with  war-profits. 

— Morris  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


HAT  WAR-MADE  RICHES  should  be  conscripted  for 
war  has  been  repeated  so  often  as  to  be  considered  almost 
axiomatic.  Congress  plans  an  excess-profits  tax  as  part 
of  its  war-revenue  measure,  but  is  wondering  what  proportion  of 
the  expense  should  be  met  by  those  made  rich  through  war- 
conditions.     Some  writers,  among  them  Mr.  John  Reed,   think 

that  Congress  is  reluctant  to  levy 
sufficiently  upon  the  corporations 
dealing  in  war-necessities.  In  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
England  raised  a  billion  dollars  last 
year  by  the  income  tax  and  the  ex- 
cess war-profits  tax,  the  latter  going 
up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  year's  excess 
profits,  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
difference  between  present  earnings, 
and  those  averaged  for  a  term  of 
years  before  the  war.  If  American 
corporations  earning  large  profits  be- 
cause of  the  war  were  to  be  taxed  at 
the  English  rate  it  would,  according 
to  Mr.  Reed's  estimate,  "yield  about 
$1,600,000,000,  or  almost  the  entire 
sum  asked  for  in  the  war-tax  bill," 
while  a  tax  of  only  50  per  cent- 
would  "raise  more  than  half  of  all 
the  money  needed,"  without  hamper- 
ing business. 

Mr.  Reed  complains  that  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  war- 
tax  bill  fall  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  who,  he  declares, 
can  not  be  taxed  further,  for- "they  are  at  present  caught 
between  the  rapid  rise  of  the  cost  of  living  and  the  slow 
increase  of  wages."  After  citing  a  few  figures  in  proof  of  these 
statements,  Mr.  Reed  contrasts  with  these  burdens  "the  fat 
profits  made  by  business  out  of  the  war."  He  asserts  that 
there  are  a  thousand  commodities  whose  owners'  profits  average 
about  500  per  cent,  more  than  before  the  war,  and  concludes: 

"Besides  all  the  reasons  why  excess  war-profits  should  be 
heavily  taxed,  there  is  the  fundamental  proposition  that  no 
group  of  Americans  should  have  a  vested  interest  in  war." 

In  its  editorial  columns,  The  Evening  Mail  supplements  Mr. 
Reed's  arguments  by  recommending  a  three-year  excess-profits 
tax  program.  The  rate,  it  thinks,  "should  be  40  per  cent, 
for  1917,  60  per  cent,  for  1918,  and  80  per  cent,  for  1919." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Pass  the  food-control  bill  while  there  is  something  to  control. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Haiti  has  severed  relations  with  Berlin.  Strike  up  the  Hymn  of  Haiti. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

Apparently  a  pacifist  is  willing  to  fight  for  anything  but  the  cause  of 
freedom. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Conscription  of  wealth  would  be  the  same  as  capital  punishment  to 
some  of  our  "plutes." — Kansas  City  Star. 

We  Americans  can  not  but  admire  the  way  our  allies  go  on  belting  the 
enemy  while  yelling  to  us  for  help. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  is  never  a  defeat  for  the  Kaiser.  When  the  Allies  dispose  of  a 
German  army  they  automatically  conserve  the  Empire's  food. — Newark 
News. 

In  Russia  when  the  Army  gets  ready  the  munitions-workers  go  out  on 
strike,  and  when  the  munitions  men  are  working  the  Army  is  taking  a 
holiday. — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  Turk's  declaration  that  all  he  demands  as  an  outcome  of  the  war 
is  the  right  to  exist  seems  modest  enough,  but  it  is  more  than  he  has  ac- 
corded to  his  Armenian  subjects. — Dallas  News. 

Thk  Allied  offensive  ends  in  failure,  is  the  news  Hindenburg  sends  the 
Kaiser.  Yet  lie  sends  his  message  from  a  point  considerably  nearer  Berlin 
than  when  the  offensive  was  begun. — New  York  World. 


If  the  South  wants  the  negro  why  not  make  it  worth  his  while  to  stay?— 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Some  of  these  conscientious  objectors  need  a  little  more  conscience.— 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Miss  Rankin  is  one  representative  who  can  make  more  than  one  maiden 
speech. — Charleston  Post. 

The  disagreement  smoldering  between  Germany  and  Austria  may  be 
described  as  a  rift  in  the  loot. — London  Opinion. 

The  problem  of  turning  the  panhandler  into  the  plow-handler  is  not  the 
least  of  the  social  enigmas— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

German  reports  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  German  victory  by 
assuming  that  the  latest  British  drive  was  aimed  at  Antwerp  at  the  very 
least. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  sentiment,  "Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy,"  is  especially 
popular  hi  Washington,  where  it  is  generally  accepted  as  referring  to  the 
Southern  Democracy. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Germany  refuses  to  let  us  have  any  more  opera-singers,  and  if  we  keep 
on  pestering  the  Kaiser  he  may  be  persuaded  to  deprive  us  of  the  little 
German  band. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Murders  and  robberies  are  said  to  be  frequent  in  Petrograd.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  conclude  from  that  fact  that  Russia  is  about  to  blow 
up.     Murders  and  robberies  are  not  infrequent  in  Chicago.—  Dallas  News. 


I 


FOREIGN    -    COMMENT 


THE   RUSSIAN  MUDDLE 


A"  BEGGAR  ON  HORSEBACK,  says  the  old  proverb,  "will 
ride  to  the  devil,"  and  the  Russian  people,  suddenly 
-  elevated  from  beggary  to  the  saddle,  are  thought  by 
some  to  be  doing  their  best  to  prove  the  truth  of  it.  As  far 
as  Russia  is  concerned,  things  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
this  particular  horseman  has  not  the  vaguest  idea  how  to  ride 
at  all.  All  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents in  Russia  are  agreed 
that  when  the  Socialist  Minis- 
ter of  War  Kerensky  said, 
"We  have  tasted  liberty  and 
it  has  made  us  drunk,"  he 
spoke  the  exact  truth.  One  of 
I  lie  London  papers  describes 
the  present  Government  of 
Kussia  as  an  ochlocracy,  or 
mob  rule,  and  the  Petrograd 
correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post  thus  describes 
the  situation: 

"It  is  useless  to  attempt 
any  longer  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  Russian  people  have 
been  overtaken  by  an  ex- 
traordinary frenzy  of  madness. 
The  people  have  won  freedom 
without  in  the  slightest  degree 
understanding  what  political 
freedom  means. 

"To-day  the  Provisional 
Government  is  constrained  to 
issue  a  drastic  law  against 
drunkenness,  which  provides 
that  a  man  found  merely  drunk 
may  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment up  to  eighteen  months; 
and  if  he  is  also  disorderly  may 
incur  the  loss  of  all  rights  and 
convict  labor  for  a  period  last- 
ing from  six  to  eight  years,  if 
he  commits  any  injuries  to 
person  or  property,  or  from 
four  to  six  years  if  he  only  at- 
tempts without  succeeding  in 

committing  such  injuries.  The  extreme  severity  of  this  law, 
especially  in  such  a  country  as  Russia,  very  clearly  indicates  the 
hysterical  state  of  authority  in  its  fears  lest  the  newly  won 
freedom  be  drowned  again  in  vodka." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  the  Russian  industrial- 
ists— who,  in  comparison  to  the  great  mass  of  the  peasants, 
are  an  insignificantly  small  body — are  "indulging  in  an  orgy 
of  anticapitalistic  frenzy."  The  Morning  Post's  correspondent 
confirms  this  when  he  writes: 
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RUSSIA'S  WOULD-BE  RULERS. 
The  Moscow  Russkoye  Slovo  complains  that  the  Petrograd  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates  have  "usurped  the  functions 
of  the  Government."  In  the  picture  the  statesman  of  tender  years 
who  occupies  the  rostrum  is  treating  his  hearers  to  what  the  Slovo 
calls  "anarchical  unlimitedness  of  thought." 


merely  outrageous  increases  of  pay,  but  arrears  at  the  same 
rates  for  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  or  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  Unskilled  labor  has  been  getting  $2,500  and  semi- 
skilled labor  over  $5,000  per  annum,  and  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  demands  made  by  and  accorded  to  those  engaged  upon 
essential  Avar-work.  Even  the  agricultural  laborer  wants  be- 
tween $1,500  and  $2,000  per  annum.     Work  obtainable  at  these 

or  any  other  prices  is  not  of  a 
strenuous  nature  and  an  eight- 
hour  nominal  day  results  in  an 
output  which  before  the  war 
would  have  been  produced  in 
three  or  four  hours'  honest 
work.  Moreover,  the  eight- 
.  hour  day  is  only  a  transitory 
stage.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  workmen  demand  six 
hours  a  day,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  moment  they  leave 
home  to  the  moment  they 
reach  home  again." 

The  extraordinary  feature  of 
the  situation  is  the  fact  that 
while  the  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Councils  in  various  parts 
of  Russia  are  apparently  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to 
aid  the  Germans,  yet  they 
are  honestly  desirous  of  re- 
maining in  the  Entente  and  of 
winning  the  war.  The  Morning 
Post's  correspondent  continues : 

"A  government  of  arch- 
angels could  hardly  succeed  in 
ruling  Russia  by  the  present 
methods  of  exhortation,  ad- 
monishment, and  persuasion, 
which  are  not  always  sufficient- 
ly effective  even  in  nurseries 
of  ordinary  htimanity.  Ochloc- 
racy, which  is  now  the  actual 
form  of  government  here,  is 
beyond  the  resources  of  the 
richest  state,  quite  apart  from 
any  considerations  of  common 
sense  and  expediency. 
Russia  honestly  desires  to  win  this  war  in  concert  with  her 
Allies,  and,  therefore*,  there  is  hope  that  necessary,  if  painful, 
measures  will  not  be  long  delayed.  Indeed,  if  the  Government 
does  not  take  the  steps  plainly  indicated,  the  people  and  fighting 
soldiers  will  again  take  matters  into  their  own  hands." 

Far-seeing  Russians,  even  those  in  closest  sympathy  with  the 
proletariat,  realize  the  danger  of  the  situation,  and  the  Petrograd 
Dyen  reports  the  Socialist  Minister  of  Labor  Skobeleff  as  telling 
the  Petrograd  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates 
that  "we  are  walking  on  the  edge  of  a  knife  across  an  abyss." 

Most  observers,  however,  point  out  that  a  revolution  of  so 


"There  are  other  phenomena  now  which  seem  more  for- 
midable than  drunkenness.  The  workmen  have  determined  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs  by  making  and  securing      mignty  a  natl011  can  not  be  expected  to  proceed  with  clockwork 


outrageous  demands  upon  capital.  Very  many  factories  are 
closing  altogether  rather  than  continue  any  longer  paying  ex- 
orbitant wages  out  of  their  capital.  Others  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  workmen,  as  in  the  Moscow  district  during  the  revolt 
of  1906.  An  eight-hour  nominal  working-day  has  been  estab- 
lished everywhere,  not  only  for  hard  manual  labor,  but  for  the 
lightest  forms  of  employment  of  all  kinds — for  example,  bank 
clerks,  shop  assistants,  and  civil  servants  in  Government  offices. 
"Strikes  are  becoming  of  daily  occurrence  in  one  or  the  other 
branch  of  employment,  and  it  is  now  the  rule  to  demand  not 


smoothness,  and  the  majority  expect  very  much  the  same  things 
to  happen  in  Russia  as  happened  in  France  during  the  French 
Revolution.  This  view  is  luminously  exprest  by  the  Toronto 
Saturday  Night,  which,  after  remarking  that  Russia,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  is  now  out  of  the  war,  proceeds: 

"It  took  France,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  highly 
developed  of  nations,  some  seven  years  to  bring  a  semblance  of 
order  and  government  out  of  the  carnival  of  red  revolution. 
From  the  fall   of  the  Bastile  to  the  formation  of  the  Directory 
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was  covered  a  period  of  six  terrible  years,  out  of  which  eventually 
emerged  Napoleon  and  finally  the  Republic.  Can  we,  then, 
reasonably  expect  a  huge,  illiterate  nation  such  as  Russia  to  do 
better?  Indeed,  if  the  signs  are  read  correctly,  Russia  has  just 
started  on  her  revolutionary  road,  which  is  long  and  filled  with 
pitfalls.  The  socialistic  workmen  are  driving  Russia  to  rum, 
say  the.  dispatches,  and  one  may  well  believe  it.  Their  portion 
of  the  loaf  was  precious  small  under  the  Romanoffs,  as  was  the 
people's  portion  under  the  kings  of  France.  And  now  it  has 
come  about  that  the  loaf  has  been  passed  on  to  the  people,  who, 
not  being  accustomed  to  full  stomachs,  are  going  to  gorge  them- 
selves and  become  ill  in  the  process. 

"Neglected  fields  and  empty  workshops  must  of  necessity 
follow  if  the  present  headlong  course  of  the  Russians  is  persisted 
in.  The  woikmen  are  not  only  demanding  all  the  profits  of 
the  factories  as  wages,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  invested 
capital  as  well.  The  power  of  the  workmen's  committees  is 
superseding  the  authority  of  the  owners,  while  in  the  rural 
districts  the  large  estates  are  being  sacked  and  the  lands  divided 
up.  Soldiers  are  piling  home  from  the  front  in  the  fear  that  if 
they  remain  with  the  Army  they  will  not  get  their  share  of  the 
land  and  the  plunder. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  idle,  to  expect  any  further 
assistance  from  Russia.  The  people  have  simply  got  out  of 
hand — a  huge,  ignorant  population  which  is  only  a  generation 
or  two  from  serfdom;  a  people  who  as  a  whole  have  not  yet 
learned  to  think  for  themselves,  and  who  will  not  allow  their 

intelligent  leaders  to  do  their  thinking  for  them . 

"And  as  for  the  present  situation,  all  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is  that,  so  far  as  the  Allies  go,  it  is  no  worse  than  the  former 
one.  We  have  merely  traded  trained  duplicity  for  fat-headed 
peasant  mismanagement.  And  now  we  must  sit  back  and  see 
them  work  out  their  own  salvation." 

The  French  view  is  found  in  the  Paris  Gaulois,  which  says: 

"The  consequences  of  the  Russian  revolution  can  not  be 
dissimulated.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment will  be  able  to  reestablish  order  in  the  Army  and  make 
possible  an  offensive  in  face  of  the  declared  opposition  of  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates?  There  was 
once  a  Russian  Empire,  but  is  there  a  Russian  nation  represent- 
ing the  various  peoples  inhabiting  the  territory  of  Russia?  Is 
there  a  Russian  conscience  representing  the  collective  con- 
science of  the  people?  Are  there  Russian  honor  and  a  Russian 
fatherland? 

"The  person  of  the  Emperor  was  a  center,  a  binding  link. 
He  symbolized  the  conscience  and  the  honor  of  Russia.  Now 
its  elements  are  dissolving.  Every  one  will  try  to  realize  the 
conception  of  his  own  dreams.  In  the  peasant  gatherings  projects 
of  unprecedented  State  control  and  despotism  are  looming  up." 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  is  making  every  effort  to  swing  Russia 


to  his  side  and  the  German  papers  are  striving  to  make  the 
Russians  believe  that  America  and  England  are  their  real  enemies. 
For  example,  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitung  remarks: 

"American  financial  interests  are  already  getting  their  firm 
and  octopus-like  grip  on  Russia's  economic  body.  Instead  of 
developing  the  national  popular  economic  system  so  ardently 
desired  by  Russians,  their  country  will .  soon  be  like  a  lemon 
squeezed  dry  by  the  Americans.  It  is  Germany  alone  that  can 
save  Russia  from  such  financial  serfdom." 

The  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  however,  tells  Germany  pretty 
plainly  that  rejoicing  over  the  Russian  situation  is  premature, 
because  America  will  more  than  make  good  the  loss.  Indeed, 
the  Swiss  organ  has  no  great  opinion  of  Russia's  military  value: 

"The  Russian  armies  in  the  course  of  the  present  war  have 
not  accomplished  such  exceptional  exploits  that  defection  on 
their  part  need  be  deplored.  The  aid  of  the  United  States  will 
more  than  remedy  the  flabbiness,  and  perhaps  even  the  treason, 
of  the  Muscovites." 

GERMANY'S  NEWEST  ENEMY— At  first  sight  an  incon- 
siderable addition  to  our  ranks  was  made  when  Liberia  entered 
the  war,  but  the  Manchester  Guardian  tells  us  that  it  is  a  serious 
matter  for  Germany.     It  says: 

"No  one  who  knows  anything  of  that  strange  West- African 
State,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  is  surprized  by  the  news  that  she 
has  broken  with  Germany.  This  was  certain  from  the  moment 
that  America  intervened.  The  associations  between  the  Umted 
States  and  Liberia  have  always  been  intimate.  Liberia  was 
founded  as  a  State  by  colored  American  citizens  as  part  of  a 
'back  to  Africa'  policy.  The  Government  is  in  the  hands  of 
colored  men  of  American  origin,  and  the  country  looks  upon 
America  as  the  guardian  Power.  When,  some  years  ago, 
Liberia  got  into  money  difficulties,  the  greater  part  of  the  loan 
advanced  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  America  came  from  the 
parent  country,  and  latterly  the  receivers  put  in  to  watch  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders  have  been  Americans. 

"The  break  with  the  negro  Republic  will  be  a  serious  blow  to 
Germany.  German  interests  were  large  and  rapidly  increasing 
before  the  war.  The  palm-oil  resources  of  Liberia  are  very  rich, 
and  Germany  was  casting  a  covetous  eye  upon  them.  Germany, 
like  many  other  countries,  drew  from  Liberia  the  supply  of 
colored  boys  for  working  her  ships  up  and  down  the  African  coast, 
Probably  the  most  useful  service  which  the  Liberian  Government- 
could  render  the  Allies  would  be  to  allow  them  to  recruit  freely 
her  splendid  labor  forces,  either  for  work  behind  the  lines  in 
France  or  for  the  crews  of  British  ships." 
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THE  JEWS   IN  FREE   RUSSIA 

LIBERTY  AND  RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  can  not 
exist  side  by  side,  and  so,  says  Mr.  C.  Weizmann  in  the 
London  Zionist  Review,  the  Russian  revolution  is  to 
the  Russian  Jew  the  herald  of  the  dawn.  One  sign  of  this  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Russian  authorities  have  reopened  the 
famous  ••Ritual  Murder  Case"  at  Kishinef  to  do  justice  at 
last  to  the  much  persecuted  Mendel  Belis,  who  was  accused  of 
the  murder  of  a  Christian  child.  Mr.  Weizmann  points  out  that 
the  greal  majority  of  the  Jewish 
people  live  within  the  confines  of 

Russia,  and  that,  under  these  new  '  ^"f 

conditions,  it  is  well  for  us  to 
know  something  about  them.  Be 
writes: 


freedom  for  the  Jewish  soul  and  liberty  for  the  Jewish  people. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  those  who  have  based  their  Zionism 
on  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  will  fall  away  from  the  movement 
now  that  freedom  is  at  hand.  If  so,  we  shall  lose  a  little  in 
quantity,  but  Zionism  will  gain  qualitatively.  As  the  choice 
of  free  men  Zionism  will  be  a  nobler,  healthier,  and  mqre  in- 
tensive movement  than  as  an  economic  panacea  for  a  people 
bound  in  chains  of  misfortune.  It  has  never  been  claimed  that 
Zionism  could  solve  the  Jewish  economic  question.  Economic, 
questions  which  can  not  be  solved  exist  in  the  most  powerful  and 
wealthy  of  states.  To  base  Zionism  on  persecution  is  totally  to 
misunderstand  and  misinterpret  the  spirit  of  the  movement!" 


"To-day,  Russian  Jews  may 
be  divided  roughly  into  three 
groups:  (1)  Assimilationists;  (2) 
Nationalists;    (3)  Zionists. 

"The    Assimilationists    are    a 
small    minority  who    have  com- 
pletely identified  themselves  with 
Russian  life  and  have  cut  them- 
selves adrift  from  all  things  Jew- 
ish.    To    this   group  belong  the 
two    extremes    of    society — the 
fin ide  finance  and  assimilated  in- 
tellectuals, and,  on  the  other  side, 
the  Social  Democrats,  who  have 
bled  and  suffered  imprisonment 
for  the  cause  of  Russian  freedom, 
throwing   themselves   body   and 
soul    into    the   new  Russian   life 
which  now  opens  out  such  won- 
derful prospects  for  them." 

The   Nationalists,  who  would 
preserve  the  Yiddish  speech  and 
.ways,    form     the     backbone     of 
orthodox  Jewry,  but  they  will  un- 
dergo radical  changes,  says  this 


A    POOL'S  PARADISE 


Liberal  and  Zionist  thinker  when    *?h*   Russian  situati°n  as  it  appears  to  the  famous  Dutch  cartoonist 
the  "pale"  is  broken   down  and  Rakers.  -C  Public  Ledger  (Philadelphia) 

the  Jews  can  travel  and  mix  freely  with  the  Russian  people,  for— 

"So  long  as  the  Jews  remain  in  a  majority  in  a  comparatively 
circumscribed  area,  so  long  will  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  a  distinctive  Yiddish  life  and  culture  be  a  matter  of 
remote  possibility,  but  free  Russia  means  the  breaking  down 
of  the  pale  of  settlement.  The  Jews  will  probably  leave  the 
Ghetto  in  large  numbers  in  order  to  participate  more  fully  in 
the  economic  life  of  Russia  proper. 

"As  the  breaking  up  of  the  Ghetto  surely  heralds  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  throughout  Russia,  the  future  of  the  galuth 
Nationalists  holds  out  little  prospect  of  the  realization  of  their 
aspirations.  Fighting  a  losing  battle  and  disappointed  in  their 
hopes,  many  will  drift  toward  assimilation;  but  the  great  mass, 
as  ever,  will  remain  loyal  and  stanch  to  their  tradition,  and| 
in  seeking  a  healthy  national  movement,  will  turn  toward 
Zionism.  Tradition  and  history  will  prove  too  strong  for  those 
Jews  who  will  be  unable  to  reconcile  their  Jewish  way  of  life  with 
either  the  new  Russian  life  or  a  contracted  Jewish  life  with  its 
roots  in  the  Ghetto." 

Turning  next  to  the  Zionists,  who  look  forward  to  a  home  in 
the  Holy  Land,  Mr.  Weizmann  notes  that  they  can  now  carry 
on  their  propaganda  without  persecution,  but  he  seems  to  doubt 
if  they  will  have  any  large  success: 

"For  Zionism  a  free  Russia  means  full  liberty  for  the  public 
propagation  of  its  ideals,  and  opens  out  new  and  far-reaching 
possibilities  of  progress  and  development.  Hitherto  propaganda 
has  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  carried  on  in  secret  by  various  and 
devious  methods  in  order  to  circumvent  an  autocratic  Govern- 
ment, whose  main  function  was  to  deprive  human  beings  of 
elementary  rights  and  of  preventing  a  propaganda  which  denoted 


The  London  New  Europe  thinks 
that  the  Zionists  must  turn  their 
eyes  to  Great  Britain  rather  than 
to  Russia  or  France  to  obtain 
the  fruition  of  their  ideal: 

'There  has  been  some  sugges- 
tion   on    the  other    side    of    the 
Channel  that  France  might  have 
Palestine.     Let  us  be  candid    so 
that    there    may    be  no  ground 
for    misunderstanding.       French 
interests  in  Palestine  are  of  the 
most  exiguous  character.    French 
clericals  have  certain  pretensions 
in   respect  to  the    Holy   Places, 
and    there   are    certain    French 
railway  concessions,  some  of  them 
obtained    by   means   which   will 
not    bear    discussion.       French 
trade    is    small.     There    are    no 
French  political  or  military  in- 
terests;     and     her     neigh^  .ing 
Syrian  interests  could   L.*ve   no 
better  guaranty  than  a  Zionist 
Palestine  under  the  British  flag. 

"The    value    to    the    British 

Empire    of   a    Jewish    Palestine 

would  not  be  merely  local.    One 

need    not    elaborate    the    great 

reserves    of    force,     intellectual, 

political,    and    economic,    which 

would  be  secured  to  the  Empire 

by  the  concentration  within  its 

borders  of  the  national  life  of  a 

peculiarly   talented  people.  .  .  . 

Jn  a  Jewish  Palestine  the  Jew  will  be  able  to  work  for  the  Jewish 

people,  in  a  society  created  by  the  Jewish  people.     It  is  not  to 

be  doubted  that  with  their  recovered  unity  of  soul  their  genius 

will  flower  once  again  as  in  the  most  glorious  days  of  its  past." 

No  ready-made  colonization  is  possible,  says  The  New  Europe, 
but  it  thinks  that  the  sentimental  attraction  of  Palestine  for 
the  race,  who  have  proved  in  modern  times  that  they  can  suc- 
ceed there,  will  be  irresistible": 

"The  Russian  revolution  opens  out  a  prospect  that  the  age 
of  political  persecution  will  soon  end.  With  that  the  world- 
importance  of  a  Jewish  Palestine  grows  mightily.  The  Jew 
outside  Palestine  will  owe  no  political  allegiance  to  a  Jewish 
Palestine;  his  political  allegiance  will  be  due  and  will  go,  as 
always,  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  But  the  spiritual 
center  of  his  race,  where  the  Jewish  genius  will  blossom  in  full 
freedom,  will  receive  from  most  Jews  a  voluntary  respect  and 
veneration,  not  unlike  in  quality,  tho  different  In  origin  and 
basis,  that  which  the  faithful  of  the  Catholic  Church  yield  to 
Rome.  It  will  be  wholly  voluntary  because  it  will  not  be 
exacted  by  an  organized  authority,  nor  will  there  exist  any 
material  power  to  compel  it.  It  will  be  the  natural  attraction 
between  the  Jewish  spirit  and  its  Jewish  home 

"By  the  admission  of  all  observers  the  Jewish  revival  in 
Palestine  is  the  most  notable  feature  of  modern  Palestinian 
history,  achieved  with  scanty  resources  in  the  teeth  of  Turkish 
misgovernment.  Under  a  beneficent  rule  a  Jewish  Palestine 
would  attract  wealth  and  talent  and  labor  from  every  Jewish 
community  of  the  globe,  and  the  progress  of  Palestine  would 
be  much  more  rapid  still.  Compared  with  its  past,  Palestine 
is  an  empty  land,  to  which  only  the  Jews  can  restore  its  ancient, 
prosperity  and  glory." 
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SOME  OF  THE  BOHEMIANS,  RECRUITED  IN  AMERICA,  WHO  JOINED  THE  CANADIAN  ARMY. 


„™„^^^ 


OUR  BOHEMIAN  FIGHTERS 

EVEN   UNDER   AUSTRIA'S   HEEL   the   Czechs   have 
during  this  war  proved  their   loyalty  to  the  principles 
for   which   we   are   fighting.     Press    dispatches    tell   us 
there  have  been  formidable  Bohemian  rebeUions,  mutinies,  and 
desertions,   and   say   that   military   commanders   of   the   Dual 
Monarchy  dare  not  employ  Bohemian  regiments  on  the  Rus- 
sian  or   Servian  fronts,  as   they  immediately   make   common 
cause   with   their   Slav   brethren  opposite.     A    writer    in   the 
London   New  Europe  says:     "Bohemia  has  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  war,  just  as  truly  as  Servia  or  Roumania,  and  has  helped 
their  cause  in  many  ways;  and  as  the  most  stubborn  and  con- 
sistent opponents  of  Germanism  for  centuries  past,  they  and 
their  Slovak  brethren  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  Allies  for 
liberation."     In   free   America   our  Bohemian  residents   have 
been  able  to  express  their  aims  and  ideals  quite  openly  and 
to  give  practical  aid  to  the  Allied  cause  wherever  it  was  possible. 
Before  our  entry  into  the  war,  the  Chicago  Svornost  tells  us,  a 
Bohemian  contingent  was  formed  in  the  Canadian  Army  com- 
posed entirely  of  Czechs  resident  in  the  Middle  West.     The 
Chicago  Bohemian  Review  writes:  t 

"Since  the  Bohemians  could  not  have  an  army  of  their  own, 
they  have  determined  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  their  emigrants 
for  every  Allied  army.  They  have  two  divisions  in  Russia,  com- 
posed mainly  of  Austrian  soldiers  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
captured  and  then  volunteered  for  service  against  the  German 
armies;  they  have  smaller  detachments  with  the  Servians  around 
Monastir,  in  the  famous  French  foreign  legion,  in  the  English 
Army,  and  now  a  company  of  Bohemian  boys  is  on  the  way  to 
England  with  the  223d  Battalion  of  the  Canadian  forces  to 
fight  the  common  foe. " 

The  Canadian  Government  has  accorded  the  Chicago  com-1 
pany  of  the  Bohemian  detachment  the  exceptional  privilege 
of  carrying  into  battle  their  own  national  flag.     The  Bohemian 

Review  says: 

"A  delegation  of  the  Bohemian  National  Alliance  went  to 
Portage  to  bid  farewell  to  the  boys  from  the  United  States, 
most  of  them  from  Chicago.  They  presented  Company  C 
with  the  white  and  red  Bohemian  flag,  which  the  company 
will  be  allowed  to  carry  into  the  trenches.  It  was  a  special 
favor  to  the  Bohemians,  as  neither  companies  nor  battalions 
in  Canada  have  flags  of  their  own." 

Now  that  America  has  entered  the  fray  the  Bohemians  are 
anxious  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  land  that  afforded  them 
shelter  and  liberty.  The  Bohemian  National  Alliance  has 
published  an  appeal  to  the  Czechs  in  America,  which  has  ap- 
peared in  some  fifty  Bohemian  newspapers.     It  runs  in  part: 

"We  want  to  impress  upon  all  members  of  the  Bohemian 


National  Alliance  the  duties  which  war  lays  upon  all  citizens 
of  this  country.  Above  all  is  it  the  duty  of  fighting  for  the 
land  which  you  made  your  own,  to  which  most  of  you  swore 
allegiance,  the  land  which  is  dedicated  to  the  eternal  principles 
of  justice  and  rule  by  the  people.  The  President  asks  for  vol- 
unteers. Prove  to  him  that  the  Bohemian  immigrant  yields 
to  no  one  in  his  devotion  to  the  starry  banner  of  America. 
Many  of  our  younger  members  are  already  in  Canada,  ready  to 
go  to  the  trenches  in  France.  Now  a  more  imperious  voice 
calls  upon  us  to  offer  the  supreme  sacrifice:  fight  for  the  cause 
we  believe  in  and  for  the  land  to  which  we  owe  allegiance. 

"All  of  us,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  have  to  con- 
duct ourselves  as  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  a 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  antagonist.  For  all  differences, 
especially  of  politics,  stand  firmly  behind  the  President  and  the 
constituted  authorities;  say  little,  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open  for  hostile  or  disloyal  acts,  practise  economy  m  family 
and  personal  outgo,  buy  the  Government's  bonds,  and  do  your 
share  without  grudging  to  make  our  cause  victorious. 

The  Czechs  are  convinced  that  if  they  show  their  loyalty 
to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  during  the  war  America  will,  not 
neglect  their  brothers  and  cousins  in  Europe  when  the  opprest 
nations  receive  their  freedom  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The 
appeal  concludes: 

"When  the  fighting  is  over  and  diplomats  come  together  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  all  humanity  by  means  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  we  know  that  the  voice  of  America,  now  one  of  the 
arbiters  of  the  world's  destinies,  will  be  heard  in  favor  of  liberty 
for  Bohemia,  freedom  for  our  brothers  upon  whom  the  hated 
German  rule  rested  so  heavily.  For  we  ask  for  Bohemia  the 
very  thing  which  America  has  always  championed:  rule  ol 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people." 


A  GERMAN  REVOLUTION  ?— While  the  New  York  papers 
have  announced,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ludwig  Lore,  secretary 
of  the  German  Federation  of  the  Socialist  party  in  America, 
that  the  German  Revolution  is  to  occur  on  September  27  next, 
the  Journal  de  Geneve  does  not  anticipate  sb  speedy  an  advent: 

"The  day  of  danger  for  Germany  will  be  when  defeat  will 
no  longer  allow  the  Government  to  continue  its  seesaw.  Still- 
more  dangerous  will  be  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  peace, 
when  hunger  will  still  continue  its  stabs  at  stomachs  and  minds. 
Then,  perhaps,  internal  difficulties  and  the  infection  of  the 
Russian  Revolution  will  manifest  themselves.  But  we  hardly 
believe  that  this  will  happen  before  defeat,  or  that  it  will  be 
directed  against  the  Emperor. 

"In  Germany  there  are  few  signs  of  antidynastic  forces  at 
work.  If  we  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  prophecy  and  to 
foretell  the  future  from  what  we  see  before  us  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  revolution  in  Germany,  if  it  ever  breaks 
out,  will  be  a  class  struggle  rather  than  a  rising  against  the 
monarchy  or  the  State.  It  will  be  the  consequence  ot  the 
ruin  of  the  country  rather  than  its  means." 


shtfd  hy  the  International  Film  Service,  New  Fork. 

BURNING  UP  50,000,000  LOAVES  OF  BREAD. 

A  CHICAGO  ELEVATOR  FIRE  IN  WHICH  GRAIN  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  THAT  NUMBER  OF  LOAVES  WAS  DESTROYED. 


FOOD   LOSS   BY  FIRE 


THE  WORLD  is  "racing  with  starvation,"  and  while 
the  issue  is  doubtful  we  are  allowing  valuable  stored 
food  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.  The  problems  of  food- 
conservation  and  fire-prevention  are  thus  very  closely  allied, 
and  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  undertaken  a 
campaign  on  this  basis.  This  is  expected  to  be  "the  greatest 
fire-prevention  campaign  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  to  quote  a 
recent  press  bulletin  issued  by  the  Board;  and  it  will  cover 
not  only  food  but  other  vital  resources,  such  as  cotton,  coal, 
and  other  staples  whose  destruction  by  fire  may  mean  depriving 
thousands  of  persons  of  the  means  of  maintaining  life.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  fire-indemnity,  but  of  actual  protection, 
since  merely  paying  for  destroyed  food  or  cotton  does  not  add 
to  the  available  stock  of  those  products  existing  in  the  world. 
Says  the  writer  of  the  bulletin: 

'Every  day  furnishes  increased  evidence  that  the  world  is 
racing  with  starvation.  It  is  a  crime  against  humanity  to  allow 
the  usual  percentage  of  fires  in  grain-elevators  and  other  places 
of  storage  to  be  continued.  The  National  Board,  therefore, 
has  been  working  out  extensive  plans  for  providing  fire-pro- 
tection, as  distinguished  from  mere  fire-indemnity,  for  all  eleva- 
tors, flour-mills,  potato-  and  onion-warehouses,  and  other  food- 
repositories  in  the  United  States. 

"To  this  end,  President  Bissell  has  appointed  local  sub- 
committees in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  San 
Francisco,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  and 
Dallas.  These  committees  have  already  entered  into  active 
cooperation  with  the  governers,  State  councils  of  defense,  com- 
mittees of  safety,  fire-marshals,  and  the  financial  and  commercial 
interests  of  their  localities,  particularly  with  committees  of 
grain-dealers'  associations,  representative  owners,  etc. 

'Their  activities  are  of  a  far-reaching  nature,  involving 
inspections,  the  correction  of  structural  hazards,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  careful  methods,  including  cleanliness. 

"The  vast  annual  loss  of  food  staples  through  fire  has  long 
been  recognized  as  very  largely  preventable,  but  there  never 
before  has  been  such  an  opportunity  for  bringing  about  a  wide- 
spread campaign  of  conservation.  The  successful  fruits  of  this 
campaign  should  preserve  the  living  for  unnumbered  thousands 


whose  food  requirements  would  be  destroyed  were  the  fire  loss 
to  remain  as  usual. 

"But  little  less  important  is  the  conservation  of  the  cotton 
crop — that  great  staple  whose  employment  in  the  manufacture 
of  explosives,  as  well  as  in  fabrics,  makes  it  an  indispensable 
war-time  necessity.  The  United  States  is  the  source  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world's  supply,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that  this 
supply  should  not  be  diminished  through  fire.  The  burden  of 
this  responsibility  falls  especially  upon  the  committees  in  Dallas, 
New  Orleans,  and  Atlanta,  altho  shared  to  some  degree  by  those 
in  other  cities.  In  this  work,  as  well,  the  closest  cooperation 
is  maintained  with  all  local  authorities  and  interested 
organizations. 

"The  protection  of  coal  properties,  including  breakers, 
tipples,  etc.,  of  fertilizer-works,  of  saw-mills  and  of  piers  and 
wharves,  are  important  divisions  of  the  work  undertaken.  With 
the  growing  probability  that  every  ounce  of  the  nation's  strength 
may  be  required,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  continue  the  drain  of 
preventable  fires  in  these  vital  resources.  Each  one  of  them, 
therefore,  is  being  made  the  subject  of  the  closest  study  and  most 
active  effort  in  a  great  fire-prevention  campaign  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  known. 

"This  campaign  is  enlisting  the  services  of  approximately 
four  thousand  trained  fire-prevention  engineers,  inspectors, 
surveyors,  and  appraisers  located  in  every  part  of  the  country,' 
as  well  as  of  numerous  supplementary  insurance  organizations! 
and  an  army  of  officials,  leagues,  committees,  and  associations, 
all  coordinated  into  a  single  movement,  working  earnestly  for 
the  nation's  safety. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  individual  in  the 
nation  should  consider  himself  as  a  committee  of  one  to  co- 
operate in  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  fire  hazards  that  may 
come  within  his  knowledge.  The  urgency  of  this  need  is 
paramount." 


WANTED— BRAINS— Is  there  any  real  scarcity  of  labor  in 
America?  asks  the  editor  of  Engineering  and  Contracting  (Chicago, 
May  23).  Isn't  the  real  scarcity  a  scarcity  of  knowledge  and 
wits?     He  goes  on: 

"When  the  editor  sees  most  farmers  still  using  one-  and  two- 
horse  teams,  and  a  single-share  plow,  instead  of  using  a  'six-up 
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team '  with  a  gang-plow,  he  knows  that  here  is  an  ignorance  that 
is  eosting  the  country  dearly  at  the  very  time  when  labor  must 
be  economized.  When  he  sees  brick  buildings  being  erected 
without  the  use  of  so  much  as  a  mechanical  mortar-mixer  or  a 
small  hoisting-engine,  he  knows  that  the  farmers  are  not  the  only 
class  ignorant  of  many  economic  aids.  When  lie  sees  basements 
dug  by  hand,  altho  they  are  large  enough  to  warrant  the  use  ol 
a  small  steam-shovel,  and  when  he  sees  the  earth  hauled  away 
in  two-yard  loads,  with  two  horses  instead  of  four-yard  loads 
with  four  horses  or  a  motor-truck,  he  knows  that  his  own  job 


Prom  "The  New  York  Zoological  Park."     Photo  by  courtesy  of  "The  Journal  of  Heredity." 

KIWI-KIWI.  THE  WINGLESS  BIRD  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


as  an  editor  is  not  yet  drawing  to  a  close  because  of  lack  of 

"Frank  B.  Gilbreth  invented  a  'fountain  trowel'  that  en- 
ables brick-masons  to  increase  their  output  considerably.  He 
invented  a  'pocket'  for  handling  bricks  economically  in  transit 
to  the  brick-mason,  and  one  of  whose  important  incidental 
advantages  is  that  it  can  be  used  to  record  exactly  the  number 
of  bricks  laid  by  each  mason  each  day.  These  and  several  other 
things  of  proved  merit  are  described  fully  in  his  book  on  'Brick- 
laying System.'  Yet,  go  where  you  will,  whom  do  you  see  using 
these  labor-saving  methods?  Brick-masons  are  scarce,  we  are 
told.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  What  is  scarce  is  a  prevalent  knowledge 
of  how  to  secure  a  greater  daily  output  of  brick  laid,  and  a 
determination  to  put  that  knowledge  into  use." 


A  WINGLESS  BIRD — The  Psalmist  sighed  for  the  wings  of  a 
bird,  yet  the  wings  of  some  birds  are  of  very  little  use  to  them. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  domestic  fowl  and  the  ostrich.  There 
are  also  birds  absolutely  without  wings,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  above  illustration,  taken  from  The  Journal  of  Heredity 
(Washington).    We  read  in  this  magazine: 

"There  are  many  birds  which  can  not  fly,  and  some  which 
have  not  even  wings.    One  of  these  (shown  above)  is  the  Apteryx, 
of  New  Zealand,  called  by  the  natives  kiwi-kiwi     The  most, 
superficial  observer  would  at  once  remark  that  this  bird  lacks 
something,  since  it  reminds  one  of  a  man  without  arms;  for  the 
wings  are  totally  absent,  and  the  place  where  they  should  be  is 
covered  with  a  close  smooth  growth  of  hairlike  feathers.     It 
is  known  that  the  ancestors  of  the  kiwi  had  wings,  and  the 
problem  for  evolutionists  is  how  it  came  to  lose  them.    August 
Weismann  pointed  out  that  the  wings  were  of  no  use  to  the 
bird,  since  it  lives  on  the  ground  and  hunts  worms  by  night.    It 
has  no  need  of  wings  to  obtain  its    food,  nor  to  escape  from 
enemies  on  the  ground,   since   there  are  no  native  mammals 
except  bats  in  New  Zealand.     In  fact,  wings  might  be  rather  a 
hindrance  than  otherwise  to  the  kiwi  in  moving  quickly  through 
thickets  and  underbrush.     Birds  which  were  born  with  defective 
wings,  therefore,  were  not  penalized  by  natural  selection;   and 
as  variations  which  would  spoil  a  complicated  structure  like  a 
wing  are  much  more  frequent  than  those  which  would  make  it 
more  perfect,  the  wings  gradually  degenerated  until  they  be- 
came mere  rudiments  which  are  externally  altogether  invisible." 


FINGER-PRINTS   IN   THE   ORIENT 

PRETTY  NEARLY  ALL  THE  DISCOVERIES  of  modern 
times  have  been  claimed  for  the  Chinese;  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  use  of  finger-prints  for  identification  is  to 
be  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  would  appear  to  be  beyond 
doubt  that  finger-prints  were  so  used  in  the  Orient  centuries 
ago.  The  modern  use,  first  systematized  by  Sir  Francis  Galton 
in  England,  was  conceived  and  begun  in  India  by  Sir  William  J. 
Herschel,  who.  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Origin  of 
Finger-Printing"  (Oxford,  1916),  attempts  to  discredit  the 
claims  of  others,  especially  the  Chinese,  to  priority  in  this  matter. 
In  a  letter  to  Science  (New  York,  May  25),  Mr.  B.  Laufer,  of  the 
Field  Museum,  Chicago,  gives  some  of  the  evidence  of  Chinese 
and  other  Oriental  use  of  the  finger-print  in  antiquity.  Says 
Mr.  Laufer: 

"The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Tibetans  all  .  .  .  applied  ages 
ago  with  full  consciousness  the  system  of  finger-prints  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  individuals.  The  few  modern  traces  of 
evidence  known  to  Sir  W.  Herschel  are  treated  by  him  slightly, 
and  he  wonders  that  'a  system  so  practically  useful  as  this  could 
have  been  known  in  the  great  lands  of  the  East  for  generations 
past  without  arresting  the  notice  of  Western  statesmen,  mer- 
chants, travelers,  and  students.'  The  Mohammedan  authors 
who  visited  China  did  not  fail  to  describe  this  system.  Rashid- 
eddin,  the  famous  Persian  historian,  who  wrote  in  1303,  reports 

as  follows: 

'"When  matters  have  passed  the  six  boards  ot  the  Unmese. 
they  are  remitted  to  the  Council  of  State,  where  they  are  discust, 
and  the  decision  is  issued  after  being  verified  by  the  khat  angusht, 
or  "  finger-signature,"  of  all  who  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
council.  ...  It  is  usual  in  Cathay  [China],  when  any  contract  is 
entered  into,  for  the  outline  of  the  fingers  of  the  parties  to  be 
traced  upon  the  document.  For  experience  shows  that  no  two 
individuals  have  fingers  precisely  alike.  The  hand  of  the  con- 
tracting party  is  set  upon  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  the 
deed  and  lines  are  then  traced  round  his  fingers  up  to  the 
knuckles,  in  order  that  if  ever  one  of  them  should  deny  his 
obligation  this  tracing  may  be  compared  with  his  fingers  and  he 
may  thus  be  convicted.'" 

Prof.  Henri  Cordier,  of  Paris,  is  quoted  by  the  writer  to  the 
effect  that  this  passage  of  Rashid-eddin  is  a  "peremptory 
proof"  of  the  antiquity  of  the  use  of  finger-prints  by  the  Chinese. 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"Indeed  it  is,  and  the  observation  that  no  two  individuals 
have  finger-marks  precisely  alike  is  thoroughly  Galtonian. 
There  is  the  earlier  testimony  of  the  Arabic  merchant  Soleiman, 
who  wrote  in  a.d.  851,  and  who  states  that  in  China  a  creditor  s 
bills  were  marked  by  the  debtor  with  his  middle  finger  and 
index  united.  .  .  .  E.  Chavannes  .  .  .  has  pointed  out  three 
contracts  of  the  T'ang  period,  dated  a.d.  782  and  786  and  dis- 
covered in  Turkestan,  which  were  provided  with  the  finger- 
marks  of   both   parties,  and   contain   at  the  end  the  typical 

formula:  .  , 

'"The  two  parties  have  found  this  just  and  clear,  and  nave 
affixt  the  impressions  of  their  fingers  as  a  distinctive  mark.' 

"A  clay  seal  for  which  no  later  date  than  the  third  century 
b  c.  can  be  assumed,  and  which  bears  on  its  reverse  a  very 
deeply  and  clearly  cut  impression  of  the  owner's  thumb-mark, 
has  been  brought  back  by  me  from  China.  .  .  .  I  have  also 
shown  how  the  system  was  developed  in  ancient  China  trom 
magical  beliefs  in  the  power  of  bodily  parts,  the  individual, 
as  it  were,  sacrificing  his  finger  in  good  faith  for  his  promises; 
in   its   origin,    the   finger-print   had   a   magical   and   ritualistic 

"Sir  W  Herschel  states  that  he  fails  to  see  the  definite  force 
of  the  word  'identification'  in  the  Chinese  finger-print  system 
In  his  opinion,  there  must  be  two  impressions  at  least  that  wil 
bear  comparison,  to  constitute  'identification.  He  thinks,  ot 
course  one-sidedly,  of  the  detection  of  criminals  to  which  tbe 
process  has  been  applied  by  us,  but  never  in  the  bast  .  .  . 
Most  certainly,  the  idea  underlying  Chinese  finger-prints  was 
principally  that  of  identification,  as  expressly  stated  by  Kasnid- 
eddin  and  all  Chinese  informants.  If  a  doubt  or  litigation  arose, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  repeat  the  finger-impression  of  the 
contractor  who  had  formerly  signed  the  deed." 
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HARD  WORK-AND  WASTEFUL.  THE  ^^  WAy_AND  raK  CHEApE8T 

HOW  ONE  INVENTION,  THE  ELECTRIC  TRUCK,  ENABLES  FEWER  MEN  TO  DO  MORE  AND  QUICKER  WORK. 


DOING   MORE  WITH   FEWER   MEN 

THE  WAR  will  make  our  industries  short-handed. 
Can  we  arrange  to  make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two 
or  three,  without  expensive  machinery?  Experiences 
related  by  W.  H.  Bassett  in  System  (Chicago,  June)  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the  application 
of  a  little  cold,  hard  common  sense  will  enable  us  to  do  just 
this  thing.  In  other  cases  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  a 
simple  rearrangement  of  machinery.  In  still  others,  putting 
the  men  on  a  piece-rate  basis  has  been  found  to  do  the  business. 
A  study  of  the  massing  of  machines  at  a  critical  point  may  be 
what  we  need.  Sometimes  an  investigation  of  the  scrap-heap, 
and  of  what  goes  into  it,  is  illuminating  in  this  connection! 
There  is  much  helpful  and  suggestive  material  in  Mr.  Bassett's 
paper.     We  quote  and  condense  some  of  his  pertinent  tales: 

"Eight  men  were  employed  by  a  good-sized  rolling-mill 
tor  the  sole  purpose  of  repairing  the  leaks  in  the  water-pipes 
which  form  so  vital  a  part  of  cold  rolling.  There  were  several 
miles  of  piping  and  always  a  leak  was  breaking  out  somewhere 
The  eight  men  rushed  here  and  there,  working  very  hard 
indeed  but  they  could  not  keep  ahead  of  the  leaks.  Some 
part  of  the  plant  was  usually  handicapped  by  lack  of  water 
—how  much  that  concern  lost  during  the  course  of  the  vear 
through  shutdowns  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  the  amount 
was  considerable. 

"I  discovered  that  altho  these  repair-men  were  on  the 
jump  from  whistle  to  whistle,  they  put  in  more  than  half 
then-  time  examining  leaks  and  fetching  pipe  and  tools— 
that  is,  then-  wages  were  equally  divided  between  foot-work 
and  repair-work. 

"We  cut  down  the  squad  to  three  men;  one  man  traveled  from 
morning  to  night  over  the  pipe-lines.  With  him  he  carried  a 
supply  of  tape,  and  whenever  he  discovered  a  leak  he  bound  it 
up  with  tape  as  a  temporary  repair. 

••The  other  two  were  provided  with  a  truck  that  held  pipe 
and  tooh ;  they  pursued  a  fixt  daily  route  watching  for  bandaged 
Pipe.  When  they  came  to  such  a  signal,  they  at  once  made  the 
permanent  repair,  and  they  did  it  quickly  because  they  had  every- 
thing for  the  job  with  them.  By  this  simple  planning,  three 
men  were  thus  able  to  do  the  work  that  had  not  been  nearly  so 
well  done  before  by  eight  men! 

"Take  another  instance  from  a  large  textile-mill- 

"Certain    grades    of    wool,  during    the    winter,  reached   the 


factory  frozen.      The   big    bales,  already  comprest  with   enor- 
mous  force,  presented  all  the  adaptability  of  a  block  of  granite 
*ive  men  slashing  with  axes  seldom    made   ready  more  than 
seventeen  bales  during  a  ten-hour  day.     The  men  received  two 
dollars  a  day. 

"No  one  happened  to  think  that  the  bales  might  be  attacked 
with  other  than  brute  force  until  it  was  suggested  that  the  wool 
might  be  thawed  out  with  steam.  A  single  man  equipped  with 
a  sharp-nozle  hose  connected  with  a  live-steam  main  managed 
to  prepare  more  bales  for  the  pickers  in  a  day  than  had  the  whole 
five  with  their  lusty  axes.  Thus  a  bit  of  hose  saved  that  company 
the  wages  of  four  men,  or  $2,500  a  year." 

Sometimes  an  almost  ridiculously  simple  rearrangement  of 
machinery  will  cut  the  labor  item  in  half.  In  one  case  described 
by  Mr.  Bassett,  when  he  had  finished  he  had  ten  men  running 
twenty  machines,  whereas  twenty-four  men  had  previously 
been  able  to  manage  only  sixteen  machines.     He  says: 

"The  job  was  to  cut  wooden  sticks  into  blocks  about  ten 
inches  long,  and  then  to  turn  them  in  a  lathe. 

"At  first  the  saw-tables  were  placed  at  one  end  of  the  room 
and  the  lathes  at  the  other— a  saw  to  each  lathe.  One  man 
operated  the  saw,  another  the  lathe,  and  a  third  carried  the 
blocks  from  the  saw  to  the  lathe.  Then  the  trucking  was 
seen  to  be  unnecessary,  and  the  lathes  were  moved  up  to  the 
saws  so  that  the  blocks  could  be  taken  directly  from  the  saw- 
table  by  the  operator;  that  eliminated  one  man  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  topmost  point  in  efficiency,  for  it  saved  $4  800 
a  year  in  wages  on  the  eight  sets  of  machines. 

'But  upon  further   study   we   put  an  automatic   knockout 
on  the  lathe,  which  enabled  one  man  to  feed  both  the  saw  and 
the  lathe-cutting  the  labor  bill  exactly  in  half;   we  hung  up  a 
bonus  for  a  certain  output,  and  within  a  short  time  the  one 
I^an  ^fu1^  tW°  machines  was  turning  out  more  per  day 
than  had  the  two  men  previously.      Doing  the  logical  but  so 
often  overlooked  thing  here  saved  this  company  two-thirds  of  its 
abor  cost  and  materially  increased  its  production.     And  yet 
turning  out  more  material  with  less  labor  is  supposed  to  be  the 
gravest  of  undertakings. 
•  "The  more  I  study  industry,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that, 
he  average  employer  pays  more  to  his  men  for  their  walking- 
W  it0"  i,  WorJ*!u,le-      How  many  small  stores  have 

Sn  *  t!faiTanged  7th  *thou^  to  attaining  the  minimum 
distance  between  goods  and  clerk?     f  have  seen  many  shops 

Wn  wfe  °l™ksAst™Z^d  to  serve  customers  that  could  have 
been  better  attended  by  one  clerk  if  only  the  stock,  the  cash- 
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had    been    placed    in    studied 


register,    and    wrapping-paper 
sequence." 

Putting  employees  on  a  piece-rate  basis  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Bassett  as  one  of  the  best-known  ways  of  increasing  production, 
provided  .the  rate  has  been  scientifically  fixt.  In  setting  a  piece- 
rate,  it  is  necessary,  he  says,  to  study  a  number  of  operators 
at  work— find  what  each  is  doing  and  what  each  could  do  if 
waste  motion  were  eliminated.  Having  thus  obtained  an 
average  theoretical  maximum,  a  liberal  time-allowance  for 
personal  needs  is  deducted  and  there  remains  a  basis  on  which 
to  fix  the  exact  cost.     Says  the  writer: 

"  I  think  that  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  piece-rates  throughout 
the  country  are  inequitable  to  both  the  employer  and  employee 
and  probably  most  of  these  unfair  rates  do  as  much  to  retard 
as  to  augment  production.  , 

"It  is  curious  how  often  the  whole  production  of  a  large  plant 
is  limited  by  having  too  few  or  the  wrong  kind  of  machines  at 
a  critical  point.     Such 
was  again  the  condition 
in   another    war -order 
plant.     It  soon  became 
evident  that  money  was 
going  to  be  lost  on  that 
contract     unless     more 
speed  could  be  had.   We 
found  the  trouble  in  ten 
heavy  lathes; 'they  were 
averaging  630  pieces  a 
day.    Each  lathe  opera- 
tion was    divided    into 
four  divisions,  requiring 
a    total    time    of    570 
seconds.    The  first  three 
operations   were   heavy 
turning,   but    the    last 
operation' was  threading, 
which   did  not   require 
a   heavy   lathe.       The 
threading      took      just 
130    seconds;    this    we 
transferred    to     lighter 
machines  which  the  com- 
pany had  already  stand- 
ing idle,  and  these  did 
the    threading    in    150 
seconds,    including    the 
setting  -  up.      Thus    30 
per  cent,  of  the  capacity 
of     the    big    machines 
was    released    and    the 
capacity    of    the    plant 
rose  in  a  corresponding 
amount.     That   30   per 


"When  a  manufacturer,  a  retail  dealer— any  one,  in  fact— is 
up  against  a  need  for  more  production  without  taking  on  more 
men  or  extending  the  plant,  it  is  just  as  well  to  see  if  the  most  is 
being  obtained  from  the  things  and  the  men  on  hand.  Usually 
one  does  not  have  to  travel  far  afield  to  seek  improvements. 


A' 


illustrations  by  courtesy  of 


cent,  made  the  difference  between  a 

fair  profit  and  a  heavy  loss. 

"Sometimes  the  profit  goes  into  the  scrap-heap.  Whenever 
one  finds  that  a  considerable  portion  of  material  has  to  go  to 
scrap  after  an  operation,  it  is  well  to  look  closely  at  that  opera- 
tion. And  especially  is  this  the  case  when  materials,  as  at 
present,  are  hard  to  obtain  in  regular  deliveries. 

"Solder  is  a  very  expensive  article,  but  how  many  concerns 
have  soldering  standards? 

"Experiments  in  a  canning-factory  showed  that  an  average 
of  more  than  seventeen  ounces  was  used  on  each  one  hundred 
cans.  We  found  that  the  cans  could  be  as  well  soldered  with  an 
average  of  five  and  one-half  ounces  per  hundred;  each  operator 
was  turning  out  around  eight  thousand  cans  a  day,  so  a  sheer 
waste  of  twelve  ounces  a  hundred  cans  was  something  to  warrant 
attention.  The  argument  against  cutting  down  the  solder- 
supply  was  that  the  men  would  skimp  and  that  the  proportion  of 
leaky  cans  would  be  too  high,  but  since  the  cans  had  to  be 
inspected  in  any  event,  that  objection  did  not  seem  to  be  so 
very  serious. 

"A  bonus-payment  plan  was  put  in,  based  on  the  ability  ot 
the  men  to  keep  near  to  the  five  and  one-half  ounce  allowance 
for  solder  and  without  diminishing  production.  The  plan  was 
entirely  successful;  the  men  shortly  discovered  that  it  was  to 
the  advantage  of  their  own  pocketbooks,  as  well  as  profitable 
for  the  firm,  to  keep  down  the  solder  consumption.  The  result 
was  a  saving  of  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  per  man  on  the 
one  item  of  solder.    The  production  rate  was  just  as  high  as  e-er. 


MEASURING  HUNGER 

METHOD  of  measuring  and  comparing  degrees  of 
hunger,  and  for  ascertaining  its  nature  more  exactly, 
has  been  devised  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson  and  described 
by  him  in  a  book  recently  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago, 
entitled  "The  Control  of  Hunger  in  Health  and  Disease."  Some 
of  Dr.  Carlson's  interesting  results  are  his  proof  that  hunger 
disappears  as  starvation  progresses,  his  confirmation  of  the 
efficacy  of  tightening  one's  belt  to  diminish  hunger-pangs,  and 

his  discovery  that  smok- 
ing relieves  them  to  a 
very  considerable  ex- 
tent. Exercise  and  cold 
baths  increase  hunger. 
Our  quotations  below 
are  from  an  article  based 
on  Dr.  Carlson's  book, 
contributed  to  The 
Illustrated  World  (Chi- 
cago, June)  by  Dr. 
Hermann  B.  Deutsch. 
Writes  Dr.  Deutsch: 

"Dr.  Carlson's  work 
has  involved  the  accu- 
rate measuring  of  hunger 
'contractions'    through 
some  experiments  which 
would    have    got    him 
burned  at  the  stake  as 
a    sorcerer   in  Galileo's 
day.     He  has  measured 
carefully    the    pressure 
and     the     amount     of 
stomach-contraction   in 
human     beings    during 
health  and  sickness,  dur- 
ing waking  periods  and 
during  sleep,  during  re- 
pletion and  during  star- 
vation, in  new-born  in- 
fants, in  dogs  of  high  and  low  degree,  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs, 
pigeons,   turtles,   frogs,  and    snakes.      By   inserting    into   the 
stomach   a   double-walled   rubber   balloon,  with  bismuth-paste 
between  the  two  walls,  he  actually  has  seen  the  movements  of 
the  stomach  and  photographed  them  by  means  of  the  z-ray. 
To  test  the  sensitiveness  of  the  inner  stomach-wall  to  touch, 
he  has  scrubbed  out   the   inside   of   his   stomach  with  a  stilt 
brush  attached  to   a   strong   piano-wire.      He  has  gone  with- 
out food   for   days   to  measure  the  stomach-reactions   during 

'  ^He^a's  tested  himself  after  a  cold  bath  in  which  the  water 
was  only  a  few  degrees  above  the  freezing-point  and  in  which 
he  remained  'as  long  as  was  deemed  safe,  despite  discomfort  and 
pain.'  He  has  measured  accurately  the  effect  ot  smoking  on 
hunger,  or  the  effect  of  constricting  the  belt. 

"How  can  such  tests  be  made?  If  hunger  is  merely  the  feeling 
of  hunger,  how  can  it  be  measured  accurately?  In  general,  the 
following  method,  devised  by  Dr.  Carlson,  was  employed  m  the 
various  experiments.  ,, 

"The  subject  of  the  experiment  is  directed  to  swallow  a  smal 
rubber  balloon,  to  which  is  attached  a  very  flexible  tube  ol 
rubber.  The  balloon  is  inflated  after  it  reaches  the  stomach 
and  the  rubber  tube  is  slipt  over  one  end  of  »  S^.^**"* 
has  been  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  'U.'  In  this  U-tube  there 
is  a  liquid— usually  chloroform  or  bromoform— and  on  the 
surfaced  the  liquid,  in  the  arm  of  the  'XT  opposite  the  one  to 
which  the  rubber  tube  is  attached,  there  is  a  float.  From  the 
top  of  this  float  there  rises  an  upright,  to  the  top  of  which  a  light 


'  The  Illustrated  World,"  Chicago. 

THE  REAL  "PANGS"  OF  HUNGER. 
The  contractions  of  the  stomach  caused  by  extreme  hunger,   photographed   by 
x-ray      These  wave-contractions  pass  in  unending  succession  from  one  end  ol  Uie 
stomach  to  the  other.     Such  contractions  produce  our  sensations  of  hunger. 
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AFTER  BREAKFAST. 

THE  CURVES  REPRESENT  RESPIRATIONS  AND  SLIGHT  UNEVENNESS  OF  THE  FULL  STOMACH  AS  RECORDED  BY  THE  MACHINE  DESCRIBED  ON  THE  PREVIOUS  PAGE. 


marker  is  attached.  This  marker  is  so  placed  that  it  brushes 
against  a  recording  surface,  which  is  wound  around  a  revolving 
drum.  As  the  drum  turns,  the  marker  records  an  even,  straight, 
horizontal  line  on  the  recording  surface.  If  the  stomach,  how- 
ever, contracts,  it  compresses  the  balloon,  which  acts  like  any 
other  rubber  bulb  when  it  is  squeezed  by  shooting  out  the 
contained  air;  this  pushes  up  the  liquid  in  the  U-shaped  tube 
so  that  it  raises  the  level  in  the  arm  bearing  the  float  and  its 
marker,  and  this  marker  traces  a  sharp  upward  curve  on  the 
recording  surface  as  the  drum  revolves.  Thus  each  contraction 
of  the  stomach  makes  a  definite  measurable  record  of  its  duration 
and  intensity." 

One  of  the  doctor's  subjects  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
swallow  accidentally  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda  when  he 
was  a  boy.  This  closed  the  esophagus,  so  that  no  food  could 
pass  to  the  stomach.  An  opening  was  cut  through  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  all  food  is  placed  in  the  stomach  through 
a  flexible  rubber  tube  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Through  this  tube  Dr.  Carlson  has  been  able  to  make  inspec- 
tions of  the  stomach  by  putting  an  electric  light  into  it.  Says 
Dr.  Deutsch: 

"According  to  these  experiments,  what  actually  happens 
when  .we  are  hungry  is  this:  As  soon  as  the  stomach  is  empty, 
a  series  of  weak  or  slight  contractions,  gradually  becoming 
stronger,  takes  place.  On  an  average,  these  contractions  last 
about  thirty  seconds  each,  while  the  entire  contraction-period 
occupies  from  thirty  to  forty-five  minutes.  At  first  the  in- 
dividual contractions  are  definitely  separated,  coming  from 
two  to  five  minutes  apart,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  period, 
the  more  vigorous  contractions  follow  one  anothei*  immediately 
and  without  interruption.  Indeed  in  young  and  vigorous  in- 
dividuals the  contractions  come  so  rapidly  toward  the  end  of 
the  period  that  they  form  a  'tetanus,'  or  cramp,  of  uninterrupted 
contraction,  which  endures  for  several  minutes.  This  is  the 
'hungry  stomach-ache'  that  was  such  a  common  affliction 
in  our  knickerbocker  days. 

1 '  This  period  of  contractions  is  the  hunger-period,  and  each  indi- 
vidual contraction  is  a  hunger-pang.  The  periods  come  anywhere 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  and  a  half  hours  apart  in  normal,  healthy 
adults.  In  infants,  where  Professor  Carlson  has  measured  the 
hunger  contractions  by  this  same  balloon  method,  the  contraction- 
periods  come  much  more  frequently,  and  sometimes  will  cause 
babies  to  show  restlessness,  wake  up,  and  cry 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  stomach  contraction  produces 
hunger  sensations.  The  sensation  as  recorded  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  experimented  with  and  the  stomach  contractions 
as  recorded  on  the  revolving  drum  run   absolutely   hand   in 


hand.  In  fact,  where  Dr.  Carlson  induced  artificial  con- 
tractions of  the  stomach,  such  contractions  were  felt  by  the 
subjects  of  the  experiment  as  hunger,  and  were  defined  as  such. 

"One  of  the  points  which  Dr.  Carlson  has  brought  out  is  the 
fact  that  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  hunger 
and  appetite.  Appetite  is  a  matter  of  memory  in  the  individual, 
the  pleasurable  thoughts  of  past  enjoyment  of  edibles  naturally 
causing  us  to  seek  similar  enjoyable  experiences.  It  is  through 
this  medium  that  'appetizers'  work.  The  general  belief  has 
been  heretofore  that  such  substances  increase  the  vigor  of  the 
hunger  contractions.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Carlson  has  shown 
that  they  temporarily  allay  these  contractions,  but  produce  a, 

sensation  which  tempts  us  to  get  'more  of  the  same.' 

"Every  one  has  read  tales  of  shipwreck  and  the  horrors  of 
starvation,  with  the  increasingly  intense  and  ravenous  desire  for 
food.  Dr.  Carlson  and  one  of  his  assistants  voluntarily  have 
undergone  periods  of  starvation  of  five  days'  duration  to  de- 
termine accurately  what  takes  place.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  slight- 
increase  throughout  the  starvation  period  of  the  hunger  con- 
tractions. The  records  of  these  experiments  show  this  to  be 
the  case.  But  after  the  first  three  days  the  desire  for  food 
diminishes,  and  sometimes  turns  to  revulsion  at  the  sight  of 
edibles!  All  discomfort  from  the  experiment  disappeared  after 
the  first  meal  following  the  fasting  period,  and  from  the  second 
day  thereafter  Dr.  Carlson  states  that  he  felt  as  tho  he  had  had 

'a  pleasant  month's  vacation  in  the  mountains.' 

"With  a  definite  measurable  index  as  to  the  strength  of 
hunger,  it  is  possible  accurately  to  determine  the  results  of 
various  external  factors  on  the  hunger  sensation.  For  instance, 
the  old  cure  of  tightening  one's  belt  during  cases  of  extreme 
hunger  can  be  tested  out  absolutely.  That  is  what  Dr.  Carlson 
has  done.  He  finds  that  in  subjects  where  there  is  external 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  stomach  contractions — 
that  is,  hunger-pangs— are  very  noticeably  abated.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  distraction  of  attention  from  the  stomach  to  pressure 
on  the  other  organs  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  sensation  of  abdominal  pressure  leads  to  a  feeling  of 

satiety 

"Dr.  Carlson  has  found  that  smoking  inhibits  hunger-pangs 
to  a  marked  extent.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  people 
who  are  not  habitual  smokers.  Habitual  smokers,  however, 
must  turn  from  mild  cigars  or  cigarets  to  very  strong  cigars  or 
pipes  before  the  hunger  contractions,  as  recorded  by  the  balloon 
method,  are  diminished.  This  is  Nature's  way  of  insisting  that 
her  needs  be  met. 

"In  the  same  way,  it  has  been  found  that  exercise,  prolonged 
cold  baths,  and  the  like,  increase  hunger,  altho  they  do  not. 
necessarily,  increase  the  hunger  contractions,  as  Dr.  Carlson 
points  out.  They  do,  however,  increase  the  nervous  excitability 
of  the  individual,  so  that  he  becomes  more  acutely  conscious  of 
the  hunger-'  pangs '  which  follow  the  typical  hunger  contractions." 


MODERATE  HUNGER— FOUR  HOURS  LATER. 

WHILE  RESPIRATION  CONTINUES  AS  BEFORE,  THE  BREAKS  BECOME  PRONOUNCED,  MODERATE  HUNGER  CONTRACTIONS  BEING  THE  STOMACH'S  CALL  FOR  LUNCH. 


=a= 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


EDOUARD   DE   RESZKE 

REIMS  CATHEDRAL  in  the  West;  Edouard  de  Reszke 
in  the  East— a  supreme  cathedral  and  a  supreme 
■  artist  of  grand  opera  go  down  like  thousands  of  other 
helpless  victims  before  the  hostilities  of  an  autocracy  that  seems 
to  mix  all  the  refinements  of  civilized  science  with  all  the  un- 
reflnements  of  Attila  and  Alva.     De  Reszke,  the  famous  basso 


Copyrighted  by  Airne  Dupont. 

"A  GREAT  SINGER  AND  RARELY    BELOVED." 
With  "  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  would  have  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  any  field  of  work" — Edouard  de  Reszke. 


of  the  finest  flowers  that  oner  <-n-w  on  the  old  tree — Italo  Cam- 
panini,  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke,  Max  Alvary,  Pol  Plancon 
—the  great  artists  of  to-day  will  all  uncover  to  those  noble  names. 
The  two  brothers  held  a  room  in  the  hearts  both  of  musicians 
and  of  mere  operagoers  which  will  long  stand  empty  for  lack 
of  a  suitable  tenant.  The  war  swept  away  their  Polish  estates, 
and  Edouard,  particularly,  found  himself  impoverished.- -  Jean 
de  Reszke,  in  Paris,  was  the  center  of  a  circle  of  friends  whose 
influence  could  not  extend  to  the  racked  territory,  where  the  . 
family  estates  lay. 

"The  last  direct  word  of  Edouard  de  Reszke — untd  these  . 
tidings — came  through  William  Guard,  who,  standing  in  the 
Madeleine  two  years  ago  to  pay  a  last  token  of  respect  at  the 
funeral  of  Pol  Plancon,  caught  sight  of  the  well-remembered 
figure  of  Edouard  de  Reszke,  resting  silently  against  a  pillar. 
At  that  time  the  devastation  had  just  come,  and  since  then  the 
blast  of  war  has  not  ceased  to  blow.  Among  the  demolished 
fortunes  of  all  the  great  Poles  whom  Americans  love,  Edouard  de 
Reszke' s  misfortune  was  so  great  as  to  overwhelm.  Now  he  is 
at  rest,  and  we  can  but  salute  his  passing." 

The  note  of  threnody  over  rnuch  of  the  past  that  Edouard  de 
Reszke  typifies  is  sounded  in  the  Tribune  editorial  page,  where 
doubtless  Mr.  Krehbiel  pays  his  homage: 

"The  death  of  Edouard  de  Reszke  will  stir  a  wealth  of  warm 
memories  hereabout.  In  the  golden  nineties,  when  opera  on 
Broadway  reached  its  apogee,  the  name  of  de  Reszke  led  all  the 
rest.  An  older  and  more  distinguished  brother  came  first  on  the 
programs  and  first  as  an  artist;  but  only  because  he  was  one 
of  the  great  artists  of  a  century— and  a  tenor,  besides.  Edouard 
de  Reszke  was  a  great  singer  and  a  rarely  beloved  one,  with 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  would  have  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished figure  in  any  field  of  work. 

"Is  it  simply  because  old  days  are  best  that  we  sigh  over  the 
news  from  Poland  and  long  for  the  opera  of  other  days?  Not 
altogether.  There  was  a  greatness  of  stature  in  the  group  that 
made  the  old  Metropolitan  famous  that  needs  no  haze  of  time 
to  command  belief.  Fashions  come  and  go  in  music  and  in 
singing  and,  as  well,  in  opera,  which  is  a  little  of  both  and  much 
of  other  things  besides.  But  a  giant  is  always  a  giant,  and  it 
needs  no  critical  yardstick  to  know  that  the  days  of  giants  are 
not  upon  us  now.  . 

"Other  years  are  coming,  and  we  shall  hope,  optimistically, 
for  a  new  birth  of  opera.  For  that  day  we  can  ask  no  greater 
fortune  than  to  hear  again  the  equal  of  Edouard  de  Reszke." 


of  yesterday  at  the  Metropolitan,  is  reported  dead,  after  wit- 
nessing the  destruction  of  all  his  property  and  suffering  the 
extremest  hardships,  at  times  having  barely  food  to  eat  or  more 
than  a  cellar  for  shelter.  "One  more  example,",  remarks  The 
Globe  (New  York),  "of  the  cherishing  veneration  in  which 
militant  Germany  holds  art  we  have  in  the  ultimate  earthly 
fate  of  Edouard  de  Reszke."  A  false  rumor  of  his  end  came  to  us 
over  a  year  ago;  but  the  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  now  prints  the 
dispatch  that  the  great  singer  "is  dead  at  his  estate  in  Erietri- 
kov,  Poland."  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  prints  this 
"salute": 

' '  A  fine  gentleman  and  a  fine  artist.  In  the  years  since  the  two 
gifted  brothers  have  been  gone  from  the  stage  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  we  have  had  many  worse,  none  better,  none  whose 
memory — when  each  shall  become  but  a  memory — will  smell 
sweeter  or  blossom  more  beautifully.     One  thinks  instinctively 


WHO  FIGHT  FOR  THE  BIG  IDEA— Who  are  the  first  to 
enlist?  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York)  finds  it  "an  inter- 
esting fact  that  men  of  attainment,  of  gentle  blood,  and  of  the 
finest  sensibilities"  are  the  ones  who  "offer  their  patriotic  service 
as  soldiers  and  servants  of  their  country  in  time  of  war."  The 
reason,  it  feels,  is  not  so  apparent  as  the  fact.  In  England  and 
France  it  was  "the  nurtured  sons,  the  artists,  actors,  writers, 
students,  and  the  mentally  patrician  who  first  rushed  to  the 
colors."  No  conscription  was  necessary  for  them,  it  is  asserted, 
with  a  just  tribute  to  their  American  compeers: 

"Imagination,  sentiment,  pride,  idealism,  and— maybe— the 
boyish  recklessness  that  goes  with  the  artistic  nature  may  partly 
account  for  this.  Or  it  may  be  that  because  nurtured  men  best 
know  their  country  they  love  it  best,  and  so  are  the  first  to 
give  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  their  flags.  And  by  the  same 
token  the  gentlemen  of  England,  the  aristocrats  of  France,  and 
now  the  college-bred  and  cultivated  men  of  America  have  been 
the  first  and  the  most  eager  to  'come  across'  in  the  impending 
battle  for  the  world's  liberty. 

"Within  the  past  two  weeks  scores  of  artists,  actors,  news- 
paper men,  teachers,  preachers,  scholars,  men  of  the  schools  and 
studios  have  been  clamoring  for  their  right  to  carry  American 
rifles  into  the  pits  and  trenches  of  the  French  battle-tronl . 
Past  the  conscription  age,  our  foremost  band-master  and  com- 
poser has  enlisted  as  'a  private'  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
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i  in: 


Editors,    painters,    players,    singers,    poets,    and    'the    dreamers 
whose  dreams  oome  tme'  are  not  the  slackers. 

'The  sons  of  the  rich,  the  'dudes'  of  football-fields  and  tennis- 
courts,  college  athletes,  and  social  darlings  are  in  the  training. 
.amps  of  the  United  States  even  as  they  were  also  first  in  Alder- 
shot,  willing  and  eager  to  fight  or  die  for  the  big  idea,  The  war 
is  fixing  tiie  great  level  of  social  motion.  Brain  and  brawn  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  men  who  think  are  showing  that 
they  are  also  the  men  who  fight." 


THE    "NEW   ELIZABETHANS" 

THE  "GOLDEN  LADS"  of  England  have  brought  again 
to  their  motherland  the  time  which,  typified  in  Sidney 
and  Raleigh,  is  glorified  in  literary  history  as  the  "  Eliza- 
bethan Age."  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  Rennell  Rodd 
in  a  sentence  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  calls  "a  lightning-flash  of 
intuitive  criticism."  It  was  written  of  Charles  Lister,  son  of 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  who  has  just  published  a  memoir  of  the  young 
man  who  died  at  Gallipoli.  Sir  Rennell  Rodd  observes  that 
"he  was  of  the  type  which  would  have  found  its  right  environ- 
ment in  the  large-horizoned  Elizabethan  days,  and  he  would 
have  been  of  the  company  of  Sidney  and  Raleigh  and  the  Gilberts, 
and  boisterously  welcomed  at  the  Mermaid  Tavern."  The 
sentence  reveals  to  Mr.  Osborn  "the  arrival,  by  every  social 
path,  of  the  new  Elizabethans,"  and  he  sees  them  already 
"a  race  of  conquerors,  tho  the  siege  of  Germany  is  but  begin- 
ning." He  analyzes  them  in  The  Sphere  (London),  first  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  fathers,  the  middle-aged  generation 
who  has  to  stand  by  and  sec  them  go: 

"First,  they  conquered  their  easier  selves;  secondly,  they  led 
the  ancestral  generations  into  a  joyous  captivity.  Watch  the 
way  of  any  one  of  them  with  his  proud  father  (almost  always  the 
boy  is  longer  in  the  limb  and  not  so  short  in  the  temper),  and  yon 
w ill  see  how  glad  the  'Governor'  is  to  be  governed.  Middle-age 
has  always  been  a  blunder,  a  sad  blunder.  Since  the  war  began 
it  has  seemed  to  me  and  other  middle-aged  persons  a  kind  of 
felony— a  crime  for  which  one  ought  to  be  committed  for  trial, 
like  the  youth  in  'Erewhon,'  who  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  Yet  these  generous  creatures,  our  own 
and  other  people's  sons,  are  so  valiant  in  their  forgiveness  of 
it  that  they  most  willingly  die  lest  our  poor  residue  of  years 
should  be  embittered.  They  resign  their  bright  young  lives  to 
comfort  us  as  Sidney  gave  up  the  cup  of  keen  cold  water.  Alas! 
that  we  veterans  of  peace,  with  the  scars  of  easy  living  upon  us, 
should  have  the  greater  need  of  so  precious  a  gift  that  can  but 
once  be  given." 

In    these    new    Elizabethans    "their    valiancy — a    brighter 

quality  than  the  Roman  virtus,  because  more  compassionate 

shines  like  a  star" — 

"Brayed  in  war's  mortar,  their  spirit  is  yet  unbroken  and 
rings  clear— as  in  the  case  of  a  shockingly  shattered  corporal 
who,  when  a  visitor  to  his  ward  condoled  with  him,  laughed  and 
said:  'But,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  alive!'  We  have  all  met  such 
examples  of  antique  heroism,  and  could  deduce  the  new  Eliza- 
bethan spirit  from  a  study  of  them.  But  it  is  easier  to  see  what 
a  brave  and  joyous  thing  it  is  from  the  records  of  those  who  have 
fallen  so  young  that  it  can  be  said  of  them 

They  shall  not  grow  old  as  we  that  are  left  grow  old ; 
Age  shall  not  weary  them,  nor  the  years  condemn, 

and  yet  had  time  for  self-expression.  These  young  men,  ex- 
plicitly Elizabethan,  actually  form  a  group  bound  together  by 
ties  of  personal  friendship  and,  what  is  even  more,  a  common 
confidence  that  life  and  love  are  inexhaustible.  The  group 
would  include  Julian  and  \ Billy'  Grenfell,  Rupert  Brooke 
and  his  less-known  but  equally  lovable  brother  Alfred,  Charles 
Lister,  Raymond  Asquith,  Charles  Sorley,  Colwyn  Phillipps, 
Douglas  Gillespie,  and  many  others.  Even  before  the  war  gave 
them  the  greatest  of  all  their  opportunities  to  justify  it,  these 
young  men  knew  and  practised  a  large-horizoned  philosophy 
of  living  which  scorned  social  conventions  and  scoffed  at  party 
fictions.  They  were  all  scholars  and  sportsmen  and  poets- 
even  if  they  did  not  write  poetry,  they  had  a  conviction  that 
life  ought  to  be  lived  poetfcally.     They  had  the  Elizabethan 


exuberance.  They  were  as  various  and  insatiate  and  adventurous 
in  the  art  of  living  as  were  the  old  Elizabethans,  before  whom  the 
gates  of  the  Greek  past,  of  a  Roman  future,  were  flung  wide 
open.  It  is  true  that  they  veiled  with  veils  of  wit,  sometimes 
verging  on  cynicism,  a  deep  moral  earnestness,  a  passionate  love 
of  country.  Because  of  this  habit,,  and  also  because  they  liked 
to  pull  up  principles  l>\  the  roots  (which  often  dript  blood!)  in 
discussing  them,  they  were  at  times  frowned  upon  by  serious- 
minded  elders. 

"The  professional  patriot,  for  example,  seriously  doubted 
their  patriotism.  They  were  riotous  at  times  in  their  joy  of 
living;     they    thought   nothing  of   throwing  a   young   Cabinet 


Photographs  liy  Frederick  Moore. 

ROOFS  OF   SAPPHIRE  TILES. 

Instead  of  soaring  like  the  towers  of  Gothic  cathedrals,  these  wing- 
like roofs  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  in  Peking,  seem  to  have  dropt 
from  Heaven,  it  Is  called  the  most  perfect  example  of  Chinese 
architecture  for  all  time.    See  the  article  on  the  following  page. 


Minister-in-becoming  into  the  Thames,  frock-coat  and  silk  hat 
and  crabbed  superiority  and  all." 

As  time  went  on,  we  are  told,  "they  had  a  fear  that  the  age  of 
adventurous  living  was  over  forever— one  of  them  said  the 
'Julianesque  life,'  meaning  a  life  that  could  be  lived  a  outrance 
in  every  sphere,  was  ceasing  to  be  possible.  Then  came  the  war, 
and  personality  was  matched  with  opportunity."  Tn  the 
glorious  use  they  made  of  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Osborn  discerns 
"two  points— both  characteristically  Elizabethan"— to  be 
especially  discerned: 

"First,  the  instinct  of  brotherliness  (which  made  all  of  them 
lovers  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  whom  they  gloried  as  a  social 
reformer  not  afraid  of  making  mistakes)  became  a  flame  of 
passion  in  them.  They  all  insisted  on  remaining  regimental 
officers,  in  serving  their  companies  of  the  glorious  unnamed, 
even  when  Staff  or  diplomatic  appointments  were  offered.     The 
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lines  of  a  stUUiving  member  of  this  brotherhood,  the  greatest  of 
the  war-poets,  as  yet  unpublished,  express  their  passionate 
devotion  to  their  men: 

Was  i  here  love  once?     I  have  forgotten  her. 
w  as  i  here  grief  once?     Grief  still  is  mine. 
Other  loves  1  have;   men  rough  but  men  who  stir 
More  joy,  more  grief  than  love  of  thee  and  thine. 

Faces  cheerful,  full  of  whimsical  mirth. 

Lined  bj   the  wind,  burned  by  the  sun, 
Bodies  enraptured  by  the  abounding  earth 

As  whose  children  brothers  we  are  and  one. 

"Secondly,  their  land  was  the  Gloriana  they  glorified  in  then- 
deeds.     And  is  not  this  land  of  ours  very  like  that  crowned, 


THE  WALL  OF  PEKING. 

Fifty  feet  high  and  sixty  feet  thick  at  the  base,  it  has  a  road  of 
fifty  feet  along  the  top.  It  was  built  by  Genghis  Khan  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  great  gates  have  been  locked  and  bolted 
every  night  since  the  Mongol  kings  poured  over  the  plains. 


rumor  that  her  new  ensign  is  the  red  flag,  is  disputed  by  Mr. 
Ivan  Narodny,  who  writes  to  Musical  America  (New  York): 

"There  are  a  few  musicians  here  who  have  made  the  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  hymn  composed  by  Gretehaninoff 
and  published  by  Schirmer  is  a  new  Russian  national  hymn. 
I  have  authority  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  fact.  There  has 
not  been  adopted  any  new  hymn  instead  of  the  'Boje  Tsaria 
Khrani '  as  yet  in  Russia.  The  only  new  hymn  so  far  used  hi 
Russia  in  place  of  the  old  is  the  famous  chorus  of  Glinka's 
'A  Life  for  the  Czar'  called  'Slav'sia,  Slav'sia'—' Glory,  Glory.' 
This  majestic  hymn  is  perhaps  the  only  suitable  substitute  for 
the  old  one.  I  fully  agree  with  Musical  America's  editorial 
that  the  Gretehaninoff  hymn  is  comparatively  a  weakling,  and, 
besides,  that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  others  now  proposed 
as  the  new  Russian  hymns.  I,  on  my  part,  will  indorse  the 
Glinka  hymn,  the  words  of  which  need  changing. 

"I  have  a  cable  to  the  effect  that  no  new  hymn  has  been 
adopted  in  Russia,  and  that  nearly  all  the  great  living  Russian 
composers  are  engaged  in  writing  a  new  Russian  hymn.  The 
hymn  of  Gretehaninoff  happened  to  be  the  first  one  that  reached 
this  country.  I  will  soon  have  hymns  composed  by  Gliere. 
by  Spendiarov,  Esposito,  and  a  dozen  of  others.  They  all  pre- 
tend to  be  the  new  Russian  national  hymns.  Which  of  them 
will  be  adopted  later  when  the  Russian  nation  has  been  crys- 
tallized into  a  free  organized  republic  is  the  question  of  the 
future  and  will  be  decided  upon  by  the  committee  of  the  National 
Music  Board  which  is  being  formed. 

"It  may  be  interesting  also  to  American  musicians  to  know 
that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  Russian  new  flag, 
which  has  been  displayed  here  on  many  occasions.  The  im- 
pression here  prevails  that  the  new  Russian  flag  is  red.  I  have 
authority  to  say  that  the  red  socialistic-anarchistic  flag  is  by 
no  means  the  new  Russian  flag.  The  red  flag  was  merely  used 
by  the  revolutionists  as  an  ensign  of  the  war.  The  new  Russian 
flag  has  not  been  yet  adopted  and  will  not  be  adopted  till  the 
National  Constitutional  Assembly  meets  next  fall." 


thankless,  just,  ungenerous,  celestial  virago  who  could  give 
herself  to  no  man?  In  all  the  new  Elizabethan  verse  this  love 
of  country  burns,  as  when  the  soldier-poet  sees  the  memorial 
beauty  of  his  own  countryside  in  a  sudden  vision  before  battle, 
and  cries  to  his  soul: 

The  gorse  upon  the  twilit  down, 

The  English  loam  so  sunset  brown, 

The  bowed  pines  and  the  sheep-bells'  clamor. 

The  wet,  lit  lane  and  the  yeUowhammer, 

The  orchard  and  the  chaffinch  song 

Only  to  the  brave  belong. 

"Enough  of  this  brave  brotherhood  lives  on  to  give  us  a  new 
Elizabethan  leadership." 


RUSSIAN  HYMNS  AND  FLAGS— Russia  is  bursting  into 
national  song,  but  it  is  premature  to  say  that  she  has  a  national 
hymn.  The  rumor  goes  here  and  there  that  a  substitute  has 
been  adopted  for  the  "Boje  Tsaria  Khrani";  but  this,  like  the 


HOW   THE   CHINESE   BUILD 

THE  CHINESE  ARCHITECT  does  not  build  on  the 
level — at  least  he  doesn't  imagine  his  critic  standing  on 
the  ground  to  judge  his  efforts.  He  plans  in  such  a  way 
that  his  houses,  for  he  thinks  in  groups  rather  than  in  individual 
structures,  will  present  something  symmetrical  and  harmonious 
to  any  one  viewing  them  from  a  hill  or  a  pagoda.  By  the  same 
token  the  Chinese  artist  takes  his  stand  on  an  elevation  so  that 
he  can  get  into  his  canvas  more  of  the  landscape  than  one  can 
see  from  the  ground.  The  fact  that  no  pagoda  or  hill  may  be 
at  hand  from  which  to  see  the  architect's  triumph  does  not 
trouble  him,  says  Mr.  Luther  Anderson  in  Asia  (New  York), 
the  journal  of  the  Asiatic  Association,  "for  he  expects  all  those 
who  really  care  anything  about  art  to  have  enough  imagination 
to  picture  in  their  minds  the  general  harmony  of  his  design,  even 
tho  they  can  see  only  a  part  of  it  at  a  time."  Contrasted  with 
the  Western  notion,  the  difference  is  really  fundamental: 

"When  we  think  of  architecture  we  usually  have  individual 
buildings  in  mind.  We  speak  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  St. 
Peter's  ,at  Rome,  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington,  and  the 
Woolworth  building  as  noble  examples  of  Occidental  architecture, 
and  justly  so;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  we  are  always  thinking 
of  only  one  building  at  a  time,  and  not  a  group  of  buildings. 
Now,  the  Chinese  idea  of  an  architectural  triumph  is  not  that 
of  a  single  building  rising  in  beautiful  lines  to  a  great  height, 
but  a  large  number  of  buildings  and  patios  symmetrically 
arranged  and  covering  a  great  deal  of  ground.  Individualism 
has  always  appealed  strongly  to  Western  nations,  and  this  ideal 
seems  to  be  exprest  in  our  architecture.  In  the  Orient,  on  the 
contrary,  the  family  has  always  been  more  important  than  the 
individual.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  and  in  keeping  that 
the  group  idea  should  find  expression  in  Chinese  architecture. 

"Because  the  beauty  of  Chinese  architecture  owes  so  much 
to  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  various  buildings  com- 
posing a  given  group,  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Chinese 
buildings  by  means  of  photographs.  The  camera  will  at  best 
take  in  only  one  or  two  buildings,  and  these  will,  of  course,  hide 
the  rest.  In  order  to  show  by  means  of  a  photograph  the  real 
beauty  of  a  Chinese  temple  or  palace,  one  would  have  to  take  a 
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picture  from  an  aeroplane.     Even  then  one  would  fail  to  do  it 
justice  unless  one  could  obtain  it  in  colors." 

The  Chinese  developed  a  type  of  architecture  which  differed 
from  all  others  not  only  in  arrangement,  points  out  Mr.  Anderson, 
but  in  form.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  of  coui-se 
borrowed  little  or  nothing  from  other  nations,  and  hence  have 
"no  exotic  characteristics": 

'The  Chinese  house  exhibits  certain  features  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  tents  of  the  barbarian  ancestors  of  the  Chinese 
who  wandered  in  from  the  West.  The  roof,  tho  made  of  heavy 
beams,  rafters,  and  tiles,  still  retains  to  some  extent  the  shape 
of  a  tent .  The'process  of  construction  reminds  one  of  the  raising 
of  a  tent,  the  pillars  and  the  roof  being  erected  first  and  the 
walls  filled  in  afterward.  The  roof  does  not  rest  on  the  walls, 
but  on  pillars  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  a  tent.  The  roof 
hangs  in  graceful  lines  and  is  caught  up  at  the  corners  like  looped 
canvas.  It  seems  to  have  been  draped  rather  than  built.  The 
sweeping  lines  are  exactly  those  which  canvas  would  take  if  hung 
over  the  supporting  beams.  A  Chinese  building  owes  a  great 
deal  of  its  beauty  to  these  graceful  roof-lines.  And  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  theory  that  one  can  not  have  too  much  of  a 
good  tiling,  the  Chinese  often  ornament  their  buildings  with 
several  roofs,  one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  pagoda  types. 

•'Internally  as  well  as  externally  the  Chinese  house  reminds 
one  of  a  tent.  There  is  no  ceiling  to  hide  the  surface  of  the 
sloping  roof  and  its  rafters.  Instead  of  a  wooden  floor  there 
is  only  a  layer  of  bricks  paving  the  cold  earth,  with  mats  and 
rugs  covering  this  flooring.  The  various  buildings  composing  a 
house  are  arranged  so  as  to  face  a  courtyard,  much  as  one  would 
pitch  tents  around  a  camp-fire. 

"The  beams  and  rafters  supporting  the  roofs  of  the  more 
pretentious  houses  are  decorated  with  curious  designs  and 
miniature  landscape-paintings  in  pleasing  colors.  When  the 
Chinese  gentleman  reclines  on  his  couch  he  has  something  to 
look  at,  something  around  which  to  weave  his  dreams.  Here 
and  there  in  the  tracery  of  the  flowers  and  swastikas  are  scenes 
from  the  ancient  legends,  poetry,  and  history  of  his  country. 
These  pictures  are  so  delicately  interwoven  and  harmonized 
with  the  design  that  they  do  not  obtrude  themselves  or  irritate 
the  eye,  but  rather,  when  one  is  not  looking  for  them,  sink  into 
the  design  and  become  a  part  of  the  whole  colorful  decora!  ive 
scheme.  Perhaps  the  ancient  Chinese  thus  decorated  the 
interior  of  their  tents  with  embroidered  draperies,  and  when 
their  abodes  became  more  permanent  they  still  required  interior 
decorations  which  would  satisfy  the  eye  and  stimulate  the 
imagination." 

One  respect  in  which  modern  art  may  owe  much  to  the  Chinese 
is  the  use  of  strong  color.  In  this  is  seen  a  striking  feature  of 
Chinese  architecture: 

"The  boldness  with  which  the  Chinese  employ  bright  colors 
is  justified  by  their  excellent  good  taste.  They  comprehend 
better  the  harmonious  combination  of  bright  colors  than  any 
other  people,  and  are  therefore  able  to  produce  effects  at  once 
startling  and  pleasing. 

'The  walls  of  a  Chinese  house  are  constructed  of  brick,  wood 
being  used  for  pillars,  beams,  rafters,  window-frames,  and  doors. 
As  a  rule,  only  the  woodwork  is  painted,  but  in  the  more  pre- 
tentious buildings,  such  as  palaces  and  temples,  the  exterior 
brickwork  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  plaster  which  is  painted 
a  deep  red.  The  roofs  of  temples,  palaces,  and  pagodas  are 
usually  covered  with  tiles  glazed  in  beautiful  colors.  The 
Temple  of  Heaven  in  Peking  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
roof 

"The  most  wonderful  thing  about  a  Chinese  house  is  the 
spirit  of  peace  which  seems  to  pervade  it.  The  courtyards, 
enclosed  by  houses  which  are  in  turn  surrounded  by  high  walls,' 
have  an  air  of  security  and  seclusion  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
our  Western  homes.  Into  these  peaceful  courtyards  the  noise 
of  the  busy  world  does  not  penetrate.  The  triple  doors  seem 
to  shut  out  the  storms  of  the  world  and  its  troubles. 

"In  the  more  pretentious  houses  some  of  the  courtyards  are 
transformed  into  miniature  landscape-gardens.  There  are 
miniature  mountains,  precipices,  lotus-ponds,  bridges,  grottos, 
and  rustic  nooks.  The  irregular  rocks  are  so  well  fitted  together 
and  built  up  against  the  sides  of  the  house  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  placed  there  by  nature  long  before  the  houses  were 
erected.  The  proportions  are  so  carefully  worked  out  that 
everything  seems  to  be  larger  than  it  really  is.  And  the  ar- 
rangement is  so  irregular  that  nature  is  simulated  to  perfection. 
There  is  usually  a  little  open  pagoda  built  to  command  tho 


best   view  of    the  garden,  where  its  owner  may  sit  in  solemn 
contemplation  of  the  man-made  beauty  surrounding  him." 


STICK  TO  THE  SCHOOL-BOOKS— College  and  high-school 
students  and  those  entering  upon  courses  of  technical  training 
are  urged  not  to  give  them  up  because  of  the  war.  The  warning 
comes  from  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  is  echoed  by  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
which  says: 

"Restlessness  and  love  of  change  is  a  natural  characteristic 


THE   STIPA  OP  THE   YELLOW  TEMPLE,   PEKING. 

Tibetan  in  form,  its  thirteen  stoplike  segments  symbolize  the  thirteen 
Buddhist  Heavens.     A  fine  example  of  Chinese  sculpture. 


of  youth.     Under  proper  control  it  is  a  force  that  leads  to  growth 
and    progress.     But   change   for   the   sake   of   change   is   mere 

childish  weakness 

"Dr.  Claxton  points  out  the  fact  that  200,000  boys  and  girls 
will  graduate  this  spring  from  high  school.  Normally  90,000 
of  them  would  undertake  some  further  course-.  These  are 
the  ones  that  are  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the  constant,  temptation 
to  drop  out.  Yet  the  next  few  years  are  the  ones  that  will  fix 
their  intellectual  habits  and  determine  their  place  in  the  ranks 
of  skilled  or  unskilled  workers.     Says  Dr.  Claxton: 

'The  more  mature  young  men  are,  the  more  serviceable 
they  are  in  the  Army.  The  selective  draft  will  take  only  those 
between  twenty-one  and  thirty.  In  the  total  of  60,000,000 
people  of  productive  age  in  the  United  States  the  350,000  students 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  technical  and  vocational 
schools  of  high  grade  constitute  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
More  than  half  of  these  live  in  cities  and  can  not  be  employed 
in  agricultural  production  except  as  a  few  of  them  may  find 
work  on  the  farms  during  the  summer.  Their  going  to  college 
will  not  lower  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
in  any  appreciable  degree.  The  colleges,  normal  schools,  and 
technical  schools  will  all  be  open  with  undiminished  income 
from  public  funds  and  endowments,  and  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  will  continue.  It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of 
the  older  students  will  not  return  next  fall,  and  the  higher  classes 
will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The  graduates  from  the  high  schools 
should  see  to  it  that  the  lower  classes  more  than  make  up  for  this 
deficiency.'" 


THE   ETHICAL   QUANDARY   OF 
"REPRISALS" 

Till.]  QUESTION  OF  REPRISALS  will  not  down  in  the 
variously  ethical-minded  British  press  and  public.     It 
came  up  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  has  been  stirred 
to  a  burning  flame  by  a  recent  (/-boat  act  in  sinking  a  hospital- 
ship  full  of  wounded.     The  British  Government  made  it  known 
to  the  German  Government  that  if  another  such  outrage  were 
committed  it  would  make  reprisals.     Shortly  afterward  another 
hospital-ship  was   sunk,  and   the  British  Government,  acting 
with   the   French  Government,  made  an  air-raid  on  a  German 
town.'   Thereupon  many  bishops,  headed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  raised  a  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords.     They 
wished  that  the  Allied  nations  should  "emerge  from  the  war 
untarnished  by  the  foul  crimes  that  will  stain  the  name  of  our 
enemy."     It  must  be  said  that  an  increasing  number  are  on  the 
side  against  the  bishops.     True,  the   effectiveness   of  reprisals 
in  dealing  with  a  Power  like  Germany  is  viewed,  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian  as  doubtful.     Germany,  it  thinks,  has  already 
"paid  heavily  for  her  misdeeds  in  the  redoubled  energy  which 
her  victims  have  put  into  the  war,  in  the  stifling  of  the  thought 
of  peace  which  would  otherwise  have  been  rising  in  many  minds; 
above  all,  in  the  bringing  in  of  great  neutral  forces"  against  her. 
Moreover,  it  looks  to  them  futile,  for  "  in  a  competition  of  horrors 
Germany  will  beat  us  every  time."     An  answer  to  this  argument 
comes  from  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon, 
who  writes  to  the  London  Times  to  point  out  "an  ambiguity  of 
thought"  in  the  discussion,  and  declares: 

"It  is  impossible  in  a  prolonged  campaign  to  avoid  reprisals. 
War  is  an  evil  in  itself,  and  it  engenders  many  other  evils;  but 
the  responsibility  for  them  falls  upon  the  Power  which  originally 
provoked  the  war.    All,  or  most,  acts  of  defensive  warfare  may 
be  logically  ranged  under  the  head  of  reprisals.     But  the  temper 
of  mind  whicn  vould  prohibit  reprisals  would  insure  defeat.     The 
use  of  poisonous  gases,  for  example,  must  be  met  by  poisonous 
gases,  or  the  army  which  uses  them  will  be  the  victor.     But  it  is 
the  Power  which*  first  used  such  gases  that  deserves  and  incurs 
the  reprobation  of  humanity.     The  real  question  seems  to  be 
whether  acts  of  reprisal  do  or  do  not  possess  a  sufficient  military 
value.     The  Church  may  well  protest  against  such  malignant 
actions  as  the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns,  the  murder 
of  women  and  children,  the  ruin  of  cathedrals  and  universities, 
or    the    devastation   which    the    Germans    are    now_  ruthlessly 
carrying  out  in  France;   she  may  deprecate  the  vindictive  spirit 
which  is  only  too  apt  to  be  excited  by  savagery  or  legends  of 
savagery,  as  it  was  among  Englishmen  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
and  as  it  is  to-day  in  the  presence  of  German  barbarism;   but 
to  condemn  all  retaliatory  measures  is  practically  to  take  the 
side,   and   to   serve    the   cause,    of    unscrupulous    wickedness. 
Reprisals,  if  they  are,  as  sometimes  they  are,  necessary  in  war, 
do  but  augment  the  blood-guiltiness  of  the  nation  or  the  army 
which  makes  them  necessary." 

The  practical  counterpart  of  the  Dean's  argument  is  furnished 
by  Arthur  Kitson,  in  The  Clarion,  who  states  that  withholding 
from  reprisals  has  given. the  Germans  "the  assurance  of  freedom 
to  continue  their  vile  deeds,  knowing  that  they  would  be  immune 
from  punishment."     He  writes  further: 

"One  of  our  brilliant  statesmen  actually  announced  in  Parlia- 
ment that  'we  could  never  hope  to  beat  the  Germans  at  acts  of 
reprisal,'  and  this  has  been  parroted  by  nearly  every  Radical 
organ  in  the  country!  And  yet  no  statement  was  ever  more 
untrue.  The  Germans  have  been  beaten  every  time,  whenever 
they  have  been  subjected  to  reprisals,  so  long  as  they  believed 
that  the  reprisals  were  made  in  earnest  and  would  be  vigorously 
continued  if  they  failed  to  alter  their  conduct.  For  instance, 
Paris  has  never  been  subjected  to  a  raid  since  the  French  devas- 


tated Karlsruhe.  The  French  have  carried  out  reprisals  on 
several  occasions  effectively  and  always  to  their  advantage. 
Russia  has  done  the  same.  When  the  new  German  Governor 
of  Poland  sought  to  compel  the  Poles  who  had  escaped  from 
Poland  to  return  to  their  homes  by  threatening  to  confiscate 
their  property,  the  Russian  Government  immediately  notified 
the  German  Governor  that  the  property  of  every  German 
subject  within  the  Russian  Empire  would  be  confiscated  as  a 
reprisal  The  result  was  that  the  Governor  of  Poland  immedi- 
ately rescinded'  his  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  our 
reprisals  have  been  nullified  by  our  press  and  Parliamentarians 
telling  the  enemy  that  we  do  not  mean  it. 

"Reprisals  have  been  carried  out  in  most  of  the  wars  we  have 
had  with  savage  races.  In  the  Indian  Mutiny,  well-known 
leaders  and  instigators  were  shot  from  the  mouths  of  our  guns. 
"Mr  Suthers  asks,  'Do  the  reprisalers  not  see  that  if  we 
carried  out  their  idea  we  should  be  reducing  ourselves  to  the 
moral  level  of  the  Huns?'  If  this  be  true,  then  we  are  already 
on  the  same  level  as  the  Huns  because  we  have  recently  adopted 
the  Hun  methods.  We  are  using  poisonous  gases  and  we  are 
using  liquid  fire  (against  the  hitherto  recognized  rules  of  warfare), 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  beating  the  Hun  at  his  own  game.  We 
are-  able  to  throw  a  flame  three  times  as  far  as  the  Huns,  and 
consequently  we  burn  up  probably  three  times  more  Huns  m  one 
charge  than  they  are  able  to  destroy  of  our  men! 

"According  to  Mr.  Suthers,  if  he  were  attacked  by  a  hooligan 
armed  with  a  heavy  stick  he  would  be  compelled  to  defend 
himself  according  to  the  Queensbury  rules,  otherwise  he  would 
be  'reducing  himself  to  the  moral  level'  of  the  hooligan.  Does 
Mr  Suthers  believe  any  such  nonsense?  Would  he  hesitate  to 
kick  the  brute  in  the  stomach  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
being  murdered?" 

A  "Jurist"  gives  in  another  letter  to  The  Times  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  situation  which  troubles  the  hearts  of  the  bishops: 

"In  a  letter  published  about  a  fortnight  ago,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  spoke  of  a  belligerent  appearing  'with  clean  hands'  at  the 
great  assize  that  will  follow  the  war,  and  his  point  was  that  this 
advantage  would  be  lost  by  a  belligerent  who  adopted  a  policy 
of  reprisals.  Speaking  generally,  I  suppose  no  one  would  be 
found  to  dispute  this,  if— but  only  if— such  a  policy  were  in  itself 
an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  war.  But  it  is  not.  On  the  con- 
trary, reprisals  are  by  custom  admissible  as  an  indispensable 
means  of  securing  legitimate  warfare,  and  at  The  Hague  Con- 
ference of  1899,  when  an  article  forbidding  collective  punish- 
ment was  under  discussion,  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the 
article  was  without  prejudice  to  the  question  of  reprisals  (see 
Hague  Conference,  1899,  p.  151).  The  Manual  of  Military 
Laws  says  (chapter  xiv) :  . 

" '  Reprisals  between  belligerents  are  retaliation  for  illegitimate 
acts  of  warfare,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  enemy  comply 
in  future  with  the  recognized  laws  of  war.  .  .  .  They  are  not  a 
means  of  punishment,  or  of  arbitrary  vengeance,  but  of  coercion. 
Reprisals  are  an  extreme  measure,  because  in  most  cases 
they  inflict  suffering  upon  innocent  individuals  In  this, 
however,  their  coercive  force  exists,  and  they  are  indispensable 
as  a  last  resource.' " 

NO  "SAFETY  FIRST"  FOR  CHURCHES— "  Safety  First" 
may  be  an  admirable  motto  for. railroad  workers  or  motorists, 
but  it  will  not  do  for  the  Church,  in  the  Watchman- Examiner's 
opinion.  In  fact,  the  Baptist  editor  believes  that  the  "death- 
germ"  now  at  work  in  many  churches  is  that  "safety-first" 
idea.     He  says: 

"It  is  impossible  always  to  'play  safe'  in  that  great  game 
of  life  in  which  the  winning  goal  is  the  good  of  others,  even  more 
than  of  self.  It  is  necessary  to  take  some  risks  in  battling  for  the 
right  Heroes  are  not  made  in  rocking-chairs,  nor  proved  m 
the  avoidance  of  danger.  Under  circumstances  easily  conceiv- 
able  the  question  of  safety  must  be  the  last  consideration  not 
the  first.  It  is  by  the  men  who  have  not  counted  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  cause  to  be  established 
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hasa:o2dtrPabLgained  ^  ^  that  ^  g0°d  ^  W°rth  ^  «*■*-  waning  and  takes  new  wings  in  the  stern,  of  the 

-The  thought  is  as  true  of  churches  as  of  men.     The  secret  ^o^^^J^?^  may. r11  ^  as  the  consecration 

or  church  growth  and  efficiency  is  not  an  exaggerated  regard  for  the  Hght  ofX  TorYd™    P    ,  T  n^  Salt  °f  the  earth!  **  are 

what  might  be  called  safety,  but  a  sublime  disregard  of  2  Sch  Sm-  ZeiToPtr^1*     '  DetSSm™n'  '  »•*■«*•  Seden  in 

"The  death-germ  at  work  in  many  a  church  Sthe  'safety-first'  "It  is  no  fLvth   frma,lSPf.eches™  Difficult  Days') 

idea.     It  is  a  kind  of  dry-rot.     It  is  stagnation  and  sHoLtf™  h  °7ervaluation  of  ourselves,  no  aggressive 

.  isdeath.     The  church  has  a  hard  tot^fttSS  BES^  wT^  J""^'  ^^  m°™  and  ^  ^ 

of  money  and  members  are  few  and  inadequate-    therefore  it  Is  oS^^J          ^      f     Wlth.m  US'   that  God  has   taken  the 

a  raid  to  launch  out  in  kingdom  work  in\he  ki ngdo  n     P    i  ^STp^ose  In  ^     ?  **"**<%**>  or> in  a^  «■*  has  some 

It  must  look  out  for  itself.     It  must  conserve  its  resouroSfnr  F         pmpose  m  ™w  for  it.— 'On  Me  German  God,'  by  Pastor 

its  own  needs.     It  has  so  little  money  that   it  can  no  Afford  "^T^A  ^  ™    Hurrah  *»*  Halleluiah,'  p.  86.  .  \ 

to  give  liberally  to  missions  or  benevolent  work  of  %*gk  of  ht  b^neraotioL  fo  t n  ^  .T^T n*  °f  *"  W°rd>  ^esSe 

Safety  First'  is  written  over  its  treasury.     It  has  so  few  wor£  the  ™ ^   and  w     ,P                d'  T  ^  t&ke  Up  OUr  work  after 

ers  that  it  can  not  afford  to  let  anv  of  them  absent  themsllvl  I  Tth  n                         German  endurance  and  German  industry 

from  the  Sunday-evening  service  to  hold  a  me^n"  n    h    s  n  S  Sc^SST  "^n™  ^illness,  with  German 

or  in  the  crossroads  schoolhouse.     'Safety  First'  is  blazoned  I  ™ tu     i     ,        V    ty'  We  sha11  Permeate,  in  the  name  of  God 

over  the  door  by  which  enthusiastic  souls  would  go  outti  larger  ^Z^^^.^^^*8--'  ^^--/S 

service.                                                                            fe         mo  larger  l  a^  J- Kump,  quoted  in' Hurrah  and  Halleluiah,' p  128 

"Prudence,  a  wise   reckoning  of  resources,  a  due  regard  for  mSSmdS!^^^  £*"*    ^    ^    WOrk'    Germany's 

what  under  existing  conditions  is  possible  or  practicable    are  for  *11 I ?      g  f  l\  t<J  beC°me  a  place  of  refu^-  a  holy  grove 

right  and  proper.     Faith  is  not  blindness,  nor  oKence  Sup[d  1  land  rfiSS™  $  ,     T^'  a  Central  land'  a  land  of  wisdo^ 

obstinacy.     The  home  base  must  be  carefullv  and  intelligenUv  v  51        m°™h-~F-  L^™dt,  quoted  in '  Hurrah  and  Halleluiah} 

safeguarded.     Our  only  point  is  that  such  careful  and  intelligent  "  fL*  ■"■  CJ  '  i '      •., 

S?ng  is  not  secured  Md  — d  * *•  *•*«  ^$^?^&&~tt£tt& 

,  but  all  God's  adversaries  will  find  out  that  God  will  not  be 

pEoPLE  ,  choskn  -  0F  con  ?£SSS?P  =?  33* 

SINCE  THE  JEWS  of  Scriptural  times,  have  there  been  " We  ?ope. tkat  a  ^reat  ra^sion  will  be  allotted  to  us  Germans 

any     chosen  people"  of  God?     It  appears  that  our  chief  lore'.*  Mr  JlSr'^f^^    ll  ^  after  the  World  <«* 

enemy-Germany-claims  the  distinction,  and  almost  in  No    ^  ant  again  »,  "pT^K^  1-^^  ?*' 

the    same    breath    she   is   guilty   of   heaping    scorn    upon    the  **.'  p.  ^  (^HlCa  J^W)            '        "  ^   ^  ** 

JJntish  for   the   presumption  of  a  similar  claim.     The  latter  ''^iedrich  Nietzsche  was  but  the  last  of  the'singers  and  seers 

claim,  it  may  be  said,  is  seen  in  statements  imputed  to  rather  7he%d7nTfw  7.?  '"7  *??  ^  °f  heaven'  bro^ht  to  us 

than  quoted  from  the  English  by  various  German  writers  chieflv  whom    in ht\             ^^  b„  b°rn  from  Us  the  Son  °f  God, 

pastors  or  professor^ince  the  war  began.     These  are  coltted  %^<£J^H%^B?°    S™-^    *• 

with  many  other  "Gems  of  German  Thought"  into  a  volume  "Verily  the  Bible  is  our  book.  ?*  .It  was  given  and  assumed 

by  this  name,  edited  by  Mr.  William  Archer.     Practically  all  l°  Uf '  and  we  read  **  »  the  original  text  of  oTSesSny  Xch 

his  quotations  are  taken  from  books  and  pamphlets,  in  reference  SmlST  <  w    T^  ^S011  °r  disa«ter-according  as  ™e 

to  which  he  gives  chapter  and  verse;    so  that  their  authenticity  and  HMeZtah  ^p   18°P   *»  ^  J'  Ru^  qU°Ud  in  ' Hu™h 

is  beyond  question.     He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  "doubts  "We  want  to  become'  a  'workpeople      Let  us  remind 

whether  the  literature  of  the  world  can  show  a  parallel  to  the  flves  ^  the  belief  in  our  mi^^^M^pKliriS 

amazing   outburst   of   tribal  arrogance,   unrestrained   and   un-  S™  °Ur  T8^  PUFely  Spiritual  impulse  to  absorb  the  world 

ashamed,   of  which   these  pages  contain  but  a  few  scattered  TmZ^T^    f  *  ^^^  '^  Deut8cke  Erhehun9  ™ 

specimens."     "Few    contemoorarv    rp™a„                     *  l4A   P'         (  The  Germ<™  Uprising  of  191A').  . 

bach,  Sombart,  Liszt — all  "ioin  with  a   ^:il  i^   +v^     i.'           *  m,    , 

arrogance,  ambition,  and  hate  ''    "ne  of  In    ^iers  onTd  "  h         ^  °*°*  "^  ^^^  ShOUld  make  a  clai-  to  being 

Mr.  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  who   1^7^  oJ  Fn  r  I  I    Tl   prepost—    to    the    German.     Mr.    Arched 

birth,  has  been  adopted  into  the  oJ^^t^  t ^  T  ^Z  ^  "^  &  °laim  Uttered  ^  «  English  writer,  yet 

almost  more  German  that  the  G«xn.rSJn^^T  One   fT,          T^^  °°eU"   "^  Germa*  »I»^ 

does  not  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  <£^£\  J^£  wrong  ^TMs^h              °^™  ^""^  ™™^  «**  « 

Mr.  Archer's  quotation  from  his  "Confidence"  rj*,  7            ,T  i            .'           SajS'      1S   supposed   to  be   the    shockingly 

1915]   "had  better  hang  himself,  and  rather  t    daV  Zn't    '  27"    ^T^  °?  BritlSh  patriotism''     Mr.  Archer  adds 

morrow."     There  are  many   other  con  ributors   to   the  Th  7           "^  t0  ^  German  pa-PWeteer  that  the 

that  the  Germans  have  a  divine  e^T^   til  T^T  norTV  r            T  "*  ^  tt  fa  "^  qU°ted  in  En^d- 

selected  to  show  the  general  trend  of  all                      '              "*  ^  ^^^  m      °  ^^  °f  itS  ori^-except  in  a  spirit  of 

"Now  we  understand  why  the  other  nations  on  ■  „  ^  ""  ""*  ^  ^  ^^  im^tio^ 

their  hatred:    they  do  not  understand  us,  but  thev  are  stnS«  t    "T^    u^l   regard    themselves    as    the     chosen     people 

of  our  enormous  spiritual  superiority.     So  the  jZZlT^d  oTmol  ^f  ^  ^^  "*  pred-tined  to  stand  in  a  Son 

in  antiquity,  because  they  were  the  representatives  of  God  on  Mm     *    r  l™  fo^te  dependence. -Prof.  U.  v.  WilamowZ 

eurth.-Prof.  W.  Sombart,  'Handler  und  Helden/p    U2(Huck  Mf^r      f'    ^t™'    PL  ^  <■' *!"«*«•).  P-  19 WUamMz 

sters  and  Heroes) '    P   ^  ^uck~  Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  nevertheless  unmi«<, 

"God  has  in  Luther  practically  chosen  the  German  people  h^dea  thai  f  ^f^  ^  ^m  °f  °Id  been  PeneSteo^S 

^r„  ^  w  ^Mrm,  and  Hallduiah,  p<  J^  ^  j;  p       worl^e  ^^-^Ood  had  M=  a    igned  to  her, 

[In  a  footnote  Mr.  Archer  writes:  "The  same  author  explains       wfr  '  n   ifrFn^?^  £> .?<*-> L  Riesser'   ^^O  ITd 
that  of  course  the  German  people  have  not  in  themselves  deserved  '  <  w  I    (  Engl"ndJind  We) 
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an  offense  against  the  will  of  J^^y*^ 
Characterisierung    der    Englander,'    p.    81    (  Enghsh    Character 

"'^Many  of  the  best,  most  unselfish  and  most  ^tEnglish- 
men  pray  to  God  in  all  good  faith  that  he  would  at  las open 
the  eyes  of  the  German  people,  and  especially  of  the  German 
Emptor,  that  they  may  see  how  wrong  and  even  sinful H ;  u .to 
place  any  further  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  expansion  o  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  by  'his  chosen  people  that  is  to 
say^  the  English  themselves.-Pro/.  A .  Schroer, '  Enghsh  Character- 

iSt" On-duty  to' ogives,  and  to  our  English  feUow  creatures- 
since  we  would  fain  be  not  an  imaginary  'chosen  people  but 
true  children  of  God-is  to  give  them  such  a  thorough  thrashing 
that  th  y  2y  once  for  all  be  cured  of  the  fatal  illusion  that  they 
have  established  a  monopoly  in  the  dear  Lord  God,  and  that 
the  rest  of  humanity  is  destined  only  to  serve  as  a  stool  for 
their  clumsy  feet \-Prof.  A.  Schroer,  'English  Characteristics, 

V'  '"England  ilber  alles'  has  in  England  a  very  solid  meaning  as 
compared  with  our  quite  ideally  conceived  Deutschland  uber 
alles:  An  immense  self-assurance,  partly  reposing  on  the 
notion  of  being  in  a  special  sense  God's  chosen  people,  gives  to 
the  e  claims  a  certain  inward  foundation.  In  the  consciousness 
of  an  alleged  superiority  of  moral  Kultur,  the  English  aspire  to 
rule  the  world.-Pro/.  R.  Seeberg,  'Deutsche  Reden  inSchwerer 
Zeit  '  No  15  p.  28  ('  German  Speeches  in  Difficult  Days  ).._..... 
"There  are,  of  course,  many  sincerely  pious  Christians  m 
England.  But  either  they  are  impotent  as  against  the  pre- 
vailing passion,  or  they  are  blinded  by  the  illusion  of  the  chosen 
people  'and  have  therefore  lost  all  power  of  sober  ef^™™% 
"-Oberlehrer  Hermann  Schuster,  'Der  Krieg  unddieChristhch- 
deutsch  Kultur'  ('  The  War  and  Christian-German     Kultur     ). 


work  in  France  and  England.  Yesterday  the  executive  com- 
mittee received  a  cablegram  from  Ambassador  Sharpen  Paris, 
asking  that,  if  possible,  a  field-tent  be  sent  for  each  5,000  soldiers, 
with  a  motor-truck  and  chocolate,  sugar,  biscuits,  writing 
materials,  and  other  supplies. 

"Edward  C.  Carter,  of  Boston,  is  general  secretary  for  En- 
eland  He  is  now  at  the  London  headquarters.  D.  A.  Davis 
is  secretary  for  France.  Two  members  of  the  Associations 
executive  committee  will  go  to  England  and  France  this  summer 
in  connection  with  the  work." 


THE   Y.   M.   C.   A.   FOREHANDED 

THE  WAR  CAN  NOT  BE  FOUGHT  without  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  England  has  already  proved  and 
America  shows  it  means  to  be  beforehand  in  installing 
this  auxiliary  help.  The  campaign  to  raise  $3,000,000  suc- 
ceeded in  one  month  with  an  oversubscription.  All  parts  of 
the  country  have  poured  in  their  gifts,  and  by  June  18  it  was 
apparent  an  additional  million  would  be  forthcoming.  New 
York  City  gave  $800,000  and  the  State  $1,090,000,  or  more 
than  one-third.  But  as  the  New  York  Tribune  shows,  honors 
are  due  everywhere,  for — 

"Almost  every  State  exceeded  the  amount  it  was  asked  to 
give  New  York  State's  goal  had  been  $800,000.  .  The  money 
was  raised  almost  altogether  by  private  contribution  and  but 
two  gifts  exceeded  $12,000.  One,  of  $200,000,  was  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  other,  of  $50,000,  was  given  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

"With  the  $4,000,000  expected  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  carry 
on  its  work  among  America's  soldiers  and  sailors  until  January  1, 
1918.  The  Association's  executive  estimate  the  budget  for 
1918  at  $5,000,000.  -  .      , 

"It  is  planned  to  have  in  the  camp  with  every  army  brigade 
—6,000  mea-a  building  to  which  the  soldiers  can  go  for  rest 
and  recreation. 

"They  will  find  in  the  building  free  writing-paper  and  post- 
cards, magazines,  and  newspapers.  Motion-picture  shows  will 
be  given  each  night  in  the  training-camps,  in  this  country  at 
least;  well-known  lecturers  will  talk  on  subjects  interesting  to 
the  men,  and  religious  services  for  all  creeds  and  denominations 

will  be  held. 

"When  it  is  necessary  the  buildings  will  be  near  the  battle- 
lines.  Five  secretaries  will  go  with  each  brigade,  and  will  share 
with  the  soldiers  the  dangers  of  the  trenches,  as  is  shown  by  the 
death  of  three  Canadian  secretaries  from  German  shells. 

"Almost  two  hundred  of  the  wooden  buildings,  of  a  standard 
type  and  costing  $5,000  each,  will  be  built  in  the  American 
training-camps.  They  are  already  in  use  at  Plattsburg,  where 
the  building  was  given  by  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Suffrage 
party,  and  in  all  the  other  camps  for  future  officers.  The  build- 
ings* are  also  being  put  up  near  all  the  navy-yards  and  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  camps. 

"Association  headquarters  for  England  and  France  have 
been  opened  on  the  Strand  in  London,  and  in  Paris,  and  a 
building  has  been  opened  at  Bordeaux. 

"Within  the  next  two  weeks  thirty  secretaries  will  sail  for 


EDITH  CAVELL'S  LAST  LETTER 

THOUGHTS  OF  LIFE  were  stronger  than  those  of 
death  in  Edith  Cavell's  last  hours  on  earth.  Her 
anxieties  were  directed  toward  the  future  welfare  of  a 
young  girl  friend  afflicted  with  an  appetite  for  drugs.  A  letter 
written  to  this  girl  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  .October,  1915, 
the  night  before  the  execution,  is  here  reproduced: 

"My  Dear  Girl:  ,„„>,-  v         t 

"How  shall  I  write  you  this  last  day?  Standing  where  J 
stand  now,  the  world  looks  already  far  away.  I  worried  about 
vou  a  great  deal  at  first,  but  I  know  God  will  do  for  you  abun- 
dantly above  all  that  I  can  ask  or  think,  and  he  loves  you  so  much 
better  than  I.  I  do  earnestly  beseech  you  to  try  and  five  as  1 
would  have  had  you  live.  Nothing  matters  when  one  comes 
to  this  last  hour  but  a  clear  conscience  before  God,  and  lite 
looks  so  wasted  and  full  of  wrong-doing  and  things  left  undone 

"You  have  helped  me  often,  my  dear,  and  in  ways  you  little 
dreamed  of,  and  I  have  remembered  our  happy  holidays  with 
mother  and  many  small  pleasures.  I  want  you  to  go  to  England 
at  once  now  and  ask  .  .  .  to  put  you  where  you  can  be 
cured  Don't  mind  how  hard  it  is,  do  it  for  my  sake,  and  then 
try  and  find  something  useful  to  do,  something  to  make  you 
forget  yourself  while  making  others  happy. 

"If  God  permits  I  shall  still  watch  over  you  and  love  you 
and  wait  for  you  on  the  other  side.  Be  sure  to  get  ready  tor 
then.  I  want  you  to  know  I  was  neither  afraid  nor  unhappy, 
but  quite  ready  to  give  my  life  for  England. 

"I  am  sending  you  my  wrist-watch  by  Mr.  Gahan  because 
it  was  always  with  me  and  I  know  you  will  like  to  wear  it.  1 
shall  pray  God  for  you  at  the  last  that  he  will  keep  you  in  his 
tender  care.  Forgive  me  that  I  have  been  severe  sometimes; 
it  has  been  a  great  grief  to  me  to  remember  it.  I  think  1  was 
too  anxious  about  you  this  last  year  and  that  was  why  1  am 
sure  you  will  forget  it  now  and  only  remember  that  I  loved 
you  and  love  you  still.  "Edith  Cavell. 

OPPOSING  SUNDAY  FUNERALS— Labor-unions  are  said  to 
have  been  more  aggressive  of  late  in  defending  the  Christian 
Sunday  from  the  encroachments  of  unnecessary  labor  than  have 
the  Churches.  One  of  their  efforts  is  to  abolish  Sunday  funerals, 
upon  which  The  Christian  Century  (Disciples,  Chicago)  remarks: 

"Behind  the  custom  of  Sunday  funerals  are  some  underlying 
conceptions  which  are  far  from  worthy  The  old-time  notion 
of  a  successful  funeral  was  a  big  crowd.  Certain  immigrant 
groups  still  hire  a  brass  band  and  the  family  impoverishes  itself 
with  a  long  line  of  carriages.  It  is  possible  to  get  a  bigger 
crowd  together  on  Sunday,  and  for  this  reason  Sunday  funerals 

have  been  popular.  ...        ■• 

"Sometimes,    too,    the    undertaker    and    the    minister    have 
'   enioyed  the  larger  crowd  of  a  Sunday  funeral  for  its  advertising 
value      The  big  '  turnout '  made  these  two  functionaries  a  center 
of  large  interest.     The  undertaker  who  handles  the  big  funeral 
thinks  he  will  be  called  again.  fllTlorai 

"Objections  to  the  practise  are  many.     A  Sunday  funeial 
makes  a  hard  day  for  the  hack-drivers  and  other  men  who  have 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  the  funeral.      ..... 

"With  the  growth  of  refinement  among  the  people  a  funeral 
will  not  be  set  for  an  idle  day  as  if  it  were  some  kind  o ?  odd  chores, 
but  will  be  given  one  of  the  busy  days  of  the  ™k  when  the 
friends  of  the  deceased  can  leave  then-  business  for  a  few  hours  to 
contemolate  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death. 

"  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  reforms  which  our  growing 
religious  feeling  should  bring  to  our  funeral  customs,  but  it  is 
an  important  one.  Ministers  will  everywhere  «»"  »*n»J 
appreciation  with  the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  if  the>  will 
S  hands  with  labor  by  protecting  Sunday  from  the  encroach- 
ment  of  unnecessary  toil." 
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Four  Wheel  Drive  Means  Constant  Power 


/Constant  power  means  efficient  power,  and  constant 
^  power  is  brought  to  its  highest  development  in  the 
four  wheel  drive  principle  as  applied  exclusively  in 

yljj  Trucks 


That  the  engineering  idea  in  the 
F-W-D  Truck  can  be  depended 
upon  has  been  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  F-W-D  Truck 
made  eight  years  ago  is  still  in 
service,  and  by  the  absence  of 
any  radical  change  made 
since  then. 

The  even  distribution  of  power 
means  traction  in  every  wheel, 
consequently  greater  efficiency 
on  smooth  roads  and  ability  to  go 
through  sand  and  mud,  over  icy 
places,     over    obstructions    that 

Write   for   catalog   and 
F-W-D"-«Told  In  the 


could  not  be  negotiated  by  rear 
drive  trucks. 

The  new  catalog  tells  in  a  simple 
way  how  and  why  F-W-D  Trucks 
give  continuous  and  satisfactory 
service  year  after  year.  It  ex- 
plains many  reasons  for: 

Dependability  Accessibility 

Durability  Economy  of  Fuel 

Continuous  Service  Economy  of  Tires 

This  Company  is  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  four  wheel 
drive  trucks  in  the  world. 

booklets— "Story  of  the 
Other  Fellow's  Words" 


Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co.,  Dept.  V,  Clintonville,  Wis. 
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Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


You  must 
write  a  letter 
to  try  this  cigar 

But  that's  all  you  have  to  do. 
In  a  few  days  you  will  receive  a  box 
of  50  El  Nelsor   cigars,    all    shipping 
charges  prepaid. 

You  smoke  ten  of  them. 
Then  you  pass  judgment. 
If  you  think  the  El  Nelsor  is  equal 
in  quality  to  the  three- 
for-a-quarter    cigar    you 
are  in  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing, you  send  us  $2.50. 

If  you  don't  think  they 
are  three- for- a- quarter 
quality,  you  send  the  re- 
maining forty  back  to  us 
at  our  expense. 

And  you  don't  pay  for 
the  ten  you  smoke. 

The  strongest  thing  we 
can  say  about  our  El 
Nelsor  cigar  is  that  it's 
just  as  good  as  our  famous 
Shivers  Panatela. 

Just  as  good,  but  dif- 
ferent. 

Different  in  shape,  in 
size  and  in  flavor. 

But  not  different  in 
quality,  or  workmanship. 
El  Nelsor  is  hand  made 
of  long,  high  quality 
Havana  filler,  blended 
with  Porto  Rico  and 
wrapped  with  a  genuine 
Sumatra  leaf. 

This  happy  combina- 
tion of  tobaccos  produces 
an  even-burning  cigar 
with  a  pleasant  flavor 
and  a  delicate  bouquet. 
We  can  afford  to  sell 
these  cigars  at  $2.50  per 
box  of  50,  only  because 
we  make  them  ourselves 
in  a  clean,  sanitary  fac- 
tory and  sell  them  direct 
to  you. 

We  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  job 
ber's  and  the  retailer's  profit. 
Now  write  that  letter. 
Our  Offer:  Upon  request  we  will  send  fifty 
El  Nelsor  cigars,  on  approval,  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  our  expense  and  no  charge  for  the  ten 
smoked  if  he  is  not  satisfied  with  them;  if  he 
is  pleased  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  our 
business  and  the  other  cigars  we  make  and 
sell  on  the  same  plan,  ask  for  our  booklet. 
All  our  cigars  are  illustrated  in  actual  size, 
shape  and  color  including  our  brand  of  clear 
Havana  cigars,  the  El  Rolinzo. 

In  ordering  please  use  your  business  sta- 
tionery or  give  reference  and  state  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

SOME  critics  make  light  of  literary  and 
artistic  contests  for  prizes— in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  by  a  prize  contest  that 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  most  famous  work  first 
became  known.    But  there  are  two  things 
about  the  prize-poem  contest  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Arts  Club,  of  New 
York    City,  that    disarm    criticism— first, 
the  Club's  patriotic  purpose,  and  secondly, 
the    excellence    of    the    successful    entry. 
From  the  poems  received  from  a  number  of 
contestants,  reported  to  be  four  thousand, 
the  judges  selected  for  the  prize  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  stirring  song  of 
courage    and    rejoicing    by     Daniel     M. 
Henderson — a  poem  so  martial  and  so  pas- 
sionately sincere  that  it  can  not  fail  to 
quicken  the  heart-beat  of  its  readers.     Mr. 
Henderson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
well-earned    triumph,    and    the    National 
Arts  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
patriotic   enterprise   which   has   thus   en- 
riched the  literature  of   this  momentous 

year'      THE  ROAD  TO  FRANCE 


By  Daniel  M.  Henderson 
Thank  God,  our  liberating  lance 
Goes  flaming  on  the  way  to  France! 
To  France— the  trail  the  Gurkhas  found; 
To  France— old  England's  rallying-ground ! 
To  France — the  path  the  Russians  strode! 
To  France — the  Anzacs'  glory  road! 
To  France — where  our  Lost  Legion  ran 
To  fight  and  die  for  God  and  man! 
To  France — with  every  race  and  breed 
That  hates  Oppression's  brutal  creed! 

Ah,  France,  how  could  our  hearts  forget 
The  path  by  which  came  Lafayette? 
How  could  the  haze  of  doubt  hang  low 
Upon  the  road  of  Rochambeau? 
How  was  it  that  we  missed  the  way 
Brave  Joflre  leads  us  along  to-day? 
At  last,  thank  God!    At  last,  we  see 
There  is  no  tribal  Liberty! 
No  beacon  fighting  just  our  shores, 
No  Freedom  guarding  but  our  doors. 
The  flame  she  kindled  for  our  sires 
Burns  now  in  Europe's  battle-fires. 
The  soul  that  led  our  fathers  west 
Turns  back  to  free  the  world's  opprest. 

Allies,  y6u  have  not  called  in  vain; 
We  share  your  conflict  and  your  pain. 
"Old  Glory,"  through  new  stains  and  rents. 
Partakes  of  Freedom's  sacraments. 
Into  that  hell  his  will  creates 
We  drive  the  foe— his  lusts,  his  hates. 
Last  come,  we  will  be  last  to  stay. 
Till  Right  has  had  her  crowning  day. 
Replenish,  comrades,  from  our  veins 
The  blood  the  sword  of  despot  drains, 
And  make  our  eager  sacrifice 
Part  of  the  freely  rendered  price 
You  pay  to  lift  humanity — 
You  pay  to  make  our  brothers  free. 
See,  with  what  proud  hearts  we  advance 
To  France! 


Here  is  an  extraordinarily  good-natured 
bit  of  free  verse— a  sympathetic  little 
sketch  of  negro  folk-lore.  We  take  it  from 
Mr.  Wood's  "Glad  of  Earth"  (Laurence 
J.  Gomme). 

AN  OLD-TIME  NEGRO  MELODY 
By  Clement  Wood 
As  I  climbed  the  gentle  hillside, 
In  the  earliest  morning  hour, 
The  April  moon's  waning  crescent 
Hung,    rounded    keel    to    the    east,    uncertainly 

balanced, 
Below  the  morning  star. 

There  I  heard  an  old-time  negro  melody, 
Crooned  by  the  wind  in  the  leaves  above  me, 
Or  by  the  waning  moon  and  the  morning  star; 
Or  by  some  mysterious  singer— I  could  not  tell 
from  where; 


Sung,  maybe,  by  my  own  heart  to  me, 
In  tones  soft  and  melodious: 

"  Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home." 

On  the  hill  above,  I  dimly  saw  a  stooped  black 

figure, 
Faint  in  the  moonlight; 
Some  simple-hearted  negro  patriarch 
Leaning  on  a  shadowy  hickory-stick, 
Singing  that  old-time  song. 
A  thin  chain  of  golden  light 
Stole  from  the  star  to  the  toppling  moon, 
And  it  began  to  swing 
Like  some  huge  censer  swung  by  the  unseen  angel 

of  the  dawn; 
It  swung  from  the  east  down  to  the  hilltop, 
Then  back  again,  this  chariot  moon.  .  .  . 
And  I  saw  the  stooped  black  figure  no  more. 
But  still  from  some  far  height 
I  heard  that  old-time  negro  melody: 
"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot, 
Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home." 

In  "The  Grave  of  Dreams  and  Other 
Verses,"  by  James  M.  Hayes  (The  Encylo- 
pedia  Press,  Inc.),  we  find  exquisite  artistry, 
charming  fancy,  and,  what  is  more  im- 
portant than  these,  noble  sincerity.  It  is 
a  small  book,  evidently  the  work  of  a  poet 
who  writes  only  when  he  has  to  say  some- 
thing that  demands  poetic  expression.  The 
devotional  poems  are  the  best  in  the  book, 
but  the  brief  and  clairvoyant  studies  of  na- 
ture also  deserve  praise.  Our  first  selection 
is  a  beautiful  and  convincing  contribution 
to  the  poetry  of  religious  experience. 

THE  BURNING  BUSH 

By  James  M.  Hayes 

Strange  thoughts  are  ever  in  my  mind, 
Strange  doubts  that  grieve  me  when  I  pray; 

In  faith  I  can  not  comfort  find, 
And  God  seems  very  far  away. 

In  days  long  dead  He  spoke  to  men, 

O,  would  that  I  were  living  then! 

A  rose-tree  in  my  garden  grows. 
Its  perfume  is  as  incense  rare ; 

It  bends  with  many  a  scarlet  rose 
That  speaketh  of  a  Presence  there. 

O,  bright  red  lamps,  you  seem  to  say 

That  God  is  not  so  far  away! 

And  so  before  my  rose-tree  bright 
My  sorrows  and  my  doubts  give  way; 

No  longer  twilight,  gloom,  and  night. 
But  sunrise,  glory,  and  the  day. 

My  garden- walk  His  feet  have  trod; 

This  burning  bush  enshrines  my  God. 

And  here  is  the  poet's  apology  for  writ- 
ing. He  does  not  need  to  apologize,  but 
we  are  glad  that  he  fancied  the  necessity 
existed,  since  it  has  resulted  in  so  musical 
and  thoughtful  a  lyric. 

WHY  DO  I  SING? 
By  James  M.  Hayes 
Why  do  I  sing  when  many  poets  are  making 

Sweet  melody? 
Why  do  I  raise  my  voice  when  they  are  taking 

A  higher  key? 
Why  does  the  poor  grass  in  the  rose's  garden 

Bloom  with  the  rose? 
The  meanest  tree  asks  not  the  great  oak's  pardon 

Because  it  grows. 
Sublime  the  mountains  stand  in  worship  holy, 

Sun-crowned,  untrod; 
May  not  the  little  foothills,  meek  and  lowly. 

Look  up  to  God? 
Because  majestic  rivers  robed  in  splendor 

Flow  mightily, 
Shall  not  the  wayside  streams  their  tributes  render 

Unto  the  sea? 
Go  ask  the  smallest  of  the  stars  of  heaven 

The  reason  why, 
When  shine  the  glories  of  the  planets  seven, 

They  light  the  sky. 
The  answer  comes  that  all  things  seek  expression 

In  earth  and  sky. 
From  flower  to  star,  if  all  make  this  confession. 
Then  why  not  I? 
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PERSONAL  GLIMPSES 


KERENSKY 


^HE  Czar  did  not  decorate  Kerensky 
A  with  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  but  he 
has  it.  It  was  given  him  by  a  delegation 
from  the  Army,  which  has  taken  the  place 
of  Nicholas  as  ruler,  and  as  St.  George  was 
the  one  who  killed  the  dragon,  maybe  the 
soldiers  who  conferred  the  decoration 
thought  it  was  just  the  thing  for  the  man 
who  helped  overthrow  the  autocracy. 
Some  people  think  Russia  needs  a  new 
autocrat  about  now,  and  believe  Kerensky 
would  be  a  good  man  for  the  place.  He 
has  all  the  qualifications  for  popular  favor 
over  there,  for  he  has  been  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  opprest  and  has  been  in  jail. 
As  the  New  York  Sun  says: 

He  has  always  been  for  the  under 
dog.  His  clients  at  the  bar  were  the  poor 
and  persecuted.  He  fought  for  the  Jews, 
which  is  not  a  popular  thing  to  do  in 
Russia.  Workmen  and  peasants  thrown 
into  prison  for  "unlawful  assembling" 
found  in  him  a  fearless  and  eloquent 
advocate. 

When  thirty  years  of  age  Alexander 
Kerensky  represented  the  workmen  of  the 
River  Lena  strike,  in  which  some  sixty 
workmen  were  shot  down  by  the  police. 
Later  he  assisted  in  the  defense  of  Mendel 
Belis  charged  at  Kief  with  ritual  murder, 
and  was  one  of  a  group  of  lawyers  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  protesting  in 
a  round  robin  against  the  methods  of  the 
prosecution.  But  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment dared  not  deprive  those  courageous 
protestants  of  their  liberty.  The  following 
year  Kerensky  was  elected  to  the  Duma  to 
represent  Socialist  Labor.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  exposing  corruption  in  the 
Government,  and  after  Russia  entered  the 
war  assailed  pro -German  influences  and 
denounced  grafting  officials  in  and  out  of 
the  military  service. 

Kerensky  it  was  who,  rising  in  his 
place,  resisted  the  dissolution  of  the  Duma 
by  the  Czar  when  the  clouds  of  revolu- 
tion were  gathering.  "We  will  not  go, 
we  stay  here,"  said  the  defender  of  the 
people.  Appointed  Minister  of  Justice 
in  the  Provisional  Government,  he  lost 
no  time  in  releasing  political  prisoners  in 
Siberia. 

The  Chattanooga  News  foresees  that 
some  great  leader  must  emerge  from  the 
Russian  chaos,  and  believes  Kerensky 
will  be  the  man: 


Every  great  political  upheaval  has  a  way 
of  evolving  its  natural  leader.  Our  Revolu- 
tionary War  brought  forth  Washington  and 
Jefferson  and  their  peers.  The  French 
Revolution  produced  its  Napoleon,  who 
made  himself  master  of  France  and,  for  a 
time,  of  Europe. 

Unless  cut  down  by  tuberculosis,  from 
which  he  is  suffering,  or  supprest  by 
jealous  Socialists,  or  assassinated  by  the 
dark  forces  of  reaction,  there  is  every 
indication  that  in  Alexander  Kerensky 
Russia  has  produced  a  first-class  leader. 

He  has  been  tried  before  this  and  not 
found  wanting.  A  lawyer  of  Saratof,  he 
joined  with   others  in  protesting  against 
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Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio.     Schenck  &  Willi 
I.upton  Steel  Sash,  Counterbalanced  Type,  used  throughout. 


ams,  Architects. 


Lupton  Steel  Partitions,  glass-lighted,  for  all  offices 


A  seven-story  factory,  88  feet  wide,  with  only  12-foot  ceilings 
— home  of  the  Delco  starting  and  lighting  system. 

Yet — despite  the  unusual  width  and  low  ceilings — there  is 
ample  light  and  air  for  the  accurate  workmanship  required. 

How  was  it  done  ? 

First,  by  putting  special  glass  panels  under  the  win- 
dows, adding  20  inches  to  their  effective  height  and  making 
a  strikingly  handsome  external  appearance.  Benches, 
where  needed,  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  walls. 

Second,  by  using  counterbalanced  windows,  instead 
of  being  the  ordinary  pivoted  type,  which  is  relatively 
ineffective  for  ventilation.  Upper  and  lower  sash  are  hung 
over  one  pair  of  pulleys,  and  open  or  close  together.  Thus 
top  and  bottom  openings  are  equal,  and  the  stuffy  effect, 
with  the  resulting  loss  of  efficiency,  sometimes  found  in 
otherwise  well-planned  factories,  is  avoided. 

Third,  by  using  glass-lighted  steel  partitions  for  all 
offices.  The  light,  yet  rigid,  framing  of  these  partitions 
offers  minimum  obstruction  to  light. 

vithl^Zf  !  nUmbCr  °f  m°dern  faCt°rieS  Where  the  c°-°Peration  of  our  Engineering  Department 

booklet «£ ^  LieBht0andenEgrer  ^  *???"  ***"■*-*<"««>*  -suits.     They  are  described  ToZ 
DooKiet,     Air,  Light  and  Efficiency."     It's  free  on  request. 

Every  new  factory  presents  its  own  problem  in 
lighting  and  ventilation.     What  about  yours  t 


DAVID   LUPTON'S   SONS   COMPANY 
Allegheny  Ave.  and  Witte  St. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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PAINT  is  insurance  against  decay.     Decay 
is    merely   slow-burning  fire — slower,    but 
just  as  destructive  and  far  more  certain. 

Watch  your  paint  as  carefully  as  you  watch 
your  fire  insurance.  ■  Make  sure  that  it  is  the 
kind  of  paint  that  protects.  The  ingredient 
that  puts  endurance  into  paint  is  zinc. 


New  Jersey 

zinc 

in  paint 

combines  with  the  lead  and  oil  to  form  a  tougher  film 
—one  that  the  weather  cannot  get  back  of  to  attack 
the  wood.  Zinc  gives  a  finer,  smoother  finish  to  the 
painted  surface,  anchors  the  film  to  the  wood  and 
lengthens  the  time  between  paintings. 

This  is  the  way  to  make  sure  of  getting  enough 
zinc  in  your  paint: — 

If  you  are  going  to  use  a  prepared  paint,  send  for 
our  list  of  reliable  Manufacturers  of  Good\Zinc  Paints. 

If  you  want  your  painter  to  mix  his  own  paints,  send 
for  ourlist  of  reliable  Manufacturers  of  Good Zinc-in-OiL 

If  you  want  to  know  the  best  zinc  mixture  for  any  ordinary 
painting  job,  send  for  our  indexed  booklet,  Zinc-in-Paint. 
It  is  full  of  helpful  information  that  will  interest  any  property 
owner.     All  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC   COMPANY 

Room  416,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED    1848 

Branch:  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co.,   1111  Marquette  Building,  Chicago 


the  manner  in  which  a  famous  court  trial 
was  conducted.  His  reward  was  to  be 
sentenced  by  the  Czar's  bureaucrats  to  a 
prison  term,  which  the  Government  feared 
to  carry  out,  so  popular  was  the  young 
barrister  with  the  plain  people  whose  cause 
he  had  espoused. 

In  the  present  soul-stirring  times,  as 
Minister  of  War  he  is  endeavoring  to  restore 
something  like  order,  discipline,  and  fight- 
ing spirit  into  a  vast  army  where  chaos  now 
reigns.  He  comes  into  the  trenches  and 
with  the  naming  words  of  an  evangel  seeks 
to  make  the  muzhik  soldiers  realize  their 
sacred  duty: 

"Our  watchword  is  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  and  our  device  is  forward.  We 
have  now  the  freest  policy  in  the  world. 
We  have  reaped  the  harvest  in  a  field 
watered  by  the  blood  of  the  best,  but  we 
must  not  selfishly  use  this  harvest.  We 
are  guardians  of  the  treasure  of  Russia." 

If  this  eloquent  leader  is  spared  to 
complete  his  task,  if  the  soldiers,  and  the 
workers,  and  the  farmers  will  heed  him, 
Russia  will  do  her  part  in  the  war  for  the 
liberty  of  the  world.  Otherwise  the  Slavs 
will  utterly  fail  their  Western  allies  and, 
while  fighting  among  themselves,  will 
give  German  and  Austrian  bayonets  the 
coveted  opportunity  of  restoring  czardom 
to  power. 

Kerensky  comes  from  the  heart  of 
Siberia,  having  been  born  in  Tashkend 
thirty-seven  years  ago.  In  appearance  he 
is  of  medium  height,  slight  of  build,  and 
active.  During  the  recent  events  in  which 
he  has  played  a  prominent  part  he  has 
shown  the  power  of  an  alert  mind  over  an 
enfeebled  constitution.  Of  the  place  of 
his  birth  Mr.  Louis  S.  Friedland  says  in 
The  Sun: 

There  is  something  peculiarly  significant 
in  this  fact,  for  it  is  in  Siberia  that  the  stir 
of  a  larger  industrial  life  is  most  keenly 
felt.  Siberia  is  like  our  own  West  of  the 
days  of  Bret  Harte;  towns  are  springing 
up  overnight,  as  it  were,  and  the  people 
know  the  zest  of  life  amid  fresh  and  epic 
beginnings.  But  these  places  are  far  from 
the  Russian  center  of  government,  and  in 
the  days  of  bureaucracy  the  laborers — 
still  fresh  from  the  soil — were  frequently 
the  victims  of  outrages  at  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  exploiters  and  venal  au- 
thorities. 

Kerensky  first  came  into  public  notice 
through  his  noble  defense  of  a  num- 
ber of  Siberian  laborers  who  had  been 
assaulted  by  the  gendarmerie.  It  was  on 
the  same  day  as  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic 
that  the  workmen  of  the  Lena  Gold  Mining 
Company  went  out  on  strike,  demanding 
an  increase  in  wages.  The  strikers  were 
assailed  by  the  police  and  several  were 
shot.  The  incident  aroused  great  indigna- 
tion throughout  Russia  and  an  investiga- 
tion was  demanded.  A  young  lawyer,  Ker- 
ensky, came  out  in  support  of  the  laborers, 
and  his  able  and  fearless  handling  of  the 
ease  won  him  wide  popularity. 

Altho  comparatively  a  young  man, 
Kerensky  has  been  used  to  handling  large 
affairs,  and  before  his  election  to  the 
Duma  had  been  chief  counsel  in  several 
important  cases. 

"It  was  in  the  Duma,  however,  that 
his   powers   had   an   excellent   opportunity 
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for  ripening,"  says  Mr.  Friedland.  "As 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
Kerensky  had  to  wage  incessant  battle 
against  the  sharpest  minds  and  the  most 
astute  .intellects  in  Russia.  Inspired  by 
the  ardent  consciousness  of  high  mo- 
tives, he  threw  caution  to  the  winds, 
and  spoke  his  mind  freely  without  fear  or 
favor." 

The  fearlessness  of  Kerensky  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  when  on  occasions  it 
has  been  necessary  for  him  in  the  support 
of  his  object  to  defy  the  President  of  the 
Duma.  This  boldness  of  the  young  leader 
has  several  times  resulted  in  his  being 
ordered  from  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Fried- 
land  says: 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  con- 
servative President  of  the  Duma  ordered 
that  Kerensky  be  escorted  from  the  House. 
Often  his  stinging  and  truthful  words, 
flung  at  the  Government  representatives 
who  came  to  the  Duma  in  the  interests  of 
the  Ministry,  made  the  bureaucrats  turn 
pale.  And  Kerensky  dared  to  do  these 
things  in  the  days  of  the  dark  reaction, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  the  police  were 
f'orever  watching  him. 

It  was  a  severe  and  thorough  training  in 
practical  affairs  that  Kerensky  went 
through  in  his  five  years  in  the  House. 
The  members  of  the  larger  parties  could 
afford  to  select  some  one  field  for  their 
special  labors.  The  deputies  in  the  two 
little  groups  of  the  Left  had  to  be  versatile 
and  their  leaders,  Kerensy  and  Chkheidze, 
had  to  study  all  the  important  public  prob- 
lems of  Russia,  had  to  display  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts,  and  to  address 
a  wary  and  antagonistic  House  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Courage,  high-minded- 
ness,  ceaseless  activity,  grit,  presence  of 
mind,  and  ready  tact — these  were  the 
qualities  and  powers  required  of  Kerensky, 
and  these  he  seldom  failed  to  display.  He 
was  able  to  make  friends  where  others  of 
the  radical  wing  found  irreconcilable 
enemies. 

From  the  moment  that  Kerensky  be- 
came Minister  of  War  in  the  new  Coalition 
Cabinet  he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  marshal  Russia's  forces  for  com- 
bat against  the  enemy.  Over  and  over 
again  he  has  made  impassioned  appeals 
to  the  soldiers  of  his  country.  In  burning 
words  he  has  urged  loyalty,  effort,  sobriety, 
and  discipline.  Of  free  will  he  stands  com- 
mitted to  the  Allies.  He  has  no  faith  in 
the  desire  of  the  mass  of  German  Socialists 
to  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  "I  am  not  a  Marxist,"  he  said 
recently,  "but  the  people  of  Germany  are, 
and  while  they  hold  their  present  views  I 
believe  revolution  to  be  impossible."  He 
is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  very  idea  of  a 
separate  peace  with  Germany.  To  a 
party  of  journalists  he  said:  "If  the  Ger- 
man Deputy,  David,  supposes  that  Mr. 
Chkheidze  and  I  are  going  to  assist  in 
making  a  separate  peace,  he  will  be  rudely 
awakened." 

"The  Russian  revolution,"  says  Mr. 
Friedland,  "has  now  revealed  itself  as  a 
social  uprising.  It  is  a  great,  complex,  and 
bewildering  actuality.  There  is  only  one 
man  to-day  in  Russia  who  would  seem 
to  be  a  cementing  personality,  and  he  is 
Kerensky." 


r-Just  bejore 
the  Sandman  comes 

That's  the  best  time  for  a  shampoo  with 
"Packer's." 

It's  nice  and  comfy  in  the  nursery  or  the 
bathroom,  and  the  children  quickly  learn  to 
love  the  agreeable  feeling  of  a  scalp  massage. 

Mother  takes  her  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
and  makes  a  big,  generous,  foamy  lather.  She 
rubs  this  lather  thoroughly  into  the  little 
scalps  with  warm  water,  rinses  thoroughly  and 
rubs  the  hair  dry  with  rough  towels  heated  warm. 

Now  into  bed — the  sandman's  coming  'round! 

Those     little     heads    are    thoroughly    clean    till 

"next     time."      Mother,    looking     years    ahead, 

knows   she   can't  begin    too   early  with   Packer's 

Tar  Soap. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  trial  half-cake  for  ten  cents 

THE  PACKER   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.    84A,    81    Fulton   Street,    New  York    City 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


Our  Manual,  "The 
Hair  and  Scalp — 
Modern  Care  and 
Treatment,"  36  pages 
of  practical  informa- 
tion, is  mailed  free  on 
request. 


|Tar  soap  I 


PACKER'S  LIQUID 
TAR  SOAP,  delicate- 
ly perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  re- 
freshes the  scalp — 
keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.  Lib- 
eral   Sample    Bottle 

IOC. 


(Pure  as  the  Pines) 
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BETTER  TIRES 


From  the  very  beginning  of  the  motor  truck  industry 
Goodyear  has  led  in  the  introduction  of  new  and  better 
types  of  tires  —  enabling  manufacturers  to  build 
machines  more  and  more  efficient. 


First  came  the  hard-rubber-base 
tire,  strikingly  better  than  any  for- 
mer tire,  yet  but  a  crude  promise 
of  Goody  ear's  present  product. 

Then  came  the  first  demount- 
able, then   the   pressed-on  type 


—  greatest  single  advance  in  the 
making  of  tires  for  trucks. 

Finally  came  a  perfected  de- 
mountable tire,  called  the  Good- 
year  Hand- Attachable,  and  the 
Goodyear  S-V  Pressed-On  Tire 


AKRON 
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BETTER   SOLD 


—  twin  brothers  and  famous  for 
their  marvelous  mileages,  sometimes 
exceeding  40,000  in  city  use.  Then 
the  Goodyear  Motz  Cushion  Tire, 
used  everywhere  for  light,  fast  delivery 


service. 


Thus  Goodyear  has  now  a  perfected 
tire  for  every  type  of  truck  and  service. 
If  new  uses  develop  Good  yea  r  will  be 
ready  with  tires  to  meet  them. 

But  the  making  of  an  article  is  only 
half  the  battle.  Selling  it,  today,  counts 
equally. 


SO  Good  y  e  a  r  has  not  stopped  with 
improving  the  quality  of  tires  but 
has  improved  the  distribution  of  them, 
establishing  more  and  more  Goodyear 
Truck  Tire  Service  Station  Dealers 
until  now  hundreds  of  these  dot  the 
country  and  offer  convenient,  prompt, 
efficient  service  to  every  truck  owner 
in  the  land.   Only  Goodyear  does  this. 

So  Goodyear  Truck  Tires,  better,  are 
also  better  sold. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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WHILE  the  spark  plug  alone 
may  not  be  the  solution  to 
your  motor  troubles,  it  is 
positively  certain  that  your  engine 
cannot  give  quality  results  unless 
equipped  with  quality  spark  plugs. 
Because  the  Bethlehem  Five-Point 
is  a  quality  plug,  it  is  today  better- 
ing the  motor  service  of  thousands 
of  cars  all  over  the  country. 

It  will  better  yours,  and  is  "guaranteed 
for  the  life  of  your  car." 

THE  SILVEX  COMPANY 

Bethlehem    Products 
South  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  H.  SCHWAB,  President 

We  will  furnish  you  plugs  if  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you.  State  make 
and  model  of  car. 

Price  H      In  Canada,  $1.25 
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A  DETECTIVE  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

THE  modern  soldier  must  be  a  Jack  of 
all  trades.     It  is  no  longer  enough  to 
shoot  straight  and  obey  orders.     He  must 
be  an  engineer,  able  to  pump  the  water  out 
of  his  own  trenches  and,  if  possible,  make 
it  flow  back  into  the  shelter  of  his  enemy. 
He  must  be  able  to  cook  a  meal  over  a  pin- 
point of  flame  without  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  Boche's  artillery;  he  must  be 
an  expert  at  riveting  a  crumbling  trench 
with  any  stick  of  wood  which  comes   to 
hand.     A  little  knack  at  surgery,  a  gift  at 
making    himself    comfortable    under    any 
circumstances  whatever,  the  art  of  keeping 
his   companions   cheerful   under   a   down- 
pour  of    shells    or   rain,    and   a    practical 
knowledge  of  Indian  fighting  are  common- 
place accomplishments  expected  of  every 
soldier.     And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  is 
required  now  and  then  to  become  a  de- 
tective and  to  solve  mysteries  as  baffling 
as    those    over    which     Corporal     Victor 
triumphed. 

Corporal  Victor  had  been  transferred 
to  a  new  section  of  the  front,  and  was 
driving  a  party  of  staff -officers  to  a  front- 
line trench  when  one  of  the  party  leaned 
forward  and  cautioned  him.  As  the 
Corporal  relates  the  incident  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger: 

"Now,  be  careful,"  said  my  passenger, 
"we  are  just  at  Devil's  Elbow,  and  things 
have  a  habit  of  happening  there." 

Devil's  Elbow!  What  a  rush  of  memo- 
ries came  to  me  at  the  name?  That  awful 
corner  we  used  to  dread  in  the  old  Scottish 
Trials  route,  and  the  dream-faces  that 
streamed  past  in  the  dark,  comrades  of 
those  distant  days.  But  the  dreaming  was 
rudely  broken  by  the  zip  of  a  flying  bullet, 
and  as  I  swung  swiftly  round  the  Elbow 
there  was  a  tap  on  the  car  which  told  of  a 
hit.  A  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  was 
Suicide's  Corner,  and  the  same  thing 
happened  again. 

"All  right  now,"  said  my  officer,  "we're 
safe;  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  getting  too 
common  lately.  Nobody  knows  where  the 
bullets  come  from;  but  it  looks  like  a 
sniper  inside  our  own  lines." 

Next  morning  I  examined  the  body, 
and  found  four  holes  in  the  rear  door- 
panels;  the  shots  had  gone  right  through 
and  in  a  downward,  sloping  direction. 
By  recalling  the  position  of  the  car  when 
struck,  I  worked  out  a  rough  idea  of  the 
direction  from  which  they  had  come. 

Corporal  Victor  had  been  an  author 
before  the  war,  and  realized  he  had  a  clue 
to  a  thundering  good  plot.  In  fact,  he  was 
so  interested  that  as  soon  as  he  had  worked 
out  a  rough  idea  of  the  location  of  the 
Devil  of  Devil's  Elbow,  he  asked  per- 
mission of  his  superior  officers  to  solve  the 
puzzle.  They  were  glad  enough  to  let 
him,  for  man  after  man  had  been  killed 
at  these  two  points  without  the  slightest 
clew  as  to  where  the  sniper  was  hidden. 
The  corporal  was  given  Godspeed  and 
told  to  try  his  luck,  while  two  Gurkhas  and 
a  Pathan  (the  most  expert  stalkers  in  the 
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world)  were  assigned  to  assist  him.  Cor- 
poral Victor  describes  his  detective  work 
in  this  fashion: 

I  made  a  cylinder  of  brown  paper 
stretched  on  a  stout  wire  frame  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  This  we  oiled 
and  mounted  on  a  pole  six  feet  in  height, 
with  a  candle  inside. 

About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  we  started; 
half  an  hour  later  the  car  was  brought  to 
rest  L>00  yards  from  the  fatal  Elbow.  I 
gave  the  Pathan  the  paper  lantern,  telling 
him  to  steal  quietly  to  the  turn;  there  to 
light  the  candle,  then  raise  it  with  the  pole 
resting  on  the  ground,  taking  care  that  a 
black  line  I  had  marked  perpendicularly 
on  it  should  be  on  the  side  where  we  waited 
for  him ;  f urther,  he  was  to  remain  until  he 
heard  a  bullet  pierce  the  paper. 

Just  as  he  was  starting,  a  horse  transport- 
train  came  round  Suicide's  Corner,  and  the 
frightened  cry  of  a  wounded  horse  showed 
that  our  sniper  was  at  work.  The  Pathan 
simply  disappeared  from  our  view,  and  we 
watched  for  the  lighted  lamp.  I  do  not 
suppose  five  minutes  passed  before  we  saw 
its  glimmer  appear,  but  it  seemed  three 
times  as  long. 

Scarcely  had  we  noted  its  peculiar  glow 
when  its  light  vanished.  Almost  before 
I  had  begun  to  speculate,  the  Pathan  was 
back  with  his  lamp.  By  the  light  of  an 
electric  torch,  which  Ave  shaded  with  our 
overcoats,  1  examined  it.  Sure  enough,  the 
marksman  was  a  good  sho^,  for  he  had  hit 
the  candle  fair  and  square;  the  bullet  had 
drilled  two  neat  holes,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder  walls.  By  the  angle  and  de- 
flection of  the  holes  it  was  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  exact  direction  from  which  the  shot 
had  been  fired,  as  we  knew  the  position 
in  which  the  lantern  had  been  held, 
setting  it  by  the  black  line. 

I  had  provided  a  light  piece  of  stick 
of  the  diameter  of  a  rifle-shot,  and  by 
threading  it  through  the  two  holes  1 
showed  the  Gurkhas  how  to  take  their 
line  from  the  corner.  My  explanation 
had  to  be  given  mostly  by  signs,  but  the 
two  little  beggars  very  quickly  grasped 
the  idea,  and,  shedding  most  of  their 
garments,  apparently  sank  into  the  earth 
and  vanished  with  their  lantern  guide,  the 
Pathan  remaining  with  me  in  ease  of 
trouble. 

Once  or  twice  the  zip-zip  droned  over- 
head; a  twig  from  the  tree  beneath  which 
we  sat  tumbled  at  our  feet  the  while  we 
watched  the  star-shells  lob  up  over  the 
trenches  a  kilometer  distant.  It  was  a 
quiet  night— as  nights  go— on  that  sector, 
and  the  time  passed  slowly.  By  my 
watch  our  friends  had  been  absent  just 
over  thirty  minutes — one  of  the  longest 
half-hours  I  ever  spent. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  nothing  was 
to  come  of  our  venture  when  a  soft  rustling 
in  the  ditch  waked  me  into  expectancy, 
and  the  next  moment  two  quaint  figures 
clothed  in  British  overcoats,  rifles  held  at 
a  ludicrous  angle  on  their  shoulders,  with 
two  black,  grinning  faces  appeared  before 
us.  They  brought  other  things  besides, 
which  had  perhaps  better  be  left  to  the 
imagination,  but  their  trophies  bore  indubi- 
table proof  that  the  coats  had  not  been 
worn  by  our  Tommies.  The  rifles  were  a 
pattern  used  by  us,  and  on  the  end  of 
each  was  a  silencer,  which  had  muffled 
their  shots. 

Exactly  what  had  happened  I  was  at 
no  loss  to  understand;    for  the  details  of 


Trade  Mark 


Adopted  1916 


IFT 


A  convenient  and  simple  system  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Thrift;  fully  matured  after  five  years 
of  careful  and  conservative  investigation  of  the 
small   investment   field. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  distributed  through  em- 
ployers and  merchants;  the  number  of  stores 
that  sell   them   is  increasing  daily. 

Thrift  Bonds  are  3%  certificates  of  ownership 
in  Governmental  obligations  held  by  the  Equit- 
able Trust   Company  of   New  York    as    trustee. 

They  are  absolutely  safe. 

Thrift  Bonds  will  be  accepted  at  par  in  exchange  for  Bonds  of  the 
Libert;/  Loan,  when  issued,  with  no  charge  to  holders  except  transporta- 
tion, premium  and  accrued  interest,  if  any,  at  the  date  of  the  exchange. 

Correspondence  with  Banks,  Employers  and  Merchants  is  es- 
pecially invited. 

National  Thrift  Bond  Corporation 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York 

61   Broadway,  New  York  City 


R.  Bayard  Cutting 

Trustee,  Franklin   Trust  Co., 
New  York 


Trustees: 

William  Fellowes  Morgan 


Clarence  H.  Kelsey,  Chairman 

Pres.  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co., 
New  York 

Adclph  Lewisohn 

Adolph  Lewisohn  &  Sons, 
New  York 


Pres.  Merchants'  Association, 
New  York 

Andrew  Squire 

Squire,  Saunders  &   Dempsey, 
Attorneys,  Cleveland 

Henry  Rogers  Winthrop 

Harris,  Winthrop  &  Co.,  Bankers, 
New  York 


Henry  Bruere 


Officers  and  Directors: 

Charles  P.  Howland 


Ex-Chamberlain  of  New   York  Ci:y 
Vice-Pres.  American  Metal  Co., 
New  York 

Henry  E.  Cooper,  Vice-Pres. 

Vice-Pres.  Equitable  Trust  Co., 
New  York 

Edward  C.  Delafield,  Treas. 

Pres.  Franklin  Trust  Co. ,  New  York 

E.  Y.  Gallaher 

Vice-Pres.  Western  Union   Telegraph 
Co. ,  New  York 

Lindley  M.  Garrison 

Ex-Sccretary  of  War 

Hornblower,    Miller,    Garrison    & 

Potter,  Attorneys,  New  York 


Murray,  Prentice  &  Howland, 
Attorneys,   New  York 

James  Imbrie 

Wm.  Morris  Imbrie  &  Co.,  Banktrt, 
New  York 

Darwin  R.  James,  Jr. 

Pres.  American  Chicle  Co.,  New  York 

Ingalls  Kimball,  Pres. 

Originator  of  the  Thrift  Bond  Plan 

John  Harsen  Rhoades 

Rhoades  &  Co.,  Bankers,  New  York 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus,  Vice-Pres. 

R.    H.    Macy    &    Co.,     Merchants, 
New  York 
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Prepared 

Now  Made  In  Liquid  Form 

so  that  it  may  be  more  easily 
polished.  Johnson's  Prepared 
Wax  Liquid  is  the  same  as  our 
Paste  Wax  except  thatitisLiquid. 
Apply  with  cloth,  brush  or  spray. 

Absolutely  Dust-Proof 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid 
gives  a  hard,  dry,  glasslike  polish 
which  does  not  collect  or  hold  the  dust. 
It  preserves  and  protects  the  varnish, 
adding  years  to  its  life  and  beauty.  It 
covers  up  mars  and  scratches  —  pre- 
vents checking  and  cracking  —  sheds 
water — and  makes  a  "wash"  last  twice 
as  long. 

Easy  to  Use 

Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  Liquid 

polishes  instantly  with  but  very  little 
rubbing.  You  can  easily  go  over  a 
good  sized  car  in  half-an-hour. 

Pints,  60c  (East  of   the  Rockies) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will  pre- 
pay the  express  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rockies.  Write  for  our  fold- 
er on  Keeping  Your  Car  Young — 't's  free. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  LD,  RACINE,  WIS. 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY    is  needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


This  Necessary  Accessory^ 

Keeps  Tires  Convenient  and  Safe 

McKINNON  TIRE  HOLDERS 

Easy  to  attach;  for  rear  of  Ford,  Chevrolet,  or 
running  board  of  any  car  with  30x3 ' 4  -in.  tires. 
Steel, electrically  welded,  one-piece — anti-rat- 
tling. Durable,  enameled  finish, will  not  rust. 
None  belter — none  so  reasonably  priced. 
McKINNON  DASH  CO.,  Dept.  34,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


how  it  had  happened  I  had  to  wait  till  my 
little  friends  told  some  one  who  under- 
stood their  language. 

******* 

When  they  arrived  at  their  corner  they 
took  their  bearings  from  my  stick  in  the 
lantern  and  followed  the  line,  which  led 
them  to  a  ruined  farmhouse.  They  went 
through  every  nook  and  cranny  without 
any  result,  for  there  was  scarcely  shelter 
for  a  cat.  At  the  back,  however,  was  a 
cow  shelter,  merely  a  roof  on  four  poles. 
This  did  not  seem  very  promising,  but  as 
they  wormed  their  way  round  it  a  peculiar 
little  sound  came  from  above  and  the 
twang  of  a  flying  bullet  followed. 

Well,  it  was  up  in  the  scant  shelter  the 
flimsy  roof  supplied  that  two  German 
snipers  had  made  their  lair,  and  through 
holes  in  it  plied  their  deadly  game.  I 
wonder  what  they  thought  in  the  flash  of 
time  that  was  left  to  them  between  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  their  enemy 
and   their  journey  into  the  nepenthes  of 

eternity? 

******* 

Devil's  Elbow  and  Suicide's  Corner  have 
long  since  lost  their  sinister  reputation. 


TRAGEDIES  OF  VICTORY 

EVERY  death-dealing  weapon  of  earth 
or  sky  that  makes  modern  warfare  a 
carnival  of  carnage,  every  engine  of 
destruction  so  far  devised  by  man  was 
utilized  by  the  British  in  the  Messines 
battle  where  the  very  latest  instrument 
of  horror — the  bomb  of  boiling  oil- 
introduced  for  the  first  time,  caused  wild 
panic  and  devastation. 

The  attack  had  been  prefaced  by  ten 
days  during  which  the  German  positions 
were  raked  by  constant  shell-fire  to  cover 
the  final  burrowing  of  the  engineers  who, 
like  moles,  were  undermining  the  enemy's 
trenches — the  culmination  of  a  work  that 
had  been  going  on  for  a  year  or  more. 

A  sharp-cut  pen-picture  of  the  assault 
is  drawn  by  Philip  Gibbs,  the  New  York 
Times  correspondent  at  field-headquarters, 
who  says: 

Many  of  the  enemy's  guns  lie  battered 
and  buried  about  the  battle-field,  and  some 
of  his  batteries,  put  out  of  action  by  the 
British  bombardment,  remain  between 
the  new  lines  and  his,  but  are  so  covered 
by  the  British  fire  that  he  has  a  poor 
chance  of  getting  them  away.  ,  His  losses 
in  guns,  trench-mortars,  and  machine  guns 
are  most  alarming  to  him,  for  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  after  seeing  the  frightful 
effect  of  the  bombardment,  that  these 
were  destroyed  on  so  great  a  scale  that 
the  number  of  trophies  will  not  at  all 
represent  his  actual  loss  in  weapons  and 
material  of  war. 

More  terrible  to  the  unfortunate  sol- 
diers of  the  German  Army  is  the  devilish 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  during  the 
past  ten  days,  culminating  on  that  day  of 
the  battle  when  every  weapon  for  the 
slaughter  of  men,  from  the  heaviest  of  high 
explosives  to  boiling  oil  and  gas-shells, 
was  let  loose  upon  them  in  one  great 
tempest  of  destruction. 

Of  the  new  horror,  the  oil-bomb,  or  the 
"oil-can,"  as  it  is  called,  little  can  be  told, 


as  a  description  is  not  permitted.  Says 
The  Times:  "It  throws  to  considerable 
distances  projectiles  that  are  containers 
of  a  highly  inflammable  stuff  which  burns 
on  concussion,  and  scatters  conflagration 
over  a  wide  area.  We  know  from  prisoners 
that  they  caused  terror  and  did  an  im- 
mense amount  of  harm,  both  in  actual 
casualties  and  in  starting  innumerable 
fires." 

Germans  who  underwent  the  terrible 
experience  of  the  British  assault  and 
escaped  with  their  lives  hailed  capture  by 
the  British  not  alone  with  resignation  but 
with  joy.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
German  soldier  in  the  ranks  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  description  by 
Mr.  Gibbs: 

It  is  no  wonder  that  after  such  ex- 
periences of  British  gun-fire  German  prison- 
ers show  no  regret  at  being  in  British 
hands.  I  saw  new  batches  of  them  to-day, 
mopped  up  last  night  as  an  aftermath  of 
the  battle,  young  boys  and  middle-aged 
men,  all  very  sturdy  and  strong,  and 
astonishingly  clean  after  their  escape  from 
the  tumult  of  that  frightful  ground  by 
Wytschaete  and  Messines.  They  stretched 
themselves  in  the  sunshine,  took  their  ease 
in  green  fields,  drinking  quarts  of  water 
provided  by  the  guards. 

"Now  we  shall  go  on  leave,"  they  said 
to  a  British  officer.  "We  are  sick  of 
this  war." 

He  spoke  to  two  German  boys  who  had 
been  fighting  for  a  year  and  who  are  now 
only  seventeen  and  look  much  younger. 

"You  ought  to  be  spanked  and  sent 
home  to  your  mothers,"  he  said.  They 
laughed  and  said: 

"That  is  what  we  should  like,  sir,  if 
you  please." 

All  the  prisoners'  were  extraordinarily 
ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  hatred  they  had 
aroused  against  them  in  the.  world  and 
expected  they  should  be  admired  for  the 
way  they  fought.  But  they  want  the  war 
to  end  quickly,  and  the  rank  and  file  do 
not  mind  very  much  whether  it  ends  by  a 
German  victory  or  a  German  defeat  so 
that  it  ends  somehow. 

Something  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  the 
terrific  onslaught  upon  the  Germans  may 
be  gained  from  this  description  of  the 
scene  a  day  or  two  after  the  battle.  Mr. 
Gibbs  says: 

Walking  to-day  by  Wytschaete  Wood 
and  standing  on  the  lips  of  those  mine- 
craters  which  cast  up  masses  of  earth  and 
fire  on  the  morning  of  June  7,  I  could 
understand  the  desire  of  the  German 
soldiers  to  see  an  end  to  this  kind  of  war- 
fare somehow  and  anyhow,  for  it  is  still 
a  marvel  to  me  that  any  human  beings, 
still  less  six  thousand  of  them,  should  have 
remained  alive  to  be  taken  prisoner  out 
of  this  tortured  earth,  where  every  yard 
was  plowed  and  swept  by  shell-fire. 

I  walked  to-day  through  the  old  Ger- 
man trenches.  They  are  so  horribly 
smashed  that  only  bits  of  trench,  and  a  few 
traverses  here  and  there,  and  concrete 
emplacements,  knocked  sideways  above 
the  closed  entrances  of  deep  tunnels,  and 
dugouts  remained  among  the  shell-craters. 

Looking    down    into    the    mine-craters, 
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HEN  you  see  the  name  Firestone 
on  a  tire,  you.  are  sure  that  it  has 
the  highest  values  possible  to  that 
type;  values  in  mileage,  comfort,  safety 
and  &ood  looks. 

When  you  see  the  name  Firestone  on 
a  Cord  Tire  you  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting all  and  more  than  the  accepted 
advantages  in  usual  cord  construction. 

The  Firestone  name  is  on  this  Cord 
Tire  because  it  has  fulfilled  all  de- 
mands for  greater  strength,  livelier 
action,  fuel-economy  and  maximum 
speed.  And,  to  the  easy,  luxurious 
ride  is  added  the  economy  of  Most 
Miles  per  Dollar. 


As  the  Firestone  Non-Skid  Tread  has 
taken  a  commanding  position  amon& 
Fabric  Tires  so  the  Skidless  Tread, 
angled  against  slip  in  any  direction, 
assumes  supremacy  amon&  Cord  Tires. 
The  Triple  Tread  Cord  is  the  approved 
front  wheel  equipment. 

The  Firestone  name  has  been  made 
illustrious  by  quality  in  service;  this 
Super-size  Cord  Tire  will  add  still 
higher  to  its  laurels. 

Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio  Branches  and  Dealers  Everywhere 
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"VES,  Rinex  Soles  are  better  than  leather     They  look  just  as  well  are 
1  much  more  comfortable  and  wear  decidedly  longer.    You  11  never  go 
back  to  leather  soles  once  you  wear  Rinex." 

S6le  leather,  at  its  best,  cannot  compete  nor  compare  with  Rinex  as  a 
solematerial.  Hereisasyntheticproductofthe  world's  largestrubber  man- 
ufacturer, conceived  and  manufactured  for  one  specific  purpose-shoe-so/es. 
Rinex  requires  no  breaking-in.  It  is  comfortable  from  the  very  beginning. 
It  imparts  ?he  spring  and  swing  of  youth  to  all  who  wear  Rinexed  Shoes. 
RinTx  Soles  enjoy  many  other  advantages  that  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 
Next  pair  of  shoes  you  buy,  whether  for  yourself  or  any  other  member 
of  thTfamUy,  tell  the  clerk  you  want  Rinex  Soles.  Next  pair  of  shoe,  you 
have  re-soled,  tell  the  repairman  the  same  thing. 

The  genuine  have  "  RINEX  SOI*E  "  stamped 
in   the   shank.       Always  look  for  this   name. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 

Sole  and  Heel  Department, 

1796  Broadway,  New  York 

60  High  Street,  Boston 


In  black,  white  and  tan  at  first-class 
ehoe-storea  and  repair-shops. 

Rinex 


1   1 

L? 

•       JB 

Here  is  the  tractor  that  does  all  farm  work  without  horses. 

The  operator  rides  on  the  tool  where  he  can  watch  his  work  closely 
the  same  as  when  using  horses.  He  can  turn  short,  get  close  to 
fences,  into  corners  and  ba:k  with  tools  attached.  In  fact,  it  en- 
ables you  to  do  practically  ALL  your  farm  work  without  horses — 
do  it  better — quicker — cheaper. 


M0L1NE 


The  Moline  Line  includes : 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills,  Har- 
rows, Hay  Loaders,  Hay  Rakes.  Lime  Spreaders, 
Mowers.  Manure  Spreaders.  Plows  (Chilled  and 
Steel  i,  Scales,  Seeders,  Stalk  Cutters,  Farm 
Trucks,  Vehicles,  Wagons  ;  also 
Stephens    Six    Automobiles 


is  the  ideal  one-man,  all-purpose  tractor.  Being  a  two-wheei 
tractor  ALL  its  weight  is  traction  weight.  Both  its  wheels  are 
drive  wheels.  Weighs  only  2,800  lbs.,  but  has  the  pulling  powerot 
tractors  weighing  1,500  to  2,000  lbs.  more.  That's  why  it  DON  1 
pack  the  soil.  Operates  at  low  cost.  Costs  less  than  4  horses — 
powerful  as  five  horses.  CULTIVATES  as  well  as  plows,  harrows, 
discs,  etc.  Built  in  the  world's  largest  tractor  factory— backed  by  one 
of  the  oldest  makers  of  farm  machinery  with  51  years  successful  manu- 
facturing experience.    Write  for  free  folder,  giving  full  particulars. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  63,  Moline, 


<«*fr 


the  vast  Peekham  crater,  or  that  by 
Maedelstede  Farm,  where  the  primitive 
blue  clay  had  been  flung  up  above  the 
topmost  strata,  I  agreed  with  that  Ger- 
man officer  who  came  back  dazed  as  a 
prisoner  and  said: 

"This  is  more  than  human  nature 
itself  can  suffer." 

Mining  under  the  enemy's  lines  had 
been  carried  on,  as  has  been  said,  for  a 
year  or  more  before  the  British  were  ready 
for  the  final  offensive.  The  work  was 
done  by  companies  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  British  mining  districts.  It 
was  dangerous  work,  too,  since  the  Ger- 
mans, suspecting  what  was  going  on, 
endeavored  to  check  the  approach  of  the 
British  by  counter-mining. 

"There  were  frightful  moments,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbs,  "when  the  British  miners,  who 
heard  the  working  of  picks  very  close  to 
them,  had  to  be  rushed  out  lest  they 
should  be  blown  into  the  next  world. 
Their  own  work  was  done  quickly  lest 
the  enemy  should  discover  the  secret  of 
these  borings  beneath  their  lines  before 
the  ammonal  with  which  they  were  packed 
detonated." 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  final  attack  as 
told  by  Mr.  Gibbs: 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  it  was 
in  the  darkness  that  the  miners  relieved 
each  other  lest  enemy  aircraft  or  eyes 
that  always  stared  down  from  the  ridges 
should  see  and  suspect.  On  the  night 
of  June  7  the  Australian  tunnelers,  who 
had  waited  for  the  moment  when  then- 
year's  work  would  be  accomplished  by  the 
touch  of  a  little  spring  on  a  metal  plate 
from  which  an  electric  wire  ran  to  a  mine- 
shaft  below  Hill  60,  assembled  in  a  dugout 
not  far  away.  They  waited  for  that 
moment  at  dawn  with  nerves  strung 
tensely,  deeply  excited,  tho  very  quiet, 
at  this  frightful  expectation.  They  knew 
exactly  the  explosive  power  of  those  tons 
of  ammonal  they  packed  under  the 
enemy's  position.  There  was  always  the 
risk  of  misadventure,  the  appalling  risk  of 
failure,  because  it  is  tricky  business,  this 
work  of  a  man-made  earthquake. 

Every  now  and  then  they  looked  at 
their  wrist-watches.  The  minutes  skipt 
by,  hours  dragged.  A  tall  officer  there 
stared  at  a  metal  disk  with  a  pointer. 
He  had  but  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
tear  the  earth  to  pieces,  but  it  was  still  too 
soon.  At  a  few  minutes  to  three  the  men 
who  had  been  talking  were  silent.  The 
tall  officer  had  a  strained  look  on  his  face. 
There  was  a  great  hush  in  that  dugout 
near  Hill  60.  The  spell  of  silence  was 
broken  at  ten  minutes  past  three. 

"Fire!"  said  the  officer. 

The  metal  disk  was  touched.  In  just 
one  tick  of  time  there  was  the  noise  of 
earth  in  travail,  the  rending,  rushing  noise 
breaking  out  into  a  vast  roar,  as  tho  a 
cliff  were  falling  down  a  precipice. 

The  frightful  tremor  made  all  the 
ground  rock  as  if  an  earthquake  had 
happened.  Hill  60  opened  and  let  forth 
a  great  eruption  of  flaming  clods.  Some 
English  troops  took  Hill  60  after  this 
explosion,  which  flung  some  of  them  to 
the  ground  as  they  rose  at  the  signal  of 
attack.      From    craters    they    dragged    a 
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dazed  and  terror-stricken  officer  who  had 
lost  all  his  company  after  that  vibration 
of  an  electric  -wire  in  contact  with  hellish 
forces. 

Further  forward,  below  Mount  Sorrel 
and  Armagh  Wood,  groups  of  Wurttem- 
burgers  and  jaegers  rose  from  holes  in 
the  stricken  earth  and  held  up  trembling 
hands  asking  for  mercy.  They  still  shook 
with  terror  of  the  mines.  Not  many  of 
them  showed  any  will  to  fight.  Some  of 
them  had  to  be  searched  for  below  ground, 
cowering  in  dark  pits  which  had  been  good 
deep  dugouts  and  observation-posts  with 
heavy  concrete  protection.  Now  all  were 
smashed. 

Of  the  work  of  the  flying  squadrons, 
composed  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  which 
acted  as  scouts,  watchers,  and  signalers 
for  the  gunners,  Mr.  Gibbs  says  "they  did 
daredevil,  reckless,  and  almost  incredible 
things." 

One  man's  flight,  told  in  his  own  dry 
words,  is  like  a  wild  nightmare  of  an 
airman's  dream.  He  flew  to  a  German 
airdrome  and  circled  around.  A  German 
machine  gun  spat  out  bullets  at  him. 
The  airman  saw  it,  swooped  over  it,  and 
fired  at  the  gunner.  He  saw  his  bullets  hit 
the  gun.  The  man  ceased  to  fire,  screamed, 
and  ran  for  cover.  Then  the  airman  flew 
off,  chased  trains,  and  fired  into  their 
windows. 

He  flew  over  small  bodies  of  troops 
on  the  march,  stopt,  fired,  and  scattered 
them.  Afterward  he  met  a  convoy  going 
to  Comines  and  he  circled  over  then- 
heads,  hardly  higher  than  their  heads, 
and  fired  into  them.  Near  Warneton  he 
came  upon  troops  massing  for  a  counter- 
attack and  made  a  new  attack,  inflicting 
casualties,  and  making  them  run  in  all 
directions. 

Another  man  found  himself  under  fire 
by  Archies  mounted  on  lorries.  He 
dived  and  fired  on  the  gunners,  who  ran 
away  and  hid.  One  flying-man  attacked 
and  silenced  four  machine-gun  teams 
in  strong  emplacements.  Others  cleared 
trenches  of  German  soldiers,  who  scuttled 
like  rabbits  into  dugouts.  They  fired 
everything  they  carried,  anything  which 
would  kill  the  enemy  or  destroy  his 
material.  Having  used  up  all  his  Lewis- 
gun  ammunition  upon  the  marching  troops, 
one  lad  fired  his  signal-rockets  at  the  next 
group  of  men  he  saw. 

They  flew  at  the  field-gunners  and  put 
them  to  flight,  at  heavy  guns  crawling 
along  the  roads  on  caterpillar-wheels,  at 
transport-wagons,  motor-lorries,  and  one 
motor-car,  whose  passengers,  if  they  live, 
will  never  forget  that  sudden  rush  of 
wings  four  feet  overhead,  with  a  spasm  of 
bullets  about  them.  The  airplane  was  so 
low  that  the  pilot  thought  he  would  crash 
into  the  motor-car,  but  he  just  planed 
clear  of  it  as  the  driver  steered  it  sharply 
into  a  ditch,  where  he  overturned  with  the 
five  occupants.  The  airman  went  on  his 
journey,  scattered  500  infantry,  and 
returned  home  after  a  long  flight,  never 
higher  than  500  feet  above  the  ground. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  progress  of  the 
battle,  the  air-squadrons  appointed  for 
artillery-observation  work  were  all  over 
the  enemy's  batteries,  signaling  to  the 
British  gunners  and  sending  back  O.  K., 
flashed  when  the  counter-battery  work 
was  effective.  There  were  an  amazing 
number    of    O.    K.'s.     One    air-squadron 


"Pull" 


That's  the  country-wide  noise  of  the  hour! 

Today,  out  at  the  country  clubs,  instead  of 
the  old  familiar  "Fore"  of  the  golfer  and  the 
"  Whack"  of  his  driver,  you  hear  the  "Pull" 
—  Bang — "Smash"  of  the  trapshooters — 
for  they  are  the  sportsmen  of  the  hour. 
There's  no  neetl  to  give  up  all  sport  this 
year.  But  now 's  your  chance  to  get  in  on 
a  sport  that's  timely  and  really  vital.  Hang 
up  your  golf  bag  this  summer  and  get  a 
gun — join  the  big  army  of  trapshooters. 

Easy  to  "get  onto" 

At  the  traps  you  always  find  an  "old  hand" 
glad  to  stand  by  and  coach  you  while  you 
shoot  your  first  string.  You  will  soon  "get 
onto"  the  flying  targets.  In  trapshooting 
you  don't  aim  as  you  do  in  shooting  at  a 
fixed  target.  You  just  keep  your  eye  on 
that  little  flying  "bird"  and  your  gun  in- 
stinctively follows  into  line. 

Once  you  fit  a  gunstock  to  your  shoulder 
and  "get  onto"  the  flying  target,  you  are 
a  confirmed  trapshooter.  You  will  be 
surprised,  too,  at  the  amount  of  fun  you 
can  get  for  the  money. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  club  in  your  own 
neighborhood  where  you  can  start  right  in. 
But  if  the  trapshooters  in  your  neighborhood 
haven't  organized  yet,  write  to  us  and  we 
will  help  get  the  club  started.  "  While  you 
are  making  arrangements  for  a  permanent 
club  you  can  use  a  hand-trap  to  practice  up 
with — inexpensive  but  good  sport. 

Starting  the  sport  right — the  gun  to  use 

To  start  trapshooting  right  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  get  the  right  sort  of  gun. 

To  handle  well,  and  permit  quick  and  ac- 
curate pointing,  a  gun  must  be  properly  bal- 
anced.  It  must  not  be  muzzle-heavy  or  have 


"Smash" 


too  much  of  its  weight  in  the  breech  or  in 
the  stock. 

The  choice  of  those  who  know 

On  account  of  its  safety,  strength,  lightness  and 
balance,  the  beauty  of  its  lines,  the  mechanical 
correctness  of  its  design,  the  Winchester  shotgun 
has  been  classed  by  critical  experts  "The  Perfect 
Gun."  It  is  the  choice  of  trapshooters  the  coun- 
try over.  Its  action  is  smooth  and  sure  and  its 
ejection  positive. 

The  Winchester  shotgun  is  made  in  both  the 
hammer  and  hammerless  models.  The  Model  12. 
hammerless,  is  made  in  the  standard  12  and  16 
gauges  and  also  in  the  lighter  20  gauge — more 
popular  with  women  and  new  shooters  because 
of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil.  The  am- 
munition for  the  20  gauge  gun  costs  less. 
The  Model  97, 12  and  16  gauges,  is  made  for  those 
who  prefer  a  slide  forearm  repeating  gun  with  a 
hammer.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  Model 
12  but  with  hammer  action. 

What  the  name  " Winchester*  *  means 

The  Winchester  Company  is  the  greatest  organi- 
zation of  small  arms  experts  in  the  world.  It 
makes  a  gun  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any 
other  manufacturer. 

No  Winchester  barrel  varies  one  one-thousandth 
of  an  inch  from  a  straight  line,  or  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Every  gun  or  rifle  that  bears  the  name 
"Winchester"  is  fired  over  fifty  times  with  excess 
loads  for  strength,  smooth  action  and  accuracy. 
All  Winchester  barrels  are  finished  by  the  Bennett 
Process,  which  gives  the  barrel  a  finish  that  lasts 
a  lifetime;  hardto  scratch  and  resists  rust. 
This  care  in  manufacturing  explains  why 
Winchesters  are  used  by  experts  everywhere. 

Write  for  the  Winchester  Catalog 

For  more  detailed  description  of  these  guns  ask 
your  dealer  for  the  new  1917  Winchester  catalog, 
or  send  direct  to  us  for  it. 

We  have  prepared  an  interesting  illustrated  book- 
let on  the  Sport  of  Trapshooting.  Your  dealer 
can  supply  you  with  one,  or  we  will  send  you  a 
copy  free  upon  request. 

Find  out  about  trapshooting  at  once.  Go  out  to 
the  club  next  Saturday  and  get  started. 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company 
Dept.  48  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Model  07 — Take-down  or  solid  frame,  repealing  shotgun.  Take-down  models 
made  in  12  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  7}/i  lbs. 
Solid  frame  made  in  12  gauge  only.  The  favorite  with  shooters  who  prefer 
a  slide  forearm  repeating  gun  with  a  hammer. 


Model  12 — Hammerless,  take-down,  repealing  shotgun.  Made  in  12  gauge, 
weight  about  7\i  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.;  in  20  gauge,  weight 
about  6  lbs. — more  popular  with  women  and  new  shooters  because  of  its  light' 
ness  and  very  slight  recoil. 

WlNCHESTEk 


World  Standard  Cans  and  Ammunition 


1946 
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No  Bran 

No  Appetite 

No  bran  in  the  morning  often 
means  no  appetite  at  night. 

Bran  is  Nature's  laxative.  With- 
out it,  fine  foods  clog. 

Pettijohn's  is  a  morning  dainty 
rich  in  bran.  Everybody  likes  it. 
And  it  starts  the  day  aright. 

See  what  a  difference  it  makes  in 
one  week.  You  will  never  again, 
we  think,  return  to  a  branless  diet. 

Start  tomorrow  morning. 

Jfhtti/ohnj 

Rolled  Wheat— 25%  Bran 

A  breakfast  dainty  whose  flavory  flakes 
hide  25  per  cent  unground  bran. 

Pettijohn's  Flour — 75  per  cent  fine  pat- 
ent flour  with  25  per  cent  bran  flakes. 
Use  like  Graham  flour  in  any  recipe. 

Both  sold  in  packages  only. 

(1603) 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become  a  lawyer  and  bi(p  suc- 
cess awaits  you.  Legally  train- 
ed men  win  high  positions  in 
businessandpublichfe.  Greater 
opportunities  now  than  ever  be- 
,  fore.Beindependent--bealeader. 
Thousands  of  lawyers  are  earning 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  to  pass  bar  ex- 
amination in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according 
to  our  Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree 
I  of  LL.  B.  conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Big  Law 
Library  and  modern  course  in  Public  Speaking  free  if  you  enroll 
now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page  "Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence" 
books  free.    Send  for  them — now. 

LaSalle    Extension  University.  Dept.  652-FC,  Chicago 


SEARCH  through  American 
industry  and  you  will  find 
no  keener  production  executives 
than  those  of  the  great  automo- 
bile and  motor  truck  plants. 

These  are  the  men  who,  year 
after  year,  specify 

DETROIT 

TWIST  DRILLS 

on   the  basis  of  proven  results. 

Such  concerns  as  Packard, 
Studebaker  and  Maxwell  choose 
Detroit  Twist  Drills  because 
they  get  more  holes  —  better 
holes — with  less  expense  for  power. 

Find  out  what  Detroit  Twist  Drills 
will  do  on   your  own  work.     Address 

DETROIT  TWIST  DRILL  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


alone  helped  a  group  of  heavies  to  silence 
seventy-two  batteries.  Everywhere  over 
the  battle-ground  the  air-scouts  were  out 
and  about  watching  the  progress  of  the 
infantry,  speaking  to  them  by  signals, 
picking  up  answers,  flying  back  to  head- 
quarters with  certain  information,  so 
that  the  battle  was  helped  enormously 
by  this  quick  intelligence. 

It  was  a  day  of  triumph  for  the  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  for  all  those  boys 
with  wings  on  their  breasts  who,  after 
their  day's  flight,  come  down  to[the  French 
estaminets  to  rattle  ragtime  on  untuned 
pianos,  to  give  glad  eyes  to  any  pretty 
girl  about,  to  fling  themselves  into  the  joy 
of  life  which  they  risk  so  lightly. 

The  work  of  the  British  airmen  was  so 
thoroughly  effective  that  the  enemy's 
air-force  was  completely  blocked.  During 
the  night  before  the  battle  hundreds  of 
British  planes  stole  over  the  German  lines 
during  a  brief  interval  while  the  moon 
was  hidden  by  clouds,  and  they  were  well 
behind  the  lines  when  the  battle  opened. 
They  hovered  above  the  enemy's  air- 
dromes and,  keeping  them  constantly 
under  fire,  prevented  the  machines  from 
getting  into  action.  Far  back  of  the  lines, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  actual  engage- 
ment, the  British  fliers  sought  out  troops 
in  town,  hamlet,  and  village,  and  when 
they  had  gathered,  the  airmen  swooped 
down  upon  them  and  scattered  them  with  a 
fusillade. 

Something  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
the  miners  that  made  the  great  British 
victory  at  Messines  possible  is  told  by 
Perry  Robinson  in  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
says: 

The  most  destructive  of  all  the  mines 
we  exploded  was  at  the  famous  Hill  60, 
southeast  of  Ypres,  where  it  seems  that 
two-thirds  of  a  company  of  Wurttem- 
burgers  were  entirely  wiped  out.  The 
few  survivors  of  the  company  who  fell 
into  our  hands  were  utterly  broken.  The 
work  of  making  the  mine  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  The  tunneling 
work  was  done  by  English  and  Welsh 
miners. 

In ,  the  cotirse  of  this  operation  they 
many  times  had  the  Germans  tunneling 
close  to  them,  and  on  one  occasion  stopt 
work  on  their  gallery  to  allow  the  Ger- 
mans, who  were  tunneling  .  diagonally 
across  the  same  path,  to  pass  ahead  of 
them.  Another  time  something  happened 
to  the  German  workings-  which  caused  a 
landslide  in  one  of  our  chambers  on  top 
of  one  of  our  charges  of  explosives,  which 
fortunately  did  not  go  off.  Again  a  similar 
thing  buried  two  of  our  listeners  at  the 
end  of  their  gallery  and  one  of  them  was 
not  dug  out  for  forty  hours. 

The  share  which  digging  plays  in  such 
warfare  as  this  is  enormous.  The  Ger- 
mans are  most  industrious  diggers  them- 
selves. There  was  a  case  recently  where 
they  dug,  as  our  airmen  learned  the 
next  morning,  a  four-mile  stretch  in  a 
single  night  across  our  positions  east  of 
Monchy.  That  performance  was  at  least 
rivaled  here  by  the  New-Zealanders,  who, 
after  the  advance,  and  tho  they  had  been 
fighting  throughout  the  day,  set  to  work 
and  by  Thursday  evening  had  dug  a  first- 


class  six-foot  trench  along  the  whole  of 
their  new  front  and  slept  that  night  at  the 
bottom. 

Another  notable  feat  was  that  of  a 
northern  battalion,  who,  starting  imme- 
diately behind  their  attack,  had,  in  spite 
of  the  German  barrage,  dug  a  trench  six 
feet  deep  clean  up  to  our  new  front  by 
nightfall. 

BEANING  THE  H.  C.  L. 

WHEN  the  United  States  went  to  war 
it  was  at  once  faced  by  the  serious 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  most 
bellicose  part  of  its  population — the  boys 
under  military  age.  They  are  the  most  war- 
like and  the  most  energetic  citizens.  They 
were  determined  to  do  something  now  that 
we  were  at  war,  and  when  a  boy  between 
twelve  and  seventeen  starts  off  to  "do 
something"  it  is  liable  to  mean  trouble 
for  the  poor  slow  grownups.  In  Germany, 
in  France,  and  in  England  the  inevitable 
disorganization  of  education  and  the  fact 
that  adults  can  not  look  after  boys  so 
carefully  have  resulted  in  several  develop- 
ments not  altogether  pleasant.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point.  Here  in  America  a 
liability  has  been  turned  into  an  asset  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  giving  a  boy  crazy 
to  do  something  a  chance  to  do  it.  The 
boys  are  to  play  a  part,  and  no  mean  part, 
in  an  Allied  victory — by  beans. 

"Every  Scout  Feed  a  Soldier!"  is  the 
slogan.  There's  plenty  of  land  in  the 
United  States  to  feed  the  Allies,  and 
enough  seed  to  raise  the  crop.  Beans, 
which  the  Scouts  will  make  their  chief 
crop,  are  absurdly  easy  to  raise.  The 
shortage  is  in  labor,  and  in  recognition  of 
this  fact  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  issued  on  April  9 — 
quick  action,  that — the  following  emer- 
gency resolution: 

Whereas,  Congress  has  declared  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  this  country 
and  Germany,  and 

Whereas,  each  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  is  definitely  obligated  by  the 
Scout  oath  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and 

Whereas,  the  combined  strength  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  now  including 
210,000  boys  and  58,000  men,  forms  a 
potential  asset  to  the  country  for  co- 
operative effort,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  every  officer  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  be  urged, 
in  addition  to  the  service  they  will  render 
the  police  and  civic  authorities  in  their 
home  cities,  to  definitely  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  plans  which  the 
National  Council  has  made  with  the  fol- 
lowing organizations: 

First,  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  To 
cooperate  in  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  home  gardens,  under  the  slogan, 
"Every  Scout  to  Feed  a  Soldier." 

Secondly,  The  American  National  Red 
Cross.  To  cooperate  with  the  Red  Cross 
through  its  local  chapters  in  meeting  their 
responsibilities  occasioned  by  the  state  of 
war. 

Thirdly,  The  Navy  Department.     To  co- 
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PRACTICAL  AMERICA 
and  THE  FRANKLIN  CAR 


A  MERICANS  are  at 
/%  heart  a  practical  people. 
^£~  jk  There  is  something  in 
them  that  responds  to 
Thrift;  something  that  makes 
them  ashamed  of  extravagance 
and  waste. 

They  may  get  off  the  track 
occasionally,  but  they  always 
come  back  to  the  main  road  of 
efficiency  and  common-sense. 

$300,000,000  Wasted  in 
Gasoline  and  Tires  Every  Year 

The  average  American  is 
Dusy.  Outside  his  business  he 
lets  others  do  his  thinking.  He 
thinks  with  his  crowd. 

He  did  this  on  motor  cars. 
He  bought  dead  weight  and 
rigidity,  ponderous  machinery 
and  big  wheel  base. 

He  lugged  around  radiators 
and  plumbing,  a  water-cooling 
system  of  177  parts. 

He  paid  the  price  in  upkeep 
and  depreciation,  tire  destruc- 
tion, gasoline  waste. 

It  cost  him  about  $600, 000, 000 
a  year  and  did  not  give  him 
the  comfort  of  the  flexible,  easy 
riding  Franklin,  with  its  world's 
record  of  economy  in  cost  of  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  no  middle  ground 
in  this  thrift  question. 

A  car  has  it — or  it  has  not. 

Like  easy  riding  comfort — if 
thrift  is  there  it  proves  itself. 

Take  the  tire  question,  for 
instance. 


Gasoline  Costs 
in  the  Franklin 
Car  only 

Averaqe  Gaso- 
line Cost  of 
other  Fine  Cms 


If  the  owner  of  a  heavy  ma- 
chine uses  his  car  as  freely  as  the 
Franklin  owner  uses  his  scien- 
tific-light-weight car,  in  three 
years  he  will  hwy  four  sets  of  tires 
to  the  Franklin's  two — and  the 
tires  alone  will  cost  him  nearly 
three  times  what  they  cost  the 
Franklin  owner. 

There  never  was  a  more  com- 
plete demonstration  of  a  princi- 
ple than  the  way  every  thrift- 
record  in  the  fine  car  class  has 
been  established  by  the  Franklin 
Car. 

Efficiency  Standards 
Established  for  Motor  Cars 

Gasoline!  Franklin  National 
Economy  Test,  May  1,  1914— 
94  Franklin  Cars  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  averaged  32.8  miles 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline. 

And  again  May  1,  1915—137 
Franklin  Cars  averaged  32.1 
miles  to  the  gallon. 

And  again  in  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Fuel  Economy  Test,  when 
Professor  Lockwood  and  Arthur 
B.  Brown,  M.  E.,  established  the 
fact  that  the  Franklin  Car  uses  less 
gasoline  per  mile  than  any  other 
car  with  six  or  more  cylinders. 

Oil!  In  the  New  York  to 
Chicago  Oil  Test  the  Franklin 
Car  ran  1046  miles  on  one  gallon 
of  oil. 

Power!  Efficiency  Test  by  the 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 
demonstrated  that  the  Franklin 
delivers  84.4  per  cent,  of  its  en- 
gine power  at  the  rear  wheels. 


Tires!  The  five-year  National 
Tire  average  of  Franklin  owners 
is  10,203  miles. 

Investment  Value  !  If  you  can 
find  a  used  Franklin  for  sale, 
you  will  pay  twenty  per  cent, 
more  for ^  it  than  for  any  other 
fine  car  in  proportion  to  its  first 
cost  and  the  use  it  has  had. 

American  Motor  Cars  Carry 

More  People  than  the 

Railroads 

The  more  this  country  gets 
down  to  stern  realities  the  bigger 
place  there  is  for  the  Franklin 
Car. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
Thrift  of  the  Franklin— only 
more  people  are  recognizing  it. 

The  Franklin  owner  has 
nothing  to  change,  nothing  to 
explain  or  excuse. 

He  is  using  his  car  more  in- 
stead of  less,  because  it  is  pri- 
marily a  car  of  utility,  owned  and 
operated  on  a  Thrift  basis. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  him 
that  he  saw  these  things  before 
the  call  to  National  Thrift. " 

Touring  Car  2280  lbs.      $1950.00 

Runabout  2160  lbs.  1900.00 

Four-Pass.  Roadster  2280  lbs.  1950. 00 

Cabriolet  2485  lbs.  2750.00 

Sedan  2610  lbs.  2850.00 

Brougham  2575  lbs.  2800.00 

Town  Car  2610  lbs.  3100.00 

Limousine  2620  lbs.  3100.00 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Syracuse 


Oil  Costs  in 
ihe  Franklin 
Car  only  — 

Averaqe  Oil  \ 
Cost  df  Other  f 
Fine  Cars — I 


Tires  Cost  in  ||p 
the  Franklin  " 
Car  only 

Average  Tire 
Cost  of  other 
Fine  Cars — 


Friction  loss 

in  the  Franklin 
Car  only 

Average  Fric- 
tion loss  in 

other  Fine  Cars 


Depreciation 
loss 'inthe Frank- 
lin Car  only- 

AyerugeDepie- 
ciationLoss  in 
other  hne  Cars 


FRANKLIN    AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

SYRACUSE,     N.    V.,     U.     S.      A. 
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NON-BURN 

ASBESTOS 


When  safety  hangs  by  a  fibre- 
look  well  to  that  fibre 

It's  the  asbestos  fibre  that  counts  in  brake 
linings,  and  high-grade  fibre  grows  scarcer 
every  day. 

Another  argument  for  Non-Burn,  for  it's  mined 
and  made  at  Asbestos  Headquarters  —  by  Johns- 
Manville.  We  learned  the  value  of  fibre  selection 
years  ago,  making  linings  and  blocks  for  big  hoists 
—and  today  our  experts  choose  for  Non-Bum  only 
the  choicest  asbestos. 

It's  this  quality  of  raw  material  that 
justifies  your  asking  for  Non-Burn 
when  you  buy  a  car—and  insisting 
on  it  when  re-equipping. 

TO  THE  TRADE — Non-Burn  is  sold 
only  through  jobbers  and  dealers— on  an 
exceptionally  attractive  basis.  Write  for 
details. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories— Branches  in  55  Large  Cities 


When  yon  think  of  Asbestos 
yon  think  of  Johns-Manville 


117L~  1A7_~I-A  "The  Doxology"—"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  "— 
W  nO  XV  rOte  .<  Come>  Holy  Spirit.  Heavenly  Dove  "— "  A  Charge 
to  Keep  I  Have  "—"Asleep  in  Jesus,  Blessed  Sleep"  —  "  Awake,  My  Soul, 
Stretch  Every  Nerve" —"Blest  Be  The  Tie  That  Binds" -"Rock 
of    Ages    Cleft    for    rT,l_       l_I  ,    which  in  childhood  we  learn 

Me"?  In  fact,  many  of  *  "®  HymnS  and  cherish  through  life; 
which  at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we  listen  to  with  moist  eye ;  which  at  the 
close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day  we  sung  at  the    X\T       I  -     to  hear  them 

seashore,  in  the  mountains  or  at  the  fireside.      » v  c   1-,u  v  c    sung   again 
and  again  and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of  life's  tenderest  chords  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  these  hymns,  so  that  in  death  they  are  the  touchstones  for  sorrow- 
ing hearts  that  revere  our  memory.    No  book  could  afford  you  greater  spiritual  refreshment 
than  just  such  a  work  as  is  here  brought  to  your  notice.  Get  it  and  read  it ;    Cft  Well  f 
you'll  sing  these  hymns  with  new  meaning  in  them— the  hymns  you  love    •JU    "c       " 

Bishop  Vincent  says:  "It  is  invaluable  in  promoting  hymn  services." 
A  book  indispensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  favorite  hymns. 


FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    354-360   Fourth    Avenue,    NEW    YORK 


ENGLISH 
HYMNS 

then  Authon  and 
History,  by  Re*. 
Samuel  W.  Duffield, 
D.D.  cites  in  alpha- 
betical order  the 
first  lines  of  oyer 
1  ,SOO  hymns,  giv- 
ing a  brief  biog- 
raphy of  author  and 
circ  u  instances  at- 
tending its  compo- 
sition. 8to,  cloth. 
675  pp.  $3.00. 


Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


By  H.  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  fea 
practical  guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or for  your  own  enjoyment as ia 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
half-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 

is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its   pages.      In   a  hasty 

glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as .Lawn, 

berries,  Astirs,  Chrysanthemums    Roses^  Climbing  P^lantsDahias, 

HP*        Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders    Jrost, greenhouses, 

^Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens,Lilies ,  Vegetables  .^Gardens, 

Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 

Octavo,  cloth     Illustrated.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.t6 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  E,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


operate  with  the  Navy  Department  in 
organizing  an  emergency  coast  patrol 
along  the  seacoast  towns. 

"Every  Scout  Feed  a  Soldier!"     That 
means  the  268,000  will  feed,  on  land  at 
present  uncultivated,  with  crops  not  con- 
sidered in  agricultural  estimates,  half  the 
army  raised  by  the  first  draft!    Will  they 
do  it?     We  believe  .they  will.     Not    be- 
cause the  project  has  been  received  with 
enthusiasm,   altho    that    will    help  —  en- 
thusiasm won't  last  through  a  hot  July 
afternoon  spent  in   pulling   weeds  —  but 
the  knowledge  of  what  that  work  means 
to  the  country  will  send  the  Scout  back 
next  day  looking  for  more.     The  Scouts 
know,   too,   and   they   are   teaching   their 
friends  what  it  means.     They  can  repeat 
by  heart  Colonel  Roosevelt's  letter  which 
we  quote  here: 

Office  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

April  20,  1917. 
My  dear  Mr.  West: 

Through  you  I  cordially  indorse  what 
Mr.  Hoover  has  said  about  the  Scouts. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quite  right  in  saying  that 
the  services  to  our  country  should  be  partly 
in  supplying  ships  and  food,  altho,  of  course, 
it  is  even  more  important  that  we  should 
send  our  soldiers  to  the  firing-line,  and  it 
is  only  thus  that  we  can  display  the  true 
American  spirit.  We  should  eliminate  all 
waste  and  stimulate  food-production  at 
every  point.  I  think  Mr.  Hoover's  sug- 
gestion that  the  Scouts  should  take  as  their 
own  province  the  stimulation  of  bean- 
production  is  particularly  good.  Let  each 
Scout  start  a  garden  and  thereby  help  to 
feed  the  soldiers. 

With  all  good  wishes, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)     Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Mr.  James  E.  West, 
Chief  Scout  Executive, 
Fifth  Avenue  Building 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Another  proof  of  their  resolution  which 
rings  true  is  the  boys'  decision  to  protect 
the  small  gardens  and  orchards  from 
thieves.  A  Boy  Scout  who  stands  guard 
under  a  tree  loaded  with  ripe  cherries  is 
not  only  a  worker  in  his  country's  interest 
but  a  hero. 

The  idea  of  camps  in  connection  with 
farming  is  being  made  a  feature  of  the 
plan  in  the  Western  States,  particularly 
California.  There  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
an  "Army  of  Food-Supply,"  composed  of 
boys  and  men  over  military  ages,  which 
shall  camp  out  in  the  ranches  and  work  on 
the  farms  and  orchards  two  weeks  in  every 
month.  California  is  very  short  of  labor, 
and  by  this  scheme  it  is  expected  that  the 
crops  of  the  State  can  be  increased  by 
some  almost  incredible  figure.  The  boys 
and  the  men  directing  them  mean  business. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  project  are 
outlined  by  Mr.  Benson,  in  charge  of  the 
Government's  farm-extension  work,  in  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"This  Boy-Scout  movement  alone  means 
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more  than  2,000.000  new  gardens  through- 
out the  country  this  spring,"  said  Mr. 
Benson.  '"In  addition  to  raising  a  garden 
himself,  each  Scout  is  pledged  to  persuade 
nine  other  persons,  not  Scouts,  to  raise 
gardens.  That  makes  ten  gardens  per 
Scout— and  there  are  21S,000  Scouts,  not 
counting  the  adults  in  the  organization. 
These  millions  of  gardens  will  furnish  an 


the    food-supply    which 
appreciate    more    next 


the 
fall 


addition  to 
nation  will 
than  it  does  now." 

A  plan  by  which  the  United  States 
Army  can  be  furnished  with  millions  of 
pounds  of  balanced  rations  on  a  few  hours' 
notice,  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  was  revealed  by  Mr.  Benson. 
Boy  Scouts  all  over  the  country  will  be 
instructed  in  scientific  methods  of  preserv- 
ing the  surplus  food-products  of  their 
gardens.  They  will  be  taught  how  to  pre- 
pare a  balanced  ration  in  one-pound 
packages  especially  for  army  use. 

One  of  these  packages  will  be  sufficient 
to  feed  a  soldier  for  one  day,  if  on  short 
rations.  Normally,  a  soldier  would  eat 
one  at  a  meal.  The  food  will  be  compact 
and  a  marching  soldier  could  carry  several 
days'  provisions  in  his  knapsack. 

Millions  of  these  one-pound  packages 
of  food  will  be  stored  by  Boy  Scouts  under 
the  direction  of  the  Scout  masters.  When 
the  Government  needs  the  food  for  its 
soldiers,  the  War  Department  will  com- 
municate with  the  Boy  Scout  head- 
quarters here.  Immediately  telegrams  will 
be  sent  to  Scout  masters  all  over  the  coun- 
try. They  will  at  once  ship  the  rations 
from  their  districts  to  a  central  distribut- 
ing point  named  by  the  Government. 
Within  a  few  hours,  rations  enough  to 
equip  a  great  army  will  be  pouring  in. 

The  basis  of  the  one-pound  ration  will  be 
either  spaghetti,  rice,  or  hominy.  With 
this,  in  scientifically  balanced  proportions, 
will  be  meat,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  carrots, 
and  onions.  The  ration  can  be  heated  in  the 
can,  thus  furnishing  a  soldier  a  quick,  ap- 
petizing, and  nourishing  meal. 

Making  2,000,000  gardens  is  to  be  only 
a  part  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  work.  They  are 
to  make  their  gardens  100  per  cent,  efficient 
by  not  allowing  a  single  pea  or  potato  to  go 
to  waste.  Mr.  Benson  strongly  urges  all 
amateur  gardeners  to  do  the  same. 

"A  little  boy,  who  learned  canning  from 
our  department,  wrote  me  that  he  had 
raised  four  gardens  from  one  little  piece  of 
ground.  His  spring  crop,  he  said,  was  one 
garden,  his  summer  crop  a  second,  and  his 
fall  crop  a  third.  His  fourth  was  a  'winter 
garden.'  He  said  it  had  twenty-seven  rows, 
and  eighteen  hills  to  a  row.  Each  hill,  he 
added,  was  a  one-quart  jar  filled  with 
preserved  vegetables  which  his  other  three 
gardens  had  produced.  In  his  'winter 
garden'  he  had  'one  row'  of  corn  on  the 
cob,  two  'rows'  of  corn  off  the  cob,  and  one 
'row'  each  of  carrots,  spinach,  cauliflower, 
eabbage,  and  other  vegetables. 

"Canning  will  be  just  as  important  a 
part  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  work  as  raising- 
vegetables.  If  they  didn't  preserve  their 
surplus,  there  would  be  an  oversupply  of 
food  in  districts  where  there  were  many 
Boy  Scouts,  while  in  a  district  a  hundred 
miles  away  there  might  be  a  serious  short- 
ige.  If  the  Boy  Scouts  have  their  surplus 
>anned,  they  can  ship  it  to  relieve  the  short- 
ly*' elsewhere,  avoiding  the  risks  and 
lifficulties  of  shipping  fresh  vegetables. 
rhe  economic  value  of  any  garden  is 
argely  dependent  on  the  ability  of  the 
jwner  to  can  his  produce." 


Goes  Further 

Any  Way  You  Use  It 


(•. 


RED  WING  GRAPE  CUP 

Put  a  small  block  of  ice  in  a  I 
two-quart  glass  pitcher.  Slice  \ 
in  one  orange,  a  banana,  two 
or  three  pieces  of  pineappje, 
and  add  such  berries  as  are 
in  season.  Pour  over  this  one 
quart  of  water  and  one  pint 
of  RED  WING  Grape  juice. 
Decorate  with  mint  and  al- 
low to  stand    until   seasoned. 


Red  Wing  Grape  Juice  is  economical 
any  way  you  use  it.  It  goes  further 
-from  25  to  50  per  cent  further. 
This  is  because  it  is  better  and 
richer. 

I  ysed  as  a  beverage,  water  should  be 
added  to  Red  Wing,  because  Red 
Wing  retains  its  richness,  flavor,  body 

and  color  even  when  appreciably 

diluted. 

REDWin<j 

GRAPE JUKE 

With  the  Better  Flavor 


RED  WING  SHERBET 

%  pint  Red  Wing 

Grape  Juice 
%  pint  boiling  water 
1   package  lemon  ok 
orange  gelatine,     \ 
.  Dissolve  gelatine  in  one- 
Ijalf  pint   boiling   water  \ 
Snd  add  the  grape  juice.  ' 
freeze  until  firm. Garnish 
with  maraschino  cherries  - 


\ 

RED  WING  HIGH  BALL 

Place  a  small  block  of  ice  in  an 
eight-ounce  glass,  fill  half  full  with 
KED  WING  Grape  Juice,  and  add 
plain  or  carbonated  water.  Mix 
thoroughly. 


As  a  base  or 
flavoring  for 
punches,  ices 
and  desserts, 
a  little  Red 
Wing  goes  a 
long  way. 


The  superior  excellence  of  Red  Wing  Grape  Juice  is  due  to 
the  genuine  purity  of  it.  It  is  just  the  pure,  free  juice  from 
the  nrst  light  crush  of  the  finest  select  New  York  State 
Loncord  grapes.  It  comes  to  you  unadulterated  and  un- 
termented— just  as  it  leaves  the  grape. 

wwiomv  R,m.  ^ing  rcCipos  given  !1:w  You  wiU  read«y  see  their 
frpo  on  XV;  o^th<-y  are  llncommonl.v  delicious.  Our  booklet,  mailed 
irec  on  request,  gives  a  score  or  more  of  other  Rod  Wing  recipes. 

PURITAN  FOOD  PRODUCTS  C0.,Inc.,Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Branches:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco 


Red  winG 


q 


&! 
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PERFORATED    DOOR      MATS 
RUBBER    MATTING 


RUBBER    BANDS 
ERASERS 


GOODRICH  IN  THE  AMERICAN  HOME 

lHUS  runs  a  riddle  of  the  nursery: 

What  is  it  that  is  hard  as  iron,  yet  soft  as  velvet; 

Firm  as  rock,  yet  yielding  as  wax ; 

Which  grows  to  a  giant,  and  shrivels  to  a  dwarf; 

And  the  more  you  knock  it  down,  the  faster  it  jumps  up? 

All  the  world  knows  the  answer.    It  is  RUBBER,  that  queer 
Protean  product  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company  adapts  from 
Nature  in  a  thousandfold  forms   for   a  thousandfold  uses  inx 
our  homes.  /i,, 

GOODRICH  rubber  does  not  need  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  the  American  Home  for  entrance.  It! 'is  always  IN  and 
OF  the  Home— the  ever-present,  ever  ^dependable  FRIEND 

of  the  Family.  /-;  / 

From  mother  and  father  to  baby;  from  gray-haired  grand- 
father to  each  romping  youngster^ it  is  play-fellow,  work- 
fellow,  protector,  comforter.  /  /• 

There  is  this  apt  and  truthful  saying  out  at  Akron,  '^Qoodrich 
rubber  goes  with  you  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."      / 

For  throughout  life,  whether  you  walty  on  TEXJAN  SOLES, 
or  ride  on  GOODRICH  TIRES;  whether  you  thrill  with  joy, 
or  suffer  with  pain  and  so'rrow;  Goodrich  Rubber,  making 
your  path  smoother  and  softer,  brings  you  HOME. 

EVERYWHERE  at  home  Goodrich  Rubber  awaits  you.  As 
you  enter  your  gate,  a /Goodrich  nose  is  spraying  lawn  and 
garden.    A  Goodrich  mat  greets  you  at  the  head  of  the  steps. 

You  enter  the  house,  Goodrich  rubber  at  half  a  hundred 
posts  is  busy  with  half  a  hundred  duties.     / 

Were  you  to  take  a  census  of  what  Goodrich  rubber  is  doing 
for  your  home,  its  revelations  would  astound  you. 


TRADE   MARK 


PLAYER   PIANO  TUBING 


FAIR 


ATOMIZER    BULBS 
FACIAL   BRUSHES 


TEA  CART  TIRE 


LIST 


PRICES 
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I  OU  know,  of  course,  that  in  your  bathroom  Goodrich 
mats,  rubber  sponges,  hose  for  the  spray  and  shower,  plum- 
bing fixtures  are  Goodrich  Rubber :  but  it  is  not  likely  you 
know  that  melody  is  breathed  from  your  player  piano  on 
account  of  Goodrich  rubber  tubing. 

You  realize  that  the  erasers  and  rubber  bands  in  your  library 
are  Goodrich  rubber,  but  it  is  not  likely  you  realize  the  light 
from  your  reading  lamp  comes  along  Goodrich  insulated  wire. 

You  realize  that  delight  from  your  motor  car  springs Jirom 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord  or  Black  Safety  Tread  thre^  but 
you  hardly  realize  the  Goodrich  tires  on  your  carpet  sweeper 
and  vacuum  cleaner. 

If  it  is  raining,  you  remember  with  relief  and  satisfaction  the 
waterproof  coats,  Straightline  rubbers  and  Hipress  Boots  in 
your  closet;  but  you  rarely  think  that  when  you  talk  over 
the  telephone  with  your  friends  and  relatives,  you  are  speak- 
ing into  a  Goodrich  hard  rubber  mouthpiece  and  listening 
at  a  Goodrich  hard  rubber  receiver?. ; 

JO  into  the  kitchen,  and  you  find  Goodrich  rubber  tiling 
and  rubber  carpet  are  on  the  floor;  Goodrich  rubber  brushes 
for  cleaning  bottles  and  rubber  gloves  for  washing  dishes, 
Goodrich  rubber  drain  mats  are  at  the  sink. 

Go  into  the  bedroom,  and  ydu  turn  on  the  electric  light  with 
a  Goodrich  hard  rubber  key,  and  Gopdrich  ^sulated  wire. 

Go  into  the  nursery,  and  the  children  play  with  Goodrich 
rubber  balls.  / 

All  over  the  household  there  is  this  realized  and  unrealized 
dependence  on  Goodrich  rubber.  / 

Because  it  is  the  Silent |Seryant  in ^'the' House,  saving  mother 
many  a  step,  easing  the^v^rk  oh  her  hands,  and  sparing  her 
nerves;  because  it  is  playfellow  of  the  young^ and  comforter 
of  the  old;  because  it  binds $he  home  with  a  clinging,  pliant 
band  of  service,  GOODRICH  is  RUBBER  to  the  American  Home. 

Goodrich  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


WATERPROOF 
OVERSHOES 
HIPRESS  BOOTS 


7 


VACUUM   CLEANER    HOSE 

AND  TIRES 
CARPET    SWEEPER   TIRES 
CHAIR    TIPS 


^pu=5> 


BATH  MATS 
RUBBER    SPONGES 
BATH  S  PRAY  TU  B I  NO 
RUBBER  SHOWER  CURTAINS 
RUBBER  TILING 


CANNING    JARS    RUBBER 
RUBBER     BRUSHES 
RUBBER    GLOVES 
SINK   SCRAPERS 
DRAIN     BOARD     MATS 
RUBBER    CARPETS 


KATHGKINI 
SOUTHWICK 


FAIR         TREATMENT 
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Between  Shaves 

Give  Your  Razor  Blade  the  3-in-One  Oil  Bath 


T^vT 


Pour  a  little  3-in-One 
Oil  into  a  glass.  Place 
razor,  with  blade 
adjusted,  in  glass. 
There  should  be  just 
enough  3-in-One  to 
cover  blade.  Leave 
razor  there  over- 
night. 


*' 


/ 


J , 


•  Ml 

In  the  morning  you  II 
get  the  easiest, 
quickest  shave  you 
ever  had.  Don  t 
wipe  oil  off  razor 
because  the  oil- 
bathed  blade  works 
delightfully  smooth 
and  easy.  Softens 
up  the  beard  — no 
pulling. 


Needn't  reiaove 
blade  to  cleanse  it 
during  or  after  shav-  [ 
ing.  Needn't  wipe' 
or  change  blades.! 
Merely  hold  razor  | 
under  faucet  to  rinse  j 

■-  off  lather  and  hairi 
particles.  Saves  time  | 

...and  trouble. 

J, 


i>  \J 


After    shaving,    re- 
place razor  in  glass 
as  before,  with  blade 
immersed   in  3-in- 
One.   Leave  it  there 
between  shaves.) 
Then  it  will  always] 
keep  in  perfect  order ! 
—ready  for  the  next] 
shave. 


IF  YOU  SHAVE  with  a  safety, 
try  this  scientific  razor  treatment 
tonight.  Tomorrow  morning  you'll 
know  what  real  shaving  is  like.    The 

3-in-One 

oil  bath  is  "just  what  the  doctor 
ordered' '  for  safety  blades — all  makes. 
Here's  why: 

The  cutting  edge  of  a  blade  is  not 
smooth  and  even,  as  it  looks.  It  is 
really  just  a  series  of  tiny,  irregular 
saw-like  teeth!  A  microscope  re- 
veals this. 

As  you  cannot  wipe  a  blade  perfectly 
dry,  the  moisture  collecting  between 
these  tiny  teeth  causes  rust  to  form. 
This  rust — invisible  to  the  naked  eye 
— is  what  makes  the  razor  pull  and 
hurt  the  face. 

Bathing  the  blade  in  3-in-One  posi- 
tively prevents  rust — oil  and  water 
will  not  mix.  The  sharpness  of  the 
edge  is  preserved  by  this  treatment 
and  self-shaving  becomes  a  pleasant 
matter  of  a  few  minutes,  instead  of 
a  long-drawn-out,  disagreeable  task. 
Begin  it  with  a  new  blade  tonight ! 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all 
stores  in  50c,  25c  and 
1-oz.  (Small  Size)  bot- 
tles; also  in  the  Handy 
Oil  Cans,  25c. 

i 

FYpp  -^  liberal  sample  of 
rice  3_m_One  Oil  sent 
free  for  the  asking  if  you 
wish  to  try  before  you  buy. 

Three-in-One  Oil  Co. 

165  KAR  Broadway 
New  York 
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3-in-0ne-The  Universal  Shaving  Gil 


Delivered  y?„  FREE 


mtfr 

Agentm 

Wantea 


Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"   bicycles,    shown   in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cats- 
log.    We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f  rum  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  sM 

'  bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 

in  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

new  trial  offer  and   low    Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider   terms  and  prices. 

TIRCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals, 

I  IHtw  single  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of   bicycles  at 

half  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

offer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

for  the  bier  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

~EAIiCYCLE     COMPANY 

t.HU  Dept.  P- 172  Chicago 


Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 
No  electricity,  wirts  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.     3  Sizes. 

Alcohol   or  Gas  only  (Gas  SI 

Alcohol    or   Gas  only  (Gas  $1 

$19.50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .   $2.60  extra) 


A)   12-Inch -SIS. 50— Alcohol   or  Gas  only  (Gas  f  1.50  extra) 
1    16-inch-$18. 50  —  Alcohol    or   Gas  only  (Gas  $1.60  extra) 


I 


BJ    lfi-inch 
1   21-inch  — $22.50  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .   $2.60  extra) 

F.  0.  B.  Chicago.     Cash  with  order  only. 

KEEP  COOL 

LAKE   BREEZE    MOTOR 
B77W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago 


VICTIMS  OF  "U"-BOAT  RUTHLESSNESS 

THE  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  crew 
of     the     steamship     Alnwick     Castle, 
torpedoed    and    deserted    by    a    German 
submarine,  is  told  in  the  log  of  Captain 
Chave.     The  steamship  had  on  board  at 
the  time,  besides  one  hundred  members  of 
her    own    crew    and   fourteen    passengers, 
twenty-four    of    the    crew    of    the    collier 
Trevose,   rescued   the   previous   day   when 
their  vessel  was  also  torpedoed.     All  hands, 
including    the    stewardess    and    a    woman 
passenger  and  her  three-months-old  baby, 
got  safely  away  from  the  sinking  steam- 
ship in  six  life-boats,  and  at  a  safe  distance 
Captain   Chave   waited    to   see   the   final 
plunge  of  his  torpedoed  vessel.     The  story 
of  their  desertion  by  the  submarine  and  the 
subsequent    horrors    experienced   for   four 
days  in  the  open  boats,  before  those  who 
survived     the     terrible     experience     were 
rescued,  reads  like  a  romance  of  the  sea. 
The  Boston  Transcript  quotes  from  Captain 
Chave 's  log: 

At  a  safe  distance  we  waited  to  see  the 
end  of  the  Alnwick  Castle. 

Then  we  observed  the  submarine  quietly 
emerge  from  the  sea  end  on  to  the  ship, 
with  a  gun  trained  on  her.  She  showed 
no  periscope,  just  a  conning-tower  and  a 
gun  as  she  lay  there — silent  and  sinister. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  Alnwick 
Castle  plunged  bow  first  below  the  surface. 
Her  whistle  gave  one  blast  and  the  main- 
topmast  broke  off.  There  were  a  smoth- 
ered roar  and  a  cloud  of  dirt  and  we  were 
left  in  our  boats,  139  people,  300  miles 
from  land. 

The  submarine  lay  between  the  boats, 
but  whether  she  spoke  to  any  of  them  I 
do  not  know.  She  proceeded  N.E.  after 
a  steamer  which  was  homeward-bound, 
about  four  miles  away,  and  soon  after  we 
saw  a  tall  column  of  water,  etc.,  and  knew 
that  she  had  found  another  victim. 

The  boats  then  made  sail  and  headed 
for  the  Channel.  That  was  on  Monday, 
March  19,  and  after  dark  Captain  Chave 
saw  nothing  more  of  the  other  boats.  The 
wind  and  sea  increased  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  in  their  sail  and  put  out  a 
sea-anchor.  They  sought  shelter  from  the 
spray  and  bitter  wind  under  the  canvas 
boat-cover,  and  when  daylight  came  they 
found  that  the  rudder  and  sea-anchor 
had  both  heen  carried  away.  As  there 
were  too  much  wind  and  sea  to  sail,  they 
made  another  sea-anchor  with  two  oars 
lashed  together,  and  spent  all  day  Tuesday 
struggling  with  the  oars  to  keep  the  boat's 
head  up  into  the  sea.  Of  this  fight  against 
the  wind  and  waves  the  log  says: 

We  were  constantly  soaked  with  cold 
spray  and  pierced  with  the  hitler  wind, 
which  was  now  from  the  north.  I  served 
out  water  twice  daily,  one  dipper  between 
two  men,  which  made  a  portion  about 
equal  to  one-third  of  a  condensed-milk  tin. 

Fortunately,  I  had  made  a  practise  of 
keeping  in  the  boats  a  case  of  condensed 
milk,  a  case  of  beef,  two  tins  of  biscuits, 
and  a  skein  of  amberline,  and  some  twine, 
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and  palm,  and  needle,  besides  the  regula- 
tion equipment;  also  I  had  provided  a 
bundle  of  blankets  for  each  boat.  We 
divided  a  tin  of  milk  among  four  men 
oner  a  day,  and  a  tin  of  beef  (six  pounds) 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  a  por- 
tion for  each  person  (twenty-nine)  once 
a  day. 

A i  midnight  on  Tuesday  the  wind  died 
away  somewhat,  and  all  day  Wednesday 
they  were  able  to  keep  under  way.  At 
S  p.m.,  however,  the  captain  was  again 
obliged  to  heave  to.     He  continues: 

We  were  now  feeling  the  pangs  of  thirst, 
as  well  as  the  exhaustion  of  labor  and 
exposure  and  want  of  sleep.  Some  pitiful 
appeals  were  made  for  water.  I  issued  an 
extra  ration  to  a  few  of  the  weaker  ones 
only. 

During  the  night  of  Wednesday-Thurs- 
day the  wind  dropt  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
and  several  showers  of  hail  fell.  The  hail- 
stones were  eagerly  scraped  from  our 
clothing  and  swallowed.  I  ordered  the 
sail  to  be  spread  out  in  the  hope  of  catching 
water  from  a  rain-shower,  but  we  were 
disappointed  in  this,  for  the  rain  was  too 
light.  Several  of  the  men  were  getting 
light-headed,  and  I  found  that  they  had 
been  drinking  salt  water,  in  spite  of  my 
earnest  and  vehement  order. 

At  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon 
the  wind  again  freshened,  and  the  boat 
was  constantly  deluged  with  spray,  and  a 
persistent  bailing  was  necessary  to  keep 
her  afloat.  On  this  day  the  log  says  "a 
cattleman,  W.  Kitcher,  died  and  was 
buried." 

We  spent  a  most  distressing  night. 
Several  of  the  men  collapsed,  and  others 
temporarily  lost  their  reason,  and  one  of 
these  became  pugnacious  and  climbed 
about  the  boat  uttering  complaints  and 
threats.  The  horror  of  that  night,  to- 
gether with  the  physical  suffering,  is  be- 
yond my  power  of  description. 

Before  daylight,  however,  on  March  23, 
the  wind  permitting,  I  managed,  with  the 
help  of  the  few  who  remained  able,  to  set 
sail  again,  hoping  now  to  be  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  and  surely  to  see  some  vessel  to 
succor  us.  Never  a  sail  or  wisp  of  smoke 
had  we  seen. 

When  daylight  came,  the  appeals  for 
water  were  so  angry  and  insistent  that  I 
deemed  it  best  to  make  an  issue  at  once. 
After  that  had  gone  round,  amid  much 
cursing  and  snatching,  we  could  see  that 
only  one  more  issue  remained.  One  fire- 
man, Thomas,  was  dead,  another  was  nearly 
gone.  My  steward,  Buckley,  was  almost 
gone.  We  tried  to  pour  some  milk  and 
water  down  his  throat,  but  he  could  not 
swallow. 

No  one  could  now  eat  biscuits;  it  was 
impossible  to  swallow  anything  solid. 
Our  throats  were  afire,  our  lips  furred  over, 
our  limbs  numbed,  our  hands  were  white 
and  bloodless.  During  the  forenoon  of 
Friday,  the  23d,  another  fireman,  named 
Tribe,  died,  and  my  steward,  Buckley, 
died;  also  a  cattleman,  whose  only  name 
I  could  get  as  Peter,  collapsed,  and  died 
about  noon. 

The  survivors  were  rescued  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  the  23d,  by  the  French 
steamer  Venezia.     Captain  Chave  says: 

We  were  unable  to  climb  the  ladders, 
so  they  hoisted  us  one  by  one  in  ropes 
until     the     twenty-four     live     men     were 
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An  Unusual  Auxiliary 

Solves  Head-Light  Problem 

INNUMERABLE  attempts  have  been  made  to 
solve    correctly   the   problem   of    obtaining 
satisfactory  automobile  head-lighting  that  will 
conform   to  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  practical  and  efficient  driving  light. 

Fractors,  the  latest  addition  to  the  family  of  Crew 
Levick  Motor  Specialties,  have  solved  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  not  metal  covers  that  absorb  the 
light,  they  are  not  front-glasses  or  lens  that  are 
difficult  to  fit,  and  always  subject  to  breakage. 
Fractors  are  an  entirely  new  thought, — they  are 

Scientifically  Designed  Glass  Cups 

having  prismatic  reflecting  surfaces;  they  attach 
directly  under  the  electric  bulb  of  the  head-lamp, 
and  because  of  their  ingenious  construction  and 
method  of  attachment  do  not  require  changing 
of  the  original  front-glass  of  lamps. 

Fractors  scientifically  control  the  light  rays  that 
ordinarily  go  upward  and  are  wasted,  bending 
them  downwards  and  concentrating  the  light  on 
the  road,  and  ahead  under  the  42-inch  line  prescribed  by 
law.  They  insure  a  maximum  amount  of  driving  light,  but 
eliminate  the  dangerous  and  unlawful  glare.  Fractors 
clearly  show  you  the  rocks  and  ruts  just  ahead,  the  ditches 
to  the  side,  the  black,  unlighted  carriage  500  feet  ahead,  or- 
the  turn  a  quarter  mile  away;  they  cut  a  wide  path  of  day- 
light into  the  darkest  night,  and  make  driving  comfortable 
and  safe  for  you  and  approaching  motorists. 

Attachment  Method  Simple 

Fractors  fit  all  head-lamps,  from  Fords  to  Packards,  one  size,  one  price ;  thev 
are  easy  to  attach — simply  remove  lamp  bulb,  insert  the  Fractor  over  lamp 
socket,  and  return  bulb.  This  allows  you  to  test  Fractors.  Then  they  arc 
fitted  directly  to  reflectors,  and  become  a  permanent  part  of  the 
lamp.  Breakage  of  the  front  glass,  or  damage  to  the  lamp  Aa  na 
door,  has  no  effect  whatever.     They  are  always  efficient.  Sk  /       /  ^ 

If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  good  driving  light,  to   get       '   ■■••*/ 
"All  the  Light  But  Within  the  Law,"  to  save  your  eyes  and        [A  Pair] 
drive    comfortably    without    strain,   fit    Fractors    to    your    car      »ll  I 
today.     See  your  Dealer.     Send  for  Literature.  All  Lamps 
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Keep  Contents  Cold 
72  hours,  Hot  24  hours 

,'  "Icy-Hots"  are  the  peer 

of  all  vacuum  bottles. 

Temperature  of  con- 
tents can  not  be  affected  by 
outside  air.  Bottles  protect- 
ed against  breakage.   Abso- 
lutely sanitary.  Easily  taken 
apart.    Easy  to  clean. 

For  the  Soldier 

Give  him  an  "Icy-Hot."  It  will  give 
him  comfort.    It  may  save  his  life. 
600,000  in  use  in  British  Army.  Soldiers'    , 
Icy-Hot  Bottle  No.  23,  Price  $2  prepaid. 

Special  ICY-HOT  Lunch  Kit 

Improved  Model  No.  381.  Light  weight, 
black  enamel  metal  case,  leather  handle. 
Complete  with  No.  43D 
Bottle   having    nickel 
shoulder  and  drinking 
cup,  $3.00  prepaid. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  | 

Look  for  the  Name 
"Icy- Hot"  on  Bottom 
—  Accept  No  Substi- 
tute. Sold  by  Jewelers, 
Druggists,  Hardware  and 
SportingGoods  Dealers  and 

Department  Stores. 

C«_  JM_.,,forournew  ' 
OenCl  WOW  Catalog  No. 

25  showing  "Icy-Hots" 
from  $1.50  and  up. 

Icy-Hot  Bottle  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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THE    STANDARD    DICTIONARY    is   needed   in   every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


MAKE   YOUR    HOME 

ATTRACTIVE! 


ESSENTIAL  to  aharmoniousroom 
arrangement  are  the  rollers  and 
shades  of  your  windows. 

Fifty  years  have  proven  Hartshorn  Shade 
Rollers  to  be  absolutely  reliable.  Perfect 
in  balance,  in  tension,  in  workmanship.  Fit 

JiwjanJ  HanJtdhorti 

SHADE  ROLLERS 

with 

OSWEGO  and 

CHOUAGUEN 

SHADE   CLOTH 

and  you'll  have  the  acme  of  perfection  in  window 
shading.  Oswego  or  Chouaguen  Shade  Cloth 
will  not  crack,  ravel  or  wear  in  pinlike  holes. 
Your  dealer  has  Oswego  and  Chouaguen  (Shoo- 
a-gen)  Shade  cloth,  or  can  get  it  for  you. 

"Shade  Craft  and  Harmonious  Decoration" 

a  book  by  Alice  Burrell  Irvine  on  interior  deco- 
ration, It  tells  how  to  make  your  home  attrac- 
tive.   Send  for  it.    It's  free.    Address  Dept.  B 

STEWART   HARTSHORN  COMPANY 

250  Fifth  Avenue,       New  York 
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aboard.  The  four  dead  bodies  were  left  in 
the  boat,  and  she  was  fired  at  by  the 
gunners  of  the  Venezia  in  order  to  destroy 
her,  but  the  shots  did  not  take  effect.  .  .  . 
I  doubt  if  we  should  have  survived  another 
night  after  our  last  issue  of  water. 

Those  who  survived  in  the  other  boats 
were  also  rescued,  including  the  two 
women  and  the*baby. 


OLD  YALE  "CRIMES" 

A  DOCUMENT  recently  discovered  in 
the  garret  of  an  old  New  England 
home,  and  rescued  from  "some  old  things 
not  worth  saving,"  throws  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  life  of  the  Yale  student  of  the 
days  preceding  the  Revolution.  It  is  a 
copy  of  the  "Laws  of  Yale  College  in 
New  Haven,"  bearing  the  date  of  1774,  and 
it  was  received  by  each  student  as  a 
certificate  of  matriculation.  The  docu- 
ment is  signed  by  President  Ezra  Stiles, 
and  was  probably  modeled  on  the  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  English  schools 
and  universities  of  that  day. 

How  the  modern  Yale  freshman  would 
regard  such  discipline  may  be  gathered 
from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun 
written  by  Mr.  James  B.  Carrington,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  some  of  the  "laws." 
Here  is  the  one  dealing  with  tho  conduct  of 
the  student  on  the  Sabbath: 

If  any  Student  shall  profane  the 
Lord's  Day  by  unnecessary  Business, 
Diversion,  or  walking  abroad,  or  shall 
admit  any  other  Student  or  Stranger 
into  his  Chamber,  or  on  the  preceding 
or  following  Evening,  shall  make  any 
indecent  Noise  or  Disturbance,  or  shall 
behave  indecently  or  profanely  at  the 
Time  of  public  Worship,  or  at  Prayers 
in  the  Chapel,  he  may  be  punished  by 
Admonition,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Nature 
and  Demerit  of  the  Crime  shall  require. 

College  was  a  serious  business,  and  the 
student  was  expected  to  keep  busy  and 
apply  himself  diligently  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Mr.  Carrington  again  quotes  this 
from  the  laws: 

If  any  Student  shall  very  frequently 
neglect  the  public  Exercises  aforesaid,  or 
perform  them  very  flightily;  or  if  he  be 
frequently  absent  from  public  Prayers, 
or  from  his  Chamber  in  studying  Time,  or 
spend  the  Main  of  his  Time  in  Sloth  and 
Idleness,  he  shall  be  punished  by  Fine, 
Admonition,  the  having  some  extraordinary 
Exercises  appointed  him,  or  by  Dismission 
from  College,  as  the  Nature  and  Degree  of 
the  Crime  shall  require. 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  infractions  of  the 
college  rules  were  cataloged  as  "crimes." 
Here  Mr.  Carrington  calls  attention  to  a 
few  that  he  believes  might  keep  the  young 
Yale  man  of  to-day  guessing  a  bit: 

If  any  Scholar  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
profane  Oath  or  Vow,  of  profaning  the 
Name,  Word,  or  Ordinances  of  God;  of 
contemptuous,  refractory  Carriage  toward 
his  Superiors;  of  Fighting,  Striking, 
Quarreling,  Challenging,  turbulent  Words 


or  behavior,  Drunkenness,  Lasciviousness, 
Wearing  Women's  Apparel,  Fraud,  In- 
justice, Idleness,  Lying,  Defamation,  or 
any  such  like  Crime,  he  shall  be  punished 
by  Fine,  Admonition,  Rustication,  or  even 
Expulsion,  as  the  Nature  and  Circum- 
stances of  the  Crime  may  require. 

If  any  Scholar  shall  play  at  Dice  or 
Cards,  or  even  any  lawful  Play,  for  a  wager, 
or  shall  call  for  any  strong  Drink  in  a 
Tavern  within  two  miles  of  College,  ex- 
cept in  Company  with  his  Father  or 
Guardian,  he  shall  be  punished,  for  the 
first  Offense,  two  Shillings  and  six  Pence; 
for  the  second  Five  Shillings;  and  for  the 
third  may  be  expelled.  And  if  any  Scholar, 
without  leave  from  the  President  or  his 
Tutor,  shall  bring  into  College,  or  into  his 
Chamber  in  Town,  any  Rum,  Wine,  or 
any  other  strong  Drink,  he  may  be  fined, 
not  exceeding  the  Value  of  the  Drink 
brought  in,  or  otherwise  punished  as  he 
shall  deserve. 

If  any  Scholar  shall  Damnify  the 
College  House,  Glass,  Fence,  or  any 
Thing  belonging  to  College,  he  shall  be 
fined  a  Shilling,  and  make  good  the 
Damages;  and  if  the  Crime  be  repeated, 
shall  pay  double  Damages. 

If  any  Scholar  shall  anywhere  act  a 
Comedy  or  a  Tragedy,  he  shall  be  fined 
three  Shillings,  one  Shilling  if  he  shall  be 
present  at  the  acting  of  one;  and  if  in 
acting  he  shall  put  on  Women's  Apparel, 
he  shall  be  publicly  admonished. 

The  old  English  "fag"  system  seems  to 
have  had  the  approval  of  the  Yale  author- 
ities. The  attention  of  Yale  '21  is  invited 
to  the  following  rule: 

Every  Freshman  is  obliged  to  do  any 
proper  Errand  or  Message  required  of 
him  by  any  one  in  an  upper  Class,  which 
if  he  shall  refuse  to  do  he  shall  be  punished. 
Provided  that  in  Study  Time  no  Graduate 
may  send  a  Freshman  out  of  College  Yard, 
or  an  Undergraduate  send  him  anywhere  at 
all  without  Liberty  first  obtained  of  the 
President  or  Tutor. 

It  seems  quite  probable  that  such  a  rule 
to-day  might  result  in  an  immediate 
"crime,"  for  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
above  rules,  bearing  on  "Fighting,  Striking, 
etc.,"  would  be  severely  fractured  should 
the  upper  classmen  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  such  ' '  privilege. ' '  The  "  Butler ' ' 
of  1774  seems  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade  in  beer.     Say  the  Laws: 

The  Butler  is  allowed  to  sell  in  the 
Buttery  Cyder,  Metheglin,  Strong  Beer, 
not  exceeding  twenty  Barrels  a  Year, 
and  such  like  Necessaries  for  the  Scholars 
which  are  not  sold  by  the  Steward  in  the 
Kitchen;  nor  may  any  Scholar  buy  Cyder 
or  Strong  Beer  anywhere  else  but  in  the 
Buttery;  the  Butler  observing  the  Presi- 
dent's Orders  in  selling  these  Things,  for 
which  Privilege  he  shall  pay  fifty  Shillings 
into  the  College  Treasury,  and  also  provide 
Candles  as  they  shall  be  needed  in  the 
Chapel  at  Prayers,  and  on  other  Occasions. 

The  spirit  of  the  freshman  of  those  days 
does  not  appear  to  have  differed  in  any 
great  degree  from  that  of  the  Yale  men  of 
to-day,  for  the  President  found  it  neces- 
sary to  promulgate  the  following: 

If  any  Freshman  near  the  Time  of 
Commencement  shall  fire  the  great  Guns, 
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What's  Happening  in 
Your  Transmission? 

Where  the  teeth  of  those  gears  meet, 
two  forces  come  into  conflict. 

The  power  of  the  engine  is  resisted 
by  the  unwillingness  of  the  car  to  move 
--by  the  inertia  of  that  mass  of  steel, 
wood  and  iron,  with  half  a  ton  of 
human  freight. 

The  two  shafts  on  which  the  gears  are 
mounted  must  be  held  rigidly  in  place  or  they 
will  be  pushed  away  from  each  other  by  the 
pressure  of  gear  on  gear. 

A  very  little  wear  on  the  bearings  that 
hold  the  shafts  means  looseness  and  vibration 
— more  wear,  more  vibration,  injury  to  gear 
teeth,  noisy  gears  and  loss  of  power.  Ulti- 
mately, too,  it  means  replacing  the  gears  and 
regrinding  or  replacing  the  bearings. 

Unless  the  wear  can  be  taken  up  by 
adjustment. 

All  bearings  will  wear  in  time.  But  Timken 
Bearings,  being  made  with  tapered  construc- 
tion, show  very  little  wear  because  it  is  uni- 
formly distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
rollers,  cone  and  cup. 

Moreover,  when  wear  does  come  in  a  Timken 
Bearing  it  can  be  entirely  taken  up  by  a  slight 
adjustment — merely  moving  the  cone  with  its 
rollers  a  little  farther  into  the  cup — and  all 
effect  of  wear  immediately  vanishes,  leaving 
the  bearing  as  good  as  new. 

The  quality  of  Timken  Steel,  Timken  design 
and  Timken  workmanship  has  stood  the  test 
of  literally  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  of 
road-service  in  the  highest-grade  motor  cars 
built  since  the  industry  was  established. 


W 


THE  TIMKEN'ROLLER  BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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^  Quality  makes  P,  A. 

the  best  partner  you 
ever  met  on  smoke  trails! 

You  can  hand  out  the  pal-grip  on  that 
and  look  your  man  square  in  the  eyes  and 
know  you  are  saying  something  a//-right! 
For  Prince  Albert  is  a  regular  gee-wiz-z- 
z-ard  of  a  smoke  any  way  you  hook-up  your 
puff-motor  to  it — always  on  the  job  and 
geared  to  do  sixty,  down  to  a  purr-jog  under 
the  apple  trees,  according  to  your  smoke- 
humorl  That's  because  P.  A.  has  the  quality! 

You're  all-fired  glad  you're  a  smoking 
man  when  you  get  under  P.  A.'s  flavor  and 
fragrance  and  coolness — as  fine  a  layout  of 
tobacco  quality  for  generating  tobacco  joy 
as  you  can  imagine  !     For, 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

tips  you  quick  you're  in  right!  And,  you 
smoke  away  and  whistle  between  puffs 
because  it  tastes  so  good;  because  it 
won't,  it  can't  bite,  no  matter  how  much 
or  how  hard  you  go  to  it !  Bite  and  parch 
are  cut  out  by  our  exclusive  patented  process! 

Get  into  your  smoke-system  that  quality- 
tobacco-happiness  that  Prince  Albert  so 
lavishly  spreads  among  its  followers.  Fire-up 
some  P.  A.  while  your  spirit-feels-the-spurt 
and  get  a  personal  howdy-do  to  the  tobacco 
that  men  all  over  the  civilized  world  have 
adopted  as  the  smoke- standard !  Then 
you'll  realize  just  what  all  this  P.  A.  enthu- 
siasm really  means! 

For  in  a  jimmy  pipe  or  any  way  you  smoke  it, 
Prince  Albert  caps-the-contentment-climax,  doling 
out  per-puff  tobacco  treats  that  you  or  any  other 
man  never  did  quite  realize  could  be  served  up  to  a 
keen  smokeappetite ! 


J 


Prince  Albert  is  to  be  had  everywhere  tobacco  is  sold  in 
toppy  red  bags  and  tidy  red  tins;  handsome  pound  and 
half-pound  tin  humidors — and — in  that  clever,  practical 
pound  crystal-glass  humidor  with  sponge-moistener  top 
that  keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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or  give  or  promise  any  Money,  Counsel  or 
Assistance  toward  their  being  fired;  or 
shall  illuminate  College  with  Caudles 
cither  on  the  Inside  or  Outside  of  the 
Windows,  or  exhibit  any  such  Kind  of 
Show,  or  dig  or  scrape  the  College  Yard 
otherwise  than  with  the  liberty  and 
according  to  the  Directions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Manner  formerly  practised,  or 
run  in  the  College  Yard  in  Company,  they 
shall  he  deprived  the  Privileges  of  sending 
Freshmen  three  Months  after  the  End  of 
t  he  Year.  And  if  any  at  Commencement 
Time  shall  make  a  great  Noise  or  Dis- 
turbance, or  exhibit  any  unusual  Show, 
they  shall  be  punished  by  the  President 
and  Fellows  at  their  Discretion. 

As  Mr.  Carrington  notes,  "there  is 
certainly  sincerity  of  phraseology  in  these 
old  laws." 


A  BABY  ROUTS  MARS 

'  I  "HE  terrific  battle  in  progress  for  a 
-1  small  French  village  stopt  suddenly. 
Not  a  rifle  was  fired,  and  the  unexpected, 
uncanny  stillness  was  like  that  which  pre- 
ceeds  an  attack  by  infantry — yet  neither 
side  left  their  trenches.  The  Prussian 
cavalry  officer  who  was  in  command  of  the 
section  lifted  his  head  above  the  dugout 
to  find  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  silence, 
and,  when  he  had  found  it,  he  could  not 
believe  his  eyes. 

The  sun  had  risen  and  the  fog  of  the 
early  morning  had  disappeared.  Between 
the  trenches  stretched  a  meadow,  and 
there — it  was  no  delusion — exposed  to 
the  fire  of  both  sides,  crawling  about  on 
hands  and  knees,  was  a  little  baby.  It 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  chuckling  at  the 
long  rows  of  steel  helmets  cautiously 
raised  about  the  trench-parapet  by  the 
amazed  soldiers.  What  follows  is  told  by 
the  Prussian  officer,  Edgar  von  Schmidt- 
Pauli,  whose  account  we  quote  from  the 
Chattanooga  News: 

Before  my  weary  brain  can  summon 
up  any  convincing  reasons  how  that  child 
got  there — whether  some  poor  mother  lost 
it  in  the  panic  due  to  the  battle  of  the  night 
before — a  German  soldier  jumps  out  of 
the  trench  and  runs  to  where  the  child  is 
crawling  out. 

Absolute  stillness  prevails  in  the  trenches 
and  only  to  our  right,  from  which  this 
extraordinary  sight  is  hidden  by  a  clump 
of  trees,  is  the  sound  of  gun-fire  heard. 

And  this  spot,  which  all  through  the 
night  had  been  a  veritable  inferno  of  shot 
and  shell,  is  now  like  some  peaceful  island 
or  a  cool,  friendly  oasis  in  a  burning  desert. 

Over  there  in  the  enemy's  trenches  we 
can  see  the  helmets  of  the  Frenchmen 
as  they  peer  over  the  edges.  No  one  is 
any  longer  thinking  of  the  enemy,  or  the 
war,  or  the  "danger.  All  eyes  are  on  the  tall 
soldier  and  the  child  which  he  is  approach- 
ing. And  as  he  picks  up  that  little  fright- 
ened, helpless  piece  of  humanity  and  fondly 
takes  it  in  his  arms,  a  laugh,  a  low,  friendly 
laugh,  passes  along  our  entire  column. 

The  laugh  is  infectious,  and  we  can 
feel  how  it  is  going  along  the  ranks  over 
yonder.  And  suddenly — what — are  they 
going  to  shoot? — no,   on   the  contrary,   a 


great  wave  of  applause,  with  shouts  of 
"Bravo ! "  from  thousands  of  French  throats, 
breaks  the  stillness.  Then,  as  the  soldier 
jumps  back  into  our  trench  with  the  child 
safely  in  his  arms,  our  ranks,  too,  burst 
into  a  triumphant  shout  which  passes  all 
along  the  line. 

Even  for  some  time  after  not  a  shot 
is  fired.  It  is  as  if  we  felt  ashamed  of 
ourselves,  and  no  one  touched  a  gun  while 
that  child  was  in  our  midst. 

When  the  firing  did  start  again  it  was 
rather  desultory  and  indifferent,  and  there 
was  nothing  dangerous  about  it.  The 
little  child  had  worked  a  wonderful 
change  in  the  hearts  of  both  friend  and 
foe  that  morning. 


SLANG  OF  THE  AIRMEN 

^HE  great  war  has  developed  a  tendency 
•*-  to  slang  among  our  British  Allies  who 
have  always  heretofore  handed  the  palm 
to  America  for  verbal  inventiveness.  It 
is  in  the  air-service  that  the  new  phrases 
are  most  freety  coined.  The  airman — 
and,  by  the  way,  that  is  the  term  by  which 
they  prefer  to  be  described,  birdman,  sky- 
pilot,  and  aviator  having  been  cast  into  the 
scrap-heap — never  speaks  about  a  "flight" 
now.  ' '  Flip ' '  is  the  word  he  uses.  A  writer 
in  London  Answers  says: 

The  late  Flight  -  Lieutenant  Harold 
Rosher,  whose  book,  "In  the  Royal  Naval 
Air-Service,"  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  provide  the  most  intimate  and  illumi- 
nating insight  into  the  human  side  of  war- 
flying  yet  published,  gives  some  choice 
examples  of  sky  slang. 

There  is  "spikebozzle,"  for  instance. 
Writing  of  an  airplane  -  chase  after  a 
Zeppelin,  he  remarked:  "Two  machines 
went  up  to  spikebozzle  him."  Many 
learned  professors  of  English  might  have 
given  years  of  study  and  thought,  and 
yet  have  failed  to  create  a  word  so  pecu- 
liarly expressive  and  meaningful  as  spike- 
bozzle in  connection  with  "Zepp-strafing." 

"  Huffed,"  meaning  got  killed,  is  another 
characteristic  airman's  word  which  Lieu- 
tenant Rosher  has  given  to  the  public  at 
large,  but  he  omitted  to  mention  the 
phrase,  "He  hasn't  come  back  for  his 
cap,"  which  has  the  same  melancholy 
significance. 

This  phrase  originated  at  a  certain  big 
school  for  training  naval  air-pilots.  Before 
a  man  "took  the  air"  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  hang  his  peaked  service-cap  on  one 
of  a  long  line  of  pegs.  When  a  pilot 
crashed,  or  had  some  other  unfortunate 
mishap,  he  did  not,  of  course,  come  back 
for  his  cap,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
saying. 

Another  now  common  expression  which 
came  from  the  same  school  is  "  hickboo." 
Hickboo  means  a  good  many  things,  but 
chiefly  that  enemy  aircraft  are  about.  If 
Zeppelins  or  Taubes  are  on  their  way,  a 
hickboo  is  "on."  Anything,  in  fact, 
which  is  calculated  to  put  the  wind  up 
the  timid  is  a  hickboo.  The  word  is  really 
a  distortion  of  an  Indian  word,  meaning 
an  eagle. 

The  time-honored  Americanism,  "stunt," 
is  the  word  most  frequently  used,  and  it 
is  applied  to  looping  -  the  -  loop — another 
Yankee  invention  by  the  way — nose-diving, 
daring  banking,  or  landing  in  any  new  way. 


TRADE  MARK  REG. 


DROP  SEA 

Sold  by  the  better  dealers 
in  Men's  Wear 

In  Two  Styles 

The  loose  fitting  "Athletic" 
Suit  made  from  high  grade 
woven  fabrics  and  the  light 
weight  knitted  suit  for 
summer. 

The  illustrations  show 

both   styles  with   the 

Four  points  of  supe- 
riority. 


Point  I 

The  Drop  Seat 
!The  "Comfort 
Rrst'Teature 


wc  Point  2 
Tke  Absolute 
Closed  Crotch. 


Elastic  Back. 
No  strain  on 
Buttons  ^  - 


Point  4- 
Only*  one 
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of  clothe 


The  Imperial  "D. 
fits  like  a  pair  of  trousers- 
no  "bunching"  or  "sagging" 
of  material,  consequently  no 
chafing  or  discomfort. 

Let  us  send  you  the 
names  of  dealers 
who    sell    Imperial. 

The  Imperial  Underwear  Co. 

^iqua,  Ohio 


WHAT  IT  IS. 
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WHY  YOU 
WANT  IT 


"A  WORD  TO  THE  'BbrS'  IS  SUFFICIENT.'*'  f     f         HOtV  TO  GET 

Owing  to  the  nation-wide  insistence  upon  Cypress, 
"The  Wood  Eternal,"  for  all  uses  that  invite  de- 
cay, (as  well  as  for  artistic  uses  in  interiors),  it  be- 
came necessary  to  devise  safeguards  for  lumber-consumers  who 
have  had  no  reason  to  become  skilled  in  identifying  differ- 
ent woods  or  in  judging  their  gradations  or  adaptabilities. 
The  one  way  for  you  to  be  sure  that  the  Cypress  you  get" was 
grown  in  a  region  near  enough  to  the  coastto  ppssess  the  MAX- 
IMllM  of  decay-resisting  quality  is  to  refuse  all  but  genuine 
"TIDE- WATER"  CYPRESS— and  the  only  way  to  know  that 
vou're  eettine  Tide-water  Cypress  is  to  insist  (and  keep  on  insisting)  upon 
SEEING-  WITH  YOUR  OWN  EYES  the  REGISTERED  TRADE- 
MARK of  the  Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn.,  stamped  ineradicably  in  one  or 
both  ends  of  every  cypress  board  or  timber,  and  on  every  bundle  of 
"small  sticks,"  such  as  flooring,  siding,  moulding  and  shingles.  This  is 
the  mark  to   BUY   BY    now   that  every  piece  of  thoroughly  reliable 

rTIPE-WATER'CYPRESS 
MANUFACTURED  BY 
ASSOCIATION  MILLS 
IS  IDENTIFIED  BY 
THIS    TRADE  -  MARK  Trade  Mark  Rec. U.S. pAT.Ornct 

Only  mills  which  are  qualified  by  the  superior  physical  character  of  their  product  AND 
the  ethical  character  of  their  business  practice  can  belong  to  the  Southern  Cypress  Mfrs.  Assn. 
—and   cnly  member-mills  can  ever  apply  this  legally  registered  trade-mark  to   ANY  Cypress. 

Let  our  ALL-BOUND   HELPS   DEPARTMENT   help  YOU  MORE.  Our  entire  resources  are  at  your  service  with  Reliable  Counsel. 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

1223  HIBERNIA  BANK  BLDC.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  or  1223  HEARD  NATL  BANK  BLDC.  JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


INSIST  ON  TRADE-MARKED  CYPRESS  AT  YOUR  LOCAL  LUMBER  DEALER'S. 


IP  HE   HASNT  IT.   LET  US  KNOW. 


TELL  HIM  TO  ^-\    "BUY 


"BUY    BY    THE 
CYPRESS  ARROW 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  HOW  TO  LIVE,  the  wonderful  new  book  on 
health  that  has  taken  the  country  by  storm.  30,000 
sold  in  the  past  few  months.  Written  by  America's 
greatest  physicians — Wiley,  Blue,  Gorgas,  Chittenden, 
Gulick,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.00  net;  special  discount  to  agents. 
Address  Mr.  Hadley,  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


PARSIFAIj.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


The  Function  of  Death 

Don't  fail   to   read   this   article  by 
Professor  E.  A.  Rayner 

of  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 
in  The  Homiletic  Review  for  July. 
30  cents  per  copy. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


Instant  French  for  Army  Men 


Every  man  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  war  service,  should  have  a  French 
vocabulary.  He  will  need  it  constantly  when  he  is  actually  engaged  in  the  war  and  comes 
into  daily  contact  with  the  French  people.  It  will  help  him  to  understand  his  allies  better  and 
it  will  add  immensely  to  hi  5  personal  comfort,  convenience  and  pleasure  while  he  is  in  France. 
These  two  books  supply  at  small  cost  just  what  is  needed. 

POCKET- SIZED  DICTIONARY  Cassell's  New  FRENCH  DICTIONARY 


French  •  English  and  English  •  French 

This  handy  little  "olume  weighs  only  a  few 
ounces  and  yet  it  contains  the  French  transla- 
tions of  over  16,000  English  words  and  the  En- 
glish meanings  of  the  same  number  of  French 
words.  Contains  also  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  menu  terms,  money  values  inFrench, 
English  and  American  currency  and  a  wealth 
of  other  information  needed  by  the  American 
in  France.  This  is  just  the  book  to  help  you  in 
conversation  with  your  French  comrades. 
Handy  rocket  size  for  odd-moment  study  or 
quick  reference.  576  pp.,  bound  in  substantial 
cloth.  Net  price  50  cents;  by  mail  54  cents, 


Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  A  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  volume,  with  1230  pages 
and  over  150,000  vocabulary  terms.  Contains 
French-English  and  En  ;lish-French  vocabu- 
laries and  gives  careful  and  simple  explana- 
tions of  all  pronunciations.  The  book  explains 
many  necessary  points  of  French  grammar, 
and  includes  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
money  values,  lists  of  proper  names,  etc.,  etc. 
Size  5  H  x8  X2M  inches.  Durably  bound  in 
cloth,  $1.50  net;  $1.77  by  mail.  Thumb-notch 
index,  50  cents  extra.  Critical  Review,  Paris, 
says  this  is  "The  best  French  and  English 
Dictionary  of  ordinary  size  in  existence." 


For  pocket  or  kit,  one  of  these  books  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  American  who  goes  to  France.    Get  one  of  them  NOW 
and  start  building  up  your  French  vocabulary  against  the  time  when  you'll  be  talking  with  the  "poilus." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY. 


354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


"Stunts,"  in  fact,  include  everything  that 
is  original  and  risky. 

A  flying-machine  is  called  a  "bus," 
while  small  airships  are  "blimps."  In 
the  naval  air  -  service  all  carpenters  are 
"chippies,"  and  a  flying -officer  who  is 
promoted  is  said  to  have  "shipped  another 
stripe."  

CANARIES  IN  WARFARE 

THE  engineers  in  the  trenches  have  a 
strange  little  assistant  in  the  canary. 
Coal-miners  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
the  yellow  songster  to  detect  the  presence 
of  gas  in  the  tunnels.  The  birds  feel  the 
toxic  effect  before  human  beings,  and  they 
indicate  the  peril  in  time  for  the  miners 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  save 
themselves.  This  susceptibility  is  now 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  tunnelers 
of  the  British  Royal  Engineers.  A  London 
correspondent  of  the  Providence  Journal 
thus  describes  their  work: 

Ask  the  tunnelers  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers— those  human  moles  whose  greatest 
joy  in  life  is  ' ' blowing  the  Boche" — and  they 
will  tell  you  that  the  canary  has  been  an 
invaluable  ally  in  underground  warfare. 

The  trench  canary  does  not  flutter  in  a 
gilded  cage  or  sing  in  the  scanty  sunshine 
of  La  Belle  Prance.  You  will  have  to 
climb  down  a  mine-shaft  or  two  and 
scramble  through  tiny,  dark  galleries  to 
make  his  acquaintance. 

He  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a  small 
wooden  cage  ensconced  with  several  others 
of  his  tribe  in  a  cozy  dugout  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  heaviest  howitzers. 

One  does  not  hear  much  singing  in  the 
trench  canaries'  dugout.  They  are  most  of 
them  too  busy  recovering  from  gas-attacks. 
It  is  not  cruelty.  The  canary  is  just 
"doing  his  bit,"  the  same  as  every  one  else. 
Bobbie  is  the  veteran  of  the  canaries 
in  one  part  of  the  line.  If  he  were  a  man 
he  would  have  many  medal  ribbons  "up." 
He  is  "some"  bird,  is  Bobbie!  He  has 
been  gassed  seven  times. 

"Surely  the  gas  doesn't  come  as  far 
underground  as  this?"  you  question. 

"We  don't  mean  the  chlorin  which  they 
squirt  out  of  cylinders  on  the  surface," 
says  an  Engineer  officer,  who  is  willing 
to  explain  to  you.  "That's  a  picnic  in 
these  days  of  gas-masks!  Besides,  you  can 
see  it  coming  rolling  along  before  the  wind, 
and  it  gives  you  lots  of  time.  Our  gas, 
known  technically  as  carbon  monoxid,  is 
invisible  and  has  no  smell.  If  you  happen 
to  get  into  it — for  a  few  seconds  only — 
it's  all  up." 

"But  if  you  can't  smell  it  and  can't  see 
it,  how  do  you  know  it's  there?" 

"That's  where  the  canary  comes  in,"  says 
the  officer.  "When  a  mine  is  exploded, 
whether  by  Fritz  or  ourselves,  gas  is 
given  off.  It  may  find  its  way  into  our 
galleries  or  it  may  not.  You  have  your 
anti-gas  apparatus  all  ready,  and  grab 
Bobbie's  cage  or  that  of  any  other  canary 
in  whom  you  have  confidence.  You  keep 
the  cage  well  in  front  of  you  and  high  up, 
and  push  on,  watching  Bobbie  as  you 
would  a  rival  for  a  lady's  affections. 
Bobbie  knows  what  to  do — you  can  trust 
him.  He  sniffs  like  a  dog  on  a  strange 
scent.  If  there's  gas,  down  goes  the 
canary  flat  on  his  back,  toes  up  in  the  air." 
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1959 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Aid    the    Enemy. — "  Many    a   feller   is 
sorry  his  love-letters  weren't  censored." — 

Columbus  Citizen. 


Kindly     Student. — "  How's     your     boy 
.lush  getting  along  with  his  studies?  " 

'  Pleasantly,"     replied     Farmer     Corn- 
tossel.       '  He  don't    bother  'em  none." — 

Washington  Star. 


Precaution. — Dentist  (to  patient  who  is 
opening  his  purse) — "  Xo,  don't  bother  to 
pay  me  in  advance." 

Patiext — "  I'm  not.  I  was  only  count- 
ing my  money  before  you  give  me  gas." — 
Chicago  Herald. 


An  Alias. — In  order  to  save  his  dog's  life, 
Howard  S.  Lewis,  of  Hutchinson,  made 
public  announcement  last  week  that  he  had 
changed  the  animal's  name  from  Kaiser 
to  Dennis.  "  I  really  was  afraid  some  one 
would  take  a  shot  at  him,"  Judge  Lewis 
explained,  "  and,  besides,  the  Kaiser's 
name's  Dennis,  anyway." — Kansas  City 
Star. 


Willing  to  Please. — "  Here's  a  nickel  for 
you,  my  man,"  she  said  to  the  frayed  and 
ragged-looking  individual  who  stood  under 
the  porch  with  extended  hand.  "  I'm  not 
giving  it  to  you  for  charity's  sake,  but 
merely  because  it  pleases  me." 

'  Thankee,  but  couldn't  you  make  it  a 
quarter  and  enjoy  yourself  thoroughly, 
ma'am?  " — Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph. 


The  Higher  Law. — "  Your  case  would 
have  been  stronger,  Mr.  McGuire,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  if  you  had  acted  only  on 
the  defensive.  But  you  struck  first.  If 
you  had  let  him  strike  you  first  you  would 
have  had  the  law  on  your  side." 

"  Yes,"  said  McGuire.  "  Oi'd  have  had 
the  law  on  my  soide,  but  Oi'd  have  had 
him  on  me  stomach." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


A  Clincher. — Pat  O'Flaherty,  very  pal- 
pably not  a  Prohibitionist,  was  arrested  in- 
Arizona  recently  charged  with  selling  liquor 
in  violatio-  f  the  Prohibition  law.  But 
Pat  had  an  impregnable  defense.  His 
counsel,  in  addressing  the  jury,  said: 

"  Your  Honor,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
look  at  the  defendant." 

A  dramatic  pause,  then: 

"  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you 
honestly  think  that  if  the  defendant  had  a 
quart  of  whisky  he  would  sell  it?  " 

The  verdict,  reached  in  one  minute,  was 
"  Not  guilty." — Everybody's. 


Couldn't  Escape. — With  pathetic  tears 
on  her  baby  cheeks,  little  Ethel  ran  up  to 
the  big,  stalwart  policeman. 

"  P-p-please,  sir,"  she  sobbed,  "  will  you 
come  and  lock  a  bad  man  up?  " 

"  What's  he  been  doing?  "  asked  the 
man  in  blue  gently. 

"  Oo — boo — boo,"  wailed  Ethel,  "  he's 
b-b-broken  up  my  hoop  wif  'is  nasty 
bicycle." 

"  Has  he?  "  replied  the  bobbie  angrily, 
as  he  saw  her  tears  flow  afresh.  "  Where 
is  he?  " 

"  Oh,  you'll  easily  catch  'im,"  said 
Ethel,  drying  her  tears.  "  They've  just 
carried  'im  into  that  chemist's  shop  on  a 
shutter  !  " — Argonaut. 
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Substantial,    Good -Looking  Buildings 
in  30  Working-Days 

AUSTIN  Standard  Factory-Buildings  are  designed 
L  for  "the  beauty  of  perfect  utility,"  without  a  single 
unnecessary  detail.  Yet  we  can  make  them  conform 
to  an  established  architectural  style  and  still  complete 
them  in  30  working-days  from  the  date  of  the  order. 
Witness  the  Austin  Standard  No.  3,  shown  here,  which 
was  built  for  the  General  Electric  Company  at 
Schenectady. 


This  building,  100  x  300  feet,  was  be- 
gun April  23,  and  completed  May  31 — 
exactly  30  working-days,  eliminating 
holidays  and  half-holidays.  The  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  facade  conform  to 
the  established  style. 


Whether  you  need  an  Austin  Stand- 
ard or  a  special  building,  designed  by 
your  own  engineer  or  by  us,  we  can 
deliver  it  to  you  on  or  ahead  of  time. 
We  guarantee  engineering,  construction 
and  time  of  delivery.  / 


Write  for  the  Austin  Catalog — Free  to  Owners. 


The  Austin  Company 

INDUSTRIAL  BUILDERS 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  Jackson,  Mich.  Indianapolis 


Philadelphia 

Export  Representative:    American  Steel  Export  Co.,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
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Hot  and  Cold  Water, 

in  Your  Country  Home  J 


Yon  can  have  all  the  running' 
water  you  want,  under  strong  pres- 
sure,for  bathroom,  kitchen, laundry 
— any  part  of  your  country  home. 
There  is  a 

KEWANEE  SYSTEM 

to  meet  your  exact  needs  that  will  cost  but  little  and 
give  you  a  lifetime  of  perfect  service.  No  overhead 
tank  to  freeze  in  winter  or  become  stagnant  in  sum- 
mer. Exceedingly  simple  to  operate  but  hard  to 
get  out  of  order. 

The  Special  Features  of  the  JTewanee  en- 
able you  to  add  other  utilities  such  as  Elec- 
tric Light,  Electric  Washing  Machine, 
Power  for  Cream  Separators,  etc. 

Write  trr  Bulletin  FREE,  telling  about 
Special  KEWANEE  features. 

Kewanee  Private  Utilities  Company 
404  Franklin Straat  Kawanea,  Illinois 


No  Advance  in  Price 


ONCE  again,  this  (the  fifth)  year  we 
quote  the  old  price — $6o  on  this 
wonderful  outboard  motor.  Save  you 
S20  to  $30 — write  for  "Columbian"  book 
— it's  free.  Complete  stock — Row  Boats, 
Canoes,  Motor  Boats.  Cruisers.  Marine 
Engines  up  to  300  h.  p.  Motor  Boat 
accessories,  etc.  Engine  books.  We  save 
you  money  on  anything  in  our  line. 

CULLEN  MOTOR  COMPANY 

Dept.  G       112  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Only1 
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Shutter  Front  Open 


YOU  cannot  stop  good  im- 
provements—  they  come 
with  experience.  This  new 
scientific  shutter  front  (Vene- 
tian Blind)  type  radiator  devel- 
oped through  our  co-operation  with  the  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Co.  is  becoming  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  most  simple  and  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  the  amount  of  cold 
air  flowing  through  the  radiator. 


ARRISO 
EXAGO 


Shutter  Front  Closed 


Back  of  the  shutter  front  is 
the  original  hexagon  radia- 
tor with  horizontal  arrange- 
ment of  cells.  This  partic- 
ular construction  gives 
more  cooling  capacity  with 
less  weight. 


HARRISON  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 


i 


(  Patent 


GET   THIS    HANDSOME    SYMBOL    OF 
WORLD-WIDE    DEMOCRACY 

Show  your  colors  on  YOUR  car.      America  needs  your  moral  support 

The  Liberty  Flag  Holder  With  Allied  Flags 

Made   in   U.  S.  A.  for  Red-blooded  Americans. 

High-grade — made  for  service — staunch  and  strong. 
FLAGS  OF  SPECIAL  SILK,  stitched  to  prevent 
fraying.  Fast  colors.  STEEL  FLAG  STAFFS  in 
strong  nickel-finished  holder — will  not  warp  in  heat 
or  break  in  wind. 

ORDER  NOW — and  have  yours  for  FOURTH  OF 
JULY.  Ask  your  dealer — if  he  can't  supply  you, 
send  us  $2.50  for  the  LIBERTY  FLAG  HOLDER 
complete.    Postpaid. 

EXTRA  FLAGS  size  4  in.  by  6  in.  with  steel  staffs 
sent  postpaid  at  2S  cents  each.  Beautiful  for  decora- 
tive purposes  in  HOMES,  in  CLUBS,  at  DIN- 
NERS, and  at  PATRIOTIC  FUNCTIONS. 


•  ^  »^i  r*.  «  c—  ■  ■«  -  - 


THE  STANLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.F,  Dayton,  Ohio 

DEAT-FKS:  Write  vs.  AVpIiavr  an  attractive  proposition  for  yon 


An  Easy  Job. — First  Hobo — "  I  have  at 
last  thought  of  a  job  I  think  I  would  like." 
Second  Hobo — "  And  what  is  it?  " 
First  Hobo — "  Lineman  in  a  wireless 
telegraph  company." — Chicago  Herald. 


Pitied  His  Widow.—"  That  fellow  was  an 
impudent  fraud.  How  did  he  manage  to 
wheedle  money  out  of  you?  " 

"  Oh,  John,  he  told  me  such  a  sad,  pitiful 
tale  about  his  poor  wife  who  was  a  widow 
with  six  little  children!"  —  Baltimore 
American. 


Taking  No  Chance. — Actor — "  I  say, 
old  man,  I  wish  you'd  advance  me  $5  and 
take  it  out  of  my  first  week's  salary." 

Manager — "  But,  my  dear  fellow,  sup- 
pose it  happened  that  I  couldn't  pay  your 
first  week's  salary,  where  would  I  be?  " — ■ 
Boston  Transcript. 


Hubby  Was  Too  Quick.—"  Hubby,  you 
know  that  letter  I  said  I  gave  you  to  mail?  ' 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  I  assure  you  I  mailed 
it." 

"  No,  you  didn't.  I  didn't  give  it  to 
you.  I  thought  I  gave  it  to  you,  but  I 
gave  it  to  father." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Unnecessary  Warning. — "  This  seems 
to  be  a  very  dangerous  precipice,"  re- 
marked the  tourist.  "  I  wonder  that  they 
have  not  put  up  a  warning-board!  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  guide,  "  it  is 
dangerous.  They  kept  a  warning-board 
up  for  two  years,  but  no  one  fell  over,  so 
it  was  taken  down." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Conscientious  Executor. — A  couple  of 
Kentuckians,  meeting  in  a  feud  district, 
according  to  an  exchange,  one  asked  the 
other : 

"  Look  here,  Bill,  what  did  you  shoot  at 
me  for?    I  ain't  got  no  quarrel  with  you." 

"  You  had  a  feud  with  Ben  Walker, 
didn't  you?  " 

"  But  Ben's  dead." 

"  Well,  I'm  his  executor." — New  York 
Tribune. 


A  New  Golf  Term. — An  Irishman  was 
suddenly  struck  by  a  golf-ball. 

"  Are  you  hurt?  "  asked  the  player. 
"  Why  didn't  you  get  out  of  the  way?  ': 

"  An'  why  should  I  get  out  of  the  way?  " 
asked  Pat.  "  I  didn't  know  there  was  any 
assassins  round  here." 

"But  I  called  'fore,'"  said  the  player, 
"  and  when  I  say  '  fore,'  that  is  a  sign  for 
you  to  get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Oh,  it  is,  is  it?  "  said  Pat.  "  Well, 
thin,  whin  I  say  '  foive,'  it  is  a  sign  that 
you  are  going  to  get  hit  on  the  nose. 
'  Foive.'  " — New  York  World. 


A  Guide  to  Boston. — Mr.  Penn — "  They 

say  the  streets  in  Boston  are  frightfully 

crooked." 

Mr.  Hubb — "  They  are.    Why,  do  you 

know,    when    I    first    went   there   I   could 

hardly  find  my  way  around." 
"  That  must  be  embarrassing." 
"  It  is.     The  first  week  I  was  there  I 

wanted  to  get  rid  of  an  old  cat  we  had, 

and  my  wife  got  me  to  take  it  to  the  river 

a  mile  away." 

"  And  you  lost  the  cat  all  right?  " 

"  Lost  nothing !     I   never  would   have 

found  my  way  home  if  I  hadn't  followed 

the  cat !  " — Yonkers  Statesman. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE   GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

June  7. — Indicated  exemptions  average 
.">0  per  cent,  of  the  total  registration 
for  army  service,  Washington  reports. 

The  controversy  in  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  is  renewed  by  statements 
of  F.  A.  Eustis,  assistant  general  man- 
ager, and  Huntington  Clark,  a  consult- 
ing engineer,  who  allege  that  Major- 
General  "Goethals,  in  the  pursuit  of  Ins 
steel -ship  plans,  is  neglecting  from 
2,000,000  to  3,000,000  tons  of  possible 
wooden  shipping. 

The  American  armed  steamship  Silver- 
shell  is  revealed  as  the  vessel  which 
sauk  a  German  submarine.  The  com- 
mander, William  .].  Clark,  a  warrant 
officer  of  the  battle-ship  Arkansas,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Silvershell  are  cited  by 
Secretary  Daniels  as  worthy  of  reward, 
and  the  promotion  of  Commander 
("lark  is  expected. 

The  United  States  Collier  Jupiter  with  a. 
cargo  of  wheat  reaches  a  French  port 
safely,  convoyed  by  an  American  war- 
ship, Paris  reports. 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  chairman  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  sub- 
scribes for  $2,000,000  in  Liberty  Loan 
bonds,  making  his  total  subscription 
$3,000,000. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover  reports  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  needs  of  the  Allies 
during  the  next  year  will  be  a  billion 
bushels  of  cereals  as  well  as  enormous 
quantities  of  meats,  fats,  and  sugar. 

June  8. — Secretary  Baker  and  officers  of 
the  War  College  are  reported  as  plan- 
ning a  fleet  of  100,000  aeroplanes  to 
strike  an  overwhelming  blow  at  the 
German  Army. 

(ieneral  Pershing  and  57  aids,  50  privates, 
and  a  large  clerical  force  reach  London. 
Ambassador  Page  greets  the  party 
which  is  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
the  British   authorities   and   people. 

One  hundred  American  aviators,  the  first 
of  the  American  fighting  forces,  reach 
France  safely,  Washington  reports. 

Major-General  Goethals  dismisses  Eustis 
and  Clark  as  disloyal,  and  denies  the 
charges  made  by  them. 

President  Wilson  nominates  three  Major- 
Generals  and  eighteen  Brigadier-Gen- 
erals, disregarding  seniority  in  his 
search  for  efficient  officers  for  the 
greater  army. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  subscribe 
$50,000,000  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  bring- 
ing the  total  subscriptions  up  to 
$1 ,300,000,000.  Secretary  McAdoo  ap- 
peals for  greater  effort  to  send  it  over 
the  $2,000,000,000  mark  during  the 
next  seven  days. 

June  9. — Convinced  that  valuable  naval 
information  is  reaching  the  enemy, 
Secretary  Daniels  issues  an  order  for- 
bidding persons  in  the  service  dis- 
cussing among  themselves  or  with 
members  of  their  families  any  question 
relating  to  the  movements  of  military 
or  naval  forces. 

President  Wilson's  communication  to  the 
Russian  Government  outlining  the 
objects  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
is  made  public. 

A  Red  Cross  commission,  made  up  of 
leading  business  men  and  sociological 
and  medical  experts,  is  on  its  way  to 
Europe  to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of 
the  American  troops,  Chairman  Davison, 
of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  an- 
nounces. 

Major-General  Goethals  names  Admiral 


Visible  Value 


JM(cSMy!  IS 


all  PurpcHMS 

—and  the  most  complete  line  of  bicycle 
tires  on  the  market. 

When  the  bicycle  enjoyed  its  first  pop- 
ularity, two  decades  ago,  the  standard 
quality  of  Fislc  Bicycle  Tires  was  known 
to  all  wheel  enthusiasts.  That  high  quality 
has  been  maintained  through  all  these 
years  and  Fisk  Tires  remain  the  favorite 
of  the  vast  majority  of  bicycle  users  and 
manufacturers. 

You  can  buy  no  greater  dollar-for- 
dollar  tire  value  anywhere.  "When  \)ou 
pay  more  than  Fisk  prices  you  pay  for  some- 
thing that  does  not  exist. " 

There's  a  Fisk  Bicycle  Tire 
for  every  purse  and  purpose. 


For  Sale 
Everywhere 


Ask 
Your  Dealer 


W    Shower, 
Shampoo, 
Massage,  Rub- 
own — alt  in  One 

The  most  Sanitary  and 

Healthful      Way       to 

Bathe.     Water    flows 

thru  EACH  of  595  hol- 
low rubber  teeth;  com- 
bines shower  with  in 
vigorating     massage. 
Cleanses  the  pores;   stimulates 
circulation.  Ideal  for  quick  morn- 
ing shower;  fine  for   shampoo, 
flexible  to  every  curve  of  body 

KNICKERBOCKER 

Bath      Spray-Brush 

qrIT^,^N?'/6U<?HrI?pecial  Shampoo  Brush  and  Needle  ' 
SIM  ,n.cJudfd(«!'th  »6  De  Luxe  Set.  Other  styles  $1. 75  and  , 
;„,  Absolutely  guaranteed.    Sold  everywhere.    Write  fori 

interesting  booklet-"  A  KNICKERBOCKER  BATH.™ 

KNICKERBOCKER  MFG.  CO. 
2 1 3  West  Schiller  Street  Chicago.  111. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residences, 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purposes. 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wanted. 
The Stewart  Iron  Works  Co.,  725  Stewart  111.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think    of    some 

simple    thing   to 

patent.     Protect 

your  ideas;    they  may  bring  you  wealth.     Write  for 

"Needed    Inventions"  and    "How  to    Get    Youi 

Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  DeDt.  171,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Ourentire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 

Factory    Rebuilt   Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  citie 

Write  for  Catalog-  and  Summer  I'rlee  Lilt, 

AMERICAN  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  339  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BUY 


DIAMONDS 


DIRECT 


FROM    JASON    WEILER    &    SON, 

Boston,'  Mass.,  one  of  America's 
leading  diamond  Importers 
For  over  40  years  the  house  of  Jason  Weiler  & 
Son  of  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  leading  diamond 
importing  concerns  in  America  selling  to  jewelers. 
However,  a  large  business  is  done  direct  by  mail 
with  customers  at  importing  prices!  Here  are 
several  diamond  offers— direct  to  you  by  mail 
—which  clearly  demonstrate  our  position  to  name 
prices  on  diamonds  that  should  surely  interest  any 
present  or  prospective  diamond  purchaser: 


i  carat,  $95.00 

This  genuine  one  carat  dia- 
mond is  of  fine  brilliancy  and 
perfectly  cut.  Mounted  in 
Tiffany  style,  Hk.  solid  gold 
setting.  'An  extraordinary 
value.  Our  price  direct  $95 

to    tfou ■    •     * 


4  carats,   $680.00 

This  4  carat  genuine  diamond  of 
great  brilliani 


perfectly^  cut 
•tting. 
Our  price  direct  to  you 


tting.   §680 


A  few  weights 

and  prices 

of  other  diamond  rings — 

J4  carat    .    . 

$  19.00 

?i  carat    .    . 

32.00 

yi  carat    .     . 

43.00 

1  Vi  carats 

.     139.00 

2  carats    . 

.      189.00 

3  carats    . 

.     512.00 

Money    ref 

unded  if 

not  entirely 

satisfied 

Ladies'  Diamond  Ring,  $205 

This  ring  is  made  of  all  plati- 
num, richly  caryed  and  pierced 
in  the  new  lace  work  effect. 
Set  with  perfectly  cut.  blue- 
white  diamond. 

We  refer  you  as  to  our  reliability  to 
»   any  bank  or  newspaper  in  Boston 

If  desired,  rings  will  be  sent 
to  your  bank  or  any  Express 
Co.  with  privilege  of  examina- 
tion. Our  diamond  guarantee 
for  full  value  for  all  time  goes 
with  every  purchase. 

WRITE  TODAY 
FOR  THIS  «sr 
VALUABLE 
CATALOG  ON 
HOW  TO  BUY 
DIAMONDS 

This  book  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Tells  how  to  judge, 
select  and  buy  diamonds. 
Tells  how  they  mine,  cut 
and  market  diamonds.  This 
book  shows  weights,  sizes 
and  prices  ($10  to  $10,000). 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  to 
you  FREE  on  receipt  of 
your  name  and  address. 

Our    IBS    Page    Jewelry, 

Watch   and   Silver    Catalog  sa--- 

you  money  on  Wedding  &  Graduation  Gifts. 

Jason  Weiler  &  Son 

347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 

Diamond  Importers  since    1876 

Foreign  Agencies:  Amsterdam  and  Paris 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 

"Mum" 


(as  easy  to  use  as  to  say) 

gently  neutralizes  all 
body  odors 

Just  a  finger-tip  of  this  snow- 
white  cream,  applied  here  and 
there  after  the  morning  bath, 
preserves  one's  sense  of  personal 
cleanliness  throughoutthe  hottest 
day.  Harmless  to  skin  and 
clothing.  A  jar  lasts  a  long  while. 

25c — at  drug-  and  department-stores. 
''Mum"  is  a  Trade  Mark  registered  in  U.  S.  Patent  Office 
"MUM"  MFG  CO  1106  Chestnut  St  Philadelphia 


H.  H.  liosseau  and  Samuel  L.  Fuller, 
a  financier,  to  succeed  his  assistants 
Eustis  and  Clark,  deposed  for  insub- 
ordination. 

June  10.— Cleveland  H.  Dodge  contrib- 
utes .$1,000,000  to  the  Red  Cross  on 
condition  that  24  others  give  a  like 
amount. 
Charles  Edward  Russell  is  expelled  from 
the  Socialist  party  for  failing  to  consult 
the  party  before  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment on  the  Russian  Commission. 

June  11. — Thirty-one  men  who  could  not 
show  registration-cards  are  arrested  at 
the  close  of  an  Emma  Goldman  anti- 
conscription  meeting  in  New  York. 

With  only  three  dissenting  votes,  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  orders 
reported  a  sweeping  food -control  bill 
that  confers  broader  powers  upon  the 
President  than  any  yet  introduced  in 
Congress. 

Secretary  Daniels  charges  that  "either, 
a  spy  or  a  traitor"  stole  records  from 
the  Navy's  confidential  file  and  trans- 
mitted the  contents  to  Senator  Freling- 
huysen  of  New  Jersey.  The  Senator 
declares  that  he  does  not  know  the 
name  of  his  informant. 

Lord  Northcliffe  arrives  in  New  York 
City  and  at  once  takes  up  his  duties 
as  the  head  of  the  British  War  Mission 
in  America. 

Two  hundred  men,  the  first  fruits  of  the 
British  recruiting-campaign  in  America, 
leave  New  York  for  training-camps  in 
Canada. 

Secretary  Baker  submits  to  President 
Wilson  the  outline  of  a  selective  con- 
scription plan  that  in  its  details  pro- 
vides that  two  doctors  shall  pass  upon 
those  who  claim  exemption  because  of 
physical  disability. 

Major  -  General  Goethals  announces 
further  ship-building  contracts,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  ships  con- 
tracted for  up  to  date  to  104. 

June  12. — The  Senate  approves  the  Espio- 
nage Bill,  giving  the  Government  the 
control  of  all  exports,  to  prevent  sup- 
plies reaching  Germany  through  neutral 
countries. 

The  House  adopts  an  amendment  to  the 
War  Emergency  Bill  authorizing  the 
President  to  take  immediate  possession 
of  the  Jamestown,  Va.,  site  for  a  naval 
training-station  and  operating-base. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  de- 
clares an  extra  dividend  of  one  per  cent. 
on  its  common  stock  to  enable  stock- 
holders to  contribute  to  the  Red  Cross 
Fund.  The  corporation  also  announces 
a  further  subscription  of  $25,000,000 
to  the  Liberty  Loan,  making  a  total  of 
•     $50,000,000  subscribed. 

Declaring  that  the  war  may  be  won  in  the 
air,  Rear  Admiral  Peary  urges  the 
formation  of  a  new  executive  depart- 
ment,with  a  Cabinet  status,  to  be  known 
as  the  Department  of  Aeronautics. 

The  Government  starts  a  round-up  of 
those  who  have  been  circulating  false 
reports  of  disaster  to  the  United  States 
Navy. 

June  13. — Major-General  Pershing  reaches 
Paris  where  he  is  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed by  Marshal  Joffre,  Ambassador 
Sharp,  and  vast  crowds  of  cheering 
people. 

The  British  Steamship  Manchuria,  carry- 
ing supplies  for  the  Allies,  is'seriously 
damaged  in  a  collision  with  the  U.  S. 
Monitor  Amphitrite  in  New  York 
harbor.  The  monitor  escaped  with 
slight  injury.  The  Manchuria  is 
beached  and  her  cargo  lightered. 

The  American  troops  under  Major- 
General  Pershing  will  be  assigned  to  a 
position  on  the   battle-front  with  the 


Lift  Corns  out 
with  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
•  corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tissue. 
You  feel  no  pain  when  apply- 
ing it  or  afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bot- 
tle of  Freezone  on  your  dress- 
er and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

Smalt  bottles  can  be  had  at  any 
drug  store  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada 

THE  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.      Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GILSON  WEEDER 


DOES  more  work  in  onei 
hour  than  a  hoe  in  foun 
The  oscillating  double-edged 

attel  blade  cuts  both  ways  under 
the  soil  surface,  clipping  weeds  ancj 
loosening  the  earth.  The  weederj 
keeps  the  soil  in  perfect  condition  fof 
absorbing  warmth  and  moistura 

$4     If  your    hardware  dealer 
I     hain't  it,  we  will  tend  it  for, 
X  a    DOLLAR    BILL,    all. 
charges  prepaid.  ($1.25  in  Canada* 

E.  GILSON  CO. 

Port  Washington.  Wi» 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands 
of  firms  need  them.  Only  2,000  Certified  Public  Accountants 
in  U.  S.  Many  are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train 
you  thoroly  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  Examinations 
or  executive  accounting  positions.  Knowledge  of  Bookkeep- 
ing unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare  you  from  ground  up. 
Course  personally  supervised  by  Wo.  A.  Chase,  LL.  M., 
C.  P.  A.  (Ex-Secretary  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in 
Accountancy),  and  large  staff  of  C  P.  A's.  Low  tuition  fee- 
easy  terms,  write  now  for  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 
La  Salle  Extension  University,    Dept.652-HC        Chicago 

"  The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


111  THIS  Gi 


own  your  private  garage  and  save  rent.    Our  book 
"Where  to  keen  the  Car"  tells  how  easily  this  can 
nn-"  '  •»  done.    Send  for  it  today — it's  FREE. 
Whitaker-Glessner  Co..  Dept.  P,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
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Dotit-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Ke?.  b.  S..  Canada,  (it.  l.ntain,  patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg.  Va..  Box    12 


D 


ID  the  people  for  whom   the   New  Testament 
was  written,  understand  it?  Then  why  not  you! 

THE  WORD  OF  THE  TRUTH 

is  a  Harmony  of  the  Whole  Gospel,  in  that  same, 
original  simple  sense.  You  may  "seeUre  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  steadily,  and  see  it  whole.' 

May  we  send  description;  or  the  Book  for  $l.oo 
The  Truth  Publishing  Foundation,  Eufaula,  Ala. 
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French   forces   under   General    lYtain. 
Washington  states. 

Howard  B.  Coffin,  chairman  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Commission,  declar- 
ing that  the  domination  of  the  air  will 
be  the  deciding; factor  in  the  war,  puts 
on  foot  a  movement  for  tin-  manufacture 
of  100,000  American  airplanes. 

The  Senate  accepts  the  conference  report 
on  the  $3,340,000,000  War-Budget 
Bill.  Senator  Lodge,  in  a  discussion  of 
the  Shipping-Board  clause,  charges  a 
conspiracy  to  oust  Major-General 
Goethals  from  the  head  of  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation. 

The  brass  mouth-cup  for  shells,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  the  two 
nurses  on  the  Mongolia,  have  been 
permanently  discarded.  Rear-Admiral 
Earle  of  the  Ordnance  Depart ment 
announces. 

Louis  Kramer,  convicted  of  conspiracv 
against  the  Conscription  Law  in  New 
York  City,  is  sentenced  to  three  years 
imprisonment,  a  $10,000  tine,  and  at  the 

expiration    of    his    prison -term    to    be 
transported  to  Russia. 

with  America's  allies 

June  7. — The  British  carry  Wytschaete 
salient  overlooking  Ypres  which  lias 
been  held  for  two  years  by  the  German-. 
The  offensive  was  preceded  by  terrifie 
mine-explosions  which  were  heard  in 
London.  Territory  five  miles  long  and 
three  miles  deep  is  captured,  London 
dispatches  state. 

After  a  tremendous  struggle  the  Italian 
Army  succeeds  in  si opping  the  Austrian 
thrust  on  the  Carso  Plateau,  London 
reports. 

June  8.  —Victorious  British  troops  strength- 
en their  position  on  the  captured 
Wytschaete  Ridge.  Prisoners  number- 
ing 0,400  have  already  been  brought 

in. 

.'une  0.— Foreign  Secretary  Balfour  reaches 
London  and  enthusiastically  declares 
that  his  visit  to  the  United  States  will 
remain  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
"two  great  English-speaking  nations." 
A  dispatch  from  British  headquarters  in 
France  declares  that  the  victory  of 
Messines  was  won  by  a  single  British 
Army,  whose  casualties  are  placed  at 
a  minimum. 

Another  series  of  heavy  Austrian  attacks 
to  regain  positions  lost  to  the  Italians 
is  repulsed,  the  enemy  leaving  many 
prisoners  behind. 

June  10. — London  reports  that  F.  W. 
Jowett,  president  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  and  James  Ramsey  Mac- 
donald,  secretary,  were  taken  prisoners 
by  members  of  the  National  Seamen's 
and  Firemen's  Union  to  prevent  their 
sailing  for  Petrograd  to  take  part  in  the 
Conference  of  Socialists. 

A  new  form  of  offensive  weapon  is  used 
by  the  British  in  their  attack  at  Mes- 
sines,  known  to  the  army  as  "oil-cans." 
Projectiles  containing  oil  are  thrown, 
and,  exploding  on  concussion,  cause 
conflagrations  over  a  wide  area. 

The  [Union  Qf  Commerce  and  Industry 
in  Petrograd,  composed  of  progressive 
business  men  and  manufacturers,  passes 
resolutions  declaring  against  a  separate 
peace. 

The  British  gain  more  ground  on  the 
Messines  Ridge  near  Ypres,  London 
reports. 

June  11. — The  British  infantry  smash  an 
entire  system  of  German  trenches  on  a 
mile  front  beyond  Messines,  capturing 
many  prisoners  and  seven  field-guns, 
London  dispatches  state. 

Great  Britain  sends  to  Russia  a  note  ex- 
pressing hearty  approval  of  the  prin- 


First  Aid 
to  Ease  andComfbrt\ 

The  Gem  Damaskeene  Razor  assures  a  comfortable,  safe,  easy, 
lean  shave,  in  the  quickest  possible  time  without  cut  or  scratch, 
even  under  difficulties — you'll  appreciate  its  simplicity — its 
practical  construction — nothing  to  lose  or  take  apart — simply 
press  down  clamp  and  the  wonderful  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade 
"'stays  put"  at  the  correct  cutting  angle.  The  Gem  is  in- 
dispensable in  camp,  on  train  or  boat — anywhere,  any  lime. 


Outfit   includes  razor  complete, 
with    seven    Gem    Damaskeene 
Blades,  shaving  and -stropping 
handle,  in  handsome  case. 
Separate  Set  Gem   Blades — 7   for  35c. 
Dealers  Everywhere 
GEM    CUTLERY    CO.,  Inc.,  NEW   YORK 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 
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Damaskeen 


BLADES 


»EN,<^'rlo\VERS 


Whatis  Belterfor 

that  Birthday? 


Send    your    friends 
one  of  these  unique 
Chase     Birthday  Greeting  Cards  —  each  flower 
bears  a  sentiment.    35c  complete.     For  Sale  Every- 
where or  Direct.     Send  for  Catalog  245. 
ERNEST  DUDLEY  CHASE,  251  Causeway  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Legal  Points  for  Automobile  Owners 

gives  BRIEFLY  your  liability  under  various  circum- 
stances, as  when  your  car  is  being  driven  by  your 
friend  or  a  member  of  your  family,  by  an  unlicensed 
cnaurfeur,  by  your  chauffeur,  with  and  without  your 
consent;  when  you  lend  your  auto;  defense  for  speed- 
ing, etc.     Contains  28  chapters,  55  pages. 

Cloth  bound.    Price,  so  cents  postpaid. 
J.  S.  0GILV1E  PUBLISHING  CO.,  71  Rose  St..  New  York 


Bring  Back  the  Old-Time  Lustre  of  Your  Car 

Don't  wipe  your  hands  of  the  responsibility  of  what  is  used  to  clean  your  car 
(jet  the  best  thing  you  can  find.     Soap  and  water  won't  do,  for 
they  ruin  its  brilliance.     Use 


st  1  r 


THE  AUTOMOBILE 

DRY  WASH 


Spray  it  on,  rub  down  with  a  cheesecloth,  and  watch  your  car 
flash  with  the  old-time  lustre.  The  ingredients  of  which  ZIT  is 
composed  protect  the  varnish  from  the  harmful  drying-out  effects 
of  sun  and  wind  and  heat.  Compare  ZIT  with  similar  cleaners, 
for  quickness,  ease  and  lasting  polish. 

,  .  .ZIT  !el's  at  hardware  and  auto-supply  dealers  for  $1.25  in  combination  with  the  West- 
field  Junior  Sprayer.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  $1.25  for  the  combination. 
WESTFIELD  CHEMICAL  CO..  Westfield.  Mass. 
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TEMCO 


THE  TOOLOF 
MANY  USES 


H 


"Mr.  Brown,  we  need  two  more  Temcos" 

"All  right,  Bill,  go  ahead.    They're  saving  us  money,  I  think  you  told  me." 

"I  should  say  yes,  chief.     Saved  the  cost  on  the  three  we  have  already.     Tried  to  get 

Jones  to  buy  a  couple  when  I  worked  there.     But  he  could  only  see  first  cost.     »  ^  factor^y  supenntendent  is 
any  judge  of  business,  I'd  say,  chief,  that  one  of  ths  reasons  you  are  progressing  so  rapidly  is  because  you  can 
see  how  to  make  money  by  spending  it.     These  Temcos  are  sure  cost  savers  and  work  speeders. 
In  effect,  these  are  the  words  of  many  a  factory  superintendent,  machine  shop  foreman,  and  garage  man. 

TEMCO    PORTABLE    ELECTRIC    DRILL 

Drills  by  Electricity  Anywhere—Direct  or  Alternating  Current 
Five  Sizes— 9  to   19  Pounds.       Capacities  to   V2  in.   Drilling  in  Steel 

Almost  a  Complete  Machine  Shop 

Quicker,  cheaper  and  more  accurate  than  hand  work.     It  drills  all  kinds  of  wood  and  metal,  taps  threads 

drives  and  draws  screws,  buffs  metal,  grinds  valves,  sharpens  tools.  Take  it 
anywhere— anytime.  Attach  to  electric  light  socket  and  you  re  rea?y-nnS0,^ 
only  a  cent  an  hour  to  run.  Easy,  instant  control  by  finger  switch.  A  good  use 
for  it  every  hour  in  the  day  on  dozens  of  jobs.  Saves  hours  and  hours  of  disas- 
sembling to  take  work  to  stationary  tool.  You  simp  y  take  tool 
to  the  job,  snap  the  switch  button  and  you're  at  work. 

Temco  Motor  Highly  Efficient 
Temco's  great  popularity  lies  largely  in  its  wonderful  high 
speed  commutator  type  motor.  Armature  shaft  is  from  nickel 
forging  steel.  We  build  it  in  our  own  shops  under  direct  super- 
vision of  our  experts.  Each  one  gets  exacting  test  before  ship- 
ment.   No  better  motor  of  this  type  made. 

Temco  Tools  of  Larger  Capacity 
Besides  Temco  Portable  Drills  we  can  serve  you  with  Grinders, 
Buffers,  Drills,  etc.,  of  larger  capacity.    Put  your  requirements 
up  to  us  and  we'll  fit  you  out  right. 

Leading  Dealers  and  Jobbers  Everywhere  can 
Furnish  Temco   Tools.     Or  write  us  direct. 


Thousands  of  Temcos  in  use  by 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
metal  or  wooden  products.  Gen- 
eral repair  shops  of  all  kinds. 
Sheet  Metal  Worker.  Garages, 
machine  shops  and  tool  rooms. 
Automobile,  wagon  and  carriage 
builders.  Repairmen  in  public 
buildings  and  manufacturing 
plants  of  all  kinds.  Railroads, 
Steamship  and  all  transportation 
companies.  Plumbers,  Electri- 
cians and  central  stations.  General 
Contractors  and  Engineers.  Fac- 
tories, Mills  and  Foundries,  etc. 


THE    TEMCO    ELECTRIC    MOTOR    COMPANY 

1206  Sugar  Street,  Leipsic,  Ohio 

Makers  also  of  Temco- Alia  Shock  Absorbers  and  Temco  Shock 
Absorbers,  Master  Vibrators,  and  Lock  Switches  for  Fords. 


ARMY  and  NAVY  SERVICE  BOOKS 
—  E  V  E  RY 

Enlisted 
Home  Defense 
Drafted 


Must  Have  the  Information  which  These  Books  Contain 


THE  BLUEJACKET'S  MANUAL 

The  Navy'Department's  complete  instruction  hook  for  petty 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  navy.  Contains  in  minute  de- 
tail every  subject  connected  with  tile  navy  service — discipline, 
drill,  signaling,  gunnery,  every  phase  of  seamanship,  all  duties 
of  all  classes  of  men,  etc.,  etc.  Every  man  interested  in  the 
navv  should  have  this  hook.  S21  pp.,  cloth  bound,  illustrated. 
$1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12. 

MANUAL  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

The  book  of  physical  exercises  issued  by  the  War  Department 
and  followed  by  all  army  men.  It  contains  carefully  worked 
out  exercises  to  develop  men  for  just  the  work  military  service 
calls  for.  Contains  setting  up  exercises,  exercises  with  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  rifles  and  on  apparatus,  all  kinds  of  athletics,  gym- 
nastic contests,  swimming,  etc.  A  book  of  greatvalue  to  every- 
one who  wants  a  strong  body  Handy  size,  clrth  hound,  pro- 
fusely illustrated.     75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cent3. 

THE  DECK  AND  BOAT  BOOK  OF  THE  U.  S.  NAVY 

The  11.  S.  Navy's  official  book  of  instructions  which  must  be 
strictly  observed.  All  details  of  handling  boats  of  all  kinds, 
drills  and  exercises,  notes  on  boat  duty,  salutes  and  etiquette, 
rules  of  the  road  and  buoyage  system,  navy  signal  system, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  described  minutely.  Every  man  in  the  regular 
navy,  reserve,  or  mosquito  fleet  needs  this  book.  Handy  size, 
cloth  bound,  illustrated.     60  cents  net;  by  mall  68  cents. 

INFANTRY  DRILL  REGULATIONS 

The  U.  S.  Army  official  drill  book  with  corrections  right  up-to- 
thc-nunute.     Regulations  described  for  Drill,  Combat,  Marches 

These  are  books  needed  by  all  the  men  who  are  entering  Uncle  Sam's  service  and  who  want  to  fit  themselves  better  for  their  work 
and  win  quicker  promotion.  Every  book  here  is  absolutely  authoritative  as  each  one  is  official.  These  books  will  make  the  most  in- 
teresting and  enlightening  reading  for  friends  and  relatives  of  the  fighting  men  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  methods  and 
conditions  of  fighting  of  our  army  and  navy.    We  will  supply  any  war-book  published,  whether  it  is  included  here  or  not,  upon  request. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    3S4-360    Fourth    Avenue.  NEW    YORK 


and  Camps,  Ceremonies  and  Inspections,  Manuals  of  all  kinds, 
etc.  The  regulations  completely  described  in  this  book  are  the 
only  ones  recognized  by  the  War  Department  and  all  others  are 
prohibited  in  the  government  service.  Handy  size,  cloth  bound, 
illustrated.     50  cents  net;  by  mall  58  cents. 

FIELD  SERVICE  REGULATIONS 

The  War  Department's  official  book  of  regulations  covering 
all  the  basic  principles  of  combat  tactics  and  the  handling  of 
larje  bodies  of  troops.  The  organization  of  all  land  forces,  the 
carrying  out  of  all  military  operations,  the  administration  of 
all  divisions  of  the  service,  are  explained  in  detail.  Handy  size, 
cloth  bound,  illustrated.     75  cents  net:  by  mail  83  cents. 

SMALL  ARMS  FIRING  MANUAL 

The  official  book  of  instructions  issued  by  the  War  Department 
for  the  guidance  of  all  regular  army  and  militia  men.  Every 
detail  of  information  needed  in  handling  pistols  and  rifles 
under  all  circumstances,  and  every  factor  affecting  their  use,  is 
explained  carefully.  Individual  Instruction.  Combat  Practice, 
etc.,  are  covered.  Profusely  illustrated  with  drawings  and  dia- 
grams. Handy  size,  cloth  bound.  75  cents  net;  by  mail  83  cents. 

MANUAL  OF  INTERIOR  GUARD  DUTY 

An  official  handbook  for  men  who  will  do  guard. duty,  whether 
they  be  national  guardsmen,  regular  army  men.  or  home  de- 
fence men.     All  details  of  the  duties  performed  in  this  division 

of  the  service  are  explained    fully  here Camps  and  Garrison 

Duty.  Protecting  Public  and  Private  Property.  Enforcing  Police 
Regulations,  etc.  Handy  size,  limp  cloth  bound.  60  cents 
net;  by  mail  64  cents. 


ciples  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in 
his  message  to  Congress,  London  re- 
ports. 
Italians  win  a  brilliant  success  on  the 
crags  of  the  Dolomite  Alps  in  unex- 
pected attacks  on  the  Trentino  front. 

June  12.— By  another  smashing  advance 
the  British  extend  their  gains  east  and 
northeast  of  Messines,  occupying  two 
miles  of  the  enemy's  trenches  and 
capturing  the  village  of  Gaspard. 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  pro- 
tecting Powers,  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  King  Constantine  I  of 
Greece  abdicates  in  favor  of  his  second 
son,  Prince  Alexander,  an  Athens  dis- 
patch states. 

Full  reports  of  the  battle  of  Messines 
show  that  the  British  captured  7,432 
Germans,  of  whom  145  were  officers; 
47  cannon,  242  machine  guns,  and  60 
trench  mortars. 

The  weekly  report  shows  that  the  sub- 
marine menace  is  again  becoming 
serious.  The  announcement  of  the 
British  Admiralty  for  the  week  follows: 
Arrivals,  2,767;  sailings,  2,822;  British 
merchant  ships  of  over  1,600  tons  sunk, 
22;  under  1,600  tons,  10;  ships  unsuc- 
cessfully attacked,  23;  fishing-vessels 
sunk,  6. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

June  7. — The  "Cronstadt  Republic,"  set 
up  by  Anatole  Lamanoff,  surrenders 
unconditionally  to  the  Government  at 
Petrograd. 

June  8. — Two  hundred  girl  students  of  the 
Petrograd  Technical  Institute  have 
enrolled  in  a  regiment  of  women  that 
will  fight  at  the  front  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  men. 
Two  Austrian  generals,  ten  officers,  and 
fifteen  privates  appear  in  Kishinef, 
declaring  that  they  are  peace-delegates 
and  demanding  a  conference  with  the 
Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Committee. 
London  reports  that  they  were  placed 
under  arrest  on  orders  from  Petrograd. 
The  fact  that  the  German  commander  on 
the  Eastern  front  sent  a  wireless  mes- 
sage inviting  the  Russian  armies  to  a 
separate  armistice  is  made  public  by 
the  Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Delegates,  Petrograd  reports.  A  secret 
deal  was  urged,  but  the  offer  was 
rejected . 

June  12. — A  revolt  of  pacifists  in  the 
Russian  Army  is  quickly  quelled  by 
the  loyal  troops,  Petrograd  reports. 
The  American  Mission,  headed  by  Elihu 
Root,  reaches  Petrograd,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Mission  to  the  United  States  arrives 
at  a  Pacific  port  and  is  on  its  way  to 
Washington. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  7. — The  Cuban  Minister  in  Berlin, 
Dr.  Aristides  Aguero,  on  reaching 
Paris  on  his  way  home,  reports  that  the 
scarcity  of  food  in  Germany  is  increas- 
ing each  month,  and  that  the  crop  pros- 
pect is  poor.  Eggs  and  milk  he  de- 
clares to  be  almost  non-existent. 

June  8. — London  reports  two  American 
steamships,  the  Manchester  and  South- 
land, torpedoed.  Two  Americans  are 
killed  and  the  vessels  sunk. 

June  12. — The  American  tank  steamship 
Petrolite  is  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine, Washington  is  advised  by  con- 
sular dispatches.  Eighteen  men  and 
two  officers  are  landed.  Two  boats 
with  20  men  are  missing. 
Commenting  upon  President  Wilson's 
note  to  Russia,  the  German  press  de- 
clare him  to  be  an  enemy  to  peace  who 
"wants  men  to  go  on  butchering  each 
other." 
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Now  York  Socialists  announce  that  word 
has  been  received  from  German  Social- 
ists thai  a  revolution  in  Germany 
would  be  started  on  September  27. 

June  13.— Ninety-seven  are  killed  and  437 
hurt  in  London  during  an  aeroplane- 
raid  by  Germans.  A  sehoolhouse  is 
bombed,  and  among  the  victims  of 
the  raid  are  138  women  and  120  chil- 
dren. No  military  or  naval  damage 
justifies  the  act. 

The  South-Atlantic  liner  Sequana  is  tor- 
pedoed with  a  loss  of  190  lives,  Paris 
reports. 

Figures  published  in  German  newspapers 
declare  that  the  Central  Powers  hold 
2,874,271  prisoners.  Of  this  number 
Germany  has  1,690,731,  of  whom 
17,4*4  are  officers. 

DOMESTIC 

June  7. — The  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
at  their  meeting  in  Washington,  elect 
General  George  P.  Harrison,  of  Opelika, 
Ala.,  as  commander-in-chief. 

June  8. — Messages  in  a  bottle  washed 
ashore  on  the  Orkney  Islands  tell  of 
the  loss  of  the  long  missing  American 
steamship  Frederick. 
Forecasts  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture state  that  America's  1017  wheal 
crop  will  fall  far  below  normal.  The 
country  is  warned  to  practise  rigid 
economy  in  order  to  meet  war-needs. 

June  11. — The  New  York  State  census  of 
all  residents  from  1G  to  50  years  begins. 

June  13. — A  fire  which  starts  with  a  terrific 
explosion  in  the  American  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company's  building  in  Brooklyn 
traps  hundreds  of  employees,  and  more 
than  twenty  are  thought  to  have  been 
kilh,  I. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  asks 
Congress  to  authorize  a  Government 
pool  for  the  equitable  distribution  of 
print-paper  and  to  assure  a  fair  profit 
to  the  manufacturers. 

FOREIGN 

June  7. — The  United  States,  through  its 
Minister  at  Peking,  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  revolt  in  China  is  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  declares  that  the  country's 
relations  with  Germany  are  of  secon- 
dary importance  to  political  unity. 

June  8. — A  Reuter  dispatch  from  Stock- 
holm states  that,  "owing  to  various 
circumstances,"  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Socialist  Committee  is 
postponed  until  September. 

San  Salvador  and  neighboring  towns  and 
villages  are  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 
The  casualties  are  small,  dispatches 
from  San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua, 
report. 

June  10. — General  Chang-hsun  and  several 
thousand  troops  reach  Peking,  and  de- 
mand the  dissolution  of  Parliament. 

June  11. — Coincident  with  Premier  Lloyd 
George's  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons  making  known  the  com- 
ix tsition  of  the  Irish  Convention,  a 
report  of  an  outbreak  of  Sinn-Feiners  in 
Dublin,  in  which  a  police  inspector  is 
killed,  is  received  in  London. 

June  13. — The  Chinese  Parliament  is  dis- 
solved, and  civil  war  is  thought  certain. 
Leaders  in  the  southern  provinces  noti- 
fy President  Li  Yuen  Hung  that  they 
no  longer  recognize  his  authority. 

Not  Like  Her  Husband. — A  woman  can't 
understand  why  it  is  that  the  heroes  in 
the  serial  stories  she  reads  never  act  a  bit 
like  her  husband. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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There's  a  rugged,  thrifty  car  whose 
first  name  is  quality  and  last  name  is 
Chalmers,  that  will  lure  you  into  its 
ownership  once  you  get  behind  the 
wheel.  Many  men  have  said  good- 
bye to  their  "one  year"  cars  and 
joined  the  quality  procession  with  a 
Chalmers.  Others  have  given  up 
their  heavy  cars  and  found  content- 
ment in  the  sensible  Chalmers.  You 
can  buy  today,  for  $1350,  either  a  5 
or  7- passenger  Chalmers  car. 


ROADSTER,  2-PASSENGER  $1350  TOURING   SEDAN,   7-PASSENGER  $1850 

ALL    PRICES   F.   O.   B.    DETROIT   AND   SUBJECT  TO   CHAM;]-.   WIT"OUT  NOTICE 
CHALMERS        MOTOR         COM    I>   ANY,         DETROIT,        MICHIGAN 
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FREE  INSTRUCTIONS 

On  Canning  and   Drying 
Vegetables  and  Fruits 


WRITE 
National  Emergency  Food  Garden  Commission 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Maryland  Building, 


THE  AUTOGLAS 

(PATENTED  MAY  2.  1911) 

Is  the  most  comfortable  goggle  and 
the  most  efficient  eye  protector  made. 

Fitting  closely  the  contour  of  the 
face,  it  excludes  all  wind,  dust  and 
flying  particles. 

It  is  perfectly  ventilated. 

Procurable  from  all  opticians,  motor 
supply  and  sporting  goods  dealers,  or 
we  will  send  you  address  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

F.  A.  HARDY  &  CO. 

Dept.  E.  Box  804         Chicago,  III. 


Will  Religion  Survive  the  War? 

This  and  other  momentous  questions  as  to  what 
sort  of  faith  in  things  spiritual  will  remain  after  the 
present  war  has  been  fought  out  are  asked  in  a 
deeply  thoughtful,  vigorously  written  book, 

The  Outlook   for  Religion 

by  one  of  England's  great  preachers,  W.  E.  Orchard, 
D.D.,  Minister  of  the  King's  Weigh  House  Church, 
London.  In  (his  fearless  attempt  by  an  original  thinker 
to  solve  the  doubts  that  must  arise  in  all  nun's  minds, 
the  author  carefully  analyzes  the  religious  crisis  that 
now  confronts  the  world,  and  argues  that  only  a  rc- 
lormed  church  can  hope  to  recommend  the  Christian 
taitn.  He  regards  Christianity,  not  merely  a  comfort- 
able creed,  but  the  living  essential  reality,  as  being  upon 
trial  and  gives  us  a  vision  of  what  the  outcome  will 
De.  in  its  uncompromising  facing  of  facts  and  its  clarity 
of  view  this  book  should  make  a  profound  impression 
on  all  thoughtful  people  in  and  out  of  the  churches. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  271  pages,  $1.  ;o  net;  by  mail,  $1  62 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


After  the  War— What? 


i  lies  l!tralv7n^\que/t!opn  ihat  the  w!,0,°  wor,d  is  no«  "Skfas 

1       eci  fr '  thZlH*        /nds  of  the  men  who  wiil  '"'  •"'"<■<<  won  to 

1  !.£  ;  ;     .-       terms  of  peace  when  the  war  ends.     The  future  of 

•  to£wZflS  »'»  these  men.  and  naturally  we  are  all  a  "  ,,,  ' 

•  new   Ind    ?nf„^i™n  °{th,em  and  the  r  points  of  view.     In  her 
I  dfpTomacy,  tudy   of    tho    intricacies    of   old-world 

I  Sovereigns  and  Statesmen  of  Europe 

=  fllSSSHS  Cather'ne  Radziwill  gives  an  intimate  picture  of  the 

1  trafts   of T,e„r»M   °f  ltC  daV?;.wel1   as  sharply  foSuVed I   por! 

I  I   «■    r.  ■  "  able   makers   of   history  as  Sonnino    (Jrev    Sazo- 

■  and'm^nv  aorth-  ""  Bf,chtold.  Enver  Pasha.  Vomzolns  vo^Hufow, 

1  fp„Hi^"y   "fhers.     Her  easy,    chatty    stylo    makes    interesting 

!  S  folS?  V  d     1r  w,de  ?e««a>ntance  in  court  circles  enables  her 

J  5S  fm71,sh  mu,ch  material  of  vital  importance.     If  vou  are  anxious 

I  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  event,     »  "in     !!K 

1  E"'  frfljCt-  and  "f  <!"•  altitudes  of  the  va  m  ,'    capita  so? 

I  turnpe-'„th'3  '»  J?st  .thc  book  you  should  read.    The  book  is  beau 

;  tifully  illustrated  with  photogravure  portraits. 

Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  $2.50;  by  mail,  $2.60. 

I  Funk  4:  WaenallB  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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ielding 
5h  and  6  % 

War  conditions  and  the 
demand  for  increased 
food  production  have 
made  the  American 
farmer  a  dominant  factor 
in  the  world's  affairs. 

Agricultural  products  of 
every  character  now,  and 
will  for  several  years  to 
come,  command  the  high- 
est prices  in  the  history  of 
our  country. 

Southern  farm  lands  are 
assured  not  only  stability 
in  value,  but  still  further 
enhancement  because  of 
their  increased  revenue 
through  high  prices,  ready 
market  and  diversification 
of  crops. 

First  Mortgage  Farm 
Loans  handled  by  us  in 
Louisiana.Texas  and  Mis- 
sissippi represent  conserv- 
ative and  carefully  selected 
investments.made  withour 
oxon  funds  only  after  ex- 
amination and  appraisal  by 
our  own  salaried  inspectors. 

They  are  absolute  first 
mortgage  on  improved  and 
productive  farms  worth  at 
least  double  the  loan, 
having  ample  competent 
labor,  excellent  transpor- 
tation facilities,  and  prox- 
imity to  ready  markets. 

We  deliver  all  original 
loan  papers  to  purchasers; 
collect  principal  and  inter- 
est when  due  and  remit  to 
buyers  in  New  York  ex- 
change; and  attend  to 
payment  of  taxes  and  re- 
newals of  insurance,  with- 
out expense  to  our  clients. 

An  investment  in  these  5j£% 
and  6%  mortgages  presents 
every  element  of  security,  and 
is  likewise  a  patriotic  act  in  en- 
abling the  farmers  to  increase 
food  production. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  46 

Bankers'  Loan  &* 
Securities  Co.  Inc. 

CAPITAL     i  I,500.00QOO 
New  Orleans 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


THE  WAR'S  EFFECTS  ON  THE 
WORLD'S  POPULATIONS 

THE  fact  made  public  a  month  ago 
that  in  twenty-six  German  cities  with 
a  population  of  200,000  or  more,  and  in  all 
cities  of  15,000  or  more,  the  German  birth- 
rate for  1916  was  much  lower  than  that 
for  1915,  Which  was  about  20  per  cent,  of 
that  of  1914,  has  given  rise  to  much  interest 
among  sociologists  here  and  in  Europe.  It 
appears  that  in  the  twenty-six  cities  the 
births  of  1916  were  38.3  per  cent,  fewer 
than  were  those  of  1914,  while  in  the 
15,000  class  the  decrease  was  39.5. 

In  Germany  sociologists  are  described  as 
sitting  in  congresses,  trying  to  awaken  the 
people    to    "this    menace    to    Germany's 
future."     A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
discussing  the  subject,  recalled  that  between 
1876  and  1911  the  German  birth-rate  for 
the  Empire  declined  by  one-third,  and  by  a 
good  deal  more  than  that  in  great  cities  and 
industrial  capitals;  but  at  the  same  time,  as 
a  result  of  measures  of  State  socialism  taken 
in  the  '80s,  such  as  accident  and  sickness 
insurance,  old-age  pensions,  and  because  of 
the  improvements  in  sanitary  science,  "the 
fall   in   the    death-rate   more    than    made 
up  for  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate."       The 
rate  per   1,000  for  the  period   1871-1880 
is  given  as  40.75;    for  the  period   1881- 
1890   as   38.2;    for    1891-1900,   37.3;    for 
1901-1910,  33.9.    The  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  for  the  same  periods,  respectively, 
was  11.9,  11.7,   13.9,   14.3.     The  greatest 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  15.6  a  thou- 
sand, occurred  in  1902.     Then  the  birth- 
rate dropt  so  that  sociologists  "were  scared 
just  as  they  are  now."    Between  1911  and 
1913    the   rate    of    excess    of   births    over 
deaths  was  below  the  average  of  every  ten- 
year    period    since  the  foundation    of  the 
Empire.     Russia  was  the  only  other  great 
Power  which  had  a  larger  excess  of  births 
over  deaths. 

Most  readers  know  that  the  German  pop- 
ulation had  shown  an  extraordinary  growth 
—more  than  58  per  cent,  from  1871  to  1910. 
In  Berlin  the  increase  was  106  per  cent., 
in  Westphalia  132  per  cent.  On  December 
1,  1910,  -the  population  was  64,925,995. 
On  June  30,  1914,  it  was  estimated  at 
67,812,000.  When  the  war  began  econo- 
mists counted  on  an  annual  future  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  of  some  850,000. 
The  population  in  1925  was  to  be  more 
than  80,000,000. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  populations, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  in  other  belliger- 
ent countries,  was  recently  diseust  in  the 
New  York  Times  Annalist.     Before  the  war 
the  excess  of   births  over   dpaths  was  (in 
1913)  3,501,879.    Since  then  the  birth-rate 
has  been  lower  and  the  death-rate  higher 
among  all  the  European  belligerents.     The 
writer   of   this   article   believes    that    the 
effect  of  the  war  on  population  has  become 
one  of  the  vital  problems  of  the  war.     The 
leading  question  is  whether  it  will  "perma- 
nently   impair    the    human    race."      Its 
influence  on  the  birth-rate,  out  of  which 
must  be  replenished  the  ranks  of  workers, 
and  to  what  extent  it  has  depleted  the 
recuperative   powers   of    the   nations   are 
the  vital  points  to  be  considered.    Follow- 
ing are  parts  of  the  writer's  discussion  of 
them: 


"Scientists   who    have    undertaken    the 
difficult  task  of  answering  these  questions 
assert   that   no   war   ever   has   materially 
diminished    the    world's    population,    and 
they  believe  this  war  will  be  no  exception. 
The  world,  they  say,  automatically  repairs 
its  losses.     Sometimes  before  a  war,  but  in- 
variably after  it,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
birth-rate  not  merely  sufficient  to  close  up 
the  gaps,  but  large  enough  to  restore  the 
ratio  of  growth  to  its  level  before  the  war. 
This  process  seems  almost  instinctive,  and 
has  been  a  feature  of  every  conflict  in  his- 
tory.    Mankind  begins  at  once  to  rebuild 
what  it  has  destroyed,  and,  according  to 
the  students,  invariably  creates  even  faster 
than  it  destroys.     In  the  present  war,  it  is 
'  estimated  from  the  mortality  lists,  4,341 ,200 
men  have  been  killed  in  battle,  or  have 
died  of  their  wounds.     According  to  one  of 
the  authorities,  the  totals  by  countries  for 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing  are  as  follows: 


Killed  Wounded 

England 205,400  102,500 

France            870,000  540,800 

Russia.! 1,500,000  184,200 

Italy               105,000  40,000 

Belgium 50,000  22,000 

Servia   60,000  28,000 

Germany          ....  893,200  450,000 

Austria 523,100  355,000 

Turkey              ...  127,000  110,000 

Bulgaria 7,500  7,000 


Missing 

and 

Captured 

107,500 

400,000 

800,000 

55,000 

40,000 


245,000 

591,000 

70,000 

6,000 


Total 

515,000 
1,310,800 
3,084,200 

209,000 

112,000 

88,000 

1,585,200 

1,469,100 

307,000 
20  500 


Total 4,341,200    2,448,500    2,314,500    9,203,800 

"These  totals  do  not  include  a  large 
number  of  non-combatants— just  how  large 
no  one  probably  ever  will  be  able  to  de- 
termine— who  were  killed,  as  they  are  in 
every  war,  by  sheer  depression;  but  they 
do  include  thousands  of  persons  who  would 
have  succumbed  to  disease  or  accidents 
even  had.  there  been  no  war.  But  even  so, 
the  aggregate  of  slain  is  not  considered  for- 
midable when  compared  with  the  birth- 
rate of  the  world,  and  its  ability  to  re- 
plenish the  vast  human  material  it  has 
been  and  is  throwing  into  the  maw  of  death 
in  Europe.  . 

"The  subjoined  tables,  giving  the  popula- 
tion, birth-  and  death-rates  of  some  of  the 
more  important  countries  before  and,  so 
far  as  possible,  since  the  war,  will  explain 
what  the  scientists,  or  at  least  most  of  them, 
mean  when  they  say  that  they  do  not .be- 
lieve the  world's  population  has  been 
seriously  diminished,  or  is  even  threatened 
with  diminution: 

BEFORE  THE  WAR 

UNITED   KINGDOM 

Population  Births 

iQ1i  45,324,425  1,104,746 

1Q12 45,508,243  1,196,562 

1913 45,713,370  1,102,500 


Deaths 

672,617 
631,466 
652,738 


GERMAN   FEDERATION 

iqil  65,359,468        1,870,729 

1012""  66,145,971        1,869,636 

J9J3"  ""       66,236,000        1,836,750 


iqil                                   39,610,000  742,114 

$12 39,650,000  750,651 

1913;;!!!!!/!!,.....       39,700,000  745,539 

RUSSIA 

1011             120,588,000  5,125,000 

iq  j, 122,550,700  5,223,000 

1913 .!!".'."!'.;".'..'. .  137,137,000  5,490,000 

ITALY 

iqil          ...   36,671,377  1,093,545 

iq,2 35,026,486  1,133,985 

1913;;!!'.!!;;;.  ....   35,418,391  1,122,482 

JAPAN 

1011          ..   51,753,934  1,763  639 

\l[2 .   52,522,752  1,756,553 

iol3 53,362,682  1,778,106 


1,130,784 
1,079,749 
1,004,950 


776,983 
692,740 
703,638 


3,374,915 
3,460,000 
3,770,000 


742,811 
635,788 
663,966 


1,053,460 
1  048,378 
1,038,723 
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Now  what  did  we 
quote  those  people? 

IS   it   recorded  on   a  form  —  a  regular  form   that 
contains  all  the  needed  information  and  is  filed 
where  you  can  instantly  reach  it  ? 

Whether  it  is  a  quotation  or  an  estimate,  or  any 
other  kind  of  data  that  yon  want,  is  it  systematically 
recorded  in  vour  office  ? 


Valuaole  information  should  be 
kept  on  standard  forms.  A  mere 
sheet  of  paper  seldom  gets  filed,  and 
even  if  filed,  can  rarely  be  found. 

If  your  business  doesn't  have  an 
adequate  number  of  forms,  records 
and  data  blanks,  on  colors  that  dis- 
tinguish each  one,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause you  have  not  discovered  the 
quick,  easy,  economical  way  to  buy 
useful  business  printing. 

Here  is  the  way.  It's  worth 
knowing. 

Get  acquainted  with  Hammermill 
Bond,  which  every  printer  already 
knows,  then  adopt  it  for  all  your 
office  printing  needs. 

Hammermill  Bond  is  obtainable 
everywhere    in    white    and    twelve 


colors    in    three     finishes  — 
Ripple,  and  Linen. 

It  is  stocked  by  our  agents  in  all 
important  business  centers. 

Because  of  its  high  qualityand  low 
price  combined  with  its  wide  repu- 
tation, Hammermill  Bond  has  gone 
far  towards  eliminating  poor  print- 
ing on  paper  bought  not  for  quality 
but  to  use  on  a  competing  bids" 
job. 

The  Hammermill  Bond  water- 
mark in  the  paper  you  buy  means 
that  your  printer  has  done  your  work 
on  the  paper  that  the  wisest  and  big- 
gest purchasing  agents  in  America 
constantly  specify. 

When  you  write  us  for  samples 
and  information  about  Hammermill 


Bond,  we  do  not  send  you  just 
samples,  but  a  specialized  portfolio 
made  up  for  your  particular  class  of 
business  and  containing  specimens 
directly  applicable  to  your  needs. 

There  is  a  Hammermill  Portfolio 
for  almost  every  general  classifica- 
tion of  business.  They  are  so  re- 
plete with  suggestions  that  printers 
(who  may  have  the  full  set  on  ap- 
plication) have  found  them  useful 
in  selling  printing  to  customers 
who  would  gladly  buy  if  someone 
could  show  them  the  things  they 
recognized  a  need  for. 

Send  for  your  portfolio. 


HAMMERMILL   PAPER  COMPANY,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

Look  for  this  watermark— it  is  our  nvord  of  honor  to  the  public 
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Are  You  Taking 
Chances? 

You  can't  afford  to  do  it  these 
days.  Babson  Service  will  keep 
you  reliably  informed  on  what's 
happening  to  the  investment 
market  —  and  give  you  a  look 
ahead. 

Avoid  worry.    Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.     Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.    Work  with 
a   definite    policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  sent  free.  Write 
to  Department  G-48  of  the 

Babson   Statistical   Organization 


Executive  Block 


Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Largest  Organization  of  its  Character 
in  the  World 


600  Shaves 


From 

One 

Blade 


Yes,  and  more.  That's  the 
record  of  many  men  who  shave 
themselves.  Old  blades  made  sharp- 
er than  new — in  10  seconds.  For  all 
Safety  Razors.  Quick,  velvety 
shaves  for  life  with  wonderful  new 

Rotastrop 

Just  drop  blade  In ,  turn  handle . 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Ma- 
chine gives  heel  and  toe  action," 
just  like  a  barber  strops  a  razor. 

10  Days  Free  Trial — write 
for    booklet.       Send    name    of 
nearest  dealer  and  state  make 
of  razor. 
Burke  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  203,  Dayton,  O. 


OF  BRAINS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


SERVICE 


ONE  CENT  mLh 

Press  your  trousers  every  day 
of  your  life  for  less  than  I  month's 
tailor's  pressing  bills,  and  look  spic 
and  span  always,    Leahey's 

HEATLESS  Trouser  Press 

Makes  perfect  knife-like   crease  in 
IS  minutes.    Complete  pressing,  2  to 
3  hours.       A   Creaser,    Presser  and 
Hanger  combined  in  one. 
Preserve  your  trousers — no  more  hot 
irons  to  make  cloth  shiny  and  destroy 
the  original  texture.    Use  the  HEAT- 
LESS  method — first  cost  is  only  cost. 
Weight  20  oz.     Of  finest  waterproof  fibre  board,  with 
heavily  nickel-plated  clamps  of  finest-tempered  spring 
s^^-el.     This  is  a 

Wonderful  Money-Saver 

— no  operating  cost — cuts  out  tailor's  bills.    Trousers 
Ore     ed  while  you  sleep  or  travel. 

New  Trousers  for  Old 

The   HEATLESS   method   makes   trousers   look  like  new  daily. 
Average  cost  lc  a  month.    Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

At  Your  Dealers  or — Mail  the  Coupon 

One  dealer  sells  :it>,0u0.    The  country  taken  by  storm — noth- 
ing like  it  since  the  safety  razor.    Dealers—write  at  once. 

10  Days'  Free  Trial  Guaranteed 

Auto  Vacuum  Freezer  Co.,  25G  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City 

(TrOu  Dept.) 

Enclosed  find  $1,  for  which  please  send  me  postpaid  one  Leahey's 
HEATLESS  Trouser  Press.  If  at  the  end  of  10  days  I  do  not  wish 
to  keep  it,  I  will  return  it  to  you  and  you  will  return  my  dollar. 

Name 

Address 

State  whether  Slim  or  Medium 


SINCE  THE  WAR 

UNITED   KINGDOM 

1914 

46,089,249 

1,101,830 
1,024,338 

661,664 

L91S 

46,052,249 

720,036 

1"  1 6 

GERMAN  FEDERATION 

191 1 

*66, 186,000 

♦1,760,000 
♦1,690,000 

♦1,084,000 

1915 

•66,125,000 

♦1,164,000 

1915 

FRANCE 

1914 

*  f33,079,000 

594,222 

♦522,000 

647,549 

1915 

t33,018,000 

♦727,000 

191G 

1V0SSIA 

1914 

*  140,000,000 

♦5,000,000 
♦4,600,000 

♦3,524,000 

1915 

*139,000,000 

♦4,134,0111) 

1916 

ITALY 

1914 

1915 

35,858,961 
35,808,411 

1,114,091 
1,106,111 

643,355 
694,524 

1910 

JAPAN 

1914 

1915 

....       53,200,080 
53,237,000 

1,035,000 

1,015,000 

191G 

All  that  a  "linen"  collar  is 
-and  more 


•Estimated.    fExelusive  of  territory  held  by  Germany. 

"The  figures  for  the  years  ending  with 
1913  are  official,  and  were  compiled  by  the 
Directors  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  various 
countries.  It  will  be  seen  by  adding  up 
the  totals  for  1913  that  the  births  for  the  six 
countries  aggregated  12,075,377  as  against 
7,834,015  deaths,  or  an  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  of  4,241,362,  which  is  99,838 
less  than  the  number  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  war.  But  this  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  millions  that  have  been  born 
in  those  countries  since,  nor  does  it  include 
those  who  have  been  born  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  births 
in  the  many  countries  which  have  not 
been  enumerated,  or  which  are  not  in  the 
war,  must  be  considered  in  striking  a  total 
of  the  world's  war-debit. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  in  1913  in  Russia 
alone  there  was  an  excess  of  births  over 
deaths  of  1,720,000,  and,  according  to  one 
of  the  authorities,  the  proportion  of  males 
born  in  Russia  is  larger  than  in  any  other 
country.  Germany,  which  is  noted  for  its 
large  families  and  high  birth-rate,  delib- 
erately stimulated  marriages  immediately 
war  was-  declared,  and,  altho  it  has  with- 
held accurate  figures,  it  is  estimated  on 
high  authority  that  for  a  time  the  per- 
centage of  births  was  greater  than  even 
during  normal  times.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered in  this  connection  that  none  of  the 
countries  keeps  its  soldiers  continually 
at  the  front,  and  that  a  majority  of  them 
are  regularly  permitted  to  go  on  leave  of 
absence  and  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Japan  and  Italy  have  always  had  a  high 
birth-rate  and  each  annually  reports  a 
large  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  France 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  which  for  some 
years  has  been  falling  behind  in  its  birth- 
rate, but  it  demonstrated  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  that  in  times  of  extraordinary 
depletion  this  curious  situation  is  almost 
exactly  reversed. 

"J.  W.  Nixon,  a  British  scientist,  em- 
phasized this  fact  in  a  paper  recently  read 
by  him  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
of   London.     Like  many  other  scientists, 
Mr.  Nixon  was  concerned  with  what  ef- 
fect the  present  war  would  have  on  the 
world's   population,    and  for   purposes   of 
comparison    he    inquired    into    what    had 
happened  in  some  of  the  other  wars.     He 
found    that   in    the  Franco-Prussian  War 
there  had  been  an  almost  automatic  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  to  repair  the 
ravages  caused  by  that  conflict.     France 
was  beaten  in  this  war,  but  its  civil  popula- 
tion,   like    that    of    Prussia,    suffered    in- 
finitely   more    than    the    soldiers    on    the 
battle-field. 

"Taking   the   figures   for    1868-69,    the 
years  just  before  the  war,  Mr.  Nixon  found 


The  end 
gr^laundry  bills 


CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

Undaunted  by  the  summer  rains. 
Motor  grease,  dirt  and  perspiration 
cannot  harm.  Stitched  edge  effect 
and  dull  linen  finish.  Ever-white. 
NON -WILTING 

All  the   looks  and  goodness  of  your   linen 

collar — without  the  laundry  bills  and  bother. 

Selected   styles,   half  sizes.       25c  each, 

your  dealers  or  by  mail.  State  size  and  style. 

A  booklet  on  request. 

The  Arlington  Company 

725  Broadway,  New  York 


OWNER  AGENT 


Hundreds  of  Caille 
owners  have  asked 
to  become  our  agents  in  their  vicin- 
ity. We  are  going  to  give  every  one 
a  chance  to  be  an  Owner  Agent  and 
sell  Caille  motors.  No  selling  ex- 
perience necessary.  No  office  or 
shop  needed. 

Special  Owner  Agent  Offer 

We  will  give  a  special  "Owner  Agent" 
discount   to  one  in  each  community. 
Some  Owner  Agents  easily  sell    I   to   12  Cailles  a 
year  among  friends  and  acquaintances.    Get  yours 
at  discount  now,  sell  all  you  can. 
Two  Speeds  Ahead,    Two  Speeds  Back,  or 
Standstill  Without  Stopping  Motor 
The  Caille  5-Speed  Motor  Starter  operates  with  quick, easy 
pull,  women  and  children  operate  it  easily.     Two  speeds 
ahead — two   speeds  hack — or    standstill  without  stopping 
motor.     It's  so  flexible  anyone  can  use  it  for  every  purpose 
(hunting,  fishing,  pleasure)  in.  fresh    or  salt  water.     Best 
materials,  simple  in  construction,  fully  guaranteed. 

FREE. — Get  Owner  Agent's  Special  Discount,  Catalog, 
booklet  "Installation.  Operation  and  Care  of  2-Cyrle  Motor 
and  Equipment."     All  absolutely  free.    Act  quickly  NOW. 

CAILLE  PERFECTION  MOTOR  CO.,  126Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Inboard  Marine  Motor  Catalog  on  request.    Give 
dimensions  of   boat. 


How  to  Make  and  Operate  Moving  Pictures 

A  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  taking  and  projecting 
of  cinematograph  pictures,  for  the  professional  or  amateur. 
Many  photograph  illustrations.  Cloth  bound,  $1.00;  by  mail, 
$1.12.    FUNK  St.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


Learn  French 

"  In  a  Few  Days 


We  are  at  war — and  France  is  our  ally.  French  is  now  the 
most  important  foreign  language  for  every  American. 
Every  man  who  faces  the  prospect  of  service  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  will  possibly  fight  in  France.  His  chances  for 
promotion,  his  personal  convenience,  his  enjoyment  of 
the  advantages  of  his  trip  abroad,  will  be  immeasurably 
increased  by  a  speaking  knowledge  of  French.  Every 
woman  who  is  interested  in  Red  Cross  work  who  wants 
to  understand  the  language  of  the  country  her  friends 
and  relatives  will  be  fighting  in,  needs  a  knowledge  of 
French.  Everyone,  whether  directly  engaged  in  war-work 
or  not,  will  find  immense  satisfaction  in  an  understanding 
of  the  language  of  "Papa"  Joffre  and  his  great  nation. 
When  the  war  is  over  France  will  develop  an  enormous  trade  with 
us  and  the  man  who  can  speak  French  will  be  in  big  demand. 

You  Can  Soon  Become  Fluent 

A  little  spare  time  daily  makes  you  so— The  Roeenthal  Common' 
Sense  Method  of  Practical  Lingmstru  will  teach  you  to  read,  write, 
and  speak  French  readily  if  you  will  devote  ten  minutes  of  your 
leisure  time  each  day  to  this  wonderful  system. 

French  War  Terms 

A  special  glossary  of  French  war  terms  has  been  prepared  and 
added  to  this  course,  making  it  completely  up-to-the-minute  and  of 
great,  timely  value  in  connection  with  the  war.  This  feature  is  of 
especial  help  to_men  and  women  interested  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Red  Cross. 

Let  us  send  you.  absolutely  free,  the  booklet,  "Revolution  in  the 
Study  and  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages,"  which  describes  this 
course  fully.  Send  ior  the  booklet  now— you  will  be  obligated  in 
no  way  whatever. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  27, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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that  there  had  been  1,786,358  deaths  in 
France,  as  compared  to  1,290,916  in 
Prussia,  which  was  about  a  normal  average. 
Dining  the  two  years  the  countries  were 
at  war,  however,  the  civil  (exclusive  of 
military)  deaths  in  France  jumped  to 
2.223,590,  whereas  those  in  Prussia  rose 
very  little,  and  aggregated  1,340,000.  As 
against  this,  Prussia  lost  about  40,000  on 
the  held,  and  France  nearly  150,000, 
altho  she  never  published  complete  figures. 
Several  causes,  such  as  invasion  and  siege, 
contributed  to  the  high  record  of  civilian 
mortalities  in  France,  but  depression, 
hunger,  and  want  also  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it.  But  no  sooner  had  peace 
been  declared  than  France  automatically 
set  to  work  to  repair  her  losses,  and  then 
was  an  unprecedented  advance  in  the  birth- 
rate. In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
birth-rate  was  only  slightly  advanced. 

"In  counting  up  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Mr.  Nixon  added  up 
the  deaths  in  the  neutral  states.  He  found 
that  the  deaths  in  those  states  increased 
in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the 
scene  of  conflict,  which  seemed  to  bear  out 
the  theory  that  the  depressing  influences 
loosened  by  armies  engaged  in  battle  some- 
times claimed  as  many  lives  as  bombs 
and  bullets.  The  neutral  states  nearest 
to  France  and  Prussia  in  that  conflict  were 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and 
not  only  did  each  show  an  extraordinary 
rise  in  the  number  of  deaths,  but  Belgium, 
which  took  no  part  in  the  fighting,  actually 
recorded  a  higher  death-rate  in  proportion 
than  France  itself*.  England  and  Wales, 
altho  further  removed  from  the  warring 
nations,  also  felt  the  effect  of  it,  ami  there 
was  a  rise  in  their  death-rates  also. 

"Another  element  investigated  by  Mr. 
Nixon  was  the  effect  of  war  on  infant 
mortality.  He  found  that  not  only  was 
there  a  high  cost  of  life  here,  but  that,  in 
many  cases,  infants  suffered  more  severely 
than  all  of  the  other  classes  combined,  and 
he  called  attention  to  the  report  that  not  a 
single  baby  born  in  Paris  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  sur- 
vived. Xot  withstanding  these  unfavorable 
elements,  the  preponderance  of  opinion 
among  the  experts  is  that,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  cast  up  totals,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  world's  population  is  well  above 
1,691,751,000,  the  figure  at  which  it  was 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  1914." 

THE  CONTINUOUS  SLUMP  IN 
BUILDING 

Returns  to  Bradstreet's  of  building  ex- 
penditures at  all  cities  still  point  to  "a 
pretty  steady  tendency  to  fall  behind  cor- 
responding months  a  year  ago."  Those 
for  May  have  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  "Indeed,  because  of  comparisons 
being  made  directly  with  an  exceptionally 
active  month  a  year  ago,  the  current 
returns  make  the  poorest  showing  since  the 
deprest  days  of  1914."  Reasons  for  this 
falling  off  have  often  been  mentioned. 
Bradstreet'  s  cites  them  again  as  the  high 
prices  of  material,  the  difficulty  in  getting 
materials  owing  to  freight  congestion,  and 
the  scarcity  or  high  wages  of  labor.  In 
May  the  total  expenditures  for  which 
permits  were  granted  at  126  cities  in  the 
United  States  was  $ 67,496,690,or  a  decrease 
of  36.4  per  cent,  from  the  amount  a  year 
ago.  This  decrease  compared  with  a  loss 
of  10.2  per  cent,  in  April  and  2.9  per  cent, 
in  March  from  like  months  a  year  ago.  The 
total  number  of  permits  represented  in  the 
May  total  was  22,545,  which  marked  a 
decrease  of  15.1  percent.  Following  is  the 
May  summary  of  permits  and  expenditures 
at  12b  cities  presented  by  Bradxlrepl'  * 
compared  with  the  like  month  just  a 
year  ago : 


|        An  Advertisement  by 
'Las  The  Pullman  Company 


Mg  Courtesy.  ^TZ 

W{  the  book  of  instruction  for  Pull- 
man employes  occurs  the  phrase: 
"The  most  important  feature 
to  be  observed  at  all  times  is  to  satisfy  and 
please  passengers,"  and  again,  "the  reputa- 
tion of  the  service  depends  as  much  upon  the 
efficiency  of  employes  as  upon  the  facilities 
provided  by  the  Company  for  the  comfort  of 
its  patrons." 

Such  personal  service  cannot  be  instantly  developed; 
it  can  be  achieved  only  through  years  of  experience 
and  the  close  personal  study  of  the  wide  range  of 
requirements  of  twenty-six  million  passengers. 

To  retain  in  the  Pullman  service  experienced  car 
employes  of  high  personal  qualifications,  pensions  are 
provided  for  the  years  that  follow  their  retirement 
from  active  service,  provision  is  afforded  for  sick  relief 
assistance  and  increases  in  pay  are  given  at  regular 
intervals  with  respect  to  the  number  of  years  of 
continuous  and  satisfactory  employment. 

A  further  inducement  in  which  civility  and  courtesy 
are  counted  of  great  importance,  is  the  award  of  an 
extra  month's  pay  each  year  for  an  unblemished 
record.  As  a  result,  a  large  percentage  of  Pullman 
conductors  and  porters  are  qualified  by  many- years  of 
experience  to  render  passengers  the  highest  type  of 
personal  service. 


u  cart  agmp  out^- 


Sleep  comfortably  —  no  inconve- 
nience on  your  auto  trip  with  the 

Eveready  Auto   Bed 

Fits  any  auto — folds  on  running  board— a 
complete  spring  bed  and  tent  combined. 
Write  for  full  particulars 
Stoll  Mfg.  Co.,  3252  Larimer  8t.,  Denver,  Colo. 


STANDARD   DICTIONARY  superiority    quickly    become 
plain  to  the  mau  or  woman  who  investigates. 


PATENTS 

Inventions  Wanted.  $1 ,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inventions. 
Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four  books, 
tent  free.      VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Write  for  How  To 
Obtain  a  Patent,  List 
of  Patent  Buyers  and 


since 
1881 


Pajamas  ^  Night  Shirts 
^  "The  NIGHTwear  of  a  Nation" 
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Help  Your  Arch 


by  relieving  the  strain  on  its  com- 
plicated structure  and  the  foot 
muscles.  You  can  do  this  by 
wearing  the  Coward  Shoe.  If 
you  do  much  walking  or  standing, 
you  surely  need 


"REG.  U.   S.   PAT.  OFF." 

It  helps  your  feet  to  be  sound  and 
comfortable  by  taking  up  the  strain 
and  equalizing  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  the  balls  of  the  feet. 

FOR  CHILDREN,  WOMEN  AND  MEN 
Mail  Orders  Filled 

Sold  Nowhere  Else 

JAMES  S.  COWARD 

262-274  Greenwich  St.,  near  Warren  St.,  New  York 
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V-4400 
Ventilated 


Stylish! 
Durable! 
Cool — 

because  of 
ventilated  backs 

This  ideal  summer  glove  is  a  happy 
combination  of  style,  comfort  and 
wonderful  wearing  qualities.  Sliding 
tape  fastener  gives  snug  fit  at  wrist. 

Grinnell  Coltskin  gloves  are  washable,  dry 
out  soft  and  pliable  as  new.  We  maintain 
the  famous  Grinnell  quality  despite  the  world- 
wide shortage  of  leather.  More  than  600  Grin- 
nell styles  for  automobiling,  driving',  out- 
door sports,  dress  and  sports. 

Glove  Book  FREE 

"Write  for  style  booklet.  Ask  your  dealer 
to  show  you  "V-4400".  If  he  hasn't  it,  send 
his  name  and  your  size,  we'll  send  pair  on 
approval.  Morrison-Rick er  Manufacturing 
Co.,  154  Broad  Street,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 


GrijUie^Gloves 

Best  for  Every  Purpose 


No. 

No.  of 

Compared  with 

of 

Permits 

Values 

Last  Year ' 

Cities 

1917 

1917 

°ermits 

Values 

...     18 

1,495 

$6,733,807 

d  4.7 

Dll.8 

Middle 

...     27 

6,336 

19,480,902 

d  7.9 

D53.4 

...     17 

5,759 

13,645,190 

D15.0 

d  8.6 

Northwestern. . . 

...     17 

;;,ihis 

13,725,111 

D25.3 

D52.7 

Southwestern. . . 

...     11 

1,426 

3,667.464 

D17.9 

i  9.7 

Southern 

...     20 

1,431 

3,426,688 

D25.0 

D14.0 

...     16 

3,000      6,817  528 
22,545  $67,496,690 

D15.4 

123.5 

...   126 

Total 

D15.1 

D36.4 

In  another  table  the  writer  presents  a 
record  of  expenditures  at  leading  cities 
reporting  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
from  January,  1915,  down  to  and  including 
May,  1917.  This  table  shows  "the  ebb 
and  flow  in  the  building  industry  in  the 
past  twenty-nine  months,"  as  follows: 

Change 
1916  1915      per  Cent. 

Jan.,  156  cities $55,545,958      $46,040,876    1 20 .  G 

Feb.,  155  cities 55,380,279        46,304,629    1 19 . 6 

Mar.,  155  cities 85,754,693        76,167,053    1 12.5 

First  quarter $196,680,930    $108,512,558    1 10.7 


$79,893,446  1 15.3 
85,857,130  134.4 
70,698,467    i37.3 


April,  155  cities $92,184,719 

May,  155  cities 115,466,445 

June,  154  cities 96,879,914 

Second  quarter $304,531,078    $230,449,043    i28.8 

Six  months $501,212,008    $404,961,601    i23.7 


July,  155  cities $116,969,714 

Aueust,  154  cities 76,053,403 

September,  155  cities 70,208,747 


$72,125,889  i  62.1 
72,100,163  i  5.4 
70,073,338    I      .2 


Third  quarter $26,3231,924     $214,299,390    I  22.8 


Nine  months $764,443,932    $619,260,991    1 23.4 


October,  157  cities $86,370,199 

November,  158  cities 74,162,691 

December,  153  cities 71,772,054 


$69,838,197  i23.6 
71,569,785  i  3.6 
68,323,811    i   5.0 


Fourth  quarter $232,310,944  $209,731,793     1 10 . 7 

Twelvemonths $996,754,876  $828,992,784    i20.2 

Change 

1917  1916    per  Cent. 

January,  160  cities $57,709,936  $55,773,001    I   3 . 4 

February,  161  cities 55,588,805  55,763,235    d     .3 

March,  161  cities 83,731,089  86,308,283    d  2.9 


First  quarter $197,029,830    $197,844,579    d     .4 

April,  161  cities $83,841,929      $93,179,332    d10.2 

May,  126  cities. 67,496,690      106,275  743    d36  . 4 

Of  126  cities  reporting  for  May,  72 
showed  decreases  while  54  showed  in- 
creases over  the  like  period  a  year  ago. 
Building  expenditures  for  five  months 
aggregated  $348,368,449,  a  decrease  of  12.3 
per  cent,  from  the  like  period  a  year  ago. 

WAR-LOANS  AS  AN  INCENTIVE 
TO   THRIFT 

Herbert  N.  Fell,  who  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  had  been  prominent 
as  an  advocate  of  greater  thrift  among 
Americans,  was  quoted  recently  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  as  saying  that 
"we  have  been  creating  the  most  Avonder- 
ful  automatic  saving-machine  ever  devised 
in  this  country,"  but  that  "when  we  have 
it  well  oiled  and  running  smoothly  we 
propose  to  scrap  it.','  He  here  referred  in 
particular  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  as  sold 
in  small  denominations  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Fell  has  long  preached  that  our 
national  sin  is  extravagance.  We  have  not 
learned  to  save.  We  have  only  "got  an 
idea  of  thrift."  We  have  not  learned  to 
make  provision  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
life.  As  outlined  in  The  Public  Ledger, 
his  idea  in  detail  is  as  follows: 

"Why  not  come  out  boldly  and  through 
the  Government  loans  that  we  make  in- 
culcate the  true  spirit  of  saving,  establish 
the  principle  of  thrift  in  a  form  that  will 
sink  into  the  national  life  and,  by  making 
the  people  provident,  save  ourselves  from 
calling  on  charity  so  much  as  we  do  now? 

"He  has  not  worked  out  a  plan.  He  may 
do  it  or  the  Treasury  Department  may  do 
it,  but  the  core,  the  heart  of  the  idea,  is  in 
making  the  Government  the  banker  for  the 


DEAR— NO! 

"Mother  can't  play.  Her 
feet  won't  let  her." 

Old  before  her  time.  Yes, 
old  and  crippled.  Strength 
gone  —  spirit  flown.  No 
joy  in  life. 

Mothers  and  wives  with 
weak  or  falling  arches  can 
get  quick  and  positive  re- 
lief   with    the     wonderful 

new  FOOT  BALANCE. 
No  pain — permanent. 

Ask  for  Free  Book- 

Walter  F.  Jordan  &  Co. 
120-Y  Boylston  St.         Boston 


University  of  Chicago 

in  addition  to  resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by   correspondence. 

For    detailed    in- 
formation address 

Ur  of  C.  (Div.R)Chicago.  111. 


"Home-Making,  the  New  Profession" 

Is  a  100  pi),  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.  Home-study  Domestic 
Science  courses.  For  home-making,  teaching  and  well-paid  positions. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,   525  W.  69th  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

AYI  Af»f»i*l<>lltis  liable  to  happen  to 
*■■  ■*"*•  ^  ^  •■■  **  ^-  *■  ••  anyone — perhaps  your 
dearest  friend.  Preparedness — knowing  what  to  do 
till  the  doctor  comes — may  save  the  life  of  that  friend. 
Get  "Emergency  Notes,"  Dr.  Butler's  book,  and  be 
prepared.     Cloth,  so  cents  postpaid,  from 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,   New    York 


FOR   100#  SATISFACTION  IN   A 
RUBBER  ERASER,  look  for  name 

"WELDON  ROBERTS" 


8.8   STYLES. 


ALL'  STATIONERS 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Conditions  of  Labor  in 
American  Industries 

By   W.   JETT   LAUCK    and 
EDGAR  SYDENSTRICKERJ 

This  book,  by  two  statistical  experts  who 
have  long  and  carefully  studied  official  fig- 
ures and  facts,  considers  in  a  judicial  spirit 
WAGES,  and  their  adequacy  or  inadequacy; 
WORKING  HOURS,  and  how  these  affect  the 
work  done; 

SANITARY"  APPOINTMENTS,  and  how  the 

product  of  labor  is  affected  thereby; 
EMPLOYMENT,    irregularity   thereof,  and  how 

the  economics  of  business  are  affected  thereby; 
UNEMPLOYMENT,    and    how  this  affects  the 

rate  of  wages; 

THE  WAGE-EARNER'S  FAMILY,  etc.,  etc. 

IT  HAS  PARTICULAR   INTEREST  FOR 

THE  REFLECTIVE  BUSINESS  MAN; 

THE  THOUGHTFUL  WORKINGMAN; 

THE    SOCIAL    WORKER,   who  would  under- 
stand social  conditions; 

THE  TRADE  UNIONIST,  who  would  know  all 
the  facts; 

ALL  STUDENTS   OF    INDUSTRIAL    PROB- 
LEMS. 

Price,  $1.75   Net.    By  mail  $1.87. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


great  body  of  toilers  from  whom  it  bor- 
rows. He  suggests  that  instead  of  paying 
interest  semiannually  on  bonds  the  Govern- 
ment keep  the  interest  if  the  lender  so  de- 
sires and  compound  the  interest.  The 
Government  needs  the  money.  The  vast 
majority  of  people  who  buy  Liberty  Bonds 
and  who  will  buy  the  other  bonds  the 
Government  issues  will  not  need  the  in- 
terest. By  keeping  the  interest  money 
and  paying  interest  on  it  the  Government 
will  benefit  itself  and  do  a  continuing 
service  to  the  public  through  the  human 
improvement  that  will  result  from  the 
spirit  of  thrift,  of  saving,  of  welding  the 
people  into  the  national  life  that  will  re- 
sult. 

"According  to  the  present  plan,  the 
Government  will  pay  eighty-seven  cents 
each  six  months  to  the  holder  of  a  $50 
Liberty  Bond.  To  the  average  American 
that  eighty-seven  cents  means  little. 
Suppose  the  Government  issues  a  bond  by 
which  the  citizen  may  create  a  fund  for  his 
old  age?  Say,  for  example,  he  wants 
$1000.  By  the  payment  of  $82.36  yearly 
the  amount  deposited  compounded  at  3  \  ■> 
per  cent,  becomes  $1000  in  ten  years. 

150.07  yearly  investment  in  Govern- 
ment bonds  becomes  $1000  in  fifteen  years 
when  compound  interest  at  3  J^  per  cent. 
is  included. 

"  $34.17  a  year  in  the  same  way  becomes 
$1000  in  twenty  years. 

"$24. SI  a  year  becomes  $1000  in  twenty- 
five  years. 

"$18.72  a  year  becomes  $1000  in  thirty 
years. 

"In  thirty  years  the  sum  of  j7early  pay- 
ment compounded  at  3  J/9  per  cent,  becomes 
sixty  times  as  much  as  the  single  payment. 

"  In  forty-five  years  it  becomes  100  times 
as  great  as  the  single  payment. 

"Mr.  Fell  points  out  that  through  the 
war  we  are  going  to  have  a  continuing 
national  debt.  Why  not  remove  the  great 
curse  of  improvidence  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  mass  of  the  people  to  safeguard 
themselves  through  the  great  agency  of 
saving  through  the  institution  in  which 
they  have  the  most  absolute  faith — the 
Government? 

"We  have  in  this  country  a  great  foreign 
population.  Many  of  these  people  have 
faith  in  the  Government,  but  scant  faith 
in  private  banks.  The  postal  savings- 
banks  have  received  a  severe  setback  by 
reason  of  the  larger  interest  return  from 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  postal  savings-banks 
are  patronized  largely  by  the  foreigner. 
If  the  humble  beginning  made  by  these 
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banks  is  not  to  be  lost,  provision  must  be 
made  for  saving  in  another  line.  Why  not 
through  bonds?  The  effort  is  vain  if  the 
semiannual  interest  is  paid  to  the  bond- 
holder. The  cumulative  force  of  saving 
piled  on  saving,  with  its  psychological 
effect  upon  the  saver,  is  something  of  vast 
possible  benefit." 

BANK  CLEARINGS  STILL  INCREASING 

Bank  clearings  for  May,  according  to 
Bradstrect's,  were  $26,120,417,882,  a  new 
high  record  for  that  month,  "and  only 
3.6  per  cent,  below  the  highest  total  ever 
recorded,  that  of  December  last,"  but  the 
showing  for  the  country  outside  of  New 
York  eclipses  even  that  month.  The  writer 
thinks  this  revelation  "assumes  especial 
significance  in  the  light  of  the  downward  re- 
action in  trade  following  hysterical  buying 
of  foodstuffs  and  the  conceded  fact  that 
certain  financial  enterprises  have  been  held 
up  while  the  drive  goes  on  to  make  the 
Liberty  Loan  successful."  His  judgment 
is  that  it  "indicates  superabundant  activity 
in  industry  mingled  with  the  power  of 
high  prices,  as  well  as  the  orderly  economic 
influences  generated  by  a  well-employed 
and  highly  remunerated  populace,  and 
incidentally  suggests  the  inference  that 
the  manifestations  of  conservatism,  to 
which  we  have  been  wont  to  give  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention,  may 
be  largely  surface  indications,  which  may 
not  be  so  much  accentuated  now  that 
unseasonable  weather  seems  to  have  finally 
passed." 

Whatever  one's  deductions  may  be, 
however,  the  main  point  is  that  bank 
clearings  "continue  to  reflect  activity  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  iron,  steel, 
textile,  lumber,  ship-building,  munition, 
cereal,  cotton,  wool,  and  cattle  centers 
all  joining  in  the  onward  procession." 
The  total  for  May  not  only  reflects  an 
advance  of  5.2  per  cent,  over  that  of  April, 
but  also  shows  a  gain  of  27.1  per  cent,  over 
May,  1916,  "when  the  sum  registered 
was  deemed  to  be  an  unusually  large  one." 
Comparison  with  May  of  1915,  at  which 
time  the  country  was  throwing  off  the 
lethargy  induced  by  the  outbreak  of  war, 
reveals  an  increase  of  79  per  cent.,  while 
contrast  with  the  like  month  in  1913 
discloses   a   gain   of   86   per   cent.      Only 


THOUSANDS  OF 

TOURISTS   GO 

TO  COLORADO 

EVERY  YEAR 

Why  not  spend  your  Vacation  there 
this     Summer? 

Not  many  years  ago  Colorado  was  prac- 
tically unknown  as  a  vacation  resort. 
Today  it  is  probably  the  most  popular  va- 
cation state  in  America.  More  and  more 
is  it  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
great  playground  of  the  nation. 

In  view  of  the  enormous  sums  spent  by 
the  United  States  Government,  and  pri- 
vate corporations,  to  make  Colorado  the 
most  popular,  as  it  is  the  most  perfect 
vacation  place  in  America,  one  of  the 
most  gratifying  aspects  of  American  busi- 
ness sanity  is  conveyed  in  the  report  that 
the  war  will  make  no  difference  in  the 
Colorado  tourist  traffic  this  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior believes  that  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  war  will  not  materially 
affect  western  tourist  travel.  He  points 
out  that  it  is  even  more  important  now 
than  in  time  of  peace  that  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  nation's  citizenship  be  con- 
served, that  rest  and  recreation  must  ma- 
terially assist  in  this  conservation  of  hu- 
man tissue  and  energy. 

Let  us  send  you  our  special  illustrated 
literature,  showing  the  latest  views  of  the 
wonders  of  Colorado,  and  giving  you  all 
the  details  about  the  trip,  where  to  go, 
what  to  see,  and  just  how  little  you  need 
to  pay.  We  will  gladly  help  you  plan 
your  vacation. 

Make  sure  you  visit  Colorado  this  year, 
and  be  also  sure  you  go  via  the  Rock 
Island  Lines. 

Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  See  nearest  representative 
and  let  him  help  you  plan  a  trip  West 
this  summer,  or  write  to  L.  M.  Allen, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  731,  LaSalle  Station,  Chi- 
cago. Advertisement 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


The  Manor 

20  Albemarle  Park,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 

Summer  is  perfection  in  the  mountains  of 
western  North  Carolina— "The  Land  of  the 
Sky."  Bright  days,  cool  nights,  invigor- 
ating air  -  all  the  sports  and  pastimes. 
Perfect  Golf,  18  holes,  turf  greens.  Write  for 
Booklet.  The  Manor  is  open  all  the  year  round. 

IN  AMERICA— AN  ENGLISH  INN 


MEREDITH 
In. 


In  the  Catskills 

A  quiet  country  Inn  amid  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  surroundings, 
2200  feet  high  on  Meridale  Farms 
estate.  Thoroughly  modern 
accommodations.  Motor  livery. 
Tennis.  Casino.  Inn  earden. 
Moderate  rates.    Booklet. 

MEREDITH,  DELAWARE  CO.,  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  ST.   CHARLES 

ATLANTIC   CITY,  N.  J, 

with  its  handsome  new  12-story  fireproof 
addition.  Capacity  500.  On  the  ocean 
front.  Orchestra.  Noted  for  service  and 
cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water  in  all 
baths.    Spacious  porches  and  sun  parlors. 

Auto  buses  meet  all  trains. 
NEWLIN  HAINES  COMPANY 


Adirondacks 


Homelike  hotel  on  shores 
Upper  Chateaugay  Lake  in 
the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness.  Ideal  rec- 
reation. Perfect  cuisine.  Send  for  booklet. 
"M'-rrisons."  Lyon  Mountain.  N.  Y. 


THE    UNITED   STATES 

In   the   Twentieth    Century 
By  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulleu 

Translated  hy  H.  Addington  Bruce.  This  is  the  most 
noteworthy  book  on  America  since  Bryce's  American 
Commonwealth.  8vo.  cloth,  400 pages,  $2 .oonet. 
Fank  4  Wapalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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REAL    ESTATE 


NORTHERN  Va.,  farms  and  country  homes, 
convenient  to  Washington,  the  lowest  priced 
lands  to  be  had  in  any  good,  healthy  section 
around  Washington.  Only  electric  and 
steam  road  running  out  from  city.  A.  H 
Buell,  Real  Estate,  Herndon,  Va. 

THREE  AND  FIVE  ACRE  CITY  FARMS 
— very  fertile.  Almost  in  city  limits  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  Farm  size  of  40  city  lots  with 
bungalow  and  other  improvements,  costs  less 
than  a  city  lot.  Easy  terms.  Delightful  cli- 
mate. Good  jobs  in  Richmond  (population 
200,000).  For  particulars  and  excursion 
rates  address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Industrial 
Agent,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Room 
612,  Richmond,  Va. 

HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  ©.  AGENTS 

CARBONOT— GASOLINE  YEAST!  Abso- 
lutely prevents  and  removes  carbon.  Motor 
consumes  less  gas  and  more  air.  AIR  IS 
FREE!  Insures  perfect  ignition, uniform  com- 
bustion, increased  power,  greater  mileage 
Results  guaranteed.  Send  $1  for  carton  of  200 
tablets.  Agents  wanted.  Quick  sales,  big 
profits,  rapid  repeat  orders.  Carbon  Neutral- 
izing Products  Co.  Dept.  C,  Bloom  field,  N.J. 

DUPLICATING    DEVICES 

"MODERN"  DUPLICATOR  — A  BUSI- 
NESS GETTER.  $1  up.  50  to  75  copies 
from  pen,  pencil,  typewriter.  No  glue  or 
gelatine.  35,000  firms  use  it.  30  Days'  Trial. 
You  need  one.  Booklet  Free.  J.  G.  Durkin 
&  Reeves  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life.  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  field:  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prof- 
itable. Send  for  "Pointers"  todav. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ent  Protection.  Send  for  blank  form  "Evi- 
dence of  Conception,"  Book,  Suggestions, 
and  Advice  Free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine,  Keg. 
Attys.,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


R.  MORGAN   ELLIOTT  &  CO., 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
Chemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  Patents  obtained 
through  D.  SWIFT  Leing  sold  to  big  manu- 
facturers. Write  today  for  free  book  of  307 
needed  inventions,  and  surpassing  references. 
D.  Swift,  329  Seventh  St., Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED.—  Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
invention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Denver's  Mountain  Parks 


You'll  Enjoy 
Your  Summer  Vacation 
in  Cool,  Sunny  Colorado 
Visit  Denver's  New  Mountain  Parks  and 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  (Estes) 
the  most  wonderful  Mountain  Scenery  and 
Automobile  Trips  in  the  world.  No  toll  roads 
or  entrance  charges.  38  other  Short  Scenic  1  rips 
by  Rail,  Auto  and  Trolley.  1  4  one  day  trips. 
Low  rates  on  all  railroads  to  Denver,  the  Gateway 
tol  2  National  Parks  and  32  National  Monuments. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE 
PICTURE  BOOKS 

that  tell  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  and  what  it 

k  costs  to  enjoy  a  vacation  in  cool,  sunny  Colorado. 

THE  DENVER  TOURIST  BUREAU 

632   17lh  Slreel,  Denver,  Colo. 


Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
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Men  "who 
exercise 

require  the 

Boston 
Garter 

It    allows    the    utmost 
freedom    of    action  — 
stands   great    strain  — 
gives    perfect   comfort 
and  long  wear. 
Sold  Everywhere 
25c.     35c.     50c. 
George  frast  Co.,  Makers,  Boston 


nine  cities  report  losses  from  last  year, 
while  125  exhibit  increases.  Philadelphia, 
Kansas  City,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  Richmond,  and  Seattle  con- 
tribute record  totals.  The  writer  says 
further: 

"New  York  City's  total  for  May,  $15,- 
583,457,003,  while  smaller  than  the -sums 
reported  in  each  of  the  final  three  months 
of  1916,  is,  nevertheless,  the  largest  noted 
this  year,  and  also  the  heaviest  ever  regis- 
tered for  the  month  of  May.  The  aggre- 
gate just  given  reflects  an  advance  of  6.3 
per  cent,  over  April  last,  of  24  per  cent. 
over  May,  1916,  and  of  80.4  per  cent,  over 
the  like  month  in  1915.  For  the  country 
outside  of  New  York  the  total  for  May, 
$10,536,960,879,  besides  being,  as  already 
noted,  the  largest  on  record,  also  reflects  a 
gain  of  3.6  per  cent,  over  April,  of  31.9  per 
cent,  over  May,  1916,  and  of  77  per  cent, 
over  that  month  in  1915." 

Following  are  the  aggregates  of  clearings 
monthly  at  all  cities,  compared  with  the 
like  periods  in  four  preceding  years: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 
1917        1916         1915 

Januarv $25,433    $19,994    $13,429 

February 21,471      18,159      11,865 

March.. 24,582      20,598      13,790 


1914  191S 

$10,100  $16,090 

12,770  13,481 

14,148  13,985 


1st  quarter. . .  $71,486    $58,751    $39,084    $43,018    $43,556 

April              ...  $24,821    $19,233 
May.'..'! 26,120      20,547 


June 20,526 


$14,963 
14,574 
14.064 


$14,791 
13,061 
13,841 


$14,153 
13,980 
13,580 


2d  quarter . 


9,306    $43,601     $41,693    $41,713 


tuiv  •  $19,327    $14,875    $14,385    $13,422 

August .'...       19,685      14.234        9,840      12,260 

September.'.':'.'.    22,677      15,348        9,927      13,293 


3d  quarter . . 


$61,689    $44,457    $34,152    $38,975 


October  $25,491  $20,101  $11,624  $15,551 

November 26,610  19,297  10,982  13,742 

December.' 27,075  20,236  12,540  14,537 

$79,176  $59,634  $35,146  $43  830 


4th  quarter 

Grand  total...    $259,922  $186,776  $154,009  $168,074 

The  following  table  shows  the  returns 
for  New  York  City  by  months: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 
1917         1916         1915 
January       ....  $15,127    $12,327      $7,288 

February   12  794      11.106        6,482 

March... 14,229      12,548        7,566 


1914 
$9,372 
7,237 
7,849 


1913 
$9,339 
7,795 
7.886 


1st  quarter. . .  $42,150    $35,981    $21,336    $24,458    $25,020 


April  ...  $14,652    $11,622 

May 15,583      12,560 

June 12,553 


$8,812 
8,635 
8,025 


$8,548 
7,238 
7,844 


$8,055 
7,963 
7,753 


2d  quarter.. 


$36,735  $25,472  $23,630  $23,772 


Tulv  '■■'■■■     $11,439   $8,695 

August'::::::: n,769    8,537 

September 14,356        9,264 


$8,180 
4,581 
4,628 


$7,344 
6,762 
7,456 


$49,300    $36,899    $17,537    $24,279 


3d  quarter  . . . 

October 

November 

December 

4th  quarter. .  . 

Grand  total.. . 

In   the  following   table   figures  for   the 
country  outside  of  New  York  are  shown: 

[Six  figures  omitted.] 
1917         1916         1915 
Januarv           ..  $10,306      $7,66'4      $6,138 
February.'    ....       8  677        7,055        5,369 
March..     10,353        8,050        6,219 


Comparison  with  May,  1916,  shows  that 
the   southwestern   group   experienced    the 
largest  ratio  of  gain,  44.6  per  cent.,  the  far- 
western  following  with  an  increase  of  35.4 
per  cent;  the  northwestern  division  reports 
an  advance  of  33.8  per  cent.,  the  western 
32.7  per  cent.,  the  southern  26.3  per  cent., 
and  the  middle  25.3  per  cent.     The  smallest 
increment,  11.3  per  cent.,  is  that  disclosed 
by  the  New  England  group,  payments  at 
Hartford,    Worcester,    and    Holyoke    last 
month  having  been  smaller  than  in  May  of 
last  year.     In  the  annexed  monthly  record 
high    points   for   a   number    of    cities   are 


$37,564  $26,496  $17,389  $21,562 

$15,711  $12,739  $5,609  $8,693 

16,653  11,829  5,399  7,587 

16,936  12,331  6,529  7,999 


$159,580  $110,204  $83,018  $94,634 


1914  1913 

$6,725  $6,752 

5,529  5,686 

6.300  6,100 


1st  quarter...  $29,336  $22,769  $17,726  $18,554  $18,538 


April  .  ...  $10,169  $7,610  $6,145 
May  ■  •  1".536  7,986  5,939 
June::...: 7,950   6,048 


$6,243 
5,825 
6,000 


2d  quarter.. 


July $7,866 


August . 
September . 


7,917 
8,303 


$6,188 
5,697 
6,086 


$6,204 
5,257 
5,301 


given: 

New  York     December,  1916  ...  $16, 

Chicago March,  1917..  2 

1 


$6,095 
6,015 
5,826 


$23,546  $18  132  $18,068  $17,936 


$6,076 
5,496 
5.840 


3d  quarter.. 


$24,086    $17,971     $16,762    $17,412 


October... 
November . 
December. 


$9,792 

9,972 

10,139 


$7,369 
7,468 
7,905 


4th  quarter..  . 
Grand  total.. 


$29,903     $22,742 


$100,304    $76,571 


$6,010 
5.583 
6,013 

$17,606 

$711,991) 


Boston November,  1916. 

Philadelphia May,  1917 

St.  Louis January,  1917 

Pittsburg March,  1917 

Kansas  City May,  1917 

San  Francisco May,  1917 

Minneapolis December,  1915 .    . 

Baltimore December,  1915 . 

Cincinnati January,  1917 

New  Orleans December,  1916.    . 

Cleveland May,  1917 

Detroit May,  1917 

Omaha March,  1917 

Louisville January,  1917 

gt  Paul         November,  1915. . . 

Seattle ." May,  1917 

Milwaukee March,  1917 

Atlanta October,  1916 

Denver November,  1916. . . 

Buffalo January,  1917 

Providence October,  1916 

Portland,  Ore October,  1916 

Duluth November,  1915. . . 

Indianapolis January,  1917 

Savannah October,  1916 

Memphis December,  1916. 

Richmond May,  1917 

St.  Joseph March,  1917 

Salt  Lake  City December,  1916. 

Spokane October,  1916 


935,607,252 

217,919,419 

,106,294,377 

,477,720,957 

590,495,304 

351,712,737 

584,378,441 

390,874,088 

171,955,000 

208,833,098 

181,703,582 

174,731,172 

298,544,834 

244,102,000 

164,058,917 

105,675,781 

79,253,855 

90,744,000 

109,792,872 

131,301,141 

72,248,993 

87,340,317 

54,621,800 

79,605,993 

55,329,242 

60,600,000 

45,070,907 

59,090,000 

108,989,000 

76,922,000 

64,192,903 

28,991,000 


Silent  Contempt. — A  certain  man  whose 
previous  record  was  of  the  best  was  charged 
with  a  minor  offense.  Law  and  evidence 
were  unquestionably  on  the  side  of  the 
defense,  but  when  the  arguments  had  been 
concluded  a  verdict  of  "  guilty  "  was  given 
and  a  fine  imposed. 

The  lawyer  for  the  defense  was  sitting 
with  his  back  toward  the  .  magistrate. 
Without  changing  his  position  or  rising  to 
address  the  court,  he  remarked : 

"  Judge,  please  fine  me  for  contempt  of 
court." 

The  magistrate  inquired: 

"  What  d'ye  mean,  sir?  You  haven't 
committed  contempt." 

"  I  have,"  came  from  the  old  lawyer. 
"  It's  silent." — Atlanta  Journal. 


$6,860 
6,156 
6,537 

$19  553 

$73,439 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  current 
U6e  of  word*,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary 
i?  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"M.  D,"  New  York  City. —   Can  you  tell  me 

where  I  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  Lissauer's 

Hymn   of   Hate'    which   appeared   shortly   after 

I  lie  publication  of  the  original'.'      This,  I   believe, 

was  a  panegyric  of  England." 

Shortly  after  the  reappearance  of  "The  Hymn 
of  Hate."  which  was  originally  written  by  Georg 
Herwegh  in  Prussian  revolutionary  times  (see 
Literary  Digest,  June  20,  1915,  p.  1530),  a 
translation  of  Ernst  Lissauer's  adaptation  of  this 
was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Henderson  and 
printed  in  The  Digest  of  November  14,  1914, 
p.  954,  a  number  of  replies  appeared  in  English 
and  American  newspapers.  Several  of  these  were 
reprinted  in  the  New  York  Herald  at  the  time. 
The  only  one  which  approximates  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  "M.  D."  is  "A  Chant  of  Love 
for  England,"  printed  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for 
February,  1915.  This  English  classic  was  from 
the  pen  of  Helen  Gray  Cone,  Professor  of  English 
at  Htmter  College,  New  York  City,  and  is  re- 
produced below. 

A  CHANT  OF  LOVE  FOR  ENGLAND 

A  song  of  hate  is  a  song  of  Hell; 
Some  there  be  that  sing  it  well. 
Let  them  sing  it  loud  and  long. 
We  lift  our  hearts  in  a  loftier  song: 
We  lift  our  hearts  to  Heaven  above, 
Singing  the  glory  of  her  we  love — 
England  I 

Glory  of  thought  and  glory  of  deed. 
Glory  of  Hampden  and  Runnymede; 
Glory  of  ships  that  sought  far  goals, 
Glory  of  swords  and  glory  of  souls! 
Glory  of  songs  mounting  as  birds. 
Glory  immortal  of  magical  words; 
Glory  of  .Milton,  glory  of  Nelson, 
Tragical  glory  of  Gordon  and  Scott; 
Glory  of  Shelley,  glory  of  Sidney, 
Glory  transcendent  that  perishes  not — 
Hers  is  the  story,  hers  be  the  glory — 
England ! 

Shatter  her  beauteous  breast  ye  may; 
The  Spirit  of  England  none  can  slay! 
Dash  the  bomb  on  the  dome  of  Paul's — 
Deem  ye  the  fame  of  the  Admiral  falls? 
Pry  the  stone  from  the  chancel-floor — 
Dream  ye  that  Shakespeare  shall  live  no  more.' 

Where  is  the  giant  shot  that  kills 
Wordsworth  walking  the  old  green  bills? 
Trample  the  red  rose  on  the  ground, 
Keats  is  Beauty  while  earth  spins  round! 
Bind  her,  grind  her,  burn  her  with  fire, 
Cast  her  ashes  into  the  sea — 
She  shall  escape,  she  shall  aspire, 
She  shall  arise  to  make  men  free: 
She  shall  arise  in  a  sacred  scorn, 
Lighting  the  lives  that  are  yet  unborn; 
Spirit  supernal,  Splendor  eternal, 
England ! 

"C.  M.  T.,"  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.— " Kindly 
(juote,  with  citation  of  authority.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  answer  to  criticism  for  being  slow  in  his 
output  of  judicial  opinions  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  writing  law  for  the  English  people  for  all 
time." 

None  of  the  works  of  reference  available  to  the 
Lexicographer  has  any  record  of  such  saying 
about  Lord  Ellenborough;  but  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  in  Moore's  "Memoirs  and  Lives  of  the 
Judges,"  where  a  number  of  sarcastic  pleasan- 
tries and  witticisms  ascribed  to  Ellenborough 
are  recorded.  In  Campbell's  "Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  England,"  the  story  is  told  that  an 
attorney  pleading  his  own  cause  observed,  "My 
Lord,  altho  your  Lordship  is  so  great  a  man  now, 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  could  have  got 
your  opinion  for  five  shillings."  To  this  the 
Chief  Justice  replied,  "Sir,  I  dare  say  it  was  not 
worth  the  money." 

"J.  J.  W.."  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Please  advise 
whether  a  small  letter  ever  follows  a  question- 
mark,  and  state  examples." 

The   note   of   interrogation   almost   invariably 
requires  a  capital  letter  to  follow.     An  exception 
is   when   several   brief  questions  follow   in   rapid 
succession,  as: 
'•Where'.'   when?   what  visor?   why   demand   you 

this?" 
—  (Shakespeare,  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  act  v, 

sc.  2). 


on  4  Lakes — 2,200  Miles  of  Beautiful  Scenery, 
Shore  Line,  Islands,  Rivers  and  Bays 

on  one  of  the  Big,  New  Cruising  Ships 

''North  American"-"Souih  American" 

Weekly  Cruises  from  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Duluth  or  Georgian  Bay  Ports  and  Return 

Stops  of  several  hours  made  at  all  principal  points  of  interest  —  ample  time  to  see  the  sights.  The 
New  Ships  "North  American" and  "South  American"— Passenger  Service  Exclusively 

— are  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners.  These  magnificent  steamships  have 
many  innovations  for  travel,  comfort  and  amusement — a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air 
playgrounds  and  deck  games.  All  thes;-  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  available. 
Dining  Service  the  Best  a  Master  Steward  and  Chef  can  Produce. 

12  Days'  Cruise,  $90—3,600  Mile  Trip 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  full  information  about 

The    Lake    Trips   That    Have    No    Equal 

ask  any  rail  line  or  steamship  tourist  agency  or  apply 

Chicago,  Duluth  &  Georgian  Bay  Transit  Company 

W.  H.  BLACK,  G.  P.  A.,  314  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago  W.  J.  KIRBY,  G.  A.,  3  S.  Division  St.,  Buffalo 


SPEAK  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 


Use  Your 
Own 

Talking 
Machine 


The  European  war  has  create!  a  groat  demand  and  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities fur  those  who  know  Spanish,  French,  German  or  Italian. 
Now  is  the  time  to  better  your  position  or  increase 
your  business.  Ymi  can  learn  quickly  and  easily, 
at  home,  during  spare  moments,  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

and   Rosenthal',     Practical    Lingniitry 
(Highest  Award  Panama-  Pacific  Exposition) 

You  simplv  listen  to  the  living  voice  of  a 
native  professor  pronounce  the  foreign 
language,  over  and  over,  until  you  know 
it.  Our  records  fit  all  talking  machines, 
Columbia,  Victor,  etc.  Write  for  free 
"Language  Treatise"  and  particulars  of 
trial  offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 
The  Language-Phone  Method 
902  Putnam  lildg.,  i  W.  45lh  St.,  N.  T. 


$6  to  $8   Per   Day  Can   Be   Made 

by  active  men  selling  President  Wilson's  great  war  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  Handsomely  reproduced  on  Japanese 
vellum  paper,  in  black,  crimson  and  gold  inks,  with  ini- 
tial letter  embellishment,  all  ready  for  framing,  size 
i4-\2oinches.  Every  school,  public  building  and  patriotic 
home  will  want  to  buy  copies  for  framing.  This  is  the 
best  reproduction  that  has  been  made.  Send  50c  for  a. 
sample  copy  and  special  terms  in  quantities.  The  50c 
will  be  refunded  from  the  first  order  that  you  send  for 
ten  or  more  copies.  Act  quickly.  Address  Mr.  Hadley, 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 

A  clean  wound  heals 
rapidly.     Prevent  in- 
fection of  cuts  and  ab- 
rasions by  promptly     ' 
usin&  Listerine. 


4  SIZES 
15c,  25c, 
50c,  $1.00 


LISTERINE 


pHrX«MACAL    COMPANV 
ST  U>UtS  MOUSA 
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IS  IS 

the  Edison  way 


AN  artist's  voice  is  Re-Created  by  pro- 
£\,  cesses  that  are  practised  only  in  the 
Edison  Laboratories. 

The  voice  Re-Creation  is  placed  on  the 
New  Edison.  The  artist  stands  beside  the 
instrument  and  sings.  Suddenly  and  without 
warning  the  artist  ceases  singing,  and  the 
New  Edison  takes  up  the  song  alone. 

Mark  this  well:  The  Re-Creation  of  the 
artist's  voice  must  be  so  perfect  that  those 
who  listen,  with  eyes  closed,  cannot  tell 
when  the  artist  has  ceased  to  sing. 

Such  is  the  test  imposed  by  Mr.  Edison, 
who  personally  supervises  every  detail  of 
his  new  art— Music's  Re-Creation.  Tests 
of  this  sort  have  been  made  in  public  by 
thirty  different  artists  before  eight  hundred 
thousand  music  lovers,  and  the  music  critics 
of  nearly  five  hundred  leading  newspapers 
admit  in  their  own  papers  that  they  could 
not  tell  when  the  artist  ceased  to  sing.  In 
other  words,  they  were  unable  to  distinguish 
the  real  voices  of  the  artists  from  the  New 
Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  voices.  Re- 
member,  too,  that  the  artists  were  not 
attempting  to  imitate  the  instrument;  they 
were  singing  with  absolute  naturalness. 

Mr.  Edison  and  his  Laboratory  associates 
would  like  to  have  you  hear 

<Ifie  NEW  EDISON 


Mme.  Sundelius 

newest  of  Metropolitan  Opera  stars 

of  whose  voice  Henry  E.  ICrehbiel,  of  the  , 
New  York  Tribune  says:  "Nothing  lovelier 
has   been  heard  anywhere  this   season." 

In  this  illustration  the  camera  shows  Mme. 
Sundelius  singing  in  comparison  with  the 
New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  her  wonderful 
voice  in  "Batti,  batti,  o  ble  Masetto"  from 
Don  Giovanni. 


"the  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

In  your  vicinity  there  is  a  merchant  licensed 
by  Mr.  Edison  to  demonstrate  this  new 
invention.  Look  for  his  announcement  in 
your  local  paper.  Write  us  for  the  booklet 
"What  the  Critics  Say." 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

NOTICE— Please  do  not  ask  our  dealers  to  sell  you 
Edison  Re-Creations  if  you  intend  to  attempt  to  play 
them  on  any  other  instrument  than  the  New  Edison. 
No  other  instrument  can  bring  out  the  true  musical 
quality  of  Edison  Re-Creations.  Furthermore,  injury 
to  the  records  is  likely  to  result  if  you  attempt  to  play 
them  on  an  ordinary  phonograph  or  talking  machine. 
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MR.  HOOVER   TO   FIGHT   THE   FOOD-PIRATES 


THE  WOLF  IS  AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  WORLD,  as 
Mr.  Hoover  reminds  us,  and  he  would  meet  it  with  the 
Food-Control  Bill,  that  aims  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
for  ourselves  and  to  bring  victory  nearer  by  feeding  our  allies. 
So  acute  is  the  situation  which  this  war-emergency  measure  is 
framed  to  meet  that  President  Wilson  has  decided  to  place  an 
embargo  to  limit  the  exportation  of  American  food-products  to 
neutral  countries,  and  Mr.  Hoover  has  appealed  to  the  house- 
wives of  the  entire  country  to  assist  him  in  food-conservation 
measures  and  the  elimination  of  waste.  "Food-gambling  is  to- 
day both  treason  and  murder,"  declares  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Carl  Vrooman,  who,  after  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  West  States,  reports  that  "everywhere  I  have  found 
hardship  and  suffering,  in  many  places  tragically  acute  among 
the  poor — and  a  growing  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  crime  that 
is  being  perpetrated  against  the  American  people  by  the  con- 
trol of  food-prices  by  disloyal  food-pirates."  Mr.  Hoover 
himself,  who  will  be  food-administrator  under  the  proposed 
legislation,  informs  Congress  that  "in  the  last  five  months 
$250,000,000  has  been  extracted  from  the  American  consumer 
in  excess  of  normal  profits  of  manufacturers  and  distributers," 


and  that  the  price  of  flour,  which  averages  $14  a  barrel,  "should 
not  have  been  over  $9  a  barrel."  As  evidence  that  these  un- 
precedented prices  are  largely  due  to  "rampant  speculation," 
he  points  out  that  "the  average  prices  to  the  consumers  in 
countries  where  food-administration  is  now  in  effect  are  lower 
than  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States,"  altho  those  countries 
are  mainly  dependent  upon  us  for  their  supply.  To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Hoover's  arresting  appeal: 

"The  Allies  are  dependent  upon  North  America  for  the 
vast  majority  of  their  food  imports.  We  should  be  able  to 
supply  60  per  cent,  of  what  they  require.  The  other  40  per 
cent,  must  be  made  up  by  further  denial  on  their  part  and 
saving  on  ours.  We  can  increase  our  surplus.  The  situation 
for  them  next  year  means  increased  privation.  Without  an 
adequate  food-supply  no  European  population  will  continue 
to  fight,  and  we  should  find  ourselves  alone  against  Germany. 

"The  Russian  revolution  was  a  food-riot,  and  even  yet  that 
ally  is  temporarily  paralyzed.  Responsibility  rests  on  our 
Government  for  failure  of  democracy  through  a  shortage  of 
food." 

Altho  the  Lever  Food-Control  Bill  has  been  before  Congress 
for  many  weeks,  the  real  fight  for  its  passage  was  not  launched 
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until  the  middle  of  June.  The  object  of  the  measure,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  himself  explains,  "is  not  to  control  the  food  of  the 
country,  but  to  release  it  from  the  control  of  speculators  and 
other  persons  who  will  seek  to  make  inordinate  profits  out  of 
it."  As  Mr.  Hoover  says,  it  aims  at  "the  protection  of  the 
consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  protection  and  inducement 
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"GOOD-BY!  NOW,  YOU  STAY  AT  HOME  AND  TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  FOLKS." 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

to  the  farmer,  and  the  elimination  of  speculation."  Or,  to 
quote  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston,  its  purpose  is  "to  facili- 
tate and  clear  the  channels  of  distribution,  prevent  hoarding, 
assure  fair  prices,  restrain  injurious  speculation,  prohibit  evil 
practises  on  exchanges,  protect  the  public  against  corners  and 
extortions,  and  reduce  waste."  As  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
reminds  us,  it  is  "purely  a  war-measure,  and  intended  for  service 
only  during  the  war."  Under  the  food  administration  that  it 
provides,  says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  prices  will  be  cut 
considerably,  "a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  being  intimated  as 
a  possibility."  Of  the  power  conferred  by  this  bill  and  a  com- 
panion measure,  the  New  York  World  says: 

"They  give  the  President  great  and  necessary  power  over  the 
production,  manufacture,  storage,  distribution,  and  sale  of  food. 
They  prohibit  waste,  hoarding,  monopoly,  corners,  and  specula- 
tion. They  authorize  the  President,  in  case  of  need,  to  regulate 
or  suppress  Boards  of  Trade,  fix  minimum  prices  to  producers, 
commandeer  supplies,  take  over  warehouses,  factories,  and 
plants,  and  change  the  milling  grades." 

Opponents  of  the  measure,  however,  are  outspoken  and 
emphatic,  if  not  numerous.  In  the  opinion  of  Senator  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  the  Lever  Food-Bill  is  "vicious,"  "unconstitutional," 
and  "atrocious,"  and  Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  to  be  food-adminis- 
trator under  it,  is  "  wofully  out  of  touch  with  American  ideals  and 
American  principles."  "Why,"  exclaims  the  Missouri  Senator, 
"such  power  as  this  bill  gives  was  never  exercised  by  a  king,  a 
Czar,  a  potentate,  or  a  Caesar,  or  a  Kaiser.  The  man  who 
proposes  to  give  this  Hoover  such  power  should  not  belong  to 
this  Republic  of  freemen."     He  goes  on  to  say: 

,>"I  would  like  the  Senate  to  consider  the  powers  this  bill 
contemplates  in  the  governmental  control  of  necessities.  The 
bill  recites  that  its  power  shall  extend  to  and  include  all  processes, 
methods,  activities  of  and  the  promotion,  manufacture,   pro- 


curement, storage,  distribution,  sale,  marketing,  pledging, 
financing,  and— now  note  this  language— '  consumption  of 
necessities.  It  provides  that  all  such  necessaries,  processes, 
methods,  and  activities  'are  hereby  declared  to  be  affected 
with  the  public  interest.'  Yea,  in  order  to  afford  some  shadow 
of  pretense  of  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  power,  the  bill 
falsely  declares  that  all  of  these  things  are  affected  with  a  public 
interest,  intending,  of  course,  to  plant  the  exercise  of  this  power 
upon  the  ground  that  the  Government  has  the  right  to  control 
activities  affected  with  the  public  interest." 

Senator  Gore,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee, 
denounces  the  bill  as  the  "sweepings"  of  all  the  British  and 
Canadian  food-acts  and  orders  in  Council,  and  declares  that 
"it  woidd  cause  losses  to  producers  this  year  of  $250,000,000 
in  wheat  and  $500,000,000  in  corn,  and  result  in  famine  next 
year  through  reduced  production."  Senator  Gore,  however, 
seeks  to  amend  rather  than  to  defeat  the  bill,  declaring,  accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  dispatch,  "there  is  no  question  that  some- 
thing must  and  will  be  done."  The  same  correspondent  quotes 
Senator  Vardaman,  another  opponent  of  the  bill,  as  declaring 
himself  "heartily  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  it,"  and  even 
Senator  Reed  is  reported  as  willing  to  "get  together"  with  his 
colleagues.  Turning  again  to  the  press,  we  find  the  Louisville 
Post  opposed  to  the  Lever  Bill  "because  it  is  revolutionary  in 
its  conception  and  because  it  will  prove  ineffective  in  its  applica- 
tion." The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  pronounces  the  measure 
"untimely  and  unwise,"  but  pays  the  following  tribute  to  Mr. 
Hoover,  whom,  however,  it  considers  "not  yet  qualified  as  an 
expert  on  the  psychology  of  the  American  people": 

"Nobody  disputes  the  patriotic  earnestness  of  Mr.  Hoover, 
his  superefficiency  as  a  distributer  of  food-products,  his  com- 
petence to  judge  of  the  minimum  rations  for  the  support  and 
growth  of  the  human  body,  or  his  all-round  competence  to  deal 
with  any  problem  for  which  accurate  data  are  available." 

The  San  Antonio  Light  also  remarks  that  "the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  deep  dislike  to  the  clothing  of  any  man 
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THE  MAN  WHO  OPPOSES  FOOD-CONTROL. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

with  extraordinary  power,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Times,  while 
conceding  the  need  for  some  degree  of  food-control,  thinks  that 
"the  country  at  large  will  resent  the  suggestion  that  our  food 
management  is  to  be  Prussianized."  In  the  opinion  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  the  proposed  food-legislation  is  "of  extreme 
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danger  to  the  country,  for  two  reasons,  one  practical,  the  other 

moral":  « 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  almost  sure  to  produce  the  very  evils 
it  pretends  to  avert,  namely,  reduced  production,  chaos  in  mar- 
keting, the  withdrawal  of  capital  and  expert  skill  from  the  food 
trades,  panicky  buying,  high  prices,  and  grievous  shortage  at 
the  points  of  consumption.  These  are  the  conditions  the  bill 
will  assuredly  bring  about  and  can  not  correct  because  it  con- 
templates impossibilities  as  to  planning,  organization,  man- 
power, time,  and  psychological  effect.  But  this  concrete  result 
is  only  the  secondary  evil  of  the  measure.  Its  great  overwhelm- 
ing wrong  is  that  it  creates  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
revolution.  It  erects  an  all-pervasive  despotism  which  covers 
the  land,  the  factory,  the  mart,  and  the  home.     Nothing  escapes. 

"Withal,  it  is  totally  unnecessary.  The  proposal  is  (he 
product  of  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  panic,  and  demagoguery. 
It  is,  next  after  German  arms,  the  great  peril  of  the  country." 

But  no  less  emphatic,  and  far  more  numerous,  are  the  advocates 
of  food-control.  "We  must  either  confer  the  so-called  auto- 
cratic powers  upon  the  constitutional  head  of  our  Government 
or  be  prepared  to  have  them  assumed  by  the  German  Kaiser," 
declares  Representative  Lever,  father  of  the  bill,  who  adds: 
"It  is  not  intended  that  any  honest  business  man  shall  be  hurt. 
It  is  the  crook  that  shall  suffer  in  the  sunlight,  and  it  is  the 
crook,  unpatriotic,  selfish,  and  greedy,  that  we  are  after." 
Organized  labor,  speaking  through  Samuel  Gompers,  President 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  indorses  the  measure,  and 
William  .1.  Bryan  comes  to  its  support  with  the  following 
statement : 

"War  is  not  a  normal  condition;  it  is  abnormal  and  requires 
ext raordina ry  remedies. 

The  farmers  are  urged  to  increase  the  food-products  and 
should  be  guaranteed  an  adequate  price;  without  such  guar- 
anty they  might  be  penalized  for  their  patriotism. 

'The  consumers,  too,  deserve  protect  ion  from  food-speculators. 

"A  Government  that  can  commandeer  the  lives  of  its  young 
men  and  call  for  the  money  of  its  older  men  should  have  the 
power  to  protect  the  whole  people  from  the  greed  of  an  un- 
patriotic few. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  President  with  the  powers 
which  the  Food-Administration  Bill  proposes  to  confer. 

"He  acts  in  the  daylight  and  without  a  selfish  interest. 

"No  President  would  abuse  such  a  power." 

Senator  Kenyon  declares  that  the  bill  does  not  injure  the 
farmers,  who,  he  says,  "would  rather  have  the  food-supplies 
of  the  nation  controlled  by  the  nation  than  by  the  food-gamblers." 

Most  of  the  papers  that  reach  us  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  agree  with  the  Richmond   Times-Dispatch  that   "the 
country  cries  out"  for  this  legislation  and  that  "the  demand 
of  a  hundred  millions  is  not  to  be  denied."     "If  necessary  food- 
regulation  is  defeated,"  declares  the  Los  Angeles  Express,  "such 
defeat  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy  and  a  gang  of  food- 
speculators."     "Germany,"     asserts     the    Wichita    Eagle,     "is 
vitally  interested  in  the  efforts  of  Senators  Reed,  Hoke  Smith, 
Vardaman,   Hardwick,  Gore,   Gallinger,  and  Sherman  to  stick 
a  knife  into  the  food-control  measure."     Organized  labor,  says 
the  Spokane  Spokesman  Review,  "is  right  in  its  insistent  demand 
for  prompt  action"  on  this  bill.     "We  should  remember,"  says 
the  St.   Louis  Globe  Democrat,  "that  this  is  an  extraordinary 
energency    demanding  and  justifying   extraordinary    measures, 
and  the  President  should  be  armed   with  all  powers   necessary 
to   the   successful   prosecution   of   the   war."     The   Food   Bill, 
declares  the  Newark  News,  "is  essentially  a  protective  measure, 
vital  to  the  winning  of  the  war";   and  the  Baltimore  Sun  main- 
tains that  "the  men  who  are  opposing  it  in  Congress  are  not 
friends  of  the  people  or  of  the  country."     "If  this  bill  is  to  be 
subjected  solely  and  rigorously  to  the  test  of   constitutional 
limitations  it  would  probably  not  survive  the  ordeal,"  thinks 
the  Dallas  News;  but  it  goes  on  to  say,    "if    it  be  subjected 
frankly  to  the  test  of  social  and  military  exigencies,  incurred 
by  participation  in  the  most  momentous  war  ever  fought,  then 


it  must  commend  itself  to  minds  which  have  a  common-sense 
concern  for  practicalities  and  not  a  superstitious  fear  of  prece- 
dents." The  practical  question,  as  this  Texas  paper  sees  it,  is 
not  whether  the  supply  and  prices  of  foodstuffs  shall  bo  con- 
trolled, but  whether  they  shall  be  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  food-speculators. 

"We  are  conscripting  men  to  fight  for  the  nation.  We  are 
conscripting  wealth  by  war-taxation,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune.  "Why,"  it  asks,  "should  we  hesitate  to  conscript  the 
middleman  and  his  machinery  of  distribution,  converting  the 


WATCHFUL  WAITING. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

latter  from  an  oppressive  agency  of  private  gain  into  a  beneficent 
agency  of  cooperation  and  public  service?" 

Among  the  great  chorus  of  editorial  demands  for  the  passage 
of  a  food-control  law  we  note  the  voices  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
Springfield  Republican,  Emporia  Gazette,  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch, Atlanta  Journal,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  Netvs,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  News,  Detroit  Times,  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Portland  Oregonian,  Seattle  Times,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Kansas  City  Star,  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times,  Cleveland  Leader,  Plain  Dealer,  and  Press, 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Toledo  Blade,  Columbus  State  Journal, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Baltimore  American,  and  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  "Of  all  our  war-preparations," 
savs  the  New  York  Globe,  "none  other  so  directly  concerns 
the  ability  of  our  allies  and  ourselves  to  secure  the  utmost 
efficiency  against  Germany."  And  William  Allen  White  in  his 
Emporia  Gazette  predicts  that — 

"When  the  Food-Control  Bill  finally  passes,  the  Middle- 
Western  farmer  will  demand  that  it  shall  remain  after  the  war 
as  a  part  of  our  national  policy.  Indeed,  most  of  the  Socialistic 
devices  now  coming  into  our  institutions  as  war-measures  will 
remain  as  a  part  of  our  national  policy  forever.  There  will  be 
no  going  back,  and  if  the  food-gamblers  and  coal-gamblers,  and 
steel  and  iron  industries  desire  to  restrict  Federal  control,  now 
is  the  last  call  for  dinner.     Next  year  will  be  too  late." 
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THE    LOSSES   PAID    BY    THE    BRITISH    for   their 
victory  at  Messines  ridge,  correspondents  tell  us,  were 
kept  at  an  unprecedented  low  figure  by  their  aviators, 
who  by  deeds  of  almost  incredible  dash  and  daring  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  annals  of  aerial  warfare.     At  a  height  of  20,000 
feet  a  cloud   of   fast  one-man  machines    maneuvered   to   keep 
German  planes  out  of  the  field  of  action;  at  a  height  of  from 
3,000  to  5,000  feet  a  division  of  bombing  and  reconnaissance 
machines     hovered     above     the 
enemy's  lines;  and  close  to  the 
ground  a  swarm  of  fighting  planes 
armed  with  3-inch  and  machine 
guns  joined  in  the. melee  with  a 
recklessness  productive  of  amaz- 
ing results.      Thus    one    airman 
chased  troop-trains,  pouring  ma- 
chine-gun bullets   through   their 
windows.    Others  dispersed  large 
bodies  of  German  troops  gather- 
ing for  a  counter-attack,  enfiladed 
trenches,  and  attacked  batteries, 
driving  the   gunners   from  their 
pieces.     Another  swooped  upon 
and  wrecked  an  automobile  carry- 
ing five  German  officers. 

Such    incidents  as  these  give 
vividness  and  meaning  to  the  pre- 
diction that  the  military  power 
of  the  United  States  will  tell  most 
immediately       and       decisively 
against    Germany     in     the    air. 
American,  French,    and    British 
aviation  experts  agree  that  Ger- 
many must  be  beaten  in  the  air  before  she  is  conquered  on  land 
or  sea,  and  many  of  them  see  in  America  the  deciding  factor 
in  this  aerial  domination.    Testifying  before  Congress  in  support 
of  the  Council   of  National  Defense's  $600,000,000  aeroplane 
program,  Brig.-Gen.  George  0.  Squier,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
American  Army  Aviation  Service,  declares  that  regiments  and 
brigades  of  "winged  cavalry"  sweeping  across  the  German  fines 
and    smothering  the  trenches  with  a  storm  of  lead  would  put 
" the  Yankee  punch"  into  the  war.     "The  aeroplane  will  prove 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  war,"  affirms  Rear-Admiral  Robert  E. 
Peary,  who  sees  in  the  seaplane  "the.  quickest  and  cheapest 
antidote  for  the  submarine  menace."     "In  the  comparatively 
near  future,"  predicts  this  authority,  "the  air-service  will  be 
more  important  than  the  Army  and  Navy  combined."     And  he 
adds  that  "if  the  country  takes  hold  of  air-preparedness  we  shall 
through  this  not  only  beat  the  submarine,  but  bring  about  a 
decision  in  the  great  war."     Howard  E.  Coffin,  chairman  of  the" 
Aircraft  Production  Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
supports  Admiral  Peary's  position.     An  "air  navy"  which  will 
dominate  every  square  mile  of  the  Western  battle-front  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  from  the  front  trench-lines  back  for 
sixty  miles  of  terrane,  is  part  of  Mr.  Coffin's  vision.      In  an 
interview  dated  June  13,  he  says: 

"We  may  as  well  realize  now  that  the  domination  of  the 
air  in  all  probability  will  prove  the  deciding  factor  in  the  struggle 
in  the  present  war  on  sea  perhaps  as  well  as  on  land.  Military 
authorities  of  all  the  Allied  nations  are  agreed  that  unless  the 
Allies  can  secure  a  preponderance  of  aircraft  with  which  to 
overwhelm  the  German  lines  the  war  may  and  probably 
will  drag  on  for  years  with  a  constantly  increasing  toll  of 
lives. 

"We  believe  now  that  we  have  worked  out  a  program  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  secure  to  the 
Allies  next  year  the  permanent  supremacy  of  the  air,  and  with 
that  we  hope  to  become  an  immediate  deciding  factor  in  ending 
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the  war.     Whether  this  program  can  be  carried  out  will  rest 

with  Congress '  , 

"In  the  meantime,  it  must  be  made  plain  that  the  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  air  is  perhaps  the  most  vital  of  all 
the  methods  of  fighting  in  which  the  United  States  can  take 
part.  A  superiority  in  numbers  of  several  thousand  men  on 
the  front  means  little  comparatively  under  modern  conditions 
of  fighting.  All  the  men  we  can  send  from  now  on  are  needed 
badly,  but  we  can  not  send  an  army  large  enough  the  first  year 
to  become  the  deciding  factor,  and  we  must  strike  in  some 
way  at  once.     The  air  furnishes  the  way.  _      _ 

"A  vast  superiority  in  aircraft  means  the  complete  blinding 

of  the  enemy.  If  his  machines 
are  driven  out  and  kept  out  of 
the  air  it  means  that  he  has  no 
facilities  for  sighting  his  long- 
range  guns;  it  means  that  he  has 
no  means  of  getting  charts  and 
photographs  of  the  opposing  lines 
or  of  preparing  and  meeting 
attacks  properly,  and  it  means 
that  his  own  communication-lines 
are  constantly  subjected  to  dam- 
aging raids  and  even  to  com- 
plete destruction.  In  modern 
warfare  the  army  without  air- 
craft is  practically  helpless 
against  one  fully  equipped  with 
air-fleets. 

"In  the -present  struggle  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Allies 
the  fight  for  supremacy  in  the  air 
is  practically  even;  they  are  con- 
stantly struggling  for  the  ad- 
vantage. It  is  a  nip-and-tuck 
race  both  in  manufacturing  and 
in  fighting.  Each  side  is  seeking 
to  outdo  the  other  in  numbers, 
speed,  and  fighting  efficiency. 
Germany  has  the  supremacy  in 
manufacturing  organization,  the 
Allies  in  aggregate  resources. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  neither  alone  can  secure 
a  definite  and  permanent  supremacy. 

"This  is  America's  one  chance  for  turning  the  scale  next 
year.  She  can  not  equip  and  send  over  enough  troops  and  mili- 
tary supplies  to  determine  the  war  before  that  time,  altho  all 
she  can  send  will  be  necessary.  We  must  throw  in  our  weight 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  would  be  made  possible  by  the 
dispatch  of  troops  alone  if  we  expect  to  have  our  force  turn  the 
tide  within  the  year.  This  is  a  time  for  frankness.  Everything 
combines  to  prove  that  it  is  in  the  air  that  the  United  States  has 
its  greatest  chance  to  outmaneuver  Germany." 

And  a  few  days  later  he  explained  that — 

"Our  plan  contemplates  maintaining  a  constant  raiding 
patrol  over  the  enemy's  territory  for  fifty  miles  back  of  the 
fighting-lines.  If  we  build  the  quantities  of  machines  tor  which 
we  have  the  capacity  and  train  our  thousands  of  available  men, 
we  can  tear  up  the  enemy  communication-lines  and  prevent 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies." 

The  War  Department,  Secretary  Baker  announces,  is  behind 
•  this  program  "with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  at  its 
command."     The  War  Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  can  train  thousands  of  aviators  and  build  thousands  of 
machines  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  with  the  plans  for 
building  up  our  armies  and  for  supplying  the  Allies  with  tood 
and  munitions.  To  train  and  equip  our  armies  and  send  them 
abroad  will  take  time,  however,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  can  be 
devoting  to  this  most  important  service  vast  quantities  ot 
productive  machinery  and  skilled  labor  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  contributing  to  the  nation's  cause  in  full  proportion 

to  its  capacity.  „      ,.  , , 

"Every  consideration  points  to  the  effectiveness  of  a  highly 
developed  air-service  in  its  relation  to  the  part  which  the  United 
States  can  play  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war.  It  byes  up  to  all 
America's  traditions  of  doing  things  on  a  splendid  scale;  it 
will  put  us  on  our  mettle  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  and  of  individual  daring  and  initiative. 

"According   to   the   best   obtainable   information   there   are 


ONE  WAY  TO  END  THE  WAR. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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THE  FLEET  WE  NEED. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EAGLETS. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
OUR   WINGED    VICTORY. 


about  7,000,000  men  on  the  Western  front  to-day.  The  addition 
of  a  few  infantry  units,  while  of  great  moral  value,  would  amount 
to  little  in  forcing  a  decision.  A  few  thousand  trained  aviators, 
however,  with  the  machines  for  their  use,  may  spell  the  whole 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat." 

Turning  again  to  the  testimony  of  General  Squier,  we  read: 

"Every  young  American  worthy  of  the  name  would  be  keen 
to  join  our  flying  army.  The  game  ideally  suits  our  national 
temperament.  With  the  wealth  we  can  devote  and  our  facilities 
for  manufacturing,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  able 
to  produce,  in  a.  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  an  abso- 
lutely overwhelming  aerial  fleet.  An  army  in  the  air,  regiments 
and  brigades  of  winged  cavalry  mounted  on  gas-driven  flying 
horses,  could  blind  the  eyes  of  Germany  until  her  gunners, 
absolutely  deprived  of  range-finders,  could  be  put  out  of  business 
by  the  Allied  artillery 

"The  modern  type  of  land  war  is  dependent  upon  two  things 
above  all  others— aviation  and  artillery.  They  are  cooperative 
elements  in  a  fighting  army,  and  against  an  enemy  a  flying- 
machine  is  a  terror  and  a  menace  to  big  guns.  That  airplanes 
are  positively  essential  for  directing  artillery-fire  is  an  axiom 
among  military  men  who  have  seen  action  in  the  sort  of  battles 
being  fought  on  the  Western  front.  The  magnificently  obvious 
thing,  then,  is  to  knock  out  Germany's  eyes  by  a  thrust  through 
the  air. 

"But  my  idea  would  be  something  vastly  larger  than  a 
thrust.  An  inundation  of  airplanes  would  better  express  the 
idea  in  its  magnitude.  Sweep  the  Germans  from  the  sky,  blind 
the  Prussian  cannons,  and  the  time  would  be  ripe  to  release  an 
enormous  flock  of  flying  fighters  to  raid  and  destroy  military 
camps,  ammunition  -  depots,  military  establishments  of  all 
kinds. 

"The  firing  upon  troops  by  machine  guns  from  airplanes 
is  becoming  commoner  and  more  accurate.  Once  given  an 
upper  hand,  the  flying-machines  become  frightful  engines  of 
destruction. 

"The  greater  the  air-fleet,  the  safer  it  becomes  to  the  aviator 
connected  with  it  and  the  more  deadly  to  the  enemy  against 
which  it  is  sent. 

"Six  hundred  million  dollars  look  like  a  lot  of  money.  Con- 
sidered in  the  terms  of  winning  the  war,  it  is  a  positive  bargain." 

The  combined  British  and  French  aviation  services,  we  are 
told,  have  expanded  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  from  1,700 


machines  to  over  20,000,  and  to  a  combined  personnel  of  200,000 
officers  and  men.  And  Germany,  according  to  a  Paris  dispatch, 
is  planning  to  throw  3,500  new  planes  into  the  war]  next  spring. 
Rumors  differ  as  to  the  size  of  our  own  proposed  air-fleet. 
Washington  dispatches  tell  of  Administration  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  twenty-four  great  aviation-camps  capable  of 
training  at  least  7,500  aviators  at  one  time.  According  to  the 
New  York  Times  "we  can  easily  build  25,000  airplanes  within 
a  year,  and  can  soon  be  sending  1,000  aviators  across  the  Atlantic 
every  month."  "The  plans  of  the  Defense  Council,  which  are 
approved  by  the  military  experts,"  says  The  Times,  "call  for  the 
construction  of  100,000  airplanes  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
A  force  of  100,000  airplanes,  according  to  the  New  York  Globe, 
will  have  the  military  effectiveness  of  2,000,000  foot-soldiers. 
And  the  Des  Moines  Register  thinks  that  the  airplane  "can 
be  made  more  of  a  terror  to  Germany,  and  legitimately  so,  than 
the  submarine  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

We  find  also  in  the  London  Chronicle  the  statement  that  "the 
United  States  has  in  the  sphere  of  aviation  a  chance  of  exerting 
a  direct  military  influence  of  the  first  moment  in  1917."     The 
.English  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  the  only  country  left  with  spare  resources  of  engineering 
plant,  labor,  and  material  which  could  be  applied  to  building 
extra  aeroplanes  on  this  scale.  It  should  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  aviators;  the  stuff  of  which  the  best  aviators 
are  made  is  abundant  in  America;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  takes  less  time  to  train  new  air-units  than  to  trainnew  divisions 
of  infantry.        .  r, 

"  If  this  program  is  carried  out  successfully,  it  should  secure 
a  total  dominion  of  the  air  for  the  Allies  on  the  Western 
front.  They  have  a  superiority  there  already,  which  has  long 
been  in  existence,  and  from  time  to  time  is  very  marked;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  Anglo-Franco-Italian  engineering  re- 
sources, which  have  so  many  other  demands  made  on  them, 
can  ever  by  themselves  insure  that  it  shall  be  permanent  and 
utterly  overwhelming.  If  America's  help  can  bring  this  con- 
summation about,  the  results  may  be  speedier  and  more  crush- 
ing than  laymen  might  realize.  For  more  and  more  the  air- 
services  have  become  the  indispensable  eyes  of  all  the  Western 
armies,  without  which  both  their  generals  and  their  artillery 
are  blind." 


n     i  . 
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OUR   BILLIONS   FOR   LIBERTY 


THE  FIRST  BATTLE  in  the  war  for  liberty  was 
won,  our  editors  affirm,  when  as  many  as  four  million 
Americans  oversubscribed  the  $2,000,000,000  Liberty 
Loan.  In  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor's  opinion, 
"no  single  achievement  that  might  be  accomplished  by  the 
Republic's  soldiers  or  sailors,  in  the  initial  stages  of  its  activity 
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CALLED  TO  THE  COLORS.  • 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eapfc. 

as  an  ally  of  the  Entente  Powers,  could  presage  more  certainly 
or  more  impressively  what  the  end  will  be."  In  Nebraska 
they  "safely  conclude,"  with  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  "that 
it  will  stun  the  Kaiser,  besides  knocking  his  eye  out."  With 
a  third  billion  dollars  offered  for  the  loan,  it  was  successful 
beyond  "the  highest  hope  of  friends  or  the  deepest  fear  of  foe," 
and  this  success,  the  New  York  Sun  thinks,  "is  as  heavy  a  blow 
as  has  fallen  upon  the  Central  Powers  and  their  vile  tribe  of 
agents  in  this  country."  The  billions  subscribed,  in  the  Chicago 
Herald's  words,  "are  so  many  billion  tongues — each  declaring  in 
clarion  tones  that  the  nation  is  highly  resolved  to  spend  and  be 
spent  rather  than  live  with  the  menace  of  German  militarism 
shadowing  the  world."  Here,  says  the  New  York  Tribune 
in  its  editorial  on  "Our  First  Victory,"  is  the  best  of  answers 
to  any  one  who  questions  whether  the  war  is  a  "people's  war": 

"Here,  as  before,  the  leaders  of  the  nation  were  laggard,  the 
machinery  of  the  venture  was  inadequate,  everything  was  done 
that  could  be  done  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  public.  By  every 
right  of  logic  the  loan  should  have  been  a  failure.  Instead  it 
was  a  striking  success,  oversubscribed  by  a  large  total  and  well 
distributed,  perhaps  the  most  successful  first  loan  floated  by 
any  great  nation  at  war. 

"The  moral  for  Germany  and  for  the  world  is  plain.  It  is 
(  vi  ii  plainer  than  if  the  uprising  of  patriotic  Americans  had  come 
in  response  to  able,  imaginative  leadership.  It  means  that 
the  greatest  democracy  in  the  world  is  entering  the  war  en  masse 


and  that  no  failure  of  commanders  and  no  alien  machination 
can  long  delay  our  full  strength  at  the  task." 

Secretary  McAdoo,  who  thinks  the  Tribune's  attitude  toward 
the  "leaders  of  the  nation"  tended  to  hurt  the  loan  campaign, 
praises  the  efforts  of  the  press  and  the  banks,  and  says: 

"The  success  of  this  loan  is  a  genuine  triumph  for  democracy. 
It  is  the  unmistakable  expression  of  America's  determination  to 
carry  this  war  for  the  protection  of  American  rights  and  the 
reestablishment  of  peace  and  liberty  throughout  the  world  to  a 
swift  and  successful  conclusion." 

But  neither  its  successful  flotation  nor  even  its  oversubscrip- 
tion seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican  the  real  triumph  of  the 
Liberty  Loan.  That  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  loan  was  taken 
by  more  than  4,000,000  subscribers.  Several  writers  point  out 
that  this  is  several  times  the  number  who  took  the  first  British 
or  the  first  German  war-loan,  so  that,  as  we  read  in  a  New  York 
Tribune  dispatch,  "measured  by  the  standard  of  total  sub- 
scribers, the  Liberty  Loan  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  nation's 
first  war-offering."     The  New  York  World  comments: 

"This  great  number,  particularly  of  small  subscribers  for 
from  $50  to  $1,000,  is  highly  important  in  its  war-aspects.  Its 
message  to  Berlin  is  that  the  American  people  are  practically 
to  a  man  behind  this  war  to  destroy  the  menace  of  a  Prussian 
military  domination.  Its  meaning  at  home  is  that  millions  of 
citizens  hardly  known  to  the  investment  markets  heretofore  are 
becoming  enlisted  for  the  war  on  its  financial  side. 

"And  for  peace  after  the  war,  how  great  the  meaning  for 
habits  of  thrift  and  provision  for  the  future  and  stability  in 
society  and  progress  from  so  general  a  financial  partnership 
of  the  people  with  their  Government!" 

It  is  in  this  way,  we  read  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  that 

"The  Liberty  Loan  has  been  a  potent  influence  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  both  in  city  and  country.  It  has  brought 
the  Government  closer  to  the  individual,  and  has  taught  him 
to  regard  himself  as  a  part  proprietor  in  our  great  govern- 
mental plant.  Hitherto  he  has  paid  his  Federal  taxes,  most  of 
them  indirectly,  without  realizing  that  fact.  Now  he  has  lent 
money  to  the  Government,  and  every  six  months,  when  he  cuts 
his  coupons  and  wishes  them  in,  he  will  feel  the  thrill  of  that 
proprietorship." 

Typical  of  this  influence  is  the  statement  made  by  an  Indian- 
apolis German-American,  who  subscribed  for  $1,500  worth  of 
bonds  at  his  bank,  saying,  as  quoted  in  The  News: 

"I  have  five  nephews  in  the  German  Army,  and  the  thought 
that  some  of  this  subscription  of  mine  will  be  used  to  buy  guns 
and  ammunition  to  be  used  against  my  own  flesh  and  blood 
wrings  my  heart,  but  I  love  America.  It  is  my  home  and  my 
country  now,  and  I  make  this  subscription  hoping  that  it  may 
hasten  the  end  of  this  war,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  1 
believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  lend  his 
means  to  the  Government  in  this  crisis." 

In  view  of  the  large  oversubscription  for  the  first  liberty  Loan, 
the  Syracuse  Herald  feels  "certain  that  our  Government  can  ( 
float  its  second  loan  in  the  fall,  with  the  same  efficient  methods 
of  publicity  and  appeal,  without  raising  the  interest  rate."  And 
this  daily  thinks  it  "little  short  of  a  criminal  blunder"  for 
Congress  "to  extort  from  $1,600,000,000  to  $1,800,000,000  in 
extra  taxation  from  the  people  in  the  coming  fiscal  year"  when 
money  can  be  borrowed  at  so  low  a  rate. 

Larger  sums  than  $2,000,000,000,  or  even  the  $3,035,000,000 
offered,  have  been  raised  in  Europe  "when  the  amount  to  be 
allotted  was  limited  only  by  the  total  subscription."  But,  adds 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  its  financial  section: 


"No  European  war-loan  of  a  fixt  amount  has  yet  been  over- 
subscribed, and  this  fact  is  emphasized  by  the  further  con- 
sideration that  the  price  of  our  present  loan— a  3V2  per  cent, 
issue  at  par— is  by  far  the  most  favorable  which  any  belligerent 
has  yet  obtained  since  this  war  began." 

A  comparison  of  our  first  $2,000,000,000  bond-issue  with  the 
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war-loans  of  other  belligerents  is  thus  furnished  iu  tabulated 
form  by  the  New  York  Sun: 


_  ,  Great  Britain 

^.      L'"'r  Interest 

First  (November,  1914) aui% 

second  (July,  1915) "    .  i>'; 

Third  (1916-17) ...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   5% 

France 
First  (December,  1915)  -,<- 

Second  (October,  1916) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.   5$ 

Russia 

First   i October,  19141  .  .  .  r«w 

Second  (February,  1915) ..  .  'r><: 

Third  (May,  1915) .' ?  , ', ,  • 

Fourth  (November,  3915).  .     .  '    <iQo) 

Fifth  (April,  1916) . ::::::::::::::  5HI 

Italy 

First  (July,  1915) _t  i    -  • 

Second  (January,  191(5) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    :,' ;    ' 

Germany 
First  (September,  1914) . .    .  k<w 

second   (March.  1915).  .  .  '    e<  ' 

Third  (September,  1915) '-,  ' 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  5  ' 

53 


1915). 

Fourth     .March,  1916).  .  . 
Fifth  (October,  1916). 


Amount 

$1,075,000,000 

3,590,000,000 

5,800,000,000 


32,356,000,000 
1,990,000,000 


$257,500,000 
257.500.000 
515.500,000 
515.500,000 

1,030,000,000 


$119,200,000 
568,000,000 


$827,520,000 
1,994,400,000 

2.918,400,000 
2,185,200,000 
2,556,414,000 


427,060,000 
532,000,000 
814,000.000 
888,480,000 
750,000,000 


234.000.000 
221.000,000 
240,000.000 
300.000,000 
280,000,000 


Austria 

First   (November,  1914) si  ;« 

Second  (May,  1915) '  5 ,  \  , ' 

Third  (November,  1915).  ...  '  k\7  >'■ 

Fourth  (May.  1916) .......       V  , " , ' 

Fifth  (November,  1916) .'.'.WW  .'.WW  tyJ/0 

Hungary 

First   (November.  1914).  .  .  .  r<  ' 

second  (May,  1915) '<-.,'  , 

Third  (October.  1915) ....  SUV 

Fourth  (May,  1916) '    \\;  ,  '■' 

Fifth  (November,  1916) .'.'.'.'.'.'.  '. '. '. '. '. '. '. '.   5%  % 

Now  that  the  loan  is  placed  it  must  be  absorbed,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  warns  us.  Many  subscribers  are 
being  "carried"  by  their  banks  or  by  employers  and  intend  to 
pay  for  their  bonds  in  instalments  from  future  savings.  Theso 
bonds,  therefore,  "represent  a  claim  upon  the  future  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  community."     As  we  read: 

''The  fundamental  problem  now,  therefore,  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  community  can  and  will  make  good  its  promise  to  save. 
If  those  of  lower  income  refrain  from  consumption  heretofore 
thought  by  them  necessary  or  desirable,  while  the  more  highly 


scribed  for  the  bonds  will  produce  the  new  wealth,  and  turn  it 
over  in  exchange  Tor  the  Government's  promises.  This  is  the 
good  and  desirable  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  subscribers 
grow  tired  of  the  burden  of  saving,  request  release  from  their 
loans  at  banks,  secure  reimbursement  of  what  they  have  ad- 


THE  LATEST  THRUST. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 

paid  members  of  the  community  avoid  waste  and  useless  luxury, ' 
the  result  will  be  to  make  the  payments  for  the  bonds  a  transfer 
of  actual  wealth  to  the  Government.     The  funds  are  not  im- 
mediately needed,   but  they  will  come  forward  from  current 
savings  as  fast  as  they  are  called  for.     Those  who  have  sub- 
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AND  HE  SAID  WE  COULDN'T  MAKE  THE  GRADE. 

— Darling  in  the  Now  York  Tribune. 

vanced,  or  otherwise  withdraw  from  their  bargain,  the  case  will 
be  entirely  different.  In  that  contingency  the  banks  will  not 
only  have  to  bear  the  first  stress,  but  the  load  will  be  perma- 
nently thrown  back  upon  them.  The  same  will  be  the  result  if 
bonds  should  be  largely  sold  by  those  who  have  in  whole  or  in 
part  paid  for  them  through  saving.  How  serious  and  danger- 
ous a  condition  this  would  be  from  the  standpoint  of  broad 
economic  and  financial  well-being  has  been .  of  late  so  fully 
explained  by  many  writers  as  to  need  no  further  discussion. 

"Our  loans,  in  short,  will  be  completely  successful  only  when 
completely  absorbed  or  digested." 

So  much  for  our  first  great  war-loan.  And  if  the  Kaiser 
thinks  this  "establishes  the  limit  to  what  we  intend  to  do,"  the 
Houston  Chronicle  would  like  to  tell  him  how  very  much  mis- 
taken he  is.  And  the  Texas  paper,  moved  to  patriotic  fervor 
by  the  success  of  the  loan,  wonders  whether  the  Imperial  German 
Government  really  knows  America — 

"Does  Germany  know  how  the  thirteen  colonies  fought 
England  to  a  standstill,  despite  their  lack  of  credit  and  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  to  deport  100,000  Tories? 

"Does  Germany  know  how  the  Alamo  was  paid  for  at  San 
Jacinto? 

"Does  Germany  know  how  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay? 
"Does  Germany  know  with  what  ease  Cervera's  fleet  was 
wiped  out  at  Santiago? 

"Does  Germany  know  that  we  can  count  dollars  just  as  long 
as  she  can  count  marks? 

"Does  Germany  know  that  we  can  cast  cannons  faster  than 
she  can,  and  shoot  them  straighter? 

"Does  Germany  know  that  right  now  our  Navy  matches 
hers  ship  for  ship  and  gun  for  gun,  while  practise  and  tradition 
make  it  superior  in  every  other  quality? 

'  Does  Germany  know  that  we  have  been  hardened  to  horror 
by  Kansas  tornadoes,  California  earthquakes,  and  Galveston 
storms? 

'This  Liberty  Loan  is  but  a  marker.  We  have  only  begun  to 
fight." 
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SWISS   NEUTRALITY   QUESTIONED 


1914,  protests  against  the  accusation  that  Switzerland  is  feeding 
Germany,  but  admits  that  it  is  sending  one  million  loaves  of 

PosJ  admits  that  the  Swiss  are 


sometimes  blamed  for  the  acts 

of  German  firms  disguised  as 

Swiss.     Swiss   citizens  in  this 

country,   bearing   in  mind  the 

magnificent    charitable    work 

dene  by  all  classes  in  Switzer- 
land for  the  missing  and  the 

prisoners    of     war — many     of 

whom,  we  are  told,  would  have 

starved  but  for  the  bread  that 

Switzerland   sends   them — tell 

us  that  the  charge  of  supplying 

the  enemy  with  foodstuffs  is 

without  foundation,    and   one 

correspondent  recalls  that  be- 
fore the  war  the  Helvetian  Re- 
public could  furnish  but  fifteen 
days'  food-supply  to  her  own 
population,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions   were    imported    from 
Russia,    Roumania,     Austria- 
Hungary,  Italy,   and   France, 
while  coal,  chemicals,  and  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  were  almost  entirely  imported  from  Ger- 
many.    He  asks  if  a  country  with  so  narrow  a  margin  could  pos- 
sibly afford  any  appreciable  aid  to  the  enemy.     He  reminds  us 
that  it  is  impossible  for  Switzerland  to  depend  on  these  countries 
now,  and  the  United  States  is  her  sole  resource.     As  to  the  reex- 
portation of  foodstuffs  and  raw  material  into  Germany,  we  are 
informed  that  Switzerland,  in  cooperation  with  England  and  her 
allies,  named  a  commission,  the  Societe  Suisse  de   Surveillance 
Economique,   or    the  Swiss  Economic  Vigilance  Association,  to 
supervise  the  distribution  of  imported  foodstuffs  in  Switzerland 


THAT'S 


FARE"   ENOUGH. 

— Thurlby  in  the  Seattle  Times. 


that  Swiss  doctors  and  nurses 
are  giving  their  services  to  the 
French   cause,  that   the  Swiss 
are  feeding  and  clothing  30,000 
Italians  (civilians)  and  35,000 
Servians,     in    fact,     all    who 
suffer.     In   Switzerland   there 
are  two  meatless  days  a  week, 
we  are  told;  butter  is  almost 
out  of   the  market,   eggs  can 
not  be  used  at  the  same  meal 
with  meat,  and  cards  are  is- 
sued for  rice,  sugar,  potatoes, 
and  bread.     Many  Swiss   are 
hungry  and  suffering,  and  the 
question   is   asked   whether  a 
government  would  allow  'food 
■  to  go  regularly  to  a  belligerent 
nation  and  let  its  own  people 
starve? 

The  foregoing  statements 
are  indorsed  by  such  an  au- 
thority as  Mr.  Georges  Wag- 
niere,  editor  of  the  Journal  de 


Geneve,  in  a  letter  addrest  to  the  New  York  Times  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  American  opinion  on  Switzerland's  position.  He 
emphasizes  particularly  the  great  humanitarian  work  Switzer- 
land has  performed  for  the  prisoners  and  refugees  of  the  various 
belligerent  nations,  and  says  that  Switzerland  is  "  particularly 
anxious  to  have  the  good  opinion  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  United  States."  Defending  Switzerland  for 
not  breaking  off  relations  with  Germany,  Mr.  Wagniere  says 
Swiss  action  is  "due   to   the   fact    (which   seems    to   be   little 

known  in  the  United  States)  that  she  is  held  by  the  treaty 

suDervise  the  distribution  ot  importea  ioousiuus  u±  owiuu.auU.  Known  m    ^    ^u  >  Wv,1Tiri 

Re'gar^g  raw  materials,  Switzerland  must  prove  to  the  Allies  of  1815  (following  the  Napoleonic  wars)  by  w^^-b^ 

that  they  are  destined  for  Swiss  consumption  or  that  they  are  to  in  case  of  war  between  her  neighbors    not  to  ^^  J 

bereexportedintoAlliedorneutralcountriesasfinishedproducts.  either  side.     In  return,  ^^  ^Zl  sheTIh  defend 

Another  informant,  an  American  woman  who  has  lived  in  spect  her  territory,  upon  the  condition  that  she  herself 

Lausanne  for  years  and  who  has  been  doing  relief  work  since  _it  against  all  comers. 

TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


A  Liberty  Loan  that  is  oversubscribed  in  America  will  be  understood 
in  Germany. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

If  the  recent  King  Constantine  had  not  abdicated  in  the  home  he  might 
still  reign  in  the  palace. — New  York  Sun. 

Altho  the  dispatches  do  not  mention  it,  the  supposition  is  that  the  Queen 
of  Greece  abdicated,  too. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Now  the  Italian  War  Commission  is  coming  to  Chicago.     How  things 
do  conspire  to  embarrass  our  mayor! — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Bethmann-Hollweg    refuses    to    say    how    much    territory    Germany 
desires  to  annex  in  a  purely  defensive  wax.— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Among  other  things,  the  American  Commission  to  Russia  will  undertake 
to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world.— New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  registration  revealed  the  presence  in  New  York  of  an  alarming 

number  of  youngish  but  "totally  dependent"  parents.— New  York  World. 

General  Agtjinaldo  has  subscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loan,  thus  proving 

that  reconstruction  in  the  Philippines  has  been  complete  and  successful. 

— New  York  Sun. 

The  ovation  given  General  Pershing  at  Paris  was  a  tremendous  one, 
but  nothing  like  that  which  he  will  receive  at  the  same  place  on  his  way 
back. — Savannah  News. 

A  war-correspondent  says  that  the  Italians  hold  the  key  to  Trieste. 
They  appear,  however,  to  be  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  locating  the 
keyhole. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 


Secretary  Baker  says  we  can  win  the  war  up  in  the  air,  and  Congress 
seems  to  think  so.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  Socialists  refuse  to  help  carry  on  the  war,  but  they  insist  on  dictating 
the  peace-terms.— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  Kaiser  can  not  know  the  number  of  German  names  on 
the  Liberty  Loan  roll  of  honor.— Boston  Herald. 

The  World  Peace  Foundation  has  just  issued  its  annual  report.  It  seems 
to  be  one  of  this  regret-to-report  kind.— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Russian  crisis  has  been  settled  again.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  is  written  as  of  6  p.m.  Thursday  .-Savannah  News. 

Socialist  opposition  to  the  draft  seems  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
stimulating  volunteer  withdrawals  from  the  party.— New  York  World. 

Perhaps  Senator  Works,  of  California,  would  not  be  so  crazy  for  peace 
if  Germany  were  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.-C/uca<70  Tribune. 

Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a  conscientious  objec ?°%ob^*  ™X£" 

tiously  or  otherwise  to  anything  that  the  Kaiser  is  douigl-New  York  World. 

Great  Britain  will  be  finished  in  two  months,  according  to  a  German 

•  admiral.     This  is  a  generous  extension.     The  time  was  up  June  1  .-Chicago 

Tribune. 

A  porter  in  an  Atchison  barber-shop  predicts  confidently  that  the  war 
will  not  last  longer  than  two  weeks.     He  says  his  brother  has  enhsted 
and  he  never  held  a  job  longer  than  two  weeks  in  his  whole  hfe.-Kansas 
City  Star. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


GERMAN   SUBMARi: 


.  B 


THE  ACT  OP  HOLDING  UP  A  TRADER. 


The  L -65  stopping  the  Spanish  liner  Antonio  Lopez.  A  boat  from  the  Lopez  can  be  seen  alongside  the  submarine  and  the  Spanish  captain 
parleying  with  ^e  German  commander,  who  was  finally  persuaded  not  to  sink  this  neutral  ship  while  several  hundred  miles  from  S  between 
Barcelona  and  Havana.     Note  the  powerful  rapid-fire  guns  and  the  wireless  outfit,  which  disappear  when  the  boat  submerges 


WHY  LATIN  AMERICA   HESITATES 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  BRAZIL  alone,  among  the  hesitat- 
ing South-American  countries,  is  unequivocal  and 
clear;  she  has  placed  herself  on  record  against  the  law- 
lessness and  inhumanity  of  the  enemy  and  has  shown  a  solidarity 
with  the  United  States  in  matters  both  of  principle  and  policy 
that  will  answer  completely  those  who  like  to  picture  Latin 
America  as  jealous  or  distrustful  of  us.  According  to  the  Rio 
de  Janeiro  A  Noite,  President  Wenceslao  Braz  has  stated  the 
Brazilian  policy  with  the  greatest  clarity  in  his  decree  revoking 
the  neutrality  of  Brazil.     It  runs: 

"To-day  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
forms  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Union  and  that  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Brazil  has  always  been  regulated  in  perfect  unity 
of  views  with  the  United  States,  and  in  consideration  of  the  wishes 
and  sympathies  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Brazilian  nation, 
the  Government  .  .  .  revokes  the  decree  of  neutrality." 

This  action  demonstrating  Brazil's  unity  of  purpose  with 
the  United  States  is  hailed  by  the  Rio  papers.  The  Correiro 
de  Manha  writes: 

"Public  opinion  will  welcome  with  satisfaction  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  our  policy  of  continental  solidarity  into  a  definitive 
formula.  The  advantages  we  shall  reap  from  an  entente 
with  the  United  States  will  be  considerable." 

The  visit  of  American  war-ships  to  Brazil  is  greeted  by  0  Paiz 
as  a  visible  sign  of  the  entente: 

'The  American  squadron  on  its  way  to  our  ports  is  a  symbol 
of  our  tacit  alliance  with  an  admirable  people.  The  greatest 
service  which  Dr.  Wenceslao  Braz  and  his  Government  will  have 
rendered  the  country  will  be  the  placing  of  Brazil  in  the  rank 
which  belongs  to  her  in  the  American  concert." 

The  attitude  of  Argentina  is  more  obscure,  altho  the  sinking 
of  the  Monte  Protegido  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  bring  a 
breach  with  Germany.  Reparation  and  satisfaction  have  now 
been  offered.     The  Buenos  Aires  Prensa  tells  us  that — 

"The  German  Minister  announces  that,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, a  German  squadron  will  salute  the  Argentine  flag  as  a 
mark  of  respect,  the  Government  having  demanded  a  public 
ceremony  of  reparation  both  here  and  in  Germany." 

The  position  of  Argentina  is  vigorously  defended  in  the 
columns  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Nacion  by  Sefior  Leopoldo  Grahame, 
its  American  correspondent,  who  does  not  scruple  to  admit  that 
the  slowness  of  Argentina  in  following  the  lead  of  Brazil  has 
placed  her  in  a  somewhat  unfavorable  position  in  American  eyes: 


"The  vigorous  action  of  Brazil  has  tended  to  place  Argentina 
in  a  somewhat  dubious  light,  owing  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  real  _  significance  of  the  policies  of  the  Latin-American  re- 
publics in  relation  to  one  another.  Thus,  because  Brazil  has 
made  herself  liable  to  have  war  declared  upon  her  by  Germany, 
it  is  thought  in  the  United  States  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  backed  out  of  the  A.  B.  C.  treaty." 

La  Nation's  correspondent  assures  us  that  this  is  not  the 
case,  but  insists  that  the  only  policy  for  Argentina  and  all  the 
other  Latin-American  countries  is  an  ultrabenevolent  neu- 
trality.    He  argues: 

"The  Latin  republics  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  a 
German  victory  in  the  present  war  would  seriously  imperil  then- 
national  independence.  Yet,  it  would  serve  no  particularly 
useful  purpose  if  they  were  to  assume  the  burdens  of  war  even 
in  self-defense.  The  contributions  of  many  of  them  to  material 
results  would  be  of  an  infinitesimal  character  and  their  active 
participation  in  the  war  would  no  doubt  ultimately  cost  the 
Allies  much  more  than  if  they  remained  out  of  it.  They  can 
all  render  valuable  service  to  the  common  cause  by  a  form  of 
benevolent  neutrality  which  would  bring  no  additional  financial 
burdens  to  those  they  already  have  to  bear  as  a  result  of  the 
struggle  of  the  past  three  years;  and  it  would  certainly  be  un- 
wise for  any  of  the  countries  to  assume  a  different  attitude 
for  the  sole  object  of  producing  moral  effect.  It  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  all  neutrals  are  pro-Ally,  and,  even  in  such  of  the 
less  advanced  Latin  Republics  in  regard  to  which  there  may 
still  be  some  lingering  doubt,  expediency  and  necessity  compel 
them  to  take  up  the  position  of  the  majority." 

He  next  quotes  the  appeal  of  the  Director  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  to  the  Latin  Republics  to  hurry  up  and  follow  America's 
lead.     Mr.  John  Barrett  said: 

"If  Brazil  enters  the  conflict,  as  to-day  seems  imminent,  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  population  and  five-eighths  of  the  total  area 
of  the  western  hemisphere  will  be  at  war  with  the  common 
enemy.  Can  the  remaining  one-third  of  population  and  three- 
eighths  of  area  stand  against  the  psychological,  sympathetic, 
and  economic  appeal  of  their  sister  peoples  and  countries  having 
similar  interests,  similar  governments,  and  similar  destiny?" 

The  correspondent  of  La  Nation  thinks  that  arguments  of 
this  sort  will  kill  the  Pan-American  idea  if  pushed  to  extremes, 
and  he  pleads  for  a  wider  conception  of  the  doctrine: 

"If  this  argument  applies  to  Latin-American  republics  it 
surely  applies  to  all  the  neutral  countries  of  the  other  hemisphere. 
Therefore,  the  diplomat  who  made  this  statement  not  only 
discloses  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  whole  situation  but 
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ignores  the  very  important  considerations  which  render  it  both 
impossible  and  undesirable  for  many  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  to  enter  the  war.  There  is  nothing  Pan-American. in  any 
Latin  republic  joining  in  the  war.  If  its  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  wrongs  inflated  upon  it  by  German  outrages 
upon  international  justice  furnish  necessity  for  participation 
in  the  conflict,  it  is  rather  pan-human  than  Pan-American.     All 


THE  SAME  OLD  EAGLE. 

Karl  and  Wilhelm  (in  their  most  seductive  tones) — "  Pretty — 
pretty  bird!    Pretty  Republic !  "  —Bystander  (London). 

these  ridiculous  efforts  to  bolster  up  Pan-Americanism,  when 
issues  of  tremendously  greater  importance  hang  in  the, balance, 
are  only  calculated  to  injure  the  very  cause  which  they  are 
ostensibly  and  supposedly  advocating.  When  the  present  war 
is  over  there  can  be  no  Pan-Americanism  which  will  not  include 
Canada  and  the  other  foreign  territorial  possessions  existing 
on  the  American  Continent.  The  Pan-Americanism  of  the 
twenty-one  American  republics  must  be  extended  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive, otherwise,  when  peace  is  restored,  it  will  become  a  weapon 
of  commercial  warfare  instead  of  a  policy  making  for  the  friend- 
ship and  cordial  relations  of  all  the  people  on  American  soil." 

The  Manchester   Guardian,  however,   sees  a  growing  Pan- 
Americanism  at  this  moment: 


"The  action  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  in  severing  relations 
with  Germany  may  be  lightly  dismissed  by  some  on  the  ground 
that  the  assistance  of  the  small  Central  American  Republics 
is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  effect  one  way  or  the  other  in  the 
war.     But  their  action  is,  in  fact,  a  fresh  and  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  way  in  which  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
the    war    has    stimulated    a    Pan-American    movement    which 
Germany  will  certainly  have  special  cause  to  regret,  and  which 
will  permanently  affect  the  politics  of  the  New  World.     The 
array  of  Republics  which  in  one  form  or  another  have  now 
avowed  their  support  of  the  United  States  is  imposing.     Cuba 
has  declared  war  on  Germany;   Panama  has  undertaken  to  lend 
aid  in  defending  the  Canal;  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and  Uruguay 
have  placed  their  coasts  and  ports  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States;   Brazil  and  Bolivia  have  broken  with  Germany,  and  an- 
other  'incident'   will  probably  lead  to  Brazil   declaring  war; 
Argentina  has  only  been  prevented  from  a  diplomatic  rupture 
by  a  quite  unexpected  German  surrender  on  the  special  point 
in  dispute;    other   Republics  have  formally   proclaimed  ^then- 
approval  of  the  action  and  motives  of  the  United  States." 


BETTER   SIGNS   IN   RUSSIA 

RUSSIA'S  HEADACHE,  due  to  its  quaffs  of  liberty,  now 
seems   to   be   clearing  away,   and   that  wiser  counsels 
-   are   prevailing   is   evident  from   every   cable   dispatch 
published   in   the   daily   press.     The   Manchester   Guardian   is 
delighted  with  the  situation  and  says:  "The  new  order  in  Russia 
is  secure  beyond  any  probable  assault  from  within.     A  counter- 
revolution from  the  Right  is  out  of  the  question.  .  .  .  From  the 
extremists  of  the  Left  there  is  hardly  more  to  fear."     AU  true 
friends  of  Russia,  says  this  great  Liberal  organ,  must  be  satisfied 
with  what  has  happened  during  June.     We  are  reminded  that 
some  of  the  more  disturbing  vagaries  of  the  numerous  Councils 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates  scattered  over  the  country 
are  rapidly  passing.     For  example,  the  Council  at   the  great 
fortress  of  Cronstadt,  which  proclaimed  a  separate  republic  in 
that  city  on  June  1,  under  the  leadership  of  Anatole  Lamanoff, 
an  eighteen-year-old   schoolboy,    saw   reason   on  June   7   and 
returned  to  the  rule  of  the  Provisional  Government  at  Petrograd. 
Similarly  the  Petrograd  Council  indignantly  rejected  the  German 
offer  of  an  armistice.     We  are  bidden  to  note  the  hopeful  sign 
of  the  assembly  of  a  Pan-Russian  Council  of  Soldiers'  and  Work- 
men's Delegates  at  Petrograd,  composed  of  delegates  from  the 
local  councils  all  over  Russia,  while  one  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
confirm,  by  an  overwhelming  majority  on  June  16,  the  Pro- 
visional Government's  expulsion  of  the  Swiss  citizen,  Robert 
Grimm,  through  whom  the  German  Government  was  attempting 
to  negotiate  a  separate  peace.     Regarding  the  relations  between 
the   Government  and   the   Council,  the  Manchester   Guardian 
remarks : 

"The  Provisional  Government,  it  should  be  understood, 
represents  not  the  masses,  but  the  middle  classes.  The  masses 
are  anxious  to  cooperate  with  it,  but  always  on  condition  that 
the  Provisional  Government  remains  true  to  the  democratic 
faith  They  express  themselves  through  the  Council  of  Deputies, 
which  is  to-day  in  effect  the  real  Parliament  of  Russia.  The 
Council  makes  no  attempt  to  assume  executive  power,  and  there 
is  no  duality  of  government.  There  is  excellent  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  Council  and  the  Provisional  Government  will 
conduct  Russia  safely  to  the  Constituent  Assembly." 

Meanwhile,  cable  dispatches  tell  us  that  a  new  and  probably 
much  more  important  body  than  the  councils   has  come  into 
existence.     It  is   the   Congress   of  Peasants,  which  represents 
the  great  mass  of  the  Russian  people.     Its  first  act  was  sig- 
nificant.    It  sent  a  message  to  the  Army  at  the  front  telling  the 
soldiers  that  the  Congress  bade  them  "obey  and  fight."     In 
the  Army  itself,  we  are  told,  there  is  a  change  of  temper;  frater- 
nization with  the  enemy  has  ceased,  and  on  June  8  the  soldiers 
promptly  seized  and  jailed  an  Austrian  general  and  his  officers 
who  crossed  over  as  a  "peace-mission  to  the  Russian  Army." 
The  same  day  no  less  than  800  Russian  women  volunteered, 
and  were  accepted,  for  actual  fighting  in  the  Army,  while  on 
June  12  a  mutiny  was  promptly  and  drastically  quelled  by  the 
loyal  troops.     The  Duma's  resolution  of  June  17  for  an  "imme- 
diate offensive"  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Army,  which  is  now  headed  by  the  famous  Gen.  A.  A.  Brussiloff. 
American  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  Russia  on  June  9,  when 
President  Wilson  sent  the  note  to  the  Provisional  Government 
which  we  discust,  in  its  domestic  aspects,  last  week.     American 
aid  to  Russia  in  practical  form  became  a  tangible  reality  on 
June  12  when  the  American  Railroad  Commission  and  the  Root 
Commission  landed  on  Russian  soil.     We  are  reminded  that 
the  Commission  headed  by  Mr.  Root  is  unacceptable  to  the 
Socialists  in  America,  and  on  June  10  they  did  their  best  to 
discredit  it  in  the  eyes  of  their  Russian  comrades  by  expelling 
from  the  Socialist  party  its  only  Socialist  member,  Mr.  Charles 
Edward  Russell..    At  the  same  time  the  New  York  Russkoye 
Slovo  tells  us  that,  while  the  Root  Commission  was  not  received 
with  anything  like   the  same  enthusiasm  as  America  received 
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Marshal  Joffre  and  Mr.  Balfour,  yet  it  is  generally  considered 
that  Mr.  Root  struck  exactly  the  right  note  in  his  speech  at 
Petrograd  on  June  15. 

The  reception  of  President  Wilson's  note  to  Russia  by  the 
Russian  press  is  somewhat  mixed.  The  most  unfriendly  utter- 
ance was  that  of  the  Petrograd  Bulletin,  the  organ  of  the  Council 
of  Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates,  which  is  usually  held  to 
voice  the  views  of  the  Bolsheviki,  or  Extremist,  wing  of  the 
Council.     It  says: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to.  say  much  about  this  last  note.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  mistaken  if  he  imagines  such  views  can  appeal  to 
the  people  of  revolutionary  Russia.  The  Russian  revolutionary 
democracy  knows  that  the  road  to  universal  peace,  so  passion- 
ately desired  by  it.  lies  through  a  united  struggle  by  the  working 
classes  of  the  whole  world  against  imperialism.  No  high-toned 
or  cloudy  phrases  can  deceive  us." 

President  Wilson's  interpretation  of  the  Russian  cry  of  "No 
Annexation  and  No  Indemnities" — a  phrase  of  which  Mr.  Peter 
Popoff,  in  the  New  York  papers,  tells  us  not  1  per  cent,  of  the 
Soldiers'  and  Workmen's  Delegates  really  understand  the 
meaning — is  cordially  indorsed  by  the  Petrograd  Russkiya 
Vol iu,  which  remarks: 

"President  Wilson  is  quite  right  when  he  clearly  formulates 
the  general  aims  of  the  Allies  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  terms  of  the  Russian  declaration.  'American  imperialism' 
is  blasphemy.  The  United  States  does  not  seek  material  profits, 
but  she  understands  that  Germany  must  not  emerge  from  this 
war  with  impunity,  so  that  she  may  use  peace  for  a  new  war. 
The  return  of  the  status  quo  ante  is  impossible." 

Quite  cordial,  too,  is  the  reception  accorded  by  the  Petrograd 
Birzheviya  Yedomosti: 

"Even  the  extreme  pacifists  must  listen  to  President  Wilson's 
declaration,  because  if  they  can  accuse  England  and  Prance  of 
imperialistic  aims,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  doubt  President 
Wilson  when  he  declares  America  is  not  seeking  aggrandizement 
or  indemnities.  We  notice  considerable  difference  in  the  psychol- 
ogy between  President  Wilson's  point  of  view  of  last  December 
and  his  present  stand.  At  that  time  he  supposed  a  peace  with- 
out victory  possible,  but  that  now  the  day  has  come  when  he 
must  either  be  victorious  or  submit.  In  other  words,  it  has 
become  necessary  to  crush  Germany." 

The  Petrograd  Ryelch  strikes  a  curious  note  in  commenting 
on  the  President's  views  and  recognizes  that  Russia's  recent 
vagaries  have  not  placed  her  in  good  odor  in  the  Allied  lands: 

"President  Wilson's  message  is  in  plain  language,  without 
any  of  the  tricks  of  diplomacy.  The  true  representative  of 
democracy  speaks  as  democracy  must  speak  throughout  the  world. 
Radical  and  Socialist  messages  from  America,  England,  and 
France  do  not  put  us  in  good  light.  Both  our  friends  and  our 
enemies  regard  Russia  as  powerless.  Russia  has  delivered  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Allies,  but  the  only  force  behind  this  is  our 
power  and  our  threat  of  a  separate  peace." 

The  Germans  are  furious  with  the  President.  The  Berliner 
Tageblatt  recalls  Mr.  Wilson's  "Peace  without  victory"  utter- 
ance, and  scornfully  remarks: 

"The  Entente  countries  naturally  are  filled  with  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  to  President  Wilson  for  having  made  himself 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  enemy  alliance  against  democracy. 
President  Wilson  has  practised  self-denial  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  could  not  have  given  the  message  a  more  appropriate 
superscription  than  'Wilson  versus  Wilson,'  but  perhaps  he 
rates  the  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the  Russian  people 
insultingly  low  when  he  believes  that  they  will  not  grasp  the 
meaning  of  this  tight-rope  performance  by  Franco-British 
order,  with  the  object  of  detaching  the  Russians  from  their 
standpoint. 

"If  the  Russian  faculty  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
unreal  isn't  dead,  then  President  Wilson  will  experience  the 
truth  of  the  saying  that  'fine  words  butter  no  parsnips.'" 

The  Socialist  Berlin  Vorwdrts  says: 

"This  newly  converted  zealot  has  preached  war  to  a  nation 
which  is  tired  of  butchery  and  longs  for  human  kindness.  Wilson 
wants  men  to  go  on  butchering  one  another  for  years  and  then 
finally  fraternize.     How  many  will  be  left  for  that  celebration?" 


CANADA   SPURNS   TITLES 

THE  HEREDITARY  PRINCIPLE,  say  the  Canadian 
papers,  has  no  place  in  a  country  so  democratic  as 
Canada,  and,  somewhat  ungratefully,  they  protest  against 
the  shower  of  honors — some  of  them  hereditary — that  descended 
upon   the  Dominion  on   the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday. 
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Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service,  Now  York. 

A   RUSSIAN  APOSTLE   OF  ACTION. 

A  Russian  ofliciT  who  has  lost  his  arm  in  the  war,  addressing  one 
of  the  huge  crowds  at  a  Petrograd  revolutionary  demonstration, 
urging  the  people  to  continue  the  war  against  Germany. 


The  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  voices  a  pretty  general  opinion 
when  it  says: 

"The  hereditary  title  ought  to  be  kept  out  of  Canada.  This 
country  does  not  want  a  little  aristocracy  of  its  own.  Recogni- 
tion of  public  service  by  knighthood  is  entirely  unobjectionable 
when  the  honor  is  deserved.  But  the  hereditary  title  has  no 
sound  principle  to  commend  it,  especially  in  such  a  country 
as  Canada." 

This  utterance  is  seized  upon  by  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser 
as  the  occasion  for  a  sly  dig  at  Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  Premier, 
to  whom  The  Advertiser,  as  a  Liberal  paper,  is  naturally  opposed. 
It  then  goes  on  to  say: 

"If  the  people  of  Canada  were  asked  to  vote  on  the  granting 
of  hereditary  titles  it  is  almost  certain  there  would  never  be  an- 
other bestowed.  Canadians  are  democrats,  and  since  the  out- 
break of  war  they  are  more  than  ever  inclined  to  honor  the 
man  for  what  he  is  and  does,  not  for  what  his  family  was  or 
how  much  he  inherited.  As  of  old,  the  Tory  authorities  have 
failed  to  accept  this  view,  and  the  reaching  out  after  an  'aris- 
tocracy '  is  part  of  their  creed.  They  have  begun  the  extensive 
creation  of  baronetcies  and  peerages  in  Canada,  and,  in  the 
last  few  years,  have  extended  the  honor  to  as  many  as  possible, 
including  some  where  the  excuse  is  most  obscure.  It  is  one 
of  the  signs  that  mark  the  difference  between  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism. 

"  The  Mail  and  Empire  says  there  is  no  objection  to  knight- 
hood when  the  honor  is  deserved.  It  is  not  always  reserved 
for  the  deserving,  and  since  the  creation  of  hereditary  titles 
here  knighthood  has  become,  as  in  the  old  land,  a  cheap  form 
of  reward  or  flattery  to  be  granted  with  or  without  reason. 

"Canadians  have  no  objection  to  heaping  honors  on  those 
who  earn  them,  and  are  proud  of  their  distinguished  citizens. 
But  this  feeling  begins  and  ends  in  the  men  who  do  things. 
Their  sons  have  no  claim  to  bask  in  inherited  glory." 

Other  Toronto  papers  indorse  the  stand    of   The   Mail  and 
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Empire,  for  example,  The  Star,  while  it  finds  the  newly  decorated 
gentlemen  acceptable,  criticizes  the  hereditary  principle: 

"Those  selected  for  titles  on  this  occasion  are  not  open  to 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  on  other  occasions.      The 
names  of  some  who  have  no  doubt  done  excellent  service  in  the 
war  improve   the  list,  but  just  why  the  people  of   this  country 
should  have  hereditary  titles  forced  upon  them  m  defiance  ot 
public  opinion  we  do  not  know,  and  the  time  seems  to  have 
come   when    Parliament    should 
endeavor  to  find  out  where  the 
motive  originates  and  where  the 
pressure  comes  from." 

The  Toronto  Telegram  voices 
the  somewhat  curious  view  that 
the  prestige  of  the  Crown  is  not 
enhanced  by  the  bestowal  of 
titles: 

"Whoever  is  advising  the 
Crown  to  bless  Canada  with  a 
bumper  crop  of  titles  every  six 
months  is  giving  the  Crown  bad 
advice.  His  Majesty  the  King 
does  not  spill  titles  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  Royal  favor  as 
a  village  philanthropist  might 
upset  a  pailful  of  candies  in  a 
scramble  for  the  contents  of  the 
pail.  The  King's  counselors  in 
Ottawa  and  Britain  should  be 
advised  to  keep  the  Sovereign's 
name  clear  of  association  with 
the  output  of  titles." 

In  the  capital  itself  we  find 
the  press  opposing  the  hereditary 
principle.  The  Ottawa  Journal- 
Press  remarks : 

"  The  Journal  newspapers  have  placed  themselves  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  hereditary  titles  _  in 
Canada,  and  we— and  a  great  number  of  Canadians  who  think 
with  us— would  have  been  more  pleased  if  that  principle  had 
not  been  broken." 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  has  a  few  tart  remarks  to  make  on  this 

subject: 

"Some  journals  are  now  vigorously  protesting  against  hered- 
itary titles.  Why?  These  same  journals,  we  recall,  were  the 
first  to  assail  The  Citizen  some  years  ago  when  an  agitation 
started  for  a  royal  governor-general  and  this  newspaper  pro- 
tested that  the  usual  run  of  peers  was  good  enough  for  Canada. 
We  were  thoroughly  howled  down.  .  .  .  Having  invoked  a 
shower  of  titles  by  our  declared  toadyism  of  years,  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  British  Government  is  convinced 
that  we  are  getting  what  we  best  like." 


NOTICE  !! 
NO  GERMANS 

ADMITTED 
HERE    AFTER 
THE  y/AR. 


NOBODY  LOVES  ME!" 

— Passing  Show  (London). 


MANNERS  FOR  BERLINERS— A  curious  semiofficial  ex- 
hortation to  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  appears  in  the  Berlin 
Lokal  Anzeiger,  in  which  they  are  bidden  to  behave  with  circum- 
spection in  the  presence  of  strangers.  They  are  warned  that  , 
Germany  is  "full  of  spies,  especially  in  English  pay,"  who  report 
that,  when  long  lines  form  in  the  streets,  the  Germans  are 
starving,  when  "as  a  matter  of  fact  the  people  are  waiting  for 
candy  or  cakes."     The  article  concludes: 

"At  a  time  when  it  is  really  important  to  show  foreign  coun- 
tries the  real  temper  of  Germany  and  the  upright  sentiment 
for  unshakable  holding  out  which  has  been  brilliantly  proved 
in  difficult  circumstances,  at  a  time  when  the  last  battles  must 
see  a  generation  worthy  of  the  great  victory,  let  people  keep 
guard  on  their  tongues  and  their  pens  and  see  that  they  do 
not  exaggerate  the  burdens  of  the  war.  Let  them  gratefully 
recognize  how  much  better  the  state  of  things  is  among  us  than 
in  the  enemy  countries  trampled  down  by  war,  or  in  the  British 
Isles,  which  are  moving  toward  real  starvation.  The  capital  of 
the  German  Empire,  which  is  victorious  in  the  world- war, 
has  special  duties  of  behavior  which  must  not  be  forgotten." 


A   GERMAN   TRADE-BAN 

SIGNS  OF  APPREHENSION  are  even  now  apparent  in 
the  press  of  German  high  finance  and  big  business,  and  such 
journals  as  the  Tageblatt  and  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of  Berlin,  and 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  are  full  of  forebodings  as  to  what  will 
happen  to  Germany's  foreign  commerce  when  the  war  is  over. 
The  organ  of  the  house  of  Krupp,  the  Essen  Rheinisch-W est- 

fdlische  Zeitung,  has  become 
quite  excited  over  the  meeting  of 
Colonial  Premiers  recently  held 
in  London,  and  the  Essen  organ 
is  convinced  that  they  met  to 
concoct  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
German  post-war  commerce.  It 
remarks : 

"England,   having    failed     to 
achieve    the    military    defeat   of 
Germany,  and  thereby  eliminate 
us     from     the     world  -  markets, 
does  not  despair  of  achieving  this 
end  by  other  means.     She  has, 
therefore,  summoned  an  Imperi- 
al  Conference   in   London,  with 
the  object  of  contracting  an  all- 
British    anti  -  German    Customs 
Union  with  the  Colonies.     When 
the  first  Paris  Conference   took 
place  we   did    not    think   much 
could  come  of  it  on  account  of 
the   many    rival    interests    con- 
cerned, which  seemed   to   make 
united   action     impossible.      If, 
however,  England  now  succeeds 
in  establishing  an  Imperial  Cus- 
toms Union  against  us,  the  matter 
becomes  one  of  extreme  gravity 
for   Germany.      For    thereby   a 
uniformly  directed  economic  hegemony  will  be  created,  which, 
on  account  of  its  weight,  will  draw  into  its  orbit  a  number  of 
smaller  states,  whose  resources  will  be  -used  to  a  common  end. 
And  this  enormous  weight  will  be  set  in  motion  in  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  intensified  a  thousandfold  if  America 
throws  in  her  weight,  deciding  to  join  hands  with  the  old  country 
for  the  defeat  of  the  common  enemy." 

We  desperately  wicked  Americans  are,  of  course,  credited 
with  having  a  finger  in  this  nefarious  pie: 

"Undoubtedly  there  are  strong  influences  already  at  work 
both  on  this  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  seeking  to  find 
a  common  basis  for  Anglo-Saxon  world-domination.  One  must 
not  allow  oneself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  pose  of  such  American 
statesmen  as  Wilson  and  his  friends,  who  used  to  prate  of  peace, 
but  did  not  hesitate  to  cast  off  the  mask  of  their  hypocrisy  when 
they  saw  the  British  Lion  beginning  to  fail.  Those  honest 
gentlemen  will  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  common  understand- 
ing designed  to  defeat  Germany's  world-supremacy  in  trade  if 
their  commercial  instinct  advises  them  of  the  advantage  of  so 
doing.  The  ideal  of  a  world-supremacy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  is  far  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  Yankee  soul  than  any  mere 
idea  of  that  world-peace  over  which  they  used  to  rave." 

Our  friend  the  enemy,  besides  crediting  us  and  our  allies  with 
their  own  desire  for  world-dominance,  is  preparing  for  a  trade- 
war  which  is  to  come  off  when  the  triumphant  German  Army 
has  put  us  where  we  belong: 

"Now  that  the  German  Army  has  so  triumphantly  withstood 
the  attacks  of  all  the  world  in  the  field  of  battle,  it  would  be 
pusillanimous  to  doubt  the  ability  of  German  trade  to  do  as 
much  in  another  sphere.  To  all  appearance,  however,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  in  the  near  future  faced  with  most  disagreeable 
facts,  and  only  gradually  shall  we  be  able  to  regain  our  prewar 
position  in  the  world's  market.  The  conditions  of  peace  will 
offer  us  our  first  opportunity  in  this  respect.  Unless,  however 
we  succeed  in  extorting  from  England  absolutely  unrestricted 
'most-favored-nation  treatment'  for  German  goods  in  the 
motherland,  as  well  as  in  her  dominions  and  colonies,  we  shall 
see  our  hands  forcibly  tied  in  other  directions  by  those  who 
take  their  political  commercial  cue  from  her." 


SHALL   WE   EAT   WAR-BREAD? 


SHALL  WE   REPLACE   the  white  bread  now  in  general 
use  by  whole-wheat  bread  or  perhaps  by  some  kind  of 
"war-bread"  in  which  various  other  substances  are  mixed 
with  the  wheat?     Some  such  plan  is  urgently  advocated  by  some 
dietetists  and  as  eagerly  combated    by  others.     On    the    one 
hand,  the  possibility  of  extracting  more  food  from  the  wheat 
berry  than  we  usually  obtain  is  asserted  to  be  not  only  a  chance 
for   economy    but    an   opportunity   for   improving    the    public 
health,  since  the  use  of  whole-wheat  bread  has  been  advised 
by  physicians  for  years.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  such  bread  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
best  results.     Experience  shows,  we  are  told,  that  the  present 
distribution  of  mill-products  has  been  developed  not  by  the 
miller  but  by  the  demand,  and  that  interference  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  division  of  these  products  is  dangerous  and  in- 
advisable.    None  of  the  wheat  berry  is  wasted;    it  is  all  used, 
and  the  substitution  for  white  flour  of  a  compound  of  varying 
elements   is   only   a  redistribution,    not   a   saving.     We   quote 
below  from  writers  of  opposing  views,   first  from  an  article 
entitled  "Objections  to  Use  of  War-Bread  in  the  United  States," 
contributed    to    The    Manufacturers'    News    (May    17),    by   B. 
Stockman,    of    the    Duluth-Superior    Milling    Company.     Says 
Mr.  Stockman: 

"It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  nothing  is  wasted  by  the 
manufacturer,  that  the  total  output  of  the  flour-mill  is  readily 
sold,  and  that  each  grade  of  flour  goes  where  it  is  in  most 
demand.  .  .  .  Patent  flour,  78  per  cent,  of  the  flour  extraction 
and  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat,  goes  to  families  or  to  bakers 
The  first  clear  flour,  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  flour  extraction,  or 
13  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat,  is  largely  used  by  the  Jewish 
trade  in  New  York  and  in  Boston.  From  it  a  bread  is  made 
partly  from  rye  flour,  about  half  spring  wheat  clear  and  half 
rjre  flour. 

"Second  clear,  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  flour  extraction  and 
3  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  is  used  for  mixing  in  the  cheaper  and 
darker  grades  of  rye  flours,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  manu- 
facturing, mixing  with  colors,  and  starching. 

"Mill  feed,  25  M  per  cent,  of  the  total  wheat  extraction,  is 
divided  into  bran  shorts  and  red  dog.  These  products  are  used 
by  dairymen,  cattle-feeders,  and  hog-feeders.  Dairy-products, 
butter  and  milk,  are  just  as  important  as  flour.  Given  a  certain 
time,  the  dairy  industry  might  find  a  substitute  for  mill  feed, 
but  it  would  take  more  than  one  year  to  develop  this  substitute.' 
"  If  mill  feed  is  to  be  taken  from  the  cow  and  the  hog,  and  used 
for  human  food,  there  will  be  competition  between  the  two  users, 
and  this  will  advance  price  above  its  value  for  human  food.' 
Just  as  soon  as  the  British  Government  decided  that  it  would 
buy  only  a  'war-flour,'  the  price  of  one  grade  of  mill  feed,  which 
was  to  be  used  in  this  'war-flour,'  advanced  $10  per  ton. 

"It  is  not  clearly  enough  understood  that  one  great  objection 
to  using  the  lower  grades  of  flour,  or  increasing  the  percentage  of 
extraction,  is  that  the  product  will  not  keep.  In  warm  weather 
and  in  climates  which  are  humid,  such  as  the  Atlantic  coast  in 
summer,  worms  and  bugs  develop  quickly,  and  as  it  takes  from 
three  weeks  to  a  month  to  get  flour  to  its  destination,  and  a  city 
must  have  at  least  thirty  days'  supply  on  hand,  it  is  evident 
that  the  miller  must  guarantee  his  product  to  keep.  No  such 
guaranty  could  be  given  if  the  extraction  was  raised  from  720 
pounds  to  820,  or  even  to  750,  because  the  grade  described  as 
'second  clear 'can  not  be  thoroughly  purified;  so  that  the  highest 
extraction  which  the  miller  could  guarantee  for  keeping  purposes 
is  690  pounds  from  1,000  pounds  of  wheat,  or  96  per  cent,  of 
the  total  flour  extracted. 

"Experience  with  the  so-called  'war-flour,'  or  British  Regula- 
tion flour,  showed  that  a  demand  for  the  low  grades,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  higher,  immediately  advanced  the  price  of  the  former, 
while  the  quality  of  the  total  product  was  deteriorated  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the   small  additional   percentage  secured. 


British  bakers  are  very  much  disappointed  with  the  grade  oi 
flour  supplied  to  them  by  their  home  millers  under  Governmenl 
direction,  and  will  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  the  small  quantity 
of  United  States  flour  which  is  still  available. 

"The^  following  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  received  from 
Leith,  Scotland,  on  this  subject: 

'The  bakers  here  have  been  eager  buyers  of  practically 
any  grade  that  is  imported,  for  the  present  dilute,  Government 
regulation  issue  is  not  all  that  your  fancy  paints,  so  the  better 
class  of  bakers  have  taken  all  they  could  procure  to  defer  the 
time  when  they  will  have  to  vend  a  loaf  made  from  home-milled 
flour  exclusively.' 

'There  is  no  mystery  regarding  the  extraction  of  flour  from 
wheat.  Bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
give  the  yield  from  different  varieties,  showing  how  the  flour  is 
divided  into  various  grades.  Copies  of  these  bulletins  can  be 
secured  by  application  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C." 

On  the  other  side,  we  quote  a  letter  written  to  The  Sun  (New 
York,  May  25)  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Banks,  senior  surgeon  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Dr.  Banks  condemns 
what  he  calls  the  various  "scares"  put  forth  by  opponents  of 
whole  wheat,  and  in  the  first  place  enters  his  objection  to  the 
statement  of  Robert  M.  French,  a  chemist  at  the  Produce 
Exchange,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  quacks  and  jingoes  who 
preach  whole-wheat  flour  were  to  have  their  way  bread  of  any 
kind  would  become  a  rarity.     Says  Dr.  Banks: 

"That  is  his  special  form  of  scare.  One  recently  appearing 
in  The  Northwestern  Miller,  the  journal  devoted  to  patent  flour, 
is  another,  to  the  effect  that  whole-wheat  flour  will  produce 
typhus  fever. 

"Again,  a  large  miller  in  a  public  interview  regretfully  said 
he  was  afraid  that  if  whole  wheat  was  used  for  bread  it  might 
cause  indigestion.  Another  contemptible  insinuation  in  a 
flour-trade  journal  was  that  the  Belgians  were  starving  because 
they  could  only  get  whole-wheat  bread — contemptible,  I  say, 
because  this  sorely  stricken  people  can  scarcely  obtain  anything 
to  eat,  and  their  tragedy  is  being  exploited  to  frighten  the  public 
into  swallowing  henceforth  the  only  material  the  millers  intend 
to  make,  unless  compelled  to  do  otherwise,  a  starch  flour — just 
starch  and  nothing  else  of  consequence. 

'The  present  milling  percentage  reached  in  producing  this 
patent  flour  does  not  exceed  75  per  cent,  of  the  grain,  and  it  is  a 
simple  economical  proposition  that  if  this  year's  crop  of  wheat  is  a 
billion  bushels  in  the  United  States,  250,000,000  bushels  will  be 
wasted  for  human  consumption  as  a  tribute  to  the  white-flour 
fetish.  The  other  quarter  of  the  crop,  containing  the  rich 
elements  of  phosphorus,  mineral  salts,  vitamines,  etc.,  is  sold 
by  the  millers  as  'feed'  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  Briefly, 
the  tissue-building  elements  of  the  grain  go  to  the  animals; 
the  millers  sell  us  the  starch  as  flour,  which  simply  represents  a 
stove  with  nothing  to  cook  in  it,  a  heating  and  saccharine 

element 

"The  present  milling  methods  are  only  fifty  years  old  and  were 
devised  for  mechanical  reasons  solely,  because  the  old  stone- 
grinding  was   too   slow.     There  was  nothing  of  a  dietetic  or 
hygienic  character  which  demanded  this  improved  roller  process 
to  take  care  of  the  rapidly  increasing  size  of  the  crops.     Not 
content   with    this   new   process,    however,    which    simply   got 
out  the  starch  more  readily,  the  millers  invented  later  an  artificial 
bleaching  process  further  to  refine  the  already  deathly  pallor  of 
their   product.     It   was  refinement   run   mad,  and   the   house- 
wives of  America  have  been  led  through  ignorance  to  believe 
that  the  whiter  the  flour  the  better  or  purer  the  product.     A  pale, 
anemic  generation  of  people  has  grown  up  under  its  continued 
use,  as  any  medical  man  can  testify  who  has  had  extended  op- 
portunities to  examine  hundreds  and  thousands  of  American 
boys  physically  and  can  compare  them  with  the  youths  of  the 

nations  of  Europe  which  have  a  whole-wheat  diet 

"Our  athletic   grandsires  who   got   the   elements   from'  the 
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wheat  which  produce  muscle,  bone,  and  nerve  tissue  enabling 
Them  to  do  pioneer  work  and  live  to  old  age,  might  well  ask 
S  French  and  others  of  the  starch  contingent  what  sort  of 
feue  "arch  makes,  and  advise  him  that  if  it  has  any  advances 
in  this  line  it  would  be  well  to  present  -evidence  of  its  «£"«£ y 
rather  than  abuse  the  proponents  of  whole  wheat  ^quacks 
T  would  not  say  that  ho  is  a  'quack,'  but  rather  an  apostle  ot 
,he  doctrine  of<  f rightfulness/  one  of  the  German  methods  of 
converting  the  enemy  that  has  always  proved  ineffective. 
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in  cases  of  chronic  gastritis,  with  or  without  cancer,  and  in 
cases  of  pernicious  anemia.  Apparently  the  old  authorities 
who  considered  the  tongue  "the  mirror  of  the  stomach"  were 
not  so  far  wrong  after  all,  at  least  in  cases  like  these. 


ON   STICKING   OUT  THE  TONGUE 


w 


"S" 


TICK  OUT  YOUR  TONGUE!"  used  to  be  the  old 
family  doctor's  first  command.  A  professional  visit 
without  tongue-inspection  as  its  first  event  was  un- 
thinkable, and  the  children  of  the  family  automatically  pro- 
truded their  tongues  at  sight.  The  tongue  as  a  means  of 
diagnosis  has  been  somewhat  discredited  of  late— unjustly  so, 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  Factory,"  Chicago. 

THE  TIRING  WORKMAN  MAKES  MORE  ERRORS  AND  DOES  LESS  WORK 
These  curves,  the  result  of  an  Italian  scientist's  experiments,  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  errors  rises  while  tfhe  amount  of  work  falls  with  the  increase  of  fatigue. 


if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  A.  Faber,  a  Danish  physician  whose 
article  on  the  subject  in  Ugeskrift  for  Laeger  (Copenhagen, 
March  15)  is  abstracted  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  May  26).  Dr.  Faber  believes  that  in 
certain  cases  even  the  "test-meal"— the  favorite  '  up-to-date 
method  for  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  patient's  stomach 
—gives  inferior  results  to  the  old-fashioned  inspection  of  his 
tongue.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  conclude 
that  the  tongue-inspecting  doctor  is  old-fashioned;  he  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  ultramodern.     Says  the  journal  named  above: 

"Our  fathers  used  to  say  that  the  tongue  is  the  mirror  of  the 
stomach,  but  no  one  seems  to  heed  this  now,  and  Faber  declares 
that  by  so  doing  we  are  closing  our  eyes  to  much  valuable 
information.  The  mucosa  of  the  tongue  shares  in  the  general 
gastrointestinal  atrophy  with  pernicious  anemia.  This  atrophy 
of  the  tongue  mucosa  is  even  an  early  symptom  of  the  latter, 
and  also  of  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  other  pathologic  processes 
which  entail  atrophy  of  the  stomach  lining.  In  short,  he 
affirms,  atrophy  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue  is  a  sign  always  of 
atrophy  of  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
coated  tongue,  with  normal  or  large  papillae,  is  a  sign  that  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  being  secreted  in  normal  or  excessive  amounts. 

"His  research  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  saliva  gener- 
ally gives  a  strongly  acid  reaction  in  conditions  which  are 
accompanied  t>y  atrophy  of  the  stomach." 

Faber  tabulates  his  findings  in  a  total  of  106  patients  with 
stomach  trouble  and  reports  that  the  evidence  of  the  test-meal 
accorded  in  all  cases  with  that  of  the  tongue.  He  gives  a 
microscopic  section  of  the  mucous  surface  of  a  normal  tongue, 
with  its  crowd  of  high  projecting  papillae,  and  contrasts  with  it  a 
section  of  an  atrophic  tongue  with  its  smooth  level  surface. 
The  aspect  is  like  that  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach 


THE   LESS   REST   THE   LESS   WORK 

HEN  A  MAN  IS  TIRED  OUT  he  is  said  to  be  "ex- 
hausted."    The   use  of   this  word  is  founded  on   a 
theory  of  fatigue  now  proved  to  be  incorrect.     A  tired 
man  is  not  suffering  from  exhaustion  of  his  energies;  his  available 
power  is  not  temporarily  used  up.     What  has  happened  is  that 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  poisonous  waste-products  in  his 
tissues,    paralyzing    him    and    clogging    his    machinery.     The 
waste-products  of  fatigue  are  automatically  removed  by  natural 
processes  while  one  is  ' '  resting."     All  this  has  important  bearing 
on   the   question   of   industrial   productivity;     and   studies   at 
munition-plants,  made  during  the  present  war,  bring 
this   out  clearly.     Output  may  be  increased,  not  by 
working  a  man  when  he  is  tired,  but  by  letting  him 
rest.     An   hour's   rest   for  the  workers  may  literally 
be  worth  far  more  to   the  employer  than  the  same 
time  spent  in  labor.     Says  a  writer  in  Factory  (Chicago, 
June),  in  an  article  based  on  a  recent  report  of  the 
British  Ministry  of  Munitions: 

"It  has  been  found  that  fatigue  depends  not  upon 
the  simple  using  up— '  exhaustion  '—of  the  substances 
supplying  the  chemical  energy  which  is  liberated  dur- 
ing work,  but  upon  the  accumulation  of  'waste'  in  the 
products  of  the  chemical  changes  involved.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  failure  of  fuel 
as  in  a  steam-engine,  or  with  the  running  down  of  a 
clock-spring,  but  rather  with  the  clogging  of  the 
wheels  of  a  machine  by  dirt. 

"The   chemical  'waste'  accumulations   in   nervous 
and  muscular  activities  are-  removed  by  the  blood,  in 
part  directly  by  irrigation,  and  in  part  indirectly  by 
chemical  changes  in  the  tissue  itself,  induced  by  con- 
stituents of  the  blood.     It  follows,  therefore,  that  rest 
after  activity  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active,  process 
leading  to  a  restoration  of  normal  capacity  for  work.     Time  is 
required  for  this  process,  and  the  time  taken  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  restoration  needed.     If  activity  is  repeated 
too   quickly   for   the   completion   of    the   restoration    process, 
fatigue  will  become   progressively   more   intense  as  the  debit 
balance  accumulates. 

"In  the  tired  man  the  symptoms  of  fatigue  are  attributed  to 
the  muscles;  they  ache,  or  'give  way,'  under  him,  but  in  reality 
the  most  severe  bodily  activity  fails  to  produce  even  a  close 
approach  to  complete  fatigue  of  the  muscles.  The  fatigue  is 
fatigue  of  the  nervous  system,  tho  in  sensation  its  effects  may  be 
attributed  to  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
man  apparently  'run  to  a  standstill'  in  a  race,  may  upon  some 
new  excitement  or  urging,  run  freshly  again,  under  augmented 

stimulus  from  the  nervous  system < 

"For  work  in  which  severe  muscular  effort  is  required  it  has 
been  proved  that  the  maximum  output  and  the  best  conditions 
for  the  workers'  comfort  and  maintained  health  will  be  secured 
by  giving  short  spells  of  strenuous  activity,  broken  by  longer 
periods  of  rest,  rather  than  for  the  employments  in  which  ner- 
vous activity  is  more  prominent  or  more  complicated.  Here  is 
an  example  of  how  this  works  out : 

'"Two  officers  at  the  front,  for  a  friendly  wager,  competed 
in  making  equal  lengths  of  a  certain  trench,  each  with  an  equal 
squad  of  men.  One  let  his  men  work  as  they  pleased,  but  as 
hard  as  possible.  The  other  divided  his  men  into  three  sets, 
to  work  in  rotation,  each  set  digging  their  hardest  for  five 
minutes  and  then  resting  for  ten,  till  their  spell  of  labor  came 
again.  This  team  won  easily.  The  problem  here  gives  another 
obvious  opening-  for  scientific  organization  based  on  the  results 
of  experiment.' 

"Other   examples    of    the   value   of   intelligent   management 

along  this  line  are: 

'"At  a  large  munitions-factory  men  engaged  in  the  heavy 
work  of  molding  are  required  by  the  management  to  rest  fifteen 
minutes  in  every  hour  of  work.  The  manager  was  satisfied 
that  this  was  an  arrangement  good  for  the  men  and  for  the 
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output.  But  the  men  objected  to  this  long  spell  of  rest  in  each 
hour  because  the  work  was  piece-work,  and  they  thought  the 
production  would  be  lessened  by  it.  The  manager  accordingly 
found  it  necessary  to  set  a  foreman  to  watch  and  to  make  the 
hourly  rest  compulsory.  When  this  was  done  the  output  per 
hour  was  found  to  be  actually  increased.'" 

Proper  attention  to  rest  will  prevent  a  large  part  of  diminished 
capacity  from  industrial  fatigue,  and  prevent  waste  due  to 
imperfect  work.  The  problem,  we  are  told,  must  always  be  to 
obtain  from  the  individual  worker  the  maximum  output  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  his  health.     To  quote  again: 

"Often  misguided  efforts  to  stimulate  workers  to  feverish 
activity  are  likely  to  be  as  damaging  to  the  desired  result  as 
I  he  cheers  of  partizans  would  be  if  they  encouraged  a  long- 
distance runner  to  a  futile  sprint  early  in  his  race. 

"Under  a  sudden  national,  temporary  emergency  (lie  wearing 
effects  of  fatigue  upon  workers  may  be  disregarded.  But  when 
the  race  is  probably  to  be  long  a  failure  to  conserve  the  maximum 
effectiveness  of  the  workers  must  at  least  result  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  both  the  worker  and  the  output  expected  from 
him.  To  prevent  this,  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  worker 
does  not  through  enthusiasm  spend  his  energy  in  the  early  part 
of  the  race  and  so  be  incapable  of  responding  when  the  crucial 
demand  is  placed  upon  him. 

"During  the  urgent  claims  of  a  war  the  problem  must  always 
be  to  obtain  the  maximum  output  from  the  individual  worker 
which  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  his  health.  In 
war-time  the  workmen  are  willing,  as  they  are  showing  in  so 
many  directions,  to  forego  comfort  and  to  work  nearer  t  lie  margin 
of  accumulating  fatigue  than  in  time  of  peace,  but  the  country 
can  not  afford  the  extravagance  of  paying  for  work  done  during 
incapacity  from  fatigue  just  because  so  many  hours  are  spent 
upon  it,  or  the  further  extravagance  of  urging  armies  of  workmen 
toward  relative  incapacity  of  physiological  law." 


WAR   AND   TIN   CANS 

TIN-PLATE  is  98  per  cent,  steel — the  backbone  of  war. 
The  mills  have  not  been  able  to  keep  their  customers 
fully  supplied,  and  abnormal  freight  demands  have  made 
prompt  deliveries  uncertain.  It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore, 
that  the  manufacturers  are  not  able  to  meet  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  cans,  which  is  25  to  40  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  last  year.  The  available  supply  of  cans  must  be  utilized 
for  packing  products  that  can  be  preserved  only  in  tin,  and 
substitutes  must  be  used  elsewhere  wherever  practicable.  Such 
containers  should  be  cheaper  than  tin  if  possible.  Feasible 
substitutes  are  proposed  and  discust  in  a  recent  publication  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  (Washington, 
1917).  Most  of  them  are  made  of  paper-pulp  or  fiber,  the  price 
of  glass  having  reached  a  point  at  which  any  large  extension  of 
its  use  for  food-containers  is  impracticable.     We  read : 

"At  present  fiber  or  paper  containers  of  good  quality  are 
being  produced  in  considerable  and  increasing  quantities,  and 
for  many  purposes  are  supplanting  glass  and  tin-plate.  The 
price  of  the  fiber  containers  depends  upon  the  size,  the  quality 
of  the  paper-pulp  material,  the  number  of  treatments  with 
paraffin,  and  the  amount  of  printed  matter  on  the  outside. 
The  commoner  types  may  be  obtained  at  1.25  to  1.5  cents  for  the 
half-pint  size,  1.25  to  1.6  cents  for  the  pint  size,  and  1.5  to  1.65 
cents  for  the  quart  size. 

"Fiber  containers  are  made  in  various  shapes  and  sizes 
adapted  to  different  purposes,  and  may  or  may  not  be  coated  with 
paraffin,  which  is  chemically  inert  and  is  sometimes  baked  into  the 
paper  material.  Some  of  these  containers  are  claimed  to  be  air- 
tight, proof  against  leakage,  and  protected  from  contamination 
by  the  paraffin.  Some  containers  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
air-tight  than  others  of  the  same  style,  probably  because  of  better- 
fitting  covers.  These  containers  are  light  in  weight,  pack  readily 
for  shipment,  are  easily  opened,  and  are  used  but  once. 

"The  demand  for  ' ready- to-eat '  foods,  such  as  baked  pork 
and  beans,  spaghetti,  etc.,  with  the  simple  direction,  'Heat  and 
serve,'  represents  the  largest  factor  in  the  increased  use  of  tin 
cans.  These  foods  must  be  processed  in  the  containers  at  or 
above  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and   no  substitute  for 


tin  has  been  found  that  satisfactorily  meets  these  conditions. 
However,  a  great  economy  in  tin  can  be  effected  by  home- 
cooking  of  such  products  during  the  present  shortage. 

"  Fiber  containers  are  recommended  for  the  distribution  by 
the  retailer  of  many  foodstuffs,  including  milk,  cream,  butter- 
milk, ice-cream,  oysters,  sirups,  marshmallow  creams,  dried 
fruits,  preserves,  jellies,  mincemeat,  horseradish,  relishes, 
pickles,  deviled  ham  and  chicken,  vinegar,  dry  and  prepared 
mustard,  soda-water,  salads,  sauerkraut,  and  olives. 

"It  is  claimed  that  dry  food-products,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
alum,  baking-powder,  spices,  raisins,  and  prunes,  may  be  suc- 
cessfully packed  by  producers  and  manufacturers  in  paper 
or  fiber  containers.  For  some  of  those  products,  bags  lined 
with  tin-foil  have  been  in  successful  use  for  ten  years  or  more 
and  they  form  an  attractive  package  that  is  said  to  be  moisture- 
proof. 

"Other  commodities  usually  packed  in  tin  could  be  marketed  as 
well  in  paper  or  fiber,  with  the  advantage  of  lower  cost. 

"For  packers  of  dry  products  who  are  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  fiber  containers  because  of  the  good-will  built  up  upon  the 
style  and  shape  of  a  tin  container,  fiber  containers  having  a 
tin  top  and  bottom  are  available.  These  containers,  when 
labeled,  have  the  appearance  of  all-tin  cans,  and  are  almost  as 
serviceable. 

"Purchasers  of  large  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  such  as  hotels, 
restaurants,  and  boarding-houses,  can  also  contribute  directly 
to  the  tin-saving  campaign  by  buying  supplies  in  large  cans 
instead  of  small  ones.  In  addition  to  aiding  in  tin  conservation, 
they  will  thus  get  the  supplies  at  a  lower  rate. 

"Certain  types  of  these  containers  are  now  being  tested  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  claims  of  their  manufacturers  as 
to  their  general  qualities  can  be  substantiated.  Manufacturers 
of  substitute  containers  who  wish  their  products  tested  should 
send  samples  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  full  information  regarding  commodities  for 
which  the  containers  are  specially  designed,  prices,  and  ability 
to  contract  for  early  deliveries.  Names  and  addresses  of  firms 
prepared  to  supply  fiber  and  other  containers  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its 
district  or  cooperative  offices.  Cooperation  is  required  between 
the  Government  departments,  the  manufacturers  of  tin-plate 
and  of  substitute  containers,  the  packers  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
other  articles  commonly  put  up  in  tin,  and  the  general  public, 
if  the  available  supply  of  tin-plate  is  to  be  limited  to  strictly 
necessary  uses  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  largest  possible 
quantity  of  food  is  to  be  preserved  against  the  special  needs 
of  the  coming  months." 


AMATEUR  WIRELESS  AND  THE  WAR— It  seems  almost 
incredible,  writes  the  editor  of  The  Wireless  Age  (New  York, 
June),  that  some  owners  of  amateur  wireless  stations  in  New 
York  delayed  dismantling  their  sets  for  several  days  after  the 
issuance  of  Secretary  Daniels's  order.     He  goes  on: 

"The  reason  given  in  eighteen  reported  cases  was  that  they 
didn't  consider  it  necessary,  as  their  equipment  was  not  in 
working  order.  Of  course  the  so-called  reason  was  not  heeded; 
it  should  never  have  been  given,  in  fact,  and  these  .dozen  and  a 
half  addle-pated  amateurs  may  feel  that  the  mere  fact  of  raising 
the  question  has  put  them  outside  the  ranks  of  the  loyal  Ameri- 
cans who  hastened  to  comply  with  the  regulation  when  war 
was  declared.  As  an  indication  of  the  cooperative  spirit  shown, 
the  Police  Commissioner  of  Newr  York  reported  that  in  that 
city  alone  1,010  amateur  plants  in  operation  closed  down  im- 
mediately. It  is  quite  a  hardship  for  amateurs  to  be  silenced, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  nation  is  at  war  and  there 
are  many  problems  for  the  Navy  to  solve  unhampered.  Wireless 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  work  under  its  supervision,  and  it  is 
quite  in  order  for  every  citizen  to  stand  by  the  Government 
loyally  as  the  military  establishment  prepares  for  action.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  invaluable  assistance  to  be 
rendered  by  amateurs  will  be  recognized.  But  it  is  not  now  a 
propitious  moment  to  direct  attention  to  this  defense  auxiliary. 
All  amateurs  must  be  patient  for  months  to  come;  study  hard 
and  await  the  time  when,  with  greater  problems  out  of  the  way, 
the  Government  will  seek  amateur  assistance  in  accordance 
with  a  definite  schedule.  Those  who  thoughtlessly  disobey  the 
closing-down  edict  should  be  immediately  reported  by  their 
amateur  acquaintances.  Amateur  experimenting  is  here  to 
stay,  and  every  serious  devotee  of  the  art  should  feel  it  a  point 
of  honor  to  see  that  all  observe  the  order  absolutely. " 
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THE   SUPERSTITION   OF  DOPE 


OUR  ATTITUDE  toward  the  victim  of  the  drug-habit 
is  still  strongly  modified  by  what  Willard  Huntington 
Wright    calls    "literary    superstition."     In    an    article 
contributed    to    The    Medical    Review   of  Reviews    (New   York, 
June),    Mr.    Wright    accuses    even    the    medical    profession   of 
being 'actuated,  in  their  treatment  of  those  addicted  to  narcotics, 
by  both  "puritanism  and  imaginative  literature."     In  short, 
we  are  all  prone  to  think  that  the  victim  of  morphin  or  of  cocain 
is  a  sinner  rather  than  a  patient;    we  are  mixing  up  morals 
and    pathology.     The    average    physician,    says    Mr.    Wright, 
gives  comparatively  no  thought  to  the  subject:  he  regards  it,  not 
as  a  branch  of  his  own  profession,  but  as  a  semisocial  problem 
for  economists  and  lawmakers.     When   a    drug-addict  applies 
to  him  for  relief,  he  indulges  in  a  moral  reprimand  and  recom- 
mends a  sanitarium.     He  does  not  realize  that  the  question  is 
as  much  a  medical  one  as  the  question  of  any  ordinary  and 
prevalent   disease.     And  even   the   drug   specialist,   who   does 
profess  to  know  something  about  the  subject,  errs  in  the  same 
way,  Mr.  Wright  avers.     He  says: 

"I  have  yet  to  read  one  book  written  by  these  experimenters 
which  does  not  show  strong  influences  of  the  literary  super- 
stition regarding  drugs  and  their  effects.  Consequently  the 
results  have  been  far  from  satisfactory.  Drug-addiction  is 
a  disease.  The  fact  that  it  is  self-imposed  does  not  alter  its 
status,  any  more  than  self-imposed  indigestion  changes  the 
character  of  dyspepsia.  And  until  doctors  so  regard  it  there 
will  be  little  success  in  its  treatment.  Just  so  long  as  the  drug- 
habit  is  approached  socially  or  morally,  just  so  long  will  it  evade 
being  conquered.  .  .    . 

"A  wholly  impersonal  and  scientific  attitude  is  indeed  dimcuit 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  I  do  not  wish  these  remarks 
to  be  considered  as  malignantly  critical  of  those  men  who  are 
uow  working  along  this  line.  They  are  confronted  by  many 
obstacles  and  difficulties— by  public  opinion,  by  apathy  m  the 
very  profession  to  which  they  should  look  for  assistance,  by 
generations  of  false  conceptions,  by  a  miasma  of  unreasoning 
puritanism  which  tends  to  obscure  the  unsentimental  truth,  by 
hasty  and  ex  cathedra  legislation,  by  a  colossal  mass  of  literary 
superstitions,  and  by  the  contradicting  and  deceiving  evidence 
which  the  subject  itself  presents." 

The  so-caiied  moral  effects  of  drug-addiction  Mr.  Wright 
regards  as  wholly  illusory.  Some  of  them  are  due  simply  to  the 
fact  that  the  drug  disease  is  a  painful  one. 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  criminal  act's  of  drug- 
addicts  which  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  of  narcotics 
are  not  the  symptoms  of  the  drug-habit,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  symptoms  of  indigestion,  mucous  diarrhea,  and  nervous 
collapse.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  into  so  common  a  subject 
as  the  irresponsibility  of  persons  in  excruciating  pain.  A  man 
in  a  common  state  of  mental  irritation  or  anger  will  do  things 
for  which  he  is  thoroughly  ashamed  when  he  has  become  rational. 
Why,  therefore,  should  a  man  be  condemned  as  a  moral  degenerate 
who  commits  crimes  in  a  state  of  almost  unbearable  physical 
agony— especially  as  those  crimes  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his 

recovery? 

"I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  physician  has  yet  shown 
the  morally  degenerating  action  of  drugs.  I  have  inspected 
scores  of  cases  wherein  there  has  been  the  hypothesis  of  moral 
decrepitude,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  convincing  piece 
of  evidence.  If,  as  is  so  often  claimed,  moral  degeneracy  sets 
in  and  the  user  is  deprived  of  all  sense  of  decency  and  will-power, 
how  can  any  cure  be  effected?  Why,  in  fact,  should  a  cure  be 
attempted?  Will  relieving  a  man  of  drugs  recreate  this  high 
moral  sense? 

"The  inconsistencies  of  the  present  system  are  too  numerous 
to  record.  A  new  attitude  is  needed.  And  the  first  consider- 
ation toward  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  subject  is  to  rid  one's 
mind  once  for  all  of  the  moral  superstition  in  regard  to  drugs; 
for  there  is  no  convincing  proof  that  drug-using  and  moral 
degeneracy  are  any  more  related  than  any  trying  disease  and 
morality  are  related.  Until  we  reach  a  state  of  ignorant  bar- 
barism where  one  will  punish  men  for  acts  under  extreme 
physical  duress — such  as  those  committed  by  a  man  lost  at  sea 
and  crazed  with  thirst— it  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
age  of  enlightenment  to  regard  the  acts  of  drug-users  crazed 


by  enforced  abstinence  in  the  same  light  as  we  dothe  acts  of 
any  other  victims  of  physical  and  mental  suffering. 

Mr.  Wright  regards  the  "  tapering-off "  method  as  the  logical 
one  for  the  cure  of  the  habit,  and  he  devotes  several  pages  to 
marshaling  the  reasons  for  his  belief.  He  says  here,  among 
other  things: 

"It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  narcotic  drug- 
addicts  that  there  should  exist  a  conscientious  and  earnest 
desire  to  be  free  of  the  drug;  and  this  desire  can  be  and  often 
is  created  in  the  patient  by  giving  him  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  fatal  effects  upon  his  body  by  his  continuing  to  use  the 
drug  and  also  by  impressing  upon  him  the  fact  that  a  cure 
is  not  painful.  The  average  drug-addict  shrinks  from  a  cure 
because  of  the  suffering  he  imagines  to  be  connected  with  it, 
and  which  actually  does  accompany  it  when  the  physician  is 
ignorant  of  the  proper  methods." 
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"SCRAMBLING"    SCIENCE 

CRAMBLED  SCIENCE"  is  what  we  are  getting  in 
our  high  and  preparatory  schools,  according  to  Prof. 
R.  A.  Millikan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In 
an  address  made  to  the  Lake  Superior  Teachers'  Association 
and  printed  in  School  Science  and  Mathematics  the  speaker, 
himself  one  of  the  most  noted  American  men  of  science,  vigor- 
ously states  his  belief  that  our  national  prestige  depends  on  our 
ability  to  master  and  apply  nature's  laws.  This  means  some 
instruction  in  science  for  our  boys  and  girls.  In  our  attempt  to 
give  it,  Professor  Millikan  says,  we  are  "scrambling"  it— mixing 
up  different  sciences  and  different  methods  in  such  a  way  that 
the  result  is  merely  a  confusion  of  ideas.     Said  the  speaker: 

"Can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  our  ability  as  a  nation 
to  keep  in  the  forefront  of  human  progress  is  going  to  be  very 
nearly  proportional  to  our  success  in  mastering  nature's  laws  and 
in  applying  them  in  our  industries  and  our   commerce?     lnis 
is  what  has  determined  national  greatness  in  the  past  century, 
and  it  is  what,  in  all  human  probabiUty,  will  determine  it  in  the 
next      Whether  it  be  in  the  struggles  of  peace  or  of  war,  it  is  m 
the  long  run  the  nation  which  knows  which  wins.     And  the 
nation    which    knows    not    is    doomed.      England's    industrial 
supremacy  has  rested  upon  what?     Upon  Watt  and  Faraday. 
It  was  no  accident  that  these  were  Britons.     Britain  is  because  ■ 
these  men  and  others  like  them  were.     Germany's  recent  com- 
mercial prosperity   has   come  from   what?     Largely   from  her 
chemical  Ph  D.'s.     Without   these   chemists  and   then   power 
to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air,  Germany  in  this  war  would  long 
since  have  gone  under.     We  as  a  people  have  had  some  scientific 
successes,  but  we  must  have  many  more  if  we  are  even  to  survive 
I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  great  science  and  the  great 
art  of  speech-transmission,  to  cite  one  example,  are  wholly  Amer- 
ican     There  is  not  a  foreign  thread  anywhere  in  the  fabric  ot 
its  development.     It  was  conceived  independently  by  the  two 
Americans,  Bell  and  Gray,  immensely  extended  by  Pupin  with 
his  loading  coils,  and  the  chapter  has  now  been  closed  in.  a  sense 
by  the  practically  perfect  transmission  of  undistorted  speech 
without  wires  a  third  of  the  way  around  the  earth  by  a  group  ot 
American  Ph.D.'s  and  engineers,  three  or  four  of  whom,  1  am 
proud  to  say,  have  taken  their  degrees  at  the  University  ot 
Chicago.     This  is  a  great  achievement,  and  one  which  augurs 
well  for  our  future,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  secure  it.     Our 
national  prosperity-yes,  our  national  life  itself-depends  upon 
our    further    success    in    stimulating    and    rendering    effective 
scientific  and  industrial  research,  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon 
the  appreciation  and  fostering  of  science  by  the  king  ot  our 
great  land— the  common  people.     And  where  are  they  going 
to  get  that  appreciation  and  that  willingness  to  foster,  save  in 
the  public  schools?" 

Are  they  getting  it?  asks  Professor  Millikan.  He  answers 
by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  science  ceases  to  be 
obligatory  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  generally  drop  it.  The 
common  assumption  is  that  the  pupils  are  not  interested  in 
science  as  it  is  taught.  Hence  the  doctors  are  "bringing  up  all 
sorts  of  sugar-coated  pills,  which  are  guaranteed  to  be  palatable, 
whether  efficacious  or  not."     He  goes  on: 

"One  says:    Drop  out  a  formal  physics  course  entirely,  and 
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slip  in  the  principles  of  physics  while  the  children  are  running 
t  heir  toy  motors  or  their  automobiles.  I  shall  call  this  remedy 
'toy  science,'  and  I  use  the  term  merely  to  describe,  not  to 
derogate.  Another  labels  his  remedy  'project  science,'  and 
argues  that,  while  the  pupils  are  figuratively  swallowing  a 
delightful  tennis  game,  it  is  possible,  unknown  to  them,  to  slip 
in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  the  wholesome  castor-oil  of  physics.  A 
third  scrambles  all  the  sciences  into  a  delicious  potpourri,  and 
calls  it  'general  scieuce.'" 

Professor  Millikan,  however,  does  not  credit  the  diagnosis 
that  leads  to  these  proposed  remedies.  If  the  small  number  of 
those  who  elect  science 


argues  lack  of  interest 
in  it,  how  about  Latin? 
This  language  is  studied 
by  GO  per  cent,  of  high- 
school  students.  Does 
this  mean  that  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  it? 
The  trouble  is  not  with 
lack  of  interest,  we  are 
assured,  but  is  due  to 
crowding  the  sciences 
into  the  last  high-school 
year,  and  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  curriculum, 
which  pushes  them  out 
altogether  because  they 
"have  been  put  up  in 
tabloid  form  instead  of 
being  made  a  sequence." 
The  colleges  have  helped 
by  dropping  out  physics 
as  one  of  their  entrance 
requirements.  What 
shall  we  do?  At  any 
rate,  says  Professor 
Millikan,  let  us  not  try 
to  do  several  incompati- 
ble things  at  once.  If 
we  must ' '  scramble ' '  our 
sciences  by  teaching 
them  all  together  in  a 
course  of  "general"  sci- 
ence, let  us  not  follow 
this  by  an  attempt  to 
"unscramble"  them  by 
teaching  them  separate- 
ly.    He  says: 

"From  whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it,  the  'general 
science'  course  introduced  into  the  curriculum  along  with  the 
individual  sciences  represents  a  woful  educational  and  economic 
waste  for  those  students  who  take  the  full  high-school  course, 
and  it  is  these  students  alone  who  are  under  discussion  in  the 
present  address.  The  two  methods  simply  will  not  mix.  The 
scrambling  of  the  sciences  in  the  early  years  of  the  course  and 
unscrambling  of  them  in  the  later  is  like  a  new  patch  on  an  old 
garment.  It  is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in  practise. 
The  only  possible  alternatives  are  to  present  the  whole  high- 
school  science  course  in  the  scrambled  form,  or  else  to  scramble 
none  of  it.  As  to  the  former  plan,  it  has  not  thus  far  been 
suggested,  and  if  it  were  I  should  not  expect  it  to  be  carried  out. 

"My  own  plan,  and  here  I  come  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  remedy  for  the  existing  situation,  is  not  to  scramble  the 
sciences  at  all,  at  least  so  far  as  a  text  is  concerned,  but,  first, 
to  let  the  student  begin  a  definite  systematic  course  in  science 
the  year  he  enters  the  high  school,  and  a  course  the  end  of  which 
he  will  be  given  to  understand  is  at  least  two  or  three  years 
ahead.  In  a  word,  I  would  have  done  with  the  pellet  form  of 
science  instruction.  I  anticipate  no  difficulty  in  getting  students 
to  enter  such  a  course.  Indeed,  evAy  principal  knows  that  his 
advice  determines  quite  largely  the  average  student's  so-called 
choices." 
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"A  RADIANT  MONUMENT  TO  FREEDOM   AND   DEMOCRACY.' 


LIGHTING   THE   CAPITOL   DOME 

THE  OLD  METHOD  OF  ILLUMINATION  was  to 
make  the  illuminated  objects  sources  of  light — to  cover 
them  with  lamps  or  to  install  great  search-lights  upon 
them.  This  illuminates  the  surrounding  region  rather  than  the 
object  that  it  is  desired  to  make  conspicuous.  The  later  wayr 
is  better — to  place  the  lights  outside  of  the  object  and  so  direct 
their  rays  upon  it  that  it  will  shine  forth  in  glory  while  the  sources 
of  illumination  are  hidden.     This  is  the  method  now  used  to 

illuminate  the  Capitol 
dome  at  Washington. 
Says  a  writer  in  The 
Electrical  Review  and 
Western  Electrician  (Chi- 
cago, June  2) : 

"Against  the  somber 
shadows  of  night,  at 
this  critical  moment  in 
our  history,  the  inspir- 
ing white  dome  of  our 
Capitol  at  Washington, 
high  above  the  Federal 
City,  stands  resplen- 
dent in  rays  of  shining 
light — a  radiant  monu- 
ment to  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. The  plans  for 
illuminating  the  Capitol 
dome  were  perfected  for 
the  recent  inauguration 
of  President  Wilson,  and 
the  spectacular  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that 
the  system  has  been 
made  permanent. 

"  Flood  -  fighting  was 
the  method  used  to  illu- 
minate the  great  dome, 
which  is  135  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  the  base,  218 
feet  high  above  the  roof, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a 
bronze  statue  of  'Free- 
dom.' Eighty-four  .  .  . 
projectors,  each  one 
equipped  with  a  400- 
watt  .  .  .  lamp,  were 
used.  These  projectors 
were  placed  in  four 
banks,  located  about 
two  hundred  feet  from 
the  dome,  on  the  corners 
of  the  House  and  Senate 
wings.  By  placing  the 
projectors  in  these  positions  it  was  possible  to  throw  the  fight 
from  different  directions  on  the  thirty-six  columns  at  the  base 
(representing  the  thirty-six  States  in  the  Union  at  the  time  the 
Capitol  was  designed),  and  thus  eliminate  excessively  dense 
shadows.  Some  shadows  are  desirable  to  bring  out  the  archi- 
tectural beauty,  but  if  the  shadows  are  too  pronounced  they 
become  objectionable. 

"The  building  proper  was  also  lighted  to  a  low  intensity,  to 
form  a  setting  for  the  dome  and  to  relieve  the  contrast  between 
a  very  light  dome  and  a  dark  building.  The  building  is  about 
750  feet  long  and  250  feet  wide.  The  central  portion,  or  main 
building,  is  of  sandstone  painted  white,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  wings  at  the  ends  are  of  white  marble.  Surrounding  the 
building  on  three  sides  is  a  wide  concourse  bounded  by  a  parapet. 
Thirty-four  flood-lighting  projectors,  each  equipped  with  a  400- 
watt  flood-lighting  lamp,  were  mounted  on  the  ornamental 
posts  that  are  placed  on  this  parapet.  These  posts  were  originally 
designed  to  take  large  opal  globes.  Most  of  these  globes  were 
removed  and  blocks  of  treated  wood  were  placed  in  the  fitters 
to   which  the  projectors  were  bolted. 

"This  illumination  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
favorable  comment  not  only  from  residents  of  Washington, 
but  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  from  abroad." 
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WHEN   A  "ROMNEY"  IS   NOT   A  "ROMNEY 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  WAR  the  King's  Bench  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  Great  Britain  with  the  brilliant 
judge  and  counsel  thereof,  together  with  some  of  t'he  foremost 
art-critics  of  England,  recently  spent  seven  days,  amid  much 
gaiety,  in  determining  the  authenticity  of  a  picture  sold  by  an 
English  firm  to  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington, 
the  American    millionaire    collector.      The 
picture  went  into  court  an  alleged  Romney 
and  it  emerged  an  undoubted  Ozias  Hum- 
phry, to  the  complete   satisfaction   of  Mr. 
Justice  Darling,  who  also  exprest  the  hope 
that    the   famous   critic,    Sir  William  Red- 
mond,   might    share    his    convictions.      Sir 
William  had,  however,  said  in  course  of  the 
trial  that  God  Almighty  couldn't  convince 
him  that  Romney  hadn't  painted  the  pic- 
ture.   The  work  in  question  had  been  repre- 
sented to  Mr.  Huntington  as  the  portraits  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  the  famous  tragic  actress,  and 
her    sister,  Fanny    Kemble.     It    had   been 
brought  to  this  country  and  exhibited  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club,  where  "some  American 
scare- journalist "  first  questioned  the  attri- 
bution. •  When  the  owner's  faith  in  his  pur- 
chase,  which  had  represented   the   sum   of 
$100,000,  was   unsettled,  he    returned    the 
canvas  to  the  firm  of  London  dealers  from 
whom   he   had   acquired   it   and  instituted 
the  suit  just  tried.     The  moral  of  the  ques- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Jackson, 
who  writes  to  the  London   Times,   is  that 
"the   picture  is  as  good  now   as  when  he 
bought  it."      Some  artistic  faults  were  in- 
deed   pointed    out    by  the    plaintiff's    wit- 
nesses, "but  it  is  not  of  them  that  he  com- 
plains, and  they  are  only  used  as  an  argument 
against    the    painter    being   Romney."     Plaintiff's    witnesses, 
under  the  revised  attribution — Humphry,  indeed,  was  a  con- 
temporary and  friend  of  Romney — place  a  value  of  $2,000  upon 
the  picture,  and  at  that  rate  Mr.  Jackson  thinks  it  can't  be  very 
bad;  "but  whether  good  or  bad,  its  badness  was  not  detrimental 
in  the  owner's  eyes  so  long  as  he  believed  it  to  be  a  genuine 
Romney.     His  grievance,  therefore,  simply  comes  to  this:    that 
he  paid  £19,600  for  a  name,  and  that,  after  all,  he  has  not  got 
it."     Mr.  Jackson  proceeds: 

"It  is  difficult  to  feel  any  pity  for  a  man  in  such  a  case.     If 
he  likes  to  risk  his  money  on  such  a  speculation,  that  is  his 
affair;    he  must  take  his  chance.     But  the  question  is  of  much 
wider  importance  than  the  matter  of  Mr.  Huntington  and  his 
picture.     It  involves  the  whole  aspect  of  art  in  the  public  eye. 
So  long  as  men  follow  the  lead  of  art-critics  and  dealers,  instead  of 
learning  to  form  their  own  judgment  on  what  is  offered  them,  so 
long  will  works  of  art  be  judged  on  false  grounds,  and  be  admired 
or  decried,  not  on  their  merits,  but  according  to  the  trade  valua- 
tion.    I  have  known  a  man  form  his  library  in  the  same  way, 
buying  what  his  bookseller  told  him  he  ought  to  have,  and 
storing  his  shelves  with  works  he  never  read,  but  which  he  was 
told  ought  to  be  in  every  gentleman's  library.     And  in  the  same 
way  a  collector  buys  a  work  of  art  not  because  he  likes  it,  but 
as  a  commercial  transaction,  because  he  is  told  by  the  dealer 
he  ought  to  have  it.     There  is  a  story  of  a  well-known  picture- 
dealer — I  suppress  his  name — who  was  anxious  to  be  introduced 
to  Charles  Dickens.     After  having  succeeded  he  was  asked  his 


experience  of  the  interview.     He  said:  'Well,  Mr.  Dickens  is  a 

very  clever  man,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can  do  which  Mr. 

Dickens  could  not  do :    he  could'  not  persuade  a  man  to  buy  a 

picture  he  did  not  want.' 

"This  is  an  illustration  of  modern  patronage  of  art;_  and  till 

the  public  learn  to  judge  for  themselves,  instead  of  waiting  to  be 
told  whether  they  may  like  a  thing  or  not, 
so  long  will  these  monstrous  bargains  for 
the  mere  shadow  of  a  name  continue,  and 
so  long  will  true  art  fail  to  be  appreciated 
on  its  merits." 

The  monetary  history  of  the  picture,  as 
revealed  by  evidence  at  the  trial,  is  interest- 
ing. It  was  probably  part  of  the  estate  of 
the  artist  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son, 
Mr.  Upcott,  and  sold  at  Christie's  for  less 
than  fifteen  dollars,  for  the  records  of  the 
sale  showed  that  the  items  "ranged  from 
£2  18s.  to  half  a  crown."  It  then  lapsed 
into  a  long  obscurity.  When  the  defendants 
of  the  suit  acquired  the  picture  it  was  cata- 
loged as  a  "Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  and  was 
bought  "cheaply"  by  them,  whereupon  they 
discovered  the  name  "Romney"  on  the 
plaque  attached  to  the  frame.  "The  type 
of  frame  was  not  popular  in  America" 
[period  1776],  said  the  defendant's  counsel, 
Mr.  Scott,  "a  Louis  XV.  frame  being  pre- 
ferred." The  hilarity  of  the  justice  con- 
ducting the  trial  may  be  inferred  from  these 
extracts  from  the  London  Times' s  law  report: 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLECTOR 


Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington,  who  re- 
covered in  an  English  court  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  paid  for  the 
canvas  bought  as  a  Romney. 


"Mr.  Justice  Darling— -' I  can  quite 
understand  that  Americans  would  not  ex- 
actly have  an  affection  for  George  III.' 
(Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Scott1 — 'Especially  in  the  year  in 
question.'   (Laughter.) 

"Sir    John    Simon    [Mr.     Huntington's 
counsel]—'  1776  was  the  year  of  the  Fourth  of  July!' 

"Mr.  Scott  went  on  to  say  that  the  frame  was  sent  to  auc- 
tioneers and  sold  with  the  plaque  on  it.  That  was  complete 
proof  of  the  defendants'  bona-fides. 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling — 'It  also  shows  that  picture-dealers 
attach  no  importance  to  the  names  which  people  have  stuck  on 
picture-frames.' 

"Mr.  Scott  explained  that  the  frame  and  plaque  were  sold 
to  a  dealer  who  cut  down  the  frame  to  use  it  for  a  Rubens  picture. 
On  the  plaque  he  painted  'P.  P.  Rubens.' 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling — 'Like  the  chest  of  drawers  in  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  it  "contrived  a  double  de"bt  to  pay.'" 

"Mr.  Scott,  continuing,  said  that  when  the  picture  was  bought 
by  the  Adams  family  in  1875,  the  word  'Romney'  musthave 
been  on  the  plaque.  The  disputed  picture  was  sent  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  America,  where  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Huntington.  It 
was  taken  to  his  rooms  in  the  Metropolitan  Club,  and  a  number 
of  people  saw  it,  including  Mr.  Joseph  Duveen,  who  was  a  good 
judge.  No  suggestion,  however,  was  made  that  it  was  not  a 
Romney.  t 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling— 'You  could  scarcely  expect  a  man  s 
friends  to  tell  him  that  a  picture  for  which  he  had  just  paid 
£20,000  was  not  what  he  thought  it  was.'      (Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Scott  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Roberts,  in  which  the 
writer  attributed  the  suggestion  that  the  picture  was  not  by 
Romney  to  'some  American  scare- journalist.' 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling— kIt  may  console ' '  the  American  scare- 
journalist"  to  know  that  he  has  the  president  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy and  several  Royal  Academicians  on  his  side.'     (Laughter.) 
"Mr.    Scott    said    that    Sir    William    Richmond    had    given 
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evidence  on  commission  that  he  was  satisfied  that  the  picture  was 
by  Romney,  and  that  the  portraits  were  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  Fanny  Kemble.  The  witness  had  himself  known  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Kemble  family. 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling — 'He  is  certainly  very  confident. 
In  fact,  he  got  quite  blasphemous  about  it.  He  said  that  if 
God  Almighty  told  him  that  it  had  not  been  painted  by  Romnej 
he  would  have  contradicted  him.'     (Laughter.) 

"In  conclusion,  counsel  suggested  that  the  explanation  of  the 
disputed  picture  was  that  when  Romney  returned  from  Italy  in 
1775  he  was  under  French  and  Italian  influence  and  was  fired 
with  the  ambition  to  paint  great  imaginative  pictures.  No 
sitters  came  to  him  at  that  time.  He  got  to  know  Mrs.  Siddons 
and  he  devoted  his  idle  hours  to  painting  her  and  her  sister  in  a 
fancy  picture  which  he  thought  was  great  art.  The  picture 
might  be  described  as  a  deviation  from  the  true  voyage  of 
Romney's  artistic  career." 

Later,  when  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry,  a  painter  and  art-critic,  gave 
his  testimony  the  gaiety  of  the  Court  broke  out  again: 

"Mr.  Alfred  Lys  Baldry  said  that  he  was  a  painter  and  he 
had  devoted  thirty-five  years  of  his  life  to  art-criticism.  He  had 
been  art-critic  of  The  Globe  and  was  the  author  of  many  books  on 
art.  In  May,  1915,  he  examined  the  disputed  picture.  It 
seemed  to  be  probably  an  early  Romney.  He  was  assisted  to 
that  conclusion  by  the  general  characteristics,  technical  qualify, 
details  of  drawing,  and  color  of  the  picture. 

'The  witness  went  on  to  say  that  there  was  bad  drawing 
characteristic  of  Romney  in  the  picture.  The  right  arm,  which 
was  extended,  must  have  been  attached  to  the  left  shoulder- 
blade.  (Laughter.)  It  was  about  half  the  length  that  it  ought 
to  be.     (Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling — 'I  begin  to  doubt  how  the  picture 
can  be  "one  of  the  finest  works  of  his  best  period."' 
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THE   ORIGINAL  SKETCH, 

With  the  signature  "O.  H.,"  that  established  the  real  authorship 
of  the  picture.  This  was  brought  to  light  after  leading  British  art- 
critics  had  sworn  they  believed  the  picture  by  Romney. 


"The  witness  said  that  he  thought  that  Ozias  Humphry 
drew  far  too  well  to  be  guilty  of  the  many  errors  of  draftsmanship 
in  the  disputed  work. 

"Sir  John  Simon  (cross-examining) — 'If  that  is  a  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  have  you  ever  considered  what  she  is  likely  to 
be  saying  to  her  outstretched  hand?' — '  No.' 


"Sir  John  Simon — 'All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not 
sweeten  it.'      (Laughter.) 

"Mr.  Justice  Darling—  '  I  thought  that  you  were  going  to 
say:   "Out,  damned  spot."       (Laughter.) 

"Sir  John  Simon  "That  would  not  be  an  observation  which 
it  would  be  right  for  counsel  to  make.'     (Laughter.)" 


NO  LONGER  A  ROMNEY. 

When  this  picture  of  the  Sisters  Waldegrave,  by  Ozias  Humphry, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  her  sister  by 
Romney,  it  was  accounted  worth  $100,000. 


The  London  Times,  editorially,  scores  various  aspects  of  the 
trial,  meting  out  its  reprimand  to  plaintiff,  justice,  and  counsel 
alike : 

"The  extreme  confidence  with  which  a  number  of  witnesses 
who  have  devoted  years  to  the  study  of  art,  and  more  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  Romney,  were  ready  to  affirm  that  Hum- 
phry's work  is,  past  question,  an  original  Romney  is  nothing 
new.  The  fallibility  of  expert  judgment  in  matters  of  art  has 
long  been  notorious,  and  a  single  mistake,  however  serious,  need 
not  necessarily  cast  discredit  on  the  skill  of  those  who  make  it. 
The  experts  who  blundered  in  this  instance  may  feel  a  little 
sore.  But  there  is  balm  in  Gilead.  They  have  erred,  indeed, 
but  to  find  consolation  they  have  only  to  recall  the  history  of  the 
bust  by  Richard  Lucas,  with  two  square  yards  of  British  quilting 
material  in  its  inside,  that  Dr.  Bode  bought  as  a  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  for  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  1908.  The  Prussian 
House  of  Lords,  it  will  be  remembered,  afterward  affirmed  by 
vote,  in  the  teeth  of  the  evidence,  that  the  English  artist's 
work — stuffing,  presumably,  and  all — is,  and  remains,  a  Leonardo. 
The  lesson  for  experts  from  these  and  other  cases  is  the  old 
lesson — not  to  be  too  'cocksure'  in  their  opinions,  and,  still 
more,  not  to  be  too  positive  in  stating  them.  Purchasers  who 
overhastily  rely  upon  individual  experts'  opinions  must  expect 
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now  and  then  to  find  that  they  have  paid  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  for  what  is  worth  but  a  few  hundreds.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  positive  proof  that  the  goods  delivered  are 
by  no  moans  the  goods  which  they  thought  that  they  had  bought, 
and  which  they  had  proudly  exhibited  to  their  brother  million- 
aires as  examples  of  their  good  fortune  and  their  cultivated 
taste.  It  is  thought  that  not  a  few  prefer  to  pocket  the  loss 
rather  than  confess  that  they  have  paid  the  price  of  genuine 
old  masters  for  copies,  'fakes,'  or  works  by  inferior  artists.  This 
want  of  moral  courage  is  regrettable,  no  doubt,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  astute  dealers  who  sometimes  prey  upon  vanity  and 
ignorance,  but  at  least  it  has  the  advantage  of  saving  us  from  a 
series  of  such  displays  in  court  as  that  which  has,  not  inap- 
propriately, come  to  a  'dramatic  end.'  It  was  not  altogether  an 
edifying  display.  The  Judge  deservedly  enjoys  a  high  reputa- 
tion, among  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  for  many 
qualities  befitting  his  great  office;  but  he  does  not  improve 
it  with  the  outside  public,  and  still  less  with  the  profession,  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  too  often  chooses  to  conduct  certain 
cases.  Wit  and  humor  are  excellent  gifts,  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  see  them  banished  from  the  courts,  or  even  from  the 
pulpit.  But  they  should  be  subdued  to  what  they  work  in.  The 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  fashionable  women  come  to  hear  a  con- 
stant exchange  of  witticisms — some  of  which  plainly  bear  the 
mark  of  previous  elaboration — between  counsel  and  the  Bench 
does  not  promote  the  dispatch  of  business  or  increase  the  respect 
of  the  public  for  the  administration  of  the  law." 


NEW  HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA— Hope  is  exprest  that  the 
schools  of  England  and  America  may  hereafter  join  in  a  celebra- 
tion of  May  3  as  Shakespeare  day.  Such  a  celebration  was 
inaugurated  in  London,  and  a  feature  of  it  was  the  graceful  com- 
pliment to  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  Walter  H.  Page,  who  was 
presented  with  a  rare  second  folio  edition  of  the  plays.  The 
London  Times  tells  us  that  the  ceremony  was  held  at  King's 
College,  in  the  Strand,  in  the  presence  of  such  eminent  people 
as  Sir  A.  Pearce-Gould,  Vice-Chancellor  of  London  University; 
Professor  Gollancz,  president  of  the  Shakespeare  Association; 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 
We  read: 

"Professor  Gollancz,  president  of  the  Shakespeare  Associa- 
tion, said  that  Mr.  Page's  presence  showed  that  the  meeting 
was  not  only  an  appeal  to  the  British  Empire,  but  to  the  whole 
English-speaking  world.  He  mentioned  that  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Page's  efforts  in  connection  with  Shakespeare 
day,  they  felt  that  they  must  have  a  tangible  covenant.  They 
were  successful  in  obtaining  a  second  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  this,  together  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  they 
were  asking  Mr.  Page  to  accept  'as  a  symbol  of  the  oneness 
of  purpose  uniting  the  English-speaking  peoples  in  the  brother- 
hood of  arms  for  the  ideals  of  humanity.'  One  of  the  mottoes 
inscribed  in  the  volume,  '  Spe  labor  levis,'  the  professor  explained, 
was  the  motto  of  Col.  John  Page,  the  founder  of  the  house  of 
Page  in  America,  and  they  felt  that  'Hope  makes  toil  light' 
was  a  fitting  motto  for  the  new  Allies  at  this  time. 

"Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  explained  how  the  second  folio  came 
into  his  hands  for  the  Red  Cross  Society,  and  Sir  Charles  Wake- 
field, who  was  Lord  Mayor  at  the  time  of  the  Skakespeare 
Tercentenary,  handed  the  volumes  to  Mr.  Page  amid  aloud 
applause. 

"Mr.  Page,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said  he  deeply 
appreciated  the  compliment  paid  to  him.  Had  he  earned 
it  he  should  value  it  most  highly,  but  since  he  had  not  earned  it 
he  valued  it  still  more  highly.  It  was  impossible  to  give  one 
volume  to  100,000,000  people,  but  he  happened  to  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  that  physical  impossibility.  Touching  on  Professor 
Gollancz's  reference  to  his  ancestors,  he  said  he  was  proud  of 
that  because  they  were  English.  'Their  descendants  are  still 
English,'  he  said.  'I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  politically.  I 
do  mean  in  all  the  noble  aspirations  of  our  race.'  That  present, 
coming  to  him  from  that  English  association,  would  make 
that  day  memorable  not  only  to  him,  but  to  his  children  after 
him. 

"Mr.    Page   suggested   that   the   proposed    resolution    as   to 

kespeare  day  should  include  an  appeal  to  the  schools  of  the 

United  States.     He  took  the  opportunity  of  assuring  them,  on 

behalf  of  all  his  countrymen,  that  their  example  in  establishing  a 

Shakespeare  day  would  be  gratefully  followed  by  them." 


A  GERMAN  DEFENSE  OF  MOLIERE 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  GERMANY  has  held  the  boards 
despite  all  hate  for  England,  and  his  French  compeer, 
Moliere,  has  recently  appeared  at  the  Berlin  Deutsches 
Theater  through  his  play,  "The  Miser."  But  Mr.  Carl 
Sternheim,  his  translator,  not  satisfied  with  rendering  his  French 
into  German,  undertook  to  adapt  him  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing of  Berlin  audiences  and  enlisted  Dr.  Max  Reinhardt 
to  devise  a  new  setting  for  the  play.  A  writer  in  the  Paris 
Journal  des  Debats,  who  gives  this  information,  warns  us  not  to 
suspect  that  Mr.  Sternheim  intended  any  offense  to  the  genius 
of  the  French  poet.  In  fact,  his  effort  is  inspired  solely  by 
zeal  for  Moliere,  whom  he  describes  as  "the  most  brilliant 
constellation  not  only  of  the  literary  firmament  of  France,  but 
of  all  Europe,  hailed  by  Goethe  as  a  sacred  demigod  to  the 
Germans,  victim  during  his  life  of  the  injustice  of  critics  and 
the  contempt  of  the  nobility,  and  pursued  until  after  his  death 
by  the  hatred  of  the  clergy."  Nothing  would  have  caused 
greater  anguish  to  Mr.  Sternheim  than  to  see  "  Harpagon"  coldly 
received,  we  are  told,  wherefore,  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
first  performance,  he  wrote  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that  one 
can  not  understand  anything  of  the  work  of  the  poet  if  one 
does  not  know  the  history  of  his  period,  if  one  does  not  put 
oneself  back  to  that  year  of  1670,  "when  the  brilliance  of  the 
Roi-Soleil  reached  even  the  least  of  Frenchmen,  and  when  it 
was  necessary  to  have  an  almost  superhuman  audacity  to  tell 
the  truth  about  themselves  to  such  proud  people." 

In  order  to  lighten  the  task  of  the  Berlin  public,  Mr.  Stern- 
heim found  it  necessary  to  clarify  the  original  text,  elaborate 
certain  scenes  which  seemed  to  him  too  short,  shade  the  senti- 
ment of  certain  characters,  and  finally  to  change  the  denouement, 
which  general  opinion,  he  claims,  in  this  play,  as  in  all  Moliere's, 
is  the  weak  point  of  the  author.  Nevertheless,  this  preparedness 
did  not  disarm  Berlin  criticism,  for  the  Berliner  Tageblatt,  to  which 
Mr.  Sternheim  addrest  himself,  publishes  a  purported  letter  from 
Moliere,  which  exhibits  a  Teutonic  effort  to  see  the  situation 
Gallically: 

"My  dear  Mr.  Sternheim: 

"I  have  heard  up  here  that  you  had  taken  me  under  your 
wing,  and,  thanks  to  the  power  that  we  dwellers  in  Heaven 
have  to  visit  occasionally  the  planet  which  we  have  left,  I  saw 
and  heard  your  adaptation  of  my  play,  'The  Miser.'  I  shall 
not  tell  you  the  feelings  of  an  old  Parisian,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  finds  himself  translated  into  German  for  the  German 
public.  One  remains  French  always.  But  can  one  refuse  re- 
spect to  a  people,  besieged  on  all  sides,  who  strive  to  maintain 
intellectual  union  and  interest  in  the  beautiful,  no  matter  from 
what  section  it  may  come? 

"Yet,  while  I  am  a  Frenchman,  I  am  also  a  European,  and  I 
should  take  off  my  hat  willingly  before  an  impartiality  so  free 
from  prejudice,  but  even  in  France  I  should  draw  to  myself 
posthumous  blame.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  write  to  speak  to 
you  of  this,  but  of  the  House  of  Moliere.  I  should  like  to  ask 
you,  my  dear  Charles,  why  you  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to 
bearbeiten,  or,  as  you  say,  adapt,  my  work.  .  .  .  You  the  Ber- 
liner'and  I  the  Parisian — both  have  in  common  some  family 
strain.  It  shows  itself  in  the  gift  you  have  to  see  the  human 
heart  through  the  envelop  of  the  body  and  in  your  art  to  chastise 
vice  while  seeming  merely  to  laugh  at  it.  These  are  gifts  that 
no  ethnographical  or  geographical  boundary  limits.^  Our  an- 
cestor, the  Athenian  Aristophanes,  possest  them  as  do  we. 

"But,  because  of  this  great  resemblance  between  us,  why  do 
you  write  my  plays  and  not  your  own?  You  should  produce 
very  good  ones.  Why  not  build  a  House  of  Sternheim  instead 
of  destroying  the  House  of  Moliere?  Now  that  'The  Miser' 
has  been  playing  two  hundred  years,  I  begin  to  see  that  there 
may  be  some  defects  in  it.  No  work  is  perfect.  But,  my  dear 
confrere,  you  know  as  well  as  I  the  'Venus  de  Milo.'  She  has  no 
arms,  and  yet  there  has  never  been  a  sculptor,  a  savant,  or  an 
archeologist  who  has  tried  to  furnish  her  with  an  ersatz.  I  am 
sure,  my  dear  Sternheim,  that  you  will  agree  with  mo  that  it 
is  better  this  lady  should  remain  armless,  for  there  are  things, 
you  know,  that  one  likes  better  unfinished  than  finished." 
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THE   FUTURE   OF   GERMAN   FORM 


M 


/^S  ARTISTIC  as  well  as  a  political  domination  of  the 
/-%      Avorld  seems  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  original  German 
-*•  scheme.     At  least  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  deduces    this 
purpose  from  the  statements  of  a  German  book,  published  since 
the  war  began,  under  the  title  "The  Future  of  German  Form." 
Whether  they  are  suited,  by  their  traditions  or  their  achieve- 
ments, for  this  delicate  mission,"  he  observes,  "matters  not  to 
them."     They  regard  whatever  is  German  as  sacred,  and  "they 
are  determined  (or  they 
were  before  they  began 
to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
Allies'   blows)    to   force 
the    tiling   which    they 
••all  "German  art'  down 
the  throat  of  Europe." 
In  The  Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don^, where  his  articles 
are  signed  "An  English- 
man,"    Mr.      Whibley 
writes: 

"Did  any  glimmer  of 
humor  light  up  their 
dull  brains,  they  dared 
not  pretend  to  such  an 
absurdity.  But  the 
Germans  can  not  laugh 
at  themselves^  and 
doubtless  when,  the 
official  critic  tells  them 
that  it  is  their  destiny 
to  improve  the  taste  of 
the  world  they  are  will- 
ing to  believe  him. 

'"German  art,'  says 
this  profound  writer, 
inspired,  no  doubt,  by 
the  All -Highest,  'is 
above  all  the  art  of  the 
Germans.  It  is  as  much 
separated,  of  course, 
from  the  art  of  other 
nations  as  the  Germans 
are  separated  from  the 
inhabitants  of  other 
lands.'  I  agree  with 
the  writer,  and,  remem- 
bering the  familiar  speci- 
mens of  German  art,  as 
well  as  familiar  speci- 
mens of  the  German 
race,  I  think  that  the 
inhabitants     of      other 

lands  are  to  be  congratulated.  German  art,  in  other  words,  is 
national.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  effete  culture' of 
Western  Europe,  and  after  the  war  its'champions  believe  that 
it  will  nourish  exceedingly  in  defiance  of  tradition. 

"But  the  Germans  are  not  content  to  support  a  national  art 
of  their  own.  They  would,  if  they  could,  transplant  it  forcibly 
to  other  lands  where,  obviously,  it  would  not  be  national  at 
all.  In  their  blindness  of  eye  and  heart  they  do  not  understand 
that  the  thing  they  call  German  art,  which  is  no  art  at  all,  would 
be  unacceptable  elsewhere.  It  is  their  own,  they  brag,  and 
therefore  of  universal  worth.  Once  more  they  assert  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the  jgander.  They  would 
deny  to  others  the  sense  of  'nationality'  which  they  claim  for 
themselves,  and  thus  they  help  us  to  understand  why  the 
processes  of  clear  and  reasonable  thought  are  impossible  for 
them." 

The  "State-fed"  critic  whom  Mr.  Whibley  quotes — "Herr 
Mathesius  is  his  irrelevant  name" — runs  on  with  the  customary 
inflation,  saying:  "Great  is  the  goal  at  which  we  aim.  It  is 
worth  more  than  to  master  the  world,  to  finance  it,  to  give  it 
laws,  to  overwhelm  it  with  goods  and  wares.  It  is  to  give  the 
world  vision.     Truly,  the  people  which  first  achieves  this  will 


stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of    the  earth,  and    the  German  must 
be  that  people."     To  all  of  which  Mr.  Whibley  replies: 

"This  is  the  worst  threat  that  ever  the  Bochc  has  hurled  at 
his  enemies.  Never  was  a  stronger  reason  alleged  for  fighting 
on  till  the  day  of  victory.  That  the  Allies  should  accept  their 
vision  from  the  Huns,  should  account  beautiful  what  seems 
beautiful  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  people,  would  be  the  gravest 
tragedy  which  ever  overtook  the  sons  of  men.  We  think  of  the 
Sieges-AUee  and  tremble. 

"But  the  Germans  in  their  presumption  know  not  what  they 
say.     They  are  like  savages  who   think   that  a  head-dress  of 

shells  is  handsomer  than 
a  diamond  tiara  merely 
because    they   made    it 
themselves.     They  for- 
get that  they  belong  to 
the  one  country  which 
has    no    artistic    tradi- 
tions   at    all.      France 
and    Italy,    Spain    and 
England,  can  look  back 
with    pride     upon     the 
history    of     their    arts. 
Germany,       not       yet 
emerged    from    barbar- 
ism,    could     never     do 
more    than    shock    the 
nerves     of     those    who 
were   once  emboldened 
by  curiosity  to  visit  her 
cities.       We  reject   her 
ridiculous    taste    as  we 
reject   her    bad    morals 
and      her      disgraceful 
manners.     When    once 
the  war  is  over  Ave  shall 
think  no  more  about  her 
and    her    national     art 
and  her  national  liter- 
ature.    She    will    have 
as   little   place    in    our 
lives    as    in    our    com- 
merce.    And    she    will 
keep  her  esthetics  where 
she   will  keep  her  con- 
ceptions    of     law    and 
justice — for  home  con- 
sumption only." 
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THE   SIEGES-ALLEE. 

Created  by  the  Kaiser  and  adorned  with  effigies  of  his  ancestors,  it  stands  for  the 

non-Germanic  world  as  the  acme  of  bad  taste. 


REIMS,   A    PANTHE- 
ON—A   pantheon    for 
the  unknown'dead  of  all 
the    armies    fighting  in 
France  for  the  common 
cause    of  democracy  is 
the    purpose   to    which 
the  Cathedral  of  Reims  will  be  dedicated  in  the    future.     The 
French    Government   has   signified  this  intention  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Restoration  Fund  at  Washington.     It  is 
proposed  that    the    cathedral   shall   not  be  restored,  but   that 
"representatives  of  all  the   Allies  shall  place  their  battle-flags 
within  what  remains  of  the  historic  edifice,  which  then  shall  be 
formerly  dedicated  as  a  monument  to  the  heroic  dead."     The 
idea  will  commend  itself  to  every  Allied  soldier  and  sympathizer 
on  both  sides  of  the  world,  says   the  New  York   Evening  Sun, 
"as  of  deepest  understanding  and  of  complete  precision  in  that 
matter  of  enlightened  judgment  which  we  call  'taste.'"     And 

"To  such  a  shrine  the  world  will  continue  to  go  reverently, 
observing  what  ruin  men  inspired  with  the  fury  of  beasts  have 
made  of  a  great  monument  of  religion,  upon  which  the  flowers 
of  man's  most  beautiful  art  had  been  heaped.  Under  those 
broken  arches,  between  those  shattered  walls,  whose  wondrous 
windows  were  shot  out  like  men's  eyes  by  the  German  invader 
of  consecrated  ground— will  hang  the  battle-flags  of  the  Allied 
Powers  which  united  to  fight  with  St.  George  and  St,  Denis 
and  the  Maid,  to  keep  the  world  safe  for  freedom  and  for 
free  peoples." 


SOCIAL 


MERCIER   TO   GERMAN   CATHOLICS 

^ARDINAL   MERCIER   is   PaSt   .aster  in   .he  art  of      ^«^^%^J$T£?Z£?5Z 
I  treading  on  German  toes.     A  recent  letter  of  his  is  said      ^^  ^  defenseless  viUages.'     But  his    main    purpose  is  to 

^ilTBeiXt  SI^! ^e  near  to  ooing  tne      given  and  no  teeiin,  o,  .enhance ;  cnerUaed      Oard.na,  Mere.e 

subject  justice."      The  letter, 
which  is  one  of  the  series  of 
pastoral  epistles  sent  out  at  in- 
tervals, has  only  reached  this 
country  in  extracts,  but  these, 
observes  the  New  York   Eve- 
ning Post,  "make  it  easy  to  un- 
derstand    why     the     German 
authorities  endeavored  to  sup- 
press it."     The  letter  was  in- 
spired   by    what    the    English 
Catholic     paper,     The     Tablet 
(London),  describes  as  a  peace- 
maneuver    in    "the     form    of 
machinations  for  the  winning 
over  of  Continental  Catholics." 
Some  members  of  the  Center 
party  have  formed  a  committee 
for  the  "cultivation  and  restor- 
ation of  good  relations"  with 
Belgium,  "whose  neutrality," 
adds    The     Tablet,    "when    it 
suited  them,  Germany  violated 
without  a  word  of  protest  from 
the  men  who  are  now  asking 
the    Belgians     to    take    their 
hands  red  with  blood  of  their 
countrymen."      Whether   this 
profest  aim  "is  sincere  or  mere- 
ly a   cloak  for   further   pene- 
tration, peaceful  or  otherwise, 
is  not  yet  known  for  certain," 
observes  The  Tablet,  "but  it  is 
suspected,  and  has  been  char- 
acterized in  the   terms  it  de- 
serves by  Cardinal  Mercier." 
Herewith  is  given  an  excerpt 
from  the   Cardinal's  letter  to 
the  deans  and  parish   priests 
of  his  diocese: 


WHO   FEARS   NO   GERMAN. 
The  Belgian  Cardinal  who  teaches  GermanCatholics  when  the  will 
to  vengeance  is  a  virtue.       A  portrait  sent  specially  for  Literary 
Digest  readers  in  appreciation  of  their  gifts  for  Belgian  relief. 


Cardinal  Mercier 
goes  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  to 
prove  that  '  the  will  to  avenge 
evil,  having  respect   to   order 
and  justice,  is  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion.'    It  is  a  righteous  ange" 
against    iniquity    which    still 
blazes  in  the    hearts   of    Bel- 
gians,   declares   the   Cardinal, 
and  'their  tears,  their  strength, 
their  fortune,  their    blood    do 
not  seem  to  them  too  high  a 
price  for  the  triumph  of  their 
right  and  the  guaranty  of  their 
independence.'     By  this  utter- 
ance the  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Belgians   once    more    displays 
his   intrepidity  and   the  lofti- 
ness of  his  soul.     In  the  face 
of    armed    might    he    asserts, 
with   the   English    poet,    'still 
clings   the   question,  Will  not 
God  do  right? 

That  the  Cardinal  does  not 
seem  to  have  exaggerated  any 
of    the    miseries    and     crimes  • 
suffered  by  the  Belgian  people 
is  evidenced  by  the  testimony 
given  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Ivers, 
one  of  the  chief  agents  of  their 
terrorizing.     This  worthy,  ac- 
cording to  an  Amsterdam  dis- 
patch  to   the    London    Times 
and    the  New  York  Sun,  has 
been  condemned  by  the  Erste 
Landsgericht     at     Berlin    for 
having     extorted     from      the 
mother    of    a    soldier    $30,0(F 
under  threats.     The   trial   re- 
vealed evidence  that  Ivers  "is 
a  chronic  drunkard  and  mor- 
phin  fiend,"  and  by  these  reve- 
lations is  thrown  "a  lurid  light 
upon  the  German  Government 
in    its   famous   White   Book." 


"The  Catholics  from  over  the  frontier,  who  found  no  word  of 
disapproval  for  the  slaughter  perpetrated  by  the  Germans 
when  they  invaded  Belgium,  shot  down  our  priests,  and  set  fire 
to  our  open  towns;  these  same  Catholics,  who  represented  the 
criminals  as  innocent,  and  for  three  years  have  watched  with 
folded  arms  the  torture  of  a  formerly  friendly  people,  are  now 
singing  songs  of  praise  about  Christian  brotherhood,  peace, 
and  forgetting  the  past.  Our  duty,  however,  is  to  press  for  the 
restoration  of  violated  right,  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  and 
the  devising  of  means  to  render  the  repetition  of  such  crimes 
impossible.  The  hour  for  showing  compassion  can  not  strike 
before  the  -wrong  is  confest,  contrition  is  exprest,  and  the  penance 
imposed  is  accepted." 

Some  other  extracts,  with  comment,  appear  in  the  New  York 

Evening  Post: 

"The  undaunted  prelate  does,  indeed,  use  great  plainness  of 
speech  in  describing  the  original  crime  against  Belgium,  and  the 


The  dispatch  goes  on  to  shed  further  light: 

"Dr  Ivers  was  especially  appointed  to  direct  the  inquiries 
on  which  the  White  Book  was  based,  and  it  was  he  who  claimed 
to  have  discovered  documentary  evidence  of  the  existence  o 
Belgian  francs-tireurs.  He  presided  at  the  commission  that 
inquired  into  the  horrors  of  Louvain.  It  was  such  a  man  as 
this  who  presided  at  innumerable  courts  martial  in  Belgium, 
and  on  whose  condemnation  hundreds  of  Belgians  were  shot  or 
imprisoned  by  the  Germans.  This  worthy  agent  of  the  German 
Government  was   thus   described   by   the   German   judge   who 

sentenced  him:  ,  „ 

'"He  trampled  under  the  foot  of  lust  of  lucre  the  sacred  func- 
tions with  which  he  was  invested.     He  acted  ma  way  which 
thank  God,  this  tribunal  has  rarely  seen  exemplified.     He  abused 
in  outrageous  fashion  the  affection  of  a  mother  and  the  holy 
sentiments  of  the  Catholic  religion.'  ..-,,.      f     ,    fVlo 

"The  lawyers  whom  Ivers  employed  to  defend  him  took  the 
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stand  tha  Ivors  was  one  of  those  'who  could  never  work  until 
he  was  half  drunk.  Medical  testimony  was  given  to  the  effect 
mat  the  man  was  a  degenerate,  'possest  of  defects  and  vices 
which  rendered  all  moral  resistance  Very  difficult  for  him.* 

The  Dutch  review,  Von  Omen  Tijd,  says  that  no  one  could 
read  the  declaration  of  the  German  court  in  passing  sentence 
that  in  inflicting  punishment*  it  had  taken  into  account  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  Germany'  without  a  shudder  as  he 
thought  of  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Belgians  who  had  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  such  a  monster. 

"The  condemnation  of  Ivers,  continues  fhe  Dutch  publication, 
damns  the  German  White  Book'  forever,  and  not  a  word  of 
its  findings  can  be  accepted,  for  the  man's  colleagues  must  have 
known  that  they  were  working  with  a  madman  who  never 
appeared  among  them  unless  he  was  drunk." 


1997 


WHY   REPRISALS   ARE   DEMANDED 

THE    PITIFUL    PICTURE    of    the   shattered   school- 
room with  its  dead  and  mutilated  babies  of  five  to 
seven  years  torn  to  pieces  by  bombs  from  the  German 
air-raid  over  London  seems  to  settle  the  British  mind  to  reprisals. 
"British  public  opinion  is  so  strongly  aroused,"  savs  a  dispatch 
from  London  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that  the  Government 
has   been   forced   to  act  quickly  and   must  hit  hard."     Hence 
"the  British  will  carry  air-reprisals  well  into  German  territory, 
if  the  Government's  announcement  in  Parliament  that  '  effective 
steps  against  enemy  air-raids  will  be  taken'  means  what  it  is 
interpreted  to  mean."     A  meeting  held  in  the  London  Opera- 
House  "signalized  a  psychological  change  in  the  British  tem- 
perament."    A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  notes  this  aspect 
of  feeling: 

"Where  heretofore  England's  spirit  was  to  maintain  the  war 
on  the  principle  of  not  allowing  the  enemy's  most  barbaric  acts 
to  bring  forth  similar  tactics  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  now 
the  people  all  oyer  the  country  want  to  make  a  practical  lesson 
that  will  torce  the  Hun  to  desist. 

"The  meeting  undoubtedly  was  representative  of  feeling 
m  London.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  Government 
will  adopt  a  campaign  of  reprisals  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand 
in  the  southern  part  of  England. " 

The  scene  which  is  the  goading  motive  of  this  feeling  in  London 
is  reported  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

'The  bombing  of  the  schoolhouse  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing features  of  the  whole  raid.  The  bomb  struck  the  roof 
squarely,  cutting  clean  through  and  passing  through  two  class- 
rooms, one  above  the  other,  killing  some  children,  but  sparine 
the  majority.  It  finally  exploded  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor 
where  there  were  sixty-four  children  from  five  to  seven  years 
old  ten  of  whom  were  killed  outright  and  all  the  others  more 
or  less  injured. 

"The  room  was  thirty-six  feet  by  twenty-four,  and  the  force 
ot  the  explosion  in  such  a  confined  area  was  terrific      A  basin 
shaped  hole,  several  feet  deep,  was  made  in  the  floor      Most 
of  the  ceiling  was  brought  down,  and  the  furniture  shattered 
into   splinters.     Some   of   the   children  were   shockingly   muti- 
lated or  lacerated,  some  stunned,  and  others  buried  in  the  wreck- 
age.    Screams  and   moans   came   from   the  sufferers    many  of 
whom    were  crying    distractedly    for    their    mothers'     Helpers 
who  rushed  in  from  the  outside  found  four  women  teachers  ' 
giving  what  help  was  possible  to  their  little  charges  and  trying 
to  calm  those  who  were  only  slightly  hurt.     Many  of  the  chil- 
dren were  lying  limp  across  the  shattered  desks,  bleeding  from 
terrible  wounds. 

"The  helpers  removed  the  victims  as  speedilv  as  possible 
and,  in  the  absence  of  ambulances,  took  the  worst  cases  in  trades- 
men's carts  to  a  hospital  half  a  mile  away.  Some  of  the  worst 
injured  died  afterward.  In  the  meantime  a  crowd  of  women 
besieged  the  shattered  building,  searching  excitedly  for  their 
children  and  creating  distressing  scenes.  Some  were  almost 
insane  from  grief." 

Commenting  on  the  rage  and  horror  excited  in  British 
minds,  the  New  York  Times  asserts  that  "even  now  there  is 
not  so  much  a  demand  that  the  Germans  be  punished  as  that 
they  be  prevented,  by  the  only  argument  they  are  expected  to 


understand  or  heed,  from  repeating  these  abominable  crimes." 
Going  on — 

"And  if  reprisals  in  kind  surely  would  have  this  preventive 

faw^Th^H  W  *  u  IeVfeCtly  lJUStified  hl  b0th  ™rals  a»d 
*  i  ThKa,Vthey  would  do  so  ™n  be  contended  with  something 
ot  plausibility,  as  no  race  would  believe  as  sincerely  as  the  Ger- 
mans seemingly  do  in  the  power  of  'f rightfulness'  to  cow  another 
people  i  that  race  were  not  conscious  of  such  a  possibility  as 
regards  itself.  But  this  is  a  theory,  not  a  certainty,  and  only 
as  a  last,  desperate  resort  should  a  civilized  nation  enter  on  a 
competition  in  atrocities  with  one  that  has  forfeited  the  right 
to  bear  that  name.  s 

The  Staats-Zeitung  (New  York)  considers  the  attack  "entirely 
justified  under  the  laws  of  war  recognized  by  most  nations 
because  London  is  fortified."  This,  of  course,  is  the  position 
of  the  German  General  Staff.  The  Times  states  the  oft-repeated 
contention:  "Of  course  London  is  not  a  fortified  city,  and 
still  less  a  fort,  and  no  military  advantages  not  remote  and 
oblique  can  be  gained  from  dropping  bombs  on  it."  The  Staats- 
Zeitung  admits  "  that  the  effect  of  the  attack  fills  the  world  with 
awe."  Another  word  was  found  by  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
formerly  Minister  at  The  Hague,  in  his  sermon,  at  the  Brick 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  on  June  17.  He  spoke  of 
"the  hypocrisy  of  the  Kaiser,  who  referred  familiarly  to  God 
while  employing  poison-gas,  and  quoted  from  the  Bible  while 
sending  airplanes  to  kill  women  and  children": 

"America  must  join  with  the  others  in  ending  the  Potsdam 
gang,  if  the  world  is  not  to  become  a  cage  of  wild  beasts  The 
gang  is  against  the  laws  of  God.  It  is  against  the  laws  of  all 
nations.  It  is  using  Christianity  to  bolster  up  a  cause  as  in- 
famous as  men  ever  engaged  in." 

The  Staats-Zeitung  attempts  a  justification  by  recalling  the 
Allied  raid  over  Karlsruhe,  not  mentioning  the  long  series  of 
Zeppelin-mids  over  England  and  the  Paris  raid  that  preceded 
and  provoked  the  Karlsruhe  event: 

"The  raid  moves  a  certain  section  of  the  press  to  voice  the 
deepest  indignation— because  the  victims  were  Britons-  the 
same  press  which  parades  its  humanity  had  not  a  single  'word 
Germans      °n         *  ^  ^"^  °f  &  FvenG^  air-raid  were  but 

^i7lnd,at,  that  time  the  Americans  were  not  yet  the  allies  of 
the  English,  the  declaration  of  war  had  not  yet  been  made- 
they  could,  without  rendering  themselves  guilty  of  treasonable 
tendencies,  express  their  sympathy  and  displeasure. 

But  they  did  not  even  then  have  any  sympathy  with  the 
murdered  women  and  children,  because  these  were  German 
women  and  children;  they  did  not  even  then  express  displeasure 
at  the  raiders,  because  they  were  Frenchmen  and  Britons 

The  Evening  Sun,  whose  hatred  of  the  Germans  finds  vent  in 

limr^  y^n^,°US  attemPts  at  inciting  the  public,  recently 
published  the  following  article  on  its  first  page,  in  heavy  type 
and  special  border,  so  as  to  make  it  particularly  conspicuous- 

r 

A   GERMAN    "SUCCESS." 
Here  is  the  total  of  Germany's  "success"  in  the  air-rairi   r»n  T  «n 
don  yesterday  as  compiled  from  official  data  to-dly" 

KILLED— 97:  INJURED— 439: 

Children.  26.  Children,  94. 

Women    16.  Women,  122. 

Men,  55.  Men   223. 

«^IFileii,bllilciings  damaged  were  of  an  utterly  non-military  character 

^SSaS^r  st™k"  ™&&*3£i 


We  take  the  liberty  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  The  Evening 
bun  the  date  of  another  aerial  raid  of  which  The  Evening  Sun 
at  the  time  took  only  casual  notice  in  some  hidden  corner  of 
its  columns: 


AN  ALLIED   "SUCCESS." 


Here  is  the  net  result  of  the  Anglo-French  "success"  in  the  air 
ac£u0n^Ka,'1SrUhe  July  22    (AU   Souls'   day>.   according  To  "official" 


DEAD— 110: 

Children,  75. 
Women,  5. 
Men,  30. 


WOUNDED— 127 
Children,  79. 
Women,  20. 
Men,  28. 


J 


'The  damaged  buildings  were  not  of  a  military  nature,  because 
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they  couldn't  be,  since  Karlsruhe  is  an  open  cit y  is  n^fortm^ 
aJ  is  of  no  military  importance  whatsoever.  Jhe  tothrew 
their  bombs  on  the  All  Souls'  day  procession  on  Oie  unusually 
large  things  of  passers-by,  and  on  Hagenbeck's  circus. 

BILLY   SUNDAY'S    NEW   YORK   CAMPAIGN 

CLOSING   WITH   A  RELIGIOUS  demonstration,  "the 
most  remarkable  ever  seen  in  New  York,"  according  to 
a  member  and  supporter  of  the  campaign,  Billy  Sunday 
ended  his  ten  weeks'  work  in  New  York.     Twenty-five  thousand 
persons  were  reported  present  at  the  final  meeting  in  the  Tab- 
ernacle, and  a  farewell  was  given  by  people  who     jumped  upon 
the  benches,  cheered,  applauded,  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs, 
and  a  mighty  chorus  of  voices  took  up  the  shout:     Good-by, 
Billy,  God  bless  you!'"     The  number  of  trail-hitters  registers 
98  264,  and  this  his  supporters  declare  to  be  the  most  successful 
campaign   in   the    evangelist's   career,  judged  by   the  number 
of  converts  or  by  the  public  appreciation  exprest  in  the  tree- 
will   offering.     This   amount   totaled   $110,000   and  is   said   to 
be  "more  than  twice  as  large  as  any  previously  reported  in  the 
evangelist's  campaigns."     Of  this  sum  the  percentage  which  is 
usually  apportioned  to  Mr.  Sunday  as  his  personal  compensation 
will  be  divided  between  the  Red* Cross  and  the  Army  Y.  M.  0.  A. 
-Billy  Sunday  literally  worked  for  nothing  but  glory  m  New 
York."     These   are    the  outstanding  figures  of    the  campaign 
about   which    there    was    much    preliminary    pessimism.     An- 
swering the  question  as  to  what  he  has   done  for  New  York, 
The  Tribune,  of  this  city,  reports  him  as  saying: 

"I  have  delivered  God's  message  to  as  many  as  I  could  reach. 
I  have  caused  some  of  them  to  stop  and  think  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  repent.  I  can't  guarantee  they'll  repent;  there  s  more 
hope  for  them,  tho,  than  if  they  hadn't  received  tbe^age 
I've  started  things  in  New  York;  I've  given  hope  to  Churches 
that  had  none;  I've  done  my  bit  as  well  as  I  can. 

"It's  up  to  the  ministers  now  to  save  the  souls  that  have 
indicated  they  want  to  be  saved;  I've  turned  over  the  names 
and  addresses  of  thousands-I  don't  know  how  many  thousands 
—of  men  and  women  who  have  given  evidence  of  a  desire  to 
repent.  These  names  have  gone  to  the  ministers  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  these  people  live;  it's  up  to  the  ministers  to  keep 
them  in  the  Church." 

There  is  said  to  be  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  sincere 
converts  are  included  in  the  thousands  of  trail-hitters. 
read  in  the  Tribune's  news  columns 


to  them.     I  couldn't  give  them  any  Class  B  stuff;  not  even 
when  I  was  tired  and  wanted  to. 

"I  shall  never  forget  New  York  and  the  fine  people  I  have 
met-people  of  prominence  in  business  and  society  women. 
Say  the  way  some  of  these  society  women  have  worked  in  our 
women's  meetings!  I  didn't  think  much  of  society  women  as 
I  class  but  I've  got  to  revise  that.  They  worked  day  in  and 
Iv  out   and  no  <you  pat  me  and  I'll  pat  you'  stuff,  either. 

"I ?ounS New  York  ready  for  the  Word  of  God  The  city 
has  shown  me  that  it  is  not  the  heartless  metropolis  it  is  so 
often  Pictured  to  be,  but  that  its  multitudes  are  not  the  proud, 
GoSdefying  sinners  they  are  supposed  to  be  but  intensely 
human  lovable  creatures  of  sin  who  don't  glorify  the  devil 
and  his  works.  New  York  has  shown  me  that  its  Great  \\  hite 
Way  is  not  the  pathway  to  hell  that  many  believe.  I  know 
that  many  who  walk  the  pavements  of  Broadway  are  as  close 

^An^hlnNew  York  has  done  for  me  what  I  shall  never 
forget  It  has  opened  up  its  homes  to  me  and  showered  me 
with  the  noblest  and  kindliest  hospitality  that  I've  ever  met 
with  I've  met  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  America  here  and 
Wve  shaken  my  hand  and  said  they  were  glad  to  see  me 
And  F ve  been  glad  to  find  them  Christians  for  the  most  part 
and  all  of  them  eager  to  have  the  Word  of  God  spread  out 

°V"rNew  fork  has  given  me  more  faith  in  men,  in  God's  word 
and  in  myself.     1  am  sorry  to  leave,  even  for  the  West,  which 
I  know  so  well." 

Two  opinions  on  the  effect  of  Mr.  Sunday's  words  on  the 
liquor-traffic  are  worth  quoting.  One  is  from  Mr.  William 
M.  Anderson,  state  superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
of  New  York: 

"I  would  say  that  the  one  thing  which  he  has  done  and  which 
can  never  be  undone  is,  first,  to  create  ^f^f^f^l 
liquor-traffic,  helping  many  people  to  realize  for  the ;  first  time 
its  real  iniquity,  and  making  the  traffic  more  horrible  to  those 
who  have  bug7' vaguely  recognized  that  it  is  evil;  and  then 
secondly  he  has  developed  a  conviction  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  hearers  and  those  who  read  after  him  that  it  is  no  merely 
enough  to  hate  the  liquor-traffic  or  to  be  against  it,  but  that  it 
is  everlastingly  up  to  them  to  do  something  against  it-specifically , 
to  vote  against  it  when  the  opportunity  arises 

"It  is  not  true  that  every  city  where  Mr.  Sunday  has  held 
a  meeting  has  voted  dry,  because  frequently  other  issues  have 
come  £  bu  most  of  them  have,  and  under  anything  like  nor- 
mal conditions  the  influence  of  a  Sunday  revival  is  sufficient 
r  urn  the  tide  and  carry  the  election  dry  where  the  vote  other- 
wise would  have  been  very  close Experience  shows  that 

whatever  Mr.  Sunday's  contribution    to    the   antiliquor   fight, 
it  '  stays  put.' ' 


"A  great  many  undoubtedly  have  been  deeply  moved  by  the 
evangelist  and  have  pledged  themselves  to  obey  his  injunc- 
tions with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  firmness  of  Purpose  Hun- 
dreds of  others  have  trod  the  sawdust  trail  'as  a  ]oke  because 
it's  part  of  the  show,'  or  merely  because  they  found  a  certain 
amount  of  'fun'  derivable  from  the  experience. 

"Numbers  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  sign  cards  as  converts, 
giving  fictitious  names  and  addresses  and  frivolous  misstate- 
ments of  their  religious  intentions.  The  percentage  of  genuine 
converts  is  estimated  by  the  Sunday  campaign  committee  to 
be  at  least  80;  other  estimates  are  from  60  per  cent,  to  one-halt, 
while  less  kindly  critics  of  Sunday's  evangelism  express  the  be- 
lief that  not  morethan  10  per  cent,  of  his  trail-hitters  are  good 
Church  prospects.'  " 

Mr  Sunday  pays  his  compliments  to  New  York  and  grate- 
fully revises  his  first  impressions.  He  declares  that  when  he 
first  saw  the  big  building  he  believed  "they  were  right  when 
they  called  it  the  'graveyard  of  evangelism.' '      Further: 

"No  sir  I  didn't  have  any  ambition  to  come  here.  But  I 
did  have  an  ambition  to  go  where  the  Lord  wanted  me  to  go, 
and  so  I  came  and  I  knew  the  Lord  would  see  me  through     • 

"I  was  scared  stiff  until  I  got  into  the  Tabernacle,  where 
the  folk  were  jammed  in  so  hard  you  could  hear  the  planks 
creak.  They  looked  good  to  me,  and,  say,  I  found  them  easier 
to  preach  to  than  any  I  ever  got  up  to  talk  to  They  seemed 
to  want  to  hear  about  Gol  I  think  New-Yorkers  are  keener 
than  country  folk;  they  are  more  used  to  seeing  and  hearing 
new  things;  they  catch  on  quicker.  They  are  so  appreciative 
and  responsive  that  it  just  drags  the  best  out  of  you  to  preach 


Mr  Hugh  F.  Fox,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association,  declares  that  "the  brewers,  as  brewers,  have  nothing 
to  say."     And — 

"so  far  as   I   have  heard,  Billy  Sunday  had  no  opposition 
from  the  saloon-keepers.     Probably  a  good  many  oi  their .patron 
have  been  to  hear,  and  maybe  hit  the  trail;  but,  as  mother 
cSLs  he  has  visited,  it  is  not  likely  their  habit, ;  have  changed 
much      When  he   talks   about   'booze'    he  really   isn  t  hitting 
very  many  people.     Probably  75  per  cent  of  his  hearers  take 
T&£  of  beer  or  wine  occasionally,  or  even  many  of  them 
habitually,  but  very  few  take  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
•'    Mr    Sunday  will  take  a  holiday  before  his  next  evangelistic 
work,  tho  even  this  may  be  curtailed  to  admit  of  visits  to  the 
army   training-camps.      It  is  even   reported   that  Washington 
authorities  have  asked  him  to  make  a  trip  to  the  fighting  coun- 
tries on  the  Western  front .     We  read : 

"The  idea  of  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  American  troops  has 
been   on   Sunday's   mind,    he   said   yesterday,    ever   since  war 
was  declared  by.  the  United   States.     George   Sunday    Billy 
son  and  campaign  manager,  discust  the  idea  with  the  Wash 
ington  authorities  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  capital,  and  Billy  s 
project  was  warmly  encouraged.  .  vppentlv 

P  "When  the  British  war-commission  was  m  this  eity _™cently 
General  G  M.  T.  Bridges  and  other  members  of  the  bod} 
discust  with  Sunday  the  possibility  of  his  going  to  England  to 
preach  Sunday  then  said  he  would  like  to  undertake  the  work 
ff  it  could  be  made  to  fit  in  with  his  engagements  in  America. 


\ 


THE  Baltimore  Sun  is  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  as  a  regular  contributor  a  poet 
as  imaginative  as  he  is  prolific.  Mr. 
Folger  McKinsey  writes  probably  more 
verse  and  certainly  more  good  verse  per 
week  than  any  other  poet  writing  English. 
His  'Maryland  Musings"  column  is 
always  well  worth  reading — there  is  humor 
in  it,  the  verses  are  cleverly  turned,  and 
every  now  and  then  there  is  a  flash  of  real 
poetry.  One  of  the  latest  successes  of 
'The  Benztown  Bard,"  as  Mr,  McKinsey 
is  called,  is  this  delicate  little  summer- 
time fantasy. 

THE  LITTLE  SILVER  DAWN 
By  Folger  McKinsey 

The  little  silver  dawn 

Has  come  dancing  to  the  sill, 
And  her  little  silver  feet 

Are  upon  the  faery  hill — 
For  it's  May  upon  the  meadows 

And  the  moon  of  May  divine 
Lends  her  silver  to  the  morning 

That  her  feet  with  dawn  may  shine! 

She  may  be  but  a  vision, 

But  I  raise  my  head  to  see 
How  she  ever  laced  those  tangles 

Of  her  hair  in  yonder  tree. 
For  its  little  leaves  are  dancing 

In  the  silver  of  the  sun. 
And  again  the  old  romancing 

Of  the  summer  has  begun. 

I  think  she  is  a  child 

That  was  wandering  on  a  cloud, 
And  she  laughed  and  sang  so  wild— 

More  than  children  are  allowed— 
That  they  sent  her  down  to  earth 

With  her  music  just  to  show 
How  immortal  is  the  mirth 

That  the  Heaven-born  children  know. 

I  was  lazy  till  she  came, 

But  I  jumped  right  out  of  bed. 
And  went  dancing  like  a  flame, 

While  she  danced  a  bit  ahead. 
Oh,  I'd  never  known  the  May 

As  I  knew  it  once  again 
In  that  silver  dawn  of  day, 

And  I  cried  aloud:    "Amen!" 

The  little  silver  dawn 

Did  not  linger  on  the  sill. 
Nor  upon  the  dewy  lawn, 

Nor  upon  the  blossomed  hill. 
But  the  world  went  out  to  follow — 

Like  the  plowman  with  his  plow — 
And  the  dreams  that  fill  the  hollow 

Rode  in  joy  upon  her  brow. 


Here  is  another  reason  why  "newspaper 
verse"  is  no  longer  a  term  of  disparage- 
ment— an  admirable  sonnet  which  we  find 
in  the  "Poems  Worth  Reading"  column 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  Mr.  Clinton 
Scollard's  art  seems  to  grow  stronger  with 
the  passing  of  the  years. 


HEYDAY 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Youth  has  its  heyday,  when  the  cymbals  chime, 

And  every  road  is  bright  with  beckonings; 

The  morning  rises  on  auroral  wings. 
And  eve  descends  as  to  a  dancing  rime. 
Whate'er  the  season,  seems  the  year  at  prime, 

With  love  and  song  and  voice  of  viol-strings; 

Life  is  a  capering  jester,  one  who  flings 
His  quips  and  laughter  in  the  face  of  Time. 


Youth  has  its  heyday — such  a  shining  page. 
Unshadowed,  lit  by  many  a  halcyon  ray. 

Its  birthright,  its  inalienable  heritage; 

Shall  we  not,   friend,    whose  locks  are  tinged 
with  gray, 

Forget  in  dreams  the  heavy  hours  of  age. 

And  tread  again  with  Youth  the  primrose  way? 

In  "The  Road  to  Castaly,  and  Later 
Poems"  (The  Macmillan  Company)  is 
much  that  is  fanciful,  much  that  is  musical, 
much  that  is  true  and  beautiful.  But  this 
might  be  safely  said  of  many  volumes  of 
verse  published  this  season.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Miss  Alice  Brown's  poetry  is 
its  originality;  Miss  Brown  is  remarkable 
for  her  power  of  finding  new  themes  and 
of  saying  new  things  about  old  themes. 
Here  is  a  poem  about  which  many  pleasant 
things  might  be  said,  but  the  reader  of 
many  books  of  verse  is  moved  to  call 
special  attention  to  only  one  of  its  virtues 
— its  originality. 

THE  VIOLIN 

By  Alice  Brown 

At  midnight,  when  the  desert  choked  his  heart, 

I  burned  my  violin,  to  warm  the  child. 

But  when  day  dawned,  more  hostile  than  the  night 

The  child  was  dead,  still  huddled  in  my  robe, 

And  I,  a  naked  man,  crouched  there  alone 

Beside  the  ashes  of  the  violin. 

The  only  living  things  in  that  wide  waste 

To  heed  me  were  the  wind,  and  the  red  sun 

Crowned  in  the  east,  implacable  as  God. 

So  we,  the  wind  and  I,  buried  the  child, 

And  sowed  the  ashes  of  the  violin 

Into  the  eddying  sands,  that  thus  Ms  heart. 

When  it  should  turn  to  dust,  might  gently  blend 

With  music's  heart,  in  mystic  alchemy. 

Then  I  arose  and,  mated  with  the  wind, 

Went  billowing  forth.     And  when  at  last  I  came, 

Tho  late,  too  late,  since  now  the  child  was  dead 

And  water  would  not  serve,  to  the  green  isle 

Where  grew  a  fronded  tree,  I  ran  to  it. 

And  cried  up  into  it,  "Are  you  the  wood 

That  violins  are  made  of?"     But  the  tree 

Kept  silence,  and  I  cried  no  more  to  it. 

So  I  sped  on,  and  over  intervals 

Of  sterile  waste,  sought  me-  out  other  trees 

That,  being  distant,  seemed  perhaps  more  kind. 

But  every  one,  when  I  had  put  my  cry, 

"Are  you  the  wood  to  make  new  violins?" 

Gave  the  one  answer:    stillness,  with  a  wild, 

Confused,  unfriendly  murmuring  of  leaves — 

As  if  they  knew  how  violins  are  made, 

And  shunned  the  sacrifice,  the  blinding  ax. 

The  saw,  the  long  endurance,  and  the  task. 

Then  T  made  mows  at  them  and,  laughing,  jeered: 

"O  fools!    I  who  have  given  my  violin 

And  lost  the  guerdon,  in  my  poverty 

Mock  at  your  sun-warmed  opulence  that  feeds 

And  hoards,  to  feed  again."     So  I  rushed  on 

Into  the  concave  dark  beyond  and  sat, 

Knees  to  my  chin,  my  mantle  over  me. 

The  gemmed  and  violet  arch  hung  there  above 

Less  black  than  that  still  pool  within  my  heart. 

All  night  I  stayed,  my  dry  lips  babbling  forth — 

"The  child  is  dead.     My  violin  is  dead. 

The  child,  since  he  was  made  to  image  God, 

Must  live  in  heaven.     But  my  violin 

Is  dead."     The  minutes  greatened  into  hours. 

Infinite  hours  plucked  from  eternity 

And  set  in  time,  wild  lights  to  blind  and  hurt, 

Until,  at  the  last  dwindling  point  of  dark. 

My  strength  broken  down,  my  mortal  lance  broke, 

too, 
Against  God's  will,  and  warm  tears  wet  my  face. 
My  stark  defiance  melted,  and  I  lay 
Abased  upon  the  ground.     Then  suddenly 

A  thrill,  one  long  wild  note  in  sweeping  curve 

The  bow  upon  the  strings.     And  trooping  in. 
Another  violin  came  rushiuglv. 


Another,  and  the  deep  sustaining  bass 
Surged  under  them,  and  buoyed  them  up 
In  full  tumultuous  flight,  as  ocean  bears 
His  flock  of  sails,  or  winds  uphold  the  birds. 
Out  of  the  violet  dusk  the  violins! 

But  when  the  crowding  sun-rays  arrowed  through 

I  felt  them  striking  on  my  mantle  folds — 

The  horns  began,  in  red  warm  ecstasy, 

And  over  all  I  heard,  now  at  the  last 

My  ears  being  well  attuned,  a  child's  clear  voice. 

Singing  a  song,  all  "Gloria!  gloria!" 

When  I  was  drenched  and  sated,  soul  and  veins. 
With  the  swift  ravishment,  the  certainties, 
The  crowning  recognition,  music-born, 
It  ended — not  three  full  chords. 
To  say,  "This  is  the  end,"— but  lessening, 
As  if  it  would  not  cease,  but  was  removed, 
Betook  itself  somewhere  a  long  way  off. 
And  there  went  on  unwearied  with  the  child. 

By  way  of  contrast,  here  is  Miss  Brown 
in  another  mood  and  exhibiting  her  power 
in  another  branch  of  her  art — making 
exquisite  lyrical  epigrams.  In  the  first 
of  the  poems  there  is  something  of  Landor's 
tragic  smile. 

A  DEATH-MASK 

By  Alice  Brown 

Fine  sweet  lady,  lady  fine  and  sweet, 
Keep  thy  pleasant  secret,  for  mortal  ears  unmeet. 
Almost  thou  betray'st  it,  looking  all  the  while 
Back  to  earth  and  earthly  tremors  with  that  dear, 
still  smile. 

Ay,  sweetheart,  thou  knowest  'tis  a  merry  jest 
To  find  thy  doleful  going  so  infinitely  best. 
Yet  lock  thine  eyes  and  lock  thy  lips  in  marble 
imagery 

Lest  they  let  fall  one  luring  word  to  draw  us  after 
thee. 

FLOWER   MARKET 

By  Alice  Brown 

Roses,  pinks,  and  gillivers — 

Who'll  buy?     Not  I. 

They  make  me  homesick  for  the  field 

And  flowery  sweets  the  gardens  yield. 

I'll  sit,  frost-bit,  till  spring. 

And  then  I'll  go  a-garlanding. 


Little  waves  from  the  Orient  are  pro- 
vided by  Ezra  Pound  in  his  translations  of 
the  "Noh"  drama,  the  classical  stage  of 
Japan.  Here  in  "Suma  Genji"  the  chorus 
describes  the  dance  of  Genji: 

THE  DANCE  OF  GENJI 

The  flower  of  waves-reflected 
Is  on  his  white  garment; 
That  pattern  covers  the  sleeve. 
The  air  is  alive  with  flute-sounds, 
With  the  song  of  various  pipes 
The  land  is  aquiver, 
And  even  the  wild  sea  of  Suma 
Is  filled  with  resonant  quiet. 

He  came  down  like  Brahma,  Indra,  and  the  Four 

Kings  visiting  the  abode  of  Devas  and  Men. 
He,  the  soul  of  the  place. 
He,  who  seemed  but  a  woodman. 
He  flashed  with  the  honored  colors, 
He  the  true-gleaming. 
Blue-gray  is  the  garb  they  wear  here, 
Blue-gray  he  fluttered  in  Suma; 
His  sleeves  were  like  the  gray  sea-waves; 
They  moved  with  curious  rustling, 
Like  the  noise  of  the  restless  waves, 
Like  the  bell  of  a  country  town 
'Neath  the  nightfall. 
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HISTORY  AND   BIOGRAPHY 

Bassett,  John  Spencer  (Ph.D.,  LL.D.).  The 
Middle  Group  of  American  Historians.  Cloth, 
pp.  336.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

While  history  is  to-day  being  written 
in  the  United  States  by  a  larger  number 
of  persons  than  ever  before,  historians  for 
some  reason  seem  not  to  be  accorded.the  em- 
inent place  that  was  theirs  in  earlier  days. 
At  a  time  when  the  novelists,  essayists,  and 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  receiv- 
ing such  a  liberal  meed  of  praise,  one  should 
be  grateful  to  a  writer  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  tell  us  something  of  the  historians, 
many  of  them  giants  in  their  day,  whose 
work  enriched  the  early  literature  of  this 
republic.  The  present  volume,  the  fore- 
runner of  a  promised  larger  work,  is  de- 
voted in  the  main  to  the  three  men  who 
commanded  the  lion's  share  of  attention  in 
this  field  between  1830  and  1870— George 
Bancroft,  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
our  historians;  Jared  Sparks,  who  made  his 
reputation  as  an  editor  of  historical  writings ; 
and  Peter  Force,  the  compiler  of  historical 
materials. 

William  Hickling  Prescott  and  John 
Lothrop  Motley  are  accorded,  each  by 
himself,  a  chapter.  In  the  opening 
chapter  we  are  introduced  to  the  colo- 
nial historians,  William  Bradford  and 
John  Winthrop;  to  the  popular  historical 
writers,  such  as  Mason  Locke  Weems 
and  Washington  Irving;  to  those  fore- 
shadowers  of  the  modern  spirit,  Jeremy 
Belknap  and  Ebenezer  Hazard;  and  to 
the  brilliant  Southerner,  Charles  Etienne 
Gayarre.  In  a  final  chapter  on  the  dealings 
of  historians  with  their  publishers  Dr. 
Bassett  cites  figures  as  to  the  sums  realized 
for  their  work  by  some  of  our  earlier  his- 
torical writers  that  their  successors  of  to- 
day must  contemplate  with  envy. 

The    "middle    period"    discust   by    the 
author  begins  shortly  after  the  Revolution, 
which  imparted    a    new  character  to    the 
writing  of   history,  and  ends  with  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation in  1884,  which  marks  with  sufficient 
accuracy  the  coming  of  the  new  time  when 
the    scientific    spirit    secured    domination 
over  the  patriotic  school  that  had  ruled 
for   several   decades   and  was   largely   in- 
fluenced by  the  afterglow  of  the  Civil  War. 
Following    out    this    conception,    Francis 
Parkman,   tho  belonging  in  time   to  this 
"middle    period,"    is    distinctly    classified 
by  Dr.  Bassett  as  a  member  of  the  new 
school,  to  which  by  reason  of  his  industry, 
his  untiring  research,  and  his  aloofness,  he 
clearly  belongs.     Simply  and  interestingly 
written,  well  balanced,  skilfully  avoiding 
prolixity    while    giving    all    the    essential 
details  as  to  each  figure  brought  upon  the 
stage,  this  book  should  both  enhance  the 
author's  reputation  and  at  the  same  time 
tend  to  im  ke  more  popular  the  study  of 
history  by  the  American  of  to-day. 

Grant,  Madison.     The  Passing  of  the   Great 

Rare.     8vo,  pp.  245.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner'a 
S-i:s.     $2  net.    Postage,  12  cents. 

Dr.     Henry    Fairfield    Osborn,    in    the 


Preface  to  this  quite  assertive  book,  closes 
his  contribution  thus: 

"If  I  were  asked,  What  is  the  greatest 
danger  which  threatens  the  American 
Republic  to-day?  I  would  certainly  reply: 
The  gradual  dying  out  among  our  people 
of  those  hereditary  traits  through  which 
the  principles  of  our  religious,  political, 
and  social  foundations  were  laid  down, 
and  their  insidious  replacement  by  traits 
of  less  noble  character." 

Mr.  Grant  closes  the  book  itself  with 
this  paragraph: 

"We  Americans  must  realize  that  the 
altruistic  ideals  which  have  controlled  our 
social  development  during  the  past  cen- 
tury, and  the  maudlin  sentimentalism  that 
has  made  America  'an  asylum  for  the 
opprest,'  are  sweeping  the  nation  toward 
a  racial  abyss.  If  the  melting-pot  is  al- 
lowed to  boil  without  control,  and  we 
continue  to  follow  our  national  motto  and 
deliberately  blind  ourselves  to  all  'dis- 
tinctions of  race,  creed,  or  color,'  the  type 
of  native  American  of  Colonial  descent 
will  become  as  extinct  as  the  Athenian  of 
the  age  of  Pericles  and  the  viking  of  the 
days  of  Rollo." 

These    two    quotations    indicate    fairly 
the  book's  character  and  teachings.     Its 
author    believes    that    heredity    is    "more 
enduring  and  potent  than  environment"; 
that  in  any  admixture  of  races  it  is  the 
lower  that  pulls  the  higher  down,  not  the 
higher  that  lifts  the  lower  up.      "In  all 
wars  since  Roman  times,"  he  says,  "from 
a  breeding  point  of  view,  the  little  dark 
man    is    the    final    winner."      The    Great 
Race,  which  Mr.  Grant  thinks  is  "passing," 
is  made  up  mainly  of  three  races — "the 
Alpine,  Mediterranean,  and  Nordic";  and 
chiefly  the  men  of  Nordic  blood  are  blonds. 
"The  wars  of  the  last  two  thousand  years 
in  Europe  have   been  almost   exclusively 
wars    among    the    various  nations  of  this 
race,  or  between  rulers  of  Nordic  blood." 
From  a  race  point  of  view,  says  Mr.  Grant, 
"the  present  European  conflict  is  essen- 
tially a  civil  war,  and  nearly  all  the  officers 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  on  both 
sides  are  members  of  this  race."     Further 
on  he  speaks  of  this  war  as  "class  suicide 
on  a  gigantic  scale."    We  do  not  recall  any 
other  single  work  which  presents,  within 
the  limited  space  of  one  volume,  so  com- 
prehensive a  survey  of,  heredity,  eugenics, 
racial     characteristics,     ruling     dynasties, 
and  the  steady  elimination  of  the  unfit. 
It  is  a  good  book  for  the  pessimist  to  read, 
who  thinks  the  world  is  growing  worse,  for 
it  may  comfort  him.    Perhaps  the  optimist, 
too,   can   read   it   with   a   cheerful   heart, 
believing  as  he  does  that   the   dominant 
forces  in  the  world  will  surely   make  it 
better. 

Coester,  Alfred  (Ph.D.,  Cor.  Member  Hispanic 
Society  of  America).  The  Literary  History  ol 
Spanish  America.  Pp.  xii-495.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2.50.    Postage,  18  cents. 

It  was  natural  that  the  flower  of  Spanish 
genius  should  strike  deep  root  and  flourish 
when  transplanted  in  the  New  World. 
If   alien  writers   like   Prescott  and   Fiske 
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to  the  physician 


Coaxing 
digestion 

When  the  appetite  is 
languid  and  the  desire 
for  food  slackens,  a 
pure,  delicious  Franco- 
American  meat  broth 
will  prove  splendidly 
tonic  and  bracing.  The 
meat  extractives  quick- 
en the  flow  of  the  gastric 
juices  and  tend  to  restore 
a  normal  desire  for  other 
food. 
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Doctors  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain  good  meat  broths  from 
the  home  kitchen.  Exact 
knowledge  is  usually  lacking, 
or  the  proper  meats,  or  the 
painstaking  care.  Frequent- 
ly the  result  is  a  poor  make- 
shift, of  little  benefit  to  the 
patient.  This  explains  the 
popularity  of  Franco- 
American  Broths — pure,  de- 
pendable, uniform,  free  of 
all  grease,  easy  to*  obtain  (at 
the  grocer's),  all  ready  to 
serve,  safe  (sterilized). 


Beef 


Chicken 


Mutton 


May  be  taken  hot  or  cold 
Require  no  preparation 
Sold  by  leading  grocers 

15  cents  the  can 


Makers  of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN  SOUPS 
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Mere  touched  to  inspiration  by  the  epic 
of  the  Conquistadores — what  must  have 
been  the  emotions  it  evoked  in  the  hearts  of 
Spaniards?  It  was  indeed  a  golden  period 
of  adventure,  one  unmatched  in  the  annals 
of  mankind — this  finding,  not  of  an  empire 
merely,  but  of  a  new  world  for  Spain.  The 
literary  imagination  was  stirred  as  never 
before.  All  the  writings  of  the  time  have 
a  touch  of  exaltation.  Not  since  the 
Crusades  had  the  soul  of  Europe  been  so 
deeply  moved.  The  exploits  of  Pizarro  and 
Cortez  had  set  new  standards  of  ambition. 
"When  a  common  Spanish  soldier,"  as 
Mr.  Coester  says,  "could  rise  to  the  pos- 
session of  immense  wealth  and  hold  sway 
over  millions  of  human  beings,  a  new 
world  had  certainly  been  discovered."  Lit- 
erature took  new  flights  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Columbus's  discovery. 

Even  the  first  explorers  were  often 
men  of  literary  attainments,  as  the  letters 
of  Columbus  and  the  reports  of  Cortez 
well  attest.  Spain's  viceroys  and  repre- 
sentatives in  the  New  World  were  in- 
variably men  of  culture.  "Few  events  in 
history,"  remarks  Mr.  Coester,  "have  been 
more  fully  covered  by  a  written  record 
than  the  Spanish  conquest  of  America." 
And  he  further  avers  that  these  accounts 
of  exploration  and  adventure  "have  value 
not  only  as  historical  documents  of-  prime 
importance,  but'  as  literary  productions.'' 
But  the  torch  which  illustrates  the  splen- 
did exploits  of  the  Conquistadores  was 
held  highest  and  burned  brightest  in  the 
hands  of  the  monks.  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas, 
whose  "Historia  de  las  Indias"  had  as  its 
chief  object  the  voicing  of  a  protest  against 
the  treatment  visited  upon  the  Indians  by 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

Devoting  some  forty  pages  to  what  he 
has  called  the  "Colonial  Period"  of  Span- 
ish-American literature,  the  author  ex- 
hibits with  a  wealth  of  interesting  detail 
the  origins  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  literary  epochs.  The  average  reader 
will  here  find  an  unexplored  mine  of  in- 
formation. He  will  gain  some  idea  of 
Spain's  eminence  in  the  field  of  literature. 
As  in  most  other  countries,  literature  in 
South  America  followed  political  lines  and 
is  the  expression  of  social  and  political 
development.  Interest  in  the  story  is 
intensified  when  the  author  comes  to  the 
revolutionary  period,  when,  as  Mr.  Coester 
says,  "literature  came  directly  from  the 
hearts  of  men,  inspired  by  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  colonials  or  the  events 
of  their  warfare  against  the  mother 
country."  To  each  state  of  South  America 
a  separate  chapter  is  assigned. 

Perine,  Edward  Ten  Broeck.  The  Story  of  the 
Trust  Companies.  With  illustrations.  Pp.  xvii-327. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2  net.  Postage! 
14  cents. 

It  was  said  of  Balzac  that  he  made  busi- 
ness romantic,  and  the  phrase  may  be  not 
inaptly  used  of  the  author  of  this  book. 
The  trust  companies  have  been  called  the 
department  stores  of  finance.  Their  role 
in  the  present  era  of  gigantic  financial 
operations  is  an  important  one,  and  it  was 
well  worth  while  to  tell  their  story.  Mr. 
Peri/K-'s  book  aims,  with  an  avoidance  of 
technicalities,  to  si  3tch  the  beginnings  and 
progress  of  the  older  companies.  He  brings 
the  individual  narratives  of  a  number  of 
the  largest  institutions  down  to  1916 — a 
point  "within  one  hundred  years  of  the 
original  announcement  by  an  American 
corporation  of  an  intention  to  transact  a 
trust  business."     Corporate  banking  dates 


In-Vu  Wood  Rifles 

(PATENT  PENDING) 

Army  officers  endorse  it  because  the 
In-Vu  is  a  most  desirable  substitute  for 
the  regulation  Springfield  rifle.  In  size, 
shape,  balance,  feel,  and  general  details 
(except  weight,  of  course)  it  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  regulation  army  rifle, 
and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 
it  at  thirty  feet. 

For  Home  Defense 
School,  College  and  other 
Military  Organizations 

The  army  needs  all  the  Springhelds  and  Krag- 
Jorgensens  that  are  on  hand,  and  that  can  be 
made  in  the  next  year  or  so. 

Unofficial  military  organizations  cannot  there- 
fore count  upon  a  government  issue  of  regula- 
tion arms. 

Your  organization  will  get  the  necessary  pre- 
cision and  snap  in  the  manual  of  arms  with 
In-Vu  Wood  Rifles.  They  make  correct  aim- 
ing exercise  possible,  will  spark  up  your  drills, 
and  make  your  road  to  military  efficiency 
shorter  and  easier. 

A  better  drill-rifle  is  not  obtainable. 

From  10c  to  $W  each 

(FIVE  STYLES) 

These  low  prices  are  possible  only  because  of 

the  immense  sale  of  In-Vu's.     They  are  made 

for  rough  usage  and  will  wear  well. 

Samples  will  be  sent,  carriage  prepaid,  upon 

receipt  of  price.     Order  by  Model,  Name  and 

Number. 


"Uncle  Sam" 
Model.  The 
ideal  prepar- 
edness drill 
arm.  The  size, 
shape,  feel, 
and  balance  of 
the  Regulation 
U.  S.  Army 
Spring  field 
rifle. 

Get    One   for 
Your  Boy. 


"Uncle  Sam"  Model  No.  100.  Exact  copy  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
bpringheld  rifle.  Regulation  sight,  size  and  design,  with  stacking 
swivel  and  sling,  $i.oo. 

No.  75.  Same,  with  stacking  swivel  but  without  sling,  75  cents. 
No.  50.     Same,  without  sling  and  swivel,  50  cents. 


No.  10.     "Young  America"  Model,  IO  cents 


Retail   dealers   of    all     kinds   will 
do  a  big  business    with    In-Vu    Wood 
Rifles.       They    and     Military-Preparedness 
organizations  of  all  kinds  should  write  or  wire 
immediately  for  special  prices  on  quantities. 

In-Vu  Mfg.  Co.,  Geneva,  N.Y. 


To  obtain 
quick  delivery 
order  by  wire 
at  our  expense. 
Samples  sent, 
carriage  pre- 
paid, on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 
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Put  a  FISK  Non-Skid 
on  Your  Spare  Rim 

THAT  is  the  way 
many  thousands  or 
today's  most  enthusiastic 
Fisk  users  had  the  truth 
brought  home  to  them 
that  Fisk  Tires  are  the 
greatest  dollar-for-dollar 
value  on  the  market. 

Once  you  have  discovered 
for  yourself  there  is  such  a 
difference  in  tire  values  you 
will  never  be  satisfied  with 
other  than  complete  Fisk 
equipment 


Made  in  three 
styles— Grey  Non- 
Skid;  Black  Non- 
Skid;  and  the 
handsome  RED 
TOP.tiredeLuxe. 


Sold  by  dealers 
throughout  the 
United  States  and 
Canada  and  in 
more  than  J  25  di- 
rect Fisk  Branches 
in  principal  trade 
centers. 


Time  to  Re-tine? 

(Buy  F.iki 
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Renew  with  FISK 
Non-Skids 

THE  first  time  that  any  of 
your   present  tire  equip- 
ment needs  replacement  RE- 

NEW  WITH  FISK. 

Look  into  this  tire  question; 
compare  Fisk  quality  with 
other  tire  quality — Fisk  prices 
with  other  prices. 

When  you  have  four  Fisk 
Tires  on  your  car  you  will 
have  started  on  the  road  to 
complete  tire  satisfaction. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will 
learn  that  "when  you  pay 
more  than  Fisk  prices  you 
pay  for  something  that  does 
not  exist". 


Fish  Tubes  bought 
now  will  give  you 
better  tire  satis- 
faction and  lower 
upkeep  costs  for 
the  balance  of  the 
season. 


Fisk  Tire  Service 
FREE  to  all  car 
owners — in  lead- 
ing motor  centers 
throughout  the 
United  States. 


Time  to  Re-tire? 

(Buy  FUk) 
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FORD  EFFICIENCY 


I     Wl 


Four  heat  conditions  scientifically  met  by 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  in  Ford  engines 

If  you  have  driven  your  Ford  very  long  you  have  no  doubt  met 

ith  a  warm-weather  problem,  more  or  less  common  to  all  cars. 

That  is— a  tendency  of  the  engine  to  overheat.  This  is  generally 
most  noticeable  after  continued  running  on  low  gear. 

True,  your  thermo-syphon  cooling  system  absorbs  much  of  the 
excess  heat  in  the  combustion  chambers.  -  . 

But  your  water-cooling  system  should  not  be  called  upon  to  absorb 
and  radiate  all  the  heat  of  friction.  Most  of  that  task  belongs  to  the 
lubricating  oil. 

But  of  even  greater  importance  is  the  ability  of  the  lubricating:  oil  to  perform  its  function 
of  minimizing  friction  and  thus  reducing  friction  heat. 

Four  common  forms  of  overheating  are  described  below. 
to  vour  oil  supply. 


Each  one  traces  back  directly 


(1)   Friction  Heat  on  Cylinder  Walls. 

This  is  caused  by  oil  too  light  or  too  heavy  in 
body  for  the  Ford  engine.  If  too  light,  it 
fails  to  thoroughly  separate  friction  surfaces. 
If  too  heavy,  it  is  not  distributed  properly, 
leaving  cylinder  walls  and  bearings  partly 
exposed.  In  either  case  excess  friction  fol- 
lows.    Heat  mounts  up. 

The  body  and  character  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
"E"  are  such  that  it  will  feed  readily,  distrib- 
ute thoroughly  md  form  a  protecting  film  be- 
tween cylinder  walls,  pistons  and  piston  rings. 

(2)  Excessive  Crank-Case  Heat.  Nor- 
mal crank-case  heat  is  about  140°  F.  But  if 
the  oil  does  not  tightly  seal  the  Ford  piston 
rings,  part  of  the  heat  of  each  explosion 
shoots  down  past  the  piston  to  further  heat 
the  oil  in  the  crank-case.  Crank-case  heat 
may  then  rise  40°  to  50°  higher. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  will  thoroughly 
seal  the  Ford  piston  rings.      The  heat  of  the 


explosion  on  the  power  stroke  is  kept  above 
the  piston,  where  it  belongs. 

(3)  Hot  Bearings.  Bearing  surfaces  wnen 
seen  through  the  microscope  show  tiny 
hills  and  valleys  of  metal.  The  oil  must 
thoroughly  fill  in  these  valleys  and  cushion 
the  peaks  or  excess  friction  will  result.  Hot 
or  burned-out  bearings  follow. 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  is  of  the  correct 
body  to  cushion  the  Ford  bearing  surfaces,  thus 
preventing  them  from  rubbing  against  each 
other. 

(4)  Heat  Absorption  and  Radiation. 
On  hot  summer  days  you  will  sometimes 
see  Fords  running  under  overheated  condi- 
tions due  to  the  use  of  an  oil  of  low  quality 
or  poor  heat  radiating  ability. 

Ford  owners  who  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
tfE"  are  free  frdm  this  troubde,-o$ving  to  the 
ability  of  the 'oil  to  minimize  friction  and  to 
absorb  and  radiate  heal. 


The  following  test  will  show  you  the  importance  of  scientific  lubrication  in  the  efficient 
operation  of  your  Ford  engine: 

An  Economical  Demonstration 

It  will  cost  you  less  than  $1  to  fill  your  fill  it  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E,"  You 
reservoir  with  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E."  can  then  judge  for  yourself,  the  results  in 
The  garage  or  dealer  you  trade  **f+<r\\+  pooler  operation,  gasoline 

with  has  it,  or  can  promptly  ^&^MWf/j>»         -economy  and  reduced  od  con- 

secure  it  for  you. 

Ask    him    to    empty    your 
reservoir  of  its  present  oil  and 


sOmption,  to  say  nothing  of 
-reduced  carbon  deposit  and 
greatest  power. 


Mobiloils 


A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

In  buying  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E"  from  your  dealer,  it  is  safest  to  purchase  in  original  packages. 
Look  for  the  Red  Gargoyle  on  the  container.  If  the  dealer  has  not  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E,"  he  can 
promptly  secure  it  for  you. 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,   Rochester,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  lubricants  for  every 
class    of    machinery.       Obtainable    everywhere     in    the    world 


Domestic  Branches 

liRMiiiiinniiiiiiiiinimnniiiiitti 


Detroit 

Philadelphia 

Minneapolis 

Boston 

Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Pittsburgh 

New  York 

Indianapolis 

Chicago 
Des  Moines 


back  to  the  days  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  the  Bank  of  North  America 
having  been  founded  in  1781.  The  date  of 
the  establishment  of  the  first  trust  com- 
pany occurs  much  later,  yet  in  a  sense, 
as  the  author  shows,  the  two  institutions 
are  coeval.  In  point  of  corporate  age 
several  State  banks  which  have  been 
reorganized  as  trust  companies  in  com- 
paratively recent  years  are  nearly  as  old  as 
America's  earliest  bank.  An  illustration 
of  this  is  furnished  by  the  Union  Bank  and 
Trust  Company,  of  New  London,  Con- 
necticut, which  claims  existence  in  both 
financial  fields  since  1792. 

The   political   and   social    milieu   which 
marked     the    risa,  and     development    of 
American  banking  is  interestingly  sketched 
in  the  opening  chapter,  wherein  the  reader 
is   enabled   to   perceive   from   what   small 
beginnings    arose    the    gigantic    financial 
enterprises  of  to-day.     The  intimate  and 
natural  relation    which    financial    institu- 
tions bear  to  politics  is  traceable  almost 
from    the    beginning.     As   typical   of    the 
institutions  whose  history  he  relates,  the 
author  cites  the  Farmers'  Fire  Insurance 
and    Loan  Company,  chartered    in    1822, 
now  the  Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
pany,   of    New    York.     The    first    public 
announcement  of  the  company  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post    of  August 
10,    1836.     The  historic  advertisement  is 
reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the  book.     It 
states  that  the  company  "is  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000— office  at  No.  34 
Wall  Street,  adjoining  the  Bank  of  New 
York — open    from    nine     o'clock    a.m.    to 
sunset."     The     naive     document     further 
states  that  the  company  is  ready  to  insure 
property   "of   every   description"    against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  the  terms  to  be  "as 
favorable  as  those  of  any  other  company  in 
this    city,    allowing    liberally    for    circum- 
stances tending  to  diminish  the  risk." 

From  the  humble  beginnings  of  nearly 
a  century  ago,  the  story  of  American 
finance,  in  this  domain,  is  brought  down 
to  the  vast  operations  of  our  own  times. 
A  wide  range  of  financial  and  historical 
data  is  covered,  and  hardly  a  company 
of  any  importance  is  omitted  from  the 
narrative. 

Ribhany,  Abraham  Mitrie.    The  Syrian  Christ. 

8vo,  pp.  xii-426.     Boston  and  New  York:     Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1.50  net.     Postage,  12  cents. 

Mr.  Ribhany,  a  Syrian  by  birth  and  now 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Boston  founded 
and  served  by  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
offers  this  volume  as  "an  Oriental  guide  to 
afford  Occidental  readers  of  the  Bible  a 
more  intimate  view  of  the  original  intellec- 
tual and  social  environment  of  this  sacred 
literature."  His  thesis  is  that  Occidental 
interpreters,  in  spite  of  *  their  spiritual 
affinities,  have  necessarily  failed  to  grasp 
many  of  the  intimacies  with  Bible  events 
and  thoughts  which  Orientals  naturally 
and  normally  appreciate.  The  interpre- 
tation of  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels  is 
not  so  much  vitiated  as  made  inadequate 
because  of  this  failure.  And  so  under  five 
main  heads  (The  Syrian  Christ,  The 
Oriental  Manner  of  Speech,  Bread  and 
Salt,  Out  in  the  Open,  i.e.,  public  life, 
Sisters  of  Mary  and  Martha),  the  author 
mediates  between  the  East  and  the  West 
in  a  series  of  attractive  and  illuminating 
expositions  which  not  only  make  the  Bible 
seem  more  "natural"  and  spontaneous, 
but  reveal  what  Matthew  Arnold  used  to 
call  its  "sweet  reasonableness." 

The  opening  chapter,  "A  Son  of  the 
East,"  should  be  read  in  the  family  by 
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Goodyear   Tires,  Heavy)  Tourist  Tubes  and  "Tire  Saver"  Accessories 
are  easy   to   gel  from    Goodyear  Service  Station   Dealers   everywhere. 


They  Add  Real  Comfort  to  Any  Car 


One  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  satisfactory  use  of  any  auto- 
mobile is  comfort. 

In  the  past  this  important  element 
has  been  relatively  neglected — car 
makers  necessarily  focused  their  in- 
genuity and  resource  on  the  perfec- 
tion of  mechanical  parts. 

But  today,  with  the  ability  and 
usefulness  of  the  motor  car  firmly 
established,  vast  effort  is  being  given 
to  magnify  riding  ease. 

In  this  direction,  which  now  invites 
the  entire  automobile  industry,  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  represent  a  tremen- 
dous forward  step. 

For  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  positive- 
ly do  enhance  the  comfort  of  any  car. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  add  comfort 
to  the  hardest-riding  car.  And  Good- 
year  Cord  Tires  add  comfort  to  the 
easiest-riding  car. 

Whether  on  boulevards  or  in  the 
country,  on  ballasted  highway  or 
difficult  mountain  trail,  they  smother 


shock,  defeat  vibration,  absorb  im- 
pact, lessen  spring  -  throw,  insure 
smooth  travel. 

For  the  man  who  uses  them,  the 
world  is  covered  with  velvet. 

The  resilience  and  life  of  Good- 
yea  r  Cords  are  due  directly  to  their 
construction. 

This  construction,  originated  by 
Goodyear,  supplants  the  inactive, 
tightly  cross-woven  fabric  ordinarily 
used  in  the  tire  body,  with  thousands 
of  stout,  pliant  cords. 

Layers  of  these  cords  are  built  di- 
agonally one  upon  the  other,  without 
interweave,  and  each  cord  and  each 
layer  separately  is  insulated  and  up- 
holstered with  a  cushion  of  quick 
rubber. 

In  action  these  cords  play  freely  in 
the  tire,  without  contact  and  without 
friction,  exercising  swiftly  to  the  lift 
and  dip  of  the  road,  and  yielding  ex- 
treme comfort. 

See    how    these    top  -  grade    car 


makers  have  recognized  this  virtue 
and  have  sanctioned  it: 

Goody  ear  Cord  Tires  are  standard 
equipment  on  the  Packard  Twin- Six, 
the  Franklin,  the  Locomobile,  the 
Peerless,  the  White,  the  Haynes 
Twelve,  the  Stutz,  the  McFarlan,  the 
Roamer,  the  Lexington  Thorough- 
bred Six,  the  Daniels  Eight,  the  Owen 
Magnetic,  the  Mercer,  the  Milburn 
Electric,  the  Detroit  Electric,  and  the 
Rauch  and  Lang  Electric. 

Comfort  alone  was  not  of  course 
the  sole  basis  for  their  choice,  but 
comfort  had  an  important  part. 

It  will  have  an  important  part  in 
the  satisfaction  you  derive  from  them. 
However  much  you  may  appreciate 
their  long  life,  economy,  appearance 
and  stamina — you  will  not  the  less 
appreciate  the  ease-of-riding  Good- 
year Cords  insure. 

Their  quality  makes  them  higher- 
priced  and — better. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company- 
Akron,  Ohio 
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A  new  and  wonderful  effect 
in  interior  decoration 

Combines  the  "feeling"  of  carving  and  the 
flat  effect  of  stenciling  — with  an  added  ap- 
peal which  neither  possesses.  Whether  the 
Redwood  is  left  "natural"  or  stained  some 
soft  neutral  tint,  this  treatment  is  sure  to  give 
your  new  home  an  air  of  distinction  and 
modest  elegance. 

Write  today  for  full  information  regarding  this 
new  method  and  the  many  remarkable  qualities  of 
California  Redwood:  also  the  Redwood  Finish 
Book  and  set  of  samples  showing  the  new  stains. 

California  Redwood 

A  wonderful  wood  for  interior  finish 

No  other  finish  has  such  attractive  texture,  such 
beauty  of  "pattern"  and  coloring,  such  unlimited 
possibilities  for  variety  of  decorative  treatment 

At  the  same  time  Redwood  is  the  most  practi- 
cal finish,  for  it  will  not  shrink,  swell,  crack,  warp 
or  twist  when  properly  seasoned.  Contains  a  nat- 
ural preservative  that  resists  rot.  Retards  fire. 

Write  for  full  details  today.  Please  give  us  the 
names  of  your  architect  and  local  lumber  dealers. 

CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 

714  Call  Building,  San  Francisco 

Ask  for  the  child*!  story  of  the  "big  trees"''  of  California- 
there s  a  cop/  for  every  child  in  the  nation 


The  above  panel 
shows  a  detail  of  the 
lower  picture.  You 
can  secure  just  as 
artistic  and  har- 
monious effect-  in 
four  own  home. 
Write  for  Redwood 
literature  and  full 
infot  mation  regard- 
*ng  this  new  decora* 

tive  treatment. 


The  far-reaching  designs  of  German  Im- 
perialism, as  evidenced  in  the  subtle 
schemes  of  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  as- 
sociates to  bring  about  the  downfall  of 
Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria,  because  of  his 
avowed  antagonism  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Hohenzollerns,  arc  laid  bare  in 
a  fascinating  new  book, 

TheTragedyof  aThrone 

by  Hildegarde  Ebenthal.  The  story 
of  how  the  impressionable  young  king 
was  alienated  from  his  friends,  sur- 
rounded by  Prussian  spies,  and  finally 
driven  to  his  death  by  persecution, 
reads  like  a  romance,  but  it  is  backed 
up  by  a  mass  of  reliable  evidence,  much  of  it  new  to  the  reading 
public.  The  part  played  by  Richard  Wagner  in  the  drama  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  the  admirers  of  the  great  composer. 
The  series  of  thrilling  climaxes  leading  to  the  King's  sensational 
end  which  made  possible  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire 
and  indirectly  the  present  world-war,  will  hold  your  attention 
like  a  novel  and  will  make  clear  many  things  about  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  German  federated  States  that  will  be  of  profound 
Interest  at  this  juncture. 

Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  Illustrated,  332  pp.,  $3.50;  by  mail,  $3.65 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


RICHARD  WAGNER 
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IRON   FENCE) 

IMPROVE  TOUR  PROPERTY  WITH  AN  IRON  FENCE 

Write  today  for  catalogue  of  designs  for  residence 
country  estates,  parks,  cemeteries  and  all  other  purpose 
Artistic,  indestructible.  Local  Representatives  Wantet 
The  Stewart  Iron  Worki  Co..  J  25  Stewart  Bl.,  Cincinnati,  ( 

H 

5.      1 

'        1 
).     1 

this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth.  $1.25  net.    Postpaid  $1.37. 
n.SK  &  "MIS  ALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Are.,  NEW  YORK 


"Good  OAK  FURNITURE  is  more  nearly  'boy- 
proof  than  any  other  equally  fine  cabinet-wood." 

Its  elegance,  dignity  and  artistic  adaptability — 
are  backed  by  its  sturdy  resistance  to  dents 
and    scratches.     (Really   an    important    point.) 

"There  is  no  finer  heirloom  than  good  OAK 
furniture."  There  is  no  more  safe  and  enduring 
investment  —  none  better  worth  insisting  upon. 

AMERICAN  OAK  MFRS.  ASSN.  answers  all 
letters.  Address  1415, 14  Main  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


every  paterfamilias,  whatever  be  his  re- 
ligion, or  even  if  he  have  none.  It  has 
more  than  individual  interest;  it  is  quick 
with  social  values.  Similarly,  the  eight 
chapters  under  "The  Oriental  Manner  of 
Speech"  grant  new  insight  into  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples. 

In  short,  this  is  a  "worth-while"  book, 
not  merely  for  the  avowed  Christian,  but 
for  all  who  have  any  interest  in  a  life  that 
is  transforming  all  life,  or,  if  not  even  so 
much,  who  have  a  student's  interest  in 
what  they  concede  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant book  in  the  world. 

Byne,  Arthur  and  Stapley,  Mildred.  Spanish 
Architecture  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  General 
View  of  the  Plateresque  and  Herrera  Styles.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  xxii-436.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$7. 50  net.     Postage,  16  cents. 

Spain  is  unfortunately  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary currents  of  international  travel. 
Consequently,  its  architecture  has  been 
comparatively  unknown,  with  certain  noted 
exceptions,  such  as  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
Moorish  style  in  general.  Yet  the  suc- 
cession of  types,  or  orders  of  building  and 
ornamentation,  and  the  attempts  at  blend- 
ing or  adapting  them  furnish  one  of  the 
most  attractive  chapters  in  the  history  of 
this  art.  The  volume  in  hand  is  a  rather 
exhaustive  discussion  of  that  single  century 
when  the  new  Italian  style  was  making  its 
impress  on  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The 
method  of  treatment  combines  the  chrono- 
logical, the  local,  and  the  personal.  It 
begins  with  the  work  of  Enrique  de  Egas, 
shortly  after  1500,  and  continues  with  that 
of  Covarrubias,  Francisco  de  Colonia, 
Domenico  Fancelli,  down  to  Juan  de 
Herrera  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The 
great  local  examples  include  monuments  in 
Toledo,  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Alcala, 
Burgos,  Pefiaranda,  Salamanca,  Osuna, 
Granada — indeed,  throughout  the  country. 
Discovery  and  conquest,  and  the  conse- 
quent wealth  that  flowed  into  Spain,  gave 
the  impulse  to  the  great  activity  in  this 
art.  And  the  successive  masters  left  their 
handiwork  on  all  grades  of  structures,  from 
churches  and  tombs,  hospitals  and  palaces 
and  universities,  down  to  the  more  humble 
home. 

The  discussion  is  not  at  all  popular, 
indeed  it  is  almost  severely  technical.  The 
unprofessional  reader  requires  at  hand  a 
dictionary  of  architectural  terms  to  gain 
an  adequate  comprehension  of  the  volume. 
"Plateresque,"  "Mudejar,"  and  like  terms 
are  indeed  explained  in  the  text.  But 
aside  from  this  the  reader's  memory  re- 
quires constant  refreshment.  In  other 
words,  this  is  a  weighty  and  important 
volume,  to  be  taken  up  piecemeal  and 
digested  slowly.  Yet  it  is  nowhere  ob- 
scure, simply  exceedingly  meaty.  The 
eighty  full-page  plates  and  140  illustrations 
are  excellent.  No  criticism  is  offered  of 
the  author's  work,  and  the  publishers  have 
given  us  a  volume  worthy  of  their  rep- 
utation, substantially  bound  in  buckram. 
To  own  it  is  a  pleasure;  to  comprehend  it, 
a  full  recompense  for  the  effort  expended. 

Gibbons,  Helen  Davenport.  The  Bed  Bugs  of 
Tarsus.  Pp.  194.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    1917.     $1.25  net.     Postage,  8  cents. 

Here  is,  as  the  subtitle  says.  "A  Woman's 
Record  of  the  Armenian  Massacre  of  1909." 
This  record  actually  takes  less  than  100 
of  these  large-type  pages,  but  it  is  charm- 
ingly introduced  by  the  110  pages  preceding. 
Mrs.  Gibbons  is  as  fascinating  when  she 
writes  as  she  was  brave  when  the  massacre 
came.     And  think  of  a  woman's  first-born 
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coming  to  her  amid  the  horrors  of  such  a 
time!  No,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  experience 
to. think  of.  How  much  worse  it  must  have 
been  to  realize!  From  letters  to  her  mother 
Mrs.  Gibbons  took  the  narrative  here 
given.  She  has  a  rare  gift  of  description 
and  humor.  She  visualizes  everything. 
She  is  not  prodigal  of  words,  but  she  makes 
you  see  what  she  sees,  whether  it  be  funny 
or  horrible;  and  she  kindly  spares  you  the 
most  horrible  things.  She  compels  you  to 
admire  her  cool  courage,  barely  hinted 
at  by  her. 

Fifth  Avenue  Events.  A  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  most  interesting  events  which  have  occurred 
on  the  avenue.  In  borrds,  pp.  76.  New  York:  The 
Fifth  Avenue  Bank. 

These  "Events"  begin  with  the  visit  to 
New  York  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1S60, 
and  close  with  the  opening  of  the  Public 
Library  in  1911.  The  time  between  those 
dates  covered  many  incidents  well  worth 
recalling,  which  are  here  briefly  described 
and  amply  illustrated. 

Scott,  Leonora  Cranch.  The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch.  Illustrated.  Pp. 
395.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    $3.50.     Postage,  18  cents. 

It  was  not  thought  best  to  publish  in  its 
entirety  Mr.  Cranch's  autobiography,  but 
extracts  from  diaries,  letters,  and  fleeting 
poems,  as  collected  by  his  daughter,  which 
show  him  as  the  embodiment  of  unselfish- 
ness, patience,  and  loving-kindness.  His 
life  was  varied,  and  touched  American  life 
at  many  points.  These  extracts  tell  of  days 
in  the  ministry,  of  his  change  from  the 
ministry  to  life  as  an  artist;  of  his  marriage, 
and  going  to  Europe  with  George  William 
Curtis;  of  his  life  abroad  as  an  artist;  of 
his  meeting  with  other  artists,  and  men  of 
letters;  of  his  return  to  America;  of  his 
second  trip  to  Europe,  and  of  his  final  days 
in  Cambridge.  His  personality  was  well 
worth  studying,  but  the  greatest  charm  of 
the  book  lies  in  the  intimate  view  we  get 
of  such  friends  as  Curtis,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BroAvning,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  W.  W.  Story,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  others  famous  in  art,  music, 
and  literature.  We  enjoy  with  him  the 
personalities  revealed  and  enter  into 
intimate  relation  with  their  thoughts, 
ideals,  and  achievements.  It  is  a  very 
readable  biography. 

Gray,  Louis  Herbert  (Editor).  Moore,  George 
Foot  (Consulting  Editor).  The  Mythology  of  All 
Races.  Thirteen  volumes.  Volume  VI — Indian,  by 
A.  Berriedale  Keith;  Iranian,  by  Albert  J.  Carnoy. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  ix-404  pp.  Boston:  Marshall 
Jones  Company. 

Volume  VI  of  this  notable  and  useful 
series  (fourth  in  order  of  publication)  bids 
fair  to  be  the  jewel  of  all.  This  does  not 
imply  any  lack  in  the  other  volumes,  but 
simply  that  in  importance  and  richness  of 
subject,  in  clear  presentation  of  matter, 
and  in  appropriateness  of  illustration  this 
volume  is  superexcellent.  For  the  last, 
some  of  the  choicest  of  manuscript  and 
book-decorations  have  been  employed  at 
large  cost.  Two  huge  bodies  of  myth  are 
here  dealt  with.  Only  an  extremely 
orderly  scheme  could  satisfactorily  include 
discussion  of  so  vast  a  mass  of  subject. 
For  India,  Dr.  Keith  treats  first  the  gods 
of  the  Rig-Veda,  in  two  chapters;  then 
deals  with  myth  in  the  Brahmanas  and  in 
the  Epic,  that  attending  minor  deities 
and  the  dead,  and  that  in  the  Puranas; 
and  finally  with  Buddhist,  Jainist,  and 
modern  Hindoo  myths.  For  Iran,  Pro- 
fessor Carnoy  had  even  more  difficult  sub- 
jects— Pre-Zoroastrian,  Zoroastrian,  Mith- 
raic,  etc.,  mythology.     In  six  chapters  and 


Luxury  demands  a  sense 
of  absolute  protection 


Throughout  the  United 
States,  among  people  who  do 
not  have  to  consider  cost, 
ECCO  Wire  is  used. 

Not    because    ECCO   costs  • 
more  than  just  quality  wire, 
but  because  it  is  the  wire  that 
stands  for  super-quality — the 
best  obtainable. 

The  actual  difference  in  cost 
is  at  the  rate  of  only  #5.00  on 
a  #5,000.00  house,  so  that  every 
owner  can  have  ECCO  Wire — 
can  enjoy  the  same  luxury  and 
protection  as  the  owner  of  a 
palatial  mansion. 


For  mansion  or  cottage,  for 
factory  shed  or  sky-scraper, 
wherever  electricity  is  in- 
stalled, ECCO  Wire,  while  not 
the  cheapest,  is  the  most 
economical  wire  to  use.  Ask 
your  architect  and  contractor. 

The  name  "ECCO"  is 
stamped  on  the  wire  we  make 
— your  identification  and  our 
guarantee.  We  test  every  coil, 
and  will  furnish  certified  copies 
of  test  upon  request. 

ASK  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET 
ON  WIRE  AND  WIRING. 


ECCOKssffisWIRE 

THE   ELECTRIC   CABLE   COMPANY,   10  E.  43d  St.,  New  York 
Makers  of  ECCO  Wire  for  every  purpose  where  rubber  covered  wire  is  used. 
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I'll  Cut  Your  Ice  Bills 

ORDER  a  beautiful  White  Frost  Refrigerator  on  a  month's  trial.  I'll 
show  you  a  real  Quality  refrigerator— one  that  holds  the  tempera- 
ture without  eating  its  head  off  in  ice.  The  only  round  white  enamel 
-if  refrigerator  on  earth.   Revolving  shelves  save  room  inside  and  out,  move-easy  cas- 
fj  tors,  cork  cushion  doors,  noiseless  and  air-tight.    Steel  walls  insulated  with  granu- 
lated cork,  crystal  glass  watercooler.easytofill.  — »w«    ».        fm  t 
I  sell  direct  to  you— no  middlemen.   I  pay  freight  VAf  k|«i|   LitAlfT 
-quick  shipments.      Easy  terms— $6.50  brings  a  II    I     1 1  f"   f\  II^L 
.    White  Frost  at  once, balance  pay  as  you  use.  _             '       „«rJ?L.T»«ir 
Write  today  for  catalog.    H.  L.  SMITH,  Pres.  V 

WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 
ept.  K-9  Jackson,  Michigan 
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'Increases  efficiency  In 
Tlanaung  Mailing  Hfor£ 

So  says  this  concern  that  manages  31  Public  Service 
Corporations  throughout  the  country. 

"Our  mailing  department  in  New  York  has  been  using  your 
DIREX-ALL    for    addressing   its  mailing  list  for  the  past  six  years. 

"The  list  numbers  7,000  addresses,  and  letters  are  sent  to 
these  names  from  one  to  three  times  per  month.  The  operator  is 
able  to  do  this  work  without  special  effort  in  one  and  a  half  days. 

"For  our  purposes  the  lists  are  divided  into  nine  classifications, 
and  these  are  filed  separately.  This  enables  us  to  run  any  one 
classification  of  plates  through  the  machine  without  the  other  plates 
being  handled,  and  this  has  proven  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement,  as  our  classifications  are  quite  separate  and  distinct 
from  each  other.  "The  equipment  meets  our  needs  in  a 

very  acceptable  manner  in  every  way." 

(Signed)  STONE  &  WEBSTER, 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Whatever  the  size  or  nature  of  your  busi- 
ness there  is  the  particular  DIREX-ALL  for 
it,  for  all  mailing,  listing,  billing,  and  similar 
work  now  done  by  hand. 

Typewriter  ribbon  principle,  one  •  piece 
metal  plates,  individuality,  simplicity  and 
accuracy  are  DIREX-ALL  advantages. 

Write  today  for  free  book,"Doing  the  Day's 
Work  Better."  Tells  all  about  it,  and  pictures 
your  DIREX-ALL. 

Stickney  &  Montague 

New  York,  54  Franklin  St.        San  Francisco,  Wells-Fargo  Bldg. 

Chicago,  180  N.  Wabash  Ave.         Chattanooga,  33  Short  St. 

Canada:  368  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 
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^-CONVERSATION 


"People  who 
are  perplexed  over 

this  necessary  but  What  To  Say  and  How  To  Say  It 

difficult  aspect  of  A  new  and  widely  commended  book 

social  life,  will  find 


By  MARY  GREER  CON  KLIN 


'Books  like  this  perfectly  delightful  one,  simply  thrill  one 

sensible  and  valu-    with  the  imaginary  joys  of  conversation,  real  conversation, 

not  breathless  chatter  or  the  martyrdom  of  enduring  having 

able      suggestions    somebody  talk  when  you  want  to,  but  a  fair  and  even  deal, 

,  ■     ,    n         heart  and  mind  alert,  and  a  companion  for  whose  opinions    ascertain  why  talk 
in    this    book.    —    you  really  care.     This  eminently  intelligent  book  has  so 


"  'Conversa- 
tion' shows  that 
its  author  has 
thought  deeply 
concerning  her 
theme,  and  follow- 
ed many  lines  in 
her    endeavor    to 


much  that  is  good  sense,  and   so  much  valuable  advice  to 


is  so  seldom  worth 


The    Standard ,    give  that  it  warms  the  heart  and  stirs  the  imagination." —     while."   — 
_,  .             ,„                  Elizabeth  D  dinger  field,  in  the  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky.     _ 
Chicago,  III.  ,o -i-.l  -,r x.  l .loo.  Free  Press. 


Detroit 


12mo,  cloth,  75c  net;  by  mail  82c 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Grammar  Facts  for  the  Home  and  Office 

Practical  information,  filed  away  in  a  new,  handy  little  volume  for  the  man  or  woman 
at  a  desk  who  sometimes  feels  uncertain  in  the  intricacies  of  English  grammar.  A  simple. 
complete,  dependable  standard  by  which  to  test  any  doubtful  word  or  phrase,  in  a  letter, 
advertisement,  report,  or  other  composition. 

ENGLISH   GRAMMAR   SIMPLIFIED 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

A  book  of  practical  help  for  the  man  who  puts  English  to  practical  use.  Not 
a  list  of  hampering  rules  and  foggy  reasonings,  but  facts  and  illustrations  that 
clear  up  the  annoying  puzzles  of  grammar,  whenever  they  appear.  Furnished 
with  an  index  system  that  locates  in  a  second  every  point — even  the  minor 
details — about  which  any  question  could  be  raised.  This  is  a  new  and  remarkably 
comprehensive,  common-sense  guide  for  every  office,  home  and  school  where 
grammatical  accuracy  in  speech  and  writing  is  desired. 


282  pages,  handsomely  bound.   Price,  75  cents;  hy  mail,  83  cents. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


a  conclusion  the  author  discusses  clearly 
the  mythology  of  wars  between  gods  .and 
demons,  creation  myths,  hero  myths,  then 
the  Yima,  "Kings  and  Zoroaster,"  and 
eschatologic  myths  are  condensed  and 
to  some  extent  explained.  In  form,  press- 
work,  careful  writing,  editing,  and  in  bib- 
liography, this  volume  is  beyond  praise. 
For  the  liberality  which  stipplied  the  il- 
lustrations the  publishers  deserve  hearty 
thanks.  But  on  Plate  XXXVI  the  de- 
scriptions should  be  transposed. 

Richard,  Timothy  (D.D.,  LL.D.).  Forty-flve 
Years  in  China.  Reminiscences.  8vo,  384  pp. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $3.50  net. 
Postage,  16  cents. 

Dr.  Richard's  volume  has  fourfold  in- 
terest: (1)  as  the  record  of  a  long,  useful 
activity;  (2)  as  an  example  of  growing 
breadth  of  spirit  and  altruistic  endeavor; 
(3)  as  affording  glimpses  of  an  immense 
empire  as  it  works  out  of  the  shackles  of  the 
past;  (4)  as  giving  views  of  such  giants  as 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  of  men  of  lesser  stat- 
ure, such  as  Yuan  Shi  Kai.  Missionaries 
to  China  have  not  infrequently  developed 
literary,  scientific,  political,  and  diplomatic 
importance  unexpected  in  men  of  their 
purpose  and  life-work.  Dr.  Richard  be- 
longs to  this  class.  While  his  narrative  is 
constrained  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
experiences,  those  were  so  varied  that  the 
interests  compassed  embrace  broad  and 
sympathetic  contact  with  educational, 
scientific,  and  political  affairs  that  involve 
immediately  vast  progress  in  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Thus  the  volume  has  very  con- 
siderable intrinsic  value,  especially  to  the 
student  of  conditions  in  the  Far  East. 

Tagore,  Sir  Rabindranath.    My  Reminiscences. 

Pp.    273.      New    York:     The    Macmillan    Company. 
$1.50.    Postage,  12  cents. 

The  enthusiastic  following  which  Sir  R. 
Tagore  has  acquired  in  this  country  will  be 
interested  in  these  reminiscences  which 
are  a  series  of  memory  pictures  dealing 
with  the  poet's  inner  growth,  spiritual  and 
mental,  from  youth  to  maturity — not 
necessarily  continuous  and  interrelated 
experiences,  but  casual  pictures,  here  and 
there,  as  they  come  above  the  threshold  of 
his  consciousness.  "Life's  memories,"  he 
says,  "are  not  life's  history,  but  the 
original  work  of  an  unseen  artist."  Again, 
"It  is  as  literary  material  that  I  offer  my 
memory  pictures — to  take  them  as  an  at- 
tempt at  autobiography  would  be  a 
mistake." 

He  writes  of  his  youth,  his  schooling,  his 
family  (only  as  they  have  influenced  his 
taste  and  expression),  and  traces  the  differ- 
ent manifestations  of  his  poetical  aspira- 
tions, mistakes,  and  achievements.  There 
is  the  same  poetic  quality  in  his  accounts 
that  characterizes  his  stories.  In  the  later 
reminiscences,  he  comments  critically  on  his 
own  poetic  and  dramatic  works.  The 
keenest  perception  is  evidenced  by  some  of 
his  comments.  For  example:  "It  is  the 
Big  who  suffer  and  the  Small  who  cause 
suffering."  "When  stagnation  sets  in  then 
comes  the  danger."  "There  is  no  harm 
in  making  gifts  to  children,  but  they 
should  not  be  rewards."  In  referring  to  the 
"insolence  of  vanity"  and  "impudent 
criticism,"  we  see  how  impartial  is  his 
justice,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
his  poetry  does  in  fact  "lack  the  backbone 
of  worldly  reality."  Journeys  which  he 
made  with  his  father  and  brothers  are 
described  freely,  and  his  growing  pro- 
ficiency. It  is  a  book  interesting  and 
helpful  in  understanding  the  poet,  phi- 
losopher, and  man. 
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HALF-TON  TRUCK 

The  Merchant  Who  Operates  the  Rush 
Has  Cut  His  Delivery  Expense  to  the  Bone 


The  wonderful  RUSH  counterbalanced  crankshaft  motor — no  distor- 
tion, no  lost  power  and  practically  no  vibration — drives  down  his 
gasoline,  oil  and  repair-shop  bills. 

In  combination  with  Rush  spring  suspension,  Rush  flexible  pressed 
steel  frame  and  Rush  pneumatic,  air-check  shock  absorbers  (standard 
equipment),- it  insures  him  against  the  loss  by  damaged  goods — and 
loss  of  his  customers'  good  will. 

When  a  Rush  truck  pulls  out  with  a  half-ton  of  perishable  merchan- 
dise the  goods  get  there— and  they  get  there  in  the  condition  they 
left  the  store. 

Vibration  and  rough  riding  over  cobbles  and  badly  paved  streets  are 
the  arch  enemies  of  all  save  the  hardiest  wares. 

The  Rush  counterbalanced  crankshaft  absorbs  the  jerk  of  the  power  impulses  and 
continues  the  driving  force  by  its  own  momentum.  Eighty-two  inches  of  spring 
suspension — springs  built  especially  to  carry  dead  weight — and  shock  absorbers 
designed  to  annul  the  rebound,  take  up  every  jolt  of  the  road.  The  Rush  frame 
is  built  to  yield  to  ordinary  road  bumps,  resilient  and  at  the  same  time  over-size 
and  sturdy. 

Electric  starting  and  lighting  equipment  is  another  of  the  unrivaled  galaxy  of 
features  that  makes  the  Rush  an  unequaled  value  in  the  light  delivery  field. 
Write  for  our  booklet  "Delivery  Economy" ' ,  giving  more  than  twenty-five  reasons 
for  Rush  supremacy. 


RUSH  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Chassis 

$895 
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Pennsylvania 


VACUUM  CUP  TIRES 


How  the  cups 
operate  to  pre- 
vent skidding 
■with  no  resist- 
ance to  foward 
speed. 


The  Vacuum  Cups — 
Generators  of  Safety 

AMID  the  murmuring  of  the  motor  occasionally 
rises  another  sound — like  engine  echoes  from 
beneath  the  speeding  car. 

To  you  who  know  its  full  significance,  this 
secondary  rhythm  is  always  reassuring.  It  bespeaks 
the  presence  under  your  car  of  generators  of  safety, 
operated  by  the  car's  weight  and  motion  and  the 
wet  of  the  slippery  pavement  to  lay  a  safety  track 
of  vacuum. 

What  you  hear  is  the  rapid  fire  of  the  Vacuum 
Cups  as  they  let  go  their  instantaneous,  but  ever  fol- 
lowing, never  failing  grips  on  the  treacherous,  skiddy 
surface. 

And  as  the  massive  Cups  grip  and  hold  and  let  go, 
they  do  not  in  the  slightest  retard  the  forward  speed, 
for  the  tires,  rolling  forward,  automatically  lift  the 
cups  edgewise,  gently  releasing  the  vacuum. 

The  Vacuum  Cups  are  guar- 
anteed  not  to  skid  on  wet,  slippery 
pavements,  else  returnable,  after 
reasonable  trial,  at  full  purchase 
price— a  riding  safety  guaranteed 
by  no  other  make  of  tires. 

As  to  service,  Vacuum  Cup 
Tires  are  guaranteed— per  warranty 
tag  attached  to  each  casing— for 

6,000Miles 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  factory  branches  and  service  agencies 

throughout    the     United   States    and    Canada 


1 .  Contact 


2.  Pressure 


3.  Seal 


4.  Suction  . 


5.  Grip 


6.  Edge  release       7.  Disengagement 
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fomia    to    become    assistant    manager    of 
the  Morning  Star  mines. 
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HOOVER  IN  THE  MAKING 


VI J  HEN  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  had 
*  *  reached  the  age  when  he  wanted  to 
be  something  more  than  a  farmer,  he  in- 
formed his  parents  of  his  desire  for  a 
broader  education.  They  promised  to  send 
him  to  the  Quaker  school  in  the  district, 
but  young  Hoover  rebelled,  and  through 
his  own  efforts  managed  to  make  his  way 
through  Leland  Stanford  University. 

'  The  man  with  a  degree  plus  common 
sense,"  is  the  way  the  other  members  of 
that  pioneer  class,  that  was  graduated 
by  the  University  in  1895,  referred  to 
Hoover.  Something  of  his  struggle  from 
plowboy  to  his  present  position  is  told 
by  a  writer  in  the  Providence  Journal, 
who  says:  * 

Born  on  an  Iowa  farm,  August  10,  1874, 
Mr.  Hoover  is  the  son  of  Jesse  C.  and 
Huldah  R.  Hoover,  industrious  Quaker 
residents  of  West  Branch.  His  early  life 
was  spent  upon  the  Iowa  farm,  where  the 
hard  work  of  wrestling  with  the  brown  earth 
and  harvesting  crops  made  his  muscles 
firm  and  his  nerves  steady  and  gave  him 
in  intimate  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  those 
svho  are  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow. 

At  an  early  age  he  developed  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  something  more  than  a 
nere  farmer,  and  when  the  family  moved 
:o  California,  early  in  his  'teens,  he  voiced 
ais  desire  to  go  to  college. 

It  is  related  that  this  request  of  the  lad 
vas  met  by  the  parents  with  the  promise 
:o  send  him  to  a  Quaker  school  and  that 
hey  were  somewhat  nonplussed  by  the 
issertion  of  the  son,  who  declared:  "I 
lon't  want  to  go  to  a  Quaker  school  or  a 
:ollege  founded  by  any  other  special  sect. 
[  want  to  go  where  I  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  and  judge  everything  fairly  without 
prejudice  for  or  against  any  one  line  of 
bought." 

So,  when  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity was  opened  in  1891  young  Hoover  ap- 
plied for  admission.  As  it  was  necessary 
or  him  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  way,  he 
ooked  about  for  opportunities.  Declining 
m  offer  of  a  position  as  waiter  in  the 
lining-room  of  the  University,  he  set  his 
vits  to  work  and  finally  started  a  laun- 
Lry  for  the  students.  He  developed 
tn  ability  for  organization,  and  very 
oon  "Let  Hoover  manage  it"  was  the 
logan  of  the  undergraduates  in  all  their 
tndertakings. 

In  1893,  while  still  in  college,  he  was  an 
,ssistant  in  the  Arkansas  geological  sur- 
vey and  was  graduated  in  1895  from 
he  department  of  mining  engineering, 
lis  first  position  as  an  "engineer"  was 
hat  of  pushing  ore-laden  cars  in  a  Cali- 
ornia  mine  at  $2  a  day.  That  same  year 
<•  assisted  in  the  United  Stales  survey 
f  I  he  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  where 
e  displayed  such  extraordinary  ability 
hat  in  1896  he  was  given  the  position 
I'  assistant  manager  of  the  Carlisle  mines 
a  New  Mexico.  He  remained  there  only 
,   brief  period  before  returning   to   Cab- 


in 1897  he  accepted  a  position  as  chief 
engineer  on  the  staff  of  Bewick,  Moreing 
&  Co.,  one  of  the  large  concerns  operating 
in  West  Australia.  In  1898  he  became 
manager  of  the  Sons  of  Gwalia  and  E. 
Murchison  mines,  and  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  California  and  married 
Miss  Lou  Henry,  whom  he  had  met  in  his 
college  days. 

Immediately  after  the  wedding  the 
Hoovers  went  to  China,  where  he  had  been 
commissioned  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Bureau  of  Mines,  which  was 
then  taking  up  extensive  exploration 
work  in  the  interior  of  China. 

During  the  Boxer  uprising  in  1900,  Mr. 
Hoover  was  ir  Tientsin  in  charge  of  im- 
portant mining  operations.  He  not  only 
safeguarded  the  property  of  the  company, 
but  kept  faith  with  the  Chinese  people,  and 
in  1901  became  general  manager  of  the 
Chinese  Engineering  and  Mining  Company. 
From  China  Mr.  Hoover — who  was  now 
recognized  as  an  authority  on  mining — 
went  to  London  to  take  charge  of  several 
large  companies. 

It  was  Mr.  Hoover's  great  work  in  behalf 
of  suffering  humanity  in  Belgium  that  made 
him  best  known  to  the  world,  tho  his 
energies  were  first  directed  to  getting 
American  tourists  out  of  the  country  when 
the  war  broke  out.    Says  The  Journal: 

No  one  seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  until  Herbert  C.  Hoover  began  the 
work  of  rescuing  them,  using  much  of  his 
own  wealth  in  the  work.  In  describing 
the  confusion  among  the  tourists  a  Vassar 
graduate  is  quoted  as  saying:  "Nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with 
us  and  nobody  seemed  to  care.  Their 
mobilizing  was  the  only  thing  that  mat- 
tered to  them.  There  were  no  trains 
and  steamers  for  us  and  no  money  for  our 
checks  and  letters  of  credit. 

"Then  Mr.  Hoover  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  saw  that  something  was  done  and  it 
was  done  effectively.  It  took  general- 
ship, I  can  tell  you,  to  handle  that  stam- 
pede—to get  people  from  the  Continent 
into  England,  to  arrange  for  the  advance- 
ment of  funds  to  meet  their  needs  and  to 
provide  means  for  getting  them  back  to 
America.  They  say  he  is  a  wonderful 
engineer,  but  I  don't  think  he  ever  carried 
through  any  more  remarkable  engineering 
feat  than  that  was." 

Providing  temporary  relief  and  trans- 
portation for  the  7,000  people  then  stranded 
in  Europe,  however,  was  a  comparatively 
simple  task  in  comparison  with  the  greater 
project  of  feeding  the  Belgian  people, 
which  he  was  urged  to  take  up.  Walter  H.' 
Page,  American  Ambassador  to  England, 
appealed  to  Mr.  Hoover  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Commission  then  being  organized  for 
relief  in  Belgium. 

The  industries  of  the  little  kingdom  had 
been  crippled;  everything  of  any  value 
had  been  seized  by  Germany  and  shipped 
to  that  country;  the  railroads  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  invaders,  cutting  off  every 
town  and  village  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  the  entire  country  was  destitute  of 
food,  for  even  the  farmhouses  had  been 
robbed  of  their  little  stores  of  vegetables 
and  grain.     And  yet,  under  these  handi- 
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Like  to  Use 

Your  dripping-wet  hands  are 
dry  in  a  jiffy  when  a  soft,  absorbent, 
ScotTissue  Towel  touches  them. 
Every  drop  of  moisture  disappears. 
Your  skin  feels  refreshed  and 
comfortable.  You  have  a  positive 
sense  of  complete  satisfaction — a 
satisfaction  that  only  this  perfect 
towel  can  give. 
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ScotTissue  is  a  specially  manufactured 
paper  texture — perfectly  suited  for  every 
towel  purpose.  When  you  get  a  ScotTis- 
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Control  yourself- 
keep  cool 

You  know  the  flustery  type  of  man,  fidgety 
with  nervous  energy  that  keeps  him  on  the  rack. 
A  great  pretense  of  doing — nothing  done! 

The  biggest  men  will  tell  you  moderation 
stands  for  progress.  They  do  not  overeat  nor 
f/«^rbreathe.  They've  learned  the  lesson  of 
efficiency,  by  flavoring  work  with  play. 

They  relish  keenly  the  judicious  mildness  of 
good  ROBERT  BURNS  — a  soothing  flavor 
tanged  with  ripe  Havana. 


The  modern  type  of  man  finds  his  smoking  problem 
solved  by  gracious  ROBERT  BURNS. 

The  blend  and  the  curing  explain  it.  His  Havana 
filler  gives  him  fine  flavor.  Our  own  special  curing  gives 
that  Havana  rare  mildness.  The  neutral  Sumatra  wrapper 
helps  that  mildness. 

So  ROBERT  BURNS,  effecting  healthy  compromise 
between  smokers'  palates  and  smokers'  consciences,  moves 
forward  with  the  times,  a  better  and  more  satisfying  cigar 
today  than  ever. 

Remember  that  Little  Bobbie  is  a  pocket  edition 
of  ROBERT  BURNS  himself.    Price  5c  straight. 
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Little  Bobbie  59  straight 

General  Cigar  Co.,  Inc. 

119  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City 


TIOBT  BURNS 
Invincible  10<? 
(Exacft  Size  ) 


caps,  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  way 
of  providing  10,000,000  people  with  food, 
every  pound  of  which  had  to  be  imported. 

Mr.  Hoover  promptly  accepted  the  com- 
mission. He  quickly  drew  around  him 
other  able  and  energetic  Americans,  and 
without  confusion  or  delay  the  relief-army 
was  organized.  England  was  vitally  con- 
cerned with  her  own  war-problems,  and 
all  the  railroads  and  steamships  were 
supposed  to  be  at  the  command  of  the 
Crown.  , 

Under  Mr.  Hoover's  direction  the  Com- 
mission quietly  purchased  and  arranged 
for  the  shipment  of  sufficient  supplies  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  Belgium,  and 
with  his  cargoes  safely  on  board  chartered 
ships  he  then  sought  clearance  papers. 

The  astonished  Cabinet  Minister  to 
whom  Hoover  applied  for  clearance  papers 
for  the  relief-ships  asserted  that  such  a 
project  at  that  time  was  impossible.  He 
asserted  that  there  were  not  sufficient 
wagons  to  spare  for  transporting  the  food- 
stuff on  the  railways;  no  dock-hands  to 
handle  the  goods,  and,  finally,  no  steamers, 
and  that  the  Channel  was  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  uninterrupted 
passage  of  army-transports. 

When  told  that  the  food  was  already 
safely  stowed  aboard  ship,  the  distin- 
guished official  looked  aghast  at  Mr. 
Hoover  and  asserted:  "Men  have  been 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  less  than  you  have 
done.  If  it  was  any  one  but  you,  if  it 
was  anything  but  Belgian  relief,  I  should 
hate  to  think  of  what  might  happen.  As 
it  is,  I  suppose  I  must  congratulate  you 
on  a  jolly  clever  coup.  I'll  see  about  the 
clearance  papers  at  once." 


WAR-SUPERSTITIONS 

IT  is  no  wonder,  perhaps,   that  a  war 
whose  horrors  and  heroism  have  run 
the   gamut   of .  all   the   human   emotions, 
awakened  slumbering  passions,  and  aroused 
the  brute  instincts  in  men,  should  have 
revived  superstition  and  prophecy  along 
with    other    primeval    propensities    and 
medieval  practises-.    Long-forgotten  ghosts 
are  reported  by  the  credulous  as  having 
returned  to  their  old  haunts  in  the  halls 
and  towers  of  ancient  English  homes,  and 
those  who,   before   the  war,   would  have 
laughed    at    these    mystic    manifestations 
are  now  lending  sympathetic  ears  to  visions 
of    seers   and   giving   willing   credence   to 
weird   tales    of    the    supernatural.      And 
there-  are  some  who  fancy  they  find  co- 
incidence   in    the    deft    manipulation    of 
dates  and  figures,  as  is  noted  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Free  Press: 

Among  the  favorite  appeals  to  the  super- 
stitious temper  of  war-time,  none  is  apt 
to  be  more  unique  than  the  prophetic 
combinations  of  dates  and  other  signifi- 
cant figures  with  which  the  outcome  or 
end  of  the  conflict  is  variously  pointed. 
Every  war  of  modern  times  has  produced 
such  essays  at  mystical  and  symbolic 
arithmetic,  and  the  present  struggle  h 
no  exception.  _ 

One  of  the  most  startling  of  these  ap 
pears  to  have  an  American  origin;  a 
least,  it  has  been  perfected  by  the  P  tt^ 
burg  Gazette.  We  herewith  submit  it  tc 
our  readers  as  an  example  of  clever  mathe 
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natical   juggling   that  may   well   mislead 
lie  superstitious: 

President  Wilson  was  born 1856 

took  office 1913 

has  been  in  office 4  years 

has  lived 61  years 


3834 


King  of  England  was  born 1865 

ascended  throne 1910 

has  reigned 7  vears 

has  lived 52  years 


3834 


President  of  France  was  born 1858 

took  office 1913 

has  been  in  office 4  years 

has  lived 59  vears 


3834 


King  of  Italy  was  born 1869 

ascended  throne 1900 

has  reigned 17  years 

has  lived 48  years 

3834 

King  of  Belgium  was  born 1875 

ascended  throne 1909 

has  reigned S  vears 

has  lived 42  years 

3834 

Emperor  of  Japan  was  born 1879 

ascended  throne 1912 

has  reigned 5  vears 

has  lived 38  years 

3S34 

King  of  Servia  was  born 1844 

ascended  throne 1903 

has  reigned 14  vears 

has  lived 7;<  years 

3834 

King  of  Montenegro  was  born.  . .  .1841 

ascended  throne 1910 

has  reigned 7  years 

has  lived 70  years 

3834 

King  of  Roumania  was  born 1865 

took  office 1914 

has  reigned .....!        3  years 

has  lived 52  years 

3834 

It  might  seem  that  the  equal  sum  thus 
ielded,  by  adding  the  principal  statistics 
aout  the  presidents  and  monarchs  en- 
iged  in  the  war  against  the  Central 
owers,  was  startling  and  significant 
lough.  ^  But  the  wonder  is  heightened 
hen  we  are  told  that  this  sum  must  be 
vided  because  two  hemispheres  are 
presented  by  these  rulers,  and  that  one- 
ilf  of  3,834  is  1917! 

The  prediction  based  upon  these  figures 
ay  be  anticipated.  It  is  that  the  war 
ill  come  to  an  end  during  the  present 
jar. 

A.  J.  E.  Fish,  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
'agazine,  very  cleverly  juggles  with  the 
ite  of  the  Kaiser's  birth,  and  by  combin- 
g  it  with  some  Scriptural  prophecies 
bach  he  thinks  are  applicable  to  the  case 
the  Emperor — and  he  undoubtedly  will 
id  many  of  his  view — he  arrives  at  the 
ite  of  the  end  of  the  war  a  little  more 
(finitely  as  January  27,  1918.  Here  is 
e  way  Mr.  Fish  works  it  out: 

Most  people  are  more  or  less  familiar 
ith  Bible  prophecies,  many  of  which 
em  to  be  coming  true  at  this  time.  In 
svelation  we  find: 

Revelation  xiii:  4:  "And  they 
worshiped  the  Beast,  saying:  'Who 
is  like  unto  the  Beast?  Who  is  able 
to  make  war  with  him?'" 

Revelation  xiii:  5:  "And  power 
was  given  unto  him  to  make  war 
forty  and  two  months." 

Revelation  xiii:    18:    "Here  is  wis- 
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is  more  than  merely  the  registered  trade  name 

°fa      TOP  MATERIAL 

The  name  PANTASOTE  represents  some- 
thing distinctly  different  from  other  Top 
Materials — a  product  chemically  different, 
made  by  a  different  process  and  made  with 
different  ingredients. 

The  appearance  of  PANTASOTE  is  often  imitated. 
Its  chemical  composition  has  never  been  duplicated.  The 
secret  compound  used  exclusively  in  PANTASOTE 
possesses  unique  qualities  which  make  it  ideal  for  tops  where 
both  looks  and  durability  are  requisites. 
Genuine  PANTASOTE  costs  more  than  any  other  Top 
Material  on  the  market.  A  car  equipped  with  a 
PANTASOTE  top  means  that  the  maker  has  given  the 
car  owner  the  best,  regardless  of  cost. 

The  character  of  cars  listed  below  is   the    most   positive 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  Genuine  PANTASOTE. 
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Pierce-Arrow 
Locomobile 
Reo  1917  Six 
Westcott 


Chalmers 
Chandler 
Columbia 
Marmon 


Hudson 
Premier 
Mercer 
White 


The  Pantasote  Co.,  1700  Bowling  Green  Bldg.,  New  York 
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310,000 
Who 
Are  Deaf 
Now  Hear  Clearly 
Through  the  Acousticon 

Among  them  are  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  Successful  Sales- 
men, Stenographers,  Musicians  many  of  them 
people  of  prominence,  who,  after  trying  all 
other  known  methods,  gratefully  admit  the 
Aco'sticon  to  be  the  onfy  method  which  has 
enabled  them  to  continue  successfully  in  their 

PrTfhtsSie°ncourageS  us  to  believe  that  we  can 
help  you— and  we  believe  it  so  thoroughly  that 
all  we  ask  you  to  say  to  us  is,  I  am  hard  of 
hearing  and  will  try  the  Acousticon.       Also 

state  age  and  the  cause  of  your  deafness  (if  you 
know  it).  Without  question,  quibble,  or  acent  of 
depositee  will  promptly  forward  the  improved 

1917  Acousticon 

FOR  10  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

You  can  test  it  in  any  way  that  you  please,  acting 
under  our  useful  suggestions  But  .f  youdont 
hear  with  it  we  want  it  back— for  we  have  only 
satisfied  customers.  And  if  you  do  return  it  there 
is  no  charge  for  the  trial— not  one  cent  Why  not 
lend  for  your  free  trial  today— now,  while  this  is 
before  you. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  CO.,  1302  Candler  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 
Canadian  Address,  621  New  Birks  Bldg.,  Montreal 
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dom,  Let  him  that  hath  under- 
standing count  the  number  of  the 
Beast;  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man; 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  three 
score  and  six." 

Now  the  number  666  has  been  regarded 
as  that  of  the  reincarnated  Nero,  who  is 
said  to  reappear  on  earth  at  intervals. 

One  student  of  Biblical  prophecies  has 
said  that  "Six  hundred  three  score  and 
six  years  is  not  the  age  of  a  man,  but  that 
six  hundred  three  score  and  six  months 
are,"  and  "equal  to  fifty-five  and  a  hall 
years." 


Emperor  Williain  was  born  Jan- 


uary 27,   1859.  . 

Add  his  age  in  July,  1914. 


1 — 27 — 1859 
6 —  0 —     55 


Beginning  of  war 7     27     1914 

And  "Power  was  given  him  to  con- 
tinue forty  and  two  months." 

If  this  refers  to  the  present  war,  it 
indicates  that  the  war  will  end  January  27, 
1918  (Kaiser's  birthday),  and  forty-two 
months  from  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

Ralph  Shirley,  an  English  occultist, 
has  made  an  interesting  collection  of 
olden  prophecies,  says  Mr.  Fish,  who  tells 
the  story  of  "The  Gipsy's  Prophecy" 
as  fitting  very  well  with  the  two  previous 
divinations: 

It  seems  that  in  1849  the  Kaiser's 
grandfather,  Prince  William  of  Prussia, 
was  wandering  incognito  through  some  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  at 
that  time  very  unpopular,  owing  to  his 
attitude  toward  the  Berlin  revolution  of 
1849,  and  therefore  had  little  thought  of 
ever  coming  to  the  throne. 

At  Mayence  a  gipsy  woman  offered  to 
tell  his  fortune,  and  addrest  him  as  "Im- 
perial Majesty."  Not  a  little  amused,  the 
Prince  asked,  "'Imperial  Majesty,'  and 
of  what  empire,  pray?"  "Of  the  new 
German  Empire,"  was  the  reply.  He  in- 
quired, "When  is  this  empire  to  be 
formed?" 

The  gipsy  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote 
on  it  the  year  1849.    Then  she  placed  the 

same  figures  in  a  column  beneath: 

1849 

l 

8 
4 
9 

1871 

The  sum  obtained  being  the  beginning 
of  the  empire. 

"How  long  am  I  to  rule  over  this 
empire?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

The  gipsy  repeated  the  •  mathematical 
operation  again,  taking  the  number  1871 
and  adding  the  same  figures  in  column: 

1871 
1 
8 
7 
1 
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The  result  being  the  time  of  his  death. 

Then  the  Prince  asked,  "How  long  is 
this  empire  to  last?" 

And  the  gipsy,  taking  the  figures  1888, 
and  repeating  the  same  operation: 

1888 

l 

8 
8 
8 


obtaining  the  result:  1913 

Time  has  proved  the  first  two  clauses  of 
this  strange  prophecy  to  be  true;  as  to  the 


third— well,  the  war  began  in  earnest  in 
1914,  and  may  that  year  not  have  been  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Hohenzollern 
empire? 

An  old  prophecy  of  a  Japanese  dating 
back  to  1793  is  recalled.  1 1  reads :  ' '  When 
men  fly  like  birds,  ten  great  kings  will  go  to 
war  against  one  another  and  the  universe 
will  be  under  arms." 

The  Paris  Figaro  recently  printed  the 
following     prediction    whose     source    is 
unknown: 

In  the  twentieth  century  after  the  in- 
carnation  of    Christ   the   forces   of   anti- 
christ   will    work   through    a     Lutheran 
monarch,  who  will  claim  to  be  inspired  by 
God,  but  whose  actions  will  be  demoniacal 
in  arrogance  and  cruelty.     The  world  will 
be  filled  with  spies,  and  women,  children, 
priests,  and  old  men  will  be  chosen  victims. 
This  brutality  will  awaken  the  world  to 
the    necessity    of    determined    resistance, 
and  many  nations  will  need  to  combine 
and    put    forth    their    greatest    strength; 
for  it  will  be  a  stupendous  struggle,  and 
the  prayers  and  spiritual  resistance  of  the 
Allied  nations  will  be  needed,  as  well  as 
their  utmost  military  activity. 

One  of  the  many  weird  tales  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  is  a  rumor  that  has 
been  current  among  the  British  people 
for  a  long  time  which  insists  that  Lord 
Kitchener  was  not  lost  when  the  Hamp- 
shire sank  off  the  Orkney  Islands  about 
a  year  ago,  but  that  he  was  picked  up  by 
a  German  boat,  and  is  now  held  a  pris- 
oner somewhere  in  Germany.  The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  says: 

This  rumor  has  been  current  among  the 
British  people  for  some  time,  and  a  fresh 
impetus  was  given  it  recently  by  the 
publication  in  this  country  of  a  censored 
post-card  said  to  have  been  received  by  a 
school-teacher  in  New  York  from  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Kitchener,  which  contained  this 
significant  sentence: 

"You  would  be  surprized  to  know  that 
a  big  man  is  numbered  among  the  prisoners 
held   by  the  Germans,  who    is  supposed 

to  be  dead." 

Reference  to  the  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  disaster  that  befell  the  Hampshire 
discloses  the  fact  that  there  really  is  left 
a  loophole  for  a  story  of  this  kind.  No 
one  actually  saw  Kitchener  perish  in  the 
waters.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve 
survivors  of  the  ill-fated  vessel  who  were 
washed  ashore  on  a  raft.  The  statements 
obtained  from  these  men  were  substantially 

as  follows:  m  . 

"As  the  men  were  going  to  their  stations 
before  abandoning  the  ship,  Lord  Kitchener, 
accompanied  by  a  naval  officer  appeared. 
Both  ascended  the  quarter-deck  lne 
captain  called  Lord  Kitchener  to  the  fore 
bridge,  near  where  the  captain  s  boat  was 
hoisted  The  captain  also  called  to  Lord 
Kitchener  to  enter  the  boat.  It  is  un- 
known whether  he  entered  it  or  what  hap- 
pened  to   any  boat.     None  returned   to 

'  One  of  the  survivors,  Seaman  Rogerson, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  last  man  who  saw 
Kitchener  alive,  said  that  Kitchener  never 

left  the  ship.  .     ,      , 

"I    saw   Captain    Savill   help   his   boat 

crew  clear  away,"  he  said.    "At  the  same 
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A  "Movie"  of  the  Morning  Shave 


2015 


The  AutoStrop  Razor 


You  certainly  cannot  unless  you  own  an  AutoStrop 
Razor %  for  there  is  no  other  razor  which  gives 
you  these  advantages.  And  they  are  real 
advantages,  saving  time  before,  during  and 
after  the  shave,  saving  money  because  the 
blades  last  so  long,  and  saving  your  face  from 
the  effect  of  using  a  harsh  new  blade  or  a 
dull  old  one. 


HOW  about  your  morning  shave?  Does 
your  razor  strop  the  blade  for  you,  giving 
you  a  cool,  clean  shave  day  after  day,  from  a 
blade  which  lasts  so  long  that  you  almost  forget 
that  eleven  extra  blades  came  with  the  outfit? 
Can  you  clean  and  dry  your  safety  razor 
without  taking  it  to  pieces — without  even 
removing  the  blade  ? 

Our  Unusual  Offer 
Borrow  an  AutoStrop  Razor  and  try  it 

Pay  nothing — deposit  nothing  Decide  upon  its  purchase  after  you  have 
compared  its  wonderful  blade  service  and  smooth-shaving  quality  with  other 
razors  you  have  used  or  are  using  Take  it  home  and  shave  with  it  as  freely 
as  if  you  had  purchased  it  outright.  Your  dealer  will  lend  it  to  you  for  that 
purpose.  Then  come  to  a  decision  whether  you  will  keep  it  or  return  it. 
We  authorize  dealers  to  loan  the  AutoStrop  Razor  on  30  days*  trial  and  we 
stand  back  of  the  offer. 

AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  Co.,  345  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

All  retailers  in  Canada  are  also  authorized  to  make  this  offer.     Offices  and  factory,  83  Duke  Street,  Toronto 


2016 
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HOT  WATER 


DetacMbk 


ALL  THE  TIME 
DAY  OR  NIGHT 


Look  at  this  illustration.  It  shows  how 
easy  it  is  to  insert  "Apfel's  Electric  Insert" 

in  any  range  boiler — nothing  could  be 
simpler.  Just  a  cord  and  a  detachable 
plug  that  connects  at  the  wall  with  your 
electric  wiring  system. 


APFEL'S  ELECTRIC  INSERT 

is  100%  efficient.  It  heats  water  continuously — no 
waste  heat — you  pay  only  for  the  heat  you  use.  It 
fits  any  range  boiler  and  does  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  range  or  furnace  coils  or  any  other  method 
of  heating  water. 


a 


Cold  Water 
feed 


Apfel's  Electric  Heater"  does  anything  any 
automatic  heater  does  for  a  quarter  the  cost  of  instal- 
lation, and  where  power  companies  make  a  rate  of 
$3.50  or  less  per  k.  w.  per  month,  it  gives  better 
service  and  heats  more  water  than  gas  at  $1.00  per 
thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  following  are  the  proper  sizes  for  families  consisting  of: 
3  persons  500  watts  Price        $15.00 


5 

7 

10 

12 


700 
1000 
1500 
2000 


18.00 
20.00 
25.00 
30.00 


Prices  are  for  "Electric  Inserts"  only,  and  do  not  include  the  boiler. 
If  your  power  company  can't  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us.    Remember  Apfel's  Electric 
Insert  can  be  shipped  by  Parcel  Post. 

ELECTRIC  SALES  CORPORATION,  147  Henry-Stuart  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


in  ?ta>  we?«  Vou^d0.enf  thl  p^r'^brfolTand  dun^thrCorw«7hir7  Join  the  many,  many  other 
Ihoughtfu5!  Parent^ ^  who  areTumingPfoThelpt'in  this  problem,  to  these  instructive,  authoritative,  reassuring  books 
by  Dr.  Louis  Fischer,  the  eminent  children's  physician. 

TheHealth-Care  of  the  Growing  Child 

A  book  of  vital  instruction  on  the  care  of  children  a  little 
older  Explains  the  need  of  the  right  kind  of  vacation; 
the  proper  feeding,  bathing  and  clothing;  care  during 
vaccination;  the  treatment  of  all  diseases  including  I  y- 
phoid  Fever.  Malaria,  Insect  Bites,  Measles  Diphtheria, 
Mumps,  etc.  Describes  the  Preventive  hygiene  that 
should  be  practised  in  the  home.  Illustrated  by  colored 
plates  which  help  the  Mother  to  diagnose  her  child  s 
trouble.    Cloth,  $1.25  J  by  moil,  $1 .37. 


The  Health-Care  of  the  Baby 

An  absolutely  necessary  book  for  the  Mother  or  Nurse. 
It  gives  clear  and  complete  explanations  of  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  summer  ailments  such  as  Prickly 
Heat,  Digestive  Troubles,  Mosquito  Bites,  Sunburn,  etc. 
Tells  how  to  feed,  bathe  and  clothe  the  baby;  when  to 
take  him  out  doors,  and  when  not  to.  Describes  the  nor- 
mal increase  in  weight  and  all  the  points  of  his  care  in 
hot  weather.    Cloth,  75  cents  ;  by  mail,  83  cents. 

"An  especially  timely  book  for  Mothers  and  Nurses 
now  that  hot  weather  is  approaching." 

-Evening  Post,  Chicago. 


Hot- Weather  Health  for  Your  Children 


y  Y^carTkeep-  IZeV^s  ^^£s*lT^$^ 


"Just  the   book   for   the   everyday  use   of 
Parents." — Child  Life,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  ALDUS  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Best  Shakespeare  for  All  General  Purposes 

The  Only  Small -Volume,  Large-Type  Shakespeare— Sold  Sepa- 
rately or  in  Sets.  Handy-sized,  usable,  readable  books.  Bound 
in  beautiful,  rich,  red,  flexible  full  leather,  with  gold  stamping, 
gilt  tops,  silk  book-mark  ribbons,  etc.,  6oc  per  volume.  In  sub- 
stantial cloth  30c  per  volume. 


In  Cloth 

30c 

per  vol. 


Complete  in  40  Vols,  as  Follows: 

Julius  Caesar  Poems 

King  John  Richard  II 

lung  Lear  Richard  II 

Life  of  Shakespeare 

Love's  Lahor's  Lost 

Macbeth 

Measure  for  Measure 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Troilus  and  Cressida 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing      Twelfth  Night 

Othello  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 

Pericles  Winter's  Tale 


All's  Well  That  Ends  Well 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 

As  You  Like  It 

Comedy  of  Errors 

Coriolanus 

Cymbeline 

Hamlet 

Henry  IV.  Part  I 

Henry  IV,  Part  II 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI.  Part  I 

Henry  VI,  Part  II 

Henry  VI.  Part  II I 

Henry  VIII 


Romeo  and  Juliet 

Sonnets 

Taming  of  the  Shrew 

Tempest 

Timon  of  Athens 

Titus  Andronicus 


Hi 


Postage  8c  extra. 

The  complete  set 
of  40  volumes,  in 
leather  $24.00;  in 
cloth  $12.00.  Car- 
riage extra. 

At  all  bookstores,  or 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company 

3.14-3CO  Fourth  A\e.,Ne«York 


In  Leather 

60c 

per  vol. 

Postage  8c 

extra 


time  the  captain  was  calling  to  Lord 
Kitchener  to  come  to  his  boat,  but,  owing 
to  the  noise,  Kitchener  could  not  hear 
him,  I  saw  him  walking  about  and  talking 
to  two  officers.  He  did  not  leave  the  ship 
in  any  of  the  boats.  The  ship  sank  by  the 
head,  and  as  it  went  under  it  turned  a 
somersault  forward,  carrying  with  it  all 
the  boats  and  those  in  them." 

From  this  account  it  would  seem  beyond 
all  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt  that 
Kitchener  went  down  with  the  ship,  and 
yet  stranger  things  have  happened  at  sea 
than  that  Kitchener  might  have  floated 
out  on  some  of  the  wreckage  and  been 
picked  up  by  an  enemy  boat,  and  it  is 
upon  this  tenuous  shred  of  hope  that  the 
story  of  his  survival  in  a  German  prison  is 
undoubtedly  founded. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  AS  SECRETARY 
LANE  KNOWS  HIM 

FRANKLIN  K.  LANE,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  recently  drew  a  re- 
markable picture  of  President  Wilson  in  a 
casual  conversation  with  a  friend  who  had 
called  his  attention  to  the  statement  of 
some  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
complained  that  the  President  was  be- 
coming too  autocratic  in  his  views  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

"To  such  a  man  it  is  not  a  dangerous 
thing  to  give  great  power,"  was  the  sum- 
ming up  of  Secretary  Lane,  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  close  study  of  the 
President,  having  been  in  his  Cabinet  since 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Wilson  Adminis- 
tration. The  New  York  Times  presents 
the  appreciation  from  which  these  high 
points  are  selected: 

The  theory  of  our  Constitution  is  that 
the  largest  possible  executive  power  is  to 
be  lodged  in  the  President  in  time  of  war, 
because  it  was  realized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion-makers that  some  man  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  job,  and  that  this  man 
could  be  only  the  President. 

I  have  watched  him  for  four  years  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  have  never  seen 
him  hesitate  a  second  to  do  a  thing  that 
he  believed  to  be  right  because  either 
of  political  influence  or  of  any  effect  it 
might  have  upon  his  own  personal 
destinies. 

Sometimes  he  is  too  patient  to  satisfy 
those  who  are  impetuous,  but  once  he  has 
reached  a  conclusion  that  conclusion  be- 
comes a  part  of  his  nature.  He  is  inflex- 
ible. Those  who  are  our  allies  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  us  should  by  this  time 
realize  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  is  a  man  who  sees  a 
thing  through  always,  without  hesitation, 
without  compromising,  without  fear.  He 
has  in  his  nature  no  consciousness  what- 
ever of  what  it  is  to  fear  man,  which  in 
itself  is  not  a  bad  characteristic  of  a 
soldier. 

His  guide  is  his  conscience,  and  the  one 
word  that  most  nearly  summarizes  his 
nature  and  expresses  his  career  is  the  word 
"duty."  But  he  won't  take  any  direction 
as  to  what  his  duty  is  from  any  one,  no 
matter  how  intimate  he  may  be.  It  must 
strike  a  response  in  his  own  conscience. 
How  strong  a  hold  he  has  upon  himself, 
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N.Y  City  Lots^$590EacK^$5PerMonth 


READ    THIS    LETTER 


JAMES  R.  &  HARRY  B.  CATON 

Attorneys  &  Counsellors  At  Law 


Alexandria,  Va.   May  25th,  1917 

Win.  E.  Harmon,  Esq.  ,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : I  am  directed  by  the  American  Security  &  Trust  Company,  Executor 

of  the  last  will  of  the  late  Chas.  E.  Wood,  to  say  that   it  desires  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  the  liquidation  of  the  assets  in  which  he  was  interested  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.     You  are  therefore  requested  to  proceed 
to  the  sale  of  such  property  as  is  under  your  control  with  all  reasonable  dispatch. 

"  American  Security  &  Trust  Co.     By  JAMES  R.  CATON,  Attorney 


Many  of  the  country's  largest  fortunes  are  based  on  wise  and  TIMELY  purchases  of  land  in 
New  York  City.  This  advertisement  offers  a  wartime  investment  opportunity  to  the  present 
generation,  which  fairly  entitles  it  to  be  called  the  greatest  "buy"  in  the  United  States  today. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wood,  late  member  of  the  firm  of  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.,  had  substantial 
holdings  in  the  firm's  various  New  York  City  realty  developments.  As  Mr.  Wood's  heirs 
request  a  speedy  settlement  of  his  estate,  Wm.  E.  Harmon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  formerly  Wood, 
Harmon  &  Co.,  must  offer  part  of  their  Brooklyn  holdings  at  LESS  THAN  HALF 
VALUE,  to  ensure  a  quick  sale. 

These  lots  are  most  desirably  located,  being  near  the  terminus  of  the  Nostrand  Avenue 
Subway,  part  of  the  colossal  $366,000,000  Dual  System  of  Subways  now  within  less  than  a 
year  of  completion.  At  present,  trolleys  on  Flatbush  Avenue  direct  from  City  Hall,  pass 
the  property,  with  other  lines  conveniently  near. 

The  opening  of  the  first  subway  from  the  center  of  Manhattan  through  Brooklyn,  which  open- 
ing is  to  take  place  within  a  year,  will  herald  the  coming  boom  in  Brooklyn  real  estate.  Foresighted  people  will  not  wait 
until  the  best  bargains  are  picked  up.  It  is  better  to  be  two  months  too  early  than  two  minutes  too  late.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  rise  in  values  will  be  something  like  Washington  Heights,  where  lots  could  be  bought  for  $2,500 
six  months  before  the  opening  of  the  subway  that  sold  for  $6,000  six  months  after. 

Inc.,  the  most  widely  known 


Mr.  Wood's  interests  MUST  be  disposed  of  at  once.       Wm.  E.  Harmon  &  Co., 

and  largest  realty  operators  in  this  country, 
stand  behind  the  offer,  which  is  an  assur- 
ance of  the  soundness  of  the  investment. 
"Buy  now  and  share  in  the  dividends  of 
the  near  future." 


Free  Trip  to  New  York 


We  want  every  customer  to  visit  New 
York  and  inspect  his  purchase  and 
we  therefore  make  the  following 
offer,  viz.:  We   will  allow  your 
entire   railroad    fare  to    New 
York  City  and  return,  not  to 
exceed  $36,  crediting  the 
full  amount  on  your  pur- 
chase. We  only  require 
that  the  inspection  be 
made  with  our  rep- 
resentative,   and 
within  one  year 
from  the  date 
We     have     been     in     ^     of  purchase. 

business    over    twenty- 
nine   years   and  are   con 
sidered  the   largest  real  es- 
tate   concern    in    the    world. 
We  refer  you  to  your  own  bank 
orany  commercial  agency  regarding 
our  financial  standing  and  reputation 


Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfied 

Come  to  New  York  at  any  time  within 
ninety  days  after  date  of  your  pur- 
chase; visit    our  properties  with       Sty 
our    representative ;  keep  what 


Our 
References 


Don't  wait.  There  may  be  an  enormous 
response  to  this  offer.  It  is  an  opportunity 
which  rarely  comes.    ACT  NOW ! 

Cut  out  this  coupon 
and  mail  to 


WM.  E.  HARMON  &  CO.,  Inc 

(Formerly  Wood,  Harmon  &  Co.) 
261  Broadway      Dept.  M-3      New  York 


you  have  if  you  think  it  is  the 
best  bargain  in  our  $12,000,000 
holdings;     change    it    for 
any  other  lot  if  you  will, 
or  go   to  our  cashier's 
desk    and    get    back 
every  dollar    you 
have    paid    us    if 
you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  any 
of  our  lots. 
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Round  the  Year  in  the  Garden 


Bv  H  H.  Thomas,  author  of  many  popular  books  on  the  subject.  This  is  a 
practical  .guide  to  the  care  of  the  soil  and  the  planting  and  raising  of  a  very 
numerous  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables. 

It  is,  moreover,  beautiful  as  a  gift  book  or  for  your  own  eniovment  as  a 
gallery  of  exquisite  flowers,  etc.  12  splendid  color  plates  and  64  full-page 
half-tones  beautify  its  pages. 

What  To  Do  Each  Month  in  the  Garden 


is  shown  with  directness  and  practicality  in  its   pages.      In  a  hasty 
glance  through  the  index  the  eye  falls  upon  such  subjects  as  Lawns, 
Berries,  Asters,   Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Climbing  Plants,  Dahlias, 
Expense  of  Gardens,  Fertilizer,  Flower  Borders,  Prost,  Greenhouses, 
Hardy  Annuals,  Hedges,  Kitchen  Gardens.Lilies,  Vegetables.  Rock  wardens, 
Rotation  of  Crops,  and  a  host  of  other  things  connected  with  gardens  and  gardening. 
Octavo,  cloth.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net;  by  mail  $2.16 
FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  E.  354-60  Fourth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


COMMON  BUTTERFLIES,  MOTHS,  INSECTS 

Two  Handy  Manuals  giving  in  their  Natural  Colors,  with  their 
Common  and  Scientific  names,  all  the  Common  Butterflies,' 
Moths  and  Insects  of  Europe  and  America.  Prepared  expressly 
under  the  supervision  of  William  Beutenmuller  of  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York  City.  Invaluable  to  parents  and 
teachers. 

Common  American  and  European  Butterflies  and  Moths  25  cents 
Common  American  and  European  Insects,    .    .    .    25 cents 

Postpaid  S7c  each 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  CO.,  New  York 


"*>You  Can  Own  a  Library  of  100  of 
T        the  World's  Great  Pictures 


I  ifelike  reproductions  in  the  original  colors  of  some  of  the  best  works  of  Rubens,  Turner, 

Velasquez,  Millet,  Meissonier,  and  other  renowned  artists,  bound  in  two  sumptuous 

volumes  and  hand  mounted  on  fine  art  board  ready  for  framing.   Produced  by  a  new 

process,  closelv  resembling  canvas.    Introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton,  the  well- 

.   known  art  critic,  with  the  life,  chief  characteristics,   and  technique  of  the  artist 

facing  each  picture.     This  is  a  handsome  library  of  art  in  itself,  packed  with 

information  and  alive  with  beauty.     The  original    paintings  are  valued  at 

over  five  million  dollars.     Only  a  limited  number  of  sets  are  available,  at 

a  price  that  will  appeal  to  you.     Send  for  full   descriptive   matter  to-day 

telling  how  the  two  volumes  of  Famous  Paintings,  n  by  15  inches, 

will  be  snipped  to  you  for  examination  on  approval.    We  take  all  the 

risk  and  make  the  terms  easy  for  you.     Write  us  NOW. 

FUNK   &  WAGNALLS]  COMPANY,  Dept.  997,  New  York 


how  much  he  is  master  of  his  own  thought, 
is  illustrated  by  this — that  during  the 
period  of  our  neutrality,  in  two  years  and  a 
half  of  Cabinet  meetings  and  of  personal 
conversations,  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
word  that  was  contrary  to  his  own  plea  for 
neutrality  made  to  the  people  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  This  seems  like  an 
impossible  thing,  but  it  is  literally  true. 
He  could  narrate  facts  without  bias;  he 
could  express  the  reactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  under  given  circumstances; 
he  could  present  the  law  with  relation  to 
the  facts  presented;  but,  no  matter  what 
was  underneath,  he  held  strictly  to  the 
rule  which  he  asked  others  to  follow.  And 
this  at  a  time  when  he  was  subjected  to 
the  most  serious  criticism  from  some 
who  said  that  he  was  pro-German  and 
others  who  said  that  he  was  pro-English. 
This  shows  completely  he  is  master  of 
himself. 

He  meets  situations  by  asking  very 
concretely,  "What  is  the  thing  that  I  can 
do  in  this  situation  that  will  make  for  the 
perpetuation  of  real  democracy?"  That 
is  his  interest  in  this  war. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  more  truly  a 
democrat,  nor  was  Lincoln.  He  visualizes 
the  world  not  as  so  much  money,  land,  or 
machines,  but  as  so  many  men,  and  women, 
and  children. 

We  have  a  Commander-in-Chief  who  has 
these  qualities:  courage,  patience,  sted- 
fastness,  far-sightedness.  These  are  the 
qualities  of  a  great  commander.  He  knows 
now  what  he  wishes  to  secure  for  democracy 
out  of  this  war,  and  he  is  not  thinking  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  personality,  or  of  per- 
sonal triumph,  or  of  national  triumphs, 
but  of  the  world  future,  a  freer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  spirit  of  the  man.  This  is 
where  his  ideality  comes  in.  He  is  a  man 
who  knows  where  he  wishes  to  go,  and  he 
has  the  determination  to  get  there  if  it  is 
possible,  and  nothing  can  stand  in  his  way 
if  his  will,  backed  as  it  always  is  by  his 
conscience,  makes  it  possible  to  reach  that 
end.  To  such  a  man  it  is  not  a  dangerous 
thing  to  give  great  power.  He  can  be 
depended  upon  to  use  it  conservatively. 
He  will  use  whatever  power  is  given  to 
him  too  conservatively  to  please  many  of 
our  people.  He  would  hold  in  his  hand  the 
thunderbolts  of  Jove,  but  he  would  never 
let  one  pass  from  his  hands  unless  he  saw 
that  it  was  vitally  necessary. 

I  am  saying  these  things  not  in  a  spirit 
of  a  partizan  but  to  hold  up  before  you 
the  picture  of  the  man  who  is  fitted  in  the 
supreme  qualities  that  I  have  mentioned 
for  the  conduct  of  a  war  upon  which  our 
fortunes  turn.  He  never  seeks  his  end  by 
the  indirection  of  the  politician.  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  he  never  conceived 
of  himself  as  playing  such  a  part  as  that 
which  he  now  plays  in  world  affairs,  but, 
if  he  had,  every  move  that  he  made  in 
the  past  would  have  been  consistent  with 
the  position  he  holds  at  present. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  people  that  this 
war  shall  be  so  conducted  as  to  place  the 
responsibility  upon  the  one  man  in  the 
Government  whom  the  people  can  see— 
their  President  and  their  Commander-in- 
Chief.  And  when  it  comes  to  the  day  of 
reckoning,  I  believe  that  the  people  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  expenditures  they  have 
made,  in  men  and  in  money,  have  been 
made  conscientiously,  efficiently,  and  in  the 
attainment  of  the  end  for  which  they  hope 
—a  more  certain  peace  for  the  world. 
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In  amazing  durability  tests  two  Smith  Form-a-Trucks  achieve  almost  unbelievable  records  of 
eturdiness,  speed,  power.  What  this  means  to  YOU  is,  undisputed  reliability,  unequalled  speed, 
unquestioned   strength    and    a    superior  economy  already  proved  by  over  30,000  users. 

14075  Pounds  Load 


On  April  19,  1917,  two  Smith  Form-a- 
Trucks  started  from  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
an  endurance  and  reliability  test  that  accom- 
plished such  amazing  results  that  even  the 
most  remarkable  records  of  achievement  in 
the  past  have  become  commonplace. 

Specifications  of  Truck  No.  1  were: 
Tires,  solid  rear,  pneumatic  front. 

Pounds 

Total  weight,  with  load  of  lumber  7585 

"       without  load    .    .    3255 

"  "       of  load  carried    .    4330 

"         «•       body  and  cab  .    .       750 

Net  weight  of  load      ....     3580 

Specifications  of  Truck  No.  2  were: 

Tires,  pneumatic  all  around. 


Total  weight,  with  load  of  salt 
"  "        without  load  .    . 

"        of  load  carried  . 
"        body  and  cab      . 

Net  weight  of  load       .    .    .     . 


Pounds 

6490 
3255 

3235 
750 

2485 


The  route  lay  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
across  the  Potomac  River  into  the  Virginia 
hills, through  the  villages  of  McLean,Tyson, 


Vienna,  Oakton,  Fairfax,  to  Centerville, 
and  return  over  the  same  roads. 

20  Miles  an  Hour — Speed 

Road  conditions  were  good,  fair,  poor, 
rough,  muddy,  with  steep  hills  and 
deep  ruts,  creeks  to  be  forded,  swampy 
lanes  to  be  traversed.  The  speed  aver- 
age was  18  miles  an  hour. 
On  the  outgoing  trip  Truck  No.  1  broke 
through  the  upper  crust  of  a  mired  road, 
left  rear  wheel  sinking  in  to  the  hubs. 
The  truck  was  backed  out  under  its 
own  power  and  driven  on  as  though 
nothing  had  happened. 
In  another  spot  on  the  road  the 
same  truck  was  driven  off  the  main 
highway  through  swampy  woods  over  a 
sawdust  road  one-quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
Many  times  all  four  wheels  sank  to  the 
hubs,  and  other  times  the  truck  was 
forced  over  roots,  stumps,  hummocks, 
and  in  one  place  sank  so  deep  in  the 
mud  that  it  rested  on  its  own  axle. 
Truck  No.  2  equipped  with  pneumatic 
tires  was  frequently  driven  at  a  speed 
as  high  as  42  miles  an  hour. 


On  the  return  trip,  as  an  extra  test  of 
power,  the  motor  in  truck  No.  2  was 
stopped  and  Truck  No.  1,  besides  carrying 
its  own  total  load  of  7,585  pounds,  hauled 
truck  No.  2  with  its  total  weight  of  6,490 
pounds  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  over 
steep  hills  and  through  gullies  filled  with 
loose  sand,  gravel  and  wet,  red  clay. 

Under  these  conditions  the  performance 
record  was  perfect  and  a  speed  of  from 
6  to  12  miles  per  hour  was  maintained. 

Precise  as  Government  Tests 

The  test  was  official — as  precise  as  gov- 
ernmental tests  ■ — ■  and  declared  by  the 
referee  to  be  "A  motor  truck  performance 
that  has  never  been  duplicated." 

How  long  can  you  afford  to  be  without 
motor  truck  service  in  which  the  records 
of  achievement  are  so  amazing,  in  which 
the  cost  of  operation  is  already  demon- 
strated by  over  30,000  attachments  now 
in  use,  to  be  lower  than  that  afforded  by 
any  other  form  of  transportation? 


Smith  Motor  Truck  Corporation 

Manufacturers  of  Smith  Form  •  a  -  Truck 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES   AND   SALESROOM: 

Smith  Form-a-Truck  Building,  Michigan  Boulevard  at  16th  Street,  Chicago 

Eastern  Branch— 109  W.  64th  Street,  New  York  Kansas  City  Branch— 1808  Grand  Avenue 

Southern  Branch — 120  Mariette  Street.  Atlanta 
Canada  Branch — 20  King  Street,  East,  Toronto,  Canada  —  Prices,  $450  and  $510  f.  o.  b.  Toronto 


The  heavy  portion  of  illustration  shows  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  Attachment,  which  carries  90°fo 
of  the  load,  bolted  to  the  power  plant  with 
a  vice-like  grip. 


A 


A 


A 
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L.  D 
6-30-17 
Smith 
Motor 
Truck 
Corp'tlon, 
Smith  Form- 
a-Truck  Bldg. 
Chicago 
Gontlemen :  Please 
give  ma  full  inform- 
ation regarding  Smith 
Form-a-Truck  and  ita 
adaptability  to  my  aer- 
Tice.    My  buaineaa  ia 


Mail  this  Coupon 
Today!  X 

It  Will  Save        / 

Yotl  X       '  omploy boraea.  My 

Money 


f       pre,* 


and  a  FORD 


%J  %J  \J    Also  Chevrolet  and  Maxwell 
With  V/i  ton  capacity  for  Dodge 
Bros.,  Buck,  Overland  $410.  All  prices  f .  o.  b.  Chicago 


A 


A< 


/ 


/ 


preeent  coat  ia cent,  per  ton 

mile.   My  delivery  radiua  ia milaa 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Literary  Digest 

_  am  a  dealer  intereated  In  securing  Smith  Form-a-Truck 
representation  In  my  territory.  # 

Name 

Address 

S    City State 
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The  Speedway  Test  That  Further 
Proves  Hudson  Endurance 

Four  Cars  Entered     Four  Finished— First  Place  in  the  Free-for-All;  Second,  Seventh  and  Ninth 
Places  for  Hudson  Super-Six  Specials  in  the  250-Mile  Cincinnati  Memorial  Day  Sweepstakes  Races 


The  Hudson  Super-Six  was  not  designed  for  racing. 

The  aim  was  a  car  that  would  endure.  All  its 
records  were  made  in  tests  that  prove  endurance. 

With  some  changes  a  stock  car  is  made  suitable 
for  racing,  capable  of  out-performing  most  cars 
that  are  specially  built  for  racing.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  patented  Super-Six  motor  which  mini- 
mizes vibration. 

You  are  not  urged  to  buy  a  Hudson  Super-Six 
to  use  as  a  race  car.  We  know  you  will  never 
want  it  for  such  purpose.  You  won't  ever  care  to 
drive  it  at  the  rate  of  102  V£  miles  an  hour,  or  to 
equal  its  record  of  1819  miles  in  24  hours,  both 
officially  made  by  a  stock  chassis.     You  will  never 


care  to  make  a  round  trip  across  America  in  10 
days  and  21  hours,  the  record  excelling  each  way 
that  of  any  other  car,  made  by  a  Super-Six  seven- 
passenger  touring  car. 

But  that  the  car  you  own  is  capable  of  such  ser- 
vice is  proof  that  there  is  no  task  you  will  impose 
that  it  is  not  more  than  equal,  to. 

That  is  why  the  Hudson  Super-Six  is  the  largest 
selling  fine  car  with  a  price  above  $1,200.  Can  any 
car  offer  greater  proof  of  its  endurance? 

There  are  eight  body  types  of  the  Hudson  Super- 
Six  chassis.  Each  car  is  in  keeping  with  what  you 
would  expect  to  find  on  a  chassis  that  has  shown 
such  convincing  proof  of  its  endurance. 


Phaeton,  7-passenger,  $1650 
Speedster,  4-passenger,  1750 
Cabriolet,  3-passenger,     1950 


Touring  Sedan  .    .    .     $2175 

Town   Car 2925 

(All  prices  f.   o.   b.   Detroit) 


Town  Car  Landaulet    .    $3025 

Limousine 2925 

Limousine  Landaulet  .     .  3025 


HUDSON  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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AN  AMERICAN  MINISTER  IN  THE 
FOLKESTONE  RAID 

TO  quote  a  light  phrase  on  a  grave 
subject,  the  Rev.  Burris  A.  Jenkins, 
>f  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  has  been 
'shown"  the  horrors  of  the  German 
nethods  of  warfare.  The  American  min- 
ster was  in  Folkestone,  England,  at  the 
:ime  of  the  air-raid  on  that  seashore  re- 
sort, and  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  he  thus  describes  the  scenes  of 
lorror: 

It  was  our  first  time  under  fire  and  it 
-eminded  me  of  a  Missouri  cyclone.  The 
anly  drawback  to  this  comparison  is  that 
the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear,  blue  sky, 
over  a  placid  sea.  As  the  shells  were 
crashing  around  us  and  houses  were  caving 
in,  before  I  knew  it  I  was  humming  a  long- 
torgotten  tune,  doubtless  subconsciously 
associated  with  those  old  days.  Two  other 
men  in  our  party  independently  testified 
that  they  also  began  singing  softly.  Per- 
haps this  tendency  to  sing  or  whistle  is  a 
manifestation  of  nerves,  and  explains  why 
troops  always  do  so  when  we  see  them 
embarking  for  France;  they  know  that 
next  day  they  will  be  in  the  trenches — 
maybe  over  the  parapet.  At  all  events, 
we  all  confest  to  nerves  and  fear. 

Most  people  took  to  the  cellars.  Had 
I  known  there  was  a  cellar  handy,  or  that 
it  is  considered  good  form  in  the  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  followed,  for  soon 
I  found  myself  alone  on  the  leas  overlook- 
ing the  sea,  where  I  had  gone  at  the  first 
cry  of  "Zcps." 

When  I  rushed  out  of  our  houso  by  tho 
seaside  I  found  crowds  gazing  upward  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun.  I  could  see 
nothing  for  the  glare;  neither,  apparently, 
could  others.  Suddenly  two  little  girls 
cried,  "There  they  are."  Then  I  saw  them, 
two  airplanes,  not  Zeppelins,  emerging 
from  the  disk  of  the  sun  almost  overhead. 
Then  four  more,  or  five,  in  a  line,  and 
others  and  others,  all  light  bright  silver 
insects  hovering  against  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  The  heavens  seemed  full  of  them. 
There  were  about  a  score  in  all,  and  we 
were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
sight.  I  am  sure  few  of  us  thought  seri- 
ously of  danger. 

Then  the  air  was  split  by  the  whistle 
and  rush  of  the  first  bomb,  which  sounded 
like  the  shrill  siren  of  a  car.  This  was 
followed  at  once  by  a  detonation  that 
shook  the  earth.  I  heard  nobody  shriek, 
weep,  or  cry  aloud.  The  people  were 
marvelously  controlled.  I  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  the.  shell-burst,  a  hundred 
yards  away,  and  the  debris  was  still  going 
up  like  a  column  of  smoke.  Then  came  two 
more  strokes,  apparently  in  the  same 
spot.     Then  three  other  bombs  fell. 

Then  another  bomb  demolished  the 
Manor  House  by  the  sea.  Two  others 
now  fell  in  the  water  behind  me,  and  the 
gravel,  and  mud,  and  water  spouted  up. 

Other  shots  fell,  but  I  could  count  no 
further.  They  came  thick  and  fast,  like 
crackling,  rolling  blasts  of  our  western 
lightning  and  thunder.  Nobody  has  re- 
ported the  number  of  shells  as  far  as  I 
know.  But  there  were  200  or  more 
casualties — nearly  100  of  them  fatalities. 

Anti-aircraft  shells  were  now  bursting 
on  the  fringes  of  the  air-fleet.  Then  fol- 
lowed in  the  distance  the  purr  of  the  ma- 
chine guns,  and  we  knew  that  our  own 


planes  were  up  in  pursuit.  We  were 
later  informed  that  three  of  tho  hostile 
fleet  were  brought  down  in  the  Channel. 

After  vividly  describing  the  scenes  of 
horror  that  he  personally  witnessed  among 
the  dead  and  wounded,  Mr.  Jenkins 
continues: 

All  this  is  what  I  myself  saw,  and  one 
pair  of  eyes  could  see  only  a  small  corner 
of  the  devastated  area.  Houses  were 
mere  walls.  All  the  interiors  were  torn 
out,  as  if  by  fire.  A  girls'  school  near  by 
was  a  wreck. 

Down  the  slope  in  the  lower  and  busier 
section  of  the  town  a  narrow  street  crowded 
with  afternoon  shoppers  was  strewn  with 
scores  of  dead,  mostly  girls  and  Avomen. 
The  old  shoemaker  who  had  been  in  his 
little  shop  was  never  found.  The  draper's 
shop  was  a  mass  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
every  girl  in  it  was  dead. 

The  remarkable  thing  was  that  I  heard 
no  shrieking  and  saw  no  weeping  or 
Avringing  of  hands.  All  faces  were  white, 
teeth  were  clenched,  lips  comprest. 
Women  clutched  at  their  garments  or 
spasmodically  smote  their  breasts;  but 
not  a  moan  nor  a  loud  word  escaped  any 
lip  within  my  hearing.  The  English  are 
a  marvelous  people. 


WHEN  PERSHING  AND  JOFFRE  MET 

ic\  rOU  have  como,  God  bless  you!" 
A  This  was  the  grcoting  of  Marshal 
Joffre  to  General  Pershing  as  the  leader  of 
tho  American  Army  in  France  stept  off 
tho  special  train  in  tho  Gare  du  Nord  in 
Paris.  It  was  a  memorablo  meeting  of  two 
great  fighting  men,  and  Charles  II.  Grasty, 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  draws  this  picture  of  the  scene: 

When  tho  music  stopt  General  Pershing 
stept  abruptly  down  the  car-steps  to  tho 
platform.  Ambassador  Sharp  introduced 
himself  and  welcomed  him;  then  Viviani. 
After  tho  latter' s  effusive  welcome  Per- 
shing turned  a  little  to  the  right,  and  there 
stood  "Papa"  Joffre.  I  never  want  to 
see  anything  finer  than  the  meeting  of 
those  two.  Both  hands  of  each  went  out 
to  the  other.  They  stood  face  to  face 
without  a  word.  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  smile  as  wreathed  the  face  of  the  great 
Marshal.  It  did  not  change  in  the  course 
of  the  salutation.  What  he  was  saying 
was  as  plain  as  if  he  were  shouting  it: 
"You  have  come,  God  bless  you!  a  splen- 
did soldier  from  a  people  unconquerable 
in  their  greatness,  to  help  save  France — 
my  France!  I  know  your  country  and  I 
know  you,  and  the  salvation  of  France  is 
sure."  After  that  the  hand-shaking  with 
Painleve,  with  the  representatives  from 
the  Elysee,  and  even  with  Foch,  seemed 
perfunctory. 

As  the  party  moved  toward  the  gate 
there  was  a  shout — a  real  rebel  yell. 
It  had  not  only  the  volume,  but  the  tang 
in  it — it  smote  one's  tympanum.  It  took 
me  back  to  New  York  and  the  shouting 
for  Joffre  that  rocked  the  Woolworth 
Tower.  This  rebel  yell  was  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  even  more 
tremendous  when  the  party  reached  the 
street,  and  it  was  taken  up  and  spread 
as  by  an  electric  current  from  square 
to  square  until  it  became  faint  in  the 
distance. 


^Garment  BagsI 

V THREE  Baas  for  the  Price  of OHE  A 


Where  Are  Your  Clothes  Now? 

_ PL 

Undoubtedly 
hanging  in  dusty 
closets  or  against 
a  wall,  at  the 
mercy  of  moths, 
dust  and  germs, 
or  perhaps  lying 
wrinkled  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trunk. 


GARMENT  V**^ 
BAG 

2  Bags  26%x55» 
I  Bog    26fc"44.-         ][ 


>i 


Your  suits,  overcoats,  dresses,  dress- 
suits,  furs,  gowns,  etc.,  will  be  abso- 
lutely protected  from  all  harm  if 
stored  in  "Protection"  Garment  Bags. 
Your  clothes  are  always  in  perfect 
condition — ready  to  wear.  Ideal  for 
storing  curtains,  blankets,  draperies, 
etc. 

Show  This  to  the  Ladies! 
They'll  Thank  You 

Spend  $i.oo-save  $25.oo-act  NOW! 
Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Send  $1.00  today  for 
3  Bags — 2  Sizes,  Parcel  Post  Collect 

ROYAL  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 


13  Beekman  Street 


New  York 


LEARN 

I  HOW  TO 

SWIM 


Swimming    Scientifically  Taught, 

by  Professor  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  the 
noted  expert,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  now  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment.  ISttw, 
rloth.  Illustrated.  By  mail,  $1.35.  FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  364  4thAve..N.Y. 


ROLLED  INTO 


CANVAS  HOUSES 

A  FRESH  AIR  retreat  on  your  lawn  and  a  LUXURY  in  the  CAMP. 
Designed  especially  for  sleeping  and  living  in  the  open  air.   As 

OPEN  to  the  AIR  as  an  UMBRELLA  but   INSTANTLY  closed 
WEATHER  TIGHT  or  just  partly.     LETS  the  AIR  IN  but 
KEEPS  the  INSECTS  OUT.  Easily  ERECTED  or  quickly 
. j 1 1  .    i  :_._   ■  ■■■■■...  mm   ... ;  m 1    ( 1 .. .         - 


COLLAPSED  and  rolled  into  BUNDLES  without  the 
REMOVAL  of  a  BOLT  or  the  USE  of    a  TOOL. 
Why    swelter    under    HOT  ROOFS   when    the 
CLOSE- To-NaTURE   houses   are   as   COOL   as 
the  atmosphere.     Eight  sizes  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements.    Send  for  illustrated  catalog. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY 
880  FRONT  ST.  COLFAX,  IOWA 


"Say  did  you 
ever  feel  'em 
beginning  to 
slip  when  yer 
waltzin'  with 
yer  best  girl?" 

—  Washington  Pete. 

Wear  Shir-Gars,  young 
man,  for  comfort  and  se- 
curity. Fasten  to  shirt 
and  socks.  Hold  socks  up. 
Don't  bind  legs. 
Dress  shirt  simply  can't 
bulge. 

At  your  Dealer's 
or  by  mail  50c. 

Washington  Mfg.  Co 
,s$\         Nashville,  Tenn 


Back  again 
in  two 
weeks 
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GLASSES    , 

THE  INVISIBLE  BIFOCALS 


KRYPTOKS  {pronounced 
Crip-tocks)    give  the  neces- 
sary correction   for   both   near 
and  far  vision.     You  see  distant 
and   close- by  objects  with   equal 
clearness.     No  bothersome  remov- 
ing of  glasses;  no  fussing  with  two 
pairs. 

KRYPTOKS  are  free  from  the 
conspicuous  seam  or  hump  of  old  style 
bifocals.  No  one  can  tell  you  are 
wearing  double  vision  glasses.  _ 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or 
opticianabout  KRYPTOK  Glasses. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Eyesight 
Efficiency.  ' ' 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 
1050  Old  South  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 


With  the  disfiguring     With  clear  smooth 
seam  or  hump  even  surfaces 


^GUMMED  LABELS  \ 


\ 


The  next  time  you  need  labels— no  matter  what 
kind— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FREE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  too 
large  —  none  too  small.    Million  lots  a  specialty. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY 

9th  and  Thompson  S  ts., Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  Press— Ready  Soon 

English  War  Words 

and  Phrases  with  Their 

French   Equivalents 

Here  is  just  the  book  needed  by  every  man  who  expects 
to  see  service  in  France  and  who  wants  to  speak  and 
understand  the  military  terms  of  the  French.  Over  7,000 
words  and  phrases  in  use  in  the  military,  naval,  aviation, 
and  aeronautical  departments  of  the  Allies  are  given  with  their 
French  equivalents  carefully  pronounced,  in  this  new  book — 

A  Pocket,  Pronouncing  Guide  to  the 

Military  Terms 

In  Use  in  the  Belgian,  British,  and  French  Armies 

Its  contents  are  arranged  in  one  alphabetical  order  and 
the  work  is  designed  especially  as  an  instant  reference 
book  for  men  in  the  United  States  Service  in  France.  A 
careful  system  gives  accurately  and  simply  the  exact 
French  pronunciations  of  all  terms.  This  book  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  every  American  soldier  or  sailor  when  he  meets  his 
French  comrades.  Order  immediately  to  be  sure  of  getting  it. 
Cloth,  $1  net;  by  mail  $1.04.  Thumb-notch  Index,  25c  extra 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


u 
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Dont-Snore 

Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.,  Canada,  Gt.  Britain,  Patents 

STOPS  SNORING.     STOPS  MOUTH  BREATHING 
SIMPLE  DEVICE  CO.  Middleburg,  Va.,  Box   12 


The  Saybrook  Carbon  Brush 


Here  is  a  highly  specialized  tool  for  the  removal  of 
carbon  from  cylinder  heads,  piston  and  valves.  A  flex- 
ible tool  that  is  100%  efficient.  Your  tool  equipment 
is  not  complete  without  this  brush.  Its  use  will  improve 
the  operation  of  your  car  and  reduce  your  gasoline  bill. 
Delivered  by  mail  for  50  cents.     Our  circular  on  request. 

THE  CHAPMAN  BROTHERS  CO.,  Box  18,  Saybrook,  Conn. 
Agents  and  Dealers — Get  our  Proposition. 


BILL  ARTUS  AND  THE  BULL 

THERE  is  nothing  that  the  average 
New-Yorker  more  thoroughly  enjoys 
than  a  bull  loose  in  the  traffic-blocked 
streets.  Oh,  yes,  it  happens  now  and 
then  when  a  careless  cowboy  who  is  herd- 
ing them  across  the  town  loses  control  of 
one  of  the  frisky  ones.  In  fact,  it  hap- 
pened the  other  day,  right  in  the  Tender- 
loin district,  and  at  high  noon  when  the 
streets  were  filled  with  shoppers  and 
lunchers.  This  is  the  way  The  Sun  tells 
the  story  of  the  animal's  efforts  to  tango 
in  Fifth  Avenue: 

A  Texas  bull  got  scared  and  threw  itself 
into  high  yesterday  around  the  noon  hour, 
and  before  the  most  nimble  of  traffic  cops 
could  twist  the  bull's  tail  all  the  way  back 
to  neutral  the  bull  had  cataclysmed  itself 
through  the  Tenderloin  and  finally  north- 
ward along  half  a  mile  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
All  that  the  traffic  cops  could  do  was  to 
swing  the  cross-street  "Stop!"  signs  at  the 
bull — and  the  signs  were  all  painted  red. 

The  bull,  which  had  just  arrived  from 
Texas,  started  its  wild  career  from  a  pen 
in  Eleventh  Avenue  just  below  Fortieth 
Street.  A  big  tobacco  sign-board  annoyed 
it,  and  with  a  lunge  and  a  leap  it  landed  out 
on  the  Eleventh  Avenue  pavement.  The 
real  bull  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and 
all  might  have  been  well  except  that  a 
flivver  arrived  at  the  same  time.  As  no 
self-respecting  flivver  ever  gives  way  to  a 
bull,  the  chauffeur  honked  for  the  right 
of  way.  It  began  then.  The  bull  side- 
stept,  and  it  is  right  here  that  Bill  Artus 
enters  into  this  history.    The  Sun  says: 

Bill  Artus  and  the  bull  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  Eighth  Avenue  and  Forty-eighth 
Street  simultaneously.  It  was  Bill  Artus 
to  whom  finally  came  the  honor — far  from 
Eighth  Avenue  and  Forth-eighth  Street — 
of  throwing  the  bull.  Bill  is  a  cop,  a  new 
one  just  out  of  training-school  and  now 
attached  to  the  West  Forty-seventh  Street 
station  where  each  day  he  devotes  his  time  to 
learning  at  least  one  new  thing  about  prac- 
tical copping.  Yesterday  he  learned  a  lot. 
As  the  bull  came  up  Eighth  Avenue 
toward  Bill  the  brand  new  cop  reached  for 
his  hand-book  of  police  regulations  and 
was  turning  to  the  *B  page  to  look  up  the 
regulations  and  procedure  concerning  bulls 
when  the  bull  arrived  in  Bill's  immediate 
vicinity  and  spoiled  everything.  The 
bull  seemed  intent  upon  following  a  given 
line,  so  Bill  stept  aside.  And  far  down  the 
avenue  the  street  was  entirely  clearing, 
and  northward  from  Bill  and  the  bull  it  was 
clearing  rapidly. 

Therefore  the  bull  decided  to  clear  out 
West  Forty-eighth  Street  by  the  simple 
process  of  heading  east  through  that 
ordinarily  peaceful  thoroughfare.  Three 
and  four-fifths  seconds  later  a  lot  of  noon- 
tide Broadway  promenaders  did  a  doug- 
fairbanks  .up  the  facades  of  the  buildings, 
with  half  a  dozen  of  the  Tenderloin's  most 
prominent  second-story  men  first  to  reach 
the  sky-line. 

Instead  of  heading  south  into  the  lunch- 
hour  coat-makers,  the  fool  bull  skidded 
north  when  it  slammed  into  Fifth  Avenue 
at   Forty-eighth   Street.      Several   persons 


happened  to  be  on  the  sidewalks  and  pave- 
ment of  Fifth  Avenue  at  the  time,  at  least 
up  to  the  instant  the  bull  arrived.  Police- 
man Con  Carney — naturally  known  to 
Arthur  Woods  and  the  folks  at  home  as 
Chile— of  Traffic  C,  threw  the  "Stop" 
sign  on  the  bull,  the  "Stop"  sign  being  the 
red  side  of  the  traffic  semaphore.  Chile 
Con  Carney's  act  had  no  more  effect  upon 
the  bull  than  if  Chile  had  kicked  the  bull 
at  the  corner  of  Forty-eighth  Street  right 
out  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Every  little  thing  now  seemed  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  bull  making  an  unimpeded 
run  to  the  Harlem  River.  But  suddenly 
there  flashed  into  the  Avenue,  scarcely  a 
block  behind  the  animal,  brave  Bill  Artus, 
the  new  cop,  who  was  supposed  to  be  out  of 
the  running.  Far  from  it.  Bill  had — but 
let  The  Sun  tell  it: 

Up  the  Avenue,  just  behind  the  bull's 
wake,  a  deep-chested  touring-car,  which 
had  swung  into  the  avenue  from  West 
Forty-eighth  Street,  eame  onward  with 
a  roar.  Beside  the  chauffeur,  whose  heart 
wasn't  in  his  work,  was  Training-School 
Cop  Bill  Artus.  Bill  had  commandeered 
the  touring-car. 

Chile  Con  Carney  had  jumped  aboard 
at  Forty-eighth  Street,  a  summons  for  the 
bull  waving  from  his  hand.  At  Forty- 
ninth  Street,  Ownie  McMahon  also  boarded 
the  car.  And  thereafter,  from  Forty-ninth 
Street  to  Fifty-ninth  Street,  Bill,  and  Ownie, 
and  Chile  Con  Carney  threw  the  rope  to 
throw  the  bull  again,  and  again,  and  again. 

The  cops  had  an  eye  for  distance,  but 
their  direction  was  bad,  slices  and  pulls 
being  about  even.  But  their  work  as  a 
whole  was  not  altogether  fruitless,  their 
bag  for  the  half  mile,  so  an  inventory 
showed  later,  including  a  new  spring 
bonnet  surmounted  by  an  egregious  egret, 
two  tail-lamps,  one  well-known  man  about 
town,  three  fire-plugs,  and  fourteen  flivver 
cars,  with  top,  self-starters,  wind-shields, 
and  lamps  complete. 

The  bull  by  this  time  was  plainly  run- 
ning on  low.  A  hot  pace  and  hysteria  had 
done  their  worst,  what  with  the  run  from 
the  river  and  the  constantly  recurring 
red  in  all  the  British  flags,  the  reds  in  the 
French  flags,  the  reds  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  the  reds  of  the  "Stop!" 
signs.  In  front  of  the  subway-contractors' 
shack  at  the  park  plaza  stood  somebody 
named  Giuseppi  waving  a  red  flag  against 
the  firing  of  a  subway  blast. 

Thereupon,  the  bull  decided  that  too 
much  was  plenty.  Lying  low  on  his  anat- 
omy to  give  force  to  his  lunge,  the  bull 
shot  at  the  red  flag.  Giuseppi— he  re- 
mained only  long  enough  to  leave  his  first 
name — started  immediately  for  Riverhead, 
L.  I.,  to  visit  relatives  over  the  week-end, 
just  as  the  bull  came  on. 

The  bull  missed  the  flag  but  landed 
squarely  against  the  doors  of  the  subway- 
construction  shanty.  On  the  rebound  the 
bull  landed  astride  a  steel  beam  propped 
up  along  the  curb.  Forward  jumped  an 
expert  and  roped  the  bull — none  other  than 
Bill  Artus. 

Before  the  bull  could  get  the  beam  out 
of  its  teeth  and  everything,  Bill  Artus 
had  tied  the  bull  outside.  And  back  from 
the  roofs,  and  from  Harlem  and  University 
Heights,  and  Yorkville,  and  East  and 
West 'Sides  came  the  Fifth  Avenue  strollers 
cautiously,  all  arriving  in  time  to  see  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  ambulance  take  the  bull  away. 
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Had  Him  Stymied. — "  I'm  just  waiting 

or   my   husband   to   complain   about    my 

xtravagance  this  month." 
"  Ready  to  give  him  an  argument,  eh?  " 
"  You  bet  I  am.     By  mistake  his  golf- 

lub  checks  came  to  the  house,  and  I've 

;ot  'em." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Accomplished. —  Mrs.  Smith  —  "  They 
ell  me  one  of  the  girls  made  a  faux  pas 
t  the  cooking-class  lunch  that  everybody 
lotieed." 

Mrs.  Comeup  (proudly) — "  I  guess  it 
va,s  my  daughter.  She  can  make  any  of 
hem  French  things." — Baltimore  Sun. 


Very  Impolite. — Mrs.  Xexdore — "Pro- 
essor  Adagio  called  at  our  house  yesterday 
nd  my  daughter  played  the  piano  for  him. 
le  just  raved  over  her  playing." 

Mrs.  Peprey  —  "How  rude!  Why 
ouldn't  he  conceal  his  feelings  the  way  the 
est  of  us  do?" — Catholic  Standard  and 
rimcs. 


The  Answer. — An  English  militant  cru- 
ader  strolled  into  a  barn  where  a  young 
nan  was  milking  a  cow.  With  a  snort,  she 
isked,  "  How  is  it  that  you  are  not  at  the 
ront,  young  man?  " 

"  Because,  ma'am,"  answered  the  milker, 
'  there  ain't  no  milk  at  that  end." — 
\tlanta  Journal. 


They  Meant  Well. — Xot  long  after  a  lire 
n  a  town  near  Boston,  some  children  in  the 
lub  held  a  charity  fair  by  which  $20  was 
ealized.  This  sum  they  forwarded  to  the 
ector  of  the  church  in  the  town  where  the 
ire  had  occurred,  since  he  had  taken  a 
jrominent  part  in  the  relief-work.  The 
etter  read  as  follows: 

"  We  have  had  a  fair  and  made  $20. 
We  are  sending  it  to  you.  Please  give  it  to 
he  fire  sufferers.  Yours  truly,  etc.  P.  S. — 
Ne  hope  the  suffering  is  not  all  over." — 
Buffalo  News. 


Heard  It  Before? — Tom  Johnson  claims 
hat  the  oldest  joke  is  the  one  about  the 
Irish  soldier  who  saw  a  shell  coming  and 
nade  a  low  bow.  The  shell  missed  him  and 
ook  off  the  head  of  the  man  behind  him. 
'  Sure,"  said  Pat,  "  ye  never  knew  a  man 
;o  lose  anything  by  being  polite." — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Watchful  Waiting. — Manager  (to  late 
messenger)-1— "  You've  been  away  over  half 
m  hour,  and  only  to  go  round  the  corner  !  " 

Messenger — "  Please,  sir,  a  man  dropt 
half  a  crown  in  the  gutter." 

Manager — "  And  did  it  take  half  an 
hour  to  find  it?  " 

Messenger — "  Please,  sir,  I  had  to 
wait  till  the  man  went  away." — Pearson's 
Weekly. 


A  Hint  of  the  Future. — Sir  Hubert  von 
Herkomer,  the  well-known  artist,  who  died 
recently,  used  to  tell  an  amusing  story  of  a 
London  art-dealer.  This  man  had  two 
beautiful  reproductions  of  the  painting, 
"The  Approaching  Storm." 

One  of  these  pictures  he  placed  in  the 
show-window,  but  it  did  not  sell.  At 
length,  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the 
picture,  he  used  the  words,  "'The  Ap- 
proaching Storm,'  especially  suitable  for  a 
wedding-present." — London  Tit-Bits. 
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Electric  Fan 


Polar  Cub  lias  made  an 
electric  fan  an  every-day 
convenience  for  anybody 
anywhere.  He  costs  just 
$5.  Think  of  it — $5  for  as 
busy  a  little,  sturdy  a 
little  electric  fan  as  ever 
stirred  up  a  breeze.  Why, 
anybody  can  afford  a 
Polar  Cub. 

But  more  than  that, 
Polar  Cub  leaves  hardly  a 
footprint  on  your  electric 
meter.  His  wonderful  little 
motor  spins  along  at  an 
average  cost  for  current,  taking  the 
country  over,  of  a  penny — one  cent 
— the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar — 
for  six  long  hours.  So  who  would 
spend  a  hot,  uncomfortable  day  or  night 
anywhere!      What  a  blessing  Polar  Cub  is! 


1917  MODEL 
Two-speeds-and-stop  lev- 
ari Hubstantiul  die-cast 
frame;  quiet  and  smooth- 
running;  adjustable  to  all 
angles  —  breeze  can  be 
thrown  in  any  direction; 
hook  on  base  for  attach- 
ing to  wall;  polished  heavy 
base  with  felt  cushion ; 
equipped  with  H-foot  cord 
and  plug  ;  operates  on  di- 
rect or  alternating  current 
of  105  to  130  volts;  height 
of  fan,  8  inches;  blade  di- 
ameter, 6  inches:  weight, 
3  lb.  8  oz.;  rich,  attractive 
black  enamel  finish;  every 
fan  fully  guaranteed. 


Polar  Cub  is  the  original 
$5  fan.  And  today  he  is 
still  leading  the  procession. 
This  year  he  has  two 
speeds  and  stop — control- 
led by  a  lever  in  the  base. 
At  high  speed,  his  6-inch 
blades  spin  around  at  3400 
revolutions  per  minute. 
When  the  weather's  not  so 
hot  and  you  want  a  milder 
breeze,  you  can  moderate 
it  by  moving  the  lever  to 
second  speed. 

So  hand  a  $5  bill  to- 
day to  your  dealer  for  a  Polar 
Cub  (in  Canada,  $7.50).  Then 
you'll  forget  the  hot  weather.  If 
your  electrical  or  hardware  dealer 
hasn't  it,  write  us;  we  will  refer  you  to 
one  who  has. 


THE  A.  C.  GILBERT  CO.,  323  Blatchley  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Canadian  Tiepresentatives:  MENZIES  &  CO.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


DEALERS 


If  you  haven't  stocked  Polar  Cub,  write  us  at  once 
for  particulars  and  prices;  give  your  Jobber's  name. 


Does  Work  of  Four  Elevators 


"  Profits  are  in  goods  delivered,  not  in  orders,"  says 
John  N.  Willys.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  delays  in  getting 
out  orders  are  due  to  the  use  of  ordinary  freight  eleva- 
tors, which  cannot  be  hurried  and  are  apt  to  be  loaded 
with  goods  going  up  just  when  needed  to  take  some 
down.    Users  write  us  "The 

LOWERATOR 

does  the  work  of  four  elevators."  It  requires  no  power — 
no  elevator  man — gives  continuous  delivery  and  speeds 
up  your  plant. 

Lowerators  are  used  and  endorsed  by  leading  concerns  in 
all  lines.  Cost  little  to  install,  practically  nothing  to 
operate.  Write  and  find  out  how  little  it  will  cos(  to 
install  oneof  these  efficient,  economical,  time-  and  labor- 
saving  machines  in  your  factory  or  warehouse. 

LOWERATOR  CO.,  246  W.  23rd  Street,  N.  Y. 
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Keep  Fit-far  Your  Country 


In  this  world  crisis  it  is  your  duty,  above  everything  else, 
to  keep  yourself  in  good  condition.  You  can't  serve  your 
country  in  any  ^capacity  if  you  allow  your  health  to  run 
down. 

The  Nujol  treatment  will  make  you  a  national  asset— not 
a  liability.  Take  a  little  Nujol  upon  rising  and  retiring 
and  it  will  remove  waste  matters  and  poisons  (intestinal 
toxins)  from  your  system,  and  keep  your  habits  regular 
as  clock  work. 

Nujol  is  not  habit  forming.     (The  longer  you  take  it,  the  less  you 
need  it.)     No  griping,  straining,  upset  stomach  or  weakening. 
Nujol  is  absolutely  pure  and  harmless,  and  is  pleasant  to  take. 
E^en  the  infant  will  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  do  as  much  for  him  as  it 
does  for  his  mother. 

Nujol  is  sold  in  pint  bottles  only,  bearing  Nujol  trademark, 

never  in  bulk. 

Nujol  is  absolutely  distinctive  and  individual.     There  is  no 

other  product  on  the  market  like  it. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(New  Jersey) 

Bayonne  New  Jersey 


«\g 


Plrase    end  mc  boolder  on  Nujol  and  its  uses.     Wmt  your  namr  and  address  plainly  below.     DepL  66 


WANTED  AN  IDEA! 


Think  of  some 
simple  thing  to 
patent.  Protect 
your  ideas;  they  may  bring  you  wealth.  Write  for 
"Needed  Inventions"  and  "How  to  Get  Your 
Patent."  RANDOLPH  &  CO.,  Dept.  171,  Washington.  D.  C. 


t 


There's. 

something 
about  it 
you'll  like- 


Rats  *  Mice 


MM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smofcind  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request. 
Fa/A.  Tobacco  Co.  S6West45,hSt  NewYcik. 


Runs  on  Kerosene 

Alcohol,  Gasolene  or  Gas 

A  most  remarkable  invention. 
No  electricity,  wires  or  springs.  1917 
Improved  Patented  Models.  Runs  8 
hours  for  a  cent  on  kerosene.  Quiet — 
Convenient.  Brings  genuine  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  Ideal  for  the  sick.  A 
proved  success.  The  Wonder  Fan. 
2  Models.  3  Sizes. 
16.50  — Alcohol  or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1. SO  extra) 
.,18.50  — Alcohol    or  Gas  only  (Gas  $1.50  extra) 

t!9.S0  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .   $2.60  extra) 
22.SO  — Any  Burner  (Gasolene  .  .  .   $2.50  extra) 

.  B.  Chicago.     Cash  with  order  only. 

KEEP  COOL 

LAKE    BREEZE   MOTOR 
677  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 


A  Man  of  Action.— She— "  I  like  a  man 
of  few  words  and  many  actions." 

He — "  You  want  my  brother;  he  has 
St.  Vitus's  dance." — Tiger. 


With  the  Mosquito  Fleet. — First  Sea- 
man—" What's  that  wriggling  object  off 
there  near  the  horizon?  " 

Second  Ditto — "  Guess  it  must  be  a 
nervous  wreck." — Widow. 


His  Credit  Doubtful.— First  Credit 
Man — "  How  about  Jones  of  Pigville 
Center?  " 

Second  Credit  Man — "  He  always  pays 
cash,  so  we  don't  know  how  honest  he  is  !  " 
— Boston  Globe. 


The  Maid's  Sacrifice.—"  But,  my  dear," 
said  his  wife,  after  he  had  complained 
about  the  food  the  new  cook  had  brought 
in.  "  You  know  during  these  terrible 
times  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
make  great  sacrifices." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  but  what  I  object  to  is 
that  cook's  making  hers  in  the  form  of  a 
burnt  offering." — Indianapolis  Star. 


Too  Academic. — Sometimes,  to  be  sure, 
the  opening  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur 
instant  resentment  and  positively  invite 
refusal.  Take  the  case  of  the  diminutive 
man  of  kindly  appearance  who  was  ac- 
costed by  a  seedy  purist  with  the  words: 
"  Sir,  I  am  looking  for  a  little  succor." 
"  Well,"  snorted  the  wearer  of  the  size 
13  Y2  collar,  "  do  I  look  like  one?  " — Atlanta 
Journal. 


Some  Recompense  Due. — When  we  see 
a  woman  trying  to  buy  a  newspaper  on  a 
cold  day,  with  all  the  apparently  neces- 
sary maneuvers  involved  in  getting  a 
penny  out  of  the  small  pocketbook  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  her  hand-bag,  we  feel  that 
she  ought  to  have  the  vote,  or  a  mother's 
pension,  or  whatever  else  she  wants  at  the 
moment,  so  as  to  make  up  to  her  in  some 
measure  for  the  accident  of  sex. — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


Couldn't  Fool  Him.—"  The  'orn  of  the 
'unter  is  'eard  on  the  'ill,"  sang  the  little 
boy  at  the  Ragged  School  treat.  But  some- 
how his  version  of  that  line  in  "  Kathleen 
Mavourneen  "  jarred  on  the  nerves  of  the 
old  squire. 

"  My  little  man,"  he  said,  kindly,  '  why 
don't  you  put  a  few  more  aitches  in  your 

"  Garn!"  advised  the  little  man,  politely. 
"Don't  yer  know  there  ain't  no  '  h '  in 
moosic?    It  only  goes  up  ter  G  !  " — London 

Ideas. 


Saw  Him  First.— A  Quaker  had  gotten 
himself  into  trouble  with  the  authorities 
and  the  sheriff  called  to  escort  him  to  the 
lock-up. 

"  Is  your  husband  in?"  he  inquired  of 
the  good  wife  who  came  to  the  door. 

"  My  husband  will  see  thee,"  she  replied. 
"  Come  in." 

The  sheriff  entered,  was  bidden  to 
make  himself  at  home,  and  was  hospitably 
entertained  for  half  an  hour,  but  no  hus- 
band appeared.  At  last  the  sheriff  grew 
impatient. 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  "  I  thought  you 
said  your  husband  would  see  me." 

"  He  has  seen  thee,"  was  the  calm  re- 
ply, "  but  he  did  not  like  thy  looks  and  has 
gone  another  way."— Harper's  Magazine. 
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PEy Jel RAl ' 3 ®  i out* 

Freight 


BHHHBP 


FACTOav  TO  RAILROAD 
Via  FtOCRAi. 


RAILROAD  TO  STORE 
Via  FEDERAL 


FEDERALS  save  money  for  The  Michigan  Stove  Company  on  stove 
deliveries  from  factory  to  shipping  platform.  Federals  save 
money  for  their  customer  also,  the  L.  Fish  Furniture  Company  of 
Chicago,  on  haulage  from  freight  shed  to  store.  Federals  are  saving 
money  for  thousands  of  other  business  houses  by  covering  these  two 
necessary  links  in  the  traffic  chain  on  time — every  time — all  the  time 

You  too  will  save  money  on  haulage  when  you  "Federalize  your  Freight. 
Your   Federals  will  increase  your    deliveries — widen   your   haulage  area. 
They  will  work  in  rush  seasons  as  untiring  at  midnight  as  in  the  morning. 


Federal  "All-Truck  Construction"  is 
the  reason  for  Federal  dependability. 
It  is  available  in  just  the  capacity  best 
suited  to  your  business — one  to  five 
ton  capacity. 


Write  for  "Traffic  News"  which  shows 
how  Federal  Traffic  Engineers  ana- 
lyze haulage  needs  and  also  how 
better  results  can  be  secured  at  lower 
cost. 


Federal   Motor   Truck   Company 


Detroit,    Michigan 
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6%  First 

Mortgage 

Bonds 

Secured  by  a  Most 

Important  Natural 

Resource— Coal 

Value  of  security 
nearly  three  times 
total  loan. 

Net  earnings,  sub- 
stantially above  re- 
quirements, assured 
by  long-time  lease 
and  contracts. 

Ownership  possessed 
by  one  of  the  largest 
and  best-known 
consumers  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Production  directly 
in  charge  of  old- 
established,  expe- 
rienced coal  opera- 
tors. 

Ample  sinking 
fund  provision. 

Denominations  of 
$500  and  $1000,  to 
net 


Send  for  Circular 

No.  988-R 

PeaWiy, 
HougMeling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED  1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago 


AND -FINANCE 


(A419) 
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THE  LABOR  SUPPLY  TO  BE  OUR  FIRST 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM  AFTER 

THE  WAR 

TO  this  nation,  as  to  other  nations,  the 
great  industrial  problem  after  the  war 
will  be  "the  supply,  cost,  and  control  of  la- 
bor »_so  asserts  a  writer  in  The  Americas, 
who  adds  that  the  problem  will  at  first  be- 
come an  international  one  %nd  "of  serious 
gravity."     While   each   nation   is   already 
facing  problems  that  are  complicated,  there 
is  none  quite  so  complicated  as  this  labor 
problem  eventually  will  be.     We  are  com- 
ing   says  this  writer,  into  "a  time  of  un- 
precedented political  artificialities  in  seri- 
ous  interference    with    the    free     play    ol 
trade   relationships,    including   those   that 
govern  the  cheap  and  easy  obtaining  ol 
manufacturing  materials."     Already  does 
the  world  see  clearly  that  after  the  wealth 
surpluses  available  when   the  war  began 
have  been  used  up,  or  destroyed,  or  nullified 
in  value,  the  hope  of  the  future  for  every 
nation  will  rest  upon  its  ability  to    pro- 
duce     No  source  of  power  will  equal  that 
arising  out  of  the  efficient  production  of 
materials    and    manufactures.      In    such 
conditions  the  necessity  of  having  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  labor  is  obvious,  and  it  is 
the  uncertainty  of  this  supply  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  labor  problem  and  the  produc- 
tion problem.     While  it  is  not  a  certainty 
that  there  will  be  any  undersupply  of  labor, 
nearly  everybody  believes  all  present  in- 
dications point  toward    a    shortage       Al- 
ready the  industries  of  the  United  States 
are    generally    undersupplied    with    work- 
men, but  as  "  the  adjustment  of  production 
upon  a  huge  scale  to  war-necessities  pro- 
ceeds, it  may  be  that  other  lines  of  activity 
will  be   starved  for  want   of  materials 
Unless  events  immediately  following  the 
end  of  the  war  bring  us  an  influx  of  immi- 
gration, or  our  industries  in  the  meantime 
find  a  way  to  a  much  more  efficient  use  ot 
what  labor  we  have,  this  writer  believes 
there  will  be  "a  shortage  of  workers  in  the 
United  States  in  near  future  years  such  as 
may  have  serious  effect."     He  says  further: 


"We  have  heard  it  said  frequently  in  the 
last  ten  years  that  free  agricultural  lands 
and  the  cheap  sources  of  raw  manufactur- 
ing materials,  which  had  before  given  an 
opportunity    for    our    enormous    national 
development  of  industry  without  the  neces- 
sity for  looking  closely  after  economies  of 
production  and  manufacture,  have  almost 
disappeared.     It  may  occur  to  somebody 
soon    to   say   that  immense  resources   ot 
cheap   labor   had   much   to    do    with    the 
rapidity   of   American    growth    of    manu- 
facturing and  railroad  transportation    and 
that  we  may  have  come  also  to  the  end  ot 
the  cheap  supply  of  labor.     It  is  estimated 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, upward  of  fifty  millions  of  Europeans 
have    left    Europe,    chiefly    for    America. 
Our  statistics  show  that  over  35,000  000 
have  come  to  us  since  1820  and  over  17  - 
000  000  within  the  time  of  our  greatest 
development  of  transportation  and  manu- 
facturing, since  1880.     Out  of  this  stream 
of  human  material  our  industries  obtained 
great  supplies  of  cheap  labor  with  which  to 
organize  at  low  cost  certain  large  activities 
in  our  highly  systematized  production  in 
which    thousands    individually    unskilled 
were  made  to  do  collective  work  of  nigh 


productivity,  under  management,  in  con- 
junction with  machinery. 

"A    generation    ago    we    expected    that 
European  labor  would  come  here  to  stay, 
with  its  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  who 
helped  in  the  building  up  of  the  industries 
in  their  way,  and  its  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  raw  humans  who  would  begm  at  the 
very   bottom,   with  the   pick  and   shovel 
and  rough  hands,  then  better  themselves, 
and  find  places  in  the  higher  ranks,  to  be 
succeeded  by   new  raw   immigrants.     All 
would    become    Americans.     And    to    the 
numerical  extent  then  expected  this   lias 
been  so      But  within  two   decades   there 
has     developed     the     new     international 
phenomenon   of    temporary    migration    ot 
labor  on  an  enormous  scale,  m  great  armies, 
flowing  forth  across  the  oceans  and  back 
again,  rising  and  falling  in  volume  in  direct 
response  to  industrial  demand  for  labor 
only  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  millions  ol 
emigrants  permanently  assimilated  by  any 
one    nation's    industries.     A    very    grave 
question  for  American  industry,  for  Argen- 
tine agriculture,  for  Cuba's  sugar,  for  what 
survives  of  German  factories,  now  before 
the  men  who  are  concerned  with  the  com- 
petitive economies  of  the  industries  is,  will 
the  world's   supply   of   migrant  labor,   to 
which  the  most  modern  industry  has  here- 
tofore adjusted  itself,  be  permanently  cut 
off  bv  new  national  arrangements  that  the 
war  has  occasioned?     Or  will  there  be  a 
flood  of  permanent  migration? 

"Upward   of    ten   million    persons    mi- 
grated across  national  boundary-lines    in 
1913,  five  million  by  sea.     Three  million 
and  a  quarter  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Americas  or  back  home  from  them.   Three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of   the  Yellow  Races 
were  in  the  outward-bound  or  home-bound 
stream  between  China,  Japan    the  Pacific 
Islands,    Australasia,     Siam      the    Straits 
Settlements,  and  the  lands  bordering  the 
Indian     Ocean.      According     to     wel  -in- 
formed  European   authority,    Italy   alone 
furnished    more    than    a    million    persons 
with  a  high  proportion  of  common  labor,  ot 
a  purely  temporary  industrial  migration, 
in  which  the  Spaniards,  Poles,  Austnans, 
Russians,  and  Turks  played  a  large  part  as 
far   as    European   sources   are   concerned 
while    Chinese,    Japanese,    Kanakas     and 
natives  of  India  formed  a  smaUerv°rtex  °/ 
industrial    migration    in    the    Far    East. 
Thousands  of  Italians  ai id  Spaniards  cross- 
ed the  ocean  to  the  wheat-fields  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  cane-fields  of  the  West  Indies 
and  Central  America,  to  stay  only  during 
one  agricultural  season  and  then  go  home. 
By    many    thousands    the     Italians     Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Magyars ;Croatians,  Polish 
Russians,  etc.,  went  to  the  United  States 
passing  thousands  homeward-bound  after 
a  few  years  of  work  and  the  accumulation 
of   a  few   hundred   dollars   each,   here  in 
Ameiica.     At  the  same  time  many  thou- 
sands of  these  same  nationalities  crossed 
Se    boundary -lines    of    Europe,    seeking 
temporary  work  in  Germany,  France,  and 
other    industrial    countries,    expecting    to 
return  after  a  comparatively  short  sojourn 
Germany    imported    750,000    agricultural 
htbo?ersyaloneP   A  few  thousand  Mexicans 
did  the  same  to  get  work  in  the  United 
States      It    had    become     an    important 
economic  feature  of  the  world's  industries 
this  temporary  migration  of  labor  to  supply 
seasonal  demands  of  industry,  to  go  home 
when  the  demand  was  over.     Of  our  oy,  n 
migration  in  the  five  years  ended  with 
1913     42   per   cent,    returned   home.     Ol 
Argentina's  comparatively  large  emigra- 
tion, 43  per  cent,  returned  home.     British 
statistics    show    that    in    1913,     404,oz/ 
citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
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11  classes  of  travelers,  left  British  ports  for 
versea.  while  192,718,  exactly  42  per  cent., 
eturned  from  abroad.  From  July  1, 1910, 
o  March  31,  1917,  1,716,919  American 
itizens  left  the  country  and  1,581,558  came 
Lome,  an  apparent  loss  of  135,361  citizens, 
diens  and  citizens  together,  12,298,146 
tersons  came  and  went,  with  the  resultant 
let  increase  of  2,832,044  in  our  population 
rom  this  movement. 

■Figures  indicate   a  steady  loss   of  alien 
abor  by  American  industries  since  1910, 
md  alt  ho  it  is  quite  probable  that  our  m- 
lustries  have  draAvn  largely  upon  the  'farm 
abor'  the  underlving  tendency  is  found  to 
mid  true  when  the  figures  for  skilled  labor 
classified  separately  from  the  above)  an; 
'xamined.     The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
he  United  States  recently  conducted  an 
atensive  inquiry  about  the  reported   m- 
ention  of  alien  and  recently   naturalized 
Suropean  workers  here  to  go  back  home  m 
arge  numbers  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 
Prom  many  men  in  close  touch  with  tins 
4ement  of  our  industrial  population,  such 
is  superintendents  of  industries  and  rail- 
way   officials    who    employ    foreign    labor 
argely,  and  the  small  foreign  bankers  and 
steamship  agencies  that  organized  move- 
ments of  foreigners  heretofore,  there  was 
obtained  a  majority   opinion,   not  nearly 
unanimous,  that  there  will  be  an  emigrant 
rush  to  Europe  the  moment  peace  comes, 
to  hunt  up  families  or  friends,  to  look  after 
property  and  estates,  or  to  make  the  home 
trip  that  war  has  prevented.     The  Cha ru- 
ber's report  on  this  inquiry  states  the  belief 
that  a  large  temporary  exodus  of  European 
workmen  will  bring  a  big  problem  for  our 
manufacturers  right  when  the  war  ends. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  students  of 
the  situation,  of  equal  authority,  who  look 
for  a  great  wave  of  German  migration  when 
the  breakdown  of  Germany  comes.     It  is 
a  riddle,  rather  than  a  problem. 

"It  is  the  exprest  belief  of  some  of  our 
shrewdest  business  leaders  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  this  war  will  result  in  an  entirely  new 
relationship    between    what    is    generally 
called    'capital'    and    what    is    generally 
called  'labor,'  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.     If  ideas  that  are  taking  definite 
form  in  the  plans  of  men  of  weight  and  ac- 
tion   materialize,    the    skilled    workers    of 
organized  industries  will  in  the  near  future 
have  a  larger  share  in   the  profits  of  the 
industries,  a  voice  in  the  management,  and 
a  definite,  personal  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  organized   enterprise  in  which 
they  are  a  part.     This  appears  to  be  the 
only  workable  outcome  of  the  immediate 
situation  in  certain  quarters,  to   avoid  a 
disastrous    clash    and    disorganization    of 
world-wide  industry  right  after   the  war. 
If   it    proves    successful,    it    should    bring 
about  efficiencies  so  effective  as  to  make 
what   supply  of  labor   there   is   go   much 
further  and  give  the  skilled  labor  its  own 
reward  of  larger  share  in  products. 

"In  this  country  the  war  situation  has 
not  yet  developed  so  great  a  drain  upon  the 
labor  forces  of  our  normal  industries  as  to 
bring  the  necessity  for  such  drastic  mea- 
sures as  in  England.  The  necessity  may 
never  come.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
furnish  our  share  of  men  and  munitions, 
out  of  our  larger  population  and  industrial 
capacity,  with  an  increase  of  productive- 
ness organized  in  other  ways.  But,  for  all 
that,  our  labor  situation  has  so  developed 
as  to  bring  a  situation  such  as  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  our  industrial  captains  in 
working  out  a  new  relationship  between 
the  managements  and  the  labor  forces  of 
our  enterprises.  Practical  things  are  de- 
veloping. 

"All  the  nations  expect  to  share  great 
losses  of  skilled  and  unskilled  workingmen, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the  front.  There  is  a 
vast  work  of  [reconstruction  in  Europe  that 
will  call  for  millions  of  men.  Italy  now 
confidently  expects  an  industrial  develop- 
ment that  will  keep  her  labor  at  home. 
England  talks  of  a  great  migration  of  sol- 


Transportation 

"The  railways  are  the  arteries 
of  the  nation's  life." 


EVERY  business  man,  manufacturer,  farm- 
er, shipper,  investor,  savings  depositor, 
life  insurance  holder,  is  directly  concerned  in 
railroad  transportation. 

The  value  and  importance  of  the  rail- 
roads to  the  entire  country  in  war  or  peace 
make  their  welfare  at  all  times  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 

The  questions  of  efficient  regulation  and 
fair  compensation  are  of  paramount  import- 
ance. The  public  interest  demands  the 
maintenance  of  railroad  credit  in  order  to  in- 
sure service  adequate  to  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  industry. 

A  better  understanding  of  these  questions 
and  cooperation  among  the  many  interests  in- 
volved will  help  to  solve  these  problems. 

We  have  prepared  an  analysis  of  the  rail- 
road situation,  outlining  its  problems  and  their 
possible  solution,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to 
send  upon  request. 


Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

140  Broadway 
Capital  and  Surplus         $40,000,000 


War  Tax  Opportunities 

Investment  issue  of  the  highest  type  stocks 
and  bonds  which  for  years  have  been  locked  away 
in  the  strong  boxes  of  the  biggest  investors,  have 
been  forced  on  the  market  by  the  war  time  in- 
come tax  and  the  call  of  the  Liberty  Loan. 

For  the  man  or  woman  with  a  moderate  income 
the  opportunity  to  put  funds  into  the  highest 
type  of  investments  has  rarely  been  excelled. 

Send    for    special     circular    U-Q,    "War    Time^ 
Investment — The   Average    Man's    Opportunity. 

John  Muir  Si  Po, 

v  SPECIALISTS  IN  w 

Odd  Lots 

Members  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
Main  Office,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NewYork.N.Y.      Brooklyn, N.Y.      Newark.N.J. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


TF   you  have  $10,  $50,  $100,  or  $500  to 
J-    invest  you  have  two  choices:  (1)  You 
can  invest  just  the  amount  you  possess;  (2) 
You  can  use  that  amount  as  the  first  pay- 
ment on  a  larger  investment. 

If  you  choose  the  latter  plan,  you  place 
yourself  under  an  obligation  to  yourself, — an 
obligation  to  accumulate  within  a  definite 
time  a  specific  amount,  in  addition  to  the 
funds  you  already  possess. 

Beyond   earning   its  interest  your  first  pay- 
ment on   the   securities   you    select    will    at- 
tract more  money,  as  it  were.    That  is,  the  first 
deposit  obligates  you  to  save  the  balance  ot  the 
amount  of  your  purchase. 

Ask  for  Booklet  No.  33. 

Harris,  W.nthrop  &  C? 

Members  Nev)  York  Stock  Exchahgt 
TV  Rookery,  Chicago           15  Y/M  Street,  New  York 
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SALE  BY  PUBLIC  AUCTION 

'wo  Water  Power 
Properties 

On  New  River,  West  Virginia 

le  from  steps  of  Federal  Building,  Charleston, 
T.  Va.,  Monday,  July  23rd,  4  P.M.,  by  order 

the  Federal  Court,  in  the  process  of  adminis- 
ation  of  a  trust  estate. 

These  properties,  of  8,500  and  22,000  horse 
>wer,  respectively,  consist  of  sixteen  hundred 
id  sixty-five  acres— located  on  river  draining 
^er  six  thousand  square  miles,  including  territory 
3vered  by  Appalachian  forest  reserve. 

They  are  within  short  transmission  distance 
f  the  site  selected  by  the  United  States  for_  the 
ew  armor  plate  and  munition  factory,  in  a 
istrict  which  exports  much  coal,  coke,  lumber, 
me,  salt,  oil  and  natural  gas. 

The  properties  are  heavily  timbered,  one  is 
nderlaid  by  coal,  and  both  are  traversed  from 
nd  to  end  by  a  trunk  line  railroad  which  ranks 
fth  in  the  United  States  in  tonnage  handled. 

The  power  on  these  two  properties  can  be  devel- 
ped  at  a  lower  price  per  horse  than  on  any  other 
undeveloped  site  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  full  particulars,  engineer's  reports,  photo- 
•raphs,  terms  of  payment  and  appointment  with 
■ngineer  on  properties,  address 

J.  M.  MOREHEAD,  Executor 
'eople's  Gas  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Stocks^Bcmds 

ON*  THE 

PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN 


Write  today  for  Booklet  29-B  which  explains  thoroughly    | 
our  method  by  which  you  may  purchase  Stocks  and  Bonds    | 

■  in  small  amounts.    A  small  first  payment  is  made  and  1  lie     . 

■  balance  is  paid  in  convenient  monthly   installments,     j 

■  Dividends  on  stock  and  interest  on  bonds  are  credited  to    ; 

■  you  while  completing  payments.     Should  you  desire  to    j 
S      sell  your  securities  you  may  do  so  at  any  time. 

m      You  may  divide  your  investment   among    several   divi- 
=      dend-paying  securities  unde.'  this  plan. 

Tree  Booklet  29-B, "Partial  Payment  Purchases" 

■  sent  upon  request.     It  explains  this  simple  plan  which 

■  is  being  followed  by  careful  investors  in  all  parts  of  the 
^      country. 

ISHEI^^GAH 

42  Broadway        New  York  City 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

-The  Affirmative  Intellect, "by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 


r 


Lack  of  Air  mem 
A-Shor-t-LiyedJire 

I  With  no  air  whatever  In  them,  your 
I  tires  would  last  about  an  hour. 

With    not   enough     air,   they  might 

last  a  month. 

But  with  just  the  right  amount  of 

air,   they  will  last  you  six  months. 

Measure   your    air    pressure    with    a 

MM  Air  Gauge 

and  save  your  tires.    At  your  dealer  or 

THE  TWITCHELL  GAUGE  CO. 
1208  B   Michigan    Avenue,       Chicago 
Price  $1.00 


Publishers,    New  York. 
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diers  to  the  far  corners  of  the  world,  in 
search  of  a  fortune  outdoors  and  to  escape 
a  return  to  the  drudgery  of  office  and  mill. 
There  is  to  come  a  stupendous  readjust- 
ment of  industries  from  war  to  peace 
activities,  that  may  either  release  labor  or 
shorten  the  available  supply. 

LARGER  RAILWAY  INCOMES  WITH 
SMALLER  PROFITS 

While  the  American  railways  are  doing 
"a  record  volume  of  business,"  they  are 
like  many  human  beings  in  that  they  "find 
it  hard  to  make  a  showing  that  will  induce 
investors    to    become    partners."     So    de- 
clares a  writer  in  Bradstreet's.     It  is  a  case 
simply  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  reducing 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.     On 
every  side  railway  officers  hear  a  chorus 
coming  from  the  material  man,  the  fuel 
man,  and  practically  every  laborer.     Each 
demands  and  gets  more,  but,   "when  the 
railways  ask  for  higher  compensation  for 
services  rendered,  loud  protests  are  heard. 
The  railways  do  not  complain  about  what 
they  take  in.     It  is  "their  inability  to  hold 
on  to  a  fair  share  of  what  they  have  earned 
that  makes  them  have  regrets."  The  writer 
then  presents  telling  facts : 

"During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
leading  roads  operating  231,000  miles  re- 
ceived as  gross  revenue  $8»d,U4t>,D^, 
against  $813,930,089  for  the  like  period  Qf 
last  year,  the  increase  being  $69,llo,458,  or 
about  8.5  per  cent.  But  after  paying  oper- 
ating expenses  as  well  as  taxes  and  de- 
ducting something  for  uncollectible  bills, 
there  remained  only  $189,059,529,  whereas 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1916  operating  income 
aggregated  $213,810,283,  the  difference  on 
the  unfavorable  side  being  $24,750,704, 
or  11  per  cent.  Stated  in  another  way, 
expenses  and  taxes  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  absorbed  $693,986,018,  and  in 
the  like  period  of  last  year  the  outgo  in 
this  particular  respect  was  $600,liy,»Ut>. 
Thus,  expenses  and  taxes  went  up  nearly 
$94  000,000,  which  sum  was  in  effect  spent 
to  get  an  increase  of  $69,115,000  in  gross 
revenues.  If  data  for  the  smaller  roads 
were  included,  an  even  less  favorable  pic- 
ture could  be  held  up  to  view.  _ 

"While   earnings   show  relatively   large 
gains  over  those  for  the  four-year  period 
1913-16,  it  must  be  remembered  that  ot 
those  four  years  all  of  1914  and  part  of 
1915  were  unfavorable.     A  psychological 
depression,  probably  reflecting  the  shadows 
of  the  war  that  was  coming,  had  been  in 
evidence  during    the    fore    part    ot    1914, 
which  depression  was  made  acute  by  trie 
events  of  July,  and  this  heritage  continued, 
so  far  as  railway  matters  were  concerned, 
until  about  the  summer  of  1915.     Of  course, 
other  big  lines  of  business  experienced  a 
change  for  the  better  somewhat  earlier,  but 
the  railways,  as  a  rule,  are  the  last  impor- 
tant entities  to  recover  from  depression. 
With    these    explanations    in   mind,    it   is 
pertinent  to  introduce,  merely  as  a  statis- 
tical record,  the  following  exhibit  showing 
indices  covering  gross  and  net  revenues, 
also  operating  income,   for  the  four-year 
period  1913-16,  with  the  relation  thereto 
of  the  trends  for  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year: 

Gross  revenues          Net  revenues  Oper.  Income 

Aver-    Gain  over  Aver-    Gain  over  Aver-  Gam  over 

aae       average        age       average  age        average 

1913-16     1917      1913-16      1917  1913-16        1917 


Your  money  will  earn 
6%  with  safety  if 
invested  in  Federal 
First  Mortgage  Real 
Estate  Bonds.  These 
bonds  are  secured  by 
new,  well  located, 
income-producing 
properties  in  Detroit. 


I*  HI- 
BOND  b  MORTGAGE 


offers  only  the 
most  conserva- 
tively made  loans. 

Write  for  booklet— "The  Key  to  Safe 

Investment.* 

FEDERAL  BOND  fi? 
MORTGAGE  CO. 

"Detroit's  First  Mortgage  House" 

HARRY   W.   FORD.    President 
90  D  Grlswold  Street  DETROIT 


'10) 


If   you  are  interested  in  Farm  Mortgages  write  us   J 
for  particulars  regarding 

Danforth  Farm  Mortgages 

They  have  stood  the  test  of  time.    Interest  paid 

promptly  when  due. 

No  foreclosures  in  nearly  sixty  years. 

You  can  safely  invest  any  amount. 

Ask  for  List  No.  50. 

AGDanforth-&(b 


BANKERS 
WASHINGTON 


Founded  A.D.  1858 
ILLINOIS 


TYPEWRITERS 

SIO  &  Up.  All  Makes.  Save  $25  to  $50 
YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Oept,  261,    Chicago 


A  Little  Book  for  Digest  Women 

TT  tells  what  a  mortgage  is,  how  to  buy  one  which 
1  will  pay  $7  or  $7.50  on  every  $100  each  year  and 
how  Miller  Service  is  supervising  and  safeguarding 
women's  interests.  This  booklet,  A  ^f  ™'^&"*£A 
free.  Send  for  it  even  if  you  have  only  $100  to  invest. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,       Trust  Co.  Building,      MIAMI.  FLA. 

For  36  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
■rsonal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  P.O. 
$25CertilicatesolDepositalsolorsaving  investor 


Jan. ...  100 
Feb....  100 
March..     100 


126.1 
147.0 
124.9 


100 
100 
100 


141.9 

102.4 
121.1 


100  146.2 

100  97.5 

100  119.9 


REAL 

ESTATE 

Cold  Bonds 

$100.»500.tl000 


ESTABLISHED 


FIRST 

FARM 
Mortgages 

$500  and  up 


BUY    DEPENDABLE 
SECURITIES 

Such  as  our  Real  Estate  Bonds 
and  First  Farm  Mortgages.  Sat- 
isfied clients  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

■x-x  years'  experience  without  a  dollar  lost. 
Send  for  pamphlet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.  « 5$$, 

Capital  and  Surplus  $500,000 


"The  Bureau  of  Railways  News  and 
Statistics  shows  that  to  do  $100  in  gross 
business  the  Eastern  roads  in  the  nrst 
quarter  of  this  year  spent  in  expenses 
$79.51,  against  $70.78  in  the  like  time  last 
year,  while  Southern  lines  put  out  $66.86, 
compared  with  $65.92  in  1916,  and  Western 
carriers  expended  $70.21,  against  $68.44. 


A  Non- Speculative  Investment 

A  Georgia  Mortgage 

We  offer  you  6%,  6M%.  and  7%  first  mortgages  on  high  class 
GeoSa  farms  or  city  or  suburban  property  not  exceeding  forty 
or  fifty  per  cent  of  tile  appraised  valuation.  These  are  gilt-edged 
securities  and  will  appeal  to  the  most  conseryat.ve  inventors. 

Georgia  is  highly  prosperous,  her  farm  crop  last  year  having 
brought  $114  777  TOO  more  than  the  preceding  year.  And  her 
farm  mortgages  ire  considered  choice  securities  no  only  by  m- 
dWWuMs.  but  by  banking  institutions  in  the  North  and  West. 
In  the  twenty  Tears  we  have  been  In  business  no  client  of  ours 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  torn  ns-ln  either  principal  or  Interest. 
Write  for  our  interesting  little  booklet,  "First -Mortgage 
Loans."  and  facsimile  testimonials  from  satisfied  clients. 

GREEN,  TILSON  &  McKINNEY.  Attorneys 
Dept.  B,  1701-10  Hurt  Building.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


THE  GREAT  WAR 

AMERICAN    OPERATIONS 

June  14. — Howard  E.  Coffin,  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  before  a  sub- 
committee on  military  affairs  outlines 
plans  for  an  air-fleet  large  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  Western  battle-front 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps. 
Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  denounces  the 
food-control  measure  as  giving  to  the 
President  greater  powers  than  ever 
were  invested  in  Czar  or  Kaiser. 

June  15. — Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander 
Berkman  are  arrested  charged  with 
conspiracy  in  endeavoring  to  induce 
young  men  to  break  the  Conscription 
Law  by  refusing  to  register. 

Figures  available  at  midnight  on  the 
last  day  of  the  82,000,000,000  Liberty 
Loan  campaign  show  an  oversubscrip- 
tion of  $800,000,000  and  a  list  of 
4,000,000  subscribers. 

Washington  reports  that  plans  have  been 
formulated  by  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board  of  the' Defense  Council  to  make 
the  United  States  a  great  elementary 
training-base  for  all  the  Allied  nations. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  War-Budget 
and  the  Espionage  Bill,  thus  making 
immediately  available  $3,340,000,000 
for  war-machinery  and  giving  the 
Executive  power  to  place  an  embargo 
on  all  exports. 

June  16. — The  Senate  passes  the  Priority 
Shipment  Bill,  giving  to  the  President 
control  of  interstate  commerce;  tlie 
Lever  Food-Control  Bill  is  returned  to 
the  Senate  by  its  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture without  recommendation,  and 
President  Wilson  authorizes  Herbert  C. 
Hoover  to  proceed  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  food  administration 
through  cooperation  of  volunteer  forces. 
Chairman  Denman,  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  refuses  to  sign  con- 
tracts for  ten  steel  ships  to  be  built  by 
the  Downey  Ship-building  Company  of 
New  York,  and  sends  the  contracts  back 
to  General  Goethals  for  revision  of  the 
steel  prices. 

June  18. — -A  new  engine  for  airplanes  de- 
veloped in  part  by  Howard  Coffin,  of 
the  Defense  Council,  will  be  the  basis 
of  the  $600,000,000  aerial  fleet  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Government,  Wash- 
ington reports. 

June  19. — Vice-Admiral  Sims  is  appointed 
to  take  general  charge  of  the  Allied 
naval  forces  in  Irish  waters  during  the 
absence  from  his  post  of  theJBritish  naval 
commander,  a  dispatch  from  London 
states. 

Declaring  that  the  successful  termination 
of  the  war  depends  upon  a  sufficient 
food-supply,  Lord  Rhondda,  the  new 
Food-Controller  of  Great  Britain,  says 
that  the  solution  of  that  problem  lies 
mainly  with  America,  which  he  is  sure 
"will  not  let  us  down." 

An  announcement  made  public  in  Wash- 
ington states  that  ten  steel  steamships, 
contracted  for,  or  in  process  of  con- 
struction by  theBaltimore  Ship-building 
Company,  have  been  commandeered 
by  the  Government. 

With  returns  coming  in  hourly  from  all 
over  the  country,  Washington  reports 
that  the  Red  Cross  drive,  begun  on 
Monday,  has  resulted  in  total  pledges  of 
$43,500,000  in  three  days. 

Announcement  made  at  the  Standard 
Oil  Company's  office  in  Washington 
states  that  the  armed  oil-tank  steam- 
ship, John  D.  Archbold,  was  torpedoed 
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Every  Link  Tested 

The  integrity  of  an  investment  in  Public  Utility  securities  de- 
pends on  the  integrity  of  its  constituent  elements.  These  are 
subject  to  certain  tests: 

1.  The  Engineers  test,  for  soundness  of  physical  condition 
(equipment,  construction)  of  the  property  securing  the 
bonds 

2.  The  Auditor's  test,  for   trustworthiness  of  the  accounting 

3.  The  Legal  Expert's  test,  for  safety  and  wisdom  of  legal  pro- 
visions 

4.  The  Banker  s  test,  for  intrinsic  financial  merit  of  the  invest- 
nuiit  in  which  he  has  at  stake  his  own  money  and  reputa- 
tion— taking  under  critical  scrutiny  the  results  of  all  the 
other  tests 

Only  on  the  basis  of  these  tests,  made  with  conscientious  fidelity, 
is  the  investment  banker  in  a  position  to  offer  securities  which 
represent  the  utmost  of  the  investment  qualities — safety,  yield 
and  marketability. 

List  of  bonds  to  which  the  above  tests  have  been  applied  and  which  we  can 
oiler  at  very  attractive  prices,  will  be  sent  upon  request  tor  Circular  D-60. 


The 


National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


CORRESPONDENT  OFFICES 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
1421  Cheatnut  St. 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 
Munue?  Bids. 

WASHINGTON,  11.  C. 
741  16th  St..N.W. 

ATLANTA.  OA. 
4U  Eiitft'wouil  Ave. 


BOSTON.   MASS. 
10  SUM  St. 

ALBANY.  N.Y. 
Douw  Bldg*. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 
Marina  Bank  Bids. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
Farmers  Bank  Bids. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 
Guardian  Bids. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 
Dime  Bank  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
137  So.  La  Salle  St. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bids. 

KANSAS   CITY.  MO. 
Republic  Bids. 


W1LKES-HARRE.   PA. 
Miners  Bank  Bids. 


DENVER,  COL. 
First  National  Bank  Bids- 
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SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL 
424  California  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
Hibernian  Bids. 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 
Hose  Bids. 

LONDON.  ENG. 
1  Lombard  St. 
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ON    YOUR  OWN  PHONOGRAPH 


with  disc   records  from   the 
Cortina  French-English  Mil- 
itary Manual  by  J.  A.  Picard 
of   the  French  Army.    Fore- 
word by   Major-General 
Leonard  \v  00.I.     Send  for  free  circular. 
CORTINA  ACADEMY  OF  LANGUAGES 

Sni».-  21R0.  12  En«»  «*  <-"♦..  New  York 


Spanish- French-English-ltalian-Germati 


GRAMMAR  at  a  Glance 


a  new  idea — "The  Dictionary  of  Grammar," 
by  James  A.  Hennesy — with  rules,  diagrams, 
and  helpful  hints — gives  the  essentials  of 
English  Grammar  in  the  rapid -reference  form 
of  a  dictionary.  "A  handy  little  vest-pocket 
volume,"  says  N. Y.Eve.  Sun.  Invaluable  for 
teachers,  writers,  speakers,  proofreaders,  etc. 
Cloth  bound,    37c  postpaid;    leather    67c    postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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f  W  M.  <CP  K**    <m„  M.  4/  f  %„'<,J  %*JLA  #'%.# 

|ONEY  hoarded  is  money  wasted.      Money  wisely  invested 
is  money  saved  and  an  evidence  of  thrift. 

The  careful  investing  of  your  surplus  funds  requires  the 
mature  judgment  and  skilled  counsel  of  investment  specialists. 
The  William  R.  Compton  Company  have  devoted  their 
efforts  exclusively  during  the  last  quarter  century  to  those  in- 
vestments which  offer  the  best  security  for  their  clients'  money. 
Wise,  experienced  investors  recognize  the  marked  desirability 
of  Municipal  Bonds.  Our  large  varied  list  includes  bonds  of  $1,000, 
$500  and  $100,  all  free  from  the  Federal  Income  Tax.  Four  to  five 
and  one-eighth  per  cent  interest. 
Booklet  "The  Premier  Investment"  sent  on  request.      Mention  Edition  L  6. 

William  R.fompton  Company 


New  York 
14  Wall  Street 

Chicago 
105  S.  La  Salle  Street 


Municipal  Bonds 

"Over  a  Quarter  Century  in  this  Business" 

Pittsburg:  7-1  Farmers  Bank  Bldg. 


St.  Louis 
408  Olive  Street 

Cincinnati 
102  Union  Trust  Bldg. 
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ftfcADE  MA^l 


TIRE- 
PUMP 


Now  you  can  start  on  a  motor-trip.     And 
know  you  won't  need  to  hand-pump  tires. 
No   more  blistered   hands  and   breaking  backs. 
No  more  sweltering  in  the  sun— or  shivering 
in  the  snow. 

Tust  move  a  little  lever.  And  in  4  minutes'  time 
—the  CRANE  fills  a  34  x  4  tire  with  80  pounds 
of  absolutely  oil-less  air. 

And  only  the  CRANE  can  do  this.      Because 
it  alone  has  the   CRANE  Patented  Packing- 
Ring.      Insuring  97%  efficiency— instead  of 
the  ordinary  57%. 
Costs  but  $10  complete.  Including  Hose, 
Pressure    Gauge   and   Special    Fittings 
for  most  every  make  and  model  car. 
See  the  CRANE  at  your  dealer's.     Or 
write  us  for  catalog. 

BAY  STATE  PUMP  CO. 


\C3> 


100  Purchase  Street 
BOSTON  MASS. 

Export  Depl. 

100  Broad  Si.  New  York 
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PUT  YOUR  CAR* 


Upkeep 


Get  our  FREE  book  "Where  to 
keep  the  Car. ' '  Tells  how  easy  it  is 
to  have  your  own  private  garatre 
and  save  rent.  Write  for  this  valu- 
able book  today— it  is  FREE. 

WHITAKER  -  GLESSNER  CO. 

Dept.  D,      Wheeling,  W.Va. 


Protect  your  Ford 
»  against  theft  with  a  Safeguard 
Lock.  Does  what  all  others  claim  to  do- 
positively  makes  your  car  impossible  to  drive. 
Renders  steering  wheels  helpless.  No  hammer  ca 
smash  it.  Price  $5.00  includes  new  pinion  post. 
Money  back  guarantee  certificate  with  eaeblock. 
Try  a  Safeguard  30  dayB  at  our  risk.  Write  today- 
tomorrow  your  car  may  be  gone. 

The  Reliance  Co..  430  W.  38th  Street,  Chicago.  111. 


DEALERS 
WANTED 


The  Towline  With  Hooks  That  Hold 

Basline  Autowline  is  equipped  with  Snaffle  Hooks  ^an't  come 

Basline  Autowline 

is  the  ideal  automobile  towline..  It  stays  on  m  to*'0*™^^ 
Besides— Basline  Autowline  is  made  of  world-famous  Veilow 
Strand  Wire  Rope.  It's  strong  as  a  hawser;  yet  it  weighs,  complete 
less  than  five  pounds.  Out  of  the  way  when  you  don  t  need  it;  easy 
^attach  when  you  do;  and  always  "delivers  the  S~J^  Get 

There's  no  telling  how  soon  you'll  need  a  Basline  Autowline.     uec 
one  right  now      Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $4.55. 
PoweIstXautowl^ 
car  and  spare  tires  from  auto  thieves.    Price,  east  of  Rockies,  $2.25. 

Buy  from  your  A  ccessory  Dealer.    Literature  on  request. 

BRODERICK  &  BASCOM  ROPE  CO..       St.  Louis— New  York 

Manufacturers  of  celebrated  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope 

Whenever  good  cables  are  needed,  specify  B.  &  B.  Wire  Ropes 


^fBASLINE 
//jj%AUTOMUNg£f 

it  *>', 

[  SEC  .U.S.PAT.  OFF./, 
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The  Original  Wire  Rope  Towline 


and  sunk  when  two  days  out  from 
France.  Four  members  of  the  crew 
were  lost. 
Twelve  expert  French  aviators  arrive  in 
New  York  to  instruct  and  develop  the 
American  flying  corps. 

June  20. — Announcement  is  made  by 
Chairman  Coffin,  of  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board,  that  automobile,  sewing- 
machine,  and  typewriter  plants,  as 
well  as  machine-shops,  will  be  imprest 
into  service  to  turn  out  engines  for  the 
2,000  battle-planes  a  month,  which  the 
Government  plans  to  produce. 
President  Wilson  fixes  the  week  of  June 
23  to  30  as  National  Recruiting  Week 
as  a  last  drive  for  volunteers  for  the 
regular  Army. 

with  America's  allies 

June    14.— The    British    press    urge    that 
ample  warning  of  German  air-raids  be 
given  by  air-scouts,  while  Lord  North- 
cliffe  declares  for  reprisals  to  end  the 
"f  rightfulness." 
London  reports  important  advances  on 
the  battle-fronts  in  both  France  and 
Belgium. 
Former    King    Constantine    of    Greece 
leaves  the  country  in  a  war-ship  as  the 
Entente  troops  begin  to  land. 
Japan's  misunderstanding  of  the  note  of 
the  United  States  to  China  is  reported 
due  to  a  bogus  version  of  the  communi- 
cation   that    purported    to    have   been 
cabled    from     New     York,     and    was 
printed  in  a  Tokyo  newspaper,  Wash- 
ington announces. 
A  Japanese  war-commission,  headed  by 
Viscount  Ishii,  is  to  visit  the  United 
States  with  a  view  to  closer  cooperation. 
Austrian  surprize-attacks   on  the   Carso 
and  at  Monte  Ortigara  are  successfully 
repulsed  by  the  Italian  forces,  London 
reports. 
British  naval  forces  capture  a  Turkish 
fort  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  tne^  Ked 
Sea      Many  prisoners  and  much  booty 
are  taken  with  the  loss  of    only  one 
man,  London  announces. 

June  15.— British  troops  at  Arras  and  south 
of  Ypres  are  victorious  on  a  seven-mile 
front,  completing  the  occupation  of  the 
old  first-line  trenches  of  the  Germans 
near  the  Lys. 
Spain  is  threatened  with  an  army  revolt, 
and   no   news   has   been   received   lor 
three  days,  London  reports. 
England  will  free  all  Irish  prisoners  taken 
in  the  rebellion  of  Easter  week,  191b, 
Andrew  Bonar  Law  announces  in  tne 
House  of  Commons. 
A  British  armed  merchantman  and  five 
Norwegian     vessels     are     reported     in 
London    dispatches    as    having    been 
sunk  by  German  submarines. 
The      High     Commission,     representing 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia^- 
nounces     the    raising    of     the    txreek 
blockade     and     the     purpose     of     the 
Entente  Powers  to  safeguard  the  coun- 
try's freedom. 
In    response    to     Commissioner    Root's 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  United 
States     toward     Russia      Minister     of 
Foreign  Affairs  Terestchenko    declares 
that  Russia  and  the  United  States  will 
fight  together  for  the  ''liberty  freedom, 
and  happiness  of  all  the  world. 
It    is   reported    from    Amsterdam   that 
Germany   has   made   a   peace-offer    to 
Russia  through  the  Swiss  Legation. 
A  Japanese  destroyer  while  engaged  with 
a  German  submarine  is  torpedoed  and 
seriously  damaged.    Tokyo  reports i  that 
that  several  of  the  crew  were  tailed  or 
wounded.     Cable     advices    also     state 
that   the  Japanese   steamship    Tansan 
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Internal-Gear   ■%  n  iiif 

TRUCK  DRIVE 


TORBENSEN  DRIVES  are 
made  to  LAST.  Every  owner 
gets  a  GOLD  BOND  GUAR- 
ANTEE that  the  I-Beam 
axles  and  the  spindles  will 
live  the  life  of  the  truck; 
and  that  the  internal  gears 
will  last  at  least  two  years. 
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See  how  this 

DOUBLE-AXLE  DRIVE 

does  its  work 


THE  modern,  reliable,  heavy- 
duty  truck  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  absolute  separation 
of  the  load-carrying  and  driving 
members  of  the  rear-axle — by  the 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
light-load,  high-speed,  pleasure-car 
axles — by  the  recognition  of  the 
necessities  of  heavy-loads,  slow- 
speeds,  solid-tires. 

The  Torbensen  Internal-Gear 
Drive  axle  is  a  modern  truck  axle 
built  on  these  principles.  It  is 
built  by  TRUCK  axle  engineers — 
men  who  have  built  truck  axles 
for  over  15  years  and  who  build 
only  truck  axles  now.  Torbensen 
Drive  has  two  separate,  distinct 
parts,  with  separate,  distinct  func- 
tions. These  two  parts,  me- 
chanically,  are  joined  into  a  per- 
manently aligned  unit.  One  part 
— the     I-Beam— carries     the    load, 


and  that's  all.  The  other— the 
differential  with  its  jack-shafts — 
drives,  and  that's  all— and  it  drives 
directly  at  the  wheel  and  near  the 
rim. 

The  name  Torbensen  means  Truck- 
Axles.  It  has  never  meant  any- 
thing else.  Torbensen  Drives  are 
guaranteed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
truck.  They  do  this  because  they 
are  correctly  designed  and  have  the 
stuff  in  them!  They  save  gears; 
they  save  gas;  they  save  tires ;  they 
save  wheels,  because  they  are 
lighter  for  their  strength— because 
they  reduce  the  strains  on  driving 
parts.  Torbensen  Drive  makes  the 
whole  truck  last  longer  and  give 
more  service. 

This  is  why  more  trucks  than 
ever  before  will  have  TORBENSEN 
Internal-Gear  Rear  Axle  Drives  in 
1917. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A  solid-forged  I-beam  carries  all  the  load. 
It  is  made  only  for  load-carrying.  It 
does  nothing  else.  The  differential— the 
part  giving  power  to  the  two  driving  jack- 
shafts — is  securely  fastened  into  a  large 
opening  in  the  I-beam.  Both  parts,  held 
in  practically  perfect,  permanent  align- 
ment, form  the  Torbensen  Drive 


A  differential,  with  its  jack-shafts,  drives 
the  truck.  It  does  nothing  but  drive. 
It  is  placed  behind  the  I-beam  member 
and  is  entirelydistinct  from  it.  Driving 
at  the  wheel  and  near  the  rim  makes 
Torbensen  .'Drive  so  powerful  and  long- 
wearing.  It  reduces  driving  strains  on 
every  part. 
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largest  Builders  in  foe  World  of  Rear  Axles  for  MoforTrueks 
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MOTORING  IS  A 

REAL  JOY  IN 

COLORADO 

Amidst  scenery  of  incomparable 
grandeur,  stretch  miles  of  smooth,  hard 
roads  cut  out  of  the  living  rock— know- 
in-  nothing  of  mud  and  mire  and  ruts— 
the     finesl     motoring    highways     in     the 

world. 

From    Denver,    Colorado    Springs    and 
Pueblo    the    roads    radiate,    offering    the 
keenest   enjoyment  to   the   motorist,   and 
Colorado  has  come  to  be  the  Mecca  for 
the   man   who   spends   his   outing   at   the 
steering    wheel,    either    camping    out    at 
night   under   the   starlit   canopy  of   Colo- 
rado's   cloudless    skies    or    spending    the 
hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise  under 
the  hospitable  roof  of  some  wayside  inn. 
Low  fares  are  in  effect  all  summer  to 
Colorado,  the  Pike's  Peak  Region,  Rocky 
Mountain     National     Park,     Estes     Park, 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park,   and  Yellow- 
stone National  Park. 

The  "Rocky  Mountain  Limited,  from 
Chicago  and  other  modern  all-steel  trains 
via  Rock  Island  Lines,  provide  service 
that  is  safe  and  satisfying. 

Write  for  our  special  illustrated  litera- 
ture, showing  the  latest  views  of  the  won- 
ders' in  Colorado,  and  giving  you  all  the 
details  about  the  trip,  where  to  go,  what 
to  see,  and  just  how  little  you  need  to 
pay.  We  will  gladly  help  you  plan  your 
vacation. 

Make  sure  you  visit  Colorado  this  year, 
and  be  also  sure  you  go  via  the  Rock 
Island  Lines. 

Rock  Island  Travel  Bureaus  in  all  im- 
portant cities.  See  nearest  representative 
and  let  him  help  you  plan  a  trip  West 
this  summer,  or  write  to  L.  M.  Allen, 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island 
Lines,  Room  731,  LaSalle  Station.  Chi- 
cago Advertisement 


Maru  has  been  sunk  by  a  submarine 
and  her  crew  of  twenty-seven  lost. 

General  Haig  reports  to  London  that  the 
British  continue  to  advance  on  the 
Belgian  front  south  of  Ypres,  and  that 
six  German  airplanes  have  been  brought 
down  in  several  engagements. 

Italians  capture  the  Austrian  position 
on  the  peak  of  Corno  Cavento,  an  ice- 
capped  mountain  11,000  feet  high  m 
the  western  Trentino. 

June  17  _At  a  mass-meeting  in  the  London 
Opera-House,  at  which  the  Lord  Mayor 
presides,  resolutions  are  passed  demand- 
ing immediate  reprisals  on  Germany  tor 
recent  air-raids  over  London. 
The  Russian  Duma  in  secret  session  re- 
solves   upon    an    immediate    offensive, 
Petrograd  reports. 
Dr     Ivers,  who   presided   at   the   courts 
martial  in  Belgium  and  on  whose  find- 
ings hundreds  of  Belgians  were  shot  or 
imprisoned   by    the    Germans,    is    sen- 
tenced to  nine  months'  imprisonment 
for  extorting  $30,000  from  the  mother 
of  a  soldier. 
A  pilot  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  brings 
down  a  big  German  dirigible  during  an 
air-raid,   London  reports.      All  ot  the 
crew  were  killed. 

June  18.— London  dispatches  indicate  that 
the  Government  will  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  people  for  air-raid  reprisals 
on  Germany. 
The  British  repulse  an  attempt  of  the 
German  forces  to  recapture  Infantry 
Hill  on  the  Arras  battle-front,  lhe 
French  occupy  a  German  position  with 
a  frontage  of  one-third  of  a  mile.  Lon- 
don reports  increased  artillery-fire  on 
both  fronts. 

June  19.— German  attacks  on  the  French 
positions  between  Mont  Blond  and 
Mont  Carnillet  and  small  posts  near 
St  Ouentin  are  repulsed,  the  enemy  sus- 
taining heavy  losses  and  leaving  many 
prisoners,  London  hears. 

June  20.— Canadian  troops  capture  a  nest 
of  trenches  which  have  been  the  (jer- 
mans'  chief  place  of  shelter  between  the 
Canadian  lines  and  Lens,  London  re- 


ports, thus  materially  assisting  the 
British  approach. 
The  British  Admiralty  reports  for  the 
week  ending  June  17  show  the  third 
highest  total  in  larger  ships  sunk  since 
the  beginning  of  the  submarine  warfare. 
The  record  is:  Ships  of  more  than 
1  600  tons,  27;  less  than  1,600  tons, 
5;  average  number  of  merchantmen 
sunk  weekly,  29.4;  average  over  1,600 
tons,  20.9. 

THE    CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  15.— Naval  gunners  on  the  tank 
steamship  Moreni  meet  defeat  in  an 
engagement  with  a  German  submarine, 
Washington  reports.  Four  of  the  crew 
are  killed.  The  forty-three  survivors 
are  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer 
after  the  tanker  is  sent  to  the  bottom. 

June  17.— Germans  attack  the  French 
position  on  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
south  of  Laon,  but  are  driven  back 
after  severe  fighting,  having  made  but 
a  slight  gain. 

June  19— London  reports  increasing  fric- 
tion   between    Germany    and    Austria 
growing  out  of  the  suggestions  for  Ger- 
man expansion  at  the  close  of  the  war 
at  the  expense  of  Austria. 
The  German  forces  at  the   western  end 
of  the  Chemin  des  Dames  ridge  gam 
a  slight  advance  on  a  mile  front  alter 
an     all-night     bombardment,     reports 
from  London  state. 
The    German   night   report  _  states   that 
trenches  taken  by  the  British  east  of 
Monchy,  in  the  battle  of  June  14,  are 
recaptured. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

June  18.— Declaring  that  a  separate  peace 
with  Germany  would  mean  bringing 
Russia  into  a  new  war,  Minister  of 
Posts  Tseretelli  urges  renewed  activity 
of  the  Army, 
j  19.— Reports  received  in  Stockholm 
from  Petrograd  announce  that  the 
people  are  demanding  ''bread  and 
peace/'  and  that  strikes  and  plundering 
are  spreading  throughout  the  country. 


Classified    Columns 


FARM  LANDS  FOR  SALE    FOkD^PATENT^O^SALE 


FARMING  IS  PLEASANT  and  profitable 
fn  Va  and  N.C.  Good  land  $15  acre  up, 
easy  payments.  Climate,  schools,  churches, 
roads  and  neighbors  that  make  We^ worth  hv^ 
ing.  Close  to  markets— Fruit,  Dairy  and 
Stick  Farms  pay  big  here  Farm  lists  maga- 
zine and  interesting  literature  F ree.  A ddress 
F  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ky., 
270  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


PATENTS    AND   ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED.— Manufacturers  are 
writing  for  patents  procured  through  me. 
Four  books  with  list  hundreds  of  inventions 
wanted  sent  free.  I  help  you  market  your 
mvention.  Advice  free.  R.  B.  Owen,  45 
Owen  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FORD  GASOLINE  GAGE.  Pat.  May  8. 
1917  Patent  is  for  sale,  or  lease  on  royalty. 
No  stopping  car  or  removing  cushion  to  read. 
AU-Metel.  Easily  installed.  For  circular, 
etc.  address  W.  H.  Allen,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory  1 
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OLD  COINS  AND   STAMPS 


WE  PAY  to  $80  for  certain  large  cents ;  $5 
for  certain  eagle  cents,  etc  High  premiums 
paid  for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Many  in  cir- 
culation. Watch  your  change.  Send  4c 
now  Get  our  Large  II  ustrated  Com  and 
'  Stamp  Circular.  NUMISMATIC  BANK, 
Dep^    10   FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS. 


Before  You 

Plan  Your  Vacation ' 

Send  for  Booklet 

Diary  of  a  Real 
Vacation 

at  Crystal  Spring  Camp 
Belgrade  Lakes     a 
Maine         -<£•: 


HOTEL  ST.  CHARLES 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 
with  its  handsome  new  12-story  fireproof 
ration.  Capacity  500.  On  the  ocean 
front.  Orchestra.  Noted  for  service  and 
cuisine.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea Water -m i  a I 
baths.    Spacious  porches  and  sun  parlors. 

Auto  buses  meet  all  trains. 
NEWLIN  HAINES  COMPANY 


'•  I     .    ,.  j        i  Homelike  hotel  on  shores 

■V  '.    .  AdirOndaCKS     Upper  Chateaugav  L^a  in 

&&8kSS?s£I  .,  .  ,...^„f  .mountain  wilderness.     Ideal  rec- 


the  heart  of  a  mountain  wilderness  Ideal  rec- 
reation Perfect  cuisine  .  Send  for  booklet. 
•  •Morrisons."  Lyon  Mountain,  fr.  *■ 


HIGH-VALUE  PATENTS-the  ONLY  kind 
Wanted  and  BOUGHT  by  Manufacturers. 
Send  8c.  postage  for  new  book  of  Extraor- 
dinary Interest  to  Inventors  K.  S>.  &  A.  a. 
LACEY.67  Barrister  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


R.  MORGAN  ELLIOTT  &  CO, 
Patent  Attorneys,  Mechanical,  Electrical  and 
(  hemical  Experts. 

721-729  Woodward  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


BUSINESS     OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN 
and  escape  salaried  drudgery  for  life  Learn 
the  Collection  Business.  Unlimited  held,  lit- 
tle competition.  Few  opportunities  so  prot- 
itable  Send  for  "Pointers"  today. 
AMERICAN  COLLECTION  SERVICE, 
56  State  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL  SHOW  YOU  BY  MAIL  HOW 
you  can  earn  $25  to  $100  a  week  writ- 
ing advertisements;  increase  your  earning 
power.  Facts  free.  PAGE  -  DAVIS  CU.. 
I  31  Page  Bldg.,    Chicago,  111. 


R  A  N  A  M  A 

AND      WHAT     IT       MEANS 

By  John   F-oster  Fraser 

T.  ,„  ctnrv  roverine  every  phase  of  everything  connected 

Beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Large  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.75  net;   by  mail,  $1.85. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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DOMESTIC 

June  16. — The  trouble  growing  out  of  the 
United  States  note  to  China  culminates 
in  the  refusal  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain 
to  join  with  the  United  States  in  the 
proposal  concerning  Chinese  affairs. 
The  Belgian  War  Commission,  headed 
by  Baron  Ludovic  Moncheur,  formerly 
Belgian  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
arrives  safely  at  New  York  on  the  way 
to  Washington. 

June  17. — Billy  Sunday  ends  his  ten-weeks' 
campaign  in  New  York. and  gives  the 
free-will  offerings,  which  amounted  to 
8113,000,  to  be  used  for  war-charities. 

June  18. — In  greeting  the  Belgian  War 
Commission,  President  Wilson  assures 
them  of  "America's  solemn  determina- 
tion to  restore  Belgium  to  her  place 
among  nations." 

Internal-revenue  agents  report  attempts 
on  the  part  of  munitions)- makers  to 
evade  the  pavment  of  profit  taxes. 
The  amount  involved  is  $12,000,000. 

June  19. — Secretary  McAdoo  issues  regu- 
lations requiring  merchant  ship-owners 
to  insure  officers  and  men  in  sums 
ranging  from  81,500  to  85,000  against 
death,  maiming,  or  capture. 

June  20. — Declaring  that  food  valued  at 
8750,000,000  is  annually  wasted  in  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  State 
Food  Commission  advocates  a  food- 
conservation  campaign. 

To  avoid  coal  shortage  next  winter 
Government  pools  of  production  and 
distribution  and  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation are  recommended  to  Congress 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Dr.  Harrison  J.  Hunt,  surgeon  of  the 
Crocker  Land  expedition,  reaches  New 
York  and  confirms  the  report  of  the 
safety  of  Donald  B.  MacMillan  and  his 
companions  marooned  at  Etah,  North 
Greenland. 

Digby  Bell,  for  forty  j-ears  a  noted  actor 
and  singer,  dies  in  New  York  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight. 

FOREIGN 

June  18. — The  new  King  Alexander  of 
Greece  astounds  the  Allies  by  issuing 
a  proclamation  in  which  he  pledges 
himself  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  his 
father,  the  dethroned  Constantine. 

June  19. — King  George  requests  the  Princes 
of  his  family  who  are  his  subjects, 
but  bear  German  names  and  titles,  to 
relinquish  them  and  adopt  British 
surnames. 

The  House  of  Commons  passes  to  a  final 
reading  the  clause  in  the  electoral 
reform  bill  declaring  for  woman's 
suffrage. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF    SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the  country 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular  periodicals. 
We  urge  that  no  money  be  paid  to  strangers  even 
tho  they  exhibit  printed  matter  apparently 
authorizing  them  to  represent  us,  and  especially 
when  they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing  dates  of 
expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never  given  out 
to  any  one  for  collection  of  renewals.  Better 
send  subscriptions  direct,  or  postpone  giving 
your  order  until  you  can  make  inquiry.  If 
you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  members  of 
your  community  are  being  swindled,  notify 
your  chief  of  police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers, 
and  arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly  as 
may  seem  proper. 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY. 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City, 
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FORD  OWNERS! 

AX9MIZE 

^"EXHAUST- 

You  can't  burst  a  Maxim  Auto 
Silencer  no  matter  how  rough 
you  start  or  how  fast  you  run. 
Swallows  every  noise  —  adds 
speed — no  back  pressure.  Thou- 
sands enjoy  their  Fords  more. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the 

MAXIM  SILENCER  for  FORD  CARS 


Put  one   on   and    notice   improvement, 
all    gone.      Price 
$6.00  with  brackets, 
tail   pipe   and  direc- 
tions in  carton. 

The  Maxim  Silencer  Co, 

98  Homestead  Ave. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Harshness 


U.S.SOLDIERSSS? 

Hundreds  of  men  in  the  war  service  are  gaining  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  German  vocabulary  because  they  realize 
the  great  use  to  which  they  can  put  this  knowledge.  In 
questioning  German  prisoners,  in  overhearing  their  con- 
versation among  themselves,  in  reading  orders  and  letters 
found  on  captives,  and  in  many  other  ways,  the  Ameri- 
can who  understands  German  can  gain  much  valuable 
information  and  make  himself  of  great  service.  Here's  a 
book  for  every  man's  kit  which  offers  him  a  comprehen- 
sive German  vocabulary.    Cassell's 

New  English- German  Dictionary 

Approximately  150,000  vocabulary  terms  are  contained 
in  the  German- English  and  English-German  sections  of 
this  book.  New  words  and  phrases,  colloquialisms,  slang 
terms,  etc.,  are  included  so  that  the  volume  explains  the 
language  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Puzzling  points  of 
grammar  are  explained,  and  tables  of  money  values, 
weights  and  measures,  etc.,  given.  The  book  contains 
125s  pages,  cloth  bound.  SizeaH  x8x2>i  inches.  Price, 
$1.50  net;  by  mail,  J1.77.  Thumb-notch  index  50c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 
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TL-  1  and  BUICK,  owned  by 
IhlS  1VW3  f  E.  siason,  Plain- 
ville,  Kansas,  has  been  dnvena 
Greater  distance  than  any  other 
futomobile  has  ever  been  known 
to  eo  Official  figures  give  it  the 
astounding  record  of  261  800  miles 
_a  distance  equal  to  ten  times 
around  the  world— every  mile  on 
fts  original  set  of  Hyatt  Bearings. 

The  illustration  shows  Mayor 
Marx  officiating  at  the  start  of  the 
''Hvatt  Roller"  from  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club,  on. the  first  lap  of 
its  long  mileage  grind 


CM 

via 
that 


rheWfflcfe  LongDistance  Gar 
on  Another  Mllea&e  Marathon 

Tnne  4th  this  1909  Buick-still  equipped  with  its  original 
Hyatt  Beings  and  re-christened  "The  Hyatt  Roller-left 
Detroit  to  make  this  circuit  of  the  country. 

After  eight  years  of  severe  service-equal  to  thirty  years  of 
Twe^r-its  Hyatt  Bearings  are  running  as  smoothly  as  the 
rarlrwerried.    They  show  you  the   continued  and 
unvarying  satisfaction  you  will  get  from  Hyatts  m  your  car. 

Thev  are  still  capable  of  withstanding  the  shocks  and  strains 
of  rough  roads  and  mountain  grades.  They  demonstrate  that 
whatever  your  local  conditions,  you  will  always  get  the  same  quiet, 
larefrle  satisfaction  that  distinguish  Hyatt  Bearings  everywhere. 

The  very  age  and  past  record  of  this  veteran  automobile  make 
its  oresent  performance  that  much  more  significant.  That  is  why 
we^re  Putting  it  to  the  test-sending  this  world's  long  distance 
car  on  this  new  mileage  marathon. 

In  the  results  of  this  tour,  coast  to  coast  and  back  again,  you 
will  find  the  reason  for  making  sure  that  your  new  car  is  equ.pped 
with  Hyatt  Quiet  Bearings. 

HYATT   ROLLER  BEARING   COMPANY   Detroit,  Michigan 


I      1Q17  this  same  car* 

in  1  *7  1  «  re-christened  the 
"Hyatt  Roller,"  is  making  a 
12,000  mile  trip,  coast  to  coast 
and  return,  to  test  still  further 
its  original  set  of  Hyatt  Bearings. 


It  goes  by  way 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

Albany 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Indianapolis 

St.  Louis 

Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 


of  Detroit  to 


San  Francisco 

Portland 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Butte 

Omaha 

Des  Moines 

Minneapolis 

Milwaukee 

Chicago 


and  back  to  Detroit. 

Its  coming,  and  arrival  in  vari- 
ous cities,  will  be  announced  in 
local  newspapers.  If  you  are  on 
the  route,  watch  for  the  "Hyatt 
Roller." 


The  Bearing  that  Proves  its  Qua% 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 


